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TO     HIS 


ROYAL    HIGHNESS 


FREDERIC 


PRINCE  of  WALES. 


S  1  R, 

-%^^^^^^  prefuming  to  offer  to  Your  Royal  Highness 
this  Tranflation,  is  in  fome  meafure  juftified  by  the 
Nature  of  the  Subjedl,  and  Reafon  of  the  Thing.  For 
Hiftory,  however  ufeful  to  others,  is  infinitely  more  lb 
to  a  Prince,  and  particularly  the  Hiftory  of  that  Crown 
He  is  born  to  wear.  How  inftruclive,  as  well  as  agree- 
able, muft  a  fair  and  impartial  Narration  of  the  Lives 
and  Adions  of  a  long  Series  of  Predeceflbrs  be  to  Him  ? 
And  that  Such  is  the  following  Hiftory,  originally  pen- 
ned by  a  Foreigner,  who  had  no  Party  to  ferve,  or  Intereft  to  promote,  may 
be  undoubtedly  concluded  from  the  univerfal  Approbation  it  every  where 
meets  with. 

.  *  \ 

Here  then,  as  from  a  faithful  Monitor,  uninfluenced  by  Hopes  or 
Fears,  Your  Royal  Highness  will  learn,  in  general,  That  to  a  Prince 
nothing  is  fo  pernicious  as  Flattery  ;  nothing  fo  valuable  as  Truth  : 
That   proportionable    to   his  People's   Liberty    and    Happinefs    will    be    his 

V  o  l.   I.  .  (  a  )  Glory 


DEDICATION. 

Glory  and  Strength :  That  true  Valour  confifts  not  in  destroying,  but  pro- 
tecting Mankind  ;  not  in  conquering  Kingdoms,  but  defending  them  from 
Violence  :  That  a  Prince's  moft  fccret  Counfels,  Motives  and  Purfuits,  will 
probably  one  day  be  published  and  rigoroufly  judged ;  and,  however  flat- 
tered whilft  living,  yet  when  dead,  he  will  be  treated  as  his  Actions  have 
defcrved,  with  Honour  or  Reproach,    with    Veneration  or   Contempt. 

More  particularly,  Your  Royal  Highness  will  Here  perceive, 
that  foreign  Acquifitions  and  Conquefts  were  generally  fatal  to  England-, 
all  Increafe  of  Empire  burdenfom  to  her,  except  That  of  the  Ocean,  which 
can  never  be  too  extenfive,  as  it  enlarges  and  protects  her  Trade,  the 
principal  Fountain   of  her  Riches  and    Grandeur. 

But  above  all,  you  will  Here  fee  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  our  Ex- 
cellent Conftitution,  where  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  Privileges 
of  the  Subject  are  fo  happily  proportioned,  that  the  King  and  the  People 
are  infeparably  united  in  the  fame  Interefts  and  Views.  You  will  obferve 
that  this  Union,  though  talked  of  by  even  the  moft  Arbitrary  Princes 
with  refpect  to  their  Subjects,  is  peculiar  to  the  Englijh  Monarchy,  and 
the  moft  folid  Foundation  of  the  Sovereign's  Glory,  and  the  People's  Hap- 
pinefs. 

Accordingly,  you  will  Here  conftantly  find,  that  in  the  Reigns  where 
this  Union  was  cultivated ,  the  Kingdom  flourifhed,  and  the  Prince  was 
glorious,  powerful,  trufted,  beloved.  On  the  contrary,  when,  by  an  Ar- 
bitrary Difpofition,  or  evil  Counfels,  it  was  interrupted,  the  Conftitution 
languifhed,  mutual  Confidence  vaniihed,  Diftruft,  Jealoufy,  Difcord  arofe; 
and  when  entirely  broken,  as  was  unfortunately  fometimes  the  Cafe,  Con- 
fufion  and  Civil  Wars  enfued. 

A  s  this  Union,  fo  efiential  to  our  Government,  was  by  Your  Royal 
Grandfather,  and  is  by  His  Prefent  Majejly,  Your  Royal  Father,  fteddily 
adhered  to,  fo  it  is  with  extreme  Satisfaction  prefumed,  that  the  fame  Ad- 
herence will  diftinguifh  Your  Royal  Highness's  future  Reign,  a  Pre- 
fumption  grounded  upon  Your  many  noble  Endowments,  but  chiefly  on 
that  Foundation  of  all  other,  as  well  as  Royal,  Virtues,  a  generous  Mind, 
which  naturally  abhors  Oppreflion  and  Tyranny. 

Presuming  on  this  known  Generofity,  I  moft  humbly  intreat  Your 
Royal  Highness's  gracious  Acceptance  of  this  Addrefs  and  Tranflation, 
and  beg  leave  to  have  the  Honour  of  fubferibing  my  felf,  with  profound 
Refpect  and  SubmilTion, 


S     I     R, 

Your  Royal  Highness'.? 

Mojl  humble,    fnojl  dutiful^ 

And  mojl  obedient  Servant, 


N.  TIN  DAL. 


THE 


PREFACE. 


Sg5£$|  H  E  N  Mr.  Rapin  firft  begun  this 
'$$$  Work,  he  little  thought  of  writing  a 
|b&  compleat  Hiftoiy  of  England.  His  long 
£w  ^a)'  'n  our  ^an<^  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  our  Language  ;  and 
his  Poft  in  the  Army,  during  the  War 
in  Ireland,  even  obliging  him  to  it,  he 
diligently  applied  himfelf  to  the  reading 
of  Englijh  Books,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  treated  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  Hiftory  of  England,  after  the  Norman  Conquejl. 
As  the  defire  of  knowledge  continually  increafes,  and  being 
mailer  of  his  time,  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  underftanding  the 
Nature,  but  wifhed  alio  to  know  the  Original,  of  the  Eng- 
lljh  Conftitution.  To  this  end,  he  thought  it  necefTary  to 
perufe  carefully  the  Hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  in- 
troduced this  form  of  Government  into  Great-Britain.  He 
found  this  Study  to  be  very  difcouraging,  the  Hiftory  of 
die  Anglo-Saxons  being  like  a  vaft  Foreft,  where  the  Tra- 
veller, with  great  difficulty,  finds  a  few  narrow  paths  to 
guide  his  wandering  fteps.  It  was  this  however  that  in- 
fpired  him  with  the  defign  of  clearing  this  part  of  the  Eng- 
UJh  Hiftory,  by  removing  the  rubbifh,  and  carrying  on  the 
Thread  fo,  as  to  give  at  leaft  a  general  Knowledge.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  was  indifpenfably  obliged  to  fhow,  how 
the  Saxons  came  to  fend  Troops  into  Great-Britain,  and 
why  a  Conqueft,  which  had  coft  them  fo  much,  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans.  In  a  word,  he  fixed  the  beginning 
of  his  Hiftory  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cajar,  who  firft  at- 
tempted to  conquer  our  Ifland,  intending  to  conclude  with 
the  Norman  Conquejl.  But  not  knowing  how  to  em- 
ploy his  time  better,  and  befides  finding,  that  after  the  Con- 
queft, the  Scene  was  changed,  and  from  a  wild  Foreft  he 
was  entered  into  a  cultivated  Country,  where  the  way  was 
eafy,  he  refolved  to  proceed.  However,  when  he  came  to 
the  Reign  of  Henry  II,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  relin- 
quifhing  his  Work,  of  which  the  beginning  gave  him  no 
incouragement,  when  an  unexpected  affiftance,  not  only 
induced  him  to  continue  it,  but  alfo  to  form  the  project 
of  a  much  larger  Hiftory  than  what  he  at  firft  intended. 
This  affiftance  was  Rymer's  Foedera,  communicated  to 
our  Author  by  the  famous  le  Clcre,  to  whom,  being  then 
publishing  at  the  Government's  charge,  the  Volumes  were 
ient  by  the  Lord  Halifax,  a  great  Promoter  of  that  no- 
ble Work. 

This  Collection  ,  confiding  then  of  feventeen  Folios, 
which  are  lately  reprinted  with  two  additional  Volumes, 
was  of  infinite  fervice  to  our  Author  in  compiling  his 
Hiftory,  and  enabling  him  to  clear  numberlefs  things  which 
remained  in  obfcurity.  It  afforded  him  means,  i.  To 
reftify  the  Dates  in  many  places,  z.  To  difcover  a  great 
number  of  errors  in  the  beft  Englijl),  Scotch,  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  SpaniJIi  Hiftorians.  3.  To  decide,  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  concerning  the  contrarieties  between  the  Hiftori- 
ans.  4.  To  infert  in  his  Hiftory  many  Events,  wholly  o- 
mitted,  or  but  (lightly  mentioned  by  others.  In  a  word, 
it  is  This  that  chiefly  diftinguiihes  his  Hiftory  from  all 
that  have  appeared  before  this  Collection  was  publifhed.  For 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  an  advantage  it  was  to  him,  fince  it 
contains  Treaties  of  Peace,  Truce,  League,  Marriages, 
Commerce,  made  by  the  Kings  of  England  with  other 
Princes;  Ambaffadors  Inftruftions ;  their  Letters  and  In- 
formations, as  well  concerning  their  own  Negotiations,  as 


the  affairs  of  the  Courts  to  which  they  were  fent;  vcrv 
inftruftive  Memoirs  upon  affairs  confufedly  fpoken  of  by 
the  Hiftorians  ;  Letters  Patents;  Orders;  Safe  Condudb  ; 
with  numberlefs  other  Papers,  which  cannot  be  ranged  un- 
der general  Heads,  and  which  are  of  great  ufe  to  a  Hif- 
torian.  All  thefe  Mr.  Rapin  was  fo  well  acquainted  with, 
that  he  has  publifhed  Abftrafts  of  feventeen  Volumes,  to 
fhow  the  relation  of  thefe  A&s  to  the  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land. This  Work  to  a  Man  lefs  verfed  in  the  Englifh 
Hiftory  than  Mr.  Rapin,  would  require  his  whole  life ; 
but  to  him,  who  knew  the  intent  and  motive  of  every 
Aft,  it  was  only  a  diverfion.  By  the  way,  it  may  be 
added,  that  Mr.  Rapin  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
Parties  and  Faftions,  as  appears  in  his  DiJJertatim  on  the 
Whigs  and  Tories,  publifhed  in  1717,  and  tranflated  into 
Englijl),  Dutch,  Danijh,  and  twice  into  High-Dutch. 

The  advantage  which  the  ufe  of  Rymer's  Collection, 
gave  Mr.  Rapin  over  all  our  Hiftorians,  ferves,  in  great 
meafure,  to  remove  the  objeftion  of  his  being  a  Foreigner, 
which  naturally  arifes  in  the  mind  of  an  Englijhnan.  But 
if  it  is  farther  confidered,  that  befides  this  advantage,  he 
not  only  carefully  perufed  all  the  Englijh  Hiftorians,  but  alfo 
confronted  them  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  States, 
whether  they  wrote  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanijh, 
it  muft  be  owned  this  objeftion  entirely  vanifhes,  and  that 
fuppofing  his  judgment  and  capacity  equal  to  the  Work, 
(  which  the  Publick  by  an  uncommon  approbation  feems 
to  allow  )  he  was  in  all  other  refpefts  as  well  qualified  as 
any  Englijhman  can  be. 

As  his  affiftances  were  extraordinary,  fo  there's  reafon 
to  believe  his  impartiality  uncommon.  For  befides  his  pri- 
vilege, as  a  Foreigner,  of  freely  fpeaking  the  truth,  with- 
out fear  of  offending  any  Party,  he  had  no  motive  or  in- 
tereft  to  induce  him  to  be  partial  to  England,  or  any  of 
the  neighbouring  States.  His  Life  was  equally  fpent  in 
France,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.  During  the 
feventeen  years  he  was  employed  in  this  Work,  he  had 
no  Poft  or  Penfion,  nor  exercifed  any  Profeffion,  which 
might  bias  him  to  one  Nation  more  than  another,  and  as 
he  had  no  particular  obligations  to  any  of  the  forememioned 
States,  fo  he  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  ever  receiving 
the  leaft  injuftice. 

But  notwithftanding  his  endeavours  to  be  entirely  impar- 
tial, he  plainly  forefaw,  People's  prejudices  in  favour  of 
their  own  Nation,  would  prevent  them  from  doing  him 
juftice  upon  feveral  occafions.  But  this  was  a  Rock  he 
could  not  avoid.  How  is  it  poffible,  for  inftance,  to  relate 
the  Concerts  between  the  Englijl}  and  Scots,  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  both  ?  The  War  between  them  in  the  XlVth  Cen- 
tury, concerning  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Kings  of  England 
over  Scotland,  cannot  be  defcribed  with  its  Caufes  and 
Circumftances,  without  exafperating  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  Scots  are  perfuaded,  Edward  I.  ^fted  very  unjuftlv 
with  their  Anceftors,  and  that  his  Grandfon  Edward  111 
was  not  more  fcrupulous.  The  Englijh,  on  the  contrary, 
believe,  their  Kings  had  Then  and  long  Before  an  uncon- 
teftable  right  of  Sovereignty  over  all  Scotland,  and  that  Ed- 
ward the  Firjl's  War  upon  that  account  was  very  lawful. 
Our  Author  has  declared  for  the  Scots,  as  believing  the 
Truth  on  their  fide.  For  which  reafon  he  has  endeavou- 
red to  fet  this  whole  affair  in  the  cleareft  light  pnffible, 
thinking  it  the  duty  of  a  Hiftorian,  to  correft  fuch  errors 

as 
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as  have  gathered  ftrength  from  Time,  or  from  the  negli- 
gence and  prejudices  of  former  Writers. 

The  quarrel  between  Edward  III  and  Philip  de  Vahis, 
in  which  fo  much  blood  was  fpilt,  is  another  inftance 
wherein  it  is  almoft  impofTible  to  pleafe  both  the  Engiijh 
and  French,  Among  the  French,  the  Salic  Law  is  a  AV/' 
me  tangere.  To  fatisfy  them,  not  only  the  Antiquity  of 
that  Law  muft  be  acknowledged,  but  the  Senfc  and  Ex- 
tent muft  alfo  be  left  unexamined.  The  Engiijh,  on  their 
fide,  are  no  lei's  prejudiced.  Without  confidering  that 
Ediyerd  could  have  no  right  to  the  Crown  of  France, 
but  on  fuppofition  of  the  authority  of  the  Salic  Law,  they 
alledge  againft  it  fuch  reafons,  as  are  not  only  unfer- 
viceable,  but  even  prejudicial,  to  that  Prince's  Rights.  Our 
Author  however,  without  being  reftrained  by  the  Fear  of 
dii'pleafing  either,  has  explained,  in  a  Differtation  at  the 
end  of  Edward  the  Third's  Reign,  what  is  meant  by  the 
Salic  Law,  wherein  confifted  the  Difference  between  the 
two  Kings,  and  fhown,  that  their  Rights  were  fo  litigious, 
as  to  be  very  difficultly  decided  by  that  Law. 

If  it  is  hard  to  fatisfy  two  different  Nations  in  the  re- 
cital of  their  Contefts  and  Quarrels,  it  is  no  lefs  fo  to  con- 
tent the  Engiijh  themfelves,  in  things  wherein  their  opi- 
nions are  divided  ;  as  for  inftance,  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
King,  the  Privileges  of  Parliament,  the  Succeffion  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Rapin  obferves,  that  difputes 
on  thefe  points  were  firft  fet  on  foot  among  us  in  the  laft 
Century,  by  two  oppofite  Parties,  one  whereof  was  for  an 
abfolute  and  arbitrary  Power  in  the  King,  whilft  the  other 
endeavoured  not  only  to  diveft  him  of  his  juft  Prerogatives, 
but  even  to  render  him  dependent  on  the  Parliament. 
Thefe  two  extremes  he  equally  condemned,  and  as  he 
had  no  motive  or  intereft  to  incline  him  to  either  Party, 
he  has  done  his  utmoft  to  difcover  the  Truth,  through 
the  Paflions  and  Prejudices  of  the  Writers  on  bc';i  fides. 
He  has  fairly  confronted  the  Facts  laid  down  by  the  feveral 
Hiftorians,  received  for  true,  fuch  as  they  all  agree  in, 
and  of  fuch  as  are  varioufly  related,  he  has  admitted  only 
thofe  that  are  fupported  by  ftrong  evidence.  The  Barons 
War;  are  alfo  a  Subject  that  can  hardly  be  treated  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  all  Readers  ;  fome  confidering  as  Rebellion, 
what  others  deem  a  juft  defence  of  Liberty  and  Property. 
Mr.  Rapin  has  declared  for  neither  of  thefe  Opinions,  far- 
ther than  induced  by  folid  reafons,  and,  by  means  of  the 
Fa-dera,  has  clearly  accounted  for  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of 
thefe  'Wars,  which,  for  want  of  that  affiftance,  are  very 
confufedly  explained  by  others. 

What  moft  embaraffed  our  Author,  is  the  national  Par- 
tiality of  the  Hiftorians,  chiefly  upon  two  Articles,  The 
Violation  of  the  Treaties,  and,  the  Succefs  of  the  Battles. 
For  the  firft,  where  the  Truth  was  no  other  way  to  be 
difcovered,  he  has  frequently  made  ufe  of  a  very  natural 
maxim  ;  namely,  that  it  is  not  likely  the  Party,  to  whom 
a  Treaty  is  adv'antagious,  fhould  be  the  firft  to  break  it. 
As  for  the  fecond  Article,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  fee  Hiftorians  ftick  to  own  their  Nation  vanquifhed,  and 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  diminifh  its  loffes,  or  mag- 
nify its  victories.  On  thefe  occafions,  when  our  Author 
could  not  fix  the  fuccefs  of  a  Battle  by  the  Confequences, 
he  has  taken  care  to  inform  the  Reader  of  the  difagreement 
between  the  Hiftorians. 

Mr.  Rapin,  profeffmg  to  write  for  the  information  of 
Foreigners,  was  obliged  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
Engiijh  Conftitution.  The  following  Difcourfe  therefore 
was  folely  defigned  for  the  inftruction  of  fuch  as  are 
ftrangers  to  our  Government,  which,  being  different,  as 
he  obferved,  from  all  others,  the  Reader,  as  well  as  Hifto- 
rian,  muft  always  have  it  in  fight,  leaft  wrong  Ideas  lead 
them  into  great  Errors. 

Origin  and  The  Government  of  England  is  a  mixt  and  limited  Mo- 
Natvrt  of  narchy,  as  it  is  certain,  all  the  Governments  in  Europe 
the  Eoghfh   eftakijfned  by  the  .northern  Nations  formerly  were.    They 

itorjlitutiur..  J  .  -iiri  Jl_* 

were  Monarchies,  inverted,  not  with  abiolute  and  arbitrary, 
but  with  a  power  bounded  by  the  national  Laws.  Such  is 
ftill  the  Engiijh  Conftitution,  whatever  changes  have  hap- 
pened in  the  other  European  Kingdoms.  The  King  and 
People  make  but  one  Body,  of  which  the  King  is  Head. 
He  directs  and  gives  motion  to  all  the  other  Members,  takes 
care  of  their  Welfare,  and  ought  always  to  have  an  eye 
to  the  Publick,  to  procure  their  good,  and  guard  them  a- 
gainft  all  impending  evils.  By  watching  thus  for  the  pub- 
lick,  he  confults  his  own  intereft,  fince,  being  ftrictly 
united  with  his  Subjects,  he  is  fure  to  be  gainer  by  all  the 
advantages  he  procures  them. 

But  to  enable  the  King  to  labour  effectually  for  the  good 
of  the  Kingdom,  it  was  neceffary  to  cloath  him  with  a 
great  Power,  and  affirm  him  a  Revenue  fufficient  to  live 
in  fplendor,  in  order  to  attract  the  veneration  of  the  Peo- 
ple. It  was  neceffary  to  grant  him  Privileges  approaching 
abfolute  Power ;  as  the  command  of  the  Armies  and  for- 
tified Fhces  ;  the  execution  of  the  Laws,  and  the  admi- 


niftration  of  Juftice  in  his  own  Name  ;  the  pardoning  of 
condemned  Criminals  ;  the  difpofal  of  all  the  high  Offices ; 
the  calling  and  diffolving  of  the  Parliament  ;  the  rejecting 
of  Bills  he  thinks  contrary  to  the  publick  Good  ;  the 
proclaiming  Peace  and  War  :  Thefe  are  called  the  Preroga- 
tives of  the  King,  or  of  the  Crown.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
aive  an  exact  Lift  of  them.  I  am  fenfible  fome  extend 
them  much  farther:  but  all  I  mean  here  is,  that  the  King 
has  great  Prerogatives,  which  were  the  effect  or  confe- 
quence  of  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  firft  Anglo-SaxaH 
Kings  with  their  People.  The  King  wants  nothing  to 
render  kirn  happy  and  powerful.  His  Revenues  are  more 
than  fufficient  for  his  ordinary  expences,  and  to  reward 
thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  merit,  befides 
the  preferments  in  the  Church,  State,  and  Army,  which 
he  may  beftow  as  he  pleafes.  Has  he  a  iuft  War  to  main- 
tain ?  He  is  not  obliged  to  burden  his  People  with  Taxes 
and  Impofitions.  It  is  the  People  themfelves  that  volunta- 
rily furnifh  him  with  every  thing  neceffary.  Thus,  with- 
out ever  being  under  a  neceffity  of  heaping  up  riches  for 
the  future,  he  is  fure  of  finding  in  the  purfes  of  his  Sub- 
jects wherewithal  to  fupply  his  prefent  occafions. 

There  are  but  two  things,  the  Saxons  did  not  think 
proper  to  truft  their  Kings  with,  by  reafon  of  the  ill  con- 
fequences, for  being  of  like  paffions  with  other  Men,  they 
might  very  poffibly  abufe  them ;  namely,  The  Power  of 
changing  the  Laws  enacted  by  confent  of  King  and  Peo- 
ple ;  and  the  Power  of  raifing  Taxes  at  their  pleafure. 
From  thefe  two  Articles  fpring  numberlefs  branches  con- 
cerning the  Liberty  and  Property  of  the  Subject,  which 
the  King  cannot  touch,  without  breaking  the  Conftitu- 
tion, and  they  are  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  the  Eng- 
iijh Monarchy.  The  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  People,  flowing  from  the 
two  fore-mentioned  Articles,  are  the  Ground  of  all  the 
Laws  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  by  the  una- 
nimous confent  of  King  and  People.  The  Engiijh  Go- 
vernment confifts  in  the  correfpondence  and  ftrict  union 
of  the  King's  Prerogatives  with  the  People's  Liberties. 
So  far  are  thefe  from  deftroying  one  another,  that  they  are 
rather  the  ftrongeft  cement  of  that  ftrict  union,  fo  necef- 
fary between  the  Prince  and  People.  The  King,  by  means 
of  his  Prerogatives,  is  able  to  protect  his  Subjects ;  to  fee 
the  Laws  duly  executed,  and  Juftice  impartially  adminiftred  ; 
to  defend  the  Weak  againft  their  powerful  oppreffors  ;  to 
aflift  the  Unfortunate,  and  punifh  the  Difturbers  of  the 
Society  On  the  other  hand,  the  People,  whilft  in  pof- 
feflion  of  their  Liberties,  coimJing  in  the  Laws  and  the 
King's  care  to  execute  them,  live  fecurely  without  any 
fears  for  their  Lives  or  Properties.  They  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry,  which  turns  to  the  King's  advantage, 
fince  from  the  People  it  is,  that  the  King's  occafions  are 
fupplied.  If  they  make  their  court  to  the  Nobles,  it  is 
only  when  their  inteieft  or  affiftance  may  be  neceffary, 
and  not  out  of  fear  of  being  eppreffed,  fince  the  Greateft 
are  equally  fubject  to  the  Laws,  with  the  Meaneft. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  fuch  a  'Government  is  extremelv 
proper  to  render  both  Prince  and  People  happy.  But  when 
Kings  arofe,  as  fome  there  were,  that  aimed  at  abfolute 
Power;  by  changing  the  old,  and  making  new,  Laws,  at 
pleafure  ;  by  impoling  illegal  and  arbitrary  Taxes  on  the 
People  ;  this  excellent  Government  being,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  diffolved,  by  thefe  deftructive  maxims,  confufion  and 
civil  Wars  enfued,  which  fome  very  wrongfully  afcribe  to. 
the  fickle  and  reftlefs  temper  of  the  Engiijh.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  People  have  not  always  been  contented  with 
maintaining  their  Privileges,  when  once  infringed  by  the 
King,  but,  for  fear  of  the  like  attempts  for  the  future, 
have  proceeded  to  meafures  very  deftructive  of  the  juft 
Rights  of  the  Crown.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  the 
Prerogative,  abufed  by  fome  former  Kings,  runs  not  at 
prefent  fo  high  as  formerly. 

Since  then  the  Engiijh  Conftitution  confifts  in  an  inti- 
mate union  between  the  Prince  and  People,  as  between  the 
Head  and  Body,  it  is  confequently  in  its  utmoft  perfec- 
tion and  ftrength  whilft  this  union  fubfilts,  and  both,  with- 
out mutual  fufpicions,  jealoufies,  and  fears,  fecurely  eniov 
their  refpedtive  Rights.  On  the  contrary,  it  decays  and 
degenerates,  when  one  endeavours  to  invade  the  Privileges 
of  the  other. 

To  preferve  a  perfect  union  between  the  King  and  the 
People,  it  was  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  way  of  communica- 
tion between  them.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  Wil- 
tena-  Gemot,  or  AJfembly  of  Wife  Men,  who  reprefented  the 
whole  Nation.  This  method  the  Saxons  brought  with 
them  from  Germany,  where  all  publick  affairs  were  de- 
cided in  fuch  an  Affembly,  of  which  their  Generals, 
chofen  in  time  of  war,  were  Prefidents.  However,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  fome  alterations,  becauie  in  Germany 
they  had  no  Kings,  the  lupreme  Power  being  lodged  in 
the  Wittena-Gemot ;  whereas  in  England,  their  Chiefs  or 
Leaders  affumed  the  Title  of  Kings.     Htngift,  who  firft 
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led  Saxon  Troops  into  Britain  as  Auxiliaries  was  the  firft 
that  affirmed  this  Title,  probably   with  the  approbation  of 
the  Saxons  under   his  command.     For   fince   he  was   not 
naturally   their    King,    how   could  he  become  fo  without 
their  confent  ?  But  it   muft  be  obferved,   Hengijl  may   be 
confidered  in  a  double  capacity.     At  his  arrival  in    Great- 
Britain  he  was  certainly  only  General  of  the  Saxons.     But 
alter  receiving   the    Grant  of  Kent  from  Vortigern  King  of 
the  Britons,  he  became  as  much  Sovereign  of  that  Country 
as  Vortigern  was  before  him,  and  accordingly  aflumed  the 
T.tie  of  Kiny  of  Kent,  but  this  new   Title  did   not   make 
hi, n  King  of  the  Saxons,  of  whom  he  was  only   intruded 
with  the  command.     So,  it  is  likely,  the  Saxom,  in   con- 
fenting,   their  General   fhould  become   their  Sovereign,  did 
not  give  him  an  abfolute  power  over  their  Lives  and  Pro- 
perties, fuppofing,   what   would    be    extremely    difficult    to 
prove,  he  was  inverted  with  fuch  a  power  over  his  Britijh 
Subjects.     There  is  a  remarkable   paffage  in  the  Hiftory  of 
France  to  this  purp<?fe.     Clovis  was  King  of  the  Francs, 
before  he  led  his  Army   into  Gaul,  and  his  large  Conquefts 
there  gave  him  no  more  power  over  his  own  Countrymen 
than  he  enjoyed  before.    This  is  evident  from  his  being  pre- 
vented by   a  common  Soldier,  from  prefenting   the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Rheims,  with  a  piece  of  Plate  taken  among  the 
Plunder.     The  Soldier  could  not  bear,    the    King    fhould 
appropriate  to  himfelf  what  belonged  to  all  in  common,  fo 
hewed  it  in  pieces  with  his  Battle- Ax  [  and  took  his  fhare.  ] 
The  King,  who  knew  he  exceeded  his  Power,  did  not  dare 
to  punifh  him  upon    the   fpot,  and    though   he  afterwards 
took  an  occafion  to  put  him  to  death,  it  was  upon   fome 
other  account,  wherein  he  might  lawfully  do  it.     It  may 
then   with  good   reafon  be  affirmed,  that  the  Saxon   Ge- 
nerals,   in    affuming    the   Title  of  King,  acquired    not  a 
defpotick  Power  over  their  own   Followers,  by   whofe  af- 
fiftance  they  conquered  Britain.     Since  therefore   the   firft 
Kings  had  not  fuch  a  Power,  it  was  neceflary  to  eftabliih 
fome  way  to  prevent  their  ufurping  it  -,  and  that  could  not 
be  done  better,  than  by  general  Aflemblies,  which  confifting 
of  the  King,  and   the  chiefs  of  the   People,  kept  the  ba- 
lance   even    betwixt    both.     It   muft  be   further  obferved, 
there  is  one  material  difference  between  the  fettlement   of 
the  Francs   in  Gaul,  and  of    the   Saxons  in  Britain.     In 
Gaul,  the  number  of  the  Conquered  was  always  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Conquerors.     Whereas  in   Britain,    if  any 
Britons  remained   in  the  conquered  Provinces,  they    were 
but  tew,  and  fr.   a  ftate  of  Slavery.     So,  the  Country  was 
properly    inhabited    only    with  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles, 
over  whom  the   Conquefts  made  by  their  own  Arms,  gave 
to  their  firft  Kings  no  power  but  what   they  confented   to. 
We  are   ignorant  indeed  of  the  particulars    of  the  agree- 
ment  between  the   Kings  and  their  refpe&ive   People,  but 
the  proofs  that  afterwards  appear,  of  the  People's  Liberty, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt,  there  was  at  firft  fome  regulation 
thereon. 

It   is   not  eafy    to  know  diftindtly,   who  the   Witan  or 
Wilemen    were   that  compofed  their  Wittena-Gemots.     At 
firft,    thefe  Aflemblies  might    only    confift    of   the   Saxon 
Officers,  among  whom  the  conquered  Lands  were  divided, 
and  who  from  thence   became  the  Princes  or   Chiefs  in  the 
feveral  States.     In  procefs  of  time,  the  Britons  having  en- 
tirely  abandoned   their  Country,    the   Conquerors,  finding 
themfelves  too  few  to  cultivate  the  whole,  fent  for  a  great 
number  of  Families   from  Germany,  to  whom   the    reft  of 
the    Lands    were    given.     Thefe    diftributions    were   thus 
made.     The    new   King  gave    to  thofe  of  his   Followers, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  Birth,  Services,  or   perfo- 
nal  Merit,  fuch  a  portion  of  Land,  on  condition  they  ferved 
the  Crown  on  certain  occafions ;   which   thefe  parcelled  out 
again   to  others,  with   a  relervation  of  fuch  and    fuch  Ser- 
vices to  themfelves.     Thefe  two    forts  of  Poffeffors   were 
called  Thanes,  that  is,  Servants:  but  the  firft  were  diftin- 
guifhed by  the  Title  of  King's  Thanes,  which   anfwers  to 
that  of  the  immediate  Vaflalsof  the  Crown.     Thefe,  after 
the  Norman  Conqueft,  were  called   Barons,  and   afterwards 
Peers  of  the  Realm.     For  Earl  and  Duke   were  only   ho- 
norary Titles  or  names   of  Offices.     It  is  not  denied,  the 
King's    Thanes    were   Members  of   the  Wittena-Gemots  : 
but  that  the  other   Thanes  were  fo,  is  greatly  difputed,  as 
will  be  feen  in  the  DifTertation  on  the  Government,  Laws, 
and   Cuftoms   of  the  Saxons.     It   fuffices    at   prefent,   that 
there  was    in    each   Kingdom   an  Aflembly    of  IFitan  or 
Wifemen,  who,  jointly   with   the  King,   regulated  all  im- 
portant Affairs,  made  Laws   and  Ordinances,  and  impofed 
Taxes.     As   nothing  was  decided  but   by  the  mutual  con- 
fent   of   the  King   and  the    Aflembly,  their  interefts   not 
being   feparate,    and    their  aims   the    fame,     namely,    the 
good   of  the  publick,  this   is  a  clear  evidence,  that  the  ef- 
ience  of  the  Government  confifted  in  the  ftrict  union  be- 
tween King  and  People.     If  we  look  into  the  Hiftories  of 
the  other   European    Kingdoms   founded   by    the  northern 
Nations,  we  (hall  rind   the  like  Aflemblies  under  different 
names    .--   Diets   in   Germany   and    Poland,    and   Cortex,, 
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in  Spain.  It  is  not  therefore  ftrange,  the  Saxons  fhould 
eftabhfh  in  England  the  only  form  of  Government  known 
to  them. 

After  the  Norman  Conqueft  thefe  Aflemblies  were  called 
Parliaments.  If  William  the  Conqueror  continued  them, 
which  perhaps  is  not  very  eafy  to  prove,  it  vVas  not  with 
the  fame  Rights  and  Privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the 
Saxon  Kings.  It  is  true,  in  the  following  Reigns,  fome 
traces  of  them 


ig  Keigns, 
appear,  which  make  it  thought,  they  were 
not  entirely  abolifhed.  However,  Parliaments  were  not- 
frequent  till  King  John,  and  Henry  III,  in  whofe  Reign, 
feveral  affirm,  and  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  that  t,he 
Commons,  for  the  firft  time,  fent  Reprefentatives  to  Par- 
liament. Probably,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  after  their 
feparation,  the  time  whereof  is  unknown,  met  in  two  dif- 
ferent Houfes,  fince  the  Englijh  ftill  call  Houfes  the  two 
Rooms,  where  they  aflemble,  though  under  the  fame 
Roof.  They  fay,  the  Upper  Houfe,  or  Houfe  of  Lords, 
and  the  Lower  Houfe,  or  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  denote 
what  is  exprefled  in  French  by  the  word  Chamber.  It  is 
but  fince  the  Reign  of  Edward  I,  fucceffor  to  Henry  III, 
that  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  Parlia- 
ments. 

After  the  Commons  became  a  diftincl  Houfe  from  the 
Lords,  they  pretended  to  be  the  fole  Reprefentatives  of  the 
People,  by  whom  they  were  chofen.  The  Lords  could 
pretend  only  to  aft  for  themfelves,  or  for  the  Body  of  {he 
Nobility,  as  making  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Nation. 
However  this  be,  the  Barons,  of  whom  very  likely  the 
Parliament  at  firft  confifted,  loft  by  degrees  many  of  their 
antient  Rights,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  came  to  be 
confidered  as  the  Guardians  of  the  People's  interefts.  How- 
ever, the  Lords  ftill  retain  very  great  privileges ;  they  are, 
for  inftance,  the  higheft  Court  of  Juftice  in  the  Kingdom  ; 
they  have  a  power  to  bring  in,  approve,  and  throw  out 
Bills  ;  in  a  word,  they  always  make  an  effential  part  of 
the  Parliament.  The  Bifhops  and  Abbots,*  who  had  all 
along  a  Right  to  fit  in  Parliament,  had  it  continued  to 
them  after  the  Conqueft.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that 
they  fate  in  the  Wittena-Gemots,  as  King's  Thanes,  or 
Barons,  fince  they  were  the  immediate  Tenants  of  the 
Crown  :  but  it  is  not  fb  certain,  tlv.it  they  enjoyed  this 
Right,  as  Reprefentatives  of  the  Clergv. 

The  Commons,  as  a  confequence  of  their  being  the 
Reprefentatives  of  the  People,  claim  an  undifputed  Right 
of  laying  Taxes,  and  granting  Money  to  the  King.  So 
that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  this  cafe  have  no  other  p  iwer 
than  to  pafs,  or  throw  out,  the  Bill,  without  offering  to 
make  any  alterations  or  amendments. 

Thus,  the  two  Houfes  of"  Parliament  compofe  the  Body 
of  the  Nation,  jointly  with  the  King,  who  is  the  Head. 
The  clofe  and  abfolutely  neceflary  union  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament,  appears  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  the 
manner  of  making  an  Aft  of  Parliament,  or  Law.  When 
either  of  the  two  Houfes  defigns  to  bring  in  a  Bill  (  for  fo 
is  an  Act  called  before  it  is  paffed  )  after  examining  and 
debating  every  Claufe,  it  is  fent  to  the  other  Houfe  for 
their  approbation.  If  it  partes  there,  it  is  brought  to  the 
King  for  the  Royal  Affcnt,  after  which,  and  not  before, 
it  has  the  form  and  force  of  a  Law.  But  if  either  of  the 
Houfes  throw  it  out,  or  the  King  refufes  his  affent,  it  comes 
to  nothing,  as  if  it  had  never  been  mentioned.  Nothing 
more  plainly  demonftrates,  that  the  effence  of  the  Englijh 
Government  confifts  in  the  union  between  the  King  and 
his  People.  Take  away  this  Union,  and  it  becomes  Con* 
fufion  and  Anarchy. 

Whether  the  Commons  originally  fate  in  Parliament, 
or  only  fince  the  Reign  of  Henry  III,  it  is  certain,  their 
power  by  degrees  is  very  much  encreafed,  to  which  the 
maxim,  that  their  Houfe  folely  reprefents  the  People,  has 
greatly  contributed.  This  maxim  was  not  yet  eftablifhed 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  fince  we  And  he  applied  to  the 
Earons  for  a  fupply  of  Money.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
new  Privilege  they  have  acquired.  Upon  their  feparation 
from  the  Lords,  the  interefts  of  the  two  Houfes  were  not 
the  fame  upon  all  occafions.  They  have  had  frequent  con- 
tefts  concerning  their  refpeclive  Rights.'  But  generally  the 
Commons  had  the  advantage  of  the  Lords ;  and  no  won- 
der, fince  they  alone  difpofe  of  the  Nation's  Money. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  great  alterations  have  happened 
with  regard  to  the  Lords  or  Peers.  Formerly  all  the  im- 
mediate Vaffals  of  the  Crown  were  Barons,  and,  as  fuch, 
had  a  feat  in  Parliament.  But  now,  as  there  are  none  of 
thofe  Lands  that  were  called  Fees  of  the  Crown,  the  right 
of  fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  is  annexed  to  the  bare 
honorary  Titles  of  Duke,  Marquifs,  Earl,  Vifcount  and 
Baron,  which  give  thofe  that  are  inverted  therewith,  no 
power  over  the  Shires,  Cities,  or  Lands,  whofe  names 
they  bear,  and  which  the  King  may  beftow  on  whom  he 
pleafes.  However,  when  once  thefe  Titles  are  conferred  on 
a  Family,  the  Head  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  fit 
in  Parliament,  unlefs  he  his  been  judicially  condemned  by 
[  b  ]  his 
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his  Peers,  tor  fome  crime  that  renders  him  unworthy.  But 
it  muft  be  obferved,  it  is  in  the  King's  power  to  extend  or 
limit,  many  ways,  the  right  of  fucceeding  to  thefe  Ho- 
nours ;  fo  that  fometimes,  though  rarely,  he  extends  it  to 
the  female,  in  default  of  the  male,  Line.  Though  a  Peer 
only  has  a  right  to  lit  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  King 
may,  if  he  pleafes,  call  the  Son  of  a  Nobleman  to  the 
Houfe  of  Peers  in  his  Father's  life-time.  The  inferior 
Titles  are  always  included  in  the  fuperior ,  fo  that  every 
Duke  is  at  the  fame  time  Marquifs,  Earl,  Vifcount  and 
Baron(i).  Thus  all  the  Lords  are  Baron?,  and  properly 
as  fuch,  are  Members  of  the  Parliament,  according  to  an- 
tient  ufaa;e.  For  before  and  long  after  the  Conqueft,  the 
Lords  of  Parliament  were  confidered  only  as  the  King's 
Thanes  or  Barons.  For  this  reafon,  the  civil  Wars  in 
the  Reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry  III,  are  called,  the 
Barons  Wars.  The  Title  of  Duke  was  firft  conferred  in 
England,  after  the  Conqueft,  by  Edward  III,  on  his  el- 
deft  Son,  whom  he  made  Duke  of  Comwal.  The  Title 
of  Marquifs  is  much  later.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
Earls  or  Counts  were  properly  Governors  or  Chiefs  of 
Shires  or  Counties,  fo  called  from  them.  William  the 
Conqueror  having  diftributed  the  Lands  of  the  Englijh  a- 
mong  his  Followers,  they  on  whom  he  conferred  the  Title 
of  Earl  or  Count,  became  really  and  truly  Lords  of  thofe 
Lands  whofe  Titles  they  bore,  fo  that  they  were  heredi- 
tary in  their  Families.  Afterwards,  but  at  what  time  is 
not  known,  they  loft  this  privilege,  and  the  Title  of  Earl, 
as  was  before  obferved,  is  become  only  honorary.  The 
Vifcounts,  under  the  Saxon  Kings,  were  Lieutenants  to 
the  Earls  in  their  Counties.  They  difcharged  the  Office  of 
High-Sheriff,  which  is  now  left  to  inferior  Officers,  whilft 
the  Vifcounts  are  ranked  among  the  Peers,  and  have  even 
the  precedence  of  the  Barons.  This  laft  Title  was  for- 
merly general,  and  included  the  whole  Body  of  the  Nobility 
or  Peers  of  the  Realm,  of  whom  the  Upper  Houfe  of  Par- 
liament confifts.  Next  to  thefe  are  what  they  call  in 
England,  the  Gentry,  who,  though  diftinguifhed  by  fe- 
veral  Titles,  as  Knight,  Efquire,  &c.  are  all  included  in 
the  Body  of  the  Commons,  who  in  France  are  called, 
the  Third  Eftate.  From  among  thefe  are  chofen  the 
Knights  of  the  Shires,  Citizens  and  BurgefTes,  who  com- 
pofe  the  Lower  Houfe,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and 
thirteen :  but  it  feldom  happens  that  all  are  prefent,  and 
forty  are  fufficient  to  make  a  Houfe. 

What  has  been  faid  fhows,  how  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament are  part  of  the  Legislature,  fince  by  them  the  Laws 
are  made  with  the  Royal  Aflent.  Accordingly,  the  Parlia- 
ment has  ever  been  very  careful  to  preferve  its  Privilege*, 
and  hinder  the  leaft  breach,  for  fear  of  lofing  them  inien- 
fibly,  as  it  has  happened  in  other  Kingdoms.  On  the 
other  hand,  moft  of  the  Laws  tend  to  maintain  the  Liberty 
and  Property  of  the  Subjects,  fo  that  they  can  be  deprived 
of  them  only  by  Law.  There  are  abfolutely  but  two  ways 
to  deprive  the  Englijh  of  their  Liberties.  Either  by  laying 
slide  Parliaments  entirely,  or  by  bribing  the  Members  to 
facrifice  their  Country  to  their  ambition  or  avarice.  Both 
thefe  methods  have  been  tried  more  than  once,  and  for  fome 
time  with    feeming  fuccefs,  but  in  the  end  have  turned  to 


the  Confufiun  and  Ruin  ot  the  Pioicdiors.  The  Erg/i/h 
have  ever  been  extremely  jealous  of  their  Liberties,  and 
this  jealoufy  has  frequently  caufed  violent  motions  in  the 
Kingdom,  when  they  have  (ecu  or  fufpected  a  tendency 
to  undermine  their  Privileges,  and  they  have  theieby 
preferred  the  Conftitution  of  their  Government  in  much 
the  fame  ftate  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  Monarchy. 

In  this  Second  Edition,  the  Tranflation,  which  in  the 
firft  was  not  Co  correct,  is  thoroughly  reviled  and  compared 
with  the  Original  ;  but  if  the  Stile  be  not  yet  fo  lively  and 
agreeable  as  fome  could  wifh,  it  muft  be  remembered  that 
a  fine  Stile  cannot  be  expected  from  one  who  is  fuppofed 
to  tranflate  Mr.  Rapin.  For  though  he  was  a  very  judici- 
ous, he  was  certainly  no  elegant,  Writer.  And  pc.haps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater  inftance  of  the  power 
of  Truth  on  the  minds  of  Men,  than  the  univerfal  ap- 
probation given  to  a  Hiftury  penned  in  fo  naked  and  un- 
adorned a  manner.  Indeed,  Hiftory  does  not  require  that 
nicety  of  Expreffion,  which  is  neceflary  in  other  Works  ; 
but  may  be  read  with  benefit,  though  it  wants  that  Per- 
fection. However  this  be,  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
Tranflation  to  avoid  all  low  expreilions,  and  to  preferve 
an  even  and  unaffected  Stile. 

As  it  is  armoft  impoflible  for  a  Foreigner  not  to  fall  into 
fome  little  miftake,  particularly  as  to  our  Cuftoms,  Laws, 
Names,  Families,  and  the  like,  thefe  are  all  carefully  noted 
and  rectified. 

Though  Mr.  Rapin  depended  not  on  any  modern  Hif- 
torian  in  what  pafled  before  Henry  VIII,  but  confulted  the 
antient  and  cotemporary  Writers,  and  .ccordingly  placed 
their  Names  in  the  Margin  of  hrs  Manufcript,  yet  many 
of  thefe  references  are  wanting,  which  happened,  as  he 
fays  himfelf,  by  the  following  accident.  Having  employ- 
ed a  young  Man  to  tranferibe  his  Hiftory  for  the  Prefs, 
and  ordering  him  to  leave  a  Blank  for  fuch  proper  Names 
as  he  could  not  readily  read,  the  Blanks  in  the  Body  of 
the  Hiftory  were  filled  up  by  the  Author,  whilft  Thofe  in 
the  Margin  were  forgot.  This  omiffion  is  with  great  la- 
bour and  pains  fupplied  in  the  Tranflation,  and  the  Names 
of  the  Authors  every  where  quoted  in  the  Margin. 

As  Mr.  Rapin  wrote  his  Hiitory  for  the  inftruction  of 
Foreigners,  he  has  pafled  over  in  filence  numberlefs  Facts, 
Particulars,  and  Circumftances,  which,  though  of  little 
moment  or  ufe  to  a  Stranger,  may  be  agreeable,  and  even 
neceflary  to  an  EngUJhman.  This  want  is  in  fome  meafure 
fupplied,  at  leaft  as  far  as  the  intended  compafs  of  the 
Work  would  allow,  by  many  additional  Notes. 

In  a  word,  the  Tranflator,  in  his  eight  years  applicati- 
on to  this  Work,  has  endeavoured  to  render  it  as  ufeful  as 
he  could  to  his  Countrymen,  and  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
publickly  to  acknowledge  the  afliitance  he  has  received,  in 
this  fecond  Edition,  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Philip 
M  o  r  a  n  t,  Minifter  of  the  Englijh  Church  at  Amjler- 
dam,  who,  befides  revifing  the  Sheets  as  they  came  from 
Prefs,  has  been  at  the  pains  to  compare  every  Paragraph 
with  the  antient  Hiftorians,  and  examine  all  the  Quotati- 
ons from  the  Faedera,  and  thereby  been  enabled  to  correct 
fome  miftakes,  and  add  feveral  Notes. 


(i)  This  is  not   lb,    unlefa  they    have  had   each  Title  diftinfliy  conferred  on  them, 
not  Vifcounts. 


There  are  few  Dukea  that  are  Marauifles,    and    many  Earis 


Omiffiom   of  the  PRESS. 

Page  270.  Col.   2.  Line  57.  after  abfolving,   read John's  Subjects   from  their  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  enjoining 

them Page  697.  Col.  1.  Line  34,  after  the  word  [Reformation?]  infert.  [Is  it  all  Chriftians  in  general  agreeing 

together,  as  by  a  fudden  Infpiration,  to  reform  the  abufes  ?  J 


N.  B.  The  reft  of  the  Errata  will  be  printed   at  the  end  of  Vol.  II. 


SOME 


Some  Particulars  of  the  L I F  E   of 

Mr.  de  Rapin  Thoyras, 

In  a  Letter  to-—-* 


SIR, 

I  Imagined  you  would  be  furprized  at  my  backward- 
nefs  to  fecond  your  defig-n  of  writing  the  Life  of 
Mr.  d  e  Rapin.  This  has  given  me  fome  con- 
cern, for  I  wifh  to  be  of  your  mind,  but  muft  con- 
fefs,  I  have  hitherto  been  unrefolved.  I  know  not 
how  the  publick  ftands  affe£ted  ;  and  though  I  fuppofed, 
with  yeu,  that  the  World  would  be  glad  to  be  acquainted 
with  Mr.  d  e  Rapin,  I  fhould  think  nothing  can  better 
fatisfy  their  Curiofity,  than  his  new  Hiftory  of  England ;  it 
not  being  poflible,  in  my  opinion,  but  in  fo  voluminous  a 
Work,  an  Author  (  undefignedly  )  draws  his  own  Picture 
himfelf,  more  to  the  Life  than  any  other  can  do.  If  you 
fay,  this  is  not  fufEcient,  becaufe  his  Family  and  Actions 
are  not  feen  there;  I  anfwer,  the  two  Panegyricks  on 
Mr.  de  Rapin,  (in  the  xth  Volume  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Germanique,  and  in  the  Hijioire  Literaire  of  February 
1726  )  feem  to  contain  all  that  is  proper  to  be  faid  on  thefe 
two  heads.  By  this,  you  fee  I  have  not  the  fame  fcruple 
concerning  your  prefent  propofal,  that  thefe  Panegyricks 
may  at  leaft  be  re-publifhed  and  prefixed  to  his  Hiftory  of 
England.  Indeed  I  think  it  very  requifite,  and,  what  is 
more,  am  refolved  to  publifh  them  my  felf,  with  fome  al- 
terations, that  is,  of  the  two  I  defign  to  make  on--  Dif 
courfe,  borrowing  from  each  what  fhall  occur  to  my  mind, 
without  affefting  either  to  fwerve  from,  or  copy  them,  that 
there  may  be  room  to  infert  fome  particulars  that  are  palled 
over  in  filence.  It  may  be,  I  fhall  go  too  far,  contrary  to 
my  firft  intention,  but  however,  you  may  be  allured,  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  but  what  I  have  been  fully  informed  of. 
and  what  Mr.  de  R  a  pin's  Family  are  ready  to  juitifj . 
Ncverthelefs,  as  in  all  this  my  fole  aim  is  to  oblige  you, 
ufe  this  Letter  as  you  pleafe ;  fupprefs  what  you  do  not 
like  ;  nay,  if  you  think  fit,  be  fatisfied  with  the  Panegy- 
ricks alone  as  firft  publifhed,  which  perhaps  would  be  beft. 
But  to  begin. 

Mr.  de  Rapin,  counted  among  his  Anceftors  and 
Relations  many  eminent  Perfons  as  well  of  the  Sword  as 
the  Gown.  His  Family  is  originally  from  Savoy,  where 
it  flourifhed  time  out  of  mind  ( 1 ),  and  enjoyed  feveral  ho- 
norable Pofts  (2).  As  I  am  ignorant  of  their  perfonal  qua- 
lities, I  cannot  fay  whether  it  was  through  a  wife  precau- 
tion, or  to  perpetuate  an  ill-grounded  enmity,  that  a  Bi- 
fhop  of  Maurienne  caufed  to  be  ingraved,  in  the  Epifco- 
pal  Palace,  the  following  Infcription  ftill  to  be  feen,  Ca- 
veant  SucceJJores  no/hi  a  familii  Rapinorum,  i.  e.  Let  our 
Succeffors  beware  of  the  Rapins.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  Family  pretends,  that  their  external  Luftre  was  im- 
paired folely  by  their  fteady  adherence  to  the  Laws  of 
Honour  and   Juftice.     This  is  infinuated  by  the  Author  of 


the  following  Verfes,  which  are  not  quoted  for  their  Fte- 
gance. 

Pdur  rt  avoir  fans  befbin  fu  prendre, 
On  voit  tomber  cette  maifon  : 
Si  I'  Effet  cut  fuivi  fon  notnr 
Elle  auroit  de  quoi  fe  defendre. 

i.  e.  This  Family,  for  being  too  honefl  to  invade  the  Pro- 
perly of  others,  is  gone  to  decay.  Had  they  been  given  to 
what  their  Name  implies,  they  would  have  wherewithal  i» 
fupport  themfelves. 

But  to  draw  nearer  to  Mr.  DE  R  a  P i n,  I  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  four  Brothers  of  that  name,  who  fettled  in  France 
in  the  Reign  of  Francis  I.  (3) 

One,  a  Clergyman,  was  Almoner  to  Queen  Catharine 
de  Medici,  who  defired  him  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He- 
fides  the  Preferments  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  Country,  he 
was  called  the  King's  Orator,  but  what  that  means  I  can- 
not tell. 

His  Brothers  ( of  whom  but  one  has  left  Iffue  )  were 
all  three  Soldiers,  and  embraced  the  Reformed  Religion  ; 
for  the  fake  of  which,  very  probably,  they  abandoned  their 
Country. 

The  eldeft  was  a  Colonel  of  Foot,  and  Governor  of 
Montauban,  with  authority  over  the  neighbouring  Gover- 
nors. His  Name  is  among  thofe  of  the  Vifcounts,  who 
commanded  the  Troops  of  the  Reformed  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  France.  Letters,  ftill  extant,  fhow  how  well 
known  he  was  to  King  Henry  TV,  to  Lewis  and  Henry 
Princes  of  Condi,  to  Admiral  Chajlilhn,  and  many  other 
Perfons  of  the  firft  Quality. 

All  we  know  of  one  of  his  Brothers,  called  Peter,  is, 
that  a  Commiflion  ol  Captain  of  Horfe  muft,  by  all  cir- 
eumftances,  belong  to  him  ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  fure, 
becaufe  the  Name  is  not  expreffed. 

Philibert,  another  Brother,  was  Gentleman  to  the  Prince 
of  Condi,  and  afterwards  his  Steward  (4).  He  had  no  lefs 
reputation  in  military  (5),  than  capacity  in  civil,  affairs  (6) ; 
but  both  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  they  drew  upon  him  the 
enmity  of  the  Catholicks,  and  particularly  of  the  Parliament 
of  Touloufe  (7),  who  caufed  his  head  to  be  ftruck  off  at 
the  very  time  he  was  come,  by  the  King's  Order,  to  re- 
gifter  the  Edi£l  of  Peace  of  1568. 

The  French  Hiftorians  frequently  fpeak  of  thefe  two 
Brothers.  Father  Daniel  alone  does  not  mention  them, 
and  paffes  over  in  fileace,  this  cruel  execution  (S).  The 
reafon  does  not  appear  at  firft,  for  he  cannot  fay,  this  Sen- 


ft)  By  the  Titles  of  this  Family  it  appears  that  the  Rapint  were  Noble  in  the  year  1150.  The  Blanches  that  are  in  Savoy  pretend  to  a  greater 
Antiquity  :    But  of  that  1  can  lay  nothing. 

(2)  It  is  known  in  general,  that  fome  of  the  Raptni  at  feveral  times  were  Syndict  of  the  Nobles  of  their  Country;  others  were  deputed  by  the  Nobi- 
lity to  go   in  their  Name  ar.d  do  H. image  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  their  Sovereign. 

(3)  Between   the  Years  152c  and    lt,47. 

(4)  Maitre  d-  Hotel  de  fa  Matfin,  that  is,  he  had  the  management  of  the  Prince's  Houfe  in  the  higheft  Senfe  of  the  Word,  and  not  as  we  under- 
ftand  tile  Term  Steward  at  prefent.  (5)  Sella  ffrenuut,     fays   Tbuanut,  lib.   32. 

(6)  In  fne,  Rapin  ivat  in  great  Repute  amongfi  bit  own  Party.  The  Ctnfpiratort  of  TouJoufe  made  choice  of  htm  to  treat  in  tbetr  Name  ivtrb  Four- 
quevaux,  tc'btcb  it  a  clear  Evidence  tbat  be  bad  a  Head  ta  manage,  at  -well  at  a  Hand  to  ail.  Annals  of  Touloufe,  Ann.  1  ;6S.  The  Conference  fpiker, 
of  in  this  Paflage,  was  held  to  fee  whether  there  was  any  way  of  Accommodation  between  the  two  Parties  j  but  it  proved  fruitless,  and  only  ferved  to  ex- 
alperate  them  more  than  ever.  Shortly  after  a  Battle  was  fought  in  the  City,  which  lafted  lome  Days,  wherein  the  PVoteftan  s,  who  Were  numerous 
there,  but  however  inferiour  to  the  Catbolicki,  loft  three  thoufand  Men,  and  were  in  the  end  chafed  out  of  the  City.  A  folemn  Pr -ceflvn  was  inft.tuted 
In  commemoration  of  this  Event.  When  Peace  was  reftorcd,  the  Reformed  complained  ot  this  i'iocelT»>n,  as  a  thing  which  revived  the  Memory  or  the 
Troubles,  whereupon  it  was  prohibited  tor  the  luture  ;  neverthelds  it  has  been  all  along  cor.tinucd  ;  only  it  was  rcmuved  trom  the  J2th  of  idtty,  to  the 
17th,  on  fome  pretence  or  other 

(?)  Homo  belltt  fuperiortbut clarut  ob  idque  Tolofanit  ini-ijut.     Thuan.  lib.   32. 

(8)  It  might  be  allcdged  there  are  no  proofs  of  it.  But  fmce  Tbuanut  and  Megerdi ,  with  whom  few  Writers  cm  be  compared  for  Faithfufnefs,  fpealt 
of  it,  it  muft  be  inferred  cither  there  were  proofs  in  their  Days,  or  they  were  wa.  ranted  by  the  Nim»r  ulitbeis  of  the  Fact.  And  what  puts  it  out  of  all 
queftiun  is,  that  M-  de  la  Faille,  who  writ  Jaft  at  Tbohuji ,  the  Annals  ot  tint  C  ty,  o  which  he  was  Syndic,  though  he  takes  notice  that  trie  Arret 
againft  Rapin  is  not  te  oe  found  (having  been  doubtlels  raicd  out  of  tht  Regiftsra  lot  th;  Parliament's  Harwur)  ye:  lays  mure  of  the  Matter  than  all 
thofe  that  went  before  him. 


tsaec, 
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tence,  how  unjuft  foever  it  may  be  fuppofed,  is  only  a 
private  affair,  which  therefore  he  might  omit  if  he  pleafed  ; 
fince  it  is  vifible,  on  the  contrary,  that  fuch  an  Event, 
rendered  memorable  (i)  by  its  circumftances  and  confe- 
quences,  ought  neceflkily  to  have  place  in  Hiftory.  But 
when  we  confider,  we  find  this  able  Hittorian  has  very 
artfully  managed  this  omiflion  for  two  ufes  ;  firft,  to  ex- 
tinguifh,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  all  remembrance  of  a  rage 
which  cafts  a  blemifh  on  the  Papifts  ;  fecondly,  to  render 
the  Reformed  odious,  when  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  ra- 
vao-es  committed  by  the  Admiral's  Army,  fome  time  af- 
ter^ about  Touloufe,  Mean  while,  with  regard  to  thefe 
ravages,  he  was  not  fo  free  as  he  defired,  but  was  obliged 
to  fpeak  of  them  in  general  terms,  for  he  could  not  defcend 
to  particulars,  without  difcovering  the  connexion  between 
thefe  ravages  and  Rapin's  death,  by  which  they  were 
both  occasioned  and  juftjfied.  But  what  he  flightly  men- 
tions, Tbuanus  (2)  and  Mezcrai  relate  more  at  large,  and 
fet  in  a  true  light.  Mezerai,  who  is  more  circumftantial, 
and  informs  us,  there  were  then  in  Toulouje  eight  thoufand 
regular  Troops,  which  added  to  the  great  number  of  In- 
habitants, deprived  the  Reformed  of  all  hopes  of  becoming 

matters  of  the  City,  fays  exprefsly,  that  the   Hugonots 

fet  fire  to  all  the  Lands  and  Houfe  s  of  the  Counfellors,  on  the 
Ruins  whereof  the  Soldiers  writ  with  fmoaking  Coals,  R  A- 
pin's  Rev  e  n  g  e. 

Peter  de  Rapin,  Baron  of  Mauvers,  Son  of  PhiUbert, 
was  Governor  of  Mas-Granier,  one  of  the  Cautionary- 
Towns  granted  to  the  Reformed  in  Guienne.  He  was  a 
Soldier  from  his  youth,  and  attended  King  Henry  IV  in 
all  his  expeditions.  Mod  part  of  that  time,  he  received, 
not  a  Farthing  from  his  Eftate,  which  threw  him  into 
great  ftraits,  as  well  as  many  others  for  the  fame  reafon. 
The  Kinghimfe'f  Was  in  no  better  circumftances,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  his  anfwer  to  Mr.  de  Rapin,  who 
having  loft  his  Horfe,  befought  his  Majefty  to  give  him 
wherewithal  to  buy  another  :  /  would,  fays  he,  with  all 
?ny  heart,  but  fee,  I  have  fear ce  a  Shirt  to  my  back.  But 
Mr.  de  Rapin's  fufferings  in  the  religious  Wars  were  not 
confined  to  what  patted  in  the  Army.  He  thrice  faw  his 
Houfe  burnt  and  battered  down  in  his  life,  and  every  thing 
plundered.  It  is  true,  he  had  amends  made  him  the  laft 
time,  as  far  as  was  poffible,  and  in  a  manner  which  muft 
have  been  very  agreeable  to  him  :  for  the  Catholick  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  was  eftcemed 
and  beloved,  meeting  together,  refolved  to  fupply  him 
with  neceffaries  to  plough  and  fow  his  Lands ;  and  as  thofe 
troubles  lafted  but  eight  months,  when  they  were  ap- 
peafed,  he  found  a  Crop  ready,  and  all  his  Eftate,  ex- 
cept his  Houfe,  in  as  good  condition  as  the  moft  diligent 
Owner  could  have  kept  it.  On  another  occafion,  he  had 
a  pleafure  without  any  allay  :  upon  a  rumour  of  his  death, 
he  read  himfelf  a  Letter  from  Queen  Mary  de  Medici,  ex- 
prefling  her  great  forrow  to  his  Family.  He  married  a 
Daughter  of  Mr.  de  Lupe,  Lord  of  Maravat,  Captain  of 
fifty  Men  at  Arms,  Governor  of  Mauvezin  a  Cautionary- 
Town,  and    a  Major-General. 

He  left  a  numerous  Iffue,  of  whom  his  fecond  Son 
James,  Sieur  de  Thoyras  (3),  was  the  darling  of  his  Pa- 
rents. His  Father  left  him  more  than  any  of  the  other 
younger  Children,  and  his  Mother  gave  him  moreover  that 
portion  of  the  Eftate  of  'John  de  la  Ferriere,  Vidame  (4) 
of  Chartres,  and  one  of  the  Heads  of  the  French  Proteftants, 
which  fell  to  her  in  right  of  her  Mother.  He  was  defigned 
for  a  Soldier,  like  his  Brothers  ;  but  his  Mother  willing  to 
have  him  near  her,  was  for  breeding  him  a  Scholar,  to 
which  the  Father  confented.  After  he  had  finifhed  his 
Studies,  he  was  admitted  Advocate  in  the  Court  of  the 
Edict  (5)  of  Cajlres,  and,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Country,  where  Perfons  nobly  defcended  are  never  of  that 
Profe.fion,  he  przetifed  it  both  at  Cajlres  and  at  Cajlel- 
naudary,  and  Toulouje,  above  fifty  years,  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  It  is  true,  I  include  the  four  years  he  fpent  at 
Paris,  where  he  went,  upon  news  of  Mr.  Pelliffon  his 
Brother-in-law,  being  arretted  with  Mr.  Fouquet.  No- 
thing patted  in  that  famous  affair,  but  what  he  was  privy 
to,  and  he  was  very  ferviceable  in  many  refpedfs.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  concerned  in  the  Feclum,  and  fupplied  all 
we  find  there  relating  to  the  Roman  Law.  I  faw  in  France 
a  Letter  lent  to    him  by  Mr.   Fouquet  from  the  Bajlile, 


thanking  him  for  it  in  the  moft  affectionate  manner.  All 
that  knew  him,  of  whom  feveral  are  now  living,  have 
always  defcribed  him  as  one  of  the  prime  Advocates  of  his 
time,  and  very  eminent  for  his  impartiality  and  integriQr. 
His  Wife,  who  died  at  Geneva,  where  fhe  v\.;;>  fent  by 
the  King's  order,  for  refufing  to  turn  Papift,  was  Sifter  of 
George  and  Paul  Pelliffon,  whofe  Memory  is  ftill  recent. 
Her  Father  and  Grandfather  were  Judges  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Touloufe,  and  in  the  Court  of  the  Edict  of  Cajlres. 
Raymond  Pclliffon  her  Great  Grandfather,  after  having  been 
Matter  of  the  Requefts,  and  Ambatt.idor  to  Portugal,  was 
at -laft  firft  Prefident  of  the  Senate  of  Chamber's,  and 
Commandant  in  Savoy,  whilft  in  poffeffion  of  the  French. 
I  fay  nothing  of  a  very  extraordinary  affair  that  befell  him, 
and  on  which  feveral  Authors  (6)  have  enlarged,  nor  of 
his  Dependents  above-named,  becaufe  I  fhoukl  only  copy 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  Morcri's  Dictio- 
nary printed  at  Amjlerdam  in  1716.  This  Family,  from 
whence  have  fprung  feveial  illuftrious  Perfons  (7),  is  ori- 
ginally Englijh  (S),  and  comes>  from  an  Attorney- Gene- 
ral to  the  Prince  of  JVales  when  in  Guienne. 

I  proceed  now  to  Mr.  de  Rapin,  who  is  propeily 
the  f object  of  my  Letter.  Paul  de  Rapin,  Sieur  de 
Thoyras,  younger  Son  of  James,  was  born  at  Cojircs, 
March  2;.  1661.  He  began  to  ftudy  Latin  under  a  Tu- 
tor, his  Father  kept  in  the  Houfe,  after  which  he  was  fent 
to  Puylaurens,  and  from  thence  to  Saumur.  At  this  laft 
place,  when  about  feventeen,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
Friend,  upon  a  flight  occafion,  and  they  immediately  chal- 
lenged each  other.  But  whether  they  loft  time  in  fetching 
their  Swords,  for  being  Students  they  feldom  wore  any, 
or  the  Duel  held  long,  Night  came  whilft  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  then,  Mr.  de  Rapin's  Sword  broke  near 
the  hilt  without  his  perceiving  it.  His  Adverfary  imme- 
diately feeing  it,  generouflv  told  him.  Whereupon  the 
Combat  ceafed,  and  embracing  each  other,  they  returned 
together  to  Town.  Some  time  after  he  had  another  quar- 
rel with  a  perfon  much  older  than  himfelf,  who  rudely 
joftled  him  as  he  was  walking  through  a  narrow  and  dif- 
ficult pattage.  Mr.  de  R  a p  1  n  fell  upon  him,  but  they 
were  quickly  parted  by  the  People  there  prefent.  He  ran 
for  his  Sword,  and  fpeedily  returning,  found  the  Perfon 
gone,  neither  could  he  meet  with  him,  though  he  careful- 
ly fought  him  feveral  da)Ts.  Some  time  after,  he  heard  the 
Man  was  gone  to  Paris,  where  Mr.  DE  Rapin  follo.wed 
him.  He  was  no  fooner  arrived,  but  he  was  feized  by  a 
Guard  of  the  Marfhals  of  France.  This  accident,  which 
he  did  not  expert,  believing  his  defign  very  fecret,  becaufe 
he  had  not  imparted  it,  was  occafioned  by  the  advice  his 
Uncle  Pelliffon  received  from  Saumur,  from  whence  he  was 
informed  of  the  fuppofed  caufe  of  his  Nephew's  journey, 
which  might  be  of  ill  confequence,  and  withal,  of  the  place 
where  his  antagonift  might  be  heard  of.  Mr.  Pelliffon. 
fearing  a  Duel  would  enfue,  which,  however  it  ended, 
would  ruin  his  Nephew,  acquainted  the  Marfhals  of 
France  with  the  matter,  Mr.  de  Rapin,  who  was  yet  very 
young,  affording  them  opportunity  to  fecure  him,  by  go- 
ing directly  to  his  Uncle's.  The  Marfhals  having  heard 
both  Parties,  condemned  the  aggreffor  to  lie  in  Prifon  at 
Fort-V  Eveque,  till  Mr.  de  Rapin  fhould  cpnfent  to  his 
difcharge,  which  he  did  about  a  month  after,  at  the  defire 
of  the  Prince  of  Furjlcmberg  Bifhop  of  Strasburg,  who 
was  then  at  Paris.  Mean  while,  the  next  day  after  the 
fentence,  the  Prifoner's  Brother,  who  was  reckoned  a  good 
Sword's-man,  meeting  Mr.  de  Rapin  in  the  Street, 
accofled  him,  and,  talking  to  him  fo  as  to  renew  the 
quarrel,  Mr.  de  Rapin  anfwered  him  by  drawing  his 
Sword,  and  wounded  him  before  they  were  parted.  But 
this  rencounter  was  kept  fecret  by  the  advice  of  the  Friends 
of  both  Parties,  for  fear  of  incenfing  the  Marfhals. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1679,  Mr.  de  Rapin  re- 
turned to  his  Father's,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  clofely  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Law.  But  before  he  had  made  any  pro- 
grefs,  he  was  obliged,  with  many  other  young  Gentle- 
men, to  commence  Advocate,  upon  notice  of  an  Edict 
which  was  publifhed  foon  after,  that  a  Doctor's  Degree 
fhould  not  be  given  to  any  perfon,  who  had  not  ftudied 
five  years  in  fome  Univerlity. 

This  fame  year,  the  Courts  of  the  Edia  were  fup- 
prefled,  by  which  Mr.  de  Rapin's  Family  were  forced 


(1)  W  Bx«iHic»  of  Rapin  made  a  gnat  Noifi,  and  tie  Frince  -viry  jyfit,  tomflained  of  it  toil,  Ktng  and  $***,  l^r  M^fti"  alfi  txfnpd  great 
0ilwM  again/}  tttPariamtni  of  Touloufe,  i«  tber  Utttrt  to  tbem  on  that  utafim.  Annals  of  Touloufe.  Ann.  1568.  It  is  kit  to  the  Reader  to 
judge  whether  any  thing  like  this  would    have  happened  for  a  private  concern.  .  D 

(2)  incer.fo  orVdanorum  et  fenatorum,  p.arcipue  circa  urb,m,  praedijs,  quod  eos  a  public  a  quiete  max.me  omn.um  abhorrere  djcerent  Pr.teflantes,  re- 
cent! adhuc  cb  «u!os  obvenante  Xafm- ,  ante  bienniurr,  a  Rrge  et  Ccndaro  ut  Edicti  pacincatorii  Fnmu!g»tioneir.  uigeret,  m  urtem  m.m,  &  imroam  per- 
fflia  igr.ominiofo  tupplicio  afiecti,  mctnoria  ;  cujus  indignam  nccem  iili ,  inauditis  et  jure  belli  inccnccffis  vaflaticiubus,  ultum  in  teltabantur.  Jiua- 
anui.  lib.  42. 

(3;  The   Name  0!  a  Village  belonging  to  his  Family. 

(4.)  That  k,  Judge  ol  a  E:(hcp'j  Temporal  Jurildiilion.  ■  .  .  "  _  . 

(5,  La  CtaJns  dt  r  Ed,t  were  Courts  of  Judicature  mfltd  in  feveial  Towns,  in  behalf  of  the  Hugor.ot,,,  the  Judges  bemg  half  Reformed,  and  half 
Catholics. 

(6)  Rtcueil  d'  Arrcti  de  Pa  fen,  Liv.  19.  Art.  9.  Bifioirtt  Mmiralltt  de  Simon  Goularr,  Tom.  I.  p-  »• 

(7)  Sec  Rrtktrcfo  dot  Antiauitca  it  la  Lcnguc  lianjoijt,  tu  PitJionain  Can  hi',  By  Btrcl, 
(S)  Bcril  in  the  !>mc  y.acc,   p.  377. 

to 
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to  remove  to  Touloufe.  Not  long  after^  Mr.  de  Rapin 
perceiving  the  ill  ftate  of  the  Reformed,  and  that,  proba- 
bly, it  would  daily  grow  worfe,  delired  his  Father's  con- 
tent to  quit  the  Profeifion  of  Advocate  for  That  of  Arms. 
His  Father,  without  abfo'utely  denying  his  requeft,  returned 
fuch  an  anfwer,  as  only  tended  to  gain  time.  Not  that 
the  Requeft  feemed  to  him  unreafonable  and  ill-grounded  : 
but  he  was  apprehenfive  this  new  way  of  life,  where  ambi- 
tion is  more  fired  than  in  any  other,  would  expofe  his  Son 
to  great  temptation,  when  he  fhould  find  by  daily  experi- 
ence, that  it  would  not  be  poffible  to  rife  to  any  tolerable 
Port,  fo  long  as  he  adhered  to  his  Religion  ;  whereas  that 
obftacle  being  removed,  he  might  hope  to  be  advanced  like 
the  reft.  This  ftate  of  Uncertainty  made  him  very  remifs 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  Law.  He  pleaded  however  one  caufe 
as  Advocate,  but  flopped  there,  and  applied  himfelf  more 
clofely  than  ever,  to  the  reading  of  good  Authors,  to  the 
Mathematicks  and  Mufick,  in  which  he  acquired  great 
skill. 

In  the  year  1685  his  Father  died,  and  two  months  af- 
ter, the  Edi£t  of  Nantz  was  revoked.  Whereupon  Mr. 
de  Rapin  retired  into  the  Country  with  his  Mother 
and  Brothers.  But  as  the  perfecution,  fhortly  after,  was 
at  the  higheft,  he  departed  with  his  youngeft  Brother  and 
arrived  in  England,  in  March  16 36. 

Not  long  after,  there  came  to  London  a  French  Abbe  of 
Quality,  and  Friend  of  Mr.  Pelliffbn,  who  made  Mr.  D  E 
Rapin  frequent  vifits,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  de 
Barillon  the  French  AmbafTador,  from  whom  Mr.  de 
Rapi  n  received  great  civilities.  Thefe  Gentlemen  would 
have  perfwaded  him  to  wait  upon  the  King,  a/Turing  him 
of  a  gracious  reception.  Mr.  de  Rapin',  who  could 
not  fee  what  pretenllons  he  had  to  fuch  an  honour,  and  be- 
lides,  was  apprehenfive  that  a  Propofal  feemindy  fo  advan- 
tagious  might  tend  to  his  prejudice,  excufed  himfelf  in  the 
handfomeft  manner  he  could.  This  affair  put  him  upon 
ferioufly  reflecting  on  his  prefent  fituation,  continually 
teazed  about  his  Religion,  by  the  Marquifs  of  Seiffac  and 
other  French  Catholicks  then  at  London,  but  efpecially  by 
the  Abbe,  who,  though  extremely  courteous  and  civil,  al- 
ways turned  their  Converfation  to  Controverfy.  Per- 
ceiving therefore  it  was  not  poflible  for  him  to  defend  him- 
felf unprepared,  againft  a  Man  who  was  matter  of  thefe 
Subjects,  and  managed  them  with  great  art,  he  returned 
into  the  Country,  from  whence  he  was  come  to  viht  the 
Abbe,  without  taking  leave.  He  knew  himfelf  guilty  of 
ill  manners,  but  chofe  to  be  fo,  rather  than  remain  any 
longer  expofed. 

As  he  had  then  no  expectations  in  England,  he  made 
but  a  fhort  ftay,  and  going  over  to  Holland,  where  he  had 
relations,  he  lifted  himfelf  in  a  Company  of  French  Vo- 
luntiers  at  Utrecht  ,  commanded  by  Mr.  de  Rapin  his 
Coufin  German. 

The  fame  year,  Mr.  Pellijjon  publifhed  his  Refieclions  on 
Religious  Differences,  and  fent  them  to  Mr.  de  Rapin, 
charging  him  to  tell  him  his  opinion,  which  he  did  very 
largely,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  retorting,  in  feveral  places, 
Mr.  Pellijfon's  expreffions.  But  nothing  of  this  appears 
among  his  Papers.  Not  that  I  think  it  either  loft 
or  miflaid,  but  rather  believe  that  out  of  modefty  he  never 
took  a  Copy,  imagining  that  what  he  could  fay  on  fuch 
a  Subject  was  not  worth  preferving. 

He  was  ftill  in  the  Company  of  Voluntiers  when  they 
went  into  England  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  in 
1689,  the  Lord  King/ion  made  him  Enfign  in  his  own 
Regiment,  with  which  he  palled  into  Ireland.  At  the 
Siege  of  Carrickfergus,  juft  after  his  arrival,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  the  efteem  of  the  Officers  of  the  Re- 
giment, and  efpecially  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fielding, 
who,  in  lefs  than  a  year,  procured  him  a  Lieutenancy. 

In  the  beginning  of  1690,  the  Regiment  to  which  Mr. 
de  Rapin  belonged,  was  given  to  Lieutenant  General 
Douglas,  who,  upon  the  recommendation  of  three  French 
Colonels  of  the  Army,  took  more  notice  of  him  than  of 
the  reft  of  the  Subalterns,  and  afterwards  put  a  very  great 
confidence  in  him. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  Mr.  de  Rapin 
was  prefent,  General  Douglas  was  detached  with  his  own, 
and  twelve  other  Regiments  of  Horfe  and  Foot,  to  make 
a  diverfion  about  Athlone,  and,  if  poffible,  furprize  the 
Town.  He  appointed  Mr.  d  E  Rapin  and  Mr.  Carles, 
now  Lieutenant  General  in  Portugal,  to  acSt  as  Quarter- 
Mafter  General  of  his  little  Army.  This  Siege  not 
proving  fuecefsful,  the  Town  being  ftrongly  garrifoned, 
General  Douglas  -was  recalled.  Mr.  de  Rapin,  who 
was  fent  before  to  receive  orders,  found  the  King  at  the 
head  ot  a  Line,  who  flopping  him,  asked  feveral  Quef- 
tions,  to  which  Mr.  de  Rapin  made  fuch  anfwers,  as 
ferved  to  remove  fome  ill  impreflions  infufed  into  his  Ma- 
jefly  concerning  Douglas's  Conduct. 

At  the  afiault  ot  Limcric,  he  was  {hot  in  the  Shoulder, 
and   next   day  the  Siege  being   railed,  was  forced   to  ride 
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four  miles  on  Hcrfeback  in  great  anguifh.  He  was  left 
with  the  reft  of  the  wounded,  (  among  whom  was  his 
Brother,  who  was  ftiot  through  th<  ;  i ,  ;  and  fo  luff,  his 
Regiment,  which  was  ordered  to  the  North.  But  fhortly 
alter,  he  heard  Genera!  Douglas  had  procured  him  a  Com- 
pany, and  caufed  him  to  be  admitted,  though  absent.  It 
was  the  fame  Company  where  lie  had  been  Enfign,  and 
where  was  ftill  the  fame  Lieutenant  which  made  Mr.  de 
Rapin  extremely  uneafy. 

The  next  year,  General  Douglas  had  orders  to  go  to 
Flanders.  Mr.  de  Rapin',  whom  he  defigned  for  his 
A:d  de  Camp,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  attend  him,  by 
reafon  of  his  wound,  advifed  him  to  take  another,  to  whom 
the  General  foon  gave  a  Company  in  the  Scotch  Guards, 
of  which  he  was  now  Colonel.  The  Campain  opened  in 
Ireland  with  the  taking  of  Baltimore,  where  Mr.  de  R  a- 
P 1  N  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  be  ferviceable  to  a  poor  dif- 
treffed  captive  Family,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  the 
foregoing  year.  He  was  afterwards  at  the  Siege  of  Athlone, 
and  in  the  aflault,  made  through  the  River  that  runs  un- 
der the  ftrongeft  Rampart  of  the  Town,  a  bold  and  brave 
action,  and  which  fucceeded,  as  it  is  thought,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  the  Generals.  In  this  Town  were  left 
two  Regiments  of  different  Nations,  commanded  by  the 
Lieutenant  Colonels,  who  underftood  not  each  other's  Lan- 
guage, and  were  both  very  jealous  of  their  Power,  which 
might  have  occafioned  uifputes.  Happily,  Mr.  de  Ra- 
P  1  n  belonged  to  one,  and  his  intimate  Friend,  a  Captain 
of  good  fenle,  to  the  other,  who  were  both  equally  efteem- 
ed  by  their  refpective  Commanders  ;  fo  whenever  any  acci- 
dent happened  that  was  like  to  breed  a  quarrel,  thefe  two 
Officers,  who  were  unprejudiced,  agreed  between  them 
upon  what  was  to  be  done,  and  advifed  it  each  with 
conftant  fuccefs. 

After  thar,  Mr.  de  Rapin  was  fent  fucceffively  to 
feveral  Garrifons,  and  among  the  reft  to  Kilkenny,  where 
he  frequently  waited  on  the  Bifhop,  who  feemed  pleafed 
with  his  Converfation.  This  commerce  would  have  been 
very  agreeable,  could  he  have  peaceably  enjoyed  it,  but  the 
warm  and  dajly  contefts  between  the  Mayor  and  the  Of- 
ficers, fcarce  allowed  him  a  moment's  repofe.  He  often 
ufed  his  endeavours  to  ftifle  them,  and  prevented  their  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities.  Mean  while,  his  fear  that  things 
would  be  brought  to  a  defperate  pafs,  made  him  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  commanding  two  Companies 
in  another  place.  Some  time  after,  he  rejoined  his  Re- 
giment at  Kingfale,  where  he  contracted  an  intimate  Friend- 
fhip  with  Sir  James  IValler  who  commanded  there. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1693,  he  received  an  order 
to  repair  to  England,  without  any  reafon  afligned  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Belcajhl  informed  him, 
he  was  to  be  Governor  to  the  Earl  of  Portland's  Son.  He 
could  not  conceive  whence  this  proceeeded,  having  never 
had  any  fuch  thoughts  ;  and  it  was  fome  time  before  he 
knew,  he  was  recommended  by  the  Lord  Galloway.  He 
came  therefore  to  London  and  entered  upon  his  Office. 
PIcre  was  an  end  of  all  his  hopes  of  rifing  in  the  Army,  to 
fuch  Pofts  as  feveral  younger  Officers  ot  his  acquaintance 
have  obtained.  All  the  amends  he  received,  was  leave  to 
refign  his  Company  to  his  Brother,  who  died  in  17 19, 
Lieutenant- Culonel  in  a  Regiment  of  Englijh  Dragoons. 
It  is  true,  fome  time  after,  the  King  granted  him  a  Pen- 
fion  of  a  hundred  Pounds  a  year,  till  he  fhould  better  pro- 
vide for  him,  which  never  happened.  So  he  enjoyed  his 
Penfion  feveral  years,  but  upon  that  Prince's  "death,  it 
ceafed,  and  a  Place  was  given  him,  which  brought  him  in 
but  a  moderate  income. 

His  new  Employment  obliged  him  to  be  fometimes 
in  Holland,  often  in  England,  and  alio  in  France,  whilft 
the  Earl  of  Portland  was  Ambafiador,  till  the  young  Lord 
was  fixed  at  the  Hague,  where  he  learned  his  Exercifes. 
Whilft  he  was  there,  in  the  year  1699,  Mr.  de  Rapin 
married  Mariamne  Tojlart,  an  advantagious  match,  of 
whom  I  fhall  fay  nothing,  as  fhe  is  living.  This  did  not 
hinder  him  however  from  minding  his  Pupil,  and  atten- 
ding him  in  his  Travels.  He  began  then  with  Germany, 
where  they  made  fome  ftay  at  feveral  Courts,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Vienna.  From  thence  thev  palled  into  Italy, 
by  way  of  Tyrol,  where  they  faw  Marftial  Villeroy  a  Pri- 
foner,  who  gave  Mr.  de  Rapin  a  Letter  for  Cardinal 
d'  Etrtes  then  at  Venice. 

At  his  return,  his  employment  ceafin?,  he  repaired  to 
his  Family,  who  in  his  abfence  lived  at  the  Hague,  where 
he  fpent  fome  years.  During  that  time,  he  improved  his 
leilure  Hours,  as  far  as  the  common  duties  of  Lire  would 
allow,  in  reluming  the  ftudv  of  Fortification,  and  efos- 
cially  of  Hiftory,  which  led  him  to  draw  manv  general 
and  particular  Genealogical  and  Chronological  Tables. 
But  what  was  moft  agreeable  to  him,  and,  as  he  thought, 
moft  inftrudfive,  was  his  being  Member  o!  a  Society  or 
Club  ftill  in  being,  to  the  erecting  of  which  he  was  p.. 
of  contributing,  where  feveral  Perform  of  Learning  and 
[  c  J 


Some  Particulars  of  the  Life   of   Mr.  de    R  a  p  i  n. 


Merif  reafoned  upon  fuch  Subjects  as  occurred,  and  fpoke 
their  opinion  on  fuch  queftions  as  were  ufually  propofed. 
Mean  while,  as  he  found  his  Family  increafe,  he  refolved 
to  facrifice  to  the  good  of  his  Children  the  pleafures  of  the 
Hague,  by  retiring  to  a  cheaper  Country.  Accordingly, 
he  removed  in  i  707  to  Wezel  in  the  Duchy  of  Clevcs.  He 
found  there  a  good  number  of  French  Refugees,  among 
whom  were  feveral  Officers,  Men  of  Quality,  with  whom 
he  lived  very  friendly  ;  and  he  was  alio  received  as  kindly 
as  could  be  expected,  by  Perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  who 
were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  Government  of  the  Coun- 
try, and  who,  on  all  occafions,  gave  him  marks  of  their 
favour. 

The  way  of  living  at  Wezel,  different  in  many  refpedts 
from  that  of  the  Hague,  rendered  him  more  than  ever 
mafter  of  his  time,  and  allowed  him  almoft  as  much  lei- 
fure  as  he  could  defirc,  to  ftudy  the  Hiftory  of  England, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Government.  This  was  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  defign  than  perhaps  it  Teems  at  firft,  for  it  obliged 
him,  not  only  to  perufe  all  the  Englijh  Hiftorians,  but  alfo 
thofe  of  other  Nations,  who  had  any  affairs  with  the 
Englijh,  in  order  to  procure  light,  and  be  allured  of  the 
truth  of  the  fails,  by  confronting  the  feveral  Authors. 
He  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  fucceed,  or  rather 
would,  probably,  have  mifcarried,  had  he  not  before  qua- 
lified himfelf  for  reading,  in  their  original  Tongue,  all  the 
Books  he  was  obliged  to  confult.  Befides  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  he  learnt  at  the  College,  and  had  fince  improved, 
he  underftood  Italian  and  Spanijh,  not  to  mention  High 
and  Lima-Dutch,  of  which  indeed  he  was  not  fo  much 
mailer.  As  for  Englijh,  which  was  the  moft  neceflary  of 
all,  he  had  made  that  his  particular  Study. 

Though  he  was  of  a  very  ftrong  conftitution,  yet  a 
feventeen  years  conffant  application  to  compofe  his  Hiftory, 
entirely  mined  his  health.  About  three  years  before  his 
death,' he  found  himfelf  quite  fpent,  and  frequently  feized 
with  violent  pains  in  his  Stomach.  He  might  have  re- 
covered if  he  would  have  relinquifhed  his  Work,  and  un- 
bent his  mind  for  a  time.  Of  this  he  was  fenfible,  but 
could  not  refolve  it,  as  he  ought.  All  he  indulged  himfelf 
in,  was,  not  to  rife  before  fix  a-Clock,  after  which  it  was 


impoflible  for  him  to  fleep  or  lie  in  his  bed.  As  to  kis 
diverfions,  of  which  walking  was  the  moft  ufual,  he  was 
quickly  tired  of  them,  and,  if  his  indifpofition  permitted, 
returned  to  his  Work,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  illnefs, 
and  properly  his  fole  delight.  At  laft,  a  violent  Fever,  at- 
tended with  an  oppreflion  upon  his  Lungs,  carried  him  off 
the  feventh  day,  being  the  16th  of  May  1725- 

He  has  left  one  Son  and  fix  Daughters. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  Mr.  D  e 
R  a  p  1  n  was  naturally  grave.  This  led  him,  whilft  he 
was  in  the  fervice,  to  feek  the  converfation  of  the  Serious, 
which  prejudiced  not  only  feveral  of  his  Comrades,  but 
even  fome  of  his  Superiors,  againft  him,  who  would  have 
had  him  partake  of  all  their  diverfions.  But,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  it  gained  him  the  Efteem  and  Friendship  of 
many  Perfons  of  Merit,  who  were  in  confiderable  Pofts. 
We  are  not  however  to  imagine,  he  was  an  enemy  to 
Mirth  :  he  could  be  merry  on  occafion,  though  not  fo  fre- 
quently, nor  fo  immoderately  as  many  are.  Nay,  he  writ 
feveral  little  things  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  with  humour  and 
gaiety :  but  as  they  were  on  light  or  ludicrous  Subjects, 
and  defigned  only  for  a  prefent  amufement  with  his 
Friends,  he  never  thought  them  worth  reviling,  and  I 
queftion  whether  there  is  one  to  be  found  among  his  Pa- 
pers. What  has  been  faid  of  his  application  to  his  Study, 
and  Works,  is  alfo  to  be  underftood  with  this  limita- 
tion, that  it  never  hindered  him  from  embracing  all 
opportunities  to  ferve  his  Friends,  and  reconcile  their  diffe- 
rences. 

Thus  have  I  done  what  lies  in  my  power,  to  make  known 
Mr.  de  R  a  pin's  Character.  I  am  fenfible,  that  to  have 
a  compleat  Idea  of  him,  we  muft,  befides  what  I  have  faid, 
confider  him  in  his  Writings,  but  this  is  what  I  fhall  not 
undertake.  It  belongs  to  the  Publick  to  declare  what  opi- 
nion he  there  gives  of  himfelf,  and  to  determine  whether 
he  fhows  good  Senfe  and  Judgment  in  his  manner  of  dis- 
covering the  motives  of  Actions ;  and  above  all,  whether 
he  has  juftly  obferved  an  entire  Impartiality,  fo  eflential  te 
a  good  Hiftory. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  fay  to  you  concerning  Mr.  DE 
R  a  p  in.     I  wifh  it  may  be  fatisfactory,  and  am, 
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The  Extent  of  Great-Britain  or  Albion.  Whence  fo  called.  The  Firft  Inhabitant?,  Cuftorns, 
and  Manners  of  the  Britons.  Their  Way  of  Fighting,  and  Commerce.  Their  Religion, 
The  Druids.     Their  Government.     Original  of  the  Irifli,  Scots,  and  Pidts. 


IREJT-BRITJIN  k,  without 
contradiction,  the  largeft,  fineft,  and 
moft  considerable  Ifland  in  Europe  : 
Nay,  one  might  venture  to  affirm, 
Jlie  holds  the  firft  Rank  among  all 
the  Ifles  of  the  known  World  ;  and 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  no  difficult  task 
to  prove,  /he  juftly  deferves  this  Pre- 
ference. But  not  to  enter  into  fo 
needlefs  a  Difcuffion,  it  fuffices  to  fay,  very  few  can  be 
compared  to  her  for  Temperatenefs  of  Air,  Number  of 
Inhabitants,  and  all  the  Neceflaries  as  well  as  Comforts  of 
Life.  If /be  wants  any  thing  of  foreign  growth,  her  Wants 
are  eafily  and  plentifully  fupplied  by  her  Commerce,  which 
brings  home  to  her  whatever  is  rare  and  excellent  in  all  Parts 
ef  the  World. 

I  fhall  not  undertake  to  difplay  here  all  that  may  be  faid  to 
the  Advantage  of  this  Ifland,  or  repeat  all  the  Encomiums 
beftowed  on  her,  as  well  by  the  Ancients  as  Moderns.  The 
prefent  flourifhing  State  of  Great-Britain  fufficiently  fpeaks 
for  her.  Her  Fleets,  by  which  the  reigns  Sovereign  of  the 
Britijh  Seas  ( i ) ;  her  Troops,  whofe  Valour  makes  them 
every  where  dreaded  ;  her  illuftrious  Generals,  who  have  car- 
ried the  Terror  of  her  Arms  to  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  Eu- 
rope, exalt  her  much  Higher  than  all  I  can  fay  in  bar  Praife. 
Befides,  every  one  knows,  this  truly  fortunate  Ifle,  by  her 
Riches  and  the  excellent  Conftitution  of  her  Government 
long  fince  eftabli  filed,  enjoys  a  Happinefs  unknown  to  the 
reft  of  the  World. 

I  don't  queftion  but  the  Figure  England  has  made  for 
fome  time,  infpires  many  Perfons  with  a  Curiofity  to  learn 
by  what  Steps  /he  is  arrived  to  that  Height  of  Grandeur  and 
Power,  which  renders  her  fo  formidable  to  her  Neighbours. 
It  was  this  Imagination  that  led  me  to  publifh  the  prefent 
Hiftory  in  French,  for  the  Benefit  of  thofe  who  not  under- 
standing the  Engli/h  Tongue,  cannot  fatisfy  their  Curiofity 
by  reading  the  Hirtories  writ  in  the  Language  of  the  Coun- 
try.    I  am  apt  to  believe  this  Work  mull  needs  meet  with  a 


favourable  Reception,  if  the  Hiftory  itfelf  does  not  fuffer  by 
the  Hiftorian's  Defects.     But 

As  Great-Britain  has  all  along  been  divided  into  two 
Parts,  namely,  England  and  Scotland,  I  muft  warn  the 
Reader,  that  my  Defign  is  only  to  write  the  Hiftory  of 
England  in  particular.  Though  the  Neighbourhood  of  thefe 
two  States  has  been  productive  of  feveral  Events  common  to 
Both,  their  Hiftories  are  neverthelefs  diftincT:  from  each 
other.  And  therefore,  I  fee  no  fufficient  Reafon  to  induce 
me  to  imitate  fundry  Hiftorians  who  have  joined  them  to- 
gether, on  pretence  that  the  two  Kingdoms  in  the  laft 
Century  were  united  under  one  and  the  fame  Sovereign. 
As  for  the  particular  Hiftory  of  England,  to  which  I  intend  to 
confine  myfelf,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  it  contains  as  great  Va- 
riety, with  as  many  entertaining  and  remarkable  Events,  as 
moft  Hiftories  hitherto  extant.  It  is  true  indeed,  it  has  its 
dry  and  barren  Places,  efpecially  in  the  Beginning  ;  but  this 
is  an  Imperfection  common  to  it  with  the  Hiftories  of 
France,  Spain,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Kingdoms  founded 
by  the  Northern  Nations.  As  there  were  but  few  Men 
of  Letters  among  the  Nations,  that,  like  a  Deluge,  over-ran 
the  Roman  Empire,  there  were  confequently  but  few  Wri- 
ters who  took  care  to  tranfmit  to  Pofterity,  Memori- 
als of  their  Hiftories.  This  Hiftory,  like  moft  others, 
may  be  compared  to  a  River  which  fwells  in  proportion  to 
its  Diftance  from  the  Fountain-Head,  and  grows  immenfely 
great  where  it  falls  into  the  Ocean.  But  as  England  is 
a  Part,  and  That  the  moft  confiderable  of  Great-Britain, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  prefix  to  the  Hiftory  of  that 
Kingdom,  a  general  Account  of  the  Ifland,  of  the  firft  In- 
habitants, their  Cuftorns,  Manners,  Government  and  Re- 
ligion. 

The  Island  of  Albion  or  Britain  was  fcarcc 
known  to  the  Romans  till  the  Time  of  their  Emperors. 
Julius  Cafar  was  properly  the  firft  that  difcover'd  it  to  them, 
by  carrying  thither  the  Roman  Eagles,  and  by  the  Account 
of    his   two   Britijl)  Expeditions,  the  Particulars  whereof  he 


(0 _  Well  may  the  Eigltjh  be  called  Lords  of  the  Britijh  Seas,  fince  the  Royal  Navy  of  England  confiit-,  of  7  Men  of  War  of  100  Guns,    13  of  90, 

»    ?    8o'  23  ot  7°>   '9  of  6o»  47  «f  5°)  (that  is,  125  of  the  Line  of  Battlel  befides  23  of  40,  9  of  ;o,  and  ij  ol  20  :  In  all   iSi.     !•■■■  Bit 
rrej,  to  bit  Hijlorj, 
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1:?.-,  given  in  his  Commentaries.  He  fays,  it  is  an  Ifland  in 
tilt;  Shape  of  a  Triangle:  He  fets  down  the  Length  of  each 
Side,  and  tells  us,  the  whole  Circuit  of  the  Ifle  meafures 
about  fifteen  hundred  Miles,  or  five  hundred  French  Leagues. 
After  fuel)  a  Defciiption,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  what 
Tac.  Life  cf  Tacitus  feems  to  afiert,  and  Dion  Cajffius  pofitively  affirms, 
that  Britain  was  not  difcovered  to  be  an  Ifland  till  the  Go- 
vernment of  Julius  Agricola,  that  is,  in  the  Reign  of  Vefpa- 
fian,  Titus,  or  Donutian.  Was  it  poffible  for  Cesfar's  Com- 
mentaries to  be  unknown  to  thefe  Hiftorians?  (i) 
Zxt,  Great-Britain,    as  Cafar  obferved,  being  almoft  Trian- 

Creat  Bri-  „U\M  jf  ;t  be  confidered  as  bounded  by  three  Right-lines, 
forming  a  perfect  Triangle,  the  three  Sides  together  may 
be  rcckon'd  about  fifteen  hundred  Miles.  But  allowing 
for  the  Windings  of  the  Coaft,  they  are  found  to  make 
about  eighteen  hundred  Miles,  or  fix  hundred  French 
c*mi'  Leagues  in  Compafs.  The  fhorteft  Side,  which  looks  to- 
wards France,  and  reaches  from  the  North-Foreland  in 
Kent  {-)  to  the  Land's-End  (3)  in  Cornwall,  contains  about 
three  hundred  Miles.  The-Weftern  Side,  over  againft 
irelard,  from  the  Land's-End  to  the  northermoft  Point  of 
Scotland,  may  be  about  eight  hundred  Miles  in  length,  and 
the  third  or  Eaftern  Side  about  feven  hundred. 
Efyn  1 .,,.  ,-  The  Names  of  Albion  and  Britain,  by  which  this  Ifle 
•"•  Wwi  has  been  known,  are  both  of  fo  antient  a  Date,  that  their 
Albion.  Origin  is  not  tobetrae'd.  To  Conjecture  only,  recourfe  has 
been  had  in  this  Cafe.  The  firft  of  thefe  Names,  fay 
fome,  was  received  from  a  certain  Giant,  Son  of  Nep- 
tune. Others  derive  the  Name  Albion  from  the  Greek 
Word  Alphon,  fignifying  White,  becaufe  the  Coafts,  when 
viewed  at  a  diftance,  look  of  that  Colour.  Some  again 
imagine  Albion  comes  from  the  Celtick  Word  Alp  or  High, 
the  Land  appearing  fo  as  you  approach  it  from  the  Conti- 
nent (4), 


Camden. 


As  for   the  Origin  of  the  Name  Britain,  we  find,    a- 
'ir'.'d  '  mong    the     Antiquaries,    variety   of   Opinions  or  Conjee - 


£lja  I     V  -f 

:    ;:>  " 

Britain. 


the  Principal  of  which  are  thefe  Four.  The  firft, 
that  the  Name  of  Britain  was  given  to  the  Ifland  by   Bru- 

Somncr.  tus,  a  Trojan  Prince.  The  fecond  is  Somtufs  a  learned 
Englijhman,  who  fuppofes  that  becaufe  of  the  violent  Mo- 
tion of  the  Sea  which  wa&es  the  Coafts  of  Great-Britain, 
this  Name  may  come  from  the  Britifli  Word  Brydio  or 
Rage.  The  third,  efpoufed  by  Camden,  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, and  others,  is  founded  upon  the  Word  Brith,  fignify- 
ing in  the  Britifli  Tongue,  IVoad,  becaufe  the  ancient  Bri- 

I     hart  in    tons    ufed   to  dye   their  Skins  blue  with  that  Plant.     The 

c naan.  fourth  is  Bochart\  :  That  famous  Antiquary  believed,  the 
Phoenicians  coming  to  buy  Tin  in  the  Ifland  of  Albion,  gave 
it  the  Name  of  Barat-Anac,  that  is,  the  Land  or  Country 
of  Tin,  which  being  by  the  Greeks  mollified  into  Britan- 

Strabo,  }.z.,iia  (5)  was  adopted  by  the  Romans.  This  Etymology  feems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Gracious  calling  the  Hies  of  Scilly, 
Cajfiterides,  which  fignifies  in  Greek  the  fame  as  Barat- 
Anac  in  Phanician. 

,  If  I  may  be  allowed   to   fpeak  my  Opinion  of  thefe  four 

r  Etymologies,  the  Firft  feems  to  be  founded  altogether 
-•  upon  a  Fable.  The  Second,  deriving  the  Name,  Britain 
from  a  Britifli  Word  fignifying  Rage,  is,  I  think,  un- 
warrantable ;  becaufe  the  Ifland  receiving  this  Name  from 
Foreigners,  as  will  be  fliown  prefently,  it  is  not  likely  they 
fhould  take  it  from  the  Britifli  Language,  of  which  pro- 
bably they  were  ignorant  :  Befides,  it  is  not  Fact  that  the 
Sea  rages  more  on  the  Coaft  of  Great-Britain  than  in  other 
Places.  Cunfequently  its  Motion  not  being  uncommon, 
could  not  give  occafion  to  derive  this  Name  from  a  Word 
fio-nifying  Rage.  The  Third,  deriving  the  Name  from 
the  Word  Brith  or  Woad,  is  the  moft  generally  received. 
But  however,  it  is  liable  to  one  Objection,  which  thofe 
that  embrace  it,  ought  to  remove :  and  that  is,  the  Name 
of  Britain  was  certainly  given  to  the  Ifland  by  Foreigners. 
This  is  evident  from  the  Natives  never  ftiling  their 
Country  Britain,  or  themfelves  Britons.  Their  true 
Name  is  Cumrl  or  Cumbri,  from  whence  Cambria,  the 
Name  of  Wales  to  this  Day  among  the  Welfli.  Now  it  is 
by  no  means  probable,  that  Foreigners  fhould  make  ufe  of 
a  Britifli  Word  to  form  the  Name  of  this  Ifland.  So,  the 
Fourth  Opinion,  viz.  Bocbart's,  feems  to  me  the  moft  na- 
tural. It  can't  be  faid  to  be  unlikely  that  the  Phoenicians, 
the  firft  Traders  to  this  Ifland,  fhould  give  it  the  Name  of 
Baratanac,  or  the  Land  of  Tin.  Suppofing  this,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Name  palling  from  the  Phoenicians  to  die  Grecians, 


and  from  thefe  laft  to  the  Romans,  was  changed  into  Thar 
of  Britannia  (6).  However  this  be,  we  have  nothing  to  truft 
to  in  this  Matter  but  very  doubtful  Conjectures.  The 
late  Inltances  of  the  Names  given  to  new-found  Land, 
are  fo  many  Demonftrations,  that  Caprice  has  as  great  a  fhare 
as  Reafon  in  coining  thefe  new  Names.  A  Saint's  Day, 
the  Name  of  a  Leader  or  Pilot,  the  firft  Object  that 
chanced  to  prefent  itfelf  to  view,  an  Accident  happening  at 
the  Time  of  the  Difcovery  of  thefe  new  Lands,  have 
ufually  ferved  for  Foundation  to  the  Names  affigned  them. 
So  that  perhaps  the  Conjectures  of  Camden  and  Bochart  are 
as  little  to  the  Purpofe  with  refpect  to  Britain,  as  Ours 
would  be,  if  ignorant  of  die  Occafion  of  the  Names  given 
to  the  feveral  Parts  of  America,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  trace 
them  from  the  Language,  Cuftom,  or  Commerce  of  the 
Natives. 

We  are  as  much  in  the  Dark  concerning  the  Origin  of  Origin  of 
the  firft  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  of  Albion,  for  in  all  likeli-'/j'  ^ritor--'' 
hood  it  was   peopled  by  Colonies  from  different  Places,  and 
at  different  Times.     Endeavours  therefore    have  been  ufed  Ca?fjr. 
to  give  us  fome  light  into  this  Matter  from  their  Cuftoms,  1'acilus< 
Manners,  Religion,  and   Form  of  Government.     But  be- 
fore 1  proceed  to  what  has  been  conjectured  on  this  Head, 
it  will  be  neceffary  juft  to  touch  upon  the  Fabulous  Story  of 
Brutus,  publifhed  by     Geoffrey  of   Monmouth,  a  Writer   of 
the  Xllth  Century.     Not  that  it  deferves  Notice  ;  but  be- 
ing mentioned  by  almoft  all  tile   Englifli  Hiftorians,  it  feems 
hardly  pardonable  to  nafs  it  over  in  Silence.     Befides,  it  is 
the  part   of  a  good  Hiitorian   not  only  to  relate  Matters  of 
Fact,  but  alfo  to  guard  his  Readers   againft  the  Fictions  "ob- 
truded upon  the  World1  for  Truths. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  Bencdietin  Monk,  penned  in 
Latin  a  Hiltory  of  Britain,  and  dedicated  it  to  Robert  Earl 
of  Glocejler,  natural  Son  of  Henry  I.  King  of  England.  In 
this  pretended  Hiftory  Britain  is  faid  to  receive  her  Name 
from  Brutus,  the  Firft  of  her  Kings.  What  the  Hiftorian 
relates  is  as  follows : 

Brutus,  Son  of  Sylvius,  Grandfon  of  /Eneas,  had  the  Tic  Story 
Misfortune  to  kill  his  Father  as  he  was  fhooting  at  a  Deer.  r'f  Brmu>. 
As  he  could  not  or  would  not,  after  tin's  fatal  Accident,  ftay 
any  longer  in  Italy,  he  retires  into  Greece,  where  gathering 
together  the  Defendants  of  the  Trojans  that  were  brought 
thither  after  the  Deftruction  of  their  City,  he  puts  to  Sea 
with  them,  and  after  long  wandering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
enters  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  and  performs  Wonders  in  fe- 
veral Places,  particularly  in  Gaul  againft  Goffarius  King 
of  Aquitain.  At  length,  guided  by  an  Oracle,  he  comes 
and  lands  in  the  Ifland  of  Albion,  at  a  Place  where  Totnefs 
now  ftands  in  the  County  of  Devon.  The  Ifland  was  at 
that  time  inhabited  by  Giants  cf  the  Race  of  Cham,  whofe 
Chief  or  King  was  Gog-Magog.  Brutus  and  his  Compa- 
nions, though  few  in  Number,  not  only  keep  their 
ground,  but  root  out  the  Giants  and  get  poileflion  of  the 
Ifland,  which  Brutus  from  his  own  Name  called  Britain. 
Before  his  Death,  he  divided  his  Dominions  among  his 
three  Sons.  Locrin  or  Loegrin  had  for  his  Share  Loegria  lo 
called  from  him,  the  fame  with  England  now,  exclulive  of 
IVales,  which  was  the  Share  of  Camber,  Brutus's  fecond  Son, 
and  from  him  named  Cambria.  Albanacl  the  youngeft,  had 
the  Country  fince  called  Scotland,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Name  of  Albania.  (7) 

Having  laid  thefe  Foundations,  the  Author  continues  his 
Hiftory,  giving  an  Account  of  the  various  Revolutions  that 
happened  in  the  Ifland,  under  the  Kings  Succeffors  of 
Brutus,  whofe  Names  he  relates  with  fome  of  their  Ac- 
tions. But  as  to  the  Time  of  their  Reigns  he  is  not  fo 
exact,  fetting  down  neither  when  they  began,  nor  how 
long  they  lafted.  He  is  contented  with  faying,  Brutus's 
Arrival  in  Albion  was  twelve  hundred  Years  after  the  Flood, 
and  fixty-fix  after  the  Deftruction  of  Troy.  This  Hiftory, 
publifhed  in  fo  dark  an  Age,  was  greedily  received,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Welfli,  the  Poftcrity  of  the  antient  Britons. 
But  it  brings  with  it  fo  many  Marks  of  Forgery,  that  it 
is  looked  upon  by  all  that  have  eramined  it  with  any  At- 
tention, as  a  Fiction  of  Getffrey  himfelf,  or  Come  other  Au- 
thor, whom  he  has  too  implicitly  followed. 

After  rejecting  this  Fable,  I  wifh  it  were  in  my  Power 
to  give  a  fatisfactory  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Britoiy. 
But  that  is  impoflible.  We  muft  be  fati-.fied  with  the 
Conjectures  of  Cafar,  Tacitus,  and  fomemore  modern  Au- 
thors :.  The  moft  probable  Account  feems  to  be  this  : 


(1)  Tacitus  fays,   Hanc  oram  noviffimi  maris,  tunc  pr-.mum  Romana  Claffis  circumveaa.   tnfulam  die  Biiti  11  niam  afi i         Words  tunc  | 

ess  appears  by  tic  Context,  mujl  reft:  G  .■eminent  of   Agricola.     This  is  Rafin's  Obfervation.     But  aftei  all  Tacitai  migl 

tixn  Cafar's  Commentaries.     For  in  &  rime  Britain  was  only  fuppofed  to  be  an  Ifland,  but  not  known  to  b     i    bj    thi    .'..■-    ,  till  A  1:. 

iail'd  round  it.     Dion  Cajjr.is  liv'd  about  a  hundred  Years  after  Tacitus ;  in  the  latter  end  ot  the  ad,  and  the  beginning  of  the  jd  Century. 

(2)  Call'd  by  the  Romans.  Centittm. 

(3)  Belcrium. 

(4.)  Alfm  in  the  Phanician  Tongue  fignifics  a  High  Mountain ;  and  Alien  in  the  fame  Language  f.enif,.     White.     The  Derivation  from  Allen  feems  to 
be  countenanced  by  the  Britifli  Poets,  who  call  Britain,  Inif-itien,  i.e.  the  fVhitc-Ijland.     See  Sclden's  Note:  on  f'o/j     ..'     ..  p.  20. 

(5)  The  Termination  —tania,  fignifying  in  Greek,  Region,  mows,  according  to  Camden,  that  thisWord  was  formed  h\   the   Greeks,  juft  as  Mauritania, 
lufitania,  Aouitania,  &c.   Rafir..     It  is  a  queftion  whether  there  is  any  fuch  CrcckVJovi  as  —lani a  Egni  ( 

(6)  A  modem  Author  gives  the  following  Derivation.     The  Phoenicians  having  pancd  the  Streights,  ma  with  no  Ifland  in  the  Ocean  comparable  to  thefe 
now  called  the Britip  l/lcs.     Thefe  therefore  by  way  of  Eminence  they  called  Britban,  that  is,  (     .        r.  II  inds  in  the  Outer-Sea,  in  Oppofition  to 

the  Mediterranean,  which  they  called  the  Inner-Sea.     From  Briihan,  Britannia  naturally  flows.     T.e  Clerc. 

trl  The   Name  t  f  Loegria  is  loft  ;  Cambria  is  retained  by  the  tFelJh,  as  Albany  is  by  the-  Seat,     But  this  is  10  Pncf  el  the  Origin  of  thefe  Kami 
fiich  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  related,  Rapr., 

That 
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That  Great-  Britain  was  peopled  by  the  Celt  a  or  Gauls, 
defcended   from    Gomer   Son   of  'Japhet,    is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged.    Of  This  the  Name  Cumri  (i),  by  which  the 
JVelJh  call  thenilclves  ftill  in  their  Language,  and  feveral 
other  Reafons,  will  not  fufFerus  to  doubt.     Befides,  the  nu- 
merous fwarms  of  Gauls  that  over-ran  fo  great  a  Part  of 
Europe  and  Afea,  make  it  credible,  they  neglected  not  to 
fend  Colonies  into  Great-Britain  which  lay  i'o  near  them. 
Camden.      The  Affinity,  taken  notice  of  by  Antiquaries,  between  the 
Brit.  p.  xv.  Qaujs  amj   ftritom  with    refpect  to  Religion,  is  a  farther 
Confirmation    of  this  Opinion.      It   is  true  indeed,    the 
Bclgct  are  {kid  by  fome  Writers  to  fettle  in  the  Eajlertt,  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Jf^cjicrn,  and  the  Hibernians  or  Irijb  in  the 
Northern  Parts  of  Great-Bntain.     But  this  is  not  incon- 
fiitent  with  the  common  Opinion.     The  Beiges  were  no 
other  than  Gauls,  and  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  Irijh 
or  Scots,  were,  according  to  fome  Writers,  Colonies  of  the 
Celtiberian-Gauls  that  inhabited  along  the  IVe/lern  Coafts  of 
Spain.     But  fuppofing  it  were  not  very  certain,  that  thefe 
Spaniards  were   Celtiberians,  it  can't  be  denied,    that  the 
Southern  Part,    now  called  England,  was  peopled  by  the 
Gauls.     This  is  the  molt  probable  Account  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Britons. 
Matam  and      As  for  their  Manners,  Cuftoms,  Religion,  and  Govern- 
fcBrito      ment,   though  mentioned   by  Ceefar  in  his   Commentaries, 
Cefar  Com.  fhould  we  confine  ourfelves  to  what  he  has  faid,  our  Know- 
!•  v.  ledge  would  be  but  very  imperfect.     A  fuller  Difcovery  of 

AErico"'"  tne'e  tn'nos  muft  De  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Authors  who 
writ  after  the  Romans  were  become  Mailers  of  Britain.  As 
the  Britons  did  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  alter  their  Cu- 
ftoms and  Manners,  what  thefe. Authors  fay  of  the  Britons 
of  thofe  Days,  may  be  prefumed  to  agree  in  many  refpects 
with  the  antient  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland. 

The  Britons  were  generally  tall  and  well-made,  and, 
like  mod  of  the  Irijb  at  this  Day,  yellow-hair'd.  Their 
Conilitution  was  fo  good,  that,  according  to  Plutarch, 
they  frequently  liv'd  a  hundred  and  twenty  Years.  This 
length  of  Days  was  probably  owing  to  their  Sobriety  and 
Temperance  as  much  or  more  than  to  the  Wholfomnefs  of 
the  Air.  The  ufe  of  Cloaths  was  fcarce  known  in  the 
Ifland.  None  but  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Coafts 
covcr'd  their  Nakednefs  with  the  Skins  of  wild  Beafts  care- 
lefly  thrown  over  them,  not  fo  much  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  Cold,  as  to  avoid  giving  Offence  to  the  Strangers 
Solinus  that  came  to  traffick  with  them.  They  were  wont  by 
Plin.  Hift.  wav  0f  Ornament  to  make  Incifions  in  their  Bodies  in  the 
Nat.  1.  xxii.  ghape  Qf  F]owerS;  Trees  and  Animals,  which  with  the 
Juice  of  JVoad  they  painted  of  a  Sky-colour  that  never 
wore  out.  Thefe  Scars  are  by  Tertullian  tcrm'd  Britanno- 
rum  Stigmata. 

They  liv'd  in  Woods,  in  Hutts  cover'd  over  with  Skins, 
Boughs  or  Turf.  There  are  People  now  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  that  arc  faid  to  have  no  other  Houfes.  I  remem- 
ber alio  to  have  feen  in  Ireland  poor  People  living  in  a  Hutt 
cover'd  only  with  green  Turf,  and  not  above  three  or  four 
times  bigger  than  their  Body.  I  was  told ,  they  liv'd 
quietly  in  thefe  Habitations,  without  ftirring  abroad  unlefs  to 
provide  for  their  Subfiftence,  and,  contented  with  Milk  and 
Potatoes,  gave  themfelves  no  farther  trouble.  This  may  ferve 
to  give  us  an  Idea  of  the  way  of  living  as  well  among  the 
antient  Britons,  as,  perhaps,  among  many  other  Nations. 
Their  ufual  Food  was  Milk,  and  Flefh  got  by  Hunting,  their 
Woods  and  Plains  being  well  ftock'd  with  Game.  As  for 
domeftick  Fowls,  Hens  and  Geefe,  if  they  bred  any,  it 
\lvas  for  their  pleafure,  being  ftrictly  forbid  by  their  Religion 
Celir  Com.  to  eat  them,  as  Ceefar  exprefly  obferves.  Neither  did 
i'  v>  they  eat  any  Fifh,    though    the  Rivers  and   the  Sea  that 

furrounded  them,  were  plentifully  ftor'd  with  them.  Their 
Towns  or  rather  Villages  were  only  a  confus'd  parcel  of 
Hutts  plac'd  at  a  little  diftance  from  each  other,  without  any 
Order  or  Diftinction  of  Streets.  They  generally  flood  in 
the  Middle  of  a  Wood,  the  Avenues  whereof  were  defend- 
ed with  flight  Ramparts  of  Earth,  or  with  the  Trees  that 


were  fell'd  to  clear  the  Ground.  Notwithflanding  this  their 
plain  and  funple  Manner  of  living,  fo  remote  from  the 
Luxury  of  other  Nations,  they  were  as  quick  of  Appre- 
Iienfion  as  their  Neighbours  the  Gauls,  and,  if  Tacitus  may 
be  credited,  of  greater  Penetration.  Diodorus  Siculus  does 
not  fcruple  to  prefer  their  Honefty  and  Integrity  before 
That  of  the  Romans.  One  Cuitom  however  they  had  that 
feem'd  deteflable  to  other  Nations,  though  for  their  part 
they  thought  it  very  innocent :  And  that  was,  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  Brothers  or  Friends  to  live  all  together  and  have  their 
Wives  in  common.  This  Cuitom  continued  a  long  time 
among  them,  though  in  other  refpedls  they  were  grown 
very  civiliz'd  by  their  Commerce  with  the  Romans,  when 
Matters  of  this  Ifland.  A  Britijh  Lady  being  upbraided 
one  day  by  Julia,  Severus's  Emprefs,  with  a  Cuitom  lb 
contrary  to  the  Practice  of  other  Nations,  is  faid,  by  an 
Hiftoriviii,  to  return  this  bold  Anfwer,  The  Roman  Ladies  Dio.lJxxvW 
have  little  Reafon  to  reproach  us  upon  this  Account,  fence  we 
do  publickly  with  the  btji  of  our  Men  no  more  that  what  they  do 
privately  with  the  ivorjl  of  Theirs,  Freedmcn  and  Slaves.  The 
Britons,  without  doubt,  difFer'd  from  more  civiliz'd  Nati- 
ons in  many  other  Cuftoms  (2).  But  their  Country  being 
little  frequented  by  Foreigners,  we  know  but  few  Particu- 
lars about  them,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  Time  before 
the  Arrival  of  the  Romans.  We  muft  therefore  be  fatisfied 
with  what  we  find  (cattered  here  and  there  in  Authors,  who 
it  may  be,  for  the  moft  part,  knew  but  little  of  the  Matter. 

Ceefar  gives  a  great  Character  of  the  Valour  of  the  Bri-  The  Briton* 
tons,    and  their  going  to  Battle  with  undaunted  Bravery,  rnmncrtf 
But  it  is  hard  to  underftand  his  Defcription  of  their  wav  of  ^"T 

F,.    1.  tt      r  1  r         .         *-  J  Lienr  Com, 

lghting.      He  fays,    they  fought    for   the    moft    part   in  1.  iv. 

Chariots,  from  whence,  furioufly  driving  among  their  Ene- 
mies, they  flung  their  Darts:  but  when  they  had  to  deal  with 
the  Horfe,  they  left  their  Chariots  to  fight  on  Foot  with 
Advantage.  Now  this  feems  very  ftrange.  For  my  part,  I 
own  I  can't  conceive  what  Advantage  they  could  have  to  en- 
gage the  Horfe  rather  on  foot  than  in  their  Chariots. 

As  well  fituated  for  Trade  as  die  Britons  were,  we  don't  Tbdr  Trade, 
find  they  had  any  large  VefTels,  or  ventur'd  to  Sea  beyond 
the  Coafts  of  Gaul.  Their  chief  Commerce  was  with 
the  Phoenician  Merchants  (3),  who,  after  the  Difcovery  of 
the  Ifland,  exported  every  Year  great  Quantities  of  Tin, 
with  which  they  drove  a  very  gainful  Trade  with  diitant 
Nations.  But  notwithftanding  all  their  Care  to  conce.il 
the  Fountain-Head,  the  Greeks  (4)  difcovered  it  at  length, 
and  came  and  traded  alfo  to  the  fame  Place. 

This  Commerce  being  carried  on  in  the  furtheft  Parts  of77'"  Rl '•'" 
Cornwal  only,  Foreign  Merchants  had  no  Opportunity  to  s '""' 
know  exactly  the  State  of  the  Ifland.  For  which  reafon 
we  are  ignorant  at  this  day,  of  many  Particulars,  concern- 
ing the  Religion  and  Government  of  the  Britons,  that  pro- 
bably would  have  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us,  if  other 
Nations  had  met  with  Information.  A  full  account  there- 
fore muft  not  be  expected  of  thefe  Matters,  fince  Here,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  Cafes,  Conjectures  only  are  all  we 
have  to  go  upon.  Thus  much  however  is  known,  that  the 
Britons  had  in  a  manner  the  fame  Gods  with  the  Gauls. 
For  Inftance,  Dis  and  Samothes  were  Deities  equally  wor- 
fhipped  by  both  Nations.  But  the  Britons  had  a  very  parti- 
cular Veneration  for  Andate,  Goddefs  of  Victory,  to  whom 
they  facrificed  their  Prifoners  of  War. 

We  know   moreover   the  Druids,    as  well  among  the  The  Druid?, 
Britons  as  Gauls,  had  the  Care  and  Direction  of  all  Religi 
ous  Matters  (5).     The  Name  Druid  comes  from  the  Word  c.'^ 
Deru,    fignifying  in  the  Britijh  or   Celtic  Language,    an 
Oak,  like  Drus  in  the  Greek  (6).      For  the  Mifletoe  that 
grows  on  the  Oak  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  moft 
facred  Thing,  and  the  greateft  Bleffing  from  Heaven  (7). 
The  Druids  were  held  in  fuch  Veneration  by  the  People, 
that  their  Authority  was  almoft  abfolute.     No  publick  Af- 
fairs were  tranfacted   without  their  Approbation  :    not  fo 
much  as  a  Malefactor  could  be  put  to  death  without  their 
Confent.     Religion  not  only  afforded  them  a  Pretence  to 


Carfar,  1- 
Pliny,  1.  xvi. 


(1)  That  is,  Indigents,  or  the  firft  and  moft  antient  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  in  Oppofition  to  thofe  that  came  over  from  Belgium.     Mag.  Brit.  p.  8. 

(2)  Another  Cuitom  they  had,  •viz.  If  a  Wife  was  fuund  acceffary  to  her  Huiband's  death,  Ihe  was  proceeded  againft  with  Fire,  Hence,  fays  dke, 
our  prefent  Law  of  burning  Women  that  have  kill'd  their  Hulhands. 

(3)  The  Phoenician,  firft  came  to  Britain  before  the  Trojan  War.     Sam.  Brit.   p.  47. 

(4)  The  Greeks  came  hither   160  Years  before  Julius  Co-jar.     Sam.  Brit.  p.  74. 

(5)  Et  vos,  Barbaricos  ritus  moremque  finiftrum  Sacrorum,  Druidse,  pofitis  rcpetiftis  ab  armis.     Solis  noffe  dcor,  Sec.     Lutan. 

The  Druids,  now,  while  Arms  are  heard  no  more,  And  other  Bodies  in  new  Worlds  they  find. 

Old  Myfteries  and  barb'rous  Rites  reftore :  Thus  Life  for  ever  runs  its  cndlefs  Race, 

A  Tribe  who  fingular  Religion  love,  And  like  a  Line,  Death  but  divides  the  Space j 

And  haunt  the  lonely  Coverts  of  the  Grove.  A  Stop  which  can  but  for  a  Moment  laft, 

To  thefe,  and  thefe  of  all  Mankind  alone,  A  Point  between  the  Future  and  the  Paft. 

The  Gods  are  fure  reveal'd,  or  fure  unknown*  Thrice  happy  they  beneath  their  Northern  Skies, 

If  dying  Mortals  Doom  they  fing  aright,  Who  that  worft  Fear,  the  Fear  of  Death  dclpife  ; 

No  Ghofts  defcend  to  dwell  in  dreadful  Night :  Hence  they  no  Cares  for  this  frail  Being  feel, 

No  parting  Souls  to  grilly  Pluto  go,  But  rufli  undaunted  on  the  pointed  Steel; 

Nor  feek  the  dreary  filent  Shades  below  :  Provoke  approaching  Fate,  and  bravely  feern, 

But  forth  they  fly  Immortal  in  their  Kind,  To  fpare  that  Lite  which  muft  fo  foon  return.  Lucan. 

(6)  Father  Pezron,  in  his  Book  of  the  Original  of  the  Celtic  Language,  will  have  both  Greek  and  Latin  to  come  from  Celtic.  If  fo,  the  Greek  Word  Drus 
muft  come  from  the  Celtic  Deru.     Rapin. 

(7)  Ad  y-.jcum  Druidte,  Druidx  cantare  jolehant.  Ovid.  They  called  the  Mifletoe,  as  they  ftill  call  it  in  fome  Part  of  Wales,  the  Pren-Atvyr. 
Thefe  Groves  where  they  worfhipped  were  called  Llnuyn,  thence  probably  the  Word  Llan  fignifying  now  in  IVcljh  a  Church.  Thefe  Groves  were  lncloiermnrj 
of  fpreading  Oaks,  ever  furrounding  their  facred  Places.  In  which  were  1.  Gorjeddau,  or  Hillocks  where  they  fat  and  pronounced  their  Decrees,  and  fpoke 
"Orations  to  the  People.  2.  Camedde,  or  Heaps  of  Stones  on  which  they  had  a  peculiar  Mode  of  Wor/hip.  3.  Crwileche,  or  Altars  en  which  they  pcrtorm'd 
the  Solemnities  of  Sacrifices.     Rtnviand,  p.  69. 

Vol.    I.  B  concern 
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concern   themfelves   in   the  Government,    but   authorized  The  Moon  is  a  Sovereign  Remedy  for  All  things,  as  its  name 

them     as   they  pretended,   to  intermeddle    in  private  Af-  in  Celtic  implies. 

fails.'   Under    colour   that    there    is   hardly  any  Cafe  but  Let  the  Dijobedient  be  excommunicated ;  let  him  be  depriv'd 

where  Religion  maybe  concem'd,  they  claim'd  a  Power  cf  the  Benefit  of  the  Law;  let  him  be  avoided  by  All,  anlren- 

to  exclude  from  the  Sacrifices  all  fuch  as  refilled  to  fubmit  der'd  incapable  of  any  Employ. 

to  their  Determinations.     By  that  means  they  became  very  All  Mafia's  of  Families  are  Kings  in  their  own  Houfes,  they 

formidable,  this  fort  of  Excommunication  being  deemed  fo  have  a  Power  of  Life  and  Death  over  their  Wives,  Children 

infamous,    that  the  Perfon   on  whom  it  was  pronounced,  and  Slaves. 

was  avoided  by   All.      The  Chrijlian  Clergy  in  this  Point 

have  but  too  clofely  imitated  the  antient   Druids.       The  Thefe  Articles  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  Specimen  of  the 

Chief  of  the  Druids  was  a  fort  of  Pontiff  or  High-Priejl,  Principles  and  Religion  of  the  Druids,    which  flourifh'd  a 

who  had  Authority  over  all  the  reft.     This  Dignity  was  long  while  in  Great-Britain  as  well  as  in  Gaul.     It  fpread 

Elective  :    and    fometimes  when    the  Candidates    were  of  as  far  as  Italy,   as  appears  by  Augiijlus's  Injunction  to  the 

equal  Merit,    fuch    Heats    and  Broils    have  ragedamong 
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them,  that  they  have  fallen  to  Blows  before  the  Election 
was  over. 

The  Bards,  among  both  Britons  and  Gauh,  were  Priefts 
of  an  inferior  Order  to  the  Druids.  Their  Bufinefs  was  to 
celebrate  the  Praifes  of  their  Heroes  in  Verfes  and  Songs, 
which  they  compos'd  and  fung  to  their  Harps  ( i ).  They 
continued  in  being  a  long  time.  There  were  fome  even 
after  the  Romans  had  entirely  abandon 'd  the  Bland. 

A  third  fort  of  Priefts,  as  well  in  Britain  as  Gaul,  were 
TfcEuiatcs.  tne  Eubatcs  (z),  who  applied  themfelves  chiefly  to  the  Study 
'  of  Philofophy,    and   the  Contemplation  of  the  wonderful 
Works  of  Nature,  as  Marcellinus  informs  us. 

In  fhort,  as  the  Britons  and  Gauls  had  properly  but  one 
and  the  fame  Religion,  'tis  very  probable  one  of  thefe  Na- 
tions received  it  from  the  other.  Cecfar  was  of  Opinion, 
that  the  Gauls  had  it  from  Britain,  becaufe,  as  he  obferves, 
thofe  that  were  defirous  to  have  a  thorough  Knowledge  of 
this  Religion,  went  thither  to  ftudy  it.  But  this  Argu- 
ment at  moft  ferves  only  to  prove,  that  their  religious 
Myfteries  were  celebrated  with  greater  Exactnefs  in  Bri- 
tain, it  may  be  by  reafon  of  the  Revolutions  that  happened 
in  Gaul,  by  the  Wars  railed  there  by  the  Romans.  Bucha- 
nan, not  fo  pofitive  as  Cecfar,  fays,  it  can't  certainly  be 
known  which  of  the  two  Nations  received  it  from  the 
other.  'Tis  very  likely  however,  the  Gauls  when  they 
peopled  Britain,  brought  their  Religion  with  them.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  iince  the  Britijh  and  Gaulifli  Druids  had  the 
fame  Notions,  and  there  is  nothing  certain  concerning  the 
Firft,  we  can  form  no  Idea  of  their  Religion,  but  by  that 
of  the  Gauls,  which  is  a  little  better  known  to  us.  This 
Knowledge  however  is  of  no  great  Extent ,  the  Druids 
having  left  nothing  in  Writing,  it  being  their  Cuftom  to 
teach  their  Difciplcs  every  thing  by  heart.  A  Burgnndian 
Author  has  been  at  the  Pains  to  collect  fome  of  the  Drui- 
dical  Maxims  or  Rules,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are 
thefe : 

None  muft  be  hiftrueled  but  in  the  Sacred  Groves. 

Mijletoe  muji  be  gather'd  with  reverence,  and  if  poffible  in 
the  Sixth  Moon.     It  rnujl  be  cut  with  a  Golden  Bill. 

Every  thing  derives  its  Origin  from  Heaven. 

The  Arcana  of  the  Sciences  muft  not  be  committed  to  Wri- 
ting,  but  to  the  Memory. 

Great  Care  is  to  be  taken  of  the  Education  of  Children. 

The  Powder  of  Mijletoe  makes  Women  fruitful. 

The  Dijobedient  are  to  bejhut  out  from  the  Sacrifices.     . 

Souls  are  immortal. 

The  Soul  after  Death  goes  into  other  Bodies. 

If  the  World  is  deftroy'd,  it  will  be  by  Fire,  or  Water. 

Upon  extraordinary  Emergencies,  a  Man  muft  be  Jacrificed. 

According  as  the  Body  falls,  or  moves  after  it  is  fallen  ; 
according  as  the  Blood  flows,  or  the  Wound  opens,  future 
Events  arej'oretold. 

Prifoners  of  War  are  to  be  flain  upon  the  Altars,  or  burnt 
alive  inclos'd  in  Wicker,  in  honour  of  the  Gods. 

All  Commerce  with  Strangers  muji  be  prohibited. 
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Romans  not  to  celebrate  its  Myfteries.  There  were  Wo- 
men, as  well  as  Men,  Druids.  It  was  a  female  Druid  of 
Tungria  ( ?),  that  according  to  /  epi/ens  foretold  to  Dioclfian 
(when  a  private  Soldier  in  Gallia)  that  he  would  be  Empe- 
ror of  Rome  (4). 

If  the  Religion  of  the  Britons  may  be  learnt  by  That  afTbeGoma* 

the  Gauls,  an  Idea  of  their  Government  may  likewife  be  Z" 

,-  11/-  a       1      i     x-     •  <-   ,.   ,  .    ronton.. 

formed   the  lame  way.     As  both   ivations  were  of  Celtic 
Extraction,  they  had,    very  probably,  the  fame  Form  of 
Government.     In  order  therefore  to  know  the  Nature  of 
the  Britijh  Government,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  what  was 
in  ufe  among  the  Gauls.     From  the  Time  of  the  founding 
of  Rome,  the  Gauls  were  divided  into  feveral  petty  States, 
with  a  Head  or  King  over  each.      Some  of  thefe  being 
more  powerful  than  die  reft,    kept  their  Neighbours  in  a 
fort  of  Dependance,  and  one  of  them,  upon  great  and  im- 
minent  Dangers,   was  by  common   Content  chofen  chief 
Commander,   whofe   Power   was  limited,    as  well   as  the 
Time  of  his  Adminiftration.     During  his  Office,  he  was 
confidev'd  as  a  Sovereign  Magiftrate,  having  Power  to  put 
the  Laws    in  Execution,    and   a£t   as  Captain-General  of 
all  their  Forces.      Livy  (according   to  the  Cuftom  of  the 
Romans)  calls  this  Magiftrate,  Ling.     But  a  modern  Au- S.  Julian 
thor,  who  believed  he  underftood  better  the  Nature  of  that  °nE-  "f  '** 
Dignity,  affirms  the  Title  of  King  not  to  be  at  all  pro-    urEun  ' 
per  for  the  Perfon  invefted  with  it,  and  therefore  calls  him 
only  Paramount,    or  one  fuperior  to  the  reft.       However  this  Pomp.  Mei. 
be,    the  Britons  may  be   fuppofed    to  have   had   much  the    lL' 
fame    Form    of    Government,    fince   we   find   the  whole 
Country  between   the  Tine  and   the  Channel  was   divided 
into  feventeen   petty  States,  with  each  its  Head,  dignified 
by  Authors  with  the  Name  of  Ling.     When  'Julius  Cafar 
invaded  Britain,  the  Command  of  their  Army  was  confer- 
red by   the  Britons  on  Cajfibelanus  King  or  Chief  of  the 
Trinobantes  ;  and  in  the  Time  ol  Claudius,  Caraflacus  King 
of  the  Silures  was  chofen  General.     In  the  Map  a:ii;cx'<J, 
the  Names    and  Situation   of  thefe  States  are  laid  down. 
Thefe  Nations  without  doubt,  depending  on  each  other  no 
farther  than  Neceffity  compeli'd  them,  had  frequent  Quar- 
rels and  Contefts.     But  we  have  no  certain  Knowledge  of 
their  Affairs;    and  therefore  the   Beginning   of   their  Hi- 
ftory  can  be  dated  no  farther  back  than  Cafar's  Invafion. 
From  thence  to  the  Time  of  their  being  freed  from  the 
Dominion   of  the  conquering  Remans,  the  Thread  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  carried  on,  though  feveral  large  Gaps  oc- 
cur, which  'tis   not  poffible   to   fill   up,    by   reafon   of  the 
Fewnefs  of  the  Authors  that  have  treated  of  this  Subject. 
But  before  I  begin,  it  will   be  neceffary  to  premile  a  brief 
Account   of   the  Pitls   and    Scots,    Inhabitants  of  North- 
Britain. 

If  the  Britons  afpire  to  a  very  antient  Original,  by  call- 
ing themfelves  Defcendants  of  Brutus,  Grcat-Grandfon  of 
/Eneas,  the  Scots  ever  jealous  of  the  Glory  of  their  Neigh- 
bours, refolve  not  to  yield  to  them  even  in  this  imaginary 
Honour:  Nay,  they  go  beyond  them,  and  lay  Cairn  to  a. 
much  greater,  but  withal  a  no  lels  fabulous  Antiquity. 
Their   Hiftorics  are  full  of  their  Nation  being  founded  by 


He  that  comes  lajl  to  the  Ajfembly  of  the  States,  ought  to  be     Gathelus  Son   of  Cecrops,    King  pf  Aliens ;    or,    as   fome 


punijhed  with  Death. 

Children  are  to  be  brought  up  apart  from  their  Parents,  'till 
they  are  fourteen  Years  of  Age. 

Money  lent  in  this  World  will  be  repaid  in  the  next. 

There  is  another  World,  and  They  who  kill  themfelves  to  ac- 
company their  Friends  thither,  will  live  with  them  there. 

Letters  given  to 


jointly  with 
This  Fable 


fay,    Son  of  Argus,    fourth  King   of  A) 
Scota  Daughter  of  Pharaoh  King  ot  tg\pt. 
is  dreffed  up  in  the  following  Manner : 

Gathelus  being  forced   to  quit  his  native  Country,  to  a-  T,  t  < 
void  the  Perfecution  of  his  Enemies,  puts  to  Sea  in  cem-  ' 
pany  with  fome  Friends  who  would  not  forfake  him. 
dying  Pnfons,  or  thrown  on  the  funeral    feveral   Adventures  too  long  to  relate,  he  comes  into  Egypt  thins.  B 
Piles  of  the  Dead,  will  faithfully  be  deliver  d  in  the  other     and  ferves  under  Mofes  in  Pharaoh's  War  with  the  Ethio-  l!""-:" 
World.  plans.      At    length,  upon  Mofes  leaving  Egypt,    Gathelus 


Scots, 

H     •  .Boc- 


(1)  Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  nnirm6  belloque  peremptas 
Laudibus  in  longum,  rate?,  dirTunditis  ivum, 
Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina,  Bardi.     Luean. 

(i)  'OiMwai,  Strata.     In  rVcIJb  or  Britijh,  Offityr  or  Ojfyddion. 

(3)  The  prefent  Bithoprick  of  Liege. 

(4.)  Rowlands  in  h:s  Mona  Antiaua  imagines  the  Second  Sight 
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You  too,  you  Bardi  /  ivtom  fttcrrd  Rct/turct  fi<-cy 
To  daunt  your  Hems  on  your  Country's  Lyre, 
JVho  aujecrate,  in  your  inasortat  Strain, 
Brave  Patriot-Souls  in  Righteous   Baltic  fain. 


(which  he  kerns  to  believe)  call'd  taijh  in  Scotland,  to  be  a  Relick  of  Druidifm,       i 

builds  hi;  Conjecture  upon  this  noted  Story  related  by  Vtfijcus,  who  lays,  Dieclcjian,  when  a  private  Soldier  in  GW/iu,  on  his  removing  thence,  reckoning 
with  his  Hoftcfs,  a  Druid  Woman,  flic  told  him  he  was  too  penurious,  but  that  he  needed  not  to  be  (paring  of  his  Money,  lor  ah,  1  he  llnu'd  kill  a  fl,  ar, 
(he  affur'd  him  (looking  ttedfaftly  in  his  Face)  he  wou'd  be  Emperor  of  Rome.  Thefe  Words  made  great  ImprelTion  upon  him,  and  he  was  iftel  «  irdS  much 
delighted  in  hunting  and  killing  Boars,  often  faying  when  he  faw  many  made  Emperors,  and  his  own  Fortune  not  much  minding,   IkilitbeB  ■   ■ 

that  cat  the  Flejh.  However,  many  years  after,  one  Arrius  Afer,  Father-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Nvsntlianus,  gralp'ng  tor  the  Empire,  tr  u.h  rouflj 
flew  him,  for  which  Fail  being  brought  by  the  Soldiers  before  Dioelcfian  (then  become  a  prime  Commander  in  the  Army)  he  ask  J  his  nam  ,  and 
boing  told  he  was  call'd  Afer.[i.  e.  Euar)  without  further  Paufc  flieath'd  his  Sword  in  hit  Bowels,  fayinf,  E:  bu/it  .(/,.-..,.  turn  egtcris,  which  d^ne 
I.,..  Soldiers  falutcd  him  Emperor. 

having 
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having  fignahVd  himfclf  by  many  brave  Actions,  fucceeds 
him  in  tbe  Command  oi  Pharaoh'*  Army,  who  gives  him 
his  Daughter  Scota  in  marriage.      Thirty-nine  Years  after, 
Gathelus,  terrified  by  an  Oracle  foretelling  the  Deflrudtion 
of  sEgyfcty   fails  from  thence  with  a  great  Number  of  Greeks 
and  /Egyptians  who  adhere  to  his  Fortune.     He  makes  feve- 
ral  Attempts  to  fettle  in  Africa,  but  not  fucceeding,    roves 
about  uncertain  of  his  Fate,  and  at  laft  lands  at  a  Port  on 
the  weftern  Coaft  of  Spain,  calling  die  Place  Partus  Ga- 
theli,  from  whence  came  the  Name  of  Portugal.     [Here 
the  Author  of  this  Fails  forgot  that  Gadielus^o/f  Greek  and 
not  Latin.]     After  fome  flay,    Gathelus  leaving  a  Colony 
here,  fteers  his  Courfe  farther  Northward,   and  fettles  in  a 
Country,   from  his  own  Name  call'd  Gathelicia,  or  Galicia. 
Some  time  after,  his  Son  Hiberus  embarking  widi  fome  of 
his  Father's  Followers,  fails  towards  the  North,  and  leads 
a  Colony  to  an  Ifland  by  him  nam'd  Hibemia,  and  after- 
wards Ireland.     As  this  Ifland  was  not  then  very  populous, 
the  Natives  gladly  receive  the  New-comers,  and  mixing 
with  them,    foon   became  one  Nation  under  the  general 
Name  of  Scots,  from  Scota  Mother  of  Hibcrus. 

It  would  be  loft  time  to  refute  a  Fable  that  brings  its  own 
Confutation  along  with  it.  Neither  fhould  I  have  mention'd 
it,  had  not  Buchanan  inferted  it  in  his  Hiitory  of  Scotland, 
and  fhewn  the  Abfurdities  of  it  to  remove  the  Prejudices  of 
Thofe  of  his  Countrymen  who  flood  up  in  its  defence. 
This  may  be  call'd  the  fabulous  Origin  of  the  Scots.  The 
Account  given  for  Truth  by  the  Writers  that  are  lefs  pre- 
poilcfs'd  in  favour  of  the  Antiquity  of  their  Nation,  is  as 
follows : 

The  Ifland  of  hen,  called  by  the  Romans  Hibernia,  and 
by  the  Englijh  and  Scots,  Iren-landt  or  Ireland,  had  been 
«/long  poflefs'd  by  the  Scots  from  Scythia  in  Europe,  when  a 
Colony  of  Spaniards  came  with  a  defign  to  fettle  there, 
much  about  the  time  that  the  Carthaginians  became  Mi- 
lters of  Spain.  The  Number  of  thefe  Foreigners  not  being 
very  confiderable,  the  Natives,  far  from  being  alarmed, 
willingly  admitted  them,  and  affigned  them  Lands  to  culti- 
vate. Buchanan  fuppofes  thefe  Spaniards  to  be  defcended 
from  a  Colony  of  the  Celtiberians  that  were  fettled  in 
Spain.  The  good  Reception  thefe  met  with  in  Ireland, 
drew  others  thither:  infomuch  that  in  the  end  the  Ifland 
grew  very  populous,  and  the  two  Nations  mixing  together 
became  one  People  under  the  Name  of  Scots.  In  procefs 
of  time,  the  Land  being  over-ftockt,  abundance  of  Fami- 
lies threw  themfelves  into  the  Ebudes  or  Hebrides,  Ifland? 
fituated  North  of  Ireland,  which  being  fmall,  were  like- 
wife  in  time  as  well  peopled  as  Ireland  itfelf.  The  Scyths 
or  Scots  are  laid  to  land  in  Ireland  not  long  after  the  Flood, 
and  the  Spaniards  to  arrive  there  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3  3 So. 

The  Hebrides  being  thus  peopled  by  the  Scots,  certain 
ftrange  Ships  came  and  ofter'd  to  land.  Thefe  Ships  were 
fill'd  with  Pitts,  a  German  Nation  inhabiting  the  Coun- 
tries now  called  Mecklenburg  and  Pomcrania.  They  were 
roving  about  according  to  the  Cultom  of  the  northern 
Nations,  in  quell  of  new  Habitations,  their  Country  being 
too  populous  to  find  them  a  Subfiftence  (i).  They  de- 
manded of  the  Scots  fome  part  of  their  Ifles  to  fettle  in. 
The  Scots  replied,  the  Soil  was  fo  barren,  that  it  was  inca- 
pable of  fupplying  them  all  with  Neceffaries.  But  withal  in- 
i'orm'd  them,  that  a  large  Ifland  call'd  Albion  lay  not  far 
diilant,  where  the  northern  Parts  being  thinly  inhabited, 
they  would  infallibly  find  room  enough,  offering  them 
alliitance  in  cafe  of  Oppofition.  The  Pitts  fatisfied  with 
this  Difcovery,  fteer'd  directly  to  Albion,  and  finding  but 
kw  Inhabitants  where  they  landed,  fettled  without  much 
trouble  in  the  northern  Parts. 

The  Scots,  having  been  long  defirous  to  extend  their  Ha- 
bitations into  Albion,  where  they  hoped  to  find  greater 
Plenty  than  in  their  Iflands,  laid  hold  -of  this  Opportunity 
to  fhare  in  the  new  Settlement  (7).  The  Pitts  were  not 
difpleafed  to  fee  fuch  Numbers  flock  over,  for  befides  the 
Need  they  flood  in  of  their  Afliftance  againft  the  Attacks 
of  the  Natives  of  Albion,  they  could  not  poffibly  have  fub- 
filted  long  in  that  Country,  if  the  Scots  had  not  fupplied 
them  with  Wives  to  perpetuate  their  Colony.  But  this 
was  done  upon  condition  the  Heirs  of  the  Women  fhould 
have  the  Preference  before  thofe  of  the  Men  in  the  Succef- 
fion  to  the  Kingdom  they  were  going  to  eftablifh.  This 
Law,  Berle  fays,  was  in  force  in  his  time.  The  two  Na- 
tions, being  thus  united  together  in  one  common  Intereft, 
compell'd  by  degrees  the  anticnt  Inhabitants  of  Albion  to 
retire  to  the  Southward,  and  leave  them  in  poffeflion  of  all 
the  Country  lying  North  of  the  Tine.  At  length,  their 
Numbers  being  mightily  increas'd,  they  agreed  to  feparate ; 
whether  the   Difference  of  their  Laws  and  Cuftoms  occa- 


fioned   frequent    Quarrels,    or   for    fome    other    unknown 
Reafons.       The  Scots  chofe  the  JVcJlcrn  Part,    as  neareft 
Ireland,  with  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Pitts  took  the  Eaflern 
as  oppofite  to  Germany  (3).     After  the  Separation,  the  two 
Nations  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another,  and 
govern'd  each  by  their  own  Laws.     The  Scots  that  inhabi-  Difthtlim 
ted  Albion  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  Thofe  that  re-  i"ma  ''' 
mained  in  Ireland  and  the  adjacent  Ifles.       The  Former  Great  W 
were  called  Albins,    and  the  Latter,  Irijh.     Hence  comes  '-'"'=  Scot- 
likewife  the  Diftinclion  between  Great  Scotland  or  Ireland,  1(V}i\  D  , 
and   Little  Scotland  or   North  Britain.      The  Albin  Scots  if Scot, 
llrcngthned  by  continual  Supplies  from  their  Brethren  the 
Irijh,  increas'd  to   fuch  a  degree,  that  in  the  end  growing 
much  more  powerful  than  the  Picls,  they  utterly  deftroy'd 
them.     But  this  happened  not  'till  many  Ages  after  their 
Separation. 

It  is  difficult  for  Amity  and  a   good  Underftanding  toConteftbc 
remain  long  between  two  bordering  Nations.     Jealoufy  and  ,,il"r-  <kt 
oppofite  Interefts  furnifh  them  with  too  frequent  Occafions  pC0!' 
of  Quarrel.     The  Pitts  and  Scots  were  no  fooner  parted, 
but  they  began  to  fall  at  variance  about  fome  trifling  Af- 
fair.      The  Cornell  being  inflam'd,    they   were  upon  the 
point  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture  by  the  Inftigations  of 
the  antient  Inhabitants,  who  fomented  the  Divifion   to  the 
utmoft  of  their  Power.     Thefe  laft,.  whom  I  fhall  for  the 
future  call  Britons,  though  I  know  not  when  that  Name 
was    firll  given  them,    began  to  repent  of  fuffering  theie 
Foreigners  to  fettle  in  the  Ifland.     Wherefore,  at  this  fo 
feemingly  favourable  an  Opportunity,  they  thought  it  their 
Intereft  to  kindle  a  War  which  could  not  fail  to  be  fatal  to 
both  Pa: ties,  and  might  even  prove  equally  destructive  of 
Both.     As  the  Britons  were  in  moll  danger  from  the  Scots  "&"  Pifls 
by  reafon  of  their  Neighbourhood  to  Ireland,  they  offer'd  "**'_,  "f^'f 
their  Afliftance  to  the  Pills  to  drive  the  Scots  out  of  the  tic  Britons. 
Country,  in  expectation  afterwards  to  find  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  fame  by  thofe  they  were  now  fo  defirous  to  fide 
with.     The  Scots  being  inform'd  of  this  Alliance,    turn'd^"'/'"^ 
their  Thoughts  to  Ireland,    and   applied  for  Aid   to  King  to  aid  tin 
Ferchard,    who  fent    over   his  Son  Fergus.       This  young  Scuts, 
Prince  finding  the  Albin-Scots  in  a  fort  of  Anarchy,  with- 
out a  Chief  or  Head  but  what  they  chofe  upon  extraordi- 
nary Occafions,  and  reprefenting  to  them  the  Inconvenicn- 
cies  attending  fuch    a   State,    they   refolved  to  invert  him 
with  Sovereign  Authority.     Fergus  therefore  was  the  firll  . 
King  of  Scotland  properly  {o  call'd,  for  Great  Scotland  or Gotland 
Ire/and  not  only  had  been  govern'd  by  Kings  many  Ages  Buchan. 
before;    but  if  the  Irijli  are  to  be  credited,    was  the  mofl 
antient  Monarchy  in  the  World.     Fergus  is  faid  to  arrive  Buchan 
in  Scotland  in  tbe  Year  of   the  World   3627,    about  the 
Time  Alexander  the  Great  made  his  Entrance  into  Babylon. 
But  this  Pretenfion  is  fo  ftrongly  contefted,  it  mull  not  be 
too  eafily  admitted. 

Fergus,  as  foon  as  he  was  feated  in  his  Throne,  made  Fergus  jm'ta 
great  Preparations  for  the  War  againft  the  Pitts,  with-  with  ti.  e 
out  neglecting  however  the  Means  to  avoid  it.  He  reprc-  l'"Lt,  ?£""& 
fented  to  them  by  his  Amballadors  that  the  Contefl  be- 
tween the  two  Nations  being  of  little  moment,  might 
eafily  be  decided  without  coming  to  Blows,  would  both 
fides  but  agree  to  hearken  to  reafon :  That  it  was  to  be 
feated  their  weakening  one  another,  would  afford  their 
Neighbours  and  common  Enemies  the  Britons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deflroy  both  Nations,  which  it  was  eafy  to  per- 
ceive was  their  Intention.  This  Remonftrance  made  fuch 
Impreffion  on  the  Pitts,  that  fuddenly  altering  tiieir  firft 
Defign,  they  entered  into  a  ftridt  Alliance  with  the  Scots 
againft  the  Britons.  Fergus  thus  ftrengthen'd  by  the  Af- 
fdtance  of  the  Pitts,  march'd  againft  the  Britons,  and  gave 
them  Battle,  in  which  their  King  Coilus  was  (lain.  After 
this  Defeat,  the  Britons  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to 
refill  the  two  northern  Nations,  fue  for  Peace.  Fergus 
fhortly  after,  returning  to  Ireland,  was  call  away  and 
drowned   near  the  Place  where  Carick-Feigus  now  Hands 

(4). 

This  is  the  Account  of  the  Scotijh  Hiftonans  concen.ing 
the  Settlement  of  the  two  Nations  that  inhabited  North- 
Britain.  From  the  Arrival  of  Fergus  to  the  Roman  Inva- 
fion,  they  pretend  things  remained  in  much  the  fame  State 
without  any  confiderable  Alteration  in  the  Ifland,  or  of  the 
Inhabitants.  From  the  Channel  to  the  Tine,  the  Country 
was  poffeffed  by  the  Britons,  and  divided  into  feventeen 
petty  States  or  Kingdoms.  From  the  Tine  to  the  utmoft 
Bounds  of  the  North,  the  Pitts  (5)  inhabited  the  Eajlcrn, 
over  againft  Germany,  and  the  Scots  the  Weftern  Parts,  op- 
pofite to  Ireland,  from  which  they  were  parted  by  a  very 
narrow  Channel.  The  Scots  count  fifteen  Kings  from 
Fergus  to  Ederus,  who  reigned  in  Scotland  when  Cccfar 
invaded  Britain. 


(1)  In  St.  Kilda  the  molt  weftern  Me  of  the  Hebrides,  the  Inhabitants  now  live  upon  Eggs,  which  the  wild  Geefe  come  and  lay  conftantly  at  a  certain  Sea- 
fin.     Martin's  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda,  printed  at  London  169^.      Rapin. 

•r)  This  is  ftrongly  conuftcd,  for  it  is  pretended  by  many  that  the  Scots  did  not  fettle  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Britain  'till  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury.    Buchanan's  Account  is  followed  her;.      Rapin. 

(3)  They  were  parted  by  Crantsba'm  Hills,  called  by  Tacitus  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  c.  25.    M.ns  Grampiu:. 

(4)  This  was  thj  firft  Place  befleged  by  Duke  Scbombcrg  at  his  Arrival  in  Ireland  in  16S9.      Rapin. 

U)  The  name  of  f/tfj  is  firft  mcution'd  by  Eumemus  in  hi*  Panegygrkk  to  Mtfimian.  about  the  Year  2S6.     Tyrrel,  p.  92, 
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Diffun  Though  one  ftiou!d  think  the  Scots  heft  knew  the  Origin 

"  .  ,roi  their  own  Monarchy,  yet  this  Antiquity  of  Theirs  is 
ts  iii  greatly  contefted  by  feveral  famous  and  learned  Englijh  Wri- 
"  ters.  Inftcad  of  admitting  what  the  Scots  advance,  they 
pretend  to  demonftrate  that  the  Nation  was  not  fettled  in 
Great-Britain  'till  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Century.  This 
Difpute  appear,  at  firft  fight  to  be  of  little  Confequence,  the 
Scots  being  able  to  plead  too  long  a  Prefcription  to  appre- 
hend their  Right  of  Poflefhon  may  be  called  in  quettion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  of  much  Bene- 
fit to  the  Englijl)  to  conteft  with  them  the  Honour  of  this 
Antiquity,  fuppofing  it  to  be  imaginary.  Notwithftand- 
i  n'_r,  as  Religion  was  concerned  in  the  Cafe,  the  Difpute 
A\3i  carried  on  with  great  Warmth.  The  Presbyterians 
among  their  Objections  againft  Epifcopaey  advance,  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  governed  by  Presbyters  only, 
call'd  Culdces  (i),  before  there  were  any  Bifhops  in  the 
Country  ;  whence  they  would  infer  that  Epifcopaey  is  not 
of  divine  Injlitution.  The  Englijl)  Bifhops  anfwered  this 
Objection  by  denying  the  Fact,  affirming,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  fo  far  from  being  govern'd  by  Presbyters,  that 
it  was  not  yet  in  being,  the  Scots  not  fettling  in  the  Ifland 
before  the  Year  of  our  Lord  503.  According  to  the  Eng- 
lijh  then,  eight  hundred  Years  of  the  Time  the  Scots  af- 
cribe  to  their  Settlement  in  Great-Britain  muft  be  taken 
away.  This  Difference  is  fo  confiderable,  that  one  can 
hardly  think  the  Scots  mould  be  fo  much  miftaken.  Is  it 
poffible,  the  forty  Kings  that  are  pretended  to  fit  on  the 
Throne  of  Scotland,  from  Fergus  I.  to  Coran,  who  reigned 
in  the  Year  of  Chrijl  501,  were  imaginary  Kings  only? 
On  the  other  fide,  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  believe  that  their 
learned  Adverfaries  would  lay  fo  great  an  Error  to  their 
Charge,  were  they  not  perfwaded  they  had  good  Proofs  to 
fupport  their  Opinion.  As  the  Generality  of  my  Readers 
are  but  little  concerned  in  this  Difpute,  it  is  not,  I  fuppoie, 
expected  that  I  fhould  fully  relate  the  Arguments  urged  on 
both  Sides,  they  being  the  Subject  of  many  Volumes.  I 
fhall  content  my  felf  therefore  with  briefly  fhowing  how 
this  Difpute  was  managed. 

Had  the  Scots  been  obliged  to  prove  directly  their  Settle- 
ment in  Great-Britain  from  the  Time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  I  am  afraid  their  Arguments  would  not  have  been 
altogether  fatisfaclory  to  unprejudie'd  Judges.  But  they 
wifely  gave  the  Difpute  another  Turn.  When  a  Nation, 
fay  they,  afcribes  any  thing  to  itfelf  in  an  hiftorical  Way, 
it  ought  not  to  be  denied  without  fufficient  Evidence  to  the 
contrary.  By  this  means  they  put  their  Adverfaries  upon 
proving  a  Negative,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  a  very 
difficult  Task.  However,  this  is  what  they  have  under- 
taken to  do.  Their  main  Argument  is  drawn  from  no 
Writers  mentioning  the  Scots  as  Inhabitants  of  Great-Bri- 
tain 'till  the  Sixth  Century.  They  alledge  on  the  contrary 
feveral  Pafiages  from  Latin  Authors,  wherein  you  have  a 
Lift  of  the  Nations  that  inhabited  the  northern  Parts  of  the 
Ifland,  without  the  leaft  mention  of  the  Scots.  But  the 
Scots  maintain  that  this  negative  Proof  deftroys  not  their 
Pretenfions,  for  their  Nation  not  being  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans 'till  the  Reign  of  Severus,  and  remaining  but  a  very 
fhort  Space  under  their  Dominion,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
knew  fo  little  of  it,  and  confequently  gave  fo  imperfect  an 
Account.  They  add  moreover,  tho'  the  Deucaledonians, 
Mcatec,  Attacotii,  are  mention'd  by  Tacitus  and  other  Hi- 
ftorians,  as  inhabiting  the  northern  Parts  of  Great-Britain, 
it  does  not  follow  that  thefe  Nations  were  not  Pitts  or  Scots, 
juft  as  the  Iceni,  Trinobantes,  Silures,  were  truly  Britons, 
though  diftinguifti'd    by  particular    Names.      Among  the 


Adverfaries  of  the  Scots  in  this  Difpute,  the  moff  confidera- 
ble are  Ujher,  Lloyd,  Stillingfleet,  Authors  of  great  Note. 
In  their  Defence  the  principal  Writers  are  Hettor  Boetbius, 
Buchanan,  Mackenzie,  all  Three  very  eminent  in  Scotland. 

If  the  Picls  were  ftill  in  being,  they  would  have  the  Like  I 
like  Charge  to  maintain.  For  the  fame  Englijh  Authors',"  '"£"■' 
affirm,  the  Pitts  were  no  other  than  Britons,  who  to  avoid  ' : 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Remans,  retir'd  into  the  northern  Part-, 
of  the  Ifland  ;  where  continuing  to  paint  their  Bodies  With 
TVoad,  the  Romans  gave  them  the  Name  of  Pitts,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  thole  that,  after  their  Submiffion  to 
the  Roman  Power,  had  left  off  that  Cuftom.  This  Opi- 
nion is  not  groundlefs,  fince  it  is  certain,  many  Britons, 
unwilling  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  Yoke,  retir'd  n'orthward, 
as  the  Conquerors  advane'd  in  the  Ifland.  But  as  the  Ro- 
mans fubdued  the  Seventeen  Britijh  Nations,  not  all  at 
once,  but  by  degree*,  it  may  be  ask'd  why  they  gave  the 
Name  of  Pitts  to  Thofe  only  that  fled  beyond  the  Tine, 
and  not  to  the  other  Nations  before  they  were  conquer'd,  to 
diftinguifh  them  alfo  from  fuch  as  had  fubmitted.  The 
Scots  further  reply,  that  the  Argument  alledg'd  by  the  Eng- 
lijh is  more  fpecious  than  iblid,  being  entirely  built  upon  the 
Conformity  of  the  Name  Pitts  with  the  Latin  Word 
Pitti :  That  many  Britons,  it  is  true,  retir'd  among  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  North,  but  to  prove  Thefe  to  be  the 
fame  with  them  that  were  afterwards  call'd  Pitts,  it  muft 
be  fhown  how  they  came  to  be  a  feparate  Body,  and  a  di- 
ftindl  People  from  the  other  northern  Nations,  as  it  is  certain 
the  Pitts  were  for  feveral  Ages,  with  Laws  and  Cuftoms 
different  from  Thofe  of  the  Britons  and  Scots:.  That  feeing 
nothing  like  this  can  be  fhown,  it  is  more  natural  to  think 
thefe  fugitive  Britons  retiring  among  the  Pitts  were  incor- 
porated with  them.  This  Opinion,  to  which  I  confefs  I 
am  inclin'd,  may  be  farther  confirmed,  by  confidering  that 
the  Scots,  not  being  conquered  'till  the  Reign  of  Severus,  and 
remaining  but  a  very  little  time  under  the  Dominion  of  the 
Romans,  called  their  Neighbours  Pehiti.  Now  if  this 
Name  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Pitts  from  the  Latin 
word  Pitti,  how  can  it  be  conceiv'd  that  the  northern  Peo- 
ple, whether  Scots  or  others,  fhould  give  their  Neighbours 
a  Roman  Name  ?  But  if  it  be  a  different  Name,  it  muft 
then  be  owned,  the  Pitts  were  not  Britons,  nor  receiv'd 
their  Name  from  the  Cuftom  of  painting  their  Bodies. 
Buchanan,  who  takes  the  Name  of  the  Pitts  to  be  Roman, 
confeffes  however  his  Ignorance  of  the  Name  they  gave 
themfelves.  But  on  the  other  Hand,  he  pretends  they 
came  from  certain  Gaulijh  Colonies  fettled  in  Thrace 
where  they  painted  their  Bodies  as  well  as  in  Britain.  The 
Pitts,  continues  he,  fpoke  the  fame  Language  as  the  Bri- 
tons and  Scots,  fince  we  don't  find  in  Hiftory  that  thefe 
three  Nations  had  occafion  for  Interpreters  to  trade  to°-ether. 
I  own  this  does  not  feem  to  me  to  be  a  fatisfadtory  Reafon 
it  being  very  poffible  thefe  Nations  might  fpeak  different 
Languages,  and  yet  Hiftorians  make  no  mention  of  Inter- 
preters (2).  Buchanan  however  concludes  from  hence  they 
were  originally  Celts.  Verjlegan,  an  Englijh  Author,  fays 
the  Name  of  the  Pitts  comes  from  a  Word  in  their  own 
Language,  fignifying  Warrior.  I  don't  think  it  neceffary 
to  examine  any  farther  the  Origin  of  a  Nation  that  has  now 
been  entirely  extinct  without  the  leaft  Remains  almoft  Nine 
Hundred  Years. 

This  is  all  I  could  find  worth  notice  concerning  the  Pitts 
and  Scots,  who  are  to  make  fo  confiderable  a  Figure  in  the 
following  Hiftory.  It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  Bri- 
tons, and  lhow  in  what  manner  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
Romans. 


(0  B.fhop  Lloyd  fays  they  were  call'd  Ktlledti,  or  in  old  Scotch,  Kyldtei,  from  Cylli,  a  Cell,  and  Tee  or  Dee  a  Houfc,  that  is,  a  Houfe  tf  Cells.     But  aft-r 
wards  when  it  was  uliul  to  rind  out  Latin  Derivations  for  thole  Words  of  which  Men  did  not  know  the  Original,     Kyldees  or  Kyllede,  came  to  be  call'd  Cu  'J  ■ 
or  Cohdei,  that  is,  tVorJhiffen  cj  God.     Either  way  it  appears  they  were  Monks.     Now  the  firft  Monk,  among  the  Seen  were  St.  AWV,  Difcinles    who 
died  in  401.     Confequently  the  Culdett  were  not  of  fo  antient  a  Date  as  pretended  by  Selden  and  the  Satilh  Hiftorians.     They  are  not  mentioned  bv 
Meae  or  Ncnmus.  ' 

(z)  Bcde  hys,  in  his  time  God  was  fcrved  in  five  feveral  Languages  in  Britain,  namely,  An?l»um,  Britanum,  Sntmm,  PiBmm,  IcLati'mnim    1   1    c  1 
•Huntmgd.  p.  299.  '  ' 
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BOOK     I. 

From  the  firft  Invafton  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  under  J  u L  i  u s  C^sar,  to  the  Calling 
in  of  the  Saxons.     Containing  the  Space  of  about  Five  Hundred  Tears. 


H  E  Romans  were  become  Matters  of 
almoft  all  Europe,  of  the  belt  Part  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  richeft  Countries 
of  Afia,  before  they  undertook  the 
Conqueft  of  Great-Britain.  While 
fo  many  Kingdoms  were  by  thefe 
Conquerors  continually  added  to  their 
Empire,  Great-Britain  preferv'd  her 
Liberty  :  but  it  was  owing  rather  to 
her  Situation  than  Strength.  She  was  confider'd  as  a  fepa- 
rate  World  by  herfelf,  to  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Con- 
tinent feem'd  to  have  no  Pretenfions,  or  at  leaft,  knew 
nothing  there  capable  of  exciting  their  Defires.  Befides, 
the  Wars  with  the  Gauls  kept  the  Romans  fo  long  employ- 
ed, that  they  had  not  leifure  or  opportunity  to  think  of  the 
Britons.  Julius  Cafar  was  the  firft  that  form'd  the  Pro- 
ject of  that  Conqueft,  during  his  Government  of  Gaul, 
where  he  caus'd  the  Roman  Arms  to  triumph.  His  fre- 
quent Victories  over  the  Gauls  had  extremely  increas'd  his 
Fame,  and  procur'd  great  Advantages  to  the  Common- 
wealth. But  he  was  not  himfelf  fatisfied  with  the  Repu- 
_  ,  r  tation  he  had  lately  acquir'd  in  Gaul.  His  Thirft  of  Glory 
the  Defign  to  and  Defire  of  enlarging  the  Bounds  of  the  Empire,  infpired 
confer  Bri-  him  with  the  Defign  to  extend  his  Conquefts,  and  bring 
the  Britons  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Romans.  Some  ac- 
cufe  him  of  being  influene'd  by  a  more  ignoble  Motive,  and 
of  aiming  in  this  Enterprize  at  the  enriching  himfelf  with 
the  Spoils  he  hoped  to  find  in  the  Ifland  (i).  But  this  Im- 
putation cannot  be  faid  to  be  well-grounded.  However  this 
be,  Great-Britain,  tho'  little  known  in  thofe  days,  had 
charms  fufficient  to  raife  the  Ambition  of  that  renowned 
Warrior.  His  Pretence  for  invading  the  Britons  was  their 
aflifting  the  Enemies  of  the  Commonwealth :  a  Pretence 
frequently  us'd  by  the  Romans  to  carry  their  Conquefts  into 
the  moft  remote  Countries.  Upon  this  Ground  he  made 
two  Expeditions  into  the  Ifland,  the  Particulars  whereof  are 
thus  related  in  his  Commentaries. 


Sueton. 
Mela. 


Co: far,  tho'  he  had  fpent  part  of  the  Summer  in  making  Account  of 
an  Irruption  into  Germany,  refolv'd  to  employ  the  reft  in  the  *»'»  firft  Ei- 
Execution  of  his  Defign  upon  Britain.     He  was  very  fenfi-  f^!".n  "*" 
ble  however,  the  Seafon  was  too  far  advane'd  to  expect:  to  Ant.  chr. 
make  any  great  Progrefs.     Neverthelefs,   he  confider'd  it  Si- 
would  be  nofmall  advantage  if  he  could  take  a  View  of  the?*."  Com' 
Ifland,  almoft  wholly  unknown  to  all   but  the  Merchants  ' 
that  traded  on  the  Coafts.     And  thefe  Merchants  themfelves 
were  fo  little  acquainted  with  what  Ceefar  wanted  to  know, 
that  fending  for  fome  of  them,  he  could  learn  neither  the 
Extent  of  the  Ifland,  nor  whether  it  was  well-peopled  or 
not.     Much  lefs  could  they  give  him  any  Information  con- 
cerning the  Ports  and  Havens,  and  whether  there  were  any 
fit  to  receive  Ships  of  Burthen.     This  Uncertainty  made 
him  refolve  to  fend  Volufenus  to  view  the  Coafts  as  far  as 
was  poffible  without  danger,  whilft  his  Troops  were  march- 
ing to  the  Place  of  Imbarkation  (2). 

The  Britons,  receiving  Intelligence  by  the  Merchants  of 
Cafar's  Defign,  endeavour  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe,  rc„j  J^r. 
by  fending  Ambaffadors  with  Offers  of  Obedience  to  t\±faion. 
Romans,  and  the  Delivery  of  Hoftages.  Cafar  gives  the 
Ambaffadors  a  very  civil  Reception,  but  exhorting  them  to 
perfift  in  their  Resolution,  difmiffes  them  without  Anfwer, 
or  at  leaft  without  telling  them  pofitively  what  he  intended 
to  do.  With  them  however  he  fends  Comius  (whom  he 
had  a  few  days  before  made  King  of  the  Attr elates)  (3) 
with  Inftruclions  to  perfuade  the  Britons  to  make  an  Alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  and  acquaint  him  with  his  Defisrn 
to  come  over  into  their  Ifland.  They  were  by  no  means 
pleas'd  with  the  News,  for  they  expected  what  they  had 
done  would  have  indue'd  the  Roman  General  to  alter  his  Re- 
futation. So,  whether  Comius  fpoke  to  them  too  haughtily, 
or  they  had  a  mind  to  let  the  Romans  fee  they  did  not  fear 
them,  they  committed  the  Ambaflador  to  Prifon,  loading 
him  with  Irons. 

Mean  while  Volufenus  having  coafted  along  the  fouthern^.  c.  jr. 
Parts  of  the  Ifland  without  landing,  returns  and  gives  an  C«&r< 


(1)  Britanniam  pethTc  fpemargaritarum,  quarum  amplitudinem  conferentem,  interdum  iua  manu  exegifle  pondus.     Sueton.  in  J.  Caef.  c.  47.  Rapin. 

(2)  Suetonius  fay3  nothing  of  C.  Volufenus  being  fent  to  make  Difcoveries,  but  rather  intimates,  that  Cafar  undertook  to  do  this  in  perfon.     AVjwt  in  Bri. 

Vit.  Jul.  C*l.  c.  58.     But  according    to  Co-Jar's  own  Account 


laiks  zvitt 
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tanmam  tranjiienit,  nifi  ante  per  fe  portus  t&  navigationettl  QC  accejfum  ad  infulqnt  txplorajfett 
Suetontut  was  miitaken. 

(3)  Inhabitants  of  'he  Country  about  Arret, 


Account 
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Account  of  the  Difcoyeries  he  had  made.  Whereupon, 
every  thing  being  ready  to  begin  die  Expedition,  Cafar  im- 
bark'd  two  Legions  on  board  eighty  Tranfports,  leaving 
orders  for  the  Horfe  to  follow  with  all  fpeed  in  eighteen 
more  that  could  not  yet  join  the  Fleet,  and  were  expected 
every  moment :  but  his  Orders  were  not  timely  enough  ex- 
ecuted. At  his  Arrival  on  the  Coafts  of  Britain,  he  fees 
the  Hills  and  Cliffs  that  ran  out  into  the  Sea,  cover'd 
with  Troops  that  could  ealily  with  their  Darts  prevent 
his  landing  ( i ).  Upon  which  he  determines  to  look  out 
for  fome  other  place,  where  he  may  land  his  Army  with 
lefs  danger.  However,  he  lies  by  'till  Three  in  the  After- 
noon (2),  expecting  fome  Ships  that  were  not  yet  come 
up.  Upon  their  joining  the  Fleet,  he  makes  a  Signal  for 
the  principal  Officers,  and  giving  them  his  laft  Inftruclions 
concerning  their  landing,  makes  fail  and  comes  to  an  An- 
chor about  two  Leagues  farther,  near  a  plain  and  open 
Shore  (3).  The  Bfitons  perceiving  his  Intent,  fend  their 
Chariots  and  Horfe  that  way,  whilft  the  reft  of  their 
Army  advance  to  fupport  them.  The  main  difficulty  in 
>:,  tmii  landing  proceeded  from  the  Largenefs  of  the  Veffels  which 
""  hinder'd  them  from  coming  near  enough  to  the  Shore  ;  fo 
"""""■>■  that  the  Roman  Soldiers  faw  themfclves  under  a  Neceffity 
of  leaping  into  the  Sea  arm'd  as  they  were,  in  order  to  at- 
tack their  Enemies  who  flood  ready  to  receive  them  on 
dry  Ground.  Cafar  perceiving  his  Soldiers  did  not  exert 
their  ufual  Bravery  on  this  occalion,  orders  fome  Gallies  to 
get  as  near  the  Shore  as  poffible,  and  fet  upon  the  Enemy 
in  the  Flank.  This  Precaution  had  the  defircd  Effect. 
For  the  Slings,  Engines,  and  Arrows  were  fo  well  em- 
ploy'd  from  thefe  Gallies,  that  the  Courage  of  the  Britons 
bei-an  to  abate.  But  the  Romans  ftill  demurr'd  upon 
throwing  thcmfelves  into  the  Water,  and  it  may  be  would 
hardly  have  done  it  at  all,  had  not  the  Standard-Bearer  of 
the  Tenth  Legion  fhown  them  the  way,  by  leaping  in 
firft  with  his  Colours  in  his  Hand,  crying  out  aloud,  Follow 
me,  Fellow-Soldiers,  unlefs  you  will  betray  the  Roman  Eagle 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy.  For  my  part  I  am  refolvd  to 
difeharge  my  Duty  to  Caefar  and  the  Commonwealth.  Upon 
thefe  Words,  he  leaps  into  the  Sea  and  advances  with  his 
Eagle  towards  the  Barbarians.  Emulation  and  Shame 
t  aufing  the  Soldiers  to  forget  the  Danger,  they  couragioully 
follow  him  and  begin  the  Fight.  But  their  Refolution 
was  not  able  to  compel  the  Britons  to  give  ground  :  Nay, 
it  was  to  be  fear'd  that  the  Romans  conflrain'd  thus  to 
fight  in  the  Water  without  keeping  their  Ranks,  would  in 
the  End  have  been  repuls'd,  had  not  Cafar  caus'd  fome 
armed  Boats  to  ply  about  with  Recruits,  which  made  the 
TO, Britons  Enemy  fall  back  a  little.  The  Romans  improving  this  Ad- 
<rr,  routed,  vantage  advance  with  all  poffible  Expedition,  and  getting 
firm  footing,  prefs  the  Britons  fo  vigoroufly,  that  at  length 
they  put  them  to  rout.  They  durft  not  however  purfue 
them,  becaufe  the  Horfe  were  not  yet  come.  Which 
Cafar  fays,  was  the  only  thing  that  hinder'd  the  Victory 
from  being  compleat  (4). 
,,.  .,  ,-,  The  Britons,  aftonifh'd  at  the  Roman  Valour,  and  fearing 
p  .  ..  J'r  a  more  obftinate  Refiftance  would  but  expofe  them  to 
greater  Mifchiefs,  fet  Comius  at  liberty,  and  fend  him  back 
to  Cafar,  throwing  the  Blame  of  his  ill  Treatment  on  the 
Fury  of  the  Populace.  At  the  fame  time  Ambaffadors  are 
Cafar grants  difpatch'd  to  fue  for  Peace  and  offer  Hoftages.  Cafar  very 
tteir Rejucft.  readily  pardons  them,  on  condition  they  fend  him  a  certain 
Number  of  Hoftages.  Part  of  them  were  immediately  deli- 
ver'd  with  a  Promife  of  fending  the  reft. 
lie  Romans  Peace  being  ^us  concluded  four  Days  after  landing,  the 
fuftain  a  Briti/h  Troops  were  difmifs'd,  and  fome  of  their  chief 
F%ZJJ* hy  Men  came  to  Cafar  to  manage  the  Concerns  of  their  Na- 
tion. Mean  while,  the  Ships  that  were  tranfporting  the 
Roman  Horfe  putting  to  Sea  meet  with  a  violent  Storm, 
which  forces  them  back  again  into  the  Ports  of  Gaul.  The 
fame  Storm  falls  likewile  upon  Cesfar's  Fleet  lying  in  the 
Road,  fome  whereof  are  d*fh'd  in  pieces,  others  lofe  their 
Anchors,    Cables  and  Rigging.      And  what  added  to  the 
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Misfortune,  the  fame  night  the  Tide  of  Flood  rofe  fo  high, 
(as  is  ufual  at  the  full  of  the  Moon,  a  tiling  then  unknown 
to  the  Romans)  that  the  Gallies,  having  been  drawn  afhore 
were  fill'd  with  Water.  This  Accident  threw  the  Romans 
into  great  Confternation,  for  they  had  not  brought  with 
them  wherewithal  to  repair  their  fhatter'd  Vellels,  nor  any 
quantity  of  Provifions,  Cafar  having  all  along  intended  to 
winter  in  Gaul. 

The  Britons  that  were   with  Cafar  foon  perceiv'd  his  The Britons) 
want  of  Provifions,   Ships  and  Cavalry.      Befides,   it  was  bLeak  ''-'' 
eafy  to  guefs,  by  the  fmall  extent  of  their  Camp,  that  the    '"'■y' 
Number  of   the  Romans  was    not  confiderable.      Having 
made  thefe  Obfervations,  they  fteal  away  by  degrees,   and 
reprefent  to  their  Countrymen,  "  what  a  favourable  Op- 
"  portunity  offer'd    to    free    themfelves    from    Servitude  : 
"  How  the   Romans  were  few  in  Number,  without  Pro- 
"  vifions  and   Horfe :  How  they  had  juft  loft  their  Ships, 
"  and   with  them  all  hopes  of  retiring."     Upon  this  the 
Britons  refolve   to  ufs  all  poffible  means  to  cut  off  the  Ro- 
mans Provifions,    and  amufe  them  'till  Winter  come  on. 
Cafar  gueffing  their  Intentions  by  what  had  happen'd  to 
him,  took  all  imaginable  Care  to  lay  in  as  great  a  Stock  of 
Provifions  as  he  could,  and  put  them  under  a  ftrong  Guard 
within  the  Camp.     Then  fending  to  Gaul  for  part  of  what  CxhrrcpaSrt 
he  had  occafion   for  to  refit  his  Fleet,  he  made  ufe  of  the t:i  Flc"' 
Timber  and  Iron  of  the  broken  Veflels  to  repair  the  reft. 
The    Soldiers    labour'd    with  fo    uncommon  a  Diligence, 
(as  their  Safety  was  at  ftake)  that  in  a  few  days  the  Fleet 
was  in  condition  to  fail,   twelve  Ships  only  having  been 
loft. 

Mean  while,  the  feventh  Legion  being  fent  out  to  forage,  Tbefci/aat 
News  was  brought  to  Cafar,  that  a  Cloud  of  Duft  was  feen  fa^jhat 
to  rife  from  that  quarter.     He  fufpecSted  immediately  what  Eritons, 
was  the  nutter;  and  taking  with  hina  two  Cohorts  (5)  that 
guarded  the  Camp,  ordered  the  reft  of  the  Forces  to  follow 
with    all    expedition.      When    he  came  to  the  Place,   he 
found    the   Legion  furrounded  by  the  Enemy,    and  over- 
power'd  with   Numbers.     As  the  Harveft  was  brought  in 
every  where  elfe,  the  Britons  did  not  queftion  but  the  Ro- 
mans would  come  and  forage  there,  fo  lay  in  a  Readinefs  to 
fall  upon  them.     It  was  very  eafy  to  put  Soldiers  in  Difor-  who  attain 
der  that  had  quitted  their  Arms,  and  were  difpers'd  up  and  J°*" -•**•*»< 
down  to  gather  the  Corn.     They  kill'd  fome  at  the  firft   s ' 
Onfet;  and  to  prevent  the  reft  from  efcaping,  began  to  fur- 
round  them  with  their  Chariots.     Cafar  came  very  feafo- 
nably  to  the  Relief  of  the  Legions,  and  fav'd  them  from  be- 
ing all  taken  or  flain.     Having  brought  them  off,  he  flood 
fome  time  in  order  of  Battle  in  fight  of  the  Enemy,  but  at 
length  retreated  to  his  Camp,  not  deeming  it  proper  to  en- 
gage, unlefs  compell'd  to  it. 

The  Britons,  flufh'd  with  this  Succefs,  drew  together  a  Ttt  Britont 
greater  Body  of  Troops,  with  a  Refolution  to  attack  the  """*  'be 
Roman  Camp.     Tho'  Cafar  had  but  thirty  (6)  Horfe  in  £°™n 
all,  he  drew  up  his  Men,  that  the  Enemy  might  not  think 
he  was  afraid  of  them.     They  attack'd  him  as  he  forefaw. 
But  inftead  of  forcing  the  Camp,  they  were  vigoroufly  re- 
puls'd and  purfu'd  for  feveral  Miles.     The  Britons  were  fo  Tieyfutjin 
difheartned    at  their  Lofs,    that  they   fent  the  fame  Day  ""*«**» 
Ambafladors  to  Cafar  to  fue  for  Peace.     The  Pofture  of 
Cafar's  Affairs  would  not  'Lifer  him  to  improve  his  Victo- 
ry,   becaufe    he   had  no  Horfe  to  oppofe  to  thofe  of  the 
Enemy.     This   Confideration  indue'd   him   to  conclude  a 
Treaty  with  them,  whereby  they  were  bound  to  deliver  a 
greater    Number  of   Hoftages,    and  fend    them  to  Gaul, 
where  he    intended  to  go  as  foon  as  poffible.      Tho'  the 
Paffage  was   not  long,  the  Fear  of  expofing  his  Fleet  to  Ca?far  «• 
another  Storm,  if  he  ftay'd  'till  the  Equinox,  made  him'*""" 
haften  his  Departure  (7).     The  Britons  neglecting  to  fend 
their   Hofiages,  he  puts  his  Troops  into  Winter   Quarters, 
and  forms  the  Defign  of  a  more  important  Expedition  in 
the  following  Spring.     Mean  while,  the  Senate  being  in- 
form'd    of  Cafar's   Exploits    in    Britain,    a   Proceffwn  of 
twenty  Days  is  decreed   to   him,    though  the  Advantages 


(1)  This  ajrres  fo  exaftly  with  the  Cliffs  of  Dover  towards  the  South-foreland,  that  all  Men  of  Judgment  believe  this  to  be  the  Place. 

(2)  Rapint   bv  mifrake,   fiys,   Four.     Sec  Cafar's  Comment. 

(3)  Such  is  the  Shore  at  the  M  uth  of  the  River  that  goes  up  to  Rhbborougb,  call'd  in  Latin,  Rbutvpia,  R:tupa,  or  Pirtu:  Ruupcnjis.     Dr.  Call 
r  .,-  it  Ritupa,  which  fuits  belt  vwth  the  modern  Name. 

Rutupinaque  littora  fervent, 

Unda  Caledonios  fallit  turbata  Briunncs.     Lucan.  lib.  vi. 
Ri  •  !  rough  or  Portus  Ritupenjs  is  plac'd  in  the  2d  Iter  of  Antonme's  Itinerary  at  twelve  Miles  diftancc  from  Dsirsr.c^tr.  or  Canterbury,     Twelve  Rcmat  art 
about  nine  computed  Miles.  • 

(,+  ;  The  Time  of  Cafar's  landing  in  Britain  is  thus  known.     His  firll  Expedition  was,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  In  the  Consulate  of  femp l/tMi  Civffla,  that 

1  .ling  to  Dr.  Hail. 7,   in  the  v't.ir  of  Borne  699.     But  Auguflus  died  in  the  Year  767,   that  is,  Sixty-eight  Years  alter  Carfar'i  Dele*  nt.      Upon  News  of 

Augujlus's  Death,  there  was  a  Mutiny  in  the  Patmonian  Army, 'which  was  quieted  by  Drafts,  by  help  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon.  No*  from  this  Ecliple  it  in 
certain  that  Augujltis  died  in  the  14th  Year  of  Chrift,  cenleqiicntly  Cafar's  firft  Defccnr,  which  was  Sixty-eight  Years  before,  n.uft  be  in  the  55th  Year  cur- 
1  re  the  ChriftianiEra.  And  as  the  Year,  lo  imv  the  very  Day  and  Hour  when  he  landed,  very  probably,  be-  fix'd.  For  Co-far  having  tr.ention'd  the 
4th  D..y  alter  his  landing,  fays,  the  Night  aiter  it  was  full  Mxn.  Now,  the  Summer  being  far  fpent,  this  full  Moon  rr.uft  have  been  in  July  or  Augufl. 
But  1  he  full  Moon  01  'juli  was  in  the  beginning  oi  the  Mi  nth,  and  of  the  two  full  Moons  that  Year  in  Augufl,  that  en  the  ill  Day  was  at  Noon,  where- 
fore  it  mull  be  the  other  a  litUlafter'Midnightof  the  30th.  Hence  it  is  plain,  Cafar  landed  four  Days  before,  en  the  26th  of  Augtjt,  about  five  in  the  After- 
noon.    Sec  Lowborpe's  Abridgtn.  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  III.  p.  412. 

(5I  It  was  the  Oiflom  of  the  Romans  to  place  whole  Cohorts  before  the  Gates  of  their  Camp.  Hence  cur  Engltjb  Phrale,  Ccurt,  or  Cohort  -.,' 
Guard.  A  C  hort  was  the  10th  Part  of  a  Legion,  about  Six  hundred  Men.  The  firft  or  chief  Cohorts  arc  laid  to  contain  lcmctimcs  above  a  Thcu- 
fand  M-  n.     Brady,  p.  8. 

(6)  Brady  conje'cluxes,  after  Hotebman,  that  30  is  put  by  miftalce  for  300.  /.  e. 

(7)  Tlw  Equinox,  which  now  talis  upon  the  nth  of  September,  mull  in  Cafar's  Time  have  bc'n  on  the  a;th  of  that  Month.     (This  Difference  it 

.■  Minutes  more  than  it  really  is.;  '  So  that  probably  Cafar  left  the  illand  about  the  20th  of  September,  about 
D-)s  alter  his  landing,  aadashefays,  a  little  before  the  Equinex. 

he 
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He  lands 
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he  had  gain'd  were  of  little  Conlequence  to  the  Common- 
wealth (i). 
B.  C.  54.  Ctzfar,  according  to  his  Cuftom,  went  and  paffed  part 

Ca-fir'^  ft-  of  the  Winter  in  Italy,  leaving  Orders  with  his  Officers  to 
had ExptA-  rep;l;r  trie  ol^  and  build  fome  more  new  Ships.  When  he 
c«mm.  1.  v.  had  received  Advice  that  his  Orders  were  executed,  he 
came  to  Portus  Itius  (2),  where  he  found  fix  Hundred 
Ships  (3),  and  twenty-eight  Gallies,  on  board  of  which  he 
put  live  Legions,  and  two  Thoufand  Horfe.  He  conducts 
this  numerous  Fleet  to  a  Place  on  the  Britijh-Q02.il, 
mark'd  by  him  the  Summer  before,  and  lands  his  Forces 
without  Oppolition.  For  the  Britons,  as  he  was  told  after- 
wards, at  the  fight  of  fo  mighty  an  Armament,  thought  fit 
to  retire  into  the  Country  behind  fome  Hills.  Cezfar,  ac- 
cording to  the  Raman  Cuftom,  fortifies  his  Camp,  and 
leaving  a  Guard,  fets  out  in  the  Night  in  queft  of  the 
Enemy.  Having  marched  about  twelve  Miles,  he  fees 
them  ported  on  the  other  fide  of  a  River  (4)  to  oppofe  his 
Paflage.  As  refolute  as  they  feemed  at  firft,  they  could  not 
withltand  the  furious  Charge  of  the  Roman  Horfe,  but 
were  forc'd  at  length  to  quit  their  Poft.  They  retir'd  a 
little  farther  into  a  Wood,  the  Avenues  whereof  were 
bloek'd  up  with  huge  Trees  laid  a-crofs  one  another,  and 
The  Britons  which  feemed  to  be  fortified  in  fome  former  War.  Tho' 
art  wvJlcJ.  it  appeared  very  difficult  to  force  thefe  Intrenchments,  the 
feventh  Legion  however  performed  that  Service,  and  oblig- 
ed the  Britons  to  betake  themfelves  to  flight.     But  Night 
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coming  on,  and  the  Country  unknown,  Ceefar  forbids  all 

Purfuit. 
71?  Raman        Next    Day,    he    divides  his   Army    into   three    Bodies, 
Ships  in      which  march  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other  in  purfuit 
jhatttrtd  by      r  ^    Enemv.     During  the  march,  he  received  the  me- 

a  Stonn.  J  °,  ' 

lancholy  News  that  his  \  leet  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed 
by  a  violent  Storm,  moft  of  the  Ships  being  dafh'd  in 
pieces  or  driven  alhore.  As  this  Accident  might  be  at- 
tended with  ill  Confequences,  he  refolved  to  haften  back 
to  the  Sea-fide.  Here  he  finds  forty  of  his  Ships  deftroyed, 
and  the  reft  fo  damag'd,  that  they  were  hardly  repairable. 

C*far  repairs  However,  Neceflity  compelling  him  to  go  about  it  without 

the  Flea,  J0fs  0f  time,  he  fets  all  the  Carpenters  in  the  Fleet  and 
Army  to  work,  fending  for  others  at  the  fame  time  from 
Gaul.  To  prevent  the  like  Misfortune  again,  as  foon  as 
the  Ships  are  refitted,  he  employs  his  Soldiers,  Night  and 
Day,  to  draw  them  by  Strength  of  Arms  into  the  inidft  of 
the  Camp.  This  Work,  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of 
it,  was  finifhed  in  ten  Days  (5).  Mean  while,  he  writes  to 
Labienus  his  Lieutenant  in  Gaul,  to  build  more  Ships  and 
fend  them  over  when  ready.  Then  leaving  a  fufficient 
Force  to  guard  the  Camp,  he  refumes  the  Defign  inter- 
rupted by  the  Misfortune  befallen  his  Fleet. 

He  had  not  march'd  far,  before  he  was  informed  that  the 
Enemies  Forces  were  much  increas'd,  under  the  Conduit 
of  Cajftbelanus  King  of  the  Trinobantes,  whofe   Kingdom 

"tZht'bt'ko-  lay  beyond  the  Thames,  about  eighty  Miles  from  the  Sea 
(6).  This  Prince  had  hitherto  wag'd  continual  Wars  with 
his  Neighbours ;  but  upon  the  Romans  Approach,  they  had 
concluded  a  Peace  with  him,  and  chofen  him  Commander 
in  Chief.  Whilft  the  Roman  Army  was  on  the  march, 
they  found  themfelves  attacked  on  a  fudden  by  the  Britijh 
Horfe  and  Chariots.  But  this  attack,  tho'  vigorous,  was 
repuls'd  with  great  lofs  on  their  Side.  Neverthelefs,  they 
were  not  difheartned.  Some  Days  after,  whilft  the  Ro- 
mans were  employed  about  their  Intrenchments,  a  Body 
of  their  Troops  that  lay  conceal'd  in  the  neighbouring 
mslavc  Woods,  fell  furioufly  upon  thofe  that  guarded  the  Camp, 

the  Adman-   and   put    them   into    great  Diforder.       Cetfar    feeing  this, 

"&•  immediately  fends  two  Cohorts  to  their  Affiftance,    who, 

furpriz'd  at  the  Britijli  manner  of  fighting,   are  routed  at 
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the  firft  Charge.  Qia'ntus  Laberius  Durui  a  'I  nbune  was 
flain  in  the  Action.  As  this  Battle  was  fought  in  fight  of 
the  Camp,  Cajar  faw  plainly  the  great  Difadvantage  the 
Romans,  encumber'd  with  their  heavy  Armour,  lay  under, 
againft  fwift  and  light-arm'd  Enemies  that  engag'd  in  final! 
Parties  only,  with  a  Body  of  Referve  in  their  Rear,  frolrt 
whence  they  were  continually  recruited.  The  Roman 
Horfe  were  no  lefs  embarafs'd  than  the  Foot.  As  the 
Britons  frequently  counterfeited  a  Retreat,  the  Horfemen 
detach'd  to  purfue  them  were  immediately  cut  in  piece;  ; 
(o  that  it  was  equally  dangerous  to  purfue  the  Enemy  01 
to  retire.  The  confus'd  manner  of  Cafar's  relating  this 
Affair,  is  a  clear  Evidence  that  the  Romans  were  worfted, 
tho'  he  does  not  fay  it  in  fo  many  Words.  Befidcs,  the 
Reafons  he  alledges  to  excufe  his  ill  Succefs  are  very  weak ; 
or  if  they  are  of  any  weight,  whence  is  it  that  he  did  not 
meet  with  the  fame  Difficulties  in  ib  many  other  Actions, 
wherein  he  pretends  the  Britons  were  routed  Horie  and 
Foot  ? 

On  the  morrow,  the  Britons  ported  themfelves  on  fome  Anabtr 
Hills  within  fight  of  the  Roman  Camp.     As  they  apptar'd  Ca*fl;a, 
to  be  but  few  in  Number,  'twas  thought  they  had  no  De-  jj'j, ',,',"  1' 
fign  to  engage  a  fecond  Time.     Mean  while,  Cezfar  fend-  defeated. 
ing  out  all  the  Horfe  to  forage,  with  three  Legions  to  guard 
them,  the  Britons  fall  with  great  fury  upon  the  Foragers, 
who  were  defended  by  their  Guard.     The  Refiftance  made 
by  the  Legions  giving  Citfar  time  to  advance  with  the  reft 
oi  the  Army,  a  great  Battle  enfu'd,  wherein  the  Britons 
were  entirely  defeated. 

After  this  Victory,  Cafar  marches  towards  the  Thames  cafa.-  pafei 
with  intent  to  penetrate  into  CaJJibel.mus's  Dominions,  thtTWnw'- 
When  he  comes  to  the  River  Side,  at  a  very  difficult  £^f" 
Ford,  he  fees  the  Enemy  drawn  up  on  the  oppolite  Bank. 
Befides  their  great  Numbers,  they  had  fortified  that  Part 
of  the  River  with  fharp  Stakes  (7),  driven  fo  deep  that  fome 
of  them  did  not  appear  above  the  Water,  as  Deferters  (aid 
afterwards.  Notwithftanding  thefe  Obftacles,  Cetfar  re- 
folves  to  attack  them,  and  orders  the  Horfe  to  ride  in, 
and  the  Foot  to  follow,  the  Soldiers  being  fcarce  able  to 
hold  their  Hands  above  Water  to  carry  their  Arms.  The 
Attack  was  made  with  fuch  Refolution  that  the  Britons  at 
length  were  forced  to  quit  their  Poft  and  leave  the  Remans 
a  free  PafTage  (8).  Cajftbelanus  finding  he  could  not  hinder 
Cerfeir's  paffing  the  Thames,  difmifles  his  Army,  referving 
only  Four  Thoufand  Chariots  with  which  he  haraffes  the 
Romans  and  endeavours  to  cut  them  fhort  of  Provifions, 
by  carrying  off"  all  the  Corn  and  Cattle  that  lie  in  their 
Rout.  The  Romans  were  great  Sufferers  in  this  March; 
for  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  leaft  Excurfions  in  fearch 
of  Provifions,  for  fear  of  Sallies  from  the  Woods  and  By- 
places. 

Mean  while,  the  Trinobantes,  upon  Carfar's  approaching  jj<  Triro- 
their   Country,    fend  Deputies    to   him   to    fue  for  Peace,  teatafub- 
praying  him  withal  to  take  into  his  Protection  Mandubra-  K:t "  Csi"> 
tius  their  King,    who   fled   into   Gaul  upon   CaJJibclanus's 
murdering  his  Father  Immanuentius,  and  depriving  him  of 
his  Dominions.     Cetfar  promifes  to  fend  back  Mandubra- 
tius,  if  they  will  fupply  him  with  Provifions  and  deliver 
forty  Hoftages,  to  which  they  immediately  agree.     Several 
other   States  following   the  Example   of   the    Trinobantes, 
Cetfar   found  himfelf  in  condition  to   attack  the   Capital 
City  of  Cajftbelanus,  where  the  Country  People  were  retir'd 
with  their  Flocks  and  Herds  (9.)     What  the  Britons  called 
a  City  was  only  a  Wood  fene'd  with  a  Ditch  to  defend 
them  againft  the  Incurfions  of  their  Enemies.     Tho'  thiswistefal 
Intrenchment  feemed  very  ftrong,  Cetfar  ordered  it  to  be  Caflibeia  ■ 
ftorm'd  fo  briskly  at  two  different  Places,  that  the  Britons  ™s's  cki'f 
not  being  able  to  ftand  the  Aflault,  fled  out  at  one  of  their 


( 1 )  Cajar  had  no  great  Caufc  to  boaft  of  this  his  firft  Expedition,  fince,  according  to  Bede,  he  loft  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Ships,  with  many  of  his  Men, 
and  all  his  Horfe.  1.  I.  c.  2.  Orofius  fays,  the  Ships  that  were  to  bring  the  Horfe  were  caft  away  in  the  Storm.  Tyr.  p.  30,  35.  About  Three  hun- 
dred Soldiers  that  were  in  two  of  the  Tranfports  not  being  able  to  reach  the  fame  Port  with  the  reft,  were  upon  their  landing  fet  upon  by  the  Mo- 
ri™, but  refcu'd  by  a  Party  of  Horfe  fent  to  their  Relief.  This  Paflage  of  Cajar  gives  fome  light  into  the  Number  of  Men  in  a  Legion.  Thefe 
two  Ships  are  exprefly  call'd  Oneraria,  or  Ships  of  Burthen.  Now  if  thefe  two  held  Three  hundred,  the  whole  Eighty  defign'd  for  the  Tranfpcrtation 
of  the  Foot  ot  two  Legions,  would  carry  Twelve  thoufand,  and  confequcntly  there  were  about  Six  Thoufand  Foot  in  a  Legion.  And  to  compute  the  Num- 
ber of  Horfe  belonging  to  a  Legion,  we  may  confider  that  a  Tranfport,  fufficient  for  a  Hundred  and  fifty  Foot,  will  carry  between  Forty  and  fifty  Horfe. 
Confequcntly  the  Eighteen  Tranfports  defign'd  for  the  Horfe  had  about  Eight  hundred  on  board,  and  fo  Four  hundred  will  belong  to  each  Legion. 
The  Foot  then  in  a  Legion  feems  generally  to  have  been  about  fifteen  times  as  many  as  the  Horfe. 

(2)  Boulogne,  fays  Tyrrcl  and  Brady  j  about  Calais,  fays  Horjley.  Rowlands  in  his  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  24,  derives  it  from  Porth-eitha,  i.e.  the  ulmojl,  or 
fuitbejl  Pajj'age,  obferving  that  Cajar  only  latinized  the  antient  Gaulijh  or  Britijh  Names,   leaving  us  to  feelc  their  Etymons  not  in  the  Roman  but  in  the  Britijh 

Language.     Horjley  obferves,  that  Cajar  calls  the  Paflage  the  ihorteft  and  eaiicft,  being  about  thirty  Miles.     Now  by  an  accurate  Survey  the  Diftance  at 
Calais  from  Land  to  Land  is  twenty-fix  £nglijh  Miles,  or  twenty-eight  and  a  half  Roman,  which  fliows  how  near  Cajar  came  to  the  Truth. 

(3)  Rapin  by  miltake  fays  Six-fcore. 

(4)  This  River  could  not  be  the  Thames,  that  being  too  diftant,  but  the  Stour.  So  that  the  Battle  very  probably  was  fought  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Stsur  to  the  North  of  the  Town  towards  Sturry  or  Fordivich.  The  ftrong  Place  to  which  the  Britons  retreated  after  their  Defeat,  muft  have  been 
Durcrjernum,  or  Canterbury,  (twelve  Miles  from  the  Place  of  Cajar'-s  landing)  which  was  taken  (and  poflibly  kept  'till  Cajar  s  Return)  by  the  feventh 
Legion.  This  might  afterwards  be  converted  by  the  Romans  into  a  Station,  as  they  treated  feveral  other  Towns  of  the  Britons,  as  Camekdunum ,  Vcru- 
iamium,  ljurium,  and  others,  the  Capital  Towns  of  feveral  States.     Horjley,  p.  14. 

(5)  Upon  the  Shore  about  Deal,  Sandon  and  W aimer,  art  a  long  Range  ot  Heaps  of  Earth,  where  Camden  thinks  this  Ship-C:mp  w-as,  which,  he 
fays,  by  the  People  thereabouts  was  call'd  Rome*  s-lVerk. 

(6)  Rapin  by  miftakc  fays  twenty.  Cajar's  Words  are,  a  man  eirciter  millia  pajjuvm  celoginta.  The  Borders  of  Cajjibelanus'-,  Territories  extended  to 
the  Thames  in  Surry,  over-agamft  Oatelands,  which  lies  Eighty  Miles  from  the  Eaft  Shore  of  Kenr,  where  Cajar  landed.  The  Trinobantes  inhabited 
Ejjex  with  part  of  Hertfordjhire,  Verilam  being  the  chief  Town  of  their  Kingdom. 

(7)  Thefe  Stakes  are  juft  above  Waltem  in  Surrey,  and  the  Meadow  facing  them  is  call'd  Co-way.  They  arc  even  now  to  be  fcen  at  Low-water,  and  one  of 
them  was  pulled  out  of  the  Thames  laft  Year,  but  with  great  Difficulty  :  They  are  of  Oak,  and  tho'  they  have  lain  fo  long  in  the  Water,  are  as  hard  as  Bra' 
x'l,  and  as  bl.ick  as  Jett.      At  Sbepperten  they  have  feveral  Knite-handles  made  of  them.     See  Camden,  p.  1 5 5 .     Btdt,  1.  i.  c,  2.     Tyrrel,  p.  34. 

(8)  Cxjar  does  not  mention  a  Stratagem  he  is  faid  to  make  ufe  of  upon  this  Occafion.  He  caus'd  an  Elephant  well-fenced  with  Iron,  with  a 
wooden  Tower  on  his  back  full  of  Men,  to  be  forced  into  the  River;  the  Sight  of  which  monftrous  Creature,  that  look'd  like  a  walking  Baiury, 
did  not  a  little  ccntribute  to  frighten  the  Britons  from  the  oppolite  Shore.      Polyanus  Stratag.   1.  viii. 

(9)  This  is  fuppos'd  to  be  Veiulamium,  or  the  prcicnt  St.  Albans,  it  is  certain  London  was  not  fo  confidcrable  in  Cajar's  Time  as  Verulamium,  th:» 
laft  appearing  to  have  been  more  antient,  and  was  a  Mumcipium  or  Colony,  when  London  was  not, 
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Avenues,  hut   not  without  great  Numbers  (lain  and  taken, 
and  leaving  behind  them  abundance  of  Cattle. 

Whilft  Cafar  was  advancing  into  the  Enemies  Country, 
the  Kentijhmen  inhabiting  on  die  South-Coaft  over  againft 
Gaul,  drew  their  Forces  together,  with  defign  to  cut  ofF 
the  Romans  that  were  left  to  guard  their  Ships.  As  foon  as 
they  were  ready,  they  marched  under  the  Conduct  of  four 
Kin'Ts,  namely,  Cii/getorix,  Carvilius,  Taximagulus,  and 
Segonax,  and  furiouiiy  attacked  the  Roman  Camp  ;  but  after 
a  long  and  obltinate  Fight  were  repulfed,  and  King  Cinge- 
torix  taken  Prifoner. 

After  fo  frequent  Defeats,  Cafftbelanus,  confidering  that 
molt  of  his  Kingdom  was  now  in  Subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  feveral  neighbouring  States  had  made,  or  were 
ready  to  make  their  Submiilion,  treats  with  them  likewile, 
by  the  Mediation  of  Comius.  He  eafily  obtains  a  Peace, 
Cafar's  Refolution  to  return  to  Gaul  not  permitting  him 
to  purfue  his  Conquefts  in  Britain.  Befides,  he  confider'd 
that  the  Weather  beginning  to  grow  bad,  wouii  help  Caffi- 
belanus  to  defend  himfelf  the  reit  of  the  Campaign,  as  well 
as  the  whole  enfuing  Winter.  By  the  Conditions  of  the 
Treaty,  the  Britons  are  annually  to  pay  the  Romans  a  cer- 
tain Tribute  ;  CaJJibelanus  is  to  deliver  fuch  a  Number  of 
Holhi'jes,  and  leave  Mandubratius  in  quiet  Poffeffion  of 
his  Dominions  ( r .)  Tho'  Cafar  had  fcarce  Ships  enough 
to  tranfport  his  Army,  he  chofe  rather  to  ftow  his  Men  on 
board  what  Veffels  he  had,  than  run  the  hazard  of  being 
furpriz'd  by  the  Autumnal  Equinox.  He  embark'd  them 
therefore  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  and  receiving  the 
Hoftages,  puts  to  Sea,  and  fafely  arrives  in  Gaul  (2). 

This  is  the  Account  given  by  that  great  General  of  his 
two  Expeditions  into  Britain.  And  here  we  may  obferve, 
that  tho'  out  of  an  affected  Modefty,  he  refrains  from  all 
Commendations  of  himfelf,  yet  by  the  bare  Recital  of  his 
Actions,  he  gives  himfelf  the  higheft  Praifes.  For  to  make 
a  Defcent  with  two  Legions  only,  in  an  Enemy's  Coun- 
try, in  fight  of  an  Army  formidable  for  Number,  Bra- 
very, and  Way  of  fighting  ;  to  force  Enemies  intrench'd  on 
the  Side  of  a  River,  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  to  pafs 
the  Thames  at  a  Ford  guarded  by  a  numerous  Army,  ftuck 
full  of  fharp  Stakes,  and  withal  fo  deep  as  to  take  the  Sol- 
diers up  to  their  Chins ;  thefe,  I  fay,  are  Actions  that  fuffici- 
ently  (peak  their  own  Praife,  and  need  no  amplification. 
And  if  Cafar  in  penning  his  own  Hiftory,  is  charged  with 
turning  every  thing  to  his  Advantage,  this  Imputation  feems 
to  be  no  where  more  juftly  caff  upon  him  than  in  the  pre- 
fent  Cafe.  Indeed,  one  can't  read  the  Particulars  of  his  two 
Britijh  Expeditions,  without  being  fenfible  that  fomething  is 
wantin"-,  and  what  is  pafs'd  over  in  filence  was  not  to  his 
Honour.  I  forbear  to  infift  upon  the  great  difficulty  of 
knowing  where  the  Ford  he  mentions  could  be,  fince  in 
the  very  place  he  is  thought  to  pafs  the  Thames,  there  is  no 
lets  than  fix  Foot  Water.  But  what  I  have  been  faying 
will  appear  ftill  more  evident,  if  we  confider  Cafar's  De- 
fign in  attacking  the  Britons,  and  the  Iffue  thereof.  He 
fails  from  Gaul  with  a  Refolution  to  conquer  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  reduce  the  whole  Ifland  to  a  Roman  Province. 
This  is  what  Dion  Cajfius  pofitively  afferts.  He  every 
where  gets  the  better  of  the  Britons.  He  paffes  the  Thames 
in  fpite  of  all  Obftacles.  CaJJibelanus,  vanquifh'd  and  rout- 
ed, disbands  his  Forces,  not  believing  himfelf  able  to  ftand 
aaainft  him.  Cafar  becomes  Mailer  of  his  Capital,  and 
the  Britons  fubmit  and  fue  for  Peace.  With  all  thefe  Ad- 
vantages he  is  contented  to  impofe  an  eafy  Tribute  on 
Cafftbelanus,  and  without  fortifying  any  one  Place,  or  lea- 
ving any  Troops  in  the  Ifland,  drops  his  firft  Defign,  fa- 
tisfied  with  reftoring  Mandubratius,  as  if  the  War  had  been 
undertaken  purely  for  his  fake.  Does  not  this  fhow  that 
he  was  fore'd  to  be  fatisfied  with  fo  inconfiderable  an  Ad- 
vantage? Lucan's  Teftimony  is  a  further  Confirmation  of 
the  Matter,  who  taxes  him  plainly  with  turning  his  Back 
to  the  Britons  (3).  Tho'  Lucan  was  no  Friend  to  him,  he 
would  not  however  have  ventur'd  to  upbraid  him  with  run- 
ning away,  without  fome  Ground.  Dion  CaJJius  fays, 
that  in  a  Battle  the  Britons  utterly  routed  the  Roman  In- 
fantry, but  were  afterwards  put  in  Diforder  by  the  Cavalry 
(4.).  Horace  and  Tibullus  intimate  in  feveral  Places  of  their 
Works,  that  in  their  Days  the  Britons  were  not  confider'd 
as  a  conquer'd  Nation  (5).  All  which  evidently  fhows 
that  the  Fame  acquir'd  by  Cafar  in  thefe  two  Expediti- 
ons came  far  fhort  of  the    Idea  he  would  give  of  it  in 


his   Commentaries.      But  however   this  be,  moft  certainly 
the    Common-wealth    reap'd  no    great   Benefit   by  them  ; 
which  doubtlefs  was  the  Reafon  of  Tacitus  faying,  Caviar 
rather  Jhow'd  the   Romans   the   way   to  Britain    than  put  Vlt,A6rit0'' 
them  in   Pojfcjfion   of  it. 

After   Cafar  %  Death,  who  had  render'd  himfelf  Sove-  Awgusti". 
reign  of  that  Common- wealth  whereof  he  was  born  a  Sub-  State  of  Bri- 
ject,  the   Empire  was  fo  torn  with  Civil  Wars  that  it  was?"1* 
not   poffible  for  the  Romans  to  think  of  Britain.     So  the 
Tribute    was    not  paid,    nor,    it  may    be  demanded    for 
twenty  Years.     But  when,  after  the  Defeat  and  Death  ofDionCaffius, 
Mark  Anthony,  Augujius  was  firmly  fettled  in  the  Poileffion  [:.*lix'  & 
of  the  Empire,    he  undertakes   to   compel   the  Britons   to 
ftand   to  their  Agreement  with  his  Predeceffor,  and  to  that 
end  advances  as, far  as  Gaul  twice  in  order  for  Britain  (6), 
but  is  prevented  the  firft  time,  by  a  Revolt  in  Pannonia, 
and  the  fecond,    by  the  Submiffion   of  the   Britons,    who 
lend  Ambaffadors  to  fue  for  Peace,  which   he  very  readily 
grants.       Britain,   conhder'd  then   as  a  wild   uncultivated 
Country,  did  not  feem   to  him  worth  the  pains  of  con- 
quering.    Befides,  he  was  determined   not  to  enlarge  the 
Bounds  of  the  Empire,  wifely  confidering  that  a  State,  like 
a  Ship,  cannot  be  managed  when  too  vaft  and  unwieldy  : 
Yet  as  the  Britons  neglected  to  perform  their  Promife,  lie 
refolves   in   good    earneft  to  go    and    fubdue    them :     But 
hearing  of  his  Defign,    they   find  means  to   appeafe  him. 
Tenuantius,  Succeffor  of  CaJJibelanus,  fends  the  lame  Em- 
peror rich  Prefents,   which   were  laid  up  in  the   Capitol. 
Cunobelinus  his  Succeffor,  following  his  Example,  keeps  fair  Camden  is 
with   the  Romans.     Nay,  he  order'   Money  to  be   coin'd,  Middleiex, 
fome  Pieces  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Cabinets  of 
the  Curious,    with  the    five  firft   Letters    of    his   Name, 
C.  u.  n.  o.  b.  or  C.  a.  m.  the  three  firft  of  Camelodunum, 
his  capital   City  on  one  Side,  and  on  the  Reverie,  a  Man 
fitting  and   coining  Money   with   thefe   Letters,  T.  A.  S. 
C.  I.  A  by  which  Antiquaries  underftand  that  this  Money 
was  defigned  for  the  Payment  of  the  Tribute  (7). 

Tiberius,  Succeffor  of  Augujius,   neglected  Britain  Tiber  ms 
as  a  Country  of  little  Confequence,  it  being  unknown  to  '■'  i?'"7-'  Bri" 
him.     Satisfied  with  the  Refpecl  fliown   him  by  die  Bri-  T  c't_  An_ 
tons  in  fending  back  fome  of  Ge-r/nanicus's  Soldiers  that  were  nal.  1.  xi. 
fhipwreck'd  on  their  Coaft,  he  left  them  to  enjoy  their  Li- 
berty. 

Caligula,  his  Succeffor,  would  not  doubtlefs  have        4°- 
turned  his  Eyes  towards  Britain,  if  he  had  not  by  a  Briton  £A  "J-,"/" 
himfelf  been   drawn    into    the  Project:  of  conquering  the  Expedition 
Ifland.     Adminius,  Son  of  Cunobelinus,   incurring   his  F 'a-  wfi  'hc 
titer's  Difpleafure,  and  flying  to  Rome  for  Protection,  finds  Su"ton!' 
means  to  perfwadc  the  Emperor  that  nothing  was  more  eafy  Dion  Call", 
than  this  Conqueft.     Caligula,  whole  Folly  is  well  known,  +9- 
imagines,    upon   what  the  young  Prince   tells   him,    that 
the  Sight  of  him  is  fufneient  to  fubdue  die  Britons.     Full 
of  this   Notion,    he  advances  in  Peribn   to  the  Coaft   of 
Belgick   Gaul,  where  he  had   ordered  his  Army  to  march. 
But   being  told,  as  he  was  embarking  his  Men,  that  the 
Britons  flood  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  other  Side  of  the 
Water,  his  warlike  Ardor  cool'd,  and   he  defifted  from  an 
Enterprife  which  began  to  appear   too  hazardous.     How- 
ever, as  he  was  led  by  his  Caprice  to  the  moft  extravagant 
Actions,    he  went  on  board  a  Galley,  ordering  the  Peo- 
ple to  row  with  all  fpeed  towards  Britain,    as  if  he  in- 
tended to  have  alone  the  Glory  of  conquering  the  Ifland. 
But  prefently  after,  he  is  feen  to  return  back  as  faft  as  he 
went  off.     As  foon  as  lie  lands  he  harangues  his  Troops, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  employ  them  in   fome  important 
Expedition.     Having  ended  his  Speech,  a  Charge  is  found- 
ed juft  as  if  the  Enemy  were  in  view.     Upon  which,  the 
whole  Army,  purfuant  to  an  Order  given  to  the  principal 
Officers,  fall  to  gadiering  of  Cocklefliells  in  their  Helmets. 
The  Emperor  pleas'd  with   the  Alacrity  of  his  Soldiers  on 
this  Occafion,  liberally  rewards  them,  and  fends  Letters  to 
Rome  of  his  Succefs,  wifhing  the  Senate  to  decree  him  a 
Triumph.     But  being  informed  the  Senate  made  fome  Dif- 
ficulty to  comply  with  his  Order,  he  refolves  to  put  all  the 
Senators  to  Death.     He  would  doubtlefs  have  executed  his 
barbarous  Purpofe,  had   he  not  been  depriv'd  of  the  Power 
with  his  Life,  by  a  Confpiracy  foon  after  form'd  againft 
him. 

After  Julius  Cafar's  fecond  Invafion,  to  which  fome 
very  improperly  give  the  Name  of  Conqueft,  the  Britons 
prefer v'd    their    Liberty   above    ninety  Years,    during   the 


r    (1)  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  fays,  Mandubratius  was   not  reftoi*d  to  his  Kingdom,   but   leaving  Britain,   betook    himfelf  again    to  Cafar,   and  attended 
hini  to  Rome.     CaJJibelanus  reigned  ten  Years  after  Cafar's  Departure. 

(-)  It  is  conicctur'd  that  Cafar's  2d  Expedition  was  in  May,  and  that  he  return'd  to   Caul  about  the  Middle  of  September,      for  in  a  Letter  to 
Cicero  frcm  Britain,  dated  September  i,  Cafar  lays,  He  was  come  to  the  Sea-fide  m  order  to  imbari. 

(3)  Territa  qusiitis  oftendit  terga  Britannis.     Lucan. 

(4)  He  fays  elfewhere,   fpeaking  of  the  Briton,  when  purfu'd  by  Plautiui,  "  They  fled  into  Marines  and  Woods,    in  hopes  the  Romans,   tir'd  with 
*'   waiting  to  no  puipafe,  would,  like  Julius  Cafar,  retire  nuithout  ejjeelmg  any  thing. 

(5)  Inta&us  aut  Britannus  ut  defcendcret 

Sacra  catenatus  via.  -      Hor.  Epod.  villi  7.    Rap. 

Te  manet  invidtus  Romano  marte  Britannus.         Tib.  1.  iv. 
(6)  Serves  iturum  Ciclarem  in  ultimos  orbis  Britannos.     Hor.  lib.  i.  35.     Rap. 
(7)  The  Payments  cf  the   Britcni  were  ulually  made  in   pieces  of  Brafs  and   Iron  Rings,    and  probably   this  Coin  (tamp'd  by  Cuncbetin  was  for  Tri- 
bute only,   which  the  Ron  a  is  ex.cYd  in  Gold  ar.d  Silver,    as  may  appear  by  the  Word  Tafeia,  which  in  Britijh    (fays  Daiid  Bcicel)    fignifies  a  7>:- 
bute  Fct-ny.  perhaps  from  ih:  Lain  Itxatio.     For  the  Britons  do  not  ulc  the  Letter  X.  Biad.  p.  11.    Tyr.  p.  37.    Camden,  p.  109. 
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Reigns  of  the  four  firft  Emperors ;  their  Subjection  to  the 
Romans  not  commencing  till  the  time  of  Claudius.  The 
occafion  of  that  Emperor's  undertaking  the  Conqueft  of 
Britain,  and  the  cauie  of  the  Britons  lofing  their  Liberty 
was  this : 
2  2.  Cunohelinus  leaves  two  Sons,  Togodumnus  and  Caraftct' 

CtAiipnismi,  who  both  fucceeded  him:  but  whether  they  reign'd 
Stfimatbe  j0|nt]y  or  feparately,  or  whether  one  was  fuperior  to  the 
conquering     other,  is  unknown.     In  their  Reign  it  happens  that  one 
Britain.        Bericus  (i),  being  fore'd  to  depart  the  Kingdom  for  en- 
deavouring to  raife  a  Sedition,  flies  for  Refuge  to  Claudius 
the  Emperor  at  Rome.     His  extreme  defire  of  being  re- 
veng'd  of  the  two  Kings  his  Sovereigns,  infpiring  him  with 
a  Delign  to  betray  his  Country  to  the  Romans,  he  frequent- 
ly talks  to  tiie  Emperor  of  the  Conqueft  of  Britain,  as  of 
a  thing  very  eafy  to  be  accomplifh'd.     By  his  Defcription 
of  the  Illand  and  Pofture  of  the  Britifli  Affairs,  he  inti- 
mates to  him  that  he  would  meet  with  little  or  no  Oppo- 
lition.     The  Emperor  giving  Credit  to  what  he  fays,  re- 
folves  to  acquire  Eame  by  an  Enterprize  feemingly  diffi- 
cult, but,  according  to  the  Britijh  Lord's  Account,  very 
practicable.     Having  taking  this  Refolution,  he  gives  the 
Ambafi'adors  of  the  two  Britijh  Kings  a  very  ill  Reception, 
who  are  fent  to  demand  the  Fugitive  Bericus,  refufing  to 
deliver  up  one  whom  he  intends  to  make  his  chief  Inftru- 
ment  in  the  Execution  of  his  Project.     Shortly  after,  he 
himfelf  fends  to  the  Britons  and  demands  the  Tribute  due 
to  the  Empire :  but  finds  them  not  at  all  ready  to  give 
him  Satisfaction.     Befides  that  this  Tribute  was  never  re- 
gularly paid,  the  haughty  Treatment  they  had  juft  met 
with  in  the  Perfons  of  their  Ambaffadors,  by  no  means 
difpos'd  them  to  pay  him  any  great  Deference.    They  re- 
fute therefore,  and  very  juftly,  as  they  think,  to  pay  the 
Tribute,  and  moreover  prohibit  all  Commerce  with  the 
Romans.     As  Claudius  wanted  only  a  Pretence  for  the 
War,  he  was  not  forry  they  afforded  him  fo  plaufible  a 
one.     Shortly  after,  he  orders  Plautius  to  begin  the  Ex- 
pec  liion,  wliilft  he  is  preparing  to  follow  when  there  fhould 
be  Occafion.     Plautius  accordingly  draws  an  Army  toge- 
ther in  Gaul,  and  advances  to  the  Sea-fide.     But  when 
the  Soidiers  came  to  imbark,  they  rcfufe  to  obey  him,  de- 
claring, They  ivill  not  make  War  out  of  the  Compafs  of  the 
World.      The   Emperor  hearing  of  this  Mutiny,  fends 
NarciJJus  his  Friedman  to  appeafe  it.     Narcijfus,  tho'  a 
{         Favourite  with  his  Mafter,  when  he  would  have  ha- 
rangu'd  the  Troops,  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  hear 
him.     The  Moment  he  opened  his  Mouth,  the  Soldiers 
cried  out,  h  Saturnalia,  alluding  to  the  Cuftom,  during 
that  Feaft,  of  the  Slaves  taking  the  Place  and  Habit  of  their 
Marten;.     However,  the  Mutiny  went  no  farther.     The 
Soldiers  fuddenly  altering  their  Refolution,  of  their  own 
accord  obey  the  Orders  of  their  General,  who  immediate- 
ly puts  them  on  board  whilft  they  are  in  the  Mind.     He 
fails  from  three  Ports  in  order  to  land  at  three  different 
Places.     But  this  Precaution  was  needlefs.     'The  Britons, 
inform'd  of  the  Mutiny  in  the  Roman  Army,  and  not  ex- 
pecting fo  fudden  an  Alteration,  neglect  to  prepare  to  op- 
pole  their  Landing.     So  the  Roman  General  lands  his  For- 
ces without  any  Refiftance.     He  was  very  defirous  to  come 
to  a  Battle  at  his  Arrival ;  but  the  Britons  were  refolved  to 
avoid  it,  and  keep  themfelves  in  feparate  Parties,  behind 
their  MorafTes,  or  on  their  Hills.  Their  Aim  was  to  make 
the  Romans  lofe  Time,  in  Expectation  that  Plautius,  after 
the  Example  of  Julius  Cafar,  would  go  and  winter  in 
Gaul.     This  Refolution  gave  the  Roman  General  a  great 
deal  of  Trouble,  being  fore'd  to  hunt  after  Enemies  difper- 
fed  in  feveral  Places,  whom  he  could,  as  he  flatter'd  him- 
felf, eafily  vanquish  at  once,  were  it  but  in  his  Power  to 
.     .      ,    brine  them  to  a  general  Battle.     In  fpite  of  thefe  Difficul- 
fots  the  two  ties,  he  finds  means  to  attack  Togodumnus  feparately,  and 
Bntiiri         entirely  routing  him,  goes  in  qucft  ot  Caraelacus,  and  ob- 
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tains  the  like  Victory  over  him.  The  Britons,  purfuant  to 
their  firft  Defign,  retire  beyond  a  River,  where  they  en- 
camp in  a  carelefs  manner,  imagining  the  Romans  could  not 
pafs  without  a  Bridge.  But  Plautius  had,  in  his  Army, 
fome  German  Soldiers  that  were  us'd  to  fwim  the  ftrongeft 


Currents.    Thefe  Soldiers,  though  few  in  Number,  fwim-  titftfa  a 
ming  the  River  in  their  Arms,  fo  aftonifh  the  Britons  that  fVJ  ". 
they  quit  their  Port  and  retire  at  a  greater  dillance  (2).  Enemy. 
The  Roman  General  improving  this  Advantage,    fends 
over  a  confiderable  Body  of  Troops  under  the  Command 
of  VeJ'pafian,  and  his  Brother  Sabtnus.     Thefe  two  brave 
Leaders  advancing  towards  the  Enemy,  engage  them  and 
put  them  to  flight.     The  Britons  however  are  not  difcou- 
raged.     Next  Day,  they  attacked  a  Roman  Detachment rhe  Britons 
commanded  by  Sidius  Geta,  fo  vigoroufly  that  the  Romans  "^^  '  ar.i 
were  immediately  put  in  Diforder ;  their  Commander  him-  put  item  h 
felf  was  engag'd  in  fuch  a  manner  amongft  the  Enemies,  i,'fi'j'r,  ' 


me  defeated 
at  Up. 


that  he  was  thought  to  be  dead  or  taken.     But  the  Scale 
was  foon  turned  againft  the  Britons.     Geta  happily  efca- 
ping  out  of  their  Hands,  heads  hisTroops  again,  and  charges 
the  Britons,  now  fure  of  Victory,  fo  briskly,  that  after  an 
obftinate  Fight,  he  compels  them  at  laft  to  take  to  flight. 
This  Affair  was  fo  well  manag'd,  and  Geta  acquir'd  fo 
great  Reputation  on  this  Occafion,  that  the  Honour  of  a 
Triumph  was  granted  him  by  the  Senate,  tho'  he  had  never 
been  Confui     The  vanquifh'u  Britons  retire  towards  the  fj,ey  retire 
Mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  teymdtbe 
the  fordable  Parts  of  the  River,  crofs'd  over  with  Eafe,  T^"1"" 
whilft  the  Romans  following  them  at  a  Diftance,  fall  into 
the  Bogs  and  Moraffes,  from  whence  they  very  hardly  dis- 
entangle themfelves.     At  lart,  the  Germans  lighting  upon  piaut;33 
a  Ford,  and  the  reft  of  the  Army  pafllng  over  a  Bridge  z  popes  the 
little  higher  up,  the  Britons  are  furrounded  on  all  Sides,  f^'1Jm^" 
and  great  Slaughter  made  of  them  (3).  j.g0. 

Plautius  thought  it  now  time  to  fend  to  the  Emperor  to      44. 
come  and  reap  the  Honour  of  putting  an  end  to  the  War.  Hefexds  to 
Claudius  having  every  Thing  ready,  fets  out  immediately, '"  ^'"^,ir 
and  embarking  at  Ojlium,  arrives  in  a  few  Days  at  Mar-  Britain. 
feilles.     Then  purfuing  his  Journey  by  Land,  he  re-em- 
barks at  Boulogne  (4)  to  go  and  head  his  Army  on  the 
other  Side  of  the  Thames.     Whilft  the  Emperor  was  on 
his  Way,  Plautius  had  it  in  his  Power  to  attack  the  Bri- 
tins,  who  deceived  by   his  feeming  backwardnefs,   rena- 
med their  Courage,  fancying  it  proceeded  from  his  Fear. 
But  Plautius  took  care  not  to  rob  his  Mafter  of  the  Ho- 
nour of  a  Vidtory  he  thought  himfelf  fure  of.     As  foon  as  Claudius  ar* 
Claudius  arrives  he  heads  his  Troops,  approaches  the  Bri-  rives  and 
tons,  and  forcing  them  to  come  to  a  Battle,  entirely  routs  &*",'*' 
them.  After  this  Victory,  he  advances  to  Camelodunum  (;), 
where  he  meets  with  little  Refiftance,  and  pufhing  his  Con- 
quefts,  fubdues  fome  of  the  neighbouring  States.     Upon 
thefe  Succefles  he  is  by  the  Army  faluted  Imperator  feveral 
times,  contrary  to  the  Roman  Cuftom,  which  allowed  no 
General  to  be  honour'd  with  that  glorious  Title  above  once 
in  the  fame  War. 

If  by  this  Expedition,  which  was   finifhed  in  fifteen  Claudius** 
Days,  Claudius  acquir'd  great  Fame,  his  Moderation  was  Moderation 
no  Iefs  honourable  and  advantageous  to  him.     The  van- J;^'L'.B 
quifh'd  Britons,  touch'd  with  a  Scnfe  of  his  Generality  in  wbo\mr- 
leaving  them  the  Poffeflion  of  their  Goods,  which  he  might/»>  him  «  a 
have  taken,  from  them,  carried  their  Gratitude  fo  far  as  to 
erect  a  Temple  to  him,  and  pay  him  Divine  Honours. 
After  this  fuccefsful  Expedition,  the  Emperor  committing;/,  return 
the  Government  of  Britain  to  Plautius,  fets  out  for  Rome,  to  Rome, 
where  he  fafely  arrives  after  a  fix  Month's  Abfence  only. 
At  his  Return,  the  Senate  decreed  him  the  Honour  of  a 
Triumph,  and  the  Sirname  of  Britanniats,  in  Memory  of 
his  fubduing  the  Britons.     The  Publick  Rejoicings  on  this 
Occafion  held  feveral  Days,   and  the  Poets  difplay'd  in 
lofty  Strains  the  Greatnefs  and  Importance  of  his  Victo- 
ries.    And  yet,  Suetonius  fays,  he  became  Mafter  of  Part 
of  Britain  without  Battle  or  Bloodfhed  (6).     But  it  is  Suet,  in 
more  probable,  as  Dion  Cajfms  affirms,  that  it  coft  him  a  claudio, 
bloody  Battle. 

Plautius  carried  on  the  Conquefts  begun  by  the  Empe-      4.5. 
ror,  being  bravely  feconded  by  Vefpafian,  and  his  Son  Titus,  Plautius 
who  ferved  under  him.     Titus,  then  a  Tribune  only,  fig-  ^™"  "* 
na'.ized  himfelf  on  all  Occafions.     He  had  even  the  good  Sueton.  in 
Fortune  to  fave  his  Father's  Life  in  a  Battle.     Vefpajian,  Vefpafian, 
who  had  a  large  Command,  was  often  detached  by  the  Ge- c-  +• 
neral  on  Expeditions  of  Moment,  which  gained  him  great 

Reputation. 


( 1 )  Tius.Sericul  perhaps  was  the  fame  with  Adminim  Son  ofCunohelin,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  or  one  of  the  Fugitives  that  accompanied  him. 

(2)  This  River  is  fuppos'd  to  be  the  Severn,  and  confequently  this  Battle  was  fought  on  the  Weft-fide  upon  the  Borders  ofTjheA7»"W.     Horpey,  p.  30. 

(3)  N'otwithftanding  the  Authority  of  Dion  Cafltu:,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  Thames  fhou'd  be  fordable  near  its  Mouth,  or  a  Budge  ftanda 
little  higher  up.  He  mult  have  confounded  fomeRiver  that  runs  into  the  'Ti on.es  with  the  Thames  itfelf.  (This is  Rapin's  Obfervation.)  But  the  PalTage  in 
DionCaJfius  is  capable  of  another  Senfe.  His  Words  are,  ' hw)iecete-d.rTm  S'  cm£f*«  t  KmrUimilii  t  Tx^io-xt  oror±^.ii  """'J1  «  Tl  +  »m*"'  '*?}' 
toy*.*!-' |Ui>^vtoc  T£aWs  X///v*£f,  K)  pacfi&'C  ut/rov  J'tuCcivTwt  cete  Kj  t«  s-ip/^a  td  n  tun-opa.  tb  X1''? "*  tlfiron,  oi'Pai,usaoi,S;c.  Which  may  be  thus  render  d, 
"  The  Britons  retreated  to  the  Rivev  Thames,  where  it  falls  into  the  Sea,  and  That  [the  River]  Overflowing  ftagnat.es,  or  forms  a  Lake,  w'"'h  having 
"  pifs'd,  as  knowing  thofe  Places  that  were  firm  at  bottom  and  fordable,  the  Romans,  Sec."  The  Words  being  thus  underftood,  it  is  mamfeft,  that  it 
was  the  Land-water  or  Lake,  over  which  the  Britons  pafs'd  and  the  Germans  i'wam.  And  probably  there  might  be  a  Bridge  crofs  this  Wa'er>.  further  up 
from  the  Shore,  where  fome  of  the  Romans  might  alio  pafs.     There  is  a  PalTage  in  Herodian  relating  to  Severn;,  which  feems  to  add  much  light  to  this 

I •  .,  of  Dim,  M*Me-«  3  ywt*s,  &c.  Lit.  111.  e.  47.  That  is,  "  Severus  took  care  in  the  firft  Place  to  lay  Bridges  through  the  fenny  Grounds,  that 
"  the  Soldiers  might  pafs  them  with  Safety,  and  might  ftand  upon  a  folid  Bottom  when  they  fought.  For  many  Places  of  Britain  h«ng  ov.r- 
"  flowed  by  the  Sea,  upon  the  Recefi  ol  the  Tide  become  fenny,  which  the  Barbarians  are  acculiom'd  to  fwim  over  or  wade  through.  lottis 
may  be  added,  that  the  Mouth  ot  the  Thames  in  Dions  Time  was  as  well  known  to  the  Remans,  as  the  Mouth  of  the  Titer.  Horpey  takes  thefe 
fens  to   have  been  on  the  South-fide  of  the  River. 

(4)  GelJoriaeum.  Dr.  Halle}  takes  Ctfforiacum  to  be  Gravelin  or  Dunkirk,  Cloud::,;  in  all  probability  landed  at  Pcrtus  Ritupcnf,;,  called  after- 
Wards  Portus  Britanniarum. 

(5)  According  to  fome  Maldon,  according  to  others  ColchePer  in  EJfer,     Dr.  Gale  will  have  it  to  be  Waiden. 

(6)  Mr.  iVnght  of  Strttton  in  Chepjtre  has  lately  publifh'd  in  his  Travels,  an  lnfcriptioi:  which  confirms  this  account  of  Sueeauui 
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Papulation.  He  fought  thirty  Battles  with  the  Britons, 
fubdued  two  powerful  Nations,  and  conquered  the  Ifle  of 
Wight.  As  all  this  was  done  under  Plautius  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  he  acquir'd  great  Reputation  in  this 
War.  At  length,  being  recalled,  he  goes  and  receives  at 
Rome  the  Reward  of  his  Services,  the  Senate  having  de- 
creed him  the  Honour  of  an  Ovation,  or  inferior  Triumph. 
He  was  met  by  the  Emperor  without  the  Gates,  who 
gave  him  the  Right  Hand  as  they  walked,  in  Token  of 
his  great  Efteem  for  him  (1). 

Oft  rius  Scapula  was  fent  into  Britain  in  the  room  of 
Plautius.     He  arrives  in  the  midft  of  Winter,  and  finds 
the  Britons  making  continual  Inroads  into  the  Roman  Con- 
quells.     They  never  imagin'd  the  new  Governor  would 
."Ann.  march  his  Army  at  fuch  a  Seafon  in  an  unknown  Country. 
1.  12'.  &  vit.  ]3ut  jle  joes  not  j-u(fer  tnem  ]ong  t0  continue  their  Ravages. 
Ain<"         Drawing   his  Troops   together,    he  forthwith  marches 
againft  them  with  all  Expedition,  and  defeating  the  firft 
that  (land  their  Ground,  fo  difperfes  the  reft  in  the  end, 
that  he  has  no  more  to  fear  from  their  Incurfions.    How- 
ever, not  to  be  expofed  to  continual  Alarms,  he  relblves 
to  confine  them  between  the  Avon  and  Severn,  by  means 
of  Forts  built  between  the  two  Rivers.     Before  he  puts 
mmVmadt  this  Resolution  in  practice,  he  makes  Camelodunum  a  mili- 
a  Colmy,      tary  Colon)'.     Much  about  the  fame  time  London  was  alfo 
L?Jt™!Ji  made  a  [Tratling]  Colony,  and  that  Part  of  Britain  lying 
Stilling'fleet.  between  the  Thames  and  the  Sea,  was  reduced  into  the 
>f  Bri-  Eorm  of  a  Province,  and  called  Britannia  Prima. 

The  Ieeni  (2)  not  yet  weakened  by  the  foregoing  Wars, 

."L.I  rite.  V'  J  ■Ail.  ■     1  1  7"» 

•■Britons  having  from  the  beginning  been  in  Alliance  with  the  Ro- 
"•<?  mans,  were  the  firft  that  oppofed  Ojlorius's  Defign.  Some 
neighbouring  Nations  followed  their  Example,  and  join- 
ing their  Forces  under  one  General,  they  encamp'd  upon 
advantagious  Ground,  throwing  up  in  hafte  a  Breaft- 
work  of  Flints  to  prevent  the  Attempts  of  the  Horfe. 
Tho'  Ojiorius  was  then  without  any  but  the  auxiliary  For- 
ces (3),  he  attacked  them  however,  ordering  the  Horfe  to 
difmount  and  fupport  thofe  that  were  to  charge  firft.  The 
Refiftance  of  the  Britons  was  more  obftinate  than  expect- 
ed. Neverthelefs  their  Intrenchments  were  forced  at  laft 
with  great  Slaughter  on  their  Side.  After  this  Victory, 
Ojiorius  turns  his  Arms  againft  the  Cangi  (4),  who  keeping 
in  fmall  Parties,  are  quickly  difperfed.  The  Roman  Army 
was  not  far  from  the  Sea  that  parts  Ireland  from  Great- 
Britain,  when  the  General  is  informed  that  the  Brigan- 
tes  (5)  are  in  Arms.  This  News  obliging  him  to  defer 
the  Execution  of  his  firft  Defign,  he  marches  with  all 
fpeed  againft  the  Brigantes,  being  willing  to  fecure  the 
Old,  before  he  proceeds  to  new  Conquefts.  The  Infur- 
rection  is  appeas'd  by  the  Death  of  the  chief  Revolters. 
But  the  Silures  (6),  the  braveft  and  moil  powerful  of  all 
the  Britons,  could  not  be  tam'd,  either  by  Clemency  or 
Severity.  Their  Forces  were  fo  confiderable  that  the  Le- 
gions were  obliged  to  march  againft  them.  They  were 
ritons  headed  by  their  King  Caraclacus,  famous  for  his  great  Ex- 
ploits, and  univerfally  efteemed  by  his  Countrymen,  be- 
ing accounted  the  beft  General  Britain  had  ever  produ- 
ced. This  Prince,  whom  the  Nations  in  Alliance  with 
the  Silures  had  made  Commander  in  Chief,  was  retired  in- 
to the  Country  of  the  Ordovices  (7),  where  aflembling  all 
his  Porces,  he  refolves  to  expect  the  Romans.  To  that 
end  he  chufes  an  advantagious  Poft  of  very  difficult  Ac- 
cefs,  and  draws  up  his  Army  on  the  Side  of  a  fteep  Hill, 
with  a  little  River  (8)  at  the  bottom,  which  tho'  fordable 
in  many  Places,  was  of  great  Service  to  him.  Moreover 
his  Camp  being  furrounded  with  a  fort  of  Rampart  of 
Flints  and  Stones,  he  feem'd,  thus  pofted,  to  be  out  of 


1$ey  are  de- 
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all  Danger  (9).  Thefe  Difficulties  are  not  fufficient  to 
check  the  Romans,  who  appear  before  their  Enemies  with 
their  wonted  Bravery,  and  refolved  to  exert  their  utmoft  in 
Expectation  of  ending,  by  a  fingle  Battle,  a  War  that 
kept  them,  as  it  were,  in  another  World.  The  Britons 
on  their  part  prepare  for  Battle  with  all  poffible  Ardor,  not 
queftioning  but  they  fhould  free  themfelves  that  Day  from 
the  Roman  Yoke.  Their  Leaders  ride  up  and  down,  ex- 
horting them  to  do  their  Duty,  by  all  the  Motives  that 
could  enfiame  their  Courage,  and  excite  them  to  brave 
Actions.  Carattacus  tells  them,  "  This  is  the  Day  that 
"  will  give  them  Liberty  or  perpetual  Slavery ;  and  bids 
"  them  call  to  mind  the  Glory  of  their  Anceftors,  who 
"  drove  Cajar  out  of  Britain,  and  freed  their  Country 
"  from  the  Dominions  of  the  Romans."  The  Soldiers 
with  loud  Acclamations  declare,  they  are  ready  to  fhed  the 
laft  Drop  of  their  Blood  in  Defence  of  their  Liberty. 
The  Refolution  that  appear'd  in  the  Looks  of  the  Britons 
ftartled  the  Roman  General  at  firft.  But  finding  his  Army 
extremely  eager  to  engage,  he  makes  the  Signal  of  Battle, 
having  firft  obferved  in  what  Places  the  River  might  belt  be 
forded.  The  Romans  pafs  it  without  much  difficulty,  but 
before  they  can  approach  the  Enemy's  Camp,  they  are  ex- 
pofed to  a  Shower  of  Darts  by  which  many  are  kill'd  and 
wounded.  In  fpight  of  thefe  Difficulties,  they  make  feve-  ;s  <i  eia!ti if 
ral  Breaches  in  the  Rampart,  which  being  nothing  but  OftLrius, 
loofe  Stones,  is  eafily  thrown  down.  As  foon  as  they 
could  ufe  their  Swords,  it  was  not  poffible  for  the  Britons 
to  ftand  againft  the  warlike  and  veteran  Troops  who  quick- 
ly put  them  to  flight.  Befides  the  Lofs  futtained  by  the 
Britons  in  the  A<5tion,  their  Defeat  was  the  more  confidera- 
ble by  the  taking  of  the  Wife,  Daughters  and  Brothers  of 
Caraclacus.  This  Victory  was  followed,  in  a  few  days, 
with  an  unexpected  Happinefs  to  Ojiorius.  Caraclacus  anddiUvtf 'A 
flying  for  Protection  to  Cartifmandua  Queen  of  the  Bri-  "p  "  <  < 
gantes,  was  by  her  deliver'd  up  to  the  Romans,  for  fear  K^"""5* 
doubtlefs  of  drawing  a  victorious  Army  into  her  Country, 
fhould  fhe  think  of  protecting  the  vanquifh'd  Prince.  He 
had  now  commanded  the  confederate  Army  of  the  Britons 
nine  Years ;  and  his  Fame  had  reach'd  as  far  as  Rome, 
where  all  were  furpriz'd  at  his  fo  long  refitting  the  Roman 
Power.  When  the  Emperor  had  notice  of  the  Victory 
and  taking  of  Caraclacus,  he  order 'd  the  Captives  to  be 
fent  to  Rome,  that  he  might  behold  in  Chains  a  Prince  that 
had  been  talk'd  of  as  a  very  formidable  Enemy.  On  a 
Day  appointed,  the  People  being  all  prelent,  and  the  Em- 
peror feared  on  his  Throne,  there  came  firft  Carac'lacus's 
Vafials  and  Retinue,  with  the  Caparilons  and  other  Spoils 
of  War,  then  his  Wife,  Daughters  and  Brothers,  and 
laftly  Caraclacus  himfelf,  walking  with  a  fettled  Counte- 
nance, without  holding  down  his  Head,  or  appearing  too 
much  dejected  at  his  Misfortune.  When  he  came  near 
the  Emperor,  he  made  the  following  Speech,  if  it  be  true 
that  Tacitus  did  not  make  it  for  him. 

"  If  my  Moderation  had  been  as  great  as  my  Birth  or  Hii  s  nd> 
"  Fortune,  Rome  had  feen  me  this  Day  her  Ally  and  not  ciaucUo*  " 
"  Captive,  and  perhaps  fhe  would  not  have  dii'dain'd  to 
««  rank  in  the  Number  of  her  Friends  a  Prince  royally 
"  defcended,  and  who  commanded  many  Nations.  '  My 
*'  prefent  Condition  is  as  difhonourable  to  me,  as  it  is  trjo- 
"  rious  to  you.  I  had  Arms,  Horfes,  Riches,  and  Gran- 
"  deur.  Is  it  ftrange  I  fhould  part  with  them  unwillingly  ? 
"  Does  it  follow,  becaufe  you  have  a  mind  to  rule  over 
"  All,  that  therefore  every  one  muft  tamely  fubmit  ? 
"  Had  I  fooner  been  betray'd  to  you,  neither  your  Glory 
"  nor  my  Misfortunes  had  been  render'd  fo  famous,  and  my 
"  Punifliment  would  have  been  buried  in  eternal  Oblivion: 


it  himfelf  from  the  Palace  of  Barbcrini  at  Rome.     It  is  as  follows: 

TI.  CLAVDIO.  CJES. 

AVGVSTO. 
PONTIFICI.  MAX.  TR.  P.  IX. 

COS.  V  IMP.  XVI.  P.  P. 
SENATVS.  POPVL.  0^  R.  QVOD 

REGES.  BRITANNIAE.  ABSQ_ 
VLA.  JACTVRA.  DOMVERIT. 

GENTESQVE.  BARBARAS. 
PRIMVS.  INDICIO.  SVBEGER1T. 

(1)  From  the  following  Words  of  Tacitus,  the  Wife  of  Plautius  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Chriftian,  and  the  firft  in  Britain.  Panpmia  Grxcir.a  infignis 
Ficminj,  Plautio,  qui  ovans  fe  de  Britannis  retulit  nupta,  ac  (uperjiitionis  externa  rea,  mariti  judicio  perroiila.  Annal.\.1%.  03a.  This  PoinpOT/a  Grjr- 
cina  Wife  of Plautius,  and  Claudia  Rujpr.a  a  Britijb  Lady,  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  Saints  thatiuere  in  Carfar'i  Hmjbttd,  mention'd  ly  St.  Paul.  Claudia 
K  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her  admirable  Beauty  and  Learning  in  the  following  Epigram. 


Claudia  ca?ruleis  cum  fit  Ruffina  Britannis 
Edita,  cur  Latia;  pcttora  plcbis  habct  ? 

Quale  decus  Formae !  Romanam  dicere  Matres 
Italides  poffunt,  Atthidcs  effe  fuam. 


From  painted  Britains  hoiu  ivas  Claudia  hern? 
The  fair  Barbarian  hoiu  da  Arts  adorn  ! 
When  Roman  Charm!  a  Grecian  S:ul  commend, 
Athens  and  Rome  may  for  the  Dame  contend. 


(a)  The  Inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonjhire.     Ro-.v land  obferves,  that  Cyn  or  Kyn  fignifics  in  Britijb,  Fi'Jl  or  Fcremcjl. 
IKnce  Ky-ta,  or  Kent,  fo  called  from  being  the  Firft  in  Situation  from  the  Continent,  and  Uch-Kyn  {leencrum  regio)  i,  e.  next  to  Kyn  or  Kent. 

(3)  Every  Legion  had  fo  many  Auxiliaries,  the  Number  of  which  is  fuppos'd,  as  to  the  Foot,  to  be  the  lame  with  the  Legion,  but  double,  as  to  the 
rloric.     Hcijlcy,  p.  S7.     The  Auxiliaries  were  Foreigners,  whereas  the  Legions  were  Romans. 

(4)  Generally  luppos'd  to  be  Inhabitants  of  the  weftern  Parts  of  Wales,  but  Horjley  phecs  them  about  Derbyf/iirc,  near  the  Brigantes,  p.  35. 

(5)  Inhabitants  ol  Torkjhire,  Lancajhire,  Durham,  rVcflmorland,  Cumberland. 

(6)  Inhabitants  of  Hcrifirdjbirt,  Radnor/bin,  Breckncckjhire,  Monmcuthjhire,  Glamorgan/hire. 

(7)  Inhabitants  of  Mongomcryjhire,  Merionethfnre,  Caernarvon/hire,  Fltnt/hirc,  Denbigh/hire. 

(8)  Harpy  t„kes  this  River  to  be  the  Severn  rather  than  the  Dee. 

(9)  In  the  Edge  of  Sbnpf/„t  where  the  Rivers  Clune  and  Temd  meet,  is  a  Hill  to  which  there  is  no  Accefs,  tut  at  one  place  call'd  Caer-Caradcc,  fo  na- 
med 60m  QaraSaais,  where  yet  are  to  be  feen  the  Relicksof  thefe  Stone-Ramparts,     ll.'jley,  p.  31, 

2  "    But 
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"  But  now  if  you  prefcrve  my  Life,  I  fhall  be  a  (landing 
"  Monument  of  your  Clemency  to  future  Ages."  The 
Emperor  moved  with  tliefe  Words  generoufly  pardons  the 
Captives,  and  orders  their  Chains  to  be  taken  oft.  The 
firlt  Ufe  they  make  of  their  Liberty  is  to  go  and  fall  at  the 
Emprefs's  Feet,  who,  in  all  appearance,  interceded  for 
them.  The  Senate  being  allembled  to  confider  of  a  due 
Reward  for  Ojhrius,  his  Victory  was  fpoken  of  in  Terms 
very  much  to  his  Advantage.  It  was  declar'd  to  equal 
Scipio's  over  Sypbax,  and  Paulus  JEmilius's  over  Perfeus  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  refolv'd  that  the  fame  Honours  fhould 
be  decreed  him. 
p2.  Mean  while,  Ojlorius's  Reputation  began  to  fink,  either 

The  Britons  becaufe  he  grew  remifs  after  acquiring  fo  great  Fame,  or 
njum  tbeir  becaufe  the  Britons  had  exerted  themfelves  more  vigorously 
Courage.       t0  repair  the  Difgrace  of  their  late  Defeat.     They  fuccefs- 
fully  attack'd  the  Troops  that  were  left  to  build  Forts  in 
the  Country  of  the  Silures,    and   had  not  timely   Relief 
come  from  the  neighbouring  Garrifons,  would  have  cut 
them  in  pieces.     The  Commander  and  eight  Captains, 
with  a  good  Number  of  Soldiers,.- -'ere  flain.     Another 
time    they   defeated  the  Roman    Foragers, .  and   put  the 
Horfe  that   guarded  them    in  diforder.      In  this  Action 
they  improv'd  their  Advantage  in  fuch  manner,  that  Ojh- 
rius was  obliged  to  advance  with  the  Legions,  after  having 
tried  in  vain  to  reftore  the  Battle  with  Supplies  of  the  light- 
arm  'd  Troops.     The  coming  of  the  Legions  reviv'd  the 
Courage  of  the  Romans,  and  forc'd  the  Britons  to  retreat 
tho'  with  little  Lofs.     After  that  there  were  feveral  Con- 
flicts with  various  Succefs,  according  to  the  Circumftances 
of  Time  and  Place. 
Tie  Silures        The  Silures,  of  all  the  BritiJI)  Nations,  were  the  molt 
are  iiuraBa-  obftinate,    being    exafperated    at   the    Emperor's    faying, 
ile-  Britain  would  have  no  Peace,  till,  like  the  Sicambri,  they 

were  tranfported  into  fome  foreign  Country.  They  liir- 
priz'd  two  Cohorts,  that  by  the  Avarice  of  the  Officers 
and  greedy  Defire  of  Pillage,  were  advanced  too  far  into 
the  Enemy's  Quarters.  By  diftributing  the  Spoil  and  Pri- 
foners,  they  endeavour  to  draw  in  the  reft  of  the  Nations 
Oftorius^iVi.  to  revolt.  Ojhrius  dies  about  this  time  with  vexation  for 
not  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  War.  The  Britons  re- 
joice at  his  Death,  and  the  more  for  their  alcribing  it  to 
his  Grief  that  he  could  not  flop  the  Progrefs  of  their 
Victories. 

As  it  was  dangerous,  in  the  prefent  Pofture  of  Affairs, 
.  in- j-     for  the  Emperor  to  leave  the  Army  long  without  a  Gene- 

AuIusUldius  £-  _  J  o  .  .. 

ficcec* tim.  ral,  /lulus  Didius  is  immediately  fent  over,  who  rinds  Mat- 
ters in  a  worie  Condition  than  ever,  a  Legion  commanded 
by  Manlius  Valcns  having  been  defeated.  The  Lofs  how- 
ever was  not  fo  great  as  reported.  Neverthelefs  Didius 
himfelf  magnified  it  very  much,  that  he  might  gain  the 
more  Honour  in  reftoring  Affairs,  or  Men  the  Difgrace, 
if  the  War  fhould  continue  any  time.  His  Arrival  was  a 
Check  to  the  Silures,  who,  exalted  with  their  late  Succefs, 
were  making  Inroads  into  the  Frontiers  of  the  Roman 
Province. 
the  War  Mean  while  Venutius  King  of  the  Brigantes,  Succefibr 

kindles  jf>cjh  of  Caraelacus,  in  the  Command  of  the  Army,  is  perfwad- 
ed  by  the  Inftigations  of  Cartifmandua  his  Queen,  (the  fame 
.  that  betray'd  Caraelacus)  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  with  the 

aot.  1 1.  jiomans_  as  jong  as  (his  Prince  lived  in  a  good  understand- 
ing with  his  Queen,  he  differed  the  Romans  peaceably  to 
enjoy  their  Conquefts.  Satisfied  with  preferving  his  own 
Dominions,  without  troubling  himfelf  about  the  Concerns  of 
the  other  Nations.  A  Quarrel  arifing  between  him  and  his 
Queen,  and  ending  in  a  domeftick  War,  caufed  him  to 
take  other  Meafures  ( i ).  Tho'  hitherto  he  had  no  Aver- 
fion  to  the  Romans,  he  is  now  forced  to  declare  againft 
them,  they  having  impolitickly  efpoufed  the  Caufe  of  his 
Queen.  This  Partiality  of  theirs  fo  enrages  him  that  he 
ules  all  his  Intereft  with  his  Countrymen  to  ftir  them  up  to 
a  Revolt.  The  War  is  kindled  afrefli  with  greater  Fury 
than  ever,  tho'  in  the  abfence  of  Didius,  who,  being  very 
old,  manag'd  Affairs  by  his  Lieutenants. 

Veranias  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  Reign  of  Nero,  died 

57-        before  he  had  done  any  thing  remarkable.     'Tis  true,  his 

fueatJi  Di-    Head  was  full  of  vaft  Projects,  and  the  Fame  he  had  ac- 

Aouanddies.  quir'd  in  other  Ports,  gave  Occafion  to  think  him  capable 

Tacit,  vit.     0f  execut|ng  the  greateft  Undertakings.     But  his  Will, 

fluffed  with  flattering  Praifes  of  the  Emperor,  and  full  of 

vain  Boafts,  that  in  cafe  he  had  lived  but  two  Years  longer 

he  would  have  Subdued  all  Britain,  made  him  forfeit  the 

good  Opinion  People  had  conceived  of  him. 

Suetonius  Paulinus  was  appointed  to  fill  his  Place.   Great 


58. 


Matters  were  expected  from  this  General,  whofe  Merit  was  Suetonius 
compar'dwith  Corbulo's,  who  had  lately  conqucr'd  ^nne-^f]^  " 
nia.     As  he  himfelf  looked  with  Emulation  on  the  Glory  Britain, 
acquir'd  by  that  great  Man,  he  burn'd  with  defire  to  con-  Tacit.  An- 
firm  by  frefh  Exploits,  the  good  Opinion  the  World  had  nal" 1-  **• 
entertain'd  of  his  Experience  and  Bravery.     The  Moment 
he  comes  to   his  Government,  he  forms  the  Project  of 
conquering  the  ISle  of  Mona  (2),  now  called  Anglcfey.     To  He  empten 
that  end,  he  pafles  the  Foot  over  in  Slat-bottom 'd  Boats,  Mona- 
the  Sea  being  very  Shallow  in  that  Place,  the  Horfe  follow- 
ing, fome  fwimming,  others  fording  (3.)     The  Iflanders 
are  drawn  up  on  the  other  Side,  with  the  Women  running 
up  and  down,  drefs'd  like  Furies,  their  Hair  hanging  loofe, 
Firebrands  in  their  Hands,  and  iiirrounded  with  the  Druids, 
who  with  Hands  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  pour  out  dreadful 
Curfes  and   Imprecations.     The  Horror  of  this  Sight  il> 
aftoniShes  the  Romans,  that  they  Stand  flock  full,  expofed 
to  the  Enemies  Darts.     But  at  length,  the  Shame  of  being 
frighted  by   a  Company  of  frantick  Women  and  Priefts, 
and  the  Exhortation  of  their  General  bringing  them  to 
their  Senfes  and  Courage,  they  fall  upon  the  Enemy  Swoid 
in  Hand,  and  become  Matters  of  the  Ifland.     The  firlt 
thing  Paulinus  did  was  to  order  all  the  confecrated  Groves  to 
be  cut  down,  where  the  Iflanders  Sacrificed  their  Captives, 
and  confulted  their  Gods,  by  inspecting  the  Entrails   of 
Men. 

But  whilft  Paulinus  is  employed  in  this  Expedition,  an      £0_ 
unexpected  Turn  obliges  him  to  leave  Mona  in  an  abrupt  A  general 
manner,  to  go  and  fettle  Affairs  of  much  greater  Moment.  laJm-reSion 

Prafutagus  King  of  the  lead  dying,  leaving  by  Will  the  Tacitus 
Emperor  and  his  Daughters  Co-heirs  to  his  great  Trea-  D.  C  (T. 
fures,  in  Expectation  to  procure  by  that  means  Nero's  Pro-  q'"c  Cl     : 
tection  for  his  Family  and  People.     But  this  Precaution  has  -' ' 
a  quite  contrary  Effect.     Prafutagus  is  no  fooner  laid  in 
his  Grave,  but  the  Emperor's  Officers  feize  upon  all  his 
Effects  in  their  Mailer's  Name.     Boaelicca  (4)  his  Widow, 
a  Woman  of  great  Courage  and  a  high  Spirit,  oppoiing 
thefe  unjuft  Proceedings,  meets  with  frelh  Caufe  of  Dilcon- 
tent  in  the  Contempt  lhown  to  her  Remonlhances.   As  She 
is  exprefting,  by  her  Complaints,  her  refentment  of  the  In- 
jury done  to  her  Daughters,  the  brutiShnefs  of  the  Officers 
is  Such,  that  they  order  her  to  be  publickly  whipp'd.      And 
then,    not  fatisfied   with  fo  outragious  an  Affront,    they 
caufe  her  Daughters  to  be  ravifh'd  by  the  Soldiers. 

The  Britons  look  upon  this  Strange  Barbarity  with  fuch 
Indignation,  that  the  whole  Ifland  is  poffefled  with  a  Spirit 
of  Revolt,  which  quickly  breaks  out  into  Action.  The 
Ieeni  lead  the  Way,  and  are  foon  followed  by  their  Neigh- 
bours the  Trinobantes.  Vcnueius  and  his  Party  jcin  with 
them,  and  in  Short,  all  the  Nations  in  Subjection  to  the 
Romans  rife  in  Arms  with  one  Con'enr,  the  City  of  Lon- 
don only  excepted.  The  Roman  Hiftorians  themfelves 
own,  that  the  Injuftice  and  Violence  of  the  Emperor's  Of- 
ficers gave  the  Britons  but  too  juft  Caufe  to  revolt.  They 
were  thruft  out  of  their  Pofleffions  without  any  Form  of 
Law,  by  the  Veterans  that  were  fent  to  fettle  in  the  Ifland. 
Catus  Deeianus,  Nero's  Procurator,  without  any  regard  to 
the  Ordinance  of  Claudius,  that  left  the  Vanquifh'd  in  Pof- 
feffion  of  their  Goods,  confifcated  their  Eftates  to  the  Em- 
peror's ufe.  The  Petitions  prefented  to  him  on  that  Occa- 
sion were  all  rejected,  and  without  alledging  any  other 
Reafon  but  his  Will,  which  he  made  a  Law,  he  minded 
nothing  but  his  own,  and  his  Matter's  Profit.  Seneca  him- 
felf, with  all  his  noble  Sentiments  of  Moderation  and  Dif- 
intercftednefs  which  Shine  in  his  Writings,  but  were  never 
feen  in  his  Practice,  is  faid  to  contribute  very  much  to  the 
Infurrection,  by  rigoroufly  exacting  on  a  fudden  the  Mo- 
ney he  had  lent  fome  of  the  Britons  upon  Ufury  (5).  This 
Treatment  bred  in  the  Minds  of  the  People  fo  great  an 
Averfion  to  a  foreign  Yoke,  that  they  were  all  unanimoufly 
determined  to  Shake  it  off".  Venutius,  mortal  Enemy  of  the 
Romans,  cherifhes  the  Rebellion  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power. 
The  very  Adherents  of  the  Queen  laying  afkle  their  dome- 
ftick Quarrels,  and  renouncing  the  Friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, join  with  the  reft  of  their  Countrymen  tor  the  reco- 
very of  their  Liberty. 

Boadicea,  animated  with  an  ardent  Djfire  of  Revenue,  _       , 
heads  the  Revolters,  and  earnestly  exhorts  them  to  take  Maffacre  of 
Advantage  of  the  Roman  General's  Abfence  to  free  them-  ike  Romans, 
felves  from  Slavery,  by  putting  their  Oppreffors,  the  Fo- 
reigners, all  to  the  Sword.     The  Britons  immediately  em- 
brace the  Propofal,  and  fall  in  a  fudden  and  furious  manner 
upon  the  Romans  difperfed  in  their  Colonies,  which  were 
more  carefully  embellished  than  fortified,    maffacring  ail 


(1)  She  rejected  him,  and  marries  his  Efquire  Vellocatus,  making  him  King.     Tacit.  ].  3. 

(2)  So  call i'd  from  Men,  fjgnifying  in  old  Britijb,  the  Furtbermoji  or  End,  in  refpect  of  its  Situation  from  the  Continent  of  Gaul.     Krzut.  p.  21. 

(3!  The  Romans  arc  fuppos'd  tu  have  pafs'd  from  Lhan  njair  is  Gair  in  Caernar<ucnjhivc  to  Llan  Idan  in  Anglcjey,  which  is  ftill  the  fnalloweft  Part  of  tbe 
Frctum,  and  there  are  remarkable  Works  yet  vifible  near  Lhan  Idan.     See  Camden,   p.  675,  676. 

('!-)  This  Name  is  varioufly  written,  Xipbilinc  Dions  Epitomizer,  has  it  Bonduca  j  Tacitus  calls  her  Vcadica,  and  Boudicea ;  Camden  and  others, 
Beodicia,  but  moft  ufually   Boadicea. 

(c)  Seneca  is  faid  by  Dion  Cajjius  to  have  in  Britain  about  this  time  to  the  value  of  Three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  ai  Car.den  computes  it. 
Xlpbil.  in  Ner.  Stilling.  0:ig.  Brit.   p.  3. 
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whh  tut  Diftinaion  of  Age  or  Sex.     Unheard  of  Cruelties 
are  acted  upon  this  Occaiion,  and  ftrange  Punilhments  in- 
vented to  glut  the  Fury  of  the  enraged  People.     W  .Ves  are 
hun°-  up  with  their  Infants  at  their  Breafts,  to  make  them 
fuffer  in  feme  meafure  a  double  Death.     Virgins  have  their 
Breafts  cut  off  and  cramb'd  into  their  Mouths,  to  make 
them  feem  in  the  Agonies  of  Death  to  eat  their  own  hlefh. 
The  Veterans  at  Camelodunum  retiring  into  a  1  emple  ior 
Sanctuary,  are  facrilegioufly  burn'd  alive,  rather  than  fuf- 
jVd  to  ftarve  to  Death.      In  a   word,  the  Fury  of  the 
Britons  is  carried  to  that  height,  that  not  a  angle  Roman 
efcapes.     Eighty  Thoufand  (i)  are  computed  to  penfh  in 

this  Maffacre.  ,„,..,      c  \    r  n 

Let  us  reflect  here  a  little  on  the  Politicks  of  thofe  Con- 
querors of  the  World,  fo  great  Mailers  in  the  Art  of  Go- 
vernment. Upon  their  fubduing  a  Country,  they  imme- 
diately fent  thither  numerous  Colonies,  who  by  Degrees 
mixing  and  intermarrying  with  the  Natives,  fecund  to 
them  their  Conquefts.  Of  this  Britain  is  a  remarkable  In- 
ftance  where,  tho'  the  Illand  had  been  conquered  but 
eighteen  Years  before  by  Claudius,  above  eighty  Thoufand 
Romans  were  already  fettled,  befides  Pauhnus's  Army,  and 
doubtlels,  fume  Garrifons  in  the  fortified  Places,  which 
the  Fury  of  the  Britons  could  not  penetrate. 

Paulinus  receiving  Advice  of  this  Revolution,  fuddenly 
,  quits  the  I  fie  of  Mom  to  march  againft  the  revolted  Bri- 
totts,  who  have  now  an  Army  of  a  Hundred  Thouland 
Men,  under  the  Condud  of  Boadicca,  whofe  noble  Sta- 
ture and  heroic  Courage  make  them  hope  (he  may  have 
likewife  all  the  Qualities  of  a  General.     This  Pnncefs  fired 
with  the  Affronts  fhe  had  received,  ardently  delires  to  en- 
gao-e  with  Paulinus,  whofe  Army  is  only  Ten  thoufand 
ftrong,  in  Expectation  of  compleating  her  Revenge,  by  the 
Deftrudtion  of  fo  inconfiderable  Remains  of  the  Enemy. 
Mean  while,  Paulinus  expecting  no  Succours  from  any 
Place,  is  in  great  Straits.     The  ninth  Legion,  commanded 
by  Petilius  Cerialis,  was  juft  then  entirely  defeated.  Paemus 
Poftbumus,  with  a  confiderable  Detachment  of  the  Second, 
refufed,  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Arms,  to  obey  his  Gene- 
ral's Orders,  to  come  and  join  him.     Thus  Paulinus  is 
under  a  Neceffity  either  of  marching  againft  his  Enemies 
with  his  little  Army,  cr  of  expefting  them  in  fome  Town. 
He  chufes  the  latter,  and  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  London,  but 
quickly  alters  his  Refolution.     Forefeeing  his  Endeavours 
to  fave  that  Colony  will  endanger  the  whole  Province,  he 
marches  out  notwithib.nding  the  Cries  and  Intreaties  of 
the  Inhabitants  not  to  abandon  them  to  the  Fury  of  the 
Rebels.     However,  with  his  handful  of  Troops,  he  feem- 
ed  little  able  to  ftand  againft  an  Army  of  a  Hundred  thou- 
fand Men.     But  great   Men  very  often  by  their  Courage 
and  Experience  find  Means  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of 
the  greateft  Difficulties.     Paulinus  plainly  fees  that  in  fuch 
an  Extremity  he  muft  either  conquer  or  die,  the  Relief  he 
might  expect  being  too  far  off,  and  the  Danger  at  hand. 
Therefore,   inftead   of  retiring   from   the  Britons,    now 
maiching  towards  him,  he  refolves  to  meet  them.     This 
Refolution  infpires   his  Troops  with  fuch  Courage,  jhat 
they   readily  follow  him  ;   fo  powerful  is  an  Army's  good 
Opinion  of  their  General.     Paulinus  fummons  all  his  Ex- 
perience to  balance  by  his  Conduit  the  Advantage  of  the 
Enemv's  Numbers.     He  pitches  upon  a  narrow  Piece  of 
Ground  for  the  Field  of  Battle,  with  a  Foreft  behind  that 
fecures  him   from  Ambufcades  in  the  Rear,  and  a  large 
Plain  before,  where  the  Britons  are  encamp'd.     He  draws 
up  the  Legions  clofe  together  in  the  Center,  the  light  arm'd 
are  placed  round   them,    and    the  Horfe  make  the  two 
Wings.     The  Enemies  fwarm  about  the  Plain  in  Battali- 
ons and  Squadrons,  exulting  at  their  Numbers  (;),  and  fe- 
cure  of  Victory.     Their  Wives  and  Children  are  brought 
into  the  Field  in  Waggons,  which  line  their  Intrenchments, 
to  be  Witnefles  of  their  Actions  and  Partners  in  the  Spoil. 
Boadicca,  with  her  Daughters  by  her  Side  in  the  Chariot, 
tic  rides  up  and  down,  addreffing  hcrlelf  to  the  feveral  Nations 
in  the  following  manner,  "  That  it  was  not  the  firft  time 
"  the  Britons  had  been  victorious  under  the  Conduct  of 
"  their  Queens.     That  for  her  part  flic  came  not  there, 
"  as  one  defcended  from  Royal  Progenitors,  to  fight  for 
"  Empire  or  Riches,  but  as  one  of  the  common  People, 
"  to  avenge  the  Lois  of  their  Liberty,  the  Wrongs  done 
"  to  her  own  Perfon,  and  the  Violation  of  her  Daughter's 
"   Chaftity.      That  the  Remans  Lull  was  grown  to  that 
"  Height,  that  neither  Old  nor  Young  efcap'd  its  Pollutions ; 
"  but  the  Gods  had   already  begun  to  punifh  them  ac- 
"  cording  to  their  Deferts ;  for  one  Legion  that  durit  ha- 
"  zard  a  Battle  was  cut  in  Pieces,  and  the  reft  skulk'd 
"  in  their  Camp  (3),  or  fled  for  their  Lives;   fo  that 
"  inftead  of  being  able  to  ftand  the  Attack  of  a  victo- 


'  rious  Army,  the  very  Shouts  of  fo  many  Thoufands 
;'  would  put  them  to  flight.  That  if  the  Britons  would 
"  but  confider  the  Number  of  their  Forces,  and  the  Mo- 
"  tines  of  the  War,  they  would  refolve  to  vanquijh  or  die. 
"  That  it  was  much  better  to  fall  honourably  in  Defence  of 
"  their  Liberty,  than  be  expos'd  again  to  the  Outrages  of 
"  the  Romans.  This  was  her  Refolution  ;  but  as  for  the 
"  Men,  they  might,  if  they  pleafed,  live  and  be  Slaves." 
She  is  faid  at  the  end  of  her  Speech  to  let  loofe  a  Hare, 
fhe  concealed  in  her  Bofom,  as  a  good  Omen  of  Vic- 
tory. 

Whilft  Boadicea  is  endeavouring  to  animate  the  Britons,  Paulinos 
Paulinus  is  not  idle  at  the  Profpect  of  fo  great  Danger.  t^*2£ 
Tho'  he  is  affured  of  the  Bravery  of  his  Troops,  he  ex-   " 
horts  them  to  defpife  the  Clamour  and  Threats  of  the  Bar- 
barians. #    He  reprefents  to  them,  that  "  among  the  Enemy 
"  there  were  more  Women  than  Soldiers,  and  that  the 
"  greateft  Part  of  them,  having  neither  Arms  nor  Cou- 
"  rage,    would  immediately  take  to  their  Heels,   when 
"  they  came  to  feel  the  Force  of  their  victorious  Arms. 
"  That  in  the  molt  numerous  Armies,  the  Dccifion  of 
"  the  Battle  depended  upon  a.  few,  and  that  their   Glory 
"  would  be  fo  much  the  greater  as  it  was  the  lefs  divided. 
"  That  they  fhould   take  care  only  to  keep   their  Ranks 
"  clofe,   and    fight  Sword    in    Hand,    after    they    had 
"  thrown  their  Darts.     And  laftly,  that  they  fhould  not 
"  lofe  time  about  the  Spoil,  whicli  would  be  the  certain 
"  Reward  of  their  Victory."     Thefe  Words  are  follow- 
ed with  fuch  loud  Acclamations,  and   the  Refolution   of 
the  Soldiers  appears  fo  great,  that  the  General  not  doubt- 
ing of  Succefs,  orders  a  Charge  to  be  founded.     Thz  Abinolf 
Rjmans  dart  their  Javelins  without  quitting  the  Advan-  Batik. 
tage  of  their  Poll.       But  their  Quivers   beini  emptied, 
they  advance  Sword  in  hand,  feconded  by  the  Auxiliaries, 
who  fight  with  equal  Bravery,  in  an  Opinion  there  is  no 
fafety  but  in  Victory.     Whilft  the  Fight  was  carried  on 
with  Darts  at  a  Diilance,  the  Britons  were  in  hopes  the 
Romans,  daunted  at  the  Number  of  their  Enemies,   would 
take  to  flight.     But  when  they  fee  the  Legions  advancing 
Sword  in  hand,  with  fhort  and  thick  Steps,  and  no  Signs 
of  Fear  in  their  Looks,  they  fall  into  Diforder,  which 
continually  increafes,  there  being  no  Leaders  or  Officers 
capable  of  repairing  it  (4).       1  he  Romans  feeing  them 
thus  fhaken,  fall  upon  them  with  great  Fury,   and  put 
the  whole  Army  into  the  utmoft  Confufion,  who  now 
think  only  of  faving  themfelves  by  Flight.     At  the  fame 
time,  the  Roman  Horfe  in  the  Wings  breaking  through 
the   Btitijh  Cavalry,  a  terrible  R cut  enfues  of  the  frighted 
Troops.     'Tis  even  with  Difficulty  they  run  away,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  Number  of  Carriages,  full  of  unfervice- 
able  Multitudes,  which  firft  retiring,  become  an  Obftacle 
to  the  Flight  of  the  Army.     The  Roman  Soldiers  fpare  nei- 
ther Age  nor  Sex,  but  facrifice  to  their  Revenge  the  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  even  the  very  Horfes.   This  Victo- 
ry equalled  their  moft  famous  ones,  ii  it  be  true,  as  Tacitus 
affirms,  that  Eighty  thoufand  Britons  were  flain,  with  the 
Lofs  only  of  Four  hundred  Romans,  and  as  many  wound- 
ed.    Boadicea  efcaped  (ailing  into  the  Hands  of  the  Con- 
querors,   but  was   touch'd  with    fo   deep  a   Senfe  of  her 
Shame  and  Lofs,  that  file  ended  her  Days  with  Poifon. 
On  the  other  Side,    Paenius  Pojihumus  who  refufed  to 
obey  his  General,  either  to  avoid  the  Puniihment  due  to 
his  Offence,  or  for  Grief  at  lofing  his  fhare  of  the  Glory 
of  the  Vidory,  ftabb'd  himfelf. 

How  advantagions  to  the  Romans  tlie  Confequences  of 
fo  great  a  Victory  were,  may  be  eafily  conceived.  The  c JJ™/'"/* 
Britons,  in  the  utmoft  Confirmation,  without  General  or  the  Britons. 
Army,  fly  before  their  Enemies  without  offering  the  leaft 
Refiftance.  Their  Mifery  is  farther  increafed  by  a  Fa- 
mine, brought  upon  themfelves  by  neglecting  to  fow  their 
Lands.  All  their  hopes  are,  that  the  inconfiderable  Num- 
ber of  their  Enemies  mull  oblige  them  to  keep  together, 
and  thereby  afford  time  to  form  another  Arm)'.  But  thefe 
hopes  vanifh  upon  the  Romans  receiving  a  ftrong  Rein- 
forcement from  Germany.  No  doubt,  as  Matters  then 
flood,  Pau/rnus's  Army  would  have  been  fufficient  to  corn- 
pleat  the  Conquefl  of  Britain,  if  Diffenfions  arifing  among 
the  Romans  had  not  prevented  them  from  improving  their 
Advantages. 

J-ulius  Clajjicianus,  who  fucceeded  Decianus  in  the  Of-  fl 
fice  of  Procurator,  difagreeing  with  Paulinus,  ftudied   to among  tit 
crofs  him  in  all  his  Defigns.      Probably  the  General  would  Roman 
not  fuffcr  him  to  continue  the  Oppreilions  that  cccafioncd  ,  ''"'" 
the  late  Revolt.     However  this  be,  Clajjicianus  conceives 
fo   violent  a  Hatred   for  him,  that  he  declares  publickly, 
and  even  writes  to  the  Emperor's  Minifters  at  Rome,  that 
there  is  no  Profpect  of  ending  the  War,  as  long  as  the 


(1)  Rapi-i  follows  Di;n  Cajfms.     Tacitus  fays  only  Seventy  Thoufand,  hi?  Words  are, ad  Septvaginta  millia  CiVam.  £f  Scchrum. 

KUiaiafium.     So  that  Civium  may  retcr  chiefly  to  this  Place,  and  Sscioruir.  to  London,  which  was  enly  a  Trading  Colony. 


Vtrulaniunk 


(2)  The  Army  confifted  of  230,000  according  to  Dion  Cajjius. 

iding  to  Pctmus  Poftbumus's  Conduft,  who.  fgems  ta  have  r:fu/d  to  diaw  his  L-„i-r.  Hit  of  their  Swicn  or  Camp. 
(+}  Thefe  hit  Words  are  not  in  Tecitus, 
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Management  is  left  to  Paulinas.  In  all  his  Reports  to  the 
Emperor's  Minifters,  he  imputes  the  good  Succefs  to  For- 
tune, and  the  bad  to  the  Governor's  ill  Conduct,  intima- 
ting, that  if  another  General  were  fent,  it  would  be  very 
ealy  to  appeafe  the  Troubles  without  difobliging  die  Pro- 


fufpedting  any  fuch  thing,  furrender'd  the  Ifle  to  the  Ro- 
mans without  obliging  them  to  draw  a  Sword. 

War  was  not  the  only  Affair  that  employ 'd  the  newf<F'»"'' 
Governor.  Whilft  his  Arms  are  triumphant,  he  carefully  i^'fc'l 
enquires  about  every  thing  relating  to  the  Government  off/st      "  " 


vince.     At  lair,  Nero  hearing  of  this  DifTenfion,  orders     the  Province,  and  the  propereft  Means  to  keep  the  People 
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his  Freedman  Polyclctus  to  go  and  learn  the  Caufe.  The 
Refpect  fhuu'n  him  by  Paulinas  was  furprizing  to  the  Bri- 
tons, who  could  not  conceive  that  fuch  a  General  and  a 
victorious  Army  fhould  be  accountable  to  a  Freedman. 
This  Refpect  however  was  not  paid  in  vain.  Polychtus  in 
his  Report  to  the  Emperor,  juiiifies  Paulinus,  and  fo  ma- 
nages that  he  keeps  his  Command.  But  in  the  end,  Clajfi- 
cianus  beginning  afrefh,  prevails  by  his  Friends  and  fecret 
Practices,  to  have  Paulinus  relieved  by  Petronius  Turpilia- 
nus,  who  being  a  Perfon  of  no  Ambition,  acted  nothing 
memorable,  hiding  his  Love  of  Eafe  and  Sloth  under  the 
fpecious  Name  of  the  Love  of  Peace. 

To  him  fucceeds  Trebelhus  Maximus,  as  indolent  as 
himfelf,  and  famous  for  nothing  during  his  Government  but 
his  Quarrel  with  Cevlius  Commander  of  the  twentieth  Le- 
gion. This  Quarrel  is  carried  fo  high,  that  great  Part  of 
the  Army  deferting  their  General,  he  is  forced  at  length 
to  fly  to  Vitellius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  Army  in 
Germany. 

In  the  mean  time  Nero  dying,  the  Britons  enjoy  fome 
Refpite,    during  the   fhort  Reigns   of  Galba  and  Otho, 
there  being  neither  Governor  nor  General.     The  Roman 
Army  was  commanded  only  by  Tribunes,  among  whom 
Ceclius  bore  the  chief  Sway.     Vitellius  being  come  to  the 
'  Empire,  fends  Veclius  Bolanus  into  Britain,  to  take  upon 
him  the  Command  of  the  Army.     The  new  Governor, 
little  skilled  in  the  Art  of  War,  leaves  the  Britons  in  Quiet, 
and  contents  himfelf  with  gaining  the  Affections  of  the 
*■  Soldiers,  without  having  the  Authority  of  a  General.     He 
continues  in  the  Province  till  Vefpafian,   who  fucceeds  Vi- 
tellius in  the  Imperial  Throne,  being  informed  of  the  Wants 
of  Britain,  fends  thither Petilius  Cerealis.      Petiiius,  during 
his  Government,  attacks  and  defeats  in  feveral  Battles  the 
Brigantes,  the  moft  numerous  and  confiderable  of  all  the 
Britijh  Nations  (i.)     "Julius  Frontinus  fucceeds  him  and 
'."   YvJtfc-  acquires  no  lefs  Glory  than  his  Predeceffor.     He  fubdues 
the  warlike  Silures,  whofe  Country  feemed,  by  its  Situa- 
;.        tion,  to  fcreen  them  from  all  Attacks. 
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in  Obedience.  This  Enquiry  mows  him  that  the  Britons 
are  not  to  be  tam'd  by  Arms  alone,  but  that  Lenity  is  no 
lefs  neceffary  than  Force.  And  therefore  lie  fpcnds  the 
whole  Winter  after  his  firft  Campaign,  in  diligently  regu- 
lating feveral  Abufes  crept  in  by  the  Avarice  or  Negli- 
gence of  former  Governors.  He  takes  care  to  prevent  all 
kind  of  Exactions  ;  to  caufe  Juftice  to  be  adminiftxed 
punctually  and  impartially  ;  in  a  word,  to  remove  every 
Occafion  of  Difcontent  from  the  Britons  in  Subjection  to  the 
Empire.  This  Proceeding  gain'd  their  Affection  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  that  he  had  no  Caufe  to  fear  a  Revolt  whilft  he 
fhould  be  employ'd  in  making  new  Conquefts.  Vefpafian 
dying  about  this  time,  his  Son  Titus  fucceeds  him,  and 
knowing  dgrieola's  great  Merit,  continues  him  in  his  Go- 
vernment. 

In  the  Spring  the  General  takes  the  Field  again,  and       79. 
marches  towards  the  North,  where  he  makes  fome  Con-  AgncMs'i 
quefts.     He   obferv'd   the  Romans  commonly  loft  in  the-'"' ""'  c"m' 
Winter  what  they  gain'd   in  the  Summer,  becaufe  they     i 
durft   not  venture  to  quarter  in   the  conquer'd  Countries, 
which  were  too  much  expos'd.     To  prevent  this  Inconve- 
nience, he  rcfolved  to  build  Forts  in  proper  Places,  where 
Garrifons  might  be  kept  in  the  Winter,  always  ready  to 
repulfe  the  Enemy.     As  he  was  a  great  Mafter  in  the  Art 
of  Fortification,  thefe  Forts  were  built  and  lituated  in  fuch 
manner,  that  the  Romans  were  never  under  a  Neceflity  to 
quit  them,  nor  the  Enemies  ever  able  to  take  them  (3). 

During  the  following  Winter  Agrieola's  chief  Bufinefs//,  ™W 
was  to  foften  the  rough  Manners  of  the  Britons,  and  inftill  '*'  Britons 
into  them  a  Deiire  to  imitate  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Rimans. !, """""  * 

.  _  tbetujtoms  oj 

His  Pains  are  not  beftow  d  in  vain.  Soon  after,  Britain  h,hi  Romans, 
adorn'd  with  ftately  Temples,  noble  Porticos,  and  many 
fine  Structures  both  publick  and  private,  of  a  very  different 
Taffe  from  what  had  been  hitherto  feen.  The  BritiJJ) 
Nobles  even  pride  themfelves  in  fpeaking  the /.#//«  Tongue, 
to  which  a  little  before  they  were  utterly  averfe.  They 
drefs  likewife  after  the  Roman  manner,  and  in  fhort,  as 
Tacitus  obferves,  are  brought  to  efteem,  as  Politenefs  and 
good  Breeding,  what  was  only  a  Badge  of  their  Slavery. 

In  his  third  Campaign,  Agricola  advances  as  far  as  the      g0. 
River  Tiveed,  fortifying  his  Conquefts  with  Caftles  and  third  Caw- 
are  wholly  indebted  to  Tacitus,  who  has  taken  care  to  write     Fortreffes  in  feveral  Places.  /•"!»• 

the  Life  of  his  Father-in-law  Agricola,  in  order  to  give         The  fourth  Summer  was  fpent  in  fubduing  the  Nations      g  r 
that  Luftre  to  his  Actions  they  juftly  deferved,  and  which     inhabiting  between  the  Tweed  and  the  two  Friths  of  Glota  Fo^wi  Caw- 
perhaps  they  would  have  wanted,  had  it  not  been  for  that     anJ  Bodotria,    now  call'd  of  Dunbritton  and  Edcnhurgh.f'V* 
illuftrious  Hiftorian  (2).  Thefe  two  Arms  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Seas  {hoot  fo  far 

Some  time  before  Agricola  was  appointed  Governor  of  into  the  Land,  that  they  are  parted  only  by  an  Ifthmus  of 
Britain,  the  Ordovices  had  furprifed  and  cut  in  pieces  a  between  thirty  and  forty  Miles.  Upon  this  Ifthmus  Agri- 
Body  of  Roman  Horfe,  quarter'd  in  their  Frontiers.  This  Cola  raifes  Forts  and  plants  Garrifons  for  the  Security  of 
Accident  gave  Occafion  to  apprehend  the  like  again,  and     the   Roman  Province,  which   he   had  extended  thus  far. 

By  this  means  the  Nations  yet  unconquer'd,  were  pent  up 
as  it  were  in  a  feparate  Ifland 
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caufed  the  Romans  to  expect  with  great  Impatience  the  Ar- 
rival of  a  new  Governor.     The  News  that  Agricola  was 
to  command  them,  revived  their  Courage.     They  did  not 
queftion  but  under  a  General  of  fo  eftablifhed  a  Reputation, 
they  fhould  quickly  put  an  End  to  the  War.     However, 
he  could  not  come  till  about  the  middle  of  Summer.     Tho' 
he  finds  no  Magazine  for  the  Army,  difperfed  in  feveral 
Places  for  their  better  Subfiftence,  he  draws  them  together 
without  Delay.     He   immediately  attacks  the  Ordovices, 
and  notwithftanding  the  Difficulty  of  the  Undertaking  by 
reafon  of  the  incommodious  Places  he  is  fore'd  to  go  thro' 
in  queft  of  them,  makes  them  pay  dear  for  the  Advan- 
tage they  had  lately  gained.     All  the  World  was  furpriz'd 
to"  fee  him  fighting  the  Enemies   of  the  Empire  upon  his 
firft  Entrance,  a  Time  ufually  fpent  by  other  Governors 
in  Feafting  andDiverfions,  or  in  receiving  the  Compliments 
of  the  Province.     But  there  was  ftill  greater  Reafon  to  ad- 
mire his  Diligence,  when  he  was  feen,  in  this  firft  Cam- 
paign, to  attack  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  which  the  Romans  had 
been  fore'd  to  abandon,  tho'  he  wanted  flat-bottom'd  Vef- 
fels  for  the  Expedition.     He  order'd  a  choice   Body  of 
Auxiliaries,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Shallows,  to 
fwim  over,  which  they  perform'd  fo  dextroufly,  (being 
train'd  up  by  the  Cuftom  of  their  native  Country  to  ma- 
nage in  fwimming  themfelves,    their  Horfes  and  Arms) 
that  the  Inhabitants,  aftonifli'd  at  the  Sight,    and   never 


What  Agricola  had  done    fhould,    one  would    think,      g2 
have  fatisfied  his  Ambition  :  But  he  was  labouring  alfo  for  Fftb  Cam. 
the  Glory  of  the  Roman  Name,  which,  as  Tacitus  expref- /"*'£"• 
fes  it,  knew  no  Bounds.     During  the  fifth   Campaign, 
Agricola  leads  his  Army  beyond  the  Friths,  where  he  dif- 
covers  Countries  and  Nations,  whofe  very  Names  were 
unknown  to  the  Romans.     Some  of  them  he  conquers,  and 
leaves  Garrifons  in  the  Weftern  Parts  oppofite  to  Ireland. 
His  Defign  was  to  attempt  the  Conqueft  of  that  Ifland, 
that  it  might  be  a  Check  upon  Britain,  being  perfectly  in- 
form'd  of  the  State  of  the  Country  by  a  Lord  banifh'd 
from  thence.     Tacitus  fays,  he  heard  his  Father-in-law  fay, 
that  with   one  Legion  and  a  few  Auxiliaries,  he  could 
eafily  become  Mafter  of  that  Ifland,  the  Conqueft  whereof 
would  be  of  great  Service  to  keep  the  Britons  in  Awe. 

In  his  fixth  Campaign,  the  Roman  General  paffes  Bodo-      g , 
tria,  ordering  his  Fleet  to  row  along  the  Coafts,  and  dif-  Sixth  Cam' 
cover  the  Creeks  and  Harbours  in  thofe  Northern  Parts./""£',< 
This  was  the  firft  Roman  Fleet  that  appear'd  on  thofe  Seas, 
the  Sight  whereof  infpir'd   the  Enemy  with  Terror,  but 
the  Romans  with  Courage,    who   having  ventur'd   upon 
thofe  unknown  Countries  with  fome  Dread,  were  extreme- 
ly animated  by  the  Communication   they  had  with  their 
Fleet,  which  always  kept  near  the  Shore. 


(i)  Their  Capital  was  Ifurium,  call'd  by  Antinint  Ifu-Brlgantum,  now  Alborougb  in  Yorkjhire,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  Station.  It 
mult  be  oblerv'd,  that  Encampments  upon  a  March  were  by  the  Romans  call'd  Cajlra.  Winter  or  Summer  Quarters,  Cajira,  /.rberna,  aur  ajliiia. 
The  Word  Statio  is  us'd  by  Co-far,  tacitus,  Sec.  tor  the  Duty  of  Soldiers  upon  Guard,  or  tor  the  Men  employ'd  in  this  Duty.  But  afterwards 
Statio  was  applied  to  a  Fort  or  Place  where  the  Soldiers  lodg'd,  and  like  t'egetius's  Cafiella,  were  often  built  like  Towns  in  the  Borders  of  the  Em- 
pire, where  they  were  conftant  Fences  againft  the  Enemy.  The  Stations  here  in  England  were  ftrong  Fortifications,  of  no  great  Extent,  adjoin- 
ing to  which  were  ufually  ether  Buildings,  forming  a  fort  of  Town,  to  which  the  Station  was  in  the  nature  of  a  Citadel. 

(2)  tacitus\  Life  of  Agricola  is  juftly  cfteem'd  a  Mafter-Piece  by  the  bell  Judges.  The  Strength  and  Vivacity  of  the  Expreffion,  the  Beauty 
and  Variety  of  Thought  are  aimoft  inimitable.     Horjley,  p.  38. 

(3)  This  Paffage  of  tacitus,  (fays  Horjley)  is  almoft  inctidible,  tho'  we  extend  it  no  farther  than  to  the  Time  of  tacitus  writing  his  Hiftory. 
There  is  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  Compliment  in  it  to  Agricola,  the  Hiftorian's  Father-in-law  and  favourite  Hero.  It  feems  not  to  be  well  con- 
fident with  another  Paffage,  perdomiia  Britannia  &  Jlatim  eimijfa.  Hift.  1.  1.  c.  2.  The  Forts  built  this  Year  by  Agikola  are  fuppos'd  to  be  on 
ll.e  Borden,  especially  on  tie  Weftern  Side  of  the  Wand,  along  which  Agricola  march'd.     Horjley,  p.  40a 
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But  while  Agricola  was  advancing  tov/ards  the  North, 
a  Report  was  fpread  that  the  northern  Nations  had  drawn 
together  a  formidable  Army  and  attack'd  the  Forts  built 
on  their  Frontiers.  The  News  of  this  Armament  being 
confirm'd  a  few  Days  after  by  Deferters,  the  principal 
Officers  of  the  Army  advifed  the  General  to  relinquiih  his 
Conqueits  beyond  the  Friths,  and  avoid  the  Shame  of  be- 
in^  compcll'd  to  it  by  force.  But  he  rejected  this  Advice 
as  injurious  to  his  Matter's  Honour  and  Intereft.  Whiltt 
he  was  deliberating  upon  this  Affair,  he  had  notice  that 
the  Enemies  were  coming  upon  him  with  an  Army  of  num- 
berlefs  Multitudes,  according  to  common  Report.  Ap- 
prehcnfive  of  being  furrounded,  he  divided  his  Army  into 
three  Bodies,  hearing  the  Enemy  had  done  the  fame.  This 
Precaution  had  like  to  have  colt  him  dear.  For  the  Ene- 
mies having  Intelligence  of  it,  alter  their  Refolution,  and 
with  united  Forces  fet  upon  the  ninth  Legion  in  the  Night 
as  they  lie  encamp'd  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the 
Army.  They  furprized  the  advane'd  Guard,  and  attacking 
the  Camp  with  great  fury,  had  like  to  become  Matters  of  it. 
Agricola,  upon  notice  of  their  maich,  made  all  poffible 
hatte  to  the  Relief  of  the  Legion.  But  for  fear  of  being 
too  late,  he  order'd  the  Horfe  to  go  before  and  maintain 
the  Fight,  till  the  reft  of  the  Army  came  up.  He  ap- 
pealed at  Day-break  in  Sight  of  the  Enemies,  who  feeing 
him  advance,  would  have  retreated,  but  not  having  time 
were  fore'd  to  continue  the  Fight.  The  Battle  was  fierce 
and  obttinate.  The  Romans,  that  were  almoft  defeated 
in  their  Camp,  vigoroufly  endeavour  to  repair  their  Dif- 
grace,  at  the  Sight  of  their  Companions  who  were  coming 
to  their  Affiftance.  And  thefe,  feeing  the  ninth  Legion 
in  danger,  rufh  furioufly  upon  the  Enemy  to  relieve  them. 
lie  Iflanders  Both  fought  with  fuch  Courage  and  Bravery,  that  the 
art  defeated.  £nemy  began  at  laft  to  give  ground.  The  Fens  favour'd 
their  Retreat,  otherwife  the  War  had  been  terminated  by 
that  fingle  Battle  (i). 
They  affemble  This  Defeat,  tho'  confiderable,  difhearten'd  not  the 
Inlanders.  They  imputed  their  Misfortune  to  Chance  and 
other  Circumftances,  rather  than  to  the  Valour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  refolv'd  to  try  the  Fortune  of  War  once  more. 
Having  convey'd  their  Women  and  Children  into  the 
Towns,  they  came  together  from  all  Parts,  and  form'd  a 
more  numerous  Army  than  the  firft,  with  a  Refolution 
ftoutly  to  defend  their  Liberty. 

But  whiltt  the  Romans  are  preparing  in  the  Winter  to 
withttand  the  Efforts  of  their  Enemies,  and  even  to  attack 
them,  a  Cohort  of  Uf.ppians,  levied  in  Germany,  form  a  De- 
lign  to  return  home,  and  execute  it  with  that  Secrecy  ami 
Expedition,  that  it  could  not  be  prevented.  A  Captain 
and  fome  Roman  Soldiers,  placed  among  them  to  difciplinc 
them,  were  killed,  left  they  fhould  oppofe  the  Defign. 
Which  done,  thefe  Germans  ieize  upon  two  (2)  fmall  V ef- 
fete, kill  one  of  the  Pilots,  and  compel  the  other  to  con- 
duct them,  threatning  to  ferve  him  as  they  had  done  his 
Companion  :  After  which  they  fet  (ail  before  their  Inten- 
tions could  be  known.  They  had  laid  their  Meafures  fo  ill 
that  they  were  quickly  in  want  of  Provifions,  and  ledue'd 
to  the  Neceffity  of  eating  fome  of  their  Comrades.  Thofe 
that  remain'd  alive,  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  Navigation, 
were  driven  afhore  on  the  Coaft  of  Frifeland  and  made 
Slaves  (3). 

Upon  opening  the  next  Campaign,  Agricola  orders  his 
Fleet  to  row  along  the  Coaft,  to  keep  feveral  Places  in  awe. 
At  the  fame  time  he  marches  at  the  Head  of  his  Troops, 
taking  for  Guides  fome  Natives  of  known  Fidelity,  that 
were  acquainted  with  the  Ways.  When  he  comes  near 
the  Grampian  Mountain,  he  fees  the  Enemies  drawn  up 
to  the  Number  of  Thirty  thoufand,  befides  Volunteers, 
who  flock'd  together  to  beat  a  Battle,  of  which  Liberty  or 
Slavery  was  to  be  the  Iffue.  Upon  the  Armies  approach- 
ing each  other,  Galgacus,  Commander  of  the  Iflanders, 
represents  to  them,  "  That  being  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
"  Lie,  they  have  no  Refuge  left  if  vanquifh'd,  and  there- 
"  fore  nothing  but  Victory  can  deliver  them  from  perpe- 
"■  tu.il  Bondage."  On  the  other  Side,  Agricola  exhorts  his 
Soldiers  "  to  do  their  Duty,  by  the  Confideration  of  their 
"  paft  Victories.  Particularly  he  fets  before  their  Eyes 
"  their  fad  Condition,  if  after  being  defeated,  they  are 
"  fore'd  to  feek  for  Shelter  among  the  Britons,  who  for 
"  fifty  Years  together  have  felt  the  Force  of  their  victorious 
"  Arms."  Whiltt  the  General  is  yet  fpeaking,  the  Sol- 
diers by  their  Looks  difcover  their  Eagernefs  to  fight,  and 
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their  Hopes  of  Victory.     The  Army  was  ilnwn  up  in"''  1 
fuch  manner  that  the  Auxiliary  Foot  were  to  bear  the  firft  -' ' 
Shock,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  the  Effu- 
fion  of  Roman  Blood.     The  Legions  were  plac'd   in  the 
Rear  to  fupport  the  Auxiliaries  in  cafe  of  Repulfe.     Gi.l- 
gacus  had  rang'd  his  Men  on  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  that  his 
whole  Army  might  be  vifible  at  once  to  the  Remans,  and 
ftrike  them  with  the  greater  Terror.     The  Horfe  were 
drawn  up  on  the  Plain  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Hill,  and  the 
Chariots  ran  between  the  two  Armies.     Agricola  appre- 
henfive  of  being  furrounded  by  thefe  Multitudes,  widened 
his  Front,  though  he  thereby  weakened   it,  rejecting  the 
Advice  given  him  of   ordering  the  Legions  to  advance. 
Then  alighting  from  his  Horfe,  full  of  Courage  and  Hopes, 
he  went  and  headed  the  Legions.     They  fought  fome  time 
with  Darts,  the  Iflanders  being  unwilling  to  quit  the  Ad- 
vantage of  their  Poft.     Befides,  their  little  Targets,  and 
unwieldy  pointlefs  Swords,  were  not  fo  proper  for  clofe 
fightiiiG:.     But  Agricola  found  means  to  compel  them  to  it, 
by  detaching  two  Cohorts  of  Batavians,  and  as  many  of 
Tungrians,    who  fell  upon  them  Sword  in  hand.     The 
Iflanders,  unufed  to  that  Way  of  fighting,  could  not  long 
withftand  the  Charge  of  thefe  warlike  Troops,  who  pref- 
fing  them  with   the  Points  of  their  Bucklers,  foon  broke 
their  foremoft  Battalions  and  began  even  to  afcend  the  Hill. 
Thofe  that   followed  them,  animated  by  their  Example, 
fought  with  the  fame  Bravery,   and  without  giving  the 
Enemies  time  to  rally,  overthrew  all  that  withftood  them. 
Mean  while,  the  Britijh  Horfe  began  alfo  to  give  Ground, 
and  their  Chariots  were  fore'd  to  drive  up  the  Hill  to  affift 
the  Foot  that  were  in  extreme  Diforder.     Tho'  the  Cha- 
riots at  firft  fomewhat  daunted  the  Romans,  yet  did  they 
but  little  Execution  by  reafon  of  the  unevennefs  of  the 
Ground.     The  Hill  being  pretty   tteep,  the   Charioteers 
had  no  Command  of  the  Horfes,  and  ran  without  Distinc- 
tion over  Friends  and  Foes  according  as  they  came  in  their 
way.     The  Foot  that  were  potted  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill, 
and  had  not  yet  engaged,  feeing  the  Romans  hotly  purfuing 
their  Victory,  now  made  a  Motion  to  furround  them,  be- 
caufe  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  Number.     But  Agricola  per- 
ceiving it,  detach'd  four  Squadrons  oi  Horfe,  who  not  only 
withftood  the  Chaige  of  the  Foot,  but  entirely  routed  them. 
Then  falling  upon  the  Enemies  in  Flank  that  were  ftill  on 
the  Plain,  made  great  Slaughter  of  them.     This  Action  7Z'"  Romans 
compleated  the  Victory.     Galgacus  finding  it  impoffible  tof"-'^'' , 
renew  the  Fight,  retreated  with  the  remains  of  his  Troops. 
He  loft  Ten  thoufand  Men  in  the  Action  ;  but  on  the  fide 
of  the  Romans  there  fell  but  Three  hundred  and  forty:   A- 
mong    whom  was  Aldus  Atticus,  Captain  of  a  Cohort, 
who  by  the  Heat  of  Youth,  and  the  Unrulinefs  of  his 
Horfe,  was  carried  into  the  midft  of  the  Enemies.      The 
Conquerors  pals  the  following  Night  with  Joy  and  Glad- 
nefs,  and  the  Vanquifh'd  with  Lamentations  and  Sorrow, 
taking  Advantage  of  the  Darknefs  to  eicape  the  Purfuit  of 
the  Romans.     Far  from  any  Thoughts  of  rallying,  their 
Flight  was  fo  hafty,   that  when  Day  appeared  it  was  in 
vain  to  purfue  them  (4).     Agricola  feeing  they  were  entirely 
•difpers'd,   the  Summer  almoft  fpent,    and  unfafe  to  fend 
his  Army  to  wafte  the  Enemy's  Country,  marched  back 
into  the  Territories  of  the  HorcjUans  (5),  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived Hoftages.    He  march'd  flowly,  to  ftrike  Terror  into 
the  Britons,  and  in  Expectation  of  his  Fleet,  which  havincr 
alarm'd  all  the  northern  Coaft,  returned  about  the  end  of 
the  Summer,  and  anchor'd  in  the  Port  of  Trutulum  (6). 

Domitian,  now  Emperor  upon  the  Death  of  his  Brother  Domitian 
Titus,  receives  the  News  of  this  Victery  with  a  teeming  ,''""Vj  A8"" 
Satisfaction,  tho'  inwardly   he.  repines  at  the  Reputation  c°  a' 
Agricola  gained  by  it.     Envy  not  nattering  him  to  continue 
him  in  his  Poft  where  his  Fame  might  ftill  have  an  addi- 
tional Luftre,  recalls  him  on  pretence  of  promoting  him 
to  the  Government  of  Syria.     But  after  caufing  the  Senate 
to  decree  him  a  Statue  crown'd  with  Laurel,  he  fends  him  andpoifai 
out  of  the  World  with  a  Dofe  of  Poifon.     In  this  manner  *»«■ 
he  rewarded  the  Service  that  great  Man  had  done  the  Em- 
pire.    This  unworthy  Emperor  could  not  bear  the  Fame 
of  a  General  whole  noble  Actions  reproach'd  him  with  the 
imaginary  Triumph  decreed  him  as  Conqueror  of  the  Ger- 
mans, in  which  he  had  caufed  Slaves  to  be  dilguifed  like 
Captives. 

Agricola  gave  the  finifhing  Blow  to  the  Liberty  of  Bri-  Britain  is 
tain.     By  his  Valour  and  prudent  Conduct,  all  that  Part  of  ^'^'p" 
the  Ifland  lying  South  of  the  two  Friths,  was  reduced  to-.'-.,." 


there  is  a  Reman  Camp  in  Sir  John  iMWce/m's  Ground  at  Locbo*e, 
Alfo  near  this  Place  is  a  fmall  Village  call'J  Blair,  which  in  the 


(1)  This  Battle  was  fought,  according  to  Cordon,  in  the  County  of  Fife ;  fbl 
two  Miles  from  Lochlcven,  and  a  large  Morafs  near  it,  and  formerly  a  Wood, 
old   Language  fignifies  a  Place  of  Battle.     Horjley,  p.  44. 

(z)  Tacitus  fays,  three.      Vit.  Agr. 

(3)  Tacitus  i.y',  ifter  a  ftrange  Adventure  failing  round  'Britain,  they  were  taken  firft  by  dxSeevi,  then  by  the  Frijii.  And  being  bought  and  fold,  fome 
of  them  at  laft  in  tr  article  were  brought  to  the  Coaft  where  the  Romans  were,  who  told  the  Adventure,  and  were  afterwards  lanrjus  for  it.    /.-. .  -.:.'.  Agr. 

(4)  Mr.  6Wm  foppofes  this  Battle  to  be  fought  in  Suatbern,  half  a  Mile  from  the  Kirk  oi  Cancric,  there  beinga  remarkable  Encampment  in  that  Place, 
(c)   Mountaineers  or  Highlanders.     Camden  places  them  in  Ejk-daU.     But  his  Annotator  thinks  they  (hould  be  placed  between  South- Ejl  and  Ntrtb-EJi 

in  Angus.     SeeCtvnden,  p.  845. 

(6)  Some  n  ad  it  f  bamitifis,  moft  probably  it  (hould  be  Rhutufenfis  for  Rutupenfs  or  Rituptnfis.  So  that  when  Agr'm'.a's  Fleet,  (that  lay  in  the  Toy  du- 
ring the  Battle)  arriv'd  here,  having  gone  North  about  by  the  Orcades,  'tis  plain  they  had  faiPd  quite  round  the  Ifland,  becaufe  they  had  lail'd  before  from 
Pertui  Ritupcnfu  to  Tay.     For  Tacitus  iiys,  Trtttulafm  Por'tum  tcnuit,  undc proximo  latere  Britannia  leilooimsi  redierat.    Vu.  Agric,  c.  3S. 
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T/je  BRITONS  and  ROMANS. 
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The  Britons 
begin  to  be 
'cii-iliz'd. 


Policy  of  tb, 
Romans 
•with  regard 
ft  eonquer'd 

Ceu  tit  lies. 


a  Rowan  Province.  As  for  the  northern  Parts,  they  were 
left  to  the  Inhabitants  as  a  wild  uncultivated  Country,  not 
worth  the  conquering  or  keeping.  Only  ftrong  Garrifons 
were  plac'd  in  the  Fortrefles  built  on  this  Side  the  Friths. 

Tho'  the  Lois  of  their  Liberty  feemed  to  be  an  irrepa- 
rable Damage  to  the  Britons,  it  was  in  fome  meafure  re- 
paired by  the  great  Alteration  for  the  better  in  their  Cuf- 
toms  and  Manners,  after  their  being  fubject  to  the  Empire. 
In  a  fhort  time  they  were  feen  to  lay  aflde  their  rude  and 
favage  ways,  and  affiime  the  Politenefs  of  the  Conquerors. 
Arts  and  Sciences,  little  regarded  by  the  Britons  before  this 
Revolution,    flourifh'd  among  them  as  much    as  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  Roman  Dominions.     In  a  word,  from 
mere  Savages  the  Britons  were  become  polite  and  civiliz'd, 
an  Advantage  the  moil  northern  Parts  of  the  Ifland  have 
not  yet  attained.     After  this  Reformation,  they  made  but 
faint  Struggles  for  the  Recovery  of  their  Liberty,  being  plea- 
fed,  for  the  mofl  part,  with  their  Servitude.     It  mult  how- 
ever be  noted,  that  a  great  many  chofe  to  lofe  their  Poflef- 
fions,  and  retire  into  the  North  among  the  Pitts  and  Scots, 
rather  than  live  in  Subjection  to  the  Roman  Yoke.    Thefe 
were  the  Men  that  joining  with  thofe  that  afforded  them 
Refuge,  made  continual  War  with  the  Romans,  in  mainte- 
nance of  that  precious  Liberty  their  unhappy  Country  had 
loft.     They  fpared  not  even   their  Countrymen,  whom 
they  looked  upon  with  Horror  for  being  pleafed  with  their 
Slavery.     Thefe  were  the  Men  that  with  tile  Pitts  and 
Scots  obliged  Emperors  themfelves  to  come  over  in  Perfbn 
and  oppofe  the  Efforts  of  their  invincible  Courage. 

As  for  the  Subjects  of  die  Empire,  they  endured  all  the 
HarJ/hips  that  are  the  ufual  Lot  of  the  Vanquished.  Ex- 
orbitant Taxes  were  laid  upon  them  on  numberlefs  Preten- 
ces. Their  Eftates  were  taken  from  them  and  given  to 
the  Veterans,  that  were  continually  coming  to  fettle  in  the 
Ifland.  The  Flower  of  their  Youth  were  made  Soldiers, 
and  difperfed  in  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  Such 
was  the  Roman  Policy.  They  fent  away  whole  Bodies  le- 
vied in  a  conquered  Country,  into  other  remote  Regions, 


120. 


trefTes  between  the  two  Friths;     Adrian  being  informed  of 
thefe  Commotions,  appoints  Julius  Seoerw  Governor  of 
Britain,  but  before  he  has  time  to  perform  any  thing,  he 
is  fuddenly  recalled  and  employed  elfewhcre  (3);     Mean 
time,  the  Caledonians  continuing  to  infeft  the  RomanTitii-  cr 
tories,  the  Emperor  refolves  to  go  over  in  Perfon  and  fub-  1  >'■ 
due  thefe  fierce  and  troublefome  People.     As  foon  as  they 
hear  of  his  Arrival,  they  relinquifh  the  Country  they  were 
poflefled  of,  and  retire  to  the  North.     Adrian  however  ad- 
vances as  far  as  York,  where  he  meets  fome  of  Agricola's  old 
Soldiers,  that  had  been  with  him  in  the  northern  Parts. 
The  Defcription  thefe  give  him  of  the  Country  he  intend- 
ed to  conquer,  diverts  him  from  purfuing  his  Expedition. 
Befides    that   the  Bogs  and  Mountains   he   was  to  pafs, 
would  have  engaged  him  in  a  War  more  laborious  than 
honourable,  he  ealily  perceived,   that,  fhould  his  Underta- 
king be  crown'd  with  Succefs,  it  would  procure  no  great 
Advantages  to  the  Empire.     Wherefore  he  comes  to  a  Re- 
folution  to  leave  to  the  Caledonians  all  the  Country  between 
the  two  Friths  and  the  Tine,  in  hopes  by  thus  enlarging 
their  Bounds  to  keep  them  quiet.     But  at  the  fame  time  He  farts  tie 
to  fecure  the  Roman  Province  from  their  Incurfions    he  Roman  Pn- 
caufes  a  Rampart  of  Earth  to  be  thrown  up,  covered  with  IhN^bZn 
Turf,  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Tine  to  Sohvay- Frith.    This  Countries  by 
Rampart  was  eighty  Miles  in  length,  and  ran  quite  crofs  "  Ra"'t""!> 
the  Country  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  by  which  he  fecured  the 
fouthern  Parts,  leaving  the  Caledonians  all  the  Lands  be- 
tween the  new  Rampart  and  the  Ifthmus  that  parts  the 
two  Friths  (4).     Having  thus  fettled  Matters  in  the  Ifland, 
he  returns  to  Rome,  and  is  honoured  with  the  Title  of  Rc- 
Jhrcr  of  Britain,  as  appears  by  fome  Medals. 

After  thefe  laft  Irruptions  of  the  Northern  People,  there  Enmity  be. 
was  all  along  a  mortal  Enmity  betwixt  them  and  the  fou-  "«A 
thern  Britons.     Thefe  laft  finding  themfelves  entirely  fepa-  f^™*4 
rated  by  Inclination  and  Intereft  from  the  reft  of  the  Inha-  tora.  "   "" 
bitants  of  the  Ifland,  were  the  more  forward  to  embrace 
the  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  the  Romans.     Afterwards  by 
means  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  they  came  by  decrees  ca-  ^W™ 

11  r  1      -  •     n        c%      i    •  .         >.  1      ...  r*     ,.J .        to  .   .  more  Clvl. 


1  or  Inftance,  the  Britons  into  Pannonia,  the  Batavians  in-     P-ible  of  being  inftructed  in  the  Chrijlian  Religion,  which  iZ'd. 
*,*    Tll....:~    .u„  ^ :_A_     n   •,    •       ._    1     .._    ^i_   __.      .  v:n  .t —  r 1 •     ^l     to       i 


to  Illyria,  the  Germans  into  Britain,  to  keep  them  at  a 
Diftance  from  their  own  Country.  By  thus  draining  the 
conquered  Nations  of  their  main  Strength,  they  difabled 
them  from  revolting,  and  at  the  fame  time  made  ufe  of 
them  to  acquire  new  Conquefts. 
5.  After  Agricola's  Departure  from  Britain,  we  have  but  a 

LacullusjSo-  Mender  Account  of  what  palled  in  the  Ifland  till  the  Reign 


*vernor  ol 
Britain, 


>f 


of  Adrian.  We  only  know  that  Sallujiius  Lucullus  was 
fent  thither  by  Domitian,  to  whofe  Sufpicions  or  Jealoufy 
he  quickly  fell  a  Sacrifice.  'Tis  to  be  prefumed,  the  Sub- 
jects of  the  Empire  were  quiet,  and  the  Inhabitans  of  the 
North  fufFered  to  enjoy  their  Liberty  in  Peace.  The  Ro- 
man Hiltorians  mention  alfo  in  the  Reigns  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan  fome  Commotions  in  the  Ifland  that  were  quickly 

Arviragaj     appeafed ;  but  the  Particulars  are  unknown.     It  may  like-? 

Bri'fonf  tbc  wife  be  obferved  in  this  Interval,  the  Romans  after  their 
Conquefts,  fullered  Kings  to  be  in  Britain ;  for  they  glori- 
ed in  having  fuch  for  their  Subjects.  Juvenal  fpeaks  of 
King  Arviragus,  who  reign'd  in  fome  Part  of  the  Ifland 
under  Domitian  ( 1 ). 

In  the  firft  Year  of  Adrian  (2),  the  northern  People,  a 
mixture,  as  fuppofed,  of  Pitts,  Scots,  and  Britains,  but 
confounded  by  the  Roman  Hiltorians  under  the  Name  of 
Caledonians,  made  an  Irruption  into  the  Roman  Province. 
Their  firft  Exploit  was  to  demolifh  fome  of  Agricola's  For- 


Sat.  IV. 
v.  lit. 


117. 

Julius  Se- 
verus  madt 
Governor, 
Spartian  i: 
Hadriano. 


till  then  was  fcarce  known  in  the  Ifland. 

How  ftrong  foever  Adrians  Rampart  might  be,  it  was  The  Northern 
not  fufEcient  to  prevent  the  Inroads  of  the  northern  People.  PaPlt  dc- 
Indeed,  they  behaved  peaceably  as  long;  as  there  were  Ro-  ^'yA dr,ans 

^  J  1  1     •     .■»       1        °      ,    -      ,  ^  liamfart, 

man  i  roops  enough  on  their  Borders  to  defend  the  Ram- 
part.    But  the  Moment  thefe  were  removed,  as  it  fome- 
times  happened,  being  wanted  elfewhcre,  they  began  their 
ufual  Ravages.     Nay,  in  the  Reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (5),  CaP!t"j'"  '"f 
not  fatisfied  with  their  Booty,  they  deftroyed  the  Rampart  AM°n'£- 
in  feveral  Places.    Antoninus  being  informed  of  it,  and  fear-  Lollius  ih- 
ing   their  Boldnefs,   if  not  curb'd,  would  carry  them  to  ticus  raijes 
greater  Undertakings,  orders  Lollius  Urbieus  to  go  and  quell  a""thcr 
them.     The  new  Governor,  (having  firft  fubdued  the  Bri-    aml""'!' 
gantes,  who  endeavour'd  to  fhake  oft'  the  Roman  Yoke)  in 
order  to  put  a  flop  to  the  northern  Irruptions,  raifes  ano- 
ther Rampart  on  the  Neck  of  Land  between  the  two  Friths, 
where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  Fortrefles.     Thus  the       1 40,, 
Inhabitants  of  the  North  were  confined  within  narrower 
Bounds  than  before.  By  means  of  this  Rampart  and  a  Camp 
'at  a   little  Diftance  where   Troops  were   kept  ready  to 
march  on  occafion,  he  compelled  the  Caledonians  to  remain 
peaceably  in  their  Country.     Tho'  Antoninus  was  never  in 
Britain  himfelf,  this  Expedition,  as  done  by  his  Orders, 
and  under  his  Aufpices,  gained  him  the  Title  of  Britan- 
nicus  (6). 


Marcus 


Thus  Ij  be  read  according  to  Roger  Gale,  Ejo; 

Neptuno  ic  Mi/.crvK  templum  pro  falute  domus  divinae  ex  au&oritate 
Tiberii  Claudii  Cogidubni  regis  legati  Augufti  in  Britannia  collegi- 
um iairorum  &  qui  in  eo  a  facris  funt  de  luo  dedicaverunt  donante 
aream  Pudcnte  Pudentini  filio. 


(0  Under  Plautius  and  OJIorius,  in  the  Reign  of  Claudius,  fome  Place'  (fays  Tacitus)  were  given  to  King  Cogidumts,  who  continued  faithful  to 
the  Romans.  Over  what  People  he  was  King  does  not  appear;  Camden  thinks  the  Rcgm  ;  Dr.  Gale  the  Segontiaci.  However,  there  was  lately 
lound  at  Cbicbeficr  a  very  curious  lnfcription,  relating  to  this  Cogidur.us.  The  Stone  was  found  in  a  Cellar  under  the  Corner  Houfe  of  St.  Mar- 
tin s-Lane  ;  it  is  about  two  Foot  nine  Inches  broad,  and  very  near  three  foot  leng.  It  is  BOW  liiv  d  in  the  Wall  of  the  Houfe  where  it  was  found* 
The  lnfcription,  fomewhat  defae'd,  is  as  follows  : 

..EPTVNO.  ET  MINERVAE 
TEMPLVM 

O.  SALVTE.  DOMVS.  DIVINAE 

AVCTORITATE  TIB.  CLAVD. 

GIDVBNI.  R.  EGA  AVG.  IN  BRIT 

GIVM.   FABROR.  ET  QV I  IN  EO 

D.  S.  D.  DONANTE  AREAM 

ENTE  PVDENTINI.  FIL. 

The  Stone  in  digging  up  was  broken  in  four  Parts,   ol"  which  one  is  not  taken  up,  lying  under  the  Foundation  of  the  next  Houfe.     See  Philo- 
sophical Tranfactions,  N.  379. 

(2)  Here  is  a  Gap  of  above  thirty  Years,  from  the  Year  85  to  1 17,  during  which  it  is  fuppos'd  the  Remans  loft  much  of  their  Conquefts  here. 

(3)  Prijcus  Lianius  luccreds  Scvcrus  in  the  Government  of  Britain,  in  the  Year  120.     Severn  was  recalled  to  go  againft  the  Jews.     Dion.  1.  69. 

(4)  Adrian's.  Wall  or  Vallum  was  entirely  of  Earth.  The  whole  Work  confided  of  the  following  Parts.  I.  The  North  Agger;  2.  The  Ditch; 
|.  The  principal  Vallum  ;  4.  The  South  Agger.  The  Ditch  at  Harlow-Hill,  where  the  original  Breadth  and  Depth  is  very  apparent,  me'afures  near  nine 
*oot  deep  and  eleven  over.  The  Height  and  Thicknefs  of  the  Vallum  and  Aggers  cannot  be  exactly  known.  The  Diftance  of  the  North  Agger  irom  the 
Ditch  is  about  24  Font,  and  That  of  the  South  Agger  was  originally  thirty,  tho'  lelTen'd  at  prefent  by  the  fpreading  of  the  Earth. 

(5)  Here  is  another  Gap  of  iS  Years,  from  120  to  138. 

(6)  From  Antmimu's  building  his  Wall  in  140  to  165,  we  meet  with  nj  Occurrences,  nor  from  thence  to  1S3.  Antminus's'WM,  like  S  evens' s,  had 
a  Series  ol  Forts  or  Stations,  which  arc  fuppos'd  (fome  at  leaft)  to  be  prior  to  the  Wall,  and  the  fame  that  were  built  by  Agricola.  This  Wall  reaches 
froni 1  the  Frith  ofFmb  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  as  appears  by  Infcriptions.  It  begins  at  Caer-ridden,  and  runs  through  Mumilk,  Falkirk,  Camelon,  Rougb- 
Cajile,  Dick's  Houfe,  Cajlle-cary-firt,  fVefierwxd-firt,  Cro-aiy-hiH,  Barbill-firt,  Aucbindavy,  Kirkintilloch,  Cahttr,  Bemulie,  New  Kirk-fatrick,  Cajl/e-bi.'l- 
firt,  Duntocber,   O/d  Kirk-fatrick,  ending  at  Dunglajs  near  Dumbarton,  where  ftood  the  old   City  of Alchub,  afterwards  Bimbritton,  i.  e.  the  'Town  of  the 

Britons.  Ikrjlcy  (who  had  it  fmvey'd)  takes  the  Wall  to  have  been  near  forty  Roman  Miles,  that  is  (allowing  icurtccn  Roman  to  thirteen  Englijh)  a  little 
above  thirty-ieven  or' our  Miles.  By  the  Infcriptions  ihowing  the  Part  that  was  raifed  by  the  Cohorts  of  the  Legit  Secunda,  tec.  the  Number  of  Paces 
■•■'«  .nt  to  39726,  that  is  thirty-nine  Reman  Miles,  and  feven  Hundred  and  twentv-fix  Paces.  It  was  built  of  Turf,  upon  a  Foundation  of  Stone,  four 
rards  thick.     To  this  Wu.h  belongsa 


ngs  a  great  Ditch,  larger  than  that  of  Seve 1 


the  South-fide 


•■ ■-(?-  ~   fo* t^.^v..,     »t..gw    .....»•    uiah  ui  wevc.m*,     Ull   Ult  Jiiuiii-imt'  HI  WI1M1   HJS  LUC   II 

itile  f  the  Valium  t  iirgc  military  Way  well  pav'd,  and  is  in  feveral  Places  very  magnificent  and  beautiful.     How  th 
Dike  or  Grabam'x  Dike  doe!  net  apj  :ar.     It  is  laid  that  Giabam  i-n  the  Highland  Tongue  fisnifies  Black,  then  Graham'' 


f  which  was  the  main  Ag-cr,  Valium  or  Rampart,  and 

s  Work  came  to  be  call'd  Grimes's 

;  D.k:  v.iil  be  the  fame  as  the  Black 

Dike, 
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The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 


Vol.  I. 


Marcus  Aureliu 


SucceiTor  gave  the  Government  of    were  at  the  two  Extremities  of  the  Empire,  and  confe- 

quently,   while  lie  marches  againft  one,  there  was  Danger 
of  the  other's  making  too  great  a  Progrefs.     He  judges  it 


Calphumius  Britain  to  Calphurnius  Agricola.  This  Governor  checks 
Agricola  >s  t|]c  Infolenee  of  the  Caledonians,  and  ftrengthens  the  Em- 
maJc  Cow-  r,s  Dominion  over  fuch  of  the  Britons  as  feem  to  bear 

Capitolin.  in  their  Yoke  with  the  moll  Reluctance.  It  was  in  the 
Reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  Lucius,  a  Britijh  King, 
embrac'd  the  ClmjUan  Religion,  which  had  been  long 
before  planted  in  the  Ifland  ;  but  for  want  of  due  Culti- 
tivation,  had  taken  no  deep  Root.  I  mall  fpeak  more 
largely  of  this  King  in  the  State  of  the  Britijh  Church. 

Dunn g  the  Reign  of  Commodus,  Succefibr  of  Marcus 
Aurclius,  there  were  great  Commotions  in  Britain.  The 
JVfoithern  Men  taking  up  Arms,  cut  in  pieces  the  Raman 
Army,  commanded  by  an  unexperienc'd  General,  and  make 
great  Ravages  in  the  Province.  All  Britain  was  in  Danger 
of  being  loft,  if  the  Emperor  had  not  fpeedily  fent  Ulpius 
MaraUus,  a  General  of  great  Reputation.  The  new 
Governor  defeats  the  Rebels  in  feveral  Encounters,  and  by 
his  Conducft  puts  an  End,  in  a  very  lhort  Space,  to  this 
dangerous  War,  that  had  made  his  Matter  extremely  un- 
eafy.  During  his  Stay  in  the  Ifland,  he  obferv'd  that  the 
Want  of  Dilcipline  in  the  Roman  Army,  was  the  fole 
Foundation  of  the  Boldnefs  of  the  Northern  People,  and 
the  chief  Caufe  of  the  Advantages  gain'd  by  them  oyer 
the  former  Governors.  He  undertakes  therefore  to  bring 
it  to  its  antient  Stri&nefs,  which  he  happily  accomplifh.es. 
til  ^varied  But  his  Services  were  repaid  with  Ingratitude.^  The  Em- 
hy  tbt  Em-  peror,  not  content  with  depriving  him  of  his  Government, 
was  upon  the  Point  of  putting  him  to  Death.  This  un- 
worthy Prince,  like  Domitian,  could  not  behold  diftin- 
o-uifhed  Merit  without  Sufpicion  and  Envy. 

Marcellus  no  fooner  leaves  Britain,  but  the  Army  mu- 
TheAnny     tiny  upon Pcrennis  the  Emperor's  Favourite,  breaking  or 
mutiny  on      calling  home  all  the  old  Officers,  and  putting  his  Crea- 
"!of      tuxes  in  their  Place.     The  Mutiny  is  carried  (o  far,  that 


Aurelio 
Lucius  a 
Bi'itiin  King 
becomes   a 
Cbrijiicn, 
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■  ss. 
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peror. 


187. 


great  a  frogref 
neceffary  therefore  to  ufe  Difiimulation  with  Albinus,  mak- 
ing him  believe  he  is  willing  to  fhare  the  Empire  with  him. 
This  Offer  being  accepted,    Severus  draws  all  his  Forces  Pe^enniu: 
together,  and  goes  and  fights  Pefcehnius,  who  at  length  'u,'1Ja" 
vanquifh'd  and  (lain  in  Battle;  after  which  Severus  confi- 
ders  how  to  get  rid  of  Albinus  likewife.      He  tries  firft  to 
affaiTuiate  him  by  Villains  hired  and   fent  into  Britain  for 
that  purpofe.      But  this  Way  failing,  he  refolves  to  employ 
Force  ;  and  caufing  Albinus  to  be  declared  Enemy  of  the 
State,  marches  againft  him.  Albinus  was  now  with  his  Ar-       iqG. 
my  in  Gaul,  intending  to  meet  him  and  decide  the  Quarrel  Bank  ■.;' 
by  a  Battle.     And  accordingly  it  was  decided  near  Lyons,  L)'ons  **■ 
where  the  two  Emperors  fought  with  equal  Bravery,  tho' ^xadAl' 
not  with  equal  Fortune.     Albinus  is  defeated  and  flain,  and  binus. 
by  his  Death  Severus  remains  fole  Poffeffor  of  the  Empire.  Herodian, 
Shortly  after  he  divided  Britain  into  two  Governments.  ^el'crvi  j:. 
The  Firft  containing  the  Southern  Parts,  was  given  to  He- -Ma  Britain 
raclitus,  and  Virius  Lupus  had   the  Second,  confifting  of'""  wn  G" 
the  Northern  Provinces  bordering  upon  the  Caledonians,  by  Dioo-  L  i^ 
whom   he  was  fo  infefted,  that   he  was  forced  at  laft  to 
purchafe  a  Peace  with  Money. 

After  this  Treaty  Britain  remains  in  Quiet  till  the  fifteenth      20  y. 
Year  of  Severus,  when  the  Caledonians  renew  their  Incur-  Herodian, 
fions  into  the  Roman  Province.     The  Roman  Soldiers  ha-  ^'  c'  *  ' 
ving  enjoyed  feveral  Years  Peace,  were  grown  fo  effeminate 
and  negligent,  "that  they  feemed  never  to  have  had  the  leaft 
Tincture  of  Military  Difcipline.     It  was  this  that  embol- 
dened the  Caledonians,  and  made  them  think  they  fhould 
not  neglect  fo  fair  an  Opportunity  to  attack  their  Neigh- 
bours, who  till  then  had  appeared   fo  formidable  to  them. 
They  make  fuch  Progrefs,  that  the  Emperor,  tho'  Sixty 
Years  of  Age,  and  afflidted  with  the  Gout,  refolves  to  go 


the  Army  fend  a  Body  of  fifteen  hundred  Men  to  demand     in  Perfon  and  chaftife  their  Iniblence.     His  Intent  was,      207 


to  Rome. 


and  Jend  u        *..~  . -.  ...j 

Daacbmmt    Juftice  of  the  Emperor   againft  Perennis.     This  Troop  once  for  all,  to  put  an  end  to   the  continual  Commotions    rv""s.*?7 

marching  to  Rome,  without  any  Obftacle,  are  met  by  the  in  Britain,  by  the  entire  Conqueft  of  the  North.     To  that  °^ 

Emperor  without  the  City,  who  demands  of  the  Leaders  purpofe  he  draws  together  a  numerous  Army,  and  fets  out 

the  Caufe  of  their  Difcontent.     "  They  were  come,  (they  for  Britain,  accompanied  by  his  Sons  Caracalla  and  Gtta. 

"  faid)  to  offer  him  their  Afliftance  againft  Perennis,  ac-  The  Caledonians,  when  they  hear  of  his  Arrival,  fend  Am- 

"  quainting  him  withal  how  that  dangerous  Minifter  had  baffadors  to  demand  Peace  upon  honourable  Terms.     But 

"  by  degrees  cafhier'd  the  braveft  Officers,  and  filled  the  he  refufes  to  hearken  to  them,  unlefs  they  will  fubmit  to 

"  Army   with   his  Creatures,  a  clear  Evidence  of  his  ill  his  Mercy  ;  which  they  not  confenting  to,  he  marches  to- 

"  Deficns."     Commodus  having  been  jealous  of  him  for  wards  their  Country  with  his  eldeft  Son  Caracalla,  leaving 

fome  time    delivers  him  up  to  the  Soldiers,  who  execute  Geta  at  London  to  take  care  of  the  Southern  Parts, 
him  upon  the  Spot.                                                 _  It  was  with   infinite  Toil  that  he  penetrated  to  the  ut-  %t£"'*T 

Mean  while  it  was  neceffary  to  fend  into  Britain  fome  moft  Bounds  of  the  North,  cutting  down  W  oods,  drain-  parn  ^  fa 

Perfon  of  Authority  to   fupprefs  the  mutinous  Temper  of  ing  Bogs,  or  filling  them  with  Bavins.     By  this  hard  Duty,  Nwth. 


Commodus 
detivcrt  up 
Perennis. 


iSS 

Pertinax 


Dio.  !.  76. 


nadcGwcr-  the  Army.     Pertinax,  afterwards  Emperor,  being  pitch'd     and  the  continual  Ambufcades  of  the  Enemy,  he  loft  fifty  2!°:  ■} 

-    ]   .  .    r,  r  1 ^ 1 1: .._  »l »i r i   1\/T 1 .  \         U ...,:.un 1: 11  T~\:cc    A1Pnu 


upon  for  this  Service,  refolves  to  proceed  according  to  the 

Pmina'c"'. '"  Rigour  of  military  Difcipline.     Whereupon  the  ninth  Le- 

Mutiny  in     gion  raile  a  Mutiny,  which  is  not  appeafed  without  Blood- 

tbcArmy.     jj^  ^he  General  himfelf  is  wounded,  and  faves  his  Life 

only  by  being  left  for  dead  among  the  Slain.     However,  in 

fpite  of  all  Obftacles  he  gains  his  Point,  and  brings  the  A  r- 

,oo       my  at  laft  to  fubmit.     But  as  he  was  not  beloved  by  the 

Clodius  Al-  Soldiers,   he  defir'd  to  be  difmiffed  from  his  Office,  and 

binus  it  madt  Clodius  Albinus  was  fent  in  his  room.  Albinus  being  recall- 


thoufand  Men.  (1).  However,  notwithftanding  all  Diffi- 
culties in  his  Way,  he  accomplifhes  his  Defign,  and  fub- 
dues  thefe  fierce  and  hitherto  unconquer'd  People.  But  as 
foon  as  he  had  executed  his  Projecl,  he  perceived  how  fruit- 
lefs  it  was,  fince  he  could  not  poffibly  keep  the  Country  in 
Subjection  without  a  great  Army  always  on  the  Spot.  This  He J"™T. 
Confideration  made  him  fenfihle,  it  was  better  to  relinquiih  Cmcatdli, 


thefe  Conquefts  than  to  keep  them.     And  therefore,  con-  *oS,  209 
fining  himfelf  to  Adrians  former  Project,  he  only  divides '^^^ 
Governor, and  ^        ^  aSufpicion  conceived  of  him  by  Commodus,  Juni-     the  Ifland  into  two  Parts  by  a  Wall  (2),  in  the  Place  where  drian'i  R 


Cap 


Adrian  threw  up  his  Rampart.     This  Wall,  of  which  there  ?""■ 


A- 
am- 


us  Severus  was  ordered  to  go  and  relieve  him. 

Suaadid  by      Pertinax  being  come  to  the  Empire,  after  the  Death  of  are  ftill  fome  Remains,  was  called  by  the  antient  Britons  j^f"  m 

Junius  Se-    Commodus,  makes  the  fame  Clodius  Albinus,  lately  recalled,  Murfever,  or  Severus's  Wall  (3),  and  muft  not  be,  as  it  Bedc.  1.  1. 

verus.  Governor  of  Britain.     He  was  continued  in  that  Port  by  is  by  fome,  confounded  with  the  Rampart  rais'd  by  Lollius*-  5- 

Alb'^us'j     'Julian,  Succeffor  of  Pertinax.  Albinus  gains  the  Atfeftion  Urbicus  between  the  two  Friths.  The  Emperor  having  no- ' " 

fent  again      of  the  Soldiers  by  his  Liberalities,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  thing  more  to  do  in  the  North,  returns  to  York,  leaving  the 

'lis 


Camden. 


into  Britain.  after  yM//fl„'s  Death  they  proclaim  him  Emperor.  At  finilhing  of  the  Wall  and  Command  of  the  Army  to  hi 
Emp'tnr-  }t>  the  fame  time,  Septimius  Severus  in  Pannonia,  and  Pefcen-  Son  Caracalla.  This  Expedition  got  him,  or  caufed  hin 
nius  Niger  in  Syria,  receive  the  fame  Honour  from  their 
refpeftive  Armies.  Severus  being  neareft  Rome,  haftens 
thither  to  receive  from  the  Senate  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  Soldiers.  But  notwith- 
ftanding the  Senate's  Decree,  the  other  two  Emperors  per- 
fifting  in  their  Claims,  put  Severus  to  a  ftand.     His  Rivals 


1  likezuije 
Pefcennius 
end  Severus. 


Herodian, 
1 1.  c.  +3 


m 
to  affuine,  the  Title  of  Britanvicus  Maximus.  Caracalla, 
no  longer  reftrained  by  the  Emperor  his  Father's  Prefence, 
fuffers  the  Soldiers  tocommit  all  manner  of  Licentioufnefs. 
So  that  the  Caledonians,  unufed  to  the  Yoke,  take  up  Arms 
with  one  accord.  Severus  hearing  of  this  Revolt,  but  not 
knowing  the  Caufe,    orders   the  Rebels  to  be  all  maila- 


Dikt.  There  is  a  military  Way  near  Silcbrjltr  in  Hamjhire,  call'd  now  Grime's  Dike.  The  's  annex'd  to  Graham,  is,  douhtlefs,  owing  to  the  Opi- 
nion of  its  being  the  Name  of  a  Man.  The  common  Story  is,  that  one  of  this  Name  broke  through  the  Wa'.I,  and  fo  gave  his  own  Name 
to  it.  Within  fight  of  the  Wall  (lands  an  antient  Building,  call'd  Arthur 's  Oven,  in  the  Shape  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rone,  twenty-two  Foot 
h>h,  and  nineteen  and  a  halt  in  Diameter.  Hor/ley  takes  it  to  have  been  a  funeral  Monument.  It  Itjnds  on  the  North  -fUe  of  the  Wall. 
See  a  large   Deferif-tion  of  thefe  Things  in  Book  I.   Chap.    Io.  of  Horlley1!  Britan.   Rem. 

(1)  Hoijley  imag'ines  from  this  great  Lofs  of  Men,  that  Stferus's  Wall  muft  be  reeken'd  among  thefe  Works,  tho' by  much  the  greatcit  of  them,  p.  6r. 

(2)  Srivra's  Wall  was  of  Free-Stone,  as  is  certain  from  what  is  yet  vifible.  In  lomc  Places,  where  the  Foundation  was  not  good,  they  feem  to  haie 
made  ufe  of  oaken  Piles.  The  inner  Part  of  this  Wall  is  filled  with  pretty  large,  and  moftly  broad  and  thin  Stones,  always  fctedge-ways.fomewhatobliqueLy. 
Upon  thefe  the  running  Mortar  or  Cement  was  pour'd,  and  by  this  Contrivance  the  whole  Wall  was  bound  as  firm  as  a  Rock.  Thefe  Stones  arc  fuppos'd  t-o 
have  been  brought  from  Hc/ied-Sear  on  the  Gelt  and  Leuge-Crag,l$  appears  from  an  fnfeription  on  the  Reck  that  hangs  over  the  Gelt.  The  Wall  generally 
meafures  about  eight  Foot  thick,  and  twelve  high.  Upon  the  Wall  were  plac'd  Caftles  or  Cbeftersfixty  Foot  fquare,  about  fix  Furlongs  and  a  halt  from  I 
other  and  Turrets  four  Yards  fquare,  about  three  hundred  Yards  from  each  other.  There  feems  to  have  been  four  Turrets  between  every  two  Caftles.  The 
Ccntinels  plac'd  in  the  Turrets  being  within  Call,  the  Communication  quite  along  the  Wall  might  be  kept  up, without  having  Kecourft  to  the  Fiction  ot  Kyi-s 
laid  under  Ground  to  convey  the  Sound;  tho'  this  feems  to  be  credited  by  Eehard  2nd  others.  The  Wall  is  trae'd  from  Ceujins  Houfe  through  Ne%veajile,  •>«•- 
•well-Hill,  Rutehejier,  Halton-Cbejlcrs,  IVarwick  Chcjlers,  Carravobrugb,  Houfcfteids,  Great-Chefters,  Thirhecl-Caflk,  Burdof-wald,  Vamheek-Krt,  li'at.i-Co.s, 
Stamuick't,  Brwh,  Drumirugh,  to  Soulnef;,  fixty-eight  Miles  three  Furlongs.  And  therefore  it  is  a  wonder  that  fuch  great  Men  as  Ujher ,  B  r- 
ton,  Buchanan,  Dr.  Smith,  and  others,  fhould  lay  the  Wall  reach'd  only  to  the  E:k,  when  the  contrary,  upon  View,  is  plain  to  a  Demcnftrati  n. 
It  wis  not  built  exactly  upen  Adrians  Wall,  there  being  a  good  Diftance  fometimes  between  them.  It  is  is  obfervable  that  the  Le^icnar)  Si  I- 
diers  were  cir.pky'd  in  building  this  Wall,  as  they  generally  were  in  Works  of  this  Nature.  This  is  evidmt  tr:m  the  Centur-.al  Inlcriptiens  en 
the  Stones  of  the  Walls,   (hewing  what  Part  was  built  by  each  Centuna.      A  good  Hint  how  Soldiers  may  be  ul'efully  emplo)  'd  in  peaceable  T.mis. 

(3.)  The.  Englijb  call  it  the  PiSi-vietll,  becaufe  it  parted  the  Pi.li  from  the  Brian,     Rapin. 
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crcd  (i),  which  made  then',  fear  he  intended  an  utter  Ex- 
tirpation of  them.  He  dies  fhortly  after  at  York,  and  the 
two  Princes  his  Sons,  fucceeding  him,  conclude  a  Peace 
with  the  Caledonians,  and  return  to  Rome. 

As  nothing  very  memorable  palled  in  Britain  during  the 
Reigns  of  Scvrrus's  immediate  Succeflbrs,  I  might  fill  up 
this  Void  with  an  Inquiry,  who  were  thefe  northern  Peo- 
ple or  Caledonians  { z )  fo  often  mentioned  ?  But  thi ;  is  a 
Subjecl  fitter  for  a  Diflertation  than  a  Hiftory.  It  fufhees 
to  inform  the  Reader,  that  fome  maintain  thefe  Caledonians 
to  be  Pit-Is  and  Scots,  with  a  mixtuie  of  fouthern  Tritons. 
Others  affirm,  the  Scots  fettled  not  in  the  Ifland  'till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixth  Century,  and  that  the  Caledonians  in 
Severus's  Time,  were  no  other  than  Britons,  that  had  all 
along  inhabited  thofe  Parts,  or  fled  thither  alter  the  Roman 
Invaiion.  But  tho'  as  to  the  Hiftory,  the  Name  of  thefe 
People  be  not  very  material,  I  fhall  add  here,  that  for  my 
part,  I  think  the  Reafons  alledged  in  proof  of  the  Picti  and 
Scots  not  being  yet  fettled  in  the  liland,  to  be  infufheient, 
tho'  it  may  be,  their  Settlement  is  of  a  later  Date  than 
pretended  by  the  Seotijh  Hiftorians  (3). 
Several  Em-  What  is  known  of  the  Affairs  of  Britain  from  the 
fenn  at       n^jj  0f  Severus  to  the  Reitrn  of  Dioc/c/ian,   is  inconfider- 

o't.c,  J-me  °J    -  -  -  -  ■ 

vibijs  I 
Bntain. 


able  (4),  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  this.  There  is 
ground  to  fuppofe  that  fome  of  the  thirty  Tyrants  (5)  who 
were  in  Poileffion  of  the  Empire  for  fome  time,  were  ac- 
knowledged, if  not  perfonally  prefent,  in  Britain.  This 
appears  the  more  probable,  as  the  Coins  of  Lo/lianus,  Vifto- 
rinus,  Pojlhumius,  and  others  of  thefe  pretended  Emperors, 

Vopifcus  in  are  commonly  found  in  England.  Bonofus,  who  attempted 
to  ufurp  the  Empire  under  Tacitus  and  Aurelian,  was  born 
in  Britain.  'Tis  known  moreover,  that  a  Governor  fent 
hither  by  P rebus,  affumed  the  Imperial  Purple,  and  was 
fhortly  after  killed  by  Viclorinus,  who  had  recommended 
him  to  the  Emperor.  Two  other  Particulars  of  the  Reign 
of  Probus  with  refpei£f.  to  Britain,  ought  to  be  recorded. 
276.     This  Emperor  was  the  firft  that  permitted  the  Britons  (6) 

Previa  gives  to  plant  Vines  as  well  as  the  Gauls  or  Spaniards.   But  in  all 
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Bnt '"? }! appearance,  no  great  Benefit  was  reaped  by  this  Permiflion 


lut- 


es, and    The  Emperor  Probus  alfo,  after  fubduing  the  Vandals  and 
feruisc-v.r      Burgundians,  fent  over  great  Number  of  them  into  Bri- 
*r"'  rv"'m  tain  (7).     Thefe  new   Colonies  are  generally  thought  to 
dak  and       have  been  fettled  on  Gogmagog-Hill  near  Cambridge,  where 
Euitundlan'- there  remains  to  this  Day  a  Fortification,  imagined  to  be 
Zohm.  1.  1.  tjjC  \yor]c.  of  thefe  Foreigners.    It  is  however  more  pro- 
bably afcribed  to  the  Danes,  who  were  long   Matters  of 
Cambridge. 
285.         In  the  Beginning  of  Dioclefan's  Reign,  Caraufius   had 
Ctraufms      the  Command  of  a  Fleet,  with  Orders  to  fcour  the  Seas  of 
^TlrEix- tne  Pyrat'ca'  Franks  and  Saxons,    that  perpetually  infefted 
feror.  the  Beigick,  Armorican,  and  Britijh  Coafts.   Caraufius  finds 

Aur.  viarr.  means  to  enrich  himfelf  immenfely,  by  plundering  the  Py- 
Eutrop.  1.9.  r2teS5  or  g0ing  Shares  with  them  in  their  Spoils.  After 
which,  he  begins  by  degrees  to  receive  the  Emperor's  Com- 
mands with  lefs  Refpecf  and  Submiflion.  Maximian  was 
then  Emperor  of  the  Weft,  Diocleftan  of  the  Eaft. 
Carauftus's  Haughtinefs  breeding  in  Maximian  Sufpicions 


that  were  but  too  well  grounded,  he  fefolVes  to  have  hiin     ;SS„ 
afl'aflinated.      Upon  notice  hereof,   Caraufius  immediately 
r.fTumes  the  Imperial  Purple,  purfuantto  the  Scheme  he  had 
laid.     As  his  Riches  had  acquired  him  a  great  Infereft  iri 
the  Army,  his  Authority  was  readily  acknowledged  in  the 
Ifland.     Maximian,   furprifed  at  his  3oldnefs,  advances  as 
far  as  Gaul  with  defign  to  chaflize  him.     But  finding  hiiri     29b; 
too  well  eftabliihed,  he  alters  his  Refolulion,  arid  thinks  it  Maxtmaa 
more  proper  to  affociate  him  into  the  Empire,  and  leave  Q^ahs 
him  Britan   for    his  Share.     There  are  Silver  Coins  ftilL«>  the  B.n- 
found  in  England  of  thefe  two  Emperors,    having  on  tlieV""- 
Reverfc,  two   Hands  joined  together   with  thefe   WorJs^ 
Concordia  Augg  (8). 

This  foiced  Agreement   not  removing  Maximian 's  de-  He  fends 
fire  to  be  rid  of  his  Affociate,  he  commits  the  Execution  of c  : 
his  Defign  to  Conjlantius  Chhrus  lately  made  Ceefar,  giv-""    ■' 
ing  him  an  Army  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  Un- 
dertaking.  As  Caraufius  was  retired  into  Britain,   Conflan-  Caraufius 
tius  thought  it  necefiary  in  the  firft  place  to  become  Matter  'r/'k 

•      T>        1  i.-r^i  ■  IT-*-  AieCtUSj 

ot  Boulogne,  that  Town  being  as   it  were  the  Door  into  be  by  Aicic- 
Britain  from  Gaul.   Whilft  he  is  employed  in  the  Siege,  r1"1-' 
Caraufius  is  flair,  by  Eleclus,  who  affumes  the  Title  of  Em-  %%*  al-fo 
peror.     Whereupon,    Conjlantius  raifes  the  Siege  of  Bat-  Eutropius 
logne,  and  paffes  into  Britain  in  order  to  drive  the  Ufurper  ■■  9- 
from  thence,  before  he  has  time  to  fortify  himfelf.  Shortly      300- 
after,  Alccltn  is  killed  by  Afclcpiodotus,  who  affirming  like- 
wife   the  Imperial  Dignity,  lofes  his  Life  afterwards  in  a 
Battle. 

Whilft  thefe  petty  Tyrants  are  contending  for  the  Pof-     304; 
feflion  of  Britain,  Diocleftan  and  Maximian,  both  on  a  Day,  Conftantius 
refign  the  Empire,  one  in  the  Eaft,  the  other  in  the  Weft.  't)f^'  '■? 
Galerius  and  Conflantiu!  fucceeding  them,  the  laft,  as  Em-  Eufcbius'vir. 
peror  of  the  Weft,  had  Britain   in  his  Divifion.     Some  Conftant.  1. 
Commotions  in  the  Iflands  obliging  him  to  go  thither  in  Per-  '■ c' 9" 
fon,  he  dies  at  Tori  (9),  in  the  beginning  of  an  Expedition     ^0j. 
againft  the    northern    People,     now    dittingufhed    by  the  dies  at  York. 
Names  of  Deucaledonians  and  Vctlurions  (10).  Conjlantius,  ,;/j Son 
before  he  expired,  had  the  Satisfaction  to  fee  his  Son  Con-  Conftantioe 
Jfantine,  and  appoint  him  his  Succeffor.    Some  think  Co, 
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Jiantine  was  born  in   Britain,  of  Helena  Daughter  of  Cocl  A'm'    grit- 
King  of  Colchefter  (11).     But  this  at  belt  is  only  Conjee-  Still,  orig. 
ture.     However,  this  Prince,  at  firft  only  Emperor  of  the  Br't- 
Weft,  vanquifhed  his  Rivals,  and  became  in  the  end  Ma- 
tter of  both  Empires. 

The  Britons,  as  long  as  Conjl online  ruled,  lived  in  pro-.rMr-  of  the 
found  Tranquillity.     His  Reign  was  remarkable  for  three  ^™/",r,T""~ 
Circumftances  in  which  Britain  was  concerned.  The  firft  tcne,  OT 
is,  the  Liberty  granted  by  this  Emperor  throughout  all  the  Pancirolli 
Roman  Empire,  of  profefling  the  Chriflian  Religion,  which  Noti,ia  I<n- 
Britain  enjoyed  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Provinces.  The^"',', 
Second  is,  the  general  Regulation  made  by  this  fame  Prince  Brady  Vol.  I. 
for  the  better  Government  of  his  Dominions.    He  divided  F-4'— 4S- 
the  whole  Empire  into    four  large  Preefedures,    namely, 
Italy,  Gaul,  the  Eajl,  and  Illyria,  in  which  were  contained 
fourteen  great  Diocefes  or  Provinces.    Britain,  one  of  the 
fourteen,  was  fubjecf.  to  the  PresfecJ  of  Gaul,  and  governed 
by  a  Vicarius  or  Deputy  under  him  (12),    Before  Conjlan- 


(t)  Repeating  thefe  Lines  of  Homer Wli/rit  ticrjpepo}  ;7v  &c. 

None  our  Arms  (hall  fpare, 

None  fhall  efcape  the  Fury   of  the  War  J 
Children  unborn  fhall  die //.  2. 

(2)  That  is,  Cilyddion,  Borderers  in  the  Biitijh  Tongue,  whom  Bifhop  Lloyd  fuppofes  to  be  firft  called  Pie7s,  about  the  Year  of  our  Lord  300.  Tho* 
at  the  fame  time  they  that  liv'd  next  the  Raman  Frontiers  were  0111  called  Catedones  or  Borderers.  Ammiar.zis,  who  writ  eighty  Years  after,  lays  there  were 
two  Nations  of  the  Piers  which  were  called  Dnahdor.es  and  Vetlunones,  perhaps  Dtucilyddion  and  Chtc.-thtL-ricn,  that  is,  in  Britijh,  the  Southern  Caledoncs,  or 
Borderers,  and  the  Northern  Men,  ( Dcu  and  Chtvitb,  right  and  left,  being  anciently  us'd  for  South  2nd  North  J  the  fame,  no  doubt,  that  were  afterwards 
call'd  the  South  and  North  Pifts,  feparated  (as  Bedi  lays)  by  a  Ledge  of  high  and  deep  Mountains  or  Grantibain-Hills  ;  amongft  which  Flills  the  Ccuntry 
is  called  Etaid-Albin,  i.e.  High-  Allien,  and  the  higheft  of  them  is  called  Drum-Albtn,  i.  e.  Ridge  of  Albion.  This  perhaps  is  the  only  Remains  of  that 
moft  ancient  Name  of  this  liland.  See  Atnv:.  Mure.  1.  27.  p.  346.  I'Jer.  prim.  p.  80,  and  586.  Bede,  Hill.  1.  3.  c.  4.  Paneg.  ad  Ccnft.  p.  235.  Eu- 
men.  Paneg.  ad  Confl.  p.  258. 

(3)  Lloyd  feems  to  hnve  fet  this  Matter  in  a  cl  r.r  Light  in  his  Proofs  of  the  following  Particulars.  1.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  Ireland  or  the  6Y;rr  were 
never  in  Britain  before  the  Year  300.  2.  Abut  that  time  they  began  their  Incurfions,  but  fettled  not  here  'till  after  the  Decay  of  the  Rcnzan  Empire-, 
when  the  Saxons  conquer 'd  the  belt  part  of  Britain,  calling  it  England.  3.  Then  part  of  the  Seers  or  Irijh  fcatcd  themfelves  among  the  Piers,  and  ab  ui 
the  Year  500  erccVd  the  Kingdom  of  Argyle,  and  held  it  a  long  while  peaceably.  4.  About  the  Year  850,  they  conquer'd  all  that  was  N<  rtlr  of  Graham' 's 
Dike.  5.  After  the  Year  900  thty  got  the  reft  of  the  Countiy,  and  it  came  to  be  called  Seotland.  This  feems  to  be  the  moft  probable  Account  of 
this  much  centered  Affair,  which  the  Reader  may  fee  at  large  in  Lloyd's  Hiltorical  Account,  &i'.  p.  5 — 46.  It  may  not  be  amilj  to  lay  before  the  Reader 
one  Argument  alledg'd    by  Btuhanan    in  favour  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Seots  in  Britain.    In  Paneg.  Maximiano,  A.  p.  258.      The  Orator   comparing  Cor— 

Jiantius'sVic\cry  over  Caraufius,  with  That  formerly  gain'd  by  Ceefar  over  the  Britons,  fays,  Ad  hoe,  natio  etiam  tune  rudis  cif  Soli  Britanni,  Piclis  modes 
ijf  Hibernis  affueta  llcflibus  adhuc  femmudis,  faeile  Romanis  arinis  fignifque  eefferunr.  Hence  Buehavan  infers  the  Seots  were  in  Britain  in  Caefars  Time, ' 
by  fuppofing  Soli  Britanni  to  be  the  Genitive  Cafe.  Fot  then  the  Senfe  will  be  This:  Moreover  the  Nation  (conquer'd  by  Ceefar)  being  yet  rude,  and  us  d 
to  no  other  Enemies  but  Piers  and  Irifh  bf  tie  Eritifh  Soil,  Sec.  that  is,  fays  he,  6V:ri  fettled  in  Britain.  But  the  Engiifh  Writers  feemingiy  more  jultiy' 
render  the  Words  ihus :  The  Nation  being  y.t  rude,  and  only  Britons,  us'd  to  no  other  Enemies  but  PiC^s  and  Irilh,  eajity  yielded  ro  the  Roman  Arms  and 
Enjigns.     Hence  the  Inf/j  here  ipoken  of  are  not  laid  to  dwell   in  Britijh  Soil,  as  Buekancn  would  have  it. 

(4)  That  is,  from  211,  to  286.  But  notwithftanding  the  Silence  of  the  Roman  Hiftorians,  we  learn  from  Infcriptions  the  Names  of  three  Propraitors 
under  Ccrdian  III.  viz.  Meeci/ius  Fufeus,  Cncius  Lueilianus,  (both  mentioned  in  two  Infcriptions  found  at  Lambcjler  in  the  County  of  Durham)  and  Nonniiu 
Philipptus,  (in  one  found  at  old  Carlijle,  dated  24.2.) 

(5}  The  thirty  Tyrants  rofe  up  in  the  Reign  of  Gallienus,  about  the  Year  260. 

(6J  Eutropius  has  it,  Vineas  Gallon  &  Pannoncs  (inftead  of  Britannos)  habere  permifit.  1.  9.  c.  17. 

(7)  Who  are  laid  to  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  Romans  in  quelling  InlurrcCtaons.     Milt.  Sift.  Eng    p.  102. 

(8)  They  have  en  the  Rcverfe  PROVIDENTIA  A  V  G  G  G,  or  P  A  X  AVGGG,  fhewlng  there  were  three  Emperors  at  t'aas  time.  Set 
Bart.  Antio.  Rutup.  p.  65. 

-9)  Nennius  fays,  that  in  his  Time  the  Tomb  of  Con/lantius  was  fheven  juxra  urbem  quae  voearur  Caer-Coftaint,  i.  e.  York,  or  as  others,  Ccer -Martlets 
e.  21.  p.  103.  (10J  See  Note  abuve  the  Word  Caledonians. 

(11)  UJher,  Camden  and  Stillingfleet  have  endeavour'd  to  render  this  Opinion  probable,  and  pretend  that  Conjlantius  was  fore'd  to  put  away  Helena,  Mo- 
ther  of  Cenjlantine,  and  marry  a  Daughter  of  Maximian.     Rapin. 

(12)  'Till  ConJlanrine\  Time  the  Governor  of  Britain  was  called  the  Emperor's  Prcpreelor  or  Lieutenant.  But  afterwards  (as  appears  in  the  Notitia  of 
the  Empire)  the  Ifland  was  govem'd  by  a  Viear  or  Deputy,  under  the  PreeJeelus  Praetsrio  of  Gaul.  See  Zofim.  H'JI.  1-  2.  p.  6S8.  The  Enfigns  ot  his 
Government  were,  1.  A  Draught  of  the  five  Provinces  of  Britarn  exprclTed  in  feveral  Buildings,  with  their  Names  on  the  triangokc  Form  of  the  Ifland, 
as  if  rhey  comprehended  the  whole  Ifland.  2.  The  Book  of  tlieir  Inftructicns  cover'd  with  Green,  and  the  Commiffion  in  a  gilt  Cover,  with  feveral  Letters 
inferibed  en  the  Book.  The  Letters  were,  F.  L.  I.  N.  T.  A.  L.  L.  C.  O.  M.  O-  R  D.  P.  R.  i  e.  Frmi  libri  jvjju  r.'.f.ro  tranferipti  a  laltrcylis  eonlinentis 
tnandara  erdir.aria  frineipis.  There  were  tw-o  Books  call'd  the  Latereulum  Majus,  and  the  Latereulum  Minus.  The  full  contain'd  the  Names,  Inttru£lions, 
&e.  of  the  higher  Officers,  as  the  fcc.nd  did  thofe  of  the  inferior  Officers.     See  Paneitel  in  Net.  Imftili. 
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tine,    Britain  was  divided  into  two  Provinces  only.     Eut  proud  of  his   Mailer's  Favour,  infoleriffa  told  him     that 

that  Emperor  was  plesfed  to  divide  it  into  three.      The  they  who  found  fault  with  his  Conduct,  deferved  to  be  put 

firft   was  called  Britannia  Prima  ( i ),   containing   all    the  in  irons,  iince  the  daring  thus  to  oppofe  the  Execution  of 

Country  South  of  the  Thames,    the  Capital  London.     The  the  Emperor's  Orders,  could  not  but  proceed  from  a  Snirit 

fecond,  named  Britannia  Secunda,  contained  all  the  Coun-  of  Rebellion.      The   Governor    inrasred  at   thefe  Words. 
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try  Weft  of  the  Severn  to  the  Irijh  Sea,  now  called  /Vales, 
the  Capital  Ifca  or  Caerleon.  All  the  reft  lying  northward 
of  the  Thames,  and  eaft  ward  of  the  Severn,  made  up  the 
third  Province,  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  Max'unn 
Ctzfarienfis,  the  Capital  York.  This  laft  was  afterwards 
fubdivided  into  two  Parts  ;  the  fouthem  Part  retained  the 
old  Name  of  Maxima  Ctsfarienfis,  and  die  other  more 
northward,  was  called  Flavia  Cafarien/is.  But  whether 
this  Subdivifion  was  made  by  Conjlantine  is  uncertain. 
In  thefe  three  Provinces  were  twenty-eight  large  Cities, 
which  in  time  became  fo  many  Biftiops  Seats.  The 
Lieutenant  of  the  Prafecl  of  Gaul  had  four  Magiftrates 
under  him,  two  Confulars,  and  two  with  the  Title  of 
Prefuients.  Thefe  Magiftrates,  with  feveral  inferior  Of- 
ficers, managed  all  Civil  and  Criminal  Matters. 

As  for  the  military  Government,  there  were  in  the 
Empire  two  Generaliffimo's  (2) ;  one  for  the  Eaft,  and  the 
ether  for  the  Weft.  Each  of  thefe  in  the  feveral  Provin- 
ces in  his  JurifdkStion  had  others  under  him.  In  Great- 
Britain  there  were  three  General  Officers  to  comm; 


draws  his  Sword  and  ftrikes  at  him,  but  miffing  his  Bk 
plunges  it  into  his  own  Breaft  and  kills  himfelf. 

After  Martinus's  Death,  the  Britons  were  expos'd  more 
than  ever  to  the  Oppieflions  of  Paulas.  This  mercilefs 
Man  condemned  to  Death,  Banifhment,  or  Imprifonmeut, 
all  that  made  the  leaft  Reliftance  to  his  Will,  and  the  Em- 
peror never  concerned  himfelf  to  reftrain  him  (14). 

About  the  End  of  Conjiantine's  Reign,    the  Govern-     360. 
mentof  the  Weft  was  conferred  on  Julian,  now  created  h'^P- 
Cafar,  who  rehded  at  Paris.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  "Z'i  >hc 
News  came  that  the  Pith  and  Sects  had  made  Incurfions  a».  m» 
into  the  Province    ot  Britain,    that  it  was  neceiTary  to     361. 
fend  a  fpeedy  Affifta.nce.     Whereupon  Lupicinus  receives  S«^Lupi- 
Orders  to  repair  thither  with  ail  Expedition  j  but  is  recalled    ' 


S.itaio. 


before  he  reaches  London.     ProbahlV,  the  northern  People' 
had  appeafed  Julian  by  their  Submiffion. 

From  that  time  to  the  Reign  of  Valentinian  I.  nothing     ,6, 
remarkable  happened  in  Britain.     But  under  that  Emperor  rJatei, 
Great-     the  Bland  was  in  a  wretched  Condition,  by  the  joint  At-ri-  V—*- 
and  the     tacks  of  the  Pifis,  Scots,  Aiiacots(ifi,  Franks,  and  Saxons  '■'  "/"'I'* 
Militia  j  namely,    The  Count  of  Britain  (3),    the  Duke  of    All  thele  Nations,   by  Accident  or  a  common  League,  in-  Ml'iLlT 
Britain  (4),  and  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Coajis  (5).     The     vaded  the  Roman  Province  at  once  and  made  erea't  R'ava- 
Bufinefs  of  the  Firft  was  to  keep  Peace  in  the  inland  Parts     ges.     Ncclaridius,  Count  or  Guardian  of  the  Coafts,  was  Amm.  Mar. 
of  the  Ifland,  and  probably  of  the  weftern  Coafts.    The     defeated  and  flain  by  thefe  new  Enemies    and  foon  after 
Second's  Province  was  to  defend  the  North  from  the  Ir-     Duke  Buchobaudes  had  the  fame  Fate.  Severus  and  Jovlnus 
ruptions  of  the  Piels  and  Scots.     The  Third  was  to  guard     were  fucceffively  fent  into  Britain  to  put  a  ftop  to  "their 
the  eaftern  and  fjuthern  Coafts  from  the  frequent  Inroads     Ravages,  but  to  no  purpofe.     At  laft,  the  Emperor  Valen- 
of  the   Saxon  Pyrates.  Each   of  thefe  Generals  had  a  cer-     tinian  pitches  upon  Theodofms  the  Elder,  fo  called  to  diftin- 
tain   Number  of  Troops  under  his   Command,    and  the 
Three  together  could  form   a  Body  of  twenty  thoufand 
Foot  and  about  two  thoufand  Horfe  (6). 

Befides   thefe   civil  and   military   Officers,    there   were 
others  for  more  private  Concerns ;  for  Inftance,  The  Count 
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guifli  him  from  his  Son,  the  firft  Emperor  of  that  Name, 
to  go  and  command  in  the  Ifland.    Theodofms  behaves  like 
a  Man  of  Courage  and  Experience.     At  his  Arrival,    he     ,6- 
divides  his  Army  into  three  Bodies,    the  better  to  oppofeThid  fin, 
thofe  of  the  Enemies  that  were  difperfed  in   the  Bland. tbe  ^Uer » 
of  the  Emperor's  Largejps,  that  is,  the  Receiver  General  or     Fortune  favouring  his  Diligence  and  Valour,  he  routs  them-'!',"'.''""', 
High-Treafurer   (7),     had   in  Britain  three   Officers,    a     in  feveral  Encounters,  and  at  laft  drives  them  out  of  the/4*  l£m 


Zd'im.  1.  2. 


j  back 

Roman  Province,  recovering  all  their  Bootv,  with  a  fmall '"" ,bt 
Part  of  which  he  rewards  his  Troops,  reftoring   the  reft^,"" 
to  the  Owners.  The  Barbarians  being  repuls'd,   Theodofms 
returns  m  Triumph  to  London,  and  perceiving  the  City  to       ec, 
have  loft  much  of  her  ancient  Splendor,  omits  nothing  to  RrK;*' 
reftore  her  to  her  former  Condition.  London  is  not  the  foleL&ndun  W 

with  'numberlefs  others,  fought   thefe  Employments  only     Object  of  his  Care.    He  applies  himfelf  alio  to  repair  the otkcr  FU"' 

to  enrich  themfelves  at  the  Expence  of  the  Province.  other  ruin'd  Cities  and  Caftles,  and  to  put  them  in  Condi- 

I  have  mentioned  two  of  the  three  things  in  Conftantine\     tion  to  hinder  another  time  the  Invafions  of  the  northern 

Reign  that  Britain  was  concerned  in.     The  Third  is  the     People.     He  was  not  fatisfied  even  with   this  Precaution. 

Removal  of  the  Imperial   Seat   from  Rome   to  Conftanti-     As  the  Enemies  were  retired  beyond  the  two  Friths,  he 
After  this  Removal   the  Emperor  was  frequently     thought  it  neceiTary  for  the  fafety  of  Britain  to  keep  all'  the 


Regijler  (8),  a  Treafurer  (9),  znd  z Procurator  (10).  And 
the  Count  or  Auditor  of  the  private  Revenues  of  the  Emperor, 
had  alfo  one  to  look  after  the  Affairs  belonging  to  his 
Office.  From  an  Infcription  found  not  long  fince,  'tis 
thought  there  was  alfo  a  Procurator  of  the  Gladiators  [11). 
Thefe  were  the  principal  Roman  Officers  in  Britain,  who 


topic. 


obliged  to  drain  his  weftern  Provinces  of  their  Forces  (12),  Country  they  had  abandon'd.     To  that  end,  he  built  For- a,.j  ma 

which  in  the  end  proved   extremely  detrimental   to  them,  Irenes  on  the  Neck  of  Land  between  the  two  Seas,  to  keepA,«'  p" 

as  it  gave  the  northern  Nations  Opportunity    to    ravage  them  at  a  greater  diftance.  By  this  means  the  Roman  Ter-"""* 

their  Borders  by  continual  Irruptions.     Britain,    though  ritories   were  enlarged   with   a  great  Trad  of  Land     of 

fcreened  from  thefe  Invafions  by  the  Sea  that  furrounded  which  Theodofius  made  a  fifth  Province,  calling  it  Valentin 

her,  felt  the  Effefls  of  them  however,  being  often  fore'd  in  honour  of  Valentinian.     This  Country  was  part  of  the 

to  fupply  Troops  for  the  Defence  of  other  Provinces.     In  Kingdom  of  the  Piels,  which  was  thereby  conliderably  di- 


the  mean  time  the  Britons  were  fo  expofed  to  the  Ravages 

of  the  Piels  and  Scots,  that  they  were  forced  at  laft  to  call 

in  a  foreign  Nation  to  their  Aid,  which  in  Time  became 

Mafter  of  the  Ifland. 

337.  After  the  Death  of  Conjlantine,  the  Roman  Empire  was 

Again  cf     divided  between  his  three  Sons ;   but  in  a  little  time  Con- 

c'miunntine'V?'7""'"-f'    one  of  the  three  Brothers,  being  pollened  of  the 

;?  volenti-    whole,  fent  into  Britain  a  Notary,  one  Paulus  (13),   who 

man.  committed  numberlefs  Extortions.  Complaints  were  brought 

3  j3#     to  the  Emperor,  but  he  was  not  prevailed  with  to  recal  this 


minifti'd.  Theodofius  having  thus  fettled  Matters  in  Britain, 
returned  to  Rome,  leaving  the  Ifland  under  the  Command 
of  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  five  Provinces  (16). 

Valentinian  I.  had  for  his  Succeffors  his  Son  Valentinian  II.  M,,ii™ 
and  Gratian.     Shortly  after,  Maximus  was  fent  into  Bri-  C"'™"-  'f 
tain  upon  the  Piels  beginning  to  ftir.     At  his  Arrival,  he  %"?"„  ?/. 
forms  a  Defign  to  reduce  the  whole  Ifland  under  the  Do-^'.<  t'u 
minion  of  the  Romans.  But  the  Union  of  the  two  northern™""  '^'*""t 
Nations  being  a  grand  Obftacle  to  the  Execution  of  his  Buc|,anG:ld" 
Project,  he  iefolves  to  divide  them,  if  poffible,  and  then  at- 


Ibt  Exr=r-  Minifter,  tho'  he  publickly  abus'd  his  Authority.  Martinus     tack  them  one  after  the  other.     In  order  to  this,  defio-nin^  > 


umi  of  Pau-  t|)en  Governor  of  the  Province,  was  long  Witnefs  of  thefe 
Amm.  Mar  Abufes  without  daring  to  oppofe  them,  Paulus  having  an 
355.  independent  Commiffion.  At  length  feeing  no  end  of  his 
unjuft  Proceedings,  he  could  not  forbear  advifing  him  to 
ule  his  Power  with  more  Moderation,  declaring  withal  he 
would  quit  his  Government  rather  than  employ  his  Autho- 
rity any  longer  in  countenancing  fuch  Oppreffions.  Paulus 


5  tvitb 


to  make  ufe  of  the  Piels  to  deftroy  the  Sects,  firft,  he  feigns'''  P'&s 
to  be  extremely  provok'd  with  the  Scots,  and  charges  them  "f"Ji  ,bt 
with  being  the  fole  Caufe  of  all  the  Troubles  in  Britain. 
Then  he  publickly  engages  the  Piels  to  join  their  Forces 
with  his,  upon  a  Promife  of  giving  them  all  the  Lands 
that  ftiould  be  taken  from  the  Scots.  This  Artifice  has  all 
the  Suceefs  he  expected.  The  Piels  not  perceiving  the  latent 


(1)  Call'd  Prima,  becaufe  firft  conquer'd:  as  JVala  was  called  Secunda,  becaufe  next  fubdu'd.  It  was  always  the  Cuftom  of  the  Remans  to  A.yit 
their  CorKjuefts  into  certain  Portions  or  Provinces,  and  give  them   new  Names. 

12,)  Magiftri  Peditum.  (3)  Comes  Britanniarum.  (4)  Dux  Biitanniarum.  ( :)  Comes  Littoris  £.-.xonici. 

(6)  According  to  Panmlhs,  the  Duke  had  under  his  Command  fourteen  thoufand  Foot,  and  nine  hundred  Horfe  j  the  Couist  of  Britain  three 
ihouland  Foot,  and  fix  hundrid  Horle ;  the  Cmnt  at  the  Saxm,  Coaft  two  thoufand  two  hundred  Foot,  and  two  hundred  Ko.i'e,  which  mad:  in  all  nineteen 
Vhouland  two  hundred  Foot,   and  fevrnreen  hundred  ittifc,  the   whole  jmjti  Force  in  this  Ifland. 

(7)  Comes  Sacrarum   Largitionum.  (S)  Kationalis  Siimmarum  Provmcia;. 

(9)  PraepofituiThefaurorumAugultorum  in  Britannia.  (I0j  Procurator  Cynefii.  (ll)   Procurator  Ludorum  Clad'ratorum. 

(12)  Cen/Uittiiu  iaha'Wzi  withMaxeMial,  carried  at  once  over  the  etifi  into  Italy,  an  Army  of  Ctrnuus,  Cilia,  and  Britons,  infilling  of  ninety  thoufand 
F*.ot  and  eight  thoufand  Hnrfe.     Brady,  p.  33. 

(■3)  To   inquire  what  Officers  and  Soldiers  were  enjijed  in  the  Rebellion   of  Magncntius.     Anun.  Mai,.':. 

(14)  Pautus  was  afterwards  burnt  alive.     Am.  Mar.i!.    L  14  c.  6. 

(15)  Probably  the    wild  and  mountainous  Britau.     Caai.  Brady.  Tyi    Stilling.    The  Franks  are  net  mention'd  by  Uantttinm,    who  ftys,  Attatoti 

tthtcvja  bomauin  natij,  iir  Scvti  p<r  divcrja  vavantei,  tiyjlta  prpulal  IKtur.   1.  a7.   c.  S. 

(J«;  The  Poet  Chmlian  in  his  Panegyrick  owlbtahfius  the  Emperor,  Sea  of  this  Tbairfvs,  has  the  fcUswins  Linis  f/aa.-ally  taktn  note:  of: 


Ille  Caledoniis  pofuit  qui  caftra  prum's, 
<<ui  medio  Libya:  fob  Lafhde  pertulit  a?fhl 
Tea  iiks  Mauro,  debdhteroue  Bjitaniu. 


Potfon, 
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TrjeBRITO  N  S  and  ROMANS. 
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Poifon,  fw?l!ow  the  E^it,  and  readily  join  with   the  Ro- 
Kb-fre'ir.t.manS  for  the  fake  of  the  proniifcd  Advantage.     Prefentiy 
Ireland,        after,  the  Scots  being  attacked  by  thcfe  two  united  Powers, 
ate  forced  to  abandon  their  Country  and  fly  into  Inland, 
and  the  adjacent  Ifles.  Maximus,  according  to  his  Promife, 
fuffcrs  his  Allies  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  Lands  deferted  by 
the  Scots.  But  whilft  he  is  confidering  of  Means  to  fubdue 
them  in  their  Turn,  Affairs  of  greater  Importance  relating 
to  himfelf,  oblige  him  to  form  new  Projects. 
378.         Whilff  this    General  was    employed   in    inlargin<r    the 
Cr.t.an  ^-Bounds  of  tbeEmpire,   Gratian,  jointEmpcror  of  the  Weft 
Thc'jofius    W'1'1  Valent'mian  his  Brother,  affociates  Tbeodafius  the  Youn- 
H  iU  Em-   ger,  Son  of  Thiodofius  the  Elder,  who  had  commanded  in 
If:  Britain.     This    Choice,  tho'  univerfally  applauded,    dif- 

pleafes  Maximus.,  who  thinks  himfelf  more  worthy  of  the 
Purple  than  the  Perfon  inverted  with  it.    He  takes  the  Pre- 
ference given  by  Gratian  to  Theodofius  as  a  heinous  Affront, 
and  therefore  can't  bear  the  Thought  of  ferving  fo  ungrate- 
ful a  Mafter,  and  a  young  Prince  fo  much  in  his  Opinion 
Maximus     beneath  him  in  Merit.  The  Vexation  to  fee  himfelf  thus 
gnatlePn- flighted,  throws  him  into  a  Refolution  to  affume  the  Im- 
^"  SmpannV^1^  Dignity,  and  fo  put  himfelf  upon  an   Equality  with 
the  Perfon  Gratian  had  given  him    for  Sovereign.     After 
forming  this  Project,  he  alters  his  Meafures.     Inftead  of 
making  War  upon  the  Picls,  according  to  his  former  Re- 
folution, he  thinks  only  how  to  gain  their  Eriendfhip.   His 
Intent  was  to  leave  Britain  in  quiet  and  attached  to  his  In- 
tereft,  whilft  he  was  elfewhere  employed  againft  the  three 
Emperors,  from  whom  he  defigned  to  wreft  the  Empire. 
But  an  unexpected  War  arifing  in  Britain,  prevented  him 
81*  Scots™-  from  difcovering  his  Purpofe  fo  foon  as  he  intended.     The 
'"'-'  '*"'    Scuts,  (Lengthened  with  the  Affiftance  of  the  Irifh,    make 
'"       an  Irruption  into  the  North,  and  endeavour  to  lecover  the 
Dominions    from    whence   they  were   chafed.     Maximus 
therefore  is  forced  to  employ  againft  them  the  Forces  pre- 
jnirhm    pared  for  the  Execution  of  his  other  Projects.     He  defeats 
ta .i H.10       them  feveral  times,  and  at  length  drives  them  back  into 
Ireland,  where  he  makes  a  Show  of  following  them,  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  Refuge,  and  punifti  the  Irijh.    But  the 
Maximus     Irijh  dreading  to  fee  a  Roman  Army  in  their  Ifland,    fend 
mams  a      to  njm  t0  [j^g  his  own  Terms,  which  he  did  in  a  much 
ln.h.  more  favourable  manner  than  they  expected,  with  intent  to 

ftifle  all  Seeds  of  Divifion  and  Difcontent,  that  might  any 
way  fruftrate  his  principal  Defign. 
Er  a!Turr.cs        After  thefe  Troubles  are  appeafed,  Maximus  affumes  the 
tUTuLif    Imperial  Purple,  and  quits  Britain  to  go  and  fight  Gratian. 
£t$enr.      pjg  jea(js  a]j  tne  RQman  Forces  into  Gaul,  with  a  confidera- 
ble  Body  of  fuch  Britons  as  are  fit  to  bear  Arms.     Thus 
G:!fc,n.io.  Britain  was  on  a   fudden  deftitute  of  Soldiers,  and  confe- 
Ecde,  1. 1.     quently  fo  weak  that  Ihe  could  not  defend  heifelf  in  cafe  of 
Attack.     The  Roman  Hiftorians  inform  us,  that  Maximus 
388.      cauiing  Gratian  to  be  affafTinated  as  he  was  flying  into  Italy, 
*»Tb"-do-  ani*  dethroning  Valent'mian  II.  was  himfelf  vanquifhed  and 
km.  beheaded  by  Theodofius.    This  Victory  procured  the  Refto- 

ration  of  Valent'mian,  who  was  foon  after  murdered  by  Ar- 
Afc9*j    bogajles,  and  Eugenius  placed  on  the  Throne.  Theodofius  was 
tbeEmpire.   therefore  forced  to  fight  the  new  Ufurper,  who  met  with 
the  fame  Fate  as  Maximus.  Eugenius  being  dead,  Arbogajhs 
defpairing  to  efcape  due  Punifhment,  lays  violent  Hands  on 
himfelf  ( 1 ).     Thus  Theodofius  remains  fole  Mafter  of  the 
Empire,  and  keeps  PoiTelfion  as  long  as   he  lives.     The 
Fame  of  his  Victories,  and  the  Mildnefs  of  his  Government 
keep   his  Subjects  in  Obedience,    and   his  Neighbours    in 
Awe.     The   Pitts  in  particular,    lived  peaceably  in  their 
Country  without  rholefting  the  Britons. 
,_.  After  the  Death  of  Tbeodafius,  the  Empire  was  divided 

Hon;  1, us     between  his  two  Sons.  Arcadius  was  Emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
£mf.r.r  ,,(   2nd  Honorius  of  the  Weft.     As  Honorius  was  very  young, 
z'fim^J    ■  tne  famous   Stilico,  by  the  Emperor    his  Father's  Order, 
v  was  Regent  during  his  Minority.     His   firft  Care  was  to 
fend  a  Governor  into  Britain  with  a  Legion,  to  curb  the 
Infolence  of  the  Pitts,  who  after  Thcodofius's  Death,  be- 
iruv  •        san  to  make  Inroads  into  the  Roman  Province.     He  made 
je»t  into       choice  of  A  ittortnus,   a   Perfon  of  a  fierce  and  arrogant 
Britain.        Temper,  who  not  fatisfied  with    cooping   up    the   Pitts 
in  their  Country,  treated  them  as  Subjects  of  the  Empire. 
Ik inan      He  pretended  to  ftretch  his  Authority  fo  far  as  to  forbid 
'tePttliil,;  them  to  crown  another  King  in  the  room  of  Hengift,  whom 
Death  had  juft  taken  out  of  the  World.    This  Proceeding 
convinced    the  Pitts,  Vittorinus   had  a  Defign  to    attack 
them,  and  laid  them  under  Apprehenfions  that  after  having 
helped  to  drive  out  the  Scots,  they  fhould  be  forced  to  fol- 
lem  them  now  that  they  could  no  longer  depend  upon  the 
Afliftance  of  their  Neighbours,  as  formerly.     They  con- 
iidered,  by   the  Retreat  of  the  Scots,  they  were   deprived 
of  an  Aid,  which   in    time  to   come   might  be  to  them 
very   neceffary.     The    little  Regard   the   Roman   Gover- 
nor had  for  thein  making  them  apprehenfive  he  had  form'd 
fome  Defign  againft  their  Liberty,  they  thought  of  Means 


to    avoid    their  R'lin,    by  repairing    the  Error    they   had 
committed.      In  this  State  of  Fear  and  Uncertainty,    they 
refolved  to  recall  the  Scots:     To  which  end  they  fend  an  ho-  qf"  r'"'i 
notable  Embaffy  to  Fergus,   a  Prince  of    the  Blood-Royal'/,;';^';    . 
of  Scotland,  who  was  retir'd  into  Denmark,  and  invite  hirrk.  i. 
with    his  Countrymen   to  come  and  take  poffeffion  again  BuchafcM 
of  the  Country  they  were  fore'd  to  abandon.     As  a  farther 
Inducement  they  promife  him  the  Command  of  their  Army 
in  the  War  with  the  Romany  which  to  them  feem'd  una- 
voidable.    Fergus  accepts  thefe  Offers,    and  acquaints  the 
fugitive  Scots  that  he  is  ready  to  lead  them   back  into  their 
Country.     There  could  never  be  a  more  favorable  Juncture. 
The  Roman  Empire    was    not    only   rent  with    inteftine 
Troubles  by  the  Difcord  which  reign'd  among^  the  Gover- 
nors,   but  powerfully  attacked   by  barbarous  Nations  that! 
ravag'd  the  Borders.     Thcfe  Diforders  had  obliged  Stilico  to 
recal  Vittorinus  with  his  Legion,  and  employ  him  in  other 
Parts,    where   the  Occafion    was  more  urgent.      At  this     463; 
very  Juncture  the  Scots  re-enter  the  Ifland  under  the  Con-F«g<u  «*■ 
duct  of  Fergus,    whom  they  unanimoufly  chufe  for  their  ^L'^n 

Ki»g  (2)-  Scotland." 

As  foon  as  Fergus  II  is  feated  in  the  Throne,  he  medi-  -c«t-  chr: 
tates  Revenge  upon  the  Romans,  which  to  him  appears  the'^V  CV^ 
more  eafy  to  effect,  as  they  are  extremely  weaken'd  by  thtKing  be  ' 
Departure  of  Vittorinus.     Purfuant   to  this  Refolution,    he  ™""  v""l> 
afiembles  the  Forces  of  both  Nations,  of  which  he  was  in-   c  Romar'i 
vefted  with  the  Command,  and  after  taking  the  Portreffes 
built  by  Theodofius  the  Elder,    between  the  two  Friths,  ad- 
vances to  Severus's  Wall.      The  fmall  Number  of  Troops 
left  by  the  Romans  in  the  Ifland   not  being  able  to  defend  a 
Wall  of  fo  great  Length,  the  Pitts  and  "Scots  enter  the  Ro- 
man Province  with  little  or  no  Difficulty,  and  lay  waftethe 
Country. 

After  Britain  had    fubmitted    to    the  Roman   Yoke,    a  Tfo  Brians 
great  Number  of  Foreign  Families  removed  thither,  fprungJ/J"'-"z>£;- 
for  the  moft  part  from    the  Veteran  Soldiers,  fettled  there/ '' 
Thefe  Families  had  fo  mixt  with  the  Natives,    that  they 
now  made  but  one  People,    governed  by  Officers  fent  from 
Rome.     I  fhall  therefore  call  this  mixt  People  henceforward 
by  the  Name  of  Britons,  becaufe  the  Romans  and  other  Fo- 
reigners,   as  well  as  the  Natives,    had  the  fame  Intereft  to 
defend  Britain,  now  become  their  common  Country.      The     408. 
Britons   then    finding   themfelves   thus    harraffed    by  their  Tb,y  cbufi 
Neighbours,    and   defpairing  of  Afliftance  from  Rome,  K-<^'E^"^- 
folve  to  elect  an  Emperor,    whofe  Intereft  it  fhould  be  to    '° ' 
protect  them.      Their  Choice   falls  upon  one  Marcus  an  Marcus  and 
Officer  of  great  Credit  among  them  ;    but  the  new  Sove-  G,r"j"   . 
reign  not  having  the  good  Fortune  to  pleafe  all  the  World,}*,; 
is  quickly  flain  or  dethroned,  and  another,  call'd  Gratian,  An. '407. 
chofen  in  his  room.     This  laft  being  a  Man  of  a  cruel  and  z»fim-  '-6- 
bloody  Difpofition,  meets  the  fame  Fate,  four  Months  after  c.cf,'.  '*' 
his  Election.  Bede,  1.  7. 

As  thefe  two  firft  Emperors  did  not  anfwer  Expected- ^^ 
on,  Conjlantine  a  common  Soldier   was   next  raifed  to  thsis  deaed™ 
Imperial  Dignity  purely  for  the  fake  of    his  Name,    which  Z°»m.  ' 
was  thought  to  be  fortunate.      The  new  Emperor  being  a°rof- 
Man  of  Courage,    and  of  a  Genius  far  above  his    former 
Condition,  beats  back  the  northern  People  into  their  Coun- 
try, and  then  concludes  a  Peace  with  them.     This  Succefstt  /5m,  , 
infpiring  him  with  a  higher  Conceit  of  his  Merit  and  ¥ot-DcA«  '<• 
tune,  he  is  not  content  to  reign  in  Britain  only,  but  forms  tlr'Tf?^' 
a  Defign  to  become  Mafter  of  the  whole  Empire.     To  this-wM  £«- 
end  he  draws  together  the  Remains  of  thofe  that  can  bear/"'^ 
Arms,  as  well  Romans  as  Iflanders,  and  forming  an  Army, 
paffes  into  Gaul.      His  Intention   was  to  improve  the  pre-  cZJfu'b  „n 
fent  favorable  Juncture.     Honorius  was  then  attacked  by^rm>'"" 
Alaric  King  of  the  Goths,  who  a  few  Years  after,  became  5"^ 
Mafter  of  Rome.      Whilft  Conjlantine  is  making  Prepara- 
tions, he  fends  Ambaffadors  to  Honorius,    to  acquaint  him 
with  his  being  chofen  Emperor  by  Britain,    and  to  excufe 
his  accepting  the  Imperial  Dignity  without  his  Knowlege. 
Honorius,  now  preffed  by  Alaric,  is  fore'd  to  admit  of  Con-  Honorius 
Jlantine'sExcuks,    and  own  him  for  his  Affociate  in  the ozum b,m  jir 
Empire.     The  Emperor's  Condefcention  is  not  capable  of*" 4B"'*"- 
fatisfying   the   ambitious  Conjlantine,    whofe  Defigns   and 
Hopes  are  vaftly  inlarged.     At  his  Arrival  in  Gaul,  he  af-  Confbmine 
fociates  his  Son  Conjians,    taken  out  of  the  Monaftery  at-£*'°"!i"s 
Winchejler ;  and  leaving  him  an  Army  to  maintain  his  Au-  '^3"n^°^j 
thority  in  thefe  Provinces,  marches  towards  the  Alps  in  or-maniu  ri- 
der   to  pafs  into  Italy  and    dethrone  Honorius.       ConJlar.s'WCTdi 
had  for  General  of  his  Troops  one  Gerontius,    who  by  his  "  *' 
prudent  Conduct,    not  only  made  his  Mafter  refpected   in 
Gaul,  but  alfo  put  him  in  pofTeffion  of  Spain.     The  young 
Emperor  was  fo  exalted  with  this  unexpected  Succefs,  that 
for  fear  the  Honour  which  he  thought  wholly  belonged  to 
himfelf,    fhould  be  afcrib'd  to  Gerontius,    he  removed  him 
from  his  Poft.     So  ungrateful  a  Return   goes  not  long  un- 
punifhed.      Gerontius,    exafperated   at  the  Affront,    findsGcrcnt;u3 
Means  to  affemble  the  Army,   and  cauiing  Maximum,   stum  tgehfl 

Cnftaftv 


(1)  Forjley  fays  he  faw  a  curicus  Mtdal  of  his  at  Nrwcajllf,  though  h?  could  never  learn  where  it  was  fcund,  p.  74. 

(2.)  Tii  Satcl  Waiters  arc  hc«  tiil.w'd,  Uioujti  a«us'd  bv  tlvs  Englijb  of  vending  many  Fabks.     Rafin.    Sec  Nttc,  p.  21, 
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Friend  of  his,    to  be  proclaim' J  Emperor,    gains  the  Ma- 
jority to  his  Side.     Then    he   goes  and    befieges  Conjlans 
tilled  in  V'unne,    where  he  was  retir'd.      That  Town  not  being 
-"     "  ■'    f    then  in  condition  to  ftand  a  long  Siege,  Conjlans  in  a  Saily 
'/  Viam*    wi|f;J|iy  ru(he,  upon  h;s  Death,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the 

Hands  of  his  Enemy. 

mrine       Conjlantine  feeing  the  Face  of  Affairs  altered  by  the  Re- 

hiJitg'J  in  volt  of  Gtrontius,  and  the  Death  of  his  Son,  lays  afide  his 

Defien  of  going  into  Italy,  and  retires  to  Aries,    where 

he  is  befieged  by  Gerontius.     But  while  Gtrontius  is  pleafed 

with  the  Hones  of  having  him  foon  in  his  own  Power,  he  is 

forced  on  a   hidden  to  raife  the  Siege,  and  march .againft  a 

Count  Con-  more  formidable   Enemy.     Count  Conjlantius,  to    whom 

ftantius  leads  uomr\ui  ]md  given  the  Command   of  his  Armies,  upon 

Caul.  J  "'"  the  Peace  lately  concluded   between  the  Emperor  and  the 

King  of  the   Goths  (i),  was  advancing  with  all   fpecd  to 

curb   the  Infolence  of  the  Tyrants  of  Gaul.     Upon   his 

Gerontms     Approach,  Gtrontius   is    fuddenly  deferted  by   his  Army, 

retire  into     amj  forcerj  to  fly  ;nt0  Spain,  where  he  is  flain  by  his  own 

Spain,  and     -,        .  ^.j-iii  t^  i  r^ 

is  tiir  J.  People.  Lonjrantine  had  no  better  fortune  than  Gtrontius. 
Zof.  1. 9.  He  was  taken  at  Aries,  with  his  Son  Julian  and  his  Brother 
£  '?i    ••      Seba/lian.  Tho'  before  the  Surrender  of  the  Town  he  had 

Conlrantmc  J 

is  taken  at     taken  Prujts  Orders,  he  was  neverthelefs  fent  to  the  tm- 


Arles,  aW    peror  and  beheaded 

Wbeajed.        r    ~.  .    r, ......  .u... 


The  Britons  thus  left  to  themfelves  after  the  Departure 

Tie  northern °'" tne  R°man  Soldiers   and  the   Flower  of  their  Youth, 

People  attack  are  quickly  reduced  to  great  Extremities.     The  Picls  and 

the  defemelcfi Scots  continue  their  Ravages  without  Oppofition,  by  rea- 

Zofim!         f°n  of  the  Weaknefs  of  their   Enemies.     This   wretched 

Nil  ph.        State  held  fome  Years,  and  the  Romans  were  not  able  to 

help  it.     They  were  too  much  taken  up  with  their  own 

Affairs  to  think  of  Britain.     The  Goths  had   renewed  the 

War  under  the  Conduct  of  Alaric,  and  having  taken  and 

facked     the    City  of  Rome,    were  now    in    pofieffion    of 

Gaul  (2).      On  the  other  fide,  the    Suevi,    Vandals    (3), 

Tt.y  implore  Cotti,  and  Alani  (4),  had  over-run  Spain.     In  vain  there- 

Aidoj  the     j-ore  j0  ^g  gr;tms  implore  the  Emperor's  Affiftance.     He 

Romans    in    .  *,  r  n    .      .        r 

■vain.  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  give  tnem  any  ;  Britain,  io 

carefully  preferved  by  his  Predeceffors,  beginning  now   to 
Honcrius      be  a   Burden.     Wherefore  to  free   himfelf  at  once  from 
renounce*  bis  the;r  Importunities,  he  voluntarily  refigns  the  Sovereignty 
S^BrS    of  the  l!hnd>  and  discharges  the  Inhabitants  of  their  Alle- 
giance to  the  Empire.   Thisfolemn  Renunciation  was  made 
in  the  Year  410,  a  little  after  Alaric's  taking  of  Rome. 
Miferla  cf       The   Liberty  the  Britons   had    thus   recovered,    ferved 
tbt  Britons.  oniy  t0  ren.der  them  more  miferable.  Whereas  before  they 
13,  vL  "'5.  might  claim  the  Protection  of  the  Emperor,  they  were 
^Etius  [ends  now  deftitute   of  all  Hopes  of  Affiftance.     However,  the 
tbtm  a  Le-    Affairs  of  the  Romans  happening  afterwards  to  be  fomewhat 
SUliing.       reftored  under  Valentinio.n  III,  by  the  Victories  of  the  fa- 
Orig.  Brit,    mous  Mtius  over  the  Wifigoths  and  Burgundians,  this  Ge- 
neral, out  of  Pity  to  the  wretched  Condition  of  the  Bri- 
tons, fends  them  a  Legion  commanded    by  Gallio  of  Ra- 
venna, or  as  fome  fay,  by  Maximian.     This  Aid  arriving 
unexpectedlv,  beat  back  with  eafe  the  Northern  Nations, 
Which  is ./»»and  forced  them  to   retire  into   the   Country.     But  the 
Emperor  having  occafion  for  the  Legion,  they  were  re- 
called juft  as  the  Enemies  were  preparing  to  renew  tb^eir 
Devaluations. 
Advice  tfthe      Before  his  Dcpartue  the  Roman  Commander  told  the 
R"T"n  "ie  B>''tons    pbinly,     they  were   to    expect  no    farther   Af- 
fiftance from  the  Emperor,  who  was  wholly  employed  elfe- 
B:.!-l.  1.     where  againft  the  northern  Nations  of  Europe,  whofe  Ra- 
'  "u  vages  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  After  this  De- 

clar-ition,  he  advifes  them  to  inure  themfelves   to  Arms, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  withftand  the  continual  Attacks 
of  their  Enemies ;  and  confidering  their  Weaknefs,    ex- 
horts them  to  repair  the  Wall  of  Scverus  to  ferve  them  for 
a  Barrier ;    offering  them  the  Affiftance  of    his  Soldiers 
and  his  own  Direction  in  the  Work.  What  could  the  Bri- 
•r.y  repair    tons  do  in  this  their  Extremity  I  They  had  no  other  Method 
Soutis'i      to  take,  but  Thatpropofed  to  them  by  the  Roman  Captain, 
and  therefore  fell  to  work  upon  their  Wall  with  all   pof- 
fible  Diligence,    which  as  foon   as  they  had  finifhed,    the 
77v  Romans  Romans  took  their  laft  Farewel  of  Britain  never  to  return 
lift       im'  more.     The  End  of  the  Roman  Dominion  over  Britain  is 
GiMaj.        to  be  fixed  to  the  Time  of  this  Legion  leaving  the  Ifland. 
in  the  Year  426  to  4Z7  (5). 

The  Picls  and  Scots,  who  lived  in  ftrict  Union  after  the 
Coronation  of  Fergus,  began  their  Hoftilities  againft  the 
Britons  with  more  Confidence  than  ever,  when  they  heard 
of  the  Departure  of  the  Reman  Forces.  The  Wall  of  St- 
-jerus  lately  repaired,  is  attacked  afrefh,  and  abandon'd  at  laft, 
being  defended  only  by  Britons  little  ufed  to  War.     After 
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which,  the  northern  People  made  large  Breaches  in  feyetaJ 
Places,  that  it  might  be  r.o  Oblucle  to  their  future  [ncuf- 
fions  into  their  Enemies  Country.  About  this  Tipie  Fergm 
dies  as  he  is  returning  to  Ireland,  leaving  hi>  \0ung601l 
Eugen'us  II  a  Minor,  under  the  Regency  of  Graham  Ins 
Grandfather  by  his  Mother's  Side. 

The  Weaknefs  of  the  Britons  was  then  fo  great,   that7" '-Britons 
defpairing    to  refill  their  Enemies,    they  abandon'd  part  <A~\  *.""."  1""t 
their  Country,  and  retired  more  Southward.     Whereupon  Cc.,nt,y. 
the  Picls  and  Scots,  grown  mote  bold  by  their  Advantages, 
form  new  Projects,  and  think  of  Means  to  drive  the  Britons 
entirely  out  of  the  Ifland.     To  this  end  they  refoive  to 
fend  for  Colonies  from  Ireland  and   the  adjacent  Ifles,    to 
people  the  Lands   forfaken  by  the  Britons,    as  well  as  thole 
they  hope  to  take  from  them  hereafter.       But  Greha?n  pre- 
vents,   by  his  Authority,     the  Execution   of     this  Project, 
fearing  the  Return  of  the  Romans,  and  the  making  Scotland 
the  Scene  of  the  War.     It  may  be,  he  was  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  fad  Condition  then  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
but  knew  not  how  low  it  was  ;  and  therefore,   thought  fit  to  Crrtra  Re- 
oppofe  the  Defigns  of  the  Scots,    and  prefer  a  folid  Peace,  ,'"/s":" 
with  fome  real,  tho' not  great,  Advantages,  toa  War  which, ,','""'  \    0 
as  he  imagined,    might  be  attended  with  dangerous  Conk- tic  Briton* 
quences.     A  Peace  then  was  offer'd  to  the  Britons  upon  ho- 
norable Terms,    and    by  them    gladly  accepted.       By  the 
Treaty  the  Wall  of  Scverus  was  to  be  the  common  Boun- 
dary of  the  two  Nations.     But  for  this  Advantage  the  Bri- 
tons were   obliged    to    pay  a  confiderablc  Sum   ot  Money. 
The  Scots  thinking  this  Peace   not  advantageous  enough, 
loudly  murmur'd  at  it  ;  but  Greham  took  care  to  fee  it  *>b- 
ferv'd  during  his  Admiuiftration. 

As  foon  as  Eugenius  II  was  of  Age  to  take  the  Reins  of  Eu-niu-  n. 
the  Government  into  his  own  Hands,  he  refolved  to  b«afe|%^ 
a  Treaty,    which  his  Subjects  had  protelled  againft.     HsJ^,^,  tbe 
knew  the  Romans  were  not  in  condition  to  allift  Britain,  T,cay- 
and  the  Opportunity  appeared  too  favourable  to  be  negle&ed. 
Purfuant  to   this  Refolution,  he  fends  Ambafladors  to  the 
Britons,    and  haughtily  demands  all  the  Lands  poffefs'd  by 
the  Scots  before  the  late  Treaty.    The  Chief  of  the  Britons, 
furpriz'd  at  this  unexpected  Demand,    convene  a  general 
Aflemblv  to  confider  of  an  Anfwer  to  the  King  of  Scotland. 
The  Majority  of  the  Affembly,  provok'd  at  the  ttaughti- Dif-ntiom 
nefs  of  their  Neighbors,  and  knowing  they  only  wanted  an  '■'"  "S ,bc 
Excufe  to  renew  the  War,  were  of  opinion  to  reject  their   r' 
Demand.     "  It  is  eafy   (fay  they)  to  perceive   the  Scots 
"  will  not  be  fatisfied  hereafter  with  their  prefent  Demands. 
"  Their  Aim  is  only  to  have  an  Entrance  into  the  Coun- 
"  try,  that  they  may  with  lefs  Difficulty  become  Mafters  of 
"  the   whole ;    and  it  will  be  an  eafier  Task  to  prevent 
"  them  from  entering,  than  to  drive  them  out  when  ore; 
"  they  are  fettled.      In  fhort,  fince  a  War  is  unavoidable, 
"  it  will  be  very  imprudent  to  grant  what  they  demand, 
"  under   colour  of  preferving  a  Peace  which  cannot  iaft 
"  long."     Others  not  fo  warm,  knowing   the  extreme 
Weaknefs  of  the  Nation,  were  of  another  Mind.     They 
were  for  finding  fome  Expedient  to   fatisfv  the  Scots,    and 
avoid  if  poifible,  a  War  which  muft  prove  fatal  to  the  Bri- 
tons.    "  They  defire   the  Affembly  to  confider  what  pro- 
"  digious  Numbers  of    Soldiers   were   drawn   out  of    the 
"  Ifland  by  the  Romans  to  fupply  their  Armies   abroad  ; 
"  how  many  Ma^imus  carried  with    him  that  were  fettled 
"  in  Gaul;  and  laftly  how  the  Country  was  drain'd  of  all 
"  that  could  bear  Arms  by  Conjlantine.     To  this  they  add, 
"  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Nation  was  but   too  viiible  in  their 
"  late  War  with  the  Scots,    when  their    frequent  Deieats 
"  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  very  Lands  now  demanded, 
"  the.PoileiTion  of  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Gene- 
"  rofity  of  Greham ;    it   is  therefore  better  tor  the  Britons 
"  to  give  up  freely  what  they  cannot  keep,    than   for  the 
"  fake  of  that,  ta  run  the  risk  of  lofing  their  All." 

Tho'  thefe  Reafons  were  very  weighty,  they  were  over-  A  Wm  it 
rul'd   by  the  violent  Party,    and  Conan  one  of  the  wifeft  ''J  :'V''L- 
and  moft  powerful  of  the  Nation,    for  dwelling  too  long 
upon  the  Advantages  of  Peace,  was  deem'd  a  Traitor,  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  them.       After  that  none  daring  to  oppofe 
it,  the  Ambafladors  were  fent  back  with  an  iniuking  An- 
fwer.     This    hafty  Refolution  was  followed  with  a  War 77. ■  Britons 
more  deftructive  to  the  Britons  than  their  former  ones,  and  *rt  «■»«• 
which  entirely  weaken'd  them  by  the  Lofs  of    fourteen  or 
fifteen  thoufand  Men  in  one  fingle  Battle.     Reduc"J  to  Ex- 
tremity, they  have  nocourfe  left  but  to  fue  in  a  fiippliant 
manner  for  that  Peace  they  fo  haughtily  refufed.     They  ob-  31 .  ohtei* 
tain  it  indeed,  but  upon   very  hard  Terms.       By  the  new '  *  '• 
Treaty,  they  are  oblig'd  to  give  up  all  the  Country  north 


(1)  In  the  Year  404.  or  405.     Rapin. 

(il  In  404.  ,.r  405  muoriA  mad;  a  Treaty  with  Alaric,   who  retfr'd   into  Illj-ia,   from  whence  he  returned  in  409  er  410,    an  1  th~n    t  \v  s  he  t     k 
R.r:e.       Rapin. 

(3)  Northern  People   from  Scytbia   about   the  Lake  Mceais  an-J  River  Tarseiis   oi  Gothic  Original,    and  call'd  Vandali  from   the  Word  WanitUn  to  tsardsr 
as  row,  became  they  often  chrnjed  their  Places  of   Ab.de.      At  laft  they  fix'd  near  the  C    ills  ol  th    Baltic  Sea  t.  iv.irds  Ccntay.    which  fn  m   t  ra  i   .   a 
call'd  I'jndaha.     Thsjbcai  were  cf  the  fame  Original,    fo  nam'd  from  the  Word  Schiciictt,    of  the  fame   Impirt    v.iti   Wa  deli  it.      They  pofleli'd     I 
Part  ol  Germany  h -yond  the  Danube,  now  cill'd  H-aabia.     Brady,  p    37. 

(4)  Th-  Alani  were  teatcd  not  far  from  the  Head  cf  the  River  Tamil  er  D.n.     li:i. 
(jj  Stilli-irjlctt  thinks  it  was  in  the  Year  41S.     Rafin. 
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of  the  Humber,   of  which  the  Pitts  and  Scots  as  waging 
War  in  common,  take  pofleflion  (1). 

The  extremeWeaknefs  of  the  Britons  will  not  be  thought 
ftrange,  if  it  be  confidered  in  the  firft  Place,  they  were  not 
ufed  to  War.  The  Romans,  who  had  long  been  Mailers 
of  the  Ifland,  never  fuffered  them  to  exercife  their  Arms; 
it  being  their  Cuftom  always  to  employ  foreign  Troops  in 
their  Conquefts.  For  this  reafon  the  Soldiers  levied  in 
Britain  were  fent  into  other  Provinces,  from  whence  they 
never  return'd.  Thefe  Levies  were  fo  numerous  that  there 
were  twelve  confiderable  Bodies  of  Britons  in  the  Roman 
Armies  difperfed  in  the  feveral  Provinces  of  the  Empire, 
and  always  recruited  from  Britain.  In  the  next  place, 
MaximuszTx&ConJlanUnc  led  fuch  great  Armies  from  thence, 
as  almoft  drain'd  the  Ifland  of  Men  fit  to  bear  Arms.  In 
fine,  if  to  this  be  added  the  late  Loffes  fuftained  by  the 
Britons  after  the  Departure  of  the  Romans,  it  is  no  Wonder 
they  became  fo  eafy  a  Prey  to  their  Enemies. 
in  From  this  Time  to  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons,  the  Hi- 
tbeHifecry  </ft0ry  of  Britain  is  verv  confufed,  by  reafon  of  the  Difagree- 
*"  "J*  ment  of  the  Writers,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  the  Truth,  and  much  more  fo  to  fix  all  the  Dates. 
What  can  be  gathered  with  any  certainty  is,  that  the  Bri- 
tons elected  feveral  Kings,  whofe  Actions  are  unknown  ; 
and  that  thefe  Kings  were  eftablifh'd,  and  afterwards  kill'd 
or  dethron'd,  according  to  the  Humour  and  Intereil  of  the 
leading  Men.  Probably  too,  feveral  Kings  reign'd  at  the 
fame  time  in  different  Provinces,  and  by  their  Difcord  and 
Wars  contributed  to  the  weakening  one  another.  To  com- 
plete their  Misfortunes,  Britain  was  afflicted  with  a  cruel 
Famine,  which  rag'd  alfo  in  moll  Parts  of  the  World. 
This  terrible  Scourge  render'd  the  Country  a^ite  defolate, 
People  dying  with  Hunger  by  thoufands.  In  this  extreme 
Diftrefs,  Multitudes  of  poor  Wretches,  to  fave  their  Lives, 
fly  into  Annorica,  where  great  part  of  Maximums  Army 
was  already  fettled.  Others,  rather  than  ftarve  with  Hun- 
ger, threw  themfelves  upon  the  Picls  and  Scots.  Amidft 
thefe  Defolations,  the  northern  People,  their  irreconcileable 
Enemies,  taking  Advantage  of  their  Misfortunes,  break 
the  Treaty,  and  paffing  the  Humber,  ravage  the  Country 
in  a  mercilefs  manner. 

The  miferable  State  of  the  Britons  forces  them  to  apply 
once  more  to  the  Romans  for  Affiftance.  They  fend  upon  this 
i?,jUS'  ,  Occafion,  a  very  moving  Letter  to  /Etius  then  in  Gaul{ 2). 
IV e  know  not  (lay  they)  which  way  to  turn  us.  I  he  Bar- 
barians drive  us  to  the  Sea,  and  the  Sea  forces  us  back  to  the 
Barbarians ;  between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  tivo 
Deaths,  either  to  be  fwallnvcd  up  by  the  Waves,  or  butcher  d 
by  the  Sword.  /Etius  was  then  preparing  to  repulfe  Attila, 
who  was  entered  Gaul  with  an  Army  of  eighty  thoufand 
Men  ,  and  therefore  not  being  in  condition  to  grant  their 
Requeft,  fent  them  word  that  the  Affairs  of  the  Empire 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  affift  them,  neither  were  they  to 
depend  upon  him  (3).  So  mortifying  an  Anfwer  threw 
the  miferable  Britons  into  the  utmoft  Coniternation,  not 
knowing  what  Meafures  to  take,  to  free  themfelves  from 
their  unfortunate  Circumftances.  In  this  Diftrefs,  it  is 
judged  proper  by  the  chief  Men  of  the  Nation  to  call  a 
General  Affembly,  and  confider  of  fome  poffible  Remedy 
for  their  Calamities,  which  daily  increale.  They  agreed 
Thty  chufi  aat  laft  to  chufe  a  Monarch  (4)  as  the  only  Expedient  to  fave 
Mrnaitb.  them  from  Deftruction,  in  expectation,  that  when  united 
under  one  Head,  their  Divifions  would  ceafe,  and  their 


Enemies  be  more  ftrongly  refitted.  But  the  Difcord  that 
reign'd  among  the  principal  Members  of  the  State,  pre- 
vented the  good  Effects  of  this  Expedient.  Several  Great 
Men,  having  fortified  themfelves  in  diverfe  Parts,  acted 
like  Sovereigns.     All  thefe  petty  Tyrants,  jealous  of  one  (7™,  D-j- 

another,  far  from  owning  the  Monarch  elect,  fought  onlvcr''  ani 
tr.  J0(l.n„  u;~.     : J—  ?_  1 L_r-_  •     l-    ■'_..     °  r         ■>  CmMo* 
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to.deftroy  him,  in  order  to  be  chofen  in  his  room.°  It  „ 
therefore  impoflible  for  thefe  Monarchs  to  fubfift  long,  finCeBritoL 
not  being  agreeable  to  all,  the  Male-contents  joined  toge- 
ther for  their  Deftruction :  Thus  the  Britons,  whilft  they 
endeavour  to  unite  themfelves  under  one  Head,  are  plung'd 
the  deeper  into  Anarchy  and  Confufion. 

We  know  not  the  Names  of  any  of  thefe  Monarchs  'till  Vortigern 
Vortigern,  Count  or  King  of  the  Dunmonij  (5),  elected  m\k:'d"' 
the  Year  445.     This  Prince,  as  he  was  the  moll  powerful '' 1 
and  ambitious,  could    never  brook  a  Supeiior,  and  there- 
fore  was    all  along    a  profefs'd  Enemy   to   the    preceding 
Monarchs,    and   contributed  to  their  Ruin.     Nay,  'tis  a£ 
firmed  by  Hiftorians,  that  he  affaffinated  his  Ptedecdfor  to 
make  room  for  himfelf.     Thofe  that  imagine  Conjians  Son 
of  Conjiantine  kill'd  at  the  Siege  of  Vicnne,  to  be  his  im- 
mediate Predeceffor,    are   certainly  miftaken,    fince  there 
was  at  Ieaft  forty  Years  fpace  between  the  Death  of  Covjlaru 
and  the  Predion  of  Vortigern  (6). 

The  new  Monarch  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  re-;; 
ftore   the  Affairs  of  the  Britons.     As  he  attain'd    to   the" ■•"■ 
fupreme  Dignity  by  Artifice   and  Cabal,  he  wholly  bent 
his  Thoughts   to  maintain  himfelf  in  the  Throne  by  the 
fame  wicked  Methods,  regardlefs  of  the  general  Welfare  of 
his  Subjects.     He  was  moreover  of  a  cruel  and  avaritious  Malm.  I.  r. 
Temper,  addicted  to  many  Vices ;  and   fo  lewd,    that  hec-~- 
debauch'd  his  own  Daughter,  by  flattering  her  with  Hopes 
of  being  a  Queen  (7).     Mean  while  there  was  a  Necef-  » 
fity  to  think  of  repulfing  the  Enemies,  and  Vortigern  knew""""1"' tam 
himfelf  incapable  of  fuch  an  Undertaking,  though  he  had       • 
been  chofen  for  that  very  purpofe.     But  what  troubled  and'/"-'  •>•■'•■ 
perplex'd  him  moft,    was,  his  being  fo  little  belov'd  by 
the  People,    and  the  continual  Fear  of  being  dethron'd 
The  Examples   of  the  Monarchs   his  Predeceffors  being  Nenniu« 
never  out  of  his  Mind,  he  was  apprehenfive  the  fame  Courfe 
would  be  taken  with  him,  fince  he  was  fo  little  able  to 
anfwer  the  good  Opinion  conceiv'd  of  him  when  rais'd  to 
the  Throne.     Living  thus  in  equal  Dread  of  the  Enemies 
of  the  State  and  of  his  own  Subjects,  he  fancied  he  had  de- 
vifed  an  Expedient  to  free  himfelf  from  the  Danger  of  the 
one,  and  Plots  of  the  other.     But  as  he  could  not  put  his^  cam  a 
Defign  in  practife  without  the  Confentofthe  Britons,  heG""w- 
calls  a  General- A ffembly,  and  makes  a  long  Speech,  before  ^""^ 
he  comes  to  the  Point.     "  He  defcribes  in  a  ftro'ng  and»'/"/'^ 
"  lively  Manner  the  extreme  Mifery  of  the  Nation  ■  Ac-"  ""  '** 
"  cufes  the  Romans  of  being  the  fole  Caufe.  of  the  Mif- 1 TZtLf 
•'  fortunes  of  the  Britons,  by  draining  the  Ifland  of  all  her  G  Ida,,  ™\. 
"  Youth  fit  to  bear  Arms,  and   then  leaving  her  to  the Bedt">  l  '• 
"  Infults  of  her  Neighbours.     He  enlarges  upon  the  <*reatC'  IJ" 
"  Loffes  fuftained  fince  by  the  Britons,  and   the  manifeft 
"  Danger  of  being  either  driven  out  of  their  Country,  or 
"  utterly  deftroy'd,    by  reafon  of  their  Weaknefs.     For 
"  his  part,  he  is  always  ready  to  hazard  his  Life  for   the 
"  Service  of  the  Nation  :  but  confidering  the  few  Troops 
"  in  his  Power,  and  the  little  Union  between  the  principal 
"  Members  of  the  State,  he  has  no  Hopes  that  his  weak 
"  Endeavours  will  be  able  to  refcue  his  Subjects  from  their 
"  prefent  Calamities.    In  this  melancholy  State  of  Affairs, 


(1)  Frcm  Severus's  Wall  to  the  Humber  is  eighty  Miles.      Rapin. 

(2)  The  Bntons  calling,  in  their  Letter,  Mints  Conml,  hath  made  fome  call  this  Fact  in  queftion,  becauie  his  Name  is  not  found  in  the  Roman  Fafli  - 
but,  as  Mr.  Selden  obferves,  the  Name  of  Ccnful  was  frequently  given  to  illuftrious  Perfons,   tho'    they  were  not  actually  Conj'uls.     Nut.  on  Poly-Olb.   p.  84*    ' 

(3)  As  this  is  the  laft  mention  of  the  Romans,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  brief  Account  of  the  Legions  that  came  into  the  Ifland.  Julius  C&far 
brought  with  him  the  firft  time  the  feventh,  and  tenth  his  favorite  Legion.  In  his  fecond  Defcent  he  brought  five  Legions,  but  which  they  were  except  the  fe- 
venth,  is  unknown.  All  thefe  return'd  the  fame  Year  they  came.  Under  Claudius  came  four  Legions  (with  their  proper  Auxiliaries,  making  an  Army  of 
about  Fifty  Thoufand  Men)  namely  the  feennd,  the  ninth,  the  fourteenth  and  the  twentieth.  The  fecond  called  Legio  fecunda  Augufla  came  hither  under 
the  Command  ot  Vejpafian,  and  continued  here  to  the  very  laft.  They  were  cencern'd  in  building  the  Roman  Wall  in  Scotland,  as  appears  from  the  Infcriptions. 
Their  umal  Quarters  were  at  Caerleon,  tho'  they  were  removed  from  thence  at  laft,  being  plac'd  at  Rutup&  jn  the  Notttia,  where  they  are  call'd  Levi* 
fecunda  Britannica  five  Secunda,  i.  e.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  Legion,  as  the  Quintani,  Quarta-decumani,  Sec.  are  thofe  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  in  laatus, 
Ptolemy  places  this  Legion  at  Ifca  Dumnoniorum,  or  Exeter,  which  might  be  miftaken  for  Ifca  Silurum 01  Caer-leon.  The  ninth  was  cut  in  pieces  by  Bcadnea  • 
it  was  recruited  with  two  thuufand Soldiers,  and  eight  auxiliary  Cohorts,  but  attack 'd  again,  as  being  the  weakeft,  by  the  Caledonians.  After  which  beine 
no  more  heard  of,  it  was  cither  broke  or  incorporated  with  the  fixth  Legion  brought  over  by  Hadrian.  It  is  fuppos'd  to  have  been  fhtioned  at  York  'where 
an  Infcription  was  found  with  thefe  Words,  Legio  nana  Vi&rix.  The  fourteenth  was  the  tnly  Legion,  fays  Tacituss  that  together  with  the  VexiUarii  of  the 
twentieth  (that  is,  fix  hundred  fele£t  Men  of  a  Legion)  was  entirely  engag'd  in  the  Battle  with  Boadtcea's  Army.  This  Legion  was  recalled  by  Nero 
order'd  back  by  VttdHus,  and  fent  for  again  by  Vtfcnjian\  after  which  they  feem  never  to  have  return'd  to  Britain  any  more.  As  they  left  Britain 
before  the  Humour  of  erecting  Infcripticns,  it  is  no  Wonder  thty  are  not  mention'd  in  any.  The  twentieth  is  thus  expre'is'd  in  the  Roman  Infcriptions 
J.  E  G.  XX.  V.  V.  That  is,  Legio  Vicejima  P'alcns  (or  Valeria)  Viclrix.  The  ftated  Quarters  of  this  Legion  was  Deva  ur  tFeJt-Cbcfter,  which  pro- 
bably was  therefore  honour'd  with  the  Name  of  a  Colony,  as  in  one  of  Gtta's  Coins  with  this  Legend,  COLONI  A  DIVAN  A  LEGIO  XX 
V  I  C  T  R  I  X.  This  Legion  was  with  the  fecond  employ 'd  in  building  the  Reman  Forts  and  Walls.  It  does  not  appear  v.  hen  they  left  Britain  B 
thefe  four  Legion?,  there  came  with  Hadrian  the  fixth,  ufually  thus  exprcls'd,  LEG.  VI.  V.  P.  F.  that  is,  Legio  Sexta  Vietrix  Pia  Fide/is.  This  Le  - 
gion  was  a  leng  Time  in  Britain.  They  are  frequently  mention'd  in  the  Infcriptions  on  Severus's  Wall.  Their  ftated  Quarters  were  at  York  1  1  m 
what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  for  twenty  five  Years  (from  Claudius's  Invafion,  till  the  fourteenth  was  recall'd  by  Neru  and  afterwards  by  Vcfpqfian} 
there  were  four  Legions  in  Britain.  From  the  ficft  Year  of  Vejpajxan  to  Hadrians  Reign,  only  three  ;  and  from  Hadrian\  time  (when  the  fixth  came  over)  to 
the  loweft  Empire,  there  were  ftill  but  three ;  the  ninth  being  broken  or  incorporated  with  the  fixth.  The  Reader  may  fee  a  large  Account  ot'  the'e 
Things  in  HorJJey.  B.  I.  c.  6. 

(4.)  By  Monarch  here  is  to  be  underftood,  cne  fuperior  to  the  other  Heads,  or  Kings,  on  whom  they  were  in  fome  Mcafure  dependent.  See  Selden  2rA 
Mahjbury.     Rapin. 

(5)  Inhabitants  of  Devon  and  Cornwal.  Rowland  thinks  Danmonium  is  the  true  Word  for  Comival,  and  Dunmonium  for  Dcuonfiire,  or  the  Britijh  Dy 
fueint.     ThzCcrniJb  write  and  pronounce  (d)  as  (2).      He  derives   both  thefe  Words  from  Mony   fignifying  the  utmoft  or  fartkeft. 

(6)  Aljord  and  others  place  Vortigern" %  Election  between  430  and  436.     The  common  Opinion  is  followed  here,  which  appears  to  be  moft  probable.     Rati n. 

(7)  Tnis  Storv  ot  Vzrtigcrnz  Inceft  feems  altogether  unlikely.  At  Ieaft,  the  Diakgue  between  Vertigem  and  St.  Geiman,  and  his  being  cendemn'd  in  a 
great  Council  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  in  which  St.  German  prefided,  is  certainly  falfe,  that  Saint  being  dead  a  Year  before  the  Saxcns  arrived  in  Britain. 
And  indeed,  when  is  it  that  he  mould  commit  this  Crime?  Not  before  he  married  Ro-wena,  for  Nennius  places  it  afterwards;  noi  could  it  well  be  durin<* 
the  time  of  his  Marriage  with  her,  fince,  as  the  fame  Author  relates,  fhe  continued  his  Wife  Jong  after,  when  he  was  taken  Prifoner  by  Hengjfc,  and  it  is 
very  ftrange  he  mould  fall  in  Lcve  with  his  own  Daughter,,  when  he.  had  another  Wife,  whom  he  is  laid  to  Jove  ib  well,  rhp'.  hv  was  divorVd  irom  hit 
fcrft  for  her  lake.     See  Tyrrel,  Vol.  I.  p.  127,  128* 
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«  he  fees  but  one  way  to  fave  his  Country  from  the  De- 
"  ftructions  fhe  is  threaten'd  with,  and  That  is,  to  call 
"  in  to  their  Affiftance  a  Nation,  that  by  their  vidorious 
"  Arms  were  fettled  in  Germany,  upon  the  Lands  of  the 
"  Romans .  Then  tells  them,  he  means  the  Saxons ;  ad- 
"  dine,  they  have  indeed  done  fome  Damage  to  the  Bri- 
"  tons  byrtheir  Pyrades,  but  are  now  ready  to  repair  it 
"  with  Advantage ;  fince  they  can  free  them  from  the 
"  continual  Irruptions  of  the  Pi  Sis  and  Scots.  This  Peo- 
"  pie,  being  parted  from  Britain  by  a  fmall  Arm  of  the 
"  Sea  only,  can  be  as  fpeedy  with  their  Aid  as  their  prel- 
"  fine Occafions  require:  they  are  already  grown  formi- 
"  dable  to  the  northern  Nations,  and  by  the  Arrival  of 
"  fome  of  their  Troops  the  Britons  will  quickly  be  in  con- 
*'  dition  to  refill  their  Enemies,  and  perhaps  repay  them 
"  in  their  own  Coin."  He  concludes  with  representing, 
"  the  thing  will  hardly  admit  of  Debate;  the  Britons 
"  cannot  be  without  a  foreign  Aid,  and  none  but  the 
"  Saxons  are  in  condition  to  give  them  Affiftance." 

Hh  Propfal      The  Fears  all  were  feiz'd  with,    and  the  Hopes  of  frill 
•'•  enjoying  their  native  Country,    and   recovering    their  loft 
.    tlt'  Eftates,  and  no  doubt  the  Defire  of  Revenge,  confpired  to 
a  joyful  Reception  of  Fortigern'sFiopohl.    But  when  they 
came  to  confider  of   the  Terms  to  be  ofTer'd    the  Saxons, 
great  Debates  arofe.     The   Monarch,    whofe    fecret  Pur- 
pofe   was   to  ftrengthen  himfelf  as  well  againft  his  own 
Subjects  as  foreign  Enemies,  mov'd,  the  allotting  them  fome 
Province,   that  their  own  Intereft  might  induce  them  to 
wage  War  more  heartily  and  vigoroufly.     But  as  no  Lands 
could  be  afligned  them   but  what  belong'd  to  fome  of  the 
Affembly,    it  was  no  eafy  Matter  to  agree  on  this  Point. 
tt,  i,;.-.f    At  length,    after  great  Difputes,    it  was  refolved  that  the 
Thanct  is  "Saxons  fhould  have  the  Ifle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,    as  being  a 
"    proper  Place  to  land  their  Forces,  and  convenient  for  them 
whenever  they  wanted  to  return  into  their  own  Country. 
It  was  farther  agreed,  that  the  Saxon  Soldiers  fhould  be  al- 
lowed Pay,  which  fhould  be  fettled  by  Agreement  on  both 
Anbijfadm  Sides.     After  this  Refolution,  Ambafl'adors  were  appointed 
art  Turned to  to   negotiate    the  Affair   in  Germany.      Voriigern,    pleas'd 
with   having  carried  his  Point  without  incurruig  Siifpicion, 
Vort?gern'i    imagin'd  himfelf  out  of  the  Reach  of  all  Danger.     But  fee 
JV/.-J. /.,-««  }j0W  blind  and  fhort-iighted  is  human  Wifdom  !  This  very 
foul tttbt    Exi5e(]jcnt     by  the  diredion  of  divine  Providence,   prov'd 

L'untry.  *-"    r  '         /  .        .     x\     ■ 

his  own  and  the  Nation  s  Ruin. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  Effects  of  this  pernicious 
Advice,  it  will  be  neceilary  to  give  a  more  particular  Ac- 
count of  thefe  Saxons,  who  are  to  be  the  chief  Subject  of 
our  Hiftory.  They  were  fo  little  known  before  their 
coming  into  Britain,  and  what  is  faid  of  their  Original  fo 
uncertain,  that  'tis  no  wonder  this  Subject  is  but  very 
flightly  touch'd  upon  by  the  Generality  of  the  Englijh 
Hiftorians.  Some  barely  fay,  the  Saxons  were  called  in  to 
the  Affiftance  of  Britain,  without  any  farther  Addition 
concerning  them.  Others  fay  only,  the  Saxons  were  a 
German  People,  without  mentioning  the  Parts  they  inha- 
bited. Some  again  add,  they  were  Pyrates  from  the 
Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  that  came  and  fettled  on  the  Coafts 
of  the  German  Ocean.  But  as  thefe  Coafts  are  of  a  vaft 
Extent,  we  are  not  much  the  wifer  for  that.  In  fhort, 
the  moft  probable  Account  I  can  gather  from  the  feveral 
Authors  that  have  writ  of  this  People,  is  as  follows. 

About  this  Time  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  Con- 
■    ..u,     qucfts  into  Germany,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
and  tb  i<      fonefus,    now  called  'Jutland,    leaving    their  Country,    ad- 
'       '"   vanced  towards  the  South.     They  poffefs'd   themfelves  at 
ShcrTngham.  firft  of  the  northern  Parts  of  Germany,  and  doubtlefs  fpent 
fome  Years  in  fettling  themfelves  in  thofe  Quarters.     But 
as  the  Romans  had  not  yet  penetrated  fo  far,  and  we  have 
no  antient  Hiftories  of  the  northern  Countries,  nor  even  of 
the  weftern,  but  what  the  Romans  have  left  us,  there  is  little 
known  of  the  firft  Irruptions  made  by  the  northern  People 
into  Germany.     The  Cimbri  continually  pufhing  their  Con- 
quefts  to  the  Southward,  and  the  Romans  advancing  to  the 
Northward,  they  at  laft  approach'd  one  another.       Then 
it  was  that  the  Romans  had  Opportunity  to  learn  in  fome 
meafure,    the  State  of  thefe     hitherto   unknown  Nations. 
Their  Hiftorians  however  fpeak  very  contufedly  of  them, 
giving  fometimes  different  Names  to  the  fame  People,  and 
lbmetimes  the  fame  Name  to  different  Nations.     The  Cim- 
bri that  came  from  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  were  divided 
into  three  Bands,  one  taking  the  Name  of  Suevi,  another 
Tcmiits       of  Francs,   and  a  third    of  Saxons.     Some   will   have  the 
i-     j.        Francs  to  be  a  Branch  of  the  Suevi.      However  that  be, 
thefe    three  Nations,    continually  advancing   Southwards, 
came  at  length  to  the  Frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the 
Suevi  towards  Italy,    the  Francs  to  the  South- Weft,    to- 
wards the  C'oaft  of  Belgic-Gaul,    and  the  Saxons  to  the 


Weft,  towards  the  German  Ocean.    The  Suevi  efpecially 

were  fo  terrible  to  the  antient  Germans,  that  they  looked 

upon  them  as  a  Match  for  the  Immortal  Gods,  as  Cafar  fays  Cs(:  '•+■ 

in  his  Commentaries.     As  for  the  Francs,  they  are  known  u  in=Ul* 

to  have  over-run  the  whole  Province  of  Gaul,  and  founded 

the  noble  and  ancient  Kingdom  of  France. 

The  Saxons  poffeffed  themfelves  of  thofe  Tracts  of 
Land  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  Their  Ter- 
ritories bounded  on  the  Weft  by  the  German  Ocean,  ex- 
tended Eaftward  to  the  Borders  of  Thuringen.  Confe- 
quently  they  were  Matters  of  Saxony,  TVeJlphalia,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  Lnu-Countries  lying  North  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Nations  fubdu'd  by  thefe  Conquerors  were  in  time 
called  Saxons,  in  like  manner  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Gaul 
were  named  Francois  or  French,  after  their  Subjection  to  the 
Francs.  But  however,  whether  the  Saxons  were  not  lbj 
rapid  in  their  Conquefts  as  the  Suevi,  or  the  Courfe  they 
took  made  it  longer  before  they  approach'd  the  Roman}, 
'tis  certain  they  were  not  fo  foon  known.  The  firft  Ro° 
man  Hiftorians  that  mention  them,  at  leaft  by  the  Name  of 
Saxons,  are  Eutrepius  and  Orojhis,  who  inform  us  that  C.a- 
raufws  (as  I  have  elfewhere  taken  notice)  was  fent  to  clear 
the  Seas  of  the  pyratical  Francs  and  Saxons.  From  that 
time  they  became  formidable  to  the  Romans,  and  obliged 
them  to  keep  ftanding  Forces  to  guard  both  the  German 
and  Britijh  Coafts,  with  a  General  Officer  ftiled  the  Prce- 
fetl,  or  Count  of  the  Saxon  Coajls.  Upon  the  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  after  the  Death  of  Theodofius,  the  Sax- 
ons taking  Advantage  of  its  Weaknefs,  made  themfelves 
Mafters  of  the  whole  Country  along  the  Coaft  of  the  Ger- 
man  Ocean,  and  even  extended  their  Conquefts  as  far  as  the 
Ifles  of  Zealand.  Hence  the  Frifons,  Batavians,  and  the 
neighbouring  Nations  were  hardly  known  by  any  other 
Name  but  that  of  the  Saxons. 

Tho'  feveral  Authors  have  writ  of  the  Saxons,  we  are. ....    . 

ill  in  the  Dark  as  to  their  Original,  or  how  to  autinguiin Orig.  Brit. 
the  Nations  called  by  that  general  Name.  And  therefore  Slur,: 
the  beginning  of  their  Hiftory  remains  very  confus'd  and'it°"ti  A''3* 
intricate,  it  being  almoft  impoffible  it  fhould  be  otherwife, 
confidering,  Authors  for  the  moft  part  have  made  no  Di- 
ftinction  of  Times  or  Places.  One  while,  they  are  con- 
fider'd  juft  as  they  left  their  own  Country,  and  then  are 
confounded  with  the  Francs  and  Suevi,  under  the  Name  of 
Cimbri.  Another  while,  they  are  viewed  as  beginning 
their  Conquefts  towards  the  North- weft  of  the  Continent,  chron  *;-',. 
and  then  they  are  reprefented  as  feated  North  of  the  Fri- 
fons, Batavians,  Marfians,  and  other  Nations  of  thofe 
Parts  fubject  to  the  Romans.  Some  have  placed  them  at 
once  along  the  Coaft  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  Banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  even  in  the  Ifles  of  Zealand,  as  if  they  had 
from  the  very  firft  inhabited  thefe  Regions.  Others  again, 
not  confidering  that  all  their  Conquefts  were  term'd  Saxony^ 
and  finding  Saxons  in  the  eaftern  Parts  of  Wejlphalia,  have 
imagin'd  they  were  a  different  People  from  thofe  inhabiting 
on  the  Rhine.  Juft  as  if  fpeaking  of  the  Francs,  I  fhould 
make  different  Nations  of  Thofe  that  conquered  Gaul  and 
Thofe  that  fettled  in  the  Narbonnoife.  However  this  be, 
it  is  certain  when  the  Britons  fent  to  defire  their  Affiftance, 
the  Saxons  were  in  Poffeffion  of  JVeflphalia,  Saxony,  Eajl 
and  IVeJl-Frixiland,  Holland  and  Zealand. 

I  could  wifh  the  Origin  of  the  Saxons  were  as  well 
known  as  their  Conquefts  :  it  would  be  a  Pleafure  to  give 
here  an  Abftract  of  their  Hiftory  to  the  Time  of  their  fet- 
tling in  Great-Britain.  But  the  thing  is  impoffible,  fuch 
Obfcurity  do  we  meet  with  in  the  Authors  that  have  ftudied 
this  Subject.  Some  take  up  the  Saxons  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  leading  them  from  Country  to  Country,  fettfe 
them  at  laft  in  Saxony,  fo  called  from  them.  Others  derive 
them  from  the  Saca  or  Sajfones  of  Afia,  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  There  are  who  will  have  them  to  be  originally 
from  Perfia,  becaufe  of  the  Affinity  between  feveral  Saxtn 
and  Perfian  Words  ( i ).  But  they  that  are  willing  to  fparc 
the  Pains  of  fo  laborious  a  Search,  are  content  to  begin 
their  Hiftory  from  the  time  of  their  coming  forth  from  the 
Cimbrian  Cherfonefus.  It  is  not  impoffible,  perhaps,  to  re- 
concile moft  of  the  Opinions  concerning  this  Matter,  tho' 
feemingly  very  different,  if  Regard  be  had  to  the  Times  of 
their  feveral  Migrations.  But  fince,  in  the  main,  Con- 
jectures only  are  to  be  had,  it  is  better  to  proceed  at  once 
to  what  is  more  certain. 

The  Saxons  had  for  fome  time  been  in  poffeffion  of  the_. 
Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  when  driven  thence  by  the  Goths, 
(from  whom  that  Peninfula  was  call'd  Gothland  or  Jut- 
land) they  came  and  fettled  in  Germany,  in  the  Parts  now 
called  Lower-Saxony.  Between  that  Country  and  the 
Cherfonefus,  were  a  People  known  by  the  Name  of  Angles, 
inhabiting  about  Slefwici  in  Holjlem.  Probably  the  little 
Country  of  Anglen  in  thofe  Parts  was  fo  named  from  thrm, 


M.tbir,  Brttitr,  Daugktu 


that  F.iJ?r,  Mudtr,  Brido,  7tutur,  Band,  and  tlie  like,   art  ftill  *ki  ifl  lh:  ftrjim  Lang'taj": 
,  Btnd,  ire  with  us< 


•he  l'jir.5  S'.nie  »:  Fi'i- 


or 
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or  tliey  from  the  Country  ( t ).  However  this  be,  the  Angles 
joining  with  the  Saxons  when  they  came  out  of  the  Cher- 
fonefus  to  make  Conquefls  in  Germany,  became  in  a  manner 
but  one  Nation  with  them.     Though,  doubtlefs  from  the 
major  Part,  they  were  generally  call'd  Saxons,   yet  they 
had  fometimes   the  compound  Name  of  Anglo-Saxons  gi- 
ven them.     Great  Numbers  of  Goths  mix'd  likewife  with 
them  to  ftiare  in  their  Conqueits.  Thefe  are  call'd  Wites{z) 
by  Bede,  and  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  Jutes, 
or  (which  is  the  fame)  Goths.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  thefe  three  Nations  were  united  before  their  coming  in- 
to Britain,  when  we  confider  the  good  Underftanding  be- 
tween them  all  the  while  they  were  employed  in  efta- 
blifhing  thcmfelves  in  the  Ifland,  as  will    be  ken  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  Hiftory.     It  will  be  found  that  they  a&ed 
always  in  concert ;  that  their  Interefts  were  never  different, 
and  that  the  Government  fettled  by  them,  is  a  clear  Evi- 
dence, they  Iook'd  upon  themfelves  as  one  and  the  fame 
People. 
£ tymcify  of      The  true  Etymology  of  the  Name  Saxon  is  as  difficult 
He  Nam  °f  t0  be  difcovered  as  their  Origin.     They  that  derive  them 
t  c    sons.    from  j^g  Sac/s  of  Afia,  are  indeed  at  no  great  lofs  in  this 
Point.     But  the  molt  common  Opinion  is,  that  the  Word 
Saxon  comes  from  Seax,  which  in   their  Language  figni- 
fies  a  kind  of  IFcapon  or  Sivord.     They  had  two  forts,  a 
long  one  worn  by  their  Side  or  at  their  Back  ;  and  another 
fhorter,  ferving  for  a  Bayonet  or  Dagger.  They  were  both 
in  the  Shape  of  a  Cutlace  (3). 
Earners  ar.i     Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  Conjectures,  I  fliall  briefly 
Ctraernmnt  fpeak  of  their  Manners,  Government  and  Religion.     It 
^^■"""^'fuffices  to  obferve,    that  in  their  Cuftoms  and  Manners, 
they  very  much  refemble  the  antient  Germans,  as  defcrib- 
ed  by  Tacitus.     They  were  naturally  brave  and  warlike 
both   by  Land  and  Sea,   witnefs  their  many  Conquefls. 
But  to  their  Enemies  they  were  fevere  and  cruel,  efpeci- 
ally  to  their  Priibners  of  War,  whom  they  facrificed  to 
their  Gods. 
Their  Go-         Their  Dominions   were  divided  into  twelve  Govern- 
mvmtnt.     ments  or  Provinces,  each  of  which  had  a  Chief  or  Head 
Yafcoan.    accountable  to  the  General-  AlTembly  of  the  Nation.     In 


time  of  War  they  chofe  a  General  who  commanded  their 
Armies,  and  was  inverted  with  almoft  Sovereign  Power  : 
but  at  the  End  of  the  War,  his  Authority,  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Diclator,  ceafed.  The  Center  of  their  Empire 
was  at  Brunfuick. 

As  for  their  Religion,  it  was  the  fame  with  that  of  tike  Their  Re, 
other  northern  Nations,  and  fome  Part  of  Germany.  The£'  «• 
Britijh  Saxons  embraced  Chriftianity  about  the  End  of  the 
fixth,  or  Beginning  of  the  feventh  Century.  But  thofe 
that  remain'd  in  Germany  were  not  converted  'till  the 
ninth,  by  the  Care  or  rather  Violence  of  Charlemain,  by 
whom  they  were  fubdued.  Their  principal  Gods  before 
their  Converfion  were  the  Sun,  Moon,  Tuifco,  Woden, 
Thor,  Friga  or  Frisa,  and  Seater.  To  thefe  were  con- 
fecrated  the  feven  Days  of  the  Week,  as  appears  by  the 
prefent  names  of  thefe  Days  among  the  Germans,  Flemings, 
and  Englijh.  Tuifco  is  faid  to  be  the  Grandfon  of  Japhet, 
and  to  have  peopled  firft  the  North  of  Europe.  Teutch, 
as  the  Germans  call  themfelves,  is  probably  derived  from 
Tuifco.  The  God  Thor,  from  whence  comes  the  Word 
Thunder  or  D under,  was  the  fame  among  the  Saxons  as 
Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Thunderer. 
Woden  was  the  God  of  War,  becaufe  under  his  Conduct 
the  firft  Saxons  came  forth  from  their  Country,  and  made 
large  Conquefts.  Their  chief  Families  confider'd  him  as 
their  Founder,  and  gloried  in  being  defcended  from  him. 
Probably  however  there  were  two  of  this  Name,  that  are 
often  confounded  ;  one  more  antient,  worfhipped  as  a  God, 
another  not  fo  old,  from  whom  fprung  tire  Families  of  the 
Saxon  Leaders.  There  are  ftill  in  England  fome  Footfteps 
of  the  Name  of  Woden  in  Thofe  of  feveral  Places,  as 
Wanfdike,  Wansborough,  &c.  which  are  Contractions  of 
Wodcns-dike  and  Wodens-borough.  Frcca  the  Wife  of  Woden 
was  the  Venus  of  the  Saxons.  She  was  worfhipp'd  in  the 
Shape  of  an  Hermaphrodite,  as  being  Goddefs  of  both  Sexes. 
Ermenfwol,  the  fame  as  Mercury,  was  another  of  their 
Gods,  with  others  common  to  them  with  all  the  northern 
Nations.  This  is  the  belt  and  cleared  Account  I  could 
meet  with  of  the  Saxons,  whom  the  Britons,  by  Vortigertfi 
Advice,  call'd  in  to  their  Affiftance. 
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TbeConverfion  of  the  BRITONS,  to  the  Calling  in  of  the  SAXONS. 


A 


F  T  E  R  Chriftianity  was  eftablifh'd  in  the  World, 
the  Civil  and  Ecclefiajlical  Affars  of  Kingdoms 
were  fo  interwoven,  that  there  was  no  know- 
ing the  one,  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
It  is  neceffary  therefore  to  add  to  our  Hiftory,  a 
general  Knowledge  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Chrijlian  Religion 
in  Great-Britain.  I  intend  to  do  this  from  time  to  time, 
by  fhort  Abftracb,  (hewing  the  Situation  of  the  Affairs  of 
the  Church  in  every  Century,  and  withal  their  Relation  to 
thofe  of  the  State.  But  as  I  mall  not  have  occafion  to  fpeak 


other. 


of  the  Englijh  Church  before  the  Gonverfion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  reprefent  firft  the  State 
of  the  Britifh  Church  under  the  Romans. 

Before  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour,    the  Britons,  like  the  The  Sttte  of 
reft  of  the  World,  the  Jews  only  excepted,  were  grofs '{'  Britifh 
Idolaters.     They  not  only  worfhipped  falfe  Gods,    but,  q^  '„  ,t 
if  their  own  Hiftorians  are  to  be  credited,  had  as  many 
and  as  extravagant  ones  as  the  Egyptians  themfelves.    An- 
date  the  Goddefe  of  Viftory,  was  one  of  their  principal 


(1)  This  Country  [Camden  obferves)  reaching  into  the  more  inland  parts  of  Germany,  at  fo  great  a  Diftance  from  the  Sea,  we  muft  1'eelc  fome  other  Place 
where  to  feat  our  Angles  ;  and  Bede  has  directed  us  to  look  for  them  between  the  Saxons  and  Jutes.  "  The  Angles  (fays  he)  come  out  of  that  Country, 
"  which  is  called  Angulus,  and  is  faid  from  that  time  to  lie  wafte,  between  the  Countries  of  the  Jutes  and  Saxons"  Seeing  between  Juitland  and  HoU 
fatia  {the  ancient  Seat  of  the  Saxons)  there  is  a  fmall  Province  in  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  under  the  City  of  Ftmjpltrg  call'd  at  this  Day  Angel,  wh:ch 
Lindebergius  in  his  Epiftles  terms  Little-England.  lam  pretty  well  allured,  fays  Camden,  that  I  have  found  the  ancient  Seat  of  our  Forefathers  \  and  that 
from  this  very  Place  the  Angles  came  into  our  Ifland.  "  Old  Anglia,  (fays  Ethellverd  an  antient  Author)  is  fituated  between  the  Saxons  and  Giots,  the 
"  Capital  Town  whereof  is  called  in  Saxon,  Slefwick,  but  by  the  Danes,  Haitbby."  In  the  very  fame  place,  Ptolemy  feems  to  feat  the  Saxons.  So  that 
the  middle-age  Poet  is  probably  in  the  right. 


■   —      Saxonia  protulit  Anglos ; 
Hoc  patet  in  lingua,  niveoque  colore 


Their  Rife  to  Saxony  the  Angles  enve 

Their  Language,  this,  and  native  Whiteneft  Jik-jj, 


(z)  So  it  is  in  the  old  Edition  of  Bede ;  but  in  Mr.  Whclock's,   uifiead  of  Vitit  there  is  Jutis, 
(3)  Thjs  Etymology  gave  occafion  to  thefe  Verfes  in  Engelhuftus, 


Qjjippe  brevis  gladius  apud  illos  Saxa  vocatur, 
Unde  fibi  Saxo  nomea  traxiffe  putatur. 


The  Saxon  People  did,  as  rmfi  lelieve, 

Their  Names jtom  Saxa,  a  fhort  Sivord,  receive 


Camden  approves  of  the  Conjecture  of  thofe  learned  Germans,  who  imagine  that  the  Saxons  are  descended  from  the  Saca?,  the  moft  conGde-rable  People 
of  Afia,  that  they  are  fo  call'd,  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  Sacafones,  that  is,  Sons  of  the  Saca  j  and  that  out  of  Seythia  or  Sarmatia  Ajtatiea,  they  came  by  littlr 
and  little  intoEurope  along  with  the  Getes,  the  Suevi  and  the  Daci,  this  in  my  Judgment  (hysCamden)  deferves  credit  the  beft  of  any  other.  But  his  An- 
rotator  obferves,  This  Original  of  the  Saxons  from  the  Sacae  of  Afia  may  be  thought  too  far  fetch'd  unlefs  there  were  fome  fair  hiftorical  Account,  h»w 
rhe  Saxons  came  to  be  propagated  by  thofe  Saca,  and  no  fuch  Account  being  given,  it  may  feem  to  be  little  more  than  a  puffibility.  Nor  may  that  other  Ori- 
ginal from  the  fhort  Swords  call'd  Sachs,  feem  altogether  vain,  when  it  is  confider'd,  that  the  £}uirites  had  their  Name  from  ^uiris,  a  port  Spear j  and  the 
Scythians  from  Septal,  tojhoct  -.uitb  a  Bow.  Tacitus  alfo  fpealcing  of  fome  of  the  Northern  Germans,  fays,  "  That  the  common  Badges  they  wear,  are  round 
"  Shields  and  (hurt  Swords  j"  and  the  rtrmi  of  $axwy  to  this  Day,  as  Ptmtenui  Mans,  are  tws  fllOU  Swwds  a-crofi.    See  Catr.d-  I'll,  1.  p,  CLVJ. 
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Deities  (i).  Tliey  had  alfo  Gods,  to  whom  they  attri- 
buted the  fame  Powers  die  Greeks  and  Romans  did  to  their 
Abollo  and  Z)/<j«ff.  But  feeing  the  Druids,  who  had  the 
fo'le  Management  of  Religious  Affairs,  never  committed  any 
of  their  Myfteries  to  Writing,  it  is  no  wonder  we  know 
nothin°-  more  concerning  their  JVorJIiip  and  Ccrcmmie;, 
than  what  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 

Though  it  be  difficult  to  know  the  precife  time,  yet  all 
r.Tree  the  Gofpel  was  preached  in  Great-Britain  foon  after 
our  Saviour's  Death.  But  thofe  who  place  this  Event 
in  the  Reign  of  Tiberius,  don't  confider  the  firft  Gentile, 
Cornelius,  "was  not  converted  'till  the  year  of  our  Lord  40. 
that  is,  three  Years  after  the  Death  of  that  Emperor.  Ba- 
rotiius,  upon  the  queftionable  Authority  of  Simeon  Metaphra- 
/les(2),  which  he  himfelf  juftly  rejects  on  feveral  other  Oc- 
cafions,  fays,  St.  Peter  firft  preached  to  the  Britons.  This 
Opinion  is  the  more  improbable,  becaufe  it  is  certain  St. 
Peter  performed  the  Office  of  an  Apoftle  chiefly  in  the  Ea- 
1. '. -,  n  Countries.  Others  affirm,  that  Simon  Zclotes,  one  of 
the  twelve  Apoftles,  undertook  the  Converfion  of  the  Bri- 
tons. Nieepborus  Calli/lus  ( 3 ),  Dorotheus,  in  his  Synopfis, 
and  the  Greek  Kalendar  (4)  fay,  this  Apoftle  was  crucified 
and  buried  in  Britain.  At  the  fame  time  we  find  in  the 
Roman  Marlyrology,  and  in  thofe  of  Bede,  Adon,  and  Ufu- 
ard,  that  St.  Simon  fuffered  Martyrdom  in  Perfia. 

The  moft  current  Opinion  for  fome  time  was,  that  Jo- 
feph  of  Arimathea  firft  preached  to  the  Britons.  Tho'  this 
'Tradition,  fupported  by  the  fole  Teftimony  of  William  of 
Malmsbury,  a  Writer  of  the  Xllth  Century,  ftands  upon 
no  better  Foundation  than  thofe  above-mentioned,  it  has 
however  been  deem'd  inconteftable.  Malmsbury,  in  proof  of 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Church  of  Glajfon  or  Glajfoibury,  fays, 
after  Freeulphus,  that  upon  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  Apoftles  were  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  World. 
St.  Philip,  (continues  the  Hiftorian)  at  his  coming  among 
the  Francs,  fent  twelve  of  his  Difciples,  with  Jofeph  of  A- 
rimathe'a  as  their  Head,  to  propagate  the  Gofpel  in  Great- 
Britain,  where  they  arrived  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  6 1 . 
After  fome  Oppofition  from  the  Inhabitants,  a  certain 
King  gave  them  a  little  Spot  of  Ground,  furrounded  with 
Fens  and  Bufhes  to  dwell  in.  Not  long  after,  two  other 
neighbouring  Kings  having  allowed  them  twelve  Hides  of 
Land  for  their  Subfifteiice,  the  Angel  Gabriel  commanded 
them  from  God,  to  build  a  Church  in  a  Place  now  call'd 
Gla/hn,  but  at  that  time  Infwitrin  (5).  This  Church  was 
finilhed  in  the  Year  6?,  and  as  the  Hiftorian  adds,  was 
dedicated  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  as  a  Mark  of  Diftinction, 
to  the  Virgin  Maty.  In  proof  of  this  Relation  in  the 
firft:  Place,  is  produced  a  Manufcript  Chronicle  in  the 
Abbey  of  Glafenbury,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  King's 
Name,  who  made  the  firft  Prefent  to  Jofeph,  was  Arvira- 
gus.  To  this  may  be  anfwered  that  indeed  Juvenal  men- 
tions a  Britijh  King  by  that  Name  in  the  Reign  of  Do/ni- 
i'uin.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  unlefs  it  can  be 
proved  that  Arviragus  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  fince  it  is 
fuppofed  the  Land  the  Church  flood  upon  was  given  to 
Jofeph  in  the  Year  61.  In  the  next  place  is  alledged  St. 
Patrick's  Charter,  wherein  it  is  faid,  that  Glajfon  Church 
was  founded  by  twelve  Difciples  of  St.  James  and  St.  Phi- 
lip the  Apoftles.  But  befides  feveral  "Marks  of  Forgery, 
there  is  no  mention  in  this  Charter  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea. 
In  the  third  Place  is  produced  a  Charter  oilna  King  of  the 
ft ', /i-Saxons,  who  lived  in  the  Vlllth  Century,  which  makes 
the  Church  of  Glajhn  the  moft  «intient  of  all  the  Britijh 
Churches.  But  neither  in  this  Charter,  whofe  authentick- 
nefs  is  ftill  more  queftionable,  is  there  any  mention  of  Jo- 
feph. To  ftrengthen  all  thefe  Proofs,  a  Charter  of  Hemy  II, 
King  of  England  is  produced,  wherein  King  Henry  a/lures 
ur>,  that  upon  Examination  he  found  it  well  attefted,  that 
the  Church  of  Glajfenbury  was  founded  by  the  Difciples  of 
the  Apoftles,  and  confecrated  to  the  Virgin  Alary  by  J  efts 
Chrijl  himfelf.  But  this  Affertion  of  King  Henry,  being 
grounded  only  upon  the  foregoing  Proofs,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded. Moreover  it  is  certain,  that  the  Francs  were  un- 
known, at  the  time  St.  Philip  is  faid  to  come  into  their 
Country.  Befides,  Eufebius  and  feveral  others  affirm,  that 
this  Apoftle  went  and  preached  in  Phrygia,  and  fuffered 
Martyrdom  at  Hierapolis.  Then  for  the  Hydelands  given 
to  the  Difciples  of  the  Apoftles,  the  Word  Hyde  alone  is  a 
fufficient  Refutation  of  that  Story,  fince  it  is  a  Saxon 
Term ;  and  every  one  knows  the  Saxons  came  not  to  Bri- 
tain 'till  the  Year  449.     I   thinic  it  needlefs  to  dwell  any 


'/ 


longer  upon  this  Subject.  Whoever  has  a  Mind  to  fee  the 
Reafons  more  at  large  againft  this  Tradition  of  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea,  will  find  them  in  Collier  s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory. 

Though  the  exact  time  of  the  Converfion  of  the  Britons'1 '-'Britons 
be  uncertain,  it  is  very  probable  the  Gofpel  was  preached ™ f £*va'f,~tr 
in  the  Illand  not  long  after  the  Death  of  Chrift.  Thcoeloret  the  '1j,.uo  b/ 
aflures  us,  the  Britons  were  converted  by  the  Apoftles. chn<1- 
Eufebius  fpeaking  of  the  Dangers  the  Apoftles  were  ex- 0i 
pofed  to  in  propagating  the  Gofpel  in  the  moft  remote  Coun- 
tries, mentions  among  the  reft,  the  Britijh  Ifles.  Now 
the  likelieft  time  to  be  affigned  for  the  Converfion  of  the 
Britons,  if  it  was  in  the  Apoftles  Days,  is  that  between 
the  Victory  of  Claudius  and  the  Defeat  of  Boadicea.  For 
at  the  time  of  the  General  Revolt,  there  were  in  thelfland 
above  80,000  Romans,  among  whom  very  probably  were 
fome  Chrijlians ;  the  Gofpel  having  now  got  footing  in 
many  places,  particularly  at  Rome.  Upon  this  Suppofition, 
there  is  no  Abfurdity  in  afferting  with  feveral  modern  Au- 
thors, that  St.  Paul  firft  preach'd  the  Gofpel  in  Britain. 
It  is  certain  this  Apoftle,  in  the  eight  Years  between  his 
firft  Imprifonment  at  Rome,  and  his  Return  to  Jerufalem, 
propagated  the  Chrijlian  Religion  in  feveral  Places,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Jl'ejlern  Countries.  He  informs  us  of  his  De- 
figri  of  going  to  Spain  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  his  Defire 
of  converting  the  Britons  might  carry  him  into  their  Ifland. 
This  Opinion  may  be  fupported  by  the  Teftimony  of  Ve- 
nutius  Fortunatus  in  his  Poem  upon  the  Life  of  St.  Martin, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Travels  of  St.  Paul  (6).  But  after 
all,  thefe  are  only  Conjectures,  and  of  no  other  ufe  but  to 
make  it  more  credible  that  the  Gofpel  was  planted  in  Bri- 
tain foon  after  the  Death  of  our  Lord. 

But  fuppofing  this  Opinion  were  proved  beyond  all  Tee  Comer. 
Difpute,  it  may  be  prefum'd  the  Chrijlian  Faith  had  taken^ '"  °f  K'"£ 
no  deep  Root  in  the  Illand  ;  fince,  according  to  feveral  g  ,ej  |,  ,. 
Authors,  Lucius  a  Britijh  King,  fent  Ambafladors  to  Pope<:  4. 
Elcutherius  to  defire  him  to  fend  over  fome  Mijfionaries  to 
inftruiSt  him  in  the  Chriftian  Religion.  Now  is  it  likely 
that  Lucius  (hould  fend  fo  far  for  what  he  might  have  had 
in  his  own  Country,  had  there  been  at  that  time  any 
Churches,  or  even  any  confiderable  number  of  Chriflians, 
in  Britain  ?  However  this  be,  Lucius  having  fome  Know- 
ledge of  the  Chrijlian  Religion,  and  defiring  to  be  more 
fully  inftructed,  fends  Ekvan  and  Medwin  to  Elcutherius 
the  twelfth  Bilhop  of  Rome,  to  crave  the  wanted  Affift- 
ance.  Elcutherius  very  joyfully  embraces  the  Opportunity 
of  replanting  Chriftianity  in  Great-Britain,  where  proba- 
bly it  had  been  rooted  out  by  the  Violence  of  Perfecutions. 
He  immediately  fets  about  inftructing  Elwan  and  Medwin 
the  two  Ambalfadors ;  and  after  baptizing  and  confecrating 
them  Bi/hops,  fends  them  back  to  their  own  Country.  By 
their  Means  the  Gofpel  flouriftied  again  in  Britain,  where 
it  afterwards  fpread  far  and  wide.  I  omit  the  many  things 
that  are  faid  of  this  Lucius,  particularly  his  building  great 
Numbers  of  Churches  in  London,  becaufe  it  is  not  likely 
the  Romans  would  fufter  it.  Neither  fhall  I  fay  any 
thing  of  his  Travels,  wherein  he  is  faid  to  convert  feveral 
Nations,  efpecialy  the  Grifons,  in  whofe  Country  he  was 
martyred,  there  being  no  Grounds  for  thefe  Things.  It 
is  poffible  however,  fome  Chriftian  named  Lucius  mi^ht 
preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  Grifons,  and  fufter  Martyrdom  at 
Coire. 

From  the  Converfion  of  Lucius  to  the  Diocleftan  Per- 
fection, the  Eccleftajlical  Hiftory  of  Britain  is  intirely  un- 
known.    It  is  very  probable  however,  that  during  that  In- 
terval of  eight  Years,    the  Chrijlian  Religion   made  great 
Progrefs  in  the  Ifland,  as  appears  from  Tertullian,  Origeti, 
Bede,    and  Gildas.     But  what   puts  the  thing  out  of  all 
difpute,  is,     the  Multitude  of  Britijh  Martyrs  that  fuffered 
during  the  dreadful  Perfecution  under  Diocleftan  and  Maxi- 
minian  his  Collegue.     Among  thefe  Martyrs  St.  A/ban  con-  St.  Alban 
verted  at  Verulam(y)  by  a  Prieft,    whom   he  had  harbored  thefirft  Bri- 
in  his  Houfe,    is  reckon'd  the  firft.     He  was  followed  by  ou&s^n/I! 
a  great  many  more,  as  Hiftory  informs  us.     How  well  in-  Bede,  1.  x. 
clined    foever  Conjlantius  Chlorus   might  be   to   favour  thec-7- 
Chriftians,  he  could  not,  whilft  Governor  of  Britain,  dif- 
penfe   with   Edicls    of    the  Emperors,    having   then   the 
Title  oiCafar  only,  which  gave  him  no  Power  to  oppofe 
their  Laws.      But  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  Empire,    he 
put  a  ftop  to  this  violent  Perfecution,  and  gave  the  Chri- 
ftians fome  refpite.     Conjlantine  his  Son  did  yet  more,  for 
under  him  the  Chrijlian  Religion  flourifh'd  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  particularly  in  Great-Britain,  where  fome 
pretend  he  was  born. 


(1)  She  had  a  famous  Tern;-!'*  at  Camehdunuta.     Tyr.  p.  24. 

(2)  A  Writer  of  the  Xth  Century,  fo  called  from  writing  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.     He  was  a  Lay-man. 

(3)  A  Greek  Hiftorian  of  theXlVth  Century.     He  wrote  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  of  which  there  is  only  extant  to  the  Year  610. 

(4)  Or  Martyrology.  ' 

(5)  That  is.  in  the  Britijh  Language,  Thi  Tsvm  cf  Gltfs.     Claftm  or  Gfofi-ttnon  means  the  fame  in  Englift.     Ropin. 


(6)  Tranfit  &  Oceanurp,  vel  qua  facit   Infula  Portum, 

Quafquc  Bricannus  ivibet  terras,  qualque.  ultima  T hule.     Rjfin. 


(7)  Caira  afterwards  from  him  St,  Mar.t.     Rafit 
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Stillingfleet. 
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Bede,  1.  1. 
c.  i+. 

Id.  C.2I. 


After  this  happy  Change  the  Chriftians  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly, and  die  Ifland  abounded  with  Churches.  Some 
affirm  there  were  Britijh  Bifhops  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in 
325.  But  though  this  cannot  be  fufficiently  proved,  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely,  fince  twenty  two  Years  after  there  were 
for  certain  three  Britijh  Bifhops  at  the  Council  of  Arles{i); 
p..-  there  were  alfo  lome  at  the  Council  of  Ariminuni  in  359, 
but  fo  poor  that  their  Charges  were  born  by  their  Bre- 
thren (2).  Their  figning  at  this  Council  the  Confejjion  of 
Faith,  wherein  the  Term  Confubjlantial  was  omitted,  gave 
Occafion  to  fome  to  imagine  that  Arianifm  was  fpread  in 
Britain.  But  a  modern  Author  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  Faith  of  the  Britijh  Church  was  the  fame  in  this  Re- 
fpe£l  both  before  and  after  this  Council,  which  had  not 
the  Effect  the  Hcreticks  promifed  themfelves. 

The  Britijh  Church  was  much  more  juftly  accufed  of 
P elagianifm.  Certain  it  is,  feveral  Bifhops  were  feduced, 
not  by  Pelagius  himfelf,  who,  though  a  Native  of  Britain, 
never  returned  to  propagate  his  Errors,  but  by  Agricola  one 
of  his  Difciples.  The  Orthodox  Bifhops  perceiving  the  In- 
fection to  fpread,  fent  to  delire  their  Brethren  in  Gaul  to 
affift  them  in  confuting  this  Herejy.  The  Gaulijh  Prelates 
touch'd  with  the  Danger  of  the  Britijh  Church,  met  in 
Council,  and  deputed  Germanus  Bifhop  of  Auxerre,  and 
Lupus  Bifhop  ofTroye  to  go  and  affift  their  Brethren  in  Bri- 
tain. At  Verulam,  in  a  Conference  with  the  Pelagians, 
they  defended  the  Truth  with  fuch  Strength  and  Evidence, 
that  they  turned  many  from  their  Errors.  But  after  their 
Departure,  the  Heretic ks  gaining  Ground  again,  Germanus 
Was  defired  once  more  to  come  over.     Though  he  was  now 


wry  old,  he  undertook  a  fecond  Voyage  into  Britain,  in 
Company  with  Severus  Bifhop  of  Troyc.  Germanus  de- 
fpairing  to  convince  the  Hcreticks  by  Arguments,  becaufe 
of  their  Obftinacy,  caufed  the  Edicl  ofValcnlinicn  III,  that 
condemns  all  Hcreticks  to  Banifhment,  to  be  put  in  Exe- 
cution againft  them.  Before  he  left  Britain,  he  erected 
Schools,  which  produced  afterwards  many  Bifhops  famous 
for  their  Learning  and  Piety. 

Frem  this  time  to  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons  we  know  Corruption 
but  little  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Britijh  Church.     No  doubt  ^"'^  Bli_ 
the  frequent  Wars  with  the  Picls  and  Setts,  by  deftroying  cTJfl/a,^ 
their  Churches,  and  what  is  worfe,  by  introducing  a  Cor-  Mijina. 
ruption  of  Manners  among  the  Clergy  as  well  as  Laity,  were 
very  prejudicial  to  the  Chriftians.     However,    if  we :  may  cildas.n.ig; 
believe  Gildas  and  Bede,  it  was  not  fo  much  the  Wars  as  the  Bed/i  '"  '" 
exceffive  Plenty  immediately  after  the  Famine,    that  cor- 
rupted the  Manners  of  the  Britons.     The  People,  fay  thefe 
Hiftorians,  from  a  State  of  extreme  Want,  bem*  on ia  hid- 
den furrounded  with  Plenty,    abandoned  themfeives  to  all 
manner  of  Wickednefs.     The  quiet  they  enjoyed   by  their 
Peace  with  the  northern  Nations,  was  fpent  only  in  finking 
deeper  into  Excefs    and   Debauchery,     The   Clergy  out- 
doing even  the  Laity,    became  exceeding  vicious.     Glut- 
tony,   Drunkennefs,    Avarice,    Luxury,    reigning  among 
the  Ecclefiajlicks,  they  no  longer  preached  to  their  Flocks 
the  Precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  wlijch  they  themfelves  fo  little 
regarded.     To  this  general  Corruption,  according  to  thefe 
two  Hiftorians,  are  to  be  afcribed  the  Calamities  which  fell 
upon  the  Britijh  Nation,  and  which  are  the  Subject  of  the 
following  Book. 


c.  14, 


(1)  The  Council  of  Aries  was  in  314,  about  twelve  Years  before  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  three  Bifhops  are  fuppofed  to  be  Thofe  of  London,  Tori,  and 
probably  Caerleon.     They  had  with  them  a  Prieft  and  a  Deacon. 

(2)  Du  Pin  fays,  the  Bifhops  of  France  and  Britain  chofe  rather  to  bear  their  own  Expenccs  than  accept  of  the  Emperor's  Allowance,  which  they  thought 
was  beneath  them.  But  it  is  more  likely  they  accepted  of  the  Emperor's  Allowance,  fince  they  were  but  poorly  endow'd  under  the  Rowan  Emperors.  And 
this  perhaps  may  be  the  Reafon  why  we  find  lb  few  of  them  at  any  of  thofe  Councils  that  were  held  beyond  the  Seas. 
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BOOK    II. 

From   the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Retreat  of  the  Britons  into  Wales. 
about  the  Space  of  a  Hundred  and  Thirty  Tears. 


Containing 


N  a  defperate  Difeafe,  a  defperate 
Remedy  is  us'd  without  fcruple,  be- 
caufe  the  Benefit  only  is  confid'er'd 
that  may  be  receiv'd  by  it.  The 
Britons,  tho'  frequent  Sufferers  by 
the  Incurfions  of  the  Saxons,  fix'd 
their  Thoughts  folely  on  the  Valour 
of  that  Nation,  believing  them  alone 
capable  of  freeing  them  from  their 
prefent  Calamities.  Had  there  been  a  Choice  to  make, 
perhaps  they  would  have  weigh'd  the  Inconveniences  as 
well  as  Conveniences  of  calling  in  the  Saxons  to  their  Aid. 
But  as  they  had  no  other  Courfe  to  take,  they  never  at- 
tended to  what  a  juft  Fear  might  have  fuggefted  to  them. 
Befides,  Vortigcrn  (trove  to  divert  them  from  the  Confide- 
rations  that  might  have  induc'd  them  to  alter  their  Refo- 
lution,  by  carefully  difplaying  the  Advantages  that  would 
'   by  the  Affiltance  of  the  Saxons.     By  feeding 


"  your  felves,  or  better  able  to  protect  us.  Grant  but 
"  our  Requeft,  and  in  return  we  offer  all  that  a  rich 
"  and  fertile  Country,  fuch  as  ours  is,  can  afford.  Put 
"  what  Price  you  pleafe  on  our  Protection:  We  (hall 
"  fubmit  to  what  Terms  you  yourfelves  fhall  judge  rea- 
"  fonable,  provided  by  your  Aid  we  are  enabled  to  drive 
"  the  Enemy  out  of  our  Country."  ( i ) 

The  Britons  having  thus  declared   the  Caufe  of  their 
coming,  the  Saxon  General   return'd    this   (hort  Anfwer ; 
"  Be  affured  the  Saxons  will  (tand  by  you  in  your  preffing 
"  Neceffities."       So  favorable   an  Anfwer  infpiring  theNenn. 
Ambaffadors  with  hopes  of  Succefs  in    their  Negotiation,  Malm.  1. u 
they  us'd  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to  bring  it  to  a  fpeedy  ^  Re£* 
Conclufion.      At  laft  they  had  the  Satisfaction  to  obtain  anjjede,  i.'i." 
Aid  of  nine  thoufand  Men,    on  certain  Terms,    the  prin-  c.  15. 
cipal   whereof  was,    That  the    Saxons  (hould  be  put   in 
Pofleflion  of  the  Ifle  of  Thanct,   adjacent  to  Kent,    where 
they  were  to  land,    and  their  Troops  paid,  and  muintain'd 


be  procur'd 

their  Hopes   with    his   flattering    Speeches,    he   prevented 

them    from    maturely  reflecting  on   the    Confequences   of  by  the  Britons. 
VhtAvM-  their  Proceedings.      Every  Man    therefore   being    wholly         Britain  was   not  unknown  to  the  Saxons.     They  had  7T.Sarci» 

jMp  an     intent  upon  freeing  himfelf   from  the  prefent  Evils,    the  long  before  begun  to  render  themfelves  formidable  to  thef  ™%J^ 

Ambaffadors  were  fent  away  in  all  hafte,   and  the  Nego-  Eaftern  Coafts  of  the  Bland,  where  they  had  even  made£  Bri4in"!S 


jcTit  ewjy. 


V/       : ;  id 
tj  ijat  Saxons. 


tiation  (trongly  recommended  to  their  Care,  on  the  Succefs 
whereof  entirely  depended,  as  they  imagin'd,  the  Safety  of 
their  Country.  The  Dominion  of  the  Saxons  reach'd  then 
to  the  German  Ocean,  and  their  Conquefts  had  been  car- 
ried even  into  Zealand.  Upon  the  Arrival  of  the  Britilh 
Ambaffadors,  Witigifil,  General  of  the  Saxons,  having  cal- 
led an  Affembly  to  hear  what  they  had  to  propofe,  the 
Head  of  the  Ambaffy  made  the  following  Speech : 

"  Illuflrious  and  Generous  Saxons,  the  Britons,  harrafs'd 
"  and  opprefs'd  by  the  continual  Inroads  of  the  Pifis  and 
"  Scots,  their  Neighbours  and  Enemies,  fent  us  to  you  to 
"  implore  your  Affiltance.  The  Fame  of  your  Victories 
"  has  reach'd  our  Ears.  We  arefenfible  your  Arms  are 
"  irrefiftible,  and  therefore  are  come  te  fue  for  your  Pro- 
"  tedtion.  Britain  for  many  Years  made  a  confiderable 
"  Part  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  our  Matters  having 
"  abandon 'd  us,    we  know  no  Nation  more  powerful  than 

(1)  Witubind,  a  Saxon  Hiitorian,  puts  thelc  Words  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Bt    j 
the  deplorable  Condition  of  the  Brians.     Bafin.     Wittcbini  hv'd  in  the  IXth  Century.    The  ablblute  Subjection  in  this  Speech  is  thought  to  be  more  th 
Br-.t  n:  promVd,  it  not  icing  mention'd  by  Btdt  or  Etbrlmerd,  both  Saxms.     Thc:r  quarrelling  with  the£nr»ri  afterwards  about  their  Pay,  as  Cr/i,-:  ex- 
preily  lays,  fliews  they  came  over  as  Mercenary  Soldiers.     See  Note  below  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  p.  irj. 

(2)  Hagljt  fcnitus  a  Sune-Htrfe,  and  Ikrfi  a  Hwfi.     It  was  ufbal  with  theSaxons  to  give  their  Children  the  Names  of  Animals.     Bafin,     Hence  ameng 
us  a:  this  Day,  the  Names  hmb,  Bear,  Fix,  Buck,  &c.    The  Riirmu  had  the  fame  Cuftora,  wioi.i.  Cmulm,  Afcr,  &<■ 


feveral  Defcents.  If  they  had  not  yet  attempted  any  cieotf.  Men. 
Conquefts  there,  it  was  becaufe  Thole  they  had  under-  M«lnl- 
taken  on  the  Continent  were  thought  to  be  of  more  Im- 
portance. It  may  be  too,  as  they  were  hitherto  ignorant 
of  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Britons,  they  were  afraid  of  in- 
gaging  in  any  great  Enterprize.  However  this  be,  the 
prefent  Ambaffy,  at  fuch  a  Juncture,  was  extremely  pro- 
per to  raife  a  Defire  to  fettle  in  their  Country.  The 
Britons  were  themfelves  the  Difcoverers  of  their  Weak- 
nefs. On  the  other  Hand,  the  Saxons  were  now  feated 
alono-  the  Coafts  of  the  German  Ocean,  from  whence  they 
mioht  always  have  an  Eye  to  what  pafs'd  in  Britain.  It 
is  no  wonder  therefore,  if  without  much  Deliberation,  they 
promis'd  their  Affiltance  to  the  Britons,  fince  they  intended 
to  improve  fo  fair  an  Oportunity  of  fettling  in  the  If- 
land.  Hengijl  and  Horfa  (z),  both  Sons  of  Witigifil,  Hoigji 
were  appointed  to  command  the  Troops  defigned  for  the 
Aid  of  the  Britons. 

.      7 .  ><  . 

■tijb  AmbafTadors,  and  it  can't  be  denied  that  they  arc  very  natural,  cor.! 
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Hengift 
Charael, 
Verfteg. 


Hengift  was  about  thirty  Years  old.  He  firft  bore  Arms 
under  his  Father  Wttigtfli  after  which,  for  his  Improve- 
ment in  the  Art  of  War,  he  went  and  ferved  in  the  Roman 
Armies,  where  the  Emperors  generally  kept  fome  Saxon 
Troops  in  their  Pay.  This  young  Warrior  was  endow'd 
with  all  the  neceffary  Qualifications  for  accomplifhing  the 
Undertaking  committed  to  his  Management.  His  Valour 
and  Experience,  the  Solidity  of  his  Judgment,  his  Addrefs, 
his  eafy  and  engaging  Behaviour, warranted  in  fome  Meafure 
his  Succefs.  All  thefe  excellent  Qualities  determined  the 
Saxon  General  to  procure  for  his  Son  fo  fair  an  occafion  to 
difplay  his  Talents.  As  for  his  Brother  Horfa,  nothing 
particular  is  faid  of  him. 

The  Saxons,  notwithftanding  their  Promifc,  did  not 
think  proper  to  fend  over  at  once  fo  confiderable  a  Body 
of  Forces  as  nine  Thoufand  Men,  into  a  Country  but  im- 
pel feitly  known  to  them.  Wherefore,  pretending  the  reft 
were  not  ready  by  reafon  of  their  great  Diftance  from  the 
Place  of  Imbarkation,  they  caufed  only  a  Part  to  be  put 
on  board  three  Veflels  ( 1 ).  The  very  Name  of  thefe  Vef- 
fels  plainly  enough  demonftrates  they  could  hold  but  a  very 
inconfiderable  Number  (2).  The  Hiftorians  have  not  ex- 
prefly  marked  the  Place  of  this  firft  Imbarkation.  It  may 
very  probably  be  conjectured  to  have  been  in  Zealand,  as 
.  that  Country  was  then  in  the  Poffeffion  of  the  Saxons.  Be- 

Chron  Zel.  ^es  lt  would  have  been  difficult  to  chufe  a  more  conve- 
nient Place,  or  one  nearer  the  Ifle  of  Tbanet,  where  thefe 
Forces  were  to  land. 

Vortigern,  having  his  own,  much  more  than  the  Nati- 
on's Intereft  at  Heart,  was  highly  delighted  with  the  Suc- 
cefs of  his  AmbafTy.  He  was  not  ignorant  how  his  Sub- 
jects flood  affected  towards  him.  And  this  no  lefs  than 
the  Delireof  repulfing  the  common  Enemy  had  moved  him 
to  (ue  for  the  Affiftance  of  the  Saxons,  flattering  himfelf 
that  he  fhould  eafily  engage  thefe  Foreigners  to  grant  him 
a  particular  Protection.  With  this  View  and  Expectation 
he  goes  to  the  Sea-fide,  and  waits  their  coming,  to  pre- 
poffefs  them  in  his  Favour,  by  his  Civility  and  Refpect. 
449>  Mean  while  Hengift  and  Horfa   fetting  fail,   arrive   at 

^T"  Ebht'sfleet  in  the  Ifle  of  Tbanet.     Thefe  firft  Saxon  Troops 
Britain.       arc  faid  by  moft  Hiftorians  to  land  in  the  Year  449,  though 
Sax.  Ann.    by  fome  this  Event  is  placed  a  few  Years  fooner  or  later. 
Huntingd.     yorf\gern  receives  his  new  Friends  with  extraordinary  Ca- 
refles,  putting   them  immediately  in  poffeffion  of  the  Ifle 
according  to  Agreement.     When  they  had  refrefhed  them- 
felves  a  little,  he  led  them  againft  the  Picls  and  Scots  that 
Titfi  Baitk   were  advanced  as  far  as  Stamford  in  Lincoln/hire.     In  the 
iitzuten  the  £rft  Battle,  the  Iflanders  according  to  Cuftom,  began  with 
mrrAtm  "    throwing  their  Darts,  which  made  but  little  Impreflion  on 
Faftc.         warlike  Troops  that  defpifed  that  way  of  fighting.     The 
Saxons  having  ftood  this  firft  Charge  without  the  leaft  Mo- 
tion, advanced  in   good  Order,  and  coming  to  clofe  fight, 
quickly   routed   Enemies    already    terrified    by  their  very 
Looks.     The  northern  Men  flighted  at  the  Sight  of  thefe 
Foreigners,  and  fore'd  to  engage  in  a  different  Manner  from 
what  they  were  ufed  to,  made  but  a  faint  Refiftance,  and 
foon  left  their  new  Enemies   in  poffeffion  of  the  Field  of 
Battle.  Their  future  Attempts  had  no  better  Succefs,  and 
in  all  their  Encounters  with  the  Saxons,  they  were  continu- 
Malm.  I.  i.a"y  worfted.     Being  quite  difcouraged  by  thefe   frequent 
Defeats,    they  abandon   their  Conquefts  by  degrees,    and 
retire  into  their  own  Country,  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as 
engaging  with  the  Saxons. 
Vortigern.         Vortigern  was  overjoyed   to  fee  his  Projects  fucceed  thus 
^uTfoi!        far  *°  happily.     But  his  main  Point,  the  winning  the  Sax- 
Landi  near  ons  to  his   particular  Intereft,    was  yet  unexecuted.     To 
Lincoln.       that  end,  he  prefents   the  two  Saxon  Brothers  with  fome 
cm',.         Lands  in  Lincoln/hire,  where  they  gave  the  Enemies  the 
1.  3.  c.2.     firft  repulfe  (3).     But  if  Vorligern  was  purfuing  his  Ends, 
LanEh,         Hengijl  was  no  lefs  mindful  of  his  own  Intereft.  The  Mo- 
ment he  perceives  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Britons,  he  enter- 
tains Hopes  of  procuring  a  Settlement  in  Britain,  and  be- 
gins to  lay  his   Meafures  accordingly.     But  he  muft  pro- 
ceed by  degrees,    and  find  means  to  execute  his  Defign, 
without  difcovering  his  Intentions.     The  Lands  given  him 
by  Vartigern,  furnifh  him  with  an  Opportunity  to  caufe  the 
Britons  to  fall  into  the  Snare  he  intends  to  lay  for  them. 
He  reprefents  to  the  King,  that  the  Service  he  was  doing 
the  Britons  in  the  North,  keeping  him  at  a  Diftance  from 
the  Ifle  of  Tbanet,  he  had  no  place  to  fecure  the  Booty  taken 
from  the  Enemies,    and  therefore  had  reafon  to  fear  that 


Chron.  Reg. 


whilft  he  was  employed  in  the  northern  Wars,  he  might 
be  deprived  of  the  Fruits  of  his  Labours.      For  this  Caufe, 
he  defires  leave  to  build  a  little  Fort  fomewhere  on  the 
Lands  lately  given  him.     Vortigern,  who  fought  all  Occa- 
fions  to  pleafe  him,  readily  complies  with  his  Requeft.      If  Hengift 
moft  of   the  Hiftorians  may  be  credited,  he  only  defired  to  k"'U: 
wall   in   as   much  Land   as   an  Ox-hide   could   furround,  JX"u' 
which  being  granted,    he  cut  the  Hide  into  fmall  Thongs, 
and  encloling  with  them  a  Space  large  enough  for  his  pur- 
pofe,    haftily  ran  up  a  Fort,  before  the  Britons  had  time  to 
oppofe  it.     This  Circumftance  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Name  of  the  Fort  it  felf,  Tbong-cafter  (4),  that  is,  the 
Caftle  of  Thongs  (;).     It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  the 
Name  of  this  Caftle  gave  occafion  to  apply  it  to  the  Story 
Jttjiin  relates  of  Dido  when  going  to  build  Carthage.     But  Jufii  1. 18. 
on  the  other  hand,  Hengijl  whilft   he  ferved  in  the  Roman 
Armies,  might,  very  poffibly,  be  informed  of  this  Artifice 
of  Dido's,    and  practife  it  in  Britain. 

The  Britons  feeing  a  Caftle  built  in  the  Heart  of  their  rhe  Britons 
Country,    begin  to  murmur  againft  their  King,    and   fu- ' mfhi"  "■? 
fpect  him    of  fecretly  favoring  the  Saxons.      Thefe   Mur-  V'Jrt'£an, 
mure   gave    Hengijl   Opportunity,    who    had    now   div'd 
into  Vortigern's  private  Intentions,    to  make  an  Advantage 
of   that  Prince's  Circumftances.      He    reprefents  to    him, 
"  That  the  Britons  are  grown  fo  infolent  fince  their  Deli-  Hengift  tf- 
"  verance  from  their  Enemies,  that  they  only  wait  an  Op--^'1  h ""  A$' 
"  portunity  to  rob  him  of  his  Crown,    and  give  it  to  a^NnT'c  37. 
"  other.     That  this  Intimation,  coming  from  good  Hands, 
"  ought  to  make  him  fenfible  that  the  Rebellion  of  his 
"  Subjects  is  no  lefs  to  be  feared,  than  the  Invafion  of  the 
•'  Bids  and  Scots ;  and  therefore  advifes  him  to  fecure  him- 
"  felf  from  the  approaching  Storm,    by  fending  for  more 
u  Saxons,  and  ftrengthning  himfelf  with  their  Aid  againft 
"  the  ill  Practices  of  his  Subjeds.     The  reft  of  the  Saxons, 
"  (continues  he,)  defign'd  for  the  Affiftance  of  Britain,  are 
"  all  ready,  and  only  wait  your  Orders."  Vortigern  glad-  Vortigern. 
ly  embraces  this  Advice,  which  fuits  fo  well  with  his  Pro-  <""?" ''' 
jects.     Inftead  of  railing  Objections,  he  himfelf  preffes  the 
Saxon  General  to  execute  a  Defign  which  to  him  feems  fo 
advantagious.       Hengijl   having    thus  obtain'd  Vortigern's  Hengift  m- 
Confent,    defires  his  Father  IVitigifd  to  fend  over  the  reft/"/A  "  D'- 
of  the  Forces  out  of  Hand.     He  acquaints  him  with  thei^f/' 
Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Country,  and  Effeminacy  of  the  W&-JtttU  I  B.i- 
bitants,    affuring  him,    if  the  Saxons  wifely  improved  this  "'"• 
Opportunity,  they  might  hope  for  a  Settlement  in  Britain,  Milm-U  l' 
no   lefs  advantagious  and  glorious  than  what  they  enjoy'd 
in  Germany.       IVitigiftl,  who  had  great  Expectations  from  Amvl** 
his  bon  s  Expedition,    fends    the  defired  Supplies    without/^  Body  of 
Delay.      He  equips   fixteen    large  Veflels  to  tranfport   theSaxons>,J"',A 
Forces,  and  with  them  (ends  Ef  us  and  Rowena,  eldeft  Son  R^erT' 
and  Niece  (6)  of  Hengijl.       This  fecond  Body  of  Saxont      450. 
arnv'd  in  Britain  in  450,  about  a  Year  after  the  firft.         Malm. 

As  foon  as  the  Britijh  Monarch  and  the  Saxon  General  'v'-c-  r" 
faw  themfelves  thus  ftrengthen'd,    they  behav'd  in  a  very  Wrfengift 
different  Manner  to  the  Britons  from  what  thev  had  done  4rf,aw 
before.     Vortigern  grown  more  powerful,    renders  himfelf  £*<&? 
more  abfolute.     He  treats  his  Subjeas  with  great  Hauoh-  m"' 
tinefs,  and  thereby  more  ftrongly  confirms  their  Sufpicions 
of   him.     He  even  makes  no    fcruple  to   affign   Habita- 
tions for  the  New-comers,  without  ever  advifing  with  bis 
Subjects.     From   that  time   a   ftrifl  Union  is  form'd  be- 
tween Vortigern  and  Hengijl.     They  had  need  of  each  o- 
ther  for  their  mutual  Defence  againft  the  Britons,  who  pub- 
lickly  exprels'd  their  Difcontent. 

Mean  while,  Hengift  forgqt  nothing  that  could  promote  Hengift  ft* 
hisDehgns.     Above  all,    he   ftudies  to  know  the  Humor  'Slr.fir 
and  Character  of  Vortigern,    and  eafilv  perceives  Love  and  Y.™  %""' 
Pleafure  to  be  his  predominant  Paffion.       Accordingly  he 
lays  a  Snare,    which  he  thinks,    the  Monarch  can  hardly 
efcape  falling  into.     Having  expj-ef.'d  on  feveral  Occafions,  He  ,W*» 
his  Acknowledgments  for  the  many  Favors  received  at  his*'™  <° 
Hands,  lie  intreats  him  to  honour  him  with  his  Company  Thons* 
atTbong-caJler,  where  he  earneftly  defires  to  entertain  him 
and  fhew  him  fome  Marks  of  his  RefpeCt  and  Gratitude.' 
Vortigern  readily  accepts  of  this  Invitation,    confidering  it  Vortigern 
as  a    frefh  Means  to  ftrengthen  the  Friendfhip  comraded "»rm  "  "' 
with  the  Heads  of  the  Saxons,    and  which  is  fo  expedient 
for  him.     Hengijl  receives  him  with  all  the  Refpect  due  to 
a  great  King,  his  Friend  and  Benefactor.     A  fplendid  and 
exquifite  Entertainment  is  prepared  for  him,    but  nothing 
pleafes  the  Royal  Gueft  fo  much  as  the  young  Rowerui,  the 


(I)  Gttfrey  f  Mor.moutb  C,ys,  thefe  three  Ships,  full  of  armed  Men,  happened  to  come  to  Kent  by  chance,  and  that  the  Generals  Hengift  and  Horfa  belne 
brought  betorc  Vortigern,  he  retained  them  and  then  Troops  in  his  Service    1.6    c  10  "«"S 

ft]  Th7  "5  "''/!  h'  thc  H,?°7ns  'mt'i'  auU-  ''  '■"  Dmf '  Uh  !'in  E"ZW-  Kah-     Ratin-     h  is  6id  in  C«"**.  P-  exxii.  that  KM*  was  a  gene- 
ral Name  tor  their  Sh^,— — C>/«,  tiojtra  l„:gIla,  !«,£„  nayibu, CM.  p.  7.     Malm.  p.  8.     Bede,  1.  ,.  e.  t-.     It'  mult  be  noted,  that  ce,  fi    f„ 

itaxon,  js  pronounc  u  like  kef  ki.  j  >  >  «■',  iu 

(3)  Some/*  thefe  Lands  were  in  Ker.t.     B„t  G^tfMmmutbtBrttm,  they  were  in  LtJidefi*  Regim,   or   rather  Undtfii  in  Li.dfe,.    L„;et,m  is 
Latin  for  Litmln,  Guff.  Mm.  1,  6.  c.  ii.     Re$m  by  miftalce  quotes  Nermiu:.  J         -nnuau  a 

(4.)   Aectpitcjue  folum  faCti  de  nomine  Thongum 
,,„,       ,.    „  Taurmoquantumpoteratcircundaretergo.  Epit.nf  the  Sift.  fEng.in  Latin  Pirfi.     Rapin. 

mp***g.ujhr,  m  Wdjb  Caer-Egarry,  both  Unifying  the  fame  Thing,)  lies  about  fix  Mifc  from  Grimjiy  in  UnciMbir, 

"he  was  W^i/f's  Niece.    See  tyW  p.  »83.    But  MttfrJhurJ,  p.  9,    Mat-  IVelh,,  ».,,«.  Hunting, 
was  Hatpjt  s  Daughter,  J       r    >  £« 

greater!; 


(Gj  Ulitarpius,  it  feems,  is   the  only  one  who  affirms  fli 
p.  310.    Gc'jf.  Mum,  1.  6,  c,  iz,  all  .igtce  in  faying  Ski 
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greateft  Beauty  of  her  time.  Hengiji  her  Uncle,  under 
colour  of  doing  Honor  to  Vortigern,  but  in  reality  that  he 
might,  during;  the  Feaft,  feed  his  Eyeis  with  fo  lovely  an 
Object,  ordered  her  to  place  herfelf  juft  before  the  King. 
'alls  in  qr-jjg  Contrivance  fucceeded  as  Hengiji  expected.  Vortigern 


and  fa 

b    keeps  his  Eyes  continually  fix'd  on  Rowena,  who  by  her 


Rowcna. 


Looks  gives  him  to  underftand,  fhe  is  not  infenfible  of  the 
Honor  he  does  her.  Hengiji  perceiving  with  Joy  the  fud- 
den  Effect  of  Rowena's  Charms  on  the  King,  is  unwilling 
to  cive  his  growing  Paffion  time  to  cool.  He  makes  a 
Sign  to  his  "Niece,  who  immediately  going  to  the  Side- 
Board,  fills  a  Gold  Cup  with  Wine,  and  prefents  it  on 
Geoff.  Mon.  her  Knees  to  the  King,  faving  in  her  Language,  Liever 
I16.  c.  i%.  gynfcg^  ivajs  lje\lt  that  is,  Lord  King,  your  Health.  Vor- 
tigern  agreeably  furprized,  turns  to  his  Interpreter  and  asks 
what  fhe  faid,  and  how  he  muft  anfwer  her  after  the  Saxon 
manner.  Being  informed,  he  looks  very  amoroufly  on 
Rowena,  and  anfwers  in  Saxon,  Drinck  Heil,  that  is,  Do 
you  your  felf  drink  the  Health.  Whereupon,  Rowena  juft 
putting  the  Cup  to  her  Lips,  prefents  it  to  the  King,  who 
taking  it,  rifes  up  immediately  and  gives  her  a  Salute. 
Rowena  receives  it  in  a  very  refpectful  manner,  as  feniible 
of  the  great  Honour  done  her,  and  making  a  profound 
Reverence,  withdraws,  leaving  the  Monarch  full  of  Love 
and  Defire.  This  may  be  called  a  very  fatal  Moment  for 
Britain,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter.  So  true  it  is,  the  greateft 
Events  fpring  fometimes  from  Things  that  appear  at  firft 
of  very  little  Confequence. 
tie  demands  From  that  time  Vortigern's  Thoughts  are  wholly  em- 
hcr  in  Mar-  p{0yed  how  to  fccure  the  Poffeffion  of  Rowena.  Tho'  he 
r'"s''  has  a  Wife,  his  Paffion  caufing  him  to  overlook  all  Obfta- 

Hengift  _    cles,  he  demands  her  in  Marriage.     But  Hengiji,  willing 
JljrttDijp-   by  Difficulties  to  inflame  the  King's  Defires,  anfwers,  he 
cannot,  contrary  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Saxons,    give  his 
Niece  to  a  Prince  already   married,  adding,  Rowena  was 
not  entirely  in  his  difpofal ;  and  the  Princes  of  his  Nation, 
and  particularly  his  Father,  would  not  perhaps  ever  confent 
fhe  ihould  be   married  to  a  Chriftian  Prince,  how  honora- 
Vortigem     D]e  foever  the  Alliance  might  be.     But  the  amorous  Vor- 
fnji  mcani   t;„.nl    W|M  burns  with  exceffive  Defire  to  enjoy  Rowena, 

fo    retrieve  o         '  J    J  * 

them  til,      finds  Expedients  to  overcome  all   thefe  Difficulties.     He 
begins  with  divorcing  his  Wife,  by  whom  he  had  feveral 
Children.     Then  he   promifes   Rnvena  the   free  Exercife 
of  her  Religion,  and  to  flop  the  Mouths  of  the  Saxon  Prin- 
ces, whole  Reproaches  Hengiji  fecms  to  fear,  devifes  an 
He  prmija  Expedient,  (or  perhaps  it  is  fuggefted  to  him)  by  which , 
Hengift  tte  as  |^e  imaging  he  may  reconcile  Love  and  Policy.     And 
Kent.  tn's  was  t0  'nveft  Hengiji  and  Horfa  with  the  Sovereignty 

of  Kent,  and  give  them  leave  to  people  it  with  Saxons.  The 
Moment  he  came  to  this  Refolution,  all  Obftacles  began 
to  vanifh,  and  the  politick  Saxon,  who  had  feem'd  back- 
ward only  to  make  the  better  Bargain,  thought  it  time  to 
Wbtnuftm    give  his  Confent.     He  delivers  therefore  his  Niece  to  the 
tb,Marri.igt  amorous  Monarch,  and  takes  Pofieflion  of  Kent,  magnify- 
«J"hS  ing  this  Proof  of  his  Retped  and  Gratitude,  as  if  the  King 
takes  Pcjef-  were  highly  obliged  to  him.     Vortigern  was  fo  blinded  by 
>"'"•  his  Paffion,  that  he  thought  himfelf  a  great  Gainer  by  the 

Geoff!  Mon.  Exchange  (i).     This  Agreement  was  made  fo  privately, 
1.3.  c.  1.     that  Gorongus  (2),  Prince  or  Governor  of  Kent,  was  dif- 
pofleffed  before  he  could  take  any  Meafures  to  oppofe  it. 
So  impatient  was  Vortigern  to  conclude  this  fatal  Bargain ! 
The  Britons  In  vain  did  the   Britons  murmur  againft  this  Marriage, 
""""'"'       and  complain  of  the  King's  Bounty.     Hengiji,  regardlefs 
Vortigern.    °f  their  Murmurs,  ftrengthened  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible 
in  his  new  Sovereignty,  confidering  withal  of  frefh  means 
Hengift        to  aggrandize  himfelf.   But  before  he  difcovered  his  Inten- 
/"'""  "m     tion,  he  wanted  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the  Britons,  who 
G.Mcii.  1.4.  plainly  fhewed  how  they  flood  affected  towards  him.  Ever 
Malm.         lince  it  was  known  he  intended  to  fettle  in  the  Ifland  they 
could  no  longer  rely  on  him,  or  rather,  look'd  upon  him 
as  a  profeffed  Enemy. 

Whilft  the  Britons  were  venting  their  fruitlefs  Com- 
plaints againft  their  Monarch  and  the  Saxons,  Hengiji  was 
ferioufly  thinking  of  his  Concerns.  Tho'  he  had  a  good 
Body  of  Troops  under  his  Command,  that  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  vaft  Projects.  He 
thought  it  properer  therefore  to  conceal  them  till  he  was 
in  condition  to  declare  his  Intentions.  The  Siruation 
Vortigern  was  in,  made  him  hope  it  was  not  impoffible  to 
make  that  Prince  fubfervient  to  his  Defigns,  whilft  he 
fhould  imagine  he  was  labouring  only  for  himfelf.  To  that 
end,  he  pretended  to  be  more  attach'd  than  ever  to  his 
Perfon  and  Intcreft,  and  endeavoured  by  fundry  means  to 
perfuade  him  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  Service.  His 
Aim  was  to  induce  him  gradually  by  thefe  Marks  of  Af- 
feftion,  to  be  wholly  guided  by  his  Counfels.  When  he 
thought  he  had  fufficiently  gain'd  his  Confidence,  he  re- 
prefented  to-  him,  "  That  his  Subjects  were  difpleafed 
"  with  him,  and  in  all  appearance  waited  only  for  a  fa- 


"  vorable  Opportunity  to  execute  the  ill  Defigns  they  had 
"  form'd  :  That  an  Opportunity  would  infalliby  offer 
"  when  the  Saxon  Troops  fhould  be  employed  in  the 
'"  northern  Wars ;  and  then  being  deftitute  of  the  Affift- 
"  ance  of  his  Friends,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
"  pos'd  to  the  Infults  of  thofe  that  hated  him  :  That  he 
"  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  him,  his  Subjects 
"  held  Intelligence  with  Ambroftus  Aurelianus,  who  was  at 
"  the  Court  of  Aldroen  King  of  Armorica,  and  probably 
"  had  confpired  to  fet  that  Prince  on  the  Throne."  There 
was  fome  ground  for  Hengi/l's  thus  artfully  hinting  the 
Danger  Vortigern  was  in  from  Amhrofius.  That  Prince  Ambrofiu,, 
was  of  Roman  Extraction,  and  according  to  the  general  ,t  j]j„gflreU 
Opinion,  Son  of  one  of  the  Monarchs  elected  by  the  Bri-'Orig.p.  319. 
ions  after  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  (3).  As  he  was  very  G,ld-  P-  9- 
young  when  his  Father  died,  his  Youth  fcreened  him  from 
thejealoufy  of  thofe  that  attended  the  Throne  immediately 
or  fhortly  after.  But  it  was  otherwife  when  Vortigern  came 
to  the  Crown.  A  ftrong  Party  being  form'd  in  favor  of 
Ambrofms,  the  new  Monarch  was  fo  filled  with  Sufpicions, 
that  he  fought  means  to  deftroy  the  young  Prince.  The 
Danger  Amhrofius  was  expofed  to  obliging  him  to  quit 
Britain,  he  retired  to  Aldroen  his  Relation,  where  he  was 
waitidg  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  come  and  head  his 
Party.  This  being  the  Cafe  between  Vortigern  and  Am- 
broftus, what  the  Saxon  Prince  faid  could  not  but  make 
deep  Impretlion  on  his  Mind. 

By  thefe  continual  Marks  of  a  feemingly  difinterefted 
Friendfhip,  Hengiji  led  the  Britijh  Monarch  by  degrees  to 
feek  of  his  own  accord,  the  means  he  defign'd  to  furnifh 
him  with,  namely,  the  fending  for  a  greater  Number  of 
Saxon  Troops.  His  Aim  was  to  put  himfelf  in  condition 
to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Britons,  and  withal  to  be 
independent  of  the  King;  which  lie  could  not  attain  to  but 
by  the  means  he  intended.  Vortigern,  defpairing  ever  to 
regain  the  Affection  of  his  Subjects,  and  confidering  Am- 
hrofius, tho'  abfent,  as  a  very  dangerous  Rival,  faw  his 
whole  Refuge  lay  in  the  Saxon  Prince,  whom  he  deemed 
his  beft  Friend,  and  accordingly  to  him  it  was  he  applied 
for  Advice  and  Afliftance.  Hengiji  tells  him,  "  All  the 
"  Saxons  in  Britain  are  at  his  Devotion,  but  their  Num- 
"  ber  is  too  inconfiderable  to  protect  him."  Adding, 
*'  The  Britons,  in  all  likelihood,  will  not  fail  to  fhew  Brit.  Hilt. 
"  their  Difcontent,  whilft  the  Saxons  are  in  the  North,  '•  3-  c-  *• 
"  and  therefore  he  fees  but  one  way  to  fecure  the  King 
"  from  their  Plots,  which  is,  to  fend  for  more  Saxons  to 
"  be  commanded  by  trufty  Leaders,  who  will  implicitly 
"  follow  his  Orders."  This  Advice  being  agreeable  to  Vor- 
tigern's Intentions,  he  immediately  clofes  with  it.  Hengiji 
promifes  to  fend  the  new  Troops  into  the  North,  againft 
the  Pic~is  and  Scots,  whilft  he  flays  himfelf  in  Kent  to  have 
an  Eye  upon  the  Male-contents.  This  Precaution  feem'd 
very  proper  to  prevent  the  Infurrection  of  the  Britons,  who 
by  that  means  would  be  hemm'd  in  by  the  Saxon  Forces. 

Hengiji  having  obtained   the  King's  Confent,  fentfora      452. 
Fleet  of  forty  Ships,  conducted  by  Oiia  his  Brother,  who  °^a.  *** 
brought  with  him  his  Son  Ebufa,  and  a  great  Number  of.,,,/  ,;.„/,  ;„ 
Saxon  Troops.     Thefe  New-Comers  begin  with  ravifhingr«  North 
the  Oreades,  then  making  a  Defcent  on  the  Coafts  of  the  Ti"h  SiXm 
Picls,  oblige  the  Inhabitants  to    retire  Northwards.     AsNcn.' 
foon  as  the  Picls  had  thus  deferted  part  of  their  Country,  Ge  iff.  Mo» 
the  Saxons  feated  themfelves  there  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  was  Cam" 
not  poffible  to  difpoffefs  them.     At  firft  they  fettled  on 
the  North-fide  of  the  Tine  towards  the  Eaft.     Afterwards 
they  advane'd  towards  the  South,    and  drove  the  Britons 
beyond  the  Hnmber;  but  this  was  done  by  degrees.  This 
third  Body  of  Saxons  arriv'd  in  452,  three  Years  after  the 
Firft.     With  thefe  frefh    Supplies,  Hengiji  found  himfelf 
ftrong  enough  to   be  in  no    great  fear  of  any  Attempt 
from  the  Britons :  Nay,  he  began   to  fhew  lefs  Refpect 
for  Vortigern,  and  under  colour  of  wanting  frequent  Re- 
cruits to  keep  up  the  Number  of  his  Forces,  fent  for  con- 
tinual Supplies  from   Germany  without  asking  his  Leave. 
At  length  he  throws  away  the  Mask,  and  making  bitter  Gild.  Beat, 
Complaints  that  the  Saxons  were  not  duly  paid  according '"  '•  c'  "51 
to  Agreement,    boldly  demands  the  Arrears,  threatening, 
without  prompt  and  full  payment,  to  do  himfelf  Juftice. 

The  Britons,  furprized  at  thefe  Menaces,  and  greatly      453. 
mortified  to  fee  Hengiji  in  a  condition  to  do  as  he  proudly  Vortimer 
threatned,  began  to  route  themfelves,  and  think  of  means  to  ^T'-'f" 
free  themfelves  from  thefe  Foreigners.  Vortimer,  eldefi  Son  ,'a  drive  out 
of  Vortigern,  had  beheld  hitherto  with  extreme  Regret,  how  '*«  Saxons, 
the  Saxons,  by  his  Father's  Fault,  ftrengthened  themfelves  J*!llB'  '"  *" 
daily,  and  had  very  much  dreaded  the  Confequences  thereof. 
As  foon  as  he  faw  the  Britons  in  Emotion,  he  improv'd  the 
Opportunity,  and  reprefented  to  the  leading  Men  that  it 
was  time  to  apply  an  effectual  Remedy  to  the  Evils  they 
lay   under.     He   told  them,    his   Father's   Cowardice,  or 
perhaps  Treachery,  had  been  the  Occalion  of  the  Saxons 


( J )  This  Story  of  Rtmjena  is  the  lei's  authentic!:,  for  not  being  mentioned  by  Bede  or  Gild.is,  and  related  by  Yulmfbury  as  a  Report  only. 

(2)  Camden  takes  Gorongus  to  be  the  Name  of  an  Office  or  Employment.     See  Langboin,  Cbrtm\  Reg.  Aug.     Rapin, 

(3)  He  is  faid  by  feveral  to  be  Son  of  Conjlantine,  beheaded  by  thnsriia,    Rafin, 

j  becoming 
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becoming   fo  powerful  ;    that  it  was  necefiary  therefore  to 
prevent  Vortigern  from  heaping  any  more  Favours  on  thele 
Foreigners,  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Britijh  Nation,    which 
was  in  danger  of  being  over-run,  ifMeafures  were  not  ta- 
45+'       ken  to  put  a  Stop  to  their  growing  Power.       The  Britons, 
/'^convinc'd  by  thefe  Reafons,  awak'datlaft  out  of  their  Le- 
effjiiMbh  thargy,  and  by  Vortimer's  Infligations,  the  moft  powerful  of 
Sen.  them  having  entered  into  a  private  Confederacy,  of  which 

Vortigern  had  not  the  leaf!  Notice,  fuddenly  compell'd  him 
to  make  his  Son  Partner  with  him  in  the  Government,  and 
to  leave  the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs  to  his  Care.  The  Plot 
was  fo  well  laid,  that  in  an  Inftant  Vortigern  faw  himfelf 
without  either  Fortrefs,  or  Troops,  or  Credit,  and  conftrain'd 
to  do  whatever  was  defir'd,  he  not  having  time  to  call  the 
Saxons  to  his  Aid.  As  he  had  not  miftrufled  his  own  Son, 
he  had  taken  no  care  to  guard  againft  him.  Thus  Vortimer 
was  inverted  with  the  whole  royal  Authority,  leaving  his  Fa- 
ther only  the  empty  Title  of  King  without  any  Power  ( i ). 
Tk?  War  The  new  Monarch  found  no  great  Difficulty  to  pcrfuaJe 

«£«"j!  tie  t]le  Britons,  that  nothing  but  Force  could  drive  the  Saxons 
khfdJxn.  out  °f  tne'r  Country.  It  was  but  too  plain,  from  their 
Proceedings,  that  they  did  not  defign  to  go  away  volunta- 
rily. The  War  therefore  being  refolv'd,  the  Britons  made 
Preparations  to  rid  themfelves  of  their  Gueits,  whom  they 
look'd  upon  as  their  mortal  Enemies.  Hengijl,  for  his 
part,  finding  he  was  like  to  have  a  fierce  War  upon  his 
Hands,  made  harte  and  concluded  a  Peace  with  the  Picls, 
who  were  proud  of  having  for  Allies  Men  fo  formidable  for 
their  Arms.  This  Precaution  enabled  him  to  make  a  pow- 
erful Diverfion  in  the  North  by  the  Help  of  the  Picls,  affifted 
by  the  Saxons  lately  fettled  in  thofe  Parts.  As  for  Kent,  Hcngijl 
look'd  upon  himfelf  to  be  ftrong  enough  there  to  make  head 
againft  Vortimer,  who  was  preparing  to  attack  him. 

I  am  now  going  to  enter  upon  the  Recital  of  a  War, 
which,  after  numberlefs  Engagements,  render 'd  the  Saxons 
Mafters  of  Britain.     An  Event  fo  remote  from  the  Ex- 
pectations of  the  Britons   when  they  fent  for  the  Saxons  to 
affift  them,    affords  Matter  of  Wonder  and  Admiration   at 
the  Short-fightednefs  of  Men,  and  the  Uncertainty  of  their 
Counfels!    But  before  I   relate  the  Iffue  of  this  War,      it 
will  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  Reader   that  he  is  not  to 
expect  a  full  and  particular  Account  of  Matters.     Hifto- 
rians    have   been    contented    with    relating    fome    certain 
Facts,    which  juft  ferve  to  carry  on  the  Thread  of    the 
Hiftory,  but  hardly  give  us  a  general  Idea  of  that  R'  volu- 
lution  which  peopled  Britain  with  new  Inhabitants,  and  in- 
troduced a  new  Face  of  Things  over  the  whole  ljland. 
The  Britons  and  Saxons  being  prepared  for  War  were  not 
IK  Haitk  o^ong  before  they  came  to  an  Ingagement.     In  the  firft  Cam- 
EglesiorJ.     paign,  the  two  Armies  met  at  Eglesford  (2)  in  Kent,  the  Saxons 
AflerMe-   jje;ng  commanded  by  Hengijl  and  Horfa,  and  the  Britons  by 
Atlielwcn-    Vortimer.  The  firft  Battle,  according  to  the  Hiftorians,  was 
dus.  Flor.     very  bloody.    Hengiji  loft  Horfa,   (3)  his  Brother,  and  with 
^„I!r|nc      his  own  Hand  flew  Catigern  (4),  youngeft  Brother  of  Vorti- 
Ranu.ph.      mtr.      If  we  may  believe   the  Britijh  Hiftorians,  Vortimer 
Ceftr.  Poiy  not  only  obtain'd  a  compleat  Victory  over  the  Saxons,  but 
c'lvHmib  dr'ving  Hengijl  as  far  as  the  Hie  of  Thanet,  compell'd  him 
I.  1.  ,.  i.     to  imbark  and  fly  into  Germany.  But  by  what  follow'd  after 
this  Battle,  it  is  evident,  if  the  Saxons  were  not  victorious,  at 
leaft  they  were  not  vanquifh'd  (5),  fince  all  their  Hiftorians 
unanimoufiy  affirm,  that  this  very  Year  45;,  immediately 
Hencift        after  the  Battle,    Hengiji  firft  took  upon  him  the  Title  of 
uiei  -.it       King  of  Kent,    which  doubtlefs  he  would  not  have  done, 
ink  uj  m»j  |ia£j  j^  keen  (jefeate(]  anj  obliged  to  fly  into  Germany, 
trie.  One  muft  not  be  furprized  to  find  fo  great  Contrariety 

Ann.  Sax.  among  the  Hiftorians  concerning  Events  fo  remote  from 
our  Time ;  when  even  the  Authors  that  write  of  what  has 
pafs'd  in  our  Days,  very  rarely  agree  in  Facts,  which  by 
their  late  Date,  might  eaiily  be  known. 

Two  Years  after,  another  Battle  was  fought  near  Crecan- 

Th'V'l    f0,'d{(>)  in  Kent,  where'mVortimcr  was  entirely  defeated  with 

•fCrccan-    tne  Lofs  of  more  than  4000  Men  and  his  beft  Officers.  Not 

f»rJ-  being  able  to  keep  the  Field,  he  was  forced  to  fhut  himfelf 

BoW  i     up  in  London,  till  he  could  draw  another  Army  together.  In 

Hen.'  Hun-  the  mean  while  Hengiji,    to  ftrike  the  greater  Terror  into 

tingd.  A  2.   t]ie  Britons,    ravaged  the  Country  in   a  mercilefs  manner. 

Sax.  Ann.    -phey  tnat  were  mofl.  expos'd  to  the  Fury  of  the  Saxons, 

quitted   their  Houles,    and  fled  to  the  Woods  for  Refuge. 

Some  abandon'd  their  Country,    and  retir'd  into  Armories, 

where  they  were  civilly  receiv'd  by  King  Aldroen.     During 

thefe  Devaluations,  the  very  Churches  were  not  fpared,  but 

all  that  were  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Saxons  were  re- 

due'd  to  Arties.     Thefe  barbarous  Pagans,  joining  to  their 

natural  Fiercenefs  a  Religious  Zeal,    thought  they  honoured 

their  Gods,  by  inhumanly  treating  the  Chrijiians,  efpecially 

the  Ecclefiajlies,  who  were  mofl  cruelly  dealt  with. 


The  Britons  being  redue'd  to  this  Extremity,  their  Chiefs  **«  Britons 
afTembled  themfelves  to  confider  of  Means  to  prevent  their d'&, 
total  Ruin.     Guithelin,  Archbifhop  of  London,  and  Head  of tbYKi'ng  If 


there  was  Room  to  hope  he  would  not  abandon  them  in  c-  Monm. 
"  this  their  preffing  Neceffity."  Adding,  "  thatfinteT^-H^f' 

gernawl  Vortimer  were  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon,  he 
"  thought  it  neceffary  to  invite  over  Ambrofms  Aurcliamis, 
"  who  being  fprung  from  Iliuttrious  Ancejlors,  and  having  all 
"  the  Qualifications  to  be  defir'd  in  a  General,  would,  in  all 
'  Probability,  by  his  Valour  and  Conduct,  free  them  from 
"  their  prefent  Danger."  As  they  had  always  hated  Vorti- 
gern, and,  fince  his  laft  Defeat,  were  diffatisfied  with  Vorti- 
mer, the  common,  though  unjuft  Fate  of  vanquifh'd  Gene- 
rals, they  readily  embrae'd  the  Archbifhop's  Advice,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  go  himfelf  and  negotiate  the  Affair;  which  he 
gladly  undertook,  as  enabling  him  to  accomplifh  a  Defign  he 
had  long  been  forming.  He  fets  out  immediately  for  Armo- 
rica,  and  laying  before  Aldroen  the  deplorable  Condition  of 
the  Britons,  obtain'd  with  eafe  the  Aid  he  demanded.  Al- 
droen, who  had  fo  generoufly  receiv'd  all  the  fugitive  Britons, 
was  willing  to  give  the  Nation  a  farther  Proof  of  his  Friend- 
fhip,  by  granting  them  an  Aid  of  Ten  thoufand  Men.  He 
plac'd  Ambrofms  at  their  Head,  who  conducted  them  fafely 
to  Totnefs.  This  General  was  receiv'd  with  great  Demon-  4  -  8. 
ftrations  of  Joy,  being  look'd  upon  as  the  only  Support  of  An.:.,'  , 
the  finking  Britons.  But  this  Joy  was  not  univerfal  •  Jfor_l»"d<™">' 
timer's  Party,  ftill  powerful,  confider'd  Ambro/ius  as  one  a  Mon^rrt"' 
come  to  ufurp  the  Crown,  under  colour  of  defending  it. 
And  Vortimer  himfelf  threatned  to  punifh  feverely  thofe 
that  fhould  join  him.  Thus  the  miferable  Britons,  always 
a  Prey  to  their  inteftine  Diviiions,  inftead  of  uniting  againft 
the  common  Enemy,  prepared  to  deftroy  one  another. 

Mean  while,  Ambrofius  and  Guithelin  perceiving  the  Con-  Ambrofius 
juncture  to  be  favorable,  confpir'd  theRuinof/^r%r«andf",''.S^c" 
Vortimer.     They  began  with    reprefenting  to  their  Party,  tL  Ruin  If 
"  that  vain  were  the  Hopes  of  driving  out  theSaxons,  under"'  ,;,"E,i' 
"  the  Conduct  of  thefe  two  Kings,  the  Son  being  a  Prince'"1'  *"*'" 
"  without  Courage  or  Experience,  and   the  Father  an  Ene- 
"  my  to  the  Nation,  as  appear'd  by  his  ftrict  Union  with 
"  the  Enemies  of  the  State;  not  to  mention  his  exceffive 
"  Liberalities,    which  obliged  his  Subjects  to  take  the  Ad - 
"  miniftration  -out  of  his  Hands.     That  in  vain  therefore 
"  were  their  Preparations  to  drive  out  the  Foreigners,    if 
"  thefe   two  domeftick  Enemies  were  not  firft  deftroy 'd, 
"  who  were  in  Arms  only  to  favour  and  affift  them."  On 
the  other  hand,  Vortigern  and  Vortimer  told  their  Friends 
"  that  Ambrofius,  under  pretence  of  affifting,  was  come  to 
"  fubdue  them:    That  the  Archbifhop   was  an  ambitious  "'  ' 
"  Man,  who  fought  to  put  the  Crown  on  theHeadof,/OT-  %$$£* 
"  brofuts,  only  to  get  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Govern-  iLLi  ' 
"  ment  into  his  own  Hands,  than  which,  fuch  was  his  Arro- 
"  gance,    nothing  fhould  more  be  dreaded  by  the  Britons  : 
"  That  they  muft  wilfully  fhut  their  Eyes  not  to  fee,    that 
"  the  Defigns  of  thefe  two  Heads  of  their  Party,    were 
"  directly  oppofite  to  the  Good  of  the  Kingdom  :    That 
"  inftead  of  maiching  their  fre/l>  Troops  againft  the  Saxons, 
"  they  had  done  nothing  fince  their  Arrival,    but  caball'd 
"  with  the  People,    and  taken  Meafures  to  opprefs  thofe 
"  who  were  in  Arms  for  the  Defence  of  their  Country. 

The  mutual  Animofity  of  the  two  Parties  was  fo  violent,  C/W/f^rj 
that  they  foon  came  to  Blows,  each   preferring  his  private  am™S thc 
to  the  public  Intereft.     The  firft  Battle  was  fought  nearBritons" 
Catgwaloph  (7)  in  Carmarthen/hire.     As  it  is  difficult  from     458- 
the  confus'd  Accounts  of  Hiftorians,    to  know  on  which  ca'''tX  h 
fide  Victory  inclin'd  in  this  and  feveral  other  Engagements,  Bedl,"!  7.  ' 
I  fhall  only  obferve  that  the  civil  Wars  lafted  till  the  Year''  "' 
465,  to  the  great  weakening  of  the  Britons,  whilft  the  Saxons  "T"Z' 
had  time  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  both  in  Kent  and  beyond 
the  Humber.     To  fo  wretched  a  State  were  the  Britons  at 
laft  redue'd,  that  numbers  of  them,  harrafs'd  one  while  by 
the  Civil  War,    another  while  by  the  Saxons,    abandon'd 
their  native  Country,  where  they  could  no  longer  fubfift. 

A  Dutch  Writer  informs  us,  that  fome  of  thofe  unfor-^^-""''6' 
tunate  Wretches  going  on  board  of  a  Galley,  and  rowing  ?*«" 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,    landed  at  Catwick  near  jJh.  Lej Jen! 
Leyden,  where  they  fettled  by  the  Sea-fide  in  an  old  Roman 
Camp,  to  which  they  gave  the  Name  of  Brittenburge. 

Thus  Britain  for  feven  or  eight  Years  fuffer'd  all  theCa-     465. 
lamities  of  a  Civil  War.    At  length  the  wifeft  of  both  Parties,  ^h  f.J  of 
confidering  their  Diffention  would  be  the  Caufe  of  their  com-^f ctvil 
mon  Ruin,  made  up  the  Breach  by  parting  the  Kingdom  be-  Ncnnius, 
tween  the  contending  Princes.  The  two  Britijh  Kings  had 
the  Eajlern,  and  Ambrofius  the  Wejlern  Part,  divided  from 


(1)  All  Hiftorians  agree  not  in  this  Point.     Some  will  have  it  that  he  voluntarily  made  his  Son  Partner  with  him. 
'2;  Now  siylnfnrd.  (3)  He  was  buried  at  Ilajltd,  lb  call'd  from  him. 

(4-j  He  was  buried  near  /ty/esfird,  where  four  great  Stones  Hand  an-end,  with  others  a-crofs  them,  hk^Suat'ttnge, 
(>)  R.  Higdtn  exprcfly  fays,  that  Hengijl  got  the  Victory,  p.  223. 
'(■!  Now  Cray  pud,   firm  the  Riv,-r  Crecan  now  Crtrci.     See  Camden.     Rapin. 
•-     PeAtps  the  Town  now  call'd  Kydnrl/y  ;  Lat.  Catguihj.     Lambard'i  OiQ.  Tepsgr, 
N,2.      Vol,    I,  I 
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one  another  by  the  Roman  High-way,  called  afterwards 
Watling-Jlreet  (1).  From  hence  may  be  dated  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reign  of  Ambrofius. 

The  Saxons,  upon  the  Union  of  the  two  Parties,  join'd 
their  Forces  alfo.  In  the  firft  Engagement,  Hengiji  loft 
Wipped,  one  of  his  principal  Officers,  from  whom  the 
Field  of  Battle  was  called  TVippcd's- Fleet  (z).  Here  the 
Britijh  and  Saxon  Hiftorians,  according  to  Cuftom,  give  us 
contradictory  Accounts.  The  laft  fay,  their  Countiymen 
obtained  that  Day  a  fignal  Victory.  Whereas  the  others  af- 
firm, that  Vortimer,  who  commanded  the  Army,  routed  the 
Saxons,  and  compelled  HengiJ}  a  fecond  time  to  fly  into 
Germany.  But  it  appears  by  what  followed,  thatthe  Ad- 
vantage was  on  the  Side  of  the  Saxons.  I  will  even  venture 
to  fay,  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  fome  noted  Hiftorians, 
that  in  all  likelihood  Hengiji  never  returned  to  Germany. 
Not  fo  much  as  one  Author  marks  either  the  Time  or 
Place  of  his  fecond  Landing,  tho'  they  were  no  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  obferv'd  than  Thofe  of  his  firft. 

In  this  War  it  was,  that  the  famous  Arthur,  at  fourteen 
Years  of  Age,  made  his  firft  Appearance  in  the  Britijh  Ar- 
mies, under  Ambrofius.  His  Inclination  for  War  made  him 
take  upon  him  betimes  the  Profeflion  of  a  Soldier,  which  he 
never  quitted  during  his  Life.  He  fucceeded  Gorlous  his  Fa- 
ther in  the  Kingdom  of  Danmonium  (3)  in  467.  He  was  no 
fooner  on  the  Throne,  but  he  had  a  War  to  maintain  againft 
Howel  King  of  Arcclute  (4),  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Scot- 
land. This  Prince  is  faid,  out  of  Envy  to  the  Glory  Arthur 
had  acquired,  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  againft  him  with  the 
Saxons  in  the  North.  But  inftead  of  leffening  his  Reputa- 
tion, he  ferved  to  incrcafe  it  confiderably  Arthur  beating 
him  back  to  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  gave  him  Battle,  and  flew 
him  with  his  own  Hand.  He  gain'd  this  Victory  in  470, 
being  then  about  eighteen  Years  old.  We  ihall  fee  him 
hereafter  fignalizing  himfelf  by  Actions  more  glorious,  as 
well  as  more  beneficial  to  his  Country. 

The  War  continuing  between  the  two  Nations,  a  Battle 
loft  by  the  Britons  in  473,  put  their  Affairs  in  extreme  Dif- 
order,  and  gave  the  Saxon  Prince  Opportunity  of  enlarging 
his  Territories.  At  length  Vortimer,  the  principal  Promoter 
of  the  War,  died  in  475,  poyfon'd,  as  fome  fay,  by  Row- 
ena  his  Mother-in-law,  thro'  the  Suggeftion  of  Hengiji  (5). 
The  Britijh  Hiftorians  would  fain  make,  at  any  rate,  a  Hero 
of  Vortimer,  by  attributing  to  him  many  fignal  Victories 
over  the  Saxons.  But  the  Growth  of  thefe  laft  in  Power 
and  Dominion,  notwithftanding  their  pretended  Defeats,  is 
a  clear  Evidence,  that  the  Advantages  of  Vortimer  were 
neither  confiderable,  nor  even  real.  His  Death  brought  fome 
Quiet  to  Britain,  if  a  deceitful  Calm,  that  prov'd  the  Ruin 
of  the  Britons,  may  be  fo  call'd. 

After  a  Twenty  Years  War,  both  Sides  began  to  fhew  an 
Inclination  for  Peace,  which  Vortimer  had  always  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed,  fearing  when  the  War  was  over  with  the  Saxons, 
he  fhould  be  obliged  to  begin  another  with  Ambrofius,  who 
had  the  Hearts  of  the  People,  and  could  hardly  bear  to  fee 
Vortigcrn,  and  his  Son  on  the  Throne,  though  deprived  of 
half  their  Dominions.  The  Peace  was  concluded,  on  con- 
dition each  Party  fhould  keep  what  he  pofrefled.  HengiJ}, 
who  had  entertain'd  Hopes  of  conquering  all  Britain,  was 
not  a  little  concerned  to  find  himfelf  fo  much  difappointed. 
He  comforted  himfelf  however  with  the  Thoughts  of  do- 
ing by  Policy,  what  he  could  not  effect  by  Force. 

"When  we  reflect  on  theWeaknefs  and  Difpiritednefs  of 
the  Britons  before  the  Arrival  of  Hengiji,  it  mult  be  furprizing 
to  fee  them  able  to  ftand  againft  the  Saxons  in  the  firft  War, 
which  lafted  fo  long.  Thofe  very  Britons,  who  after  the 
Departure  of  the  Romans,  fcarce  dared  to  look  the  Pids  and 
Scots  in  the  Face,  fuccefsfully  defended  themfelves  againft 
both  Saxons  and  Pitls :  Nay,  they  even  frequently  ventur'd 
to  attack  the  Saxons  in  the  Height  of  their  Strength,  and 
put  them  in  fear  of  lofing  the  Country  of  Kent,  delivered  to 
them  by  Vortigcrn.  And  if  they  could  not  wreft  it  from 
them,  at  leaft  they  prevented  them  from  enlarging  their 
Conquefts.  A  long  War  teaches  at  length  the  molt  unwar- 
like  Nation  theUfe  of  Arms,  and  very  often  enables  them 
to  repair  in  the  End  the  LoiTes  they  fuitain'd  in  the  Beginning. 


Had  the  Saxons  invaded  Britain  at  firft  with  a  numerous 
Army,  in  all  Appearance  they  would  have  conquered  the 
Whole  in  a  very  little  Time.  But  fending  over  only  a  fmall 
Number  of  Supplies,  they  fpun  the  War  out  to  a  great 
Length,  and  by  that  Means  taught  the  Britons  a  Trade, 
which  the  Romans  had  done  all  they  could  to  make  them 
forget.  Of  This,  there  have  been  many  other  Inftances. 
It  may  be  faid  perhaps,  that  wliilft  they  defended  them- 
felves in  the  South,  they  loft  Ground  in  the  North.  But  it 
muft  be  confidered,  the  Country  beyond  the  Hwnbcr  was 
loft  to  them,  before  the  Coming  of  Hengiji,  and  that  the 
Saxons  took  it  from  the  Picls  and  Scots,  and  not  from  the 
Britons.  We  are  ignorant  of  what  Ocla  and  Ebuja  did 
during  this  long  War.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  they  affifted 
Hengiji  by  frequent  Diverfions,  and  even  fent  him  Supplies 
by  Sea,  which  they  could  not  do  by  Land,  becaufe  of 
marching  through  the  Enemy's  Country. 

Hengiji,  After  all  his  Hopes  of  becoming  Matter  of  Br/-Hengifl  Jar- 
tain,  faw  himfelf  with  extreme  Regret  redue'd  to  the  King-'/ 
dom  of  Kent.   He  had  acquainted  the  Saxon  Princes  in  Ger-  Brii  u  . 
many,  that,  provided  they  fent  him  Supplies,  he  could  eafily  c;-    ynrn- 
procure  them  a  lafting  Settlement  in  the  Ifland.     And   yetM:jj™ 
after  twenty  Years  War,  he  found  there  was  but  little  Appea-M.  Weftm. 
ranee  of  his  being  as  good  as  his  Word.  The  falling  oft"  of 
Vortigcrn,  and  the  Valour  of  Ambrofius,  join'd  to  a  Conduct 
which  equalled  him  to  the  molt  famous  Generals,  feemed 
to  lay  invincible  Obftacles  in  his  Way.  However,  he  was 
refolv'd  not  to  give  over  his  Defign,  but  endeavour  to  do 
That  by  Fraud  which  he  could  not  accomplifh  by  Force.  To 
this  end  he  contrived  a  Plot,  that  by  its  Blacknefs  fullied  the 
Glory  of  all  his  former  Actions.   As  foon  as  the  Peace  was 
concluded,   he  pretended  to  be  mighty  well  pleafed  with  it, 
and  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhowed  he  had  no  Defign 
of  enlarging  his  Conquefts.     The  Britons,    charm'd  with 
this  feeming  Moderation,  were  eafily  comforted   for  the 
Lofs  of  Kent,  imagining  they  knew  the  worft,  and,  perhaps, 
hoping  one  Day  to  meet  with  a  favourable  Juncture  to  re- 
cover it  again.  In  the  mean  Time,  not  to  provoke  a  Prince 
whofe  Valour  they  had  fo  often  experienced,  they  lived  in 
an  amicable  manner  with  him.     In  ftiort,  their  Animofity 
againft  the  Saxons  by  degrees  entirely  vanifhed.  Hengiji  o- 
mitted  nothing  to  keep  them  in  a  Security,  which  would  lead 
them  into  the  Snare  he  was  preparing  for  them.     He  let 
them  know,  his  Intention  being  to  live  in  perfect  Union 
with  them,  he  fhould  be  glad  from  Time  to  Time  to  keep 
up  the  good  Underftanding  between  the  two  Nations  by 
Parties  of  Pleafure.  Vortigcrn,  a  paflionate  Lover  of  fuch  Di- 
verfions, joyfully  accepted  his  Propofal,  and  went  fo  far  as  to 
pay  him  the  firft  Vifit,  accompanied  with  300  of  his  principal 
Subjects.      Hengiji  receiv'd  them  feemingly  in  a  very  re-c  Malm. 
fpectful  and  cordial   Manner,   which  charmed  the  Britijh  G-  Monm. 
Lords.  His  Entertainment  was  fplendid,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  divert  them.  But  towards  the  End  of  the  Feaft, 
the  Scene  was  changed.     Hengiji  had  ordered  Matters  fo, 
that  having  artfully  raifed  fome  Subject  of  Difpute,  at  a  cer- 
tain Signal  given,  the  Britijl)  Lords  were  all  murther'd  (6). 
Vortigcrn,  becaufe  Hengiji  had  need  of  him,  was  only  made  vortigern  it 
Prifoner.  In  vain  did  he  complain  of  this  bafe  Treachery  ;fin'd  to  give 
he  could  not  obtain   his  Liberty  without  delivering  up  to  "f  "  lar&' 
the  Saxons  a  great  Tract  of  Land  bordering  upon  Kent,  witht^^. 
which  Hengiji  enlarged  his  narrow  Territories.    This  was 
afterwards  divided  into  three  Provinces,  called  by  the  Saxons, 
Suffix,  EJfex,  and  Middlejex,  which  Names  they  retain  to 
this  Day.  Moreover,  not  content  with  this  Acquifition,  Hen- 
giji ravaged  the  neighbouring  Country  in  a  mercilefs  Man- 
ner, and  became  Mafter  of  London,  Lincoln,  and  JVincheJler. 

The  Indignation  of  the  Britons  at  this  barbarous  Action  Hit  SuljcBt 
was  fo  great,  that  they  could  not  look  upon  a  Saxon  with-  abandon  tim, 
out  Horror.    But  this  fatal  Event  was  attended  with  far-  "^^^ 
ther  Confequences.     Vortigcrn,    as  he  had  given  his  Sub-f,us. 
jects,  more  than  once,  caufe  to  think  him  a  Friend  to  the 
Saxons,  was  reckoned  an  Accomplice  in  the  Maffacre,  fince 
he  alone  was  fpared.  And  therefore  they  all  deferted  him, 
and  acknowledged  Ambrofius  (7)  for  their  Sovereign,  ex- 
cept a  few  Friends,  who  were  of  little  Service  to  him  in  his 
finking  Condition. 


(1)  The  Romans,  for  the  more  convenient  going  from  Colony  to  Colony,  had  their  publick  Highways  called  Via?  Confulares,  Prtrtona,  Regies,  Sec.  bu: 
by  Bode  and  the  Miderm,  Stratee,  ox  Streets.  (Hence  the  many  Strtttcns,  i.  e.  Towns  on  tboje  Streets).  There  were  fenr  in  Enghrd,  H'etiing -Strut, 
Ikenild-Street,  Ermm -Street,  and  Fofs-wcy.  Two  of  thefe  Ways  are  extended  crol's  the  Breadth  of  the  Kingdom,  the  other  two  thro'  the  Length  of  it.  The 
Tracts  of  there  four  Ways,  are,  and  have  been,  for  many  Ages,  very  obfeure;  and  it  is  not  yet  fufficiently  ckar'd,  where  any  one  ot  them  diftir.&ly  went. 
Brady,  p.  45.     Hift.  Eng. 

il)  Wtppedi  fiucmum.  See  Gloffar.  Saxon.  In  all  probability  Ipfwicb  in  Suffolk.  See  Langborn.  Camden  thinks  it  was  in  the  Ifle  of  Tbar.ct,  but  that  could 
not  be.     Rapin. 

(3)  Cornwall  and  Devon.     There  were  feverai  petty  Kings  dependant  on  the  chief  Monarch.     Rapm. 

(4)  Or  Aleluid.     This  Kingdom  cjntain'd  Part  of  Cumberland  and  Lenox.     Dunbritton  was  afterwards  the  Name  of  the  Capital.     Camd.  p.  918. 

(5)  He  was  buried  at  Lincoln.     Nennius,  e.  46. 

(6)  The  Signal  was,  Nimed  cure  Seaxcs,  (i.e.)  Pull  out  your  Daggers.  Stillingfieet  doubts  the  Truth  of  this  Fact,  becaufe  Witeebind  relates  one  like  it  that 
happen'd  mGe'tnany.  But  it  might  be  repeated  in  Britain.  Rapin.  This  Matfacre  was  committed  on  the  \fi  of  May.  Higd.  In  Memory  of  it,  Ambrofius 
is  faid  to  have  built  Stonebenge  near  Sj'.ifbtiry.  G.  Monm.  1.  8.  As  it  has  been  juftly  wonder'd  at  how  Stones  of  twenty  or  thirty  Toni  could  be  rais'd  fo  high 
as  they  are,  it  won't  be  amifs  to  give  the  Reader  Mr.  Rowland's  Hypotbefis  in  his  Mona  Antiques.  Small  Mounts  were  thrown  up  with  Hoping  Sides  and 
level  at  the  Top.  Up  thefe  Sides  with  great  Leavers  and  Pullies  by  httle  and  little  they  roll'd  and  heav'd  up  the  Stones  they  defign'd  to  ereft  j  then  laying 
them  along  on  the  Top  of  the  Hillcck,  they  dug  Holes  in  the  Earth  at  the  End  of  the  Stones,  as  deep  as  the  Stones  were  long,  into  which  they  let  them 
(lip  ftrait  on  Ends  with  their  Tops  level  with  the  Tops  of  the  Mount,  then  placing  other  Stone*  upon  thefe,  and  taking  away  th:  Eatth  alinoit  to  the 
Bcttom  of  the  Supporters,  there  appear'd  what  we  call  Stonebenge,  Rollrick  or  Cromlech, 

(7)  Bjienius  confounds  Ambrofius  Auniianus,  with  another  Aurclian,    Rapin. 

4  Ambrofius, 
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476.  Jmbrofius,  as  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  fole  Monarch  of  the 
Ambrolius  Britons,  affum'd  the  Imperial  Purple,  after  the  manner  of  the 
7iik"f£m-  Ro»'an  Emperors,  creating  at  the  fame  Time  Prince  Arthur, 
fenr.  who  had  fignaliz'd  himfelf  in  the  War  by  many  brave  Actions, 

a  Patrician  (1).     Could  Britain  have  been  fav'd,  it  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  fo  by  thefe  two  great  Princes,  who  had 
nil  the  Qualities  of  the  mod  celebrated  Heroes  in  an  emi- 
nent Degree.     But  its  Fate  was  determin'd.     This  noble 
Country,  was  deftin'd  to  undergo  an  extraordinary  Revolu- 
tion, and  become  a  Prey  to  the  Saxons.     All  that  Ambrofms 
and  Arthur  could  do  was  to  put  off  its  Ruin  for  a  Time. 
Hengift  in-       Mean  while,  Hengijl  was  not  a  little  perplex'd  to  fee  his 
vita  tmr     Country  quite  difpeopled  ;  for  the  Inhabitants  refufing  to  live 
**«  Saxons.  under  a  prince  that   had  given  fuch  evident  proofs  of  nis 

Treachery  and  Cruelty,    retir'd  in  Crowds  into  the  other 
Provinces ;    fo  that  his  new  Dominions  were  of  no  Ufe  to 
him  there  not  being  Hands  enough  to  cultivate  the  Lands. 
47  7 .     In  this  Perplexity,  he  refolv'd  to  fend  for  Ella,  a  Saxon  Gene- 
Ella  arrivti  ^a]j  (torn  Germany,  promifing  Part  of  the  Territories  granted 
Fab.'^E-     n'm  ^y  Vortigern.      Ella  receiv'd  the  Offer  with  Joy,  and 
the!w.         fhortly  after  arriv'd  in  Britain,    with  his  Sons  Baldulphus, 
Flor.  Wi-     Colgrin,  and  Ciffa  an  Infant.    He  landed  his  Troops  at  IVhi- 
fTHuntmg- '"■'"£  'n  Sitffex,    but  not  without  Oppofition.     The  Inha- 
don.  /.  2.     bitants  of  the  Country  rifing  to  prevent  his  Entrance,    he 
Sax.  Ann.    became  not  Mafter  of  the  Shore  till  after  a  long  Battle.     At 
length  he  drove  the  Britons  as  far  as  the  Foreft  of  Andredf- 
wald  (2),    at  that  Time  65  Miles  in  Length,    and  30  in 
Breadth.     The  Retreat  of  the  Britons  gave  the  Saxons  Op- 
portunity to  fettle  by  degrees  along  the  Coaft  and  towards 
the  Thames.     During  the  nine  Years  they  were  employ'd  in 
extending  their  Conquefts  in  thofe  Parts,  they  had  continual 
Wars  with  the  Britons,  the  Particulars  whereof  are  unknown. 
We  are  only  told  that  the  Saxons,  fettled  along  the  fouthern 
Coaft,  were  call'd  Sud  or  South  Saxons,    and  their  Country 
Suffcx.        Sujfcx.     Hengijl  took  care  to  ftrengthen  himfelf,  in  the  beft 
manner  he  could,  in  the  reft  of  the  Country  given  him,  and 
planted  Colonies   of    his   own  Countrymen.     Thofe  that 
were  feated  to  the  Eajl  were  called  Eajl  Saxons,  and  their 
EiTcx.  Country,  Effex.     The  Country  between  Effex  and  Sujfex, 

Middlefex.    was  term'd  Middlefex.     As  for  Kent,  it  retained  its  ancient 
Name,  the  only  one  perhaps  the  Saxons  did  not  alter. 

Hengijl  having  thus  fettled  Matters,  gave  thofe  Soldiers, 
that  delir'd  it,  leave  to  return  into  Germany.  At  their  Ar- 
rival on  the  Continent,  they  built  the  Caftle  of  Leyden, 
Jo.  Doufa.  which  is  afcrib'd  to  Hengijl  himfelf  by  a  Dutch  Poet,  as 
well  as  by  feveral  others,  who  were  of  Opinion  that  he 
went  back  into  Germany  (3). 
Sim  Tears  The  Britons  were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  think  of 
rtftfrtm  recovering  the  Provinces  ufurp'd  by  the  Saxons.  Harrafs'd 
by  almoft  continual  Wars  for  60  Years  together,  it  was 
time  to  breathe  a  while.  However,  they  were  griev'd  to 
fee  the  Saxons  fo  firmly  fettled  in  the  Country,  and  in  a 
Capacity  of  ftrengthening  themfelves,  by  the  Conveniency 
of  fending,  whenever  they  pleas'd,  for  frefh  Supplies  from 
Germany.  But  they  were  fore'd  to  be  patient,  'till  their 
almoft  quite  exhaufted  Forces  were  repair'd.  Accord- 
ingly, without  any  previous  Truce  or  Treaty  of  Peace, 
both  Sides  lay  quiet  for  nine  Years.  Hengijl,  no  lefs  than 
the  Britons,  had  need  of  fome  Refpite,  to  put  the  Affairs 
of  his  Kingdom  in  order.  During  this  Interval,  Ella 
gain'd  Ground,  the  Britons  not  daring  to  oppofe  him,  for 
Tear  of  giving  Hengijl  a  Pretence  to  renew  the  War,  which 
it  was  their  Dcfign  to  avoid. 
The  Britons  The  Britons  having  had  time  to  recover  their  Strength, 
fJ.'Uit  Am-  began  to  follicit  Ambroftus  to  take  up  Arms.  They  repre- 
j^IJ^j.fented  to  him,  "  That  the  longer  the  Saxons  were  left  in 
C.  Monm.  "  quiet,  the  ftronger  they  grew :  That  fince  the  War 
"  ceas'd,  Britain  abounded  with  young  Soldiers,  fit  to 
"  fight  for  their  Country ;  if  this  Opportunity  therefore 
"  was  let  flip,  they  might  perhaps  expect  another  in  vain." 
Ambroftus  told  them,  "  he  was  convine'd,  as  well  as 
"  they,  of  the  Neceffity  to  exert  their  utmoft  to  expel  the 
"  Foreigners,  but  there  was  no  hopes  of  fucceeding  as  long 
"  as  Vortigern  was  alive  ;  That  although  he  was  old,  and 
"  in  appearance  incapable  of  acting,  he  had  a  powerful 
"  Party,  that  would  not  fail  of  raifing  new  Difturbances 
"  as  foon  as  the  War  broke  out :  That  they  had  found  by 
"  fatal  Experience,  ever  fince  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
"  he  had  always  favour'd  them."  In  fine,  "  he  put  them 
"  in  mind,  that  all  their  Loffes  were  owing  to  their  Divi- 
"  fions,  and  as  thefe  Divifions  ftill  prevail'd,  it  was  to  no 
"  purpofe  to  expect  any  better  Succefs."  He  concluded 
with  faying,    "  they  had  but  one  of  thefe  two  Ways  to 


"  take,    either  to  let  the  Saxons  remain  in  quiet  till  Vor- 
"  tigern's  Death,    or  to  rid  themfelves  of  that  domeftick 
"  Enemy,  and  unite  their  Forces  againft  the  Foreigners." 
Such  was  the  Hatred  of  the  Generality  of  the  Britons  againft  The  Arm,  of 
Vortigern,  that  they  refolved  immediately  upon  the  latter  of'A'Britons 
the  two  Methods,  and  with  one  Confent,  prepared  to  put  their  Ta'"[t"vot. 
Refolution  in  practice  with  all  poflible  Secrecy  and  Expediti-  ti^cm. 
on.     Vortigern  fo  little  expected  to  be  attack'd,  that  he  was 
like  to  have  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  Ambroftus.     He  had  but 
juft  time  to  throw   himfelf  into  a  Caftle  in  Wales,  where 
he  was  not  very  fecure.     Ambroftus  willing  to  complete  his 
Work,  inftantly  went  and  befieg'd  him,  being  refolved  not 
to  let  him  efcape.     During  the  Siege,  the  Caftle,  whether  by 
Accident,  or  the  Engines  of  the  Befiegers,  taking  Fire,  was 
burnt  to  Afhes,  and  the  unfortunate  Vortigern  perifhed  in  the 
Flames.  This  was  the  End  of  thatPrince,  advanced  toagreat     48J- 
Age,  after  a  troublefome  Reign  of  forty  Years.   He  had,  be- yie  ^'^  s/ 
fides  a  Daughter,  three  Sons  by  his  firft  Wife,  Vortimer,  Ca-  c.  Moral. 
tigern  flain  in  a  Battle  with  the  Saxons,  and  Pafccntius,   of  Nemuiis. 
whom  I  (hall  fpeak  hereafter.   By  his  Daughter,  whom  heM'Wtftm- 
debauch'd,  he  had  a  Son  nam'd  Faujlus,  who  paffed  his  Life 
in  a  Monaftery,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  Piety. 

Ambroftus  being  thus  rid  of  a  very  formidable,  as  he  ever  Ambroiim 
thought,  and  hated  Rival,    renewed  the  War  againft  the^™'^ 
Saxons,  which   had  been  interrupted  by  the  Weaknefs  of  defiJt,  eiu 
both  Parties,  and  the  Divifions  of  the  Britons.  The  Parti"- '"  +87- 
culars  of  this  War,  after  its  renewal,  are  very  imperfectly  Hunting" 
known:   But  confidering  the  Valour  and  Activity  of  the 
two  Generals,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  very  fharp. 
Hiftorians   relate  but  one  remarkable  Event,  namely,  the 
fignal  Victory  obtained  by  Ambroftus,  in  the  Year  487,  over 
Ella  and  his  two  eldeft  Sons.     This  is  properly  the   firft 
Victory  the  Britons  could   indifputably  boaft  of,    whatever 
their  Hiftorians   fay  to  the  contrary.     This  Defeat  obliged 
the  Saxon  General  to  retire    to  his  ftrong  Holds,   in  ex- 
pectation of  frefh  Supplies,  fent  for  from  Germany. 

Hengijl  lived  not  to  fee  the  End  of  this  War.  He  died  Hengilr 
in  488,  aged  about  69,  of  which  he  had  paffed  39  in  Bri-i,es  488- 
tain,  and  33  on  the  Throne  of  Kent,  {4).     He  cannot  be^^wi- 
denied  the  Glory  of  being  one  of  the  braveft  and  moft  pru-gom! 
dent  Generals  of  his  Time.    It  were  to  be  wifhed  for  thew-  Malm. 
Englijh,  that  the  Founder  of  their  Monarchy  had  not,  as  ,"'„"""' 
I    may  fay,   cemented  his   Throne  with  the  Blood  of  fo  Ran.'cei- 
many  Britijh  Lords,  whom  he  treacheroufly  murdered.  Ant,cnfis' 
Action  that  muft  leave  an  indelible  Stain  on  his  Memory. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  his  Reputation  would  have  been 
uncommon,  fince  by  his  Conduct  and  Valour  he  happily 
accomplifhed  a  Defign,    the  Execution   whereof  was  ex- 
tremely  difficult.     Befides  Kent  given  him  by  Vortigern, 
and  confiderably  enlarged  by  the  Acquifition  of  Effex  and 
Middlefex,  he  was  in  poffeifion  of  fome  Lands  in  Lincoln- 
Jhire,  where  he  built  Thong  Caftor.     The  Saxons  beyond 
the  Humber  acknowledg'd  him  for  their   Sovereign.     He 
left  two  Sons,  Efcus  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  Kingdom  Hhlffue 
of  Kent,  and  Andoacer  who  ftaid  in  Germany. 

After  the  Defeat  of  Ella,  about  a  Year  before  the  Death  Efcus  King 
of  Hengijl,    Efcus  had   fent  him  into  the  North,    to  aflift/Kent 
Ocla  and  Ebufa  againft  the  Britons.     But  as  foon  as  he  had  c^nm. 
Notice  of  his  Father's  Death  he  haften'd  to  Kent  to  take 
Poffeflion  of  the  Kingdom      In  the  mean  Time  Ambrofms 
improving    his   Victory,    retook  London,    Winchejler   and 
Lincoln,    feiz'd    by  the  Saxons,  after  the  Maffacre  of  the 
Britijl)  Nobles.      Efcus,    wanting  the  Qualities  of  his  Fa- 
ther,   never  endeavour'd  to  recover  thefe  Places,    but  pre- 
ferr'd  his  Eafe  before  the  Fatigues  of  War.     In  all  Probabi- 
lity heobtain'd  a  Truce,  fince  in  the  three  following  Years, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  Hoftilities  on  either  Side. 

During  this  Calm,  Arthur,  who   had  all  along  aflifted       ,Q0 
Ambroftus,  finding   his  Prefence  was  not  abfolutely  necef-  Arthur  'go,? 
fary  in  his  own  Country,  made  a  Voyage  to  Jerufalem.tah™hl<:mx 
Ambroftus,  in  the  mean  while,    by  the  Affiftance  of  Samfon h™'"*'. 
Bifhop  of  Dol,  whom  he  had  fent  for  from  Armorica,  and  ting.  /.  j, 
made  Archbifhop   of  York,    regulated  the  Affairs   of  the 
Church,    that  were  in  extreme  Diforder  by  reafon  of  the 
foregoing  Wars. 

The  Truce  or  Difcontinuance   of  the  War  lafted  but    491. 
three  Years.     The  Northumbrian  Saxons  beginning  to  ftir  Ella  Hfiegn 
in  49 1 ,    Arthur,    who    was  return'd   from    his  Voyage  ,  Q^lf' 
march'd  againft,  and  defeated  them.     At  the  fame  time  Ella  h.  Hun- 
having  receiv'd  a  ftrong  Reinforcement  from  Germany,  went  tinS*  '■  fr- 
aud   befieged  Andred-Cejler  (5),    fituated   in  the  Foreft  ofSax  AnD' 
Andrews  IVald.     The  Refiftance  of  the  Befieged,  and  an 
Army  of  the  Enemy  pofted  on  an  advantagious  Ground, 


(1 )  P  Arthur  muft  have  been  created  a  Patrician  by  Ambroftus,  fince  there  was  then  no  ether  Emperor  in  the  IVeft.     Odcaccr  King  of  the  Htrtili  reigning 
then  in  Italy,  had  never  any  Pretentions  to  Britain.     Rapin.     See  Niebolfon's  Hijlcr.  Librar.  p.  35. 

(2)  Andndjiuald,  as  Camden  fays,  was  120  Miles  long.     It  is  now  called  Willi  or  Wild.     Camd.  p.  166. 

(3J  t£uem  circinato,  mtenium  ut  arobitu,  The  mighty  Hengift,  if  vie  credit  Fame, 

Sic  arcuatis  fornicibus  novum,  On  circling  Arches  rais'd  this  Jlately  Pile; 

Putatur  Hengiftus,  Britanno  O'er  Britifh  Seas,  -when  he  in  Triumph  came, 

Orbe  redux,  pofuilfe  vi&or.     Dcufa.     Rapin.  And  brought  new  Laurels  from  the  conquer' d  Ijle. 

(4)  Some  Bntijh  or  Wekh  Writers  tell  us,  Hengift  was  taken  Prifoner  and  beheaded  by  the  Britcr.s.     C.  Monm.  M.Wcftm.     But  the  Saxons  unsnimcufly 
afiuie  us  he  died  a  natural  Death.     Rapin.  (5)  In  Latin,  Anderida.     in  the  Reign  of  Edw,  1.  a  little  Town  called  Newmien 

was  built  in  the  time  Place.    Rapin.    Soma  takes  Anderida  to  be  Pemjty  or  Haftmgs,  \a  Suffix.     Hift.  of  Rum.  F.i:.. 
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made  him  lofe  a  great  deal  of  Time.     But  at  length,  after 
a  vigorous  Defence,  the  Town  was  carried  hy  Storm,  and 
.         entirely  deftroy'd.  Immediately  after  this,  Ella  affum'd  the 
VtkofKkg Title  of  King  of  Suffex  or  of  the  South-Saxons,    which  iie 
c/.Suffex.     durtt  not  do  while  Hengiji  was  alive.       This  Second  Saxon 
Kingdom  contain 'd  the  prefent  Counties  of  SuJJ'ex  and  Sur- 
7i  'tBtd      rey-     EN"  was  a"°  ele<^ed  Monarch   or  General    of  the 
mmaicb.     Saxons  in  the  room  of  Hengiji.     For  it  mult  be  obferv'd 
altho'  Hengiji  was  only  King  of  Kent,  yet  was  he  confider'd 
alfo  as  Head  of  all  the  Saxons,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of 
that  Nation  in  Germany,  where,  in  time  of  War,  they  had 
always  their  General    in  Chief,    accountable  only  to    the 
States.     This  fame  Cuftom  the  Saxons  continued  in  Britain, 
and  always  elected  a  General,    whom  fome  Writers  ftile 
Monarch,  becaufe,    as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  he  was  Head 
over   fevcral    Kings.       In  all   appearance,     Hengi/Fs    Son 
thought  himfelf  incapable  to  difcharge   this  High  Office, 
fince  he  fuffer'd  Ella  to  be  inverted  with  it. 
494-  About  two  Years  after,  Arthur  defeated   the  Northum- 

brian Saxons  again,  on  the  Banks  ot  the  River  Duglcs  ( i ), 
where  he  had  routed  them  three  Years  before. 
.  The  Year  495  was  very  remarkable  for  the  Arrival  of 

t'niK  ..••-  Cerdic,  a-  Saxon  General,  not  only  upon  the  Account  of  his 
rive  in  Bri-  Conqueits,  hut  chiefly  becaufe  from  him  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
':' n  w.  land  are  defcended,  in  the  Male  Line,  down  to  Edward 
gorn.  the  Confcjfir,    and   in  the  Female,    down   to  the  illuftrious 

lv))clnon     Prince,  who  now  fits  on  the  Throne.     If  we  trace  him 
G  Malnift.  n'R^cr»  wc  find,  by  the  Saxon  Annals,  that  he  fprung  from 
Huni  ngd.     ll'oden,  the  Root  of  all  the  principal  Families  of  the  Saxons. 
Sax.  Ann.     He  was  famous  alio   for  founding  a  Kingdom  to  which  all 
the  reft  in  the  end  became  fubject,  and  confequently,    he  is 
to  be  look'd  upon,  if  not  as  the  firft,  at  Ieaft  as  one  of  the 
principal  Founders  of  the  Englijli  Monarchy.     This  warlike 
Prince  having  acquired  great  Reputation   in  Germany,    and 
finding  no  farther  Employment  there,    refolv'd  to  ieek  his 
Fortune  in  Britain,  where  he  knew  many  Families  of  his 
Nation  had  already  eftablifh'd  themfelves.     To  that  purpofe 
heequipp'd  fiveVeflels,  and  taking  his  Son  Cenric,  advane'd 
to  Man's  Eftate,  with  him,  now  fail'd  for  Britain. 
Northum-         Ella,  as  I  faid,    brought  with  him  his  three  Sons  Bal- 
berland di-    dulph,  Co/grin,  and  CiJJa  who  was  very  young ;    and  the 
■uidtdinn      two  kldeit  treading  in  their  Father's  Steps,    bravely  affifted 
onioei'ra.     h'"1.      They  are  call'd  by  fome  Cifmenius  and  Plentigus  (z). 
M.Weilm.    Ocla,   Commander  of  the  Saxons  in  the  North,  having  been 
frequently  defeated  by  Arthur,    and  perceiving  himfelf  too 
weak  to  guard  all  hisConquefts,  had  divided  them  into  two 
Parts,  of  which  the  Southern  was  called  De'ira,    and   the 
Northern,  Bemicia.      He  had  committed  the  Care  of  the 
Firft  to  Bahlulphus  and  Colgrin,  referving  Bemicia  to  him- 
felf to  defend  it  againft  the  continual  Attacks  of  the  Northern 
Nations.       Colgrin,    after  the  laft  Defeat  of  the  Northum- 
brians by  Arthur,   had  fhut  himfelf  up  in  York,  where  Ar- 
thur immediately  went  and  belieg'd  him.     Neverthelefsifa/- 
Artbui  if  dulphus  having  been  inferm'd  of  Cerdic's  Defign  of  coming 
\,:,lc.    to  Britain,  was  gone  into  Norfolk  to  expect  his  Arrival,  and 
favour  his  Landing.     But  Cerdic's  Arrival  being  delay'd  by 
fome  Accident,    Baldulphus  march'd   back   towards    York, 
with  intent  to  relieve  it.  He  was  met  upon  the  Way  by 
G.'Monm.    Cadpr,  Nephew  to  Arthur  who  defeated  him,  anddifpers'd 
his  Arm}' in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  forced  to  make  his 
Efcapeall  alone,  difguis'd  like  a  Peafant(3).     In  that  Drefs 
he  fafely  reach'd   the  Walls  of  York,    and   making  himfelf 
known,    was  drawn   up  with    a    Rope.      The  News  he 
biought  ol  Cerdic's  being  about  to  arrive  from  Germany  with 
powerful  Supplies,  inltilling  new  Life  into  the  Befieg'd,    they 
continued  to  make  a  vigorous  Defence.     Arthur  pufti'd  the 
Siege  briskly,  in  Expectation  of  taking  the  Town  before  the 
Arrival  of  the  Saxon  Prince.     All  this  while  Cador  was  in 
Cerdic  «■-     Norfolk,    ready  to  oppofe  the  Landing  of  the  Saxons.    But 
riwsa<i  de-  before  Arthur   had  made  any  confiderable  Progrefs  in  the 
/.,.-.  oJur.  Siege,    he  receiv'd  the  ill  News  of  Cerdic's  landing  at  Yar- 
mouth (+),  and  beating  the  Forces  fent  againft  him.     Upon 
which  he  raifes  the  Siege,  and  retires  to  a  Place  of  Security, 
fiDuYiegi  ci,"  ne  COLuJ  learn  tlle  eXi»cl  Number  of  the  Saxons,    which 
0/  York."    Fame  had  exceedingly  multiplied.      Baldulph  and  Colgrin 
marching  out  of  York,    committed   great  Devaluations   in 
Laneajlnre,     whilft  the  Britons  were  difmay'd  and  terrify'd 
at  the  Arrival  of  Ccrdic.     So  great   was  their  Terror,  that 
Arthur  thought  fit  to  keep  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Saxons 
for  fome  Time,    for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  infpire  his 
Troops  with  Rcfolution    enough  to  look   thefe  formidable 
Enemies  in  the  Face.     But  this  was  not  All  that  followed 
upon  the  Arrival  of  Cerdic. 


Pafccntius,  Son  of  Vortigem,  having  long  concealed  his      496. 
fecret  Difguft  at  not  having  any  of  his  Father's  Dominions''"'  n[lv:i 
aflign'd  him,  laid  hold  of  this  Juncture  to  obtain  what  hegl^j'nr. 
thought  his  Due.     With  the  Affiftance  of  thofe  that,   likeNenn. 
him,    were  difpleafed  with  the  Advancement  of  Ambrofius, 
he  drew  fome  Forces  together,  and  being  joined  by  Bal- 
dulph and  Colgrin,  was  reinforced  by  many  of  his  Friends 
in  IVales.      Ambrofius   being  grown   fick  and  old,  Arthur  But  is  dc- 
took  upon  him  to  chaftife  the  Rebel,  and  marching  againft/"""'  b-> 
him,  gave  him   Battle,  and  entirely  routed  him  near  the™.  Weftm. 
little  River  Drig/es  (5). 

The  next  Year,  Arthur  in  the  fame  Place  gained  another     i  __ 
Victory,  and  to  warmly  purfued  the  Britijh  Prince,  that  he  He  is  beam 
forced  him  to  fubmit  and  fue  for  Pardon.     Pafeentius  got"£J">>  «""' 
more  bv  his  Submiffion,  than  by  his  Arms.  For  betides  his£,"* 
Pardon,  it  procured  him  the  poffeffion  of  Bt  ecknock  and  Rad- 
nor (6)  in  Wales,  which  being  erected  into  a  Kingdom,    his 
Pofterity  enjoy 'd  it  for  many  Years.     I  imagine  that  his 
Father  Vortigcrn's  private  Demefns  lay  in  thofe  Parts,  and 
that  Ambrofius  did  but  give  him  the  Lands  belonging  to  his 
Family  before  Vortigem  was  King.  If  he  inverted  him  with 
Sovereignty,    it  was  only  to  give  him  fome  Satisfaction 
concerning  his  Pretenfions  to  the  Crown  of  Britain. 

About  this  Time  the  Saxons  in  the  North  conquered  theGalway  on- 
little  Kingdom  of  Galway  (7)  from  Galvan  Nephew  oi1""id  ^  ,bc 
Arthur.  This  Country,  now  part  of  Scotland,  had  remain-3'" 
ed  in  the  Hands  of  the  Britons  and  withftood  the  continual 
Attacks,  as  well  of  the  Saxons  as  Pifts.     Galvan  having 
loft  his  Dominions,   retired  to  his  Uncle  Arthur,  to  whom 
he  was  very  ferviceable  in  his  Wars. 

Shortly  after,  Porta  lands  at  Portland^),  fo  call'd  from     -0, 
him  with  frefh  fupplies  of  Saxons  from  Germany.     This  The  arrival 
at  a  Time  the  Saxons  began  to  be  fuperior,  obliged  Arthur  °f  Portl- 
to  quit  the  Field  and  retire  to  London.     Tho'  he  had  gene-  "',""" 
rally  the  better  of  the  Saxons  in  all  their  Encounters,  yet  Camden. 
his  Troops  were  conliderably  diminifhed  ;    whereas   the Anl"'-  ^it- 
Enemy's  Forces  were  continually  increafmg  by  frefh  Re-    '„, 
cruits  from  Germany.    Nay  whole  Bodies,  under  the  Con- 
duct of  famous  Leaders,  came  over  to  Britain,  in  order  to 
procure  a  Settlement,  or  for  the  fake  of  Plunder  only.  Ar-  Arthur  h 
thur,  who  had  not  the  fame  Supplies,  would  have  been  K-"Jj!f"dt2  ,he 
duced  to  Extremity,  without  the  Affiftance  of  Hoel  King  of  morica.  A 
Armorica  his  Nephew.     This  young   Prince,    greedy  of  M.  Weftm. 
Glory  and  glad  of  an  Occafion  to  fignalize  himfelf  in  the 
Service  of  his  Uncle,  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  15000 
Men,  and  landed  at  Southampton.    With  this  Aid,  Arthur  A„,ntri 
went  and  attacked  the  Northumbrians,  grown  formidable  by  Hift.  de 
the  Valour  of  Baldulph  and  Colgrin,    their  Leaders,   and  Bret-  cb- 
meeting  them  in  De'ira,  obtained  a  compleat  Victory  over Hedefcms 
them.     The  two  Saxon  Brothers  not  being  in  condition  to  'be  Saxons, 
withftand  him  after  their  Defeat,  had  no  other  Courfe  to 
take,  but  with  the  Remains  of  their  Army  to  join  Cerdic, 
then  befieging  Lincoln.  But  Arthur,  fearing  the  Lofs  of  that  A"d ilj!: 
Place,  followed  them  with  Speed,  and  furprized  Cerdic  in  fo  Cerdlc' 
fudden  a  manner,  that  not  being  able  to  continue  the  Siege, 
or  raife  it,  without  Danger,  he  was  conftrained   to  hazard  G'  Malmfo. 
a  Battle  (9),  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Saxons.  Cerdic  being  ^' 
defeated,  was  forced  to  betake  himfelf  to  the  Foreft  of Cclidon,  1. ; 
where  having  fuffered  great  Hardfhips,  he  at  length  found  P-lychr. 
Means,  tho'  with  great  Difficulty,  to  retire  towards  the^'  Monrru 
Wejlern  Coafts.     Some  Hiftorians  affure  us,  that  feeing  he 
mult  inevitably  perifh  if  he  ftaid  in  a  Place  where  he  could 
neither  have  Provifions,  nor  hope  for  Affiftance,  obliged  him- 
felf by  a  Treaty  with  Arthur  to  return  into  Germany  with 
the  Remains  of  his  Troops.    They  add,    that  being  em- 
bark'd  with  Intent  to  perform  his  Promife,  he  altered  his  H.  Hunt. 
Mind  at  Sea,  and  came  and  landed  at  Tojlon  (10)  in  thep2'. 
Weft.     However  this  be,  Cerdic  certainly  remained  in  the/  jj6  e. 
Ifland,  and  lay  quiet  for  fome  Time,  having  loft  in  the 
Battle  above  6000  Men. 

After  Cerdic's  Defeat,  all  the  Saxons  were  equally  concern'd  Great  prl. 
to  oppofe  the  Progrefs  of  Arthur,  who,  like  an  able  General,  f"" 
wifely  improved  his  Victories  to  the  utmoft.  The  Dread  he't*/    °^ 
ftruck  them  with,  made  them  refolve  to  unite  all  their  Forces, 
and  endeavour  to  retrieve  their  Affairs.  They  were  fenfible 
that  by  difperfmg  their  Forces  in  feveral  Parts,  they  endan- 
gered in  one  Place  what  they  had  got  in  another,  which  was 
never  the  Way  to  procure  a  Iafting  Settlement.    Wherefore 
Efcus   King  of  Kent,  Ella  King  of  Sujpx,  Cerdic,  Porta, 
the  Northern SaxonsaiTembted  all  their  Troops,  and  conferr'd 
the  Command  in  Chiet  on  Cerdic.     The  Infirmities  and 
Old  Age  of  Ella,  who  had  been  Monarch  ever  fince  492, 
were  probably  the  caufe  of  his  not  heading  the  Army  at  this 


Nennius. 
Hunt. 


{';  In  I..:-:. .ifl r.\  near rViggin. 

(ai  So  calkd  by  Bntijh  Writers,  but  by  the  Englijh  ones,  Cymtn  and  Ptetine,  from  whom  CymtnBxm  in  Suffix.     Rapin. 
(3)  L  Ice  .1  Harper,  f.  ys  Gaff.  Mmm.  I.  9.  c.  1. 

'■i    He  landed  .it  .1  Place  call'd  Ctrdtc's-Oia.     Sax.  Sinn,  which  according  to  Camden,   was  near  TarmMtb  in  NorfM;   but    according   to  others,    near 
'Kfnn.JccJi?.Gii.  Gltff.  at' the  end  of  Sax.  Ann. 

x  Bug  or  Due  in  Lincdr.Jliire.     lyrr.  p.  135, 


1  - 1  Neai  ;•",  gin  in  Lancajhin,  or  by  the  R 

(6)  In  Biiti/b  Bvielt,  and  Vortigem  Mat, 

{-,)  In  Latin,  Cattavidia.     G.  Malm,  cjlls  it  Walvitba  and  Walvertba. 

(S  I  The  Sax.  Attn,  and  Hi  ntiitgden,  p.  312.  and  Mat.  Weftm.  p.  182. 

appear  that  nny  Writer  fa)  s  he  landed  at  Portland.     See  lyrrel. 

19)  By  the  River  Bafas,  which  k  fuppos'd  to  run  by  Bcfton.     lyrr.  p. 

'■  !'  ■•'    ■'■   ''■■■■■■■  '■     '    \Unm,  lays,  !.9.  c.  3.     Tapneftum  Ltt, 


fay,   he  landed  at  Ptrtfmouti  with  his  two  Sons,  Bitda  and  Ma-gla.     It  does  not 
And  ;'/:  Tetmefic  limn  applUutrunt  fays  Mat.  Weftm.  p.  1S6. 

Time. 


,   'J5-. 

Litlut  adiven.nl 


Book  II. 


The  BRITONS  WSAXONS. 


time.     Ccrdic  Laving  divided  his  Troops  into  two  Bodies, 
gave  the  Command   of  the  leaft  to  Baldulph  and  Colgrin, 
and  headed  the  other  himfelf  with  his  Son  Ccnric.     While 
and  Britons-  the  Saxons  were  employed  in  making  Preparations,  the  Bri- 
tons were  exerting  their  utmoft  to  raife  an  Army  capable  of 
Nennms.      withftanding  fo  powerful  Enemies.     In  this  fo  preffing  an 
H.  Hunt.     Occafion,  where  they  had  need  of  all  their  Forces,  thofe  that 
could  bear  Arms  came  in  Crouds,  and  lifted  themfelves  under 
Ambrufuu    their  Generals.     So   that  it  was  thought  on  both  Sides   a 
had,  the      rjecifive  Battle  would  quickly  enfua     Ambrofius  called   here 
by  Hiltorians  Nazaleod,  though  very  old,    and  almoft  part, 
the  Time  of  Action,    could   not   fee  all  thefe  Preparations 
without  having  his  Courage  rouz'd,    which  Age  feem'd  to 
have  lain  afleep.       He  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  his  Ar- 
my, and  detaching  Arthur  to  follow  Baldulph  and  Colgrin, 
who  were  marching  towards  the  IVeJl,    refolv'd  to  go  in 
queft  of  Cerdic.     Arthur,  every  where  victorious,   coming 
to  an  Engagement  with  the  Saxon  Brothers  in  Cornwal,  ob- 
tain'd  a  fignal  Victory  over  them  ( i ). 
580.         Whilft  this  great  General  was  caufing  the  Anns  of  the 
T'f  B"tons  Britons  to  triumph  in  thofe  Parts,  Ambrofius  advanced  to- 
"a'd  Ambro-  wards  Cerdic,  who  had  no  thought  of  retiring.     The  two 
fnajkin.     Armies  being  engag'd,  Ambrofius  broke  through  the  right 
H.^  Hunt.     Wing  of  the  Saxons,  commanded  by  Cerdic,  and  put  them 
to  rout.      But    whilft  he  was  eagerly  purfuing   his  Victory 
againft  a  Body  that  made  but  a  faint  Refiftance,  Cenric  had 
the  fame  Advantage  over  the   right  Wing   of  the  Britons, 
which  he  more  wifely  improv'd.      Inftead  of  lofing  Time 
in  purfuing  the  Run-aways,  he  flies  to  the  Affiftance  of  his 
Father,  and  falling   upon  Ambrofius  in  Flank,  puts  him  in 
irreparable  Diforder.     By  this  prudent  Conduct,    he   gave 
Cerdic  Time  to  rally  his  Troops,  and  complete  the  Victory 
by  an  entire  Defeat  of  the  Britons. 

Ambrofius,  vex'd  to  fee  the  Victory  fnatch'd  out  of  his 
Hands,  did  all  he  could  to  renew  the  Fight.  In  fpite  of 
Age  and  Infirmities,  he  threw  himfelf  among  his  Enemies 
in  order  to  animate  his  Troops  by  his  Example.  But  all 
his  Efforts  ferv'd  only  to  crown  his  glorious  Life  with  an 
honourable  Death.  The  fall  of  Ambrofius  caufed  an  uni- 
verfal  Rout  among  the  Britons,  who  precipitately  abandon'd 
the  Field  of  Battle  to  their  Enemies.  The  Succefs  of  that 
Day  was,  by  the  publick  Acknowledgment  of  his  Father, 
attributed  to  Cenric.  This  Battle  was  fought  in  508,  near 
a  Place  call'd  by  the  Saxons,  Cerdic's-Ford  (2). 
Nazalecd  Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve, 

and  Ambro-  that  the  Name   of  Nazaleod,    given  by  Hiftorians  to    the 
fius  the  Jam  Britijh  Monarch   fiain  in  this  Battle,  has  made  fome  ima- 
Camden.      g'ne  it  was  not  Ainbrojius.     But  the  Opinion  of  Camden  and 
H.Hunt,     feveral  other  good  Writers,    who  aflert  the  contrary,    is 
doubtlefs  to  be  preferr'd.     All  the  Hiftorians  agree  that  Am- 
brofius fell    in  Battle.       Now  after  the  beginning  of    this 
Prince's  Reign,    there  was  no  other  Battle   except   this, 
wherein  a  Britijh  Monarch  was  (lain.     Befides,  Hiftorians 
would  not  have  omitted  to  mark  the  Time  of  the  Death  of 
fo  famous  a  Prince,  had  ithappen'd  in  fome  other  Action. 
Arthur  Arthur  was  elected  Monarch  in  the  Room  of  Ambrofius. 

defied  Mo-  {je  was  doubtlefs  the  fitteft  Perfon  to  command  the  Army, 
his  very  Name  being  terrible  to  the  Saxons  (3).     Between 
u(ncr  ,je      Ambrofius  and  Arthur,  fome  Writers  place  Uthcr  Pendra- 
Prim.  c.  *igon,  who,  they  affirm,    was  Arthur's  eldeft  Brother,   and 
G.  Monm.    j^^  Qr  tnem  gons  0f  Ambrofius.    Others  will  have  it  that 
Arthur  was  Son  and  Succeflbr  of  Uthcr.     But  they  that  are 
Ufter.  sui-  mofl.  vers'(j  jn  the  Englijh  Hiftory,  maintain  that  Vther  was 
Langh.rn.    only  a  Sirname  given  to  the  great  Arthur  on  account  of 
his  Victories,  the  Word  being  capable  of  that  Senfe  in  the 
old  Britijh  Language. 
.      tlt       Arthur,  after  his  Coronation  at  Caerlcon,  which  he  had 
Northum-    retaken  from  the  Saxons,  march'd  againft  the  Northumbrians, 
brans-         and  defeated  them  on  the  Banks  of  the  little  River  Ribroyt  that 
Camden.      runs  through  Z.««r/7^j;V#.  This  is  reckon'd  his  Tenth  Victory 
over  the  Saxons.   In  the  mean  time  Baldulph  and  Colgrin, 
invading  the  Weflern  Parts,  made  luch  Devaluations,  that  he 
wasoblig'd  to  have  Northumberland,  and  march  againft  the 
two  Brothers.  However,  he  left  Hoel  his  Nephew  in  Berni- 
cia,  to  oppofe  the  Saxons  there,  who,  though  often  beaten, 
And  gain,    were  ftili  formidable.    His  ufual  Succefs  attended  him.  The 
"'■■>• 'j  ■"  Saxon  Brothers  being  compell'd  by  him  to  come  to  an  En- 
ui;'      gagement,  were  routed  near  Cadbury  in  Somerfetjhire  (4). 
511.         Meanwhile,  Cerdic  having  receiv'd   frefh  Supplies  from 
iu  Battle  o/the  Saxon  Princes  in  Britain,  as  well  as  from  Germany,  laid 
Badtn-HUl.  g;ege  t0  ^ath.  Baldulph  and  Colgrin  having  joined  him  alfo, 
with  what  Troops  they  could  draw  together,  his  Army  was 


H.  Hunt. 


fo  ftrong,  that  he  wifh'd  the  Britons  would  attempt  to  raife 
the  Siege.  His  Wifhes  were  accomplifn'd.  Arthur,  re- 
volving to  hazard  All  to  fave  that  Place,  came  and  gave'""' '"' 
him  Battle,  which  proved  the  bloodied  that  had  ever  been 
fought  between  the  two  Nations.  It  lafted  from  Noon  till 
Night,  without  any  vifible  Advantage  to  either  Side.  Both 
Armies  kept  the  Field,  waiting  for  the  Day,  to  renew  the 
Fight.  The  Saxons,  during  the  Night,  ported  themfelves  on 
a  little  Hill,  call'd  Bannefdozvn,  which  was  of  great  Impor- 
tance, tho'  it  had  been  neglected  by  both  Sides  the  Day 
before.  As  foon  as  it  was  light,  Arthur,  perceiving  the  Ad- 
vantage the  Saxons  had  gain'd  by  fcizing  that  Poft,  was  re- 
folv'd to  diflodge  them,  wln'ch  he  effected  after  a  long  and 
obftinate  Fight.  The  Briton,,  animated  by  the  Piefence  and 
Valour  of  their  King,  perceiving,  the  Saxons  in  retreating 
down  the  Hill  had  put  themfelves  in  fome  Diforder,  prefs'd 
them  ftill  more  vigoroufly,  and  at  laft  entirely  routed  them 
(;).  They  gained, on  this  Occafion,  a  moft  complete  Victory. 
Baldulph  and  Colgrin  were  both  (lain,  and  Cerdic,  with  the 
Remains  of  his  Army,  retired  to  an  inaccefhble  Poft. 

Ari  unexpected  Event  gave  the  Saxons  time  to  breathe,  Tie  Pic>, 
and  prevented  Arthur  from   improving  his  Victory.     The"**"*'" 
Picls,  who   were  in  Alliance  with  the  Saxons,    knowing  ^'rft£""fc 
Arthur  to  be  at  a  Diftance,  and  his  Nephew  Heel  fick  attj.  M  1  n . 
Areclute,  refolv'd  to  befige  that  Town,  in  Expectation  of-  7- 
taking  it  before  it  could  be  reliev'd.     But  Arthur  was  toof  __ 
quick  for  them.     Inftead  of  purfuing  his  Advantage  upon  Argent.  1. 1. 
Cerdic,  he  flew  to  the  Affiftance  of  the  King  of  Armorica, 
and  compell'd  the  Picls  to  raife  the  Siege.     The  Britijh  *«thiir  »■ 
Monarch  was  fo  provok'd  with  the  Picls  for  this  Diverfipn, ^J ' / 
which  came  fo  opportunely  for  the  Saxons,  that  he  ravaged  G  Monna. 
their  Country  from  one  End  to  the  other,  and  would  have  L  7- 
entirely  deftroy'd  it,  had  not  the  Bifhops  by  their  Interceffion 
diverted  him  from  his  Purpofe. 

During  this  Expedition,    died  Gueniver  Wife  of  Arthur  At  hur'i 
who  was  buried  in  the  County  of  Angus  (6).  As  fhe  had  no '''/'  <<"'■ 
Children,  the  Women  of  the  Country  fancieJ,  All  that  walk-^'  wk™a; 
ed  over  her  Grave,  would,  like  her,  be  barren.     For  which  Hoi  «b» 
Reafon  great  Care  was  taken  to  hinder  the  young  DamfelsC-  Monm. 
from  approaching  it.  Hoel,  after  this  Expedition,  return'd  to  '  "' 
his  own  Country,  the  Victory  of  Badon  having  fecur'd  Ar- 
thur, for  fome  time,  from  any  Attempts  of  the  Saxons.    Ar- 
thur, in  his  Return  from  the  Country  of  the  Picls,  made  fame 
Stay  at  York,  which  the  Saxons  had  juft  abandon  d  fince  the 
Battle  of  Badon.     His  chief  Intent  was  to  regulate  the  Affairs 
of  the  Church,  which  were,  from  the  time  the  Saxons  had 
been  Mafters  of  that  City,  in  great  Confufion. 

Efcus  King  of  Kent  died  in  512,    memorable  only  for      rjZ 
leaving  his  Name  to  all  his  SuccefTors,  Kings  of  Kent,  whoOfti  King  cf 
from  him  were  call'd  Efciwians.     He  was  fucceeded  by  hisIiL'"r:  , 
SonOtf*.  J  \       ftMAm- 

Two  Years  after  died  Ella  King  of '  Sujpx,  and  Monarch      ; , . 
of  the  Saxons,  having  enlarg'd  his  narrow  Territories  at  the  The  Death  4 
Expence  of  the  Britons,    during  a  Reign  of  twenty  three  EH'- 
Years.    His  two  eldeft  Sons  having  been  ttain  at  Badon,    Cijfa  g'dW^'2. 
the  youngeft  fucceeded  him  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sujfex  ;  but  h.  Hunt, 
the  Monarchy  of  the  Saxons  was  conferr'd  on  Cerdic. 

Cerdic,  ever  fince  the  Battle  of  Badon,  had  lain  quiet  in      5  14. 
his  own  Country,  expecting  a  Supply  from  Germany,  which  Hunt. 
arrived  in  514,   under  the  Conduct  of  Stuff  ar\A  Withgar  his 
Nephews  (7).     Upon  this  he  took  the  Field  again,   and  com- 
mitted great  Devaftations  in  the  Country  of  the  Britons  (S). 
Arthur,  tho'  weaken'd  by  his  own  Victories,  not  having  the 
fame  Recruits  as  the  Saxons,  made  however  powerful  Strug- 
gles t~>  oppofe  theProgrefs  of  this  formidable  Enemv.     The 
many  and  bloody  Battlss  between  the  two  Nations  did  not 
decide  the  Quarrel,  fince  Victory  inclin'd  fometimes  on  one 
Side,  and  fometimes  on  the  other.     But  at  length  in  519,      »j_ 
Cerdic  defeated  the  Britons  in  fucha  manner,  as  made  themordic  gaim 
defpair  of  ever  driving  out  theSaxons  (9).  Wherefore,  Ar-'f''" 
thur  faw  himfelf  under  a  nececeffity  of  taking  other  Meafures.        "' 
As  he  found  his  Army  irreparably  deftroy'd,     he  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  Cerdic,  and  grant  him 
a  Part,  rather  than  hazard  the  Whole  of  his  Dominions,  by 
endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  All.     This  Confideration 
moved  him  to  furrender  by  Treaty  a  certain  Tract  of  Land, 
containing  the  prefent  Counties  of  Hampjhire  and  Somertjhire.  „.  . 
The  Saxon  Prince  was  pleas'd  with  thefe  Terms,  being  de- 
firous  after  fo  long  a  War,  of  enjoying  fome  Repofe  in  his 
declining  Age.     As  foon  as  he  was  in  Pofleffion  of  his  new 
Territories,  he  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Wefifex,  or  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  fo  call'd  becaufe  it  lay  Weft  of  Kent  and  Sujfex- 


{, )  Near  Gainfcrd,  fays  Dr.  Gate  in  his  Notes  upon  Ncnnius,  r.  131. 

(2)  Cbarctfcrd  lnHaiiifjhtic.     There  wcie  ccoo  Rrif.ni  flam  with  him.     Sax.  Ann. 

(3)  Arthur  fignifies  a  horrtbU  Bear,  or  an  lion  Hammer,  (rum  the  Britijh  Word  Arth  a  Bear.     Sti/l.  Orig.  Brit. 
\f)   Sofia,  by  Miftake,   fays  in  Corn-wall. 

'  ■ ;  Malmftmrj  fays,  Arthur  flew  4C0  with  his  own  Hand,  /.  7.     Ujher  places  the  Battle  of  Badon  in  520  ;  but  Langl'.rne's  Opinion,  who  places  it  in  5 1 1. 
U  ..     CO  be   Lelt   iuppcrted.     See  Lenih.  p.  62. 
(0)  In  Scotland. 

(7)  They  landid  at  Co-Ac's -Ora  with  three  Ships.     Sax.  Ann.     In  occidentals  parte  Britannia  with  two  Ships,  f3ys  M.  >VeJlm.  p.  1S4.     So  that  Ctrdie'f 
Ora  was  probab'y  Calfhct,  or  near  it,  inHampjbirt.     Gibfoifl  Gloffar.  at  the  End  c:  the  Annals. 

(8)  Fortitude  Cerdici  facia  eft  terribiln,  ptrtrenjiitout  f,>>u».t  in  furtitudint  magna,     hi.  Huntingd. 

(9)  MCbardfirdin  Hamtjhire.    Sax.  Ann.   Hunt. /•■  jii. 

N  z.    Vol.  I.  K  H« 
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Vol.  I. 


...         He  was  crown'd  at  Wmchefter,  twenty  three  Years  after  his 

iK""  Arrival  in  Britain  (i ).     Thus  by  his  Valour  and  Perfeve- 

;  Weffex.   ^^    )l(,  procurej  himfelf  a  Settlement  in  the  Ifland,  as 

well  as  his  Countrymen  Hengiji  and  Ella. 
Cbron.  Arthur   took  this  Opportunity  to  rebuild    fome   of  the 

K  '  ;  "'■      Churches  deftroy'd  by  the  preceding  Wars,    and  to  repair, 
as  far  as  lay  in  'his  Power,    the  Damages  Religion  had  hi- 
therto fuftain'd. 
.,-,.  From  the  time  Hengiji  had  peopled  Effex  and  Middle/ex 

i    Lwin    with  Saxons  and  Jfttes,  they  had  been  govern'd  by  a  Deputy 
'      <•«£<>/  under  the  King  of  Kent.    But  in  527  Erchenwin,  defcended 
Huntin  d     from  W***h  airum'd  the  Title  of  King  of  Effex,  or  of  the 
I.  "!""'        Eajl-Saxons.     This  Kingdom  lying  Eajhuard  of  the  other 
three,    contained  the  two  Counties  of  Effex  and  Middlefex, 
of  which  London  was  the  Capital.      Who  Erchenwin  was, 
how  long  he  had  been  in  Britain,  and  what  Right  he  had  to 
this  new  Kingdom,   Hiftorians  inform  us  not.    I  fuppofe  he 
was  Governor  under  OcJa  King  of  Kent,    and   taking  ad- 
vantage of  hisWeaknefs,   engag'd  the  People  to  acknow- 
ledge him  for  King. 
■j,   a  ■  -.'.//      About  this  time  Multitudes  of  Angles  under  the  Conduct 
,,lc- of  twelve  Chiefs,  all  of  equal  Authority,  but  whofe  Names, 
G.  Malm,    except  Ufa,  (of  whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  here- 
M  Weftm  after,)  are  unknown,-    landed  at  fome  Port  on  the  Eajlern 
Coaft  of  Britain,  where,  without  much  difficulty,   they  pof- 
fefs'd  themfelves  of  fome  Port;   thofe  Parts  being  ill  guarded 
by  the  Britons.     In  time,    as  they  were  continually  enlarg- 
ing their  Conquefts  towards  the  JFeJl,  they  compell'd   the 
Britons  at  length  to  abandon  the  Country  along  the  Eajlern 
Shore.     The  Angles,  thus  fituated,    had  an  Opportunity  of 
fending  from  time  to  time  for  frcfli  Colonies  from  Germany, 
■n-f  f.::h  on  with  which  they  founded  a  fifth  Kingdom,    by  the  Name 
it,  r  .item    0f  t]]c  Kingdom  of  Ea/l-Anglia,  or  of  the  Eajl- Angles.    But 

M/Weitm.   as  their  firlt  Chicfs  aflum'd  not  the  Title  ot  KLllg'    the  Be" 
ginning  of  this  Kingdom  is  generally  brought  down  to   the 

Year  571. 
G.  Monrn,  During  the  eight  Years  Peace  between  Arthur  and  Cer- 
dic,  the  King  of  Armorica  being  difturb'd  by  the  Rebellion 
oiFrotton,  one  of  his  Subjects,  lent  to  his  Uncle  Arthur  for 
Aid.  As  Britain  was  then  in  a  State  of  Tranquillity,  Ar- 
thur would  go  inPerfon,  and  affift  the  King  his  Nephew. 
To  that  end  he  pafTes  into  Armorica,  where  he  revenges 
Hoel,  by  flaying  Frollon  with  his  own  Hand  in  the  firft 
Battle  they  fought. 
527.  Arthur  was  ftill  with  Hoel  when  the  Angles  zrt'w'd  inBri- 

TbtHaitU  'J tain.     His  Abfence  very  probably  gave  them  an  Opportunity 
Chi  idilc- .     0f  makino  Greater  Proerefs  than  they  would  have  done,  had 

Huntinc-d.        ,        , .°   ?!■••    „ °  n...J-       „tr„  »„],•„   iJinnt^c    nf 
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he  been  in  die  Country.     Cerdic  alfo  taking  Advantage  of 


Sax.  Ann.  Arthur  %  Abfence,  and  of  the  Angles,  broke  the  Peace,  and 
made  fome  farther  Conquefts.  He  was  conftantly  attended 
by  his  Son  Ccnric,  who  bravery  feconded  him  in  all  his  Un- 
dertakings, and  by  his  Valour  and  Conduct  caus'd  him  to 
gain  a  fignal  Victory  in  Buckinghamfliire,  at'  a  Place  call'd 
Cerdic  sLega,  now  Chertlficy  ( 2 ). 
528.  Arthur  at  his  Return  found  his  Affairs  in  extreme  Dif- 
Aith.u  n  -  orUer,  by  reafon  of  Cerdic's  new  Conquefto,  and  the  Arri- 
':i'Z:'!"  \,:,:  val  of  the  Angles.  However,  perceiving  himfelf  unable  to 
Cirdic.  renew  the  War  with  his  Enemies,  whofe  Number  was 
continually  encreafing,  he  chofe  to  make  a  new  Treaty 
with  Cerdic.  Immediately  after  this  Treaty,  Arthur  is 
laid  to  all'ume  the  Title  of  Emperor,  of  which  his  Seal  found 
Artert.  at  IFeJlminjler  is  pretended  to  be  a  Proof.  Leland  fays,  he 
Arthur!.  faw  tne  ImprelTion  of  it  on  red  Wax,  with  thefe  Words 
round  it :  Patr.  Arthur! us.  Biitann.  Gall.  Germ.  Dae.  Im- 
per.  that  is,  Patricius  Arthurius  ;  Britannkus.  Gallieus. 
Germanicus.  Dacicus.  Imperator.  Thefe  proud  Titles 
perhaps  were  the  Occafion  of  afcribing  to  him  fo  many 
pretended  Victories  in  foreign  Countries,  and  of  ftyling  him 
Conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Dacians.  But 
whether  this  Seal  be  genuine  or  not  (3),  there  is  Founda- 
tion enough  for  thefe  Titles  from  the  Exploits  now  related 
of  this  Prince.  He  might  be  call'd  Britannkus  from  his 
being  Monarch  of  the  Britons.  The  Title  of  Gallieus  might 
he  owing  to  his  Expedition  into  Gaul.  The  Surname  of 
Germanicus  was  no  lefs  proper,  iince  he  frequently  defeated 
the  Saxons,  who  came  from  Germany.  Lattly,  his  being 
fty  led  Dacicus  might  be  founded  on  his  Viftory  over  the 
'Jute,,  who  were  mix'd  with  the  Saxons,  and  by  fome  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Danes  and  Dacians.  Be  tliis  as 
it  will,  if  he  affum'd  the  Title  of  Emperor,  as  it  is  very 
likely,  fince  Ambrofms  did  the  fame,  the  four  different 
Times  of  his  attaining  to  the  four  feveral  Dignities,  muft  be 
,  .  1  .  carefully  diftinguifh'd.  1.  He  mounted  the  Throne  of 
Danmonium  in  467,  at  fifteen  Years  of  Age.  2.  in  476, 
''  '  he  vrascTeatedPatricianbyAmbro/ius.  3.  In  50S,  he  was 
ele&ed  Monarch  of  Britain.  4.  In  528,  he  ailumed  the 
Imperial  Purple.  Thefe  Epacha's  thus  diftinguifh'd,  remove, 
in  great  meafure,  the  Confufion  in  the  Hiftory  of  this  great 
Prince,  with  refpect  to  Chronology. 


Arthi 


Hoel,  King  of.  Armorica,  was  enjoying  the  Repofe.pro«-  Artbur  rt' 
cured  him  by  Arthur,    when  he  heard  that  the  IVifigoths,  Armorica. 
then  in  Pofleffion  of  Part  of  Gaul,  were  preparing  to  invade  G.  m  nm. 
his  Dominions  :  Wherefore  he  defired  Arthur  to  come,  once'-  7- 
more,  in  Perfon  to  affift  him  againft  fo  formidable  Enemies,  Lanehom.  ' 
that  were  already  Matters  of  Part  of  Gaul.     How  necefTary  p.  7S. 
foever  Arthur's  Prefence  might  be  in  his  own  Kingdom,  he 
readily  gave  Hoel  this  full  Proof  of  his  Affection  and  Grati- 
tude.    As  he  was  like  to  be  detain'd  abroad  fome  time  by 
the  Affairs  of  Armorica,  he  left  Modred  his  Nephew,  whom 
he  defign'd  for  his  Succeffor  Regent  in  his  Abfence,  at  the 
fame  time  entrufting  him  with  the  Care  of  the  Queen  his 
Wife. 

Arthur  was  no  fooner  gone,  but  Cerdic,    taking  advan-     Si°' 
tage  of  his  Abfence,    attacks  and  fubdues  the  Ijle  of  IVight,  J£j£  **• 
destroying  almoft   all    the  Inhabitants  in  a  cruel  Manner.  Wight. 
But  this  Lots  was  nothing  to  Arthur,  in  coaiparifon  of  what 
fhortly  after  follow'd  by  the  Treachery  of  Modred,  to  whofe  7",J"*">-  <f 
Care  he  had  committed  what  he  held   mofl  dear.     This  G.°Mon'ni. 
Traitor,    finding  the  Wife  and  Kingdom  of  Arthur  in  his 
Power,    falls  in  Love  with  both,  and  not  l.ttisfied  with  de- 
bauching the  Queen  in  private,  publickly  marries  her.     In 
order  to  avoid  by  a  fecond  Crime,  the  Puniihment  of  the 
firft,  he  refolves  moreover  to  feize  the  Crown  of  his  Uncle, 
his  King,  and  Benefaftor.     The  more  eafily  to  accomplifh  MoJred 
his  Deiign,  he  judges  it  necefTary  to  make  Cerdic  his  Friend,   ;;  '"'■  wiA 
and  by  his  Means  to  gain  all  the  reft  of  the  Saxon  Princes '"' 
to  his  Intereft.     He  was  very  fenfible,    it  wpu'd  be  very 
difficult  to  fupport   himfelf  in  his  Ufurpation,    if  he  were 
immediately  fore'd  to  engage  in  a  War  with  the  Foreigners. 
Befides,  he  could  not  find  a  readier  or  moie  powerful  Pro- 
tection.    But  the  Saxon  Prince  not  being  of  a  Humour  tr. 
neglect:   his  own,    for  the  fake  of  another's  Affairs,  Mo- 
dred could  not  poffihly  obtain  this  Protection,  without  pav- 
ing dear  for  it.     However,  as  he  had  no  other  way  to  fup-Ran.  C  , 
port  himfelf,    he  refigns  to  Cerdic  one  part  of  the  Domi-(i-  Malm. 
nions,  ufurp'd  upon  his  Uncle,  and  enters  into  a  League  of-Qi^'p 
fenfive  and  defenfive  with  him.     What  the  Saxon  Prince lychr.  Rj. 
got  by  this  Treaty,  lay  extremely  convenient  for  him,  and  J."'1-  Divi" 
yaftly  exceeded  what  was  before  given  him  by  Arthur.     It  ''' 
contain'd,  befides  Part  of  Danmonium,  or  Cornwal,  the  pre- 
fent  Counties  of  Berkjhire,   JFdtJhire,  Devon/hire,  and  Dor- 
fetjhire.    This,  with  Hampjhirc  and  Somertfctjhire,   which  he 
was  before  poffefs'd  of,-    render'd  his  Kingdom  much  larger 
and  more  conliderable,  than  the  three  other  Saxon  Kingdoms 
already  eftablifh'd.      The  Treaty  being  executed,  Madrid  Htis-avtuttl 
was  crown'd  at  London  ;    thofe  who  privately  abhorr'd   his"'  London, 
treacherous  Doings  not  daring  to  oppofe  it,  for  fear  of  being 
opprefs'd,  before  the  Return  of  their  lawful  Prince. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cerdic,  after  having  much  enlarg'd  Cadic/*- 
his  Dominions,    was  incumbred  with   his  Greatnefs.     As",J  ''r 
molt  of  his  Subjects   were  Britons,    on    whofe  Loyalty  he  i;'M"1' 
could  not  wholly  rely,  he  believ'd  it  neceiTary,   in  order  to  Antiq. 
preferve  his  new  Dominions,     to  people  them  with  Saxon  °ja*' 
Colonies.     To  that  end  he  fent  Word  into  Germany,  that ,  'n ''j\j jut"cs 
All  who  were  willing  to  come  and   fettle  in  his  Kingdom,    at  Wjjf-. 
fhould  meet  with  great  Encouragement.     This  Invitation'- ';Bnum" 
induces  a  great  many  of  the  Saxons  and  Jutes  to  embrace 
the  prefent  Opportunity.     Soon  after,  above  eight  hundred 
Veflels  are  feen  to  arrive,  freighted  with  Families  in  quell 
ofSettlements,  in  Cerdic's  new  Kingdom.     Thefe  Colonies 
were  joyfully   receiv'd   and  planted  in  Habitations,    from 
whence  Cerdic  took  care  to  drive  fuch  Britons  as  he  molt 
fufpedted,  efpecially  upon  the  Frontiers.     Thus  Britain  was 
fill'd  by  degrees,  with  new  Inhabitants,  and   began  to  lole 
the  Superiority  in  Number  the  had  hitherto   had  above  the 
Foreigners. 

Cerdic  having  fettled  thefe  New-Comers,  was  crown'd  cttJx 
a  fecond  time  axIVinche/lcr,     the  Metropolis  of  his  Domi- cnund 
nions,    by  the  fame  Title  of  King   of  llujfcx,    or  of  the '-■''"■ 
JVeJl-Sasons,  that  he  had  before  atTum'd.     This  Ceremony 
was  thought  necefTary,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Number  of 
his  new  Subjects,  Saxons  and  Jutes,  that  were  lately  added . 
to  the  old.     This  Kingdom  was  very  advantagioufly  litu-  A&oaatagf 
ated,  being  bounded  on  the  North,  by  the  Thames;  on  the    ■  Situation 
Weft,  by  the  Severn  ;    on   the, South,    by  the  Sea  ;  and   on ;j„^l/C"'£' 
the  Eajl,  by  the  Kingdom  of  Suffix.     As  for  the  Britons  Wcfl'es. 
that  were  ftill   in  pofieffion  of  the  greatell  Part  of  Danmo- 
nium,   they  coifd  not  be  very  formidable  to  Cerdic,    being 
divided  from  the  reft  of  their  Nation  by  this  new  Kingdom 
and  the  Severn. 

Cerdic  was  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Valour  andc,.  ,^c  pro. 
Activity  of  Arthur,  to  imagine  he  would  fit  ftill  at  his  Re- W  1  againft 
turn;  and  therefore  us'd  all  his  Endeavours  to  put  himfelf  in  -""'■•■"■ 
a  Pofture  of  Defence.      To'  that  end,  he  repairs  all  lib  (hong 
Holds,    adds  new  Works,    and  takes  all  other  Precautions 
his  Prudence  fuggelts  to   him,  not  to  be  furpriz'd  when  he 
comes   to  defend  his  Dominions.     Every  thing  being   putw.f, ,  ,.,, 
in  order,  _  he   rewarded  his  Nephews  Stujf  and  //  ithgai  ,1 


(II  Some  place  this  Fa£l  fooner,    fome  Liter.     K.ipi':. 

(2)  Miltm  confounds  this  with  the  Battle  of  Balm-Hill.    Rapin. 

(3)  Than  is  great  Reafon  '.0  fufpoct  its Gonuincaefs ;  «■;  probably  it  »• 
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who  had  faithfully  fcrved  him  ever  fincc  their  Arrival,  with 
the  Ijle  of  H'ight.  As  in  all  likelihood  they  were  Jutes-, 
Cerdic,  in  the  Distribution  of  his  new  Colonies,  had  taken 
care  beforehand  to  people  that  little  Ifland  with  their  own 
Countrymen  (i). 
-  j  a.  Thus  Cerdic  was  prepared  againft  the  Attacks  of  Arthur, 

Tie  Dcmbcf-when  Death  took  him  out  of  the  World  in  the  Year  534, 
r^MM  Sixteen  Years  after  his  firft  Coronation,  and  thirty-nine 
l.\.  c.  6.  after  his  Arrival  in  Britain.  He  muft  have  been  of  a  great 
Age  when  he  died,  for  thirty-nine  Years  before,  Cenric 
his  Son  was  able  to  aflifl  him  in  his  Wars.  The  Time 
this  Prince  palled  in  Britain  was  a  continued  Scene  of  good 
and'  bad  Succefs,  which  ferv'd  equally  to  fhew  his  Ability 
to  improve  his  Advantages,  and  to  repair,  with  a  won- 
derful Readinefs,  the  Diforder  his  Affairs  were  frequently 
thrown  into  by  the  Fortune  of  War.  Cenric,  his  Sou,  the 
faithful  Companion  of  all  his  Labours,  lucceeded  him,  both 
in  the  Kingdom  of  JVeffex,  and  alfo  in  the  Monarchy  or 
Generalfhip  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles.  Cerdic's  Succellors 
were  hrnamed  Gcwijhians,  from  Gauijh,  one  of  their  An- 
ceitors,  famous  no  doubt  in  his  Generation. 

The  fame  Year  died  Otta  King  of  Kent,  after  a  Reign 
of  twentv  two  Years,  wherein  nothing  remarkable  occurs 
but  the  difmembring  of  the  Kingdom  of  Effex,  which  he, 
for  fome  unknown  Reafon,  did  not  think  fit  to  oppofe. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Hermenrick. 

Arthur,  after  a  four  Years  Abfence,  at  length  quitted  Ar- 
morica.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  Caufe  of  his  long  Stay  there, 
fo  very  prejudicial  to  his  Affairs,  which  at  his  Arrival  were 
in  a  defperatc  Condition.  Modrcd  was  in  poffeffion  of  his 
Throne,  and  moreover  in  Strict  Alliance  with  the  Saxons. 
On  the  other  hand,  thefe  laft  being  now  Matters  of  good 
part  of  the  Ifland,  were  led  by  their  own  Intereft  to  fupport 
the  Uiurper,  and  maintain  him  on  the  Throne.  However, 
Arthur,  tho'  broken  withAge,and  almoft  deftitute  of  Friends, 
rofolv'd  to  undertake  the  Recovery  of  his  Kingdom,  and  to 
punifh  the  treacherous  Modrcd.  This  bold  Refolution  rouz'd 
the  Courage  of  thofe  that  dar'd  not  at  firft  to  declare  for  him. 
A  great  Number  of  Officers  and  Soldiers,  who  could  not  bear 
the  Thoughts  of  fighting  againft  him  that  had  taught  them 
to  conquer,  deferted  the  Ufurper,  and  came  and  lifted  them- 
felves  under  the  Banner  of  their  lawful  Prince.  Thus  Ar- 
thur faw  himfelf  on  a  fudden  at  the  Head  of  an  Army  capable 
of  making  Modred  uneafy,  if  not  by  the  Number,  at  leaft 
by  the  Bravery  of  the  Troops,  and  the  Valour  and  Expe- 
rience of  the  Leader.  Modrcd,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing 
for  his  Defence.  As  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  People's  In- 
clination to  his  Uncle,  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  a  general 
Defection ;  and  therefore  had  ftrengthen'd  himfelf  with  the 
Affiftance  of  the  Saxons ;  and  upon  the  fame  Account  made 
an  Alliance  with  the  Pitts  ( 2 ).   He  eafily  engag'd  the  Pitts 
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the  two  Leaders,  as  well  as  to  all  the  Britons,  who  having 
loft  their  heft  Troops,  were  never  after  able  to  ftand  againft 
the  Saxons.  During  this  bloody  Battle,  the  Uncle  and 
Nephew  happening  to  meet,  rufhed  upon  one  another  (o 
furioufly,  that  nothing  but  Death  could  part  them.  Modred 
was  flain  upon  the  Spot,  and  Arthur,  mortally  WQimded, 
was  carried  to  Glaffcnbury,  where  he  died,  aged  90  Years, 
76  of  which  he  had  fpent  in  the  continual  Exercife  of  Arms. 
Tho'  he  had  reigned  but  34  Years,  yet  before  he  mounted 
the  Throne,  he  had  long  commanded  the  Britiji)  Armies 
under  Ambrofius.  Some  have  put  an  Interval  of  feveral 
Years  between  Ambrofius  and  Arthur,  becaufc  they  were  at 
a  lols  where  to  place  their  Uther  Pendragon,  whom  they 
will  have,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  King  different  from  Arthur. 
But  the  beft  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Name  Uther, 
fignifying  in  Britiji)  a  Club,  was  given  to  the  great  Arthur, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  Charlemaiu's  Grandfather  was 
call'd  Martel,  or  Hammer.  As  to  the  Sirnameof  Pendra- 
gon, it  owes  its  Origin,  as  'tis  pretended,  to  Arthur's  wear- 
ing a  Dragon  on  the  Creft  of  his  Helmet. 

Arthur  was  undoubtedly  a  great  General.  It  is  pity  his  Arthur'* 
Actions  have  ferv'd  for  Foundation  to  numberlefs  Fables,  that  Encomium, 
have  been  publifh'd  concerning  him  :  whereas  his  Life  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  graveft  and  molt  able  Pen. 
He  is  (aid  to  have  inftituted  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  fo  famous  in  Romances.  Tho'  this  Institu- 
tion has  given  occafion  for  many  fabulous  Relations,  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  deem'd  altogether  chimerical.  For  where 
is  the  Improbability  that  Arthur  fhould  inftitute  an  Order 
of  Knighthood  in  Britain,  when  we  learn  from  the  Letters 
of  Cajfidorus,  that  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ojirogotbs,  in- 
ftituted one  in  Italy  in  the  fame  Century? 

Such  was  the  Love  and  Efteem  of  the  Britons  for  this 
Hero,  that  many  would  never  believe  he  was  dead.  Nay, 
there  were  fome  for  feveral  Ages  after,  that  imagining  he 
was  travell'd  into  foreign  Parts,  expected  his  Return  (4). 
This  would  feem  incredible,  had  there  not  been,  in  the  1 6th 
Century,  an  Inflance  of  the  like  Folly  with  regard  to  Don 
Scbajlian  King  of  Portugal.  It  is  this  perhaps  that  gave  oc- 
cafion to  fome  Writers,  defirous  of  pleafing  the  Britons,  to 
invent  Arthur's  Travels  and  numberlefs  Victories  in  foreign 
Countries.  The  Titles  of  Gennanicus,  G alliens,  Dacicus, 
aflUm'd  by  that  Prince,  might  ferve  for  Foundation  to  fuch 
Fictions.  Thefe  pretended  Voyages  and  imaginary  Victories, 
have  prov'd  aji  inexhauftible  Fountain  of  abittrd  and  ridicu- 
lous Things,  afcrib'd  to  him  by  the  Writers  of  Romances. 
Hence  it  is,  that  his  Hiftory  has  been  fo  disfigur'd,  as  to  caufe 
many  to  doubt,  whether  there  was  ever  fuch  a  Man  zsArthur 
in  the  World;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  impoflible  to  re- 
concile all  the  Contradictions  that  occur  in  his  fabulous  Hi- 
ftory.    But  if  we  diftinguifh  Truth  from  Falfhood,  and  re- 


to  his  Intereft,  fince  they  paffionately  defir'd  to  be  reveng'd     jecSt  what  favours  too  much  of  the  Romance,  we  meet  with 
of  Arthur,  who  had  formerly  canied  Fire  and  Sword  into     nothing  in  the  Life  of  this  Hero,  unbecoming  the  Character 
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their  Country.  Thus  Arthur,  with  a  handful  of  Friends,  was 
fore'd  to  ftand  againft  the  Saxons  and  Pitts,   in  conjunction 
with  the  Britons  that  tided  with  Modred.     But  the  want  of 
Numbers  was  fupplied  by  his  Courage  and  Experience.  Tho' 
his  Troops  were  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  Enemy,  he 
found  Means  however  to  engage  him  in  a  very  disadvanta- 
geous Poft,  and  obtain  a  fignal  Victory.    In  this  Action  he 
loft  Gal-van  and  Angufcl,    two  Princes  of  his  Blood,  who 
had  faithfully  ferv'd  him  both  in  Profperity  and  Advcrfity. 
Tho'  Modrcd  was  defeated,  the  Supplies  he  receiv'd  from 
the  Pitts  and  Saxons  foon  enabled  him  to  give  his  Uncle  a 
fecond  Battle,  but  with  no  better  Succefs.  As  the  Particulars 
Atihar gaim of  this  War  are  confufedly  deliver'd,  and  befides  contain 
'•"  nothing  material,  it  will  Suffice,  I  believe,  to  relate  the  I  flue. 
Modrcd,  tho'  conitantly  worlted,  found  means  to  prolong 
the  War  (even  Years,  without  Arthur's  being  able  to  deftroy 
the  Ufurper,  much  lefs  wreft  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Saxons, 
what  had  been  furrender'd  to  them.  During  this  War,  there 
happen'd  two  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun,  which  credulous  Hiftorians 
haveexprefly  remark'd,  fancying  they  were  Prefages  of  the 
utter  Ruin  of  the  Britons,  which  fell  out  foon  after. 
542,         The  Superiority  of  Madrid's  Forces  being  balanc'd  by  the 
75  -  taft  Bj,  Valour  and  Experience  of  Arthur,  the  War  had  now  laited 
ArthiWW  k'ven  Years  w'th°ut  any  thing  decifive.     Modrcd,  tho'  fe- 
Mi  .ind in. ■  veral  times  vanquifh'd,  was  ftill  at  the  Head  of  a  very  nume- 
•    rous  Army.  On  the  other  hand,  Arthur,  tho'  extreme  old, 
and  with  an  Army  weaken'd  by  the  feveral  Battles  he  had 
given  his  Enemy,  fupported  himfelf  by  his  great  Experience 
in  the  Art  of  War.     At  laft  the  fatal  Blow  was  given  in 
the  Year  54;.     Arthur  purfuing  his  Enemy  from  place  to 
place,  drove  him  to  the  Extremity  of  Danmonimn,  where 
he  could  not  avoid  fighting.   This  laft  Battle  was  fought  by 
the  River  Ca mbalon  (3),  near  Camelford.    It  prov'd  fatal  to 


G    M.jiim 
H.  Hunt. 


ot  a  great  Prince.  The  Times  of  his  Life  and  Reign  are  fo 
confounded  by  thefe  fabulous  Writers,    that  they  are  very 
difficult  to  be  clear'd,  and  therefore  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
the  four  feveral  Epocha's  before-mention'd.  He  was  born  at 
Tindagolm  Cornwall  in  452,  or  453,  and  died  in  542.    He 
was  buried  in  the  Monaftery  at  Glaffcnbury,  by  Gueruser 
his  fecond  Wife.      He  had  two  others  of  the  fame  Name, 
the  firft  died  in  the  Country  of  the  Pitts,  and  the  third 
prov'd  falfe  to  him.     By  this  laft  he  load  a  Son  call'd  Noem, 
who  died  an  Infant.    Arthur  when  he  was  about  to  expire, 
fent  his  Crown  to  Conjlantine  his  Coufin,  Son  of  Cador,  and 
Grandfon  of  Ambrofius,  declaring  him  his  Succeilbr  ;   which 
muft  be  underftood  only  of  Danmonimn,  for  the  Monarchy 
of  Britain  was  extinct  by  his  Death.    It  is  pretended,  that vlh"  ie 
his  Body  was  found  whole  and  entire  in  Glaffcnbury  Mona-  q""1' 
ftery  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  II,  with  the  vifible  Marks  ofcamhr.  in 
ten  Wounds,  one  whereof  only  feemed  mortal     But  whatV'c-  E<x1, 
is  faid  of  his  Stature  is  unquestionably  fabulous,  namely,  that' 
the  Diftance  between  his  Eye-brows  was  a  Span,  and  the 
reft  of  his  Body  in  Proportion.     We  have  the  particular 
Names  of  his  Arms  in  the  antient   Romances.    His  Shield 
was  called  Priehvin,  his  Lance  Ron,  and  liis.  Sword  Calibum. 
This  fall  was  prcfented  in  1 1 9 1  to  Tattered  King  of  Sicily,  Roger  Je 
by  Richard  I.  King  of  England.  Hovcden. 

After  Arthur's  Death,  by  whole  Valour  and  Experience  the  Cm/a  -I  ti-e 
Affairs  ofthe  Britons  had  been  fupported, they  were  no  longer'''"'    '  '' 
able  to  refift  the  Saxons.  Indeed,  the  Saxons  had  been  great'  ' 
Sufferers  too  in  the  frequent  Battles  between  the  two  Nati- 
ons :  but  the  Circumltances  of  the  two  Parties  were  unlike. 
Whatever  Lofs  the  Saxons  fuftained,  it  was  foon  retrieved  by 
means  of  their  continual  Supplies  from  Germany.     But  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  the  Britons,  being  deftitute  of  foreign  Aid, 
muft  have  been  drained  by  the  inceflant  Wars  they  had  main- 


[1)  There  were  abundance  of  Jutes  alfo  in  Kent,  EJJex,  and  Suffix. 
whu  was  buried  there.     6'j.v.  Ann. 


(i)  He  engag'd  in  his  Party,  the  Sects,  Pills,  and  bijh  ;  fo  that  there 
msmnoutb,  1  1 1.  c.  1. 


Rapin.     Withgaraburgh,  now  contracted  into  Care/break,  was  fo  named  from  tt'itbgar, 
as  an  Army  of  80,000  Men  to  oppole  Arthur's  Landing,  according  to  Geoffrey  of 


{3)  Cam  fjgnuiea  winding  ;n  Saxon.     It  is  call'd  alfo  Camet. 

(4.  Mill,  rians  allure  u.,  this  Notion  was  not  entirely  rooted  out  till  his  Tomb  was  found  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.  600  Years  after  his  Death.  Repin. 
Dcculravit  fe  Rex  moribundus  ne  caiui  lanto  infultarent  Inimici,  amicique  moleftarentur.  Unde  quoniam  de  mcrte  Arthurs  vcJ  ejv.  fepultura  nihil  refcrunt 
h-ftorisr,  Gem  Britmum  ipfurn  ..JUe  v.vere  pise  magnitudine  dileitionis  ccnteildunt,     M.Wcjtm.  p   ";z. 
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Tbt  Britons 

; 
Tvame  of 
Bretagne  fo 
Armorica. 
Mezerat, 
Abr   Cliron 
Tom.  VII. 


bined  fince  the  Departure  of  the  Romans.    Nay,  they  could 
not  make  ufe  ol"  all  the  Soldiers  Britain  might  have  fupphrtj 
them  with  ;  for  many  of  their  Countrymen,  feeing  no  End 
to  their  Miferies,  were  fled  for  Refuge  to  the  Picls,  or  into 
Armcrica.  Such  Numbers  retired  to  Armorica,  that  by  their 
Junction  with  the  Briiijh  Families  long  before  fettled  there, 
they  became  more  numerous  at  lall  than  the  Natives.  Hence 
'tis  pretended,  that  this  Province  of  Gaul,  Called  Jrmerua, 
that  is,  Maritime,  by  reafon  of  its  Situation,  took  the  Name 
of  Bretagne  from  the  great  Number  of  Britons  that  fled  thi- 
ther.    Argentre,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  that  Country, 
'  pretends,  Armorica  was  antiently  called  Bretagne,  and  that 
the  Inhabitants  fending  Colonies  into  Albion,  gave  that  If- 
land  the  Name  of  their  own  Country  (i).     It  is  probable 
indeed,  the  Armoricans  peopled  fome  part  of  Great-Britain  ; 
but  in  all  that  this  Author  alledges  in  proof  of  his  Aflertion, 
there  is  no  fufficient  Reafon  to  lhew,  that,  before  thele  Co- 
lonics, Armorica  was  called  Brctagne,  much  lefs,    that  the 
Armoricans  altered  the  old  Name  of  the  Ifland  of  Albion. 
As  foon  as  it  was  rumoured  in  Germany  that  Arthur  was 
:■  At  Wdead,  and  the  difmay'd  Britons  had  neither  Power  nor  Cou- 
of  Ida.         ra<reto  defend  themfelves,  prreat  Numbers  of  People  refolv'd 
Ann's!"     to3go  over  and  fettle  in  Britain.  Ida,  by  Nation  an  Angle, 
Flor'wig'or  and  defcended  from  IVoden,  having  embark 'd  on  board  torty 
Hunt      VelTels,    abundance  of  Families  of  his  own  Countrymen 
landed  at  Flamborotigh  in  Torkjhire,  then  in  Poffeffion  of  the 
Northumberland  Saxons,    who  received  them  as   Friends. 
The  Northumbrians,  fo  called  from  inhabiting  North  of  the 
Humber,  had  maintained  themfelves  in  that  Country  ever 
fince  the  time  of  Hengijl,  and  had  all  along  been  in  fome 
Dependence  on  the  Kings  of  Kent.  They  had  often  favour'd 
the  Enterprizes  of  their  Countrymen  in  the  Southern  Parts, 
by  frequent  Diverfions,    which  had   feveral    times  drawn 
into  the  North  the  Arms  of  Ambrofms  and  Arthur 


a: 


M.  Wcftm 


but  tho' 


unknown  Pvcafon,  v/as  divided  into  two  Kingdoms.  Adda, 
Son  of  Ida,  was  King  of  Bernicia,  or  the  Northern  Part, 
and  Alia,  defcended  from  Woden,  of  Dc'irei  or  the  Southern 
Part.  Ida  left  twelve  Sons,  half  by  Wives  and  half  by  Con- 
cubines, who  formed  feveral  Branches,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland,  which  the 
Reader  fhould  now  and  then  take  a  View  of,  if  he  defires 
tounderftand  fully  the  Hiitury  of  thefe Saxon  Kingdoms. 

The  next  Year  Ccnric  King  of  IVeJfex,  and  Monarch  of      r(,o, 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  died,  after  a  Reign  of  twenty-fix  Years,  oatl  <f 
The  Reputation  he  hadgain'd  during  his  Father's  Life,  maJe  - 
it  believ'd  he  would  pufh  his  Conquefts  farther.    But  when  c 
he  was  on  the  Throne,  he  fhewed  no  Signs  of  Ambition, 
and  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  promoting  Peace  and  good 
Order  in  his  Dominions.  He  took  up  Arms  but  once  to  repel 
the  Britons,  who  came  and  attack'd  him.  Of  the  four  Sons  he 
left,  Ceaulin,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  him  both  in  the  Kingdom 
oflFcffcx,  and  the  Dignity  of  Monarch  of  the  Saxons. 

Ceaulin  was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne,  but  he  formed  vafteeaulin  /»r- 
Projefts  to  enlarge  his  Dominions  by  new  Conquefts.     He '"*' '*""'■ 
was  an  ambitious  Prince,  who,  not  content  with  the  Pre-  Dt£rr-tf*g- 
rogatives  he  was  vefted  with  as  Monarch,    confidered  the^ra  Jizi*g 
other  Saxon  Kings  as  his  Vaffals,  pretending  to  keep  t\temt"^'f' 
in  a  rigorous  Dependence.     As  he   was  fenlible  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  Submiffion  he  expe&ed  from 
them,  he  made  extraordinary  Preparations,  which  alarmed 
both  the  Saxon  and  Britijh  Princes.     The  laft  efpecially 
could  not  but  be  in  extreme  Confirmation,  by  reafon  of 
their  deplorable  State.    After  the  Death  of  Arthur,    they 
lived  in  a  fort  of  Anarchy.  What  remained  of  their  Coun- 
try, was  cantled  out  into  little  independent  States,  which 
weaken'd  one  another  by  the  Difcord  that  reigned  among 
their   refpedlive  Princes.     The  Britifi  Hiftorians  give  fuch 
a  Character  of  thefe  petty  Sovereigns,  that  the  Nation  in 


frequently  defeated,    they  had  however  kept  Pofleffion  of    general  could  have  but  fmall  Hopes  of  Affiftance  from  any 


Floi    Wiiior. 
M  Wcllm. 


thefe  Northern  Countries,  without  its  appearing  how  they 
were  governed  from  the  Death  of  Ocla  and  Ebufa  to  the 
Year  547.     Ida,  when  he  firft  arrived  in  their  Country, 
(whether  he  had  made  an  Agreement  with  them  before  he 
left  Germany,    or  they  were  tired  with  being  in  SubjeiShon 
to  the  Kings  of  Kent,  from  whom,  by  reafon  of  their  Di- 
ftance,  they  could  expeel  no  Affiftance)  found  them  ready 
and  willing  to  obey  him.     It  may  be,    they  were  not  in 
condition   to  oppofe  Ida,    who  had  brought  with  him  a 
ldajfr/m^ftrong  Army.     However  this  be,  Ida  was  acknowledged 
o/-N„rihum-  c0{  Sovereign  of  the  Northumbrians,  as  well  as  of  the  An- 
sTx*  Ann.    gles  his  Followers,  under  the  Title  of  King  of  Northum- 
'n.'mlncd-     berland  (2).  The  Readinefs  of  the  Saxons  to  mix  with  the 
M,nm  jfffgfg^  and  obev  a  King  of  that  Nation,  confirms  what  I 
have  elfewhere  obferved,  That  the  Saxons  and  Angles  were 
in  Germany  but  one  and  the  fame  People.     The  Name  of 
the  Saxons  ftill  remains  in  Germany,  whilft  that  ot  the  An- 
gles is  entirely  loll  -,  and  on  the  contrary,  this  latter  is  perpe- 
tuated in  Britain  where  the  former  is  almoft  forgotten.  Nor- 
thumberland was  the  fifth  Kingdom  founded  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.    Ida,  the  firft  King,  was  a  Prince  of  great  Fame ; 
and  yet  as  he  eftablifhed  himfelf  without  any  Oblfacle,  there 
is  but  one  particular  recorded  of  him  in  Hiftory,  and  that 
is,  his  building  the  City  of  Bcbbanburgh,  fo  called  from  his 
Queen  Bebba.  This  City,  after  many  Years,  was  deftroy'd : 
however  there  llill  remains  the  Caftle  of  Bamborough. 

The  Memoirs  concerning  the  Settlement  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  Britain,  are  fo  fhort  and  imperfect,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  frame  a  regular  Hiftory  of  them.  We  muft 
therefore  be  fatisfied  with  a  certain  Number  of  Facts  tranf- 
mitted  to  us ;  by  the  Help  whereof,  the  Thread  of  the 
Hiftory  may,  in  fome  meafuie,  be  purfued. 

In  the  Year  552,  notwithstanding  their  weak  Eftate,  the 
Britons  made  an  Effort  to  recover  part  of  their  Lands  from 
Cenric  King  of  the  U'ejl  Saxons,  but  were  repuls'd  with 
great  Lois  near  Salisbury. 

We  find  alio  in  the  Saxon  Annals ,  ( 3 )  that  three  Years  after 
two  Sons  oiModrcd,  by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Saxons,  attempt- 
ed to  dethrone  Conjlantine,  to  whom  Arthur  had  bequeathed 
the  Kingdom  of  Danmonium.  But  Conjlantine,  being  bet- 
ter prepared  than  they  expefted,  not  only  put  them  to  rout, 
but  purfuing  them  to  Glajfenbury,  ftabb'd  them  himfelf  in  the 
Arms  of  the  Abbot,  who  interceded  for  them  in  vain  (4). 

Ida  King  ol"  Northumberland  died  in  559,  having  reigned 
twelve  Years.  Tho'  the  profound  Peace  he  enjoyed  during 
his  whole  Reign,  gave  him  no  Opportunity  of  {hewing  his 
Valour,  yet  all  the  Hiftorians  agree,  he  was  a  moft  accom- 
plifhed  Prince  (;).  Tis  pity  we  have  not  a  fuller  Account 
of  his  Life.  After  his  Death,  Northumberland,  for  fome 
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Cenric  re- 
ftulfa  ;be 
Brit  lire- 
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one,  or  all  of  them  together.  Conjlantine  King  of  Cornwa  11  GMiis. 
was  a  cruel  and  bloody  Prince,  polluted  alfo  with  abomi- 
nable Lufts.  Aurelius  Conanus,  whofe  Kingdom  lay  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Severn,  was  guilty  of  Parricide,  and  reigned 
with  unheard  of  Tyranny.  Vortipore  King  of  Demetia  [or 
South-Wales]  was  overgrown  with  Pride;  he  gloried  alfo  in 
having  no  Religion,  and  perfecuting  the  Clergy.  Cuneglas-, 
whofe  Dominions  were  North  of  Cambria  (fo  the  Country 
was  called  between  the  Severn  and  the  Weftern  Sea)  was 
grown  old  in  Vice,  and  famous  for  his  wicked  Deeds. 
Maghcun  or  Malgo  (6)  King  of  Mona  or  Angkfey,  thought 
of  nothing  but  pillaging  his  Neighbours  and  Subjects,  and 
heaping  up  Riches  by  Rapine  and  Violence.  In  a  word, 
Britain  was  in  a  terrible  Confufion.  After  Arthur's  De- 
ceafe,  every  one  liv'd  as  he  pleafed,  and  the  Authority  of 
the  Tyrants  was  in  Proportion  to  the  Licenfe  their  Sub- 
jects were  fuftered  to  take.  Thefe  Sovereigns  were  divided 
among  themfelves,  and,  as  they  had  no  Confidence  in  one 
another,  could  not  agcee  upon  proper  Means  to  free  them- 
felves from  the  impending  Calamities.  Each  therefore  pur- 
fuing only  his  own  Intereft,  the  Saxons  were  left  at  liberty 
to  eftablifh  themfelves  upon  their  Ruins. 

Ceaulin's  Preparations,  however,  rous'd  them  a  little  out  of 
their  Lethargy,  and  obliged  them  to  think  of  their  Difeafe. 
To  that  end  they  chofe  Malgo  to  command  them,  purely 
for  the  Sake  of  his  Giant-like  Stature.  But  what  could  this 
unexperienced  General  have  done,  if  the  Saxons  had  united 
their  Forces  againft  him  i  He  would  have  loft,  perhaps, 
in  a  fingle  Battle,  what  the  G  reat  Arthur  had  taken  fo  much 
Pains  to  preferve.  But  happily  for  him  and  the  Britons, 
the  Saxon  Monarch  was  pollened  with  the  Project  of  fub- 
duing  his  Countrymen  firft,  fo  turned  againft  the  Saxons 
the  Arms  that  Should  have  been  employed  againft  the  com- 
mon Enemy.  He  could  not  difcover  his  Defigns,  with- 
out incurring  the  Enmity  and  Jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring 
Princes.  But  as  no  one  of  them  in  particular  was  able  to 
withftand  him,  his  Kingdom  being  much  ftronger  than  any 
of  the  reft,  each  dreaded  being  opprefled,  fliould  he  declare 
againft  him  fingly.  They  were  therefore  by  degrees  forced 
to  fubmit  to  a  much  greater  Dependence  on  their  Monarch 
or  General,  than  their  Laws  and  Cuftoms  required.  Mean 
while,  they  grieved  in  private  to  be  thus  kept  under,  fearing 
wklial  that  Ceaulin's  Deligns  would  extend  farther. 

Atlength,  Hermenric  King  of  Kent,  dying  in  564,  Ethel-      564. 
bert.   his  Son  and  Succellbr,  could  not  bear  the  proud  and  Ethelbe.t  1 
haughty  Proceedings  of  the  Wejl-Saxon,  which  were  thec  m;:.  * ''"■£ 
more  grievous  to  Ethelbert,  as  being  a  Defcendant  of  Hengijl,  5  wTm. 
he  thought  he  had  a  better  Right  to  the  Dignity  of  Monarch/.  1. 
than  any  other  Prince.  Prepoflefs'd  with  this  Notion,  he  re-      5°T- 


(1)  The  firft  time  >  find  th  Name  of  Braagm  given  to  America,  is  in  the  Subfcription  of  Mmfuttut  to  the  Council  of  Tours  in  461.  where  he  is 
named  Epifi  pui  Britatmarum.     After  which  time  it  was  frequently  calTa  Britannia  Cifmimna,  Mine,  GtlticB,  &c.     See  CaKtt.  Gall.  Tom.  I.  p  iz6. 

( 1 1  Th;,  Ida  *'■•  's  th:  'fit  II  thai  to>>k  u|»'ti  him  the  Title  of  King  ;  yit  there  were  Saxci:  Princes  in  that  Country  many  Years  before.    Tyr.  p.  142.  Malm.  p.  16. 

,  ~\  ]t  ii  not  in  tit  '    ■■'',  l|l|t  G&ffrff  of  Mumoutb,  1.  ic.  c.  3,  4.  and  M.  rV<Jlm.  p.  192. 

01    ;,  fays,  one  of  th  m  Be3   toWiiubt/kr,  where  taking  Shlter  in  the  Church  of  St.  Amfhibalm,    he  was  flain  before  the  Altar. 

I  lie  other  took  Refuge  in  .1  Monaftery  \r\  L'.idon ;  but  being  tound  near  the  Altar  was  kill'd.     M.  Wejm.  p.  !«;».     Gt.jf.  Mor.m.  1.  11.  c.  4. 

(:)  Id.i  iftJle  &  m  r.  puns  &  dstcecatis  muiibus,    multum  Iplendotis  genorulis  contulit  nauhbu..,  adco  belJo  invidlus,  domi  feveritatem  regiam 

genuine  animi  magnitudine  tern;  ;,b.t.     Mulm.1.  1.  c.  3- 

>6)  Arthur's  Sifter's  Son,  whr,  fided  with  M-jdrcd  ajjunft  hii  Uncle.    Gild. 

e  folves 
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folves  to  revive  the  Pretentions  of  the  Kings  of  Kent,  neglect- 
ed by  his  PredeceiFors,  and  declares  War  with  Ceaulin,  not 
conlidering  the  Difproportion  between  his  Forces  and  thofe 
of  his  Enemy.  Ceaulin,  difdaining  to  be  attacked  by  a  young 
Prince  of  no  Reputation,  marched  towards  Kent  with  defign 

Flw. Wigor.  to  prevent  him,  and  meeting  him  at  Jf'ibbandune  (i),  en- 
tirely routed  him.  Ethelbert  being  defeated  a  fecond  time, 
was  totally  difabled,  and  forced  to  fue  for  Peace.   His  Vex- 

Malrr.fi>.  ation  at  fo  unexpected  a  Difappointment,  was  increafed  by 
the  Jcfts  of  the  other  Princes,  who  rallied  him  for  his  Pre- 
emption. He  had  occafion  for  his  Leflbn,  to  teach  him 
that  Courage  alone  is  not  fufficient  for  War,  but  mud  be 
accompanied  with  Prudence  and  Strength.  He  improved  fo 
much  by  it,  that  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  wifeft 
and  moll  illuftrious  Princes  of  his  Nation.  This  was  the 
firft  Civil  War  among  the  Saxons,  which  was  followed  by 
many  more,  caufed  by  the  Reftlefsnefs  and  Ambition  of 
their  Princes.  As  foon  as  they  were  out  of  Danger  from  the 
Britons,  they  quarrell'd  among  thcmfelves,  with  fuch  Ani- 
molity,  that  if  another  Arthur  had  appeared,  the  Britons 
might  have  recovered  all  they  had  loft.  But  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  otherwife  decieed. 

hjfa,  the  only  Survivor  of  the  Twelve  Chiefs  of  the  An- 
gles  before-mentioned,  aiTumcd  in  571  the  Title  of  King  of 
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the  Eajl-Angles,  and  his  Kingdom  was  called  Eajl-Anglia. 
As  this  was  forty  Years  after  his  Arrival  in  Britain,  he 
muff,  have  been  of  a  great  Age  when  crown'd.  This  was 
the  fixth  Kingdom  founded  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  (2). 

Ceaulin  was  fo  elated  with  his  Succefs  againft  Ethelbert, 
that  he  look'd  upon  the  neighbouring  Saxon  Princes  as  his 
Subjects  and  VaiTals.  Indeed  the  King  of  Northumberland 
and  Eaft-Anglia,  being  feparated  from  him  bv  a  large  Traiit 
of  Land  poflefled  by  the  Britons,  had  not  much  to  fear  from 
his  Ambition.  But  the  Kings  of  Kent,  Effex  and  Suffix  were 
forced  to  fubmit  to  him,  as  fuperior  to  each  of  them  in  Ex- 
tent of  Dominions.  After  this  he  turned  his  Arms  againft 
the  Britons  with  defign  to  make  new  Conquefts.  1  can't 
poffibly  relate  the  Particulars  of  this  War,  being  very  flightly 
palled  over  by  the  Hiftorians.  They  only  tell  us,  that  Cutha, 
Brother  of  Ceaulin,  frequently  defeated  the  Britons,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  very  much  enlarged  his 
Brother's  Dominions,  had  not  Death  fnatched  him  away 
in  the  midft  of  his  Victories  (3). 

Bclore  this  War  was  ended,  Ufa,  firft  King  of  the  Eafl- 
Angles  died  in  57S,  leaving  his  Crown  to  his  Son  Titilus. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  Condition  of  the  Britons,  that  the 
time  of  their  utter  Deftruction  feemed  to  approach.  PrefTed 
on  the  South  by  the  Saxons  of  Tl'effix,  Suffix  and  Kent;  on 
the  Eaff,  by  thofe  of  Effex  or  Eaji-Anglia ;  and  on  the  North, 
by  the  Northumbrians ;  they  were,  in  a  manner,  furrounded 
by  their  Enemies.  There  was,  however,  one  Refuge  left, 
which  helpt  to  keep  alive,  for  a  while,  their  faint  Expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  withftand  fo  many  Misfortunes.  As  the 
Neceffity  of  their  Affairs  had  formerly  obliged  them  to  fend 
for  the  Saxotis  to  defend  them  againft  the  Scots,  a  no  lefs 
prefiingOccafion  compelled  them  at  this  time,  to  implore  the 
Afiiftance  of  the  Scats  againft  the  Saxons.  This  Refolution 
being  unanimoufly  taken,  AmbafTadors  were  fent  to  Aidan 
King  of  Scotland,  to  engage  him  in  their  Quarrel.  "  They 
"  reprefented  to  him,  that  their  Ruin  would  infallibly  draw 
"  on  his ;  for  the  Saxons  had  in  view  no  lefs  than  the  Con- 
"  queft  of  the  whole  Bland,  great  part  whereof  was  now  in 
"  their  pofieflion :  That  if  thefe  Foreigners  mould  at  length 
"  over-run  what  remained  in  the  Hands  of  the  Britons,  the 
"  Scots  were  to  expedt  no  better  Quarter  than  the  Picls,  who 
"  were  already  difpoflefled  of  part  of  their  Country."  To 
this  they  added,  "  That  the  Saxon  Monarch  was  an  active 
"  and  ambitious  Prince,  capable  of  forming  Defigns,  the 
"  Confequences  whereof  were  to  be  equally  dreaded  by  all 
"  his  Neighbours,  if  care  were  not  taken  in  time  to  put  a 
"  flop  to  his  Progrefs."  Aidan,  prevailed  upon  by  thefe  Con- 
fiderations,  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Army,  and 
joins  the  Britons,  in  order  to  attack  the  common  Enemy. 
Ceaulin  having  notice  of  his  March,  made  all  poflible  Speed 
to  meet  him,  with  what  Troops  he  could  aflemble.  But  as 
the  neighbouring  Kings,  his  Countrymen,  were  not  very  for- 
ward to  lend  him  Afiiftance,  his  Forces  were  far  from  being 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  Britons  and  Scots.  How  great  foever 
the  Superiority  of  his  Enemies  might  be,  he  couragcoufly  at- 
tacks them  :  But,  after  long  difputing  the  Victory,  his  Ar- 
my, overpowei'd  by  Numbers,  is  cut  in  pieces,  his  Son  Cuth- 
win  flain,  and  himfelf  narrowly  efcapes.  The  Britonrv/ere 
fo  elevated  with  their  Succefs,  that  they  began  now  to  form 


Projects  to  drive  the  Saxons  entirely  out  of  the  Mind  ;  but 
they  were  far  from  being  able  to  put  them  in  practice.  The  v-hn  . 
Saxon  Princes,  though  well  enough  pleafed  to  lee  Ceaulin 
humbled,  thought  it  not  for  their  Intereft  to  let  the  Bri-".'J ' 
tons  and  Scots  enjoy  the  Advantage  they  had  gailtfd  by  their 
Victory;  and  therefore  foon  put  their  Monarch  at  the  head 
of  a  much  more  numerous  Army  than  the  former.  Upon 
which  impatient  to  be  revenged,  he  goes  in  queft  of  his 
Enemies,  and  meets  them  without  delay.  In  a  fecond  Bat- 
tle, he  repaired,  by  a  fignal  Victory,  his  former  Dl:>ice,  and 
convinced  the  Britons  of  the  Vanity  of  their  Projects.  Aidan 
retiring  into  Scotland  after  his  Deteat  (4),  the  Britons,  who 
faw  all  their  meafures  broken,  thought  only  of  preferving 
what  they  had  left,  content  witli  dividing  their  Country  witli  ' 
the  Saxons,  fince  they  were  unable  to  expel  them.  But  Di- 
vine Juftice  that  had  long  purfued  them,  was  not  yet  fatis- 
fied.  They  were  ftill  to  be  reduced  to  greater  Diftreli,  and 
behold  the  beft  and  richeft  part  of  their  Ifland  taken  from 
them  by  a  Nation  whom  God  had  chofen  for  the  Inirru- 
ment  of  his  Vengeance. 

Scarce  were  the  unfortunate  Britons  recovered  from  their     - 
late  Confirmation,    when  a  great  Fleet  appearing  on  their 
Coafts,  quite  funk  their  Courage.   This  Fleet,    the  moll ,  "  , 
confiderable  of  any  that  had  come  from  Germany,  brought 
great  Numbers  of  Angles,   conducted  by  Crida  a  Leader  of11  ' 
the  fame  Nation,  of  the  Race  of  Woden.    I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  where  they  landed,  but  probably  it  was  in  Eall- 
Anglia,  and  having  marched  crofs  that  Kingdom,  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  middle  of  the  Ifland,  upon  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  Britons,  who  were  unable  to  oppofe  their  Arms. 
As  Crida  advanced   in   their  Country,  Diforder  and  Con-.^^^ 
fternation  increafed  among   the  miferable  Britons.     Some^r^  Con- 
vainly  projected  to  defend  themfelves,  whilft  others  fought?"^1- 
only  to  fave  their  Goods,   their  Wives  and  Children,  aban- 
doning their  Lands  to  the  Angles.     Crida  taking  advantage 
of  their  Terror,  fpread  himfelf  far  and  wide,  and  becoming 
Mafter  of  the  Field,  drove  his  frighted  Enemies  before  him. 
In  vain  did  they  fly  to  their  wall'd  Towns ;  the  want  of 
Provifions  for  fuch  Multitudes,  foon  compelled  them    to 
furrender  at  Difcretion. 

The  Britons  being  unable  to  defend  themfelves  againft 77<  Prions 
thefe  new  Invaders,  fupported  by  their  Countrymen  already  ""'"  """ 
fettled  in  the  Ifland,  took  the  only  courfe  left  them,  andWalcs' 
retired  into  Cambria  beyond  the  Severn.  They  had  no  other 
Retreat,  being  prefTed  on  all  other  Sides  by  the  Saxons  and 
Angles.     Their  Flight  put  Crida  in  pofieflion  of  all  the 
Country   lying    between   the    Humber,    the  Severn,    and 
Thames,  by  which  he  was  bounded  on  the  North,  Weft,  and 
South.  To  the  Eajl  of  him  lay  the  Kingdoms  of  Effex  and 
Eajl-Anglia. 

Out  of  all  thefe  Conquefts,    Crida  formed  a  Kingdom  The  ,     . 
larger  and  more  confiderable  than  any  of  the  other  fix,  by,„/t/X" 
the  Name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  middle-Angles.  This  King-  Kingdom  f 
dom  was  afterwards  more  generally  called  Mercia.  Crida Mtrcia- 
the  firft  King  was  crowned  in  584. 

Cambria  not  being  fufficient  to  contain  fo  many  Families,  7,:  SV  .•/. 
Multitudes  of  miferable  Britons  fled  into  Armorica,  where :b-  Batons', 
great  Numbers  of  their  Countrymen  were  already  fettled. 
Others  fubmitted  to  the  Saxons  or  Angles,  content  to  become 
Havers  of  JVood  and  Drawers  of  Water  for  a  wretched  Sub- 
fiftence.  Thofe  that  remained  in  Cambria,  a  Country  de- 
fended by  Nature,  kept  their  ground  againft  all  the  Power  of 
the  Conquerors,  who  could  not,  till  long  after,  extend  their 
Conquefts  beyond  the  Mountains.  This  little  corner  of  the 
Ifland,  where  the  Britons  were  cooped  up,  was  afterward  di- 
vided into  feveral  petty  Kingdoms,  which  were  one  while  fe- 
parated, another  while  united,  according  to  the  Ambition  or 
Power  of  their  Kings  (5 ).  Here  I  fhall  leave  the  Britons  for  the 
future,  as  making  a  State  by  themfelves,  and  having  no  rela- 
tion to  the  Hiftory  of  England,  but  what  is  commonly  found 
between  two  neighbouring  Nations.  It  is  true  they  made 
fromtime  to  time  feveral  Attempts  to  recover  what  they  had 
loft:  But  their  Efforts  proved  ineffectual,  as  did  the  Endea- 
vours of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  force  them  in  thefe  Retreats. 

The  Saxons  gave  the  Britons  the  Name  of  Gwallifh,  or^.  9 
Wallijh,  that  is,  Gauls ;  taking  them  to  be,  as  in  all  appearance a-j^, -.,  th, 
they  were,  of  Gaulijlj  Extraction.  For  this  reafon  Cambria  ^'""f  f 
was  by  them  termed  Wallijli-Land;  from  whence  came  the 
Name  of  Wales,  us'd  by  the  Englijh  at  this  day,  and  chang'd 
by  the  French  into  Galles,  upon  account  of  their  being  derived 
from  the  Gauls.  The  Walloons  alfo,  and  Wa/lachians,  have 
ftill  kept  thefe  Names,  and  in  fome  Places  in  Germany,  the 
Italian  Tongue  is  called  Weljh,  becaufe  of  Gallia  Cifalpina 
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(1)  IVimbleton  in  Surry. 

'2}  The  King;,  his  Succ:fTors  were  from  him  call'd  UJfttg*.     Hig.  />.  224. 

(3)  Anno  571,  Cutha  defeated  the  Brians  at  Bediamford  (Bedford),  and  took  from  them  the  Towns  of  Lygeanburh  (Layton  Buzzard  in  Bedfordjhirc), 
Aylrjbury  in  Buckingbarrjhire,  and  Btnfmpxm  and  Eyti/ham  in  Oxfirdjhirc).  Anno  ^87,  Ceaulin  and  Cutha  defeated  the  three  Bntijh  Kings,  Commatl, 
Condidan,  and  FarimKail  at  Deerham  in  Guctfterfhirt,  and  took  from  them  GlueJIir,  CireneeJIer  and  Bath.  Again,  Anno  584,  there  was  another  Battle  be- 
tween the  Britons  and  Saxtmi  at  Fetharleagb  (Frctltrne  in  Glxtferfbire)  wherein  Cutha  was  flain ;  but  however  the  Saxons  got  the  Victory.  Camd.  p. 
291,233.  Anno  591,  there  was  another  Battle  between  them,  wherein  the  Soxons  were  beat;  it  was  fought  at  Wednr.lirne  {ii'ode>:Jburgc  or  rVanJdike 
uiH'iltjhtrc.     Camd.  p.  S5,  100.)    Sax.  Ann.   Huntingd,  p.  315.     Malmsb.  p.  iz.     M.  W.Jim,  p.  197,  19S. 

(4)  Some  fay  he  was  (lain  in  the  Battle.     Scoti-Chr.  Buchan.  1.  5. 

(5)  The  singles   pofftl's'd  the  Kingdoms   <4   Northumberland,    Mima,    and  Eajl-An.'l'a ;    as  the  Stxim  the  otl.er  four  Kingdoms  en  both  Sides  the 
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1  nhabtted  by  the  Gauls.  As  for  the  Name  of  Cambria  given 
by  the  native  Britons  to  Wales,  I  fuppofe,  that  before  the 
Arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  Britons,  who  called  thcmfelves 
Cumri  or  Cumbri,  named  their  Country  Cambria;  and 
that  after  their  Retreat  beyond  the  Severn,  the  fame  Name 
which  before  was  common  to  all  Britain,  became  peculiar 
to  H'aLs. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  Anglo-Saxons  unanimoufly  a- 
greed  to  call  the  feven  Kingdoms  in  general  by  the  Name  of 
England-  that  is,  the  Country  of  the  Angles.  Whether  this 
was  done  becaufe  the  Angles  were  more  numerous  than  the 
Saxons  and  Jutes,  and  poffelied  the  largeft  and  molt  confi- 
dcrable  of  the  feven  Kingdoms,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  Engle-land  is  only  a  Contraction  ot  Engle- 
Saxe-land,  a  name  derived  from  the  two  principal  Nations 
that  were  fettled  in  Great-Britain.  But  the  Pitts,  Scots, 
and  Irljhf  were  not  fond  of  this  change  of  Names.  They 
continued  to  call  the  new  PolTefibrs  of  Britain,  Saxcnag  or 
Saxons,  and  their  Country  Saxcncage.  I  fuppofe,  as  the  Sax- 
ons were  firft  known  in  Britain,  the  neighbouring  Nations, 
accuftom'd  to  that  Name,  did  not  think  fit  to  receive  the 
Alteration  introduced  by  the  Conquerors. 

I  am  very  fcnfible  that  the  Changing  of  the  Name  of 
Britain  into  that  of  England  is  generally  afcribed  to  Egbert 
Kins;  of  Weffex,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Years  after 
the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of.  But  this  Opinion  is  founded  on 
the  Authority  of  an  Hiftorian  that  is  far  from  being  infalli- 
ble ( 1 ).  Others,  who  feem  to  go  on  much  better  Grounds, 
pofitively  affirm,  the  Name  of  England  was  given  to  that 
Part  of  Britain  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  a  little  after  their 
Arrival  in  the  Ifland  ;  which  may  very  well  be  underftood 
of  the  Time  immediately  following  the  Arrival  and  Con- 
quefts  of  Cerdic.  But  how  is  it  poflible  to  extend  this  little 
after  to  the  Reign  of  Egbert,  which  began  not  till  the 
Year  800  (2)? 

After  the  Death  of  Ida,  and  the  Divifion  of  Northum- 
berland before-mentioned,  Alia  reigned  in  Deira,  and  Adda, 
eldeft  Son  of  Ida,  in  Bernicia ;  who  dying  in  563,  four 
Kings,  all  Sons  or  Brothers  of  Ida,  fucceffively  filled  the 
Throne  of  Bernicia  till  the  Year  586,  when  Athelric,  Ida's 
youngeft  Brother,  was  placed  thereon.  But  as  he  was  very 
old,  Adelfrid  his  Son  held  the  Reins  of  the  Government  by 
his  Father's  Authoiity. 

In  the  Year  587,  Erccnvjin,  firft  King  of  Ejfex,  died, 
after  a  Reign  of  lixty  Years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son 
Sledda. 

Thus  we  have  run  through,  in  this  Second  Book,  the 
moft  remarkable  Events  that  happened  in  Great-Britain, 
from  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  their  Eftablilhment  in  the 
Ifland,  during  a  War  of  1  30  Years.  We  have  feen  the 
Efforts  of  the  Britons,  who,  after  a  refolute  Defence,  were 
forced  at  laft  to  give  up  their  Country  to  the  very  People 
they  had  called  to  their  Affiftance.  In  the  following  Book, 
we  (hall  fee  what  palled  in  the  Heptarchy,  the  Name  given 
to  the  Seven  Kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  when  confi- 
dered  as  making  but  one  Body  under  the  fame  Government. 
The  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  that  conquered  the  beft  part 
of  Britain,  looking  upon  thcmfelves  as  one  and  the  fame 
People,  as  they  had  been  in  Germany,  eftablifhed  a  Form  of 
Government,  as  like  as  poflible  to  what  they  had  lived  un- 
der in  their  own  Country.      They  formed  their  IVittena- 


Gemot,  or  Ajj'embty  of  H'if-men,  to  fettle  the  common  Af- 
fairs of  the  Seven  Kingdoms,  and  conrened  the  Comr..  d 
of  their  Armies  upon  one  chofen  out  of  the  Seven  Kin  , 
to  whom,  for  that  reafoft,  no  doubt,  fome  have  given  the 
Title  of  Monarch,  on  pretence  of  his  having  the  Precedence 
and  fome  Superiority  over  the  reft.  Bur  to  me  that  Dig- 
nity feems  rather  to  have  been  like  that  of  Stadtholder  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  There  was 
however  fome  Difference  between  the  Saxon  Government 
in  Britain,  and  that  in  Germany.  For  Inftance,  in  Ger- 
many the  Governor  of  each  Province  entirely  depended  on 
the  General  Alfembly,  where  the  fupreme  Power  was 
lodg'd  ;  whereas  in  Britain,  each  King  was  Sovereign  in  his 
own  Dominions.  But  notwithftanding  this,  all  .the  King- 
doms together  were,  in  fome  refpecls,  confider'd  as  the 
fame  State*  and  every  one  fubmitted  to  the  Refutations  of 
the  General  Afiembly  of  the  Seven  Kingdoms,  to  which  he 
gave  his  Confent  by  himfelf  or  Reprefentative.  And  there- 
fore this  Form  of  Government  may  be  very  juftly  compar'J 
to  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  each  whereof  is  Sovereign 
and  Independent,  tho'  they  fubmit  to  the  Determination  °of 
the  States-General.  A  Free  Election,  and  fometimes  Force, 
gave  the  Heptarchy  a  Chief  or  Monarch,  whofe  Authority 
was  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  Strength.  For  tho' 
the  Perfon  inverted  with  this  Office,  had  no  Right  to  an  un- 
limited Authority,  there  was  fcarce  one  of  thefe  Monarch;, 
as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  but  what  afpir'd  to  an  abfolute 
Power. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Revolution  thathap-  Cmra  ,r,hz 
pen  d  in  Great-Britain  by  the  Conquefts  of  the  Saxons,  it  rW«;i» 
muft  be  own'd,  in  the  firft  Place,  that  God  was  pleas'd  by '  •' '  v.' '■■'* 
a  juft  Judgment  to  punifti  the  Britons  for  their  enormous  g^™" 
Crimes,  from  which,  according  to  their  oWh  Hiftorians, 
neither  People,  nor  Kings,  nor  Clergy  were  free.  Tho'  the 
Divine  Juftice  does  not  always  punim,  in  a  vifible  manner, 
every  Nation  guilty  0f  the  like  Crimes,  yet  we  muft  per- 
ceive the  Hand  of  God,  when  it  manifefts  itfelf  upon  a 
particular  Nation,  by  fuch  terrible  Effects.  '  But  as  the  Di- 
vine Juftice  generally  makes  ufe  of  natural  Means  to  exe- 
cute its  Defigns,  it  'is  thefe  chiefly  we  may  and  ought  to 
look  after.  And  firft,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Diflention  of 
the  Britons  was  the  principal  Caufe  of  their  Deftruction. 
Had  they  been  more  united,  they  would  have  better  defend- 
ed themfelves  againft  the  firft  Saxons,  and  thereby,  no 
doubt,  difcourag'd  others  from  attempting  to  fettle  in  their 
Ifland.  In  the  next  Place,  their  long  Subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans had  enervated  their  Courage,  and  extinguifh'd  their  na- 
tural Inclination  for  War.  Laftly,  they  long  wanted  a 
General  capable  of  conducting  them  and  making  them  fen- 
lible  they  were  no  lefs  Brave  than  other  Nations.  For  how 
different  a  People  did  they  feem  to  be  under  the  Conduct  of 
Ambrofius  and  the  Great  Arthur,  from  what  they  were 
when  unable  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  PiiJs  and 
Scots  ?  So  great  an  Influence  has  the  Good  or  Bad  Qualities 
of  Princes  upon  the  Publick  Affairs,  aad  the  very  Manners 
of  their  Subjects,  as  is  evident  from  the  Hiftories  of  all 
Nations.  We  (hall  find  in  the  Sequel,  that  the  Civil  Wars 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  no  lefs  fatal  to  them,  than  In- 
teftine  Divifions  had  been  to  the  Britons.  They  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  Strong  to  opprefs  the  Weak,  and  at  length 
made  way  for  One  to  fubdue  All  the  reft. 


(1)  Gaffrey  of  Monmouth. 

(2)  John  Bifliop  of  Cbartra  fays,  England  was  fo  call'd  from  the  firft  coming  of  the  singles;  others  from  the  Name  HingiJ),  (a  Notion  probable 
enough,  fays  Selden)  whofe  Reputauon,  Wars,  and  Government,  being  firft  inverted  by  Vatigtrn  in  Kent,  are  above  all  the  other  Ctrmans  moft  notable  ia 
the  Britijh  Stories,  and  Harding 

■  He  call'd  it  Engejie\  Land, 

Which  afterwards  was  thorted,  and  call'd  England. 

As  for  the  Word  Englijbman,  'tis  us'd  long  before  Egbert\  Time,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Saxon  Laws.     And  Bede,  !.  2,  c.  4.  and  /.  4.  c,  j. 
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AFTER  having  feen  what  Calamities  Britain  was 
expos'd  to  by  the  Saxon  Wars  of  1 3  o  Years,  a  re- 
gular Account  of  the  Britijh  Church  is  not  to  be 
expected  during  that  Space.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  the  Ecclcfiaftics,  who  were  then  the  only  Writers, 
were  otherwife  employ 'd  than  in  penning  Hifrories.  And 
tho'  fome  might  have  found  Leifure,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  their  Writings  to  defcend  to  us.  We  muft 
therefore  be  fatisfied  with  a  few  traditional  Events,  with- 
out Order  or  Connexion,  fince  there  is  no  exact  Hiftory 
of  the  Affairs  of  the  Britijh  Church,  whilft  file  was  thus 
grievoufiy  afflicted. 

Before  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons,  Germanus  Bifhop  of 
Auxerre  came  twice  into  Britain,  as  we  have  laid,  to  extir- 
pate the  Pelagian  Herefy,  that  had  taken  deep  Root.  This 
Prelate  perceiv'd,  in  thefe  his  two  Voyages,  that  the  Clergy 
were  no  lefs  ignorant  than  corrupted,  and  that  their  Corrup- 
tion was  chiefly  owing  to  their  Ignorance.  To  apply  fome 
Remedy  to  this  Evil,  hebeliev'd  the  molt  beneficial  Thing 
he  could  do  for  Britain  would  be  to  erect  Schools  for  the 
Inftruction  of  Youth,  and  particularly  forthofe  that  were  de- 
fign'd  for  the  Service  of  the  Church.  Purfuant  to  this  pious 
Refolution,  he  founded  feveral,  among  which,  thofe  of /)«- 
bricius  and  Iltutus  were  the  molt  famous.  Dubricius,  Bifhop 
of  Llandaff,  was  made  Archbifhopof  Caerleon,  and  Metro- 
politan of  all  Cambria.  He  had  two  Schools,  where  he 
Uught  himfelf,  one  at  Henjland,  and  another  at  Moekrojl. 
Iltutus  taught  at  Llan-twit,  that  is,  The  Church  of  Iltutus. 
There  was  alfo  at  Bangor  in  Cambria  a  famous  Monaftery 
where  Youth  were  educated.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
thefe  Schools  of  Germanus  were  of  great  Benefit  to  Britain 
fince  they  afterwards  produe'd  many  illuflrious  Men,  that  go- 
vern'd  the  Britijh  Churches  in  the  moft  perillous  Times. 
Amongft  the  Advantages  the  Britons  receiv'd  from  the  Pre- 
fence  of  Germanus,  fome  reckon  alfo  the  Change  he  made 
in  the  Publick  Service  of  the  Church,  by  introducing  the 
GauliJIt  Rites  and  Ceremonies.  This  isalmolt  all  we  know 
concerning  the  Britijh  Church,  during  the  Time  the  Sax- 
ens  were  employ'd  in  their  Conquelts.  '  I  can  only  add  a 
few  Particulars  relating  to  fome  Ecclefa/lics  famous  for 
their  Sanctity  who  flourifh'd  then  in  the  Ifland  ;  with 
which  I  mail  clofe  my  Account  of  the  Church  of  Britain, 
till  the  Converfion  of  the  Saxons  give  me  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Patrick  was  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  for  the  Conver- 
fion of  the  Irifo,  which  is  generally  afcrib'd  to  him,  tho' 
Anatolius  and  Palladius  preach'd  in  Ireland  before  him.  In 
all  Probability  Patrick  made  the  greateft  Progrefs,  and  there- 
fore the  Irijl)  did,  and  (till  do,  reverence  him  as  their  Apo- 
ftle  and  Protestor.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  were 
three  noted  Men  of  this  Name:  Patrick  the  Elder,  who 
died  in  449,  and  is  mention'd  in  the  Chronicle  of  Glaffen- 
bury  Church :  Patrick  the  Great,  the  Converter  of  the  Irijh, 
who  died  in  493,  having  govern'd  the  Church  of  Ireland 
60  Years:  Patrick  the  Younger,  his  Nephew,  who  furviv'd 
his  Uncle  fome  Years. 

Dubricius,  Bifhop,  or  rather  Archbifhop  of  Caerleon, 
was  illultrious  for  his  Piety,  Learning,  and  the  abovemen- 
tion'd  School^;  and  laftly  for  his  Synod  at  Brevi  in  Cardi- 
ganjlnrc,  againft  the  Pelagians  ( 1 ). 

David,  Son  of  a  Britijh  Prince,  and  Succeffor  of  Dubri- 
ceus,  remov'd  the  Archepifcopal  Seat  from  Caerleon  to  Mc- 
ncvia,  from  him  call'd  St.  Davids.  He  was  noted  for  his 
aitjlere  Life,  and  his  Synodat  Vittoria,  where  the  Canons  of 
Brevi  were  confirm'd.     Several  Miracles  are  attributed  to 


him,     particularly  his  giving  to  the  Batb-Wateri  the  Virtues 
they  ftill  retain.     He  is  faid  to  have  lived  146  Years. 

Santpfon   the  Elder   and  Samp/on  the  Ttunger.      The  firft  SamjrionJ 
being  Bifhop  of  Dot  in  Armoriea,  was  fent  for  into  Britain  ElJa 
by  Ambrofius,  and  made  Archbifhop  of  York.     The  I'econd,  *"""*'""' 
ol  Royal  Race,  was  made  an  Archbifhop,  without  any  par- 
ticular See  affigned  him,  with  power  to  perform  the  Archi- 
epifcopal  Functions  where-ever  he  came.     TJje  Saxon  Wars 
fore'd  him  to  return  Home,    where  he  was   made  Archbi- 
fhop of  Do/.     He  is  faid,    when  he  left  Great-Britain,   to 
carry  with  him  feveral  Memoirs,  that  would  have  given  us 
a    more   perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Britijh 
Church,  had  they  been  carefully  preferv'd. 

Cadoc,  Abbot   of  Lancarvan,    fpent   his  whole  Income,  Cadoc. 
which  was  very  confiderable,    in  maintaining  300  Priefts. 
He  lived  to  the  Year  570. 

Patern,  of  a  noble  Family  in  Armorica,  having  ftudied  Pateni 
20  Years  in  Ireland,  came  anil  fettled  in  Cambria,  where  he 
ufefully  employ'd  his  Time  in  promoting  Peace  among  the 
feveral  Princes.  He  generally  refided  at  Cardigan,  where 
is  ftill  to  be  feen  Llan-Badarn-vawr,  that  is,  The  Church 
of  great  St  Patern,  which  for  fome  time  was  a  Bifhop's 
Seat.  Patern  died  in  his  native  Country,  where  he  was  fo 
diftinguifh'd  for  Holinefs  of  Life,  that  no  lefs  than  three 
Feftival-days  were  dedicated  to  his  Memory. 

Petroc,  a  Native  of  Carnival,    was  famous  for  his  Piety,  pctroc 
and  gave  Name  to  Petroc-Jlow   or  Pad/low  in  the   fame 
County  (z). 

Kentigern,  Son  to  a  Princefs  of  the  Pitls,  was  Abbot  of  Kenton. 
Glafcow,  from  whence  he  went  into  Cambria,  and  found- 
ing a  Religious  Society,  return 'd  to  his  Monaftery  (3).     His 
Aufterities  are  mightily  extoll'd,    and  particularly  his  ihicl 
Abftinence  from  Flefh. 

Afaph,    the  Difciple  of  Kentigern,    wrote   his  Matter's  Afaph. 
Life,  by  whom   he  was  made  Abbot   of  the  Monaftery, 
founded  in  Cambria;  he  liv'd  to  the  Year  590,  and  left  his 
Name  to  the  City  of  St.  Afaph. 

Cslumba,  nobly    defcended  in  Ireland,  founded   there  a  Columba. 
Monaftery,  call'd  Dearmach,  that   is,  The  Field  of  Oaks, 
becaufe  fituated  in  a  Foreft,  fome  time  after  he  came  into     ^22. 
Britain,    to  preach  the  Gofpel  in  the  Highland-Pitts,    of ^^  ** 
which  they  were  yet  ignorant.     God  was  pleas'd  fo  to  blefs     "*  '' 
his  Labours,  that  he  had  the  Satisfaction  to  fee  thofe  Sava- 
ges converted  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,    with  their  King 
Bridius,    who  gave  him  the  little  Ifland   of  Jona   or  Hy, 
call'd  fince  Colchil,    where  he  founded  another  Monaftery 
that  afterwards  became  very  famous  (4).     Thefe  two  Mona-Sax  Ami, 
fteries  for  a  long  Time  fupplied  the  Scotch  Churches  both 
in  Ireland  and  Great-Britain,  with  Bifhops  and  Priefts.     It 
is  obfervable,  that  according  to  the  Inftitutiou  of  Cchonba, 
the  Abbot  of  'Jona  retain'd  a  Jurifdiction  not  only  over  fe- 
veral Monaiteries  which  branch'd  forth  from  that,  but  alfo 
over  the  Monks  that  went  from  thence  to  be  Priefts  or  Bi- 
fhops.    Bede's  reafon  for  this,  is,  becaufe  Columba  the  Foun-i-  3.  e.4- 
der  was  himfelf  but  a  Prieft.     It  might  be  added,  that  the 
Monks  who  had  vow'd  Obedience  to  the  Abbot  of  Jona, 
when  they  came  to  be'  Bifhops,  did  not  think  the  Epifcopal 
Character  freed  them  from  their  Vow.     This  Inftance  fome- 
what  perplexes  the  Sticklers  for  the  Eeclcfiajfual  Hierarchy, 
who  endeavour  to  get  off,    by  alledging  it  was  an  ill  Cu- 
Itom  crept  into  that  Country,  againlt  the  general  Practice 
of  the  Church  throughout  Chriftendom  (5). 

Gildas  ot  Badon,  or  Bath,  was  Scholar  to  Iltutus,  and  a  ciMas. 
Monk  of  Banger  Monaftery.   He  was  born  in  the  Year  of 
the  Battle  of  Badon  according  to  UJher  in  520,  but  accord- 


(1)  Dubricius  died  in  the  Ifle   of  Bardfey,  in  522. 

(2)  He  was    buried  at  Bodmin. 

(3)  And  there  died  in  560.     Harps,  c.  28. 

(4)  Jona  Hu,  Hit,  or  Coiumb-cylle,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  two  Miles  in  Length,  and  one  in  Breadth.  Camden.  "  This  Ifl.uid  was  given  by  the 
"  PiTts  to  the  Scotijlf  M<  nks,  becaufe  they  had  received  Chriftianity  through  their  Preaching,  about  A.  D.  c.6c..  The  Monaftery  here,  was  for  a 
"  long  time  the  Chief  of  alrrnil  all  thofe  of  the  Northern  Scots,  and  all  thofe  of  the  Picls,  and  had  the  Direction  of  their  People.  (Bcde,  I.  3. 
c,3»4-)  '1  here  were  in  it  two  Mrnafteries,  one  of  M<jnks,  dedicated  to  St.  Cdumba  the  Ap^ftle  of  the  Pitls,  (from  whom  this  Ifland  was  called  Co- 
ixmb-cyllc)  that  was  the  See  of  the  Bijbcf  of  the  Ijles ;  and  the  other  of  Nuns.  [Camd.  p.  1071.  Buehan.  1.  I.)  This  Ifland  is  famous  for  the  Burial  of 
the  ancun:  Kihti;  of  Scotland,  forty-tour  of  whom  are  faid  to  have  been  buried  there  (Buehan.  ibid.)  This  Account  feems  more  authentkk  than 
that    gjven  by  HetJw    Boetiut.     Accoiding    to    him    I h is  M<  inaftery    was    foundtd,  A-  D.    379.  when    Maximus,    or   Maximin,    having   baniihed    the  Scots 

'  ut  ur  />'.'  stain, Exulaaaht  Cbrifti  jacetdotes  ac  Mouacbi,  quiatnoue  Scotia  erar.t  nomims,  quorum  magna  pars  in  Hebrides  delata,  in  Jona  Injtdtt  jacrum 

eenfiituere  Ctwr.obiUtK,  Set.. 

(0  Bedc  lays,  flpeaking  of  Jona  or  Hy)  "  This  IHand  is  always  wont  to  have  fot  its  Governor  the  Abbot  or  Prelbyter,  to  whofe  Authority  all 
"  ihc  Province,  and  even  the  Bifhops  thcmfclvcs,  alter  an  unului.l  Order,  ought  to  be  fubjeft,  according  to  the  Example  of  their  hrlr  Teacher,  who 
"  Wi  never  a  E.ihop,  but   a  Moak/"     Beit,  I.  3.  c  a-.     The  inxtt)  Cbnr.ide  is  mote  cxprel's,    and  fays,    "  Thsre  mull  be  always  in  Hy  an  Abbot, 

j  "  »n4 
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inT  to  my  Calculation  built  upon  Reafons,  too  long  to  be 
inferted,  in  511.  Gildas  wrote  a Treatife  entitled,  De  Ex- 
ci  iio  Britannia,  Of 'the DeJiruSlion  of  Britain,  wherein  lie 
boldly  cenfures  the  Britijh  Princes  of  his  Time,  that  is, 
thofe  who  alter  the  Death  of  Arthur,  divided  the  Country 
into  feveral  petty  State;.  From  him  chiefly  it  is,  that  we 
know  what  palled  among  the  Britons  about  the  Time  he 
wrote,  in  564.  There  is  another  Hiftory,  or  rather  Ro- 
mance, under  the  Name  of  Gildas,  who  is  by  fome  call'd 
Albanian,  and  fuppos'd  to  be  different  from  him  lam  fpeak- 
ino,  of.  But  the  learned  StiUingfket  averts,  they  are  Both 
the  Woiks  of  one  Author,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
Gildas  but  he  of  Badon. 

Columbanus  an  Irijhman,  Difciple  of  Congal  Abbot  of 
Bangor  in  Ireland,  pafs'd  great  Part  of  his  Lite  in  Britain  ( 1 ). 
From  thence  going  into  Burgundy,  he  founded  the  Ab- 
bey of  Luxeuil,  of  which  he  was  the  fir  ft  Abbot.  Twen- 
ty Years  after,  Thierri  King  of  Au/irajia,  and  alfool-Bw- 
gnndy,  banifh'd  him  his  Dominions,  for  too  freely  cen- 
tring his  Conduit,  and  fore'd  him  to  fly  to  Agilulph 
Kin"  of  the  Lombards.  At  length  he  founded  near  Na- 
ples the  Monafterv  of  Cobio,  where  he  died  (2). 

Thefe  were*  the  moft  noted  Ecclefiaftics  in  the  Britijlj 
Church,  from  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Retreat  of 
the  Britons  into  Cambria.  It  is  obvious  we  have  the  Names 
onlv  of  thofe  that  flouriftvd  in  Cambria,  Ireland,  or  Scot- 
land. As  for  the  other  Parts  of  Britain,  we  know  no- 
thing of  what  pafs'd,  with  refpecl:  to  Church- Affairs.  We 
have  not  fo  much  as  the  Names  of  the  Bifhops,  except  Theon 
and  Thadiock,  Archbifhops  of  London  and  York,  who  were 
fore'd  alfo  in  the  end  to  fly  into  Cambria.  It  is  very  likely, 
all  the  Monuments  of  the  Britijh  Churches  were  deftroy'd, 
where-ever  the  Saxons  became  Mafters ;  and  that  it  was  not 
poffible  to  preferve  any  but  thofe  of  the  Churches  of  Wales, 
where  the  Saxons  could  never  penetrate.  It  is  cafy  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  Church  was  in  a  very  mournful  State,  whilft 
the  Saxons  were  exercifing  their  Fury.  Thefe  mercilefs  Idola- 


ters, a^;  well  out  of  Duty  as  Wantonnefs,  not  onlv  trampled 
upon  every  thing  relating  to  the  Cbriftian  Religion,  but  let 
loofe  their  Rage  againft  the  Chriftians  themlelves.     Gildas 
and  Bede  have  painted  out  their  inhuman  Proceedings  in  f'uch 
a  manner,  as  (hows,    their  Barbarities  were  carried  to  the 
higheft  Degree  imaginable.     From  the  Eajl  to  thelVeJl,   fay 
Gildas,    nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  Churches  burnt  and  de-  %•  zi- 
ylroy'd  to  their  very  Foundations.      The  Inhabitants  were  ex- 
tirpated by  the  Sword,    and  buried  under  the  Ruins  of  their 
own  Houfes.      The  Altars    were   daily  prof  in  d  by    the  Blood 
of  thofe  fain  thereon.      Bede  who  was  a  Saxon,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  fuppos'd  to  aggravate  the  Cruelties  of  his  Coun- 
trymen, exprefles  himfelf  thus:  By  the  Hands  of  the  Saxons  Bed.-. 
a  Fire  was  lighted  up    in  Britain,   that  fer-vd  to  execute  theL-  '•' 
jujl  Vengeance  of  God  upon  the  wicked  Britons,   as  he  had 
formerly  burnt  Jerulalem  by  the  Chaldeans.      The  Ifland  was 
fo  ravagd  by  the  Conquerors  or  rather  by  the  Hand  of  God, 
making  ufe  of  them  as  Injlruments,    that  there  feem'd  to  be 
a   continued  Flame  from  Sea  to  Sea,  which  burnt  up  the  Ci- 
ties, and  covered  the  Surface  of   the  whole  Ifle.     Publick  and 
private  Buildings  fell  in  one  common   Ruin.     The  Priejls 
were  murder  d  on  the  Altars ;    the  Bijhop  with  his  Flock  pe- 
rijh'd  by  Fire  and  Sword,   without  any  Dij/inclion,    no   one 
daring  to  give  their  fcatter'd  Bodies  an  honorable  Burial. 

To  thefe  mournful  Defcriptions  may  be  added,  that  the 
Britons,  who  efcap'd  the  Fury  of  their  Enemies,  not  find- 
ing wherewithal  to  fubfift  in  the  Woods  and  Mountains, 
were  fore'd  at  length  to  furrender  to  the  Conquerors,  deem- 
ing themfelves  happy  in  being  able  to  purchafe  their  Lives 
with  the  Lofs  of  their  Liberty.  Some  fled  into  foreign 
Parts,  and  thofe  whom  the  Love  of  their  native  Country 
kept  at  home,  and  the  Dread  of  Slavery  prevented  from 
fubmitting  to  the  Saxons,  dragg'd  on  a  wretched  Life,  in 
miferable  Want  and  perpetual  Fear.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  Accounts  of  the  Britijh  Church  are  fo  im- 
perfect, fince  the  Saxons  ufed  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to 
deftroy  all  the  Monuments,  that  might  have  been  preferv'd. 


"  and  not  a  Biihop,  and  that  all  the  Bilhops  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  fubjecr.  to  him."  Hence  fome  have  inferr'd,  that  Bilhops  were  not  then  thought 
fo  neceflary,  fince  the  Abbot  of  lly,  without  being  ordain'd  Bifhop,  exercis'd  Epifcopal  Authority  over  thofe  that  were  Bilhops.  To  this  Ujhir  anfwers, 
"  That  this  Authority  of  the  Abbots  of  Hy,  their  exercifing  Jurifdiclion  over  the  Biinops  of  Scotland,  was  a  Superiority  of  mere  Jurildiction,  and  not  of 
"  Older ;  and  cites  the  Annals  of  Uljlir  to  prove  that  a  Biihop  always  rtlidcd  in  Ily."  De  Brit.  Ealef.  Ant.  c.  16.  hloyd  proves,  that  Cvlwr.la  was  or« 
dain'd  by  Finean,  Biihop  of  Mcath-  c.  5. 

(ij  He  came  into  Britain  in  the  Year  589. 

(2    To  thefe  may  be  added,  Taliaj/in  the  fameus  Britijh  Poet,  whofe  Verfes  are  F«'(rv'd  to  this  Day.    Tyr  f.  144, 
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Concerning  the  mojl  remarkable  Events  during  the  Heptarchy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
to  its  Dijfolution,  and  the  Union  of  the  Seven  Kingdoms.  Contacting  the  Space  of  Tiz'Q 
Hundred  and  Forty  'Three  Tears, 
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H  E  Revolution  caus'd  by  the  Con- 
queft  of  xheAng  lo-Saxons^xntroindd 
a  new  Face  of  Things  in  Great- 
Britain.     The  Country  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Britons  was  now 
pofiefs'd  by  Strangers.     The  very 
Names  of  theTowns  and  Provinces 
were  chang'd,  and  the  Country  di- 
vided  in  a  very  different  Manner 
from  what  it  was  by  the  Romans.   It  will  therefore  be  requi- 
site,   before  we  proceed  to  the  Affairs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(which  are  to  be  the  Subject  of  this  third  Book)  briefly  to 
mow  the  State  of  Great-Britain  after  this  Revolution. 
ThtSiatrof      Great-Britain,  cantled  out  into  frveral  Kingdoms,  was 
fhar'd  among  four  different  Nations,  namely,  the  Britons 
or  IVelJh,  the  Scots,  the  Picls,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.     Un- 
der the  Britons  were  compriz'd  all  thofe  Foreigners,  Romar.s 
or  others,  fettled  in  the  Ifland  ever  fincc  the  Reign  of  Clau- 
dius, who  being  incorporated  with  the  Natives,  became  one 
People  with  them.     The  Defcendents  of  thefe  Foreigners 
were  undoubtedly  very  numerous,  it  being  the  conftant  Po- 
licy of  the  Romans  to  diminifh,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  Power, 
the  Natives  of  a  conquei'd  Country,  and  to  fend  thither 
large  Colonies  either  of  Veterans,  or  of  People  taken  fom 
their  other  Conqueffs.    As  Britain  had  been  in  their  poflef- 
fion  four  hundred  Years,  Aery  probably  tlvy  had   not  neg- 
lected, with  Regard  to  that  Ifland,  a  Cr.tom  they  pra£tis'd 
every  where  elfe.     Before  they  left  Britain,   their  Colonies 
wete  diffinct  from  the  Natives.   But  the  War,  carried  by  the 
Picls  and  Scots  into  the  Roman  Province,  after  Honorius  had 
renoune'd  his  Right,  and  that  of  the  Britons  and  Romans 
fettled  in  the  Ifland,  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  fo  confounded 
them,  that  we  don't  find  from  thenceforward  in  anvHiftory 
the  leaff  Signs  of  Diilinclion  between  the  Reman  Colonies 
and  Britijh  Natives.  The  Britons  therefore,  now  retir'd  be- 
yond the  Severn,  are  to  be  confider'd  as  a  People  compos'd 
of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Great-Britain  and  the  Roman 
Colonies.      The   Vandals  fettled   about   Cambridge,  were 
a'fo  reckon'd  as  Britons,  and   involv'd   in  the  fame  Ruin 
with  them.  After  the  F.ftablifhment  of  the  Seven  Kingdoms 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Britons  had  nothing  left  but  Cam* 
bria,  and  the  Wejlem  Part  of  Danmonlum.  Cambria  (the 
Name  formerly  of  all  Britain)  was  chang'd  by  the  Saxons 
into  Wales.  As  for  Dannwnium,  it  was,  in  all  appearance, 
a  Roman  Name.  The  Britons  call'd  that  Country  Kernaw, 
from  Kern,  that  is,  in  their  Language,  Horns,  becaufe  of 
the  many  Promontories  that  fhoot  out  into  the  Sea  like 
Horns.  Hence  doubtlefs  the  Saxons  gave  it  the  Name  of 
Cornwall,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Country  of  Kernaw,  inhabited 
by  Gauls  or  Britons.  They  feem'd  to  ftudy  to  leave  nei- 
ther to  the  Inhabitants  nor  Countries,  any  Sign  of  the  Ro- 
man Names,  fince  they  even  ftil'd  We/Jh,  a  People  the  Ro- 
mans had  call'd  Britons  above  four  hundred  Years.  The 
Natives  kept  their  Ground  a  good  while  in  that  Corner  of 
the  Ifland,  as  well  as  in  Wales,  till  at  length  they  were  en- 
tirely fubdu'd,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

The  North  Part  of  Great  Britain  was  in  Pofleflion  of 
the  Picls  and  Scots,  feparated  from  the  Engli/h  by  the  Esi 
and  Tweed,  and  the  Mountains  between  thefe  two  Rivers. 
The  Pitts  were  on  the  Eajl,  and  the  Scots  on  the  Wejl 
Side.  The  Grampian  Mountains  ferv'd  them  for  a  com- 
mon Boundary,  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Nid  to  the  Lake 
of  Lomond.  Abernethy,  now  a  fmall  Town  in  the  Country 
of  Strathern,  was  the  Capital  of  the  Picls,  from  whence 
the  Bifhop's  Seat  was  removed  to  St.  Andrezvs.  Edinburgh 
belong'd  alfo  to  the  Picls,  and  whatever  the  Englijh  pof- 
fefs'd  beyond  Severus's  Wall  was  taken  from  the  fame  Na- 
tion. The  Territories  of  the  Scots  extended  towards  the 
North  and  Weji,  as  far  as  the  Sea  that  bounds  the  Ifland  on 
thefe  two  Sides. 

The  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  who  are  all  to  be  con- 
fider'd as  one  People,  and  comprehended  under  the  Name 
of  Englijh,  had  conquer'd  all  the  Southern  Part  of  the 
Ifland,  from  the  Channel  to  the  Wall  of  Severus,  and  a 
little  beyond,  towards  the  Eajl.  This  Part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, pofiefs'd  by  thefe  three  Nations,  was  divided  into  Se- 
ven Kingdoms,  whereof  the  Saxons  and  Jutes  had  four, 
namely,  Kent,  Ejfcx,  SuJJcx,  and  WJJex ;  the  Angles  a- 
lone  had  two,  Mcrcia  and  Eajl  Anglia;  but  in  Northum- 
berland were  mix'd  with  the  Defcendents  of  the  Saxons 
M  that 
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that  firft  took  poflcriion  of  the  Country  beyond  the  Htttn- 
ber,  under  Ocla  and  Ebufa. 

The  Hiftory  of  thefe  feven  Kingdoms  is  what  I  am  now 
to  give  a  general  Knowledge  of.  I  fay  general,  becaufe  it 
is  impoffible  to  be  very  particular,  by  Reafon  of  the  Barren- 
nefs  of  the  Authors  that  have  writ  on  this  Subject.  As  the 
greateft  Part  intended  only  to  write  bare  Annals,  they  have 
omitted  what  might  contribute  mod  to  the  compofing  a  re- 
gular and  coherent  Hiftory  of  each  Kingdom,  or  of  all  to- 
gether. Some,  particularly  intent  upon  the  Hiftory  of  one 
of  the  feven  Kingdoms,  fcarcc  make  any  mention  of  what 
pafs'd  in  the  reft.  Hence  it  is  that  hardly  any  thing  is 
known  of  the  Affairs  of  fome  of  thefe  Kingdoms,  the  Hi- 
ftories  whereof  have  been  neglected,  or,  it  maybe,  loft  by 
fome  Accident. 

Another  greater  Difficulty  occurs,  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Method.  If  the  Hiftory  of  the  feven  Kingdoms  be  given  at 
once,  by  placing  the  Events,  that  happened  in  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  Order  of  Time,  the  Thread  of  the  Nar- 
ration muft  be  continually  broken,  and  Confufion  intro- 
due'd,  which  will  be  farther  increas'd  by  the  Difficulty  of 


remembring  Names  now  grown  barbarous.  On  the  othc: 
hand,  if  the  Hiftory  of  each  Kingdom  be  given  apart  by  it- 
felf,  it  will  be  hardly  poffible  to  avoid  a  tedious  Repetition 
of  Facts  common  to  two,  and  fometimes  three  of  the 
Kingdoms,  by  Reafon  of  their  Wars  with  one  another.  Be- 
fides,  in  this  Method,  the  Reader  will  lofe  the  Benefit  of 
feeing  a  perpetual  Synchronifm  of  the  Affairs  of  the  feven 
Kingdoms,  which  is  no  little  Help  to  the  giving  a  diftinct 
Idea  of  the  State  of  England,  during  the  Heptarchy. 

After  weighing  the  Conveniencies  with  the  Inconvenien- 
cies  of  thefe  two  Methods,  I  am  refolv'd  in  fome  meafure 
to  follow  both.  To  that  End,  I  fliall  firft  make  fomeRe- 
marks  on  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  general.  In  the  next  place, 
I  fhallgivea  brief  Summary  of  the  Hiftory  of  each  of  the 
feven  Kingdoms  in  particular.  Laftly,  I  fhall  reprefent,  in 
Synchronical  Tables,  the  piincipal  Events  which  happen'd 
in  each  Kingdom,  that  the  Hiftory  of  all  the  Kingdoms  to- 
gether may  be  fcen  at  one  View.  I  hope  by  this  Means  to 
give  a  compleat  Idea,  if  not  of  all  the  Affairs  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, at  leaft  of  what  is  moft  material. 


Of  ^'HEPTARCHY  in  General. 


Y  the  Heptarchyh  meant  the  Government  of  the  feven 
Kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  confider'd  as  making 
but  one  Body  and  one  State.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
I  laid  before,  eftabhfh'd  in  England  a  Form  of  Government 
not  unlike  what  they  had  lived  under  in  Co  Many;  that  is, 
confidering  themfelves  as  Brethren  and  Countrymen,  and 
being  equally  concem'd  to  fupport  themfelves  in  their  Con- 
quefts,  they  conceiv'd  it  neceflary  to  afiift  one  another, 
and  act  in  common  for  the  good  of  All.  To  that  end 
they  judg'd  it  proper  to  appoint  a  General  in  Chief,  or,  if 
you  pleafe,  a  Monarch,  inverted  with  certain  Prerogatives ; 
the  Nature  and  Number  of  which  we  are  not  fully  in- 
ibrm'd  of.  Upon  the  Death  of  this  General  or  Monarch, 
another  was  chofen  by  the  unanimous  Confent  of  the  fe- 
ven Kingdoms :  But  there  were  fometimes  pretty  long  In- 
terregnums, caus'd  by  the  Wars  or  Diviiions  between  the 
Sovereigns,  who  could  not  meet  or  agree  upon  a  Choice. 

Befides,  this  lihiuvch,  they  had  alfo,  as  the  Center  of  the 
Heptarchical  Government,  an  Affembly-General,  confifting 
of  the  principal  Members  of  the  feven  Kingdoms,  or  their 
Deputies.  This  is  what  was  call'd  the  Jl'ittenagemot,  or 
general  Parliament',  where  the  Concerns  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion only  were  confider'd.  But  each  Kingdom  had  a  parti- 
cular Parliament,  much  after  the  manner  practis'd  in  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  Each  Kingdom 
was  Sovereign,  and  yet  they  confulted  in  common,  upon 
the  Affairs  that  conccrn'd  the  Heptarchy  ;  and  the  Acts  and 
Refolutions  of  the  Affembly-General  were  to  be  punctu- 
ally obferv'd  fmce  every  King  and  Kingdom  had  allented 
thereto.  Such  was  the  Form  of  the  Heptarchical  Govern- 
ment, on  which  I  fhall  no  farther  infift,  defigning  to  fpeak 
more  fully  of  it  in  (mother  Place. 

But  as  Time  and  Circumftances  often  caufe  Alteration  in 
the  beft  Conjlitutions,  it  happen'd  that  the  Ambition  or  Relt- 
leffnefs  of  their  Kings  did  not  fuffer  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
remain  long  in  that  Union  the  Form  of  their  Government 
fuppos'd.  The  moft  Powerful  often  took  Advantage  of  the 
Weaknefsof  the  reft  to  aggrandize  themfelves  at  their  Coft. 
Hence  their  frequent  Wars  with  one  another,  which 
ended  in  the  Deftruction  of  fome  of  the  feven  Kingdoms 
that  were  annex'd  to  others,  and  at  laft  in  the  Union  of 
All  under  the  Government  of  a  fingle  Prince.  Herein 
chiefly  confifts  what  is  tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the  feven  Kingdoms  ofjthe  Anglo-Saxons,  I  mean  their  con- 
tinual Wars  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy. 

Another  Caufe  of  their  Wars,  was  the  Ambition  of  their 
Monarchs,  who,  not  content  with  the  Prerogatives  annex'd 
to  their  Dignity,  were  for  ftretching  their  Rights.  Had  the 
Hiftorians  that  writ  of  the  Heptarchy  been  "pleas'd  to  have 
given  us  an  exact  Account  of  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Mo- 
narch, we  fhould  have  been  able  to  judge,  in  fome  mea- 
fure, of  the  Caufes  of  the  Wars,  fo  frequently  occafion'd 
by  the  Difputes  on  that  Head.  But  as  they  have  only 
mark'd  the  Time  and  Succefs  of  thefe  Wars,  without  let- 
ting us  know  the  Reafons  and  Motives  of  them,  the  Hi- 
ftory  is  rendcr'd  very  imperfect,  and  incapable  of  being  fo 
coherent  as  one  would  wifli,  fmce  the  Annah  give  us  only 


a  bare  Relation  of  Facts,  without  any  manner  of  Con- 
nexion. All  we  can  gather  from  them  is,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings  were  naturally  very  reftlefs,  and  Enemies  to 
Peace.  But  this  Character  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  fincein 
the  following  Ages  there  has  been  no  greater  Union  a- 
mong  the  Princes  of  Europe. 

Befides  thefe  Wars,  to  which  the  Hiftorians  and  Anna- 
lifts  have  chiefly  confin'd  themfelves,  there  were,  no  doubt, 
many  more  agreeable  and  affecting  Events,  that  would 
have  embellifh'd  and  enliven'd  their  Hiftories.  But  unhap- 
pily thefe  Writers  being  all  Monks,  had  not  Judgment  e- 
nough  to  make  Choice  of  fuch  Matters  as  would  have  ren- 
der'd  their  Works  entertaining.  The  Affairs  of  Religion, 
and  efpecially  the  Founding  of  the  Monafteries,  and  the 
Privileges  of  the  Monks  and  Clergy,  were  the  only 
things  they  enlarg'd  upon.  As  their  fole  View  was  to  fhow 
the  Origin  of  thefe  Foundations,  and  the  Endowments  of 
Monafteries ;  in  doing  this,  they  could  not  help  informing 
Pofterity  that  there  were  in  England  feven  different  King- 
doms ;  whofe  Kings  founded  fuch  and  fuch  Monafteries, 
and  granted  them  fuch  Revenues  and  Immunities.  By  this 
they  were  led  to  write  a  kind  of  Hiftory  of  the  Heptarchy^ 
otherwife  the  Ground  ot  their  Rights  would  not  have  ap- 
pear'd.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  their  Defign  requir'd  no- 
thing more,  they  were  fatisfied  with  relating  theSucceffion 
of  the  Kings  in  the  feveral  Kingdoms,  with  Ibme  of  their 
principal  Actions.  This  is  properly  all  the  Affiftance  we 
have  for  the  Hiftory  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  chief  Subject 
whereof  confifts  of  Religious  Affairs.  Of  which  there- 
fore it  will  be  neceffary  to  fay  a  few  Words. 

When  the  Saxons  arriv'd  in  England,  they  were  all  Pa- 
gans and  Idolaters.  It  was  one  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
after  their  Arrival,  before  they  were  instructed  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  Religion.  Their  Converfion  began  in  597,  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Kent,  by  Auftin  a  Beneditiine  Monk,  fent  by 
Pope  Gregory  I.  and  ended  in  653  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Mercia,  by  the  Miniftry  of  certain  Mifiionaries  from  Nor- 
thumberland. During  thefe  56  Years  fpent  in  propagating 
the  Gofpel,  Revolutions  happen'd  in  fome  of  the  (even 
Kingdoms,  whereby  Chriftianity  was  fo  rooted  out,  that 
it  was  again  to  be  planted,  as  it  it  had  never  been  heard  of. 
This  was  the  Cafe  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ejfex,  Northumber- 
land, and  Eajl-Anglia.  So  from  the  beginning  of  thefe 
Converfions  to  the  end,  there  was  in  England  a  mixture 
of  Chri/llans  and  Idolaters;  fome  of  the  Kingdoms  being 
converted,  whilft  others  remain'd  in  Paganifm ;  neither 
were  all  of  the  fame  Kingdom  converted  at  once. 

'Auftin  preach'd  to  the  Saxons  of  Kent,  Mellitus  to  the 
Eajl-Saxons,  Paulinus  to  the  Northumbrians,  Birinus  to 
the  Well-Saxons,  Wilfrid  to  the  South-Saxons,  Felix  to  the 
Eafl-Angles,  and  the  Northern  Monks  to  the  Mercians. 
But  all  thefe  preach'd  not  with  the  fame  Succefs,  be- 
caufe the  Conjunctures  were  not  every  where  alike  favour- 
able. However,  in  the  Space  of  about  60  Years  after  the 
coming  of  Auftin,  all  England  was  converted.  But  no 
more  of  this  at  prefent,  as  I  intend  to  fpeak  more  largely 
of  the  Church  of  each  Kuvgdom. 

I  have 
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I  have  another,  and  no  inconfiderable  Remark  to  make) 
and  that  is,  the  Monks,  in  converting  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
took  care  to  infpirc  them  with  Reverence  tor  Monajleries 
and  the  Monajlhk  Life.  They  wrought  (o  upon  the  Minds 
of  the  Kings  and  Great  Men,  that  it  is  aftonifhing  what 
Number  of  Monafterics  from  the  Converfion  of  the  Eng- 
lijl)  to  the  Diffolution  of  the  Heptarchy,  that  is,  in  200 
Years,  were  founded  in  England,  and  what  immenfe  Riches 
the  Monks  had  acquired  in  that  Time.  Religion  feem'd  to 
conlift  in  enriching  the  Monks,  and  the  higheft  Perfection  in 
embracing  a  Monajlick  Life.  For  this  Caufe  Kings,  and 
Queens,  Princes  and  Princeffes,  ftript  themfelves  of  all  their 
worldly  Grandeur,  to  pais  the  Refidue  of  their  Days  in  a 
Monaftery ;  fome  to  expiate  their  enormous  Crimes,  otheis 


as  believing  it  the  readieft  Way  to  Heaven.  The  Monks 
did  not  negledt  tocherifh  the  Fervour  of  this  Sort  of  Devo- 
tion, extolling  to  the  Skies  thofe  that  refolv'd  to  offer  fuch 
Sacrifices  to  God,  and  Sainting  all  that  died  in  thefe  pious 
Difpofitions.  Hence  the  great  Number  of  Saints  of  both 
Sexes,  recorded  in  the  Etehfiaftkal  Hi/lory  of  England, 
among  whom  are  feveral  Kings,  as  being  of  all  the  others 
the  beft  able  to  purchafe  a  Saintjhip  this  Way. 

After  thefe  general  Remarks,  I  proceed  now  to  the  par- 
ticular Hiftory  of  each  of  the  feven  Kingdoms,  of  which  I 
fhall  relate  only  what  is  material,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  the  Drynefs  which  ufuafty  attends  fuch  kind  of  Suia- 
maries. 
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TH  E  Kingdom  of  Northumberland 'was  fituated  on  the 
North  of  the  Humber,  as  its  Name  imports.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  South  and  parted  from  Mereia  by 
that  River,  on  the  IVeJl  by  the  Irijh  Sea,  on  the  North  by 
the  Country  of  the  Picls  and  Scots,  and  on  the  Eaji  by  the 
German  Ocean.  It  contained  the  prefent  Counties  of  Lan- 
eajlnre,  Cumberland,  Weftmorcland,  Northumberland,  York 
and  Durham.  The  principal  Cities  were  York,  Dunelm, 
(fmce  called  Durham,)  Carlijle,  (named  by  the  Romans,  Lu- 
guballia)  Hexham  or  Hagulftadt,  Lancajler,  and  fome  others 
of  lefs  Note.  This  Country  was  divided  into  two  Parts, 
Deira  and  Bernicia,  each,  for  fome  time,  a  diftindt  King- 
dom of  itfelf.  Bernicia  was  partly  fituated  on  the  North  of 
Severus's  Wall,  and  ended  in  a  Point  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
Tweed.  Deira  contained  the  Southern  Part  of  Northum- 
berland, as  far  as  the  Humber.  The  greateft  Length  of 
the  whole  Kingdom,  including  both  Parts,  was  160  Miles, 
and  its  greateft  Breadth  100. 

I  D  A. 

Ida,  the  firft  King,  began  his  Reign  in  547,  and  died 
in  559.  After  his  Death  Northumberland  was  divided  into 
two  Kingdoms,  namely  Bernicia  and  Deira.  Adda,  Son 
of  Ida,  was  King  of  Bernicia,  and  Alia  of  Deira}  but  the 
Occafion  of  this  Divilion  is  unknown. 


ADELFRID. 

Adelfrid (1),  fucceeding  his  Father  in 590,  became  very 
powerful  and  formidable  to  his  Neighbours,  particularly  to 
the  IVelJh,  as  well  as  to  the  Scots  and  Picls.  But  of  his 
Wars,  Hiftorians  have  related  only  this  remarkable  Parti- 
cular :  Adelfrid  preparing  to  lay  Siege  to  Chejler,  then  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Weljh,  thefe  laft  were  bent  to  give  him  Battle ; 
and  to  procure  the  Blefling  of  God  on  their  Arms,  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  Monks  from  the  Monaftery  of  Bangor 
were  ordered  to  pray  near  the  Field  of  Battle,  during  the 
Fight.  The  Monks  making  too  much  hafte  to  the  Place 
appointed,  were  met  by  Adelfrid,  who  being  told  the  Rea- 
fon  of  their  leaving  their  Monaftery,  put  them  all  to  the 
Sword.  This  Maffacre  was  followed  with  a  fignal  Victory 
over  the  Weljh ;  after  which  Adelfrid  entered  Wales,  and 
entirely  demolifhed  the  Monaftery  of  Bangor  (2),  where  was 
ftill  above  1000  Monks,  finceiWi;  allures  us  they  were  di- 
vided into  (even  Claffes,  the  leaft  of  which  confifted  of  above 
3  00.  Two  of  the  Gates  of  this  immenfe  Edifice  were  above 
a  Mile  afunder.  As  this  was  a  very  antient  and  famous  Mo- 
naftery, in  all  probability  the  Monks  driven  out  of  Britain 
the  Saxons  had  taken  refuge  there. 

Whilft  Adelfrid  was  aggrandizing  himfelf  by  his  Con- 
quefts,  and  growing  formidable  to  all  his  Neighbours,  Ed- 
win, Son  of  Alia  King  of  Deira,  wandered  from  Place  to 
Place,  deftitute  of  the  neceffary  Affiftance  to  recover  his 
Father's  Dominions.  Nay,  it  was  even  difficult  for  him  to 
find  where  to  remain  in  Safety.  Adelfrid  his  Enemy  was  (o 
powerful  and  fo  dreaded,  that  not  one  of  the  Englijh  Prin- 
ces cared  to  hazard  his  Dominions  in  Defence  of  a  diftreffed 
Orphan.  At  length  RedoWald  King  of  the  Eajl-Angles, 
pitying  his  Condition,  afforded  him  a  Retreat  at  his  Court. 
He  was  then  about  30  Years  old,  of  a  noble  Prefence,  and 
withal  poffeffed  of  fuch  good  Qualities,  as  gained  him  the 
Love  and  Efteem  of  Redow aid  and  his  Queen.  Scarce  had  he 
begun  to  enjoy  the  Sweets  of  his  Retreat,  when  he  faw  him- 
felf on  the  brink  of  Deftruttion  by  Adelfridh  Enmity  and 
Redowald's  timorous  ConducL  Adelfrid  tearing  the  King  of 
Eajl-Anglia  was  forming  fome  Projecl  for  the  Reftoration 
of  Edwin  to  the  Throne  of  Deira,  fent  Ambaffadors  to 
him,  to  defire  him  to  deliver  up  Edwin,  or  put  him  to 
Death ;  and  in  cafe  of  Refufal,  to  proclaim  War  againft 
him.    Redowald,  furprifed  at  this  Demand,  was  fome  time 

(il  Adel,  Attel,  Ethel,  (ignify  Famous  or  Noble :  Fred,   Frid,  Frttb,   Frith,  fignify  Peace:  Adelfrid  or  Etlilfrid  (i.  '■)   famoui  for  Peace:    Athelric, 

Roily  String  j  Ric  iignifying,  -'trcng  or  Powerful. 

(2)  This  Monaftery  was  in  Flintfhire,  —  ■*-  D™ 
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ATHELRIC. 

Of  all  thefe  Kings  there  is  nothing  known  but  the  Time 
of  their  Death. 

Athelric  being  very  old  when  he  came  to  the  Crown, 
his  Son  Adelfrid  governed  the  Kingdom  in  his  Name, 
without  the  Title  of  King ;  and  having  efpoufed  Acca, 
Daughter  of  Alia  King  of  Deira,  who  died  in  588,  got 
poflelTion  of  that  Kingdom,  tho'  Alia  left  a  Son  of  three 
Years  old,  named  Edwin. 
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before  he  could  refolve  what  to  do.  As  his  Forces  were  not 
equal  to  the  King  of  Northumberland's,  he  dreaded  the  expo- 
fin<r  his  Dominions  to  the  Ravages  of  that  incenfcJ  Prince, 
fhou'd  he  afford  him  a  Pretence  for  a  War.  On  the  other 
hand,  Honour,  Honefty,  the  Laws  of  Hofpitality,  Edwin's 
Innocence  pleaded  againft  his  being  deliver'd  to  an  Enemy 
that  demanded  him  only  to  take  away  his  Life.  Redowald 
confider'd  likewife  what  a  Difparagement  it  would  be  to 
fubmit  to  the  Orders  of  one  that  had  no  Right  to  command 
him.  Thefe  various  Reflections  made  him  extremely  un- 
eafy,  and  caus'd  him  to  incline  fometimes  to  the  Side  of 
Generofity,  and  fometimes  to  that  of  political  Intereft. 

W  hWA.  Redowald  was  thus  in  fufpence,  Edwin,  inform'd 
by  the  Queen  of  the  King's  Irrefolution,  was  in  great  per- 
plexity. For  twenty-feven  Years  he  had  wander'd  thro'  di- 
vers Kingdoms,  without  meeting  with  other  Sanctuary  than 
■what  the'King  of  Eaji-Anglia  had  generoufly  granted  him, 
but  which  now,  by  reafon  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  like  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  He  faw  his  Ruin 
unavoidable,  if  Redowald  deliver'd  him  to  his  Enemy  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Prince's  Irrefolution  made  him  hope 
for  fome  advantagious  Change  in  his  Fortune.  He  confider'd 
{{Redowald  refolv'd  to  protect  him,  the  War  that  wou'd  in- 
fallibly attend  his  Refufal,  might  prove  a  means  to  raife 
him  to  his  Father's  Throne.  Befides,  he  was  not  fure  of  a- 
voiding  by  flight  the  Danger  that  threatned  him,  or  of  finding 
another  Retreat.  He  determin'd  therefore  to  wait  the  Event, 
and  truft  to  the  Generofity  of  Redowald,  who  as  yet,  feem'd 
unrefolv'd.  Redowald  was  naturally  gonerous  :  but  the  fear 
of  engaging  in  fo  dangerous  a  War,  made  him  at  laft  refolve 
to  facnfice  Edwin  to  the  Intereft  of  the  State.  Edwin  in- 
form'd of  this  by  the  Queen,  gave  himfelf  over  for  loft ; 
and  the  more,  becaufe  the  very  moment  Redoiva/d  refolv'd 
to  make  this  Sacrifice  to  the  King  of  Northumberland,  he 
took  all  poflible  care  to  prevent  the  Victim's  Efcape. 

Hitherto  nothing  but  what  is  natural  has  been  related  of 
Edwin.  But  in  the  Days  of  Bede,  who  hath  given  us  a  large 
Account  of  this  Prince's  Adventures  Miracles  were  fo 
much  in  vogue,  that  there  was  fcarce  any  remarkable  Event, 
in  Hiftory,  but  what  was  feafon'd  with  fome  Prodigy  or 
Apparition.  Accordingly,  that  Writer,  who  feems  a  little 
too  credulous  in  thisPoint,  wou'd  not  neglect  to  embellifh  his 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  with  a  miraculous  Event  told  him,  as 
he  fays,  by  fome  old  Men  of  his  time.  Befides,  being  himfelf 
a  Saxon,  And  born  in  Northumberland,  a  Miracle  wrought 
in  favour  of  the  firft  Chrirtian  King  ot  that  Kingdom,  cou'd 
not  but  redound  to  the  Honour  of  his  Country.  He  has  re- 
lated many  more,  which  he  was  not  fo  much  concern'd  in, 
and  are  no  better  fupported  than  this  on  the  prefentOccafion. 
I  would  willingly  have  pafs'd  it  over  in  filence,  as  I  have 
many  others  that  occur  in  his  Hiftory,  if  I  had  not  obferv'd 
that  later  Hiftorians  have  affected  to  copy  it,  fo  leaving  the 
Reader  to  believe  as  he  pleafes,  I  fhall  continue  the  Hiftory 
of  Edwin,  as  related  by  Bede. 

Edtvin,  after  his  melancholy  News  from  the  Queen,  went 
and  walk'd  in  the  Palace-Garden  during  the  Night,  tocon- 
fider  of  his  Affairs.  Whilft  he  was  deeply  buried  in  Thought, 
he  faw  a  Man,  in  a  very  ftrange  Dreft,  coming  towards  him, 
who  ask'd  him,  What  kept  him  thus  awake,  when  all  the 
World  was  ajlcep  ?  The  Prince  anfwer'd,  he  was  furprifed 
to  fee  a  ftranger  fo  inquilitive  about  the  Affairs  of  one  that 
was  unknown  to  him.  Think  not,  replied  the  Stranger,  that 
I  am  ignorant  of  what  employs  your  Thoughts  :  I  knew  all  that 
has  befallen  you  to  this  Hour,  and  am  come  to  bring  you  Conf- 
lation in  your  Misfortunes.  IVhat  now  will  you  give  to  him 
that  /hall  affure  you  of,  one  Day,  mounting  the  Throne,  and 
becoming  the  mojl  powerful  and  glorious  King  that  has  hitherto 
reign  d  in  England  ?  If  ever  that  happens,  anfwer'd  Edwin,  I 
will  liberally  reward  all  that  fhall  have  done  me  any  fervice, 
as  well  as  the  Perfon  that  foretells  my  good  Fortune.  He  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  raife  you  to  this  height  of  Grandeur, 
continued  the  Stranger,  requires  nothing  of  you  but  to  em- 
brace his  DoStrine  and  obey  his  Precepts.  I  Jhou'd  be  a  Wretch 
indeed,  reply'd  Edwin,  fiould  I  refufe  to  be  ruPd  by  fo  true  a 
Frimd.  Then  the  Stranger  laying  his  Hand  on  the  Prince's 
Head,  told  him,  Remember  what  I  am  now  doing,  and  when 
the  like  /hall  happen  to  you,  think  then  of  performing  your 
Promife  without  delay.  Upon  thefe  Words,  the  Stranger 
difappear'd  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  convince  Edwin 
there  was  fomething  fupernatural  in  this  Adventure  ( t ). 
Hontingd.  Edwin's  Surprife  was  farther  increas'd  by  the  coming  of  a 
'•3-  Meifenger  from  the  Queen,  to  let  him  know  Redowald  had 

aiter'd  his  Mind.  She  had  fo  livelily  reprefented  to  him  the 
Horror  of  the  Action  he  was  about  to  commit,  that  he  re- 
folv'd to  hazard  all,  rather  than  be  inftrumental  in  deftroying 
the  Innocent.  Redowald  having  taking  this  generous  Refo- 
lution,   fent  back  the  Ambaffadors,  declaring  he  cou'd  not 

(l)  Vt  ftrunt,  repent!  difparuit.     Brdr. 

a'   TsVar  the  River  Idtt  in  Nettfaoham/bv 

(3)  EJ  or  Bad  ,i.  c.j  Haffj,  Bl'JjU.     If'in  or  IVir.i,  JVar,  or  B^'fset, 


think  of  delivering  up  Edwin,  much  lefs  of  putting  an  inno- 
cent Prince  to  death,  that  had  fled  for  Refuge  to  his  Palace. 
He  did  not  queftion  but  this  Refufal  would  kindle  a  bloody 
War.  Adelfrid  was  fierce  and  powerful,  and  as  he  could  not 
but  be  provok'd,  the  King  of  Eajl-Anglia  rightlv  iudg'd  he 
wou'd  do  his  utmoft  to  be  reveng'd.  But  as  ufually  the  Party 
that  thinks  himfelf  injur'd,  is  apt  to  imagine  the  Injurerftands 
only  upon  the  defenlive,  Redowald L^liev'd  Adelfrid,  not  ex- 
pecting to  be  attack'd,  might  be  eafily  furpriz'd  before  he 
cou'd  draw  his  Forces  together.  For  this  reafon,  he  reiolves 
to  prevent  him,  and  carry  the  JFar  into  Northumberland. 

This  Refolution  being  taken,  an  Army  was  levied  with  all 
Expedition,  and  divided  into  three  Bodies,  that  were  to 
march  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  The  Command 
of  the  firft  was  given  to  Reyner  his  eldelt  Son,  with  Orders 
to  march  before  and  fecure  a  certain  Pafs.  He  follow'd 
himfelf  at  the  Head  of  the  fecond,  leaving  Edwin  in  the  Rear 
with  the  third.  Reyner,  defirous  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  fome 
brave  Action,  before  the  Arrival  of  the  other  two  Bodies,  ad- 
vane'd  with  more  fpeed  than  his  Orders  requir'd.  He  hop'd 
to  furprize  the  King  of  Northumberland,  who  did  not  expect 
to  be  attack'd.  And  indeed,  Adelfrid  had  not  yet  affembled 
all  his  Forces ;  but  finding  Reyner  too  far  advane'd  to  be  fup- 
ported, took  advantage  of  his  Rafhnefs,  and  attack'd  him 
before  it  was  in  the  power  of  Redowald  to  join  him.  As 
Reyner's  Conduct  was  entirely  owing  to  his  Excefs  of  Am- 
bition and  Courage,  he  fuftain'd  the  Efforts  of  Adelfrid  with 
great  Bravery  ;  but  having  too  much  expos'd  himfelf  to  Dan- 
ger, was  fiain,  and  his  Army  put  to  rout. 

Redowald,    extremely  concern'd  for  the  lofs  of  his  Son, 
thought  of  nothing  but  Revenge.     Having  join'd  Edwin  he 
march'd  with  all  Expedition  to  attack  his  Enemy,  who,  be- 
ing now  too  far  advane'd,  had  not  time  to  retreat.  Nay,  he 
could  not  think  of  retiring,   after  all  his  proud  Threats,  had  it 
been  in  his  power :  and  therefore,  inftead  of  retreating,  he 
fiercely  march'd  towards  the  Ea'l-  Angles.     The  two  Armies 
foon  coming  to  an  Engagement  ( 2 )  Adelfrid  perform'd  Won-  B.ie. 
ders  to  preierve  his  Reputation  ;    but  finding  he  wa^  ever-  G-  Malmsb. 
power'd  by  Numbers,    chofe  rather  to  die  than  out-lh  e  the 
Shame  of  his  Defeat.     With  this  R.efolut!on  he  threw  him-    61-. 
fell"  among  the  thickeft  of  his  Enemies,  and  fell  in  themidft^"- Ann- 
of  their  Ranks,  cover'd  with  Wounds.     The  Northumbrians 
immediately  threw  down  their  Arms,  and  betaking  them- 
felves  to  flight,  left  their  Enemies  Mafters  of  the  Field. 

After  this  great  Victory,  to  which  Edwin  had  not  a  little 
contributed,  Redonuald  march'd  into  Northumberland  with- 
out Oppofition.  Adelfrid  had  left  three  Sons,  Anfrid,  Ofiuald, 
and  Ofwy,  who  finding  themfelves  unable  to  refift  the  Con- 
queror, fled  into  Scotland.  The  Northumbrians,  thus  aban- 
don'd,  without  General  or  Army,  and  in  thcufual  Confufi- 
on  on  fuch  Occafions,  chofe  to  fubmit  to  Rcdowald.  This 
generous  Prince  would  neither  punifh  them  for  the  Infolence 
of  their  King,  nor  make  the  beil  for  himfelf  of  the  advantage 
acquir'd  by  bis  Victory.  From  an  uncommon  greatnefs  of 
Soul,  he  not  only  gave  Edwin  the  Kingdom  of  De  ra,  for 
which  he  had  fome  Pretenfions,  but  likewife  that  of  Bcr- 
nicia,  referving  to  himfelf  only  the  Glory  of  fo  heroical  an 
Action ;  for  which  and  upon  account  of  his  late  Victory, 
he  obtain'd  the  Dignity  of  Monarch  then  vacant. 

E  D  W  I  N. 

Edwin  (3 ),  who  a  little  before  was  an  Object  of  Pity,  by 
one  of  thofe  furprifing  Revolutions  that  are  beyond  the  reach 
and  forefightof  Man,  but  are  ever  fubfervient  to  theDeligns 
of  Providence,  faw  himfelf  on  a  fudden  at  the  Head  of  a 
powerful  Kingdom.     One  can't  help  feeing  in  the  Advance- 
ment of  this  Prince,  the  hand  of  God,  difpofing  all  things, 
by  degrees,  for  the  Execution  of  his  Purpofes.     It  appear'dSa,.  Ann_ 
in  the  Sequel,  that  God  was  pleas'd  to  make  ufe  of  Edzvln  }Vd_-. 
to  lead  the  Northumbrians  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Gof-  G-  M*1™*" 
pel,    as  he  had  already  made  ufe  of  Ethelbcrt  for  the  Con-  Hunt'n^d- 
verfion  of  the  Saxons  of  Kent.     This  is  what  we  fhall  fee 
more  fully  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Church. 

Upon  the  Death  of  Redowald,  in  624,  Edtvin  openly  af- 
pired  to  the  Monarchy ;  and  indeed  there  was  then  no  Saxon 
or  Engli/h  Prince  able  to  difpute  that  Honour  with  him,  ex- 
cept Cinigifil,  and  ^uicelm,  joint  Kings  of  the  We/l-Saxcnr. 
Ghticelm  efpecially  oppos'd  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power, 
and  thereby  drew  upon  himfelf  from  that  Prince,  then  in 
league  with  the  King  of  Mercia,  a  War  that  put  him  irt 
danger  of  lofing  his  Dominions,  and  oblig'd  him  humbly 
to  fue  for  Peace.  The  War  being  thus  ended,  Edwin  met 
with  no  farther  Oppofition,  and  faw  himfelf  at  length  in- 
verted with  the  fo  much  defir'd  Dignity  of  Monarch.  The 
very  Weljh,  to  prevent  an  Invafion,  threatned  by  Edwin, 
contented  to  pay  him  Tribute^ 
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This  Prince  carried  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Monarchy- 
higher  than  any  or*  his  Predecefibrs.  He  claimed  an  abfo- 
lute  Power  over  the  other  Kings,  and  treated  them  with 
little  or  no  refpect.  He  fhowed  the  moft  regard  for  EbalJ 
King  of  Kent,  whofe  Sifter  Ethclburga,  a  Princefs  of  great 
worth,  he  defigned  to  efponfe.  He  imagined,  his  being  Mo- 
narch would  caufe  his  propofal  to  be  gladly  received  ;  but 
he  met  with  more  difficulty  in  his  Courtfhip  than  he  expec- 
ted. Ethclburga,  being  a  zealous  Chriftian,  would  not  hear 
of  marrying  an  idolatrous  Prince,  tho'  otherwife  never  fo 
much  to  her  advantage.  Her  Brother  was  no  lefs  averfe 
to  the  match,  and  when  propofed  to  him,  refufed  to  give 
his  Confent,  unlefs  his  Sifter  had  tree  Liberty  publickly  to 
profefs  her  Religion.  Tho'  this  Condition  was  by  no 
means  pleafing  to  the  Monarch,  yet  the  denre  of  pofleffing 
a  Princefs,  whofe  Worth  was  univerfally  known,  indue'd 
him  to  agree  to  whatever  was  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ethclburga  was  prevailed  with  to  confent,  in  expec- 
tation that  after  the  Example  of  Bertha  of  France,  her  Mo- 
ther, who  had  procured  the  Converfion  of  the  Saxons  of 
Kent,  fhe  mould  be  able  likewife  to  lead  her  Spoufe,  and  his 
Subjects,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  Every  thing  be- 
ing fettled  to  the  King  of  Kent's  fatisfaction,  Ethclburga 
fet  out  for  Northumberland  accompanied  with  fome  Eccle- 
fiaticks,  and  particularly  Paullitus,  confecrated  Bifhop  by 
Jujlus  Archbifhop  of  York.  This  was  the  fame  Paulinus 
that  converted  Edwin  and  the  Northumbrians  to  the  Chri- 
ftian Religion,  as  will  be  more  fully  related  in  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Church. 

Edwin  lived  feveral  years  in  profound  Peace,  both  fear- 
ed and  efteemed  by  all  the  Kings  of  the  Heptarchy.  He 
improved  thefe  favourable  Junctures,  not  only  in  maintain- 
ing his  Dominion  over  the  other  Kings,  but  alfo  in  efta- 
blifhing  good  Order  in  the  State,  and  enacting  wholfome 
Laws,  which  he  caufed  to  be  ftrictly  obferved.  Hiftorians 
remark,  that  in  his  reign  Juftice  was  adminiftred  with  that 
impartiality  and  rigour,  that  a  Child  might  have  gone  over 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  Northumberland  with  a  Purfe  of 
Gold  in  his  hand,  without  danger  of  robbing.  But  Ed- 
win's chief  care,  after  his  Converfion,  was  to  fpread  the 
Chriftian  Religion  where  it  was  yet  unknown,  and  replant 
it,  where  it  had  been  abolifhed.  By  his  Inftigation,  per- 
haps by  his  abfolute  order,  it  was,  that  Erpwald  King  of 
Eaft-Anglia,  permitted  the  Gofpel  to  be  preached  again  in 
his  Dominions,  and  at  length  turned  Chriftian  himfelf. 
Edwin,  who  could  but  ill  brook  the  leaft  Oppofition  to  his 
Will,  pretended  to  have  an  Authority  over  the  reft  of  the 
Kings,  of  which  he  was  extremely  jealous.  By  an  Enfign 
carried  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  Globe  (1 ),  as  a  fymbol 
of  the  Union  of  the  Heptarchical  Government  in  his  Per- 
fon,  he  gave  them  to  underftand,  he  would  be  confidered, 
not  only  as  their  Head,  but  their  Mafter. 

Of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  Princes,  Penda  King  of  Mercia 
was  the  moft  uneafy  at  Edwin's  Greatnefs.  This  Prince 
being  naturally  reftlefs  and  proud,  and  looking  upon  his  de- 
pendence on  the  King  of  Northumberland  as  dishonourable, 
was  extremely  defirous  to  caft  off"  that  Badge  of  Slavery. 
But  as  he  did  not  dare  to  undertake  alone  fo  great  an  En- 
terprize,  he  impatiently  waited  for  a  favourable  opportuni- 
ty to  act.  At  that  very  time,  there  was  another  Prince  in 
the  Ifland,  who,  being  in  the  fame  cafe,  no  lefs  ardently 
dellred  to  throw  off  the  EngliJJj  Monarch's  Yoke.  This 
was  Cadwallo  King  of  Wales,  who  deemed  it  a  difhonour 
to  him  and  his  Country,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreign  Prince. 
Thefe  two  Princes  knowing  at  length  each  other's 
thoughts  (2),  enter  into  a  League  againft:  Edwin,  and  make 
preparations,  which  as  they  could  not  be  concealed,  cau- 
fed Edwin  to  refolve  to  prevent  them  if  poflible.  Accord- 
ingly he  advances  as  far  as  Heathfield  (3),  where  meeting 
the  confederate  Kings,  the  two  Armies  came  to  an  Engage- 
ment. The  Battle  was  fought  on  both  fides  with  defpe- 
rate  fury.  The  Mercians  and  JVclfh  confided  in  their 
numbers,  and  the  Northumbrians  in  the  valour  and  prudence 
of  their  King.  Echuin,  tho'  inferior  in  number  of  Troops, 
fupplied  that  defect  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  and  kept 
the  balance  even,  which  made  him  hope  Victory  would  at 
laft  incline  to  his  fide.  But  a  fatal  Accident  robb'd  him  of 
that  prefence  of  Mind  he  had  all  along  preferved,  and  which 
was  then  more  than  ever  neceffary.  Offrid,  his  eldeft  Son, 
bravely  feconding  him,  was  flain  at  his  feet  with  an  ar- 
row, which  threw  him  into  fuch  a  rage,  that  he  rufhed 
among  the  thickeft  of  his  Enemies,  without  minding,  whe- 
ther he  was  followed  by  his  Soldiers.  He  was  immediately 
run  tho'  in  many  places,  and  with  his  Life  loft  the  Vic- 
tory.   Upon  Edwin's  difappearing,  the  difmayed  Northum- 


brians begin  to  fall  into  diforder,  and  at  laft  relinquifti  the 
Field  of  Battle,  and  take  to  flight. 

Thus  fell  Edwin,  in  the  forty  eighth  year  of  his  Age,  the 
fixteenth  of  his  Reign,  and  the  ninth  of  his  Monarchy.  By 
his  firft  Wife,  Daughter  of  Cearlus  King  of  Mercia,  he 
had  two  Sons,  Offrid  and  Edfrid.  By  his  fecond,  Ethcl- 
burga of  Kent,  he  had  two  other  Sons,  and  two  Daugh- 
ters, who  all  died  in  their  Infancy,  except  Anftcda,  Wife  of 
Ofwy  King  of  Northumberland.  Edwin  relided  at  Der- 
ventio,  now  Auldby  (4)   in  Torkjhire. 

INTERREGNUM. 

The  two  conquering  Kings  behaved  upon  their  Victory  rdc,  /.  i. 
with  all  imaginable  Cruelty.  As  the  Northumbrians,  after'.  20- 
the  Lofs  of  their   King  and  Army  were  unable  to  refift 
them,  they  entered  Northumberland  and  ravaged  the  Coun- 
try in  a  terrible  manner.     Cadwallo,  tho'  a  Chriftian,  car- 
ried his  Barbarity  to  that  height,  that  Edfrid,  Son  of  Ed- 
win,   dreading  to  fall  into  his  Hands,  furrendered   himfelf 
to  Penda,  from  whom  he  expedled  more  favour.    He  was 
received   at  firft  with  fome  Civility,  but  was  afterwards, 
by  Penda's  Command,     murder'd  in  his  Prefence.     Queen  Beds. 
Ethclburga  and   Paulinus  fled   to  the  King  of  Kent,  whoTlom. 
pave  his  Sifter  fome  Lands  to  found  a  Manafterv,  where  l'L<i    ,    ' 
fhe  paffed   the  refidue   of    her  Days.     As    for  Paulinus,  Cam.- in 
he  was  by  the  fame  King's  means  made  Bifhop  of  Ro-  Kent. 
chejlcr. 

The  Northumbrians  were  fo  weakened  by  their  defeat, 
and  the  cruelty,  or  rather  fury,  of  the  two  victorious  Kings, 
that  they  remained  a  long  time  before  they  recovered  them- 
felves.  At  length,  feeing  no  end  to  their  Misfortunes, 
they  judged  it  more  honourable  to  die  with  their  fwords  in 
their  Hands,  than  perifh  by  the  barbarity  of  the  two  Ty- 
rants, who  breathed  nothing  but  blood  and  flaughter.  Ac- 
cordingly, being  refolved  to  fell  their  lives  dear,  they  con- 
fidered of  choofing  a  Leader.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
Election,  the  old  jealoufies  between  the  Bcrnicians  and 
Dc'irians  reviving,  they  could  not  agree  upon  choofing  a 
King  in  common.  The  Men  ot  Dc'ira  chofe  Ofric,  a  re- Sax.  Ann. 
lation  of  Edwin  ;  and  the  Bcrnicians  fet  Anfrid  on  the  ?ijdf'  a 
Throne.  This  laft,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  Fa- 
ther, retired  into  Scotland  with  Ojwald  and  Ofwy,  his  Bro- 
thers, where  they  were  all  three  Baptized. 


O  S  R  I  C 

in  Deira. 


ANFRID 
in  Bernicia. 


Thefe  two  Kings  were  no  fooner   on  the  Throne,  but     633. 
they  abjur'd  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  they  had  before  Bedc'  '■  '• 
profefs'd.     But  if  their  Rebellion  againft  God  was  fudden/'  '' 
their  Punifhment  was  no  lefs  fo,  being  both  (lain  in  the  firft 
year  of  their  reign.  Ofric  rafhly  befieging  Cadwallo  in  York,     634- 
with  an  Army  of  undifciplin'd  Troops,   the  JVclJh  King; ?\M?.™' 
difdaining  to  be  thus  brav'd,  fallies  out  and  attacks  him  fo 
briskly,  that  his  Army  is  routed,  and   himfelf  flain  on  the 
fpot.     After  which  he  marched  againft  the  King  of  Berni- 
cia, who  was  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  Men,  and  a- 
mufing   him  fome   time  with   propofitions   of  Peace,    till 
he  was  within  diftance,    fell  upon  him  unexpectedly,    and 
made  a  terrible  (laughter  of  the  Northumbrians,  Anfrid  him- 
felf being  killed  in  the  Battle. 

INTERREGNUM. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  wretched  condition  of  Nor- 
thumberland, after  fo  many  fucceflive  Lofies.  Cadwallo's 
rage  being  inflam'd  by  the  efforts  of  the  Northumbrians, 
feem'd  incapable  of  being  glutted  with  lefs  than  the  en- 
tire deftruction  of  the  miserable  Nation.  His  barbari-  Malmsb. 
ties  at  length  oblig'd  Ofwald,  Brother  of  Anfrid,  to  refolve  Sax-  Ann. 
to  hazard  all,    in  order  to  relieve  a  People  fo  cruelly  op-  i' 

prefs'd.  In  this  generous  refolution,  he  affembles  a  fmall  Polychron. 
body  of  Forces,  with  which  he  boldly  oppofes  the  Ufurper.  '■  5-  '•  "• 
Tho'  the  King  of  Mercia  was  now  return'd  to  his  King- 
dom, Cadwallo  looking  upon  Of  void's  Army  with  the  ut- 
moft  contempt,  march'd  againft  him,  not  doubting  of  Suc- 
cefs  (5).  Ofwald  being  inform'd  of  his  approach,  in- 
trench'd  himlelf  in  an  advantagious  Poft,  where  he  refo- 
lutely  expected  him.  But  as  he  relied  more  on  the  affif- 
tance  of  Heaven  than  his  own  ftrength,  he  erected  a  Crofs 
before  the  Camp,  and  falling  down  on  his  knees  with  the 
whole  Army,  humbly  implor'd  a  Blefling  on  his  Arms.  In 
the  mean  time,  Cadwallo  advane'd  full  of  Confidence,  not 
queftioning  in  the  leaft  but  the  Superiority  of  his  Forces 


*' 


(1)   In  Latin,  'J'uffa  ;  Lipfius  on  Vegetius  fpeaks  of  it. 

(2.)  Cadnvallo  (fays  Geoff)  cy  of  Mvnmoutk)  being  fore'd  by  King;  Edwin  to  fly  into  Inland^  (ben  afttr  return'1  d  with  a  great  Army  of  Irijbt  and  crer- 
coming  Penda  King  ai  the  Mercian:,  oblig'd  him  to  join  his  Forces  againft  Edwin* 

(3J  Now  call'd  Hatfield,  in  the  Weft-Riding  of  Yorkjbire*     Camden. 

(4)  Six  Miles  from  York. 

(?)  Matthew  ot" "Wtfiminfltr  fays,  Fttida  wr.s  then  General  of  Qauwaltit  Faces ;  thewgh  Bcd»  feems  to  affirm,  the  Battle  iva*  fought  againft  Ccd- 
nealio.  l,  ' ,.    . 
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would  procure  him  the  Victory,  In  this  belief,  to  encou- 
rage his  Men  by  his  Example,  he  attempts  in  perfon  to 
force  the  Enemy's  Intrenchments,  wholly  intent  upon  fa- 
tisfying  his  furious  Rage.  But  whilfl  he  is  endeavouring  to 
open  a  paflage  to  join  his  Enemies,  he  is  (hot  thro'  the 
Body  with  an  arrow,  which  puts  an  end  to  his  Projects  and 
Life.  His  Death  caufes  a  great  diforder  among  his  Troops, 
who  begin  by  degrees  to  retreat.  Then  the  Northum- 
brians rufhing  out  of  their  Reintrenchments,  fall  upon  their 
Enemies  fo  vigoroufly,  that  they  are  entirely  routed.  The 
Victory  was  fo  compleat,  and  the  protection  of  Heaven 
appeared  fo  vifibly  in  favour  of  the  Englijh,  that  the  Field 
of  Battle  was  named  Hcofen  or  Heaven-Field,  the  fame 
that  is  now  called  Haitian  (l). 

OSWALD. 

After  this  great  Victory,  Ofwald  took  poffeffion  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  of  Northumberland,  to  which  he  was  Heir, 
namely,  to  Bernicia  by  Adelfrid  his  Father,  and  to  De'ira 
by  Acta  his  Mother,  Sifter  of  Edwin.  He  was  the  mod 
knowing,  as  well  as  moft  pious  Prince  of  his  Age,  having 
been  inilructed  in  the  Chriftian  Religion  whilfl:  in  Scotland. 
His  ftrict  Virtue,  great  Humility,  and  Zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  true  Religion,  gained  him,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, the  love  and  efteem  of  his  Subjects,  that  they  re- 
verenced him  as  a  Saint  after  his  death.  He  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  fatisfaction  to  free  his  Country  from  the  Ty- 
ranny of  Cadwallo,  to  unite  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Nor- 
thumberland under  his  dominion,  and  moreover  to  be 
elected  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  even  pretended 
that  the  IVclJh,  Scots,  and  Picls  were  tributary  to  him. 
feede,  /.  -y  He  took  particular  care  to  reftore  the  Chriftian  Religion  in 
'■ "' 2'  his  Dominions,  from  whence  the  late  Troubles  after  Ed- 
win?, Death  had  entirely  baniftied  it. 

This  Prince  fpent  feveral  Years  in  this  fo  pious  and  ne- 
ceflary  a  work  :  but  at  length  was  obliged  to  leave  off, 
in  order  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  the  King  of  Mercia,  who 
was  preparing  to  attack  him.  Penda,  ever  reftlefs  and 
haughty,  could  not  bear  to  fee  Ofwald  his  fuperior,  as 
Monarch  ;  and  therefore,  to  free  himfelf  from  fo  uneafy  a 
dependence,  without  any  Declaration  of  War,  he  fuddenly 
takes  up  arms  to  furprize  him.  Ofwald  being  fenfible,  that 
it  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  fpeedily  to  oppofe  the 
King  of  Mercia's  Defigns,  made  hafte  to  meet  him,  before 
he  had  affembled  all  his  Forces.  Penda  taking  advantage 
of  this  Precipitation,  which  rendered  him  fuperior  to  his 
Enemy  in  number  of  Troops,  gave  him  Battle,  and  ob- 
tained a  fignal  Victory ;  which  would  have  redounded  more 
to  his  glory,  had  he  not  fullied  it  by  his  cruelty.  The  body 
of  Oftuald,  who  was  (lain  in  the  fight,  being  found  among 
the  dead,  the  inhuman  Conqueror  cut  it  in  feveral  Pieces, 
and  fixing  them  on  Stakes,  erected  them  in  the  field  of 
Battle  like  fo  many  Trophies.  This  Battle  was  fought  at 
Ofwejlrce  (z).  Ofwald  left  a  Son  called  Adelwalt,  fome 
time  after  King  of  De'ira. 

Penda,  after  his  Victory,  behaved  with  his  ufual  barba- 
rity. Having  ravaged  Northumberland,  he  laid  fiege  to 
Bamborougb,  a  ftrong  Town  built  by  Ida,  where  meeting 
with  more  refiftance  than  he  expected,  he  refolved  to  re- 
duce it  to  afhes.  To  that  end,  having  laid  under  the  walls 
a  great  quantity  of  Wood,  he  fet  fire  to  it  as  foon  as  the 
wind  favoured  his  defign.  But  hardly  was  the  fire  lighted, 
when  the  wind  came  about  and  blew  the  flame  directly 
into  his  Camp,  by  which  the  befiegers  were  great  Suf- 
ferers. This  Stratagem  failing,  he  raifed  the  Siege,  and 
quitting  Northumberland  carried  the  War  into  Eajl-Anglia. 
Penda's  retreat  affording  the  Northumbrians  a  little  refpite, 
the  Bernicians  place  Ofwy,  Brother  of  Ofwald,  upon  the 
Throne ;  and  the  next  year  Ofwin,  Son  of  Ofric  flain  by 
Cadwalh,  was  crowned  King  of  De'ira. 


to  fatisfy  his  Enemy,  is  forced  at  laft  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
own  defence.     Ofwin  was  a  mild  and  peaceable   Prince,      cio. 
more  devout  than  brave,  and  tho'  drawn  into  the  war  pure-  G.  Malm. 
ly  by  neceffity,  yet  for  all  that  he  could  not  conquer  his  '  ,-  c-  "y 
Scruples.     He  verily  believed,    the   fhedding  his  Subjects 
blood  in  his  quarrel,  was  the  greateft  of  Sins,  and  therefore 
withdrawing  privately  from  his  army,  he  retired  to  a  certain 
Earl's  Houfejj),   whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  his  beft  Friend, 
with  defign  to  betake  himfelf  from  thence  to  fome  Mo- 
naftery.     But  before  he  could  put  his  project  in  execution,      6ci. 
his  treacherous  Friend  betrayed  him  to  Ofwy,  who  order-  Bed,.-,  /.  3. 
ed  him  to  be  inhumanly  murdered,  in  expectation  of  'ciz"s,'4Anr. 
ing  his  Kingdom  with  the  greater  eafe.     This  barbarous  H.r.t.ned. 
Action  did  not  however  procure  him  the  Advantage  he 
hoped  for.     The  People  of  Deira  exafperated  againft  him, 
and    dreading  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  fo   cruel  a 
Prince,  immediately  fet  Adelwalt,  Son  of  Ofwald  his  Bro- 
ther,   upon  the  Throne,    who  was  better  able   to  defend 
himfelf  than    his   Predeceffor.     Some    time  after,     Ofwy 
touched  with  remorfe,    founded  a  Monaftery  in  the   very 
place  where   Ofwin  was  murdered  (4.),  flattering  himfelt 
lie  fhould  atone  for  his  crime  by  this  flight  Penance. 
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O  S  W  Y 

in  Bernicia. 


6+4. 


O  S  W  I  N 
in  Deira. 


Ofvy  thought  he  was  very  unjuftly  dealt  with,  in 
ng  deprived  of  part  of  his  Brother's  Dominions ;    bu 


be- 
ing deprived  of  part  of  his  Brother's  Dominions ;  but  as 
lie  dreaded  another  Invafion  from  Penda,  it  was  no  proper 
Seafon  to  do  himfelf  juftice.  As  long  therefore  as  he  was 
under  that  apprehenfion,  he  lived  in  a  good  underftanding 
with  the  King  of  De'ira.  But  the  moment  he  fees  Penda 
engaged  in  other  wars,  he  afferts  his  claim  to  De'ira,  and 
picks  a  quarrel  with  Ofwin  ;  who,  after  trying  feveral  ways 


O  S  W  Y 

jlill  in  Bernicia. 


652. 


ADELWALT 

in  De'ira. 


It  was  hardly  poflible  for  Ofwy  and  Adehvalt,  tho'  very 
near  relations,  to  live  in  a  good  underftanding.     Ofwy  ftill 
preferved  his  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  Deira,  and  Adel- 
ivalt  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it.     Confequently  it  was  his 
intereft,  not  only  to  fufpect  his  Uncle's  Defigns,  but  even 
to  put  it  out  of  his  power,  if  poflible,  from  giving  him 
any  difturbance.     For  this  reafon,  he  readily  liftened   to 
the  propofal  of  a  League  with  the  Kings  of  Mercia  and 
Eajl-Anglia,  againft  Ofwy.  Penda,  tho'  feventy  eight  years 
old,  was  the  Author  of  this  League.     Ofwy  being  informed 
of  it,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  Power  to  divert  the  impending 
Storm,  even   to  the  offering  Money  to  Penda,    to  bribe 
him  to  defift  from  his  Enterprize.     But  nothing  could  ap- 
peafe  that  Prince,  the  irreconcileable  Enemy  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, who  feeing  himfelf  fupportcd  by  the  Armies  of 
Eajl-Anglia  and  De'ira,  believed,  he  had  now  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  Paffion.     Ofwy  therefore  found,      e 
he  was  obliged  to  ftand  alone  againft  thefe  three  Enemies,  c.  Maim, 
whofe  united  Forces  could  not  but  infpire  him  with  fome'-  ••  <r-4* 
dread.    In  this  prefling  neceffity,  he  made  a  vow  to  found 
a  dozen  Monafteries,  and  make  his  Daughter  a  Nun,    if 
God  would  give  him  the  Victory.  To  this  vow  it  is  that 
Hiftorians  afcribe  the  Succefs,  God  was  pleafed  to  vouchfafe 
him  in  this  War. 

Whilft  the  two  armies  were  advancing  towards  one  an- 
other, Adelwalt  formed  new  Projects.  He  confidered,  ta 
which  fide  foever  the  Victory  inclined,  it  would  prove 
equally  dangerous  to  him,  fince  he  had  the  fame  reafon  to 
fear  his  being  deprived  of  his  Dominions  by  Penda  as  by 
Ofvy :  And  therefore  he  refolved  to  fave  his  own  Troops, 
and  ftand  neuter  during  the  Battle,  that  he  might  be  in 
condition  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  Conqueror.  When 
the  two  Armies  came  in  fight,  Penda,  who  had  not  dived 
into  Adelwalt's  defign,  boldly  attacked  the  King  of  Bernicia, 
not  doubting  of  being  feconded  by  the  Deirians  and  Eajl- 
Anglians.  But  when  the  Mercians  faw  Adelwalt  draw  oft* 
his  Troops,  their  ardor  abated,  and  thinking  they  were  be- 
trayed, began  to  give  ground.  Mean  while,  the  Kings  of 
Mercia  and  Eajl-Anglia  did  their  utmoft  to  revive  the  Cou- 
rage of  the  frighted  Troops.  But  being  both  flain  in  en- 
deavouring to  renew  the  fight,  their  Army  was  put  to  rout. 
This  Battle  was  fought  in  Yorkjhire  on  the  banks  of  the  Art,  Bede'  *  "• 
and  the  place  was  afterwards  called  IVinwidficld '(5). 

After  this  Victory,  Ofwy,  without  lofs  of  time,  marched 
into  Mercia,  and  became  mafter  of  that  Kingdom,  which 
he  enjoyed  but  three  years.  In  that  Interval,  the  Monarchy, 
vacant  ever  fince  the  death  of  Ofwald  his  Brother,  was 
conferred  upon  him.  Penda  was  properly  the  only  Prince 
that  could  juftly  pretend  to  it,  but  withal  the  moft  dange- 
rous to  be  intruded  with  it. 

Ofwy  held  Mercia  by  right  of  Conqueft,  whilft  the  Sons 
of  Penda  were  forced  to  feek  for  refuge  among  their  Friends. 
Their  misfortune  would  doubtlefs  have  been  of  longer  con- 
tinuance, had  not  the  rigorous  proceeding  of  Ofwy's  Of- 
ficers compelled  the  Mercians  to  take  up  Arms.  They 
concerted  their  meafures  fo  well,  that  when  Ofwy  lead  ex- 
pected it,    the  Northumbrians  were  on  a  fudden  driven  out 


(1)  Bute  fays,  the  Cattle  was  fought  at  Dcnifcsfarna,  (fuppos'd  to  be  Di/flon)  and  relates  many  very  incredible  and  fuperftitious  Miracles  concerning  this 
Place  and  the  Crofs  erected  by  Ofwald,  whofe  chief  merit  with  the  Monks,  was  his  introducing  M:nktry  with  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  makes  the 
Story  of  the  Crofs  to  be  cenfidtr'd  as  a  monkifh  Fiction,   as  well  as  the  Name  of  Heirvin-fcld. 

(2.)  In  ishi:.fjl.>in,  thtn  cali'd  Maflrfic/d,  "Tis  incredible  to  think  how  many  miracles  were  afcribed  to  him  after  his  death  by  his  Friends  the  Monks  j 
particularly  the  Wonders  perferm'd  by  his  Right-hand,  which  Bide  fays,  was  prefen'd  unarrupt  in  t-he  Church  of  Peterbcrvugk  in  his  time.  It  feemft 
he  Icr.t  one  d.iy  a  large  Silver  Diih,  full  of  meat  to  fome  poor  People  to  his  Gate,  ordering  the  Difh  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  diihibuted  among 
them.     Whcrcup  n  A:dm  taking  him    by  the  Right-hand,  laid,  Let  this  band  nernr  carruft.     Which  (fay  the  Monks)  atoordingJj  haff»n'd. 

(3!   Hj  is  c.iil'd   by  Bcde,  E<irl    Uunivald.     Brompton  fays,  he  was   betray 'd  by  one  Ccndcbtrr,  a  Soldier,  f.  78?. 

(4;  In^etttingcm,  according   to  Side,  I.  13.  c.  14,  24;  afterwards  Tiding  Priory  in  T*rkjknt.     Lam*.  Tip.  Oil, 
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of  Mercia,   and  Wufyhcr,    Son  of  Penda,  plac'd  on  the 
Throne. 

A  few  Years  after,  Ofwy,  in  fome  meafure  repair'd  this 
Lofs,  by  the  acquilition  of  Di •"re,  upon  the  Death  of 
Adehualt,  who  died  without  Heirs.  Thus  Northumberland 
was  once  more  united  into  one  Kingdom. 

OSWY  ahnc. 

This  Re-union  however  did  not  hold  long.  Ofzvy'n  ten- 
der afte&ion  for  his  natural  Son  Alfred,  indue 'd  him  to  di- 
vide Northumberland  again,  and  make  him  King  of  Deha, 
tho'  contrary  to  the  People's  Inclination. 


OSWY 

in  Bernicia. 


ALFRED 
in  De'.ra. 


ALFRED. 

The  Pitts  and  IVclfb  having  had  time  to  fecure  their 
Conquefts  before  Alfred  was  fettled  in  his  Throne,  it  was 
not  poffible  for  him,  after  Egfrtd's  death,  to  recover  them 
out  of  their  Hands.  All  he  could  do,  was  to  defend,  and 
that  with  great  difficulty,  the  reft  of  his  Dominions  from  the 
frequent  attacks  of  his  Neighbours.  The  Monarchy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  went  to  the  Kings  of  Weffex. 

Alfred  ended  his  days  in  705,  having  reigned  twenty 
years  after  his  Reftoration.  He  left  his  Son  Ofred  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  at  eight  years  of  Age,  under  the  Guardianfhip  of  a 
Lord   nam'd  Brithric. 
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Ofwy,  after  he  had  reigned  twentv-eight  years,  died  in 
670  (1).  The  beginning  of  his  Reign  was  dillurb'd  with 
Wars,  but  his  good  Fortune  prevaiPd  at  laft,  and  procur'd 
him  fome  Quiet.  Bede,  for  reafons  taken  Notice  of  in 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Church,  ranks  him  among  the  molt  il- 
luftrious  Kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  loads  him  with 
praifes,  tho'  his  Reputation  was  very  much  fullied  by  the 
Murder  of  Ofwin.  By  Anfieda,  Daughter  of  Edwin,  he 
had  two  Sons  and  three  Daughters.  Egfrid  his  Son  fuc- 
ceeded  him  both  in  his  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Monarchy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Demons,  upon  Ofwy's  death,  re- 
volted againft  Alfred,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  Domi- 
nion of  Egfrid,  who  thereby  became  King  of  all  Northum- 
berland. Alfred  retir'd  into  Ireland,  where  he  applied  him- 
felf  chiefly  to  his  Studies,  in  expectation  of  a  favourable 
Opportunity  to  recover  his  Dominions. 

EGFRID  ahnc. 

«7°-         Egfrid,  tho'  he  came  to  the  Crown  young,  foon  made 
f  ^'"^himfelf  both   efteem'd  and  fear'd.     The  Pitts    invading 
of.        "    his  Territories,  were  defeated  feveral  times,  and  fore'd  in 
the  end  to  purchafe  a  Peace  with  part  of  their  Country. 
Wulpher,  King  of  Mercia,  thought  likewife  to  make  fome 
Conquefts  in  Northumberland ;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
War,    was   very  glad  to  preferve  his  own  Dominions. 
Egfrid's  good  Succefs  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  pro- 
cur'd him  the  dignity  of  Monarch,  which  his  P'ather  en- 
joy'd  before  him. 
«»4-  In  the  Year  684.  he  fends  an  Army  into  Ireland  for  the 

ttfL  "  Conqueft  of  that  Wand,  under  the  Conduct  of  Bertfrid, 
whofe  Cruelties  to  the  Iri/h,  efpecially  in  not  fparing  their 
very  Churches  and  Monafteries,  caufe  the  Enterprize  to  mif- 
carry.  The  Iri/h  recovering  out  of  their  firft  Surprize,  de- 
fend themfelves  fo  well,  that  Bertfrid  is  fore'd  to  return 
home  with  his  almoft  ruin'd  Army. 

Egfrid  not  being  able  to  gain  any  thing  from  that  Quar- 
ter, refolves  to  enlarge  his  bounds  towards  the  North,  and 
to  that  end  carries  his  Arms  into  the  Country  of  the  Pitts, 
Who  little  expected  an  Invafion.  For  which  reafon,  they 
betake  themfelves  to  their  Morafles  and  Fens,  to  avoid  the 
firft  Attacks  of  their  Enemies.  Egfrid  was  fo  unwife  as  to 
follow  them,  and  lead  his  Men  into  unknown  Defiles,  which 
he  could  not  get  clear  of.  Whereupon,  the  Pitts,  who 
were  perfeftly  acquainted  with  the  Country,  harafs'd  his 
hunger-ftarv'd  Troops  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  loft  above 
half  his  Army.  And  at  laft,  to  open  a  Paflage,  he  was 
fore'd  to  come  to  a  very  unequal  Engagement,  wherein  he 
loft  his  Life,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  Age,  and  fifteenth 
of  his  Reign. 

Egfrid  was  twice  married ;  Adelfrida  his  firft  Wife, 
Daughter  of  Annas  King  of  the  Eajl- Angles,  and  Widow 
of  Thombert  an  Englijh  Lord,  is  faid  to  remain  a  Virgin, 
tho'  (he  had  two  Husbands,  and  at  laft  to  be  entirely  patted 
from  Egfrid.  She  founded  a  Monaftery  at  Ely,  and  was  the 
firft  Abbefs  hcrfelf.  She  was  reverene'd  in  England  by  the 
Name  of  St.  Auldry. 

The  Death  of  Egfrid,  and  lofs  of  his  Army,  were  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
which  from  that  time  never  recovered  its  former  Luftre. 
The  Pitts  improv'd  their  Vidlory  by  the  Conqueft  of  part 
of  Bernicia,  which  lay  convenient  for  them.  The  Weljh, 
on  the  other  hand,  pofTefs'd  themfelves  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces, that  formerly  compos'd  the  Kingdom  of  Areclute, 
and  out  of  them  erected  the  Kingdoms  of  Lenox  and  Cum- 
berland; the  firft  of  which  was  taken  from  them  fome 
years  after. 

Egfrid  leaving  no  IfTue,  the  Northumbrians  recall'd 
Alfred  from  Ireland,  and  crown'd  him  King  of  both 
Kingdoms,  which  from  thenceforward  remain'd  always 
united. 


The  Minorities  of  Princes  being  generally  attended  withe.  Malm. 
Troubles,  it  happen'd  in  the  beginning  of  This,  that  Edulph,1  5-  <•" 
a  certain  Lord  of  the  Country,  taking  advantage  of  Ofred'as^''A„n, 
youth,  made  an  attempt  upon  the  Crown.     A  powerful  Milmft. 
Party  having  own'd  him  for  King,  Ofred  and  his  Guardian 
were  obliged  to  retire  to Bamborough-Cajile,  where  they  Were 
immediately    befieged    by   Edulph.      The   length    of  the 
Siege  giving  Brithric   time  to    look  about  him,  and  his 
Friends  an  opportunity  of  rifing  in    favour  of  their  law- 
ful  King,    Edulph    found    himfelf  deferted  on    a  fudden, 
and    fore'd    to   raife    the  Siege   in    confufion  and  hurry. 
Whereupon,  Brithric  improving  this  happy  Turn,  fallied  Beie,  I.  <. 
out   in  purfuit  of  the  Ufurper,  and    taking    him  Prifoner, Flor-  wis- 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  about  two  Months  after  his 
Revolt. 

When  Ofred  came  of  age,  and  was  mafter  of  himfelf,  Flor.  Wigi 
he  fell  into  a  wicked  and  lewd  Courfe  of  Life  ;  but  efpe- 
cially he  had  little  or  no  regard  for  the  Monks,  which  was 
look'd  upon  Then  as  the  height  of  Impiety.     He  made  no 
fcruple,  as  'tis  pretended,  to  debauch   the  Nuns,  and  even 
to  force  them,  when  fair  means  would  not  prevail.     Tho' 
this  Imputation  cannot  be  faid   to  be  certainly  true,  yet 
the  Effects  of  it  were  great.     After  Alfred,  Ofwy's  natural 
Son,  came  to  the  Crown,  all  the  Baftards  of  the  Kings,  or 
their  Defcendants,   imagin'd  they  had  the  fame  right  to 
afpire  to  the  Throne.     This  prov'd  the  occafion  of  many 
Troubles  in  the  Kingdom.    Cenred  and  Ofric,  defcendants 
of  Ogga,  natural  Son  of  Ida,    feeing  Ofred  was   neither 
efteem'd  nor  belov'd,  form'd  a  Party  againft  him,  which 
was   abetted  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Power  by  the  Regular 
and  Secular  Clergy,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  have  a  new     7l6- 
Sovereign.     This  Party  became  at  length  fo  ftrong,  as  to  j  ',  cal™" 
be  able  to  give  Ofred  Battle,  wherein  he  was  flain,  in  theH.  Hunt. 
nineteenth  year   of  his  Age,    and    eleventh  of  his  Reign,'- *• 
Cenred,  the  principal  Author  of  the  Revolt,  was  his  Suc- 
ceffor. 

CENRED. 

This  Prince  died  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  Reign,  and    716, 
Ofric  that  affifted  him  in  obtaining  the  Crown,  mounted  the 
Throne  after  him. 

O  S  R  I  C. 

He  reign'd  eleven  years,  without  doing  any  thing  remark-    „,g. 
able,  and  left  his  Crown  to  his  Coufin  Ceolulph,  Sax.  Aon, 


Bed?. 


CEOLULPH. 


This  Prince  turning  Monk,   in   the  feventh  or  eighth     730. 
year  of  his  Reign,    pafs'd   the  refidue  of  his  days  in  the 
Monaftery  of  Lindilfarn.     Edbert  afcended    the  Throne 
after  him. 

EDBERT. 

The  Coronation  of  Edbert  was  immediately  follow'd  by    ,.„, 
an  InvafiOn  of  the  Pitts  in  the  northern  Frontiers.     This  G.  Maim. 
War  obliging  him   to  march   all  his  Forces  towards  the!;1./-3' 
North,  the  King  of  Mercia,  taking  advantage  of  their  di- 1,  4. 
ftance,  fell  upon  the  fouthern  parts  of  Northumberland^  and 
carried  off  a  great  Booty.  7+°' 

Edbert,  towards  the  end  of  his  Reign,  having  made  a    756. 
League  with  Ocnguffa  King  of  the  Pitts,  recover'd  the  City  Malmfo. 
o(  Areclute  {z)^  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lenox,  taken s .d"^^, 


by  the  Weljh  in  the  Reign  of  Alfred.  Dcovama,  General 
or  Prince  of  the  Weljh,  endeavouring  to  relieve  Areclute, 
was  defeated  by  the  confederate  Kings.  Shortly  after, 
Edbert  retir'd  into  a  Monaftery  leaving  his  Crown  to  his 
Son  Ofulph. 


(1)  And  was    buried  in  Whitby   Monaftery  in   Yirilhirt,   call'd  in  Saxon  Slnanrjhejl.    founded    ky    his  Daughtw  ElfiJi.     Main.  p.  20.    Scie,  i. 
J.  c.  24. 
(*)  Or  Alcuith,  the  fame  with  Dunbi  ittottt 
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759- 
Sax.  Aim. 
Malm:b. 
Hunting. 


761. 

S.  Dunelm. 


"74- 
Sax    Ann. 
JUalnisb. 
S    Dunelm 
Hunting. 


779- 
H.  Hunt, 

1.4. 

R.  de  Hov 


7^9. 
C.  Malm. 


that  very  much  exafperated  his  Enemies  againft-  him.  He 
put  Ofred  his  Predeceffor  to  death,'  who,  tho'  a  Monk, 
made  him  uneafy  (i):  And  then  difpatch'd  out  of  the  way 
Alphas  and  Alfzvin,  Sons  of  the  good  King  Alfwald. 

During  this  Reign,  the  Danes  made  a  defcent  into  Nor-  794- 
thumberland,  and  burnt  Lindhfarn  Monaftery.  Allur'd  by 
the  booty,  taken  in  this  firft  Expedition,  they  came  again 
next  year,  and  pillaged  Tinmouth  Monaftery,  founded  by 
King  Egfrid.  Ethclred,  by  the  afliftance  of  his  Father-in-  795. 
law,  Ufa  King  of  Maria,  prevented  them  from  carrying 
their  Ravages  any  farther,  and  drove  them  back  to  their 
Ships,  where  almoft  all  of  them  perifh'd  in  a  fudden  and 
violent  ftorm  on  the  Englifn  Coaft. 

After  Ethclrcd  was  recall'd,  his  cruel  and  revengeful 
temper  very  much  inflam'd  the  enmity  of  the  oppofite  Fa- 
ction towards  him.  Mean  while,  regardlefs  of  the  mur- 
murs of  his  Enemies,  he  thought  only  of  glutting  his  Re- 
venge, and  eftablifhing  himfelf  in  his  Throne,  by  the 
death  or  banifhrnent  of  thofe  he  moft  fear'd.  At  length, 
attempting  to  fend  Ardulph,  one  of  the  principal  Lords  of 
the  Country,  into  exile,  he  gave  the  contrary  Party  an  oc- 
cafion  to  rebel.  After  the  civil  War  had  lafted  two  years,  796. 
the  Malecontents,    finding  they  had  taken  a  tedious,    and  S:m'  "u" 

■  1       r     1     -     w  •  »  t   .  •  ,      ne  m.  Rog. 

uncertain  way  to  get  rid  of  their  King,    caus  d  him  to  be  Huv. 
affaffinated.     However    his  Faction   was  ftill  powerful  e- 
nough  to  place  Osbald,    one  of  their  own  Party,   on  the 
Throne. 

Charles  the  Great,  Ethelred's  Friend,    was    Co   incens'd  Alcum. 
with  the  Northumbrians,    that  he  was  going  to  proclaim  EP 
war  againft  them,   as  appears  in  Alcuin's  Letter,    on   this  ^  M*]ra- 


OSULPH, 

Ofulph  was  affafiinated  in  the  firft  year  of  his  Reign  ;  and 
Motlon-Adelwald,  though  not  of  the  Blood-royal,  was  rais'd 
to  the  Throne. 

MOLLON-ADELWALD. 

Mollon-Adekvahrs  Election  was  a  frefh  occ.ifion  of  fun- 
dry  Calamities  that  afflicted  Northumberland,  and  prov'd  in 
the  end  the  deftruction  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Northum- 
brians having  been  guilty  of  the  error  of  placing  on  the 
Throne  a  King  not  of  the  Royal  Family,  all  the  Great 
Men  thought  themfelves  entitled  to  the  Crown,  as  well  as 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  Hence  thofe  many  Factions,  that 
ended  at  laft  in  the  entire  lo(s  of  the  publick  Liberty.  Some 
of  the  Nobles  finding  Motion  had  rais'd  himfelf  to  the 
Throne  by  help  of  a  powerful  Party,  believ'd  it  allowable 
for  them  to  do  the  fame.  Ofwy,  one  of  thefe  Lords,  led 
the  way,  but  death  freed  the  King  from  this  Competitor. 
Afterwards,  Alcred,  defcended  from  Ida  by  Alaric,  one  of 
his  natural  Sons,  following  the  example  of  Ofivy,  and  fe- 
cretly  confpiring  againft  Mollon,  found  means  to  infnare 
him  and  put  him  to  death  ;  after  which  he  was  crown'd  in 
his  Head. 

ALCRED. 

Motions  Faction,  that  was  very  much  humbled  by  his 
death,  having  in  time  recover'd  the  fuperiority  they  had  loft, 
Alcred  was  fore'd  to  fly  to  the  King  of  the  Picls,  for  fear 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  Enemies.  As  foon  as  he 
was  gone,  Ethelred,  Son  of  Mollon,  was  plac'd  on  the 
Throne  by  his  Father's  Party. 

ETHELRED. 

As  Ethelred  had  been  rais'd  to  the  Crown  by  the  intereft 
of  his  Faction,  he  judg'd  the  beft  way  to  fix  himfelf  in  the 
Throne,  would  be  by  the  death  or  banifhrnent  of  the  Heads 
of  the  contrary  Party.  Accordingly,  three  of  the  prin- 
pal  oppofers  of  his  Election  were  put  to  death,  for  forg'd  or 
flight  Crimes.  But  this  method,  inftead  of  having  the  ex- 
pected Effect,  ferv'd  only  to  haften  the  plots  of  his  Ene- 
mies, whom  the  death  of  the  three  innocent  Lords  fur- 
nifh'd  with  a  plaufible  pretence  to  take  up  Arms.  In  a 
fhort  time,  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the  Field  an  Army, 
that  gave  the  King  fome  Uneafinefs.  The  King  however 
fending  his  beft  Troops  againft  them  under  the  Command 
of  a  General  entirely  devoted  to  his  Service,  was  in  hopes 
of  fpeedily  reducing  them  to  obedience.  But  his  Army  was 
overthrown  by  the  Rebels.  This  Defeat,  which  was  foon 
follow'd  by  a  fecond,  threw  himfelf  into  fuch  an  ill  Situation, 
that  he  was  oblig'd  to  fly  for  refuge  to  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Kingdoms.  Upon  his  retiring,  Alfwald,  Son  of 
Ofulph,  and  Grand fon  of  Egbert,  was  plac'd  on  the  Throne 
by  the  victorious  Party. 

ALFWALD    I. 

Alfwald  I.  reigned  eleven  years  with  great  Juftice  and 
Moderation.  But  however,  it  did  not  prevent  his  being 
afTaffinated  by  one  of  the  contrary  Faction.  He  was  ho- 
noured by  his  Followers  as  a  Saint  after  his  death. 

O  S  R  E  D    II. 

Ofred,  Son  of  King  Alcred,  was  chofen  in  his  room, 
who,  very  unlike  his  Predeceflbr,  became  fo  contemptible, 
that  he  was  confin'd  to  a  Monaftery  the  firft  year  of  his 
Reign.  Etbelred's  Party  was  deeply  concern'd  in  depofing 
Ofred,  and  had  intereft  enough  to  recall  and  place  him  again 
on  the  Throne,  after  fifteen  years  exile. 

ETHELRED     rejlored. 

Ethelred  began  his  new  Reign  with  two  acts  of  Cruelty, 

k^lh^ifiFiZlTl  3,fJ'°XJ"  by'  Jh\°ff,  TT    u°m  h!s  M™^  into  «i,e-     From   whcnce  bei"S   **»**  °v"  *Y  h™  °<"  his  Party, 
foppofa.  y  *  '      "    y  E""'r"i  ini  **  t0  dMth-     *'  D'""'m-  P-  '"•     *"*  P-  +°5-    S»  **   h=  w"  "»  Monk,  iiJEjt'i 


occafion,  to  Offa  King  of  Mercia. 

OSBALD  or  OSRED. 

Whilft  people  were  intent  upon  the  publick  rejoicings  at    796- 
the  election  of  the  new  King,  the  oppofite  Party  laid  their 
meafures  fo  well,    that  Ofbald  was   dethron'd,    twenty- 
feven  days  after  his  Election,  and  Ardulph  chofen  in  his 


A  R  D  U  L  P  H. 

The  Divifions  that  prevail'd  in  Northumberland,  ftill  con-  796. 
tinued  to  rend  that  unfortunate  Kingdom.  Ardulph  was 
fupported  in  the  Throne  only  by  one  of  the  Factions  that 
was  then  the  moft  powerful.  But  this  did  not  hinder  the 
other  Party  from  frequently  attempting  to  get  uppermoft. 
Alcred,  formerly  King  oi  Northumberland,  left  a  Son  nam'd 
Alcmund,  who  was  head  of  this  Party.  This  Prince  begin-  s; jj°£u_ 
ning  to  grow  formidable,  Ardulph  put  him  to  death,  judg-  nekn.  ° 
ing  it  neceifary  to  facrifice  him  to  his  Safety.  His  death 
being  look'd  upon  by  his  Friends  as  a  Martrydom,  Alcmund 
was  rank'd  in  the  Number  of  tbeSaints.  But  this  was  not 
all  that  follow'd  upon  his  death.  It  afforded  the  King's 
enemies  a  pretence  to  rife  in  arms,  and  fet  Alaric,  a  Lord, 
at  their  head.  But  this  General  being  vanquiftYd,  and  flain 
in  battle,  the  Male-contents  remain'd  quiet  for  fome  time, 
in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  And  in- 
deed, the  face  of  Affairs  was  quickly  chang'd.  For  the 
oppofite  party  became  at  length  fo  powerful,  that  the  King 
was  glad  to  efcape  out  of  his  Enemies  hands,  by  flying  to 
the  Court  of  Charles  the  Great,  where  the  Englijh  were 
always  welcome. 

ALFWALD    II. 

After  the  Retreat  of  Ardulph,  Alfwaldll.  who  had  chae'd     80*. 
him  away,  was  plac'd  on  the  Throne,  and  reigning  about 
two  years,  by  his  Death  left  the  Crown  to  Andred. 

A  N  D  R  E  D. 

In  AndrecTs  Reign  it  was  that  Northumberland  fubmitted     %l9. 
to  the  dominion  of  Ecbert,  King  o(  IVeJfex,  who  put  an 
end  to  the  Heptarchy. 
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H  E  Kingdom  of  Mercla  was  bounded  on  the 
iVor//>  by  the  Humbcr,  by  which  it  was  fepa- 
rated  from  Northumberland;  on  the  Weft  by 
the  Severn,  beyond  which  were  the  Britons  or 
Z/7^ ;  on  the  South  by  the  Thames,  by  which  it  was 
parted  from  the  Kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sujfex  and  IVeffex ; 
on  the  Eaft  by  the  Kingdoms  of  Effex  and  Eajl-Anglia. 
Thus  Mercia  was  guarded  on  three  Sides  by  three  large 
Rivers  that  ran  into  the  Sea,  and  ferved  for  Boundaries 
to  all  the  other  Kingdoms.  Hence  the  Name,  Mercia, 
from  the  Saxon  Word,  Mere,  fignifying  a  Bound,  and 
not,  as  fome  fancy,  from  an  imaginary  River  called  Mer- 
cia. The  Inhabitants  of  this  Kingdom  are  fometimes 
termed  by  Hiftorians,  Mcditerranei  Angli,  or  the  Mid-land 
Englijh,  and  fometimes  South- Humbrians,  as  being  South 
of  the  Humbcr  ;  but  the  molt  common  Name  is  that  of 
Mercians.  The  principal  Cities  of  Mercia  were  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Warwick,  Lc'icejlcr,  Coventry,  Lichfield,  Nor- 
thampton, IVorcc/ler,  Glocejler,  Derby,  Chejler,  Shrewsbury, 
Stafford,  Oxford,  Brijiol.  Of  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy  this  was  the  fined:  and  moft  conliderable.  Its 
greateft  length  was  a  hundred  and  fixty  Miles,  and  its  great- 
eft  breadth  about  one  hundred. 

C  R  I  D  A,  firft  King  of  Mercia,  arrived  in  England 
in  584.  He  was  crown'd  the  fame  or  the  following  Year, 
and  died  in  594  (1). 

INTERREGNUM. 

After  Crida's  Death,  Ethclbcrt,  King  of  Kent,  and  Mo- 
narch of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Mercia, 
and  kept  it  fome  time,  as  will  be  related  in  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Kent.  But  afterwards  he  reftored  it  to 
Wibba,  Son  of  Crida,  referring  however  fome  right  of  So- 
vereignty, the  nature  of  which  Hiftorians  have  neglected  to 
explain. 


WIBBA. 

This  Prince  reigned  nineteen  Years,  and  died  in  615. 
He  left  a  Son  called  Pcnda,  who  fhould  have  fucceeded 
him,  but  Ethelbtrt  being  ftill  alive,  and  dreading  his  reftlefs 
and  turbulent  Spirit,  left  Mercia  about  a  Year  without  a 
King.  After  that  he  placed  Ccarlus,  Coufm-german  of 
IVtbba,  on  the  Throne. 

C  E  A  R  L  U  S. 

After  the  Death  of  Ethclbert  in  6 1 6,  Cearlus  freed  Mer- 
cia from  the  Dominion  of  the  Kings  of  Kent,  he  reigned 
nine  Years,  and  died  in  624.  As  he  left  no  Children, 
Penda  Son  of  ll'ibba  pollened  the  Throne  after  him. 

P  E  N  D  A. 

This  Prince  was  fifty  Years  old  when  he  came  to  the 
Crown.  Ethclbert  had  not  without  reafon  palled  him  by 
after  his  Father's  Death,  he  being  the  moft  reftlefs  and 
ftirring  Prince  that  ever  reigned  before  or  fince  in  England. 
He  hated  Peace  worfe  than  Death.  I  have  already,  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Northumberland,  fpoken  of  his  Wars  with  Ed- 
win, Ofwald  and  UJivy.  His  war  with  the  Kings  of  IVeffex 
and  Eajl-Anglia,  to  avoid  Repetition,  ftiall  be  related  in 
the  Hiftory  of  thefe  two  Kingdoms. 

In  653,  Penda  caufed  Peda  his  eldeft  Son  to  be  crown'd 
King  of  Leicejhr,  and  then  fent  him  into  Northumberland 
to  efpoufe  the  Daughter  of  King  Ofwy,  where  he  was  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity.  He  brought  back  with  him  fome 
Miffionaries,  who  preached  the  Gofpel  in  Mercia  with 
good  Succefs.    But  Penda  liv'd  and  dyed  a  Pagan. 

At  length  Penda  was  (lain  in  Battle  in  the  eightieth 
Year  of  his  Age,  as  was  related  in  the  Hiftory  of  North- 
umberland. He  left  five  Sons,  Peda,  Wulfier,  Ethelred, 
Mcrowald,  and  Mercelm,  and  two  Daughters,  Ciniburga, 
and  Cinifwintba. 


INTERREGNUM. 

After  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Penda,    Ofwy  became     657. 
Mafter  of  Mercia,  and  kept  it  three  Years.    However  he  Eede. 
left   Peda  his  Son-in-law  the  little  Kingdom  of  Leicefler.  £?15"*£. 

a     #  J  f  lor-  Wjg. 

But  Peda  being  foon  after  poifoned  by  his  Wife,  OJwy 
feized  that  too,  and  held  it  with  the  reft  of  Mercia,  till  he 
was  driven  thence  by  IVulfer,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  Hi- 
ftory of  Northumberland. 

W  U  L  F  E  R. 

IVulfer  was  almoft  as  much  a  Stranger  to  Peace  as  his     659. 
Father  Penda.  He  waged  War  at  feveral  times,    with  all  M  Wert. 
the  neighbouring  Princes,  with  various  Succefs,  one  while 
Conqueror,  another  while  vanquifhed.     As  the  Particular 
of  thefe  Wars  are  not  very  material,  and  befides  are  but 
lamely  related  by  the  Hiftorians,  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  upon 
them.     I  fhall  only  cbferve,  that  he  took  Adelwalch  King 
of  Suffcx  Prifoner,  and  brought  him  to  Mercia,  after  hav- 
ing conquered  his  Kingdom  (2).     Some  time  after,  Add-     663, 
walcb  turning  Chriftian  during  his  Imprisonment,   IVulfer6^-,  '■  4- 
gave  him  the  Iile  of  Wight,  which  he  had  likewife  fubdued.  p^Wie.7' 
There  is  room  to  conjecture,  that  IVulfer  had  alfo  conquer-     £,&(,, 
ed  the  Kingdom  of  Effex,  lince  it  is  well   known  he  dif- 
pofed  of  the  Bijhoprick  of  London  in  favour  of  one  IVina. 

IVulfer  was  ftill  an  Idolater  when  he  came  to  the  Crown ;  Malm.  /.  r, 
but  fhortly  after  was  converted.,  and  his  Children  were£4 
brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  Religion  (3).  Vcreburga,  one 
of  his  Daughters,  was  honoured  as  a  Saint.  He  died  in  675, 
thinking  to  leave  his  Crown  to  his  Son  Cenrid;  but  his 
Brother  Ethelred  found  means  to  fupplant  his  Nephew 
and  obtain  the  Kingdom. 


W:  j 
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ETHELRED. 

Ethelred,  as  foon  as  he  was  feated  on  the  Throne,  erect- 
ed Hcrcfordjlsire  into  a  Kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  Aferowald 
his  Brother  (4),  who  dying  without  Heirs,  left  it  to  his 
younger  Brother  Mercelm.  But  he  dying  alfo  without  Chil- 
dren, this  little  Kingdom  was  reunited  to  Mercia. 

In  679,  Ethelred  invaded  Kent,  and  made  great  Devalua- 
tions (5).   After  that  he  turned  his  Arms  againft  Nortbnm-K^.  '•  4- 
berland  (6),  and  compelled  Egfrid  to  reftore  certain  ■^'■-vjfxjalm 
cian  Towns,  taken  during  the  Reign  ot  IVulfer.  Theodore].  3.  de 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  preatly  contributed  to  the  Peace  p,nt  Bc<k. 

1  t    »  Fl    Wif* 

concluded  between  thefe  two  Kings.  M- yrS 

In  697,  Ojhith,  Wife  of  Ethelred,  was  a(TalTinated(7), 
and  the  little  care  taken  to  dilcover  the  Murderers,  gives 
room  to  fufpecT:  the  King  himfelf  was  not  innocent.  How- 
ever that  be,  Ethelred  growing  weary  of  the  World,  re-f' 
figned  his  Crown  to  Cenred  his  Nephew,  Son  of  IVulfer,  ' 
and  turned  Monk  in  Bardney  Monaftery,  of  which  fhortly 
after  he  was  made  Abbot. 

CENRED. 

Nothing  remarkable  was  done  by  this  Prince,  during  his  704. 
four  Years  Reign,  but  the  exchanging  his  Crown  for  theB^L''  '•  5" 
Monkijl)  Habit,  after  the  Example  of  Offa  King  of  Effex, 
who  was  come  to  his  Court  to  demand  Cinifwintba  his 
Aunt,  Daughter  of  Penda  in  Mariiagf.  By  thePerfuafions 
of  this  PrLncefs,  both  Kings  were  prevailed  upon  to  turn 
Monks,  and  go  to  Rjome,  and  receive  the  Tonfure  at  the 
Pope's  Hands.  Ceolred,  Son  of  Ethelred,  fucceeded  his 
Coufin  Cenrid. 

CEOLRED. 

Ceolred  had  a  terrible  War  to  fuftain  againft  Ina  King  of  709, 
the  IVcjl-Saxons.  Hiftoiians,  according  to  Cuftom,  with- Ann  sax 
out  relating  the  Motives  or  Particulars  of  this  War,  only  *■"■  Wu'|j- 
fay,  the  two  Kings,  at  Wodenburg  in  TViltJhire  fought  ai.  4. 


(1)  The  Saxon  Annals  fay  in  593. 

(2)  He  alfo  defeated  Cent-watch,  King  of  tfejftx,  at  A/Ion,  mar  M'allinpfird,  Sax.  Ann.  Matnfb    Tyrrel,  p.  lSS- 

(3)  He  married  Lrmcmtda,  the  Daughter  of  Enombcrt  King  of  font.     Higd.  Polycbrun.  p.  236. 

(4)  He  married  the  Daughter  of  Ermemed  King  of  Kent.      Higd.  Polycbron.  p.  240. 

(5)  Particularly,  he  deftroy'd  hocbifttr.     Huntingd.  p.  318.  p.  184. 

(6)  In   this  Battle  was  (lain  Elfwiti,  King  El/rid'i  Brother  near  the  River  Trent      Sax.  Ann.  Molmb.  Hmtingd.  f   184. 

(7)  By  the  Soutb-Humlxri,  i,  e.  the  Mctaans,  South  of  the  Trent.    Sax.  Ann.  Tyml,  p.  210. 
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bloody  Rattle  with  fuch  equal  Succefs,    that  neither  could 
boaftof  the  Victory. 

Ceolred  was  far  from  being  of  his  Predecefior  5  Mmd  to 
prefer  the  Monks  Habit  before  a  Crown.     He  not  only  dif- 
regarded  the  Monks  and  the  reft  of  the  Clergy,  but,  it  the 
Hiftorians  are  to  be  credited,  violated  their  Privileges  with- 
out any  fcruple.     This  Behaviour,    fo  contrary  to  that  of 
all  the  other  Englijb  Princes,    raifed  great  Clamors  againft 
him      The  Monks  in  particular  took  all  occaiions  to  paint 
him'  in  the  blacked  Colours.     Their  Animofity  follov/d 
him  even  into  the  other  World.     After  his  Death,  which 
happen'd  in  716,    they  gave  out  that    he  refign'd 
Breath,  blafpheming  and  talking  with  theDevil.     Si 
of  Reports  againft  thole  that  were  not  in  the  Intereit  oi  the 
Monks,    were  not  fpread  without  Def.gn.     The  Hiftones 
of  thofe  days  are  full  of  the  like  Tales.     Ethelbald,  G  rand- 
fon  of  Eoppa,  Brother  of  Penda,  mounted  the  1  hrone  al- 
ter Ceolred. 

ETELBALD. 

This  Prince  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Kings  that 
had  hitherto  worn  the  Crown  of  Mercia,  to  which  he. ad- 
ded the  Dignity  of  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  rcfigncd 
by  Ina  King  of  IFeffex,  when  he  turned  Monk.  This 
Dignity  feems  to  have  confifted  originally  only  in  prehding 
at  the  general  AlTemblies,  and  commanding  the  Armies  ot 
the  feven  Kingdoms,  and  fome  other  Prerogatives,  wh 


But  thefe  Wars  are  fo  confufedly  and  lamely  related  by  the 
Hiftorians,  that  all  I  could  fay  would  not  fuffice  to  give  a 
clear  Notion  of  them.  We  mult  therefore  be  contented 
with  what  has  been  laid  of  him  in  general,  which  may  ferve 
to  difcover  the  Character  of  King  Offa. 

Whilft  Offa  was  employed  in  fubduing  the  Saxon  Kings, 
the  Weljh,  always  upon  the  Watch  to  improve  the  Advan- 
tages afforded  them  by  the  frequent  Diflenlions  of  the  Eng- 
lijb, thought  they  had  now  a  (air  Opportunity  to  attack  him. 
This  unexpected  War,  wherein  the  Weljh  at  firft  were  fuc-Sim.  Dux. 
cefsful,    caus'd  Offa  to  conclude  a  Peace  with   the  Englijb, 
\r\  order  to  turn  his  Arms  againft  the  IVeljh.     He  quickly 
redue'd  them  to  fuch  a  Condition  that  they  were  foiced  to 
abandon  not  only  their  late  Conquefts  in  Mercia,  but   alfo 
part  of  their  own  Country  beyond  the  Severn,  which  Offa 
feiz'd  and  peopled  with  Englijb  Colonies.     But  to  prevent 
the  Weljh  from  ever  retaking  it,  he  threw  up  a  Rampart, 
defended  by  a  large  Ditch,    by  means  of  which  he  parted 
his  Conquefts  from  the  reft  of  Wales.      This  Rampart,  in 
length  twenty  four  Miles,  reaching  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
Dec,  to  the  place  where  the  IVye  runs  into  the  Severn,  was 
called  Clawdb  Offa,  or  Offa's  Dyke  (5). 

In  7S6,  Offa  made  his  Son  Eg/rid  Partner  with  him  in  Ann- Sax. 
the  Government,  and  gave  his  Daughter  Edburg  in  Mar-  M-  p,ms' 
riage  to  Britbrie  King  of  Weffex. 

What  caft  the  grcateft  Blemifh  on  Offa's  Reputation  was  M.Wcft. 
his  Treachery  to  Ethslbert  King  of  the  EaJl-Angles.     This  ^  ™ 
young  Prince  deligning  to  marry,  came  to  the  Court  of  Of- 


.  Ann.  Sax. 


conferr'd  no  Right  of  Sovereignty  over  the  other  Kings.     At    fa  and  demanded  his  Daughter  Adelfrida  in  Marriage.     He 
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leaft,  the  Electors  look'd  upon  it  in  this  Light.  But  the 
Monarcbs  generally  confider'd  it  after  a  very  different  man- 
ner. They  were  no  fooner  inverted  with  it,  but  their  nik 
care  was  to  grafp  at  an  unlimited  Power,  to  which  they 
thought  themfelves  intitled  by  the  Examples  of  the  preceding 
Monarchs.  Ethelbald,  improving  fome  favorable  Junctures 
in  his  Reign,  carried  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Monarchy  to 
the  higheft  degree,  and  thereby  grew  very  troublelome  and 
formidable  to  the  other  Kings  ( 1 ).  For  which  reaton 
the  Kings  of  Wejex  and  Northumberland  agreed  to  attack 
him  from  two  different  Quarters  at  once.  As  Merctavns 
fituated  between  thefe  two  Kingdoms,  Ethelbald  was  oblig- 
ed to  fend  half  his  Army  towards  the  North,  whilft  with 
the  other  half  he  marched  himfelf  againft  the  Weft-Saxons 
commanded  by  Ethelun.  The  Particulars  of  this  War  are 
unknown,  except  that  Ethelbald  was  vanquifhed  and  his 
Army  put  to  rout  (2).  ,.**..• 

Four  Years  after,  this  Prince  was  (lain  (3)  in  a  Mutiny 
of  the  Army  raifed  by  a  Lord  named  Beornrcd,  who  was 
proclaim'd  King  by  the  Soldiers. 

B  E  O  R  N  R  E  D,  the  Ufurper. 

Beornred't  Election  by  the  Army,  who  had  no  right  to 
aflume  fuch  an  Authority,  was  very  difpleafing  to  the  Mer- 
cian Lords,  especially  as  the  King  eleft  was  no  ways  re- 
lated to  the  Royal  Family.  And  therefore,  before  Beorn- 
rcd had  time  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  his  Ufurpation,  they 
forthwith  placed  on  the  Throne  Offa  Nephew  of  the 
late  King.  Prefently  after,  Offa  drawing  an  Army  to- 
gether, gave  the  Ufurper  Battle,  and  obtained  a  complete 
Victory.  Some  fay,  Beornrcd  was  Main,  and  others,  that 
he  maintain'd  his  Ground  for  a  while  in  fome  part  of 
Mercia. 

OFFA. 


757- 

(,    Malm. 

1.  +. 

11  1.  Wig. 
Huntil  gd. 
M.  Paris, 


Offa  was  one  of  the  moft  famous  Kings  that  reigned  in 
England  during  the  Heptarchy,  not  only  for  his  being  in- 
verted with  the  Dignity  of  Monarch,  but  for  his  Victories 
over  the  Weljh  and  the  neighbouring  Saxon  Princes(4-),  and 
for  feveral  other  things  which  I  fhall  briefly  relate.  One 
of   his  greateft  Victories  was  that  over  Aldric  King  of  Kent, 

in  774-  * 

Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  fee  thofe  who  were 
inverted  with  the  Monarchy,  afpiring  to  a  fovereign  Autho- 
rity over  the  other  Kings.  Offa,  treading  in  the  Steps  of 
his  Predeceffors,  never  ceafed  to  difturb  his  Neighbours  on 
that  occafion,  and  was  engaged  by  his  Ambition  in  continual 
Wars  with  fuch  Princes  as  difputed  his  pretended  Rights. 


was  receiv'd  at  firft  with  great  Marks  of  AfFe&ion  and 
Efteem.  But  foon  after  the  Scene  was  changed,  Offa,  by 
the  pre/ling  and  repeated  Iniligations  of  shtendrida  his 
Wife  (6),  who  reprefented  to  him  that  he  ought  by  all 
means  to  embrace  fo  fair  an  Opportunity  ol  becoming  Ma- 
tter of  Eajl-Anglia,  was  perfuaded  to  break  the  molt  facred 
Laws  of  Honor  and  Hofpitality,  by  the  Murder  of  Ethel- 
beri  (7).  Which  done  he  marches  into  Eajl-Anglia  with  Brompton. 
a  numerous  Army,  before  the  Eajl- Angles  had  time  to  pre- 
pare for  their  Defence,  and  meeting  with  no  Oppofition, 
ieizes  the  Kingdom,  and  unites  it  to  Mercia. 

He  had  no  fooner  committed  this  Horrid  Fa£l,  but  he  was 
tormented  with  cruel  Remorfe.  His  Crime  was  continu- 
ally before  his  Eyes,  and  tortured  him  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  a  Moment's  Eafe.  To  appeafe  his  794a 
raging  Confcience,  he  refolv'd  upon  a  Journey  to  Romet 
(which  he  perform'd  in  79+)  to  obtain  a  Pardon  from  the 
Pope,  and  fecure  himfelf  from  the  Punifhment  due  to  his 
Crime.  The  Pope  (8)  granted  his  Requeft,  on  condition 
he  would  be  liberal  to  the  Churches  and  Monajleries :  for 
that  was  the  only  way  then  of  atoning  for  Sins.  It  were 
to  be  wifh'd  that  Reftitution  had  alfo  been  enjoined  as  a 
neceffary  and  previous  Condition. 

Among  the  Liberalities  oi  Offa  to  the  Churches  of  Rome, 
we  mult  not  omit  one  of  great  Confequence  for  England. 
Ina  King  of  the  JVeJl-Saxons,  had  now  founded  at  Rome  a 
College  tor  the  Education  of  Englijb  Youth  ;  for  the  Main- 
tenance whereof  the  Founder  order'd  a  Penny  to  be  col- 
lected yearly  of  every  Family  in  his  Dominions  (9).  This 
kind  of  Charity  was  term'd  Rome/cot,  that  is,  Tribute  of 
Rome,  or  fent  to  Rome.  Offa  extended  this  Tax  through-  m.  raj*. 
out  Mercia  and  Eajl-Anglia,  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  M-  Wett- 
Monaftery  of  St.  Albans  only  excepted  :  And  becaufe  this 
Money  was  paid  at  Rome  on  a  Holy-day,  call'd  St.  Peter's 
ad  vinculo  ( 1  o),  this  Tax  was  nam'd  Peter-Pence,  inftead  of 
Romefcot.  By  this  Means  the  Directors  of  the  College  were 
abundantly  fupplied  wherewithal  to  defray  the  Expence  they 
were  at  frem  the  great  Concourfe  of  the  Englijb,  who 
came  to  ftudy  at  Rome.  In  procefs  of  Time,  the  Popes 
pretending  it  was  a  Tribute  paid  by  the  Englijb  to  St.  Peter 
and  his  Succeffors,  converted  it  to  their  own  ufe,  'till  it 
was  entirely  abolifh'd  by  HenryVlll  (11). 

Before  Offa  left  Rome,  he  obtain'd  of  the  Pope  the  Ca- 
nonization of  St.  Alban,    the  firft  Britijh  Martyr,    whofe 


Relicks  were  pretended  to  be  found  mVcrulam.     At  his  re-      70  j. 
turn,  he  built  there  a  fine  Church  and  a  ftately  Monaftery,  Bedc,  /.  i» 
to  which  he  granted  great  Privileges  and  a  large  Revenue.  '•  7- 
From  that  time  Verulam  was  call'd  St.  Albans.     Offa  was 
alfo  very  munificent  to  the  Church  of  Hereford,  where  the 
Body  of  the  King  of  Eajl-Anglia  lay  buried,  that  Prayers 


Hi 


(1)  Anno?;-,,  HetookiWttx:  In  74s  defeated  the  We1f>,   and  made  all  the  Kings  and  Provinces  of  EnglaU,   South  of  the  Humher,  acknowledge 
him  for  their  Sovereign.     Huntingd.  Brompt.  Sax.  Ann. 

(■>.)  At  Bcorgjoid,  or  Burford,  in  Oxfirdjbiri.     Tyrrel,  p  216. 
(3:  Ai  Seauubinc,   now  call'd  Seckingtm,   in  WanaMJb?— 
1    .19.1.     Sec  Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd   Ingulf  b.  Bnaptou,  4rc. 

(V    He   conquer'd    the  Kings  of  Kent,    Wejfex   and  Northumbria. 
•  .  ,„  Oxfirdlhire.  Hunting*,  p.  343-     Tyrrel,  p  230 

!  his  Dike  may   be    feen  on  Bracby  Hill,    and    near    Rbyd  er  Hehg_  and  Lanterden    xnjttnfi'djh, 
of  Sbropjbirt  into  Wsmtgamtryjhire,    and 


•ntingd.  p.  341,  fays  it  was  at  Hertford.     See  Sax.  Ann.  Malmsb.  Brotr.pt. 
Cfmdtn,  p.  507,  515;    and  was  buried  at  Rnpandune,    or  Rtfun,  in  Derbyjiiire,   CanrMn, 

Hunting.  Sax.  Ann.  M.Paris,  Malmsb.     Anno  778,    he  defeated  the  JPtfl-Saxm  at 

e  .•    and  is  continued  northwards  from  Knighton 


'  his  Dike  may  be  feen  on  Bracby  Hill,  and  near  Rbyd  «<■  Helig  and  Lanterda  in  Herfrdflnre :  and  is  continued  northwards  irom  Kmgbtm 
over  a  rart  of  Shroblbirt  into  Msntgmttrffhirt,  and  goes  over  the  long  Mountain  of  tern  D<gQtb,  to  Harden-JCuJtU,  crofs  the  Severn  and  Lb.w-Dnr,, 
Common:  from  whence  it  paffes  the  Vyrnwy  again  into  Sb,*fjhire,  not  far  from  Ofwaldj,ry.  In  De»b,gbJb^  it  1£  v.i.bU :  along  the  Road  between 
Klyaatnl  and  Wrexham,  and  being  continued  thro'  Flint/hire,  ends  a  little  below  lhlywdl,  a  place. formerly  the  fite  ol  the  Laftle  ol  Baj,ngyi:rk.  Sc; 
CW.p.698. _ :_u  u; 


'innd.   p.  69S.  . 

(6)  Matt.Parit  fays,  that  he  fhut  her  up,  and  w.,uld  never  let  her  come    nigh  him  again,  p.  05 1. 

(7)  He  was  murdcr'd  at  Mardan,  about  three  Miles   from  Hereford.     Lewis's  Wft   of  Gr.  Brit-  Intra 
(9)  It   was  in  all  upon  twenty-three  of  our  prefent  Countries,   for  fo  tar  his  Dominions  extended. 
[11J  Nicb,  Bacon  in  his  hiftorfcaj  and  political  Difcourlcs,  c.  9-  roakts  it  appear  it  was  far  from  being  a  Tribute 


:d.  p.  43.  (8  )  Adrian. 

(10)  Firft  D.y  cf  Auguji, 
Rafi'i, 
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Book  III. 


The  Kingdom  of  EAST-ANGLIA. 


55 


1. 1 


Lanlbi  't- 
.Sax-  leg. 
S pel  man. 

Ccncil. 


G.  Malm. 
/.  i.  c-4- 


796. 

M.  Wcrt. 
H-  Hunt. 
Flor-  Wig, 
Brumpton- 


796. 
Sim.  Dun- 
R.  de  Htv. 


might  be  inceflantly  made  for  the  Murdered  and  Mur- 
derer. 

William  of  Malmsbury,  fpeaking  of  King  Offa,  doubts 
whether  he  ihould  rank  him  among  the  good  or  bad  Princes 
(1).  The  Canonization  of  St.  Alban,  procured  by  his  means, 
and  the  founding  a  noble  Monaftery  in  Honour  of  that  Saint, 
being  put  in  the  Balance  againft  the  Murder  of  Ethelbert, 
is  the  Ground  of  that  Hiftorian's  Uncertainty. 

The  Reign  of  Offa  is  memorable  upon  feveral  Accounts: 
His  Dike:  The  Union  of  Eajl-Anglia  to  Mercia:  Thee- 
rectino-  of  Lichfield  into  an  Archbifhoprick  (2),  of  which  I 
{hall  fpeak  elfewhere:  Peter-Pence:  A  Body  of  Laws 
publifh'd  under  the  Title  of  Mercens  Leaga,  (i.  e.)  Laws 
of  the  Mcrcians{-f),  which  ferv'd  for  Pattern  to  his  Succeflbrs, 
and  the  grcateft  part  whereof  were  inferted  in  King  Alfrid's 
Laws,  publifhed  about  the  end  of  the  next  Century  (4). 

Offa  had  contracted  a  clofe  Friendfhip  with  Charles  the 
Great.  We  meet  with  fome  of  their  Letters  in  the  Life  of 
Offa  at  the  end  of  Matthew  Parish  Hiftory :  A  Life  where- 
in are  almoft  as  many  Fables  as  Truths. 

This  Prince  died  in  796,  after  a  Reign  of  thirty  nine 
Years.  Egfrid  who  had  already  been  crowned  as  his  Part- 
ner fucceeded  him  both  in  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  and 
Dignity  of  Monarch. 

EGFRID. 

Egfrid,  who  furvived  his  Father  but  four  or  five  Months, 
employed  that  time  in  enriching  the  Monks,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  St.  Albans.  Cenulpb,  defcended  from  Wibba  by 
another  Branch,  fucceeded  him  in  both  his  Dignities. 

C  E  N  U  L  P  H. 

Cenulph  was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne,  but  he  declared 


War  againft  Edbert-Pren  King  of  Kent,  the  motive  where- 
of is  unknown  (5).  We  are  only  told,  it  proved  fatal  to 
the  King  of  Kent,  who  being  taken  Prifoner,  was  carried  to 
Mercia,  where  Cenulph  ordered  his  Eyes  to  be  put  out  (6;, 
after  he  had  placed  another  King  (7)  on  the  Throne  of 
Kent  (8). 

Cenulph  died  in  819,  after  a  glorious  Reign  of  twenty  G.   Malm, 
four  Years.     He  left  a  Son  very  young,    named  Ctnelm,  Pol3  ta 
and  two  Daughters,  ^uendrida  and  Burganilda. 

CENELM.       . 


Quendrida,  eldeft  Sifter  of  Cenelm,  hoping  to  mount  the  g ,  Q 
Throne,  if  her  brother  was  out  of  the  way,  caufed  him  to  Higdc*. " 
be  aflaffinated  by  one  Afobert,  who  threw  his  Body  into 
a  Well,  where  it  was  found  as  it  is  pretended  by  a  Mira- 
cle. Quendrida  did  not  reap  that  Benefit  from  her  Crime, 
fhe  expected  ;  for  the  Mercians  placed  on  the  Throne  Ceo- 
lulph  Uncle  of  the  late  King. 

C  E  O  L  U  P  H. 

This  Prince  after  a  Year's  Reign  was  depofed  by  Ber-      819, 
nulph,  one  of  the  principal  Lords  of  the  Country.  An-  iax- 

BERNULPH,  821.    LUDICAN,  823. 
W  I  T  G  L  A  P  H,    825. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  here  of  thefe  three  laft  Kings  of  Mer- 
cia, becaufe  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  them  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  JVeffex. 


THE 


Hiftory  of  EAST-ANGLIA. 


Eaft-Anglef 


57'. 


578. 


599- 

Lang.  (Jhr. 
Reg. 


624. 
G.  Malm. 
I.  ..  c.  3. 


T 


H  E  Kingdom  of  the  Eafl- Angles  was  bounded  on 
the  North  by  the  Humber  and  the  German  O- 
cean:  On  the  Eaft  by  the  fame  Ocean,  which 
furrounded  it  almoft  on  two  fides:  On  the  South 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Ejfcx ;  and  on  the  Weft  by  Mercia. 
Its  greateft  length  was  eighty,  and  its  greateft  breadth  fifty 
five  miles.  It  contained  the  two  Counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  with  part  of  Cambridge/hire.  The  chief  Towns 
Were  Norwich,  Thetford,  Ely,  and  Cambridge.  I  have 
already  related,  how  this  Kingdom  was  founded  by  the 
Angles  that  landed  on  the  eaftern  Coafts  of  Britain,  under 
twelve  Chiefs,  the  Survivor  of  whom,  Uffa,  aflumed  the 
Title  of  King  of  the  Eajl- Angles. 

UFFA. 

We  don't  find  this  Prince  a£ted  any  thing  remarkable 
after  his  being  King.  He  died  in  578,  leaving  his  Son  77- 
tilus  to  fucceed  him. 

T  I  T  I  L  U  S. 

All  we  know  of  this  King  is,  that  he  died  in  599,  and 
had  for  Succeflbr  his  Son  Rcdoivald. 

REDOWALD. 

This  Prince  was  the  moft  illuftrious  of  all  the  Kings  of 
Eajl-Anglia,  if  not  of  the  whole  Heptarchy.  As  I  have 
had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  him  largely  in  the  Hiftory  of 
Northumberland,  I  fhall  only  obferve  here  that  he  died  in 
624,  leaving  his  Crown  to  his  Son  Erpwald. 

E  R  P  W  A  L  D. 

Erpwald  made  but  a  very  indifferent  Figure  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy, being  all  along  in  Subjection  to  Edwin  King  of 


Northumberland,  who  might  have  depriv'd  him  of  his 
Kingdom,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Eajl-Angles,  if  the 
Obligations  he  had  received  from  Redowald  his  Father 
would  have  fuffered  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  fo  black  an 
Ingratitude.  However  he  was  in  reality  the  Sovereign  of 
Eajl-Anglia,  tho'  he  left  Erpwald  the  Title  of  King. 
Erpwald  was  aflaffinated  in  63  3,  after  he  had  reign'd  about  Bede>  '■ 
nine  Years.  ''  '5' 


633. 


INTERREGNUM. 

After  his  Death,  Eajl-Anglia  had  no  King  for  three 
Years,  the  Reafon  whereof  is  unknown.  In  636  the  Eajl- 
Angles  placed  on  the  Throne  Sigebcrt,  half  Brother  of  their 
laft  King. 

S  I  G  E  B  E  R  T. 


This  Prince  who  was  banifhed  by  Erpwald  his  Brother     636. 
by  the  Mother's  Side,  on  fufpicion  of  afpiring  to  the  Crown,  G.  Malm. 
had  retired  into  France,  where  he  became  a  Chriftian.    As1,  '•  c:  S« 
foon  as  he  was  King  of  Eajl-Anglia,    he  made  it  his  chief Be'de>  }f" 
Buftnefs  to  bring  his  Subjects  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  truer.  18. 
God  ;   which  indeed  was  planted  among  them  in  the  Reign  .H-  Hant* 
of  Redowald,  but  having  made  no  great  Progrefs,  was  now 
almoft  extinguifhed.  After  he  had  effected  this  Work  by  the 
Affiftance  of  Felix  a  Burgundian  Prieft,  he  retired    into  a 
Monaftery,  refigning  his  Crown  to  Egric  his  Coufin. 


E  G  R  I  C. 

Egric  foon  after  his  Coronation,  being  attacked  by  Penda     644, 
King  of  Mercia,    the  Eajf- Angles  having  no  great  Confi-  Bede. 
denee  in  their  new  King,  petition  Sigebert  to  quit  his  Mo- 
naftery, and  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  their  Army.     He 
flood  out  a  good  while  againft  their  Intreaties:  But  poflefs'd 
with  a  Notion  that  Heaven  mull  crown  (o  pious  a  Prince 


(1)  Picbably  the  true  Reafon  why  W.  Malmsbury  gives  him  an  indifferent  Character,  is,  becaufe  he  feized  the  Lands  of  feveral  Monafteries,  particularly 
of  that  at  Malmsbury.     See  W.  Malmsb   p.  30. 

(2)  Upon  his  conquering  Kent    he  remov  d  the  Archiepifcopal  See  from  Canterbury  to  Lichfield      See  M.  Parts,  p.  978,  979.     Malmsb,  de  Pontif.  p.  199. 

(3)  Concerning  this  Matter,  fee  Ntcholjon'z,  tlifc.  Libr    p  45.  and  his  Preface  to  Dr  If'ilkins's  Saxon-Laws. 

(4)  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  I.  I.  c.  20;  and  Ranulph  of  Che  ft  er,  1.  I.  c.  50.  confound  thefe  Mercian  Laws  with  the  Laws  of  one  Mania,  Wife  of 
Cutthehn  a  Britifh  King.  Alfred  the  Great  fays  in  his  Preface  to  his  Laws,  That  he  had  talon  them  from  the  Laws  of  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  Ir.a  King 
of  Wiffex  and  Offa  King  of  Mercia.     Rafin. 

(5)  Malmsbury  affigns  no  other  Reafon  for  it,  but  that  he  was  pufh'd  on  by  an  inveterate  Animofity  againft  them,  which  he  inherited  from 
°JfJ.  P-  33 

(6)  IV.  Malmsbury  fays,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  fet  at  Liberty  foon  after,  p.  \\. 
(7J  Cuthred.      Malmsbury. 

(8;  He  rcftored  Adelard,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Dignity  of  Metropolitan,     Malmsb,  ibid, 

6  with 


5& 


the  HIS  fO  RY  of  ENGLAND. 


Vol.  I. 


with  Vi£torv,  they  prefs  him  fo  earneftly,  that  at  length  he 
yields  to  their  requeft,  and  heads  the  Army  with  Egric, 
carrying  nothing  but  a  Switch  in  his  Hand.  God,  who  is 
not  directed  by  the  Imaginations  of  Men,  gave  the  Victory 
to  the  Mercians,  both  the  Eajl- Anglian  Kings  being  (lain 
on  the  fpot.  They  were  fucceeded  by  Annas,  Son  of  En- 
nitts,  Nophcw  of  Redowald. 

ANNAS. 


in  664,  leaving  his  Crown  to  Aldulph  his  Nephew,  Son  of 
Ethdric. 

ALDULPH. 

Of  this  Prince  all  we  can  learn  is,  that  lie  was  alive 
in  6S0,  and  aiiifted  at  the  Council  of  Hatfield.  His  Suc- 
cellbr  was  Alfuoald. 


664. 


644. 


654. 

Ann-  Sax. 
Fl  Wig. 
Polycbr. 


Annas  was  one  of  the  mod  illuflrious  Kings  of  Eajl-An- 
glia. By  his  Aidit  was,  that  Cenowalch  King  of  Wcjfex,  who 
fled  to  him  for  Refuge,  was  reftored  to  his  Kingdom,  of 
which  lie  had  been  depriv'd  by  Penda  in  645. 

This  Action  drew  upon  him  the  Hatred  of  Penda,  who, 
out  of  Revenge,  refolv'd  to  carry  Fire  and  Sword  into 
Eajl-Anglia.  Annas  died  whilit  he  was  preparing  for  his 
Defence,  leaving  the  Management  of  this  dangerous  War 
to  Ethdric,  his  Brother  and  Succeflbr  ( 1 ). 

E  T  E  L  R  I  C. 


ALFWALD. 

Alfwahl  died  in  749,  and   was  fucceeded  by  Btmia  andFI°r. 
Ethelbert,  who  divided  the  Kingdom.  M' Wc!L 

B  E  O  R  N  A  and  E  TELBER  T. 

Ethelbert  dying  before  the  Year  758,  Beorna  reign'd  a-     74.9, 
lone.     But  we  know  nothing  more  of  him,    but  that  he 
was  fucceeded  by  Ethelred. 


654. 


Ethdric  dreading  the  Valour  and  Power  of  Penda,  bribes 
him  with  a  Sum  of  Money  to  defift  from  his  War  with  the 
Eajl-Anglians,  and  to  induce  him  to  invade  Northumberland, 
offers  to  accompany  him  with  all  his  Forces.  I  have  alrea- 
dy related  how  they  were  both  (lain  in  an  Engagement  with 
Ofivy.  Addwald,  Brother  of  Ethdric,  mounted  the  Throne 
after  him. 


ETHELRED. 

Ethelred  dying  about  the  Year  790, 
Ethelbert. 

ETHELBERT. 


left  the  Crown  to 


A  D  E  L  W  A  LD. 


6   .  We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Prince,  but  that  he  died 


This  is  the  Prince  that  Offa  King  of  Alereia  put  to 
death  in  order  to  feize  his  Kingdom  in  792  (3).  From  that 
time  Eajl-Anglia  and  Mercia  made  but  one  Kingdom. 


THE      • 


Hiftory  of  the  Kingdom  ESSEX, 


Ki'gim  of 


T 


H  E  Kingdom  of  E/fex  or  the  Eajl-Saxons  was 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Eajl-Anglia,  on  the 
Eaft  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  South  by  the 
Thames,  and  on  the  Wejl  by  Mercia.  Its  great- 
eft  length  was  feventy  five  Miles,  and  its  breadth  thirty 
eight.  It  contain'd  the  Counties  of  Ejjix  and  Middlesex, 
and  part  of  Hertfcrdjhire.  Tiie  principal  Cities  were  Lon- 
don and  Colcbefter  ;  the  fnft  of  which  became  afterwards  the 
Metropolis  of  all  England.  It  haa  formerly  been  very  confide- 
rable,  by  reafon  of  its  Situation,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  Colony.  Bi:t  in  ail  Probability  it  was  redue'd 
very  low  after  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons 

This  Country  having  been  extorted  {romlortigern  by 
Hengijl,  after  the  Maffacre  of  the  Britijh  Lords,  was  erect- 
ed into  a  Kingdom  by  Erchenvuin  the  firft  King.  Hiftorians 
have  neglefted  to  inform  us  of  the  occafion  and  manner  of 
founding  this  Kingdom,  by  which  the  Succeffbrs  of  Hengi/1 
were  depriv'd  of  almoft  as  large  a  Tract  of  Land  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Kent.  Had  a  Monaftery  been  in  the  cafe,  we 
fhould  have  had  all  the  Particulars. 

ERCHENWIN. 


Erchenwin  began  his  Reign  in  527 

c.Maim'n.  ter  "e  nad  reiSn'd  fixty  Year*. 
1. 1.  c.  6.     Son  Sledda. 


and  died  in  587,  af- 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his 


during  their  Father's  Life.     After  they  had  reign'd  feven  Bede,  1. 2. 
Years,   they  rafhly  came  to  an  unequal  Engagement  withe  15- 
Cinigifil  and  Iguicdm  Kings  of  JVeffex,  and  were  all  three  M-Weft' 
cut  off,  with  their  whole  Army.     Their  SuccelTor  was  Si- 
gcbert  the  Little. 


623. 


SIGEBERT&  Little. 

Sigcbert  the  Little.  Nothing  particular  is  known  con- 
cerning this  Prince,  not  fo  much  as  the  time  of  his  Death, 
but  only  that  he  was  fucceeded  by  Sigcbert  the  Good,  Grand- 
fon  of  a  Brother  of  pious  King  Sabert,  and  was  on  the 
Throne  in  the  Year  653. 

S  I  G  E  B  E  R  T  the  Good. 


Sigcbert  reftor'd  theChriftian  Religion  in  his  Dominions,     g., 
from  whence  it  had  been  expell'd  ever  fince  the  Death  of  fi  w,g! 
Sabert.     He  was  affifted    therein  by  Cedd,  a  Korthumber-  "J  Genca I, 
land  Piled,  confecrated  Bifhop  of  the  Eajl-Saxons.     This" 
Prince  was  affaffinated  in  655,  by  two  Counts   his  Relati- ne 
ons,  who,  having  been  excommunicated  bv  Cedd,  complain'd 
that  the  King,  inftead  of  avenging  their  Quarrel,  had  cait 
hirnfelf  at  the  Feet  of  the  Bifhop,  begging  pardon  for  con- 
verfing  with  them  alter  their  Excommunication.     His  Suc- 
celTor was  Swithclm  his  Brother. 


G  Malm. 

1.  1.  c  6. 


SLEDDA. 


S  W  I  T  H  E  L  M. 


5*7- 


It  is  not  known  in  what  Year  this  Prince  died,  but  only         There  is  nothing  particular  concerning  this  Prince  except     g.r 
that  his  Son  Sabert  or  Saba  reign'd  in  599.  that  Sebba  and  Siger  fucceeded  him.  FI.  wig. 

G.  Malm. 

SABERT.  SEBBAtf*/SIGER. 


604.  Sabert  was  the  fiiR  Chriftian  King  of  EeJJex,  being  con- 

Bcde,  1.  :.  verted  by  the  preaching  of  Mellitus,  and  Sollicitation  of  E- 
c  3"  thdbert  King  of  Kent,  his  Uncle  by  his  Mother's  Side  (4). 

He  was  noted  for  his  Piety  and  Zeal  for  the  true  Religion. 

He  died  in  616,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  three  Sons  (5). 


616. 

Brompt. 
M.  Weft. 


SAXRED,  SEWARD,  WSIGEBERT. 

Thefe  three  Princes  reigning  together,  forfook  with  one 
Confent  the  Chriftian  Religion,    which   they  had  profefs'd 


Sebba  was  Son  of  Seward,  and  Siger  of  Sigcbert  the  Lit- 
tle, Son  of  the  fame  Seward.  Siger  return'd  to  Idolatry ; 
but  Stbba  ftedfaftly  adhered  to  the  Chriftian  Religion.  They 
were  VafTalsto  the  King  of  Mercia,  as  was  before  obferv'd 
in  the  Reign  of  Wulfer.  Siger  dying  in  63  j,  Sebba  remain- 
ed fole  King  of  E/fex. 

SEBBA  alone. 

Sebba  reigned   about  eleven  Years   longer,   and   then,     685. 


(1)  The  Sax.  Ann.  Huntir.gd.  p.  317.  and  Matmsb.  fey,  that  he  was  (Tain  in  a  Battle  with  Penda. 

(2)  Tynd  lays,  he  law   in  a  Chronica]  of  Mailrefs  a  King  nam'd  Switbcard,  who  reign'd  in  749.     He  might  have  luaceedtd  JlfivalJ,  Rapin, 

(3)  He  was  {aimed  alter  his  Death.     Malmib.  Biw.pt  • 
(4.)  Ricula,  Sifter  to  Etbslbert,  was  Sabcrt's  Mother.     Rapin. 
(5)  He  was  buried  in  St.iWs  Cathedral,  which,  according  to  fome,  he  built,    Bigd,  Pctydi.  p.  is8, 
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being 
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being  very  old,  rurn'd  Monk  in  694.     He  left  his  Crown    Pope's  Hands.  Ojfa  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fucceeded  by  4W- 
to  Sighard  and  Senofrid  his  Sons.  red  or  Selred,  Son  of  Sigebert  the  Good. 


SIGHARDWSENOFRID. 


S  E  O  L  R  E  D. 


604,  Thefe  two  Brothers  reigned,  and  very  probably  died, 
together  about  the  Year  705.  Offa,  Son  of  Sigtr,  mount- 
ed the  Throne  after  them. 

OFFA. 


Seolred  reigned  thirty  eight  Years,  and  was  killed  at  laft,  707. 
but  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner,  is  unknown.  Son-  9:  !^2iw- 
thrcd  his  Son  fucceeded  him,  as  fome  fay. 

SWITHRED. 


7°5- 

Bcde,  /.  < 
..23. 


This  Prince  defiring  to  marry,  and  carting  his  Eyes  on 
Cinifwintha,  Daughter  of  Penda  King  of  Mercia,  goes 
to  the  Court  of  Cenred  to  demand  this  Princefs  his  Aunt 
in  Marriage.  But  Cinifwintha,  being  very  religious  and 
not  young,  perfuades  her  Lover  to  turn  Monk,  as  fhe  does 
hkewife  her  Nephew  King  of  Mercia.  Thefe  two  Princes 
went  to  Rome  together,  and  received  the  Tonfure  at  the 


This  is  the  laft  King  of  Effex,  whofe  Name  occurs  in 
Hiftoryor  the  Saxon  Annals.  He  began  his  Reign  in  746, 
and  in  cafe  he  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Diffolution  of 
the  Heptarchy,  mult  have  reigned  feventy  eight  Years. 

Of  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  there  is  none 
whofe  Hiftory  is  fo  imperfect  as  that  of  the  Kingdom  or" 
Effex. 


746. 


THE 


Hiftory  of  the  Kingdom  of  KENT. 


Kingdom  of 
Kent. 


T 


455- 


H  E  Kingdom  of  Kent,  the  firft  that  was 
founded  by  the  Saxons,  being  neither  large  nor 
very  confiderable,  made  no  Figure  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy, only  during  the  Reigns  of  Hengijl  and 
Ethelbert.  It  was  very  advantageoufly  fituated,  having  the 
Sea  on  the  South  and  Eaft ;  the  Thames  on  the  North ; 
and  the  little  Kingdom  of  Suffix  on  the  Weft.  As  long 
as  this  laft  fubfifted,  it  ferved  as  a  Bulwark  to  the  Kings  of 
Kent,  againft  the  Ambition  of  the  Kings  of  JVeffex.  But 
after  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Wejl-Saxons,  the  Kingdom  of 
Kent  was  in  continual  Danger  of  falling  under  the  Domini- 
on of  thefe  powerful  Neighbours.  The  Truth  is,  the  Jea- 
loufy  between  the  Kings  of  Weffex  and  Mercia,  and  the 
Equality  of  their  Forces,  were  the  only  things  that  long 
prevented  this  little  Kingdom  from  becoming  a  Prey  to 
one  or  other  of  them.  It  was  not  above  fixty  Miles  in 
length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The  chief  Towns  were 
Dorobern  or  Canterbury  the  Capital,  Dover,  Rochejier,  and 
fome  others  not  fo  large  indeed,  but  confiderable  however 
for  their  Situation  and  Harbours,  as  Sandwich,  Deal, 
Folk/lone,  Reculver,  &c. 

HENGIST./r/  King. 

Hengijl  arrived  in  Great  Britain  in  449.  He  affumed 
the  Title  of  King  of  Kent  in  455,  and  died  in  488.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Efcus. 


488. 

G.  Malm. 
I.  1.    c.  1. 


512. 

Flor    Wig. 

Malmlb. 

Pelvchron. 


534- 


568. 


E  S  C  U  S. 

As  the  Saxons,  after  the  Death  of  Hengijl,  conferred  the 
Command  of  their  Armies  on  Ella  King  of  Suffix,  Efcus 
very  likely  was  not  in  fo  great  Efteem  as  his  Father. 
I  know  of  nothing  remarkable  concerning  his  Reign  ( 1 ), 
which  lafted  to  the  Year  5  1  z.  His  Succeffor  was  Ocla  his 
Son. 

O  C  T  A. 

This  Prince  fuffered,  or  at  leaft  could  not  prevent  the 
difmembring  of  Effex  and  Middlefex  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Kent,  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  the  Eajl-Saxons.  This 
is  the  only  Particular  we  meet  with  during  this  twenty 
two  Years  Reign.  After  Ocla,  his  Father  Hermenric  af- 
cended  the  Throne  of  Kent. 

HERMENRIC. 

There  is  nothing  particular  concerning  this  Prince,  who 
reigned  however  thirty  Years.  Before  his  Death  he  affo- 
ciated  Ethelbert  his  Son  and  Succeffor. 

ETHELBERT. 

Ethelbert  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Kings,  not 
only  of  Kent,  but  of  the  whole  Heptarchy.  He  was 
famous  upon  many  Accounts,  particularly  for  his  being 
the  firft  Chriftian  King  of  his  Nation.  But  as  I  intend  to 
lpeak  elfewhere  of  the  Converfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  I 


ftiall  relate  here  only  fuch  of  Ethelbert's  Actions  as  refpect 
not  Religion. 

This  Prince,  who  had  a  great  and  an  afpiring   Genius, 
beheld  with  regret,  that  his  Predeceffors  had  loft  the  Digni- 
ty of  Monarch  and  the  Superiority  Hengijl  had  over  all 
the  Saxons,  fettled  in  his  time  in  Great-Britain.     At   hisFI"r-  Wl's- 
coming  to  the  Crown,  he  finds  Ceaulin  King  of  JVeffex  in  j  ', 
poffeflion  of  this  Superiority  as  Monarch.     He  refolves  to  M.  wr». 
difpute  it  with  him,  but  is  twice  worfted.     For  this  caufe     568. 
he  remains  quiet  till  the  Year  593,  when  he  takes  up  Arms 
again,  not  fingly  as  before,  but  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
other  Kings,   who  are  difpleafed  with  Ceaulin's  feizing  the 
Kingdom  of  Suffix.      Ethelbert  being  declared   General, 
defeated  Ceaulin,  who  died  foon  after. 

After  Ceaulin's  Death,  Ethelbert  being  elected  Monarch  G.  Malm. 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  forgetting  the  Fall  of  Ceaulin,  of'-  '■  '■  *■ 
which  he  himfelf  was  the  caufe,  exercifed  an  almoft  ab- 
folute  Power  over  all  the  Kingdoms  lying  South  of  the  Bcde,  /.  i. 
Humber,  the  Northumbrians  alone  having  found  means  to'^2—, 
keep  themfelves  independent.     All  the  reft  chofe  rather  to 
fubmit  than  contend  with  him  (2). 

Befides  his  being  formidable  to  his  Neighbours  for  his 
great  Accomplishments,  he  h,id  moreover  the  Advantage  of 
being  allied  to  France  by  means  of  his  Marriage  with  Ber- 
tha, Daughter  of  Cherebert  King  of  Paris.  This  Alli- 
ance procured  him  great  Refpect,  the  Kings  his  Neighbours 
having  reafon  to  dread  the  introducing  the  French  into  Eng- 
land, as  he  might  eafily  have  done.  But  though  the 
Haughtinefs  wherewith  Ethelbert  treated  them,  after  feveral 
Victories,  made  them  exceeding  uneafy,  they  had  ftill  a 
much  greater  Occafion  to  be  alarmed. 

Upon  the  Death  of  Crida  King  of  Mercia,  Ethelbert  ^q\. 
feized  that  Kingdom,  though  the  deceafed  King  had  left  a 
Son  of  fit  Age  to  fucceed  him.  In  this  Ethelbert  trod  ex- 
actly in  the  Steps  of  Ceaulin,  though  he  had  himfelf  ftirred 
up  the  other  Kings  againft  that  Monarch,  on  account  of 
his  Ambition.  Thus  Men,  for  the  moft  part,  condemn 
in  others  what  they  approve  in  themfelves.  Ethelbert  it 
feems  pretended  that  he  had  a  Right  as  Monarch,  or  as 
Defcendent  of  Hengijl,  to  fucceed  to  all  the  vacant  Thrones 
in  the  Heptarchy.  P  or  when  Fortune  fmiles  on  a  Man,  he 
eafily  finds  Reafons,  good  or  bad,  to  fupport  the  moft  ex- 
orbitant Pretenfions.  However  this  be,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Princes,  alarmed  at  this  open  Ufurpation,  began  to  ftir  and 
take  Meafures  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  formidable  Power,  before 
it  grew  to  a  greater  Height.  The  Monarch  dreading  they 
would  all  join  in  a  league  againft  him,  and  ferve  him  as 
they  did  Ceaulin,  thought  it  not  Prudence  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  fame  Danger.  Accordingly,  to  make  them  eafy, 
he  reftored  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia  to  IVibba,  Son  of 
Crida,  referving  however  fuch  an  Authority  over  him, 
that  he  durft  not  undertake  any  thing  without  his  Order  or 
Leave.  Satisfied  with  this  kind  of  Moderation,  the  Eng- 
lijh  Princes  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  a  War,  which  Ne- 
ceffity  alone  had  driven  them  to. 

Nothing    very   remarkable    happened   in    the   reft  of  Sax.  Ann. 
Ethelbert's  Reign,    except  what    relates  to   Religion,    ofFI'  W'S> 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  the  Hiilory  of  the  Church.     This 
Prince  had  two  Wives,    the  firft  was  Bertha  of  France 


(1)  H.  Huvttngd.  fays,  that  be  enlarged  his  Dominions,  by  conquering  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Britonl,  p.  312. 

(1)  Malmibury  obferves,  that  King  Etbtltirl,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  was  a  Scorn  to  the  neighbouring  Princes ;  for  being  beaten  in  one  or 
♦wo  Battles,  he  could  fcarce  defend  his  own  Territories:  but  when  in  his  riper  Years  he  had  learned  more  Experience  in  War,  he  foon  brought  under  his 
iub;eftion  all  the  Nations  of  the  Angh-Saxam,  except  the  tftrtbumtrians.     Rapin. 

N3.  3.    Vol.  I.  P  by 
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7%e  HISrO  RT  of  ENGLAND. 


Vol.  L 


916. 

C.  Malm. 
G.  'I  hovn. 
Hilt.  Ab. 
S.  Aug. 


Bwle, 
c.  6. 


I.  -. 


bv  whom  he  had  Edbaid  his  SuccelTor,  and  Ethelburga, 
married  to  Edwin  King  of  Northumberland.  The  Name 
of  his  fecond  Wife  is  unknown.  He  died  in  6 1 6  ( 1 ),  after 
he  had  reigned  fifty  two  Years. 

E  D  B  A  L  D. 

EdbaLl  was  very  unlike  his  Father.  As  foon  as  he  be- 
came his  own  Mafter,  he  forfook  the  Chriftian  Religion 
and  turned  Heathen.  He  is  even  faid  to  have  married  the 
Queen  his  Mother-in-law.  His  Vices  rendering  him  floth- 
ful  and  unaclivc,  all  the  Englijh  Sovereigns  caft  oft'  the 
Yoke  they  had  worn  during  the  Life  of  Ethelbert.  The 
King  of  Mercia  in  particular  having  freed  himfelf  from  the 
Servitude  Ethelbert  had  kept  him  in,  Edbaid  had  neither 
the  Power  nor  Courage  to  maintain  what  the  King  his 
Father  thought  he  had  fo  firmly  eftablifhed.  I  don't  know 
whether  Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  in  giving  this  Prince  an 
exceeding  bad  Character,  in  order  to  fet  off"  his  Converfion 
the  more.  However  this  be,  they  allure  us,  that  by  the 
Pains  of  Laurentius,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
brought  to  a  fenfe  of  his  Errors,  and  returning  to  the  Pro- 
feffion  of  the  Gofpel,  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  Days  in 
the  Practice  of  its  Precepts.  He  left  two  Sons  (2),  Ermen- 
fred  and  Ercombert,  which  laft  fucceeded  him,  and  a  Daugh- 
ter named  Enfwith,  Foundrefs  of  the  Abby  ol[Folkjhne. 

ERCOMBERT. 


the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  occafioned  by  the  Ambition  of 
fome  Nobles  who  fortified  themfelves,  and  refufed  to  ac- 
knowledge Widred  for  King.  In  all  probability  Swabert 
was  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Rebels,  fince  he  was  aflb- 
ciated  into  the  Government.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
was  any  way  related  to  the  Royal  Family. 

In  the  Reign  of  thefe  two  Kings,  Cadwallo  King  of  the  H,  Hant> 
WcJi-Saxons"\mzgm\ag  the  inteftine  Divifions  of  Kent  would  1. 4. 
render  the  Kingdom  an  eafy  Conqueft,  fent  an  Army  thi-      678. 
ther  under  the  Command  of  his  Brother  Mollon,  who  over-  p1  Walms' 
ran  great  part  of  the  Country.     But  at  length,  the  two 
Kings  joining  Forces,  vanquifh  him  in  Battle.  Mollon  per- 
ceiving he  was  clofely  purfued,    took  fhelter   with  twelve 
others  in  a  Houfe  which  they  valiantly  defended:  But  theBtompr. 
Kentijh  Soldiers  fetting  fire  to  it,  they  all  miferably  perifh'd  c.  Them, 
in  the  Flames.  Cadwallo  foon  revenged  the  Death  of  his1PuiyJ'r' 
Brother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  He  entered  Kent  with  '  5'  C' 
a  formidable  Army,  and  never  left  till  he  had  deftroyed  the 
whole  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword.     After  this  Invafion, 
Kent  was  reduced  fo  low,    that  it   never  more  made  any 
Figure  in  the  Heptarchy. 

The  two  Kings  enjoyed  no  Repofe  till  the  Year  691.  fax.  Ann. 
This  perhaps  is  the  rcafon  of  Bede's  placing  the  beginning  Flcr'  WiS* 
of  Widred's  Reign  in  this  Year,    tho'  he  was  crowned  five  Holj"hr* 
Years  before.    Swabert  died  in  695,  and  Widred  remained 
fole  King  of  Kent. 

WIDRED   alone. 


640. 
M-Wcft- 
G.  Malm- 
/.  i.  c.  1. 
G.  Thorn. 


664. 


Ereombert,  though  the  youngeft  of  Edbald's  Sons,  found 
means  to  afcend  the  Throne,  in  prejudice  of  his  elder  Bro- 
ther ( 3 ).  This  Prince  ordered  the  Temples  of  the  falfe 
Gods  to  be  razed  to  the  Ground,  and  the  Idols  broken  in 
Pieces,  left  they  mould  prove  a  Snare  to  the  People. 
Ermenfred  his  Brother  being  feized  with  a  Diftemper  that 
brought  him  to  his  Grave,  he  promis'd  to  leave  the  Crown, 
which  of  right  belonged  to  him,  to  his  Children.  But  he 
was  not  fo  good  as  his  Word  :  Perhaps  it  was  too  late  when 
he  came  to  think  of  it  juft  before  his  Death,  in  the  Year 
664  (4).  He  left  two  Sons,  Egbert  and  Lothair,  and  two 
Daughters ;  Ermcnilda  the  eldeft  was  Wife  of  Wulpher 
King  of  Mercia  :  The  other  was  a  Nun. 

EGBERT. 

Egbert  was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne,  but  he  put  two 
Sons  of  his  Uncle  Ermenfrid  to  Death,  for  fear  they 
fhould  difturb  him  in  the  Poffeffion  of  the  Crown.  He 
prefented  their  Sifter  Domnena  with  fome  Lands  in  the 
Ifle  of  Thanet,  where  flie  founded  a  Monaftery.  This 
Prince  died  in  673,  leaving  two  Sons,  Edric  and  Widred, 
who  were  not  his  immediate  Succeffors,  the  Crown  being 
feized  by  their  Uncle  Lothair. 

LOTHAIR. 


6-,-,,         After  Lothair   had  reigned   ten  Years  unmolefted  (;), 
Vit.  Richar.  to  fecure  the  Succeflion  in  his  Family,  he  made  his  Son 
685.     Richard  Partner  with  him  in  the  Government.  This  Pro- 
ceeding obliges  his   Nephew  Edric,    Son  of  his  Brother 
Egbert,  to  withdraw  from  Court,  and  apply  to  Edelwalch 
King  of  Suffex  for  Aid,  who  puts  him  at  the  Head  of  an 
Army  ;  with  which  entring  Kent,  he  vanquifhed  Lothair, 
who  died  of  the  Wounds  he  received  in  Battle.      After  this 
Offici.  Eccl.  Viftory,  Edric  was  crowned  without  Oppofition.  Richard 
Son  of  Lothair  fled  into  Germany,   where  Boniface,  Arch- 
bifhop of  Mcntz,  an  Englijhman,  gave  him   his  Sifter  in 
Marriage,  and  caufed   him  to  be  elected  King  of  Suabia, 
if  we  may  believe  fome  Hiftorians.     I  don't  know  how  he 
came  to  die  at  Lucca  in  Tufcany,  where  his  Tomb  is  ftill 
68?      to  be  feen.    They  ftile  him  King  of  England,    though  at 
C.  MUms.  moll:  he  was  but  King  of  Kent. 

EDRIC. 

This  Prince  reigned  but  two  Years  (6),  and  as  he  had 
no  Children,  left  the  Crown  to  his  Brother  Widred,  who 
was  forced  to  make  Swabert  his  Partner,  whofe  Extraction 
is  unknown. 


G.  Malm 
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He  reigned  twelve  Years  alone,  and  died  in  7; 
leaving  three  Sons,  Ethelbert,  Edbcrt  and  Aldric : 
two  eldeft  jointly  fucceeded  him. 

ETHELBERT  ^EDEERT. 


5  (7),      69c. 
TheSpcl.  Con 


Thefe  two  Brothers  reigned  together  till  the  Year  748,     ?2r. 
when  Edbcrt  died.  Sit,  ^ 

Flor.  Wig. 

ETHELBERT  alone. 

This  Prince  reigned  ten  or  twelve  Years  alone,  and  af-     748, 
ter  a  Reign  of  thirty  fix  Years,    left  his  Crown  to  his  EP.  Bonif. 
Brother  Aldric.  He  had  aflociated  his  Son  Ardulph,    who40  a"d  Ti- 
died  before  him  (8}. 

ALDRIC. 

Aldric  was  frequently  attacked  by  his  Neighbours,  who     760. 
feeing  the  weak  Eftate  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  improv'd  FI.  Gcncal, 
the  Opportunity  to  fubdue  it.     Offa  King  of  Mercia  was  M-"lmlb- 
one  of  the  moll  forward.     He  gained  a  Battle  upon  Aldric,  '  u  c'  3" 
which  funk  the  Affairs  of  Kent  very  low,  but  however  the 
Jealoufy  of  the  other  Kings  would  not  fuffer  Offa  to  be- 
come Mafter  of  the  Kingdom.     Befide,  he  was  diverted 
from  the  War  by  a  IVelJh  Invafion  in  Mercia,  as  hath  been 
related  in  the  Hiftory  of  that  Prince.     Had  it  not  been  for 
this,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  united  Kent  to  Mercia. 

Aldric  had  aflociated  his  Son  Alcmund,  but  that  Prince 
dying  before  him,  he  left  no  Heirs,  and  with  him  ended 
the  Race  of  Hengijl.  After  his  Death,  Edbert,  fimamed 
Pren,  was  placed  on  the  Throne. 

EDBERT-PREN. 


794- 

M  ilrm, 


The  Kingdom  of  Kent  being  extremely  weakned,  (?<•- 
nulph  King  of  Mercia,  making  ufe  of  fo  fair  an  Oppor-c 
tunity,  ravaged  it  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  at  laft  '• 
having  defeated  and  taken  Edbert  Prifoner,  carried  him  into 
Mercia,  where  he  ordered  his  Eyes  to  be  put  out.  After 
that  he  placed  on  the  Throne  Cudred,  who  was  in  abfolute. 
Dependence  upon  him,  and  paid  him  Tribute. 

Cudred. 


This  tributary  King  .reigned  eight  Years  as  Vaflal  of  the      .  „ 
King  of  Mercia,  who  permitted,  after  his  Death  in  805,  s.  xsZxAm. 
his.  Son  Baldred  to  fucceed  him.  Rog.  h  v. 


B  A  L  D  R  E  D. 


WIDREDmiSWABERT.  In  the  Reign  of  Baldred  it  was  that  the  Heptarchy  was 

diffolv'd.  The  Diflblution  began  with  the  Conqueft  of  Kent 
686.        After  Edric's Death,  Troubles  and  Commotions  arofein    by  Ecbert  King  of  Weffex;  as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

(1)  Bide  places  his  Death  in  613.  Feb.  24. 

(2)  By  Emma  Daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Francs.  Malmib.     He  reigned  twenty-three  Years:    Huntingd.  p.  317. 
(5)  Through  the  Afiiftance   and  Appointment  of   his  Father.     S.  Dumlm.   p.  86. 

(4)  Malmib.  p.  10.  gives-  this  Character  of  him,  "  That  he  was  famous  both  for  his  Piety  towards  Gcd,  and  his  Love  t»  hif  Country." 

(5)  This  could  not  be,  if  Malmsbury\   Account  be  true,  tiix.     That  he  was  molefted  for  elm*  Years  by  Edric  the  Son  of  Egbert,    and  that  tbfv 
had  fevcral  Engagements,  with  various  Succefs,  p.    1 1. 

(6)  For  he  was  deprived  both  of  his  Kingdom  and  Life,  lays  Malmb.  p.   11.  but  how,  he  does  not   mention. 

[V  Acco^'"S  to  this  Computation,  he  muff  have  reigned  forty  Years,  whereas  Matmtburj  fays  he  reigned  but  thirty  three,  p.  ir. 
(SJ  In  this  Reign  Cttitcrburj  was  burnt.    Malmti,  p.  II, 
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B.  II. 


TH  E  Kingdom  of  Suffix  was  one  of  the  mofl  in- 
confiderable  of  the  Heptarchy.  It  contained  only 
the  two  Counties  of  Sujfex  and  Surry,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  confifted  of  the  large  Foreft  of  An- 
dredjwald,  fo  called  by  the  Saxons  from  Anderida,  the  Name 
it  had  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  As  this  Foreft  flood  un- 
touched when  Ella  conquered  Sujfex,  we  may  fuppofe  it 
was  cleared  by  degrees.  This  Kingdom  was  not  above  fifty 
Miles  long  and  forty  broad.  It  was  bounded  on  the  North 
by  the  Thames,  on  the  South  by  the  Sea,  on  the  Eaft  by 
the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  and  on  the  Weft  by  JVeffex.  The 
capital  City  was  Chichejler,  built  by  C'tffa  the  fecond  King 
of  this  Kingdom.  He  built  alfo  C'ijsbury,  whofe  Ruins  are 
ilill  to  be  feen. 

ELLA  firjl  King. 

Ella  arrived  in  Britain  in  476,  and  was  crowned  King 
of  Suffix  in  49 1 .  He  was  a  Prince  of  fo  great  Reputation 
among  the  Saxons,  that  they  judged  him  worthy  to  fucceed 
HengiJl  in  the  Command  of  their  Armies.  He  met  with 
fome  ill  Succefs,  having  to  deal  with  fo  experienced  a  Ge- 
neral as  Arthur.  But  however  it  did  not  hinder  him  from 
fettling  in  the  Country  where  he  firft  landed,  and  founding 
there  the  Kingdom  of  Sujfex  or  of  the  South  Saxons.  I  have 
largely  fpoken  of  Baldulph  and  Colgrin  his  Sons,  {lain  in 
the  Battle  of  Badon.  This  Prince  dying  in  514,  left  the 
Crown  to  his  only  furviving  Son  Ciffa. 

C  I  S  S  A. 

Ciffa  was  memorable  only  for  his  long  Reign  of  feventy 
fix  Years,  and,  I  may  add,  his  great  Age.  For  fuppofing 
him  but  a  Year  or  two  old  when  his  Father  brought  him 
over  in  476,  he  muft  have  been  at  leaft  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  or  one  hundred  and  fixteen  Years  of  Age  when  ha 
died  in  590.  But  it  is  not  very  likely  Ella  fhould  bring 
with  him  a  Child  of  a  Year  old. 

Ciffa  leaving  no  IfTue,  Ceaulin  King  oi~  JVeffex  and  Mo- 
narch of  the  Anglo-Saxons  feized  the  Kingdom  of  Suffix. 
This  occafioned  the  League  againft  him.  But  notwithstand- 
ing his  being  vanquished,  Ceolrick  his  Nephew  and  Succef- 
for  remained  in  Pofieflion  of  Suffix. 

From  that  time  the  South-Saxons  made  feveral  Attempts 
to  fhake  off  the  Yoke  of  the  Kings  of  Wejjex.  And  herein 
properly  confifts  the  Hiftory  of  Suffix,  till  the  Kingdom 
was  entirely  fubdued. 

In  607  they  revolted  againft  Ccolric  King  of  JVeJfex, 
but  were  reduced  to  Obedience. 

In  648  they  made  another  Struggle  with  better  Succefs. 
Cenowalch  King  of  JVeffex  continuing  ftill  in  Eajl-Anglia, 
and  Penda  King  of  Mercia  being  Mafter  of  JVeffex  the 
South-Saxons  took  that  Opportunity  to  place  on  their  Throne 
a  King  named  Adelwalch. 

ADELWALCH. 


684.         The  Kingdom  of  JVeffex  having  fuffered  much  by  Pen- 


514. 


M.  Weft. 


590. 


rior.  Wig 
H.  Hunt. 
1.2. 


Sax-  Ann. 


da's  Invafion,  who  feized  and  kept  it  three  Years,  Cenowaleh 

was  little  able,  after  his  Reftoration,    to  dethrone  the  new 

King  of  Suffix.      But  Adehualeh  however  was  not  left  in      66  r. 

quiet.     JVidpher  King  of  Mercia,  having  attacked  Ceno-  M"  Wdl' 

walch  and  worfted  him  in  feveral  Encounters,  penetrated 

as  far  as  Suffix,  where  vanquifhing  Adelwalch  in  Battle,  he 

took  him  Prifoner,  and  after  that,  became  Mafter  of  his  Bide,  1-  4. 

Kingdom,  and  the  IJle  of  JVight.     Adelwalch  having  cm-'  '3- 

braced  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  Mercia,    where  he   was 

Prifoner,  JVulpher  fet  him  at  Liberty,  and  made  him  a 

Prefent  of  the  IJle  of  Wight  ( 1 ). 

It  is  very  probable  Adelwalch,  after  the  Death  of  //  vl- 
pher,  recovered  the  Kingdom  of  Suffix,  fince  we  find  in 
the  Saxon  Annals,  that  he  was  on  the  Throne  in  686.  686. 

The  fame  Year  Cedwalla,  2.  JVcJl-Saxon  fugitive  Prince,  O.  Malm. 
entered  Suffix  with  an  Army,  and  Adelwalch  endeavouring  '>  dePcn 
to  drive  him  thence  was  {lain  in  Battle. 

After  the  Death  of  Adelwalch,  Cedwalla  would  tain  haveBcde,  /.  \. 
made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Suffix,  but  was  oppofed  by  Authun'-  '5- 
and  Berthun,  who  were  returned  with  an  Army  from  an 
Expedition  in  the  Kingdom  of  Kent.  At  the  fame  time, 
Cedwalla,  hearing  of  the  Death  of  the  King  of  IVeffix, 
who  had  expell'd  him  his  Dominions,  returned  thither, 
where  he  was  placed  on  the  Throne.  Mean  while  Authun 
and  Berthun  were  crowned  Kings  of  Suffix.  They  are  faid 
by  fome  to  be  Sons  of  Adelwalch,  and  by  others,  his  Ge- 
nerals only. 


AUTHUN  and  BERTHUN. 

Thefe  two  Kings  did  not  live  long  undifturbed.     Ced-     688. 
•walla  now  become  King  of  JVeffex,  made  war  upon  them, 
and  gained  a  Battle,  wherein  Berthun  was  {lain. 


AUTHUN  alone. 

AutJmn  very  probably  preferved  the  Crown  of  Suffix,  by 
an  entire  Dependence  on  the  King  of  JVeffex,  who,  after 
the  Death  of  Authun,  would  not  even  ifuffer  the  vacant 
Throne  to  be  filled. 

The  South-Saxons  made  feveral  Attempts  to  recover  722. 
their  Liberty.  They  took  up  Arms  in  722  :  But  having  Sax.  Ann. 
taken  wrong  Meafures,  Ina  King  of  JVeffex  reduced  them  ""  Hunt" 
to  Obedience. 

Three  Years  after,  taking  Advantage  of  fome  Troubles      72J. 
that  broke  out  in  JVeffex,  they  placed  on  the   Throne  a  Fl.  Wig. 
King  named  Albert.  But  Ina  having  defeated  and  {lain  the  Bcdjc' '" 5" 
new  King,  united  their  Kingdom  to  his  own. 

However,  this  prevented  them  not  in  754,  in  the  Reign  754» 
of  Sigebcrt  King  of  JVeffex,  afterwards  depos'd,  from  re- 
volting once  more,  and  chufing  one  Ofmond  for  their  King. 
In  all  likelihood  Cenulph,  Succeffor  of  Sigebert,  found 
means  to  reduce  them  again  to  a  ftate  of  Dependence.  From 
that  time  the  South-Saxons,  as  far  as  appears,  never  at- 
tempted to  recover  their  Liberty,  their  Country  being  con- 
fidered  ever  after  as  a  Province  of  JVeJfex. 
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HERE  were  in  the  Heptarchy  three  King- 
doms, two  of  Angles,  and  one  of  Saxons,  that 
greatly  furpaffed  the  reft  in  Grandeur  and 
Power.  The  two  Kingdoms  of  Angles  were 
Northumberland  fituated  beyond  the  Humber,  and  Mercia 
containing  all  that  lay  between  the  Humber,  the  Thames 
and  the  Severn,  with  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Effex  and  Eajl- 
Anglia.  JVeffex  the  third  great  Kingdom,  inhabited  by 
Saxons  and  Jutes,  was  fituated  South  of  the  Thames,  in 
breadth  about  Seventy  Miles,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Bri- 


tijh  Channel ;  and  in  length  one  hundred  and  Fifty,  from 
the  Frontiers  of  Suffix,  to  the  River  Tamar,  which  parted 
it  from  Cotviwal.  The  principal  Cities  were  JVinchejler, 
the  Capital,  Southampton,  Portfmouth,  Salisbury,  DorcheJ- 
tcr,  Sherborn,  Exeter,  where  a  great  many  Britons  were 
mixt  with  the  Saxons.  The  IJle  of  JVight,  inhabited  by 
Jutes,  was  alfo  dependent  on  this  Kingdom. 

As  each  Kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy  derived  its  Name 
from  the  Inhabitants  and  Situation,  the  Kingdom  of 
Weffex  or  of  the  JVijl-Saxons  was  fo  called,  becaufe  it  lay 


(1)  And  of  the  Country  of  the  Mcanvari  in  Wcffcx.     Bedt,  1.  4.  o  tj.  which  is  fuppos'd  to  be  that  part   of  Hj'rfjhir..  jhat  is  now  divided  into  the 
Hundreds  of  Mcamhroic,  Eajl  mean,  and  Wcfi-mcan.     Camden  in  HamffArt. 
(*j  Ajtd  «fttr  a.Kcign  of  eighteen  Years.     Hunting,  p.  314. 
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Weft  of  Suffex,  Kent,  and  EJfex.  Befides  the  Extent,  the 
Situation  of  this  Kingdom  made  it  alfo  very  confiderable, 
fince  it  was  guarded  on  the  North  by  the  Thames,  and  on 
the  South  by"  the  Sea  ;  on  the  Eaft  it  was  bounded  by  the 
little  Kingdom  of  Stijpx,  not  at  all  formidable  to  its  Neigh- 
bours, and  on  the  Weft  by  the  Britons  of '  Cornwa I,  divided 
fo  from  the  reft  of  their  Countrymen  the  Weljh,  by  the 
Mouth  of  the  Severn,  that  it  was  almoft  impoflible  for  them 
to  aflift  one  another. 

C  E  R  D  I  C. 

This  Prince,  of  whom  I  have  largely  fpoken  in  the 
fecond  Book,  arrived  in  Britain  in  the  Year  49  c;,  and  was 
crowned  the  firft  time  King  of  the  JVefl-Saxons  in  519, 
after  Arthur  had  furrendered  to  him  the  two  Counties  of 
Hampjhire  and  Somerftjhire,  the  whole  then  of  this  King- 
dom. He  was  crowned  a  fecond  time  at  JVincheJler  in 
532  or  533,  by  the  fame  Title,  upon  the  Delivery  of 
Berkjhire,  Wiltjhire,  Devon/hire,  and  Dorfetjliire  by  Mo- 
dred.  He  died  in  534  leaving  his  Crown  to  his  Son 
Cenric. 

C  E  N  R  I  C. 

Cenric,  who  during  his  Father's  Life  was  renowned  for 
his  Valour  and  Conduct,  after  he  was  King,  preferred  a 
quiet  Life  to  the  Noife  and  Hurry  of  Arms.  We  don't 
find  he  acted  any  diing  memorable  during  his  Reign,  ex- 
cept defeating  the  Britons,  who  ventured  to  attack  him  in 
552.  He  died  in  560,  and  was  fheceeded  by  Ceaulin  his 
cldeft  Son. 

CEAULIN. 

Ceaulin,  being  elected  Monarch  after  his  Father's  Death, 
carried  the  Prerogatives  of  that  Dignity  to  a  very  great 
Height.  Having  brought  the  neighbouring  Princes  into 
fubjection,  he  made  them  apprehenftve,  by  feizing  the 
Kingdom  of  Sujpx  after  Ciffa's  Death,  that  he  intended 
to  reduce  all  England  into  one  Kingdom.  The  better  to 
fecure  Suffix,  he  went  and  kept  his  Court  at  Cbiche/ier, 
leaving  the  Government  of  JVeffex  to  Ceolric  his  Nephew, 
whom  he  defigned  for  his  SuccefTor.  His  Ambition  caufed 
all  the  other  Kings,  Ceolric  himfelf  not  excepted,  to  enter 
into  a  League  againft  him.  He  was  'vanquiihed  by  the 
King  of  Kent,  who  commanded  the  confederate  Army  (1 ), 
and  forced  to  fly  to  fome  unknown  Corner,  where  he  end- 
ed his  Days  foon  after.  His  Wars  with  the  Britons  and 
Aidan  King  of  Satland,  were  related  in  the  fecond 
Book. 

CEOLRIC. 

Nothing  particular  occurs  concerning  this  Prince  after 
his  Acceflion  to  the  Throne  upon  the  Death  of  his  Uncle 
Ceaulin.  He  died  in  59S  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother 

Ceolulph. 

CEOLULPH. 

All  we  know  of  this  Prince  is,  that  in  607  he  reduced 
to  Obedience  the  South-Saxons,  who  had  revolted  (2).  He 
died  in  611,  and  had  for  his  SuccefTor  Cinigifil  his  Nephew, 
Son  of  Ceolric. 

C  I  N  I  G  I  S  I  L. 

A  Year  after  his  Coronation  Cinigifil  aflbciated  jfhiicelm 
his  Brother,  or  rather  divided  with  him  the  Kingdom  of 
JVeffex. 

C  I  N  I  G  I  S  I  L  and  Q_U  I  C  E  L  M. 

Thefe  two  Brothers  obtained  in  614  a  fignal  Victory 
over  the  Britons  (3). 

I  have  already  given  an  Account  of  £hticebns  Wars 
with  Edwin  King  of  Northumberland,  and  fhall  have  fur- 
ther Occafion  to  mention  him  in  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Church  ;    and  therefore  fhall   fay  no   more  of  him   here. 


<3hticelm  turned  Chriftian  a  little  before  his  Death,  which 
happened  in  63;. 

C  I  N  I  G  I  S  I  L  alone. 

This  Prince  who  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  Religion 
fometime  before  his  Brother,  in  636,  reigned  alone 
till    his   Death.     He   left  his    Crown   to   his   Son    Ceno- 

ivalch. 

CENOWALCH. 

The  Reign  of  Cenowalch  was  much  troubled  with  his 
Wars  with  the  Kings  of  Mercia.  Penda,  whofe  Sifter 
he  had  married  and  divorced,  attacked  him  when  he  leaft 
expected  it,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  Kingdom, 
and  fly  for  Refuge  to  Annas  King  of  the  Eojl- Angles,  where 
he  remained  the  three  Years  Penda  kept  poflefiion  of 
JVeffex.  Cenowalch  was  converted  in  Eajl-Anglia,  and 
at  length  reftored  to  his  Kingdom  by  the  Afliftance  of 
Annas. 

In  65-2  he  obtained  a  fignal  Victory  over  the  Britons  (4), 
which  was  followed  by  another  in  658  (5). 
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Some  Years  after,  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  JVul-  h.  Hunt! 
pher,  SuccefTor  of  Penda:  but  which  was  the  Aggreffor,  661. 
or  what  was  the  Succefs  of  the  War  is  unknown.  JVul-  J£.\hAw\ 
pher  was  defeated  and  taken  Prifoner.  Others  affirm  f"e^2'c'7' 
had  entirely  the  Advantage,  which  to  me  feems  moft  like-  Sax.  Aa„™' 
ly  (6).  It  is  certain  JVulpher  conquered  Sujfex  and  the  IJle  Fl  Wig. 
cfJVight,  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  Cenowalch  had  H-  Hunt. 
been  in  condition  tooppofe  him.  However  this  be,  Ceno- 1 ',,  ^ "| 
ivalch  died  in  67a,  and  left  his  Crown  to  his  Queen  Sex- 
burga, 

SEXBURGA. 

She  was  a  Princefs  of  great  Courage,  of  a  very  fublime      627. 
and  extenfive  Genius,  and   pofTefTed  all  the  Qualifications      Jd.\ 
necefTary  for  well-governing  a  Kingdom.     She  reigned  but      Id. 
one  Year,    and  then  died,  as  fome  fay ;    but  according  to 
others,  was  depofed  by  the  JVcJl-Saxons,  who  thought  it  a 
Difhonour  to  obey  a  Woman  (7). 

After  the  Death  or  Expulfion  oCSexbnrga,  the  Kingdom  F1- Wig. 
was  divided  among  feveral  of  the  Great  Men  (8),  of  whom >n  Gea' 
Cenfus,  a  Prince  of  the  Royal  Blood,  defcended  from  Cer- 
dic,  was  the  chief.   Nothing  more  particular  is  known  con- 
cerning this  difmembring  of  the  Kingdom,  which  however 
was  united  again  into  one  Body,  after  thefe  petty  Tyrants 


were  either  Dead  or  expelied. 
CENF  US,  ESC  WIN,  WCENTWIN. 


673. 


In  674,  Cenfus  aflbciated  his  Son  Efcwin,  and  probably  674. 
was  forced  to  let  Centwin  Brother  to  the  late  King  Ceno-  H.  Huut. 
walch  reign  alfo  over  fome  part  of  the  Kingdom.  2" 

The  next  Year  JVulpher  attacked  the  Kings  of  JVeffex, 
whofe  Army  was  commanded  by  Efcwin.  A  bloody  Battle 
was  fought,  in  which  JVulpher  had  the  Advantage;  though 
the  Lofs  on  both  fides  was  very  great  (9). 

Cenfus  died  two  Years  after,  and  Efcwin  his  Son  did  not 
long  furvive  him.  Thus  Centwin  remained  fole  King  of 
JVeffex. 

CENTWIN  alone. 


Hiftory  inform  us,  that  in  682  Centwin  obtained  a  fig- 
nal Victory  over  the  JVelJh  (10),  upon  which  Cadwallader 
their  King  was  forced  to  go  and  ftie  for  Afliftance  from 
the  King  of  Armorica :  The  WeJJh  Prince  afterwards  took 
a  Journey  to  Rome,  where  he  died. 

About  the  end  of  Centivin's  Reign,  Ccdwalla  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood-Royal  of  JVeffex  had  fo  gained  the  People's 
Affection,  that  the  King  being  jealous  of  him  ordered  him 
to  depart  the  Kingdom.  As  Cedwalla  could  not  difpute 
the  King's  Command,  he  retired  into  Suffix,  and  being 
well  beloved,  a  great  many  young  People  chofe  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  follew  his  Fortune,  infomuch  that  he  en- 
tered Suffix  with  a  fort  of  Army  ( 1 1  )■  Adelwalch,  then  King 
of  Suffix,  angry  at  Cedwalla's  prefuming  to  enter  his  Do- 
minions in  a  warlike  Manner,  and  without  his  Permiffion, 
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(1)  This  Battle  was  fought  at  IVcdenfdike.     Maln.fi.  p.  J2    now   call'd  WanfdUe  in  Wiltjhire.     See  Can-Jen  in  Wiltjhire. 

(2)  Huntingd.  hys,    that  during    his  whole  Reign,    he   was   engaged  in  Wars  either  with    the  Englijh,    the  Scats,  or  the  Picls,  p.  315.     And  Malmfi. 
that  he  fpent  his  whole  Life  in  Wars,  and  was  never  idle,  being  always  employed,    either  in  defending  or  enlarging  his  Dominions,  p.  12. 

(")   At  Beamdune,  Sax.  Ann.    wh'ch  Mr.  Camden  takes  to  be   Bampton  in   Devon/hire,  or    Bindsn  in  Dcrfctjhire,  p.  54,  56.     They  had  alfo  a  Battle  with 
Penda  King  of  Mercia,  who  attempted  to   take  C  rencefier  from  them      Maltnsb.  p.  12. 

(4)    At  Witgeornetbrug,  fays  Malmih    p.  13.      "She  Saxon  Annah  fay  at  Bradenfcrd,  now  Bradford  in  Wikjbire.     See  Camden. 

(5J  Near  the  Hill  call'd  Pent,  in  S'.merfetfiire ;  the   IVelJh  were  driven  back  as   far  as  the  River  Parnt.     Huntingd.   p.  317.     Malmib. 

(6)  Malmibury   fays,  that  Cenowalch  depriv'd  Wulpber  of  the  greateft  part   of  his  Kingdom,  p.  13.     But  Huntingd.  affirms,    that  Ctnvwalcb  w"as  defeated 

p.  317- 

(7)  M.  WJIminJIer  fays,  (he  was  expcll'd  the  Kingdom  by  the  Nobles,   who  defpis'd  female  Government-     But  what  Authority  he  had  for  This  does 
r.ot  appear.     Malmibury  gives  her  a  great  Character. 

(8)  For  ah  •■:<.  the  Space  of  ten  Years.     Bide,  1.  4.  c.  12. 

(9)  At  a  place  call'd  in  the  Sax.  Ann.  Bedanheafde,  now  Bedtcin  in  Wiltjhirt.     Camden. 

(is)  He  ravag'd  their  Count: y,  and  purfucd  them  as  far  as  the  Sea,   or  St.  Gorge's  Channel.     Huntingd.  p.  318.     Malmb.  p.  14. 
It]  According  to Malmbury,  he  carried  away  all  that  were  able  to  bear  Arms,  that  he  might  leave  the  Cjuntry  defencdcls,  p.  14. 

would 
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would  have  driven  him  thence,  but  was  /Iain  in  the  fight. 
After  this  Victory,  Cbedwalla  would  have  feized  the  King- 
dom, but  was  prevented  by  Authun  and  Bertbun,  as  before 
related  in  the  hiftory  of  Sitjfex.  Mean  while,  Centwin 
happening  to  die,  Cedwalla  returned  to  IVejfex-,  and  was 
plac'd  on  the  Throne. 

CEDWALLA, 

Cedwalla  was  not  only  King  of  /£^x  but  likewife  Mo- 
narch of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  His  firft  war  was  with  Authun 
and  Berthun  Kings  of  Sujpx,  fpoken  of  before. 

Having  ended  this  war  to  his  advantage,  he  turn'd  his 
Arms  againft  Kent  ( 1 ),  from  whence  he  carried  oft'a  great 
Booty.  Then  he  attack'd  die  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  be- 
longed to  the  King  of  Suffix  ever  fince  Wttlpher's  Grant 
to  Adelwalch.  Ariuald,  Brother  to  Authun,  being  then 
Governor  of  the  Ifle,  undertook  its  defence  ;  but  as  Ced- 
walla %  Forces  were  much  fuperior  to  his,  he  was  fore'd  at 
laft  to  abandon  the  Ifle  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Conqueror. 
The  Inhabitants  being  yet  Idolaters,  Cedwalla  thro'  a  falfe 
Zeal  for  Religion,  relblved  to  root  them  out,  and  people 
the  Ifland  with  Chriflians.  He  would  have  executed  this 
barbarous  Refolution,  had  not  Wilfrid,  formerly  Bifhop  of 
York,  and  then  Bifhop  of  Selfey  in  Sujfex,  reprefented  to 
him  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  endeavour  to  convert 
them.  Upon  the  Bifhop's  Remonftrances,  Cedwalla  re- 
lented, but  on  condition  the  Inhabitants  would  be  inftantly 
baptiz'd.  The  poor  Wretches,  who  had  no  time  to  deli- 
berate, embraced  the  Chriffian  Religion  at  the  firft.  preach- 
ing of  Birwin  a  Prieft,  Nephew  of  Wilfrid,  who  was 
entrufted  with  their  Converfion,  if  the  bare  Declaration  of 
People  threatned  with  death  in  cafe  of  refufal,  may  be 
called  by  that  Name. 

Some  time  after  Cedwalla  fent  his  Brother  Mollon  with 
an  Army  into  Kent.  The  mill-table  death  of  Mollon  there, 
and  the  terrible  manner  Cedwalla  reveng'd  it,  have  already 
been  related  in  the  hiftory  of  that  Kingdom. 

At  length,  Cedwalla  refolved  to  take  a  Journey  to  Rome 
to  receive  Baptifm  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  ;  for  altho'  he 
was  a  Chrillian  and  a  great  zealot,  he  had  never  been  bap- 
tized. He  performed  this  Journey  in  688.  As  he  travel- 
led thro'  France  and  Lomhardy,  he  was  every  where  very 
honourably  received.  Cunibcrt  King  of  the  Lombards  was 
particularly  remarkable  for  the  noble  Entertainment  he  gave 
him.  When  he  came  to  Rome,  he  was  baptiz'd  by  Pope 
Sergius  II,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Peter.  He  had  all 
along  wiflied  to  die  foon  after  his  Baptifm,  and  he  had  his 
defire,  for  he  died  a  few  weeks  after  at  Rome.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  where  a  ftately  Tomb  was 
erected  to  his  Memory,  with  an  Epitaph  mowing  hisname, 
quality,  age,  and  time  of  his  death  (2).  He  left,  by  Cen- 
drith  his  Queen,  two  Sons,  who  did  not  fucceed  him  by 
reafon  of  their  tender  age.  Ina  his  Coufin  mounted  the 
Throne  after  him. 

I  N  A. 

Of  all  the  Kings  that  reign'd  in  England  during  the  Hep- 
tarchy, Ina  was  one  of  the  moft  famous  and  illuftrious:  He 
muft  needs  have  been  of  great  repute,  fince  the  fame  year 
he  was  crowned  he  was  declared  Monarch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  a  General  Affembly,  where  Sebba  King  of  Ejfex, 
his  Friend,  ferved  him  effectually. 

Ina's  Wars  with  the  Britons  in  Cornwal,  the  Kings  of 
Kent,  the  South-Saxons,  and  King  of  Mercia,  rendred  his 
valour,  merit,  and  abilities,  more  and  more  confpicuous. 
But  as  Hiftorians  have  only  told  us  the  Succefs,  without 
mentioning  the  motives  and  circumftances  of  thefe  Wars, 
it  is  impoflible  to  give  a  particular  account  of  them.  They 
only  inform  us  that  he  carried  his  Arms  into  Kent,  from 
whence  nothing  could  drive  him  but  the  bribing  him  with 
a  large  Sum  of  Money  (3);  that  in  710,  he  conquered 
That  in  715,  Ina  and  Ceolred fought  a 
bloody  Battle  at  JVodensburgh  in  Wilt/hire,  with  equal  lofs 
on  both  fides.  That  laftly,  he  reduced  to  obedience  the 
South-Saxons,  who  had  revolted,  and  plac'd  one  Albert  on 
their  Throne  (4). 

Thefe  are  the  military  Exploits  that  gained  Ina  his  Re- 
putation for  War.     But  the  Panegyricks  beftowed  on  him 
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by  Hiftorians,  were  not  owing  to  thefe  fo  much  as  to  four 
other  particulars,  which  to  them  feemed  of  greater  impor- 
tance, and  which  they  have  chiefly  dwelt  on.  Firft,  he 
rebuilt  Glaffenbury  Monaftery,  and  augmented  the  Revenues 
and  Privileges  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  became  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  in  all  England  (;).  In  the  fecond  place, 
he  published  a  Body  of  Laws,  entitled,  Wcjl-Saxon  Leaga 
(6),  that  is,  Laws  of  the  Wejl-Saxons,  which  ferved  for 
foundation  to  that  publifhed  in  the  next  Century  by  Alfred 
the  Great  hisSuccefibr.  Thirdly,  Ina  fignalizcd  his  Piety 
by  quitting  his  Crown  and  turning  Monk,  which  was  thenp-  Malm, 
looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  mark  of  Religion.  This  re- 
folution was  taken  by  the  perfuafions  of  his  Queen  Ethel- 
burga,  who  had  prepared  him  for  it,  by  frequently  repre- 
fenting  to  him  the  Examples  of  fo  many  Kings  his  Prede- 
ceffors,  that  had  run  the  fame  Race  before,  and  were  ho- 
noured as  Saints.  But  laftly  what  contributed  moft  to 
Ina's  Fame,  was  this:  before  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  Mo-  727. 
naftery,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  after  conferring  withM.Wefl. 
Pope  Gregory  II,  he  built  a  large  College,  for  the  Inftructi- 
on  and  Reception  of  the  Englijli  Ecclefiafticks  that  fhould 
come  to  ftudy  at  Rome,  and  for  the  Entertainment  and 
Lodging  of  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  fame  Nation,  that 
fhould  vifit  the  Tombs  of  the  Apoftles.  Adjoining  to  the 
College,  he  built  alfo  a  ftately  Church,  and  appointed  a 
certain  number  of  Priefts  to  officiate.  Bcfides  the  charge 
of  the  buildings,  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  neceflaries  of  the  College,  there  was  an  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  of  fettling  a  {landing  Fund  for  their  maintenance, 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  Founder.  Now  Ina  had 
taken  care  of  this,  by  laying  a  Tax  of  a  Penny  on  every 
Family  in  the  Kingdom  of  lVe(jex  and  SuJJ'cx,  which  was 
to  be  fent  yearly  to  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Romefcot. 
Some  time  after  Offa  King  of  Mercia  impos'd  the  lame 
Tax  on  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia  and  Eaj}-Angl;a,  and 
term'd  it  Peter-  Pence.  Some  fay,  Ina  returned  into  Eng- 
land to  have  this  Tax  fettled  by  the  General  Afiembly,  or 
Parliament  of  Weffix,  and  to  get  the  Charter  figned  by  all 
the  Nobility  of  the  Kingdom  (7).  After  which  hejeturn'd 
to  Rome,  where  he  took  upon  him  the  Monkijh  Habit  (8). 
Eihelburga,  who  advifed  him  to  it  only  becaufe  fhe  had  a 
mind  to  become  a  Nun  herfelf,  put  on  the  Ved  in  the  Mo- 
naftery of  Barking. 

Malmsbury  is  miftaken  in  faying  Ina  was  fixty  two  years 
on  the  Throne  of  IVejfex,  fince  it  is  certain  he  had  reigned 
but  thirty  feven,  or  at  moft  but  thirty  nine  years  when  he 
refigned  his  Crown  to  his  Coufin  Adelard. 

A  D  E  L  A  R  D. 

Though  Adelard  was  placed  on  the  Throne  with  the     727. 
confent  of  the  Affembly-Gencral,  Ofwald,  one  of  the  Royal  G.  Malm. 
Family  (9),  difputed  the  poffeilion  of  it  with  him.     Their1,  '•  '•  2> 
quarrel  was  decided  by  a  Battle,  wherein  the   King  was 
victorious  over  his  Rival,  whofe  Death,  which  happened 
fhortly  after,  reftored  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  King- 
dom.    Adelard  died  in  740,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Cudred  An'  ***• 
his  Brother  or  Coufin. 

C  U  D  R  E  D. 

We  have  only  the  following  particulars  of  the  Reign  of     74.0. 
Cudred:  for  we  muft  not  expect  to  find  any  connexion 
between    the    Facts    related  by    the  Hiftorians,  or  An- 
nalifts. 

In  743,  this  Prince  obtained  a  fignal  Victory  over  the     743. 
Cornijh  Men.     Two  years  after,  Ethelun  a  Wejl-Saxon 
Lord,  diffatisfied  with  the  King,  raifed  a  fedition  among 
the  Soldiers,  in  which  Cenric  Son  of  Cudred  was  flain. 
This  action  was  followed  by  a  Civil  War,  which  lafted  An.  Sax. 
fome  time.     Ethelun  being  at   the  Head   of  the  Rebels,  "'4"un:' 
dared  to  give   his  fovereign  Battle,    wherein  the   King, 
though  not  without  great    danger  of    being  vanquifhed, 
gained  the  victory.     During  the  Fight,  Ethelun  gave  fuch 
notable  proofs  of  an  undaunted  Courage,  and  extraordi- 
nary Conduct,  that  the  King  chofe  rather  to  receive  him 
into  favour,  than  deftroy  a  Subject  that  might  be  fervice- 
able  to  him.     And  indeed,  it  was  the  fame  Ethelun,  that 
in  752  vanquifhed  Ethelbald  King  of  Mercia,  in  a  Battle      750. 
mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  that  Kingdom  (10).  Bed.  Ep. 


(1)  For  which  no  other  Reafon  is  aflign'd  but  his  inveterate  Hatred  againft  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Kingdom.     Malmtb.  p.   XI* 

(2)  Hie  dcpofitus  eft  Cedivalla,  qui  &  Petrus,  Rex  Saxonum.  Sub.  xii.  Cal.  Mail  Indiclione  Secunda  qui  vixit  annos  plus  minus  triginta,  impcrante 
Domino  Juftiniano  Piiflimo  Augufto,  Anno  ejus  confulatus  quarto,  Pontificante  Apoftolico  viro  Sergio  Papa  Secundo.     Rapin. 

(3)  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds,  fays  the  Sax.  Ann.     And  according  to  Mjhnsb.  thirty  thoufand  Marks  of  Gold,  p.  14. 

(4)  He  alfo  drove  all  the  Nobility  of  Eajl-Anglia  out  ot  their  PolTefiions,  and  afterwards  defeated  them  in  Battle.     Malmib.  p.    14. 

(5)  By  Malmibury's  Account  one  would  be  inclin'd  to  think  that  he  was  the  firft  Founder  of  it.  See  Malmsb.  p.  14.  The  Charter,  cenfirm'd  by  a 
great  Council  of  the  whole  IVtft-Saxon  Kingdom,  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  Baldrcd  King  of  Kent,  with  other  Biftiops  and  Great  Men,  is  in 
Manufcript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  and  alfo  published  by  Sir  H.  Sfclman,  in  his  firft  Volume  of  Britijb  Councils.  But  after  all 
this  Charter  feems  to  be  the  Forgery  of  the  Bencdiflin  Monks. 

(6)  Sec  Biflicp  IVicboljin's  Hiftorical  Library,  p.  45. 

(7)  There  is  no  Authority  tor  ihis.  Polidore  Virgil  (  who  was  the  Pope's  Collector  of  the  Tax)  allows  it  indeed,  but  it  is  not  coafirm'd  by  any  ancient 
Author  or  Council. 

(8)  Plcbciocultu  amiclus  inter  mendicos  confenuit.     Higdcn.  Polycbrcn.  p.  248. 

(9)  He  was  the  Son  of  Ethelbald,  of  Cyncbald,  of  Cuthnvin,  of  Ceaulid.     Malmib.  p.   jc.  H:tntingd,  |».   33S, 

(10)  This  Battle  was  fought  at  Bterpford,  aow  Burfird  in  Qxfirdjhiri,     Camden. 
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Cudrcd  turned  his  victorious  Troops  againft  the  Britons 
of  Cornwal  (1),  and  conquer'd  Part  of  their  Country, 
which  he  united  to  Wejfex.  He  died  fhortly  after,  and 
left  his  Crown  to  his  Nephew  Sigebcrt. 

S  I  G  E  B  E  R  T. 

Slgebert,  very  unlike  his  Predeceflbr,  by  his  Vices  and 
Cruelties  (?),  drew  on  himfelf  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
his  Subjects.  Acertaint  Count (3)  having  exportulated  with 
him  concerning  his  Conduct,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
Death  in  his  Prefence.  This  Action  made  the  Wejl-Sax- 
ons  lofe  all  Patience;  they  publickly  depofe  him,  and 
place  on  the  Throne  Cenulph,  Son  of  Adelard.  Sigebcrt 
finding  he  could  have  no  Redrefs,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to 
the  fentence  of  the  States,  and  betake  himfelf  to  a  Foreft 
(4),  where  he  was  killed  by  a  Swineherd  (5). 

C  E  N  U  L  P  H. 

Cenulph  became  very  famous  for  his  frequent  victories 
over  the  Britons  (6). 

After  he  had  reigned  thirty  Years,  he  grew  jealous  of 
Cunehard,  Brother  of  Sigebcrt,  and  perhaps  not  without 
Reafon.  Cunehard  having  notice  of  the  King's  fufpicions, 
aud  knowing  he  intended  to  difpatch  him  out  of  the  way, 
refolved  to  prevent  him.  To  this  End,  difcovering  him 
one  Day,  as  he  went  alone  (7)  to  vifit  a  certain  Lady 
whom  he  admired,  he  followed  him,  with  fome  of  his 
Friends  (8),  into  the  Houfe  and  attacked  him.  Cenulph 
defended  himfelf  furioufly,  and  even  wounded  his  Enemy, 
but  at  laft,  overpowered  with  Numbers,  funk  down  with 
his  Wounds.  The  King's  officers  and  domefticks  running 
in  at  the  Noife,  and  finding  him  dead,  fell  upon  Cune- 
hard and  flew  him,  not  regarding  the  large  offers  he  made 
them,  to  fpare  his  Life,  and  place  him  on  the  Throne  (y). 
Brithric,  Son  of  Cenulph,  fucceeded  his  Father. 

B  R  I  T  H  R  I  C. 

Brithric,  three  years  after  he  was  on  the  Throne,  mar- 
ried Edburga,  Daughter  of  Offa  King  of  Mercia,  and 
about  the  fame  time  banifhed  Egbert  the  Kingdom.  Eg- 
bert, a  Prince  of  the  Royal  Family  (10),  by  his  noble 
Qualities  had  gained  the  Affection  of  the  We/l-Saxons  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  King  could  not  help  being  jealous. 
This  was  a  fufficient  inducement  to  Brithric  to  free  himfelf 
from  the  Uneafinefs  occafioned  by  that  Prince,  by  re- 
moving him  froiii  his  Prefence  (11).  Egbert  retired  at  firft 
to  the  Court  of  Offa  King  of  Mercia  :  but  did  not  meet 
there  with  the  Reception  he  expected,  Offa  being  unwil- 
ling to  difoblige  his  Son-in-law  Brithric  by  harbouring  a 
Prince  that  was  hateful  to  him.  Whereupon  Egbert  re- 
folved to  retire  into  France,  where  he  was  very  civilly  re- 
ceived by  Charles  the  Great,  who  mowed  him,  on  feveral 
Occafions,  marks  of  his  Efteem.  During  Egbert's  twelve 
years  abode  at  this  Prince's  Court,  he  very  much  improved 
his  natural  Abilities  (12),  and  rendered  himfelf  capable  of 
executing  the  grand  Defign  of  uniting  the  (even  Kingdoms 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  one  Monarchy,  as  will  be  feen 
prclently. 

During  the  Reign  of  Brithric,  the  Danes  made  their  firft 
defcent  in  the  Kingdom  of  IVejffex  (13).  They  began 
then  to  be  formidable,  not  only  at  Sea,  but  on  the  Coaffs 
of  feve;.ii  European  Kingdoms.  As  in  procefs  of  time, 
they  did  the  EngUJh  incredible  Damage,  it  is  not  without 
reafon  that  Hiftorians  have  been  very  exact  in  marking  the 
time  of  their  firft  Defcent.   ' 

Brithric  in  799  was  poifoned  by  Edburga  his  Wife  (14). 
The  IVeJl-Saxons  were  fo  provoked  at  this  Action,  that  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  the  Election  of  a  new  King,  they 
made  a  Law  prohibiting  the  Wives  of  their  future  Kings 


from  taking  the  Title  of  !J>uccn,  and  fitting  on  the  Throne 
with  their  Husbands.  And  left  the  complaifance  of  the 
Kings  to  their  Wives  might  occalion  die  breaking  of  this 
Law,  it  was  further  enacted,  that  hereafter,  if  any  King 
of  WeJJex  fhould  difpence  with  the  Obfervance  of  it,  he 
fhould,  ipfo  fafto,  be  deprived  of  his  Royal  Rights,  and 
his  Subjects  abfolved  from  their  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

This  affair  being  ended,  an  honourable  Ambaffy  was 
fent  by  the  Wejl-Saxons  to  Egbert,  to  offer  him  the  Crown. 
Egbert  was  then  at  Rome  with  Charles  the  Great,  who  re- 
ceived there,  foon  after,  the  Imperial  Crown.  Here  he 
took  his  leave  of  that  great  Prince,  who  had  been  a  Father 
to  him,  and  at  his  departure  gave  him  frefh  marks  of  his 
Affection. 

Queen  Edburga  having  left  WeJJex  upon  poifoning  her 
Husband,  fled  alfo  to  Charles  the  Great,  who,  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  Friendfhip  between  him  and  her  Father 
Offa,  gave  her  a  rich  Abbey,  where  fhe  might  have  fpent 
the  remainder  of  her  Days  in  Peace  (15).  But  that  way  of 
Life  not  being  agreeable  to  her  Conftitution,  fhe  behaved 
fo  ill  in  it,  that  being  furprifed  in  an  intrigue  with  a  young 
EngUJh  Gentleman,  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  fend  her 
away.  She  wandred  about  from  place  to  place  for  fome 
time,  and  at  laft  went  and  ended  her  Days  at  Pavia  in 
great  want. 

EGBERT. 

Egbert,  befides  the  Valour  natural  to  all  the  Saxon 
Princes,  had  one  qualification  that  gave  him  a  fuperiority 
above  the  other  Kings  his  Cotemporaries,  which  was,  his 
great  Knowledge  in  Politicks,  acquired  during  his  abode 
at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Great,  whole  Example  and 
Inftructions,  no  doubt,  had  greatly  contributed  towards 
it.  He  was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne  of  Wejfex,  but  he 
perceived  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  other  Kings,  and  refol- 
ved to  make  the  beft  Ufe  of  it  (16).  But  like  an  able 
Politician,  he  judged  it  neceflary  to  proceed  by  degrees  in 
the  execution  of  his  Projects.  Accordingly,  he  fpent  the 
firft  feven  years  of  his  Reign  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  his 
Kingdom,  and  in  gaining  the  love  and  efteem  of  his  own 
Subjects,  in  which  he  fucceeded  to  his  Wifh. 

The  Kingdom  of  WeJJex  being  bounded  on  the  South 
by  the  Sea,  and  on  the  North  by  the  Thames,  Egbert  muft 
of  courfe  begin  the  extending  his  borders  either  Eafhvards 
or  Weftwards.  To  the  Eaft  lay  the  Kingdom  of  Kent, 
which  would  have  been  very  convenient  for  him  ;  but  as 
this  Kingdom  was  then  in  fubjection  to  Cenulph  King  of 
Mercia,  a  Prince  of  diftinguifhed  worth,  and  Monarch  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  begin  with  Kent  would  have  been  tire 
ready  way  to  ruin  his  Defigns.  And  therefore,  in  expec- 
tation of  a  more  favourable  juncture,  Egbert  thought  it 
proper  to  carry  his  Arms  firft  towards  the  Weft,  againft 
the  Britons  of  Carnival.  His  fuccefs  was  fo  great  in  a  war 
undertaken  in  809,  that  in  one  Campaign  he  reduced  all 
Cornwal  to  his  Obedience  (17). 

The  Weljli  intending  to  aflift  their  Brethren  in  Cornwal, 
gave  Egbert  a  pretence  to  attack  them  the  next  Year.  He 
defeated  them  feveral  times,  and  at  laft  fubdued  the  King- 
dom of  Venedocia  (18),  one  of  the  three,  Wales  was  then 
divided  into  (19).  The  ftruggles  of  the  Weljl)  afterwards 
to  fhake  off  their  Yoke,  ferved  only  to  make  it  the  hea- 
vier. Egbert  re-entering  their  Country,  deftroyed  all 
with  Fire  and  Sword,  which  made  them  take  care  how 
they  provoked  him  a  third  time  to  come  among  them. 

At  length  the  death  of  Cenulph  in  the  year  819,  gave 
Egbert  room  ferioufly  to  confider  of  executing  his  defigns. 
He  was  immediately  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  Monarch, 
to  which  none  had  a  better  claim  than  himfelf.  His  King- 
dom was  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  whilft  the  reft,  weakned 
by  inteftine  divifions,  daily  loft  fomewhat  of  their  luftre 
and  power.    The  Heptarchy  was  reduced  to  five  Kingdoms, 
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(1)  He  and  Ethelbald  being  reconciled,  join'd  their  Forces  againft  the  Britons.     Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd. 

(2)  Puffed  up  with  his  Predecelfor's  Victories,  he  became  intolerable  to  his  Subjects.  Particularly  he  altered  the  Laws  according  to  his  owa 
Pltjfure.      Huntingd.   p.  241.     Sax.  Ann. 

(5)  Cttmbra—  prece  totius  populi  qucrimonias  eorum  [fc.  lubditorum]  Regi  fero  intimavit.     Hunting,    p.  341.     Tjr,  p.  226. 

(4)  The   Foreft  of  Andredfwald.     Hunting,   p.  342. 

(5)  Belonging  to  the  late  Count  Cumbra.     Hunting,   p.  342. 

(6)  AnnoyyS,  Ccnulpb  fought  a  Battle  with  Offa  King  of  Mercia,  at  Bcjingtcrt  in  Oxford/lire ;  in  which  Offa  got  the  Viilory.  Bnmpt.  p.  7-0. 
Malmsb.  p.  1  5, 

(7)  To  Mi'rton  in   Surrey.      Huntingd.   p.  343, 

(8)  With  feventy,  fays  Higdcn,  p.  251. 

(9)  Cenulph  was  buried  at  tVincbeJler,  and  Cuncbeardnt  Axminftcr.     Huntingd.   p.  343  ;  or  at  Bepton,  according  to  Malmsb.   p.  16. 

(10)  He  was  the  Son  of  Alcmund,  Efa,  Eoppa,  Jnigijil,  Cenred,  who  was  the  fourth  from  Ceauiin.     Set  the  Genial.  'Table  of the  Kings  of "Wefler. 

(11)  Britbric  had  form'd  a  Defign  of  removing  him  out  of  the  way  j  which  Egbert  being  aware  of,  he  lied  to  OJfa  j  where  Mcllcngers  loon  came  from 
Jsntbric  to  demand  him  ;  but  he  efcaped  into  France.     Malmjb. 

(12;  Higdcn  fays  that  there Scoiam  militatem  cxercuitt  p.  251,  252. 

(r3)   At  Portland.     Affer.  Ann.  Malmfb. 

(14)  He  was  buried  at  TVarham  in  Dorjctjhire.     Malmjb.  p.  16. 

(15)  At  her  Arrival  fhe  made  the  Emperor  many  great  Prefents,  and  he  bidding  her  chufe  whom  fhe  would  have  for  a  Hufoand,  himfelf,  or 
his  Son,  fhe  foolifhly  chofe  his  Son}  whereupon  the  Emperor  laughing,  faid,  If  thou  badjl  cbejen  the,  tbzu  Jbculdji  lave  bad  ny  Sen,  but  tbeu 
fhatt  bave  neither.     Affcr.  Annal.S.  Dunclm.  p.  118. 

(16)  He  took  a  pirticular  Care  to  tiain  up  his  Subjects,  in  the  firft  place,  into  that  Skill  in  military  Affairs,  which  he  had  learnt  at  the 
Court  of  France,     liigden,  p.  252.    Malmjb.   p.  36. 

(17)  One  of  the  Battles  was  fought  at  Came/ford  in  Comival ;  feveral  thoufinds  fell  on  both  fides.     Huntingd.  p.  -j  t. 

(18)  In  Britifh,  Givyncdb.  The  three  Principalities  Wales  was  divided  into,  were  Dtbtubartl  01  Sa.:h-U'.iU>,  Gioyntttb  or  IWitl-Pt'ales,  and 
Pvwis  or  Poivishnd.     I'cncdotia  was  fo  named  from  the  Vatfti  in  Anvsn.a.  as  fome  imagine.     Cw-dc-.  Vol,  II,  p-  77$. 

{19)  H«  alfo  toclt  defter  from  them.    Higd.  p.  252. 
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of  which  he  poflefled  one  of  the  moll  confiderable.  In  the 
other  four,  the  race  of  their  antient  Kings  being  extinct, 
nothing  enfued  but  quarrels  and  difientions  among  the  prin- 
cipal Lords,  who  all  thought  they  had  a  right  to  afpire  to 
the  Crown.  And  therefore  fo  far  were  they  from  confult- 
ing  in  common  the  publick  good,  that  they  regarded  only 
their  own  Interefts,  and  the  forming  of  Parties  to  fupport 
them  in  their  ambitious  Pretenfions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Kingdom  of  JVeJfex  became  every  day  more  powerful  by 


Mercia,  and  Eajl-Anglia.  Had  thefc  three  Kingdoms  been 
in  their  former  lplendor,  each  of  them  in  particular  would 
have  kept  Egbert  fully  employed.  Nay,  had  they  but  en- 
tered into  a  itrict  Alliance  for  their  common  defence,  when 
they  were  going  to  be  attacked,  they  would  perhaps  have 
caufed  that  ambitious  Prince  to  defpair  of  fubduing  them. 
But  their  divifions  prevented  them  from  making  fo  necef- 
fary  an  Alliance.  The  Eajl-  Angles  were  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  revolt  againft  the  King  of  Mercia.     TheNor- 


the  weaknefs  of  the  reft,  and  the  prudent  adminifhationof    thumbrians  for  fome  time  had  lived  in  a  fort  of  Anarchy, 


the  Perfon  that  governed  it,  whofe  valour  was  equal  to  his 
Judgment  and  Ability,  to  fet  in  motion  the  Springs  of  the 
molt  refined  Politicks.  Wherefore  Egbert  refolved  to  haften 
the  execution  of  his  Project  of  reducing  England  into  one 
Kingdom.  Almoft  all  the  preceding  Monarchs  had  form'd 
the  lame  defign,  and  their  notfucceeding  was  entirely  ow- 
ing to  unfeafonable  junctures.  But  foon  after  Egbert's  be- 
ing declared  Monarch,  every  thing  confpired  to  favourhim. 
Northumberland had  been  long  rent  by  two  Factions,  who, 
little  attentive  to  what  palled  abroad,  were  only  watching 
opportunities  to  fupplant  one  another.  Mercia  was  in  no 
better  condition.  Bernulpb,  who  had  depos'd  Ceolwulpb, 
reigned  only  by  the  fupport  of  a  powerful  Party,  who  in- 
deed had  Intereft  enough  to  raife  him  to  the  Throne,  but 
found  it  difficult  to  uphold  him,  by  reafon  of  the  envy  of 
the  nobles  at  his  advancement.  For  which  caufe,  tho' 
that  Kingdom  was  confiderably  enlarged  by  the  Acquifition 
of  Eajl-Anglia,  and  tho'  the  King  of  Kent  was  become  its 
tributary,  it  was  far  from  being  fo  powerful  as  JVeJfex.  The 
Eajl-Angles,  not  yet  thoroughly  fettled  in  the  ftate  of 
fubjection  Offa  had  reduced  them  to,  were  waiting  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Mercian  Yoke, 
which  to  them  was  intolerable.  The  wars  of  the  Kings 
of  Kent  with  the  IVeJl-Saxons  and  Mercians,  had  brought 
them  fo  low,  that  they  could  not  avoid  being  tributary  to 
the  King  of  Mercia,  and  consequently  were  not  in  con- 
dition to  ftand  againft  Egbert.  As  for  the  Kingdom  of 
EJfex,  befides  the  probability  of  its  being  in  Subjection  to 
Mercia,  it  had  long  made  but  a  very  inconfiderable  figure, 
and  if  it  was  ftill  governed  by  Siuithred,  which  is  uncer- 
tain, that  Prince  muff,  have  been  of  an  extreme  old  Age. 
Thefe  confiderations  inflaming  Egbert's  Ambition,  he 
began  his  Preparations,  which  raifing  fufpicions  in  the  King 
of  Mercia,  he  thought  betimes  of  providing  for  his  fafety. 


which  difabled  them  from  taking  any  meafures  with  regard 
to  foreign  Affairs.  So  far  were  they  from  any  thoughts  of 
affifting  their  neighbours,  that  they  were  wholly  intent  upon 
deftroying  one  another,  in  which  they  were  but  too  fuccefs- 
ful.  Mercia  indeed  feemed  ftill  very  powerful,  but  the 
Mercians  were  in  no  greater  Union  among  themfelves  than 
the  Northumbrians,  and  befides,  the  battle  of  Ellandunum 
had  confiderably  weakened  them;  whereas  J  JVeJfex  was 
grown  ftronger  by  the  Conqueft  of  two  Kingdoms. 

Egbert  beholding  with  pleafure  how  all  things  confpired 
to  favour  his  defigns,  refolved  to  invade  Mercia  in  the  firft 
place,  plainly  forefeeing,  could  he  conquer  that  Kingdom, 
the  reft  would  make  no  long  refiftance.  Mercia  and  Eaji- 
Anglia  made  but  one  body  ever  fince  their  union  by  Offa. 
But  as  this  union  was  not  cemented  by  the  mutual  Affecti- 
ons of  the  two  Nations,  it  was  rather  deftruclive  than  ad- 
vantageous to  the  State.  The  Ea/1-Angles  looked  upon  the 
Mercians  as  their  hateful  mailers  ;  whilft  the  Mercians  on 
their  part,  treated  the  Eajl-Angles  with  haughtinefs,  as  a  con- 
quered Nation.  This  being  the  Cafe,  it  was  much  more 
eafy  for  Egbert  to  foment  theirmutualFnmity,  thanforthem 
to  reap  tire  benefit  of  their  Union.  For  this  reafon  Egbert, 
to  accomplifh  his  ends  with  the  more  eafe,  increafed  their 
animofity  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  not  doubting  but, 
could  he  once  bring  them  to  an  open  rupture,  they  would 
fo  weaken  one  another,  as  never  more  to  be  able  to  relift 
him.  It  is  ftrange,  fince  this  maxim  is  univerfaily  known, 
JVe  muft  divide  thofe  whom  we  would  dejlroy,  it  fliould  fo 
frequently  happen  that  they  againft  whom  it  is  pra&ifed, 
fhould  attend  fo  little  to  it.  That  the  Eajl-Angles,  blinded  by 
their  extreme  defire  of  freeing  themfelves  from  the  Mercian 
Yoke,  without  a  moment's  confideration  followed  the  ad- 
vice fecretly  given  them  by  Egbert,  of  taking  up  Arms  for 
the  recovery  of  their  Liberty.     Their  attention  to  their 


Tho'  he  was  ignorant  that  Egbert  intended  the  Conqueft     prefent  Intereft,  prevented  them  from  reflecting,  that  after 


of  all  England,  he  could  hardly  doubt  but  he  defign'd  to 
enlarge  his  dominions  at  the  expence  of  his  Neighbours. 
And  therefore,  dreading  the  Storm  might  fuddenly  fall  on 
him,  he  believed  that  by  attacking  him  before  he  was  ready, 
he  lhould  break  his  meafures  and  compel  him  to  be  quiet. 
To  this  end,  he  advane'd  with  his  Army  as  far  as  Ellandu- 
num near  Salisbury  ( i ),  where  contrary  to  his  expectation 
he  met  his  Enemy,  whom  he  thought  to  have  furpriz'd  un- 
awares. The  two  Armies  coming  to  an  Engagement,  the 
Mercians  were  routed  with  fo  great  Lofs,  that  it  was  not 
poffible  for  Bernulpb  ever  to  retrieve  it. 

This  Victory  procur'd  Egbert  two  great  Advantages. 
Firft,  As  it  very  much  weakened  the  King  of  Mercia,  who 
alone  was  able  to  withftand  him.  Secondly,  As  it  opened 
the  way  to  the  Conqueft  ot  Kent,  for  which  Bernulpb  him- 
felf  had  given  a  pretence,  by  attacking  him  firft.  This 
Conqueft  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  his  becoming  mafter 
of  all  the  Country  between  the  Thames  and  the  Sea.  Be- 
fides, by  beginning  the  execution  of  his  Defigns  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Kent,  he  was  the  lefs  apprehenfive  of  alarm- 
ing the  Northumbrians,  who  were  too  remote  to  concern 
themfelves  with  what  was  tranfacting  beyond  the  Thames. 

Purfuant  to  this  Refoktion,  Egbert  fent  his  Son  Ethel- 
voolph  witli  a  powerful  army  into  Kent.  Baldred,  unpre- 
pared againft  an  Invafion,  preffed  in  vain  the  King  of  Mercia 
to  come  and  affift  him.  Bernulpb  was  difabled,  by  his  late 
defeat,  from  bringing  an  army  fo  foon  into  the  field.  Be- 
fide;',  Egbert  had  fo  ported  himlelf,  that  it  was  not  poffible 
to  relieve  Kent  without  overcoming  his  Army,  which  as 
Bernulpb  could  not  pretend  to  attempt,  the  burden  of  the 
war,  n^twithftanding  hisweaknefs,  was  tobe  fuftained  by 
Baidrcd  alone.  However  he  hazarded  a  Battle ;  but  being 
vanquilhed,  retired  into  Mercia,  leaving  his  Kingdom  to 
the  young  If'ejl-Saxon  Prince,  who  became  mafter  of  it 
without  any  difficulty.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  Kent  was 
united  to  thofe  of  Wcffex  and  Sujfex,  and  by  that  means 
Egbert  faw  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  Country  ly- 
ing South  of  the  Thames. 

This  firft  ftep  being  taken,  Egbert  rendred  himfelf  alfo 
mafter  of  the  Kingdom  of  EJfex,  which  is  all  Hiftorians 
fay  of  it,  without  mentioning  any  one  Circumftance :  So 
imperfect  is  the  Hiftory  of  that  Kingdom. 

Tho'  the  Conqueft  of  thefe  two  Kingdoms  was  a  great 
ftep  towards  fubduing  the  reft,  yet  the  mod  difficult  Task 
was  ftill  behind ;  namely,  the  Conqueft  of  Northumberland, 


(1)  lh^den  hys,  that  ElindoH  (  as  he  calls  it )  was  in  Hamptunenji provim 
Ste  C«mdi>i  in  rYiltp>ire,     Mr.  Ldnberd't  Supposition  i:  mult  probable 


they  had  been  fubfervient  to  Egbert's  defign,  they  would  be 
ftill  lei's  able  to  withftand  him  than  the  Marians.  It  is 
true,  Egbert,  pretending  to  have  no  other  view  but  their 
Intereft,  caufed  whatever  was  moil  capable  to  excite  them 
to  a  revolt,  to  be  laid  before  them.  His  Emiffaries  told 
them,  there  never  was  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  reco~ 
vering  their  Liberty :  That  the  Mercians  were  fo  extreme- 
ly weakened  fince  the  battle  of  Ellandunum,  that  they  were 
hardly  able  to  maintain  their  tyranny  over  the  Eajl-Angles : 
That  befides,  Egbert  was  fo  incenfed  againft  Bernulpb  that 
he  would  readily  affift  them,  having  publickly  declared 
as  much.  This  was  diffident  to  induce  the  Eajl-Angles 
to  revolt.  The  pleafure  of  thinking  they  fhould  be  freed 
from  their  dependance  on  the  Mercians,  banifhed  from  their 
thoughts  the  fear  of  becoming  fubjeit  to  the  JVeJl-Saxons. 
Thus  refolved,  they  took  up  Arms,  and  chofe  a  General, 
whofe  name  Hiftorians  have  neglected  to  relate.  Bernulpb 
informed  of  their  motions,  thought  he  could  not  be  too 
fpeedy  in  putting  a  flop  to  an  evil  that  feemed  of  fo  dan- 
gerous a  confequence.  With  the  firft  Troops  he  could 
draw  together,  he  marched  againft  the  Eajl-Angles,  but  in- 
ftead  of  chaftifing  them,  as  he  vainly  hoped,  was  defeated 
and  llain. 

The  Eajl-Angles  were  mightily  encouraged  by  this  Sue-  Malresi-, 
cefs,  without  difheartning  however  the  Mercians,  who 
made  frefh  attempts  to  reduce  the  Rebels.  They  forth- 
with elect  a  King,  named  Ludican,  who  endeavours  to 
continue  the  War,  whilft  the  Eajl-Angles  are  preparing 
to  receive  him,  in  expectation  the  King  of  IVqfex  would 
not  fail  them  upon  occafion  according  to  his  Promile. 
Ludican  adtually  entered  Eajl-Anglia  widi  a  numerous 
Army  ;  but  Death  prevented  him  from  making  any  Pro- 
grefs,  and  rendered  his  preparations  for  that  Campaign  of 
no  Effect.  Some  fay,  he  was  (lain  in  a  Battle  :  Others 
affirm,  the  Eajl-Angles  found  means  to  free  themfelves  from  Afl-  AnJ, 
the  dread  of  this  Prince,  by  caufing  him  to  be  afiaffinated. 
Whether  the  Mercians  difcovered  that  Egbert  privately 
affiited  the  Eajl-Angles,  or  the  Conquefts  already  made  by 
that  Prince,  opened  their  Eyes,  they  were  fenfible  at 
length,  the  maintaining  their  dominion  over  Ea/1-Anglia, 
was  not  fo  much  the  bufinefs  of  die  prefent  War,  as  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  own  Liberties.  Jn  this  belief,  they  re- 
folved to  exert  their  utmoft,  and  chufe  a  King  of  known 
valour,  without  regarding  the  Interefts  of  the  feveral  Fac- 
tions, which  till  then  had  kept  them  divided.     Theirchoice 

,  p.  2  $:•..  The  Annotatorupon  Camden  thinks  it  was  £/"i£</cn,  near  Higbwartb* 
That  iiviasE/liifietdaax  Wincb^hr»    OiHim.  'Topograph, 
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fell  upon  U'itghph,  a  Lord  of  great  Merit,  whofeSonhad 
married  a  Daughter  of  King  Cenulph.     If  the  new  King 
had  been  to  deal  with  the  Eaft-Augles,  probably  he  would 
have  ended  the  war  to  his  advantage.     But  inftead  of  aim- 
ing at  the  reduction  of  Eaft-Anglia,  he  was  very  much 
embaraffed  to  defend  his  own  dominions.     Egbert  tearing 
the  ftate  of  affairs  might  be  changed  under  a  new  Prince, 
whofe  valour  he  was  no  ftranger  to,  no  longer  delayed  to 
declare  openly  for  the  E  aft -Angles.     Hitherto  he  had  only 
aflifted  them  privately,  at  leaf!  he  had  not  appeared  as  a 
party   in  the  war,  railed  by  him  between  them  and  the 
Mercians,  with  the  fole  aim  that  they  might  weaken  one 
another.     But  as  foon  as  the  preparations  of  the  Mercians 
gave  him  room  to  fear  the  balance  would  incline  too  much 
on  their  fide,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  take  other  mea- 
fures,  by  publickly  aflifting  the  Eaft- Angles,  and  declaring 
war  with  the  Mercians.     Witglaph  ufed  his  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  withftand  the  united  forces  of  the  Eaft- Angles and 
Weft-Saxons.     He  even  frequently  tried  the  fortune  of  his 
Arms  in  skirmifhes  and  conflict,  but  always  with  ill  fuc- 
ccfs      At  length,  having  loft  a  great  battle,  and  finding 
his  cafe  defperate,  he  fled  to  the  Abby  of  Croyland,  where 
he  lay  concealed  three  Months.     In  the  mean  time,  Egbert 
purfuing  his  viftory,  became  mafter  of  Memo,  without 
any  oppofition.   Hedefignedto  unite  it  to  the  reft  of  his  do- 
minions, but  by  the  mediation  of  Siward  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land, Wiglaph  was  reftored  to  his  Kingdom,  on  condition 
of  paying  homage,  and  becoming  tributary  to  the  Con- 
queror. ,        .  _  ,     , 
After  the  Eaft- Angles  had  been  fubfervient  to  Egbert  s 
Defigns,  they  were  glad  to  be  received  into  his  Protection, 
on  afmoft  the  fame  Terms  with  the  Mercians,  fo  that  all 
the  advantages  procured  them  by  the  War,  was  the  change 
of  one  Mafter  for  another. 

Northumberland  alone  remained  as  yet  free  from  the  do- 
minion of  Egbert.  But  that  Kingdom  was  little  able  to 
preferve  her  Liberty,  confidering  the  ill  fituation  of  her 
Affairs.  Andred,  who  then  reigned,  was  a  King  in  name 
only.  His  Faction  had  placed  him  on  the  Throne,  not 
that  he,  but  themfelves  might  reign  in  his  Name.  Be- 
fides,  the  Kingdom  was  all  along  rent  by  Parties,  and  fre- 
quently invaded  by  the  Scots,  who  had  over-ran  great 
part  of  its  Territories.  It  was  not  poflible  therefore  for 
the  Northumbrians  to  withftand  the  victorious  Arms  of  the 
Kinf*  of  JVeffex,  or  rather,  of  all  the  raft  of  England, 
which  was  in  that  Prince's  Power.  Accordingly,  when 
Egbert  approached  with  an  Army  that  had  already  con- 
quered four  Kingdoms,  Andred  and  the  Northumbrians  in 
great  Confternation,  and  unable  to  make  head  againft  him, 
lubmitted,  and  accepted  of  the  fame  Terms  granted  the 
Mercians  and  Eaft-Anglians. 

Thus  ended  the  Heptarchy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  feven  Kingdoms,  under  the  Dominion  of 
the  King  of  Weftex.  Indeed  Mercia,  Eaft-Anglia,  and 
Northumberland,  ftill  preferved  a  Shadow  of  Liberty  ;  but 


very  probably  Egbert  would  not  have  fufitred  other  Kir,^ 
to  be  cliolen,  after  the  Death  of  thofe  wiio  were  then  on 
the  Throne,  if  the  Danes,  who  fhortly  after  began  their 
Invailons,  had  given  him  time  to  take  other  Mea- 
fures. 

The  Government  of  the  Heptarchy,  reckoning  from 
the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  laft  of  the 
feven  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms,  held  two  hundred  and  forty 
three  Years.  But  if  the  time  fpent  by  the  Saxons  in  their 
Conquefts,  be  added,  from  the  Arrival  of  Heng.ft  to  that 
of  Crida,  the  Heptarchy  will  be  found  to  have  liifted  three 
hundred  and  feventy  eight,  from  its  beginning  to  its  Dil- 
folution. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Diffolution  of  the 
Heptarchy,  they  will  very  readily  occur.  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive  one  of  the  principal  was,  the  great  Inequality 
amongft  the  feven  Kingdoms,  three  whereof  vaftly  fur- 
palled  the  reft  in  Extent  and  Power.  Hardly  was  the 
Heptarchy  founded,  when  the  Kings  of  Wejftex  looked  up- 
on Suffix  and  Kent  as  extremely  convenient  for  them,  and 
accordingly  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  fubdued  by 
them  at  different  times.  The  Kings  of  Mercia  had  all 
along  an  Eye  on  the  Kingdom  of  EJJex.  Nay,  it  ap- 
pears they  were  Mafters  of  it  tor  fome  time,  and  in  all 
likelihood  it  was  not  entirely  free,  when  conquered  and 
united  to  his  other  Dominions  by  Egbert.  Eaft-Anglia 
was  an  Objeft  that  continually  inflamed  the  Defires  of  the 
Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  the  fnft  of  whom  carried  it 
at  length. 

Another  Caufe  of  the  Diffolution  of  the  Heptarchy, 
was  the  default  of  the  Male-Heirs  in  the  Royal  Families  of 
all  the  Kingdoms,  IVeJfex  excepted.  Hence  arofe  thole 
Difllntions  among  the  Great  Alen,  which  exceedingly 
weakened  their  refpeclive  States.  We  may  aflign  more- 
over as  another  Caufe,  the  Concurrence  of  various  Cir- 
cumftances,  which  never  met  but  in  the  time  of  Egbert. 
But  chiefly  this  Diffolution  was  owing  to  the  Direction 
of  the  Providence  of  God,  whofe  good  Pleafure  it  was 
to  raife  England  by  degrees,  and  after  feveral  Revolu- 
tions, to  her  prefent  height  of  Grandeur  and  Power. 

The  Conquefts  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  relinquifhing 
of  the  fame  by  the  Romans,  is  the  Subject  of  the  firft  Book 
of  this  Hiftory.  In  the  fecond  the  largeft  and  nobleft 
Part  of  the  I  Hand  is  reprefented  ftruggling  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  to  their  Yoke.  In 
the  third,  I  have  related,  though  in  a  very  general  Man- 
ner, the  Affairs  of  the  Heptarchy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
their  Wars,  the  Succeffion  of  their  Kings  in  each  of  tlie 
feven  Kingdoms,  and  have  concluded  with  fhowing  this 
fame  Heptarchy  turned  into  a  real  Monarchy. 

It  remains  now  that  I  fpeak  of  the  Converfion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  give  a  Repre- 
fentation  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Primitive  State, 
wherein  confifts  the  principal  part  of  the  Englijh  Hiftory 
during  the  Heptarchy. 
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WE  have  feen,  in  the  fecond  Book,  the  horrid 
Defolation  of  the  Britifh  Church,  whilft  ex- 
pos'd  to  the  Barbarity  of  the  Saxons,  who 
thought  it  their  Duty  to  perfecute  the  Chri- 
Jlians.  We  fhall  now  behold  thefe  very  Saxons  from  Per- 
fecutors  grown  Chriftians,  by  the  Direction  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  inceffantly  watches  for  the  Welfare  of 
Mankind,  forming  a  flourifhing  Church  in  the  fame  Pla- 
ces where  they  had  exercis'd  their  Cruelties.  'Tis  not 
our  Bufinefs  to  dive  into  the  Reafons  of  God's  affigning 
different  Periods  to  the  feveral  Nations  of  the  World,  for 
leading  them  into  the  way  of  Salvation.  It  is  fufficient  for 
us  to  know  and  admire,  that  when  the  happy  time  is  come, 
not  only  no  Obftacle  can  obftrudt  the  Execution  of  his  De- 
figns,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  helps  to  accompliih 
them  :  Nay,  the  weaker!  Inftruments,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  acquire  an  irrefiftible  Force. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  and  diftinct  Knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  the  Converfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  the 
moft  remarkable  Occurrences  from  the  Foundation  of  their 
Churches,  to  the  Diflblution  of  the  Heptarchy,  England 
muft  be  confider'd  not,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  one  Realm,  but 
as  divided  into  feven  diftinct  Kingdoms.  Thefe  King- 
doms being  converted  at  different  times,  it  will  beneceffary 
to  treat  of  each  of  them  by  itfelf.  And  therefore,  I  am 
now  about  to  relate  how  the  Gofpel  was  received  by  every 
one  of  them  in  particular,  with  the  moft  memorable  trans- 
actions in  refpect  to  Religion,  from  their  Converfion  to 
their  being  reduced  under  the  Dominion  of  Egbert,  the  firft 
real  Monarch  of  England. 
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King  at  length  to  have  favourable  Thoughts  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Religion,  and  therefore  took  all  Occafions  to  dil'play 
the  Gofpel  Truths  in  the  moft  affecting  Manner.  Belides, 
the  Conventions  Ethelbert  had  from  time  to  time  with 
Luidhard  Bifhop  of  Soijfons,  who  came  over  with  th« 
Queen,  contributed  very  much  to  her  Deli^n.  In  a 
fhort  time,  Ethelbert  was  fo  wrought  upon,  that  if  he  had 
not  yet  Refpect  enough  for  the  Chriftian  Religion  to  em- 
brace it,  at  leaft  he  had  no  Averfion  to  the  Gofpel  or  thofe 
that  profeffed  it. 

In  this  favourable  Juncture  it  was  th3t  Pope  Gregory  I.  f 

fent  Mijfionaries  into  England  to  inftruct  the  Englijh  in  ^^' 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Gofpel.  Gildas  and  Bede  reproach  Bedc,  I,  1. 
the  Britons  bitterly  for  flittering  their  Neighbours  to  live  =■  "'• 
fo  long  in  Paganifm  without  offering  them  their  Afliftance 
to  free  them  from  their  Errors.  But  they  blame  them 
without  Caufe.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  whilft  the  Saxons 
oppreffed  the  Natives  with  all  imaginable  Cruelties,  thefe 
laft  were  very  unfit  Inftruments  to  inftruct  their  Perfecu- 
tors.  Befides  their  continual  Wars  gave  the  Saxons  no 
time  to  turn  their  Thoughts  to  religious  Affairs.  But 
when  they  came  to  be  fettled,  Afliftance  was  not  wanting, 
and  though  it  came  from  far,  it  was  no  lefs  effectual  than 
if  it  had  flowed  from  their  Neighbours.  As  this  here  is 
a  very  remarkable  Epocha  in  the  Englijh  Hiftory,  it  will 
be  proper  to  fhow  the  fecret  Ways  made  ufe  of  by  Provi- 
dence in  the  Execution  of  its  Defigns  in  favour  of  this 
Nation.  In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  look 
back  a  little  to  what  happened  before. 

About  eighteen  or  twenty  Years  before  the  Arrival  of„  d(,   ,• 
the  Roman  Mijfionaries,  in  the  Reign  of  Alia  King  of  c.  1!' 
Deira,  fome  young  Children  were  fent  from  thence  to 
Rome  to  be  fold.     That  fort  of  Trade  was  then  common- 
ly drove  by  the  Englijh,  who  made  no  fcruple  of  felling  M^fi"* 
their  Children,  when  over-ftocked.     Thefe  young  Slaves,    *  m 
being  expofed  to  fale  in   the  publick  Market,  drew  the 
Eyes  of  vaft  Numbers  of  People  upon  them,  who  could 
not  admire  them   enough.       Among  the  reft,    Gregory, 
Archdeacon  of  Rome,  beheld  them  very  attentively.     He 
enquired  particularly  after  the  place  of  their  Birth,  and  the 
Religion  there  profeffed.     As  foon  as  he  knew  they  were 
Englijh  (1),  and  born  of  idolatrous  Parents,  he  refolved 
to  go  and  preach  the  Gofpel  to  that  Nation  ;  and  having 
obtained  the   Pope's  Licenfe,    prepared  for  his  Journey. 
But  the  Romans,  who  had  a  great  Veneration  for  him, 
petitioned  the  Pope  not  to   deprive  them   of  fo  ufefu!  a 
Paftor ;  and  the  Pcpe  complied  with  their  Requeft.      Thus 
Gregory's  Defign    remained  unexecuted.      The  time  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  the  Converfion  of  the  Englijl)  was  not 
yet  come  ;  and  probably,    fuch  were  then   the  Circum- 
ftances  of  the  Nation,   Gregory's  Undertaking  would  have 
met  with  great  Difficulties.       All  England  was  troubled 
with  Wars  and  Commotions,    which  broke  out  afrefh 
continually.      Ethelbert  had  not  yet  efpoufed  Bertha ;  his 
Mind  as  yet  was  unprepared  for  the  Reception  of  the  Gof- 
pel, and  being  Vallal  to  Ceaulin,  he  had  but  little  Power 
to  encourage  Gregory's  Defign.     But  afterwards,   all  Cir- 
cumftances  were  equally  favourable,  and  helped  to  promote 
it.       Gregory,    now  become  Bifhop  of   Rome,    called  to 
mind   his  former  Project  of  converting  the  Englijl) ;  and 
though  by  reafon  of  his  Dignity,  which  obliged  him  to  re- 
fide  at  Rome,  he  could  not  go  in  Perfon,  he  fent  thole 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  infpiring  the  People  with 
a  Relifli  for  the  Gofpel.      He  chofe  for  this  Purpofe  forty  Thorr, 
Benedicline  Monks,  with  Aujlin  at  their  Head,  in  quality 
of  Abbot  (2).      In  all  appearance,   Bertha  had  acquainted 
the   Pope  how  well  affected  the  King  her  Husband  flood 
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AS  Kent  was  firft  converted,  I  fhall  begin  with  that 
Kingdom.  But  becaufe  feveral  Accidents  confpir'd  to 
this  Event,  it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  have  a  juft  No- 
tion of  the  Thing,  to  fet  them  all  in  one  View  before  the 
Reader. 

I  have  fpoken  in  the  Hiftory  of  Kent,  of  Ethelbert's 
Power  over  the  reft  of  the  Kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  and 
intimated,  that  his  Neighbourhood  to,  and  Alliance  with 
France,  did  not  a  little  contribute  towards  it.  For  this 
Reafon  he  omitted  nothing  to  cultivate  a  ftrict  P'riendfhip 
with  the  French,  well  knowing  how  much  it  might  turn 
to  his  Advantage.  The  Means  he  judged  moft  proper  to 
this  End,  was  the  demanding  a  French  Princefs  in  Mar- 
riage ;  accordingly  he  caft  his  Eyes  on  Bertha,  Daughter 
of  Chercbirt  King  of  Paris,  fie  at  firft  met  with  fome 
Obftacle.     Chilperie,  who,   after  his  Brother  Cherebert's 

Death,  had  been  as  a  Father  to  this  Princefs,  would  not 

hear  a  word  of  the  Match,  on  account  of  Ethelbert's  be- 
ing an  Idolater;  and  this  for  fome  time  put  a  flop  to  the 

Matter.     But  Ethelbert  found  Means  to  remove  this  Diffi- 
culty, by  promifing  to  let  Bertha  have  the  free  Exercife  of 

her  Religion,  and  bring  over  with  her  a  certain  Number  of 

Ecclefiafticks.     Upon  thefe  Terms  the  Princefs  was  given 

him  in  Marriage.     Chilperie  her  Uncle,  was  in  hopes  that 

as  fhe  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  her  Religion,  fhe  would 

be  fo  far  from  turning  Heathen  herfelt,  that  fhe  would 

contribute   to   the  Converfion  of  the  Englijl)    Monarch. 

And  in  this  his  Expectations  were  anfwered.     As  foon  as 

they  came  together,  fhe  fpared  no  pains  to  gain  his  Love 

and  Efteem   by  her  affable  and  condefcending  Behaviour. 

Ethelbert,  charm'd  with  the  good  Qualities  of  his  Spoule, 

had  all  the  Value  and  Affection  for  her  fhe  could  defire.     In 

this  agreeable  Situation  Bertha  juitly  hoped  to  bring  the 

(1)  Bide  has  either  invented  or  life  heard  that  Pope  Gregory  made  divers  Lathi  Alhifions  upon  th?  Anfwers  to  his  Quelrions  concerning  thofe 

Boys.     Part  ■  ,     ng  told  they  were  ;ln;li,  he  replied,  Bene,  nam  Angelica™  habentjaciem.     Hence  fome  have  imagined,  (particular!-.  I'erftepan] 

that  the  Name  oi  Angli  come     from  Angeluu     Whereas  it  is  plain,  their  being  callM  Ar.^'.:  gave   01    ifion   to  -Crerorft   Pun. 

(?.)  He  v/a,  Lhtn  Abbot  ot  St.  Gregorj'i  at  Rime.     Spetmar..  Cone.  Vol. I.  p.  92.     A'..;.... 
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With  regard  to  Religion,  fince  they  were  ordered  to  land 
in  Kent.  Auftln  and  his  Companions  (1)  having  palled 
through  France,  where  they  were  fupplied  with  Interpre- 
ts, arrived  at  the  Ifle  of  Than*  (2),  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  597.  As  loon  as  they  were  landed,  he  fent  the 
King  word,  that  he  was  come  into  his  Dominions  with  a 
Company  of  very  honeft  Men,  to  bring  him  a  meffage  oi 
the  greateft  Importance,  and  inftruft  him  in  what  would 
procure  him  everlafting  Happinefs.  Upon  this  Informa- 
tion, Etbelbert  ordered  them  to  flay  where  they  were,  de- 
fining to  go  himfelf  and  hear  from  their  own  Mouths 
the  occafion  o"f  their  Journey.  Some  few  Days  after,  he 
went  to  the  Ifie  of  Tbanet,  in  company  with  the  Queen, 
who,  in  all  likelihood,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Reafon 
of  AuJ/in's  coming.  As  foon  as  the  King  arrived,  he 
feated  himfelf  in  the  open  Air,  being  apprehenfive,  zsBcde 
fays,  of  Charms  or  Spells,  which  in  the  open  Field,  lie 
thought,  could  have  no  Power  over  him.  Then  order- 
ing the  Strangers  to  he  called  before  him,  he  asked  them 
what  they  had  to  propofe.  Auftln,  who  was  the  Spokef- 
man,  made  a  long  Harangue,  preaching  the  Gofpel  in  a 
forcible  and  zealous  manner,  fays  the  fame  Hiftorian, 
though  he  relates  not  one  word  of  his  Sermon.  Etbelbert, 
inform 'd  by  the  Interpreters  what  Auftln  had  faid,  return- 
ed him  this  Anfwer:  "  Your  Propofals  are  noble,  and 
"  your  Promifes  inviting.  But  I  cannot  refolve  upon 
"  quitting  the  Religion  of  my  Anceftors,  for  one  that 
"  appears  to  me  fupported  only  by  the  Teftimony  of  Per- 
"  ions  that  are  entire  St.  angers  to  me.  However,  fince, 
"  as  I  perceive,  you  have  undertaken  fo  long  a  Journey 
"  on  purpofe  to  impart  to  us  what  ycu  deem  moll  im- 
"  portant  and  valuable,  you  fhall  not  be  fent  away  with- 
"  out  fome  Satisfaction.  I  will  take  care  you  are  treated 
"  civilly  in  my  Dominions,  and  fupplied  with  all  Things 
"  neccflary  and  convenient.  And  if  any  of  my  Subjects, 
"  convinced  by  what  you  fhall  fay  to  them,  defire  to 
"  embrace  your  Religion,  I  fhall  not  be  agairift  it." 

This  firft  Step  being  taken,  the  Queen  got  leave  for  the 
MiJJionaries  to  iettle  at  Canterbury,  the  Capital  of  Kent, 
where  file  took  care  to  provide  them  with  convenient 
Lodgings,  and  procure  them  the  liberty  of  preaching  to  as 
many  as  had  the  Curiofity  to  hear  them.  They  made  fo 
good  ufe  of  this  favourable  Juncture,  that  in  a  fhort  time 
teveral  of  the  principal  Saxons  embraced  the  Chriftian  Faith. 
The  fwift  Progrefs  of  the  Gofpel  at  Canterbury,  railed  the 
King's  Curiofity  to  be  more  particularly  inftructed  in  the 
nature  of  the  Religion  thofe  Strangers  preached.  At  length 
by  the  Perfuafions  of  the  Queen,  and  frequent  Conferences 
with  Auftin,  he  received  Baptifm,  about  a  year  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Aliffionaries.  The  Converfion  of  the  King 
being  followed  by  that  of  Multitudes  of  his  Subjects,  the 
Queen's  Chapel,  which  flood  without  the  City  (3),  foon 
became  tco  little  to  hold  them.  And  therefore  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  one  of  the  Heathen  Temples  into  a  Church, 
which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Pancrace.  Shortly  after  feveral 
other  Temples  were  ferved  in  the  fame  manner  by  Ethel- 
berth  Order,  and  the  Foundations  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
were  laid  ;  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  was  afterwards  called  St.  Thomas.  Aujiln  began  alfo  a 
Monaftery  which  he  had  not  the  Satisfaction  to  feefinifh'd. 
Peter  one  of  his  Companions,  was  the  firft  Abbot.  It  was 
called  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Auguftln,  from  its  Founder.  E- 
thelbtrt  at  length  leaving  Canterbury  to  the  Italian  Monks, 
went  and  kept  his  Court  at  Reculver. 

Thus  began  the  Converfion  of  the  Saxons  in  England. 
AujVm  and  his  Fellow-labourers  were  the  Inftruments  made 
ufe  of  by  Divine  Providence  to  turn  them  from  their  idola- 
trous SupcrfHtions  to  the  Light  of  the  Gofpel  ;  a  Blefling 
their  Brethren  in  Germany  enjoyed  not  till  Two  hundred 
years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great.  Etbelbert 
promoted  to  his  utmolt  the  Converfion  of  his  Subjects,  but 
without  ufing  the  leaft  Violence  or  Compulfion,  having 
learnt  of  his  Inllructors,  as  Becle  exprefly  obferves,  that 
God  requires  none  to  ferve  him,  but  thofe  who  do  it  with 
a  willing  Mind.  It  were  to  be  wifh'd,  all  Chriftian  Princes 
would  follow  his  Example  !  The  Saxons  were  fo  eager  to 
embrace  the  Gofpel,  that,  if  Hiftorians  may  be  credited, 
Aufin  in  one  day  baptized  Ten  thoufand  in  the  River  Swale, 
which  runs  into  the  Thames. 
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This  fwift  Progrefs  of  the  Gofpel  in  Kent  making  Auftln 
believe  he  fhould  meet  with  the  fame  Succefs  every  where, 
he  looked  upon  all  England  zs  already  converted.  PolTefs'd 
with  this  Notion,  he  haflened  to  Aries,  to  get  himfelf  con- 
fecrated  Archbifhop  of  the  Saxons,  by  Etherius  [or  Figilius,] 
then  Archbifhop  of  that  Place.  Had  he  been  contented  with 
the  bare  Title  of  Bijliop,  one  fhould  not  have  wondered  at 
it  (4).  But  it  is  really  furprizing,  that  he  fhould  afpire  to 
the  Archicpijiopal  Dignity,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  Bi- 
fhop  under  lgis  Jurifdic'tion.  It  is  true  the  Pope  had  pro- 
mifed  to  make  him  an  Archbifhop,  in  cafe  his  MiJJion  met 
with  Succefs.  But  in  all  appearance,  Gregory,  by  Succefs, 
meant  the  Converfion  of  the  Englijh  Nation  in  oeneral, 
and  not  of  a  part  only  of  one  of  the  leaft  Kingdoms  in  the 
Heptarchy.  How  great  Progrefs  foever  Aufin  had  made 
for  the  time  he  had  been  in  England,  yet  was  it  nothing 
in  companion  of  what  remained  to  be  done.  His  hafte 
therefore  to  be  made  Arcbbijhop  and  Primate  of  England, 
when  there  was  but  one  fingle  Church  there,  docs  not  re- 
dound much  to  his  Credit.  All  that  can  be  (aid  in  his  Ju- 
llification,  is,  that  the  Progrefs  of  Chriftianity  at  Canter- 
bury, made  him  imagine  the  Converfion  of  all  England 
was  at  hand.  And  indeed,  not  long  after  his  return  from 
Aries,  he  erected  an  Epijcopal  See  at  Rochefer,  of  which 
Juftus,  one  of  his  Companions,  was  the  firft  Bifhop. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  the  Gofpel  had  alfo  been  preached  in 
that  City,  and  made  fome  Progrefs  there. 

Aujhn  mull  needs  have  entertained  great  Hopes  of  his  Bede,  1.  1. 
Miffon,  fince  fearing  he  fhould  want  Labourers  in  the  ap- c-27, 
proaching  Hai  vef,  he  fends  Peter  and  Laurence,  with  two 
others  of  his  Companions,  before-hand  to  Rome,  to  acquaint 
the  Pope  with  his  Wants,  and  inform  him  how  Matters 
flood.  He  took  this  Opportunity  alfo  to  defire  the  Pope's 
Refolution  of  certain  Queflions,  which  appeared  to  him 
difficult,  and  might,  he  forefaw,  puzzle  him  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  new  Church. 

The  Letters  of  Aufin,  and  the  Accounts  of  thofe  he 
had  fent,  infpired  Gregory  with  fo  high  a  Conceit  of  this 
Miffion,  that  looking  upon  the  Converfion  of  the  Englijh  as 
accomplished,  though  it  was  but  juft  begun,  he  fent  the 
Pall  (5)  to  Aujlin,  asaMark  of  Diftinction  and  Honourto 
this  new  Apofle.  He  ordered  him  alfo  to  erect  Bijhops  Sees  Greg.  EP. 
in  feveral  Places,  particularly  at  York,  where  was  to  be  a  I5-  L  "• 
Metropolitan  with  twelve  Suffragans,  and  that  after  the 
Death  of  one  of  the  two  Archbifhops,  the  Survivor  fhould 
confecrate  another  in  his  Place,  and  have  the  Precedence 
of  him  (6).  T he  reafon  of  this  Preference  with  record 
to  Tori,  was,  becaufe  it  had  formerly,  under  the  Romans, 
been  an  Archbifhoprick  as  well  as  London  and  Caerleon. 
As  for  this  laft,  it  being  then  in  the  Hands  of  the  Britons, 
and  already  an  Archbifhop's  See,  though  not  under  the 
Pope's  Jurifdiction,  there  was  no  occafion  to  mention  it. 
Gregory's  Intent  therefore  in  making  London  an  Archbi-  Rog.  Wen. 
fhoprick,  was  to  reflore  tilings  to  their  former  State.  M.Wert. 
But  however,  he  afterwards  alter'd  his  Meafures  at  the  f ',  Mcalmfl* 
inftance  of  Aufin,  who  was  defirous  of  procuring  that 
Honour  for  Canterbury,  the  Metropolis  of  Kent,  where  he 
had  begun  to  exercife  his  Min  ferial  Funnions.  The  Pope's 
View  then,  was  only  to  put  Things  upon  an  antient  foot, 
when  in  his  Anfwer  to  Aufin,  he  told  him  he  meant,  that 
the  two  Archbifhops  of  London  and  York  fhould  be  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  however,  that  Aufin  during  Life, 
fhouJd  have  Jurifdiction,  as  well  over  them,  as  all  the  reft 
of  the  Bifhops  of  Great-Britain. 

But  all  the  Pains  Gregory  was  at,  came  to  nothing  for 
{he  prefent,  fince  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  far  enough 
from  extending  to  Northumberland.  However,  the  great 
Hopes  he  had  conceived  from  the  Letters  and  Meflengers 
of  Au/lin,  induced  him  to  give  Directions  concerning  the 
Englijh  Churches,  jufl  as  if  they  had  been  really  formed. 
Belides  thefe  general  Orders,  he  exhorted  Aufin,  in  the 
fame  Letter  (7),  not  to  be  elated  at  his  having  received 
from  Heaven  the  Gift  of  Miracles,  which  makes  it  proba- 
ble, word  had  been  fent  him,  that  feveral  Miracles  had 
been  wrought  by  Aujlin.  He  charged  him  alfo,  not  to 
pull  down  fuch  Idol  Temples  as  were  fit  to  be  converted 
into  Churches,  but  to  confecrate  them  by  fprinklino;  Holy- 
Water,  and  placing  Relicks  under  the  Altars.  And  fince 
the  Saxons  had  been  accuftomed  to  offer  Sacrifices  to  their 


(1)  After  they  were  got  fome  way  on  their  Journey,  reflecting  upon  the  Difficulties  and  Dangers  of  their  Undertaking,  they  un-.nimoufly  re- 
folved  to  return  home.  And  accordingly  lent  Aufiin  to  the  Pope,  to  defire  him  to  excufe  th:m  from  fo  fatiguing  and  dangerous  a  Journey.  But 
Gregory  fent  them  a  Letter,  wherein  he  exhorted  them  to  go  on,  which  they  accordingly  did.     Bede,  1.  i.  c.  z;. 

(a)  And  landed  in  a  Place  called  Rctefiourgb.     ttcm.  p.  1759.     X.  Script. 

(3)  It  was  dcJicitcd  to  St.  Martin,  and  had  formerly  beeH  a   Church  in  the  time  of  the  Remans.      Bede,  1.  I.  c.  zO. 

(4I  Bedc  fays,  that  he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  to  be  only  Bijbop,  1.  1.  0.13;  but  afterwards  he  informs  us,  that  he  was  confecrated  Archbi- 
fhop, c.  27.  Collier  fays,  he  was  cenfecrated  Bifhop  by  the  German  Prelates,  betore  he  came  over  to  England.  This  he  grounds  on  Gregor.  Epifl 
1.  vii.    Ep.  30.      Which  lie   in   Spelman   Cmeil.   Vol.  I.    p.  80.  '        J" 

(s)  ThcPj/Visa  white  piece  cfWollcn  Cloth,  about  the  breadth  of  a  Border,   made  round,  and  thrown  over  the  Shoulders.     Upon  this  are   two  others 

ot  the  lame  Matter  and  Form,  one  of  which  falls  down  on  the  Brenft,  and  the  other  en  the  Back,  with  each  of  them  a  red   Crcls,   feveral  Crolles  ft  the 

Col  mi  being  likowife  upon  the  upper  part  of  it  about  the  Shoulders.    This  Pail  is  laid  upon  St.  Peter's  Tomb  by  the  Pope,  and  then  lent  away  to  the 

refpective  Metropolitans,  which  till  they  have  received  from  the  See  of  Rene,  they  can't  call  a  Catmil,  blels  the  Ctrijm,  confecrate  Clurcia    era  Eilhep 

in  a  Priifl,tec.     At  the  delivery  of  it  they  are  to  Cv/ar  Fealty  tothePope.     The  antient  rail,  hem  ihe  Latin  Pallium,  was  en  entire  and  magnificent 

H      '.  <!  figncd  to  put  the-  Bifhop  in  mind  that  his  Life  fhould  anfwer  up  to  the  Dignity  of  his  Appearance.     Pet.de  Marca, 

[6]  His  wc  rds  are Sit  vero  inter  Londincnjis  &  Eisracen/is  civitatis  Epifeoposin  pofterum  lunor:<  ilia  diiiinciio,  ut  ipfe  prior  habeatur    qui  prius  fu- 

rdinatus,   Bcde,  1.  1.  e.  29.  .  '  * 

(7)  It  is  in  another.     SceBede,  I.  1.  c.  31.    Spdmtn  Ccr.c.  p.  S3,  90.    Brempt.  p.  Z30. 

'*   ,  Goc's 
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God;  on  their  feftival  Days,  he  adviles  that  [upon  the 
Anniverfary  of  the  Saints,  whofe  Relicks  were  lodged 
there,  or  upon  the  return  of  the  Day  of  the  Church's 
Confecration]  they  fhould  kill  fome  Cattle,  and  provide 
an  Entertainment,  to  which  they  were  to  invite  the  Poor. 
At  the  fame  time  he  writ  to  Ethtlbert  and  Bertha,  exhort- 
'  ing  them  to  perfevere  in  the  true  Religion,  and  promote 
the  great  Work  undertaken  by  Aujlin.  Peter  and  -Lau- 
rence, accompanied  with  Mcllitus,  Pauiinus,  Ruffinianus, 
and  fome  other  new  Miffionaries,  brought  back  thefe 
Letters,  together  with  Sacred  Vejfels,  and  Ornaments  for 
the  Altars,  Fjl  merits  for  the  Priefts,  Relicks,  Booh,  and 
other  Things  neceffary  for  celebrating  Divine  Service.  Au- 
jlin received  alfo  the  Refolution  of  the  Queftions  he  had 
lent  to  the  Pope,  which,  with  their  Anfwers,  were  to  this 
ErFcc!. 


601  *■  Shicjllon.  How  are  Bifhops  to  behave  with  refpecT:  to 

Bcjc.  their  Clergy  ?   Into  how  many  Portions  are  the  (Offerings 

at  the  Altar  to  be  divided  ?    And  how  ought  a  Bifhop  to 
act  in  the  Church  ? 

For  Satisfaction  in  the  firft  Point,  the  Pope  refers  him 
to  St.  Paul's  Epijile  to  Timothy.  To  the  fecond,  he  an- 
fwers, That  it  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Church  to  divide 
the  Offerings  into  four  Parts,  one  for  the  Bilhop ;  another 
jbr  the  Clergy ;  a  third  for  the  Poor ;  and  a  fourth  for 
the  Repairs  of  the  Churches.  As  to  the  laft  Article, 
which  would  ha\c  been  very  obfeure,  had  not  the  Pope 
cleared  it  in  his  Anfwer,  he  replies,  That  Aujlin  being  a 
Monk,  ought  not  to  live  apart  from  the  reft  of  the  Clergy, 
but  according  to  the  Practice  of  the  Primitive  Chriftians, 
Aft.  iv.  -2.  Jhiuld  have  all  things  in  common  (1).  He  adds,  if  there 
were  any  Clerks  not  admitted  into  Holy  Orders,  who 
could  not  live  continently,  they  were  to  marry,  and  re- 
ceive the  Stipends  at  their  own  Houfes,  according  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  DiJIribution  was  made  to  each  of  them 
according  to  every  one's  IVants.  As  for  other  Chriftians, 
he  fays,  there  was  no  need  to  prefcribe  any  Rules  in  rela- 
tion to  their  Alms-giving,  fince  our  Saviour  himfelf  fays, 
Give  Alms  offuch  things  as  you  have,  and  behold  all  things 
are  clean  unto  you. 

II.  Quejlion.  Since  there  is  but  one  Faith,  how  comes 
it  that  there  are  different  Cuftoms  in  Churches,  one  man- 
ner of  faying  Mafs  in  the  Roman,  and  another  in  the  Gal- 
ilean Church  ? 

The  Pope  advifes  him  to  felect  from  each  Church,  what 
he  thought  moft  convenient  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

III.  Shtejlion,  What  Punifhment  ought  to  be  inflidted 
on  him  that  has  ftolc  any  thing  from  the  Church  ? 

Gregory  replies,  The  Motives  of  the  Theft  mull  be  con- 
fider'd,  whether  it  was  done  out  of  Neceffity  or  Covetouf- 
nefs,  and  the  Punifhment  to  be  proportion'd  accordingly, 
with  Charity  and  Temper.  As  for  Reftitution,  God  for- 
bid the  Church  fhould  receive  more  than  fhe  loft. 

IV.  Quejlion.  Whether  two  Brothers  may  marry  two 
Sifters,  that  are  no  way  related  to  them  ? 

Gregory  anfwers,  This  may  be  done  very  lawfully. 

V.  £hteflion.  To  what  Degree  of  Confanguinity  are 
Marriages  forbid  ? 

The  Pope  anfwers,  To  the  fecond  Degree  inclufively  and 
no  farther.  He  would  not  however  have  thofe  feparated 
who  have  married  within  the  prohibited  Degrees  before 
their  Converfion,  becaufe  they  did  it  out  of  Ignorance. 
But  he  would  have  all  the  new  Converts  charged  not  to 
prefume  to  do  any  fuch  thing,  and  in  cafe  they  did,  to  be 
debarred  the  Communion. 

VI.  Quefiion.  Whether  a  fingle  Bifhop  may  ordain 
another,  without  the  Affiftance  of  other  Bifhops,  when 
the  Length  of  the  Journey  makes  it  inconvenient  for 
them  to  meet  ? 

Gregory  replies,  That  fince  Aujlin  was  now  the  only 
Bilhop  in  England,  he  might  conjecrate  others  without  any 
Affiftance.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the  like  Inconvenience  for 
the  future,  he  would  have  him  place  Bifhops  fo,  as  that  they 
might  not  be  at  too  great  a  Diftance  from  one  another. 

VII.  Qite/lion.  How  ought  I  to  manage  with  the  Bi- 
fhops of  Gaul  ? 

The  Pope  tells  him,  That  he  allows  him  no  manner  of 
Jurifdiclion  over  them,  becaufe  he  had  no  defign  to  deprive 
the  Archbifhop  of  Aries  of  the  Authority  he  was  in  poflef- 
fion  of. 

VIII.  Shijlion.  Whether  a  Woman  with  Child  ought 
to  be  baptized  ? 

The  Pope  anfwers,  He  faw  no  Inconvenience  attending 
it. 


IX.  QueJIion.  How  long  after  her  lying  in,  ought  a 
Woman  to  come  into  the  Church  ? 

Anfwer.  If  fhe  comes  into  the  Church  the  minute  after 
her  Delivery,  fhe  fins  not. 

.  X-  ^i/lion.  How  long  after  the  Birth,  ought  the  bap- 
tizing ot  an  Infant  to  be  deferr'd  ? 

Anfwer.  A  Child  may  be  baptiz'd  the  Moment  he  is 
born. 

XI.  Queftion.  How  long,  after  a  lying-in,  muft  it  be 
before  a  Man  and  his  Wife  come  together  again ? 

Gregory  is  very  large  in  his  Anfwer,  and  takes  occafion  to 
blame  Mothers  for  not  (tickling  their  own  Children  attri- 
buting the  Rife  of  fo  ill  a  Cuftom  to  their  Incontinence 
And  therefore  he  decides,  that  the  Husband  ou-ht  not  to 
have  to  do  with  his  Wife  till  the  Child  is  wean'd  (2) 
.  XI1-  $uJHon.  May  a  Woman,  during  fome  certain 
times,  come  into  the  Church  ? 

The  Pope  fays  a  great  deal  on  this  head,  and  concludes 
Womens  Infirmities  ought  to  be  no  Obftacle  to  their  going 
to  Churcli  and  praying  to  God. 

XIII.  ghicjlion.  May  a  Man  that  has  lain  with  his  Wife 
come  into  the  Church  or  receive  the  Sacrament,  before  he 
has  wafh'd  himfelf? 

The  Pope  here,  as  ufual,  makes  a  great  many  Diftinc- 
tions,  and  concludes,  fuch  a  Man  had  better  abftain  from 
both  for  fome  time. 

XIV.  ^uejlion.  May  a  Man  after  an  Impure  Dream 
receive  the  Communion,  or  if  he  be  a  Prieft,  adminifter 

The  Pope's  Anfwer  is  full  of  Diftindlions  about  what  is 
and  what  is  not  Sin :  And  concludes  at  laft,  a  Man  in  the 
Cafe  mention'd  ought  not  to  communicate.  He  gives  leave 
however,  for  a  Piieft  in  the  fame  Cafe,  to  adminifter  the 
Sacrament,  if  there  is  no  other  in  the  way  to  officiate  for 
him. 

Thefe  are  the  Difficulties  Aujlin  wanted  the  Pope  to  re- 
folve,  which  don't  ferve  to  give  us  any  great  Idea  of  the 
Abilities  of  this  famous  Apoftle.  However,  Gregory  thought 
fit  to  anfwer  them  fully  and  diftindtly,  as  if  they  had  been 
of  the  utmoft  Importance.  He  had  the  Converfion  of  the 
tnglijh  fo  much  at  heart,  that  inftead  of  giving  Aujlin  the 
leaft  Discouragement,  he  extoll'd  him  mightily.    ' 

Aujiin's  Care  was  not  confin'd  to  the  Converfion  of  the  Bede,  1. 
Saxons  only.  He  undertook  alfo,  what  feem'd  to  him  no  c'  * 
lefs  worthy  of  his  Zeal,  the  bringing  the  Britijh  Bifhops  to 
a  conformity  with  the  Roman  Church  (3),  and  the  making 
them  acknowledge  the  Pope's  Jurifdidtion.  As  this  is  a  re- 
markable Circumftance  of  Aujiin's  Life,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  enlarge  upon  it  a  little.  This  Defign  of  his  was  not  eafy 
to  be  executed.  The  Britons  thought  they  could  juftify 
their  adhering  to  the  fame  Rites  and  Cuftoms  they  had  pra- 
ftis'd  ever  fince  the  Converfion  of  Britain.  Befides,  they 
could  not  conceive,  upon  what  grounds  they  were  oblig'd 
to  conform  to  a  Church  fo  remote,  or  what  Advantage  the 
owning  the  Pope's  Authority  would  be  to  them.  Thefe 
Difficulties  did  not  difcourage  Aujlin.  He  had,  befides  his 
Zeal  for  the  See  of  Rome,  another,  and  perhaps  no  lefs  pow- 
erful Motive,  to  induce  him  to  this  Undertaking,  which 
was  his  Claim  to  the  Primacy  of  all  Britain,  by  virtue  of  the 
Pope's  Grant.  Now,  this  he  could  never  hope  to  attain, 
whilft  the  Britijh  Churches  were  independent  of  the  Pope. 
He  applied  therefore  all  his  Endeavours  to  accomplifh  this 
Enterprize,  which  coft  him  more  Pains  and  Trouble  than 
the  Converfion  of  the  Saxons,  without  having  after  all  the 
Satisfaction  of  reaping  the  Fruits  of  his  Labour. 

The  Gofpel,  as  I  before  obferv'd,  was  preach'd  in  Bri- 
tain, either  by  the  Apoftles  themfelves,  or  by  fome  of  their 
Difciples.  From  thofe  early  Days,  the  Britons  had  con- 
ftantly  adher'd  to  the  Cuftoms  and  Rules  prefcrib'd  to  them 
by  their  firft  Teachers.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  had  made 
feveral  Innovations  in  the  Divine  Service,  to  which  they 
pretended  all  other  Churches  ought  to  conform.  The  op- 
pofition  the  Bifhops  of  Rome  every  where  met  with,  was 
not  capable  to  make  them  drop  their  Pretenfions.  Altho' 
this  Difference  was  of  no  great  confequence,  it  caus'd  how- 
ever, towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  Century,  a  moft  fcan- 
dalous  Quarrel  between  Pope  Victor  I,  and  the  Churches 
of  Afia ;  which  rofe  to  that  Height,  that  the  Pope  for 
no  other  reafon  excommunicated  them  All.  This  Affair 
had  never  been  judicially  decided  :  yet  for  all  that  the  Bi- 
fhops of  Rome  ftuck  to  their  Claims,  and  did  all  that  lay 
in  their  power  to  compafs  their  Ends.  The  Wejlern 
Churches,  as  neareft  Rome,  were  leaft  difficult  to  be  pre- 
vailed with.  Almoft  All,  except  the  Churches  of  Gaul 
and  Milan,  conform'd  at  length  to  the  Roman  Ritual. 
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Clergymen  that  cannot  contain,   may   marry  • 


(1)  Here  in   f>me  Books  is  the  fecond  Qucftion  inferted,  which  runs  thus:   /  dejire  to  knoiu,  ivhctbc 
ana  ij  tbey  marry,  whether  they   muft  return  to  a  fecu/ar  Life?    See    iSfelman  Cone,  Vol.  I.    p.  96, 

(2)  However,  he  allows  thole  that  do  not  fuckle  their  Children,  to  come  together  after  the  ufual  time  of  Purgation. 

(3)  Pix.  about  the  Celebration  of  E after,  Bede,  1.2.  c.  2.  Huntingd.  p.  325.  The  Britons  ufed,  for  rinding  Eafter,  the  Cycle  of  eighty-four  years, 
which  was  called  the  Roman  Account.  But  about  eighty  yeais  after  the  renting  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Romans  left  oft" the  ufe  of  that  Cycle,  and  took  up 
another  ot  nineteen  years  \  and  when  they  had  ufed  this  about  eighteen  years,  coming  then  to  have  to  do  with  thefe  northern  Nations,  they  would  needs  have 
imputed  the  ufe  of  it  upon  them,  as  a  Condition  ot  their  Communion  ;  and  this  was  what  Auflin  attempted  to  do.  Sec  Bp  Lloyd'' 't  Hi jior .  Account ,  p.  67,  &c. 

*  But 
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Bat  Britain,  being  ftill  as  it  were  out  of  the  World,  had, 
fir.ee  the  Eir.baffv  of  Lucius  to  Pope  Eleutherius,  held  very 
little  Communication  with  the  Bifhops  of  Rome.     1  he 
Britons    confider'd  them  only  as  Bifhops  of  a  particular 
Diocefe,  or  at  moft  but  as  Patriarchs,  on  whom  the  Britijh 
Church  had  not  the  leaft  Dependence.     So  far  were  they 
from  owning  the  Pope's  Authority,  that  they  did  not  lo 
much  as  know,  he  pretended  to  have  any  over  them.  But 
Aujiin,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  Zeal  for  the  S, 
Rome,  took  upon  him  to  bring  them  to  acknowledge 
Pope  as  Head  of  the  Church  in  general.     It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  know  how  far  Auftiris  Defigns  reach'd,  fince  it 
docs  not  appear  he  had  any  Injlruclions  from  Gregory  I.  who 
afpir'd  not  to  that  exorbitant  Power  attributed  afterwards  to 
his  Succeffors.     It  rauft  however  be  own'd,  that  Gregory 
laid  claim  to  a  Superiority  over  the  Britijh  Churches,  fince 
in   his  Letter  to  Aujiin,  he  put  the  whole  Mand  entirely 
under  the  Jurifdiftion  of  the  new  Archbifhop.     Indeed  it 
is   not  to  be  fuppos'd  Aujiin  would  have  infifted  fo  much 
upon  that  Point,  had  he  not  been  fure  of  being  fupported 
in  it.     However  this  be,  he  left  no  Stone  unturn'd  to  at- 
tain his  Ends.  . 

The  beft  way,  as  he  thought,  of  proceeding  in  this 
Affair,  was  to  get  the  Britijh  Bifhops  to  meet  him  in  a 
Synod,  in  order  to  debate  upon  what  he  had  to  propofe^o 


a  long 
refufe 


them.     This  being  agreed   to,  he  omi 


tted  nothing  that 
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might  win  them  to  dcTas  he  defired.     But  neither  Promi- 
fes  nor  Threats  could  prevail  with  the  Britijh  Prelates,  to 
admit  of  the  leaft  Change  in  their  antient  Cuftoms.     Bede 
tells  us  that  Aujiin,  finding  no  good  was  to  be  done  by  Ar- 
guments, caufed  a  Saxon  blind  Man  to  be  brought  into  the 
Affembly,  and  when  the  Britons  had  tried  in  vain  to  cure 
him,  he  reftor'd   him  to  his  Sight  by  his  Prayers.     But, 
whether  the   Miracle  admitted  of  fome  Difpute,  becaule 
the  blind  Man  was  a  Saxon  ;  or  Bede,  who  lived  long  af- 
ter the  Fact,  was  wrong  informed ;  the  Britons  flood  out 
againft  this  Evidence.     All  Aujiin  could  obtain,  was,  that 
they  would  meet  again  and  determine  the  Matter  in  a 
more  numerous  Synod  ( 1 ).     At  this  fecond  Council  were 
prefent  feven  Britijh  Bifhops  (z),  accompanied  with  Di- 
noth  Abbot  of  Bangor,  who  brought  feveral  of  his  Monks 
along  with  him.     Before  they  came  to  the  Synod,  they 
advifed  with  a  Hermit  of  great  Repute  among  them,  how 
they  fhould  behave  in  this  Affair.     The  good  old  Man 
told  them,  he  faw  no  reafon  to  admit  of  any  Alterations  in 
their  Divine  Service  upon  the  bare  Requeft  of  a  Man  to 
them  entirely  unknown  :    But  however,  as  the  Effence  of 
Religion  confifted  in  Union  and   Charity,  it  would  not 
be  amifs  to  comply  in  fome  meafure  with  Aujiin,  provi- 
vided   he  was   a   Holy   Man,   and  one  fent  from   God. 
Whereupon  the  Bifhops  defired  to  be  informed,  how  they 
fhould  know  whether  he  was  fuch  a  Perfon  or  not.     He 
replied,  they  fhould  know  it  by  his  Humility,  the  moft  un- 
queftionable  Mark  of  a  true  Chriftian :  and  they  would 
fee  whether  he  was  endued  with  this  Virtue,  by  his  refpect- 
ful  rifing  up  to  falute  them  at  their  coming  into  the  Coun- 
cil-Room; for  if  he  paid  them  not  that  Civility,  it  was  a 
fure  Token  of  his  Pride.    Purfuant  to  this  Advice,  they 
took  care  to  come   laft   upon  the  Place.     And  upon  Au- 
Jiin's  not  ftirring  from  his  Seat  to  falute  them,  they  concei- 
ved an  invincible  Prejudice  againft  him.      Thus  for  a  De- 


Jlin  defpairing  to  overcome  their  Obftinacy,  after 

Difpute,  cried  out,    full  of  Indignation,    Since  you 

Peace  from  your  Brethren,  you  Jha/l  have  War  front  your 

Enemies ;   and  fince  you   will  not  join  with  us  in  preaching 

the  IVord  of  eternal  Life  to  tour  Neighbours,  you  jhall  receive 

Death  at  their  Hands.     Hence  it  appears,  that  Aujiin  had 

not  only  prefled  the   Britons  to  a  Conformity  with  the 

Church  of  Rome,  and  Obedience  to  the  Papal  Authority, 

of    but  alfo  had  reproached  them  for  their   Negligence  and 

the     want  of  Zeal,  in  not  promoting  the  Converfion  of  the 

Saxons.     Perhaps  he  defigncd  to  intimate  to  them,  that 

the  Converfion  of  all  England  ftuck  only  at  the  Union  he 

propofed  to  them.      However  this  be,    thefe  Words  of 

Aujiin  were  looked  upon  as  a  Prediction  of  the  Majfacre 

of  the  Monks  of  Bangor,  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of 

Northumberland.     1  lea\  e  the  Reader  to  judge  whether  tile 

Non-compliance  of  the  Abbot  of  Bangor  to  Aujiin  %  Pro- 

pofal,  was  a  Crime  of  fuch  a  Nature  as  to  deferve  fo  fe- 

vere  a  Punifhment. 

Aujiin  not  having  the  Succefs  he  expec/fed  in  this  Affair, 
confined  himfelf  within  the  true  Bounds  of  his  Miffion, 
and  caufed  the  Gofpel  to  be  preached  to  the  Eajl-Saxons 
by  Mcllitus,  one  of  the  Mijfionaries  fent  him  by  the  Pope, 
of  whom  I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully,  when  I  come  to  the 
Converfion  of  that  Nation. 

Thefe,  in  fhort,  are  the  TranfacYions  of  Aujiin,  com- 
monly called  the  Apojlle  of  the  Englijh,  during  the  eight 
Years  he  lived  in  England.  He  arrived  in  597,  and 
died  in  605,  according  to  the  generally-received  Opinion. 
Some  affirm  he  died  fooner,  and  others,  though  without 
grounds,  bring  his  Death  down  to  61  3  (4).  He  was  bu- 
ried at  Canterbury  near  the  Cathedral,  which  was  not  then 
finifhed,  with  this  Infcription  on  his  Tomb  (5): 


604. 


Here  lies  Auguftin,  the  fitjl  Archbijhop  of  Dorobern,  Bede,  1. 2. 
•who  having  been  fent  hither  by  Gregory  Pontiff  of  Rome,  c'  3" 
and  fupported  by  the  Co-operation  of  God  with  Miracles, 
converted  King  Ethelbert  and  his  Nation  to  the  Faith  ;  and 
having  accomplijhed  the  Days  of  his  Minijlry,  departed  this 
Life  the  ~tb  of  the  Calends  of  June,  in  the  Reign  of  the  faid 
King. 

Aujiin  was  fucceeded   by  Laurentius  (6),  who  was  as  Malmfb. 
follicitous  to  reduce  the  Britons  to  the  Obedience  of  the G-  Pontlf" 
Pope,    and  a  Conformity  to   the  Roman  Church  in  the  cervas. 
Celebration  of  Eajler.     He  wrote  very  preffing  Letters  to  Bede,  1. 2. 
them,    wherein  he  upbraided  them  for  their  Obftinacy, Ci  +• 
bitterly  complaining,  that  a  Scotch  Bifhop,  Dagham  by 
name,  paffing  through  Canterbury,  had  refufed  to  eat  with 
him,  on  account  of  their  difference  of  Opinion  concerning 
Eajlcr-Day.     But  his  Letters  proved  of  no  EffecL 

Gregory  I.  pretended  not  to  a  Jurifdidtfon  over  the 
Britijl)  Churches,  as  Univerfal  Bijhop  ;  a  Title  he  was  fo 
far  from  affuming,  that  he  had  declaimed  againft  it  with 
great  Diflike.  However,  in  all  appearance,  he  believed 
he  might  as  Patriarch  of  the  Weft,  claim  the  Obedience 
of  the  Britijl)  as  well  as  Englijh  Bifhops,  to  his  fpiritual 
Jurifdicfion.  But  Boniface  IV,  who  not  long  after  Gre- 
gory I,  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Rome,  feeing  fupported 
by  the  Emperor  Phocas,  took  upon  him  the  Title  of 
Univerfal  Bijlwp.      This  was  a  frefh  Motive  for  the  Mif- 


fault  in  point  of  Civility,  his  whole  Scheme  that  had  coft    fonaries  in  England  to  renew  their  Endeavours  to  bring  the 


Dinoth'r 
Speech  to 
Auftin. 
Spelman 
Conc.VoI. 
p.  108. 


Bede,  1. 
c.8. 


him  fo  much  Pains  and  Trouble,  fell  to  the  Ground 

As  Aujiin  in  the  Synod  was  earneftly  preffing  the  Britons 
to  fubmit  to  the  Pope,  and  carrying  the  Papal  Prerogatives 
to  a  great  height,  Diuoth,  Abbot  of  Bangor,  made  him 
this  Anfwcr :  "  You  propofe  to  us  Obedience  to  the 
"  Church  of  Rome  ;  are  you  ignorant  that  we  already  owe 
"  a  Deference  to  the  Church  of  God,  to  the  Bifhop  of 
"  Rome,  and  to  all  Chriftians,  of  Love  and  Charity, 
"  which  obliges  us  to  endeavour  by  all  poffible  means  to 
"  affift  and  do  them  all  the  good  we  can  r  Other  Obe- 
"  dience  than  this  to  him  you  call  Pope,  we  know  not 
"  of,  and  this  we  are  always  ready  to  pay.  But  for  a 
"  Superior,  what  need  have  we  to  go  fo  far  as  Romty 
"  when  we  are  governed,  under  God,  by  the  Bifhop  of 
"  Cacrleov,  who  hath  Authority  to  take  care  of  our 
"  Churches  and  Spiritual  Affairs?   (3)."    It  is  faid,  Au- 


Britons  to  own  his  Authority;  but  they  could  not  prevail 
with  them.  And  therefore  Mcllitus  was  fent  to  Rome 
for  bjlruclions  from  the  Pope  upon  this  Head.  But  the 
Death  of  Ethelbert  (7),  which  happened  in  the  mean 
time,  caufed  them  to  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of  this  Mat- 
ter, and  reduced  the  Chriftians  to  a  deplorable  Condition. 
Edbald  Son  and  Succeffor  of  Ethelbert,  being  turned  Pagan 
again,  the  Millenaries  loft  that  powerful  Protection  thev 
had  till  then  fo  profperoully  enjoyed.  To  compleat  their 
Misfortunes,  Sebert  King  of  Ejfx,  who  had  been  conver- 
ted by  Mcllitus,  dying  alio  a  little  after  (8),  his  three  Sons 
who  jointly  fucceeded  him,  apoftatiz'd  from  Chriftianity, 
and  forbad  Mcllitus,  who  was  come  back  from  Rome,  to 
remain  in  their  Dominions.  He  fled  to  Laurentius  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  as  did  alfo  Jujlus  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
chejhr,  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Place  having  in  all  appear- 


606. 


61  J. 


(1)  This  Synod  was  held  at  Auguflin  %- Ac  or  Oah,  on  the  Frontiers  of  the  tVefl-Saxons,  very  likely  in  Worcejlctjkirt.      Beds,  1.2.  c.  2.     Sfcl- 
tian  fuppofes  it   m  :     ar  Aiefric,   (contracted   tor  Aujlm's  ric)  en  the  Borders  of  WorajUrjbin,  towards  Htrefbrd/birc.      Cmcil.  Vol.  I.   p.  107. 

(2)  Thofc  of  Hereford,  Landaff,  St.  Patents,  Bangor,  Chiyd,  Worceftcr,  Morgan.     See  Sfelman  Cone.  Vol.  I.  p.  106 ;  mi  Camden. 

(3)  Eman.  Schcljlratc,  and  other  Rmujb  Writers,  pretend,  that  this  Speech  was  forg'd  fmce  the  Reformation.      Set  Bifinp  I\  icolftm's  Hijhr.  titrar. 
p.  Cjl.   and  Spelman  Cone.  Vol.  1.   p.  108,  109.  *,*,„.,  r.     • 

(4)  Bede  fays  he  died   in  604,   1.  2.  c.  3.    M.  tVtfl.  in  608.    Hcjeden  in  610.    Trivet  and  Pcljd.  Vtrg.  <n  61 1.    Malrlh.  in  6lZ.     See  Spelman  C.-:. 

Vol.  I.   p-  93- 

(5)  The  Infcription  put  upon  his  Tomb  at  firit,  was, 

Inclytus  Anglorum  praeful,  piu',  Se  decus  altum. 
Hie  Auguftinus  recjuielcit  corpore  fandtus. 

His  Body  wis  after  the  finilhing  of  the  Cathedral,  rcmov'd  by  his  SuccclTor  Laurentius,    into  the  North  Porch  of  it;    and    the  other  Infcription 
put  upon  his  Monument.      Bede,  1.  2.   c.  3.      Spelman  Cone.  Vol.  I.   p.  93. 

(6)  Whom  he  had  confecrated   Archbilhop  before  his  Death.      Bede,   1.  2.  c.  3. 

(7)  Jtapin  places  Etbtlbcrt'z  Death  feveral  Years  fooner  here  than  he  did  betcre  in  the  Hiltcry  of  Kent.     He  died  in   613,  fays  Beat,  1.  2.  c.  5. 
fow  place!    it    'k'ivc  in  616.     Sq,ji»th   Brompton,   p.  737,  738. 

if.)  Brampton  lays,  that  he  did  about  the  fame  time  as  King  Etlclbert;  which,  according  to  him,  KisAnmOm.  5:6.  p.  -31,  738 
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ance  abandoned  the  Faith.     Thefe  three  Prelates,  having 
confultcd  together,  refolved  upon  going  into  Frame,  and 
leaving  the  reprobate  Saxons  to  themfelves.     This  fhows 
citlier  that  the  people  of  Kent  and  Ejfex  went  all  back  to 
Paganifm,   or  that  there  were  not  fo  many  converts  as 
Gregory  was  made  to  believe.     Mellitus  and  jfu/hu  went 
oft',  according  to  their  Refolution  ;  but  Laurentlus  ftaid  be- 
hind, though  with  intent  to  follow  them  in  a  fhort  time. 
;,    When  he  was  ready  to  depart,  it  is  affirm'd,  that  lying 
one  night  in  his  Church,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him,  and 
fcourged  him  feverely,   as  a  punifhment  for  ottering  to 
abandon  his  Miffion.     The  day  after  he  went  to  Edbald, 
and  having  fhewn  him  the  marks  of  the  fcourge,  he  con- 
verted him,  and  perfuaded  him  to  difengage  himfelf  from 
his  unlawful  marriage ;  he  having  taken  his  Father's  wi- 
dow to  wife.     So  far  is  certain,  Edbald  was  converted  : 
AH  Hiftorians  are  unanimous  in  That :  but  I  cannot  war- 
rant the  truth  of  St.  Peter's  apparition.      Edbald  being 
thus  returned  to  the  Faith,  recalled  'Ju/ius  and  Mellitus, 
and  reftored  them  to  their  refpeftive  Diocefes  of  Roehejier 
and  London.     But  the  Eaji-Saxons  at  London  refufing  to 
admit  Mellitus,  he  returned  to  Kent,  where  he  foon  after 
fucceeded  Laurent 7 it s  in   the    Archbiflioprick  of  Canter- 
bury (1).     He  is  faid  by  his  prayers  to  have  put  a  flop  to 
a  great  fire,  that   in  all  probability  would  have  reduced 
the  City   to  allies,    and  to  have    wrought    feveral  other 
miracles,    with  which  I  intend  not  to  fwell  this  abridg- 
ment. 

Mellitus  was  fucceeded  by  Jujlus  Bifhopof  Rcchejler{i), 
to  whom  the  Pope  fent  the  Pall.  After  him  came  Hono- 
rlus,  whole  fucceffor  was  Denfdedit.  After  his  death, 
there  was  a  vacancy  for  four  years  (3).  Egbert  and  Of- 
wy,  Kings  of  Kent  and  Northumberland,  having  held  a 
conference  together  about  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  re- 
folved to  fend  IVighard  a  Kenti/li  Prieft  to  be  confecrated 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  at  Rome.  IVighard  dying  there, 
Vitalian  the  Pope  caff,  his  eyes  upon  Adrian  and  Andrew, 
two  Monks,  who  both  refuled  the  Archbifhoprick,  as  too 
great  a  burden  for  them.  Theodoras  a  Greek,  Native  of 
Tarfus  in  Clllela,  to  whom  it  was  alio  offered,  not  having 
the  fame  fcruples,  was  confecrated  at  Rome,  and  departed 
for  England.  The  Pope  ordered  Adrian  to  go  with  him, 
left,  fays  a  Hiltorian,  Theodorus,  being  a  Greek,  might 
introduce  cuftoms  in  Britain  contrary  to  thofe  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  As  this  Prelate  was  the  moft  famous 
that  in  thofe  early  times  filled  the  See  of  Canterbury,  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  take  a  fuller  view  of  him. 

Theodoras  was  a  Prelate  of  diftinguifhed  worth,  as  well 
for  learning,  as  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  folidity  of  Judg- 
ment. But  he  was  of  a  warm  and  imperious  temper, 
a  lover  of  power,  and  could  ill  brook  any  oppofition  to 
his  Will.  Whilft  he  was  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  extending  his  jurifdievtion, 
over  all  England,  which  he  never  neglected,  as  we  fhall 
fee  hereafter  in  the  account  of  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of 
the  other  kingdoms,  particularly  of  Northumberland.  I 
mail  only  oblerve  here,  that  during  his  Life,  he  alone  ex- 
crcifed  the  archiepifcopal  functions,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  incroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  See  of  Tori; 
though  Gregory  I.  had  ordered,  that  after  the  death  of  Au- 
ftin,  the  two  Archbifhopricks  mould  be  independent  of 
each  other.  As  foon  as  he  came  into  England,  he  made  a 
Vlfttation  of  all  the  Churches  in  hisjurifdiction,  and  brought 
the  People  to  a  thorough  conformity  in  the  divine  Service, 
to  the  ufage  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

As  the  Englijh  were  yet  very  ignorant,  Theodorus  en- 
deavoured to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  inftrucl:  them, 
by  erecting  a  School  or  Seminary  at  Crecklade  (4),  where  he 
and  Adrian,  befides  Divinity,  taught  Arithmetick,  Mufuk, 
Ajlronomy,  Greek  and  Latin.  Bede  affures  us,  he  knew 
feveral  of  their  Scholars,  that  could  exprefs  themfelves  as 
readily  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  in  their  own  Language. 
Theodorus  was  not  fatisfied  with  promoting  the  love  of 
learning  among  the  Englijh,  by  Exhortations  and  Inftruc- 
tions  only,  but  alfo  by  the  Books  he  brought,  and  fent 
for,  into  England;  fome  of  which  are  (till  extant  in 
Manufcript,  as  David's  Pfalms,  St.  Chryfojlom's  Homilies, 
and  Homer,  all  written  in  a  beautiful  Hand.  He  com- 
pofed  himfelf  a  large  work  called  Pwnitcntiale,  which  re- 
mained not  long  fince  entire  at  Cambridge  (5),  but  is  not 
to  be  found  there  now.  In  1677,  extracts  of  it,  with  fome 
other  of  his  treatifes,  were  publifhed  at  Paris,  with  notes 
by  Jacobus  Petitus  (6). 


Theoelorus  died  in  690 ;  but  the  See  was  not  filled  till  two      C92. 
years  after,  by  Berthwald  Abbot  of  Reculver  (7),   who,  Be<k>  J- 5> 
having  been  Archbifhop  thirty  eight  years  (8),  gave  place  c-  9' *4" 
by  his  death  to  Tatwine  a  perfon  of  great  Learning  and 
probity.      He  exercifed   his  arcbiepifcopal  functions  near 
two  years  before  he  received  the  Pall ;  which  is  a  clear 
evidence  it  was  not  yet  thought  an  abfolutely  neceliary 
qualification  for  an  Archbifhop.     Tatwine  dying  in  735,       73J, 
Nothelm,  a  prieft  of  the  Diocefe  of  London,  fucceeded  him, 
and  went  and  received  the  Pall  at  Rome,  where  he  was  con- 
fecrated by  Gregory  III.     He  died  in  741,  and  the  year      742* 
following,  Cuthbert  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  was  chofen  in  his 
room.     To  him  fucceeded  Bregwin  of  a  noble  family  in       759* 
Germany.     This  Prelate  was  exemplary  for  his  religious  Gerv"* 
and  holy  life,  during  the  two  years  he  held  the  See.    fam- 
bert  [or  Lambert]  Abbot  of  St.  Aujlin's,  was  his  fucceffor. 
He  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  Churches  of  Mercia 
and  Eajl-Anglia  wrcfted    from    his  jurifdiction,    by   the      _ 
erecting  Lichfield  into  an  Archbifhop's  See,  in  the  reign  of 
Ojfa.     Notwithffanding  all  his  endeavours,  he  could  nei- 
ther prevent  it,  nor  recover  his  rights.     Athelard  his  fuc- 
ceffor was  more  fortunate,  for  he  obtained  what  his  prcde- 
ceffor  had  fued  for  in  vain.     So  the  Churches  of  Mercia 
and  Eajl-Anglia  were  again  fubject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury.     JVulfrid  who  fucceeded  him  in 
804,  was  living  at  the  time  the  Heptarchy  was  reduced  to 
a  Monarchy. 

Before  we  leave  the  Church  of  Kent,  it  will  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  Gregory's  fcheme,  who  had  ordered  Can- 
terbury and  York  fhould  be  both  Archbifhops  Sees,  and  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  remained  unexecuted,  upon  fe- 
veral accounts.  In  the  firft  place,  the  Northumbrians  did 
not  receive  the  Gofpel  fo  foon  as  that  Pope  expected. 
Again,  They  all  deferted  the  Faith,  after  the  retreat  of 
Paullnus,  who  had  received  the  Pall.  Laftly,  the  trou- 
bles Northumberland  was  continually  difturbed  with,  pre- 
vented the  firft  Bifhops  of  York,  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  Pope's  regulation,  which  befides  they  did  not  much  re- 
gard. This  was  the  reafon  Theodorus  became  poffeflcd  of 
all  the  Authority,  as  well  over  the  northern,  as  fouthem 
Churches,  and  tiiat  his  fuccefibrs  making  him  their  prece- 
dent, laid  claim  to  the  Primacy  of  all  England,  exclufive 
of  the  Archbifhop  of  York.  This  proved,  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  ground  of  great  difputes  between  the  two  Arch-  Stubb'' 
bifhops. 

The  Church  of  Northumberland. 

TTAving  already  given  an  account  of  Edwin's  marriage 
■■■  x  with  Ethelburga  of  Kent,  I  fhall  only  add,  that  P an- 
imus, who  accompanied  her  into  Northumberland  as  Bi- 
fhop of  the  Northumbrians,  fpeni  a  whole  year  at  Edwin's 
court,  without  making  any  great  progrefs  among  people 
not  yet  difpofed  to  receive  his  Inftruclions.  But  at  length 
feveral  accidents  concurred  to  encourage  his  zeal  and  pro- 
mote his  defigns,  of  which  I  fhall  give  a  particular  rela- 
tion. 

§>uicelm,  one  of  the  Kings  of  IVeJfex,  bore  the  yoke  of 
Edwin  with  that  impatience,  that  he  refolved  to  free  him-  Bedl;'  '"  ~' 
felf  from  it,  by  means  of  an  Affaflin,  whom  he  fent  to  sax.'  Ann. 
him  on  fome  pretence,  privately  armed  with  a  poifoned 
dagger.  The  Ruffian  being  introduced  into  the  prefence- 
chamber,  took  his  opportunity,  and  made  fo  furious  a 
Pafs  at  the  King,  that  he  was  wounded  through  the  body 
of  Lilla  his  Tavourite,  who  interpofed  himfelf,  and  re- 
ceived the  Blow.  Paullnus  being  informed  of  this  acci- 
dent, haftily  ran  into  the  room,  and  finding  Edwin  in  a 
great  rage  with  the  King  of  IVeJfex,  toU  him,  God,  to 
whom  fuch  wretches  were  an  abomination,  would  not 
fail  to  punifh  fo  horrid  a  villany.  It  is  faid  that  Edwin, 
whom  the  Queen  had  hitherto  follicited  in  vain,  promifed 
at  the  fame  time  to  renounce  Idolatry,  if  the  God  of  the 
Chriftians  would  revenge  him  of  his  enemy.  At  the 
fame  inftant,  news  was  brought  him,  that  the  Queen, 
after  a  hard  labour,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Princefs,  for 
which  he  returned  thanks  to  his  Gods.  Paullnus  for  his 
part,  having  been  in  great  fears  for  the  Queen,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  her  deliverance.  The 
Prelate's  zeal  was  fo  pleafing  to  the  King,  that  immedi- 
ately conceiving  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  he  confented  Paullnus  fhould  baptize  the  new- 
born   infant.      The   young    Princefs,    who  was  named 


(1)  According  to  Malmjb.  Laurtnliui  was  Archbifhop  five  years,  p.  196.     So  Gtrvafius  alfo  fays.     But  Bnmpton  makes  him  to  have  been  Arch- 
biihop fixtecn  Years,  p.  739.  r 

(2)  Mcllitu,  was  Archbifhop  five  years;    Jujtu,  three,  and,  according  to  others  ten;  Brnmut  twenty-fix;  and  DeMeiit  ten.     Malmjb.  p.  106. 

ar'jmpt.   Lreri-ai.  J  *       *       » 

,K(3i  lrTtr'  K!nB  of  *""".'  W,h°/eiE„n,cd,  h„°m  642  t0  664>  ordcrcd  L""  t0  be  kePc  throughout  his  Kingdom  ;  which,  as  far  as  appears,  was 
trie  firlt   Inlhtution  of  It  in  England.     Malmjb.   p.  n.     Bromft.  p.  74.0. 

(4)  About  twenty  Miles  from  Oxford,  in  mitjhin,  from  whence  that  Univerfity  might  be  afterwards  fupplied. 
<5)  in   Jlrnnet  College  Library,  in  Sir  Henry  Sfelman's  time.    Com.  Vol.  I.   p.  154. 
cJrVvui'f"  "  f"d  t0  '"'Ve  been  the  firft  th"  divided  the  Province  of  Canterbury  into  Parijba.     See  Bed,,  Edit.  IrteM,  p.  399,     Sfthuti 

,l\  B,',"^T'd  WaS  the  firft  •SflXOT  Arc!lbim°P.  2"  the  reft  having  been  fent  from  Rome.     Bromft.  p.  742. 
(*)  . Malmjb.  lays    thirty-feven,  (p.  196I  MidCoMi,  thirty-feven  years  and  fix  months,  (p.  1640.) 
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Anficda  was  the  firft  that  received  baptifm  in  Northumber- 
land (1). 

Edwin  however,  not  forgetting  the  perfidioufnefs  of  the 
King  of  Wcffex,  marched  with  an  army  into  his  domini- 
ons, and,  atter  defeating  him  feveral  times,  compell'd  him 
humbly  to  fue  for  peace,  and  make  him  ample  latisfadti- 
on.     But  tho'  he  return'd  with  victory  according  to  his 
wifh,    he  deferr'd  the  performance  of  his  Promifes  (2). 
When  the    Queen  and  Paulinas  prefs'd    him  upon  that 
head,  he  told  them,  the  quitting  his  religion   leem'd  to 
him   to  be  of  that  importance,  that  he  could  not  refolve 
upon  it  without  a  thorough  examination  of  matters.    And 
indeed  he  heartily  fct  about  it,  and  frequently  conferred  with 
Coifi  the  Pagan  high-priett,  upon  the  reafons  alledg'd  by 
Paulinus  in  favour  of  Chriftianity.     Coifi,  perceiving  the 
King  was  very  near  turning  Chriftian,  refolv'd  with  him- 
felf  to  make  his  court  to  him  betimes,  by  conforming  to 
his  will.     It  would  not  perhaps  be  impoflible  in   the  like 
cafe,  to  find  fome  of  this  character  among  the  Chriftian 
Clergy. 

Mean  time,  the  Queen  and  Paulinus  continued  to  fol- 
licite  the  King  to  perform  his  promife ;  and  to  give  the 
greater  weight  to  what  they  laid  to  him,  they  got  the 
Pope  to  write  him  a  Letter.  But  all  would  not  do;  Edvjin 
flill  dcmurr'd,  and  could  not  come  to  a  refolution.  At  laft 
the  circumflances  of  the  Vifion  he  had  formerly  feen  in  the 
Garden  oi  Redowald,  being,  as  it  is  pretended,  revealed 
to  Paulinus,  the  work  was  accomplifh'd  in  an  extraordi- 
nary way.  Bede  relates,  how  that  one  day  as  the  King 
was  furroundcd  with  a  croud  of  Courtiers  (3),  Paulinus 
came  in  fuddenly,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Edwins  head, 
ask'd  him  whether  he  underftood  the  meaning  of  that  To- 
kcn  ?  At  thefe  words,  Edwin  recollecting  what  had  pal's'd 
between  him  and  the  Stranger  in  Redowald's  garden,  threw 
himfelf  at  Paulinus's  feet,  who,  with  an  air  of  authority, 
faid  to  him  thus:  My  Lord,  you  have  efcaped  the  hands  of 
your  Enemies,  and  are  become  a  great  King.  All  that  was 
foretold  you  is  come  to  pafs  ;  it  is  your  duty  now  to  make  good 
your  promife.  Upon  hearing  this,  Edivin  is  faid  to  reply, 
He  was  fully  fatisfied,  and  ready  to  receive  the  Chrijlian 
Faith.  From  that  moment  he  ftrove  not  only  to  be  bet- 
ter inform'd  himfelf,  but  alfo  to  prevail  with  his  fubjecVts 
to  follow  his  example,  and  embrace  the  Gofpel.  To  that 
end,  he  believed  the  beft  way  would  be,  before  he  publick- 
ly  dcclar'd  his  intent,  to  gain  fome  of  his  principal  cour- 
tiers, whofe  example  he  did  not  queftion,  would  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  reft  of  the  nation. 

The  greateft  oppofition  was  moft  likely  to  come  from 
Coifi,  becaufe  it  was  his  intcreft  to  keep  the  people  attach'd 
to  the  worfhip  of  Idols.  But  the  King  was  agreeably  fur- 
priz'd  to  find,  that  inftead  of  oppofing,  he  was  ready  to 
comply  with  his  defire.  One  day  as  the  King  was  dif- 
courfing  with  liim  (+)  upon  this  lubjedt,  the  High-Prieft, 
like  a  good  Courtier,  laid  to  him  :  "  I  have  for  a  good 
"  while  been  ferioufly  reflecting  on  our  religion,  and  on 
"  the  nature  of  our  Gods,  and  mull  own  I  am  not  at  all 
"  fatisfied  in  thefe  points,  neither  can  I  forbear  calling  in 
"  queftion  their  goodnefs,  juftice,  or  power.  Never  per- 
"  haps  did  any  perfon  ferve  them  with  greater  zeal,  re- 
"  fpecl  and  afliduity  than  myfelf.  You,  Sir,  are  a  wit- 
"  nefs  with  what  devotion  and  care  I  have  all  along  per- 
"  form'd  the  functions  of  my  office ;  and  yet  I  never 
"  got  any  thing  by  it :  Neither  is  there  a  Man  in  your 
"  court  but  what  is  better  preferr'd  than  I  am.  Now, 
"  can  I  help  concluding,  that  fince  our  Gods  take  fo 
"  little  care  of  their  moft  fincere  worfbippers,  they 
"  mud  be  either  unjuft,  or  weak,  or  rather  no  Gods  at 
«  all?" 

Edwin,  extremely  well  pleafed  with  this  anfwer  of  the 
High-Prieft,  had  a  mind  likewife  to  know  the  fentiments 
of  another  Prieft  (5)  that  was  next  in  dignity  to  Coifi; 
who,  encourag'd  by  the  example  of  his  Superior,  told  the 
King  :  "  Sir,  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  our 
"  Soul,  the  lefs  we  know  of  it;  it  is  with  our  Soul,  as 
"  with  the  little  Bird  that  came  in  the  other  day  at  one 
"  of  the  windows  in  the  room  where  you  fat  at  dinner, 
"  and  flew  out  immediately  at  the  other.     Whilft  it  was 

l\    rw  "3S  '"Pt'zcli  1n  ^'"[""day,  with  twelve  other  perfons  belonging  to  the  Court.     Bide,  1.  2.  c.  9. 
^  (2J  Bede  fays,  the  reafon  of  it  was,  becaufe  he  would  not  embrace  Chriftianity  without  due  and  mature  deliberation,  and   without  being  fulh- 
c.uuiy  inftrufted  in  the  grounds  of  his  Faith.     Ibid. 

(;)  Bede  Lys,  he  was  fitting  alone  ferioufly  pondering  with  himfelf.     Rapin. 

(4)  In  a  General  Allembly.     Habito  cairn  cum  Sapientibus  Ctnifilia,  fcifcitabatur  figillatim  ab  omnibus,  quails  fibi.  docThina  has  catenus  inaudita. 
It  novus  dignitatis  qui  praedicabatur  cultus  videretur.      Bcde,   1.2.  c.  15. 

[0.   ?,,      ,£a>'s>  jt  was  one  °f  tne  King's  Grmdus: alius  Oplimjlum  Regis.      Bede,   \.  2.   c.  13. 

(6)  The  Temple  was  a  very  famous  one,  it  flood  at  Godmar.bam,  I.  e.  a  receptacle  for  Gods,  in  Toil.Jl.ire:    Near  it  is  Wigbtm,  that  is,  a  place 
of  Idols.     Camden,  p.  738. 

(7)  Which  was  on  Ealter-Day,  April  12.     Shortly  after  his  two  Sons  Cffrid  and  Eadfrid,  and  fevcra!  of  the  nobility,    were  baptized.     P«/i- 
ms  preached  fix  years  together  in  Nor:humbria.     Bede,  1.  2.  c.  14. 

(5)  She  was  daughter  to  Hlreric,   Edwin's  nephew.      Bede. 

'li  •  u '  \lays>  tnat  Bauhnus  coming  one  time  with  the  King  and  Queen  to  a  place  called  AdregriH,  ipent  there  thirty-fix  days  frcm  morning 
till  night,  in  inflruffing  and  baptizing  (in  the  River  GUni)  the  people  that  flock 'd  to  him  from  all  qu.rtir',  1.  2.  r.  14.  This  Adregrm,  as  Bcde 
ebjerves,  ibid,  was  deftmyed  in  his  time:   but  Camden  affirms,  that  it  was  where  Te-verin  in  Nonlxmhertand  now  francs. 

(10)  The  lame  is  faid  of  Aujt'm 5  and  both  the  rivers  are  call'd  H'wate.    Rapii:.     It  may  feem  incredible,  that  fculimti  fhculd  baptize  fo  ma- 
ny in  one  day.     But  this  Difficulty  is  remov'd  in  an  antient  Fragment  quoted  by  Mr.  Camdem.     "   The  Archbiihop,  after  he  had  confecrated  the 
„  S"er         •*'''>  commanded,  by  the  Cryers  and  principal  Men,  that  they  Ihould  with  Faith  go  in  two    by  two,    and  in  the  Name  of  the  Holy 
I  nnity,  baptize  each  ether."      ' 
fii)  And  yet  Bid.  fays,  that- 
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"  in  the  room,  we  knew  fomcthing  about  it  ;  but  as  foon 
"  as  it  was  gone,  we  could  not  fay  whence  it  came,  or 
"  whither  it  was  flown.  Thus  our  Soul  whilft  it  ani- 
"  mates  our  Body,  we  may  know  fome  of  its  properties, 
"  but  when  once  leparated,  we  know  not  whither  it  goes, 
"  or  from  whence  it  came.  Since  then  Paulinus  pretends 
"  to  give  us  clearer  notions  of  thefe  matters,  it  i,  mv  opi- 
"  nion  that  we  give  him  the  hearing,  and  laying  afide  .ill 
"  paffion  and  prejudice,  follow  that  which  fhall  appear 
"  moft  conformable  to  right  reafon." 

This  advice,  that  agreed  1b  well  with  the  King's  inten- 
tions, being  approv'd  of,  it  was  refolv'd  Paulinus  fhould 
explain  himfelf  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Religion,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Pontiff  and  other  Priefts,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  As  loon  as  Coifi  had  heard  the  Biihop-6ut,  he 
declar'd  aloud,  He  could  fee  no  manner  of  reafon  to  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  Edwin  being  thus 
fure  of  the  concurrence  of  the  High-Prieft  and  fome  of 
his  principal  courtiers,  call'd  a  IVittenagemot  or  parliament, 
to  debate,  whether  the  Chriftian  Religion  fhould  be  re- 
ceiv'd  or  not.  But  the  majority  being  determin'd  already 
for  the  affirmative,  it  pal's'd  without  any  oppofition. 
Coifi  was  one  of  the  moft  forward  to  attack  the  Pagan 
worfhip ;  and  being  defirous  to  fhow  fome  marks  of  the 
fincerity  of  his  converfion,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
Priefts,  and  marching  toward  the  Heathen  temple,  darted 
his  Javelin  againft  the  Idcl :  Alter  which  it  was  broke  in 
pieces  by  the  King's  order,  and  the  temple  burnt  to  the 
ground  (6).  The  fame  day  Edwin  was  baptized  (7),  „  ,  , 
with  his  niece  Hilda  (8)  afterwards  abbefs  of  Whitby*  c" 

The  Northumbrians  following  the  example  of  their 
King,  Paulinus,  who  till  then  had  lain  idle,  on  a  fudden 
found  himfelf  fully  employed,  by  the  prodigious  crowds 
that  daily  came  to  be  taught  and  baptiz'd  (9).  But  if  it 
be  true,  as  fome  affirm,  that  he  baptized  in  one  day  ten 
thoufand,  his  inftrudtions  mult  needs  have  been  very  con- 
cife  (10).  A  Church  of  timber  was  haftily  run  up  at  York 
for  the  new  converts,  who  were  very  numerous.  Shortly 
after,  Edzuin  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Church  of  free-ftone 
round  the  former,  which  flood  till  the  other  of  ftone  w,as 
built.  He  had  not  the  fatisfaclion  to  finifh  it,  which  was 
done  by  Ofvald  his  lucceflbr.  Paulinus  is  faid  to  have, 
preached   alfo  at  Lincoln,  where  he  converted  Blecca  the  „  , 

o  /-.  Bede, 

oaxon  LTOvernor.  c-  ,g# 

Thus  was  Northumberland  converted  to  the  Faith  of 
Chrijl.  But  fome  time  after,  Edwin  being  flain  in  bat- 
tle, fuch  defolation  enfued,  that  Paulinus  being  compelled  633. 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  the  Northumbrians  fell  back  again  w-  '•  20- 
to  idolatry.  Anfrid  and  Ofric,  Kings  of  Deira  and  Ber- 
nicia,  followed  the  example  of  their  fubjerSts,  though 
they  had  been  inftru£ted  in  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  had  lived  in  exile.  The  apoftatizing 
of  thefe  two  piinces,  and  the  barbarity  of  Cadivailo  after 
their  death,  almoft  quite  rooted  out  Chriftianity  in  Nor- 
thumberland. During  thefe  calamities,  neither  Prieft  nor 
Monk  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the  reftoring  the  Nor- 
thumbrians to  the  Faith.  fames  the  deacon,  whom 
Paulinus  left  at  York,  was  not  able  alone  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  general  revolt  (11).  Things  remained  in  this  fad 
ftate,  till  Ofwald  afcended  the  throne,  who,  as  foon  as, 
he  had  reflored  peace  and  tranquillity,  laboured  with  all c.  j]\" 
his  power  to  make  religion  flourifh  again.  To  that  end,  S.  Dunelm. 
he  defired  the  King  of  Scot/and  to  fend  fome  Perfons  of 
learning  to  inftruct  his  fubjeits.  Accordingly  Cor/nan, 
a  Monk  of  fona,  of  whom  I  have  elfewhere  fpoken, 
was  lent  with  fome  others  ;  but  he  being  a  Man  of  a 
rugged  temper,  and  difliked  by  the  Englijli,  returned  to 
his  monaftery  ;  and  making  bus  report  of  his  Mijfion  in  a 
full  Chapter,  Aidan,  one  of  the  Brotherhood,  found  by 
what  he  faid,  that  he  had  not  u  fed  that  condefcenfion  toc.  .' 
the  Euglijh  their  circumllances  required,  and  therefore 
told  him,  "  It  is  my  opinion,  Brother,  that  you  have 
"  dealt  a  little  too  roughly  with  thole  you  defigned  to 
"  convert ;  not  remembring  that  the  Chriftian  Religion 
"  ought  to  be  infufed  in  the  Mind,  not  by  violent,  but 
"  mild  and  gentle  methods."  Upon  thefe  words,  the 
Monks  unanimoufly  declared  Aidan  was  the  fitteft  perfon 
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to  be  Tent  to  the  Northumbrians.  He  undertook  the  affair, 
and  being  confecrated  Bifhop,  fet  out  for  Northumberland. 
Bede  gives  Aidan  the  character  of  a  pious  and  religious 
perfon,  but  adds,  his  zeal  was  without  knowledge,  be- 
caufe  he  kept  Ea/hr  after  the  manner  of  the  Eajlern 
Chriftians,  and  not  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  However,  as  much  a  Schifmatick  as  he 
was  in  Bede's  opinion,  nothing  can  be  added  to  his  com- 
mendation of  him  for  holinefs  of  life.  He  not  only, 
fays  he,  inftructed  Chriftians  in  their  duty,  but  alio  gave 
them  an  example  of  a  good  life,  and  fervent  charity, 
which  charmed  the  very  Heathens,  and  allured  them  to 
the  Faith.  His  fuccefs  was  fo  great  among  the  Northum- 
brians, that  they  returned  in  crowds  to  the  profeffion  of 
Chrift.  Ofwald,  who  was  extremely  defirous  of  the 
converfion  of  his  Subjects,  did  all  he  could  to  promote 
the  Work,  even  to  the  becoming  Aidan's  Interpreter,  in 
explaining  his  diicourfes  to  the  people.  It  may  perhaps 
feem  ftrange,  that  Ofivald  fhould  not  recall  Paulinus, 
who  was  then  Bifhop  of  Rochejler,  or  make  ufe  of  the 
miniftry  of  fames,  who  was  left  by  Paulinus  in  Northum- 
berland. But  it  muft  be  remembred,  that  Ofwald,  ha- 
ving been  inftrudted  in  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  Scotland, 
had  an  averfion  for  the  Roman  Mijfunaries,  on  account 
of  the  difference  between  the  Romanijls  and  Scots  about 
Eajler,  and  the  Ecclefiajlical  Tonfure.  Aidan  dying  after 
he  had  governed  the  Church  of  Northumberland  feventeen 
years ;  Finan,  another  Monk  of  Jona  was  fent  to  fupply 
his  place.  He  fixt  the  Epifcopal  See  in  the  little  Ifland  of 
Lindisfarn  (1),  contrary  to  Gregory's  regulation,  who  or- 
dered that  the  principal  See  for  the  northern  parts  mould  be 
fettled  at  York. 

This  was  not  the  only  thing  wherein  Finan  and  the 
other  Scotch  Ecclcfiafticks  mowed  their  independance  on 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Their  obftinate  refufal  to  conform 
to  the  Roman  cuftom  of  keeping  Eajler,  was  an  article  of 
much  more  importance,  at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Italian  Priefts,  by  whom  it  was  confidered  as  a  principal 
point.  England  was  then  divided  into  two  Parties  or 
Seels,  who  firmly  adhered  to  their  refpe£tive  opinions. 
All  the  Scotch  Priefts  and  Monks,  who  were  very  nume- 
rous in  Northumberland,  and  all  their  converts,  followed 
the  Eajlern  Churches;  but  the  French  and  Italian  Eccle- 
iiafticks,  in  that  and  all  other  points,  ftuck  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  branding  with  the  name  of  Schifmaticks  thofe 
who  refufed  to  do  the  like.  And  therefore  they  ufed  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  the  Englijh  Churches  to  a  con- 
formity with  them,  which  they  thought  might  eafily 
be  done,  could  they  but  once  gain  over  Finan  to  their 
fide.  To  this  end  they  fent  to  him  a  Scotch  Prieft,  that 
had  been  educated  in  France,  to  lay  before  him  the  rea- 
fons  alledged  by  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  that  head. 
But  fo  far  was  Finan  from  being  prevailed  upon,  that  he 
became  a  more  profeffed  and  open  oppofer  of  the  Roman 
cuftoms. 

This  difpute  was  then  carried  on  with  great  vehe- 
mence, not  only  among  the  Clergy,  but  even  among  the 
moft  ignorant  of  the  Laity,  as  it  ufually  happens  in  Re- 
ligious Differences.  As  long  as  Aidan  and  Finan  lived,  the 
Romanijls,  fays  Bede,  on  account  of  the  veneration  all 
Men  had  for  thefe  two  holy  Bifhops,  bore  with  patience 
this  diverfity  of  opinion.  But  when  Co/man,  another 
Scotch  Monk,  fucceeded  Finan  in  the  reign  of  Ofwy,  the 
difpute  was  renewed  with  more  warmth  than  ever.  The 
Romanijls,  defirous  of  bringing  over  their  adverfuries  to 
their  opinion  at  any  rate,  never  left  till  they  had  got 
Ofivy  to  call  a  Synod  [in  the  Nunnery  of  Hilda~\  at 
Streams-  halh  or  JVlntby,  in  order  to  decide  this  affair. 
The  Synod  being  met,  each  party  endeavoured  to  procure 
as  many  votes  as  they  could ;  but,  as  it  appears  from 
the  accounts  of  Hiftorians,  the  Romanijls  were  much  more 
active  and  zealous  than  the  others ;  and  managed  fo,  that 
Agilbert  Bifhop  of  Paris,  formerly  Bifhop  of  the  IVejl- 
Saxons,  came  to  the  Synod  on  fome  pretence,  with  Aga- 
thon  one  of  his  Priefts.  At  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Party 
were  King  Ofwy,  Colman  Bifhop  ot  the  Northumbrians, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Scotch  Priefts  and  Monks  {?.),  with  all 
that  had  received  their  ordination  from  them.  On  the 
other  fide  appeared  Anjfida,  OJitn'i  Queen,  Alfred  King 
of  Deira,  Ojwy's  natural  Son,  Wilfrid  a  Prieft  his  precep- 
tor, who  had  ftudied  at  Rome,  Agilbert  Bifhop  of  Paris, 
and  Agathon  a  Prieft  of  the  fame  Church,  Ronan  a  Scotch 
Prieft,  'fames  the  Deacon,  and  all  who  had  been  difciples 
of  the  Italian  Priefts  and  Monks. 

To  fee  with  what  eagernefs  this  difpute  was  managed, 

one  would  have  thought  the  very  EfTence  of  Religion  had 

been  at  flake.     And  indeed  the  Roman ijls  were  of  that  opi- 

j.     nion,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Bede,  it  was  not  with- 


out rcafon,  fays  he,  that  this  quejlion  dijlurbed  the  minds  of  a 
great  number  ofChriJlians,  ivbo  were  apprehenfve,  lejl  after 
they  had  begun  the  race  of  Salvation,  they  Jhould  be  J'ound  to 
have  run  in  vain.  However,  this  Hiftorian,  tho'he  thought 
all  did  run  in  vain  who  conformed  not  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  gives  Aidan  and  Finan  who  were  of  that  number, 
the  higheft  prailes  for  holinefs  of  life.  He  attributes  to 
them  the  gift  of  miracles,  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt, 
but  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  Saints ;  notwithftanding 
they  were,  according  to  his  notion,  actually  involved  in 
Schifn.  Baronius  treads  in  the  fteps  of  Bede.  When  he 
mentions  the  Scots  and  Britons  of  thofe  days,  he  calls  them 
Schifmaticks,  for  refufing  to  obey  the  Pope:  But  when  he 
fpeaks  ot  Aidan  and  Finan,  he  makes  no  fcruple  of  fainting 
them,  though  they  ftrenuoufly  afferted  the  independency  of 
their  Churches.  Hence  it  follows,  either  thefe  two  Bifhops 
were  not  really  Schifmaticks,,  or  if  they  were  fo,  their  Schijm 
hundred  them  not  from  being  great  Saints,  from  being  af- 
fiftcd  by  God  in  working  miracles,  and  converting  nati- 
ons. But  to  return  to  the  Synod  of  Whitby  ;  firice  the  dif- 
pute about  Eajler  was  the  occafion  of  their  meeting,  and 
the  caufe  of  great  commotions  in  England,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  briefly"  to  relate  the  firft  rife  of  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  Century,  a  controverfy 
arofe  in  the  Church,  concerning  the  day  on  which  the  Ea- 
jler Fejlival  was  to  be  celebrated.     The  Churches  of  AJia 
were  of  opinion,  it  was  to  be  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  Moon,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  '7'ws,  on  what 
day  of  the  week  foever  it  fhould  chance   to  fall.      The 
JVcJlern  Churches  on  the  contrary,  put  it  oft"  till  the  Sunday 
after  the  fourteenth  day,  becaufe  our  Saviour's  refurrection 
was  on  that  day.     Several  councils  were  held  about  this 
matter,  as  well  in  the  Eaft  as  in  the  Weft ;  but  neither 
party  would  recede  from  their  opinion,  each  pleading  apo- 
Jlolical  tradition  in  their  behalf,  the  Eaftern  Bifhops  from 
St.  John,   and  the  Weftern  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Suppofing  the  truth  of  both  thefe  traditions,  the  inference 
was  plain,  that  either  of  them  might  indifferently  be  fol- 
lowed, and  that  it  was  no  material  point,  fince  the  Apo- 
ftles  had   not  fettled  it  among  themfelves.     And  in  fed, 
this  diverfity  of  cuftom,  prevented  not  the  two  parties  from 
holding  communion  with  each  other,  till  Ficlcr  I.  Bifhop 
of  Rome  made  a  rupture,  by  excommunicating  the  £{iiar- 
todecimans,  or  thofe  that  keep  Eajler  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  Moon.     This  Proceeding  oiViilor  gave  fo  great  of- 
fence, that  Irenceus,  Bifhop  of  Lyons,  tho  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion with  Piclor,  feverely  reprimanded  him  for  breach  of 
charity,  on  account  of  a  thing  of  fo  little  moment.     He 
alledged  the  example  of  Anicetus,  Pius,  Hyginus,  Telefpho- 
rus,  Xijlus,  predecefibrs  of  Viclor,  who  uotwithftanding 
this  difference,  brake  not  communion  with  the  Churches 
of  Afia.     Adding,  he  would  have  acted  much  better  in  imi- 
tating Anicetus,  who  gave  the  Eucharift  with  his  own  hand 
to  Polyearp  Bifhop  oi  Smyrna,  though  of  a  different  opinion 
from  him  in  this  very  point. 

I'iclori,  haughty  treatment  of  the  Churches  of  Ajia,  in- 
ftead  of  bringing  them  to  his  opinion,  only  made  them  ad- 
here ftill  more  firmly  to  their  own.  They  believed,  they 
were  fo  much  the  lei's  obliged  to  conform  to  the  practice  of 
Rome,  as  the  Pope,  after  all,  could  produce  no  authentick 
proof  of  his  tradition  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  as  the 
Afiaticks,  on  their  part,  would  have  been  as  hard  put  to  it 
to  make  out  Theirs  from  St.  John.  What  Socrates  the 
Hiftorian  fays  upon  this  fubject  is  very  remarkable :  Nei- 
ther Chrift  nor  his  Apoftles  have  ordered  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  Pafehal  Feajl,  as  Mofes  did  to  the  Jews,  their  defign 
being  not  to  determine  circumjlances  about  Holy-Days,  but  to 
injlrutl  Chrijlians  in  the  precepts  of  piety  and  a  good  life.  It 
is  my  opinion  therefore,  that  as  certain  cujloms  have  been  in- 
troduced in  each  country,  this  of  the  pafehal  Solemnity  xvas  one 
of  them,  and  not  built  upon  the  authority  of  the  Apjiles.  The 
Quartodecimans  tell  us,  the  keeping  the  fourteenth  day  was 
injlituted  by  St.  John.  The  Romanifts  ?naintain,  they  had 
their  pratlice  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul :  But  neither  of 
them  have  proved  by  any  authentick  record  their  ajfertion  : 
Whence  it  is  clear,  the  Eajler  Fejlival  may  be  kept  in  every 
place  according  to  the  cujlom  firjl  introduced  there. 

From  this  paffage  it  is  evident,  that  they  who  were  no 
lovers  of  wrangling,  looked  upon  this  controverfy  as  of 
little  importance  to  religion.  However,  to  avoid  a  diver- 
fity even  in  the  fmalleit  matters,  the  council  of  dries  in 
3  1 4,  ordered  that  Eajler  fhould  every  where  be  kept  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  Moon,  which  hap- 
pened next  after  the  Vernal  Equinox  or  21ft  of  March. 
This  Canon  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Nice  in  325, 
and  the  Emperor  lent  orders  throughout  all  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  have  it  put  in  practice.  His  letter  upon  this  occa- 
fion to  the  Governors  and  other  Magiftrates,  fhowed  that 


(1)  Or  Hvty-IJland,  en  the  Coaft  of  Northumberland.  It  was  not  Fi'-an  that  fixed  the  Epifcopal  See  there,  but  his  predeceffor  Aidan.  What 
Finan  did,  was  to  erect  there  a  Cathedral  Church  j  which  was  built  ifrer  the  Sc<trijh  faflnon,  not  of  Stone,  but  cf  Timber,  :.nd  thatch'd.  Ed- 
lert,  one  of  Finan  z  Succelfors,  covered  the   Walls  and   Roof  wi;h   Lead.      Bide,   1.  3.   c.  3,  and  25.      5.  D:tnrftn.   Hutting,  p.  333. 

(2)  Particularly  Ccadda,  or  Cedd,  Bifhop  of  the  EaJl-Saxt-ni,     Bitmji.  p.  778.     Bede,  1.  :.  c.  25. 
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the  rcafons  die  Council  went  upon,  were,  that  the  §>uarta- 
dccinmns  were  feweft  in  number,  and  flood  too  near  the 
Jewijh  cuftom.  Upon  the  fame  account  it  was,  that  die 
Council  ordered,  Eajler  Should  be  the  Sunday  after  the 
full  Moon  in  March.     But  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was 


RomaniJls.     Thus  Colman  and  hia  party  loft  their  caufe  in 
this  Point. 

In  the  fame  Synod  was  debated  alfo  the  controverSy 
about  the  Ecclcfajtical  Tonfure.  The  Romanijh  maintain- 
ed, that  the  head   ought  to  be  Shaved  round  juft  in  the 


meant,  people  fhould  reckon  from  the  beginning  of  the  four-     place  where  our  Saviour  wore  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  of 


teeuth  of  the  Moon,  or  from  the  evening  and  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  (i).  Purfuant  to  this  determination,  all  the 
Chinches  kept  Eajlcr-Day  on  a  Sunday.  One  thing  how- 
ever, namely,  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  full  Moon 
fell  out  on  a  Sunday,  not  being  fettled,  caufed  fome 
diverfity.  In  this  cafe,  fome  Churches,  among  which  was 
that  of  Scotland,  began  their  Eajhr  that  very  day,  and  con- 
Sequendy  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Jews.  But  the  Church 
of  Rome  deferred  it  till  the  Sunday  following.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  fome  alterations  which  produced  dif- 
ferent cuftoms  in  the  Churches.    Whereas  for  a  long  while 


which  it  was  the  Emblem.     But  the  Scotch  Priefts  fhaved 
the  fore-part  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear.     Bede  docs  not  i. 
tell  us  how  this  matter  was  decided ;  but  very  probably  it 
was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Romanijh. 

The  difpute  about  Eajler  being  thus  ended  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Scots,  Colman  and  all  his  adherents  re- 
tired into  Scotland,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  them- 
felves  to  fubmit  to  a  decifion  that  appeared  to  them  fo 
unjuft.  Thus  is  it  in  matters  of  religion,  things  that 
feem  at  firft  perfectly  indifferent,  become  at  laft  of  the 
greateft  confequence  by  the  pride  and  uncharitablenefs  of 


a  Cycle  of  eighty-four  years  was  every  where  made  ufe  of    the  Clergy.     Cedd  Bifhop  of  the  Eajl-Saxons,  who  had  Bede,  1. 3, 
to  find  the  precife  time  of  Eajler,  the  Church  of  Rome  in- 
vented a  Cycle  of  nineteen  years,  much  more  proper  for 

that  purpofe,  and  obliged  all  the  Churches  under  her  juris- 
diction t©  conform  to  the  fame.     Altho'  without  doubt 

this  was  the  belt  method,  and  calculated  neareft  the  truth  ; 

yet  as  it  was  unknown  to  the  Britons  and  Scots,  who  held 

but  litde  correfpondence  with  Rome,  they  ftuck  to  dieir  old 

way. 
Bede,  !.  j.        By  thefe  various  manners  of  finding  Eajler-Day,    it 
c  »5>  Sometimes  happened  in  OJivy's  court,  that  whilft  the  King 

was  celebrating  the  Pafchal  Feaji,  the  Queen,  who  follow- 
ed the  cuftom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  ftill  keeping 

Lent.    This  confuiion  made  Ofwy  defirous  of  fixing  Eajier- 

Day  Co,  as  all  fliould  keep  it  at  the  fame  time.     At  the 

opening  of  the  Council,  having  made  a  fhort  fpeech  upon 

that  head,  he  ordered  Coleman  to  alledge  what  he  had  to 

lay  in  defence  of  the  cuftom  of  the  Scotch  Church.    Colman 

faid,  it  had  been  all  along  the  practice  of  his  predeceffbrs, 

and  of  thole  by  whom  he  was  ordained  in  Scotland :  That 

Columba,  Aidan,  and  Finan  had  always  kept  to  the  old 

way  ;  but   if  their  Authority  was  not  Sufficient,  he  could 

alledge  that  of  St.  John  the  beloved  Apoflle.     After  he  had 

enlarged  upon  this  Argument,  Agilbert,  Bifhop  of  Paris, 

was  defired  to  fet  forth  v/hat  was  to  be  faid  againft  Colman  % 

aflertion.     But  the  Bifhop  having  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  his  unskilfulnefs  in  the  Englijh  tongue,  requefted 

that   //  "ilfrid  might  be  allowed  to  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the 

Church  of  Rome.     Wilfrid,  having  the  King's  permiffion, 

anfwered  Colman  with  great  warmth.     He  explained  the 

manner  of  fixing  Eajhr  pradtifed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 

and  affirmed  that  all  the  Churches  in  the  World  conformed 

to  it,  except  only  the  Scots,  Pifis,  and  Britons,  who  ftill 

perfiited  in  their  foolifh  obftinacy.  Colman  replied, Talking 
•     in  that  manner  very  much  reflected  on  the  memory  of  St. 

John,  who  would  never  have  eflabliflied  a  cuftom  that  was 

chargeable  with  folly.  JFilfrid,  being  fenfible  he  had  fpoke  a 

little  too  freely,  endeavoured  tojuftify  St.  John,  by  faying 

he  was  obliged  to  retain  fomething  of  Judaijm,  for  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  the  Aftatick  Jews,  as  St.  Paul  upon  the 

like  account  had  circumcifcd  Timothy.     He  concluded  with 

aliening,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  exactly  followed  what 

was  prelcribed  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  this  matter. 

It  appears  from  the  fore-cited  paflage  of  Socrates,  that  it 
was  as  difficult  for  JFilfrid  to  prove  that  the  cuftom  of  the 

Church  of  Rom:  had  its  rife  from  St.  Peter,  as  for  Colman 
to  make  out,  that  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
came  from  St.  John.  Befides,  the  Cycle  of  nineteen  years 
then  made  ufe  of  by  the  RomaniJls,  was  moft  affuredly  in- 
vented after  the  time  of  St.  Peter.  But  as  Colman  and  the 
reft  of  the  Scotch  party  knew  little  of  what  palled  abroad, 
and  as  their  aim  was  not  fo  much  to  bring  the  RomaniJls 
to  their  cultoms,  as  to  perfuade  them  to  let  them  go  on 
peaceably  in  their  own  way,  they  perfifted  in  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  St.  John  and  Columba.  But  JFilfrid, 
alter  juftifying  St.  John  in  die  manner  above-mentioned, 
demanded  of  Colman,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  whether 
he  pretended  to  compare  Columba  with  St.  Peter  the 
prince  of  the  Apoftlcs,  to  whom  our  Saviour  faid,  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rod  will  I  build  my  Church  f 
Hiilory  informs  us  not  what  anfwer  Colman  made;  for 
it  mult  be  remembrcd,  we  know  nothing  of  this  Coun- 
cil, but  what  we  have  from  the  Partifans  of  Rome. 
However  this  be,  Ofwy  fecmed  to  be  convinced  St.  Peter 
had  fome  prerogative  above  the  other  Apoftles,  fince  he 
declared  at  laft  for  the  cuftom  cftablifhed  by  St.  Peter  at 
t<  5S'  Rome,  before  that  of  St.  John.     Bede  fays,  he  was  brought 

to  it  by  being  told,  that  as  St.  Peter  had  the  Keys  of  hea- 
ven, he  would  refufe  him  entrance  if  he  obftinately  held 
out  againft  the  Apoftle's  own  inftitution.  Ofzvy's  decla- 
ration  immediately   gained  a   majority  of  Voices  for  the 

(I)  An  Ecclejiaftical  Day  begins  at  fix  a-clock  the  Evening  before. 

(i)  EJdiui  lays,  he  was  made  Biihop  at  the  rcqucft  of  the  ^uartejgjinar::,  c 

(j:  Where  he  remained  three  years.     Ettttim,  p,    " 


been  interpreter  to  both  parties  in  the  Synod,  was  the  only t- 
one  of  the  Scotch  party,  that  thought  it  his  duty  not  to 
leave  his  flock  for  a  thing  of  fo  little  moment,  though 
fie  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  the  Romanijh.  Tuda 
fucceeded  to  Colman's  See,  and  Eatta  was  made  Abbot 
of  Lindisfarn  in  the  room  of  him  that  went  off  with 
Colman. 

Thus  was  the  ftorm  raifed  by  this  controverfy  appeafed 
at  laft,  to  the  great  fatisfaclion  of  the  Pope  and  his  party, 
who  were  very  fenfible,  that  their  fuccefs  in  this  affair 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  eftablifhing  the  Papal  au- 
thority over  the  northern  Churches,  as  it  really  did.  The 
Church  of  Northumberland  had  been  governed  for  thirty 
years  by  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman,  whom  their  adver- 
faries  could  charge  with  nothing,  but  their  firm  adherence 
to  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors  in  relation  to  Eajler.  Af- 
ter Co/man's  retiring  into  Scotland,  the  government  of 
the  Church  of  Northumberland  was  always  put  into  the 
hands  either  of  Saxons  or  foreigners  bred  up  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Scots  being  entirely  ex- 
cluded. 

Tuda  dying  foon  after,  Alfred  King  of  Dcira  was  de- 
firous of  having  JFilfrid  his  preceptor   made  Bifhop  of 
1  ork,  the  See  whereof  was  then  at  Lindisfarn.     To  that 
end  he  ordered  him  to  go  into  France  to  be  confecrated 
by  Agilbert  Bifhop  of  Paris.     But  JFilfrid  making  a  long  EJdius. 
ihy  in  France,  Chad  then  Abbot  of  Lejlingham  was  made  Bcdc- 
Bifhop  of  the  Northumbrians  {2).      Chad  being  gone  into  Malrnft."1 
Kent  to  be  confecrated  by  Deufdedit  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, and   finding  he  was  lately  dead,  applied  to  JFina, 
Bifhop  of  JFinchejier  for  confecration,  and  then  returned 
into  Northumberland.     Bede  tells  us,  he  was  a  very  reli- 
gious  perfon,    without  pride  or  ambition,  and  one  that 
accepted  of  the  cpifcopal  dignity  purely  in  obedience  to  tha 
King's  order. 

In  the  mean  while,  JFilfrid  being  returned  into  Eng- 
land, remained  fome  time  at  Canterbury,  to  take  care  of 
that  Diocefe  till  the  arrival  of  Theodorus,  whom  the  Pope 
had  made  Archbifhop.  After  a  few  months  fray  at  Can- 
terbury, he  went  on  to  Northumberland;  where  finding 
Chad  was  made  Bifhop  of  Lindisfarn,  and  not  daring  to 
complain  of  the  inconltancy  of  the  King  of  Dcira,  he  re- 
tired to  his  monaftery  at  Rippon  (3).  Some  time  after, 
Theodorus  in  his  vifitation  of  all  the  Churches  in  England 
coming  to  York,  feverely  reprimanded  Chad  for  being  con- 
fecrated by  the  Bifhop  of  Winchejla  r'had  humbly  fub- 
mitted  to  hiscenfure,  and  without  endea . ;  uring  tojuftify 
himfelf,  did  all  the  Archbifhop  required  ol  him.  Theodo- 
rus, charmed  with  his  modeft  Behaviour,  conSecrated  him 
anew  ;  but  ordered  him  to  return  to  his  Monaftery  (4), 
and  make  room  Sor  JFilfrid  whom  the  two  Kings  of  Nor- 
thumberland had  defigned  for  the  Bifhoprick  of  Tori  or 
Lindisfarn.  Though  Bede  does  not  fay  for  what  reafon 
Chad  was  fent  back  to  his  Monaftery  r.iLer  his  Second  con- 
secration, yet  it  is  plain  Theodorus  was  gained  by  the  two 
Kings,  who  were  Sor  JJllfrid.  And  indeed  there  Seems 
to  be  no  reaSon  Sor  depofing  oS  Chad,  ":nce  all  the  defects 
of  his  former  ordination,  fuppofing  there  were  any,  were 
removed  by  the  latter. 

JFilfrid  was  a  Man  oSa  very  proud  and  haughty  tern-  N    m!T>. 
per,    one  of"  thoSe  thai   are  ;or  domineering  where-ever  p-_ " 
they  come,  and  cannot  bring  themtdves  to  uSe  towards  '  ' 
others  that  condefcenfion  they  expect  Srom  all  the  world. 
His  pride  for  Some  time  was  Supported  by  his  i.itereit  with 
the  two  Kings  oS  Northumberland.     But  at  length  Ojwy 
being  dead,  Alfred  his  Son  depoSed,  and  Egfrid  who  had 
no  opinion  of  this  prelate,    in  poffcifion  of  the  throne, 
JJllfrid  found  he  had  not  that  refpeel  fhown  him,  as  in 
the  reign  of  Ojwy.     This  gave  him  great  uneafinefi,  and 
not  being  able  to  iorbear  Ihowing  it,  perhaps  in  too  in- 


n.if. 

p.  -62. 


14.     M*l".fh.  p.  250. 


;.i     Mtlmfiurj  ir.js.  that  he  retired  to  LicbfcU.     DcPtntif.  p.  x6i, 
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folent  a  manner,  he  incurred  the  King's  difpleafure.  Some 
time  after,  Theodoras  coming  again  into  Northumberland, 
Egfrid  complained  to  him  of  Wilfrid  (i),  and  let  him 
know,  that  inftead  of  edifying  the  People,  he  brought  a 
great  Icandal  on  religion  by  his  pride  and  arrogance.  The 
King  did  not  accufe  him  without  ground.  Hiftorians  are 
all  agreed,  that  Wilfrid  was  exceflive  proud  ;  that  he  af- 
fected to  live  in  a  royal  manner;  chat  he  never  went  abroad 
without  a  numerous  retinue ;  and  that  he  was  ferv'd  in  Gold. 
Theodoras,  finding  this  a  fit  opportunity  to  improve  the 
rights  of  his  See,  and  leffen  thofe  of  York,  which  had  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  an  Archbifhoprick  in  the  time 
of  Paulinus,  was  refolved  not  to  let  it  flip.  Accordingly, 
without  hearing  what  Wilfrid  had  to  fay  for  himfelf,  he 
depofed  him,  and  obtained  the  King's  leave  to  divide  Nor- 
thumberland into  two  Dioceles.  Bofa,  who  rehded  at  York, 
was  Bifhop  of  the  firft,  containing  the  Churches  of  Deira. 
Over  the  other  See,  which  continued  fixed  at  Lindisfarn, 
and  confided  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bernicia,  was  placed 
Eatta.  As  Egfrid  had  for  fome  time  conquered  Lincoln- 
Jhire  from  the  King  of  Mercia,  he  made  a  third  Bilhoprick 
of  it,  of  which  Eihedus  was  the  firft  Bifhop. 

Wilfrid  enraged  at  his  difgrace,  fet  out  immediately  for 
Rome,  to  lay  his  cafe  before  the  Pope.  Tbeodorus  not  liking 
his  going  thither,  fent  a  Monk  to  inform  the  Pope  of  the 
reafons  of  his  depofing  him.  However,  fearing  Wilfrid 
might  gain  the  Pope  to  his  fide,  on  account  of  the  fervice 
he  had  done  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  council  of  Whitby, 
he  wrote  to  Ebroine,  Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  the  King  of 
M*'jnfl'"  France,  to  flop  him  in  his  journey.  Wilfrid,  informed 
of  this,  refolved  to  go  by  the  way  of  Fricjland  (2),  where 
Adalgifus  the  King  hofpitably  received  him,  and  difcover- 
ed  to  him  that  Ebroine  had  dcfired  him  to  detain  or  mur- 
der him.  He  is  faid,  whilft  he  ftaid  in  Friefand,  to  make 
a  great  many  converts.  At  length,  taking  his  leave,  he 
went  on  to  Strasbourg,  from  whence  he  was  fafely  con- 
ducted to  Rome  by  the  King  of  Aujlrafia. 
Spelmnn  Agatho,  who  was  then  Pope,  having  heard  Wilfrid's 

Cone. Vol. I.  complaints,  held  a  Synod  upon  them,  who  unanimoully 
P-  1S7-  declared  that  Wilfrid  lhoukl  be  reftored  to  his  Bifhoprick. 
/  ' ',  id  having  thus  fucceeded  in  his  Suit,  returned  home, 
and  prefented  to  the  King  the  decree  of  the  Synod  at  Rime, 
with  a  letter  from  the  Pope.  But  Egfrid  had  fo  little  re- 
gard to  this  decree,  that  after  he  had  upbraided  the  Bifhop 
for  procuring  it  by  bribery,  he  put  him  in  prifon,  where 
he  kept  him  a  whole  year,  and  would  not  then  have  re- 
leas'd  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  preffing  inftances  of  his 
Aunt  Ebba,  and  upon  condition  he  would  never  more  fet 
foot  in  Northumberland. 

Wilfrid,  meeting  with  all  thefe  difcouraging  circum- 
ftances,  withdrew  to  the  Monaftery  of  Glajfenbury,  where 
Berthwald  the  Abbot  gave  him  a  fafe  retreat;  but  it  laftcd 
not  long,  for  Ethelred  King  of  Mercia,  and  Uncle  to  Berth- 
wald, defired  him  todifmifs  him,  on  account  of  the  King 
of  Northumberland.  In  this  perplexity  Wi Ij rid  fled  for  re- 
fuge torAdelwalch  King  of  Si/Jfex,  who  was  converted  du- 
ring his  imprifonment  in  A/ercia,  but  his  fubjeiSs  were 
ftill  idolaters.  This  Prince  having  granted  him  his  pro- 
tection, defired  him  to  endeavour  the  converfion  ol  the 
people,  in  which  he  happily  fucceeded.  In  a  little  time 
the  South-Saxons,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ifie  of 
Wight,  embraced  the  Chriftian  Faith,  by  the  pains  and 
Eddius.  inftruclions  of  Wilfrid.  At  leaft  this  is  what  the  writer 
of  his  Life  relates,  though  to  fpeak  the  truth,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  clear  up  the  Chronology  of  thefe  facte.  Wilfrid 
remained  fome  years  in  Sujfex,  where  he  was  made  Bifhop 
of  Self ey,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

During  his  abfence,  Theodorus  having  taken  a  third 
journey  to  Northumberland,  erected  a  new  Bifhoprick  at 
Richard.  Haguljlad  [or  Hexham,]  of  which  Thumbert  was  the 
Hagulftad.  firft  Bifhop.  This  he  did  to  make  amends  for  Lincoln  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mercians.  Some  time  after  Theodorus 
went  thither  once  more,  and  called  a  council,  wherein  he 
got  Thumbert  to  be  depofed,  for  daring  to  take  it  ill  that 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  fhould  exercife  his  jurifdic- 
tion  over  the  Churches  of  the  North.  It  was  indeed  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  of  Gregory  I ;  and  the  Pall  fent  to 
Paulinus  firft  Bifhop  of  the  Northumbrians,  plainly  fhewed, 
it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  court  of  Rome  that  the  Churches 
of  the  North  fhould  have  any  dependance  on  Canterbury. 
But  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman,  not  having  vouchfafed  to 
demand  the  Pall  of  the  Pope,  York  or  Lindisfarn  had  only 
the  bare  title  of  a  Bifhoprick,  which  thefe  three  Scotch 
Prelates  never  minded,  the  lording  it  over  the  Church  be- 
ing what  was  far  from  their  thoughts.  And  therefore 
Theodorus  finding  he  was  the  fole  Archbifhop  in  England, 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  extend  his  jurifdiftion  over 
the  North.  For  that  purpofe  probably  it  was  that  he  de- 
pofed Wilfrid,  from  whole  temper  and  character  he  ex- 


pected oppofition,  that  he  divided  York  into  three  Bifli^n- 
ricks,  on  pretence  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the 
people;  and  laftly,  that  he  depofed  Thumbert,  who  had 
openly  cenfured  his  ufurpations. 

The  fame  Council  that  depofed  Thumbert,  chofe  in  his  685, 
room  Cuthbert  a  Monk  of  Lindisfarn,  who  was  the  only 
perfon  that  oppofed  his  own  election,  out  of  an  excel',  of 
modefty  and  humility.  The  Bifhop,,  who  ail  judged  him 
worthy  of  the  Epifcopal  character,  found  it  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  bring  him  to  a  compliance;  and  at  laft  were 
forced  to  confent  he  fhould  remain  at  Lindisfarn,  where 
he  had  liv'd  a  long  time ;  for  which  rcafon  Eatta  was  tran- 
flated  to  Haguljlad. 

Some  time  alter,  Theodorus  being  grown  very  old,  and 
finding  he  had  not  long  to  live,  was  touched  with  remorfe 
for  what  he  had  done  to  Wilfrid.,  and  wanted  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  him.  To  this  purpofe  he  interceded  for  him  fo 
carneftly  with  Alfred,  fucceilbr  to  Egfrid,  that  he  was  re- 
called. The  Bifhoprick  of  Lindisfarn  being  then  vacant  6S6. 
by  the  voluntary  refignation  of  Cuthbert,  Bofa  was  tran- 
flated  thither,  and  Wilfrid  reftored  to  York. 

Cuthbert  being  return'd  to  his  Monaftery  at  Lindisfarn,      6S7, 
died  foon  after.     In  proccis  of  time,  his  body  being  remo- 
ved to  Durham,    became   fo  famous  for  miracles,    that 
among  all  the  Englijh  Saints  he  had  the  greateft  veneration 
paid  him. 

Wilfrid  was  no  fooner  fettled  in  his  See,  but  he  under- 
took the  annulling  all  that  had  been  done  during  his  dif- 
grace. He  attempted  the  uniting  again  to  York  the  Bifhop- 
rick of  Haguljlad,  and  claimed  the  revenues  that  had  been 
taken  from  his  Church,  and  appropriated  to  that  Bifhop- 
rick. In  fine,  he  pretended  that  all  the  regulations  of 
Theodorus  were  null  and  void  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  in  the 
right ;  but  his  haughty  way  of  proceeding  made  him  meet 
with  oppofition  from  all  quarters.  Even  Alfred  his  Pupil 
and  Sovereign,  not  being  able  to  bear  any  longer  his  impe- 
rious temper,  drove  him  once  more  from  his  Church. 
Thus  this  reftlefs  Prelate  was  reduced  to  feek  for  fhe'tcr  -03, 
from  Ethelred  King  of  Mercia,  formerly  his  enemy,  but 
now  his  friend.  Mercia  being  then  divided  into  four 
Bifhopricks,  and  Leicejler,  one  of  them,  happening  to  be 
vacant,  Ethelred  promoted  Wilfrid  to  that  See,  which  how- 
ever he  enjoyed  but  a  very  little  while.  His  haughty  tem- 
per was  fo  difpleafing  to  the  King  of  Mercia,  that  he  dif- 
poiTefTed  him  of  it  in  a  few  months.  Not  content  with  in- 
curring the  difpleafure  of  the  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Nor- 
thumberland, he  took  occafion  alio  to  fall  out  with  Berth- 
wald, Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  that  means  for- 
feited his  protection,  which  he  then  flood  in  great  need  of. 
The  two  Kings  his  enemies  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to 
humble  him.  They  rcquefted  Berthwald  to  call  a  coun- 
cil, in  order  to  examine  into  the  life  and  actions  of  Wil- 
frid. The  Archbifhop,  as  matters  ftood  between  him  and 
Wilfrid,  readily  complied  with  their  defire.  Accordingly  a  Eddius.  vit. 
council  was  held  at  Onejiresfield  in  Northumberland,  where  Wilf" c' 49' 
Wilfrid  was  obliged  to  appear,  and  was  charged  with 
crimes  that  deferved  degradation.  However,  the  Bifhops 
unwilling  to  carry  matters  to  that  extremity,  endeavoured 
by  intreaties  and  threats  to  induce  him  to  rcfign  his  Bi- 
fhoprick of  his  own  accord.  But  nothing  could  bring  him 
to  that ;  he  told  them,  it  was  a  great  piece  of  ingratitude 
in  the  Englijh  to  ufe  him  in  that  manner,  after  all  the  fer- 
vices  he  had  done  the  Church.  The  Services  he  boafted 
of  were,  his  contributing  the  moft  of  any  towards  fixing 
Eajler-Day,  according  to  the  ufage  of  Rome,  his  introdu- 
cing the  Roman  Ritual  into  the  Churches  of  the  North, 
and  his  bringing  the  Scotch  Monks  to  conform  to  the  Rules 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Bcnediil.  Upon  thefe  accounts,  faid  he, 
you  ought  to  reward  me,  injlead  of  'threa tiling  to  depofe  me  un- 
j'lftb  fcr  imaginary  crimes.  But  if  you  will  dare  to  go  on, 
know  111  appeal  to  the  Pope  againjl  your  proceedings.  None 
other  has  power  to  condemn  me,  and  he  it  is  alone  I  acknow- 
ledge for  my  Judge.  The  Council  not  regarding  his  ap- 
peal, unanimoully  depos'd  him.  However,  this  did  not  in 
the  leaft  humble  him.  Tho'  he  was  feventy  years  of  age, 
he  refolved  to  go  to  Rome  for  redrefs.  The  Pope,  always 
favourable  to  thofe  that  appealed  to  him,  convened  a  Synod 
of  the  neighbouring  Bifhops,  wherein  Wilfrid,  upon  his 
fingle  reprefentation  of  matters,  was  fully  acquitted.  After 
which,  the  Pope  gave  him  recommendatory  letters  to 
Berthwald,  and  the  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland, 
requiring  them  to  reftore  Wilfrid  in  purfuance  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Synod. 

As  foon  as  Wilfrid  was  returned  to  England,  he  waited  , 
on  the  Archbifhop,  who  finding  he  came  with  the  Pope's 
recommendation,  began  to  relent,  and  promife  his  friend- 
fhip.  On  the  other  hand,  Ethelred  King  of  Mercia,  who 
was  now  turned  Monk,  promifed  Wilfrid  his  interceffion: 
But  Alfred  at  firft  feemed  inflexible.     He  faid  he  could  fee 


(1)  By  the  Irrigation  of  his  Queen  Ermtr.burga,  fays  Eddius,  p.  63. 

MJUJmi.in  V,t.  JVilf.  lays  he  went  firft  to  France,  where  he  was  way-laid,  and  bis  company  and  equipage  plundcr'd. 
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no  manner  of  reafon  for  reftoring,  upon  the  Pope's  letter; 
and  the  fentence  of  a  foreign  Council  that  knew  hut  little 
of  the  matter,  a  man  that  hail  caufed  lb  many  difturbances, 
and  after  having  been  banifhed  feveral  times,  had  at  length 
been  lawfully  depofed  by  a  Synod.  But  he  was  not  long 
of  this  mind.  Soon  after  falling  fick,  it  was  put  into  his 
head,  that  his  dillempcr  was  a  punimment  from  God,  for 
his  difobedience  to  the  Pope's  orders;  and  this  made  fo  deep 
an  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  vowed  to  reftore  Wilfrid, 
in  caie  he  recovered.  Death  prevented  him  from  per- 
forming his  vow  ;  however,  he  ordered  Britbric,  whom 
he  left  Guardian  to  his  Son  Ofred,  to  fee  it  put  in  execu- 
tion out  of  hand. 

Altho*  Alfred  had  been  pofitively  promifed,  the  affair 
of  Wilfrid  fhould  he  foon  ended,  it  was  not  poffible  to  think 
of  it  'immediately,  by  reafon  of  a  civil  war  railed  by 
Edulph,  who  had  ufurped  the  crown.  Wilfrid  behaved 
upon  tiiis  occafion  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  feemed  to  deprive 
him  of  all  hopes  of  ever  being  reftored.  As  he  did  not 
doubt  but  Edulph,  who  was  then  befieging  the  King  and 
Britbric  in  Bamborcugb  Caftle,  would  fucceed  in  his  de- 
figns,  lie  went  in  all  hafle  to  him,  in  order  to  make  him 
his  friend  betimes,  and  fecure  his  protection.  This  pro- 
ceeding had  like  to  liave  proved  his  ruin.  Edulph,  know- 
ing lie  was  hated  by  die  Northumbrians,  to  do  them  a  plea- 
fure,  gave  him  a  very  ill  reception,  forbidding  him  ever 
to  appear  in  his  prefence.  On  the  other  fide,  Britbric  in- 
formed of  Wilfrid's  conduct,  loft  all  kindnefs  for  him. 
However,  after  the  war  was  ended  by  the  death  of  the 
Ufurper,  Britbric  was  prevailed  upon,  tho'  with  fome 
difficulty,  to  confent  Wilfrid  fhould  be  reftored.  To  this 
end  a  council  was  held  near  the  river  Nydd,  where  it  was 
agreed  WilfridiaaxM  be  Bifhopof  Huguljlad,  with  whichhe 
was  obliged  to  be  fatisfied.  Jobn,  then  Bifhop  of  that  Sec, 
was  removed  to  York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bofa. 

Thus  Wilfrid's  affair,  after  many  difficulties,  was  at 
length  determined.  Jobn  in  721  refigned  his  Bifhoprick, 
and.  retired  to  the  monaftery  of  Beverly,  of  which  he  was 
Abbot.  He  was  canonized  after  his  death,  and  became 
very  famous,  by  the  name  of  St.  John  of  Beverly.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  the  See  of  York  by  Wilfrid  the  Younger,  his 
chaplain.  To  Wilfrid  the  Elder,  fucceeded  in  his  See  of 
Haguljlad,  Acca  one  of  the  Pricfts  that  had  attended  him 
in  his  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  great  proficient 
in  Church-Mufick,  which,  fays  Bede,  'twas  impracticable 
for  him  to  learn  in  his  own  country.  Wilfrid  the  Younger 
was  fucceeded  in  the  See  of  York  by  Egbert,  Brother  to 
Edbert  King  of  Northumberland. 

It  was  neceilary  to  be  thus  particular  about  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  northern  Bifhopricks,  the  fucceffion  of  the 
firft  Bifhops,  and  the  alterations  occafioned  by  Wilfrid; 
without  all  which,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  diftinct 
notion  of  the  Churches  of  thefe  parts.  Hence  alfo  may  be 
feen,  how  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  had  opportunity 
of  exercifing  his  jurisdiction  over  all  England,  contrary  to 
the  regulation  of  Gregory  I.  To  which,  the  enterprifing 
genius  of  Theodcrus,  and  the  depofing  of  Wilfrid,  likewile 
contributed.  Had  this  laft  continued  in  the  See  of  York,  he 
would  doubdefs  have  obtained  the  Pall,  and  by  that  means 
put  a  flop  to  Theodorus's  proceedings. 

The  dignity  of  Archbijhop  of  York,  and  Metropolitan  of 
the  North,  vanifhed  with  Patdinus.  After  that  Prelate 
left  Northumberland,  and  the  Northumbrians  deferted  the 
Faith,  the  Monks  lent  for  from  Scotland  by  Ofwald  to 
inftruct  the  people,  were  contented  with  the  bare  title  of 
Bifhop,  without  applying  to  the  Pope  for  the  Pall,  whole 
jurifdiction  diey  did  not  acknowledge.  Afterwards  Wil- 
frid, fucceffor  to  Colman,  having  been  depofed,  the  Bi- 
fhoprick of  the  Northumbrians  was  divided  into  four, 
namely,  York,  IVhithern,  Lindisfarn,  and  Haguljlad. 
This  divifioh  was  a  frefh  obftacle  to  the  Bifhop  of  York's 
defiring  the  Pall,  his  See  being  fo  confiderably  leffened  by 
it.  Befides,  Bofa,  John  and  Wilfrid  the  Younger,  who 
were  fucceffively  Bifhops  of  York,  were  pious  and  good 
Men,  who  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  afpiring  to  more 
honourable  titles.  But  Egbert,  who  was  Bifhop  of  York, 
whilft  his  Brother  fat  on  the  throne  of  Northumberland, 
having  more  ambition  than  his  predeccflbrs,  improved  the 
'  refpect  they  had  for  him  at  Rome  on  account  of  his  birth, 
and  procured  the  Pall  with  the  Archiepifcopal  dignity  :  By 
which  means  he  acquired  a  jurifdiction  over  the  three 
other  northern  Bifhops,  who  became  his  Suffragans.  From 
that  time  the  Archbifhops  of  York  began  to  be  upon  a 
Level  with  thole  of  Canterbury,  and  to  infift  on  Gregory's 
regulation,  whereby  it  was  ordered,  there  fhould  be  an 
entire  equality  and  independency  between  the  two  Arch- 
bifhops. On  the  other  hand,  the  Archbifhops  of  Canter- 
bury pleaded  the  jurifdiction  excrcifed  by  Theodorus  over 


the  North,  and  all  the  reft  of  England.  Hence  arofe  a 
conteft  between  the  two  Metropolitans,  which  was  not  de- 
cided 'till  many  ages  after.  Alcuinus  gives  Egbert,  whom 
he  calls  his  mafter,  the  character  of  an  able  and  learned 
Prelate,  and  takes  notice  of  his  building  a  librarv  at  York, 
and  furnifhing  it  with  a  noble  collection  of  Books.  Ean- 
bald,  who  fucceeded  Egbert,  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
difiblution  of  the  Heptarchy. 

The  C  h  it  r  c  h   of  W  E  S  S  E  X. 

IT  does  not  appear,  that  Aujl'tn  fent  any  of  his  com- 
panions   to    preach    the    Gofpel  in   the    kingdom  of 
Weffex.     It  was  not  'till  forty  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Britain  that  the  Wejl-Saxons  were  converted  by  the  mi- 
niftry  of  Birinus.     This  Prieft,  zealous  for  the  advance-     634. 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,    being  informed  there Ecic'      3" 
were  ftill  in  England  nations  to  whom  the  Golpel  was 
unpreached,     defircd   Pope    Honorius   to    fend    him   thi- 
ther (1).      His  requeft  being  granted,  he  received  the  epif- 
copal  character,  and  fet  out  for  England,  not  know  ing 
for  certain  on  what  nation  providence  would  tlirow  him, 
or  on  whom  in  particular  he  defigned  to  lay  out  his  cha- 
ritable care.     He  accidentally  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of 
IVcJJ'ex ;  and  finding  the  inhabitants  Idolaters,  refolved  to 
ftay  among  them  and  endeavour  their  converfion.     After 
fome  time  he  had   the  fatisfadtion  to  baptize  Cinigifil  the 
King,  and  Quicelm  hi?  Brother  (2).      80011  after  Birinus       °3  5- 
found  his  Audience  very  numerous,  multitudes  following       !'  . n" 
the  example  of  their  Kings.       He  continued  for  four-  „  ,     , 
teen    years   to    edify  his  converts   by  his  dilcourfes  and  c.  7.' 
example,    and  at  length,    after  a  confiderable   progrefs, 
died  at  Dorchejler,  where  he  had  built  a  Ciiurch  and  fixed 
his  epifcopal  See. 

After  Birinus's  death,  Weffex  was  involved  in  frefh 
troubles.  Cenowalch,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Cinigi- 
fil, being  as  yet  a  Pagan,  was  no  favourer  of  the  Chri- 
ltians.  But  what  was  ftill  worfe,  Penda  King  of  Mercia 
became  mafter  of  the  kingdom  and  kept  it  three  years, 
Cenowalch  being  forced  to  fly  into  Eajl-Anglia.  It  may 
be  eafily  judged  Chriftianity,  during  thele  three  years, 
made  no  great  progrefs.  Befides  Peuda's  being  an  Ido- 
later, it  is  unlikely  religion  fhould  flourifh  in  the  midft  of 
wars  and  commotions.  Cenowalch  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  converted  during  his  retreat  in  Eajl-Anglia,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  reftored  to  his  dominions.  The  peaceable 
times  that  enfued  afforded  him  means  to  promote  religion 
again  in  Weffex,  where,  after  Birinus's  death,  none  had 
been  very  forward  to  go  and  ftrengthen  the  new  Chrifti- 
ans.  Whilft  the  King  was  looking  out  for  fome  fit  per- 
fon  to  preach  to  his  fubjects,  Agilbert  a  French  Man,  $0' 
who  was  juft  come  from  his  ftudies  in  Ireland,  paficd 
through  Winchifter  in  his  way  home.  Cenowalch  having 
feen  him,  invited  him  to  ftay  with  him,  and  inftruct  the 
people.  Agilbert  complied  with  his  requeft  ;  and  being 
confecrated  Bifhop,  went  and  refided  at  Dorchejler.  But 
as  he  had  not  the  gift  of  languages,  he  made  but  little 
progrefs.  Cenowalch  perceiving  he  could  not  learn  the 
Englijh  tongue,  and  that  it  was  impofiible  his  fubjects 
fhould  edify  by  the  inftructions  of  one  who  fpoke  to  them 
in  a  foreign  dialect,  began  to  grow  weary  of  him.  At  ,- /• 
length  he  divided  his  kingdom  into  two  Diocefes,  and 
leaving  Agilbert  at  Dorchejler,  made  one  Wina  a  Saxon 
that  had  been  bred  and  confecrated  in  France,  Bifhop  of 
Winchefler  (3).  Agilbert  could  not  bear  the  King  fhould 
make  this  partition  without  confulting  him,  much  lefs 
that  he  fhould  give  the  preference  to  the  new  Bifhop  by 
placing  him  in  his  capital.  His  complaints  upon  this  oc- 
cafion not  being  much  regarded,  lie  took  his  leave  and  re- 
tired into  France,  where  he  was  made  Bifhop  of  Paris. 
He  returned  afterwards  into  England,  to  affift  at  the  council 
of  Whitlry.  In  the  mean  time,  Cenowalch  not  agreeing  ccr 
with  Wina,  difmiffed  him  alfo. 

Weffex  remaining  thus  without  a  Bifhop  (4),  and  Eccle- 
fiafticks  fit  for  fuch  an  employment  not  being  very  com- 
mon in  England,  Cenowalch  would  have  recalled  Agilbert, 
who  did  not  think  proper  to  quit  Paris  for  Winchejler. 
However,  he  made  an  offer  to  the  King  of  his  Nephew 
Eleutherius,  a  Prieft,  whom  he  recommended,  as  well 
qualified  for  the  epifcopal  function.  Eleutherius  being  ac- 
cepted of,  and  confecrated  by  Theodorus,  became  fole  Bi-  •  °- 
fhop  of  the  We/l-Saxons. 

After  the  death  of  Cenowalch,  Weffex  was  troubled  with 
civil  wars  for  ten  years.     Eleutherius  dying  during  the     ,!*   '  '" 
troubles,    was   fucceeded   by   Hcda ;    after  whofe  death, 
the  number  of  Chriftians   being  very  much  increaled   in 
Weffex,    it  was  found  ncceffary  to   divide  the  kingdom 


(1)  Bcde  fays,  he  undertook  their  Converfion  by  the  Advice  of  Pope  Hcmriui,  1.  3.  c.  7. 

(2)  Hirden  relates  from  fome  ancient  Chronicles,  that  King  Ciirigifil  gave  all  the  Lands  feven  Miles  round  Winebtfitr  tor  the  crtfting  an  Epifcopal  Sec 


)   tr.gaen  relates  rrom  icme  aneicin  tjjiuii^its,   nu.  m^  ...»..£./..  t..  .*.  «...  .....  ...-.■.    .v . . ..  ..... 

in  that  City,  and  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Pcrfons  that  were  to  officiate  in  the  Cathedral,  ;.  232. 
I  Where  Ctmr.valih  built  a  fine  Cathedral.     V/.MahnJb.   p.  13. 


(3) 


(4)  And  that  for  a  confiderable  time.     Butt,  1.3.  c.  7. 
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again  into  two  Diocefes,  the  Sees  whereof  were  fixed  at 
IVinchefler  and  Sherborn.  Daniel  was  made  Bifhop  ot  the 
tuft  and  Aldhtlm  of  the  laft,  who  was  nephew  to  King 
fiia  and  the  rirft  Englijhman  that  wrote  in  Latin,  a 
language  he  was  better  skilled  in  than  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen before  him.  When  he  was  promoted  to  his  Bi- 
fhoprick, he  was  abbot  of  the  Monaftery  of  Malmsbury, 
fo  named  from  Maidulph  a  Scotch-man  the  firft  abbot, 
and  Aldhelm,  his  fuccefibr  (i).  Fortherc,  who,  according 
to  Bede,  was  well  verfed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was 
Bifhop  of  Sherborn  after  Aldhelm,  and  to  Daniel  fucceeded 
Almund  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Winchejler.  From  that  time 
to  the  diflblution  of  the  Heptarchy,  I  meet  with  no- 
thing in  the  Eccleliaftical  Hiftory  of  Wejfex  worth  no- 
tice. 

'The  Church  of  MERC  I  A. 


Upon  the  death  of  Chad,  Thndorus  promoted  to  the      67 
See  of  Lichfield  IVinfrid  a  Prieft,  whom  he  depofed   foonBcde, 
after  for  daring  to  expoftukite  with  him  for  afluming  too" 
great  authority  over  the  other  Bifhops.      He  had  ferved 
another  in  the  fame  manner  in  Northumberland  upon  the 
like  account.     Saxulph,  Abbot  of  Mcdes-kamfted  (1),  was 
made  Bifhop  in  Winjri&i  room.     But  as  the  Chriftiars 
daily  increafed  in  A'lcrcia,  Elhelred,  fucceffor  to  li'itlfcr, 


finding,  one  Bifhop  was  not  fufficient  for  fo  large  a  flock, 
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IT  was  above  fifty  years  after  the  converfion  of  Kent, 
that  the  Mercians  embraced  the  Chrijlian  Faith.    Pen- 
da,  v/ho  fat  on  the  throne  of  Mercia  above  thirty  years, 
was  of  a  too  haughty  and  turbulent  fpirit  to  embrace  a 
religion  fo  contrary  to  his  temper  and  character.     How- 
ever,   divine  providence   fo   ordered    matters,    that   this 
Prince  was  induced,  though  not  to  profefs,  yet  at  leaft 
to  tolerate  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  his  dominions.     Pen- 
da  his  eldeft  Son,  whom  he  had  made  King  of  Leicejler, 
being  gone  to  Northumberland  to  demand  Alfieda  King 
Ofwy's  daughter  in  marriage,  could  obtain  her  upon  no 
other  terms  but  his  turning  Chriftian  (2).     Whether  the 
young  Prince  was  apprehenfive  of  the  fame  obftruction 
to  his  marriage  in  all  the  other  kingdoms,  which  were 
already  converted,  or  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  he  received  baptifm  before  he  left  Northumber- 
land (  3  ).       At   his   return,  he   brought  with  him  four 
Priefts,    Cedda,  Adda,  Beti  and  Diuma,    to  preach  the 
Golpel  to  the  Mercians :    Which  the  King  his  father  op- 
pofed  not,  either  out  of  complailance  to  his  Son,  or  be- 
caufe  all  religions  were  indifferent  to  him  (4).     Diuma, 
who   was  a  Scotch-man,    and  the  only   Bifhop  of  the 
four,  governed  the  Mercian  Church  profperoufly  for  fome 
years ;  he  and  his  companions  having  met  with  a  plen- 
tiful harveft  in  Mercia,    the   largeft  of  the   feven    king- 
doms, and  the  laft  that  was  converted.     Cellach  fucceed- 
ed Diuma. 

After  the  death  of  Pen  da,  Mercia  was  fubject  three 
years  to  Ofwy  King  of  Northumberland :  but  he  being  a 
Chriftian,  religion  received  no  detriment  from  that  revo- 
lution. But  when  IVulpher  afcended  the  throne,  being 
yet  an  idolater,  he  was  carried  by  a  taile  zeal  to  perfecute 
his  Chriftian  Subjects,  even  to  the  putting  to  death  two 
of  his  own  Sons,  who  refufed  to  renounce  their  Faith,  if 
they  may  be  credited  who  relate  this  fail,  which  docs 
not  feem  to  be  well  fupported.  Happily  for  the  Chriftians 
this  ftorm  was  foon  blown  over,  IVulpher  being  converted 
prefently  after. 

During  the  perfecution,  Cellach  retired  into  Scotland: 
So  that  Mercia  being  without  a  Bifhop  when  IVulpher 
embraced  the  Gofpel,  he  fent  for  an  Englijh  Prieft,  na- 
med Trumhcre,  who  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  confecrated  Bifhop  of  Mercia.     To  him 
fucceeded  'Jaruman,  who  had  the  honour  of  replanting 
the  Chriftian  Religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Ejfex,  as  will 
.  be  related  hereafter.     Upon  'Jarumaris  death  IVulpher  de- 
fired  Theodorus  to  fend  him  a  Bifhop.     Theodoras  gladly 
complied  with  his  requeft,  as  giving  him  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  promoting  Chad  (5),  whom  he  had  deprived  of 
the  See  of  York,  in  the  manner  before  related  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  Church  of  Northumberland.     Chad  being  come  to 
Mercia,  fixed  his  See  at  Lichfield  (6),  where  he  died,  af- 
ter he  had  governed  the  Church  prudently  and  happily  for 
many  years.     I  am  perfwaded  it  will  not  be  taken  amifs, 
that  I  refer  thofe  to  Bede's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  who  are 
defirous  of  feeing  a  lift  of  St.  Chad's  miracles,  and  the 
hymns  the  Angels  fung  in  the  air  over  his  houfe  when  he 
lay  a  dying. 
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divided  his  kingdom  into  four  Diocefes,  the  Sees  whereof 
were  eftabliflied  at  Lichfield,  IVorccJler,  Hereford,  and  7  1 
celler  (8).  Saxulph  continued  at  Lichfield.  Faddric  was 
fent  to  IVorceJler,  but  dying  before  he  was  confecrated, 
Bofelus  was  put  in  his  place.  Cuthwin  was  Bifhop  of 
Leicejler,  and  Putta  of  Hereford.  After  Cuthwin',  ^eath 
Leicejler  was  united  to  Lichfield ;  but  ibme  time  after 
they  were  feparated  again  upon  Wilfrid's  account,  who 
was  difpoilefled  of  the  See  of  York,  and  held  not  this 
long.  Hedda  fucceeded  Saxulph  in  the  Bifhoprick  of 
Lichfield  (9). 

I   pafs  over  in   filence  the  particulars  of  no  moment 
relating  to  the  Mercian  Churches,  with  the  fucceffion  of 
their  Bifhops  ( 1  o),  to  come  at  the  change  that  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Offa,  by  the  erecting  of  Lichfield  into  an 
Archbijhoprici.      Ojfa,  jealous  of  the  authority   exercifed 
by  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  over  the  Churches  of 
Mercia,  and  having  befidei.  a  particular  quarrel  to  Lam- 
bert who  then  filled   the  Archiepifcopal  See,    refolved    to 
withdraw  the  Churches  of  Mercia  from   his  jurifdiclion. 
To  this  end,  he  privately  follicited  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  make 
the  Bifhop  of  Lichfield  an  Archbifhop,  and  the  Bifhops  of 
Mercia  and  Eajl-Anglia  his  Suffragans.      The  Pope  will-sr  <™n 
ingly  confented  to  his  requeft,  as  glad  of  the  opportunity,     n< 
by  obliging  this  Prince,    to  extend  over  the  Church  of 
England  his  jurifdiction,  which  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
fubmitted  to,    or  at  leaft  not  to  that  degree  he  defircd. 
With  this  view  he  fent  Gregory  Bifhop  of  OJiia,  and  Theo- 
phylacl  Bifhop  of  Todi,  with  the  character  of  Legates  to 
tranfadt  this  affair.      To  prevent  Lambert  from  taking 
meafures    to  avoid  the    blow  that  v/as  aiming   at  him, 
the  fending  of  thefe  Legates  was  pretended  to  be  on  account 
of  calling  Synods  in  England  for  confirming  the  Churches 
in  the  Faith.      Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Legates,  Theophylatl 
ftayed  fome  time  with  Offa  to  concert  mealures  how  to 
accomplifh  their  defigns,  whilft  Gregory  went  on  to  Nor- 
thumberland, where  he  convened  a  Synod,  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  in  another  place.     At  his  return  to  Mercia,  the  two 
Legates  fummoned  a  national  council  of  the  feven  king- 
doms at  Calcuith,  where  King  Offa  was  prefent.     After 
ratifying  the  Canons  ot   the  Northumberland-Synod,    the 
erecting  of  Lichfield  into  an  Archiepifcopal  See  was  propofed. 
Lambert  oppofed  it  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  but  all  in 
vain.     The  matter  having  been  fettled  before-hand,  the 
authority  of  Offa  and  the  Legates  bore  down  all  oppofition, 
Higbert,  then  Bifhop  of  Lichfield  was  declared  an  Arch- 
bifhop, and  the  Bifhops  of  Mercia  and  Eajl-Anglia  were 
made  his  Suffragans  (n).    He  was  prevented  by  death  from 
receiving  the  Pall,  but  Adulph  his  fucceffor,  had  that  ho- 
nour from  the  Pope,  who  ratified  what  the  council  had 
done.     Some  are  of  opinion  Offa  purchafed  this  favour 
with  the  tax  of  the  Peter-Pence  levied  on  Mercia  and 
Eajl-Anglia  :    but    this  is    only  a   groundlefs  conjecture. 
Lichfield  enjoyed  the  title  of  an  Archbifhoprick  not  above 
fourteen  years.  After  the  death  of  Offa  and  Egfirid  his  Son, 
Cenulph  was  fo  far  prevailed  upon  by  the  preffing  inftances 
of  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  reprefent- 
ed  to  him,  that  according  to  the  regulation  of  Gregory  I. 
there  ought  to  be  but  two  Archbifhops  in  England,  that 
he  wrote  to  the  Pope  with  his  own  hand,  to  defire  him 
to  put  things  upon  the  ancient  foot  again.     Adclard,  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  took  upon  him  the  management  of 
this  affair  at  Rome,  where  (after  a  nine  years  follicitation) 
he  obtained  of  Pope  Leo  III.  that  Mercia  and  Eajl-Anglia 
fhould  again  be  under  the  jurifdiction  of  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury.    From  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Egbert  nothing 
remarkable  relating  to  the  Church  happened  in  Mercia, 
except  the  Councils,  of  which  I  intend  to  fpeak  elfewhere. 
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(1)  Maidulph- Aldhelm-bury ,  by  contraction  Malmjhury,  i.  e.  the  tomb  of  Maidulph  and  Aldhelm.  Rapin.  Aldhelm  was  alive  in  Bede's  time. 
1.  5.  c.  19. 

(2)  Bede  lays,  that  upon  his  having  preach'd  to  him  the  doctrines  of  a  heavenly  Kingdom,  of  a  RefurreSrion,  and  future  Immortality,  he  decla- 
red he  would  embrace  the  Chriftian  Religion,  even  though  he  were  not  to  have  the  young  Princefs  in  marriage.     Bede,  1.   5.  c.  21. 

(3)  With  all  his  Attendants.     Bede,  ibid. 

(4)  Hei~eems  to  havL-  acted  upon  another  principle,  if  what  Bede  relates  be  true,  that  he  hated  and  defpifed  thofe,  who,  after  they  had  embraced  Chri- 
stianity, lived  in  a  manner  unbecoming  their  prutelhun:  laying.  They  were  defpicable  wretches,  who  would  not  obey  their  God  in  whom  they  believed. 
I.3.  c.  11. 

(5)  Or  Ceadda.     Bide. 

(6)  This  was  a  very  large  Dioceft,  comprehending  the  country  of  the  Mercians,  Middle-Angles,  and  what  was  afterwards  called  Lincoln.  For 
fo  far  King  Wulfers  dominions  extended.     Bede ,  1.  4.  c.  3. 

(7)  Afterwards  Peteibaougb. 

(8)  Or  rather  Chejler. 

(9)  Etbelhald,  King  of  Mercia,  dikharged  all  the  Monafteries  and  Churches  of  his  kingdom  from  all  publick  Taxes,  Impefitiotis,  &c.  except  Pontage,  and 
the  Tax  tor  building  of  Forts.     Ingulpb,  p.  5.    Spelman  Cone.  Vol.1,  p.  157. 

(10)  See  them  in  Mahnjh.  de  Gejhs  Pontif.  Gervas,  &c. 

(11)  Viz..  the  Bifhops  of  kVtrceJler,  Leicejler,  Sinacejhr,  Hereford,  Helmbam,  Dommuc,  Vit.  Offa*  apud  Mat.  Paris.  See  alfo  SpeJm,  Cone.  Vol.I. 
p.  302.  and  Camden, 
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The  Church  of  E  S  S  E  X, 

'ELLITUS  one  of  the  Alijfionaries  fent  over  to 
Aujlin,  was  the  firft  that  preached  the  Gofpel  to  the 
Eajl-Saxons,  particularly  at  London.  As  far  as  can  be 
ind^,'d,  he  made  no  great  progrefs  among  the  people. 
Probably  what  fuccefs  he  met  with  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  authority  of  Sebert  King  of  Ejfcx,  and  Ethclbert  King 
oi  Kent  (1);  fince  upon  their  deaths,  all  the  Eajl-Saxon 
Chriftians  fell  back  to  Paganifm,  and  expelled  Mcllitus 
(2),  without  ever  admitting  him  any  more.  The  con- 
verfion therefore  of  the  Ea/i-Saxons  is  not  properly  to  be 
dated  from  this  time,  but  rather  from  die  reign  of  Sige- 
bert the  Good.  This  Prince  living  in  Uriel:  friendihip 
with  OJhvy  King  of  Northumberland,  and  paying  him  fre- 
quent vifits,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  initructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gofpel  at  his  court,  where  he  was  bap- 
tized. He  brought  home  with  him  Cedd,  a  Northumbrian 
Prieft,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken  before,  and  who  being 
confecrated  Bifhop,  heartily  fet  about  inftruding  the  Eajl- 
Saxons,  among  whom  in  a  fhort  time  he  made  a  very  great 
pro°Tcfs  (3).  He  was  the  only  Scotch  Man  that  after  the 
council  of  JVhitby  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  flock,  tho' 
the  controverfy  about  Eafter  was  decided  contrary  to  his 
opinion.  Nay,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  blame  Column  and  the 
reft  of  his  countrymen,  for  deferring  their  flocks  for  a  mat- 
ter of  fo  little  moment.  His  ftrid  adherence  to  ecclefi- 
ajlkal  difcipline  was  the  occalion  of  Sigebcrt's,  death,  or  at 
leaft  was  pretended  to  be  fo,  as  was  laid  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  kingdom  of  EJfex.  As  Cedd  went  often  to  Northum- 
berland, where  he  had  fpent  great  part  of  his  life,  Adel- 
walt  King  of  De'i'ra,  made  him  a  prefent  of  certain  lands 
lying  near  Lejlingham,  where  he  founded  a  monaftery. 
Thither  he  ull-d  to  retire  and  pradife  the  greateft  Aujleri- 
ties.  Here  alio  it  was  that  he  died  of  the  plague  after  he 
had  governed  the  Church  of  EJfex  feveral  years.  Bcdc, 
who  gives  Cedd  great  encomiums,  and  mentions  his  au- 
ftere  way  of  living,,  takes  occafion  from  thence  to  fay,  that 
Fajling  was  religioully  pradifed  by  all  who  pretended  to 
any  thing  of  a  regular  life,  and  adds,  that  fome  farted 
every  Wednefday  and  Friday  'till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Saxon  Homilies  alfo  molt  earneftly  recommend 
Fajling;  but  withal  take  care  to  warn  Chriftians  againft 
over-ading  their  part  in  this  refped,  as  fome  did,  and  talk 
very  rationally  upon  this  article. 

After  the  death  of  Sigebert  the  Good,  and  Swithelm  his 
brother,  it  happened  that  in  the  reign  of  Sebba  and  Sigcr 
the  plague  raged  terribly  in  the  kingdom  of  EjJ'ex,  particu- 
larly at  London.  Siger  being  perfuaded  that  the  plague  was 
fent  upon  the  Etjl-Saxons,  as  a  punifhment  from  the  Gods 
for  abandoning  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  returned 
to  idolatry,  and  drew  after  him  thofe  of  his  fubjeds  who 
had  not  been  thoroughly  converted.  But  Scbba  ftedfaftly 
adhered  to  the  Chriftian  Religion.  JVulpbcr  King  of  Mer- 
cia,  on  whom  thefe  two  Princes  were  then  in  dependance, 
having  been  informed  of  what  parted  in  Effex,  fent  thither 
Jaruman  his  Bifhop  to  endeavour  to  reftorc  the  Eajl-Sax- 
ons  to  the  way  of  truth.  Jaruman's  pains  were  crowned 
with  i'u  good  fuccefs,  that  the  people  at  length  returned  to 
the  Faith.  Shortly  after  Il'ulpher,  who  aded  as  he  pleafed 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Effex,  gave  the  firft  inftance  oi  Simony 
in  England,  by  felling  the  Bilhoprick  of  London  to  IVma, 
who  had  been  driven  from  JVinchcjler.  He  governed  the 
Church  of  EJfex  'till  his  death  in  675.  His  fucceilor  was 
Erkenzvahl,  famous  for  his  great  aftedion  to  the  city  of 
London,  as  well  as  for  the  holinefs  of  his  life,  on  account 
of  which  he  was  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Saints. 
After  his  deatJia  great  conteft  arofe  between  the  Canons  of 
St.  Paul's  at  London,  and  the  Monks  of  Barking,  who 
fhould  bury  him.  The  firft  carried  their  point,  and  in- 
terred him  in  their  Cathedral,  where  it  is  affirmed  he 


wrought  feveral  miracles  (4).  It  will  be  needlefs  to  carry 
down  the  fucccllion  of  the  Bifhops  of  London  to  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  Heptarchy,  fince  nothing  remarkable  happen- 
ed concerning  them  (5). 


1"be  Church  c/East-Anglia. 

TH  E  firft  converfion  of  the  Eajl- Angles  is   faid  to  Eede,  !.  2, 
be  in  the  reign  of  Rcdowald ;  but  by  whom  is  not c-  '5- 
known.       There   is  reafon  to  believe,    that  during  this 
Prince's  life  the  Chriftian  Religion  made  no  great  progrefs 
in  Eajl-Anglia.     All  that  can  be  probably  conjectur'd  is, 
that  Rcdowald,  out  of  refped  for  Ethclbert  King  of  Kent 
(at  whofe  court  fome  fay  he  was  baptized)  gave  leave  to 
fome  of  Aujlin's  companions  to  preach  in  his  dominions, 
and  perfecuted  not  thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  embrace  the 
Gofpel.     What  is  faid  of  his  fuffering  the  true  God  and 
the  Pagan  deities  to  be  worfhipped  in  the  fame  temple, 
feems  to  infer  that  he  was  not  himfelf  a  Chriftian  (6),  and 
that  the  number  of  converts  in  Eajl-Anglia  was  very  in- 
confiderable.      Thus  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  Chriftianity 
flourifh'd  not  in  that  kingdom,  in  his  or  hi;  Sen  Erp- 
wald's  reign  (7).     And  therefore  we  can't  be  greatly  mi-  Bed?,  ibid, 
ftaken  in  placing  the  converfion  of  the  Eaji-Angles  in  the  ani'  '•  > 
reign  of  Sigebert,  fucceffor  to  Erpwald.  c- lS- 

Sigebert,  who  had  fpent  great  part  of  his  time  in  France, 
where  he  had  been  baptized,  was  thoroughly  mftruded  in 
the  Chriftian  Religion.  When  he  returned  to  England  to 
take  poffeflion  of  the  crown,  he  brought  along  with  him  a 
Burgundian  Prieft,  named  Felix,  whom  he  got  to  be  con- 
fecrated Bilhop  of  Canterbury.  Felix,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Eajl-Anglia,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  back  to 
the  right  way  fuch  as  were  gone  aftray,  and  inftrud  thofe 
that  had  not  yet  any  knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  endea- 
vours met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  the  Eajl-Angles  come  in  crowds  to  be 
baptized.  In  the  mean  time,  Sigebert  knowing  nothing 
would  make  more  for  the  benefit  of  his  fubjeds,  than  per- 
manent and  continual  inftrudions  to  confirm  them  in  the 
Faith,  ereded  fchools,  after  the  manner  of  thofe  he  had 
feen  in  France  (8).  Some  will  have  it  (9)  that  the  Uni- 
vtrfity  of  Cambridge  owes  its  original  to  thefe  fchools;  but 
tiiis  opinion  feems  not  to  be  well  grounded. 

Whilft  Sigebert  was  thus  employed  in  works  of  piety, 
he  received  farther  afliftance  from  one  Furfeus  an  Ir'ifh 
Monk,  who  preached  to  the  Eajl-Angles  with  good  fuc- 
cefs. Bedt  gives  him  an  extraordinary  commendation  ;  L  3.  c,  10, 
attributes  feveral  miracles  to  him,  and  affurcs  us  he  was, 
like  St.  Paul,  wrapt  up  into  Heaven.  This  fame  Furfeus 
built  a  monaftery  at  Cnobersburgh  ( 1  o),  which  was  largely 
endowed  at  feveral  times  by  the  Kings  of  Eajl-Anglia. 
The  troubles  that  arofe  after  Sigebert's  refigning  the  crown, 
obliged  Furfeus  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  founded  the 
monartery  of  Lagny  in  the  jurifdidion  of  Meaux. 

Felix  was  Bifhop  of  the  Eajl-Angles  feventeen  years ;  Malm*. 
his  See  was  fixed  at  Ditmmoc,  a  little  town  by  tire  Sea-fide,  c.  Pontif. 
now  called  Dunwich  (11).  Here  it  was  he  had  the  fatif- 
fadion  to  convert  and  baptize  Cenoivalch  King  of  IVeJJ'ex, 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  into  Eajl-Anglia.  Felix  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Thomas  a  deacon  of  his  Church ;  after  him  came 
Berehtgijlus,  firnamed  Boniface,  whom  Bifus  fucceeded. 
Bifus  being  grown  old  and  infirm,  Bccca  and  Badwin  were 
made  his  affiftants,  and  Eajl-Anglia  divided  into  two  Dio- 
cefes.  Becca  refided  at  Dummoc,  and  Badwin  at  El/r.bam, 
a  poor  village  now  in  Norfolk.  Thefe  two  Bifhopricks 
continued  in  being,  'till  the  Danes  becoming  matters  of 
Eajl-Anglia,  they  both  lay  vacant  for  above  one  hundred 
years.  After  which  the  Diocefe  oi  Dummoc  was  united  to 
that  of  Elmham  :  From  whence  the  Epifcopal  See  was  re- 
moved toThetford  (iz),  and  afterwards  to  Norwich  (13), 
where  it  remains  to  this  day. 


(1)  This  King  Elbelbert  founded  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  about  the  year  6 10.  See  Stew's  Survey,  1.  3.  p.  14.1.  Bcdt,].i.  c.  3.  Malmfb. 
p.  235.     Tho'  others  fay  it  was  done  by  King  Sebtrt.     See  Higden  Pelycbrott.  p.  227,  228. 

(2)  In  the  year  614,  Mtllitui,  with  the  afliftance  of  King  Elbelbert,  founded  a  Church  and  Monaftery  near  London,  in  a  place  called  Ihorney  ;  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter:  As  it  lay  Weft  ot  London,  it  came  afterwards  to  be  called  Weflmirfttr ,  Malmfb.  p.  235.     Sec  Stem's  Survey,  1.6. 

(3)  He  built  feveral  Churches,  Bedt,  1.  3.  c.  22.  He  taught  and  baptized  chiefly  at  bhancefier,  near  the  river  Pent,  fuppofed  to  be  about  St.  Pcter'i 
en  tbeWall  \n  Dengy-Hundred;  and  at  Tllaburg,  or  tilbury,  near  the  Ibames.  One  may  infer  from  Bede's  words,  that  he  erected  fome  kind,  of  Mona- 
fteries,  or  rather  Scbooh,  there.     Sec  Btde,  1.  3.  c.  22.     Camden,  in  Effex.     Hunthgd.  p.  333.     Brcinpion,  &c. 

(4)  In  regard  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  as  was  generally  believed,  the  Corpfe  was  enclofed  in  a  very  rich  Shnce,  and  a  great  many  offerings 
of  value  made  at  it.  In  the  year  13S6,  Robert  Braybnke  Bilhop  of  Linden,  made  a  Conftitution  for  the  revival  of  St.  Erkenviald's  hoi)  -day,  which  .1 
late  had  been  neglected.     The  folemnity  was  kept  upon  the  laft  day  of  April.     Dugdale's  HIJl.  of St.  Paul's,  p.  20,  1S1. 

(5)  De  geftis  vel  fepulchris  ne  verbum  quidem.     Malmjb.  p.  236. 

(6)  Some  fay  he  was  baptized  in  the  court  of  Elbelbert  King  of  Kent.     Rapir.. 

(7)  Erptvald  embraced  Chriftianity  at  the  perlualion  of  King  Edtvm.      Bcdc,  1.  a.  c.  15. 

(8)  And  put  mafters  in  them,  as  there  was  in  thofe  of  Kent.     Bedt,  1.  3.  c.  18. 

(9)  Polydore  Virgil,  Leland,  Bayle,  lee.  are  of  this  opinion  ;  But  their  authority  is  much  wcaken'd  by  the  fllence  of  Bide,  FltrenCC  of  rVoraJier, 
Malm/bury  and  Huntingdon,  who  make  no  mention  oi  Cambridge. 

(10)  Now  Burgb-Caftle  in  Suffolk. 

(11)  It  is  in  Suffolk,  and  is  faid  to  have  had  fifty  Churches.     Camden. 

(12)  Tbecdferd,   i.e.  tbe  Ford  of  the  People,  in  Norfolk. 

(13)  Norwich,  i.e.  tbe  Nortb-Cajlle.     Wit  figniryinj  among  other  things  a  Caftle, 
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I.  2.    C. 


the  Church  of  SUSSEX.  • 

IT  is  no  wonder  the  kingdom  of  Suffix  continued  fo 
long  after  the  reft  in  an  idolatrous  iiate,  fince  it  was 
in  fubjection  to  Weffix,  where  the  Gofpcl  was  not  preach- 
ed till  forty  years  after  the  arrival  of  Aujlin.  If  we  may 
credit  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Wilfrid  Bifhop  of  York,  the 
converfion  of  the  South  Saxons  about  the  year  686,  was 
owing  to  the  difgrace  of  that  Prelate,  who  fled  for  refuge 
into  their  country.  Adclwalch  King  of  Sujfex,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  protection,  had  already  attempted  the 
converfion  of  his  Subjects,  by  founding  a  Monaftery  in  his 
little  kingdom  (1);  but  his  endeavours  anfwered  not  ex- 
pectation. Perhaps  Wilfrid  himfcif  would  have  found  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  have  made  any  imprcfiion  upon  them, 
had  not  a  favourable  juncture  unexpectedly  paved  the  way 
for  him.  Not  long  after  his  arrival,  the  country  being 
miferably  diftrefled  for  want  of  provifions,  he  taught  the 
inhabitants  the  art  of  fifliing  in  the  Sea,  their  skill  before 
going  no  farther  than  the  catching  of  Eels.  This  im- 
provement greatly  relieving  them,  wrought  fo  upon  their 
minds,  that  they  liftened  with  the  fame  attention  to  his 
inftructions  about  their  fpiritual,  as  they  had  before  to 
thofe  about  their  bodily  wants.  But  to  compleat  the  mat- 
ter, feafonable  fhowers,  after  a  three  years  drought,  refto- 
ring  to  the  earth  its  former  fruitfulnefs,  they  were  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  Wilfrid  was  an  extraordinary  per- 
fon,  and  highly  favoured  by  Heaven.  At  leaft  this  is 
what  the  writer  of  his  Life  would  fain  make  us  believe. 
Wilfrid  perceiving  the  Chriftians  daily  to  encreafe,  efta- 
blifhed  his  epifcopal  See  at  Selfey  (z),  a  fmall  Peninjula  gi- 
ven him  by  Adclwalch.  He  founded  there  a  Monaftery 
alfo,  which  he  furnifhed  with  the  Monks  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Northumberland.  Here  he  ufually  refided 
during  the  time  of  his  banifhment.  At  length  being  re- 
called into  his  own  country,  Selfey  remained  a  long  while 
without  a  Bifhop,  becaule  the  South-Saxons,  after  their 
becoming  fubject  to  the  King  of  WeJJex,  were  put  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bifhop  of  the  IP'eH-Saxons.  Some 
time  after  Weffex  being  divided  into  two  Diocefes,  SuJJ'ex 
was  annexed  to  the  See  of  IPlnchcjler ;  where  it  continued 
till  a  Synod  held  in  Wejfix,  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  decreed 
Sujfex  fhould  be  a  diftinct  Diocefe  again,  and  the  See  fixed 
at  Selfey  as  formerly.  Edbert  was  the  firft  Bifhop.  His 
fuccellbrs  refided  at  the  fame  place,  down  to  the  year 
1070,  when  the  See  was  removed  to  Chichejler  (3), 
where  it  continues  to  this  day. 

As  for  the  Ijle  of  Wight,  after  it  was  converted  by  the 
furious  zeal  of  Cedivalla,  it  remained  all  along  under  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  Bifhop  of  Wtnchejler. 

After  this  account  of  the  molt  remarkable  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  converfion  of  the  Seven  Kingdoms,  it  will  be 
neceifary  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  Councils  held  in 
England,  during  thofe  early  times  of  the  Church. 


COUNCILS. 

IHave  already  fpoken  of  the  two  Synods  convened  upon 
Aujlin's  requeft,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
Britons  to  the  obedience  of  the  Pope.  Though  thefe  were 
not  properly  Englijh,  but  rather  Britifi  Councils,  I  fhall 
not  however  pal's  them  over  without  making  this  one  ob- 
fervation.  Bede,  in  his  Ecclefuijlical  Hiftory  tells  us,  that 
Aujlin  required  of  the  Britijh  Bifhops  thefe  four  things  (+): 
That  they  would  celebrate  the  Pafchal  Feajl  the  fame  day 
with  the  Romanifts :  That  they  would  conform  to  the 
ceremonies  practrled  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  adminiftring 
Baptifm:  That  they  would  afiift  the  Roman  Miffionaries 
in  converting  the  Saxons :  That  they  would  fubmit  to  the 
Papal  Autho  .  .  Had  Au/lin  equally  infifted  on  thefe 
four  Articles,  Bedi  would  naturally  have  related  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Britijh,  concerning  the  three  firjl,  and  yet 
we  find  he  fpeaks  only  of  the  lajl.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  this  was  the  main  point,  and  what  Aujlin 
chiefly  dwelt  upon.  For  the  fame  reafon  alfo  the  Abbot 
of  Bangor  anfwered  only  to  this  point,  being  very  fcnfi- 
ble,  that  was  the  principal  thing  in  dil'putc. 


There  is  no  occafion  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  faid  of  the  Council  of  Whitby  or  Strcanejhalh, 
and  tlitc  other  Synods  that  were  held  upon  Wilfrid's  ac- 
count. 

In  673,   Theodorus,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  conve- The Council 
ned  a  national  Synod  at  Hertford,  at  which  were  prefent  afHertford. 
all  the  Englijh  Bifhops,  with  a  great  number  of  other  Ec-      ^73- 
clefiajlicks.     The  Archbifhop,  who  was  prefident,  put  the  §JjJ™J?j  , 
queftion  to  the  Bifhops,  whether  they  were  willing,   the  v°i^%. 
Church  of  England  fhould  be  governed  by  the  Canons  of 
the  ancient  Councils.     To  which  they  all  having  agreed, 
he  produced  a  lift  of  the  Canons,  and  pitching  upon  ten  of 
them,  ordered  them  to  be  read   before  the  Council,  and 
asked  their  confent  to  each  of  them. 

I.  That  the  Fejlival  of  Etjler  might  be  uniformly  kept  Cede,  1.4. 
in  all  the  Englijh  Churches,  on  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  full c" 5- 
Moon  in  March. 

II.  That  no  Bifhop  fhould  encroach  upon  thejurifdic- 
tion  of  another. 

III.  That  Bifhops  fhould  not  meddle  with  the  temporal 
concerns  of  the  Monafteries. 

IV.  That  no  Monk  fhould  have  the  liberty  to  quit  his 
monaftery,  without  leave  from  the  Abbot. 

V.  That  it  fhould  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  Clergy  to 
abandon  their  Diocefe,  without  the  Bifhop's  leave,  and  that 
they  fhould  not  be  received  into  another  Diocefe,  without 
a  recommendation  under  the  Bifhop's  own  hand. 

VI.  That  Bifhops  and  Clergy,  who  are  out  of  their 
Diocefe,  ought  not  to  execute  any  part  of  their  fun- 
ction, but  fhould  be  contented  with  an  hofpitable  re- 
ception. 

VII.  That  a  Synod  fhould  be  convened  twice  a  year. 
This  Canon  was  altered  to  once  a  year. 

VIII.  That  the  Bifhops  fhould  take  their  places  at 
Councils  according  to  their  feniority. 

IX.  That  new  Sees  fhould  be  erected,  as  the  number  of 
Chriftians  increafed.     This  ivas  throtvn  out. 

X.  That  no  marriage  fhould  be  annulled  but  on  ac- 
count of  adultery.  That  if  a  Man  put  oft"  his  wife,  he 
ought  not  to  marry  another,  but  either  be  reconciled  or 
live  fingle. 

Nine  of  thefe  Canons  being  agreed  to,  the  Council  de- 
nounced Excommunication  and  Degradation  upon  all  that 
fhould  infringe  them,  and  then  broke  up. 

Baronius  pretends,  This  Council  was  convened  by  the 
Pope's  order,  and  that  Theodorus  prefided  as  Legate  of  the 
Holy  See.  But  when  we  examine  the  grounds  of  his  aflerti- 
on,  we  find  he  builds  it  only  upon  Theodorus's,  faying  in  his 
harangue,  at  the  opening  of  the  council,  that  he  was  confe- 
cratcd  by  the  Pope  (5),  as  if  that  were  equivalent  to  his  be- 
ing made  Legate.  Bede,  Malmsbury,  Florence  of  Worce- 
Jlcr,  who  fpeak  of  this  council,  fay  not  a  word  to  fupport 
the  Cardinal's  notion. 

Theodorus  fummoned  another  Council  or  Synod  at  Hat-  t,c  Condi 
field  (6)  in  680,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Pope,  who  wanted  "/"Hatfield, 
to  know  the  fentiments  of  the  Church  of  England  with  re-       680. 
ference  to  the  Hcrefy  of  the  Monothelites  (7),  which   then^f'^.^^ 
made  a  great  noife  in  the  world.     The  Pope  had  all  the  fa-  s'pelman 
tisfaction  he  defired,  the  Englijli  being  entirely  free  from  Vol.  1. 
that  error.     This  Synod  received  the  five  firft  general  Coun-  p'  ' 
cils  (S),  together  with  the  Synod  held  juft  before  at  Rome, 
againft  the  Monothelites. 

The  next  council  was  convened  at  Bccanccld  in  694  (9),  7ic  cmnd! 
by  Withred  King  of  Kent,  who  prefided  himfelf,  the  coun-  o/"Becanceld. 
cil  being  compofed  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobility.    The  Con-       694. 
ftitutions  were  all  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  Charter,  u-  P-  l83" 
v/herein  the  King  granted  feveral  privileges  to  the  Church, 
particularly  an    exemption  from    the  payment  of   taxes 
and  other  Services  and  Incumbrances  incident  to  a  Lay-fee. 
He  declares  moreover  that  the  Church  has  pdlver  to  govern 
her  own  body,  the  Prerogative  Royal  not  reaching  to  reli- 
gious matters.     This  article  has  given  occafion  to  fome  to 
call  in  queftion  the  genuinenefs  of  this  council  ( 1  o).     They 
object,  for  inftance,  that  the  five  Abbefles,  who  fubferib'd 
this  charter,  not  only  figned  before  all  the  Priefts,  but  alfj 
before  Botred  a  Bifhop,  contrary  to  all  precedent.      On 
the  other  hand,  others  (11)  are  as  zealous  in  the  defence  of 
it,  as  making  for  the  independency  of  the  Church.     It 


(1)  At  Bofcnham,  where  Bede  fays,  one  Dicul  a  Scotchman  with  five  or  fix  Monks  liv'd,  but  could  not  prevail  with  the  South  Saxons  to  turn  Chriftians. 

(2)  i.e.  Stall.     The  ruins  of  tins  City  are  ftill  to  be  Icon  at  Low-water.     It  contained,  when  it  was  given  to  Wilfrid,  eighty-ieven  families.     Bede, 
I.4.  c.  13. 

(3)  Ct[fan  Ccjler,  i.e.   the  City  efCiffa,   the  Son  of  Ella,  firft  King  of  Suffix. 

(4.)  Bede  mentions  only  the  three  firft  :  Eut  that  there  was  another  requir'd  of  the  Britijh  Bilheps  is  evident  from  hence,  that  Bede  relates  only  the  An- 
fwer  that  was  given  ta  the  fourth  article,  by  thofe  Bilhops.     See  Bcdc,  1.2.  c.  2. 

(5)  Ego  quidem  Theodorus,  guamvis  indignus,  ab  Apoftolici  fede  deflinalui  Dorovcrnenfis  EcclefiK  Epifcopus, are  Btdes  words,  1.  4-  c-5- 

(6)  Now    Bijhofs-Hat field  in  Hertford/hire. 

(7)  Thiy  held  that  Chrijl  had  but  me  Will. 

(8)  TheCeuwr/of  Nicein  32-5,  of  Cor.Jlaminofle  in  381,  of  Ephefuz  in  431,  of  Chalccdon  in  451,  and  of  Cor.jlantinople  in  5-;. 
(ij)  S'ajrpoied  to  be   Beckenham  in  Kent.     See  lytr.  Vol.1,   p.  209. 

(iq)  Dr.  Wake,  our  prefent  Archbiihep,  has  wrote  againft  it.     Stete  of  the  Church,  Sec.  p.  149. 
(11)  Collier  defends  .t,  p.  114.  Eccl.  lltjt. 
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would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  prefent  dcfign  to  examine 
the  reafons  pro  and  cert.     It  is  fufficient  to  acquaint  the 
Reader  there  is  fuch  a  difpute. 
„„,  ,7       The  next  year  the  Synod  of  Berghamjled  ( 1 )  was  held  in 
o/'Btrgham-the  reign  of  the  fame  Kin;:.     It  was  compofed,  like  the 
foreaoing  one,  of  Clergy  and  Laity.     Its  canons  related 
chiefly  to  the  fin  of  adultery,    and  the  privileges  of  the 
Clergy.     As  for  adultery,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  offen- 
der ihould  be  put  under  penance ;  and  if  he  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  that  dil'cipline,  he  mould  be  excommunicated.     It 
he  was  a  ftranger,  he  was  to  forfeit  one  hundred  (hillings. 
As  for  the  Clergy,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  Church  fhould 
be  free  and  enjoy  all  her  privileges. 

That  the  breach  of  the  Church's  peace  {hould  be  punifh'd 
with  a  fine  of  fifty  millings  (2). 

That  the  bare  affirmation  of  the  King  or  a  Bifhop  fhould 
be  equivalent  to  their  oath. 

That  if  a  Bifhop,  Abbot,  or  Deacon,  is  charged  with 
any  crime,  and  being  brought  to  the  altar  he  declares  fo- 
lemnly,  he /peaks  the  truth :  This  declaration  (hall  be  the 
fame  as  his  oath. 

That  if  any  Clergyman  fhould  be  profecuted,  the  cog- 
nifance  of  the  caufe  belongs  to  the  Church. 

Thus  by  degrees  the"  Clergy  obtain'd  their  privileges, 
which  they  have  but  too  often  abufed  (3). 

The  two  Councils  that  are  pretended  to  be  held  at  Lon- 
don and  Alne  (4)  in  714,  being  looked  upon  by  the  bell: 
authorities  as  forged,  it  would  be  loft  time  to  fay  any 
thing  of  them. 

In  747  was  held  at  Clovejhoo  or  Cliff  ($)  in  theking- 
o/X'lovcfhoo.  dom  of  Kent  a  national  Synod,  at  which  Ethelbald  King  ot 
747-      Maria  was  prefent,    with   twelve  Biihops,  and  a  great 
c'lvntlf     "umber  °f  L°rds-      Cuthbert  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
1.  "4,  "         who  was  prefident,  read  Pope  Zachary's  letter,   wherein 
Spclm.Conc.  the  Pope  admonifhed  the  EngUJh  to  reform  their  lives,  and 
threatned  thofe  with  excommunication  that  continued  in 
their  wicked  courfes.     They  drew  up  a  body  of  twenty- 
eight  Canons,  moil  of  them  relating  to  Ecclefiajlical  Difci- 
pline,  the  Government  of  Monajlcries,  the  Duties  of  Bijhops, 
and  other  Clergymen,  the  Publick  Service,  Singing  Pjalms, 
Keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  other  Holidays.      I  fhall  mention 
the  three  following  ones,  as  containing  fomething  particular. 
The  Xth  orders  the  Priefts  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Chriff ianity,  and  to  teach  the  people 
the  Apojlles  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  EngUJh.     A- 
greeable  to  this  was  Bede's  advice  to  Egbert  Archbifhop  of 
York  ;  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  Chriftians  fhould 
know  what  they  laid  when  they  prayed  to  God  ;  and  that 
they  fhould  be  inftructed  in  their  own  native  tengue,  and 
therefore  that  he  himfelf  had  tranflated  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  into  EngUJh  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  that  did 
not  underftand  Latin. 

The  XXVIth  warns  Chriftians  from  vainly  imagining 
that  by  giving  Alms  they  can  compound  for  their  fins,  or 
dilpenfe  with  the  Difcipline  of  the  Church. 

The  XXVIIth  was  made  upon  the  account  of  a  rich 
Layman,  who  having  been  excommunicated,  requefted  to 
be  admitted  again  into  the  Church,  upon  his  having  pro- 
cured feveral  Perfons  to  fait  in  his  ftead  ;  alledging  that  the 
Penance  they  had  undergone  in  his  name,  was  more  than 
he  could  have  done  himfelf  in  three  hundred  years.  The 
Canon  declares  with  great  indignation  againft  this  intolera- 
ble prefumption,  fince  at  that  rate,  the  Rich  might  much 
more  eafily  get  to  heaven  than  the  Poor,  contrary  to  the 
exprefs  declaration  of  our  Saviour. 

In  this  Canon  we  have  the  form  of  a  Prayer  for  the 
Dead,  which  runs  thus  :  O  Lord,  we  befeech  thee,  grant 
that  the  Soul  of  fuch  a  Per/on  may  be  fecured  in  ajlate  of  re- 
pofe,  and  admitted,  with  the  rejl  of  tliy  Saints,  iuto  the  re- 
gions of  Light  and  Blifs. 

The  Council  of  Calcuith  or  Calchite,  held  in  785,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  in  787,  on  account  of  erecting  Lichfield 
into  an  Archbifhoprick,  ratified  the  Canons  of  a  Synod  that 
had  been  convened  juft  before  in  Northumberland.  Gregory 
and  Theophylacl,  who  prefided  as  the  Pope's  Legates,'  ac- 
knowledged in  their  letter  to  the  Pope,  that  they  were  the 
firft  that  had  been  fent  into  England  with  that  character. 
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Thefe  are  fome  of  the  Canons  of  the  Synsd  of  Northumber- 
land,  ratified  by  the  council  of  Calcuith. 

I.  That  all  in  holy  orders  ftrietly  adhere  to  the  council 
of  Nice. 

II.  That  Baptifm  is  only  to  be  adminiftrcd  at  Eajhr  and 
Whitfontide,  unlets  in  cafe  of  necefEty.  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  Godfathers  to  teach  their  God-children  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  both  which  all  Chriftians  are  oblig'd  to 
have  by  heart. 

VIII.  The  antient  privileges  of  the  Church  are  carefully 
to  be  preferv'd. 

This  was  a  never-failing  Canon  in  all  the  Councils. 

IX.  The  Priefts  are  not  to  eat  in  private,  unlefs  indif- 
pofed.  By  this  one  would  think  the  Clergy  were  not  dif- 
perfed  in  Parifhes,  but  lived  all  in  the  Capital  of  the  Dio- 
cefe  in  common. 

The  Xth  forbids  the  Clergy  to  perform  the  divine  Ser- 
vice without  Stockings,  and  to  ufe  a  Chalice  or  Pattin  of 
Horn. 

The  Xlth  exhorts  Princes  to  govern  their  kingdoms  by 
the  directions  of  the  Bifhops,  to  whom  the  power  of  bind- 
ing and  locfing  is  delivered. 

The  Xllth  excludes  Bajlards  from  fucceeding  to  the 
Crown. 

The  XVth  condemns  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees. 

The  XVIth  makes  Bajlards,  particularly  the  children 
of  Nuns,  incapable  of  inheriting. 

The  XVIIth  urges  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  of  Mojes. 

The  XVIIIth  pieties  a  ftrict  performance  of  vows. 

Some  irregularities  in  the  Subfcription  Lijl  in  the  feveral 
copies  of  the  Canons  of  this  council  (6),  have  caufed  the 
council  itll'lf  to  be  called  in  queftion.  But  I  doubt  whe- 
ther thefe  irregularities  are  fufHcient  to  render  the  whole 
queftionable  (7). 

In  798  a  Synod  was  held  at  Finchale  in  Northumberland 
(8),  by  Eanbald  Archbifhop  of  York.  The  defign  of  this 
meeting  was  to  make  fome  regulations  with  regard  to  dif- 
cipline :  but  here  occafionally  the  Archbifhop  ordered  the 
canons  of  the  firft  five  General  Councils  to  be  read,  which 
were  unanimoufly  received. 

The  council  held  at  Clovejhoo  or  Cliff  in  800,  under 
Adelard  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  convened  fur  the 
recovery  of  certain  Church-Lands  ufurped  by  the  Kings  of 
Mercia. 

Three  years  after,  another  council  was  held  at  die  fame 
place,  wherein,  according  to  Pope  Leo's  conftitution,  and 
with  the  confent  of  Cenulph  King  of  Mercia,  the  Arch- 
bifhoprick of  Lichfield  was  reduced  to  a  Bifhoprick,  as 
formerly. 

In  8  16,  JVilfnd  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  fummoned 
a  council  at  Calcuith,  at  which  Cenulph  King  of  Mercia 
and  Monarch,  was  prefent,  with  all  the  EngUJh  Bifhops 
except  thofe  of  Northumberland.  There  are  eleven  ca- 
nons drawn  up  by  this  Synod,  whereof  the  lid  and  V'th 
feem  to  be  the  moft  remarkable. 

The  Hd  orders  all  Churches  to  be  confecrated  by  the 
Bifhop  of  the  Dioccfe,  with  the  following  Formalities. 
The  Bifhop  fhall  blefs  the  Holy  IVater,  and  fprinkle  the 
Church  with  it,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Ritual. 
Then  having  confecrated  the  Eucharijl,  he  fhall  put  it  in  a 
Box  with  fome  Relicks  to  be  laid  up  in  the  Church.  In 
cafe  there  are  no  Relicks,  the  confecrated  Elements,  being 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord,  fhall  be  fufficient.  Eve- 
ry Bifhop  fhall  be  obliged  to  have  drawn  upon  the  Altar, 
or  upon  the  Wall,  the  Figure  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the 
Church  is  dedicated. 

The  Vth  declares  againft  allowing  all  Scotchmen  to  bap- 
tize, or  read  the  divine firvice  in  England. 

There  is  mention  of  two  Councils  more  convened  in 
Mercia  in  the  reign  of  Bernulph,  one  in  822,  and  the  o- 
ther  in  824.  Probably  the  firft  is  a  forgery  ;  but  they  are 
both  of  fo  little  confequence,  as  not  to  be  worth  taking 
notice  of. 
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(1)  This  was  not  BerkhamjUd  in  Birtfirdjbire,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but  Berghamjled,  a  Place  in  Kat.  See  Tyrr.  Vol.  I.  p.  21c.  ar.d  Sfel- 
mar.  Cane.   Vol.  I.   p.  194. 

(2)  The   fame    as  the   Kind's.      See    Spelman. 

(3)  The  Xth,  XXVth,  and  XXVlIIth  Articles,  having  fomething  particular  in  them,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  lay  them  before  the  Reader.  The 
Xth  runs  thus :  If,  on  Saturday  Evening,  after  Sun-fet  ;  or  Sunday  Evening  after  the  fame  time,  a  Servant  or  Slave  (o«i*r)  fhail  do  any  ferv.le  work, 
let  his  Matter  be  fined  eightv  Shillings.  ,  _    .  .  _.       .    .  _      .     „,,.  ,,        .     . 

XXVth.     If  a  Lay-man  till  a  Thief,   let  him  lie  without  any  Wing-Id,  that  is,  without  any  fatisfaftion  being  made  to    he  Thief  s  relations. 
XXVlIIth.    If  a  Stranger  wanders  about,  and  does  neither  hollow  nor  found  a  Horn,  he  is  to  be  accounted  as  a  Thief,  and  to  be  cither  (lain  01  bamfh  d. 
Spelman  Cone.  Tom.   I.  p.  194 197. 

(4)  Suppofcd  to  be /4,v/.,y7.T  in  Wouefiofii-e.      See  Spelman  Cone.  Vol.  I.   p.  212.  ..      ... 

(7)  Cl.katlho,  is  a  Town  on  a  Rock  near  Rochefter.  But  the  pretence  of  the  King  of  Meraa  tn  Ax%,  and  fonae  other  Councils,  held  at  Cl'mjkce, 
makes  itTuppos'd  that  it  is  the  lame  with  Ab-ngton  in  Berkjhve,  about  the  middle  of  the  Nation,  antiently  written  Sbratjlam  bj  n.illake  fcl  Li.ieji.am  .r 

(■')  About  the  yeai  n  %•) the  Monks  of  Lhdhfarn,  who,  rrcm  the  firft  tjme  of  their  initiation  were  allowed  to  dur.k  noth.ng  but  Milk  or  V.-tcr, 
obtained  (through the  means  of  King  Cet-1-a.-ulfvho  was  become  a  Monk  of  that  Houie)  pcimiffxn  to  drink  Win,  or  Bar.  i.  luulm.  p.  139.  SpJn.an 
Cone.  Vol.  I.    p.  289. 

(8)  Now  called  finilry  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham.     Sfelmfn  Cone.  Vol.1,  p.  305. 
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IS  H  A  L L  clofe  my  account  of  the  Primitive  State  of 
the  Englijh  Church,  with  a  few  remarks  that  may 
ferve  to  give  a  juft  notion  of  the  thing.  It  is  a  great 
miftake  to  imagine,  the  Primitive  Churcli  of  the  En- 
glijh correfponded  in  all  points  with  the  Church  founded 
by  the  Apoftles  immediately  after  our  Saviour's  death. 
The  Chrijiian  Church-,  in  her  infancy,  was  pcrfeft,  -with- 
out [pat  or  wrinkle;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  fhe  loft  by  de- 
grees fomcthing  ol  her  primitive  purity.  From  the  days 
of  the  Apjl/es  to  the  Vllth  century,  errors  and  abufes 
crept  in,  which  ftrangely  disfigured  her,  and  which  daily 
increafed  during  the  Vlllth  and  IXth  centuries,  fo  that 
true  religion  by  little  and  little  degenerated  into  fuperfti- 
tion.  Our  idea  therefore  of  the  primitive  Church  of  Eng- 
land muft  be  conformable  to  the  ftate  of  the  Chrijiian 
Church  at  that  time.  1  (hall  not  here  undertake  to  fhow 
wherein  thofe  innovations  in  the  doctrines  and  fervices  of 
the  Church  confifted;  but  content  my  felf  with  obferving 
the  Chrijiian  Church,  at  the  time  of  the  converfion  of  the 
Englijh,  was  far  gone  from  its  original  purity.  It  can't, 
for  inffance,  be  denied,  that  the  Monks,  who  were  grown 
exceeding  numerous  all  over  Otrijlendom,  had  introduced 
feveral  religious  practices  that  were  not  of  divine  or  apojlo- 
lical  inftitution,  as  if  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles  had  for- 
got or  neglected  to  give  mankind  full  iijtruclions  in  thefe 
matters.  Thefe  voluntary  acts  of  devotion,  tho'  introdu- 
ced with  a  good  intent,  were  now  carried  to  fo  great  a 
height,  that  the  generality  of  Chriftians  looked  upon  them 
as  the  life  and  foul  of  religion.  I  fhall  not  infift  any  far- 
ther on  this  fubjeet,  fmce  I  have  no  defign  to  enter  into 
the  controverfy,  but  only  to  make  this  obfervation,  That 
the  Englijl)  converted  in  the  Vllth  century,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  fame  State  with  the  relt  of  the  Chriftian 
World  at  that  time,  feeing  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
know  more  than  their  matters  taught  them. 

Aujlin  and  his  companions  were  the  firft  that  preached 
the  Go/pel  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  However  the  honour  of 
their  converfion  ought  not  to  be  afcribed  to  them  alone. 
The  Scotch  Monks  of  St.  Columba  had  at  lead  as  great  a 
Ihare  in  it  as  the  Italians.  For  after  thefe  laft  had  begun 
to  make  Converts,  the  new  Chriftians  being  funk  again 
into  idolatry,  the  Scotch  Monks  were  the  perfons  that  let 
them  right  again,  or  rather  that  convened  them  anew. 
This  was  the  cafe  in  the  kingdoms  of  Effex,  Northum- 
berland, and  Eajl-Anglia,  as  hath  been  related.  As  for 
the  converfion  of  the  Mercians,  the  Italian  Mijjionaries 
had  no  hand  in  it  at  all.  And  yet  Aujlin  had  run  away 
with  the  honour  of  converting  the  Englijh,  when  in  the 
main  the  progrefs  he  made  was  not  very  confiderable. 
'Tis  true  he  preached  to  the  Saxons  of  Kent,  as  Mellitus 
did  to  thofe  of  Effex,  and  that  with  good  fuccefs.  But 
then  very  probably  this  work  was  already  begun,  and 
even  in  great  forwardnefs,  when  Aujlin  arrived  in  England. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  thefe  Monks,  who  were  fore'd 
^o  make  ufe  of  interpreters,  could  pofhbly  have  converted 
fuch  numbers  of  Pagans,  even  to  the  baptizing  ten  thou- 
fand  in  one  day,  in  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  if 
the  Saxons  had  not  been  prepared  before-hand.  This  con- 
jecture is  farther  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Gregory  I. 
to  Thcodoric  King  of  Aujlrafia,  to  Theod'jbert  his  brother, 
and  to  Queen  Brunichild,  to  defire  them  to  affift  Aujlin 
in  his  journey  to  England.  The  Pope  tells  them,  he  was 
informed  for  certain  that  the  Englijh  earneftly  defired  to 
turn  Chrijlians.  Now  is  it  not  evident,  that,  if  they  had 
a  ftrong  defire  to  embrace  the  gofpel,  they  were  as  good 
as  half  converted  ?  There  is  great  reafon  to  piefume,  King 
Ethelbert  had  already  Ibme  liking  to  the  Chrijiian  Religion 
infufed  into  him  by  his  Queen,  and  efpecially  by  Luid- 
hard,  Biihop  of  Soijjhns,  who  had  attended  her  into  Eng- 
land.    This  is  what  the  author  of  The  Hijlory  of  St.  Au- 


ftin'i  Monajlery  pofitively  affirms ;  and  Malmsbury  fays 
little  lefs,  when  he  tells  us,  that  Ethelbert  was  very  defi- 
rous  to  hear  what  Aujlin  had  to  propofe.  Befides,  if  the 
perfon,  character  and  conduit  of  Aujlin,  are  considered, 
it  will  be  hard  to  believe,  he  made  the  progrefs  afcribed  to 
him.  Bede,  who  does  not  feem  willing  to  lefTen  his  re- 
putation, fays  nothing  that  is  very  apt  to  raife  in  us  an 
efteem  for  his  preaching.  Inftead  of  embellifhing  his  hi- 
ftory  with  the  heads  of  Aujlin's  firft  difcourfe  before  Ethel- 
bert, he  is  contented  with  relating  only  the  King's  an- 
fwer.  This  gives  occafion  to  fufpect,  lie  was  not  over- 
fatisfied  with  that  harangue.  Moreover,  the  queftions 
which  Aujlin  wanted  the  Pope  to  folve,  do  not  much  re- 
dound to  his  honour.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reafon 
why  Bede  abridged  them  as  much  as  poiiible,  even  to  the 
rendring  them  fometimes  fo  obfeure,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  queftion  muft  be  learnt  by  the  anfwer. 

To  thefe  confederations  may  be  added,  that  Aujlin  in 
the  height  of  his  fuccefs,  for  which  he  is  Co  greatly  ho- 
noured, eftablifhed  but  two  Bifhops  only,  Jujius  at  Ro- 
chejler,  and  Mellitus  at  London,  though  the  Pope  had  ex- 
prefly  ordered  him  to  fettle  Bifhops  where-ever  there  fhould 
be  occafion.  This  is  a  clear  evidence,  that  the  progrefs 
afcribed  to  him  was  not  fo  confiderable  as  Gregory  ima- 
gines. But  what  can  one  think  of  this  fame  Aujlin,  who 
the  very  firft  year  deferts  his  mijfion,  and  goes  to  Aries  to 
get  himfelf  confecrated  Archbifhop,  when  as  yet  there  was 
but  a  handful  of  Chriftians  in  England,  or  rather  in  the 
alone  kingdom  of  Kent?  To  what  end  the  title  of  Jrch- 
bijhop  and  Primate,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  fo  much 
as  one  Biihop  in  being  ?  What  can  one  think  moreover 
of  the  Pope's  anfwer  to  him  concerning  the  Bifhops  of 
Gaul,  That  he  alloivs  him  no  manner  of  jurifdiclion  over 
them  ?  May  it  not  be  prefumed,  that  Aujtin,  not  content 
with  the  Primacy  of  Great-Britain  wherewith  the  Pope 
had  honoured  him,  wanted  to  extend  his  jurifdidtion  over 
Gaul  too  ?  In  fine,  what  can  one  think  of  Gregory's  let- 
ter to  him,  exhorting  him  not  to  be  elated  at  the  Gift  of 
Miracles  God  had  beftowed  on  him,  unlefs  Aujlin  had 
fent  him  word  he  had  wrought  feveral  ?  But  what  were 
thefe  miracles?  Would  Bede,  who  has  carefully  related 
thofe  of  Aidan,  Finan,  Furfeus,  and  the  other  Scotch 
Monks,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  Schifmaticks,  have 
omitted  thofe  of  Aujlin  ?  And  yet  he  gives  us  only  one, 
and  that  of  a  later  date  than  Gregory's  letter,  and  the 
moft  fufpicious  that  eve*>  was,  fince  by  the  confeffion  of 
the  fame  hiftorian,  it  was  wrought  in  order  to  bring  the 
Britons  to  the  obedience  of  the  Pope  ?  What  opinion  can 
one  have  of  Aujlin,  when  it  is  confidered  with  what  zeal 
he  laboured  to  reduce  the  Britons  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  See  of  Rome,  whilft  five  Saxon  kingdoms  were  fuftered 
to  grovel  in  darknefs  and  idolatry  ?  To  what  purpofe  did 
he  complain  to  the  Pope  of  the  want  of  labourers  in  fo 
plentiful  an  harvejl,  if  he  did  not  employ  thofe  he  already 
had  ?  And  if  he  did  employ  them,  where  are  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  ?  What  were  their  names  I  Where  did  they 
preach  the  gofpel  ?  No  hiftorian  fays  a  word  of  thele 
things  ;  and  except  Jujlus  and  Mellitus,  who  preached  at 
Rochejler  and  London,  it  is  not  known  where  he  fent  his 
companions,  who  according  to  the  general  opinion,  were 
forty  in  number. 

Again,  the  Converts  made  by  thefe  Italian  Monks 
were  not,  'tis  to  be  feared,  well  grounded  in  their  re- 
ligion. This  is  a  natural  inference  from  the  apoftacy 
of  the  people  of  EJfex ,  Eajl-Anglia ,  Northumberland, 
and  Kent  itfelf,  at  a  time  when,  had  they  been  true 
Chriftians,  they  would  have  given  marks  of  the  highe/l 
zeal.  This  makes  one  think,  theii  converfion  was  with- 
out any  previous  initnidtion,  and  rather  the  effedt  of 
fear,  or  complaifar.ee  to  their  Kings,  than  of  a  thorough 
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perfwafion  and  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  therefore 
iurprizingly  ftrange,  that  the  Converfion  of  the  Englijl) 
fhould  be  afcribed  to  Aujiin,  rather  than  to  Aldan,  to  Fi- 
nan,  to  Column,  to  Ceddy  to  Diuma  and  the  other  Scotch 
Monks,  who  undoubtedly  laboured  much  more  abundantly 
than  he.  But  here  lies  the  cafe.  Thefe  lajl  had  not  their 
Orders  from  Rome,  and  therefore  muft  not  be  allowed  any 
Jhare  in  the  glory  of  this  work. 

Let  us  now  reflect  a  little  on  the  manner  of  the  conver- 
fion  of  the  EngUjh.  In  the  beginning  of  Chrijlianity,  and 
even  for  the  firft  three  hundred  years,  the  converts  gene- 
rally confilled  of  people  of  the  lowejl  rank,  and  we  hear 
of  nothing  but  Pcrfecution  and  Death  from  the  Princes  and 
Ma  gi  ft  rates.  Whereas  in  England,  the  Kings  were  the 
firjl  that  embraced  the  Faith,  and  by  their  authority  and 
example  induced  their  fubjefts  to  do  the  fame.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Church  of  England,  we  meet  with  no  Mar- 
tyrs, except  the  two  Sons  of  IVulpher  King  oi'  Mercia, 
whofe  ftory  is  of  very  doubtful  authority.  Whence 
could  proceed  this  difference  between  the  Church  founded 
by  the  Apoftles  themfelves,  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  That  founded  in  England  in  the  Vllth  Century? 
What  is  the  reafon  the  Devil  lefs  vigoroufly  obftrufied  the 
converfion  of  the  EngUjh,  than  That  of  fo  many  other  na- 
tions, during  the  life  and  after  the  death  of  the  Apojlles  ? 
Thefe  things  afford  matter  for  many  reflections,  which  I 
fhall  not  here  enter  into,  but  leave  to  the  confideration  of 
the  reader.  I  fhall  only  remark,  that  die  eafe  wherewith 
the  converfion  of  the  Englijl}  was  brought  about,  extremely 
weakens  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
Chrljllan  Religion,  from  the  perfections  of  the  Roman 
Emperors. 

Let  a  Man  confider,  fays  a  famous  writer,  the  eJlabUJh- 
ment  of  Chrljllanlty,  that  a  religion  fo  contrary  to  nature 
(i),  Jhould  make  its  way  in  the  world,  by  fuch  mild  and 
gentle  means,  without  any  violence  or  conjlraint,  and  yet 
jhould  be  Jo  firmly  rooted  withal,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  mo/1  barbarous  torments  to  compell  the  Martyrs 
to  renounce  their  Faith  ;  and  that  all  this  Jhould  be  done  not 
only  without  the  ajfiftance  of  any  Prince,  but  in  direel  oppo- 
fitlon  to  all  the  Kings  of  the  Earth,  &c.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  this 
argument  lofes  much  of  its  ftrength  when  applied  to  the 
converfion  of  the  Englijl). 

What  ftill  affords  further  matter  for  our  wonder  is 
this :  The  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory  fpeaks  of  feveral  Saints 
in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  but  withal  tells  us,  that 
fcarce  one  of  them  efcaped  being  terribly  perfecuted,  or 
even  lofing  his  life  in  the  caufe  of  Truth.  Whereas 
in  England  alone,  we  find  in  the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
years  an  incredible  number  of  Men  and  IVomen  Saints, 
who  never  knew  what  Pcrfecution  meant.  Moreover,  if 
Hiftorians  may  be  credited,  thefe  Saints,  for  the  moft  part, 
were  endued  with  the  gift  of  Miracles,  though  the  fwift 
progrefs  of  the  Gofpel  feemed  to  render  them  of  little  ufe. 
But  what  is  more;  a  confiderable  number  of  thefe  fame 
Saints  were  Kings,  J^tieens,  Princes,  Prlncefj'es,  or  perfons 
of  the  higheft  birth  and  ftations.  In  the  Period  above- 
mentioned  we  have  feven  Kings  and  feven  Queens,  to- 
gether with  eight  Princes,  and  fixteen  Princefles,  diftin- 
guifhed  with  the  title  of  Saints  :  Befides  ten  Kings  and 
eleven  Queens,  who  refigned  their  Crozuns  to  turn  Monks, 
and  who,  according  to  the  notions  of  thole  days,  might 
well  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  Saints.  If  it  be  ask- 
ed, whence  is  it  that  in  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Centuries  it 
was  fo  eafy  for  the  Great  to  procure  a  Sulntjhip,  I  can  al- 
ledge  no  other  reafon,  but  that  SanSiity  confifted  then  in 
enriching  the  Churches  and  Monajhries,  which  the  Rich 
were  much  better  able  to  do  than  the  Poor. 

The  EngUjh  were  no  fooner  converted,  but  innume- 
rable miracles  were  wrought  among  them.  They  were 
fo  much  in  vogue  during  the  two  forementioned  Cen- 
turies, that  one  or  other  happened  ( if  I  may  fo  fay) 
every  day.  Bede's  Ecclefiaftical  Hillory  is  full  of  them ; 
lor  he  was  exceeding  credulous  in  fuch  matters,  as  well  as 
Gregory  I.  whofe  Foible  in  that  refpecf  is  vifible  in  his 
works.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  the  Aiijfionaries  he 
fent  into  England  fhould  take  after  him,  or  that  the 
EngUjh  fhould  be  as  eafy  of  belief  as  their  Teachers.  The 
Bencdicline  Monks  were  the  perfons  that  fet  all  thefe 
Miracles  on  foot :  Some  out  of  pure  fimplicity,  others 
with  defign  to  attract  to  the  Monajleries  the  liberalities 
both  of  High  and  Loiv.  Before  the  Benedictines  were 
fpread  over  the  Ifland,  the  Monks  of  St.  Columba,  lefs 
given  to  gain  and  worldly  views,  attended  wholly  to  the 
lervice  of  God  in  the  places  where  they  lived  in  common. 
But  the  Benedictines  never  refted  till  they  had  procured 
great  numbers  of  Monafteries  with  large  revenues,  and 
caufed  the  Papal  Authority  to  be  recognized  throughout  the 
feven  kingdoms. 


It  was  not  however  without  great  difficulty  that  the 
Popes  extended  their  jurifdiclion  over  the  Northumbrians, 
Pitts  and  Scots,  tho'  the  Roman  Pricjls  and  Monks  labour- 
ed at  it  inceflantly.  The  northern  nations  could  not  con- 
ceive the  neceflity  of  owning  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  for  uni- 
versal Bijhop;  and  it  is  certain,  before  the  Synod  of  IV h it by, 
the  Britons,  Pifis,  Scots,  Irijh  and  Northumbrians  unani- 
moufly  declared  againft  the  Pope's  authority.  Bede  fays  as 
much,  when  he  tells  us,  fpeaking  of  King  Ojiuy ;  He  was  at 
length  convinced,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  true  ea- 
thollck  and  apojiolical  Church,  tho'  he  had  been  educated  in 
Scotland.  As  foon  as  this  Prince  was  prevailed  with,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  eftablifh  the  Papal  Authority  in  his  do- 
minions; and  Scotland  at  laft  was  carried  away  with  the 
torrent,  after  Egbert  an  Englijl)  Prieft  had  gained  the  Monks 
of  'Jona. 

Upon  the  Englljh  fubmitting  to  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
Pope,  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  to  keep  them  from 
falling  off.  One  of  the  moft  effectual  means  made  ufe  of 
for  that  purpofe,  was,  the  not  admitting  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  any  but  Italian  Priells  or  Monks,  or 
Englijl)  ones  educated  at  Rome  or  in  France.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Vth  Canon  of  the  fecond  Council  of  Cal- 
cuith,  which  forbids  the  allowing  any  Scotch  Man  to  per- 
form divine  fervice  in  England.  Bede  plainly  difcovers  the 
policy  of  Rome,  when  he  fays,  the  Pope  ordered  Abbot 
Adrian  to  attend  Theodorus  into  England,  that  he  might 
have  an  eye  over  him,  for  fear  that  Prelate,  being  a  na- 
tive of  Cillcla,  fhould  introduce  into  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land any  thing  contrary  to  the  cuftoms  of  Rome. 

I  have  but  one  remark  more  to  make  relating  to  the 
doftrine  of  the  Church  of  England  inthe  Vllth  and  Vlllth 
Centuries,  and  the  beginning  of  the  IXth.  It  is  a  great 
miftake  to  think  the  Articles  of  Faith  in  the  Englljh  Church 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Roman  at  this  day.  For 
inftance,  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  imagine  the  EngUjh 
believed,  at  that  time,  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  Baptijm  as 
the  Romans  do  at  this  prefent.  If  this  doctrine  had  been 
received  among  them,  the  Council  of  Calcuith  would  not 
have  ordered  that  facrament  to  be adminiftred  only  at  Eajlcr 
and  IVhitJ'ontide.  As  far  from  the  truth  is  it  to  believe  the 
Englijl)  worfhipped  Images.  The  contrary  is  evident  from 
a  letter  the  famous  Alcuin  an  Englijhman  wrote  to  Charles 
the  Great  concerning  the  fecond  Council  of  Nice,  where 
Image-worjhip  was  carried  to  a  monftrous  height.  The 
neceflity  of  Priefts  living  Jingle,  is  alio  a  doitiine  unknown 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  thofe  days,  fince  it  was  not 
received  there  till  at  leaft  five  hundred  years  after  their  con- 
verfion. To  thefe  I  might  add  feveral  other  inftances; 
but  as  they  are  not  peculiar  to  England,  I  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve  in  general,  that  all  the  innovations  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  converfion  of  the  En- 
glljh to  the  Reformation,  owe  their  original  to  Rome. 

I  don't  find  the  Church  of  England  had  any  thing  to  do 
in  the  controverfies  that  were  on  foot  in  the  Church  du- 
ring the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Centuries.  Among  all  the  Coun- 
cils convened  in  England  within  that  fpace,  not  one  de- 
creed any  thing  relating  to  the  dodf  rines  of  Religion,  ex- 
cept the  Synod  of  Calcuith,  where  the  condemning  the  Mo- 
nothelites,  was  ratified.  Their  way  was  to  read  the  Canons 
of  the  General  Councils,  and  agree  to  them.  Thus  during 
thefe  two  centuries,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  troubled  with  Herefies  or  Difputes  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  religion.  In  thofe  days,  the 
Bijhops,  Priejls  and  Monks  were  more  intent  upon  the 
ways  and  means  of  augmenting  their  revenues,  than  up- 
on the  ftudy  of  divinity.  There  were  fome  alfo  that  were 
diftinguifhed  for  holinefs  of  life,  or  for  zeal  in  propaga- 
ting the  Gofpel.  I  have  already  mentioned  fome  few  ; 
but  as  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  making  them  all  known, 
I  fhall  here  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of  three  or  four  that 
make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory  of 
England, 


Egbert,  an  EngUjh  Prieft,  retiring  into  Ireland  to  fol- 
low his  ftudies,  pafled  fome  time  after  into  Scotland,  where 
he  prevailed  with  the  Monks  of  "Jona  to  receive  the  rules 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  acknowledge  the  papal 
authority.  Perhaps  to  this  fcrvlce  done  the  See  of  Rome, 
a  good  part  of  the  encomiums  beftowed  upon  him  are  ow- 
ing. However  this  be,  it  is  faid  that  having  a  defign  to 
go  and  preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  German  Saxons,  he  was 
diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  an  exprefs  order  from  hea- 
ven. But,  as  he  had  the  converfion  of  that  Nation 
very  much  at  heart,  he  pitched  upon  IVilbrod  to  go  in  his 
place. 

IVilbrod being  arrived  in  Germany,  Pipin,  Mayor  of  the 
Palace  of  France,  fent  him  into  Fricfiar.d,  which  he  had 
lately  fubdued,  to  preach  the  Gofpel.     After  WilbrodhaA 


Egbert. 

7  '  <•• 
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Wilbrod. 
Bcdc,  1.  5. 


(1)  This  by  the  By  fuppofeg  the  Cbrifiian  Religion  in  its  primitive  State  to  be  clogg'd  with  all  thofe  Aljttriiua  it  now  labours  under,  particularly 
among  the  Rmumijls.     For  furely  nothing  wurfe,  can  be  faid  of  Reveal' d  Religion,  than  that  it  is  contrary  to  Nature,  Strji  or  Rf_  ■  ■ 
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made  fome  flay  there,  he  took  a  Journey  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  confecrated  by  Pope  Sergius  I,  Biftiop  of  the  Frief- 
landers.  He  fixed  his  See  at  Utrecht,  of  which  he  was 
the  firft  Bifhop. 

Winfrid,  an  Englijh  BenediBine  Monk,  was  fent  into  Ger- 
many, where  he  alTumed  the  Name  of  Boniface.  His  preach- 
ing having  met  with  great  Succefs,  he  was  made  the  firft 
Archbifhop  of  Mentz,  and  "the  Pope's  Legate  for  all  Ger- 


many. It  is  faid  he  was  the  Son  of  a  Cartwright,  and  that 
the  Archbifliops  of  Mentz  for  that  reafon  bear  JVhetls  in 
their  Arms.  Boniface  was  barbarouily  murdered  by  the 
Pagans  in  Friefiand  in  754  (1).  7^ 

Guthlack  ( 2 )  was  the  firft  Anchoret  in  England.  He  made  Cuthlack. 
choice,  for  his  Retirement,  of  a  Fenny  Place  in  Mercia,      754.' 
called  Croyland,  where  the  famous  Monaflery  of  that  name  i'>E"'ph- 
was  afterwards  built  (3). 


flj  Pits  rays,  he  was  of  Royal  Extraction.  There  is  a  Colkaion  of  his  Letters  extant,  particularly  his  Letter  to  Etbttdrtd  Kine  of  Mera.  ouhliftVi 
at  Mentz.  by  Sararms.     Du  pin.  Cent.  VIII.  *       ""■'"'<   P«°'"a  a 

0)  He  had  been  a  Soldier  feven  Years,  and  out  of  Humanity  us'd  to  return  the  Enerjiy  a  third  part  of  the  Plunder  taken  from  them. 

(3)  As  the  Tranfiator  deligns  to  take  notice  of  all  the  Hiftorians  omitted  by  Rapin,  hr-  begins  with 

NENN1US,  Abbot  of  Banger,  luppofed  to  be  one  of  the  fifty  Monks  that  efcaped,  wh-n  twelve  hundred  of  their  Brethren  were  (lain  bv  AdiK-d  Kin- 
of  Northumberland.  He  rlourilh'd  about  the  Year  620;  tho'  it  is  faid  in  the  belt  Copies  of  his  Book,  that  he  wrote  in  850,  in  14  AW,,;  Rcri,  There  i\ 
nothing  publiihed  of  his  but  his  Hijioria  Britenum.  i>  t  &  '■      *  nereis 

Next  after  him  comes  BEDE,  who  wrote  an  Ecdenaftical  Hiftory  of  England,  from  Julius  Ceefar's  Invafion,  to  the  year  of  our  LWd73l,  at  tlie  Rcqueft 
or  •.eelulpb  King  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.     He  was  born  in  673,  in  the  Precincts  of  the  Monaltery  of  J  arrow    near  the  Mouth  of 
the  Tim  in  Northumberland.     He  was  bred  up  from  his  Childhood  in  the  faid  Monaltery,  where  he  Jived  all  his  Life.     He  was  ordained  at  nineteen  a  Dia 
con,  and  at  thirty  a  Pneft ;  from  which  time,  till  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  Age,  he  never  ceas'd  writing.     His  Works  are  printed  in  eight  Times,   befides  his 
vpulcula.     He  died  in  735,  aged  fixty-two.      His  Body  was  removed  from  J  arrow  to  Durham,  and  plated  in  the  fame  Coffin  with  St.  CuthbertS 

Cotemporary  with  Bide  iiv'd  Stephen  EDDI,  Heddi,  or  Eddius,  in  the  Reign  of  Ofric  King  of  Nerthumbtrland,  he  died  in  720. 


01.  Jxftguftlttfi  Canter-  MalmflL 

bury.  He  was  Difciple  to  Egbert  Archbifliopof  Tori.  Being  fent  AmbafTador  by  Off*  to  Cb*rli,  the  Great,  that  Prince  got  leave  for  him  to  flay  at  his  Court 
and  was  taught  by  him  Legiti,  Afiremmy,  and  Matbematieh,  By  his  Perluafion  the  Emperor  founded  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  and  likdwife  of  Pa-via  Hr 
*rote  a  great  many  Books,  as  fays  Pit:.     He  died  in  804. 
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Origin  of  the  Danes.  Their  continual  Irruptions  from  the  Reign  of  Egbert  to  Edward  the 
Martyr,  with  ivhofe  Reign  this  Book  concludes.  A  particular  and  curious  Account  of  the 
Laws  and  Cuftoms  introduc'd  by  Alfred  the  Great,  which  are  the  Bafis  of  the  prefent 
Laws  of  England.  The  State  of  the  Church  and  Religion,  from  Egbert  to  Edward  the 
Martyr  inclttftve. 


H.  Hunt. 
I.5. 


Origin  of  tb 

Danes. 


NGLAND  now  grown  more  pow- 
erful by  theUnion  of  thefeven  King- 
doms, feemed  to  be  better  fecured 
than  ever  from  foreign  Invafions. 
And  yet,  prefently  after  this  Union 
it  was,  that  the  Danes  began  their 
Defcents  with  a  Fury,  equal  to  that 
wherewith  theEngliJh  themfelves  had 
formerly  attacked  the  Britons.  For 
above  two  hundred  Years  thefe  new  Enemies  were  fo  obfti- 
nately  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Ifland,  that  it  can't  be  con- 
ceived, either  how  their  Country  could  fupply  them  with 
Troops  fufficient  for  fo  long  and  bloody  a  War,  or  the  En- 
glijl)  hold  out  againft  fo  many  reiterated  Attacks.  This  War 
is  to  be  the  chief  fubje£t  of  our  fourth  Book,  and  of  great 
part  of  the  fifth.  But  before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  premife  fome  account  of  thefe  Danes, 
who  in  the  IXth  Century  became  fo  formidable  to  all  Eu- 
rope, and  efpecially  to  England. 

c  Scandia  or  Scandinavia  ( 1 ),  fituated  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, contains  a  Tract:  of  Land  in  length  from  North  to 
South  about  four  hundred  Leagues,  and  in  breadth  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  If  the  nor- 
thern Hiftorians  are  to  be  credited  in  what  they  fay  of  the 
Origin  of  their  Anceftors,  this  Country  was  peopled  foon 
after  the  Flood,  by  two  Nations,  or  rather  two  branches 
of  the  fame  Nation,  I  mean,  the  Goths  and  Swedes,  who 
founded  two  large  Kingdoms  in  this  part  of  the  World. 
From  thefe  two  Nations,  who  were  fometimes  united  and 
fometunes  divided,  fprung,  as  they  fay,  all  thofe  Colonies, 
which  alter  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  over-ran  the 
reft  of  Europe.  But  without  rtaying  to  examine,  whe- 
ther all  they  advance  concerning  the  Conquefts  of  thefe 
Adventurers  is  built  on  good  Authority,  I  (hall  take  them 
for  Guides  in  what  they  fay  of  thofe  that  remained  in  the 
northern  Countries. 


In  the  reign  of  Eric  the  fixth  King  of  the  Goths  (2) 
Gothland  was   become  fo  exceeding  populous,    that   the 
Country  was  unable  to  maintain  its  Inhabitants.     To  re- 
medy this  Inconvenience,  which  daily  increafed,  Eric  was 
compelled  to  fend  away  part  of  his  Subjects  to  feek  their 
fortune  in  the  neighbouring  Ifles  (3).     Thefe  Colonies  at 
length  not  only  peopled  the  Hands,  but  alfo  Jutland  on 
the  Continent,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Cimbrica 
Chcrfonefus.     The  People  thus  fpread  over  the  Ifles  and  . 
the  Cherfonefe,   acknowledged  above  feven  hundred  Years  Kcldinj. 
the  Kings  of  Gothland  for  their  Sovereigns.     Humel  the 
fixteenth  King  of  the  Goths,  firft  made  them  independent, 
by  letting  them  have  for  their  King,  Dan  his  Son,  from 
whom  Denmark  received  its  name  (4).     Norway  alfo  very 
probably  was  peopled  by  Gothic  Colonies,  fince  it  remain- 
ed a  long  while  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Kings  of  Goth- 
land.    In  procefs  of  time,  and  after  many  Revolutions,  SinninR;Uj. 
Norway  was  governed  by  Judges  independent  of  Gothland,  chron.Dan. 
till  about  the  end  of  the  IXth  Century,  when  it  became 
fubject  to  a  King. 

The  Danes  and  Norwegians,  being  thus  feparated  from 
their  Anceftors  the  Goths  and  Swedes,  became  fo  powerful 
as  to  be  in  condition  to  make  head  againft  them  both  in 
feveral  Wars.  The  fituation  of  their  Country,  and  the 
great  plenty  of  all  things  neceflary  for  building  and  equip- 
ing  a  Fleet,  foon  made  them  fuperior  at  Sea  to  all  their 
Neighbours.  In  time,  they  employed  all  their  naval  For- 
ces in  plundering  of  Ships,  and  ravaging  the  Coafts  of  Eu- 
rope. France,  England,  and  the  Low-C"'intrics,  were  moft 
expofed  to  their  Robberies.  For  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Years  the  Sea  was  covered  with  Danijh  Pyrates.  They 
were  grown  fo  powerful,  that  Charles  the  Great  could  ne- 
ver fubdue  the  Saxons,  whilft  aflifted  by  the  Dtiaes.  Hif-  Mrurlius 
tory  obferves,  that  this  Emperor  having  fent  his  Son  Pepin  Hi*.  Dan. 
to  make  War  upon  the  Saxons,  this  Prince  was  prevented 
in   his  defigns  by  Gothric  King  of  Denmark's   lending   a 


El)  It  CDntain'd  Ntrtvay,  with  as   much  of  Sweden  as  lay  Wed    of  the  GrJf  of  B:rbt:ia.     It  was  alfo   called  Baltia,  whence  the  Ba/tick  Sea. 

I  Ucv  pretend  he  was  Cotempotary  with  'Terab,  Abraham's  Father;     Rjprn. 
'"i  Aji  in  jjiofe  days  n  >ne  hid  a  permanent  Intcreft  in  Land,  which  was  cantonM  out  to  the  People  to  he  poffefled  (or  one  Year  only,  it  was  decided 
■*■   1"     wh  .  were  to    leave  th'  ii  Ci  unity  to  £j  in  quell  of  new  Habitations.     Caf.  de  BtU  Gal,  1,  6.  c.  ac.  £f  !'■  Wamfridi  A  Grjtis  Lwgibard-  c.  i. 
■J ;  Van,  according  to  nutheri.  Hifterians;  was  Cotcrnpotary  with  Giitn,    Rapin, 

reinfo;  cement 
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reinforcement  of  Danes  on  board  three  hundred  VefTels.     A 

northern  Hiftorian  affirms,  that  Charles  the  Great  was  ne- 

Jo.  Magnus,  ver  better  pleafed  than  at  the  news  of  Gothric's  death,  hav- 

J- 1;'  c' '"   ing  defpaired  of  accomplifhing  his  ends,   as  long  as  that 

Prince  was  alive. 

As  People  encreafe  and  multiply  exceedingly  in  cold 
Countries,  it  often  happened  that  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  overftocked  with  Inhabitants,  and  therefore  forced, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  reft,  to  fend  away  large  Co- 
lonies. Their  natural  Inclination  to  a  Sea-faring  Life  made 
thefe  Colonies  readily  abandon  their  Country,  as  it  procured 
them  greater  Liberty  of  roving  and  playing  the  Pyrate, 
on  pretence  of  looking  out  new  Habitations.  This  was 
chiefly  the  rife  of  thofe  Pyracies  committed  by  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  in  the  IXth  Century,  in  France,  England, 
the  Low-Countries  and  Germany.  The  great  Booty  the 
firft  Adventurers  brought  off",  tempted  the  richeft  and  moft 
powerful  of  their  Countrymen  to  try  their  Fortune  in  the 
fame  manner.  They  entered  into  Aflbciations,  and  fitted 
out  large  Fleets  to  go  and  ravage  foreign  Countries.  Thefe 
Aflbciations  were  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  en- 
tered into  now  a-days  in  time  of  war,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sea-port  Towns  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  always 
by  the  Cor  fairs  of  Barbary.  In  fhort,  they  were  fo  ufed  to 
this  gainful  way  of  trading,  that  very  confiderable  Fleets 
were  put  to  Sea.  They  had  the  Authority  of  their  Kings 
for  what  they  did,  who,  having  always  a  fhare  in  the  fpoils, 
provided  them  with  Admirals  and  Generals,  and  when  a 
confiderable  Booty  was  in  view,  made  no  fcruple  even  to 
command  them  in  Perfon.  Thefe  arc  the  Fleets  that  made 
fuch  devaluations  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  caufed  the 
Inhabitants  of  France,  England,  and  the  Low-Countries, 
to  make  fad  Lamentation  for  the  mifcries  brought  upon 
them  by  the  northern  Nations  ( i ).  They  were  called  in 
France,  Normans,  that  is  to  fay,  Men  of  the  North ;  but 
in  England,  they  were  generally  filled  Danes  or  Goths. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Swedes  and  Goths  very  often 
joined  with  the  Danes  in  order  to  go  fhares  in  the  Booty. 
Nay,  it  appears  that  the  Friejlanders  were  concerned  with 
the  Danes  in  ravaging  the  Coafts  of  France  and  England. 
This  doubtlefs  is  the  reafon  the  Englijh  Hiftorians  call  them 
indifferently,  Gctes,  Goths,  Jutes,  Norwegians,  Dacians, 
Danes,  Swedes,  Vandals,  Friejlanders,  their  Armies  being 
compofed  of  thefe  feveral  Nations. 
Ro£.deHov,  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  from  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Danes, 
that  their  Intent,  when  firft  they  invaded  the  Coafts  of 
England,  was  only  to  plunder.  And  therefore  they  made 
War,  not  like  regular  Troops,  with  fome  fixed  and 
fettled  Defign,  but  like  Pyrates,  facking  and  deftroying 
what  they  could  not  carry  away.    As  they  were  divided 


into  feveral  independent  bands,  it  frequently  happened  that 
no  fooner  was  One  gone,  but  Another   came;    by  which 
means  the  Inhabitants  had  fcarce  any  refpite  from  their  In- 
curfions.     This  way  of  making  War  was  very  inconve- 
nient for  the  Englijh,    it  obliging  them  to  be  upon  their 
guard  at  all  Times  and  in  all  Places,  fince  the  Iiland  was 
liable  to  be  attacked  on  ever)'  Side.     On  the  other  hand, 
their  Enemies,   whofe  numbers  were  continually  increaf- 
ing,    being  headed  by  leaders  who  had  no  authority  over 
each  other,  there  was  no  entering  into  Treaty  with  them, 
one  Band  not  looking  upon  it  felf  bound  by  what  another 
did.     Thus  the  Englijh  having  nothing  to  gain,  but  much 
to  lofe,  were  at  a  lofs  what  mcafures  to  take  againft  thefe 
Enemies,    who   carried    defolation   wherever  they  came. 
I  am  very  fenfible  the  Danijh  Hiftorians  fet  thefe  matters  fax.  Cram, 
in  quite  another  Light.     They  exprefs  the  advantages  the  M»gnut. 
Danes  had  over  the  Englijh  in  their  firft  Incurfions,  by  •J^"^"' 
the  name  of  Conquejis,  and  ftile  the  Struggles  of  the  Eng-  Pontanus. 
lijh  to  free  themfelves  from  Oppreffion,  fo  many  revolts. 

But  notwithftanding  their  giving  things  thefe  fpecious 
Names,  their  advantages  are  to  be  confidcred  as  before  re- 
prefented,  at  leaft  for  the  firft  hundred  years  after  they  be- 
gan their  ravages. 

Before  I  leave  this  Subject  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve 
that  the  Englijh  and  Danijh  Hiftorians  give  very  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  thefe  Wars.  Each  endeavours  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  Power,  to  magnify  the  advantages  of  his  own 
Nation,  and  leflen  thofe  of  the  oppofite  Party.  However 
it  is  but  too  vifible  that  the  Danes  could  not  have  got 
fuch  footing  in  England,  had  not  victory  generally  inclined 
to  their  Side.  But  this  is  not  all  wherein  Hiftorians  dis- 
agree. They  differ  chiefly  in  Chronological  Matters,  and 
in  the  names  of  the  Perfons  of  whom  they  are  fpeaking, 
which  muft  of  neceflity  breed  the  greateft  confufion  in 
Hiftory. 

Through  all  thefe  difficulties  am  I  obliged  to  fteer  my 
Courfe,  with  all  imaginable  circumfpection  anJ  v  rinelsj 
left  I  fhould  be  put  to  a  ftand  by  the  obftacles  that  e\  erj 
Moment  occur.  If  the  Readers  do  not  find  that  Con- 
nection, and  thofe  other  Embellifhments  they  could  wifli 
for,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  narration  of  a  War, 
carried  on  for  the  fake  of  plunder  only,  is  hardly  capable 
of  Connection  or  Embellifhment. 

After  thefe  Remarks,  which  feemed  to  me  neceflary  for 
the  better  understanding  of  the  Sequel,  it  is  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  Reign  of  Egbert,  which  was  left  unfinished  in 
the  foregoing  Book,  where  he  appeared  only  as  King  of 
Weffcx.  He  is  now  to  make  his  appearance  as  King  of  all 
England,  and  as  real  Monarch  of  the  feven  Kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy. 


EGBERT,  firft  King  of  E 
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GBERT,  who  began  his  Reign  over  the  JVeJl-  As  they  met  with  no  Opposition,  they  landed  and  fell  to 
Saxons  in  800,  finifhed  not  his  Conquefts  till  817  ravaging  the  Country.  Egbert,  upon  the  firft  news  of 
or  828,  from  which  time  his  Title  of  King  of    this  Defcent,   marched  againft  them  with  what  Troops 


England  is  to  be  dated.  But  to  avoid  miftakes, 
it  muft  be  remembred,  that  the  Kingdom  this  Prince  was 
in  actual  poSTeffion  of,  confifted  of  the  ancient  Kingdoms 
of  JVeffex,  Sitffex,  Kent  and  EJfex,  that  were  peopled  by 
Saxons  and  Jutes.  As  for  the  other  three  Kingdoms, 
whofe  Inhabitants  were  Angles,  he  was  contented  with  re- 
ferving  the  Sovereignty  over  them,  permitting  them  to 
be  governed  by  Kings  who  were  his  Vaflals  and  Tribu- 
taries (2). 

It  has  been  feen  how  this  Prince,  before  he  turned  his 
Arms  againft  his  Countrymen,  attacked  and  fubdued  the 
Britons  of  Cornwal  and  Wales.  Though  his  Power,  after 
that,  was  exceedingly  encreafed,    yet  the  Weljh  by  their 


he  could  haftily  draw  together,  verily  believing  at  his  ap- 
proach they  would  repair  to  their  Ships ;  which  though  he 
found  they  did  not  do,  but  on  the  contrary  firmly  ftood 
their  Ground,  he  refolved  to  attack  them.     But  he  foon  Egbert 
experienced  he  had  to  deal  with  much  more  formidable  tmrfhdtf 
Enemies   than   he  imagined.     After   a   long  and  bloody thc  Dancs- 
Battle  (5),  he  had  the  vexation  to  fee   them  victorious, 
and  his  own  Army  entirely  routed.     Nay,  he  found  him- 
felf  fo  very  hard  prefled,  that  he  was  forced  at  length  to 
follow  his  flying  Troops ;  being  indebted  to  the  darknefs 
of  the  night  for  his  very  Life.     This  mortification,  very 
grievous  to  a  Prince  hitherto  ever  victorious,  caufed  him 
to  take  other  meafures  for  his  defence  againft  thefe  new 


proceedings   plainly  Showed   they   defigned   to   Shake  off*    Invaders.     In  the  mean  time  the  Danes,  having  no  defign 


his  Yoke.  Egbert  informed  of  their  Intent,  gave  them 
no  time  to  put  it  in  Execution.  He  marched  into  their 
Country  with  fo  numerous  an  Army,  that  they  were 
forced  to  fubmit,  without  offering  to  come  to  a  Bat- 
tle. 

Whilft  Egbert  was  enjoying  the  Fruits  of  his  Victories, 
the  Danes,  who  had  before  made  two  defcents  on  Eng- 
land (3),  arrived  at  Charmoulh  (4)  with  thirty  fiveVeSTels. 


to  make  Conquefts,    were  Satisfied    with  plundering   the 
Country,  and  returning  to  their  Ships. 

Two  years  after,   another  band  of  Danijh  Pyrates,  ha- 77*  Danes 
ving  been  informed  by  their  Spies,  that  the  Cornijh  Bri- la£"!"°'b" 
tons  (6)  were  extremely  defirous  of  throwing  off  the  yoke     g    " 
of  the  Englijh,    went  and   landed   in   their  Territories,  Sax,  An'n, 
where   they  were  received   with  Joy.     Being   reinforced 
with  fome  Britijh  Troops,  they  began  their  march  in  or- 


(1)  A  furore  Normannorum   libera  nos,  Domine.     Rapin. 

(2)  It  is  t.-  b-  r.blerved,  he  was  not  perfectly  abfolute,  though  he  became  Monareh  of  England :  for  feme,  if  not  all  the  petty  Kings,  notwithstanding 
thty  were  Tributaries  held  their  Titles  fur  many  years,  and  fome  Succemonc  of  Monarchs  after  him;  as  IV itlaf  King  of  Mercia  under  Egbert ;  and  Btr- 
tulpb  under  Etbehvulpb  his  Sun,  Barred  King  of  Mereia,  and  Edmund  King  of  the  Eaf-Anglet ;  and  fo  they  continued,  at  leaft  until  Edward  the  Elder. 
See  Ingulpb.  p.S,  II,  4.c.      Brady,  p.  III. 

(3)  Vix.  in  7S9,  at  Portland;  and  in  832,  in  thc  Me  of  Sbejye,  which  they  laid  wafte.     Affer.  An*,  a.  154.     S«r.  Am.  Huntingd. 

(4)  In  Dcrfetjhire. 

(5)  There  were  (lain  in  .this  Bittle,  among  others,  the  tw  i  Bifhops  of  rVincbefltr  and  Sbirhf.t,  Hirefcrtb  and  Wigfertb.  and  the  twa  Earls  DuddJ  and 
Ofimnd.     Huntingd.  p.  345.  Sax.  Ann. 

(6,  For  they  ftill  inhjbitcd  Cernwal,  paying  Tribute  to  Egbert,    Rafin. 
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der  to  give  the  Englijh  Monarch  Battle.  They  were  in 
hopes  to  furprife  him,  but  were  themfelves  aftonifhed  to 
hear  he  was  marching  directly  towards  them  with  the  fame 
'"'Intent.  His  former  Misfortune  having  made  him  more 
cautious,  he  had  kept  his  Army  in  readinefs  to  march  upon 
the  firft  notice  of  their  Arrival.  Accordingly  being  inform- 
ed they  were  landed  in  the  Wcjl ,  he  haftened  thither  with 
all  his  Forces.  He  engaged  them  near  Hengijldun  ( i )  in 
Comma  I,  and  obtained  a  fignal  Victory,  which  quite  ef- 
faced the  difhonour  of  his  former  Defeat. 

After  this  fortunate  Blow,  which  delivered  the  Englijh 
for  a  fhort  fpace  from  the  Danijh  Invafions,  we  find  but 
one  remarkable  particular  in  Egbert's  Reign.  It  is  faid  that 
this  Prince,  by  a  publick  Edict,  approved  by  the  general 
Affembly  of  the  Nation,  ordered,  That  for  the  future  the 
^skln  Tn  the  name  or*  England  fhould  be  given  to  that  part  of  Great- 
Name  of  Britain,  conquered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  erected  into 
Britain  into  feven  Kingdoms  (2).  But  it  is  much  more  likely,  he  only 
hnd.  "E"  confirmed  or  revived  this  Name,  which  certainly  is  older 
than  the  Reign  of  Egbert.  We  find  in  Bede's  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Hiftory,  that  before  that  time  the  three  Nations 
fettled  in  Great-Britain,  are  indifferently  called  Angli  or 
Englijh.  And  indeed  Bcde  himfelf,  who  wrote  long  be- 
fore Egbert,  gives  his  Hiftory  the  title  of  the  Ecchfiafiical 
Hijiory  of  the  Englijh  Nation,  though  it  much  more  relates 
to  the  Churches  of  Kent,  Weffex,  Suffex  and  Ejfex,  than 
to  thofe  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  Eajl  -  Anglia. 
I  have  already  faid,  that  the  change  of  the  name  of  Bri- 
tain into  that  of  England,  ought  to  be  carried  back  to 
Proof:  oj  bis  tne  Year  585  or  5 S6.  In  confirmation  of  which,  and  to 
7'jl  AuiLr  ^ew  tne  improbability  of  Egbert's  being  the  Author  of 
this  Change,  I  fhall  alledge  the  following  Proofs,  which 
to  me  feem  very  ftrong.  In  the  firft  place,  Egbert  had  no 
reafon  to  call  the  feven  Kingdoms  England,  fince  he  him- 
felf was  a  Saxon,  and  the  Provinces,  his  own  Kingdom 
confifted  of,  were  peopled  with  Saxons  and  Jutes.  Be- 
fides,  the  Angles  or  Englijh,  inhabiting  Mercia,  Eajl-  An- 
glia, and  Northumberland,  were  his  Vaflals  and  Tributaries. 
Now  is  it  at  all  likely,  that  the  Conqueror  fhould  impofe 
on  his  victorious  Subjects  the  Name  of  thofe  they  had 
fubdued  ?  This  might  indeed  be  done  infenfibly,  but  it  is 
not  probable  a  Conqueror  fhould  enjoin  it  by  an  Edict ; 
but  as  this  amounts  to  no  more  than  Conjecture,  I  fhall 
proceed  to  more  fubftantial  Proofs.  An  Hiftorian  pofitively 
affirms,  that  a  little  after  the  founding  of  the  feven 
Kingdoms,  the  name  of  England  was  given  to  Britain  by 
the  unanimous  confent  of  the  feven  Kings.  But  this  can 
by  no  means  be  applied  to  the  time  of  Egbert  (above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Years  after)  fince  that  Prince  could  not 
have  publifhed  this  Edict  till  after  the  diffolution  of  the 


of  that 
Change. 


Jo.  Sariib' 


Heptarchy.  Befides,  how  came  Bede,  who  lived  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Years  before  Egbert,  to  call  the  three  Na- 
tions fettled  in  Britain,  Englijhmcn,  if  that  Monarch  was 
the  Author  of  that  Name?  But  what  is  ftill  more  con- 
vincing, though^  the  Subjects  of  ha,  King  of  Weffex, 
were  Saxons  or  Jutes,  that  Prince  however,  in  his  Laws 
enacted  for  the  IVeJl-Saxons,    only  ftiles  them  Englijlimen. 

If  an  Englishman,  fays  he,  commits  Theft. Again,  //•aBrcmPt- 

Weljh  Slave  Jhall  kill  an  Englishman. Is  it  not    plain  l^  ?*'. 

that  unlefs  this  name  had  been  common  to  the  three  Na-  7S. 
tions,  Ina  would  not  have  called  his  Subjects  Englijhmen, 
but  Saxons?  In  fhort,  it  is  not  at  all  ftrange  that  imme- 
diately after  founding  the  feven  Kingdoms,  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons fhould  term  their  Conqueft,  England,  fince  the  Angles 
were  in  PolTeffion  of  a  larger  and  more  confiderable  Tract 
of  Land  than  both  the  Saxons  and  Jules.  But  it  was  not 
natural  this  Name  mould  be  introduced  in  the  Reign  of 
Egbert,  when  the  three  Kingdoms  of  the  Angles  were  gone 
to  decay,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Wefl-Saxons  in  a  flou- 
rifhing  Condition. 

Egbert  died  in  838  (3),  after  he  had  reigned  thirty  feven  The  Death  «f 
Years,  twenty  Years  as  King  oi~  Wefcx  only,  feven  Years  Egb.rt. 
with  the  dignity  of  Monarch,  and  ten  Years  as  real  Sove-     838. 
reign  of  all  England.     Redburg  his  Spoufe  had  never  af-  Sa*-  Ann" 
fumed  the  Title  and  Port  of  a  Queen,  becaufe  of  the  Law 
made  in  Weffex,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Brithric.     She  J.  Beaver, 
is  faid  to  have  perfuaded  the  King  to  forbid  the    IVelJh  on 
pain  of  Death  to  come  beyond  Offa's  Dike,  the  Boundary 
of  Mercia  and  Wales. 

Egbert  left  but  one  Son,  named  Ethelwulph,    who  fuc- 
ceeded  htm  both  as  King  of  IVeffex,  Ejfex,  Kent  and  Suf- 
fex,  and  as  Sovereign  of  the  other  three  Kingdoms.     Eg-  RuJb. " 
bert  had  doubtlefs  another  Son,  fince  this  was  defigned  for  H>ft-  Mon- 
the  Church.     A  modern  Author  gives  the  name  of  Ethel-  TJtni  '    ' 
bert  to  Egbert's  eldeft  Son  ;  but  I  know  not  whence  he  had 
his  Information.     Some  fay  he  had  alfo  a  Daughter  called  j.  Tinmuth. 
Edgith,    who  founded  the  Abbey  of  Pollefworth  (4),    but 
this  is  uncertain. 

By  all  that  has  been  faid  of  Egbert,  it  is  eafy  to-  fee  this 
Prince  had  all  the  Qualifications  of  a  great  Warrior.  He 
accomplifhed  his  Ends,  not  by  fuch  methods  as  Hengifl  and 
Ojfa  had  taken,  but  by  way  of  Arms,  which  tho'  no  lefs 
Criminal,  tarnifhes  not  the  Reputation  of  thofe  that  make 
ufe  of  it,  especially  when  crowned  with  Succefs.  It  is  a 
lamentable  thing  that  Ambition,  by  which  Princes  are  led 
to  invade  the  Property  of  others,  fhould  pafs  in  the  World 
for  a  Virtue,  and  that  an  Hiftorian,  by  reafon  of  Men's  de- 
praved Notions,  fhould  not  dare  to  reprefent  it  in  its  true 
colours,  fince,  generally  fpeaking,  they  are  your  ambitious 
Princes  that  are  honoured  with  the  Sirname  of  Great. 
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ETHELWULPH,  Egbert's  only  Son  came  to 
the  Crown  after  his  Father's  Death.  Some  fay  he 
was  rbrced  to  have  a  Difpenfation  from  the  Pope, 
becaufe  he  was  in  Holy-Orders.  But  it  is  not  very 
likely,  that  after  the  Death  of  his  elder  Brother,  Egbert 
would  fuffer  him  to  be  bred  a  Churchman,  fince  he  had  no 
other  Son  to  fucceed  him  (5). 

Ethelwulph  was  hardly  warm  in  his  Throne,  when  a 
Fleet  of  Danes  (6)  appeared  near  Southampton.  After  they 
had  roved  up  and  down  for  fome  time,  they  landed  and  ra- 
vaged the  flat  Country.  Ethelwulph,  a  lover  of  Peace  and 
his  Eafe,  Sent  Wulfherd  his  General  againft  them,  who  beat 
them  back  to  their  Ships.  But  the  King  had  not  reafon 
long  to  rejoice  at  this  Victory.  Before  his  Army  returned, 
News  was  brought  him,  that  more  Danijh  Forces,  having 
landed  at  Portland,  were  plundering  and  deftroying  the 
Country.  Though  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with 
Wulfhtrd{i),  he  fent  Earl  Ethelhelm  to  command  the  Army, 


who  was  fhamefully  beaten  and  put  to  flight  (8).  Herbert 
the  fucceeding  General  was  ftill  more  unfortunate,  for  he 
was  not  only  vanquifhed,  but  loft  his  Life  in  the  Battle. 
Thefe  two  Victories  gave  the  Danes  opportunity  to  over- 
run feveral  Counties,  particularly  Kent  and  Middlefex  (9). 
Canterbury,  Rochejler,  and  London  were  great  Sufferers  on 
this  occafion,  the  Enemy  committing  unheard-of  Cruelties 
before  they  returned  to  their  Ships. 

Some  make  Witglaph  King  of  Mercia  die  this  Year  839.      83  j. 
Others  place  his  Death  two  Years  fooner  in  837.     But 
this  difference  is  of  little  moment,  this  Prince  making  but 
a  very  mean  Figure  after  he  became  Vaflal  to  the  King  of 
Weffex  ( 1  o).     Berthulph  his  Brother  fucceeded  him 

The  next  Year  Ethelwulph,  not  at  all  Satisfied  with  his  Berthulph. 
two  laft  Generals,  were  refolved  to  go  in  Perfon  againft  a  K*gjf 
Body  of  Danes  that  were  arrived  in  thirty  five  Ships,  and  '  "™0 
landed  on  the  Coaft  oiWeJfex.     The  two  Armies  engaging  AffJ  ;nn 
at  Charmouth,    the  Englijh    were  worfted,    and  thought  Huntingd. 


( 1 )  Now  called  Hengflon-biH.     Rafin. 

I  them  to  fubmit  to  his  Dominions,  called  a 
'  the  general  Confent  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity, 
iter  called  England,  and  that  thofe  who  be- 

"  fore  were  named  Jutes  or  Saxons,  mould  now  be  ftiled  Englijhmen."  'Annals  cf't'be Catbadral  Cbunb  of  Wcfiminjkr  in  Munaflie.  Anglican.    Vol.  I.     p.  3:. 

R.  de  Dicilo.  p.  449.     Chronol.  St.  Auguftin's  Monaft.  Cant,  in  X,  Script,  p.  2138;    and  after   them  all   our  modern  Chroniclers.     Egbert   may  indeed  have 

p'ablimed  an  Edid  for  the  confirming  or  reviving  of  that  Name ;  but  that  it  was  in  ufe  long  before  this  time,  is  evident  (as  Rafin  obferves)  from  the  Laws  ot" 

King  Ina  ;  from  Bede's  Ecclefuftical  Hiftory;  from  Matt.  Wejim.  p.  200,  &c. 

(3)  Some  place  his  death  in  836  or  837.     He  was  buried  at  Wincbcftcr.     Malmjb.  p.  37.     Bromft. 

(4)  In  IVafwickjbirt. 

{ 5)  Brtsmptai  and  Huntingdon  fay,  that  he  had  been  confecrated  Biihop  of  Wincbejler ;  but,  upon  his  Father's  death,  other  Heirs  failing,  he  took  upon  him 
the  Reins  of  the  Government,  p.  802,  348. 
t.6)  Of  thirty  three  Sail.     Sax.  Ann. 

(7)  Wulfetrd  »•!•  probably  then  dead ;  for  he  dkd  in  S37,  according  to  the  Saxon  Annals,  which  place  Egbert' 's  d«(h  i»  836. 

(8)  In  this  Battle  Eatl  Etbtlbelm  was  flain.     Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  347. 

(91  rh'Y  killed  abundance  of  People  in  Lindfcj,  Eajl- Anglia,  and  Kent,     $rx.  Ar.lt.  Huntirgd,  n.  347. 
( ic)  He  was  buncd  at  Rrfmium,  01  Reftm  in  DtrWbire.    Fitr.  Wig, 
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themfelves  happy  that  the  Enemies  after  their  Victory, 
were  contented  with  carrying  oft"  their  Booty,  the  only 
end  of  theft  Danijh  Expeditions. 

This  year  (or  as  fome  (ay  the  year  before)  was  very 
remarkable  for  the  entire  deftruction  of  the  Picls.  After 
a  long  War  with  the  Scots  their  neighbouts,  they  loft  two 
fucceflive  Battles,  which  difabled  them  from  making  any 
farther  Refiltance.  Keneth  II.  King  of  Scotland,  exafpe- 
rated  againft  them  for  having  flain  his  Father,  and  inhu- 
manly mangling  his  Corps,  told  the  Scots  they  ought  not  to 
Jofe  the  prefent  opportunity  of  rooting  out  a  Nation  that 
had  been  their  perpetual  Enemies.  His  advice  was  approved 
of,  and  executed  with  iuch  a  barbarous  Fury,  that  from 
that    time    nothing    remains    but    the    bare    memory   of 


that  miierable  Nation,  which  had  fo  long  fiourirhed  i.i 
Great-Britain.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  extirpating 
the  Picls,  thnt  Krreth  II.  w^s  looked"  upon  by  the  Scott  as 
an  illuftrious  Prince,  and  one  of  the  Founders  of  their 
Monarchy. 

The  Danes  continuing  their  Incurfions,  Ethckuuh-L,  who  Eihel« 
was  naturally  flbthful,  thought  himfelf  unable  to  govern  a-" 
lone  all  his  dominions,  expofed  as  they  were  to  the  perpc-".,' 
tual  Infults  of  Foreigners.     This  confideration,  and  per- ht'  Natural 
haps  his  tender  Affection  for  Atheljian  his  natural  Son  (i ),'""'' 
made  him  refolve  to  refign  to  him  the  Kingdoms  ot  Kent, 
Ejfex,  and  Sufex  (2),  with  the  Title  df  King  of  Kent,  re- 
ferving  to  him/elf  the  Sovereignty  of  all  England^  with  the 
Kingdom  ol  iVeJJex. 


Ethelwulph  in  Weffex\   Athelstan  in  Kent. 
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NDRED  King  of  Northumberland  died  in 
8,ir,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Etbelred  his  Son. 
Rodcric,  firnamed  Mawr,  (i.  e.)  the  Great,  was 
then  King  of  Wales.  This  Prince,  to  whom 
the  Brit i/b  Hiirorians  give  thehigheft  Commendations,  at- 
tacked Berthulpb  King  of  Mercia  with  great  fuccefs.  As 
little  inclined  to  War  as  Ethelwulph  was,  he  was  obliged  to 
march  in  perfon  into  Mercia,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
JVelJh  Prince.  He  eafily  faw  the  dangerous  confequence  of 
fuffering  the  JVeljh  to  recover  any  part  of  the  country  ta- 
ken from  them  by  the  Englijh.  And  therefore,  without 
flaying  to  be  follicited,  he  went  and  joined  Forces  with  the 
King  of  Mercia.  Whilft  Roderic  had  to  deal  with  Bcr- 
thulph alone,  he  imagined  he  was  powerful  enough  to  dif- 
poflefs  him,  if  not  of  the  whole,  yet  at  leaft  of  good  part 
of  his  Kingdom.  But  when  he  found  Ethelwulph  engaged 
in  the  quarrel,  he  defifted  from  his  Enterprize  and  fued  for 
Peace,  which  he  obtained  without  any  difficulty,  both  the 
Sovereign  and  his  Vaffal  defiring  only  to  live  in  peace  and 
quiet.  This  fame  Roderic  left  three  Sons,  among  whom 
he  fhared  his  dominions,  which  by  that  means  were  di- 
vided into  the  three  Kingdoms  of  Venedotia,  Demetia,  and 
Powis. 

Ethelred,  who  afcended  the  Throne  of  Northumberland 
in  841,  was  driven  out  of  the  Country  three  years  after, 
by  one  of  the  Factions  that  for  a  long  time  prevailed  by 
d  turns  in  that  Kingdom,  and  Redowald  put  in  his  place. 
The  new  King  being  flain  fhortly  after  by  the  Danes,  in 
a  defcent  made  on  Northumberland,  Ethelred  was  recalled 
by  his  Party,  who  were  now  become  powerful  enough  to 
fupport  him  in  the  Throne. 

The  Danes  never  failed  to  vifit  England  once  a  year, 
purely  for  the  fake  of  plunder.  In  845  the  Earls  Enulph 
and  Ofric,  with  Biftiop  Aljlan,  gave  them  battle  near  the 
River  P arret  (3),  and  obtained  a  fignal  Victory,  which 
probably  was  the  reafon  the  Englij/i  remained  unmolefted 
ibr  fome  years. 
„j.  The  King  of  Northumberland  reigned  but  three  years  af- 
ter his  Reftoration.  The  oppofite  Party  having  put  him 
to  death,  a  Lord,  named  Osbcrt,  was  placed  on  the  Throne. 
The  troubles  and  divifions  in  that  Kingdom  gave  the 
Danes  opportunity  of  making  frequent  Incurfions.  When- 
ever they  came,  they  were  fure  of  being  welcome  to  the 
weakeft  Party.  Neither  of  the  Factions  fcrupling  to  join 
with  the  Danes  in  order  to  get  uppermoft. 

Whilft  the  Danes  were  thus  employed  in  the  North,  the 
Southern   Provinces  enjoyed  fome  Tranquillity.     But  at 
length,  in  851,  they  landed  on  the  Coaft  of  IVeJJex,  where 
crc  defeated.  tney  committed  unfpeakable  Cruelties.    After  ravaging  the 
Sax.  Ann.    Country,    they  were  met  as  they  were  returning  to  their 
Ships  with  their  Booty,  by  Earl  Ccorle,  Etbelwulpb's  Ge- 
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neral  (4),  who  waited  for  them  at  TFenbury  (<;).  Being  in- AH", 
cumbred  with  their  Spoils,  they  fought  in  fuch  diforder,  Alf" 
that  they  were  entirely  routed.  Some  time  after,  King 
Atheljian  going  on  board  his  Fleet,  fought  the  Danes  near 
Sandwich,  and  took  nine  of  their  Ships.  He  could  not 
however  prevent  another  Band  from  wintering  in  the  If- 
land  of  Sbepey. 

The  ill  Succefs  the  Danes  met  with,  did  not   in  the 
leaft  difcourage  them.     The  next  Spring  they  came  up  the  -l 
Thames  with  three  hundred  Sail  (6),    and   nothing   being'. 


852; 

other  D,f 

'.  of  the 


able  to  oppofe  them,  landed  near  London,  where  they  be-  Affer! 
gan  their  ufual  Ravages.     The  two  Kings,  not  expecting  Hunting* 
this    fudden   Invafion,    did    not  dare  to  take  the    Field, 
till    they  had   an  Army  capable   of   withftanding  them, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  have  with  all  poffible    expe- 
dition. 

Whilft  the  two  Princes  were  making  preparations,  the 
Danes  made  ufe  of  their  time  to  plunder  :  They  were  not 
content  with  ravaging  the  Country,  but  attacked  the 
Towns,  which,  for  the  moll  part,  not  being  in  condition 
to  ftand  a  Siege,  were  forced  to  open  their  Gates  to  their 
mercilefs  Enemies.  London  and  Canterbury  were  great  fuf- 
ferers  on  this  occafion.  Having  pillaged  thefe  two  Cities^ 
they  marched  into  Mercia,  and  overthrew  an  army  led 
againft  them  by  Berthulpb,  in  defence  of  his  Country  (7). 
Nothing  more  oppofing  their  progrefs,  they  would  have 
over-run  all  England,  if  the  news  that  Ethelwulph  and  A- 
theljlan  defigned  to  intercept  them  in  their  return,  had  not 
made  them  halt.  They  repaired  the  Thames,  with  defign  BattU  cf 
to  give  the  two  Kings  battle,  now  encamped  at  Okcly  inokely.- 
Surrey.  They  committed  in  their  march  fuch  barbarities,  2'  ^'?  J 
that  the  very  mention  of  them  would  ftrike  one  with  hor-1. 5. 
ror.  In  fhort,  they  engaged  the  two  Kings  in  the  very  place 
where  they  had  encamped  in  expectation  of  the  Enemy. 
Here  a  bloody  Battle  was  fought,  wherein  the  Englijh  at 
length  were  victorious,  and  made  Co  terrible  a  flaughter  of 
the  Danes,  that  very  few  efcaped. 

Berthulpb  King  of  Mercia  died  this  year,  and  was  fuc-  Buthred 
ceeded  by  Buthred,  with  the  confent  of  Ethehvulph,  whofe  K'"S  "f 
Daughter  he  had  married.  "e,ci^ 

Alter  the  Battle  ot  Ukely  we  hear  no  more  of  Atheljian,  Hunting. 
and  therefore  prefume  he  did  not  long  furvive  that  great F1,  W'B' . 
Victory,  to  which  his  Valour  greatly  contributed.     Ah  £2,1 
though  Ethelwulph  had  feveral  Sons  born  in  wedlock,  that  G.  Malm; 
were  old  enough  to  affift  him  in  the  adminiftration  of  Af-L  '•  c'  Zl 
fairs,  yet  he  would  not  give  Ethelbald  his  eldeft,  Atbcl/lan's 
Kingdom.     Befides  his  having  no  great  Affection  for  him, 
he  dreaded  his  reftlefs  and  turbulent  Spirit.     The  youno- 
Prince,  who  thought  himfelf  no  lefs  worthy  of  a  Crown 
than  Atheljian  his  Baftard -brother,  was  very  much  difgufted 
at  this  pretended  Injuftice. 


(I)  The  Sax.  Ann.  IV.  Malmsb.  and  Etbetiserd,  call  him  only  the  Son  of  Atbdiimlph,  p.  37,  andS4l.     Chronic,  de  Maitrot  ftyles  him  Etbelwulpb's  Bro- 
ther, p,  37.  mi  Mat-  Wtjlm.  fays,  that  he  viastasnaturalStin,  p.  301.     So  little  Agreement  is  there  between  the  ancient  Hiftorians  in  this  and  other  Maueri« 

(z)  Together  with  Surrey.     Sax.  Ann. 

(3)  In  Somerfetfhire. 

(4)  He  was  Earl  of  Damnonium,  or  Devon/hire.     Solx.  Ann.  Affcr.  S.  Dunelm.  Dugdale's  Baron.    Vol.  I. 

( ;)  In  Dcdorjhire,  not  far  from  Plymouth.     It  is  called   in  Saxon  Wicganbearche ■     See  Sax.  Ann.  and  Camden. 

(6)  Affer.  and  Sax.  Ann.  fay  with  three  hundred  and  fifty,  Ann,  p.  155.  and  Huntingd.  only  with  two  hundred  and  fifty,  p.  34.!}. 

(7J  After  which  he  never  made  any  Figure.     Hunting,  p.  348, 
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THELWULPH  was  extremely  addicted  to 
Religion,  both  by  Temper  and  Education.  He 
woutd  willingly,  if  permitted,  have  fpent  whole 
Days  together  in  converfation  with  the  Monks, 
the  Danes  were  ranfacking  his  Kingdom  in  a 
mercilefs  manner.  The  Vidory  of  Okely  procuring  him 
fome  refpite  from  thefe  formidable  Enemies,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  natural  Inclination.  He  had  two 
Favourites  who  equally  fhared  his  Affcftion  and  Confi- 
dence. They  were  both  Bifhops,  but  of  very  different 
Charaaers.  The  firft  named  Swithin,  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  was  continually  entertaining  the  King  upon  the 
Vanity  of  all  worldly  Glory,  and  the  Joys  of  Heaven. 
The  fecond,  called  Aljlan,  Bifhop  of  Sherborn,  was  not 
at  all  pleafcd  with  the  King's  giving  himfelf  up  wholly  to 
his  Devotions.  He  could  "have  wiflied  he  would  have 
exerted  himfelf  more  vigoroufly  in  repulfing  the  Danes, 
and  emploved  his  time  in  making  preparations  againft  their 
next  return.     To  that  end  he  never  ceafed  animating  him, 


and  every  thing;  capable  of  feeding  his    Delation.     The 
Englijh  College  (bunded  by  Ina  and  enlarged  by  OJfei,  hav- 
ing been   burnt  down  [the  Year  before]  he  caufed  it  to 
be  rebuilt   in  a   more    magnificent  manner  than   before  ; 
and  defiring  to  endow   the  College  with  greater   revenues  p,ter-p  nee 
than  his  Predeceffors   had    done,    extended   the  Tax    of '•«"■'       -r 
Peter-Pence  all  over  his  Dominions,  which  till  then  had  ^r^'n"d' 
been  levied  only  in  Weffex  and  Mercia.     He  obliged  him- Malmsb. 
felf  moreover  to  fend  to  Rome  yearly  the  Sum  of  three 
hundred  Mancus's  [or  Marks]  (5),  two  hundred  whereof 
were  to  be  expended  in  Wax  Tapers  for  the  Churches  of 
St.   Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and   the  remaining  one  hundred 
for  the  Pope's  private  ufe.     Thefe  -are  the  Liberalities,  thatsigon:u   de 
gave  occafion  to  certain  Hiftorians  to  affert,  that  Ethelwulph  Reg.  lul. 
made  his  Kingdom  tributary  to  the  Holy  See.     But  what 
wrong  ufes  foever  might  be  made  of  them  in  Time,  it  is 
certain  they  were  no  more  originally  than  charitable  Do- 
nations to  the  Churches  and  Englijh  College. 

Ethelwulph  having  fatisfied  his   Deviticn  and   Curiofity  He 


by  laying  before  him  the  glorious  Deeds  of   his  Anceftors,     by  a  twelve  Months  ftay  at  Rome,  returned  home  through  J^;1;^  ( 


particularly  thofe  of  his  Father  Egbert,  in  which  he  was 
mod  nearly  concerned.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  ftirnng 
him  up  by  lively  Exhortations,  butfurnifhed  him  alfo  with 
Money  to  haften  his  warlike  Preparations. 

Thefe  two  Prelates  bore  an  abfolute  fway  over  the  King, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  flothful  and  indolent  Temper.  The 
one  had  the  afcendant  in  Peace,  the  other  in  War.  Aljlan 


France,  where  he  married  Judith,  the  Daughter  ol  Charles  charft  tl 
the  Bald  (6),  a  young  Princefs  of  twelve  Years  of  Age  (;).  Eald. 
This  unfuitable  as  well  as  unfeafonable  Match,    he  having 5:'-  ';'" 
already  feveral   Children,  was  made  another  pretence  for 
the  Confpiracy  forming  againft  him  in  England. 

Whilft    Ethelwulph   was    bufied    at    Rome  in   Adts  of 
Devotion,  Aljlan  Bifhop  of  Sherborn,  formerly  his  Favou- 


kept  his  ground  a  long  while,'  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  rite,  but  fince  the  Iofs  of  his   Credit,  his  Enemy,    took 

Invafions  of  the  Danes,  which  robbed  the  King  of  great  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  feduce  Ethelbald  his  eldeft  Son, 

part  of  the  time  he  would  have  employed  in  his  Devotions,  byway  of  Revenge  (8).     This  young  Prince,    being  of  Ethelbald 

But  as  foon  as  he  found  he  was  like  to  enjoy  fome  Quiet,  an  evil  Difpofition,  was  already  very  angry  with  his  Fa- »»>«  .<" 


he  was  entirely  guided  by  the  Bifhop  of  Winchejier.   This 
Prelate,  taking  advantage  of  the  King's  religious  Difpo- 
fition, fo   engroffed  him   to  himfelf,  that  Aljlan,  whofe 
advice  was  not  fo  conformable  to  the  King's  Inclination, 
found  his  credit  by  degrees  to  diminifh.     Swithin,  all  in 
all  with  the  King,  confirmed  him  more  and  more  in  his 
A  Gram  of  natural  Biafs  to  a  religious  Life.     Above  all,  he  inftilled 
•'  ■  Tubs' u  into  him  an  extreme  affeclion  for  the  Church  and  Clergy, 
'!"  C\Zy'     wherein  the  main  of  Religion  was  then  made  to  confift. 
pTi?.         By  his  advice  it  was,  that  this  Prince,  as  it  is  pretended, 
Malmlb.      o-ranted  to  the  Church  the  Tithes  of  all  his  Dominions  ( 1 ). 
Huntmgd.     fj;thert0  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  not  very  con- 
fiderable ;  but  by  this  new  grant  they  were  encreafed  to 
that  degree,  that  Ethehvulph's  fucceffors  had  frequent  oc- 
cafion to  wifh,  he  had  left  the  Clergy  in  their  former  State. 
To  this  zeal  for  Religion  it  was  owing  alfo  that  he  fent 
to  Rome  his  youngefTSon  Alfred,  then  about  five  Years 
of  Aee.    As  he  was  very  fond  of  this  Child,  he  imagined 
no  doubt,  the  Pope's  BleJJing  would  be  ratified  in  Heaven, 
and   procure  him   great   Happinefs.     If  we    may   believe 
certain    Hiftorians,  Leo  IV,  did  not  only  blefs  the  young 


■it.  j'Elfr. 
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ther,  for  not  invefting  him  with  the  Kingdom  of  KentgF'^ic, 
after  Atheljlan's  Death  ;  and  therefore  very  readily  clofed  Afcr. 
with  Aljlan 's  pernicious  Counfels.  The  Prelate  reprefent-  ™-  f^ 
ed  to  him,  that  Ethelwulph  lived  more  like  a  Monk  than  u  *  mc'  2> 
a  King,  and  by  his  negligence  would,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
expofe  his  Kingdom  to  Dangers  and  Ruin  ;  that  fince  he 
delighted  fo  much  in  converting  with  the  Monks,  it  was 
fit  he  fhould  pafs  the  refidue  of  his  Days  in  a  Monaftery, 
and  leave  his  Kingdom  to  a  Son,  more  capable  than  him- 
felf of  governing  it.  The  young  Prince,  burning  with 
defire  and  impatience  to  enjoy  the  Crown,  was  fhaken 
with  this  Difcourfe.  As  his  Heart  was  not  found,  there 
was  no  need  of  repeating  it  often  in  order  to  gain  him. 
The  news  of  Ethelwulph's  Marriage  coming  juft  at  that 
very  time,  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  Matter  He 
thought  he  had  reafon  to  fear  that,  if  there  fhould  be  any 
Children  by  this  fecond  Marriage,  they  would  be  able  to 
difpute  with  him  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown,  by  help  of 
the  King  of  France.  Thefe  confiderations  moved  him  to 
cabal  with  the  Nobles  how  to  prevent  the  King's  return. 
Aljlan,  author  of  the  Plot,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 


ryrttl. 
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Piince,  but  gave  him  alfo  the  ceremony  of  the  Royal  to  gain  the  Nobles  and  People  to  the  Prince's  Intereft, 
Unclion  (2).  But  this  appears  to  have  no  foundation, 
unlefs  it  is  pretended  the  Pope  knew  by  Revelation,  that 
Alfred  fhould  one  Day  come  to  the  Crown,  though  the 
youngeft  of  four  Brothers.  Befides,  Alfred  had  not  the 
Title  of  King  till  long  after,  when  the  Crown  was  de- 
volved to  him  by  the  Death  of  his  three  elder  Brothers. 
There  are  fome  who,  on  fuppofition  of  this  fame  Unclion, 
maintain  that  the  Pope  only  anointed  him  with  Chrij'm  at 
the  ceremony  of  his  Confirmation,  which  gave  occafion 
for  fome  to  imagine  that  Alfred  received  the  Royal  Unclion 
before-hand,  becaufe  he  was  one  Day  to  afcend  the  Throne 

of  England  (3). 

Ethelwulph's  great  zeal  for  Religion  would  not  let  him 
-be  eafy,  without  the  fatisfaction  of  paying  a  vifit  to  the 

Pope  in  perfon,  and  receiving  his  Benediclion.   As  England 

was  then  in  profound  Peace,    he  refolved   upon  going  to 

Rome,  and  accordingly  did  fo  in  855  (4).    At  his  arrival, 

Leo  gave  him  an   honourable   Reception,    and   in  return 

met  with  all  the  refpecSf.  and  fubmiffion  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  fo  devout  a  Prince.     During  his  ftay  at  Rome, 

lie  diligently  viflted  the  Churches,  Chapels,    Holy  Relicks 


and   it  was  not  long  before  he  formsd  a  powerful  Party 
in    his   favour.     Ethelwulph,    informed  of  thefe   Proceed- r&  ts«g  re- 
vues,   immediately  left  France,  and   arrived  in  England, '*""• 
before  his  Son  had  taken  ajl  neceffary  meafures  ta  hinder 
his  landing.     However,  Ethelbald  purfued  his  Delign,  and  Ethelbald 
openly  declared   his  Intent   to  dethrone  his  Father.     AsP"rf"<s  !j:l 
Ethelwulph  had  dignified  his  new  Wife  with  the  Title  ofSeId(.B' 
J^iieen,  in  confederation  of  her  illuftrious  Birth,   Ethelbald  Tula  of 
made  ufe  of  that  pretence  to  give  fome  colour  to  his  Revolt. //*"5'"'- 
He  alledged,  that  by  the  exprefs  terms  of  the  Law  made^  M'a.,,,  ' 
upon  the  account  of  Brithric's  Murder,  the  Jt'efl-Saxonsl  ;•  e  ?. 
were  abfolved  from  their  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  King. 
All  things  now  tended  to  a  Civil  War,  which  could  not 
but  prove  fatal  to  England,  fince,  befides  other  Mifchiefs, 
it  would  undoubtedly   bring  on   frefh  Invafions   from  the 
Danes.     But  fome  of  the  wifeft  of  the  Nobility  of  both 
Parties,    forefeeing  the  Calamities  that  might  enfue,    by 
their  mediation  endeavoured  to   bring  matteis  to  an  Ac- 
commodation.    Though  right   and  juftice  wete  entirely 
on  the  King's  fide,    yet   he  confented  to  peaceable  Mea- 
fures.    But  as  he   was   old   and    eafy-natured,     and   his 


(1)  In  the  Laws  of  Iua  and  Offj,  Tithes  are  fettled  on  the  Clergy.  But  in  all  lilcelih  od  thefe  Laws  were  not  oMerved,  or  perhaps  Etbeliaulpb  extended 
the  Law   all  over  England.     Raph.     This  Charter  is  at  length  in  the  State  of  the  Church.  .  . 

(1)  The  Words  of  "the  Hiftorians  arc:  La infantem  ordinans  ur.xit  in  Rigcm,  &  in  flium  adupticnu  fibimct  nciftaa  anfimavit.     S.  Dumlm.  p.  lie. 

vit.  /Elfr.  Sax.  Huntingd.  Sec 

,-)  This  lame  ycarSji,  Earl  Alcher  with  the  Inhabitants  of  Kent,  and  Earl  Jiuda  wi  th  of  Surrey,  fought  with  an  Army  of  Dana  in  the  Ifle  of 
Tba.net;  The  Englijh  got  "at  firft  fome  Advantage,  but  peat  Numbers  were  killed  and  dl  vned  ca  both  Sid-s  ;  and  the  two  Englijh  Generals  at  length  lo!t 
their  Lives.  Sax.  Ann.  AJftr.  S.  D:ireJ;:i,  p.  "120.  Huntingd.  p.  34.8.  Th;  w-  :.  >i  they  wintered,  for  the  rirlt  time,  in  the  Ilia  of  ibifcy. 
Sax.  .-!■•«■ 

(4.)  Carrying  his  Son  Aljrtd  along  with  him.     Ajfer.  til.  Alfr.  p.  2. 

(5)  Jd'n  Brampton  is  miflakcn  in  calling  them  three  hundred  Talents,  p.  S    a.     Rafin. 

(6)  bhc  is  called  Lmtbcta  in  the  Saxm  dnnah.     Rapin. 

(7)  This  d.ics  not  appiar  from  our  Eltglijb  Hiftorians.  R.  Higden  fay,  1  he  n.anied  her  in  the  i:th  year  ol  I  Rl  -n,  p.  253.  Etbthmlpb's  hrlt 
Wife  was  OJb:.r^a,  the  Daughter  of  Ojlae  his  Cup-bearer,  who  was  d.....».-  from  Stuff  and  rVitbgar,     Afftr.  vit.   Aif.  f.  1. 

(3)  With  them  j.  ined  Emlpb  Earl  of  Smurftt.    Mahjb.  p-  40. 

J  Son 
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Son  highly  tbreatnedhis  oppofers,  the  Balance  very  much  vifed  him  not  to  fign  fo  partial  and  unequal  a  7  reatyj  hut 

inclined   to  Ethelbald's  fide.     By  the  Treaty,  which  was  he  would  not  hearken  to  them.    He  told  them,  he  did  not 

managed  by  the  Umpires,  Etbelwulph  was  obliged  to  refign  fct  fo  high  a  value  on  the  Dominions  allotted  to  his  Son,  as 

to  his  Son  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  IVeffex,  and  to  fit  down  to  purchafe  them  at  the  Price  of  a  Civil  War;  and  though 

contented  with  that  of  Kent  for  himfelf,  under  which  were  it  might  be   in  his  Power  to  recover  them,  yet  his  deatH 

comprifed  alfo  Effex  and  Suffix.     Some  of  his  Courtiers  ad-  would  foon  put  lus  Son  in  pofleffion  agaiii. 


Ethelwulph  in  Kent.     Ethelbald  ill  Wejfex. 
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NE  would  th'mkEtbc/wulpb  forefaw  his  death  was 
not  far  off,  fince  he  out-liv'd  this  Partition  but 
two  years,  which  he  fpent  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  a  Chriftian  Prince,  in  doing  acts  of  Charity, 
adminiftring  juftice  to  his  Subjects,  and  endeavouring,  by 
the  force  of  his  Example,  to  induce  them  to  lead  Lives 
confotmable  to  the  Precepts  of  the  Gofpel.  Ethelbald,  on 
the  contrary,  depending  upon  many  years  to  come,  thought 
only  of  fpending  his  days  in  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery. 
The  Saxon  Annals  tell  us,  that  about  this  time,  Edmund, 
a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  Age,  was  crowned  King  of  Eajl- 
Angl'ia.  He  was  Son  to  Alcmund,  a  Prince  of  the  Royal 
Blood,  who  fled  into  Germany  when  Offd  feized  upon  Eajl- 
Auglia.  It  is  not  faid  whether  this  was  done  with  the  con- 
fent  of  Etbelwulph  and  Ethelbald,  or  whether  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  diffenfion  between  the  Father  and  Son,  the  Eajl- 
Aug/ts  refolved  to  have  a  King  of  their  own.  Edmund  was 
guided,  during  his  Youth,  by  the  advice  of  Bifhop  Hum- 
bert, who  took  care  to  form  him  to  a  virtuous  Life,  and 
inftil  into  him  Sentiments  of  Juftice  and  Equity  of  which 
his  Subjects  reaped  the  benefit.  I  pafs  over  in  filence  all 
theMiracles  that  are  faid  to  attend  his  Birth,  and  {hall  fpeak 
elfewhere  of  his  tragical  end,  honoured  with  the  name  of 
Martyrdom. 


• 


death. 
ST 


Etbehvulph,  finding  death  approaching,  made  his  Will  ( j ) 
wherein  he  difpofed  of  his  dominions  to  Ethelbcrt  his  fecond  .-.- 
Son,  and  after  his  deceafe  to  Ethdrcd  his  third  Son,  and  af- 
ter him  to  Alfred  his  youngeft.  I  am  not  fure,  whether  it  wa  i 
cuftomary  then  for  the  Flings  to  difpofe  of  their  Dominions 
by  Will,  or  whether  Etbelwulph  was  the  firft  that  did  fo. 
However  this  be,  it  is  certain  Ethekvulph's  Sons  fucceedtd 
one  another  by  virtue  of  this  Will.  Wherein  he  alfo  or-  RTalinrt, 
der'd  his  Heirs  to  maintain  one  poor  Perfon  for  every  Titbiti?  M.  Weil 
in  his  Hereditary  Lands.  He  died  foon  after  in  857,  ha- r 
ving  reigned  twenty  years  (2),  leaving  behind  him  four  Sons  ' 
and  one  Daughter,  who  was  married  to  Buthred  King  of 
Mercia,  and  died  at  Pavia  in  8S8.  Ethelbald,  eldeftSon  of 
Etbehvulph,  being  already  in  pofleffion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
IVeffex,  Ethelbert  his  Brother  had  only  for  his  fhare  Kent, 
Effex,  Surrey  and  Suffix,  comprifed  under  the  name  of 
The  Kingdom  of  Kent.  As  for  E their ed  and  Alfred,  his 
other  Sons,  they  were  at  firft  but  ill  provided  for ;  but 
in  the  end  they  mounted  the  Throne  alfo.  Befides  AthcT- 
Jlan  fpoken  of  before,  fome  give  Ethelwulph  another  natu- 
ral Son  called  Neot>  who  was  afterwards  ProfefTor  at 
Oxford.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Neot  was  his 
Son.  It  is  more  likely  he  was  only  his  Relation,  of  the 
Blood-Royal  of  IVeffex, 


3 .  Ethelbald  in  Wejfex.     Ethelbert  in  Kent. 


THELBALD's  Reign  was  remarkable  neither 
for  any  Event  of  Moment,  nor  for  any  Action  of 
his  own,  worth  recording.  All  Hiftorians  agree, 
that  he  was  a  Prince  of  little  Merit,  and  of  an  evil 
Difpofition.  He  is  faid  by  the  Englijh  Hiftorians  to  make 
no  fcruple  of  marrying  Judith  of  France  his  Father's  Wi- 
dow. But  the  French  Writers  mention  not  this  Marriage. 
They  tell  us  her  Marriage  with  Ethelwulph  not  being  con- 
fummated  by  reafon  of  her  Youth,  (he  returned  to  France, 
from  whence  fhe  was  carried  away  by  Baldwin  Iron-hand 
Earl  of  Flanders.  Perhaps  they  knew  nothing  of  her  fe- 
cond Marriage,  or,  it  may  be,  did  not  think  proper  to 
mention  it,    as  reflecting,  on   the  Family  of  Charles  the 


Great.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Englijh  Hiftorians  fpeak 
of  it  as  certain.  And  one  of  them  adds  (4),  Ethelbald 
was  brought  to  a  Senfe  of  his  Fault,  by  Swithin  Bifhop  of 
Winchcjler,  and  underwent  a  fevere  Penance  for  it.  This 
Penance,  which  probably  confifted  in  fome  Grants  or  Do- 
nations to  the  Monafteries,  made  an  Hiftorian  (;)  fay,  „  .•  •_ 
his  Death  which  happened  in  860,  was  exceedingly  la-  S60. 
mented.  He  had  reigned  two  Years  in  IVeffex  during  his 
Father's  Life,  and  about  two  Years  and  a  half  after  his 
Deceafe.  Ethelbert  his  Brother,  already  in  pofTeffion  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  fucceeding  to  IVeffex,  by  virtue  of 
their  Father's  Will  re-united  the  two  Kingdoms. 


c 


-Hereditnriam, 


commendatoriam,  fcribere  imperavit  Epiftolam- 


-Affer.  vit.  Alf.  p.  4. 


(2)  The  Saxon  Annah  allow  Etheltvulph  to  have  reign'd  but  eighteen  years,  and  yet  tell  us  his  Father  began  to  reign  in  Sco,  and  that  he  reigned  thirty- 
fcven  years  feven  months,  and  that  Etbelwulph  died  in  8  57.  Rapin.  The  Saxon  Annah  fay  he  reigned  eighteen  years  and  a  half".  He  was  buried  at  Winchefief 
with  his  Father  Egbert.  Sax.  Ann.  AJfer.  in  the  Life  of  Alfred,  fays  he  was  buried  at  Stemrugan ;  and  in  his  Annals,  he  calls  the  place  Sttningham, 
which  Mr.  Camden  takes  to  be  Stoning  in  Sajfex,  p.  205. 

(3)  Here  the  Saxon  Ann.  inform  us,  that  when  the  Pope  heard  of  Ethekajulptis  Death,  he  anointed  Alfred  King,  and  prefemed  him  to  a  Bifhop  to  be  c^n- 
firrmd,  as  his  Father,  when  he  lent  him  thither,  had  ordered,  p.  77. 

(4)  Thomas  Rudbournc  in   his  Hiftory  of  Wineheftir M.  and  alio  Mattbeio  of  IVeflminfler.     Eut  AJfer,  who  liv'd  in  thole  days,  lays  no  fuch  thing. 

(5)  Huntingdon,  who  tells  us  he  was  buried  at  Shtrborn.     Sen  Sax.  Ann.     Malm/b.  p.  42. 
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A"~*fJ"~^  HE  Dunes,  having  left  England  for  fome  years  un- 
molefted,  immediately  after  Ethelberfs  Corona- 
tion renew'd  their  Invafions  (i).     As  they  had 
not  been  heard  of  for  fome  time,  they  were  al- 
moft    forgotten,    and  confequently   no   preparations  were 
!„,„     made  to  repulfe  their  Attacks.     This  neglect  gave  them 
efter.  great  advantajes,  and   helped  them  to  penetrate  as  far  as 
II  'incheftir,  the  Metropolis  of  IVcjfex,  which  they  reduced 
to  afhes.     They  would   have  proceeded   to  much   greater 


TA-v  an 

r     d 


Mifchiefs,  had  not  Ofric  and  Ethelwulph,  two  Wejl-S. 


axon 


Earls,  with  fome  Troops  drawn  together  in  hafte,  beat 
them  back  to  their  Ships. 
Dff.  Another  time  they  came  in  Autumn,  and  landed  in  the 
Me  of  Tbanet,  where  they  winter'd  in  order  to  begin  their 
Incurfions  in  the  Spring.  Ethelbert,  very  uneafy  at  their 
being  fo  near  him,  but  not  knowing  how  to  help  it,  offer'd 


them  a  Sum  of  Money  to  go  off"  quietly  (z).     They  ac-w*  <•''<. 
cepted   of  his  offer;  but  when  they  had  finger'd  the  Mo 
ney,  they  rufhed  into  Kent  and  deftroyed  all  (3)  with  Fire 
and  Sword,   Ethelbert  not  being  in  condition  to  be  rcveng'd S  x.  Ann. 
of  them.     However,  having  learnt  by  this  Treachery,  that*?  ' 
nothing  but  Force  could  free  him  from   his  Enemies,  he 
fet  about  levying  an  Army,  to  intercept  them  in  their  re- 
treat,   and   prevent  them   from  carrying  off  their  Booty. 
The  dread   of  thefe  preparations  made  them  embark  with 
their  plunder  fo  haftily,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  hinder 
them. 

Ethelbert's Reign,  which  lafted  but  fix  years,  affords  lit-//,  j     ... 
tie  matter  for  Hiftory.     He  died  in  866  (4),  leaving  two     8c6> 
Sons,  Adhelm  and  Ethel-ward,  who  did  not  fucceed   him, 
his  younger  Brother  Ethelred  afcending  the  Throne  by  vir- 
tue of  Elhelwulph's  Will. 


5.     ETHELREDl 


*  HE  Reign  of  Ethelred  was  fhort  and  trouble- 
fome.  From  his  Coronation  to  his  Death,  he  had 
one  continued  Conflict  with  the  Danes.     They 
began  with  attacking  Northumberland,  which  at 
length  they  became  Mafters  of.     They  proceeded  next  to 
Eajl-Anglia,  which  they  alfo  fubdued.  And  after  extorting 
Money  from   the  Mercians,    they  enter'd   Wejfex.     Not- 
withstanding the  valour  of  Ethelred,  and  the  many  battles  he 
fought,  he  had  the  vexation  at  his  Death  to  leave  them  in 
the  heart  of  his  Kingdom,  and  in  condition  of  foon  com- 
pleating  the  Conquelt  of  the  whole.    Thefe  are  the  princi- 
pal Events  during  this  Reign,  the  moil  remarkable  Circum- 
itances   whereof  I  am  going  to  relate. 

The  Authority  referved  by  Egbert  over  the.Kingdoms  of 
Mercia,  Eajl-Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  trncHtnjoycd  alfo 
by  his  Son  Ethelwulph,  was  now  much  weakened,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  frequent  Invafions  of  the  Danes.  Whiift  the 
Kings  of  JVeJfex  were  employed  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  dominions,  it  was  hardly  poflible  for  them  to  think 
of  improving  their  Sovereignty  over  the  three  Kingdoms  of 
the  Angles,  to  whom  Egbert  was  willing  to  leave  a  fhadow 
of  Liberty.  And  therefore,  by  degrees,  the  Northumbrians, 
tlmmbrians  as  moft  remote  from  JVejfcx,  had  freed  themfelves  from 
Servitude.  The  Factions  that  had  long  reign 'd  among  them 
were  tirown  cooler,  and  fo  far  agreed  at  laft,  as  with  una- 
nimous confent  to  place  Osbert  on  the  Throne.  This  happy 
Union  would  have  reftored  Northumberland  to  its  ancient 
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fplendor,  if  an  unexpected  Accident  had  not  revived  their 
-  Dana  DitTenfions,  and  plunged  the  Country  into  a  gulph  of  re- 
niedilefs  Mifery.  The  occafion  of  thefe  new  Troubles, 
which  proved  not  only  deilructive  of  Northumberland,  but 
fit.'.  I  to  all  England,  was  this  (5). 

Osbert,  who  kept  his  Court  at  York,  returning  one  day 


from  hunting,  had  a  mind  to  refrefh  himfelf  at  the  Houfe 
of  a  certain  Earl  named  Brucrn-Bocard,  Guardian  of  the 
Coafts  againft  the  Irruptions  of  the  Danes.  The  Earl  hap- 
pening to  be  from  home,  his  Lady,  to  whofe  charming 
Beauty'was  joined  the  moft  engaging  Behaviour,  enter- 
tained  her  Sovereign  with  the  refpeet  due  to  his  Quality. 
(  7,  ravifh'd  at  the  fight  of  fo  much  Beauty,  became 
in  an  Inftant  defperately  in  Love  with  her,  and  refolved, 
let  the  Confequence  be  what  it  would,  to  gratify  his  Paffion 
without  delay.  Accordingly,  on  pretence  of  having  fome 
matters  of  Importance  to  communicate  to  her,  in  the  Ab- 
fence  of  the  Earl,  he  led  her  infenfibly  into  a  private  Room, 
wheie  after  feveral  attempts  to  bring  her  to  comply  by  fair 
means,  he  fell  at  length  to  downright  Force.     Entreaties, 


Tears,  Cries,  Reproaches,  were  ineffectual  to  put  a  flop 
to  his  raging  Paffion.  After  the  commiffion  of  this  infa- 
mous Deed,  he  left  the  Countefs  in  th3t  excefs  of  Grief 
and  Vexation,  that  it  was  not  poffible  for  her  to  hide  the 
caufe  from  her  Husband.  So  outragious  an  Affront  is  hard- 
ly ever  forgiven.  Though  Osbert  was  King,  and  Earl 
Bruem  his  Subject,  he  relented  fo  highly  this  Injury,  that 
he  refolved  not  to  flick  at  any  means  to  be  revenged.  He 
had  a  great  Intereft  with  the  Northumbrians,  and  the  bafe 
Action  of  Osbert  was  naturally  apt  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
his  Subjects  from  him.  Accordingly,  by  the  management  Ella  cbtftn 
of  the  Earl,  the  Bernicians  in  a  little  time  revolted  ;  and  K]"f  -J  B-r" 
looking  upon  Osbert  as  unworthy  to  govern  them,  elected  J?^1 'Ann 
another  King  named  Ella,  whom  they  placed  on  the 
Throne,  with  refolution  to  fupport  him  in  it.  Thus  the 
oldDivifions,  which  feemed  to  be  quite  extinguifhed,  were 
kindled  afrefh ;  and  Northumberland  once  more  divided 
between  two  Kings  and  two  Factions,  who  continually 
aiming  at  each  other's  Deftruction,  were  but  too  fuccefs- 
ful  in  their  Endeavours. 

A  Civil  War  was  the  fatal  confequence  of  this  difcord. 
The  two  Kings  frequently  ftrove  to  decide  their  Quarrel 
by  Arms ;  but  the  equality  of  their  Forces  preventing 
the  fcale  from  inclining  to  either  fide,  they  both  main- 
tained themfelves  in  the  Throne.  The  injured  Earl,  one 
would  think,  fhould  have  been  fatisfied  with  Osbert's  lo- 
fing  half  his  Dominions.  But  his  revenge  feemed  to  him 
incomplete,  whiift  he  faw  him  on  the  Throne  of  Delia. 
•Mean  while,  deeming  it  very  difficult  to  carry  it  any 
farther,  without  a  foreign  Aid,  he  fatally  refolved  to  go 
and  procure  the  Affiftance  of  the  Danes.  This  was  not 
the  firft  time  the  like  Injury  had  produced  the  like  Effect. 
Spain,  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Moors,  felt  at  that 
very  time  the  mifchiefs  an  affair  of  this  nature  had  occa- 
fioned.  As  foon  as  the  Earl  arrived  in  Denmark,  he  \m-Earl  Bruem 
mediately  applied  to  King  Ivar  [or  Hinguar]  (6),  and'""1'."' 
giving  him  a  particular  Account  of  the  diftracted  State  En"°an(j' 
of  Northumberland,  intimated  to  him,  that  if  he  would 
improve  the  prefent  Junctuie,  he  might  with  eafe  be- 
come Matter  of  the  Kingdom.  Ivar  very  readily  came 
into  an  Enterprize,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the 
delire  of  Revenge  as  well  as  Ambition.  Regnerus,  his  Fa- 
ther, having  been  taken  Prifoner  in  England,  was  thrown 
into  a  Ditch  full  of  Serpents,  where  he  miferably  psrifhed. 
So  barbarous  a  treatment  having  infpired  Ivar  with  a  fu- 
rious hatred  againft  the  Englijh,  he  embraced,  without 
hefitation,     the   prefent    opportunity   of  being   revenged. 


fi)  They  landed  at  ; '  '.-.     Malmsb    p.  42.     Huntiagd,  p.  348. 

(2.  ''  fa;  .  it    \  is  the  Kentijh  Men  chat  offcr'd   thera  Mcncy,  and  made  a  Peace  with  them. 

(3)  All  the  Eai    rn  Pan  1  I   K  :.     Sax  Am. 
I    And  was  burl    I  at  -      Malmsb.  p.  4.2. 

.    1  h  *  ■'         ,  as  the  n  Opinion,  makes  Oibcrfs  ravifhing  Earl  En.->       Lady  the  oceafion  of  the  Dana  coming  to  Net  -here  is 

alfij  another  rcai   n  giv  n  of  that,  ar.d  the  barbarous  Murder  of  Edmund  .-The  Story  goes,  that  Lodeortcb  K.11  •    going  a  Hawking  in  a  H  tat  was 

driven  out  at  Sea  by  a  Storm,  and  caft  upon  the  Eng/ijh  Coaft  near  Yarmouth.     He  was  l'ciz'd  and  brought  to  Ed  Court]  -■,  who 

rinding  him  a  greit  Spottfman,  was  plcalcd  with  his  Company.     Ber  ,  the  I       cuiier,  perceiving  himfelf  outdone  in  his  own  Bufineis  by  thi  Granger, 

drew  him  into  a  Wocd,  on  pretence  of  mowing  him  Gamg  and  barb.  r'd  him.     Lcdebrocb's  Dog,  aim  Palace,  and  being  ted, 

goes  away  again.     The  Dog  doing  this  feveral  t;mes,  made  the  King's  w  him,  and  thus  were  bicught  to  a  Sight  of  the  Corpfe      B^n  was  tried  for 

the  Murcher,  and  being  round  go  ':'  j  cand    01  u  to  be  pot  inl  1 J      *  fackling  or  Pi  vifi  n. 

fieMiad*  the  "gofid  FoYtune-to  be  carried  to  the  Danijb  Shoar.     TheB  ....    B     1  was  d  [..but;,  kbrtcb.     He  told  them, 

that  beire,  caft  en  the  Coafl  of  EaJtrAfigtia,  It:  1  Ps  O.ovr       to  >n  which,   Ivar  anJ  lailM  for£.i'.'- 

Anrtii,  with  a  numerous  Army,  but  were  fere'd  by  bad  Wi  1  h  1   into  .     Br^mpti.::.  M.  U\-j}.     Ingulpb  only  lays,  that  tiiLy  liew  him  upon 

^cc  nnt  of  the  Faith  of  Chiilt,  an  !      ■  Country,  p.  2+. 

16)  Pmtavux,  in  his  Hiftory  or  !u  nmirk,  that  Country  :  But  Meurfim  alfuies  us,  that  this  Prince  was  crown'd  in  S36, 

wherein  he  agrees  not  in  h.s  Ci.....o  j  with  the  /'  .         i.       .  ins.    Rsfi/t. 
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With  this  view  he  concerted  with  Earl  Bruern  all  ne- 
cellary  meafures  to  put  their  defign  in  execution.  In 
the  Spring  he  entered  the  Humber  with  a  numerous  Fleet, 
which  fpread  a  Terror  all  over  England.  He  was  con- 
ducted by  Bruern,  and  attended  by  his  Brother  Hubba, 
the  moft  valiant  Perfon  of  his  Time.  As  the  Northum- 
brians had  received  no  Intelligence  of  this  Invafion,  they 
were  in  no  readinefs  to  difpute  his  landing.  So  Ivtir  with- 
out any  difficulty  became  matter  of  the  northern  fide  of 


Danes,  though  Fortune  favoured  him,  wheieas  his  all  was 
at  ftake  in  Cafe  of  a  Defeat  (5). 

Ivar,  from  the  time  he  arrived  in  England,  had  cruelly  Sax.  Ann. 
ravaged  all  the  Places  wherever  he  came,  particularly  the s- Dunclm- 
Monafteries,   where  the  Englifi  endeavoured   to  conceal    6E 
the  molt  valuable  Effects.     It  may  eafily  be   conceived, 
the  idolatrous  Danes  had  no  great  regard  for  the  Nuns, 
and  that  Multitudes  of  them  were  expofed  to  their  bru- 
tal Luft.     We  have  a  remarkable  Story  upon  this  Sub- 
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g67.     the  Humber^  (i).^From  whence  he  marched  directly  (2)    jeer.:  The  Abbefs  of  Coldingbam  (6),  upon  the  Approach  \,Jt.  wert. 

of  the  DaniJI)  Army,  prevailed  with  her  Nuns,  to  cut  off  Mmafiery  ,f 
their  Nofes  and  Upper-Lips,  in  order  to  fcreen  themfelves  <;ld:'".^h:,m- 
from  the  outrages  they  were  threatened  with.  This  no- 
table  Expedient,  it  is  true,  preferved  their  Honor,  but 
coft  them  their  Lives.  The  Soldiers  beholding,  contra- 
ry to  their  Expectations,  fuch  monftrous  Vitages,  fct 
fire  to  the  Monaitery,  caufing  them  in  the  Flames  to 
compleat  the  Sacrifice  of  their  Perfons,  which  they  had 
already  begun  offering  to  God. 

Ivar  not  having  all   the  Succefs  he  expected  in  Mereia,      g70- 
turned  his    Arms  another  way,  where  in  all  likelihood  Ivar  fubka 
he  fhould  meet  with  lefs  Oppofition.     He  left  Hubla  his  Ea«-An- 
Brother  in   Northumberland,     and    embarking    with  thes''a- 
flower  of  his  Troops,    made  a  Defcent  on  Eajl-Anglia 
(7),  where  Edmund  was  King,  of  whom  I  have  already 
fpoken.     This  young  Prince,  more  ufed  to  Acts  of  De-  Aflir. 
votion,  than   to  the  exercife  of  Arms,    having  given  the  Annal. 


to  York,  where  Osbert  was  preparing  an  Army  to  oppofe 
him. 

In  this  great  extremity  Osbert  applied  to  Ella,  though 
his  Enemy,  for  Affiftance.  Ella,  confeious  of  his  cruel 
Treatment  of  Ivar's  Father,  and  dreading  the  Son's  re- 
venge, very  willingly  agreed  to  fufpend  their  private 
Quarrel,  and  join  their  Forces  againft  the  common  Ene- 
my. Accordingly,  he  proceeded  with  all  poffible  Expe- 
dition to  bring  him  a  powerful  Reinforcement.  If  Oj- 
bert  could  have  refolved  to  ftay  in  York  till  Ella's  Arri- 
\'al,  who  was  upon  the  March,  he  would  doubtlefs  have 
embarraffed  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  by  that  means 
would  have  been  forced  to  oppofe  the  Enemy  in  two  Places 
at  once.  But  his  great  courage  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
take  fo  good  a  Refolution.  Perhaps  it  was  with  regret 
that  he   faw  himfelf  conftrained   to  have  recourfe  to  his 
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Encmy,  or  it   may  be,    was  afraid  of  fome  Treachery 

However  this   be,    without  expecting  Ella's  approach,  he  Danes  Battle,  was   ealily  overthrown    and   compelled  to 

fallied  out  of  York,  and  attacked  the  Danes  fo  vigoroufly,  fave  himfelf  by  Flight.     He  thought  of  concealing  himfelf 

that   they  could    hardly  ftand  the  fhock,  and  were  very  in  a  Church,  but  being  discovered,    was  brought  before 

near  being  put  in  diforder.     But  their  obltinate  refiftance  Ivar  at  Hegilfdon  (8).  The  Conqueror  offered  to  leave  him 

having  at   length   cooled   the  Ardour    of  their   Enemies,  in  polfeffion  of  his  Kingdom,  provided  he  would  acknew- 

they  preiled  them   in  their  turn,  and  compelled   them  at  ledge  him  for  Sovereign,  and  pay  him  Tribute.     Edmund 

laft  to  retire  in  confufion  into  the  Town  (3).     Osbert  in-  refuting  thefe   Terms,    Ivar  ordered   him  to  be  tied  to  a 

■£».'"*'    taged  to  fee  a  certain  Victory,  as  he  thought,  matched  out  Tree,    and  fhot  at  with  Arrows,   and  then   to  have  his 

of  his   hands,    ufed    his   utmoft   endeavours    to   rally  his  Head  cut  off.     Humbert  Bifhop  of  the  Eajl-Ano-les  was 

Troops,  but  was  flain  in   the  retreat  with    abundance  of  alfo  put  to  Death  by  Ivar's  Order.     Edmund's  Head  beino- 

hisMen.  found  fome  time  after,    was  interred    with  his  Body  at 

This  Victory  having  opened   the  Gates  of  York  to  the  St,  Edmund's  Bury,    fo  called  from  him.     Whilft  the  Ro- 

Danes,    they    entered   the  Town    to  refrefh    themfelves,  man  Catholiek  Religion  flourifhed  in  England,  great  Num 
whilft  Ella  was  advancing  in   hopes  to   repair  the  lofs  oc- 
cafioned  by  Osbert's  Precipitation.     Ivar  having  juft  tri- 
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bers   of  Miracles   were   pretended   to   be  wrought  at   his 

Tomb.     I   do   not   know    by   what  accident   his    Corps  An  deTW. 

umphed   over  one  of  the  Kings,    and  not  believing  the     came  to  be  at  Touloufe,  where  it  is  faid  to  be  difcovered  de  b  F-""e. 

other   to  be  more  formidable,  faved  him  fome  trouble,  by     in  1667. 


going  to  meet  him.  This  Battle  was  no  lefs  bloody  than 
the  firft,  nor  lefs  fatal  to  the  Etiglijl).  Ella  loft  his  Life, 
and  his  Army  was  entirely  routed.  Some  fay,  this  Prince 
was  not  flain  in  the  Battle ;  but  being  taking  Prifoner, 
Ivar  ordered  him  to  be  flead  alive,  in  revenge  for  his 
Father's  Death.  The  Field  of  Battle  was  called  ElleJ- 
erojl,  that  is,  Ella's  Overthrow. 

After  thofe  two  fignal  Victories,  Ivar  without  any 
difficulty,  took  poffeffion  of  all  Northumberland.  But 
this  not  fatisfying  his  Ambition,  he  marched  into  Mereia, 
plundering  and  ravaging  without  mercy,  whatever  came 
in  his  way.  Buthrcd  King  of  Mereia,  having  had  time 
to  prepare,  had  called  to  his  affiftance  Ethelred  his  Bro- 
ther-in-law, who  was  come  to  join  him  with  all  the 
Forces  of  JVeJTex.     Ivar   was   now   advanced    as   far    as 


Ivar  being,  thus  Matter  of  Eaji-Anglia,   appointed  a  irgulph. 
Danifh  CapfiMny  one  Godrim  or  Gothurn,  Governor  of  it.  Erompt. 
Afterwards,  having  recalled  his  Brother  Hubba  from  North- 
umberland, to  be  near  his   Perfon,  he   made   Egbert,   by 
birth  an  Englijliman,  but  entirely  at  his  devotion,  King  of 
that  Kingdom. 

The   good    fuccefs  the  Danes  had  met  with,   during     g,r 
this  War,   infpiring  them   with  hopes  of  becoming  Ma-  ivar  /„,' 
tiers  of  all   England,  they  began  to  form  new  Projects.  WdTex. 
Ivar  (9),  having  perfect  Information  of  the  State  or'  the^'  A"n' 
Ifland,  found  he  muft  begin  with  IVeJfex,  in  order  to  ac-      "' 
complifh.  his  defigns.     F.e  was  in  hopes,    could  he  once 
fubdue  that  Kingdom,    the  reft  would  follow  of  courfe. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  fenlible  that  all  his  Conquefts 
elfewhere    would  be  unfecure,    as  long   as   the  King  of 


■add 


Nottingham  (4),    in  expectation   to   furprize  the   King  of    IVeJJex  was  in  condition  to  affift   his  Neighbours.     Thefe 
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Mereia ;  but  when  he  was  informed  Ethelred  had  joined 
him,  he  ftopp'd  fhort,  being  furprized  to  find  his  Forces 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Englijh  Princes.  The  two  Armies 
flood  near  one  another  for  fome  time,  expecting  every 
moment  to  engage.  But  the  confequence  of  a  Battle, 
which  in  all  likelihood  would  determine  the  Fate  of 
both  fides,  kept  them  in  fufpence.  At  laft,  having  faced 
one  another  a  good  while,  they  parted  without  fighting. 
Buthrcd  chofe  rather  to  bribe  the  Enemy  to  retire,  than 
hazard  a  battle,  the  fuccefs  whereof  was  doubtful.  Be- 
r'/T/"^    ^es'  ^e  was  fen"ble  tnere  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  the 

rf  M:ncy. 

(1)  They  came  over  the  Autumn  before,   and   wintered  in  Eaf-AngUa, 


Borhrcd 
iayt  the 

Danes  off 


Confederations  having  determined  him  to  attack  Ethelredy 

he  embarked  his  Troops  and  failed  for  the  Coaft  of  Wc[fex9 

where  landing  his  Army,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Reading. 

Ethelred^  who  had  forefeen  his  defign,  marched  his  Army 

towards  that  quarter,  accompanied   by  Alfred  his  Brother. 

It  would   be  tedious,  and  perhaps  impracticable,  to  relate 

the  particulars  of  this  War  (10).     It  is  fufhcient  to  fay  in  Malmfb. 

few  words,  that  within  the  compafs  of  one  Year,   Ethelred  I.  *•  c  3. 

fought  nine  pitched  Battles,     and  upon  all  occasions  gave  ^ffcr  Ann' 

fignal  proofs  of  his  Courage  and  Conduct,  tho'   Fortune 

did  not  always  prove  favourable.  In  the  laft  Battle,  which 

(Sax.  Ann.  AJJer.  "jit.  Alfr.  S.  Dunelm.)     Entering  into  a  Treaty  with  the 


Eaji- Angles,  they  got  Horles  from  them  ;  which  put  thim  into  a  Capacity  to  over-run  the  neighbouring  Counties.     Huntingd.  p.  348.     Sax.  Ann. 

(z)  By  ail  the  Accounts  of  the  ancient  Hiftorians,  it  appears,  that  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  867,  Zr/tfr  marching  from  Eajl-Anglta,  paffed  the  Humber, 
and  ravaged  all  the  Country  northwards,   &c.     See  Sax.  Ann.  Hunttngd.  S,  Dunelm.   Hcved.  Flor.  Wig.  M.  Wcflm.  Sec. 

(3)  Into  which  the  Englijh  fhut  themfelves  upj  but  the  Dana  letting  that  City  on  fire,  moft  01'  the  Englijh  penliicd  in  the  Flames.     Malmfb.  p.  42. 

(4.)  Where  the  Danes  took  up  their  Quarters,  and  wintered:  Here  they  were  befieged  by  the  Englijh,  but  neither  lide  being  very  forward  to  come  to  an 
Engagement,  they  firuck   up  a  Peace-     Sax.  Am.  Ajjer.  Ingulph.   Sec 

(5)  After  the  Cunclufion  of  the  Peace,  the  Danes  went  back  to  York,  where  they  remained  oae  Year.     Sax.  Ann.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  124. 

(6)  A  famous  NiKinery  in  the  County  of  Merck  in  Scotland. 

(7)  The  Danes  paffed  through  Mereia,  and  wintered  at  Thetford*  Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  349.  But  the  fullcft  Account  of  this  and  other  Matters 
within  th>  Period,  being  given  by  Ingulph,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  an  Abftraft  of  his  Relation.  In  the  Spring  of  the  Year  S69,  the  Danijh  Army 
putting  out  to  Sea,  Ltndtd  at  Huierftan,  and  deftroyed  the  whole  Country,  and  Bardney  Monaftcry  in  particular,  killing  every  one  of  the  Monks.  Then, 
about  Muhuelmafs,  they  paffed  into  K'jitven,  and  there  destroyed  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  About  a  Year  alter,  Earl  Algar,  and  fome  others, 
alfembled  an  Army,  and  coming  to  an  Engagement  with  the  Heathens,  defeated  them,  and  flew  three  of  their  Kings  [or  Chiefs]  but  Algar  himfelf  was 
foon  after  (lain.  Whereupon  the  Dana  continued  their  Ravages,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  Monafteries  of  Croyland,  Pcterburgby  and  Ely  i  killing  every 
Perfon  they  met  there.  From  thence  palling  into  Eaft-Anglie,  they  cut  off,  with  all  his  Forces,  Earl  Ulfketully  who  was  come  out  againft  them,  and  fo 
t.-king  puffeflion  of  that  Kingdom,  winter'd  there.     Ingulph.  p.  14— *zj±.     Brompt.  p.  807. 

(8)  Now  called  Hoxon   in  Suffolk. 

(g;  Huntingdon  calls  the  two  Danijh  Generals  Eajieg  and  Aldaie,  p.  349.     The  Sax.  Ann.  Bacfag.  and  Ilea IJ 'den, 

(10)  The  Particulars,  deliver'd  by  Huntingdon  and  The  Saxon  Annals,  are  as  follows :—— The  firft  Battle  in  thefe  Parts,  between  the  Englijh  and  Danes, 
(three  Days  after  the  coming  uf  thefe}  was  fought  at  Inglcfeld  in  Berkfhire\  in  which  the  Englijh  got  the  Victory.  Sax  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  349.  Four 
Days  after,  there  was  another  Fight  at  Reading,  in  which  Ethelred  and  Alfred  were  overcome.  But,  four  Days  after,  they  defeated  the  Danes  at  Ajlcn 
near  fVallmgford\  and  Bafreg,  [(0  in  the  Originals]  the  two  Sidroci,  and  feveral  thoufands  of  Danes  were  then  flain.  A  fortnight  after,  the  Englijh  were 
beat  at  Bafwg  in  Hamjhire ;  and  again,  two  Months  after,  at  Warden  in  Wiltjbire,  in  which  laft  Battle  Ethelred  received  his  death's  wound.  Sax,  Ann* 
Huntingd.   p.  349.   Spelmant  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  43. 

After  the  B..ttlc  of  Bafmgt  there  urns  *  liclh  Army  gf  Dana  from  beyond  Sea,  and  joined  thofe  that  were  already  in  England,    Ajft-.  vit.  Alfr*  p.  7. 
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was  fought  near  Wlttlngham,  he  received  a  mortal 
Wound,°whereof  lie  died  in  872  (i)>  after  a  reign  of 'five 
Years  (2). 

Ethelred  feems  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  blame,  for 
fufferin°-  the  Danes  to  over-run  Northumberland  and  Eajl- 
Anglia,  without  endeavouring  to  flop  their  progrefs.  But 
probably  this  Prince,  furprized  at  the  defeat  of  the  two 
Kin^s  .)f  Northumberland,  and  the  fwift  progrefs  of  Ivars 
Arms,  did  not  think  himfelf  in  condition  to  repair  the 
misfortunes  caufed  by  the  diffenfions  of  the  Northumbrians. 
Befides,  he  did  not  care,  doubtlefs,  to  expofe  in  the  de- 
fence cf  Northumberland  and  Eajl-Anglia,  the  Forces  he 
forefaw  he  fhould  want  for  the  prefervation  of  his  own 
Kingdom.  It  may  be  farther  faid  in  his  Justification,  that 
the  Terror,  fpread  over  all  England,  put  it  out  of  his 
Power  perhaps,  to  difpofe  of  his  Army  as  he  could  have 
wifhed.  This  Terror  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevail  with  the  Englijh  io  march  againft  fo  for- 
midable Enemies,  till  compelled  to  it  in  their  own  ne- 
ceffary  defence. 

Tho'  Ethelred  was  noted  for  his  great  Bravery,  yet  his 


Piety  is  faid  to  furpafs  even  his  Valour.  An  Hiftorian 
tells  us,  that  being  at  Prayers  on  a  Day  of  Battle  (3),  he 
refolved  not  to  move  till  the  Service  was  over,  tho'  the 
Fight  was  begun,  and  the  Danes  had  fome  Advantage. 
He  adds,  God  rewarded  his  Piety  with  a  fignal  Victory 
that  Day. 

Ethelred  left  feveral  Children,  of  whom  Alfred,  the  great 
Grandfather  of  Ethelwerd  the  Hiftorian,  was  one.  Some 
fav  alfo  he  had  a  Daughter  called  Thyra,  married  to  Tro- 
ths VI.  King  of  Denmark.  Ethelred's  Sons  were  deprived 
of  the  Crown  for  the  fame  reafons  the  Sons  of  his  elder 
Brother  Ethelbert  was  fet  afide,  I  mean,  Ethclwulph\ 
Will.  After  his  death,  Alfred  his  Brother  was  placed  on 
the  Throne  without  any  one's  queftioning  his  Title. 

During  Ethelred's  reign,    the  Danes  demolifhed  the  fa-  SevtraI3fc< 
mous  Monafteries  of  Croyland,  Ely,  Peterborough  or  Me-  najkria  it- 
defliamjled,  befides  that  of  Coldingbam  before  mentioned.^"-'''''- 
It  is  chiefly  on  the  defcription  of  what  befel  the  Abbies^"^^ 
that  Hiftorians  have  enlarged,  whilft  doubtlefs,  they  omit- 
ted Events  more  remarkable,  and  more  worthy  the  notice 
of  a  curious  Reader. 


6.  ALFRED  the  Great. 
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LFRE  D  was  no  lefs  infefted  with  the  Danes 
than  his  Predeceffor.  This  Prince,  as  well  as 
his  Brother  Ethelred,  had  frequent  occafion  of 
exercifing  his  Valour,  Firmnefs,  and  all  the 
other  Virtues  Heaven  hath  adorned  him  with.  Their  For- 
tune however  was  different ;  as  Ethelred  was  never  re- 
duced to  fo  deplorable  a  Condition  as  Alfred,  fo  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  never  raifed  to  that  height  of  Glory. 
Divine  Providence  feems  to  have  fhown  in  the  Perfon  of 
Alfred,  with  what  eafe  God  cafts  down  and  fets  up  Princes, 
according  to  his  good  Pleafure.  This  is  what  I  am  going 
to  fhow  in  the  Life  of  Alfred,  taking  for  my  principal 
Guide  a  celebrated  Hiftorian,  who  has  given  an  exact 
account  of  his  Actions. 
The  Stan  of  Ethelred  had  left  the  Affairs  of  his  Kingdom  in  a  deplo- 
ttt Kingdom.  rable  Condition.  The  Danes,  already  matters  of  North- 
umberland and  Eajl-Anglia,  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Wejfex.  Notwithftanding  the  many  Battles 
Ethelred  had  fought  with  them,  they  were  in  poiTemon  of 
feveral  Towns,  and  not  only  kept  their  footing  in  the 
Country,  but  had  reafon  to  hope  they  fhould  foon  go  thro* 
with  the  Conqueft  of  it.  Alfred  had  fcarce  been  a  Month 
on  the  Throne  (4),  when  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  take 
the  Field  (5)  againft  thefe  formidable  Enemies,  who  were 
advanced  as  far  as  Wilton  (6).  Thither  it  was  that  he 
marched  to  attack  them  the  firft  time,  after  his  Brother's 
death  (7).  He  flattered  himfelf  for  fome  time  that  Victory 
would  incline  to  his  fide  ;  but  the  Scene  changing  on  a  fudden 
in  favour  of  the  Danes,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  leave  them 
mafters  of  the  field  of  Battle.  However,  his  lofs  was  not  fo 
confiderable,  as  to  make  him  defpair  of  being  revenged.  As 
the  Danes  had  alfo  loft  abundance  of  Men,  he  laboured  in- 
ceffantly  to  put  his  Army  in  condition  to  give  them  Battle 
again,  before  they  fhould  be  reinforced.  They  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  his  Expedition,  and  tho'  victorious,  fued  for 
'''Peace,  finding  they  were  unable  to  continue  the  War. 
Aila*""  **ow  mucn  f°ever  Alfred  confided  in  his  Troops,  who  ap- 
peared eager  to  engage,  he  thought  proper  to  embrace  the 
prefent  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  Enemies,  without 
hazarding  a  fecond  Battle.  As  they  offered  to  march  out 
of  his  dominions,  on  condition  he  would  moleft  them  in 
no  other  part  of  England,  he  gladly  accepted  their  offer, 
looking  upon  it  as  very  advantageous,  in  his  prefent  Cir- 
cumftances.  And  indeed,  this  Treaty  gave  him  time  to 
prepare  againft  a  frelh  Invafion,  which  he  had  all  the  rea- 
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fon  in  the  World  to  expect.  But  had  he  been  bent  upon 
engaging  again  and  loft  the  day,  his  whole  Kingdom  would 
infallibly  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  Enemies. 

The  Danes  quitting  Wejfex  retired  to  London  (8),  which 
they  had  taken  during  the  late  War.     Ivar  was  gone  back  77*  Danes 
to  Denmark  having  left  the  Command  of  the  Army  toiuseu%Ma"*t 
Brother  Hubba,  who  being  tied  up  from  attacking  Wejfex  ff:uJJt\f 
turned  his  Arms  againft  Mercia.     Buthrcd  knowing  he  with  Money ; 
was  unable  to  refift,  fince  Alfred  was  bound  not  to  fend Sa*:  Ann> 
him  any  Succours  (9),  thought  it  his  wifeft  courfe  to  buy      cr* 
off  the  Danes  with  a  fum  of  Money,  and  fave  his  Country 
from  their  Depredations.     Upon  the  receipt  of  the  Money,     %yt. 
they  marched  towards  Northumberland,  defigning  to  take  Sax.  Ann. 
up  their  Quarters  with  their  Countrymen.     But  Provifi-  A(r'T- 
ons  running  fhort,   by  reafon  of  the  Devaftations  then*--,™, 
felves  had  made  there,    they  were  under  a  fort  of  neceffity 
to  return  into  Mercia  (10).  Before  they  left  Northumber- 
land, they  depofed  Egbert  whom  they  had  placed  on  the 
Throne,  and  put  Ricfge,  a  Danijh  Earl,  in  his  room  (11). 
Buthred  finding  they  were  come  again  into  his  Dominions, 
complained  of  their  breach  of  Faith  ;  but  without  minding  s.  Dunelm* 
his  Complaints,    they  obliged  him  to  give  them  another 
confiderable  fum  to  fave  his  Country  from  the  Deftruction 
it  was  threatened  with.     But  no  fooner  was  the  Money 
paid,  but  they  fell   to  plundering  and   ravaging,    and  let 
Buthred  know  that  even  his  own  Perfon  was  in  Danger. 
The  fear  of  falling  into  their  hands  obliged  him  to  aban-Butnred  g: 
don  his  Kingdom,  and  retire  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  the  hi:  Canny, 
refidue  of  his  Days   in  the  Englijh  College.     Mercia  being  ""J  ■£<"  " 
thus  left  without  a  King,  and  Alfred  under  an  obligation  to  A"™rs_' 
fend  no  Afliftance,   the  Danes  without  difficulty  became  Sax.  Amu 
mafters   of  that   fpacious  Kingdom.     However,    not  to 
frighten  the  Mercians  too  much,  they  fet  over  them  for 
King,    Ceoluph  one  of  Buthred's  Domefticks.     Tho'  the.     ■  . 
new  King  was  an  Englijlmian,    yet  holding  the  Kingdom 
in  truft  only,  till  his  mafters  mould  otherwife  difpofe  of  it, 
he  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his  time  to  fill  his  Coffers :  So 
that  the  Mercians  fuffered  as  much  by  the  continual  Ra- 
pines and  Extortion  of  their  Countryman,  as  they  would 
perhaps  have  done  by  the  hands  of  a  Foreigner. 

Tho'  the  Danes  were  mafters  of  Mercia,  Eajl-Anglia,  j,  Di 
and  Northumberland,  they  were  not  yet  contented.  They  mailer:  of 
could  not  forbear  looking  upon  Weffex,    which  contained ''#  E»s- 
the  other  four  Kingdoms,    with  a  greedy  Eye.     But  ass'and" 
they  had  always  met  there  with  Princes  that  difputed  every 


(1)  The  Sax.  Ann.  place  his  Death  under  the  Year  8-1,    after  Eajler.     Neither  they,    nor  AJfer,  Ingulpb,  or  5.  Dunelm.   mention  of  what  Death  he 

(it  Ho  lie  buried  at  Winhurn  in  Dorfttjhlre,  where  this  Infcription  was  formerly  to  be  read  on  his  Tomb:  In  hoc  loco  quiefcit  Corpus  S.  Ethelredi 
Regis  Weft-Saxonum,  Martyris,  qui  anno  Domini  DCCCLXXII.  xxiii  Aprilis  per  manus  Danorum  Paganorum  (ccubuit.  Camb.  Tim  Inscription  was  taken 
away  in  the  late  Civil  Wars.  Sec  Spdtltan  Life  of  Alfr.  p.  43.  Note.  Some  call  this  Epitaph  in  qutltion,  and  fay  he  died  of  the  Plague  which  happened 
;tt  that  time. 

(3)  The  Battle  of  Afion  iuft  now  mentioned.     This  thin;  is  alfo  mention'd  by  S-  Dunelm,  p.  J25,  126.     Brontpt.  p.  808,  809.     Higden,  p.  255. 

(4)  Sf:h-etr:  fays,  that  Alfred  (who  had  been  crowned  at  Kane,  as  related  above)  was  crowned  a  fecor.d  time  at  Winchtfler.     Life  of  Alfr.  p.  45. 

(5)  He  marched  againft  them  with  too  few  Forces,  and  that  bore  no  manner  of  Proportion  to  thole  of  the  Enemy  ;  which  undoubtedly  was  the  Caufe 
of  his  overthrow.  Ajjer.  Ann.  p.  164,  S"  vit.  Alfr.  p.  7.  5.  Dur.e/m.  p.  127. 

(0)  Brompttn  fays  IValton  in  Suffix,  p.  3oo. 

(7)  Ethelwerd  feems  to  intimate  that  Alfred  was  not  in  this  Battle  in  Perfon,    being  bufird  about  his  Brother's  Funeral,  I.  4.  c.  3. 
(3)  Though  London  lay  within  the  Precincls  of  the  Kingdom  of  EjJ'ex,  yet  it  was  then  in  Subjeftien  to  Mercia,  where  it  has  continued  ever  fince  as  part 
of  Middlesex. 

(9)  AJ'er  affirms,  that  Buthred  applied  to  King  Alfred  for  Succours;  who  accordingly  fent  him  a  very  confiderable  Army,  that  went  and  befieged  the  Dana 
in  Nottingham,  and  forced  them  to  make  Peace,  njit.  Alfr.  p.  6. 

(10)  They  wintered  at  Terltfty  in  Lincoln/hire;  which,  according  to  Spelman,  was  within  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Spelman,  p.  46.  Sax.  Ann. 
Huntingd.     The  next  Year,  874,  they  wintered  at  Hreopedun,  or  R.ptm  in  Dabyjhirt.     Sax.  Ann.  AJfer.  Huntingd.  S.  Dunehn.  Ingulpb. 

(11)  5.  Dunelm.  lays,  that  Riejigi  reigned  three  Years,  and  was  fuccecded  by  Egbert,  p,  141;.    See  Hwtd.  p.  417.  and  Cbnn.  de  Mai!-;:,  p.  144. 
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inch  of  »round  with  them,  they  were  forc'd  to  make  an  Al- 
liance with  Alfred,  till  a  favorable  opportunity  prefented  it- 
felf  of  executing  their  defigns  upon  that  Kingdom.  Mean 
while,  they  fell  to  manuring  their  Lands,  and  began  to 
confider  the  Country,  they  had  fo  often  and  fo  terribly  laid 
wafte,  as  their  own.  England  being  thus  divided  between 
the  Englijh  and  Danes,  Peace  and  Tranquillity  feemed  to 
be  going  at  laft  to  be  reftored.  The  Danes  appear'd  fatis- 
fied  with  their  Lot,  and  Alfred  thought  himfelf  happy  in 
the  prefervation  of  his  paternal  Dominions.  But  the  Ca- 
lamities England  was  afflicted  with,  were  far  from  being 
at  an  end. 

Whilft  Alfred  flatter'd  himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of 
fome  quiet,  new  troubles  were  preparing  for  him  in  Den- 
mark. Halfden,  a  Danijli  General,  had  fitted  out  a  Fleet, 
with  which  he  came  and  made  a  defcent  on  Eajl-An- 
glia  ( 1 ).  The  Seafon  being  far  advanced,  he  lay  ftill  all  the 
Winter,  expecting  the  Spring  in  order  to  invade  If  'effex. 
The  Arrival  of  Halfden  with  frefh  Danijli  Troops,  ought 
to  have  put  Alfred  upon  his  guard,  fince  it  was  but  too 
plain  they  were  defigned  againft  him.  However,  trufting 
to  the  Treaty  he  had  lately  made  with  the  Danes,  he  re- 
mained unconcern'd,  of  which  Halfden  did  not  fail  to  take 
the  Advantage.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  he  put 
to  Sea,  and  went  and  took  by  furprize  JVarham-CaJlle  (2), 
the  ftrongeft  Place  in  all  IVeJfex.  The  Engl/Jh  hitherto 
feemed  not  to  know  what  fort  of  Enemies  they  had  to  deal 
with.  They  confidered  the  Danijli  Irruptions  as  a  regular 
War,  wherein  the  whole  Nation  was  concern'd.  Accord- 
ingly they  imagin'd  that  a  Treaty  concluded  with  one 
Band  or  Party,  was  obligatory  to  all  the  reft.  But  the 
Danes  had  other  Thoughts  of  thefe  Matters.  They  en- 
ter'd,  with  the  confent  of  their  Kings,  into  private  Affbci- 
ations  to  man  out  Fleets  and  go  mares  in  what  Booty  they 
could  get  in  England  and  other  Countries.  For  this  reafon, 
the  feveral  Bands  were  independent  of  one  another,  each 
thinking  themfelves  bound  by  no  other  Treaty  but  what 
they  entered  into  themfelves.  Alfred  had  made  an  Agree- 
ment with  Hubba  ;  but  Halfden  did  not  look  upon  himfelf  as 
included  in  it.  However,  the  EngliJIi  confidcring  the  fur- 
prize  of  IVarbam  as  a  real  Treachery,  called  Heaven  and 
Earth  to  witnefs  the  Violation  of  the  Treaty.  But  Half- 
den, regardlefs  of  their  Complaints,  was  about  to  penetrate 
farther  into  Wcffex,  had  not  Alfred  prevented  him  by  enter- 
ing into  a  particular  Treaty  with  him  (3).  The  Author 
of  his  Life  fays,  the  Danes  fwore  by  the  Holy  Reikis  of 
the  Church,  that  they  would  never  fet  foot  again  in 
JVeffex  (4).  Probably  it  coft  the  King  dear  to  bring 
them  to  thefe  Terms.  It  is  fomething  ftrange  that  Alfred 
fhould  infift  upon  Mens  fwearing  by  the  Holy  Relieks, 
who  being  yet  Pagans,  could  not  think  themfelves  more 
ftrongly  bound  by  this,  than  their  ufual  Oath,  by  their 
Bracelets.  Perhaps  his  Reafon  was,  that  in  cafe  they 
fhould  break  their  Oath,  he  thought  Heaven  would  the 
more  afliiredly  punifh  them  for  it.  However  this  be,  they 
made  no  more  confeience  of  this,  than  of  their  former 
Oaths,  but  broke  it  even  before  they  were  out  of  JVeffex. 
As  they  were  marching  towards  Mcrcia,  they  met  a 
Body  of  Englijh  Horfe,  who  were  riding  in  a  carelefs 
Manner,  by  reafon  of  the  Treaty's  being  concluded,  and 
unexpectedly  fetting  upon  them,  flew  the  greateft  Pait 
of  them  (5).  The  Horfes  they  took  upon  this  occafion, 
were  of  fervice  to  carry  them  with  the  more  fpeed  to- 
wards the  JVeflern  Parts  of  JVeffex,  where  they  laid  Siege 
to  Exeter  (6). 

Alfred  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  conclude  Treaties  with 
fuch  perfidious  People,  refolvtd  to  take  more  effectual 
meafures  to  fecure  himfelf  fiom  their  Treachery.  To 
this  purpofe,  he  convened  a  general  Affembly,  and  in  a 
pathetick  Speech  plainly  lhewed  them,  they  had  nothing 
to  truft  to  but  their  Valour  and  Courage,  to  deliver  them 
from  their  Miferies;  that  upon  fo  urgent  an  occafion 
there  was  a  neceffity  of  venturing  their  Lives  in  defence 
of  their  Country,  and  of  facrificing  Part  of  their  Eftates 
to  preferve  the  reft;  in  fine,  that  a  generous  Refolution 
was  the  only  means  left  to  avoid  the  Calamities  their 
Neighbours  were  fallen  under.  Thefe  remonftrances  hav- 
ing  produced   the  Effect   lie    expected ,    an  Army  was 


levied,    with  which  he  engaged   the  Enemy  feven  times 
in   one   Campaign.     But  as  fortune  was   not  equally  fa-  Alfred  make, 
vorable  to  him  in  all   thefe  Ingagements,    he  was  once"""" 
more  conftrained  to  treat  with   the  Danes.     Though  heTr"''<'1  m"h 
could   have  no   great  dependence  upon  their  Promifes,  its™,  a™.' 
was  the  beft  way  he  could  take  to  put  an  end   to   thisA<T«-  «'• 
dangerous  War.     The  new  Treaty,  by  which  the  DanesM"- 
were  obliged    to  return   no  more  into  JVeffex,  was  better 
kept  than  the  former. 

The  JVeJl-Saxons  looked  upon  the  Retreat  of  thefe  for- Rollo  «•* 
midable  Enemies  as  a  great  Deliverance.     But  they  were  "'•""  <" 
not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  Miferies.     This  band,  that  En^:mi- 
had  ftruck  them  with  fuch  Terror,     were  fcarce  gone,A|T8;T 
when  a  new  fwarm  arrived  under  the  command  of  Rollo,  "' 

the  famous  Norman  General,  that  became  afterwards  the 
fcourge  of  France.     By  good  fortune,  Alfred  was  prepared 
to  receive  them.     After  fome  attempts,  Rollo  defpairing  ofc„,  ,,/„( 
procuring  a  fettlcment  in  England,   refolved  to  go  in  queft><  Turtsm 
of  one  in  France.     In  all  probability,  finding  the  beft  part'»FraM9. 
of  England  in  poffeffion  of  his  Countrymen,  and   Alfred 
ready  to  difpute  the  reft  with   him,  he  imagined  he  had  a 
better  profpedt   in  France.     Some  affirm,  it  was  revealed 
to  him  in  a  dream  what  great  Succefs  he  mould  meet  with 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Water. 

After  Rollo's  departure,    Alfred  enjoyed   fome    Repofe,  Alfred  f.:s 
which  afforded  him  leifure  to  think  of  means  to   prevent ""  "  F'"t' 
thefe  frequent  Invafions.     He  found   no   better  or  readier 
way  than    to  equip  a  good  Fleet,    and  engage  the  Danes 
before  they  came  to  land,  where  they  generally  had  the 
Advantage.     As  hitherto,  the  ingaging  them  at  Sea  had 
not  been  thought  of,  their  Ships  were  only  fit  for  Tranf- 
ports,  whereas  thofe,  now  built  by  Alfred,  were  contrived 
on  purpofe  for  Service.     It  was  not  long  before  he  reaped 
the  Fruit    of  this    wife  Precaution.     His    Fleet    meeting  AfTer.  vitt 
with  fix  (7)  Danijh  Veffels,  gave  chace  to  them,  and  one  AIi; 
of  the   largeft   being    taken,    the   Soldiers  and    Mariners 
were  thrown  overboard.     This  firft  Engagement  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  much   more  considerable  one.     An    hundred  Sax.  Ann. 
and  twenty  Sail  of  Danijh  tranfport  Ships  making  to  the  Affer' 
Shore  in  order  to  land  their  Men,  the   King's   Fleet  at- 
tacked them,    and  funk   the  greateft  Part  of  them.     The 
next  year  another  Danijli  Fleet  failing  JVeJlward,  met  with 
fo  violent  a  Storm,  that  all  the  Ships  perilhed,    except  a 
few  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  EngliJIi. 

Alfred  encouraged  by  thefe  SucceiTes,  refolved  to  attack  Tie  Dines 
the  Danes  in   the  Weft,    where  they  had   fortified  them-  '■"'■'  Weff«- 
felves  by  the  taking  of  Exeter.     Befides,  the  Cornijh  Mei:i'*'Ann' 
had  all   along  fided  with  them.     He  executed  this  refolu- 
tion with  that   Courage  and  Succefs,    that  in   the  end  he 
obliged  the  Danes  to  give  him  Hojlages,  and  entirely  aban- 
don JVeffex.     They  letired  into  Mereia  (8),  where  being      s 
weary   with   leading  fuch  unfettled   lives,    they   were   uv  The  111 f 
corporated  with   their  Countrymen,    who  were  in   poffef-AA. 
fion  of  that  Kingdom.  After  that,  they  depofed,  with  one  ■fM""^> 
confent,     Ceolttpli,    and  divided   the  Land  among  them-  Affer. "" 
felves  (9).     What  kind   of  Government  they  eftablifhed  Huntingd. 
we  know   not ;    the  Englijh  Hiftorians,    paffing  over  in 
filence  the  Civil  Affairs  of  the  Danes,  relate  only  their 
Wars.     Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  Kingdom  of  Mereia, 
after  having  fubfifled  near  three  hundred  Years. 

The  year  before  ( 1  o),  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland 'and  of 
had  met  with  the  fame  Fate.     Halfden,  who   was  gone  Nolthum" 
thither,  made  Egbert  King  in  the  room  of  Ricfge,  who  died  Affer!  " 
in   876.     The  new  King  or  Vice-Roy  v/as  of  no  longSax  Ann. 
Continuance.     In  the  firft  year  of  his  Reign,    Halfden 
dethroned   him,  and  divided   the  Land  among  his  Coun- 
trymen :    Which  no   doubt  gave  occafion  to   the  Danes 
in  Mereia   to  do  the  fame  thing.     Thus  the  Kingdom  of 
Northumberland,    which    had   lafted    three    hundred   and 
thirty  years  from  the   time  of  Ida  the   firft   King,    was 
cantlcd  out  among  the  Danijli  Officers.     It  proved  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  drive  them  thence,  as  will  be  feen  here- 
after. 

Though  the  Danes  were  in  poffeffion  of  three  of  the  an-  The  Danes 
tient   Kingdoms  of  the   Heptarchy,    yet   was   there    not  '»•** 
room  enough  for  all  thofe  that  were  already  in  England,     el  ex* 
and  for  thofe  which  were  continually  coming  over  with 
intent  to  fettle.     The  new-comers  beheld  JVtffex  with  a 


(1)  This  *Ues  not  appear  from  the  antient  Hiftorians:  On  the  contrary  they  affirm,  That  Anno  875,  the  Danes  left  Repton,  and  dividing  themfelves  into 
two  Bands,  one  part  went  along  with  Halfden  to  Northumberland,  and  wintered  there  near  the  Tine:  Thefe  plundered  the  PiSli  and  Straledettfes,  i.  e.  the 
Inhabitants  of  Galzvay  ;  and  Halfden  making  himfelf  Maltcr  of  Northumberland,  divided  it  amongft  his  Followers,  who  began  to  cultivate  it.  The  other 
Bedy  of  Danes,  v/ith  their  three  Generals  Godrun,  Oftytel,  and  Anand,  went  and  wintered  at  Cambridge,  where  they  rtaid  about  a  twelve  month;  and  the 
next  year  went  out  privately  from  Cambridge,  and  feized  ll'aibam  CaMz ;  without  any  mention  of  Halfden\  being  concerned  in  that  Expedition.  See  Sax. 
Ann.  AJfer,  Huntingd.  p.  349.     S. Dunelm.     What  Rafin  lays  here  of  Halfden,  Huntingdon  relates  it  of  Ha/fden's  Brother,  p.  350. 

(2)  In  Dajctjhirc. 

(3)  Affer.  and  Huntingd.  fay,  this  Treaty  was  made  with  the  Danijh  Army.  -ait.Alf.  p.  8.  Hunt.  p.  350;  and  the  Sax.  Ann.  that  it  was  with  the  Heathens; 
withcut  the  lead  mention  of  Halfden. 

(4)  The  moll  folemn  manner  of  Swearing  among  the  Danes  and  other  northern  Nations  was  by  their  Arms.     Olaus  Mag.  1.  8.  c.  z. 

(5)  Affer.  and  FUr.  oflVeredler.  fay,   they  flew  all  Alfred's.  Horle. 

(6)  Huntingdon  and  Saxon  Annah  tell  us  that  they  who  had  Horfes,  breaking  the  Treaty,  rode  to  Exeter  in  the  Night  (by  which,  it  feems  probable,  it  was 
only  the  Danijh  Cavalry  that  went  and  fciz'd  Exeter,  where  they  wintered.)  The  next  year,  part  of  the  Foot  that  remained  at  Warham,  march'd  to  Exeter, 
and  were  purtucd  by  Alfred,  but  got  into  Exeter  before  he  could  come  up  with  them  j  the  other  part,  going  by  Sea,  were  (hipwrack'd  near  Swanwieh  in 
Hampjhire,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  Ships  loft.     Hnntingd.  p.  350.     Affer.  vit.  Alfr. 

(7)  The  Sax.  Ann.  lay  Seven.  (8)'  In  Augujl.  Affer.  Sax.  Ann. 

(9)  Ingulpb  fays,  Alfred  annexed  it  to  his  Dominions. 

(10)  This  is  placed  by  Affer,  and  Sax.  Ann.  under  the  year  S75.    Affer.  -vit.  Alfi.  p.  8. 
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greedy  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  they,  who  had  fhared 
the  Lands  of  the  other  Kingdoms  among  them,  perceiv- 
ing their  Countrymen  envied  their  good  Fortune,  were 
apprehenfive  they  might  think  of  difpofleffing  them, 
if  they  were  not  otherwife  provided  for.  This  made 
them  all  agree  to  invade  Wejfex,  and  exert  their  ut- 
moft  to  conquer  that  Kingdom,  which  hitherto  had  fo 
bravely  withflood  their  Attacks.  They  carried  on  their 
deficn  with  all  poffible  Secrecy  and  Expedition.  On  a 
fudden  appeared  in  the  Field  a  more  formidable  Army 
of  Danes  than  had  yet  been  feen  (i),  advancing  towards 
Weffex  (2)  before  Alfred  could  poflibly  put  himfelf  in 
a  pofture  of  Defence.  They  marched  directly  to  Chip- 
penham (3),  one  of  the  fineft  and  ftrongeft  Cities  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  taking  of  this  Place,  which  the 
Danes  made  themfelves  mafters  of  in  few  Days,  infpired 
the  Wejl-Saxons  with  fuch  a  Terror,  that  they  had  no 
longer  the  Courage  to  defend  themfelves.  Some  fled  into 
Wales  or  beyond  Sea,  whilfl  others  ran  over  to  the  Danes, 
fined  by  ell  anf]  fwore  Allegiance  to  them.  In  this  fo  general  a 
Affer'  Revolt,    Alfred  was   left  alone  with   a  few  Domefticks, 

who,  out  of  Duty  and  Affection,  were  unwilling  to  aban- 
dom  him  in  his  Adverfity.  But  as  they  were  chargeable 
to  him,  and  could  do  him  little  Service,  he  difmiffed 
them  all,  that  he  might  with  more  eafe  ftiift  for  himfelf. 
U  firad  t»  Such  was  his  Diftrefs,  that  he  was  forced  to  go  and  con- 
lie  ameafd  cea'  himfelf  at  a  Neat-herd's  (4)  in  the  Ifle  of  Athelney  in 
h'r"dVCat*  Somerfetjhire  (5).  This  place  was  furrounded  with  a  large 
Morafs,  through  which  there  was  but  one  narrow  Foot- 
Path  leading  to  the  Neat-herd's  Cottage,  that  was  hid 
by  Bufhes  and  Briars.  In  this  place  the  King  lay  con- 
cealed for  fome  time,  from  his  Friends  as  well  as  Ene- 
mies, without  being  fo  much  as  known  by  the  Neat-herd's 
Wife,  who  employed  him  about  her  little  houfhold 
Affairs  (6).  This  was  a  wretched  Situation  for  a  Prince. 
But  God,  who  defigned  only  to  exercife  his  Patience, 
left  him  not  long  in  thefe  Circumflances.  He  had  not 
been  fix  Months  in  his  Retreat,  when  the  Scene  was 
drifted  by  a  lucky  and  unexpected  Turn  in  his  Affairs. 
It  is  pretended  that  this  happy  Change  was  revealed  to 
him  in  a  Dream  by  St.  Cuihbert,  formerly  Bifhop  of 
Llndhfarn,  who  appeared  to  him  and  told  him,  he  fhould 
fuddenly  be  raifed  to  an  infinitely  more  glorious  State  than 
that  from  whence  he  was  fallen.  But  without  infilling 
on  thefe  idle  Tales  of  the  Monks,  who  could  not  find  in 
their  Hearts  to  pafs  over  an  extraordinary  Event  without 
introducing  fome  Apparition  or  Miracle,  I  fhall  relate 
how  this  great  Revolution  was  brought  about  by  means  of 
a  defperate  Undertaking. 
Hubba  ra-  Hubba,  who  commanded  the  Danijh  Troops  in  the  ab- 
vaga  Wales, fence  0f  his  Brother  Ivor  (7),  had  invaded  Wales,  and 
deftroyed  all  with  Fire  and  Sword.  After  which  he  en- 
tered Devon/hire  in  the  Kingdom  of  JVeJfex,  with  the  fame 
Intent.  At  his  Approach,  the  Earl  of  Devon  (S)  with  a 
handful  of  brave  Men,  retired  into  Kinwith  Cajlle  (9)  to 
avoid  the  firft  Shock  of  the  Danijh  Fury.  Hubba  was  not 
long  before  he  laid  Siege  to  the  Caftle,  not  doubting  but 
the  Garrifon,  being  few  in  Number,  would  foon  be  ob- 
liged to  furrender.  The  Earl  of  Devon,  finding  all  the 
Defence  he  could  make  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  took  a  fud- 
den Refolution.  He  reprefented  to  the  Befieged  the  Danger 
they  were  in  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  mercilefs 
Enemies,  and  allured  them  they  had  but  one  way  to 
efcape,  which  was,  by  opening  themfelves  a  paflage  with 
their  Swords  thro'  the  Enemy's  Army.  He  told  them 
the  Enterprife  was  not  fo  rafh  and  defperate  as  they  might 
imagine ;  that  undoubtedly  the  Danes  were  very  negligent 
and  fecure,  not  regarding  a  handful  of  Men  pent  up  within 
Walls  ;  that  therefore  what  he  propofed  was  far  from  being 
impracticable,  provided  they  gave  the  Enemy  no  time  to 
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prevent  it ;  that  after  all  they  ventured  only  their  Lives 
and  Liberties,  which  would  be  in  much  greater  danger  by 
(landing  a  Siege.  This  Remonftrance  had  fuch  an  effect 
upon  the  Befieged,  that  without  farther  deliberation,  they 
fallied  out  Sword  in  hand  upon  the  Danes,  and  by  their 
fudden  and  iurious  attack  put  them  immediately  in  extreme 
diforder.  This  happy  beginning  made  them  forget  their 
firft  delign,  and  infpired  them  with  a  refolution  to  purfue 
their  Advantage.  They  continued  therefore  to  prefs  the 
Danes  with  a  irefh  Impetuofity,  without  giving  them  time 
to  recover  themfelves,  and  having  at  length  entirely  dif- 
perfed  them,  made  a  dreadful  (laughter  of  them  ( 1  o).  Hub-  HMaJlaw, 
ba  was  flain  ( 1 1 },  and  his  famous  Standard,  called  Reafan, '"'' 

*•        '  '  J        '  mcui    .^lan- 

Ol    the   Raven,   fell   into  the  hands  of  the  Englijh.     The  dard  tat,,. 

Danes  had  a  Notion,  there  was  a  fecret  virtue  in  this  Stan-  A(!"er-  vit. 
dard,  which  Ivar's  Sifters  had  wrought  with  their  own  ' 
hands  (12).  By  the  help  of  a  ftrong  fancy,  or  the  delufion 
of  the  devil,  they  imagined  they  (aw  this  Raven  before  a 
Battle,  clap  his  IVings  in  token  of  Victory,  or  hang  down 
his  Head,  as  a  prefage  of  their  Defeat.  This  at  leaft  is 
what  Hiflorians  tell  us,  adding,  that  the  Iofs  of  their  Stan- 
dard did  not  a  little  contribute  to  difhearten  them  after- 
wards. 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  the  death   of  the  Danijh 
General,   having  reached  Alfred  in  his  Retreat  (13),  he 
immediately  conhdered  how  to  turn  this  feafonable  Defeat  Alfred  an- 
to  his  Advantage.     He  fent  word  to   his  Friends,  where/"'"  *«»  " 
he  was,  to  the  end  they  might  come  and   confult  what  r$""jJ,[' 
was  to  be  done  in  this  Juncture.     After   he  had  conferred 
with   them,     he  gave   them  orders  to  draw  together  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  fmall  Bodies  of"  Troops, 
which  at  a  minute's  Warning  might  be  ready  to  join  one 
another  (14).  The  mod  difficult  as  well  as  mod  important 
Point   was,   to  know  exactly  the  pofture  of  the  Enemy, 
that  meafures   might  be  concerted    accordingly.     Alfred* 
not  knowing  who  to  pitch  upon  for  this  neceflary  Service, 
took    the   boldeft  Refolution  that   ever  entered    into  the 
thoughts  of  a  Prince,  which  was,  to  go  himfelf  into  the 
Danijh  Camp,  and  be  informed  by  his  own  Eyes  of  the  Goes  m  thi 
condition  of  the  Enemy.     To  this  end,  having  difguis'd^nifh 
himfelf  and   taken  a  Harp  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  got  Jj-^.f* 
his  livelihood  by  playing  on  that  Inftrument,  he  entered  the  ingulph. 
Danijh  Camp,  and  llay'd  there  feveral  days,  obferving,  to  Malm, 
the  utmoft  of  his  power,  every  thing  he  wanted  to  know. 
Among  other  things,  he  took  notice,  that  whereas  gene- 
rally the  Danes  were  wont  to  encamp  and  intrench  them- 
felves on  a  HOI,  they  had  neglected  to  do  fo  now.     They 
had  not  fo  much  as  placed  any  advane'd  Guards  to  fecure 
the  Avenues  to  their  Camp,   as  having  nothing  to  fear, 
fince  the  Enemy  had  no  Army  in  the  Field  ( 1 5).   Having 
obferv'd  every  thing,  he  returned  to  his  Friends  at  Athelney, 
and  appointed  Selwood  Fore/Is  ( 1 6)  for  the  general  Rendez- 
vous of  all  their  Troops.     This  Affair  was  tranfacted  fo 
fecretly  and  expeditioufly,  that  in  a  little  time  the  King  at 
the  head  of  an  Army  (17)  appeared  near  the  Danes  before 
they  had  the  leaft  Intelligence  of  the  matter.  They  were  in 
the  utmoft  Confternation  when  they  faw  on  a  fudden  the 
Englijh  Army  approaching  to  attack  them.  Alfred  was  un-  Gains  < 
willing  to  give  them  time  to  come  to  themfelves  ;   and  ample* 
therefore  briefly  exhorting  his  Troops  not  to  have  the  leaft^'''°r> 
dread  of  an  Army  already  vanquifh'd  by  their  Fears,  gavesax.  Ann. 
the  Signal  of  Battle.     The  Danes,   tho'  afiaulted  thus  un-  Malmsb. 
expectedly,  defended  themfelves  however  with  a  great  deal  """""S11' 
of  Courage.     But  whether    they  had   not  time  to  draw  up 
their  Troops  in  order,  or  the  lofs  of  their  Standard  had 
pofTefTed  them  with  a  notion  that  their  Gods  were  averfe 
to  them,  they  were  at  length  entirely  routed,  and  almoft 
their  whole  Army  cut  in  pieces :     The  few  that  efcaped 
betook  themfelves  to  a  Caftle,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately befieged.     Alfred  taking  advantage  of  their  Confter- 


(1)  Affcr  fays,  it  was  the  Army  that  left  Exeter,  ■vit.  Alfr. 

(2)  It  was  about  Chriftir.afi.     Sax.  Ann. 

(3)  In  JViitJbire,  by  the  Saxons  called  Cyppanham,  now  only  famous  for  its  Market,  whence  it  had  its  Name  ;  for  Cyfpan  fjgnifies  to  traftiek,  and  Gfpnem  a 
Merchant ;    and  we  ftill  retain  Cheapen  and  Chapmjn.  Catnb.     Of  the  fame  Original  is  Cheapfide,  Londcn. 

(4)  One  belonging  to  him.     After. 

(5)  Formerly  called  Athelingey,  i.  e.  the  Ijland  of  Nobles.     It  lies  near  Taunton,  where  the  Tbone  and  Parret  join.     The  firm  ground  is  not  above  two  Acres. 

(6)  She  having  one  day  fet  a  Cake  on  the  Coals,  and  being  bufied  about  fumething  elfe,  the  Cake  happen 'd  to  be  burnt  ;  upon  which  lhe  fell  a  folding 
at  the  King  for  his  Carclefnefs  in  not  looking  after  the  Cake,  which  fhc  told  hirn  he  could  eat  fad  enough.  Alfred  was  then  fitting  in  the  Chimney- 
corner,  making  Bows  and  Arrows,  and  other  warlike  Inftruments.    After,  vie.  Alfr.  p.  9. 

(7)  The  Sax.  Ann.  After.  Huntingd.  Fhr.  Were.  &?c.  fay,  it  was  the  Brother  of  Ivar  and  Halfdene:  But  S.  Dunclm.  and  Chrm.  de  Maitros  affirm,  it  wai 
Ivar  and  Halfdene  themfelves,  with  twenty  three  Ships,  p.  144,  146. 

(8)  Odda.     See  DugdaWi  Bartm.     Vol.  I.  p.  12. 

(9)  Which  ilood  on  the  River  Tea  below  Ralegh.     There  are  at  prefent  no  footfteps  of  it.     Caind.  p.  35.     See  After,  ■vit.  Alfr.  p.  10. 

(ic)  There  were  twelve  hundred  flain.  After.  Ann.  167.  Fhr.  Wore.  p.  590.  Twelve  hundred  and  twenty.  Chron.  Mailros,  p.  144.  The  Ssx.  Ani. 
and  Huntingd.  fay,  but  eight  hundred  and  forty.  The  Place  was  afterwards  called  Hubbeflowe  or  Hubbek-w,  from  the  Mount  railed  on  the  place  where 
Hubba  was  buried.  For  it  was  the  common  way  o!  burial  among  the  Danes  to  railc  Mounts  upon  the  Bcdies  of  the  famous  Ma),  v.  hkh  were  tilled Lewet. 
See  Spelman  Lif.  Alfr.  p.  61.  note.     Brompt.  p.  809.     Camden. 

(11)  5.  Dunelm  fays,  that  Jnguat  and  Halfdene  were  alfo  flain  in  this  Battle,  p.  146. 

( is)  They  pretend  it  was  work'd  tragically  in  almoft  an  inftant,    in  one  Forenoon.    After,  vit.  Alfr.  p.  10. 

(13)  Brompton  affirms,  that  Alfred  was  in  the  Battle,  p.  S09. 

(14)  In  878,  about  F.after,  Alfred  erected  a  Fortification  at  Athelney,  from  whence  he  often  fallied  out,  with  a  Body  of  Somcrfeljhire-tnen,  and  defeated  the 
£nemy.    After,  vit.  Alfr.  p.  Jo.     Sax.  Ann. 

(15)  This  Relation  is  not   in  Aftcrius  or  Ethelzucrd,  but  in  Ingulph,  Malmsbury,  and  moft  of  the    modern  Hiflorians. 

(16)  Tiiat  is,  the  G<ect  Il'cod  in  Somcrfel/hire.  This  was  done  feven  Weeks  after  Eafier,  and  the  Rendezvous  was  Petra  Ecbrlchti,  fuppe/td  to  be 
Brixfiem  in  Somerfetjhire i  Staying  there  one  Night,  he  marched  away  the  next  Morning  to  Aicgtej,  or  Okt'y,  where  he  encamped  one  Night:  The  next 
day  he  came  to  Etbandun,  or  Edington  in  ScmcrfetJI'ire,  where  the  Battle  was  fought-     After,  vit.  Afr.  p.  10.     Sax.  Ann. 

I 17)  Confiding  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Swjttjbirt,  Jfiltfiirc,  and  llamjlire,  that  had  not  fled  bi/twd  Sja,    After,  vit,  Alfr.  f  ">• 
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nation,  prefs'd  them  fo  briskly,  that  they  were  foon 
Gram  the  brought  to  capitulate  ( i ).  The  Terms,  he  granted  them, 
Danes  <td-  were  more  advantagious  than  they  had  room  to  expeft  in 
£■?""'  tne'r  Circumftances  (z).  He  articled  to  give  up  the  Lands 
of  Eajl-Anglia  to  thofe  that  were  willing  to  turn  Christi- 
ans, but  required  the  reft  immediately  to  quit  the  Ifland, 
never  more  to  fet  foot  in  England,  and  to  give  Hoftages  for 
the  performance  of  the  Articles.  Guthurm,  Governor  of 
Eajl-Anglia,  who  fince  the  Death  of  Hubba  commanded 
the  Danijh  Army,  agreed  to  thefe  Conditions,  and  came 
to  Alfred,  with  thirty  of  his  chief  Officers,  having  imbark- 
ed  all  thofe  that  refus'd  to  be  baptiz'd  fj). 
Hi  em/ma  This  great  Victory  fet  Alfred  at  the  height  of  his  wifhes. 
to  tfeDanajjg  naj5  by  one  fi.igle  Battle,  driven  out  the  Danes,  and 
efiaA-Asi-  recovered  his  Kingdom,  and  faw  every  day  his  Subjects 
flock  to  him,  whom  fear  had  difpers'd  or  conftrain'd  to 
fubmit  to  the  Enemy.  He  gave  Guthurm  and  his  Officers 
a  very  civil  Reception,  and  kept  his  Word  faithfully  with 
them.  All  the  Hiftorians  agree,  that  he  inverted  the  Da- 
nijh General  with  the  Title  of  King  of  Eajl-Anglia  (4). 
But  it  is  not  known,  whether  he  did  this  by  virtue  of  fome 
private  Treaty  made  before  with  him,  or  defigned  by  it 
to  gain  his  Affection  to  that  degree  that  he  might  entirely 
confide  in  him.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  Guthurm 
held  with  the  Title  of  King,  the  Kingdom  of  Eajl-An- 
glia, which  was  wholly  inhabited  by  Danes,  and  where- 
of Ivar  had  made  him  Governor.  He  divided  the  Lands 
among  his  Countrymen,  and  exercifed  the  Regal  Autho- 
rity, as  long  as  he  lived.  Some,  particularly  AjJ'erius,  add, 
that  Alfred  gave  Guthurm  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland 
alfo.  But  this  is  very  improbable,  fince  the  Danes  had 
long  been  Matters  of  Northumberland,  and  had  fhared  the 
Lands  among  themfelves  (5).  The  cafe  was  not  the  fame 
with  icrpe£l  to  Eajl-Anglia,  where  the  Danes  had  no  fix'd 
abode,  and  which  was  ftill  confider'd  as  part  of  the  Englijl) 
Monarchy,  tho'  the  Danes  were  moft  powerful  there. 
So  that  Alfred  did  nothing  more  than  confirm  them  in  the 
pofiefTion  of  that  Kingdom,  by  granting  them  a  King  of 
their  own  Nation,  who  was  to  be  his  Vafial  (6). 

In  all  that  has  hitherto  been  faid  it  may  be  obferv'd,  that 
1  at  the  time  of  the  laft  Battle,  there  were  in  England  two 
forts  of  Danes,  thofe  that  were  already  fettled,  and  thofe 
that  were  endeavouring  to  procure  themfelves  Habitations. 
With  thefe  laft  it  was  properly  that  Alfred  treated.  As  for 
the  others,  having  fecn  their  Brethren  fo  roughly  handled, 
they  thought  themfelves  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
PoiTeiTions.  As  the  Event  was  uncertain,  they  chofe  ra- 
ther to  fit  down  contented,  and  acknowledge  Alfred  for 
their  Sovereign,  than  run  the  risk  of  lofing  their  all,  by 
continuing  the  War.  Accordingly,  the  Danes  fettled  in 
the  three  Kingdoms  of  the  Ang les,  fubmittcd  to  Alfred,  and 
fwore  Allegiance  to  him.  It  was  however  next  to  impof- 
ftble  that  all  fhould  be  equally  fatisfied  with  their  Lot.  Se- 
veral accepted  of  the  Terms  of  the  laft  Treaty,  only  be- 
caufe  they  knew  not  where  to  go,  having  elfewhere  nei- 
ther Houfe  nor  Home.  If  they  feemed  defirous  to  turn 
Chriftians,  it  was  to  procure  a  Subfiftence,  in  expectation 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  return  to  theii  old  courfe  of 
Life.  That  this  was  the  cafe,  evidently  appeared  from 
what  followed.  When  it  was  lead  expedted,  the  moft 
considerable  among  them,  headed  by  one  Hajlings,  ear- 
neftly  follicited  Guthurm  to  renew  the  War  in  JVcffcx  (7); 
but  not  prevailing  (8),  they  put  to  Sea,  and  went  and  ra- 
vaged the  Coaft  of  Flanders.  Shortly  after,  another  and 
no  lefs  numerous  Troop,  informed  of  the  great  Booty  the 
firft  Ravagers  had  met  with  at  Gant,  embarked  to  join 
them.  Thefe  two  Bands  thus  united  over-ran  Brabant, 
Hainault,  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Artois,  afting  unheard- 
of  Cruelties.  After  which,  being  acain  divided  into  two 
Bodies,  one  of  them  failed  back  for  England,  in  hopes  of 
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plundering  the  Country,  where  they  imagined  they  fhould 
come  unexpected.  Having  landed  in  Kent,  they  marched 
towards  Rtibbefttr,  with  defign  to  furprize  the  City.  But 
Alfred,  who,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  had  his  Army 
in  a  readinefs,  fpeedily  marching  that  way  upon  the  firft 
notice  of  their  arrival,  his  approach  made  them  fly  to  their 
Ships  in  fuch  haftc,  that  they  left  their  Plunder  behind 
them  (9).  The  vigilance  of  thi,  Prince  having  prevented 
their  defigns  upon  England,  they  returned  to  France,  and 
rejoining  their  Companions,  continued  their  Devaftationj 
in   that  Kingdom. 

Hitherto  the  Eng/i/h  had  been  only  upon  the  Defnfrje.  88.^ 
Expofcd  to  the  continual  Invafions  of  the  Danes,  and  un-  Alfr-d  in. 
certain  where  the  Enemy  would  land,  they  were  Generally'"'' 

r  •        i     I     r  •  •         i     •  i.-..,.''  nava<  Fen 

lurprized,  before  it  was  in  their  power  to  defend  themfelves. $«.  Ann. 
The  Sea-Coaft  remaining  uninhabited,  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  thefe  Rovers  from  landing  where  they  pleafed, 
Alfred  being  in  Peace,  which   fie  had  never  enjoyed   'till 
now,  lefolved  to  put  his  Affairs  in  better  order.     His  firft  Alf"J  fi*. 
care  was  to  equip  a  confiderable  Fleet,  the  advantage  of  *"  F!'"' 
which   he  had   already  experiene'd.     As  foon  as  his  Fleet 
was  in  condition  to  fail,  the  Admiral  had  orders  to  cruife 
along  the  Coafts,  and  attack  all  the  Danijh  Ships  in  what 
place  foever  he  fhould  meet  them.     He  furprized  fixtcenSax.  Ann. 
in  the  Port  of  Hanvich  ( 1  o)  in  Eajl-Anglia,  of  which  tak- 
ing fome  and  finking  the  reft,  he  brought  off"  a  confider- 
able Booty  (11).     Guthurm  incenfed  at  this  a<£l  of  Hoftility 
in  one  of  his  Harbours,  and  as  it  were  before  his  Face,  fuf- 
fered  the  Parties  concerned  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  their 
Lodes,  and  even  furnifh'd  them  with  means.     It  was  not 
long  before  they  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  in  the 
night  the  King's  Ships  ( 1  2),  and  had  fome  advantage  over 
them.     However,   the  Fleet  kept  the  Rovers  in  awe,  and 
freed  England  from  their  ravages. 

Alfred  having  thus  fecured  the  Sea-Coafts,  diligently  fet//  n-tftt 
about  fortifying  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom  with  Caftles  and  '      :-' 
walled  Towns,  which  he  flood  in  great  need  of.     He  re- 
paired  thofe  that  where  gone  to  ruin  (t3),  and  built  others 
in  fo  ftrong  a  manner,  that  they  could   not  eafily  be  af- 
faulted.     In  a  word,  there  was  not  a  Pafs  or  Avenue  ca- 
pable of  being  fortified,  but  what  was  defended  by  fome 
Works,  to  prevent   the  fudden  Incurfions   of  the  Danes. 
But   however,    he  could   not  be  entirely  guarded  againftAflcr. 
them,  without  one  important  Place,  the  pofleffion  whereof 
would  be  of  great  confequence  to  him  in  all  refperfts.     This 
was  the  City  of  London,  confiderable  both  for  largenefs  and 
fituation,  and  which  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes  would 
give  them  a  free  paflage  into  JVejfex,  whenever  they  had  a 
mind  to  invade  his  Dominions.     This  confideration  madetfreV,,  „j 
him  refolve  to  invert  it,  knowing  the  Garrifon  to  be  weak'"*"Lcn" 
and  unable  to  ftand  a  long  Siege.     Accordingly,  the  Be- ,°"^,*,",,  j;I 
fieged  were  in  a  little  time  obliged  to  capitulate.     He  wasS*r-/n-£«* 
no  fooner  mafter  of  this  great  City,  but  he  very  much  ad-  Ed|el«*' 
ded  both  to  its  ftiength  and  beauty  (14).     He  committed  'F  .V 
the  Government  of  it  to  Ethelred,  who  had  married  his 
Daughter  Elfleda,  or  rather  gave  it  him  in  Fee,  with  the 
Title  of  Earl  of  Mercia  (15).     Some  will  have  it  he  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Title  of  King ;  but  I  doubt  they  have 
no  ground   for  what  they  advance.     By  creating  Ethelred 
Earl  of  Mercia,  he  did  not  invert  him  with  power  over 
any  part  of  Mercia,  but  only  over  London.     All   the  reft 
of  Mercia  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  Danes,  over  whom  he 
aflerted   no  other  right  but  that  of  Sovereignty,  to  which 
they  had  lately  confented.  Ethelred  therefore  was  honour'd 
with  an  empty  Title,  'till   fuch  time  as  by  his  Valour  he 
became  mafter  of  good  part  of  that  Province. 

The  great  number  of  Towns  repaired  and  fortified  by^Dme? 
Alfred,  found  him  employment  fome  years.     Thefe  Forti-  ';  ['.".  "J" 
fixations  ferved  equally  to  defend  the  Kingdom  againft  the  A:i:r  Ann. 
foreign  Danes,  and  to  keep  thofe  in  awe  that  were  fettled 


(r)  In  fourteen  days  time    Affer.  u.  10.     Sax.  Am. 

12)  See  the  Treaty  between  Alfred  and   Guthurm,  among  Alfred's  Laws,  in  Dr.   JFilkirs's  and  Lombard's  Leg.    Sex.   and  in    Brempt  p.  828,  S29. 

(3)  Alfred  floij  Godfather  to  Guthurm,  and  named  him  Ethelfian.    He  was  baptized  about  three  Weeks  after  the  Conclulion  of  the  Treaty  it  Aire,  near 

Athelney,  with  thirty  of  his  Officers.     Ajfer    p.  10.  Sax  Ann. And  with  almolt  all  his   People.     Malmsb.  p.  43.    lined,  p.  41S.     A'fed  made  him 

very  confiderable  Prdents,  ai.d  alfo  to  his  People.     See  Ajfer.  p.  11.     5.   Dunclm.  p.  129.  Huntingd.  p.  350.     Sax.    Ann. 

'$)  In  which  Ejfx  was  alfo  included.     See  the  Treaty  in  Wilkim  and  Lambard.     Tit.  1. 

(5 1  In  the  year  8S3,  Alfred  hiving  (lain  the  two  Danijh  Generals,  Hmguar  and  Half  date,  caufed  the  walled  parts  of  Northumberland  to  be  ag3in  inhibited; 
and  Gutbrcd,  a  youth,  Son  of  ArJecnute,  who  had  been  fold  to  a  Widow  at  IVhitinghan:,  being  redeemed  by  Abbct  Edred,  was  made  King  oi  Tsrk,  anJ 
Egbert  vf  'Northumberland.  Chr.  de  Mailros.  p.    145.      .S'.  Dunelm.    147. 

(6)  Anno  S79,  the  Dane:  removed,  in  purluance  of  the  Treaty,  from  Chippenham  to  Cuereef.er,  where  they  ftaid  one  year  ;  and  from  thence  wen:  away 
to  Eajl-Anglia   \s  here  they  fettled.     Sax.  Ann.  Ajfer.  tilt.  Alfr.  p.  1 1. 

(?)   They  came  up  the  'Thames,  and  wintered  at  Fulhain.     Affer.  Sax.  Ann. 

(S)  The  Danijh  Army  here,  was  net  fo  fcrupulcus ;  for  they  joined  them,  notwithstanding  their  Oaths  and  Engagements  to  Alfred.  Affer.  p.  II. 
.9.  Dunelm.  p.    129.      Brempt.  p.  8 12. 

(9)  Confining  of  the  Prifcners  they  had  taken,    and  abundance  of  Hrvfes  they  had  brought  over  from  France  or  Flanders.     Ajfer.  p.  n. 

(10)  In  FfJ'ex,  famous  for  its  Haibour,  its  name  importing  an  Haven  where  an  Army  may  lie.  The  Walls  are  built  and  the  Streets  pitch*d  with  a  lort  of 
petrified  Clay  falling  from  the  Cliffs  thereabouts.  Fo  m  the  Side  of  the  Cliff  between  the  Beacon  and  the  Town,  illues  a  Spring  that  petrifies  Weed  aa 
well  as  Clay:    A   large   piece   lent   from   hcr.ee  is  referved   in  the   Repofitory  of  the  Ri  yal  Society.     Card.  A-Ulit.  la  Effex. 

(it)  Ajfer  fix,  that  all  their  Ships  and  Booty  were  taken,  and  Alfred  ordered  all  the  men  to  be  put  to  death.     I'll.  Alfr.  p.    1 1.  F.'cr.  Were,  p.  591. 

(12)  They  attacked  them  in  the  Mouth  of  thecoma,  when  the  Soldiers  were  afleep  and  dcfencelels.     6.  Dunelm,  p.  130.     Huntingd.  p.  350. 

(13)  Particularly  Shafisbttry.     Spelman,  p.  161. 

1 1+1  We  have  no  eeitain  Account  of  the  Original  of  this  famous  City.  But  as  it  is  not  evident  there  was  any  fuch  Place  in  Cr/i.'s  Time,  and  yet  a 
great  Ti  un  in  Nero's,  it  is  probable  it  was  founded  in  the  Reign  of  Claudius,  and  inhabited  by  the  Brums  and  Remans  (together,  being  a  Trading,  thcujh 
n.t  a  Military  Colony  in  m  the  eery  beginning.  The  Walls  are  faid  to  be  burlt  by  Conjlanline  the  Great,  at  the  Requcft  of  Helena  his  Mother,  containing 
within  them  an  oblong  Space  of  three  Miles  in  Ccmpafi.  That  part  which  ran  along  the  Side  of  the  Thames  is  quite  wafli'd  away,  the  reft  remains  to  this  day, 
There  are  feven  Gates,  Ludgate,  Ke".ugatc,  Aider/gate,  Cripplegate,  Moregate,  Bifxpfgate,  and  Atdgate.  The  Origin  of  its  Name  is  unknown.  C'..-'i 
faying,  the  Bntcns  called  the  Places  fene'd  round  with  Woods  and  Groves,  Cities  or  Towns,  made  Catr.den  conjeciHirc  Lender,  was  fo  named  ftcm  £.c--», 
which  ligniries  in  Britifi  fuch  a  Town,  as  if  we  ihculd  fay  by  way  of  Eminence,  Tit  City.    Camd.  Addit,  tn  Midd,    See  St-v't  Survey,.  B-  1, 

(M)  See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  Vol.  I.  p.  7.     Ajfer,  Malmb, 
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in  the  Ifland  ;  who  feeing  all  the  Precautions  taken  by  this 
wife  Prince,  were  much  more  difpofed  to  remain  in  fub- 
miffion.  They  even  permitted  feveral  of  the  Englijh, 
whom  they  had  driven  from  their  Habitations,  to  return 
and  live  among  them  under  the  King's  Protection  ( i). 
Ergland  is  in  Then  it  was  that  Alfred  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  Peace 
yea's. ""  '™ar,d  Tranquillity  reffored,  after  fo  many  years  of  Troubles. 
This  happy  calm  lafted  twelve  years  (2),  during  which 
this  Monarch  had  leifure  to  rectify  the  diforders  introduced 
by  fo  long  a  war  both  in  Church  and  State.  As  I  defign 
hereafter  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  Regulations 
made  by  this  Prince  during  the  Peace,  I  fhall  pafs  over 
thefe  twelve  years,  and  finifh  the  relation  of  his  Wars.  It 
fuffices  at  prefent  to  fay,  that  in  this  Interval  he  laid  out 
his  conftant  Endeavours  in  procuring  the  good  and  benefit 
of  his  Subjects,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  frefh  Invafions, 
of  which  I  am  now  going  to  fpeak. 

The  Danes,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Hajlings,  ravag'd 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  together  France  and  the  Low- 
Countries,  were  not  fatisfied   with  the  prodigious  Booty 
they  had  gained.     According   to  the  cuftom   of  Pyrates, 
Flor.  Wig.   as  they  prodigally  fquandred  away  what  they  had  acquired 
'    without  pains  or  labour,  they  were  always  under  a  neceffity 
of  renewing  their  Ravages  in  order  to  have  wherewithal  to 
fubfift.   However,  difheartned  by  two  terrible  checks  given 
them  by  Eudes  and  Arnulph  Kings  of  France  and  Germany, 
they  refolved  to  return  into  England,  not  Co  much  for  the 
fake  of  fettling  there,  as  plundering  the  Ifland.     To  that 
purpofe,  they  fitted  out  three  hundred  Ships,    which  they 
divided  into  two  Fleets.  With  the  firft,  conlifting  of  two 
hundred  Sail  (3),  they  arrived  on  the  Coaft  of  Kent  (4), 
and  took  Appledore  (5).    This  place,  which  was  then  very 
confiderable,  made  them  mafters  not  only  of  that  Province, 
but  alfo  of  Suffcx  and  Surrey.  The  other  Fleet  commanded 
by  Hajlings  (6),    entered  the  Thames  and  landed  at  Mid- 
aleton  (-).     It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  the  Miferies 
inflicted  on  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  unfortunate  Provinces 
by  the  Barbarians.     But  when  we  confider,    they  were 
idolatrous  Rovers  and   Pyrates,    we  fhall  eafdy  conceive 
they  made  no  fcruple  of  committing  the  mod  enormous 
Crimes.     Alfred  was  then  in  Eajl-Anglia,  on  account  of 
Gutburm's  death  (8).    As  he  had  received  no  Intelligence 
of  their  defigns,     he  had  made  no  Preparations  for  his  de- 
T^vDanet  5/fence.     All  he  could  do  for  the  prefent  was  to  take  a  new 
Eaft-Anglia  Oath  of  Fidelity  from   the  Eaji-Anglian  Danes,    which 
juntbm.     fj^y  regar(jeci  only  whilft  he  flayed  with  them.     After 
his  departure,  being  no   longer  restrained  by  his  prefence, 
they  went  and  joined  Hajlings,    in  order  to  go  fliares  in 
the  Plunder.  Alfred,  amidfl  all  thefe  dangers  was  not  how- 
ever difcouraged.  He  drew  together  what  Troops  he  could, 
and  marched  againft  the  Danes  who  were  pillaging  Kent, 
But  being  informed   by  the  way,    that  another   Body  of 
Danes  had  entered  IVeffcx,  he  altered  his  courfe,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  thefe  lafl,  as  judging  them  moil  dangerous. 
The  Danes,  who  were  now  before  Exeter,  haftily  raifed 
the  Siege,  and  went  and  vented  their  Fury  in  fome  other 
Place. 
Cmfufimin       It  is  impoilible  to  give  the  particulars  of  this  War,  fo 
ihiHiflvy  /"confufedly  are  they  related   by  the  Hiftorians.    The  Rea- 
'  ■*'      ""  fon   no  doubt  was,    becaufe  there  were  feveral  Bands  of 
Danes  ravaging  England,  one  in  Kent,  and  another  in  IVef- 
fcx, and  roving  continually  from  place  to  place.     This  is 
what  the  Englijh  Hiftorians  could  not  have  a  very  diftinct 
knowledge  of,  fmce  a  War  undertaken  folely  for  Plunder, 
mult  needs  be  very  irregular.  Accordingly  we  find  in  their 
Hiftories,  the  fame  Leaders,  fometimes  in  one  Province, 
fometimes  in  another,  without  being  able  to  perceive  when 
or  how  they  got  thither. 
71  ■  Din«£o     ^e  are  ignorant  alfo  by  what  fortunate  Accident  Alfred 
y\„  0 /*..'- faw  hi mfelf  freed   on  a  fudden  from  his  cruel   Enemies, 
*"■  who  were  fpread  over  his  whole  Kingdom.     Thus  much 

however  is  certain,  after  they  had  reduced  England  to  a 
deplorable  State,  the  laft  comers  retired,  though  Hiftorians 


have  not  been  pleafed  to  tell  us  the  caule  of  their  retreat. 
I  am  apt  to  believe  their  fudden  departure  was  owing  to 
the  Plague,  which  raged  then  in  England,  and  fwept  awar 
great  numbers  of  Danes  as  well  as  Englifn.  To  this  may  be 
added,  their  having  plundered  the  Country  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  there  was  nothing  left  to  pillage.  The  areateft  part 
of  the  Danijh  Rovers  returned  to  France,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hajlings ;  but  they  did  not  ftay  there  long.  Pre- 
fently  after,  Hajlings  had  new  Projects  on  foot.  The  Terror 
he  had  every  where  fpread  along  the  Sea-Coafts  having  put 
all  upon  their  Guard,  he  refolved  to  fteer  his  Courfe  where 
he  was  not  expected,  and  failed  for  the  Mediterranean. 
Whilft  there,  he  found  means,  by  an  impious  and  perfi- 
dious Stratagem,  to  become  mafter  of  Luna,  fituated  on 
the  Coaft  ot  Tufcany.  He  pretended  to  be  mighty  delirous 
of  turning  Chriftian,  and  was  actually  baptized  by  the  Bi- 
fhop,  whom  he  had  fent  for.  Some  days  after,  the  Bi- 
fhop  was  told,  his  new  Convert  was  departed  this  Life, 
and  died  like  a  good  Chriftian,  earneftly  defiring  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  Church  of  Luna,  to  which  he  had  bequeathed 
a  confiderable  Legacy.  By  this  Device,  a  great  number 
of  Danes,  on  pretence  of  attending  the  Corpfe,  entered  the 
City,  and  immediately  fell  to  murdering  and  plundering 
the  Inhabitants. 

Hajlings,    after    fo  much  mifchief  .done   to  England,  Hidings  "• 
France,  and  the  Low-Countries,    chofe  at  length  for  his',r""^h"- 
Retreat,  the  City  of  Chartres(g),  which  Charles  the  Sim-^'ffff^' 
pie  prefented  him  with,     on   purpofe  to   keep  him  quiet,  rfenu&wtt, 
Here  it   was  he  ended  in   Peace,    a  Life  almoft  wholly 
fpent  in  plundering   the    maritime  Countries  of  Europe. 
The  Danes,  that  refufed  to  follow  him  when  he  left  Eng- 
land, put  themfelves  under  the  command  of  one  Sigefert 
fettled   in  Northumberland.     For  fome  time,    thefe  like- 
wife  committed  ravages  on  the  Coaft  of  IFcffex  ( 1  o),  with- 
out venturing  however  to  advance   into   the  Country,  bv 
reafon  of  their   fmall  Number,  and  at  laft  they  retired  to 
feek  their  Fortune  elfewhere. 

Alfred,  being  at  length  freed  from  his  Enemies,  palled  Th.<  Kir.gdm 
the   reft  of  his  days  in  profound  Tranquillity.     Hitherto  'if'"ifnm 
I   have  confidered  this  Prince  as  a  Warrior  only,  fome-  * D'"1':*, 
times  victorious,  and  fometimes  vanquifhed,  but,  whether 
profperous  or  unfortunate,  (hewing  on  all  occafions  fignal 
marks  of  valour  and  military   Conduct  (11).     It  is  now 
time  to  difplay  his  other  Virtues,  and  fet  him  in  another 
Light.     Henceforward  he  is  to  appear  as  a  juft,  learned, 
and  religious  Prince,  a  lover  of  his  Subjects,  and  an  inde- 
fatigable promoter  of  Arts,    Sciences,    Juftice  and  Reli- 
gion.    But,  not  to  confound  his  Political  with  his  Moral 
Virtues,  I  fhall  begin  with  what  he  did  for  the  good  of  his 
People,  as  Sovereign,  and  then  fpeak  of  his  private  Life, 
and  manner  of  regulating  his  domeftick  Affairs. 

As  foon  as  the  Danes,  fettled  in  England,  found  they  T-e  Danes 
were  deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  their  Countrymen,  they  Jf*"""i4« 
bethought  themfelves  how  to  fecure  their  prefent  Poffef-  tb^Sw. 
fions.  The  continuation  of  the  War  was  fo  far  from  be-  ri'gr- 
ing  likely  to  encreafe  their  Advantages,  that  they  had 
reafon  to  fear  they  fhould  by  that  means  lofe  what  they 
already  pollened.  But  fuppofing  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground  by  force  of  Arms,  yet  a  War,  which 
obliged  them  to  have  always  their  Swords  drawn,  and 
prevented  them  from  manuring  their  Lands,  could  not 
but  be  very  prejudicial  to  them.  Thefe  conliderations 
induced  them  at  length  to  fubmit  to  the  Dominion  of 
Alfred,  and  acknowledge  him  for  Sovereign  of  all  Eng- 
land. Hiftorians  do  not  inform  us  whether  he  was  obliged 
to  ufe  Force  to  bring  them  to  this :  But  it  is  certain,  his 
authority  was  acknowledged,  as  well  in  Northumberland, 
Mercia,  and  Eajl-Anglia,  as  in  JVeffex  (12).  The  Weljh 
themfelves,  who  had  been  terribly  plundered  by  the  Danes, 
finding  they  were  in  no  condition  to  refift,  became  his 
Tributaries  (13).  It  is  further  added,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land paid  him  Homage  alfo.  But  this  is  too  difputable  2 
Point  to  be  affirmed  for  Truth  ( 1 4). 


171.   Sax.  Ann. 
But  he,  Mi/ton,  and  others,  fay,  the  Danes  infefted  England  inS85,   and  in  893  tbey  came  again. 


( 1)  In  the  year  S90,  or  S91,  died  Gutburm  King  of  Eajl-Anglia,  and  was  buried  at  Hcadleaga  (perhaps  Hadlty  in  Suffolk.)  AJfer.  Ann.  p 
Fir.  Wore,   p.  595. 

(2}  Spelman  fays  it  lafted  ten  or  twelve  years,  p  77. 
So  there  c  iuld  be  but  eight  years  peace. 

(3)  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  fay  the  Saxon  Annals,    and  Fhr.  Wore. 

(+)  In  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Limine,  fuppoled  by  Spelman  to  be  the  Rother,  p.  78.     See  Camden. 

(■■)  Where  they  built  a  ftrong  Caftle.     AJJcr.  Ann.  p.  171.     See  Huniingd.  p.  351.     Sax.  Ann. 

(6)  And  confuting  of  eighty  Sail.     Sax.  Ann.  Flor.  Wore.  Mat.  Weflm? 

(7)  Now  Mi/ton  in  Kent.  The  Danes  built  a  Caftle  here,  part  whereof  is  fljll  remaining  at  Kemilty-Dc-wns.  They  now  call  it  Caft!,-R*ff.  On  the 
cither  fide  of  the  Water,  the  Ditches  of  Alfred's  Fortifications,  with  fome  Stone-work,  remain  alfo  by  the  Name  of  BavorJ-CaJilc,  near  Stttingbvurn.  CanJ, 
Aid.  to  Kent. 

(S)  And  upon  fome  Complaints  of  his  Subjects  againft  the  inland  Danes.     Spelman,  p.  79. 

(9)  Forty  two  Miles  from  Paris. 

(10)  But  Alfred  having  cauled  Ships,  twice  longer,  taller,  fwifter,  and  more  (ready  than  thofe  the  Englifi  or  Danes  ufed  to  have;  and  of/wfy-Oua,  and 
shove,  he  puts  to  Scar  with  nine  of  them,  took  twenty  or  more  of  the  Enemies  Ships,  and  ordered  the  Men  to  be  hung  up  along  the  Sea-coafls,  for  a  Terror 
to  the  reft.     Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  3 CI.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  151.   Spelman,  p.  go. 

(ni  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  fifty-fix  pitch'd  Battles  with  the  Danes. 

(li)  And  EJtx,  which  was  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Eaft-Anglsa,  was  taken  into  AlfrnTi  hands ;  who  created  Btriheclf.  a  Saxon,  Duke  or  Earl  of  it, 
Spelman,  p.  91.      Dugda/e's  Baron.  Vol.  I.  p.  16. 

(13)  This  is  to  beunderlrood  of  the  Inhabitants  of  South-Wales,  who,  though  they  had  been  redue'd  before,  obferving  Alfred  engag'd  in  other  Wars  had 
thrown  oft  their  Obedience.  As  for  North-Wales,  the  Orderwces,  People  of  a  fierce  and  troublefome  Spirit,  are  fcarce  to  be  rcckon'd  entirely  fubdu'd  befc-K 
Edward  the  I'trfl  s  Time,  two  hundred  years  after  the  Norman  Conauefl.     Sprlman. 

■(14)  It  is  faid  that  Cugour  King  of  the  Seots  obey'd  him  and  ferved  him  ifl  ail  his  Wars,  j«J  that  DwIJ  hj,  gymfe!  aided  him  with  five  rh=u<and 
Hurfs  aijd  cited  w  bisSetucc,    Spilran,  Holiingjb,  p.  m.    See,  Emboli, 
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Mifnimaket  The  firft  thing  Alfred  had  in  his  thoughts,  the  mo- 
il Btil  "f  merit  he  faw  himfelf  thus  peaceful  and  abfolute,  was  to 
*"*  make  ufe  of  his  power  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  his 
£ubje£ts.  As  the  Laws,  during  the  Wars,  had  been  Very 
much  trampled  upon,  and  were  become  almoft  unknown 
to  the  People,  he  laid  out  his  pains  for  fome  time,  in  ma- 
king a  Collection  of  the  bed  Laws  he  could  find.  He 
inferted  fome  of  the  Judicial  Laws  (i)  of  the  Old  Tejla- 
rnent,  and  feveral  of  thofe  formerly  enadted  by  lna  King 
of  JVeffex,  and  Ojfa  King  of  Mcrcia  (2)  in  their  reflec- 
tive Kingdoms.  To  thefe  he  added  many  of  his  own, 
adapted  to  the  Circumftances  of  his  People.  Throughout 
thefe  Laws  may  ealily  be  obferral,  an  ardent  zeal  for 
Juftice,  and  a  fincere  defire  of  rooting  out  Oppreffion  and 
Violence  (3).  They  were  indeed  mild,  if  compared  to 
thofe  of  later  Ages,  feeing  they  punifhed  mod  Offences 
by  Mulcls  and  Fines  (4).  But  the  ftriftnefs  where- 
with Alfred  caufed  them  to  be  obferved,  counterbalanced 
their  Lenity.  If  with  refpe£t  to  private  Perfons  the  ri- 
gour of  the  Law  W3s  fomewhat  abated,  it  was  not  fo  with 
regard  to  corrupt  Magiflrates;  to  fuch  Alfred  was  ever  in- 
exorable. He  was  very  fenfible  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ob- 
lige his  Subjects  to  an  cxacSt  obfervance  of  the  Laws,  if 
care  were  not  taken  that  the  Magiftratcs  fhould  give  them 
a  good  Example.  Hiflory  takes  notice  of  his  executing 
four  and  forty  Judges  within  the  fpace  of  a  Year,  for  not 
doing  Juftice  (5). 
IifittiiUn  of  Thefe  precautions  feemed  to  be  fufficient  to  hinder 
Juries.  t|ie  poor  an<J  Low,  from  being  opprefled  by  the  Rich  and 
Great.  But  as  Alfred  was  fenlible,  the  Spirit  of  oppreflion 
naturally  grew  upon  Men  in  Authority,  he  ftudied  to 
prevent  that  Inconvenience.  To  that  end,  he  ordered, 
that  in  all  Criminal  Adions,  twelve  Men,  chofen  for  that 
purpofe,  fhould  determine  concerning  the  Fac£t,  and  the 
Judge  give  fentence  according  to  their  Verdicl.  This 
Privilege,  enjoyed  by  the  Englijh  to  this  day,  is  doubt- 
lefs  the  nobleft  and  moft  valuable,  that  Subjects  can  have. 
Aj\  Englijhman  accufed  of  any  Crime,  is  to  be  tried  only 
by  his  Peers,  that  is,  by  Perfons  of  his  own  Rank.  By 
this  means,  he  is  out  of  all  danger  of  being  oppreffed,  how 
powerful  foever  his  accufers  may  be.  Thefe  twelve  Men, 
chofen  out  ot  many  others,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Perfon  accufed,  are  called  by  the  collective  name  of  Jury. 
Thefe  are  properly  the  Perfons,  by  whom  the  life  or  death 
of  the  party  accufed  is  determined.  Happy  the  People  that 
enjoy  fo  glorious  a  Privilege! 
jjivifion  <f  The  Wars  had  caufed  fuch  diforders  and  licentioufnefs 
ibt  K:»ftim  jn  tjje  kingdom,  that  Vagabonds  and  Vagrants  every  where 
Hundreds'  abounded,  who  committed  all  manner  of  Crimes  with  im- 
punity, their  poor  and  mean  condition  fcreening  them 
from  Juftice.  As  they  had  no  fettled  abode,  upon  com- 
mitting any  Offence  they  fhifted  their  quarters,  and  went 
where  it  was  difficult  to  difcover  them.  Alfred  beholding 
with  Indignation  honeft  Men  thus  expofed  to  the  infults  of 
Villains,  was  extremely  dcfirous  to  put  a  flop  to  fo  great 
Mifchief.  Having  confulted  thofe  whom  he  judged  capable 
of  giving  him  good  Advice,  he  took  the  following  method 
to  prevent  any  Perfon  from  living  in  his  Dominions,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  give  an  Account  of  his  Actions.  He 
*•  divided  all  England  into  Shires  (6)  or  Counties,  the  Counties 
into  Hundreds,  and  the  Hundreds  into  Titbings.  This 
being  done,  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  were  ob- 
liged to  belong  to  fome  Tytbing;  whoever  did  not,  were 
looked  upon  as  Vagabonds,  and  as  fuch  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Law.  Every  Houfeholder  was  to  anfwer  for 
his  Wife,  his  Children  under  fifteen  years  of  Age,  and  his 
Domefticks.     If  any  one  by  his  way  of  living  fell  under 


and  Ty- 
things. 


Inguiph. 


fufpicion,  he  was  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  his  good  Beka- 
viour:  In  cafe  he  could  find  none,  theTything  threw  Inn' 
into  Pnfon,  to  prevent  their  being  liable  to  the  penalty  he 
fhould  incur  by  any  Offence  (7).  Thus  the  Houfchdders 
being  refponfible  for  their  Families,  the  Tytbing  for  the 
Houfeholder  s,  the  Hundreds  for  the  Tythings,  and  the  Coun- 
ties for  the  Hundreds,  every  one  was  watchful  over  his 
Neighbours  Actions.  If  a  Stranger  guilty  of  any  Crime 
made  his  Elcape,  information  was  taken  of  the  Houfe 
where  he  lodged,  and  if  he  had  been  there  three  days,  the 
Mailer  of  the  Family  was  condemned  to  pay  his  Fin,: 
But  in  cafe  he  had  not  flayed  fo  long  as  three  days,  the 
Houfeholder  was  acquitted  upon  making  Oath  he  wa's  not 
privy  to  his  Crime.  I  might  add  here  abundance  of  parti- 
culars not  fo  entertaining  to  Foreigners,  as  to  the  Englijh, 
who  behold  with  pleafure  in  thefe  regulations,  the  origin  of 
thofe  Laws  they  fo  happily  live  under  at  this  prefent  Time. 
But  it  fuffices  to  fay,  thefe  wife  Inflitutions  produe'd 
fuch  good  Order  and  Tranquillity  as  the  like  had  never 
before  been  known  in  England  (8). 

In  fhort,  to  prevent  the  Kingdom  fiom  being  infefted  Alfred r* 
any  more  by  foreign  Enemies,  Alfred  difpofed  the  Militia* 
in   fuch  manner  as  enabled  him  to  make  head  againfl  an  MlUt'a' 
Invafion,  in  cafe  the  Danes  fhould  renew  their  Incurfions. 
He  kept  in  each  County  a  body  of  Troops   always  ready 
to   march   under  the  conduct  of  the   Fail   or  Governor. 
Upon  the  firft  notice  of  an  Invafion,   the-  Earls  had  orders 
to  join  Forces  at  certain  Places,  under  the  command  of  a 
Generalijfimo    appointed    by   the  King.     By  this   means, 
together  with  a  numerous  Fleet  which  was  always  either 
ready  to  put  to  Sea,  or  cruifing  round  the  Ifland/he  kept 
the  foreign  Danes  fo  in  awe,  that  during  the  reft  of  his 
Reign,  they  durft  not  attempt  to  make  a  Defcent.     And 
for  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  that  were  fettled  in  the  Illand, 
found  themfelves  conflrained  to  be  quiet. 

When  by  thefe  wife  regulations  Alfred   had  provided  n,  emfa 
for  the  fafety  of  the  State,    he  endeavoured  to  make  the"''  " 

People   relifh  the  Fruits  of  Peace,  by  introducing  Trade"  b'  *""''' 
and  Commerce.     He  ordered  a  good  number  of  Merchant- 
lhips  to  be  built,  which  he  let  out  to  the  principal  Mer- 
chants, for  the  encouragement  of  Traffick;     So  that  by 
degrees  the  Englijh  were  in  a  condition  to  repair  by  this 
means  the  Iofles  occafion'd  by  fo  Jong  a  War.    It  is  affirm-  Trades  „  the 
ed  that  fome  of  thefe  Merchants  traded  as  far  as  the  Eaft-  Eaft-ir.d... 
Indies,  from  whence  they  imported  feveral  things,  before SaJC"  An"* 
unknown  to  the  Englijh  (9). 

After  this  great  Prince  had  thus  regulated  Matters,  he  Alfred  to- 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which   the""'"'  I     '*■' 
Wars  had  almoft  entirely  frighthed  from  the  Land'     To  :f ", 
this  end  he  invited  over  from  foreign  Countries  learned  A* 
Men,  to  whom  he  gave  Penfions,  and  difperfed   them  in 
the  feveral  Diocefes,  to  inflrud  the  People.      But  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  this,  and  defirous  of  having  in  his  own  King- 
dom a  Nurfery  of  Learning,  he  founded  four  Schools,  or 
Colleges  at   Oxford.     In   the  firft,    the  Abbot  Ncots  and      g864 
Grtmbald  read  Divinity.     In  the  fecond,  Ajfcrius,  a  Bene-  lie  funds 
dieline  Monk,    taught  Grammar  and  Rhetorick.     In   the'"' 
third,  John,  a  Monk  of  St.  David's,  fet  up  a  Chair  for^'/0*' 
Logiek,  Arithmetic^,  and  Mufuk.    In  the  fourth,  Johannes 
Scotus   profefled  Geometry  and  Ajlronomy.     This  laft  was 
firnamed  Erigena,    that  is,  the  Irijhman,   from  the  word 
Erin  or  Irin,  the  true  name  of  Ireland.    He  was  alfo  called 
Scotus  no  doubt  upon  the  fame  Account,  the  Inhabitants 
of  Ireland  being  then  termed  Scots.     It  is  related  of  this 
Johannes  Scotus,  i~o   famous  in  the  republick  of  Letters, 
that  he  was  flabbed  to  death  by  his  Pupils  with  Pen-knives. 
But  fome  fay,  he  taught  in  Malmsbury-Abby,  and  not  at 


(1)  With  the  Decalogue  at  their  Head.  See  them  in  JVilkins  Leg.  Saxon,  and  Lambard.  Thefe  Lines  of  Alfred  were  tifed  at  il'eftminjhr,  as  low  as  the 
Reign   of  F.diaard  IV.     Spelman.  p.  99.  Note. 

(2)  And  likewife  E'hilbirt  King  ot  Kent,  who  was  the  firft  that  reduced  the  Saxon  Lotus  into  Writing. 

(3)  If  King  Alfred,  as  is  fuppoled,  drew  up  a  complcat  Body  of  Laws,  'tis  new  Ml  ;  for  thofe  lately  publifh'd  by  Dr.  IVil'nins,  (who  has  given  us  all  the 
Laws  extant  from  Etke'.bcrt,  the  firft  Chriftian  Lawgiver  in  England,  down  to  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  limy  III)  fill  (hort  ot'  r.n  entile  Sj  (km  of  Laws 
Alfred1 1  Laws  are  rank'd  under  two  Heads,  1.  The  Laws  if  Alfred,  forty  in  Number.  2.  The  League  ietktttm  All'  id  -'id  Guhnrm,  which  ferns  to  be 
no  more  than  Articles  of  Paeifieatien,  and  Conditions  oil  which  Cuthurm  was  to  hold  Eaft-AngUa.  The  37th  Law  fecures  the  Entail  of  Eftates,  and 
enacls,  That  theft  ivbo  have  Buk-Land  (or  Eftates  in  Land)  left  tbem  by  their  Parent!,  ftxmldr.it  annihilate  it  from  their  Heirs,  provided  there  . 
proof  made  that  he  that  firft  granted  the  Eftate,  fettled  it  Upon  condition  of  Non-alienation.  Another  Law  foibids  the  buying  a  Mar.,  d  Horfe,  or  an  Ox, 
without  a  Voucher  to  -warrant  the  Sale.  The  Occaficn  of  this  Law  was  this:  When  the  Danes  firft  fettled  in  England,  it  was  a  common  Practice  between 
the  two  Nations,  not  only  to  ileal  Horfes  and  Oxen,  but  alfo  Men  and  Women,  and  fell  them  to  one  another.  By  which  menm.  Owners  nu  enly  loft  their 
Cattle,  but  Men  were  wrongfully  made  Slaves.  To  remedy  which  this  Law  was  enacted.  Afterwards  Fairs  and  Markets  obtained  the  fame  Privilege  of 
Combers.     But  as  to  Horfes,  the  Frauds  were  fo  common,  that  the  Statute  of  31  Elrx.  12,  reviv'd   the  exprefs  Law   of  Alfred, 

(4)  The  40th  Law  fcts  a  certain  Value  upon  every  Limb  and  Member,  as  well  as  upon  every  Perfon,  from  a  King  to  a  Bend-Slave. 

(5)  He  us'd  to  re-examine  'the  Caufes  tried  in  his  Abl'encc,  and  in  cafe  he  found  any  Jn/ufticc  dene  cut  cf  Favour  or  Intereft,  he  punimed  the  Ju:i;:s 
fevcrely  If  they  pleaded  Ignorance,  he  /harply  repiimai.dcd  them,  and  ask'd  how  they  durft  prefume  to  take  a  Commiffirn  to  determine  about  Li'i  and 
Property,  when  they  knew  themfelves  fo  wretchedly  urqualincd!  and  ordered  them  either  to  know  better  or  quit  their  Pcft.  Thus  the  Earls  and  (<  ■  .: 
Men,  rather  than  be  turn'd  out  of  their'  Office   with  Diigr;ce,  applied  themfelves  to  Study.     See  Mirror  cf  Juftite,  c.  2c.  and  Malm.  1.  2.  p.   2;.      / 

ton  fays,  Juftice  was  fo  ftrielly  adminiftrcd  in  Alfred's  Reign,    that  though  there  were  gold  Biacclcts  hung  up  at  the  parting  of  leveral  Highways,  no  Man 
durft  touch  them,  p.  818. 

(6)  From  the  Saxon  Word  Siyre,  i.e.  to  branch  or  divide.  Spclttan  fays,  that  Alfred  was  not  the  tuft  that  divided  the  Kingdom  into  Shires,  but  cn!y 
fix'd  their  Number  and  Limits      Rapin. 

(7)  There  is  much  the  fame  Regulation  in  China.     See  Hift.  of  Minaaca.     Rapin. 

(3)  Spelman  afcribes  alfo  to  Alfred  the  Inftitution  of  Sheriff's,  Undo  -jherijfs,  and  Original  IVrits,  Sec.  p.  113,  114., 

(9)  It  is  not  likely  they  traded  to  the  Indies  by  Sea,  at  a  time  the  Mariner's  Compafs  was  not  found  out.  Rapin.  Vcu  have  a  laige  Account  of  \Ki 
Matter  in  Spelman  s  Life  of  Alfred,  1.  2.  c.  23.  Malmibury  fays,  he  fent  a  Prefent  to  the  Indies  in  hi  ncur  of  St.  Ib.mai.  Sigelin  B.lhcp  0:  Shtrbtrn 
was  employed  to  deliver  it,  who  performed  the  Voyage  fuccefsfully,  and  biought  back  precious  Stores,  Perfumes  and  ether  Ccir.moduies,  *hich  were  then 
great  Curiofities  in  England.  It  was  thought  Atjred  caufed  with  thefe  Diamonds  a  more  Auguft  and  Imperial  fort  of  Crown  than  h^d  been  ufed  be?: re  to 
be  rompofed.  For  in  the  arched  Roof  in  the  Cloiftcrs  of  fVcftminfter-Abby,  where  the  ancient  Regalia  of  the  Kingdom  arc  kejt,  upon  n  Box,  the  C  ' 
of  the  moft  antient  Crown,  there  are  thefe  Word--,  Hie  eft  prineipalior  Corona  am  Qua  ttranabantUT  Kites  Alfredus,  Edwardus,  C„  This  Crown  is  of  a 
very  ancient  Work,  with  Flvwcrs  adorned  with  Stcncs  of  fcoicwhat  a  plain  Setting.    Sftlman, 
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Oxford  (i).     We  find  moreover  amoiig  the  learned  Men 
encouraged  by  Alfred,  Plegmund  a  Mercian,  who  became 
Archbiihopof  Canterbury,  and  Come  others,  whofe  Names, 
as  they  will  not  ferve  to  make  them  more  known,  it  is 
needlefs  to  repeat.     It  is  alfo  unneceflary  to  ftay  to  exa- 
mine, whether  the  Colleges  founded  by  Alfred  were  the  firft 
Foundations   oF  the    Univerfity  of   Oxford,    or  whether 
before  that,  there  were  at  a  Place  called  Greeklade  the  like 
Schools,  which  were  removed   from  thence  to  this  City. 
Bcfides  that  the  difpute  would  lead  me  too  far,  it  would 
he  of  little  ufe  to  examine  it  throughly,  confidering  how 
few  are  concerned  in  it.    It  is  enough  to  obferve,  that  from 
thefe  fmall  beginnings,  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  famous 
throughout  all  Europe,  has  grown  up  to  its  prefent  Height. 
Though  Alfred  was  very  capable  himfelf  of  knowing  the 
beft  means  of  promoting  his  Defigns  for  the  good  ot  his 
People,  yet  he  confulted  others,  eminent  for  their  Abilities, 
and  paid  a  great  deference  to  their  Opinions.     He  had  or- 
dered matters  fo  that  all  refolutions  relating  to  the  publick 
were  to  pafs  thro'  three  feveral  Councils.     The  firft  was  a 
Cabinet  Council,  to  which  none  but  thofe  the  King  had  a 
particular  Efteem  for,    were   admitted.     Here  all  Affairs 
were  firft  debated  that  were  to  be  laid   before  the  fecond 
Council,  which  confifted  of  Bijhops,  Earls,  Vifcounts,  Judges, 
and  fome  of  the  principal  Thanes,  called  afterwards  Barons. 
This  refembled  the  prefent  Privy-Council.    None  belonged 
to  it  but  thofe  the   King  was  pleafed  to  appoint.     The 
third  was  a  general  Councilor  Ajfcmbly  of  the  Nation,  call- 
ed in  Saxon,  IVittena-Gemot,  to  which  Quality  and  Office: 
gave  a  right  to  fit,  independent  of  the  King.     This  Af- 
fembly,    ftiled  at  prefent  the   Parliament,  a  name  taken 
from  the  French,  was  compofed  of  the  two  Archbifhops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bifhops,  Earls,  Vifcounts  or  High- 
Sheriffs  of  the  Counties,  and  the  Thanes  of  the  firft  rank 
or  Barons.     It  is  now  difputed  with  great  warmth,  whe- 
ther the  People  had  a  right  to  fend  Representative:  to  this 
Affembly.     But  this  point   (hall  be  difcuffed   in    another 
Place.    However  this  be,  we  behold  in  thefe  three  Councils 
the  original  of  the  Cabinet  and  Privy  Councils,  as  well  as 
the  Antiquity  of  Parliaments.  Thefe  Councils,  and  particu- 
larly the  IVittena-Gemot,  which  wasconven'd  generally  once 
a  Year,  being  for  the  moft  part  held  at  London,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  that  the  City  received  by  it  a  greater  air  of  fplendor 
than  before.     The  Danes,  who  had  been  Mafters  of  it  for 
fome  time,    had  demolifhed  it  in  fuch  manner  that  it  was 
hardly  to  be  known.  It  was  a  pleafure  to  Alfred  to  beautify 
it  and  augment  its  Privileges.     The  Figure  it  afterwards 
made,  and  ftill  continues  to  make,    is   in  fome  meafure 
owing  to  the  caie  of  this  Prince  (2). 

Matters  of  greater  moment  being  fettled  as  well  as  could 


£Sw«jbedefired,  Alfred,  ever  mindful  of  what  might  be  advan 
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tagious  to  Jus  People,  believed  he  ought  not  to  be  forget- 
ful of  one  thing  in  itfelf  ufeful  and  to  the  Kingdom  very 
ornamental  ;  and  that  was  to  induce  the  Engl/Jli  to  build 
their  Houfes  for  the  future  in  a  ftronger  and  more  regular 
manner,  than  they  had  been  ufed  to.  At  that  time,  there 
were  fcarce  any  but  Timber-Houfes.  It  was  a  rarity  to 
fee  a  Houfe  built  with  other  Materials.  Alfred  having 
mifed  his  Palaces  with  Stone  or  Brick,  the  Nobility  by 
degrees  began  to  follow  his  Example.  But  this  Cuftom 
did  not  become  general  'till  feveral  ages  after.  The  Mo- 
nafteries, we  may  believe,  that  were  deftroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  had  their  fhare  of  this  Im- 
provement, as  places  that  were  held  in  ftill  greater  venera- 
tion in  the  following  than  in  the  prefent  Century.  The 
religious  Houfes  however  did  not  begin  to  be  inhabited 
again  'till  the  following  Reigns.  At  the  time  I  am 
fpeaking  of  they  were  almoft  forfaken,  for  the  Lands 
defigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Monks  being  waft- 
ed by  the  Dani/h  Wars,  there  was  fcarce  a  Man  to  be 
found  willing  to  embrace  a  monaftick  Life  ;  which  is  a 
clear  Evidence,  that  it  was  not  fo  much  Devotion,  as  the 
hopes  of  being  maintained  without  Labour,  that  filled 
the  religious  Houfes.  During  the  Reign  of  Alfred,  the 
backvvardnefs  to  a  monkifh  Life  was  fo  great,  that  the 
King  was  forced  to  ftock  the  Monafteries  with  Foreigners, 
there  being  fcarce  fuch  a  thing  as  a  Monk  in  the  Kingdom. 
But  after  his  Death,  when  the  Lands  were  reftored  to  the 


Monafteries,  the  zeal  for  that  way  of  Life  began  to  re- 
kindle. Whereas  in  Alfred'i  Days,  there  were  more  Mo- 
nafteries than  Monks,  in  a  few  years  after  the  Mfmks 
were  grown  fo  numerous,  and  encreafed  daily  in  fuch  a 
manner;,  that  there  were  not  religiuus  Houfes  enough  to 
contain  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  Alfred  fo  taken   up  with  Bif  private, 
the  care  of  the  publick,  that  he  feems  to  have  had  no  time    J'' 
or  leifure  for  his  own  private  concerns.     But  we  muft  have 
a  very  different  Idea  of  this  Prince.     He  was  one  of  thofe 
happy  Geniufes  that  feem  born  for  whatever  they  do,  and 
are  continually  employed,  without  appearing  to  be  fo.    He 
knew  too  well  the  value  of  time,  to  lofe  any  part  of  it. 
So  far  was  he  from  being  like  moft  Princes,  who  imagine 
their  high  Station  gives    them  a  Privilege  of  fpending  all 
their  time  in  diverfions  and  trifles,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
improve  every  moment.     Whilft  he  lay  concealed   in  the  'r ■•  DiJhH 
Ifle  of  Athelney,  he  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  to  the  Service  i,"J-,Jlm 
of  God,  the  third  part  of  his  time,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be 
reftored  to  a  State  of   Tranquillity.     Accordingly  he    was  Arter. 
punctual  to  his  Vow,  and  allotted  eight  hours  every  day  to 
acts  of  Devotion,    eight  hours  to  publick   Affairs,  and  as 
many   to    deep,    ftudy,     and    neceffary  refreftiment.     As 
the  ufe  of  Clocks  and   Hour-Glaffcs  was  not   as  yet  intro- 
duced into  England,  he  meafured  the  time  by  means  of 
Wax-Candles,  marked   with  circular  lines  of  divers  Co- 
lours, which  ferved  as  fo  many  Hour-lines  (3).     And  to  Origin  of 
prevent  the  wind  from  making  them  burn  unfteadily,  it  is ,„' jnjra"  j; 
laid  he  invented  the  expedient  of  enclofing  them  in  Lan- 
thorns  (4).     But  it  is  a  queftion  whether  this  Invention  be 
of  fo  modern  a  date. 

His  Charities  were  very  extraordinary  confidering  hh His Chark 
Revenues,  and  fo  much  the  more  praife-worthy,  as  they  ""1 
were  done  privately,  or  at  leaft  without  Oftentation.  He 
educated,  at  Court  or  at  Oxford,  a  great  many  young  No- 
blemen, who  were  inftrucled  in  all  things  neceflary  to  ren- 
der them  one  day  ferviceable  to  their  Country.  But  this  ""d  hcii- 
was  not  his  only  method  to  caufe  the  Arts  and  Sciences  toV^j"/" 
flourifh :  His  own  Example  greatly  contributed  towards  it, 
for  never  was  Prince  more  given  to  his  Studies.  The 
progrefs  he  made  in  Learning,  notwithftanding  his  being 
fo  long  employed  in  his  Wars  and  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Government,  demonftrate  how  well  he  improved  his  In- 
tervals from  publick  Bufinefs.  The  Author  of  his  LifeAiTcr. 
affures  us,  he  was  the  beft  Saxon  Poet  of  his  time,  an  ex- 
cellent Grammarian,  Orator,  Philofopher,  Architecl,  Geo- 
metrician, and  Hijiorian.  He  compofed  feveral  Works,  Ethdwerli 
that  were  in  great  Efteem.  Among  others,  he  translated 
into  Saxon,  Gregory's  Pajloral,  Boetius  de  Confolatione  (5), 
and  Bede's  Ecclcfiajlical  Hijiory  (6).  What  a  fhame  and 
reproach  was  it  for  the  Engliflj  Nation  to  be  fo  ignorant, 
when  they  had  fo  learned  a  King  at  their  Head  ?  This  ex- 
cellent Prince  complained  bitterly  (7)  that  from  the  Homier 
to  the  Thames  there  was  not  a  Prieft  that  underftood  the  Li- 
turgy in  his  Mother  Tongue,  and  that  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Sea,  there  was  not  one  that  knew  how  to  tranflate  the 
eafiett  Piece  of  Latin.  This  univerfal  Ignorance,  and 
the  little  rclifh  the  Englijh  had  then  for  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences,  caufed  the  King  to  feek  all  occafions,  of  earneftly  in- 
viting into  his  Dominions  Foreigners  that  were  eminent  in 
their  Profeffions.  He  took  particular  care  to  have  always 
about  him  the  moft  noted  Workmen  and  Architecl:,  and 
to  keep  them  employed,  with  the  fole  view  of  improving 
their  Skill.  He  placed  in  the  Chair:  at  Oxford,  Men  fa- 
mous for  their  Learning,  and  allowed  them  handfome  Sala- 
ries. His  aim  was  to  ftir  up  the  Emulation  of  the  Englijh, 
and  provoke  them  to  ufe  their  Endeavours  to  come  out  of 
that  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  they  were  in.  The  Fame  of 
his  great  Wifdom  and  Piety  reaching  as  far  as  Rome,  tne 
Pope  fent  him  a  large  Quantity  of  Rellck:,  and  upon  his 
account  granted  fome  new  privileges  to  the  Englijh  College. 
Abel  Patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  willing  alfo  to  fhow  him  A(r 
marks  of  his  Efteem,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  Relicks,  which 
the  King  received  with  great  Satisfaction. 

It  is  time  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  manner  of  his  or-  Bit  Dijiri. 
dering  his  Dome/lick  Concerns,  where  his  Prudence  was  no  *'''""  $"* 
lefs  confpicuous  than  in  his  Management  of  State  Affairs.  Affett 
He  made  three  Divifions  of  his  Attendants,  who  were  to 


■ 


(1)  Camden  fays,  Alfred  founded  but  three  Ralh  or  Schools^  the  firft  at  the  end  of  Rigb-flreet  for  Grammarians,  was  called  Littie-Uni-vt.fity-Hall r;  the 
fecond  in  Scbool-Jirect  for  Pbilofopby,  was  ftiled  Left  Uni-verJity-Hall  \  and  the  third  in  Rigb-firtet,  more  to  the  Weft  than  the  firft,  for  Divinity,  was  named 
Great  V ni'ver fit y -Hall ,  now  Univcr/ity-Coffege. 

[%)   He  repaired  alio,  or  rebuilt  Wincbefier  and  Norwich,  Spdman,  p.  162,    164. 

1  jj  He  ordered  juil  i'uch  a  quantity  of  Wax  to  be  mad..-  into  fix  Candles,  each  twelve  Inches  long,  with  the  Dlvificn  of  the  Inches  mark 'd  cut  diftinctly. 
Tlseic  being  lighted  one  after  another,  did  orderly  bum  four  Hours  apiece,  that  is,  every  three  Inches  an  Hour,  fo  that  the  whole  fix  Candles  lalted  juft 
twenty  four  Hours,  the  watching  of  which  was  committed  to  the  Keepers  of  his  Chapel,  whofe  Office  it  was  to  put  him  in  mind  how  each  Hour  paffed. 
Spclman. 

(4)  Clafs  was  th°n  a  great  Rarity  in  England,  (o  that  the  King  was  frre'd  to  order  fome  fine  white  Hern  to  be  fcraprd  fo  thin  as  to  become  tranfparent, 
»r.d  put  into  clofe  Frames  of  Wood,  which  defended  the  Candles  from  the  injury  uf  the  Wind.  Thus  Lar.tbtrns,  tho*  of  vulgar  Ule  and  Ettimation,  were 
the  Invention  of  a  King.     Spdman.  Affer*  *vit.  Alfr.  p.  20. 

(5)  Publilhcd  Tit  Oxford,  An*  1698,  8m  by  Cbrifnpber  RaivUnfon,  Gentleman-Commoner  of  Queen's  College-  Some  fay  it  was  transited  by  Wtref 'rid, 
Bifliop  of  rVorce/hr}  but  Dr.  Pi'et  tcils  us  Alfred  did  it  at  JVoodflock.  Alfred  was  fo  delighted  with  this  Book,  that  he  always  carried  it  about  h:m  in  his 
Bofbra. 

(6)  Publilhcd  at  Cambridge  in  1644,  by  Mr.  Wbelock,  who  obferves,  'tis  rather  a  Paraphrafc  than  a  Trazflation.  He  is  Iikewifc  faid  to  have  translated 
the  Old  and  New  Te/hnxnt.  However  'tis  on  all  Hands  agreed  he  undertook  a  Vcrfton  of  the  Pfa'ms,  but  died  when  it  was  about  half  fi/ufhed,  See  Sfeftr.an's 
Life  ot  Alfred,  1.  3.  c.  100.     For  an  account  of  the  reft  of  his  Works,  fee  the  fame  Author,  p.  210,  211,  212. 

In  his  Preface  to  Grtgvrft  Paftoralj  which  fee  in  Spdman,  p.  141,  &c,  and  at  the  end  of  Ajfer'%  Life  tf^glfret 
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Wait  monthly  by  turns :  A  Cuftom*  which  tho'  not  prac- 
tifed  then  in  other  Courts,  was  afterwards  followed  by  other 
Princes.  As  for  his  Revenues,  he  divided  them  in  two  Parts, 
one  whereof  was  wholly  affigned  for  charitable  ufes,  and 
fubdivided  into  four  Portions.  The  firft  for  Alms  to  the 
Poor:  The  fecond  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Monafteries 
he  had  founded  :  The  third  for  the  Subfiftence  of  the  Pro- 
feflbrs  and  Scholars  at  Oxford:  The  fourth  for  poor  Monks, 
as  well  Foreigners  as  Englijh  (1).  The  other  half  was 
thrown  into  three  divifions;  one  was  expended  in  his  Fa- 
mily ;  another  in  paying  his  Architects,  and  other  curious 
Workmen  ;  and  the  reft  was  beftowed  in  Petitions  upon 
Strangers,  invited  to  his  Court  for  the  encouragement  and 
inftrudtion  of  his  Subjects.  When  I  (peak  of  his  Reve- 
nues, I  mean  his  own  hereditary  Eftate.  It  was  not  cu- 
ftomary  in  thofc  days,  for  Princes  to  levy  Taxes  upon  the 
People,  in  order  to  fquander  the  Money  in  Luxury  and 
Extravagancies. 

What  has  been  faid  of  this  illuitrious  Prince,  may 
fuffice  to  make  known  the  principal  events  in  his 
Reign,  and  to  give  an  Idea  of  his  perfonal  Qualities. 
I  might  add  many  more  particulars,  lince  his  Life  alone 
affords  matter  for  a  large  Volume.  But  I  believe  I 
may  venture  to  flop  here,  without  injuring  the  memory 
of  this  Monarch,  who  is  jultly  diftinguifhed  with  the 
Sirhame  of  Great.  No  Hiftorian  charges  him  with 
any  Vice,    but  all   unanimoufly  agree  to    reprefent  him 


as  one  of  the  mod  glorious  Princes  that  ever  wore  the 
Crown  (2). 

He  died  in  900,  and  in  the  ;zd  vcar  of  his  Age,  after  a  900* 
reign  of  twenty-eight  years  and  fix  months  (3  j,  thegreateft""  Duub> 
part  whereof  was  fpent  in  wars  and  troubles,  and  the  reft 
in  peace  (4).  His  Hiftory  flicws,  that  botli  in  War  and 
Peace,  he  govern'd  with  prudence  and  ftcaJinefs.  But  what 
chiefly  dillinguifhes  him  from  the  generality  of  Princes, 
was  his  fincere  and  conftant  love  for  his  People.  Of  this 
he  gave  demonftration,  not  by  words  only,  as  is  too  com- 
monly the  cafe,  but  by  rial  and  fubftaniial  deeds.  Ac- 
cordingly never  was  Prince  better  beloved  by  his  Subjects. 
No  doubt  this  mutual  Affection  contributed  to  deftroy  in 
the  Danes,  fettled  in  England,  all  hopes  of  (baking  dY  h'n 
Yoke,  when  once  they  had  fubmitted  to  it. 

Alfred  had  feveral  Children  by  Aljwitha  his  Queen;  U7i  CUUrSk 
Some  of  them,  particularly  Edmund  his  eldeft  Son,  whom  A'r-r> 
he  defigned  for  his  Succcllbr,  died  before  him.  Of  thole 
that  furviv'd  him,  Edward  mounted  the  Throne  after  him. 
Ethelward,  who  was  bred  a  Scholar  at  Oxftnd,  was  a  very 
learned  Man,  and  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  Age,  in 
922.  E/feda,  his  eldeft  Daughter,  Wife  to  Ethclrcd  Earl 
of  Mercia,  became  very  famous  in  her  Brother  Edward'% 
Reign.  Aljwitha  or  Ethelfwitha,  called  alio  Eltrude  by  the 
Flemijh  Writers,  married  Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders.  Ethel- 
githa,  who  chofe  to  be  a  Nun,  was  made  Abbefs  of  Shaft f- 
bury  Nunnery,  founded  by  the  Kiiig  her  Father  (5). 


lit  Stale  rf 

tbt  Kingdom. 

900> 


Uthelwatd 
pretends  to 
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901. 
Sax.  Ann. 
H.  Hunt. 
I.5. 


7.    EDWARD   the  Elder. 

WHEN  Edward  afcended  the  Throne,  Etig-  ragement  from  the  Englijh.  Doubtlefs,  the  great  Venera- 
land  was  almoft  equally  divided  between  the  tion  they  had  for  Alfred's  Memory,  made  them  adhere  to 
Englijh  and  Danes.  The  Danes  inhabited  Nor-  his  Son,  or  it  may  be,  they  did  not  queftion  Ethelwulph'3 
thumberland  and  Eajl-Anglia,  from  whence  power  of  fettling  the  Succeffion  as  he  pleafed.  The  an- 
they  had  driven  the  Englijh  during  the  wars.  The  Englijh  cient  Hiftorians  not  having  ex prefled  themfelves  clearly 
were  ftill  in  pofleffion  of  JVlffex,  containing  the  ancient  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  the  matter 
Kingdom  of  Effex,  and  all  the  Country  lying  South  of  the  by  the  publick  Laws  of  the  Saxons,  which  are  not  fuffici- 
thames.  As  for  Mercia,  it  was  peopled  with  a  mixture  ently  known.  And  therefore,  to  confine  my  felf  to  the 
of  Danes  and  Englijh,  but  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  Englijh  bare  relation  of  Facts,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  Ethelward^ 
were  fuperior  in  the  South  and  Weft  Parts,  and  the  Danes  finding  his  Countrymen  unwilling  to  fupport  his  Title, 
rn  the  Eaft  and  North.  During  the  latter  part  of  Alfred's  was  fore'd  to  apply  to  the  Danes,  who  probably  had  put 
Reign,  the  Danes  had  remained- very  quiet,  out  of  fear  of    him  upon  this  undertaking. 

provoking  that  Prince  to  invade  their  Pofl'effions.     Befides,  Ethelward  began  his  defign  upon  the  Crown,  with  feiz-  Ethelivard 

they  were  very  well  pleafed  to  enjoy  fome  repofe,  in  order  ing  Winburn,  a  fortified  Town  in  Dorfctjhire  (6).  He  ex-  •'"*"  Win" 
to  fortify  their  Settlements  in  England,  For  this  reafon, 
the  retreat  of  their  Countrymen  was  to  them  rather  an 
occafion  of  Joy  than  Sorrow.  Indeed,  they  could  never 
have  attained  to  their  ends,  if  the  War  had  been  continu- 
ally renewed  by  the  at  rival  of  other  Danes,  who  under 
the  name  of  Friends,  would  have  been  as  incommodious 
to  them  as  to  the  Englijh  themfelves.  The  retreat  of  thefe 
dangerous  Guefts,  and  the  profound  Tranquillity  fpread 
over  the  whole  Kingdom,  by  Alfred's  juft  Adminiftration, 
having  given  them  time  to  cultivate  their  Lands,  and  aug- 
ment their  Riches  by  Commerce,  they  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  Ihaking  off"  the  Englijh  Yoke.  Accordingly, 
they  embraced  the  firft  favorable  occafion  to  excite  new 
Troubles  in  England,  not  doubting  in  the  leaft  but  they 
would  prove  the  means  of  putting  their  defign  in  Exe- 
cution. 

I  have  obferved  that  King  Ethelbert,  elder  Brother  to 
Alfred,  left  two  Infant  Sons.    Ethelward,  the  eldeft,  being 
grown,  at  the  death  of  Alfred,  to  Man's  Eftate,  thought  it 
time  to   affert  his  right  to  the  Crown.     He  pretended, 
that  Ethclwulph  his  Grandfather  could  not  with   Juftice     refolve  to  do  his  utmoft  to  put  an  end  to  the  War,  before 
fettle  the  Kingdom  upon  all  his  Sons  fucceflively,  to  the     the  Danes  had  time  to  fend  for  their  Countrymen  to  their 
prejudice  of  the  Children  of  the   eldeft.     That  granting     Affittance.     Immediately    after    the   taking  of  li'lnburn, 
he  had  a  power  to  do  this,  there  was  no  reafon  the  Sue-     he  marched  towards  Northumberland (1 6) ,  at  the  head  of 
ceffion,  after  the  death  of  the  four  Brothers,  fhould  con-     his  Army,    which  daily  encreafed,  by  Troops  coming  in 
tinue  in   the  Family  of  the  youngeft,  when   the  Heirs  of    from  all  Parts.     The  Danes  were  aftonifhed  at  this  Ex-      902. 
the  fecond  were  alive.    That  befides,  at  moft  he  could  but     pedition,  and  finding  themfelves  in  no  condition  to  relift  ^  ^"y* 
int'ail  the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he  was  in  pofleffion     him,  were  conftrained   to  abandon  and  banifh  from  their  J; 
of,  and  not  the  Kingdom  of  IVejfex,  which  belonged  not     Country,    the  Piince    they    had   undertaken    to  protect, 
to  him  when  he  made   his  Will.     Thefe  reafons  appeared     They  had  foon  reafon    to  repent  of  efpouling  his  Caufe, 
very  plaulible ;  yet  Ethelward  could  meet  with  no  encou-     or   not  defending   it    better.     This    fruitlefs    attempt  oi 

(1)  He  fent  Money  to  (lie  Monafteries  throughout  his  Dominions ;  and  alio  in  Wales,  Iniard,  Ftanee,  America,  &c.     Afjir.  p.  20. 

(2)  We  have  the  Sum  of  his  Character  given  us  by  a  gnat  Man,  to  the  following  Effect :  0  Alfred,  the  Wonder  and  Artonuhmcnt  of  all  Ages!  If  w; 
reflect  «n  the  devout  part  of  him,  he  feems  to  have  lived  always  in  a  C/cyJier.  If  on  his  Candid  and  Exploits  in  the  Field,  one  would  think  h:-  had  fp..>nt 
his  Days  in  a  Camp.  If  on  his  Writing*  and  Studies,  one  would  conclude  the  Univerjity  had  engroffed  him.  And  Jartly,  if  we  regard  his  Prud.uee-  and 
Skill  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Government,  ho  feems  to  haie  made  Law  and  Pehtieks  his  whole  Study. 

ii)  Atf^'     Sax.  jinn.     Ficr.  IVigcrn.   &c.  fay,   he  reigned  twenty-nine  years  and  a  half}  and  the  two  laft   place  his  death  under  the  year  901. 

(4)  He  was  horn  at  IVar.aiing,  now  Wantage  in  Berh&ire,  which  was  formerly  a  Rival  Mancr.  His  Btdy  was  buried  firft  at  fPlstebffla;  nextrcra:ved 
into  the  Church  of  the  New  Monajiery;  and  tartly,  his  Body,  Monument,  Chunh  and  Monallerj  were  all  removed  [abeut  two  hundred  years  aitu)  without 
the  North  Gate  of  the  City,  fince  call'd  the  Hide. 

(5)  Befides  this  Nunnery,  Alfred  built  two  Monafleries,  one  at  Atktlnry,  and  another  at  fPissebtfter.     Ajjir. 

(6)  Befide3  Winburn,  Etbekvard  feited  wpon  Tweineatn,  i.  c.  Chrtji-Cbureb  in  Ilampjhire.     Sax.  Ann.     Carr.d. 

(7)  Etbekvard  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  Town,  and  fwoic  he  would  cither  conquer  or  dk.     Sax.  Ann.     Huntingd.  p.  552.     Snmit.  p.  8-3, 

(8)  He  efcaped  in  the  night.     Hsmtingd.  p.  352.     Brtmft.  p.  832.     Flcr.  Wgcr. 

(9)  That  is,  the  Danes  in  Ncrtbumbris.     Sax.  Ann.     Huntingd.  p.  352.     Ajjlr.  Ann.  p.  174. 

(le)  The  Sax.  Ann.  and  F.'-,  Jl'crc,  lay  only,  isat  the  King  ordered  hit  Men  to  puriue  EibthuarJ,  but  tfey  so»!d  not  overtak:  him. 

No.  5,     Vol,  I,  B  b  theirs, 


pected  to   be   attacked  ;    but  hoped,    if   that  place  made  s"j  A 
never  fo  little  Refiftance,  the  Danes  would  keep  Ectiuard  Huntin.  I.  s. 
fo  much  employed    in  other  parts,  that  it  would  notbeBromPN 
poffible  for  him  to  retake  it  (7).     But  his  hopes  were  all  in  Lafii  it 
vain.     Edward  came  upon    him    with  fuch  Expedition,  V*i 
that  he  was  like  to  have  furprized  him  in  IVinburn,  before 
he  had  taken  necelTary  meafures  for  his  defence.     He  had  and  f.'.es  u 
hardly  time  to  get 'out   of  the  Town  (8)  and   fly  to  the ''"  Dl""'/ . 
Danes (9),  who  were  now  up  in  Arms.    Upon  this  Prince's/,',,  *-/^""* 
coming  among  them,  they  proclaimed  him  King  of  Eng-s^x.  Ann. 
land,  pretending,    as  they  were  in  pofleffion   of  half  the 
Kingdom,  they  had  as  much   ri^ht   to  make  a  King,  as 
the  IVeJl-Saxons. 

The  retreat  of  Ethelward  among  the  Danes,  made  the 
King  fenfible  he  was  going  to  be  involved  in  a  troublefome 
War,  the  conlequences  whereof  were  :»  be  dreaded.  Not 
that  he  thought  himfelf  unable  to  withftand  the  Danes 
fettled  in  England,  but  was  apprehenfive  the  foreign  Danes 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  plunge  the  Kingdom  again 
into  its  former  Calamities.     This  Confideration  made  him 
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Edward/,-  theirs  coft    tliem  fevcral    ftrong-holds  in  Mercia,  which 
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Edward  deemed  necefiary  to  fecure.  He  did  not  think 
proper  to  chaftile  them  more  feverely  at  this  time,  left 
the  War,  which  feemed  to  be  over,  fhoukl  break  out  afrefti, 
if  he  reduced  them  to  a  neceflity  of  fending  for  Suc- 
cours from  Denmark.  He  was  fatisfied  with  repairing  fome 
Fortreffes  in  Mercia,  in  order  to  confine  them  within  nar- 
rower Bounds  ( 1 ).  Ethclrcd  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  the 
Princefs Elfieda  his  Wife,  were  very  ferviceable  to  the  King 
in  this  War,  by  making  head  againft  the  Mercian  Danes, 
and  preventing  the  IVelJh  from  coming  to  their  Aid.  It 
is  related  of  Elfieda,  that  having  had  a  very  hard  Labour 
with  her  firft  Child,  {he  made  a  refolution  never  to  come 
into  the  like  Cafe  again,  and  was  as  good  as  her  Word, 
prom  thenceforward  (lie  wholly  devoted  herfelf  to  Arms, 
and  like  a  true  Amazon,  gave  proofs  of  her  courage  in  all 
the  King  her  Brothel's  Wars  with  the  Danes.  She  was 
generally  ftiled  [  not  only  Lady  and  £hiecn,  but]  King, 
in  admiration  of  her  Manlike  and  Royal  Abilities. 

Mean  while,   Ethelward,  though  abfent,  was  not   idle. 


Malmsbury  fays  he  held  the  Country  as  a  Fief  of  the .. 
Crown,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  German  Princes 
hold  their  Territories  of  the  Empire  (S).  Of  this,  Elfieda 
his  Widow's  cefiion  to  the  King  her  Brother  of  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Oxford,  is  a  farther  Proof.  If  Ethelrcd, 
had  been  only  Governor  or  Viceroy,  Elfieda  would  have 
had  no  right  to  refign  thefe  two  Places,  fince  they  would 
not  have  belonged  to  her  (9). 

Elfieda  having  taken  upon  her  the  Government  of  Mer-$**-  A"n- 
cia,  after  Etbelred's  Death ,  followed  the  example  of  her  h^™,^. 
Father  and  Brother,  in  fortifying  Towns,  to.  takeaway 
from  the  Danes  all  hopes  of  fettling  in  Mercia  again. 
Among  the  Places  fhe  repaired,  or  fortified,  thefe  are  the 
Chief,  Warwick,  Tamworth ,  IVedensbury,  Charbury, 
Eadsbury,  and  Chejler  (10).  This  laft  had  lain  in  ruins 
for  fome  Time  (11).  When  Elfieda  had  taken  thefe 
Precautions,  fhe  carried  her  Arms  into  Wales  (12),  and 
after  feveral  victories,  obliged  the  Weljh  to  become  her. 
Tributaries. 

The  year  915,  as  fome  affirm,    is  memorable  for  the_  9rS# 


Upon  leaving  England,  he  applied  to  France,  and  obtained     founding  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  by  King  Edward,  fr^"^* 
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a  powerful  aid  of  Normans.  With  thefe  forces  he  landed 
in  Effex  {z),  and  eafily  became  Mailer  of  that  Kingdom. 
Edward,  not  expecting  his  Enemy  could  have  been  fo 
foon  ready  to  make  a  frefh  attempt,  had  taken  care  only 
to  guard  Mercia  againft  the  Northumbrian-Danes,  imagin- 
ing Effex  to  be  in  no  danger.  The  arrival  of  the  Normans 
rouzed  the  Danes  of  Northumberland  and  Eajl-Anglia ,  and 
caufed  them  to  refolve  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favor  of  Ethel- 
ward.  Accordingly  they  take  up  arms  again,  and  throw- 
ing themfelves  into  Mercia,  ravage  the  Country  inhabited 
by  the  Englijh  in  a  mercilefs  manner  ( 3 ).  Edward,  not 
without  extreme  regret,  faw  himfelf  forced  to  bear  their 
Infults,  till  he  could  draw  his  Troops  together,  which  he 
had  difmiffed,  as  believing  he  fhould  not  want  them  fo 
foon.  The  moment  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  Army,  he 
nude  the  Danes  pay  dear  for  the  mifchief  they  had  done 
the  Englijh.  In  this  War  he  gained  fo  many  Victories, 
that  the  Danes  loft  all  hopes  of  throwing  off  the  Englijh 
yoke,  and  his  Coufin  of  mounting  the  Throne.  At  length 
Ethelward  being  flain  in  Battle  (4),  and  the  Daniflj  for- 
ces confiderably  diminifhed,  they  were  not  able  to  carry 
on  the  War  with  that  vigour  they  begun  it.  However, 
they  continued  it  two  years  after  Ethelward's  Death.  But 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repair  their  Loffes,  they 
fued  for  Peace  (5);  which  Edward  readily  granted  them, 
on  condition  they  would  acknowledge  him  for  Sovereign 
as  they  had  done  his  Father,  and  the  Normans  forthwith 
return  to  France. 

!  This  Peace  could  not  hold  long  between  two  neigh- 
bouring Nations  fo  exafperated  againft  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly after  three  years,  the  War  was  renewed  (6).  It 
proved  fatal  to  the  Danes,  who  loft  in  a  very  little  time 
two  Battles  (7).     Edward,    who  knew   how  to  improve 

.his  Victories,  took  from  them  feveral  Towns  in  Mercia, 
and  at  length  drove  them  quite  out  of  that  Kingdom. 
Then  it  was  that  Ethelred,  who  had  all  along  bravely 
feconded  the  King  his  Brother-in-law,  became  in   reality    fex,  and   that  London,  the  Capital  formerly  of  the  King- 


But  all  agree  not  in  this  Matter.  Some  maintain  $K.v,rf,ty  of 
Origin  of  this  famous  Univerfity  is  of  a  much  later  date.  Cambridge. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  carry  its  Antiquity  a  great  deal 
higher,  and  attribute  the  founding  of  it  to  one  Cantaber, 
a  Spaniard,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.  Some  again,  cutting  off  almoft  a 
thoufand  years  of  this  Antiquity,  are  contented  with  ailert- 
ing,  that  Sebert,  who  reigned  in  F.Jfex  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Vllth  Century,  was  the  firft  Founder.  I  fhaH  net- 
take  upon  me  to  decide  this  Difpute,  rendered  very  warm 
by  the  emulation  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
fufEcient  to  have  briefly  mentioned  the  diversity  of  opini- 
ons in  this  matter.  However,  I  cannot  forbear  obferv- 
ing,  that  if  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  was  in  being  in 
King  Sebert' %  Time,  or  even  in  Alfred's,  it  is  very  fur- 
prizine,  that  neither  Bede  in  his  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  nor 
Afferius  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  fhould  take  the  leaft  notice 
of  it. 

From  the  year  910,  when  the  War  between  the  Eng- 
lijh and  Danes  was  rekindleJ,  to  the  year  922,  we  find  in 
Hiftory  nothing  but  a  long  feries  of  Battles,  the  relation 
whereof  muft  be  unpleafant  to  the  Reader  (13).  I  fhall 
therefore  without  any  fcruple  pafs  them  over  in  Silence, 
and  mention  only  the  moft  remarkable  Confequences. 

The  Princefs  Elfieda,  Sifter  to  King  Edward,  died  dur-      918. 
ing  this  War  (14),  leaving  an  only  Daughter,   named  E If-  **•  f'->:»fi 
wina,  then  marriageable.     Elfieda,  as  was  faid,  fucceeded  SaK.  Ann'."' 
her  Husband   in   the  Sovereignty  of  Mercia  :  I  fay  Save-  Hunting. 
reignty,  becaufe  it  was  certainly  more  than  a  bare  Govern-  '•  5- 
ment.     But  not  to  give  wrong  notions  of  this  matter,  it 
will  be  proper  toconfider  the  ftate  of  Mercia  at  the  Time 
I  am  fpeaking  of.     Hiftorians  not  having  clearly  expreffed 
themfelves,  have  left  us  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
Point.     It  muft   be  remembred,  that  Ethelred,  with  the 
Title  of  Earl  of  Mercia,  was  in  pofleffion  only  of  London 
and  its  Territory,  or  at  moft  of  the  County  of  Middle- 


Earl  of  Mercia  ;  but  was  not  long  fo.  He  was  taken 
out  of  the  World  by  Death,  almoft  as  foon  as  that  whole 
Province  was  united  under  his  Government.  This  Earl 
was  not  barely  Governor  or  Viceroy  of  Mercia  :  He  had 
fome  particular  Power,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to   learn   from   the    Hiftorians  that  fpeak    of  it. 


dom  of  Effex,  was  become  the  Metropolis  of  Mercia. 
Afterwards,  Ethelred'a  narrow  territories  being  much  en- 
larged by  his  conquefts  upon  the  Mercian-Danes,  Alfred's 
prefent  to  his  Son-in-law  was  become  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  raife  the  jealoufy  of  the  new  King,  and  make  him 
apprehenfive  of  Etbclred's  fucceffors  growing  too   power- 


Field 
This  Peace  was  concluded  at  Yttingafrdj  fuppofed  to  be  Iffprdmax  Chrifi-Cburcb 


(i)  This  year,  90?.,  a  Battle  was  fought  between  the  Kentijbmtn  and  the  Dane!  at  Holme,  or  Holmewood  in  Suffex.  Sax.  Ann.  Flor.  Wore,  places  it 
under  the  year  904,  and  Huntingd.   in  the  12th  year  of  King  Edward,  p.  353. 

(2)  Brompton  lays,   he  landed  in  Nortbttmbria,  the  fame  year  he  went  away,  and  came  the  next  year   by  Sea  to  Effex.  p.  832. 

(3)  They  over-ran  and  fpoiled  all  Mercia,  as  far  as  Creeklade  in  Wiltjhin,  and  there  palling  the  Thames,  carried  away  whatever  they  could  find  in 
Brard:n  Forell  in  the  fame  County.  In  the  mean  time  King  Edward  purfued  them,  and  wafted  all  the  Country  that  lies  between  the  Devil's  Dileb 
upon  New-market  Heath,  and  the  Oufe.  Ed-ward  recalled  his  Forces  from  thence,  but  the  Kemijhmtn  flaying  behind,  were  furrounded  by  the  Dar.es ; 
whereupon  time  followed  a  fmart  Engagement,  in  which  feveral  were  killed  on  both  Sides,  and  among  the  reft  Ethelward ;  but  the  Danes  got  the  Vic- 
t<  ry.     .'.i.v.  Ann.     Huntingd.  p.  352. 

(4)  The  Saxon  Annals  tell  us,  the  Battle  was  obftinatc  and  bloody  on  both  Sides;  the  King  loft  the  Earls  Sigulfind  Sigelm,  with  many  more  of  hi: 
Nobles.  On  the  Danes  part  was  (lain  Eo'.iuk  their  King,  with  »  greater  number  than  of  the  Engljh,  though  they  had  the  honour  of  keeping  the  Fiel< 
and  burying  their  dead.     Sax.  Aon.  905. 

f5)  S.  Dumlm.  fays,  that  Edward  was  forced  to  maize  Peace,  p.  133. 
in  Hamfjhtrc     Sax.  Ann.     Huntingd.  p.  3C2.     Hived,  p.  421.     Bnmpt. 

{b)  Tiie  Annals  lay  not  by  whom  the  Treaty  was  broken ;  but  Hmeden  lays  it  to  the  Charge  of  the  Danes,  p.  421.  Upon  the  renewing  of  the  War, 
King  Edktiard  fent,  Anno  910.  an  Army  of  Wcfi-Saxtms  and  Mercians  into  Northumbna,  who  plundered  that  Kingdom  for  five  weeks,  and  llew  many  of 
the  Danes,     Sax.  Ann.    Huntingd.  p.  352. 

(?)  'i'hefijl  was  in  911,  at  IVednefeld.  For  the  Danijb  Army  in  Northumberland  not  regarding  the  Peace  which  King  Edward  and  his  Son  had  made 
■with  then),  wafted  again  the  Province  of  Mercia.  In  this  Battle  were  llain  feveral  thnufands  of  the  Danes,  with  their  Kings  Ectai/s  and  Healfdin.  They 
were  fucceedfd  by  one  Reginald.  The  fecund  Battle  was  fought  at  Testenbale,  or  Tetnal  in  Stafford/hire.  Sax.  Ann.  Flor.  Wore.  Huntingd.  p.  352. 
Brcn:pton.     C.mden. 

(8)  Ethcli  .1  bore  the  Title  of  Subrcgulus  Mtrcionm.  Selden  affirms,  Suhregulus  is  the  fame  with  Ealdonnan  or  Count.  Du  Cange  fays,  it  fignifies  fome- 
times  Earl,  iometimes  Semi-Rex  or  Demi-King.  Ir.  this  laft  Senfe,  it  muft  be  underftood  with  refpect:  to  Ethelred,  according  to  this  Pallage  of  Malmjhury, 
Edwardus  duo  Regna  Merciorilm    J  Vtfi-Saxottum  conjunxirat,  Mtreicrum  nomine  tains,  auippe  eommend.itum  Duel  Ethelredo.     Rapin. 

!c,i  Ar.nogsi,  ln  November,  King  Edward  built  a  Cattle  at  Hertford. The   next  Summer  he  built  Witham  in  Effex,  and  lay  encamped  at  the 

fame  time  with  his  Forces  txMaUtm:  And  the  grcateft  part  of  Effex,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Danes,  came  in  to  him.  Sax.  Am.  Huntingd.  p.  ,.-,. 
Brmpt.  p.  S33.  'D3 

(10)  She  alio  built  or  repaired  Caftles  at  Stafford,  Bridginortb,  Runckborne  in  Cbejhirc,  and  at  Scfriate  or  Seargate.  Sax.  Ann.  Hunting.  Hived.  Thefe 
Calllts  were  built  to  fccure  the  Mercian  Frontiers  againft  the  Danijb  and  Welfb  Incurfions.     'fyr.  p.  316. 

(11)  It  was  demoliDied  by  Eefrid  King  of  Northumberland,  and  afterwards  by  the  Danes. 

(12)  And  took  Breeenar.mere  (fufpofed  to  be  Brecknock.)     She  alfo  took,  in  oiS,  Derby,  and,  in  920,  Leicefler,  Tori,  Sec.     Sax.  Ann.     Huntingd. 

(13)  Ir.r.  0I7l  thE  Danes  Hew  many  of  the  Englijh  at  Hocnorton  in  Oxford/hire;  but  a  Body  of  them  was  defeated  the  fame  year  at  Lelghton  in  Bedford- 
ll"k    0°  V'  tl>C  Dj''"  bcflcSei1  TmJ,tr  in  Noithamptonfiire,  and  Wigmore  in  Herefordjhire,  but  were  repuls'd.  The  lame  year  thev  took  Colebefter,  and  killed 

all  the  People  in  it;  but  making  an  attempt  upon  Mitdon,  they  were  b:a;en  bare  and  loll  fevetal  hundreds  of  Men.     Sax.  Ann.  Hunt.nrd.  p.  io.\    Brcmpt 
(14;  l"P"pt>  lays,  that'  in  rclpect  of  the  Cities  (he  built,  the  Callles  ihe  fo.-tified,    and  the  Armies  Die  managed,    it   might    have  been  thought  Die  had 

a  b„usr  siiTXt^MaZiVi  sf!*** ini  -vas  bwtud  in  ih:  P"th  rf  ta:  MjmiK'7  ut  si'  *"* in  Ghn*"' wfcb  ihe  ani  h" Hus" 
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fill.     However,  whilft  Elflcda  lived,  Edivard  feemed  not 
to  be  jealous  of  her  Profpcrity,    and   Ifttd  no   thoughts  of 
difpoflefling  her  of  what  fhe  had  gained  in  great  meafure 
by   her  own   Valour.     But   after  her  Death,     he  did  not 
think  fit  to  leave  her  daughter  Elfwina   in  poflefiion  of  a 
Detnefn,    which  put  it  in  her   power  to  raife  new  troubles 
EjwrJ"     in   England  by  fome  ill-contrived  Match.     And  indeed, 
apj'fdcrjwe  t]iere  arc  Hiftorians  who  affirm,    the  young  Princefs  had 
b"ll"c"wr  refolvcd   upon    marrying  a  DanUh  Prince  ( i ),    and    that 
Mercia  i« 'be  therefore  her  Uncle  deprived  her  of  her  Dominions.  He  was 
D.im-,;  and  afraid  no  doubt,  fhe  would  introduce  the  Enemies  of  the 
't'£«t"n  •'<  kingdom  into  thofe  very  Places,    that  with  fo  much  dif- 
ficulty had  been  wreftcd    out  of  their  Hands.     However 
j.  B  v.  ur.    this    be,    after  Elfcda's  Death',    he  feized   upon   Mercia, 
*"'    n"      and  carried  his  Niece  with   him  into  JFeffcx.     In  all  like- 
lihood   fhe    palfed    the   reft  of    her  days   in    a   Nunnery. 
Whether  El/'wina's    defign    of   marrying    a    Dane  was 
matter  of  feet,    or  an  invention  to  vindicate  the   King's 
proceedings  againft  his  Niece,    it  equally  proves  what  was 
before  oblcrved,  that  Ethclrcd  and  Elflcda  were  proprietors 
of  Mercia.     If  they  had  been   no  more  than  Governors, 
Edward  would  have  had  no  occafion  to  alledge  her  intend- 
ed marriage  as  a  reafon  to  deprive  her  of  the  Government ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  have  been  no  neceflity 
of  inventing  fuch  a  Pretence,  fuppofihg  there  was  no  Foun- 
dation for  it.     I  have  enlarged  a  little  on  this  Subject,  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  Right 
of  Earl  Ethclrcd. 
<j2,5  In  their  wars  with  Edward,  the  Danes  daily  loft  ground, 

&  922.  vvhilft  the  King,  who  knew  how  to  improve  his  Advan- 
*l'bt  D  iin  tages,  pufhed  them  inceflantly  without  giving  them  time 
Aim,i  n      to  breathe.     By  which  means  he  at  length  compelled  them 

Edward-  r  ,        .  y  ..  -  1      •      r> 

Floi.  Wip.    t0  lubmit,    and   own  him  once   more  tor  their  Sovereign, 
s.ix.  Am.    The  Mercian-Danes  were  the  firft  that  threw  down  their 
M.J  wdi.     Arms-     The  E°fi'Angles  followed  foon  after,  and  fubmit- 
ted  without  Terms.     The  Northumbrians  were  the  laft, 
as  being  the  moft  powerful,  ahnoft  all  Northumberland  be- 
ing inhabited  by  Danes.     The  progrefs  Edward  had  made 
in  the  other  Provinces,  convinced  them,  it  would  be  better 
to  fubinit  than  continue  a  war,  which  mult  end  in  their  ruin. 
They  were  then  governed   by   three  Kings.     Sithric  and 
Nigel  his  Brother  reigned  beyond  the  Tine,  and  Reginald, 
who  refided  at  York,  ruled  all  the  Country  between  the  Tine 
and  the  Humber.     Some  time  after,  Sithric  having  flain  his 
Brother  Nigel,  became  fole  King  of  the  North. 
Idward/.i-      The   ftate  of  the  I 'Fcljlj  depended  in   fome   meafure  on 
Wtlih '       tnat  °^  tne  Danes.     As  long  as  the  Danes  were  in  Arms, 
the  Kings  of  England  left    the  J/'iljh  peaceably   to  enjoy 
their  Liberty.     But  as  foon  as   they   had   nothing  to  fear 
from   the  North,     they   feldom  failed  to  attack  them.     At 
fuch  a  juncture  it  was,  that  Elfteda,  affifted  by  the  Troops 
of  the  King  her  Brother,    compelled  them  to  become  her 
J.  Bevour.    Tributaries.     After  her  death  the  IVcIJIj  endeavoured  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  Tribute  fhe  had  laid  upon  them,    and 
to   keep  Edward  employed,    lent  a  powerful  Aid  to  the 
Danes.     Edward,  having  then  other  affairs  upon  his  hands, 
took  no  notice  of  it :     but  as   foon  as  he  had  concluded  a 
Peace  with  the  Danes,  marched  againft  Recs  ap  Madoc{z) 
King  of  Wales,  who  was  affiled  by  Leoffreth  a  Danijh  Ge- 
neral.    After  feveral  indecifive  Skirmifhes,  Edivard  at  kill 
obtained  a  fignal  Victory,    which  reduced  the  If  elf}}  King 
to  a  neceflity  of  fuing  for  Peace,  with  a  promife  of  paying 
TMiimtxr-the  ufual  Tribute.     In  fine,    the  Britons  of  Cumberland, 
land  Britons  wi10  j^j  put  tnemfeives  uni}er  ine  Protection  of  the  Danes, 
likniil'tbc    fnbmitted  alio  to  Edward.     Some  Hiftorians  pretend,     the 
King  of       King  of  Scotland  following  their  Example,  did  Homage  for 
H>,1*w-      his  Kingdom  to  the  King  of  England.     But  the  Scots   not 
M.  Weft?"    on'y  deny  the  Fadf,  but  maintain  it  could  not  poffiblv  be, 
fince  the   word  Homage  was   never  ufed  in  Great-Britain 
'till  after  the  Norman  Conqueft.     But  this  reafon  is  notdeci- 
frve,  for  the  thing  fignified  by  that  Term  might  be  in  ufe 
under  another  name.     And  indeed,  the  Sovereignty  of  Al- 
fred and  Edward  over   the  Northumbrian  Danes  and    the 
Mercians  in  the  time  of  Ethihed  and  Elfleda,  was  nothing 
elfe  but  a  right  of  Homage  from  thofe  Countries,    though 
perhaps  the  word  was  not  then  in  ufe. 
925.  Edivard  was  enjoying  the  Fruits  of  his  Victories,   feared 

dwad's  and  refpeftcd  by  all  that  could  give  him  any  umbrage  at 
home,  and  greatly  efteemed  by  all  Princes  abroad,  when 
death  took  him  out  of  the  World  in  925,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty  four  years  (3).  He  gained  as  great  a  Reputation 
by  his  Arms  as  the  King  his  Father,  fince,  like  him,  he 
gave  Law  to  all  England,    and   procured   the  Kingdom  a 


Dull'. 


repofe.  But  if  he  equalled  the  great  Alfred  in  military 
Virtues,  it  mull  be  owned  he  wasfarfhoit  of  his  illuftiioua 
Father  in  all  other  refpects  (/)). 

He  had  Children  by  three  Wives,  the  firft  named  E" 
wina,  a  Shepherd',  Daughter,   v. a,  only  a  Concubine.     An |d*Trd  W 
Hiftorian   relates  concerning  this  Woman,    a  fort  of  Ri    .. 
mancc,    which,    on  account  of  the  Sequel,    it  will   be  ne-  Bromft. 
ceflary    to  infert.     I  call  it  a  Romance,    fince  by  the  Au- 
thors own  ewnfeflion,    it  has  no  better  Foundation  than 
lomc  old  Songs  handed  down  to  his  time (5];     much   the 
fame  with  your  Spanijh  Romances,    wherein  arc  related  fe- 
veral Stories  of  their  ancient  Kings.      'Fhe  Hiftorian  fays, 
Egwina,    a  Shepherd's  Daughter,    as  file  lay  afleep  in  the 
Fields,  dreamt  that  the  Moon  flionc  out  of  her  Womb  fo 
bright  that   all  England  was  cnlightncd   by  the  Splendor. 
Some  time  after,  fhe  took  occafion  to  relate  her  Dream  to 
an   old   Woman    that   had    been    King  Edward's  Nurfc. 
This  Woman,    who  pretended  to  interpret  Dreams,  ima- 
gining there  was   fomcthing   extraordinary    in    this,    took 
Egivina  into  her  Houfe,  and  educated  her  not  as  a  ('  iiitry 
Wench,    but   as   a  Perfon  of  Quality.     Egivina  anfwered 
all  the  old  Nurfe's  caie   and  pains  about  her,    and  in  lime 
became  an  accomplished  Beauty.     Whilft  flic  was  in   the 
Houfe  of  her  BenefacTtrcfs,  Prince  Edward,    before  he  was 
King,  happening  to  pafs  by  the  place  where  his  Nui(e  lived, 
made  her  a  Vifit.     He  call  his  Eyes  on  Egwina,  and  im- 
mediately  fell   defperately  in  Love   with  her.     His  palJion 
was  fo  violent,  that  in  the  moil  moving  and  afitCing  man- 
ner he  follicited  the  Nurfe  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the 
charming  Egwina.     The  old  Woman,    who  had  a  great 
affection  for  Edivard,    and  had  always  the  Dream  in  her 
Thoughts,  yielded  to  his  requeft,    and   brought  Egivina  to 
confent  to  what    he  defired    fo  paflionately.     1-  rom  thai  ( 
Time,  Edward  was  extremely  fond  of  Egwina,  and   hail  \'u\" '  'y 
by  her  three  Children,  of  whom  Athelfian*  the  eldeit,  fuc-    E 
ceededhim.     Alfred  the  fecond  died  before  his  Father.     The 
third  was  a  Daughter,    called  by  fome  Editha,    by  others 
Beatrix. 

By    another   Wife,    Edward  had   two   Sons  and    fi.  '-' 

Daughters,  Elfward  the  eldcft  Son  died  at  Oxford  a  fe\v/r 
Days  after  his  Father;  fo  that  he  had  no  time  to  tafte  ' 
the  fweets  of  a  Crown.  Edwin  the  fecond  was  de- 
prived of  his  juft  Rights,  and  came  to  a  tragical  End,  as 
(ball  be  related  hereafter.  Of  the  fix  Daughters,  fome 
were  married  to  poweiful  Princes,  by  the  "care  of  their 
Brother  Atheljlan,  and  others  became  Nuns.  Elfieda  the 
eldeft  was  Aubefs  of  Rarnj.yf).  Ogina  was  married  to 
Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  and  was  Mother  of 
Lewis  d'Outre  Mer.  Edilda  palled  her  Days  in  a  Mo- 
nailery.  The  fourth,  of  the  fame  Name,  was  married 
to  Hugh  the  Great,  Earl  of  Paris,  Father  of  Hu«h 
Capet.  Edgitha  was  Wife  of  Otho  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Edgiva  the  youngeft  efpoufed  Lewis  the  Blind, 
King  of  Provence,  who  had  a  Son  by  her,  named  Con- 
Jlanline. 

By  Edgiva  his  third  Wife,    Edward  had  two  Sons  and  CbSUra  b 
two  Daughters.     Edmund  and  Edred  the  two  Sons  were';,'. '*'"' 
both  Kings  of  England.     Edburga   was  a   Nun,  and    her     * 
Sifter  Edgiva  was  married    to  Lewis  Prince  of  Jquitain. 

It  is  very  probable,  this  Edgiva  was  confounded  with  her 
Sifter  of  the  fame  name  by  the  fecond  Wife,  who  was 
married  to  Lewis  King  of  Provence,  becaufe  there  was  then 
no  Prince  of  Jquitain  mentioned  in  Hiltory. 

The  Danijh  Hiftorians  give  Edward  another  Daughter 
named  Thyra,  who,  as  they  affirm,  was  Wife  of  ^Gor- 
man III,  one  of  their  Kings.  It  is  ftrange  they  fhould 
fpeak  fo  pofitively  of  a  Princefs  of  England,  unknown  to 
all  the  Englijh  Hiftorians. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,    Rollo  chief  of  Rellofrfi 
the  Normans  m  France,    had   gotten  fuch  firm  touting   in. 
Neuftria,    that    it  was  not   in  the  Power  of  the  French  m™^ 
to  drive   him   thence  ;   CL;ries  the  Simple,    then  Kins;  of  Malmlb. 
France,  was  forced,  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from  the  con-  L  fc  ''  3' 
tinual  fears  of  fo  troublefome  a  Neighbour,  to  give  him  a 
grant  of  that  part  of  Neuftria  he  was  nollefled" of,    lying 
between    the    Seine    and    the  Epte,    with    the  Title  of 
Duke  of  Normandy.     The    conditions  were,    that    Rolb 
fhould  do  Homage  to  the   Crown  of  France,    be  baptized 
and  marry  Gifelle  the  King's  Daughter.     Rollo  died,    ac-  //  ■  Dtxb. 
cording  to  AfctTa/,  in  917.     Some  place  his  death  in  924, 
and  others  with  ftill  lefs  reafon  in  928.     William  his  Son,  WlHim/if 
by  Pcppa  Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Baycux,   was  his  Sue-     "  L'% 
cefior. 


(1)  Reginald  King  of  the  Dams.     See  Tyrrel.  (2)  i.  e.  Rtes  the  Son  of  Madcc.     Rati*. 

(3)   He  died  at  Farringdon  in  Berkjhue,  and  was  buried  at  tl'inchcjier  by  his  Father.     Sax.  Ann.  Malmjb. 

(+)  He  bu:lt  and  repaired  feveral  Cafties  and  Towns  j  njioo.  Anno  91S,  he  built  two  Caftles  at  Buckingham,  one  on  each  Side  the  River  Oufe.  Anno  919, 
he  built  one  at  Bedford,  on  the  South  Side  of  the  River.  Aim  920,  he  repaired  and  fortified  Maldon  in  FJJex.  Ann:  921,  he  did  the  lame  at  Tectflcr  m 
NoTtbampnnJb'm,  Wtgmorc  in  thnfrdjhiri,  CoUbifttr  in  EJpx,  and  Huntingdon.  Anno  922,  He  built  a  Caftlc  at  Stamford.  Anno  923,  he  repaired  Tbthuall 
in  Cbejhirt  and  Mambcfler.  Anno  924,  h,e  built  a  new  Tuwn  at  A'ottingbam,  on  the  South  Side  of  theTrtnt ;  Ind  alio  one  near  Baktwclt'm  Dcrkyjbin.  Sax. 
Ann.  Huntingd.  Bromft. 

iS)  Mjgis  ex  cantilenis,  cjuam  ex  libris,  fays  Malvjbury.     The  Story  is  told  at  large  in  Bnmfton,  p.  S31.  (6)  In  Hamfjhirs. 
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ELS  WARD,  Edward's  eldeft  Son,  furviving  his 
Father  but  a  few  Days,  and  the  reft  of  the  legi- 
timate Children  being  all  under  Age,  Atbeljlan, 
Son  of  Egivina,  was  placed  on  the  Throne,  with 
the  Confent  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobility.  Though  this  Prince 
had  a  mixture  of  Bafe  and  Royal  Blood  in  his  Veins,  tbe 
lair  had  fo  far  the  afcendant,  that  the  blemifh  of  his  Birth 
was  entirely  effaced  by  his  noble  Qualities.  Alfred  his 
Grandfather  had  conferred  the  honour  of  Knighthood  upon 
him,  by  girding  him  with  a  Sword  according  to  the  Cu- 
ftom  of  thofe  days.  Edward  his  Father  had  committed 
the  care  of  his  Education  to  Earl  Etbelred  his  Brc.'her- 
in-law,  and  the  Princefs  Elfeda  h  is  Sifter,  who  did  their 
utmoft  to  train  him  up  to  Virtue.  As  he  had  been  pre- 
fent  at  all  their  Councils,  and  attended  them  in  all  their 
warlike  Expeditions,  he  had  acquired  fo  great  experience 
both  in  Military  and  Political  Affairs,  as  joined  to  his  na- 
tural Parts,  gained  him  the  efteem  of  ail  the  World.  So 
that  when  he  mounted  the  Throne,  he  Was  not  only  of 
a  fit  age,  being  then  in  his  thirtieth  year,  but  alfo  very 
capable  to  govern.  Hiftory  does  not  inform  us  what  de- 
termined the  Englijh  to  give  the  Crown  to  this  Prince, 
notwithstanding  his  illegitimate  Birth  (r).  However,  his 
Father  thought  this  defeat  a  fufficient  Reafon  to  fet  him 
by,  and  name  for  his  Succeffor  another  of  his  Sons  born 
in  Wedlock,  though  younger  than  Athcljlan.  In  all  like- 
lihood, after  the  death  of  Elfivard,  Atbelftan's  mature 
Age  and  noble  Qualities  gained  him  the  preference  before 
Edivin,  the  eldeft  of  the  legitimate  Sons,  but  too  young  to 
govern  (2). 

This  Election  however  was  not  pleafing  to  all.  Some 
of  the  principal  Lords  difdaining  to  be  governed  by  a 
Baftard  confpired  to  dethrone  Athcljlan,  and  place  Edwin 
in  his  room.  Alfred,  chief  of  the  Confpirators,  had  even 
taken  private  meafures  to  feize  Atbeljlan  at  WincheJler,  and 
put  out  his  Eyes.  This  Plot  being  difcovered,  he  was 
apprehended  by  the  King's  Order,  but  would  confefs  no- 
thing. He  obftinately  perlifted  in  protefting  his  inno- 
cency,  and  offered  to  purge  himfelf  by  Oath  in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  Pope.  Although  tljis  way  ofjuftifying  him- 
felf was  far  from  being  a  proof  of  his  Innocence,  Atbel- 
jlan was  fatisfied  with  it,  and  fent  him  to  Rome,  to  take 
his  Oath  before  Pope  John.  Perhaps  he  was  unwilling  to 
begin  his  Reign  with  Blood,  or  it  may  be,  was  appre- 
henfive,  the  treating  too  feverely  a  perfon  of  the  firft 
Rank,  would  draw  upon  him  the  ill-will  of  the  Nobles. 
Shortly  after,  word  was  fent  him  from  Rome,  that  Alfred 
having  fworn  his  Innocence  before  the  Pope,  fuddenly  fell 
into  a  fainting  fit,  which  lading  three  days,  ended  with 
his  Life ;  and  that  the  Pope,  convinced  by  this  accident 
of  Alfred's  Perjury,  had  ordered  his  Body  to  remain  in 
the  Englijh  College  'till  the  King's  pleafure  fhould  be  known. 
Atbeljlan,  pleafed  with  being  thus  rid  of  his  Enemy  with- 
out having  directly  contributed  to  his  death,  confented  he 
fhould  have  Chriftian  burial.  However,  his  Lands  were 
confifcated,  and  given  to  Malmsbury- Monajlery.  The 
King  took  care  to  infert  in  the  Grant  the  whole  Confpi- 
racy,  to  teftify  to  the  world  that  he  dedicated  to  God  what 
was  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  new  troubles  were  preparing  for  the 
Kin».  As  the  Danes,  fettled  in  England,  had  been  fub- 
dued  by  force,  they  thought  it  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  means  to  fhake  oft*  their  voke.  The  death  of  Ed- 
ward,  and  the  confpiracy  of  Alfred,  affording  them,  as 
they  imagined,  a  favourable  opportunity  to  revolt,  they 
had  begun  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  obliged  Atbeljlan  to 
march  into  their  Country.  He  would  doubtlefs  have  met 
with  more  refinance,  had  he  given  them  time  to  make 
greater  Preparations.  But  as>they  had  not  yet  drawn  their 
Forces  together,  they  were  [o  furprized  by  the  arrival  of 
the  King  on  their  Frontiers,  that  without  endeavouring  to 
defend  thcmfelves,  they  returned  to  their  Allegiance.  Sitb- 
ric,  one  of  their  Kings  (3),  went  and  fued  for  Peace, 
upon  what  terms  the  King  was  pleafed  to  impofe.     Atbel- 


jlan being  defirous  to  live  in  Peace  with  the  Danes,  that 
he  might  have  time  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  Throne,  not 
only  pardoned  his  Revolt,  but  gave  him  his  Sifter  Editha  in 
Marriage,  on  condition  he  would  receive  Baptifm  (4). 

The  troubles  in  the  North  being  thus  appealed,  Atbeljlan  Atlelftani 
marched  back  to  JVcffex,    where  advice  Was  brought  him  ''J"im  '*f^ 
foon  after  of  Sitbric's  Death,  who  by  a  former  Marriage  had  North. 
left  two  Sons  (5),  An/a f  and  Godfrid.     As  the  Hiftories  ofSaJ-  Ar'- 
thofe  times  are  not  very  particular,    we.  are  jynorant  Ot  the  Hummed, 
reafon  of  Atbeljlan 's  refolving  to  deprive  thefe  two  Princes  fcUvcd. 
of  their  Father's  Dominions.     However  that  be,  as  foon  as 
he  heard  of  Sitbric's  Death,  he  returned  at  the  head  of  his 
Army  into  Northumberland.     His  march  was  fo  expeditious, 
that  Anlaff  and  Godfrid '(6),  as  well  as  Reginald,  another 
Danijh  Kingrefiding  at  York,  had  fcarcc  time  to  efcape  fal- 
ling into  his  hands.     Their  hafty  flight  gave  him  opportu-  f>  /"*"*& 
nity  of  becoming  matter  of  all  Northumberland,  except  the  btjjjnj 
Cattle  of  Tork. 

Though  he  had  taken  care  to  fecure  his  Conqueft,  by 
placing  ftrong  Garrifons  in  all  the  Towns,  he  was  uneafy  at 
the  efcape  of  the  three  Danijli  Princes.     He  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  them  in  his  power,  but,  with  regard  to 
two,  the  thing  was  impoffible.     It  was  not  known  what 
was  become  of  Reginald,    and  Anlaff "was  fled  into  Ireland, 
where  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  come  at  him.     Atbeljlan  Anintenieia 
therefore  was  forced  to  be  fatisfied  with  requiring  Co>iflantine%'°ff^ 
King  of  Scotland  to  deliver  up  Godfrid,  who  had  retired  in-  endseoiUai, 
to  his  Dominions.     Conjlantine  being  fenfible,  he  was  not  Malmtt. 
in  condition  to  deny  any  thing  to  a  Prince  at  the  head  of  fo 
powerful  an  Army,  promifed  to  deliver  the  Prince  into  his 
hands,  and  give  him  a  meeting  at  Dacor  (7).     But  whilft 
he  was  preparing  for  his  Journey,  Godfrid  made  his  efcape, 
either  through    the  negligence  or  connivance  of  Conjlan- 
tine, who    however  went  to  meet  Athcljlan  accompanied 
with  Eugenius  King  of  Cumberland.     Atbeljlan  admitted  *"*"B*  ". 
Conjlantine's  excufes  for  the  Danijh  Prince's  efcape.     But  if^m™ "„} 
the  Englijh  Hiftorians  are  to  be  credited,  he  obliged  both  the  Conftantine. 
Kings  to  do  Homage  for  their  Kingdoms  (8).     However,  Buchanan. 
the  Scots  pofitively  deny  that  England  had  ever  any  right  of 
Sovereignty  over  Scotland  'till  the  twelfth  Century.     But 
this  difpute,    which  was  never  decided,    will  for  the  future 
be  dropt,  fince  England  and  Scotland  make  now  but  one 
Kingdom. 

Before  Atbeljlan  quitted  the  North,  Godfrid  made  an  At-  Codfnd'i 
tempt  upon  Tork,  by  means  of  the  Cattle,  where  he  had  ^'V* 
ftill  fome  Friends  (9).  But  miffing  his  aim,  he  put  to 
Sea,  where  for  fome  time  he  exercifed  Piracy.  At  length, 
tired  with  that  way  of  Life,  he  furrendered  himfelf  to  the 
King  of  England,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  allowed 
him  a  handfome  Penfion.  Some  time  after,  upon  fome 
difguft  or  ill-grounded  fufpicion,  he  withdrew  again,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of. 

Anlaff,  a  Prince   of  greater  Abilities  than  his  Brother,  An^ff mj 
took  better  meafures  for  his  Reftoration.     He  had  retired  c°n(t,*t,"e 
into  Inland,    where    being  informed   that    the    King   of "AthefftaoT 
Scotland  was  difpleafed   with  Athcljlan,    believed  he  might 
make  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  perfuade  him  to  efpoufe 
his  Caufe.     To  that  end,  he  came  into  Scotland  and  inti- 
mated to  Conjlantine,  that  he  had  reafon  to  fear  the  worft 
from  the  King  of  England.     He  reprefented  to  him,  that  Milmft. 
Atbeljlan  having  by  furprize  feized  upon  Northumberland,  «*""**■ 
without  any  the  leaft  Pretence,  might  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and  therefore  it  was  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  prevent  him.     To  this  he  added  the 
offer  of  a  powerful  aid  from  Ireland,    alluring  him,  with 
that  increafe  of  ftrength    he  might  eafily  drive  Athcljlan 
out  of  Northumberland,    and  free  himfelf  from  a  trouble- 
fome  and  dangerous  Neighbour,    by  reftoring  that  King- 
dom to  the  Danes,    who  would  ferve  as  a  barrier  againft 
England.     Anlaff  found   no  great  difficulty  to  prevail  with 
the  King  of  Scotland,  who,  betides  his  being  fecretly  ex- 
afperated  at  the  haughty  reception  he  met  with  at  the  late 
Interview,  was  grown  uneafy  at  Athelftans  Succeffes,    and 
apprehenfive  of  being  invaded  himfelf.     He  refolved  there- 


(l)  Malm/bury  fays,  that  there  was  no  other  Objection  againft   him  but  this,  if  it  was  true,  p.  48. 

(x)  Atbeljlan  was  cruvmed  at  Kmgjlon  ufm  Thames  by  Atbelm  Auhbiih.jp  of  Canterbury.  This  Ceremony  of  Crowning  and  Anointing  the  Englijh  Kings 
was,  in  all  probability,  firft  ufed  in  the  Reign  of  Alfred, 

(3)  King  of  the  Northumbrians.     Malm/bury,  p.  4.3. 

(4)  She  was  Daughter  to  Eebward  and  Egiv:na.  After  Sitbric's  Death,  (who  lived  but  one  year  after  his  Marriage,)  (he  became  a  Nun  at  Pole/worth  in 
Wat^iuickjhire.  F/or.  Wore.  Malntfb.  jfo.lVall.ngford  fays,  that  Sitbrie  upon  his  Marriage  with  Editha,  was  advanced  by  Atbeljlan  to  the  Title  of  King, 
and  that  he  gave  him  for  his  Kingdom  all  the  Country  from  the  River  Tec:,  as  far  as  Edinburgh  j  from  which  time  the  Danes  began  to  fettle  in  thofe  Parts, 
who  before  rambled  about  all  over  England.     Sec  Tyrrel,  p.  330. 

1 5)  FJor.  IVor.  more  probably  fuppofes  Anlaff 'not  to  have  been  the  Son  of  Sitbrie  King  of  Northumberland,  but  of  another  of  that  name,  King  of  Inland, 
aid  who  had  married  the  Daughter  of  Conjlantine,  p.  603.     Brompt.  S39. 

(6)  Huntingdon  and  Bremfton  call  him  the  Father  of  Reginald,  p.  354.,  838.     Malmjbury  calls  him  AUulpb,  p.  4.S, 

(7)  Daere  in  Cumberland.     Cam.i. 

(8)  This  Homage  is  mentioned  neither  in  the  Saxxs  Annals,  nor  in  RUrianus  Smjjw  nj  Fitn/ne  of  Wortejlcr, 
it    But  Atbeljltn  uuJc  it  mi  pulled  it  down.     Mal'njburf,  p.  50, 
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fore  to  imbark  in  this  Enterprize ;  and  having  concerted 
Meafurcs  with  Anlajf,  they  parted  in  order  to  go  and  pre- 
pare what  each  had  engaged  to  provide. 

Mean  while  Atheljlan,  having  viewed  his  Garrifons, 
and  taken  all  the  Precautions  he  thought  proper  to  fecure 
his  late  Conquefts,  was  returned  into  IVeffex,  where  he 
remained  in  Peace,  not  knowing  what  his  Enemies  had 
plotted  againft  him.  Shortly  after,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
War  with  Howe/  King  of  IVales.  This  new  Enemy  was 
raifed  by  Conjlantine,  to  keep  him  employed  againft  the 
Wlljb,  whilft  he  and  Anlaff  fhou\&  invade  Northumberland. 
Atheljlan,  by  his  expedition,  broke  all  the  meafurcs  of 
the  King  of  Scotland.  The  moment  he  was  informed 
of  the  Motions  of  the  JVelfli,  and  the  Aid  fent  them  by 
Conjlantine,  he  marched  into  Wales,  and  giving  Hoivel 
Battle  obtained  a  complete  Victory  (i).  After  this  happy 
Succefs,  he  augmented  the  Tribute  paid  by  that  Prince  to 
England  (2). 

This  War  being  thus  ended,  Atheljlan  approached  the 
Borders  of  Scotland,  to  make  Conjlantine  repent  of  his  af- 
fifting  the  Weljh.  As  foon  as  he  entered  the  Enemy's 
Country,  he  took  fome  Towns,  and  gave  the  Scots  rea- 
fon  to  dread  more  confiderable  LoiTes.  As  Anlajf  was  not 
yet  arrived  with  the  promifed  Supplies,  Conjlantine  durft 
not  Venture  to  engage  alone  in  this  War  againft  fo  power- 
ful an  Enemy,  who  was  already  in  his  Dominions,  and 
in  condition  to  carry  on  his  Conquefts  much  further. 
Wherefore,  to  gain  time  till  the  Irijh  joined  him,  ho  fucd 
for  Peace.  Atheljlan  readily  granted  his  requeft,  being  ex- 
tremely defirous  to  make  that  Prince  his  Friend,  for  fear 
he  fhould  countenance  the  Infurreclions  of  the  Northum- 
brians. For  this  reafon  he  reftored  to  him  all  the  Places 
he  had  conquered  in  Scotland,  in  expectation  of  gaining  by 
this  Generality  a  Prince  whofe  Friendfhip  it  was  his  Intereft 
to  cultivate.  Some  Hiftorians  however  affirm,  Atheljlan 
obliged  Conjlantine  to  do  him  Homage  for  Scotland.  But 
this  is  what  the  Scffi  will  never  allow. 

Atheljlanm  Gcnerofity  was  not  fufficient  to  hinder  Con- 
jlantine from  purfuing  the  Execution  of  his  firft  Projexfts. 
He  rather  haftened  his  Preparations  the  more,  being  ex- 
tremely vexed,  he  mould  be  forced  to  receive  Obligations 
from  a  Prince  whom  he  always  confidered  as  his  Enemy. 
Mean  while,  Atheljlan  was  returned  to  IVeJfex,  where  he 
hoped  to  enjoy  fome  Repofe,  as  he  faw  nothing  about  him 
likely  to  give  him  any  Difturbance.  But  he  met  at  home 
in  his  own  Family  with  what  troubled  him  more  than  any 
thing  the  War  could  occafion. 

A  certain  Court-Lord,  Enemy  to  Prince  Edwin  the 
King's  Brother,  accufed  the  young  Prince  of  being  con- 
cerned in  Alfred's  Confpiracy.  The  King  too  readily  gave 
Ear  to  this  Accufation.  He  was  eafily  induced  to  believe 
that  a  Prince  in  whofe  favour  the  Confpiracy  was  formed 
was  not  innocent.  It  may  be  too,  he  was  not  forry  to 
find  him  guilty,  as  it  gave  him  an  Opportunity  to  difpatch 
him  out  of  the  way.  However,  he  would  not  put  him 
to  death  publickly,  but  ordered  him  to  be  expofed  to  the 
Fury  of  the  Waves  in  a  VelVel  without  Sails  or  Rudder. 
The  young  Prince  went  on  board  protefting  his  Innocence, 
but  finding  the  King  inexorable,  he  caff,  himfelf  head- 
long into  the  Sea  (3).  Atheljlan  at  firft  was  fecretly 
pleafed  with  this  Occafion  to  deftroy  his  Brother ;  but 
the  moment  he  had  gratified  his  Paffion,  was  feized 
with  grievous  Remorfe.  To  quiet  his  Confcience  he  was 
advifed  to  atone  for  his  Crime  by  fome  meritorious  AiSl. 
With  this  View  he  founded  the  Abby  of  Middleton  in  Dor- 
fctjhire  (4),  where  Prayers  were  offered  to  Heaven,  Day 
and  Night,  for  him  and  his  Brother's  Soul.  The  Hifto- 
rians add  (5),  that,  not  content  with  this,  he  fubmitted 
to  a  feven  Years  Penance,  but  do  not  inform  us  wherein  it 
confifted.  Edwin's  Accufer  had  not  reafon  long  to  rejoice 
at  the  Succefs  of  his  malicious  Calumnies.  One  day  as  he 
waited  at  Table  with  the  King's  Cup,  one  of  his  Feet 
flipping,  he  would  certainly  have  fallen,  had  he  not  by  the 
Nimblenefs  of  the  other  recovered  himfelf.  Whereupon 
lie  jokingly  fays,  See  how  one  Brother  helps  another.     This 


Jeft  coft  him  his  Life.  Atheljlan,  who  overheard  What 
he  laid,  taking  it  tor  a  Reproach  or  Banter  upon  him, 
ordered  him  to  be  executed  immediately,  and  thus  re- 
venged his  Brothei's  Death  by  That  of  his  falfe  Accu- 
fer (6). 

Whilft  thefe   things  patted  at  Court,    Conflaniir.e  con-  C  nftanriju 
tinued  his  Preparation,  foi   the  execution  of  the  Projecl 
concerted  between   him    and  Anlajf.     This    laft,     whom  ,,,„,,     ,    ,,; 
fome  groundlcfly  ftile  King  of  Ireland,    had   found  means  c-'x.  Anr£ 
to  engage  in  the  League,  the  Irijh,  IVclth,  and  No. 'hum-  ^ 
brian  Danes,   who  ardently  deflred  to  have  a  Kino;  of  their  H 
own  Nation  on  the  Throne.     Anlajf  appeared  as  head  of 
this  League,    though  Conjlantine  was  no  lefs  concerned  in 
it,  the    War    being  carried    on  chiefly    at    his  Expence. 
This  Projecl  was  managed  fo  privately,  that  Anlajf 'enter- 
ed the  Humbcr  with  a  Elect  of  fix  hundred  Sail,    and  in- 
vaded Northumberland  before  Atheljlan  had  any  Intelligence 
of  his   Motions.     With   fo  confiderable  Eorces,    and  the 
AlTiltancc  of  the  Danes  fettled  in  thofc  Parts,  he  eafily  be- 
came Mafter  of    feveral  fmall   ill-guarded   Towns.     But 
the  fortified  Places  that  were  well  garrifoned  by  the  Eng- 
lijl),  flopped  his  Progrefs,  and  gave  Atheljlan  time  to  draw 
his  Army  together.     He  ufed    fo   great  expedition,    that 
he   furprifed  the    two  confederate  Princes.      They  were 
now  upon  the  March  towards  Bcmicia,    in  order  to  con- 
quer   it  for  the  King  of  Scotland,    but  found   they  were 
obliged  to  turn  back  and  oppof'e  King  Atheljlan,  who  was 
very  near  them,    when  they  imagined  him  as  yet  employ- 
ed  in    his  Preparations.     The  two  Armies  met  at  Bru- 
nanburgh  (7),   where  a  bloody  Battle  was  fought.    Victory 
declared  for  Atheljlan,  and  the  Allies  loft  Conjlantine  King 
of  Scotland,    fix  other  Irijh  or  IVeljh  Kings,    and  twelve 
Earls  and  General  Officers.  This  Victory  was  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  Valour  of  Turketul,  the  King's  Coufin,    who' 
was  afterwards  Abbot  of  Croyland.     Atheljlan  after  win- 
ning this  Battle,  eafily  extended  his  Conquefts  farther  into 
Scotland,    and  chaftifed  the  Weljb  by  railing  their  Tribute 
to  twenty  Pound  weight  of  Gold,  three  hundred  of  Silver, 
and  twenty  five  thoufand  Head  of  Cattle.     Befides,  they 
were  pent  up  beyond  the  JVye,  and  loft  all    the  Country 
between  that  River  and  the  Severn.   As  for  the  Northum- 
brian Danes,  who  had  openly  fided  with  the  Allies,  Athel- 
jlan for  a  Punifhment  encreafed  their  Yoke,    and  kept  for 
the  future  a  ftricter  hand  over  them.     After  he  had  fettled  Maltnst. 
the  Affairs  of  the  North,  he  marched  againft  the  Cornt/h 
Britons,  who  had  likewife  affifted  the  Confederates.     He 
took  Exeter,  formerly  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  carefully  repaired  and   fortified.     From  that  time, 
the  Britons  were  forced  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamar,  which 
ferved  for  a  Boundary  to  the  two  Nations.     They  were, 
before  this  Expedition,  mixed  with  the  Engllfi  in  fome  of 
the  JVeJlern  Counties. 

In    almoft  every  page  of  the   Hiftorics  of  thofe  Days,  Mimchi 
we  meet  with  Miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  the  Friends  **   '  '"• 
and  Protectors  of  the  Monks.     Atheljlan  who   had  been  'v;,  ,  ur) 
a  good   Benefactor  to  them,  with  intent  to  atone   for  the  Bron'pt. 
murder  of  his  Brother,  was  a  great  favourite  with  them.  Fordun,  I.+. 
Accordingly  they  have  not  failed   to  give  him   the  ufualCZ3' 
marks  of  their   Gratitude.     They  fay,    at  the   word    of 
St.  John  of  Beverly,  he  ftruck  his  Sword  three  Yards  deep 
in  a  folid  Rock,  which  yielded  like  Butter.     They  tells  us 
alfo,  that  having  loft  his  Sword  in  the  Battle  of  Brunan- 
burgh,  another  from  Heaven  came  and  fneathed  itfelfin  his 
Scabbard.     But  it  would  be  loft  time  to  relate  all  the  Mi- 
racles the  Monks  have  thought  fit  to  fluff  their  Hiftories 
with.     It  will  not  be  amifs  however   to  note,    that  th6 
Cuftom  of  embellifhing  all  remarkable  Events  with  Mira- 
cles, was  in  fafhion  for  feveral  Ages. 

I  ffiall  conclude  the  Reign  of  Atheljlan  with  an  Incident,  Ht  -•■■  ■:• 
the  beft  Hiftorians  have  thought  worth  their  Notice.     A**" 
few  days  before  the  Battle  of  BrUnanhargh^  Anlaff  wanting 
to  know  the  Pofture  of  the  Enemy,  went  into  the  Englijh  Sm 
Camp  difguifed  like  a  Harper,  as  Alfred  the  Greet  had  for-  M 
merly  done.     But  notwithftanding  his  Difguile,    he  was 
known  by  a  Soldier,  who  however  luffered  him  to  go  away 


Main 


(j)  Euthe  reftored  Htnocl  (and  Conjlw.ttnt)  to  their  Kingdoms,  faying,  It  teas  mere  glorious  to  make  a  Kixg,  tban  to  be  ore-  Malmfi.  p.  4S.  Brtr-.pt.  S33 . 
(2;  Mahr.sbury  intimates  it  was  he  who  riift  laid  it  on.     See  him  p.  50. 

(3)  With  the  Prince  was  put  on  board  his  Elquire,  who  after  the  Prince  had  caft  himfelf  into  the  Sea,  was  refolded  to  fave  himfelf  if  he  cculd,  and  meet- 
ing with  better  Fortune,  was  driven  on  Shore  at  a  Place  call'd  tl'hitfand,  on  the  Coaft  of  Pieardy.     Mahal.    '■' 

(4)  Now  called  Melton- Abhy ;  it  lies  three  Milei  North  of  the  Piddle.     The  greateft  Part  of  it  is  (till  Handing,   as  having  been  the  Scat  of  the  Tret 

ever  f.ncc  its  Diffoluticn  ;   from  whom  i<  is  lately  come  to  the  Luttertlls  of  DunjUr-CaJiie,   by  the  Marriage  of  the  Heireis  of  Sir  Joan  •fregtrn.-e.'l.     Cc:td. 
Add.  to  Dorfajbire. 

(c)  Br:mpton  ?.nd  Malmsb. 

(6)  As  the  Affair  of  Ed-.uin  is  the  only  thing  that  follies  the  Memory  of  Atbtlftan,  Malmtbury,  who  relates  it,  difbclieves  the  whole  Story,  bet  ::  t  if  his 
great  ICindncli  to  his  oth  r  Brothers  and  S;ftcts,  and  owns  it  was  grounded  only  on  irme  0!d  Ballads.  Htmtingdm  ipeaks  of  the  Lois  of  Edm  )r  Sea,  but  men- 
tions it  as  a  frd  Acc-dent,  and  a  great  Misfortune  to  Atbeljlan.  Bretrpten  indeed  delivers  it  as  a  certain  Truth.  But  Bucbaran  the  .V  '  D  fuch. 
was  his  Malice  to  this  King"s  Memory)  makes  Atbeffan  not  only  to  have  procured  the  Death  of  his  Brother  Edwin,  but  alfo  of  h:s  Father  King  Ecveard, 
Whom  he  therefore  fancies  to  have  been  call'd  the  Martyr  ;  and  not  content  with  this  neither,  adds,  that  he  put  to  Death  his  Brother  Edred  alio.  Mete 
Wiflalccj  can  fcaice  be  committed  in  fo  few  Lines  ;  for  in  the  firft  Place,  it  is  agreed  by  all  our  Hiftorians,  that  King  Ed-a-ard  died  a  natuial  Death  ;  tr.d 
as  lor  him  whom  he  calls  the  Martyr,  he  wasSon  of  King  Edgar,  nor  did  he  begin  to  reign  till  above  a  hundred  and  titty  l  can  after.  But  as  fcr  v  bat 
BMbar.au  object*  againft  fome  of  onr  late  Hiftorians  for  making  Ct,»Jia»tine  to  do  Homage  for  Satlavd  to  Atbi'ijUv,  he  lecros  to  be  in  the  right,  ice  Nai  :t  ---. .-. 

(7)  Suppos'd  to  be  Bromfcrd,  near  Bromridge,  in  filortbumbirtar.d j   though  feme  think  it  was  femewhere  nearer  the  Hmmber.     In  the  Del'crifticn  of  this 
battle,  the  Hiftorians  and  Poets  of  that  Age  are  extraordinary  full  of  Rapture  and  Be  mbaft.     The  Saxon  sttwa.'ift,  wont  to  be  feber  and  fuccT.ct,  launches 
cut   ftrangely  upon  this  Occafion.     Sax.  Arm.  938.  Axmittjhr  in  the  Borders    of  Dcvor.jbire    is  famous    for    the  Tombs   of  the  Sun  Pnncc:   fl-in  in  this  ' 
Battle  "i   Bninanburfb,   and  brought  hitfeer  after  their  Death.     Camden,  Vol.  I.  p.  +4.     Alter  tiiis  Victory,  Aitdfen  tock  C-.-mbrrlard  and  Wtfmmla*A 
tr,.m  the  Sriti,  and  recovered  NerttjumbsrLzd  from  the  Danes, 

N'.  VI.  Vol.  L.  Cc  undifcovered. 
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undifcovered.  As  foon  as  the  Soldier  thought  him  fafe,  he 
to'.d  Athel/lan  what  had  happened,  and  advifed  him  to  re- 
move his  Tent,  judging  Anlaff  had  fome  defign  upon  that 
Quarter.  Heexcufed  himfelf  for  not  having  difcovered  this 
Secret  fooner,  by  faying,  be  had  formerly  given  his  Mili- 
tary Oath  to  Anlaff,  and  therefore  could  not  refolve  to  betray 
him.  Atheljlan  forgave  him,  and  followed  his  Advice, 
which  he  foon  found  to  be  of  great  confequence.  The 
next  Night  the  Danijh  Prince,  with  a  Body  of  chofen 
Troops,  attacked  the  Englijh  Camp,  and  penetrated  to  the 
verv  place  where  he  had  feen  the  King's  Tent.  A  Bifhop 
(coming  to  the  Camp  that  Night,  and)  accidentally  pitch- 
ins;  his  Tent  in  the  fame  place,  was  flain  with  all  his 
Followers. 

Atheljlan  out-lived  the  Victory  of  Brunanburgh  but  three 
Years.  He  died  a  natural  Death  in  941,  in  the  forty 
fixth  year  of  his  Age,  and  the  fixteenth  of  his  Reign  (1). 
Hiftorians  have  dilated  on  the  glorious  Succefs  of  his  Arms, 
but  much  more  on  the  Miracles  Heaven  wrought  in  his 
favour.  But  without  infilling  on  the  wonders  his  Hiftory 
abounds  with,  I  fhall  content  my  felf  with  giving  him 
this  Commendation  :  His  Merits  made  him  to  be  equally 
feared  by  his  Neighbours,  beloved  by  his  Subjects,  and 
refpecled  by  the  greateft  Princes  in  Europe  (2).  The  Em- 
peror Otho,  and  Hugh  the  Great  his  Brothers-in-law,  gave 
him  frequent  demonftrations  of  their  Efteem,  by  making 
him  conliderable  Prefents.  The  noble  Matches  he  made 
for  thofe  of  his  Sifters  who  preferred  the  Marriage-ftate  to  a 
Chiller  1  are  clear  Evidences  of  his  great  Reputation  in  the 
World.  His  Sifter  Ogina,  Widow  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
King  of  Prance,  being  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Eng- 
land with  her  Son  Lewis,    who  from  thence  had  the  Sir- 


name  ©f  Outremer,  he  gave  them  an  h'or.surable  Reception 
and  furnifhed  them  with  all  things  necefl'ary  during  their 
Exile.  It  is  even  affirmed,  his  Application  and  Credit  did 
not  a  little  contribute  to  the  reftoring  the  King  his  Ne- 
phew to  the  Throne  of  his  Anceftors.  Tho'  he  feemed 
to  be  intirely  engroffed  by  military  Affairs,  he  found  time 
however  to  caufe  Juftice  and  Civil  Government  to  flourifh 
in  his  Dominions ;  witnefs  the  excellent  Laws  lie  from 
time  to  time  added  to  thofe  of  Alfred  his  Grandfather.  It 
appears  from  thefe  Laws,  feveral  whereof  are  (till  extant, 
that  his  Intent  was,  all  Perfons,  Ecclejiajlical  as  well  as 
Civil,  fhould  be  fubiect  to  them.  He  was  no  Friend  to 
thofe  Privileges  and  Immunities,  the  Clergy  have  fo  much 
improved,  and  which  very  often  ferve  only  to  authorize 
Wickedncfs,  and  prove  a  Sanctuary  to  Criminals. 

Amongft  all  the  Monuments  of  his  Piety,  which  for  the  Bt  geti  tU 
moft  part  confifted  only  in  building  and  endowing   Mona-  B'hlt  ".""' 
fteries,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  thofe  Days,  the  Tran-  Saxon.'"" 
nation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Saxon,  the  then  vulgar  Tongue, 
is  one,    the  Ufefulnefs  whereof  appears  to  be  leaft  dubious. 
He  took  particular  care  to  have  it  well  done,    employing 
thofe  that  were  deemed  the  moft  learned  Perfons  in  the 
Kingdom.     Hence  it  is  evident,  how  much  the    State  of 
Learning   had  been  improved  by  the  wife   regulations  of 
the  Great  Alfred,  fince  in  his  time  it  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  to  find  any  Englifhman  capable  of  undertaking  a 
Work  of  that  nature. 

The  famous  Dunjlan,  fo  often  mentioned  hereafter,  was  Birth  of 
born  in  the  firft  Year  of  this  Reign.  Dunftan. 

Atheljlan  having  no  Iffue,  Edmund,  the  eldeft  of  the  Edmund 
legitimate  Sons  of  Edward  the  Elder,   was  unanimoufly  ■**  Ki»£t 
placed  on  the  Throne. 
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THE  L  STAN  left  England  in  profound  Tran- 
quillity. The  JVcljh  paid  their  Tribute  regu- 
larly. Anlaff,  after  his  Defeat,  was  retired  into 
Ireland,  where  he  feemed  to  lay  afide  all 
Thoughts  of  any  further  Projects ;  and  the  Danes  remained 
in  fubjection.  But  as  foon  as  this  Prince  was  laid  in  his 
grave,  thefe  laft  prepared  for  a  Revolt.  Edmund's  Youth 
made  them  hope,  they  fhould  at  length  be  able  to  accom- 
plifh  their  long  projected  Defign  of  having  a  King  of  their 
own  Nation,  and  throwing  oft*  the  Englijh  Yoke.  Anlaff 
having  perfect  Intelligence  how  they  ftood  inclined,  re- 
folved  to  make  ufe  of  this  Juncture  to  recover  the  Crown 
of  Northumberland.  But  as  he  was  fenfible  this  grand  Un- 
dertaking could  not  be  executed  without  a  foreign  Aid, 
lie  found  means  to  perfuade  Glaus,  King  of  Norway,  to 
efpoufe  his  Caufe,  who  prcmifed  to  affift  him  to  the  ut- 
mofl  of  his  power.  With  the  Troops  lent  him  by  this 
Prince,  he  once  more  entered  Northumberland,  and  ap- 
pearing before  Ycrk,  the  Gates  were  opened  to  him,  by 
means  of  the  good  underftanding  between  him  and  the 
principal  Inhabitants.  T lie  Example  of  the  Metropolis  was 
followed  by  moft  of  the  other  Towns,  whofe  Garrifons 
were  either  expelled,  or  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Citizens,  who 
were  generally  of  Danifl)  race.  Anlaff,  not  content  with 
being  matter  of  Northupiberjandj  marched  into  Mcrcia  (3), 
where  his  Countrymen  received  him  with  open  Arms,  and 
affifted  him  in  recovering  feveral  places  which  Edward  the 
Elder  had  formerly  taken  from  them. 

Tho'  Edmund  was  not  above  feventeen  or  eighteen  Years 
of  age,  the  Piogrefs  of  the  Enemy  was  fo  far  from  daunt- 
ing him,  that  it  rather  made  him  more  eager  to  decide  by 
.1  battle,  to  whom  a  Country,  fo  often  and  fo  long  con- 
tended  for,  ihould  belong.  As  foon  as  he  had  drawn  all 
his  Forces  together,  he  refolutely  marched  towards  the 
North,  though  he  well  knew  the  Superiority  of  his  Enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Anlaff  hearing  Edmund  was  advan- 
cing w  ith  long  Marches  to  give  him  Battle,  went  to  meet 
him  with  the  fame  Refolution.  The  two  Armies  meet- 
ing near  Chcjter\^),  came  to  an  Engagement,  wherein 
\  i  tory  held  the  Balance  fo  even,  that  when  Night  came, 
neither  could  boaft  of  the  leaft  Advantage.  Both  Sides 
red  to  renew  the  Fight  as  foon  as  Day  fhould  appear. 
But  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York  (5),  who  were 
in  the  two  Armies,  laboured  fo  earneftly  to  make  Peace, 
that  a  Treaty  was  begun  thac  very  Evening,    and  con- 


cluded by  break  of  Day.  This  Peace  was  the  niore  eafily 
made,  as  neither  of  the  Parties  could  iniift  upon  any  Ad- 
vantage gained  in  that  Day's  Action,  fince  neither  of  them 
could  know  either  their  own  or  the  Enemy's  Lofs.  By  this 
Treaty,  Edmund  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  to  the  Danes 
all  the  Country  lying  North  of  the  Roman  High-way, 
called  Hatlingjfreet,  which  divided  England  into  almoft 
two  equal  parts,  running  from  North  Wales  to  the  moft 
fouthern  parts  of  Kent,  quite  to  the  Sea.  Edmund  was  not 
at  all  pleafed  with  thefe  Terms,  but  was  in  a  manner 
forced  to  accept  them  by  the  Nobles  that  were  in  his  Army. 
Thefe  Lords,  weighing  the  hopes  of  recovering  what  was 
loft,  with  the  Apprehenfion  of  being  ftill  greater  Lofers, 
judged  it  better  to  end  the  War  on  thefe  Conditions,  than 
continue  it  with  the  Hazard  of  what  might  happen. 
Doubtlefs  the  Remembrance  of  the  Calamities  England  was 
formerly  expofed  to,  made  them  the  more  willing  to  come 
to  this  Refolution.  Accordingly,  Anlaff  was  put  in  pof- 
feftion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  whofe  Bounds 
by  this  Treaty  were  enlarged  with  feveral  Counties  which 
his  Father  Sithric  had  never  enjoyed. 

The  Northumbrian  Danes  had  not  reafon  long  to  rejoice 
at  the  Reftoration  of  Anlaff,  which  they  had  fo  ardently 
defired.  This  Prince  having  contracted  a  large  Debt  with 
the  King  of  Norway  for  the  Troops  he  had  lent  him,  was 
willing  to  pay  it.  To  this  end,  he  laid  heavy  Taxes  on 
the  People,  by  which  he  forfeited  their  Affection.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  De'ira  were  the 
firft  that  revolted,  and  having  fent  for  Reginald,  his  Bro- 
ther Godfriel's  Son,  crowned  him  King  at  York.  Reginald 
was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne,  but  he  made  Preparations 
for  the  War  againft  his  Uncle,  who  was  alfo  preparing  to 
difpoffefs  him.  The  Quarrel  between  thefe  two  Kings, 
put  Edmund  upon  marching  towards  the  North,  at  the 
head  of  an  Army,  as  well  V>  improve  the  prefent  Op- 
portunity, if  there  was  any  Appearance  of  Succefs,  astoap- 
peafe  the  Troubles  there,  being  apprehenfive  they  might 
give  occafion  to  the  foreign  Danes  to  return  into  England. 
He  arrived  upon  the  Borders  of  Northumberland  when  the 
Uncle  and  Nephew,  wholly  intent  upon  their  private  Quar- 
rel, thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  repulfing  the  Englijh. 
Probably,  he  might  with  eafe  have  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  that  Kingdom ;  however,  he  was  fatisfied  with  pro- 
curing Peace  between  the  two  Kings,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
Reginald  was  to  keep  the  Crown  he  hjid  lately  received. 
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1  ' )  Hi  'hucefiert   nnd  was  buried  with  a  great  many  Trophies  at  Malmjlury, 

(2)  Mai  1   ...  , .. .    1      King  Atbelfttmh  Chancer  with  this  Sentence:  His  Life  teas  little  in  Time,  hut  great  in  ASitn,  lib.  2. 

(3)  Where  he  beficged  Northampton}  from  thence  he  went  to  lanrntortb,    and  ravag'd  all  the  Country  round  abouk     S.  Duntlm,  p,  134.  Hewed.  Chrcn.  de 
Mai  '■■:■ 

4]   Ancient  C/    \er}  caHed  bj  the  Romans,  Urbs  Legioni:-  Raf>in.  It  was  fo  nam'd  from  the  twentieth  Legion,  who  were  encamp 'd  here  to  keep  the  Ordz-victt 
*n  .we ;  for  thf  frmc  Reafon  it  was  calTd  by  the  Britwt  or  fVeljh9  Cacr-}eQn}  and  by  the  faxont,  Lcge«-eejierf  fuppo§'4  ;o,  be.  §)>&  about  (ha;  ijltnc     R"J>ir* 
Odi  ..-  :  l'    /'/'a/I,  * 
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But  at  tlie  Tame  time,  Edmund  obliged  them  both  to 
fwear  Allegiance  to  him,  and  be  baptized,  himfelf  find- 
ing Godfather. 

This  forced  Peace  lafted  not  long,  Edmund  was  hardly 
rcturn'd  into  Jl'eflix,  when  the  two  Danijh  Princes  took 
up  arms  with  one  confent  to  free  themfelvcs  from  his 
Himiin.  1. 5-Yoke,  having  engaged  the  Mercian  Danes  and  the  King 
of  Cumberland  to  efpoufe  their  Quarrel.  Whereupon, 
Edmund  immediately  marched  into  Mercia,  and  before  the 
Danes  there  could  be  joined  by  the  Northumbrians,  took 
from  them  Leicefter,  Stafford,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and 
fome  other  places  of  lefs  note.  Then  advancing  with  the 
fame  expedition  towards  Northumberland,  he  furprifed  the 
two  Kings  before  they  had  drawn  their  Forces  together. 
1U  tnao  Tliis  fudden  Attack  threw  the  Northumbrians  into  fuch 
TXini/nA'iw.'diforder,  that  the  two  Kings  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Edmund,  believed  it  their  only  Refuge  to  abandon  the 
Ifland,  where  they  could  not  poffibly  remain  in  fafety,  fo 
clofely  were  they  purfued.  Their  Flight  depriving  the 
Danes  of  all  Hopes  of  withftanding  Edmund  they  threw 
down  their  Arms,  and  (wore  Allegiance. 
945.  Before  he  returned  to  IVeffex,  Edmund  refolved  to  pu- 

Idmmul  riifh  the  King  of  Cumberland,  who,  without  caufe,  had 
Sutherland  flded  with  the  Danes.  He  eaf'dy  fubdued  that  little  King- 
and  gives  //dom,  whofe  Forces  bore  no  proportion  to  his.  However, 
ro  tht  Kmg  j,e  kept-  it  not  for  himfelf,  but  thought  it  more  for  his 
^Ann?  Advantage  to  prefent  it  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  order 
i'ordun.  1. 4  to  attach  him  to  his  Intereft,  and  prevent  him  from 
►  *4-  aflifting  the  Northumbrians  ( r ).   However,  he  referved  the 

Sovereignty  of  it,  and  obliged  that  Prince  to  do  him  Ho- 
mage, and  appear  at  the  King  of  England's  Court,  at  the 
time  of  the  folemn  Feftivals,  if  fummoned.  This  per- 
haps is  what  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  from  thencefor- 
ward the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  VafTals  to  the  Kings  of 
England.  They  were  certainly  fo  with  regard  to  Cum- 
berland ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  hence  they  did  Ho- 
mage for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Edmund's  SuccefTes,  his  Valour  and  Abilities,  rendered 
him  famous  both  at  Home  and  Abroad.  The  King  of 
Denmark,  tho'  frequently  follicited  by  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land, did  not  think  proper  to  affift  them  againft  a  Prince 
of  fo  great  Reputation,  and  from  whom  there  was  fo  lit- 
tle to  be  eot. 


Edmund  was  not  wholly  empl  ivcJ  in  military  Affairs;  T><Uwtej 
there  are  fome  of  his  Laws  ftill  in  being,   which  demon-  Edmund, 
finite  how  delirous  he   was  of  his   People's  Welfare  and  Br<-m!,u"'- 
Happihels.       Having    obferved,     Pecuniary    Punifhments 
were    not    fuflicient   to  put  a  flop   to   Robberies,    which 
were  generally  committed  by  People  who  had  nothing  to 
bfe,  he  ordered,  that  in  Gangs  of  Robber,,  the  oldelt  of 
them  fliould  be  condemned  to  the  Gallows.     This  was 
the  firft  Law  in  England  that  nude  it  Death  to  rob  or 
Ileal. 

Probably  this  Prince  would   have  render'd  hi,  People     94  «. 
happy,  had    his  Reign   been   longer ;  but  a  fatal  Accident  T>- ' 
robbed  him  of  his  Life,  when  he  began  to  enjoy  the  Fruits  „„„/  E<i" 
of  In,  Victories.      One  day,  as  he  was  (blemnizing  a  Fef-  g.  Malm. 
tival  (2)  at  Pdcklekirk  in  (Jlaucejlerfhireii),   lie  fpied  Ledf,  s-  Dondini 
a  notorious  Robber,  who,  though  banifVd  the  KingJom  ^' 
for  his  Clinic,   had  the  Impudence  to  come  and  fit  at  one 
of  the  Table,  in  the  Hall  where  the  King  was  at  Dinner. 
Enraged  at  his  Ihfdlence,  he  commanded  him  to  be  appre- 
hended (4).     But  perceiving  he  was  drawing  his  Dagger 
to  defend  himfelf,  the  King   leapt  up  in  great  fury,  and 
catching  hold  of  him  by  the  Hair,  dragged  him  out  of  the 
Hall.     This  imprudent  Action  coft  him  his  Life.    Whilft 
he  was  wholly  intent  upon   venting   his  furious  PaiTion, 
LAlf  (tabbed  him  in  the  Bread  with  his  Dagger,  fo  that 
he  immediately  expired  upon  the  Body  of  his  Murderer. 
This  was  the  tragical  End  of  King  Edmund  in  948,  in 
the  twenty  fifth  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  eighth  of  his 
Reign  (5).     By  Elgiva  his  Wife  he  had  two  Sons,  Edivy  Hr.mfitnl 
and  Edgar,  who  did  not  fucceed  him  by  reafon  of  their  Children. 
Minority.     Edred  his  Brother  was  placed  on  the  Throne 
by  the  unanimous  Confent  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobility  (6). 

During  this  Reign  Dunjlan  began  to  appear  in  the  World.  Dunrtan. 
He  was  in  great  Favour  with  Edmund,  who  made  him 
Abbot  of  Glaffenbury. 

About  this  time  IVilliam  Long-Sword,  fecond  Duke  of  Ttc  Affaire 
Normandy,  was  aflaflinated   by  Arnold  Earl  of  Flanders,* /"N'*"r-"»* 
in  a  little  Ifland  of  the  Somme  over  againft  Pequigni.     Ri-  d> 
chard  I.   his  Son,   a  Minor,   fucceeded  him.     As  the  Af- 
fairs of  Normandy  will  hereafter  be  often  mixed  with  thole 
of  England,    it   is   necellary   to  give  an  Account  before- 
hand of  the  Succeflion  of  the  Dukes  in  that  Dukidom. 
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TH  E  Northumbrian  Danes  bore  the  Englifl)  Yoke 
with   extreme  Impatience.     Nothing  but  Force 
Was  fufEcient  to  keep  them  in  Subjection.  When- 
ever they  thought    they  had  a  favourable  Op- 
portunity  to   revolt,    they    feldom    failed   to    embrace  it. 
Tho'  during  Edmund's  Reign  they  had  not  been  very  fuc- 
cefsful,  yet  upon  news  of  his  Death,  they   began  to  think 
of  means  to  recover  their  Liberty.     They  hoped  his  Suc- 
ceflbr,  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not,  would  not  have  his 
Bravery,    or  at  leaft   wanting  his  Experience,  would  not 
have  the  fame  advantage  over  them.     The  better  to  ex- 
ecute their   Defigns,    they  gained   to  their  Side  Malcolm 
Kins;  of  Scotland,  who  looked  upon  all  Obligations  to  be 
cancelled  by  the  Death  of  Edmund.  This  Prince,    as  well 
qs   the   Danes,    was  perfuaded,    Edred,  by  reafon  of  his 
Youth,  would  be  fo  embaraffed  at  this  unexpected  Attack, 
that  it  would   not  be  poffible   for  him  to  make  any  Re- 
fiilance.     But  theSu'ccefs  was  not  anfwerable  to  their  Ex- 
pectations,  Edred,  not  being  inferior  to  his   PredecelTbr, 
either  in  Conduct:   or  Courage,  was  fo  very  expeditious, 
that  he  was  in  the  Heart  of  Northumberland^  before  the 
.  Danes  were  ready  to  oppofe  him.     They  were  extremely 
furprifed    to  find  themfelves  thus  attacked,    when   as  yet 
they   had   hardly    difcovered    their    Intention    to    revolt. 
However,  as  Edred  was  in  the  midft  of  their  Country, 
they  were  forced  to  fubmit  and  fue  for  Peace  upon  what 
Terms  he  pleafed  (7). 

After  having  challized  the  Danes,  by  fining  fome,  and 
punifhing  others  of  the  principal  Authors  of  the  Revolt, 
Edred  advanced  towards  Scotland,  to  be  revenged  of  the 


ungrateful  Malcolm.  But  Malcolm  feeing  the  Northum- 
brians fubdued,  and  himfelf  deftitute  of  AiTiftance  from 
that  Quarter,  concluded  a  Peace  with  Edred,  paying  him 
the  Homage  due  to  him. 

This   Expedition    being  ended,     Edred  returned  into     949. 
Weffex,  imagining  he  had   nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  Anlafl  .'  r* 
North.     But  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Danes.     He"/'w,  ""' 
had  fcarce  begun  to  enjoy  fome  Repofe,  when  they  revolt-  N^rthom- 
ed   again    and   recalled  Anlaff.     Their  Meafures  were  (bberludj 
juff,  and  Anlaff' %  Expedition  fo  ereat  that  he  made  him-Sax-  Am|' 
felf  matter  of   the  moft  confiderable  Places  before  Edred       "^ 
could  draw  his  Army  together.     Whilft  he  was  preparing 
to  favc  Northumberland,  Anlaff  continued  his  Conquelts  and 
put  his  Affairs  in  fuch  condition,    that  his  Enemy  faw  no 
Poffibility  of  recovering  that  Kingdom  out  of  his  hands. 
But  the  turbulent  and  tyrannical  Temper  of  the  new  King/,  jr::„  c* 
would  not  fufrer  him  to  treat  his  Subjects  more  gently  than*)'  £u in- 
former ly.     In  a   little  time  fo  ftrong  a  Party  was  formed ''■f7i 
againft   him,  that   he  was  forced  once  more  to  retire   to     952. 
Ireland,  and  one  Eric  was  placed  on  the  Throne. 

Mean  while,  part  of  the  Northumbrians  ftill  adhering  Edred /«4- 
to  Anlaff,  Northumberland  was  divided  into  two  Factions,  <*■■>"  Nm- 
who  endeavouring  to  deftroy  one  another,  gave  Edred  an  [huflbCTv 
Opportunity,  he  very  well  knew  how  to  improve.     He 43J«  it » 
marched  his  Army  without  lofs  of  time  into  the  North,  «  Prmm. 
whilft  all  was  in  confufion  there,  and  before  the  Northum-  Ann-S,x* 
brians  had  taken  any  Meafures  to  refill  him  (S).     At  his 
Approach,  Eric  fled  into  Scotland,  leaving  his  People  to  the 
Mercy  of  Edred,  who  threatned   utterly  to  deftroy  their      950. 
Country.    Though  they  had  no  room  to  expect  a  fecond  S  Dunelm. 


(1)  He  had  it,  upon  condition  ofaiTifting  F.dm-jnd  in  his  Wars  both  by  Sea  and  Land-     Sax  Ann.  Ma'irsb.  p.  53.     Hur.tir.gd.  p.  355. 

(2)  In  Memory  of  St.  Augujhn,  who  fir  II  preached  the  Golpel  to  the  Argh-Saxcm.     Malrrfb. 

(3)  Now  Puchlc-Charcb,  a  fmall  Village  only,  the  Seat  of  the  Detir.is's,  whole  Family  have  been  eighteen  times  Sheriffs  of  that  County.     CamJ. 

(4J  Malmjb.  and  B'cmpton  lay,  that  the  reft  of  the  Guells  being  drunk,  he  was  the  only  one  that  fpied  him,  and  flying  upon  him  in  a  violent  PaiTion, 
wa,  fhibb'd,  p.  54.  8  58.  But  hlrvcd.  Cbton.  de  Mailroz,  &c.  fay.  that  he  received  the  Wound  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  refcue  L&fi  his  Stiver  out  of  Lej/f'i 
Hands.     Biompton  relates,  that,  according  to  fome,  Leolf  efcaped  during  the  Confufion  and  Hurry  occaficn'd  by  this  tragical 'Action,  p.  838. 

(5)  He  was  buried  at  Glaffenbury,  where  Durftan  was  Abbot  j  and  the  Town  where  he  was  kill'd  was  bcituw'd  upon  the  fame  Monaltery  to  Gng  MaOcs 
for  his  Soul. 

(6)  And  crown'd  at  Kingfttm,  by  Odo  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury.   S.  Dunelm.  p.  156.  Hoted. 

(7)  Accordingly,  Anno  947.  IVu'.fian,  Arciibimop  of  York,  and  all  the  Nortbumbrian  Lords  fwore  fealty  to  h'm  in  a  Town  called  Tedtndif.  S.  Dur.elm. 
p.  156.  This  Submiffion  of  theirs  was  brought  about  by  means  of  'Tvrhtule,  Chancellor  to  Ednd,  who  was  lent  to  reduce  the  tWrtbumlrians  to  their  Duty. 
See  Ingulpb.  p.  30. 

(S)  And  deftroyed  all  the  Rebcis  in  a  mercilefs  manner.  He  warred  the  Country  fo  that  it  remained  uncultivated  for  many  Miles  a  long  while  after.  la 
riiis  general  Dcvaltation,  Rippw  Mwufttry  was  burnt,     Mtlvfi.  p.  155,     Ineulpb,  p.  41,    S.  Dundm.  p.  ij6. 
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Patdon,  after  Co  notorious  an  Abufe  of  the  firft,    yet  as 
they    had    no     Refuge    left,    they  caft    themfelves   upon 
Edred's  Mercy,  and  amufed  him   with  the  ftrongeft  Pro- 
teftations  and  moft  fokmn  Oaths.     As  this  Prince  was 
naturally  of  a  generous  Difpofition,    he  was  moved  with 
their  fubmiffive    Behaviour,     and   replaced   Eric    on   the 
Throne,   fatisfied   with  impofing  a  Tribute,  and  making 
him  fwear  Allegiance,  when  he  had,  as  he  thought,  al- 
layed thefe  Commotions,  and  he  returned  towards  Weffac, 
marching  in  a  carelefs  manner,  not  miftrufting  any  Trea- 
chery from  a  People  that  had  juft  received   fuch   fenfible 
Marks  of  his  Clemency.     But  the  Danes,  who  had  been 
rather  compelled  by  his  Arms  than  gained  by  his  Mild- 
nefs,  laid  hold  of  the  prefent  Opportunity  to  attack  him 
/i  11  fui-    with  Advantage.     They  privately  came  together,  and  lay- 
dah  attack-  ing  an  ambufh  in  his  way,  fuddenly  fell  upon  his  Rear, 
VuL',  and  and  put  them  in  extreme  Diforder.     Had  it  not  been  for 
«"•'"*  ■   the  Valour,    Conduct,  and  Refolution  of  the   King,    his 
Army  had  infallibly  been  cut  in  pieces ;    and  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty,  that  he  efcaped   the  prefent  Dan- 
ger.    Enraged  at  their  Perfidioufnefs,  he  returned  to  Nor- 
thumberland,    with  a  refolution  to  punifh  them  without 
mercy.     His  Return  caufed    an   univerfal   Conftemation. 
They  beheld   him  ready  to  take  Vengeance  on  them  for 
their  breach  of  Faith,  without  being  able  to  make  the  leaft 
Refiftance.     Their  Ruin  was  unavoidable,  if  they  offered 
to  defend  themfelves.     In  this  extremity,  Submiffion  was 
ihi  uanes     tne;r    only   Refuge  ( i ).     But  being  very  fenfible    Edred 
fuMt  to  Lis  would  nQt  be  impo|-ecj  upon  any  more  by  general  Protefta- 

HunUn£d.  tions  and  Oaths,  they  humbly  implored  his  Pardon  upon 
what  Terms  he  fhould  pleaie  to  enjoin  them.  And  to 
convince  him  further  of  their  Sincerity,  they  folemnly 
renounced  their  Allegiance  to  Eric,  and  put  Amac,  Son  of 
Anlaff  to  death  ;  charging  them  with  being  the  principal 
Authors  of  their  Treachery  (2).  Edred  was  appeafed  by 
thefe  Submiffions.  However,  to  prevent  the  like  Revolts, 
he  fecured  all  their  Towns,  and  garrifoned  them  with  Eng- 
lijh.  After  that,  having  entirely  diverted  it  of  its  Royal- 
ty, he  reduced  Northumberland  to  a  Province,  and  made 
Earl  Ofulf,  an  EngHJhman,  the  firft  Governor.  From 
thenceforward  the  Northumbrians,  kept  in  awe  by  ftrong 
Garrifons  and  the  Englijh  Earls  or  Governors,  gave  Eng- 
land no  further  Difturbance,  till  fuch  time  as  the  foreign 
Danes  once  more  became  matters  of  Northumberland,  as 
we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

After  the  Northumbrians  were  thus  quelled,  Edred  lived 
Thoughts  in  profound  Peace.     Abfolute  Lord  of  all  England,    and 
n  Btligiws   dreaded  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Wales  his  Neighbours, 
h  guided  by  he  governed  his  Dominions  in  perfeft  Tranquillity.     This 
ibeMuia of  great  Calm  was  the  Occafion  of  his  turning  his  Thoughts 
Dunftan.      entirely  to  religious  Affairs,  being  guided  by  the  Advice  of 
Dunjlan  Abbot  of  Glajpnbury,  who  had  great  Influence  over 
him.  The  Abbot  knew  fo  well  how  to  improve  his  Credit 
with  the  King,  that  he  became  mafter  of  his  Confcience, 
and  confequently  of  all  State- Matters.  When  once  a  Prince 
fuffers  his  Confcience  to  be  governed  by  his  Ghojlly  Father, 
he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  with -hold  from  him  the  Ma- 
nagement of  his  temporal  Concerns,  there  being  hardly  any 
one  thing  but  what  may  be  made  to  relate  to  Religion  in 
fome  refpect  or  other.  The  Truft  Edred  placed  in  Dunjlan 
jr,«  Credit.  was  f0  great,  that  not  content  with  being  advis'd  by  him 
in  all  things,    and  making   him  Treafurer,    he  fubmitted 
fometimes  even  to  received  Dijcipline  from  his  Hands.  He 
was  perfuaded,  this  blind  Submiffion  to  Dunjlan  was  the 
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readieft  way  to  Heaven.  To  gratify  this  Favourite  it  was 
that  he  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  Glajpnbury  Church 
and  Monaftery,  in  a  very  fumptuous  and  magnificent 
manner.  He  laid  out  immenfe  Sums  upon  this  Work, 
without  having  the  Satisfaction  however  to  fee  it  fi- 
nifhed  (3). 

The  Monks  made  ufe  alfo  of  Dunjlan  their  Protector's  fi 
Intereft,  to  get  into  the  Ecclefwjlical  Benefices,  which  they  ;; 
could  never  have  done  without  him.     Though  Dttn/lan's  nefca. 
Proceedings  in  this  affair  raifed  the  Clamours  of  the  Jecular 
Clergy,  he  gave  himfelf  no  trouble  about  them  fo  long  as 
he  could  obtain  his  Ends.     However,  his  haughty  manner 
of  acting  procured  him  many  Enemies,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing Reign  made  him  feel  the  Effcctsof  their  Hatred,  which 
they  had  taken  care  to  conceal   during  Edred's  Life.     If 
Dunjlan  favoured   the  Monks,  they  were  no  left  zealous 
upon  all  Occafions  to  promote  his   Glory.     They  every  They  jw. 
where  proclaimed  that  Dunjlan  was  a  great  Saint,  that  <•/««" 
Heaven  daily  wrought  Miracles  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  °",".y- "' 
was  frequently  honoured  with  divine  Revelations.    In  their 
account,    neither  the   Saints  of  the  firft  rank,    nor   the 
Apojlles  themfelves,  were  Partakers  of  fo  many  Graces  as  he. 
Though  all  they  (aid  of  this  Prelate  was  aggravated  to  the 
laft  degree,    it   failed    not  however  to    make    impreffion 
on  the  Minds  of  the  generality  of  the  People,  who  were 
more  eafily  confirmed  in  their  Belief  of  what  they  were 
told  ;    as  they  who  knew  better  things,  durft  not  contra- 
dict the   Monks,    for   fear  of  incurring  the  Difpleafure  of 
the  King  and  his  Favourite. 

Had  Edred  lived  any  time,    Dunjlan  and    the    Monks     gr^ 
would  doubtlefs  have  carried  all  before  them.     But  this  Edred's 
Prince  died  when  the  Monks  were  but  juft  beginning  to  D'"h- 
creep  into  the  Benefices.     Thofe  Hiftorians  who  have  made 
it  their  bufinefs  to  extol  the  Merits  and  Sanclity  of  Dun- 
jlan, tell  us,  that  Edred's  Death  was  revealed  to  him  by  a 
Voice  from  Heaven,  as  he  was  coming  to  fee  him.    They 
add,  his  Horfe  fell  down  dead  under  him,  at  the  prodigious 
Noife,  the  Voice  made  (4).     But  judicious  Authors  have 
taken  care  not  to  fluff  their  Writings  with  Tales  of  this 
Nature. 

Edred  reigned  but  ten  Years  (5).     Elf  rid  and  Bed/rid,  Eiwy  tit 
his  two  Sons,  whom   he  left  very  young,  did  not  fucceed  NefbnvfMf. 
him.     His  Nephew  Edwy,  Son  of  Edmund  his  elder  Bro- cud>  iim' 
ther,  was  placed  on  the  Throne  after  him.     This  Electi- 
on, by  the  way,  feems  equally  to  favour  thofe  who  are  of 
Opinion,    that  in  the  Saxon   times  the  Succeffion   to  the 
Crown  depended  entirely  on  the  Suffrages  of  the  Clergy  and 
Nobility,  and  thofe  who  maintain  it  belonged  of  right  to 
the  next  Heir.     On  one  hand,  we  find  Edred's  Sons  de- 
prived by  the  great  Men  of  the  King  their  Father's  Inhe- 
ritance, and  at  the  fame  time,   the  Crown  given  to  the 
Son  of  the  elder  Brother,   in  prejudice  of  thofe  of  the 
younger. 

We  find  in  one  of  Edred's  Charters,  that  he  took  the  rnguipb. 
Title  of  Monarch  of  Albion  ;    and    in   another,    that  he  Durdale's 
ftiled  himfelf  King  of  Great-Britain  (6),  in  which  he  was  yX'l' 
followed  by  Edgar  his  Nephew.     If  thefe  Charters  were 
not  forged,  it  may  be  inferred  from  thence,    that  Edred 
fubdued  Scotland.      But  this  is  no  proper  place  to  examine 
this  matter,    which  has  caufed   fuch  warm    Difputes  be- 
tween the  Englijh  and  Scots.     However  this  be,  the  Title 
Edred  and  Edgar  affected  to  ufe,  was  neglected  by  their 
Succeffors,  till  the  time  of  James  I,  about  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  Century. 
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D  IVY  (7)  came  to  the  Crown  at  fourteen  Years 
of  age,  with  very  different  Notions  of  Dunjlan 
from  thofe  of  his  Predeceffor.  Whether  he  was 
prepoffeiTed  by  the  Enemies  of  that  Minifter,  or 
had  fome  particular  caufe  of  Complaint  againft  him,  he 
was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne,  but  he  ordered  him  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Sums  the  late  King  had  entrufted  him 
with.  Dunjlan  replied,  the  Money  that  had  palled  thro' 
his  Hands,  having  been  laid  out  in  pious  Ufes,  he  was  not 
accountable  for  an  adminiftration  folely  relating  to  Reli- 


gion. As  he  urged  the  building  of  Glajfenbury,  which  the 
late  King  had  fo  much  at  heart,  Edwy's  Council  thought 
it  not  proper  to  pufh  the  affair  any  farther,  left  the  People 
fhould  efpoufe  the  Abbot's  Caufe.  The  founding  and 
repairing  of  Monafteries  were  at  that  time  fuch  facred 
things,  that  there  was  no  fpeaking  againft  them,  without 
being  branded  with  the  Name  of  impious  and  prophane. 
And  therefore  the  King's  Council  finding  there  was  no  at- 
tacking Dunjlan  on  that  head,  without  running  fome  risk, 
took  another  Courfe  to  undermine  his  Credit,  which  was  Main.b, 


C 


They  made  him  alfo  Te:y  conlidcral'lc  Prcfents.     Ytwed.  p.  413. 
I  WuWan,  Arclibilbep  of  Tort,  was  taken  into  cuftody  for  abetting  this  1 


Vulflan  Ardibi/hcp  of  York,  was  taken  into  cuftody  tor  abetting  this  Rebellion.  But  after  he  had  been  in  Prifon  fome  time,  Edred  let  him  at 
Liberty  in  refpeft  to  his  Character.  However,  he  is  faid  to  take  his  Difgrace  fo  to  heart,  that  it  occafioned  his  Death  foon  after.  Malmsb.  ].  2.  Mat.  IVeji. 
Jay,  he  was  imprifon'd  for  caufing  fevcral  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Thetfsrd  to   be   put  to  Death,  in  revenge  for  their  having  murdered  Abbot  Alielrn,  p.  189. 

(3)  He  alio  rebuilt  Crcylar.d,  and  Abingdon  Monafteries.     Ingulf h.  p.  41.     The  laft  was  founded  by  Inn,  and  had  been  deftrcyed  by  the  Dams,     SfteJ, 
p.  34-6.  Holtittgjb.  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 

(4)  Some  think  this  was  a  Contrivance  of  Dun/fan's,  to  keep  the  Treafure  Edred  had  committed  to  his  Truft.    See  Hoilinrjb.  Vol.  I-  p.  158.  Col.  2. 

(5)  He  was  buried  in  the  old  Minller  at  JVinebejitr.     S.  Dunelm.     His  Bones,  with  thofe  of  other  Kings,  are  prelerved  in  a  gilt  CoiTer  fixed  upon  the  Wall, 
In  the  fouth  Side  of  th?  Quire.     Speed,  p.  346. 

(6)  Buchanan  fays,  that  by  Great  Britain  is  meant,  that  part  of  Britain  lying  on  the  South  of  Airian'%  Wall,  which  the  BHfns  inhabited. 

(7)  He  was  fo  extraordinary  fair  and  comely,  that  he  obtained  the  Sirname    of  Pantaius,    or,    The  Fair,     Etbelwrd,  1.  4.  c  8<     He  was  crowned-  at 
jQnfJhn  by  Od)  Archbilhop  of  Canttrbu-y,    S.  Dmtlm.  p.  157,    Brsmp.  p.  86  :■ 
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to  reverfe  whatever  had  been  done  in  favour  of  the  Monks. 
Accordingly,  the  Monks  were  turned  out  of  their  Bene- 
fices, and  the  fecular  Priefts  put  in  their  room.  By  this 
notable  Proceeding,  three  things  were  intended:  Firft, 
to  mortify  Dunjian,  which  it  muft  do  in  a  very  fcnfible 
maimer.  Secondly,  to  leffen  the  People's  Eftcem  for  him, 
fince  the  pulling  down  what  lie  had  fet  up,  was  a  clear 
Kvidence,  the  Court  had  no  very  great  Opinion  of  his 
Sanctity.  Befides,  the  rcltoring  the  Benefices  to  the  fe- 
cular Clergy,  plainly  intimated  it  was  wrong  to  difpoflcf. 
them.  Laftly,  as  Dunjian  and  the  Monks  were  in  (1 1  let 
Union.  Their  Difgrate  could  not  but  reflect  upon  him. 
The  Perfections  of  the  molt  cruel  Tyrants  againft  the 
Church,  never  extorted  from  the  primitive  Christians  fuch 
bitter  Invectives,  as  this  pretended  Perfecution  did  from 
the  Monks.  As  they  teprefent  the  matter,  Religion  was 
never  in  fo  great  danger.  The  moll:  pernicious  Hcrcfies 
were  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  was  then  acted. 
The  Monks  of  Ma/msbury,  who  were  the  molt  concern- 
ed, made  the  greateft  Noife  of  all,  and  for  that  reafon 
were  turned  out  of  their  Monaltery,  which  was  given  to 
the  fecular  Priefts.  Wiuiam  of  MalmsbUry  upon  this  oc- 
calion  fays,  that  after  it  bad  been  inhabited  by  Monks  two 
bundled  and  /evenly  Years,  it  was  made  a  Stable  of  Clerks  ( 1 ) 
Whether  Dunjian  ftirred  up  the  Monks  to  make  thefe 
Complaints,  or  the  charging  him  with  it  was  made  a  Pre- 
tence topunifh  him,  he  was  banifhed  the  Kingdom.  Some 
fay  he  voluntarily  went  into  Exile,  without  any  previous 
Condemnation.  However  this  be,  he  retired  to  a  Monaltery 
in  Flanders (2),  where  he  lived  in  expectation  of  being  re- 
called by  fome  favourable  turn  of  Affairs. 

Dunjlans,  Enemies  gloried  in  his  Difgrace.  The  King 
himfelf  was  highly  delighted  with  being  freed  from  a  Man 
whom  he  hated,  and  who,  in  the  former  Reign,  had 
fhown  him  Marks  of  Difrefpect.  But  he  foon  learnt  how 
dangerous  fuch  kind  of  Enemies  are.  He  found,  by  fatal 
Experience,  there  is  no  giving  Offence  to  Eeclefa/lich  with 
Impunity,  and  to  Saints  leaft  of  all  others.  The  Monks, 
enraged  to  the  laft  degree  for  the  Lofs  of  their  Benefices, 
cried  down,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  young  King,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  Author  of  their  Difgrace.  By  their  Lies  and 
Calumnies  which  they  every  where  fpread,  they  at  length 
perfuaded  their  Votaries,  he  was  the  moft  impious  of  Men. 
The  Confequence  of  which  was,  that  great  Numbers  of 
Malcconientt  appeared  in  Mercia,  of  whom  Edgar,  the 
King's  Brother,  was  declared  Head  and  Protector.     Per- 


haps he  was  made  to  believe,  by  the  Suggestions  of  the 

Monks,  that  he   would  do  God   fervice  in   denoting  his 

wicked  Brother  :  Or  rather  he  ufed  that  Pretence  to  mount 

the  Throne,  of  which  he  had  yet  but  a  very  d.'ftant  Pro- 

fpect.    However  this  be,  having  fecured  Mercia,  he   went     9.: 7. 

into  Northumberland  and  Eajl-Anglia,  where  he  found  the 

Danes  ready   to  join   him.     They   dented  pothing  more 

than  to  fee  the  Englijh  involved  in  Trouble  and  Confu- 

fion.     This  Infurrection  was  the  more  furprifiBg  b  1  S  iwt, 

as  he  had,  never  given  his  People,  much  fefs  his  Brother, 

any  juft  Caufe  of  Complaint,     befides,    he  never  imagined 

the  Monks  could   have  Intcreft  enough   to  raife  (o  great 

Difturbances.     However,    it  was   but   too  true,  and  a,  he 

was  taken  unprepared,  he  was  not   in  condition  to  cxtin- 

guifh  the  Flame  already  kindled.     In  this  Extremity,    not  Edwy  </.//- 

knowing  how  to  recover  what  he  had  loft,  he  chofe  to  re-  -■'"  uf 

duce  himfelf  to  the  folc  Kingdom  of  U'.ffex,  which  con-  Mmia' 

tinned  faithful  to  him,  and  deliver  up  all  the  reft. 

In   the  mean  time,  the  Rebels  dreading  to   fall  again  Th  ,: 
under  the  Dominion  of  Edwy,     came  tu  a  resolution   *&'W> 
having  a  King  of  their  own,   whole  Intereft  would  oblige 
him   to  protect  and  defend   them.     But  as    they  were  a 
mixture  of  Englijh  and  Danes,  each   Nation  was  defirous 
the  Choice  mould  fall  on  one  of  their  Countrymen.   The 
Danes,  to  attain  their  Ends,  endeavoured  to  make  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  only  way  to  be  fafe  from  Etkafz  Attacks, 
was  to  call  in  the  Affiftance  of  Denmark.     But  in  tiuth, 
their  Aim  was  only  to  carry  the  Election.     The  Engiiflt, 
on  the  contrary,  perceiving  their  Intent,  did  all  thev  could 
tohaften  the  Election,  reprefenting  how  fetal  their  prafent 
Stateof  AnaFffy  might  prove.     But  the  moie  forward  the 
Englifli  appeared  to  be,  the  more  full  of  Delays  were  the 
Danes,    who  daily  raifed   frefli  Obfiacles,    in   hopes  there 
would  be  a  Neceflity  at  laft  of  (finding  for  Aid  from  Den- 
mark.    At  length,    after  a  year  (pent  in  Debates,    Edwy 
making  no  Efforts  for  the  Recovery  of  his  Dominions,  and 
confequently  the  Affiftance  of  Denmark  becoming  unne- 
cefTary,  Prince  Edgar  was  chofen  with  the  Title  of  King     q-q 
of  Mercia,    by  which  was  meant  all   the  Country  lying  Ed^Mta* 
ISoithottheTbames,  except  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  ElTex    *  ' 
To  heighten  the  Merit  of  the  new  King,  it  was  given  out,'  SfS2d» 
that  whilit  the  great  Men  were  deliberating  on  the  Choice  Ch.  Miiliw. 
of  a  King,  a  Voice  was  heard  from  Heaven,  commanding  Kr,;i;hton- 
them  to  eled  Edgar.     The  Revelation   was  eafily  fwal- 
lowed   by  the  People,  at  a  time  when    it  was  the  "eneral 
Opinion,  that  every  the  leaft  remarkable  Event  was  attend- 
ed by  fome  Miracle. 


Edwy  in  Effex.     Edgar  in  Mercia. 
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j  |  HIS  Partition  of  England  lafted  not  long.  The 

being  deprived  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  and 
the  feeing  the  Monks  triumphing  over  his  Misfor- 
959-         -*-      tunes,  fat  fo  heavy  upon  Edwy's  Mind,  that  he  fell 
into  an  excefs  of  Melancholy,    which  brought  him  to  his 
Grave,  after  he  had  reigned  four  Years  and  fome  Monthsfj). 
Vit.  run-         If  we  Deueve  the  MonkiJIi  Writers,  Edwy  was  a  very 
flan.  wicked  Prince.     Indeed,  how  was  it  poffible   for  a  King 

Malmsb.  tjjat  j;j  not  pleafe  them,  to  be  reckoned  otherwife  ?  How- 
c-7'  ever,  when  we  examine  all  they  fay  to  blacken  his  Repu- 
tation, we  find  but  One  thing  which  can  have  any  foun- 
dation, and  which  after  all  has  very  much  the  Air  of  a 
Fiction,  or  at  leaft,  is  greatly  aggravated.  They  fay, 
he  kept  the  Wife  of  one  of  his  Courtiers  for  his  Mijlrefs, 
and  on  the  very  Day  of  the  Coronation,  whilft  the  great 
Men  were  debating  the  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  he  ab- 
ruptly withdrew  to  the  Apartment  of  this  Woman,  from 
whence  he  was  brought  back  by  Dunjian,  who  alone  had 
the  Boldnefs  to  reprimand  him  for  this  infamous  Acti- 
on (4).  From  that  time,  if  we  may  believe  them,  the 
King  and  his  Miftrefs  were  fo  incenfed  againft  this  holy 
Man,  that  they  would  have  proceeded  to  the  taking  away 
his  Life,  had  he  not  prevented  their  wicked  Defign  by  vo- 
luntary Exile.     But  to  give  ftill  a  more  convincing  Proof 


of  the  Diffolutenefs  of  Edwy,  artd  the  Holinefs  of  Dunjian 
they  have  vented  a  Thing  which  plainly  fhows  what  Spirit 
they  were  of.     They  fay,    after  Edwv's  Death,  his  Soul  Bremj* 
being  dragged  into  Hell  by  a  Legion  of  Devils,  one  of  them 
was  difpatched  with  the  gcod  News  to  Dun/Ian.     But  far 
from  rejoicing  at  it,  the  Saint  prayed  fo  intenfely  for  the 
Soul  that  was  going  to  be  eternally  miferable,  that  God, 
moved  by  his  Zeal,  matched  it  from  the  Devils,  and  tran- 
slated it  into  Paradife.     This  laft  Initance  of  the  Animofi- 
ty  of  the  Monks  againft  Edwy,    renders  their  charge  of 
Adultery  very  fufpicious,  efpecially  if  we  confider  he  was 
not  3bove  fourteen  Years  of  Age  when  he  afcended  the 
Throne.     Moreover,  there  are  Hiftorians  who  allure  u<    • 
this  pretended  Miftrefs  was  his  lawful  Wife (5).  However  " 
this  be,  we  maybe  certain  Edwy  might  ha\e  had  one  or 
more  Miftreffe,  without  all  that  Clamour  againft  him,  had 
he  been  a  Favourer  of  the  Monks.     For  they  were  not  at 
all  offended  at  the   Amours  of  his   Brother  Edgar,  who 
was  much  more  guilty  than  he  in  that   refpect.     B'ut  the 
one  was  their  Friend,    and   the  other  their  Enemy.     All 
Hiftorians  however  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  Injuftice 
to  Edwy.  Some  have  been  more  favourable  to  him,  either  Hunted. 
paffing  over  in  fflence  thefe  frivolous  Accufations,    or  giv-  '■  5- 
ing  him  the  Commendation  he  deferved  (6j. 


(1)  Malmeftmrienfe  Ccenobium  plus  quam  270  annis  a  Monachis  habitarum  Clericorum  flabulum  fecit.     Ma'm.  1.2.  07. 

(2;  o'.  Dunelm.  and  Hm-ed.  call  it  the  Monaftery  of  Biandunum,  or  Blandinum,  p.  ii7,  4:5.  IhlUngp,.  and  B:ampt.  fay,  it  was  the  Mcnaflcry  of  St. 
Amande  at  Gant.  p.  S63.  159. 

(3)  He  was  buried  at  tVincbcftcr,  in  the  new  Monaftcry.     Htmed.  p.  425. 

(4)  Some,  to  make  the  matter  worfe,  lay,  he  kept  not  only  the  Daughter,  whofc  Name  was  Elgiua,  but  tie  Mother  too,  and  that  he  was  on  the  Bed 
between  them  both  when  Dunjian  came  to  fetch  him.     M.  Wcfl. 

(5)  Some  fay  (he  was  his  Wife,  but  too  near  a-kin,  and  therefore,  that  Odj  the  Archbifhop  Seconding  Dunf.an,  pot  the  King  under  the  lelfer  Excommunica- 
tion, and  branded  Elgma  in  the  Forehead  with  a  hot  Iron,  and  then  banilhed  her  to  Ireland.  After  her  Return,  his  Heat  againft  her  continuing,  lie  ham- 
ftring'd  her,  fays  Malmibitry  j  but  Osbern  lays  it  upon  the  Revolters.     Vit.  Dunft.  1.  2.  H&ued. 

(6)  Huntingdon,  who  was  no  Party  in  the  Quarrel,  gives  him  a  handfome  Character,  aod  fays,  the  Country  flourilhtd  uadcr  his  Government,  and  fetrm 
to  lament  he  liv'd  no  longer.     Hunt.  ].  5.  p.  204, 
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DWT  dying  without  IlTue,  his  Brother  Edgar 

fucceeded    him,    and    united    the   two  Kingdoms 

that  were   lately  divided.     Though   he    was  not 

above  fixteen  Years  old,  his  great  Genius  and  fo- 

lid  Judgment  rendered  him  more  capable  of  governing  than 

many  other  Princes  of  a  more  advanced  Age.     It  cannot 

he  denied,  there  are  fome  Men  born  with  fo  good  natural 

Parts,  that  their  Judgment  is   ripe  before  the  ufual  time. 

Edgar  was  one  of  this  number.     If  he  had  given  proof 

of   his  Ability  in  depriving  his  Brother  of  the  half  of  his 

Kingdom,  he  continued  to  do  the  fame   when    he  came 

to  reign  alone.     He  knew  how  to  make  himfelf  obeyed  by 

his  Subjects,  and  feared   by  his  Enemies,  two  things  that 

undoubtedly  demonftrate  the  great  Capacity  of  a  crowned 

Head. 

The  firft  thing  Ed^ar  did,  after  he  was  elected  King  of 
Mcrcia,  was  to  recall  Duiijlan  from  Banifhment,  and  pro- 
mote him  to  the  See  of  Woreejler,  then  vacant  (1).  The 
Suddennefs  wherewith  this  Prelate  was  recalled,  gives 
room  to  fufpeel,  he  was,  though  abfent,  concerned  in  the 
Infurrection  that  placed  Edgar  on  the  Throne  of  Mercia. 
His  great  Intereft  at  Court  during  this  Prince's  Reign, 
ftrengthens  this  Sufpicion. 
£dgar'i£mi/  The  Reign  of  Edgar  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  con- 
Pnpantiau  tinual  Peace  the  Kingdom  enjoyed;  from  whence  he  was 
""  firnamed  the  Peaceable.  This  uninterrupted  Calm  was  ow- 
ing neither  to  his  Victories  nor  Slothfulnefs,  but  to  his  ex- 
traordinary Preparations  for  his  Defence,  in  cafe  he  ftiould 
ever  be  engaged  in  a  War.  By  this  means  he  became  fo 
formidable,  that  no  one  durft  venture  to  attack  him.  He 
always  kept  a  (landing  Army  in  the  northern  Provinces, 
as  well  for  a  Terror  to  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
as  to  keep  in  awe  his  own  Subjects,  particularly  the  Danes. 
This  Precaution  was  fo  much  the  more  necelTary,  as  he 
was  very  fcntible  they  were  always  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  anv  Troubles  and  Commotions  in  the  State.  His 
own  Experience  had  taught  him  fo  much,  fince  by  their 
Affiflance  it  was,  that  he  triumphed  over  his  Brother.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the  Invafions  of  the-  foreign 
Danes,  who  were  no  lefs  to  be  feared,  he  took  the  moll 
effectual  Method.  He  is  faid  to  have  fitted  out,  great  and 
fmall,  four  thoufand  Ships.  Some  have  even  raifed  the 
number  to  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  (2).  It  is  proba- 
ble, this  tiling  has  been  very  much  magnified  :  However, 
it  fhews  at  leaft  the  number  of  his  Ships  was  extraordi- 
nary.    This  numerous  Fleet,    being  diftributed  in  all  the 
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throughout  all  England,  a  general  Pardon  for  all  part  Of- 
fences on  condition  each  Criminal  brought  him  by  fuch  a 
time  a  certain  number  of  Wolves-Tongues,  in  proportion 
to  his  Crimes.  Upon  publifhing  this  Ac!  of  Grace,  the 
Wolves  were  hunted  and  deftroyed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
in  three  Years  there  was  not  one  left  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  other  Plague  that  infefted  England  was  no  lefs  grie-  Edgar  V 
vous,    it  was  another  fort  of  Wolves,    who,  not  fatisfied  Swm9  '• 
with  eating  up  Flocks  and   Herds,    devoured  Houfes  and  "■jCi'J1'" 
Families.     I  mean  the  Magiftrates  appointed  in  the  Cities  Malm*, 
and  Provinces  to  adminifter  Juftice  to  the  People.  Thefe  s-  DunJm, 
mercenary  Judges,  abufing  the  exorbitant  Power  Edgar's 
Predeceftbrs  had  fuffered  them  to  ufurp  during  the  Wars, 
were  become  intolerable  to  the  Nation.      Without  any  re- 
gard to  Law  or  Juftice,  they  confulted  only  their  own  In- 
tereft.     They  who  made  them  the  largeft  Prefents,  were 
fure  to  be  favoured  ;  and  though  by  that  means  the  Poor 
were  moll  oppreffed,  the  Rich   were  not  entirely  fcreened 
from  their  partial  Proceedings.     Alfred  the  Great  endea- 
voured, by  an  extraordinary  Act  of  Severity,    to  put  a  flop 
to  this  Evil ;  but  the  enfuing  Wars  prevented  his  Succeffors 
from  executing  his  Laws.     Edgar,  undertaking  to  reform 
this  Abufe,  fet  about  it  himfelf  with  great  application.  To 
this  end  he  took  a  Progrefs  every  Year  through  fome  part 
of  the  Kingdom,  on  purpofe  to  hear  the  Complaints  that 
were  made  againft  thofe  Judges  who  abufed  their  Autho- 
ritry."4'    He   was  not  fatisfied  with  infpecting  himfelf  into 
their  Mifdemeanors,    but  thought  it  farther  necelTary  to  Ethelrei 
redrefs   them    for  the  future,    by  making  a  Law,    that  R'«a11- 
every  Judge  convicted  of  giving  Sentence  contrary  to  the  ^Bwmpt, 
Laws,  fhould  be  fined  twenty  fix  Shillings  (4),    if  he  did 
it  ignorantly ;    but  if  knowingly,  fhould  be  cafhiered  for 
ever.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this  he  acted  as  became 
a  great  Prince,  and  that  Subjects,    who  enjoy  the  double 
Privilege,  of  being  guarded  againft  In  afions  from  abroad, 
and  Oppreffion  at  home,    are  perfectly  happy.     Such  is 
the  State  of  the  Englijh  at  this  Day  under  the  prefent  Go- 
vernment. 

'  If  Edgar  was  a  Lover  of  Peace,  it  was  not  for  want  of  Pnfof 
Courage;    That  was  never  laid  to  his  charge.     There  is  Edgar'r being 
a  Story  related  of  him,  which,  though  it  has  the  Air  rjf  *****?  " 
a  Fiction,  proves  at  leaft,  he  was  reckoned  a  courageous  ftJiS™ 
Prince.     It  is  faid,  that  being  informed,  Keneth  III.  King  Malmsb. 
of  Scotland  had  jefted  on  the  Littlenefs  of  his  Stature,  he  L  : 
fent  for  him  to  Court,  and  walking  with  him  in  a  certain 
Place  where  he  had  ordered  two  Swords  to  be  hid,  he  bid 


e.g. 


Ports  of  the  Kingdom,  and  cruifing  incefiantly  round  the  ,.him  take  his  Choice,  telling  him  withal,   he  fhould  fee  if 
Ifland,  made  the  Py rates  beware  of  making  Defcents,  and-jj  he  pleafed,  what  a  little  Man  could  do.     Keneth    as  the 


fuffered  no  Ship  to  come  upon  the  Coaft  unexamined. 
Sax.  Ann.  Thefe  Precautions  produced  the  Effect  intended  by  Edgar. 
They  prevented  Invafions  from  abroad,  and  kept  all  quiet 
at  home,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  foreign  Affiftance. 
With,  fuch  an  Army  and  Fleet,  this  Prince,  without  once 
drawing  his  Sword,  obliged  the  Kings  of  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  the  IJle  of  Man,  to  fwear  Allegiance  to  him,  and  ac- 
knowledge him  for  Sovereign.  As  a  Proof  of  his  Superi- 
ority over  the  Kings  his  Neighbours,  the  EngUJli  Hiftorians 
relate  a  very  extraordinary  Fact,  which,  if  true,  fully 
1  makes  good  what  they  allert.  They  tell  us  this  Prince 
keeping  his  Court  at  Chejler,  and  having  a  mind  to  go  by 
Water  to  the  Monaftery  of  St.  John  Baptijl,  was  rowed 
down  the  Dee  in  a  Barge  by  eight  Kings,  himfelf  fitting 
at  the  Helm  (3). 

Edgar,  not  content  with  having  fecured  England  from 
all  foreign  Allaults,  thought  it  necefiary,  for  the  further 
repofe  of  his  Subjects,  to  free  them  from  two  domeftick 
.  Plagues,  by  which  they  were  infefted.  The  one  was  a 
horrible  multitude  of  Wolves,  which  coming  down  in 
droves  from  the  Mountains  in  Wales,  made  fuch  a  terrible 
Havock  among  their  Flocks  and  Herds,  that  the  Country 
was  in  a  continual  Alarm.  Hitherto  they  could  find  no 
Remedy  for  this  Evil:  but  Edgar  bethought  himfelf  of  an 
Expedient,  which  quickly  cleared  the  Country  of  them. 
In  the  firft  place  he  converted  the  Tribute  of  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Cattle,  paid  him  yearly  by  the  IVeljh,  into  three  hun- 
dred  Wolves-Heads.     In    the   next  place    he    published 
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Story  goes,  was  fo  far  from  accepting  the  Challenge,  that 
he  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet  and  begged  his  Pardon.  I  ob- 
ferve  this  Relation  is  very  improbable.  In  the  firft  place, 
it  is  generally  referred  to  the  beginning  of  Edgar's  Reign  ; 
whereas  Keneth  III  came  not  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland 
till  five  or  fix  Years  before  that  Prince's  Death.  In  the  fe- 
cond  place,  the  Character  the  Scutch  Hiftorians  give  Keneth, 
will  not  fuffer  us  to  think  him  capable  of  fuch  a  piece  of 
Cowardice.  Laftly,  this  Adventure  feems  to  have  been 
confounded  with  one  of  the  fame  nature,  between  a  King 
of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  his  Court,  related  by 
Buchanan. 

Edgar's  noble  Qualities,  and  the  Tranquillity  England  EdgatJ,  ^,. 
enjoyed  during  his  Reign,    render  him,    no  doubt,  very  taebmem  « 
praife-worthy.     But  perhaps  they  would  have  been  buried  <h!M°"k* 
in  eternal  Oblivion,  had  not  his  extraordinary  Attachment  bX"peat* 
to  the  Monks  engaged  them  to  proclaim  his  Praifes,  even  to  Fame. 
an  extravagant  degree.  His  Bigotry  to  them,  which  pafs'd  Mjlmf>>- 
then  for  the  moll  fublime  Virtue,  was  the  principal  reafon  s'.Daneiro. 
of  the  Commendations  given  him   by  Hiftorians,    and  of 
his  being  honoured  with  the  Title  of  Saint  after  his  Death. 
He  is  faid  to  have  founded  forty  Monafteries  ( 5 ),   and  re- 
paired and  beautified  many  more,  particularly  that  of  Glaf- 
fenbury  built  by  his  Uncle  Edred.     In  fhort,    he  was  fo 
very  liberal  to  the  Monks,  that  it  was  hardly  in  his  power 
to  do  more  for  them  than  he  did.  Ingulphus,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Abby  of  Croyland  (6)  fays,    that  in   the   Reign  of 
Edgar,  the  Treafure  of  that  Monaftery  amounted  to  ten 


(1)  A  great  Council  being  held  at  Bradfird  in  Wilt/hire,  Dunjlan  was,  by  the  general  Confent  of  all  there  prefent,  chofen  Bifhop.     Vit.  Dunftem. 

(z)  S.  Dunlm.  and  Chr.  Mai/ra  have  three  Thnul'anJ  fix  Hundred,  f.  150,  160.  IV. Thorn  fays,  the  whole  number  was  but  three  Hundred,  which  is  meft 
piubablr.  See  Stmv,  p.  S3.  To  miinuin  the  Charge  of  this  Fleet,  belides'the  Contributions  of  his  Subiccls,  heenter'd  into  a  Treaty  at  Ckeflcr  with  fix  Kings, 
who  engag'd  to  aliift  him  b"th  by  Sea  and  Land.     Sax.  Ann.     With  this  Fleet  he  ufed  to  fail  round  England  every  Year  after  Eafler.     Fl,r.  Il-\n.  p.  607. 

(3)  Thefe  might  be  the  Kings  of  the  leveral  Kingdoms  in  Wales,  of  Angiefey,  Man  and  Ireland.  Some  reckon  among  them  Keneth  I!i.  of  Scotland  who 
w...  Vji1.i1  to  Eduir  for  Cumberland,  Hoved.  Bapin.  There  was  no  fuch  Man  as  Keneth  cotemporary  with  Edgar.  See  AnderjW  s  Tabid.  Thefe  cigh: 
Kings  were  Malcolm,  King  of  Cumberland;  Machis,  Lord  of  thelites;  and  thefe  fix  Wcljh  Princes,  Dufral,  Sijert,  Bmud,  Japo,  Imhtll,  Jevaf.  5.  Du- 
neltn.  p.  1  ;q.     Malmsb.  p.  56.     Bttmxpt.   lyrrel,  p.  8,  9. 

(4)  His  Law  (ays  a  hundred  and  twenty.     See  in  Bro»:pt.  Lex.  S.     And  in  Wilkinu 
(^)  Above  forty  eight.     Ivgulpb.  p.  45. 

(6)  H:  obferves  that  in  974,  in  Edgar  %  Reign,  one  Sivarling  a  Monk  of  Crtyhr.d  died  in  the  hundred  and  forty  fecond  Year  of  his  Age,  another  in  the 
hundred  and  fifteenth,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  beuul'e.  that  Abby  was  fituated  in  a  t'eiwy  and  watery  place  j&  Linalajbire.  p,  51, 
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thoufand  Pounds,  befides  Hoy-Vejfels,  Shrines,  Relicks,  and 
the  like.  This  was  a  very  great  Sum,  confidering  that 
Houfe  had  been  rebuilt  but  thirty  Years.  Hence  may  be\ 
guefs'd  the  immenfe  Riches  of  the  Monafteries  in  thofe  Days. 
Edgar-,  not  content  with  being  thus  liberal  to  the  Monks, 
undertook  to  put  them  in  poffeffion  again  of  the  Ec- 
cleliaflical  Benefices,  which  he  performed  with  a  high  hand. 
Dunjlan,  whom  he  had  made  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  principal  Author  of  this  Project.  This  Prelate 
was  fo  much  in  his  Favour,  that  Ed/eel's  Affection  to  him 
was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  Edgar's.  As  he  made  a 
very  confiderable  Figure  both  in  this  and  the  following 
Reign,  it  will  not  he  improper  to  take  a  nearer  View  of 
him.  Befides  he  palled  for  a  Saint  of  the  firft  Clafs,  and 
nothing  can  be  added  to  the  Praifes  beftowed  on  him  by 
Hiftorians. 

Dunjlan,  Son  of  Herjlan,  and  Nephew  of  Atbclm 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  GlaJJenbury  \n  92;. 
He  fpent  his  youthful  Years  with  his  Uncle  the  Archbifhop, 
who  took  care  to  have  him  inftructed  in  all  the  Sciences, 
as  far  as  that  Age  of  Ignorance  would  permit.  He  excel- 
led particularly  in  Mufuk,  Painting,  and  Engraving,  in 
which  he  took  great  delight  all  his  Life.  As  foon  as 
he  had  finished  his  Studies,  the  Archbifhop  recommended 
him  to  King  Athcijlan,  who  fent  for  him  to  Court,  but 
however  gave  him  no  Preferment.  The  Author  of  his 
Life  ( 1 )  pretends,  the  Courtiers  envying  his  Virtue  and 
Learning,  malicioufly  reprcfented  him  to  the  King  as  a 
diffolute  and  fcandalous  Liver:  Which  the  King  believ- 
ing, forbad  him  the  Court,  without  examining  the 
Truth.  Some  time  after  the  Archbifhop  finding  means  to 
undeceive  the  King,  Dunjlan  was  reftored  to  Favour,  and 
prefented  with  fome  Lands  near  Glaffinbury.  Here  he  fpent 
feveral  Years  in  Retirement,  with  certain  devout  Men, 
whom  he  had  drawn  thither,  living  with  them  a  fort  of 
monaflick  Life.  Glajhn  or  GlaJJenbury  was  antiently  a 
fmall  Church,  founded,  according  to  the  vulgar  Opinion, 
by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  as  hath  been  obferved  elfewhere. 
This  Church  having  been  deftroyed,  Devy  Bifhop  of 
St.  David's  built  another  in  the  fame  Place.  This  being 
alfo  gone  to  ruin,  was  repaired  by  twelve  Devout  Perfons, 
who  coming  from  Armorica,  fettled  in  this  Place.  Ina 
King  of  JVcJfex,  having  pulled  it  down  to  the  ground, 
raifed  a  ftately  Church,  and  dedicated  it  to  Chrijl,  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul.  Several  Perfons  famous  for  their  Piety, 
moft  of  them  Irijh,  retired  to  this  Church,  where  they 
were  maintained  by  Edgar's  Bounty.  From  that  time 
there  were  always  Devout  Perfons,  who  made  choice  of 
this  Place  for  their  Retreat  (2). 

After  Dunjlan  had  been  fome  time  at  GlaJJenbury,  Ed- 
mund, Succeffor  of  Athelflan,  having  conceived  an  Efteem 
for  him,  built  there  a  Monaftery  (3),    and  made  him  Ab- 
bot.    As  Dunjlan  was  a  Perfon  of  great  Addrefs,  he  knew 
how  to  manage  this  Prince  fo  dexteroufly,  that  he  was  very 
much  in  Favour  all  his  Reign.     His  Intereft   at  Court  ftill 
encreafed  under  Edrcd,  to  whom  he  was  Prime  Minijler, 
Favourite  and  Father  Confeffor.  Dunjlan 's  extreme  fondnefs 
for  a  monaftick  Life,    made  him  ufe,    without  any  cau- 
tion, all  his  Intereft  to  reftore  the  Monks  to  the  Benefices 
and  eject  the  Secular  Priejls,    whom  he  heartily  defpifed 
and  at  length  mortally  hated.      This  Attachment  to  the 
Monks,    added    to   his   haughty  carriage,    procured  him 
abundance  of  Enemies,  and  drew  upon  him  the  Difpleafure 
of  Edwy,    SuccefTor  of  Edmund,   as  we  have  feen.     The 
hafte  Edgar  was  in  to  recall  this  Abbot  from  Flanders, 
is  a  clear  Evidence,  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  Crown 
o/of  Mcrcia.     Upon  Dunjlan 's  return  to  England,    Edgar 
promoted  him  to  the  See  of  IVorceJlcr.     Some  time  after, 
the  Bijhoprick  of  London  being  vacant,  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  Management  of  it.     This  has  led  fome  Writers 
into  the  Miftake,  of  imagining  he  was  Bifhop  of  IVorceJlcr 
and  London  at    the    fame  time.     Edgar  never  ceafed   to 
give  him  frefh  marks  of  his  Efteem ;  and  his  high  conceit 
of  him  was  the  more  confirmed  by  the  Miracles  attributed 
to  him.     The  Monks  took  all  imaginable  care  to  fpread 
the  Fame  of  thefe  Miracles  every  where,  and  were  fo  very 
particular  in  their  Circumftances,  that  one  muft  have  been 
much  freer  from  Prejudice  than  they  generally  were  in  thofe 
Days,    not  to  have  believed   them.      It   is  however  very 
unlikely,  that  Edgar  himfelf,  who  was  not  of  the  number 


of  thofe  weak  People  that  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fo  eafily 
deceived,    was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the   Truth  of  all 
thofe  Miracles.      But  perhaps  he  was  of  opinion,    thofe 
Pious  Frauds  were  no  detriment  to  Religion.     Be  this  as  it 
will,    he  had  a  very  great  opinion  of  Dunjlan 's  Sanctity. 
After  Athelms  Death,  Qdo,    by  Birth  a  Dane,    was  made 
Archbifhop   of  Canterbury,    but  lived   not  long  after   his 
Inftallation.      To  him   fucceeded  Elfin,    who  died   as  he 
was  going  to  Rome  for  his  Pall  (4).     This  happening  in  the     „ ,, 
beginning    of  Edgar's  Reign,    Bnthelm   B,,hop   of  Baths,  u'.'    . 
was  elected,  to  the  vacant  See.     But  Edgar  being  defirous  D   "'   ' 
of  having  Dunflan  Archbifhop,   called   a  general  CouikH*1]^/* 
where  he  reprefented  Brithelm  as  unqualified  for  fo  great   ' 
a  Port;    whereupon  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  old 
Diocefe,    and  Dunjlan  was  chofen   in   his  room.       'I  hi; 
Election  not  being  exactly  Canonical,    it  was  thought  fit 
Dunjlan  fhould  go  to  Rome,  on  pretence  of  receiving  his  Pall, 
that  he  might  at  the  fame  time  juftify  thefe  Proceedings. 
The  Pope,  who  was  not  ignorant  how  great  a  Sway  Dun- 
jlan  bore  at  the  Court  of  England,    and  with   what  Zeal 
he  had  cfpoufed  the  Intereft  of  the  Church  oj  Rome  and  the 
Monks,    readily  confirmed   his  Election,    conftituting  him 
moreover  his  Legate  for  England,    with  a  very  cxtenfive 
Authority.  At  his  Return,  Ofwald his  Relation  was  through     9C3. 
his  means   made  Bifhop  of  IVorceJlcr,    and  Ethclwald  his *«• Ann. 
intimate  Friend,    of  Winchejlcr.      Thefe  three   Prelates,  \ ' 
by  holding    together  intircly  governcJ   the  Church  during  "v. 
this    Reign.       Edgar  committing  to  them  the  Manage-  <*fter,  *nd 
ment  of  all  EccUfiaJlical  Affairs,    was  not  contented  with  Wmch  ftt/ 
granting  whatever  they  defired,    but  even  took  a  pleafure 
in  doing  them  Favours,  unasked. 

As  foon  as  Dunjlan  faw  his  Credit    firmly  eftabliihed,     964. 
he  returned  to  his  grand  Project  in  favour  of  the  Monks,  D"nii,m  rc 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  afide  during  the  Reign  of'r".'^r 
Edwy.     This  Affair  was  not  without  its  Difficulties.     ThBpffLjfc 
great  Men  of  the  Nation  look'd  upon  it  as  a  Misfortune,  that  Sku1" 
the  guidance  of  the  Churches  mould  be  wrefted  out  of  the  ^'p'}. 
Hands  of  the  antient  and  lawful  Governors.     They  wereS.  Dunelm, 
ftill  lefs  pleafed  with  its  being  committed  to  the  Monks, 
who,    by  the  Rules  of  their  Order,    and  according  to  the 
Cuftom  hitherto  obferved,    were  excluded  from  the  Pajlo- 
ral  Functions,    in  order  to  employ  themfelves   wholly   in 
Prayer   within   the  Walls  of  their  Monafteries.     Befides, 
they  were  of  opinion,  that  inftead  of  encouraging  and  in- 
riching  the  Monks,  it  would  be  much  better  to  put  a  ftop 
to  the  People's  Zeal,  who  were  perpetually  bequeathing  to 
them  confiderable  Legacies,    whereby  Eftates  were  palled 
away  in  Mortmain,    to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Nation. 
It  was  eafy  therefore  to  fee  this  Project  would  meet   with 
great  Oppofition  from  the  Nobles.     But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  People,  who  did  not  look  fo  far  before  them,  were  in- 
tirely  in   the  Intereft  of  the  Monks,  and  extremely  offen- 
ded  at  the  fcandalous  Lives   ofvthe  Secular  Clergy,     who 
applied  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  to  ufes  directly  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  Donors  (5).     It  muft  be  confeft,  the 
Clergy,    at  that  time  were  very  ill  Livers,   and  that  Pride, 
Avarice,  Gluttony,  Drunkennefs,   Luxury,  openly  reign- 
ed among  them.     Dunjlan  and  his  Party  did  all  that  lay 
in  their  power  to  expofe  thefe  Irregularities,    in  order  to 
irritate  the  People  againft  their  Pajtors.     They  fucceeded 
fo  well  in  their  Defign,  that  Multitudes  efpoufed  the  Caufe 
of  the  Monks,  purely  out  of  contempt  of  the  Secular  Clergy. 
But  what  did  the  Monks  moft  Service,  was  the  King's  be- 
ing fo  vigorous  a  Champion  for  them.   His  good  Opinion  of 
them  was  ftill  increafed  by  comparing  them  with  the  Secu- 
lars,   who  indeed  obferved  no  Meafures  in  their  Exceffes. 
And  therefore  this  Prince  thought   to  do  the  Church   fio- 
nal   fervice  in   putting  it  under   the  Government  of  the 
Monks,     whom    he    looked     upon    as   fo    many    Saints. 
Edgar  being  thus  inclined,  Dunjlan  found  no  Difficulty  to 
perluade  him  to  countenance  a  Reformation  he  believed  fo 
advantagious  to  the  Church.    To  give  the  finifhing  ftroke 
to  this  Work,    he  caufed  a  Council  to  be  affembled,    in 
hopes  their  Authority,    together   with  the  King's,    would 
furmount  all  Obftacles.   Edgar  was  pleafed  to  aflift  in  Per- 
fon  at  this  Council,  and  made  a  Speech,    which  plainly 
fhowed    how   greatly  he  was  prejudiced  in  their    favour. 
As  this  Harangue  manifeftly  difcovers  the  Difpofition  of 
the  King,    of  Dunjlan,    and  of  the  other  Directors  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  Church,  with  regard  to  the  Secular  Clergy,  it 


og0, 


(1)  Osbern.  (2)  They  are  faid  to  teach  here  the  Liberal  Science!,  Mufuk,  Engraving,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Mr  Camden  fays  Dun/Ian  introdue'd  into  this  Monaftery  a  new  Order  of  Monks,  w'js.  Beredielim,  who  by  the  Bounty  of  Princes  got  fo  much  Wealth  ss 
exceeded  that  of  Kings.  After  they  had  as  it  were  reign'd  here  for  above  Sx  hundred  Years  (for  all  their  Neighbours  were  at  their  Beck)  they  were  driven 
out  by  Henry  VIII,  and  the  Monaftery,  which  was  environ'd  with  a  Wall  of  a  Mile  in  compafs,  and  rcplcnilh  d  with  ftately  Buildings,  was  by  Degrees  en- 
tirely demolifh'd.  In  his  time  here  was  a  Wall-nut  Tree  in  the  Church-yjrd  (but  it  is  now  gone,  and  a  ycung  <  nc  in  its  Place)  that  was  faid  never  tj 
hud  before  Barnabas  Day  II  of  June)  and  always  to  Ihoot  out  its  Leaves  on  that  very  Day.  And  alfo  a  Haw-Tb.m-'Trte  in  ll'-.'ral  Park  hard  by  that 
budded  on  Chriftmai  Day  as  if  it  were  in  May.  This  Tree  has  been  cut  down  many  Years;  but  there  are  fome  ftill  growing  in  the  Comfy  from  Branches 
of  the  old  Tree,  particularly  one  in  the  Garden  of  William  Stroud  El'q;  Pofleffor  of  the  Grcund  where  the  other  flood,  and  another  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Jl'bitc-Hart  Inn  in  Gbfterbury.     Thefe  Things  feem  to  be  Rclicks/jf  Monkery. 

(4)  He  was  frozen  to  Death  on  the  Alps,  w  hich  the  Monhjh  Hiftorians  interpret  as  a  Judgment  for  his  Dil'refpeft  to  Odi's  Grave.  Malmsb.  I.  j.  de  Ceft. 
Pont.  Angl.    Others  for  his  Simony.     M.  Weft. 

(5)  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  after  the  demolilhing  of  the  Abbeys  in  Alfred's  Time,  the  Secular  Clergy  repair'd  fome  of  the  Monafteries,  took  Pof- 
fcfVion  of  them,  were  incorporated  under  certain  Regulations,  pertorm'd  Divine  Service  in  their  refpeitive  Churches,  iiv'd  lingle  or  married  as  they  thought 
tit,  and  flood  in  the  fame.  Condition  with  our  prefent  Probendana, 


Will 
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will  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  give  the  Reader  the  whole  of 
it;  and  the  rather,  as  it  relates  to  one  of  the  principal 
Events  of  this  Reign. 


Ifttfi  "  Almighty   God    having   vouchfafed   of    his    infinite 

fbrmpu »  «  Mercy  to  tew   his  Goodnci's  to  us   in  a  remarkable 

fethelrcd, 


,    'tis   moil  reafonable,    Reverend  Fathers,  we 
s,  "  ftiould  exert  our  Endeavours  to  make  a  luitable  Re- 
f.  360.      '  «  turn.      That    we    are    in    polleffion   of   this   plentiful 
«'  Country  is   not  owing   to  any  Strength  of  our  own, 
"  but   to   the    help   of  his  all-powerful   Arm,    who  has 
"  been   pleafed   to  manifeft  his  Loving-kindnefs  towards 
«  us.     'Tis  but  juft  therefore  we  fhould  bring  our  felvesy 
"  our  Souls,    and  Bodies,  in  Subjedion  to  him,  who  has 
"   fubdued   all  things  for  us,  and    fhould  take   care  that 
"  all  that  are  under  us  fhould  be  obedient  to  his  Laws. 
"It    is    my    Office,     Reverend  Fathers,    to    adminifter 
"    Jul!  ice   without  refpedl  of  Perfons  ;    fupprefs  the  Re- 
"  bellious ;    to  punifh    the    facrilegious ;    to   protect    the 
"  Poor    and   Weak   from    the   hand    of   the    Opprefior. 
"  It  is  my  Bufinefs  alfo   to  take  care  that  the  Church 
«'  and  her  Minifters,    the   holy  Fraternities  of  the  Reh- 
"  aious,    have  all  things  necefiary  to  their  Subfiftence  and 
"  well  being;       But    it  is   your  Duty   to   examine   into 
"  the  Life  and  Converfation  of  the  Clergy.     To  you   it 
"  belongs  to  fee  that  they   live  agreeably  to  their  Pro- 
"  jeffibn:  That  they  are  fober,    temperate,   chafle,    hof- 
"  pitable  to  the  Poor  and  the  Stranger :    That   they  are 
"  careful  in  the  Adminiftration  of  their  Office,    conftant 
"  in  their  Inftruaions  to  the  People.     In  a  word,    that 
"  they  are  worthy  of  the  glorious  Character  of  the  Mi- 
"  nifiers  of  Jefus  Chrift.     With  fubmiffion  be  it  fpoken, 
«  Rrjerend  Fathers,    had   you  taken  due  care  of    thefe 
"  things,    I    fhould   not  have    had  the  Diflatisfaftion  of 
"  hearing    from    all    hands  the   enormous  Crimes   daily 
"  committed   by   the  Clergy  of  this   Land.      I  infill  not 
»  on   the  Smallnefs   of   their  Tonfure,    contrary    to   the 
"  Canons  of  the   Church,    or  their  Effeminacy  m  their 
"  Habits,  or  their  Haughtinefs  in  their  Geftures,  on  their 
"  immodeftDifcouifes,  which  plainly  fliew  all  is  not  right 
«'  within.     I  omit  their  Negligence  with  regard   to  Di- 
"  vine  Service :    Hardly  will   they  vouchfafe  their  Com- 
"  pany  at  the  public k  P ravers,     and  when  they  come  to 
"  Church  to  celebrate  the  "Holy  Myjlcries,  one  would  think 
«  they  are  going  to  ait  a  Play.      But  the  chief  Subject  of 
"  my  Complaint,  I  fpeak  it  with  extreme  Regret,  is  what 
"  minifters  occafion  of  Grief  to  the  Good,  and  of  Joy  to 
"  the  Prophane,  I  mean  the  lewd  and  fcandalous  Lives  of 
"  the  Clergy.     They  fpend  their  Days  in  Diverfions,  En- 
"  tertainments,    Drunkennefs   and   Debauchery.       Their 
"   Houlls   may  be   (aid  to  be  fo  many  Sinks  of  Lewdnefs, 
cc   ,-  HI  ;  ",,  ,      R  i  jj/tacles  of  Libertines.      There 

"  the)  have  Gaming,  DaWmg  and  obfeene  Singing.  There 
"  thev  pafs  the  Night  in  Rioting  and  Drunkennefs.  'Tis 
"  thus,  Reverend  Fathers,  'tis  thus  the  Bounty  of  my  Pre  - 
"  deceflbrs  to  the  Church,  and  their  Charities  for  the 
"  Maintenance  of  the  Poor,  and  what  is  more  the  ador- 
"  able  Blood  of  our  Saviour,  are  confumed.  Was  it  for 
"  this  that  our  Anceftors  exhaufted  their  Treafures  ?  Was 
"  it  for  this  they  were  fo  liberal  of  their  Eftates  ?  Was  it 
"  to  deck  the  Concubines  of  their  Priefts,  to  provide  for 
"  them  fplendid  Entertainments,  to  furnifh  them  with 
"  Dogs  and  Hav.'ks,  that  our  Forefathers  difplay'd  their 
"  Munificence  to  the  Church  ?  thefe  are  the  Crimes 
"  which  the  People  complain  of  in  private,  and  theSol- 
"  diers  in  puhlick  ;  which  are  fung  in  the  Streets,  and 
«'  adted  on  the  Stage ;  and  yet  they  are  forgiven,  they  are 
"  ovcrlook'd,  they  are  conniv'd  at  by  you  !  Where  is 
"  now  the  Sword  of  Levi,  and  the  Zeal  of  Simeon  ? 
"  Where  is  the  wrath  of  Mofes  againft  the  Worfhipers  of 
«'  the  Golden  Calf '?  Where  is  the  Indignation  of  St  Peter 
"  againft  Simon  the  Magician  ?  Imitate,  Reverend  Fa- 
"  thcrs,  imitate  the  Zeal  of  thefe  holy  Perfons,  and  fol- 
"  low  the  way  of  Righteoufnefs,  fhewn  you  by  the 
"  Lord.  It  is  high  time  for  you  to  draw  the  Sword  of 
"  St.  Peter,  whilft  I  make  ufe  of  the  great  Cou/lantine's. 
"  Let  us  join  our  Forces  to  expel  the  Lepers  out  of  the 
"  Temple,  to  cleanfe  the  Sanctuary  and  to  caufe  the 
TJcut.xxxu.  "  Lord  to  be  ferved  by  the  true  Sons  of  Levi,  who  faid 
?•  "to  his  Father,    and  to  his  Mother,  I  know  you  not,    and 

"  to  his  Brethren,  I  know  not  who  you  are?  Let  the  Dif- 
"  refpeel  to  the  Relicks  of  the  Saints,  and  the  daily  Pro- 
"  phaning  of  the  holy  Altars,  roufe  you  up.  Be  moved 
"  at  the  great  Abufe  of  the  Piety  of  our  Forefathers.  One 
"  of  my  Anceftors,  you  all  know,  dedicated  to  the 
"  Church  the  Tithes  of  the  Kingdom  :  The  glorious  Al- 
"  fred,  my  great  Grandfather,  laid  out  his  Revenues  in 
"  religious  Ufes.     You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  great  Be- 


u  nefa&ions  of  my  Father  and  Uncle,  which  it  would  be 
"  highly  difhonourable  fo  foon  to  forget,  feeing  the  Al- 
"  tars  are  ftill  adorned  with  them.  You,  0  Dunjlan, 
"  Father  of  Fathers,  raife  your  Imagination  a  little  I  pray 
"  you,  and  fancy  you  behold  my  Father  looking  down 
"  from  Heaven,  and  expoftulating  with  you  in  this  Man- 
"  ner  :  //  was  you  that  advifed  mc  to  the  Building  of  fo  many 
"  Churches  and  Mov.ajl  cries,  It  zvas  you  I  made  Choice  of 
'■'■for  my  fpiritual  Guide,  and  the  Infpetlor  of  my  Beha- 
"  viour.  Did  not  I  always  obey  your  roice  ?  Did  I  not 
"  always  prefer  your  Advice  before  IVealth?  Hoiv  frankly 
".  did  I  lay  out  my  Treafures,  when  you  faid  the  I  Ford? 
"  My  Charities  were  always  ready  when  you  called  for  them. 
"  Whatever  was  defer ed  for  the  Churches  was  immediately 
"  granted.  If  you  complained  the  Monks  were  fiort  in  their 
"  Conveniencies,  they  were  forthwith  fupplied.  You  ufed  to 
"  tell  me,  fetch  Liberalities  brought  forth  immortal  Fruit, 
"  and  were  highly  meritorious,  fence  they  were  expended  in. 
"  fupporting  the  Servants  of  God,  and  maintaining  the  Poor. 
"  And  is  it  not  an  intolerable  Shame  they  fljould  be  laid  out 
"  in  adorning  and  decking  a  Pack  of Prajlitutcs?  Are  thefe 
"  the  Fruits  of  my  Benefactions  ?  Are  thefe  the  Effects  of 
"  your  glorious  P.romifes  ?  Thefe,  O  Dunflan,  are  the 
"  Complaints  of  the  King  my  Father.  What  can  you  an- 
"  fwer  to  this  Charge?  I  am  convinced  that  you  have 
"  hitherto  been  unblameable,  when  you  few  a  Thief  you 
"  confented  not  to  him,  neither  have  you  been  partaker  with 
"  the  Adulterer.  No,  you  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
"  reft  thefe  Abufes.  You  have  argued,  exhorted,  threat- 
"  ned.  But  fince  thefe  means  have  proved  in  vain,  'tis 
"  time  to  apply  more  effe£tual  Remedies.  You  have  here 
"  ready  to  affift  you  the  Reverend  Father  Etbelwold  Bifhop 
"  of '  IVinchejler,  and  the  venerable  Cj/iw/V  Bilhop  of  IVor- 
"  ceftcr.  To  you  three  I  refer  the  Management  of  this 
"  important  Affair.  Exert  the  Epifcopal  in  Conjunction 
"  with  the  Regal  Authority,  to  expel  from  the  Church  of 
"  God  the  diforderly  Clergy,  and  put  in  fuch  as  live  regu- 
"  larly  in  their  Room  (1). 

After  the  King  had    made   fo  full  a  Declaration  of  his 
Mind,  the  Friends  of  the  Seculars  durft  no  longer  oppofg 
Duii/lan's  Defigns,  perceiving  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe. 
Shortly  after,  the  fecular  Priejis  were  expelled  from  the      964. 
Monafteries,  and  the  Regulars  put  in  their  place.      Ethel- -'Ann.  Sax. 
wold  Bifhop  of  Winchejhr  leading  the  way  ih  his  Diocefe,  |^ msb" 
was  quickly  followed  by  Dunflan  and  Ofevald,  and  all  thes.Dunelnv 
other  Bifhops,  who  being  Monks,  without  much  folici- 
tation,  imitated  thefe  three  Prelates.     The  antient  Hifto- 
rians,  for  the  moft  part,  reprefent  thofe  Days  as  the  Golden 
Age,  and  as  the  happieft  England  ever  knew. 

Perhaps  it  will  feem  ftrange  that  the  fecular  Clergy  fhould  Rmatis  0* 
at  this  time  be  more  bitterly  inveighed  againft  than  in  the  "W/nc- 
following  Centuries,  when  the  Lives  of  the  Priefts  were  tiL?f*¥"^ 
no  lefs  fcandalous.     To  account  for  this,  it  muft  be  ob-  C/irry.' 
ferved,  the  Popes  had  for  fome  time  prohibited  the  Clergy 
from  manying,  and  were  very  fevere  to  all  who  refufed  to 
comply  with  their  Decrees.     This  Prohibition,  wiiich  at 
prefent  is  a  fundamental  Article  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
met  at  firft  with  great  Oppofition,  efpecially  in  England, 
which  fet  the  Popes  upon  ufing  all  means  to  bring  the  Eng- 
lifli  Priejis  to  a  Compliance.     Duti/lan's  Intereft,   and  his 
Addrcfs  to  ingage  Ee/gar  iii  the  Project,  were  mightv  Helps 
to  them.     We  muft    therefore    carry  in  our  Minds  this 
Prohibition  againft  the  Clergy's  marrying,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  Occafion  of  the  Complaints  of  the  Monks  and 
their  Favourers  againft  the  Seculars,  and  to  judge  how  far 
they  are  to  be  credited.     Though  it  is  but  too  true,  the 
Priefts  at  that  time  led  very  diforderly  Lives,  yet  that  was 
not  the  thing  that  drew  this  Storm  upon  them.    It  was 
their  Marriage  which  gave  the  Offence,  and  which  their 
Enemies   would   fain  have  to  be  thought  a  more    heinous 
Crime  than   Concubinage,  or  any  other  they  could  lay  to 
their  Charge.   Their  Wives  were  always  called  Concubines, 
or  by  a  more  opprobrious  Name.     But  notwithstanding  all 
the  Endeavours  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  this  pretended  Abufe 
could  not  be  reformed  till  the  End  of  the  twelfth  Century, 
when  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  was  eftablifhed  after  a 
three  hundred  Years  Struggle. 

The  Monks  were  bound  in  Gratitude  to  make  a  fuitable  Obftrvauat 
Return  for  the  fervice  Edgar  had  done  them.     Accordingly, s"  £d.™-s 
the  Alonkijh  Hiftorians  have  endeavoured  by  their  exceffive a„j  j„,  ',..,. 
Commendations,  to  make  him  pafs  for  a  real  Saint.     But»!p«i 
whether  for  want  of  Attention,    or  fome  other   reafon, '.  ;'• ' '7  th' 
they  have  related  fome  Particulars  of  his  Life,  which  beget 
not  that  Idea  they  intended  to  give  of  him.     Indeed,  to 
confider  only  his  Political  A&ions,    it  muft  be  confeft,    he 
was  a  great  Prince.      But  a  great  King  and  a  great  Saint, 
are  two  very  different  Characters.     For  inftance,  it  is  dif- 


(1)  C'JIUr  (bferves  this  Speech  is  rais'd  and  polilh'd  in  the  Oiicinal  nbove  the  LI  cut  i en  of  the  T.-.ll  Century;  and  therefore  f.iy,  he  fhould  have  fiip- 
pos'd  J-jjiim  mijht  have  work'd  the  Maun  he  l^nd  into  a  brighter  Form,  had  he  not  met  with  this  Haianjue  in  RicvaUi  ;  an  11  c  ant  Hiitorian. 
1.3.  p.  J  jo. 
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ficult  to  juftify,  by  the  Rules  of  the  Gofpel,  a  bloody  Ex- 
ecution ( 1 )  done  by  Edgars  Order  in  the  Ijfe  of  Thanet, 
upon  a  very  flight  Occafion,  as  Hiftorians  do  allow.  What 
might  not  thefe  fame  Hiftorians  have  faid  of  his  unruh 
Luft,  and  vicious  Inclination  to  Women  (2),  of  which  I 
am  now  going  to  give  a  kw  Inftances,  who  publifti'd 
to  the  World  that  the  Soul  of  his  Brother  Edivy  was  about 
to  be  dragged  into  Hell,  for  having  had  but  a  {ingle  Mi- 
flrefs  ? 

It  Was  eafy  to  fee  if  Edgar  had  not  purchafed  the  good 
Opinion  ot  the  Monks  by  his  exctfllve  Complaifance,  they 
would  have  given  him  no  better  Quarter  than  his  Prcdc- 
ceflbr,   who  was  much  lefs  faulty  in  that  refpect. 

To  conclude  the  Reign  of  Edgar,  which  was  difturbed 
neither  by  foreign  nor  domeftick  Wars,  it  remains  only 
that  I  give  an  account  of  his  Amours,  which  are  fomc- 
thing  uncommon,  and  fliew  his  good  Qualities  were  not 
without  a  great  mixture  of  Failings.  His  fiift  Miftrefs 
was  a  Nun  (3),  whom  he  took  by  Force  out  of  a  Con- 
vent, and  could  not  he  ptevail'd  with  to  (er.d  back  again 
by  the  Solicitations  of  Dunfian.  He  had  a  Daughter  by 
her  nam'd  Edith  a,  who  was  greatly  celebrated  for  her 
Sanclity.  It  is  true,  he  aton'd  for  his  Crime  by  not 
wearing  his  Crown  during  the  fpace  of  (even  Years.  A 
fevere  Penance  indeed  for  a  fault  his  Confellbr  ought  to 
have  looked  upon  as  a  Sacrilege!  But  this  is  not  the  firft 
time  the  Sins  of  Princes  have  been  extenuated,  and  the 
rigour  of  their  Penance  magnified.  His  fecond  Miftrefs, 
whom  fome  however  call  his  lawful  Wife,  was  Elfeda 
firnam'd  the  Fair,  from  her  Complexion.  By  her  he 
had  a  Son  cali'd  Edward,  who  fucceeded  him.  An  ex- 
traordinary Adventure  gain'd  him  a  third  Miftrefs.  Going 
one  day  by  Andover,  he  took  up  his  lodging  at  a  Lord's 
Houfe,  who  had  a  very  beautiful  Daughter,  with  whom 
he  fell  paflionately  in  love  at  firft  Sight.  As  he  was 
very  violent  in  his  PaiTions,  he  refolv'd  to  gratify  his 
Love  without  delay,  fo  commanded  the  young  Lady  to 
be  brought  to  his  bed,  without  troubling  himfelf  to  obtain 
her  Confent.  The  Mother  of  the  Lady  being  utterly 
againft  her  Daughter's  being  the  King's  Concubine ;  but 
withal,  dreading  by  her  Denial,  to  draw  down  his  Dif- 
pleafuie  upon  hetfelf  and  Family,  devis'd  this  Expedient. 
She  prevail'd  upon  one  of  her  waiting  Women  to  lie 
with  the  King  inftead  of  her  Daughter.  At  break  of 
Day  the  King  perceiving  his  Bedfellow  was  going  to 
rife,  would  not  let  her,  by  which  means  fhe  was  foic'd 
to  difcover  the  Cheat.  He  was  at  firft  very  angry  at 
being  thus  deceiv'd.  But  the  good-liking  he  had  taken  to 
the  Girl,  moderating  his  Anger,  and  giving  him  time  to 
reflect  on  the  Difftonour  he  intended  his  Hoft,  he  readily 
forgave  the  Trick  he  had  been  ferv'd.  He  kept  this  Girl 
as  his  Miftrefs  till  he  married. 

As  all  Edgar's  Amours,  it  feems,  were  to  have  fome- 
thing  particular  in  them,  fo  his  very  Marriage  was  not  to 
be  in  the  common  way.  He  was  informed  that  Ordang, 
Earl  of  Devon/hire,  had  a  Daughter  the  greateft  Beauty  in 
England,  upon  which  he  refolved  to  marry  her,  if  the  an- 
fwered  the  defcription  given  of  her.  However,  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  make  any  advances  he  might  have  reafon  to 
repent  of,  he  communicated  his  Defign  to  Earl  Ethekvold  his 
Favourite,  and  ordered  him  to  go  upon  fome  pretence,  and 
fee  whether  the  Lady's  Beauty  was  as  great  as  Fame  re- 
ported. Ethclwold  being  arrived  at  the  Earl  of  Dcvonflnrcs, 
had  no  fooner  caft  his  Eyes  on  Elfrida  his  Daughter,  but 
he  fell  defperately  in  love  with  her.  His  Pailion  was  fo 
fudden  and  violent,  that  forgetting  all  the  King  his  Ma- 
iler's Favours,  he  demanded  Elfrida  for  himfelf.  His  Suit 
being  granted,  he  was  married  as  privately  as  poflible, 
making  his  Father-in-Law  believe  he  had  important  reafons 
for  not  divulging  his  Marriage.  Returning  foon  after  to 
Court,  he  told  the  King  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  Elfrida  ;  that  he  was  amazed  the  World  fhould  talk  fo 
much  of  her  Charms;  that  probably,  the  Fame  of  her 
Beauty  was  owing  more  to  her  Father's  riches  than  any 
thing  elfe.  This  report,  which  was  far  from  inflaming 
the  King's  Love,  had  the  EffecT:  Ethclwold  expected.  Ed- 
gar, growing  out  of  conceit  with  the  Match,  laid  afide 
all  thoughts  of  it.  Ethclwold  perceiving  the  King  was 
grown  perfectly  cool  upon  the  matter,  reprefented  to  him 
one  day,  that  though  the  Fortune  of  the  Earl  of  Devon/hire's 
Daughter  was  nothing  to  a  King,  yet  it  would  be  the 
making  of  a  Subject ;    and   therefore  humbly  defired   his 


Leave  to  make  his  addreffes  to  her,  as  being  the  greateft 
Heircfs  in  the  Kingdom.  Edgar  who  had  loft  all  Incli- 
nation to  Elfrida,  very  willingly  eranted  his  Favourite's 
requeft,  and  even  appeared  extremely  well  pltafed  that  he 
was  likely  to  marry  to  fo  great  an  advantage.  Ethehuoli; 
as  foon  as  he  had  obtain'd  the  King's  confent,  rctum'd  to 
his  Wife,  and  publickly  folemni/.'d  his  Wedding.  But  fear- 
ing hi,  Spoufe  fhould  appear  too  beautiful  in  the  King's 
eyes,  he  kept  her  on  fome  pretence  at  his  Country  Seat, 
without  fullering  her  to  come  to  Court, 

How  cautious  foever  Ethclwold  had  been,  it  was  _  not 
poftiblc  his  Treachery  fhould  be  long  a  Secret.  Favourites 
are  feldom  without  private  Enemies,  who  defire  nothing 
more  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ruining  them.  Edgat 
at  length  was  informed  of  the  'J 'ruth  ;  but  diflembli 
Refcntment,  he  was  willing,  before  he  fhewed  it,  to  be 
fatisficd  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  Truth  of  what  had 
been  told  him.  To  that  end,  he  took  occafion  to  go  into 
thofe  Parts  where  Ethclwold  kept  his  Wife,  and  when  he 
came  near  the  place,  told  him  he  had  a  mind  to  vifit  his 
Lady,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  heard  Co  many  iir.c 
things.  Ethclwold  was  thundcr-ftruck  at  this,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  divert  the  King  from  his  purpofe  ;  but  his 
Artifices  were  all  in  vain,  and  ferved  only  to  confirm 
the  King  the  more  in  his  Resolution.  All  he  could  obtain, 
was  Leave  to  go  before,  on  pretence  of  preparing  for 
the  King's  reception.  As  foon  as  he  came  home,  he 
threw  himfelf  at  his  Lady's  feet,  and  Confeffing  what  he 
had  done  for  the  fake  of  poflefling  her,  conjur'd  her  to  ufe 
all  her  endeavours  to  conceal  her  Charms  from  the  amo- 
rous King.  Elfrida  promifed  him  whatever  he  defired, 
but  was  bent  however  to  break  her  Word.  No  fooner 
was  he  gone  to  meet  the  King,  but  file  fet  off  her  natural 
Beauty  with  all  the  Art  fhe  was  miftrefs  of.  'Fhe  event 
anfwered  her  expectation.  The  moment  Edgar  caft  his 
eyes  on  her,  he  fell  defperately  in  love,  and  from  that 
inftant  was  refolved  to  make  her  his  own.  The  better  to 
effect  his  defign,  he  pretended  to  fee  nothing  extraordinary 
in  Elfrida's  Beauty  ;  at  which  the  Husband  was  over- 
joyed. Accordingly  he  took  his  Leave  of  her  with  a 
leeming  indifference,  but  at  the  fame  time  in  his  Heart 
raged  Love  and  Revenge ;  which  of  all  the  PaiTions  raife 
the  moft  violent  emotions  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  Quickly 
after,  he  ordered  Ethclwold  to  go  for  Northumberland,  on 
pretence  of  fome  urgent  Affairs.  But  the  unfortunate 
Earl  never  performed  his  Journey.  He  was  found  dead 
in  a  Wood,  where  he  was  thought  at  firft  to  be  murdered 
by  Robbers.  But  people's  Eyes  were  foon  opened,  when 
they  faw  that  the  King,  inftead  of  making  inquiry  after 
the  Murderers,  married  the  Widow.  Some  fay,  that 
Edgar  flew  Ethclwold  with  his  own  hand  at  a  hunting 
Match  (4). 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  there  was  a 
great  mixture  of  good  and  bad  Qualities  in  this  Prince, 
and  that  the  Commendations  given  him,  are  in  many 
refpects  carried  too  far.  This  was  the  eft'ecl  of  the  Pre- 
judice of  the  Monks  in  his  favour,  for  his  fo  vigorous 
efpoufing  their  Caufe.  This  Prejudice  was  fo  great  that 
one  o{  them  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay,  Edgar  was  to  the 
Englijh,  what  Romulus  was  to  the  Romans,  Cyrus  to  the 
Perftans,  Alexander  to  the  Macedonians,  Arfaccs  to  the 
Parthians,  and  Charlcmain  to  the  French.  But  one  plainly 
perceives,  this  Encomium  raifes  his  Character  too  high, 
fince  he  came  infinitely  fhort  of  the  great  Men  he  is  com- 
pared with.  Accordingly,  After-Ages  lefs  prepoffefied  in 
his  favour,  have  ranked  him  among  more  fuitable  Com- 
pany, in  a  much  lower  clafs.  Very  judicious  Hiftorians 
have  taken  him  from  among  the  Saints,  where  his  Flat- 
terers placed  him,  and  have  not  fcrupled  to  rank  him  in 
the  number  of  the  vileft  of  Princes  (5).  This  Notion  of 
him  may  be  grounded  on  what  is  related  of  Canutus  the 
Great,  who  upon  mention  of  the  Sanclity  cfEditha,  Ed- 
gar's Daughter,  faid,  He  could  never  believe  it  pojfible  for  the 
Daughter  of  fo  wicked  a  Father  to  be  a  Saint.  This  leaves 
room  to  fufpecT,  the  Monkifh  Hiftorians  have  palled  over 
in  filence  feveral  of  Edgar's  Actions,  which  would  have 
made  us  conceive  a  very  different  Idea  of  their  Hero, 
from  what  they  have  given  us. 

Edgar  reigned  fixteen  Years  from  the  death  of  his  Brother 
Edwy.  He  died  in  97 ;,  in  the  thirty  fecond  Year  of  his 
Age,  leaving  two  Sons  and  a  Daughter.  Edward,  hiseldeft 
Son,  was  born  of  a  Concubine,  or  at  leaft  of  a  very  doubt- 
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(1)  F.dcar  in  the&zxms  Annah,   Anno  9^9,  is  faid  ro  have  ordered  zWTkaret  to  be  hid  wafte.     Biomptcn  fays,  it  was  for  infulting  his  Laws.  M.  H'tJIm;n~ 
flcr  affirms,  it   was   for   (eizing  and  plundering  feme  Turk  Mercbartl  that  touched    upon  the  llUnd. 
(21  Malnnbury  owns,  ihat  he  was  reported  to  have  been  Lajcivious  and  Cruel,  p.  59. 
(3)  Wiljrida 


(4.)  Malmibury  fays,  he  took  Etbehvtld  into  a  Wocd  (Hamjjood  Fortft)  upon  pretence  of  Hunt:ng,  and  killed  him  there  with  his  Lance 
Son  ot  th.s  Nobleman   happening  to  come  in  at  this  Accident,  and  vie 


The  Youth  replkd  calmly,  that 


..„  the  dead  B.  dy  of  his  Father,  the  King  fternly  alkeJ  him,  Hem  bt 
hatfeever  pleated  the  Ring,  ought  not  to  be  difplcajuig  to  him.     This  courtly  Anlwer,    on  lb  moving  an 


nly,  mat  wnatliever  pleated  tne  rs.ing,  ougnt  not  to  De  aiipjcanng  ro  mm.  1  nis  courtly  ^vniwcr,  on  10  moving  .,u 
prized  the  King,  and  r,ave  him  a  Itrcng  ArYec^ion  tor  the  young  Man  ever  after.  Eljuda  buUt  a  Nunnery  in  the  place  where  her  Husband  was 
2.  dc  Gift.  Rig.  .'/■:    . 

(5)  Dr.  Bum;:  in  his  Preface  to  the  Hiftcry  of  the  Reformation,  places  Edgar  in  the  fame  Clais  with  BmilbMiai  Lft.     Rapt, 
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ful  Marriage*  Ethclrcd,  his  yotmgeft,  was  the  Son  of  the 
beautiful  Elfrida.  Editha  his  Daughter  by  his  firft  Mif- 
trefs  paffed  her  days  in  a  Nunnery,  and  after  her  Death 
was  honour'd  with  the  Title  of  Saint  ( i ). 

Ed«ar  had  too  well  deferved  of  Them,  who  looked 
upon  themfelvesas  authorized  to  reward  their  Votaries  with 
a  Saint/hip,  not  to  have  a  place  in  the  Calendar.  But  as 
there  are  no  other  Proofs  of  his  SanElity  during  his  Life, 
but  his  Affec~tion  to  the  Monh,  and  his  founding  Mona- 
fteries  (z),   it  is  pretended,   he  gave  more  fubftantial  ones 


after  his  Death.  It  was  reported,  when  his  Body  was 
taken  out  of  the  Coffin,  to  be  put  into  a  ftately  Shrine, 
it  was  as  frefh  as  when  he  refign'd  his  laft  Breath.  It 
was  further  affirmed,  that  the  Shrine  being  made  too  fhort, 
tho'  he  was  very  little  of  Stature  (3),  and  fome  Body  da- 
ring to  fever  his  Head  from  his  Body,  the  Biood  gufh'd 
out  in  great  abundance.  After  fuch  convincing  Proofs  as 
thefe  of  the  Sanility  of  this  Prince,  his  Body  was  placed 
near  the  High  Altar  of  Glajfenbury  Church,  where  it  was 
faid  to  work  afterwards  feveral  Miracles. 
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TP  O  N  Edgar's  Deceafe,  they  who  had  with     the  People  to  believe  that  Heaven  interpos'd    in  the  Af- 


impatience    born    the    great    Power   of    the     fair, 

Monks,  thought  it  a  fair  Opportunity  to  reduce         In  one  of  thefe  Councils  held  at  Winchejler,    the  rca- Mimcla  in 

them  to  their  primitive  ftate.     Elfer,  Duke  of    jority  being  againft  the  Monks,  they  would  have  infallibly  ^^r'/'i' 


Afcrcia,  their  fwom  Enemy,  (4),  turn'd  them  out  of  all  the 
.  Benefices  they  poflefs'd  in  that  Province,  and  replac'd 
the  Seculars  in  their  room.  Some  other  Lords  did  the 
like  in  other  places.  But  the  Duke  of  Eajl-Anglia  (;), 
and  feveral  other  great  Men,  firmly  adher'd  to  Dunjian 
and  his  Party.  This  diverfity  of  opinion,  on  account 
of  the  Monks,  caus'd  fuch  Heart-burnings  among  the 
Nobles. 

Blows.  The  Breach  ftill  grew  wider,  when  they  came 
to  chufe  a  Succeffor  to  the  deceas'd  King.  That  Prince 
had  left  two  Sons  who  had  both  their  Adherents,  though 
their  Age  would  not  permit  them  to  profecute  their  ref- 
peclive  Titles  to  the  Crown.  Many  believ'd  it  was  de- 
volved to  Ethclrcd,  pretending  there  was  a  Flaw  in  Ed- 
ward's Birth,  and  that  his  Mother  was  never  lawfully 
married  to  Edgar.  But  Dwijlan  and  all  the  Bifhops  were 
for  Edward,  pleading  his  being  nam'd  his  Succeffor  by 
Edgar  in  his  laft  Will  and  Teftament.  To  this  was  ad- 
ded another  and  no  lefs  poweiful  Motive  to  them  that 
efpoufed  his  Intereft,  namely,  their  Expectation  of  go- 
verning the  Kingdom  under  this  young  Prince,  which 
they  could  not  hope  for,  if  they  plac'd  his  Brother  on  the 
Throne,  becaufe  his  Mother  Elfrida  did  not  feem  much 
inclined  to  be  guided  by  their  Counfels. 

In  the  mean  time  Ethclred's  Party  being  moft  nume- 
rous, Edzvard  was  in  danger  of  being  excluded,    if  Dun- 
jian his  Supporter  did  not  find  means   to  break  their  Mea- 
fures.     As   he   faw  himfelf  favour'd  by   the  People   from 
s.  Dundm.   their  high  Conceit  of  his  Sanctity,    he  made  ufe  of  their 
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loft  their  Caufe,    if,    on  a  fudden,    a  Crucifix  that  hung  M 
aloft  in  the  Room  had  not  pronoune'd  thefe  Words  with  c.  9. 
an  audible  Voice  ;  It  Jlian't  be  done,  it  fljan't  be  done  :    You  E,drn"'- 
have  decided  the  Matter  well  hitherto,  and  would  be  to  blame 
to  change.     Aftonifh'd  at  this  Oracle,    the  moft  obftinate 
came  in  and  voted  for  the  Monks. 

Another  time  at  an  Affembly  in  the  fame  place,  Dun- 
thai   they   were    upon    the   point  of  coming   to    Jlan  us'd  all  his  Endeavours  to  have  one  Elphegus  a  Monk 

chofen  Dean  of  that  Church;  but  the  People  were  for 
having  that  Dignity  conferr'd  on  a  fecular  Prieft.  The 
Conteft  ran  fo  high,  that  there  was  like  to  be  a  Sedition 
which  might  have  been  of  dangerous  confequence.  But 
St.  Andrew  the  Apoftle  on  a  fudden  revealing  to  St.  Dun- 
jian in  the  audience  of  all  the  People,  that  the  Monk 
ought  to  be  elected,  he  was  immediately  inftall'd.  Thefe 
and  feveral  other  Miracles,  too  many  to  be  inferted  here, 
not  being  however  fufficient  to  unite  all  Men  in  favour 
of  the  Monks,  there  was  one  at  laft  that  flopped  the 
Mouths  of  their  moft  ftrenuous  Oppofers. 

Dunjian  had  called  a  Council  at  Calne  in  IFilf/hire,    to      gy8. 
decree  that  the  Monks  Ihould  keep  poffeffion  of  their  Be-  A'emark- 
nefices.     This  was  one  of  thofe  mixt  Councils  fpoken  ofj'/1""1''" 
hereafter,    where  the  King    and   all    the   Nobility    werec/c/cXj 
prefent,    as   well  as  the  Bifhops  and  Abbots.       Probably  Sa*.  Ann. 
the  Affair   would   have  been  decided  againft  the  Monks,  Hullmsb',i 
confidering  the  great   number   of  their   Oppofers   in    this 
Affembly.      But   whilft  they  were   warmly  difputing  on 
both    fides,     the  floor  of  the  Room    happened   to    break  Eadrner- 
under  the  Company,  and  crufn'd  feveral  to  Death.     The 
Beam  on  which  Dunjian  s   Chair   was    plac'd,     was   the 
only  one    that  did    not  give   way,    fo  that  he  came  off 
unhurt   (7),     whilft     fcarce    a    Man    befides    himfelf    in 
this    numerous  Affembly    efcap'd    being    either    kill'd    or 
bruis'd.     This  was  fufficient  to  convince  the  People,    the 
Monks  were  the  Favourites  of  Heaven,    fince  their  Head 
and  Protector  was  fo  wonderfully  preferv'd.     There  were 
fome  malicious  People  however,  who  infinuated  that  Dun- 


Inclination  to  execute  his  Defigns.  In  the  midft  of  the 
pubiick  Debates  which  of  the  two  Princes  fhould  fucceed, 
Durjlan  fuddenly  rifing  up,  and  taking  Prince  Edward 
by  the  hand,  leads  him  towards  the  Church,  attended 
by  the  other  Bifhops  and  a  great  crowd  of  People.  As 
foon  as  he  comes  there,  he  anoints  the  young  Prince 
King,  without  regarding  the  Oppofition  of  the  contrary 
Party.  The  Noblqfc  bemoan'd  their  falling  once  more 
under  the  Government  of  that  imperious  Prelate.     But  as    Jlan  prevented  the  King,  contrary  to  cuftom,    from  being 


they  faw  the  People  ready  to  fupport  him,  they  were  for 
ced  to  fubmit. 

Edward  was  but  fourteen  Years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign  under  the  Guardianfhip  of  Dunjian,  who  immedi- 
ately took  all  the  Power  into  his  hands.  As  foon  as  he 
was  fix'd  in  the  Regency,  he  us'd  all  poffible  Endeavours 
to  keep  the  Monks  in  poffeffion  of  the  Benefices,  they 
had  acquir'd  in  the  laft  Reign,  and  made  ufe  of  the  King's 
Authority  to  that  end.  But  he  met  with  greater  oppo- 
lition  than  he  imagin'd.  As  the  King  was  but  a  Minor, 
the  Orders  given  in  his  name  were  not  fo  readily  complied 
with.  Dunjian  affembled  feveral  Councils  about  this  Af- 
fair (6).  But  perhaps  his  Endeavours  would  have  all 
prov'd  ineffectual,  if  by  means  of  feveral  Miracles,  which 
were  never  wanting  upon  occafion,    he  had  not  brought 


979- 


in  the  Council  that  Day.  After  this  feafonable  Accident 
the  Monks  were  left  unmolefted  ;  whether  the  miraculous 
prefervation  of  Dunjian  had  made  an  Impreffion  upon  the 
minds  of  his  Enemies,  or  their  moft  potent  Oppofers  pe- 
rifh'd  in  their  Fall. 

Befides    thefe  Ecclefiaftical  Matters,    we  find  nothing 
remarkable    in    the  Reign  of  Edward,    but    his   tragical  fitt'rmgiad 
Death  in  979,    four  Years  after  he  afcended  the  Throne.  ^eflSng 
The  Story   is  thus  related  by  the  greateft  part  of  Hif-  s.lX"  Ann 
torians.     Edward  paffing  one  Day,    as  he   was  return-  Malm, 
ing  from  hunting,    near  Corf-Cajlle,  (8),    where   his  Mo-  '"  2'  '•  9* 
ther-in-law  Elfrida  refided  with  her  Son  Ethdred,  rid  off 
from  lu's  Company  in   order  to  pay  her  a  vifit.     Elfrida 
being  told  the  King  was  at  the  gate,   ran  to  receive  him, 
and  urg'd  him  very  earneftly  to  unlight,    and  come  in  to 


f  1 )  By  EJfleda  (whether  his  Wift  or  Concubine  is  uncertain)  he  had  Edivard  who  fucceeded  him.     Moved,  p.  426- 

tllmb.  p.  60 And  by  Elfrida,  E..ri  Ordgai  \  Daughter,   he  had  Edmund,  who  died  in  his  Infancy  in  971.' and  Etbelnd.     i*i.  Ann. 


-By  Wilfrich,   a  Nun,    he  had 


(1  It  is  cbltrvcd  that  his  building  fo  many  Monajtines  (torty  eight,  lavs  Ingulf  hut,  p.  45.)  proved  one  great  Occafion  of  the  Danes  conquering  England; 
for  !y  thcle  nnans  he  exhauflcd  the  Tnafury,  and  gave  gi eat  Pirticns  ol  Lands  lor  the  Maintenance  of  the  Monks,  who  refilled  his  Son  Ethtlred  Aliiftanci: 
according  t"  h  s  Neccffity.     Brady,  p.  122. 

(3)  Thi>'  Edgar  as  to  his  Pcrfn  was  both  low  and  (lender,  yet  was  he  fo  well  proportioned,  that  he  is  faid  to  contend  often  with  fuch  as  were  thought 
ftrongeft  in  his  Court;  and  difliked  nctliing  more  than  that  they  lhou:d  ipare  him  out  of  Refpeft,    or  Fear  of  hurting  him. 

(4)  And    liberal  others  ot  the  great  Men.      -S\  Dunelm.  p.  160. 

(-)   Ethlhvin.      He,  and  Others,  affembled  an  Army,  and  protected  the  Monafleries  in   Eaft-Amlia.     S.  Dur.ilm.  p.  160. 

16)  Particularly  one  in  977  at  fdrdihg,  in  Eajl-Anglia.  fays  o'.  Dunelm.  p.  160.  and  Chw.  Mailrafi,  p.  161.  in  w  Kittling  or  Catlidg,  in  Cambridgc- 
Jhire  Camd.)  The  Sax.  Ann.  call  the  Place  Kyntlinpt/ne,  which  is  fuppoicd  to  be  Kyrlington  in  Oxfirdjbire.  Tyrrcl,  p.  ib.  Another  of  thcle  ivr'ds 
v.  .    held  at  Ambrejbury.     Fl.-r.  Wore. 

(7)  i'  '■    ",.  '■  fa]   ,  heiaved  himklrby  taking  hold  ofa  Beam.  p.  ;;-. 

(S;  In  the  llhnd  Purbcct  in  Dorfcljbirt.  This  Caftlc  is  a  confiderable  Piece  of  Antiquity ;  the  Foundation  whereof  is  not  cleared  by  Hiftory.  After 
the  ftrength  and  lately  .  f  the  Rclm  began  to  c.  nfift  in  Catties,  this  was  one  of  the  moll  principal  belonging  to  the  Crown.  It  was  replied  by  Henry  VII. 
and  m  the  Civil  Wars  was  a  Cartifon  for  the  King,  defended  by  the  Owner,  Lord  Chief  Jultice  Bank.     Catr.d.  AM.  it  D.r\t. 
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fcfrefh  hirhfelf.  But  as  the  King's  Defign  was  only  to 
pay  his  Rcfpefts  to  his  Mother-in-law  as  he  went  by  her 
Caltle,  lie  only  delircd  a  Glafc  of  Wine  to  drink  her 
Health.  Whether  Elfrida  had  already  form'd  a  Defign 
of  deftroying  the  King,  to  make  way  for  her  Son  to  the 
Crown,  or  that  favourable  Opportunity  put  the  thought 
in  her  head,  the  young  King  had  no  (boner  lilted  the 
Glafs  to  his  mouth,  but  a  Ruffian  ftabb'd  him  in  the  Back 
with  a  Dagger  ( i ).  Perceiving  himfclf  wounded,  he  fet 
fpurs  to  his  Horfe,  which  foon  carried  him  out  of  fight. 
But  not  being  able  to  keep  his  Saddle  by  reafon  of  the 
Lofs  of  Blood,  he  fell  off  his  Horfe.  To  complete  his 
Misfortunes,  his  Foot  hung  in  the  Stirrup,  and  by  that 
means  he  was  dragged  a  good  way  before  his  Horfe  ftop- 
ed,  juft  by  a  poor  blind  Woman's  Houfe  that  flood  in  the 
road.  To  this  Houfe,  the  People  fent  after  him  by  El- 
frida tracing  him  by  his  Blood,  found  him  dead,  and  his 
Body  miferably  torn.  Elfrida  imagining  fhe  could  con- 
ceal this  horrid  Deed,  known  only  to  her  Domefticks, 
ordered  the  Corps  to  be  thrown  into  a  Well.  But  it  was 
found  there  a  few  days  after,  and  carried  to  JVarham(z), 
from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Shaftsbury,  and  laid  in  a 
Monaffery  founded  by  KingAlfrcd.  It  is  pretended  to  have 
worked  many  Miracles  there ;  that  a  blind  Man  was  re- 
stored to  his  Sight,  and  a  Cripple  to  his  Limbs,  by  only 
touching  the  Body.     The  poor  Woman  alio,    in  whole 


Houfe  his  Body  lay  one  night,  is  faid  to  be  cured  by  his 
Interceffion  ;  and  the  Well  into  which  he  was  thiown, 
endued  with  the  virtue  of  healing  fcveral  forts  of  Diftem- 
pers.  In  fine,  it  is  reported  that  Elfrida,  curious  to  know 
herfelf  the  truth  of  thefe  Miracles,  rcfolved  to  go  to  the 
place,  but  her  Horfe,  in  fpite  of  all  her  Endeavours,  would 
not  ftir  one  Step  forward.  With  fuch  Prodigies  as  thefe 
do  the  Hiftories  of  thofe  Times  abound.  Thus  far  is 
certain,  Elfrida,  willing  to  atone  for  her  Crime,  founded 
two  Nunneries,  one  at  Ambresbury  (3),  and  another  at 
Whorivel  near  Andover.  In  this  laft  fhe  fhut  herfelf  up,  M->!n»fc. 
in  order  to  do  Penance  the  rcfidue  of  her  days.  She  is 
faid  to  have  frequently  covered  her  Body  all  over  with  lit- 
tle Croffes  to  keep  off  the  Devil,  whom  fhe  had  but  too 
much  reafon  to  fear. 

I  do  not  know  upon  what  foundation  Edward  was 
made  both  a  Saint  and  a  Martyr,  unlefs  it  was  pretended^ 
he  was  murdered  out  of  Revenge  for  his  great  Affection  to 
Dunfian  and  the  Monks.  Indeed  that  was  fufficient  then 
to  procure  him  thefe  glorious  Titles.  It  is  certain,  in 
thofe  days  all  the  Favourers  of  the  Monks  pafs'd  for  fo 
many  Saints,  and  their  Enemies  for  the  Objects  of  God's 
Wrath.  However  this  be,  the  young  Prince,  whofe  Reign 
I  have  gone  through,  is  generally  known  by  the  Name  of 
Edward  the  Martyr  (4). 
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H  E  continual  Wars  in  England  during  the 
hundred  and  fifty  Years  we  have  juft  run 
through,  were  no  lefs  fatal  to  the  Church  than 
the  State.  They  produced  an  extreme  Corrup- 
tion of  Manners,  and  a  profound  Ignorance  all  over  the 
Kingdom.  The  Deftruction  of  the  Churches  and  Mona- 
flcriss,  the  plundering  what  was  defigned  for  their  Subfift- 
ence,  and  the  Neceffity  of  defending  themfelves  againft 
the  Danes,  and  being  wholly  employed  in  the  Exercife 
of  Arms,  turned  Multitudes  from  the  Study  of  Religion. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  if  during  fuch  troublefome  times, 
we  meet  with  very  few  Materials  for  an  Ecclefiajlical  Hi- 
flory.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mo- 
naileries,  where  the  Memoirs  of  what  paffed  in  Church 
and  State  were  laid  up,  having  been  demolifhed,  the  Hif- 
torians  who  have  wrote  of  thofe  times,  were  deprived  of 
that  afiiftance.  The  Reader  therefore  muft  expccl:  to 
find  but  few  remarkable  Events  relating  to  Religon,  but 
lew  Councils  to  inform  us  of  the  Dodtrine  and  Faith  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  but  very  few  learned  Men, 
whofe  Writings  might  afford  us  fome  light.  It  will  be 
necelfary  however  to  relate  the  principal  Circumftances 
tranfmitted  down  to  us,  as  they  will  be  of  fcrvice  in  clear- 
ing the  Events  of  future  and  more  happy  times. 

During  the  reign  of  Egbert,  nothing  happened  in  the 
Church  worth  notice.  Ethelwulph's  Reign  furnifhes  us 
with  a  Subject,  which,  though  mentioned  clfewhere,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  fpeak  a  little  more  largely  of  in  this  place  ; 


I  mean   the  Grant  of  the   Tithes, 
thus. 


The  Charter  rune 


«  I,  E  THELWUL  P  H,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Ethd- 
"  King  of  the  Wejl-Saxons,  &c.  with  the  Advice  of  the  wuIPh'' 
"  Bifhops,  Earls,  and  all  other  Perfons  of  Diftinaion  in  lungO. 
"  my  Dominions,  have,  for  the  Health  of  my  Soul,  the 
"  Good  of  my  People,  and  the  Profperity  of  my  Kino-- 
"  dom  taken  the  prudent  and  fe.rviceable  Refolution  of 
"  granting  the  tenth  part  of  the  Lands  throughout  my 
"  whole  Kingdom,  to  the  Church  and  Minifters  of  Reli- 
"  gion  to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  with  all  the  Privileges  of 
"  a  free  Tenure,  and  difcharged  from  all  Services  due  to 
"  the  Crown,  and  all  other  Incumbrances  incident  to 
"  Lay-Fees.  The  Grant  has  been  made  by  us  to  the 
"  Church,  in  honour  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  the  Blefed  Virgin, 
"  and  All  Saints,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  Pafchal  Solem- 
"  nity,  and  that  Almighty  God  might  vouchfafe  his  Blef- 
"  fing  to  us  and  our  Pofterity." 

Dated  at  the  Palace  of  Wilton,  in  the  Year  854,  In- 
dication the  fecond,  at  the  Feajl  of  Eafter. 

The  Terms,   Date  and  Subfcriptions  of  this  Charter,  Rrmart,  „ 
have  induced  feveral  learned  Men  to  believe  it  fpurious.  tb»  China. 
But  without  entering  into  the  Controverfy,    I  fhall  con- 
tent myfelf  with  obferving,    that  long  before  this  Char- 
ter, the  Clergy  of  England  claimed  a  right  to  the  Tithes, 
if  they  were  not  already  in  actual  Poffeffion   of  them. 


(1)  Kniglton  fays,  that  Elfrida  herfelf  (tabbed  him.    /•.  2313. 

(z)  in  Dorfetjhire.  Part  of  his  Body  was  buried  in  Lex  or  Le'fs  Monastery,  (perhaps  Lecminfler)  near  Harford;  and  the  other  part  at  Abingtm.  Knighton, 
p.  2314..  and  H-gden.  p.  269.  • 

( 3)_In  Wilt/bat,  lo  called  from  Jmbrofms,  who  built  here  a  Monaftery  for  three  hundred  Monks,  to  pray  for  the  Souls  of  the  Britifr  Noblemen  (lain  by 
flmgip.  The  Tomb  of  ^i/«ur,  Arthur's  Wife,  was  found  here  within  this  laft  Century,  and  this  lnlcription  on  the  Wall  in  mally  Cold  Letters,  R.  G.A.  C. 
Boo.  The  Antiquity  of  which  is  very  lufpicious,  fince  (he  mult  have  out- lived  Arthur  fifty  Years;  and  befides,  (he  is  faid  by  Hiftorians  of  Credit  to  have 
been  buried  at  G/.ij/enbyry.  Queen  Elfrida's  Nunnery  is  famous  for  Queen  Eleanor's  being  a  Nun  there ;  and  alio  Miry  Daughter  to  Edward  I.  with  thir- 
teen Noblemen's  Daughters,  were  veiled  here  on  Ajj'umption  Diy,  p.    1285.     Cirr.tL  Add.  to   Wilt. 

(+)  K'ng  Edward  s  Martyrdom  was  kept  on  three  leveral  Dj>s;  on  the  Day  he  was  murdered,  and  at  the  two  removes  of  his  Body.  See  Manyr.  Engl. 
iS  of  MS«i,  and  F,h.  and  June  20.  He  has  likewife  the  Honour  of  (landing  in  the  Reman  Martyrtlcgy,  Marti)  1%.  where  Birtniui  takes  Ngtice  of  a 
Letter  in  Po[e  Innocent  V's  Re^JIcr,  for  the  keeping  St.  Edwaid's  FeJIival,  Coll,  L  j. 
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This  is  evident  from  the  feventecnth  Canon  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Calcuith,  held  in  785,  where  we  find  they  urged  the 
payment  of  Tithes  from  the  Law  of  Mofes.  It  is  true, 
King  Ethelwuiph  might  have  a  mind  to  confirm  tile  Rights 
of  the  Clergy,  by  granting  them  a  Charter  for  the  fame. 
But  in  that  cafe,  it  is  fomething  ftrange  he  fhould  pafs  over 
in  filence  the  Divine  Right  of  Tithes,  on  which  the 
Clergy  chiefly  inhited.  If  this  Charter  therefore  is  not 
to  be  confidered  as  a  Forgery,  it  feems  at  lead  to  be  of 
very  doubtful  Authority.  Add  to  this,  that  by  the  tenth 
part  of  the  Lands  muft  neceiTarily  be  meant  the  tenth  part 
of  the  Profits ;  which  muft  be  owned  to  be  a  very  forced 
Interpretation,  efpecially  in  a  primordial  Act,  fuch  as 
this  ( 1 ). 

In  the  Reigns  of  Ethelbald,  EtbMert  and  Ethelred  I, 
we  have  nothing  relating  to  the  Church,  but  the  Deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Monasteries,  and  the  pathetick  Defcriptions 
made  by  the  Hiflorians,  of  the  Danijb  P'ury  exercifed  upon 
the  Monks.  This  they  chiefly  infift  upon,  as  being,  in 
their  Opinion,  the  molt  material  hiftorical  Events.  They 
particularly  lament  the  three  famous  Monaftcries  of  Cray- 
land,  Ely  and  Medejhamjied,  whofe  Monks  were  all  maf- 
facred,  and  the  Libraries  burnt  (2). 

The  pretended  Martyrdom  of  Edmund  King  of  Eaft- 
Anglia  would  require  our  notice,  had  it  not  been  fpoken 
ofelfewhere  (3).  I  call  it  pretended,  becaufc  it  does  not 
appear,  this  Prince  loft  his  Life  in  any  of  thofe  Caufes 
which  make  the  Sufferer  a  Martyr.  Otherwife,  we  muft 
fay  that  there  were  in  England  as  many  Martyrs  as  there 
were  Chriftians  put  to  death  by  the  Danes.  However, 
he  ftands  in  the  Calendar  with  that  Title,  and  Miracles 
were  affirmed  to  be  frequently  wrought  at  his  Tomb 
during  feveral  Ages (4). 

Tho'  I  have  amply  infifted  on  every  thing  relating  to 
the  Reign  of  Alfred,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  remind  the 
Reader  of  two  things,  which  may  be  of  ufe  hereafter. 
The  firft  is,  the  Ruin  of  the  Monaftcries;  which  was  fo 
great,  there  was  not  a  Monk  left  in  England,  being  all 
flain  by  the  Danes,  or  foiced  to  fly  out  of  the  Kingdom. 
Some  of  them  perhaps  took  other  Profeffions  when  they 
faw  the  lofs  of  their  Revenues  had  deprived  them  of  their 
Subfiftence.  As  foon  as  Alfred  was  rid  of  the  Danes,  he 
built  Monafteries,  and  furnifhed  them  with  foreign  Monks, 
there  being  none  to  be  found  in  the  Kingdom.  It  will 
feem  ftrange,  no  doubt,  that  he  fhould  chufe  to  be  at  the 
charge  of  new  Monafteries,  rather  than  repair  the  old, 
whofe  Walls,  for  the  molt  part,  were  (till  remaining. 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  the  Secular  Clergy  had  taken 
poffeflion  of  them,  and  lived  there  in  common  under  the 
Direction  of  an  Arch-Prieft.  It  is  plain,  Alfred  (aw  fome 
Inconveniency  in  diflodging  them. 

The  other  thing  I  would  put  the  Reader  in  mind  of,  is, 
the  arofs  Ignorance  the  Englifli  were  fallen  into  during  the 
War  with  the  Danes.  We  have  already  ken  in  the~Life 
of  Alfred,  how  that  Prince  himfelf  complained  of  it;  and 
refolved  for  that  reafon  to  invite  into  his  Dominions  as 
many  learned  Foreigners  as  poffible,  to  found  the  Univer- 


fity  of  Oxford  (;),  and  ufe  feveral  other  means  to  reftore 
the  Selences  in  his  Kingdom. 

Edward  the  Elder,  following  the  example  of  his  Father, 
founded,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
as  fome  affert  (6).  I  fhall  not  here  alledge  the  Arguments 
for  and  againft  the  Antiquity  of  this  illuftrioUs  Univerfity, 
as  being  a  matter  attended  with  great  Difficulties,  and  be- 
fides,  not  immediately  relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  Church. 
But  we  have  another  particular  belonging  to  this  Reign, 
where  Religion  is  more  concerned,  by  reafon  of  the  Con- 
fequences  pretended  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  and  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  infift  upon  a  little. 

Malmsbury  relates  in  his  Hiftory,  that  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  Pope  Formofus  being  informed,  there 
had  been  a  feven  Years  Vacancy  in  the  Weft-Saxon  Sees, 
fent  a  Bull  into  England,  excommunicating  the  King  and 
all  his  Subjects.  Whereupon  the  King  allembled  a  general 
Council,  and  Plegmund  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  caufing 
the  Bull  to  be  lead,  it  was  refolved  the  Vacancies  fhould 
be  filled,  and  three  new  Sees  erected  in  Wejfex.  Pleg- 
mund (continues  the  Hiftorian)  went  afterwards  to  Rome, 
to  get  the  Cenfure  taken  oft',  and  at  his  return,  confecrated 
feven  Bifhops  in  one  day.  An  antient  Regifter  of  the 
Priory  of  Canterbury  fays  much  the  fame  thing,  with  this 
Addition,  that  the  Council  made  a  particular  Provifion  for 
the  Cornifi)  Men  to  recover  them  from  their  Errors.  By 
the  way,  we  are  to  underftand  by  the  Errors  of  the  Cornijh, 
who  were  fome  of  the  Remains  of  the  old  Britons,  their 
reiuling  to  acknowledge  the  Papal  Authority. 

The  Roman  Catholiek  Writers  make  a  great  flourifh  up- 
on this  Bull,  and  produce  it  as  a  ltrong  Inftance  of  the 
Pope^s  Authority,  not  only  over  the  Bifhops,  but  the  Kings 
of  England.  But  after  all,  this  Bull  upon  examination 
will  be  found  inconiiftent  with  Chronology.  Malmsbury 
dates  it  in  904.  But  Pope  Formofus  died  in  S96,  and  was 
dragged  out  of  his  Grave  in  897,  by  Stephen  his  Succeflbr. 
Baronius,  to  folve  this  Difficulty,  fays  the  Date  in  Malmf- 
bury  is  falfe,  and  fhould  be  written  894  inftead  of  904. 
'Tis  true,  thio  Correction  fets  the  matter  right  as  to  For- 
mofus, but  then  the  Cardinal  falls  into  another  Anaehronifm 
with  regard  to  Edward,  who  did  not  afcend  the  Throne 
till  the  Year  900.  Edward  therefore  muft  be  changed  in- 
to Alfred.  But  no  Hiftorian  mentions  Alfred's  being  ex 
communicated.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  they  are  ex- 
tremely loth  to  part  with  this  pretended  Bull.  Some  have 
fuppofed  two  Excommunications;  one  by  Pope  Formofus 
in  894,  againft  the  Bifhops  only,  without  any  mention  ef 
King  Edward:  Another  by  Pope  John  IX,  which 
threatned  the  King.  To  fupport  this  Suppofition,  Malmf 
bury,  who  fpeaks  of  Formofus's  Bull,  and  Polydort  Virgil, 
who  mentions  Pope  John's,  are  cited.  But  thefe  Autho- 
rities are  very  infurficient,  fince  Malmsbury  is  plainly  mi- 
ftaken,  either  in  the  date,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Pope ; 
and  Polydore  Virgil  does  not  fay  it  was  John  IX,  as  is 
pretended,  but  John  X,  that  threatned  Edward  with 
Excommunication,  as  indeed  it  muft  be,  if  the  Bull  was 
dated  in  904.     Thus  this  Bull,  which  has  been  fo  much 
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(1)  The  Carter  here  tranllated  is  in  the  Monaftieon,  p.  100.  and  is  dated  at  Wilton  in  8  54.  Whereas  there  is  another  Charter  very  different  from  this 
,n  Ingulf  but  and  Manb™  of  Weftminfter,  dated  at  mnchefter  in  S  ,5.  To  folve  this  Difficulty,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Ethehuulfb  repeated  this  Gr^nt  firft  at 
*.  ,/ton  tor  the  Tithes  only  ut  his  own  Demefnt,  and  the  Year  following  at  Winebefter  tor  the  Titha  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  Though  it  muft  be  owned 
that  they  both  teemed  equally  to  attend  to  all  his  Dominions.  See  Ingu'fb.  r.  17.  Edit.  Gal.  &  M.  Weft.  Flor.  I!,/}.  An.  8  54.  Ingulf  but  lay.  this  Char- 
ter was  made  alter  Etbehuulfb's  Return  trom  Rome;  but  that  could  not  be,  feeing  he  was  then  only  King  of  Kent. 

(2)  See  Ingulfbus,  p.  22,  23,  24.  where  you  have  a  lamentable  Account  of  the  Deftniclion  of  thefe  three  Monafteries. 


(3)  A«94!    K-  Efm.ar(,1-  eaveone  of  his  Royal  Towns,  then  called  Beadrieefiuortb,  with  divers  other  Lands  to  build  a  Church  and  Monaftery    in 
memoiy  of  it.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  whole  Body  was  there  enihrined  ;  which  Town  was  from  him  called  St.  Edmundtbury.     Mat.  Weft., 


(4    Matthew  If  efimmfier  fays,  his  Head  being  thrown  among  the  Biiars  and  Thorns  in  the  lame  Wood  where  Lodebrceh  was  murdered  by  Bern,  the  EaH- 

ceafed  till    hey  came  ,0  the  Place.     The  Head  was  put  to  h,s  B,  dy,  and  buried  vf  h  it.     When  they  came  to  take  up  his  Corps,   many  Years  after,  i    « 
found  v  hole  ana  entire,  and  the  Head  grown  to  the  Body,  without  the  leaft  Scar,  only  a  Mails  round  the  Neck  like 
70.     Mahnsb.  Gejt.  Pontif.  1.  2. 


Am. 


rlet  Thread.     Mar.  Weft,  Fl.  Hi}:. 


lo  ollWari  ,\       M\  i  .  #,    ,   ',    ,      °'  ^     f'\1  pubh ?  d  by  Mr- C<"'<' ">  P"  l6-  ">«  «>lks  of  a  DifPute  between  GrimhaU,  whom  Alfred  had  fent 

1     t  is  ,1 Ifl  !    X  r'th     P    r       '     ^fr  be,0re'   ■ FK,m n^hmCe  *  "  in,"'Cd'  that  A'frid  was  not  the  *'«  Founder  of  this  Univcr/uy.     On  the  other 

•n'o  a.e'd     and   .b'  r    ,  L        fT  '"  f"  1  ^aT'.    J'''"  "J  "0t    ''"  tKc  C<W  VMilb<*  h  Archbift.  p  Farter;   that  Ujher  is  p  titive    for  its    being 

h  at I  .the,'   f  ,h  V  a  n  ¥  "e  f"  $"*  D'3th>  ^     U  "  h'lh"  Cb>aa1'    bMh  ^M  the  Antiquity  of  cLlnd/e,  as  well  as  OxfirJ 

either  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Bede ;    that  Aleum  partes  them  over  in  filence,  and  talks  of  York  as  the  Seat  of  Learning  tier  ■  ^-- 

Burning  oi  the  Lwranet  and  Mmafterits  bv  the  Danes.  Cm  n.„  a  VV™-J  „,'  ,„..  n, .  j. .„  r.-c.r  _V_ 


Delcr.ntinns  ,f    h     R,;„  r         l    ■  '       l\7         P     ,  "  '"  ""nLe'  and  U'ks  "'  ,V*  as  the  Scat  of  Learning  then :  That  Ingulf  but,  in  hi 

Defcripnons  ot   the  Burning  of  the  Lwrarus  and  Mmafiertet  by  the  Danes,  fays  not  a  Word  of  any  Damage  done  to  Oxford  Jcambridge:  That  Alfred  com 

ftood  the  Church-Prayert  in  Englijh,  or  Could  conftrue  Latin.     Laftly,  That  had   there  ~betn  the: 

W.i«    thpri=    tvir   nic    !■■!>. i    r,  ■.    l,,.i     ...  t    C^~     f~~    1 j    m*^_     ._     *_/i        r*     i   ■      .■!_•.  a.,  a    t-i  n 


-r —     ».._   —...... JJ(=  u.  i.n.  A^i/'OMt)    .(iiu  irMvnujicria   oy   trie  1 

to  fc^TlT^r  ™  "n  ,,h=-  f'^  '¥  ","'"'",'  'I;"  ?dCTft°°d  th°  Cb""b-^'y"  in  Engl.Jh,  or  could  conftrue  Latin.     Laftlv,   That  had   thee  be.n  the 
bU  Orir, ion  ,„      f  T  V  "5      ' '        '  ^at  Occafion  ™  there  for  his  .ending  beyond  Sea  for  learned  Men  to  inftruCl  his  Sub  efts .'  The  J   pr  ba 

bl.  Op  nion  therefore  is  that  the  Vmverjityof  Oxford  was  firft  founded  by  Alfreds  S86.  See  Book  of  Winch.  Higd.n.  1.  6.  Harfsfield.  Malm.  The  firft 
miliatlZ.  lT  Wad  '"  W .3n;,.<:tnt,HV'lOTians-  as  an  U™'"%  <"  School  of  Learning,  is  in  lngulfb,  Abbot  rf  Cryland,  who  lived  in  the  Reigns  „f 
"  nZLrVl  B    '      mrn'  hC  f^S'  "  Eg°  InSulPhus.  —  P'°  literisaddifcendis  in  teneriori  £tatecon:ri.u,us,  primum  Weftmonafterio,  poftmodun 

•  tS^indtbam'wSi.  ^^.^73"'^°  ^  ^  "**"  ^  ^^  «™™«°»™  Tu.liiprimam.'^ecuilm 

I 

evef  Ztl  t  ^"Xt'X  ^T^  P"?T,,  ^  ''"  the  LAmy  °f  ^^'"t  ™  "  **  E™ted  ,„  Cambridge  bv  this  King  Edward.  But  how- 
ever,  fome  have  earned  back  he  Antiquity  of  this .Umyerjity  to  the  Year  39+  before  drift,  pretending  it  was  then  founded  bv  cne  Calaber,  a  Spaniard^ 
that  ,t  vv.,s  reftored I  by  oi^rr  K.ng  of  Eaft-Angha,  in  630,  whom  others  account  the  Founder.  But  it  is  plain  from  the  Reafons  in  the  Noiahm  X  , 
there  was  no  fuch  Thmg  as  any  Unfuirflty  at  al    till  Alfreds.  Time.      And  as  fome  lav    (Coll   Feel    H,,l    „    ,„„  1  1  Keak,'s  m  t1ne™;,t,:  ,bo".  that 

I  'niverftty  at  C-rfn^dll  the  Year  ,.  ,c,  (Xth  He,  {,  when  jtfrid,  Abbt« ^f  C^te  Li^a^  Dil^Z  thr^nL  tf S  ?  f  "" 
jeach  theSc«„„,.     Thefe  Monks  coming  to  Cartridge,  hired  a  Yam  to  teaeh  in,  and'ina vSte 1£%aI  •      ,'  t  W   k  7E'^'  '° 

big  enough  to  contain  them.     From  this  Bender  beginnine,  fays  Pant  Blefenfis,  ,he  Univcr/lt,  of  Cawbridl/lrll  Z  '•   I'  \    r  ,         '        ,,f  !^ 

C»%e,  ,U.  Fetc-lUje,  was  founded  by  Hugh  Balfoam,  Bilhop  of  Ely,  m  12S4.  ....         J  S      '""'"" "'*'  Elcw  UP  tua  n"b'c  ^  °l  L«f"'"S-     The  firtt 
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bnafted    of,     falls    to  the   ground^     as    inconfiftcnt    with 
Chronology. 

As  to  the  Confccration  of  the  feven  Bifhops  mentioned 
by  Malmsbury,  there  is  not  the  fame  reafon  to  queftion  the 
matter  of  fact.  Tho'  as  to  the  time,  this  circumftance  is 
fomewhat  perplexed,  it  is  certain  however,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Xth  Century  there  were  fix  Bifhops  in  fVeJJix, 
whereas  a  little  before  there  were  but  three.  Ralph  tic 
Diceto  places  the  erecting  of  the  three  new  Sees  in  909. 
To  reconcile  this  Hiftorian  with  Malmsbury,  who  fixes 
the  date  of  them  10904,  this  expedient  is  propofed,  which, 
if  it  has  no  foundation,  is  at  leaft  not  improbable.  It  is 
thought,  that  in  the  Synod  or  mixt  Ajjembly  held  at  IVin- 
chejler  in  904,  the  erection  of  the  three  new  Bifliopricks 
was  rcfolved.  But  as  thefe  new  Sra  were  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Diocefes  of  ll'inchrjler  and  Sherburn,  it  was  a- 
gtced,  this  fhould  not  be  done  'till  atter  the  death  of  the 
prefent  Bifhops,  that  the  Revenues  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, might  not  be  lellcned.  Both  thefe  Bifhops  hap- 
pening to  die  in  909,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  and  the 
Bifhopiicks  of  IVorcejler  and  SuJJ'ex  being  alfo  vacant  at 
the  fame  time,  P leg tnund conkemted  feven  Bifhops  at  once, 
namely,  Fridftan  Bifhop  of  tVincheJler,  Werejlan  of  Shcr- 
iurn,  KenulphoA  tWorceJler,  Bcornock  of  Self y  in  Sujfex,  Ea- 
dulph  of  Creditors,  or  Kirton,  Athchn  of  /Veils,  and  Athcl- 
jtan  of  Petrockjtew  or  Padftow  in  Cornwal.  The  three 
laft  Sees  were  the  newly  ere&ed.  Tho'  Malmsbury  and 
Higden  affirm  the  new  creeled  Bifhopricks  had  the  Pope's 
Confirmation,  it  is  certain  at  that  time,  and  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  after,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  requir'd. 
And  therefore  very  probably,  when  thefe  two  Hiftorians 
mentioned  the  Pope's  Confirmation,  they  had  an  Eye  to 
the  Cuftom  of  their  own  Times. 

We  meet  with  very  few  particulars  of  moment,  except 
fome  Councils  fpoken  of  hereafter,  in  the  Reigns  of  Athel- 
Jian,  Edmund,  and  Edred.  The  mod  remarkable  thing 
was  the  Charter  of  Privileges  granted  by  Edmund,  on  ac- 
count of  Dunjlan  the  firft  Abbot,  to  Glajfenbury  Abby, 
after  it  was  rebuilt.  Thefe  Privileges  were  fo  extenfive, 
that  the  King  feemed  to  intend  to  invert  the  Abbot  with  a 
fort  of  fovereign  Power  within  the  Precincls  of  his  Jurif- 
didtion  (t ). 

The  Abby  of  Croyland  was  alfo  rebuilt  in  the  Reign  of 
Edmund  by  Turketul  the  King's  Coufin  and  Chancellor. 
Fie  afterwards  turned  Monk  himfelf,  and  was  made  Abbot 
by  Edred,  who  put  him  in  poffeffion,  by  the  delivery  of 
a  Pajloral  Staff,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  days. 
Turketul  obtained  a  very  advantagious  Charter  for  his  Ab- 
by. However,  Edred  refufed  to  grant  him  the  Privilege 
of  Sanctuary,  which  that  Abby  had  enjoyed  before  its  de- 
ftruction,  being  unwilling  Malefactors  fhould  be  protected 
from  Juftice. 

This  Prince  was  entirely  fwayed  by  Dunjlan,  who  made 
ufe  of  his  Intereft,  not  only  to  put  the  Monks  in  poffeffion 
of  theAbbies,  which  the  fecular  Clergy  had  appropriated 
to  themfelves,  but  alfo  of  the  Benefices.  If  Edred  hzd  not 
died  fo  foon,  Dunjlan  would  doubtlefs  have  fetled  this  Af- 
fair in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  made  it  unalterable. 
fiut  this  Prince  dying  before  it  could  be  compleated,  Edwy 
his  Succeffor  turned  the  Monks  out  of  the  Benefices,  and 
even  out  of  fome  of  their  Monafteries.  To  read  the  tra- 
gical Complaints  of  the  Monkifh  Hiftorians  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  their  bitter  Inveclives  againft.£Vzvy,  one  would 
imagine  this  Prince  had  utterly  rooted  out  the  Chriftian 
Religion.  Whereas  upon  a  clofer  Inquiry,  it  will  appear, 
the  Monks  were  difpoffefied  only  of  the  two  Monafteries 
of  Abbington  and  Malmsbury  (2).  This  Lofs  however  was 
fo  grievous  to  them  that  they  ftirred  up  the  Northumbrians 
and  Alercians  to  a  revolt,  as  hath  been    related. 

It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been  faid 
of  the  great  Intereft  of  Dunjlan  in  the  Reign  of  Edgar, 
and  what  he  did  in  favour  of  the  Monks.  The  Truth  is, 
he  can't  be  blamed  for  exerting  his  power  in  replacing 
them  in  the  Monafteries.  Though  the  religious  Houfes 
were  deferted  during  the  wars,  they  belonged  not  to  the 
fecular  Clergy,    fince  they  were  founded  for  the  Monks. 


But  he  can't  be  fo  eafily  excufed,  for  endeavouring  to 
introduce  the  Monks  into  the  Benefices,  on  pretence  that 
the  fecular  Prielh  were  mod  of  them  married.  I  fhall 
not  examine  here  upon  what  ground  the  Councils  and 
Popes  prohibited  the  Clergy  from  marrying.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  fo  fully  handled  by  feveral  Authors,  that 
nothing  new  can  be  added.  I  fhall  only  remark,  that 
from  the  Converfion  of  the  Englijh  to  DunJ/an's  time, 
the  Clergy  of  England  were  not  obliged  to  Celibacy,  and 
that  Dunjlan  undertook  an  unprecedented  thing,  when 
he  attempted  to  bind  them  to  it,  in  purfuance  of  the 
Papal  Decrees.  It  has  been  obferved  in  the  Reign  of 
Edgar,  how  Dunjlan,  countenanced  by  that  Prince, 
gained  his  point  fo  tar,  as,  not  indeed  to  oblige  them  to 
put  away  their  Wives,  but  to  expel  them  their  Beneficed 
for  keeping  them.  However  notvvithftanding  his  great 
Intereft  and  Afr"ec~tion  to  the  Monks,  he  could  never  it- 
inftate  them  in  the  northern  Monafteries.  For  above 
two  hundred  years  the  Abbies  in  thofe  partj  were  unin- 
habited, and  the  very  name  of  a  Monk  was  fcarce  heard 
of  there. 
.  I  have  but  little  to  fay  (3)  concerning  the  new  Bifhop-  V*  Bemvet 
ricks,  or  the  removal  of  the  Epifcopal  Sees  from  one  place" "" 
to  another,  at  a  time  when  one  half  of  the  Kingdom  was  ''*'' St"' 
in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  who  as  yet  were  Pagans. 
Northumberland,  Mercia  and  EaJlAnglia,  being  expos'd 
to  their  continual  ravages,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church  fhould  proceed  in  a  regular  courfc. 
Eajl-Anglia  had  never  a  Bifhop  for  above  two  hundred 
years,  and  in  Northumberland,  the  See  of  Haguljlad  was 
redue'd  to  fo  wretched  a  ftate,  that  having  long  been 
without  a  Bifhop,  it  was  forced  at  laft  to  be  united  to 
York.  During  Alfred's  Reign,  the  Bifhopricks  of  Lei- 
cejler  and  Lincoln  were  united  in  one,  and  the  See  re- 
mov'd  to  Dorchejler  (4),  where  it  continued  'till  the  Reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  it  was  tranflated  again 
to  Lincoln.  I  have  already  mention'd  the  ereclion  of°the 
three  new  Bifhopricks  in  JVeJfex,  and  therefore  it  is 
needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  them.  This  is  all 
that  occurs,  unlefs  I  were  to  give  a  Lift  of  the  Names 
of  the  Bifhops  that  fucceeded  in"  each  See ;  which  would 
lead  me  too  far.  Thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  it,  may  HetjtoXm. 
confultDr.  Heylin,  who  has  publifhed  a  Book  upon  tha't^  Hi«<"y- 
fubjecl,    where  you  have   the  year  of  the  Inftalment  Gf  ,?C9' 

each  Bifhop. 

.ThePomc'h  heId  '"  th'S  interva1'  werc  Properly  mixt  The  Cutneilu 

AJfcmblies,  conhftmg  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobilitv,  and 
term'd  in  Saxon,  IVitiena-Gemot,  that  is,  an  Aftcmbly  of 
wife  Men,  or  rather  Micel-Synod,  which  fi^nifies  in  the 
fame  Language,  the  Great,  or  General  Affembly.  Both 
thefe  names  were  rendered  in  Latin  by  the  word  Concilium. 
But  becaufe  in  thefe  Affemblies,  Laws  and  Ordinances  re- 
lating to  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State,  were  enacted, 
feveral  of  them  are  rcckon'd  among  the  Councils  or  Sy- 
nods. As  for  Councils  purely  Eccleliaftical,  it  dtes  not 
appear  there  were  any,  from  Egbert  to  Edward  the 
Martyr. 

Next   to  the  Affembly  at  JVincheJler,     where  Ethel-  SyoJ  / 
wulph    is    faid    to    have    given    a  Grant   of    the  Tithes,  &">■•'■  y- 
the   molt    confiderable    with    regatd   to  religious  Affain.       92R- 
was  the  Synod   of  Graetley,     in    the  Reign    of  Atheljlan.  StTol  1. 
I  he  Canons  or  Laws  of  this  Council  are  Nine.  r.  396. 


The  Ift  enjoins  the  Payment  of  Tithes  (5). 

The  lid  commands  the  Magiftrates  to  put  the 
Laws  in  execution  againft  thofe  that  were  convinced 
by  all  the  Circumftances  of  an  Ordeal  Tryzl  (6). 

The  Hid  is  againft  Witchcraft  and  Highwaymen. 

The  IVth  relates  to  the  Towns  where  the  Money 
was  to  be  coined.  At  Canterbury  there  were  to  be 
feven  Mints,  four  for  the  King,  two  for  the  Archbi- 
fhop,  and  one  for  the  Abbot  of  St.  AuguftineS.     Rochejler 


(1)  This  Charter  was  enfeoffed  in  Letters  if  Gold  in  a  Buolc  of  tho  four  Go/pels,  and  prefented  to  the  Abby  by  the  King. 

(z)  And  revhips  Glafenhiry,  which  were  all  the  Monks  had  in  £.fe/s  Time,   the   reft  were  in  Poffeffion  of  the  Seculars.     See  Titmwtb    Hill  Aur 
Ms.  1.  21.  rVuljlan.  Vn.  EtbeL  '     J  ' 


(3)  Edred  founded  a  Bilhop's  See  at  St-  Germans  in  Cortrwal,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Canute  to  the  See  of  tredinn  or  Klrtcn.     Speed,  p.  341 

(4)  In  Oxfordfoire. 


$  T.0,,w'Wc''  is  adde<J  'hc  Kin»"s  Order  to  all  his  Officers  and  Governors,  to  maintain  a  poor  Man  in  Diet  and  Clothes;  namrlv 
his  fill*,  or  Towns,  there  fhould  be  given  an  Amphra,  or  nine  Gallons  of  Meal,  a  Gammon  of  Bacon,  or  a  Ram  worth  her 
\.mm  alio  to  manumile  a  Slave.     Spelwan.  Cone.    Vol.  I.  p.  39.3. 

(6)  See  the  Manner  of  this  Tryal  at  leneth,  in  the  Vlfertatic-n  en  the  Gvvmtmmt  and  Laws  ef  the  At>gl*-S*xeKs. 
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was  to  have  three,    two  for  the  King,    and  one  for  the         The  IXth  prc-fTes  farting  on  Pratnifddys,  Friday;,    and 
Bifhop  (i). 


Brompt. 


Spelman, 
Vol.   I. 
P-  42  5. 


Odo1'  Cots- 
flitutiottit 

923. 

Spelman, 
Ccnc.  Valtl. 
p.  4r5. 


The  Vth  regulates  the  Circumftances  and  Forma- 
lities of  the  Ordeal  Trial,  to  know  whether  the  Per- 
fon  accufed  were  guilty  or  not.  And  here  we  have 
two  things  worth  remarking.  The  firft  is,  That  the 
Priefts  are  fpoken  of  as  fixed  or  fettled,  in  certain  places. 
Whence  it  is  plain,  that  in  thofe  days  they  did  not 
live  together  in  common ;  but  each  had  his  particular 
Church.  The  fecond  is,  that  the  accufed  Perfon  was 
to  receive  the  confecrated  Bread.  Whence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  fince  the  Eucharift  was  called  Bread  after 
the  Confecration,  the  Church  of  England  was  far  from 
believing  Tranfubjlantiatim. 

The  Vlth  forbids  buying  and  felling  on  Sunday. 

The  Vllth  is  againft  Perjuries  and  falfe  Witnef- 
fes  (2). 

The  VHIth  orders  the  Bifhops  to  affift  the  Judges  in 
the  execution  of  the  Laws,  and  to  fit  upon  the  Bench 
with  them  (3). 

The  IXth  lays  a  Fine  upon  remifs  and  negligent  Ma- 
giftrates,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Bifhop  (4). 


We  find  another  Synod,  or  mixt  Afiembly,  in  the 
Reign  of  Edmund,  wherein  the  Ceremonies  of  Mar- 
riage, and  Preliminary  Securities  the  Parties  were  to  give 
one  another,  are  fettled. 

I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  Council  where  Ed- 
gar harangued  fo  ftrenuoufly  againft  the  fecular  Priefts, 
and  of  feveral  others,  that  were  aflembled  on  occafion 
of  the  Controverfy  between  the  Monks  and  Clergy, 
and  therefore  (hall  fay  nothing  more  of  them  here. 

To  the  Eccleftajlical  Laws  parted  at  thefe  General 
Aflemblies  or  Councils,  may  be  aptly  fubjoined  certain 
Conftitutions  made  in  thofe  days.  The  ten  following 
are  Odo's,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 


The  firft  threatens  all  thofe  who  injure  the  Church  in 
her  Property  with  Excommunication. 

The  lid  exhorts  Princes  [and  other  great  Men]  to 
be  governed  by  the  directions  of  the  Bifhops,  becaufe 
God  has  entrufted  them  with  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

The  Hid  admonifhes  Bifhops  to  difcharge  their 
Duty  (5),  without  any  mercenary  Views,  or  refpecc  of 
Perfons. 


The  IVth   and  Vth   give  good  Advice  to    the  Cler- 


gy- 

The  Vlth  does  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  Monks. 

The  Vllth  prohibits  unlawful  Marriages,  upon  the  fcore 
of  nearnefs  of  Relation  :  But  the  degrees  of  Confanguinity 
and  Affinity  are  not  recited. 

The  VHIth  recommends  Unity  and  Charity  among 
Chriftians. 


the  four  Ember  IVeeks. 

The  Xth    enjoins   the    punftual  Payment    of  Tithes,  Mai. iiL 
from  Reafons  taken  out  of  the  Old  Teltament,    without 
any  mention  of  Etbelwulpb's  Chatter. 


There  are  other  Conftitutions,  published  under  King  "•"'' '•" :-' 
Edgar,  but  the  Author  of  them  is  unknown.  The  prin-  &Z^! 
cipal  are,  p.  444. 

The  Ift,  which  confirms  the  Civil  Privileges  and 
Immunities  of  the  Church,  and  orders  the  payment  of 
Tithes   (). 

And  the  Vth,  by  which  the  Solemnity  of  Sunday  is 
to  begin  at  three  o'  Clock  on  Saturday  in  the  After- 
noon (7). 


In  this  Reign  were  publifh'd  a  Body  of  Canons  (8), 
of  which  the  following  are  particularly  remarkable. 

By  the  Vth,  if  a  Prieft  receiv'd  any  Injury,  the  Com- 
plaint was  to  be  preferr'd  to  the  Synod,  who  were  to 
treat  the  Cafe,  as  if  the  Injury  had  actually  been  done  to 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Clergy,  and  take  care  that 
fatisfatftion  be  made  at  the  Difcretion  of  the  Bifhop  of  the 
Diocefe. 

The  Xlth  enjoins  the  Priefts  to  learn  fome  employ- 
ment, in  order  to  get  their  livelihood  in  cafe  of  misfor- 
tune. 

The  XVIIth  orders  Parents  to  teach  their  Children 
the  Lord's-Prayer  and  the  Apoftles-Creed,  without  which 
they  were  neither  to  be  admitted  to  the  Eucharift,  nor 
buried  in  confecrated  ground. 

The  XXIXth  forbids  the  burying  in  Churches  all  thofe 
that  were  not  of  known  and  approv'd  Probity. 

The  XXXIId  prohibits  the  Priefts  from  officiating 
without  the  Serv ice-Book  before  them,  for  fear  the 
trufting  to  their  Memories  might  make  them  mif- 
take. 

By  the  XXXVIth,  no  Perfon  was  to  eat  or  drink 
before  the  receiving  the  Communion. 

The  XXXVIIIth  enjoins  the  Prieft  to  have  the  holy 
Eucharift  (9)  always  ready  by  him:  But  in  cafe  it  grew 
fo  ftale  that  it  could  not  be  eaten  without  difgufting  the 
Palate,  it  was  to  be  burnt  in  a  clear  Fire,  and  the  Afties  laid 
under  the  Altar.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  the 
Church's  Opinion  was  then  of  the  Eucharift ,  fince  it 
was  believ'd  it  could  grow  ftale,  and  was  to  be  burnt 
after  it  was  fpoil'd  ( 1  o). 

The  LUId  forbids  the  eating  of  Blood  (11). 


After  thefe  Canons,  there  follows  a  very  particular 
Form  of  Confeffion,  with  what  Penances  the  Confeflbr 
is  to  enjoin.  We  find  here  that  the  Penitent  was  or- 
der'd   to   fay  the  Lord's-Prayer  threefcore  times  a  day, 


(1)  London  was  to  have  eight,  JVincheJitr  fix,  Leu'ii,  Southampton,  Exeter,  Sbaftfbury,  JVarebam,  two  each,  and  every  other  great  Town  was  to 
have  one  It'  any  Perlbn  belonging  to  thefe  Mints  was  found  guilty  of  debating  the  Coin  (which  was  to  be  ail  of  one  Sort)  his  right  Hand  was  to  be  cut 
off,  and  nailed  upon  the  out-fide  of  the  Mint.  See  Spelman,  Ccnc.  Vol.  I.  p.  399.  The  fame  Appointment  was  made  by  Atbel/lan,  only  he  ordered 
that  (befides  the  Places  here  mentioned)  Canterbury  fhould  have  {even,  Rocbefier  thiee,  Ha/tings  and  Cbubdjler  one  each,  &c.  See  Leg.  64.  in 
Wilkin. 

(2)  The  Penalty  is,  not  to  be  believed  afterwards,  and  to  be  debarred  of  Chriftian  Burial. 

(3)  In  this  fame  Council  were  fome  remarkable  Civil  Laws  enacted,  particularly  one  againft  Thieves,  requiring,  That  if  a  Thief  be  taken  in  the  fact 
no  man  fhall  lparc  him,  if  he  be  above  twenty  years  old,  and  had  ftole  any  thing  above  the  value  of  eight  pence.  If  any  one  do  contrary  thereto,  he 
fhall  pay  the  value  of  the  Thief's  head,  and  make  amends  for  the  fault,  and  yet  the  Tfiief  himfelf  (hall  not  be  fpared  }  who  if  he  contumacLufiy  make 
refinance,  or  fly  for  it,  fhall  find  no  favour.  A  Thief  caft  into  Prifon  (hall  there  flay  forty  days,  and  then  after  the  payment  of  one  hunJnd  and  twenty 
Shill:ngs  be  dilcharged;  but  his  Kindred  muff  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour;  after  which  if  he  fteal  again,  they  muff  cither  pay  the  value  of  his 
Head,  or  bring  him  back  to  Prifon;  and  in  caie  one  refift,  he  fhall  pay  to  the  King,  or  to  any  ether  whom  it  concerns,  the  value  of  his  own  Head; 
and  if  any  defend  him,  he  ihall  pay  to  the  King  one  hundred  and  twenty  Shillings. 

(4)  Namely,  of  the  Diocefe  where  the  Magiftrate  lived. 

(5)  That  is,  to  go  and  preach  about  their  Diocefe  every  Year,  Cvc. 

(6)  The  Hid  ciders  the  Payment  of  the  Tithe  of  Cattle  before  Whitfuntide,  of  the  Fmits  of  the  Earth  before  the  Equinox,  and  of  Seeds  at  the  Feaft 
of  St.  Martin.      Spelman,   p.  444. 

(7)  And  to  continue  'till  break  of  Day  on  Monday,  Spelman  p.  445.  Edgar  made  feveral  other  Cmftitutient  for  the  Regulation  of  Religious  Houfes.  In 
thofe  in  the  Book  belonging  to  H'mcheJIer  Cathedral,  Edgar  makes  himfelf  General  of  the  Monks,  and  Queen  of  the  Nuns.     Spehnan,  p.  447. 

(S)  Thefe  Canons  were  tranflated  by  Sir  H.  Spelman,  from  a  Saxon  Manufcript  in  Bennet-Ccllege  in  Cambridge.  'Tis  not  known  where  or  by  what  Au- 
thority they  were  drawn  up.     Coll.  Eccl.  Hifi.  p.  186. 

(9)  That  is,  the  eottftcrated  Bread.  Had  they  thought  then,  that  our  Saviour's  Flrjb  and  Eones,  as  the  Trent  Catcebifm  wotds  it,  had  been  prefent  under 
the  Appearance  of  Bread,  they  would  never  have  burnt  the  Eucharift  in  this  manner. 

(10)  The  Llld  orders  Priefts  to  preach  every  Sunday.     Spelman,  p.  454. 

1 1  J)  The  LXlVth  declares  Hunting  and  Hawking  are  improper  Diversions  for  a  Prieft,  who  is  to  make  Bocks  his  Entertainment-     Spelman. 
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but  not  fo  much  as  one  Ave  Maria  ;  a  clear  cviJence,  that 
the  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  yet  introduced  into 
the  Church. 

Nothing  more  femains  relating  to  the  Church  of  thofe 
days,  but  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  moft  noted  l'er- 
fons  for  Piety  and  Learning. 

The  firft  Saint  we  meet  with  is  Swithin  or  Swi- 
thun  (t),  who  having  been  Preceptor  to  King  Ethelwu/ph, 
was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Wtntbefier.  By  his  ad- 
vice Ethehvulpb  is  laid  to  have  granted  a  Charter  of  the 
Tithes  to  the  Church.  This  alone  was  fufficient  to 
gain  him  a  Saintffaip,  though  he  had  been  diftinguifhed 
Upon  no  other  account.  But  befides,  this,  he  is  affirmed 
to  have  wrought  abundance  of  Miracles,  with  which  I  do 
not  think  proper  to  ("well  this  Abridgment. 

Humbert,  Bifhop  of  Eajl-Jnglia,  maffacrcd,  or,  if 
you  will,  martyi'd  by  the  Danes,  with  King  Edmund, 
has  the  Honour  alio  of  being  rank'd  with  the  Saints. 

Alfred  tbe  Great,  independently  of  his  Royal  Dignity, 
was  one  of  the  molt  confiderablc  for  his  Piety  and 
Learning  (2). 

Johannes  Scotus,  firnamed  Erigcna,  that  is,  Irifjman, 
[Ireland  being  then  called  Erin]  liv'd  at  this  time.  He 
had  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  France,  where  Charles 
the  Bald  entertaind  him  at  his  Court,  and  us'd  to 
convcrfe  with  him  with  great  Familiarity  (3)  when 
jllfrcd  invited  him  into  England.  At  firft  flic  was  the 
King's  Preceptor  in  Languages  and  the  other  Sciences ; 
afterwards  he  taught  at  Oxford,  from  whence,  in  all 
probability,  he  was  remov'd  to  Mahnsbury,  fince  it  was 
in  this  Monaftery  that  he  is  faid  to  be  ftabb'd  to  death 
by  his  Scholars  with  Penknives.  Before  he  left  France, 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Emperor's  Order  in  the  dif- 
pute  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Eucharift.  In  his 
Treatife  (4)  upon  this  Subject,  he  ftrongly  argued  a- 
gainft  Pajcafus's  Doitrine,  who  maintained,  the  Body 
of  Chrift  in  the  Eucharift  to  be  the  fame  that  was 
born  of  the  Blcfted  Virgin.  It  muft  needs  be,  that  the 
contrary  opinion  defended  by  Scotus,  was  not  look'd  upon 
then  as  heretical,  fince  it  prevented  not  Alfred  from  in- 
viting him  into  England,  from  having  a  very  great  e- 
fteem  for  him,  and  entrufting  him  with  the  Education 
of  youth.  Nay  it  is  certain,  he  was  honoured  as  a  Saint 
and  a  Martyr  after  his  death.  Roger  dc  Hovcden  fays, 
Scotus  at  firft  had  an  obfeure  burial ;  but  afterwards  a 
miraculous  Light  Alining  over  his  Grave  for  feveral 
nights  together,  the  Monks  of  St.  Lawrence's  remov'd 
his  body  into  their  Church,  and  buried  it  clofe  by  the 
Altar.  His  Epitaph  alio,  the  antiquity  whereof,  ac- 
cording to  Mahnsbury,  appears  from  the  Structure  and 
Diclion  of  the  Veifes  (5),  is  exprefs  for  his  palling  for 
a  Saint,  when  that  was  made.  All  thefe  circumftances 
are  a  ftrong  prefumption,  at  leaft,  that  Tranfubfiantiation 
was  not  the  Docvtrine  of  the  Church  of  England  at  that 
time.  For  had  it  been  fo,  how  was  it  poffible  the 
EngliJI)  fhould  honour  as  a  Saint  one  that  had  fo  openly 
combated  their  Opinions?  This  inference  a  little  perplexes 
the  Roman  Catholicks.  However,  one  of  their  Hiftorians 
does  not  fcruple  to  own,  that  the  name  of  Scot  is  rcgijlred 
wffcSupPLEMENT  of  the  Gallican  Martyrology, 
and  commemorated  among  the  Saints  on  the  fourth  of  the  Ides 


of  November.  He  moreover  adJs,  that  his  Same  bad 
been  inferted  even  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  and  did 
remain  there  'till  expung'd  by  Cardinal  Baronius  This 
Hiftprian  indeed  pretends,  Scotus  retracted  his  former 
Errors :  but  gives  us  no  Authority  for  what  he  fays 
He  only  alledges,  that  without  a  recantation  it  i,  nor 
likely  the  Church  would  have  honoured  his  Memory. 
But  this  is  fuppofing  that  Tranfuljlantiation  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  at  that  time,  which  muft  firft  be 
proved,  before  this  Argument  can  be  of  any  force. 

Grimbald  liv'd  alfoj  in  the  fame  Century  :  He  was  one  (;, 
of   the  firft  Clafs  for   hjs   Learning,    and  had  a  great  re-  A  ' 
putat ron.       He   was   invited    into    England   by  Alfred   the 
Great  (  who  was  acquainted   with   him   at   Rheinu  )  and 
prelerr'd  to  the  Government  of  the  new  Abby  -AlFin- 
chejler. 

Among  the  E/igliJb/nen,    eminent    for  their   Learning,  AlTcriu; 
Ajferius  was  one  of  the  muft  confiderablc.      He  wrote  the    " 
Life  of  Alfred  the  Great  in   893,    and  died  Bifhop  of  St. 
David's  mJVales  (6).     He  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
another  of  the  fame  name,  Bifhop  of  Shcrburn,  who  died 
in  88-;. 

JVcrefrid,  Bifhop  of  Worcejltr  in  Mercia,  lived  in  the  WerefriA 
Reign  of  King  Buthred.  When  the  Danes  became  maf-  Aha.  ' 
ters  of  Mereia,  he  retired  into  France,  from  whence  he 
was  recalled  by  King  Alfred.  He  tranflated  the  Dialogues 
of  Gregory  the  Great  into  Saxon  ;  and  having  acquired 
a  great  reputation  when  living,  lie  was  rcgiftred  a  Saint 
after  his  Death. 

Plegmund,   who  was  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,    palled  Pkgmuni 
for  a  very  learned  Prelate,    and   was  particularly  eminent  Id- 
for  his  Skill  in  Divinity. 

Dunulf\aA  been  an  Herdfman.  He  is  affirmed  by  fome  DunuLf. 
to  be  the  fame  that  fheltered  Alfred,  whilft  the  Danes  were 
mafters  of  the  Kingdom.  However  this  be,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  known  to  this  Prince;  who  finding 
him  a  Perfon  of  a  Genius  fuperior  to  his  Birth  and  Em- 
ployment, got  him  inftrucfted  in  Learning,  and  promoted 
him  afterwards  to  the&v  of  Winchejler.  As  this  City  was 
then  the  Metropolis  of  IVeffex,  where  Alfred  kept  his  ufual 
relidence,  he  ufed  the  advice  of  this  Prelate  in  Affairs  of 
the  greateft  moment. 

Wulfig  Bifhop  of  London,    had  alfo  a  great  fhare  in  Al-  Wulfig. 
fed's  Efteem,  as  appears  by  his  Letter  to  this  Prelate  pre- 
fixed to  his  Tianflation  of  Gregory's  Paftoral. 

Neots  was  an  Abbot  diftinguifh'd  for  his  Birth,  Learn-  Neotf. 
ing,  Regularity,  and  Zeal  for  promoting  the  Intereft  of 
the  true  Religion.  Some  fay,  he  was  nearly  related  to 
King  Alfred,  and  others  that  he  was  defended  from  the 
Blood-Royal  of  Eajl-Anglia.  He  died  in  890  in  Corn- 
wal,  where  he  left  his  name  to  the  Town  of  Neotfiow 
or  St.  Neods  (7). 

Odo,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  Son  of  an  odo. 
Eajl- Anglian- Dane.  Though  he  was  born  of  Paean  Pa- 
rents, he  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  and  relifh  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  and  for  that  reafon  was  expelled  his 
Father's  Houfe.  In  this  extremity,  he  put  himfelf  into 
the  fervice  of  an  Englijh  Nobleman,  who  had  him  baptiz- 
ed ,  and  fent  him  to  School.  When  he  became  capa- 
ble he  entered  into  Orders,  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder.  His  zeal,  virtue,  and  capacity,  gained  him  fo 
great  a    Character,    that  Atheljlan    made  him   Bifhop  of 


(1)  He    was  bred  3  Monk  at  Winchejler,  where   he  was  made  Abbot.     Malm. 

(2)  He  was  twelve  Years  of  Age  before  he  could  read,  which  he  firft  began  to  learn  upon  this  occafion.  His  Mother  feeing  him  one  Day  mightily 
delighted  with  a  little  Buck,  beautifully  adorned  with  Capital  Letters  in  Gold  and  other  Colours,  faid,  in  his  and  his  Brother's  hearing,  She  would 
give  that  Book  to  bim  that  fbould  firji  get  it  by  Heart.  Alfred,  who  knew  not  fo  much  as  his  Letters,  though  twelve  years  old,  applied  himfelf  lb 
diligently  to  his  Bulinels,  that  he  never  left  'till  he  could  read  and  repeat  the  Book  to  his  Mother.  From  this  time,  he  had  a  great  Relilh  for  Books,  and 
ftudied  hard.  There  is  extant  of  this  Monarch's  Works  relating  to  Hiftory,  a  Paraphrajlieal  Truncation  of  Bcde's  Ecclejiafttcal  Htftery,  and  a  fhort 
Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  the  Weft-Saxom.  Pofterity  had  (o  great  a  Venerarion  for  his  Memory,  that  he  has  the  Title  of  Saint  fometimes  bellowed  upon 
him,  and  what  is  more,  his  Name  itands  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Englijh  Martyrology,  printed  in  160S,  and  in  two  Saxon  Calendars  cited  by  xhc  Annctatcr 
on  the  Saxon  Transition  of  the  N.  T.     The  Day  of  his  Death  is  rcgiltered   on  the  26th  of  OBober. 

(3)  The  Emperor  one  Day,  as  he  was  fitting  oppolite  to  him  at  Table,  asking  him  merrily,  Suid  intireji  inter  Scotum  £?  Soturo  ?  He  replied,  Mcr.ja 
tar.tum.     Which  the  Emperor  took  in   good  part.     Homed. 

(4)  This  Book  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Vcrceih  in  io;o,  Bering.  Epift.  ad  Rich.  'Tis  now  loft,  though  fome  will  have  it  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  whii-h  goes  under  the  Name  of  Ratram  or  Bertram.     But  Mabillon  confutes  this  Opinion. 

(5)  Clauditur  hcoTumulo  fanctus  Sophifta  Johannes, 
Qui  ditjtus  crat  jam  vivens  dogmate  miro. 
Martyrio  tandem  Chrifti  contendere  Regnum, 
Quo  meruit,  Sancti  regnant  per  Sa?cula  cuncti.     Malm. 

(6t  He  was  bred  a  Monk  of  Mencvla  or  St.  David's,  whom  the  King  prevailed  upon,  with  much  ado,  to  come  to  Court,  on  condition  he  fhou'd  (lay  there 
fix  Months,  and  at  his  Abby  fix  Months,  by  turns.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Alfred  to  the  45,h  year  of  his  Age,  x.  e.  to  the  year  S93,  according  to  his  Com- 
putation. It  was  continued  to  Alfred's  Death  by  fome  later  Hand-  He  fhows  through  the  whole  a  gread  deal  of  Mcdeity.  He  mentions  nothing  of  the 
vifionary  Dialogue  betwixt  Alfred  and  St.  Cutbbcrt,  whieh  other  Hiltorians  largely  inlift  on.  He  is  ccpied  by  Florence  of  Wcrcefier  and  others.  This  Trea- 
tife was  firlt  publilhed  by  Archbifhop  Parker  in  the  old  Saxon  Character.  A  new  Edition  is  lately  put  out  by  Mr.  Wife,  Fellow  oi  Trinity  College  Oxford, 
with  a  Vindication  of  the  contorted  Claufe  about  the  Antiquity  of  Oxford.  Another  Piece  has  been  publiihed  by  Dr.  Gait,  under  the  Title  of  Afjerius'% 
Annals.  The  learned  Editor  does  not  queftion  but  'tis  the  true  Oft'-fpring  of  Ajjenus.  Leland calls  it  the  Chronicle  of  o.\  AVer's,  became  he  found  it  in 
that  Monaftery. 


(7)  Where  he  was  buried,  and  when  Earl  Alric's  Seat  in  Hunlingtonfhire  was  turned  into  a  Monaftery  upon  his  Account,  his  Body  was  removed  thither, 
and  the  Town  b.-fore  called  Ainulfhsbury,  was  from  him  named  St.  AVer's,  From  whence  his  Bones  were  a  third  time  removed  to  Cropland  Mmfler  in 
1217. 

3  Sherburn, 
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tberburn.  Some  afcribc  to  the  efficacy  of  his  Prayers, 
the  glorious  victory,  obtained  by  that  Prince  over  the 
Danes  at  Brunanburgh.  Odo  had  no  lefs  Intereft  with 
king  Edmund,  who  refolved  to  promote  him  to  the 
Archiepifcopal  See  of  Canterbury  :  But  Odo  modellly 
excufed  himfelf)  telling  the  King  his  abilities  were  too 
{lender  for  fo  high  a  Port.  The  King  not  admitting 
his  excufe,  he  further  alledged,  that  Tranflations  were 
not  warrantable  by  the  Canons.  This  fcruple  being  re- 
moved, by  the  examples  of  fuj/us  and  Mellitus  who  were 
tranflated  from  Rochejler  and  London  to  Canterbury,  he 
lrarted  another  Objection,  and  alledged,  that  the 
Archbifhops  from  Augujlin  downwards  having  been  all 
Monks  {i),  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  unqualified  for  that 
Station,  fince  he  had  not  been  educated  under  any  religi- 
ous Rule.  This  new  difficulty  was  alfo  got  over  by 
fending  to  the  Abbot  of  Fleury  in  France,  and  entreat- 
ing him  to  admit  Odo  into  his  Society.  Thus  the  Pre- 
late having  nothing  more  to  object,  accepted  at  length, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  the  See  of  Canterbury.  As 
he  became  afterwards  a  vigorous  Champion  for  the  Monks, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  this  was  one  of  the  chief  reafons 
of  placing  him  among  the  moft  illuftrious  Ecclefiafticks 
of  his  time.  He  is  laid  alfo  to  have  the  gift  of  Mira- 
cles, which  the  Favourers  of  the  Monks  feldom  failed  to 
be  honoured  with. 


Dunjlan  would  make  a  large  Article  here,  did  I  not  Dunftan. 
think  what  I  have  elfewhere  faid  of  him  fufficiently 
makes  known  his  Character.  There  are  modern  His- 
torians, even  among  the  Proteftants  themfelves,  who, 
carried  away  by  the  Teftimonies  of  the  antient  Wri- 
ters, have  given  great  commendations  to  this  pretended 
Saint,  without  confidering  upon  what  doubtful  Autho- 
rities they  proceed.  It  is  highly  propable,  that  Dun- 
jlan's  firm  adherence  to  the  Monks,  was  the  ground  of 
thofe  exceffive  praifes  bellowed  on  him,  of  which,  per- 
haps, he  would  otherwife  have  been  deemed  unwor- 
thy  (z). 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Ethelwald,  Bifhop  of  Win-  EthdwaJj 
chejier,  and  Ofwald,  Bifhop  of  JVorceJier  firft,  and  after- a,J  OfwJd. 
wards  Archbifhop  of  York.  Their  great  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  the  Monks,  is  doubtlefs  what  contributed  moft 
to  their  reputation.  The  Monks,  being  almoft  the  only 
Writers  in  thofe  days,  have  drawn  the  characters  of 
Perfons  according  to  their  Prejudices  or  Interefts. 

Turketul,  King  Edmund's  near  Relation  and  Chan-  TurketuJ. 
cellor,  became  famous  in  this  Age,  for  preferring  a 
Cloyfter  to  a  Court,  where  he  lived  in  great  Reputa- 
tion. But  what  raifed  his  merit  moft  with  the  His- 
torians, was  his  rebuilding  and  reftoring  to  its  former 
fplendor,  the  Abby  of  Croyland  (3),  demolifhed  by  the 
Danes. 


(1)  There  were  feveral  that  in  all  probability  were  not  Monks,  as  Wigberd,  whom  Bede,  1.  4.  c.  I.  calls  a  Prieft,  and  Ntfhtlm,  who  fucceeded  Tat- 
•wine. 

(2)  The  famous  Stcry  of  St.  Dunjlan  and  the  Devil  is  thus  related  by  the  Monkifti  Hiftorians.  As  St.  Dunfian  was  one  day  bufied  in  his  Cell  near 
Glajj'enbury,  in  making  a  Gold  Cup  of  a  curious  Wurkmanlhip,  the  Devil  appeared  to  him  in  a  beautiful  Form,  tempting  him  to  Sin.  Dunjlan  perceiving 
in  Spirit  who  he  was,  takes  up  a  red-hot  pair  of  Tongs,  and  catching  hold  of  the  Devil  by  the  Nolo,  made  him  howl  in  fuch  a  terrible  manner,  that  he  was 
heard  ail  over  the  Neighbourhood.      Hig.  Pclycb.  p.  270.  Edit.   Gale.     Bnmpt.  p.  878,  879. 

(3)  Turketul  left  the  Monaflery  at  his  Death  in  pofleflion  of  many  curious  Reliekt ;  among  the  reft  Ingulfhut  (p.  51.  Hijl.  Croyl.  Edit.  Gale.)  mentions 
the  Thumb  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apoftle,  given  him  when  Chancellor  by  the  Emperor ;  he  had  fo  great  a  Veneration  for  it,  that  he  always  carried  it  about 
him,  and  when  in  any  Danger,  crofs'd  himfelf  with  it.  The  naming  of  Belli,  together  with  the  BentdiElion,  as  a  defenfative  againil  Thunder  and 
Lightning,  being  introduced  in  this  Age  by  Pope  John  XIV.  Turketul  calt  a  great  Bell,  which  he  called  Culblat.  His  Succeifor  taking  the  hint,  added 
fome  more  to  it,  and  made  the  firft  tuneable  Ring  of  Belli  in  England.     Ingulpb.  p.  53. 
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Containing  the  Reigns  of  the   Kings  of  England,   from  Ethelred   II.   to  the 
Norman  Conqueft,  being  the  Space  of  about  Eighty  Eight  Tears. 
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Huntingd. 
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Itr. 
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FTER  the  murder  of  Edward, 
there  was  not  the  leaft  pretence  to 
refufe  the  Crown  to  his  Brother  E- 
thelred,  who  was  the  only  Prince 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  too 
young  to  be  accufed  of  partaking  in 
his  Mother's  crime.  Accordingly, 
Dun/Ian  could  not  help  crowning 
him  ( 1 ),  being  then  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  though  he  plainly  forefaw  it  would  prove  fatal  to  his 
whole  Party.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Dunjlan  at  his  Corona- 
tion foretold,  by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  the  Calamities 
England  was  going  to  be  expofed  to  in  his  Reign.  But 
Predictions  of  this  Nature  are  always  to  be  fufpeited,  when 
attributed  to  Saints,  fuch  as  Dunjlan,  by  Authors  who 
wrote  after  the  Event.  However  this  be,  the  People  had 
very  different  thoughts  of  this  new  Reign.  They  flattcied 
themfelves,  they  were  about  to  enjoy  a  ftate  of  Tranquil- 
lity, under  a  Prince  who  had  already  given  an  Inftance  o. 
his  good  Nature,  in  bitterly  lamenting  the  Death  of  the 
King  his  Brother,  though  it  procured  him  the  Crown. 
An  Hiftorian  fays,  his  Tears  appeared  fo  unfeafonable  to 
his  Mother,  that  catching  up  a  Wax-taper  in  apaffion,  {he 
beat  him  fo  unmercifully  with  it,  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  fight  of  a  Wax-light  ever  after. 

The  firft  thing  Ethelred  did  after  his  Coronation,  was 
to  remove  the  Body  of  the  late  King  to  Shaftsbury  Church. 
Hardly  had  he  performed  this  Office,  but  he  found  him- 
felf  attacked  by  the  Danes,  who  fuffered  him  to  enjoy  no 
repofe  during  thefe  refidue  of  his  Life.  If  this  Prince  had 
followed  the  fteps  of  his  Predeceflbrs,  perhaps  he  would 
have  caufed  the  old  invaders  to  lay  afiJe  all  thoughts  of 
any  new  attempts  upon  England.  But  his  natural  Cowar- 
dice, joined  to  an  extreme  Sluggifhnefs  (2),  and  infatiable 


Avarice,  and  many  other  Failings,  foon  let  them  fee, 
he  was  not  like  to  prove  a  very  formidable  Enemy.  For 
fixty  years  paft  they  feemed  to  have  forgot  England,  and 
the  Englijh  on  their  fide,  to  have  loft  all  remembrance  of 
the  Calamities  they  had  fuffered  from  the  hands  of  thofe 
cruel  Enemies.  However,  after  fo  long  an  Interval,  du- 
ring which  the  Danes  fettled  in  England,  feemed  to  have 
entertained  the  fame  affection  for  this  their  fecond  Coun- 
try, as  the  Natives  themfelves,  the  foreign  Dan:s  took  it 
in  their  heads  to  renew  their  Invafions.  They  no  fooner 
appeared,  but  the  others,  renaming  their  old  Inclinations, 
joined  their  Countrymen,  in  order  to  improve  the  prefent 
Opportunity,  and  free  themfelves  from  the  Dominion  of 
the  Englijh. 

The  Danijh  rovers  made  their  firft  Attempt  on  Sruthamp-  Qg  I# 
ten,  where  they  arrived  with  feven  Ships,  and  after  plun-  Tic  Danes 
dering;  the  Town  and  the  adiacent  Country  (j),  they  car-  r'mmT 

•     1      1       r  1         n      •  •  r,  I        '   »■"'  /  ibar  Irn'H- 

ned  the  lame  devaitations  into  Lornwal.  I:,j:.u 

This  year   another  band  landing  at  Portland,  pillaged,  Sax. Ann. 

and  facked   the  Country   round  about,    after  which  they  J*  r£*  j 

proceeded  elfewhere  to  increafe  their  Spoils  (4). 

Thefe  frequent  defcents  were  fo  much  the  more  incom-      9S2. 

modious  to  the  Englijh,  as  having  fo  many  Coafts  to  guard,  TieAdvan- 

they  knew  not  where  to  affemble  and  expect:  the  Enemy.  'lz"  -  '., 

T  -  '  -  ..  1  ,  .     .       .     .  J      Dane;  in  !ot 

It  at  any  time  they  happened  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  War. 
give  them  Battle,  alt  the  advantage  they  could  gain,  in 
cafe  fortune  favoured  them,  was  to  recover  the  Plunder. 
But  when  they  themfelves  were  worried,  the  Country  was 
fure  to  be  expofed  to  all  imaginable  cruelties  before  an- 
other Army  could  be  drawn  together.  Very  often,  whilffi 
the  Englijh  Troops  were  upon  the  march,  to  oppofe  one 
of  thefe  Bands,  they  were  forced  to  change  their  Rout, 
and  march  where  the  danger  feemed  more  preffing. 
Thus,  what  care  foever  might  be  taken,  one  p3rt  of  the 


(1)  He  was  crowned  tlJGngfial,  April  25.  Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd  \.  5.     Bnmpt.  P.S77. 

(i>  This  cowardly  and  flusgilh  Temper  of  his  was  predicted  by  Duvftan,  when  at  his  Baptifm  (like  Conflamine  the  Emperor,  from  thfnce  called.  C;- 
prsnymus)  he  bewrayed  the  Fi  nr,  whicn,  Malmibury  lays,  ditturbed  Dunjlan  lb,  that  it  made  him  lwcar  by  Cod  and  St.  Mary,  this  Bay  w.ll  prove  a  Pc.'rn-, 
Jib.  2.  c.  10.  de  Gift.  Reg.  Avg.     But  this  has  very  much  the  Air  of  a  MonlciOi  Al'perfion. 

(3)  They  either  Hew,  cr  cairicd  captive,  almoft  all  the  Inhabitants.  They  came  from  thence  to  the  Ifle  of  Tban,l,  and  plundered  it ;  and  another  Band 
ravaged  Cbejltr.     S.Dunelm,  p.  161.      Br.mpt.  p.   877. 

(4)  This  year  alfo  the  City  of  London  was  deftroyed  by  Fire,  but  by  what  Accident  is  unknown. 
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to  decay. 


'Kingdom  was  always  expofed,  fmce  there  was  no  forefee- 
ing  where  the  Pyrates  would  land.  There  was  but  one 
way  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  which  was,  to  keep  a 
Fleet  at  Sea  ftrong  enough  to  engage  the  Danes,  before  they 
tlifembarked  their  Troops.  But  a  time  of  Minority  was 
not  very  proper  to  take  fuch  a  precaution. 

In  this  manner  paffed  the  firft  ten  years  of  this  Reign. 
It  would  be  needlefs  to  defcribe  at  length  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  Danes  during  that  time.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  the  whole  Kingdom  was  a  Scene  of  Murders, 
Conflagrations,  Plundering?,  and  other  Devaluations, 
which,  after  fome  fhort  intermiffions,  were  continually 
renewed. 

During  thefe  Troubles,  E'lfric,  Duke  of  Mercian  one  of 
the  belt  Supports  of  hi:.  Country,  died  in  983.  His  little 
regard  for  the  Monks  after  Edgar's  Death,  was  probably 
the   reafon  of  their  reporting  among  their  Votaries,    that 
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lie  was  eaten 
him. 

The  next  year,  EtbelwoIdB'dhop  of  Winebejler,  one  of 
Diwjlan's  Confident?,  and  a  great  Friend  of  the  Monks, 
departed  alfo  this  Life.  He  is  laid  to  have  founded  a  dozen 
Monafteries.  If  that  be  true,  he  was,  no  doubt,  aflifted 
by  the  Liberality  of  the  two  former  Kings,  with  whom  he 
was  in  great  Favour  (1). 

The  Credit  of  the  Monks  declined  very  much  in  the 
Reign  of  Ethelred,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  In- 
vafions  of  the  Dams,  as  becaufe  the  People,  full  of  their 
Misfortunes,  were  regardlefs  of  every  thing  elfe.  Nay, 
they  began  to  miftruft  the  Sanftity  of  the  Monks,  not  be- 
ing able  to  forbear  wondering,  that  Men  who  had  obtain- 
ed from  Heaven  fo  many  Miracles  on  their  own  private 
account,  could  not  by  their  merits  and  prayers  fecure  the 
Kingdom  from  the  Calamities  it  was  inceflantly  expofed  to. 
On  die  other  hand,  as  their  credit  with  the  former  Kings 
had  helped  to  acquire  them  a  great  Reputation,  fo  this 
King's  difinclination  to  them  turned  greatly  to  their  pre- 
judice. Ethelred,  whofe  thoughts  were  not  taken  up  with 
Religion,  put  the  Monks  and  other  Eeclefiajlieks  upon  a 
level  with  the  reft  of  his  Subjects.  He  gave  a  convin- 
cing proof  how  little  he  regarded  the  Clergy,  in  a  diffe- 
rence between  him  and  the  Bifhop  of  Rochejier.  The 
Bifhop  having  haughtily  refufed  to  comply  with  fome 
demand  of  the  King's,  he  ordered  the  Soldiers  to  lay  wafte 
the  Lands  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew (2).  In  vain  did  the  Bifhop  threaten  him  with  ven- 
geance from  the  Apojlle,  and  caufe  Archbifhop  Dunjlan  to 
interpofe  in  his  quarrel ;  Ethelred  flighted  both,  nor  could 
be  appeafed  but  by  Money  (3 ).  Dunjlan,  difpleafed  to  the 
higheft  degree  at  this  Behaviour,  denounced  upon  the  King 
and  his  Council  the  Judgments  of  God,  ready  to  fall  on 
their  heads,  for  prefuming  to  lay  facrilegious  hands  on  the 
Church's  Property  ;  but  he  was  not  heard.  His  credit 
was  funk  fo  low,  that  hardly  was  he  known  to  be  alive, 
fo  careful  were  the  new  Minifters  to  deprefs  him.  He  died 
quickly  after  in  the  year  9S8;  not  fo  much  of  old  Age,  as 
of  grief  and  vexation  to  fee  himfelf  no  longer  diftinguifh- 
ed  as  formerly. 

Ofwald  Archbifhop  of  York  foon  followed  him.  He  was 
his  particular  Friend,  and  one  of  the  three  Prelates  that 
governed  the  Church  during  the  Reign  of  Edgar.  The 
death  of  thefe  Patrons  of  the  Monks,  a  contagious  diftem- 
per  (4),  which  fwept  away  multitudes,  and  moreover,  the 
continual  Invafions  of  the  Danes,  put  an  end  to  the  quar- 
rel between  the  fecular  and  regular  Clergy,  in  fuch  man- 
ner, that  it  was  never  more  heard  of. 

After  the  Danes  had  pillaged  the  Coafts  of  England  ten 
years  together,  they  gave  over  their  ravages  for  about  two 
years.  This  Intermiilion  put  the  Englijh  in  hopes,  their 
Enemies  having  turn'd  their  thoughts  to  fome  other  Coun- 
try, would  for  the  future  leave  them  in  quiet.  But  thefe 
hopes  were  fhort-liv'd.  In  991,  fujiin  and  Guthmund, 
two  Danijh  Captains,  landed  a  great  body  of  Troops  at 
Gipfwieh  (5).  Whilft  they  were  bufy  in  plundering, 
Brit/moth,  Duke  of  Eajl-Angl'ia,  advanced  towards  them, 
in  expectation  to  furpnfe  them,  but  found  them  too  well 
prepared.  He  was  overthrown,  and  his  defeat  expofed  the 
adjacent  Country  to  greater  devaluations.  The  victorious 
Danes  having  nothing  more  to  fear,  penetrated  ftill  farther 


near  London.      They  S.  Dunelm. 
mafters  of    the  City,  ,w-  Malms- 


into  the  Country,   where  they  committed  terrible  ravages. 
Ethelred,   being  without  an  Army,  and  unable  to  flop  their  Etl. 
progrefs,    was  perfuaded  by    Syric  Archbifhcp  of  Canter-  ^'.,'7 
bury  (6),  to  give  them  a  large  Sum  to  be  rid  of  them 
Perhaps  he  would  have  acted  wifcr,  if   in  imitation  of  Al- 
fred and  Edgar,    he  had  laid  out  the  Money  in  fortifying 
the  Kingdom  againft  their  Infults.     However  this  be,  the 
Archbifhop's  Advice  was  dcem'd   afterwards   very  fatal  to 
England.     The  Prefent  given  to  tl  I,    ferved  only 

to  allure  others,  who  being  no  lefs  greedy  of  Alone/, 
thought  they  had  an  equal  right  to  make  advantage  of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Englifli. 

Two   years  after,  another  of  their  Fleets  failing  up  the      993. 
Flumber,  the  Pyrates  landed  on  the  North  Side,  and  ravag'd  Ai"'ha  Da. 
in  a  mercilefs  manner  all  that  belong'd  to  the  Englijlj  in  gM   £' 
thofe   quarters.     Ethelred  lent  an  Army  againft  them,  un-  s.  DjoJu.. 
der  the  command  of  three  Earls,  Frttna,  Frithegijl,    and 
Goodwin.     But  the  Generals,    having  led  their  Forces  in 
fight    of  the  Enemies,    were   the  firft  that  turned  their 
backs,    and   by    their  fhameful  Cowardice  occalioned  the 
lofs  of  the  Army.      The  King   had  imprudently  trufted 
thefe  three  Lords  with  his  Troops,  who,  being  of  Danijh 
Extraction,  were  fufpected  of  Treachery. 

How  great  foever  the    miferies  inflicted  hitherto  on  E?ig-     994. 
land  by  thefe  Foreigners  might  be,  it  is  certain,  they  were  Sweyn«rf 
nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  followed.     Sweyn  King  of    ■?''"" 
Denmark,    and  Olaiis  (8)  King  of  Nonuay,  allured  by  the  land, 
good  Succefs  of  their  Subjects  in  England,  wanted  to  (hare 
in  the  fpoil  brought  from  thence  every  year.     To  that 
purpofe,    fitting  out  a  numerous  Fleet,    they  entered  the 
Thames,    and   landed  their  Troops 
made  feveral    attempts   to  become 

but  meeting  with  a  braver  refiftance  than  they  imagined, 
retired.  To  make  themfelves  amends  for  the  time  fpent 
in  vain  before  London,  they  went  and  plundered  Kent, 
Hampjlnre,  and  Suffix,  threatning  to  lay  wafte  the  whole 
Kingdom.  Ethelred,  who  had  no  more  conduct  than  cou-  Ethelred 
rape,    not  knowing  how  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  ravages,  (T™"^. 

t>   >  ,,-  1         r        c    L.    e  tucrn  a  .^un 

had  recourfe  to  the  fame  means   made  ule  ot   before  on  a  efMenty. 
like  occafion.     He  bound   himfelf    by  a   Treaty  to  pay  a 
certain  Sum  of  Money  (9)  within  fuch  a  time,  on  condi- 
tion they  left  his  Subjects  unmolefted,    and  departed    the 
Kingdom.     Whereupon,  the  two  foreign  Kings  caufed  all 
Hoftiiities  to  ceafe,    and  retired  to  Southampton.     Shortly  ObSt turn 
after  the  King  of  Norway  paid  a  vifit  to  Ethelred  ( 1  o),  who  cbriP""' 
perfuaded  him  to  be  baptiz'd,  and  flood  himfelf  Godfather. 
At  his  departure,     Olaiis  obliged  himfelf  by  Oath  never  to 
infeft  England  more,  and  perform'd  his  promife. 

It  would   have  been   happy  for  the  Englijh,    if  Sweyn,  T'1  two 
who  departed  at  the  fame  time,    would  have  followed  his  * ' 
Example.    For  they  would  have  efcaped  all  thofe  Calami- 
ties, that  Prince  afterwards  brought  on  the  Land.    When 
he  failed   for  Denmark,   he  left  a  Fleet  at  Southampton,  to 
keep  the  Englijlj  in  awe,  and  oblige  them   to  perform  the 
Articles  of  the  Treaty.     After  his    departure,  his  Admiral 
very  earneftly  preffed  the  payment  of  the  Money.     But  as 
there    was  no  hafte   made  to  comply  with  his  demands, 
he  took  their    delay  for  a  refufal,    and  refolved  to  renew 
the  war.     Mean  while,  to   deceive  the  vigilance  of   the      997- 
Englijh,  he  fet  fail,  as  if  he  defigned  for  Denmark,  but  on  "•  w"  " 
a  fudden,  he  unexpectedly   entered  the  Severn,    and  after  sVx.^Ana. 
deftroying  the  Country  of   the  Weljl)  with  fire  and  fword, 
crofs'd  the  River  and  penetrated  into  Dorfetjinre  (11),  where 
he    committed   the   fame  ravages.     All  the  Forces  that      09^, 
could  be  brought  againft  the  Danes  v/ere  as  foon  defeated  Tie  Danes 
as  levied.     They  facked  whole  Counties,  it  being  impof-  ravap  in; 
fible  to  oppofe   them.     At  laft,  finding  nothing  more  to  an  ' 
plunder  in  thofe  parts,  they  put  to  Sea  again,  and  landed 
in  Kent  ( 1  2).     The  Inhabitants,  by  endeavouring  to  make 
fome  refiftance,  only  increaled  the  fury  of  their  Enemies, 
who  treated  them  with  the  utmolt  barbarity.     To  com- 
plete their  misfortunes,  a  Fleet  equipp'd  by  Ethelred  to  en- 
gage them  at  Sea,  was  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  diflenfions 
and  unskilfulnefs  of  the  Commanders.  In  this  melancholy      „„„_ 
fituation,    England  would  have  irretrievably  perifhed,    if  Are  mex- 
the  Danes  by  a  lucky  and  unexpected  Accident  had  not  ?'?'?■?- 
been  called  to  the  affiftance  of  Richard  II,   Duke  of  Nor-  "^ 
mandy,  whom  the  King  of  France  would  have  difpolTeffed 
of  his  dominions.     Ethelred  took  this  opportunity  to  go 


. 


(1)  He  had  the  King's  Piirfe  at  command,   befides  thofe  of  mod  other  People,  who  then  looked  upon  fuch  Works  as  meritorious.     Tyr,  p.  M. 

(2)  He  firft  laid  Siege  to  Rochefter,  kit  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he  wafted  the  Lands  of  the  Cathedral.     Matmjb  S.DunJm, 

(3)  Ont  hundred  Poundi.      Knighton,  u.  2314.      Malmbs,  p,  62. 

(4)  A  bloody  Flux.     S.Dunt/m.  p.  161.     Ingulph,  p.  55 

(5)  Ipfavich  in  Suffolk,  wherein  are  twelve  Parifh-Churches,  with  the  Ruins  of  fix  or  feven  religious  Hcufes.  In  Camden's  time  it  had  fourteen.  As 
for  the  Antiquity,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  before  this  Danijh  Invafion. 

(6)  And  by  the  Dukes  Ethehoard  and  Alfrict  ar.d  the  reft  of  the  Nobility.     S>  Dunelm.  p.  162.  Cbnr,.  Mailros,  p.  152. 

(7)  Ten  thou  land  Pounds.  Sax,  Ann.  991. 

(SJ  Some  pretend  Olaui  or  Olapb  was  the  lame  with  Anlaff  mentioned  in  the  Reigns  of  Edmund  and  Edred.  Eut  befides  that  enc  was  King  of  Norway,  which 
can't  be  laid  of  the  other,  Anlaffm\il\  have  been  exceeding  old,  fince  feventy  years  before  he  was  a  General.  Hiftorians  not  carefully  diliinguiihing  the  Princes 
that  were  called  Anfoff  or  Olaf,  made  Selden  fay,   it  was  a  Name  that  bred  great  CunfuJion  in  the  Englijh  Hiftory.      Raj     ■ 

(9)  Sixteen  thouland  Pounds.     Sax.  Ann.  994.  (10)  A\,And?vtr\nllaw£jh;-£*     Sj,\,  Ann, 

(11)  As  alfo  into  Devon  and  Somtrfajbire.     See  Sax.  Ann.  Srotnjt,  p.  8Sz. 

{12)  They  went  up  the  Mtdwsty  \a-Racbefia%    Sax,  Ann, 


and 
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and  ravage  Cumberland,  but  for  what  reafon  is  unknown  (1 ). 
After  that,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  kept  his  ufual 
Refidence. 

The  Qiiiet  Ethelredenjoyed  was  of  no  long  Continuance ; 
tlie  Dunes  flaying  in  Normandy  no  longer  than  was  necef- 
fary  to  put  the  young  Duke  out  of  Danger,  returned  into 
England.  Cormval  felt  the  firft  Effects  of  their  Fury  ;  then 
entering  IVcJJex,  they  became  Mailers  of  Exeter.  The  Con- 
fternation  of  the  Englijh  was  fo  great,  that  they  made  but 


deftroying  the  Danes  by  a  general  Maflacre.     To  execute  M"IL      1 
this  Project,    orders  were  fent  fo  privately  (5),  throughout  '^°^'n 
the  Kingdom,    that  in  one    day  all  the  Danes  were  (lain  Huntingdi 
with  fuch  implacable  Fury  and  Cruelty,  that  the    particu 
lars  cannot  be  read  without  Horror  (6).  Sweyn  i,  Sifter  (7),  MatW<a' 
who  was  married  to  an  Englijh  Lord,  having  at  firft  been 
fpared,  Ethelred  was  fo  barbarous  as  to  caufe  her  Cliildrea 


to  be   murdered  in  her    prefence,  and  then  her  Head  to  be 
cut  off.     This  Princefs,  who  met   her    death  with  an  he- 
a  faint    refiftance.     Whether  Ethelred  was  betrayed  by  his     roic  Conftancy,    was  fevcrcly  revenged  fhortly  after. 
Generals,  or  the  long  Peace  enjoyed  by  the  Englijh  during         This    bloody  Tragedy,     acted    on    the     thirteenth   of  Hemarh  ,.n 
the  foregoing  Reigns,    had  enervated  their  Courage,    they     November  1002  (8),  was  very  like  the  Maflacre  of  the  R< 
were  conftantly  vanquifh'd.     The  King  himfelf  was  feized     mans  by  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  ;    not   only  the   fame^"' 
with   fuch  Terror  that  he  durft  not   venture  to  be  prefent     Barbarities,  but    the  fame  confequenccs  alfo  attended  both 


7/r  miftra- 
hie  Condition 
(/England. 


in  the  Battles  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes 
who  probably  would  have  ihown  him  no  favour.  In  fine, 
the  Danes  ever  victorious,  got  pofieffion  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  HampJIiire,  and  DorJctJhirc,  where  they  had  their 
Magazines.  From  hence  they  made  continual  Incurfions 
into  the  neighbouring  Counties,  without  any  one  daring  to 
oppofe  them.  England  was  then  in  a  deplorable  Condi- 
tion. The  fouthern  Counties  were  perpetually  ravag'd  by 
the  foreign  Danes,    and  the  northern  People  by  the  fame 


Sax.  Ann. 


1002. 
Origin  of 
Danegcld. 


The  Dares 
return  borne. 
hut  federal 
fay  behind, 


who  behave 
inJoLntly. 


The  Englijh,  as  the  old  Britons,  were  fo  far  from  throw- 
ing off  their  yoke  by  this  wicked  Expedient,  that  it  fer- 
ved  only  to  make  it  more  heavy  and  infupportable. 
Though  Hiftorians  affure  us,  all  the  Danes  in  England 
were  maffacred  on  this  occafion,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  this  could  be  effected  in  Northumberland  and  Eajl- 
Anglia,  where  the  Danes  were  moil  powerful.  Was  it 
poilible  they  fhould  fland  ftill  and  differ  their  Throats  to 
be  cut,  without  making  any  refiftance  worth  notice? 
Nation,  whom  the  Englijh  could  not  but  look  upon  as  This  confideration  makes  me  apt  to  believe,  that  by  all 
their  Enemies.  For,  they  not  only  refufed  to  tight  a-  the  Danes,  we  are  to  underftand  only  thofe,  lately  fettled 
gainft  the  Foreigners,  whom  they  ftill  confidered  as  their  in  England,  and  difperfed  in  IVeJfex  and  Mereia. 
Countrymen,    but  joining  with  them,    even  helped  to  de-  Ethelred  was  perfuaded,  this  bloody  Maflacre  of  fo  ma- 

ftroy  a  Country  they  ought  to  have  defended  with  all  their  ny  Thoufands,  would  procure  him  fomc  Repofe.  He 
power,  fince  it  was  become  their  own.  In  this  ex-  could  not  imagine,  the  Danes  would  ever  think  of  any 
tremity,  Ethelred,    who  had  no    refolution,    was  far  from     future  Invafions.     At  lcaft,    he  hoped,    in  cafe  the   defire 

of  revenging  their  Brethren  fhould  bring  them  to  England 
again,  the  Englijh  would  fee  the  neceffity  of  fhedding  the 
laft  drop  of  their  Blood  to  prevent  falling  into  the  hands 
of  their  incenfed  Enemies.  He  relied  moreover  on  the 
Affiftance  of  his  Brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  a 
powerful  Prince,  intereilcd  in  his  Defence.  But  fuch  a 
detcftable  Policy  rarely  produces  the  intended  Effects,  or 
rather,  feldom  fails  of  ending  in  the  ruin  of  the  Projector. 
God,  who  beholds  fuch  Tragedies  with  horror,  docs  not 
often  fuffer  them  to  go  unpunifhed.  Of  this  we  have  an 
quitted  England.  But  the  Clergy  and  Monks  always  found  inftance  in  the  miferiesthat  befel  Ethelred  and  his  Subjects, 
means  to  be  exempted.  who  were  almoftas  guilty  as  their  King. 

The  Danes,  fatisfied  with  this  Agreement,  ceafed  their  Sweyn  received  the  news  of  this  Maflacre  by  fome  Danes,  S«  yn  n 
ravages,  and  return'd  home.  However,  abundance  of  who  efcaped  by  getting  on  board  a  Veffe!  rcadv  to  fail  fo 
them,  perceiving  England  to  be  much  preferable  to  Den- 
mark, ftaid  behind,  and  lived  among  the  Englijh.  Their 
number  indeed  was  not  fo  great  as  to  render  them  very 
formidable,  confidering  they  were  difperfed  ;  but  then 
they  were  fupported  by  their  Countrymen  of  Northumber- 


imitating  the  Firmnefs  of  his  Anceftors,  who  in  like  cir 
cumftances,  were  never  daunted  by  Misfortunes.  This 
timorous  Prince,  feeing  no  other  way  to  avoid  the  ftill 
greater  miferies  the  Nation  was  threatned  with,  yielded 
at  laft  to  pay  the  Danes  thirty  thoufand  Pounds  (2).  This 
Sum,  which  in  thofe  Days  was  very  confiderable,  was  levi- 
ed by  a  Tax,  called  Dauegeld,  that  is,  Danijh  Money,  or 
Money  for  the  Danes  (3).  This  was  the  original  of  that 
famous  Tax  which  afterwards  became  fo  extremely  bur- 
thenfome  to  the  Nation,    even  long  after  the  Danes  had 


upon 
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Denmark.  Their  relation  of  the  Crueltie.  of 'the  Englijh 
to  thofe  of  his  nation,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  throw 
him  into  refolutions  fatal  to  England.  But  when  he  was  J-  Walling. 
informed  of  his  Sifter's  death,  and  the  barbarous  manner 
of  it,  he  was  feized  with  a  raging  Fury.  Every  tiling 
land,  and  Eajl-Jnglia.  Befides,  the  Englijh  dreaded  nothing  contributing  to  ftir  him  up  to  revenge,  he  folemnlv  fworc 
fo  much  as  the  renewal  of  the  war,  which  made  the  Danes  he  would  never  reft  till  he  had  fatisfaction  for  fo  bloody  an 
very  infolent.  They  did  what  they  pleafed,  without  any  Outrage.  It  was  not  therefore  with  intent  to  plunder,  that 
controul.  The  Englijl),  difpirited  by  their  paft  Calamities,  he  made  a  fecond  expedition  into  England,  but  to  de- 
were  afraid,  on  the  leaft  Occafion,  of  drawing  into  the  ftroy  the  whole  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword.  However, 
Kingdom  frefh  Armies  of  Foreigners.  Thus  whilft  the  as  he  did  not  doubt  but  Ethelred  had  taken  all  poffible  pre- 
Dancs  abounding  in  wealth  and  eafe,  paffed  their  Time  cautions  to  oppofe  his  Entrance,  he  would  not  fail  without 
agreeably,  the  Englijl)  were  fore'd  to  labour  and  toil  incef-  being  fure  beforehand  of  a  place  where  he  might  fafely 
fantly,  to  fatisfy  the  Avarice  of  their  new  Matters.  In  land  his  Troops.  Cormval  was  then  governed  by  Earl 
fhort,  the  whole  Kingdom  flood  in  fuch  fear  of  the  Danes,  Hugh,  a  Norman,  whom  the  Queen  had  placed  in  that 
that  they  had  always  the  appellation  of  Lord-Danes.  The  poft  as  a  Man  the  King  might  perfectly  confide  in,  To 
Word  it  felf,  as  well  as  the  Meaning,  was  altered  a  little  this  Governor  Sweyn  difpatched  a  trufty  Meflenger,  to 
after.  At  this  day,  in  fome  parts  of  England  a  rich  idle  endeavour  to  gain  him  to  his  Intereft,  by  the  offer  of  a 
Man  that  takes  upon  him,  is  by  way  of  derifion  called  a  great  Reward.  Hugh  yielding  to  the  Temptation,  pro- 
Lurdane.  But  notwithftanding  this  alteration,  the  traces  mifed  to  admit  the  DaniJ/j  Fleet  into  his  Ports,  and  fuffer 
of  its  original   fignification  are  ftill  vifible  in  the  word.  the  Troops  to  land  without  Moleftatlon. 

E/giva,    Ethelred's   Queen,    dying,    whilft    the  Danes         Upon   this,    Sweyn,    having  equipped  a  Fleet  of  three  Sweyn  tantt 
-  were  thus  infolently   domineering  in  England,    the  King     hundred  Sail,    landed  in  Cormval  with  a  numerous  Army,  '"  Cornwal, 
demanded  Emma  (4),    Sifter  of  Richard  II,  Duke  of  Nor-     and  meeting  with  no  oppyfition,  marched  directly  to  Ex-  r™''™"' 

eter.     As  this  City  was  in  no   apprehenfion  of  an  Attack,  Huntingd. 
he  eafily  became  matter  of  it,  and  putting  the  Inhabitants 
to    the  Sword,     reduced  it  to  Allies.     This  firft  exploit  s.  Donelm, 
was   followed   by  feveral  others,    no  lefs  fatal  to  England.  Brompt. 


mandy,  in  marriage.  His  fuit  being  granted,  and  the 
Marriage  confummated,  he  thought  himfelf  out  of  danger, 
depending  upon  the  affiftance  of  the  Duke  his  Brother-in- 
Law,  when  there  fhould  be  Occafion.     This  expectation 


infpired  him  with  the  barbarous  and  furious  refolution  of    Where-ever  Sweyn  carried  his  Arms,  revenge  and  not  con- 

(1)  Though  not  one  of  our  Englifn  Hiftorians  have  mentioned  on  whom  or  for  what  this  War  was  made,  John  Fordm  in  his  Scotijb  Hiftory  gives  this 
Account  of  it:  Ethelred  having  paid  large  Sums  to  the  Danes,  fent  to  Malcolm  Prince  of  Cumberland,  under  Gryme  King  of  Scotland,  to  pay  his  Share; 
which  he  refufed  to  do,  and  aliening  he  was  only  bound  to  make  War  with  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom,  when  required,  Etbdrtd  invaded  his  Country,  on  pre- 
tence he  favoured  the  Danes  :  but  prefently  after  the   two  Princes  ftruck  up  a  Peace,  and  became  Friends.     See  alfo  S.   Dur.elm.  p.  79,  80. 

(2)  All  Hiftorians  agree  in  faying  that  it  was  done  by  the  Advice  of  the  Wttter.a-Gemot,  or  Council  a  Rege  &  Proceribus  (Witlan)  decretum  eft. 

Sax.  Ann. habito  Concilio  cum  regni  fui  Primatibus S.  Duneltn.  p.   164.  Herved.  p.  429.  —  Confilio  Primatum  hioium.  — —  M.  V/ed.  p.  3S6. 

(3)  For  the  Payment  of  this  Money  every  Hide  of  Land  was  taxed  yearly  Twelve-pence.  A  Hide  of  Land  is  fuch  a  quantity  of  Land  as  may  b_-  pi 
with  one  Plough  in  a  Year.  Bede  reckons  it  as  much  as  will  maintain  a  Family.  Some  fay  it  was  an  hundred  Acres,  others,  that  it  c  attained  n 
Number  of  Acres.  The  Diftributicn  of  England  by  Hides  of  Land  is  very  ancient,  mention  being  made  of  it  in  the  Laws  of  Ina.  Dane^eld  was  the 
hilt  Land-Tax  in  England.  It  was  afterwards  called  Hidagium,  which  Name  remained  afterwards  upnn  all  Taxes  and  Subfidics  impofed  on  Land;.  The 
Normans  called  thefe  fometimes  Taxes,  fometimes  Tallages,  and  Auxilia  Ci?  Subjidia.  The  Saxon  Kings  before  this  had  their  Levies  of  Money  and  Peipnal 
Services,  towards  the  building  and  repairing  Cities,  Caftlts,  Bridges,  Military  Expeditions,  &e.  which  from  the  Word  Bote,  that  is,  1  r  «  termed 
Burghbole,   Brigbote,  Heregeld,  &c.     Danegeld  was    releafed    by  Edward  the  Confejfor,    but  levied    again   by  William  I.   and  II-      Then   it  was  reieali  1 

by  Henry  I,  and  finally  by  King  Stephen.     This  antient  Tax  probably  might  be  a  Precedent   for  our  Land-Tax   for  three  or  four  Shillings  in  the  Pound, 
when  firft  granted.    See  Leg.  Ediv.  Confef.  c.  12. 

(4)  In  Saxon,  Elgha.     S.  Duneltn.  p.  164.     She  was  called  from  her  extraordinary  Beauty,  The  Pearl  cf  Normandy.     Ran.  Higd.  I.  6.  Huntingd.  1.  6. 

(5)  Huntingdon  fays,  that  he  himfelf,  when  a  Child,  heard  it  from  certain  eld  Men,  that  by  the  King's  Command  Letters  were  privately  difpatched  all 
over  England,  to  make  away  the  Danes  in  one  Night.  The  Saxon  Annals  add,  it  was  becaufe  the  King  was  told  the  Danes  defigned  to  deprive  him  and  his 
Nobles  of  their  Lives,  and  to  feize  the  Kingdom.     Anno  Mil. 

(6)  Among  other  Cruelties,  the  Danijh  Women  were  plac'd  in  Holes  in  the  Earth,  as  deep-  as  their  Waftes,  and  then  had  their  Breafts  torn  off  by 
Maftifi  Dogs.  See  Job.  hi 'ailing,  p.  $47.  Edit.  Gale.  M.  Ifefi.  lays  the  Odium  of  this  whole  Scene  of  Barbarity  on  Huna,  General  of  the  King's  Forces, 
one  of  his  evil  Counl'ellors,  p.  391.     Brady  quertions  the  Truth  of  it,  p.  124.     Note  (m). 

(7)  Her  Name  was  Gunilda  ;  Ihe  is  faid  to  have  been  married  to  a  noble  Dane  of  great  Power  and  Wealth,  who  had  been  fettled  for  fome  time  in  England, 
1, 15  name  was  Paler.g.     She  was  a  Chriftian,  and  had  been  a  great  lnflrviucjit  in  making  Peace  between  the  Englijh  and  Danes,     Mat.  Weft.  p.  392. 

(8 J  On  the  Feaft  of  St-  Brians,  upon  a  Sunday.     Wallingf,  ibid, 
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quell  being  his  chief  aim,  he  deftroyed  all  with  Fire  and 
Sword.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  being  inform- 
ed Alfric,  Duke  of  Mercia,  was  advancing  with  a  pow- 
erful Army  ( i ),  to  give  him  Battle,  he  refolved  to  meet 
him.  Ethelred  acted  very  unadvifedly  in  giving  the  Com- 
mand of  his  Army  to  this  Lord,  whom  he  had  formerly 
banifh'd  the  Kingdom  out  of  mere  caprice,  and  whofe 
Son's  Eyes  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  out  (z).  The  Re- 
membrance of  this  Injury  being  ftill  frefh  in  the  Duke's 
mind,  he  was  pleafed  with  having  fo  fair  an  opportunity 
to  revenge  it.  As  foon  as  he  was  in  fight  of  the  Enem  y, 
he  feigned  himfelf  fick  on  a  fudden,  and  pretending  he 
was  unable  to  fight  in  his  prefent  condition,  ordered  a 
Retreat,  which  he  took  care  to  make  with  fo  much  Con- 
i'ullon,  that  the  Danes  very  eafily  routed  his  Army.  After 
this  Victory,  Sweyn  took  feveral  Towns  (3),  with  an  im- 
menfe  Booty.  But  as  he  had  no  defign  to  keep  them, 
he  fet  them  on  fire,  and  went  and  palled  the  Winter  in 
Denmark. 

The  Calm  England  enjoyed  upon  Sweyn's  Departure, 
Med  not  long.  In  the  following  Spring  he  landed  in 
Eajl-Anglia,  and  taking  Norwich,  burnt  the  whole  Town 
to  the  ground.  Ulfketel,  Governor  of  Eajl-  Anglia,  unable 
to  refift  him,  gave  him  a  great  fum  of  Money,  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  any  farther  Mifchief  (4).     But  upon  receipt 


King  to  keep  them  any  longer  together.  Then  the  Danes 
hilling  from  their  Retreat,  renew'd  their  Ravages  in  Kent  (7 ) 
and  the  neighbouring  Counties.,  well  allured  they  fhould 
meet  with  no  Oppohtion.  Ethelred  favv  no  other  Co'urfe  1 007; 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  mifchief  that  threatned  the  whole 
Kingdom,  but  to  give  them  the  fum  of  thirty  thoufand 
Pounds,  with  which  they  were  very  well  fatibfied. 

The  King,  being  freed  from  this  Incumbrance,  celebra-  rk'  PnZ 
ted  the  Wedding  of  one  of  his  Daughters  with  Edric  fir-  oZghter'n 
named  Streon  (8),  a  very  powerful  Lord,  whom  he  hadjuft  Edric,  ™6» 
made  Duke  of  Mercia.     If  hitherto  Ethelred  had  lived  in^'a 
continual  Fears  and  Troubles,    it  was  nothing   in   com-  Maimib. 
parifon  of  the  Misfortunes  he  drew  on  himfelf  by  this  fatal  '•  a.  c  10. 
Marriage.     He  had  inconfiderately  taken  into  his  Family  a  M"  ■"i?"'1' 
Traitor  fold  to  the  Danes,    who  never  failed  on  all    occa- 
fions,  to  betray  the  King  and  Kingdom  to  the  Foreigners. 

Hardly  was  a  Year  palled  lince  the  laft  Treaty  with  the     '00S. 
Danes,  when  they  demanded  the  fame  Sum  again  (9),  pre-  Elhe,r,-d  fi" 
tending  it  to  be  a  yearly  Tribute  due  by  Contract  from  Flea. S"''' 
Ethelred.     This  Demand  was  accompanied  with  Threats  Sax.  Ann. 
of  dellroying  the  whole  Kingdom  with  Fire  and  Swoid,  if  "p'1"1*'1' 
the  Money  was  not  immediately  paid.     This  new  Preten-  Bro,mf  t'. m" 
fion  of  the  Danes  convincing  the  King  and  his  Council,  there 
was  no  poflibility  of  ever  contenting  their  infatiable  Ava- 
rice, it  was  judged  the  Money  would  be  better  laid  out  in 


of  the  Money,  Sweyn  breaks  the  treaty,  and  takes  The/ford     equipping  a  Fleet  capable  of  defending  the  Kingdom  from 
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1004. 


by  Surprize,  a  Town  then  of  great  note,  and  ferved  it  as 
he  had  done  Norwich.  Incens'd  at  this  Breach  of  Faith, 
VI 'fket el 'levied  fi  m.-  Troops  with  wonderful  Expedition,  and 
polled  himfelf  bet  veen  the  Danijh  Army  and  Fleet.  Sweyn 
perceiving  he  intended  to  cut  off  his  Retreat  to  his  Ships, 
march'd  back  to  give  him  Battle,  before  he  fhould  be  rein- 
forced with  more  Troops.  He  found  the  Englijl)  very  advan- 
tageoufly  encamp'd,  expecting  him  with  aRefolution  to  Hand 
their  ground,  and  exert  their  utmoll  in  Defence  of  their 
Gocds  and  Chattels,  which  their  Enemies  were  carrying  a- 
way  before  their  face.  The  ill  Fortune  of  the  Englijh  was 
ccme  to  that  Height,  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible  they 
fhould  fo  much  as  once  get  the  Advantage.  The  Danes 
obtain'd  a  iignal  Victory,  though  not  without  great  Lofs 
on  their    fide.       They   even   own'd   they  were  never  in 


their  Incurfions.  NeceiTity  made  them  put  this  Refolution 
fo  fpeedily  in  pradtife,  that  quickly  after,  the  King  had  a 
Fleet  well  mann'd  and  victuall'd  ( 1  o),  the  Command  where- 
of was  given  to  Brithric,  Brother  of  mdric  Strain,  Duke 
of  Mercia.  Thefe  Meafures  obliged  the  Danes  to  retire  for 
fear  of  being  forced  to  a  Sea-Engagement,  which  their  Ships 
were  not  fo  fit  for  as  thofe  of  the  Englijh  (11). 

The  firft  thing  Brithric  did,  after  his  being  made  Admi-  &*Flu/ 
ral,  was  to  life  all  his  Intereft  to  ruin  Ulnoth,  a  Lord  of  di-  '%"."  "°~ 
flinguifhed  Quality  (12),  but  his  Enemy.     He  accufed  him  Sax? Ann. 
to  the  King  of  I  know  not  what  Crimes,  of  which  Ulnoth 
did  not  think  fit  to  purge  himfelf  by  a  publick  Trial,    be- 
ing fenfible  his  Condemnation  was  alreadj'  concerted.     He  Hoved. 
refolved    therefore    upon    a  voluntary  Exile,    to    skreen 
himfelf  from   this   perfecution ;    and   perfuaded  nine  Cap- 


more  Danger  of  being  defeated  (5).     Ulfketel,    though  of    tains  (13)  to  follow  him  with  their  Ships.     After  which  he 
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DaniJIi  race,  was  the  faithfullelt  as  well  as  bravelt  of  all 
Ethelred's  Subjects,  and  did  him  the  moll  Service.  But  it 
was  not  fo  with  the  other  Lords.     All  the  Hiitorians  agree, 

;  Ethelred  vats  betray 'd  by  all  that  approach'd  him.  Siveyn 
had  his  Spies,  not  only  in  his  Court,  but  in  his  very  Coun- 
cil. The  Great  Men,  for  the  moil  part,  were  brib'd,  or 
at  lead,  there  was  fcarce  one  that  fcrv'd  the  King  heartily, 
by  reafon  of  their  little  Efteem  for  him.  Whatever  Coun- 
cils were  held  to  confider  of  Ways  and  Means  to  refill  the 
Danes,  the  Diflenfions  between  the  Nobles,  too  common  in 
the  Courts  of  Piinces  fo  little  rel'pectcd,  prevented  them 
from  comin^  to  any  Refolution,  or  putting  what  was  refolv'd 
in  execution.  The  Avarice  of  the  Clergy,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Monks,  very  much  help'd  to  encreafe  the  Dis- 
order. Notwithllanding  their  great  Riches,  they  refus'd 
to  contribute  their  Quota  in  defence  of  the  Kingdom, 
pleading  their  Privileges  and  Immunities,  as  if  they  had  no 
Share  at  all  in  the  Danger.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  the 
Danes  obtain'd  fo  many  Victories  in  a  Country  fo  ill  de- 
fended by  them,  who  were  fo  much  concern'd  for  its  pre- 
fervation.  The  Famine  that  happened  foon  after,  would 
have  compleated  the  Misfortunes  of  the  Englijh  had  it  not 
accidentally  prov'd  the  occafion  of  Sweyn's  returning  to 
Denmark  for  want  of  Subfillence  in  England. 

Upon  the  Retreat  of  the  Danes,  and  ceafing  of  the  Fa- 
mine,   the    Englijl)  began  to  enteitain  hopes  of  enjoying 

■  fome  Tranquillity,  when  they  faw  another  Danijh  Fleet 
airive  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  Ethelred  immediately  levied 
an  Army  (o)  to  give  the  new  Invaders  battle :  But  after 
committing  fome  Ravages,  they  retired  to  the  Ifle  of  Tha- 
nct,  where  it  was  not  poflible  to  attack  them.  They  knew 
the  Englijh  Army  confuting  only  of  Volunteers  who  ferv'd 
at  their  own  expence,  would  foon  disband  themfelves,  as 
it  actually  happenned.  Winter  coming  on,  the  Englijl)  re- 
turned to  their  Homes,  it  not  being  in  the  Power  of  the 


inferred  the  EngUfi  Coafts,  and  did  as  much  mifchief  as 
the  Danes.  Brithric,  enraged  at  his  Enemy's  cfcape,  and 
his  daring  to  brave  him  thus,  put  to  Sea  with  eighty  Sail  to 
give  him  chace,  and  endeavour  to  feize  him  alive  or  dead. 
But  he  met  with  fo  violent  a  Storm,  that  the  greateil  part' 
of  his  Ships  were  loft  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ulnoth. 
Thus  this  great  Fleet,  which  could  not  be  fitted  cut, 
without  a  prodigious  expence,  was  render'd  unferviceable 
by  the  Admiral's  pailion.  The  lofs  became  lh'll  more  irre- 
trievable, by  the  diffenfion  among  the  Sea-Cfficers;  feve- 
ral of  whom  went  and  join'd  Ulnoth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Danes  took  advantage  of  thefe     '°oo. 
Diforders.     The  next  Spring  two  of  their  Fleets  arrived  ri''DjncS 
in  England,  one  in  Eajl-Anglia,  under  Turkil,  another  in  Kent. ' 
the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  under  Heming  and  Anlaff.   Thefe  Lea-  s-  Dumlm. 
ders  joining  their  Forces  in  Kent,  plundered  the  Country,  „x  An1' 

11  1    ■  1  n-  y->  1  tm       *-i-  1  ■  1     J      Huntined. 

and  then  laid  Siege  to  Canterbury.      I  lie  City  would  have  Eromrt. 
infallibly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  if  the  Inhabi- 
tants had  not  purchafed    a  Peace   with    a    large    fum   of 
Money  (14). 

Whilft  the  Danes  were  pillaging  Kent,  Ethelred  drew  an  Ethelred 
Army  together  to  oppofe  their  Ravages.      As  foon  as  he  *%*/. " 
was  ready,    he   polled   himfelf    between  them    and   their 
Ships  to  prevent  their    embarking  and   carrying  off  their 
Booty.       Probably,     he  would    have  executed    his  Pro- 
ject,    and  perhaps  gained   fome   further  confiderable  Ad- 
vantage, confidering  the  Superiority  of  his  Forces,  if  Edric 
had  not  found  means  to  bring  off  the  Danes.     The  Traitor  Hoved. 
perceiving  their  Danger,  reprefented  to  the  King,  his  Father- 
in-law,  that  it  would  be  more  advantagious  to  let  them  re- 
tire than  hazard  a  Battle,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  him.  ^fija-stbt 
This  pernicious  Advice  made  fuch  Impreilion  on  the  King,  ?*?? 
that  he  fuffered  them  to  march  by,  with  all  their  Plunder,  hpl'l^T-' 
unmloelted.      But  inllead  of  failing  for  Denmark,  as  'twas  dc ■'''      ■    • 
expected,  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  Ifle  ot'Tha/ut ;  from 


(ij  Wh.ch  was   drawn  up  in  Wiltfblrt  and  Hampjhife.     Sax.  Ann.  Humingd.  p.  360. 

(2)  Though  th<  Annah  tell  us  nol  the  Reafon,  Malmjbury  lays  it  was  lor  his  Father's  PcrfidioufneS,  who  had  revolted  feveral  times. 

(31  Particularly  Wiltcn  and  Sarum.     Sax   Attn. 

(4)  But  b^icre  that— — —  confil'um  iniit  cum  Prcceribus  in  Orientallius  Anglh,  quibus  optimum  vifum  eft.     Sax.  Ann. 


\-f/  '- --—_-—■  #»*■•!        •••VFH,r.|njj4',tjJj^tjfj_         QUlL*\J^       ULIIIIIUJII  «l*uiu-*h-  **-*----*«-'--- 

(5)  The  Saxon  Annah  tell  us,  the  Fight    was  very  (harp,  and  end,  J  in   a   treat  Slaughter  on   both  fides,    wherein  abundance  of  the  Englijh  Nobility    w 
kill'd.     But  il  all  the  Englijh  Foices  had  been  there,  the  Danes  hud  never  reach'd  their  Ships.     Anna  1004. 
(01  Cmiinin;  of  the  Militia  of  WeJJ'ex  and  Mercia.     Sax.  Ann. 

{-)  Thi  was  aboul  Cbrifimau  they  plundered   [not  Kent]  but  Hampjhirt  and  BerkJhirCj  as  far  as  Reading,   and  burnt  JFallinrfird. 
v.  I :  -         i'.  166 

fays,  . 'trior,  fignifies  the  Acquirer,  and  therefore  it  wis  net  a  Proper,   but  a  Sirname  only.     Rapin. 
(9    W]  lid  them.     Sax.  Ann.  (IO)  Which  was  ftation'd  at  Sandwich.     Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  360. 

(11    TI.     Stxem   Annah   tell  us   this  was  the  Iprcoft  and    bell  Fleet  England    had  ever   feen.      It    wns   built    after  this  manner  all 
hundred  .oil  thirty  ffldu  of  Lai  d  were  obliged  to  find  cneShip,  and  every  eight  Hides  a  Helmet  and  Breafl-Plate.    An.  MVII1,   MIX 


See  Sax.  Ann.  IJui 


S.  Di/nc'm.  p.  166. 
ver  England;   e\eiy 
It    mult  be  oblon  el 


as  this  Tax  for  building  a  Fleet,  were  all  levied  with  the  joint  Confcnt  of  the  King  and 


tli  1    li     .       ah  t(  II  us,  the  fever   1  Mini,  paid  to  the  Danes,  as  w 
his  Great  Council,  or  It'trtena-Gtinct. 

(iz)    '■■        .t   '   flex     K.ii    (.    i.WiVs  Father.     Sax.  Ann. 

(13)  The  Saxtn  Annah,  and  the  iell  of  the  Hillorians  lay  twenty.     See  Huntingd.  p   360.     S.  Dune.'m.  p.  166. 

(10)  Three  th.uland    Pom  <ls.     Sax.  Ann    MIX.     After  they  had  got  thefe  three  thoufand  Pound..,  they  failed    round  to  the  Ifle  esHVirlt,  and  plundered 
1  n.d  Eerkjhin,  burmng  levers  1  Towns      An,l  h  re  it  was  that  Ethelred  drew  au  Army  sEain.lt  tjivro,  not  whiilt  they  w'ers  ravaging  Kent 

.-...    .  ..  Ann.  Huntingd,  p.  361,     5.  Ewhlm.  p.  167.  Bnmp.  p  Sa;, 

whence 
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whence,  during  the  whole  Winter,  they  made  incurfions 
into  the  neighbouring  Counties.  They  even  made  feve- 
ral  attempts  upon  London  ;  but  were  always  repuls'd. 
Mean  while,  Ulfketel,  Duke  of  Eajl-Anglia,  willing  once 
more  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle  in  defence  of  his  go- 
vernment, had  the  misfortune  to  be  overthrown,  and  by 
his  defeat  left  them  malters  of  the  country,  he  intended 
to  defend. 

Hitherto  the  Danes  wanted  Cavalry,  by  reafon  of  the 
difficulty  of  tranfporting  Hories  from  Denmark.  But  as 
foon  as  they  were  in  polleftion  of  Ea/l-Anglia,  a  country 
abounding  with  Hories,  they  mounted  part  of  their  troops, 
and  by  that  means  extended  their  conquefts.  Shortly  af- 
ter they  fubdued  Ejfex,  Middlesex,  Hertford/litre,  Bucking- 
ham/hire, Oxford/hire  ( 1 ),  Bedford/hire,  Cambridge/lure, 
Hunttngton/hire,  Northampton/lire,  Kent,  Surrey,  Suffix, 
Hmnpjhire,  IViltJhire,  and  Devon/hire,  whilft  Ethclred, 
who  had  fcarce  any  thing  left,  kept  himfelf  fhut  up  in  Lon- 
don, without  daring  to  take  the  field  and  ftop  their  pro- 
grefs.  In  all  the  abovenamed  Counties,  London  and  Can- 
terbury were  the  only  places  in  the  King's  power.  But  at 
length  they  attack'd  the  laft  Co  vigoroufly,  that  they  took, 
plundered,  and  reduced  it  to  aflies.  Elphegus  the  Arch- 
bifhop  being  taken  prifoner,  was  afterwards  murdered  by 
thefe  Barbarians  (2).  They  proceeded  with  the  fame  cru- 
elty towards  the  Monks  of  St.  Augujlins,  whom  they  put 
under  a  decimation,  destroying  nine  parts  in  ten  (3). 

England  being  reduced  to  this  deplorable  Hate,  all  the 
great  Men  of  the  kingdom  affembled  at  London  with  the 
Kina:,  to  confult  upon  a  remedy  for  fuch  violent  evils.  The 
belt  expedient  they  could  find,  was  to  bribe  thefe  foreigners 
with  money  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  fum  agreed  up- 
on amounted  to  48,000  pounds  (4),  which  having  lecei- 
ved  they  departed  with  their  booty  (5). 

Though  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  coft  England  dear, 
the  people  thought  themfelves  happy  to  be  thus  freed  from 


their  enemies,  hoping  they  fhould  repair  by  a  peace,  the 
damages  fufraincd  by  the  war.  But  they  v/ere  far  from 
feeing  yet  the  end  of  their  mifcries.  Hardly  had  they  en- 
joyed any  quiet,  when  news  came  that  Siveyn  (6)  was  en- 
tered the  Plumber  (;)  with  a  powerful  fleet,  threatning 
the  whole  kingdom  with  defolation  and  ruin.  As  this  "' i'"m" 
Prince  found  the  country  unprovided  with  troops,  and  'tt*„"i  * 
unable  to  defend  itfelf,  he  quickly  became  mafter  of  Nor-  Coumiet. 
thumberland,  Eajf-Anglia,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  Counties  Six-  A"n• 
lying  north  of  fWatling-Street.  But  thefe  conquefts  not  HurniUgd. 
Iktistying  his  ambition,  he  takes  hoftages  of  all  the  prin- s.  Dumim< 
cipal  towns;  and  leaving  his  Son  Canute  to  command  M  Wcft' 
the  newly  conquered  Counties,  he  advances  fouthward, 
and  on  a  Hidden  lays  fiege  to  London,  where  Ethclred  was 
fhut  up.  Though  he  was  but  ill  provided  with  neceflaru  , 
to  befiege  in  form  a  place  of  that  importance,  he  imagined 
the  citizens  would  be  terrified  at  his  Menaces.  But  find- 
ing they  were  not  moved  by  them,  he  dcfiftcd  from  his 
enterprise,  and  went  and  ravag'd  the  weftcrn  parts  of//  </- 
Jex,  where  he  found  no  oppoiition  to  his  arms.  How- 
ever, as  he  could  not  be  eafy  whilft  London  was  out  of  his 
power,  he  refolved  to  befiege  it  once  more.  But  whilft 
he  was  preparing  for  the  fiege  with  greater  precaution  than 
before,  he  had  information  of  Ethelred's  departure  from 
thence.  This  unfortunate  Prince  ever  dreading  to  fall  in- 
to the  hands  of  an  enemy  he  had  fo  heinoufly  injured,  and 
perceiving  himfelf  unfafe  at  London,  retired  into  Normandy 
with  all  his  family.  Whereupon  the  Londoners  beino"  left 
to  take  care  of  themfelvcs,  judged  it  a  rafli  undertaking 
to  maintain  alone  the  rights  of  a  Prince  relinquifhed  by 
himfelf.  They  refolved  therefore  to  fubmit  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  to  whom  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  was 
now  fubjecl-.  Preiently  after  the  furrender  of  London, 
Sweyn  was  proclaimed  King  of  England  without  any  op- 
pofition,  no  one  perfon  in  the  kingdom  daring  to  difpute 
his  title. 


1 5.  SWEYN  King  of Denmark,  and  fir  ft  of 
the  Danijh  Kings  in  England. 
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H  E  firft  act  of  Sovereignty  exercifed  by  the  new 
King,  was  an  immenfe  tax  on  the  kingdom  for 
payment  of  the  Danijh  troops  who  aflifted  him 
in  his  conquefts.  No  Hiltorian  mentions  the 
coronation  of  this  Prince.  Perhaps  he  neglected  this  fo- 
lemnity,  believing  it  unnecefTary  ;  or,  it  may  be,  matters 
of  greater  importance  afforded  him  no  time  to  think  of 
it,  during  his  fhort  reign  of  lefs  than  a  year.  Some  fay 
he  died  a  natural  death,  being  choak'd  by  a  rheum.  Ci- 
thers believe  he  was  poifoned.     Whatever  was  the  caufe, 


'tis  certain  he  died  fuddenly,  which  gave  occafion  to 
the  legend  Writers  to  fay  he  was  killed  with  a  Club  or 
Lance  by  St.  Edmund,  formerly  King  of  Eajl-Anglia. 
It  is  pretended,  this  Saint  did  it  to  fave  the  town, 
where  his  Body  lay  buried  (8),  from  being  plundered  for 
refufing  to  pay  the  tax  impofed  by  the  new  King. 
The  fhortnefs  of  his  reign,  and  perhaps  his  not  being 
crown'd,  are  the  reafons  Hiftorians,  for  the  moil  part, 
have  not  reckon'd  this  Prince  in  the  number  of  the  Kings 
of  England. 
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'PON  the  death  of  Sweyn,  his  Son  Canute  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England  by  the  Danes.  But 
the  Fnglijh  recalled  Ethclred,  promifing  to  fup- 
port  him  in  the  throne,  againil  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Danes,  whofe  government  was  become  infupporta- 
ble.  Ethelred  at  firft  was  loth  to  truft  to  their  promifes, 
being  apprehenfive  of  a  defign  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  But  being  encouraged  by  the  good 
reception  his  Son  met  with,  whom  he  had  fent  before  to 
found  the  people's  inclinations,  he  returned  to  England. 
He  was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  ;  and 
his  Subjects  fwore  allegiance  to  him  again,  as  if  he  had 
begun  a  new  reign,  his  flight  being  considered  as  a  fort 


of  abdication  of  the  crown.     For  his  part,  he  promifed 
to  reform  whatever  was  amifs  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  before  his  retreat.     The  eagernefs  of  the 
Englijh  to  throw  off"  a  foreign  yoke,  made  them  flock  to 
the  King  with  fuch  zeal  and  hafte,  that  he  foon  found 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.     His  firft  ex- 
pedition plainly  fhowed,  his  misfortunes  had  made  no  great  n,ebali:- 
alteration  in  him.     Inftead  of  marching  againft  the  Danes,  In  the 
he  made  ufe  of  his  Forces  to  be  reveng'd  on  the  Men  of  Lindlev 
Lindfey  (9),  who  had  fome  way  difpleafed  him.    After  he  mal' 
had  gratified  his  paffion  by  the  chaftifement  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, he  prepared  to  march  and  fight  the  Danes,  who  little 
expected  fo  fudden  a  revolution.     Though  Canute  had  foi 


(1)  Oxford  being  burnt  that  year  by  the  Danes,  all  ftudics  ceafed  there  till  the  year  1 133.     Tho.  Redburn. 

(2)  He  was  killed  at  Grcenzuicb,  to  which  place,  the  {ration  of  their  Ships,  they  had  brought  him  prifener.  And  therefore  in  the  old  Church  of 
Green-Mich,  on  the  top  ot  the  partition  Wall,  between  the  Nave  of  the  Church  and  the  Chancel,  was  this  infeription,  This  Church  teat  creeled  a-:d  dedusi-d 
to  the  Glory  ofGcd,  and  the  Memory  of  St.  Alphage,  Archbjjhtf  ©/"Canterbury,  here  Jlain  by  the  Danes  j  becaufe  he  would  not  ranfom  hu  Life  by  an  unreafo- 
nable  Sum  of  Money.  An.  1012.  He  was  firft  buried  at  St.  1'auTs  in  London,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Canterbury.  He  was  honour'd  as  a  Martyr,  and 
ftands  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  the  19th  of  April. 

(3)  Florence  oflVorccflcr  fays,  the  Burghers  were  ferved  in  the  fame  manner  ;  fo  that  only  four  Monks,  and  about  eight  hundred  Laymen  were  left  alive. 
Lambard  iuppofes  there  were  about  forty  three  thoufand  two  hundred  perfuns  matiacred.     Peramb,  of  Kent. 

(4)  Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  36 1,  and  Brompton  fjy  but  eight  thoufand. 

(0  Forty  five  of  their  Ships  fubmitted  to  Ethilred,  and  promifed  to  defend  the  kingdom,  provided  he  would  allow  them  Victuals  and  Cloathes.  Sax. 
Ann.  Huntingd.   p.  361. 

(6)  The  Enghjh  Hiftorians  hav«  not  told  us  the  Reafon  why  Siviyn  ftaid  away  fo  long,  as  from  1005  to  1013,  eight  years. 

(7)  He  came  firft  to  Sandwich,  and  from  thence  failing  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Humber,  he  went  up  the  Trent,  as  far  a.,  GMmkrm'b.  Sax.  Ann.  Main- 
/bury,    S.  Dunelm.    Ingulfh.  (8)  St.  Edmund' i-Ury. 

(9)  Oneol  the  three  Dividomof  Lincoln/hire,  Ti*.  HJIand,  Keftmtn,  .mi  Lindfey.  The  Saxcn  Annali  tell  us,  the  Men  of  Lindfey  had  provided  the 
Dane'  with  Horfes,  and  defigned  to  join  with  them  hi  theu  Rj\a£'S-      An.  MX1V. 
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him  all  the  Danes,  and  the  fame  forces  his  Father  Sweyn 
had  conquered  England  with,  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
hazard  a  battle.  On  the  contrary,  before  Etbclred  was 
advane'd  near  enough  to  oblige  him  to  fight,  he  led  his 
Troops  to  the  fea-fide,  and  embarking  them,  fet  fail  for 
Denmark.  But  before  his  departure,  he  ordered  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  hoftages  he  had  in  his  power,  to  be  cut 
off,  leaving  them  thus  mangled  on  the  more  (1). 

The  retreat  of  this  Prince  cannot  but  feem  ftrange, 
fince  he  had  never  been  worfted,  and  befides,  had  many 
ftrong  places  itiil  in  his  hands.  It  is  no  lefs  to  be  wonder'd,_ 
that  the  Englijh  hiitorians  lhould  not  explain  the  caufe  ot 
fo  hafty  a  retreat.  But  what  the  Englijh  hiitory  paffes 
over  in  filence,  is  fupplicd  by  the  Danijh.  We  are  there 
informed,  that  Canute  had  a  younger  brother,  named  Ha- 
rold, who  being  regent  in  the  abfence  of  his  Father 
Sweyn,  feized  upon  the  Kingdom  for  himfelf.  'Twas  this 
that  obliged  Canute  to  leave  England,  with  a  precipitation 
that  feemed  to  be  an  effeel  of  tear  rather  than  found  Poli- 
cy, as  it  really  was.  This  Prince  did  not  believe  he 
ought  to  abandon  the  kingdom  of  his  anceftors,  for  the 
fake  of  a  ftrange  and  newly  conquer'd  country,  ripe  for  a 
general  defection.  And  indeed,  if  the  revolt  of  the  Eng- 
lijh had  engaged  him  in  a  long  war,  as  was  but  too  pro- 
bable, what  affiltance  could  he  expccSt  from  Denmark, 
vvhilft  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  his  brother?  He 
made  it  but  too  vifible  afterwards,  when  having  fettled  his 
affairs  in  the  North,  he  returned  with  his  victorious  Troops 
to  England,  that  lie  was  incapable  of  the  fear  that  was  laid 
to  his  charge. 

As  foon  as  Ethelred  hw  himfelf  freed  from  the  Danes, 
he  never  thought  of  performing  his  promife  to  his  Subjects. 
On  the  contrary,  he  refum'd  his  old  maxims,  and  im- 
pofed,  on  feveral  pretences,  exceflive  taxes  (2),  which 
railed  great  murmurings  among  the  Nobles  and  People. 

To  thefe  occafions  of  publick  complaint,  he  added  o- 
thers  of  a  more  private  nature,  which  deftroyed  all  the 
hopes  entertained  of  his  amendment.  Morcard  and  Sij- 
ferth,  Lords  of  Danijh  extracTion,  who  had  all  along  firm- 
ly adhered  to  the  interett  of  the  King  and  their  new  Coun- 
try, were  faenficed  to  his  avarice.  To  draw  thefe  two 
Earls  into  his  fnare,  the  King  conven'd  a  great  Council 
at  Oxford  (3),  where  he  caufed  them  to  be  murdered,  and 
then  leized  their  Eftates,  as  if  they  had  been  condemned  by 
the  common  forms  of  Juftice  (4).  Jlgitba,  Widow  of 
Sijferth,  was  fliut  up  in  a  Monaftery,  to  which  confine- 
ment fhe  was  indebted  for  her  after  greatnefs.  Edmund, 
the  King's  eldett  Son  palling  that  way,  fome  time  after, 
had  a  mind  to  fee  a  Lady  fo  renown'd  for  her  beauty,  and 
fell  fo  defperately  in  love  with  her,  that  he  married  her, 
even  againft  his  Father's  confent. 

The  calm  England  enjoy'd  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Danes,  latted  but  one  year.  Canute  having  got  poffefli- 
on  of  the  throne  of  Denmark,  immediately  fet  out  for 
England,  and,  when  leaft  expected,  landed  a  numerous 
Army  at  Sandwich.  Ethelred,  being  then  out  of  order, 
Edmund  his  Son,  with  Streon  Duke  of  Mercia,  his  Son- 
in-law,  had  the  command  of  the  army  againft  the  Danes. 
Edmund  foon  perceiv'd  Iris  Brother-in-law  was  a  friend  to 
Canute.  This  difcovery  made  him  invent  fome  pretence 
to  di\  ide  the  army  into  two  bodies,  that  he  might  be  lepa- 
rated  from  him,  not  daring  to  punifh  the  traytor,  for  fear 
of  exciting  a  revolt  in  Mereia,  where  Streon's  Power  was 
exceeding  great.  Befides,  he  dreaded  his  Father's  difplea- 
fure,  who  would  never  be  periuaded,  his  Son-in-law  held 
intelligence  with  the  Danes.  Canute  taking  advantage  of 
this  divifion  of  the  Englift)  forces,  made  large  conquefts 
immediately  ;  and  the  treacherous  Edric,  who  had  join'd 
Edmund  with  no  other  view  but  to  betray  him,  finding 
he  had  loft  his  aim,  openly  dcclar'd  for  Canute.  This 
would  have  been  rather  an  advantage  than  a  detriment 
to  the  King's  affairs,  if  the  Traytor  had  not  carried  with 
him  a  confiderablc  body  of  troops,  with  forty  fhips  of  war. 
This  defcrtion  which  prov'd  very  ferviceable  to  Canute, 
was  a  mortal  wound  to  Ethelred.  The  People  went 
over  in  crowds  to  the  Danes,  in  proportion  as  the  King's 


affairs  fell  to  decay.     Even  IVeJJex  itfelf  was  not  very  fe- 
curc  (5). 

Canute's  expectations  daily  increafing  bv  thefe  fucccfles,  C.-.tre  /lit- 
he turn'd  his   arms  againft  thole  of   the  Mercians  who  *j"  "J1 
continued  in  their  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  at  length,  re(ohci'uL& 
with  the  affiftance  of  Streon,  entirely  fubdu'd  them.      Af-  "tatting 
ter  which  he  form'd  a  defign  to  attack  Ethelred  in  Jt'ej-  cAt.lk'x^ 
j'ex  itfelf.      He  had  the  more  reafon  to  expect  fuccefs  in  this  bimrrtM 
enterprize,  as  Edric  had  artfully  inftilled  into  the  Mercians  Semiea 
that  were  in  the  Englijh  army,  a  notion  that  it  was  a  fin   ""  Ann" 
to  bear  arms  againft  a  Prince,  in  poffefiion  of  their  coun- 
try.     All    that    Edmund  could  obtain   of    thefe    troops, 
was  that  they  would  follow  the  King  when  he  command- 
ed the  army  in  Perfon,  rcfufing  to  fight  under  any  other 
General.      In  this  extremity,    Edmund  ufed   all    poffible 
endeavours  to  perfuade  the  King  his  Father,  who  feign'd 
himfelf  fick  at  London,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army. 
But   the    more  Ethelred  was    prefs'd,    the  more  he  was  Ethclred'j 
confirm'd  in  his  Sufpicion  of  a  defign   to  deliver  him  to  Fean. 
the  Danes,  imagining  the  Englijh  had  no  other  way  to 
make  a  peace  with  them.     As  he  durft  not  quit  London 
where  he  thought  himfelf  fafc,  he   refus'd  to  go  to  the 
army  ;  and  the  Prince  his  Son   had   the  vexation   to  fee 
his  troops  difperfe,  without   being    able  to  oblige  them  to 
ftand  a  battle.      In  the  mean  time,  Canute  taking  advan- 
tage of  thefe  diforders,  enlarged  his  conquefts  with  great 
rapidity. 

In  thefe  wretched  circumftanccs,  Edmund  faw  no  re-  u, prm;r„ 
medy  but  to  go  himfelf  to  London,  and  try  toperluade  the  to  head  tit 
King  to  head  the  army.     He  prevail'd  at  Lift  with  great  ~r"^\ 
difficulty,    and  by  his  extraordinary  care,   rais'd  another 
army  more  numerous  than  the  former.     His  defign  was  to 
give  Canute  battle,  perfuaded  as  he  was,  that  nothing  but 
a  fignal  victory  could  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  Englijh. 
Ethelred  came  to  the  army  according  to  his  promife,  but  fagots,  bm 
upon  his  arrival  was  feized  by  his  old  fears.     Whether  ht  /•■ddenly  n- 
had  any  ground  for  his  fufpicion,  or  it  was  inftiU'd  into  him  '""' 
by  the  Traytors  about  his  Perfon,  he  made  but  a  very  fhort 
ftay,  returning  to  London  with  all  imaginable  fpeed.  After 
his  departure,  the  army  being  much  weaken'd  by   the  re- 
treat of  the   Mercians,  who  obftinately  refus'd  to  fight 
without  the  King  at  their  head,  Edmund  was  oblig'd  to 
keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  Danes,  for  fear  of  engaging  at 
a  great  difadvantage.     Then  Canute  finding  no  farther  op- 
pofition,  became  mafter  of  feveral  counties  in  JFejfex,  and 
foon  faw  himfelf  in  condition  to  complcat  the  conqueft  of 
the  whole  Kingdom. 

Edmund  perceiving  he  was  unable  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  EdmunJ 
the  Enemy,  refolved  to  go  and  join  Uthred  Earl  of  North-  e^StMt 
umberland,  who  had  levied   fome  troops  in    the  North.  •  ■"  i_Ttim.Ij- 
They  ravag'd  together  thofe    parts  of  the   country  that  Sax.Ann. 
fided  with  the  Danes  (6),  whilft  Canute  and  the  Duke  of 
Mercia  laid  wafte   the  fouthern  counties  that  perfifted  in 
their  obedience  to  Ethelred  {-).      But  Canute  did  not  long  Canute /»/- 
fuffer  his  Friends  to  be  expos'd  to  the  ravages  of  the  Englijh.  ban  him. 
The  moment   he  was   informed  of  what  palled  in  the 
North,  he  march'd  thither  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
and  compelled  Edmund  and  Uthred  to  retire  into  Lanca- 
Jhire,  where  they  were  not  very  fecure.     Uthred,  finding  _  ,    , ,  t- 
he  was  no  match  for  Canute,  thought  beft  to  fubmit  to  mti  ,,  Urn, 
the  Danijl)    King,    who  continued    him   in  his  govern- 
ment, though  but  for  a  little  while.     As  he  plainly  faw 
the  Earl  had  changed  fides  purely  by  compulfion,  and  had 
reafon  to  fear  he  would  not  remain  faithful,  he  caufed  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  placed  Eric  a  Danijh  Lord  in  his  anJ  .  ^ 

room  to  Death. 

Edmund  being  at  a  lofs  what  to  do,  retired  to  his  Father 
at  London,  and  earneflly  prefs'd  him  to  exert  himfelf  on  E'h°f  I 
the  prefent  occafion;  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  Ethelred,  dies. 
who  till  then  had  feigned  himfelf  fick,  fell  dangeroufly  ill 
in  good  earneft,  and  died  foon  after  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-feventh  of  his  Reign  (8).  Never 
was  England  in  a  more  deplorable  ftate,  than  in  the  Reign 
of  this  Prince. 

He  had  by  his  firft  Wife  Elgiva  (9),  Edmund,  who  fuc-  m,  w"„, 
ceeded  him ;  Atheljlan,  who  died  in  his  child-hood ;  ano- 


(1)  He  failed  to  Sandwich,  where  he  fet  the  Hoftages  en  Shore,  and  then  went  away  to  Denmark.  The  Hiftorians  fay,  he  cut  off  their  Hands, 
Noles,  and  Ears,   without  any  mention   of  their  Feet.      Sax.    Ann.  Malmjb.   p.  71.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  171.   ©e. 

(a)  Particularly  twenty  one  thoufand  Pound,  for  his  Fleet  and  Army  that  was  at  Greenwich.  Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  362.  .9.  Dunclm.  and  tici-cd. 
fay,  it  was  thirty  thoufand  Pound,  p.  141.  is,y,.---Anno.  1014.  Sift.  sS.  There  was  fuch  an  Inundation  ot  the  Sea,  that  it  overflowed  feveral  Towns, 
and  drowned  abundance  of  People.  Sax.  Arm.  Malmjb.  p.  71. 

(3)  Of  Englijh  and  Danes,  Malmjb.  p.  71.  M.tVtftm.  395. 

(+)  Florence  tfrVorcifter,  and  Matthew  H'ejlminjlcr  relate,  that  thefe  two  Earls  were  privately  accufed  by  Edric,  who  gaped  after  their  Eftates,  of  tra- 
inable Practices  againft  Ethelred,  by  whofe  Order  Edric  invited  them  to  a  Feaft,  where  he  caufed  them  to  be-  treacheroully  murdered.  Their  Depen- 
dants, who  went  about  to  revenge  their  Deaths,  were  forced  to  fly  into  St.  Fridefiuide'l  Church  in  Oxford,  which  being  let  on  fire,  they  pcrilned  in 
the  Flames.  But  the  King  repenting  of  his  Cruelty,  caufed  the  Church  to  be  rebuilt.  In  this,  and  icveral  other  Particulars,  it  is  plain,  that  Etbclred 
was  epged  en  by  the  treacherous  Ed'  it,  to  make  him  odious  to  the  People  j  and  that  he  was  not  fo  bad  as  is  reprefentcd,  as  appears  from  the  good  Laws  he 
made",  w  hich  are  ftill  extant.  He  was  fo  particularly  careful  of  the  due  Execution  ot  Juftice,  that  having  found  one  It'algeatus,  a  Judge,  whom  he  loved, 
guilt)  ot  Iniuir ice,  he  depofed  him  from  his  Omcc. 

(i)  Canute  plundered  Dor  jet,  Wilts,  and  Scmeijetjhires.     Sax.  Ann.  Malmjb.  p.  71.  5.  Dunelm.  p.  172. 

(6)  Staffordjhire,  Shropjhire,  Lcictjtcrjhire.     S..x.  Ann. 

(7)  Buckingham,  Bedrid,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Nottmgbamjhires ;  and  fo  through  Nortlumbna  towards  7crk.     Sax.  Ann.     Malmjb.   p.  71,  72.  S. 

Dunelm.    p.   172.    Btompt. 

(S)   He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.      Malm/b.   p.   72. 

(9)  Or  Etbelgiva,  the  Daughter  ofEarl  Egbert.  Prompt,  p.  S77.  He  fays  in  the  fame  place,  that  he  had  his  firft  Children  by  a  ForeJraer,  that  war 
his  Concubine  :---ly  the  Daugh  ti  of  Eatl  Tomb,  la}  s  RinelUnJii.  p.  3O2. 
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ther  Son  call'd  Edwy,  and  tlirec  Daughters.  Edgiva 
the  cldeft  was  married  to  an  Engiijh  Earl,  who  was 
flain  in  Battle.  Edgith  his  fecond,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Traitor  Edric  Duke 
of  Mercia.  Edgina  the  youngelt  was  Wife  of  Uthred 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  By  Emma  of  Normandy  his 
fecond  Wife,  he  had  Alfred  and  Edward,  and  a 
Daughter  named  Goda,  who  was  lirft  married  to  Walter 


Earl  of  Mantes,    and  afterwards    to   Eujlachius  Earl  of 
Boulogne, 

Ethclred  has  commonly  the  firname  of  the  Unready  given 
him  hy  hiftorians,  either  becaufe  he  was  often  furpriz'd  by 
the  Danes,  or  was  never  .A!<w»/y  when  he  was  to  go  to  the 
wars.  At  his  coming  to  the  crown,  he  found  the  King- 
dom in  a  rich  and  flourifhing  condition,  but  left  it  at  fail 
death  in  extreme  poverty  and  defolation. 


i(5.  EDMUND  II.  Sirnam'd  Ironfide. 
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AFTER  Ethelred's  death,  the  City  of  London 
and  all  the  Lords  there  prefent  proclaimed  his 
Son  Edmund  King  of  England,  who  had  already 
given  fignal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct. 
But  the  Danes  and  all  the  counties  in  their  polfelTion 
declared  for  Canute  (1).  However  as  the  Engiijh  obeyed 
him  againlt  their  wills,  abundance  of  them  came  and  of- 
fered their  fervice  to  Edmund,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  their  lawful  Prince,  though  they  were  conftraincd  to 
fwear  to  his  Rival.  By  this  mean;,  the  two  Kings  were 
more  upon  an  equality,  which  OCCafion'd  many  engage- 
ments with  various  fuceefs,  that  ferv'd  only  to  prolong 
the  war,  but  not  to  decide  the  quarrel.  The  city  of 
London  being  a  great  fupport  to  Edmund,  the  Danijh  King 
thought  of  taking  it  from  him,  believing  the  depriving 
him  of  his  chief  ftrength  would  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  the 
war.  With  this  view,  whillt  Edmund  was  eflewhere  ehi- 
ploy'd  (2),  he  anproach'd  London,  and  forming  the  liege, 
carried  it  on  vigoroully.  But  the  brave  refiftance  of  the 
citizens  giving  Edmund  time  to  throw  in  fuccours  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  Thames,  Canute  faw  himfelf  oblig'd 
to  raife  the  fiegc.  Having  thus  loft  his  aim,  he  us'd 
many  ftratagems  to  furprize  the  enemy,  or  draw  him 
off  from  London.  This  laft  project  fucceeding,  he  went 
and  laid  fiege  a  fecond  time  to  the  city.  But  he  met 
with  the  fame  difficulties  as  before  ;  the  Inhabitants,  by  a 
very  obftinate  defence,  giving  Edmund  time  to  come  to  their 
relief. 

Canute  vexed  to  fee  his  meafurcs  thus  broken,  fuddenly 
raifed  the  fiege,  to  go  and  offer  Edmund  battle  (3),  who 
was  no  lefs  delirous  of  deciding  the  quarrel,  by  one  fingle 
aiflion,  and  therefore,  inilead  of  retreating,  march'd  to- 
wards him.      In  this  battle,  which  was  very  bloody,  they 
both  gave  fignal   proofs  of  their  conduit  and  courage, 
without  either  of  them  being  able  to  make  victory  incline 
to  his  fide.     After   a  long  fight,   the    two  armies  were 
oblig'd  to  part  with  almoit   an  equal   lofs.     The  Engiijh 
army   however   had   like   to   have   been  worfted   by  the 
artifice  of  Edric  Streon,    who  was  on  the   fide  of  the 
Danes.     This  Lord   perceiving  the  EngUJlj  troops,  con- 
trary to  his  Expectation,  fought  in  fuch  manner  as  made 
the   victory  dubious,    cut  off  the  head  of  one  Ofmer  a 
foldier,  who  very  much  relembied  Edmund,  and  fixing  it 
on  the  top  of  his  lance,  advane'd  to  the  foremoft  ranks, 
and   expofing  it  to  the  view   of  the  Engiijh,    cry'd  out 
aloud,  F/y,Jiy,you  fcoundrels,   behold  the  head  of  your  King, 
in  whom  you  trujl.     The  Englifl)  were  thunder-ftruck  at 
this  tight,  whicli  would  have  occafion'd   their  defeat,  had 
not  the  King   fhown   himfelf  with  his  helmet  off  to  his 
aftonifh'd  troops,  and  by   that   means  reviv'd  their  cou- 
rage,  which  the  belief  of  his  death  began  to  cool.      The 
battle  lading    till    night,    without  any  vifible   advantage 
on  either  fide,   Edmund  prepared  to  renew  the  fight  next 
morning.      But  Canute,  who  had  other  defigns,    retired, 
.  during  the  night  (4),  to  his   fleet  that  expected  him,  and 
imbarking  his   troop;,    rowed   along  the  ceaft   for   fomc 
time,  to  amufe  the  enemy,  who  could  not  guefs  his  In- 
tention.      When   he  thought  he  had   deceived  Edmund, 
he  landed  his   forces,    and   befieged  London   a  third  time. 
But  fucceeding  no  better  than  formerly,  he  retir'd  elle- 
where. 

The  particulars  of  this  war  would  be  curious  enough, 
if  it  were  poflihle  to  give  a  clear  account  of  them.  But 
we  meet  with  extreme  confufion  in  this  part  of  the  Eng- 


lifl) hiftorV.     What  may  be  izathcred  from  hiftonans  for      .    .  -■ 
certain,  is  this,  that  the  two  contending  rrinces  tougnt  SaX  Arn> 
Within  the  fpace  of  one  year,  five  pitch'd   battles.      One  c.  Malm, 
of    thefe  battles,  fought  in   hjjex,  would   have   infallibly  Hunt.ngd. 
prov'd  fatal  to  Canute,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pernicious         nc  m* 
advice  of  Edric  Streon,  who  continually  changing  fides, 
was  then  in  the  Engiijh  army.     Edmund  had  been   fo  ge- 
nerous as  to  pardon  him,  and  fo  eafy  as  to  give  credit  to 
his  oaths  of  being  entirely   devoted   to  his  fervice  for  the 
future.     Neverthelefs,  this  traytor,  who   was  a  creature  ^  rjra! 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  let  no  opportunity  flip  of  ferving  Advice  of 
the  Dane.     As  he  taw  the  Danes,  hard   preiled   by  the  E^"'4' 
Englifl},  retreating  in  great  difordcr,  he  artfully  perfuad- 
ed    Edmund   to    Hop    the    purfuit    of    the    fugitives,     by 
making  him  apprehenfive  their  defpair  might  caufe  them  to 
rally,  and  the  victory,  by   fome  unforeseen  accident,  be 
match'd    out    of    his    hands.     This   artifice,  which  had 
formerly   taken  effeift  with   Ethclred,    wrought  likewifc 
with  Edmund,  who  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  this 
fatal   advice.      One  is  at  a  lofs  which   to  admire  moll, 
Edmund's  Imprudence  in   being  govern'd   by  a  man  of 
known    difloyalty,    or  the  traytor's  boldnefs  and  confi- 
dence.    Tired  at  length  with   difiembling  his  real  Senti- 
ments, he  threw  away  the   mask  in  the   laft   battle  near 
AJJ'andun  (5).     Whilft  the  two  armies  were  engaged,  he^c  Battle 
fuddenly  deferted  his  poft,  and  joined  the  Danes,  who  re-  |£Aw.n-"  ^J 
ceived  him  as   their  real   friend.      This  treachery  caufed  nute^a/m 
fuch  conllernation  among  the  Englifli,  that  throwing  down  **•  v&orj 
their  arms,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  faving  themfelves  cl'f'  jf™ 
by  flight.     Edmund's  lok  upon  this  occafion  was  irretriev-  Ednc. 
able,  the  flower  of  the  Engiijh  nobility  being  flain  in  this  Sax-  Ann* 
unfortunate  battle.     The  Earls  Alfric,  Goodwin,  Ulfitetel,  jvJ™v'ft. 
Elhelward,  all  of  diftinguifhed  valour  and  loyalty,  fell  that  Huntingd. 
day  with  tiieir  fwords  in  their  hands  in  defence  of  their 
King  and  Country. 

After  this  important  victory,  Canute  looked  upon  him-  Edmund 
felf  as  irrefiftible.     He  could  not  conceive,  Edmundwould  raijesaiw 
ever  be  able   to  bring  another  army   into  the  field  that '  '    ""•'' 
durft  look  him   in  the  face.     But  as  the  Engiijh  were  in 
extreme  danger,  they  made  extraordinary  efforts  for  their 
deliverance.     Edmund  had  for  him  the  hearts  of  his  fub- 
jedts,   and   particularly  the  Londoners,  who   were  always 
ready  to  give  him  effectual  proofs  of  their  affection  and 
loyalty.     And  therefore,  fo  far  was  he  from  being  caft  SsX.  Ana. 
down  by  this  grievous  misfortune,  that  he  rallied   his  dif- 
perfed  troops,  and  drawing  together  a  more  powerful  ar- 
my than  what  he  had  loft,  went  in  queft  of  his  enemy, 
who  was  marching  to  Gloueejler.  Canute,  for  his  part,  un- 
willing to  give   him  time  to   augment  his  forces,  made 
hafte  to  meet  him  with  intent  to  offer   him  battle.     The 
two  Kings  ftood  in  fight  of  each  other  for  fome  time,  at 
the  head  of  their   relpeitive  armies  (6),    without  either 
giving  the  fignal  of  battle.     The  dread  of  the  event  held 
them  equally  in  lufpeiice.      Edmund  was  fenfib'e,  he  fhou'd 
be  irretrievably  undone,  if  he  loft  the  day  ;  and   Canute 
forefaw  a  general  defection  of  the  Engiijh,  in  cafe  he  were 
vanquifh'd.      Thus,  in  all  appearance,   the  gain  or  lofs  of 
a  great  kingdom   depended  on  the  fuccels  of  that   impor- 
tant day.     At  laft,  Edmund,  who  was  ftrong  and  robuft  EJrr]unj 
of  body,  and  for  that  reafon  firnam'd  Iron-fide,  fent  Ca-  ft-Js  a 
nute  word,  that   to   prevent  the  great  effulion  of  blood,  cba       ' 
that  was  going  to  be  fpilt  in  their  quarrel,  he  judged   it  ,,.[':;.,V, 
proper  for  them  two  to  decide  it  by  fingle  combat.     Ca-  accept  it. 
nute  returned  in  anfwer,  that,  though  he  came  not  be-  Mjln"ls 


fi)  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  others,  fay,  that  the  Bifhops,  Abbots,  and  many  of  the  Engiijh  Nobles  coming  to  Souttamptcn,  abjured  the  Race  of  Elici- 
ted, at  the  fame  time  they  chefe  Carets  lor  their  King,  and  fworc  Fealty  to  him  ;  who  alio  Wore  to  them  in  Matters  Ec*:iej;ajl;tat  zad  Civil,  to  be  their 
lai.hlul  Loid. 

(2)  He  was  gone  to  fciure  ffeffex,  which  fubmittcd  to  him.     Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  362.  S.  Dundm.  p.  173. 

(3)  This  w  >s  ..bout  Midlummer.     Sax.  Attn.  lir*mpt.  p.  904. 

(+)  This  E  ittle  was  fought  at  Sccerjlan,  whiih  Camden  fuppofes  to  be  Shcrjlon  in  Wiklhirt ;  others  think  it  to  be  the  Place  where  feur  Stonet,  called 
Shlrc-Jtonet,  part  the  four  Counties  of  Oxford,  GUttceJicr,  Worcefier,  and  Warwick.  Mitten  makes  the  Battle  to  have  JaiKd  two  whole  Days,  and  Canute 
to  have  march. d  oft  the  fecond  N  ght  :   fodoth  Matt.  lVeftminJier,  p.  49S.   and  he  relates  Edr:c\  Stratagem  under  the  fecond  Day. 

(i)  Ajkdon  in  FJfsx  near  Walden.  C.inttte  built  a  Church  here  in  memory  of  this  Battle  to  pray  Cat  the  Souls  of  the  (lain  ;  and  caufed  four  Hillocks 
to  be  thrown  up,  as  Monuments  of  thofe  th  itwerc  killed  in  the  Battle.  Twc  of  thefe  monuments  bein^  opened,  and  fearched  into,  there  were  found  three 
Stone-Coffins,  with  abundance  of  pieces  of  Bones  in  them,  and  many  Chains  of  iron,  like  thofe  on  Horles  Bits.  Thefe  Hills  arc  commonly  called  Bait- 
lew-Hills,  though  th  1  lie  :n  AfrMn  Parilh.  Some  think  it  was  Bartlvw  Church  that  was  luilt  by  Canute,  Sec  Magna  Britannia,  Vol.  I.  p.  670.  and 
Camden. 


io.  The  Place  "  *.  Dcuburj}  in  Ghncjitrjkitc,     S.  Du-Arr..  p.  17 ;,  Eton}!,  p.  ocj. 
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hind  his  antagonilt  in  courage,  yet  being  of  a  weak  confti- 
tution  and  (mall  ftature,  he  fhould  take  care  how  he  enga- 
ged in  lb  unequal  a  combat.  Adding,  if  Edmund  was  de- 
firous  to  prevent  any  further  effufion  of  blood,  he  was  rea- 
dy to  refer  the  deciiion  of  matters  to  the  principal  Officers 
of  the  two  armies.  This  propofal  was  received  with  joy 
bv  the  Nobles  of  Edmund's  party,  who  paffionately  defir'd 
to  find  fome  expedient  to  put  an  end  to  fo  fatal  a  war.  Ed- 
mund, on  the  contrary,  would  fain  have  decided  the  quar- 
rel by  aims,  but  however,  durft  not  oppofe  the  Nobility, 
for  fear  it  fhould  occafion  their  defertion.  Plenipotentiaries 
therefore  were  nominated  on  both  fides,  who  met  in  a  lit- 
tle Ifle  in  the  Severn,  called  Alney,  over  againft  Gloucejler, 
to  confult  about  fettling  the  pretenfions  of  the  two  Princes. 
After  a  fhort  conference,  the  peace  was  concluded  by  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom.  JVcJfex,  that  is,  all  the  country 
South  of  the  Thames,  with  the  city  of  London,  and  part  of 
the  antient  kingdom  of  Ejjex  ( 1 ),  was  afihned  to  Edmund. 
Canute  had  for  his  fhare  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  including 
Northumberland  and  Eajl-Anglia.  Every  thing  being  fet- 
tled, the  two  Kings  met  in  the  Ifle  of  Alney ;  and  mutual- 
ly ("wearing  to  preferve  the  peace,  Edmund  retired  into 
Wejfex  (2). 

Edmund's  challenging  Canute  has  given  occafion  to  fome 
the  pretended  Hiftorians  to  affirm,  the  two  Kings  actually  fought  a  duel 
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in  the  Ifle  of  Alney.  And  to  make  this  appear  the  more 
probable,  they  have  taken  care  to  be  very  particular  in  the 
circumftances  of  this  mighty  combat.  They  tell  us,  after 
it  had  laited  a  good  while  without  any  advantage  on  either 
fide,  Canute  finding  his  ftrength  to  fail  him,  lifted  up  the 


Vifor  of  his  Helmet,  and  propofed  thedivifion  of  the  king- 
dom, which  Edmund  contented  to  immediately.  It  is 
further  added,  at  the  fame  inftant,  they  ran  to  embrace 
one  another,  to  the  aitonifhment  of  the  two  armies,  who 
were  fpeftators.  But  the  bed  Hillorians  not  mentioning 
this  fingle  combat,  it  can't  be  conceived  they  would  have 
neglected  to  embellifh  their  Hiftories  with  fo  notable  an 
event,  had  there  been  any  foundation  for  it  (3). 

Edmund  did  not  long  enjoy  the  peace,  that  coft  him  fo    1017, 
much  pains.     Edric  Streon  his  Brother-in-law,  fearing  the  Ym""A 
union  of  the  two  Kings  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  bribed  G?Ma1n.fli 
two  of  the  King's  Chamberlains  to  aflaflinate  him.    Some  Hun-  ,  j 
report,  he  employed  his  own  Son  in  this  execrable  trea-  M-  ^»- 
fon.     Thus  died  that  brave  Prince,  who  deferved  a  better  „',„.' 
fate  (4).    He  had  not  fat  on  the  throne  a  whole  year.   But 
in  fo  fhort  a  reign,  he  had  given  frequent  proof,  of  an  un- 
daunted courage,  a  conlummate  prudence,  and  a  generous 
temper. 

He  left,  by  Algitha  his  wife,  two  Sons,  Edmund  and 
Edward,  of  whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  (peak  hereafter. 
He  had  alio  a  natural  Son,  named  Edwy,  who  was  after- 
wards put  to  death  by  Canute. 

The  Duke  of  Mercia,  who  was  mightily  pleafed  with  Canute'/ 
doing  Canute  fo  fignal  a  fervice,  made  halte  to  bring  him  ^'i'"'J'" 
the  firfl  news  of  it;    but  Canute  deterred  fo  barbarous  a  Hum-red. 
deed.     However  he  concealed  his  fentiments,  becaufe  he  Ethel.  Re- 
thought he  fhould  have  farther  occafion  for  the  Traitor,  ^"wtft 
and  even  promiled  to  advance  him  above  all  the  Peers  of 
the  Realm.     He  kept  his  word  with  him ;  but  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  the  Villain  expe&ed. 
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17.  CANUTE  the  Great,  the  fecond  Danijh 

King  of  England. 
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HE  death  of  Edmund  furnifhed  Canute  with  an 
opportunity  and  pretence  of  becoming  Mafter  of 
IVeJfex,  which  the  lawful  Heirs  were  little  able 
to  difpute  with  him.  It  was  not  properly  by 
force  of  arms,  that  he  undertook  to  carry  his  point,  but 
by  extorting  the  confent  of  the  Nobles.  How  averfe  foe- 
ver  the  Englijh  might  be  to  the  Danijh  government,  he 
was  in  hopes,  the  dread  of  plunging  the  kingdom  into 
frefh  calamities,  would  make  a  ftill  deeper  impreffion  on 
them,  and  conflrain  them  to  comply  with  his  defires. 
Wherefore  he  required  a  general  afTembly  to  be  called  in 
IVeJfex  (5),  in  order  to  let  forth  his  claim,  reckoning  it 
would  be  abvays  feafonable  to  ufe  force,  if  he  met  with 
too  ftrong  ak  oppofition.  Edmund  having  left  two  Sons 
and  two  Brothers,  Canute  did  not  feem  to  have  any  right 
to  pretend  to  the  Crown.  But  he  maintained,  that  in  the 
treaty  of  the  Ifle  of  Alney,  the  agreement  was,  the  Sur- 
vivor of  the  two  Kings  fhould  fucceed  the  other.  He 
moreover  plainly  intimated,  he  fhould  not  (land  to  the 
determination  of  the  aflembly,  if  the  matter  were  decided 
againft  him.  Edmund's  two  Sons  were,  very  young,  and 
his  Brothers  in  Normandy,  where  they  thought  of  nothing 
left  than  obtaining  the  crown  of  IVeJfex.  On  the  other 
hand,  Canute  was  in  great  power,  and  threatened  very 
hard.  Befides  his  pofleffing  half  the  kingdom,  he  had 
many  friends  among  the  JVeji-Saxons  themfelves,  without 
reckoning  thofe  who  were  perfuaded  any  expedient  was 
preferable  to  the  renewing  of  the  war.  It  was  therefore 
fcarce  poffible  for  the  friends  of  the  Englijh  Princes  to  fur- 
mount  fo  great  obftacles.  Had  they  been  obftinately  bent 
to  continue  the  fucceffion  in  the  family  of  Edmund,  they 
would  have,  probably,  rekindled  in  the  kingdom  a  war, 
which  mult  have  ended  in  its  deilrudtion.  In  this  per- 
plexity, they  were  contented  with  infinuating,  that  they 
would  agree,  Canute  fhould  be  declared  Protector  of  Ed- 
mund's children,  till  the  eldeft  was  of  age  to  govern.  By 
this  means,  though  they  placed  not  thefe  Princes  on  the 
throne,  at  leaft  they  prelei  ved  their  rights  entire.  But  Ca- 
nute was  not  fatisfied  with  a  borrowed  power.  He  was 
willing  to  fucceed  Edmund  in  his  own  right,  by  vertue  of 


the  treaty  of  Alney;  a  right  which  though  all  did  not  ac- 
knowledge, yet  none  durft  openly  conteft.     Though  the 
treaty  did  not  exprefly  fay  what  he  afierted,  he  maintain'd  it 
to  be  the  true  fenfe  thereof,  and  that  it  could  not  be  other- 
wife  underftood  without  infringement.     To  prove  this  to  s.  Dunelm. 
be  the  defign  and   intent  of  the  parties  concern'd  in  the  Hoved. 
treaty,  he  called  to  witnefs  all  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  and  demanded  of  them,  whether 
there  was  any  thing  ftipulated  in  favour  of  Edmund's  Sons  ? 
And   upon  their  anfwering,  there  was  no  mention  at  all 
of  the  Princes  (6),  he  inferr'd  from  thence  they  had  no  right 
to  fucceed  their  Father.     This  reafoning,  weak  as  it  was, 
being  fupported  by  the  votes  of  his  party,  and  moreover  by 
the  fears  of  the  Englijh  in  general,  was  fufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  afTembly  to  comply  with  his  will.     His  reafons 
were  thought,  or  feigned  to  be  thought,  very  folid  ;  and 
without  a  clofer  examination,  he  was  acknowledged  and 
proclaimed  King  of  all  England,  and  all  the  Lords,  both  pjt  dimdet 
Englijh  and  Danijh,  fwore  allegiance  to  him.     Then  he  England 
was  crowned,  and  immediately  after,  he  divided  the  king-  '"">/'""' 
dom  into   four   governments,    Mercia,   Northumberland,  G.  Malmfb. 
Eajl-Anglia  and  JVcJJex.    The  firft  he  gave  to  Edric  Streon,  1.  J.  c.  11. 
the  fecond  to  Eric,  the  third  to  Turkill,  referving  IVeJfex  Huntingd. 
to  himfelf,  without  appointing  cither  Duke  or  Earl. 

Canute  was  too  politick  not  to  know  the  motive  of  the  He  lays  a 
Englijh  acknowledging  him  for  their  Sovereign.     Tho'  all  ™*f  " 
that  came  near  him,  took  care  to  hide  their  fentiments,  f-'^J?  ^_ 
he  was  fenfible  an  Enmity  of  near  two  hundred  years  and  gam  tit 
ftanding,  and  fomented  by  continual  wars,  could  not  be  Ltm  'f'1" 
extinguifh'd  in  fo  fhort  a  (pace.     For  this  reafon,  he  re-    "^  '* 
folved  to  ufe  all  poffible  precautions  to  hinder  the  revolt  of  c.  Malmifc. 
the  Englilh.      To  this  end  two  things  were  equally  necef- 
fary,  namely,  the  gaining  the  affection  of  his  new  Sub- 
jects, and  the  getting  rid  of  thoie  that  could  give  him  any 
uneafinefs.     Tho'  thefe  two  projects  teemed  inconfiftent, 
he  defpaired  not  however  of  accomplifhing  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly (pent  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  that  purpole. 
As  he  well  knew,  the  molt  efieftua!  means  of  becoming 
popular,  was  to  caufe  Juftice  to  be  adminiftred  fairly  and 
impartially,  he  publickly  declared  there  fhould  be,  tor  the 


(1)  AniM  Eaft-Anglia.     M.Wcfl.  p.  401.  Fhr.Wort.  p.  6i3.  (2)  And  Canute  into  Mercia.    Sax.  Ann. 

(3)  Etbelred  Abbot  of  Pieialle,  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  what  paffed  before,  at,  and  after  this  famous  duel.  With  him  agree  Huntingdon,  and 
Matthew  of 'IVeJhttnJlcr.  Malmjbury  fiys,  Edmund  challenged  Canute,  but  he  declin'd  the  combat,  and  offered  to  divide  the  kingdem.  Simeon  of  Dur~ 
tam,  and  Honjedcn,  mention  nothing  of  the  challenge  or  duel,  but  only  fpeak  of  the  divilion  cf  the  kingdom  by  the  periuafion  of  Edrie,  in  the  lame  man- 
ner as  the  Saxon  Annals.     So  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  this  facl. 

(4)  Malmjbury  and  Brompton  relate,  that  the  two  Villains  ftabb'd  him  with  a  Iharp  piece  of  Ire n,  as  he  was  ealing  Nature.  Si  me  will  have  h:m  to  be 
taken  off"  by  poilon:  Others  to  be  (lain  by  an  Arrow  fhot  by  an  Image  made  on  purpofe,  which  dilcharg'd  itlej!  up-  n  the  King's  touching  ir.  But  this  is 
improbable.  (See  the  various  opinions  about  his  death  in  Brompton,  p.  go6.)  The  Annals  fay  only,  he  dird  ludd-  nly.  He  was  buried  by  his  Grandfather 
Edgar  at  GlaJJenbury.  With  him  fell  the  Glory  of  the  Englijh  Saxons,  and  by  his  death  the  Banes  prevailed,  and  the  Saxcn  Monarchy  in  a  manner  ended, 
after  it  had  lafted  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  from  the  eftabliihmcnt  by  Egbert,  four  hundred  thirty  two  from  the  founding  of  the  Heftareby,  and  five 
hundred  fixty  ei^ht  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  under  Hengifi. 

(5j  It  was  at  London.     Sit  S.  Dunelm.  p.  175.     Hind.  p.  436.  (6)  S.  Dunelm.  ar.d  Hived,  plainly  &y,  that  they  lyed,  f,  175,  4.36, 
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future,  no  diftintflion  between  the  Englijh  and  Danes. 
Alter  this,  he  pubiifhed  an  Edict  (1),  ordering  that  every 
County  fhould  be  governed  by  the  lame  laws  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  He  excepted  however  the  nor- 
thern Counties,  bceaule  they  were  peopled  with  fearce 
any  other  but  Dana,  who  had  introdue'd  particular  laws 
of  their  own,  which  there  was  no  occafion  to  alter.  The 
fame  Edict  denoune'd  the  fevereft  punifhinents  againft 
Malefactors,  of  what  nation  foeverj  the  King's  aim  be- 
ing  to  let  the  Englijh  fee,  they  had  no  reafon  to  fear  any 
refpect  of  perfons.  Thefc  wife  precautions  produced  the 
intended  effect.  The  people  were  never  weary  of  teltily- 
ing  their  fatisfaction  to  fee  themfelves  govem'd  by  their 
ancient  laws,  under  the  protection  of  an  equitable  Prince, 
who  feem'd  to  have  no  other  view  but  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubjcels. 

As  foon  as  Canute  faw  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Englijh,  he  believed  he  might  venture  with- 
out danger  upon  the  fecond  branch  of  his  project,  the 
freeing  himfelf  from  thole  that  gave  him  molt  uneafmefs, 
and  particularly  the  Saxon  Princes.  Alfred  and  Edward, 
Brothers  of  the  late  King,  were  retired  into  Normandy, 
with  their  Mother  Emma,  plainly  forefeeing  it  would  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  IVijl-Saxons  to  do  juftice  to  the  roy- 
al family.  As  for  Edmund's  two  Sons,  they  remain'd  in 
England,  being  too  young  to  think  of  providing  for  their 
fafety.  Thefe  two  Princes,  notwithstanding  their  youth, 
made  the  new  King  fomewhat  uneafy,  by  reafon  of  the 
People's  affection  for  them.  He  would  not  have  fcrupled 
to  put  them  to  death  ;  hut  he  could  not  take  fuch  a  ftep 
in  England,  without  running  the  risk  of  becomir.g  odious 
to  the  Englijh,  which  was  deftroying  his  defigns.  How- 
ever, as  he  did  not  think  himfelf  perfectly  fate,  whilft 
thefc  two  Princes  Were  alive,  he  gave  them  in  charge  to 
one  of  his  domeiiicks  to  carry  them  into  Denmark  (2), 
under  colour  of  fending  them  abroad  to  travel.  But  in 
reality  it  was  only  to  have  it  in  his  power  the  more  eafily 
to  difpatch  them  out  of  the  way,  when  their  abfence 
fhould  have  leflened  the  affection  of  the  people.  The 
perfon  entrufled  with  the  Princes,  being  confeious  of  the 
King's  defigns,  was  touch'd  with  compaffion  for  thefe 
Innocents,  and  inftead  of  carrying  them  to  Denmark, 
conducted  them  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  difcovering  at 
the  fame  time  his  Matter's  intentions.  The  King  of 
Sweden  gave  the  Englifo  Princes  a  very  civil  reception  ; 
but  however,  not  to  quarrel  with  Canute,  he  lent  them 
to  the  court  of  Solomon,  King  of  Hungary,  his  relation, 
who  was  willing  to  take  care  of  their  education.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  Solomon  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marri- 
age to  Edmund;  and  to  Edward,  his  Sifter-in-law  Agitha, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  Edmund  died  foon 
after  his  marriage  ;  but  Edward  had  five  children,  of 
whom  two  died  in  Hungary  :  The  reft  were,  Edgar  Artic- 
ling, Margaret,  and  Chrijlian. 

There  were  ftill  in  England  two  Sons  of  Ethelred  II, 
both  nam'd  Fdwy,  of  whom  one  was  born  in  wedlock, 
the  other  a  Ballard.  This  laft  was  call'd,  but  for  what 
reafon  I  know  not,  The  King  of  the  Clowns.  Canute  was 
no  lels  troubled  about  thefe  than  the  other  Princes,  every 
thing  contributing  to  the  fufpicions  of  a  Prince,  who,  not 
being  fatisfied  with  the  lawfulnefs  of  his  title,  thinks  him- 
felf unfecure  in  the  throne.  And  therefore  to  make  him- 
felf eafy  in  this  re  I  beet,  he  banilh'd  them  the  realm.  But 
fome  time  after,  recalling  the  firit,  under  pretence  of  be- 
ing reconcil'd  to  him,  found  means  to  difpatch  him  out 
of  the  way.  The  other,  after  enduring  many  hardihips 
in  exile,  return'd  into  England,  where  he  kept  himfelf 
concealed,  being  privately  lupplied  by  his  friends  with  ne- 
ceffaries  for  his  fubfiftence  (3). 

Canute  would  have  been  very  glad  to  be  freed  with  the 
fame  cafe,  from  the  trouble  occaiion'd  by  Alfred  and  Ed- 
ward, Brothers  of  King  Edmund,  who  were  retir'd  into 
Normandy  with  their  Mother.  But  he  knew  not  how  to 
get  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Duke  Richard  II,  their 
uncle.  He  was  even  apprehenfive,  the  Duke,  whofe 
forces  were  not  to  be  defpis'd,  would  one  day  efpoufe 
their  caufe.  To  prevent  this  danger,  he  bethought  him- 
felf of  gaining  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  his  intercfts,   by 


demanding  in  marriage  his  Sifter  Emma,  widow  of  Ethel- 
red  11,  and  by  offering  him  at  the  fame  time  EJlritl.a  one 
ot  his  Sifters.     Thefe  Propolals  being  accepted,  the  two 
marriage-folemnitics  were  celebrated  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner.     If  Emma  w.i,  pleas'd  with  being  once  more  Queen 
of  England,   it   was  not  lb  with  Alfred  and  Edward  her 
Suns,   who  openly  fhew'd  their  diflike.     Edward  efpeci-' 
ally,  never  forgave  her  for  thus  fcandaloufly  cfpoufing  the 
mortal    enemy  of   her    firft    Husband.       Both   of  them 
were  alfo  extremely  incens'd  againlt  her  for  confenting, 
the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  England  fhould  be  fettled,  Ma'filtl. 
by  the  marriage-artic  les,  on  the  Heirs  of  her  body  by  Ca-  Article?, 
nute.      This  was  cutting  off",  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power, 
from  the  family  of  Ethelred,  all  hopes  of  ever  mountin" 
the  throne. 

After  Canute  had  by  thefe  precautions  fecured  himfelf  Canute  dif- 
from  all  datlgers  from  the  Saxon  Princes,  he  thought  it  time  t""<h"  f°*" 
to  get  rid  of  fome  Lords,  whofe  fidelity  he  fufpected,  or  L"f't'T" 

.,.  it'  _,  *  •  '  jcai'jut  0/. 

whole  power  made  him  uneafy.       I  he  three  principal  ones  Sax.  Ann. 
were,  the  Duke  of  Mereia,  the  Duke  of ' Eaji-Anglia,  and  Ma|n>fl* 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland.      Thefe  Lords  had  done  him  HuminB<i- 
fignal  Cervices;  but  this  was  the  thing  that   rendcr'd  them 
formidable  to   him,    being   fenfible   how   it  lay   in  their 
power  to  Jmrt  him,    if  they  fhould    undertake   it.     He 
knew  I'.drie  Streon  was  a  Villain,  and  as  he  could  not  rely 
on  his  fidelity,  fince  he  had  fo  often  betray'd  the  two  for- 
mer Kings,  notwithftanding  the  obligations  that  ought  to 
have  attached  him  to  their  intercfts,  he  refolvcd  to  begin 
with   him.     He  quickly  found  a  fair  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute this  defign,  by  even  doing  an  act  of  Juliice  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Englijli,      This  Lord,  having  one  day  the  Brompt. 
infolence  to  upbraid  him  publickly,  for  not  rewarding  him  M-  Weft, 
for  his  paft  fervices  (4),  and  particularly  for  freeing  him  KmShtom 
from  fo  formidable  a   rival  as  Edmund,  afforded  him  the 
pretence  he  had  fome  time  been  feeking.      Edric  had  no 
fooner  dropt   thefe  words,  but  the  King  anfwer'd   in  a 
rage,  fincc  he  was  fo  audacious  as  openly  to  avow  fo  black 
a   trcafon,    of   which    he   had  hitherto    been   only    fuf- 
pected,   he  fhould  receive  his  due  punifhment.       At  the  Edric  Streon 
fame  intrant,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  he  com-  t""°  death. 
manded   him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and  his  body  ^""P1, 
thrown   into  the  Thames  (;).     It  is  faid  he  ordered  his 
Head   to  be  fix'd  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  Tower  of 
London  (6),    that  he  might  perform  his  promile  to  the 
traitor,    to   raij'e    him  above  all  the   Peers    of  the  realm. 
Thus  Edric  received  at  laft  the  juft  reward  of  his  trea- 
cheries.      Erie,    Earl  of  Northumberland,    was  banifhed 
the  kingdom  fhortly  after,  under  fome  pretence.     Tur- 
kil,  Duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,  frighted  by  thefe  examples,  and 
perhaps  by   the   King's  emiffaries,    voluntarily   abfented 
himfelf  (7),  for  fear  fomething  worfe  might  befal  him. 
Several  other  Lords  of  lefs  note  falling  in  like  manner  a 
facrifice  to  the  King's  jcaloufy  or  fufpicions,  their  pofts 
were  fill'd  with  thole  in  whom  he  placed  greater  confi- 
dence.    From  this  time  the  Englijh  began  to  enjoy  a  ftate 
of  tranquillity,  which  appear'd  the   fweeter  to  them,  as 
they  had  been  many  years  ftrangers  to  it,  and  had  no  rea- 
fon to  expect  it.     However  they  were  forced  to  pay  a  tax     1018. 
of  fourfcore  thoufand  pounds  (8)  for  the  arrears  due  to 
the  Danijlj  army,  great  part  of  whom  were  fent  back  to 
Denmark  (9). 

Canute  finding  the  whole  kingdom  in  profound  tran- 
quillity, and  having  no  reafon  to  fear  a  revolt,  refolv'd  Canute^'m 
upon  a  voyage  to  Denmark  ( 1  o).     His  pretence  was  abfo-  »  Denmark, 
lately  neceflkry  there,  on  account  of  the  Danes  and  Van-"''1"'"' 
dais    being    at  war.       He   took  with  him   fuch   of  the  vandals. 
Englijh  Lords    as    he  fufpected,    left   his    abfence  fhould  Sax.  Ann. 
encourage    them    to    raife  difturbances   in  the  kingdom.  Huntmgd. 
Eor   this  reafon  alfo  he  carried  with  him   the  flower  of 
the   Englijh  troops,   under  the  command  of  Earl  Good- 
win, Son   of  Ulnoth,  mentioned    in   the   reign   of  Ethel- 
red II.     Goodwin,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  experience,  Ahold  Ac- 
fignalized  himfelf  in  this  war,  by  a  very  bold  though  fuc-  "°"  'fJ~ar' 
cefsful  action.     The  two  armies  of  the  Danes  and  Fan- 
dais  being  near  one  another,  Canute  defigned  to  attack  the 
enemies  early  the  next  morning.      Whillt  his  troops  were 
refrefhing  themfelves,  in  expectation  of  the  battle,  Good- 
win privately  withdrawing   from    the  Camp,    with  the 


(1)  This  was  done  by  a  Wittcna-Gcmot  at  Oxfoid.     Brompt.  p.  90S. 

(2)  All  the  Englijh  Hiftorians  affirm,  That  IValgar  (tor  that  was  the  Dumeftick's  name)  had  orders  to  carry  them  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  Swaicrm* 
et  Summon.     Htsued    p.  436.    M.Wejim.   p.  206.    Flor.  rVorc.   p.  619,  CSV. 

(3)  Thefe  two  Edity's  are  confoundjd  by  fcvcral  Hiftorians  ;  but  they  are  plainly  diitinguiftied  in  the  Saxon  Annals,  and  in  the  Genealogy  at  the  end 
of  the  Hiitory  at  Alfred,  written  by  Spelman.  Rapin.  As  alfo  in  11.  Huntingdon,  who  calls  the  firit  Edwiadelinge,  and  the  fecond  Edic-icbcorleging, 
p.  363.      Malmjhury  fays,  Edtvy-adclinge  was  buried  at  lavijiock  in  Devmjbire. 

(4)  He  upbraided  him  for  having  deprived  him  of  the  Earldom  of  Mcrua.     M.Wrfim.   p.  402. 

(5)  He  was  beheaded  in  the  King's  Palace,  and  his  Body  tiung  out  ot  a  Window,  into  the  'Thames.  Maln1Jb.ts.j3.  M.  If'ejlm.  p.  402.  So  that  the 
King's  Palace  flood  clofe  to  the  'Thames.  Other  Hiftorians  fay,  That  the  Body  was  call  upon  the  Wall  of  the  City,  and  left  there  unbuiicd.  i".  Dur.elrr.. 
p.  177.  Moved.  Brompt.  908. 

(6)  That  could  not  be,  fince  the  Tower  of  London  was  not  built  till  the  Reign  of  IVilliamX.  Huntlngd.  fays,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fixed  en  the  brgbeji 
lower  m  London,   p.  363.   and  Brompton on  the  highejl  Gate  in  London,  p.  908. 

(7)  He  went  to  Denmark,   where,  as  foon  as  he  landed,   he  was  taken,  and  put  to  death.      Malmjb.  p.  73. 

(8)  The  Saxon  Annals,  Anno  MXV1I1.  fay,  it  was  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds,  Huntingd.  and  Brompt.  eighty  thoufand  pounds,  befides  eleven 
(Florence  lays  riftecji)  thoufand  paid  by  the  City  of  London.  Hence  may  be  feen  the  riourilliing  condition  of  that  City  in  thofe  days,  fince  it  could  pay  al- 
nloft  a  iixth  part  of  tiiis  great  Tax. 

(9)  By  the  perfuafion  01'  *^ueen  Emma.     M.  IVejlm.  p.  40;.     Canute  kept  forty  Ships  in  England.     Sax.  Ann. 

(10)  Wacre  ne  wintered.     S.  Dunclm.  p.  117, 
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Bodv  under  his  command,  fell  upon  the  Vandals  in 
ni<*ht,  and  putting;  them  in  diforder  by  this  Hidden  attack, 
made' great  (laughter  of  them,  and  routed  the  w' 
army.  At  break  of  day,  Canute  preparing  for  the  battle, 
and  not  finding  the  Englijh  at  their  ibtion,  did  not  que- 
stion but  they  were  revolted  to  the  enemy.  While  he 
was  perplexed  in  his  thoughts  at  this  unexpected  accident, 
he  law  the  Englijh  General  arrive,  who  was  come  him- 
felf  to  bring  him  news  of  hi.  Victory  (1).  Though  this 
action  was  of  a  dangerous  confequence,  the  Kifig  however 
was  very  willing,  upon  this  occafion,  to  dilpenfe  with 
the  rules  of  military  difcipline,  which  requir'd  that  Good- 
win  fhould  be  punim'd  for  daring  to  fight  without  or- 
ders. He  received  him  with  abundance  of  cardies,  and 
as  a  reward  for  fo  lignal  a  fervice,  created  him  Earl  of 
Kent.  I  fliall  have  frequent  occafion  hereafter  to  fpeak 
of  this  Earl,  who  became  at  length  the  greateft  Lord  in 
England. 


of  his  Father  Sweyn's  being  kill'd  by  that  Saint,  or  rather, 
was  willing  to  (tide  the  report.  However  this  be,  he  built 
a  (lately  Church  over  the  grave  of  that  Prince,  and  very 
much  enlarged  the  town  where  his  body  lay  buried,  which 
from  him  had  the  name  of  St.  Edmundsbury.  The  Mo- 
naftery,  which  was  in  the  fame  place,  and  call'd  Breadicf- 
worth,  had  been  endow'd  by  Edward  the  Elder.  Canute 
enlarging  the  building,  and  augmenting  the  revenues,  this 
religious  houfe  became  one  of  the  fineft  and  richeft  in  the 
kingdom  (6). 

After  he  had  (hewn,  as  he  thought,  vifible  marks  of  his      '°33- 
devotion,  he  refolved  upon  a  journey  to  Rome,  which  he  i^,_4°c'.' ' 
perform'd  in  1031.     Whilft  he  ftaid  there,  he  made  many  Sax.  Ann. 
rich  prefents    to    the  ^Churches,    and    confirmed    all  the  Malraft. 
grants  of  his  predeceffors   to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Englijh  College.     He  obtain'd,  for  his  part,  certain  privi- 
leges for  the  Englijh  Churches,  and   fome  advantages  for 
thole  who  came  to  vifit  the  Tombs  of  the  Apojlles.     But  the 


Sax.  Ann 
S.  Dun. 
Erompton 


m. 


This  war  being  happily  ended,   Canute  returned  into     moil  material  privilege  procur'd  for  the  Englijlj,  was  an 


England,  where  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  convened 
the  great  council  (2),  to  confirm  the  Danifo  laws,  which, 
for  fome  time,  had  been  obferved  in  part  of  the  kingdom, 
Three  [on,  of  and  particularly  in  Northumberland.     There  were  then  in 
Laws  in       England  three   forts   of  laws,  namely,    the  Wejl-Saxon, 
England.       Mercian,  and  Danijh  laws  (3).     But   thefe  laft  had   not 
the  (auction  of  publick  authority,  till  Canute,  at  his  re- 
turn from  Denmark,  put  them  upon  a  level  with  the  an- 
tient  laws  of  England. 

Canute,  after  his  return  into  England,  lived  in  profound 
tranquillity,  wholly  employed  in  caufing  juftice  and  peace 
to  flourifh,  and  rendering  his  Subjects  happy.     But  fome 
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ime  after  he  was  obliged  to  difcontinue  thefe  pacifick  cm- 
ployments,  and  take  a  fecond  voyage  to  Denmark,  then 
invaded  by  the  Swedes.  This  expedition  was  not  very 
profperous.  The  Englijli  trocps  he  carried  with  him  were 
great  fufferers  ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  meet  with 
misfortunes  he  had  not  been  ufed  to. 

Two  years  after,  unmindful  of  his  ill  fuccefs  in  the 
laft  war  with  the  Swedes,  he  entered  into  another,  which 
made  him  ample  amends  for  his  former  lodes.  He  refol- 
ved to  revive  fome  old  pretenfions  to  Norway,  which  had 
never  been  fully  clear'd.  Olaiis,  who  then  fat  on  the 
throne  of  Norway,  was  a  weak  and  unwarlike  Prince. 
Canute  thought  it  would  be  eafier  for  him  to  profecute  his 
pretenfions  in  the  reign  of  fuch  a  Prince,  than  at  any 
other  time.  He  began  the  execution  of  his  defign  with 
privately  forming  a  (trong  party  among  the  Norwegian 
Lords  (4).  As  foon  as  matters  were  ripe,  he  fail'd  for 
Denmark  with  a  confiderable  body  of  Englijh  troops  (5), 
and  fuddenly  landed  them  in  Norway.  Olaiis,  who  had 
no  intelligence  of  his  practices,  furpriz'd  at  this  attack, 
and  more  fo,  to  fee  the  major  part  of  his  Subjects  fide  with 
the  enemy,  found  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  abandon  his 
kingdom,  and  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  Upon  his  retreat, 
Canute  was  crown'd  King  of  Norway,  regardlefs  of  the 
right,  fo  long  as  he  had  the  power  in  his  hands.  Two 
years  after  the'difpoflefled  Prince  attempting  to  recover  his 
dominions,  was  (lain  by  his  own  Subjects,  and  Canute 
remain'd  peaceable  Pofleffor  of  the  kingdom.  Ola'us,  af- 
ter his  death,  was  ranked  among  the  Saints,  and  honoured 
with  the  glorious  title  of  Martyr. 

i  The  conqueft  of  Norway  fully  fatisficd  Canute's  ambi- 
tion. From  that  time,  laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  war- 
like affairs,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  acts  of  devotion: 
That  is  to  fay,  he  made  it  his  principal  bufinefs  to  enrich 
the  Churches  and  Monafteries  ;  as  if  the  usurpation  of 
two  kingdoms,  and  all  the  confequent  evils  could  be  re- 
paired by  fo  (light  a  fatisfaction.  Among  other  things 
he  took  particular  care  to  give  publick  marks  of  his  re- 
fpect  to  St.  Edmund,  formerly  King  of  Eajl-Anglia,  (lain 
by  the  Danes.     Perhaps  he  gave  fome  credit  to  the  ftory 


exemption  from  paying  any  Toll  as  they  palled  through 

Italy.     The  Emperor  Conradus  I,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 

and   with   whom   he  had  contracted  a   (trie!  friendfhip, 

granted  him  the  fame  privilege.     The  King  of  France  was 

plcafed  alio  on  his  account,  to  grant  the  fame  favour  to 

the  Eno-lijlj  in  his  dominions.     By  this  means  the  Englijh 

pilgrims  and  travellers  were  eafed  of  a  great  expence,  and 

freed  from  a  thoufand  infults  and  opprefiions  to  which  they 

were  moll  liable  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  We  have 

a  large  account  of  thefe  matters  in  a  Letter  writ  by  this  th"  E"g'['nJ* 

Monarch  from  Rome,  to  the  Affembly-General  of  the  En-  ingulph. 

glijh  Nation,  informing  them  what  he  had  done  in  favour  Maimib. 

of  his  Subjects.     In  this  letter  he  profefles  a  great  piety,  F' 7 

and  a  fix'd  refolution  to  govern  his  kingdom  after  the  molt 

exact  rules  of  juftice,  defiring  withal  his  nobles  to  aflift 

him  in  this  good  defign  (7). 

As  foon  as  he  came  back  to  England,  he  applied  himfelf  to  Htntunu  u 
the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  St.  Edmund,  which  he  had'En5l;,Ej- 
begun  before  his  journey  to  Rome.     In  fine,  having  fpent  ^ 

fome  years  longer  in  continual  acts  of  devotion  (8),  he  di-  Hc  dlcs_ ' 
ed  in  1036,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign  (9). 

Hillorians  have  not  failed  to  give  this  Prince  the  firname  mt  Cb»- 
of  Great,  a  title,  which  feems  peculiar  to  conquerors,  as  «*r« 
if  true  grandeur  confided  in  invading  the  rights  and  pro- 
perties of  others.  But,  not  to  confine  grandeur  within 
fuch  narrow  bounds,  Canute  may  be  faid  to  merit  this 
glorious  title,  if  we  confider  only  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign.  The  end  of  his  life  was  very  different  from  the 
beginning.  One  would  have  thought  he  had  not  been  the 
fame  Prince,  who,  to  gain  kingdoms  that  belonged  not 
to  him,  had  caufed  fo  much  blood  to  be  fpilt,  and  tramp- 
led upon  Religion  and  Juftice.  Some  years  before  his 
death,  he  became  humble,  modeft,  juft,  and  truly  religi- 
ous. If  there  be  no  exaggeration  in  what  Hiftorians  (ay 
of  him,  from  the  time  he  was  thoroughly  fettled  on  the 
throne  of  England,  he  gave  daily  marks  of  Piety,  Matmft. 
Juftice,  and  Moderation,  which  gained  him  the  affection 
of  his  fubjects,  and  an  univerfal  efteem  among  foreigners. 
We  have  the  following  ftory  of  him,  which  (hews  at  once 
his  good  fenfe,  and  to  what  height  Courtiers  are  apt  to 
carry  their  Flatteries.  One  day,  as  he  was  walking  by 
the  Sea-fide  ( 1  o),  his  attendants  extolled  him  to  the  skies,  Hummed, 
and  even  proceeded  to  compare  him  to  God  himfelf.  Of-  jJ'wcfl 
fended  at  thefe  extravagant  praifes,  and  willing  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  folly  and  impietv,  he  ordered  a 
chair  to  be  brought,  and  (eating  himfelf  in  a  place  where 
the  tide  was  about  to  flow,  turn'd  to  the  Sea,  and  faid  ; 
0  Sea,  thou  art  under  my  dominion,  and  the  Land  I  fit  on 
is  mine  :  /  charge  thee  not  to  prefume  to  approach  any  fur- 
ther, nor  to  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  Sovereign.  Having 
faid  this,  he  fat  (till  for  fome  time,  as  expecting  the  Sea 
fhould   obey  his  commands.     But  the  tide  advancing  as 


himfelf  advanced  as  far  as  the  Enemies  camp,  where  he  found  nothing  but  Slaughter,  SV. 

Omncs  leges  abantiquis  rcgibus  latas  obfervari  praecepit. Enjoined  the  Obfcrvanec  of  the  Lav.1:  made 

:.  fays  it  was  at  Oxford,  and  that  the  Englijh  and  Danes  unanimoufiy  agreed  to  obfervc  the  Laws  of  Edgar , 


(1)  Htinttngd.  and  Brompt.  fay,   that  Cam, 

(2)  At  Cirencefier,  at  Eafter:  and  there - 
by  bit  Predeeeffirs.  Malmjb.  p.  75.  Flor.Ji 
p.  619. 

(3)  tFefl-Saxenlaga,  Mercbcnlaga,  and  Beimlaga.  Bilhcp  Nieolft  n  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Jl'1/tins,  prefix'd  to  his  Edition  of  the  Saxon  Laws,  makes  it 
appear  that  this  threefold  divifion  of  the  Englijh  Laws  is  imaginary',  and  proceeded  from  the  Norman  Interpreters  miftaking  the  meaning  of  the  Wora 
Laga,  which  they  thought  was  the  fame  with  Ley  or  Lain.  Whereas  Laga  fignifies  Regi  *,  territory  or  Province,  as  is  plain  from  leveral  places  in  the 
Saxon  Laws,  wherein  Denalaga  means  the  fame  a"s  among  the  Danes,  or  in  the  Territories  of  the  Danes.  See  p.  53.  and  135,  of  Dr.  tTiWni's  Anglo-Saxon 
Laws.     The  Author  of  the  Dialogue  DeScaccario,  was  the  firft  that  led  the  way  in  this  Error,  1.  1.  c.  16. 

(4.)  By  fending  them  large  Sums  of  Money.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  i7».  (■,)  With  forty  Ships.    S.  Dunelm.  Brompt.  p.911.  with  fifty.   Flo-.  Wore. 

(6)  Leland,  who  was  an  Eye-witnefs  of  this  Town  and  Monalrery  in  their  Splendor,  gives  this  defcription  ot  them.  A  Cty  more mealy  Jutted  the  Sur. 
never  jaw,  hanging  upon  a  gentle  Defceut,  with  a  little  River  on  itt  Eaji  -fide  j  nor  a  Monajiery  more  great  and  (lately ,  whether  toe  confidcr  the  Endowments. 
Largencl's,  and  unparallellel  Magnificence.  The  Monajiery  itfelf  looks  like  a  City,  Jo  many  < Utes  it  I.  as  (fane  whereof  are  Brcijs)  fo  many  Tee-.cers,  and  a  Church, 
than  which  nothing  can  he  more flate/y ,  to  which  as  Appendages,  there  are  three  more  of  admirable  Beauty  and  Workmanjhtp  in  the  fame  Church-yard.  There 
are  two  ftill  entire  ;  viz.  St.  Mary's  and  St.  James's  ;  the  third,  whiih  lies  in  ruins,  was  the  great  Church  of  the  Mcnaftery.  Belidcs  the  immenfe  va- 
lue „i  the  Gifts  at  St.  Edmund's  Tomb,  the  Revenues  at  the  DifTolution  am.  unted  to  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  a  year  j  a  large  Sum  in 
tiiofe  davs.      See  Camden  in  Suffolk. 

(-)  This  Epiftle,  whieh  is  extant  in  Malmjhury,  wasfent  into  England  by  I.k  :ng:,s  Abbot  of  Tavi/ioci.  It  wasaddrcfied  thus ;  To  ^thelnoth  Bijhop 
^Canterbury  to  Alfric  of  York,  with  all  the  Bijhops  and  Primates  ;  and  to  all  the  Englillv-A',m'o>!,  as  well  Nobles  as  Plebeians,  Health,  Sec.  In  it  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  valuable  Prefents  made  to  him,  whilft  there,  in  Gold  and  Silver  Veffels,  in  curious  Garments,  £?c.  by  the  Emperor,  and  other  Princes 

win,  were  there  at  that  time.  ■  :  -  .  ,        ,  ,.  T        1  l     m       l     jjw    ,   n         <•     ,.  , 

(S)    He  founded  alio  the  noted  Abbv  of  St.  Bennel's  in  Holme  in  Norfolk.     He  gave  rich  and  extraordinary  Jewels  to  the  Church  of  //  .-i< ,;  !,r,  ofwhich 

or.ei    recorded  to  bca  O/j,  worth  one  year's  revenue  of  the  kingdom.     It  was  confunied  with  the  Abbv  by  Fire  in  Henry  I.';  Time.      He  "..vcalfoto  Cs- 

veitry  the  Arm  of  it.  Augu/lm  the  great  Doctor,   which  he  bought  at  VtKlia  in  his  return  from  Rome,  and  is  faid  tc  give  for  it  a  hundred  talents  of  Silver 

andoncofGold.     Malmjb.  p.  7 v   Brompt.  ..,.„-,„  ,      ,    .     e      , 

la)  He  died  at  Shaftjhury  the  12th  of  November,  and  was  buried  in  UK  old  Monalttr)  infrimtejler.  (10)  At  Southampton. 

ufual 
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ufual,  he  took  occafion  from  thence,  to  let  his  bafc  Flat- 
terers know,  that  the  titles  of  Lord  and  MujUr  belong 
only  to  him  whom  the  Land  and  the  Sea  obey.  He  is 
faid,  from  that  moment,  never  to  wear  his  crown  again, 
but  ordered  it  to  be  put  on  the  head  of  the  Cruciji.\  ac 
ffinehejier. 

He  left  three  Sons,  all  of  a  fit  age  to  govern,  to  whom 
he   bequeathed   his  three  kingdoms  by  will.     Sweyn  the 
R. dc Dkcto  eldcft,  and  a  baltard,  had  Norway   for  his  (hare:    Some 
Brom(.t.        affirm  he  was  not  his  Son,   but  imi>os'd    upon  him  for 
Knighton.     fucn  Jjy  t]lc  Mother  (l).      To  Harold  his  fecond  Son, 
by  the   fame   woman,    he  gave  England ;    and    to  Ca- 
nute or  Hardicanute,  whom  he  had  by  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  kingdom  of  Denmark.     Qunilda  his  daugh- 
ter   by  the  fame  Princefs,    was    wife    of    the  Emperor 
Henry  IV. 

As  I  (hall  foon  have  occafion  to  mix  the  affairs  of  Nor- 
mandy with  thofe  of  England,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
give  fome  account  beforehand  ot  what  palled  among  the 
Normans. 

Richard  II.  Duke  of  Normandy,  dying  in  1026,  Richard 
III.  his  Son  fucceeded  him,  who  reigned  but  one  year,  and 
by  his  death  left  the  dukedom  to  Robert  his  brother ;  who 
was  no  fooner  in  polleflion,  but  he  fhew'd  an  inclination 
to  efpoufe  the  intereft  of  Alfred  and  Edward  his  coufins, 
Robert  Duke  Sons  of  his  aunt  Emma  and  Ethclred  II.  As  they  were 
s/Normandy  j^jj  a(.  |,j6  court,  and  he  could  not  help  pitying  their  cafe, 
twBntbm  he  believed  his  recommendation  might  procure  them  fome 
(/■Edmund,  favour  in  England.  Perfuaded  of  this,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
Brompt. 
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of  the  distil  of  Edmund's  Son,  he  fent  ambafTadors  to  Ca- 
nute, to  intreat  him  to  give  the  two  Princes  ibme  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  their  ancelfors.  This  Ambalfy  arriv'd 
in  England,  when  Canute  found  himfelf  io  firmly  lea  ted 
in  his  throne,  that  be  thought  he  might  fafely  difrcgard 
the  felicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Robert  was 
fo  incenfed  at  hu  refufal,  that  he  relolv'd  to  compel  him 
to  do  juflicc  to  tlie  Englijh  Princes.  To  that  purppfe 
he  fitted  out  a  powertul  fleet,  and  embarking  with  a 
numerous  army,  refolved  to  make  a  defcent  upon  Eng- 
gland,  where  lie  did  not  queftion  but  the  Englijh  would  ""  '■''•;'  '•' 
readily  join  him.  But  meeting  with  a  violent  ftorm,  ^'^^ 
he  had  the  mortification  to  behold  the  greateft  part  of 
his  fleet  periih  ;  a  lols  which  could  not  be  eafily  retrie- 
ved. In  the  mean  time,  thefe  preparations  (atisfying  Ca- 
nute, that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  really  intended  to  at- 
tempt the  rcftoration  of  his  coulins,  he  endeavoured  to 
amufe  him  with  offering  them  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
IVcffcx.  But  Robert  would  not  have  been  impoled  up- 
on by  this  offer,  had  not  his  misfortune  at  Sea  conftrain- 
ed  him  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  his  defign,  as  it  in- 
duced Canute  alfo  to  go  from  his  word.  Some  time  af- 
ter, Robert  took  a  refolution  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  fern-  ?,""'!*. 

r  I  J    r  11     1  •  1  •     ■  1     1     •  rJ  r"  futeieded 

Jalem,  deferring,   till  his  return,  his  intended  invahon  Or  £,,  William 
England.     But  he  died  in  his  way  home.     He  left  only  ait  BajlarJ. 
a  natural  Son,  called  William,  on  whom,  before  his  de- 
parture, he  fettled  the  fuccelfion.     This  is  the  fame  Wil- 
liam the  Eajlard,  whom  we  (hall  fee  hereafter  ai'cend  the 
throne  of  England. 
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WHEN  Canute  efpoufed  the  Princefs  of  Nor- 
mandy, it  was  agreed,  that  the  Children  by 
this  marriage  (hould  fucceed  to  the  crown 
of  England.  Notwithftanding  this  agreement, 
Canute  left  England  to  his  Son  Harold  born  in  Denmark, 
and  gave  Denmark  to  Hardicanute,  his  Son  by  Emma  ot 
Normandy  (z).  In  all  appearance,  he  did  not  think  the 
Englijl)  had  been  fufficiently  inured  to  the  Danijh  yoke,  to 
venture  to  place  on  their  throne  his  youngeft  Son,  who 
was  not  above  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  no 
great  genius.  However  this  be,  that  article  of  his  will 
met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  Englijh.  They  look- 
ed upon  Hardicanute,  born  in  England,  of  a  lawful  wife, 
widow  of  one  of  their  Kings,  as  the  only  perfon  capable 
of  fucceeding  ;  whereas  Harold  was  confidered  but  as  a 
Foreigner  and  a  Ballard.  The  Danes,  on  the  contrary, 
were  firmly  bent  to  perform  Canute's  lall  will  and  tefla- 
ment.  This  difference  might  have  been  of  ill  confequence, 
if  Harold  had  not  with  the  utmoft  expedition  feiz'd  the 
treafure  laid  up  by  the  King  his  father  at  IVincheJler  (3). 
By  the  help  of  this,  he  was  enabled  to  make  himfelf  fear- 
ed, and  to  gain  feveral  of  his  oppofers.  Confequently,  in 
a  General  Aflembly  in  Mercia  (4),  he  fecured  a  majority 
of  voices,  and  got  himfelf  proclaim'd  King  of  England. 
The  Danes  were  all  for  him  to  a  man,  and  of  courfe,  the 
Englijh  Mercians,  or  the  inhabitants  on  the  North  of  the 
Thames,  who  looking  upon  the  Danes  as  their  Matters, 
durft  not  directly  oppofe  their  will. 

Mean  time,  the  IVeJi-Saxons,  who  did  not  think  them- 
felves  conquer'd,  as  foon  as  they  came  home,  conven'd 
an  aflembly  of  the  States  of  JVeJJex,  and  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Earl  Goodwin,  Hardicanute  was  elected  and  pro- 
claimed King  of  JVeJJex,  the  IVcJl-Saxons  leaving  the 
Mercians  free  to  acknowledge  Harold  for  their  King  (5). 
For  the  better  underftanding  this  matter,  it  muft  be  re- 
membred,  there  were  Danes,  or  people  of  Danifo  extrac- 
tion, difpers'd  all  over  England,  but  their  chief  fettle- 
ments  were  in  Mercia,  Eajl-Anglia,  and  Northumberland. 
And  therefore,  in  all  the  country  north  of  the  Thames, 
called  then  by  the  general  name  of  Alercia,  there  were 
more  Danes  than  Englijh.     On  the  contrary,  in  JVeJJex, 


that  is,  South  of  the  Thames,  the  Englijh  were  theVmolf 
numerous,  having  admitted  among  them  fuch  of  their 
countrymen,  who,  to  avoid  living  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Danes,  had  quitted  the  northern  parts.  By  this  means 
IPeJfex  was  exceeding  populous,  and  become  more  power- 
ful than  ever,  being  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field  as 
great  armies  as  the  reft  of  England.  After  this  manner 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  old  time  grew  ltrong  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  that  of  Ifrael.  The  forces  therefore  of  the  11  'ejl- 
Saxons  and  Mercians  being  equal,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
were  jealous  of  one  another,  and  every  one  defired  to 
have  for  Sovereign,  him  of  the  two  Princes  that  was  like 
to  be  moft  favourable.  It  was  very  probable,  this  divifion 
would  caufe  a  war  between  the  two  Nations.  But  Ha-  nsa ! 
rold,  who  was  not  poflefs'd  of  his  Father's  qualities,  ima- 
gined he  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  undertake  the  conqucft 
of  JVeJJex.  It  was  owing  therefore  to  the  equality  of 
their  forces,  that  the  two  kingdoms  remained  in  Peace. 

Hardicanute,  who  was  in  Denmark  (6),  made  no  hide  £ari  Cooi. 
to  come  and    take  pofll-flion  of  the  crown  of  IVeJJ'ex ;  win  Regan 
whether  he  was  detained  by  other  affairs,  or  on  this,  as'/^"1-'*' 
well  as  on  all  other  occafions,  gave  way  to  his  natural 
(luggiflinefs.     During  his  abfence,  Earl  Goodwin  held  die 
reins  of  the  Government  in  an  abfolute  manner,    inde- 
pendent of  Emma,  the  Qiieen-Mother,  who  was  not  belo- 
ved by  the  JVejl-Saxons.     Mean  while  Harold  was  contri- 
ving to  gain  by  fecret  practice?,  a  kingdom  which  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  fubdue  by  arms.     As  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  fole  credit  of  Earl  Gccdwin,  he  believed 
there   was  no  readier  way   to  afcend  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom,  than  by  gaining  the  Earl  to  his  intereft.     He 
took  advantage  therefore  of  his  Brother's  abfence,  to  make 
Goodwin  his  friend,  by  means,  which,  though  not  declared 
in  hiftory,  may  be  eafily  guefTed  at  (7).      Be  this  as  it  Delivers  nf 
will,  he  fucceeded  to  his  wilh.     Gosdwin,  who  was  not  tie  kingdom 
very  fcrupulous,  finding  his  account  in  what  was  propofed  "  Haruld- 
to  him  by  Harold,  promifed  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
ot  JJeJJex.      This  affair  was  fo  dexteroufly  managed,  that 
fuddenly,  on  pretence  that  Hardicanute  neglected  to  come 
into  England,  Goodwin  procured  Harold  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed King  of  JJ'ejJex.     This  change  howe\er  was  not  made 


( t)  She  is  called  by  the  Hiftorians  Algiva,  Ailiva,  or  Aliuina,  (M.  Wtjlm,  H:tr.t:r.?.)  and  by  Flor.  Wore.  p.  622.  and  Brompl.  laid  to  be  the  daughter 
ot  Aifbelm  Eirlot  Nortbampion:  being  barren,  ihe  teigned  a  Lying-in,  and  got  a  Pruji  's,  or  a  Nun's,  Son  newlv  born,  to  be  put  upon  her  credulous  Hul- 
band.     R.  de  Diecto,  who  calls  her  £e)uee>i,  fay^  ihe  did  the  lame  by  a  Shoemaker's  Son  alio,  which  was  Harold,  p.  470. 

(a)  She  is  called  Elgiia  by  the  Saxon  Annals  and  other:,  which  is  the  Saxon  Name  for  Emma.     S.  D:.r.eirr.  p.  164.     Tyrrcl,  1.6.  p.  64. 

(3)   And  which  he  lud  left  to  his  Queen  Emma.     S.  Dunclm.   p.  179.     Brompt.  p.  93;. 

(4.)  At  Oxford,  Ann.  Sax.  MXXXVI.  This  Contcft  about  the  Election  of  a  King,  very  much  weakens  the  authority  of  Simeon  of  Durham  and 
others,  in  relation  to  Canute's  Will,  Specially  conlidcring  the  Marriage  Articles  with  Emma,  and  the  Silence  of  the  Saxon  Anna.:.  Eefides,  the  States 
of  the  Kingdom  very  fcldom  or  never  failed  to  cleft  wlum  the  laft  King  appointed  in  his  Will. 

(5)  It  was  agreed  amoneft  them,  that  Emma  fhculd  live  in  Winebefier,  and  keep  poffcffion  of  all  Jf'eJ'ex  j  and  that  Goodwin  fhculd  be  General  of  the 
Forces.     Sax.  Ann.  Malmpj.   p.  76.    Ihmtmgd.   p.  364.    Brompt. 

(6)  Ingmlpb  fays,  that  be  was  in  Englandix  the  timeoi  the  Lkciion,  and  went  back  to  Denmark,  p.  61. 

(7)  He  is  faid  to  have  pronuicu  the  Earl  to  marri/  his  Daughter. 
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With  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  but  by  the 
fole  contrivance  of  Goodwin  and  Come  other  Lords  who 
enoaoed  fo  heartily  in  the  affair,  that  it  was  done  before 
any  meafures  could  be  taken  to  obftrucl  it.  Thus  the 
Wefl-Saxom  few  a  new  King  on  the  throne,  without  ha- 
ina  the  liberty  to  deliberate  whether  they  fhould  approve 
or  rejecl  him.  This  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  the  like 
intrigues  producing  the  like  events. 

Emma,  Mother  of  Hardicanute,  was  extremely  furpri- 
fed  at  this  revolution,  which  riot  only  depriv'd  her  Son  of 
the  crown  of  Wtffex,  but  herfelf  alfo  of  the  hopes  ot  ever 
having  any  fhare  in  the  government.  She  perceived,  as 
matters  flood,  there  was  no  poffibility  of  recovering  the 
crown  for  her  Son  Hardicanute  ;  and  therefore  turning  her 
thoughts  another  way,  fhe  formed  a  project,  the  execution 
whereof  feemed  to  her  very  practicable,  which  was,  to 
caufe  one  of  her  Sons  by  Ethelred,  to  mount  the  throne 
She  was  in  hopes,  the  Englijh  would  countenance  with  ail 
their  power  an  enterprise,  tending  to  let  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  a  Prince  of  the  race  of  their  antient  Kings.  ^  Per- 
haps the  defire  of  pulling  down  Goodwin  influenced  her 
projedt  as  much  as  her  Son's  advancement.  To  fucceed  in 
this  defign,  there  was  need  of  great  prudence  and  diffimu- 
lation.  Above  all  it  was  necellary  to  find  fome  pretence, 
without  railing  the  King's  jealoufy,  to  fend  for  the  two 
Princes  her  Sons,  who  were  in  Normandy,  that  they  might 
form  a  party  for  themfelves.  With  this  view,  fhe  feigned 
to  be  unconcerned  at  the  expulfion  of  Hardicanute,  con- 
fining herfelf  to  Wincbefier,  where  fhe  daily  frequented  the 
Churches,  and  feemed  to  be  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  her  Salvation.  When  fhe  imagined  the  King  was 
fufficiently  convinced  of  her  difrcgard  of  State-affairs,  fhe 
begged  leave  to  fend  for  the  two  Princes  her  Sons  at 
IVincheJler,  whom  fire  had  not  l'een  fince  her  fecond  mar- 
riage. Her  requeft  being  granted,  Alfred  and  Edward 
arrived  foon  after  in  England,  without  difcovering  any 
other  intention  but  to  vifit  their  Mother.  They  were 
careifed  by  great  numbers  of  people,  who,  having  Englijh 
hearts,  always  firmly  adhered  to  the  antient  Royal  Fa- 
mily. 

Goodwin,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  fagacity,  quickly 
perceived  the  Queen's  defign.  It  was  difficult  to  impofe 
in  this  manner  upon  fo  refin'd  a  Politician.  As  foon  as  he 
began  to  fufpecl  her,  he  employed  fo  many  Spies,  that  he 
found  at  length  his  fufpicions  were  not  groundlei's.  He 
acquainted  Harold  with  the  matter,  who  feemed  ftartled 
at  it.  But  the  Earl,  who  was  not  fo  eafily  alarmed,  gave 
him  to  underftand,  the  confpiracy  was  yet  but  in  embryo, 
and  might  with  eafe  be  prevented  ;  that  the  difficulty  did 
not  lie  fo  much  in  avoiding  the  prefent,  as  in  guarding 
againft  future  danger  :  That  to  fcreen  himfelf,  once  for  all, 
from  the  like  practices,  he  faw  no  better  expedient  than  to 
make  away  with  the  two  Saxon  Princes,  fince  fo  fair  an 
opportunity  offered.  Harold  approving  of  this  project, 
Goodwin  advifed  him  to  put  on  a  feeming  fecurity,  to  draw 
them  the  more  readily  into  the  fnare.  This  refolution  be- 
ing taken,  Harold  made  as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the 
Queen's  defigns,  and  the  two  Princes  continued  fome  time 
at  Winchejler,  without  his  fhewing  the  leaft  uneafinefs  up- 


on their  account.  At  laft,  making  uft  of  an  occafion, 
which  naturally  offered  itfelf,  he  invited  them  to  come 
and  pafs  a  few  days  at  Court,  before  they  returned  into 
Normandy,  where  he  feigned  to  believe,  they  intended  to 
eo  very  fhortly.  Emma  was  in  great  fufpence  on  this  oe- 
cafion.  She  was  very  fenfible  it  would  be  difficult  for  her 
Sons  to  o-ain  a  powerful  party  among  the  Nobility,  with- 
out appearing  at  Court ;  where  the  Lords  of  the  greateft 
credit  were  ufually  prefent.  But  on  the  other  hand,  fhe 
could  not  refolve  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  a  Prince 
whofe  intercft  it  was  to  deltioy  them.  In  this  perplexk)  , 
fhe  took  a  courfe,  which  fhe  judged  proper  to  prev  ent  the 
apprehended  danger.  This  was,  to  fend  Alfred  her  eldeft 
Son  to  the  King,  and  detain  Edward  under  fome  pre- 
tence:  She  imagined  in  cafe  Harold  had  any  ill  defign,  he 
would  defer  the  execution  till  he  had  both  the  Brothers  in 
his  power,  feeing  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  make- 
away  one,  whilft  the  other  was  alive.  Goodwin,  pleated 
that  his  advice  had  thus  far  f'ueceeded,  managed  fo  that  he- 
was  fent  to  meet  Alfred,  feemingly  to  do  him  honour, 
but  in  reality,  becaule  he  was  unwilling  to  trull  another 
with  the  execution  of  his  defigns.  Alfred's  little  train, 
compofed  of  Normans,  were  at  firft  charmed  with  the  re- 
fpecl  Goodwin  paid  to  the  Prince.  But  their  latisfaction 
was  quickly  turned  into  a  great  conftcrnation,  when  the 
Prince  and  all  his  attendants  were  flopped  at  Guilford 
caitle,  where  they  had  been  carried  under  colour  of'  re- 
frefhing  themfelves.  Alfred  was  immediately  conducted 
to  Ely,  and,  after  his  eyes  were  put  out,  fhut  up  in  the 
Monaflery  ( 1 ).  The  unhappy  Prince  had  fcarce  time  to 
be  fenfible  of  his  misfortune,  fince  he  died  a  few  days  af- 
ter, either  out  of  grief,  or  by  fome  more  violent  means. 
At  leaft,  Goodwin  was  afterwards  charged  with  his  mur- 
der (2).  As  foon  as  Edward  was  informed  of  his  Bro- 
ther's tragical  death  he  fpeedily  returned  into  Normandy, 
for  fear  of  the  like  treatment.  Shortly  after,  Eimna',  re- 
ceiving orders  to  depart  the  kingdom,  retired  to  Baldwin 
Earl  of  Flanders,  who  affigned  her  the  city  of  Bruges  to 
refide  in.  It  feems  fomewhat  flrange,  fhe  fhould  not  go 
to  Normandy  to  Duke  William  her  Nephew  ;  but  proba- 
bly, they  who  had  the  adminifiration  of  affairs  during  the 
Duke's  minority,  did  not  think  proper  to  receive  her. 
And  indeed,  it  was  to  be  feared  this  intriguing  Priqcefs 
would  increa'fe  the  troubles  of  the  Dukedom,  where  Wil- 
liam was  not  yet  firmly  eftablifhed. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  tranfacling,  Hardicanute  wa- 
king at  length  from  his  lethargy,  formed  a  defign  of  reco- 
vering by  arms  the  kingdom  of  IVeffex,  ufurped  by  his 
Brother.  For  that  purpofe  he  came  to  Bruges,  to  confult 
with  the  Queen  his  Mother.  In  all  appearance,  he  would 
have  found  it  very  troublefome  to  execute  this  defign,  had 
not  the  death  of  Harold,  which  happened  at  that  very 
time,  removed  all  difficulties.  This  Prince  died  (3)  in 
1039  without  iffue,  and  without  bavins;  done  any  thino- 
memorable  (4).  He  was  firnamed  Harcfoot,  becaufe  his 
Foot  was  all  over  hairy,  or,  as  others  affirm,  becaufe  he 
was  light  and  fwift  of  Foot  (5).  His  death  happened  in 
one  of  the  hardell  Winters  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
England  {b). 
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(1)  His  attendants  were  tortured  in  the  molt  cruel  manner,  by  Goodwin's  order,  and  decimated,  that  is,  nine  were  killed,  and  the  tenth  only  faved  ;  fix 
hundred  are  laid  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  that  manner.  5.  Dunelm.  p.  179.  M.  Vfcft.  p.  410.  Knighton  and  Brompton  mention  one  heliim  kind  of 
Torture,  which,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  was  only  pracWed  then,  and  in  the  Irijk  Maffacre  in  1641.  They  ript  up  lime  or'  the  People's  Bellies,  and  tying 
one  end  of  their  Bowels  to  a  Poll,  made  them  turn  round  that  Port  till  they  were  all  wound  up  upon  it.  Br.mpton,  p.  935.  Knighton,  p.  aji6.  Rujh- 
■wortb,  Hift.  Col.  Vol.  IV.  p.  411. 

(2)  This  account  of  Alfred's  death,  Malm/bury  fays,  was  built  en  common  Report,  and  not  being  recorded,  rcfufes  to  Touch  the  Fafl.  But  Mattbettt 
Weflminfter,  and  others,  relate  it  without  diffidence.  Molt  of  the  ancient  Mamfript  Annals  in  the  Cottmian  Library,  as  alio  a  Treatife  called  Encomium 
Emma,  (which,  'tis  plain,  Malm/bury  never  faw)  being  a  Panegynci  wrote  on  that  Ciueen,  by  a  Monk  of  her  own  time,  relate  the  matter  thus.  Harold 
feeking  by  treachery  to  get  thefe  two  young  Princes  into  his  power,  torg'd  a  Letter  in  the  Name  ot  Emma  their  Mother,  eamefrly  inviting  them  into 
England,  wherein,  (perfonating  her)  "  She  gently  chides  them  for  their  delay,  in  not  coming  over  to  infpicl  their  own  affairs,  fince  they  could  not  but 
"  know  that  it  daily  confirmed  the  Ufurper  in  his  power,  who  omitted,  no  artifice  to  gain  the  chief  Nobility  over  to  his  party:  Vet  allured  them  the 
"  Englijh  had  much  rather  have  one  of  them  to  reign  over  them  ;  and  therefore  urged  them  to  come  as  fpeedily  and  as  privately  as  they  could,'  to  confult 
"  what  Meafures  were  molt  proper  to  be  taken."  This  Letter  was  fent  to  Normandy  by  an  exprefs  Meflcngcr,  and  received  by  the  Princes  with  joy,  who 
lent  word  by  the  fame  Hand,  That  one  of  them  would  be  with  her  fhortly,  naming  both  the  time  and  place.  Accordingly  /i^fi-ci/theyoungeif,  (by  others 
faid  to  be  the  eldert)  at  the  appointed  time,  with  a  few  /hips,  and  a  I'mall  number  of  Normans,  failed-for  England^  wherethcj  wei-c  no  fooncr  landed,  but 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Goodivin,  who  fcrved  them  as  Rapin  has  above  related.  What  makes  this  account  the  more  probable,  is,  that  had  both  the 
Princes  come  over  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  Harold  would  certainly  have  put  them  both  to  death,  fince  it  would  have  been  in  his  power.  The 
Saxon  Annals  fay  nothing  of  Alfred's  death,  and  fome  place  it  after  Harold's  deceafe.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  this  Matter  ;  which  makes  it  appear,  how- 
little  traditional  accounts  are  to  be  depended  upon,  though  of  no  long  Handing,  fince  this  Story,  tranfafled  but  a  few  years  before  the  ConoueJI,  is  rcid  fo 
many  ways.      Malmjb.   Knighton,   Brompt. 

(3)  He  died  at  Oxford,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at  WimbiJItr  j  or,  according  to  Brmptan,  at  Wifminfltr. 

(4)  He  laid  a  Tax  of  eight  Marks  on  every  Port,  towards  fitting  out  fixtcen  Ships.  He  made  but  one  Law  ,  mentioned  by  Selden,  which  was,  that  if 
any  IVclfhman  coming  into  England,   without  leave,  was  taken  on  this  fide  Offa's  Ditch,  he  fhould  have  his  Right  Hand  cut  oft  by  the  King's  Officer. 

(5)  Brompton  Cays,  he  had  his  Sirname  for  refufing  to  ride  on  Horfe-back,  and  chufmg  always  to  walk  on  loot,  which,  fays  he,  was  very  unbecoming 
his  R0y.1l  State. 

(6)  The  Saxon  Annals  MXXXIX,  fay,  that  this  year  a  Sefler,  or  Hork- load  of  Wheat,  was.  fold  for  fifty-five  Pence,  andnn.--. 
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F  T  E  R  the  death  of  Harold,   the  great  Men 
of  both  Nations  unanimoufly  made  an  offer  of 
the  crown  to  Canute,  firnamed  the  Hardy,  not 
to  denote  his  courage,  but  his  ftrong  conftitu- 
tion  (1).   He  was  then  at  Bruges,  concerting  meafures  with 
the  Queen  his  Mother,  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom 
of  IVejfex,  by  means  of  a  powerful  aid  promifed  him  by 
the  Earl  of  Flandefs.     The  news  of  Harold's  death  put- 
ting an  end  to  their  confutations,  he  came  to  England 
with  forty  Ships,  he  had  brought  from  Denmark  (2).     He 
■was  received  with  great  demonftrations  of  joy,  both  by  the 
Englijh  and  Danes.     Earl  Goodwin  himfclf,  though  lie  had 
no  reafon  to  rejoice  at  his  arrival,  after  what  he  had  acted 
againft  him,  was  the  forcmoft  to  do  him  homage. 

The  new  king  began  his  reign  v/ith  an  uncommon 
'tis  Broticr'i  a&  of  cruelty.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was 
Corf!.  hardly-  over,  when  out  of  impatience  to  be  revenged  on 

M.ilmlb.         1  ■      r>        1  1  1       1       1       1  iii-ii 

Ins  Brother,  though  dead,  he  commanded  his  body  to 
be  dug  up  and  thrown*  into  the  Thames  (3).  But  all  his 
care  to  prevent  the  Body  from  being  buried  again,  proved 
ineffectual.  Some  Fifhermen  finding  the  corps  floating 
on  the  water  (4),  delivered  it  to  the  Danes,  who  inter- 
red it  in  the  burying-place  of  their  Nation  in  London  (5). 
It  is  further  added,  the  King  being  informed  of  it,  ordered 
the  Body  to  be  thrown  once  more  into  the  River  ;  but, 
being  found  again,  it  was  privately  buried    at  JVejlmin- 

Shortly  after,  Hardieamde  impos'd  an  exorbitant  tax 
on  the  kingdom  (6),  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet  fent  back 
to  Denmark.  Though  the  Englijh  had  often  paid  the  like 
tax,  term'd  Danegchl,  they  were  diffatisfied  to  have  it  re- 
newed on  this  occafion,  when  there  appeared  no  neceffity 
for  it.  The  inhabitants  of  IVorerJler  oppos'd  the  levying 
this  tax  with  the  greatcft  heat.  They  even  proceeded  fo 
far  as  to  kill  two  of  the  Collectors  (7).  Whereupon  the 
King  immediately  ordered  Goodwin  Duke  of  IVeJjex,  Leo- 
fnc  Duke  of  Mereia,  and  Shvard  Earl  of  hi orthumbcrland, 
to  draw  their  forces  together,  march  to  JVorcejhr,  and 
deftroy  the  City  with  fire  and  fword.     Thefe  Lords  exe- 
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cured  in  part  the  King's  orders,  though  with  great  reluct- ''""  '-*j 
ance.     The  City  was  burnt,  after  hi  n  plunder'd'1"  ' 

four  days  together.  But  the  inhabitants  had  leave  to  retire 
into  a  fmall  Ifland  in  the  Severn,  namvl  Beverly,  till  the 
King  was  appeas'd  (8). 

Not  long  after  Prince  /.award,   Son  of  Eihelred  II,  A»«w  Ei- 
and  Brother  of  the  King  by  the  fame  Mother,  appealed  at V3ri  """" 

U  '.L  -1  j  ,-         i      r*  Couit. 

court.     He  met  with  .1  very  civil  reception,  and  prefently  t>amlm 
demanded  juftice  againft  Goodwin,  charging  him  wrth  the 
murder  of  his  Brother  Alfred  (9).     The  King  was  well  •'""-•" 
enough  pleas'd  with  having  an  opportunity  to  piinifh  the 
Earl,   not  fo  much  perhaps  for  the  death  of  Prince  Alfred,  C<x  [win. 
as  for  what  he  had  done  in  favour  of  the  late  King.     He 
was  cited  therefore  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  what  was  al-  fffogrhoff 
ledged  againft  him.     But  Goodiuin,  who  knew  the  cove-  -J1 "f  t  a 
tous  temper  of  the  King,  wifely  diverted  the  ftorm  by  a 
magnificent  prcfcnt  before  his  tryal.     This  prefent  was  a 
Galley,  with  a  gilt  Stern,  mann'd  with  fourfcore  choice  i" 
foldiers,  every   one  of  whom  had   upon  his   arm  a  gold 
Bracelet   weighing   fixteen    ounces,     with    Helmets   and 
Swords  all  gilded,  and  a  Demijli  BartIejHX  adorn'd  with 
Gold    and    Silver,    hanging  on  his  left  fhoulder,    and  a 
Lance  of  the   fame  in  his  Right-hand.     Every  thing  in 
the   Galley    was  anfwcrable    to   this   magnificence.      By 
means  of  this  noble  prefent,  the  Earl  was  acquitted,  upon 
taking  his  oath,  he  had  no  hand  in  the  death  ot  Prince 
Alfred  (10). 

Hardicanute  did  not  long  enjoy  a  crown  he  was  un-      1041,. 
worthy  to  wear.     He  died  luddenly  in  the  third  year  ofD'jr  '/ 
his  reign  (n),  at  the  nuptial  feaft  of  a  Danijh  Lord  a;  ' ' . 
Lambeth  (12).     Perhaps  his  death  was  haflcn'd  by  poifon 
(13) :  but  his  exceffive  cruelty  and  gluttony  rendered  him 
(0  odious,  that  he  died  unlamented,  neither  was  any  in- 
quiry made  into  the  manner  of  his  death.     All  Hiftorians 
unanimoufly  agree,  he   fpent  whole  days  and   nights  in 
feafting  and  carouiing  (14).     There  is  one  however  that  Huntined, 
praifes  him  for  keeping  open  table  four  times  a  day,  and 
exclaims  againft  the  niggardlinefs  of  the  Kings  his  luccefibrs 
who  aboliih'd  fo  laudable  a  cuftom. 
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years  (15),  with  the  confent  of  the  Engli/lj^  bred  another 
difficulty,  feeing  Sweyn,  Son  ot  Canute  the  Great,  was 
ftill  alive.  It  is  true,  lie  was  reckon'd  by  fome  as  a 
Baftard.  But  befides  that  the  King  his  Father  had  not 
treated  him  as  fuch  in  the  partition  of  his  dominions,  it 
might  be  faid  in  his  favour,  he  ought  to  have  tire  lame 
privilege  with  his  Brother  Harold,  to  whom  his  being 
born  of  the  fame  Mother  was  no  obftacle  to  his  mounting 
the  throne.  It  was  therefore  no  afy  thing  to  fettle 
the  fucceflion  to  the  fatisfaction  cf  all  parties.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  to  be  feared  that,  on  this  occafion,  the 
old  animofities   between    the  two    nations  would  be  re- 


ARD1  CANUTE  leaving  no  iffue,  Ed- 
xvard,  Son  cf  Ethclred  II.  and  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  the  only  Prince  then  in  England 
that  had  any   pretenfions    to    the    crown.     It 

was  but  reafonable  the  race  of  the  Saxon  Kings  fliould  be 

reftor'd  to  the  throne  of  which   they  were  unjuftly  dif- 

poffefs'd.     But  then  it  was  no  lefs  right  to  recall  out  of 

Hungary  Prince  Edward,   Son  of  Edmond  Ironjide,  and 

place  him    on  the   throne  preferably  to  his  uncle,    who 

was  one  decree   farther  remov'd.      On  the  other  hand, 

the  uninterrupted   fucceflion  of  four  Danijh  Kings,  who 

had   poffeiTed   the   throne  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-eight 

(1)  The  Woifl  Hardy,   is  rendered  by  thofc  that  wrote  in  Latin,   by  Dtirus,  zninotbyAudax.     See  Pontanu:.   Hift.  Din.     Rafin. 

(2)  And  landed  at  Sandwich,   (even  days  before  Midfummer.      Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.   p.  365.     5.  Dttr.ehi.  p.  1 10. 

(3)  The  Perfons  employed  in  this  Affair,  were  Alfric  Archbiihop  of  Tort,  Earl  Goodwin,  Slyr  the  Steward,  Edric  lhz  Sever,  and  Trcudh  the  Execu- 
tioner :  They  cut  the  Head  oft',  and  flung  the  Body  at  firrr  into  a  Sink,  and  afterwards  into  the  'Thame:.  Malmjb.  p.  76.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  1S0.  M.  IVeJi.  Brompl. 

14)   They  pulled  it  up  in  their  Nets.      S.  Dunelm.    Malmjb.  p.  76. 

(5)  Which  cenftant  Tradition  affirms  to  be  the  Church  and  Church-yarJ  of  St.  Clement  Dane:.     Brcmpt.  p.  933. 

(6)  Of  twenty-one  thoufand  and  ninety-nine  Pounds,  tor  the  Army  ;  and  eleven  thoufand  forty-eight  Pcur.d:,  fcr  his  thirty-two  Ships.  Sax.  Ann. 
Huntingd.  p.  365.  Malmjhury  lays,  he  gave  twenty  Marks  to  every  Sailor  j  but  others  affirm,  it  was  eight  Marks  to  every  Sailer,  and  ten  cr  twelve 
Marks'to  each  of  the  Captains.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  1S0.  M.lVefi.  p.  412. 

(7)  Who  were  too  buly  and  exacting.     Malmjb.  p.  76. 

(8)  This  City,  the  Brancnium  of  Antoninus,  and  Branogenium  of  Ptolemy,  whence  called  by  the  ll'eljh  r.t  this  day,  Cair  Vrangon,  was  named  by  the 
Saxons,  IVogar-Ccjlcr,  IVcgorna-CcJlcr ,  and  rVirt-Cc/ter,  perhaps  from  the  Foreft  Wire  hard  by.  It  v.as  built  by  the  Romans,  as  a  Frontier  Town  againlf 
the  Bnton:  or  IVelp.  It  was  fene'd  formerly  with  high  Roman  Walls,  and  has  now  a  ffrongWall.  It  was  made  an  Ep-.w.pal  Set  by  Sexvfut/ui  Bimcp  of 
the  Mercian:,  in  9S0.      It  was  loon  rebuilt  alter  being  burnt  here  by  the  Dane:.     Camden. 

(9)  Simeon  of  Durham  {ays,   it  was  Alfric  Archbiihop  of  York  that  accufed  Goodwin  and  Linjir.gu:  Biihop  of  IVcrcefler  el  this  murder.   S.  Dunelm.    p.  lSc- 

(10)  This  Year  alfo,  as  Branpton  tells  us,  Hardicanute  fent  over  his  Sifter  Gunilda  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  to  whom  the  had  been  betrotii'd  in  her  Fa- 
ther's timcj  before  ihe  went,  the  King  kept  her  nuptial  Feaft  with  that  magnificence,  in  Cloaths,  Equipage,  and  Feafting,  that  Matthew  tt'e/trirrficr 
lays,  it  was  remembrcd  in  Iris  davs,  and  fung  by  Muficians  at  all  great  Entertainments.  After  the  Princefs  had  been  fome  time  in  Germany,  the  was  ac- 
cufed of  Adultery,  and  could  find,  it  leems,  no  better  Champion  than  Municon,  a  little  Page  (he  had  brought  with  her  from  England,  to  vindicate  her 
Honour.  She  took  it  fo  hcinoufly  to  be  accufed,  that  ftie  forfook  her  Hulband,  and  retired  to  a  Monaftery,  where  Ihe  ended  her  da>f-  M.  II  ri«i.  and 
Brompton. 

(11)  Or  rather  in  the  Second;  for  he  reigned  but  two  years  wanting  ten  days.     Sax.  Ann. 

(12)  (i.e.)  A  dirty  Station.     Baldwin  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  exchanging  a  Manor  with  the  Biihop  of  Rxitfter,  began  here  a  Palace  in  1 183. 

(13)  Moft  probably  he  died  in  a  drunken  Fit.     S.  Dunelm.   p.  179.     He  was  buried  in  the  old  Monaftery  in  W  inchifler  by  his  Father  Canute. 

(14)  He  allowed  his  Court  Jour  Meals  a  day.  Huntingd.  p.  365.  Knighton,  p.  2329.  John  Roufe  relates,  that  the  day  of  King  Hardicmutcs  desdh 
was  kept  by  the  Engltf/j  as  a  Holy-Day  in  his  time,  tour  hundred  y.ars  afterwards,  and  was  called  Hc?':-Tidt,  or  Hcck-lfidnejday.     De  Regih.  Anglia.  ,4 

(15)  Rapin  fays  rorty-four,  which  is  a  miftake,  for  from  Sweju'i  beigg  proclaimed  in  1014,  to  Haid:car.ut;z  death  in  1041,  was  but  twenty-feven  or 
twenty-eight  years  at  moft. 
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viv'J,  and  the  kingdom  plunged  into  its  former  calamities. 
Edward,  -Son  of  Ethelred  JI,  having  (pent  moft  part  of 
his  days  in  Normandy,  was  little  known  in  England.  Be- 
lides,  his  merit,  which  was  not  very  conspicuous,  was 
incapable  of  adding  any  thing  to  his  light.  However,  a 
fortunate  advice,  which  neceility  conftrain'd  him  to  fol- 
low, procur'd  him  a  lupport,  by  which  alone  he  was  ena- 
bled  to  maintain  his  pretenfions :  I  mean,  Karl  Goodwin. 
Though  it  was  but  a  few  months  fince,  that  Edward  had 
profecuted  this  Lord  as  the  murderer  of  his  Brother,  i  e  wa  1 
advis'd  to  court  Lis  protection,  which  he  obtained  with 
greater  cafe  than  lie  durft  have  expected.  Goodwin  was  fo 
p  i\\  erful,  and  of  fo  fuperior  a  Genius  to  the  reft  of  the 
Nobility,  that  it  would  have  been  almoft  impoffible  for 
Edward  to  fucceed  in  his  defigns,  if  he  had  not  gained  him 
to  his  intereft.  He  was  already  diftinguifhed  as  well  by 
his  merit,  as  birth,  when  Canute  the  Great  intruded  him 
with  the  command  of  the  Englijh  troops,  in  the  war 
a2.ainft  the  Vandals.  After  that  expedition,  wherein  he 
glc.rioufly  fignalized  himfelf,  Canute  made  him  Earl  of 
font,  Suffix,  and  Surrey,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
Tbyra,  Siller  of  Earl  Ulpbon,  to  whom  Canute  had  given 
his  own  Sifter  Ejlrith,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy (1 ).  Goodwin  had  by  his  wife  a  Son,  drown'd  in  the 
Thames  by  an  unruly  horfe.     His  fecond  wife  was  Gith,     In  fine,  he  omitted  nothing  that  could  inflame  the  rage 


ble  to  the  Englijh,  they  not  only  place  on  the  throne  a     1041. 
Prince  ot  their  own  Nation,  but  alio  deliver  themfelves 
from  the  fear  of  falling  again  under  the  dominion  of  the 
foreigners. 

In  the  general-affembly  above-mention 'd,  to  which,  in  Goodwin's 
all  likelihood,  the   Danes  being  then  without  a  Leader,  Speech  a- 
were  not  called,  Goodwin   ftrenuoufly  haiansu'd,  to  de-^f"^ 

n  1       r'      r  7      1,     1  r  ,  ,  e  ■      Danes. 

monitrate  to  the  Englijh,  "  that  a  favourable  opportunity 
"  now  offered,  to  free  themfelves  from  the  oppreflions 
"  under  which  they  had  groaned  for  fo  many  years.  He 
"  defciib'd  with  his  natural  eloquence,  the  calamities 
"  their  country  was  overwhelm'd  with,  whilft  in  fub- 
"  jerftion  to  foreigners.  He  difplayed  the  extreme  pride 
"  of  the  Danes,  who,  not  content  with  fharing  the  king- 
"  dom  with  the  Englijl),  treated  them  like  fo  many  flaves. 
"  He  called  to  their  remembrance  the  fad  times,  when 
"  an  Englijhman  and  a  Dane  meeting  on  a  Bridge,  the 
"  former  durft  not  ftir  a  ftcp  till  the  latter  was  paffed 
"  over.  That  if  an  Englijhman  did  not  make  a  low  re- 
"  verence  to  a  Dane,  he  was  fure  to  be  foundly  cudgel'd. 
"  To  all  thele  miferies  he  added  that  of  the  exceffive 
"  taxes  they  had  been  oblig'd  to  pay,  particularly  Dane- 
"  Gelt  (6),  which  was  impos'd  for  no  other  end  but  to 
"  fatisfy  the  infatiable  avarice  of  their  greedy  Mafters." 


Sifter  of  Sweyn,  who  was  King  of  Denmark  after  the 
death  of  Hardicanute.  By  this  wife  he  had  feven  Sons, 
Harold,  Tojion,  Swane,  Ulnoth,  Gurth,  Elfgar,  Lewin, 
and  a  daughter,  nam'd  Editha.  His  credit  with  Canute 
the  Great;  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  ;  his  ncble  allian- 
ces; his  dignities  of  Earl  of  Kent,  Duke  oiWeffex,  and 
High-Trealurer,  conferred  on  him  by  King  Harold;  and 
lailly  the  government  of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Hereford,  in  the  hands  of  his  eldeft  Son,  had  railed  his 


of  the   Englijh.     This   harangue  wrought  fo   upon   the  Bmmpton. 

Hearers,  that  it   was   refolved,    no   Dane  for  the  future  &&  refoh* 

fhould  ever  fit  on  the  throne  of  England.     Some  add,  the'r,r'r/w"'. 

r     ,  ,        ..  iii,-i  ,1  Danes,  and 

enumeration  of   the  calamine.;  they  had  fo  long  groan  d  do  fi. 
under,  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  their  minds,  that  with 
one  confent,  they  came  to  a  refolution   to  drive  all  the 
Danes  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  accordingly  put  it  in  exe- 
cution forthwith. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  paflages  in  the  whole  Tie  diff.nl. 


"uch  a  degree,  that  it   would  hardly  admit  of    Englijh  Hiftory  ;  which  way  foever  it  is  view'd,    infur- ,'"'"tt" 
.     His  intereft  was  fomewhat  eclips'd  in  the     mountable  difficulties  occur.     In  the  firft  place  it  is  hard  ,£$*$,, 


fortune  to  II; 
any  addition, 
reign   of  Hardicanute ;  but  he  had  the  addrefs  to  divert     to  conceive,  how  in  a  general-affembly  of  the  kingdom,  Hijhry. 


the  danger  he  was  threatned  with.  How  great  a  grudge 
foever  the  late  King  bore  Goodwin,  he  was  fuch  an  enemy 
to  bufinels,  that  lie  could  not  refolve  to  undergo  the  ne- 
ceilary  fatigue  of  governing  a  large  kingdom,  but  left  all 
to  his  management,  as  knowing  him  to  be  the  moft  able 
of  his  fubjects.      Goodwin  knew  fo  well  how  to  improve 


it  was  poffible  to  come  to  a  refolution  to  deftroy  all  the 
Danes,  and  much  more,  how  it  came  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Englijl)  to  put  it  in  practice.  The  Danes  alone 
were  in  a  manner  poiTeffed  of  all  the  eaftern  and  northern 
Counties,  and  in  Mercia,  that  is,  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  were  as  numerous  as  the  Englijl).     Four  Kings 


£dward 

premises  to 
marry 

Goodwin'* 
daughter. 


He  is  pro- 
claimed 
Kin  ■ 

Malmib. 


Say..  Ann. 
Aiirid  Ric- 
valltnns. 
S.  Dunelm. 
lngulph. 


thele  favourable  junctures  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  of  their  nation   had  fucceflively   reign'd,    who  far  from 

Nobles  and  People,  that  his  power  far  exceeded  that  of  humbling  them,  had  no  doubt  mown  them  great  favour, 

all  the  other  Englijh  Lords.     From  what  has  been  faid,  and  given  them  the  fuperiority.     And  yet,  without  any 

it  plainly  appears  how  neceffary  Goodwins  affiftance  was,  extraordinary  event,  except  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  a 

in  order   to  Edward's  mounting  the  throne,  though  his  Prince  of  little  merit  and  reputation,  the  Englijl}  are  faid 

pretenfions   had    been    ftill  better   grounded.      However,  to  become  on  a  fudden  fuperior.     But  this  is  not  all,  'tis 

Goodwin  was  not  one  that  neglected  "his  own,  in  promoting  affirm'd,  this  fuperiority  was  fo  great  as  to  enable  them 

the  intereft  of  others.     Before  he  engaged  in  Edzvard's  to  expel  all  the  Danes  out  of  the  kingdom.     How  is  it 

caufe,  he  required  certain  conditions,  and  made  him  fwear  poffible  to  believe,  the  Danes  fhould  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 

to  marry  his  daughter  Editha.    The  Prince  complied  with  thus  mafter'd,  without  making  the  leaf!  reffiftance?  For 


i  plied 
thele  term?,  notwithftanding  his  inward  reluctance  to  ef- 
poufe  the  daughter  of  a  Man,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
the  murderer  of  his  Brother  Alfred. 

As  foon  as  Goodwin  had  received  from  Edward  the 
affurances  lie  demanded,  he  conven'd  a  general-affem- 
bly (2),  where,  by  his  management,  that  Prince  was  ac- 


1  Pontanus. 


it  does  not  appear,  there  was  any  war  or  commotion  in 
the  kingdom  on  this  occafion.  The  Danijlj  Hiftorians  i 
make  tire  matter  ftill  more  improbable.  They  fay,  all  the  Meurfius. 
Danes  in  England  were  mafiacred  in  one  night  by  the 
treachery  of  Harold  Son  of  Goodxuin,  who  ordered  all  the 
Danijh  foldiers  to  march  out  of  the  garifons,  under  pre- 


knowledged  (3)  and  proclaimed  King  (4),  with  unanimous  tence  of   folemnizing  the  funeral  of  the  late  King  (7). 

confent  (5).      It  was  happy  for  the  Englijl),   there  was  But  this  account  has  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  truth : 

then   in   the   kingdom   never  a  Prince  of  the  family  of  for,  in  the  firft  place,  Harold,  who  was  then  very  young, 

Canute  the  Great,  whom  the  Danes  might  have  fet  up  in  had   no  fhare  in  the  government,  and  confequently  could 

oppofition   to  Edward.     If  Sweyn  King  of  Norway  had  give  no  fuch  orders  to  the  Danijh  officers.     In  the  next 


been  on  the  fpot  to  head  the  Danes,  it  may  reafonably 
be  prefum'd,  either  that  his  pretenfions  would  have 
caufed  a  civil  war,  or  England  been  once  more  divided 
into  two  kingdoms.  Without  doubt,  the  Danes  would 
never  have    fuffer'd    the  rights   of  the   royal    family  of 


place,  how  was  it  poffible  that  all  the  Englijl)  Hiftorians, 
Brampton  only  excepted,  who  however  fays  much  leli  of 
the  matter,  fhould  agree  to  pals  over  in  filence  fo  remarka- 
ble an  event?  Nay,  how  could  they  write  their  Hiftorics 
without  ever  making  the  leaft  allufion  to  it.     If 'tis  ob- 
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Denmark,   four  Princes   whereof  had  fucceflively  fat  on  jected,  they  were  filent,  as  afham'd  of  their  Nation  for  fo 

the  throne,  to  be  thus  deftroy 'd.     On  the  other  hand,  barbarous  an  action,  what  is  the  reafon  they  had  not  the 

the  Englijl)  were  fo  averfe  to  a  Danijh  government,  that  fame  fcruple  with  regard  to  the  Maflacre  in  the  reign  of 

probably  they  would  have  ventured  all  to  free  themfelves  Ethelred  ?  Thcfe  are  difficulties  that  are  not  eafily  to  be 

from  that  yoke.    But  the  prelent  juncture  proving  favoura-  clear'd.     There  feems,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  a  plaufible  way 

(1)  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  other!  fay,  that  Goodwin's  firft  Wife  was  Canute's  Sifter  ;  but  according  to  Pcntanus,  (lie  was  only  Sifter  to  Vlplm,  Brother-in-law 
to  Canute,  which  is  moft  probable.      Safin.     See  Malmjb. 

(2)  At  Gilingeham,  or  London.     Malmjb.  p.  So.  .  . 

(3)  And  chol'en  by  the  Clergy  and  People,  lngulph.  p.  62.  Sax.  Ann.  M.  Wejlm.  p.  41:,  &c.  He  was  advanced  to  the  Thrcne,  chiefly  through  the 
Intereft  of  Leofrie  Earl  of  Chejtcr,  of  Goodwin  Earl  of  Weffcx,  and  Living  Bifhop  of  Worctjler.     Ingulf  h.  ibid.    Knighton. 

(4)  He  was  crowned  at //'/ncir/rer,  in  1042.  on  Eafter-day.     Malmjb.   p.  So.    Sax.  Ann.    S.  Dunelm.  .„.-,,      ■ ,.      - 

(5)  Bromfton  and  feme  others  relate  this  Matter  otherwife  :  Upon  Harduanute's  death,  Alfred,  (whom  feme  afllrm  to  be  (lain  in  II.:-  a  .  lorrs  m  Har- 
(foafiure's  reign)  being  invited  into  England,  Goodwin  reprefented  to  the  Lords  that  he  was  coming  with  great  Number,  of  I  at,  r.  whom  he  had 
premifed  to  give  Eftates.  Upon  which  Goodwin  was  lent  to  meet  him  at  Southampton,  where,  in  order  to  make  way  to  the  Ci  it.  :  h):  1  wn  Son  by 
Canute's  dauehter,  he  ferved  him  in  the  barbarous  manner  before  related  in  the  reign  of  Harold.  The  Englijh  Nobles,  wh<  h  id  not  appu  Vcd  ot  this 
Treachery  of  Goodwin's,  vowed  revenge,  which  Goodwin  being  informed  of,  fled  into  Denma,  k,  and  his  Eitate  in  England  was  conf.U  ted.     Aircr  this, 

-the  Fnvhlh  fent  over  to  Edward,  to  defire  him  to  come  and  take  poflemon  of  the  Crown.  Shortly  alter  his  cor.  natl  a,  <-  d%,  ir.  ■  mg  of  K.ng  Ed- 
wani's  gracious  temper,  return'd  into  England,  to  petition  tor  his  Pardon  and  Eftate  again,  and  was  acculrd  by  the  Ktil  bef  r<  an  .1!  n  blj  held  at  Lon- 
d,,:,  ot  his  Brother  Alfred's  murder.  But  with  much  ado,  by  the  Intercellion  ot  Uofnc  and  other  Peers,  the  matter  was  made  up,  and  t  was  reftorcd  to 
all  his  Lands.     Enmfton  Cbron.  p.  934,  fife.    Huntingdon  agrees  in  the  main  with  this  relation,  but   fays,  that  Goodwin  mui  d,   becjuic   lie 

thought  him  of  too  high  a  Spirit  to  marry  his  daughter,  whom  he  aimed  to  make  Queen  of  England,  by  marrying  her  to  Edward,  an  eafy  and  fimple 
Prince.     But  this,  Milton  oblervcs,   is  contrary  to  all  records.  -..■.,  . 

(6)  This  Tax  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  Pounds  a  year.  King  Edward  relcafcd  the  Nation  of  this  heavy  burden  in  the  year  1051.  The  cccafion  of 
his  fo  doing,  though  related  by  Jngulphnt,  will  l'carcc  be  credited.      As  the  King  wascne  day  brought  to  fee  the  huge  h..  p  of  W  collected  by  this 

Tax,   he  ftarted  back  as  in  a  treat  Fright,  and  being  alked  the  Reafon,  protefted  he  faw  the  Demi  capering  and  dancing  o»er  the     [oney.      Upon  which 
hecidered  it  to  be  all  paid  back  to  the  People,  and  Dane-Gelt  to  be  aboliflied  forever,  after  it  had  been  paid  thirty-eight  year-,      lngulph.  p.  05.     Edit. 

(-')  Eaque  nox,  exiguo  temporis  momento,   vetuftam  Danorum  doroinationem,  ac  Icngo  multcque  Majorum  fudore  &  fingvpe  partum  lrrpe  iurn  ita 
mdedit,  ut  vix  unau am  poflea  Daqos  fartuu*  relpexeiit.     f  int.  in  iKfi  Mag.  Bt/ii.  1.  v.  An,  1045.  Kaptn. 
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20.     EDWARD    II  r.    the  Confeffot: 
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King  Ed- 
u'ard'j  Cha 
rafter. 


Ailrcd. 
p.  So. 


The  State  of 
tbc  Court. 


to  refolve  them,  namely,  to  accufe  the  Hiflon'ans,  as  well 
EngUJh  as  Danijh,  of  not  telling  the  whole  truth,  or  ag- 
gravating the  facts  they  relate.  But  by  this  courfc,  we 
run  into  (till  greater  difficulties.  Jt  is  moil  certain,  finca 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffbr,  the 
Danes  have  heen  lb  far  from  making  any  figure  in  Eng- 
land, that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  hiftory  any  more 
than  if  they  had  never  heen  known,  though  juft  before 
they  were  matters  o\  the  whole  kingdom.  But  whence 
could  proceed  fo  fudden  a  fall,  or  rather,  how  could  they 
all  vanifh  in  a  moment,  if  neither  expelled  nor  maHacied? 
Hittorians  do  not  fay,  war  was  made  againft  them,  their 
ftrong-holds  taken,  and  they  brought  under  new  laws. 
But,  all  on  a  fudden,  thele  fo  powerful  and  formidable 
Danes  arc  redue'd  to  nothing,  in  the  reign  of  a  Prince  the 
nioft  unwarlike  that  had  ever  fat  on  the  throne.  Theft 
are  hiftorical  difficulties,  the  dilution  whereof  I  am  fore'd 
to  leave  to  others.     But  to  return  to  Edward. 

He  was  a  Prince  of  a  weak  conflitution,  and  a  narrow 
genius,  not  at  all  qualified  to  rule  a  large  kingdom.  His 
unfleadinefs  on  important  occafions,  his  inability  in  pub- 
lick  affairs,  and  his  continual  attachment  to  trifles,  gave 
the  Nobles  opportunity  of  afliiming  an  alrnofl:  fovercign 
power.  As  foon  as  they  perceived  the  weaknefs  of  this 
Prince,  they  became  fo  arbitrary  in  their  governments, 
that  they  obeyed  the  King's  orders  no  farther  than  was 
confident  with  their  own  interelt.  Earl  Goodwin  efpeci- 
ally  ufurp'd  by  degrees  fo  great  an  authority,  that  he  had 
alrnofl  the  fame  deference  paid  him  as  the  King  himfclf. 
Perhaps  the  meannefs  of  Edward's  genius  was  the  princi- 
pal motive  of  his  procuring  him  the  crown,  to  the  end 
lie  might  govern  in  his  name.  Neverthelefs,  how  fair 
foever  the  King  carried  it  towards  him,  in  his  heart  he 
utterly  hated  him  and  his  whole  family.  This  was  the 
true  reafon  of  his  deferring  his  marriage  with  Editba  as 
long  as  he  could.  But  as  he  flood  in  fear  of  the  Earl,  he 
durfl  not  break  his  word  with  him  ;  and  therefore  after 
flaying  two  years  on  feveral  pretences,  he  efpoufed  his 
daughter,  according  to  his  promife.  However,  he  did 
not  confummate  the  marriage,  fo  great  was  his  averfion 
to  all  that  belong'd  to  Goodwin.  The  Queen,  who  was 
a  perfon  of  ftricT:  virtue,  and  endow'd  with  a  greatnefs  of 
Soul,  bore  this  ufage  with  a  wonderful  patience.  Inftead 
of  complaining  of  her  hard  treatment,  fhe  never  open'd 
her  mouth  about  it;  but  finding  it  was  not  in  her  power 
to  gain  the  affef5tion  of  the  King  her  Husband,  diverted 
her  thoughts  with  fludy  and  afls  of  devotion  ( i ).  The 
author  of  the  life  of  Edward  pretends,  this  Prince  made 
a  vow  of  chaftity,  long  before  his  marriage,  and  perfuaded 
the  Queen  to  do  the  like.  But  Malmsbury  does  not  know 
what  to  think  of  this  ftrange  proceeding,  and  fhews  a 
ftrona;  inclination  to  believe,  Edward's  hatred  to  Goodwin 
was  the  real  caufe  of  his  abftaining  from  his  daughter. 
He  durfl  not  venture  however  to  divorce  her,  for  fear  the 
Earl,  by  whofe  Intereft  he  had  mounted  the  throne, 
might  ftill  have  it  in  his  power  to  depofe  him,  or  at  leaft 
create  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For  this  reafon  he 
continued  to  conceal,  in  all  other  refpefts,  his  averfion 
to  him,  and  even  to  heap  favours  on  him,  in  expectation 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fhew  his  refentment.  But 
he  did  not  confider  his  diffimulation  increafed  the  Earl's 
credit  with  the  people,  who  imagining  he  was  in  great 
favour  with  the  King,  more  firmly  adher'd  to  him.  Good- 
win wifely  improved  thefe  advantages,  and  became  every 
day  more  formidable  to  the  King,  by  the  great  number  of 
friends  he  acquir'd.  In  all  probability,  he  would  have 
grown  in  time,  as  powerful  as  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace 
were  formerly  in  France,  if  he  had  not  met  with  a  coun- 
ter-weight, which  prevented  his  rifing  to  that  degree  of 
power,  fo  fatal  to  the  royal  authority  ;  I  mean,  Siward 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Leofric  Duke  of  Mcrcia. 
Siward  had  the  reputation  of  the  braveft  and  moft  worthy 
Peer  in  the  kingdom.  His  excellent  qualities  gave  him 
great  authority  at  court,  and  among  the  Northumbrians., 
who  were  under  his  government.  Leofric  was  univerlally 
efteemed  and  refpecled  for  his  merit.  His  power  was  lb 
great  in  Mcrcia,  that  he  was  more  a  King  there  than  Ed- 


ward himfclf.  Thefe  two  Lords  uniting  together,  to  pre 
vent  Goodwin  from  foaring  too  high,  firmly  adher'd  to  the 
pci  ion  of  the  King,  and  endeavoured  to  the  utmofl  of  their 
power,  to  fupport  his  authority.  Without  their  affif- 
tance,  Edward,  who  was  naturally  weak,  would  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  fccuie  himlelf  againft  the  artifices 
of  fo  able  and  powerful  a  fuhiect  a,  Goodwin.  Thus  mat- 
ters flood  at  the  court  of  England,  during  the  firft  years 
of  this  reign.  It  was  neceflary  to  premife  this,  for  the 
better  undei  Handing  the  fcqucl. 

Edward,  to  whom  is  given  the  glorious  titles  of  Saint  Eivmi 
and  Confeflbr,  mounted  the  throne  with  difpofitions  re-  './"'   /  * 
pugnant  to  fan&ity.     Beftdes  his  hatred  to  Goodwin  and  bit  M#btr 
his  own  wife,  he  cherifhed  in  his  breaft  againft  his  Mo-  «HberEJIaUt 
thcr  a  defire  of  revenge,   which  agreed  no  better  with  the§^JT 
maxims  of  the  gofpel.     It  is  true,  his  Mother  who  had 
never  any  great  affection  for  him,  had  done  enough  to  ex- 
af'peratc   her  Son   in   marrying  Canute  the  Great,  mortal 
enemy  of  her  firft  Husband.     She  had  moreover  given  her 
confent,  that  the  children  of  her  fecojid  marriage  fliould 
fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England,  which  (hewed  but  little 
friendfhip  for  thofe  of  the  firft.      This  thing  made  lb  deep 
an  impreffion  on  Edward's  mind,  that  all  her  endeavours 
afterwards  to  procure  him  the  throne,   were  not  able  to 
efface  it.     As  foon  as  he  found  it  in  his  power  to  make 
her  feel  the  effecls  of  his  refentment,  he  delay 'd  not  to 
fatisfy  his  paffion.      On  a  fudden,   when  fhe  leaft  expected 
it,   he  came   to  ll'inchejhr,  where  her  trcafures  lay,  and 
without  fhewing  the  leaft  regard  for  her,  ftript  her  of  All, 
leaving  her  only  a  moderate  penfion  for  her  fubfiftence  (2). 
Thus   this  Princels,    widow  of  two   Kings,  Mother  of Sjx  A 
two  more,  and  daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Normandy  little     1042/ 
inferior  to  a  King,  law  herfelf  in  the  latter  end  of  her 
days,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  by  the  rigour  of  her  own 
Son  (t). 

But  Edward  was  not  content  with  fhewing,  by  this  aft  AnJntaim 
of  violence,  the  little  regard  and  aft'e&ion  he  had  for  his^^',",' 
Mother.  Several  Hiftorians  allure  us,  he  moreover  caufed  Trial, 
her  to  be  accufed  of  Incontinence  with  Alwin  Bifbop  of n'  "T^ 


W 


Knighton. 


inchejler.      They  even  fay,  that,  regardleis  of  her  qua-  ,, 
r.       1  riii  I  ?      1  .        t  ,     Camden, 

lity,  lie  was  fo  hard-hearted  as  to  make  her  undergo  the 

Ordeal  trial.  This  trial  confifted  in  obliging  the  party 
accus'd  to  walk  bare-foot  and  hood-wink'd  over  nine  red- 
hot  Plough-fha  res.  It  is  pretended,  Emma  came  off  un- 
hurt, and  gave  in  memory  of  this  deliverance  nine  Manors 
to  the  next  monaftery  (4).  But,  we  have  juft  obferved, 
fhe  had  none  left  to  give.  However  this  be,  fhe  palled 
ten  years  in  the  fad  condition  fhe  was  reduced  to  by 
the  King  her  Son,  living  in  IVinchrJler  as  a  fort  of 
prifon,  from  whence  fhe  was  delivered  by  her  death  in 
1052   (5). 

Whilft  Edward  was  thus  venting  his  refentment  upon  s  fc 
his  Mother,  he  received  certain  advice,  that  a  great  ftorm  of  Norway 
was  gathering  in  the  North.  Sweyn  King  of  Norway, Pr't1""" 
Son  of  Canute  the  Great,  defining  to  profecute  his  claim  '^l"fc\ 

1  c  n       1        1  ■  England. 

to  the  crown  ot  England,  was  preparing  for  an  invafion  s.  Dundm. 
with  all  expedition,  which  put  the  Englijh  in  dread  of  theHovei« 
like  miferies,  they  had  fo  long  experienced,  and  from  which 
for  fome  time  they  had  been  happily  freed.     Edward,  who 
was  no  lefs  terrified  than  his  fubjeds,  made  fome  prepara- 
tions to  repulfe  an  attack  which  he  was  extremely  alarmed 
at  (6).     Gunilda,  niece  of  Canute  the  Great,  fell  a  facri-  qmUi 
fice  to  his  fears.     She  was  conftrained   to  abandon  the  iani/btJ, 
kingdom  and  her  family,  to  prevent  her  contriving  fome 
plot  in  favour  of  the  Danes.     But  by  an  unexpected  happi-     1 0+, 
nefs,  a  war,  which  fuddenly  arofe  between  the  Kings  of  Norway  arj 
Denmark  and   Norway,  broke  the  meafures  of  the  latter,  "*>»>«* 
and  brought  peace  to  the  Englijh  contrary  to  their  expedta-  "' 
tion.     Some  time  after,  Sweyn  was  depofed  by  Magnus  Son 
of  Ola'us  the  Alartyr,  whom  Canute  the  Great  had  di^oC- 
fefled  of  Nonvay.     Magnus  was  no  fooner  niafter  of  that 
kingdom,  but  he  carried  the  war  into  Denmark  ;   with 
intent  to  dethrone  the  King,  whofe  name  was  alio  Sweyn. 
This  laft  demanding  atliftance  of  England,   Goodwin  was  3.  DuSdro, 
of  opinion,  that  to  keep  up  the  war  between  thefe  two 
Princes,   an  aid   of  fifty  fail  fhould  be  fent  him.      But 
Siward  and  Leofric,  for  reafons  unknown,  prevented  the 


(1)  Ingulpbus  fays,  the  was  not  only  the  moft  beautiful,  chafte,  humble  and  modeft  Lady  of  her  time,  but  alfo  very  learned,  infomuch  that  he  tells  u% 
when  he  was  but  a  Bey,  and  lived  at  court  with  his  father,  fhe  was  ufed  to  meet  him  coming  from  fchool,  and  took  delight  in  pofing  him  n"t  Daly  ia. 
Grammar,  but  in  Logick  alio.  And  when  fhe  had  done,  would  order  her  fervant  to  give  him  fome  pieces  of  Money.  He  farther  fays,  ihe  had  nothing  <'t" 
her  Father  in  her.     Whence  it  was  become  a  faying,  Stent  Spina  Re/am,  genuit  Goodwinus  Editham.    Ingul.  p.  6z.    Edit.  CaU.    See  Ailred  RicvalU 
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(2) Prscepit  fufheienter  ei  neceffaria  miniilrari.     M.Wejlm.  p.  415. 

(3)  This,  Edward  did  by  the  advice  of  the  Earls  Leofric,  Good-aim,  and  Siward.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  1S2.    Homed. 

(4)  In  Wincbefter. 

(5)  This  trial  of  Emma  is  related  by  Bromptm  and  Knighton,  and  embelliihed  with  fome  trivial  circumftances  by  Harpsfeld.  They  tell  a&,  Robert  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  Norman,  (whom  Edward  had  brought  over  with  him)  acculed  the  Queen  of  confenting  to  the  death  of  her  Son  Alfred,  ofendea-- 
vouring  to  poilon  her  Son  Edward,  and  of  maintaining  an  infamous  commerce  with  Eiihop  Attain.  For  which  (he  was  condemned  by  a  Council  held  obi 
purpofe  to  purge  herfelf  by  the  trial  of  Fire  Ordeal,  as  fhe  had  offered  to  do,  and  as  it  is  related  above.  But  this  whole  matter  admits  of  great  Difputes, 
far  Malmjbury,  Florence  of '  ll'orcefter,  Huntingdon,  Hweden,  and  IVeftminjler,  who  lived  neareft  the  time,  fay  not  a  word  of  this  miraeuluas  purgation. 
Then  again  Brampton  fays,  Robert  immediately  fled  the  kingdom  ;  whereas  he  went  net  of}",  as  Malmjburv  allures  us,  till  leveral  years  after  upon  another 
occafion,  as  we  Dial!  fee  :  Moreover  he  could  not  be  Archbjlhop  then,  fince  Edjius  lived  till  1050,  which  was  three  years  after  Alwin's  death,  I'acordmg 
to  Flor.  JVejl.  Homed.  Cbron.  Mailr.)  whom  Brompton  fuppofes  to  be  alive  at  the  trial,  for  he  lays,  he  alio  gave  nine  Manors  to  the  Church  of  tVmebcJler. 
The  Saxon  Annals  fay,  Edjius  died  in  1047,  and  Ahoin  in  1045  i  an-'3  therefore  Robert  could  not  be  Archbiihop  till  two  years  after  his  death,  according  to 
the  Annals.     Thus  this  whole  itory  feems  to  be  a  mere  fiction. 

(6)  He  west  ta  Sandwich  with  thirty-rive  Ship,    Sax,  Aim, 
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council  from  coming  to  this  refolution.     For  want  of  this 
afliftance,  Siueyn  was  dethroned,  but  reftored  to  his  king- 
dom, after  the  death  of  his  enemy. 
»^n    -n.         The  troubles  in  Denmark  hindered  not  the  Danijh  Py- 
Pyrin,  malt  rates  from  putting  to  Sea,  and  carrying  terror  to  the  tng- 
aDejcmton  fcjfr  COafls.     In  the  year  1046,  twenty-five  Sail  of  Danes 
Sax' a"*'      arrived  unexpectedly  at  Sandwich,  from  whence  they  car- 
Huntingi     ried  off  a  great  booty.     Then  failing  for  EJJix,  they  car- 
ried away  great  numbers  of  Slaves  of  both  Sexes,  and  all 
conditions.     The  Engiijh  were  extremely  terrified  ;  but 
Goodwin,  Siward,  and  Leofric  took  fo  juft  meafures  that 
die  Danes,  alarm'd  in  their  turn,  haitily  retired,  and  car- 
ried their  ravages  elfewhere. 
Swan    iti        The  rctreat  of  tne  Danijh  Py  rates  did  not  entirely  reftore 
Sm  >f£ar!   peace  to  the  kingdom,  the  coafts  being  that  fame  year  in- 
Goodwin      fefted  by  a  new  enemy.     Swane,  Son  of  Goodwin,  having 
Sax^Ann.     deflowered  an  Abbefs  (1),  with  whom  he  was  in  love, 
Huntingd.     and  not  daring  to  flay  in  England  after  fuch  an  a£t,  reti- 
S.  Dunelm.   rer\  jnto  £)enmar&,  where  he  in  vain  expected  his  pardon, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Earl   his  Father.      But  whether 
Goodwin  was  willing  lie  fhould  be  chaftifed,  or  found  the 
King  inexorable,  Swane  was  not  able  to  procure  a  pardon 
fo  foon  as  lie  imagined.     When  he  law,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  he  was  made  to  wait  for  it  a  long  while,  he 
mann'd  eight  Ships,  and  made  open  war  upon  the  Engiijh, 
plundering  the  Merchants,  and  committing  fuch  barbarities 
„t    .,  .       on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sea-coafts,  as  exceeded  thofe  of 
the  Engiift    the  moft  cruel  enemies.      His  infolence  gave  Goodwin's 
Caajls.  enemies  a  great  advantage,  who  took  occafion  from  thence 

to  exafperate  the  King  more  and  more  againft  the  Earl 
and  his  Family.  He  himfelf  was  in  great  perplexity  a- 
bout  this  affair.  He  was  not  willing  to  appear  openly  for 
his  Son,  left:  he  fhould  be  charged  with  abetting  his  rebel- 
lion. On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  but  be  extremely 
concerned  at  Swane's  being  confidered  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Publick.  To  free  himfelf  from  this  fituation,  he  defired 
Earl  Beorn,  Son  of  Ulphon  and  FJirith,  Sifter  of  Canute 
the  Great,  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  King  in  behalf  of 
his  rebellious  Son.  Though  Beorn  had  openly  declared 
againft  Swane,  he  was  prevailed  with  by  Goodwin  to  fpeak 
to  the  King,  who  complied  with  his  requeft  upon  certain 
.  conditions.  The  matter  being  thus  in  a  fair  way,  Beorn 
B:ot'ii.!  "  wcnt  t0  Swane,  to  perfuade  him  to  fubmit  to  the  King's 
mercy  ;  but  Beorn  was  ill  rewarded  for  his  pains.  Swane 
imagining  the  Earl  was  come  to  betray  him,  flew  him 
with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be  thrown  in- 
to the  Sea  (2).  This  brutal  action  prevented  a  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  prefent.  But  the  King  forgave  him  after- 
wards, notwithftanding  the  complication  of  his  crimes : 
So  much  did  this  weak  Prince  ftand  in  fear  of  Goodwin's 
revenging  himfelf,  in  cafe  he  continued  inflexible.  Thus 
Goodwin,  tho'  hated  by  the  King,  obtain'd  as  many  fa- 
vours as  if  he  had  been  really  beloved  by  him.  But  thefe 
favours,  inftead  of  producing  a  mutual  affection,  ferved 
only  to  foment  their  dif-union.  The  Earl  did  not  think 
himfelf  at  all  obliged  to  the  King  for  Benefits  proceeding 
from  the  fole  motive  of  Fear  ;  and  the  King  increafed  his 
hatred,  in  proportion  as  he  was  fore'd  to  conceal  it. 

Befides   the  private  refentment  of  the   King   towards 
1048.    Q00jw;n^  the  Earl   had  alfo  to  deal  with  other  enemies, 
ttrtftoftbc    who  were  continually  ftirring  up  that  Prince  againft  him. 
Normans      I  mean  the  Normans,  who  were  very  numerous  at  court, 
™  and  in  great  credit  there.     Thefe  looked  upon  Goodwin  as 

Malmft.  a  profefs'd  enemy,  becaufe  he  loudly  complained  of  the 
Ingulph.  great  regard  the  King  had  for  them,  and  made  no  fcruple 
to  fay,  they  would  foon  become  as  troublefome  as  the 
Danes.  His  complaints  were  not  altogether  groundlefs. 
Edward,  who  was  educated  among  the  Normans,  went  in- 
to all  their  manners,  and  exprefs'd  fuch  an  affedtion  for 
them,  as  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  the  Engiijh.  The  Norman 
language  was  more  generally  fpoken  at  court  than  the 
Saxon.  The  King's  favour  to  the  Normans  rendering  them 
infolent,  they  would  have  all  the  World  cringe  to  them. 
They  who  could  not  bring  themfelves  to  this,  feldom 
fail'd  of  feeling  the  effects  of  their  refentment.  Goodwin 
was  of  this  number.  He  believed  he  was  powerful  enough 
to  fupport  himfelf  without  their  afliftance.  Inftead  of 
feeking  their  protection,  lie  affected  by  his  continual  rail- 
leries to  fhew,  he  thought  it  not  in  their  power  to  hurt 


him.     Robert,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  of  all  the  Nor-  Arcbbifi.  < 
man',  was  in  ereateft  credit   at  court.     The  King   had  '-'  Can  ' 

7  o  o  bury    enttnt 

taken  iiim  from  a  Monaftery  in  Normandy  (3)  to  pro-  to  Goodwin 
mote  him  to  the  Bifhoprick  of  London,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  to  the  great  regret  of  fe- 
veral  Engiijh  Bifhops,  who  afpired  to  that  dignity.  This 
Prelate,  who  was  naturally  haughty,  and  whom  the  royal 
favour  made  ftill  more  arrogant,  kept  no  meafures  with 
Goodwin,  who,  on  his  part,  (hewed  the  utmoft  contempt 
for  him.  The  Archbifhop,  incens'd  to  fee  himfelf  thus 
treated,  made  ufe  of  all  his  addrefs  to  have  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation put  on  all  the  Earl's  actions,  and  to  inflame  the 
King's  hatred  to  him  to  a  higher  degree. 

Matters  ftanding  thus  at  court,  an  accident  happened  Earl  if  i  w 
when  leaft  expected,  which  brought  Earl  Goodwin  to  the  J^^E^ 
brink  of  deftruction,  and  gave  the  King  room  at  laft.to  Ma) 
difcover  his  enmity  to  him.     Eujiace,  Earl  of  Bpulogne  Sax-  Ann. 
(4),  being  come  to  vifit  the  King  his  Brother-in-law,  was^.'r'tll;,, 
honourably  and  kindly  received,   Edward  having  a  parti-  and  the 
cular  affection  for  him.     Some  time  after,  as  he  was  on  'Tmmjmti 
the  road,  in  his  return  to  France,  one  of  his  people,  who  5aX  "J^, 
was  fent  before  to   provide  lodgings  at   Dover,  pick'd  a  Malmib. 
quarrel  with  a  townfman  and  killed  him  (5).     This  acci- 
dent  making  a  great  noife  among  the  inhabitants,  they 
ran  to  arms,  to  feize  the  Murderer,  who   flood   upon  his 
defence,  with   fome  of  the  Earl's  domellicks  that  were 
with  him.     Eujiace,  entering  the  town  in  the  midft  of 
this  tumult,  and  feeing  his  people  attacked,  was  obliged  to 
take  their  part,  without  having  time  to  enquire  into  the 
occafion  of  the  quarrel.      But  being  overpowered   with 
numbers,  twenty  of  his  retinue  were  killed  on  the  fpot, 
and   himfelf  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.     Inrag'd  at 
this  affront,  he  returned  to  the  King  at  Gkuccjicr,   where  KtianarM 
the  court  then  refided,  and  loudly  demanded  fatisfaclion.     J 
Edward,  willing  to  do  him  juftice,  ordered   Goodwin  to 
march  immediately  with  fome  forces,  and  chaftife  the  rio- 
ters that  were  under  his  government.      But   inftead  ofGooJ'vn 
obeying  the  King's  order,  the  Earl  warmly  replied,  "  h/  '/  ,  '^:.*_ 
"  was  not   the  cuftom  in  England  to  punifh  people  un- S.  Dundmt 
"  heard,    and   the    rights  and   privileges  of  the   fubjects  B'c™rt'- 
"  ought  not  to  be  violated  ;  that   the   accufed  fhould  be 
"  fummoned,  and   make  fatisfaclion  with  their  bodies  or 
"  eftates  if  guilty,  or  if  innocent,  fhould  be  difcharged. 
"  Adding,  in  a  very  haughty  tone,  that  being  Earl  of  Kent, 
"  'twas  his  bufinefs  to  protect  thofe  that  were  under  his  go- 
"  vernment,  againft  the  infults  of  foreigners."    Some  fay, 
he  even  charged  the  King  to  deliver  up  the  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  punifhed  upon  the 
place,  if  found  guilty  of  this  riot.     Edward  was  extreme- 
ly provok'd  with  this  bold  anfwer,  which  was  not  only  a 
refufal  to  obey  his  commands,  but  alio  a  flinging  reproach 
for  his  partiality  to  foreigners.     The  Archbifhop  and  the 
reft  of  the  Normans  eagerly  improv'd  this  occafion  to  ex- 
afperate him  againft  the  Earl,  and  to  blow  up  a  flame, 
which  was  already  but  too  much  kindled. 

How  angry  foever  the  King  might  be,  he  was  fore'd  to  Tic  K.:—rs 
conceal  it,   not  being  in  condition  to  punifh  on  the  fpot,/  '■"'  " 
a  Lord  who  rival'd  him  in  power.     Siward  and  Leofric  Goodwin, 
being   abfent,    there   was   no  appearance   of  fuccccdmg, 
fhould  he  attempt  any  thing  againft  Goodwin,  without  be- 
ing firft  allured  of  their  concurrence.     Alean  while,  as  he 
was  in  the  utmoft  impatience  to  be  reveng'd,  he  difpatch'd 
trufty  meflengers  to  thefe  two  Lords,  to  inform  them  of 
his  refolution  to  chaftife  Goodwin,  and  to  order,  or  rather 
defire   them,  to  repair  to  him  immediately.     How  pri-  Goodwin  1 
vately  foever  this  matter  was  transacted,  Goodwin  had  no- />»/•">   <> 
tice  of  his  defign,  and  took  his  meafures  accordingly.     As ''-'"'"  '""" 
he  was  very  fenfible  he  fhould  be  infallibly  ruin'd,  was  he"' 
not  beforehand  with  his  enemies,  he  drew  together  fome 
troops,  which  were  foon  reinforced  with  others  from  his 
Son's  government  (6).     An  incurfion  of  the  IVclJh  at  the 
fame  time  into  Herefordjhirc,  furnifhed  him  with  a  pre- 
tence to  levy  this  army.     He  pretended  thefe  forces  were 
defigned  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  kingdom,  though 
he  had  received  no  orders  to  that  purpole.      In  the  mean 
time,  the  King  caufing  him  to  be  fummoned  before  a  ge- 
neral aflembly  conven'd  at  Gloucejier  (7),  he  came  with  his 
Sons,  but  fo  well  attended,  that   he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Thus  guarded  as  he  was,  it  would  have  been  lb  dangerous 


(1)  The  Abbefs  of  Leon  (or  Leom/njler  in  Hereford/hire).      He  left  England  becaufe  he  could  not  obtain  leave  to  marry  her.    S.  Dunelm.   p.  1S3. 

(2)  The  Annals  fay,  they  buried  his  Body  in  a  certain  Church  ;  but  that  atterwaids  his  Relations  and  the  Mariners  of  London  Jigged  up  his  Body  and 
buried  it  at  Wincbefler  by  King  Canute.      Sax.  Ann.  1066. 

(3)  'Jumicge.  Gemeticum.     Maltnjb.   p.  80. 

(4)  He  was  Father  to  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  who  won  'Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

I ;)  Euflacc's  Man  infilled  upon  having  Lodgings  in  the  Seder-man's  Houfe,  in  Ipite  of  his  teeth,  and  wounded  him  in  the  Struggle  ;  whereupon  the 
Townfman  killed  the  other  upon  the  fpot.  In  this  Fray  were  nineteen  Dover  People  flain,  and  twenty-one  of  Euftace's,  many  ethers  being  wounded. 
Sax.  Asm.    Malmjb.   p.  8r.    S.  Dunelm.   p.  184.    Brompt.  942. 

(6)  He  drew  together  fome  Troops  out  of  Kent,  Efftx,  anirVcJfcx;  as  his  eldeft  Son  Stvanc  did  cut  of  his  Earldom,  i.e.  CM  of  Oxford,  Glucef.er,  Here- 
ford,  Scmerfet,  and  Berkjbtrc  ;  and  Harold  out  of  his,  1.  e.  oatofEj/ex,  Eaft-Angha,  Cambridge,  and  Buntiagdmjbire  :  All  thefe  Forces  met  at  Beverjhn 
in  Ghucefierjhhe.  King  Edivard  hearing  of  Goodwin's  great  prcpai  at  ions,  fent  orders  to  Sward  auA  Ltofrit  to  raile  like  wife  an  mm),  which  they  did  out 
wi  Mcreta  and  Nortbumbria.     Sax.  Ann.  Brampton. 

(7)  And  to  come  attended  only  with  tivclije  Perfons,  but  he  refufed  to  appear.  In  the  mean  time  finding  his  prrr.y  had  defel  tcdj  he  tied  in  the  Night 
to  '/io/-ny-Ifland,  and  from  thence  went  and  imbark'd  at  Bojenbam  in  Sujfcx,  with  his  Son  S'ii.'ar.i,  Harold  and  Ltojwin  ecmc  to  Brijiol,  and  finding  there 
3  Ship  got  ready  by  Sviane,  they  went  over  to  Ireland.    S.  Dunelm.  p.  185.    Btompt. 
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to  call  him  to  an  account,  that  the  King  was  advifed  by 
the  moft  prudent  to  hide  his  relentments.     They  repre- 
fented  to  him,  if  the  Earl  flood  on  his  defence,  as  he 
feem'd  refolv'd,  it  was  to  be  feared,  he  would  draw  to  his 
fide  the  majority  of  the  people,  whole  intercfts  he  feem'd  to 
efpoufe;  and  therefore  the  affording  him  a  pretence  to  car- 
ry his  audacioufnefs  any  farther,  could  not  be  done  with- 
j,m<mciltd  out  danger.     In   purfuance  of  this  advice,   fuch  a  peace 
to  the  King,    was'  patch'd  up  as  Goodwin  denied,  that  is,  he  was  cleared 
for  fome  excufes  which  related  more  to  his  manner  of 
acting,  than  the  thing  in  quelfion. 
Be  "  Profe-        "^n's  reconciliation  was  of  no  long  continuance.     Ed- 
cuttd again    ward,  who  could  not  digeft  the  affront  he  had  received, 
andbamjked'  took  new  meafures  againll  Goodivin,  in  gaining  fome  of 
G^M^nife.  ms  Pr'nclPa'  friends  by  prefents  and  promifes.     As  foon  as 
matters  were  ordered  to  his  mind,  he  conven'd  a  general- 
aflembly,  where  Goodwin  and  his  Sons  were  fummoncd  to 
appear.     But   being  informed  a  defign  was  laid    to  ap- 
prehend them,  they  refuled  to  come,  without  a  file-con- 
duit, and  holiages  for  their  fecurity.     Upon  which,  they 
were  banifh'd  the  kingdom,  and  the  combination  againll 
them  was  lb  ftrong,  that  they  faw  themfelves  abandoned 
on  a  fudden  by  their  principal  adherents,  and  fore'd  to 
Edward        fubmit  to  the  fentence  pafs'd  upon  them.     Edward  not 
finds  aiuay    content  with  being  thus  freed  from  Goodwin,  fhut  up  the 
tbtSluttn.     Q,,ecn   jn  tnc  nunnery  of  Wharivel  ( 1 ),  with  defign,  in 
all  appearance,  never  to  take  to  her  again.     Goodwin  re- 
tired  to   the  Earl  of  Flanders,  Father-in-law  of  his  Son 
To/ion,  and  Harold  failed  for  Ireland,   where  he  hoped  to 
meet  with  affiftance.     To  deprive  the  Earl  and  his  Sons 
of  all  hopes  of  returning,  the  King  difpofed  of  all  their 
Ports,  the  chief  whereof  were  conferr'd  on  Alfgar  Son  of 
Leofric. 
10^2.         In  the  mean  time,  Goodwin,  who  thought  himfelf  un- 
Goodwm      juftly  opprefled,  took  meafures  to  right  himfelf  by  arms, 
'"*"  """'     there  being  no  other  remedy,  as  matters  ftood  between  the 
jlorebimfdf    King  and  him.     The  Earl  of  Flanders  furnifhing  him  with 
to  Hi  firmer  fome   Ships,  he  infefted  the  Eaifern  Coafts  of  England, 
Sax'.'\nn.     whi,ft  HarM  nis  e,ddt  S°n  did  the  fame  to  the  Weftern. 
G.  Malmlb.  But   thefe  faint  attempts  were   to   little  purpofe,    feeing 
their  forces  were  not  very  confiderable.    Wherefore  Good- 
win returned  to  Flanders,  where  for  two  years  together, 
he  left  no  ftone  unturn'd  to  perfuade  the  Earl  his  pro- 
tector, it  was  for  his  intereft  to  lend  him  a  powerful  af- 
fiftance,  and   to    have   fuch  a   friend  as   he  in  England. 
Baldwin  being  at  length  prevailed  with,  granted  him  an 
aid  capable  of  rendering  him  formidable,  whilft  on  the 
other  hand,  Harold  equipp'd  a  good  number  of  Ships  in 
Ireland.     Edward  having  intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings, 
trepans  a     ^tte^  out  a   "eet  w'tn  a""   expedition,  the  command  of 
rtfuljcbm.    which  was  given  to  Randulph  of  Mantes  his  nephew  (2), 
and   another  Lord  named  Odda.      Thefe  two  admirals 
hearing  Goodwin  had  been  feen  off  Rummy  point,  refolved 
to  go  and  attack  him,  but 'he  had  time  to  retire  elfewhere. 
His  meafures  being  thus  broken  by  the  King's  expedition, 
he  fteer'd  his  courfe  again  for  Flanders,  and  fent  back  Ha- 
roldinto  Ireland.     His  view  was  to  make  the  King  be- 
lieve, he  gave  over  his  undertaking,  by  reafon  of  the  ob- 
ftacles  he  met  with.     Mean  while,  he  kept  his  fleet  al- 
ways ready,    that  he  might  improve  any  occafions  that 
fhould  offer.      Shortly  after  one  prefented  itfelf,    which 
he  did   not    fail    to  make  advantage  of.      Whether  the 
two  admirals  were  wanting  in  point  of  duty  or  conduct, 
or   through  court-intrigues,  which  hiflory  has  not  taken 
care  to  difcover,  Edward  on  a  fudden  removed  thefe  two 
Lords  from  the  command  of  the  fleet.     This  alteration, 
and  the  breaking  fome  of  the  inferior  officers,  raifed  fuch 
difcontcnts   among    the   Sailors ,    that    they   deferted    in 
crowds.      Thus  die  King's  Ships  not  being  in  condition 
to  keep  the  Sea,  were  brought  up  the  Thames  in  order  to 
be   new-mann'd.     Goodwin  by  his  fpies  being   informed 
Goodwin      0f  thjjj  Jlforder,  puts  to  Sea  immediately,  and  makes  a 
Thames       defcent  on  the  Ifle   of  Wight,  where  he  extorted  great 
andcomts      fums  from  the  inhabitants,  whilft  he  waited  for  his  Son 
»/>'<>  Lon-     Harold  to  join  him.     After  their  junction,  they  failed  up 
the   Thames,    and  advane'd   towards  London,    where  the 
King's   fleet    lay.     Edward   giving  way  to  his  paiTion, 
would  have  gone  himfelf  with  fuch  Ships  as  were  ready  (3), 
and  tried  the  fortune  of  a  battle  ;  but  his  council  oppofed 
it.     They  reprefented  to  him,  that  inftead  of  hazarding 
his  perfon  in  an  action,  the  confequences  whereof  might 


prove  very  fatal,  it  would  be  more  for  his  own  and  the 
kingdom's  advantage,  to  try  to  make  Goodwin  return  to 
his  obedience,  by  gentler  methods.     This  was  wholfome 
advice;  but  the  King  would  hardly  have  followed  it,  had 
not  Goodwin,  who  was  informed  of  what  was  tranfaeting 
at  court,  fmooth'd  the  way,  by  laving  him  the  Ihame  of 
making  the  firft  advances.     He  lent  the  King  word,  that 
he  was  not  come  to  fight  againft  his  Sovereign,  but  moll 
humbly  to  intreat  him  to  hear  his  juftification  :   That  his 
coming  thus  arm'd  was  only  to  delend  himfelf  againft  the 
intuits  of  his  enemies,  and  he  fhould  always  glory  in  be- 
ing the  moft  faithful  of  his  fubjects.     How  refpectful  fo- 
ever  this  melTage  might  be,  Edward,  looking  upon  it  as  a 
fort  of  banter,   flatly  refilled  to  hearken  to  any  accommo- 
dation; affirming,  he  could  not  refolvc  to  pardon  his  Bro- 
ther's murderer.     His  obllinacy  had  like  to  have  produced 
a  fatal  effect.      Goodwill's  army,  entirely  confifting  of  fo- 
reigners,  ivho  were  in  hopes  of  enriching  themfelves  with 
the  plunder  of  London,  they  were  for  engaging  the  King's 
fleet  without  delay.     But  the  Earl,  who  was  perfectly  in- 
form'd  how  the  council  ftood  difpofed,  check'd  the  ardour 
of  his  foidiers,  and  behaved  in  a  very  fubmilTive  manner 
with  regard  to  the  King.     His  moderation  was  attended 
at   laft  with  the  fuccefs  he  expected.     Ediuard  was  pre- 
vailed with  by  the  principal  Lords,  and  efpecially  Stigand 
Bifhop  of  Winchejlcr,  a  great  friend  of  Goodwins,  to  re- 
ceive the  Earl  into  favour  again,  at  leaft,  as  to  outward 
appearance.      He  even  agreed,  he  fhould  be  acquitted,  by  Goodwin 
the   general  alfembly  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  murder  of  rp"k"  b". 
Prince  Alfred,  which  he  was  charged  with  afrefh,  but  on  ti-r  /c;„„  . 
condition  he  fhould  give  hoftages  for  his  good  behaviour  for  ""d  w 
the  future  (4).     Goodwin  fubmitting  to  the  King's  terms,  3'™*^**"" 
put  into  his  hands  his  Son  Ulnoth,  and  his  Grandfon  Ha-  Kn  ghton! 
cune,  who  were  immediately  fent  into  Normandy,    Ed-  Eiompt. 
ward  not  thinking  he  could  fecure  them  in  England.   Good- 
win and  his  Sons  were  reftorcd  to  their  eiiates  and  dignities, 
and  the  King  honourably  took  again  the  Queen  his  wife, 
whom  he  thought  he  had  been  rid  of  for  life. 

Upon  the  firft  news  of  the  agreement  between  the  King  Tli,  1n!_ 
and  the  Earl,  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  retired  to  the  it)  ->/>  of 
monaftery  of  Jumiege  in  Normanely.     Shortly  after  his  de-  Canterbury 
parture,  he  was  banifh'd  the  kingdom  by  an  alfembly  ge-  Six  Ann 
neral,  as  an  incendiary  and  fomenter  of  divifions  between  Mzlmfln 
the  King  and  his  Subjects  (5).      Stigand  was  made  Arch-  5.  Dunclnl. 
bifhop  in  his  room,  on  fuppofition  the  Set  was  become  va-  ',..,%" j"h- 
cant   by  his  banifhment,  a  fuppofition  that  the  court  of  tijup. 
Rome  would  by  no  means  allow.     Thus  ended  the  affair 
of  Goodwin.     This  Lord  feemingly  was  very  like  to  have 
been  undone  for  ever ;  but,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
his  enemies,  his  difgrace  tended  only  to  render  him  more 
powerful  and  formidable.     This  fame  year  he  loft  his  third  Malmlb* 
Son  Swane,  who  going  in  pilgrimage  to  'Jerufalem,  died  on 
the   road  in  fome  place  in  Syria,  where  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  robbers  (6). 

The  court  of  England  enjoying  a  profound  quiet  after  m  Duki  , 
Goodwin's  return,  William  the  Bajlard,    Duke  of  Nor-  Normandy 
mandy,  took  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Ediuard  (7).  "iA"  Ed- 
Some  fay,  Edward  fent  him  word   by  Archbilhop  Ro-  J™^' . 
hert,  that  he  defigned  to  make  him  his  heir,  and  that  his  s.  Dunelm. 
aim   in  this  vifit  was  to  get  a  confirmation  of  this  pro-  Brompt. 
mife.     But  this  is  only  conjecture.      However  that  be,     '     I£  en" 
during    William's   ftay  in    England,    the    King    took  a 
pleafure  in  fhowing  his  gratitude  for  all  the  civilities  he 
had  received,    both  from  him  and  the  Duke   his  father. 
It  is  pretended,  after  having  thus  publickly  teftified  his  gra- 
titude, he  privately  gave  him  a  more  fubftantial  mark  of     "'"J 
his  affection,  by  making  his  will,  and  nominating  him  his  will  ;>.  hi 
heir  and   fuccelfor  (8).     If  it  be  true  that  Edward  made/J^'- 
fuch  a  will,  which  however  no  body  ever  faw,  it  is  more 
probable  he  did  it  at  this  time,  than  when  he  was  in  Nor- 
mandy.     Whilft  the  throne  of  England  was  filled  by  the 
Danes;    whilft  Alfred  his   eldeft  Brother,    and  alio  the 
children  of  Edmund  Ironfidc  were  alive  ;   how  could  Ed- 
ward forefee  he  fhould  ever  be  King  of  England  ?    But 
at  the  time  William  the  Bajlard  was  in  England,  Ediuard, 
bearing   ftill   a  mortal    hatred  to  Goodxuiti  in   his  heart, 
notwithftanding  their  feigned  reconciliation,  might  fufpect 
the  Earl  of  afpiring  to  the  crown,  and  hope  by  this  fet- 
tlement  to  break  his  meafures.     But  after  all,  it  is  much 
more  probable  he  made   no   will,  but  contented  himfelf 
with  giving  the  Duke  of  Normandy  fome  verbal  promife. 


(1)  In  Hampjlire  ;  of  which  his  Sifter  was  Abbcfs.     Sax.  Ann.  Malmjb.  p.  82. 

(2)  He  was  Son  to  Co^a  Sifter  of  Edward,  and  the  Earl  ot  Mantn.    Rapin. 1111052.     Emma,  King  Edward's  Mother,  died  at  Wir.cbefter,  where 

ihe  was  buried.      Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.   p.  366.    Ingulpb.   p.  65.    M.  V/efim. 

(3)  Which  was  fifty.     Sax.  Ann. 

(4)  Mr.  Seldcn  in  his  Titlei  of  Honour,  p.  525.  refers  that  Relation  in  Brcmptsn's  Chronicle,  taken  notice  of  in  Note  (9)  p.  129.  to  this  Affembly  Gene- 
rat.     See  more  of  it  in  the  Dijfertation  on  the  Government  of  the  Anglo-Saxoni,  under  the  Article  of  their  Lawi. 

(5)  And  the  reft  of  the  Frenchmen  that  were  in  England,  fled,  and  were  alio  banimed.    Sax.  Ann.    See  the  Names  of  fuch  Normans  as  ftaid  in  England, 
in  6'.  Dunelm.   p.  186,  1S7.     Brompt.   p.  94.4. 

(6)  Simeon  of  Durham  fays,  being  pricked  in  Confcience  for  the  murder  of  Earl  Bezrn,  he  went  from  Flanderi  bare-foot  as  far  as  Jerufalem,  and  in  his 
return  homeward  died  of  a  Cold  he  got  in  Lycia.     S.  Dunelm.   p.  1S0.     Brompt.   p.  944. 

(7)  Bremptca  fays,  he  came  in  1050.  and  o'.  Dunelm.  1051.   (p.  944,  iS  5.)  They  all  agree,  that  it  was  during  Gecdwifs  ban^lriment.    See  Higden.  p.  2-9. 

(8)  Ingulpb  cxprefly  fays,  that  H'llham  had  then  no  hopes  ot  (ucceeding  to  the  Crown,  neither  was  there  the  lcall  mention  made  of  it  between  them  at 
this  time. De  luccelTione  autem  regni  fpesadhuc,  aut  imntio  nulla  facta  innr  cos  tuit.  p.  6;. 
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However  this  be,  it  was  this  Will,  real  or  forg'd,  or  this 
verbal  promife,  that  furnifhed  the  Duke  with  a  pretence 
of  becoming  matter  of  England  after  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward. But  it  is  very  likely,  Goodwin  knew  nothing  of 
this  Will,  or  verbal  promife  ;  which  may  be  plainly  in- 
ferred from  his  taking  no  meafures  to  prevent  a  Norman 
Prince  from  reigning  over  the  Englijh,  though  he  was  a 
fworn  enemy  to  the  Norman  nation.  By  the  way,  the 
filiation  of  affairs  then  in  England,  where  Goodwin  almoft 
equalled  the  King  himfelf  in  power,  renders  incredible  what 
fome  have  ventured  to  advance,  that  Edward  got  his  Will 
in  favour  of  Duke  William  confirmed  by  a  general  altem- 

bly. 

Edward  in  vain  ufed  all  forts  of  means  to  obftruct  Good- 
win's advancement.     This  Earl's  power  was  grown  to 
fucli  a  height,  that  it  might  have  proved  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence,  had  not  death"  freed  the  King  from  this  hated, 
and  then  moft  formidable,  Subject.     If  we  believe  certain 
Hiftorians,  Goodwin's  death  was  attended  with  extraordi- 
nary circumitances,  deferving  a  ferious  regard,  were  they 
better  attefted.     They  fay,  as  the  King  was  one  day  fit- 
tin?  at  table  with  the  Earl,  he  let  fall  fome  words,  which 
plainly  fhowed,  the  murder  of  the  Prince  his  Brother  was 
not  yet  thoroughly  blotted  out  of  his  mind.     They  add, 
Goodwin  taking  it  as  a  reflection  upon  him,  rofe  up,  and 
addrelhng  himfelf  to  the  King,  I  perceive,   my  Lord,  (lays 
he  with  great  emotion)  by  what  you  juji  now  faid,  you  Jhll 
think  me  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  your  Brother, 
though  I  have  been  publickly  acquitted  of  it.     But   to  give 
you  a  frejh  proof  of  my  innocence,  I  pray  God  that  this  mor- 
fel  I  am  going  to  eat  may  cheat  me  this  moment,  if  I  had  a- 
ny  hand  in  the  death  of  that  Prince.      It  is  pretended,  that 
upon  faying  thefe  words,  he  went  to  fwallow  the  fatal 
morfel,  but  it  ftuck  in  his  throat  and  choaked  him  imme- 
diately, to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  the  Standers-by.     But 
this  circumftance,  had  it  been  true,  was  too  remarkable  to 
be  omitted  by  the  Hiftorians  of  the  belt  credit,  who  make 
no  mention  at  all  of  it.     They  agree,  Goodwin  died  fud- 
denly,  as  he  fat  at  table  with  the  King,  but  fay  not  a 
word   of  the  above-mentioned  circumitances,  which  pro- 
bably were  invented  to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  Earl 
and  his  Family  ( 1 ).     Harold  his  eldeft  Son  fucceeded  him 
in  all    his    Pofts,    thofe    he    had  himfelf  before   his  Fa- 
ther's death  being  given  to  Alfgar,  Son  of  Leofric  Duke 
of  Alercia. 

The  death  of  Goodwin  caufed  no  great  alteration.  Ha- 
rold had  the  fame  friends,  the  lame  creatures,  and  the  fame 
intereft  as  the  Earl  his  Father  when  alive.  All  the  diffe- 
rence to  be  obferved  between  the  Father  and  Son,  was, 
that  the  Son  was  of  a  temper  more  courteous  and  pliable, 
carried  himfelf  with  much  lefs  pride,  and  behaved  in  a 
more  refpedtful  and  fubmiilive  manner  to  the  King.  He 
was  in  hopes,  by  tin's  carriage,  to  remove  the  King's  in- 
veterate hatred  to  his  family  ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpofe. 
Edward  perhaps  had  not  fo  great  an  averfion  for  him  as 
he  had  for  his  Father  ;  but  he  feared  him  as  much,  and 
indeed,  very  juftly.  Harold,  of  as  great  parts  and  abili- 
ties as  his  Father,  but  withal  of  more  honour  and  con- 
fcience,  firmly  gain'd  to  his  intereft  both  the  Nobles  and 
People,  by  his  civil  and  obliging  behaviour  ;  whereas  Good- 
win's haughtinefs  and  pride  frequently  loft  him  many 
friends.  Mean  while  the  fame  reafons  that  conftrained 
the  King  to  carry  it  fair  with  the  Father,  obliged  him  to 
do  the  fame  with  the  Son.  Though  he  lov'd  him  not,  he 
durft  not  fhow  his  ill-will,  left  it  fhould  prove  the  occafion 
of  a  rupture,  which  mult  have  been  of  very  bad  confe- 
quence,  confidering  Harold's  great  credit  at  court  and  with 
the  people. 

If  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Goodwin  family  created 
uneafinefs  in  the  King,  it  was  in  fome  meafure  alleviated 
by  the  fatisfaCtion  he  had  to  fee  his  kingdom  exempt  from 


war,  ever  fince  his  acceffion   to   the  throne.      But  this 
tranquillity,   which  could  not   but  be  very  grateful  to  a 
Prince  of  fo  unwarlike  a  temper,  was  a  little  difturbed  by 
a  quarrel  with  Mackbeth  King  of  Scotland,  who  had  made 
himfelf   matter  of  Cumberland.       This    little    kingdom, 
which  had  been  long  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of 
England,  was  contended  for  between  Mackbeth  and  Alal- 
colm,  a  Lord  of  the  royal  family  of  Cumberland.     Edward 
efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Malcolm,  commiiTioned  Siward  to 
reltore  him  to  his  kingdom.     This  war  was  of  fhort  du- 
ration.     Siward  by  one  decifive  battle  obliged  Mackbeth      105,. 
to  abandon  Cumberland,    and  leave  his  rival  in  poileiVi-  Death  of 
on  (z).     Siward  had  fcarce  finifhed  this  affair,  when  he  ^wrd. 
was  feized  with  a  diftemper  (3)  that  laid  him  in  his  grave.  Hunt'ingd! 
When  he  found  he  was  near  his  end,  he  got  upon  his  legs,  Brompt. 
and  caufing  his  armour  to  be  put  on,  expired  in  that  po- 
fture,  declaring  it  difhonourable  for  a  brave  Man  to  die  in 
his  bed  (4). 

After  the  death  of  Siward,  the  government  of  Northum-  Tofton 
berland  was  conferred  on  Teflon,  Brother  of  Harold  (5),  "r"^'* 
Edward  not  having  refolution  enough  to  refufe  him  that  made  Earl 
favour,  though  he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  advance-  o/Northum- 
ment  of  that  familv.     Some  will  have  it,  this  was  done  berland- 

,.  T,/  .       ,      -r.-.  ,       r  .      .  Sax.  Ann. 

out  of  policy.      I  hey  pretend,  the  King,  by  feigning  to  ingulph. 
gratify  Harold,  filled  the  vacant  poft  with  the  propereft  Brcmpt. 
perfon  to  give  a  check  to  his  ambition,  by  reafon  of  the 
mutual  jealoufy  between  the  two  Brothers.  But  it  does  not 
appear  Harold  and  Tcjlon  were  then  at  variance,  tho'  it  be 
true,  they  became  enemies  afterwards.     'Twas  therefore 
great  imprudence  to  trult  any  one  family  with  two  fuch 
important  polts  as  Duke  of  H  effex,  and  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, which  put  one  moiety   of  the  kingdom   in  the 
power  of  the  two  Brothers.     Thus  the  King,  tho' he  flood 
in  the  greateft  dread  of  the  Goodwin  family,  either  out  of 
wcaknefs,  or  ill  policy,  did  every  thing  to  render  them  more 
powerful. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  King's  favours  that  Earl  HaroldrlaroU's 
daily  got  ground.      His  perfonal  merit  and  liberal  temper       ,"'" 
daily  procured  him  fuch  friends,  as  were  able  to  fupport 
him  againit  the  attempts  of  the  King  himfelf.    Though  he 
had  married  the  Duke  of  Mcrcia's  daughter,  Alfgar  his  Alfgar 
Brother-in-law  carried  it  very  coldly  towards  him,  purely  Leotric's  i 
out  of  envy  at  his  greatnefs.     This  Lord,  being  of  a  reft-  s^  ^-^ 
lefs  and  turbulent  Ipirit,  entered  into  a  dangerous  confpi-  Huntmgd. 
racy,  and  privately  held  intelligence  with  Griffin  King  of s-  Dunelm. 
Jf'ales,  to  the  detriment  of  the  publick.     Edward  being 
informed  of  it,  caufed  him  to  be  accufed  of  treafon,  and 
condemned  to  banifhment.     Alfgar  retired  to  his  friend  Rt,;rt!  „ 
Griffin,  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  cherifhed  Wales,  and 
his  difcontent  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  (6).     Some  time-,""IJ'"'£ 
after  they  made  an  inroad  together  into  Herefordjhire  and 
defeated  Radulph  of  Mantes  Earl  of  that  County,  who  had 
attempted  to  drive  them  ther.ee.     Encouraged  by  this  fuc- 
cefs,  they  began  to  make  farther  advances  (7),  when  they 
met  Earl  Harold,  who  ftopt  their  career.     He  had  of  his  -They  are 
own  accord  levied  an  army  in  his  governments,  and  bold- defeated bj 
Iy   marched  towards  them,  to  give  them  battle.     They       °   ' 
quickly  found  the  difference  between  him  and  Radulph. 
Harold,  fuperior  in  valour  and  conduct,  put  them  to  rout, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  into  Wales,  from  whence 
they  durft  not  come  forth  any  more.     A  peace  being  the 
conlequence  of  this  victory,  Harold  made  ufe  of  all  his  in- 
tereft to  obtain  a  pardon  for  Alfgar,  and  got  him  at  length 
reftored  to  his  eftate  and  honours.     By  this  uncommon  aCt  A]f„r„. 
of  generofity,    he   gained  the  friendfhip  of  Alfgar,    andfoud. 
exceedingly  incrcafed  the  elteem  people  already  had  for 
him. 

The  reputation  acquir'd  by  Harold  in  his  laft  expedition,     1 05  7. 
his  generofity  to  Alfgar,  his  affable  and  obliging  behaviour,  Ihtfapk 
his  beneficent  temper,  entirely  gained  him  the  hearts  of  u\f-{  eff. 
the  people.     It  began  to  be    the   publick  difcourfe,  that  coding  to 

the  Crown. 


1S7. 


Im/lminfterCm,  but  without  any  authority,  that  King  £<(Wr<*  conauer'd  all  Scotland,  and i  bellowed  it  on  Malcolm 'to .hold  it  of  him. 
fay  he  deft roved  Macbeth,  and  made  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland.     S.  Dunelm.      But  moft  probably  it  was  only  ol Cumberland. 
I  Flux.      He   was  buried  in  the  Cloyfter  of  St.  Mary's  Monaftcry,   without  the  Walls  01  lori,  which  he  had  built.     Brompt.   p.  946. 


f  0  The  Saxon  Amah  fay  only,  This  year  Earl  Goodwin  deceafed  the  17th  of  the  Kalends  of  May,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Monaftery  of  Wmchefier, 
AnuoMLlII.  Almoft  all  our  Hiftorians  fays,  Kirif  Edward  celebrating  the  Feaft  ol  Eafter  at  rTinche/ler  (fome  fay /*W>>)  Eari .Coodwm  was  taken 
fpecchlefs  as  he  fat  at  table;  and  being  carried  into  the  King's  chamber  by  his  Sons,  he  lay  in  a  languifti.ng  condition  tour  days,  "and  died  the  fifth.  This 
is  the  account  ot  his  death:  but  the  Norman  Monks,  and  fuch  as  write  in  favour  ol  them,  add  the  above-circumftances,  which  (how  either  Ins  Guilt  or 
their  Malice.  He  was  a  Man  of  an  aflive  or  turbulent  Spirit,  not  over  cenfeientious  in  getting  or  keeping  what  he  could.  But  had  he  not  been  lo  great 
a  Lover  of  his  Country,  and  an  Enemy  to  Foreigners,  thole  who  wrote  in  the  Norman  times  would  have  given  him  a  lairer  character,  i.  fink  p. 
Cbr.  Mailtos,    p. 

(2)  Matthew  t 
Others  feem  to  fay  1 

(3)  A  bloody  Flux.      He  'was  buried  in  the  Cloyfter  of  St.  Marys 

"f  If  Sim-  of  Durham  fays,  Earl  Siward's  Son  was  (lain  in  the  battle  with  Macbeth  ;  and  Huntingdon  adds,  that  when  the  News  was  brought  him,  he 
alkVd,  whether  be  bad  received  the  Wound  before  or  behind  T  and  being  told,  Before;  he  only  replied,  I  am  glad  to  hear  ,t.  Brompton  fays,  he  was  a  Man  of 
almoft  tefrantick  Stature,  and  gives  us  this  ftrange  account  of  his  Grandmother  the  Daughter  ot  a  certain  Z)<«n/4  Earl.  As  Ihe  was  one  day  walking  in  a 
Wood  near  her  Father's  Houfe,  accompanied  only  with  her  Women,  a  huge  Bear  ruffling  from  among  the  Trees  and  trightning  away  her  Attendants, 
carried  offthe  young  Lady  alone  ;  and  getting  her  with  Child,  (he  had  a  Son  by  him,  named  Bernus,  who  was  born  with  Bear  s  Ears;  however  by  his 
Mother's  right  he  fucceeded  to  her  Father's  Earldom.  In  prosefs  of  time  he  proved  a  valiant  Sold.er,  and  marrying,  begot  the  brave  Earl  Svuard,  who 
came  and  fettled  in  England.      Brompt.   p.  9+5.  ;       .  i  .  ±  l- 

(0  Bccaufe  Waltbeof,  Siward'sSun,  was  too  young;  but  to  make  fome  amends,  Edward  gave  him  the  government  ot  the  Counties  of  Northampton, 
Huntingdon   Sec.    Brompt.  Hunting,   p.  366.    Ingulph.   p.  66.  .  ,,,,,, 

f61  Hiftorians  are  divided  in  the.r  opinions,  whether  this  Earl  was  banilhcd  juftly  or  not.  The  Sax.  Ann.  and  Huntingd.  (p.  366.)  fay,  that  he  was 
eonvicled  of  treafon  I  But  5.  Dunelm.  (p.  1S7.)  Brompton  and  Ingulph  affirm,  he  was  unjujlly  bani/hed.  Simeon  of  Duiham  and  Brompton  Us,  he  went  to 
Ireland  firft,  and  procuring  eighteen  Ships,  went  and  joined  Griffin.  He  was  ban.lhed  again  in  lO^S,  but,  by  the  Alllftance  ol  Griffin,  and  of  a  Norwe- 
gian Fleet,   was  reftored.      -S.  Dunelm.   p.  1S9.     Ingulph.   p.  66.  .,,„,.,        ,„■        e-  .    ,1  u  r,     .-   •     u     i-  ■       „er         tr      e-j 

(7)  They  took  and  facked  Hereford,  burning  the  Church  and  Monaftcry  with  the  Relicks  of  King  Elhelbert  treachcroufiy  Ham  by  King  Ofa.  Hereford 
i.  e.)  tti  Fud  of  the  Army,  was  built  as  a  Frontier  in  the  time  ef  the  Heptarchy.  This  was  the  only  Mitfortune  that  ever  happened  to  this  City.    Camden. 

fince 
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fince  t!ie  King  had  no  heirs,  n6  one  was  more  worthy  to 
fucceed  him  than  Harold.  The  affection  of  the  Englijh 
for  the  Earl,  very  fenfibly  touched  Edward,  who  had  all 
alons;  lived  in  expectation  of  an  occafion  to  ruin  him. 
Hitherto  this  Prince  feems  to  have  intended  to  leave  the 
crown  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  fince  he  was  not  igno- 
rant he  had  a  Nephew  in  Hungary,  and  yet  had  never 
once  thought  of  recalling  him  home,  and  fecuring  him  the 
fucccflion.  But  the  moment  lie  found  Earl  Harold  afpi- 
red  to  the  crown,  or  at  leaft,  that  the  people  marked 
him  out  for  his  fuccellbr,  he  judged  it  would  be  very  dit- 
ficult  to  fet  up  a  foreign  Prince,  againft  an  Engiijh  Earl  of 
Edward  fo  great  power  and  credit.  This  confuleration  probably 
';  '!/';'„  Lm  induced  him  at  laft  to  fend  for  his  Nephew  Edward,  Son 
nfap^y"  of  Edmund  Ironfide,  out  of  Hungary  ( 1 ).  He  fhould  have 
Sax.  Ann.  done  this  long  before,  had  he  not  defigned  to  difpofe  of 
the  crown  in  favour  of  another.  Prince  Edward  came 
into  England  in  1057,  bringing  with  him  his  young  Son 
Edgar,  with  Margaret  and  Chrijliana  his  Daughters,  who 
were  all  three  born  in  Hungary.  The  arrival  of  this 
Prince,  Son  of  a  King  of  England,  whofe  memory  was 
dear  to  the  Nation,  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
Englijh;  and  therefore,  without  hefitation,  they  confidered 
him  as  the  King's  preiumptive  heir,  their  elleem  for  Ha- 
rold giving  place  to  their  affection  for  the  royal  family. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  contefling  this  young  Prince's  right 
to  fucceed  his  Uncle,  fince,  had  he  not  been  abient  when 
it  was  debated  who  fhould  fit  on  the  throne  after  Hardi- 
canute,  he  would  have  been  unquestionably  preferred  even 
to  King  Edward  \i\mklL  Which  confideration  was  proba- 
bly the  reafon  of  his  Uncle's  leaving  him  fo  long  in  Hun- 
gary, left  his  prefence  might  occafion  fome  dangerous  com- 
motions. Put  this  Prince,  who  feemed  defigned  for  the 
crown,  died  foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  leaving  his 
juft,  though  empty  title  to  Edgar  his  Son,  firnamed  Artic- 
ling (»• 

Lcofric,  Duke  of  Mcrcia,  quickly  followed  him,  this 
fame  year  (3).  Hiftoiians  give  this  Lord  a  great  charac- 
ter ;  but  efpecially  they  extol  Godiva  his  wiie,  above  all 
the  Women  of  her  time.  It  is  related  of  this  Lady,  that 
Adventure,  in  order  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Coventry  from  a  heavy 
Brompt.  tax  laid  on  them  by  her  Husband,  fhe  readily  confented  to 
a  very  extraordinary  condition,  on  which  the  Earl  promi- 
fed  to  eafe  them  of  their  burden,  namely,  that  fhe  fhould 
ride  ftark  naked  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
This  condition  gave  the  Burghers  little  hopes  of  being  re- 
lieved. But  Godiva  perform'd  it,  covering  her  Body  with 
her  hair,  and  commanding  all  pcrfons  to  keep  within 
doors,  and  from  their  windows,  on  pain  of  death.  Not- 
withftanding  this  fevere  penalty,  there  was  one,  who  could 
not  forbear  giving  a  look,  out  of  curiofity,  but  it  coft  him 
his  life.  In  memory  of  this  event,  there  is  a  Statue  of  a 
Man  looking  out  of  a  window,  always  kept  in  a  certain 
houfe  at  Coventry  (4).  Alfgar  fucceeded  to  his  Father's 
Earldom,  by  Harold's  intereft,  who  earneftly  interceeded 
for  him  (5). 

Harold's  ambition  and  hopes  were  revived  by  Prince 
Edward's,  death.  That  Prince  indeed  had  left  a  Son 
who  inherited  all  his  rights,  but  fo  young,  that  it  feem'd 
very  eafy  to  fupplant  him.  Befides,  he  might  poflibly  die 
Heftaga'gf-  before  the  King.  Accordingly,  Harold  refolved  to  im- 
mai  the  king  prove  the  prefent  favourable  conjuncture.  But  before  he 
by  Goodwin.  0pCn]y  difcovered  his  defigns,  he  thought  it  requifite  to 
get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  Ulnotli 
his  Brother,  and  Hacune  his  Nephew,  whom  the  Earl  his 
Father  had  given  for  hoflages  to  the  King.  But  tho' 
he  demanded  them  very  urgently,  alledging,  fince  Goodwin 
was  dead,  there  was  no  reafon  to  detain  them,  and  un- 
juftly  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  an  Englijh  education, 
yet  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  King.  Edward  always 
put  him  off"  with  faying,  they  were  not  in  his  power,  but 
the  Duke  of.  Normandy's,  and  therefore  to  that  Prince  he 
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muff  make  application.  In  fine,  Harold  perceiving  he 
could  obtain  no  other  anfwer  from  the  King,  dented  leave 
to  go  into  Normandy,  and  folicite  the  Duke  for  their  deli- 
verance. His  requelt  was  readily  granted.  Nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  King,  than  the  Earl's  relbluHon  of 
going  to  Normandy,  where  he  did  not  quellion  but  the 
Duke  would  detain  him.  At  leaft,  he  hoped  Duke  Wil- 
liam would  take  fuch  meafures  as  would  free  him  from  all 
oblfacles  the  Earl  might  lay  in  his  way. 

Harold  having  obtained  the  King's  confent,  embarked ''''•£' 
for  Roan,  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  danger  he  was  ,nandy. 
running  into,   being  ignorant  of  the  King's  intention  con-  Malmlb. 
cerning  the  fucceffion  (0).     Hardly  was  he  at  Sea,  when  |?r<'mpt' 
a  tempeft  arole,  which  drove  him  into  Picardy,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  put  in  at  one  of  the  Ports  of  the  Earl  of  f  ..    .. 
Ponthieu,  where  he  was  immediately  feized.     As  foon  as 'beEarlcf 
he  was  known,  he  was  carried  to  the  Earl  of  Ponthieu,  P»nthj«u 
who,  glad  to  find   himfelf  matter  of  fo  rich  a  prize,  re- 
folved to  fet  a  round  price  on  his  head.     It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Harold  to  get  off,  had  he  not,  whilft  he 
pretended  to  treat  about  his  ranfom,  found  means  to  in- 
form the  Duke  of  Normandy  of  the  accident  befallen  him. 
As  foon  as  the  Duke  received  the  new?,  he  fent  and  de- 
manded the  prifontr  of  the  Earl  of  Ponthieu,  telling  him 
he  had  no  right  to  detain  a  ftranger  that  was  coming  to 
Roan,  and  by  a  tempeft  cait  on  his  coaffs.     The  Earl  hfit  "'  !■'" 
not  daring  to  difpute  with  the  Duke,  fet  the  prifoncr  at/^'J 
liberty,  who  immediately  went  on  to  Roan.     Duke  Pvil-  Rran. 
Hem  not  being  ignorant  of  Harold's  defign  with  refpect  to  71"  pute  at 
the  crown  of  England,  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave.     He"  -g  " 
had  but  two  ways  to  take,  both  equally  dangerous.     Ha- 
rold was  either  to  be  detained  by  force,  or  gained  by  fair 
means.     If  he  took  the  firft  method,  he  was  apprehen- 
five  of  declaring  too  foon,  fince  it  was  not  for  his  intereft: 
the  Englijh  fhould  yet  know,  he  had  any  thoughts  of  the 
crown.       Befidcs,    Harold  had  fo  many  friends   in    the 
kingdom,  that  it  was  to  be  feared,  his  detention  would  oc- 
cafion a  rupture  between  England  and  Normandy,  which 
would  break  all  the  meafures  the  King  fhould  take  in  his 
favour.      And  indeed,    in  cafe  Edward  died  during  the 
war,  how  was  it  poffible  for  him  to  leave  the  crown  to 
a   Prince  actually   in  arms  againft   the  Englijh  Nation  ? 
Moreover,    Harold  being  Duke  of   Weffex  and   Earl  of 
Kent,  all  the  ftrong  places  in  the  fouthern  parts  v.  ere  in 
the  liands  of  his  creatures,    and  it  was  this  chiefly  that 
could    mofl  obftrudt  the  Duke's  defigns.      In  fine,    the 
Duke  had  not  perfect  information  what  fteps  Harold  had 
made  to  pave  his  way  to  the  crown  ;  as  on  his  part,  Ha- 
rold was  ignorant  of  the  defigns  of  the  King  and  Duke. 
The  Duke  confidered  further,  that  by  detaining  Harold,  he 
fhould   break  the  mod:  facred  rights  of  hofpitality,  which 
a  great  Soul  cannot  be  guilty  of  without  offering  extreme 
violence  to  it  felf.     Thefe  confiderations  induced  him  to  He  enica- 
take  the  other  courfe,  tho'  it  was  no  lefs  dangerous.     By  *"!",? 

...  ....  .  rr         1  1      1  •     •      1  ■  gam  bim, 

dilcovenng  his  intentions  to  Harold,  he  put  it  in  his  power  fyd.^/nr 
to  prevent  their  execution.  However,  believing  he  fhould '» *""  *" 
gain  him  by  this  proof  of  his  confidence,  he  plainly  told  &'/'£"'• 
him  his  hopes,  of  one  day  mounting  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, founded  on  the  Good-will  the  King  bore  him  (7). 
This  difcovery  was  followed  with  promifes,  in  cafe  he 
would  fupport  his  pretentions,  and  the  aflurance  of  a  re- 
ward proportionable  to  fo  important  a  fervice.  He  let 
him  know  moreover,  that  his  ambition  to  afpire  to  the 
crown,  tho'  not  of  the  royal  family,  was  no  fecret  to 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  fenfible,  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  attain  his  ends.  To  divert  him  from 
his  purpofe,  he  reprefented  to  him  all  the  oblfacles  he  was 
of  courfe  to  expect,  as  well  from  Edgar,  as  the  other  Eng- 
lijh Lords,  who  would  look  on  his  ambition  with  a 
jealous  eye.  To  thefe  confiderations  he  added  another 
that  was  no  lefs  urgent.  He  plainly  told  him,  tho'  he 
fhould  be  fo  fortunate,  as  to  furmount  all  other  obftacles, 


(1)  Slldrcd  Blfcop  of  Worceflcr  was  fent  to  fetch  him.      Brompt.   p.   945. 

(2)  (i.e.)  Truly  noble,  to  denote  his  being  ol  Royal  Blood.  His  Father,  Prince  Edward,  firnamed  the  Out-law,  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's  Lcrdcn.  Sax. 
Ann.  MLV1I. 

(3)  He  was  buried  in  Covcntry-Mon^ftcry  which  he  and  Godiva  built  ;  and  to  which  they  gave  fo  much  Gold,  Silver,  and  precious  Stones,  that  it  was 
reckoned  the  richeft  in  Eng land.     Huntingd.  p.  566.     S.  Duntlm.  p.  189. 

(4)  But  whether  this  be  io  or  no,  there  is  a  Proctfliott  or  Cavalcade  ftill  made  there  every  year,  in  memory  of  Gcdiva,  with  a  Figure  rcprefenting  a 
naked  Woman  riding  through  the  City.     The  Pictures  of  Leofnc  and  Godiva  were  alio  fet  up  in  the  Window  sot  'Trinity  Church,  with  this  inlcnption: 

/  Luric,  for  tbe  Love  of  thee, 
Do  jet  Coventry  Toll-free. 

This  City  had  its  Name  either  fiom  the  Convent  new-built  and  richly  endowed  by  Leofric,  or  as  fome  will  have  it  from  a  Rivulet  running  through,  now 
called  Sberburn,  but  in  an  old  Charier  of  the  Priory,  Cuentford.  This  City  was  famous  for  its  Walls,  which  were  demolished  in  Charles  the  lid's  time, 
and  the  Gates  only  left  ftanding.  In  one  of  which  named  Gcjfard,  is  to  be  fecn  the  vaft  Sbicld-boneoi  a  Boar,  which  they  tell  you  was  flain  by  Guy  Earl 
of  Warwick,  aftLr  he  had  with  his  Sn:ut  tuvn'd  up  the  Pool  or  Pond  now  called  Swancjwetl  Pool,  but  in  antient  Charters,  Swine/well.  Here  is  alio  a  fine 
Cicfi  built  (33  Hen.  VIII.)  by  Sir  William  Hollies  Lord-Mayor  of  London.    Camd. 

(5)  He  died  in  1059,  and  was  buried  at  Coventry,  by  his  Father.    Ingulph.  p.  66. 

(6)  Harold's  going  to  Normandy  is  varioiifly  related  as'  to  the  Time,  Manner,  and  Occafion  of  it.  With  our  Author  agree  Simeon  of  Durham,  Brompton, 
and  Eadmer,  only  with  this  addition,  that  King  Edward  foretold  him  what  would  happen  to  him.  Malm/bury  fays  the  occafion  ol  it  was  this.  Haiatd 
being  at  his  Houfe  at  Bojcnbam  in  SuJJix,  had  a  mind  to  go  out  in  a  Fiftter-boat  for  his  diverfion,  but  failing  turther  than  he  was  aware,  a  tempeft  arofe 
and  drove  him  as  is  here  related  by  Rapin.  Matthew  Paris  believes  alfo  he  was  driven  by  a  tempeft  to  Normandy,  where  to  gain  his  liberty  he 
was  tme'd  to  do  as  is  here  related.  So  uncertain  are  traditional  Actounts !  Our  Author's  conduit  through  this  w  hole  affair  feems  to  be  the  moft  natural 
and  likely. 

(7)  SimcmtfDuiham  fays,  the  Duke  told  Haiold  that  Edward,  whilft  at  his  Court,  promifed  to  fettle  the  Crown  of  England  on  him,  /.  196. 
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he  would  Still  find  in  him  an  enemy,  who  wanted  neither 
money,  nor  arms,  nor  friends  to  Support  a  right  he  was 
refolved  to  defend  to  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood.  In  fhort, 
he  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  was  bent  to  purfuc  his 
firft  project,  inftead  of  fecuring,  as  it  was  in  his  power,  a 
grandeur,  fecond  to  none  but  the  fupreme,  he  hazarded  a 
certain  good,  for  a  very  uncertain  proSpect. 

Harold  was  too  wife  not  to  fee,  that,  on  this  occafion, 
he  had  but  one  courfe  to  take ;  which  was,  to  pretend  to 
be  convinced  by  the  reafons  the  Duke  had  alledged.  He 
returned  him  therefore  in  anfwer,  that  indeed,  before  the 
•  arrival  of  Prince  Edward,  he  had  believed  if  the  King 
died  without  heirs,  he  was  as  worthy  to  afcend  the  throne 
as  any  other  nobleman  of  the  kingdom.  He  even  owned, 
he  had  begun  to  take  fome  meafures,  which  infpired  him 
with  hopes  of  Succels ;  but  had  dropt  his  defign  fince  the 
coming  of  Edward,  being  fenfible  there  was  no  room  to 
pretend  to  the  crown,  as  long  as  there  were  Princes  of  the 
royal  family  in  England.  He  added,  fince  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  pretenfions,  and  the  King's  pleafure, 
which  till  then  he  had  been  ignorant  of,  he  had  much  ra- 
ther the  kingdom  fliould  be  governed  by  fo  great  a  Prince 
as  the  Duke,  than  by  Edgar  Atheling,  who  fcarce  knew 
how  to  govern  himfelf.  To  convince  him  the  more  of 
his  fincerity,  he  required  certain  conditions,  and  among 
others,  demanded  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  as  a 
reward  for  his  future  fervice.  Whatever  Harold  required 
was  immediately  and  gladly  complied  with.  But  as  the 
Princefs,  the  Duke  dellgned  for  him,  was  too  young,  the 
intended  marriage  was  deferred  till  a  more  convenient 
time.  Mean  while,  Duke  William  not  trufting  wholly 
to  Harold's  bare  word,  made  him  (wear  on  the  Gofpels, 
that  he  would  punctually  perform  his  promifes,  efpeciaily, 
that  he  would  never  attempt  to  mount  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. This  agreement  being  made,  they  parted  both  of 
them  extremely  well  fatisfied  in  outward  appearance,  and 
Harold  returned  into  England  (i). 

He  was  no  fooner  at  liberty,  but  he  looked  upon  his 
oath  as  extorted,  and  confcquently  not  binding.  He 
could  not  underftand  upon  what  foundation  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  pretended  to  the  crown  of  England,  or  by 
what  right  Edward  could  transfer  it  to  a  foreigner.  And 
therefore,  fo  far  was  he  from  any  thoughts  of  Handing  to 
his  engagements,  that  he  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Duke's  confidence,  and  contrive  jufter  meafures  to  frus- 
trate his  defigns.  From  thence-forward  he  ufed  a  double 
diligence  to  Strengthen  his  party  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
fhould  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  King  or  Duke  to 
lay  any  obftacles  in  his  way.  Jf  hitherto  he  had  enter- 
tained any  fcruple  with  regard  to  Prince  Edgar,  it  entirely 
vanifhed  upon  confideration  that  in  mounting  the  throne 
himfelf  he  fhould  do  no  injury  to  that  Prince,  fince  the 
crown  would  be  otherwife  dil'pofed  of  even  by  his  uncle 
the  King.  He  laboured  therefore  more  and  more  to  Se- 
cure  an  intereft  in  all  the  great  Lords  of  the  kingdom,  to 
which  he  found  the  way  very  open.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy was  abfent,  and  but  little  known  in  England,  where 
moreover  the  Normans  were  extremely  odious.  Prince 
Edgar,  by  reafon  of  his  youth,  was  in  no  condition  to 
oppofe  defigns  fo  detrimental  to  him.  As  for  the  King, 
he  was  fo  unrefolved  in  the  affair  of  the  Succeffion,  that 
he  promoted  the  intereft  neither  of  the  Prince  his  ne- 
phew, nor  of  the  Duke.  He  was  no  doubt  at  a  lofs  how 
to  reconcile  his  promife  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  with 
his  recalling  his  nephew  from  Hungary.  He  thought  only 
of  paffing  his  days  in  peace,  without  troubling  himfelf 
about  what  fhould  happen  after  his  death.  Thus  every 
thing  concurring  to  favour  Harold's  defigns,  he  neglected 
nothing  that  might  ferve  to  confirm  the  good  opinion  con- 
ceived of  him  by  the  Englijh.  Two  opportunities  that  of- 
fered themfelves  prefently  after,  were  extremely  favourable 
to  him. 

The  JVelJh  renewing  their  incurfions  under  the  con- 
duel  of  Griffin  their  King,  Harold  and  his  Brother  To/Ion 
joined  their  forces  to  repulfe  them.  They  were  fo  for- 
tunate in  their  expedition,  that,  after  Several  advantages 


gained  upon  the  IVelJl),  they  compelled  them  to  dethrone 
Griffin,  and  become  tributary  to  England.  Griffin  being 
afterwards  reftored,  and  renewing  the  war  with  the  Ln- 
glijh,  Harold  marched  to  the  frontiers,  and  Struck  fuch  a 
terror  into  the  Weljh,  that  they  fent  him  the  head  of  their 
King  (2).  This  event  which  Showed  how  formidable 
Harold  was  to  the  enemies  of  the  State,  confirmed  the 
Englijh  in  their  opinion,  that  he,  who  knew  fo  well  how 
to  defend  it,  deferved  to  wear  the  crown. 

Harold  had  another  opportunity  to  add  new  luftre  to  Tofton 
his  glory,  as  it  enabled  him  to  give  proofs  of  his  mode-  *>*>"«*  0] 
ration  and  equity,  as  he  had  lately  done  of  his  valour  and  berLni"" 
conduct.      Tojlon   his   Brother,    Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sax.  Ann. 
treated   the  Northumbrians  with  fuch  feverity,  and  com-  J'Ijirnfb: 
mitted  fo  many  acts  of  injuftice,  that  at  laft,  the  people  Erompton.' 
not  being  able  to  bear  his  oppreffions  any  longer,  took  up 
arms  againft  him ,    and   expelled    him    Northumberland. 
This  action  being  oSa  dangerous  confequence,  Harold  was  Harold/rar 
ordered  to  chaftife  them,  and  reftore  his  Brother.    As  Soon  tanfitrt 
as  he  approached  the  borders,  the  Northumbrians  Sent  de-  "'"' '   ,    .. 
puties  to  inform  him  of  the  reaSons  of  their  inSurredtion.  in  being  dn- 
They  told  him,  they  had  no  defign  of  withdrawing  their  •=*«  <""■ 
obedience  from   the   King,  but  only  from  an  unjuft  and 
cruel  governor,    who   exercifed  over  them  a   tyrannical 
power,  to  which  neither  they  nor  their  Sorefathers  had  Malmft. 
ever  been  Subject.     Intimating  withal,  they  were  reSolved 
to  hazard  their  lives,   rather  than  Submit  to  the  like  power 
again.     However,  they  Solemnly  protefted,  provided  the 
King  would   Set  over  them  one  that  would  govern  them 
according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  oS  their  country,  no- 
thing  Should  be  able   to   Shake  their  fidelity.     To  thel'e 
remonftrances  they  added  a  long  lift  of  the  grievances  they 
had  fuffered  under  Tojlon,  intreating  Harold  to  prefer  the 
Good  of  the  publick  before  the  interefts  of  his  own  fa- 
mily.    Harold  finding  this  affair  related  chiefly  to  Tojhn, 
and  that  the  King  was  not  directly  concerned  in  it,  fent 
an  impartial  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  court. 
At  the  fame  time  he  interceded  for  the  Northumbrians, 
and   not  content  with  obtaining  their  pardon,   procured 
them  Morkard,  Son  of  Alfgar  Duke  of  Mercia,  for  their 
governor  (3).     By  this  equitable  proceeding,  he  entirely 
gained    the  affection   of  the  northern  people,    and  con- 
tracted   a    Stricter    friendship    with  Aljgar   than    before. 
This  union  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  execution  of 
his  projects. 

But  if  this  action  ftrengthened  the  people's  efteem  and  A  harlarmt 
affection  for  him,  it  exafperated  to  the  laft  degree  his  Bro-  a{iefi0(- 
ther  Tojlon,  who  never  forgave  him.     But  as  it  was  not  *"n's-. 
in  his  power  to  vent  his  fury  on  Harold's  perfon,  he  turned  Mi  Wdt# 
his  rage  upon  fome  of  his  domefticks  (4),  whom  he  cauicd 
to  be  cut  in  pieces,  barrell'd  up,  and  fent  to  his  Brother 
for  a  prefent.     After  fo  barbarous  a  deed,  not  daring  to 
Stay  any  longer  in  England,  he  retired  into  Flanders  to  Earl 
Baldwin  his  Father-in-law  (5). 

Whilft  Harold  was  thus  paving  his  way  to  the  crown,  g. 

Edtvard  never  concerned    himfelf  about    the  fucceffion,  ■EAvar&pn* 
which  he  had  exceedingly  embroiled  by  his  engagement  f  am  fir  tbc 
with    the    Duke    of    Normandy.       His    thoughts    were**^*^ 
wholly  employed  about  the  Structure  of  the  Church  and  0/w'eft- 
Monaftery    of  JVejhninJlcr,    on  which    he   laid  out  the  minfter. 
money  he  had  vowed  to  expend  on  a  journey  to  Rome,    ' red  Ru:" 
which  was  difpenfed  with  by  the  Pope  upon  that  condi- 
tion.     There    was    formerly  in  the  Same  place,    called  Camden  in 
Thorney  by  the  Saxons,  a  Samous  temple  Sacred  to  Apollo.  Middleiex. 
Sebert,  King  of  Ejfex,  embracing  the  Gofpel,  converted 
this  Pagan  temple  into  a  Chriftian  Church,  which  was 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes.     This  Church  having  been  long 
buried  in  its  ruins,  Edward  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  with 
an  adjoining  Monaftery,,  which  Srom  its  lying   IVcJi  of 
London,  was  called  Wejlminjler  (6).     In  procefs  of  time 
a  City  was  built  here  by  degrees,  which  almoft  rivals  Lon- 
don itfelf,  and  keeps  the  name  of  the  Monaftery.     Thefe 
two  Cities  Separated  only  by  a  Gate,  have  diltinct  ma- 
giltrates  and  privileges,  though  they  are  often  confounded 
under  the  name  o(  London.     The  Church  and  Monaftery 
being  finifhed  about  the    latter  end   oS  the   year    1065, 


(1)  The  Duke  made  Harold  fwear  to  deliver  up  Dover  as  foon  as  King  Edivard  was  dead.  Then  loading  him  with  prefents,  difmiffed  him  with  his 
Nephew  Hacune,  promiling  to  bring  over  Ulnoth  his  Brother  when  he  himfelf  mould  come  into  England.     Sim.  Dunelm.   p.  196. 

(l)  He  was  beheaded  Aug.  7,  1064.  This  was  the  End  at  Griffith  af  Libirwelyn,  to  whom  the  ffelfi  Cbnmcla  give  the  Character  of  a  valiant  and 
generous  Prince,  and  for  the  moft  part  victorious,  till  now  he  penihed  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  people.  Harold  lent  the  Head  with  thi  gilded  Sti  rn  of 
Griffin's  Ship,  which  the  Weljh  had  brought  with  the  Head,  to  the  King  at  GlcccJIer.  Florence  ofWorccfler  adds,  that  the  Brothers  oiGripn  fwore  fealty 
to  Harold  as  well  as  to  the  King. 

(3)  Whom  they  themfelves  earneftly  defired  to  have.  The  occafion  of  their  infurreftion  at  this  time  was  this  :  One  Ctffatnc,  a  great  Officer  in  A  sr- 
thumbcrland,  having  been  murdered  at  Court  by  Queen  Editba's  Order,  (though  this  feems  contrary  to  her  meek  and  pious  temper)  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  her  Brother  Tojlon,  and  he  likewife  killing  in  his  own  lodgings  two  of  Go/panic's  friends,  and  belidts  ha\  ing  laid  intolerable  impofition  . 
or  tribute,  on  all  Northumberland,  the  People  incenfed  at  it,  and  at  his  other  Grievances  above-mentioned,  role  to  a  Man,  and  Were  not  appeal  d  till  he 
was  banifhed  the  Land.     Flor.  Wig.   Sim.  Dun. 

(4)  In  a  Houfe  of  his  at  Hereford,  where  he  had  prepared  a  great  Feaft.     H:intingd.  p.  367.     M.  Weftm.   p.  430. 

( s)  Huntingdon  (who  had  heard  manyTales  about  the  hatred  ol  Good-win's  Sons  to  cne  another)  tells  us  another  (lory  of  this  matter.  The  King  as  he  was 
at  dinner  ordering  Harold  to  ferve  him  with  the  Cup,  Tojlon  was  lb  enraged  at  his  being  preferred  before  him,  that  he  flew  in  his  Face  in  the  King's  pre- 
fence,  and  pulled  him  down  to  the  ground  by  his  hair.  Bet  the  Soldiers  coming  in  and  parting  them,  Tojlon  in  a  rage  left  the  court,  and  going  to  his  Bro- 
ther's Country-Huufe,  ferved  his  domefticks  as  is  above  related.  Upon  which  the  King  commanded  him  to  bebanilhcd,  and  the  Northumbrian!  expelled 
him  their  country.  But  this  does  not  feem  probable;  fc*  what  occafion  had  the  Northumbrians  to  rile  againft  him,  feeing  he  was  banilVd  be -ore  by  the  King? 

(6)  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  This  fabrick  of  Edwai d's  wasdcmoliftied  by  Hairy  III.  abtut  cne  hundwd  and  iixty  years  after,  who  erected  a  new- 
one,  which  was  fifty  years  in  building.  The  Abbots  very  moih  enlarged  it  en  the  Welt-fidc,  and  Henry  VII.  added  to  the  Eaft  a  Chapel,  which  Leland 
calls  the  Mnacle  of  the  World.     Edward  was  buried  the  next  day  alter  his  death,  in  Ins  newly  dedicated  Church. 

1  Edward 
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2o>     EDWARD    ill.    the  Confegor. 


EAward  was  defirous  the  dedication  fliould  be  performed 
in  a  very  folemn  manner  (i).  To  this  end  he  fummoncd 
to  meet  at  London  a  general  affembly,  at  which  were 
prcfent  all  the  Bifhops  and  great  Men  of  the  kingdom, 
to  be  witneftesof  this  ceremony.     At  this  very  time  it 
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faults,    and  endeavoured   to   reprcfent  them  as  fo   many 
proofs  of  his  Sandtity.     Of  this  we  need  no  other  wit 
ncls  but    his  own  Hiftorian  or  rather  Panegyrift,    who 
attributes    his  voluntary  chaftity  to  a  vow  made  befon 
his  marriage.     This  Writer  allures  us,  Edward  efpoufed 


Was,   that  the   King  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs,  of     Editha,  daughter  of  Goodwin,  purely  to  excrcile  his  V 


which  he  died  in  a  few  days.  As  loon  as  he  found  the 
time  of  his  dillolution  approaching,  his  principal  care  was 
to  finifh  the  ceremony  for  which  the  great  Men  were 
afl'embled  (z).  As  for  the  fucceffion,  he  Would  not  med- 
dle with  it,  furrounded  as  it  was  with  fo  many  difficul- 
ties. In  his  own  mind  he  was  for  the  Duke  01  Norman- 
dy :  The  right  was  manifeftly  in  Prince  Edgar  his  Ne- 
phew :  but  Harold  had  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lijh.  So  many  difficulties,  upon  which  he  could  never  de- 
termine whilft  in  health,  becoming  infurmountable  in  his 
prefent  condition,  he  rel'olved  to  leave  the  decifion  to  God 
alone. 

Mean  while,  Harold  was  not  idle.  Almoft  all  the 
Lords  of  the  kingdom,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  be- 
ing then  alTembled  at  London,  he  found  means  to  induce 


tue  by  a  continual  temptation.  But  it  is  eafy  to  fee  he 
adted  from  a  very  different  motive,  fince  he  parted  with 
his  wife  the  moment  he  thought  he  could  do  it  with 
fafety.  However,  the  opinion  of  his  fancrity  taking  by 
degrees  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people-,  he  was  ca- 
nonized by  Pope  Alexander  III,  under  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor  (;). 

It  was  not  thought  I'ufl'u  ient  to  allow  this  Prince  ail  the 
Virtue  necclTary  to  carry  him  to  Heaven,  unlefi  he  had  a 
place  given  him  alfo  among  the  Saints  of  the  firft  clafs. 
We  are  told  he  was  favoured  with  (everal  revelations,  with 
the  gift  of  prophefy,  and  many  other  miraculous  powers,  Malr"'c 
in  proof  of  which  fuch  weak  and  trifling  inltances  are  pro- 
duced, as  are  not  worth  mentioning.  However,  I  can't 
pafs  over  in  filence  one  fpecial  privilege  he  is  faid  to  re- 


them  to  act  in  his  favour,  and  come  to  a  refolution  of    ceive  from  Heaven,  of  curing  the  King's  Evil.     Nay,  it 
fending   deputies    to  the   dying   King  to  intreat   him  to     is  affirm'd,  this  privilege  has  delcended  to  the  Kings  ot 


name  a  fucceflbr.  But  withal,  thefe  deputies  had  orders 
to  infinuate  to  the  King,  that  in  cafe  he  nominated  any 
but  Harold,  he  would  infallibly  involve  the  kingdom  in 
endlefs  troubles,  which  would  be  inconfiftent  with  his 
wifdom,  and  the  affection  he  had  all  along  cxprefs'd  for  his 
people.  Edward,  not  being  then  in  a  condition  to  exa- 
mine a  propofal  of  this  nature,  replied,  That  fince  they 
were  met  in  a  body,  he  left  it  to  them  to  chufe  the  per- 
fon  they  judged  moft  woithy  to  rule  over  them.  He  died 
a  few  moments  after  (3),  leaving  the  fucceffion  as  unfettled 
at  his  death  as  it  was  during  his  life. 


his  fucccllors.     Hence  the  cuftom  in  England  of 
j's  Touching  for  the  Evil  at  a  certain  time  of  the 


England  hi: 

the  King's  Touching  foi 

year  (6).  But  the  late  King  William  III.  of  glorious  me- 
mory, was  fo  perfuaded  he  fhould  do  no  injury  to  perfons 
afflicted  with  this  diftemper,  by  not  touching  them,  that 
he  refrained  from  it  all  his  reign.  The  Kings  oiFranct 
alfo  have  claimed  the  fame  privilege  ever  fince  the  time  of 
Clovis,  the  firft  Christian  King  of  that  kingdom  (7). 

What  has  been  moft  commended  in  King  Edward,  was 
his  Good-nature,  the  exceffivenels  whereof  has  been  care- 
fully infinuated  by  feveral  circumftances  of  his  Life,  of 
This  Prince,  who  was  born  at  Gijlip  (4)  near  Oxford,     which  I  fliall  content  my  fclf  with  producing  two  as  a  fpe- 
reigned   twenty-four  years,    without   ever   fufrering  any     cimen  of  the  reft.     One  day  being  laid  down  upon  the  «\ 
misfortune  from  foreign  enemies.     However,  he  cannot     bed,  one  of  his  domefticks,  who  did  not  know  he  was  in  [UeraUej  ; 
be  faid  to  nave  reigned  happily,  fince  he  lived  in  conti-     the  room,  stole  fome  money  out  of  a  c heft  he  found  open 
nual   fears,  occafioned  by  the  overgrown  power  of  Earl     which  the  King  Jet  him  carry  oft"  without  fayin<r  a  word, 
Goodwin  and  his  family.     His  mild  and  peaceable  temper     Quickly  after,  the  Boy  returning  to  make  a  feeond  at- 
Were  a  great  means  however  to  procure  him  fome  tran-     tempt,  the  King  call'd  to  him  without  the  leaft  paffion, 
quillity.      Had   he   attempted  to  humble  Goodiilin's  pride,     Sirrah,  you'd  bcjl  be  fatisfed  with  what  you've  got,  for  if 

my  Chamberlain  comes  and  catches  you,  he'll  not  only  take 
away  all  you  have  ftol'n,  hut  whip  you  feverely  (8).  Ano-  Malmfr, 
ther  time,  as  he  was  hunting,  a  countryman  malicioufly 
fpoiling  his  (port,  he  gallop'd  up  to  him,  and  faid  to  him 
manger,  By  our  Lady,  I  would  be  revenged  on  thee  if  it  was 
in  my  power.  Thefe  are  the  inconteftable  proofs  of  his  ex- 
traordinary Good-nature,  which,  according  to  his  Pane- 
gyrifts,  advane'd  him  fo  far  above  all  other  Men. 

Edward  was  the  laft  King  of  Egbert's  race,  though  not 
the  laft  Saxon  King,  as  fome  have  affirmed,  fince  his  fuc- 
Confeffbr ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  he  was  any  fufrerer  on  ceffor  was  of  that  nation.  Had  not  this  weak  Prince  pre- 
account  of  religion,  unlefs  we  confider  as  a  fort  of  Mar-  pofteroufiy  abftain'd  from  converfing  with  his  Queen  a 
tyrdom,  the  mortifications  he  privately  laid  upon  himfelf  very  beautiful  and  virtuous  Lady,  he  might  perhaps  have 
from  a  religious  motive.  It  is  certain  he  was  very  cha-  had  children,  and  thereby  prevented  a  revolution  which 
ritable,  and  expended  in  alms  the  Sums  vainly  lavifhed     involv'd  the  Englifl)  in  Slavery. 

away  by  other  Princes  upon  their  pleafures.     This  joined         Before  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  iFeJl-Saxon,  Mercian  Vr.i-a  of 
to  his  Good-nature,  of  which  he  gave  from  time  to  time     and  L>anijli  Laws  were  obferved  in  England,  namely,  the  three firis  of 
uncommon  inftances,  made  him  pafs  for  a  Saint  among     firft  in  IVeJfex,  the  feeond  in  Mercia,  and  the  laft  in  Nor-  Lc'xi  '■"'dcr. 
the  people,    and  particularly    among   the   Monks,    who     thumberland.    This  Prince  reduced  them  all  into  one  body  •  Brompt". 
reaped  great  advantages  from  his  liberal  difpofition.    They     and  from  that  time  they  became  common  to  all  England  Knightoni 
have  not  been  fatisfied   with  extolling  his  Virtues  to  the     under  the  name  of  the  Latus  of  Edward,  to  diftiifmifh  them 
Skies,  but  have  even,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  canoniz'd  his  very     from  thofe  of  the  Normans,  introduced  afterwards  (o). 

(1)  The  dedication  was  performed  December  28.    Sax.  Ann.  M.WcJlm.  p.  4.31. 

(2)  The  Great  Men  alio  ligned  the  Charter  ot  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  granted  to  the  Church,  to  which  was  annexed,  as  is  f»id,  the  firft  Great* 
Seal  ufed  in  England.     Though  Tyrrel  think:  other  Kings  might  have  Seals  to  their  Charters,  though  they  are  now  defaced.     B.  VI.  p.  go. 

(3)  On  fanuaiy  e.  1066.      Sax.  Ann.    S-  Dunelrz.  p.  193. 

(4.)  Now  Iflip.  In  the  Chapel  here,  called  the  King's  Chapel,  not  many  years  fince  ftood  a  Font,  the  fame,  as  tradition  has  conftantly  delivered  it 
down,  wherein  Edward  the  Confeffor  was  baptized.  But  being  put  to  an  indecent  ufe,  was  at  laft  removed  to  the  Garden  of  Sir  Henry  Brown,  Bart,  of 
Nether  Riddtngton  in  Oxfordshire.      Add.  to  Carr.d. 

(c)  About  two  hundred  years  after  his  death.  There  was  likewif;  a  Bull  o( Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  fix  the  Anniverfarj,  and  otder  the  folcmnity  of  the, 
Ftftivah      Martyrol.  Rom.  BaronlUs,  Jan.  5, 

(6)  It  will  not  be  amils  to  relate  the  firft  Inftancc  of  this  Hereditary  Miracle,  as  Mr.  Collier  calls  it.  A  young  married  Woman  having  the  misfortune 
to  be  barren,  and  troubled  at  the  same  time  with  the  diftemper  fince  called  the  King's;  Evil,  was,  after  all  human  means  had  been  tried  in  vain  admo- 
niftud  in  a  Vifion  to  go  to  the  King,  by  whofe  merits  fhe  fhould  be  cured  upon  his  JVaJhing,  Touching,  and  Signing  with  the  Crojs,  the  Parts  affected^ 
The  Woman  runs  to  Court  next  Morning  overjoyed,  and  tells  the  King  the  whole  matlcr  ;  who  thereupon  difdains  not  to  Wafa,  Touch  and  Cr.-C-  her  pu- 
trilied  Sores,  which  immediately  breaking,  and  Corruption  and  Worms  burfting  out,  the  Parts  were  in  a  few  days  healed  without  the  leaft  Scar  remain- 
ing ;  and  moreover,  her  barrennefs  was  removed,  and  fhe  foon  became  the  joyful  Mother  of  Children.  This  is  the  firft  Ail,  as  it  is  given  us  by  Ailred 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  MiraclesofUdwoxrd  the  Coitjeffor ,  of  that  Supernatural  Power,  enjoyed  by  the  Kings  ot  England  ever  fince.  But  though  Mr, 
Collier  fays,   to  difpute  this  Matter  is  to  go  to  the  Exceffes  of  Scepttjm,  yet  there  are  fome,  who  doubt  of  it  on  the  following  accounts. 

I.  This  Power  is  generally  fixed  to  the  Lineal  Succejfion  ;  whereas  it  is  plain,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  thole  days,  neither  was  Edward  himfelf  the 
next  Heir. 

II.  It  is  plain  from  Ailred,  that  this  privilege  was  given  him  not  as  a  King,  but  as  a  Saint ;  and  Malmfoury  fays,  they  are  to  be Warned  that  attribute  it 
to  his  Royalty  and  not  to  his  Sanclity.  Conlequently  there  is  no  Reafon  his  Succefl'ors,  who  were  certainly  no  Saints,  fhould  be  fo  highly  favoured  of  Hea- 
ven. 


and  lcflen  Harold's  power,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
involved  in  troubles,  from  whence  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  extricate  himfelf.  But  by  (hutting  his  eyes 
at  their  fecret  practices,  and  feigning  to  know  nothing  of 
their  defigns,  he  prevented  them  from  adting  more  open- 
ly, caufed  them  to  lay  more  diftant  fchemes,  and  there- 
by gained  time  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  days.  He  was 
remarkable  neither  for  his  Virtues  nor  Vices ;  and  his  na- 
tural parts  were  but  mean.  His  piety  has  been  exceed- 
ingly cried  up,  and  has  acquired  him  the  glorious  title  ot 


III.  Ailred  reckons  up  many  other  Miracles  which  he  performed  ;  as  the  reftoring  to  their  Sight  fix  or  feven  blind  Mcn,SV.  but  docs  not  fay  a  word  of 
his  Power  of  curing  the  £fi7defcendcd  to  his  Succeffors,  any  more  than  his  Power  of  reftoring  the  Blind  to  their  Sight,  of  of  his  femovin"  Barrennefs 
which  one  would  think  fhould  be  joined  to  the  other,   fince  they  were  cured  both  by  the  fame  Touch. 

IV.  As  there  is  no  evident  Reafon  why  the  Kings  of  £nj;/iwif  fhould  have  this  privilege  above  any  other  Chriftian  Prince,  fo  if  Heaven  had  granted  fbch 
a  Power  to  our  Kings,  one  would  think  they  fhould  have  it  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  it  vifible  to  all,  and  that  the  Cure  fhould  immediately  follow  the 
Touch  1  Whereas  Multitudes  are  not  cured  at  all,  and  thofe  that  are  pretended  to  be  fo,   not  till  a  confiderable  time  after  they  have  been  7 

„  (7)  This  Miracle  is  appropriated  by  Laurentius,  Phyfician  to  Henry  IV,  to  the  Crown  of  France  ;  but  Dr.  Tucker  is  even  with  him,  for  he  maker  the 
Kings  of  France  to  do  it  by  virtue  of  their  Alliance  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Eng land.  And  Mr.  Collier  will  have  the  antiquity  of  this  Power  to  be  on  the 
fide  of  England,  fince  he  lays,  Lewis  the  Godly  was  the  firft  that  Touched  for  the  Evil  Wo  hundred  years  after  our  Edward.     Ecel.  Hijl. 

(S)  The  Story  goes  on,  that  the  Chamberlain  coming  in  after  fhe  Boy  was  gorie,  and  miffing  the  Money,  fell  into  a  great  rage /but  the  King  calmly 
faid  to  him,   Be  contented,  it  may  be  the  poor  Rogue  that  has  it  warts  it  more  than  we  do  ;  there 's  enough  left  for  us,      Ailred.    Vit.   Ed.   p.  376.   X.  Scrip. 

(9)  Concerning  this  thmfid  diftinftion  of  the  Laws,  fee  what  ha;  been  faid  above,  and  alfo  in  tnc  fallowing  biffertation,  under  the  Head  of  the  Lavrs 
of  the  Angle-Saxons. 
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21.     HAROLD   II. 


Hir.oLi.   TB"  f '  the  great  Men  affcmblcd  to  appoint  a  fucceffor  to 
II.  !     Edward,  had  been  fwayed  only  by  juftice,  equity, 

1066.         [_  and  the  antient  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  they  would 
Elided  by  not  have  long  debated,  to  know  to  whom  the  crown 

%\'n£l.kly'  was  devolved.  Edgar  Athding  was  the  only  Prince  of  the 
S«.  Ann.  family  of  their  antient  Kings,  and  confequently,  the  only 
S.  Dunelm.  perfon  who  had  a  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  But 
Harold  had  fo  well  laid  his  meafures,  that  he  was  unani- 
moufly  e!e£ted,  without  any  regard  to  the  right  of  the 
lawful  heir.  As  for  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  his  pretenfi- 
ons  grounded  on  the  late  King's  promife,  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  confidered  at  all.  It  is  certain  this  Prince  had 
never  publickly  declared  his  defign  of  afpiring  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Accordingly,  the  Englijb  Lords  might 
be  ignorant  of  the  matter,  or  at  leaft  pretend  to  be  fo. 
But  fuppofing  they  had  been  informed  of  his  pretenfions, 
it  would  have  ferved  only  to  furnifh  them  with  a  frefh 
motive,  to  place  on  the  throne  a  King  more  capable  than 
Edgar  Aibeling,  of  defending  the  kingdom  againft  the 
attacks  of  a  foreign  Prince. 
Parim  The  manner  of  Harold'^  fucceeding   to  the  crown  is 

tpimmsalM  variously  related  by  Hiftorians :  Several  affirm  (1),  he  was 
fa£%d,g7 ,0  elected  with  one  common  voice,  and  without  any  con- 
tbt  Cro-in.     ftraint,  by  the  Wittcna-Gcmot  then  affembled,  and  crown'd 
Sax.  Ann.     the  day  after    his   election    by  the  Archbifhop  of   York. 
Ma°m"b!m'    O'heis  fay,  he  ufurped  the  crown  by  compelling  the  great 
M.  Wtj.     council  to  elect  him,  after  extorting  his  nomination  from 
Brompt.       the  late  King  juft  as  he  was  dying  (z).     There  are  fome, 
who  look  upon  this  election  as  a  fiction,  affirming,  Ha- 
rold, without  troubling  himfelf  about  the  confent  of  the 
Nobles  or  People,  put    the  Crown  on  his  head  himfelf 
without  any  formality  (3).     The  reafon  of  this  diverfity 
among  the  Hiftorians,  proceeds  from  their  efpoufing either 
the  right  of  Harold,   or  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  as  if 
Prince  Edgar's  claim   was  to  be   reckoned  as    nothing; 
whereas  in  truth  he  alone  had  a  right  to  fucceed  to  the 
crown.     But  as  among  this  variety  of  opinions,  a  Man  is 
in  danger  of  being  fwayed  by  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of 
the  Hiftorians,  rather  than  by  juftice  and  equity,   it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  explain  this  matter,  by  laying  before  the 
reader,  what  might  be  alledged  for  and  againft  each  of  the 
three  competitors. 
£dgar\i  title.      As  for  Prince  Edgar,  it  fufHces  to  fay  for  him,  he  was 
the  fole  Prince  of  the  royal  race.     It  is  true,  his  being 
born  out  of  the  kingdom  might  be  objected  againft  him. 
But  as  Prince  Edward  his  Father  was  not  legally  banifhed, 
his  being  forced  by  Canute  to  live  in  exile,  ought  not  to 
have  prejudic'd  his  Son's  right. 
ThtDuhccf      As    for    the  Duke   of  Normandy,    he   can   hardly  be 
Normandy's  imagined  to   afpire   to   the   crown  of   England  without 
fumd'hii.     f°ni1-*  foundation,  and  yet  it  cannot  be   conceived  upon 
Knighton,     what  title    he  fupported    his  pretenfion;    fo  great  is  the 
diverfity  of  opinions  upon  this  fubject.     Some  tell  us,  he 
was  invited  over  by  the  Engliji)  to  free  them  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Harold  (4).     Others  fays,  Edward,   when  in 
Normandy,  promifed  him,  if  ever  he  came  to  the  crown, 
to  make  him  his  heir.     In  fine,  feveral  affirm,  that  Ed- 
ward appointed  him  his  fucceflbr  by  his  laft  Will ;  and 
fome  even  allure  us,   this  Will  was  confirmed  in  Edward's 
life-time  by  the  general  affembly  of  the  Nation  ;  but  this 
pretended  Will  was  never  produced.     Neither  does  it  ap- 
pear that  Duke  William  ever  founded  his  claim  upon  any 
fuch  tiling,    as  if  it  were  known,   or  he   had  it  in  his 
hands.     In    all   probability  therefore   the   foundation   he 
went  upon,  was  Ibme  verbal  promife  made  him  by  Ed- 
■luard,  when  he  was  in  England.     It  was  doubtless  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  promife,  that  he  required  Harold  not  to 
rife  up  in  competition  againft  him.     Had  the  Englijb  done 
Edgar  juftice,    and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  it  is  not 
likely  Duke    William   would    have  attempted,    upon  fo 
trifling  a  pretenfion,  to  wreft  the  crown  from  a  Prince  to 
whom  of  right  it  belonged.     But  he  had  to  deal  with  Ha- 
rold, who,  being  only  a  private  Man,  had  procured  him- 
felf the  crown    by  indirect  practices,    and   without  any 
manner  of  right.     Accordingly,  fetting  afide  Prince  Ed- 
gar, he  compared  his  right  only  with  that  of  the  reigning 
Khig.     His  intereft  induced  him  to  think,  that  Edzuard's 
promife  was  equivalent  to  an  election,  fince  it  was  thought 
proper  to  exclude  the  lawful  heir.     To  this  may  be  added, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  crown  of  England  as  what  he 
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could  not  mils  of,  efpecially  after  binding  Harold  by  an 
oath.  And  therefore,  the  indignation  at  being  deceived, 
the  defire  of  Revenge,  and  chiefly  his  Ambition  the  root 
of  the  quarrel,  all  concurred  to  inlpire  him  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  Englijb  crown,  in  fpite 
of  all  oppoiition.  Perfuaded  as  he  was,  that  he  had  no 
lefs  right  than  Harold,  he  thought  he  might  ule  force  to 
wreft  the  crown  from  a  Prince,  who  had  naturally  no  title 
to  it.  Thefe,  probably,  were  the  motives  that  engaged 
Duke  William  in  fo  great  an  undertaking,  the  fuccefs 
whereof  feemed  however  very  doubtful. 

As  for  Harold's  right  it  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered  un-  Thtexaml. 
der  a  double  view,  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  """"•of 
and  with  regard  to  Prince  Edgar.  If  we  examine  the  ^°li  ' 
election  of  this  King,  in  oppofition  to  the  Duke,  we  find 
nothing  but  what  was  regular  and  according  to  form,  and 
againft  which  the  Duke  could  have  any  juft  reafon  to  ob- 
ject. It  is  certain,  fuppofing  Edivard  had  nominated 
Duke  William  his  fuccetlbr,  either  by  Will,  or  otherwife, 
the  nomination  would  have  been  of  no  force,  unlefs  con- 
firmed by  the  afiembly  of  States  (5).  Accordingly  this  is 
what  fome  affirm,  being  fenfible  the  Duke's  title  without 
this  approbation  was  little  worth.  And  in  truth,  where  is 
the  nation,  that,  without  being  forced  to  it,  would  fufter 
their  King,  by  his  own  bare  nomination,  to  fubject  them 
to  a  Foreigner,  in  exclufion  of  the  Princes  of  the  royal 
Blood,  or  even  of  the  moll  worthy  Lords  of  the  king- 
dom ?  If  this  were  ever  the  cale,  it  was  done  by  furprife, 
before  the  people  had  time  to  oppofe  it.  The  election 
therefore  of  Harold  was  very  lawful,  at  leaft  with  regard 
to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  fince  it  was  made  by  die  af- 
fembly-general,  whole  power  Duke  William  had  no  right 
to  difpute. 

But  in  comparing  Harold's  title  with  Prince  Edgar's,  it 
is  hard  to  give  it  fo  favourable  a  conftrud'tion.  It  may  in- 
deed be  fupported  by  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  maintain, 
that  during  the  Saxon  government,  the  crown  was  elec- 
tive, and  the  Nobles  and  People  had  a  power  of  giving  it 
to  whbm  they  pleafed.  But  befides  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  opinion,  fuppofing  that  were  fo,  this  argument 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  juftify  Harold's  election.  How 
extenfive  foever  feme  would  make  the  privileges  of  the 
affembly-general  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  yet  no 
one,  I  believe,  will  affirm  they  had  a  power  of  beftowing 
the  crown  on  a  private  perfon,  in  prejudice  of  the  Princes 
of  the  royal  family.  At  leaft  it  would  be  exceeding  diffi- 
cult to  produce  any  inftances  from  the  hiftory  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, to  eftablifh  this  opinion.  The  queftion  then 
amounts  to  this,  whether  the  Nation  had  a  right  to  elect 
Harold  on  exclufion  of  Edgar,  or  whether,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  they  did  not  ftretch  their  power  beyond  its  natural 
bounds.  As  I  defign  to  treat  of  this  matter  in  another 
place  (6),  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  decide  the  queftion  at 
prefent,  but  only  remark,  that  fuppofing  the  Nation  had 
fuch  a  power,  yet  it  muft  be  owned  it  was  abufed  at  this 
juncture,  and  that  Edgar  had  great  injuftice  done  him. 
But  notwithftanding  all  its  defects,  this  election  gave  Ha- 
rold an  incomparably  better  title  than  the  bare  nomination 
of  King  Edward  gave  Duke  William,  granting  the  fore- 
mentioned  Will  was  as  real,  as  it  appears  to  be  imaginary. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  the  Duke  of 
Normandy's  claim  was  built  on  a  weak  foundation.  But 
to  return  to  our  hiftory. 

After  Harold  was  crown'd,  there  was  not  a  perfon  in 
the  kingdom,  but  what  owned  him  for  fovereign,    and 
paid  him  obedience.     But  tho'  he  found  no  oppoiition  at'/  ■    <•<  hn~ 
home,  it  was   otherwife  abroad.     Not  to  mention  the''    ' 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who,  before  he  difcovcrcd,  put  him- 
felf in  a  condition  to  execute  his  defigns,   Earl  Teflm  was 
preparing  to  difturb  the  King  his  Brother  in  the  pofleffion 
of  his  new  dignity.     He  could  not  forgive  him  his  ini- 
partial  proceedings,  when,  in  favourvof  the  Northumbrians^  M.i.'ut "" 
he  difpolTefs'd  him  of  his  government.     Though  Harold's 
acceffion  to  the  crown   lhould  have  rendered  him  more 
formidable  to  him,  this  confederation  ferv'd  only  to  in- 
flame his  hatred  the  more,  and  put  him  upon  uevifing  all 
poffible  means  to  dethrone  him.     As  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  intentions,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  a  ftrict  friendfhip,  on  account  of  their  marry- 
ing two  Sifters,  Daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,   he 


(1)  Saxaidmah,  and  Hwtdm ,  with  fume  other  of  the  Englijh  Writers.     The  Bi/hops  were  all  for  Hitald  to  a  Man. 

(2)  William  of  Malmjiurj,  and  fuch  as  efpoufed  the  title  of  the  Duke  ot  Normandy. 

h)  Huntirlgdonh.  ,  f  this  opinion,  and  adds  levtrjl  were  for  fetting  up  Edgar  AtUlmg.     Ingulf  hus  more  cautioufly  fajs,  BtnU forgetting  his  oath  made 
to  Duke  William,  intruded  himfelf  into  the  throne. 

(4)    1  bcliev  tc  tne  an\y  onc  tnat  ljld  tn;s_      Rapm. 

(y  S- e  more  of  thefe  >r,  t;,-rs  in  the  following  diiTertatiOD  under  tbe  bead  of  fit  guccejjim  ta  tie  Crmm, 
(6)  In  the  place  mentioned  in  the  Note  before  this. 
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went  to  him  to  concert  mcafures  with  him  againfl  the 
King  his  Brother.      There  is  no  doubt  hut  Duke  William 
encouraged  him  to  execute   his  defigns.  (l).     But  it  does 
not    appear   that    he   furnished    him   with   any  Money, 
Troops,  or  Ships,  of 'all  which  he  had  himlelf  lb  great 
need  againfl  his  intended  invalion.     Probably  therefore  it 
was  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  his  Father-in-law,  that  fuppKed 
Ttjlon   with   Ships,    by   means  of  which  he  infefted  the 
Ut  blunders  Englijh  coafts,  and  plundered  the  Ifle  of  JVight.     After 
the  He  of     which,   he  landed  fome  troops  at  Sandwich.     But  being 
Wight,  •""<  [niormel\  the  King  was  marching  towards  him,  he  fet  fail 
for  the   North,  and  entering  the  Humbcr  with  his  little 
fleet  (2),  made  a  defcent  on  York/hire,  and  committed  ra- 
vages as  if  he  had  been  in  an  enemy's  country.     Harold, 
not  thinking  it  advifeable  to  leave  the  fouthern  parts,  com- 
miffioned  Karl  Morcard  to  go  againfr  his  Brother  ;  who, 
having  been    made  governor  of  Northumberland   in  the 
room  of  Tojhn,  was  particularly  concerned  to  put  a  flop 
-to  his  incurfions.      As  for  the  King,  he  remained  at  Lon- 
don,   that  he  might  have  an  eye  to  Edgar's  party,  and 
prevent  them  from  exciting  any  troubles  upon  that  young 
Prince's  account.     This  feem'd  to  him,  at  that  time,  to 
be  what  he  had  moil  to  fear;  being  fenfible,  the  injullice 
done  Edgar  fat  heavy  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  were 
weil-aftecied  to  tlie  ancient   royal  family.     Accordingly, 
to  prevent  their  difcontents  from  breaking  out  into  action, 
he  carefs'd  the  Prince  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  party.     He 
even  infinuated  from  time  to  time,  that  he  had  accepted 
the  crown  purely  on  account  of  Edgar's  youth,  willing 
they  mould  underlland,  as  it  he  meant  to  reftore  it  to  the 
Prince  when  he  was  of  age  to  govern.     With   this  view, 
he  created  him  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  feem'd  to  take  a  very 
particular  care  of  his  education,  as  it  were  to  qualify  him 
tor  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Mean  while  Morcard,  accompanied  with  his  Brother 
Edwin,  Earl  of  Chcjfcr,  march'd  with  all  expedition  a- 
gainll  To/Ion,  who  was  now  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Hum- 
ber.  He  came  upon  him  unawares  in  Lincolnjhire,  and 
put  his  little  army  to  flight,  compelling  him  to  betake 
himfelf  to  his  Ships.  Tojhn  finding  he  could  do  nothing 
confiderable  with  fo  fmall  a  number  of  forces,  fleered  to- 
wards Scotland,  in  expectation  of  afliftance  from  thence  ($). 
But  perceiving  the  King  of  Scotland  was  not  difpos'd  to  iup- 
port  him,  he  puts  to  Sea  again,  with  defign  to  make  ano- 


Mnrcird 
drives  Tof- 
ton  to  bis 
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Sax.  Ann. 
Malmib. 


long  been   in  expectation  of,  and  which  he  could  not  bear 
to  fee  on  his  Head  without  extreme  regret.     Though  hi 
Pival,  in  all  appearance,  was  firmly  feated  in  his  throne, 
the  Duke  imagined   he  was  able  to  pull  him  down,  fin.ee 
the^  way  by  arms  was  flill  open,  when  all  other  methods 
lad'd.     However,   to  proceed  regularly,  he  fent  ambaffa- 
dors   to  Harold,    to  require  him  to  deliver  him  up  the 
crown,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  charge  him  with  the 
breach  of  his  oath,  and  declare  war  againfl  him.     Harold 
told  the  ambaffadors,    "  Their  mafter   had   no  manner 
"  of  right  to  the  crown  of  England :  That  fuppofing  the 
"  late  King    had  difpofed  of  it  in  his  favour,    a  tiling 
"  the  Englijh   knew  nothing  of,  it  was  contrary  to  the 
"  laws  of  the  Land,  which  allow  not  the  King  to  give 
"  away  the  crown  according  to  his  fancy,  much  1- 
"  a  Foreigner.     As  for  his  part,  he  had  been  elected  by 
"  thofe,  who  had  the  power  of  placing  tlie  Kings  on  the 
"  throne,  and  therefore  could  not  refien  it,   without  the! 
"  breach    of  that  truft  repoled  in    him  by  the  Englijh. 
"  As  for  the  oath,  the  violation  whereof  he  was  charged 
"  with,    it  having  been  extorted  from    him  at  a   time 
"  when  he  had  not  the  pov/er  to  help  himlelf,  it  was  null 
"  and   void,    by  the    laws    of   all    the    Nations    in    the 
"  World.     In  fine,  he  added,  that  he  knew  how  to  de- 
"  fend  his    right   againft  any  perfon    that   durfl    difpute 
"  it  with  him."     This  quarrel  being  of  too  great  con- 
fequence  to   be  decided   without  coming  to  blows,  each 
party  took  fuch  mcafures  as  he  judged  moil  likely  to  prove 
fuccefsful  (5). 

The    Duke's    vexation  to    be  deceived,    the  defire  of^, 
revenge,    the   fhame  of  renouncing  his  pretenfions,    and  liam  «»- 
the   pleafing   hopes  of  being  mafter   of  England,   fpum-i  ' 
him   on  to  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours  to  fucceed  in  his^fd"*"" 
defigns.     On  the  other  fide,  Harold  finding  he  was  like  £<><•< 
to   have    fo   formidable   an  adverfa/y,    thought   nothing  AgtRiwn  ef 
v/ould  be  of  more  fervice  to  him,  than  gaining  the  pco-  oamlt. ' 
pie  to  his  interefls.     To  tin's  purpofe,  he  made  himfelf  Brompt. 
more    popular   than   ever.     He   lefiened    the  taxes,    and 
caufed  juftice  to  be  duly  and  impartially  adminillred.     In 
fine,  he  forgot  nothing  that  might  ferve  to  confirm  his 
Subjects    in    the  efleem    and   affection   they  already  had 
for  him.     His  labour  was  not  in  vain.      The    Englijli, 
charm'd  with  his  firft  proceedings,  which  afforded  them  fo 
pleafant  a  profpeft,    refolved  to  facrifice  their  lives  and 
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ther  defcent  on  England.     Prevented  by  contrary  winds,     fortunes  to  fupport  him  on  the  throne  to  which  they  had 


he  was  driven  on  the  coafl  of  Noriuay,  where  he  acciden 
tally  ftumbled  upon  what  he  had  been  feeking  fo  induitri- 
oufly. 

Harold  Harfagcr  King  of  Norway,  had  lately  taken 
fome  of  the  Orcadcs  (4),  which  belonged  to  Scotland,  and 
was  fitting  out  a  more  numerous  fleet  in  order  to  carry  on 
his  conquefls.  Tojhn  being  informed  of  this  Prince's  de- 
figns, went  directly  to  him,  pretending  he  was  come  on 
purpofe  to  propofe  to  him  a  more  noble  undertaking.  He 
reprefented  to  him,  that  a  favourable  opportunity  offered 
to  conquer  England,  if  he  would  but  turn  his  arms  that 
way.  The  better  to  perfuade  him,  he  told  him,  there 
were  in  the  kingdom  two  powerful  factions,  both  enemies 
to  the  King,  the  one  for  Prince  Edgar,  the  other  for  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  therefore,  the  Englijh  being  thus 
divided,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fubdue  them.  Ad- 
ding, that  he  himfelf  had  a  flrong  party  in  Northumber- 
land, which  would  very  much  promote  the  execution 
of  this  defign.  In  fine,  he  made  him  believe  the  King 
his  Brother  was  extremely  odious  to  the  Englijh,  and 
would  be  certainly  deferted  by  them,  as  foon  as  there  ap- 
peared in  England  a  foreign  army  ftrong  enough  to  fup- 
port his  enemies.  Harfager,  greedy  of  fame,  and  al- 
ready devouring  in  his  imagination  fo  noble  a  prize,  want- 
ed not  much  felicitation  to  engage  in  this  project.  Pre- 
poffefs'd  by  To/Ion  of  the  praclicablenefs  of  the  thing,  he 


raifed  him.  Duke  William,  for  his  part,  not  bems  isno- 
rant  of  the  refolution  of  the  Englijh,  perceived  he  had  no 
other  way  to  attain  his  ends,  but  by  fetting  on  foot  forces 
proportionable  to  thofe  of  the  enemies  he  was  refolved  to 
attack. 

The  main  difficulty  was,    to  raife  a  fum  of    money  Duke  Wil- 
fufficient    for    the   charge    of   fo  great    an  undertaking.  )ilm  "J"~ 
His  firft    method    was,    to  convene  an   affembly  of  the  XL?  ""S' 
States  of  Normandy,  to  obtain  their  concurrence.     But  he 
found  them  very  backward  to  comply  with   his  defires. 
They   told  him,  that  "  Normandy  having  been  drained  ^'States 
"  of  Men   and  money  by  the  late  wars,  they  were  fo  ''£t,ll„. 
"  far  from  being    in   a  condition   to   think  of  making  Camd.  Brift 
«'  new  conquefls,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  defend  Normans. 
"  their  own  territories  againfl  the  attacks  of  a  power-  BromFto,u 
"  ful   Invader.       Befides,    how  jufl   foever  the    Duke's 
"  claim  to  England  might  be,  they  could  not  fee  that 
"  any  advantage  would  accrue  to  their  country  from  this 
"  expedition.      In  fine,  that  they   were  not  obliged  by 
"  their  allegiance  to   ferve  in  foreign  wars,  wherein   the, 
"  State  had  no  concern."     This  flout  anfwer  deflroying 
the  Duke's  hopes  of  railing  money  in  a    publick  way, 
he  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient,    which  fucceeded 
to  his  wilh.      This    was   to   borrow  money  of  private 
perfons ;  and  gaining  fome  of  the  chief  Men,    the  reft 
were  inlpired    with    an  emulation  who    fhould  be  moft 


refolved  to  employ  all  his  forces  in  making  fo  gl/Tous  a     zealous  in  affifling  their  Prince.     IVillian  Fitz-osbern  un- 
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Whilfl  the  King  of  Norway  was  making  his  prepara- 
tions, the  Duke  of  Normandy  was  no  lefs  (erioufly  think- 
ing of  means  to  wrell  from  Harold  a  crown,  he  had  fo 


dertook  to  fit  out  forty  Ships  at  his  own  expence.  The 
moll  wealthy,  every  one  according  to  his  ability,  fub- 
fcribed  very  large  Sums :  So  that  the  Duke  by  this  me- 
thod raifed  more  money  than  he  could  have  done  by  a  pub- 


(1)  See  Wil.  Gcmiticen.  p.  665.  and  Daniel  HiJI.  di  France.     Vol.  III.   p.  90. 

(2)  It  confided  of  fixty  Ships.     Malmjb.   p.  94.     Sax.  Ann.     Others  lay  of  forty.      Brompt.   p.  958.      M.Wijlm.  p.  433. 

(3)  He  failed  to  Scotland,  with  twelve  Ships,  the  reft  having  forfaken  him  j  and  there  ftaid  all  the  Summer.  Sax.  Ann.  Malmjb.  p.  94.  S.  Dunelm. 
p.  194. 

(4)  They  are  now  called  the  Ijles  of  Orkney.  Whatever  the  Ancients  have  fr:d  of  their  Number,  there  are  but  twenty-fix  inhabited,  the  reft  are  u  fed 
onjy  for  Pafturage,  and  are  called  Holmes.  Orkney  lies  North  of  Cutbnefs,  in  the  Latitude  of  fifty-nine  and  fixty  Degrees.  Eagles  arc  in  fuch  plenty  here, 
and  do  fo  much  mifchief,  that  whoever  kills  one,  is  entitled  to  a  Hen  from  e\cry  Houfe  in  the  Parifh.  The  ljigeft  cf  thefe  Ifles  is  Mainland,  anciently 
Pomonia,  twenty-four  Miles  long,  whereon  ftands  the  only  remarkable  Town,  called  Ktrktval,  famous  for  St-  Magnus's  Church,  and  the  Bifbep  of  Ork- 
ney's Palace.  The  Ifles  were  firft  inhabited  by  the  Pitls,  who  kept  poffeflion  of  them  till  deftroyed  in  S39,  by  Kenetb  II.  of  Scotland,  firm  wh.ch  time 
they  were  fubject  to  the  Scots,  till  delivered  up  by  Donald  Bar:  the  Ulurper  in  1099,  to  Magnus  King  of  Ncr-uay,  but  in  1263,  they  were  furrendered  ttf 
Alexander  111.  King  of  Scotland,  by  treaty  With  St.  Magnus  King  of  Norway,  who  is  laid  to  build  the  ftately  Cathedral  at  Kirhwal.  They  have  lince 
remained  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland.  In  Hoy,  one  of  thefe  Hies,  lies  a  Stone  called  Dtcarfe  Stone,  thirty- fix  Foot  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  nine 
thick,  hollowed  by  Art  with  a  fquare  Hole  of  two  Foot  high  for  the  Entry.  Within,  at  one  end,  is  a  Bed  big  encugh  tcr  two  Men,  excellently  hewn  cut 
ot  the  Stone,  with  a  Pillow  :  at  the  other  end  is  a  Couch,  and  in  the  middle  a  Hearth  for  a  Fire,  with  a  Hole  over  it  fcr  the  Chimney.  Orkney  gives  ti- 
tle to  an  Earl. 

(5)  Brampton  fays,  Duke  William  fent  a  fecond  Meftage  to  King  Harold,  offering  to  defift  from  his  Claims,  provided  he  would  marry  his  daughter.  But 
this  is  very  improbable  ;  tor  belides  that  our  belt  Hiftjr'ans  tell  us  the  young  L3dy  was  dead,  it  is  not  tikei)  the  Duke's  ambition  would  be  fo  eafily  Uni- 
fied. 
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lick  tax.     But  as  this  was  not  fufficient,  he  engaged  fe- 
of  the  neighbouring  (1)  Princes  to  furnifh  him  with 
and    tranlports,    on    condition 
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of  their  having 
Lands  afiigned  them  in  England  after  the  conqueft.  He 
even  demanded  the  affiftance  of  France;  but  it  was  not 
the  intereft  of  that  crown  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
fhuuld  become  more  powerful.  Very  fortunately,  King 
Philip,  who  was  then  a  Minor  under  the  care  of  the  Earl 
of  Flanders,  obftructed  not  his  proceedings,  which  a  Prince 
that  had  been  old  enough  to  have  known  his  own  inte- 
refts,  would  infallibly  have  done.  It  is  true  indeed,  the 
court  of  France  endeavoured  to  difiuade  the  Duke  from 
this  enterprife,  but  to  no  purpofe  (2). 

Mean  time  Duke  William,  who  was  too  wife  not  to 
be  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  title,  omitted  nothing 
that  might  ferve  to  give  it  fome  colour  of  juftice.  With 
this  view  he  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient  very  pro- 
per to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  which  was,  to  pro- 
cure the  Pope's  approbation  of  his  undertaking,  to  whom, 
it  is  faid5  he  made  a  promife  of  holding  the  kingdom  of 
England  of  the  Apollolick  See.  However  this  be,  the 
Pope  very  heartily  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  fent  him  a  con- 
fecrated  Banner  (3),  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation.  More- 
over, willing  that  all  Chriftians  fhould  know  that  reli- 
gion was  concerneJ  in  this  affair,  he  folemnly  excommu- 
nicated all  that  fhould  dare  oppofe  the  Duke  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  project.  This  approbation  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  Duke,  as  it  furnifhed  him  with  means  to  juf- 
tify  his  intended  expedition,  and  at  the  fame  time  remo- 
ved the  fcruples  offuch,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  engage 
in  his  quarrel.  But  it  had  not  the  fame  effect  in  England. 
Whether  the  Englijh  knew  nothing  of  the  Pope's  excom- 
munication, or  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  piece  of  partia- 
lity, it  prevented  not  Harold  from  equipping  a  large  fleet, 
a'.id  railing  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  refolutely 
expected  his  enemy. 

The  charge  of  keeping  fo  confiderable  an  armament, 
could  not  but  be  very  burthenfome  to  the  people,  a  thing 
the  King  would  have  been  glad  to  avoid.  After  he  had  in 
vain  expected  fome  months  the  arrival  of  Duke  William, 
finding  he  did  not  appear,  and  the  autumnal  Equinox  ap- 
proached, he  imagined,  purfuant  to  fome  falfe  informa- 
tions he  had  received,  that  the  Duke  had  deferred  his  ex- 
pedition till  the  Spring.  Accordingly,  he  thought  he 
might  fafely  lay  up  his  Ships  for  the  Winter,  and  disband 
his  troops  (4),  to  fave  an  unneceflary  expence. 

But  as  he  was  returning  to  London  out  of  Kent,  where 
he  had  given  his  laft  orders  for  disbanding  the  army,  news 
was  brought  him  that  the  King  of  Norway,  accompanied 
with  Earl  Tojlon,  was  entered  the  Tyne,  with  a  fleet  of 
five  hundred  fail  (5).  Surpriz'd  at  this  unexpected  inva- 
fion,  he  haftily  drew  his  army  together  again,  which  were 
difperfing  theinfelves.  But  before  they  were  ready  to 
march,  the  Norwegians  had  made  a  great  progrefs.  Ha- 
ving fack'd  the  Counties  on  both  fides  the  Tyne,  they  put 
to  Sea,  and  entering  the  Humbcr,  landed  their  forces  on 
the  North  fide  (6),  and  ravag'd  the  country  with  inex- 
preilible  cruelties.  Morcard  and  Edwin,  who  were  upon 
Jrd  and  the  fpot,  endeavoured  to  flop  their  career,  with  fome 
troops  levied  in  hafte  ;  but  were  fo  beaten,  that  their  whole 
army  was  deftroyed  (7).  Flufht  with  this  fuccefs,  the 
Norwegians  advane'd  towards  York,  and  laid  fiege  to  the 
City,  which  they  quickly  became  matters  of;  the  inha- 
bitants, who  were  unprovided  with  all  things  neceflary 
for  their  defence,  chufing  rather  to  furrender  upon  terms, 
than  expofe  themfelves  to  certain  ruin.  Mean  while,  Ha- 
rold having  drawn  his  army  together,  advane'd  with  all 
expedition,  to  give  the  Norivegians  battle,  who  having 
left  their  fleet  in  the  Humbcr,  were  marching  towards  the 
North,  to  compleat  the  reduction  of  Northumberland,  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  other  conqueffs.  As  they  marched 
but  flowly,  and  as  Harold  made  all  pofllble  hafte,  he 
came  up  with  them  at  Stanford  Bridge,  on  the  River 
Derwent,  a  little  below  York  (s).  The  Norwegians,  upon 
his  approach,  intrench'd  themfelves  in  fo  advantagious  a 
polT,    that  it  feemed  impofllble  to  force  them.      They 
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were  polled  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  where  ti.erc 
was   no   attacking    them    but    by  the  bridge,    of  which 
they  were  mailers.      Notwithflanding  this,  Harold,  who 
was  very  fenfible  how  much  it  behoved  him  to  come  to 
an  engagement,  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  attacked  without 
delay.     The  Norwegians  ffoutly   defended   it,    but  cuuld  M  ■'■' 
not  withfland  the  efforts  of  the  Englijh,  though  anima-  J^'.' 
ted  by  the  affonilhmg  valour  of  one  of  their  own  Men, 
who  defended  the  bridge  alone  againll  the  Englijh  army 
for  a  confiderable  time.     At  length,  the  brave  Norwegian 
being  flain  (9),  Harold  became  mailer  of  the  bridge,  and 
pafs'd   his  army  over.     Then  furioufly  failing  upon   the 
enemy,  after  an  obitinate   fight,    entirely   routed  them. 
There  had  never  been  feen  in  England  an  engagement  be- 
tween two  fo  numerous  armies,  each  having  no  lefs  than 
threefcore  thoufand  Men.     The  battle,  which  was  very 
bloody,  lafted  from  feven  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon.     Harfager  and  Tojton  were  both  flain,  and  Ha-  Harfag?r 
rold  obtained   a  compleat  viciory.     Of  the  whole  army  ""d.  ' oll°n 
that  came  from  Norway  in  five  hundred  Ships,  the  re-    '"' 
mains  were  carried  off  by  Olatis,  Son  of  Harfager,  in 
twenty  Veffels,  with  the  Conqueror's  leave.     The  booty 
which  was  taken  upon  this  occafion  was  very  great,  fince 
there  was  found  in  the  camp  all  that  the  Norwegians  had 
brought  from  home,  and  all  they  had   plundered  in  the 
kingdom  ( 1  o).     But  Harold  having  been  fo  impolitick  as  Malmft. 
to  retain  the  ipoil  to  himfelf,  railed  fuch  difcontents  in  his 
army,  as  proved   of  very  ill  confequence  to  him  after- 
wards (11).     One  would  think  this  Prince,  who  was  na- 
turally generous,  fhould  have  fecured  the  hearts  of  his  Sol- 
diers, by  a  liberality  which  would  have  coll  him  nothing, 
efpecially  at  a  time  when  he  flood  in  fo  great  need  of  their 
fervice.     But  he  confidered,  the  expending  this  booty  in 
the  war  againll  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  would  very  much 
eafe  the  people,  whofe  affection  he  was  defirous  to  preferve 
at  any  rate.     Neverthelefs,  he  fhould  have  confidered  the 
gaining  the  hearts  of  his  loldiers  was  no  lefs  neceflary. 
Doubtlefs  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  cultivate 
their  affection,  as  he  too  plainly  difcovered  to  his  cofl  on 
another  occafion.     It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  fol- 
diers  are  never  fo  little  regarded,  as  when  by  their  bravery 
they  have  procur'd  their  Matters  fome  fignal  advantages, 
becaufe  their  own  victories  ferve  to  render  them  ufelefs. 
But  'tis  no  lefs  certain,  that  fooner  or  later  a  difcontented 
army  give  their  Prince  or  their  General  caufe  to  repent  of 
ufing  them  ill. 

Whilfl  Harold  wan  bufied  in  the  North,  in  rectifying  the  7lr  Dllhof 
diforders  occafioned  by  the  Norwegian  invafion,  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
Normandy,  who  had  long  waited  for  a  wind  at  St.  Valery  >r-v*i" 
fet  fail  about  the  end  of  September,  and  had  a  fpeedy  paflage  I"*'  Ann. 
to  Pevenfy  (1 2)  in  Suffix.     'Tis  affirmed,  that  in  leaping  S.  Duneim. 
afhorc,  he  fell  all  along  on  his  face  ;  at  which  one  of  the  Mi  WelK 
foldiers  raid  merrily,  See,  our  Duke  is  taking  pffeffon  „yMalmib' 
England;  which  the  Duke  took  as  a  good  omen.     No 
body  appearing  to  oppofe  his  landing,  his  firfl  care  was  to 
run  up  a  Fort  near  the  place  where  he  difembarked  (1 3),  to 
favour  his  retreat  in  cafe  of  neceffity.     Some  however  will 
have  it,  that  he  fent  his  Ships  back  to  Normandy,  to  let  his 
army  fee  they  had  nothing  to  trull  to  but  their  valour  (1 4). 
After  fome  days  flay  at  Pevenfy,  he  marched  along  the 
fhore  as  far  as  Ha/lings  (15),  where  he  built  a  ftronger  Fort  Huntingd. 
than  the  former,  refolving  there  to  expect  his  enemy  of 
whom  he  had  no  intelligence.     'Twas  here  he  publifhed  a  HepMifiet 
Manifeflo,  mowing  the  reafons  of  his  coming  into  Eng-  0  Maxtjip. 
land;  namely,  firfl,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Prince  Al-  Carld°"' 
fred,  Brother  of  King  Edward.    This,  if  ever  any,  was  a  F 
frivolous  pretence,  fince  Earl  Goodwin,  the  contriver  of 
that  murder,  was  dead,  and  Harold  never  charged  with  it. 
Secondly,  To  reftore  Robert  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to 
his  See.     This  was  no  better  reafon  than  the  firll,  for 
Robert  was  banifhed  by  the  general  aflembly  in  Edward's 
reign,  and  confequently  the  prefent  King  could   not  be 
blamed  for  it.     'Tis  very  likely  this  article  was  inferred  in 
the  Manifeflo  on  the  Pope's  account,  to  ferve  as  a  cover 
for  his  partiality  to  the  Duke.     Thirdly,  and  principally, 
to  offer  the  Englijh  his  affiflance  to  punifh  Harold  for  pre- 
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(1)  The  Earls  of  Anjou,  Poifhu,  Maine,  Boulogne,  and  Alan  Earl  of  Bretagne.  Camd.  Inttcduc.  p.  clvii'.  Ccr.an  Earl  of  Bretagne,  Alans  father,  de- 
manded, and  threatned  to  invade  Normandy,  in  order  to  divert  William  from  his  attempt  on  England ;  but  William  had  him  poifoned.  ll'il.  Gmmctnfit 
1.  6.  c  33.  P.  Daniel.  Vol.  III.   p.  91,  92.     Which  /hews  what  a  terrible  Monfter  is  an  ambitious  Prince  ! 

(2)  William,  and  tha  Emperor  Henry,  entered  into  a  League,  by  which  Henry  bound  himfelf  to  march  with  all  the  German  forces,  againft  any  one  that 
mould  attack  Normandy,  during  William's  expedition  into  England.     P.  Danttl.  Vol.  III.  p.  93. 

{3)  With  a  Golden  Agnus  Da,  and  one  of  St.  Peter's  Hairs. 

(4)  This  was  about  September  8.      R.  de  Diceto.   p.  479.     Brompt. 

(5)  Malmjb.  Huntmgd.  and  Sax.  Ann.  fay  it  confifted  only  of  three  hundred  j  and  Ingulpb  fays  of  two  hundred,  p.  69, 

(6)  At  a  Place  called  Ricbale  in  the  Eajl-Ridmg  of  Yorkjbirc.     S- Duneim.  p.  194.     Camden. 

(7)  The  Place  was  Fulford near  York.     S.  Duneim.   p.  194. 

(S)  Which  Camden  fays,   is  alio  called  Battle-Bridge,   frum  this  engagement  between  Harold  and  the  Norwegians.     In  Latin,  Pot:  belli. 

(9)  He  is  laid  to  have  killed  forty  Men  with  his  own  hand.     Brcmpt. 

(10)  Adam  Bremen/is  fays,  they  took  fo  much  Cold  among  the  Spoil,  that  twelve  young  Men  could  hardly  bear  it  on  their  moulders.  This  battle  ww 
fought  nine  days  before  William  the  Conqueror  landed. 

(nj  It  was  thccuitom  in  thofe  days  lor  all  the  Spoils  to  be  fairly  divided  among  the  Officers  and  Soldiers. 

(12)  Now  Pi-mfey.  He  landed  September  29,  atter  having  been  near  a  Month  upon  paifage.  Sax.  Ann.  Main fv.  p.  ico.  Kntgitin  faj-*,  that  he  land- 
ed pnrt  of  his  Forces  at  Pevenjey,  and  the  other  part  at  Sandwich,   p.  2341. 

(13)  In  which  he  lay  ftill  fur  fifteen  days,  and  kept  his  Soldiers  from  plundering  the  neighboujine  parts.     Mal^Jb-  p,  100, 

( 14)  Camden  fays,  he  ordered  his  Ship^  to  be  burnt. 

(I^j  The  chief  of  the  Cin$ut 'Ports,  whofe  Burgees  main  the  old  title  of  Bartns, 
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fuming  to  fei/.c  the  Crown,  without  any  right,  nnd  direct- 
ly contrary  to  his  Oath.  It  is  to  be  obierved,  he  mnde  no 
mention  cither  of  Edward's  Will,  or  verbal  Promil'c,  and 
that  his  Silence  on  that  head  renders  this  third  motive  ve- 
ry trifling.  For  indeed,  without  fijeh  a  Will  or  Promife, 
what  pretence  could  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  have  to  con- 
cern  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  England?  Some  affirm  he 
founded  his  right  on  his  Kindred  to  Edward;  but  he  was 
no  way  related  to  the  late  King,  only  by  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  had  never  any  title  to  the  Crown  ;  and  betides, 
he  was  himfelf  a  Baffard.  But  he  did  not  fo  much  build 
his  hopes  on  his  Manifefto,  as  on  the  ftrength  of  his  Army. 
He  was  very  fenfible,  if  he  obtained  the  Victory,  his  rea- 
fons  would  be  readily  admitted.  Mean  while,  not  to  ter- 
rify the  Englijl),  he  charged  his  Army  to  injure  none,  but 
fuch  as  were  actually  in  Arms  againff  him.  But  neither 
this  precaution,  nor  his  Manifefto  gained  him  any  Friends. 
The  EngliJJi  could  not  conceive  upon  what  Foundation  he 
had  entered  the  Kingdom  with  an  Army,  or  what  advan- 
tage any  one  could  have  by  taking  his  Part. 
WmMrr>mc%  The  news  of  the  defccnt  of  the  Normans  v/as  quickly 
to  Lomlnn.  brought  to  Harold,  who  was  ftill  in  the  North,  little  cx- 
S-Dundm.  p^n^g  t],;s  Jnvafion  till  the  Spring.  As  foon  as  he  was 
informed  of  it,  he  marched  to  give  thefe  new  Enemies 
Battle,  whom  he  did  not  think  more  formidable  than  the 
Norwegians.  By  hafty  marches,  he  came  to  London, 
where,  upon  a  Review,  he  found  his  Army  very  much  di- 
niinifhed,  not  only  ly  the  Battle  of  Standford,  but  by  un- 
ufual  defections,  occafioned  by  the  discontent  of  his  Troops. 
Tix NMi:ty  However,  all  the  Nobility  of  the  Kingdom  repaired  to  him, 
and  offered  their  Afliftance  on  an  occalion  where  it  was  no 
lefs  their  Intcreft  than  his  to  repel  the  Foreigners.  Whilft 
ytmbaffiJars  nc  expected  at  London  fomc  of  his  Troops  that  were  be- 
hind, Duke  William  fent  Amballadors  to  require  him  to 
refigh  the  Crown,  and  to  charge  him  with  breach  of  Oath. 
He  was  fo  moved  at  the  haughtinefs  wherewith  the  Am- 
baffadors  addrefs'd  him,  that  he  could  hardly  refrain  from 
ufing  them  ill.  However  he  governed  his  Paffion  ;  but 
was  even  with  his  Enemy,  by  fending  him  a  menacing 
and  infulting  Meffage.  The  Duke  patiently  heard  what 
Harold  ordered  to  be  faid  to  him,  and  difmifled  the  Ambaf- 
fadors  without  any  anfwer. 
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'tlTtiur"-     ther'  encamped  about  (even  Miles  (i )  from   the  Norman 
Army,  with  a  refolution  to  give  them    Battle.     Whilft 
the  two  Armies  lay  thus  near  one  another,    Spies  were 
continually  fent  out  on  both    Sides,    each    Leader  being 
equally  defirous  to   know  the  ftrength  and  pofture  of  his 
Enemies.     But  the  Englijh  Spies  magnified  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner the  number  and  discipline  of  the  Normans,  that   the 
principal  Officers  began  to  doubt  of  the   fuccefs  of  the 
War  (2).    Gurth,  Brother  to  Harold,  took  occalion  from 
thefe  reports,  to  perfuade  the  King  to  defer  the  Battle. 
He  represented  to   him,   "  That  by  prolonging  the  time, 
he  would  find  his  Army  to  increafe  continually,  whereas 
the  Enemy's  Forces  would  daily  be  diminifhed.     That 
'  nothing  could  annoy  the  Normans  more  than  wintering 
'  in  an  Enemy's  Country,  where   they  had  not  yet  fo 
'  much  as  one  fortified  Town,  and  from  whence,  in  all 
'  probability,  the  want  of  Neceffaries  would  compel  them 
'  to  retire.     That,  as  he  was  accufed  of  breach  ol  Oath, 
■'  he  had   reafon   to  fear,  in  cafe  he  was   guilty  of  the 
'  Charge,   Heaven  would    not  profper  his    Arms :  Ne- 
■'  verthelefs,  if  he  was  abfolutely  bent  to  come  to  an  En- 
L'  gagement  without  any  farther  delay,  it  would  be  mod 
"  prudent  for  him,  not  to  be  prefent  himfelf  in  the  Bat- 
"  tie,  that  he  might  difcourage  the  Enemies  with  the  dread 
"  of  having  a  frefh  Army  to  deal  with,  though  they  were 
"  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  Victory.    In  a  word,  if  he 
"  would  truft  him  with  the  Command  of  his  Forces,  he 
"  would   promife   him,  not   indeed  the  Victory,  which 
"  was  in  the  hand  of  God  alone,  but  to  die  in  the  de- 
"  fence  of  his  Country."     The  King  was  deaf  to  all  his 
Brother's  reafons,  replying^   "  That  by  his  former  Acti- 
"  ons  he  had  gained  the  efteem  of  the  EngUjh,  and  there- 
"  fore  could  not  think  of  lofing  it  again  by  an  inglorious 
"  Flight.     That   he  had   rather   run   the    hazard    of   a 
"  Battle,    the   fuccefs    whereof  was  yet  uncertain,  than 
"  forfeit  his  Reputation,  as  he  (hould  moll:  afluredly  do, 
"  if  after  fo  near  an  approach  to  the  Enemy,  he  fhould 
"  be  known  to   withdraw.      That  after    all,    the  Nor- 
"  mans  were  not  more  formidable  than  the  Norwegians ; 
"  and  if  he  was  to  fight,  he  could  not  do  it  at  a  better 
*'  time,  than  whilft  his  Army  was  flufiYd  with  their  late 
"  Succefs.     In  ftiort,  that  he  was  refolved  to  let  his  fub- 
"  jects  fee  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  Crown  he  wore." 
ke  William  perceiving  by  all  Harold's  Motions,   that 
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he  was  bent  to  give  him  Battle,  advane'd  a  little  to  feize  an 
advantagious  Poll,  where  he  could  conveniently  draw  up 
his  Army. 

W  hi  111  they  were  preparing  l\>r  a  Battle,  which  wa  to 
decide  the  fate  of  both  Princes,  Duke  //",.'.'/'.,'//  feem'd  tC-< 
abate  fomcthingof  his  haughtinefs.  'Tie  to  be  prefum'd, 
the  thoughts  oi  a  Battle  in  an  Enemy's  Country,  where 
his  InK  would  be  irretrievable,  infpir'd  him  with  fame 
dread  of  the  Blue.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  no'  Well 
forbear  reflecting  beforehand  on  the  blood  that  was  £ 
to  be  fpilt  in  a  quarrel,  the  J  u  ft  ice  whereof  lu- 
be thoroughly  convinced  of,  how  much  foever  he  feem'd 
to  be  fo.  Be  this  as  it  will,  before  they  cngag'd,  he  lent  '  I 
the  King  by  the  hands  of  a  certain  Monk  thefe  four  Pre-  M-  v'  '  ' 
pofals,  tor  him  to  take  his  choice.  The  firfl  was,  to  rc- 
fign  the  Crown,  as  he  was  bound  by  Oath.  By  the  fe- 
cond,  he  offered  to  return  into  Normandy,  provided  Ha- 
rold would  do  him  Homage  for  the  Kingdom  oi  England. 
By  the  third,  he  was  ready  to  refer  the  differences  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Apoftolick  Sec.  Laftly,  he  propofed  the 
deciding  of  their  quarrel  by  fingle  Combat.  'Tis  no 
wonder,  Harold  rejected  thefe  tour  Propolals,  feeing  they 
were  all  fo  advantagious  to  the  Duke.  As  for  the  two 
firft,  'tis  vilible,  how  detrimental  they  were  to  Harold. 
The  third  feemed  at  firft  fight  fomething  fairer  ;  but  the 
Pope  having  already  declared  in  favour  of  the  Duke,  what 
Juftice  could  Harold  expect  from  him  I  As  for  the  fourth, 
the  advantage  plainly  lay  on  the  Duke's  fide,  finee  in  a 
fingle  Combat,  he  hazarded  only  his  Perfon,  whereas  Ha  ■ 
rold  ventured  his  Crown  with  his  Life.  The  Vichm 
would  have  procured  the  Duke  of  Normandy  a  noble 
Kingdom,  whereas  it  would  have  only  acquir'd  the  King 
the  bare  glory  of  conquering.  Betides,  Harold  was  of 
opinion,  the  decifion  of  an  Affair,  where  the  whole  Na- 
tion was  concerned,  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  ftrength 
and  skill  of  a  fingle  Arm.  His  anfwer  therefore  was, 
God  fhould  determine  on  the  morrow  the  Juftice  of  their 
Rights. 

Fhe  Englijh  fpent  the  whole  night  in  caroufing  and  TteBatti 
finging,  as  if  they  were  fure  of  the  Victory.  The  Nor-  «f  ti 
mans,  on  the  contrary,  were  employed  in  preparing  for  X  £, 
the  Battle,  and  offering  up  Prayers  to  God  for  Succefs. 
At  length,  on  the  14th  of  Otlober,  Harold's  Birth-day, 
but  much  more  memorable  for  one  of  the  greateft  Events 
that  ever  happened,  in  England,  the  two  Armies  en- 
gaged. In  the  Front  of  the  Englijh  ftood  the  Kentijh  Men, 
a  Privilege  they  had  enjoyed  ever  fince  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy.  Harold  placed  himfelf  in  the  Center,  and 
would  fight  on  foot,  that  his  Men  might  be  the  more 
encouraged,  by  feeing  their  King  expos'd  to  equal  dancer 
with  the  meaneft  Soldier.  The  Normans  were  drawn  up 
in  three  Bodies.  Montgo?nery  and  Fitz-osbern  conducted 
the  firft.  Geoffrey  Murtel  commanded  the  fecond,  and  the 
Duke  himfelf  headed  the  Body  of  Referve,  to  fuccour 
thole  who  fhould  moft  want  it  (3).  The  Normans  began 
the  fight  with  a  volley  of  Arrows,  which  being  fliot  up- 
ward, were  like  a  thick  Cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  tbrc- 
moft  Body  of  the  Englijh.  As  their  Ranks  were  very 
clofe,  the  Arrows  did  great  execution.  The  Englijh  not  fttl  .•  0 
being  us'd  to  this  way  of  fighting,  were  at  firfl  put  into  J  •'■"..  " 
fome  little  diforder.  The  Normans  willing  to  take  ad-  J 
vantage  of  it,  vigoroufly  attack'd  them.  Bet  the  Englijh 
immediately  falling  into  good  order  again,  ga\e  them  \o 
warm  a  reception,  that  they  were  obliged  to  draw  back 
and  take  breath.  Quickly  after,  they  renewed  the  attack, 
but  met  with  as  brave  a  refiftance  as  before,  neither  was 
it  in  their  power  to  break  their  Enemy's  Ranks.  The 
Englijh  chufing  rather  to  die  than  give  way,  and  the 
Normans  afham'd  to  retreat,  both  fides  fought  ftoutlv  for 
a  confiderable  time,  without  either  gaining  ground.  The 
prefence  of  their  Leaders  animating  the  Soldiers,  they  eve- 
ry where  fought  with  equal  Bravery,  without  the  lead 
figns  of  advantage  on  either  fide.  We  may  judge  of  the 
valour  of  the  Troops  in  both  Armies  by  the  length  of 
the  Fight,  which  began  at  (even  in  the  Morning,  and 
halted  till  Night. 

I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  fully  to  defcribe  this  bloody  lie  n..  i 
Battle.  I  find  lb  much  confiifion  in  the  accounts  of  the  Sl"  '"&  " 
Hiftorians,  that  I  dare  not  flatter  my  felf  with  being 
able  to  give  a  clear  and  diffinct  Notion  of  the  thing.  I 
fhall  content  my  felf  therefore  with  the  mention  of  two 
Circumftances,  which,  all  Hiftorians  unanimouflv  agree, 
gave  the  Normans  the  Victory.  The  Fight  had  Lifted 
all  day,  and  the  Succefs  was  yet  very  uncertain  ;  when 
Duke  William  bethought  himfelf  of  a  Stratagem,  which 
made  Victory  incline  to  his  fide.  This  Prince,  who  was  : 
very  experiene'd,   perceiving  there  was  no  breaking-  the— 


Huotinjctj' 


(1.)  Al!  the  Hiftorians  faya  Nine.  See  Dunelm,    p.  194.    Brompt.  Sec. 

(2.)  Some  of*the  Spies  took  the  Normans  to  be  an  Army  of  Priefts,  becaufe  thev  were  (haven,  it  beins  the  Cnflom  then  amongthe  Eng/ijb  to  wear  long 
Bend;.    Mat.  Weft.  p.  416.     Malmjb.  p.   loo. 

(;.)  The  thief  of  WiliianCi  General  were,   Etifiaci  Earl  of  Bologne,  William  Fitz-Richard  Earl  of  Evrtux,  Gtojfrty  Son  of  Rcrrm  Karl  of  Mcrtai 

Rebirt  Son  of  Roger  Earl  of  Beaumont,  Aimeri  de  Tsuars.  llutb  Hn\  ol~  Etjplcs.  Walter  Gitfard.  HugbdtGrt  ind  William  de  Warren.  P.  L 

I,         1-  Frame,  Vol.  III.  p.  9a.  * 

N°  VIII.  Vol.  I.  N  rl  ranks 


M2 


The  H  IS  TO  RT  of  ENGLAND. 


Vol.  I. 


Harold  ral- 
lies bit 

Troops  d- 

gain, 


and  \epul\es 
the  Nor- 
mans- 


He  ctuld  not 

ihtnk  of'rc- 
treating. 


Harold/Zj!n, 
and  the  En- 
glifh  entirely 
touted. 
Malmlb. 
Huntrngd' 


.  Danelm. 


ranks  o^  the  Englijh,  ordered  his  Troops  to  retreat  as  they 
fought,  as  if  they  were  difcouraged,  but  withal,  to  be 
very  careful  to  keep  their  Ranks.  This  order  being 
executed,  the  Englijh  looked  upon  the  Enemies  Retreat  as 
the  Beginning  of  their  Victory.  PofTcfTed  with  this  no- 
tion, they  encouraged  one  another  with  reiterated  fhouts, 
to  prefs  the  retiring  Enemies.  Their  cagernefs  made 
them  break  their  Ranks,  that  they  might  pufh  them 
with  the  greater  Impetuofity,  imagining  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  taking  to  flight.  Then  it  was,  that  the 
Normans,  finding  their  Stratagem  had  taken  effect,  flood 
their  ground,  and  by  a  Dilcipline  they  had  long  been 
ufed  to,  clofed  their  Ranks,  and  tailing  on  the  difordered 
Englijh,  made  a  terrible  Slaughter  of  them.  Harold,  en- 
raged to  lee  the  Victory,  which  a  moment  before  he 
thought  himfelf  fure  of,  matched  out  of  his  hands,  uled 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  rally  his  Troops  that  were  in 
extreme  Diforder.  His  labour  was  not  altogether  in  vain, 
for  at  laft  he  drew  up,  on  a  rifing  ground  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  field  of  Battle,  a  good  Body  of  Foot, 
which  became  at  length  very  confiderable,  by  being  con- 
tinually joined  by  the  flying  Troops.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy's Victory  being  yet  far  from  complete,  whilft  fo 
ftrortg  a  Body  of  the  Englijh  kept  together,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  attacked  with  great  P'ury.  But  the  Englifh  received 
them  with  that  Bravery,  and  the  Normans  loll  fitch  num- 
bers of  their  Men,  that  the  fortune  of  the  Day  feemed  ftill 
very  doubtful.  The  approach  of  the  night,  and  the  refo- 
lution  of  the  Englijh,  making  the  Duke  defpair  of  penetra- 
ting their  Ranks,  he  began  to  think  himfelf  conquered  fince 
he  was  not  entirely  victorious.  Probably,  the  Englijh 
Army  might  have  retreated  in  good  order,  by  favour  of  the 
Night,  if  Harold  could  have  rcfolved  to  leave  his  Enemy 
in  poffeffion  of  the  Field  of  Battle,  at  a  time  when  the  lofs 
on  both  Sides  was  pretty  equal.  But  apprehending  his  re- 
treat might  be  prejudicial  to  his  Affairs,  and  derogatory  to 
his  Reputation,  he  would  maintain  his  Port,  and  not  give 
the  enemy  that  advantage.  Befides,  he  was  in  hopes  of 
rallying  his  whole  Army  during  the  Night,  and  renewing 
the  fight  the  next  Morning. 

Mean  time,  the  Duke  perceiving  the  Night  was  like 
to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  a  complete  Victory,  made 
one  effort  more  to  drive  the  Englijh  from  their  Poft. 
In  this  laft  onfet,  Harold  was  flain  by  an  Arrow  fhot 
into  his  Brains(i.)  His  Troops  difheartned  at  this  fatal 
accident,  began  to  give  ground,  and  betake  themfelves  to 
flight.  Thus  Harold's  death  was  the  fccoiYd  thing  that 
procured  the  Normans  the  Victory,  and  put  the  Englijh 
entirely  to  rout.  They  were  purfued  as  long  as  day  lafted  ; 
and  in  this  Purfuit  it  was,  that  ?  terrible  (laughter  was 
made  of  the  Fugitives,  the  Conquero's  killing  without 
mercy  all  they  could  overtake,  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
guarding  the  Prifohers.  The  darknefs  of  the  Night  how- 
ever faved  a  good  part  of  the  Englijh  Army,  who  re- 
treated under  the  Conduct  of  Alorcard and  Edwin.  Thefe 
two  Lords,  who  had  all  along  firmly  adhered  to  Harold, 
feeing  he  was  flain,  as  well  as  Gurth  and  Lewiti  his  Bro- 
thers, fubmitted  at  length  to  Providence,  having  given, 
the  whole  day,  vifible  marks  of  their  Valour.  This  long 
and  bloody  Battle  coft  the  Duke  of  Normandy  fix  thoufand 


Men  (2);    but  the  Englijh  loft  a   much  greater   num- 
ber (3). 

D«ke  William;  at  the  height  of  his  Wifhes,  gave  or- 
ders for  the  whole  Army  to  fall  on  their  Knees,  and  re- 
turn God  Thanks  for  fo  fignal  a  Victory.  After  dif- 
charging  fo  juft  a  duty,  he  caufed  his  Tent  to  be  pitched 
in  the  Field  of  Battle,  and  fpent  the  refidue  of  the  Night 
among  the  flain.  On  the  morrow,  he  ordered  his  own  Maimsb. 
dead  to  be  buried,  and  gave  the  Englijh  Peafants  leave  to 
do  the  fame  office  for  the  others.  The  Bodiesof  the  King 
and  his  Brothers  being  found,  he  fent  them  to  Gith  their 
Mother,  who  gave  them  as  honourable  a  burial  as  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  time  would  permit,  in  JValtham-Abbey, 
founded  by  the  King  her  Son  (4). 

Thus  fell  Harold,  with  his  Sword  in  his  Hand,  in  Haro'd'j 
defence  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  his  Country's  CtareSh 
Caufe,  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
The  Hiftbriaris,  who  wrote  in  the  Reigns  of  the  Con- 
queror and  his  Sons,  have  endeavoured  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  Harold,  thereby  to  juftify,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  anlbition  of  the  Duke.  But  all  they  have  faid  againft 
this  laft  Saxon  King,  tends  only  to  the  imputation  of  breach 
of  Oath,  on  which  we  have  leen  what  he  alledged  in  his 
own  vindication.  He  might  have  been  much  more  juftly 
blamed  for  his  fecret  practices,  in  procuring  Prince  Edgar 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Throne,  who  alone  had  a  Right 
to  afpire  to  it.  But  the  Sticklers  for  the  Duke  took  care 
riot  to  dwell  on  that  head,  fince  their  Reproaches  againft 
Harold  would  have  touched  the  Duke  no  lefs  than  his 
Adverfaries.  However  this  be,  Harold  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  more  Worthy  of  the  Crown,  had  he  been  lefs 
forward  to  obtain  it.  He  gained  the  love  and  efteem  of 
the  Englijh  whilft  he  was  but  a  private  Man,  and  acted 
nothing  during  his  fhort  Reign  (5^  which  tended  to 
leffen  their  affection.  He  fought  within  the  fpace  of  a 
few  days,  two  great  Battles,  with  very  different  Suc- 
cefs.  In  the  firft;  his  conduct  and  valour  procured  him 
a  fignal  Victory  over  the  King  of  Norway;  and  his  un- 
happy Succefs  in  the  laft  muft  be  wholly  afcribed  to  his 
ill  Fortune.  As  for  his  other  perfonal  Qualities,  he  was 
Honeft,  Obliging,  Affable,  exceeding  Generous,  in  a 
word,  he  was  endowed  with  all  the  Virtues  which  form  a 
great  Prince. 

Harold  was  twice  married.  By  his  firft  Wife,  whofe  Uitljuti 
name  is  unknown,  he  had  three  Sons,  Edmund,  Goodwin, 
and  Magnus,  who  retired  into  Ireland  after  the  death  of 
their  Father.  By  his  fecond  Wife,  Algitha,  Sifter  of 
Morcard  and  Edivin,  he  had  a  Son  called  Wolf,  who  was 
but  a  Child  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Hajlings,  and  was 
afterwards  knighted  by  Jtllliam  Rufus.  By  this  fecond 
Marriage,  he  had  alfo  two  Daughters ;  of  whom  Gunilda, 
the  eldeft,  falling  blind,  paffed  her  days  in  a  Nunnery. 
The  youngeft  was  married  to  IFdldemar  Kine  of  RuJTia, 
by  whom  fhe  had  a  Daughter,  who  was  Wife  to  JVal- 
demar  King  of  Denmark  (6). 

Thus  ended  in  England  the  Empire  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, which  began  above  fix  hundred  years  before  in  the 
Perfon  of  Hengijl  the  firft  King  of  Kent.  We  fhall  fee 
in  the  following  Book  how  England  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Normans. 


E\  rf  \  DJT  {\a  ^°l*n\  t!"""y-  &**•)  fay,,  that  HarM  was  not  killed  outright,  but  the  Multitude  rufliing  on  made  an  end  of  him. 
(2)   He  had  three  Hories  killed  that  Day  under  him,  without  lufing  one  drop  of  hi"  Blood.     Malrnlh  p   ,01 

(3; |Th,s  Battle  was  fought  near  HeatbfieU  mSufcx  in  theplare  where  tile  Town  of  Battle  now  (lands,  fo  tilled  from  this  Day's  Action,  wherein  our  mo-' 
dern  Hiltonans  lay  were  Ham  above  thrtelcnre  Thouland  Englijh  Men.  '   »  "ercui  our  mo- 

(4)  An  antient  Manufcript  in  the  Cottonun  Library  relates,  that  the  King's  Body  was  hard  to  be  known  by  reafon  ofits  being  tovered  with  Wounds,  but  was 
at  (aft  dtfeovered  by  one  who  had  been  h,s  M.llrel,,  by  the  means  of  certain  private  Marks  known  only  to  herlelf.  The  Duke  lent  the  Bod,  to  his  Mother 
w„hout  any  Ran  om  though  (he  fc  laid  to  Have  offered  him  its  weight  in  Cold.  Bu,  though  allothers  agree  that  iWJfell.n  hi  Battlf,  yet  lw  "  f r,Z 
&jrj«i/s  CjmAren/;j  averts  he  was  not  llain,  but  elcap  ng  ret  red  toa  Ce  near  St-  John'--  Churth  in  Che/lrr  inA  a;„i  ,(,..„  ,„  a  u  '  )llM«™""™ 
Ot  in  his  laft  Confeffion  when  he  lay  a  dying.      In  memory  w  hereof , hey  (hewed  his  Tomb  when  tS  w™,e                                      ''  "  ""  """**  ^  W 

(5)  Of  nine  Months  and  nine  Days. 

mc.     From  whom  the  DjrtijhKin^  fyr  m5ny  Ag«  after 


(6)  lyrrel  <ayS,  (from  Spud)  fa  was  Mother  to  ffalJcmar  the  firft  King  of  Denmark  of  that  N; 
luccecded. 
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THE 


STATE  of  the  CHURCH, 


FROM    THE 


Reign  of  Ethelred  II,  to  the  Norman  Conquefi;  that  is, 

from  979,  to  1066, 


gMK  "Jtbt 
Cbarti. 


A 


FTER  feeing  what  paflcd  in  England  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Ethclretd  II,  to  the 
end  of  the  Empire  of  the  Saxons,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  this  period  fhould  afford  much 
matter  for  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  :  In  general,  this  Cen- 
tury may  be  termed  the  Age  of  ignorance,  with  refpedr.  to 
all  Europe,  but  more  efpecially  with  regard  to  England.  If 
there  was  occafion,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  affign 
the  caufes  of  this  univerfal  ignorance,  not  only  in  this 
.Kingdom,  but  in  all  other  Chriftian  States.  But  it  will 
luffice  to  alledge  one,  peculiar  to  England ;  I  mean  the 
Wars  the  Kingdom  was  incclTantly  troubled  with.  The 
Arms  of  the  Pagans,  which  triumphed  throughout  the 
whole  Kingdom,  fcarce  left  the  Englijh  the  liberty  of  pro- 
feffing  their  religion^  and  confequently,  our  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  thofc  days  muft  be  very  im- 
perfect. Accordingly,  I  (hall  confine  what  I  have  to  fay 
on  this  fubjedt  to  a  few  Heads,  concerning  the  Doctrines, 
Councils,  fome  particulars  relating  to  certain  Sees,  and  the 
Perfons  that  were  moft  diftinguifhed  among  the  Clergy. 
JbtStnfiijf  What  attempts  foever  have  been  made  at  fundry  times 
ibr  CLurcb    to  prove  the  antiquity  of  Tranfubftantiation,  it  could  ne- 

tu^n  ver  •*  ftlewn  t0  be  the  D°ft"ne  of  the  Church  of  Etig- 
titZaciunH  land,  before  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  evidently  appears  from  the  Homilies  or  Sermons 
which  were  read  in  Churches  for  the  inftruclion  of  the 
People,  that  the  Church  in  thofe  days  was  very  far 
from  believing  any  fuch  Thing.  There  is  Ail)  extant  a 
Tranflation  of  thofe  Homilies  (i),  attributed  to  Elfric, 
who  lived  under  Ethelred  II ;  from  whence  any  Man 
may  be  convinced,  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
then  of  a  quite  contrary  Opinion.  But  that  the  Fea- 
der  may  judge  for  himfelf,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  lay 
before  him  an  Extract  of  one  of  thefe  Homilies  relating 
to  this  Subje£t. 


Saxon  Ho- 
mily on  ihii     *c 
Subject.  ti 


M  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  invifible 
virtue  of  this  Sacrament,  and  what  it  appears  to  us  in 
the  qualities  of  its  own  Nature.  In  its  own  Nature  'tis 
"  corruptible  Bread  and  Wine,  but  by  virtue  of  the  di- 
"  vine  inftitution,  'tis  truly  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
"  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,1  after  confecfation,  not  in  a  Corpo- 
"  real  but  Spiritual  Manner.  The  Body  in  which  Jefus 
"  Chrift  fuffered,  and  the  Euchariftical  Body  are  widely 
"  different.  The  firft  was  born  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin, 
"  and  confifted  of  Blood,  Bones,  Nerves,  Limbs,  ani- 
"  mated  with  a  rational  Soul.  But  the  Body  which  we 
"  call  Euchariftical,  is  made  up  of  leveral  grains  of 
"  Wheat.  It  has  neither  Blood,  Bone,  Nerve,  Limb, 
'■*  nor  Soul  in  it.  We  are  therefore  not  to  form  any 
"  Corporeal  Idea  of  it,  but  to  undefftand  it  wholly  in 
"■  a  fpi  ritual  Senfe.  In,  the  Eucharift,  whatever  repairs 
"  our  Nature,  and  forms  us  to  a  better  Life,  proceeds 
"  entirely  from  a  rrtvftick  virtue,'  and  fpiritual  Opera- 
'.'  tion.  For  this  reafon  the  Eucharhft  is  called  a  Sacra-_ 
"  ment,  becaufe  one  thing  appears  to  our  Senfcs,  and 
"  another  to  our  Underftanding.  What  in  the  Sacrament 
"  is  the  object  of  Sight,  has  a  corporeal  Figure  :  But 
*•'  what  is-  represented  to  our  Underftanding  his  a  fpirttiuil 
"  force  and  efficacv.  Moreover  the  Body  of  Chrift, 
"  which  fuffered  and  rofc  from  the  dead,  is  eternal  and 
"  impaffihle,  and  no  more  fubject  to  decay  or  death; 
",  whereas  the  Eucharift  is  not  eternal,  but  corruptible, 
*?  fubjeel  to  the  force  of  time,  and  divifible  into  many 
"  Parts.  'Tis  ground  by  the  Teeth,  and  palles  through 
"  the  common  Channels  of  the  Body ;  but  notwith- 
"  {landing,  the  fpiritual  efficacy  of  it  remains  in  cvfry 
"  Part.     A  great  many  Perfons  receive  this  Holy  Body 


"  or  Eucharift,  and  yet  the  multitude  of  receivers  wea- 
"  kens  not  the  force  of  the  Operation,  the  virtue  of  the 
'•'  Sacrament  being  lodged  in  every  part  of  what  is  confc 
**  crated,  the  leaft  part  having  as  much  Efficacy  as  the 
"  greateft.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  virtue  docs  not 
**  operate  in  proportion  to  the  corporeal  magnitude,  but 
"  by  means  of  the  Divine  Inftitution. 

"  The  Sacrament  is  a  Type  and  Pledge,  but  the  Body 
"  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  is  the  Truth  and  Reality  of  the 
"  reprefentation.  God  has  vouchfafed  to  give  us  this  Pledge 
"  or  Earneft,  till  we  come  to  the  Truth  itfelf,  and  then 
"  the  Pledge  will  difappear.  For,  as  hath  been  obferv- 
"  ved,  the  Holy  Eucharijl  is  the  Body  of  Jefus  Chri/l  not 
"  corporeally  but  fpiritually  (2).  The  Apoftle  St.  Paul, 
"  fpeaking  of  the  Ifraelites,  has  thefe  Words  :  /  would  ,  cor.  *. 
"  not  that  youjhould  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  Father1; 
"  were  under  the  Cloud,  and  pa  fed  through  the  Sea;  and 
"  were  all  baptized  unto  Mofes,  in  the  Cloud  and  in  the 
"  Sea  ;  and  did  all  eat  the  fame  fpiritual  Meat ;  and  did 
"  all  drink  the  fame  fpiritual  Drink  :  For  they  drank  of  the 
'■'■fpiritual  Rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  Rock  was 
"  Chrijl.  That  Rock,  from  whence  the  water  flow'd, 
"  was  not  Chrift  in  reality,  but  a  type  and  reprefenta- 
"  tion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  made  this  gracious  Declaration 
"  to  all  the  faithful;  If  any  Man  thirjl  let  him  come  W'Jof-n  ii  J, 
"  me  and  drink  ;  end  out  of  his  Belly  fhall  flow  Rivers  of 
"  living  Water.  By  this  he  underftood  the  Holy  Ghoft,. 
"  which  thofe  that  belicv'd  on  him  fhould  receive.  The 
"  Apoftle  declares,  that  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  who  were 
"  in  the  Uildcrnefs,  eat  the  fame  fpiritual  Meat,  and  drank 
"  the  fame  fpiritual  Drink,  becaufe  the  Manna,  with  which 
"  they  were  lupported  forty  years  together,  and  the  water 
"  which  flow'd  from  the  Rock,  were  types  of  the  body 
"  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  arc  daily  offered  in 
"  the  Church.  That  Manna  and  that  Water  were  the 
"  fame  which  we  now  offer,  not  corporeally,  but  fpi- 
"  fitually.  To  underftjnd  this,  obferve  that  our  Loid 
"  Jefus  Chrift,  before  his  Paffipn,  confberated  the  Bread 
"  and  Wine  into  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharijl,  and 
"  faid,  This  is  my  Bodv ;  This  is  my  Blood:  Although  his 
"  Paffion  wa?  not  over  when  he  pronounced  tjicfe  words, 
"  yet  by  a  myftical  Operation,  he  changed  the  Bread  into 
"  his  Body,  and  the  Wine  into  his  Blood,  juft  as  he  had 
"  done  in  the  Wildernefs  before  his  Incarnation,  when  h&i 
"  turned  the  Manna  into  his  Fldh,  and  the  Water  that 
"  flow'd  from  the  Rock,  into  his  own  Blood." 

As  this  Explanation  is  a  clear   evidence,'   that  it   the 
time-  this  Homily  was  penn'd,  the  Church  of  England 
believed  not   Tranfubftantiation,   fo  it  is  no  lefs  manifeft 
that  Elfric,  who  translated  it  into  Latin,  was  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  the  Author.     'Tis  true,  there  is  fome  .dif-  AnglS .5., 
prutc  about  the  Pcrfon  of  the   Tranflator.      Some  believe  era.  Vol.  ;. 
him  to  be  Elfric  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.      Others   fay  p"  ,i5' 
it  was  Elfri-  'he  Gramm.ir.'an,   firnam'd  Ptitta,  who  was 
Archbifhop  of  York.      But  which  ever  of  the  two  it  was. 
they  both  liv'd  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II,  and  neither  of 
them  was  ever  aci'us-'d  of  Heterodoxy.      But  as  ft  rnitrht  be 
objected,   that  Elfric  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the- 
Author,  whom  he  tranflated,  tho'  that  is  not  yery  likely,  the.. 
contrary  is  evident  from  the  following  words  of  the  fame 
Elfric,   in  one  of  his  Letters  to  the  Clergv.    '  The  Sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharift  is  not  the  Body  in  which  our  Saviour  fuffered 
for  us,  nor  the  Blood  he  Jhtd  for  et!r  fakes  ;  but  't!s  t»e  fame 
Body  and  the  fame  Blood  fpiritually, .  jujl  as  the  Manna  was 
which  fell  from  Heaven,  and  the  Water  watch  flow'd from 
the  Rock.  'Tis  therefore  moft  certain,  from  the  Teftimony 
of  a  Prelate,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 


{*)  Theft  Homilies  are  in  Lar 
that  y|  ti  ■•■;  t    >-'  m  Cambrhe. 


;  ItileJ  Snr-.inet  Cdtiih.i  i   The  .Tranfiition  of  thejii   iata  CU  Er.g'tjh  it   prefcrvci  in  :V<  Bidlr.jn  Library ,    zrA  in 
1 ;  Nan  Gtrftraliter  kA  0/  -  :i.*  'tier* 
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land,  that  the  Doftrine  of  Tranfubftantiation  was  nor  in- 
troduced into  that  Church  in  the  time  of  Etbelred  II,  who 
afcended  the  Throne  in  979.  There  is  no  way  to  evade 
the  force  of  thi".  proof,  but  by  aflerting  the  Homily  beiore- 
mentioned  to  be  fpurious.  But  this  is  much  eafier  faid 
than  prov'd. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  Invocation  of  the 
B'.efled  Virgin,  and  of  the  Saints  in  Glory,  fince,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  it  was  pracTfed  in  England  in  this  very 
Century.  This  is  manifeft  from  Canute  the  Great's  Char- 
ter to  the  Abbey  of  Glaff'cnbury,  where  there  is  mention  of 
the  Bleffed  Virgin,  and  all  the  other  Saints.  But  as  the 
Authority  of  the  Charters  of  thofe  days  are  not  equally  ad- 
mitted by  all,  the  fame  thing  may  be  proved  from  a  pub- 
lick  Litany  then  read  in  the  Church.  Here  we  fee  that 
after  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  thefe  words  are 
thrice  repeated,  O  Holy  Mary,  pray  far  us :  After  which 
the  Angels  and  Saints  were  addrefl'ed  to  [by  name].  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  when  this  Practice  was  firft  introduced, 
the  Application  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin  and  Saints  was  not  fo 
direct ;  May  the  Holy  Virgin  the  Mother  of  God,  and  all 
the  Saints  intercede  for  us.  Thefe  are  the  words  in  the 
publick  Office  of  canonical  hours  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons (1).  This  Office,  which  is  in  Latin,  affords  this  re- 
mark, that  although  the  Leffons,  Prayers,  Pfalms,  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Creed,  are  in  the  fame  Tongue,  yet  at  the 
end  of  each  Article  of  Verfe,  there  follows  a  Saxon  Tranf- 
l.ition  in  a  paraphraftical  way,  that  the  people  might  un- 
derftand  what  was  faid. 

Among  the  Canons,  which  go  under  the  name  of  El- 
fric,  of  whom  I  have  already  fpoken,  and  who  lived  in 
"the  reign  of  Ethelrcd  II,  the  XXXIIId  obliges  Priefts  to 
have  by  them  two  forts  of  confecrated  Oil,  one  for  Chil- 
dren, and  another  for  the  fick  ;  and  enjoins  that  the  fick 
fhould  be  always  anointed  upon  their  beds,  and  fhould  can? 
fefs  themfelves'  before  the  Ceremony  of  anointing  palled 
upon  them,  which  no  Prieft  was  to  prefume  to  perform  till 
defired  by  the  fick  pcrfon.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
they  did  not  ftay  till  the  fick  were  in  their  hit  Agonies,  be- 
fore they  adminiftred  the  extreme  Undlion  (z). 

In  the  XXXIIId  Canon,  the  four  firft  General  Coun- 
cils (3)  are  put  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the  four  Gofpcls ; 
but  thofe  of  later  Ages  are  not  of  fo  great  Authority. 
Hence  'tis  evident  that  the  Author  of  thefe  Canons  did 
not  think  all  the  general  Councils  were  infallible.  Had 
he  been  of  this  opinion,  he  would  not  have  given  a 
greater  Authority  to  the  four  firft  than  to  the  other  Coun- 
tils  (4). 

From  the  beginning  of  tha  Reign  of  Etbelred  II,  to  the 
Norman  Conqueft,  we  find  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of 
England  but  two  Councils.  In  all  appearance,  the  wars 
with  the  Danes  prevented  the  Bifhops  from  affembling 
more  frequently,  or  rather  were  the  reafon  that  the  adts 
of  thefe  Conventions  are  loft.  Both  thefe  Councils  ( 5 ), 
one  at  Engjham,  and  the  other  at  Haba,  were  held,  whilit 
Elpbegus  was  Archbifhop.  The  moft  remarkable  Canons 
are  as  foilow. 

of  In  the  Council  of  Engfnam,  the  lid  Canon  enjoins  the 
Celibacy  of  the  Clergy. 

The  IXth  forbids  all  Perfons  to  do  any  wrong  to  the 
Church,  or  eject,  a  Clergyman  out  of  his  Benefice  without 
the  Confent  of  the  Bifhop. 

By  the  XVIIth,  every  Friday  was  to  be  a  Faft,  unlefs 
it  fell  upon  a  Holiday  (6). 

The  XXth  enjoins  frequent  Confeffions,  and  the  People 
are  ordered  to  receive  the  Sacrament  three  times,  at  leaft, 
in  a  year  ( 7 ). 

The  Council  of  Haba  has  but  one  Canon  worth  notice. 
By  the  fecond,  every  Chriftian  was  obliged  to  faft  three 
days  with  Bread  and  Water,  before  the  Feaft  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  to  dilfribute  among  the  poor  what  he  fhould 
have  eaten  in  thefe  three  days. 

This  is  all  worth  remarking  in  thefe  two  Synods.  But 
to  fupply  the  want  of  Councils,  we  have  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Laws  of  Canute  the  Great,  and  Edward  the  Confeffor  ; 
lome  of   which  I    (hall  infert,  to  fhew  the  great  regard 
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thefe  two  Princes  had  for  the  Clergy.     The  following  ones 
are  Canute's   (S). 

The  IVth  enjoins  all  Chriftians  to  pay  great  refpecr.  to  canute'i 
the  Clergy,  becaufe  their  Sacerdotal  Functions  are  extreme-  EcclejiajEf. 
ly  beneficial  to  the  People. 

By  the  Vth,  if  a  Prieft  was  accufed  of  any  crime,  he 
had  the  liberty  of  purging  himfelf  by  faying  Mafs,  and 
receiving  the  Eucharift. 

The  X'llth  recommends  Celibacy  to  the  Clergy,  and 
ranks  them  among  the  Thanes  of  the  fecond  Ciafs,  that  is, 
among  the  Gentry  (9). 

The  XXth  ordains,  that  at  Funerals  the  Dues  fhall  be 
paid  upon  the  breaking  up  ot  the  ground  ;  and  that  the 
Dues  lhall  be  paid  to  the  parifh  the  deceafed  belonged  to, 
tho'  he  was  buried  el  fe where. 

The  XXIId  enjoins  the  obfervance  of  Sunday  from  Sa- 
turday three  a-Clock  in  the  afternoon,  till  Monday  break  of 
Day. 

The  XXIIId  determines  the  times  of  Faffing,  and  pla- 
ces the  Vigils  of  the  Feftivals  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  and  of 
the  Apoftles  among  the  Fafts. 

There  are  feveral  others,  relating  to  the  payment  of 
Tythes  and  Peter-Pence,  the  Violators  of  the  Priyfleges 
of  the  Clergy,  and  the  like,  in  favour  of  the  Church. 

It  is  likewife  decreed  by  thefe  Laws,  that  every  Chrfc 
ftian  fhould  learn  the  Lord' s-Prayer,  and  the  Apoflles 
Creed;  ptherwife,  they  were  allowed  neither  to  ftand  God- 
father, nor  receive  the  Communion,  nor  have  Chriftian 
Burial. 

The  Ecclefiaftical  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  run  Etchfiafi^ 
protection  of  the  Church  and  Clergy.        bj„~~i.   ' 


chiefly  upon  the  pi- 


Edward. 

Spelman. 

The  Ift  forbids  the  molefting  a  Gergyman,  contrary  to  P-  62S" 
the  tenour  of  the  Privileges  of  the  Church. 

The  lid  appoints  certain  Days,  whereon  all  proceedings 
in  the  Courts  of  Juftice  were  to  ceafe. 

By  the  Hid,  the  Church's  Caufes  are  to  be  tried  firft. 

The  IVth  firmly  eftablifhes  the  immunities  of  thofe  who 
in  any  wife  depend  on  the  Church,  and  ordains  that  they 
fhall  not  be  obliged  to  anfwer  any  Plea,  CjiY.  except  in  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Court. 

The  Vth  confirms  the  Privilege  of  Sanctuary  to  Chur- 
ches, and  extends  it  even  to  Priefts  Houfes. 

By  the  Vlth,  if  any  Perlon  broke  in  upon  the  Privileges 
of  the  Church,  he  had  no  way  to  get  off",  but  by  fub- 
mitting  to  the  fentence  of  the  Bifhop. 

The  Vlth  orders  the  punctual  payment  of  Tythes,  and 
fets  forth  what  is  to  be  paid. 

The  IXth  determines  the  circumftances  relating  to  the 
Ordeal  Tryal. 

The  Xllth  fettles  the  fine  of  Manbote,  or  the  fum  to 
be  paid  to  the  Lord  for  killing  any  of  his  Vaflals  or 
Slaves :  The  King's  and  the  Archbifhop's  Manbote  is  fixed 
at  the  fame  Sum. 

By  the  Xlllth  all  found  treafure  belongs  to  the  King, 
unlefs  it  be  found  in  a  Church  or  Church-yard  ;  then  the 
Gold  is  the  King's,  and  the  Silver  the  Church's  ( 1  o). 

It  is  vifible  throughout  thefe  Laws,  that  the  Clergy  took 
care  of  themfelves,  when  they  met  with  devout  and  eafy 
Princes,  or  fuch  as  flood  in  need  of  their  Intereft. 

But  notwithftanding  the  great  condefcenfion  of  the  EktSotatf 
Saxon  Kings  for  the  Clergy,  they  could  not  retain  the  '^jf/ 
privilege  of  chufing  their  Bifhops  and  Abbots.  Whilft  the 
Prelates  confined  themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  their  pa- 
ftoral  Functions,  and  meddled  not  with  civil  Matters,  the 
potter  of  electing  was  freely  left  to  the  Chapters.  But 
when  the  Bifhops  were  become  rich  and  popular,  and 
began  to  interpofe  in  State- Affairs,  by  reafon  of  the  Fiefs 
they  were  poffefled  of,  it  was  of  great  confequence  to  the 
Kings,  to  have  fuch  Bifhops  and  Abbots  as  were  in  their 
Intereft,  or  at  leaft,  were  obliged  to  them  for  their  Pre- 
ferments. Accordingly,  the  Kings  began  to  imerpofe  in 
Elections,  by  way  of  canvaffing,  or  recommendation,  and 
very  often  bv  rcfufing  to  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  Fiefs  be- 
longing to  the  Church  or  Abbey,  fuch  Prelates  and  Abbots 


(1)  SanEta  Dei  Gtnetrix  Pfrgo  Maria  &f  omncs  Sancri  Dei  interccdant  pro  nobis  peecatoribus  ad  Dominwn,  ut  mercamur  ah  eoa&juvari  &fa/vari,  qui 
-~: .  is  Sf  rcgnas  Deus.  Now  this  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  With  for  their  IntercelTion,  and  is  far  from  a  direct  Invocation.  Thi^  Office  is  tranflated  by- 
Mr.  ■  Imfned  ite  Addrefs,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  did  not  pievail  in  England  till  the  tenth  Century  :  At  which  time,  in  the  Homily  of  the 
Affumptioh  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  there  i-  a  direct  Prayer  to  the  Biffed  virgin  to  intercede  for  them.     Cell.  Feci.  H.Jl.  p-   214. 

j2)  Tte  XXIIId  orders  the  Prieft  to  read,  on  Sundays  and  Holydays,  the  G.fpet,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Creed,  in  Englifi. 

(3)  tVtae,   Confiantinople,    Fphcfui,  and  C hale eden. 

(4)  Thi^  is  directly  oppdite  to  the   Doctrine  of  the  Modern  Church  of  Rone,  which  pays  the  fame  fubnvflion   to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council of 'Trail  *' 
f  A-,--,   and  reckons  the  Church  in  all  Aees  alike  infallible. 

{•)  Thes  were  made  up  v{  Seculars  as  well  as  Ecclfiafticksy  and  the  Confutations  paired  there  related  both  to  Chutch  and  State.  Co/1.  Feci.  Hil. 
p.  20S. 

(6)  The  XlXth  enjoins  Widows  to  fray  twelve  Months  after  the  Death  of  their  Husbands,  before  they  marry  again. 

( ;  1   The  XXIIId  01  dors,  that  the  vcarly  naval  Expedition  be  performed  fooner  after  Eiijler. 

,s)   In  the  Preamble,  it  is  laid  thefe  Laws  were    drawn  up  at   rVincheflcr  by  the  Advice  of  the  Wife  Men  of  the  Nation,  that  ic,  the  Prelates 
Nob!    . 

■<<'     I  In    in   1)  .  h" [Ami  is  the  Vlth.     The  Law  fays,  if  a   Priefl  abstains  from  a  Woroui,  may  God  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  let  him  have 
•yorld'j    Hnneurofa  Thane.     Wilkins,  p.    129.  c.  6. 

Ji. ;  The  original  Law  in  Dr.  WiUdtis,  p.  199.  c  14.  fa; »,  the  Gold  is  all  the  King's,  and  halt' the  Silver,  and  the  other  half  goes  to  the  Church. 
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as  they  did  not  like.  In  fine,  the  authority  of  the  Court 
l>y  Degrees  prevailed  fo,  that  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  II, 
the  Monks  had  entirely  loft  the  privilege  of  chuiing  their 
Abbots,  as  appears  from  lngulphus.  In  thofe  days,  fays  he, 
the  A'hnks  and  Abbots  fcldom  reforted  to  Court.  But  ever  fince 
tl>e  Kings  have  difpojed of  the  Abbies,  the  Monks  have  made 
intent/}  with  the  Courtiers,  which  fometimes  cofl  them  very 
dear.  This  Hillorian  loudly  complains  of  this  abule, 
though  he  himfelf  was  inft ailed  in  the  Abbey  of  Croyland 
bv  the  fame  method,  that  is,  by  the  fole  will  and  pleafure 
of  TVilliam  the  Conqueror. 

There  were  but  two  removals  of  Bifhops  Sees  within 
the  Period  I  Jim  going  over.  The  See  of  Kirton  in  Wef- 
fex  ( 1 )  was  removed  to  Exeter  (2),  and  the  Sec  of  Lindf- 
farn  in  Northumberland  to  Durham.  Aldhun  Bifhop  of 
Lindisfarn,  being  difturbed  in  that  little  Ifland  by  the 
Incurfions  of  the  Danes,  refided  at  Durham,  carrying 
with  him  the  Relicts  of  St.  Cuthbcrt.  He  built  a  Cathe- 
dral, and  fixed  his  See  there,  where  it  has  remained  to 
this  day  (3). 

In  981,  the  Archiepifcopal  See  of  Canterbury  acquired  a 
new  Jurifdiction  hj  JVales.  Gucan,  a  Weljh  Prieit,  being 
chofen  Bifhop  of  Landaff,  and  confecrated  by  Archbiihop 
Dun/Ian,  this  Precedent   was  followed  by  his  Succeilors, 
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time  of  Archbifhop    Lanfranc,    who    changed    it    info 
Prior.     But  to  return  to  Egelnoth:  This  Prelate  rais'd  the 
See  of  Canterbury  to  its  former  Luftre,   b<  ing  Supported 
by  Canute  the  Great,  with  whom  he  was  tnui  ll  inl 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Edfius,  who  had  been  K  tig  Harold's 
Chaplain(6).  He  governed  the  Church  till  the'yeai  iu;n, 
either  by  himfelf,  whilll  his  Health  permitted,  or  by  a 
Chorcpijcopus,  when  difabled  b)  ficknel       This  Chweptj 
copus,  who  exercifed  all  the  Archiepifcopal  Functions,  re 
lided  at  St.  Martm.,  in  the  I  Rob,   t,  a  Norman 

Monk,  made  Bifhop  of  Londenby  Edward  the  Canfeffir. 
was  by  the  fame  Prince  promoted  to  the  Sec  of  Canterbury 

zha  Edfius.     He  was  driven  from  tl :,  in  the  man-  Ultima. 

ner  before  related,  and  banifh'd  the  Kingdom  by  an  Al '-'••' 
fembly  General,  and  Stigand  BMhoy  of  ll  in,      '  ■  placed^   ..  K 
in  his  room.     Robert  appealed  to  the  Pope  againfl  thefe 
Proceedings;    but  Stigand,  notwitliftandii      the  Appeal, 
and  without  ftaying  for  the  Pope's  determination,  who  for 
that  reafon  fufpended  him,  got  himfelf  confecrated.     But,  • 
notwithstanding  his  Sufpenfion,    and  tho'  he  had  never '*>'  fufieM 
applied  to  Rome  for  the  Pall,   he  exercifed  all  the  Metro- 
political  Functions,  till  he  was  depos'd  in  William  the  " 
Conqueror's  time  (8).     Very  probably,  in  thofe  days,   the 
Englijb  were  not  of  opinion,  that  the  Archbifhops  elect  /: 


who  like  him  owned  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury  for     could  not  exercife  their  Functions  till  the  Pope  was  plealld 
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their  Metropolitan.  Some  infer  from  hence,  that  all  the 
Britijh  Bifhops  at  the  fame  time  owned  the  Superiority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  coniequence  cannot  be 
admitted.  It  is  certain,  the  Bifhops  of  St.  Davids  all 
along  exercifed  the  Archiepifcopal  Functions  in  Wales,  till 
the  time  of  Henry  I,  and  that  without  the  ornament  of 
the  Pall,  the  mark  of  fubmiffion  to  the  Pope  (4). 

As  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York  made  the 
created  Figure  among  the  Englijh  Prelates,  during  the  laft 
Period  of  the  Saxon  Monarchy,  it  will  not  be  amifs  briefly 
to  carry  down  the  Succeffion  of  each  of  thefe  Sees.  This 
will  be  of  fervice  towards  clearing  what  has  been  already, 
or  fhall  be  hereafter,  related  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Church. 

Ethelgar,  Dun/ion's  SuccefTor,  was  Archbifhop  but  one 
year  and  three  months,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Siricius. 
This  Prelate  is  blamed  by  all  the  Hiftorians,  for  advifing 
Ethelred  to  give  Money  to  the  Danes,  which  ferved  only 
to  allure  them  hither,  inftead  ot  keeping  them  away.  But 
perhaps  they  who  exclaim  againft  hiiri  moll,  would  have 
given  the  fame  advice,  had  they  been  in  his  place.  El- 
fric,  Tranflator  of  the  Saxon  Homilies,  whom  I  menti- 
oned elfewhere,  fucceeded  him  in  995,  and  was  followed 
in  1 006,  by  Elphegus,  who  was  murdered  by  the  hands  of 
the  Danes.  Lanfranc,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
Conqueror's  time,  very  much  queltioned  whether  Elphe- 
gus might  properly  be  called  a  Martyr,  fince  he  was  not 
malfacred  on  account  of  Religion,  but  only  becaufe  he 
would  not  confent  the  People  of  his  Diocefe  fhould  be 
taxed  to  pay  his  Ranfom.  Anfelm,  Abbot  of  Bee,  whom 
he  confulted  on  this  occafion,  told  him,  he  who  chofe  to 
die  rather  than  to  do  an  unjuft  thing,  received  by  his  death 
the  Crown  of  Martyrdom.  Livingits  fucceeded  Elphegus 
in  1  o  1  3.  He  was  kept  Prifoner  fome  time  by  the  Danes, 
and  after  the  recovery  of  his  Liberty,  retired  into  France, 
till  the  Storm  was  over.  Afterwards,  he  returned  to  his 
See,  and  died  in  1020.  Egelnoth,  called  the  Good,  was  his 
SuccefTor.  In  the  time  of  thefe  two  Archbifhops,  St. 
Augu/lin's  Monaftery  was  much  degenerated,  by  the  licen- 
tious Lives  of  the  Monks,  who  indeed  wore  the  religious 
Habit,  but  with  little  obfervance  of  the  rule.  The  caufe 
of  this  alteration  was,  the  maflacring  of  all  the  Monks,  ex- 
cept four,  when  Canterbury  was  taken  by  the  Danes.  The 
fecular  Clergy,  who  afterwards  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
dead  Monks,  were  willing  to  enjoy  the  Revenues  and  Pri- 
vileges of  the  Monaftery,  but  not  to  be  ty'd  to  the  rule 
obferv'd  there  before.  They  took  greater  liberties  than 
the  old  Monks,  and  gave  the  Title  of  Dean  to  their  fupe- 
rior,  inftead  of  that  of  Abbot,  which  remained   till   the 


toimpower  them,  or  that  the  Pope's  bare  fufpenfion  was 
fufficient  to  put  a  flop  to  their  acting  as  Primates. 

Tfie  Succeffion  ot  the  Archbifhops  of  York  was-  as  fol-  Sticteffi 
lows.     After  the  death  of  Ofwald  (9),  mentioned  in  the'  .-' 
foregoing  Book,  Adulph  fucceeded  him  in  993,   and  go-y^k'^ 
verned  his  Church  till  1002,   when  by  his  death  he  madeStubto. 
room  for  Wuljlun  II,   who,  after  twenty  one  years,  was 
fucceeded    by    Elfrk  Putta,   firnamed    the   Grammarian, 
thought  by  fome  to  be  the  Author  of  the  Trahflation  of 
the  Saxon  Homilies.      To   him  fucceeded   Kinfus(ia),  in 
1050,  after  whom  came  Aldred,  who  was   alive  at  the 
Conqueft. 

Among  the   Bifliops  of  note  in  thofe  days,   Wulfflan  WulflUo 
Bifhop  of  Worcefter  was   a  Perfon  of  an  extraordinary  B'ftrP  f 
Character  in    fome  Mens  opinion,  tho'  Lanfranc  thought  ^rwini- 
him  unqualified  for  the  Office  of  a  Bifhop, 'for  his  ftupi-  Knighton- 
dity  and  want  of  Learning.    But  this  is  not  the  firft  time  Bl -""!""''•' 
that  weak  Men  have  been  made  to  pafs   for  Saints.   This 
Prelate  being  confecrated  by   Aldred  Archbifhop  of  York, 
made  his  profeflion  of  canonical  obedience  to  Stigand  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  though  fufpended  by  the  Pope.    To  crefly,  P, 
account  for  this  difregard  of  the  Pope's  fufpenfion,  'tis  pre-  9^4-' 
tended,  the  fubmiffion  was  made  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and  not  to  the  Perfon  of  Stigand:    But  when  fuch  like 
Ailertions  are  advane'd,  they  fhould  be  fupported  with  fome 
Authorities,  whereas  this  here  is  deftitute  of  all. 

Edmund  Bifhop  of  Durham  was  remarkable  for  the  man-  Edmund 
ner  of  his  Election.     The  Chapter  cf  Durham  being  met  ?jf'f  'f 
to  elect  a  Bifhop-,  and  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  their  s.  Dunelnrt 
Man,  Edmund,  a  Prieft  of  that  Church,   faid  jeftingly,  p-  3<?. 
thatlince  they  were  at  a  lofs  whom  to  choofe,  they  had  as 
good  take  him  and  make  him  a  Bifhop.   As  Miracles  were 
then  much  in  vogue,  the  Chapter  looked  upon  this  moti- 
on as  a  divine  impulfe,   and  fo  unanimouflv  agreed  to  elect 
him.     Edmund  became  famous  for  his  courage  and  bold- 
nefs  in  reprimanding  Vice,  even  in  Perfonsof  the  higheft 
birth  and  ftations. 

We  muft  alfo  reckon  in  the  number  of  illuftrious  Per- 
fonsof that  Age,  certain  Englijb  }lcde{ia.Bicks,  who  flou- 
rifh'd  in  Sweden  and  Norway.      Olaus  Scot-Kunung,  King  En?1'"' 
of  Sweden,  defining  to  turn  Chriftiani  defired  Ethelred ^f"!^H 
to  lend  him  fome  Miffionaries  to  inft ruct  him  in  the  Goi-  Jo.  Magn. 
pel.  Sigefrid,  Archdeacon  of  York,  (and  not  Archbifhop,  as  ''  ''■  c-  l9- 
a  Swedijh  writer  will  have  it,)  Eskil,   Gunichild,   Rudolf,  ^oeajiia 
and  Bernard,  or  David,  undertook  this  Miffion.  Sigefrid  Hid.  Suec. 
was  made  Bifhop  of  Wcxia,  a  City  in  the  Province  of 
Smaland in  Sweden,  and  baptiz'd  Olaus.     Some  fay  how- 
ever, he  received  Baptifm  at  the  Hands  of  Bernard;  but  fa*0  Gra:n 


(1)  Crediton  or  Kirton  (lands  on  the  Credcn  in  Devon/hire  ;  there  are  now  no  Footftcps  of  it;  having  been  a  Bifhop's  See,  but  a  great  Meadow,  called  My 
Lord's  Meadoiv. 

(2)  This  City  ftands  on  the  River  called  Ifi  by  the  Britons,  and  Ex  by  the  Saxons,  whence  the  Names  Jfea  and  Exan-cefler.  The  Jf'eljb  call  it  to 
this  Day  Cat'ifc.  It  was  made  a  Bi/hop's  See  by  Ed-.varH  the  ConfcJ/or,  in  104.".  Leofric  a  Burrundian  was  the  firft  Bifhop.  Here  are  fifteen 
Churches.  The  Organ  in  the  Cathedral  ii  the  largeft  in  England,  the  greateft  Pipe  being  fifteen  Indies  Diameter.  The  City  is  about  a  Mile  and  half  in 
Compafs. 

(3)  Durham  being  almoft  furrounded  with  the  River  Were,  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  Durdjohne,  Dun  fignifying  a  Hill  (the  City  being  feated  on  one)  and 
Holme,  that  is,  a  River  Illand  j  it  was  built  about  the  Year  99  c. 

(4.)  See  Ciraldus  Cambrenfis  de  Jure  &  Statu  Meneveniis  Ecclefi^,  p.  518,  &c.  Anglia  Sacra  P.  II.  Marca  de  Concord,  &c.  1.  1.  c.  -. 
Ann.  9S3. 

(;)  Egelnoth,  who  was  Archbifhop  feventeen  Years,  refilled  to  Crown  King  Harold,  teliing  him  he  was  enjoined  by  Canute  his  Father  to  fet  the 
Crown  upon  none  but  the  IlTue  of  OJieen  Emma.  Then  laying;  the  Crown  on  tfu'  Altar,  he  denounced  an  Imprecation  againft  any  BifVp  that  fhould: 
venture  to  perform  the  Ceremony.  Hatpsfeld.  llifi.  Eccl.  Sec.  X.  c.  io.  This,  if  true,  is  another  Argument  againft  Canute's  Will.  Set  p-  12-. 
Not.  (4). 

(6)  Edfius  crowned  or  anointed  King  Edzvard  the  ConfcJJor,  on  E.iJ!:r-Day,  and  then  preached  upon  the  Occafion.  Sax.  Ann.  MLXII.  This  is  the  firft 
Coronatr.n-Sermon  we  meet  with. 

(7)  fiat  Canterbury.     Ger-vas.  Ait.  Pontif.  p.  1650.     The  Archbifhops  formerly  had  a  Chorepifcopus,  orAfiiftant:  but  this  Ofnce  was  extinguided  by 

Lanfranc.   Coll.    Eccl.    Hift.    p.  2I3. 

(8)  Malmfbury  fays,  he  procured  a  Pall  five  Years  after  from  Sennet  the  Antipofe.  De  Gift.  Pcntf.  I.  3.  He  was  imprifoncd  at  Wmbefter  by  William  I, 
where  he  died.     Malmjb.  ibid. 

(9)  He  was  buried  at  St-  Mary's  in  Worcefter,  which  he  built.     Stubbs. 

(10)  Chaplain  to  Edward  the  Confiffbr  :  Stubbs  fays,  he  ordained  one  Magfues  Bifhop  of  Glafccr.;  ard  John  his  SuccefTor,  and  teceived  an  Acknowledg- 
ment of  his  Metropolitical  Jurifdiction  in  writing,  which  wai  loft  with  many  other  Inftrument~i  when  Tori  was  fet  on  Fire  by  ^e  Ntmuxt  fooa  after  the 
Conqueft.     Stubbs,  Ail.  Pontif.   Eborac.    p.  1700. 
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this  is  not  very  material.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  Mif- 
fionaries  were  martyr'd  by  the  Pagans,  to  whom  'they 
preached  ( i ). 

I  have  fpoken  clfcwhere,  though  in  a  very  general  man- 
ner, of  the  divifion  of  the  Kingdom  into  Pariflies.     But 
fincc  I  am  arrived   at  the  end  of  the    Saxon  Empire,    it 
will  not  he  foreign  to  the  purpofe  to  conclude  what  I  ha\e 
to  fay  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,   with  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  matter. 
TbcDimJim      Augujlin,   the  firft  Bifhop  of  the  Saxons,  receiving  from 
tfParilha    the  King    of  Kent  fome   Lands,   for  the  maintenance  of 
Co\lir.d"''  himfelf  and  the  Monks  he  brought  with  him,  difpofed  of 
the  Profits  of  thefe  Lands,  and  the  offerings  of  Chriftians 
as  he  thought  fit.      But  becaufe  he  wanted  InftrucStions  in 
this  matter,  he  confulted  Gregory  I,  who  told  him,   it  was 
the  cuftom  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  divide  the  Offerings 
into   four  Portions,  and  di  (Tribute   one  of  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  inferior  Clergy.     However,  as  Augujlin 
and  his  Companions  were  Monks  of  the  fame  Order,   the 
Pope  exhorted  them  to  live  together  as  Brethren.     Thus 
alfo  lived  Aldan  and  Ft  nan  Bifhops  of  the  Northumbrians, 
who  were  Monks  as  well  as  Au/lin,  though  of  a  different 
Order.      But   it  cannot  be  inferred   from  hence,  that  in 
all    the   Churches,    the  Bifhop  and   his   Clergy   lived  in 
common,  as  fome  pretend.     On  the  contrary,  it  feems  to 
follow,   from  the  Bifhop's  being  obliged  to  diftribute  the 
fourth  part  of  the  Church's  Revenues  among  the  Clerey, 
that  they   did  not  live  in    common.     Be  this  as  it  will, 
the  Bifhop  and  Clergy  were  maintained  as  well  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  Lands  given  to  the  Church,  as  by  the  daily 
offerings  of  the  People. 

The  number  of  Chriftians  encreafing  every  day,  and 
there  being  at  firft  in  each  Diocefe,  which  contained  a 
whole  Kingdom,  but  one  Church,  it  could  not  but  be 
very  incommodious  to  many  of  the  new  Converts  to  refort 
thither.  It  was  necefTary  therefore  that  others  fhould  be 
built,  and  Priefts  fent  to  officiate  in  them.  Thefe  Priefts 
were  not  however  fixed  upon  any  particular  Church,  but 
kept  with  the  Bifhop,  who  fent  out  fometimes  one,  fome- 
times  another,  to  minifter  in  the  remote  Churches,  after 
which  they  returned  to  him.  In  proportion  therefore  as 
Chriftians  encreas'd,  new  Churches  were  erefted  for  the 
conveniency  of  thofe  who  lived  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Cathedral.  Thefe  Churches  were  no  more  than  Chapels 
of  eafe  to  the  principal  Church,  to  which  belonged  all 
the  Offerings  that  were  made  in  the  others.  Accordingly 
the  Priefts  at  their  return,  put  the  Offerings  they  had  re- 
ceived into  the  Bifhop's  hands,  which  ferved  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Biihops,  and  the  Clergy  that  were  about 
him.  The  Priefts  then  at  firft  had  no  other  Titles,  but 
that  of  belonging  to  a  certain  Diocefe  :  for  thefe  firft  rural 
Churches  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  diftin£l  Parifhes,  but 
as  Chapels  belonging  to  the  Cathedral. 

Thefe  rural  Churches  were  not  at  firft  very  numerous. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Lords  who  had  large  Eftates, 
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were  the  only  Perfons  that  founded  tfiem,  and  generally 
were  contented  with  building  one  fingle  Church  for  the 
ufe  of  their  VafTals.   The  number  of  Chriftians  being  ex- 
ceedingly encreafed,  it  was  become  necefTary   to   provide 
for    the  conftant  refidence  of   a   Prieft   in  each  of  thefe 
Churches.     But  as  the  great  Men,  as  well  as  the  People, 
did  not  care  to  have  a  new  Prieft  at  every  turn,  the  Bi 
fhops  were  willing  to  continue  the  fame  to  them ;  and  from 
this  time,  Parifhes   may  properly  be  faid   to  commence. 
However,   left  the  Priefts,  thus  fixed  to  one  Cure,   fhould 
be  unmindful  of  their   dependance  on  the  Cathedral,  the 
Bifhops  refer ved  in  their  own  hands  the  Revenues  and  Ob- 
lations thefe  Churches  were  endowed  with.    .  This  gave 
the  Founders  fome  uneafinefs.     They  could  not  bear  to 
fee  the  Prieft,  who  did  all  the  duty,  have  fo  fmall  a  fhare 
of  their  Donations.     Wherefore,  the  zeal  of  erecting  new 
Churches  beginning  to  cool,  at  a  time  when  there   was 
moft  need  of  them,  the   Biihops  thought  fit  to  yield  a 
little.   To  this  purpofe,  they  compounded  with  thofe  who  Wharton'i 
had  a  mind  to  build  Churches,  and  were  fatisfied  with  re-  Dtfimtf 
ferving  to  the  Cathedral,  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  In-     -f* 
comes,  with  the  right  of  Baptifm  and  Burial.     This  ob- 
ftacle  being  removed,  thefe  private  Oratories  became  very 
numerous,  almoft  every  great  Man  building  one  for  the 
conveniency   of   himfelf  and   Vaflals.     Moreover,  when 
any  Lord  alienated  part  of  his  Eftate,  the  Purchafer  feldoin 
failed  of  erefting  a  Church  in  his  new  Purchafe.  On  the 
other  hand,    the   Bifhops   being  greatly   enriched  by  the 
Grants  made  to  their  Churches,  built  likewife  Churches 
on  their  Lands,  as  well  for  the  conveniency  of  their  Te- 
nants, as  to  imitate  the  Nobles,  among  whom  they  them- 
felves  began  to  be  ranked.     By  all  thefe  means  the  rural 
Churches  abounding  every  where,  there  was  no  neceffity 
of  fending  Priefts  from  place  to  place,  fince  each  Church, 
as  was  before  obferved,  had  one  of  its  own.     And  thus  by 
degrees  the  Parochial  Divifion  was  fettled.    However,  the 
Bifhops  were  long  in  pofleffion  of  the  Tithes  and  Oblati- 
ons, till  at  length,  in  order  to  quicken   more  and  more 
the  zeal  of  Chriftians,  they  removed  this  difficulty  which 
obftrurited  the  building  and  endowing  of  Churches.   They 
not  only  left  to  the  Parochial  Priefts  the  Revenues    the 
Founders  were  pleafed  to  affign,  or  at   leaft,   the   much 
greater  part,  but  alfo  granted  them  the  power   of  admi- 
niftring   the    Sacraments  in   their    refpedfive    Churches. 
This  is  the  rife  and  progrefs   of  the  Parochial  Divifion, 
which  was  almoft  quite  fettled  in  the  Reign  of  Edgar,  or 
perhaps  of  Canute  the  Great,     Between  that  time  and  the 
Reign  of  Edward  the  Confejfor,  there  were  fome  farther 
Subdivifions;  but,   in  all  appearance,  there  were  few  new 
Parifhes  after  the  Norman  Conque/I.      At  leaft,   we  find  by  Moraft. 
feveral  Charters  of  the  latter  Saxon  Kings,  that  the  Pa-  Ane]-  *«*' 
rifhes  of  Cambridgejbire,   Huntingtonjliirc  and  Lincolnfljire,  la h  %°y~ 
were  the  fame  as  at  prefent.     Whence  it  may  be  prefumed 
the  Parifhes  of  the  other  Counties  agreed  with  our  modern 
Divifion  (2). 


(1)  Through  the  Lazinefs  or  Ignorance  of  the  Monks,  the  only  Writers  in  thofe  Days,  we  have  but  few  Hiftorians  from  Ajftr  to  the  Neman  Cov.yucjl. 
Next  to  After  was  Ecbctwerd,  who  wrote  in  the  .Reign  of  Edgar,  and  lived  till  I C90,  though  he  did  not  continue  his  Chronicle  fo  far.  He  was  (as  he  himfelf 
fays)  defcended  of  the  Blood  Royal.  His  Works  conlift  of  four  Books,  which  were  publiiheJ  by  Sir  //.  Savil.  Biflu'p  Nicclfan  fays,  the  whole  is  an  imper- 
fect Tianflation  of  the  Saxon  Annals.  His  Style  is  boifterous  and  ubfeure,  and  in  fome  Places  hardly  Scnfe;  and  therefore  but  of  little  ufe,  unlefs  in  fettling 
the  Reigns  and  Deaths  of  fome  of  our  Saxon  Kings,  who  lived  about  his  Time,  concerning  which  the  Copies  of  the  Saxon  Annals  differ.  From  him  to  the 
Conqueft  we  meet  with  no  Hiftorians,  except  OJbtrn,  who  has  wrote  the  Lives  of  St.  Dunjlan  and  St.  Al phage,  which  are  published  in  the  firft  Volume  ot 
Angtia  Sacra ;  and  the  Author  of  a  Treatife  called  Encomium  Emma,  btijig  a  ihort  Account  of  the  Times  immediately  preceding  the  Reign  of  Edward  ibe 
Confiffir. 

(i)  As  may  be  farther  feen  from  Dooms-Day  Book,  where  the  Pari/hes  are  very  near  the  fame  as  at  this  Day. 
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H  E  Revolution  that  happened  in 
Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  Century,  is  one  of  the  moft. 
remarkable  events  in  Hiftory.  The 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  almoft 
of  equal  extent  with  the  known 
World,  was  then  divided  into  two 
Empires,  one  containing  the  eaftern, 
the  other  the  weftern  Provinces. 
The  weftern  Empire  was  fo  harrafted  by  the  continual 
Invafions  of  the  northern  Nations,  that  lofing  by  degrees 
all  its  Provinces,  it  was  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the  very 
name  of  Emperor  of  the  Weft  vanifhed  with  that  Em- 
pire. This  great  Revolution  quite  altered  the  State  of 
Europe,  by  introducing  new  Inhabitants,  who  raifing  new 
Kingdoms  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Reman  Empire,  brought 
at  the  fame  time  new  Laws  and  Cuftoms  into  the  con- 
quered Countries.  Spain  was  peopled  with  Colonies  of 
IVifigoths,  Catti,  Alani,  and  Suevi.  Gallia  was  over- 
whelm'd  with  a  deluge  of  IVifigoths,  Burgundians,  and 
Francs.  Italy  was  fo  expos'd  to  the  fucceffive  Invafions 
of  the  Heruli,  OJlrogoths,  and  Lombards,  that  the  antient 
Inhabitants,  inftead  of  preferving  the  fuperiority  of  Num- 
ber, made  no  figure  at  all.  The  Saxons,  Suevi,  and  Ba- 
varians, fpread  themfelves  over  all  Germany,  and  became 
Mailers  of  that  vaft  tract  of  Land.  In  a  word,  Great- 
Britain  was  fo  over-run  with  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes, 
that  hardly  could  any  remains  of  the  antient  Britons  be 
difcovered.  It  was  very  natural  for  thefc  Conquerors  to 
eftablifh  in  their  new  erected  Kingdoms  their  own  Coun- 
try Cuftoms.  And  therefore  it  may  be  advane'd  for  cer- 
tain, that  the  Laws  now  in  force,  throughout  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe,  are  derived  from  the  Laws  thefe  antient 
Conquerors  brought  with  them  from  the  North.  This 
might  be  eafdy  proved  with  refpeifr.  to  all  the  Countries 
concerned  in  this  great  Revolution.  But  at  prefent  I 
5V  Lawi  of  fhall  confine  my  felf  to  England  alone.  By  what  I  am 
5w"/Lm"  S°'nS  t0  %■>  whoever  has  any  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
ffeSaxoa*  I'fo  Conftitution,  will  eafily  be  convinced,  that  the  Cuf- 
toms now  pra£lifed  in  that  Kingdom",  are,  for  the  moft 


part,  the  fame  the  Anglo-Saxons  brought  with  them  from 
the  northern  Countries,  and  laftly  from  Germany. 

In  the  fecond  Book  of  this  Hiftory  we  have  feen  how 
the  Saxons  were  no  fooner  arrived  in   Great-Britain,  but 
they  formed  a  defign  of  fettling  there,  and  at  length  fuc- 
ceeded  after  a  War  of  150  years.     This  long  War  bred 
fuch   Enmity  between  them  and  the  Britons,  that  there 
is  no  probability  the  Saxons,  who  in  the  end  proved  victo- 
rious, mould  borrow   from    the  vanquifhed  the   Form  of 
Government,  eftablifhed  in  their  Conquefts.     If  therefore 
we  would  trace  the  Origin  of  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  we  muft  fearch  for  it  in   Germany  and  the 
northern  Countries,   rather  than  among  the  antient  Britons. 
And  indeed,  fuch  is  the  refemblance  between  the  Laws  of 
the  Saxons,  Francs,  Suevi,  Lombards,  and  the  other  nor- 
thern Nations,  that  it  muft  neceflarily  be  concluded,  they 
had  all  the  fame  origin,  of  an  older  date  than  the  fepara- 
tion  of  thefe    People.     This    refemblance    is    ftill    much 
ftronger  between  the  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  thofe  of  the  Saxons  in  Germany,  fince  they 
were  both  the  fame  Nation,   part  whereof  fettled  in  Eng- 
land.    An  Englijh  Hiftorian,  by  comparing  the  Laws  and  Brany. 
Cuftoms  of  the  Germans  with  thofe  of  the  Englijh,  has 
plainly  fhown,  the  Englijh  introduced  into  Great-Britain 
the  fame  Laws  that  were  in  ufe  in  their  own  Country. 
Nay,  he  affirms,    that  till   the  Norman   conqueft,  there 
was  not  fo  much  as  one  Law  in  England,  but  what,  in  the 
main,  the  Germans  had  the  fame.     'Tis  true,  as  the  An- 
glo-Saxons confifted  of  three  feveral  Nations,  who  had  alfo 
their   feparate  quarters  in  England,  there  might  be  fome 
difference,  upon  that  account,  amongft  the  (even  Kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy.     But  this  difference  could  not  be  very 
great,  fince  the  three  Nations   were  united  in  Germany^ 
before  their  coming  into  England,  and  made  but  one  and 
the  fame  People  under  the  general  Name  of  Saxons.     All 
that  can  be  inferred  from  hence,  is,   that  the  Laws  efta- 
blifhed by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England,   were  compofed  of 
thofe  of  the  A:gles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes.      But  to  look  for 
the  Origin  of  the  Englijh  Conftitution  among  the  antient 
Britons,    would  be  without  Foundation,  though  'tis   not 
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impoflible  but  their  forms  of  Government  might  in  fume 
refpeds  l>e  alike.  The  Laws  and  Quftoms  therefore,  in- 
troduced into  Great-Britain  by  the  Anglo-SaxonSi  are  to  be 
ojjifidered,  as  compofed  ot  the  Laws  their  Anceltors 
brought  into  Germany,  and  of  thofe  they  found  among 
the  antient  Germans.  And  indeed,  what  Tacitus  fays  of 
the  German  Cuftoms,  coricfpond^  fo  exactly  with  fe\  :ral 
of  the  Saxon  ones,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
Saxons  borrowed  many  things  from  the  Germain,  unlefs 
we  fhouU  chufe  to  fay,  the  cuftoms  of  both  Nations  flow- 
ed from  the  fame  Fountain.  But  to  trace  back  thefe  mat- 
ters to  their  firft  original,  would  be  a  work  of  infinite  La- 
bour. It  fuffiees  to'givc  a  general  Idea  of  them.  And 
therefore,  without  cam  ing  this  inquiry  any  further,  let  us 
be  fitisfied  with  feeing  what  was  the  form  of  Govermcnt, 
eltablifhed  by  thofe  Conquerors  in  England.   ' 

The  Saxons  had  no  Kings  in  German^;- when  they  fent 
their  firft  Troops  to  the  aihttance  of  the  Britons  under  the . 
conducl  of  Hengll  (i.)  Their  Territories  were  divided 
into  twelve  Provinces^  over  each  of  which  a  Head  or  Go- 
vernor was  appointed  by  the  Affembly-General  of  the  Na- 
tion, wherein  the  fupreme  Power  was  lodged.  This  Af- 
fembly  was  called  Wittena-Gemot,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Af- 
J'emLly of  the  I  Fife- Men  {i)  ;  and  alio,  the  Mycel-Synod, 
that  is,   the  Great  Ajfembfy. 


Befides  the  Governors  of  the 


Pio\  inces,  there  were  others  alio  fet  over  the  Cities  and 
Boroughs.  In  time  of  war,  the  Aflembly  elected  a  Ge- 
neral to  command  the  Army,  and  to  be  the  Chief  or  Head 
of  the  Commonwealth  (3).  Doubtlefs  this  General  had 
great  Prerogatives ;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  their  number 
and  extent.  It  even  appears,  by  the  perpetual  contefts  in 
England,  between  the  Princes  inverted  with  this  higli  dig- 
nity and  the  other  Kings,  that  thefe  Prerogatives  had  no 
fixed  and  fettled  Bounds. 

Though  the  Title  of  King  was  not  in  ufe  among  the 
Saxons,  it  was  however  afltimed  by  Hengiji  as  foon  as  he 
was  in  pofleflion  of  Kent.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  have  found  any  ether  fo  proper  to  ex- 
prefs  his  Sovereignty  over  that  Province.  'Tis  true,  the 
titles  of  Duke  and  Earl,  or,  their  equivalents  Heretogh 
and  Ealdorman,  were  not  then  unknown.  But  they  were 
not  yet  tried  to  fignify  Sovereigns.  'Twas  not  till  long  af- 
ter, that  certain  Dukes  and  Earls  being  inverted  with  So- 
vereign power,  thefe  titles  were  made  ufe  of  to  denote  the 
The  firm  of  fupreme  Authority.  The  other  Saxon  Leaders,  who  fet- 
C/"h"""L  l'ec*  m  Great-Britain  after  Hengiji,  followed  his  example, 
in  afluming  the  title  of  King.  Thus,  whereas  in  Germa- 
ny, the  Saxon  Territories  were  divided  into  twelve  Govern- 
ments, their  conquefts  in  England  were  parted  into  feven 
Kingdoms  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  Germany, 
each  Governor  depended  on  the  AlFembly-General  of  the 
Nation,  whereas  in  England,  each  King  was  Sovereign  in 
his  petty  Kingdom.  However  this  did  not  exempt  him 
from  all  dependance  on  the  IVittena-Gemot  of  his  own 
State,  which  in  conjunction  with  him  regulated  all  impor- 
tant Affairs.  Moreover,  by  mutual  confent,  there  was 
eifablifhed  a  General  Affembly  of  the  whole  feven  King- 
doms, where  matters  relating  to  all  in  common  were  fet- 
tled. Hence  this  form  of  Government,  which  confidered 
the  feven  Kingdoms  as  united  in  one  Body,  was  called 
the  Heptarchy,  that  is,  the  Government  of  feven. 
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Thefe  firft  Kings  having  fcarcc  any  other  Subjects  hut  A  Wittena.- 
their  own   Countrymen,  durft   not  think  of  afluming  a  J^kJJ 
defpotick    Power.     Perhaps    they    had  never    anv    furh  dm. 
thoughts,  having  been  accuftomed  to  the  contrary  in  their 
own    Country.     They   eftablifhed   therefore,    or  rather 
continued,  each  in  his  own  Kingdom,  a  If  iitena-Gemct, 
where  the  fame  affairs  were  determined,  as   were  wont 
to  be  in  the  like  Affemblies  in  Germany.     As   for    what 
concerned  the  common  Intereft  of  the  feven  Kingdoms, 
it  was  debated  in  a  General  Affembly  of  the  Kings  and 
great  Men  of  the  Heptarchy.     'Tis  net  precifelv  known 
what  were  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Genera!  Wit- 
tena-Gemot.     Probably,    they   were  much   the  fame  the 
States- General  of  the  United  Provinces  enjoy  at  this  day. 
Each  King  was  Sovereign,    but  executed  the  determinati- 
ons agreed  upon  in  common,  to  which  he  had  given  his 
content,    cither  in  Perfon  or  by  Proxy.     Be  this   as   it 
will,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  there  was  a  Jfittena-r 
Gemot  for  each  Kingdom  in  particular,  and  a  Geneial  one 
for  all  the  feven  (4). 

Upon  this  fuppofition  it  is  eafy  to  define  the  nature  of  The  Nature 
the  Anglo-Saxons  Government.  'Twas  Monarchical,  as  each  "f'1'  Sa*ca 
Kingdom  had  its  King;   but  then  it  was  alfo  Ariftccrati- 
cal,  as  the  King  had  not  the  power  of  making  Laws  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  Affembly  General,  confifting  of  the 
chief  Lords  of  the  Nation.     Several  believe  too,  it  was 
partly  Democratica],  and  that  the  People  fent  their  Re- 
prefentatives  to  the  Wittena-Gemot,  as  they  now  do  to  the 
Parliament.     This  opinion  fliall  be  fully  examined  hereaf- 
ter.    Mean  time,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  view  firft  Ibtfeveral 
of  the  feveral  ranks  and  degrees  of  Men  among  the  Anglo-  q^JJ"  ""/ 
Saxons,  fince  otherwifc  there  is  no  having  a  diftindt  Know-  Mm  among 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  their  Government.  ,ht  Anglo- 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  here  of  the  King,  hecaufe  I  fhall  ?£% 
have  occalion  elfewhere  to  fpeak  of  his  Power  and  Prero- 
gatives. 

The  Queen  was  the  fecond   Perfon  in  the  State ;  tho'  Tie  Stuttn. 
only  with  regard  to  the  refpect  that  was  paid  her,  for  fhe 
had    no   fhare  in  the    Government.     If  fometimes   the 
Queens  fign'd  the   Charters  with  the  Kings,  it  was  not 
becaufe  it  was  neceffary,  but  on  account  of  their  Rank. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  Saxm  Government,  we 
find   but  one  Queen   invefted  with  the  Sovereignty  ;    I 
mean,  Sexktrga,  Queen  of  JVejfex.     However  fome  Hif- 
torians   afiure  us,    fhe   was  depos'd    by  the  We/1-Saxo/is 
purely  becaufe  fhe  was  a  Woman.     Nay,  we  have  feen 
that  on  occafion  of  Brithric's  death,  Egbert's  immediate 
Predeceffor,  the  IFcJl-Saxons  depriv'd  their  Queens  of  the 
Prerogatives  they   had  till  then  enjoy'd.     The  Title  of  R"*<"ri  "J1 
Queen,  which  was,   andftillis,  given  to  the  King's  Wife,  auec„°' 
means  no  more,  originally,   than  a  Companion,  in  Latin, 
Comes.     In   procefs  of  Time,  this  Term  was  made  ufe 
of  to  denote  more  particularly  thofe  who  were  neareft  the 
King's  Perfon ;  from  whence  it  came  to  have  a  more  ge- 
neral lignification,  and  to  mean  the  great  Lords.     Thus 
we  find  in  the  old  French  Romances,  and  Poets,  Li  Settee* 
de  Flandre,  Li  Queen  de  Lcicejler,  inftead  of,  the  Earls  of 
Flanders  and  Lcicefler.     The  word  Queen  then  was  com- 
mon to  Men  and  Women,  juft  as  Comes  in  Latin.     At 
length,  the  Term  Count  or  Earl  being  fubftituted  in  its 
room,  when  applied  to  Men,   Queen  was  appropriated  to 


orrowed  from  the  Latin,  a  Language  thefe  Inva- 


(i)  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  they  have  no  Word  that  fignifies  King,  but  what  i 
devs  were  Strangers  to,  when  they   fettled  in  their  Conquefts. 

(a)  In  like  Mannerour  Parliament  is  fometimes  ftiled,  The  Wifdom  of  the  Nation. 

(3)  This  General  was  chofen  out  of  the  Twelve  Governors. 

(4)  In  order  to  have  a  clear  Notion  of  the  Gctbick  Model  of  Government  eftabliihcd  in  the  feveral  Kngdoms  of  Europe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  con- 
fider  the  Nature  of  their  Armies  that  were  fent  out  in  queft  of  new  Habitations.  As  their  whole  Nation  was  divided,  like  the  Israelite s,  into  fo  ma- 
ny diftinct  Tribes  with  each  its  own  Judges,  without  any  common  Superior,  unlcfs  in  time  of  War,  like  the  Roman  Dictator :  So  in  like  manner  the 
Armies  or  Colonies,  fent  out,  upon  their  Countries  being  ovcrftocked  with  Inhabitant;,  were  not  Armies  of  Hirelings,  who  conquered  for  the  Benefit  of 
their  Pavmafrers,  but  voluntary  Societies  or  Partners  in  the  Expedition,  confiding  of  fo  many  -diitinct  Armies,  out  of  every  Tribe,  conducted  each  by 
their  own  Leaders,  and  unifcd"  under  one  common  General  or  Superior  chofen  by  confent,  who  was  a!fo  Header  Captain  of  his  own  Tribe.  This  then 
being  the  Nature  of  the  confederate  Armv,  it  is  evident  that  upon  their  conquering  a  Country,  the  Property  of  the  Land  was  in  the  whole  C-lleeJiite 
Bodv,  and  that  every  Individual  had  a  Right  to  ihare  in  what  he  had  helped  to  conquer.  Accoidinijly  to  rix  this  undetermined  Right,  the  conquered 
Country  was  divided  into  as  many  Shares  (called  afterwards  Shires,  Counties,  &c.)  as  the  General  or  King  had  Companions,  or  as  the  Army  was  com. 
pofed  of  Tribes,  that  each  Tribe,  as  they  had  lived  together  in  their  own  Country,  might  do  the  fame  in  theit  new  Settlement.  After  this  general  Di- 
vifion,  the  Lands  were  portioned  out  among  the  Leaders  and  Officers,  who  fubdivided  them  among  their  Followers.  Thefe  Allotments,  whilir  annual, 
or  for  life,  were  called  in  Latin,  Benefcia  (a  Word  appropriated  fince  to  Church  Preferments  J  and  afterwards  Feoda,  that  is,  a  Gift  of  Pofj'ejftons  ; 
from  the  Teutonic!!,  Fee  a  Gift,  and  Od  a  Pofleflion;  in  our  Language  they  are  Itill  called  Fees.  As  it  was  neceflary  upon  (heir  fettling  in  a  newly 
filbdued  Country,  to  continue  their  General,  he  may  be  confidered  in  two  refpeits  ;  firft,  as  Lord  of  a  private  Diflrict  divided  among  his  own  particular 
Followers,  and'as  Lord  or  Head  of  the  great  Seigniory  of  the  Kingdom.  Thus  we  may  frame  an  Idea  of  the  Nature  of  the  Governments  fettled  in  Eu- 
rpeby  the  Northern  Nations.  Over  each  Diftrict  or  Country  prefided  an  Ealdorman  or  Earl,  who  with  an  Aflembly  of  the  Landholders  or  Vajfals, 
(fo  called  from  Gefell,  the  Name  they  went  by  in  their  own  Country)  rcsulated  all  Affairs  relating  to  the  Country.  And  over  the  great  Seigniory  of  the 
Kingdom  prefided  the  General  or  King,  who  with  a  general  Amenably  of  the  rVites  or  Vaffals  of  the  Crown,  regulated  the  Affairs  rclnting  to  the 
whole  Community.  How  this  was  done  in  England,  and  who  were  the'Members  of  the  C.untry-Courts  or  A£'en.blies,  as  well  as  of  the  Great  Court  «f 
the  Kingdom,  will  be  (liown  under  the  next  Head  of  the  Courts  of  Jujlice.  From  what  has  been  faid,  many  ufeful  Remarks  may  be  made.  Hence  we 
fee  the  Origin  of  the  Principalities,  Dukedoms,  Counties,  and  the  like,  that  the  feveral  European  Kingdoms  are  divided  into.  From  hence  we  may  alfo 
obferve  that  the  Property  or  dmltum  Dominium  of  the  Land  was  in  the  Collective  Body  or  the  Publick,  and  that  the  Tenants  in  Fee  were  only  inverted 
with  the  Dominium  utile  ;  and  therefore  that  the  Great  Lords  held  their  Seignoiies  of  the  Publick  or  Kingdom,  and  not  of  the  King.  Thus  the  German 
Princes  hold  of  the  Empire,  not  of  the  Emperor ;  aod  this  is  the  Reafon  of  the  Engiijh  Lords  being  called  Peers  of  the  Halm,  though  they  are  now 
commonly  thought  to  have  held  of  the  Kine.  After  the  Fits  from  being  annual  hecame'Eltatc*  of  Mtritame,  many  Differences  arofe  between  the  two  Su- 
periors and  the  Vaflals,  and  between  the  Vaflals  themfelves,  upon  which  their  reciprocal  Rights  and  Duties  were  inquired  into  and  fettled.  The  Rules  collected 
fromfuch  Dccifions  by  Degrees,  were  termed  the  F eitdal Law,  and  prevailed  o\\:  Europe  (or  many  Ages.  This  Law  is  diftinguihVd  by  Birtiop  Nic./I.n  inio 
thefe  Periods ;  its  Birth  from  the  Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations  to  650  ;  its  Infancy,  from  thence  to  Sec  ;  its  Youth,  from  thence  to  10^7  ;  Andizftly, 
its  State  of  Perfection  foon  after  that  Time.  The  Princes  of  Eur'pe  and  their  People  being  linked  together  by  Feudal  Tenures  (which  if  duly  conli- 
cfcred  will  effectually  (how  the  true  Nature  of  the  Royal Po-mcr,  and  the  Mcafures  of  the  Peoples  Obedience)  remained  for  a  long  Time  in  a  happy  State, 
there  having  been  no  Prince  in  Europe  that  ever  imagined  he  had  a  Title  to  arbitrary  Power,  till  the  Civil  Lain,  which  had  been  buried  in  oblivion  for  fome 
Time  3t'ter  the  fettling  of  the  Northern  Nations  in  the  weftern  Empire,  was  brought  to  Light.  Then  fome  Princes  made  Lex  Regia  a  handle  to  aflume  a  defpti- 
«ick  Power,  and  introduced  the  Civil  Lata  purely  upon  that  Account  into  their  Kingdoms.  This  was  unfnccefsfully  attempted  in  England  ;  but  it  prevails  in 
other  Parts  of  Europe,  even  in  Spain  it  ielf,  where  the  Reading  it  purely  for  this  Caufe,  was  onceforbid  on  Pain  ol  Qeath.  Sec  St.  Anr.t.  a  .  f,j/.;y  on  tie  Lcgi. 
Jlatl-ve  Power  of  England,  p.  46. 
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the  Women  only.     Afterwards  coming  to  have  a  more 
reftrain'd   fignification,    it  was   ufed   only   to  denote   the 
Companion  of  the  King,  or  the   Queen.     But  it  muft 
be  obferved,   this  appellation  is  common  to  all  Queens, 
whether  they  hold  their  Dignity  of  their  Husbands,  or  of 
their  own  Right. 
Tb<  Prim:.       The  King's  Sons  and  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family 
Remark™     held  the  third  rank.     They  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  Ti- 
tii  'j ule:  o/tle  of  Cfyto,  taken  from  a  Greek  word,   fignifying,  llluj- 
civto.         trims.     'Tis  fomething  difficult  to  know  the  rsafon  wliy 
iliofHo-     tnc  Saxon  Princes  affected  a  Greek  Title.      One  would  be 
nour.  apt  to  think   the  word  Clyto  came  from  fome  old  Saxon 

M.lmft.  termj  jf  Edgar's  Title  of  Totius  Anglies  Bafileus  ( i ),  were 
not  a  demonstration  that  they  had  a  view  to  the  Greek. 
As  this  Title  was  peculiar  to  the  Princes,  the  word  Clyto 
alone  came  by  degrees  to  denote  a  Prince  of  the  Royal 
Blood.  Accordingly  nothing  is  more  common  with  the 
antient  Eug/iJJj  Hiftoriana  than  to  ufe  the  Terms  C/ytones, 
Clytonculi,  for  the  King's  Sons.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
Saxon  Term  Atheling,  from  Athel,  that  is,  Noble,  was 
fubftituted  in  its  place.  As  for  the  termination  Ing,  it 
denotes  the  extraction  or  de'fcent,  as  Mahmbttry  informs  us. 
'The  Sons  of  the  Kings  of  England,  fays  he,  were  wont  to 
ajfume  Names  which  Jhcw'd  their  Extraelion.  Thus,  the 
Son  of  Edgar  named  himflfF.dga.ring,  the  Son  of  Edmund, 
Edmunding,  and  fo  of  the  others.  But  they  had  all  one  com- 
mon Title,  namely,  that  of  Atheling.  As  the  French,  which 
fettled  in  Gaul,  came  from  Germany,  probably  the  termi- 
nation lug,  in  the  words,  Merovingians,  and  Carlovin- 
gians,  that  is,  the  defcendants  of  Merovcus  and  Charles, 
is  derived  from  the  fame  original. 

Next  to  the  Princes,  the  firft  degree  of  the  Nobility 
was  that  of  Ealdorman  (2).  This  word,  which  in  its 
primary  Signification  means  only  an  aged  Man,  came  by 
degrees  to  ftand  for  Perfons  of  the  greateft  Diftinclion  ; 
apparently  becaufe  fuch  were  chofen  to  difcharge  the  high- 
ell:  Offices,  whofe  long  experience  had  rendered  them  moft 
capable.  'Tis  not  only  among  the  Saxons  that  this  word 
is  ufed  in  thefe  two  different  Senfes.  We  find  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  Elders  of  Ifracl,  of  Moab,  and  of  Midian 
were  taken  for  the  chief  Men  of  their  refpeftive  Nations. 
The  word,  Senator,  Senor,  Signor,  Seigneur,  in  Latin, 
SpaniJI),  Italian  and  French,  fignify  the  fame  thing.  The 
Ealdormen  therefore  in  England  were  the  moft  confidera- 
ble  of  the  Nobility,  difcharged  the  higheft  Offices,  and 
confequently  had  the  largeft  Eftates.  As  they  were  gene- 
rally intruded  with  the  Government  of  the  Counties,  in- 
ftead  of  faying  the  Governor,  it  was  faid,  the  Ealdorman, 
of  fuch  a  County.  Hence  by  degrees  this  word  came  to 
fign'fy  the  Governor  of  a  County  or  even  a  fingle  City. 
Whilft  the  Heptarchy  lafted,  thefe  Officers  were  only  du- 
ring the  King's  Pleafure,  who  turn'd  out  the  Ealdormen 
when  he  thought  proper,  and  placed  others  in  their  room. 
At  length,  they  became  during  Life,  at  leaft  for  the  moft 
part.  But  however,  this  did  not  hinder  the  Ealdormen 
from  being  difplaced  upon  feveral  accounts.  We  have 
feen  Inftances  of  this  in  the  Reigns  of  Canute  the  Great, 
and  Edward  the  Confeffor.  After  the  Danes  were  fettled 
in  England,  the  Title  of  Ealdorman  was  by  degrees  changed 
into  that  of  Earl,  a  Danijh  word  of  the  fame  import  (3). 
Afterwards,  the  Normans  introduced  that  of  Count, 
which,  though  different  in  its  original  Signification, 
meant  however  the  fame  Dignity.  But  for  reafons  too 
long  to  be  explained,  the  Danijh  Term  Earl,  is  ftill  ufpd 
to  denote  the  fame  Pcrfon,  expreffed  by  the  word  Count 
in  other  Countries. 

There  were  feveral  forts  of  Ealdormen.  Some  were  pro- 
perly only  Governors  of  a  Province  or  County.  Others 
were  Owners  of  their  Province,  holding  it  as  a  Fee  of  the 
Crown,  fo  that  it  was  always  coniidercd  as  Parcel  of  the 
State.  The  Hiftory  of  Alfred  the  Great,  affords  an  In- 
iiance  of  this  lad  fort  of  Ealdormen,  which  were  very 
rare  in  Euglatid.  We  find  this  Prince  gave  the  Property 
of  Mcrcia  to  Earl  Ethclred,  and  that  Elfleda  his  Widow 
kept  poffeffion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder.  Nay, 
it  was  by  force  that  Edward  Jifpoffeffed  his  Niece  Alfwina 
after  the  death  of  Elfleda.  Malmsbury,  fpeaking  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder,  expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  He  united  the  two 
Kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Weffex ;  but  as  to  the  firjl,  he 
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was  only  titular  King,  becaufe  it  was  gkirn  to  a  Lordnamrd 
Ethclred.  And  to  fhew  in  what  manner  this  Lord  held 
Mercia,  the  fame  Hiftorian  fpeaking  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
fays,  He  gave  London,  the  Capital  of  Mercia,  to  a  Lord, 
called  Ethclred,  who  had  married  Elfleda  his  Daughter,  to 
hold  it  of  him  by  Fealty  and  Homage.  Hence,  'tis  plain, 
L l he/red  held  Mercia  as  a  Fee,  in  the  fame  manner  that 
Otla  and  Elmfa  had  formerly  held  Northumberland  of  the 
Crown  of  Kent,  as  this  Hiftorian  affures  us.  Thus  alfo  in 
France,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  Race  of  their 
Kings,  the  Dukedoms,  and  Earldom;,  which  before  were 
only  bare  Governments,  were  made  hereditary,  on  con- 
dition of  Homage.  Thefe  Ealdormen  or  Earls  were  ho-  Dufrei 
noured  with  the  Titles  of  Reguli,  Subregnli,  Principe;,  **"*  ' 
Patrieii.  Nay,  there  are  Inftances  of  their  having  the 
Title  of  Rex  (4).  As  for  the  others,  who  were  only 
Governors,  they  had  the  Title  of  Ealdorman  of  fuch  a 
County,  expreffed  fometimes  in  Latin  by  the  Term  Con- 
fil.  The  firft  adminiftred  Juftice  in  their  own  name, 
and  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  all  the  Profits  and  Re- 
venues of  their  refpective  Counties.  The  lair  adminiftred 
Juftice  in  the  King's  name,  and  had  only  a  certain  fhare 
of  the  Profits  affigned  them.  Earl  Goodwin,  how  great  a 
Lord  foever  he  might  be  in  other  refpe&s,  was  of  this 
rank.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  third  order  of  Ealdor- 
men, who  had  the  Title,  though  without  a  Government, 
on  account  of  their  high  Birth,  and  out  of  thefe  the  Go- 
vernors were  ufually  chofen.  Thus  the  Title  of  Ealdor- 
man denoted  fometimes  only  a  Perfon  of  Quality. 

There  were  alfo  inferior  Ealdormen  in  Cities  and  Bur-  bftmrEH*' 
roughs.  But  thefe  were  only  fubordinate  Magiftrates,  *"""* 
who  adminiftred  Juftice  in  the  King's  name,  and  were 
dependent  on  the  great  Ealdormen  or  Earls.  The  name 
of  Ealdorman  or  Alderman  is  ftill  given  to  thefe  inferior 
Offices,  whilft  the  others  have  the  Title  of  Earl  or 
Count. 

The  Office  of  an  Ealdorman  was  wholly  Civil,  and  °*fcl  cr 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Military  Affairs.  There  was  in  He™t0<a& 
each  Province  a  Duke,  who  commanded  the  Militia. 
The  name  of  Duke,  taken  from  the  Latin  Dux,  is  a 
modern  Term.  The  Saxons  called  this  Officer  Here- 
tog  (5).  He  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  civil  Matters. 
His  bufinefs  was  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  that  of 
an  Earl,  as  he  was  alfo  independent  of  him.  Hengijl 
and  Horfa  are  called  in  the  Saxon  Annals,  Heretogan,  cr 
Dukes,  becaufe  they  were  fent  into  Great-Britain,  not  to 
govern  the  Country,  but  to  command  in  the  War.  On 
the  contrary,  Otla  and  Elmfa  have  always  in  the  fama 
Annals  the  title  of  Ealdormen,  becaufe  they  were  Go- 
vernors of  Northumberland,  under  the  Kings  of  Kent.  It 
is  true,  they  might  alfo  be  ftiled  Dukes,  as  they  had  the 
command  of  the  Army.  Accordingly  we  find  in  our  Hi- 
ftories,  fometimes  the  title  of  Duke,  fometimes  of  Earl, 
given  to  the  fame  Perfon,  when  thefe  two  Offices  were 
united  into  one,  as  they  frequently  were  about  the  end  of 
the  Heptarchy.  Thus  the  Governors  of  JVeffex,  Mercia, 
and  Eajl-Anglia,  are  indifferently  called  Dukes  or  Earls. 
But  I  don't  know  the  reafon  why  Hiftorians  never  give 
the  title  of  Duke  to  the  Governor  of  Northumberland. 
And  yet  fome  of  thefe  Governors  had  the  command  of 
the  Armies,  as  is  plain  from  the  example  of  Shvard,  to 
whom  Edward  the  Confeffor  committed  the  management 
of  the  War  with  Cumberland.  (6). 

There   was  moreover   among   the    Saxons    three  vcrv  EaU-Jnak 
confutable  Offices,  two  whereof  were  Civil,  and  the  third  'fa^iaf 
Military.      The  firft,  which  very  few  Subjcdts  were  ever  hn 
inverted  with,  was  that  of  Ealdorman  of  all  England.   This 
Office  anfwers  to  that  of  Chief  Jufticiary  of  England,  the 
King's  Lieutenant,  Viceroy  or  Guardian  of  the  Realm. 
This  was  fo  high  a  Dignity,  that  the  Pcrfon  inverted  with 
it  was  honoured  with  the  Title  of  Half-Kyning,  or  Demi- 
King.     We  find  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
two  Lords  who  were  raifed  to  this  Port,  namely  Aihelflan 
Earl  of  Eajl-Anglia,  and  Alwin  his  Son,  who  were  ftiled 
Totius  Angliec  Aldcrmannus  (7). 

The  fecond  great  Office  was  that  of  Chancellor  (8).  He  a.v  A  ■ 
finally  determined  all    Caufes  that  were  brought  to  the 
King's  Court,  and  from  him  lay  no  Appeal.     It  was  his  Seldcn,  77- 
bufinefs  alfo  to  draw  up,  and  fign  all  the  King's  Charters,  tki'ftl,i 


(1)  King  Edgar  ftiles  himfelf  thus  in  his  Charter  to  Glajeniury  Abbey,  as  it  ftands  in  Malmfbury's,  Antiquities  of  that  Monaftcrv. 

(2)  Our  Author  calls  them  Earldcrman  ;    but  I  cannot  rind  the  Word  is  fo  fpelt   in  any  Writer.  The  Saxon  Anna/:,   &c.   ftvlc  them  Ealdorman. 

?3)  From  ar  or  ear,  i.  e.  Hotter,  and  arlic,  or  earlic,  Honourable.  In i  the  Danijh  Language  to  this  Day,  erligi:  lignifies  Noble,  or  Honourable,  as  Srltt 
radman  for  Ncbiii:  Decurio  inSt.  Mari,  cap.  ic.  v.  43.     Selden,  'Jute:  of  Honour,  p.  63S. 

U)  Ethelred,  Ealdorman  of  Mercia  under  King  Alfred,  is  fo  called  by  Ethe/ward,  and  his  Earldom  is;  in  Fi.rc  ce  of  Worcefter,  called  Re-nun  ar.d  Ric, 
(which  is  the  fame)  in  the  Saxon  Ar.nal:.     See  Etbekv.   I.  4.  c.  3 . 

(5)  That  is,  publick  Leader,  or  Captain.  In  the  Saxon  Pfalms,  both  Ealdorman  and  Hiretoga  thus  occur,  Aldermannuxjuda,  Heretigan  Hiara,  i.  e. 
tie  Piince:  of  Juda,    their  Captain:.      Pfalm  Ixvii.    27. 

(6)  The  Union  of  thefe  two  Offices  in  one  Perfon  was  no  more  than  what  was  prafiifed  among  the  Roman:  in  the  Perfon  of  their  Confut.  The  Art  of  War 
in  the  Sax-.m  Time  was  not  arrived  to  that  Degree  Oi"  Nicety  as  it  is  at  preient.  You  have  at  large  the  Dutv  of  the  Hercteg,  and  the  manner  of  his  being  elect- 
ed  by  the  County- AiTembly  at  a  full  Fate-note,  in  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Ccnfejjir.     See  Dr.  Wilkin:,   p.  20c.  De  Hcrctochiit. 

(7)  Selden  thinks  this  Alwin  to  be  the  fame  that  fubftribes  a  Charter  of  Edgar's  in  Ingulf  bus,  with  Ego  Ahoir.it!  Dux cvnfeng.  At  Ranfey  Abbey  was  for- 
merly this  old  Infcription. 

HIC  REQJJIESCIT  AII.WINUS  INCLVTI  REGIS /EDCARI  COGNATUS,  TOTIUS  ANGLLE  ALDERMANNUS,  ETHUTUSSACU 
COENOEII   MIRACULOSUS    FUNDATOR.    He  ied  in  the  Year  992.   Cod.   Ramfaerf:  in  Arch.  Scaccarii. 

(%)  So  calkd  from  the  barbarcus  Letit  Word  Canccllarc,  from  his  Cancelling  or  Striking  tut  what  he  pleafed  in  Mens  Grants  and  Petit:,ns 
tnd.    p.  73. 
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otherwife  they  would  have  wanted  a  ncceffary  Formality. 
The  firft  Chancellor,  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Hiftory, 
was  Turketide,  Coufin  to  Edward  the  Elder,  who  was  af- 
terwards Abbot  of  Croyland.  However,  I  am  apt  to  think 
this  Office  was  of  a  more  modern  Inftitution  (i). 

The  third  confiderablc  Officer  was  the  General  of  the 
Army,  in  Saxon  Kymng's  Hold,  that  is,  the  King's  Ge- 
neral. He  was  chief  of  the  Dukes,  or  the  Gcneraliffimo, 
like  the  High-Conftable  of  Frame.  This  Office  lalied 
only  during  war.  In  time  ot  peace,  or  when  the  King 
did  not  think  fit  to  have  a  Genera/iJ/imo,  the  Holds  or 
Dukes  of  each  County  had  the  Care  of  the  Militia. 

Next  to  the  Earls  and  Dukes  were  the  High-Sheriffs  of 
the  Counties.  Thefe  were  Officers  fent  by  the  King  into 
fuch  Counties  as  had  no  Earls,  to  adminifter  Juftice  in 
his  name  and  ftead.  They  were  called  in  Latin,  Summi 
Precpoftti,  Cujlodes  Provinciarum,  and  afterwads,  Vice- 
comites  ( z ),  not  that  they  were  under  the  Earls  or  Counts, 
but  becaufe  they  performed  the  Office  of  Earl  in  the 
Counties  where  there  was:  no  Earl.  It  is  very  true, 
there  were  fometimes  High-Sheriffs  in  thofe  Counties, 
where  there  were  alfo  Earls  ;  but  Selden  fuppofes  it  was 
becaufe  fuch  Counties  were  by  fomc  peculiar  Privilege 
under  the  immediate  Jurifdiclion  of  the  King.  But  how- 
ever this  be,  hence  came  the  title  of  Vifcount,  the  next 
in  order  to  that  of  Earl  or  Count.  As  for  the  name  of 
Sheriff  (3),  it  is  continued  to  inferior  Officers,  who,  in 
each  County,  perform  the  Office  of  the  anticnt  Vifcounts: 
Thefe  laft  having  been  long  fmce  ranked  among  the  Peers 
of  the  Realm. 

After  the  High-Sheriffs  came  the  Thanes,  a  name  in 
Saxon  lignifying  Minifter  or  Servant.  There  were  two 
forts :  Mafs-Thanes,  that  is,  Ecclefiajlical  Thanes ;  and 
Je'erold-Thanes,  that  is,  Lay-Thanes.  The  Thanes  in  ge- 
neral were  divided  into  three  Claries.  The  firft  were  the 
King's  Thanes,  the  immediate  Tenants  of  the  Crown, 
who  did  Homage  to  the  King  only.  Thefe  were  pro- 
perly what  were  afterwards  called  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
and  made  the  Body  of  the  greater  Nobility.  Confequently, 
Dukes,  Ealdormen,  and  Vifcounts,  were  ranked  among 
the  Trianes  of  the  firft  Clafs,  as  well  as  they  who,  having 
no  Offices,  were  the  immediate  Tenants  of  the  Crown. 
The  Normans  changed  the  Term  Thane  into  Baron,  and 
ftiled  the  Lands  Baronies,  which  the  Saxons  called  Thane- 
lands.  Hence  it  has  been  the  cuftom  for  a  long  while  in 
England,  to  rank  all  the  greater  Nobility  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  Barons,  becaufe  all  the  great  Men  were 
Thanes  (4).  The  fecond  Clafs  of  Thanes  were  what 
they  called  Middle-Thanes,  becaufe  there  being  others  of  an 
inferior  degree,  thefe  were  in  the  middle  Clafs.  If  they 
held  Lands  of  the  King  himfelf,  they  were  inconfiderable, 
and  generally,  what  they  poffelTed  was  held  of  the  Earls 
or  Barons.  The  Normans  gave  them  the  name  of  Vava- 
fors,  and  their  Lands  Vavaforics.  The  Signification  of  this 
word,  may,  I  think,  be  expreffed  by  that  of  Under-Te- 
nants  (5).  The  third  Clafs  of  Thanes  were  fuch  as  held 
their  Lands  of  the  Middle-Thanes,  or  Vavafors.  Thefe 
were  not  ranked  among  the  leffer  Nobility.  They  were 
properly  fuch  as  lived  upon  their  own  Eftates,  and  being 
of  no  profeffion,  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  meaner  fort 
of  People.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  to  thefe  belonged  par- 
ticularly the  title  of  Gentlemen;  whereas  the  Middle- 
Thanes  were  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  prefent  Knights 
and  Squires.      I  am  very  fenfible,  feveral  are  of  opinion, 


the  title  of  Gentleman   is  equivalent   to   that  of 
and   confequently,  they  were  a  part  of  the  Nobility 


NcLilis, 
T  he- 
affinity  between  the  words  Gentleman  and  Gfntiihomijie 
feems  to  countenance  this  Opinion.  I  intend  not  to  dif- 
pute  this  pretenlion  with  them.  I  fhall  only  obferve  a 
remarkable  difference  between  a  Gentilhomme  of  France, 
and  a  Gentleman  of  England.  In  France  there  being  but 
one  body  of  Nobilitv,  every  Gentilhomrne  is  a  member  ot 
that  Body,  and  no  lefs  noble  than  a  Duke.  But  a  GVn- 
tleman  in  England  can  at  beli  be  ranked  but  in  the  fecond 
order  of  Nobles,  that  is,  among  the  leffer  Nobility  or 
Gentry.  Belides,  in  England  abundance  of  People  of  very 
mean  Birth  are  called  Gentlemen,  who  mod  certainly  in 
France  would  have  no  right  to  be  ftiled  Gcntilshommes. 

The  loweft  order  among  the  Saxons,  I  mean  of  Free-  Tic  Ceorles. 
men,  was  that  of  the  Ceorles,  that  is,  Merchants,  Artifi- 
cers, Countrymen  and  others.  Hence  no  doubt  is  derived 
the  word  Churle  or  Carle,  a  name  given  by  way  of  con- 
tempt to  People  of  mean  condition.  The  Cecrles  were 
equally  free  as  to  their  Perfons,  with  the  Thanes  of  the 
third  Clafs ;  however  with  this  difference  ;  the  Thanes 
held  fuch  Eftates  as  were  called  Boc-Land,  conveyable  by 
Deed  or  otherwife,  upon  paying  a  certain  Sum  to  the 
Lord  :  But  the  Ceorles  were  poffeffed  only  of  what  they 
called  Socland,  or  Lands  of  the  Plow,  which  they  could 
not  alienate,  becaufe  they  were  properly  but  Farmers. 
Among  the  Ceorles,  thofe  that  held  this  fort  of  Lands  were 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  that  were  poor,  and  had  none 
of  thefe  poffeffions,  or  exercifed  fome  Trade  for  their  live- 
lihood, by  the  honourable  name  of  Socmen.  In  general, 
all  under  Thanes  and  above  Slaves  were  in  the  rank  of 
Ceorles,  who  [as  to  their  Perfons,  though  not  Lands] 
were  as  free  as  the  Ealdormen  and  Thanes  themfelves. 
They  might  even  arrive  at  the  Dignity  of  a  Thane  of 
the  third  Clafs,  if  they  fo  thriv'd  as  to  be  in  poffeffion  of 
five  Hydes  of  Land,  a  Houfe  with  an  enclos'd  Court,  a 
Kitchen,  a  Hall,  and  a  Bell  to  call  their  domefticks  toge- 
ther (6).  Selden  thinks  a  Hyde  of  Land  was  fuch  a  quan- 
tity as  could  be  managed  with  one  Plow  (7). 

The  loweft  order  of  Men  were  the  Slaves  or  Bond-men,  Of  Bmd- 
of  whom  there  were  two  forts  ;  fuch  as  were  really  ^'"J** 
Slaves,  who,  poffeffing  nothing  of  their  own,  worked  only 
for  their  Lords,  by  whom  for  that  reafon  they  were  main- 
tained. The  others,  who  were  properly  Servants,  had 
fmall  Holdings  at  the  Will  of  their  Lords,  for  which  they 
did  all  the  fervile  Country  Works  that  were  fet  them. 
As  for  the  Original  of  thefe  Slaves,  fome  think  they 
were  the  defendants  of  the  meaner  fort  of  Britons,  who 
fubmitted  to  become  Slaves,  to  fave  their  lives  during  the 
fary  of  the  firft  Saxons  in  England.  Others  are  of  opi- 
nion, they  came  from  the  Slaves  brought  into  the  Ifland 
by  the  Saxons.  However  this  be,  thefe  [Pro-dial]  Bond- 
men, not  quite  fo  much  Slaves  as  the  others,  managed  their 
Lords  Lands,  from  whence  they  reaped  fome  advantage 
themfelves,  without  having  the  Liberty  of  quitting  the 
Place  of  their  abode,  and  fettling  elfewhere,  unlefs  with 
their  Lord's  Confent.  They  were  afterwards  called  Vil- 
lains, that  is,  Villagers,  from  the  Villages  where  they 
lived  and  worked.  We  ftill  meet  in  feveral  parts  of  Ger- 
many, with  fuch  fort  of  Peafants,  who  are  fiibje<5r  to 
great  Drudgery,  and  generally  are  treated  very  harfhly  by 
their  Lords.  When  a  Slave  had  his  freedom,  he  was  im- 
mediately rank'd  among  the  Ceorles,  thefreedmen  not  con- 
flicting, as  fome  pretend,  a  new  order  of  Men.     'Tis 


(1)  Lombard  affirms  the  tile  of*  the  Great  Seat,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Chancellor  was  brought  cut  o(  Normandy  by  Edward the  ConfeJJlr.  See  his 
Archaionam. 

(2)  Viet  docs  not  denote  here  a  Subordination  to  any  Coma.  As  in  that  of  Horace,  ittar  •vice  cotis,  and  as  in  Vice-Cancellaritts  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 
where  there  is  no  Chancellor.      Vicctomcs  therefore  means  here,  one  appointed  Supptcrc  Vieem  Comitis.     See  Selden  Tit.   of  Hon.  p.   646. 

0)  Sheriff,  as  if  Shiri-Revt  (1.  c. )  Pra-fecl  of  the  Shirt,  from  the  Saxon,  Gere/a  contracted  into  Grefa,  and  Grcie,  and  by  the  Normans,  into  Re-,e  ; 
thus  Porigrcvc is  Preefeltus  Pitas,  from  the  German  Word  Grave,  which  fignifies  a Judge.  Whence  the  old  Words  Cent-Grate,  Tun-grate,  Sec.  for  the 
chid  Magistrates  in  the  Hundreds  and  T)  things.  Thus  in  Germany  the  Judges  of  the  Boroughs  and  Marches  were  called  Bur-Graves  ixAMttrk-Graves, 
and  Grave  is  ftill  ufed  there  to  fignify  the  Sovereign  Princes  of  the  Territories  it  is  applied  to.  The  Saxon  Sheriffs  were  chofen  by  the  Alfcmbly 
of  the  County.     See  Dr.  H'tlims,   p.   20,-. 

(4)  It  is  the  common  Opinion  that  the  Barons  after  the  Conquejl,  were  the  fame  with  the  Thanes  in  the  Saxon  Times  ;  but  upon  Examination  it  will 
appear  otherwife.  The  word  Thane  occurs  nut  in  the  oldeft  Saxon  Monuments,  and  their  Original  feems  to  be  this.  When  time  had  polilh'd  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  piany  offices  that  the  great  Men  discharged  at  firft  in  their  own  Perfons,  were  for  Eafc  and  Grandeur  by  them  devolved  on  others.  And,  a<  in 
thofe  Days  there  was  but  little  Money,  fuch  Perfons  were  rewarded  for  their  Services,  by  having  Land  given  them.  Such  Lands  were  called  Tain-Land, 
which  paid  no  Rent,  the  Superior  having  the  Tenant's  Scrsice  in  lieu  of  it.  Thus  a  great  Lord's  Chamberlain,  Hawker,  Hunter,  were  called  his  Thanes. 
Thefe  Thanes  were  divided  into  greater  or  Idler,  only  differing  in  this,  that  the  greater  held  of  the  King,  and  the  Idler  of  fomc  Subject.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Thanes  were  no  other  Pcrliins  than  thofe  the  Normans  called  Tenants  by  Scrjcanty  ;  when  the  Service  was  of  a  publick  Nature,  that  1  . 
if  Land  were  given  for  the  Servkc  of  High-Steward,  or  Marihal  of  England,  fuch  Gift  and  Service  was  called  grand  Scrjcanty  j  but  if  for  Service  of 
Steward  of  the  Houlhold,  Malter  of  the  Hurfe,  thefe  rclpccting  only  the  Pcrfon  of  the  King,  fuih  Services  made  only  a  Tenure  of  Petit -Serjeant).  Now 
the  firft  of  thefe  only,  as  holding  on  the  Publick,  were  ranked  among  the  Barons.  Scrjcanty  is  French  ht,Scrtiitium,  fo  that  Thanes  and  Serjeants  mean 
the  fame  thing,  visa.  Minifter-  nr  Servants.     Sec  St.  Amand,  p.  112. 

(')  The  Vavafors  in  Lomlardy, itum  whence  ihej  Irrm  originally  to  come,  were  inferior  to  the  Capitan-i,  thefe  laft  comprehended  Duke',  MarquclTes,  Count'-, 
and  other  great  Titles;  but  the  Vavafors  were  fuch  as  were  inverted,  cither  by  the  Sovereign  or  fome  Duke,  Count,  &e.  with  fome  Territory  of  feudal 
Command,  without  any  of  thofe  Titles.     So  that  Kavafor  means  as  if,  Validus  Vaffalhs  or  powerful  fort  of  Vaffa/s.     See  Selden  Tit.  of  Has.  p.  488. 

(6)  The  Land-  among  the  Saxons  were  diftinguifhed  into  Bot/and  and  Folcland,  (and  not  Scelalti,  as  Rafin  lays.)  The  Bochnd,  or  Hereditary  Land;, 
were  poll'clfcd  by  the  nobler  Sort,  free  of  all  Services.  Thefe  were  divided  into  two  forts,  Inland  and  Osttland,  The  Inland  was  that  w  hich  lay  next  or 
rnoft  convenient  for  the  Lord's  Manfion  Houfe,  and  therefore  was  kept  in  their  Hands  for  fupport  of  their  Family.  This  was  managed  by  the  Bondmen 
and  Slaves;  and  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Normans,  Terras  Dominicahs,  she  Demeans,  or  Lord's  Land.  Osttland  was  that  which  lay  beyond  the  Inland} 
Or  Demeans,  and  was  granted  out  to  any  Tenant  Hereditarily,  but  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Lord.  Part  was  difpofed  among  fuch  as  attended  their  Lords  ei- 
ther in  War  or  Peace,  (called  TLeodtns,  or  Leffer  fhanei,)  after  the  manlier  of  Knights- Fees.  The  other  Part  was  allotted  to  Hufbandmen,  who  were 
termed  Ceorles,  and  were  to  pay  their  Lord  a  certain  Portion  of  Victuals  and  things  necelTary  for  Hofpitality.  This  Rent  was  called  Ft'.rm  or  Farm,  (a 
Saxon  word  lignifying  Meat  or  Victuals)  which  ever  (incc  Henry  lid's  Time,  has  been  changed  into  Money,  though  we  ftill  retain  the  word  Farmers. 
Thefe  Ositlands  were  what  they  called  Folcland.  The  word  Lord  is  a  Contraction  of  the  Saxon  Blafird,  i.  e.  a  Giver  of  Bread,  a  Maintenance,  becaufe 
they  gr.-.ntcd  to  their  Ceorles  or  Socmen,  Land  liifficient  to  fupply  themfelves  and  Families  with  Bread  and  Ncecliaries.  Soe  fignifies  in  Saxon  a  Liberty  of 
judging  and  determining  Caufes  within  the  Precinct  of  the  Sot  or  Manor.  Hence  Socmen  were  thofe  that  owed  fuit  to  the  Lord's  Court,  or  Hall-mote, 
v.  here  the  Lord  determined  all  differences  between  his  Men  in  their  Civil  Rights,  anJ  alfo  puniiiied  Criminals  with  the  Advice  and  Confent  of  his  Freemen. 
Life  and  Death  were  at  firft  within  the  JuriHiflioncpf.'the  Hall-mote,         "  (7)  Sec  p-  129.    Not.  (3). 
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true  they  were  called  Freolatan,  that  is,  Freedmcn  ;  hut  it 
was  onlv  to  diftinguifh  tbem  from  thole  that  were  Free- 
borrij  who  liowever  had  no  peculiar  Privilege.  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Lords  had  not  the  power  of  Life 
and  Death  over  their  Slaves.  Nay,  the  Laws  provided, 
they  fliould  not  cripple  or  maim  them  without  incurring  a 
Penalty.  They  who  made  fuch  Laws,  imitated  in  fome 
meafure  the  Law  of  God,  without  knowing  it  ( i ). 

All  the  King's  Subjects,  except  Slaves  and  Villains, 
were  Freedmcn  and  Freeholders.  But  though  Earls  and 
Barons,  or  Thanes  might  be  included  under  this  general 
Appellation,  yet  by  Freeholders  is  commonly  meant  the 
Thanes  of  the  fecond  and  third  dalles,  with  the  Ceorles. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Towns,  who  were  call'd  Burghwi- 
tan  or  Burghers,  had  the  Privilege  of  being  governed  by 
Magiftrates  chofen  out  of  their  own  Body,  to  whom  was 
given  the  Title  of  Aldermen;  and  of  forming  a  Society, 
from  whence  is  derived  what  is  called  in  England  a  Cor- 
poration (2).  This  Privilege  was  granted  them  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  and  cfpecially  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, which  was  juftly  deem'd  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  State.  For  the  farther  encouragement  of  Trade, 
it  was  alfo  cnarfted  by  Law,  that  if  a  Merchant  crofs'd 
the  wide  Sea  three  times,  he  fhould  be  honoured  with  the 
Title  of  Thane,  and  admitted  to  all  the  Privileges  of  that 
Order.  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  hereby  the  wide  Sea, 
nnlefs  it  be  the  German  Ocean,  fince  in  thofe  days,  Ame- 
rica was  not  difcovcrcd.  From  the  time  ot  the  Saxons 
Merchants  have  been  in  great  repute  in  England,  fince  we 
find  fuch  as  diftinguifh  thcmfelvcs  in  Trade,  are  frequent- 
ly honoured  with  Knighthood  by  the  King. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  feveral  Orders  and  De- 
grees of  Men  amoncr.  the  Anglo-Saxons,  I  fha.ll  in  the  next 
place,  confider  how  they  were  governed,  and  chiefly  the 
method  of  adminiftring  Juftice.  To  this  end,  it  will  be 
neceilary  fo  fpeak  of  the  different  Courts  they  cre&ed  in 
England,  whereby  will  be  feen  the  Origin  of  the  feveral 
Courts  of  Juftice  now  in  that  Kingdom. 

The  Courts   of  Justice. 

T  Have  already  obferved  in  the  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
*  that  this  Prince  divided  England  into  Shires,  the  Shires 
into  Trythings,  Laths,  or  Wapentakes',  thefe  into  Hundreds, 
and  the  Hundreds  into  Tythings.  However  it  muft  not  be 
imagined  that  in  this  divihon,  he  introduced  fomething 
entirely  new  to  the  Englijh.  He  only  fettled  the  bounds  of 
the  former  divilions,  making  fome  alterations  for  conve- 
niency's  fake.  At  leaft,  as  to  the  Divifion  of  the  King- 
dom into  Shires,  'tis  certain  he  only  proportioned  it  in  a 
better  manner  than  before.  This  is  evident  from  there 
being  Earls  of  Somerfetjhire  and  Devon/hire  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelwu/ph,  as  Affer  relates,  who  lived  about  that  time. 
But  Alfred  uniting  all  England  into  one  Monarchy,  made 
a  more  exatft  and  extenfive  divifion  of  his  dominions. 
The  Shires  contained  a  whole  Province  fubjeci  to  the  Ju- 
rifdiclion  of  an  Earl  or  Count,  and  therefore  were  alfo 
called  Counties.  Some  of  thefe  Shires  being  divided  into 
Trythings,  others  into  Laths,  and  others  into  IVapentakes, 
each  of  thefe  divifions,  which  were  the  fame  thing  under 
different  names  (3),  confided  of  three  or  four  hundreds  of 
Families,  and  each  Hundred  was  fubdivided  into  Ty- 
things. The  Courts  of  Juftice  were  formed  with  refpedt 
to  thefe  feveral  divifions,  that  is,  there  was  a  Court  for 
each  Tything,  Hundred,  &c.  to  the  end  Juftice  might  be 
adminiftred  with  lefs  charge,  greater  difpatch,  and  more 
exa<£tnefs. 

The  lowed  of  thefe  Courts  was  the  Tything  Court.  It 
confifted  of  ten  heads  of  Families,  who  were  mutual  Sure- 
ties for  one  another,  as  each  of  them  in  particular  was 
for  all  that  were  under  him  (4).     Every  SubjecSf.   in   the 


Kingdom  was  regiftred  in  fome  Tything.  Only  Perfons 
of  the  firft  rank  had  the  Privilege  that  their  (ingle  Family 
fliould  compofea  Tvthing,  for  which  they  were  refponfi- 
ble.  Each  Tything  had  a  Prefident,  ftil'd  Tything-. Man. 
or  Burg-holder,  who  took  care  to  hold  a  Court,  when 
occafion  required.  The  method  of  proceeding  was  :ii 
follows. 

Ii  any  Perfon  acailc-d  of  a  Crime,  rcfufed  to  appear, 
the  other  nine  Sureties  were  bound  to  fee  him  forth-com- 
ing to  Juftice.  If  he  ran  away,  he  was  not  fullered  to 
(ettle  in  any  other  Town,  Burrough  or  Village  ;  becaufe 
no  one  could  change  Habitation,  without  a  Teftimonial 
from  his  Tything,  for  want  of  which  they  that  received 
him  were  punilhed.  By  the  Laws  of  King  Edward,  the 
Tything  had  thirty  Days  (;)  allowed  them  to  fearch  for  the 
Criminal.  It  he  was  not  to  be  found,  the  Tyth'mg-Mait, 
taking  with  him  two  of  his  own,  and  nine  of  the  three 
next  Tythings  (6),  thefe  twelve  purged  themfelvea  by  ( ).<;.', 
of  the  offence  and  flight  of  the  Malefactor,  If  they  r< 
fufed  to  fwear,  the  Tything  the  offender  belonged  to,  was 
obliged  to  make  fatisfe£tion   in  his  ftead. 

This  Court  frequently  met,  as  well  to  decide  the  Dif- 
ferences among  the  Members  of  the  Tything,  as  to  concert 
meafures  againft  fuch,  whole  behaviour  created  a  fufpicion 
ot  their  committing  lome  crime,  for  which  the  reft  might 
be  in  danger  of  incurring  the  Penalty.  In  this  cafe,  the 
fufpcifted  Perfon  was  obliged  to  find  particular  fecurity  fur 
his  good  Behaviour,  without  which  he  was  confined.  This 
Court  was  a  terror  to  People  of  mean  Condition,  as  they 
faw  they  could  not  commit  any  offence  with  impunity. 
Before  this  Order  was  eftablilhed,  the  meaner  fort  of  Peo- 
ple might  eafily  fliift  their  quarters  by  reafon  of  their  ob- 
fcurity,  which  prevented  them  from  being  taken  notice 
of.  But  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  change  their  Ha- 
bitation, after  they  were  obliged  to  bring  a  Tcftimonial 
from  their  Tything,  to  enable  them  to  fettle  or  be  regi- 
stered in  another. 

Thefe  ten  heads  of  Families,  of  whom  the  Tything  con- 
fifted, were  called  Free-Burghs,  that  is,  Free-Pledges, 
Burgh  fignifying,  Surety  or  Pledge.  Hence  the  word 
Neighbour,  which  originally  figniries  a  near  Pledge.  In 
all  appearance  Burman,  which  fignifies  a  Neighbour  a- 
mong  the  Dutch,  is  derived  from  the  fame  fource,  I  mean, 
from  the  fame  cuftom  which  was  obferved  in  Germany,  and 
ferved  for  a  model  to  King  Alfred.  We  find  in  the  Hiltory 
of  the  Cuftoms  of  China,  written  in  Spanifh  by  John  Gon- 
falez  de  Mendofa,  an  Augujlin  Monk,  that  the  like  Cuf- 
tom is  now  in  ufc  in  that  Empire.  The  Iikenefs  is  fo  per- 
fect between  what  is  praclifed  by  the  Chinefe  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  with  refpeel  to  thefe  Tythings  or  mutual  Pledges, 
that  it  is  wonderful,  how  two  Nations  fo  remote  from  each 
other,  and  between  whom  there  was  never  any  communi- 
cation, could  thus  have  the  fame  Thoughts. 

The  next  Court  was  that  of  the  Hundred.  It  was  held 
once  a  Month,  and  had  for  Prefident  one  of  the  molt 
noted  Aldermen  of  the  Hundred.  The  Bifhopor  Arch- 
deacon was  obliged  to  lit  with  him,  to  determine  with  the 
other  Judges,  all  matters  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil  relating 
to  the  Hundred. 

The  third  Court  was  that  of  the  Trythings  (7),  Laths, 
or  IVapentakes,  according  to  the  Name  given  thefe  divi- 
fions in  the  feveral  Counties.  Here  were  decided  the 
Caufes  between  private  Perfons,  belonging  to  different 
Hundreds  of  the  fame  Trything  or  Lath.  Befides  this 
Court,  each  Thane  of  the  firft  rank,  or  Baron,  held  one 
like  it,  wherein  he  determined  the  Controverlies  between 
his  VafTals.  From  whence  the  prelent  Court-Baron  takes 
its  Original. 

But  when  a  Suit  commenced  between  Perfons  of  dif- 
ferent Trythings,  it  was  brought  to  the  County-Court, 
called  in  Saxon,  Shire-gemot,  or  Fclcmote,  which  was  held 
twice  a  year,  or  oftner,  upon  occafion.      Herein  prefidcd 
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(1)  There  were  in  England  two  Sorts  of  Villains,  a  1'illain  in  Crofs,  who  was  immediately bound  to  the  Peribn  ot  his  Lord,  and  his  Heirs.  The  other,  a 
Villain  regardant  to  a  Manor ,  that  is,  belonging  and  being  annexed  to  a  Manor.  There  arc  not  truly  any  Villains  now,  though  the  Law  concerning  them 
rt.inds  unrepealed.  The  SuccetTors  of  the  Bond-Men  or  Villains are  the  C^y- holders,  who,  though  Time  ha-  dealt  favourably  with  them  in  other  reipects, 
yet  they  (till  retain  one  Mark  of  their  original  Servitude.  For  as  of  old  Villains  w'ere  not  reckoned  as  Members  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  Part  and  Parrel 
ot  their  Owner's  Subltance,  fo  were  they  therefore  excluded  from  any  Jliarc  in  the  Lcgiflaturc,  and  their  Succeflbrs  ltill  continue  without  any  Right  to  vote 
at  Elections,   by  vcrtue  of  their  Copy-holds* 

(2)  After  Lands  were  appropriated  and  become  Fftates  of  Inheritance,  Ncceffity  obliged  many  People  to  devife  Ways  and  Means  for  rrinirtring  to  the  Occafi- 
ons,  Eafe  and  PIcafures  oi  the  Rich,  to  obtain  by  fuch  Services  a  Maintenance  to  thcmfelvcs.  Heme  aroie  the  Invention  and  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  many  Cities  or  Burroughs  w  hieh  were  formed  throughout  Europe,  which  formerly  in  other  Kingdoms,  as  well  as  in 
England,   by  being  neceilary  and  ufeful became  conlidcrable.     St.  Amand.   p.  132. 

(3)  The  Wapentakes  are  the  feme  as  the  Hundreds,  and  not  as  the  Laths,  or  Trythings,  as  Mr.  Raj/in  fcems  to  think  here  3nd  clfewhcrc.  This  word  i-- 
ftill  in  ufc  North  of  the  Trent. 

(4)  By  Ten  Families  we  arc  not  to  undcrftand  Ten  Houfc-keepers,  but  Ten  Lords  of  Manors,  with  all  their  Vaffils,  Tenants,  Labourers,  and  Slaves, 
who,  thoueb  they  did  not  all  live  under  their  Lord's  Roof,  were  all  counted  part  of  his  Family.  As  there  were  no  little  Free-holders  in  thofe  early  Time-, 
nor  for  long'aftcr.  Ten  fuch  Families  muft  occupy  a  large  Space  of  Ground,  and  might  well  constitute  a  rural  Tything.  In  like  mamcr  the  Toton  Tythings  or 
Burroughs  conliltcd  not  of  Ten  Shop-keepers  or  Traders,  but  of  Ten  Companies  or  Fraternities,  called  in  Saxon,  Guilds:  Perhaps  fome  more  eminent  than 
the  rclt  might  employ  great  Numbers  of  Artificers,  Hirelings  or  Slaves  j  and  if  we  undcrltand  by  Ten  Families,  Ten  fuch,  we  may  well  conceive  they  con - 
ftituted  Towns  or  Burroughs.  Every  Tything  was  as  it  were  a  little  Republick  which  cxerciled  a  judicial  Power  within  the  Precincts  of  its  own  Territories, 
and  differed  from  a  Shire  in  nothing  but  extent  of  Ground  and  Number  of  Inhabitants.  For  as  the  Earl  prefided  in  the  general  Allembly  ot  every  County,  lb 
there  was  one  cholen  annually  out  of  the  Ten  to  prelide  in  the  Tytbing-Court.  Thefe  Prolidents  were  called  Sapientes,  and  by  theSaxoni,  If  itan.  After  the 
Conqueit,  thefe  prcfiding  Officers  were  made  for  Life,  for  the  fake  o( the  Normans,  who  would  not  otherwife  be  chofen,  and  inftcaJ  of  Wites  were  called  Ba- 
rons, and  the  Ten  Manors,  or  Tything  the)  prefided  over,  an  Honour  or  Barony.  But  the  Totitn-Ty  things  or  Burroughs  remained  on  their  ancient  foot,  and 
chofe  their  Prefident  yearly.      Vide  St.  Amand.      EJfay  on  Legijlatiie  Power  of  England. 

(■)  One  and  Thirty  Daj  s.  (6)  That  is,  of  each  the  chief  Tjthing-Man  and  two  others. 

{-)  The  Trything  was  a  thirc\Partof  the  County,  fome  Footltcps  of  which  ancient  Divifion  liill  remain  in  the  Riding*  tif  Tnrkjbire  -  For  Eajl-R:d  ng, 
Sl'rjt-Rul-.ng,  and  North-Riding,  are  manifeft  Corruptions  of  ttafl-Trj/tbing,  IVrfl-Trything,  and  North-Tryrhing. 
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the  Bifhopand  the  Earl  or  Ealdornwn  ;  but  in  the  abfence 
or'  the  Earl,  the  High-Sheriff,  or  ViTcount  fupplied  his 
place.  In  this  Court  were  regiftred  all  the  Tythings  of 
the  County,  with  the  Name;  or"  the  Members.  Ecclefia- 
ftical  Caufes  were  tried  generally  in  the  firft  place  ;  next 
thofc  the  King  was  concerned  in  ;  and  laftly,  fuch  as  re- 
lated to  private  Perfons.  William  the  Conqueror  difpenled 
with  the  Bifliops  fitting  in  this  Court,  and  granted  them 
the  Privilege  of  holding  Courts  of  their  own  for  the  deter- 
inining  Ecckfiaftical  Matters.  Appeals  lay  from  the  Ty- 
thing,  Hundred,  or  Try  thing  Courts,  to  the  Shir  e-ge  mot. 
Here  alfo  all  Perfons  of  what  rank  foever  were  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  King. 
lb,  Kmgs  How  great  foever  the  Power  of  this  Court  was,  there 
'Cant.  was  one  above  it,   which  they  called  the  Kings-Court,   be- 

caufe  the  King  himfelf  prefided  there  in  perfon,  or  in  his 
abfence,  the  High-Chancellor.  In  this  Court  were  ex- 
amined the  Judgments  of  the  inferior  Courts  ;  and  it  was 
apparently  this  Court  that  condemned  the  four  and  forty 
Judges  put  to  death  by  Alfred's  order,  as  has  been  related 
in  his  Life.  From  this  Court  the  Common-Pleas  and 
King'  s-Bcnch  derive  their  Original. 
Ti>i ■  Wittc-  I  come  now  to  the  Great  Court,  or  AfTembly  General 
na-Cemot.  0f  the  Kingdom,  called  in  Saxon,  IVittena-Gemot,  or  Myeel 
Synod.  As  there  are  great  difputes  about  the  Exiftence, 
Origin,  Nature,  and  Authority  of  this  Affembly  General, 
it  wiH  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  fet  forth  the  various  Sen- 
timents concerning  thefe  Matters,  with  the  Reafons  and 
Anfwers  of  fuch  as  maintain  the  contrary  Opinions.  For 
my  part,  as  I  am  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  decifion  of 
the  Queftions  formed  upon  this  Subject,  I  fliall  content 
my  felf  with  ftating  fairly  and  impartially  the  reafons  al- 
ledged  on  both  Sides.  To  proceed  regularly,  I  fhall  divide 
this  matter  into  four  heads,  which  will  comprize  whatever 
Jus  been  faid  of  moment  on  this  point.  Firft,  The  Ori- 
gin of  the  Wittena-Gemot.  Secondly,  Who  were  the 
Members  of  this  great  Council.  Thirdly,  Their  Autho- 
rity, and  the  Affairs  there  debated  and  concluded.  Fourth- 
ly, Their  Power  in  Ecclefiaftical  Matters. 

I.  The  ORIGIN  of  the  Wittena- 
Gemot. 


HP  HERE    are   who   believe,    the   Wittena-Gemot   or 

Parliament, 


I.  Opinion 

that  tbt        A.    pari\amalt    to  be  of  later  date  in  England  than  the 

W:tteJia-  ... 

Gemot U  Royal  Power,  and  to  owe  its  original  to  the  condefcenfion 
vwing  to  the  of  the  Kings.  They  pretend,  the  Sovereign  having  from 
SrJ&r'i^  t'me  t0  l'me'  fr^ty  Summoned  the  chief  Men  of  the 
Nation,  to  confult  with  them  about  important  Affairs, 
this  at  laft  was  turned  into  Cuftom  :  That  in  procefs 
of  time,  the  People  improving  fome  favourable  Junctures, 
claimed,  as  their  Privilege,  the  right  of  having  a  Par- 
liament ;  though  at  firft  it  depended  entirely  on  the 
King's  Pleafure,  whether  he  would  confult  it  or  not. 
The  main  reafon  they  ground  their  Affertion  upon,  is, 
that  till  Edivard  the  Confeffr,  England  was  hardly  ever, 
or  but  for  a  little  while,  united  into  one  State.  During 
the  Heptarchy,  it  was  divided  into  feveral  Kingdoms, 
which  made  fo  many  diftinct  States.  Of  thefe  King- 
doms, Egbert  united  but  four,  whilft  the  other  three  re- 
mained feparatc.  Afterwards,  the  Danes  became  Mafters 
of  Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  Eajl-Anglia,  and  fhared 
the  Lands  amongft  them.  So  that  from  the  Saxon  Con- 
queft to  the  fecond  Danijh  Invafion,  we  do  not  find,  Eng- 
land was  united  into  one  Body,  but  during  the  fhort 
Reigns  of  Edwy,  Edgar,  and  Edward  the  Martyr.  How- 
ever the  Government  did  not  long  continue  in  this  pof- 
ture.  The  Danes  renewing  their  ravages  in  the  Reign 
of  Ethelred  II,  England  was  quickly  divided  into  two 
Parts,  whereof  one  was  fubject  to  the  Danes,  the  other  to 
the  Englijh.  It  is  true  indeed,  after  the  Death  of  Edmund 
honjide,  the  Kingdom  was  re-united  under  Canute  the 
Great ;  but  this  Union  ended  with  his  Reign,  and  the 
Kingdom  was  once  more  divided  amongft  his  Sons.  In  a 
Word,  it  is  maintained,  that  England  was  never  thoroughly 
united  into  one  Kingdom  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fefjor.  It  is  moreover  pretended  to  be  (hewn,  from  the  fe- 
veral forts  of  Laws,  namely,  the  IFcfl-Saxon,  Mercian, 
and  Danijh,  that  this  Heytarchial  Government  is  all  a 
Chimeera,  and  confequently  the  prefent  Parliament  cannot 
take  its  rife  from  an  Aflcmbly-Gcneral  of  all  England, 
which  never  had  a  being  during  the  dominion  of  the  Saxon 
Kings. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  they  who  talk  thus  confound 
two  thines  which  ought  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
namely,  the  Wittena-Gcmot  or  particular  Parliament  of 
each  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  that  of  the 
feven  Kingdoms  together,  as  making  but  one  Body  and 


one  State.  Though  this  laft  never  exifted,  yet  might  the 
prefent  Parliament  derive  its  Original  from  the  other.  On 
fuppofition  that  each  Kingdom  had  its  own  Witttna-Ge- 
m-A,  thofe  of  Suffix  and  IFcffcx  became  one,  when  thefe 
two  Kingdoms  were  united  under  Ina.  Afterwards,  when 
Egbert  annexed  to  his  own  Kingdom  thofe  of  Kent  and 
Ejfex,  the  four  Kingdoms  of  Weffex,  Suffix,  Kent  and 
Ejfex,  made  but  one  State,  and  confequently  liad  but  one 
Parliament.  In  proportion  as  this  Kingdom  was  enlarged 
by  the  Conquefts  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Edivard  and  Athel- 
Jlan,  the  IFittena-Gemot  increased  in  its  Members,  and 
at  length  compiifed  all  England  in  the  Reigns  of  Eduiy, 
Edgar,  and  Edward  the  Martyr.  Indeed,  in  the  Reign 
of  Ethelred  II,  the  Wars  with  the  Danes  broke  in  upon 
this  Regulation,  and  England  was  divided  into  two  Parts. 
But  under  Canute  the  Great  the  Kingdom  was  once  more 
united,  and  confequently  there  was  but  one  and  the  fame 
IFittena-Gemot,  which  was  again  divided  into  two,  though 
but  for  a  Ihort  fpace,  under  Harold  and  Hardicanute. 
In  fine,  after  Harold,  by  the  inteieft  ot  Earl  Goodwin, 
was  put  in  pofleihon  of  the  Kingdom  of  Weffex,  there 
was  but  one  Wittena-Gemot  in  all  England,  till  the  Nor- 
man Conqueft. 

To  prove  therefore  that  the  prefent  Parliament  derives  Proofs  fir* 
not  its  Origin  from  the  Wittena-Gcmot  of  the  Saxons,  Wittem-^ 
either  the  time  muft  be  affigncd  when  Parliaments  firft  eacb  zi„p 
began  after  the  Conqueft,  or  it  muft  be  denied,  there **• 
was  ever  any  fuch  thing  as  a  Wittena-Gemot  in  each  of 
the  feven  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  The  former  of 
thefe  is  hardly  poffible,  unlefs  bare  Conjectures  are  al- 
lowed inftead  of  folid  Arguments.  As  for  the  latter,  the 
Affertors  of  the  antiquity  of  Parliaments  produce,  againft 
fuch  as  deny  the  being  of  the  Saxon  Wutcna-gemot,  feve- 
ral proofs  which  they  look  upon  as  demonftrative.  The 
firft  is  taken  from  the  Title  of  the  Laws  of  Ina  King 
of  Weffex,  wherein  are  thefe  Words  :  /Ina.,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  King  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  with  the  Advice  of 
Cenred,  my  Father,  Hedda,  my  Bijhop,  with  all  my  Eal- 
dormen,  Seniors,  and  wife  Men  of  my  Nation,  willing  t» 
efiablijh  good  order  in  the  State,  have  ordained,  &c.  Hence 
it  is  plain,  that  Ina  in  making  his  Laws  had  the  advice 
of  the  Aflembly-General  of  Weffex.  That  the  fame  me- 
thod was  cftablifhed  in  Mercia,  is  fhewn  from  Bertulph'% 
Charter,  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  wherein  are  thefe 
Words,  with  the  unanimous  Confent  of  the  prefent  Council 
effembled  at  Kingsbury,  to  debate  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  this  Charter,  after  the  Bifliops  and  Lords  had  fet 
their  Hands,  the  King  fubferibed  in  this  Manner  :  / 
Bertulph,  in  tin  Prcjenec  of  all  the  Bijhops  and  great  Men 
of  my  Kingdom.  This  is  a  clear  evidence  that  the  Charter 
was  granted  in  the  Aflembly-General  or  Wittena-Gemot 
of  Mercia.  The  fame  might  be  fhewn,  with  regard  to 
each  of  the  other  Kingdoms ;  but,  fay  they,  the  Cafe  is 
fo  evident,  as  not  to  admit  of  difpute. 

They  pretend   likewife  to  prove,  there  was  a  general  Tbt  Prnfi 
Wittena-Gemot  of  the  (even  Kingdoms,    from  the  verycfa  S""r'1 

•wr  >V  it  tens- 

name  of  Heptarchy,  which  implies  that  the  feven  King-  Gemot  of 
doms  had  fomething  in  common,  and  confequently,  there  tie  frum 
was  an  Affembly,  where  their  common  Affairs  were  con-  K'^""1' 
fidered.  For  inftance,  how  could  the  Monarchs  or  Ge- 
nerals for  the  feven  Kingdoms  be  elected,  if  there  was  not 
an  Affembly  for  that  purpofe  ?  Moreover,  they  pretend  to 
have  more  direct  proofs,  of  the  holding  from  time  to  time 
fuch  Affemblies  for  the  common  affairs  of  the  feven  King- 
doms. Several  Hiftorians  affure  us,  there  was  a  general 
Aflembly  held  in  Gkucejlerjhire,  where  Ina  King  of  Wef- 
fex was  chofen  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  In- 
tereft  of  Sebba  King  of  Ejfex,  who  was  prefent  with  all 
the  other  Kings.  They  produce  alfo  from  Ingulphus, 
Witglaph  King  of  Mercia's  Charter,  where  are  thefe 
Words  :  In  the  Prefence  of  Egbert  King  of  the  Weft-Sax- 
ons, of  Ethel  wulph  his  Son,  and  cf  tin  Bijhops  and  great 
Lords  of  England,  affembled  at  London.  Hence  it  is 
plain,  this  Affembly  convened  at  London,  and  compofed 
of  all  the  Bifhops  and  great  Men  of  England,  was  a  ge- 
neral Wittena-Gemot  of  the  Nation. 

In  anfwer  to  the  objection  taken  from  the  diverfity  of  77,,  ,*„/-«,«. 
the  Laws  then  in  England,  it  is  faid,  It  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  •  the  6b- 
that  Mercia  and  Weffex,  being  two  diftind  States,   fhould  {f  '%£%[. 
have  different  Laws;  much  lefs,  that  the   Danes  fhould  ty  of  tbt 
eftablifh  their  own  Laws  in  their  Conquefts  ( 1 ).      But  it  is  Lav»- 
maintained,  it  cannot  be  reafonably  inferred,  from  this  Di- 
verfity, that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a  IF  ittena-Gcmot 
in  each    Kingdom,    or  a  general  one  for   all  the    Seven. 
This  Inference  would  be  as  abfurd,  as  if  a  Man,   from  the 
different  Laws  and   Cuftoms  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Low-Countries,  fhould  conclude  there  was  neither  a 
Convention  of  the  States  in  each  Province,  nor  an  Affem- 
bly of  the  States-General. 


(1)  See  Note  in  rhe  Rtign  of  Canute  tbt  Grt.n  concerning  this  threefold  Diftinftion  of  the  Lav 
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To  Strengthen  all  thcfc  Proofs,  moreover  is  urged  the     Rights  and  Liberties,  and  preventing  their  being  opprc 
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Conformity  in  this  refpect  between  England  and  the  Other 
European  Kingdoms.  The  Saxons  had  the  like  Affemblies 
in  Germany ;  the  Ojlrogoths,  and  after  them,  the  Lombards 
i  n  Italy  :Thc  Francs  had  thei  r  Fields  of Mars  or  c>(  May  ( I ), 
their  Sancs,  their  Parliaments,  ami  the  Spaniards,  their 
Cortex. 

This  Conformity  plainly  fhews,  there  was  no  other  form 
of  Government  then  in  Europe.  It  is  further  added,  that 
to  deny  with  any  foundation  thefe  Affemblies  to  be  as  an- 
cient as  kingly  Power,  it  muft  be  fhown  who  are  the  So- 
vereigns that  firft  eftablifhed  them  in  each  Kingdom.  But 
how  came  it  to  pafs,  that  all  the  Kings  in  Europe  fhould 
agree  together  at  the  fame  time,  to  become  fo  very  gra- 
cious and  condefcending  to  their  Subjects  ?  There  is  doubt- 
lefs  more  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  would  have  all  joined 
in  abolifhing,  rather  than  in  granting  a  Privilege  of  this 
Nature. 


of  the  Wittena-Gemot. 


AT 


jfnfwer  ta 
Ibtjirft  Ar- 
gument % 


FTed 
by  the  Great.  'Tis  well  known  that  Men,  especially  the 
Great,  arc  not  wont  to  labour  fo  heartily  to  leflen  their 
Power,  but  rather  endeavour  to  incrcafe  their  Autho- 
rity as  much  as  poffible. 

But  as  this  point,  being  a  matter  of  Faft  and  not  of 
Right,  can't  be  decided  by  bare  Reafoningsj  both  Parties 
endeavour  to  fupport  their  Opinions  with  more  fuitable 
Proofs,  namely,  Authorities.  To  this  end,  each  Side  lays 
great  ftrefs  upon  certain  Terms  in  the  Charters  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  and  upon  certain  Expreflions  in  the 
Hiftorians  who  (peak  of  the  Government  of  thole  days 
'Twill  be  neceflary  therefore  to  produce  fome  of  thefe 
Proofs,  for  the  Reader's  better  underftanding  the  Queftion*. 
and  to  enable  him  the  better  to  judge  of  the  Reafons  al- 
ledged  on  both  Sides.  I  fhall  begin  with  what  is  urged 
againft  the  Commons,  or  their  Representatives,  being 
Members  of  the  General  AlTcmbly. 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  faid,  the  very  name  of  Wittena- 

.  n.  j  Gemot  plainly  implies,  that  the  great  Council confifted  only 

If.     The     ConJtttUent    Parti      Or     Members     of  fuch  as  were  (tiled  Witten.     Now  'tis    pretended,    the 

precife  meaning  of  that  Word  is  Major es  Natu,  S.ui.rcs, 
Ealdormen,  by  which  arc  underftood  only  the  K.irls  and 
Barons,  or  in  the  Language  of  the  Saxons,  the  Ealdormen 
and  King's  Thanes,  Spiritual  and  Temporal.  Tomakethis 
appear,  a  Paffagc  is  cited  out  of  Bed/s  Ecclefiaftical  Hii- 
tory  as  tranflated  by  King  Alfred.  Bede  fays,  King  Of- 
ivald  applied  to  the  Majorts  Natu  of  Scotland  for  a 
Biffiop  ;  and  Alfred  has  rendered  the  Terms,  Majores  Natu 
by  Ealdormen.  The  fame  Hiftorian  faying  in  the  fame  P.  j.,  l.  ;< 
place,  that  Ojwald  made  ufe  of  Suis  Ducilus  cjf  Mir.ij-  «■  y 
tris  for  Interpreters,  Alfred  has  tranflated  thefe  Words 
by,  his  Ealdormen  and  Thanes.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  Term  IVittan  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  Ealdormen 
and  Barons,  or  in  general,  of  the  chief  Men  of  the  Na- 
tion. And  accordingly  it  is  concluded,  the  11  ittena-Gt  mo;, 
or  Affembly  of  wife  Men,  confifted  only  of  fuch.  This 
Explanation  of  the  Word  IVittan  is  farther  confirmed,  by 
the  Hiftorians  rendering  it  in  Latin  by  Principes,  Optimates, 
Proceres,  Magnates,  Duces,  Comites,  Prapoftti,  Min'jlri 
Regis,  Nobiles,  AHlites,  which  can  by  no  means  be  undcr- 
ftood  of  the  People,  or  their  Reprefenratives. 

They  who  are  of  the  contrary  Opinion,  alledge,  in  their  A  :..m 
turn,  the  fame  Authorities  to  prove  the  greater  Mobility  '''"■'' 
were  not  alone  Summoned  to  the  national  Council.  They 
pretend,  thefe  very  Expreflions,  on  which  their  Adver- 
saries ground  their  Opinion,  arc  not  to  be  fo  reftrained  to 
the  Nobility,  as  to  he  unapplicable  to  the  Magi ftraU'i  and 
chief  Men  among  the  People.  To  prove  what  they  ad- 
vance, they  cite  numberlefs  PafTages  from  the  Latin  Au- 
thors, where  the  Words  Principes,  Nobiles,  Millies,  are  to 
be  taken  in  that  Senfe. 

To  this  the  others  reply,  the  Word  Pc;ple  may  be  un-  Kefh  --■'.'<< 
dcrflood  in  two  different  Senfes  ;  firft,  as  it  Signifies  a  Na-  !''JL 
tion  in  general,  in  which  fenfc  thev  own  that  by  Magna- 
tes, Proceres,  Nobiles,  &c.  may  be  meant  the  chief  Men 
of  the  People,  or  of  the  whole  Nation.  The  ether  fenfc 
of  the  Word  People  is  more  reftrained,  ai.d  Signifies  only  a 
part  of  the  People,  as  feparate  or  different  from  the  No- 
bility, as  when  one  fays,  the  Nobles  and  People.  This  is 
the  meaning  in  queftion,  to  which  it  fhould  be  proved  that 
the  cited  Paffages  can  be  applied.  Now  this  is  what  they 
think  impoffible,  affirming,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Latin  Authors,  as  Optimates  PI, ins,  but 
always  Populi,  that  is,  of  the  People  in  general.  But  fup- 
pofing  it  were  true,  that  thefe  Expreflions  did  fometimes 
denote  the  chief  Men  among  the  People,  as  diftinguifhed 
from  the  Nobles,  it  would  llill  remain  to  prove,  that,  in 
the  alledged  Paffages,  the  Word  People  muft  be  taken  in 
that  Senfe,  unlefs  the  very  thing  in  difputc  be  fuppofed. 

But  to  this  the  Alienors  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons 
anfwer,  Thev  readily  agree  thefe  Expreflions  are  princi- 
pally to  be  underftood  of  Nohle  Pcrfons  ;  but  affirm  with- 
al, their  meaning  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Nobles  of  the 
firft  rank.  They  fay,  that  although  in  England,  the 
greater  Nobilitv,  or  Peers  of  the  Realm,  are  a eliftitict  Ol- 
der from  the  leffer,  who  are  rank'd  with  the  Common', 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Latin  Terms  are  to  be  expl  lin'd 
by  a  diflinction  uo  where  elfe  to  be  found.  For  inftar.cei 
in  France,  the  lowcit  Gentilhomme  belongs  as  much  to  the 
Nobility,  as  the  higheft  Lord  ;  the  greater  and  leffcr  No- 
bility making  but  one  and  the  fame  Body. 

It  is  a  fad"  thing  to  fee  an  Inquiry  oi  this  Nrture  re- 
duced to  a  Grammatical  Difpute.  But  line-  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  relate  the  Arguments  of  both  Sides,  I  thought 
my  felf  obliged  not  to  pais  over  in  filence  thofe  taken  from 
the  fore- mentioned  Terms.  However,  in  what  lias  been 
faid,  the  one  fide  feems  to  me  plainly  to  prove  that   the 


;  L  L  agree,  the  greater  Nobility  were  Members  of  the 
Wittena-Gemot;  By  the  greater  Nobility  I  mean  the 
Ealdormen  and  Thanes  of  the  tirft  Rank,  afterwards  ftil'd 
Earls  and  Barons.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  know,  whether 
the  Thanes  of  the  fecond  and  third  Clafs,  and  the  Ceorles, 
of  whom  the  Houfe  of  Commons  at  prefent  confifts,  had 
a  Right  to  fit  there  by  their  Reprefenratives  or  not.  Tho' 
this  Inquiry  feems  to  be  of  little  moment,  at  a  time  when 
the  Commons  inconteftably  enjoy  this  Privilege,  yet  it  is 
not  entirely  needlefs  to  know,  whether  they  ufurp'd  it ; 
whether  it  was  given  them  by  the  conceffion  of  the  Kings ; 
or  whether  it  is  of  the  fame  Handing  with  the  Monarchy. 
How  undeniable  foever  the  Right  of  the  Commons  maybe 
at  prefent,  there  are  fome  who  are  perfuaded  'twould  be  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  acknowledge  it  to  flow  from  the 
Condefcenfion  of  the  Sovereigns,  left  the  fame  Power  that 
is  fuppofed  to  have  granted  it,  fhould  think  of  revoking  it 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  offered  (2).  And  indeed  this 
is  the  true  motive  of  all  the  attempts  to  prove,  the  Com- 
mons have  not  been  all  along  in  pofTeffion  of  this  Privi- 
lege. 'Tis  but  too  apparent,  this  queftion  has  been  Started 
only  to  gratify  fuch  of  the  Kings  as  have  endeavoured  to 
Stretch  the  Royal  Prerogative  beyond  its  due  bounds. 
Firft  Ar^u-  Be  this  as  it  will,  they  who  maintain  the  Commons 
met  ag*i7,/l  had  no  right  to  fit  in  the  JVittena-Gcmot,  in  the  time  of  the 
tb'Cmm""- Saxon  Kings,  alledge  for  their  firft  reafon,  that  the  under 
Thanes  and  Ceorles  were  not  Proprietors  of  Lands.  From 
whence  they  infer,  it  would  have  been  of  no  ufe  to  the 
Commons  to  have  a  place  in  thefe  Alfemblies,  whofe  fole 
Bufinefs  was  to  regulate  the  Affairs  of  a  Country  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  King  and  the  Nobility.  They 
add,  'tis  incredible  that  the  Nobles  of  the  firft  rank,  fhould 
agree  to  make  their  VafTals  their  Companions :  That  fince 
in  the  distribution  of  their  Lands  they  were  at  liberty  to 
give  them  on  what  Conditions  they  pleafed,  'tis  not  at  all 
probable  they  fhould  place  the  Tenants  in  the  fame  Rank 
with  the  Lords.  To  render  this  opinion  more  probable, 
they  fay  further,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  in  thofe 
days  the  People  were  upon  the  fame  foot  as  at  prefent  ; 
that  although  they  were  free,  their  Freedom  was  confin'd 
within  narrow  bounds ;  that  the  Superiority  of  the  Nobles 
over  them  was  vaftly  greater  than  at  this  day,  and  for 
that  reafon  the  People  were  little  regarded :  They  ferved 
in  the  Wars  for  foot  Soldiers,  who  were  looked  upon  as 
Servants.  Accordingly  they  had  the  name  of  Knechten 
[that  is  Servants]  given  them. 

To  this  the  Aflcrtors  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons  re- 
ply, That  fince  the  Nobles,  who  held  their  Lands  of  the 
King,  had  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  IVittena-Gemot,  the 
Commons,  who  held  their  Lands  of  the  Nobles,  might 
very  well  have  the  fame  Privilege  too.  The  reafon  al- 
ledged in  the  Objection  not  holding  good  againft  the  Lords, 
ought  not  to  be  of  more  force  againft  the  Commons. 
They  add,  that  the  main  Bufinefs  of  the  general  Council 
was  the  making  Laws  as  well  for  the  People  as  for  the 
Nobility;  the  fettling  the  Rights  of  the  Subjects  ;  the  pre- 
serving Peace  in  the  State  ;  and  the  raifing  Taxes,  whereof 
the  People  paid  the  largeft  {hare.  Hence  they  infer,  it 
was  very  natural,  and  extremely  confonant  to  the  Cuftom 
ot  the  Saxons,  that  the  People  fhould  give  their  confent  to 
all  thofe  things  that  concerned  them  no  lcfs  than  the  No- 
bles. In  a  word,  they  fay,  if  the  People  aflifted  not  at 
the  Debates  of  the  great  Council,  'tis  not  to  be  conceived 
whence  fhould  proceed  the   great   care  of  fecuring  their 


P.r-.?-'  Ml 

Pn  ft 


(1)  Camj,u\  Mjrtii,  et  MjJii  vel  Magi,  Comitia  public.!,  feu  generates  Conventus  quos  folebant  primi  Frinconim  Rcges  quotannjs  cirra  anni  prindpivm 
It  Martio  rr.cnfe  indiccrc,  qui  in  patcnti  campo  et  fub  die.  peragebantur,  ex  quo  Camfi  Mailii  vulg"  appellantur,  a  Scrijpcoribus.  Greg.  Turin.  I-  ;. 
HiJI.  Fran.  c.  27- 

(2)  This  is  what  happened  in  the  Reign  of  King  Jama  I.  this  Prince  having  often  given  the  CotnmoiB  to  lindrrftand,  that  h-  thought  it  ;r.  '&:- 
Power  to  revoke  their  Privileges,  which,  in  his  Opinion,  had  no  other  Foundation  than  the  Oanceffiohs  of  his  Predetxflorj.     tUfia 
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as  well  to  the  Body  of  the  Nobles  as 


Another  Ar- 
gument fir 
the  Co» 


Anfwer  a 
gainfi  lie 
Commons, 


Treat  Lords  had  a  right  to  fit  in  the  Uittena-Gemot,  which     Subjects  in  genera 

no  body   ever  cj  nied.      But  I  can't  fay  it   neceffarily   fol-     of  the  People. 

lows  from  what  they  alledge,  that  the  Commons  were  ex-  To  come  therefore  to  more  direct  Proofs,  the  favourers  Anther  Ar- 

,    id,  which   is  the  point   in  queftion.     On  the  other     of  the  Commons  alledge  other  Paffages,  where  they  pre-  f^"^w 

hand,  what  is  urtred  on  the  other  fide  tends  rather  to  fhow,     tend  the  meaning  of  thefe  Terms  is  fixed  to  the  Repre- 

fentatives  of  the  People,  by  the  Word  Procurators.  In  a 
Charter  ( i )  dated  8 1  i ,  it  is  faid,  Cenulph  King  of  Mer- 
cia  affcmbled,  for  the  Dedication  of  the  Monajlery  of  Win- 
chelcomb,  the  great  Men  of 'the  Kingdom,  the  Bijliops,  Pro- 
curators, &c. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  That  the  dedication  of  a  Church  Anfwer. 
and  Monaftery  was  the  only  Bufmifs  in  hand,  for  which 
purpofe  Cenulph  had  affembled  a  multitude  of  People,  and 
particularly  fuch  as  were  diltinguillied  by  their  Birth  or 
Offices.  But  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  a  real  Wiltena- 
Gemot,  the  Term,  Procurators,  is  too  undeterminate  to 
denote  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Commons,  unlefs  it  be 
joined  with  fome  other  Word  that  fixes  its  fignification. 

To  refute  this  Objection,  a  Charter  is  produced  by  the  neplyfir  the 
other   Side,   where  they  maintain,   The  Term  Procura-  Common, 
tores,  muft  be  underftood  of  the    Reprefentatives  of   the 
People.      This  Charter,   granted  by  King  Atheljlan    (z), 


that  the  Reafons  for  the  Exclusion  of  the  Commons  are 
not  fatisfactory,  than  to  prove  diredtly,  they  had  a  Place 
in  the  Wittena-Gemot.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to 
another  fort  of  Arguments,  alledg'd  in  favour  of  the 
Commons. 

The  firft  is  taken  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  the  Hifto- 
rian,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  depoiing  of  Sigebert  King  of 
//  'ejfex,  exprelfes  himfelf  thus  :  King  Sigebert  growing  in- 
corrigible, the  great  Men  and  People  of  Weffex  affembled 
together  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign,  and 
depot? d  him  with  unanimous  Confent.  In  this  Pallage  it  is 
pretended,  the  People  being  put  in  oppofition  to  the 
great  Men,  can  mean  only  the  Commons,  and  confequent- 
ly  they  gave  their  Votes  in  the  General  Allembly. 

This  Explanation  is  fupported  by  a  Pallage  of  another 
Hiftorian,  who  fays:  In  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
were  affembled  the  Bijhops,  Abbots,  the  faithful  Subjects  or 
Vaffals,   the  great  Men  and  the  People,  in  the  Kingdom  of    concludes  thus  :   Granted  at  the  Royal  Fill  /Etwelope,  in  the 


Weffex.  It  is  maintained,  that  by  the  Fideles,  or  faithful 
Subject:;,  which  may  be  explained  by  Vaffals  or  Liege- 
Men,  are  to  be  underftood  the  People,  as  diftinct  from 
the  Nobles,  fince  in  this  place  the  Fideles  and  the  People 
aie  diflinguifhed  from  the  great  Men. 

To  thefe  Authorities  they  add  another  from  Ethel- 
zvulph's  Charter  of  Tythes,  where  it  is  faid,  Thefe  things 
were  granted  by  the  King,  Barons,  and  People. 

Thefe  Proofs  are  confirmed  by  two  Charters  ;  the  firft 
whereof  is  King  Ethelred's,  in  favour  of  the  Abbey  of 
Wolverhampton,  which  concludes  with  thefe  Words  :  Thefe 
are  the  Decrees  of  Sigeric  Archbijliop  of  Canterbury,  in 
tie  Court  held  before  King  Ethelred,  the  Archbijhop  of  York, 
the  Bijhops,  Abbots,  Senators,  the  Chiefs  and  People  of  the 
whole  Country. 

The  other  granted  by  Edivard  the  Confeffor  to  the  Ab- 
bot of  JVeJiminfler,  runs  thus  :  I  have  ordered  therefore  this 
Charter  of  my  Donation  to  be  read  on  the  day  of  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  faid  Church,  in  ike  prefence  of  the  Bijlxps, 
Abbots,  Earls  and  great  Men  of  England,  and  in  the  Sight 
and  Hearing  of  all  the  People. 

But  the  Oppofers  of  the  Commons  pretend  to  invalidate 
the  force  of  all  the  Arguments  drawn  from  Paffages  of 
Hiftorians  and  Charters  feveral  ways.  In  the  firft  place, 
they  obferve,  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  Hiftorians  lived 
when  the  Commons  fat  in  Parliament,  and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  when  they  fpeak  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Affairs, 
they  fhould  reprefent  things  as  they  were  in  their  own 
Times.  In  the  fecond  place,  they  fay,  nothing  can  be 
inferred  from  any  Expreifions  in  thefe  Charters,  becaufe 
they  were  not  originally  writ  in  Latin,  but  in  Saxon. 
Confequently,  the  Latin  Quotations  from  thence  are  only 
Tranflations,  the  faithfulnefs  whereof  cannot  be  judged 
of,  without  confronting  them  with  the  Originals,  which 
it  impoffible,  feeing  they  are  all  loft.  For  inftance,  it  is 
certain,  the  Saxons  never  made  ufe  of  the  term  Baron, 
which  was  brought  in  by  the  Normans,  and  yet  we  find 
it  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Charters.  In  the  third 
place,  they  fay,  fome  of  the  Paffages  alledged  do  but  fhow 
at  moft,  that  the  Refolutions  of  the  IVittena-Gemot  were 
taken  in  the  fight  of  the  People,  who  perhaps  expreffed 
their  fatisfa<Stion  by  Shouts  and  Acclamations.  But  they 
maintain  this  to  be  no  proof  of  the  People's  giving  their 
Votes,  or  that  their  Confent  was  necetlary,  fince  they 
were  prefent  only  as  Witneffes.  This  manifeft ly  appears, 
fay  the)',  in  the  forementioned  Charter  of  Ethelwulph, 
which  runs  thus  :  There  were  prefent  the  Archbijliops  and 
Bijhops  of  England,  Buthred  King  of  Mercia,  Edmund 
King  n/Taft-Anglia,  and  of  Abbots,  AbbcfJ'es,  Dukes,  Earls, 
and  great  Men  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  other  faithful 
Suhjetts,  a  great  .Multitude,  who  all  approved  of  this  royal 
Ait,  to  which  the  dignified  Perfons  Jidfcribed  their  Names. 
It  is  pretended,  fince  the  great  Men  only  figned  the 
Charter,  their  approbation  alone  was  ncceffary.  Bcfides, 
what  can  he  the  meaning  of  a  great  Multitude  f  faithful 
Subjects  ?  Wax  it  the  whole  Body  of  the  People?  This 
they  won't  fay,  who  maintain  that  the  Commons  fat  in 
the  Wittena-Gemot  by  tl  eir  Reprefentatives,  as  they  do  at 
this  day.  And  indeed,  thisgreat  Multitude  cannot  well  be 
applied  to  a  very  limited  number  of  Reprefentatives,  but 
may  very  aptly  be  ufed  to  denf  tc  Crowds  of  People,  got 
together  to  make  Acclamations.  In  fine,  it  is  obferved, 
that  in  all  the  forecited  Paffages,  a  fore'd  meaning  is  given 
to  the  Term,  Fideles,  to  make  it  fignify  the  Reprefenta- 
tives of  the  Commons,  fince  that  Word  is  applicable  to  all 


Prefence  of  -the  Bijhops,  Abbots,  Dukes,   Earls,  and  Patriae 

Procuratoribus.     Now,   fay  they,  who  can  thefe  Patriee 

Procurators  be,  but   the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People  ? 

But   they  who  are  of  the  contrary  Opinion,  fay,   this  is  TheAnjwer. 

only  a  bare  conjecture,  which  can  be  of  no  force,  unlefs 

this  Ex  predion  be  fhown  to  be  common  at  that  time. 

Laftly,  a  Proof  is  alledged  jn  Favour  of  the  Commons,  rie  laft  Ar- 
that  feems  to  be  ftronger  than  any  of  the  former.     It  \%gume*tfor 
faid,  there  are  now  feveral  Hamlets  (3),   that   fend  Re-  '*•«'»"»•"• 
preventatives  to  Parliament,  which  Right  muft  have  been 
received  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  when  they  were 
confiderable  Cities  or  Burroughs.     Indeed,  it  is  very  im- 
probable this  Privilege  fhould  be  granted  them  after  they 
made  fo  defpicablea  figure  in  the  Kingdom. 

To  evade  this  Argument,  it  is  replied,  It  cannot  take  IheAr.fwer. 
place,  unlefs  it  be  proved  that  thefe  Burroughs,  now  be- 
come Hamlets,  were  gone  to  decay  before  the  Conqueft. 
They  add,  that  even  this  would  not  be  fufficient,  be- 
caufe very  poiTibly  they  might  have  been  rebuilt  and  de- 
ftroyed  again  during  the  Civil  Wars  England  was  fo  often 
troubled  with,  after  the  Commons  were  in  poiTeffion  of 
the  right  of  fending  Reprefentatives  to  Parliament. 

To  all  thefe  Arguments  alledged  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mons, it  is  added  as  a  favourable  Precedent,  that  in  all  the 
ether  States  in  Europe,  the  People  were  fummoned  to 
the  General  AiTemblies.  Though  hitherto  I  have  only 
related  the  Reafons  of  both  Parties,  I  can't  help  remarking 
upon  this  laft,  that  it  is  groundlefsly  alledged,  without  pre- 
tending however  thereby  to  weaken  the  reft.  And  this  I 
fhall  plainly  fhow,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  France,  by  the 
Authority  of  three  Writers,  who  are  looked  upon  as 
throughly  vers'd  in  the  cuftoms  of  that  Kingdom. 

The  firft  is  Mezerai,  who  difcourfing  of  this  Subject,  Mezerai 
fays,    "  I  meet  with  three  forts  of  AiTemblies  in  thofe  ^r"f', 
"  Days;   the  General  Courts  of  the  Provinces  ;  the  Champs  efft  °ms  of 
"  de  Mai,  at  whicli  were  prefent   the  Seniores  and  Ma-  tl*  villth 
"  jores  Natu  of  the  People,   where  military  Affairs  were  C'"""J- 
"  chiefly  debated  ;    and  the   Conventus,   Colloquia,    Par- 
"  liaments,  where  the  Bifhops,  Abbots,   and   other  great 
"  Men  met  to  make  Laws,   and  regulate  matters  relating 
"  totheadminiftration  of  Juftice,  the  Civil  Government, 
"  and  the  Publick  Revenues,  is'c.     Thefe  two  laft  Af- 
"  femblies  were    confounded   in  one  ".      In  the  Opini- 
on therefore  of  this  Hiftorian,  none  but  the  great  Men 
were  Members  of  the  Parliaments.     But  fince  it  may  be 
objected,   that  by  the  Seniores  and  Majores  Natu  that  af- 
filed at  the   Champs  de  Mai,  are  to    be  underftood   the 
Reprefentatives  of  the   People,  let  us  fee  what  Prtfident 
Fauchet  fays  upon  this  head. 

This    learned    Hiftorian   mentions    a    certain  Speech,  FaucAet\ 
fhown    him   as  made   by  Boniface  Archbifhop  of  Mentz,  ^••?v:'" 
where   that  Prelate  told  Pepin,  that   the   Gauls,  omnium  {  v-,r~ 
Ordinum,  of  all  Orders  and  Degrees,   had  given  him  the 
Crown.      "  This  Speech,  fays  the  Author,  is  moft  cer- 
"  tainly  fpurious.      Firft,   becaufe  the  Francs  never  called 
"  themfelves  Gauls.     Secondly  and   principally,  becaufe 
"  of  the  Words  omnium  Ordinum  ;  for  at  that  time  there 
"  was  no  talk  either  of  Orders   or  Degrees,   none  but 
"   Bifhops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Nobles  having  a  place   in  the 
"  Sanes,  General  Courts,  or  Parliaments,  and  the  Earls, 
"  Commiflioners  or  Church-advocates,  to  report  the  Com- 
"  plaints  of  the  People  of  their  refpeftive  Territories  ". 

Pafquier,    the  third  Writer,   whofe  Authority  I  would  Pafquier, 
alledge,   expreffes  himfelf  ftill  more  plainly  and  fully  in  g^.1^88' 
this   matter.     His  Words  are:   "  Although  fome,   who  07. 


(1)  In  the  Annals  of  Wincbclcombe  in  the  Corf  mid*  Library. 

(:)  To  ih<-  Abbey  of  Abbingttm  in  931,  which  Charter  is  entered  in   the  great  Remitter  that  belonged  to  that  Abbey,  and  ii  now  in  the  Cattonia* 
Library. 

(i)  O*  which  Sort  are  Gattm  in  Surrey,  and  feveral  Burroughs  in  Dcvonjbirx  and  Cirnwall,  and  o;her  Ccuntiw, 

"  pre- 
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"  pretend  to  be  well  vers'd  in  the  Hiftory  of  France,  be- 

"  lieve  the   Afiembly  of  the  Slate:.- General  is  of  a  very 

"  long   (landing,   nay   found    the  Liberties  of  the  People 

"  upon  it,   yet  is   neither  the   one  nor    the   other  true. 

"  I  am  fenfihle,  and  ready  to  own,  that  formerly  in  Gaul, 

"  before  the  Conqueft  of  'Julius  Cevfar,  there  were  Ge- 

"  neral  Ailemblies,   which  were  continued  by  him  under 

"  a   pretence,  familiar  to  the   Ramans,  of   leaving  us  in 

"  poffeflion  of  our  anticnt  Rights  and  Liberties.     But  in 

"  all  thefe  Affemhlies  you'll   find  none  of  the  common 

"  People,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  fo  many  Cyphers. 

"  In  like  manner,  you'll  find,  under  the  firft  and  fecond 

"  Race  of  our  Kings,  folcmn  Conventions  which  were    fometimes  a  Sp. 

"  called  Parliaments,    the   principal  Sinew  of  our  Mo- 

"  narchy.     But  to  thefe  were  fummoned  only  the  Princes, 

"  Great  Lords,   Nobles  and  Dignified  Churchmen.  Now 

"  in  our  Aflemblies  of  the  three  Eftates,  not  only  the 


"  common  People  have  a  place  with  the  Clergy  and  No- 
"  bility,  but  what   is  more,  make  the  greateft  and  belt 
"  Part.     Whence  it  is  then  that  within  fome  Centuries 
"  of  Years  the  Commons  have  had  a  Right  to  fit  in  our 
"  Conventions,  where  are  debated  the  Affairs  relating  to 
"  the  good  of  the  Nation   in  general :    This   is  what  I 
"  fhall  account  for".     Then  he  fhows  the  Reafonsofthe 
Common   People,  or  Third  Eftate,   being  firft  called  to 
the   Parliaments,  and    fixes    the    Original    of   it    to    the 
time  of  Philip  le  Bel,  who   began   his   Reign   in   1286. 
Thefe    are    the    TelHmonies    of    three   very    judicious 
Writers,   thoroughly   vers'd    in    the    Hiftory  of   France. 
So    tar  therefore  is   the  antient  practice  of  France  from 
being    a    proof   of  the   Antiquity    of   the    right  of   the 
Commons  of  England,  that  it  rather  ferves   to  weaken 
the  fame. 
Remarhm         After  feeing  the  Arguments   made  ufe  of  For  and  A- 
clis Dtfputc.  ga;nft  the  Antiquity  of  the  Commons  Right  to  fit  in  Par- 
liament,  it   is   doubtlefs   very  furprizing   that  both  Sides 
fhould  be  fore'd  to  difputeupon  bare  Conjectures,  and  the 
meaning  of  certain  Terms  in  the  Tranflations  of  Charters. 
One  would  think,   in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  each   Side 
mould  produce  more  fubftantial  Arguments.   However  this 
be,  the  Reader  may  now  form  his  Judgment  upon  what 
has  been  faid,  wherein  I  believe  nothing  material  is  omit- 
ted, of  what  has  been  alledged  Pro  and  Con,  tho'  I  have 
done  it  very  compendioufly. 

But  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  Arguments  ufed  by  both 
Parties,  are  taken  from   the  Charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 


Observation 
concerning 
tbe  Charters 


Kings,  I  fhall  make  one  remark,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  before  Judgment  is  given  upon  this  difpute.  And 
that  is,  the  Authority  of  all  thefe  Charters  is  quefficned  by 
fuch  as  are  moft  verfed  in  the  Englijh  Hiftory.  The  rca-' 
fon  they  alledge  for  it,  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  ufe  of  Charters  was  unknown  in  England. 
When  the  King  made  a  Grant  to  the  Church,  or  to  any 
private  Perfon,  he  put  them  in  pofleffion  by  the  delivery 
of  a  Green  Turf,  Bough,  or  the  like.  Formerly,  fays  In- //v.'  -v  / 
gulphus,  PoJpJJicn  cf  Lands  was  given  by  Lure  Words  with-  l 
out  any  Charters  or  other  Writings.  They  only  delivered  to1'"1" 
the  Donee  or  Purchafer,  a  Helmet,  Sword,  Han,  Cup, 
<ur,  Bow;  Arrow,  &c.  From  this  Cuftom 
it  is  inferred,  that  the  Charters,  alledged  as  granted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  were  all  forg'd  long  after  their  Time. 
But  as  it  may  feem  ftrange,  there  fhould  be  now  fo  many 
Charters  bearing  date  before  there  was  any  fuch  thing  in 
ufe,  a  matter  of  Fad  is  advane'd,  which,  if  true,  fhows 
the  reafon  of  fuch  numbers  being  forged.  'Tis  affirm'd, 
IVilliam  the  Conqueror  finding  great  part  of  the  Crown 
Lands  to  be  alienated,  particularly  to  the  Monaftcries,  fum- 
moned the  Abbots  to  appear  at  his  Court,  and  produce 
the  Titles  by  which  they  held  their  Eftates.  Some,  who 
had  nothing  to  plead  but  long  polleflion,  being  difpoffelTed, 
becaufe  the  King  would  allow  no  Title  good,  but  what  was 
in  form,  great  numbers  of  Monks  fet  about  forging  Char- 
ters, to  which  they  gave  all  the  appearance  of  Truth  that 
was  poflible.  In  this  manner  they  deceived  that  Prince, 
and  his  Norman  Council,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
Hiftory,  Language,  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Saxons.  Some 
produced  their  Charters  in  Latin,  but  thefe  were  rejected, 
on  account  of  the  Improbability  the  Saxon  Kings  fhould 
make  ufe  of  a  Language,  little  underftood,  and  ft  ill  much 
Iefs  ufed  in  their  Time.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
'tis  however  certain,  feveral  of  thofe  Charters,  which  are 
by  fome  thought  authentick,  were  forg'd,  and  that  long 
after  their  date.  At  leaft  it  was  very  difficult  to  be  con- 
vine'd  by  good  Arguments,  that  thofe  from  whence  the 
Teftimonies  to  decide  the  prefent  queftion  are  taken,  are 
fo  antient  as  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  this  appears  to  be  a  very  in- 
tricate Cafe.  Neither  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being 
ever  fet  in  a  clearer  light.  Almoft  all  the  antient  Monu- 
ments which  might  ferve  to  unfold  the  Difficulties  were 
buried  in  the  Ruins  of  the  Monafteries,  either  before,  or 
after  the  Norman  Conqueft  ( 1 ). 


(1)  As  there  are  no  Saxon  Monuments  older  than  the  Eftablifhsnent  of  Christianity,  and  but  little  Light  to  be  had  from  thofe  that  are  after,  recourfe 
muff  be  had  to  Inference  from  thofe  few  Truths  that  are  known,  in  order  to  difcover  who  were  the  Members  of  the  Saxon  Legiflature.     Now  the  moft  pro- 
bable Hypothejis  feems  to  be  this.     Power  refults  from  and  is  the  natural  Confequence  of  Property  or  Eftates,  and  in  all  Places  where  Tyranny  does  not  pre- 
vail, the  Perfons  who  compofe  the  Legiflature,  derive  that  Power  from  the  Intereft  they  have  in  fome  Lands,  or  elfe  from   fome  DiftincTion  of  Rank  and 
Order,  which  difcriminate  the  Members  of  a  .Society.     As  therefore  our  Saxon  Anceftors  in  their  own    Country,  did  all  perfonally  meet  for  the  crafting 
Laws  J  fo  after  their  coming  into  England  all  to  whom  the  Land  was  apportioned  perfonally  aflifted  in  the  Saxon    Parliaments,  which  were  held   at  firft,   du- 
ring the  Heptarchy  in  open  Places  capable  of  receiving  all  that  had  a  Right  to  be  there,  becaufe  there  were  no  Minute  Freeholders  in  thofe  ear!y   Days.     By 
the  Feudal  Law  all  Land-holders  were  obliged  to  attend  at  the  Feudal  Coutts,  and  had  a  Right  to  give  their  Alfent  or  Ditlent  to  any   Laws  or  Orders  there 
propofed  :  Whence  we  yet  retain  the  Exprcflion  of  the  Convention  oj  the  EJIates.     After  the  Union  of  the  feven  Kingdoms,  when  the  Exercife  of  the  Legilla- 
tive  Power  in  the  Perfon  of  every  Individual  became  impracticable  by  reafon  of  their  Remotenefs  and  Number,   fome  Change  in  the  outward  form  wis  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  preferve  the  Common-wealth  on  the  fame  Principles  it  was  at  firft  eftablifhed  ;  and  as  the  whole  Kingdom  was  divided  into  fo  many  little  Rc- 
publicks  or  Ty  things,  fome  Perfon  out  of  every  Ty  thing  or  Burrough  came  to  the  Wittena-Gemot,  to  take  care  of  the  Concerns  of  the  Society  he  belonged  to: 
Thefe  were  called  Witen  or  Wifemen,  and  were  no  other  than  the  prefiding  Judge  or  Gere/a  of  every  Tything,  who  was   annually  chofen,  b~th  in  the  Rural 
and  Town  Tythings.   As  therefore  the  Earls,  Bilhops,  and  Abbots  (who  were  the  prefiding  Judges  in  the  Communities  both  EccleEaftical  and  Civil,  that  the 
People  were  originally  divided  into)  were  undoubtedly  Members  of  the  Wittena-Gcmot,  fo  it  is  reafonable  to  think  that  the  Witan   (who  were  the  prefiding 
Judges  in  the  leffer  Communities  that  were  afterwards  made)  were  fo  too.     For  it  was  but  natural  when  every  Individual  could  not  appear  in  Perfon,  that  the 
Delegate  or  Reprefentative  of  each  Community  fhould  be  the  Perfon,  to  whom  they  had  by  their  awn  free  Choice  given  the  Precedency  amongft  themfelves. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  Commons  or  Land-holders  were  ever  a  Part  of  the  Legiflature  ;  becaufe  though  the  Earls   perhaps  might  not  be  Elective  or  annual 
Officers,  after  the  Diflblution  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  they  were  before,  yet  the  Graves  of  the  Tythings,  who  were  Elective,  being  Members  of  the  SaxonWit- 
tcna-Gcmct,  the  Commons  remained  a  confiituent  Part  of  the  Saxon  Legifiature.     Hence  the  Ceorles  (who  were  the  fame  as  our  Farmers,  only  paying  their 
Rent  in  Corn,  Hay,  &c.  in/lead  of  Money)  and  alfo  the  Thanes  (who  had  Lands  afligned  them  by  the  King  or  great  Men  in  recompence   for   their  Service, 
and  in  lieu  of  Wages,  and  confequently  were  no  more  than  Part  of  the  Family  of  him  they  had  their  Lands  of)  were  not  Members  of  the  Wittena-Gemot,  ex- 
cept fuch  Thanes  who  held  their  Lands  of  the  Crown  for  their  Service  which  related  to  the  Publick.  (See  p.  150,   151.  note  4.)     A  Wittena-Gem-.t  then  was 
no  ether  than  an  Affembly  of  all  the  prefiding  Judges  o(  the  Nation,    Earls,    Biihops  and  Wites,  or  the  annual  Magiftrates  of  the  Tythings  and  Burroughs, 
who  reprefented  all  the  Proprietors  of  Land  in  their  refp.-Qive  Tythings.     Thus  Matters  ftood  till  the  Conqueft.     King  William  I,  having  affumed  the  regal 
State  as  his  own  by  Right,  treated  all  that  had  oppofed  him  as  Rebels,  and  difpoffelling  them  of  their  Lands,  diftributed   them    amongft    his   own   Confede- 
rates, who  held  them  of  the  Crown  by  a  Service  of  a  determined  Number  of  Soldiers,  in  cafe  of  an  Invaiion  or  a  Rebellion,  and  they    enfeoffed  their  own 
immediate  Followers  with  fome  Portions  of  what  was  afligned  to  them  under  refervation  of  fuch  Service.     Thefe  Lands  were  called  Knights  Fees,  (each  Fee 
was  about  twenty  Pounds  a  Year  then,  which  is  equal  to  four  or  five  hundred  Pounds  now.)   As  the  Normans  were  much  inferior  to  the  Engfijb  in  Numbers, 
their  Bufinefs  was  to  fecure  all  the  Power  they  could  in  their  own  hands.    Accordingly,  over  moft  of  the  Tythings  was  placed  a  Norman  Chief,  whofe  Power 
was  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Saxon  Gertfa,  wirh  this  Difference,  that  it  was  to  be  Hereditary.     Thefe  Chiefs  were  called  Barons,  and  their  Eftates  Baronies  or 
Honours.     The  Conqueror  to  undermine  the  Power  of  the  Sjx:n  Earls,  which  he  could  not  fafely  deftroy,  difmembcicd  the  Barons  Eftates  in  a  manner  from 
the  Counties,  and  made  them  recognize  no  Superior  but  the  Crown.     By  which  means  there  was  no  difference  between  an  Earl  and  a  Baron,  but  enly  in  Ex- 
tent, the  Power  of  both  (which  was  exceeding  great)  being  the  fame  over  their  Valfals.  As  for  the  Burroughs  they  were  left  in  the  fame  Condition  as  in  the 
Sax  n  Times,  and  governed  by  annual  Magiftrates  of  their  own  chufing.     The  Conformity  then  between  the  Saxon  Wittena-Gcmot  and  Norman  Parliaments 
ftood  thus  :   The  Eccleliafticks  and  Earis  were  the  fame  in  both  ;  the  Burroughs  were  reprefented  in  both  by  one  of  theii  own  chufing,  who  was  ftilcd  Burgefs, 
inftead  of  Witt,  pribably  becaufe  the  Magiftrate  was  not  always  chofen  Reprefentative  ;  and  as  the  Saxon  Wites   or  prefiding  Judges  of  the  Tythings    were 
Members  of  the  Legifiature,   fo  were  the  Norman  Chiefs  or  Barons,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  as  the  firft  had  their  Right  by  Election  and  for  a  Time, 
the  others  had  theirs  in  Sueceflion.     And  as  the  Saxon  Wites  fcrved  for  their  Tythings,  fo  the  Barons  were  intended  by  Law  to  ferve  for  the  Tenants  of  their 
Baronies,  which  is  the  Reafon  why  they  were  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  Wages  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire.     Thus  every  Spot  of  Land  was  ftui  re- 
prefented ;  for  as  every  Part  was  within  fome  Tything  in  the  Saxon  Time,  fo  in  the  Norman  every  Part  of  the  whole  Kingdom  was  within  fome  Baronv  or 
fome  Burrough.     Thing*  continued  upon  this  folid  Foundation  during  the  Reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.     But   the  Barons,  who  were  fo  many  petty 
Princes,  being  divided  in  the  Civil  War  betwixt  Stephen,  Maud  and  Henry  II,  each  Party  treated  thofe  of  the  other  Side  as  Rebels,  which  brought  the  Polfef 
lion  of  much  Land  to  the  contending  Princes.     And  as  each  Side  had  experienced  the  Power  of  the  Barons  over  their  VafTals,  and  having  befides  many  Friend! 
to  remunerate,  they  fplit  the  Baronies  into  fmaller  Tenancies  in  Chief,  who  all  held  immediately  of  the  Crown.     Hence  arofe  the  Diftinftion  of  Fees  of  the 
eld  FcofVm-nt   and  Fees  of  the  New,  and  alfo  of  the  greater  and  lelfer  Barons.     By  granting  thus    fmall  Fees  in  the  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  11,  and  King 
^fohn.  Tenants  in  Capite  or  Barons,  were  fo  multiplied,  that  a  very  unequal  Reprefentation  of  the  Kingdom  arofe,  thefe  leffer  Barons  having  an  equal  Share  in 
the  Legiflature  with  the  moft  Potent.      This  Grievance  being  grown  to  the  greateft  Height,  when  King  John  was  reduced  to  Reafon,  there  was  a  Claufe  in- 
ferted  in  his  Magna  Charta,  whereby  all  the  greater  Barons  were  to  be  feveraliy  fummoned  to  Parliament,   and  the  leffer   in   general,  by   which  means  thefe 
laft  were  excluded  from  fitting  in  Parliament  fingly  and  in  Peifon  j  but  however  the  being  fummoned  in  General,  gave  them  a  Right  ti  do  this  as  a  Ccmmu- 
11  ty,  and  by  Reprefenutiou  ;  and  as  thefe  lefler  Barons  were  co-ordinate  in  Rank,   the  Right  of  reprefenting  them  naturally  devolved  on  fuch  of  their  Bcdy  as 
tlie  r  -it  conferred  it  on.  The  Perionr  fo  chofen,  were  called  from  the  Tenure  of  their  Lands,  and  from  their  reprefenting  the  refpective  Counties  for  which  they 
ferved  Knights  of  the  Shire.     Th-fe  were  1 1  be  chofen  at  the  County  Courts,  where  none  but  the  immediate  Tenants  of  the   Crown  (the  lelTer  Barons)  came, 
and  none  other  had  Votes  till  b)  the  eighth  of  Henry  VI,  all  Free-holders  of  forty  Shillings  per  Annum  had  a  Right  to  Vote  at  the  Election  of  Knights  of  tie 
I    ire.     Thus  we  find  both  before  and  after  the  Conqueft  all  Proprietor's  of  Lmd  had  a  Share  in  the  Legiflature 
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III.  The  Authority  of  the  Wittena- 
Gemot,  and  the  Affairs  there  de- 
hated. 


THERE  is  no  treating  this  Subject  with  any  clear- 
nefs,  without  examining  three  Queftions,  which  are 
as  warmly  controverted  as  the  former. 

I.  In  whom  was  lodged  the  Legiflative  Power  ?  Whe- 
ther in  the  King,  in  the  great  Council,  or  in  both  toge- 
ther ? 

II.  Whether  the  King  had  a  Power  to  tax  the  Peo- 
ple without  the  Confent  of  the  Wittena-Gemot  ? 

III.  Whether  the  General  AlTembly  had  a  Right  to 
elect  and  depofe  the  Kings  ? 

Thev  who  moft  ftretch  the  Prerogative  Royal,  pre- 
tend, the  Legiflative  Power  was  wholly  lodg'd  in  the  King. 
In  proof  whereof,  they  urge  the  Terms  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Saxon  Kings  in  their  Laws,  by  which  they  feem  to 
declare  them felves  the  fole  Enactors,  without  giving  room 
to  believe  the  General  AlTembly  had  any  hand  in  the  mat- 
ter. To  this  it  is  anfwered,  Though  there  is  no  mention 
in  thefe  Laws  of  the  Confent  of  the  great  Council,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  their  Concurrence  v/as  not  necefTary  ;  no 
more  than  it  can  be  inferred  at  this  day  from  our  faying 
the  Statutes  of  King  Charles  I,  or  of  King  Charles  II, 
that  thefe  Statutes  were  enacted  without  the  Confent  and 
Authority  of  Parliament.  If  we  were  literally  to  under- 
ftand  all  the  Expreflions  ufed  in  fpeaking  of,  and  to  the 
King,  we  fhould  doubtlefs  afcribe  greater  Power  to  him 
than  he  is  actually  inverted  with.  But  to  give  more  di- 
reil  Proofs,  that  the  Authority  of  the  JVittena-Gemot  was 
necefTary  in  making  new  Laws,  feveral  Teftimonies  are 
produced,  fhewing  that  the  Kings  ailed  nothing  in  this 
refpect  without  the  Confent  of  the  Eftates.  Among  the 
many  that  are  alledgcd,  I  fhall  only  chufe  a  few,  and 
infert  the  fubftance  of  them. 

In  the  title  of  the  Weft-Saxon  Laws  publilhed  by  King 
fiur,  it  is  fiid,  They  were  made  with  the  Advice  and 
Confent  of  the  Bifhops,  Great  Men,  Earls,  Wife-men, 
Seniors,  and  People  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 

Egbert  fays  in  one  of  his  Charter: ;  /Egbert,  King  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  with  thePermiJJion  and  Confent  ( I )  of  our  whole 
Nation,  and  unanimous  Advice  of  all  the  Great  .'■/.  n,  Sec. 

But  feeing  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  is  a  Charter  and 
not  a  Law,  the  teftimony  of  King  Alfred  is  alledged, 
who,  in  the  Title  of  his  Laws,  fpeaking  as  if  he  acted 
by  his  fole  Authority,  concludes  with  thefe  Words ;  / 
Alfred,  King  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  Jheived  thefe  Laws  to 
my  Wife-men,  and  The\  faid,  they  all  lik'd,  or,  were 
pleas'd,  they  fhould  be  obferved. 

At  the  end  of  Athenian's  Laws  we  have  thefe  Words : 
All  thefe  things  were  confirmed  and  ordained  by  a  General- 
Affembly,  or  Synod,  held  at  Grattly,  at  which  was  prcfint 
Orchbijhop  Elfin,  with  all  the  great  Men  King  Athelftan 
could  affemble. 

The  Title  of  fomc  other  Laws  made  by  this  King  runs 
in  this  manner  :  Thefe  are  the  Laws  that  were  injlituted 
by  the  Wife-men  at  Exeter. 

Much  the  fame  Expreflion  is  prefixed  before  the  Laws 
of  Edgar,  and  E the /red  II. 

In  a  Charter  of  Canute  the  Great,  we  have  thefe  Words : 
/  Canute,  King  of  the  whole  If  and  of  Albion,  and  many 
other  Nations,  by  the  Advice  and  Decree  of  the  Archbijhops, 
Bijlnps,  Abbots,  Earls,  and  all  my  other  faithful  Subjecls, 
have  ordain' d,  &c.  This  Authority  is  of  the  greater  force, 
as  Canute,  afcending  the  Throne  by  right  of  Conqueft, 
would  not  probably  have  fought  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Eftates,    had  he  not  found  it  cuftomary  fo  to  do. 

In  a  word,  it  is  pretended,  if  fome  of  the  Kings  exprefs 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  induce  one  to  believe 
they  acted  by  their  fole  Authority  in  the  Promulgation  of 
the  Laws,  their  Words  arc  not  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 
Senfe.  The  reafon  is,  thefe  Expreflions  are  explained 
and  limited  by  thofe  of  fome  other  Kings,  who  own'd, 
they  acted  in  concert  with  the  Wittena-Gemot.  Now 
there  is  no  likelihood,  Sovereign  Princes  would  ever  ac- 
knowledge their  Power  to  be  limited,  if  it  was  not  fo  in 
reality.  If  any  one  will  inlift  upon  this  fort  of  Exprefli- 
ons, which  feem  to  imply  that  the  Kings  make  Laws 
without  the  Confent  and  Approbation  of  Parliament,  it 
may  by  the  fame  method  be  proved,  that  the  King  at  this 
very  day  is  invefted  with  an  abfolute  Power  in  this  re- 
JpecL      And  indeed,   in  fome  certain  Acts,  which  are  pre- 


fented  to  him  by  the  Parliament,  he  fays,  that  he  wills  and 
requires,  though  it  is  well  known,  his  Will  would  be  of 
no  force,  unlefs  preceded  by  the  Confent  of  the  two 
Houfes. 

The  fame  Reafonings  and  Reflections  occur  with  regard  IT.  fl-»>2 
to  the  fecond  Queftion,  or  the  Impofition  of  Taxes.     If  r"x"' 
the  Saxon  Kings  feem  in  fome  Pailagcs  to  levy  Taxes  by 
their  own  Authority,   we  are  to  underftand  it  was  not  till 
after  the  previous  Confent  of  the  Eftates,  as  we  find  upon 
other  Occafions. 

I  fhall  not  infift  here  on  the  third  Qiieftion,  concern- 
ing the  electing  and  depofing  of  the  Kings,  becaufe  I  in- 
tend to  treat  of  thefe  Points  under  the  Article  of  the  Suc*- 
ceflion. 

IV.  The  Authority  of  the  Wittena- 
Gemot  in  Ecclejiaflical  Matters. 

BEFORE  the  Anglo-Saxons  embraced  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  one  of  their  fundamental  Maxims  (afcribed 
alfo  by  Tacitus  to  the  antient  Germans)  was,  that  all  im- 
portant Affairs  relating  to  the  whole  Nation,  were  brought 
to  the  General-Aflembly,  where  they  were  debated  in 
common,  that  they  might  be  fettled  with  the  unanimous 
confent  of  all  that  had  a  Right  to  vote.  'Tis  no  wonder 
therefore  that  Religious  Affairs  were  regulated  in  the  U  it- 
tena-Gemots,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  fince  they  are 
of  the  greateft  importance  to  Mankind.  Accordingly, 
Edwin  King  of  Northumberland,  being  defirous,  after  his 
Converfton,  to  eftablifh  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  his  Do- 
minions, did  not  undertake  it  till  he  had  confulted  his 
Wife-men,  that  is,  his  Wittena-Gemot,  as  Bede  relates  it. 
The  Maxim,  that  no  Laws  are  binding  but  what  the 
whole  Nation  has  confented  to,  has  all  along  been  looked 
upon  in  England  as  the  Foundation  of  Liberty,  and  the 
Bads  of  Government. 

Ecclefiaftical  Affairs  may  be  ranked  in  two  Gaffes. 
Firft,  fuch  as  relate  to  the  Clergy  alone,  as  making  a  di- 
ftinct  Body  from  the  Laitv.  Thefe  were  left,  as  they 
now  are,  to  the  fole  management  of  theEcclefi.ifticks,  who 
held  their  Councils  or  Synods,  where  the  Laity  had  no- 
thing to  do.  Secondly,  fuch  as  concerned  the  Body  of  the 
People,  as  Chriftians.  Thefe  were  regulated  in  the  mixt 
Councils,  confiding  of  the  chief  Men  of  the  Clergy  and 
the  Nobility.  Herein,  the  Rules  of  Equity  were  perfectly 
followed.  It  was  not  thought  juft  to  enact  civil  Laws, 
that  were  obligatory  to  the  Clergy  as  Members  of  the 
State,  without  their  concurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  deemed  unreafonable,  that  the  Clergy  fhould  have  a 
power  of  makingEcclcfiaftic.il  Laws  that  were  binding  to 
the  Laity,  as  Chriftians,  without  the  Confent  of  the  Wit- 
tena-Gemot, or  Representative  of  the  Nation.  Thus,  in 
both  thefe  refpects,  the  fame  Principles  were  followed, 
namely,  that  no  Man  was  bound  by  any  Laws,  to  which 
he  had  not  given  his  Confent,  either  by  himfelt  or  his  Re- 
prefentative.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Wittena-Gemots  were  witton- 
for  the  moft  part  mixt  Affemblies,  where  all  important  Gemot  tow 
Affairs,  as  wcii  Ecclefiaftical  as  Civil,  were  treated,  and  ?  ™y' '  * 
that  thefe  Affemblies  had  no  lefs  Authority  in  Spirituals' 
than  in  Temporals. 

To  be  convine'd  of  this,  we  need  only  caft  an  eve  on  Proofs  cfiu 
the  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  where  we  find  a  perpetual 
mixture  of  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil  Matters.  I  fhall  pro- 
duce a  few  inftances,  which  feem  to  be  inconteftable.  In 
the  Year  673,  a  Council  was  convened,  where  Theodore 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  prefided,  and  ten  Canons  of  the 
ancient  general  Councils  were  aflented  to,  as  hath  been  re- 
lated in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  that  time.  But  this 
AiTembly  was  not  purely  an  Ecclefiaftical  Synod  ;  for  be- 
fidesthe  Bifhops,  all  the  Kings  and  great  Men  of  England 
were  prefent,  as  an  Hiftorian  relates  it.  And  therefore  M-  we(t» 
'twas  a  mixt  Council,  a  my  eel  Synod,  a  real  JP'ittcr.a-Gemot. 
We  muft  take  care  not  to  be  led  into  error  by  the  Words 
Council  or  Synod,  which  at  prefent  denote  an  AfTembly 
of  Ecclefiafticks ;  whereas  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
thefe  Terms  were  not  undcrftood  in  fo  limited  a  Senfe,  but 
ferved  to  exprefs  all  forts  of  great  Affemblies,  Whoever 
carefully  examines  the  nature  of  thefe  antient  AfTcmblies, 
which  by  Hiftorians  are  called  Councils,  he  will  find, 
they  were  mixt  Conventions ;  fincc  they  were  fubferibed, 
approved,  and  aflented  to,  by  the  Kings,  Princes,  and  great 
Men  there  prefent.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  an 
AfTembly  was  held,  where  the  Articles  of  a  Treaty  were 
fettled  between  that  Prince  and  Guthurm,  to  whom  Alfred 
had  given  Eafl-Angha,  a  State  Affair,  if  ever  there  was 
any.  And  yet,  in  this  very  AfTembly  were  enacted  fe- 
veral Ecclefiaftical  Laws,  which  in  the  Preamble  are  called 
Senatus  Confulta,  becaufe  made  by  the  Witan,  that  is,  by 
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the  great  Men  of  JVcffex  and  Ea/l-Anglia.  Among  thefe 
Law;,,  befides  feveral  that  were  purely  political,  there  arc 
fome  with  thefe  titles,  Of  ApnjlatcSi,  Of  the  Punijhment  of 
Juch  as  are  in  Orders,  Of  but /Is,  Of  Fajh,  &c.  From 
whence  it  is  manifeft,  thefe  Political  AiTemblies  made  Laws 
concerning  Religion.  An  Hiftorian  fays,  King  Athcljlan 
convened  a  Council,  in  which  many  Laws  both  Ecelch- 
aftical  and  Civil  were  enacted  :  Confcquently  this  was  not 
an  Afiembly  of  Churchmen,  fince  it  was  never  pretended, 
the  Clergy  had  a  power  to  make  Secular  Laws. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  i*  fhewn  by  feveral  inftanccs, 
that  the  Wittena-Gemot  elected  and  deprived  the  Bifhops. 
Wilfrid Bifliop  of  Tori,  whom  I  have  had  frequent  occafion 
to  mention,  was  elected  by  the  two  Kings  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  General  Council  of  that  Kingdom,  as 
the  Author  of  his  Life  relates.  Erhenwald  Biihop  of  Lon- 
domxas  elected  with  the  Confent  of  King  Sebba  and  the 


they  became  mafters  of,  but  very  few  Britons,  who  were 
looked  upon  but  as  lb  many  Slaves.  As  therefore  the  An- 
glo-Saxons can't  be  (aid  to  lafe  their  Rights  by  making 
Cctnquefte,  they  are  to  be  confidered  upon  the  fame  foot  as 
in  (ill-many,  that  is,  as  a  lice  People  under  the  conduct  of 
a  Head  or  Chief,   whufe  power  w.is  limited  by  Law. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  England,  as  in  all  other 
Kingdoms,  the  Royal  Authority  by  decree,  exceeded  the 
Bounds  at  firft  prescribed.  But,  the  Hiflory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  being  very  imperfect,  there  is  no  givin 
Account  of  this  matter.  I  inuft  therefore  content  -  \  If 
with  mowing  in  general  fome  of  the  chief  Prerogatives 
enjoyed  by  the.  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  during  their  Dominion, 
which  lafted  above  600  Years,  withoue  being  able  f<>  much 
as  to  obferve  the  alterations  that  may  have  been  in  thisre- 
ipedl  in  fo  long  an  Interval, 

One  of  the  molt  confidcrablc  of  the  King's  Prerogatives  Th  Km£* 


Advice  of  all  the  People.     Wuljlan  was  made   Bifhop  of     was  the  Power  of  appointing  the  Earls,  Vifcounts,  Judges,  '"' 
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IVorcijhr  in  Cur'ni,  that  is,  in  the  great  Afiembly,  which 
was  called  the  Court,  or  the  King's  Court,  lngulplms, 
Abbot  of  Croyhmd  fpeakfi  in  this  manner  of  the  Elections 
of  the  Bifliops  and  Abbots  :  For  many  Years,  there  was  no 
Eleflion  abflutely  free  and  canonical :  But  all  Eccleftajlii.al 
Dignities  lucre  conferred  by  the  King's  Court,  according  to 
their  good  pleafure  (1). 

As  the  Hiitcna-Gemot  was  concerned  in  the  Election,  fo 
was  it  alfo  in  the  Deprivation  of  Bifliops.  Of  which  I 
fhall  give  the  following  inftances.  Brithelm,  Biihop  of 
Dorchcjlcr,  being  promoted  to  t lie  See  of  Canterbury,  Ed- 
gar, who  had  a  mind  Dunjlan  fhould  be  Archbifhop, 
caufed  Brithelm  to  lie  fent  back  to  his  former  Biflioprick. 
How  this  was  done  we  are  informed  by  Osbern  the  Monk, 
who  wrote  the  Life  of  Dunjlan  :  Within  a  few  days  after 
Brithelm  was  made  Archbifhop,  not  thinking  himfelf fit  for  fo 
gi  eat  a  charge,  he  departed  to  the  Church  he  had  lately  left, 
LWalling-  by  the  Command  of the  King  and  People.  Another  Hiftorian 
relates  this  matter  in  the  manner  following:  Edgar  made 
Brithelm  defend  the  fame  way  he  was  raijed:  For  a  Council 
being  convened  for  this  very  purpofe,  he  objeclcd  feveral  Articles 
again  Brithelm,  and  by  the  Order  and  Confent  of  his  Ba- 
rons, fent  him  back  to  the  Cure  of  Ms  former  Church  of  Dor- 
chefter.  Brithelm  therefore  was  both  elected  and  deprived 
by  the  Authority  of  the  Wittena-Gemot.  In  the  Reign  of 
Edward  the  Confejfor,  Robert  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
was  removed  from  his  See  bv  a  Decree  of  the  Wittena-Ge- 
mot, and  Siigand,  being elected  in  his  place,  the  papal  pow- 
er could  neither  procure  this  Election  to  be  annulled,  as 
long  as  the  Dominion  of  the  Saxons  biffed,  nor  prevent 
the  Englijh  from  acknowledging  Stigand  as  lawful  Arch- 
bifhop, tho'  fufpended  by  the  Pope. 

Thefe  Infhinces  fhow,  the  IVitfena-Gemct,  or  Mycel-Sy- 
nod  was  an  Eccleliaftical  and  Political  Affembly  at  the 
fame  time,  and  that  all  Affairs  relating  to  the  Church  and 
State  were  indifferently  treated  there.  'Twasnottill  long 
after,  when  the  Papal  Authority  was  grown  to  a  great 
height,  under  the  Norman  and  Angevin  Kings,  that  the 
Clergy  claimed  the  Privilege  of  debating  apart  all  matters 
any  ways  relating  to  Religion,  in  Ecclefiaftical  Aflembiies 
©r  Synods. 

It  is  time  now  to  fpeak  of  the  King  in  particular,  his 
Prerogatives,  Revenues,  and  Succeffion  to  the  Crown. 


Of  the  KIN  G. 

I  Have  already  obferved  in  another  place,  that  the  Saxon 
Government  in  Germany  was  Arijtocratical,  and  that 
they  had  only  a  General  who  commanded  their  Armies  in 
time  of  War.  The  Saxon  Leaders  themfelves  erected 
their  feveral  Conquefts  in  Great-Britain  into  Kingdoms, 
and  affumed  the  title  of  King.  But  with  this  new  title, 
thev  were  however  confidered  at  firft  by  their  Subjects  upon 
the  fame  foot  only  with  their  Governors  in  Germain; 
■whole  power  was  far  from  being  Defpotical.  Neverthelefs, 
fome  pretend,  the  right  of  Conqueii  gave  thefe  firft  Kings 
an  unlimited  power,  from  whence  it  would  follow,  that 
the  Privileges  of  the  EngliJhSub]e£is  were  either  Conceffi- 
ons  of  the  Kings,  or  Ufurpations  of  the  People.  This 
Argument,  drawn  from  the  right  of  Conqueft,  might  have 
fome  weight  if  the  Privileges  of  the  Britons,  who  were 
fubdued,  was  the  point  in  queftion.  But  the  Bufinefs  in 
hand  is  the  Privileges  of  the  Saxons  or  Englijh,  who  were 
themfelves  the  Conquerors,  and  over  whom  Conqueft  gave 
no  power  to  their  Kings.  I  fay,  we  are  to  conlider  here 
the  Saxons   only,    fince   there  remained  in  the  Country 
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and  other  Officers  as  well  Civil  as  Military.  Some  how- 
ever affert,  that  the  military  Poll  of  the  Dukes  or  Holds 
of  each  County  was  conferred  by  the  Shire-Gemot.  Very 
probably,  it  was  in  the  King's  power  to  change  thele 
Officers  according  to  his  pleafure,  ot  which  we  most  with 
feveral  inftances  in  Hiftory.  But  after  all,  it  can't  be  po- 
fitivcly  affirmed  ;  becaufe  when  fuch  an  Officer  is  found 
to  be  turned  out  by  the  King,  it  does  not  neceflarily  fol- 
low, it  was  done  without  the  Confent  or  previous  Sentence 
of  the  Wittena-Gemot  [2). 

Another  great  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,   was  that  the        *• 
Laws  made  in  the  Wittena-Gemot  were  of  no  force  without 
the  Allent  of  the  King,   to  whom  was  committed  the  Ex- 
ecutive Power. 

The  King  had  alfo  power  to  pardon  Malefactors.  But 
as  Offences  may  be  confidered  in  a  double  view,  namely, 
as  they  concern  tiie  publick,  or  as  being  prejudicial  to  fome 
private  Perfon,  the  King  could  only  pardon  them  in  the 
firft  refpeci.  The  King's  pardon  prevented  not  the  offend 
ed  Party  from  demanding  fatisfaction  tor  the  wr<  :.".  he 
had  received.  This  fatisfaction  was  called  in  Saxon,  li  i 
geld,  that  is,  a  Raparation,  made  to  the  injured  psrty  or 
his  friends  and  relations.  Hence  doubtiefs  came  the  Cuf- 
torn  in  England  at  this  day,  of  the  Wife's  or  Son's  appeal-: 
ing  in  cafes  of  Murders.  For  the  fame  reafon  alfo  this 
Claufe  is  ufually  inferted  in  Pardons  :  ha  tauten  utjiet  redo 
in  curia  nojlrd,  ft  quis  verfus  enm  loqui  voluerit. 

The  power  of  coining  Money  was  another  of  the  ** 
King's  Prerogatives,  which  he  could  grant  bv  Charter  to 
whom  he  pleated,  as  we  find  feveral  cf  the  Saxon  Kings 
granted  the  fame  to  the  two  Archbifhops  and  pt!  e  . 
But  the  King  had  not  the  power  of  enhancing  or  de- 
bafing  the  Coin.  The  AJirrcr  offiyiia  recites  it  as 
an  old  Law,  that  the  King  could  not  change  the  Money, 
or  make  other  Coin  than  oi  Silver,  without  the  Confent 
of  all  die  Counties. 

It  is  uncertain,  whether  it  was  abfolutelv  in  the  Power 
of  the  Saxon  Kings,  to  make  War  or  Peace,   without  the 
Confent  of  the  Mittena-Gcmc!.      It   is  true,   indeed,    the 
Power  of  making  War  was,  ns  it  is  now,  of  little  conj 
quence  ;  fince  the  King  not  being  able   to    caife   M 
without  the  Confent  cf  the  Eftates,  could  not  bear  the 
expence,  if  his  Subjects  refufed  to  affift  him.      But 
making  Peace,  the  cafe  is  quite  different,  fince  on  a      od 
or  bad  feace,  depends  the  welfare  of  a  whole  Kil 
as- hath  been  too  often  ex  per iene'd.     And  therefore,   thefe 
two  Prerogatives,   which   are  commonly  joined 
widely  differ  in  their  Conlequences.     It   Des  in  the    Pe  - 
pie's  Breaft  to  contribute  to  the  Wars  the  King  is  ;>' 
to  undertake  ol  his  own  accord,  and,  bv  refufn 
Concurrence,  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevenl   tie  mif- 
chiefs   that  an  unjuft  or  unneceffary  War  may  occ  i  • 
But  how  fhall  they  hinder  theeftcctsof  a  pernicious  Peace, 
concluded  without  their  Knowledge? 

The  King's  Revenue  were  of  three  forts.     The  firfi  TbcKTrg's 
confiftedin  certain  things,  furnifhed  him  by  the  State,  for  R''-'-"'-Jf'- 
the  maintenance  of  his  Houthold,  as  Corn,  Hav,   l 
and  the  like,  which  were  ufually  paid  in  kind.     The  fe- 
cond   Branch  was   the  produce  of  certain  Demefnes  or 
Lands  annexed  to  the  Crown,  and  defigned   to  ferve  for 
publick  Ufes,   it  not  being   in  the  power  of  the  Kins  10 
grant  any  part  of  tiiem,   not  even  to  the  Church,   u  Kn- 
out the  Confent  of  the  Eftates.     Hence  it  is  that  we  rind 
the  antient  Charters  of  the  Saxon  Kings  to  the  Churches 
or  Monafteries,  confirmed  by  the  principal  Members  of 
the  General  Afiembly,  who   ligned   them  in  this  man- 
ner.    /.  A have  fubferib' d,  confirm'  .  1  rro- 

borated,  or  other  the  like  Expreffions.    It  cannot  be  doubted" 


(1)  After  which  the  Pcrfon  fo  elected  being  fiifl  confecratcd,  the  King  inverted  him  with  the  Temporalities,  by  the  Delivery  Bacilli  miA-.r.uli,  as  you 
may  fee  in  the  fame  Author. 

(2)  As  the  Earls  in  thofe  Days  held  their  Earldoms  of  the  Community  and  not  of  the  King,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  were  both  made  and  turned  out 
with  the  Confent  of  the  Great  Council.  But  as  a  Body  Politick  rannot  act  it  felf,  when  any  particular  Act  is  to  b  done,  the  Execution  thereof  naturally 
devolves  on  the  King  as  Lord  ..r  Head  of  the  ereat  Seignory  of  the  Kingdom.  And  therefore  when  he  is  Cud  to  nu»t  or  put  out  an  Earl,  the  AlTent  of  the 
tVitiena-Gtmit  is  always  to  be  fuppofed.     For  Fiwl.il  Earl;  (and  all  were  lo  in  thofe  Days)  could  not  be  made  without  the  Cenlitit  ol"  ths  P^eri- 
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W  this  Branch  of  the  King's  Revenue  was  applied  to  pub- 
lick  Ufes,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  fo  late  as  the  end 
of  the  XlVth  Century,  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  II,  the 
Parliament  order'd,  that  for  the  future  the  Revenues  of  the 
King's  Demefnes  ihould  go  towards  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  Wars  he  fhould  be  engaged  in.  The  third  Branch 
confifted,  as  at  this  day,  of  certain  Taxes  or  Imports, 
which  were  laid  from  time  to  time  on  the  People  up- 
on urgent  occafions,  by  the  Authority  of  the  Wittena- 
Gemot. 

We  don't  find,  during  the  Heptarchy,  the  Kings  af- 
fected any  fwelling  Titles,  as  fome  did  afterwards.  They 
were  all  contented  with  the  Title  of  King  of  their  refpec- 
tive  Kingdoms  ;  and  the  Prince  who  was  elected  Monarch 


the  three,  is  more  difficult  than  to  combat  the  other  two. 
This  difficulty  arifes  from  our  imperfect  Knowledge  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  perhaps  from  their  not 
proceeding  regularly  themfelves  in  this  matter.  The  Ar- 
guments ufed  by  each  Party  in  defence  of  his  own,  and 
againft  the  Opinions  of  his  Adverfaries,  are  as  follows. 

The  firft  fay,  we  need  only   run  over  the  Hiftory  of  Proof  of  the 
the  Heptarchy,  to  be  convinced  that  in  each  of  the  feven  Cr™"r' 
Kingdoms,  the  Crown  remained  in  the  Family  of  the  firft  f^r~. 
Kings,  as  long  as  there  were  any  Male   Heirs  in  being. 
And  that  after  the  Union  of  the  feven  Kingdoms,  there 
was  no  alteration  in  this  refpect,   the  Race  of  Egbert  fit- 
ting on  the  Throne  down  to  Edward  the  Confeffor.      'Tis 
true  indeed  the  Danijli  Kings  are  to  be  excepted  :  but  as 


Inr  Corona- 
l's n    :  the 


did  not^magine  he  had  a  Right  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  they  intruded  themfelves  by  force  of  Arms,  nothing  can 
upon  that  account.  Egbert  himfelf,  after  acquiring  the  be  inferred  from  thence  againft  the  Crown's  being  Here- 
Sovereignty  of  the  Seven  Kingdoms,  made  no  Alteration  in  tiitary. 

his  ufual  Title  of  King  of  the  Weft-Saxons.  Atheljlan  They  who  believe  the  Crown  was  Elective,  ground  pmftbat 
was  the  firft  that  ftikd  himfelf,  Imperator.  Edmund  wai  their  Opinion  upon  the  fame  Hiftory,  by  fhowing  that  »  ™^_ 
fatisfied  with,  Reilor  U  Gubernator  Angliec.  Edgar  called  the  Lineal  Succeffion  from  Father  to  Son  was  not  always 
liimfelf,  King  of  the  inhale  IJknd  of  Albion.  Canute  the  preferved.  And  indeed,  they  demonftrate,  by  undeniable 
Great  affirmed  the  Title  of  King  of  Albion  and  many  other  Proofs,  that  the  King's  Brother  often  fucceeded  before 
Nations  Some  aft'efted  a  Greek  Title,  as  Edgar,  who  the  King's  Sons,  and  diftant  Branches  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
ftiled  himfelf,  Tonus  Anglia  Bafileus.  mily  were  preferred  before  the  neareft  ;  whence  they  con- 
As  for  the'  Coronation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  there  elude,  this  was  occailoned  by  the  right  of  Election  re- 
was  no  time  fixed  for  this  Ceremony,  cither  during  the  fiding  in  the  People.  They  further  add,  that  although  the 
Heptarchy,  or  after  the  Union  of  the  Seven  Kingdoms.  Son  fucceeded  the  Father,  fometimes  even  for  feveral  Ge- 
Each  was'crowned  when  he  thought  it  moft  convenient,  nerations,  it  does  not  neceffarily  follow,  that  the  Crown 
Before  Egbert,  the  Kinjs  of  Kent  were  crowned  by  the  was  Hereditary  ;  as  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany  can't 
Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  :  The  Kings  of  Northumber-  be  faid  to  be  fo,  though  it  has  now  continued  two  hundred 
land  by  the  Archbifhops  of  York  ;  and  the  reft  commonly  and  fifty  years  in  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria.  To  fupport  their 
by  the  Bifhop  of  their  Capital.  After  Egbert  united  the  Opinion  concerning  the  Right  of  Eleftion,  they  alledge 
Heptarchy  or  at  leaft  four  of  the  Kingdoms  into  one,  feveral  Paffages  of  the  Hiftonans,  who,  fpeaking  of  the 
the  Archb'ifliop  of  Canterbury  claimed  the  Privilege  of  Kings  that  fucceeded  their  Fathers,  ufe  this  Expreffion, 
crownin-  the  Kings  ;  but  this  pretenfion  was  founded  eleBus  ejl  in  Regem,  He  was  defied  King. 
only  on°a  Cuftom,°  which,  tho'  ufual,  was  not  however 
neceftary.  And  indeed  we  find,  after  the  Union,  feveral 
Kings  were  crowned  by  the  Archbifhops  of  York,  or  even 
by  other  Bifhops.  Some  fay,  Harold  put  the  Crown  on 
his  own  head  himfelf.  Sweyn,  the  firft  Damjh  King,  was 
not  crowned  at  all,  and  yet  was  owned  for  King.  Edgar 
reigned  feveral  years  in  Weffex  before  he  was  folemnly 
crowned.  Edward  the  Confeffor 's  Coronation  was  not  per- 
formed till  fix   Months  after  he  was  proclaimed.      This 


To  this  the  others  reply,  That  indeed  upon  certain  Anpuiv. 
occafions,  Fraud  and  Violence  took  place:  But  however, 
the  Lineal  Succeffion,  tho'  broken  for  fome  time,  preferved 
its  Rights,  fince  quickly  after  we  find  things  were  reftored 
to  their  former  State.  I  think  it  needlefs  to  produce  the 
Inftances  alledged  by  both  Parties.  Befides  their  having 
been  related  in  the  Hiftory,  the  Reader  may  eafily  refrefh 
his  Memory  by  carting  his  Eye  on  the  Genealogical  Ta- 
bles of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  where  the  Order  of  the  Suc- 


neglect  is  a  clear   Evidence  this  Ceremony  was  not  then     ceffion  is  fet  down.     As  for  the  Expreffion  of  the  Hifto- 


deemed  abfoluteiy  neceftary.  And  therefore  they  who 
date  the  beginnings  of  the  Reigns  from  the  Coronation- 
days,  only  breed  confufion  in  Chronology,  from  a  miftaken 
nicety.  This  way  of  reckoning  is  fo  much  the  more 
liable  to  Error,  as  there  were  feveral  Kings  who  repeated 
the  Solemnity  of  their  Coronation  feveral  times ;  for  in- 
stance, Cerdic  firft  King  of  Weffex.  This  Ceremony  was 
not  at  firft  performed  in  a  Church,  but  in  the  open  Air. 
Thus   it    is  exprefly  faid  by  the   I  iftonans,  that  . 


frrm  of  the 
Crown- 


Three  Opi- 
nions c  •'.- 
terning  tis 

ituc.ijft-n. 


rians,  Hi  was  eletled,  they  fay,  thefe  Words  are  to  be 
found  only  in  Authors  who  wrote  long  after,  and  made 
ufe  of  them  without  confidering  the  Confequences,  as  not 
treating  exprefly  of  this  matter.  Befides,  'tis  pretended, 
thefe  Authors  have  not  rightly  tranflated  the  original 
Terms  in  the  Saxon  Annals,  Feng  to  Rice,  which  properly 
fignify  Regnum  capejffit,  he  took  upon  him  the  Kingdom. 

They  who  are  of  the  third  Opinion,  alledge  againft  the  That  the 
firft,   that  the  Crown  was  not  tfierefore  Hereditary,  be-   cf™?f%' 
Edmund    and    Edred  were  crowned    in    an   open     caufe  it  continued  long  in  one  Family,  as  appears  from  the  ^g  g^ 

•V,,    '    ,     <  example  of  the  Houfe  of  Aitftria.     To  the  fecond  they 

rl.ice  (i.)  ,  i  •   n     i         ,-  i     <"■  i      n       .-        ' 

As  for  the  Form  of  the  Crown,  it  was  not  over-cu-  object,  that  after  proving  the  Lrown  not  to  be  Hereditary, 
rious  at  leaft  it  was  not  uniform,  as  may  be  feen  from  their  Inference,  that  it  was  therefore  Elective,  is  notjuft, 
many  Impreflions  of  Heads  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  given  us  for  there  is  another  way,  which  excluded  the  other  two, 
by  Camden  and  Spelman  ( z ).  Some  have  only  a  Diadem  of  namely,  the  Kings  difpos'd  of  the  Crown  as  they  thought 
Pearls      Others  a  Coronet  with  fix  Rays  or  Points,  with     fit.     To  confirm  their  Opinion,  they  alledge  the  example 

of  France,  where  they  pretend,  the  Kings,  even  as  low 
down  as  fome  of  the  fecond  Race  (4),  enjoyed  the  Privi- 
lege of  difpofing  of  their  Dominions,  which  occafioned  the 
fo  frequent  divifion  of  that  Kingdom.  For,  fay  they,  had 
it  been  the  eldeft  Son's  Right  always  to  fucceed  his  Father, 
'tis  inconceivable  that  the  younger  Brothers  fhould  fo 
frequently  rife  in  Arms  to  compel  their  elder  to  fhare  the 
tO  the  C  R  0  IV  M  Kingdom  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  obferve, 
if  the  Crown  of  France  had  been  Elective,  'tis  not  likely 
the  French  would  have  always  elected  as  many  Sovereigns, 
as  the  former  Kings  had  left  Sons.  From  all  which  they 
conclude,  that  the  frequent  Partitions  during  the  firft  and 
fecond  Race,  were  folely  owing  to  the  teftamentary  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Kings.  Agreeable  to  this,  is,  what  Mezerai 
fays,  fpeaking  of  Aribert  King  Dagcbert's  Brother.  His 
words  are  :  But  as  Aribert  was  young,  and  the  King  his 
Father  perhaps  had  lift  him  no  Part  of  the  Kingdom  in  his 
Will,  it  was  to  no  purpofe  that  Bernulph,  his  Mother's  Bro- 
ther, endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Neuftrians  to  rife  in  his 


Flower  dc  Luces  between,  or  Pearls  upon  them.  Edward 
the  Confeffor  has  an  Imperial  Crown.  This  variety  (hows, 
that  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  there  was  not 
then  any.  fettled  Form  for  the  Crowns,  but  that  each 
Prince  pieafed  his  own  fancy  ( 3 ). 


The  S  U  c  c  f  s  s  1  o  N 
in  the  Time  of 
Saxon  s . 


the    Anglo- 


THERE 
■*-    Sublet. 


are  three  different  Opinions  upon  this 
The  firft  is,  that  the  Crown  was  all  along 
Hereditary,  as  well  during  the  Heptarchy  as  afterwards. 
The  fecond,  that  the  Crown  was  always  Elective,  and  in 
the  difpofal  of  the  People  ;  fo  that,  although  the  Son  fuo 
<  ceded  the    Father,  it  was  however  by  Election 


The 


the  Crown  was  neither  Hereditary  nor  Elec-  favour.     This  Cuftom  cftablifhed  among  the  French  from 

tive  'but  the  Kings  had  power  to  srive  it  by  Will  to  any  the  beginning  of  their  Monarchy,  as  it  is  pretended  to  be 

one 'of  their  Sons  nr  Relations,  whom  they  thought  moft  proved,  is  doubtlefs  a  ftrong  Prefumption  that  the  Anglo- 

worthy.     But  how  confidently  foever  each  afierts  his  O-  Saxons  did  the  like,  feeing  they  Jived  at  the  fame  time, 
pinio 


/'it  is  eafily  perceived  that  to  eftablifh  anyone  of*   and  came,  as  well  as  the  Francs,  from  Germany,  in  the  fame 


(i)  They  were  crowned  in  the  Market-Place  of  Kingflonufon  Thaws, 
(2)   Thefe  Impreflions  woe  taken  from  old  Sax.n  Cows. 


as  Fiction  in  them  who  will  needs  have  it  that  Alfred  wis  crowned   with    a  Crown  wrought,  with  Fktuer  de  Lutes,  becaufe 
''  own  was  kept  among  the  Regalia  at  Wcfiminfitr  before  our  late  Civil  Wars.     (See  Note  (9)  p.  95.)     The  InUriprion,  /' 
iv  on  the  Box  wherein  it  w»s  kept  by  fome  Monk  of  After-Times,  to  give  the  greater  A;r  of  Antiquity  to  the  Crown. 


fuch  a  C 


[4)  The  Crown  of  Trance  has  been  enjoyed  by  three  Royal  Families :  Firft, 
Kings  ■  3<.cciiL  the  Carolinians  from  Charles  Murttlho  Lemi  V,  fourteen  Kinjs 


p.  9  5')     The  Inkriprion,  Httc  cjl,  &c.  being  in  allpro- 
)f  Antiquity  to  the  Crown. 
Firft,  the  Meroiijns,  bet-un  by  Pharamottdy  and  ended  in  Childcrie  IN,  twenty  one. 


Third,  begun  m  Hu^h  Cafutt  of  wliich  there  have  been  thirty  one  Kings. 

Century. 


A  Diflertacion  on  the  Government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 


>S9 


jin'ruer. 


^nether 
Proof  m  J a 
veur  '.I  the 
Ktnst. 


Century.  Hat  if  It  be  objected,  there  are  no  Inftances  to 
be  found  then  in  England  o\  the  like  Partitions,  in  the  King- 
doms of  the  Heptarchy,  it  is  replied,  there  were  foinc,  tho' 
not  many.  The  Kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  who  were  but 
petty  Princes  in  corriparifoh  of  the  Kings  of  France,  took 
care  not  to  divide  their  Dominions,  othcrwife  there  would 
i|uick!y  have  been  as  many  Sovereigns  as  Cities.  However 
there  were  feme  that  did  Co  :  For  Inftance,  Penda  King 
of  Mercia,  placed  in  his  Life-time,  his  eldeft  Son  Peda 
on  the  Throne  of  Leicejler,  having  eredtcd  that  City,  and 
the  adjoining  Country  into  a  Kingdom.  Etkrlrcd  his  Son 
and  Succeffor,  gave  his  Brother  Mervwdld  part  of 
his  Dominions,  with  the  Title  of  King  of  Hereford, 
which  little  Kingdom  was  left  by  Mertrwald,  to  his  Bro- 
ther Mercelm.  OJwjl  King  of  Northumberland,  gave  the 
Kingdom  of  Dtira  to  Alfred  his  Natural  Son,  -is  Ethel- 
ivulph  did  the  Kingdom  of  Kent  in  his  Life-time  to  Athel- 
Jfan.  For  a  farther  Confirmation  of  this  Opinion,  Ethel- 
ivulph's  Will  is  produced,  who  difpefed  of  his  Dominions 
in  fo  abfolute  a  manner,  that  his  tour  Sons  were  to  fuc- 
ceed  one  after  another,  whether  the  firft  had  Children  or 
not;  which  was  accordingly  done.  Thefe  are  the  Argu- 
ments alledgcd  in  Proof  of  the  third  Opinion;  but  they 
have  not  remained  unanfwercd. 

It  is  faid  firft,  thofe  Princes,  who  were  crowned  in 
their  Father's  Life-time,  were  properly  but  fo  many  Vice- 
roys :  and  they,  who,  contrary  to  the  cftablifhed  order, 
fucceeded  by  virtue  of  a  Will,  were  admitted  to  the 
Throne  by  the  Authority,  or  at  leaft,  not  without  the 
Confent  of  the  Eftates,  which  implies  a  Right  of  Eleftion 
in  the  Subjects. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  anfwer  the  Arguments  drawn 
from  the  Proceedings  of  Canute  the  Great,  who,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  Life,  very  carefully  avoided  every  thing 
that  might  make  the  Englijh  appreheniive  of  his  intending 
to  alter  the  form  of  Government.  'Tis  well  known, 
this  Prince  annulled  his  Marriage  Articles  with  Emma  of 
Normandy,  by  making  his  Will,  and  appointing  Harold 
his  Succeilbr,  inftead  of  Hardicanute,  who  by  the  Mar- 
riage-ContracSt  was  Heir  to  the  Crown.  This  feems  to 
demonftrate,  the  King  was  entirely  free  to  chufe  his 
Succeffor.  It  is  true,  after  his  death  Difputes  arofe  ;  but 
however  that  be,  it  appears  at  leaft,  this  Prince  thought  he 
might  difpofe  of  the  Crown  by  Will.  The  fame  tiling 
may  be  faid  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Whether  this  Prince 
made  a  Will  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  or  de- 
figned  it  only,  or  even  gave  him  but  a  bare  verbal  Pro- 
mife,  it  may  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  he  imagined  he 
had  a  Pvight  to  fettle  the  Succeffion  that  way. 

Thefe  are  the  Reafons  alled^ed  to  fupport  the  three 
Opinions,  in  this  important  Inquiry.  I  call  it  important 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  really  think  it  fo.  For  my 
part,  I  can  hardly  be  perfuaded  there  is  any  occafion  to 
recur  to  the  CuiToms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  toeftablifh  thofe 
that  are  to  be  followed  at  this  day. 


Tie  three 
Opinion! 

may  be 
muted. 


ceffion  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  will  be  found  to 
be  much  the  fame  with  thofe  at  prcfent.  It  is  confeft,  the 
Crown  is  Hereditary.  But  however,  this  prevents  not 
the  Parliament  in  extraordinary  cafes,  from  claiming  a 
Power  to  over-rule  Cuftom,  and  fettle  the  Succeffion  on  a 
more  diftant,  in  prejudice  of  a  nearer  Relation.  Of  this 
the  Hiftory  of  England  (ince  the  Conqucft  affords  many 
Inftances  and  Precedents,  without  infilling  on  thofe  of  our 
own  Times.  If  it  is  objected,  all  do  not  allow  the  King 
and  Parliament  to  have  a  right  to  fuch  a  Power;  it  may  be 
replied,  till  the  contrary  is  determined  by  a  lawful  Au- 
thority, it  is  reafonable  to  picfume  this  Power  is  right- 
fully lodged  in  the  Nation.  According  to  thefe  Princi- 
ples, they,  who  labour  to  prove  the  Crown  was  Elective 
in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  don't  feem  to  do  much 
in  favour  of  the  Parliament,  which  claims  a  Power  to 
alter  the  Succeffion  but  on  certaia  occafions.  On  the 
other  hand,  they,  who  undertake  to  prove  the  Crown  was 
Hereditary  at  that  time,  do  nogrcni  prejudice  to  the  Au- 
thority affumed  by  thisAuguft  Bod)  only  in  extraordinary 
Cafes.  In  fine,  as  they,  who  pretend  to  prove  the 
Saxon  Kings  had  an  abfolute  Power  to  difpofe  of  the 
Crown,  probably  do  not  mean  that  the  prefent  Kings  have 
the  fame  Power,  they  feem  to  me  to  debate  a  Q_ucftion  of 
more  Curiofity  than  Importance. 


Of   the  LAWS    of    the    Anglo- 
Saxons. 


D' 


Several  f:>n 
of  Luvji- 


Bcde,  i.  2. 
c.  3. 


URING  the  Heptarchy,  thare  were  no  Laws 
common  to  all  the  feven  Kingdoms ;  but  each  had 
its  own  in  particular.  It  is  very  likely  however,  thefe 
Laws  were  not  very  different,  fince  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
feven  Kingdoms  had  the  fame  original.  But  there  is  no- 
thing certain  in  this  matter.  The  firft  Laws,  we  have 
any  Knowledge  of,  are  thofe  publifhed  by  Ethelbcrt  King 
of  Kent,  about  the  time  of  the  Converfion  of  the  Saxons. 
We  have  likewife  Ina's  King  of  JVefjex,  and  Offd's  King 
of  Mercia ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  fome  of  the 
other  Kings  made  Laws,  though  they  are  not  transmitted 
to  us. 

After  the  Union  of  the  feven  Kingdoms,  Egbert's  Suc- 
ceffors  explained  or  extended  the  Laws  already  eftablifhed, 
or  made  new  ones.  The  moft  famous  are  thofe  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  taken,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  from  the  beft  he 
could  find,  and  particularly  from  Ina's  and  Ojfa's  above- 
mentioned.  Edgar,  with  fuch  Additions  and  Emendations  0/ Edgar, 
as  he  thought  fit,  caufed  the  Laws  of  Alfred  to  be  ftriclly 
obferved.  But  it  muft  be  remembred,  when  England  was 
divided  into  two  Kingdoms,  namely,  IVeffex  and  Mercia, 
each  had  their  Laws  apart,  and  Canute  the  Great  caufed 
thofe  that  were  introduced  by  the  Danes  into  Northumbcr 


Lavjt  cf 
Alfred. 


It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  impoffible  to  form  an  Idea  of    land  and  Eajl-Anglia,  to  be  approved  by  the  General  Affem- 


uglo-Saxon  Government,  with  regard    to  the  Suc- 


the  Ani 

ceffion,  by  uniting  the  three  foregoing  Opinions.  It 
feems  to  me  that  from  all  the  reafons  alledgcd,  it  may 
be  inferred  in  favour  of  the  reft,  that  the  Crown  was 
Hereditary  in  the  Family  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  as  well 
during  the  Heptarchy,  as  after  the  Union  of  the  Seven 
Kingdoms.  In  favour  of  the  fecond,  it  may  be  granted, 
that  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  the  IVittena-Gcmot, 
confidering  it  felf  as  Supreme  Legiflator,  affumed  an  ab- 
solute Authority,  and  went  beyond  the  ufual  Bounds. 
With  the  third  it  may  be  faid,  the  Kings  had  power  of 
nominating  their  SuccelTor,  provided,  when  they  devia- 
ted from  the  common  Practice,  which  was  to  prefer  the 
next  in  Blood,  they  took  care  to  have  their  Choice  con- 
firmed by  the  Great  Council  of  the  Kingdom.  This  is 
the  Reafon  why  thofe  Kings  who  were  not  the  next  in 
Blood,  never  failed  of  making  ufe  of  the  Confent  of  the 
Eftates,  thereby  to  reelify  the  Irregularity  of  their  accef- 
fion  to  the  Throne.  This  wefeealfo  in  Alfred's  Will, 
at  the  end  of  his  Life  pub'ifhed  by  Spelman  (1).  By 
uniting  thus  the  three  Opinions,  the  Rules  for  the  Suc- 


bly.  There  were  therefore  in  England  three  forts  of 
Laws,  the  Wejl-Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danifl),  till  Edward 
the  Confeffor  united  them  all  in  one  Body  (2).  As  I  pro- 
pofed  only  to  give  a  general  Notion  of  the  Government  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  my  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a  particu- 
lar Account  of  all  thefe  Laws.  I  fhall  content  my  felf 
with  relating  fome  Circumftances,  which  feem  to  me  to 
merit  the  Curiofity  of  fuch  as  are  Strangers  to  the  Englijh 
Conftitution,  and  are  intelligible  to  all  the  World. 

The  Laws  were  divided  into  Civil  and  Criminal.  The 
firft  concerned  the  Lands  or  Eftates,  which  were  of  two 
forts,  Bocland  and  Socland.  Bocland  was  much  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  the  Lands  we  call  Allodial  (3).  It 
was  Free  and  Hereditary,  and  might  he  alienated  by  the 
Owner,  though  he  held  in  Fee  of  a  fuperior  Lord.  This 
is  properly  what  is  elfewhere  called,  Feudum  honorattim. 
This  fort  of  Land  was  poflefTed  bv  the  Nobles  and  molt 
confiderable  among  the  People.  Socland  was  poflelied  by 
the  Ceorles,  and  held  of  the  Lord  by  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain annual  Rent,  and  performance  of  certain  perfonal  Ser- 
vices.    This  fort  of  Land  is  the  fame  with  what  is  c.Jicd 


TBmfirtt 
of  Lawii 


(1)  Ego  JElfredns totius  VAfi-Saxenia  Nobilitatii  Confenfu  pariter  Gf  Aflenfu,  Occidentalium  Saxonum  Rex,  &c.    Whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  though 

he  was  nominated  in  his  Father's  Will  to  fncceed  his  Brothers,  yet  he  was  elected  or  at  leaft  confirmed  by  the  Great  Council  in  the  PoJTelTton  of  th<f 
Crown,  fo  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  Father.  And  therefore  it  is  plain,  that  though  the  King  had  the  Power  to  difpofe  of  the  Crown  by  Will,  yet  it  could 
not  be  done  without  the  Content  and  Allent  of  the  Eftates. 

("■-)  See  what  Biihop  A'/V  tfon  fays  of  this  threefold  Diftincticn  of  the  Laws  in  p.  126.  Note  (3).  To  which  may  be  added  here  the  Opinion  of  Spelman  : 
*'  Our  Saxont,  though  divided  into  many  Kingdoms,  yet  were  they  all  one  in  Effect,  in  Manners,  Laws,  and  Language  ;  fo  that  the  breaking  of  their  Go- 
"  vernment  into  many  Kingdoms,  or  the  re-uniting  of  their  Kingdoms  into  a  Monarchy,  wrought  little  or  no  change  amongft  them  touching  Laws.  For 
"  though we  talk  of  the  JVeJl-Sa xem-  La<zu,  Mereian-haiv ,  and  Dane-Lane,  whereby  the  feveral  Parts  of  England  were  governed;  yet  they  ail  held  an 
"  Uniformity  in  Snbftance,  differing  rather  in  their  Mulcts  than  in  their  Canon  ;  that  is,  in  the  Quantity  of  Fines  and  Amerciaments,  than  in  the  Courfe 
"  and  Frame  of  Juftice.  "     Reliy.  Spel.  p.  4.9. 

(})  The  Northern  Nations  neither  incorporating  nor  deftroying  the  Inhabitants  in  their  Conquefts,  divided  the  Land  into  three  Parts  ;  one  they  left  to  the 
old  HoiTeiibrs,  the  other  two  they  took  themfelves.  Thefe  Divilinns  are  call  d  by  the  Writets  of  thofe  Ages,  S:rtes  Getbiete,  and  Sortei  Romano?,  in  Italy. 
The  Francs  proceeded  in  the  fame  manner  in  Gaul.  What  they  took  to  themfelves  was  termed  Terra  Saliea,  the  reft  was  called  Afdium,  from  the  negative 
Particle  A  and  Lead,  which  fignihes  in  Teutonic*,  Perfons  linked  by  feudal  Tenures,  who  only  had  a  Share  in  the  Legislature.  So  that  A:Uc:a!  Lands  were 
fuc-h  as  were  not  uib'cft  to  feudal  Duties  ;  yet  before  Tenants  were  opprelfed,  the  Term  Alkdarii  was  a  Term  of  Reproach,  as  it  difcriminated  the  Vanquished 
trom  the  Victors.  Though  their  Land  was  at  firft  free  from  all  Service,  many  Pufteflcrs  for  their  better  Security  gave  their  AHvIial  Lands  to  the  Chief:  of 
great  Lordihips  to  take  them  back  under  feudal  Tenures.  Others,  without  diverting  themfelves  at  all  of  their  antient  Poffeffion,  piaced  themfejves  under  fuch 
Superiors,  and  then  came  in  ufe  the  Phrafe  tcnere  in  Allodic,  frequent  enough  in  our  Doomfday  Book,  and  in  foreign  Writers  ;  for  ill  Protection  and  Sub- 
jection was  fuppofed  then  to  be  founded  on  Tenure.     St.  Amand,  p.  26,  27. 
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a  Rural  Fief.  I  d^n't  think  it  neceffary  to  enquire  here  in- 
to the  original  of  Fees,  which  would  lead  me  too  far,  and 
betides  would  contain  nothing  peculiar  to  England.  I  flia.ll 
only  fay,  in  Seidell's  opinion,  Fees  derive  their  origin  from 
the  North,  and  from  thence  palled  into  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  England,  where  the  northern  Nations  fet- 
tled. It  would  alfo  be  too  long  a  Digreffion  from  my 
purpofe,  to  recite  all  the  Laws  concerning  the  pofTeilion 
of  the  two  forts  of  Lands  before-mentioned,  efpecally  as 
thefe  things  are  underftood  by  few  People.  'Tis  fufficient 
to  have  given  a  general  Idea  of  them,  and  therefore  I 
(hall  proceed  to  what  is  much  more  intelligible,  the  Cri- 
minal Laws. 

" -/  By  the  regulations  of  Alfred  the  Great,  all  Perfons  accu- 
fed of  any  Crime  were  to  be  tried  by  their  Peers.  This 
Privilege  which  the  Englijh  have  preferved  to  this  day,  is 
one  of  the  greateft  a  Nation  can  enjoy.  It  fcreens  the 
fmail  from  the  Oppreffion  of  the  great,  and  from  the  Ca- 
price or  Paffion  of  the  King  himfelf,  of  which  there  have 

'/  been  fcveral  Inftances  in  England.  But  as  the  Term  Peers 
may  not  be  rightly  underftood  by  many  Readers,  it  will  be 
proper  briefly  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Word.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  in  England  there  are  but  two  Degrees 
or  Orders  of  Men,  namely,  the  Pens  of  the  Realm,  and 
the  Commons.  Dukes,  Marqueffes,  Earls,  Vifcounts,  Ba- 
rons, Archbifhops  and  Bifliops,  are  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
and  Peers  among  themfelves ;  infomuch  that  the  lowed  of 
the  Barons  is  the  Peer  of  the  higheft  Duke.  All  the  reft 
of  the  People  are  ranked  with  the  Commons.  So  that  in 
this  refpect,  the  meaneft  Artificer  is  Peer  of  all  below  the 
rank  ofa  Baron.  When  therefore  it  is  faid,  every  one  is  tried 
by  his  Peers ;  the  meaning  is,  the  Peers  of  the  Realm  are 
judged  by  thofe  of  their  own  Order,  that  is,  by  the  other 
Lords;  who,  like  them,  are  Peers  of  the  Realm.  In  the 
fame  manner,  one  of  the  Commonalty  is  tried  by  fuch  as 
are  of  the  order  of  the  Commons,  who,  in  this  refpedt,  are 
his  Peers  or  equals,  how  muchfoever  they  may  differ  with 
regard  to  Birth  or  Fortune.  There  is  however  this  diffe- 
rence between  the  Peers  of  the  Realm  and  the  Commons; 
every  Peer  of  the  Realm  has  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Tryal 
of  another  Peer,  whereas  the  Commons  are  tried  but  by 
twelve  Perfons  of  their  Order,  whole  VerdicT:  concerns  on- 
ly Fact.  Thefe  twelve  Perfons,  after  hearing  the  pub- 
lick  Examination  of  the  Witneffes  for  and  againft  the 
Party  accufed,  only  bring  him  in  Guilty  or  not  Guilty 
of  the  Crime  laid  to  his  Charge  ;  after  which,  the  Judge 
condemns  or  acquits  him  according  to  Law.  Such  is  the 
Privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Englijl)  ever  fince  the  Time  of 
King  Alfred.  And  perhaps  this  Prince  only  revived  and 
rectified  a  Cuftom  eftablifhed  by  the  Saxons  Time  out  of 
Mind(t). 

When  the  Crime  was  not  clearly  proved,  or  fufficient 
Evidence  found  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  Accufed,  two 
Methods  were  ufed,  by  which,  it  was  thought,  the  Truth 
might  be  difcovered.  The  firft  was  the  Oath  of  the 
Party  accufed,  to  purge  himfelf  of  the  Crime  he  was 
charged  with.  But  his  tingle  Oath  was  not  fufficient : 
He  was  to  bring  with  him  a  certain  Number  of  Perfons 
who  were  [and  (till  are]  called  Compurgators,  who  alfo 
fworc  to  his  Innocence. 

The  fecund  Method  was  by  Ordeal  (z),  that  is,  Trial 
by  Fire  or  Water.  The  Trial  by  Fire  was  performed 
two  ways.  The  Perfon  accufed  held  in  his  Hand  a  red- 
hot  piece  of  Iron  of  one,  two,  or  three  Pounds  weight, 
according  to  his  Crime,  or  according  to  the  Evidence 
againft  him  ;  or  elfe  he  was  made  to  walk  barefoot  and 
blindfold  over  nine  red-hot  Pow-fhares  placed  at  a  itated 
diftance.  If  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  off  unhurt, 
lie  was  declared  Innocent :  But  in  cafe  he  was  burnt,  he 
was  pronounced  Guilty.  Perfons  of  Quality  were  tried  by 
Fire-Ordeal,  of  which  Emma,  Mother  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fejjor,  is  an  Inftance.  Trial  by  JVatcr-Ordeal  was  made 
either  by  cold  or  fcalding  Water.  Peafants  and  Slaves 
were  put  upon  this  Trial.  In  the  Trial  by  cold  Water, 
the  Party  fufpeited  had  his  Hands  and  Feet  tied  together, 
and  fo  was  thrown  into  a  Pond  or  River.     If  he  funk,  he 
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was  adjudged  Innocent ;  but  if  he  floated  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Water,  he  was  declared  Guilty  (3).  When  fcalding 
Water  was  the  Tell,  the  Perfon  accufed  was  to  plunge 
his  Arm  into  it  as  far  as  the  Wrift,  and  fometimes  up  to 
the  Elbow.  The  Trial  by  cold  Water  was  introduced  by 
Lewis  le  Debonnaire,  and  by  Pope  Eugenius  II,  inftead  of 
an  Oath,  which  was  but  tco  often  the  occafion  of  the 
guilty  Perfons  perjuring  themfelves  ;  and  the  Englijh  fol- 
lowed their  Example. 

The  third  way  of  Trial  was  by  fingle  Combat.  When 
the  Evidences  of  the  Accufation  were  not  ftrong,  the 
Party  was  allowed  to  vindicate  his  Innocence  by  challeng- 
ing his  Accufer  to  fingle  Combat.  If  a  Woman  was  ac- 
cufed, (he  had  the  Privilege  of  fubftituting  one  in  her 
room,  who  was  called  her  Champion.  This  Cuftom  was 
not  introduced  into  England  till  towards  the  End  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Saxons :  But  it  continued  a  long  time  in 
being. 

A  fourth  way  of  Trial  was  by  giving  the  Party  fuf-  Cerfned. 
fpected  a  bit  of  Bread  or  Cheefe  (4),  confecrated  witli 
abundance  of  Ceremonies.  If  he  was  guilty,  it  was  be- 
lieved the  Bread  or  the  Cheefe  would  ftick  in  his  Throat 
and  choak  him  ;  but  if  innocent,  he  would  readily  i'wal- 
low  it.  Part  of  the  Imprecation  ufed  upon  delivering  him 
the  Bread,  (after  receiving  the  Communion)  was  as  fol- 
lows :  May  this  Bread  [or  this  Cheefe]  which  is  given  him 
in  order  to  bring  the  Truth  to  light,  Jlick  in  his  Threat  and 
find  no  Paffage  if  he  is  guilty  ( 5  ).  But  if  innocent  of  the 
Crime  laid  to  his  Charge,  may  he  eafily  /wallow  this  Bread 
[or  this  Cheefe]  confecrated  in  thy  Name,  to  the  end  all  may 
know,  &c.  This  way  of  Trial  was  evidently  in  Imita- 
tion of  the  Waters  of  Jealoujy  among  the  Jews.  They  Numb* ». 
who  forged  the  Circumftances  of  Earl  Goodwin's  death,  as 
related  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  had  probably  an 
eye  to  this  Cuftom.  This  confecrated  Bread  or  Cheefe 
was  called  Corfned,  from  the  -woxASnide  or  Snidan,  which 
fignifies  to  cut  a  Lit  off,  and  Corf,  that  is,  to  eurfc,  be- 
caufe  'twas  believed  it  brought  a  Curfe  on  the  guilty  Per- 
fon. The  Church  not  only  approved  of  all  thefe  ways  of 
Trial,  but  prefcribed  the  Ceremonies  and  Form  of  Prayers 
to  be  ufed  on  thefe  cccafions,  and  even  confentcd  that  the 
Bifhops  and  Priefts  fhould  officiate.  There  is  a  Law  of 
Canute  the  Great  concerning  the  Corfned,  to  this  effect : 
If  a  Man  be  accufed  of  Murder,  or  of  haveng  any  hand  in 
it,  let  him  clear  himfelf  to  the  Relations  and  Friends  of  the 
murdered  Perfon,  and,  ifnecefjary,  let  him  be  put  to  the  Trial 
of  the  Corfned.  It  is  very  wonderful,  the  Saxons  and 
other  Nations,  omong  whom  thefe  Trials  were  common, 
coidd  for  fo  long  together  fancy  they  were  infallible  ways 
of  difcovering  the  Truth.  On  the  contrary,  one  would 
think  the  numbcrlefs  Experiments,  they  muft  needs  have 
had  of  their  uncertainty,  fhould  have  opened  their  Eyes 
and  made  them  fee  their  Error. 

When  the  Charge  was  fully  proved,  the  Law  ordained 
feveral  forts  of  Punilhments,  according  to  the  Quality  of 
the  Offence  :  The  greateft    part    whereof  conlifted    in 
Fines,  which  the  guilty  Perfon  was  condemned  to  pay  to 
the  injured  Party,  to  the  King,  to  the  Earl  or  to  his  Lord. 
There  were   fome    Crimes  however,   that  were  looked 
upon  as  Capital,  and  punifhed  with  Death.      Such  were  Treafon, 
Treafon  aeainft  the  King,  or  Lord,  wilful  Murder  and 
Theft.     Though  Treafon  was  Death  by  the  Law,  yet 
the  guilty  Perfon   had  the  Liberty  of  redeeming  his  Life 
by  paying  the  Valuation  of  the  King's  or  Lord's  Head  : 
I  fhall  explain  this  hereafter.      Coining    of  Money    was  Canity, 
not  originally    a   Capital  Crime  ;    but  the  Confequences 
made  the  Penalty  very  great.     The  firft  Law  that  made 
it  Death  was  in  the  Reign  of  Ethelred  II,    though  it  was 
left  in  the  King's  Power  to  commute  the  Punifhment  for 
a  Fine.     As  for  Murder,  the  Laws  diftinguifhed  killing  S&nUr 
a  Man  in  a  fudden   and  unforefeen  Quarrel,  from  wilful  "jlL^*" 
and   premeditated    Murder.       The    Punifhment   of    the 
former  was  only  pecuniary,  the  latter  was  Death.     This 
Diftindtion  ftill  fubfifts  in  the  Laws  of  England,  where 
the  firft  is  called,  Manflaugbter,  and  the  other,  Murder. 
Theft  or  Robbery  was  not  till  after  fome  time  punifh-  "^'f'' 


(1)  Sir  William  temple  lays,  Traces  arc  not  wanting  of  this  Cuftom,  from  the  very  Inftitutions  of  0 din,  the  firft  Leader  tsf&ejSjiatiei  Gcth<  or  Gee'ainta 
Europe,  and  Founder  of  that  mighty  Kingdom  round  the  Bah  id  Sea,  from  whence  all  the  Gothiek  Governments  in  thefe  North-Weft  Parts  of  the  World  were 
derived.  This  is  the  Reaion  that  it  is  known  to  have  been  as  antient  in  Stveaen  as  any  Records,  or  Traditions  of  that  Kingdom,  and  ftill  remains  in  fome 
Provinces.  The  Normam  introduced  the  Terms  of  Jury  and  Verdict  as  well  as  many  other  Law-Terms ;  but  the  Trials  by  Twelve  Men  are  cxpiefiy  mention 'd 
in  Alfred's  and  Ethelred  the  F;//?'sLa\vs. 

(a)  Sonmtr  in  his  Giijhry  derives  this  Word  Or,  a  Privative,  and  Dal,  that  is,  Diftindtion  or  Difference,  as  much  as  to  fay,  an  impartial  Judgment, 
without  *ny  Diftinctiun. 

(3)  Kafir:,  by  miftakc,  fays  Sinking  was  a  Sign  of  Guilt,  and  Swimming  of  Innocence.  The  Cuftom  among  the  Country-People  of  trying  Witches,  by 
throwing  them  into  the  Water  with  ihcir  Thumbs  and  Toes  tied  together,  is  perhaps  a  Relict  of  Water  Ordeal.  Thefe  Trials  were  made  with  great  So- 
lemnity, and  were  always  managed  by  the  Clergy.  The  Perfon  accufed  was  obhged  to  fwear  to  his  Innocence,  and  fometimes,  elpedally  if  in  Orders,  to 
receive  the  Sacrament.  After  the  Charge  was  legally  brought  in,  the  Perfon  impeached  was  to  fpend  three  Days  in  Falling  and  Prayer.  At  the  Day  of 
Trial,  which  in  the  Fire  Ordeal  was  made  in  the  Church,  the  Prieft  in  his  Habit  took  up  the  iron  which  lay  before  the  Altar,  and  repeating  the  Hymn 
of  the  Three  Children,  put  it  into  the  Fire  :  Then  ufing  fome  Forms  of  BencdiHUn  over  the  F:re  and  Iron,  he  Iprinkled  the  Iron  With  H  ly  Water,  and 
made  the  Sign  of  the  Crofs  in  the  Name  of  the  'Trinity  :  Which  done,  the  Party  accufed  palled  through  the  Tcft.  The  Ceremon)  of  the  Scalding  Water- 
Ordcal  was  much  the  fame.  But  when  the  Trial  was  by  Cjld  Water,  the  three  Days  Faft  and  other  Circumftances  being  premiied,  the  Per  Ion  fufpected  drank 
a  Draught  of  Holy  Water,  to  which  the  Prieft  added  an  Imprecation,  in  cale  he  was  Guilty  :  Then  the  Water  into  which  he  was  to  be  thrown,  had  a  Lrt 
of  exorciling  Form  of  Prayers  faid  over  it  :  All  thefe  ways  of  Trial  continued  long  alter  the  Conquell.  The  firft  publick  Difcountcnance  from  the  State  was 
in  the  third  Year  of  Henry  III. 

(4)  He  was  to  take  an  Ounce  of  either  falling. 

(5)  The  Imprecations  go  on  thus:  May  his  Face  turn  pale,  bit  Liir.li  be  cwvulftd,  end  tnlxrriiU  jiinratitn  appear  inii:  -aih.U  Bidy. 

able 
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able  by  death,  and  even  the  firft  Laws  that  made  It  fo, 
permitted  the  Thief  to  redeem  his  Head  with  a  fum  of 
Money. 
Fines  fir  All  other  Offences  were  punifhed   only  by  Mulcts  or 

aiir  Cnmci.  pmeS)  't,n  the  Reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  who  ordered  in 
the  cafe  of  Adultery,  that  a  Woman  fhould  have  her 
Nofe  and  Ears  cut  off,  and  the  Man  be  banifhed  the 
Realm.  Thefe  Fines  were  not  left  to  the  Will  of  the 
Judge,  but  were  fettled  by  Law,  according  to  the  Qua- 
lity of  the  injured  Party,  from  the  King  to  the  Peafant ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Malefactors,  from  the  Ealdorman 
to  the  Slave.  Upon  fome  certain  occafions,  they  who  had 
incurred  the  Penalty  of  Death,  might  buy  off  their  Pu- 
nifhment  by  giving  the  King  part  of  their  Eilates.  But 
this  feldom  happened,  except  where  the  Quality,  or  Power 
of  the  guilty  Party,  rendered  the  execution  (if  the  Laws 
difficult  or  dangerous.  We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
this  in  the  Trial  of  Eurl  Goodwin  in  the  Reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confefjar.  This  Lord,  as  was  laid  in  the  Life  of 
King  Edward,  entering  the  Thames  with  a  Fleet,  the 
King  was  forced  to  reftore  him  to  his  Honours.  But 
having  been  banifhed  by  \.\\e.JVittcna-Gcmot,  he  was  to  be 
recalled  by  the  fame  Authority.  It  was  neceffary  there- 
fore to  ufe  fome  Formality,  which  fhould  fcreen  him 
from  all  future  enquiry  ;  and  the  method  taken  was  this. 
The  Earl  being  come  to  London,  where  the  great  Council 
was  affembled,  the  King  himfelf  turned  his  Accufer,  and 
faid,  "  Thou  Traitor  Goodwin,  I  charge  thee  with 
"  the  death  of  Alfred  my  Brother,  whom  thou  haft  trai- 
*'  teroufly  murdered."  "  My  Lord  (anfwered  the  Earl) 
"  faving  the  Reverence  I  owe  you,  I  have  neither  mur- 
"  dered,  nor  betrayed  your  Brother,  and  am  ready  to  re- 
"  fer  myfelf  to  the  Judgment  of  your  Court."  Upon 
which  the  Witnefles  were  produced  and  examined,  and 
then  Leofric  Duke  of  Mcrcia  fpoke  thus :  "  It  feems  evi- 
"  dent  to  me  that  Prince  Alfred  was  put  to  death  by  the 
"  Advice  of  Earl  Goodwin.  But  as  he  is  one  of  the  great- 
"  eft  Lords  in  the  Kingdom,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  twelve 
"  of  us  Earls,  who  are  his  Relations  and  Friends,  thould 
"  take  as  much  Gold  as  we  can  carry  in  our  hands,  and 
"  humbly  preferring  it  to  the  King,  fuppiicate  for  Iris 
"  Pardon  and  Reftorr.tion  to  his  Honours,  upon  his  taking 
"  the  Oath  of  Allegiance."  This  being  agreed  to,  twelve 
of  the  Lords  offered  a  certain  fum  to  the  King,  which  he 
accepting,  pardoned  the  Earl.  But  this  whole  Proceeding 
was  all  a  Farce.  Goodwin  knew  before-hand  how  mat- 
ters would  go,  otherwife  he  would  never  have  ventured  to 
Hand  a  Trial. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Head,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  feveral,  upon  reading  the  Saxon  Laws,  prepofteroufly 
imagine,  the  Murder,  as  well  of  the  King,  as  of  any 
other  Subject,  was  punifhable  only  by  Fine.  But  this  mi- 
ftake  proceeds  purely  from  not  attending  to  the  fore-men- 
tioned diftinction  between  wilful  Murder  and  Manflaughter. 
Of  this  laft,  we  are  to  underftand  Athe/Jlan's  Law  ( 1 ), 
which  fettles  the  Fines  to  be  paid  for  the  killing  any  Per- 
fon  from  the  King  to  the  Slave. 


'The  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

TH  E  Anglo-Saxons  brought  with  them  from  Germany 
their  own  Country's  Virtues  and  Vices,  and  tranf- 
mitted  them  to  their  Pofterity.  Their  Valour,  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  Conquefts,  as  well  in  England 
as  Germany,  was  what  they  valued  themfelves  mort  upon. 
They  were  bred  up  to  Arms  from  their  Infancy,  and  War 
may  be  faid  to  be  their  only  Profeflion.  They  came  to 
their  General  AlTemblies  armed  ;  and  fhewed  their  Appro- 
bation of  what  was  propofed  by  ftriking  their  Javelins  one 
againft  another.  Their  ufual  Arms  were  the  Sword, 
Club,  Battle-Ax,  or  Bill,  and  Javelin.  As  they  had  no 
Bows  and  Arrows,  their  Battles  were  the  more  bloody. 
After  darting  their  Javelins,  they  came  to  clofe  Fight, 
where  their  dexterity  in  handling  their  Arms,  gave  them 
a  great  advantage.  Indeed,  towards  the  end  of  their 
Empire,  they  were  frequently  worfted  by  the  Danes,  and 
at  length  vanquifhed  by  the  Normans.     But  where  is  the 


Nation,  how  famous  foever  for  Bravery,  that  has  not 
experienced  the  like  turns  of  Fortune?  Among  the  Saxons, 
a  Man  without  Courage  was  looked  upon  with  the  ut- 
moft  Contempt.  This  high  Conceit  of  martial  Valour 
was  the  caufe  of  their  being  very  hardly  reconciled  after  a 
quarrel.  Every  one  dreading  the  name  of  Coward,  fhould 
he  make  the  firft  advances,  the  Quarrel  was  perpetuated 
from  Father  to  Son,  and  very  feldom  ended  but  with  the 
Extinction  of  one  of  the  Families  (z).  It  is  eafy  to  ima- 
gine, that  people  of  this  Temper,  accuftomed  from  their 
Childhood  to  fear  neither  Blows  nor  Wounds,  and  con- 
tinually encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  Relations  and 
Friends,  encountered  Dangers  with  great  refolution.  Ac- 
cordingly there  never  was  any  Nation  that  looked  death  in 
the  face  with  greater  Intrepidity  than  the  Saxons.  And 
all  the  World  knows  this  is  the  Character  of  the  Englijh  at 
this  very  day. 

The  Saxons  were  extremely  addicted  to  Religion,  even 
before  they  had  the  happinefs  of  becoming  Chriftians. 
When  they  fettled  in  Great-Britain,  they  were  not  only 
Idolaters,  but  of  all  the  Heathens  were  the  mod  attached 
to  the  Service  of  their  Gods ;  even  to  the  facrificing  of  the 
Prifoners  of  War  on  their  Altars.  As  foon  as  they  embraced 
the  Gofpel,  the  fame  Inclination  caufed  them  to  receive 
and  practife,  with  equal  zeal,  the  Duties  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  and  whatever  the  Monks,  their  firft  Teachers, 
were  pleafed  to  inculcate  upon  them.  It  was  their  un- 
happinefs  not  to  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  God,  'till 
the  Monks  began  by  degrees  to  disfigure  Religion  by  fu- 
perftitious  Practices.  As  the  Saxons  were  Men  of  no 
Learning  and  confequently  incomplete  Judges  of  what  they 
were  taught,  they  entirely  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  Guides.  Hence  their  great  zeal  in 
founding  and  endowing  Monafteries.  They  were  made  to 
believe,  that  enriching  the  Monks  was  the  main  of  Re- 
ligion, or  at  leaft  would  fupply  all  defects.  This  is  alfo 
the  reafon  that  in  the  two  firft  Centuries  after  their  Con- 
version we  find  among  them  fo  many  Saints  of  diftinguifhed 
Birth  and  Fortune.  Indeed,  fince  a  Saintfhip  might  be 
purchafed  by  liberal  Benefactions  to  the  Monafteries,  it  was 
an  eafy  way  for  the  Rich  and  the  Powerful  to  attain  it. 
But  although  they  were  attached  to  many  unnecefTary 
things,  yet  even  in  that  may  be  feen  their  Biafs  to  Religion. 
This  natural  Inclination,  no  doubt,  was  the  reafon  fo  many 
of  their  Kings  voluntarily  exchange  their  worldly  Gran- 
deur for  a  Cloifter.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Temper  of  the  Englifn  at  this  day,  will  readily  own,  no 
Nation  can  produce  more  Inftances  of  fervent  and  folid 
Piety.  My  long  abode  in  England  makes  me  affirm  this 
the  more  boldly.  Indeed,  God  has  permitted  Libertinifin 
in  point  of  Religion  to  make  fome  progrefs  there  of  late 
Years.  But  it  would  be  very  unjuft  to  judge  of  a  whole 
Nation  by  a  few  that  are  infected  with  it,  and  of  whom 
one  lingle  Perfon  makes  more  noife  in  the  world  by  his 
pernicious  Maxims,  than  many  thoufands  of  pious  and 
lincere  Chriftians. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  fo  little  accuftomed  to  Swearing  Common 
and  Blafpheming,    which  are  grown  fo  common  now-a-/'"ra""J""' 
days  in  Converfation,  that  among  all   their  Laws  there  is  {^""4, 
not  one  againft  this  Vice.     This  cannot  be  faid  to  be  ow-  Saxons. 
ing  to  the  negligence  of  the  Legiflators,    fince  we  fee  in 
thofe  very  Laws  great  Penalties  laid  upon  fuch  as  violated 
the  Sabbath,  or  a  Faft. 

Drunkennefs  was  their  reigning  Vice.     They  were  ufed  Given  to 
to  drink  out  of  large  Cups,  and  take  great  Draughts,    'till  Dnmitnnefs, 
Edgar,    willing   to  reform    this  Abufe,    ordered    certain  ^Mt  ,-,. 
Marks  to  be  made  in  their  Cups  at  fuch  a  height,    above 
which  they  wcic  furbid   to  fill  under  fuch  a  Penalty.     But 
this  Regulation  was  not  long  in  force. 

Although  the  Englijh  in  general,  before  the  Norman  theSciataj 
Conqueft,  were  not  very  famous  for  Learning,  it  is  not 
to  be  afcribed  to  their  want  of  Genius,  but  rather  to  their 
Education,  which  was  entirely  turned  to  Arms.  Belides, 
the  time  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Saxons,  efpecially  after 
the  Union  of  theflSeven  Kingdoms,  was  not  a  time  wherein 
the  Sciences  greatly  flourifhed. 

I  have  but  two  Obfervations  more  to  make  on  the  Cu-  TcymkoniZ 
ftoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     The  firft  is,    they  reckoned  ^'r> 
the  time  by  Nights,    which  is   ftill   obfervable   in   fon 
Englijh  Expreffionii.     For  inftance,  inftead  of  two  Weeks 
they  fay  a  Fortnight,   or  fourteen  Nights.     Mezerai  ob- 


(1)  In  thi»  Law  we  have  the  Valuation  of  Men's  Heads  of  all  U-dcn  and  Degrees.  This  Valuation  was  called  in  Saxon,  Wiregild.  The  King's  Head 
was  valued  at  thirty  thoufand  'Tbrimfa't  (that  is,  in  our  Money,  three  hundred  and  fixty  Pounds,  each  Tbnmfa  being  fuppofed  worth  about  our  three  Pence, 
the  fame  as  their  Pentnga  or  Sceat)  halt  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  Relations,  and  half  to  the  State.  An  Atheiing  or  Prince's  was  valued  at  fifteen 
thoufand  Tbnmfa's :  A  Bifhcp's  and  Ealdorman's,  at  eight  ihoufand :  A  General's,  at  four  thoufand:  A  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Tfaae's,  at  two  thoufand  : 
(Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  Thane  was  far  from  being  the  fame  with  a  Barcn,  whofe  Valuation  would  have  been  at  leaft  as  much  as  a  Bilhop's)  the  Ceor/'s 
Head  was  valued  at  two  hundred  lixty  feven,  but  if  he  was  fo  rich  as  to  poffels  five  Hides  of  Land,  at  two  thoufand,  the  fame  as  a  Tbjre's.  The  baxsn  Money 
is  thus  calculated  by  Mr.  Cav:d;n ;  a  Pemnga,  three  of  our  Pence.  A  Shilling,  three  Peninga's,  or  fifteen  Pence  ;  a  Pound,  forty  eight  Shillings,  or  three  of 
our  Pounds  j  Manca,  Maneufa,  or  Marca,  twelve  of  our  Pence.     Mama  of  Gold,  thirty  Peninga's,    or  feven  Shillings  and  Six -pence. 

(2)  Thefe  are  what  we  coll  deadly  Feuds,  that  ip,  Quarrels  which  end  not  but  in  Death.  The  thirty  eighth  Law  or  Alfred  is  concerning  thefe  deadly  Feuds, 
and  givts  a  ftrange  Licenfe  for  Men  10  take  Satisfact:on  on  their  Enemies,  even  without  the  Prefence  of  any  Officer.  Nay,  fo  far  did  they  proceed,  that  if  one 
Man  killed  annthtr,  his  Kindred  revenged  his  Death  upon  any  of  the  Murderer's  Relations  (as  they  do  among  the  Indians)  'till  King  Edmund  ordered  by  a 
Law,  that  the  Murderer  alone  fhould  beat  the  dcstjly  Koud  or  Enmity  of  the  Kindred  of  the  Party  llain. 
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feivr,  the  fame  fhing  of  the  ancient  Francs.  This,  with 
feveral  other  Cuftoms  common  to  the  Francs  and  Saxons, 
is  a  ftrong  Preemption,  thefe  two  Nations  had  the  fame 
Original,  as  Sir  William  Temple  afferts  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Hijhry  of  England. 

My  feconJ  Obfervation  is,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
wont  to  feparate  their  Lands  by  large  and  deep  Ditches. 
This  was  not  only  practifed  by  private  Perfons ;  but  the 
Kings  themfelves  took  care  to  raife  Ramparts  with  large 
Ditches  on  the  Frontiers  of  their  Dominions,  to  part  them 
from  the  neighbouring  States,  when  there  was  no  Moun- 
tains or  Rivers  to  ferve  for  Boundaries.  Ojfa'sDike  made 
to  divide  Mercia  from  Wales,  was  twenty  four  miles  long. 
There  was  another  between  the  Thames  and  the  Severn, 
feparating  Mercia  from  Wefex.  It  was  called  IVodens 
Dike,  but  contracted  now  into  Wansditch.  Mercia  and 
Eaji-Anglia  were  parted  by  a  like  Ditch.  Afterwards, 
the  Eajl- Angles  making  Conqueits  upon  the  Mercians, 
made  another  Ditch  feven  Miles  further  into  the  con- 
quered Country.  The  firft  was  called,  but  for  what  rea- 
fon  I  know  not,  the  Devil's  Dike,  and  the  other  the  Se- 
ven Mile  Dike.  They  had  this  Cuftom  from  the  ancient 
Saxons,  who  practifed  the  fame  thing  in  Germany.  We 
are  informed  by  fome  Hiftorian,  that  the  Saxons  of  Slef- 
wick  threw  up  a  large  Rampart  from  Sea  to  Sea,  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  Incurftons  of  the  Danes,  who  were 
in  pofl'cflion  of  the  Cimbrick  Cherfonefus  or  Jutland. 
Pepin  King  of  France  was  long  prevented  from  entring 
Saxony,  by  one  of  thefe  Ramparts,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  made  his  way  over  it  at  lafh 

llje  Language  of  the  Anglo- 

SAXO  N  Si 

TO  fay  in  general,  the  Anglo-Saxons  fpoke  Englijh 
or  Saxon,  would  not  be  mewing  with  fufficient  ex- 
actnefs  what  their  Language  was.  To  give  a  fuller  Idea 
of  it,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  diftinguiih  the  feveral  Tongues 
ufed  in  England  after  the  arrival  of  the  firft  Saxons.  The 
Englijb  Tongue  originally  differed  but  little  from  the 
Danijh,  fince"  the  ancient  Writers  call  them  indifferently 
Cimbric,  Scandinavian,  Gothic :  But  this  Language  was 
not  the  fame  with  the  Saxon.  In  the  parts  lying  North 
of  the  Thames,  was  fpoken  pure  Englijh  or  Danijh,  and 
South  of  the  Thames  pure  Saxon.  Though  thefe  two 
Languages  were  different,  they  fo  far  agreed  however,  as 
to  be  underftood  by  both  Nations.  In  procefs  of  time, 
and  efpecially  after  the  Union  of  the  Seven  Kingdoms, 
Saxon  prevailed  in  all  England,  becaufe  the  Kings  were  of 
that  Nation.  Thus  pure  Englijh,  [or  the  Language  of 
the  Angles]  was  by  degrees  difufed,  or  at  leaft  banifhed 
from  common  Convention.  Afterwards  the  Danes  fet- 
ling  in  England,  brought  their  Language,  which  was  not 
the^ancient  Danijh  or  Englijh  abovementioned,  but  a  mo- 
dern Danijh,  mixt  with  the  Language  of  feveral  neigh- 
bouring Nations  of  Denmark.  This  modern  Danijh  was 
chiefly  ufed  in  Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  Eajl-Anglia, 
wherein  the  Danes  were  Mafters.  Though,  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  the  Englijh,  Canute  the  Great  publifhed  his 
Laws  in  Saxon,  yet  the  Danijh  Tongue  was  itill  retained 
in  the  North,  where  the  People  were  moftly  Danes.  As 
it  was  alfo  the  Court  Language  during  the  Reigns  of  Ca- 
nine the  Great  and  his  two  Sons,  it  became  neceflary  for 
the  Wejl-Saxons,  who  adopted  feveral  Words  and  Idioms 
of  it  into  their  own  Language.  But  upon  Edward  the 
Confejfors  acccfRon  to  the  Throne,  &»»  prevailed  again 
at  Court.  Hence  the  Inhabitants  of  the  North  were  under 
fome  neceflity  of  learning  it,  juft  as  the  Gajcons  in  France 
are  obliged  to  learn  French. 


In  the  Reign  cf  King  Edward,  the  Norman  Language 
began  alfo  to  be  introduced  into  England.  As  bis  Mother 
was  a  Norman,  and  he  had  lived  many  Years  in  that 
Court,  he  was  very  fond  of  the  Norman  Language. 
Moreover,  the  great  number  of  Normans  that  flocked  into 
England,  very  much  helped  to  introduce  this  Language 
among  the  perfons  of  Quality,  who  took  a  pride  in  fpeak- 
ing  it  well :  The  Norman  Tongue  being  at  that  time  a 
mixture  of  Danijh  and  French,  the  laft  began  to  prevail,  fo 
that  the  ancient  Danifi  brought  by  the  Normans  into  Nor- 
mandy, daily  loft  ground.  As  loon  as  William  the  Con- 
queror was  i'eated  in  the  Throne  of  England,  he  ufed  all 
poffible  means  to  bring  his  native  Tongue  in  vogue  through- 
out the  Kingdom.  He  publifhed  his  Laws  in  Norman, 
which,  with  the  fettlement  of  multitudes  of  Norman  Fa- 
milies in  England,  made  that  Language  as  common  as  the 
Saxon. 

The  Language  then  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  juft  before  the 
Conqueft  was  a  mixture  of  the  following  Dialects.  I.  Of 
Britijl)  or  Celtic,  from  whence  no  doubt  the  Saxons  bor- 
rowed fome  Words  and  Phrafes.  2.  Ol  Latin,  which  was 
common  in  Great  Britain  when  the  Saxons  arrived.  3.  Of 
the  ancient  Englijl)  or  Danijh.  4.  Of  the  modern  Danijh. 
5.  Of  pure  Saxon.  6.  Of  Norman  mixed  with  Danijh 
and  French.  They  who  have  carefully  ftudicd  this  mat- 
ter, diftinguiih  three  principal  Dialects  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language.  The  firft  was  compounded  of  Britijl?,  Latin 
and  Saxon,  but  in  fuch  manner  that  the  Saxon  was  pre- 
dominant. The  only  remains  of  this  Dialect,  which  was 
in  ufe  above  three  hundred  years,  is  a  Fragment  of  the 
Writings  of  Cedmon  the  Monk,  inferred  by  Alfred  the  Great 
in  his  Translation  of  Bale's  Ecclcfiajlical  Hijlory.  The 
fecond  Dialect,  which  may  be  termed  Dano-Saxon,  was 
ufed  in  the  northern  Parts,  from  the  firft  Invafions  of  the 
Danes,  to  the  Norman  Conqueft.  There  are  ftill  preferved 
in  fome  Libraries,  two  Manufcript  Verfions  of  the  Gofpels 
in  this  Language.  The  third  Dialect  was  compofed  of  the 
other  two  and  the  Norman.  This  Dialect,  which  was  in- 
troduced chiefly  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  has  admitted  of  great  alterations, 
by  the  addition  of  many  French  words,  particularly,  after 
lienry  IPs  Acceffion  to  the  Crown  of  England.  They 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  Englijh  Tongue,  hardly  believe, 
that  a  mixture  of  fo  many  Languages  can  have  any  extra- 
ordinary Beauties.  But  the  Englijh  pretend,  their  Lan- 
guage, for  that  very  reafon,  muft  be  more  Beautiful  and 
Lxpreffive,  fince  they  have  adopted  only  the  more  refined 
part  of  other  Tongues,  and  rejected  what  is  rude  and  un- 
polifhed.  Be  this  as  it  will,  they  have  a  great  value  for 
their  Language,  and,  if  a  Foreigner  may  be  allowed  to 
give  his  Opinion,  I  think,  very  juftly. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Article  with  a  word  or  two  con-  SfrGft 
cerning  the  Name  of  Sterling,  given  to  the  Englijh  Mo-  Mi"'J' 
ney.  Some  believe  this  word  comes  from  the  Town  of 
Striveling  or  Sterling  in  Scotland,  where  they  pretend,  but 
without  any  ground,  that  the  beft  and  pureft  Money  was 
formerly  coined.  Others  fay,  with  much  greater  proba-  Endy. 
bility,  that  Sterling  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Word  Steore, 
which  fignifies  Rule  or  Standard  :  So  that  according  to  this 
opinion,  Sterling  Money  means  no  more  than  Money  made 
according  to  a  fettled  Standard.  Camden  and  fome  others 
imagined  this  word  was  of  a  more  modern  date,  and  taken 
from  certain  Flcmijh  Workmen,  who  in  the  Reign  of  King 
John  were  invited  into  England  to  reduce  the  Atfoney  to 
its  due  finenefs,  in  which  they  were  more  expert  than  the 
Englijh.  As  the  People  of  that  Country  were  generally 
called  Eajlerlings,  on  account  of  their  Situation  Eaftward 
of  England,  'tis  pretended,  the  Money  they  coined,  was 
called  Eajlerling  or  Sterling ;  that  is,  made  by  the  Eajler- 
lings, or  Flemijh,  and  confequently  purer  than  what  had 
been  hitherto  coined  ( 1 ). 


(1)  It  is  believed,  that  in  the  moll  ancient  Time?,  when  Money  was  firft  coined  in  this  Ifland,  it  was  made  of  pure  Gold  and  Silver,  like  Moneys  now  cur- 
rent in  Hungary  and  Barbary  :  And  that  afterwards,  in  making  trie  Moneys,  it  being  found  convenient  to  have  a  certain  Quantity  of.  baler  Metal  to  be  mixed 
With  the  Gold  and  Silver,  the  word  Sterling  was  introduced,  and  hath  ever  lince  been  ufed,  to  denote  the  certain  Proportion  or  Degree  of  Finenefs  which. 
ought  to  be  retained  in  th  refoecVve  Coins  compofed  of  fuch  Mixture.  Sterling  and  Standard  are  therefore  fynonymou--  Terms.  It  is  probable  the  word  Ster- 
was  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Dwmfday,  which  values  every  Manor  in  Money,  ad  Numtrum,  ad  Pen/am, 
Jus,  but  not  in  Sterling.  But  however  this  Term  was  foon  after  introduced,  becaufe  the  Statute  of  the  twenty  fifth  of  Edward  111,  refers  to  ancient 
Sterling.     Some  imagine  the  Word  is  derived  from  Star,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  impreffed  on  the  Money, 
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The  Norman  Line:  From  the  Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  Death  of  King  Ste- 
phen, containing  the  Space  of  about  Eighty  Eight  Tears.  With  the  State  of  the  Church 
during  the  f aid  Space. 


WILL  I A  M  I.    Sir  named  the  Bastard,  or 

CONQ.UEROR. 


Xefletlh,:! 
the  Duke 
Normandy 
Attmpt  up 
England. 


HEN  a  Man  impartially  confi- 
ders  the  Attempt  formed  by  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  upon  Eng- 
land, he  is  at  a  lofs  which  to  ad- 
mire mod,  either  the  Ground,  or 
the  Boldnefs,  or  the  Succefs.  In 
the  firft  place,  it  muft  be  very 
furprizing,  he  Should  build  his 
Right  upon  fo  fandy  a  foundation 
as  the  bare  Will  of  King  Edward; 
bf  which  too  it  does  not  appear  in  Hiftory,  he  ever  offered 
to  give  the  leaft  Proof,  or  produce  any  Evidence.  La  the 
next  place,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive,  how  this  Prince,  who 
parted  for  one  of  the  muff  politick  of  his  time,  could  form 
a  Defign  to  fupport  his  pretended  Right  by  Aims,  not- 
withstanding all  the  Obftacles  that  feemed  to  confpirc  to 
divert  him  from  it.  Never  Project  feemed  more  rafhly 
form'd,  or  with  lefs  appearance  of  Succefs.  The  Forces 
bf  Normandy  were  not  comparable  to  thofe  of  England, 
neither  had  Duke  Jl'illhim,  in'Jhe  Country  he  undertook 
to  conquer,  any  ftrong  Holds,  or  Friends,  or  Correfpan- 
dence,  whereon  to  ground  the  hopes  of  Succeeding.  Even 
after  he  had  landed  a  powerful  Army,  not  a  Tingle  Lord 
declared  in  his  favour.  Far  from  reasonably  expecting  any 
Affiitance  from  the  Englijb,  he  could  not  poilibly  be  ig- 
norant how  well  they  flood  affected  to  Harold.  Indeed 
fome  among  therh,  froiri  a  Senfe  of  Juftice  and  Equity, 
might  be  difplcafed  with  the  new  King's  ul'urping  the 
Crown  upon  Edgar.  But  they  were  far  enough  irom 
blaming  him  for  Supplanting  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
whole  very  Pretentions  were  unknown  to  them.  They 
were  fo  little  inclined  to  reject  the  King  they  had  cho- 


fen,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  juft  given  him  fenfib'e 
marks  of  their  Fidelity,  by  their  zeal  and  readinefs  in  his 
defence    againft   the   King    of   Norway.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Obstacles  Duke  William  was  naturally  to  ex- 
pect  from    the    neighbouring  Princes,    were    no  lefs  apt 
to  deter   him  from  his  purpofe.     Their  Intereft  required, 
that   inftead  of  promoting  his  Enterprise,  they  Should  op- 
pofe  his  growing  Power.     The  French  in  particular  could 
not,  without  running  counter  to  the  moft  obvious  Max- 
ims of  Policy,  forbear  endeavouring  to  blaft  a  Defign, 
the   Succefs  whereof  would  infallibly  be  very   prejudicial 
to  them.     But    fuppofing   he  could   have  been  fure,  the 
Princes  his  Neighbours   would  voluntarily  (hut  their  eyes 
againft  their  own  Intereft,  how  could   he  expect  to  fuc- 
ceed,   fmce   the  States  of  Normandy  refufed   to  aiTift  him 
in  an  Undertaking,  which  to  them  feemed  equally  unjuli 
and  rafh  ?  Laitly,  in  the  execution  of  this  Defign,  it  is 
furprizing  to  fee,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the   great- 
eft  Difficulties  infenfibly  vanifh  before  him,  and  the  ve- 
ry things  which   feemed    moft    oppofite    to  his  DeSigns, 
help  to  accomplish  them.     The  States  of  Normandy  re 
fufing  him  the  Affiftance  he  wants,  private  Perfons  volun- 
tarily drain  their  Purles,  and  fupply  him  more  plentifully 
than   he    could   have    expected     from   the  States.     The 
Court  of  France  lets  him  act  unmoleSted,  and  even  fufters 
the  French  to  aid  him  in  procuring  a  Crown  which  might 
one  day  render   him  equal  to  his   Sovereign,  or  at  leait 
enable  him  to  dilpute  his  Superiority.     All  the  reft  of  the 
neighbouring  Princes   fhive   with  emulation  to  forward  a 
Defign,  the  fuccefs  whereof  muft  be  fatal  to  them.     He 
is  aiTrSted  by  the  Earls  of  Brr-tagne(i)  and  Anjoitj  who  a 
little  before  were  his  mortal  Enemies.     In  a  word,  with- 


(i)  As  an  Addition  I     "  •      i  .  p.  140.  The  Road  1           1  t                1  ut  of  D'Argmti   .     :         "           (    ■■  :i  II  who  waj  poifoned  by  h:s  Cham- 

i.'lvn  that  had  been  bribed  by  W    Warn.     ff"W  his  Son  railed  a  nuin  1  ■      Vrn  >  to  go  and  aiiifl  ft                                                                         a- ft  Son 

Jllan  Fervtnr,     Hi  v.  1    rewarded  with  the  Title  of  Earl' of  1  ■  ,          «    h  the  Jnheritaii                             ■..'..    which  from   h  •  ,'i" 

called  tie  Her,    •    fRItBmut.     Aftei   '"              \     '     ..   m  I           returned  into  their own  Gountrjy  except'  a  few  of  the  meats?  Sort  who  ftt- 
tlcd  in  /iiv  '■"■■'-     D'Sligtatie',  u.  173— 177.      1    .  . 

•!  in 
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in  the  rpace  of  a  fe  w  Months,  he  lias  a  numerous  Army  ( 1 ), 
a  thoufand  Tranfport-Ships,    and   Money  in  abundance. 
Even  Harold's  late  Vidory  over  the  King  of  Norway 
contributed  as  much    as  any  one   thing  to  the  Duke  of 
Ps ,    though    feemingly  it  fhould   have 
deftroyed  all   his  hopes.     In  that  action,  Harold  loft  his 
beft  Troops,  difpleafed  the  reft  by  with-holding  the  Spoils, 
and  by  his  Victory  was  infpired  with  a  fatal  contempt  of 
the  Normans,  that  proved  his   ruin.     Had  it  not  been  for 
this  Contempt,  he  would  have  avoided  coming  to  battle, 
according  to  his  Brother's  advice  ;  and  fuffered  the  Norman 
Army  to  dwindle  away  in  an  Enemy's  Country,  where 
no  Affiftance  could  be  found.,    And  if  afterwards,  Duke 
William,    conftrained    to   fight   with    difadvantage,    had 
been  vanquished,  what  could'  he  have  urged  to  vindicate 
the  Injuftice  and  Rafhnefs  of  his  Attempt?  But  the  event 
has  diipell'd  all  thefe  Reflexions,  and  determined  the  Hi- 
ftorians   to  extol  an  Action  they  would  infallibly  have 
blamed,  had  it  proved  unfuccefsful.     Thus,  the  Founda- 
tion on  which  the  Duke  of  Normandy  built  his  Pretenfions, 
the  little  reafon  he  had  to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  happy 
Ifliie,  and  the  Eafe  wherewith  he  accomplifhed  his  Enter- 
prife,  equally  deferve   our  Admiration.     Add  to  all  thefe 
Confiderations,  that,  by  one  iingle  Battle  he  became  ma- 
fter  of  a  Country,  which  neither  the  Dimes,  or  the  Saxons, 
nor  the  Romans  themfelves,  could  fubdue  till  after  num- 
berlefs  Engagements,  and  in  the  fpace  of  feveral  Ages.  All 
this  obliges  us  to  own,   he  was  guided  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  the  only  Giver  of  Viitory,  and  who  exalts  and 
humbles  Nations  according  to  his  good  pleafure.     God, 
no  doubt,  was  pleated  to  make  ufe  of  this  Conqueror,  to 
render  the  Englijh  Nation  more  illuftrious  than  ever.    The 
Englijh,    hitherto    almoft    unknown    to  the   left  of   the 
World,  began  after  this  Revolution  to  make  a  confiderable 
figure  in  Europe.     This  may  be  faid  to  be  the  firft  Step 
by  which  England  is  arrived  to  that  height  of  Grandeur 
and  Glory  we  behold  it  in  at  prefent.     This  will  evidently 
appear  in   the  whole  courfe  of  the  Hiftory,  the  principal 
Events  of  which  I  am  going  to  defcribe.     But  fince  I  am 
to  begin  with  the  Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it  will 
not   be    improper  to   give   fome   farther  account  of  this 
Prince,  who  was  two  and  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  Battle  of  Hajlings,  and  had  now  been  three  and  thirty 
years  Duke  of  Normandy.     It  will  be  neceflary  therefore, 
before  we  enter  upon  his  Reign,  to  confider   by  what  de- 
grees   Divine  Providence    raifed    him  to   the  Throne  of 
England,  of  which  hl<.  JJirth  feemed  to  give  him  no  man- 
ner of  profpect. 
Tbr  Affairs       Normandy,    one  of  the  largeft    and   mod  confiderable 
f  ra°R1ii"dy  Provinces  of  France,  was   pollened  by  the  NorJnans  ever 
1?  William  fince  the  forced  Grant  made  by  Charles  the  Simple  to  Rollo 
the  Baftaid.   the  Dane,  the  firft  Duke.     Rollo  and  his  immediate  Succef- 
t?ren  Gem'   ("ors'  c°ntent  witn  tms  noble  Acquilition,  were  lefs  follici- 
wair.ng.       tous  about  enlarging  their  Bounds,  than  fecuring  the  Pof- 
Upodig.        fcflion  to  their  Pofterity.     By  means  of  numerous  Colonies 
of   their  own  Nation,   who  by  reciprocal  Marriages  were 
incorporated  with  the  Natives,  they  foon  caufed  the  two 
Nations  to  become  one  People  under  the  common  Name 
of  Normans ;  for  fo  the  French  called  the  Foreigners  lately 
fettled  in  Neuftria,  which  from  them  took  alfo  the  Name 
of  Normandy.  The  firft  Dukes  made  it  their  principal  care 
to  gain  the  affection  of  their  Subjects,  by  caufing  them  to 
enjoy  as  much  as  poflible,  the  fweets  of  Peace,  and  govern- 
ing them  with  Juftice  and  Equity.     By  this  prudent  con- 
duct they  not  only  deftroyed  the  feeds  of  Rebellion,  which 
might  lurk  in  the   hearts  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants ;  but 
alfo  fcreened  themfelves  from  the  fecret  Practices  of  the 
Kings  of  France,    who  grieved  to  fee  fo  noble  a  Province 
torn  from  their  Monarchy.  Accordingly,  when  the  French, 
at  any  favorable  Juncture,  attempted   to  recover  it,  they 
always  found  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  able  to  defend  them- 
felves with  their  own  Forces,  becaufe  they  were  allured  of 
the  People's  affection. 

From  Rollo  to  William  the  Bajlard  there  were  (even 
Dukes,  among  whom  Richard  II,  who  was  the  fourth, 
was  one  of  the  moil  illuftrious.  His  firft  Wife  was  Judith 
of  Bretagne,  by  whom  he  had  three  Sons,  Richard,  Ro- 
bert and  William.  After  the  Death  of  Judith,  he  made  a 
double  Alliance  with  Canute  the  Great,  giving  him  his  Sifter 
Emma,  Widow  of  Ethelred  II,  King  of  England,  arTd 
taking  himfelf  Ejirith  Sifter  to  that  Prince.  How  honor- 
able foever  this  Match  might  be,  his  Love  of  a  young 
Damfel  called  Pavia,  caufed  him  to  divorce  Ejirith  and 
marry  his  Miftrefs.  By  this  fecond  Wife  he  had  William 
Earl  of  Arques,  and  Mauger  Archbifhop  of  Roan. 

After  the  death  of  this  Prince,  his  Son  Richard  III 
fucceeded  him,  notwithstanding  the  Endeavours  of  his 
younger  Brother  Robert  to  fupplant  him.  Robert,  not  be- 
ing able  to  accomplifh  his  defigns,  was  forced  to  defift ; 
or  rather,   as  fome  affirm,  went   a  furer  and  more  ready 


Neuftr. 


way  to  work.  "Tis  faid ,  he  procured  his  Brother  to  be 
11  d,  who,  affer  a  Reign  of  two  years,  left  him  the 
in  of  the  Dukedom  he  had  fo  ardently  wilhed  for. 
Whether  Duke  Robert's  crime  was  never  fully  proved,  or 
his  juft  Government  blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  it, 
he  lounJ  means  to  gain  the  affiction  o!  his  People  at  home 
by  his  Juftice  and  Liberality,  whilft  hi..  Valour  made  him 
refpected  abroad.  By  his  aid  it  was  that  Henry  I,  King 
of  France,  took  poffeflion  of  the  Throne,  notwithstanding 
the  Pretenfions  of  Robert  his  younger  Brother,  who  was 
fupported  by  a  powerful  party.  The  Intrigues  of  Queen 
Cmjlanc!  their  Mother,  who  efpoufed  the  lntereft  of  her 
youngeft  Son,  obliging  Henry  to  implore  the  ailiftance  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  came  to  him  at  Rsan ,  and  ob- 
tained an  Aid  of  five  hundred  Spear-Men.  This  firft  Aid 
was  foon  followed  by  a  more  confiderable  Supply,  led  by 
the  Duke  himfelf  into  France,  where  he  placed  Henry  on 
theThrone,  compelling  the  younger  Brother  to  be  fatisfied 
with  Burgundy.  Henry,  in  a  grateful  fenfe  of  fo  fi^nal 
a  Service,  protefted,  he  would  have  it  in  eternal  remem- 
brance :  And  to  give  him  an  effectual  Proof  of  his  Sin- 
cerity, annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  the  Cities  of 
Cbaumont  and  Pontoife,  then  in  poffeflion  of  the  Crown  of 
France. 

It  will  not  be  proper  here  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
Duke  Robert's  Wars  with  fome  rebellious  Norman  Lords, 
and  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  fjr  refuiing  Homage.  'Tis 
fufficient  to  fay  in  a  word,  he  was  fuccefsful  in  taming  the 
Rebels,  and  reducing  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  his  Duty. 
I  have  already  mentioned  his  defignof  cauling  Juftice  to  be 
done  to  his  Coufins,  Sons  of  Ethelred  II,  and  how  his 
Enterprize  mifcarried ;  wherefore  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any 
more  of  it. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  why  this  Prince  who  was  a  Lover 
of  his  People,  fhould  never  think  of  marrying,  though  he 
might  plainly  forefee,  in  cafe  he  died  without  Heirs,  great 
Confulion  and  Troubles  would  enfue.  There  v/ere  in 
Normandy  feveral  Branches  of  the  Ducal  Family,  who 
might  pretend  to  the  Succeflion  if  he  died  without  Chil- 
dren. Confequently  their  feveral  Pretenfions  would,  very 
probably,  occafion  a  Civil  War,  which  Robert  might  pre- 
vent by  marrying.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  refolved 
to  live  fingle.  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  this  refolution 
was  owing  to  his  Infenfibility  for  the  fair  Sex,  had  we  not  Ma'mft. 
a  proof  to  the  contrary,  in  his  paffion  for  a  young  Damfel,  rjm',t" 
with  whofe  graceful  Mein  he  was  charmed  as  he  faw  her 
dancing.  The  Damfel,  who  was  called  Arlotta  (2),  a 
Skinner's  Daughter  of  Falaife,  thinking  herfelf  extremely 
honored  by  the  Duke's  Addreffes,  readily  yielded  to  his 
Sollicitations.  'Tis  faid  the  firft  night  the  Duke  took  her 
to  his  Bed,  {he  dreamt  her  Bowels  were  extended  over  all 
Normandy  and  England.  This  Dream  was  very  naturally 
interpreted  afterwards,  if  it  be  true  that  it  was  not  forged 
after  the  Event. 

Robert  had   by  this  Miftrefs  a  Son  called  William,  ofB"*1"? 
whom  'tis  related,  that,  the  Moment  he  was  born,  laying  M^mlb. 
hold  of  fome  Straws,  he  held  them  fo  faft,  that  his  Fift 
was  fore'd  to  be  unclinch'd  before  he  would  let  them  go. 
This  made  the  good  Women  fay,  he  would  one  day  prove 
a  great  Acquirer,  fince  he  began  fo  early.     Robert  educa- 
ted his  young  Son  with  all  imaginable  care,  defigning  him 
for  his  Succeffor.     But  whilft  he  was  laying  out  his  pains  ^n°ct  P"- 
in  his  Education,  the  fancy  took  him  to  go  in  Pilgrimage ^fi*Lr,i£l. 
to  Jerujalem.     This  act  of  Devotion  was  looked  upon  as 
the  effect  of  his  remorfe  for  the  murder  of  the  Duke  his 
Brother,  and  of  his  defire  to  atone  for  his  Crime  by  this 
fort  of  Penance.     Be  this  as  it  will,  before  he  fet  out,  he 
took  all  neceflary  meafures  to  fecure  the  Succeflion  to  his 
Baftard  Son.     He  was  very  fenfible  how  difficult  it  would 
be  for  young  William  to  take  pofleffion,  if  the  Normans 
were  not  prepared  beforehand  to  acknowledge  him.     And 
therefore,  he  fummoned  the  States  of  Normandy,  and  com- 
municating to  them  his  defign  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land, 
conjured  them,  in  cafe  he  fhould  never  return,  to  receive, 
after  his  death,  his  young  Son  William  for  their  Sovereign. 
The  States  did   all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  divert  the 
Duke  from  his  Journey  ;    but  finding,  he  was  not  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  gave  him  their  Promife  with^an  Oath,  if 
any  ill  Accident  befel  him  on  the  road,  they  wauld  con- 
form to  his  Will.     To  convince  him  of  their  Sincerity,  Caufa  Us 
they  (wore  Fealty  to  William  as  the  prefumptive  Heir  of  v"4'  wi"'an» 
the  Duke  his  Father.     This  Affair  being  fettled  to  Robert's  y^j  Ut 
Satisfaction,  he  appointed  Alain  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  Re-  SmaJJir. 
lation  and  Vaffal,  Senejchal  of  Normandy,  giving  him  power 
to  govern,    in  his  abfence,    with  an  abfolute  Authority. 
Then  he  carried  his  Son  to  Paris,  and  delivered  him  into  Carriatim 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  France,  who  took  charge  of  his  *     "*■ 
Education.     Before  he  left  the  Court  of  France,  he  made 
young  William  do  Homage  to  the  King,  as  if  he  had  been 
in  actual  poffeflion  of  Normandy. 


(1)  It  confifted  of  fifty  thoufand  Men,  fays  P.  Daniel,  lift,  of  France.  Vol.  III.  p.  91,  92. 

(*j  From  whence  it  is  faid  came  the  Word  Harlu.     Malmjhury  and  Ingulphui  fay,  Duke  Riitri  took  her  to  Wife.     bldnjb.  p.  95. 
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fw*4i«i  The  Abfence  of  Duke/^/vv/  occafioned  Troubles  in  bis 
Rormandy.  Dominions,  which  obliged  the  Duke  of  Bretagn  to  ufe 
fome  Severity,  and  exert  the  Authority  he  was  intruded 
with.  But  whilft  he  was  earnestly  endeavouring  to  reftore 
Peace  and  Tranquillity,  he  Was  taken  offbyPoifbn.  This 
Accident  was  foon  followed  with  a  Report  of  the  Duke's 
being  dead  on  the  road.  Notwitbllanding  the  uncertainty 
of  this  News,  it  was  the  caufe  of  Commotions  fo  much 
the  more  dangerous,  as  there  was  no  body  in  Normandy 
capable  of  appeafing  them.  They  who  had  the  Admini- 
liration  of  Allah's  in  their  hands,  were  themSelves  engaged 
in  Factions,  which  had  been  forming  ever  lince  the  Duke's 
departure1,  and  thereby  help'd  to  increafe  the  Confufion. 
RcWrt'j  Whilft  things  were  in  this  ill  Slate,   fome  of  the  Duke's 

£■_;/.         Retinue   arrived,    and  confirm'd  the  news  of   bis  death. 
Upon  which  feveral  of  the  principal  Lord.-.,  descended  from 
the  antient  Dukes,    began  to  cabal  openly,  to  exclude  the 
Bafiard    from   the  Succeffion.       Plaulible    pretences   were 
not   wanting;    but    the  States   declared,     they  could    not 
without  Perjury  violate  the  Oath   thev  had    bound   them- 
wiii'am  is    felves  by.     The  Resolution  being  taken  of  acknowledging 
tKittiwleJg-  William  for  Sovereign,  Ambailadors  were  difpati  h'd  to  the 
"!  D     '      King  of  France  to  demand  the  young  Prince.      After  Henry 
was  informed  of   the  Duke   of  Normandy's  Death,    the 
Shame  of  doing  an  ill  Action,  and  the  delire  of  becoming 
malter  of  Normandy,    kept  him  in  fufpence.     He  was  in 
hopes   the  Troubles  of  that  Dukedom   would   turn   to  his 
advantage  ,    and   began    to  lay  his  Schemes  accordingly. 
However,  when  he  found   the  States  of  Normandy  bad  de- 
clared in  favour  of  William,    he  thought  proper  to  defer 
the  execution  of  his  Defigns,  'till  a.  more  convenient  Sea- 
fon.      He  chofe  therefore  to  conceal  his  Intentions,    and 
fend  home  the  young  Prince.     As  foon  as  William  came  to 
Roan,    the  States  fwore  Fealty  to  him,  and  gave  him  for 
Governor  Raoul  de  dice,  Conftable  of  Normandy. 
-,,.,  .,,,._        The  Troubles  were  not  allay'd   by  the  Arrival   of  the 
IfcjmNor-  new  Duke.     The  Lords  who  claimed  the  Ducal  Crown, 
roandy.        could  not  refolve  to  drop   their  Pretenfrons.     They  ima- 
gined the  preferring  a  Bafiard  before  them,  was  a  manifell 
Clirm.         Injuftice.     But,  as   they  who  held  the  Reins  of  the  Go- 
vernment, were  Men   of  great  prudence  and  interefl,  ami 
thought  to  be   fupported  by  France,    the  Claimants  durSt 
not  openly  avow  their  defigns.     Mean  time,    King  Henry 
burnt  with  defire  to  make  an  advantage  of  thefe  diflenfi- 
ons.       The   death  of  Duke  Robert  made  him   forget  the 
the  STme  of  ?,reat  Service  received  from   that  Prince.     In  fine,  not  be- 
Fia.n' -..I-     ing  able  to  refill  the  Temptation  any  longer,  he  fuddenly 
^  ,  fL'     lard  Siege  to  the  Caftle  of  Ti/liers,  to  which   he  had  fome 
Pretenfions.     ,  This  Place  being  very  flrong  and  well  pro- 
vided with  Ammunition,  would  have  held  out  a  longtime, 
if  the  Duke's  Ministers  had  not  ordered  the  Governor  to 
frrrrender  it,  on  Condition  the  Caflle  Should  be  demolished. 
Henry  very  readily  agreed  to  thefe  Terms,  and  command- 
ed the  Walls  to  be  actually  raz'd  ;  but  on  fome  ambigu- 
ous Claufc  in  the  Capitulation,  caufed  them  to  be  immedi- 
diately  rebuilt.       This    good   Succefs  infpiring    him   with 
great  hopes  of  his  Enterprize,     he  feizes  alfo  upon  Argen- 
ion.     Then  marching  to  Falaife,  he  became  mailer  of  the 
Town  with  the  fame  cafe.     He  would  have  made  farther 
Progrefs,     if  Raoul  de  Gacc,    having  drawn   together  a 
powerful  Army,    had  not  compelled  him  to  retire.      His 
retreat  gave  the  Conftable  opportunity  of  retaking  Falaife, 
the  French  not  having  time  to  lay  in  any  Stores. 
Rtvclt  of  A.s  foon  as  the  Claimants  faw,    the  King  of  France,  in- 

Roijti  de  ftead  of  protecting  the  young  Duke,  was  making  War  a- 
gainft  him,  they  began  to  Stir  again  and  profecuted  their 
refpeclive  Pretenfions.  The  fin'l  that  appeared,  was  Ro- 
ger dc  Tir/hey,  Standard-bearer  of  Normandy,  defcended 
from  an  Uncle  of  Rollo.  This  Lord,  who  had  amafs'd 
great  Riches  in  Spain,  where  he  had  long  bore  Arms  againlt 
the  Saracens,  returning  home  during  Duke  Robert's  Ab- 
fence, put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Factions  that 
disturbed  the  State.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  that  Prince's 
Death,  he  form'd  the  Project  of  Seizing  the  Dukedom. 
But  his  Apprehenfion  of  the  King  of  France's  arTifting 
Duke  Tlilliam  prevented  him  then  from  purfuing  his  De- 
figns. But  this  Apprehenfion  being  removed  by  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  King  Henry,  he  drew  fome  Troops  together, 
imagining  the  Duke's  Forces  would  be  fufficiently  employed 
Malm.  againfl  France*  But  he  was  prefently  after  defeated  and 
(lain  by  Roger  de  Beaumont,  who  commanded  the  Duke's 
Army. 
Revolt  of  William,  Earl  of  Arques,  Son  of  Richard  II,  by  Pavia, 

ueEarltf  was  not  difcouraged  by  this  Example.  As  he  found  him- 
"Jues>  felf  fupported  by  the  King  of  France  who  put  him  upon 
action,  he  boldly  lent  a  Defiance  to  the  Duke.  But  the 
Duke,  heading  his  Army  in  Perfon,  pufh'd  him  fo  vigo- 
rously, that  he  compelled  him  to  lhut  himfelf  up  in  the 
City  of  Arques,  where  he  befieged  him.     Henry,  who  had 


engaged  ihe  Earl  in  this  Enterprize,  thought  himfelf  ob- 
liged in  Honour  to  raife  the  Siege.  To  this  end  he  march'd 
into  Normandy,  where  he  received  two  Overthrows,  and 
was  constrained  at  laft  to  abandon  the  Rebel,  who,  upon 
the  City's  being  taken,   was  fent  into  Exile. 

Guy  of  Burgundy,  Sonof  a  Daughter  to  Duke  #,:./.,WIf,  **'  c  ' 
was  tire  next  that  appeared  on  the  Stage.  He  had  con- 
certed his  meafures  (o  well,  that  he  was  like  to  have  fur- 
pri/.'d  the  Duke's  Perfon,  who  was  then  at  I'a/ocones  with- 
out any  Guard,  ignorant  of  what  was  practifing  agair.ft 
him.  But  a  certain  Fool,  whom  the  Confpirators  did  notch  r.  of 
niillruSl,    hearing  their  defign,    travelled  all  nighf  to  give  v- 

the  Duke  notice,  who  had  but  juff  time  to  put  .11  his'' 
CJoaths,  and  ride  full  fpeed  to  Falaife.  What  hallc  fo- 
ever  he  might  make,  he  was  fo  clolely  ptirli.cd,  that  he 
mult  have  been  taken,  his  Horfe  not  being  able  to  carry 
him  thither,  had  he  not  liecn  aiiilled  by  a  Gentleman 
whom  he;  accidentally  met  on  the  road.  This  Conspiracy 
Seemed  to  him  fo  dangerous,  that  he  applied  to  the  King 
of  France  lor  Aid.  Henry,  either  out  of  Generofity,  or 
tor  fome  other  unknown  Reafons,  being  unwilling  to  lufler 
the  young  Prince  to  be  oppreiled,  brought  him  fome  Troops 
himfelf)  which  enabled  him  to  give  his  Enemy  Battle. 
Guy  being  vanquished  and  taken  Pi  doner,  Duke  William 
by  an  Act  of  Generofity,  which  redounded  no  lefs  to  his 
Honour  than  the  Victory,  freely  gave  him  his  Pardon. 

William  Guerland,   Earl  of  Alortagne,  and  another  Wil  I 

Ham,  Earl  of  Eu,  Son  to  a  natural  Brother  of  Richardll,  EarlofBu 
were  likewife  for  attempting  to  difpollefs  the  young  Duke. 
But  being  prevented  by  his  Diligence,  they  were  fentenced 
to  perpetual  BaniShment. 

The  Vigour  and  Conduct  Shown  by  Duke  William  du-  '"'«"/ 
ring  all  thefe  Troubles,    made  his  Subjects  conceive  great  '//_' 
Hopes  of  him.     His  Neighbours  began  alfo    to   confider  tk  Ear/of 
him  as  a  Prince  of  distinguished   Merit,     and  capabls   in  Anj  u  .<- 
time  of  giving  them  trouble.     The  King  of  France,     in  Vv  i 
particular,    grew  extremely  jealous  of   him,    and  blamed 
himfelf  exceedingly  for  aflifting  him   againlt  Guy  of  Bur- 
gundy ;    but  to  retrieve  that  Overlight,    he   railed  him   a 
trefh  Enemy,  the  Earl  of  Anjou;    whom  however  he  only 
privately  aSiiSted  at  firft.     Afterwards   he  openly  efpoufed  The  War 
his   Quarrel,    and   made  a  fierce  War   upon    the   Duke,  ' '■' 
which  lafted  feveral  Years,    but  in  the  end  turned  to  the 
difadvantage   of    the  two  Allies.     Duke  William  gaining 
two  fucceffive    Battles,    they  fued   for  Peace,    which    the 
King  of  France  could  not  obtain  but  by  the  Surrender  of 
the  Caflle  of  Ti/liers,    taken    by    him  during  the  Duke's 
Minority. 

During  this  War,    as  the  Duke   was  beficging  Alcncon,  He  cbaftlfet 
fome  of  the  Inhabitants  came  upon   the  Walls  with  Skins'^'  !"f'J""' 
in  their  hands,    by  way  of  Reproach,    for  his  Mother   be-  ^'^lemon. 
ing  a  Skinner's  Daughter.     He  was  fo  provoked  at  this  In- 
fult,  that  he  fwore  by  the  Splendor  of  God,  his  ufual  Oath, 
he  would  be  reveng'd.     Some  time  after,  becoming  mafter 
of  the  Town,    he  accompliSh'd  his  Oath    by  putting  out 
the  Eyes,  and  cutting  oft"  the  Hands  and  Feet  of  two  and 
twenty  of  the  infolent  Burghers. 

Henry  died   foon  after  this  War.     He  was  fucceeded  by  Death  of 
Philip  I.   his  Son,    a  Minor,    under  the  GuardianShip    of1^1  ">y '.• 
Baldwin,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Flanders;  who  had  lately  given  Fr  , 
his  Daughter  Matilda   in  Marriage   to  the  Duke  of  Nor-  Philip  I. 

mandy.     The  relation  the  Regent  Stood  in  as  well  to  the  J 

King  his  Pupil,  as  to  the  Duke  his  Son-in-law,  made  him 
take  all  necefiary  Precautions  to  keep  up  between  the  two 
Princes  a  good  Understanding,  which  lafted  many  Years. 

Duke  William  took  this  Opportunity  to  extinguish  all  Duke  Wil- 
remains  of  Rebellion    among    his  Subjects.     He   banifhed  '   'y 
great  numbers,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  retired  into  Apulia,  a'.iJr.riobtl 
to  Robert  Guifcard,  a  Norman  Gentleman,    who  made  then  in  Mother' t 
a  great  Figure  in  that  Country  ( 1 ).      The  Duke's  Relati-  R""",u■ 
cms  by  his  Father's  Side  giving  him  the  moft  difturbance, 
he  obliged   almolt  all   of  them   to  quit  Normandy.     Their 
Eftates  being  confifcated  to  his  ufe,  he  enriched  with  them 
his  Mother's  Relations,    who  'till  then  were  but  in  mean 
Circumltances.     Robert,  his  uterine  Brother,  had  the  Earl- 
dom  of  Alortagne,    forfeited  by  William  Guerland.      Odo, 
his  Brother,    partook  alfo  of  his  Bounty,    and   moreover 
was  made  BiShop  of  Bayeux       Two  of  their  Sifters  were 
married  to  the  Earls  of  Aumalc  and  Albemarle. 

Mauger  his  Uncle,  Archbifhop  of  Roan,  was  not  only  H:a,  >."•" 
concerned  in  all  the  Plots  againlt  the  Duke,  but  had  alfo  the  . ,', 
boldnefs  to  excommunicate  him,  on  pretence  of  the  too 
near  Relation  between  him  and  Matilda  his  Wife  (2).  As 
foon  as  the  Duke  was  in  a  ftate  of  Tranquillity,  he  re- 
folved  to  be  revenged  on  this  Prelate.  To  that  end,  ha- 
ving aSTembled  all  the  BiShops  of  Normandy  at  Lifieux,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  accufed  before  them  of  feveral  Mifde- 
meanors,  particularly,  his  felling  the  confecrated  Chalices 
to  fupply  his  Luxury.     Upon  thefe  Accufations,  fupported 


(ll  The  Norman  made  thfmfelves  Matters  of  Apulia,  Ca'abria,   Sicily,  Normandy,  and  Er.glandt   in  !c."s  than  two  hundred  Ycars- 
(2)  ihe  was  his  full  Coufui,  being  Daughter  to  Ekonara  Duke  William's  Father's  Sifter. 
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with  all  the  Duke's  Irtereft,  Miuger  was  folem'uly  deela- 
prived  and  Mauritius  elected  in  his  room. 

After  Duke  William  had  thus  humbled,  or  difperfeJ  all 
that  could  create  him  any  Disturbance,  his  Circumftances 
were  fuch,  that  he  might  have  (pent  his  Days  in  piofound 
Tranquillity,  fince  he  hid  nothing  to  fear  either  at  Home 
or  Abroad.  But  as  he  was  of  a  covetous  and  ambitious 
Temper,  this  Tranquillity,  which  only  procured  him 
what  he  already  enioyed,  was  far  from  contenting  him. 
It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  new  Acquifitions,  that  he 
went  to  vifit  King  Edward  his  Coufin,  who  had  no 
Children,  and  perhaps  had  given  him  fome  hopes  of  be- 
ing his  Heir.  However  this  be,  it  is  generally  believed, 
Edward  during  the  Duke's  flay  at  the  Court  ot  England, 
promis'd    him    to    make    a   Will   in    his    favour.  But 

though  this  Will  never  appeared,  and  no  proof  of  it  was 
ever  produced  by  the  Duke,  it  was  however,  according  to 
all  the  Hiftorians,  the  Pretence,  ufed  by  him,  to  under- 
take the  Conqueft  of  England.  Neverthelefs ,  in  the 
Manifefto  publifhed  upon  his  Landings  he  fays  net  a 
Word  of  this  fame  Will  or  Promife,  of  which  he  could 
not  produce  any  Evidence.  We  have  feen  in  the  fore- 
going Book,  what  Duke  William  did  to  fupport  his  pre- 
tended Right  'till  the  Battle  of  Hajlings.  It  is  time  now 
to  fee,  how  he  improved  the  Succefs  of  that  Day  to  mount 
the  Throne  of  England,  and  the  Methods  he  ufed  to  fecure 
the  poffeffion  in  fpite  of  all  Oppofition. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  Confternation  of  the  Englijh, 
after  the  Lofs  of  the  Battle  of  Ha/lings,  and  the  Death  of 
their  King.  They  were  deltitute  of  Men,  Arms  and 
,/  Ammunition;  but  chiefly  of  a  Leader  that  had  a  Right 
to  command  them,  and  take  Care  of  their  prefent  Wants. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  the  victorious  Normans  were  not  far 
from  London,  the  only  place  where  necefTary  Meafures 
could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Calamities  the  Kingdom 
was  threatned  with.  Harold's,  Sons  were  fled  into  Ireland. 
Edgar  Atbding  was  too  young,  and  befides  of  too  narrow 
a  Genius,  to  give  them  any  profpect  of  Affiftance  in  this 
their  prefling  Neccffitv.  It  is  true,  the  Earls  Morear 
and  Edwin  were  ftiil  alive,  and  retired  to  Eond'/n  with 
part  of"  the  fugitive  Army.  But  to  take  proper  Meafures 
on  fuch  an  cccaficn,  more  time  was  required  than, 
probably,  the  Conqueror  would  afford  them.  Thus  the 
Affairs  of  the  Englijh  were  in  a  terrible  Confufion  ;  all 
the  Methods  ptopofed  to  free  them  from  Danger,  being 
clogg'd  with  infurmountable  Difficulties.  On  the  other 
fide,  the  Duke  o(  Normandy,  willing  to  make  Advantage 
of  the  Terror  of  the  Englijh,  was  now  marching  towards 
London  ( 1 )  to  increafe,  by  his  approach,  the  Trouble  and 
Confufion  that  prevailed  in  the  Metropolis.  But  on  a 
fudden  he  altered  his  Refolution  :  He  coniidered,  though 
the  lofs  of  a  Battle  had  thrown  the  Englijh  into  aftoniih- 
nient,  yet  there  was  no  likelihood  of  their  being  entirely 
difcouraged :  That  their  Cafe  not  being  yet  defperate, 
they  might  eafily  bring  into  the  Field  frefh  Armies,  and 
try  again  more  than  once  the  fortune  of  War  :  That  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  fhould  he  chance  to  receive  but  one  Over- 
throw, he  had  no-where  to  retreat  to,  nor  any  Opportu- 
.  nity  of  fending  for  fupplies  from  Normandy.  Thefe  Re- 
flections made  him  refolve  to  befiege  Dover,  before  he  ad- 
vanced any  farther,  to  fecure  a  Retreat  in  cafe  of  Ne- 
ceflity,  and  a  Port,  where  his  Convoys  might  eafily  come 
from  Normandy.  This  Piecauticn,  even  after  his  Victo- 
ry, is  a  clear  Evidence  of  the  Boldnefs,  or  rather  Rafh- 
refs  of  his  Enterprife,  fince,  had  he  been  vanquifhed,  he 
would  .not  have  had  a  fingle  Spot  in  the  Kingdom  to  re- 
tire to.  He  marched  therefore  directly  to  Dover,  a  Place 
naturally  very  itrong,  but  that  was  become  more  fo  by  the 
great  Number  of  Englijh  Officers  and  Soldiers  fled  thi- 
ther after  the  Battle.  For  this  Reafon  it  might  have 
itood  a  long  Siege  ;  but  the  Confternation  was  fo  great, 
that  it  furrendeied  in  a  few  Days.  As  foon  as  the  Duke 
was  in  poileffion ,  he  ordered  the  Town  to  be  more 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  fpent  eight  Days  there,  to  for- 
ward the  Works.  After  which  he  marched  for  Lon- 
don (2). 

We  find,  in  fome  Hiftories,  that  the  Duke  as  he  was 
marching  at  the  Head  of  his  Army,  faw  at  a  diftance  a 
great  Multitude  of  People  coming  towards  him  with 
Boughs  in  their  hands,  who,  looking  like  a  moving 
Foreft,  at  firlt  fomewhat  alarmed  him.  But  his  Surprife 
ceafed,  when  he  found  they  were  Deputies  of  the  Coun- 
ty ol  Kent,  attended  with  great  Crowds  of  People,    who 


were  come  to  affure  hirn  of  the  Submiffion  of  the  County,  10S6. 
and  withal  to  demand  the  Prefervation  of  their  antient 
Privileges.  They  who  relate  this  Adventure,  add,  the 
Duke  received  them  very  graciouilv,  and  granted  their 
Requeft.  But  as  William  of  Poictiers,  who  was  then 
with  the  Duke,  makes  no  mention  of  this  Fa£i,  there 
is  reafon  to  think  it  a  Forgery  (3). 

Whilft  the   Duke  was  bcfoic  Dover,    or  on  his  march  Cra-  c'>"- 


towards  the  Th 


?ames, 


the  Trouble  and  Confufion  at  Lon- 


fyj.o 


d'jti  continually  increafed  by  the  diverfity  of  Opinions  pre-  w.  Piclav. 
venting  them  from  coming  to  any  Refolution.     Some  were 
for  fubmitting   to  the  Duke  without  lofs  of  time :   Others 
believed  it  more  advifeable    to  treat  with  him  firft,    and 
procure  fome  affurances  for  the   Prefervation  of   the  Pri- 
vileges,   not  only  of  the  City,    but  the  whole  Kingdom. 
Some  intimated,  thac  things  were  not  yet  defperate  ;  that  S.  Dunclmi 
the  Winter,  which  was  begun,  might  give  them  time  to 
concert  Meafures   for  their  Defence :    and  with  this  view 
laboured    heartily  to  get   Edgar  Atheling   placed    on    the 
Throne.      Edwin  and  Morear  were  at  the  head  of  this 
Iaft  Party.     But,  how  great  foever  their  Credit  might  be, 
it  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  carry  their  Point.     All  they 
could  obtain  of  the  Citizens,  was,  to  fhut  the  Gates  againft 
the  Duke,  'till  fome  Refolution  was  taken.     Mean  while,  Tit  D  •■ 
the  Duke  approaching  the  City,    encamped  in  Southwark,  j-^ 
feparated  from  London  by  the  Thames.     He  hoped  his  ap- 
proach would  oblige  the  Londoners  to  a  voluntary  Submil- 
fion,   and  in  that  belief  lay  quiet  fome  Days.     This  Pro- 
ceeding had  a  quite  contrary  Effect  to  what  he  expected. 
Morear  and  Edwin  took    this  Opportunity   to  excite  the 
People  to  take  Arms  and  fallv  out  to  furprife  the  Normans, 
who  were  on    the  other   fide   the  Bridge.       This  fally, 
which  was  eafily  repulfed,  convinced  the  Duke  that  other 
Meafures    were   to    be    taken,    and    the  City    vigoroufly 
pufh'd,    of  which  he  could  have  but  fmall  hopes  of  being 
mafter,    if  he  gave  the  Inhabitants  time   to  recover  out  ot 
their  Confternation.      However,    he  was  under  fome  Per- 
plexity, as  may  well  be  thought,    if  it  is  confidered,  that 
although  he  had  gained  a  Battle,  he  was  flill  very  far  from 
his  ends.     He  had  but  one  fingle  Caftle,    fituated   in  the 
utmoft  Bounds  of  the  Kingdom.     All  the  reft  of  the  Coun- 
try was  againft  him,  and  there  were  feveral  remote  Coun- 
ties,   where  the  Englijh   might    draw   an  Army  together 
without  moleftation.     And  indeed  there  was  no  advancing 
towards   the  middle  of  the   Kingdom  and  leaving  London 
behind   him ,  without  being  expofed  to  manifeft  Danger, 
and  lofing  the  Communication  with  Dover,    fo  abfolutely 
neceffary   for  him.     On   the  other  hand,    it  was  hardly 
poffible  for  him  to  undertake  the  Siege  of  London,    during 
the  Winter ,    befides  that  the  fituation  of  the  City  would 
have  neceifarily  obliged  him  to  leave  a  confiderable  Body 
of  Troops  on  the  South-fide  of  the  Thames,  which  would 
very  much  have  weakened  his  Army.    In  fine,  a  Siege  of 
that  importance,  which  probably  would  have  lafted  feveral 
months,  would  have  given  the  Englijh  time  to  recover,  and 
raife  Armies  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.     Bv  which 
means   he  would   have  been   obliged   to   conquer  England 
inch  by  inch,  as  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes  had  done. 
But    he  was  by  no    means  in  condition    to  maintain  fo 
tedious  a  War.     He  had  therefore  properly  but  one  way 
to  compafs  his  ends ;    which   was,    to  take  Advantage  of 
the  Confternation  of  the  Londoners,  and  oblige   them,  ra- 
ther by  terror  than  force,  to  fubmit  to  his  Laws.     With  S.  pundn-.. 
this  view  it  was,    that  he  pofted  himfelf  at  Wallingford, 
from  whence  he  continually  fent  Detachments  to  ravage 
the  Counties  adjoining  to  London,    in  order  to  terrify  th* 
Citizens,  cut  ol7  their  Proviiions,  and  prevent  them  fiom 
laying  in  Stores  (4).     At  the  fame  time,  he  caufed  South- 
ivark  to  be  reduced  to  Afhes,    to  let  them  fee  what  they 
were  to   expeel,    if  they  obftinately  perfifted   in    the  de- 
fence of  the  City.     But  perhaps  all  his  Efforts  would  have, 
been   ineffectual,     if    the    Clergy,    who  were  at    London, 
had  not  broken  all  the  Meafures  Morear  and  Edwin  would 
have  taken  to  crufli  his  Defigns. 

The  Aim  of  thefe  two  Lords  and   fome  other  zealous  Morear  ani 
Affertois  of  their  Country's  Libert)',    was  to  place  Edgar  Edwin en- 
Atheling  on  the  Throne.     They  reprcfented  to  the  Vco-rl'f'"'u^," 
pie,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid    the  prefent  Danger,  was  mtie -Urate. 
firft  to  come  out  of  that  ftate  of  Anarchy  they  were   in:  MaJmlb. 
That,  whilft  there  was  no  body  who  had  a  right  to  com- 
mand, it  was  impofiible  to  take  juft  meafures  to  refift  the 
Normans,  now  at  their  Gates :  But  as  foon  as  there  fhould 
be  a  Kino;,    he   would  ("end  Orders  into  all  Parts  of  the 


(1)  He  marchtd   in  the  firft  Pbce  to  Ramncy,     where   h:    r^ven^ed   himfelf 
J-iio.d  -t  th.n  Place      W*  I': 

(2)  But  kit    in  D-Jicr   his   lick:  Men,    who    had   m;;ny  of  th 
eitcn.     /. '.  F:  :.■-■.  p.  204 


the  Inhabitants  for   having  killed  fome  of  his  Men,    who  by  mifbke 
icm  been    taken    with   the    blccdy  Flux,    by   reafon  o:  the   too   much   frefh    Meat  they  had 

'rczCcr.taUtry,    written  by 


(3)  Tim  Story  is  lepcatcd  by//''.'  i  I '•  m  (See  X  Scriptores)  li  m  a  Mrfmifcr'pt  Hiftcry  of"  tie  M  n!<s  of  St.  J&ugufth.** 
thomdi  Sfttif  who  in  all  prob.ibil.ty  invented  it  t  magnify  the  VnLur  of  itic!:  Abbot  and  ot  (fie  K  ntijb-  1/  •■.  Is-rtl  (blervta  the  imprcb^bil.ty  ti  it 
from  the  Green  B<  u^hs  in  the  Ugnnir.g  of  Nivttniti-r.  Strmaa  ha!  alio  mi  his  Treadle  of  Gavelkind  confuted  this  Rektxn.  However  P  iff  at  tenjis 
uys,  That,  m_t  Jji  from  Dcver,  the  People  ot  Kent  came,  ot  their  own  accord,  in  to  him,  fware  Fealty,  and  gave  Hcftagesj  and  the  City  tfCanttr6my 
km  Deput'n  s  to  present  him  with  htr  Sob  ml  ikon. 

(4)  He  reduced  to  his  Obedience,    and  wall  <!,  tru  C  unti        '    '         \   RT«rf,  Hampfti  -\  Surreyj   Middfffix,  and  H*rtfsrdjbiret  and  did  net  ccafe  burning 
"Stuns  and  killing  Men,  'till  he  cam;*  to  Bcrkba*ptai%     $tDunc{nt.     p.  195.  Hvtted.  p.  4.50, 

5  KingdciK 


Fook  VI. 


t.  W  I  L  L  I  A  M    the  Con 


onqueror. 


i'6j 


1066.      Kingdom   to    levy  Troop?,    and   the  Duke  of  Normandy 
would  then  find  to  his  coil,   the  gaining  .1  fingle  Battle 
Wis  not  fufricient  to  render  him  Mafter  of  England;  but 
in   cafe    they   continued   inactive,     they   could  expect   no- 
thing but  total  Ruin,  and  to  fee  the  Kingdom  fall  under  a 
foreign  Yoke :  In  a  word,   that  Prince  Edgar  had  an   in- 
conteflable  Right    to  the  Crown   of  England,    and   could 
tic  CLr?y    not  be  refufcd  pofleiiton  without  great  Injuitice.     The  Ma- 
'/."/'  "•       jority   of   the  People    approved   the    propofal  of   the  two 
Earls;  but  the  Clergy  opeoly  rejected  it,  not  thinking  pro- 
per  to  expofe  their  Lands  and  Repofe  to  the  Chance  of 
War.     Edgar  was   little  able  to  protcdt  them.     On  the 
other  hand,   the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  the  name  of  a 
Religious    Prince,    wcll-difpofed    to  the  Church,    and  his 
Enterprizc    had    received  the   Pope's    Approbation.     This 
was  fufficicnt  to  oblige  all    the    Clergy,  who  were  then  in 
London  with  the  two  Archbifhops  at  their  head,    to  cabal 
among   the   People   in   order   to   hinder  Edgar's   Election. 
They   were   in   hopes,     their  Submiiiion  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  would  turn   to  a  better   account   than  a  War, 
which,  in  all   appearance,  would  be  of  long  continuance, 
in  cafe  a  Refulution  was  taken  to  reiift  him.       However 
this  be,  or  whatever  their  Motive  was,  they  made  fo  ftre- 
nuous  an  Oppofition,  that  Ediuin  and  Morcar  defpairing  of 
fuccefs,  retired  into  the  North  ( 1 ),  imagining,  it  would  be 
long  before  the  Duke  could  follow  them   thither.     They 
The  itoi       were  no  fooncr  gone,  but  Stigand,  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
Mfl'm?    i>Ury'>    rePaircd   to  the  Duke,    then  at  Berkhamflead.     He 
EJgarJii-     was  quickly  followed  by  Aldred  Archbifhop  of  Tori,    the 
mittotbt      Biihop  of  Winchejlcr  (2),    and   at  laft  by  Prince  Edgar, 

£?*;     ,       who  fullered  hinifelf  to  be  guided  by  their  Counfels.      The 
S.  Dunclm.    t>i    1  -it  •  •■11 

Huvcd.  JJuke  received  them  in  a  very  civil  and  courteous  manner. 
He  granted  all  their  Requefts,  among  which  there  were 
fome  that  concerned  the  whole  Nation  :  Nay,  it  is  added, 
he  confirmed  his  Promifes  by  a  folemn  Oath.  It  is  not 
known  what  were  the  Terms  thefe  Pielates  obtained  of 
the  Duke ;  but  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  the  Church's  Inte- 
reft  were  not  forgotten.  Be  this  as  it  will,  they  fwore 
Fealty  to  the  Duke,  as  if  he  were  already  their  Sovereign, 
and  induced  Prince  Edgar  to  do  the  fame.  Their  Exam- 
ple influencing  many  Perfons  of  Diftindtion,  in  a  few  days 
the  Londoners  found  themfelves  deftitute  of  the  affiftance  of 
thofe  they  could  chiefly  rely  on,  in  cafe  they  refolved  upon 
a  vigorous  Defence. 
the  Dutt  Mean  time,    as  the  Citizens  were  ftill  in  fufpenfe,  and 

typpnaefcs     as  the  pofleifion  of  the  Metropolis,  before  the  reft  of  the 
WP^fl        ^  ingdom  had  taken  any  Refolution,  would  be  of  the  ut- 
mott  Importance  to  the  Duke,    he  drew   nearer  the  City 
as  if  he  intended  to  befiege  it.     His  approach   immediately 
determined   the  Magiitrates,    who,    finding  they  were  in 
•if-'  Keys  at,-  "°    condition    to    defend   a  City,    where  all   was  in   con- 
^eliwr'd  to    fufion  and  defpair,  chofe  to  go  and  prefent  him  with  the 
iim.  Keys  of  the  Gates.     He  gave  them  a  very  favourable  Re- 

ception,   and,    it  is  faid,  promifed   with  an  Oath  to   pre- 
ferve    their  Privileges.      They    had  gone  too  far  to  draw 
il.-Cr.icn    back.     The  Duke's  whole  conduit  difcovering  he  afpired 
ii  tjmi       to  fomething  more,     they  thought  it  heft  to  prevent   his 
him.  Wifhes,     fince  it   was  not  in  their  power  to  hinder  the 

Execution  of  them.  To  this  purpofe,  after  advifing  with 
the  Prelates  and  Lords,  who  had  now  fubmitted,  they 
unanimoufly  refolve  to  place  the  Duke  on  the  Throne. 
Accordingly,  they  all  went  in  a  Body,  and  made  him  an 
offer  of  the  Crown,  telling  him,  They  had  always  been 
aeenjlomed  to  live  under  kingly  Gcvei  xrntnt,  and  they  kneiu  no 
Pcrjon  more  U/oftby  than  him  to  govern  them.  The  Duke, 
„  .  .  forgetting  on  this  occafion,    or  pretending  to  forpet,    that 

fit  bc/:tJ?i'S  00  r  .  .  "  o      * 

hiuluit.  he  had  entered  the  Kingdom  in  arms,  by  virtue  of  his 
pretended  Right  to  the  Crown,  fhowed  at  firft  fome 
doubt,  whether  he  fhould  accept  of  the  Honour.  He  told 
them,  their  Offer  was  of  fo  great  moment,  that  he  de- 
fired,  before  he  refolved,  to  advife  with  his  Friends. 
The  Refult  of  which  was,  that  he  ought  by  no  means 
to  refufe  the  Dignity  voluntarily  offered  him  by  the 
Euglijh,  fince,  by  fuch  a  Refulal,  he  would  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  reward  his  Followers,  who  had  en- 
gaged in  his  Caufe,  with  the  fole  Profpedt  of  placing 
him  on  the  Throne.  He  was  entreated  therefore  not 
to  reject  what  Providence  had  been  fo  kind  as  to  throw 
in  his  way,  and  what  had  coft  him  fo  much  Blood  al- 
M:  accepts  0/ ready.  The  Duke,  eafily  yielding  to  thefe  agreeable 
it.  Solicitations,    returned   in   Anfvver  to   the   Engli/h   Lords 

and  the  Magiitrates  of  London,  That  he  was  ready  to 
confent  to  their  Requeft.  Accordingly,  he  accepted  the 
Crown,  as  their  Gift,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  a  Right 
of  Election  in  the  People  of  England,  though  the  manner 
in  which  he   caufed  himfelf  to  be  elected,    was  no  great 


M.    P.MIS- 


fign  of  his  being  perfuaded  of  that  Right.  And  indeed,  io66A 
what  Authority  could  the  Magiitrates  of  London  and  a  few 
Bifliops  and  Lay-Lords  have  to  difpofe  of  the  Crown 
without  the  Concurrence  of  the  Eftates?  Notwithftand- 
jng  the  effential  Defect  in  this  precipitate  Election,  tiie 
Duke  appointed  Chri/lmas-Day  following  for  the  Ceremony 
of  his  Coronation.  Mean  while,  as  this  Solemnity  was  to 
be  performed  at  London,  the  Inhabitants  whereof  he  fuf- 
pedted,  he  ordered  a  Fortrefs  to  be  run  up  in  haftc, 
which  he  garrifoned  with  Normans. 

Stigand,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  then  fufpended  Hi  Cowi. 
by  the  Pope,  as  an  Intruder  into  that  See,  in  the  room  of  '""'■ 
Robert,    who    was  never  canonically  deprived.     But  not-  ' 

withftandmg  this  Sufpenfion,  he  exercifed  the  Archiepifco- 
p:;l  Function,  the  Englijh  not  being  yet  convinced,  the 
Pope's  Power  was  fo  extenfivc  as  he  pretended.  However, 
the  Duke  who  was  obliged  to  the  Pope,  and  hefides  wa* 
willing  to  avoid  the  Objections  that  might  be  made  to  his 
Coronation,  if  performed  by  a  fufpending  Biihop,  would 
not  receive  the  Crown  from  the  hands  of  Stigand.  Aldred^Z"k^ 
therelore,  Archbifhop  of  York,  performed  the  Ceremony 
Before  he  fet  the  Crown  on  his  head,  the  Archbifhop,  ad^ 
dreflmg  to  the  Englijh,  asked  them,  whether  they  would 
have  the  Duke  of  Normandy  for  their  King  ?  All  the  Peo- 
ple  confentlng  by  their  Acclamations,  the  Bifhop  of  Con- 
Jlance  put  the  fame  queftion  to  the  Normans,  who  anfwer- 
cd  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Englijh  (7,).  This  laft  Cir- 
cumflance  evidently  fhows  the  Duke  had  even  then  refolved 
to  make  the  Englijh  and  Normans  but  one  and  the  fame 
People,  Otherwife,  there  was  no  occafion  to  ask  the  Con- 
fent of  the  Normans,  to  make  him  King  at  England.  What 
followed,  plainly  difcovercd  this  to  be  his  real  intention. 
The  Archbifhop  of  York,  continuing  the  Ceremony,  placed 
the  Duke  on  the  Throne,  and  admmiftred  to  him 'the  Oath 
ufuaily  taken  by  the  Saxon  Kings.  The  Subftance  of  the  '■-'■  ' 
Oath,  was,  "  That  he  would  protedt  the  Church  and  its  $ 
'  Minifters;    That  he   would  govern  the  Nation   withsrw£ 

equity ;  That  he  would  enaft  juft  Laws,  and  caufe 
•'  them  to  be  ftridly  obferved  ;  and  that  he  would  forbid 
"  all  Rapines  and  unjuft  Judgments."  Malmsbury  adds,  Malm*. 
he  promifed  to  behave  himfelf  mercifully  to  his  Subjects,  p'  %?li 
and  govern  the  EngliJ/j  and  Normans  by  the  fame  Laws  (4). 
If  this  Hiftorian  do  not  deceive  us,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  this  laft  Article,  that  this  Prince  had  already  deter- 
mined to  fettle  the  Normans  in  England.  There  areBr%. 
Writers  however  that  affirm,  King  William  took  no 
Oath  at  all,  as  unwilling  to  be  bound  to  receive  Law 
from  a  conquered  Nation.  But  very  probably  they  are 
miftaken.  King  JVilliam  accepted  the  Crown  as  a  Gift, 
and  confequently  had  no  reafon  to  difpenfe  with  the  ufu- 
al  Oath.  In  the  next  place,  only  the  Londoners  can  be 
faid  to  have  acknowledg'd  him  for  Sovereign.  All  the  reft 
of  the  Kingdom  being  ftill  to  conquer,  what  likelihood  is 
there  that  a  Prince  of  his  Abilities  fhould,  at  fuch  a  junc- 
ture, let  the  Englijh  fee  he  intended  to  rule  with  an  arbitra- 
ry Sway.  In  fine,  tho'  the  Sirname  of  Conqueror  is  given 
him,  it  is  certain,  he  never  openly  pretended  to  poffefs  the 
Crown  by  right  of  Conqueft,  but  rather,  took  great  care 
that  this  Title  fhould  never  be  deaily  explained. 

Among  the  things  which,  contrary  to  all  appearance, 
promoted  the  execution  of  King  Williams  Undertaking, 
That  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  is  one  of  the  moftfur- 
prifing.  He  had  indeed  gained  a  Battle,  which  gave  him 
Opportunity  of  approaching  London  ;  and  tho'  he  could 
fcarce  have  taken  that  City,  if  the  Citizens  and  the  reft 
of  the  Kingdom  would  have  done  their  Duty,  the  Gates 
were  opened  to  him,  and  the  Crown  fet  on  his  head. 
But  as  he  was  crowned  without  the  Advice  and  Confent  of 
the  reft  of  the  Kingdom,  he  ftill  feemed  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  to  compleat  the  Conqueft  of  a  Country  that  re- 
fitted whole  Ages,  the  Arms  of  the  Romans,  Saxons  and 
Danes.  And  yet,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  crown- 
ed at  London,  all  the  reft  of  England  fubmitted  to  the  new 
Sovereign,  without  any  one  offering  to  difpute  with  him  the 
pofTeffion  of  a  Crown,  which  no  body  knew  by  what  Title 
he  could  claim.  Probably,  if  the  EngliJIj  had  refolved  to 
elect  a  King  of  their  Nation,  whether  Edgar  or  any- 
other,  King  William  would  have  ftill  found  many  difficul- 
ties to  furmount.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  this 
King  to  have  drawn  together  an  Army  in  fome  remote 
place  from  London,  what  a  Perplexity  would  Km"-  William 
have  been  under  ?  He  could  not  have  removed  from  London 
and  Doz'er,  without  a  manii'elt  Hazard  of  lofing  the  capital 
City  ;  nor  have  ftaid  at  London  without  giving  the  Enemies 
Army  time  to  increafe.  The  bare  mention  of"  this  conli- 
deiarionfuinciently  fhows  how  fortunate  King  William  wa3 


(1)  Wh'.:<l    the  reft  were  preparing  for  Eattle  Edwin  and  M,rcar  withdrew  with  their  Forces,    ar.d   returned   home.     S-    Dmtlm.    p.  ,o;        frr... 
p   961.  r      7i  "*" 

|2)  The  antient  HUlorians  dj  not  mention   him;    but  only  fay,    That  »«&«  Biinop  of  IVerccfcr,    Waller  Biihop  of  HercfcrJ,  and  'he  ro-rt  eminenc 

Iivmg  Hoftages    ^'ulrmhted,   ar.d  nvcre  Fulty  to  him  ;  ar.d  he  entered  into  a  Covenant   with 


,~f     .  ..^    .......wil    ..iiivi.rtiii   uj    uui.    ii.;iiui  ji     nun  ,     oui  i.iuy    Jay,      i  nae   rrutr.cn   15. mo 

Ptrkn,  in  Laden,  with  feveial  ahers,  repaired  tu  him ;  and  giving  Hoftages;    VuVrmned 
them, cum  qu.bu  &  ipfe  Tardus  pipigit.  — — i.  Dur.clm,  p.   re.;,  tbrvti.  p.  450. 

<■})  Thus  WHUam  was  ehilti  King,  ekflus  in  Regcm.  W.  Piffav   p.  :o6.  . 

14J Ui' J  ft  mudtfk  ci  ta  Subjeftcs  agerct,  &  n-uuo  jure  Angles  cu-;  Frances  tiailarct. 


is  /.  tuiam  msaenea  tvii.g.  eitctus  m  Regcm.   /'  .    r  litav    ;..  106.  Rex  conclam 

■Qucdfe  jnodefteafia  Subjeftcs  agetct,  &  aano  jure  Angles  one  Frances  tiaaaxct.  Malmt,  p.  271 


Rex  conclamatus  — —  A&blsj.  p.   102    M.  Paris,  p.  4. 
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to66.  to  meet  with  no  oppofition.  The  Reader,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, may  reflect  cm  a  thoufand  difficulties  King  William 
would  have  found  in  his  way,  if  the  Englijh  had  determi- 
ned, even  after  the  Battle  ot  Ha/lings,  to  make  a  vigorous 
ftand.  Moft  certainly,  the  moie  this  Enterprise  with  all 
its  confequenres  are  confidered,  the  more  extraordinary  and 
almoft  Supernatural  it  appears. 

The  new  King's  firlt  cate  after  his  Coronation,  was  to 
feize  on  the  Trealure  laid  up  by  Harold  at  Winchejler.  He 
dillributed  part  among  the  principal  Officers  of  his  Ar- 
my,  and  part  to  the  Churches  and  Monasteries,  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  a  pious  and  religious  Prince.  The  Pope 
had  alio  a  (hare,  whether  he  had  lent  the  King  Money,  or 
the  King  was  willing  to  mow  his  Gratitude  for  Favours 
received,  when  he  embarked  in  this  Enterprife.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  fent  to  Rome  the  late  King's  Standard,  as 
a  fort  of  Homage  to  the  Holy  See,  and  a  Teftimony  that 
the  Conqueft  of  England  was  undertaken  with  the  Pope's 
approbation.  Harold's  Treafures  being  thus  dillributed, 
ways  and  means  were  to  be  devifed  to  fill  the  new  King's 
vd  Coffers.  To  this  end,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Cities, 
Corporations,  and  moil  wealthy  of  the  Subjects,  that  it 
would  not  be  amifs  to  gain  the  Good-will  of  their  new 
Mailer  by  fome  Prefents.  Every  one  chearfully  confent- 
in»,    thefe  Prefents  yielded  the  King   a  very  confiderable 

Sum. 

The  Kins's  moderation  to  the  Englijl),  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Reign,  gave  them  room  to  hope  they  were 
goino-  to  enjoy  a  (olid  Happinefs  under  the  Government  of 
a  Prince  who  feemed  to  have  their  Interefls  at  heart.  In- 
Englifli  jj^j  jle  exhortcd  the  principal  Officers  of  his  Army  to 
"'  treat  the  Vanquished  with  the  Moderation  due  from  one 
Cliriflian  to  another.  He  entreated  them  to  refrain  from 
all  kind  of  Infults  to  the  Englijh,  left  by  Injuries  they 
fhould  be  provoked  to  revolt.  As  for  the  inferior  Officers 
and  Soldiers,  he  publifhed  fevere  Orders  againft  fuch  as 
mould  violate  the  Chatlity  of  the  Women,  or  give  the  leaft 
aid  confirms  caufe  of  complaint  to  the  Natives.  Then  he  confirmed 
their  Pri-vi-  hy  a  publick  Edict  the  People's  Privileges,  and  all  the  Pro- 
mifes  he  had  made  in  that  refpect.  If  we  were  to  judge  of 
Princes  by  their  Manife/lo's,  or  the  expreffions  in  their 
Edicts,  we  mould  be  apt  to  imagine,  they  always  make 
Juflice  and  Equity  the  fole  Rule  of  their  Conduct.  But 
their  Actions  too  fiequently  ill  correfpond  with  their 
Words.  Thefe  forts  of  publick  Acts  feldom  fail  however 
of  producing  a  prefent  Effect,  which  is  generally  the  only 
end  ptopofed.  King  William  found  the  Englijh  difpofed 
to  trufl  to  his  magnificent  Promifes.  They  were  fo  far 
from  taking  any  meafures  for  the  Prefervation  of  their  Li- 
berties, that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feduced  by  this 
feeming  Indulgence.  Thefe  happy  beginnings  made  them 
believe,  the  Conqueror,  in  imitation  of  Canute  the  Great, 
who  behaved  in  the  fame  manner,  would  ufe  his  utmofl 
endeavours  to  gain  the  People's  Affection,  that  he  might 
enjoy  his  Conqueil  in  Peace. 
He  is  jealous  How  great  a  regard  foever  the  King  fhowed  for  the 
;f  than.  Englijh,  he  could  not  forbear  miftrufting  them,  perfuaded 
''  as  he  was,  that  their  Submiffion  proceeded  rather  from  fear 
than  good-will.  A  few  days  after  his  Coronation  he  re- 
tired from  London  to  Berking{i),  not  daring  to  flay  in  that 
great  City,  whofe  Fidelity  he  fufpected.  But  as  he  was 
not  more  fure  of  the  reft  of  the  Nation,  he  placed  flrong 
Garrifons  in  Hajfings,  Dover,  and  IVinchejler,  to  take 
away  from  the  Englijl}  the  defire  of  making  off  their  new 
Yoke.  Mean  while,  thefe  Precautions  had  no  ill  effect 
on  their  Minds.  They  confidered  them  as  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  in  the  beginning  of  fo  great  a  Revolution,  and 
were  not  at  all  alarmed  at  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
who  had  hitherto  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  new  King, 
came  and  fubmitted  to  him  in  Crowds.  Edivin  and 
Alorcar,    who  had  begun  to  concert  meafures  for  the  De- 


fence of  their  Country,  altered  all  thl   1   Pro     '■■.   &s',the;         -''-. 
were  convinced   of  the  King's  Sincerity,    like   the  reft  o.  Edwin  and 
their  Countrymen,  they  wen1,  and  fwore  fealty  to  him  at 
Berking  (2).      He  forgot  nothing  that  cjuld  help  to  keep 
them  in  this  mind.     He  not  only  allured  them  ot   his  Pro-       '  -  '  - 
tection,    but    even   in   their  pretence    be3;owed   on  Prince 
Edgar  largePofleflions(j),  who  was  the  Idol  ot  the  5 
hih,  and  generally  ililcd  England's  Darling. 

The  Victory  of  Ha/lings  was  too  glorious  for  the  King 
to  neglect  to  tranfmit  the  Memory  ol  it  to  polterity.  For'/" 
that  purpofe  he  laid  the  Foundations  of  a  Church  and  ^.  i-aI;?. 
Abbey,  in  the  very  place  where  Harold  w.\,  (lain  (4),  and 
ordered,  when  they  fhould  be  finifhed,  the  Church  to  be 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin  (5),  and  the  Monaftery  called 
Battle-Abbi  (6).  Though  the  defire  of  Prayers  for  his 
own  and  Harold's  Soul  was  the  Pretence  he  u.ed  to  make. 
this  Foundation,  probably  Vain-Glory  had  no  lels  a  fhare 
in  it  th, in  Devotion.  The  three  iirit  months  ot  this  new 
Reign  pafTed  in  this  manner  to  the  mutual  Satisfaction  of- 
the  Englijh  and  Normans.  The  formei  beiieved  they  were 
no  great  Lofers  by  the  great  Revolution,  and  the  latter 
liv'd  in  hopes  the  King  would  perform  the  Promifes 
made  them,  when  they  engaged  in  his  Service. 

King  William's  Precautions  procuring  him   an  univer-  The  King 
fal  Submiffion,  he  thought  his  happinefs  incompleat,  if  he?0'1  "■" 

ti  11/-  x  -  ;  •      u  •     Normandy, 

had  not  the  plealure  to  go  to  Normandy,  and  appear  in  his  ani  ean/£ 
new  Grandeur.     This  Journey  was  not  only  unneceilary,  with  bim 
but  feemingly  very  dangerous,  in  the  beginning  ot  an  Em-  fi 


pire  eflabliihed  by  Arms.     He  imagined  however  he  could  tf&ijfz 
prevent  all  Revolts  during  his  abfence  by  two  Precautions.  Malmlb. 
Firtt,    bv    placing  ilrong  Norman   Garrifons    in  all    the  %'  :r""t- 
Caflles.    Secondly,    by  carrying  along  with  him   fuch  ofs .  i>jn".irn. 
the  Englijh  Lords  as  were  molt   fufpected.     Of  this  num- 
ber were  Prince  Edgar,  Stigand,  Morcar,   Edwin,   IVal- 
thcaff  Son  of  Siward,    formerly  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
with   feveral  others  of  the  prime  Nobility.     Thefe  Lords 
were  not  over-pleafed  with  the  Honour  he  did  them,  being 
fenfible   he  carried   them  into  Normandy  but    as  fo  many 
Hoflages,  and  to  add  to  the  Glory  of  his  Triumph.     How- 
ever, they  were  forced  to  comply,  for  fear  of  giving  him 
occafion  to  fufpect  them  by  an   unfeafonable  Oppofition  to 
his  Will.     Before  he  left  England,  he  committed  the  Go-  He  appdnts 
vernment  of  the  Kingdom  to  his  Brother  Odo  Bimop  of  w'nfngT"" 
Bayeux,    and  William  Fitz-Opem  (7).      There  was  no  Ypodig. 
end  of  the  Rejoicings  among  his  old  Subjects  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Normandy.     He   (pent  his  Eajhr  (S)   at  Fefcamp, 
where  the  French  AmbalTador  (9),  attended  with  a  nume- 
rous Retinue  of  Nobles,    came  to  congratulate  him  in    his 
Mallei's  Name  upon  his  new  Dignity.     On  this  occafion, 
the  King  affected  to  appear  before  the  French  with  all  the 
magnificence  he  thought  capable  of  advancing  the  Luftre 
of  his  Glory.     He  palled  all  that  Summer,  and  part  of  the 
following  Winter  in  Normandy,    where  he  feemed  to  for- 
get his  New,    amidft  the  Acclamations  of  his  Old  Sub- 
ject- .     ,_, 

Whilft  he  was  giving  the  Normans  marks  of  his  Affec-  The  Regents 

tion  by  his  flay  among  them,  his  Abfeuce  proved  fatal  to  ^j£ 
England.    Odo  his  Brother,  and  William  Fitx-Ofbern,  who  vital, 
governed  the  Kingdom,    abufed   their  Authority  without  Malmfb. 
any  difcretion   (10).     Wholly   taken    up  with  enriching     '     or" 
themfelves  by  all  manner  of  means,  inflead  ot  protecting  the 
Englijli  who  made  their  complaints  to  them,  they  not  only 
fuftered  them  to  be  grieved  with  a  thoufand  Injultices,  but 
opprefted  them  by  continual  Aits  of  Tyranny  themfelves. 
To  fee  thefe   two  Regents  proceed  with   fo  little  caution, 
one   would   have  thought  they  had  Orders  to  ftir  up  the 
People  to  revolt,     on  purpofe    to   make  them   incur  the 
Punifhment.     The  moft  prudent  however  preferved  their 
Allegiance,  in  a  belief  that  the  King,  at  his  return,  would 
rectify  thefe  Diforders.       But    others,     more    impatient,  hfamfUm 
were  of  opinion,  they  ought  to  take  the  advantage  of  his"  Kent- 


(1)  Where  he  fpem  lis  Tune  in  rural  Sports,  until  the  Fortrefs  he  had  begun  in  London  was  finiflied.  W.  Piftav. 

(a.)  S.  Dutetm.  and  Hrueden  lay,  That  they  fware  Fealty  to  him  at  BirkbamJIed,  « ith  Aired  and  tlu  nil.  o'.  Dnnelm.  p.  19  -.  Hived,  p.  4.50.     With  Edwin 
and  Mffrcar  came  many  other  Noblemen  of  great  Eftates,  particularly  Eail  Cvxo,   to  all  of  which  he  reflated  their  Eftates,  and  having  taken  their  voluntary 
Oaths  of  Fidelity,   received  them  into  his  Favour.      After  this  he  made  a  Progrelk  into  feveial  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  ordering  every  where  luch  things  a 
not  only  piolitable  to  himlelf,    but  for  hi;  People  in  general  J    looking  upon  the  common  People  with  a  b;nign  Afpect,    pitying  their  Condition,   and  ordcimg 
his  Men  to  treat  them  with  Mcicy.  IV.  Pielav. 

(3)  And  likewife  gave  Lands  to  many  of  the  Englijh,  as  a  Token  of  his  Royal  Bmnty  :  He  a!fo  dirrributed  great  Rewards  to  many  oi  his  Followers  ; 
hut  however  d.d  not,  for  that  purpofe,  take  any  thing  unjultly  from  the  Englijh.  Nulli  tamen  Gallo  datum  eft  quod  Anglo  coiqaam  injufte  tuera  ablatum. 
//'.  I-'.Ijv. 

(■4.)  The  High- Altar  was  fet  upon  that  very  fpot  of  Ground,  where  Harold's  Body  was  found  ;  or,  according  to  others,  where  his  Standard  was  taken  up. 
yjprrel  p.  13. 

(c.)  To  St.  Mary  and  St-  Martin.  It  was  filled  with  EenellFtln  Monks  from  the  greater  Monaftery  of  Wir.ebeflcr,  and  was  exempted  from  all  Epilcopal 
Jurifdiclion  whatfoever    lyrrel,  p  13.     See  William's  Charter  to  it  in  Alinujije.  Anglican,  and  SeUens  Notes  on  Eadnur,  p  165. 

(6)  Iii  this  Abbey  was  kept  an  ancient  Lift  of  all  the  Noble  Families  that  came  over  with  King  JViltiam ,  it  was  called  Battli-A  r  .  R  ,  1  which^/no 
and  HotUngjbtad  h.\v;  given  us  Copies,  tho'  with  fome  little  Difference.  The  Authority  of  this  Roll  (tho1  it  hath  b?cn  crf-d  up  by  !om:  People)  is  fo  very 
inditf'erent,  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon.  "  There  are,  lays  the  learned  Sir  William  Dutttatc,  great  Errors  or  rather  Falfincations  in  mot}  of  the  Co- 
*'  pics  of  it  J  by  attributing  the  Derivation  of  many  from  the  French,  who  were  not  at  ail  of  fuch  Extraction,  but  merely  Englijh.  For  luch  hath  b.:en 
*'  the  Subtilty  of  fome  Monks  of  old,  that,  finding  it  acceptable  unto  moft,  to  be  reputed  Defendants  to  Ijhofe  who  were  Companions  with  Dokc  William 
"  in  his  Expedition,  therefore  to  gratify  them,  they  inferted  their  Names  into  that  ancient  Catalogue.11     Pnfaci  to  the  Jir/i  /'L/.-.rr,  -f  his  Baronage. 

(7)  Od^  was  placed  in  Dovir-Cajile,  and  had  the  Government     f  Knit,  w.th  tire  adjoining  South-Coait  j  and  Fitus-Ojbe'ii  at  fPincbefler,  in  the  Calflc  the 
i    J  built  there,  with  Directions  to  look  after  the  Ninth- Parts. 

(S)  Rapin,  by  miftake,  fays  his  Cbrijlmas;  but  that  could  not  be,  fince  he  went  over  in  March,  and  returned  again  to  England  in  the  b-ginning  of  the 
Winter  following.     G:t.  Picjav* 

(9)  Re!  'fb  the  Potent,  Father-in-law  to  the  K:ng  of  France. 

(10)  Rapin  h.o-e  follows  the  account  of  QritricUsVitalis,  which  is  th;  moft  probable.  W.PiHav.  la_s  the  blame  on  th;  EngHjb,  and  fivs  they  could 
Meither  by  fear  or  favour  be  kept  quiet. 

3  Abfence 
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Abfence  to  attempt  the  recovering  of  his  Liberty.  The 
Kentijhmen  led  the  way,  and  called  to  their  affiftance 
Eujlacc  Earl  of  Boulogne,  who  endeavoured  to  furprize 
ZWfr-Caftle  (1).  But  not  fucceeding  according  to  his 
expectation,  he  retired  to  his  Ship?,  leaving  the  Kentijhmen 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Regents,  who  treated  them  very 
feverely. 

Notwithftanding  this  Example,  Edric,  an  Englijh 
Lord  (2),  to  whom  Hiltorians  give  the  Sirnaine  of  Forcjler, 
took  up  Arms  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  and  barbaroufly 
ufed  all  the  Normans  that  fell  into  his  hands.  News  being 
brought  the  King  he  immediately  embarks  lor  Eng- 
land (•;),  committing  the  Government  of  Normandy  to 
Matilda  his  Wife,  and  Robert  his  eldelt  Son.  His  return 
appeafed  the  Storm  railed  by  his  Abfence.  But  thefe  two 
Attempts  filled  him  with  fo  many  Sufpicions  of  all  the 
Englijh  in  general,  that  he  began  from  that  time  to  conlider 
them  as  fo  many  fectet  Enemies,  who  fought  an  occalion 
to  revolt.  This  Opinion  ol  his  was  not  groundlefs.  When 
one  confiders  his  Temper,  and  how  the  EngliJI)  flood  af- 
fected towards  him,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  the  mutual 
Confidence,  neceflary  for  their  common  Tranquillity, 
could  hardly  fubfifl.  The  King  was  naturally  mittrufttul 
and  rigid.  On  the  other  hand,  his  great  Armament  had 
plung'd  him  deeply  in  debt.  Befides,  he  was  under  a 
Promife  of  liberally  rewarding  the  Officers  who  had  en- 
gag'd  in  his  Service,  and  all  this  muft  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  EngliJI).  To  this  may  be  added,  he  was  na- 
turally covetous,  greedy  of  money,  not  to  expend  but 
hoard  it  in  his  coffers.  In  fine,  his  Partiality  to  his 
own  Nation  was  exceflive,  and  prevented  him  often  from 
giving  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  EngliJI)  again/!  the 
Normans,  who  made  a  very  ill  ufe  of  the  King's  favour. 
On  the  other  fide  the  Englijh  were  extremely  prejudiced 
againlt  the  Normans.  This  Prejudice,  begun  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward,  and  fomented  by  Earl  Goodwin  and  his 
Son  Harold,  was  farther  encrealed  fince  the  late  Revolu- 
tion. How  careful  foever  the  King  was  to  recommend 
Moderation  to  the  Normans,  there  was  no  hindering  them 
from  abufing  the  Superiority,  their  Victory  gave  them 
over  the  Englijh,  and  infulting  them  in  their  misfortunes. 
This  was  not  very  proper  to  maintain  a  good  intelligence 
between  the  two  Nations.  Befides,  the  King  had  built 
his  Right  to  the  Crown  upon  fo  flight  a  foundation,  that 
the  Englijh  muft  have  confidered  him  as  a  greedy  and  ambi- 
tious Prince,  who  had  formed  the  project  of  his  enter- 
prize  upon  England,  from  the  fole  motive  of  gratifying  his 
Paflions.  In  a  word,  the  Adminiftration  of  the  two  Re- 
gents during  his  Abfence,  gave  occafion  to  think,  they 
would  not  have  carried  their  Exceffes  and  Rapines  to  that 
height,  had  they  not  been  allured  of  their  Mafter's  ap- 
probation. However,  the  confideration  of  the  mildnefs 
of  his  Government  for  the  three  firft  months  of  his 
Reign,  had  in  fome  meafure  caufed  thefe  Reflections  to 
vanilh,  and  diilipated  all  their  Fears.  But  when  they 
found,  after  his  return,  he  not  only  neglected  to  punifh 
the  Regents,  but  even  approved  of  their  conduct,  they 
could  not  contain  any  longer.  They  every  where  fpread 
their  Complaints  and  Murmurs,  and  openly  fhewed  their 
Difcontent.  Then  it  was,  that  the  King's  Sufpicions 
daily  increafing,  made  him  refolve  to  be  on  his  guard, 
and  ufe  all  poflible  means  to  prevent  the  Difcontent  of 
the  EngliJI)  from  breaking  out  into  a  flame.  As  his  Tem- 
per inclined  him  to  Severity,  his  methods  were  rigorous. 
To  which  he  was  alfo  prompted  by  the  Normans,  whofe 
Intereft  it  was  that  he  fhould  fubdue  the  EngHJl)  by  Force, 
rather  than  gain  them  by  fair  means.  This  is  the  moll 
that  can  be  (aid  in  his  favour,  though  there  are  fome,  who 
charge  him  with  a  fettled  Defign  of  reducing  England  to  a 
ftate  of  Slavery,  before  ever  he  received  any  provocation. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Confidence  between  the  King  and 
his  new  Subjects  was  loon  broken  (4),  and  from  that  time 
the  King  thought  only  of  ufing  all  proper  means  to  eita- 
blifh  himfelf  on  the  Throne,  without  nicely  examining 
whether  thofe  means  were  confonant  to  Juftice  and 
Equity. 

Not  long  after  the  King's  return  (5),  Matilda  his  Queen 
came  into  England,  and  was  crowned  with  great  folemnity, 
this  fame  year  fhc  brought  into  the  world  a  Son,  named 
Henry.     Her  other  Sons  were  born  in  Normandy,    namely, 


Robert,    Richard  and  William,    the  eldcft  of  whom  was    1067, 
about  twelve  years  old. 

The  King  had  hitherto  delayed  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  had     roC8, 
voluntarily   aflifted  him   in  his   Expedition   into    England. 
Befides  the  Stipends  due  to  them,  they  expected  to  be  re- 
warded in  proportion  to  their  Services,    and  the  Power  he  11 
had  acquired  by  their  means.     His  ordinary  Revenues  not 
being    fuflicient  for  this,    there  was  a  neceflity  of  having 
recourfe  to  the  EngliJI),  whofe  misfortune  it  was  to  be  van- 
quifhed.     To  this  end,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expe- 
dient,   which  could  not  but  be  very  ungrateful  to  them. 
And  that  was,    to  revive  Dane-gelt  (6),   abolifhcd  by  the  *j*  " 
ConfeJJ'or,    which  brought  to  their  remembrance  the  Cala-  D*"**™ 
mities   they   had   fuftered  under  a    foreign    Power.       He 
plainly  forcfaw,  the  People  would  be  extremely  dilTatisfied, 
and    therefore  endeavoured   to   prevent    the  ill   Effects   of 
their  Difcontent,  by  careffing  the  principal  Englijh  Lords, 
as  far  as  his  referved  Temper  would  permit.     He  was  molt  /'<  *      ' 
apprehenfive  of  Earl  Edwin,  who  by  his  Birth,  Honours,  Pj 
and  perfonal  Merit  was  in  great  credit  with  his  Country- On) 
men.     In  order  to  prevent  the  Earl's  ufing  the  prcfent  oc- 
calion to  raife  new  Commotions,  he  thought  proper  to  fe- 
cure  him  to    his  Intereft,    by  promifrng   him    one  of  his 
Daughters  in  marriage.     Edwin  whs  very  well  pleated  with 
the  Offer,  and  inftead  of  fomenting  the  difiatisfaction  of  the 
Englijh,  did  all  he  could  to  appeafe  them.     Aldred,  Arch-  jtrcbUlhtf 
bilhop  of  York,    was  not  fo  eafily  managed.     This  Pre- °jt    "  R. 
late  had  entertained  fo  great  an  Opinion  of  the  King,  that  he  mmjlranet 
was  continually  fpeaking  in  his  praife.     But  when  he  law  '   :i-<  King, 
him  begin  to  pull  oft"  the  mask,    by  renewing  a  Tax  fo 
odious  to  the  Nation,  he  was  quite  of  another  mind.     He 
tent  one  to  reprefent  to  him  in  his  name,    the  Injury  he 
was  doing  the  EngliJI),  and  the  Inconveniences  that  might 
follow.     The  King  was  offended  with  this  Remonftrance,     ■'  ■     ■  ■ 
and  fharply  rebuked   the  Perfon  that  dar'd   to  deliver   it.  ''' 
'Tis  faid,  Aldred  was  fo  tenfibly  touch'd  with  this  Pro- 
ceeding, that  he  could  not  forbear  curfing  the  King  and  all 
his  Race.     There  was  danger  of  the  Archhifhorr's  Refcnt- 
ment  occafioning  fome  Troubles  in  the  North.      At  leaft 
the  King  teemed  to  be   uneafy  on  that  account,    by  his 
tending  one  of  his  Officers  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  him. 
But  the  death  of  Aldred,    which  happened  at  that  time,  Death  cf 
freed  the  King  from   his  fears,    and  Dane-gelt  was  levied  ^ldrc<*- 
with  all  the  rigour  imaginable.     From  thence- forward  no- 
thing was  heard   but  Murmurings  and  Complaints,  which 
incenfing  the  King,  caufed  him  to  conlider  the  Englijh  but 
as  fo  many  Rebels,    as  they,    on  their  fide,    look'd   upon 
him  under  the  odious  Idea  of  a  Conqueror. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  relation  of  the  Troubles  in  this  Divers  oft." 
Reign,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  the  Hiltorians  are'7 
very  much  divided  concerning  the  Caufes  that  produced' 
them.  Some  call  the  blame  on  the  Englijh,  and  intimate  tU  EnflUih. 
the  King  ufed  not  Severity  till  he  found  milder  means  were 
ineffectual.  Others  maintain,  the  King's  ill  ulage  of  the 
EngliJI)  was  the  fole  caufe  of  their  Revolts.  To  decide 
this  Queftion,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  examine  the  Extent 
of  a  Prince's  Power  that  had  acquired  the  po.TelTion  of  the 
Crown  in  the  manner  we  have  feen,  and  how  far  the  Obe- 
dience of  a  Nation  was  due,  who  had  fubmitted  partly  by 
compulfron,  partly  of  their  own  accord.  But  upon  thefe 
very  Points,  there  would  be  perhaps  no  lels  diverfity  of 
Opinions.  'Tis  fufficient  therefore  to  obferve,  that  among 
the  Hiltorians  who  have  writ  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
fome  have  ftudioufly  difplayed  all  his  good  Qualities,  and 
but  flightly  touched  upon  his  Faults.  Others  have  endea- 
voured to  mifreprefent  all  his  Actions,  and  aggravate  even 
fuch  as  may  be  eafily  juftified.  So  far  is  certain,  the  En- 
glijh were  ill-treated  in  his  Reign.  This  the  greatefl 
Sticklers  for  the  Conqueror  and  his  Race  cannot  deny,  but 
alledge  in  his  excufe,  the  neceflity  he  was  under  of  guard- 
ing againft  the  Englijh,  ever  prone  to  revolt.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  afcribe  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Englijh  folely 
to  the  avaricious  Temper  of  the  King,  and  affirm,  their 
Revolts  were  entirely  owing  to  their  Defpair.  Amidft 
thefe  various  Opinions,  the  Courfe  I  {hall  take,  will  be, 
plainly  to  relate  fuch  Facts  as  are  uncontefted,  without 
making  any  Reflections,  that  the  Reader  may  be  at  liberty 
to  judge  as  he  fhall  think  proper. 

As  matters  flood  between  the  King  and  the  Englijh,  it  Flor.  Wor. 
was  very  hard  for  them  to  fit  (till  and  not  endeavour  to  Hun""S'*- 


f  1}  He  came  over  in  the  Night,  but  the  Garrifon  (allying  cut,  and  driving  moil  of  his  Men  down  the  Precipices,  he  was  foiced  to  retire  with  a  few  Men. 
W.   Ctmetitvtf.  p.   667.  Walfmgh.  Ypodigma.  p.  436. 

(2)  Son  alAlfric,  Edric  Strait's  Brother.  Ricbard  Fitz-Scrocf,  and  the  Norman  Garrifon  at  Hereford,  wafted  his  Ethte,  becaufe  he  would  not  lubmit  to 
King  William,  but  were  always  forced  to  retire  with  great  Lois :  Therefore  the  better  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  Nornuns  fog  the  future,  he  called  in  to  his 
Alfilbnce  Bktbyn  and  Ryivalh:n,  Princes  of  Wales  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  Augufl,  invaded  and  pillaged  the  County  of  Hereford.  Fl:r.  ffYtgtrm.  p.  635. 
S.  Dunelin.  p.    J97.     M.  V/ejl- 

(3)  Abcut  the  beginning  of  Winter,  and  landed  at  Winchelfea,  from  whence  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  all  Signs  ot  Relpcct :  He  then 
treated  the  Englifi?  Biftlops  and  Nobility  with  great  Affability  and  outward  Kindnefs,  granting  them  whatlcever  they  asked,  and  ruid  ly  hearing  what  they 
offered  to   him  j   he  alfo  cajoled  the  Weijh.     Ord.  Vitalis,  p.    509. 

(4)  William  Gemeticenfn  fays,  That  after  William's  Return  out  of  Normandy,  there  was  difcovered  a  Confpiracy  of  certain  Englijh,  who  had  contrived  to 
deftroy  him  and  his  Followers,  as  they  were  to  go  to  Church  bare-foot  on  Ajb-Wednefday ;  but  the  Confpirators  being  difcovered,  Bed  ijito  the  North. 
L.   7.  c.    39.      Waljingh.   Tp'jdigma,    p.  437. 

(5)  The  next  Year,  afta  Eafter.     She  was  crowned  on  Wbitfunday,   1068.  by  Alfred  Archbifhop  of  Tart.     S.  Dunelm.  p.   J97.     M.  Weftm. 

(6)  The  ancient  Hiltorians  only  fay,  that  he  impofed  on  his  Subjects  an  intolerable  Tribute  imporUbUe  inhjltunl— F"r,  Wor.  0.  635.  S.  D'ne'm. 
p.    197.     Ih-jed.  B1c1r.pt.   p.   663. 
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1068.  fhake  ofF  a  foreign  Yoke,  which  to  them  feem'd  infup- 
Exetcr  n-  portable.  The  Infurrections  began  in  the  Ife/lcrn  Parts, 
where  the  Inhabitants  of  Exeter  refufed  to  take  their  Oath 
to  the  King  and  admit  a  Norman  Garrifon  (i).  William, 
fenfible  of  what  importance  it  was  to  put  a  flop  to  this 
Evil  before  it  fpread  any  farther,  marched  in  the  midft  of 
Winter  to  reduce  Exeter  to  obedience.  Upon  his  Ap- 
proach, he  was  met  by  fome  of  the  principal  Citizens,  to 
petition  him  for  Pardon  in  the  Name  of  the  Corporation, 
and  give  him  Hoftages.  But,  whilft  the  Deputies  were 
with  the  King,  the  ordinary  fort  of  Townfmen  being  fu- 
perior,  difapproved  of  their  Proceedings,  and  refolved  to 
ftand  upon  their  defence.  Githti,  Mother  to  King  Harold, 
who  was  then  in  the  City,  encouraged  the  Inhabitants  in 
their  refolution,  and  probably,  was  the  Perfon  that  put 
them  upon  it.  Mean  time,  the  King  being  too  far  ad- 
vane'd  to  retire  with  Honour,  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
beliege  the  Town  in  form,  notwithftanding  the  fharpnefs 
V'll"hm'rZ  °{  tile  Winter-  The  Approaches  being  made,  and  the 
dencd.  "battering  Engines  beginning  to  play,  the  Citizens  faw  no 
other  Remedy  but  to  implore  the  King's  mercy.  How 
much  foever  the  King  was  bent  to  make  an  Example  of 
them,  he  yielded  to  the  Intreaties  of  the  Clergy,  who 
were  very  urgent  for  their  Pardon  (z).  GUha  had  the 
good  Fortune  to  efcape  into  Tlanders  with  a  great  quantity 
7>v  King  of  Money.  To  prevent  a  fecond  Infurrectior,  William 
builds  a         „.j„„,i  „  r^/iu  ►„  u„  u..:i.    :..  -i —  r\...     „..j   i„r.  :.  ..-  *i 


CaJtU. 


ordered  a  Caftle  to  be  built   in  the  City,  and  left  it  to  the 


care  and  management  of  Baldwin,  Son  of  Earl  Gilbert, 
with  a  Norman  Garrifon. 

He  feels  The  King  could  no  longer  delay  the  Payment  of  his 

"  : '■•.>  Debts,  and  the  Rewards  fo  often  promifed  to  his  Troops. 
The  Sums  raifed  by  the  late  Tax  of  Dane-gelt,  which 
at  firft  were  defigned  for  this  Ufe,  had  been  paid  into 
the  King's  Treafury,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  parting  with  the  Money  again.  He  believed  it  ab- 
folutely  neceHaiy  to  have  a  Referve  upon  any  fudden 
occafion ;  efpecially  as  the  Difcontents  of  the  Englijh 
gave  him  room  to  dread  a  general  Revolt.  And  there- 
fore, without  meddling  with  that  Money,  other  means 
were  to  be  ufed,  which  very  much  inflamed  the  Difcon- 
tent  of  the  Englijh.  Commiffioners  were  fent  into  all 
the  Counties,    to  enquire  who   fided   with   Harold,    and 

W.  Piflav.  confifcate  their  Eftates.  The  Eng/ijli  loudly  exclaimed 
againft  this  feemingly  very  unjuft  Enquiry.  They  alledg- 
ed,  when  they  took  Arms  for  Harold,  that  Prince  was 
in  actual  Pofleflion  of  the  Throne,  having  been  elected 
at  a  time  when  William's  Pretenfions  to  the  Crown  were 
even  unknown.  That  before  the  Battle  of  Ha/lings, 
they  had  never  taken  their  Oath  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  confequently  their  Eftates  could  not  be  liable 
to  Coniifeation  for  bearing  Arms  asainft  him.  That  be- 
iide,  fuppoi'ng  they  were  guilty,  they  had  made  ample 
amends  for  their  Fault  by  ready  Submiflion,  which  the 
King  had  accepted  of;  and  even  promifed  to  protect  them 
in  their  Rights  and  Privileges.  Thefe  Reafons  were  very 
ltrong.  But  on  this  occafion,  the  King  acted  with  a 
view  to  Politicks  rather  than  Juifice.  His  intent  was  not 
to  punifn  them  for  their  pretended  Crime,  but  to  have 
a  plaufible  pretence  to  raife  Money,  and  withal  to  put 
it  out  of  their  Power  to  hurt  him,  by  depriving  them  of 
their  Eftates,  a  thing,  he  judged  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
his  Safety  and  Quiet.  Accordingly  this  Fa£t  is  (light- 
ly pafted  over  by  the  King's  Friends,  and  by  way  of 
Diverfion,  an  A£l  of  Juftice  done  by  the  King  on  this 
occafion,  is  mightily  extolled,  namely,  the  reftoring  a 
confifcated  Eftate  to  an  EngliJIi  Lord,  who  proved  he  was 
never  in  Arms  for  Harold  (3).  However,  we  may  be 
allured,  this  was  one  of  the  molt  remarkable  Events  of 
this  Reign,  fince  the  confifcated  Lands  palled  into  the 
hands  of  the  Normeini  and  other  Foreigners,  who  there- 
by became  more  ccnfiderable  in  England  than  the  Eng/Jli 
themfelves.  From  thefe  defcended  many  noble  Families 
now  in  being.  However  this  be,  thefe  Confifcations  were 
of  great  Service  to  the  King  upon  two  accounts.     Firft, 


marches 
againft 


as  they  enabled  him  to  pay  his  Debts,  and  reward  his  Fol-    io6S. 
lowers.     Secondly,    as  they  gave  him  an    opportunity  of 
filling  the    Counties  with   fuch  as   were  devoted  to  him, 
and     whofe    Intereft     it     was    to    fupport    him    in    the 
Throne. 

Whilft  the  King  was  thus  guarding  againft  the  Englijh,  Edwin  and 
he  daily  forfeited  their  efteem  and  affection,    and   natu-  M'r"r «■ 
rally  led   them  to  devife  means  for  the  Recovery  of  their 
Eftates.     Edwin,   Earl  of  Chejler,    one  of  the  moft  con-  vital, 
fiderable   among  them,    thought   it  his  duty  to   attemptSax  Ann. 
the   reftoring  of  the  almoft  defperate  Affairs  of  his  Coun-s'  Dur-eim- 
try.     The  King  had  amufed  him  with   hopes  of  one  of 
his  Daughters  ;    but  there  was  no  likelihood  he  intended 
to  perform  his  word.     On  the  contrary,  the  King  feem- 
ed   to  want  only   fome   pretence  to  involve   him    in   the 
fame  Ruin  with  the  reft.     Morcar,    his  Brother,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,    who   was  in    much  the  fame    fituation, 
very  readily  engaged  in    the  Plot.     As  thefe  two  Lords 
had   a   very  great   intereft   in  the   Kingdom,    thev    foon 
raifed  an  Army  which  was  reinforced  by  Blethwin  King  of 
Wales,  their  Nephew,  with  a  good  number  of  Troops  (4).  rjraiJv. 
The  King  had  reafon  to  fear  this  Revolt   would  become  7Z*  '*''»» 
general,    unlefs   he  timely  oppofed    its   beginnings.      Ac- 
cordingly he  drew  his  Forces  together   with    the  utmoft  \lc„. 
expedition,    before  the  Evil   fpread  any   farther.     In  his 
march   towards   the  Rebels,     he    fortified    the    Caftle    of 
Warwick,  and  made  Henry  de  Bcammnt  Governour,  who 
was  alfo    the  firft:   Earl   of  Warivick   (5).     At  the  fame  He  build, 
time  he  built  likewife  Nottingham-Cajlle  (6),    to  fecure  a  Ctffila. 
Retreat  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  by  means  of  thefe  two  Places. 
Having  taken  thefe  Precautions,    he  continued  his  march 
towards  the  North,  to  engage  the  Rebels,  or  befiege  York, 
which  had  fided  with  them. 

Mean  time,  the  two  Earls  hoping  the  reft  of  the  King-  E.lwin  end 
dom  would  follow  the  Example  of  the  North,  were  very  u  "■' 
much  deceived  in  their  expectations.     The  King's  great  pnnbnid. 
Diligence,    and  the  Superiority  of  his  Forces  breaking   all 
their    meafures,    they    found    themfelves   unable    to  relift; 
him.     In  this  extremity,  they  had  but  two  ways  to  take, 
either   to    fly  the   Kingdom,    or  fubmit    to  the    King's 
mercy.       They  chofe  the  laft,    and  found  their  account 
in   it.     How  much   foever  the  King  might  be  incenfed, 
he  very  readily  pardoned  them,    with  a  view  to   reclaim 
the  Englijh  by  this  a£i   of  clemency.     He  purfued    how-  Yotk  fur- 
ever  his  march  towards   York,    the  Inhabitants  whereof,  r'"t" ', 
little  able  to  fuftain  the  Burden  of  the  War  alone,   came  Kinrbwlb 
out  to    meet    him,    and  delivered   up   the  Keys  of  their « Cape. 
City.     By  this  Submiflion  they  were  pardoned  as  to  cor- 
poral Punifhments;    but  were  forced  to  pay  a  large  Fine, 
and    had   the  mortification  to  fee  a  Caftle  built  in   their 
City  (7),  and  garrifoned  with  Norman  Soldiers.     Archil,  a 
Northumbrian  Lord,    who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Re- 
volt,   was  alfo   received  into  Favour   upon  delivering  his 
Son  in  Hoftage  (8).     Egelwin,  Bifhop  of  Durham,  made 
his  Peace  likewife  upon  the  fame  account  (9). 

The  King's    Clemency  to    the   Heads   of  the   Rebels  Tie  King', 
might  have  had   a  good    effect,    if  at  the  fame  time  that  clmcr-0 ' 
he  pardoned  fome,  he  had  not  punifhed  others  who  were  ^ 
much  Iefs  guilty.     He  ordered  great  Numbers  to  be  fhut 
tip  in  Prifon,    who  had  no  lrand  at  all  in   the   late   In- 
furrcftion  (10),    and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  think  the 
Mercy  fliewn  to   the  Leaders  was  only  a    drain  of    his 
Policy.     This  Conduct  fpread   a  Terror  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  which  was  ftill  encreafed,  when  Caftles  were  He  tuitdt 
feen  building  at  Lincoln,  Huntington,    Cambridge,    which  C«//«i» 
were   evidently   defigned    to    keep   the    Englijh   in    awe.'.i'.r. 
Morcar  and  the  other  Northumbrian  Lords  (11),  dreading  Sneral  ' 
their  Punifhment    was   only    deferr'd    till   a   more    con-  Lm-dsmti 
venient  feafon,    retired  into  Scotland.     Earl  Gojfairic  was^^"^8* 
under  the  fame   Apprehenfions,    and  inftilled   them    into  Scotland. 
Prince  Edgar,    who  by  his  advice,    fled  to  the  Court  of  s-  Dunelm. 
Scotland,  with  his  Mother  and  Sifters  (12).     Malcolm  Can-  Ml  par'' 
more  (13),  who  was  then  on  the  Throne,    received  them 
with  the  Refpeel:  due  to  their  Rank,  and  confidering  their 


(I)  Thcujh   they  olTered  to  pay  him  Tribute,     Tyrrel,  p.  16. 

{%)  They  had  their  Cn  ds  fecurcd  from  the  Violence  of  the  Soldiers,  by  placing  Guards  at  the  Gates  to  keep  them  out.     Ibid. 

(3)  Sbarnburn  in   Norfolk,  which  the  Conqueror  had  given  to  Warren  the  Norman.     But  Edwin,   the  Lord   of  it,  proving  he  had  not  fided   with  Has    '.!, 
it  was  reftcrcd  to  him.     Tyrrel calls  this  Fad";  in  queftion,  becaufe  this  Eftate  is  not  mentioned  in  DoomfJay-Book,  as  in  Pofleflion  of  the  faid  Etki  in,  Ian 
duel,  to  Vol.  It.  p.  51,  52. 

(4)  Bletbwin's  or  Blidett's  Father  married  Editba,  Edwin's  Sifter,  after  whofe  Death  (lie  was  married  to  Harold.     Or  J.  Vit.  311. 

( 5)  He  «  as  Biother  of  Roger  de  belli  monte,  Son  to  Hum/rid  de  Vaults,  Sen  of  Turolf  of  Pont  Adomar,  by  Wewl.  He  was  called  Henry  of  Newburgi,  from 
the  Place  of  his  Birth,  a  Caltle  in  Normandy,   and  was  made  Earl  ol  Warwick,  after  the  Survey.      Gemet.  I.  7-  c-  4. 

(6)  And  gave  the  Cuftcdy  of  it  to  William  PenJel. 

(7)  He  built  two  Caftles  there,  in  which  he  put  five  hundred  Soldiers,     5.  Dunelm.  p.  197.     lined,  p.  4*0. 

(8)  Archil  married  Sigrid,  Daughter  of  £?fn</,  Daughter  of  Aldun  Bi/hop  of  Durham.  This  Archil  feized  part  of  Northumberland  that  was  wafte,  and  in- 
habited it-      By  Sigrid  he  had  a  Sen,  named  Gojpatnck,  and  he  another  of  that  Name,  afterwards'Earl  of  Northumberland.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  So.  n.  34. 

(9)  And  by  his  Mediation,  Conditions  of  Peace  were  offered  to  Malcolm  King  of  Scots,  which  he  accepting,  a  Peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  Kings. 
OiJ.  Vital 

(10)  And  the  Lands  of  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it,  he  plentifully  difhibuted  among  his  Followers,  that  had  afliftcd  him  at  the  Battle  of  Ha/lings.  As 
for  the  little  which  was  left  to  the  antient  Inhabitants,  he  put  it  under  the  Yoke  of  perpetual  Servitude,  that  is,  encumbrcd  it  with  Knight's  Service,  M.  Paris, 
p.  4.     M-  Weft.  p.  225.     Brcmpt.  p.965.     Tyrrel,  p.  16,   17.     Vol.   II. 

(II)  Marlefwein,  Mertcr,  Weltbers,  and  ether  Lords,  as  well  as  Biftiops,  Clergy,  and  others,  afraid  of  being  imprifoncd  on  account  of  the  late  Infurrccrion, 
retired,  fome  to  the  King  of  Scots,  others  into  Woods  and  Deferts,  from  whence  they  frequently  tallied  cut,  and  annoyed  the  Normans,  who  were  pcffclled  of 
their  Eftates.     Af.  Paris,  p.  4.      5.  Dunelm.  p.  197.     Brcmpt.  p.  965. 

(12)  Hcembaiked,  with  his  Mother  Agatha,  and  his  Sillers  Margaret  and  Chriftina,  in  order  to  return  into  Hungary,  his  native  Place  ;  but  was  driven  by 
a  Storm  into  Scotland,  where  he  flaid.     M.  Paris,  p.  4.     Brompt.  p.  96 s.     Knighton,  p.  2344. 

(13)  Rapin,  by  Miftake,  fays  Maamir.  Sec  Buchanan,  tft,  David  Scott,  t£c. 
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Birth  rather  than  their  Fortune,  married  foon  after  Mar- 
garet Edgar's  eldeft  Sifter.  From  this  marriage  fprung 
Matilda,  Grandmother  to  Henry  II.  King  of  England,  in 
whofe  Perfon  the  Saxon  and  Norman  Royal  Families  were 
united. 

The  King  was  not  forry  to  fee  himfelf  thus  rid  of  his 
fecret  Enemies,  who  gave  him  much  lefs  uneafinefs  be- 
ing in  Scotland,  than  if  they  had  (laid  in  England.  How- 
ever, the  Flight  of  thefc  Lords  difcovering  how  the  En- 
glifh  flood  affected  towards  him,  he  refolved  to  take  all 
poffible  meafures  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  their  Refent- 
ment.  For  that  purpofe,  he  took  two  Precautions 
which  were  equally  infupportable  to  them.  The  firfl 
was  to  take  away  their  Arms  ( 1 ).  The  fecond  to  for- 
bid them  any  Lights  in  their  Houfes  after  eight  a-Clock. 
At  which  hour  a  Bell  was  rung  to  warn  them  to  put 
out  their  Fire  and  Candle,  under  the  penalty  of  a  gieat 
Fine  for  every  offence.  The  found  of  this  Bell,  called 
the  Curfew,  was  for  a  long  while  very  grating  in  the 
ears  of  the  EngUJh.  When  they  reflected  on  the  Sweets 
of  Liberty,  enjoyed  under  their  antient  Kings,  they  could 
not  without  extreme  Grief  behold  themfelvcs  reduced  to 
fuch  Slavery.  If  this  Order  was  not  moft  punctually 
obferved,  they  were  fure  to  be  immediately  punifhed  as 
if  guilty  of  fome  heinous  Crime.  This  Bell  therefore 
was  as  a  Signal,  which  being  repeated  every  day,  con- 
itantly  put  them  in  mind  of  their  Slavery.  This  Op- 
preffion  joined  to  a  thoufand  others  which  they  daily  fuf- 
fered  from  the  hands  of  the  King,  as  well  as  from  the 
Foreigners,  imbittered  their  Lives  and  made  them  deplore 
their  fad  and  helplefs  condition.  In  this  manner  feve- 
ral  Hiftorians  reprefent  the  State  of  the  Englijli  at  that 
Time. 

Whilft  the  King  was  thus  guarding  againft  the  fecret 
Practices  of  his  Subjects,  Goodwin,  Edmund  and  Magnus, 
Sons  of  Harold,  made  a  defcent  in  Somerfe/J/jire.  The 
only  Oppofition,  they  met  with,  was  from  Ednotb,  for- 
merly Mailer  of  the  Horfe  to  the  King  their  Father, 
who  was  willing  to  give  King  William  a  proof  of  his 
Fidelity  by  encountring  thefe  Princes.  His  Zeal  for  the 
new  King  proved  fatal  to  him,  for  he  was  flain  in  the 
Battle  ;  after  which,  they  retired  laden  with  Booty. 

If  the  Hiftorians  on  the  fide  of  the  EngUJh  may  be 
credited,  England  was  then  in  a  pitiable  ftate.  The 
Normans  fupported  by  the  King's  Favour  and  Protection, 
daily  committed  Outrages  upon  the  EngUJh,  for  which 
thefe  laft  could  expect  no  Redrefs.  Others,  more  Friends 
to  the  Normans  than  the  Englifh,  allure  us,  the  Englijh 
vexed  that  the  King's  meafures  fhould  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  (hake  off  a  Yoke  which  they  bore  with  ex- 
treme Impatience,  found  fault  with  the  Normans  in  gene- 
ral. They  add,  fcarce  a  day  palled  but  the  dead  Bodies 
of  affaftinated  Normans  were  found  in  the  Woods  or  High- 
ways, without  any  pofTibility  of  difcovering  the  Authors 
of  thefe  Murders,  fo  firmly  did  the  Englijh  ftand  by 
one  another.  In  all  appearance  the  King  was  perfuad- 
ed,  the  Englijh  were  wholly  to  blame,  fince  he  publifh- 
ed  a  fevere  Edict,  ordering  that  when  a  Norman  fhould 
be  flain  or  robbed,  the  Hundred  where  the  Act  was  done 
fhould  be  refponfible  for  the  Crime,  and  pay  a  large  Fine. 
This  Law  was  not  new  to  the  EngUJh.  From  the  time 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  it  had  been  in  force  in  the  King- 
dom (2).  But  what  extremely  provoked  them,  was,  that 
this  Edict  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Normans  only. 

How  gracious  foever  the  King  might  be  to  the  Foreigners, 
many  of  them  defired  leave  to  return  home  (3).  The 
King  readily  granted  their  Requeft,  paying  the  Arrears 
due  to  them,  and  rewarding  them  beyond  their  expec- 
tation. All  this  was  done  at  the  expence  of  the  Englijh, 
on  whom  were  levied  the  Sums  neceflary  to  defray  this 
charge. 

Occafions  of  complaint  continually   encreafed  on  both 
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upon   all  occafions    to  rebel ;    and    the   Englijh   thinking  R 
themfclves    unjuftly    opprefled,     loudly  murmured    at    it.  ',,' 
The  Northumbrians  were  the  moll  impatient.     VVe  have 
already  ken    in   feveral   Parts    of    this  Hiftory,    that  they 
were  wont  to  be,    as  it  were,    their  own  Matters,    and 
could  not  bear  a  Mate  of  Slavery.     The  fame  Spirit  ftill 
reigned  among  them.     They  could  not  refrain  expoftula- 
ting  upon  the  lead  occafion,    and  often  ufhered  in   their 
Complaints  with  fome  Infurrtclion.     The  turbulent  Tem- 
per of  thefe  People,    and  the  Neighbourhood  of  Scotland, 
creating  fome  dread  in  the  Km;;,    he  refolved  to  appoint 
them   for    Governor,    Robert  Cumin,    a   Norman    Lord,  Sax.  Am 
whofe    rough    Difpofition    feemed   proper    to    lame    their 
Fiercenefs.      They  hr„-ird   this  News  juft  as  a  Projecl   of  Tbt  North- 
calling  in  the  Danes  was  going  to  be  executed.     Some  of"1 
them  who  had  taken   refuge  in  Denmark,    had  perfuaded  , ,, 
KingSweyn,  he  might  eafily  conquer  England (4).     N.iy,  1  ■• 
they  had  brought  Afturanccs  from  the  Northumbrians,  that 
they  would  affift  him  in  his  Undertaking.     Whereupori 
Sweyn  fitted  out  a  Fleet  of  two  hundred  Sail  (5),    which 
was  ready  to  put  to  Sea   when  Cumin  with  (even  hundred 
Normans,    came  and  took  poffeffion  of  his  Government. 
As  his  Arrival  might  prove  very  prejudicial  to   the  De 
formed   in    the  North,    the   principal    Contrivers   of  the 
Plot  refolved  to  rid  themfelvcs  of  fo  troublefome  an   In- 
fpector  with  his  Attendants.     Though   he  had   notice  of 
their  Intent  (6),    he  thought  it  fo  little  in  their  power  to 
hurt  him,  that  he  neglected  the  Intelligence.     Mean  time  Sl:i-  Anm 
the  Confpirators  privately  drawing  fome  Troops  together, 
came  to  Durham,    where  Cumin  lay  in  a  carelefs  manner,  Cumin 
and  put  him  and  hhNorman Followers  all  to  the  Sword  (7).  '/."p"^, 
Prefently  after  arrived  the  Danijl)  Fleet  under  the  com-/../, 
mand  of  Ofbern,    Brother  to  the  King  of  Denmark  (8), 
Upon  News  whereof  all  the  Male-contents  went  and  join- 
ed   the   Danijh  General,      who    had    now    landed    hi 
Troops  (9).     Edgar  Atheling,  Gofpatric,  Merlifweyn  ( 1  o),  f' 
and   all  the  other   Lords    who  had  retired  into  Scotland, 
brought  him  Reinforcements,    which  rendered  his  Army 
very  formidable.       As  all    Northumberland  was  for    the 
Danes,    and  the  King  had  not  in  thofe  Parts  any  Forces 
capable  of  withftanding   fo   numerous  an  Army,    Ofbern 
marched   directly  to  Tori:     The  Norman  Garrifon    upon 
the  approach  of   the  Danes,    refolved   to  hold  o;rt  to  the 
laft  Extremity,    not  doubting  but  the  King  would  come 
to  their  Relief  with  all   poffible  expedition.       In  this  ex-  rhy  ie/m 
perflation  they  fet  Fire  to  the  Suburbs  at    the  foot  of  the  - 
Caftle,    that  the  Houfes  might  not  be  of  Service    to  the  „'  ' 
Befiegers.     But  the  Fire  fpreading  farther  than  was  defin- 
ed,  a  great  part  of  the  City  was  reduced  to  afh.es.     The 
Cathedral-Church,    the   Monaflery  of  St.  Peter,    and   a 
famous    Library    begun    by   Archbifhop  Eebert  about  the 
Year  800,  entirely  periflied  in  the  Flames.     Mean  while 
the  Danes  taking  advantage  of  the  Confufion,    caufed  by 
this  Accident,    entered  the  City  without  oppofition.      As 
foon  as  they  were  matters  of  it,  they  attacked  the  Citadel 
fo  vigorously,    that  they  took  it  at  the  firft  Affault,    and 
put  the  Garrifon  to  the  Sword  ( 1 1 ).     After  this,  the  Danijh 
General  underftanding  the  King  was  preparing  to  march 
againft   him,     went   and    encamped    in    an  advantageous 
Poft  (iz),    leaving  in  York  Earl  JValthcJf  with  an  EngUJh 
Garrifon. 

The  News  of  this  Invafion  fomewhat  fhook  the  King's  -     . 
refolution.     He  was  afraid  the  Danes  were  called  in  by  a  i 
general  Combination.     Poffefied  with  this  Notion,  hedurft  ™  :"  ■'■' 
not  quit  the  Heart  of  the  Kingdom,     for  fear  his  abfence 
would  give  the  reft  of  the  Male-contents  an  opportunitv  to 
rife.     On  the  other  hand  it  was  no  lefs  dangerous  to  neg- 
lect the  Affairs  of  the  North,    which  might  be  attended 
with  ill  confequences.     In  this  perplexity,    he  believed  it 
advifeable,    before  all  things,    to  endeavour  to  pacify  the  v.  vr/cft. 
Englijh  by  fome  Acts  which   feemed   proper   to  that  end. 
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(r)  This  doth  not  appear  from  the  ancient  Hiftorians.  And  as  for  what  follows  about  the  Curjew  (qu.  Catvre-ftvi,  or  Cvtitr-fire)  Polydore  Vlrgiln  the  firft 
who  mentions  it.     There  is  a  pafiage  quoted  out  of  William  Malmsbury,  p.  156.  to  countenance  that  Ncticn,   butwhether  it  dots  any  way  confirm  it,  I  leave 

the  Reader  to  judge : Luccrnarum  ufum  n.  ftibus  in  Curi-i  nftituit  qui  fuerat  tempore  fratris  intermiflus, i.  e.  He  [Henry  1.]  refiore'd  in  bis  Court 

of  Lights  at  Night,  -which  had  been  left  off  in  his  Brother  [William  Rufus'r]   Time.     But  is  this  anything  likea  Curfew? 

(2)  In  the  Time  of  the  Danes,  when  the  Body  of  an  unknown  Perfon  was  found  murdered,  it  was  taken  for  granted  it  was  a  Dane,  and  the  Hundred  pM 
the  Mulct.     Thus  William  only  revived  an  old  Cuitom,  by  changing  the  Name  of  Dane  into  that  of  Norman.     Bacon\  Ilift.  c.  4.0.  p.  62.  Rapin. 

(3)  About  this  Time  (fays  Orderieus  Vitalis,  p.  512.)  lome  of  the  Norman  Ladies  wanting  their  Husbands,  fent  for  them  to  return,  and  withal  let  them  know 
if  they  returned  not,  they  muft  have  other  Men  to  relieve  their  NecelYities.  Hugo  de  Grer.tmejml,  who  prcfided  at  Winebefitr  j  Hurr.fridde  Tcii:!;,  C.  verncr  <i 
Hajlings,  with  many  others,  returned  into  Normandy.  His  Soldiers  likewife,  wearied  with  the  Dcfolations  of  the  Counrry,  importuned  him  for  their  Rtleafe. 
that  they  might  retire  to  a  fixed  Place  of  bode  ;  which  he  granted,  and  difmilfed  them  with  plentiful  Rewards.  Ibid. 

(4.)  M.    If-'ejl  fays,  they  came  either  to  conquer  England,  or  to  take  William  or  drive  him  out  of  the  Kingdom,     p.  226. 

(5)  Of  two  hundred  and  forty,  lays  Fhr.  Wore.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  iqS,  &c.  Of  three  hundred,  according  10  Sax.  Ar.n.  Malmsi.  p.  106.  Hunthrd.  .'..'.  Petit, 
p.  5.  M.  Wcfl. 

(6)  From  Egeltxim,  the  Eifhop,  who  went  outto  meet  him,  and  advifed  him  to  beware  of  Treachery.  The  Northumbrians  unammoufly  refolved  beforernnd 
never  to  fubmit  to  a  Stranger,  and  therefore  agreed  either  to  kill  him,  or  to  die  themfelvcs.  The  Earl  coming  tu  Durham,  fuffered  hi,  Men  to  treat  the  People 
like  Enemies,  killing  fome  of  the  Bifhop's  Tenants.     S.  Duneltn.  p.  198. 

(7)  They  flocked  to  Durham  in  the  Night,  and  forcing  the  Gates  in  the  Morning,  rufhed  in,  and  flew  as  many  of  the  Earl's  Attendants  as  they  could  meet 
with.  Cumin  fled  for  refuge  into  the  Bifhop's  Palace,  but  it  being  lit  on  Fire  by  the  Confpirators,  all  that  were  in  it  pctiined  in  the  Flames.  Of  the  feven 
hundred  Normans,  but  ene  efcaped.     This  was  done  January  2S.     S.  Dunelm.  p.    38.   198. 

(8)  There  came  Swtyn's  two  Sons,  Harold  and  Canute  ;   Earl  Turks  II,  and  Chriftian  their  Bifliop.     5.  Dunelm.  p.  198.     Bremft.  p.  065. 

(9)  In  the  Mouth  of  the  I  lumber.     Huntingd.  p.  36S.  5.  Dunelm.  p.  198. 

(10)  With  Wahbojf,  thefe  brought  him  feveral  thoufands  of  armed  Men.     S.  Dunelm,  ibid- Af.   Paris,  p.    5. 

(I!)  More  than  three  thoufand  Normans  were  killed.  William  Mulct  the  Pice-comes,  and  his  Wife  ani  Children,  n  tb,  Gilbert  de  Cai.nt,  and  feme  few 
others  wer:  fparcd-     5.  Dunelm.  p.  199. 

(Kj  They  wintered  between  the  Oufe  >nd  th«  Trent,     Hunting,  p.  ]ca.     M,  Paris,  p.  5.     Sax,  Ann, 
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He  recalled  feveral  whom  he  had  banifhed,  fet  others  at 
Liberty,    and  affected  by  fome  inftances  of  feverity  to  re- 
prels  the  Infolence  of  the  Normans  (t).     His  Fears  being 
fomewhat  abated  by  the  good  efFccls  of  thefe  Proceedings, 
he  lent  the  Queen  and  the  Princes   into  'Normandy,    and 
then   marched    againft  the  Danes,     He  was  fo  provoked 
with  the  Northumbrians,    that  he  was  heard  to  fwear  by 
God's  Splendour,    he   would  not  leave  a  Soul  alive.     As 
foon  as   he   entered   Yorkjkire,    he   began  to   execute   his 
Threats  by  terrible  ravages.      Mean  time  the  Danes  kept 
their  Poit,  where  he  durft  not  attack  them,  well  knowing, 
by  hazarding  a  Battle,  he  flaked  his  all  againft  little  or  no- 
t  thing.      To  extricate  himfelf  out  of  this  difficulty,  he  be- 
lieved the  heft  courfe  he  could  take  would  be  to  bribe  the 
General  by  Prelcnts.      For  that   pdrpofe  he  fent  private 
Emifiaries  to  offer  him  a  large  Sum  of  Money,  with  leave  to 
plunder  the  Country  along  the  Sea-Coaft ,  provided  he  would 
depart  when  Winter  was  over.  This  Negotiation  fucceeding 
to  his  wifh,   OJ'bern  retired  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring, 
for  which   he  was  feverely  punifhed  by  the  King  his  Bro- 
ther (2).     The  Danes  being  gone,  The  King  marched  to 
York  to  befiege  the  City,  defended  by  an  Englijl)  and  Scotch 
Garrifon,    under  the  command  of  a  brave  Governor  (3). 
This  was  Earl  Waltheff,    who  by  his  Courage  and  Con- 
duel,  rendered  the  Siege  fo  lona;  and  difficult,  that  the  King 
hegan  to  defpair  of  Succefs,    when  the  want  of  Provifions 
obliged   the  belieged  to  capitulate.     How   incenfed   foever 
the  King  might  be,  he  readily  granted  honourable  Terms  to 
this  brave  Governor,  whofe  Valour  he  had  fo  often  admi- 
red during  the  Siege.     He  was  not  fatisfied  with  fhevving 
him  this  mark  of  his  Efleem,     but  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  own  Niece,  Daughter  to  the  Countefs  of  Albemarle (4). 
Some  time  after,  he  made  him  alfo  Ea  rl  of  Northampton  and 
Huntingdon,    and  Lift ly  of  Northumberland.     He  received 
likewile  into  favour  Earl  Gofpatric ;  but  punifhed  feverely 
the  rcfl  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Garrifon,  lay- 
ing a  heavy  Fine  upon  the  Citizens  of  York.     As  foon  as 
the  Siege  was  over,  and  the  King  found  it  in  his  power  to 
be  revenged  of  the  Northumbrians,  he  ravaged  their  Coun- 
try in  fo  meicilefs  a  manner,  that  for  frxty  Miles  together, 
between  1'ork  and  Durham,  he  did  not  leave  a  fingle  Houfe 
ftanding  (_;).     He  fpared  not  even  the  Churches  and  other 
publick   Edifices.     This  is   what  William  of  Mabnsbury, 
though  a  Norman,  durft  not  deny.     His  Pretence  for  thus 
laying  the  Country  wafte,  was,  to  prevent  a  fecond  Dani/h 
Invafion.      But    the  method  he   took,    was   a  clear  evi- 
dence,    it   was  to  glut  his  revenge,    and   ftrike  a    Ter- 
ror into  the  reft  ot    the  Kingdom.     It  is  impoffrble,    ac- 
cording to  Hiftorians,  to  defcribe  the  Miferies  of   the  nor- 
thern   Counties.       The   Lands    lying    unfilled   (6),    and 
the   Houfes  being  deltroyed,    People  died  in  heaps,    after 
having  endeavoured  to  prolong  a  wretched  Life,  by  eating 
of  the  moft  unclean  Animals,  and  fometimes  even  human 
Flefh(7). 

The  Step  lately  taken  by  the  Englijh  in  calling  the 
Danes  into  the  Kingdom,  thoroughly  convinced  the  King, 
lie  fhonld  never  be  in  peaceable  Poileffion  of  the  Crown  till 
he  had  intirely  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  execute  the 
Projects  formed  againft  him.  This  made  him  refolve  to 
humble  in  fuel)  a  manner  all  that  had  any  Intereft  with  the 
People,  that  they  fhould  not  be  able  to  make  any  confi- 
deiable  Effort.  It  is  true,  many  innocent  Perfons  were 
to  fuller  in  the  execution  of  this  Defrgn.  But  at  that  time, 
it  is  certain  the  King  thought  only  of  his  own  fafety, 
without  troubling  himfelf,  whether  the  means  he  made  ufe 
Jrgulph.  of  were  confiftent  with  Juftice.  To  accomplifh  his  ends, 
he  fuddenly  removed  the  Englijh  from  fiich  Pofts  as  gave 
them  any  Power  over  their   Countrymen.       After  which 
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he  difpoflelTed  them  of  all  the  Baronies  and  the  Fiefs  of  the    1070. 
Crown  in  general,    and  diftributed   them  to  the  Normans  Hc  V-" 
and  other  Foreigners  who  had  followed  him  into  England,  'aJd  EOa't's 
But  as  thefe  laft  were  not  fo  many  in  number  as  thofe  that  to  Norman*. 
were  deprived  of   their   Eftates,    he  was  obliged  to  load 
them,  as  I  may  fay,  with  Benefits,  in  order  to  draw  all 
the  Crown-Lands  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Englijh.     We 
may  be  fatisfied  by  the  following  inftances,  how  profufe  the 
King  was  in  this  Diftribution.      Robert,    his  uterine  Bro- 
ther, had  the  Earldom  of  Cornwal,    in  which  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty  eight  Manors(8),  befides  five  hundred 
and  fifty  eight  (9),  which  he  pofielTed  in  other  Counties. 
Odo,  Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  his  other  Brother,  was  made  Earl 
Palatine  of  Kent,  and  Jufticiary   of  England.     This  Pre- 
late had  one  hundred  and  eighty  Fiefs  in  Kent  alone  (10), 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  five  in  feveral  other  Places.    Wil- 
liam Fitz-Osbcrn  was  rewarded  with  the  whole  Earldom 
of  Hereford  (11).      Hugh  Lupus  of  Almonches  the   King's 
Sifter's  Son,    was  prefented  by  his  Uncle  with  the  County 
Palatine  of  Cbejler,    with  all  the  Royal  Prerogatives,    to 
hold  it    in  full  Sovereignty  as  the    King  himfelf  held  his 
Crown.     Alan   Fergeant  Duke  of  Bretagne,     the  King's 
Son-in-law,    had  all   Earl  Edwins  Eftate  with  the  fame 
Privileges  as  were  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Che/?er(i  2).   Ro- 
ger de  Montgomery  had  firft  Arundel,   Chichejier,  and  after- 
wards Shropjliire.     Walter  Giffard  had  Buckinghamjhire,  and 
JVilliam  Warner,  the  County  of  Surrey.     Eudes,   Earl  of 
Bliis,  was  put  in  pofleflion  of  the  Lordfhip  of  Holdernefs. 
Ralph  de  Guader  ( 1  3)  a  Breton,  was  made  Earl  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,    and   Lord  of  Norwich.     Henry  de   Ferrariis 
received  Tutbttry-Cajlle  (14).     William  Bifhop  ofConJlanee, 
was  poftefled  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  Fiefs,  which  he  left 
at  his  Death    to  Robert  Moivbray  his  Nephew.      It  would 
be  endlefs   to   mention   all  the  Donations  granted   by  the 
King   to  the  Foreigners,    at  the  Expence  of  the  Englijh. 
Thofe  above-mentioned  are  fufficient  to  fhew,  the  Intent 
of  this  Profufion  was  folely  to  deprive  the  Englijli  of  their 
Eftates.     This  therefore  is   a  memorable  Epocha,  when, 
to  fpeak  in  the  Language  of  the  Hiftorians,    England  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Foreigners.     It  may  eafily  be 
conceived,    the  Lords,    to  whom  the  King  diftributed   fo  B    .  _ 
many  Eftates,  fuffered  none  to  hold  of  them  but  thofe  of  VoJ.  I. 
their  own  Nation.     Accordingly  from  that  time,  we  hearP'  27°- 
no  more  o(  Ealdormen,  or  Thanes,  but  of  Counts,  or  Earls, 
Vifcounts,    Barons,  Vavaffors,  Ej'quires,    and  other  Titles 
taken  from  the  Norman  or  French  Tongue,  which  began  to 
be  introduced  into  England  inftead  of  the  Saxon  Names.  So 
that  England  may  be  truly  faid  to  become  Norman.     Per- 
haps even  its  own  Name  would  have  been  changed  for  that 
of  Normandy,  if  fome  things,    fpoken  of  in  the  following 
Reigns,  had  not  made  the  Normans,  fettled   in  England, 
defrrous  of  being  confrdered  as  Englijhmen,  and  even  taking 
the  Name.     Be  this  as  it  will,  from  the  Foreigners,  who 
were  then  put  in  pofleflion  of  thefe  Lands,    are  derived   a 
great  part  of  the  moft  eminent  Families  this  day  in  the 
Kingdom. 

It  was  not  only  the  Englijli  Nobility  that  were  fufterers  rt;  King 
by  the  Conqueror's  new  Plan  :     The  Clergy  met  with  no  *"»*' 
better  quarter.     The  Saxon  Kings  had  granted  to  feveral  JSL/JP  ' 
Bifhops  and  Abbots  Lands  exempted  from  all  military  Ser-  m.  Pari«. 
vice,    denouncing  in  their  Charters   Imprecations  againft 
fuch  of  their  Succeflbrs  as  fhould  dare  to  violate  thefe  Pri- 
vileges.    But  King  Jl'illiatn,  not  being  one  of  thofe  fcru- 
pulous  Princes  who  looked  upon  what  t  heir  Predeceflbrs  have 
fettled  as  unalterable,  cancelled  all  thefe  Immunities  (15). 
Church-Lands  as  well  as  the  reft,    were  obliged  to  find, 
in  time  of  War,  a  certain  number  of  Horfemen,  notwith- 
standing the  Claufes  in  their  ancient  Charters  to  the  con- 


(1)  To  till"  Time  Mr  Tyrrel  re&n  th.it  confiderablc  Tranfaftion  related  by  Roger  dc  HmcJen,  That  William  caufed  certain  wife  and  noble  Englijhmen  through- 
cut  all  England  to  befumm.  n.d,  that  he  might  hear  from  them  the  Laws  and  ancient  Cultoms  thereof,  and  confirm  them.  Tyrrel.  p.  21.  See  R.  Hived,  p.  601.&C. 

(2)  lie  was  banifhed.    Malmsb.  p.  106. 

(3)  Euthe  took  Oxford  \n  his  Way,  which  had  revolted  againft  him,  and  foon  reduced  it.     From  Oxford  he  marched  on  by  Ncttingham  towards  Turk,  when 
irue  into  Torkjhire,  ht  flew  the  created  pan  oi  the  People,  and  laid  the  Country  wafte;  and  engaging  the  Enemy  at  York,  he  put  the  ftrongeft  to  flight, 


11  ftreyed  .11  the  nfi  with  the  Swcid.   Ord.  Vital.  Mat.  Far, 


.  P-  4.  5- 


'■  lis  Siftci  Iv  the  fame  Mother,     ins  Niece's  Name  was  Judith.     Gemet.  1.  S.  c.  J7. 
5 1   Abi  ut  this  time  Egelric  Bifhop  of  Durham  was  deprived,  and  his  Brothel  Egchcin  put  in  his  room.     M.  Paris,  p.  5. 
(0     rh.s  .  ccafioned  a  terrible  Famine,  of  which  there  is  a  melancholy  Account  in  S.  Dunelm.  p.  199,  &c.  The  Lands  lay  unfilled  for  nine  Year;.  5.  Dunelm. 
ibid.   Brmipt.  p.  966. 

(")  '"■"  ■  '■'  '";'"'>  K  fcon  as  he  came  to  Durham,  ordered  a  Caftle  to  be  built  there.  S.  Dune'm.  p.  49.  Cbrif.mas  approaching,  he  caufed  his  Crown,  &V. 
to  be  bit  ught  to  i  k,  \  here  he  kept  that  Feftival.  As  foon  as  the  Holidays  were  over,  he  marched  againft  a  Party,  who  had  fortified  themlclves  in  an  bi- 
ble Angle  of  that  Country,  and  having  purfued  them  as  far  as  the  Teys,  he  marched  over  Mountains,  and  through  Woods,  almoft  crofsthc  Kingdom  into 
'  ire,  to  be  1  c  venged  on  the  Weljh,  w  ho  had  lately  befieged  Shrewsbury ;  but  upon  his  Arrival  with  his  Army  at  CbeJIer,  he  theieby  quieted  the  whole  Pro- 
v.ncc  of  M  rem  :  And  Edrit  the  F».-f.:.->  having  new  made  his  Peace,  the  King  built  a  Caftle  there,  and  another,  in  his  Return  out  of  thofe  Parts,  at  Stafford, 
,  utting  rtrcng  Garrifons  into  both.  Fiom  thence  he  came  to  Salisbury,  where  he  kept  his  Eajler,  and  largely  rewarding  his  Soldiers,  he  difmiffed  them.  Ord.  Vit. 

•—— During  William's  Abience  in  the  Nrrth,  the  Sons  of  the  late  King  Haicld,  having  procured  from  Derma  King  of  hdand  a  Fleet  of  fixty  Sail, 

landed  again  not  tar  frcm  Exeter,  plundering  and  burning  wherever  they  came:  But  Brien  Son  to  Eudo  Ear]  of  Bretagne,  fought  them  twice  in  one  Day,  killing 
feven  hundred  ot  their  Men,  with  divers  of  the  Irifi  Nobility,  the  reft  flying  to  their  Ships,  returned  into  Ireland.  W.GtmetuenJA.  7.  c.  40.  Ord.  Vital. 
See  Tyrrel.  p.  23,  24,  25. 

i$)   Brady  fays  two  hundred  and  forty  eight. 

(9)  According  to  the  fame  Author,  it  was  but  five  hundred  and  forty  five:  And  in  all  feven  hundred  and  ninety  three. 

(10)  Brady  fays  one  hundred  and  eighty  four ;  in  all  four  hundred  and  thirty  nine.      Brady,  p.  195,   196. 
F    (%] ^d  aI,r°  the  l!ie  of  Wight.     He  was  Scoter  of  Normandy,  and  placed  with  Walter  Lacy,  the  King's  Standard 

(12)  Rapin,  by  Miftake,  fays  Morcar\  Eftate.  The  Words  of  the  Crant  arc  Ego  Gulielmus  cognomine  Baftardus  </«,  Src.  Alano,  &c.  rn*i  1  i/hs  £f  terras 
cvermtpcr fuerunt  Comitis  Edwini  in  Eboralcira  cum  f:rd,s  ailitum,  Ice.  Thefe  Lands,  when  given,  were  gildable,  but  by  the  King's  Favour  were  changed  into 
a  tiDeity  or  Honour,  now  called  Richtmndjbin,  from  a  Caftle  of  that  Name,  built  by  Earl  Alar.. 

(13)  Now  C„aer,  a  Caftle  in  Bretagne. 

f  i*l   Mh  "s'''  hC  WaS  nJ  Earl  at  ,he'Timc  of  the  SmV>  he  •«<*  <hen  an  hundred  and  feventy  fix  Lordfhips,  befides  Tutbtry  Caftle. 

\  5J  Mr.  Seldcnu  nf  Opinion,  That  this  Burden  was  not  laid  upon  the  Bilhopricks  and  greater  Abbies,  without  their  own  Contents,  given  in  a  Svnod  or 
treat  Ltujjcrl  of  the  kingdom,  which  the  King  held  this  Year  «  Winihefter,     Jules  of  Honour,  p.  578.  See  Tyrrel,  f.  25. 
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trary.  Such  of  the  Clergy  as  refufed  to  comply,  only 
gave  the  King  what  he  wanted,  a  Pretence  to  difpolTefs 
them  and  plate  Foreigners  in  their  room.  Moreover,  he 
quartered  upon  the  Monafteries  almolt  all  his  Troops,  and 
obliged  the  Monks  to  find  them  in  Neceflaries.  By  this 
means,  he  kept  his  Aimv  without  any  cirarge,  and  had 
Spies  in  all  the  Religious  Houfes,  who  watched  the  Aclions 
of  the  Monks. 

All  this  not  fuflicing  to  make  the  King  eafy,  he  be- 
thought bimfelf  of  another  Expedient,  which  drew  upon 
him  the  Imprecations  of  the  l'cople,  and  efpecially  of  the 
Monks.  Some  of  his  Fniifiaries  (i)  informing  him  that 
many  Perfons  had  lodged  their  Money  and  Plate  in  the 
Monafteries,  he  took  occafion  to  order  all  the  Religious 
Houfes  to  he  fearched,  and  every  thing  of  value  to  he 
fei"/,'d,  on  pretence  it  belonged  to  the  Rebels.  Some  Hilto- 
i  ians  affirm,  he  did  not  (pare  even  the  Shrines  of  the  Saints 
and  the  confecrated  Veflek.  Very  probably,  the  Clergy's 
Zeal,  niter  the  Battle  of  Ha/lings,  to  place  this  Prince  on 
the  Throne,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fear  of  lofing  their 
Effects.  But  on  this  laft  occafion,  they  had  but  too  much 
reafon  to  perceive  huw  greatly  they  were  miftaken  in  their 
Politicks. 

How  feverely  foever  the  King  had  ufed  the  Clergy,  he 
was  not  yet  fatisfied.  The  great  Credit  of  the  Biftiops 
and  Abbots  (till  making  him  uneafy,  he  refolved  to  be  rid 
of  the  moft  fufpected.  To  proceed  in  the  leaft  blameable 
manner,  he  fent  for  two  Legates  from  Rome  (2),  who 
convened  a  Council  at  Winchejlcr  (,■),  where  every  thing 
pafTed  to  his  wifll.  Stigand,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  degraded  for  intruding  into  the  See,  Robert  his  Prede- 
cefibr  not  having  been  canonicallv  depofed.  This  was  pro- 
bably a  Sacrifice  offered  by  the  King  to  the  Pope,  for  it 
does  not  appear  he  had  any  reafon  to  complain  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop. The  fame  Council  alfo  depofed  Egclmer,  Bifhop  of 
Eajl-Ar.glia,  whofe  See  was  at  Helmham.  Agelric,  Biihop 
of  Selfcy  (+),  and  fome  others,  whom  the  King  did  not 
like,  were  likewife  facrificed  to  his  Jealoufy.  As  (brothers, 
againft  whom  the  Council  had  nothing  to  alledge,  the 
King,  by  his  fole  Authority,  banifhed  fome  the  Kingdom, 
and  threw  the  reft  into  Prifon,  without  any  legal  Proceed- 
ings, or  giving  other  reafon  than  his  Good-Pleafure.  After 
he  was  thus  clear  of  all  that  gave  him  any  Uneafinefs,  he 
placed  in  their  room  Normans  or  other  Foreigners  (;),  for 
all  were  acceptable  but  Englijh.  He  promoted  Lanfranc, 
an  Italian,  Abbot  of  a  Monaftery  at  Caen,  to  the  Arch- 
bifhoprick  of  Canterbury  (6),  and  Thomas,  a  Canon  of 
Baycux,  to  that  of  York.  Three  of  his  Chaplains  were  made 
Bifhops  of  Winchejler,  Helmham,  and  Seljey(j),  and  Nor- 
man Abbots  were  placed  in  the  Monafteries,  from  whence 
the  EngUJh  were  lemoved.  This  however  mult  be  faid 
for  the  King,  that  he  made  choice  of  Perfons  of  eminent 
worth  to  fill  up  the  Vacancies. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  have  ufed  any  exaggera- 
tion, in  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  ufage  of  King 
William  to  the  EngUJh,  or  affected  to  follow  thofe  who 
made  it  their  bufinefs  to  blacken  his  Reputation.  Who- 
ever will  be  at  the  pains  to  confult  the  original  Hiftorians, 
will  eaiily  be  convine'd  of  the  contrary.  They  will  fee, 
there  is  not  a  fingle  Circumttance  but  what  occurs  in  the 
Hiftories,  written  during  his  Lite,  or  fhortly  after  his 
Death,  by  Authors  moft  delirous  to  juftify  his  Conduct. 
'Tis  therefore  a  groundlefs  Affertion  of  fome  of  our  mo- 
dern Writers,  to  lay,  this  Prince  never  afted  as  Conqueror, 
but  conftantly  followed  the  ancient  Laws  and  Conftituti- 
ons  of  the  Realm. 

The  King's  whole  Conduct,  demonftrating  to  the  Eng- 
UJh that  his  Delign  was  to  reduce  them  fo  low  that  they 
fhould  never  more  be  able  to  hold  up  their  Heads,  fome  of 
the  principal  among  them  thought  now  was  the  time  or 
never,  to  make  a  vigorous  Effort  to  prevent  their  utter  ruin. 


Frethcric,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  was  one  of  the  moft  zea- 
lous to  infpire  his  Countrymen  with  this  Refolution,  and 
by  mean-,  of  his  Intereft  and  Riches  it  was  that  a  frefh 
Combination  was  formed  to  drive  the  King  and  the  Nor- 
mans out  of  the  Kingdom.  Matters  were  carried  on  with 
that  Secrecy,  that  the  Conspirators  fuddenly  drew  an  Army 
together,  before  the  King  had  any  notice  of  it.  This 
Army  growing  very  numerous  in  a  few  days,  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  fent  for  Edgar  Atheling  out  of  Scotland,  and 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Malecontents,  by  whom  he 
was  a  now  ed  for  King,  and  proclaimed  in  all  the 
Places  they  were  matters  of.  This  bold  Enterprize  made 
the  Ki       extremely  uneafy,    who  i    er  apprehenfive 

of  fome  hidden  Revolution  robbing  him  of  the  Fruit  of  all 
his  Labours.  He  communicated  his  Thoughts  to  Lan- 
franc  the  new  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  a  Ivifed  him. 
to  deal  more  gently  with  the  EngUJh;  intimating  the  ab- 
folute  neceffity  of  a  fpeedy  Negotiation  with  the  Revol- 
ters,  left  the  Flame,  already  kindled,  fhould  over-fpread 
the  whole  Kingdom.  The  King  took  his  advice,  and 
after  many  fair  Promifes,  found  means  to  engage  the  Head, 
of  the  Malecontents  in  a  Conference  at  Barkhamjlead. 
He  calmly  heard  all  their  Complaints,  and  promifed  to  re- 
dicl",  their  Grievances.  Nay,  he  (wore  on  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelifts,  to  eftablifh  the  antient  Law-,  of  the  Realm,  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Edward  his  Benefactor.  This 
Condefcenfion  fatisfying  the  Malecontents,  they  returned 
to  the  Army  to  difmifs  their  Troops,  believing  they  had 
no  further  occafion  for  them.  But  the  King  had  not  the 
leaft  thought  of  keeping  an  Oath,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  extolled.  Prefently  after,  he  ordered  a  great  Number 
of  thole  that  had  taken  up  Arms  againft  him,  to  be  ap- 
prehended, fome  of  whom  were  put  to  death,  and  others 
banifhed  or  imprifoned.  Upon  this  Edgar  fled  into  Scot- 
land (8),  and  the  reft  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  Denmark, 
and  Norway.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  retired  to  the  Ijle 
of  Ely,  where  he  died  with  Grief.  As  foon  as  the  King 
heard  of  his  death,  he  feized  the  Goods  of  the  Monaftery, 
and  took  from  thence  all  the  valuable  Effects :  He  was 
refolved  to  deftroy  it  utterly,  if  Lanfranc  had  not  prevailed 
upon  him  to  defift  from  his  Deiign  (9). 

The  King's  Behaviour  to  the  Malecontents  varioufly 
wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  Englijh.  Some,  terrified  by 
his  Severity,  refolved  to  endure  all  things  for  fear  of  in- 
creafing  their  Afflictions  by  fruitlefs  Attempts.  Others, 
not  fo  paflive,  determined  to  try  all  ways  to  free  themfelves 
from  a  Yoke  they  could  no  longer  bear.  Thefe  retired  to 
the  Ijle  of  Ely,  where  was  a  rich  Monaftery,  the  Abbot 
of  which  was  their  Friend.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
reafon  of  their  chufing  that  Retreat.  This  Place,  called 
an  Kle  from  its  being  furrounded  with  a  Morafs,  was  very 
ftrong,  and  feemed  proper  to  flicker  them  from  the  King's 
Rigours,  when  filled  with  a^  fufficient  number  of  Men  to 
defend  it.  Edwin  and  Morcar  chofe  to  join  them  ( 1  o), 
being  fenfible  they  fhould  be  the  firft  Victims  of  the 
King's  Sufpicions,  and  not  daring  any  longer  to  truft  to 
his  Promifes.  Some  time  after,  Edwin  refolving  to  go  into 
Scotland,  where  he  thought  he  might  be  more  fervice- 
able  to  his  Party,  was  murthered  on  the  road  by  his  own 
treacherous  Followers.  Morcar  his  Brother  found  in  the 
Ijle  of  Ely,  many  Perfons  of  Quality,  with  Egehvin  (n,) 
and  Walter,  Biftiops  of  Durham  and  Hereford,  all  refo- 
lutely  bent  to  oppofe  to  their  utmoft  the  defpotick  Power 
affumed  by  the  King.  Their  Number  being  confiderably 
mcreafed  by  Multitudes  of  Male  contents  flocking  to 
them  (12),  they  chofe  for  their  Leader  Hercward  (ij), 
Nephew  to  the  Abbot  (14)  of  Peterborough,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  braveft  and  belt  Soldier  in  the  King- 
dom. He  was  banifhed  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward, 
for  fome  Outrages  committed  in  his  Neighbourhood,  and 
retired  into  Flanders,  where  his  Valour  gained   him  great 
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(1)  Particularly  William  Fitzs-Osbcrn,  Earl  of  Hereford,  &c.     .S\  Dunelm.  p.  200. 

(2)  Hermenfred  Bilhup  ot  Sedan  and  John  and  Peter,  Cardinals.     5.  Dunelm.  p.  201,  la. 

(3,  Rapin  by  Miftake  fays  Wcftminfler.     See  5.  Dunelm.  p.  201.  Brompt.  p.  967.     M.  ll'cfl.  R.  el-  Diceto  p.  482. 

14)  He  was  afterwards  unjuftly  imprifoned  at  Marlborough.  S.  Duntlm.  p.  292.  Rapin  calls  him  by  miftake,  Biftiop  of  Durham;  whereas  th;  BinW 
of  Durham  then  wis  Egebwin,  who  tied  into  Scotland  at  this  time.     See  5.   Dunclm.  p.  200.      Brompt.  p.  966. 

(c)  He  ufed  his  utmoft  Endeavours  to  have  as  many  of  the  Englijh  turned  out  as  he  could,  tb.it  he  might  put  fome  of  his  Countrymen  in  their  room. 
5.  Dunelm.  p.  202. 

(h)  Mr.  Tyrrel  thinks,  that  Lanfranc  was  defied,  or  at  leaft  confirmed  by  the  great  Council  of  the  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Sax.  Ann.  in  Marg. 

In  this  Council  he  likewife  fuppofes,  That  the  Bifhops  and  greater  Abbots  gave  their  Confents  that,  for  the  future,  their  Lands  fiVuld  be  luij  by  Knight's 
Service:  From  which  time,  the  Bilhops  and  Abbots,  whu  Lit  before  in  our  Councils  and  Synods  as  mere  fpiritual  Perfons,  appeared  henceforward  in  th; 
great  Councils  of  the  Kingdom  among  the  Lay-Nobility,    as  the  Biftiops  do  to  this  day.     Tyrrel,  p.  2S,  29. 

(7)  Walkdih  was  made  Biftiop  of  Winebeflcr,  Arfajl  of  Helmham,  and  Stigand  of  Selfcy.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  232.     Brtmpt.  p.  96S. 

(S)  To  th.s  Time  may  moft  probably  be  referred  what  Buchanan  relates,  That  William  fent  a  Herald  to  demand  Ed%ar,  denouncing  War  againft  Scot- 
land, unlets  he  were  furrendred  up.  Malcolm  looked  upon  it  as  a  cruel  and  faithlefs  thine,  to  deliver  up  his  Gueft  and  Kinlman  to  his  capital  Enemy, 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  therefore  refolved  to  fuller  any  thing,  rather  than  fo  to  do:  And  thereupon  he  harboured  and  detained  Edvar.  Buchanan  p.  a  10. 
Engl.  Edit    Folio. 

(9)  The  Account  of  this  Revolt  is  only  related  by  Mattbtiv  Paris  in  the  Life  of  Fraheric,  and  for  that  reafon  is  by  (bme  called  in  qucftion.  But  as  he 
cold  not  well  invent  this  Story,  it  is  rooft  probable  he  found  it  in  the  Annals  of  his  Monaftery  of  St.  Albam.  1  .'  Could  not 
be  concerned  in  it,  feeing  he  had  fted  into  Scotland  near  two  Years  before,  and  did  not  return  into  England  till  three  Years  after,  though  this  Author  nukes 
him  to  cine  back  the  Year  before. 

(10)  Undsrftanding  that  William  intended  to  put  them  in  Prifon,   they  privately  withdrew  fr.  m  Court.   5.  Dunelm.  p.  2C.3.  Mttlmsb.  p.  104.   ir.gtilph.  p.  70. 


(rr)  Wh,  was  come  thither    from  Scotland.     S.  Dune 


p.  203. 


M.  Pa 


P-5- 


(12)  The  Sax.  sinn.  lay,  that  they  were  joined  by  Stuanc  King  of  Denmark,  Cbriftian  a  Daniflj  Biftiop,  Earl  Olbern,  and  fevcial  other  Danes;  but 
Swane  having  concluded  a  Peace  with  William,  the  Danes  went  off"  with  a  large  Booty  they  had  taken  out  of  Peterborough  Monaftery,  which  the_y  plun- 
dered and   burnt.     See  In-:ipb.  p.  71. 

(13)  II.  was  younger  Son  to  Leofric  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  Brother  to  A/gar  Earl  of  Mercia  after  Leofric. 

(rj.',   Rapin  '    p,  but  there  was  no  fuch  Buuoprick  then.     He  was  Nephew  W  Brand  Abbot  at Peterbircugh,    Se;  Ingu/pb,  p.  70,  71. 
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'071.      Reputation,  and  raifed  him  to  eminent  Pofts.     The  Death 
of  his  obliging    him  to  return   into  England,    he 

en  to  a  Norman.     He  demanded  Refti- 
tution,    but  not  obtaining  it  by  a  legal  Procefs,    drove  out 
the  Foreignet  by  force,    and  t  ok  Poileffion.       It  was  pre- 
cilely   at   tl    i   Junctute    that   coming  to  Ely  to  avoid    the 
King's  Refentment,   i.e  was  chofen  General  by  the  Male- 
contents.     As  he  g real  Reputation,    and  as  the  cou- 
rageous and  refolute  were  as  much  dreaded  by  the  King, 
as   thole  that  dar'd   not  to  oppofe   him  were  defpifed,    he 
the  King  extremely  uneafy.      The  Honour  he  had 
juii  received  animating  him  with  frefh  Ardour,  and  with  a 
Defire  to  fhew  he  was  not  unworthy  of  it,   he  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  Defence,    forefeeing   he  fhould  not  be  long  in 
that  place  without   being  attacked.     Whilft:  he  was  laying 
arl ike  Stores,    he  caufed  all  the  acceffible  Parts  of'  the 
Iile  to  be  carefully  fortified,  and  took  all  other  Precautions, 
that  might  render  a  Siege  the  more  difficult.     King  Wil- 
liam knowing  whom  he   had  to  deal   with,  marched  with 
all  poffible  (peed  to  attack  him,    in  expectation  to  furprize 
him  unprepared.      But  Hercuiard  had  already  taken  care 
to  oppofe  his  Entrance  into   the  lile,    by  ordering  a   Caftle 
of  Wood  to  be  run  up  in  the  Morafs,  which  could   not  be 
affaulted,    and  which  defended  the  only  Paffage  to  the  Be- 
heged.      In   fpite  of  thefe  feemingly  infurmountable  Diffi- 
culties,    the   King   was  bent  upon  a    Siege,    or  rather  a 
ade.     He  was  in  hop.es  to  reduce  them  by  Famine, 
and  have  them  all  at  his  Mercy,  the  fame  thing  that  pre- 
vented his  Approaches,  being  alio  an  invincible  Obftacle  to 
their  Flight.     With  this  view  he  built  a  Bridge  over  the 
Morals  two  Miles  in  length,    by  means  of  which  he  de- 
priv'd  the  Befieged  of  ali  hopes  of  Relief  (i).     However, 
though   he   had   now  (pent   a   great  deal  of  time  in   tbe 
Siege,  he  was  never  the  nearer,  fince  the  Rebels  had  pro- 
vided great  (lore  of  Piovifions.     This  Delay   mad-;    him 
verj    uneafy,  as  well  upon  account  of  the  Affair  in  hand, 
as   becaufe  it  prevented   him  from    marching  againft    the 
King  of  Scotland,   who  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  make 
an  Intoad  into  the  northern  Counties.     At  length,   when 
be  began  to  defpair  of  the  Succefs  of  his  Enterprise.,  a  happy 
thought  made  him  mailer  of  the  Place. 
i  r      The  Monaftery  of  Ely  holding   without    the  Limits  of 
the  Ifle  many  Manors,    from  whence  the  greateft  part  of 
their  Revenues  arofe,  the  King  was  advifed  to  feize  them, 
in    order  to  reduce   the  Monks   to  obedience   out   of  fear 
ot    lohng  them.      He  had    no   fooner  put  this  advice  in 
practice,      and    diftributed    the    Lands    to    his    Courtiers, 
but  Thurjlan  the  Abbot,    not  being  able  to  withftand  the 
Clamours  of  the  Monks,    fought  means  to  recover  their 
Eftates.      He   could  think  of  no   properer  method   than 
procuring  the  King's  Favour  by  feme  conliderable  Service. 
To  this  end,    he    privately   fent  and  offered  to  put   the 
King  in -poileffion  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely,    with  all   that  were 
in  it,    and  pay  him  a  thouiand  Marks  (2),    on  condition 
the  feized  Lands  were  reftored  to  the  Monaftery.     This 
offer   was  gladly  accepted,    and  the  Abbot  performed  his 
Prcmile:    hut  Hiiiorians    have  neglected   to  inform  us  of 
the  means  lie  ufed  to  accomplifh  it.     However  that  be 


1    [m< 


Up  til  Ij. 
<  Jjlj   . 


a  Barbarity  unworthy  a  Chriftian  Prince,  if  it  was  fuch  1071, 
as  is  defer  ibed  by  the  Englijh  Hiftorians.  They  tell  us,  the 
Scots  ripped  up  the  Bellies  of  Women  with  Child,  cut 
the  Throats  of  the  old  Men,  and  tohed  young  Children 
into  the  Air  to  receive  them  on  the  Points  of  their  Swords. 
But  very  likely,  this  Account  is  exceedingly  aggravated, 
as    well    as   the  Number    of    I  :.ives,    earned   into 

Scotland,  where  it  is  pretended   eve    '         •  was  furniihed 
with  one.     Gofpatric,    who  was  then  Governor  of  Nor,  G -■<?■«?:<: 
thumberland  (7),    not  being   flrong  enough   to  refill   the  £)£* ] 
King  of  Scotland,    made  an    1       rfion    into  Cumberland,  Ian™  °" 
where  he  revenged  on  the  Scots  the  Calamities  in  lifted  by 
their  Countrymen,  on  the Englijh.     This  Expedition ferved 
only  to  inflame  the  King  o\  Scotland's  Refentment  (3),  who 
took  occafion  from  thence  to  encreafe  his  Ravages  in  Nor- 
thumberland.      The    King   could  not    bear  thefe   Infults;     1072. 
but  the  Attair  of  Ely  feeming  of  greater   importance,    he  rh' K">i 
was  willing  to  fee  the  End.     As  foot]  as  it  was  over,  he  T^iLm"" 
marched  into  Galloway,   where  however  he  only  fatigued 
his  Army   to  little  purpofe.     Mean   time  Malcolm,    who  Sax- Ann- 
was    retired    into  Scotland,    endeavoured   to    prolong   the  !"EUijh' 
War,  in  hopes  fome  new  Troubles,  of  which  he  might  PdTviig, 
take   advantage,     would   arife    in   England.       The   fame 
reafon  obliged  the  King  to  put  an   End  to  it  as   foon   as 
poffible.     The  readieft  way  to   fucceed,    as  he  thought, 
was  to  follow  the   Scots  into  the   heart  of  their  Country, 
that  the  Dread  of  a  Battle,    which  to  them   might  prove 
fatal,    might  compel  them  to  a  Peace.     This  Refolution 
procured  him  the  expected   Advantage.     Malcolm,  unwil- 
ling to  hazard  a  Battle  in  his  own  Kingdom,   offering  to  ^  Treaty 
accommodate  Matters  by  a  Treaty,  he" was  of  Opinion,  b"'u""'.  '& 
he  ought  immediately  to  end  a  War,    which  the  Circum- "^  K'V' 
fiances  of  his  ArFairs  made  him  look  upon  as  extremely 
dangerous.     Befides,    he  feemed,  ever  fince  the  Battle  of 
Hajhngs,    refolved  never  to  run  any  hazard.     This  was 
what     had     formerly    prevented    him   from    fighting    the 
Danes,   and   probably  the  fame  reafon  caufed  him  to  he-  ingulph. 
have  in  like  manner  with  the  Scots.     Be  this  as  it  wi!!,  the 


bounds  of  the  two  Kingdoms  were  fettled   (9),    by   the  m^i?' 
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W^  the  Male-contents  were  conftrained  by  the  Abbot's  Tiea- 
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chery  to  fubmit  to  the  King's  mercy.  Hcrauard  alone 
efcaped,  having  opened  a  way  with  his  Sword  through 
the  Guatds  that  delended  a  certain  Pafs.  Of  thofe  that 
were  taken  in  the  Ifle,  fome  had  their  Eyes  put  out,  or 
their  Hands  cut  off,  others  were  fhut  up  in  divers  Prifons 
Among  rhefe  laft  were  Earl  Morcar, 
of  Durham,   who  having  been  fo  ha 

cate  the  King  (3),  was  lent  to  Abingion,  and  there  ftarved 
to  Death  (4).  The  Monks  of  Ely  were  likewife  chaftifed, 
though  they  had  taken  all  imaginable  care  to  perform  their 
Capitulation.  When  they  came  to  pay  the  ftipulated  Sum, 
for  the  want  of  a  Gioat  only,  they  were  forced  to  pay 
another  thoufand  Marks  (5).  Moreover  the  King  quar- 
tered  upon  them  forty  Knights,  for  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  find  all  Neceilhries. 

Whilft    the   King   was  employed   in  the  Sice  of  Ely, 
Malcolm  continued   his  Ravages  in  the   North  (6),     with 


Treaty,  and  Malcolm  did  him  Homage  (10). 
glijh  Writers  (11)  pretend  this  Homage  concerned  ^.Scot- 
land ;  but  the  Scots  affirm  it  was  only  for  Cumberland. 
And  indeed  that  is  moft  likely,  fince  there  is  no  appear- 
ance that  Malcolm,  who  had  not  received  the  leaft  check 
fhould  humble  himfelf  to  do  Homage  for  his  whole  King- 
dom. I  am  very  fenfible,  King  William  is  faid  to  have 
a  right  to  demand  it :  But  this  is  not  a  Place  to  examine 
this  Point,  the  DifctuTion  whereof  will  more  properly  come 
in  elfewhere. 

The  good  reception  Malcolm  gave  all   the  Englijb  Fu-  few  Fu- 
gitives,   drew  great  Numbers  into  his  Dominions,    where  m'!i" /'"!' 
fome  procured  Settlements    which  obliged  them  to  con- ",Sco-land' 
tinue  there.     From  thefe  are  derive,!  feveral  confiderable 
Families  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (12).     Some  will  have  it,  Verftegan, 
that  the  Englijh  brought  thither  their  Language,  with  the 
Titles  of  Duke,    Earl  and  Baron;    but  Buchanan  affirms, 
they    were    in    ufe  there    before    that    time.      He    freely 
owns    indeed,    that   the  Englijh   introduced    into  Scotland 
Luxury,  Pride,  Wantonnefs,  Drunkennefs  and  other  Vices, 
to  which  he  pretends,  his  Countrymen  were  Strangers  be- 
fore.  Among  the  chief  of  thefe  Refugees  was  Earl  Go/pa-  S-Dundm, 
trie,    who  had  been  deprived  of  his  Government,    under 
colour  of  his  being  concerned  in  the  Death  of  Cumin,  tho' 

.x.-.^.o.     he  had   fince  that    done  the  King  very  fignal  Services. 

■,  with  Egelwin  Bifhop,    He  was  fucceeded  by  Earl  Walthoff  (1  ■>, ),  the  only  Englijh  Wa'thoff 
irdy  as  to  excommuni-     Lord,  for  whom  the  King  yet  fhewed  any  Regard      But  made  Ear' °f 
he  did  not  keep  Jong  in  his  Favour,    for  which   'he  was  ^T" 
principally  indebted    to  his   Wife,    who  was  the  Kino-'s 
Niece. 

The  French  had  afforded  King  William  fufficient  time     1073. 
to  fettle  himfelf  in  the  Throne  of  England,    without  giv-  7b,K,*gcf 
ing  him  the  leaft  moleftation.     He   hoped  therefore,    as  J"^"' 
they  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  late  Troubles  in  En-  Zrij?' 
gland,  they  would  be  ftill  lefs  inclined  to  difturb  him,   after 
the   entire  Reduction  of  his  Enzlijh  Subjects.     But  on   a  SaX   Ann 


fi)  A!,;,  .it  :hs  time  I,    buill  Whbicb  (  '.  p.   J+. 

12)   But  fevi  n  In.;  Jrcd      Si  :  Tyrrtl,  ix  I:  .  ,  ■,    .-. 

When!  nay  firft  to  S',  tlai  I.      ■:  1 .  Paris,  p.  ^     A-!.  !i\fl. 


fudden  Philips  J ealoufy  reviving,    he  could  not    bear    to  Malmfl.. 

M.  Paris. 


}!,'.,  i.«m,p.s.     M.Wcft.  (4)   Heft.,,  ved  himfelf  to  death.     BromM  p.  060, 

more,    to  make  it  up  one  thoufand;  to   raife  which,   thej  were  forced  to  feJl   their  Plate,  to  itrip  their 

,.  '.   »nd  =11  the  neighbouring  parts;    burnt  feveral  Churches,  killed  abundance  of  NoWemen,  ftfe.     S.  Dmelm.  p.  zoo 

'    '     '  ,    ■      ,    ,     ,  (7)  Having  biught  that  Government  of  the  King.     S.B     ..      p.  zoo.     8    id. 

,  he  ,.-.ut  himfelf  up  in  Bamicm       I        .,     i  i       1...  „    ,  .      ?.  D        t  and  HcvtJ  ibid 

erefled  in  the  middle  of  the  Mountains  of  S*mm»Ti.nMin 
.■■•.■•..        ,    having  th     Arms  of  both  Kings  engraved  on  th=fev.ral  Sides  of  it       --■^^ 
he  two  ICingd,  ms,  .he  Remainders  of  which  Croft  is  11:1!  £:>  be  ,ee„.  '  Camkn. 

'    !  ..    ..\.  1 1        h     .1  .     t      .      ■  1  .    ,  .    ...........       ..*,,,,        ai  _  1  .,  „ 


'  /    l"   l"^    ,»u  rLiii'.ui  in:,,    ,ne    . 

I  10]    He)         h  '11  at  called     Iberndby. 

I  ,  ,         J'       ...  ^     ...       .  ...L  .     .  r  1.  1  J 


a  hich    was 


1 ntroy.      o.    Vunelm.T,.   ;o-.      Hvvcd.   p.    454. 

'  '    '/"'  JiJ  Hon,  us  for  what,  p.  79.     See  Sax.  An*    Malm* 

p.  203.     J  ,     /:,  mft.  p.  y-2.  >  1    11        "■  si™,    uia.mx. 

ived   the     Families    of  Lirdfay,    Tt< 


lived  the     Families    of  Lirjfay,  ,  ,;/r      w 
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fee  the  King  of  England  in  fo  profperous  a  condition.  He 
blamed  himfelf  for  being  Co  impolitick  as  not  to  aflift  the 
Englijh  Malecontents,  and  refolved  to  retrieve  his  Error 
by  attacking  Normandy.  He  expected  no  doubt  the  Englijh 
would  take  advantage  of  this  Diverfion  to  revolt,  and  keep 
the  King  employed  in  England.  Whatever  his  thoughts 
were,  he  fuddenly  invaded  Normandy,  without  any  De- 
claration of  War.  Upon  which,  the  King  went  over 
with  an  Army  wholly  confifting  of  Englijh  (i),  not  daring 
to  carry  his  Norman  Troops  out  of  the  Kingdom,  lie- 
fides,  he  chofe  rather  to  expofe  the  Englijh  than  Normans, 
who  were  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  Prefervation  of  his 
Conqueft.  With  thefe  Forces,  he  retook  Mans  and  all 
the  Province  of  Maine,  which  had  lately  revolted,  theiiB- 
•glijh  glorying  in  faithfully  ferving  him  in  Normandy,  whilft 
in  England  he  treated  them  with  great  rigour-.  Philip 
not  fucceeding  according  to  his  expectation,  foon  grew 
weary  of  the  War,  and  put  an  end  to  it  by  a  Peace  with 
the  King  of  England. 

Shortly  after  this  Treaty,  Prince  Edgar,  tired  with 
living  like  a  Fugitive  in  a  Foreign  Country,  came  to 
the  King,  and,  begging  his  Pardon,  fubmitted  to  his 
Will.  He  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  was  al- 
lowed a  Pound  of  Silver  a  day.  From  that  time  he 
ever  remained  in  obedience  without  giving  the  King  the 
lead:  caufe  of  uneafinefs.  If  he  had  occafion  to  com- 
plain, it  was  not  (u  much  of  the  Kirrg  as  of  the  Englijh, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Edward,  had  preferred  a  private 
Perfon  before  him.  It  was  not  Edgar  that  King  William 
had  deprived  of  the  Crown,  but  Harold,  who  pro- 
bably, bad  he  been  able  to  keep  it,  would  have  left 
it  to  his  Son,  regardlefs  of  the  Rights  of  the  Saxon 
Prince.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mull  be  confeft,  Edgar 
had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  King's  Clemency, 
who  was  very  willing  to  receive  him  into  Favour,  not- 
v.'jfhdanding  the  Miltruft  he  might  jultly  entertain  of 
him. 

Whilft  the  King  was  in  Nor?nandy,  Gregory  VII,  the 
boldefr  and  mod  enierprifing  Pope  that  ever  fat  in  the  Pa- 
pal Chair,  lent  his  Auntio  to  fummon  him  to  do  him  Ho- 
mage, pretend  ng,  England  was  a  Fief  of  the  Holy  See. 
He  demanded  likewife  the  Arrears  of  Peter-Pence,  which 
had  not  been  paid  for  feveral  years.  Some  pretend  the  Pope's 
Demand  as  to  the  firft  Article,  was  not  groundlefs,  but 
was  the  Condition,  on  which  the  King  had  obtained  the 
Pope's  approbation  for  the  Conqueft  of  England.  Others 
derive  the  Pope's  Sovereignty  over  England  from  the  vo- 
luntary Grant  of  Romefcot,  or  Peter-Pence  made  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  Ina  and  OJfa,  Kings  of  IVeJfex  and 
Mcrcia.  They  pretend  it  was  a  real  Tribute  by  which 
they  became  Feudataries  to  the  Holy  See.  In  fine,  there 
are  fome  who  giving  up  this  preteniion,  content  themfelves 
with  dating  this  Sovereignty  from  the  time  of  Ethclwulph's 
Journey  to  Rome.  But  tho'  perhaps  at  the  time  King  Wil- 
liam was  meditating  his  Enterprife,  he  did  not  difpute  the 
Pope's  Claims,  yet  when  he  found  himfelf  well  fixed  in 
the  Throne,  he  was  otherwife  difpofed.  He  plainly  told 
the  Nuntio,  he  held  his  Crown  only  of  God  and  his 
Sword,  and  would  not  make  it  dependent  on  any  Perfon 
living.  Nay,  he  went  further  :  For,  upon  the  Nuntio's 
daring  to  threaten  him,  he  publifhed  an  Edidt,  forbidding 
all  his  Subjects  to  acknowledge  any  Pope  but  whom  he 
allowed  of,  and  receive  any  Orders  from  Rome  without  his 
Leave.  This  was  to  make  Gregory  fenfible,  who  had  then 
a  Competitor,  how  great  a  risk  he  run  of  being  fowred 
in  his  turn,  if  he  periifted  in  his  Claims.  As  for  the  Ar- 
rears ol  Piter-Pence,  be  promifed  to  pay  what  was  due, 
and  to  be  more  punctual  for  the  future.  This  Firmnefs 
convincing  the  Pope,  the  King  was  not  fwayed  by  fuper- 
Ititious  Scruples,  much  lefs  to  be  awed  with  Threats,  he 
debited  from  his  Pretentions. 

The  King's  long  Stay  in  Normandy  occafioned  in  En- 
land  a  frefh  Confpuacy,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous  as 
the  moft  confrderable  of  the  Norman  Lords  wee  the  Con- 
trivers.  Ralph  de  Gtiadcr,  a  Breton,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
Roger  de  Bretcvil  Earl  of  Hereford  (2),  refolving  to  unite 
their  two  Families  by  the  Marriage  of  Ralph  with  the 
Daughter  of  Roger  (3),  tire  King  for  reafons  unknown 
put  a  flop  to  their  Proceedings.     The  Earls,    who  durft 


not  complete  the  Marriage  whilft  the  King  was  in  En-  16; 
gland,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  Abfencc  to  accomplifh 
their  defign.  They  made  a  fplendid  Entertainment  upon 
this  occafion,  to  which  were  invited  feveral  Perfons  of 
Quality,  and,  among  the  reft,  Earl  IValthojf.  As  they 
knew  the  King's  Temper,  they  formed  at  the  fame  time 
the  Project  ol  a  Confpiracy  to  depofe  him,  perceiving 
no  other  way  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his  Anger.  The 
prcfent  occahon  feeming  favourable  to  draw  their  Guelts 
into  their  Plot,  as  foon  as  they  law  them  heated  with 
Wine,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  King,  and  dwelt  upon 
fuch  Suhjecio  a,  were  moft  likely  to  exafperate  them 
againft  him.  They  pretended  to  pitv  the  Englijh,  who 
from  being  always  a  free  Pi  pie,  were  now  reduced  to  a 
fliameful  Servitude.  As  for  the  Normans,  they  ftirred 
them  up  with  a  Confideration  of  the  King's  fevere 
Government,  who  by  the  exceffive  Impofitions  laid  on 
Eftates,  took  from  them  with  one  hand  what  he  had  given 
them  with  the  other.  In  line,  perceiving  they  were  I 
with  pleafuic,  they  openly  declared,  it  was  unworthy 
of  Perfons  ol  Honour  to  be  governed  by  a  Baftard,  who 
had  ufurped  the  two  Crow:,,  he  pollened.  Their  Dif- 
courfe  had  f  >  Hidden  an  Effect  upon  Men  who  in  their 
Cups  thought  nothing  difficult,  that  with  one  conient  they 
refolved  to  take  Arms  and  oppofe  the  King's, return.  Earl 
Walthof,  warmed  with  Wine  like  the  reft,  came  into  w,:, 
the  Plot  without  reflecting  on  the  Confluences.  But  on 
the  morrow,  the  Fumes  of  the  Liquor  being  difperfed,  'h  W<*' 
he  confidered  more  maturely,  that  he  had  embarked  in 
an  Enterprize,  which  inftead  of  freeing  the  EngUJI)  from 
Oppreffion,  could  not  but  encreafe  their  Mifery.  He 
forefaw  the  Difficulties  which  would  naturally  occur  in  the 
Execution.  But  fuppofing  it  chanced  to  fucceed,  he  plain- 
ly perceived,  England  would  not  be  the  better  for  it,  fince 
Ihe  would  become  a  Prey  to  feveral  petty  Tytants  who 
would  complete  her  ruin.  Moreover,  he  confidered,  in 
cafe  the  Confpirators  were  crufhed,  which  was  very  pro- 
bable, the  Vengeance  would  all  fall  on  his  Head,  as  being 
an  EngUfliman,  whereas  the  Foreigners  might  find  fome 
Favour  with  the  King.  He  could  not  likewife  forbear 
acknowledging  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  King,  who 
not  only  pardoned  him  once  before,  but  alfo  diftinguifhed 
him  by  many  Favours  from  all  his  Countrymen.  Thefe 
Reflections  working  in  his  mind  a  hearty  Repentance  for  Rtfenonf  It, 
what  he  had  done,  he  went  to  Lanfranc  and  imparted  to 
him  all  that  had  palled.  He  alledged  his  drinking  too 
much  permitted  him  not  to  reflect  on  what  was  propofed 
to  him,  and  intreated  him  to  intercede  for  his  Pardon. 
The  Arcbbifhop  commended  his  Repentance,  and  advifed 
him  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  King,  and  inform  him  of 
all  the  Circumffances.  He  put  him  in  hopes  of  eafily 
obtaining  a  Pardon  for  a  Crime  done  with  fo  little  pre- 
meditation, at  fuch  a  time,  and  for  which  he  was  fo 
foon  forry,  and  even  wrote  to  the  King  in  his  behalf.  „d  h  ,,,,. 
IValthojf  taking  this  Advice,  fet  out  immediately  and  W. 
went  and  threw  himfeJi  a;  the  King's  feet,  who  re- 
ceived him  very  kindly,  and  pardoned  his  Imprudence, 
after  he  was  informed  of  all  the  Particulars  of  the  Con- 
fpiracy. 

The  King  was  very  much  alarmed  at  this  News,  and  qu  Pbt  it 
refolved  to  return  into  England,  without  delay,  to  appeafe  •"'  a 
the  Troubles  occafioned  by  his  Abfence.     But  his  Pretence 
was  not  neceflary.     The  Confpiracy  was  ftifled  almoft  in 
its  very  birth  by  the  Vigilance  of  the  Bifhop  of  Bayeux  the 
Regent  (4).     The  two  Earls  had  concerted  their  Meafures 
fo  ill,  that  they  could  not  even  join  the  Forces,  each  had 
affembled,    fo  that  Ralph  de   Guader  found   himfelf  con- 
ftramed  to  retire  to  Norwich  Caftle,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately   befieged.     As  he  defpaired  of  pardon,    in  cafe  he 
fell  into  the  King's  hands,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  the 
I  flue  of  the  Siege,  but  finding  means  to  efcape,    fled  into 
Denmark  ($).    After  his  departure,    his  Countefs  defended 
the  Caftle    fome   time,     but  at  length   furrendered   upon 
Terms.     She  had  liberty  to   follow   the  Earl  her  Spoufe, 
who  had  now  procured  a  powerful  Aid  from  the  Kinf  of 
Denmark  to  fupport  the  Revolters.     And  indeed,  foon  after  Sa!t-  AnH. 
a  Danijl)  Fleet  appeared  on  the  Coaft  of  England,  but  not  Hunting*. 
finding  the  Englijh  inclined  to  rife,  failed  back  immediate- 
ly (6). 


(1)  This  doth  not  appear  from  the  aniient  Hiliorians,  but  rather  the  contrary.  They  tell  us,  That  this  Year  King  William  carried  a  great  Army  of 
Englijh   and  French  beyond  Sea.     Sax   Am.   Hunting,   p.   369.     Bronrpt.  p.    yjl.     Some  of  them  indeed  fay,  That  H  illiam  1, ,  ~.  ,'j,  auxiliary 

Forces  that  he  erred  over  from  En}  land.     Malmib    p.  105.     S.  Dunclm.  p.  205.     But  this  is  not  laying  that  his  Army  wholly  conClred  of  / 

(z)  Braeuil  a  Si  ignory  in  Ni  mandy.  He  was  Sin  to  William  F.tx.Osirrn  Earl  of  Hereford  in  England,  and  hum  him  it  was  that  the  lit  Laws  and 
Cuftoms,  oblerv.  d  in  Brttet  il,    were  alio  obfervedand   piactiled  in  Htrejird  after  the  Conqueft.     Domcfday.  Ceftrefe.    let  r.    11 

(3)  She  was  Daughtei  to  William  Fitx-Oshern,  and  Roger's  Sifter,  not  his  Daughter.  The  Marriage  was  celebrated  at  Ixningcham  neai  Ntwmarkt.  W. 
Mabmb.-rt.  104.      Erompt    p>   974.      M   Pans,  p.   7. 

(4)  And  by  the  help  of  Wulftan  ISilhop  of  WorcejUr,  Agekcin  Abbct  ot  Evejbam,  Urfo  Sheriff  of  Wmefterjhire,  and  11  alter  d.-  Lacy  ;  who  drew  together 
fome  Forces,  and  prevented  the  Earl  of  Hereford  from  palling  the  Severn,  and  joining  Earl  Ralph;  while  CWo,  and  G  .',-.  1  Bil  ,  m  nxircheii 
With  an  Army  of  Englijh  and  French  againft  Earl  Ralph.     S.  Dtine/m.  p.   208.. 

(,)  He  went  tirft  to  Bretagne,  and  thence  to  Denmaik,  where  he  prevailed  upon  the  King  of  Denmark  to  lend  him  Succcurs  ;  which  accordingly  came 
fome  t.me  after,    in  two  hundred  Ships,  under   the  Command   of  Canute,  King  Sioeyn's  Son,  and   Earl  Haeunc  ;  but  nut  finding   the  Enghjh  difpefed  to  take 

Arms,  thy   failed  to  Flanders,  after  having  (raid  two  Days  in  the  Thames   Mouth.     Sax.  Ann.  S.Dmelm.  p.  zcS.     M.  Weft.  p.  5,  ot The  Sax.  Ann. 

and  M.  Pans  fay,  that  they  had  fent  before  this  to  the  King  of  Denmark  for  afiiftance.     M.  Paris,  p.  7. 

(6  in  the  Year  1074,  a  week  before  Chriftmas,  died  Edgitha,  Relift  cf  Ediiard  the  Confeffcr,  and  was  buried  bv  the  Kin;  her  Husband  in  Ifedminfler 
Abbey,  where  a  fine  Monument  was  aftci wards  eafted  to  her  Mexmry,  Sax.  Ann.  S.Ditnilm.  p.  sco,.   Maltr.it.  f.  111, 
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Menu  time  King  William  being  returned  to  England, 
w::s  informed,    there  were  ft  ill  Come  remains  of  the  Con- 
fpiracy  in  tlie  Weftcrn  Counties  (1).     To  prevent  the  Fire 
iu  m  rekindling,  he  marched  with  all  fpeed  to  thofe  parts, 
and  feverely  punifhed  all  whom  he  fufpecled  to  be  concern- 
ed in  the  Plot.     Some  he  ordered  to  be  hanged,  others,  to 
have  theii  Feet  and  Hands  cut  off,    or  their  Eyes  put  out. 
Thofc  that  were  molt  favourably  treated  were  banifhed  the 
I        .'om.      The  Pardon  granted  Earl  IValthoff  going  for 
ing,  he  was  apprehended,  carried  to  Winchejler,  pub- 
beheaded  and  buried  under  the  Scaffold.      Plis  Riches 
are   (aid   to  be  the  principal  Occafion  of  his  Death,    the 
having  a    longing  Defire  to   his  great    Eftate  (2). 
Others  add,    that  Judith  his  Wife  did  not  a  little  contri- 
bute to  his  Ruin,   exafperating  the  King  by  falfe  Reports, 
that  The  might  be  at  liberty  to  marry  eifewhere.     Be  this 
as   it   will,    the  unhappy  fate  of  this    brave  Earl  was  uni- 
verfally  lamented.     Everyone  thought  he  was  too  feverely 
dealt  with  for  fo  flight  a  Crime,    even  fuppofing  he  had 
not  obtained  his  Pardon.     Some  time  after  (3)  his  Body 
was  removed  to  Croyland  Abbey  (x),  where  it  was  pretend- 
ed to  work  divers  Miracles,  and  accordingly  this  Earl  paffed 
with  the  People  for  a  true  Martyr.     The  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land, encouraging  this  Belief,  was  turned  out  of  his  Mona- 
fiery,    by  the  King's  order,    and  Tngulphus,    a   Monk  of 
Fonteuraud,  was  put  in  his  room.     This  is  the  lame  In- 
gulphus  who,  notwithstanding  his  Obligations  to  King  //  il- 
liam,    lias  not  failed  to  atteft,    in  his  Hiftory  of  Croyland, 
the  Miracles  wrought  at  Wallhojf's  Tomb. 

Tho'  the  Englijh  were  not  concerned  in  the  late  Confpi- 
racy,  but  rather  refufed  to  join  the  Male-contents,  yet 
were  they  no  lefs  punifhed.  The  King  took  it  for  grant- 
ed, they  had  privately  fomented  the  Rebellion,  and  conse- 
quently, deprived  fome  of  their  Eftates,  and  others  of  their 
Liberty.  From  this  time  William  of  Malmsbury  dates  the 
Servitude  of  the  Englijh.  As  much  Norman  as  he  was,  he 
plainly  enough  intimates  that  from  thenceforward  the  King 
had  no  manner  of  Regard  for  them.  Hence  it  may  be 
conjeclured,  this  Prince's  Severity  to  the  EngliJIi  was  very 
great  and  univerfal,  frncethis  Hiflorian  reckons  as  a  Trifle, 
what  the  King  had  already  done  with  refpect  to  the  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal  Lords. 

The  Precautions  taken  by  the  King,  to  remove  from 
the  EngliJI)  all  thoughts  of  a  revolt,  rendering  him  eafy, 
he  went  beyond  Sea,  to  be  revenged  ot  Ralph  dc  Guader, 
who  was  retired  to  his  City  of  Dol  in  Bretagne  (5).  He 
was  not  fatisfied  with  feizing  all  his  Eftates  in  England, 
but  refolved  to  deprive  him  alfo  of  his  Hereditary  Pofleffi- 
Dol,  ons.  For  that  purpofe,  he  laid  Siege  to  Dol,  which  how- 
ever he  could  not  take,  the  Rehftance  of  the  Befreged 
giving  the  King  of  France  time  to  come  to  their  Relief. 
King  V/illiam  miffing  his  Aim,  returned  to  England, 
where  during  the  reft  of  that  and  the  following  Year,  no- 
thing remarkable  happened,  except  a  Council  held  at 
London,  where  was  fettled  the  Precedency  of  the  Bi- 
fhops. 

The  King  enjoyed  then  a  Tranquillity  which  feemed 
to  promife  a  long  Continuance,    when  it  was  difturbed  by 
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an   unexpected  War.      Robert  his    eldeft  Son   encouraged     ro-7. 
by  the  King  of  France  ((>),  pretended  his  Father  ought  to 
refi<in  Normandy  to  him,     in  purfuance  of  2  pofitive  Pro-  _'    ■      "'  .. 
mife,    made  him,    as  he  faid,  to  that  purpofe  (7).     Upon  bis  j 
this  Prctenfron  (3)  he  attempted  to   render  himfelf  mafter  ^""pr- 
of tlie  Dukedom,  aird  even  treated  very  ill  fuch  as  refufed 
to  own   him  for  Sovereign.     The  King  furprized  at  this  w, 
Audacioufnefs,    immediately  drew  an  Army  together  con-  K 
filling  entirely  of  Englijh,  for  the   reafon   before-mention-     or' 
ed,  and   paffed   into  Normandy  to  put  a  Stop  to   his  Son's 
Proceedings.      Robert  was    not  deterred  from   his   Defign 
by  his  Arrival  ;    but  vigoroufly  oppofed   his  Father,    who 
faw  himfelf  forced  to  carry  on  the  War  in  form,    finding 
in  his  own  Son  no  contemptible  Enemy.     He  happened  one 
day  to  fall  into  an  Ambufh,       I)    e  he  v      obliged  to  ex- 
pofe  his    Perfon  as  much    as  the  meaneft   Officer.       He 
diftinguifhed   himfelf  fo  by    his  Vaiour,  that  Robert,  who 
knew  him  not,    deeming  him  the  mod:  formidable  of  his 
Enemies,  affaulud  him,  and  wounding  him  in  the  Arm, 
drfmounted  him  with  his  Lance.     The  King  was  in  great  if... 
Danger  of  lofing  his  Life,     ii,    by  good  fortune,     Robert  ™'1 
had  not  known  him  by  fome  Mark  on  his  Arms.     Then  , 
the  young  Prince,    haflily  alighting,    railed  him  up,    and  s.  Dunelm. 
fet  him  on  his  own  Horfe,  to  refcue  him  from  the  prefent 
danger.      Mean  time,    the  Englijh  Troops  being  roughly- 
handled  by  the  Normans,  the  King  was  obliged  to  retreat 
in  Diforder  (9).     Robert's   being  like  to  kill   his  Father,  Submits* 
made  fuch  an  Impreffion  upon  his  mind  that,  to  fliew  the 
Sincerity  of  his  Sorrow,   he  fubmitted  entirely  to  his  mercy. 
But   this  Generality  was  net  fufficient  to  recover  the  King's  M  p  . 
Favour,  who  never  after  had  any  Affection  for  him.     Nay, 
'tis  faid,  in  the  ftrft  Emotion ,  Paffron,  he  denounced  pol,  vir„# 

his  Curli  againft  him,    whii      all  the  Submiffions  of  the  S.  Dunelm. 
young    'rince    could    not    prevail    with    him    to    retracL 
However  he  gave  him  a  kind  reception;    but  carried  him  R 
into  England,    on  pretence  to  fend  him  at  the  head  of  an 
Army  againft  Scotland.     Accordingly,  next  Year  (10)  Ro-  „ 

bert  was  commiffioned  to  bring  the  Scots  to  reafon,    who  Sent  f0 g". 
had  renewed  the  War  (11).  land. 

He  did  nothing  remarkable  in  this  Expedition  ( 1 2),  ex-  Humingd. 
cept  founding  the  Town  of  Newcafllc  upon  Fine,    in  the  p^j, 
fame  Place  where  the  Abbey  of  Monkcefier  ftood,  famous  New-Caftle. 
for  the  Aufterity  of  the  Monks.     This  War  ended  in  a  *•  Du"elm. 
Treaty  between  the  two  Natiorrs. 

Before  the  Army  was  disbanded,  the  King  being  defirous  The  w^d, 
to  make  himfelf  fome  amends  for  the  Charges  in  railing  it,  do  Homage 
turned  his  Arms  again!!  the  Weljh,  in  order  to  chaftife  them  " ,tc  *■'"■?• 
for  fome  Incuriions  into  his  Dominions  (13).     The  Weljh  Fior.  Wore. 
Princes  finding  themfelves  unable  to  withftand  him,  volun-  M.  Paris. 
tarily  fubmitted,  and  obliged  themfelves  to  pay  an  annual 
Tribute  to  the  Crown  of  England. 

About  this  time  King  William  built  the  famous  Tower  73  7-        r 
of  London,  to  keep  the  Citizens  in  awe,  whofe  Fidelity  he  London 
had  ever  fufpefied  (14).     Some  pretend,    this  Citadel  was*"'*- 
founded  by  Julius  CaJ'ar ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove     w" 
Cajar  was  ever  at  London,    and  more  fo,    that   he  under- 
took this  work,   of  which  he  makes  no  mention  in  his 
Commentaries. 


(1)  Amongft  the  Weljh  who  had  joined  in  it.     Sax.  Ann.     M.  Paris,  p.  7. 

(2)  And  leveral  of  the  Normans  alfo  gaping  after  his  Eftate  and  Preferments,  particularly  Tito  de  Talbois.  He  was  beheaded  May  3 1.   1075.  Ingulph.  p.  72. 

(3)  A  fortnight  after.      Ingulph.  p.  72. 

(4)  To  which  he  had  been  a  great  Benefactor.     Ingulph.  p.  73. 

(5)  P.  Danielspves  a  different  Account  of  this  Matter  :  He  fays,  That  Futk  Earl  of  A'jni,  and  Heel,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  having  aflifted  the  Inhabitants 
of  Mans,  Wiiliam  was  preparing  to  invade  their  Dominions :  Eut  a  Pope's  Legate,  that  happened  to  be  then  in  France,  perluadtd  them  to  a  Peace,  which 
William  readily  came  into,  upon  the  News  ot  the  Confpiracy  in  England.  As  lion  as  that  was  quelled,  he  came  back  to  Normandy,  and  fent  Heel  orders 
to  come  and  do  him  Homage,  as  his  Prcdeceffors  had  done  to  the  rirft  Dukes  of  Normandy.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne  refufes ;  upon  which  William  goes 
about  to  compel  him  to  it,  and  belieges  Dol.  He  comes  with  numerous  Forces  to  the  Relief  of  the  Befrtged,  whole  brave  Reliftance  had  very  much  Jtllencd 
King  William's  Army,  and  forces  him  to  raife  the  Siege.  As  he  was  retiring,  the  confederate  Troops  fell  upon  him,  and  killed  abundance  of  his  Men. 
and  withal  became  Mailers  of  his  Baggage,  the  Lofs  of  which  was  computed  at  15,000/.    Ord.  Vitalts,  1.  4.     Malmsb.  1.  3.  Huntingd.  1.  7. 

(6)  He  was  encouraged  and  affiftcd  by  him  underhand.  See  P.  Darnel,  Vol.  III.  p.  rra,  113.  It  was  thought  that  Robert  was  the  Author  of  the  Infur- 
reclion  at  Mans ;  and  that  he  likcwile  lrirred  up  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  King  of  Frar.ee,  in  order  to  compel  his  Father  to  deliver  up 
to  him  Normandy  and  Maine.  Ord.   Vital.  1.  4.     P.  Daniel,  ibid. 

(7)  When  the  Inhabitants  of  Mans  fubmiued  to  Duke  William,  one  of  the  Conditions  was,  That  the  County  of  Maine  fltould  be  given  to  Robert ;  and 
King  Philip  made  William  likewife  promife,  immediately  before  his  Expedition  into  England,  that  he  would  leave  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy  to  Robert: 
Accordingly  the  great  Men  and  Barons  of  Normandy  did  the  young  Prince  Homage.  But  William  meant  that  he  would  leave  it  to  him  after  his  death,  and  in 
cale  lie  were  flain  in  his  Attempt  upon  England.  Robert,  thinking  it  long,  could  not  forbear  once  to  put  his  Father  in  mind  of  his  Promife;  but  King 
William  gave  him  no  other  Anlwcr,  than,  that  he  never  ujed  to  Jlrip  tilt  be  went  to  bed.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  21.9.      Old.  Vitalts.     Hemingfcrd.  p   464.  Waljingb. 

■       '  ma.  p.  439,     P.  Daniel,  p.  113. 

(S)  He  received  an  fi   m  his  Brothers  William  and  Henry;  upon  which  he  repaired  to  Roan,    and  attempted   to  feize  the   Caftle:    But  Roger 

<!    Ivry   the  Governor  h  nitrated  his  Dcfigns.     In  the  mean  time,  William  having  been  informed  ot  the  whole  Matter,  hafiened  to    Ran,  from  whence  A'.- 
,  bi  gan  to   make  Incuriions  in  Upper-Normandy,-  and  to  gather  Forces    together,    which  daily  encrealed,    by   means   of  the  Supplies  the  King  of 
fent    liim  underhand  ;  and  tor  the  Maintenance    whereof  his  Mother  Matilda,    that  loved  him  better  than  the  relt   of  her  Children,    furnifhed  him 
with  Money  privately.      Finding   himfelf  puriued   by  his  Father,    he  defined  King  Philip  to  give  him  fome  fate  place  to  fly  unto,  and  he  granted  him  Ger- 
btrai  in  B  Hero  his  lather  attacked  him,    and  in  a  Sally  that  was  made,  Robert  wounded  him,  i?c.     P.  Daniel,  p.    J 1 3,    114.     Malm-.b.  p.    106. 

Huntit  Ord.  Dial.    Brumpt.    M.Paris,  See. 

9J  Or  t.i  raiie  the  Sir  ge,  ;     fays  P.  Daniel,  p.  1 14.  Vol.  III.     His  Horfe  was  killed  under  him,  his  Son  William  wounded,    and   he  loft  abundance  of 

Men.     Sax.  Am.  1079.      .V.  Dunelm.  p.  2ln.    Malmjb.  p.  206 Upon  King  William's  Defeat,   (which,  as  Mr.  'Tyrrel,  p.  47.  obferves,    was  the  only 

conliderable   one  he  cor  received  in  his   Life)    there  followed    feveral  Infurre&ions  in  Bretagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  even  in   Normandy.     Eut   through  the 
ion  of  leveral  Norman  and  Englijh  Lords,  and  the  Interccffion  of  the  King  of  France,"  William  was  reconciled  to  his  Sen-     Ord.  Vitalis.     P.  Daniel, 
ibid.  p.   115. 

(10)  It  was  in  the  Year  m8o,  in  Autumn.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  211.  And  it  was  the  Year  before,  1079,  in  AuguJI,  that  Malcolm,  breaking  the  Peace 
lately  made,  invaded  Northumberland  a;  far  as  the  River  Tine,  killed  a  great  many  Men,  and  carried  away  Multitudes  of  Priioners,  returninc  home  with 
large  Spoils.      Sax.  Ann.   S.   Dunelm.  p.   2  re. 

(nj  In  May    10S0,  Watcher  Birtrop  of  Durham,  (to  whom  King  William  had,  in  1075,    committed  the  Care  of  Northumberland)  ua<  (lain  in  Goat- 
the  Tine,  with  a  hundred    Men,     all  French  or  Flemings.     Which  when  King  William  heard   of,  ho  lent  down  <  ■      Bjlhop  ol   Bayeux,   with   a 
trie  Fcroe  to   revenge  it,  who  wafting  a  groat  pan   of  Northumberland,  killed  all  thofe  whom  he  could   find  t      1  to  acerned  in    it. 

a -9,  at  r.     Malmsb.   p.  1 10.     Sax.  Ann. Watcher  v/as  fucceeded  by  William,  who  was  eithei  th<  Fotindei  or  Rcftorej  ot  University  Col- 
in tjKj-.d.     Holh    jh  id,  p-  1 3. 

(12)  He  went  as  far  as  Fyglesbnth,  but  not  having  fufficient  Forces,  he  could  do  nothing.   c7.  Dunelm.   p.  2  1  1.   1  '    .    ' .  |  .    160.     Brompt.  p.  977. 

(13)  And  penetrated  as  far  as  St.  Daziid's,  compelling  the  Weljh  to  fet  at  Liberty  leveral  Priioners  they  bad  taken-  Sax,  Ann,  l-i.r.  Wore.  Carad. 
Laucjizc.i.  y.    1  r  s- 

( 14)  Gundulph  Bifliop  of  RocheJIer  was  the  chief  Surveyor  of  the  Building.     See  tyrrel,  p.  47. 
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The  Peace  with  Scotland,  and  the  Submiftion  of  the 
JVelJh,  introduced  a  State  of  Tranquillity  which  lafted 
fome  years.  The  King  took  the  opportunity  of  this 
calm  to  fettle  the  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom.  Since  his 
acceflion  to  the  Crown,  England  had  been  in  extreme 
confufion,  by  reafon  of  divers  Alterations  as  well  in  the 
Government,  as  in  the  Laws  and  methods  of  adminiftring 
Juftice.  But  this  confufion  was  ftill  encreafed  with  regard 
to  the  Debts  of  private  Perfons.  The  Creditors  imagin- 
ed, they  who  were  put  in  poffeflion  of  the  Lands  were  to 
pay  the  Debts  of  thofe  that  were  turned  out,  and  accord- 
ingly to  them  were  they  fent  by  the  Debtors.  But  the 
Pofleflbrs  refufed  to  meddle  with  matters  that  were  liable 
to  (o  many  Frauds ;  and  maintained,  the  King  granted 
them  the  Lands  free  from  all  demands.  Befides,  the  Ju- 
rilprudence  of  the  Normans  being  different  from  that  of 
the  Englijh,  there  was  no  knowing  how  to  proceed,  the 
King  not  having  yet  determined  any  thing  on  that  fubjed. 
If  he  had  made  any  Regulations,  it  was  in  cafes  where 
his  own  Advantage  and  Intereft  were  concerned.  As  for 
private  Perfons,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  hitherto 
given  himfelf  much  trouble  about  them.  'Tis  true  indeed, 
they  who  make  it  their  Bufincfs  to  extol  him  on  all  occa- 
fions,  remark  the  ftrid  Juftice  that  was  exercifed  in  his 
Reign,  with  refped  to  dimes  (1),  as  an  argument  of  his 
Aftedion  for  his  Subjects.  But  this  proof  is  not  lo  ftrong 
as  they  imagine,  for  this  Stridnefs  turned  no  lefs  to  the 
King's,  than  to  the  People's  advantage ;  as  the  fuffering 
Crimes  to  go  unpunifhed  mull  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
fupreme  Authority.  Befides,  Offences  for  the  moll  part 
being  then  punifhable  by  pecuniary  Fines,  all  the  profit 
accrued  to  the  King,  who  had  deprived  the  Earls,  Barons, 
and  Biftiops  of  the  mare  they  enjoyed  under  the  Saxon 
Kings  (2). 

However  this  be,  it  can't  be  denied  that  the  King's  pre- 
dominant Paflion  was  a  greedy  defire  to  heap  up  Riches. 
He  was  never  weary  with  inventing  new  Expedients  to 
gratify  his  covetous  Temper  (3).  We  have  already  feen 
how  he  linpoverifh'd  the  Englijh.  But  in  this  he  aded  as 
much  or  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  Normans  and  other 
Foreigners,  than  for  his  own.  He  therefore  judged  it 
reafonable,  that  the  Foreigners  who  were  Proprietors  of 
the  Eftates  in  England,  fliould  be  liable  to  the  fame  Im- 
pofitions  as  the  Englijh.  But  that  he  might  proceed  in 
due  Proportion,  he  wanted  to  know  the  Value  of  every 
Perfon's  Eftate.  To  this  end  he  ordered  an  exad  Survey 
to  be  taken  of  the  Lands,  Goods  and  Chattels  of  all  his 
Subjeds.  This  Survey  contained  the  number  of  Acres  in 
each  man's  Eftate,  what  he  was  wont  to  pay  in  the  Saxon 
Reigns,  and  how  much  he  had  been  taxed  of  late  years 
iince  the  Revolution.  Moreover,  what  Stock  each  had  of 
Horfes,  Cattle,  Sheep,  faV.  how  much  ready  Money  in 
his  Houfe,  what  he  ow'd,  and  what  was  owing  to  him. 
All  this  was  fet  down  in  great  Order  in  a  Book  called 
Dooms- day  Book,  that  is,  The  Book  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
apparently  to  denote  that  the  Means  of  the  Englijh  were 
iitted  in  that  Book,  as  the  Adions  of  Mankind  will  be  at 
that  great  Day.     This  general  Regifler,  which  fome  term 
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the  Great  Terror,  or  Land-Book  of  England,  was  laid  up  J  07  8. 
in  the  Exchequer  or  King's  Trcalury,  to  be  confulted  up- 
on occafion  ;  that  is,  as  an  Hiftorian  expreffes  it,  when  Pol.  Virg. 
it  was  required  to  know,  of  how  much  more  Wool  the 
Enghjhh  locks  might  be  fleee'd.  The  King's  ftrid  or- 
ders to  take  this  Survey  with  all  poflible  exadnefs,  were 
punctually  executed  (4),  the  Commiflioners  as  well  as  pri- 
vate I  erfons,  having  caufc  to  dread  an  exemplary  punifh- 
ment,  in  cafe  they  ufed  any  Fraud,  or  were  guilty  of  the 
leait  Connivance  on  this  occafion  ( 5 ). 

We  may  eafily  guefs,  this  Survey  was  not  taken  purely  7b:  .' 
to  futisfy  the  King's  Curiof.ty.  The  Taxes  laid  after-  " 
wards  upon  almoft  all  the  Effeds  of  private  Perfons,  were  *'' 
a  clear  Evidence  that  his  Intent  was  to  leave  the  Englijh  no 
more  than  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  Sub- 
fiftencc.  This  Monarch,  confidering  England  as  a  con- 
quered Country,  imagined  himfelf  ^Proprietor  of  all  the 
Lands  in  the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  vanquished  were  to 
reccve  what  he  was  pleafed  to  leave  them,  as  a  fignal 
favour.  According  to  this  Rule,  'tis  eafy  to  fce^his 
Revenues  were  to  be  proportionable  to  the  Eftates  of  the 
Englijh,  and  his  own  Avaricioufnefs.  Not  to  enter  into 
a  particular  Account  of  the  feveral  Branches  of  his  Re- 
venues (6),  it  will  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  it  amounted 
annually  to  four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  which 
Sum,  according  to  a  moderate  computation,  was  equal  to 
five  Millions  now  of  the  fame  Monev.  Befides  thefe  fet- 
tled Revenues,  he  had  a  great  many  Perquifites,  as  Mulcts 
and  I  mes,  which  were  very  frequent  in  thofe  days.  But 
what  is  further  remarkable  in  this  matter,  is,  that  none 
of  this  Money  was  employed  in  paying  the  Army  that 
was  kept  on  foot.  In  the  diftribution  of  the  Lands  tak- 
en from  the  Englijh,  the  King  had  taken  care  to  charge 
them  with  the  maintenance  of  his  Troops.  The  new 
Proprietors  were  very  willing  to  accept  of  the  Eftates 
upon  that  condition,  fince  having  no  right,  they  were 
wholly  indebted  to  his  Liberality  for  them.  By  this  Ord.  v  t,i ,. 
means,  he  maintained,  without  any  manner  of  chaige  to  Sax-  Amu 
him,  threefcore  thoufand  Men,  ready  to  march  upon  the 
fii-ft  notice.  'Tis  not  at  all  ftrange,  he  paffed  for  the 
ncheft  Prince  in  his  time,  fince  his  Incomes  vaftly  ex- 
ceeded the  Expence  of  his  Houfehold,  in  which  he  fpent 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  yearly  Profits  of  the  whole  King- 
dom. B 

After  the  King  had  thus  fettled  his  Revenues,  he  fought    .079. 
means  to  gratify  another  Paflion,    which  was  almoft  as31'*"*'" 
ftrong  as  the  former.     I  mean  his  fondnefs  for  Huntino-,  *7JJ*  fmi 
which  caufed  him  to  commit  a  world  of  unjuft  Ads.  By  M.  Pa" 
thefe  Ads  I  don't  underftand  thofe  fevere  Laws  he  made  Sax-  Arin- 
on  that  account  (7),  though  they  were  exceeding  rigorous. 
1  his  does  not  properly  diftinguifh   him  from  many  other 
Princes,  who  look  upon  the  Breaches  of  the  Game-Laws, 
as  a  moft  capital  Oftence,  and  more  readily  pardon  the 
killing  of  a  Man  than  a  Stag.     What  I  fpeak  of,  was  M*k,  ,be 
the  prodigious   Defolation    King   JVilliam  ordered  to  be  N<*-F«»«- 
made  in  Hampjhire,  by  difpeopl.ng  the  Country  for  above  K^htoa- 
thirty  Miles  in  Compafs,  demolishing  the   Churches  and 
Houles  to  makes   a   Foreft  for   the  Habitation  of  wild 


jointly  determine  both  Ecclefiaftical  and 
hid  Pleas  in   any  of  thofe   Courts,  enn- 


wK^^^^^i^fvSS^^''' this  va,Udbk  Privifcgc' and  had  th;ir  iUaim  -&  «• 


a  n&  rf  R,Bi,bhers,Rtn;  p2lk TcJP/?*'*  *-/* and  unm,Med' cven  th0UEh  they  were  loadcd  with  Go!d ;  whercas  before>  evcry  Wood  wii 

Secular  Lautes;  Kmg  Wilham  d:d  in  the  year  10S,.  ordain,  That  no  Biffcop  or  Archdeacon   mould,  for   the  future 
renting  Epifcopal  Laws  or  Canons ;  but  that  every  one  v,  ho  ' 
which  gave  Rife  to  the  Etc! 
fpiritual   Matters,  is  in  Slide 

«$3  sss,  n  jsa  s  &ar£  ,riaicTsr'£'ir  ™ """  ■*  -h"  *• m  -  *  *-*  ■*»  ••  — -« 

was  the  extent  and  value  ot    them  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  (exprefled  W  the  Letters V  R    F    i K,L"    b  £7°    iT         '   ">*  "h'n 

Palture    and  Wood.      Alio  they  noted  what  Mills   and  F.lheries,  and  in   fome  Counties  what  and  how  many  Fre  me"   Socmen    V,      „sBtda'    \        °"'' 

or  Demefncs,  as  alfo  what  were  held  bv  hi/Wl  in  Calitl       <  is  ther  foreTw  onder    i ^  manv  of  ,h  1  T «  Z  »  ^  ^T*  °f  ^'t  0W"  Uni* 

their  Feodataries  or  Under-Tenants,  are  ouite  left  out  and  omitted  in  U.     Some des  a,  d  Towns^f  note  arl not   men^onef,^  "  "^  'he"  ''^    l>' 

that  will  but  take  the  Pains  to  compare  it  with  an  exact  Catalogue  of  the  antient  Towns  and  Villages  in  Fnl.T rl  »         C'"'   aus.a"Vne  md>  fi"*' 

able  to  find  there.     All  Emland  fexceot  «',/?»,„/.,„,/_  C.u^La    ,S  a/"^"L_ T™  ™i  .,'lfe ',"  E"^"d'  th=  6/=ateft  part  ot  wh.ch  he  will  not  t*- 


Compofition  for  Licence  to  marVand  to  have  ^h'e  Warihi  s  o/'S,  o  Ent  "upon  Fa^m  e  ~'h™  tl  ^ ^1  °"'  °'  ^  *%"**<  '  ' 
For,e,tures  of  Goods,  and  pecuniary  Mulcts  for  Crimes,  Vc?  Tolls  and  Cuftoms  fa  TJZZiPclt  for ™?tav  rfTv?  '"  Tt  V  Tf  f'rT' 
the  antten.  Cu.toms  upon  Merchandize.     V  Cmm  W,  being  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-  wo  Manors' o^  Lorain,  in  r>S|  r  ^Ic,      ^    f'J" 

tS^ST&t*^  ™&       *^  **W»i  «»  ^  ^  "f  -I**  he  had  SMfc-Si&^^Sr^  itig 

land  and  fixty 

"* 'tis  and  Pre- 

ue  amounted 

yearly  Income 
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1079.     Beads  (1).     If  we  may  believe  certain  Hiftorians,  he  did  Civil.     But  the  true  Motive  was,  becaufe  he  had  a  mind     1079. 

not  make  the  owners  of  the  Lands  or  Houfes  the  leaft  a-  to  deprive  the   Bifhops  of  their  fhare  of  the   Fines  and 

M.Paris,     mends.      This  Traft  of  Land,    called   before  Ytcne,    was  Mulcts.     He  erected  alfo  feveral  Courts  before  unknown     I08o. 

Mjimsb.      afterwards  term'd  the  New-Foreft.     Some  affirm,    befides  to  the  Englifh  (5),  and  which  were  very  incommodious  to  tjeen£i 

Howard,     the  diverfion  of  Hunting-,    the  King  had  another  Induce-  them.      They  were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  Rules  and  Courts. 

ment  to  depopulate  thefe  Parts.  They  pretend  his  aim  Practices  of  thefe  Courts;  but,  as  they  always  attended  PoL  v»l» 
was  to  give  a  free  Accefs  to  the  Troops,  which,  in  cafe  the  Prince,  the  Suitors  were  obliged  to  follow  him  where- 
of Neceflity,  he  might  fend  for  from  Normandy,  But  this  ever  he  went,  to  profecute  their  Suits.  Amongft  thefe  fe- 
Motive,  which  feems  to  be  very  trifling,  was  doubtlefs  vcral  Courts  there  was  one  however  which  became  very 
invented  by  thofe,  who,  having  entertained  a  great  Idea  of  advantageous  to  the  People;  fince  it  was  defigned  to  mo- 
this  Prince,  were  perfuaded,  he  was  guided  in  all  his  Acli-  derate  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws  by  Equity,  I  mean,  the 
ons  by  Prudence  and  Policy  ;  as  if  Princes  were  not  as  fub-  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  is  (till  in  being  (6). 
Ord.  Vital,  ject  to  Paflions  as  other  men.    Others  obferving,  that  two         King  William  was  not  fatisfied  with  obliging  the  Englifh  //,  injea. 

of   his  Sons  (2)  and  one  of  his   Grandfons  (3)  loft   their  to  try  their  Caufes  in  thefe  Courts,  but  forced  them  alfo  to  torn  *»«£». 

Lives  in  this  very  Foreft  by  extraordinary  Accidents,  con-  make  ufe  of  the  Norman  Language,  and  did  all  he  could  {$!'%■  E"8~ 

elude  from  thence,  that  Heaven  took  Vengeance  for  the  to  abolifh  the  Englifh  Tongue.     With  this  view  it  was  he  inguiphf '' 

Injuries  done  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Lands.  erected   in  all  the  Cities  and  Boroughs  Schools  (7)  where  Haikut. 

HlsAffetiion      The  King's  great  Affection  for  Normandy  was  another  of  Norman  was  taught,  and  obliged  Parents  under  heavy  Pe- 

for  Nor-       j^s  governing  Paflions.  Every  thing  practifed  there  was,  in  nalties  to   fend  their  Children   thither.     I  have  elfewhere 

Brad/'         his  opinion,  the  Pattern  of  Perfection.  Accordingly  he  en-  obferved  the  Nature  of  the  Norman  Language,  which  was 

Tynel.         deavoured  to  abolifh  the  Saxon  Laws,  and  eftablifh  the  Nor-  very  difficult,  and   hard  to  be  underltood   by  the  French 

man  in  their  room  (4).     Perhaps  he  would   have  pufhed  themfelves,  by  reafon  of  the  gieat  mixture  of  Danifh  with 

this  matter  further,  had   it  not  been  reprefented   to    him,  the  French.     However,  the  King  was  fo  bent  to  introduce 

that  the  Laws  of  England,  bearing  the  name  of  his  Bene-  his  native  Tongue,    that  he  made  it   his  chief  bufinefs. 

factor,  all  the  world  would  look  with  horror  upon  his  In-  They  who  had  any  concerns  at  Court,  and  did  not  fpeak 

gratitude.     However,  he  made  feveral  Innovations  in   the  Norman,  were  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye,    as  Perfons 

Englifh  Laws,   and   the   Methods  of  adminiftring  Juftice.  that  had  no  complaifance  for  the  King.     The  moft  effec- 

Seldcn-Nrt.  For  inftance,  he  would  not  fuffer  the  Bifhops  to  prefide  at  tual  means  he  made  ufe  of  to  oblige  the  Englifh  to  learn 

adEadmer.    lne  Shire-gemots,  or  County-Courts,    but  afligned  them  a  Norman,  was  the  publishing  his  Laws  in  that  Tongue  (8), 

Court  of  their  own.     His  pretence  for  fo  doing  was,  that  the  Ignorance  of  which  was  no  fufficient  Excufe  for  the 

the  Ecclefiaftical  matters  might  not  be  intermixed  with  the  Violators.     Some  have  accufed  him  of  acting  in   this   par- 

(1)  There  were  thirty  fix  Partfh  Churches  dcmolifhed.  In  this  Foreft  are  now  nine  Walks,  and  to  every  one  a  Keeper,  two  Ranger;,  a  Bow-bearer, 
and  a  Lord-Warden.  On  the  North-fide  of  Makvoud  Caftie  is  the  Oak  that  buds  on  Chrijlmat  Day,  and  withers  again  before  Night.  Camden  Add.  to 
II am  p. 

(2)  Richard  his  fecond  Son,  and  William  Rufus.     Camden.  Ord.  Vital.  Sanford    Malmsb.  p.  hi. 

(3)  Ricbard&onoi  Duke  Robert.     Matmsb.ibd.     S.  Dunelm.-p.  22 e. 

(4)  This  is  more  than  is  adv;  heed  by  the  antient  Hlftorians:  William  had  indeed  the  Laws  tranfhted  into  French,  but  Mill  thefe  were  the  Laws  of  tie 
Land,  and  the  Statutes  cf  the  Englifh  Kings,  For  this,  we  have  the  Authority  of  Itigulpbus.  Ipfum  etiam  Idioma  tantum  abkorrehant  [Ncnr.anm]  quod 
leges  Terra,  JtatiUaque  Anglicorvm  Regum  lingua  Gallica  traElarentur,  p.  71.  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  King  William  I.  likrd  the  Englijh  Law  fo  well,  that 
he  caufed  it  to  be  written  in  the  Norman  Tongue,  and  eftabliihed  great  part  of  it  in  Normandy.  But  there  is  no  Authority  for  This,  it  not  being  men- 
tioned by  any  coeval  Hiflorian  cr  other  Writer,  either  of  England  or  Normandy.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  infert  here  the  Obfervation  or  Conjecture  of  a 
learned  Gentleman  as  related  by  Madox,  p.  123.  Hijf.  of  the  Exchequer.  It  feemed  to  him,  by  the  Courfe  of  Englifh  Hiftory,  and  othcrwife,  that  after 
the  Norman  Conqueft,  there  enfutd  a  great  Alteratic  n  in  the  old  Englijh  Laws,  Manners  and  Ufages.  Neverthelefs,  that  Alteiation  with  reference  to  the 
Laws,  was  not compleatly  brought  about  and  fettled  till  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.  The  Reign  of  William  I.  was  moftiy  employed  in  quelling  the  Dilcon- 
tmtsand  Infurre&ions of  his  Englijh  Subjects,  and  in  getting  and  fecuring  to  himfelf  and  his  Heirs,  a  full  and  raft  FofTeiVion  of  the  Regal  and  other 
Revenues  of  England.  The  next  King  (viz.  William  II.)  reigned  under  a  Title  controllable  lv  the iuft  Pretentions  of  his  elder  Brother  Robert,  yet  being  a 
ftatcly,  reiblute  and  fubtle  Prince,  partly  by  Power,  and  partly  by  Policy,  he  kept  the  Englijh  under  the  Yoke,  and  continued  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  in 
the  new  Acquefts,  and  to  form  the  Laws  and  Manncis  of  this  Country  after  the  Norman  Fafhion.  The  next  King  (viz-  Henry  I.J  was  a  mild  Book-learned 
Prince,  and  reigned  likewife  for  feveral  Years  under  a  difputed  Title:  He  continued,  as  far  as  his  Affairs  would  permit,  ro  eftabliih  the  Norman  Law* 
and  Cuftoms,  as  William  I,  and  William  II,  had  done.  In  his  Time  many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Lords,  who  had  great  Eftatcs  in  Normandy  as  well  as 
in  England,  might  probably  be,  and  were  inclinable  to  favour  the  Title  and  Inteiefts  of  Robert  Earl  of  Normandy,  which  might  give  Umbrage  to  King  iff n- 
ry.  King  Henry  to  win  the  Affections  cf  the  Engltp  Natives,  who  made  the  Bulk  of  the  People,  and  thereby  to  check  or  ballance  the  Anglo-Norman. 
Lords,  commanded  a  Body  of  Laws  to  be  compiled,  which  were  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  the  old  Englijh,  or  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  and  called  the  Laws  of 
Henry  I.  However,  thefe  Laws  of  Henry  I.  relate  chiefly  to  Criminal  Matters,  and  were  never,  for  ought  that  appears,  duly  publiihed,  mueh  lefs  put  in 
practice  amongft  the  Englijh.  The  Reign  of  the  next  King  {viz.  Stephen)  was  nothing  in  effect  but  a  State  of  War.  thnry  II,  the  next  Succefibr,  came 
to  the  Crown  by  an  undoubted  Title,  and  fui  palled  all  his  Anceftors  in  Power  and  Extent  of  Dominion  ;  he  was  King  of  England,  Earl  or  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, Lord  of  Ireland,  Anjou,  2nd  the  Aqvi:anr.ick  Tract  of  Land  ;  infomuch  that  he  was  at  that  Time  the  greateft  King  in  Chnjlcndom*  This  Prince 
did  put  the  laft  or  finishing  Hand  to  the  Norman  Eftabliihmcnt,  or  in  fpecial  to  the  Alteiation  thereby  made  in  the  Englijh  Laws;  as  will  in  feme  mea- 
fure  appear  from  thefe  Considerations  following;  namely,  The  Statutes  or  Confutations  of  Clarendrn,  made  in,  or  about  the  Eleventh  Year  of  Henry  II, 
are,  both  lor  Phrafe  and  Subftance,  mere  entirely  Normannick  than  any  Laws  or  Publick  Acts  from  the  Conquejl  to  that  Time.  And  Thomas  Beckct  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  the  fiift  native  Engljhman  that  had  been  Archbiftn  p  of  that  See,  fince  the  Conquejl,  oppofed  certain  Articles  of  thofe  Confti- 
tutions,  as  they  were,  in  his  Opinion,  prejudicial  or  derogatory  to  the  fuppoled  Rights  oftheClergv,  and  to  the  old  Law  and  Ufages  of  the  Englijh  Nation- 
The  Norman  Laws,  and  Cuftems  were  fettled  by  conftant  ufe  during  the  Reign  of  Hairy  II. ;  and  at  the  latter  end  of  his  Reign  Ranulfde  Glanvil,  a  great  Man 
in  the  Law,  and  a  Jufticier,  drew  up  a  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of  England,  fitted  for  publkk  ufe  ;  which  he  probably  did  by  the  King's  Command,  that  it 
might  ferve  as  a  Code  or  Syftem  for  the  Direction  of  fuch  as  dealt  in  Law -proceedings ;  and  this  Syftem  cf  GlanviFs,  is  in  effect  nothing  elfe  but  a  Tranfcript 
cf  the  Norman  Law ;  as  will  read  ly  appear  to  any  Man  who  plcafes  to  compare  it  with  the  Grand  Cufiumier  of  Normandy.  In  fine,  this  Normannick  Model 
of  Laws  continued,  and  was  indeed  firmly  fettled  in  England  during  the  Reigns  cf  Henry  II,  and  his  two  Sens,  Riibard  and  John,  and  of  the  fuccecding 
King?,  kiting  the    Alterations  that  were  made  therein,  at  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  King  John,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III,  and  in  fubftquent  Ages. 

( 5)  Thefe  feveral  Courts  were  only  the  King's  Court,  and  the  Exchequer. 

(6)  At,  and  ibme  time  after  the  Conqueft,  it  docs  net  appear  that  there  was  more  than  one  fuprcme  ordinary  Court  of  Judicature,  namely,  Curia  Regis, 
or  the  Kings  Court,  which  was  always  at  the  Place  of  his  Refidcnce-  At  his  Court,  more  efpecally  at  fome  Solemnities  of  the  Year,  the  King  held  his 
Great  Councils,  and  trim  fatted  Affairs  of  great  Importance,  attended  by  his  great  Lords  and  Barens.  There  Coronations,  &c.  were  celebrated:  There  was 
placed  the  Throne,  a  fuvereign  crdinaiy  Court  of  Judicature,  wherein  Juftice  was  adminiftnd  to  the  Subjects:  and  there  the  Affairs  of  the  Royal  Revenue 
were  managed.  To  the  King's  Court  belonged  the  following  great  Officers.  L  The  Chief  Jujltcier.  He  was  next  the  King  in  Power  and  Authority,  and 
in  his  Abfencc  governed  the  Realm  as  Viceroy.  If  the  King  was  not  prefent  in  Perfon,  in  tuna  Regis,  he  was  chief  Judge  both  in  criminal  and  civil  Cau- 
fes. 11.  The  Conjiabk,  or  Ccnflabularius  Regis,  or  Anglia?.  He  was  a  high  Officer  both  In  War  and  Peace.  This  Office  was  antiently  Hereditary.  III.  The 
Marcfhal.  This  Office  was  and  is  ftill  Hereditary.  As  an  Officer  in  the  King*s  Court  he  was  to  provide  for  the  Security  of  the  King's  Perfon  in  his  Pa- 
lace, to  dlftribute  Lodgings  there,  to  prefer ve  Peace  and  Order  in  the  King's  Hcuihold,  and  affift  in  determining  Controverfies  there,  &c  IV.  Scnefebal 
or  Steward.  This  Office  was  likewife  Hereditary.  He  is  called  in  Latin,  Dapifer.  V.  The  Chamberlain,  or  Camerarius  Regis.  It  may  be  obferved,  the 
great  Offices  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  lubordinatc  Offices  of  the  fame  Name,  by  the  Epithet  of  Magiflratus,  Magi jlcr turn  As  the  Office  of  King's  Cham- 
berlain is  called  Magiftra  Camera' ia,  in  like  manner,  Magijlra  Marischalcia,  Sec-  VI.  The  Chancellor,  who  was  ufually  ftiled  Cancellarius  Regis,  to  diftin- 
guifh  him  from  the  inferior  Chancellors  of  Diocefes,  &c.  Little  is  faid  of  his  Office.  However,  we  find  he  was  wont  to  fupervife  the  Charters  to  be  fealed 
by  the  King's  Seal,  and  likewife  to  fupervife  and  feal  the  Acts  and  Precepts  that  iifued  in  Proceedings  depending  in  Curia  Regis.  He  was  one  of  the  King's 
prime  Councilors.  VII.  The  Treafurer.  He  was  for  the  moft  part  a  Prelate  or  Ecclefiaftical  Perfon.  For  fome  time  after  the  Conqueft,  the  Jufticier  ufed 
to  do  many  Acts,  afterwards  pertaining  to  the  Treasurer's  Office.  The  Curia  Regis,  where  all  the  Licge-men  of  the  Kingdom  repaired  for  Juftice,  was  un- 
doubtedly eftabliihed  in  England  by  the  Normans,  there  being  no  notice  of  any  fuch  Court  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Times.  All  Pleas  or  Caufes  then  were  deter- 
mined below  in  a  plain  manner,  in  the  Courts  within  the  feveral  Counties,  Towns  or  Diftricts.  And  indeed  at  firft  there  were  but  few  Caufes  referved  to 
the  King's  Courts  after  the  Conqueft,  till  the  Norman  Lords  who  were  poflelTed  of  the  large  Seigncuries,  carried  it  with  fo  high  a  Hand  towards  their  Vallate 
and  Neighbour;,  that  the  latter  could  not  have  Right  done  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  fo  were  conftrained  to  feek  for  Juftice  in  the  King's  Court.  And 
this  was  likewife  done  when  Contentions  arofe  between  the  great  Lords  themfelves.  However,  few  or  no  Caufes  were  brought  thither  without  permiliion,  and 
the  Party's  making  Fine  to  the  Crown  to  have  his  Plea  in  Curia  Regis.  Thefe  were  fometimes  called  oblata,  or  •voluntary  Fines.  When  the  Plea:  in  the 
King's  Court  became  very  numerous,  there  were  certain  Jujliciers  appointed  to  go  Iters  through  the  Realm,  to  determine  Pleas  and  Caufes  within  leveral 
Counties*     Thefe  were  veiled  with  great  Authority.      It  is  not  known  when  thefe  were  firft  inftituted:  But  they  were  new-modelled,  and  their  new  Circuits  ap- 

'  pointed  by  Henry  II.  A  Branch  of  the  King's  Court  was  the  Exchequer.  It  was  a  fort  of  fubaltern  Court,  refembling  in  its  Model  the  Curia  Regis.  For 
in  it  prefided  and  fit  the  great  Officers  above-mentioned,  and  fometime  the  King  himfelf.  It  was  called  Scaccaruim,  becaufe  a  chequered  Cloth,  figured  like 
a  Crwfs-buard,  was  antiently  wont  to  be  laid  on  the  Table  in  the  Court ;  which  Cuftom  continues  to  this  Day.  This  Court  is  thought  to  be  firft  inftituted 
about  the  Time  of  the  Ccnqueft,  though  it  is  not  known  for  certain.  The  great  Perfcns  that  aflifted  at  this  Court  were  called  Barents  Scaccarii.  To  thefe 
■was  left  the  Care  and  Management  of  the  Crown  Revenue,  £fc.  The  Chief  Jufticier  let  to  farm  the  King's  Manors,  held  Pleas  at  the  Exchequer,  and 
made  due  Allowances  to  the  Accomptants-  The  other  great  Officers  had  likewife  their  part  in  Affairs  tranfacted  at  the  Exchequer.  As  to  Caufes,  the  Exche- 
quer at  firft  was  alfo  a  Court  having  Jurifdiction  in  Common-Pleas.  Matters  remained  in  this  Poilure  till  the  Divifion  of  the  Kings-Court,  and  Separation  of 
the  Ccmmon-Pleat  from  it,  of  which  notice  (hall  be  taken  hereafter.     Madox's  Hiji.  of  the  Excheq. 

(7)  This  is  more  than  can  be  found  in  the  ancient  Hiftorians.  He  ordered  indeed  French  to  be  taught  in  all  Schools,  as  Ingulph  teftifief,  Jpfum  Idioma 
tantum  abhorrehant ,  qutd—  •  ••-  •  pueris  et'tam  in  Scholis  principia  Literarum  Grammatica  Gallice  ac  non  Anglic e  traderentur,  p.  7  I.  But  this  doth  not  prove 
that  he  erected  thofe  Schools. 

(8)  The  fingle  Inftance  of  his  Laws  being  in  French  in  Ingulpb,  15  of  no  conliderable  Force  ;  for  the  Laws  of  King  Edward  confirmed  by  King  William, 
were  written  in  Latin,  and  not  in  French  ;  as  were  alfo  the  Body  of  Laws  of  this  King  granted  by  way  of  a  Charter.  The  like  may  be  faid  concerning  thofe 
of  his  Succeffors ;  For  all  our  antient  Laws  and  Statutes,  from  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  I.  to  the  Statute  of  WefminJIer  1,  which  was  made  in  the  Third 
Year  of  Ea\vard  1,  are  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  none  of  them  in  French',  as  are  alfo  all  their  Charters,  except  fome  few  of  the  three  firft  Norman  Kings,  which 
are  either  written  in  Englip  Saxon  alone,  or  in  Latin  with  the  Englijh  Vcrfion  under  them.     TyrreVi  Introduction  to  Vol.  II.  p.  ci. 
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ticular  from  a  worfe  Motive.  They  pretend  his  Aim  was 
to  infnare  the  Englijh  by  caufing  them  to  commit  Offences 
which  were  generally  punifhed  by  Mulcts  and  Confifca- 
tions  to  his  ufe.  But  fuppofing  this  were  not  fo,  as  it  mud 
be  confided  it  cannot  be  proved,  his  covetous  Temper, 
and  all  his  other  ways  to  heap  up  riches,  are  but  too  ju(t 
grounds  for  fuch  an  Accufation. 

To  return  to  the  Norman  Language.  There  are  thofe 
who  affirm,  that  in  fpite  of  all  his  Pains  the  King  could 
not  introduce  it  into  England.  On  the  contrary,  they 
maintain,  the  Normans  by  degrees  learnt  to  fpeak  Englijh, 
their  fmall  number  being  carried  away  by  the  bulk  of  the 
Nation.  Others,  who  are  of  a  contrary  Opinion,  en- 
deavour to  demonftrate  the  Norman  Tongue  was  cftablim- 
ed  upon  the  Ruins  of  the  Englijh.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
either  to  prove  their  Affertions.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
the  Language  fpoken  in  England  after  the  Conqueft, 
was  not  exactly  the  fame  with  what  was  ufed  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  However,  the  Normans  can't 
be  faid  to  learn  EngliJI),  or  the  EngliJI)  to  admit  of  Nor- 
man, but  rather  out  of  the  two  Languages  was  formed  a 
third,  which  was  neither  one  nor  other,  but  partook  of 
both.  Neverthclefs,  all  publick  Acts  were  in  Norman 
till  Edward  the  Third's  Time  ( 1 ). 

The  King's  Partiality  to  the  Normans  was  fo  great, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  fhowing  it  upon  all  occafions. 
Ingulphus,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  gives  us  an  Inftance  which 
delervcs  notice.  He  fays,  he  appeared  one  day  before 
the  Council,  where  the  King  was  prefent,  to  demand 
certain  Lands  belonging  to  his  Monaftery  (2),  then  in  pof- 
feflion  of  Talhoys  a  Norman,  who  had  fettled  there  fome 
Monks  of  his  own  Nation.  The  King,  continues  the 
Hiftorian,  examining  the  original  Charter  or  Grant  of  the 
Abby-Lands,  judged  at  firft  that  the  Demand  was  right 
and  juft.  But  Talboys  alledging  in  his  defence,  that  the 
Monks  fettled  on  thefe  Lands  were  Normans,  and  hearty 
Friends  to  the  King,  whereas  thofe  of  Croyland  were  Eng- 
lijh, this  fingle  Argument  was  fufficiently  ft rong  to  induce 
the  King  to  give  fentence  in  favour  of  the  Normans.  Here- 
in, he  was  biafted  by  his  natural  Inclination  and  Intereft. 
The  former  made  him  favour  his  own  Nation,  and  the 
latter  inclined  him  to  put  it  as  much  as  poffible  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Englijh  to  revolt. 

What  has  been  hitherto  faid  of  the  Oppreffions  of  the 
EngliJI),  fuffices  to  (how,  they  did  not  complain  without 
caufe.  Perhaps  their  impatient  Behaviour  occafioned  thefe 
Oppreffions.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  'tis  certain  they  were 
extremely  impoverished,  whilft  they  beheld  the  Normans 
enriched  by  their  Spoils.  A  fingle  Inffance  will  demon- 
ftrate how  much  they  were  pillaged  by  thofe  who  were 
moll  in  favour  with  the  King.  Odo  Biftiop  of  Bayeux,  his 
half-Brother,  after  an  abode  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years  in 
England,  thought  himfelf  rich  enough  to  purchafe  the  Pa- 
pacy. To  that  end,  he  bought  a  ftately  Palace  at  Rome, 
where  he  defigned  to  refide  and  convey  all  his  Treafures, 
that  he  might  be  ready  upon  the  Pope's  Death  to  put  his 
Defign  in  execution.  Mean  time,  as  he  was  willing  to 
conceal  his  Intentions,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  begin 
his  Journey  during  the  King  his  Brother's  abfence  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  went  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  where  his  Ships  lay 
ready  for  him.  Contrary  Winds  preventing  him  from 
embarking  fo  foon  as  he  expected,  he  was  forced  to  remain 
fome  time  in  the  Ifle.  His  Stay  there  broke  all  his  mea- 
fures.  The  King  having  intelligence  of  his  Defign,  came 
over  with  all  fpecd,  and  furprifed  him  juft  as  he  was  going 
to  fail.  He  ordered  him  to  be  feized  immediately.  But 
finding  Fear  and  Refpecf.  hindered  his  Officers  from  doing 
their  Duty,  he  laid  hands  on  him  himfelf.  In  vain  did  the 
Prelate  plead  the  Privileges  of  his  Order.  The  King  told 
him,    he  feized  him  not  as  Bifhop,    but  as  Earl  of  Kent, 
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and  commanded  him  to  Prifon,  this  Seizure  was  quick- 
ly followed  with  a  Confifcation  of  all  his  Effects  to  the 
King's  ufe,  the  Prelate  being  convicted  of  numberlefs  Ex- 
tortions and  Rapines  (3). 

Nothing  remarkable  happening  in  the  reft  of  this,  and 
the  next  year,    I  fhall  proceed  to  the  Occurrences  of  the 
Year  1084,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  Death  of  Queen  'M'j^j_ 
Matilda  (4),  and  the  King's  Preparations  againft  an  lnva-  H^cd. 
fion  he  was  threatned  with.     The  Englijh  who  had  taken  inguiph. 
refuge    in  Denmark,    perfuaded    King   Ca  ntte  that    their  rj'nmark 
Countrymen  waited  only  for  an  Opportunity  to  throw  off  about  n  m- 
the  Norman  Yoke.     The  prefent  Juncture  fecming   very  '■f'"1'  EnB- 
favourable,    he  formed  a  Project  to  conqier  England,    to  s^ndm. 
which  he  had  fome  Pretentions,  that  being  fupported  with  Msinulx 
Force,    appeared   very  plaufible.       To  this  end    he   fitted 
out   a    Fleet   (5),    and    levied   Troops,    whofe  Numbers 
plainly  fhowed  he  had  fome  great  Defign  in  hand.     Thofe 
Preparations  gave  King  If-'illiam  fome  uneafmefs  ;  the  ad- 
vices from  Denmark  putting  it  out  of  doubt  that  this  Ar- 
mament was  defigned  againft  him.     As  he  durft  not  con- 
fide in  the  Englijh,  he  brought  into  the  Kingdom  a  nume- 
rous Army  of  Foreigners  (6),    and  laid  upon  his  Subjects  a  FI-  w;B- 
Tax  of  Six  Shillings  upon  every  Hide  of  Land,  which  was  hu„,j'.,j 
three  times  as  much  as  Dane-gelt  ufed  to  be.     Whether 
Canute  was  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  the  Preparations 
in  England,    or  by  fome  other  unexpected  Affairs  (7),    he 
gave  it  over  without  making  any  Attempt.     The  King, 
on  his  part,    disbanded   his  Army  (S);    but  the  Money, 
levied  for  their  pay,    was  not  reftored.     On  the  contrary, 
he   impofed  a  new   Tax,    on  account   of    the  Order  of 
Knighthood,    he  intended  to  confer  on  Henry  his  youngeft 
Son   (9).      The   Norman  Cuftom  of  making  the  Prince 
Prefents,    when  he  knighted  any  of  his  Sons,    tended  too 
much   to  the  King's  Benefit  for  him  to  neglect  to   intro- 
duce it  into  England,    where  it  was  never  pradtifed   be- 
fore (10). 

It    was  not  difficult  for   the  King    to  lay   what  Bur-  Tee  State  cj 
thens  he  pleafed  on  his  Subjects,    fince  he  was  Cure  to  be  w  !m"b'. 
obeyed  in    whatever   he  enjoined.       The  Normans   took 
care  not  to  oppofe  his  Will,  for  fear  of  lofing  their  Eftates 
the  fame  way  they  acquired    them,    I   mean,    by  a   bare 
Aft  of  his  good  Pieafure;    and  the  EngliJI)  were  unable  to 
throw  oft  his  oppreffive  Yoke.  There  was  fcarce  a  Lord  of 
that  Nation,  but  what  was  imprifoned  or  banifhed.    If  any 
ftill  preferved   their  Liberty,    they  were   watched   fo  nar- 
rowiy,    that  the  lead   Oppofition,    or  the  leaft  Sufpicion 
given   the  King,    was    fufficient    to  ruin    them.      Edgar 
Atheling,    who  feemed  the  moft  formidable,    fubfifted  en- 
tirely upon   his  Penlion   from  the  King.     Befides,    fince     108c. 
his  voluntary  Submiffion  to  the  Conqueror,  he  had  forfeited  rdgar gx> 
the  Hearts  and  Affection  of  the  Englijh,    who  looked   up-  '.' V4* 
on  him  now   with   the  utmoft   contempt.      An    Hifto-  Malmsb. 
rian  even    allures  us,     he  was    in    fome    meafure    ftupid.  s.  Dunclm. 
And  for  proof  alledges,  that  for  a  Horfe  prefented  him  by 
the  King,  he  remitted  the  Penfion  given  him  for  his  Live- 
lihood.    The  ill  State  of  his  Affairs,  and  perhaps  the  Fear 
of  falling  a  Sacrifice  to  the  King's  Sufpicions,    made  him 
refolve  to  go  into  the  Eaft  and  bear  Arms  againft  the  Infi- 
dels (1 1).     The  King  readily  giving  him  Leave,  he  fet  out 
attended  with  two  hundred  Knights,  who  having  loft  their 
Eftates  in  England,    were  willing  to  feek    their  fortune 
elfewhere.     Having  fpent  two  Years  in  the  Eaftern  parts, 
where,     'tis    pretended,    he  fignalized   himfelf    by   many 
brave  Actions,    he  returned  to  England,    regardlefs  of  the 
Eftates  and  Honours  offered  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
Jlantinople. 

Edgars  Departure  freeing  the  King  from  all  uneafmefs     ,086. 
on  his  account,  every  one  imagined,  that  Monarch  would  Will  am 
for   the   future  turn  his  thoughts  to  Peace,    to  which  he  ™'"  "i"'"/1 
was  a  Stranger  almoft  from  his  very  Birth.     Befides,    he  MiJinsb. 


(I)  Till  the  Thirty  third  of  that  King.  As  for  Pleadings  in  French,  they  were  in  ufe  only  in  the  King's  own  Court  (now  called  the  King's-Bench)  or 
elfe  in  the  Exchequer  j  but  in  interior  Courts  in  the  County,  where  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Law-Bufinefs  of  the  Kingdom  was  dilpatched,  it  was  other- 
wife. The  antienteft  Law-Books  we  hate,  viz.   Glani-il,     Bratlon,  and    Fleta,  are  in  Latin;    the  firft    we  can  find  in   Fr:neh  being  Breton,    and  Hem's 

Mirrcr  of  Jujlius,  bi.th  whiih  were  written  in  the  time  of  Edieardl,  when  it  became  very  much  the  Falhion  to  write,  not  enly  our  Laws  in  French,  but 
our  very  Parliament-Rolls  of  Edivard  III,  and  great  part  of  Ricbardlld's  Reign  in  that  Language.  The  Reafon  of  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  gees  en  to  alTign.  p.  ci. 
Introduction.  (2)   The  Cell  of  Spalding.     Ingulpb,  p.  71,  86. 

{3)  Odo  had  engaged  Hugh  Earl  of  Cbejler,  with  a  great  many  Knights  and  other  Perfons  of  Quality,  to  attend  him  in  his  Journey  to  Rcme.  Ord.  Vital, 
He  was  lent  Prifoner  to  Normandy,  and  being  fet  at  Liberty  after  the  Death  of  bVitliam  I.  went  along  with  Duke  Robert  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  dxd  at  l!*c 
Siege  of Antiecb.  S.  Dutielm.  p.  212.     Malmsb.  p.    112. 

(4.)  She  died  on  the  firft  of  November,  after  a  lingering  Illnefs  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Nunnery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  near  Caen,  which  fhe  had  founded. 
Ord.  Vital.  Brompt.  p.  077.     Mahnsb.  p.  III.     See  her  Epitaph  in  Sandford,  p.  3,  4.  out  of  Ordsric.  Vital,  p.  647. 

(5)  Confifting  of  abi.ve  fixteen  hundred  Ships.     Malmsb.  p.   107. 

(6)  Of  French  and  Normant,  which  he  quartered  all  about  England;  and  ordered  the  Biftiops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barcns,  Vifcounts,  6?r.  to  find  them  in 
Provifiens.  He  ordered  at  the  fame  the  maritime  Places  to  be  laid  warte,  that  the  Enemy,  at  their  futt  landing,  might  find  no  Suftenancc.  o\  Dknc.'ns. 
p.  213.  Malmsb.  p.  107.     Brompt.  p.  978.     Ingulpb.  p.  79,  CSV. 

(7)  He  was  detained  by  contrary  Winds  for  near  two  years  together.     Malmsb.  p.  107. 

(8)  He  fent  back  part  of  the  Army,  and  kept  the  reft  w'ith  him  all  the  Winter.     S.  Dunclm.  p.  213. 

(9)  He  was  knighted  in  Whitjun  Week,  at  JVefiminjler,  where  the  King  held  his  Court.  Soon  after  King  William  ordered  the  Airhbiftcps,  Bilhops, 
Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Vifcounts,  cum  fuis  militibus,  to  attend  him  at  Salisbury,  on  the  firft  of  Augufl,  where  he  made  them  all  lwear  Fealty  to  him. 
And  fron;  thence  went  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  pafs  into  Normandy  j  and  whilft  he  lay  there,  he  extorted  a  great  Sum  of  Money  trom  his  Sub- 
jects, not  minding  w'hether  he  did  it  right  or  wrong  J  and  fo  he  went  into  Normandy.  Sax.  Ann.  5.  Dunclm.  p.  213.  Brompt.  p.  979,  980.  M. 
Paris,  &c. 

(10)  Among  the  antient  Aids  pnyable  to  the  King  from  the  immediate  Tenants  of  the  Crown  (and  likewife  to  inferior  Lords  from  their  immediate  Te- 
nants,) were  thefe  three,  namely,  To  make  his  eldeft  Son  a  Knight,  to  marry  his  cldeft  Daughter,  and  to  ranfom  his  Perfon  w  hen  taken  in  War.  It  doc? 
not  appear  what  Author  Rapin  follows  in  faying  this  Aid  was  levied  by  the  Conqueror,  to  make  his  youngeft  Son  a  Knight,  which  was  never  praftifed.  Nei- 
ther is  it  mentioned  in  Madox,  or  other  authentick  Authors.     See  Madox,  Ch.  xv.  Hifl.  of  the  Exch. 

(II)  Along  with  Robert  Earl  Goodwin's  Son.  Malmsb,  p.  103.  His  Sifter  Cbrijlina  was,  before,  this,  veiled  a  Nun  in  th.sj  Monaftery  of  Runjej  in 
Hampjhirt.     i'jx.  Ann,     S,  Dunclm,     Brompt,  tec, 
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was  grown  fo  corpulent  and  unwieldy,  that  a  quiet  Life 
feemed  abfolutely  neceflary  for  him.  But  he  was  far  from 
any  fuch  thought.  All  on  a  fudden  he  is  Ceen  to  make 
extraordinary  Preparations,  which  plainly  fhewed  he  was 
meditating  ibme  great  Undertaking.  Philip,  King  of 
France,  eafily  guelled  this  Armament  was  defigned  againft 
him.  And  indeed,  quickly  after,  King  IVilliam  fets  out 
for  Normandy,  in  order  to  make  fierce  War  with 
trance (1).  But  Philip  prevented  the  impending  Storm, 
by  offering  Propofals,  which  were  followed  by  a  Truce. 
The  King,  whole  Corpulency  was  extremely  troublefome 
to  him,  taking  this  opportunity  to  go  through  a  Courfe 
of  Phyfick,  a  Jeit  of  King  Philip  occafioned  the  breaking 
of  the  Truce.  This  Piince  asking  one  that  was  come 
from  Roan,  JFhether  the  King  of  England  was  delivered 
yet  of  his  great  Belly  ?  King  William,  being  informed  of 
it,  fent  him  word  (2),  as  Coon  as  he  was  up  again,  he 
would  come  and  offer  in  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  at 
Paris,  ten  thoufand  Lances  by  way  of  Wax-lights  (3). 
His  Words  were  foon  followed  by  Deeds  ;  for  marching 
in  the  very  hotteft  time  of  the  Summer  (4),  he  ravaged 
le  Vexin  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  then  laid  Siege  to 
Mantes.  He  was  fo  provoked,  that  after  taking  the  City, 
he  reduced  it  to  afhes,  without  fparing  the  very  Churches, 
in  one  of  which  two  Hermits  were  burnt  (5).  The 
warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  great  Fite,  which  he  flood 
very  near  to  fee  his  Orders  executed,  threw  him  into  a 
Fever,  which  interrupted  his  Progrefs.  This  was  attend- 
ed with  another  accident,  no  lels  fatal  to  him.  Whilft 
he  was  on  the  road  in  his  return  to  Roan,  leaping  a  Ditch 
on  Horfe-back,  he  fo  bruifed  the  Rim  of  his  Belly  againft 
the  Pummel  of  the  Saddle,  that  the  Violence  of  the  Blow 
very  much  increafed  his  Fever.  After  this  Accident,  not 
being  able  to  mount  his  Horfe,  he  was  carried  in  a  Litter 
to  Roan,  where  he  grew  worfe  and  worfe.  As  foon  as  he 
found  he  was  near  his  End,  he  began  ferioufly  to  reflect  on 
all  the  paft  Actions  of  his  Life,  and  view  them  in  a  diffe- 
rent Light  from  what  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  ordered 
large  Sums  to  be  given  to  the  Poor  and  the  Churches,  par- 
ticularly for  rebuilding  thofe  he  had  burnt  at  A/antes.  He 
fet  at  Liberty  all  the  Prifoners,  among  whom  were  Morear 
and  Ulnoth(6).  This  laft,  Brother  to  King  Harold,  had 
been  detained  in  Prifon  in  Normandy  from  his  Childhood 
when  he  was  given  in  Holtage  by  Earl  Goodwin  to  Ed- 
ivard  the  Confeffor.  It  was  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
the  like  Favour  of  the  King  for  the  Biftiop  of  Bayeux  his 
Brother,  becaufe  he  had  fworn  never  to  releale  him. 
However,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Importunities  of 
the  Bifhop's  Friends  (7).  His  Diftemper,  which  daily  in- 
creafed, leaving  him  no  hopes  of  Recovery,  he  ordered 
his  principal  Officers  to  ftand  round  his  Bed,  and  not- 
withstanding his  Weaknefs,  made  them  a  long  Difcourfe, 
wherein  he  greatly  extolled  the  Reputation  he  had  gained 
by  his  warlike  Actions.  Neverthelefs,  he  could  not  for- 
bear owning,  he  had  unjuftly  ufurped  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  guilty  of  all  the  Blood  fpilt  upon  that  oc- 
cafion.  Adding,  as  he  would  not  prelume  to  bequeath  a 
Crown,  which  of  Right  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  left 
it  to  God's  difpofal :  but  if  he  might  have  his  Wifh, 
Jrilliam,  his  fecond  Son,  fhould  wear  it  after  him.  In 
his  Will,  which  he  made  juft  before  he  died  (8),  he  left 
Normandy  to  his  eldeft  Son  Robert,  not  fo  much  out  of 
Affection  (9),  as  becaufe  he  forefaw  great  Obftacles  in  the 
execution  of  his  Will,  fhould  he  have  ordered  it  other- 
wife.  Henry  his  third  Son,  had  for  his  fhare  an  Annuity 
of  five  thoufand  Marks(io),  with  all  his  Mother's  Ef- 
fects ( 1 1 )  ;  this  was  all  his  Portion.  It  is  faid,  the  young 
Prince  complaining  that  he  was  fo  ill  provided  for, 
the  King  told  him,  by  a  prophetick  Spirit,  he  fhould 
one  day  be  King  of  England,  and  excell  his  Bro- 
thers in  Glory  and  Riches.  But  one  can  hardly  believe, 
God  fo  intimately  revealed  himfelf  to  fuch  a  Prince  as 
this  (12). 


Though    the    dying   King   left    his  Crown  to   God's     1087.' 
difpofal,    he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to   procure  it 
for  his  fecond  Son.     He  wrote  upon  that  fubjeit  to  Lan-  Oid.  Vital. 
franc  a  very  prefling  Letter  (1  3),  which  he  ordered  his  Son 
William,    even  before  his  Death,    to  carry  himfelf.     No 
doubt,  he  thought  that  Prince  would  meet  with  too  ftrong 
an  Oppofition  in  England,  in  cafe  neceffary  Meafures  were 
not  taken  before-hand,  to  gain  the  Confent  of  the  Nor- 
mans and   Englijh.      Having    thus  fettled    his   Temporal 
Affairs,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  removed  to  Hermentrudc,  Eidmsr. 
a  Village  near  Roan,  that  he  might  be  more  at  Liberty 
to  think  of  his  Spiritual  Concerns.     Here  this  Prince  end-  He  diet. 
ed  his  Days  on  the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  Sixty  fourth  Ord.  Vital. 
Year  of  his  Age,    after  a  Reign  of  Fifty   two  Years  in 
Normandy,  and  Twenty  one  in  England  { 14).     If  fome  of 
his   Hiftorians  are   to  be  credited,    he   expreffed  011    his 
Death-bed  a    hearty  Sorrow  for  all  the  Injuries   he  had 
done  the  Englifh.     His  Body  was  removed  to  Caen  with- 
out any  Ceremony,  and  depofited   in  the  Abbey-Church, 
built  by  himfelf,  where  he  had  chofen  to  lie.     Robert,  his  m.  Pa\... 
eldeft  Son,  being  then  in  Germany,  and  William  in  Eng-  BrnmotwC 
land,     his  youngeft  Son  Henry  took  care  of   his  Funeral.  Mdlm,b- 
The  Corps  was  but  meanly  attended  for  fo  great  a  Prince, 
his    principal  Officers    having   abandoned    him   before  he 
expired,    fome  to  make  their  Court  to  Robert,    others  to 
William  (15).     An  extraordinary  Adventure  rendered  the  ori.  Vital. 
Funeral  of  this  Monarch  very  remarkable.     Juft  as  they  "*■  ?'"*■ 
were  going  to  lay  him  in  his  Grave,  [Anfelm  Fitz- Arthur]  {^S*"" 
a  Norman  Gentleman,  ftands  up  and  forbids  the  Burial  in 
that  Place,  claiming  the  Ground  as  his  Inheritance,    and 
alledging,    the  deceafed  had    built  the   Church    upon  it, 
without  paying  him  for  it.     Whereupon,  they  Were  forced 
to  flop,  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Country,  in  order 
to  examine  this  Pretenlion  ;    which  proving  well  ground- 
ed,    Henry  was  obliged  to  make  the  Gentleman  Satisfac- 
tion ( 1 6),  and  then  the  Corps  was  interred  ( 1 7). 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  I.  firnamed  the  Eajlard  Retails  en 
and  Conqueror,  if  this  laft  Title  may  bejuftly  afcribed  to  'i'  *"■"""* 
him,  which  all  Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  in.     They  that  """ 

maintain  this  Title  perfectly  fuits  with  him,  ground  their 
Opinion  upon  his  having  no  Right  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  Severity  of  his  Government,  which  was  all  along 
Arbitrary.  Others  affirm,  his  Election  entirely  cancelled 
his  Right  of  Conqueft.  This  uncertainty  gives  occafion  to 
compare  him  to  the  Emperor  Auguflus,  of  whom  it  is  faid, 
that  he  came  to  the  Empire  neither  by  Conqueft  nor  Ufur- 
pation,  nor  Inheritance,  nor  Election,  but  by  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  thefe  Rights.  However  this  be,  or  in  what 
manner  foever  King  William  may  be  accufed  or  juftified 
upon  this  head,  he  kept  Poffeffion  of  the  Throne,  by  fuch 
Politick  Methods  as  are  practifed  by  the  molt  able  Princes, 
but  which  are  feldom  conlbnant  to  the  Maxims  of  Juftice 
and  Equity. 

This  Prince's  Character  is  varioufly  drawn  by  the  Hi-  CbaraBer  ,f 
ftorians,    according  to  the  different  Faces,    under  which  William  the 
they  were  pleafed  to  view  him.     Some  confidering  him  S^JUJJ"' 
only  as  a  Conqueror  of  a  great  Kingdom,  extoll  him  to  the  Sax.  Am, 
skies  for  his  Valour  and  Prudence,    and  (lightly  pafs  over 
the  reft  of  his  Actions.     Others  confidering  the  fame  Con- 
queft as  a  real  Ufurpation,    and  reflecting  chiefly  on  the 
Means  he  made  ufe  of  to  preferve  it,    fcruple  not  to  re- 
prefent  him  as  a  real  Tyrant.     It  is  certain,  they  may  be 
all  in  the  right,   fince  there  was  in  this  Monarch  a  great 
mixture  of  good  and  bad   Qualities.     He    was  reckoned 
one  of  the  wifeft  Princes  of  his  time.     Ever  vigilant  and 
active,    he   fhewed   as  great  Refolution   in  executing,    as 
Boldnefs  in  forming  his  Defigns.     He  faw  Danger  at  a 
diftance,    and  generally  endeavoured   to  prevent  it.     But 
when  that   could   not   be    done,  no   Man   faced  it  with 
greater  Intrepidity.     On   the    other   hand,    his  extreme 
covetous  Temper,  and  Partiality  to  his  Countrymen,  led 
him  to  the  commiffion  of  many  things,  which  can  hardly 
be  juftified. 


(1)  He  wuuld  have  been,  long  before,  revenged  of  the  Ring  of  France,  for  afiifting  his  Son  Robert,  zni  exciting  him  to  frequent  Revolts  ;  if  he  had  not  been 
afraid  of  a  Civil  War  in  Normandy,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  another  in  England;  both  which  would  have  found  him  mure  Work  than  he  Could 
well  have  diipatched.  But  at  lair,  in  the  Year  1087,  they  came  to  Blows.  Robert  was  the  occafion  of  it  j  for  he  revolted  again,  and  retired  to  the  King  d! 
France',  who  turnillied  him  with  Troops,  wherewith  he  ravaged  Normandy.     W.  Gemeticen.  1.  7.  c.  43.     P.  Daniel,   Vol.  111.   p.  115. 

(2)  Swearing  by  the  RefurrcBim  and  Splendor  of  God,  his  ulual  Oath.     Malmjb.  p.  112. 

<  3)  Alluding  to  the  Cuflom  of  lying-in  Women  in  thole  Days,  who  were  wont  to  offer  lighted  Candles  at  their  Churching. 
(4.)    In  Auguji.      Malmjb.   p.  112.      Sax.  Ann. 

(5)  The  Engiijb  Hiftorians  fay  two  Nuns.     Hunlingd.  p.  370.     Sax.  Ann.     S.  Dunelm.  Ice.. 

(6)  And  Rtger  and  Simard,  firnamed  Barn.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  213. 

(7)  Particularly  of  his  Brother  Riba  t  Earl  of  Mortaigne.     Ord  Vitalis. 

(S)  And  which  is  extant  in  Order,  Vitalis,    as  alio  among  Camdeni  Anglica,  Normannlea,  tee. 

(9)  Malm/bury  fays,  that  he  did  it  much  againft  his  Will, invitus  &  aacJus Malmjb.  p.  112.      M.  Wejim.     See  Ord.  Vitalis. 

(10)  Vitalis  lays,  he  left  him  only  5000  Marks  in  Money. 

(11)  He  had  his  Mother's  Poficmons,  •ana  the  County  of  Maine,  and  Money  and  Jewels  which  amounted  to  a  very  great  Sum.  Br:mpt.  p.  oS;.  Ingvlpb. 
p.  94.      Malmjb.  p.  112.      M.  li'eflm. 

(12)  He  left  part  of  his  Treafure  to  fome  poor  Englifi,  and  to  feveral  Churches  and  Monasteries  in  England.     Prompt,  p.  9S0. 

(13)  Epiftolam  de  conftituendo  Rcge  kcit.      Ord.  Vital. 

(14.)  He  reigned  twenty  Years  ten  Months,  and  twenty  fix  Days,  reckoning  from  the  Battle  uf  Hajlings.     R.  de  Dierto,  p.  48S.     M.  IVJIm. 
(15J  And  the  inferior  Officers  fell  a  plundering  whatever  ftood  in  their  way,  fo  that  the  King's  Corple  was  left  almoft  naked.      Ord.  Vitalis. 

(16)  He  paid  himlixty  Shillings  for  the  Place  where  the  Crave  was,  and  promiled  to  lee  him  farther  latisfied  for  the  reft  of  theCtound.  Ord.  Vitalis.  Malmfb. 
p.  133.  and  M.  Paris,  p.  11.  fay,  he  paid  him  a  hundred  Pounds  of  Silver. 

(17)  William  Rufus  caufed  a  mod  ftatcly  Monument  to  be  erected  for  his  Father,  before  the  High- Altar  of  St.  Stephen's  Monaftery,  which  was  adorned  with 
Gold,  Silver,  and  precious  Stones.  This  Irately  Monument  ftood  till  the  Year  1562,  and  then  CbaJlilLn  taking  the  City  of  Caen,  certain  Soldiers  opening  it. 
and  not  rinding  the  Treafure  they  expected,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  about  Williams.  Bones ;  fome  whereof  were  afterwards  brotlght  int'"-  E-glard.  Buc 
the  Monks  in  the  Year  1642,  in  the  Place  thereof  caufed  a  ulain  Altai-Tomb  to  be  built.    See  the  Figure  of  it  in  Satnlfrd,  p.  -, 
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i.   WILLIAM   the   Conaueror1. 


Sax.  Ann. 
Malm  lb. 


In  his  voungcr  years,  he  was  handfome  and  well  pro- 
portioned. He  had  rather  a  Hern  and  majeltick,  than  a 
mild  and  taking  countenance  ;  however,  he  could  foffie- 
times  put  on  fuch  fweetnefs  and  gentlcnefs  in  his  looks,  as 
were  hardly  to  be  refitted.  We  may  guefs  his  great 
ftrcngth  and  vigour  from  Hiltorians  alluring  us,  none  but 
himlelf  could  bend  his  Bow.  The  fame  Hiltorians  are 
very  much  divided  concerning  his  chaftity.  Some  fay, 
he  was  very  much  addicted  to  Women  in  his  youth  : 
Others  tell  us,  his  little  inclination  that  way,  gave  occa- 
sion to  call  his  manhood  in  queftion.  Some  affirm,  after 
he  was  married,  he  never  gave  his  Queen  caufe  to  be  jea- 
lous. Others  allure  us,  he  kept  for  his  miftrefs  a  Clergy- 
man's daughter,  whom  Matilda  ordered  to  be  ham-ftring- 
ed.  Be  this  as  it  will,  after  he  was  on  the  throne  of 
England,  Hunting  was  obferved  to  be  his  fole  diverfion. 
His  houfhold  was  perfectly  well  regulated  ;  but  his  expell- 
ees were  not  anl'werable  to  his  greatnefs  and  riches.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  upon  folemn  occafions,  he  loved  magnificence, 
and  took  a  pleafure  in  appearing  in  all  his  grandeur.  Sel- 
dom did  he  fail  of  being  crowned  every  year  (1),  at  the 
three  great  feafts  of  Chrijhnas,  E after,  and  lVhitfuntide, 
which  he  generally  fpent  at  Gloucejler,  Winchejter,  and 
JVeJiniinJhr.  During  thefe  feftivals  he  kept  a  fplendid 
court,  was  much  more  eafy  of  accefs  and  liberal  of  his  fa- 
vours. The  great  Men  of  the  kingdom  (2)  were  ufually 
about  him  whillt  thefe  folemnities  lafted ;  but  one  can 
hardly  believe  it  was  in  order  to  hold  a  JVittcna-Gcmot  or 
Parliament,  as  fome  do  pretend  (3).  And  indeed,  there 
is  no  likelihood,  that  after  depriving  the  Englijh  of  their 
eftates,  he  fhould  leave  them  in  poileffion  of  the  greateft 
of  their  privileges.  It  is  (till  lefs  probable  he  would  trans- 
fer this  right  to  foreigners,  fince  he  was  at  liberty  to  grant 
them  the  Englijh  eftates  on  what  terms  he  plealed.  Now 
it  is  certain,  his  temper  was  fuch,  that  he  would  never 
voluntarily  render  himlelf  dependant  on  his  own  Subjects. 
However  this  be,  if  the  Saxon  IVittcna-Gemot  fubfifted  in 
his  reign,  it  may  at  lealt  be  affirmed,  its  authority  was 
very  limited,  and  its  nature  very  different  from  what  it 
had  been. 

There  are  Hiltorians  who  greatly  commend  this  Prince's 
clemency,  on  account  of  his  being  very  often  Satisfied 
with  punching  the  Englijh  rebels,  by  the  confifcation  of 
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their  eftates.  It  cannot  be  denied,  vvl.at  they  fay  is  true, 
with  regard  to  perfons  of  the  firlt  rank.  Indeed,  except 
Earl  It '■  alth'Jf',  who  was  public kly  beheaded,  and  Egelvuin 
Bifhop  of  Durham)  who  was  ftarved  in  prifon,  We  don'r 
find  any  of  the  principal  Englijh  Lords  put  to  death  in 
this  reign.  But  his  clemency  with  refpe<3  to  perfons  of  a  ^x'  Aafl< 
lower  rank  cannot  be  juftly  exfetju!.  It  is  certain  lie  pu- 
nifhed  great  numbers  with  deatl«Jkit  out  the  eyes  or  cut 
off  the  hands  of  many  others,  and*  'condemned  multitudes 
to  perpetual  imprifonment  for  very  (light  crimes.  All  the 
Hiltorians  unanimoufly  upbraid  him  with  the  death  of 
Earl  Walthoff,  as  an  action  the  moft  heinous;  fincc  he 
beheaded  him  for  what  he  had  already  pardoned.  But  this 
feverity  was  in  (bme  meafure  balanced  by  his  moderation 
to  Prince  Edgar,  who  had  furnifhed  him  with  Sufficient 
pretences  to  facrifice  him  to  his  jealoufy.  Perhaps,  the 
little  merit  of  this  Prince  was  the  Sole  motive  of  this  mo- 
deration ;  Since  the  King  never  confidered  him  as  a  very 
formidable  rival.  However,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  prai- 
fed  for  his  clemency  in  this  refpect,  Since  the  motive  is 
unknown.  How  little  formidable  loever  Edgar  might  be, 
with  regard  to  his  perfonal  qualities,  he  can't  be  denied  to 
be  fo  on  account  of  his  birth.  He  was  the  only  furviving 
Prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Saxons,  and  as  he  lervcd 
for  a  cloak  to  feveTal  infurrechons,  the  King  could  not  be 
entirely  allured  of  him. 

King  William  had  by  Matilda,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of^"  W"' 
Flanders,  four  Sons  and  five  Daughters.  Robert  was  Duke 
of  Normandy.  Richard  was  killed  by  a  Stag  in  the  new  M 
Foreft,  or,  as  others  fay,  by  a  diitemper  caught  in  hunt- 
ing, of  which  he  died  in  his  Father's  life-time  (4).  Wil- 
liam mounted  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  lucceeded 
by  Henry  his  Brother.  Cicely  his  elded  daughter  was  Ab- 
befs  of  the  Holy-Trinity  at  Caen.  Con/lance  was  married 
to  Alan  Feigeant  Duke  of  Brelagne.  Adela  was  wife  to 
Stephen  Earl  of  Blois,  and  by  him  had  a  Son  of  the  lame 
name,  whom  we  Shall  fee  King  of  England.  Adeliza, 
promifed  to  Harold,  died  young  (j).  Alphonjo  King  of 
Gallicia  married  the  fifth,  whole  name  was  Agatha  (6). 
She  is  faid  to  remain  a  Virgin  after  marriage,  and,  being 
entirely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  God,  fpent  her  da)  s  in 
die  conftant  exercife  of  Prayer  (7). 

2.  WILLIAM 


(1)  He  wore  his  Crown;  that  is,  kept  his  Court,  or  Great  Councils  then. 

(2)  The  great  Men  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  namely,  the  Archbifhops,  Bifliops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Thanet,  and  Knights.     Sax.  jinn.  Malmjb.  p.  112, 
Knighton,   p.  2354. 

(3)  And  yet  this  is  what  Brady ,  who  was  no  great  Friend  to  thofe  Aflcmblics,  thinks  fit  to  own.  The  Conqueror,  Cys  he,  commonly  kept 
the  Eajler  at  W 'i itchier,  &c.  as  above,  p.  178.  Note  (6),  at  which  time  were  pre  lent  in  Court,  all  the  temporal  Nobility,  Bifhops,  ALl-oti,  ciY. 
through  all  England-  So  that  at  thole  Festivals  he  could  call  a  Great  Council,  or  Syncd,  at  a  Day's  warning,  and  at  thole  times  were  commonly 
held  the  Great  Councils  for  all  publick  Affair*.  Brady,  Vol-  II.  p.  214.  Note  (o).  The  lame  is  alio  confirmed  by  the  late  learned  Mi-  Madox. 
At  his  Court,  and  more  especially  at  fome  folemn  times  in  the  year,  the  King  held  his  Great  Councils,  and  ordinarily  tranfadtcd  fuch  Affairs  ac 
were  of  grext  Importance,  or  required  Pomp  and  Solemnity,  according  to  the  CuStom  ot  the  Times.  Sec  p.  178.  Note  (6).  The  Baronage  at- 
tending on  his  royal  Perfon  made  a  confidence  part  of  his  Court.  They  were  his  Homagers;  they  held  their  Baronies  of  him  ;  he  was  their 
Sovereign  or  chief  Lord,  and  they  were  his   Men,  as  to  Life,   Limb,  and  earthly    Honour.       With   them  the   King  consulted  in  weighty    Affairs, 

and  did  many   folemn   A£ts  in   their  prcfence,  and  with   their  concurrence.     Madox,  Hifi.  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  2. 6.      The  Places  at  which  King 

William  is  recording  to  have  held  his  Court,  are  as  follow:  In  the  year  1069,  at  York.  (Ord.  VifalaJ)  In  1072,  at  Winchejter,  at  Eafler  •  ani 
the  Wbitfuntidc  following  at  Windfor.  In  1074,  at  Wefimnfter.  [S.  Dur.clm.  p.  209.)  In  1084,  at  Chnjlmas,  he  held  it  (de  more)  at  Gloucejler. 
In  1085,  at  ii'inchejler  at  Eafler  ;  at  Wbitjuntide  at  London.  {Hunttngd.  p.  370.)  And  at  Chrijlmas  {de  more)  at  Glouccfier,  for  five  days,  where 
he  was  attended  by 'his  great  Men  ;  and  the  Clergy  afterwards  held  a  Synod  for  three  days.  [Sax.  Ann.  Brompt.  p.  979.)  In  1086,  at  Wwcbe- 
Jler  at  Eafler ;  and  at  Whitsuntide  at  Wefiminfter.  {Sax,  Ann.)    See  Madox'k  Htft.  oj  Excbeq.    p.  5,6. 

(4)  W.  Malmjb.  p.  ur,  fays,  he  was  a  very  promifing  Youth.  He  was  buried  on  the  South-fide  of  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Winchcfler.  His  Epitaph  is,  Hie  jacet  Ricardus  Willi.  Senioris  Regis  Fill.  c5"  Bcom.  Dux.  i.  e.  Duke  o£  Bcrnay  m  Normandy.  See  the  Figure  cf 
bis  Tomb  in  Saiulford,   p.  8. 

(5)  Rapin,  milled  by  Baker,  or  other  modern  Authors,  calls  her  Margaret,  reckoning  her  the  ninth,  whereas  fhe  was  the  third  daughter.  Sec 
W.  Gemiticen.   p.  685,  and  Sandford,  p.  jo. 

(6)  Agatha,  falfely  called  by  Rapin,  Eleanor,  was  the  fixth  daughter.  She  was  affianced  to  Alphonfo,  but  died  in  her  Journey  to  Spain.  Her 
Body  being  brought  back  into  her  native  Country,  was  buried  at  Baycux.  Sandford,  p.  12.  The  fifth  was  Gundred  Countefs  of  Surrey,  married- 
to  William  Warren,  made   Earl  of  Surrey   by  King  William  Rvfus.     She  died  in   Childbed  at  Cafile- Acre  in   Norfolk.     io8f. 

(7)  I.  The  Jufliciarii  Regis,  during  the  Reign  of  William  I.  were;  1.  Odo  Bifhop  of  Bay  tux  %  2.  William  FttZ'OJbern.  3.  Goisfrid  Bifhop  of 
Coutance.     Madox's  Hifi.   Excbeq.   p.  743. 

II.  The  moft  remarkable  Occurrences  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rapin,  arc  thefe  :  1.  King  William  brought  the  Jctvs  from  Roan  to  inhabit  in 
England.  Stow^sCbren.  p.  103.  2.  In  his  Reign,  or  much  about  that  time,  Simames  came  firft  to  be  ufed.  3.  'Tnal  by  Battail  was  introduced 
into  this  Kingdom.  4.  The  Normans  brought  in  a  new  way  of  creating  Knights ;  and  alio  the  Ufe  of  Seals  and  Witvejjes  in  all  D^eds  and  In- 
struments.     Before  that  time,  or  at  leaft  before  the  Reign  of  Ediuard  the  ConfeJJcr,  the  Perfons  concerned,    only   fet  down  their  Names,    with  a 

Crofs  before  them.     Ingulpb.   p.  70,  71.     Laftly,   the  Normans  brought  in  the  mocking  Vice  of  common  Swearing. In  the  Year   1076,   there  was 

an  Earthquake  in  England ;  and  a  Froft  from  the  beginning  of  November,  'till  the  middle  ot  April.  In  1077.  Aug.  14.  there  was  a  very  great 
Fire  in  London.  Sax.  Ann.  And  again  in  10S7,  the  greateft  part  of  that  City  was  burnt  down  (with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;)  as  were  alio  moil 
of  the  chief  Towns  in  England.     Sax.  Ann.    Brompt.  p,  982.    .6'.  Dunelm.  p.  213. 
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III.  As  the  Tranflator  Intends  to  give  a  Short  account  of  the  Coin  in  every  Reign,  he  begins  with  obferving,  That,  probably,  the  Britons  never  coined  2l\f 
Money,  but  in  Cafars  time  ufed  only  Iron  Rings  and  fhapelefs  pieces  ot  Brafs,  and  that  even  their  Tribute-Money  afterwards  was  the  ordinary  current  Coin 
brought  in  or  minted  here  by  the  Romans,  as  long  as  this  llland  continued  a  Province.  For  among  the  many  thoufand  Roman  Coins,  there  was  never  one 
undoubted  Britijh  Coin  yet  produced;  thofe  of  Cunobelth  be  liable  to  unanfwerable  Objections-  After  the  Saxcns  were  fettled  in  Englard,  their  Silv-r 
Coins  were  generally  all  of  a  fize  and  ill-minted,  which  they  called  Pennies,  worth  about  Three-pence  of  our  Money.  They  had  alio  Half- Pennies  and 
Farthings,  (as  appears  from  the  Saxon  GofpelsJ  and  Half-farthings,  called  Sticks.  Of  which  kind  Bifhop  Nkoljoh  takes  thofe  Brafs  Pieces  to  be  that 
were  found  fome  Years  fince  at  Rippon  in  7'orkjhire,  and  communicated  by  Sir  Ediuard  Blacket  the  Owner  to  Several  curious  Antiquaries.  After  the 
Norman  Conquefl,  a  Pound  of  Gold  being  divided  into  twenty-four  Carats,  {or  half  Ounces)  and  every  Carat  into  four  Grains,  the  old  Sterling,  (as  it  was 
afterwards  called)  or  Right  Standard  of  Gold,  confined  of  twenty-three  Carats,  and  three  Grains  and  a  half  of  fine  Gold,  and  half  a  Grain  of  Aliay  of 
Copper  or  Silver.  Again;  a  Pound  of  Silver  being  divided  into  twelve  Ounces,  and  every  Ounce  into  twenty  Penny-weights,  and  every  Penny- weight 
into  twenty-four  Grains,  a  Pound  weight  of  Old  Staling  confifted  then  (as  it  does  now)  of  eleven  Ounces  two  Penny' weights  of  fine  Silver,  and  eighteen 
Penny-weights  of  Allay.  The  firft  eight  Kings  after  the  Ccnqueft  continued  to  coin  Money  much  like  their  Scxor.  PredecefTors,  (-nlya  little  lighter;  for  Ot 
the  Saxon  Pennies  there  are  Some  at  this  day  that  weigh  more  than  a  Penny-weight,  whereas  few  of  thofe  of  the  Nurman  Kings  reach  twenty- two  Grain* 
'till  Ediuard  I,  when  the  Englijh  Pennies  were  to  weigh  a  Penny-weight.  The  Normans  alfo  continued  the  like  Method  with  the  Saxtns  as  to  InfcnptioM, 
having  round  the  King's  Head  his  Name  and  Stile;  which  was  very  Snort,  only  REX  or  REX  ANCL.  and  on  the  ReverSe,  the  Name  of  the  M.n:- 

N*  X.     Vol.  I,  %%  Mafl» 
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2.  WILLIAMW.    Sir  named  Rufus. 


Willi  .m 

II. 

1087. 


Brempt. 


Sax.  Aniu 
Huntingd. 

Ingulph. 


Eldmer. 
Daniel. 
M.  Weft. 


Brompt. 


WHILST  the  Conqueror  was  taken  Up  in  Nor- 
mandy with  the  thoughts  of  dying,  WilliamMs 
Son  was  concerting  in  England  all  neccflary 
meafures  to  fecure  the  crown,  purfuant  to  his  Father's  in- 
tent! -n.  Difpatch  was  fo  much  the  more  neceliary  on 
this  occafion,  as  he  had  reafon  to  fear,  in  cafe  his  Bro- 
ther Robert  could  come  in  time,  he  would  gain  the  people 
to  his  fide.  His  bufinefs  therefore  was  to  fecure,  before- 
hand, the  Normans  to  his  intereft,  who  being  poffefTed  of 
all  the  Fiefs  and  Places  in  the  kingdom,  were  properly 
to  difpofe  of  the  future  eledion.  However,  the  Englijh 
were  by  no  means  to  be  neglefted,  left  joining  to  Rolen's 
friends,  they  might  turn  the  Scale  to  his  fide.  Mean 
while,  young  William  was  beloved  by  neither.  The 
Eliglifh  thought  him  too  like  the  King  his  father,  and  the 
Norman;,  wlio  knew  him  ftill  better,  dreaded  his  rough 
temper.  On  the  other  hand,  Robert  had  birthright  to 
plead  in  his  favour  ;  whereas  William  could  fupport  his 
pretenfions  only  by  his  Father's  bare  defire  of  ^having  him 
for  lucceflbr.  But  this  bare  indication  of  his  Will,  with- 
out an  exprefs  nomination,  was  very  infufficient.  Nay, 
in  all  likelihood  it  would  never  have  produced  the  effect, 
the  dvinsr  King  promifed  himfelf,  if,  before  the  news  of 

his  death   reached  England,  care  had  not  been  taken  to     However,  in  the  beginning  of 
difpofe  Men  to  a  compliance.     It  was  with  this  view,  he 
fent  over  his  Son  with  all  fpeed  (1),  to  endeavour,  with 


S.  Dunelm 
Hoved. 


William 
criywned. 
Eadmer. 
Ord.  Vital, 


crown'd  the  27th  of  September,   eighteen  days  after  his     jog/, 
father's  death  (+). 

This  Prince,  firnamed  Rufus  from  being  red-haired  (5 ),  Hh  Cbarac 
was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  afcended  the  throne. '" 
Probably,  he  was  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  to  Robert's 
difobliging  the  King  his  father,  who  never  forgave  his  re- 
volt. And  indeed,  the  younger  had  nothing  to  give  him 
the  preference  to  the  elder.  The  only  good  quality  re- 
markable in  him,  was  his  great  courage,  which  however 
was  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  brutifh  fiercenefs. 
He  was  of  a  very  ill  difpofition,  which  being  never  cor- 
rected by  education,  frequently  led  him  to  adtions  unwor- 
thy of  a  Prince.  Bred  up  to  arms  from  his  youth,  and 
at  a  court,  where  he  continually  beheld  inffances  of  feve- 
rity  and  abfolute  power,  he  became  a  perfect  Brute  in  his 
behaviour  and  manners.  To  thefe  ill  qualities  he  joined  a 
great  indifferency  for  religion,  and  his  whole  conduct 
ihewed  him  to  be  regardlels  of  honour  or  honefty.  He 
was  as  greedy  of  money  as  his  father,  but  with  this  diffe- 
rence, the  Father  heaped  up  money  purely  for  the  fake  of 
hoarding,  and  very  unwillingly  parted  with  it ;  whereas 
the  Son  loved  it  only  to  fquander  it  away  in  vain  expell- 
ees, wherein  he  was  guided  more  by  caprice  than  reafon. 


Lanfrane,  and  fome  other  Lords,  to  accomplifh  this  pro- 
ject. Elide  High-Treafurer  (2),  and  Lanfrane  Archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury  were  very  ferviceable  to  young  William 
on  this  occafion.  The  firft  had  fecured  Dover,  h'incbejier, 
Peven/cy,  Ha/lings,  and  other  places  un  the  South-coaft. 
Moreover,  he  delivered  to  him  the  late  King's  treafures, 
which  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds  in  money,  be- 
fides plate  and  jewels  of  a  much  greater  value.  Lanfrane, 
who  was  eiteemed  and  beloved  as  well  by  the  EngUJh  as 
Normans,  ufed  ail  his  credit  in  his  favour.  His  pains  were 
crowned  with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  in  a  little  time  he 
drew  to  his  party  die  leading  Lords  of  both  Nations.  To 
thefe  were  added  other  means,  which  helped  to  incline 
people  to  William's  fide.  It  was  rumour'd  among  the 
Englijh,  that  this  Prince  had  made  a  firm  refolution  to  go- 
vern in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  King  his  father; 
that  he  would  hearken  to  their  juft  complaints,  and  abo- 
jifh  the  too  rigorous  laws  enacted  fince  the  revolution, 
particularly  the  laws  relating  to  the  Game.  In  ihort,  it 
was  promifed  in  his  name,  that  they  mould  be  reftored  to 
a  part  of  their  eftates,  and  to  their  ancient  privileges.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Normans  were  told,  the  belt  way  to 
preferve  their  poffcffions,  was  to  confirm  the  Conqueror's 
choice;  that  the  young  Prince,  being  placed  on  the 
throne,  would  be  led  by  his  own  intereft  to  fupport 
them,  fince  his  and  their  rights  would  ftand  on  the  fame 
foundation,  namely,  the  Will  of  the  late  King.  Robeit, 
beino-  abfent,  had  but  few  friends  to  fpeak  for  him.  As 
it  was  uncertain  how  he  would  behave  after  his  return, 
thofe  that  would  have  been  inclined  to  favour  him,  did 
not  dare  to  declare  for  him  openly.  They  forefaw  the  ill 
confequences  of  fuch  a  proceeding,  in  cafe  he  fhould  not 
think  fit  to  fupport  them.  Befides,  this  party  had  no  head. 
William  had  taken  care  to  keep  Ulnoth  and  Morear  in 
prifon  (3),  notwithftanding  his  Father's  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, for  fear  they  fhould  head  the  Englijh,  whom  he  did 
not  take  for  his  friends.  All  thefe  Circumftances  well 
managed  by  Lanfrane  and  other  adherents  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam, concurring  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne,  he  was 


tereft  to  hide  his  inclinations  for  fear  of  alarming  his  fub- 
je£ts,  he  put  on  a  mask  for  fome  time.  It  was  even  ob- 
ferved  with  pleafure,  that  he  affected  to  be  guided  by  the 
counfels  of  Lanfrane,  who  was  univerfally  eiteemed  and 
beloved.  It  was  chiefly  the  refpect  he  at  firft  paid  this  3  Dunelm. 
wife  Councilor,  that  filled  the  Enghjh  with  hopes  of  a  Hoved. 
happy  change  in  their  fortune,  and  prevented  them  from 
giving  ear  to  the  follicitations  of  thole  that  would  have  en- 
gaged them  in  Robert's  caufe. 

But  whilft   the  confidence   he  placed    in  this  Prelate     1088. 
was  ferviceable  to  him,  with  regard  to  the  Englijh,  it  occa-  Confpiracy 
fioned  fuch  troubles  from  another  quarter,  as  fiiook  him  "Z"'"]1  Wil- 
in  his  throne.     Odo  his  Uncle,  Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  who  Mahnfc. 
was  lately  releafed  out  of  prifon,  could  not  bear  to  fee  Hoved. 
Lanfrane  in  fo  great  favour  (6).      He  had  harboured  as-Dunel'n' 
fecret    animofity  againft  the  Archbifhop,    ever  fince  his  Mra'ti  p*ri'Sl 
advifing  the  King  to  ieize  him,  as  he  was  imbarking  for 
Rome.     This  private  enmity,  joined  to  a  defire  of  ruling 
again  as  he  had  done  formerly,  threw  him  upon  the  project 
of  dethroning  the  King,  and  fetting  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Robert,  who  was  lately  returned  to  Normandy.    He 
did  not   want  a  pretence  to  countenance  his  enterpri/e. 
Robert's   birthright   furnifned    him  with  a  very  plaufihle 
one.     As  foon  as  he  had  taken  this  refolution,  he  drew 
into  his  Plot  fome  of  the  principal  Norman  Lords.    It  was 
ncceffary  to  begin  with  them,  fince,   without  their  aid, 
the  Englijh  were  able  to  do  nothing.      Thefe  Normans  be- 
ing gained  with  many  others,  by  their  means,  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  perfuade  the  E/igliJh  to  join  with  them. 
As  the   greateft   part   were   difpoficfled   of  their  eftates, 
they  expected  fome   relief  from  the   troubles  that  'were 
going  to  be  raifed  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  diilention  be- 
tween the  two  Brothers.     In  order  to  confirm  both  Eng- 
lijh and  Normans  in  their  late  refolution,  Odo  reprefented 
to  them,  there  was  no  living  happily  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  capricious  and  brutifh  Prince,  without  religion 
or  honeffy  :  That  they  had   reafon  to  dread  the  worft, 
if  they  gave  him  time  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  throne, 
and  therefore,  fhould  they  delay  to  take  proper  meafures  to 
fcreen  themfelves  from  the  impending  Evils,  it  would  per- 
haps be  too  late,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  undertake  it. 


Mafler  and  Place  of  Coinage. 


Coins  they  both  appear  in  a  Pearl  Diadem  with  Label*  at  each  Ear,  and  an  Arch  crols  the  Head,  «mfi 
Euifhed.  Mr.Tb'^/by  indeed  afcribes  thofe  with  a  full  Fase  to  the.  Conqueror,  and  thok  vvith  the  n.lt 
ption  en  the  Conor's  Money  is,  W  I  L  L  E  M.  W  I  L  L  E  M  V.  (imrtaken  by  Dr.  Nmfa  for  WIL 
LEM.  PILLEMV.  PILLEMVS.  (P.  being  the  S«.«W)  REX.  REX.  A.  ANGL  A  N  G  h 
Fleuree  with  four  Scepters  quarterly,  or  a  Crofs  with  four  Pellets  in  each  Quarter,  the  Name  ot  the- . 
HEREFORD.  LVNDEN.  L  O  N  D.  LVNDRE.  LVNDR.  f&tltodon  ;  C.  for  Canterb,. try ;  L  O  < 
E  X  E  T  E  R  L  E  O  Y  N  C.  for  Lancajitr ;  P  I N  C.  fur  Wh&pir ;  D  E  O  T  F  O  R  D.   tor  TbrJ,  a.     See  tl 


The  Coins  of  the  two  firft  William  were  very  rare,  'till  a  Neft  of  them  was  accidentally  found  at  York  1703-4.     On  their 

niequently  they   are   impomble  to  be  dlfiin  - 

Face  and  Scepter  to  Rufus.     The  Infcri- 

.LLEM   1I.)c,W1LLEMVS.    P  I  L- 

...-  _  „v„  ,     A  N  G  L.   A  N  G  L  O.  or  A  N  C  L  O  R.     Revert,  a  Crofs 

the  Name  of  the  Mint-Mafter  and  Place   of  Mintage  j    as 

E  O  F  E  R  for  n,i  ;  LIXeoL  K". 

the  Coin  in  the  foregoing  Page,  which 

,e  Side  PILLEM  REX"  ANGLOR.  and  on  the  Reverie  GODICON  LUNDNEN. 

fll   He  was  attended  by   Robert  Bhct  his  Father's  Chaplain.      Ord.VitaMs.  _ 

(2)   He  was  the  Kings  Steward.       William  de  Psmte-Arcbe  gave  him  the  Keys  of    the  Treafury   at  Wmtbejter . 

HaZtTptvtnfo,  and  other  Caftle,    on  that   Coaft,   he  made  the  Keepers  promife  not    to  deliver  them  w^hont    h,s     .nowlcoje.     bli  onceahng 

the  King's  Death  ;  which  done  he  returned  to  W.r.cbejler,  and  difcovered  that  the  King  was  dead.  H.Jl.  of  CoUheJier- Abbey  ■„  M.rajiu 

*"  hl3He  brought  them  over  with  him,  and  put  them  in  Prifon  at  Wincbejler.     S.  Dntln.  p.  2*4.  .       . 

1  Alter  hi  Coronation  he  went  to  Wi«b$tr,  and  dirtributed  his  Father's  Treafure,  to^Eto  h.s  afl •W.ll,  , *.  to  fome  of  the  c  href 
Cathedral  Churches  and  Monafteries  ten  Marks  of  Gold  a-piece,  .0  fome  fa,  and  to  others  el,  befides  nek  Gnoffi?,  Candle  hckscTc.  and  to 
fmaUer  Churches  in  the  Country  five  Shillings  a-piece  ;  he  alfo  fent  a  hundred  Pound  to  each  County  to  be  dtftr.buted  amongft  the  Poor.  S.  D*- 
velm.  p.  214.    Brompt.   p.  983.    Malmjb.   p.  113.    Sax.  Ann.  ic. 

(5)  Or  from  his  red  Complexion.     Tyrrel,  p.  73.  ,.,._,.  ,  „    .       ,,  ,    „ 

(6)  He  was  corns  over  to  England,  and  had  bten  confirmed  in  the  polTeflion  of  his  Earldom  of  Km.     Ma.rr/b.  p.  1 

He 


After  which  going  to  Dover, 

li   QM3G  ■  i 
Arrl.  P. 


120.     M.  Paris,   p.  It. 
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i.83 


Robert  for- 
rotes  Money 
of  bis  Rro- 
thn  HLnry. 

Brompt. 


He  added,  Juftrce  Itfelf  required  the  crown  to  be  given  to  William  defpairirig  of  becoming  maflcr  of  Rochefter  th 
the  firft-born,  to  which  he  had  a  lawful  right,  and  of  way,  was  obliged  to  befiege  it.  He  was  fix  weeks  befor 
which  he  had  not  deferved  to  be  deprived.     Thefc  confi-     the  town  without  making  an v  progreft  f  1 1),  N     ':•'    - 

defending  themfelves  with  li.t  h"  bravery,  that  lie  began 
lofe  all  hopes  of  fuccefs.     I3ut  at  length  a  contagious  dil 
temper,  which  daily  weakened  1  hem,  compelled  them  to 
defire  a  capitulation.     Ii  was  no  eafy  matter  to  acree  up- 
on the  terms.      At  length,   alter  many  debates,   the  King 
granted  them  the  liberty  to  march  oft'  with  their  horfest 
without  hopes  of  being  ever  reftored  to  their  efbttes  and 
employments.     The  Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  being  reduced  to 
mi  led  to  do  his  utmoft  to  promote  the  defign,  provided     a  very  low  condition,  retired  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
Robert  would  exert  himfelf  likewife,  and  bring  over  fup-     who  committed  to  him  the  administration  of  his  affair  ' 
plies  from  Normandy.     The  Norman  Lords,  who  were  in     The  fiege  of  Rochefler  had  furnr/bed  the  Duke  with  a  611   ' 
the  confpiracy,    beitirred  themfelves  fo  effectually,    that     opportunity  to  make  a  diversion  in  fi  me  other  part  of  the 
they  quickly  gained  almoft  all  the  leading-men  of  their     kingdom.      But  by  an  inexcufabfc  negligenee;  he  loft  the  H 

advantage  of  fo  favourable  a  juncture.  Inftead  of  going 
himfelf  into  England  with  forces  proportionable  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  enterprife,  he  contented  himfelf  with  fend- 
ing a  fingle  Ship  with  fome  foldicrs,  who  were  all  taken 
and  drowned  (1  2). 

William  being  mailer  of  Roehe/ler,  marched  his  army  The  >; 
towards  Durham,  to  chaftife  the  Bifhop,  who  was  one 
of  the  rebels.      As  the  Garrifon   was   very  weak,    the 
city    was  quickly   obliged   to  luirender,    and  the  Bifhop andll, 
with  all  that  had    taken  arms  againfl   the  King,    were*'™' 
banifhed.     Thus,  this  confpiracy,  which  feemed  fo  dan-  f'LWin 
gerous,  was  crufhed  by  the  vigour  and  good  conduct  of 
the  King,  who  equally  made  ufe  of  prudence  and  force 


derations  were  ftrcngthened  with  aflurances  of  the  upright- 
nefs  and  generofuy  of  Robert.  He  fet  forth  his  mild  and 
gracious  difpofition,  which  put  them  in  hopes  of  enjoying, 
under  his  government,  the  tranquillity  they  fo  earncftly 
longed  for. 

Whether  birth-right  had  any  weight  with  theft  Lords, 
or  Williairis  ill  temper  made  them  wifh  for  a  new  maflcr, 
they  readily  came  into  the  Prelate's  meafures.     Each  pro- 


nation. As  foon  as  the  Bifhop  was  fecure  of  the  affift- 
ance  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he  judged  much  more  ca- 
pable of  ferving  Robert  than  the  Englijh,  he  fent  that 
Prince  word,  that  nothing  was  wanting  but  his  prefencc, 
with  a  body  of  Norman  troops,  to  recover  the  crown  un- 
juftly  ufurped  by  his  Brother.  As  this  news  could  not  but 
be  very  agreeable  to  the  Duke,  he  came  immediately  to  a 
refolution  upon  fo  advantagious  a  propofal.  But  as  he  had 
not  Money  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  fo  great  an 
undertaking,  he  borrowed  [three  thoufand  pounds]  of  his 
Brother  Henry,  for  which  he  mortgaged  to  him  the  coun- 
try of  Cotentin  (1).  Then  he  fent  his  Uncle  word,  he 
would  not  fail  of  coming  to  England,  as  foon  as  poffible, 


their  defigns. 

As  foon  as  the  Norman  Lords  were  certified  of  Ro- 
bert's refolution  they  began  to  ftir  (2).  The  Bifhop  of 
Conjlanee,  with  his  Nephew  Mowbray  (3),  made  them- 
S.  Duneim.  felves  mailers  of  Bath  and  Barklay  Cattle,  and  ftorcd 
Brompt.  Brijlol  with  ammunition,  intending  that  place  for  their 
chief  magazine.  Roger  Bygod  in  Norfolk,  Hugh  Grant- 
'mehil  in   Leieejlerjhirc,    feized   feveral  places.       Roger   de 
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defiring  him  to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  execution  of     to  bring  the  Rebels  to  reafbn.     He  not  only  gained  bv  his  G'  M3'™^* 

addrefs  Montgomery  (13),  but  alfo  feveral  other  Norman 
Lords,  whofe  defection  was  very  prejudicial  to  Robert's 
party.  By  his  fecrct  emiffaries,  he  m^de  them  fenfiblc, 
they  were  extremely  in  the  wrong  to  aft  againft  him : 
That,  feeing  they  held  their  Eftates  by  virtue  of  the 
fame  right  that  procured  him  the  crown,  it  was  manifcftly 
their  intcreft  to  fupport  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gaVe 
an  inftance  of  the  grcateft  prudence  in  beginning  with  his 
Montgomery  (4),  William  Bifhop  of  Durham  (5),   Bernard     Uncle's  deftruction,  who  was  the  author  of  the  confpiracy. 

But  his  fuccefs  on  this  occafion  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
diligence. 

As  the  Englijh  had  fhewed  themfelves  ready  to  aflift  him  WiUiairi 
in   his  necefhty,  they   expected  a  fuitable  reward.      But  t!"c'    :he 
it  was  not  long  before  they  perceived  they  flattered  them-  Hove'j.' 
felves  with  vain  hopes.     Whilft  lie  wanted  their  afiiflance,  Eadmer. 
he  gave  them  fair  words;  but  as  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  WaIm(b' 
well  fettled  in  the  throne,  he  forgot  his  prorhifesi     He 
even  began  to  opprefs  them  with  feveral  impofitions ;  in 
which  he  fhewed  flill  lefs  moderation  than  the  late  Kine. 
He  was  gently  admonifhed  of  thefe  proceedings  by  Lan-  L" 
This  prelate,  who  in  the  late  reign    franc,  who  could  not  forbear  putting  him  in  mind  of  what  ffm° 

he  had  promifed.  How  careful  fever  this  Prelate  might 
be  to  make  ufe  of  the  moft  refpcctful  terms,  William  was  "%"»»  ««f 
extremely  offended,  and  :>.-ked  him  in  an  anjry  tone 
and  with  an  oath,  PPhetker  he  thought  it  pffib/e  for  a 
Ring  to  keep  all  his  Promifis  ?  From  that  time  the  Arch- 
bifhop  was  quite  out  of  favour,  neither  did  the  King  ever 
afford  him  one  kind  look.  But  his  difgrace  was  of  no 
long  continuance.  He  died  quickly  after,  lamented  by 
both  Nations,  as  one  of  the  moll  worthv  Prelates,  promo- 
ted to  the  See  of  Canterbury  ever  fince  the  converfion  of  the 
Saxons. 

Whilft  Lanfranc  was  alive  and  at  court,  the  prefence  Tyraaniit 
of    fo  venerable  a  Man  was  fome  check  to  the  Kind's  Fr  "'d^gs 
vicious  inclinations.     But  as  foon  as  he  was  clear  of  this       '  '* '"** 
Prelate,  who   had  an  awe  over  him,  he  threw  off  all  re- 
ftraint.     More  efpecially  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  natural  Maimfb. 
defire    of   heaping    up    money  in    order  to    fquander  it  Eadmer; 
away  in  a  vain  and    extravagant    manner.      Avaricious 
without    frugality,    covetous  and  prodigal    at    the    fame 
time,  continually  fcraping  up  money  without  ever  filling 
his  coffers,    he  was  alwavs  in   want,    and  under    a  ne- 
ccflity  of  inventing  perpetually  new  ways  ?nd  means  of 
railing  money.     One  of  his  methods,  never  before  prac- 
tifed  in  England,   was  to  feize  the  vacant  benefices.      J-[c //<■/••*«- r?« 
was  not  fatisfied  with   having  the  Firjl-Fruits,   burapprc- 
priated  the  whole  profits  to  himfelf  for  feveral  years  to-  1 

M.  Pari* 


of  Neivark  (6),  Roger  Lacy,  Ralph  Mortimer  fecured  11  01 
cejlcrjlnre.  In  a  word,  there  was  not  a  Lord  among  the 
confpirators  but  what  fortified  himfelf  in  fome  city. 
Had  Robert  arrived  at  that  time,  probably  he  would  have 
dethroned  his  Brother.  But  his  natural  flothfulnefs,  and 
unneceflary  expences  made  him  lofe  fo  fair  an  opportu- 
nity. On  the  contrary,  the  King,  who  was  of  a  quite 
different  temper,  omitted  nothing  to  ftifle  the  confpiracy, 
Lanfranc  whilft  his  Brother's  indolence  afforded  him  time.  The 
doestbiKing  moft  effectual  means  he  made  ufe  of,  was  the  gaining  the 
Englijh  to  his  fide,  in  which  Lanfraric's  intcreft  was  very 
ferviceable  to  him 

had  fhewn  great  regard  for  the  Englijlj,  made  ufe  of  their 
confidence  in  him,  to  induce  them  to  aflift  the  King  in 
fo  urgent  a  neceffity.  By  his  follicitations  and  pair.?,  he 
reclaimed  the  confpirators,  and  perfuaded  the  reft  to  con- 
tinue firm  to  the  King  (7).  So  that  in  a  very  fhort  fpace 
William  was  enabled  to  fend  out  a  fleet,  whilft  with  an 
army  of  Englijhmen  (8),  he  marched  againft  Odo  his  Un- 
cle, whom  he  juftly  confidered  as  the  Ring-leader  of  the 
rebels.  The  Prelate  had  fortified  himfelf  in  Kent,  where 
he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Roehe/ler  and  Pevenfey. 
As  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  King's  approach,  he  fhut  him- 
felf up  in  Pevenfey  (9),  where  he  was  in  hopes  to  hold  out 
a  fiege,  'till  the  Duke  of  Normandy  fhould  come  to  his  re- 
lief. But  as  he  was  more  hot  than  couragious,  and  for 
want  of  fore-fight,  had  even  neglected  to  provide  things 
neceffary  for  his  defence,  the  town  was  taken  in  a  few 
days  (10)  by  the  furious  affaults  of  the  King.  Odo  could 
obtain  his  pardon  upon  no  other  terms  but  the  procuring 
the  furrender  of  Roehe/ler,  where  the  chief  of  the  Norman 
Lords  were  fhut  up,  under  the  command  of  Eujlaee  Earl 
of  Boulogne.  To  this  purpofe  he  was  conducted  to  the 
gates  of  Roehe/ler,  where  he  feigned  to  perfuade  the  gover- 
nour  to  deliver  up  the  city.  But  Eujlaee  obferving  by  his 
looks,  that  he  did  not  fpeak  from  his  heart,  detained  him 
prifoner,  and  fo  furnifhed  him  with  a  plaulible  excufe  for 
the  breach  of  his  promife. 


(1)  The  County  of  Con/lantin  (now  Coter.tin)  was  then  the  third  part  of  Normandy. 

(2)  The  Confpiracy  was  formed  in  Lent,  and  about  Eajlcr  they  began  to  ftir.     Sax.  Ann.  S.  Duntlm.  p.  214. 

(3}  Geoffrey  Bilhop  of  Con/lance,   (of  Exeter,   C1ysJlt3tr.pt.   p.  9S4.)  and  Robert  de  Msiubtay  Earl  of  Nurlttimberlnd.    Malirfa.   p.  ice.     R.del 
p.  489.    M.  Pant,  p.  1 1 . 

(4J   Earl  of  Arundeland  Sbre-wjb-jry.      Brady,  p.  218.      Note(bl. 

(5)  Whom  William  II.   had  made  Jtifiicier.      M.Paris,   p.  II. 

(6)  Or  rather  of  Newmarket.     Brompt.  p.  9S4.      R.  di  Dtceto,  p.  4S9. 

(7)  He  promifed  them  that  the  King  would  make  good  Laws,  abolilh  the  Taxes,   and  give  them  free  liberty  of  Hunting.      MdtmJB.  p.    120. 
Sax.  Ann.  &c. 

(8)  And  Normans.     R.  de  Diccto,  p.  4S9; 

(9)  Which  belonged  to  his  Brother  Robert  Earl  of  Mertaignc.      R.  de  Diccto,  p.  489. 

(10)  It  held  out  above  fix  Weeks.     Huningd.   p.  372.  Sax.  Ann.  S.  Dune/m.   p.  215.     Seven  Weeks,  i*ys  Br.-.vftcn,  p.  S95. 

(11)  This  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  ancient  Hiftorians.     It  is  probable  Raptn  hath  confounded  the  account  01  the  Siege  of  Pevenfey  with 
this- 


(12)  The  Hiflorians  fay,  that  he  fent  over  part  of  his  army,  but  King  William's  Fleet  deftroyed  an  innumerable  multitude  of  his  Mea  : 
*'*"*  muft  have  fent  a  considerable  number  of  Troops.     Brompt-  p.  985.     Sax.  Ann.    Huntingd.   p.  372.    See  Mmlmjb.    p.  121. 

(13)  Roger  de  Montgomery,   Earl  of  Arur.dd  and  Sbrrai/bury.     Maltnjb,   p.  120. 
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gether  without  filling  them.  And  after  conveying  away 
every  thin0,  that  was  convertible  into  Money,  he  fold 
them  fo  pilled  to  fuch  as  bid  higheft,  without  regarding 
their  merit  or  capacity.  As  foon  as  the  Archbifhoprick 
of  Canterbury  was  vacant  by  Lanfranc's  death,  he  feized 
the  temporalities,  and  kept  them  in  his  hands  four  years. 
He  did  the  fame  with  the  Bifhoprick  of  Lincoln,  and  all 
others  that  became  void  in  his  reign.  This  Prince's  Hi- 
ftorians,  mod  part  Monks  or  Ecclefiafticks,  bitterly  in- 
veigh againft  him  upon  this  account.  They  fo  frequently 
infill  on  this  point,  that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  motives  which  induced  them  to 
blacken  his  reputation  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 
However  this  be,  thefe  proceedings  occafioned  loud  cla- 
mours among  the  Clergy  ;  but  they  were  difregarded  by 
the  King.  It  was  in  vain  they  carried  their  complaints 
to  the  Pope.  The  Court  of  Rome,  as  matters  then  flood, 
durft  not  intermeddle  in  this  affair.  The  Church  was 
rent  by  a  Schifm,  wherein  England  was  yet  uningaged. 
Befides,  Urban  II,  to  whom  the  Englijh  Clergy  made 
application,  was  then  projecting  the  recovery  of  the  Holy- 
Land,  in  which  enterprife  he  intended  to  engage  all  the 
Princes  of  Cbrijlendom.  It  was  not  poffible  therefore  for 
the  Pope,  nor  confident  with  his  intereft,  to  fall  upon 
William   it  fuch  a  juncture. 

This  Monarch  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  pof- 
feffion  of  a  Crown,  which  he  had  no  right  to  expect. 
Tins  fingle  confideration,  doubtlefs,  ought  to  have  bred 
in  him  fo  much  regard  for  his  Brother  Robert,  as  might 
have  helped  to  make  him  eafy  under  the  injury  he  had 
done  him.  But  neither  duty  nor  brotherly  affection  could 
balance  in  his  mind  the  defire  of  becoming  mafter  of  all  his 
Father's  dominions.  He  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  fettled  in 
the  throne  of  England,  but  he  formed  a  defign  to  conquer 
Normandy.  Perhaps,  to  his  avidity  was  added  the  defire 
of  being  revenged  for  the  Duke  his  Brother's  attempt  to 
dethrone  him.  Be  this  as  it  will,  after  making  extraor- 
dinary preparations,  the  intent  oi  which  Robert  never  fuf- 
pected,  he  made  auefcent  in  Normandy.  He  immediately  1 
became  Mafter  of  St.  Valeri,  Albenu-rle,  and  fome  other 
Places,  whilft  Robert  was  unprovided  of  forces  to  oppofe 
this  invafion  ( 1 ). 

The  preffing  neceffity  the  Duke  was  in  of  applying  to 
a  foreign  power,  obliged  him  to  implore  the  protection 
of  the  King  of  France,  who  came  in  perfon  to  has  affifl- 
ance.      But  he  reaped   no  great  advantage  from  thence. 

..iam,  who  underftood  how  to  ufe  cunning  as  well  as 
force  found  means  to  make  Philip  his  friend  (:),  who  re- 
tired without  (icing  any  thing,  leaving  Robert  expofed,  as 
before,  to  the  infults  ot  111s  Brother.  By  the  King  of 
France's  retreat,  the  Duke's  affairs  were  in  a  worfe  con- 
dition than  ever,  for  relying  on  that  aid,  he  had  taken  no 
other  meafures.  William  took  trom  him  feveral  other 
places,  and  bribed  certain  Burghers  of  Roan,  who  pro- 
miled  to  deliver  the  Metropolis  of  Normandy  into  his 
hands  {',). 

Mean  time,  Robert  was  in  great  Straits  (4).  He  had 
no  other  refuge  than  the  affiitance  of  Henry  his  youngeft 
Brother ;  but  he  had  little  reafon  to  expect  any  favour  from 
him.  Henry  was  exafpe rated  at  the  Duke's  taking  poflef- 
fion  of  Coientin  without  paving  what  he  owed  him,  and 
was  preparing  to  do  himfelf  jullice  by  force.  Neverthe- 
leis,  Robert's  promife  to  make  him  fatisfaction,  as  foon  as 
the  war  was  ended,  difarmed  him,  and  even  ingaged  him 
in  his  quarrel.  This  aid  came  very  feafonably,  to  free  the 
Duke  trom  his  prefent  danger.  Henry  hearing  of"  the  plot 
that  was  contrived  at  Roan,  fuddenly  entered  the  city,  and 
feizing  Conon  Chief  of  the  confpirators,  threw  him  head- 
long from  a  Tower.  By  this  bold  action,  he  quafhed  the 
confpiracy,  which,  had  it  taken  effect:,  would  have  rob- 
bed the  Duke  of  his  Capital,  and  probably,  of  all  his  other 
dominions. 

The  union  of  the  two  Brothers,  and  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  Roan  confpiracy,  put  a  flop  to  William's  progrefs, 
who,  quickly  after,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Duke.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were,  that  Robert 
fhould  deliver  up  to  the  King  the  country  of  En  and 
towns  of  Fefcamp  and  Cherburgb,  with  all  the  places  he 
had  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy.  William  on  his 
part,  obliged  himfelf  to  affift  him  in  reducing  the  Province 
of  Maine  which  had  revolted,  to  reftore  to  the  Normans 
all  their  confifcated  Eftates  in  England,  and  to  grant  cer- 
tain Fiefs  to  his  Brother  in  the  fame  kingdom.     Laftly,  it 


was  agreed,  if  either  of  the  two    Brothers  died  without    IC9  t. 
heirs,  the  furvivor  fhould  fucceed   to  all  his  dominions. 
This  treaty  was  folemnly  fwore  to  by  twelve  Barons  on 
each  fide,  and  the  Brothers  feemed  perfectly  reconciled. 

But  if  thefe  two  Princes  were  pleated,  their  younger  Hauyjeiza 
Brother  was  not  fo.     He  was  not  only  omitted  in  this ^"l?'7?"''. 
treaty,  but  found  Robert  by  no  means  difpofed  to  keep  his  Malmiv 
word  with  him.     Incenfed  at  this  treatment,  he  thought  Ori.  Vital. 
he  might  lawfully  right  himfelf  fome  other  way,  and,  on 
a  fudden,  furprized  Mount  St.  Michael.    This  unexpected 
blow  (lartled  Robert,  who  not  caring  to  leave  a  place  of 
that  importance  in  the  hands  of  his  Brother,  defired  Wil- 
liam's affiitance   to  retake  it.     Though  William  had  no      .  . 
concern  in  this  affair,  he  readily  accompanied  Robert  (5) j^Jj  'lhcrf% 
to  the  liege,  or  rather  Blockade  of  this  place,   fituated  on 
a  rock,  which  the  Sea,  by  flowing  round  it  twice  a  day, 
renders  inacceffible. 

Whilft  the  two  Brothers  lay  before  Mount  St.  Michael,  •*"  Moa* 
William,  as  he  was  riding  alone  at  fome  diftance  from  the  y"Jfu 
camp,  chanced  to  fee  two  Horfemen  (6)  coming  from  the  Knighton, 
town.     As  he  was  of  an  impetuous  temper,  he  rid  up  to  Maim*1' 
them  to  try  to  take  one  of  them  prifoner,  that  he  might 
be  informed  of  the  ftate  of  the  place.     The  Soldiers,  find- 
ing themfelves  attacked  by  a  fingle  perfon  only,  ftood  up- 
on their  defence,  and  in  the  firlt  encounter  his  Horfe  was 
killed  under  him,  and  himfelf  thrown  on  the  ground  with 
his  foot  intangled  in  the  ftirrup.     This  accident  would 
have  coft  him  his  life,  if,  the  moment  one  of  the  Soldiers 
was  going  to  kill  him,  he  had  not  cried  out,  Hold,  Raf- 
cal,   I  am  the  King  of  'England.      Upon  which,  they  were 
ftruck  with   fear  and  refpeet,  and  helping  him  up,  gave 
him  one  of  their  Horfes.     He  nimbly  leaped  into  the  Sad- 
dle, and  then  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  perfon  that  dis- 
mounted him,   Come,  faid   he   to  him,  thou  Jhalt  be   my 
Soldier  for  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  reward  of  thy  valour. 

Though  the  fiege  went  on  but  ilowly,  Henry  was  dri-  Generofuy  of 
ven  to  great  ftraits  for  want  of  water.  However,  as  heRutert<,> 
knew  Robert's  good  nature,  he  did  not  defpair  of  fome  re- 
ief,  by  reprefenting  to  him,  it  would  be  more  glorious  to 
fubdue  him  by  arms  than  by  thirft.  Robert,  who  was  na- 
turally generous,  fent  him  immediately  a  tun  of  wine  (7), 
with  leave  to  fupply  him  with  as  much  water  as  was  ne- 
ceflary.  William  upbraided  him  as  guilty  of  folly  in  this 
complaifance.  What,  replied  he,  is  the  quarrel  between  us 
and  our  Brother  of  that  importance,  that  we  fhould  defire  he 
fhould  die  with  thirjl  ?  We  may  have  occafton  for  a  Brother 
hereafter,  but  where  Jhall  we  find  another  when  we  have  dc- 
Jrroycd  this  ?  But  William  not  at  all  pleafed  with  this,  as 
he  thought,  unfeafonable  generofity,  quitted  the  fiege  and 
returned  to  England.      However,  Robert  perfifted,  not-  Robert  tafet 

withftandine,  all  difficulties,  to  carry  on  the  fieee,  till  the  '*'  M™1"' 
1  /■  1    m  .  u        1      •       it         Old.  Vital, 

place  was  furrender  d  upon  terms.     Henry  having  liberty 

to^go  where  he  pleafed,  wandered  up  and  down  for  fome 
time  without  an"  fixed  abode,  attended  only  by  a  chap- 
lain and  three  or  four  domefticks. 

About   the   fame  time  Robert  banifhed  Edgar  Atheling  s      Ann# 
out  of  Normandy,  and  William  forbad  him  ever  returning  s.  Dunelm. 
into  England.     The  caufe  of  his  difgrace  is  unknown ;  Hoved. 
it  is  only  faid,  he  retired  into  Scotland,  his  only  refuge  in 
his  misfortunes. 

Whilft  William  was  employed  in  Normandy,  Malcolm  Flor.  Wore. 
King  of  Scot/and  took  advantage  of  his  abfence,  to  make  Brompt. 
an  incurfion  into  Northumberland  (8),  from  whence  he  had 
carried  away  a  great  booty.     The  northern  people  loudly 
complained  of  the  King's  amufing  himfelf  beyond  Sea, 
whiift  his  frontiers  were  plundering  by  foreigners.     Thefe 
complaints  apparently  haftening   his  return,   he  was  no 
fooner  arrived  (9),  but  he  made  great  preparations  to  be 
revenged  of  the  King  of  Scotland.    But  fearing  his  Brother 
Robert,  who  was  become  mafter  of  Mount  St.  Michael, 
would  take  advantage  of  his  abfence  and  leize  his  Caftles 
in  Normandy,  he  defired  him  to  come  and  join  him.     He 
pretended,  his  valour  and  experience  were  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  an  honourable  end  to  the  war.     But  to  en- 
gage him  by  a  more  powerful  Motive,  he  promiied  as  foon 
as  the  affair  was  over,  he  would  punctually  perform  his 
part  of  their  late  treaty.     Robert  being  prevailed  upon  by  willhm<W 
this  promife,  and  the  good  opinion  the  King  his  Brother  Rcbert 
feemed  to  have  of"  him,  fpeedily  repaired  into  England  and  J1""' 


attended  him  to  Scotland. 
The    fuccefs   of  the  war 


Scotland. 


did   not  anfwer   William's 


Their  ii! 


preparations.     The  greateft  part  of  the  fleet,   fitted  out  s-acccj:. 
to  annoy  the   Coafts  of   Scotland,    was   deftroyed   by  aBromi't' 


(1)  Stephen  of  Albemarle,  Son  of  Odo  Earl  of  Champagne,  at  King  William's  charge,   fortified  and  mann"d  his  Caftle  for  him.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  60S. 

(2)  He  bribed  him  with  Money.      Flor.  IVig.    p.  664.     Sax.  Ann.  S.  Bunclm.   p.  216. 

(3)  It'illiam  came  ovei  to  England,  and  kept  his  Coutt  at  Chrijimas  at  Wcfiminfter,  grievoufly  opprefling  his  Subjecls  with  Taxes  ;  and  then  at  Candlemai 
Went  back  to  Normandy.    Sax.  Ann.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  216.    Brompt.  p.  986. 

(4)  King  rVtlham  was  come  over  with  a  great  Fleet,  on  purpul'e  to  deprive  him  entirely  oi  Normandy.     Ord.  Vitahs. 

( 5)  Malmjb.  fays,  that  he  was  come  over  from  England,  (whcie  he  had  piobably  been  lince  the  conclufion  ot  the  treaty)  that  he  might,  according  to  his 
engagament,  help  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.     Malmjb.  p.  121.  (6)  Malmjb.  fays,  that  he  alone  rulhcd  upon  many,  p.  121. 

(7)  It  doth  not  appear  that  he  fent  him  either  Wine  or  Water  ;  but  only  that  he  ordcied  his  Men  to  keep  iuch  a  negligent  Watch  on  one  fide,  as  that 
Henry  s  Men  might  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  themfelves  with  Water. 

(8j  He  waited  a  great  part  ot  it  in  May,  but  was  beaten  back  by  the  Inhabitants.    S.  Dunelm,  p.  216.    Sax.  Ann,  Enir.pt,  p.  9S7. 
(9)  He  came  over  in  Aug-Jl.    S.  Dunelm.  Brompt,  lU 

Storm. 


Book  vr. 


i.    W  I  L  L  I  A  M    It. 


t8j 


A  Peace  it 

made. 

Hovcd. 


morafles  and  mountains.    The  want  of  provifions  in  thofe 

almoft  defolate  places  he  was  engaged  in,  and  the  roads, 

grown  impaflable  by  reafon  of  the  bad  weather,  vifibly 

deftroyed  lb  many  of  his  Men,  that  he  often   repented  of 

this  expedition.      He  would  have  been  very  hard  put  to  it, 

by  thefe  accidents,   had  not  Malcolm  been  apprehenlive  of 

the  ill  confequences  of  a  war,  that  had  drawn  the  enemy 

into  his  country.     And  therefore,  chufing  rather  to  oblige 

William  to  leave  Scotland  by  fair  means,  than  venture  to 

drive  them  thence  by  force,  he  fent  him  propofals  (2), 

which  being  gladly  accepted,    were  foon   followed  by  a 

treaty  of  peace.       The   conditions   were,   that  Malcolm 

fhould  pay  William  the  fame  homage  his  Father  had  done: 

That  twelve  manors,    held  by  him  in  England  before  the 

rupture,    mould  be  reftored  to   him,    and   that  William     Lands   fhould  enjoy  them,  they  and  their  poflcrity 

fhould  pay  him  yearly  twelve  Marks  (3)  in  lieu  of  all  o- 


1091.     Storm  ( 1 ),  his  army  fuffered  no  lefs  in  marching  over  the    film  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  this  dignity.     He  was     1093; 

a  zealous  affertor  of  the  right*  of  the  Church,  and  as  he- 
knew  William  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  thefe  matters, 
he  dreaded  the  taking  upon  him  a  burden,  which  to  him 
feemed  too  weighty  in  luch  a  reign.  However,  the  per- 
fwafions  of  the  BifhopSj  and  feeming  repentance  of  the 
King,  brought  him  at  length  to  a  compliance.  Before 
he  was  confecrated,  he  requefled  the  King,  to  reftore  to 
the  Church  of  Canterbury  all  that  belonged  to  it  in  Lan- 
franc\  time;  which  was  pofitively  promilcd.  Mean  time, 
William,  finding  he  was  out  of  danger,  and  perceivin  .'. 
daily  gathered  ftrength,  1:  fed  delays,  to  avoid  rcftoringthe 
Church-Lands.  At  lengthy  as  the  Archbilhop  preficd 
him  continually  upon  that  fubject,  he  frankly  declared  hi: 
intent  was,   that  the  perfons  to  whom   he  had  granted  ths 

He 
even  told  the  Arclibifhop,  he  expedted  his  content.  But 
Anfelm  would  never  be  brought  to  this  compliance,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  a  downright  prevarication.  Hence  the 
great  conteft  between  the  King  and  him,  which  oecafton- 
ed  a  world  of  trouble  to  both. 

In  the  mean  time,  William,  whofe  repentance  proceed-  ' 
ed  entirely  from  the  fear  of  death,  finding  himfelf  per-  „ 
fedly   recovered,  forgot  all  his  promifes,  and  fell  to  his  ■■' 
former  courfes.     The  prilbncrs,  commanded  to  be  freed,  s->"  A™- 
were,  by  his  order,  more  clofely  confined,  and  thofe  that 
were  fet  at  liberty,  were  again  thrown  into  prifon.     Ex- 
tortion, injuftice,  and  rapine,  were  as  prevalent  as  ever. 
The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as 
took  more  care  to  inrich  themfelves,  than  difcharge  the 
duties   of   their   refpciftive   offices:     All   were   poor,    but 
thofe  who  had  the  fingering  of  the  publick  money.     To 
be  in  favour  with  the  King,  it  was  neccflary  to  be  with- 
out honour  or  confeience.     None  but  informers  met  with 
encouragement.      Thefe    diforders    forced  many    honed 
Men  to  refolve  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  feek  elfewhere 
that  tranquillity  they  could  not  fin 
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leu 
thcr  claims.  Prince  Edgar,  who  was  employed  in  this 
negotiation,  behaving  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  both  parties, 
William  and  Robert  received  him  into  favour,  and  he  had 
leave  to  return  into  England.  The  Duke  of  Normandy 
was  in  hopes  the  war  being  over,  the  King  his  Brother 
would  ferioufly  think  of  fatisfying  him.  But  perceiving  at 
length  he  fought  only  to  amufe  him,  he  returned  home  (4) 
in  great  anger,  taking  Prince  Edgar  along  with  him. 

Whilft  William  was  in  Scotland,  Robert  Fitz-Hamcn, 
■  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber,  conquered  Glamorgan- 
Jhire  in  South-Wales.  He  had  ferved  'fejlyn,  Lord  of  Gla- 
morgan, againft  Rees  King  of  Wales,  on  certain  terms, 
which  the  Welfh  Lord  refufed  to  execute,  after  the  war 
was  ended.  This  breach  of  Faith  caufing  Fitz-Hamon  to 
refolve  to  right  himfelf  by  arms,  he  drew  his  friends  to- 
gether, attacked  Rees,  flew  him  in  the  fight,  and  leized 
his  country.  Twelve  Knights,  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  expedition,  were  rewarded  each  with  a  Manor 
which  they  and  their  pofterity  enjoyed  (5). 

The  next  year,  Prince  Henry  took  by  furprize  Dom- 
front,  a  fmall  town  in  Maine,  where  he  retired  in  expec- 
tation of  a  better  fortune. 


nd  in  their  native  coun- 
try.     But  even  this  liberty,  which  they  imagined  they  Pol.  vir_ 
could  not  be  abridged  of,  was  denied  them  by  an  edidt, 
The  frequent  irruptions  of  the  Scots  into  the  northern      forbidding  all  perfons  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom   with- 
parts  of  England,  convincing  the  King  of  the  neceffity  of    out  the  King's  leave. 

flopping  their  progrefs  by  a  ftrong  Barrier,  he  ordered  the  Whilft  England  was  in  this  wretched  condition,  Mai-  *»£  '/ 

City  of  Carlifle  upon  the  Tine  to  be  rebuilt.      This  City      colm  King  of  Scotland  came  to  Gloucrjhr,  according  to  anSco,l»n<1 
which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  lain  two  hun-     agreement  made  with  William,  to  lettle  fume  affairs  that  Gkucefter 
dred  years  in  ruins,  was  peopled  again,  and  endowed  with     were  left  undetermined  in  the  late  treaty.     As  foon  as  theSax-  An"' 

Kins  had  notice  of  his  arrival,  he  fent  him  word,  that S' 
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great  privileges  which  it  enjoys  to  this  day  (6).  The  epif- 
copal  See  of  Dorchejier  was  removed  to  Lincoln,  and  that 
of  Wells  to  Bath  about  this  time,  with  the  King's  confent, 
which  was  purchafed  with  a  large  fum  of  money. 

This  monarch  was  become  fo  abfolute,  that  he  met 
with  no  oppofition  to  his  will.  Taxes  and  impofitions 
were  renewed  every  day  on  diverfe  pretences.  Nothing 
happened  but  what  the  King  made  an  occafion  to  levy 
money  upon  the  Cities,  Burroughs,  private  perfons,  with- 
out favouring  the  Normans  any  more  than  the  Englifh. 
None  daring  to  oppofe  thefe  oppreflions,  the  people  ex- 
pected no  other  remedy  for  their  evils,  but  the  death  of 
the  King,  which  they  heartily  prayed  for  in  private.  A 
diftemper,  which  feized  him  at  Glouce/ler  (7),  gave  them 
hopes  their  prayers  were  going  to  be  heard.  He  himfelf 
thought  he  had  not  long  to  live.  The  approach  of 
death,  which  to  him  feemed  certain,  and  the  exhortati- 
ons of  the  Bifhops  about  him,  threw  him  into  reflections, 
which  were  followed  by  fome  figns  of  repentance.  He 
appeared  firmly  refolved  to  correct  the  mifmanagements  in 
the  government,  if  it  pleafed  God  to  reftore  him  to  his 
health.  The  Bifhops  improving  thefe  good  motions,  ad- 
monifhed  him  to  fill  the  vacant  benefices.  They  repre- 
fented  to  him  what  an  obftacle  it  was  to  his  Salvation,  to 
apply  the  Church's  revenues  to  ufes  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  Donors.  The  condition  he  was  in,  made  him 
readily  comply  with  whatever  was  defued.  He  nomina- 
ted Robert  Bloet,  one  of  his  councilors,  to  the  Bifhoprick 
of  Lincoln,  and  for  Arclibifhop  of  Canterbury,  made  choice 
of  Anjelm,  Abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  was  then  at 
the  Englijh  court.     It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  An- 


he   expected    before    all    things,    to   receive   his  homage,  a  " 


rurr.pt. 


Malcolm  replied,  he  was  ready  to  do  it  on  the  frontiers  of*;  de  Hae 
the  two  kingdoms,  according  to  cuftom.     Willi 


tarn,  not 


Flor.  Wig. 


fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  let  him  know  further,  he  would 
have  it  done  in  Gloucejler,  the  vaflal  not  being  to  appoint 
where  he  was  to  do  his  homage.     Malcolm,  looking  upon  Ret*™,  bom, 
this  as  a  pretence  to  affront  him,  returned  home  without""''^'-'*' 
feeing  the  King,  provoked  at  the  haughtinefs  fhown  him.  btlanT" 
He  was  no  fooner  in  Scotland,  but  he  began  his  revenges.  Dunelm. 
with  invading  Northumberland.      This  was  the  fifth  time  Bw,r-fl- 
he  had  ravaged  that  country,  revenging  on  the  innocent 
fubje&s  the  wrongs  pretended  to  be  received  from  the  So- 
vereign.    Robert  de  Moxubray  was  then  governor  of  the 
northern  Parts.     He  was  a  perfon  of  courage  and  con- 
duit, and  finding   the    King's   forces  were   too   remote, 
took  upon   him   fpeedily  to  remedy  the  evil  his  govern- 
ment was  afflicted  with.     He  drew  together  a  body  of 
troops  with  fuch-  diligence,  that  he  fell  on  the  Scots  when 
they   thought  themfelves  moil  fecure.     This   unexpected 
attack    throwing    the  Scots  into  diforder  and  confufion, 
they    ran   away  without    making    fcarce  any  reiiftance. 
Malcolm  and  Edzi'ard  his  cldeft  Son,   vexed  to  fee  their 
flying  troops,  and  endeavouring  to  rally  them,  were  both 
(lain  on  the  fpot.     The  Scotch  Hiftorians  pretend  the  En-  Is  fain  with 
glijh  ow'd  their  victory  to  a  notorious  treachery  (»).     Per-  l"  Si"- 
haps  it  was  becaufe  the  Scots  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fur-  Brcmp't. 
prized.     However  this  be,  this  fatal  battle  was  the  occa-  v/.  1 
fion  of  numberlefs  evils  to  Scotland  fhortly  alter.     Mai-  ""• 
colm  had  with  him  a  General  called  Walter,  to  whom,  in  OrigTntftte 
reward  of  his  fervices,  he  had  given  the  office  of  Steward  •  "••     • 


(1)  A  few  days  before  Michaelmas.     Sax.  Attn.    S.  Dunelm. 

(2)  This  Peace  was  brought  about  by  means  of  Duke  Robert  and  Edgar  Atbeling.     See  5-  Dunelm.  p.  216.    Brompt.  Sax.  Arm. 

(3)  Of  Gold.     S.  Dunelm.    ibid.    Brompt.  (4.)   Two  days  before  Cbnfimas.    Sax.  Ann.    S.  Dunelm.   p.  217. 
(5)  There  is  a  Book  written  on  thisSubjeft  by  Sir  Ethiard  Stradling,  or  Sir  Edtvai d  Manjel,  (tor  it  isafcribed  to  both)  wherein  you  have  the  Nama 


Sua 

Eu-h. 


ntfirganjkire. 


(6)  Carlijle  (the  Lugubalhm,  or  Luguballia,  or  Luguvallmm  of  the  Britons  and  Romans,  and  the  Luel  «<  the  Saxons)  flands  near  the  Confluence  of  the 
Rivers  Eden,  Pelenll,  and  Caude,  and  not  on  the  line.  The  Colony  fent  hither  by  William  Rufus,  01  Hulbandmcn,  are  by  all  Records  laid  to  be  the. 
hrft  that  tilled  the  Lands  thereabouts. 


where  he  lay  lick  all  the  Lent.       S.  Dunelm, 


(7)  It  feized  him  at  the  Manor  of  Alnjejian  in  Gloueefierfhire,  from  whence  he  was  carried  to  Gh 
p.  217,  213. 

(S)    B""bius  and  Bucbanan  fay,   that  Malcolm  having  reduced  the  Caftle  of  Alne-ailck  to  Extremity,  the  Bcfieged  were  forced  to  furrender,   and  enly  de- 
lircd  that  the  King  ,n  Perl.-n  would  receive  the  Keys  or  the  Gates,   which  were  brought  by  a  Soldier  upon  the  Top  ,  t  .,  Lane-,   who   finding   v.  ,th  n  -'■. 
Wall,  thruft  the  Point  ot  the  Lance  into  the  King'-.  Eye  as  he  was  going  to  take  them.     Upon  which  £'. 
received  a  Wound  of  which  he  loon  alter  died.     See  Mulmlb.    u.  ten. 
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or  "real  Mailer  of  his  Houjhold  ( 1 ).     From  this  Officer     This  news  was  fo  acceptable  to  thefe  Soldiers  lifted  again  ft     1 094, 


fprang  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  who  long  fwayed  the 
fcepter  of  Scotland,  and  for  a  century  that  of  England  (2). 
Margaret,  King  Malcolm's  Queen,  and  Sifter  ot  Edgar 
Athelirig,  furvived  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  oi  her 
Husband  and  Son  but  three  days.  Though  Malcolm  left 
three  other  Sons  of  fit  age  to  govern,  the  Scots  placed  the 


their  wills,  that  there  was  not  one  but  what  was  glad  to 
be  difmifled  at  fo  eafy  a  rate.  By  this  means  William 
raifed  the  Sum  often  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  with  which 
he  brib'd  the  French  to  retire,  who  were  an  obftacle  in 
his  way. 

The  departure  of  the  auxiliaries  put  Robert's  affairs  in  a     109;. 


rmwn  on  the  head  of  Donald  his  Brother.     This  Prince     very  bad  ftate.     Probably,  it  would  have  occafioned  the  »'»«** 
was  no  fooner  on  the  throne,  but  he  expelled  all  the  Eng- 
lijh  out  of  the  kingdom.    Among  whom  was  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  who  taking  with  him  the  Sons  of  Malcolm  his  Ne- 
phews,  retired  into  England. 

The  Scots  delayed  to  take  vengeance  of  their  defeat  only 
whiift  they  were  employed  in  the  coronation  of  their  new 
King.     Towards  the  end  of  the  Summer,  Donald,  at  the 
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lofs  of  all  his  dominions,  if  the  King  had  not  been  obliged  c, 
to  return  into  England  to  quell  the  IVelJh  who  were  rava-  cambr. 
ging  Shropjhire  and  Chejler.  Never  could  a  diverfion  come 
more  unleafonably,  fince  it  made  him  loie  the  conqueft 
of  Normandy,  which  he  now  thought  infallible.     He  left 
Normandy  therefore  with  extreme  indignation,  after  a  re- 
conciliation with  his  Brother  Henry,  who  crofs'd  the  Seas 
head^of  his  army,  made  an  irruption  into  England,  where     with  him. 
he  cruelly  revenged  Malcolm's  death.     As  foon  as  William         At  his   arrival  in  England,    he  march 'd    into  Wales,  Ik K«£' 
had  notice  of  it.  he  fent  an  army  into  the  North  under     where  he  rebuilt  the  Caftle  oi  Montgomery  that  had  been  t^Ei^f'd" 
the  command  of  Duncan,  natural  Son  of  the  late  King  of    demolifhed.     At  his  approach,    the  Weljh,  according  towa'to.' 
Scotland.     At  the  approach  of  thefe  forces,  Donald  haitily     cuilom,   retired  to  the  Mountains,  where  it  was  impof- 
retired  into  his  kingdom  ;  but  was  fo  clolely  purfued,  that     fible  to  reach  them.     As  that  difficult  country  was  un- 
he  could  not  avoid  coming  to  a  battle.     As  his  army  was     known  to  him,  he  loft  fo  many  of  his  Men  in  obftinately 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Englijh,  he  was  defeated  and     purfuing  the  enemy  in  their  lurking  holes,  that  he  was 
forced  to  betake  himfelf  to  one  of  the  Hebrides  (3).     This     at  laft  compelled  to  retire  without  doing  them  much  da- 
misfortune  throwing  the  Scots  into   great   confternation,     mage. 

Duncan  improved  the  juncture,  and  got  himfelf  crowned         Jn  fpite  of  the  difficulties  he  had  ftruggled  with  in  this 

expedition,  he  refolved  upon  a  fecond,  the  fame  year,  af- 
ter ftrengthening  his  army  with  new  levies.  But  he  was 
fcarce  entered  Wales,  when  he  was  called  off"  from  his  en- 
terprize,  by  affairs  of  greater  importance,  which  more 
nearly  concerned  him. 

Robert  de  Mowbray  had  done  the  King  fignal  fervice  Mowbray's 
by  his  victory  over  the  Scots.     Blown  up  with  liis  hap-  Revolt. 


in  the  room  ot  Donald. 

About  the  fame  time,  new  troubles  arifing  in  Wales,  the 
Englijh  army  marched  thither.  This  war  proved  fatal  to 
the  Wcljh,  who  loft  part  of  their  country,  with  Rees  their 
King  flain  in  a  battle  (4). 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  and  Wales  being  ended  to  Wil- 
liam's fatisfa&ion,  it  was  not  long  before  he  fought  frefh 
occafions  to  exert  his  activity.  Robert  his  Brother  being 
difpleafed  that  their  late  treaty  was  not  executed,  was 
making  preparations,  which  made  William  apprehenfive, 
lie  defigned  to  retake  the  places  yielded  to  him  by  the     generofity  in  him,  exprefled  fo  little  gratitude,  that  the 
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py  fuccefs,  he  imagined  William  could  not  fufficiently  re- £?al"lb' 
ward   fo  important  a  fervice,  that  had  freed  him  from  a  s.  Dunelm. 
very  troublefome  neighbour.     But  the  King,  who  had  no  Brompt. 

Sax.  Ann. 

Earl's  haughty  fpirit  led   him  to  devile  means  to  make 
him  repent  of  this  contempt.     Nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy 
his  revenge  than  the  dethroning  of  William  and  letting 
the  crown  on   the  head  of  Stephen,    Earl  of  Albemarle, 
Nephew  to  William  the  Conqueror.      He  drew  into  this 
conlpi.acy   a  great  number  of  Lords,    who,    as  well  as 
he,    were  diffatisfied  with  the  harfti   and  fcornful   beha- 
viour of  the  King.     William  received  the  firft  news  of 
this  confpiracy  as  he  was  marching  into  Wales.     But  this 
war  feeming  to  him  of  little  importance  in  comparifon 
of  the  gathering  ftorm,    he  altered  his  courfe  (7),  and 
marched  with  all  fpeed  to  the  North.     His  defign  was^^ 
to  crufh  the  head   of  the  Male-contents,  before  the  reft  bad  like  « 
could  join  him.     The  confpirators  forefeeing  he  wou Id  faU '""""> 
march   that  way,    laid   an  ambufh   for  him,"  which  he  ord^Vital. 

ference"  and  began   Hoflilities.     He  immediately  became     would  have  certainly  fallen  into,  if  Gilbert  dcTunbridge(%), 

maiter  of  fome  places,    the  Governors  whereof  he  had     one  of  the  rebels,  had  not  given  him  notice  of  it.      This  He  kej;sgts 

brib'd.     But  afterwards,  Robert  receiving  affiftance  from     ftratagem  failing,  William  continued  his  march,  and  be-  Bamborough 
■e    retook  Argentan,  and  made  the  garrifon,  confift-     ficged  the  Caftle  of  Bamborough  where  Mowbray  was  (9). 

ing  of  eight  hundred  Men,  prifoners.     After  that,  he  be- 

fieged  the  Caftle  of  Holms,  which  furrendered  at  difcre- 

tion.     Thefe  Succefles  made  William  fenfible,  he  fhould 

find  it  difficult  to  be  clear  of  this  war  without  lofs,   if  the 

French  troops  continued  in  his  Brother's  fervice.     Having 

learnt  by  experience  that  Philip  was  not  proof  againft  pre- 

fents,  he  refolved  to  try  the  fame  way  that  had  formerly 

fucceeded  Co  well.     But  after  the  exceffive  taxes  laid  on 

the  kingdom,  it  feemed  impracticable  to  raife  the  fum  he 

then  wanted.     However,  as  he  had  a  fertile  invention  on 

thefe  occafions,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  a  new  expedient 

which  fucceeded  to  his  wifh.     Under  pretence  that  there 


fame  treaty.  Therefore,  without  troubling  himfelf  to 
fatisfy  him,  he  refolved  to  lead  an  army  into  Normandy 
to  fecure  his  fortreffes,  and  make  new  conquefts.  As  he 
went  to  imbark,  he  palled  through  Hajlings,  where  he 
vifited  Battle-Abby,  and  caufed  the  Church  to  be  confecra- 
ted,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  as  the  King  his 
Father  had  ordered.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Normandy  (5), 
he  wanted  to  hold  a  conference  with  his  Brother,  where- 
in he  endeavoured  to  amufe  him  with  frefh  promifes. 
This  interview  proving  ineffectual,  they  agreed  upon  a 
fecond,  in  the  prefence  of  the  twenty-four  Barons,  who 
had  fworn  to  the  treaty.  IVilliants  fole  aim  was  to 
intimidate  thefe  Barons,  that  they  might  lay  the  fault  on 
his  Brother.  But  finding  that,  inftead  of  blaming  Robert, 
they  openly  declared  in  his  favour,  he  broke  off  the  con- 


This  place,  which  was  ftrong  and  well  ftored  with  ne- 
cefiaries,  holding  out  longer  than  was  expected,    he  re- 
folved to  change  the  fiege  into  a  Blockade,  that  he  muht 
go  in  queft   of  the  other   confpirators,    who  were  now 
up  in  arms.      To  this  purpofe  he  built  near  Bamborough      .,  ■,, 
a  Fortrefs  which  he  called  Mal-Voifin,  [or  Bad-Neigh-  Mal-Vo/fin. 
lour,']    becaufe  it  took  away   all  polfibility   of  throwing  Hunt- 
any  fuccours  into  the  Caftle.      Some  time  after,  Mowbray  Hoved- 
going  out  upon  a  falfe  information  ( 1  o),  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Befiegers.     As  foon  as  M 
the  King  heard  of  it,  he  ordered  the  Prifoner  to  be  car-  tak™  W 
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ried  to  the  foot  of  Bamborough- Walls,  and,  in  cafe  the  >m/>r'p"'d- 
was  an  urgent  occafion  for  Supplies,  he  lent  orders  into     Befieged   refufed  to  furrender,  to  have  his  eyes  put  out  Brddy' 
England  to  levy  with  all  poffible  fpeed  twenty  thoufand     before   their   faces.      This   order   produced  the  expected 
Men.     In  railing  this  army,  fuch  were  purpofely  taken     effect,    the    Caftle   was    furrendered   upon    Terms,    and 
for  Soldiers  as  were  well  to  pafs,  or  to  whom  it  was  very     Mowbray  confined  in  IVindfor-CaJlle,  where  he  remained 
inconvenient  to  leave  their  Families.     When  thefe  levies    a  prifoner  thirty  years.     His   companions   in  the  revolt 
were  going  to  embark,  the  King's  Treafurer  told  them,     met    with   no  better   treatment.      Roger  Lacy   was  dif-  Hi,  Acccm- 
by  his  order,  that  they  might  every  Man  repair  to  his     poffeffed  of  all  his  Lands  (1 1).     Hugh  Earl  of  Chejler  re-  t'^'l'f  "" 
own  Home  upon  die  payment  of  Ten  Shillings  each  (6).     deemed  his  life  with  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  pounds  Malmio. 

Sax.  Ann. 

(1)  This  Magiftrate  (fays  Buchanan)  was  to  gather  io  all  the  King's  Revenues  ;  alfo  he  had  a  Jurifdiflion,  fuch  as  the  Sheriffs  of  Counties  have,  and 
he  is  the  fame  with  that  which  our  Anceftors  called  a  Thane,   f.  217. 

(2)  Camden  fays,  Malcolm  made  Walter  Steward  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  was  Son  to  Flean  by  Nejla  Daughter  to  Griffith  af  Lie- 
V/clin  Prince  of  North-Wales.      Flean  was  the  Son  of  Banquo,   (lain  by  Macbeth. 

(3)  A  duller  of  Ijles  called  by  the  Inhabitants  Inch-Gall,  who  retain  the  Manners,  Cuifoms,  and  Habit  of  the  ancient  Sects,  and  fpeak  the  Irijb 
Language.  They  are  commonly  thought  to  be  forty-four  in  Number,  though  they  that  have  travelled  them,  reckon  them  to  be  about  three  hundred. 
They  are  called  by  the  Englijh,  The  Wejiem  Ijles. 

(4)  From  this  time  there  were  no  more  Princes  in  South-Wales,   but  the  Kings  of  England  were  accounted  their  chief  Governors. 
(O  He  came  there  about  the  middle  ot  Lent.     Sax.  Ann.   S.  Dunelm.  p.  219. 

(6)  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  the  reft  of  the  Hiftorians  fay,  That  Ranulf  Fljmta.l,  the  Treafurer,  took  from  them  the  Money  that  had  been  paid  them 
for  their  Maintenance.  S- Dunelm.  p.  220.  M.Paris,  p.  14.  Sax.  Ann.  Sir  Htmy  Spelman  fuppoies  they  viae  raifed  not  by  thi  way  we  call  1'iejfmg, 
hut  through  the  King's  earned  Sollicitations;  and  that  the  Money  the  Kingtotk  trim  them,  was  what  the  Country  had  allowed  them  tor  their  Snbfift- 
ence.      Spelmamn  Codex,   p.  296.  ■/■,.-,  ,,       ■      , 

(7)  And  in  the  mean  time  fent  his  Brother  Henry  into  Normandy,  with  a  large  Sum  of  Money,  to  harals  that  Country,  Huitttngd.  p.  373.  Sax,  Ann. 

(8)  Rapin  by  miftake  calls  him  William.     See  0 id.  Vital,   p.  704. 

(9)  He  befieged  Nevicaftlc  firft.    Sax.  Ann.    Brompt.  p.  991,  &c. 

(10)  Sim.  Durham  fays,  fome  Soldiers  belonging  to  NeucaftU  upon  Tine  prormlcd  to  give  him  entrance  into  the  Town,  it  he  would  come  thither  pri- 
vately with  a  few  Followers.  Upon  which  he  went  out  one  Night  with  thirty  SolJicrs,  but  being  betrayed  bj  his  own  Men,  was  puiiucd  arid  taken  b;'  the 
Carnlon  of  Mal-Voifin.  p.  22r. 

(11)  Which  were  given  to  his  Brother  Hugh,  who  adhered  to  the  King.    Old.  I  ttal.  p.  7C4. 
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Sterling:  The  Count  of  Eu  chufing  to  vindicate  his 
innocence  in  fingle  combat  againft  his  accufer,  and  being 
overcome,  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  eyes,  and  be  caftra- 
ted.  William  of Ardrcs  accufed  of  the  fame  crime,  was 
fcntenccd  to  be  hanged,  though  he  proteftcd  his  innocence 
with  his  laft  breath.  All  the  reft  were  condemned  to  di- 
vers punifhments,  not  one  efcaping. 

The  King  was  no  fooncr  out  of  this  trouble,  but  he 
fell  into  another,  occafioned  by  the  renewal  of  his  differ- 
ences with  the  Arclibifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  had  no 
great  regard  to  the  Church's  immunities,  which  Anfelm 
too  haughtily  fupported.  This  Prelate  had  even  prefumed 
to  acknowledge  Urban  II.  for  lawful  Pope,  though  he  very 
well  knew  the  King  was  rather  inclined  to  Clement  his 
antagonift.  In  vain  was  it  reprefented  to  him,  that  by  a 
Law  made  in  the  late  reign,  no  perfon  was  to  acknow- 
ledge a  Pope  without  the  King's  confent.  This  argument 
was  of  no  force  with  him,  who  pretended  the  King  had 
no  right  to  meddle  with  Ecclefiaftical  Affairs.  But  upon 
what  ground  did  he  himfelf  pretend  to  determine  for  the 
whole  Church  of  England  ?  The  King,  for  his  part,  was 
not  willing  to  give  way  to  his  Subject,  and  as  he  began  to 
treat  him  a  little  roughly,  Anfelm  defired  leave  to  go  to 
Rome.  William  at  firft  denied  him,  but  at  length  con- 
fented,  being  glad  to  be  clear  of  him.  However,  not  to 
let  him  depart  without  further  marks  of  his  difpleafure,  he 
fent  an  Officer  after  him,  who  overtaking  him  juft  as  he 
was  going  to  fail,  ranfacked  his  baggage,  and  took  away 
all  the  money  he  could  find,  pretending  it  was  againft  the 
Law  to  carry  the  Coin  out  of  the  kingdom.  After  An- 
felrn's  departure,  the  King  feized  the  temporalities  of  the 
Archbifhoprick,  and  enjoyed  them  as  long  as  he  lived. 
This  Prelate  continued  fome  time  at  Rome,  where  he  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  ftir  up  the  Pope  againft  the 
King.  But  at  length,  finding  Urban  did  not  care  to  in- 
gage  in  his  quarrel,  he  retired  to  a  Monaftery  at  Lyons, 
where  he  remained  'till  William's  death. 

Urban  II.  was  then  going  to  difcover  the  grand  defign 
which  he  had  been  long  revolving  in  his  mind.  I  mean 
the  famous  Crufade,  undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  ( i ).  This 
great  affair  is  fo  well  known,  that  there  is  no  occafion 
to  defeend  to  particulars.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  remind 
the  Reader,  that  Peter  the  Her  mite  firft  fet  this  project  on 
foot ;  that  Pope  Urban  II.  preached  it  himfelf  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Clermont ;  and  that  numberlefs  perfons  of  all  nati- 
ons and  ranks  in  Europe,  zealoufly  imbarked  in  it.  The 
badge  of  thofe  that  ingaged  in  this  undertaking,  was  a 
Red  Crofs  wrought  in  their  habit,  and  worn  on  the  right 
fhoulder,  from  whence  they  were  called  the  Croife'es  [or 
the  Croffed,]  and  the  expedition,  the  Crufade.  Their 
Motto  was,  It  is  God's  Will,  The  heads  of  the  Croifees 
were,  Hugh  of  France  (2),  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Raimund 
of  Tholoufe  Count  of  St.  Giles,  Robert  Earl  of  Flanders, 
Baldwin  Earl  of  Haynault,  Bohcmond  Prince  of  Tarenium, 
Tancred  his  Nephew,  and  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  (3). 
This  lafted  burned  with  a  defire  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf 
in  this  war,  which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world  : 
But  money  was  wanting  to  defray  the  neceffary  charge. 
The  only  means  he  had  to  funplv  this  want,  was  to  bor- 

Robertmorr-  /  r     ,        T,.  1  •      r>       1         /    \  j       ■        1  • 

Nor-  row  a  'um  of  the  King  his  Brotlwr  (4),  and  give  him 
mandy  to  the  Normandy  for  his  fecurity  (5).  William  gladly  received 
the  propofal.  But  as  his  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by 
the  great  levies  of  money  already  raifed,  he  was  forced 
to  recur  to  new  methods.  The  readier!:  way,  as  he 
thought,  was  to  defire  the  richeft  of  his  Subjects,  parti- 
cularly the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  to  furnifh  him  with  the 
fum  required.  His  requeft  being  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand, fuch  as  were  unwilling  to  comply  were  forced  to 
it,  without  refpect  of  perfons.  This  compulfion  gave  the 
Lords  a  pretence  to  treat  their  Vaffals  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  oblige  them  to  contribute  to  the  King's  wants.  Seve- 
ral Ecclefiafticks  not  having  by  them  what  was  demand- 
ed, were,  or  pretended  to  be,  under  a  neceffity  of  melting 
down  die  Church-Plate,  and  even  the  Shrines  of  die  Saints 
(6). 

Let  us  here  reflect  a  moment,  on  the  different  temper 
of  thefe  two  Sons  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  firft 
makes  a  confeience  of  oppreffing  his  Subjects  to  fupply 
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the  charges  of  an  expedition  approved  by  all  the  world, 
chufing  rather  to  mortgage  his  dukedom  than  raife  the 
money  upon  them.  The  other  makes  no  fcruple  to  ex- 
tort money  from  his  people,  to  acquire  a  Good,  of  no 
advantage  to  them,  but  purely  to  gratify  his  ambition. 
Hence  we  may  judge  how  great  an  injury  the  Conqueror 
did  the  Englijh  in  preferring  the  younger  to  the  elder 
Brother. 

As  foon  as  Robert  was  gone,  William  taking  poffeffion  W'"'"" 
of  Normandy  (7),  demanded  of  the  King  of  France  the  France. 
French  Vcxin  (X),   which   he  pretended  belonged  to  the  Ord.  Vitali 
dukedom.      This  pretention  occafioned  a  war,   which, 
having  nothing  remarkable   in  it,    ended  the  next  year 
in  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  great  eafe  wherewith  William  had  lately  acquired     lo07- 
Normandy,  ferved  only  to  inflame  his  defire  and  fet  him     ./jj 
upon  the  conqueft  of  Wales.     To  that  end,  he  made,  on  WelfiV 
fome  other  pretence,  extraordinary  preparations,  imagin-  Brompt. 
ing  he  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs,  as  he  hoped  to  furprife  the  it 
IVelJh.     He  refolvcd  to  extirpate  all  the  Males  of  that  na-  sax. 
tion,  whofe  neighbourhood  had  all  along  been  very  trou- 
blefome  to  the  Englijh.      But  the  honour  of  this  conqueft 
was  not  referved  for  him.     Though  by  the  affiftance  of 
fome  defcrters,  he  penetrated  a  good  way  into  that  diffi- 
cult country  (9),  he  loft  more  of  his  own  Men  than  he 
deftroyed  of  the  enemies.     So  that  he  was  forced  once 
more  to  defift  from  this  undertaking,  without  doing  any 
thing  confiderable. 

Shortly  after,  a  new  revolution  in  Scotland  made  him     i0g8. 
refolve  to  fend  an  army  thither  under  the  command  of  Tk< -.-/■■ 
Edgar  Atheling.    Donald,  who  was  driven  out  of  Scotland,  "I Scotland, 
finding  means  to  re-enter,  compelled  Duncan  to  leave  the  HimtinKd. 
kingdom,   and  eftablifhed   himfelf  in  the  throne.     The  Buchanan. 
greateft  part  of  the  Englijh  Hiftorians  pretend,  that  Willi- 
am, as  Sovereign  Lord  of  Scotland,  made  himfelf  judge  of 
this  difference.     They  add,  that  doing  Edgar,  eldeft  Son 
to  Malcolm  Canmorc,  the  juftice  due  to  him,  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  march  into  Scotland,  and  put  that  Prince  in  pof- 
feffion of  the  crown.     However  this  be,  without  flaying 
to  examine  the  matter,  I  fhall  only  fay,  Edgar  Athclmg  by 
help  of  the  EngliJJi  army,  placed  young  Edgar  his  nephew 
on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.     William  could  not  under-  s'  Dunelm. 
take  this  expedition  in  perfon,   the  revolt  of  the  province 
of  Maine  obliging  him  to  go  thither  ( 1  o)  and  lay  fiege  to 
the  Capital. 

During  the  King's  abfence,  Wales  was  again  expofed  to  TA-Englilh 
the  infults  of  the  EngliJIi,  or  rather  Normans,  who  began  iimttU 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Englijh.     Owen,  a  Wclfh  Lord,  ™£^ 
Father-in-law   of  Griffith  and  Cadagan  (n),    Kings  ofGai.0"' 
Wales,  having  been  difobliged  by  his  Sons-in-law,  privately  Sat-  Ann. 
invited  the  Earls  of  Chefter  and  Shrewsbury  into  his  coun-  ^ff^ff 
try,  promifing  them  a  great  booty.   The  two  Earls  levying 
fome  troops,  were  received  by  Oiuen  into  Wales,  where 
they  committed   unfpeakable  cruelties.     The  two  Kings 
furprized  by  this  unexpected  attack,  were  forced  to  fly  into 
Ireland,  and  leave  the  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  Englijh. 
Their  flight  giving  their  enemies  an  opportunity  to  conti- 
nue their  march,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Iile  of  Angle- 
fey,  where  they  deftroyed  all  v/ith  fire  and  fvvord.    Whilfl  The  King  of 
they  were  exercifing  their  cruelties,  Magnus  King  of  Nor-  N'  ' 
%vay,  who  had  lately  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Ifle  ofgiefey.  "" 
Man,  advanced  as  far  as  Anglej'ey.     As  he  offered  to  land,  Pol-  virg. 
the  Englijh  endeavoured  to  hinder  him,  and  the  Earl  0fHoveden. 
Shrewsbury  (12)  was  (lain  in  the  skirmifh.     His  death  was  DuChVfh. 
looked  upon  as  a  juft  judgment  for  the  horrid  barbarities 
committed  by  him  in  the  lfle.    This  accident  caufing  fome 
diforder  among  the  Englijlj  troops,  they  were  conftrained 
to  abandon  the  fhore.     Magnus  landing  in  the  Ifland,  and 
finding  the  Englijh  had  left  nothing  to  plunder,  re-imbark- 
ed,  and  the  Englijh  retired  laden  with  fpoil. 

Thefe  little  advantages  were  not  capable  of  balancing  William  re- 
the  evils  the  Englijh  fuffered  this  fame  year.     Befides  a^«'"Lon- 
great  fcarcity,  occafioned  by  bad  weather,  which  htted  fn:f/'dge' 
feveral  months,    the  King  laid  heavy  taxes  upon  them,  Weftmin- 
fo  much  the  more  grievous,  as  the  money  was  to  be  ex-  fcr-Hail, 
pended  in  works  that  were  unneccflary,  or  at  leaft  misfit " 
have  been  deferred  to  fome  other  time.     He  not  only  re-  Tower. 
built  London-Bridge,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  an  Sjx-  Ann. 
unulual  Flood,  but  chofe  this  time  of  fcarcity  for  other 


(1)  For  a  full  account  of  it,  fee  M.  Pan's,  p.  19 44.     Malmjh.  p.  130,  &c. 

(2)  Hugh  Magnus,  Count  of  Vet  mandois,   Valois,    Chaumont,   Amiens,  Brother  to  Philip  I.   King  of  France. 

(3)  The  chief  Head  of  the  Crufade  was  Adhemar  Birtiop  of  Pui  in  France.     Flcury's  Eeel.  Hi/I. 

(4)  Ten  thouland  Marks  of  Silver.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  222.  (5)  For  three  years.     Eadmer,  p.  35. 

(b)   He  took  at  that  time  four  Shillings  upon  every  Hide  of  Land  ;   from  which  the  Eccleliaiiicks  themfelvcs  were  not  exempted.     See  Lr-'S  Ed'i:   C-n- 
feff.  c.  11. 

(7)  He  took  poffeffion  of  it  before  Robert  fet  out,  in  September.    S.  Dunelm.  p.  222.    Brompt.  993.    R.  de  Dieeto. 
Sax.  Ann. 

(8)  The  Norman  Vexir.  is  feated  between  the  River  Andclk  and  the  River  Epte.     The  French  Vexin  lies  between  the  F.pte  and  the  Oyfe. 

(9)  He  continued  there  turn  Midfummer  'till  Augujl,  and  ordered  Caftles  to  be  built  upon  the  Frontiers.     Sax.  Arm. 

(10)  About  the  middle  ot  November,     Sax.  Ann.   hunttngd.   p.  377. 

in)  He  was  Father-in-law  to  Griffith,  and  Uncle  to  Cadagan,  having  married  his  Aunt  Emery  th,  the  Daughter  of  Com  v-7.  See  H:J1.  efWalcs,  p.  tee 
(12)   Hugh  de  Montgomery,  jroungeft  Son  to  Roger  dc  Montgomery,   Earl  ot  Arundel  and  Sbicwjbtry.     Dugjale's  Barms.    Vol.1,   p.  2S.      The  iVt  ' 
led  him  ifcgi  Coch,  i.  e.  the  Red-headed.  .  ; 


p.  493.     Robert  wintered  in  Alalia, 
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Works  winch  required  vaft  fums  of  money.  He  raifed 
a  new  'wall  round  the  Tower,  and  built  a  great  Hall  at 
Weftminjier  two  hundred  and  feventy  foot  long,  and  feven- 
ty  broad  ( 1 ).  How  fpacious  foever  this  Hall  was,  William, 
at  his  return  from  Normandy,  thought  it  too  little,  and  faid 
it  hardly  deferved  to  be  called  a  Bed-chamber,  in  compari- 
son of  the  extent  he  defigned  it.  It  is  affirmed,  he  under- 
took this  building  purely  to  raife  money,  and  for  the  fame 
rcafon  refolved  to  pull  it  down  and  build  it  larger,  but  was 
prevented  by  other  affairs. 

About  Midfummer  the  next  year,  William,  as  he  was 
hunting  in  New  Forejl,  was  told  by  a  mefl'enger  that  He- 
lias  Count  dt  la  Flefche,  had  unprized  and  taken  the  city 


It  is  fald,  as  the  King  was  going  to  mount  his  horfe,      1100. 
he  was  told  a  certain  Monk  had  dreamt  a  dream  which  w.m.im 
portended  fome  great  misfortune  to  him.     As  he  gave  but  a2l:J,7e~ 
little  heed   to  fuch  prefages,    he  anfwered  jeftingly,   he  was  turning. 
plainly  faw  the  Monk  wanted  money,    fo  ordered  him  {.l"wd 
a  hundred  millings;  but  however  fent  him  word,  to  dream  K^;^ni 
better  dreams  for  the  future  (5).     Whether  this  is  to  be  ErumpioH. 
confidered  as  an  omen,  or  the  pure  effect  of  chance,  it 
was  that   very  day  fulfilled.     Towards  the  evening  Wil- 
liam having  wounded  a  Stag,  was  purfuing  him  full  fpecd, 
when  IValter  Tyrrel,  a  French  Knight  (6),  mooting  at  the 
fame  Stag,    pierced  the   King  through   the  heart,    upon 
which  he  fell  down  dead  without  fpeaking  a  word  (7 
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of  Mans,  and  was  then  befieging  the  caftle,  which  would  The  murderer,  though  he  knew  his  own  innocency,  fled 
foon  be  forced  to  furrender,  if  not  timely  relieved.  This 
news  obliging  him  to  break  off  his  fport,  he  fent  the  mef- 
fenger  back  that  inftant,  ordering  him  to  tell  the  Befieged 
he  would  be  with  them  in  eight  days.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  turned  his  Horfe's  head  "towards  the  Sea-fide,  crying 
out,  He  that  loves  me,  follow  me,  and  arrived  at  Dart- 
mouth that  very  day,  where  he  would  have  imbarked  im- 
mediately •  But  the  wind  was  fo  contrary,  that  the  mailer 
of  the  Ship  reprefented  to  him,  he  could  not  put  to  Sea  beloved, 
without  manifeft  danger.     Tujh,  replied  the  King,  fit  for-  :11  William 

ward,  thou  never  yet  heardjl  of  a  King  that  zuas  drowned : 
And  compelling  him  to  fail,  he  fafely  arrived  at  Barfteur. 
On  the  morrow  he  fent  for  the  troops  he  had  in  Norman- 
dy, to  attend  him  on  the  road  to  Mans,  and  in  a  few  days 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Befieged.  By  this  extreme 
diligence,  he  furprized  the  Befiegcrs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  "not  only  relieved  the  caftle,  but  took  the  Count  of 
Flefihe  prifoner.  Exulting  at  his  fuccefs,  he  could  not  for- 
bear jefting  on   the  misfortune  of  his  enemy 


But  the 


for  it  however,  without  any  body  endeavouring  to  feize 
him.  Every  one  was  bufy  about  the  King,  whofe  body 
was  laid  in  a  Cart,  which  accidentally  came  by,  and  car- 
ried to  Winchejler,  where  it  was  buried  the  next  day. 
Henry  his  Brother,  fearing  the  meafures  he  had  taken  to 
fecure  the  crown  might  be  retarded,  difpatched  the  funeral 
as  foon  as  poffible,  which  was  celebrated  without  much 
ceremony,  no  one  lamenting  the  lofs  ot  a  Prince  fo  little 

Rufus  on  the  fecond  of  Augujl  of  the  ChmOtr  of 
year  1100,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  aRuIfo&m 
reign  of  twelve  years,    ten    months,   and   twenty  days.  S.  Dunelm. 
His  tragical  death,  in  the  very  place  where  his  Brother  B^mpt- 
and  Nephew  (S)   perifhed  by  no  lefs  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, gave  occafion  for  many  reflections.     It  was  pub- 
lickly  faid,  that  God  was  pleafed  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  Conqueror's  family,  for  his  deftroy  ing  and  laying  wafie 
the  country  in  fo  prodigious  a  manner  to  make  the  New- 
Foreji.      But   there  is  no  need  to   have  recourfe  to  the 


Count,  far  from  being  calf  down  at  what  had  happened,     Father's  faults ;  enough  might  be  found  in  the  Son,  not  to 

fiercely  replied,  He  had  »?  reafin  to  glory  in  an  advantage 

■which  he  had  gained  byfurprize,  adding,  were  he  at  liberty 

again,  he  would  let  him  fee,  it  would  not  be  fo  eafy  a  matter 

to  vanquijh  him  another  time.    The  victorious  King,  piqued 

with  thefe  bold  words,  fet  his  prifoner  free  upon  the  (pot, 

telling  him,   He  defired  no  return,  but  exhorted  him  to  do 

his  worjl.      After  this,  returning  to  England  (2)  with  the 

fame  expedition,  he  went  and  purfucd  his  diverfion,  which 

this  affair  had  interrupted. 

The  fame  year  the  Crofees  took  Jcrufalcm  by  ftorm, 
and  put  forty  thoufand  Saracens  to  the  fword.  When  they 
came  to  elect  a  King  to  govern  the  country  conquered  up- 
on the  Infidels,  the  majority  of  the  Leaders  of  the  ChriiH- 
an  army  gave  their  votes  for  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 
But  this  Prince,  for  reafbns  unknown,  refufed  this  dignity 
(3).  Whereupon,  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was 
chofen,  who  by  his  valour  and  conduct,  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  fuccefs  of  that  expedition. 

Fortune  feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  heaping  favours  on 
William.  After  having  acquired  the  poffeffion  of  Nor- 
mandy by  a  happy  chance,  which  he  had  no  room  to  ex- 
pect, an  opportunity  was  put  into  his  hands  of  becoming 
alio  mafter  of  the  Dutchy  of  Guienne  and  Earldom  of 
Poitou.  WdUam  Earl  of  Poitiers,  animated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  fo  many  Princes  engaged  in  the  holy  war,  refolved 
to  join  them,  and  lead  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the 
Croifi'es.  As  this  defign  could  not  be  executed  without 
great  expence,  he  applied  to  the  King  of  England  for  the 
lum  he  wanted,  offering  to  mortgage  his  dominions  (4) 
for  his  fecurity.  William  readily  doling  with  fo  advanta- 
ges a  propofal,  fpeedily  raifed  the  Money.  He  defigned 
to  carry  it  himfelf  to  the  Earl,  that  he  might  at  the  fame 
time  take  poffeffion  of  his  dominions,  confifting  of  Guienne 
and  Poitou,  two  of  the  richeft  provinces  of  France.  Whilft 
he  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  he  had  a  mind  to  take 
the  diverfion  of  hunting  in  New-Forejl,  where  an  unfore- 
feen  death  put  an  end  to  all  his  projects. 


wonder  at  his  perifhing  by  an  uncommon  death.  Accord- 
ingly Hiftorians,  without  hefitation,  rank  Wi/liam  Rufus 
among  thofe  Princes  who  are  no  great  ornament  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

This  Prince  had  all  the  vices  of  his  Father  without  his 
virtues.  William  I.  balanced  his  faults,  by  a  religious  out- 
fide,  a  great  chaftity,  and  a  commendable  temperance. 
But  by  the  defcription  given  of  his  Son  by  Hiftorians,  it 
appears,  he  was  neither  religious,  nor  chaftc,  nor  temiie- 
rate.  He  was  profufe  to  his  favourites  and  foldiers,  and 
magnificent  in  his  buildings  and  cloaths.  It  is  faid,  his  Malmft. 
Valet  bringing  him  one  day  a  new  pair  of  breeches  which 
coft  but  three  {hillings,  he  fell  into  a  paffion  (9),  and  or- 
dered him  never  to  bring  him  any  but  what  coft  at  leaft  a 
Mark.  It  is  added,  he  was  contented  with  a  pair  not 
worth  fo  much,  being  valued  to  him  at  a  Mark.  If  we 
may  believe  thofe  who  have  writ  his  Life,  he  had  neither 
honour  nor  confidence,  nor  faith,  nor  religion,  and  that 
he  took  a  pride  in  appearing  as  fuch.  It  is  related  that  one 
day  [fifty  Englijh]  Gentlemen  accufed  for  hunting  and 
killing  the  King's  deer  (10),  having  palled  through  the  Eadmei. 
trial  of  the  Fire  Ordeal  untouched,  he  fwore,  He  could 
not  believe  God  was  a  jujl  Judge,  ftnee  he  protected  fuch 
fort  of  people.  Eadmer,  who  lived  in  his  time,  fays,  the 
King  took  money  of  the  Jews  at  Roan,  to  compel  fuch  as 
were  baptized  to  return  to  Juduifm  (11).  Malmsbury 
adds,  William  ordered  fome  Bifhops  and  Rabbles  to  meet  ,„ 
together  and  difpute  in  his  prefence  upon  religion,  promi- 
fing  the  Rabbies  he  would  be  circumcifed,  if  their  argu- 
ments feemed  to  him  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  Chrilti- 
ans.  '  Indeed,  the  Hiftorian  fays,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  this 
promife  was  only  in  merriment.  He  is  charged  with  de- 
nying a  providence,  and  openly  maintaining  that  prayers 
addreffed  to  Saints  were  vain  and  impertinent. 

But    to   judge   impartially  of  the   teftimony  of   thefe  Remarks  m 
Hiftorians,  who  were  all  either  Monks  or  Ecclefiafticks, rt"  Hiftmm 
it  mull  be  confidered  they  may  \'ery  poffibly  have  drawn  "^J^'^ 

Cba>ae~ter  of 
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(i)  Seventy-four,  hvs  Sandfird,  p.  21.  (2)  At  MUhaelmts. 

(31  At  leaft  this  pafs'd  current  in  EngltrJ,  as  we  dial  1  fee  in  the  Year  1106.  It  is  laid  be  did  it  out  of  expectation  of  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
our  Hiftorians  obferve,  that  he  never  after  prol'pered  in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

£4.)  Aqmtam,  containing  the  Countries  of  Poiehu,  Samtonge,  Axgoumh,  Perigort.Sec.  withhisTerntor.es.     Brady,  p.  234.. 

(  ,)  The  Monk  dreamt  that  he  faw  the  King  gnaw  a  Crucifix  with  hi*  Teeth,  and  that  as  he  was  about  to  bite  oft  its  Legs,  the  Image  fpurn  d  him  to 
the  "Ground,  and  as  he  lay  groveling  on  the  Earth,   there  came  out  of  his  Mcuth  a  Flame  of  Fire,  with  abundance  of  Smoak.      Malmjb. 

(6)  Ord.  Vnalis  calls  him  a  rich  native  of  Pontoife,  a  valiant  Knight,  dextrous  in  Arms ;  and  therefore  very  intimate  with  the  King,  by  whom  he  had 
b«en  invited  over.     See  Malmjb.   p.  126.    P.  Blefenjis,  p.  110.    After  the  Fact,  he  el'caped  into  iVMWamsy.      Knighton,  p.  2373.      ?>W,  p.  108,  109. 

(-)  The  Circumftances  of  this  Matter  are  thus  related  by  Sir  John  Hasward.  As  the  King  was  hunting  at  Cbcringbam  in  the  Ae^u-Fore/1,  he  ftru.k  a 
Deer  lightly  with  an  Arrow  ;  and  (lay'd  his  Horfe  to  look  after  the  Deer,  holding  his  Hands  before  his  Eyes  to  keep  oft  the  Sun-beams  which  dazzled  his 
fight  •  another  Deer  croffing  the  way,  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  (hooting  at  it  too  carelefly,  or  too  fteddily  at  the  King,  hit  him  full  in  the  Breaft.  Mr.  1yr,el 
cbferves,  though  Florenee  efWoreefler,  Matmjbury,  "and  Simeon  of  Durham,  (who  wrote  within  lorty  Years  alter  this  Accident)  do  all  agree  in  the  Place 
and  Pcrfon  who  had  the  Misfortune  thus  to  kill  this  Prince,  yet  there  are  Authors  of  that  very  Age,  who  not  osly  doubt,  but  pofitively  deny  that  ihis 

Waller  had  any  hand  in  it.      Eadmer  fays,   Whether  the  Arrow  wasfiot  at  him,  or,  as  mfl  affirm,  flew  him  by  bis  falling  down  uptn  a His  Tomb  of 

Grev-marble  (fomewhat  raifed  from  the  Ground)  remains  at  this  Day  in  the  midft  of  the  Choir  ol  Wmchejkr  Cathedral-  This  Monument  being  Lr  ke 
open  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  I,  was  tound  to  contain  the  Duft  of  that  King,  feme  Relicks  ot  Cloth  ol  G.-id,  a  large  Gold-Ring, 
and  a  lmall  Chalice  of  Silver.     The  Reader  may  fee  a  Draught  oj  this  Tomb  m  Sanford'l  Gen.  Hift.  p.  23. 

(8)  6«Pagei7S.  -Mk  (2)  and  (3).  (9)  Calling  him  Sonofa  Whore.   Meefafi.  p.  123. 

(10)   Knighton  fay),  That  he  made  killing  of  a  Deer  a  capital  Crime  ;  whoever  killed  a  Hare  was  fined  twenty  Shillings,  and  a  Rabbit  ten  Shillings, 

'  (1  iV  This  Story  is  thus  related  :  A  young  Jew  being  converted,  as  is  faid,  by  a  Vifionofa  Saint,  his  Father  prcfented  the  King  with  fixty  Marks,  in- 
treating  him  to  make  his  Son  return  to  his  old  Religion.     The  King  lends  lor  the  young  Man,  and  commanded  him  without  more  ado  to  turn  Je^o  again; 
which  he  refuting  to  do,  and  wondring  the  King,  who  was  a  Chriftian,  (hould  propofe  fuch  a  thing  to  him,  he  was  bid  to  be  gone.    '1  I,;  Father  perceiving 
>  gocd  upon  his  Son,  defired  to  have  his  Money  again.     A  ay,  laid  the  King,   I  lave  taken  Pamstmugbfir  it  all ; 


the  King  could  do  no  gocd  upo._  „ 

nayfi  fee  bow  hr.dly  I  will ufi  thee,  thou /halt  have  one  half,  endtbeothei  half  thou  can  Jl  mt  in  .  life, 


\e  deny  me  for  my  Pains, 


/iW< -..',.  nat  ilm 
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him  in  blacker  colours  than  he  defcrved.  For  he  was  the 
firft  King  of  England  that  feized  the  Church's  revenues, 
without  regarding  the  clamours  of  the  clergy.  This  was 
unpardonable  with  them.  Their  ftrong  prejudices  agalnlt 
him  on  that  account,  might  perhaps  make  them  think, 
that  a  Prince,  guilty  of  fo  heinous  a  crime,  muft  have 
been  without  faith  or  religion.  This  conjecture  may  be 
fupported  by  obferving  that  the  writers,  who  charge  him 
with  prophanenels,  produce  no  other  evidence  than  fome 
publick  rumours.  As  for  incontinency,  which  ha  is  alfo 
accufed  of,  they  alledge  no  inftanccs,  nor  fo  much  as  name 
any  of  his  miftrcfies,  though  the  amours  of  Kings  are  not 
eaiily  concealed.  It  is  true,  they  father  a  Baltard  Son 
upon  him,  called  BerJIrand  ( 1 ).  But  this  alone  would 
not  have  been  fufficient  to  put  them  fo  much  out  of  hu- 
mour, had  not  his  other  actions,  which  more  nearly  con- 
cerned them,  ftirred  their  choler.  However,  that  is  only 
a  conjecture,  which  the  reader  may  value  as  he  pleafes. 
Neverthelefs,  as  1  find  in  the  Life  of  this  Prince  but  few 
laudable  adtions  to  balance  thefe  accufations,  I  do  not  fee 
how  he  could  poffibly  be  juftified,  fince  all  the  Hiftorians 
unanimoufly  agree  in  faying  fo  much  ill  of  him. 

His  ordinary  revenues  were  probably  the  fame  with  his 
Father's.  But  as  he  ran  into  many  more  needlefs  expen- 
ces,  he  often  increafed  them  by  extraordinary  impofitions, 
which  were  very  frequent  in  his  reign.  To  thefe  were 
added  the  profits  of  the  vacant  benefices,  which  brought 
him  very  large  fums.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had 
in  his  hands  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  the  Biihop- 
ricks  of  IVincheJler  and  Salisbury,  and  twelve  rich  Abbies, 
befides  many  other  benefices  of  lefs  value.  When,  after 
enjoying  the  incomes  fome  years,  he  thought  fit  to  difpofe 
of  the  benefices,  lie  never  regarded  the  merit  of  the  per- 
fons,  b«f  only  the  funa  they  bid  for  them.  However,  it 
is  relateW,  that  one  day  two  Monks  ftriving  to  out-bid 
one  another  for  a  rich  Abbey,  he  perceived  a  third  Hand- 
ing by,  of  whom  he  demanded  how  much  he  would  give  ? 
The  Monk  replied,  he  had  no  money,  and,  if  he  had, 
his  confeience  would  not  fuffer  him  to  lay  it  out  in  that 
manner ;  whereupon  the  King  told  him,  fwearing  by  St. 


Luke's  Face,  his  ufual  oath,  that  he  beft  deferv'd  It,  and    11 00. 
fhould  have  it  for  nothing. 

Ranulpb  Elamhart,  a  Man  of  mean  bitth,  was  his  trcafu-  RihuIpH 
furer,  and  the  contriver  of  molt,  of  the  extraordinary  ways  p"meMI' 
pradtifed  by  the  King  to  extort  money  from  his  Subjects.  M.'lmlb. 
He  was  rewarded  for  his  fervices  with  the  Bifhoprick  oiDur-  E-dmer. 
ham,  conferred  on  him  by  the  King  a  little  before  his  death.  s"'  Anc* 

Among  his  charitable  works  are  reckoned,  the  Hofpital  Speed. 
he  founded  at  York,  and  a  Church  in  Sculhwark  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Monks  called  de  Charitaic  (z). 

This  Prince  was  of  a  middle  Mature,  but  beinr;  very  fat,  MabiA. 
look'd  fhorter  than  he  was.  His  hair  a  deep  yellow,  incli- 
ned to  red  ;  his  eyes  of  two  different  colour,,  fpcckled  with 
fmall  black  fpots.  He  was  generally  of  a  very  ruddy  com- 
plexion. Though  he  was  far  from  being  eloquent,  he  talk- 
ed a  good  deal,  cfpecially  when  angry.  His  countenance 
was  feverc,  and  his  voice  ftrong,  which  he  would  exalt 
fomctimes  on  purpofc  to  frighten  thofe  he  was  fpeaking  to. 
He  ib  faid  however  to  converfe  affably  enough  with  his  cour- 
tiers, who  eafily  found  the  way  to  foften  his  fierce  temper. 

Hiftorians  relate  feveral  extraordinary  accidents  in  this  fxiracrdt- 
reign,  as  earthquakes  (3),  comets;  and  a  fpring,  which  '■"'}  °:^,r: 
ran  blood  three  days  together  (4).      But  what  caufed  the^~ 
moft  damage  was,  firft  a  great  fire  in  1  ?oz,  which  burnt  Milmft; 
down  great  part  of  London.     In  the  next  place,  the  Sea 
rifing  to  an  extraordinary  height  (5),  overflowed  thecoaft 
of  Kent,  and  fwept  away  abundance  of  people  and  cattle. 
This  inundation  covered  the  Lands  that  belonged  formerly 
to   Earl  Goodwin  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfclTor. 
This  Place,  called  at  this  day  Goodwin's  Sands,  is  famous 
for  Shipwrecks  innumerable. 

Malmsbury  obferves  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  that  P-  -%■ 
notwithftanding  Mens  minds  were  turned  to  war,  vet  ex-  R"':-~""  '/' 

r      '  '  J    r      r     r  i     i    •  r  •    ,  '  ""  Htitmiiii 

eels  and  ienluality  prevailed  in  a  very  fcanualous  manner m tbeCor- 
among  the  Nobility,  and  even  among  the  Clergy.     Vani-  ruft'mef 
ty,  luit  and  intemperance  reigned  every  where,  fays  that  a^a" 
Hiftorian.      The  Men   appeared   fo   effeminate   in  their 
drefs  and  converfation,  that  they  fhowed  themfelves  Men 
in  nothing  but  their  daily  attempts  upon  the  chaltity  of  the  %limai 
women  (0). 


(1)  Baker  is  the  only  one  (as  far  as  can  be  found)  that  mentions  this  Child.  But  the  Monks  give  King  William  a  bad  Characler  as  to  his  Incontinency. 
Erompt.  p.  996.      M.  Paris,   p.  46. 

(2)  Alio  of  an  old  Monaitery  in  the  City  of  York,  he  founded  an  Hofpital  for  the  Support  of  poor  Perfons,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter.  This  Hofpi- 
tal was  afterwards  augmented  by  King  Stephen,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,     Sir  John  Hayu-ard  in  the  Lite  of  b'/ill.  p.  220. 

(3)  One  in  the  Ye3r  1089,   which  was  followed  by  a  Dearth. 

(4)  At  Finebamftead  in  Berkjhire.  Malmjb.  and  other  Hiftorians  fay,  it  ran  for  a  Fortnight  together.  Malttifb.  p.  125.  Huntingd.  p.  37S.  Sax.  Ann, 
S.  Dunelm.  p.  22s,  affirms,  it  ran  for  three  Weeks  together.  In  1091,  there  was  fo  terriblea  Storm  at  South-Weft,  that  it  bkw  down  above  fix  hun- 
dred Houfes,  and  feveral  Churches  in  London.  It  took  off  the  whole  Roof  of  St.  Mary-le-botu  Church,  and  carried  it  a  g.-od  wav.  There  were  four 
Beams  in  it  twenty-fix  Foot  long,  that  (ell  with  fuch  force  in  one  of  the  Streets  (which  were'not  then  paved,  but  a  moorifti  Ground)'  that  they  funk  above 
twenty  Foot  in  the  Street.  As  they  could  not  be  pulled  up  again,  People  were  forced  to  faw  them  even  with  the  Ground.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  217.  Hexed, 
p.  462.     Ste  Stvw's  Survey,  Vol.1,   p.  21. 

(5)  On  Novemb.  II.  fiiy  the  Sax.  Jinn.    But  Flor.  Wor.  places  it  on  the  3d. 

(6)  The  Places  at  which  William  Rufus  is  recorded  to  have  held  his  Courts,  are  as  follows.  In  the  Year  1087  at  Chiftmafs,  at  London.  [Sax.  Ann. 
Huntingd.  p.  37 1 .  Brompt.  p.  98 3. )  In  1090,  at  Weftmtnftir,  at  Chriftmafs,  (Sax.  A*«. )  In  1092,  pro  more  at  Chrijlmafs.  (  Eadmer,  p.  1 5--20.J  trf 
1093,  at  Cbrtjlmajs,  at  Cloucefter,  (Sax.  Ann.)  In  1095,  at  Winchefier,  at  Eajltr ;  at  Whitsuntide,  at  Winder ;  and  at  the  fame  place  again  at  Cbrijl- 
majs.  (Sax.  Ann.)  In  1096,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  at  Salijbury.  (Sax.  Ann.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  222.  Eadmer,  etc.)  In  1097,  at  Eafter,  at  Wind* 
Jor.  (Sax.  Ann.)  In  1099,  itJVbitfunlide,  in  his  new  Hall  at  Weftminfter,  for  the  firft  time  ;  (Sax.  Ann.)  and  it.  Cbnftmafs,  K.GIoUeetfcr.  In  I  no, 
it  Wtncbe/ler,  at  E after  ;  and  at  H'tilfunlide,  at  London,  pmrio  more.   (Sax,  Ann,  Brompt.   p.  996.) 
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As  there  is  but  little  to  fay  of  this  King's  Coin,  it  may  not  he  amifs  to  /how  how  the  King's  Revenue  was  paid  in  thofe  antient  time:.  At  firft,  The 
Tenants  of  Knight's  Fees  anlwered  to  their  Lords  by  military  Services ;  and  the  Tenants  of  Socage  Lands  and  Demelr.es  in  great  mcafure  by  Work  and  Pro- 
visions :  Afterwards,  the  Revenue  ot  the  Crown  was  anlwered  in  Gold  and  Silver,  and  fometime  in  Palfreys,  Deftriers,  Cbajcms,  Lewters,  Hawks,  &c. 
(that  is,  in  Horfes,  Dogs  and  Birds  of  Game)  and  the  like.  Sometime  in  both  together.  When  a  Man  paid  Money  into  the  Excbtrurr,  it  was  laid,  Ir. 
Tbejauro  liberatnt  fo  much  ;  and  the  fame  Phrafe  continueth  to  this  Day.  Thefe  Payments  were  made  ad  Sealant  and  ad  Penftim  ;  and  in  Blar.i  Silver  and 
Numcro  by  Tale.  Ad  Sealant  was  by  paying  Sixpence  over  and  above  each  Pound  or  twenty  Shillings,  which  at  firft  was  thought  fufficient  to  make  good 
the  Weight.  Ad  Penfum  was  the  Perfon's  making  good  the  Deficiencies  of  Weight,  though  it  was  more  than  Six-pence  pet  twenty  Shillings.  But  as  the 
Money  might  be  deficient  in  Finenefs  as  well  as  Weight,  a  third  way  of  Payment  was  by  Combuftion,  cr  melting  down  part  of  the  Money  paid  in,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  Plate  of  due  Finenefs.  When  the  Ferm  was  melted  down,  it  was  faid  to  be  dealbated  or  blar.cb'd.  As  fuppole  a  Fei  m  ot  a  hundred  Pounds 
was  paid  into  the  Exebcouer,  after  the  Combuftion  it  was  faid  to  be  a  hundred  Pound  Blank.  Frequently  the  twentieth  Part  of  one  Shilling  was  accepted 
in  lieu  of  Combuftion,  to  five  Trouble  and  Charges.  The  Payment  by  Numero  or  Tale  needs  no  Explanation.  Payments,  or  at  lealt  Computation?,  were 
made  by  Marks,  and  Half-Marks ;  Ounces,  and  half  Ounces  of  Gold  :  And  in  Pounds,  Marks,  Half-Marks,  Shillings,  Ptnce,  SV.  of  Silver.  The 
Mark  of  Gold  was  equal  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  Shillings  of  Silver.  The  Ounce  of  Gold  was  equivalent  to  fifteen  Shillings  of  Silver.  The  Pound  of 
Silver  by  Tale  was  twenty  Shillings  ;  the  Mark  thirteen  Shillings  and  Four-pense ;  and  the  Shilling  ccnfifted  of  Twelve  pence  ;  and  a  Penny  was  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  Ounce,  equal  to  our  Three-pence. 

The  Coins  of  William  Rufus  are  exceeding  rare,  if,  as  is  juftly  believed,  all  thofe  with  the  Full  Face  are  to  be  afcribed  tc  the  Ccr.ijueter  t  However,  fe- 
veral Authors  place  one  with  the  Full  Face  to  this  King,  inferibed  PILLEM.  REX.  AN.  a  Crofs,  or  a  Sscr,  on  each  fide  th«  King's  Head  :  R>- 
verfe,  a  CrofS  compofed  of  double  Lines,  as  in  the  Figure  here  annexed. 
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H  E  Englifti  confidcrcd  the  death  of  tPWtatn  Rtt- 
fus  as  a  great  deliverance,  though  the  prefent  ad- 
vantage reaped  by  it,  was  not  to  continue  long. 
The  Norman  yoke  was  not  broken  by  the  death 
of  th:s  Prince,  fince  there  (till  remained  two  Sons  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  of  whom  one  was  foon  going  to  be 
tlieir  Sovereign.  Indeed  this  might  have  been  a  favourable 
11*  Difpft-  juncture,  if  they  had  defigncd  to  throw  off  this  yoke,  or 
the  two  former  Kings  had  left  it  in  their  power  to  at- 
tempt it.  But  depreiled  as  they  were,  and  ftript  of  tlieir 
eftates  and  all  offices,  fuch  a  thought  could  fcarce  come 
into  their  minds.  Their  only  courle  was  to  be  guided  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Normans,  who  were  matters  of  the 
Kingdom.  In  all  likelihood,  thefe  laft  were  in  great  per- 
«faa*r*a.  plexity  on  account  of  the  two  Brothers,  who  might  both 
claim  the  Crown.  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  his 
Birth,  feem'd  to  have  an  inconteftablc  right,  which  was 
further  itrengthen'd  by  his  late  Treaty  with  William  Ru- 
fus,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  Survivor  fhould  be 
heir  to  all  their  father's  inheritance.  Befides,  his  mild  and 
generous  temper,  which  had  gained  him  a  Itrong  party 
in  England,  feemed  to  give  him  a  great  advantage  over 
his  Brother  Henry,  whole  difpofition  was  unknown.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  his  flothfulnefs  and  negligence,  of 
which  he  had  given  too  many  inffances,  ferm'd  a  difad- 
vantageous  prejudice  againft  him.  His  very  friends  were 
backward  to  declare  in  his  favour,  fearing  he  was  not  rea- 
dy to  profecute  his  right.  His  departure  from  the  Holy 
Land  was  known,  but  where  he  was  at  prefent  none  could 
tell.  Nay,  his  friends  were  in  pain  about  him.  More- 
over, after  his  great  expence  in  his  voyage,  it  was  reafo- 
nable  to  prefume  that,  at  his  return,  he  would  find  him- 
felf  deftitute  of  all  neceffary  means  to  difpute  the  crown 
with  his  Brother.  On  the  contrary,  Henry  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  born  in  England  (1),  whilft  his  Father 
was  on  the  throne,  which  went  a  great  way  with  fome 
people.  Then,  his  pretcnfions  were  ftrengthened  with 
his  prefence,  and  pofitive  promife  both  to  the  Normans 
and  Englijh  (2)  to  abrogate  all  rigorous  Laws  made  fince 
the  Conqueft,  to  reftorc  the  government  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  Kings,  to  abolifh  all  unjuft  and  arbitrary  taxes, 
to  reinflate  the  Clergy  in  their  privileges,  to  fill  the  va- 
cant benefices,  and  recall  the  banifli'd  Eccfefiafticks.  But 
all  thefe  promifes  would  not  perhaps  have  produced  the 
effeft  he  expected,  if  his  diligence  and  vigour  at  this  junc- 
ture had  not  added  weight  to  his  reafons.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  William  he  poftcd  to  IVincheJier,  where 
the  Crown  and  Sceptre  were  kept  with  the  royal  treafure, 
and  would  have  taken  pofleffion,  but  was  ftoutly  oppofed 
by  Roger  de  Bretevil  (3),  one  of  Robert's  adherents.  This 
Lord  alledged,  they  were  bound  by  oath  to  acknowledge 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  for  King,  in  cafe  JVilliam  died 
without  heirs.  That  befides,  the  Law  of  Nature  gave 
Robert  a  right,  which  could  not  be  juftly  difputed.  Du- 
ring this  conteft,  feveial  other  Lords  being  come  to  JVin- 
chejler,  there  was  quickly  a  great  concourfe  of  people, 
flowing  in  from  all  parts  to  know  what  was  tranfaifting. 
If  the  choice  of  a  King  had  folely  depended  upon  the 
Lords,  then  at  IVinchefier,  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  right 
Htfmvs  would  doubtlefs  have  been  prcferved.  But  Henry  gave 
great  Vipar  them  not  time  to  take  neceflary  meafures  to  execute  fuch 
and  Rcjalu-  a  jej]gn_  j\s  ne  obferved  the  people  were  in  his  intereft, 
he  improved  that  advantage,  and  drawing  his  fword,  fwore 
no  Man  fhould  take  pofltsTion  of  the  Crown.  The  dif- 
pute ftill  growing  warmer,  the  Lords  that  were  prefent 
thought  fit  to  retire  into  a  private  room,  to  confult  more 
calmly  together  what  was  to  be  done  on  this  emergency. 
Whillt  they  were  debating,  the  people  made  the  name  of 
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Henry  refound  in  their  ears  by  their  loud  acclamations,    n  00. 
and  gave  them  reafon  to  dread  it  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  declare  for  Robert.      So  preferring   their  own  Henry/: 
iafety  to  juftice  and  equity,  they  refolved,  (in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  civil  war  which  feem'd  unavoidable,  if  they  perfift- 
ed  in  aflerting  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,)  to 
place  Henry  on  the  throne.     This  was  enough  to  fatif- 
fy  the   Prince  that  his    right  was  fufficiently   eftablifhed. 
Without  flaying  for  the  confirmation  of  the  eftates,  he  fet 
out  immediately  for  London.     On  the  morrow  after  his  w cniurid, 
arrival,  Maurice,  Bifhop  of  that  city  (4),  in  confequence  Sax.  Ann. 
of  this  hafty  and  irregular  election,  put  the  crown  on  his       m' 
head,  adminiftring  to  him  the  ufual  oath. 

The  fhort  fpacc  between  the  death  of  William  and  Remark  on 
Henry's  coronation  (5)  is  ufed  as  an  argument  by  thofe  •*  '£l'a<- 
that  maintain  the  right  of  electing  the  Kings  was  then 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  principal  Lords.  At  leaft,  they 
infer  from  hence  that  the  Commons  were  not  concerned 
in  the  elections.  Henry  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  feize 
the  crown  by  mere  force.  Neither  can  it  be  faid  to  have 
fallen  to  him  as  next  Heir,  for  his  elder  Brother  was  alive. 
He  obtained  it  therefore  only  by  election.  This  being 
granted,  to  fay  he  was  chol'cn  by  the  nation  reprefentcd, 
as  at  this  day,  by  a  Parliament,  it  fhould  be  proved,  fuch 
a  Parliament  was  then  fitting.  But  that  is  impoffible. 
Much  lefs  can  it  be  laid,  that  in  three  days  fpace,  the 
eftates  could  be  fummoned  and  aflemblcd.  This  is  a  plau- 
fible  argument :  But  the  truth  is,  nothing  can  be  conclu- 
ded from  it,  becaufe  there  was  yet  no  regulation  made 
fince  the  Conqurjl  about  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  (6). 

As  Henrys  pretended  election  interrupted   the  natural  Hcnrv  re- 
order of  the  Succcffion,    it  was  to  be  feared,    it  would  fin** 

make  dangerous  imprcfiions  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  „f''. 
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It  was  therefore  highly  neceilary  he  ihoukl  enter  upon  Brompt. 

his  reign  in  fuch  manner  as  might  give  his  fubjeits  room 
to  hope  well  of  his  government.  The  performance  of  his 
promifes  being  the  left  that  was  to  demonftrate  the  fince- 
rity  of  his  intentions,  lie  began  his  reign  with  that,  in  or- 
der to  gain  the  people's  affection.  He  fet  about,  in  the 
firft  place,  reforming  his  court,  where  the  King  his  Bro- 
ther had  fuffered  many  abides  to  creep  in.  The  courtiers, 
for  the  mod  part,  fure  of  impunity,  were  wont  to  tyran- 
nize over  people  in  a  fhameful  manner.  Not  content  Hunting.;. 
with  oppreffing  them  by  unjuft  and  violent  methods,  and 
fccretly  attempting  the  chaitity  of  the  women,  they  pub- 
lickly  gloried  in  it,  inftead  of  dreading  a  punifhment.  To 
cure  thefe  diforders,  Henry  publifhed  a  very  fevere  edict 
againft  all  offenders  in  general,  but  particularly  againlt 
adulterers.  As  for  thole  that  abufed  their  power  in  op- 
preffing the  people,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death 
without  mercy.  Some  who  were  already  notorious  upon 
that  account,  were  driven  from  court,  and  Ramtlpb  Bifhop 
of  Durham,  the  dctefted  Minijlcr  of  the  late  King,  was 
thrown  into  priibn  (7). 

If  this  firft  proceeding  of  the  new  King  gave  the  Eng-  Grams  tit- 
lijl)  a  good  opinion  of  his  reign,  what  he  added  foon  after  Saijefls  a 
was  no  lefs  acceptable  to  them.     To  convince  them  of  his  cta 
real  intent  to  perform  what  he  had  promiled,  he  aboliihtxl 
the  Couvre-feu,  which   they  could  not  but  confidcr  as  a 
conflant  badge  of  their  fervitude(8).      This   favour  WHSSvh/lanetif 

'    Charter. 
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followed  by  another  of  much  greater  importance  :  1  mean,  •'■' 
a  Charter,  confirming  divers  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  ' 
Saxon  Kings,  and  renouncing  all  thole  unjuit  prerogatives 
ufurped  by  the  two  late  Kings.  By  this  Charter,  Henry 
reftored  the  Church  to  her  anticnt  liberties,  and  freed  her 
from  all  thofe  oppreffions  fhe  had  for  fome  time  been 
fubjecSt  to,  particularly  during  the  vacant  Sees  and  Abbies. 
He  contented  that  the  Heirs  of  Earls  and  Barons  upon 


(:)  He  was  born  at  Sclby  in  Ywljhirt  in  1070,  Sandfcrd,  p.  24..     M.  Paris  fays  it  was  in  106S,  p.  5. 

(z'j  To  the  Clergy  and  Laity  (pcfulo  tmiverfi)  which  he  aflemblcd  it,  London.     M.  Pans,  p.  5.     Eadmer,  p.  ee.     S.  Duntlm.   p-l«,tf.   Sax.  Ants. 
f 3)  William  d-:  Bretevil,  and  not  Roger.     He  was  Son  of  William  Fhx-ofbcrn  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  had  his  Eltatc  in  Normandy,  ot  which  Brmlium  was 
thv  chief  Seat,  from  whence  he  was  firnanud  William  de  Bntolio,  now  Bretevil. 

(4)  And  'Stomas  Archbifliop  of  }»>.    R.  de  Diceto.  p.  498.     M.Paris,  p.  4.6.    P.  BlefenJSi,  p.  11  J. 

(5)  William  died  the  fecond,  or,  according  to  fome,  the  firft  of  Augufl,  and  Henry  was  crowned  the  fifth.  S.  Duisclm.  r.  lie.  ]\T.  Paris,  p.  46. 
Bnmft.  p.997.  The  1'erfon  that  affilUd  jWy  moiUy  in  getting  the  Crown  was  Henry  de  Bella  Metite,  or  Beaumont  Earl  of  H  aittict.  Malmfi.f.  ,56. 
Brady,  p.  235. 

(6)  This  Difpute  whether  the  Commons  had  any  marc  in  the  decline  of  the  Kings,  fecms  to  proceed  from  not  confidering  that  the  Barons  had  all  the 
Lands  in  their  hands  in  thofe  days,  and  that  there  was  no  fuch  thin;;  then  as  what  we  call  Commons  ni w,   nor  till  Ionic  time  alter.     See  Note,  p.  155. 

(7I  This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Kingdom.     M,  Paris,  p.  47.    httx.  Ann, 
(2)  6>r  page  171,  Nctt  (1). 
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a  death  fln'.iM  not  b?  obliged  to  reds-cm  their  eftates,  but 
pay  only  a  lawful  Relief  (i).  And  at  the  fame  time  re- 
cuired  the  Lord:,  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  their  Vailiik 
He  agreed  tliat  the  Nobles  might  marry  their  Daughters 
without  asking  the  King's  conlent,  provided  it  was  not  to 
the  enemies  ol  the  State.  He  appointed  the  Mothers,  or 
nearcft  relations,  guardians  to  Minors.  He  made  a  ftan- 
dard  for  weights  and  mealures  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  ordained  that  Coiners  ihould  be  puniihed  with  iol's  of 
limbs,  hi  fine,  having  granted  a  general  pardon  for  all 
Crimci  committed  before  his  coronation,  and  remitted  all 
arrears  and  debts  due  to  the  crown,  he  added  a  very  ma- 
terial article,  which  was  no  lefs  fatisfactory  to  the  Nor- 
mans than  EngUJh  ;  which  was,  the  confirmation  of  the 
Laws  of  King  Edward,  that  is,  of  the  Laws  in  force  du- 
ring the  empire  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  and  entirely  laid  alide 
or  cxprcfly  aholifhed  fince  the  Concjueft.  'J 'he  native 
EngUJh,  could  not  but  be  extremely  well  pleafcd  to  fee 
their  antient  Laws  rellorcd.  And  the  Normans  were  no 
lefs  gainers  by  it.  Hitherto  they  held  their  cftatcs  at  the 
will  of  the  Conqueror,  confequently  were  liable  to  be  dif- 
poffefled  at  his  pleafurc.  But  by  this  charter,  which  con- 
fined the  royal  authority  within  its  antient  bounds,  they 
were  fettled  in  their  poilefiions,  and  fcreened  from  the  vi- 
olence of  arbitrary  power.  This  charter  being  approved 
and  figned  by  the  Lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  feveial  co- 
pies were  tranferibed  and  depofited  in  the  principal  Mona- 
fteries  to  be  confulted  upon  occafion  (2). 

This  beginning  of  government  gave  the  people  room  to 
hope  a  happy  continuance,  fince  they  already  law  fo  ad- 
vantagious  alterations.  But  ftill  one  thing  was  wanting 
to  compleat  their  fatisfacStion,  namely,  the  recalling  of 
Anfelm  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  gained  their 
eftcem  and  affection,  by  his  vigorous  oppohtion  to  the  late 
King's  oppreilions.  Henry,  unwilling  to  refufe  them  this 
pleafure,  writ  a  Letter  to  the  Archbifhop,  who  was  kill 
at  Lyons,  to  invite  him  to  return  to  his  Dioctfe ;  intima- 
ting withal,  he  defigned  to  be  guided  by  his  directions, 
and  entruft  him  with  the  administration  of  affairs.  Jn- 
J'elm,  to  whom  this  news  gave  wings,  returned  forthwith 
into  England  (3),  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 

The  arrival  of  this  Prelate  was  no  lefs  agreeable  to  the 
■  King.  He  had  need  of  him  in  an  affair  which  could 
not  be  managed  without  bis  affiftance.  As  his  defign  was 
to  attach  the  EngUJh  to  his  intereft,  he  believed  nothing 
was  more  capable  to  gain  their  affection,  than  his  marry- 
ing Matilda,  Daughter  to  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland  by 
Margaret,  Sifter  to  Edgar  Atheling  (4).  Indeed  this  alli- 
ance could  not  but  be  very  grateful  to  the  Nation,  fince  it 
would  be  the  means  of  reltoring  the  Saxon  royal  family  to 
the  crown. 

Henry  had  now  demanded  the  Princefs  of  King  Edgar 
her  Brother ;  but  there  occurred  a  great  obftacle  to  the 
execution  of  this  project.  Matilda  had  been  educated  in 
England  in  the  Monaftery  at  Wilton,  where  fhe  had  put 
on  the  veil.  Indeed,  to  remove  this  difficulty,  it  was 
alledged  fhe  had  not  taken  the  vow,  and  had  been  veiled 
only  to  preferve  her  chaftity,  fuppofed  to  be  in  danger  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Conquejl.  But  this  reafon  did  not 
appear  to  the  two  Kings  fufheient  to  authorife  any  farther 
proceedings,  though  they  were  both  equally  defirous  of 
the  match.  Every  one  knew,  Matilda  had  put  on  the 
veil,  and,  it  was  generally  believed,  had  vowed  chaftity. 
Some  even  affirm,  fhe  excepted  againft  her  marriage  as 
unlawful,  and  add,  that,  when  prefled  at  laft  with  rea- 
fons  of  State,  (he  yielded  to  the  inftances  of  her  Bro- 
ther and  Lover,  fhe  curled  the  Line  that  was  to  fpring 


from  her,  as  abominable  in  the  fight  of  God.     The  dec:-    1100 
fion  of  this  affair,  which  appeared  fo  difficult,  being  left  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  he  would  not  undertake  it 
alone,  but  cai;.;u  in  the  affiftance  ol  j  council  which  m< I 
bis  palace  at  Lambeth-.     This  :i!.i.ml>Iy  being  entirely  incli-  ' 
nud  to  the  King's  fide,  the  arguments  for  Matilda's  libera    * 
ty  to  many,  were  lo  well  managed,  that  the  council  de- 
clared the  intended  marriage  to  be  good  and  lawful.     Pur- 
fiiant  to  this  declaration,  it  was  fhcrtly  after  folemnizcd 
to  the  general  fatisfaction  of  both  kingdoms  (5). 

Wfiilfl  thefe  thing;  were  tranlactin^,  Duke  Robert  was     1  ic. 
returned  to  Normandy  (6),  and  had  taken  poileffion  of  his  0«*c  H  '.  :t 
dominions  without  oppofition.     Though  \urmandy  was '{'""" fi' 
mortgaged  to  the  late  King  (7),   Henry  did  not  think  fit  or.  Vital. 
to  dilpute  it  with  his  Brother,  at  a  time  wl.cn  he  was  appre-  *■•  dmir. 
henfive  of  being  attacked  hiinlelf  upon  the  account  oi  Eng- 
land.   Duke  Robert  in  his  way  home  from  the  Holy-La- d,  Malmlr. 
made  fome  ftay  in  Apulia,  where  he  married  a  wife  (8  j,  *v' G*"**" 
which  delay  helped  his  Brother  to  rob  him  of  the  crown. 
He  was  no  fooi.er  arrived,  but  he  openly  mowed  ins  re- 
fentment  at  being  uipplanted,  and  a  firm  refolution  to. at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  what  he  had  been  deprived  of  in  his 
abfentc.      The   Bifliop  oi  Durham,  who,   finding  means  M.  Pari, 
to  efcape  out  of  prifon  (oj,  w;«  retired  to  Normandy,  did 
not  a  little  contribute  lo  confirm  him   in   that  defign. 
Moreover  feveral  Norman  Lord-,  who  had  confer. ted  to  •VIjlmft- 
Henry\  election  by  a  fort  of  compulfion,  began  to  contrive, 
how  to  place  Robert  on  the  throne  (10).     They  had  alrea- 
dy  been  tampering  with  fome  of  the  principal  EngUJh 
Lords,  to  draw  them  into  their  plot.     As  they  knew  hirn 
to  be  a  mild  and  good-natured  Prince,  they  promifed  them- 
felves  much  greater  happinels  under  his  Government  than 
under  Henry's,  who  appeared  to  have  more  vigour  and 
refolution.     Mean  time,  the  rumour  of  Robert'),  preparing 
to  afl'ert  his  rights,    wrought  variotifly  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.     Some  were  for  continuing  firm  to  the  King, 
and  keeping  the  Oath  they  had  taken  to  him.     Others, 
on  the  contrary,  though  latisfied  with  the  King's  pro- 
ceedings, relumed  their  former  inclination  for  the  Duke 
his  Brother,  fo  that  Henry  was  under  great  perplexity. 
If  he  was  loth  to  truft  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Engiijh,  they  £^mer. 
were  no  lels  fo  to  rely  on  his  fincerity.     What  they  hau 
experienced  from  the  two  late  Kings,  gave  then  but  too 
much  reafon  to  dread,  that  whatever  the  prefent  King 
had  hitherto  done,  was  only  to  amufe  them  and  prevent 
their  fiding  with  his  Brother.    In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
Anjclm's  affiftance  was  of  great  ufe  to  Henry  in  fixing  the 
Englijli  (11),  who  feemed  to  be  wavering.     The  Arch- 
bilhop,  who  was  indebted  to  tlie  King,  was  very  glad  ta 
fhow  his  gratitude  on  this  occafion.     He  aliemb.ed  the 
principal  tnglijh  and  Norman  Lords,  and  fo  pofitively  af- 
furcd  them,    the  King  would  punctually  perform  all  his 
promiles,  that  they  lecmed  very  well  fatisfied.     And  yet, 
no  (boner  was  it  known  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  was 
going  to  embark   for  England,    but  the  greatclt  pait  of 
the  Nobles  declared  for  him,  and  part  of  the  fleet  (iz)  Sax.  Ann, 
followed  their  example.     This  defection  gave  the  Duke 
opportunity  to  land  at  Portjmouth  (13),  where  he  was  re- 
ceived without  oppofition.     He  was  not  ignorant  how  the 
EngUJh  ftood  affected.     Such  as  came  to  him  every  dav, 
allured   him  of  the  good  wifhes  of  their  countrymen. 
They  made  him  hope,  the  King  would  quickly  be  defer- 
ted  by  the  whole  Nation,   who  looked  upon  their  oath 
of  allegiance  as  involuntary.     Mean  time,  Henry  tool:  all 
the    meafures   he    thought   requifite   to  fruftrate    the  de- 
figns  of  his  Brother,  by  making  ufe  of  Anfelms  credit, 
in  whom  the  people  feemed  very  much  to  confide.    As 


(1)  When  the  King's  Tenant  in  Capite  died,  his  Lands  were  in  the  King's  Hands  till  the  Heir  had  done  Homage  and  was  of  Age.  When  the  Heir  fued 
to  have  his  Eftate  out  ot  the  King's  Handi,  his  obtaining  it  was  called  Livery,  and  the  Profits  received  in  the  mean  time  by  the  King,  were  called  Primer 
Seijin.  Now,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  redeeming  Lands  was  a  Competition  with  the  King  for  Primer  Seijin,  Livery  and  Relief  ±  tor  the  two  firft 
of  which  by  Henry's  Charter,  the  Heir  wa;  not  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  future.  Spelman's  Feuds,  Ice.  p.  30.  c.  16.  The  Relief  of  an  Earl,  as  fct  down 
in  the  Lvwsof  the  Conjucror,  was,  eight  Horfes  feddled  and  bridled  j  four  Helmets ;  four  Coats  of  Mail ;  four  Shields;  four  Spears  ;  lour  Swords,  four 
Chafers,  and  one  Palfrey  bridled  and  laddled.  That  01  a  Baron  half  as  much,  with  a  Palfrey.  That  of  a  Vavafor  to  his  Lord,  his  belt  Horfc,  his  Hel- 
met, CoatofMail,  Shield,  Spear,  Sword,  or  in  lieu  of  thele  a  hundred  Shillings.  That  of  the  Countryman,  his  befl  Bcaft  ;  and  of  him  that  farmed 
his  Lands,  a  Year's  Rent.  Thefe  were  afterwards  turned  into  Money;  and  no  doubt  both  Money  and  Arms  were  extorted  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Words  of  the  Law,  LL.  Cut.  0  11,  c.  13,  c.  24,  c.  29.  Rabat  dc  Belefme  Earl  ot'Arundelani  Sbretvjbury,  upon  the  death  oi  his  Brother 
Hugh  dt  Montgomery,  paid  for  the  faid  Earldom,  asa  Relief,  three  thouland  Pound  Sterling,  in  the  tenth  aiWilliam  Kufiii.     0,d.  Vital,  p.  -o5. 

(2)  There  were  if  many  Copies  as  Counties,  which  were  lint  to  certain  Abbies  in  each  County  :  And  yet  there  was  fcarcc  one  to  be  found  m  the  Rei^n 
of  King  John,  whole  Magna  Cbarta  was  founded  upon  it.  There  is  a  Copy  at  this  Day  in  the  Red  Salt  of  the  Exchequer.  And  Matthew  Paris  (p.  c  5.) 
has  given  us  a  Tranfcript  of  that  which  was  lent  into  Hereford/hire,  which  you  may  find  tranflated  by  Tyrrel,  p.  1 14.  B.  111.  Vol.  II. 

(3)  Before  Mi.baelmafs,  and  landed  at  Dover,  Otlob.  24.     Eadmer,  p.  55.   Sax.  Ann. 

(4.)  Bnmpton  fays,  he  did  it  by  the  Advice  of  his  great  Council,  p.  998.  See  o'.  Dunrtm.  p.  226.  They  were  married,  Nov.  II.  Sax.  Ann.  Malmft. 
p.  .56.  J 

IS)  "*■  P"r:!  his  account  of  Matilda't  being  againft  marrying  and  declaring  lierfelf  a  Nun,  and  curling  her  IlTue  feems  to  be  groundlcfs.  Fcr  Eadmer 
lays,  fhe  ptivately  applied  to  Anjelm,  confeHing  fhe  had  been  veiled  indeed,  but  againft  her  Will,  and  had  never  worn  her  Veil  unlcfs  in  the  Pretence  .j" 
the  Abbefs  Cbripr.a  her  Aunt ;  and  alfo  that  the  King  her  Father  feting  it  once  en  her  Head,  pull'd  it  off,  and  tore  it,  protgfting  to  Alan  Ear.  ot  Brtr 
tagne,  he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  not  to  make  her  a  Nun.     Eadmer,  p.  56. 

(6)  In  Auguji.    Huntingd.   p.  37S.     Brompr.  p.  99S. 

(7)  It  was  only  for  three  Years.     See  above,  p.  187.    Mire  (5). 

(3)  Siiilla  Daughter  to  Geoffrey,  and  Sifter  to  Wilham  Earl  of  Ccnverfana,  a  Prince  of  Italy,  with  whom  he  had  a  fine  Fortune.     Mcltr.fi.  p.  153. 

(9)  By  bribing  his  Keepers,  M.  Paris,  p.  47.     They  brought  him  a  Rope  in  a  Pitcher  ot  Water,  by  which  he  let  himl'elf  down.     Malm/b.  p.  i<;6. 

(10)  The  chief  of  thofe  that  remained  faithful  lit  Hairy,  were  Robert  Fit  x-bamon,  Ricbaid  de  Rediirs,  Roger  Bigot,  Robert  E»n  ot  Melu  :t,  «ith  hU 
Brother  Henry.     Malmjb.  p.  156. 

(1 1)  The  King  and  they  fecm  to  have  entered  into  a  Covenant.     Sec  Eadmer,  p.  59. 

(12)  Which  Henry  had  fitted  out  upon  News  of  Robert's  Preparations.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  126.    Sax.  Ann.  Bromft.  p.  99S. 

rr/1  V  ,}n  Aui^  '  Hc  wat  conv°ye<i  fitter  by  that  part  ol  Henry's  Fleet  which  had  revolted.     TroDi  IV*fiwr/i,  Roicn  immediately  marched  toward* 
W ntbejier,  and  encamped  near  that  City.     S.  Dunelm.   p.  226.    Bnmpt.  p.  99S, 
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foon  as  the  army  was  ready  to  march,  the  Archbifhop 
came  and  called  the  principal  officers  together,  to  whom 
he  fo  fenfibly  rcprefented  the  heinoufnefs  of  breaking  their 
oath,  that  he  confiimed  them  in  their  duty;  fo  that  they 
unanimoufly  promiled  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  defence  of  the  King  (i).  Robert,  who  expected  the 
contrary,  plainly  faw  this  change  would  prove  very  pre- 
judicial to  his  affairs.  He  relied  not  on  his  own  forces, 
but  on  the  affiftance  of  the  Englijli.  In  expectation  that 
the  majority  would  abandon  the  King  and  join  him,  he  had 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  threaten  fuel)  as  periifted  to  fupport 
the  Ufurper,  as  he  ftiled  his  Brother.  But  when  he  found 
the  bulk  of  the  Nation  declared  for  the  King,  and  the 
army  had  juft  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance,  he  percei- 
ved the  execution  of  his  defign  was  impracticable.  Thus, 
falling  on  a  fudden  from  all  his  hopes  (2),  he  clofed  im- 
mediately with  thepropofals  of  peace  fent  him  by  the  King. 
An  accommodation  appeared  to  him  fo  much  the  more 
neceffary,  as  he  faw  the  moft  zealous  for  him  at  firft,  be- 
gan to  waver.  Matters  ftanding  thus,  and  the  two  Bro- 
thers equally  wifhing  to  come  to  a  treaty,  the  Lords  of 
both  parties  met  together  to  confider  of  the  means.  It 
was  eafy  to  fee,  Robert  did  not  expect  to  obtain  by  treaty 
a  crown,  which  he  could  not  acquire  by  arms.  So,  in 
confideration  that  Henry  was  already  crowned,  and  born 
in  the  kingdom  after  his  Father  was  on  the  throne,  the 
refult  of  the  conference  was,  that  he  fhould  keep  pofieffion 
of  the  crown.  He  promifed  for  his  part  (3)  to  refign  to 
Robert  the  Caftles  in  Normandy  garrifoned  with  Englijh, 
and  to  pay  him  the  yearly  Sum  of  three  thoufand  Marks. 
It  was  ftipulated  alio,  that  if  one  of  the  Brothers  died 
without  children,  the  other  fhould  fucceed  him.  This 
agreement  being  figned  and  fworn  to  by  twelve  Lords  of 
each  fide,  the  armies  were  disbanded  (4).  Robert  ftaid 
two  full  months  (5)  at  the  court  of  England,  living  in 
perfect  union  with  his  Brother. 

This  accommodation  was  very  advantagious  to  the 
King  in  many  refpects.  It  not  only  fecured  him  the 
crown  which  he  was  in  feme  hazard  of  lofing,  but  render- 
ed him  alfo  more  feared  and  efteemed,  when  it  was  fcen 
that  by  his  prudence  and  fteddinefs,  he  got  clear  of  fo  dan- 
gerous an  affair.  However,  he  could  not  forget  the  peril 
he  had  been  in.  As  he  was  apprehenfive  his  enemies 
might  hereafter  make  frefh  attempts  to  dethrone  him, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  he  refolved  to  prevent 
them,  by  ruining  them  one  after  another.  It  was  no 
hard  matter  for  him  to  make  them  feel,  by  turns,  the  ef- 
fects of  his  refentment.  Opportunities  of  being  revenged 
are  feldom  wanting  to  thofe  who  have  the  power  in  tiieir 
hands.  Soon  after  the  treaty,  he  attacked,  on  divers  pre- 
tences, Hugh  de  Grantmefnil,  Robert  de  Pcntfratt,  and 
fome  others,  who  eafily  perceived,  their  greateft  crime 
confifted  in  their  good- will  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
He  was  particularly  exafperated  with  Robert  de  Belefme 
(6),  becaufe  he  had  fhown  him  the  leaft  refpect,  and  Hill 
continued  to  difcover  his  defire  of  exciting  new  troubles. 
This  young  Lord,  Son  to  the  late  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
publicity  declared,  Henry  was  an  Ufurper,  and  that  it 
was  difhonourable  for  the  Normans  as  well  as  the  Englijh, 
to  fuffer  him  to  take  the  crown  from  his  elder  Brother. 
He  was  not  fatisfied  with  talking  thus  indifcreetly,  but 
rendered  himfelf  formidable,  by  ftoring  and  fortifying  his 
Caftles  in  Shropjhire  (7).  The  King,  who  had  determi- 
ned his  ruin,  was  glad,  he  gave  him  fo  fair  an  opportuni- 
ty by  thefe  imprudent  proceedings.  To  complete  his  de- 
ftruction,  fpies  were  fet  upon  him,  who,  feigning  to  come 
into  his  meafures,  obferved  all  his  actions,  and  took  care 
to  talk  to  him,  before  fuborned  witneffes,  of  things  that 
ferved  to  render  him  criminal.  When  the  King  thought 
he  had  fufficient  evidence  againft  him,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  accufed  of  five  and  forty  articles,  the  leaft  of  which 
was  enough  to  condemn  him.  Belefme  being  obliged  to 
■  appear  in  court,  defired  time  to  prepare  his  anfwer ;  which 
being  granted,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  make  his  efcape 
and  retire  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  hoped  to  defend  him- 
felf by  the  affiftance  of  the  Weljh,  who  efpoufed  his  caufe. 
When  he  took  this  refolution,  he  relied  on  the  affiftance  of 
feveral  other  Lords,  who  feemed  to  be  entirely  of  his  len- 


timents.     But  whether  he  was  deceived,  or  not  fleemeda      1 102. 
fit  perfon  to  be  head  of  fuch  an  enterprize,  he  found  him- 
felf abandoned  by  all,  and  thereby  faw,  though  too  late, 
the  vanity  of  his  projects.     The  King  proclaiming  him  a. 
traytor,  marched  againft  him  with  fo  fuperior  a  foice,  that 
in  few  days  he  became  matter  of  Shrewsbury,  where  the  re- 
bel did  not  dare  to  expect  him  (8).  After  which,  he  took  all 
his  other  caftles,  and  compelled  him  to  rclinquifh  whatever 
was  held  by  the  Earl  his  Father  in  England,  and  retire  tottf"'^'- 
Normandy,  where  he  carried  his  ill  temper.     Henry  confif-  ^°™«"?;,' 
cated  all  his  Lands  a"d  involved  his  Brothers  in  the  lame  are  confifct- 
punifhment,  notwithstanding  their  innocency,  fo  defirous  '«* 
was  he  of  expelling  this  family  out  of  his  dominions  (9). 

The  infolence  of  this  Lord  did  not  give  the  King  fo      1 103, 
much  trouble,  as  the  haughtinefs  of  Archbifhop  Anfelm,  Cmtrjl  b,- 
with  whom  he  had  a  concert  that  threw  him  into  great  '^""^j 
perplexities.     The  Archbifhop  had  conceived  two  projects,  Anfelm 
which  could  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  accomplifhed  with-  "tout  iW- 
out  great  difficulties.     The  firft  was  to  oblige  the  Clergy^'"""" 
to  live  unmarried,  and  the  fecond,  to  wreft  from  the  King 
the  inveftiture  of  Bifhops  and  Abbots.     To  attain  his  ends,  Eadmcr, 
he  convened  a  Synod,  where,  in  the  firft  place,  he  eaufed 
all  the  married  rriefts  to  be  excommunicated,  though  they 
were  then  very  numerous  in  England.     Henry,  who  was 
not  much  concerned  in  this  affair,  being  unwilling  to  give 
the  Archbifhop  any  diftafte,  the  decree  paffed  in  the  Sy- 
nod, notwithstanding  the  ftrong  oppofition  of  the  inferior 
Clergy,  who  in  vain  tried  to  ward  off  this  blow.     An  fj„nt;n,j, 
Hiltonan  remarks,  that,  although  Anjelm's  good  intentions  m.  Paris, 
were  generally  applauded,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  thing  of 
dangerous  confequence,  to  compel  the  Priefts  to  a  conti- 
nency,  of  which  many  of  them  were  not  capable;  and 
adds,  it  was  juftly  feared,  this  rigour  would  occafion  their 
committing  uncleannefs  of  a  more  criminal  nature  than 
the  prohibited  marriage. 

Anfelm  feeing  his  firft  project  fucceed,  undertook  the 
execution  of  the  fecond,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  ex- 
communicate the  Bifhops  inverted  by  the  King.  But  i,ere 
the  cafe  was  quite  altered.  The  King  was  too  much  con- 
cerned, not  to  oppofe  to  the  utmoft  ot  his  power  the  abo- 
lifhing  a  prerogative  his  predeceffors  had  quietly  enjoyed. 
But  how  vigorously  foever  he  exerted  himfelf,  he  could 
not  prevent  fome  Bifhops  who  had  received  their  invefti- 
tures  from  him,  from  refigning  their  Bifhopricks  out  of 
fear  of  excommunication.  On  the  other  hand,  Anfelm  re- 
futed to  confecrate  fuch  as  were  nominated  to  their  Sees  by 
the  Kinc;,  unlets  lie  would  give  up  the  right  of  invert*-  * 
ture.  This  new  claim,  which  the  Archbifhop,  finding 
himfelf  fupported  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  very  boldly  af- 
ferted,  occafioned  a  many  years  quarrel  between  him  and 
the  King.  As  Henry  would  not  depart  from  his  preroga- 
tive, Anfelm  pretended  he  could  not  fubmit  without  be-  apfl^,c  ,h. 
traying  the  caufe  of  God.  All  hopes  of  accommodation  Pope, 
being  taken  away  by  the  obftinacy  of  both  parties  (10),  M>  p"'s• 
the  Archbifhop  refolved  to  carry  his  complaints  to  Paf- 
chal  II,  who  was  then  Pope.  In  all  appearance,  it  was  by 
his  orders  that  he  imbarked  in  this  enterprize.  He  was 
attended  in  his  Journey  by  the  Prelates  that  had  refigned 
their  Bifhopricks,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  inftantly 
demanded  of  the  Pope  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  reftore 
them  by  his  authority  :  Then,  fays  an  Hiltorian,  the  Holy  m.  Paris. 
See,  whofe  clemency  is  open  to  all  the  world,  provided  care  be 
taken  to  prepare  it  beforehand  by  a  certain  dazzling  Metal, 
rejhred  the  Bijhcps,  and  fent  them  back  to  their  refpeclive 
Churches.  The  King  being  informed  that  Anflm  was 
gone  to  Rome,  fent  alfo  three  agents  to  plead  his  caufe, 
namely,  Gerard  Archbifhop  elect  of  1  rorh,  Herbert  Bifhop 
oiThetford,  and  Robert  Bifhop  ofChe/ler,  with  IVilliam  de 
Warelwajl,  an  Ecclefiaftick  of  great  learning,  to  affifl 
them  with  his  advice  (11).  Though  thefe  agents  main- 
tained the  King's  caufe  with  a  great  zeal  and  refolution, 
Pafchal  would  abate  nothing  of  his  pretentions.  The  af- 
fair was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  King  was  going  to  be  ex- 
communicated. On  the  other  hand,  the  Archbifhop  was 
deprived  of  his  temporalities,  during  his  abfence  from  the 
kingdom.  At  length,  after  many  conteits  for  near  three 
years  together,  the  King  and  Pope  happening  to  be  in 
fuch  circumftances,  as  made  them  equally  with  to  fee  an 


(1)  Henry  encamped  with  a  very  large  Army,  near  Haflings,  about  Midfummcr.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  226.    Sax.  Ann, 

(2)  Eadmcr  fays,  he  was  afraid  of  being  excommunicated  by  Anfelm,  p.  49. 

(3)  See  the  Conditionsat  length  in  the  Sax.  Ann. 

(4)  Robert  fent  part  of  his  Army  back  into  Normandy,  and  kept  the  reft  with  him,  which  committed  great  Ravages  whilft  they  ftaid  in  England.  S, 
Dunelm.   p.  227.    Sax.  Ann. 

(5)  Till  Michaelmas.    Sax.  Ann.    Huntingd.   p.  37S. 

(6)  De  Belefme,  or  de  Bcllifmo  Cajlcllo,  a  fair  Cattle  in  Perch  :  He  was  Son  of  Robert  de  Montgomery,  and  upon  the  Death  of  his  Brother  Uxgb  de  Mont- 
gomery, the  Earldom  of  Shrczu/bury  and  Arunde I  came  to  him  in  the  tenth  of  W.  Rufus. 

(7)  Thofe  of  Sbrrw/bury  and  Bridgnorth,  as  alfo  thofe  of  Tikhill  in  Vukjhire,  and  Arundel  \n  Suffix.      Ord.  Vital. 

(S)  The  King  went  firft  and  beficged  Arundel  Caftle  in  Sufex,  which  (being  blocked  up  by  feveral  Forts  about  it)  furrendered  with  the  Earl's  Leave. 
From  hence  the  King  marched  to  Bridgnorth,  and  fpent  three  Weeks  before  it,  and  at  Lift  took  the  Caftle  by  bribing  the  Weljh.  After  this  the  King  de- 
manded Sbrcwjbury  of  Robert  de  Ncviland  Vigor  de  Vevables,  (placed  there  as  Governors  by  the  Earl)  and  threatcn'd,  if  it  were  not  delivered  up  in  thue 
Days,  he  would  hang  all  he  mould  take  therein.  Upon  which  they  treated  with  the  King,  and  the  Keys  of  the  Caftle  were  lent  to  him,  by  Ralfh 
Abbot  of  Seyi,  afterwards  Archbiihop  of.  Canterbury.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  S06,  &c. 

(9)  This  Earl  had  a  vaft  Eftate  in  Normandy.     His  Brothers  were  Arnulfh  and  Roger  of  Poiilcu. 

( to)  This  Matter  feems  to  have  been  debated  in  a  Great  Council  of  the  Nation.     See  Eadmtr,  p.  62,  65,  66,  69. 

(11)  Rafin,  who  calls  thefe  Agents,  Ambail'adors,  has  named  them  wrong,  fallowing  ferae  mcd«rn  Hiftorians ;  and  therefore  »ke  Names  are  here  in- 
fertcd  as  they  ftand  in  Eadmcr,  p.  63. 

J  end 
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1 103.  end  of  the  quarrel ;  the  Pope  permitted  the  Bifhops  to  do 
homage  to  the  King,  and  Henry  gave  up  the  right  of  In- 
veftiture.  Thus  ended  this  affair,  which  I  have  hut  juft 
mentioned  here,  intending  to  treat  more  fully  of  it  in  ano- 
ther place. 

1104.  Though  the  King's  conteft  with  the  court  cf  Rome 
Robert  vifiis gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  whilft  it  lafted,  it  did 
the  Km;  his  no(.  n;nJcr  nim  from  minJing  his  other  affairs.  Robert 
Sax!  Ann,  Ms  Brother,  who  was  then  in  England  (1),  found  by  ex- 
Malmib.      perience    how  attentive  this  Monarch  was  to  whatever 

might  turn  to  his  advantage.     The  realbn  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy's  vifit,  was  to  pnjft  the  payment  of  his  penfion. 
Gives  tip  bis  But  Henry  knowing  his  Brother's  mild  and  generous  tem- 
?<"/""'•        per,  carciied  him  in  fuch  manner,  and  gave  him   fo  good 
words,  that  he  infenfibly  drew  him  in  to  defift  from  his 
demands  (2).     This  unleafonable  generality  coft  the  im- 
prudent  Duke  very  dear,  fince  it  proved  in  the  end  the 
occafion  of  his  ruin.     His  eafy  and  liberal  temper  had  al- 
ways fpoiled  his  defigns.     We  have  already  feen,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  how  ill  he  con- 
fumed  the  money  lent  him  by  Henry,  inftead  of  employ- 
ing it  in  keeping  up  his  party  in  England ;  by  which  in- 
difcreet  management  he  loft  the  crown  for  that  time.    Af- 
terwards, he  borrowed  ten  thoufand  Marks  of  King  Wil- 
liam for  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.     This  fum  not 
fufficing  to  defray  the  great  expence  he  was  at,  he  con- 
trailed  fo  many  debts  during  the  voyage,  and  fince  his 
return,    that  he  was  forced   to  mortgage  almoft  all  his 
W.  Gemit.   Demefns.     He  had  nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Roan,  which 
he  would  have  alfo  mortgaged,    if  the  Burghers  would 
Repents  of  it,  jjjyg  g|ven  ^gj,-  confent.     His  wants,  which  daily  increa- 
ptaim  of  the  fed,  foon  made  him  fenfible  of  his  overfight  in  not  infift- 
Khg,  ing  upon  the  penfion,  he  might  juftly  demand  of  his  Bro- 

ther. He  complained,  his  eafy  nature  was  abufed,  and 
adding  to  his  complaints  fome  imprudent  menaces,  gave 
Henry  a  pretence  openly  to  act  againft  him.  The  King 
did  not  want  much  folliciting  to  break  entirely  with  his 
Brother.  Ever  fince  he  found  himfelt  in  peaceable  pofief- 
fion  of  England,  he  began  to  caft  a  greedy  eye  on  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  extremely  defirous  of  annexing  it  to  his 
crown.  Robert's  ill  conduct  ftrengthned  his  hopes  of  be- 
ing one  day  mafter  of  that  Dukedom.  And  as  he  waited 
only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  execute  this  defign, 
he  did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  firft  that  offered. 
Belefme  It  has  been  related,  that  Robert  de  Bclefme,  after  the 

raijes  imu-    \0fs  Qf  f^j  efl;ates  in  England,  retired  into  Normandy.     He 
mandy.        was  n0  f°oner  arrived  there,  but  he  endeavoured  to  be  re- 
Ord.  Vital,  venged  on  the  King,  by  fiercely  falling  upon  fuch  of  his 
Subjects  as  had  lands  in  that  country  ( 3 ),  under  a  pretence 
of  making  himfelf  amends  for  what  die  King  had  taken 
from  him  in  England.     The  Duke's  indolence,  who  neg- 
lected to  oppofe  thefe  outrages  at  firft,  rendered  this  Lord 
the  more  fierce  and  prefumptuous.     He  committed  fo  ma- 
ny violences,  that  complaints  were  brought  againft  him 
from  every  quarter.     At  length  Robert,  rouzed  by  the  peo- 
pie's  murmurs,  refolved  to  chaftife  him,  and  levied  an  ar- 
DuTt  'and    mY  t0  Put  a  ft°P  to  triefe  diforders ;  but  had  the  misfor- 
ejpirc  1 to tbtt  tune  to  be  defeated  (4).      The  Rebel,  exalted  with  this 
Dukedom,      fUCcefs,    carrying  his  boldnefs  and  ambition  ftill  farther, 
formed  a  project  of  becoming  mafter  of  the  whole  Duke- 
He  Is  joined  dom.     Whilft  he  was  purfuing  this  defign,  he  faw  himfelf 
by  the  Duke   ftrengthencd  with  the  afliftance  of  another  male-content 
g7*  Lord :  namely,  William  Earl  of  Mortagnc  Son  of  Duke 
Robert,  the  eldeft  of  William  the  Conquerors  half-brothers. 
This  Lord  not  being  fatisfied  with  the  Earldom  of  Corn- 
wall, pretended,  the  King  ought  to  give  him  alfo  the  Earl- 
dom of  Kent,  which  his  Uncle  the  Bifliop  of  Bayeux  had 
enjoyed.     But  meeting  with  an  unexpected  denial,  he  fell 
into  fo  great  a  fury  with  the  King,  as  even  to  threaten  him. 
His  infolent  behaviour  caufed  the  King  to  difpoffefs  him  of 
the  Earldom  of  Cornwall,  as  a  punifhment  for  his  rafhnefs. 
bo  mates     Whereupon  he  retired,  in  great  difcontent,  into  Normandy. 
Peace  with    As  foon  as  he  arrived,  he  joined  Robert  de  Belefme,  and 
him.  ftrengthened  his  party  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Duke 

„'         "   was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them  on  terms  very 
difhonourable  to  a  fovereign  Prince  (5). 

1 105.  This  Peace,  inftead  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  the 
TfoNor-  country,  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  infolence  of  the  two 
mans  apply  £arjs  .  wh0  contemning  the  Duke's  orders,  continued 
o/Engl.md.  daily  to  commit  ravages  infupportable  to  the  Nobles  and 
Ord.  Vital.  People.  At  length,  fome  of  the  chief  Men  of  the  coun- 
Malmfb.      try  fiJKj;ng  themfelves  thus  oppreffed  by  thefe  two  tyrants, 


without  any  hopes  of  protection  from  the  Duke,  refolved     1 10$. 
to  apply  to  the  King  of  England  for  relief.     Their  fuit 
was  very  welcome  to  Henry,  who  only  wanted  a  pretence 
to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  Normandy,  in  order   to  have 
an  opportunity  of  icizing  the  Duchy.     But  as  this  defign 
was  in  itfelf  very  odious,  he  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  co- 
lour of  juftice,  by  pretending  to  act   from  quite  another 
motive.     To  this  purpofe,  he  writ  a  letter  to  his  Brother  I'"PJ'f 
(6),  rcprefenting  to  him,  that  his  conduct  gave  the  Nor-  "Jill's' 
mans  juft  caufe  of  complaint,   fince  he  piotected  perfons  Bntbcr,  « 
who  ought  to  be  deemed  enemies  to  the  publick :  That  the  '**  f'jT' 
peace  he  had  made  with  thcin,  leaving  the  country  expo-  ?,m. 
fed  to  their  ravages,  his  Subjects  could  no  longer  confidcr 
as  their  Sovereign,  a  Prince  from  whom  they  could  ex- 
pect no  protection  :  That  he  entreated  him  therefore  to 
redrefs  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  Normans,  or 
not  think   it  ftrange,  that  upon    his  neglect,    he    Ihould 
himfelf  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  thole  that  applied  to  him.    To 
thefe  remonftrances,  he  added  complaints  of  certain  inju- 
ries, which  he  pretended  to  have  fuffered  himfelf,  and  de- 
manded fpeedy  fatisfaction.     He  would  doubtlefs  have  ta- 
ken it  very  ill,  if  the  Duke  had  thus  meddled  with  his  af- 
fairs.    But  fuch  is  the  unreafonablenefs  of  moft  Men,  that 
they  practile  without  fcruple  what  they  condemn  in  others, 
and  fancy  the  world  is  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  the  injuftice  of 
their  actions,  becaufe  they  are  artfully  covered  with  the 
cloak  of  charity. 

Whilft    Henry  feigned    to    have  no    other  defign  but  Hinry '«"'" 
to  relieve  the  diftrefied  Normans,  he  himfelf  opprefied  his  "^7<s  '" 
own  Subjects  by  an  exorbitant  tax.     He  pretended  to  be  Ord.  Vital. 
forced    to    go   and  wage  war  with    the  two    tyrants  0fEi<!mcr- 
Normandy  ;    a  war  wherein   the  Englijh   however  were 
wholly  unconcerned.       Notwithftandir.g  ail  his  promifes 
to  the  people,    this  tax  was  levied    with  all    imaginable 
rigor,  even  to  the  imprifoning  and  plaguing  various  ways 
fuch  as  refufed,  or  had  not  wherewithal,  to  pay  it.     As 
foon  as   his  preparations    were    finished,    he  palled    intoZl/'m 
Normandy  with  a  numerous  army  (7),  carrying  with  him  Normandy, 
large  fums  of  money,  with  which  he  bribed  the  Nobles whe"  he 
and  Governors  of  the  Caftles.     He  could  the  better  do  rt'J?" 
this,  as  Robert  was  not  in  condition  to  crofs  his  defigns 
or  fecure  the  allegiance  of  his  Subjects  by  the  fame  me- 
thod.    The  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  favouring  the  King 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  he  feized  upon  Caen  and 
fome  other  cities  (8).     The  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  the 
Earl  ot  Anjou,  even  permitted  him  to  garrifon  fome  of 
their  Frontier- Towns,  for  fear  of  drawing  upon  them- 
felves the  burden  of  the  war,   deligned   againft    Robert. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  that  had  invited  him  to  their 
afliftance,  plainly  foreteeing,  if  the  quarrel  was  made  up, 
it  muft  be  to  their  prejudice,  never  ceafed  exhorting  him  to 
pulh  his  conquefts,  and  make  himfelf  mafter  of  ail  Nor- 
mandy.    They  reprefented  to  him,  it  was  the  only  way 
to  cafe  them  of  the  oppreffions  they  lay  under,  fince  they 
could  expect  no  afliftance  from  their  Sovereign.       The  Ori.Vtafii. 
Bifhop  of  Seez,  fworn  enemy  of  the  two  Earls^  who  had  r"  S'5- 
turned  him  out  of  his  Diocefe,  blew  up  the  flame  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power,    and  loft  no  opportunity  to  excite 
Henry  to  purfue  his  undertaking.     One  day,  as  he  was 
with  him  in  the  Church  of  Carenton,  he  caufed  him  to  ob- 
ferve  how  full  the  Church  was  of  goods,  brought  thither 
by  the  people,  to  fecure  them  from  the  plundering  Ty- 
rants.      This  afforded  him  a  pretence  to   make  a  long 
Speech,    reprefenting   to  the  King   that  the  rife   of  all 
their  miferies    was  owing   to  the  careleffnefs   or  conni- 
vance of  the  Duke  ;  adding,  that  the  country  would  ne- 
ver be  reftored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  till  they  had  ano- 
ther mafter.     In  fine,  he  conjured  the  King  to  take  upon 
him  the  government,  and  free  the  Normans,  the  antient 
Subjects  of  his  family,  from  the  wretched  ftate  they  were 
reduced  to.     Henry,  who  only  wanted  a  cloak  for  his  in- 
juftice, liftened  very  attentively  to  this  fpeech  ;  and  pre- 
tending to  be  touched  with  compaffion  for  the  Normans, 
promifed   to  exert   his  utmoft  to  procure  the  relief  they  Malttft. 
expected  at  his  hands.      However,    he  exprefied  an  ex- 
treme concern  that  he  was  forced  to  deprive  his  Brother 
of  his  dominions,    who    by   his  incapacity   was  running 
headlong  into  deftrudtion.     Purfuant  to  this  refolution, 
which  he  pretended  to  take  purely  out  of  neceflity,  and 
in  compliance  to  the  intreaties  of  the  A  or/runs,  he  con- 
tinued the  war.     Robert  made  but  a  weak  defence;  for, 
not  fufpecting  the  King's  defigns,  he  had  no  time  to  pre- 


(1)  He  came  over  in  the  Year  1103.     Sax.  Aim. 

(2)  It  was  the  Queen  that  prevailed  upon  him  to  defift  from  it.     Sec  TV.  Gemiticen,  p.  675.     Malm/b.  p.  156.     Kniglion,  p.  2176. 

(3)  He  burnt  many  Towns  and  Churches,  with  the  People  that  had  fled  to  them  tor  Safety  ;  and  the  Abbey  of  Almamfea.     0,'ii-  Vitab's. 

(4-)  At  Hiefmes.     After  which  Robert  de  Belefme  took  the  Fortrefs  of  Hieiir.es  and  Cwitf/Caftle,  and  many  other  Garrilons  round  about :  and  the  aeieh- 
baunng  Territories  fubmittcd  to  him.      Ord.  Vital. 

(5)  He  granted  R.  de  BJefme  his  Father's  Honours  and  Eftates,  the  Biflioprick  cf  Seez,  the  Foreft  of  Golfer,  Sec.     Cid.  Vital. 

(b)   He :  palled  himfelf  into  Normandy,  with  a  great  Fleet,  and  vifited  Damfront,  and  other  Towns  fubjeft  to  him  ;  after  which  he  had  an   Interview 
!1  15    t  «  reproved  hmi  tor  making  a  Peace  with  Rober,  de  Belefme.      Ord.  Vital.  (7)  In  Lent.     Sax.  Ann 

tb  ►  h  ^  tCl°k  "V"*'  a,lJ  burnt  '*  almoft  *  th=  Stound  i  »«  which  the  Inhabitants  of  other  Places,  particularly  tJlofc  of  Caen,  were  fo 
mat  WDB1  Henry  marched  againft  them,  they  yielded  to  him,  and  expelled  their  Governor  :  for  which  good  Service  he  bellowed  on  foot  of  tl  - 
-ens  ot  Laen  the  Manor  ot  Daliingtcn  in  SuJTex,  worth  eighty  Pounds  per  Annum  Rent.      0,d.  Vital. 
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pare.  Wherefore  Henry,  having  put  his  affairs  upon  fo 
crood  a  foot,  in  (his  firft  campain,  returned  to  England 
(1),  with  intent  to  raife,  during  the  Winter,  the  money 
and  forces  he  wanted,  to  iinifh  the  work  fo  happily  be- 
gun. 

The  Duk 
condition. 

termined,  but  knew  not  how  to  prevent  it.     In  this  per- 
plexity, he  refolved  to  repair  to  the  King  his  Brother, 
and  try  to  move  him  by  his  fubmiJTions.      As  he  was 
himfelf  of  a  kind  and  generous  difpofition,  he  could  not 
believe   but  the  King  was    fo  too.      Pollened   with  this 
notion,  he  came  to  England  (2),  and   fued  for  Peace,  in 
a  manner  fuitablc  to  his  condition,  but  unbecoming  the 
Son  of  William  the  Conqueror.      Henry,  who  was  not  of 
fo  eafy  a  nature,  was  deaf  to  all  his  intreaties.     He  be- 
thought himfelf  of  improving  the  prefent  juncture,  to  he- 
.  come  matter  of  Normandy,     Accordingly,  nothing  could 
bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  which  would  have  very 
much  leflened  his  pretenhons.     For  this  reafon,  he  oh- 
itinately    refufed    to    enter    into    any    Negotiation,    and 
thouiht  he  dealt  very  kindly  by  his  Brother,  in  permit- 
ing  him  to  return.     Robert  defpairing  to  prevail,  departed, 
full  of  rage  and   vexation,    and   uttering  great  threats, 
which  Henry  little  regarded.      An    Hiftorian    affures  us 
however,  the  King  felt  fome  remorfe  for  the  injury  lie 
was  doing  his  Brother,  who  had  never  given  him  any 
jutt  caufe  of  complaint,  and  from  whom  he  had  already 
taken  a  crown.       But   if  he   had   any  luch    reflections, 
they  were  very   fhort-livcd  (3).       The   only  effect  they 
produced,  was  to  infpire  him  with  a  dread,  that  his  Bro- 
ther's wrongs  woidd  move  the  companion  of  the  Englijh, 
and  revive  the  affection   they   had    formerly  fbown  for 
that  Prince.      This  thought  giving  him  fome  uneafinefi, 
he  judged  it  nccefiary  to  prepoilefs  his  Subjects  in  his  fa- 
vour, by  renewing  his  promifes.     To  this  end,  he  con- 
vened the  Great  Council  or  Parliament  (4),  and  endea- 
voured, in  a  ftudied  fpeech,  to  demonftrate  the  juftice  of 
his  undertaking.      He  reprefented  to  them,    "  That  Rs- 
"  bert's  refufal  of  the  kingdom  oj  'Jerufaleni,  had  drawn 
"  down  on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  God ;  by  whom, 
"  ever  fince  that  time,  he  had  been  viflbly  torlaken,  as  a 
"  Prince  unworthy  of  his  care,  after  defpifing  fo  great  a 
"  favour  (;J.     He  aggravated  the  oppreffions  the  Nor- 
"  mans  groaned  under,  and  ftrove  to  make  the  Englijb 
"  believe,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  take  in  hand  the 
"  defence  of  a  miferable  people.     He  defired  the  Lords  to 
"  confidcr  his  own  peaceable  temper,  and  how  patiently 
"  he  had  taken  his  Brother's  menaces,  to  which  he  had 
"  made  no  other  return,  but  brotherly  and  gentle  admo- 
"  nitidis.      He  enlarged   upon   the  Duke's  ill  qualities. 
"   He  difplayed  his  exceffive  profufenefs,   which  made  him 
"  a  continual  burden  to  all  the  world.     Moreover,  he  ac- 
"  cufed  him  of  extreme  arrogance,  and  of  (bowing  on 
"  all  occafions  an  utter  contempt  for  the  Englijh  nation. 
"  He  allured  them,  for  his  part,  he  frill  perfifted  in  his 
"  refolution  to  govern  by  juft  Laws,  of  which  the  Char- 
"  ter  he  had  granted,  was  an  undeniable  argument.     In 
"  fine,  he  added,  provided  he  was  fure  of  the  hearts  and 
"  affection  of  the  Englijh,  he  valued  not  any  thing  his  ene- 
"  mies  could  do  againlf  him."    This  Speech  had  the  effect 
he  expected.     All  the  Lords  thinking  themfelves  honoured 
by  the  confidence  lie  placed  in  them,  and  flattering  them- 
felves, that  he  would  perform  his  promifes,   unanimoufly 
declared  they  would  live  and  die  in  his  fervice. 

What  colour  foever  the  King  might  give  his  ambition, 
it  was  eafy  to  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  the  reafons  aliedg'd 
in  vindication  of  his  undertaking.  The  truth  is,  thefe 
reafons  were  not  fo  much  as  plaufible.  The  pretended 
refufal  of  the  crown  of  "Jerufalem,  had  no  better  founda- 
tion than  an  uncertain  rumour  (pread  in  England,  which, 
in  all  likelihood,  was  falfe,  for  the  beft  Hiitorians  make 
no  mention  of  this  fact  (6).  But  fuppoftng  the  thing  had 
been  as  true  as  it  v/as  doubtful,  Robert  poffibly  might  have 
refufed  the  crown  out  of  modefty,  as  well  as  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  pride  or  irreligion.     But  be  this  as  it  will,  Henry 


could  have  no  right  from  thence  to  deprive  him  of  his  do-      1  toti._ 
minions.     It  is  evident  therefore,  the  fole  motive  that  en- 
gaged the  Englifn  Lords  to  alfure  him  of  their  affiftance, 
was  his  foltmn  promife  to  fee  his  Charter  oblerved,  which 
had  been  hitherto  very  much  neglected. 

Henry  made  ufe  of  the  declaration  of  the  Englifb  in  liis^Hcnry  "• 
favour,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  frefh  fupplies,  by  means  of  NornJnd„ 
which  he  made  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  troops.     As  Sax.  Ann. 
foon  as  the  feafon  permitted  (7),  he  croffed  the  Sea  with  a  J^f' 
numerous  fleet  (8),  in  order  to  complcat  the  conquer!  of\y.  Genu?, 
Normandy.     He  opened   the  campain  with  the  fiegc  of 
Tinchebray,  where   the  Earl  of  Mortagnc,  who  had  lided 
with   the  Duke,  had  thrown  in  a  ftrong  reinforcement. 
As  this  place  was  of  great  flrength,  and  well  provided  with 
neceffaries,  it  held  out  long  enough  for  Robert  to  come  to 
its  relief.     Ever  fince  the  Duke  parted  from  the  King  his 
Brother,  without  being  able  to  prevail  with  him,  he  had 
joined  with  the  Earl  of  Mortagne  and  Robert  de  Bclefme, 
who  had  led  all  their  forces  to  his  affiftance.     The  King 
of  France  had  alio  lent  him  fome  troops,  and  feveral  Nor- 
man  Lords  (9)  came  to  him  with  confiderable  bodies,  as 
foon  as  they  perceived   Henry  was  not  ailing  for  them, 
but  for  himfelf.     All  thefe  fuccours  enabling  the  Duke  to 
give  his  Brother  battle,  he  marched   towards  him  with 
that  refolution.     The  two  armies   were  almoft  equal  in 
number.     Robert  had  more  foot,  but  not  fo  many  horle 
as  the  King.     So,  each  fide  might  flatter  themfelves  with 
hopes  of  fuccefs.     However,  the  battle,  which  was  fought  £f"*  'f 
under  the  Walls  of  Tinchebray,  did  not  laft  long.     The  tubm  Ha-  ' 
Norman  horfe  being  put  in  diforder  at  the  firft  enter,  and  bert  Is  take* 
the  foot  net  being  ;.b!e  to  maintain  the  fight  without  their ;  'l'"'r» 
aid,  the  whole  army  was  entirely  routed,  and  the  Englijh 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  or  take  prisoners.  The  Duke 
of Normandy  perceiving  there  was  no  poffibility  of  rallying 
his  troops,  and  refolving  not  to  turn  his  back,  chole  ra- 
ther to  be  taken,  than  ihow  the  leaft  figns  of  cowardice. 
Edgar  Atbeling,  the  Earl  ol  Alortagne  (10),  four  hundred 
Knights,  and  ten  thoufand   Soldiers,  had  the   fame  fate. 
As  the  battle  of  Hojlings  made  the  Normans  mafters  ofMalm/b. 
England,  fo  this,    which  was  fought   forty  years  after, s-^'  A-im. 
put  the  Englijh  in  poflcffion  of  Normandy.     Prince  Edgar, 
who  had  often  been  the  fport  ol  Fortune,  was  immedi- 
ately releafed,  and  went  and  palled  the  refidue  of  his  days 
in  England,    where  he  died  of  extreme  old  age.     The 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Earl  of  Alortagne,  were  not  fo 
favourably  treated.     The  Earl  was  fhut  up  in  the  Tower <"'</*»'  "f 
of  London,   and  the  Duke  in   Car.diffe-Gajile  in  I  Tales,' ^1^ 
where  he  remained  a  prilbner  to  his  death,  which  happen-  Mczerai. 
ed  not  tiil  twenty-fix  years  after.     Some  lay,  this  uniortu-1''1-  PaliSi 
nate  Prince  attempting  to  make  an  efcape,  Henry  order'd 
his  fight  to  be-  taken  away,    by  applying  a  burning-hot 
Brafs  Bafon  to  his  eyes  (11).     But  the  iilence  of  the  beft 
Hiforians  renders  this  facT:  Ibmething  improbable.      I  do 
not  pretend  to  excufe  the  hard-heartednefs  of  the  King, 
who  ought  to  have  called  to  mind  Robert's  generofity  to 
him,  during  the  fiege  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  though  lie 
had  forgot  he  was  his  Brother.     In  vain  does  an  Hiftorian  Malmffc. 
endeavour  to  juftify  him,  by  obferving  Robert  never  loved 
him  during  their  younger  years,  and  had  done  him  many 
injuries.     Such  a  reafon  will  fcarce  ferve  the  purpofe,  for 
which  it  is  alledged  by  that  author. 

The  victory  of  Tinchebray  having  acquired  the  King  Henry  be. 

the  poflcffion  of  all  Normandy,  he  returned  in  triumph  xo''":".,t1''^" 
r-     1      1  ,      \        it         1  -  -     1     ,  •     /-  .1  '  tf. til  hot- 

England  (12).      Upon  lus  arrival,  Ins  hrft  care  was  to  manrfy. 

make  fome  regulations  for  his  court,  where  feveral  abu-  M- 
fes  had  long  fince  crept  in  which  called  for  reformation. 
In  the  former  reign,  when  the  King  took  a  progrels, 
thofe  who  followed  the  Court,  committed  all  manner  of 
outrages  in  the  places  were  they  lodged.  They  lliame- 
fully  extorted  what  they  pleafed  from  their  Hofts,  and  at- 
tempted the  chaftity  of  the  Women,  without  any  re- 
ilraint  (i}):  Coiner:;  ol  falfe  Money  were  grown  very 
numerous  and  bare-faced,  being  fecure  of  the  protection 
of  the  Great,  who  fet  them  at  work  in  their  Houfes, 
where  no  body  dared  to  fearch  tor  them.  Thefe  diforders 
not  ceafing  upon  the  King's  Edict  in  the  beginning  of  his 
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(1)  In  Autumn.     Sax.  Ann.  (2)  Before  Lent,  to  Henry,  who  was  then  at  Northampton.     Sax.  Ann. 

(3)  The  Pope  helped  to  difperfe  them,  fatisfying  him  that  it  would  not  be  a  Civil  War,  but  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  Country.  S. 

(4)  At  London.     M.  Paris,    p.  5;. 

(5)  Hence  it  is  plain,  it  was  believed  in  England  that  Robert  had  refufed  the  Crown  of  J crufalem  ;  othcrwifc  Henry  could  not  have  urj 
Brother.      Rapin. 

(6)  It  is  mentioned  by  no  Author  older  than  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  confecjuently  'tis  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  0  minor  Tradition. 

(7)  Belore   4ugujl.      Sax.  Ann.     S.  Dunelrr..   p.  229. 

(S)   And  the  principal  Nobilitv  of  the  Kingdom-      Flor.JVorc.     Ord.Vttaln. 

(9)  Particularly  Robert  de  Stutimlle,  tsai  William  de  Eerrari.     King  Henry  had  on  his  fide  William  Earl  of  Etirtux,  Robert  Earl  of  McUm,  Jl'iWam 
Earl  of  Warren,  Earl  of  Maine,  Sec.    Vrd,  fitalis. 

(10)  Ani  of  Norman  Barons,   rl'illiasn  Crifpin,   William  de  Ferrars,   Robert  de  Stuteville,  Senior.     Eadnstr,  p.  90. 
(n)   Hence  the  Italian  Word,  Abaeinarc,  to  blind.     Menage,   Orig,  de  la  Lar.gue  Xtal,     Rapin. 

(12)  In  Lent  1107.      Sax.  Ann. 

(13)  In  the  King's  Progrefs  his  Attendants  plundered  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  fo  that  the  Country  was  laid  wade  where  the  King 
For  which  caufe  People,  when  they  knew  of  the  King's  coming,  left  their  Houfes,  carrying  away  what  Prouiiions  they  cculd,  and  iheltering  t 
in  the  Woods  and  By- places.  The  King  ordered,  that  whoever  fpoilcd  any  Goutii  ol  thole  that  entertained  them,  ci  abufed  theii  IVikns,  fiiou! 
ved,  have  their  Eyes  put  eut,  or  their  Hands  and  Feet  tut  off. 
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1107.  reign,  he  published  a  fecond  with  ftill  greater  Penalties,  three  Shillings  on  every  lii'dc  of  Land.  This  tax  brought 
Severity  was  necelTary  to  check  the  licenfe  that  was  intro-  him  in  an  immenfe  fum,  if  it  be  true,  as  fome  pretend  to 
duced  into  the  kingdom,  by  the  connivance  that  offences     calculate  itj^that  it  was  equal  to  824,850/.  of  our  preSent 


110.; 
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of  this  nature  had  hitherto  met  with  (1). 

Before  the  war  in  Normandy,  Henry  had  pofitively  af- 
furcd  his  Subjects,  he  would  govern  according  to  equity, 
'"-'and  maintain  them  in  their  privileges.      But   profperity 
made  him  forget  his  promilcs.     Immediately  alter  his  re- 
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money.     The  cuftom  of  raifing  money  for  the  marriage 

of  the  King's  eldcft daughter  was  introduced  by  this  Piinccj 
and  very  duly  pra&ifed  by  his  fucceffors,  who  found  it  too 
beneficial  to  foffcr  it  to  be  loft  (6).  Hence  may  be  (^n 
how  prejudicial  to  a  free  people  fuch  innovations  are,  that 
turn,  he  was  oblerved  to  be  grown  more  haughty,  and  become  as  a  law  by  one  Angle  precedent. 
lefs  popular  than  before.     He  treated  the  Nobles  with  an  Before  the  marriage   was  folemnizcd,  death  took  out -' 

intolerable  arrogance,  even  to  the  ufing,  when  (peaking     of  the  world  Anfelm  ArchbiShop  of  Canterbury,  (7),    a  f 
to  them,  very  abufive  language.     Befides  he  little  regard-     learned  Prelate  of  that  age,  but  haughty  and  bigotted  to  9 .. 
ed  his  own  Charter,  nor  corrected  any  abufes  that  turned     the  la  ft  degree.     '  Tia  very  real. .'liable  to  fuppofe  that  his 
to  his  profit.     Anfelm  was  the  only  perfon  he  ihowed  any     zeal  for  the  Court  of  Rome,  his  firmncf,  in  the  affair  of 
value  for.     The  trouble  that  Prelate  had  given  him,  made     Inveflitures,  and  his  conftant  endeavours  to  eftablifh  the 
him  look  upon  all  occafions  of  quarrelling  with  him  as  (o     celibacy  of  the  Clergy  in  England,  entitled  him  to  a  place- 
many  dangerous  quick-lands,  which  he  was  refoived  to     in  the  Calendar.      As   foon  as  Anfelm    was   laid   in    I 
avoid.     But  his  precautions  ferved  only  to  render  Anfelm     grave,  the  King  Seized  the  revenues  of  the  Archbifhop- 
more    haughty  and  imperious   than   before    the  conteft.     rick,  and  kept  them  in  his  hands  for  five  years.     Tbe^beK'"e 
The  Archbiftiop  perceiving  the  King,  for  fear  of  being  in-     Clergy  were  in  hopes,  the  perfection   they  had  Suffered.  '" 

during  his  life,  would  end  with  his  death  ;   but  the  Court  ," 
of  Rome  was  no  lefs  zealous  to  fupport  what  the  Archbi-.1 
fhop  had  done  folely  by  her  Orders.     Befides,  the  Kins,  ! 
who  was  very  unwilling  to  break  with  the  Pope,  (Inctly 


gaged  in  frefh  difputes,  retrained  from  meddling  with  ec 
cleiiaftical  affairs,  took  the  opportunity  to  profecutc,  with 
the  utmoft  rigour,  the  Priefts  who  obftinately  perfifted  in 
keeping  their  wives.     His  dilgrace  and  long  ablence  made 


them  hope,  they  fhould  at  length  be  freed  from  his  perfe-     enjoined  the  execution  of  what  v\-is  efiabjifiied.     So  that 
cutions.     But  he  quickly  let  them  fee,  that,  when  once     the  Clergy  were  obliged  to  obferve  a  feeming  continency, 
he  begun  a  thing,  he  never  left  it  unfinished.     Some  time 
after  his  return,  he  called  a  Synod  (2),  where  at  his  in- 


ftance,  Severe  penalties  were  decreed  againft  all  clergymen 
who  lived  in  the  ftate  of  matrimony.  There  were  even 
fome  that  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  But  fo  far  was 
this  rigour  from  having  any  good  effect,  that  it  only  pro- 
ved the  occafion  of  the  Clergy's  committing  real  crimes, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  pretended  excefs  they  were  ingaged 
in  before. 
The  Kir.f  of  The  King  did  not  much  concern  himfelf  in  this  rcgu- 
F  ranee  has  a  lation  of  the  Synod.  It  was  indifferent  to  him,  whether 
the  clergy  married  or  lived  fingle.  And  therefore  he  left 
the  Archbifhop  to  act  as  he  plealed,  without  interpohng  in 
an  affair  that  concerned  him  not.  He  was  going  to  have 
another  upon  his  hands  more  worthy  his  regard.  Lewis 
the  Grrfs,   King  of  Fn 


defivn  up' 

Henry. 

Eadmer. 

Or.i.  Vital. 

Huntincd. 

Malmlb". 


jy  being  debarred  from  marrying.  But  the}-  privately 
made  themfelves  amends  for  this  reftraint,  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  molt  enormous  crimes.  At  leaft,  this  is 
what  the  authors  of  that  age  make  no  fcruple  to  lay  to 
their  charge. 

The  year    11 10   was  memorable  for  the  revival  of    iiio. 
learning  at  Cambridge  (S),  from  whence  it  had  been  lon^  ' 
banifhed.     According  to  the  general  opinion,  Edward  the  \ 
Elder  had  formerly  founded  an  univerlity  there.      But  the  Bchard!  B' 
town  had  fullered  fo  much  by  the  Damjh  wars,  that  learn-  ''•  Bkfenfi*. 
ing  fell  to  decay,  and  never  flourished  again  till  the  time 
we  are  fpeaking  of  (9). 

The  following  year  Henry  crofted  the  Sea  (10),  to  flop     ,  r , ,  _ 
the  progrefs  of  Fulk  Earl  of  Anjcu,  who  had  earned  the  Benrj  futt 
city  of  Conjlance  in   Normandy  to  revolt.      Ellas  Earl  of ''', :  L-":  F 
Maine,  having  efpoufed    the  interelt  of  Fulk,  and  beu&fa™' 


ance,  who  had  juft  fuccecded  his  Fa- 
ther Philip,  looking  upon  Henry,  fince  his  acquifition  of     taken  prifoner  in  a  battle,   was  put  to  death  (n).      Henry  H 
Normandy,  as  a  very  formidable  neighbour,  was 
means  to  humble  his  overgrown  power  (3).     T 
this  project,  hedefigned  to  make  ufe  oflf'illiam,  firnamed 
Crito,  Son  of  Robert,  a  young  Prince  of  great  hopes,  but 
under  age.     How  careful  foever  he  was  to  conceal  his  de- 
Signs,  Henry  had  notice  of  them,  and  palled  fuddenly  into 
Normandy ;  where  he  ordered  his  Nephew  to  be  taken  in- 
to cuftody  (4),  to  prevent  any  infurrection  upon  his  ac- 
count.    Lewis,  by  this  proceeding,  perceiving  his  defign 
had  taken  air,  deferred  the  execution  of  it  to  a  better  op- 
portunity.    Mean  time,  the  young  Prince  having  made 
his  efcape,  by  means  of  his  Tutor,  was  carried  to  Paris, 


ajmib. 


s  Seeking     thought  this  inflance  of  leverity  neceilary  to  ftrike  a  dread  J*"*  ,"t' J* 
o  execute     into  the  Normans,  whole  revolt  he  was  apprehenfive  of  j 
Well  knowing,  .France  would  be  ready  to  protect  them. 

Before  the  King  went  to  Normandy,  he  admitted  into    mz, 
England  great  numbers  of  Flemings,  who  by  the  inunda-  Henr)  ra- 
tion of  the  Sea  in  their  own  country,  were  compelled  to'''"','  i;     'v 
iesk  for  new  habitations.     He  planted  them  at  f.rft  in  the  %  Wale's?88 
wafte  parts  of  York/hire  (12).     But  upon  the  complaints  MalmOn 
made  to  him  after  his  return,   he  removed  them  to  theEr0B1fu 
country  conquered  from  the  IVelJlj,  about  Res  and  Pem- 
broke.    Their  potterity  continue  there  to  this  day,  retain- 
ing fo  much  of  their  old  cuftoms  and  language,  as  diftin- 


and  other  courts,  where  he  in  vain  follicited  for  affiftance     guifhes  them  plainly  from  the  l'/eijh,  and  fhows  they  are 
to  recover  the  Duke  his  Father's  dominions.     The  neigh-     of  foreign  extraction. 


bouring  Princes  ftood  too  much  in  awe  of  Henry  to  in- 
gage  in  fuch  an  undertaking.  As  for  the  Normans,  though 
many  of  them  were  well  inclined  to  the  Son  of  their  So- 
vereign, and  feveral  even  contributed  privately  towards  his 
maintenance,  they  durft  however  not  openly  declare  in  his 
favour. 


Henry  had  not  time  to  make  a  long  ftay  in  England  (13). 
The  year  after,  he  was  obliged  to  pal's  into  Normandy,  #> „CJJ. 
where  the  King  of  Fiance  had  kindled  a  frefh  war,  by  gain  into 
perfuading  the  Earl  of  Anjcu  to  take  up  arms  aeain.     This  Kcy- 
war  gave  him  fome  trouble,  but  he  happily  formounti.il  all , 
difficulties.      Lewis  had  even  the  mortification  to  fee  the  '  ' 
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Henry  having  fpent  the  Winter  and  part  of  the  Summer     Earl  of  Anjcu  defert  him,  who,  by  that  defection,   reaped  j(^"i 


Money  re. 
to  pay  he, 
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Brompt. 
Brady, 
p.  270. 


in  Normandy,  returned  to  England  { 5  I,  where  foon  after 
ambaliadors  came  to  him  from  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  to 
demand  his  Daughter  Matilda  in  marriage.  He  very  joy- 
fully received  the  propol'al,  and  as  foon  as  the  articles  were 
agreed  upon,  the  wedding  was  celebrated  by  proxy.  But 
as  the  Princefs  was  very  young,  fhe  continued  in  England 
till  the  year  following,  when  ihc  was  lent  to  the  Emperor 
her  Spoufe  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  and  a  very  confide- 
rable  Sum  for  her  portion. 
ifed  The  neceility  of  paying  his  Daughter's  marriage-por- 
tion, furnifhed  the  King  with  a  pretence  to  lay  a  tax  of 


Ord.  Vital, 

the  advantage  ol  marrying  his  daughter  to  Prince  U  ilham,  Malmlb. 
Son  of  King  Henry.  During  the  King's  ftay  in  Xa : .  .- 
dy,  he  had  the  Satisfaction  of  having  his  molt  inveterate 
Enemy  Robert  de  Belefme  fall  into  his  hands,  who  was 
fent  into  England,  and  kept  prifoner  all  his  life  (14). 
Thele  troubles  being  over,  Henry  returned  to  England  [1  ), 
where  he  lived  in  peace  the  five  following  years,  without 
any  disturbance,  except  from  the  Ifel/h,  who  now  and 
then  made  fome  incurfions. 

During  this  calm,  the  Pope  and  Clergy  ^'16)  at  hit  pre-    , , , , 
vailed  upon  him  to  permit  the  vacancies  in  the  Church  to  .v.  •'.::■,  up 

tl  :  1'j.Ji:- 

died£*w  King  of  Sc.t.'j-d,  and  wai*!t"V** 

.    :  .  P. 

Sax.  Ann. 
Eadmer. 


(1)  Counterfeiters  of  Money  were  punifhed  with  Lofs  of  Eyes  and  Genitals,  Eadmer. in  the  Year  no 

fucceeded  by  Alexander.     Sax.  Ann. 

(2)  Or  rather  a  great  Council,  at  London.      Sec  Eadmer,   p.  94.,  9^. 
(3}  The  Fortrefs  of  Gi/om  was  the  Occafion  of  the  War  between  the  two  Kings.    See  P.  Daniel,  Vol.  III.  p.  19- 102. 

(4)  He  01  dered  Robert  Beauchamp,  Vifcount  d' Arches  to  do  it.      Ord.  Vital.  (>)   i">  <r.lidc.     Sax.  Ann. 

(6)  This  was  one  of  the  antient  aids  due  to  the  King  from  all  his  Tenants ;  and  was  pra&ifed  in  Afa  ,  where  the  A 
fettled.     It  was  no  other  wife  introduced  by  Henry  I,  but  as  he  happened  to  be  the  hrft  Acrman  King  that  married  his  eldeD  D.c  hter. 

(7)  He  died  March  22.     Sax.  Ann. 

(5)  Or  rather  full  Inftitution.     See  Pctr.  B/efenJis,  p.  114,  1 1 .-.     And  above,  p.  112,  Note  (6). 

(9)  This  fame  year  King  Henry  m/ tried  Robert  his  natural  Si  n  to  Mated,  Daughter  and  Heirt  f  Rt&ert  Fitz  bfiyuwt,  late  Earl  of  Glouccjitr,  and  th.-n 
inverted  him  with  that  Earldom.  He  alio  held  his  C.  urt  at  Ai-.f  Wtndjor  which  he  had  built,  and  there  d;I.nh AiKd  .-'  -  .  .  ,  Mallet, 
and  William  Bainard,  becaufe  they  had  lidcd  with  Heiias  Earl  of  Maine.     Huain  -J.  p.  3-9.     Sax.  .in::.    Branpt.  p.  1004. 

(10)  In  Augujl.     Sax.  Ann. 

(11)  He  being  put  to  death  in  1 1 10,  Fulk  Earl  of  S.'rjai,  who  had  marriej  £/mi':  only  daughter,  turd  up^n  the  E-iidcm,  and  rcluf-d  to  do  Henry 
Homage  fork.     Huntingd.  p.  379.     Brtimpt.  p.  1004. 

(t2)  Many  of  them  hocked  o\er  in  the  Reign  of  King  U  illiam  his  Father,  and  alfo  lately  in  hii  own  ;  as  they  came  in  very  g  ret  Swarms,  the;  be- 
came a  Burthen  to  the  Nation  :  Whereupon  Henry  at  firlt  planted  them  in  the  Malic  parts  cr  Northumberland,  and  all  n  i  them  into  Wales 
in  the  \ear  nu.     What  drcu  them  over  here,  was  thai  Queen  Maud;  Henry's  Mother,  was  daughter  to  £ V  ••     The  Flamues- 


1f,'y 


y,  a  Work  ot  theirs,  is  to  be  feen  in  P.mbnkjktre,  cxtcndinc  through  a  long  Traft  of  Land.     Mi 
I13       t  does  not  appear  he  was  in  injaid  uom  Au-.-uli  mi",  t0>/»llll,     See  Sax.  jinn, 
(14)   In  the  Cattle  of  IVartant.      Sax.  Ann.    Htmlingd.  p.  3S0. 
[t6j  Eadmer  fays,  he  did  it  by  the  Peifuafion  at  his  Buhop's  and  Great  Men,  /».  no. 


1-5  ^:- 
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be  filled,  particularly  the  See  of  Canterbury,  the  revenues 
of  which  he  had  now  enjoyed  five  years.  As  foon  as  he 
had  given  his  confent,  a  Synod  was  convened,  where 
Ralph  Bifhop  of  Rochejler  was  un.tnimoufly  chofen  Arch- 
bifhop,  to  the  great  fatisfadlion  of  the  people,  by  whom 
he  was  very  much  efteemed.  Thurjlan  one  of  the  King's 
chaplains,  was  nominated  to  the  See  of  York.  At  the  fame 
time  all  the  other  vacancies  were  filled,  but  with  fuch  par- 
tiality to  the  Normans,  as  gave  the  Englifll  juft  caufe  to 
complain. 

The  JVcljh  growing  more  and  more  troublefome  on  the 
borders,  Henry  determined  not  to  chaftile  them  only,  but 
root  them  out  entirely.  To  execute  this  barbarous  refolu- 
tion,  he  entered  Wales  with  a  numerous  army,  divided 
into  three  bodies,  in  order  to  furround  them  on  all  fides. 
But  upon  his  approach,  they  having  retired  to  their  moun- 
tains, it  was  not  poJTible  for  him  to  attack  them.  How- 
ever he  kept  them  long  inverted,  but  at  laft  finding  there 
was  no  drawing  them  from  their  retreat,  confented  to 
make  peace.  At  h'is  return  to  London,  he  received  news 
of  the  confummation  of  his  daughter  Matilda's  marriage, 
and  her  coronation  at  Mentz. 

Shortly  after,  Henry  paiTed  once  more  into  Norman- 
dy ( 1 ),  where  he  caufed  the  States  to  fwear  fealty  to 
Prince  William  his  Son,  who  was  then  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  next  year  (2),  he  took  the  fame  precaution 
with  regard  to  England  in  order  to  fecure  the  crown  in  his 
family.  To  this  end  he  fummoned  a  General  Aflembly  at 
Salisbury,  where  all  that  were  prefent  promifed  to  acknow- 
ledge Prince  William  for  their  fovereign,  after  the  death  of 
the  King  his  father,  and  accordingly  took  their  oath  to 
him.  From  this  Aflembly,  fome  pretend  to  date  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  right  of  the  Commons  fitting  in  Parliament. 
They  maintain,  that  in  imitation  of  what  was  practifed 
in  Normandy,  Henry  fummoned  the  Commons  as  well  as 
the  Nobility  and  Clergy  ;  and  that  this  was  the  firft  time, 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  were  admitted  to  fit  in 
Parliament  (3).  Others  afRrm,  the  general  aflemblies  of 
the  nation  had  been  difufed  before  this.  In  fine,  there  are 
who  allure  us,  this  aflembly  was  the  firft  that  was  ftiled  a 
parliament.  Of  thefe  three  opinions  the  firft  can  never 
be  proved,  the  fecond  is  evidently  falfe,  and  the  third  very 
uncertain  (4). 

Ever  fince  Lewis  the  Grofs  came  to  the  crown  of  France, 
he  had  never  ceafed  to  dirturb  Henry,  either  by  counte- 
nancing the  Male-contents  in  Normandy,  or  ftirring  up 
the  neighbouring  Princes  againft  him.  Though  he  gene- 
rally took  care  to  a£t  underhand,  yet  Henry  was  not  igno- 
rant that  this  Prince  was  the  fole  fupport  of  all  thefe  little 
troublefome  enemies,  and  therefore  to  be  even  witli  him, 
undertook  to  combat  him  in  his  own  way.  Theobald  Earl 
of  Bhis,  his  nephew,  Son  to  his  Sifter  Adela,  being  difplea- 
fed  with  the  King  of  France,  Henry  excites  him  to  re- 
venge; and  perfwading  him  to  take  up  arms,  lends  him  a 
powerful  aid.  Lewis,  on  his  part,  inverted  William  Crito, 
Son  of  Robert,  with  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  promifing 
to  aflift  him  with  all  his  forces  to  take  pofleiTion.  Sup- 
ported by  France  and  Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  young 
Prince  attempted  to  wreft  Normandy  from  the  King  his 
Uncle  (5).  Lewis  did  not  now  proceed  underhand,  but 
openly.  He  claimed,  as  fovereign  Lord  of  Normandy,  a 
right  to  difpofe  of  that  Duchy,  and  efpecially  in  favour  of 
the  only  Son  of  Duke  Robert,  unjuftly  detained  in  prifon. 
His  army  being  reinforced  by  a  confiderable  body  of  troops, 
brought  him  by  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  he  entered  Normandy 
with  defign  to  put  William  in  pofTeflion. 


As  foon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  his  enemies  project,     1 1 1 S. 
he  made  great  preparations  for  the  war,    of  which  the  Henry /«» 
Englifli  were  obliged  to  bear  the  whole  charge.    When  all  'j^'ka'peaet 
was  ready,  he  crois'd  the  Sea  (6),  and  joining  forces  with  with  Lewis, 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  (7)  and  Earl  of  Blois,  he  advanced  Huntingd. 
towards  the  enemies  to  give  them  battle.     But  Lewis  not   IomI>" 
thinking  proper  to  expert  him,  chofe  to  retire  (8),  covered 
with  confufion  at  his  own  ill  meafures,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  projects  by  Henry's  diligence  (9).     Inftead  of  main- 
taining what  lie  had  undertaken,  he  fent  propofals  of  peace 
to  Henry,  which  were  accepted  on  condition  he  reftored 
Gifors,  then  in  his  hands.     After  figning  the  treaty,  Henry 
fpeedily  returned  into   England  (10),  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  a  legate,  fent  by  the  Pope  without  his  permiflion.  Matilda  din. 
Queen  Matilda  died  fome  months  after  (11),  lamented  by  Sax.  Ann. 
all  the  Englijh,  as  well  for  her  merit  as  defcent  from  their  Malmlt' 
antient  Kings. 

Mean  time,  the  King  of  France  had  ftill  his  former  Lewis  rt- 
projecl  in  view.     Henry  neglecting  to  demclifh  the  caftle  '"r-vs  tbc 
of  Gifors  according  to  the  late  treaty,  Lewis  toak  occafion  iyja[mj^ 
from  thence  fuddenly  to  invade  Normandy,  and  commit 
great  ravages.     However,  henry  remained  quiet  in  Eng- 
land (12),  feeming  to  take  no  notice  of  this  infult.     All 
the  world  was  amazed  at  his  carelefihefs.     Nay,  many 
afcrihed  it  to  want  of  courage.      At  length,   one  of  his 
courtiers  taking  the  freedom  to  reprefent  to  him,   how 
much  he  wronged  his  reputation,  he  mildly  anfwered,  he 
had  learnt  of  the  King  his  father,  that  the  beft  way  to 
vanquifh  the  French,    was,    to   let  them  vent   their  firft: 
fury.     But  to   fhow  his  flownefs  was  not  the  effeft  of 
fear,  he  foon  after  pafied  into  Normandy  (13)  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  offered  his  enemy  battle.     Lewis  accept- 
ing the  challenge,  the  two  armies  engaged.     During  the  ar.d  is  dr. 
fight,   a  French  cavalier,    named  Crijpin,    perfonally  at-fi-atedby 
tacked  the  King  of  England,  and  ftruck  him  twice  on  the  H°"^'  j. 
head  with  fuch  force,    that  notwithftanding  his  helmet,  r.  Diceto. 
the  King  was  all  over  blood.     However,  he  continued  this  Brompton. 
fingle  combat.     The  fight  of  his  blood  rouzing  his  cou- 
rage, he  difcharged  fo  furious  a  blow  at  his  adverfary,  that  0rd  vital. 
he  tumbled  him  from  his  horfe,  and  took  him  prifoner.  p.  858. 
This    action    railed   fuch   emulation   among    his  troops, 
that  at  laft,  after  a  fharp  engagement,    the  enemy  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  ( 1 4).    The  ftandard  of  France  was 
taken  and  fent  in  triumph  to  Roan  (15).    Some  time  after, 
the  two  Kings  came  to  a  fecond  battle  ( 1 6),  the  fuccefs 
whereof  was  doubtful,  both  fides  pretending  to  the  victory. 
In  a  word,  this  war  proved  very  fharp,  and  not  a  little 
troublefome  to  the  two  Monarchs. 

Whilft  hoftilities  were  continued  on  both  fides  with  e-    mq, 
qual  warmth,  Lewis  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  Council  of 
refidence  of  Pope  Calixtus  II,  then  in  Fiance,  to  embroil  Rhcms. 
his  enemy  in  new  troubles.     He  was  in  hopes,  the  Pope,     8S-.' 
being  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  would  be  tafilv  induced 
to  favour  his  defigns.  And  therefore,  without  difcovering 
his  intentions,  he  prevailed  with  him  to  convene  a  council 
at  Rheims,  to  which  the  Englifli  Bifhops  were  fummoned. 
Henry  not  miftrufting  any  thing  from  that  quarter,  readily 
permitted  them  to  be  prefent  at  the  council.     He  only  or- 
dered them,  when  they  took  their  leave,    to   falute  the 
Pope  in  his  name,  to  hearken  to  his  apoftolical  precepts, 
but  to  take  care  to  bring  none  of  his  new  inventions  into 
the  kingdom.     The  council  confifted  moftly  of  French 
Bifhops,  fome  of  whom  being  intruded  with  their  King's 
fecret,  made  heavy  complaints  againft  Henry.     They  even  It  is  move* 
propoied  to  excommunicate  him,  for  unjuftly  detaining  the 
perlbn  and  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  his  Bro-  He"nry, 


to  excommu- 
ate 


(1)  He  failed  from  Portsmouth,  Oilober  II.  1114.     Sax.  Ann. 

(2)  He  returned  into  England  in  July  1115.    Sax.  Ann.    S.  Dunelm.    p.  237. 

(3)  Malm/bury  fays,  "  All  the  Freemen  of  England  and  Normandy,  of  what foever  Order  or  Dignity,  or  to  what  Lord  foevcr  they  were  Vaffals  or 
"  Tenants,  were  made  to  do  Homage,  and  fwear  Fealty  to  William,  Son  of  King  Henry  and  Queen  Matilda."  But  this  is  nothing  like  a  Parliament. 
Polydore  Virgil,  and  from  him  Stow  and  Speed's  Chronicle,  commence  the  beginning  of  our  Parliaments  from  this  Affembly,  but  without  citing  the  lealt 
Authority  for  it.  ,  *  , 

(4.)  In  the  Year  1116,  after  Eajler  King  Henry  went  over  into  Normandy,  where  he  ftaid  till  November  1120.  Sax.  Ann. in  Normannij  toto  hoc 

tempore  moratus.     Malmfb.   p.  165. 

(5)  And  even  Fulk  Earl  of  Anjtm,  thinking  it  hard  that  he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  do  King  Henry  Homage  for  the  Earldom  of  Mure,  entered  into  the 
League  :  As  did  alfo  Almeric  de  Montfert,  who  was  difcontented  becaufe  Henry  refufed  to  invert  him  with  the  Earldom  of  Evreux.  As  foon  as  the  Conre- 
deracy  was  formed,  Levis  fent  to  require  Her.,y  to  fet  Robert  at  liberty  j  which  he  refuting  to  do,  the  Earls  of  Anjou  and  Flanders  advanced  towards  the 
Frontiers  of  France,  where  they  no  fooner  appeared,  but  William's  Party  rife  up  in  arms,  and  proclaimed  him  Duke  of  Normandy.  But  what  troubled 
Henry  molt,  was,  That  a  Confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  wherein  one  of  his  Favourites,  and  fome  of  the  Officers  of  his  Bed-Chamber  were  concern- 
ed.    See  P.  Daniel,  Vol.  III.   p.  205 212. 

(6)  He  was  there  already,  and  had  been  ever  fince  the  Year  II 16,  after  Eajler.    Sax.  Ann.  (7)  Alan.  III.    See  P.  Daniel,  p.  209. 

(S)   He  ftaid  but  one  Night  in  Normandy.    Sax.  Ann.    Huntingd.  p.  380.     Brompt.   p.  loc.6. 

(9)  The  French  Hiftorians  make  no  mention  of  this  Retreat,  or  of  the  Peace  that  followed  it,  and  have  confounded  this  War  in  111S,  with  that  which 
was  renewed  the  fame  Year  after  the  delivering  up  Gifors.     Rapm. 

(10)  It  does  not  appear  that  King  Henry  returned  to  England  upon  this  occafion.  Eadmer  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  Legate  waited  upon  the  King  at 
Roan.  p.  118.     The  Legate  was  Anfelm,  Nephew  to  the  late  Archbifhep  of  that  Name. 

(11)  She  died  the  firft  of  May,  and  was  buried  in  IVeflminfler  Abbey.  She  was  a  pious  and  charitable  Princefs.  Among  other  Works  fhe  built  an  Hol- 
pital  for  Lepers  in  London;  and  the  Priory  of  Chrift  Church  within  Aldgate.  Sax.  Ann.  Brompt.  p.  1007.  M.  Parts,  p.  51,  56.  Malmfb.  p.  165. 
Once  as  fhe  was  eroding  the  River  Lea  at  Oldfird  near  London;  fhe  was  well  walhed,  and  in  danger  of  being  drowned:  Whereupon  file  caufed  two  Stone- 
Bridges  to  be  built,  in  a  place  one  Mile  diftant  from  the  Oldford;  one  over  the  Lea  at  the  Head  of  the  Town  of  Stratford,  and  the  other  over  another 
Stream  thereof,  commonly  called  Channel's-Bridge,  and  made  the  King's  Highway  of  Gravel  between  the  two  Bridges.  She  gave  alfo  certain  Manors, 
and  a  Mill  called  ffiggon-Mitl,  to  the  Abbefs  of  Barking,  for  repairing  of  the  fame  Bridges  and  Way.  Thefe  were  the  firft  Stone-Bridges  in  England. 
And  becaufe  they  were  arched  like  a  Bow,  the  Town  of  Stratford  was  afterwards  called  Bow.  Stow' s  Annals,  p.  139.  HaywaidsLifeofHcr.ryl.  p.  305. 
---This  Year  alfo  died  Robert  Earl  of  Mellon  the  King's  Counfellor.     Huntingd.   p.  380. 

(11)   This  is  a  Miltake.      He  lay  ftill  at  Roan Apud  Ruthomagum  fe  continebat.     Malmfb.  p.  160. 

(13)  This  likewife  is  a  miftake.     He  was  rherc  already.  (14)  The  French  loft  a  hundred  and  forty  Horfe.    Ord.Vitalis. 

(15)  The  King  gave  twenty  Marks  to  the  Man  who  brought  it.  His  Horfe  was  alfo  taken,  and  fent  back  to  him  next  da)  by  Henry.  Lewis  was  left 
alcne,  and  loll  himfelf  in  a  Wood,  from  whence  a  Countryman  conveyed  him,  without  knowing  him,  xaAndsly,  where  the  remains  of  his  Army  were 
retired.     Ord.  Vitalis,  p.  885. 

(16)  It  docs  not  appear  that  it  was  any  thing  like  a  Battle,  Lewis  fent  indeed  and  challenred  Henry  to  a  licond  Figl.t,  but  he.  did  net  think  fit  to  accept 
of  the  Challenge.      See  P,  Darnel,  p.  211, 
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tlier,  who  as  one  of  the  Crufade,  was  under  the  Church's 
protection.  This  motion  would,  doubtlefs,  have  been 
approved  by  the  majority,  had  not  the  Pope,  who  was 
unwilling  to  break  with  Henry,  evaded  it,  by  undertaking 
to  exhort  him  himfelf  to  do  juftice  to  his  Brother.  Some 
time  after,  Calixtus  came  to  Gifors,  where  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  the  King,  intimating,  it  was  the  coun- 
cil's delire  that  Robert  mould  be  reltored  to  his  dominions. 
Henry  replied,  He  had  not  taken  Normandy  from  his  Bro- 
ther, but  from  diflblutc  Men  and  Robbers,  that  were  con- 
fuming  the  inheritance  of  his  Anccilors,  given  up  to 
them  by  Robert.  Adding,  he  had  not  proceeded  of  his 
.own  head,  but  by  the  follicitations  of  the  Nobility,  Cler- 
gy, and  People  of  Normandy,  who  earnefrly  befought  him 
to  prevent  the  utter  defolation  of  the  Church.  He  took 
care  to  ftrengthen  thefe  reafons  with  magnificent  prcfents, 
which  wrought  fo  upon  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  his 
attendants,  that  at  their  return,  they  gave  out,  they 
had  never  (ecn  a  more  eloquent  Prince.  Thus  Calixtus, 
relinquishing  the  intcreft  of  the  imprifoned  Duke,  ufed  his 
endeavours  to  procure  a  peace  between  the  two  (1)  Kings, 
in  which  he  fuccecded  the  next  year  (:). 

As  foon  as  the  peace  was  concluded,  Henry,  impatient 
to  return  to  England,  from  whence  he  had  been  long  ab- 
fent  (3),  embarked  at  Barfieur  (4)  with  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  Nobles.  IP  illiam  his  Son,  who  was  then  fixteen 
years  of  age  (5),  took  with  him  in  his  Vefiel,  all  the 
young  Nobility,  to  render  his  paiTage  more  agreeable.  As 
he  failed  laft,  he  had  a  mind  to  overtake  the  King  his  Fa- 
ther, and  promifed  the  Seamen  a  reward  if  his  Ship  ar- 
rived firft.  This  idle  emulation  was  probably  the  caufe 
of  the  misfortune  that  befell  him.  As  the  Pilot,  in  order 
to  get  before  the  King,  kept  too  near  the  fhore  on  the 
coair.  of  England  (0),  the  Ship  touched  upon  a  rock  (7), 
and  fplit.  In  the  fright  caufed  by  this  accident,  the  Sea- 
mens  firft  care  was  to  hoilf.  out  the  Boat,  in  order  to  fave 
the  Prince,  and  indeed,  by  their  diligence  he  was  now 
out  of  danger.  But  as  he  was  making  off,  the  cries  of 
Matilda,  his  natural  Sifter,  prevailed  with  him  to  row 
back  to  take  her  in.  His  approach,  giving  others  oppor- 
tunity to  leap  in,  the  Boat  funk  with  its  load,  without 
any  pofTibility  of  faving  the  Prince.  Of  all  that  ftayed  in 
the  Ship,  there  were  but  very  few  (8)  that  efcaped  by 
fwimming.  From  thefe  the  circumifances  of  this  tragical 
accident  came  to  be  known.  Among  thole  that  periihed 
in  the  waves,  were,  befides  the  Prince,  one  of  his  natural 
Brothers  called  Richard,  Matilda  his  Sifter  Countefs  of 
Perchc,  Lucia  the  King's  Niece,  the-Earl  of  Chcjler,  and 
feveral  Lords,  whole  debauched  lives,  as  is  pretended, 
but  too  jultly  brought  down  this  Judgment  on  their 
heads  (0). 

This  unexpected  accident  made  fuch  impreffion  on  the 
King,  that  he  v/as  never  alter  feen  to  laugh.  However, 
his  extreme  defire  to  repair  his  lofs,  made  him  refolve  to 
marry  Adeliza  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Earl  ot  Louvain.  But 
he  had  not  the  fatislaelion  he  expecled  from  this  marriage, 
{he  never  proving  with  child. 


The  fame  year  the  JP'elJh  made  an  incerfion  into  Che-    1 1  zi. 
J!,  ire,    under    the    conduit  of   Griffin  Prince    of  North-  War *»t 
IVales  (ro).     They  burnt  feveral  Caiiles,  and  committed  p.p. 
fuch  ravages  that  they  drew  the  Englijh  arms  into  their  chr  0/184, 
own  country.     Henry,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  made 
fome  progrefs  at  firft,  but  one  day,   wanting  to  leize  a 
certain  pal's,  he  fell  into  an  ambulh,  where  he  loft  many 
of  his   Men,  and   was  (hot  himfelf  by  an  arrow  on  his 
Breaft-plate.     This  accident,  and  the  fear  of  not  ending 
the  war  fo  fuccelsfully  as   he  expected,  preventing  him 
from  proceeding  any  further,  he  made  a  peace  with  Griffyn. 
However,  he  obliged  him  to  give  hoftages,  and  a  tliou- 
fand  head  of  cattle,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Shortly  after,  death  took  out  of  the  world  Ralph  Arch-    1 1  "• 
bidiop  of  Canterbury  (n).     This  Prelate  was  of  an  un- 
blameable  life,  but  fo  great  a  Stickler  for  the  prerogatives 
of  his  Sec,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  leaft  infringement, 
even  in  things  of  the  fmalleft  confequence.     Por  inftance,  Eadmcr. 
on  the  folemn  fcftivals,  when  the  King  was  wont  to  wear  Iir"mi1ton* 
his  crown,  he  would  not  fuffer  him  to  put  it  on  himfelf, 
pretending  that  office  belonged,  on  all  occafions,  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     The  metropolitica!  See  con- 
tinued vacant  till  the  next  year,  when  Corbet  (iz),  Ab-  Sa*.  Ann. 
hot  of  St.  Bcnnct's,  was  eledted  by  a  Synod  held  at  Win- 
chejlir  for  that  purpofe  (1 '). 

Henry  imagined  by  the  peace  with  the  King  of  France,    1  rzj. 

he  had  removed  all  occafions  of  war  beyond  Sea,  and  that  Henij  ;><- 

none  would  dare  for  the  future  to  dilpute  with  him  the  vn'"f *f*' 

pofleffion  of  Normandy.     Nevertheless,  Robert  de  Mcllcr.t,    . 

Lord  of  Pont-Audcmcr  created  him  frclh  troubles,  which  S.  Dunelm. 

obliged  him  to  pal's  once  more  into  that  duchy  (14).    This  5?!  ;,..  , 
T11  •  i-        •  1      1         r  ,  OH.  Vital. 

Lord,   who  was  in  great  credit  with  the  Normans,  and 

fecretly  countenanced  by  the  King  of  France,  undertook  to 
reitore  William  Crito  to  his  dominions.     This  project  was 
in  fuch  forward  nefs,  that  the  country  was  going  to  revolt, 
if  the  King  had  not  fpeedily  repaired  thither  (15).     On 
his  arrival,  he  laid  fiege  to  Pont-Audemcr,  and  took  it.  M- Wcft' 
After  which,  he  added  fome  works  to  the  caftles  of  Caen,    ' '  24- 
Roan,  and  Arqucs,  and  reinforced  the  garrifons.     Thel'e  ^h,.,,, 
precautions  put  a  flop  to  the  Normans,  who  did  not  think  taken- 
thcmfelves  able  to  execute  their  defigns.     However,  Ro- 
bert de  Mellent,  and  the  Earl  of  Montfcrt  his  aflociate, 
kept  the  Field  with  fome  troops.     But  being  drawn  into 
an  ambufh,  they  were  both  taken  prifoners,  and  the  rcit 
remained  quiet. 

Whilft  the  King  was  in  Normandy,  Cardinal  John  de    '  12c. 
Crcma,  the  Pope's  Legate,  came  into  Enrland.    The  de-  V r  p'l " ' 

r  A-  •  1  1  ,  •  r    l     Legate  ar- 

lign  of  his  coming  was  to  compleat  the  reformation  01  the  ,,.",,  ;„ 
pretended  great  abufe  of  the  Clergy's  marrying,    which  England. 
they  ftill  did,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  to  the  Sax'  An"- 

T'L  T  •  1  •     t  "At    !'gQ' 

contrary.      1  he  Legate  was  received   with  great  pomp,  -,-,  p 
though  the  people  were  little  pleafcd  with  it,  not  being  Sm  > 
ufed  to  fee  Legates  exercifing  their  authority  in  the  king- '",  ''"■*" 
dom.     A  Synod  being  convened  by  the  Legate  at  London,  $.'  bundm, 
he  caufed  feveral  rigorous  Canons  to  be  palled  againft  fuch 
Ecclefiafticks,   as   perfifted  in  keeping  their  wives  (16). 
Thefe  Canons  however  were  not  capable  to  ftop  this  pre- 


(1)  The  Articles  of  which  were,  i.  That  all  Caftles  and  ftrong  Holds  taken  in  the  late  War  mould  be  mutually  reftorcd,  and  the  Prifoners  on  both 
/ides  let  at  liberty  without  ranfoni.  2.  That  Henry  fhould  do  Homage  for  Normandy.  But  Henry  thinking  it  a  diminution  of  his  Royal  Dignity  to  do 
this  Homage  in  Perfon,  he  made  his  Son  William  do  it ;  who  then  received  the  Inveftiture  of  that  Duchy  from  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France  j  and  all 
the  great  Men  of  Norm.mdy  fwore  Fealty  to  him.  Ord.  Vital.  See  Tyrrel,  p.  165.  P.  Daniel,  p.  212.  S*  Dunelm.  p.  24.2.  Brcmpt.  p.  1012.  Maltrjb. 
p.  165 Prince  William  went,  in  the  Year  1 1 19,  in  May,  to  his  Father  in  Normandy,  and  there  married,  in  June  the  fame  Year,  Matilda,  daugh- 
ter of  Fulk  Earl  of  Anjcu  ;  the  Marriage  was  folemnized  at  Lijieux  in  Burgundy.  Sax.  Ann.  Mahvjb.  p.  165.  Sandford,  p.  29.  Ord,  Vital.  Sec 
Tyrrel,   p.  157. 

(2)  Father  Daniel  fays,  the  Pope  threatned  Henry  to  excommunicate  him,  and  did  fo.  But  the  Englijh  Hiftorians  fpeak  in  a  different  manner  of  this 
Interview.     Rapin.  (3)  Almoft  five  years;  namely,  ever  fince  after  Eajler,  in  1116. 

(4)  On  the  26th  of  November.    Ord.  Vital.    The  25th  fays  Malmjh. 

(5)  He  muft  have  been  near  Eighteen,  fince  he  was  born  in  1 102.     Sandford,  p.  28.    S.  Dunelm.  p.  24.2.     Hoveden,  p.  476. 

(6)  It  was  in  or  near  the  Harbour  of  B arjleur.     Chr.  T.Wikes,   p.  26.     Ord.  Vitalis.  (7)   Called  Cbaterafe.    Hweden,  p.  476. 

(8)  All  the  Hiftorians  agree  there  was  but  one  efcaped,  and  that  a  Butcher.  Malmjh.  p.  165.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  142.  Eadmc,  p.  135.  Brcmpt. 
p.  10 1 2. 

(9)  There  pcrifhed  in  this  Shipwrecks  hundred  and  forty  Officers  and  Soldiers,  fifty  Sailors,  with  the  Officers  belonging  to  the  Ship;  many  of  the 
Nobility  of  both  Sexes,  c3*t-.  about  three  hundred  in  all.  Moft  of  them  were  drunk.  See  S.  Dunelm.  p.  242.  Ord.  Vitah:.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a 
juft  Judgment  by  our  Hiftorians,  for  their  being  polluted  with  the  Sin  of  Sodomy.  The  lofs  of  this  young  Prince  was  not  very  unhappy  for  the  EngJiJb 
Nation,  it  that  be  true  which  Brompton  relates  from  Malmjhury,  (though  we  can't  find  it  in  his  Hiftory)  that  he  had  fuch  an  Avcrficn  to  the  Englifh,  that 
he  threatned,  >f  ever  be  came  to  be  King,  be ivould  make  than  draiv  tbe  Ploi/gb  like  Oxen.  By  this  fatal  accident,  the  Perfcns,  Honours,  and  Ef.atcs  of  the 
Heirs  of  molt  of  the  great  Men  were  in  Henry's  Power  ;  by  which  means  he  ftrcngthncd  his  Intcreft  in  England  by  marrying  their  Widows,  Daughters, 
and  Sifters,  to  his  Courtiers  and  Officers.      Ord.  Vit.     Brompt.   p.  1012.    Huntingd.    M.Paris. 

(10)  Being  encouraged  thereto  by  the  Death  of  Ricbard  Earl  ot'Cbefter,  drowned  with  Prince  William. 

(11)  He  died  the  twentieth  of  O&ober.     Sax.  Ann.    S.  Dunelm.   p.  246. 

(12J  All  the  Hiftorians  call  him  William  de  Curboil,  cr  Curbuil.  See  Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  3S2.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  247.  And  then  he  was  Prior  of 
Cbicb,  or  St.  Ofitb  in  Ejfex,  not  of  St-  Bennetts.     Herveden,   p.  477.     R.  de  Diceto,  p.  504.     Brcmpt.    p.  1014. 

(13)  At  Gloucejier.  See  Sax.  Ann.  The  fame  year  King  Henry  cut  a  Dike  from  "Torkjcy  to  Lincoln,  between  the  Wither:  and  the  Trent,  feven  Milea 
in  length.  It  is  called  Fefs-Dike.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  243.  Camden.  And  the  fame  year  Ralph  Bifliop  of  Durham  laid  the  Foundations  of  Ntrbam  Caftle, 
upon  the  Tweed.     S.  Dunelm.  ibid. 

(14)  The  firft  that  declared  for  William  Crito  was  Almcric  Earl  of  Mcntfort  and  Eitreux ;  who  was  ioined  Iv  Waleran  ajod  Robert,  the  Sons  of  RSert  Earl 
of  Mellent,  William  de  Romara,  Hugh  de  Montfatt,  Hug  b  of  Neivc a/tie,  ~W ill.  am  hup  ell,  Baldric  de  Br  aye,  ' Pagan  de  Gifors,  &c.  Ord.  Vital.  Sax.  Ann, 
P.  Daniel,  p.  214,  &c.  King  Henry,  finding  that  thel'e  Barons  were  fupported  by  the  King  of  France,  decbrtd  War  againft  him  ;  and  not  long  after  both 
Armies  came  to  an  Engagement  near  the  Village  of'Tenudc,  about  two  or  three  Leagues  from  Rcanp  on  March  26  ;  wherein  the  French  were  round.  Eail 
Waieran,  Hujb  de  Montfort,  and  Hugh  of  Nezvcajlfe,  with  eighty  other  Knights,  were  taken  Prifonors.  Againft  whom  King  Henry  proceeded  with  great 
Severity,  notwithstanding  the  lntercelTion  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  then  at  his  Court.  The  Earl  of  Mellent  was  forced  to  furrenicr  hts  whole 
Inheritance  to  H-nry  to  lave  his  Life  ;  though  he  was  reftortd  to  it  in  1129.  Hugh  of  Neivcafile  was  kept  a  Prifoner  five  Years;  and  Hugh  cf  Mcntfort 
eighteen  at  Gkucejler.  Geoffrey  deTcurnjiile,  Odard  de  Pine,  and  Luke  de  Bane,  had  their  Eyes  put  out.  Thefe  that  fignalized  themfelves  in  this  Battle, 
were,  Eudo  de  Barling,  William  dc  'Fane a rvi lie,  King  Henry's  Chamberlain,  William  de  Grande ourt,  Sec.  Ord.  Vitalis.  Sax.  Ann,  S.  Dune'irr..  p.  250. 
P.  Daniel,  &c. 

(15)  He  fpent  his  Eajler  zt  Winchcfler,  and  from  thence  went  to  P 'or ■tfmoutb,  where  he  remained  all  fVbitfun-'Week,  and  then  palled  into  Norrr.arJ, . 
Sax.  Ann.    S,  Dunelm.  p.  250.    Brompt.  p.  1014. 

(16)  The  Legate  having  feverely  inveighed  againft  the  Priefts  marrying,  alledged,  It  itras  a  horrid  Sin  f.r  a  Priejl  to  rife fron  the  Side  of  a  Harlot,  and 
then  t<j  wake  the  Body  of  Cbnjl ;  yet  the  next  Night,  (having  faid  Mafs  that  very  Da>)  he  himfelf  was  taken  in  Bed  with  a  Wbare.  Huntingdon,  who  «£• 
himfelf  2  Prieft  and  the  Son  of  a  Prieft,  and  living  at  this  very  time,  (after  an  Apolugy  for  making  fo  bold  with  the.  Fathers  of  the  Church,)  is  the  fitft 
(hat  gives  us  this  Story  at  large,  and  concludes,  that  the  Thing  was  too  notorious  to  be  dciitd,  neither  ought  i:  t;  he  copce-sled,  p.  3S2.    See  Brcmpt.  p.  101 -. 
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tended  Licentioufnefs,  though  the  King  ftn£Hy  enjoin'd 
their  obfervance.  But  Henry's  aim  was  not  fo  much  to 
prevent  the  Clergy  from  marrying,  as  to  obtain  of  the 
Pope,  by  this  f'eeming  zeal,  a  power  to  execute  the  de- 
crees of  the  Councils  on  this  article,  as  it  happened  in  the 
year  1 1  29.  When  once  he  was  invefted  with  this  autho- 
rity, he  save  the  Priefts  leave,  without  fcruple,  to  keep 
their  wives,  upon  payment  of  fo  much  money  lor  a  dif- 
penfation  (1). 

The  King  had  now,  for  fix  years,  been  expeflmg  in 
vain  that  God  would  blefs  him  with  children  by  his  ic- 
cond  wife.  When  he  found,  after  fo  long  a  time,  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  obtaining  what  he  defired,  he  was 
quite  out  of  hopes.  However,  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  in 
his  family,  he  rlfolved  to  have  his  daughter  Matilda, 
who  fince  the  Emperor's  death  was  returned  to  England 
(2),  acknowledged  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 
The  advantage  this  Princefs  had,  of  being  defcended  by 
the  Mother's  fide  from  the  antient  Saxon  Kings,  endeared 
her  to  the  Engli/h,  who  were  not  yet  inured  to  the  Nor- 
man  yoke.  On  the  other  hand,  for  want  of  a  Prince  of 
their  own  nation,  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  Normans  to 


took  to  reduce  to  obedience,  by  a  Siege  which  lafted  long      1 128. 

enough   to   give    his   Rival   time    to  come  to   its  relief. 

William  having  intelligence  of  Theodoric's  approach,  went  Brompt. 

to  meet  him,  and  gaining  a  compleat  victory,  returned 

to  carry  on  the  Siege.     The  defeat  of  the  Landgrave  of  Is  fain  at 

Alfatia  would  have  difabled  the  Befieged  to  hold  out  any  '**  ^"£c  cf 

longer,  if  in  one  of  their  rallies  William  had  not  received  s.  Dunelm. 

a  wound  (7),    of  which   he  died  in  a  few  days.     This  Huntingd. 

young  Prince  was  endued  with  courage,  ar.d  feveral  other 

good  qualities.     But,  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  the  Duke 

his  Father  had  drawn  upon  himlelf  by  his  profufenefs,  he 

ran  into  the  contrary  extreme  (8).     This  failing,  joined 

to  fome  a£ts  of  violence  committed  by  him  in  Flanders, 

and  his  immoderate  love  oi  women,  gained  him  the  hatred 

of  the  Flemings,  and  difpofed  them  to  liften  to  the  follici- 

tations  of  the  King  his  Uncle.     The  unlucky  accident  of 

this  Prince's  fudden  death,  and  the  prefence  of  the  Englijh 

army  in  France,  obliged  Lewis  to  defift  from  his  projects, 

and  conclude  a  peace  with  Henry.     From  that  time  to 

the  day  of  his  death,  the  King  had  no  more  quarrels  with 

France.     Neither  do  we  find  in  the  refidue  of  his  reign, 

which  lafted  fix  years  longer,  but  very  few  occurrences 
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place  oil  the  throne  a  grandaughter  of  William  the  Con-     worth  notice,  the  principal  of  which  I  am  going  to  re- 
qucror,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  all  their  poffeffi-     late, 
cms  in  England      The  cafe  (landing  thus,  the  King  was         In  the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  being  like  wife  the  30th    113°. 
in  hopes  to  fucceed  in  his  defign,  and  affembled  all  the     of  the  Century,  Henry  went  over  to  Normandy,  where  he  JJ^nfJ* 
immediate  Vaflals  of  the  crown  (3.).     Among  the  Lords,     fpent  the  bell  part  of  a  year.       His   main  bufinels  was  fm  Pcfe. 
prefentat  this  great  council,  were,  Stephen  Earl  of  Bou-     an  interview  with  Pope  Innocent  II.  whom  at  length  he  Malmfb. 
logne    the  King^s  Nephew,  and  David  King  of  Scotland     owned  for  the  true  Pope,  though  Anacletits  his  rival  was 
U)    on  account  of  the  Fiefs  he  held  in  England  ( 5).     All     mailer    of   Rome.      The    chief  difficulty   of  this  affair, 
the' members  of  the  aflembly  confenting  to  the  King's  pro-     confilled  in  the  Acknowledgment  of  Innocent  by  France, 

and,  in  Henry's  inclining,  tor  that  reafon,  to  Anaclctus. 
But  Innocent  managed  him  fo  artfully,  that  he  was  owned 
by  him  for  Pope,  which  did  not  a  little  turn  to  his  advan- 
tage. 

Henry,  when  he  returned  to  England  (9),  brought  with  """"'  fe' 
him  his  daughter  Matilda,  who   upon  fome  difguft  was  oati  to 
parted  from  the  Earl  her  Husband.      Upon  his  arrival,  he  Matilda. 


(Tembly  confenting  to  the  King's  pro- 
pofal,  David  and  Stephen  were  the  iirlt  that  took  the  oath 
to  Matilda,  in  cafe  the  King  her  father  died  without  iilue 
male. 

This  affair  being  tranfacled  to  the  King's  fatisfaclion, 
he  married  the  Emprefs  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenct,  Son  of 
Fulk  Earl  of  Anjou  (6),  who  had  refigned  his  dominions 
to  his  Son,  in  order  to  go  and  take  poffeflion  of  the 
crown  of  ferufalem,  upon  the  death  of  Baldwin  II.  his 
Father-in-law.      The  King,  in  making  choice  of  Earl 


called  a  General  Aflembly  (10),  where  the  oath  of  fealty  Malmfb. 

it  1         r  ■  11    Huntingd. 

to  the  Emprefs  was  renewed,  alter  which  the  went  back 


Geeffrev  for  his  daughter,  confulted  his  own  intereft  more     to  her  Husband,  who  defired  her  company. 


Ihe  Barons 
•  diflhtis  • 


than  Matilda's  inclination.  This  Princefs,  widow  to  an 
Emperor,  thinking  it  a  difparagement  to  marry  the  Earl 
of  Anjou,  very  unwillingly  gave  her  confent,  and  not 
without  fome  compulfion  from  her  Father.  As  he  was  in 
continual  apprehenlions  that  IVilliam  Crito,  his  Nephew, 
would  take  Normandy  from  him,  he  thought  he  could  not 
do  better  than  fecure  Geoffrey  in  his  intereft,  that  he  might 
be  always  ready  to  affift  that  Duchy  in  cafe  of  attack. 

If  Matilda  fliowed  fome  reluctance  to  comply  with  her 
Father's  will,  the  Englifi)  and  Norman  Barons  feemed  no 
^tttl'b  *' kfs  diffatisfied  with  this  alliance.,  They  imagined,  they 
ought  to  have  been  confulted  in,  an  affair  which  was  to 
give  them  a  King.  Moreover,  fome  had  fecretly  flatter- 
ed themfelyes  with  one  day  mounting  the  throne,  by  mar- 
rying the  Emprefs.  It  was  eafy  therefore  to  forefee,  that 
the  oath  by  which  the  King  meant  to  bind  them,  would 
be  of  little  force  after  his  death.  But  befides  that  he  ima- 
gined none  would  venture  to  break  it,  his  dread  of  the 
King  oi  France  and  IVilliam  Crito,  caufed  him  to  confider 
only  the  prefent  advantage  procured  him  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter. 

He  was  very  juftly  apprchenfive  of  a  League  between 
Lewis  and  William  Crito.  The  King  of  France  no  longer 
concealing  his  defign  of  putting  the  young  Prince  in 
poffeffion  of  his  Father's  dominions,  had  now  invefted 
him  with  the  Earldom  of  Flanders,  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  wage  war  with  the  King  his  Uncle.  To  pre- 
vent his  Enemy's  defigns,  Henry  ufed  two  methods  with 
equal  fuccefs.  The  firft  was,  to  carry  the  war  into 
France.  The  fecond,  to  ingage  the  Flemings  to  rife  a- 
gainft  their  new  Earl,  and  join  with  Thsodoric  of  Alfatia, 
who  pretended  to  Flanders.  Purfuant  to  his  Scheme,  he 
entered  France  with  a  powerful  army,  whilft,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  towns  of  Flanders  openly  declared  a- 
gainft  his  Nephew.     Alojl  was  the  firft  William  under- 
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The  year  1  1  32  was  remarkable  for  the  founding  of  an    1132. 
Epifcopal  See  at  Carlijle,  and  the  burning  great  part  °f  ^.urlUnld* 
London.     As  the  houies  were  moftly  built  of  wood,  this 
City  was  frequently  fubjedt  to  the  like  accidents. 

The  next  year,  a  new  occafion  of  Joy  blotted  out  the    1 133. 
remembrance  of  this  misfortune.     Matilda  was  brought  Birth  of 
to  bed  of  a  Prince,  named  Henry  after  his  Grandfather.  H""r' 
Immediately   after   the  birth    of  this  Prince,    the    King  Huntingd. 
affembled  all  the  great  Men,  and  caufed  them  to  renew  R-  Diet:  . 
the    oath    of   the    fucceffion,    in    which    the    new-born  M'  yf  |J'_ 
Prince  was  included.     This  was  the  third  time  he  made 
them  take  this  oath,  which  however  was  never  the  bet- 
ter obferved.       Matilda    had   two  Sons  more,    namely, 
Geoffrey  and  U  iiliam,  of  whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  hereafter. 

Towards    the  latter  end  of  the  Summer,    the  King  Henry  gees 
went  over    for    the    Iaft  time  to  Normandy.     The  day"""*1"" 
he  embarked,  there  was  an  eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  and  two  jv!3imli,. 
days  after  a  great  Earthquake,  Flames  of  fire  iffuing  out  Sax.  Ann. 
of  the  clifts  of  the  Earth  with  great  violence.      eSome 
will    have    thefe  accidents  to  be  prefages  of   the  King's 
death,    which   however  did    not    happen  till    two  years 
after.      Robert  his  eldeft  Brother  died  before  him  at  the  Robert  hi 
Caftle  of  Cardiff,    where  he  had  been  prifoner  twenty- *£*%*"' 
fix  years  (11).     He  was  a  Prince  of  great  courage,  and  jj!  Paris." 
for  fome  time,   of  great  reputation.      His  eafy,  carelels 
and  profufe  temper,  made   him  lofe   twice  the  opportu- 
nity  of  acquiring  the  crown  of  England,  which  he  had 
a  better  claim  to,    and    perhaps  was  more  deferving  of 
than  his  Brothers.     He  was  firnamed  Coitrte-hofe,  either 
for  wearing    his    Breeches    very  fliort,    or    becaufc   his  Malmfb. 
Legs  were  not  long  enough  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of 
his  body  (12).     Some  give  him  the  Sirname  oi  Courteous, 
miftaking    the  meaning  of   the  Word  Courte-hofe,    and 
becaufe  that  name  was  fuitable  to  his  generous  temper. 


(1)  In  112.6,  September  11,  King  Henry  returned  to  England  from  Normandy,  having  been  there  ever  fince  U'L, itfimide,  1123.  See  Sax.  dm-  S.  Du- 
nelm.  p.  254.      Brompt.   p.  1015.      Huntingdon,   p.  3S3. 

(2)  After  her  Hufband's  death  in  1 12^  fhe  came  to  the  King  her  Father  in  Normandy  ;  and  in  1 126,  came  over  to  England  along  with  him.  Brompt. 
p.  1015.    Sax.  Ann.  Malmjb.   p.  17'.     S.  Dunelm.  p.  251. 

(3)  The  Archbifhops,  Bifhupi,  Abbots,  Earls  and  Thanes.     Sex.  Ann. 

(4)  Ke  came  to  England  in  1  126,  after  Miebaclnafs,  and  fpent  a  whole  Year  here.     Sax.  Ann. 

(5)  Namely,  Huntingdonjhire,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland. 

(6)  Hcfcnther,  niXetWhitfmtide,  to  Normandy,  where  fhe  was  attended  by  Robert  Earl  of  Gloutejler,  and  Biian,  Son  of  Alan  Fergcant  Earl  of  Ricb- 
mond,  with  Orders  that  the  Marriage  Ceremony  fhould  be  performed  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Rcan.  Henry  himfclf  went  over  into  Normandy,  Auguft  20. 
to  fee  the  Marriage  concluded.  Sax.  Ann.  Malmjb.  p.  175.  Huntingdon,  p.  3S3.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  255.  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Anjon,  was  but  fifteen  years 
old.     P.  Daniel,  p.  223. 

(7)  Taking  hold  of  a  Man's  Lance,  he  was  wounded  in  the  Ball  of  the  Thumb  ;  which  turning  to  a  Cjngrcne,  he  died  five  days  after  in  St.  Bert.n  s 
Monaftcry,  on  Julyzj.     Sax.  Ann.  S.  Dunelm.  p.255.    P.  Daniel,  p.  225.     Set  his  Tomband  Epitefh  HiSandford,  p.  17. 

(8)  Upon  which  account  he  is,  in  the  Bclgick  Hiftories,  firnamed  Mtjer.     Tyrrel,  p.  172. 

(9)  About  the  beginning  of  July,  inlI3i.     S.  Dunelm.   p.  256.     Sax.  Ann.    Malmjb.   p.  177- 

(10)  At  Northampton.    Huntingdon,  p.  384.      Malmjb.   p.  177. 

(11)  It  was  about  twenty-feven,  namely,  from  1 107  to  1 134,  February  10.     Old,  Vitalil.    Jf.  Gtmiticen, 

(12)  Malm/bury  fays  he,  was  (0  named,  becaufe  he  was  fmall  of  Stature,  p.  r-3. 

He 
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1 1  3  3.    He  was  buried  at  Gloucejier  in  (he  Choir  of  the  Cathedral, 

where  his  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen  ( i ). 
.,.,  The  death  of  Robert  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of 

Tic  Death  <f  the  King  his  Brother.  About  the  latter  end  of  ytugtt/l, 
Henry-  1 135-  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  illncfs,  which  carried 
him  off  in  (even  days.  It  is  (aid,  he  was  the  occafion  of 
it  himfelf,  by  eating  to  excels  of  fome  Lampreys,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  He  was  then  at  the  Caftle 
of  Lyon  near  Roan,  a  place  he  much  delighted  in.  When 
he  found  he  was  near  his  end,  he  fciit  for  the  Earl  of 
Gloccjicr  his  natural  Son,  and  earneftly  recommended  to 
him  the  concerns  of  the  Emprcfs  his  daughter,  without 
mentioning  the  Earl  of  Anjou  his  Son-in-law,  with  whom 
Ord.  Vital,  he  was  difpleafed.  After  this,  he  made  his  Will,  leaving 
to  his  domefticks  above  fixty  thoidand  Pounds  Sterling. 
He  ordered  his  debts  to  be  punctually  paid,  and  all  arrears 
due  to  him  to  be  remitted.  He  died  on  the  fecond  of 
December  (2),  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fixth  of  his  reign.  His  Body  was  cut  in  pieces  in 
order  to  be  embalmed  (3),  after  the  rude  manner  of  thofe 
days,  becaufc  he  was  to  be  buried  in  England,  in  the  Ab- 
bey of  Readimg  (4). 

We  find  in  this  Prince  a  great  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  qualities.  He  was  very  couragious,  and  of  a  great 
capacity,  both  in  military  and  civil  affairs.  His  pru- 
dence in  the  administration  of  his  government  appeared 
chiefly  in  that  during  his  frequent  voyages  to  Normandy, 
there  was  never  any  infurrefftion  in  England,  though 
the  kingdom  did  not  want  Male-contents.  He  was  ex- 
ceeding regular  in  his  diet.  Never  was  he  known  to  be 
guilty  of  any  excels  in  eating  or  drinking,  except  that 
which  coft  him  his  Life.  He  was  inexorable  to  all 
Malefactors,  being  perfuaded,  feverity  was  abfolutely  ne- 
cellary  to  curb  the  Licentioufnefs  introduced  in  the  late 
reign.  His  education  Was  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Wil- 
liam Ri/fus :  Whereas  this  Iaft  had  no  learning  at  all, 
Henry  was  brought  up  to  Letters,  and  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  his  Studies.  Hence  he  acquired  the  iirname  of 
Beau-Clcre,  that  is,  the  Scholar,  for  in  thofe  days  none 
but  Ecclefiafticks  troubled  thcmfelves  about  Books,  and 
Princes  leaft  of  all  others.     He  retained  all  his  life  long 
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a  relifti  for  the  Sciences,  imbibed  in  his  youth.  He  had  m  35. 
eVen  built  a  Palace  at  Oxford,  where  he  often  retired  to 
divert  himfelf  with  the  converfation  of  the  Learned. 
His  handfomc  Face,  his  fwect  and  ferine  Looks,  his  free 
and  open  Countenance,  his  affable  Carriage  and  agreeable 
Converfation,  prepoflefled  at  firft  fight  all  the  World  in 
his  favour.  Thefe  fine  qualitie,  would  have  rendered 
him  an  accornplifhed  Prince,  had  they  not  been  fullied 
with  many  faults,  among  which,  Cruelty,  Avarice,  and 
an  inordinate  love  of  Women,  were  moft  predominant. 
The  firft  appeared  in  the  barbarous  ufage  of  his  elder  Bro- 
ther. The  fecond,  in  his  exorbitant  and  frequent  taxes 
on  the  People.  The  third,  in  the  great  number  of 
Baftards  by  Ccveral  Miftrefies.  I  fliall  not  ftay  to  remark 
here  his  usurpation  of  the  crown  ;  becaufe  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, Robert's  claim  was  not  incontestable,  by  rcafbn  of 
the  diverfity  of  opinions  on  that  lubjecl.  But  for  his  in- 
juflicc  to  his  Brother,  in  depriving  him  of  his  dominions, 
and  detaining  him  prifoner  twenty-fix  years,  i  think  no- 
thing can  be  alledged  to  excufe  it.  In  order  to  repair  in 
fome  meafure  his  mifdemeanours,  he  founded  the  1 
pal  Sees  of  Ely  and  Carlijle,  and  the  Abbies  of  Reading, 
Hyde,  Cbefter,  with  the  Priory  of  Dunftable  (5).  This 
was  the  method  of  atoning  for  offences,  much  in  vogue  in 
thofe  days,  which  being  very  eafy  for  the  Rich  and  Pow- 
erful, was  long  in  ulc  and  is  ftill  pracfifed  to  this  day. 
The  Charter  this  Prince  granted  the  Nation  upon  his 
acceffion  to  the  Crown,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
particulars  of  his  reign,  during  which  England  enjoyed  a 
prodigious  plenty  of  all  things.  For  a  Shilling  might  be 
bought  as  much  corn  as  would  ferve  one  hundred  men  a 
day;  and  for  a  Groat,  which  was  alfo  the  price  of  a 
Sheep,  as  much  hay  and  oats  as  twenty  Horfes  cculd  cat 
in  the  fame  time.  It  is  true  indeed,  Money  was  then 
much  (career  than  at  prcfent. 

Henry  left  only  one  legitimate  daughter,  namely,  the;,. 
Emprefs  Matilda,  and  twelve  natural  Children.  Among 
whom  Robert  Earl  ofGloee/ler  made  the  greatefl  figure  (6), 
as  well  on  account  of  his  perfonal  merit,  as  for  Ins  fteddy 
adherence  to  the  Emprefs  his  Sifter,  as  will  be  fecn  in  the 
following  reign  (7). 

The 


(1)  He  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  Choir,  where,  not  long  after,  was  erected  for  him  a  Tomb  of  Wainfcot  in  the  fenn  of  a  Cheft,  with  his  Image  there- 
on Crofs-legged,  carved  to  the  Life  in  heart  of  Oak.  Upon  the  Panncls  of  the  Cheft  are  pencilled  the  Arms  of  feveral  of  the  Worthies,  and  at  the  foot, 
the  Arms  of  France  and  England  (Quarterly,  which  (how  thefe  El'cutcheons  to  be  painted  fincc  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  Parliament  Soldiers  in 
Char/e:  l's  time  tore  it  to  pieces,  but  the  Parcels  (ready  to  be  burnt)  were  bought  of  the  Soldiers  by  Sir  Humphry  Tracy  of  Staniuay,  and  after  the  Reitera- 
tion, put  together  again,  and  bcautilicd  at  his  own  Charge,  and  defended  with  a  Wire-skrceri.  Sandfcrd.  Huntingdon  fays  he  died  of  Grief  fcr  being  for- 
ced to  wear  a  caft-off  Coat  of  the  King  his  Brother. 

(a)   Rapin  by  miftake  fay;  September.     He  died  about  Midnight  the  firft  of  December,   hew?  Sunday. 

(3j  Gemiaje  of  Canterbury  gives  us  the  barbarous  manner  of  embalming  the  Ring's  Body.  They  cut  great  Gafhes  in  his  Flcfh  with  Knives,  and  then 
powdering  it  well  with  Salt,  wrapped  it  up  in  tanned  Ox-hides  to  avoid  the  Stench,  which  was  lo  infectious,  that  a  Man  who  was  hired  to  <>pen  bis  Head' 
died  prefently  after. 

(4/  Though  there  is  no  mention  of  this  King's  Monument,  the  Monks  of  Reading  are  thought  to  erect  a  Tomb  anfwcrable  to  the  Dignity  of  their  Foun- 
Jer.  Upon  the  Supprellion  of  the  Abbies;,  his  Bones  are  laid  to  be  thrown  out  to  make  rum  for  a  Stable  of  Horfes.  The  Monaircr)  is  now  a  Dwelling- 
hcufe.      Sand/ord. 

(5)  Among  his  other  Buildings  was  a  magnificent  Palace  at  WoodJIock,  to  which  he  adjoined  a  large  Park,  inclcs'd  with  a  SBrme-Wali,  which  is  affirm- 
ed to  be  the  firft  Park  in  England.  Though  there  were  afterwards  to  great  a  Number,  that  there  were  computed  more  in  this  Kingdom,  than  in  all  the 
Chriftian  World   befides. 

(6)  The  reft  of  his  natural  Children  were;  II.  Richard  by  the  Widow  of  An/nil  a  Nobleman  in  Oxfrdfliire.  He  was  drowned"  with  Prince  71':!:.  .. 
III.  Reynald  cie.  tad  Ear!  of  Ccrrtivalin  the  cth  of  Stephen,  by  Sibil  Daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Corbet  of  Akejler  in  Warwichjhirc.  IV.  Robert  by  Editba, 
Daughter  of  a  northern  Gentleman."  V-  Gilbert,  mentioned  without  any  particulars  by  W.  Ceraet.  Vi.  William  de  Tracy,  fo  named  li^m  a  Town  in 
Normandy.  VII.  llemy,  by  Nefta  Daughter  of  Rca  af  Tudor,  Prince  of  South-Wales.  [Wife  afterwards  of"  Gerald  of  Wi  djbr,  C  nftablc  of.  Pi 
Caftle,  and  Anceftor  of  the  Earls  ot  Kildare  in  Ireland.)  He  was  bcrn  and  bred,  and  lived  and  married  in  Wales,  having  two  Sons  Metier  and  Robe,  t. 
He  loft  his  Life  in  the  Conflicl  betwixt  Magnus  Son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  and  Httgl  Montgomery  Ear]  1 1  Sbrc&JBury,  1 19-.  VIII.  Maud,  Wife  of 
Rotro  Earl  of  Perth.  She  was  drowned  v^ith.  Prince  William.  IX.  Another  Maud  married  to  Conan  the  Grcjs,  Earl  oiE;c-r  ie.  X.  J:.....n  married 
to  Eujlace  de  Facie,  natural  Son  of  William  de  Brctevil,  eldeft  Son  and  Heir  of  William,  and  elder  Brother  of  Roger  fearl  of  Here)  rd  in  England.  XI.  Con- 
fiance  Wife  of  Rojcelin,   Vifcount  Bcaum   it  (a  Townoi  Maine  in  France)   and  by  him  Mother  of  Richard  Vifcount  Beaumont,  Father  ot  Ermengttard  f, 

of William  Kin-  of Scotland,  and  of  Confiance  de  Teen,  to  whom  King  j  ohn  confirmed  the  Eftate  of  her  Grandmother  Confiance.     XII.  EltoAbetb,  Kr,   - 
zabcth  Sifter  ofWa/eran  Earl  of  Mellent.  married  to  Alexander  King  of  Scots.     Thefe,  with  two  other  namelcfs  Dan -liters,  arc  mentioned  byGei 
fit,  1.8.  029. 

(7)  I-  The-  Places  at  which  Henry  I.  is  recorded  to  have  he'd  his  Court,  are  as  foil  ws.     In  ::co,  at  Cbriftmajs,  nt  Weftminfter.     In  not,  at  Eajier,  at 
Wincbefter;  and  at  Chriflmaji,  at  Weftminfter.    (Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.-o.yji.  S   Dunelm.  p- 22G.)     In  I  102,  at  Either,  at  Wi     be   ■  ,  a..:.'.     ..-.     ,     .  .- 
Wejlminjler,  or  London  ;  and  at  Chri/lmajs,  it  We/lminfler.    (Sax.  Ann.    S.  Dunelm.  p.  21-.  J    In  r  103,  at  Eajier,  at  Wincbefter.   (Sax.  Ann.   S.  ! 
0.  22S.  I  al  Cbriftmajs,  at  Weftminfter.     In  1104,  at  Ea/ler,  at  Winchefter ;  at  Whitfuntide,  at  Weftminfter;  and  at  (  Windjor.    (Sax.  Ann.  S. 

Dunelm.  p.  228,129.;    In  U05,  at  Cbriftmafs,  at  Weftminfter.  (Sax.  Ann.)   In  1 106,  at  Eajier,  at  Bath  ;  and  at  I!  tit  t  Salijbury.  ( Sax.  Ann.) 

In  1 107,  at  Eajier,  at  Windjor;  at  Wbitfuntide,  at  Wejlminjler;  in  the  beginning  ot  Auguft,  at  the  fame  place  again.  .  Ann.  Eadmer,  p.  9c,  91. 

Dicero,  p.  500.  S.  Dunelm,  p.  230.;  as  alio  at  Chrijlmajs.  (Sax.  Ann.)  In  1 10S,  at  Eajier,  at  Winchejler ;  and  at  Wbitfuntide;  at  Weftminfter.  Sax.  Ann.) 
In  HOCf,SLtWbitJuntide,s.t  Weftminfter.  ( Sax.  Ann.  Brompt.  p,  1003.  Eadmer,  p.  102.^)  and  at  Chri/lmajs,  at  Wejlminjler.  (Sax.  Ann.  Eadmer,  p.  105.) 
In  IIIO,  at  Eajier,  at  Marlborough;  and  at  Whitjuntidi,  at  Keto  Windjor,  which  he  built.  (  Hnnringd.  p.  379.  Brompt.  p.  1004. )  In  1 1 13,  September  16, 
at  Wejlminjler.  (Eadmer,  p.  114.,)  and  at  Chrijlmajs,  at  Windjor.  (Sax.  Ann.)  In  1 1 1 5,  at  Chrijlmajs,  at  St.  Albans.  ( Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  ^Zc.)  In 
irr6,  at  Eajier,  at  Odiham  in  Hampjbire.  (Sax.  Ann.)  In  1 1  iS,  at  London.  (Eadmer,  p.  1  iS.,1  In  1  lao,  at  Chrijhnafi,  at  Brampton.  (Sax.  Ann.  Hun- 
tingd. p  381.,;  In  U2I,  in  Epiphany,  at  London.  (Eadmer,  p.  136. J  at  Eajier,  at  Berkley;  at  Whitfuntide,  at  Weftminfter.  (Sax.  Ann.  Huntingd.  p.  3S1.) 
and  at  Cbriftmajs,  at  Norwich.  [Sax.  Ann.)  In  1 122,  at  Eajier,  at  Northampton;  at  Whitfuntide,  at  Windjor.  (Sax.  Ann.  Homed,  p.  477.  Hmnttngd.  v. 
382.  Brompt.  p.  1014.)  and  at  Chrijlmajs,  at  Dunjlable.  (Sax.  Ann.)  In  r  123,  at  Wcodjioci,  (Sax.  Ann.)  at  Berthamftcd.  ( Huntingd.  p.  382.  Honied. 
p.  477. J  at  Candlcmajs,  at  Gloucejier.  (Sax.  Ann.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  247.^  In  1:24,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  at  Hunc-.t at  LeiceflerJhire.  '  Sax.  .In;.) 
In  1126,  at  Cbriftmajs,  at  Windjor.  (Sax.  Ann.  S.  Dunelm.  p.  254.)  In  1127,  at  London,  in  May.  (Huntingd.  p.  3S3.  Homed,  p.  47S.,)  In  1129,  at 
Chrijlmajs,  at  Worcejler.  ( Huntingd.  p.  384.)  In  I  t3o.  at  Eajier,  at  Wecdfcock  ;  and  in  May,  at  Canterbury.  (Huntingd.  ibid.  J  Inli3i,at.' 
September  S  ;  and  at  Chrijlmajs,  at  Dunjtable.   (Huntingd.  p.  3S4,  38 5. )    In  n 32,  at  Eajter,  at  Woodftock  ;  and  a::  ,  .  x  London;  at  Cbriftm  •';,  at 

Windjor.    (Hunt.  p.  3S5.J     In  r  1 33,  at  London,  in  Lent ;  at  Eajter,  at  Oxford ;  and>n  May,  at  Winchefter.    (Huntingd.  p.  3S5.  Brompt.) 

II.  The  moft  memorable  Occurrences  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rapin,  are  thefe.  In  the  Year  1 1 12,  there  was  a  Plague  in  England.  (Sax.  Ann.)  And  in 
1113,  Worcejler  was  burnt  to  the  Ground,  in  June.  (S.  Dunelm.  p.  256.  Brompt.  p.  JC05.J  In  1 1 14,  October  10,  the  Water  was  fo  low  in  the  Thames, 
for  near  twenty-four  Hours,  that  People  could  not  only  ride  through  between  the  Bridge  and  the  Tower,  but  great  Numbers  cl  Men  and  Boys  even  palled 
it  there  on  foot,  the  VVater  hardly  reaching  up  to  their  Knees.  It  was  the  fame  in  the  Medncay,  at  }"-■  •-  all ,  and  other  Places.  ( Sax.  Am.  Eadmer, 
p.  III.  6".  Dunelm.  p.  236.  Brompt.  p.  loot;. J  In  I  119,  and  II22,  there  were  two  Earthquakes  in  Gloucejlerjhirc,  Worcejler /hire,  and  Sornet jeljhire,  Sax. 
Ann.)  In  1 122,  King  Henry  ordered  a  Wall  to  be  built  round  Carlijle.  (S.  Dunelm.  p.  246. )  In  1 123,  May  19,  the  City  ct  Lincoln  was  aln.v  .  1 
burnt  down.  (Sax. Ann.)  Inii.24,  there  was  fo  great  a  Dearth  in  England,  that  a  Horfe-loaJ  of  Wheat  was  fold  fcr  Six  Shillings.  ( Sax.  Ann.  Hun- 
tingd. p.  3S2.J     In  1131,  January  11,  there  was  a  remarkable  Aurora  Borcalis.  ( Sax.  Ann.  Malmjh.p.  1-- .) 

HI.  The  manner  of  paying  in  and  computing  the  King's  Money  being  fhown  in  the  Ne  re  at  the  End  of  Will. am  Rufus's  reign,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  (how 
here  how  the  royal  Revenue  was  levied  and  the  manner  of  iiluing  it.  Firft,  as  to  the  laying,  the  Perl'on  principally  i'ntrufttd,  was  the  SI  '"of  each  Coun- 
ty, who  in  thofe  Days  was  an  Officer  of  great  Authority-  However,  there  were  feveral  other  ftated  Collectors  *nd'Acccmptants,  namely,  The  EjciA- 
tors,  the  Farmers,  (or  Cujhdcs  of  fuch  Towns  and  Burghs  as  were  not  within  the  Sheriff's  receipt)  the  CuJIodes  Cambii,  or  Cuftomers,  the  Keepers  of  theW»rd^ 
robe,  and  in  general,  all  Perfons  who  held  Baily wicks  from  the  King,  or  received  any  of  his  Treafure  or  Revenue  by  Impreft,  orotherwifc,  were  obliged  to 
render  an  account  thereof,  and  in  fucceeding  times  the  Collector,  of 'callages,  Dijmes,  Qitinzimes,  Sec.  But  inttfe  thefe  Officers  cculd  not  enforce  the  King's 
Debtors  to  make  payment,  the  Sheriff  was  armed  with  fufticient  Power  to  do  it.  The  moft  antient  Prcccfs  mada  ufe  of  was  the  Summons  of  the  Excbc- 
fuer,  which  ifiucd  twice  a  Year  into  all  the  Counties  of  England,  and  was  returnable  againft  the  Times  of  holaini.  the  Dm  Sctccarid,  namely,  the  Scac- 
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4.  The  Reign  of  King  STEPHEN. 


Henry's  pre 
e&utians  in- 
cffe&uaL 


Fdlft  Mea- 
sures of  the 
Nerman 
Kings. 


Stephen, 
Nepbeiu  tJ 
Henry,  af- 
files tu  the 
crewn  in 
his  Ur.cle's 
Life  time. 


Brcmpt. 


HE  NR  T  imagined  he  had  taken  fojuft  mcafurei 
to  fecure  the  fucceffion  to  the  Emprcis  his  daugh- 
ter, that  he  couid  not  believe  they  would  ever 
fail.  The  triple  oath,  by  which  he  had  bound 
the  Lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  feemed  to  him  a  fuffici- 
ent  fence  againft  their  ambition.  At  leaft,  he  could  not 
think,  that^  fuppofing,  fome  one  fhould  irreligioufly  vio- 
late fo  folemn  engagements,  the  reft  would  be  willing  to 
favour  his  defigns.  And  yet,  this  tie,  which  appeared  fo 
ftrong,  could  not  hinder  thofe  whom  he  lcaft  miftrufted, 
from  contriving  even  before  his  death,  how  to  render  all 
his  precautions  ineffectual.  We  may  have  obferved,  in 
the  three  foregoing  reigns,  with  what  partiality  riches, 
honours,  and  places,  were  beftowed  upon  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly upon  thofe  that  had  any  relation  to  the  Royal 
Family.  Thefe  three  laft  Kings,  by  excluding  the  En- 
glifii  from  their  favours  in  order  to  lavifh  thorn  on  the 
Normans,  were  in  hopes,  by  that  means,  to  fecure  the 
Crown  in  their  family.  But  on  the  contrary,  by  heap- 
ing eftates  and  honours  on  their  relations,  inftead  of  gain- 
ing their  children  friends,  they  created  them  rivals.  By 
ftrengthening  the  foreigners  againft  the  Engli/h,  they  un- 
adviledly  cherifhed  the  ambition  of  the  former,  and  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  latter  to  fupport  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, when  moft  in  need  of  Protection. 

Among  thofe  that  fhared  the  late  King's  favours, 
Stephen  Earl  of  Boulogne  his  nephew,  was  the  moft  con- 
fiderablc.  Adela  his  mother,  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  brought  the  Earl  of  Blois  her  husband  four 
Sons,  of  whom  Theobald,  the  fecond,  fucceeded  his  fa- 
ther, tlig  eldcft  being  incapacitated  by  fome  natural  de- 
fects. Stephen,  the  third  Son,  was  fent  into  England  to 
the  King  his  Uncle.  Henry  the  youngeft,  was  a  Monk 
in  the  Monaftery  of  Clugni.  Stephens  noble  qualities  foon 
f  lined  him  the  efteem  and  affection  of  the  King,  who 
took  a  pleafure  in  making  him  rich  and  powerful.  Be- 
fides  he  politickly  thought  he  could  do  no  better  than  ena- 
ble his  Nephews  to  fupport  his  family.  With  this  view, 
he  conferred  on  Stephen  the  lands  taken  from  the  Earl  of 
Mortaign,  and  fending  for  Henry  from  the  monaftery  of 
Clugni,  made  him  Abbot  of  Glaffenbury,  and,  fome  time 
after,  Bifhop  of  Winchcfter.  The  King's  favour  gaining 
the  two  Brothers  great  credit  and  intereft  in  England, 
they  formed  fo  ftrong  a  party,  that  they  thought  them- 
felves  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  difafter  befallen  the 
Royal  Family,  in  the  death  of  Prince  William.  It  is 
true,  when  the  late  King  was  defirous  to  fecure  the  crown 
to  Matilda,  Stephen  was  the  firft  that  fwore  to  that  Prin- 
cefs.  But,  befides  that  he  could  not  be  excufed,  it  was 
not  yet  time  to  difcover  his  defigns.  Perhaps  too  he  ho- 
ped the  King  out  of  affection  might  give  him  his  daugh- 
ter. However  this  be,  his  hopes,  if  he  had  entertained 
any,  vanifhing  with  Matilda's  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 


Anjou,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  accomplifhing  of  his  >  >  3S« 
project.  By  means  of  fecret  emiffaries,  he  fomented  the 
difcontent  caufed  by  this  marriage  among  the  nobility, 
and  made  fure  beforehand  of  the  affiftance  of  thofe,  who 
were  beft  able  to  place  him  on  the  throne  after  the  King's 
death.  He  acted  however  with  fo  much  caution,  that  his 
Uncle  never  once  fufpected  his  intentions.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  little  before  his  death,  he  gave  him  a  frefl]  mark 
of  his  affection,  by  marrying  him  to  Matilda,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  by  which  he  became 
more  powerful  and  in  greater  credit  than  ever. 

As  the  King's  laft  ficknefs  appeared  at  firft  very  dange-  Trcfrjlrijt 
rous,  Stephen,  who  attended  him  into  Normandy,  fentfo^fj,/ 
fpeedy  notice  to  the  Biihop  of  ll'inehejler  his  Brother,  that  Salisbury. 
he  might  renew  his  intrigues  to  procure  him  the  crown.  Brompt. 
This  Prelate  had  now  gained  to  his  intereft  the  Arch-  Hun™ng',j. 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  and  Roger  Bifhop  of  Salisbury,  who 
had  both  a  great  influence  on  the  Clergy.  The  laft  was 
the  wealthieft  fubject  in  England,  having  had  opportunity 
to  amafs  vaft  riches  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  ecclefi- 
aftical  and  civil,  which  the  late  King  had  entirely  entrufted 
him  with.  The  occafion  of  his  rife  was  femething  parti- 
cular. Whilft  he  was  only  a  Parifh-Prieft  in  Ncrmandy, 
Henry,  who  had  then  no  profpect  of  mounting  the  throne, 
chanced  to  come  into  the  Church,  where  he  was  faying 
mafs.  The  great  csre  wherewith  the  Prieft  performed  the 
fervice,  pleafed  the  King  fo,  that  he  defired  to  have  him  for 
his  chaplain  (i).  Roger  did  not  want  much  intrcaty  to  ac- 
cept of  an  honour  he  fo  little  expected.  Though  he  was 
no  Scholar,  he  was  naturally  of  fo  pliable  a  dilpofltion, 
and  fo  much  a  courtier,  that  he  quickly  gained  the  good 
graces  of  his  patron,  who  loaded  him  with  favours.  As 
foon  as  he  came  to  the  crown,  his  firft  care  was  to  prefer 
his  chaplain,  by  promoting  him  to  the  See  of  Salisbury. 
But  not  flopping  there,  he  committed  to  him  afterwards 
the  management  of  all  important  affairs  in  Church  and 
State,  and  made  him  his  chief  Judiciary.  This  high  poft 
furnifhed  the  Bifhop  with  an  opportunity  of  heaping  up 
immenfe  riches,  which  he  expended  not  lb  much  in  acts 
of  charity,  as  in  building  ftately  Palaces,  and  keeping  as 
fplendid  an  equipage  almoft  as  the  King  himfelf. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  Stephen  to  have  for  him  7*f  c! "U 
three  Prelates,  whofe  intereft  fecured  him  the  fuffrages  of  s^ph^,. 
all  the  Clergy.  This  body  was  then  Co  powerful,  that  the 
Lay-Lords  that  were  not  in  the  plot  did  not  think  them- 
felves  able  to  oppofe  the  defign,  which  they  faw  was  en- 
tirely formed,  of  placing  Stephen  on  the  throne,  fir.ee 
all  the  Bifhops  declared  in  his  favour.  Not  one  at- 
tempted to  fpeak  for  Matilda ;  fo  great  an  influence  had 
the  example  and  authority  of  the  Clergy  over  the 
minds  of  the  Nobles  and  People.  In  the  mean  time, 
Henry  dying  in  Normandy,  Stephen  forthwith  repaired  into 
England   to  back    his  pretenlions  with  his  prefence  (2). 


rium  Pajcha,  or  Exchequer  of Eafter,  and  the  Scaccarium  St.  Michaelis,  or  Exchequer  of  Michaelmas  which  were  the  genera]  Terms  U  r  the  Sheriff's  and 
other  Accomptants  tc  pay  in  their  Fermes  or  Rents,  and  ether  IfTues  of  their  Bailywicks.  This  was  the  ordinary  Procels,  but  upon  urgent  occasions  the 
Kings  fometimes  ifTued  Ipecial  Writs  to  the  Sheriffs  and  others  concerned  in  collecting  the  Revenue,  commanding  them  to  levy  Debt?,  CSV.  with  all  fpecd. 
Secondly,  As  to  the  manner  of  'JJ'uing  the  King's  Money  :  This  was  done  feveral  ways.  Whilft  the  Money  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriffs,  Fer- 
mers  and  others,  it  was  ufual  fertile  King,  his  Chief  Jufticier,  Great  Officers  of  his  Ccurt,  Treafurer  or  Barcns  of  the  Exchequer,  to  order  them  by 
Writ,  to  make  Provifions  and  Payments  out  of  the  Money  in  their  hands.  This  Writ  was  femetimes  called  IVarrantum,  the  Sheriff's  Warrar.t,  for  upon 
producing  it,  he  had  Allowance  made  to  him  de  tanto  upen  his  accompt.  Sometimes  the  King's  Money  was  ifTued  byway  of  Pre/}  cr  Imprtfi,  de  Praftito, 
either  out  of  the  Receipt  of  Exchequer,  the  Wardrobe,  or  other  the  King's  Treafuries-  Imp  reft  fecms  to  have  been  of  the  Nature  of  a  Ccr.aeditum  or  Ac- 
cemmodatum,  and  when  a  Man  had  Money  imprefted  to  him,  he  became  accountable  to  the  Crown  for  the  fame.  In  the  fifth  Year  of  King  Stephen,  an 
Acccmpt  was  rendered  at  the  Exchequer  ot  certain  Moneys  imprefted  to  the  Accomptant,  when  the  Emprefs  came  into  Englar.d.  Mag.  Ret,  5  Steph.  Ac- 
cording to  antient  ufage,  the  King's  Treafure  was  to  be  ifTued  by  virtue  of  a  Writ  or  Mandate  under  the  Great  and  Privy- Seal,  and  directed  femetimes  to 
the  Chief  Jufticier  and  Barons  ot  the  Exchequer,  but  moft  commonly  to  the  Trcafurers  and  Chamberlain  of  the  Receipt,  And  the  Writ  was  founded  upon 
a  Bill  or  Certificate  from  the  Exchequer  or  Wardrobe,  or  other  Matter  of  Record.  But  the  ulual  Writ  for  ifluing  the  King's  Mcney  cut  of  the  Exchequer 
•was  the  Liberate,  (fo  called  from  that  Word  ufed  in  it,)  directed  to  the  Treafurer  and  Chamberlain.  This  Writ  was  of  two  frits:  a  Liberate  for  paying  a 
Sum  hac  vice  only  •  and  a  Liberate  Current  or  Dormant  for  paying  in  Continuance  or  more  than  once.  The  Reader  may  fee  Inftancci  of  thefc  Things  ia 
Madox*&  Hift*  tfthe  Exchequer,  ch.  vi»  X. 


Hi. 


The  Coins  of  Henry  I,  are  of  tlie  fame  fliape  and  fire  with  thofe  of  the  Cmtpienr,  and  inferibed  HE  NR  IC.  REX  ANCL  The  King':,  Full-  Face, 
Sceptre  and  Crofs,  and  an  open  Crcwn  with  three  Flower-de-lis  (which  diitinguiftes  his  Coin  irem  thofe  of  Heny  II,)  cn  cne  Side;  and  the  Rt\er;t,  a 
Crofs  Potent  in  each  Quarter  of  a  large  Crofs,  as  in  the  Figure  annexed. 

(1)  Malmjbury  fays,  he  was  firft  brought  into  Henry's.  Family,  while  Prince,  as  a  Steward ;  and  recommended  to  h\m  as  a  fit  P;rftn  to  manage  h.'j 
Affairs,  p.  184. 

(-}  He  tcok  a  light  Ship  at  Witjsnds,  and  repaired  forthwith  to  Lixdfn,     fiUlmfi.  p.  i-t. 
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Supported  as  lie  wfls,  he  found  no  great  difficulty  to  carry 
the  Prize  from  30  abfent  Princefs,  whofe  capricious  aird 
haughty  Temper  Jiad  already  formed  a  great  prejudice 
againft  her.  If  the  Nobility  had  really  that  attachment 
for  Religion,  which  they  affected  to  (how,  their  repeated 
Oaths  to  Matilda  would  have  been  an  infuperable  obftacle 
to  Stephen's  Election.  But  they  were  then  as  well  skilled,  as 
now,  in  the  Art  of  evading  the  nioft  folemn  Oaths  by  Di- 
ftinctions  and  mental  Refervations,  which  render  the  ufeof 
an  Oath  of  no  effect  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  af- 
firmed, the  Oath  taken  to  Matilda,  was  null  and  void,  as 
being  directly  contrary  to  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Englijh,  who 
had  never  fuffered  a  Woman  to  reign  over  them.  The 
Bifhop  of  Salisbury  maintained,  the  Oath  was  not  binding, 
becaufe  Matilda  was  married  out  of  the  Realm,  without 
the  confent  of  the  Barons,  whofe  Intent,  when  they 
("wore,  was,  not  to  give  thcmfelves  a  King  but  of  the  race 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  fine  to  remove  all  Scruples, 
Hugh  Btgod,  the  late  King's  Steward,  fwore  on  the  Holy 
Evangclifts,  that  Henry  before  he  died  difinherited  Matil- 
da, and  nominated  his  Nephew  Stephen  for  his  Succell'or. 
This  was  fufficient  to  palliate  the  Difloyalty  of  the  Ba- 
rons. On  thefe  weak  grounds  they  rejected  Matilda's 
Right,  which  they  had  thrice  fworn  to  maintain,  and 
crowned  Stephen  the  z6th  of  Deeember  ( 1 ),  twenty-four 
days  after  Henry's  Death.  Thus  this  Princefs  faw  herfelf 
deprived  of  the  Crown,  by  thofc  whom  the  King  her  Fa- 
ther thought  molt  firmly  engaged  to  Hand  by  her.  So 
true  it  is,  that  the  Precautions  fuggefled  by  human  Pru- 
dence are  very  little  to  be  relied  on  (2). 

Stephen  was  then  one  and  thirty  years  old,  and  in  great 
Efteem  with  the  Nobility.  But  his  Age  and  noble  Qua- 
lities were  no  addition  to  his  Right.  His  Title  was  fo 
weak,  that,  to  ingage  the  Barons  to  fupport  it,  he  was 
forced  to  promife  them  more  Privileges  under  his  Govern- 
ment, than  tliey  had  enjoyed  in  the  Reigns  of  the  Norman 
Kings  his  Predeceffors,  and  doubtlefs,  more  than  ever  he 
intended  to  grant.  This  was  the  fole  Motive  of  their 
concurring  fo  heartily  in  his  Election.  They  imagined, 
his  being  indebted  to  them  for  the  Crown,  would  al- 
ways difpofe  him  to  be  grateful.  But  they  could  not 
expect  the  like  from  Matilda,  who,  having  a  clearer 
Title,  would  not  think  herfelf  under  the  fame  Obliga- 
tions. Stephen  therefore,  willing  to  fpare  nothing  for  a 
Crown,  that  might  fo  jultly  be  difputedwith  him,  promi- 
fed  to  reform  whatever  was  amifs  in  the  three  foregoing 
Reigns ;  and  the  Bifhop  of  Wineheflcr  his  Brother,  paffed 
his  Word  for  him.  This  Juncture  was  too  favourable  for 
the  Barons  to  let  it  pafs  without  Improvement.  When 
the  Oath  came  to  be  adminiftrcd  to  the  new  King, 
much  more  was  required  of  him  than  of  his  Predeceffors, 
The  Import  of  the  Oath  was,  "  That  he  would,  with- 
"  in  fuch  a  Time,  fill  the  vacant  Bifhopricks,  and 
"  leave  the  Temporalities  in  the  hands  of  fome  Ecclefiaf- 
"  tick,  who  fhould  take  charge  of  them  till  the  Vacan- 
"  cy  was  filled.  That  he  would  not  feize  the  Woods  of 
**  any  Clerk  or  Layman,  upon  frivolous  Pretences,  as  his 
"  Predeceffors  had  done  ;  but  be  content  with  the  Fo- 
"  refts,  which  belonged  to  the  two  Williams,  and  make 
"  Reftitution  of  fuch  as  Henry  had  ufurped.  Laftly, 
"  that  he  would  abolifh  Dane-gelt,  which  was  infupport- 
"  able  to  the  Nation,  and  being  taken  away  by  KingitV- 
"  ward,  was  reftored  by  the  Norman  Kings. "  The 
Bifhops,  on  their  part,  took  an  Oath  which  was  no 
lefs  uncommon,  for  they  fwore  Allegiance  no  longer 
than  he  fhould  continue  to  maintain  the  Church  .in  her 
Privileges.  The  Lay-Lords  acted  with  the  fame  cau- 
tion, if  we  may  judge  by  the  Oath  of  the  Earl  of  Glo- 
e/ler,  natural  Son  of  the  late  King.  He  fwore  Fealty  to 
the  King,  but  on  condition  he  would  preferve  his  Eftates 
and  Honours  entire,  and  obferve  the  Covenants  made  with 
the  Barons.  Stephen  promifed  to  do  whatever  was  required 
of  him,  and  moreover  to  grant  an  authentick  Charter  for 
the  Security  ol  the  Liberties  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  Church. 

The  Coronation  being  over,  the  new  King  ported  to 
Winchefter,  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  Treafure  of  the  late 
King,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  thoufand  Marks  ( 3 ), 
befides  Plate  and  Jewels.  With  this  Money  he  levied  an 
Army  of  Britons,  Pieards,  Flemings,  and  other  Foreign- 
ers, whofe  Affiftance  he  thought  he  might  want,  not  ha- 


ving yet  any  great   Confidence  in  his  OWfl  Subjects.     At     ii-,,-. 
his  return  (rain.  Winchefter,  he  went  to  meet  the  Corps  Brompt. 
of  the  late  King,   which  was  coming  from  Normandy,  in 
order  to  be  interred  at  Reading,  according  to  his  own  Di 
rcitions. 

Hitherto    Stephen    had    met    with    no   oppolition    (4).      11    '. 
But  he  plainly  iorefaw  it  would  be  othcrwife  hereafter.    It 
was  very  likely  Matilda  and  Geoffrey  her  Husband  would 
not  fail    to    attempt    the    Recovery  of  a   Crown   taken 
from  them.     It  wis  rcquifitc   therefore   to  endeavour  to 
gain  the  Good-will  of  the  People  ;  and  the  molt   proper 
means  to  that  end,   was  to  fhow,   he  really   intended  to 
perform   his  Promifes.      With  this  view,  he  convened  a  He  grain  a 
General  Afiembly  at  Oxford,  where  he  figned  the  pro-  •"?  **«**• 
mifed  Charter;    the  chief  Articles  of  which  are  as  Uj\-'a"r'cr. 
lows:    "  He  acknowledges  his  being  elected   King,    by  Sax.  Ann. 
"  the  Affent  of  the  Clergy  and  People.      He  confin. 
"  all   the  Liberties,    Privileges  and    Immunities  of  the  nron,pt. 
"  Church,    and  contents  that   all    Ecclcfiaftical  Cauies  M- •  ' 
"  and  Perfons  fliall  be  tried  by  the  Clergy.     He  promi-  /•  hl*ulft' 
"  fes,    not   to   meddle  in  any   manner   with    the  Tem- 
"  poralities  of  vacant  Bifhopricks,  or  Eftates  belonging 
«  to  the  Ecclefiafticks.      He  aboliihcs  all  Laws  relating  to 
"   Hunting  and  the  Forcfts  ( 5 ),  enacted   fince  the  Con- 
"  queft.     Laftly,  to  gain  entirely  the  Affection  of  the 
"  Englijh,  he  revives  the  antient  Saxon  Laws.  "     This 
Charter    was  very  advantagious  for  the   People,    had  ir 
been  punctually  obferved.      But,  as  an  Hiftorian  remarks,  MaJmib. 
as  the  Englijh  elected  Stephen  purely  for  their  own   inte-  r-  "H1 
reft,   fo  this  Prince  granted  all   they  required,  rather  to 
amufe  them,  than  to  bind  himfelf  with  thefe  Parchment- 
Chains.     The  Solidity   of  this  Remark  is  vifible  in  the 
Behaviour   of   the  King    a    few     Months    after.      The  7h,  King 
Archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury  becoming  vacant    by   thcf"^"lr 
Death  of  Corbet  (6),  the  King  feized  the  Revenues,   and  ^Vi""'./ 
kept  them  in  his  hands  above  two  Years.     Neither  did  he  Cantcibury. 
reft   there.      As  the  Archbiftiop  died  inteftate,    he  feized  %,an™£\ 
his  Effects,     pretending   it   was  the   Prerogative  of   the  Ufaima,," 
Crown.     It  is  true,  he  only  followed  the  Example  of  the 
three  former  Kings.     But  fuppofing  he  was  poffeffed  of 
that  Right,  he  had  promifed  fo  pofitively  to  give  it  up, 
that  this  Proceeding  could  not  be  confidered  but  as  an  ex- 
prefs  Breach  of  his  Charter  and  Oath. 

The  beginning  of  this  Reign  was  very  peaceable  ;   but  Difeofiiimt 
this  Tranquillity  lafted  not  long.     The  Subjects,  grown  "Trtitita. 
infolent,  fct  too  high  a  value  on  the  Service  they  had  done 
the  King.     There  were  fome  alfo,  who,  being  forced  to 
comply  with  the  Sentiments  of  the  Majority,   were  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to   take    away  the   reproach   the 
Nation  lay  under  for  the  Breach  of  their  Oath.   The  King, 
who  was  not  ignorant  how  matters  ftood,  did  all  he  could 
to  gain   the  People's  Affections,   for  whom  he  forefaw  he 
fhould  foon  have  occafion.     With  this  view  it  was  that  Mdmtb. 
he  conferred  Titles  and  Honours  on  feveral  Perfons,   and 
alienated  abundance  of  the  Crown-Lands,  to  fuch  as  might 
be  ferviceable  to  him.       Mean    time,    this   Bounty    had 
not  the  effect  he  propofed.      Thofe   that  partook  of  his 
Favours,  confidered  them   as   their  due  Reward  ;  whilft 
others     that    were     neglected ,    entertained    a   Jealoufy, 
which   in  the  end  proved  very    fatal    to  him.      But  his  Brcmpt. 
greateft  overlight   was    fuffcring  the    Barons    to  fortify 
their  Caftles  (7),  which  put  it  in  their  Power  to  revolt 
whenever   they   plcafed.       In    a   little   time,    there   were 
above  a   thoufand  fortified  Caftles  in  divers  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  Infolence  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers(S)  Earl  of  De-     1 1 37- 
von/hire,    quickly    made  Stephen    fenfible    of    his   error.  f0^°/°c." 
The  Earl  taking  it  as  an  affront,  that  the  King  fhould  „,/„. 
deny  him  fome  Favour,  openly  declared  he  would  obey  G.  R.  S. 
him  no  longer.     Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  he  fortified  £r£"'r- 
his  Caftle  at  Exeter,  where  he  acted  as  Sovereign,  exer-  HumngJ. 
citing  a  tyrannical  Power  upon  the  Citizens.      This  Re-  lrf"rJl'"f} 
volt  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  Weljh  at   the  fame 
time   made  an  Irruption  into  the   Frontiers,   and  carried 
away   a  great   Booty.       The    King,   judging  Baldwin's 
Affair  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  Inroads  of  the 
Weljh,  went  and"  laid  Siege  to  Exeter,  which  took  him  up 
a  confiderable  time.     At  length  becoming  matter  of  the  Tit  Earl 
Place,  he  purfued  the  Rebel    to  the  Ijle  of  Wight,    and  \:'f.f 
compelling    him  to   fly  from   thence,    banifhed  him  the  Brompt. 
Realm  (9),  but  pardoned  all  the  other  Offenders.     This  Howl. 

*    '  *  M.  IV.- 


(1)  W,  Mabnjhury  fays,  he  was  crowned  the  twenty  fecond,  p.  17S. 

(i)  The  Author  of  Ccjia  Regis  Stcfran:  teltifks,  That  molt  of  the  Nobility  did  not  only  find  it  necefCary,  immediately  to  cleft  a  valiant  and  wfltthy  King,  for 
the  common  Benefit  and  Peace  of  the  Kingdom;  but  that  they  fuppofedit  to  be  their  Right  and  Privilege,  upon  the  Dc.tll  of  their  King,  to  provide  anothc- 
of  the  Royal  Blood  to  fucceed  him.     Afua.-Duch:(m>  p.  928. 

(j)  W.  Malv.fbury  fays,  a  hundred  thoufand  Pound*,  p.  179- 

(4)  Marthzi.  1136.  Matilda,  Stephen's  Queen,  wascrowncd.     Cervafe,  p.  134c. 

(5)  He  alio  aboliflics  £WfrW  for  ever.     Bninft.  p.  1024.  (6)  Or  rather  CurhoU,  as  has  been  obferved  above,  p.  197-  N:te(z  ')• 

(7).  This  he  did  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  any  Attempts  fiem  Matilda.  He  not  only  gave  the  Barons  leave  to  fortify  their  Caftles,  but  alio  to  build 
new  ones  on  their  Eftates.     £>owpt.  p.  1024. 

(8)  Or  di  R.ieers.  R  de  Diceto.  p.  560.  de  Riven,  Ann,  Ifm:  p.  15J.     He  was  alfo  Lotd  el  the  Ide  of  W<gtr,  Vjtrti,  p.  234, 

(9)  And  difinherited  him.     Cit.-r.-.     Hid, 
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Indulgence  proved  very  prejudicial  to  him,    as  it  ferved 
to  imboldenthe  difcontented  Party. 

The  Weljh  War  ended  not  fo  fuccefsfully.  In  a  Bat- 
tle fought  near  Cardigan^  the  King's  Troops  were  fo 
roughly  handled,  that  very  fewe/caped  ( 1 ).  It  is  faid,  the 
Englijh  Soldiers  were  ftruck  with  fuch  a  Pannick,  that 
they  fufFered  thcmfelvcs  to  be  taken  Prifoners  by  the  very 
Women. 

Whilft  the  Engitjb  Arms  were  employed  in  Wales,  Da- 
vid King  of  Scotland  made  an  Incurfion  into  the  northern 
Counties  of  England,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the 
Wrong  done  to  the  Emprefs  his  Niece.  He  immediate- 
ly became  mafter  of  Carlijk  and  Newcajtle,  and  pufhing 
his  Conquefts,  advanced  as  far  as  Durham.  As  foon  as 
Stephen  could  get  clear  of  the  We/JJ),  he  marched  into 
the  North  (2),  to  repel  the  King  of  Scotland.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  War,  of  little  moment  in  tbemfelves,  are 
varioufly  related  by  the  Hiftorians  of  the  two  Nations, 
who  agree  in  nothing  but  the  conclufion.  They  unani- 
moufly  tell  us,  it  ended  in  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  whereby 
the  King  of  Scot/and  was  to  have  CarliJJe,  and  Prince 
Henry  his  Son  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon  (-,),  for  which 
he  did  Homage  to  the  King  of  England.  The  reafon  of 
the  Son's  being  inverted,  was,  becaufe  the  Father  refufed 
to  accept  It  on  that  condition,  alledging  he  had  fworn 
to  acknowledge  no  other  Sovereign  in  England  but 
Matilda,  in  cafe  King  Henry  died  without  Iffue- 
Male  (4). 

Stephen  was  no  fooner  returned  from  his  northern  Ex- 
pedition, but  he  fell  into  a  Lethargy,  which  made  it 
thought  his  Death  was  at  hand.  The  fuppofed  certainty 
thereof  caufed  in  England  as  well  as  Normandy,  fuch  Trou- 
bles as  were  not  eafily  allayed.  The  King's  Friends  were 
difheartened,  and  Matilda's  Party  confiderably  increafed 
by  the  Rumour  of  the  King's  having  refigned  his  laft 
Breath.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Weljh,  looking  upon 
this  as  a  favourable  Juncture,  renewed  the  War ;  whilft 
the  Ear!  of  Anjou  entered  Normandy,  to  take  poffeffion  of 
that  part  of  the  King  his  Father-in-Law's  Inheritance. 
But,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,    this  Prince  was  be- 
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£"?/"  come  f°  odious  to  the  Normans,  that,  to  avoid  falling  un- 
der his  Government,  they  called  in  Tlieobald,  Earl  of 
Blois,  Stephen's  Elder  Brother.  Tlieobald,  taking  them 
whilft  they  were  in  this  mind,  came  to  Lifieux,  where 
the  Earl  of  Glocejler  delivered  him  the  Keys  of  Falaife($). 
This  Earl  rcmembring  the  laft  Commands  of  the  King 
his  Father  in  behalf  of  Matilda,  had  with  great  relu&an- 
cy  taken  the  Oath  to  Stephen.  But  as  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  fupport  alone  the  Emprefs's  Right,  he  chofe 
to  diffemble  in  expectation  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
declare  in  her  favour.  He  believed  he  had  found  one  by 
introducing  the  Earl  of  Blois  into  Normandy;  imagining 
this  Prince,  who  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  his 
Brother's  Greatneft,  would  raife  fuch  Troubles,  as  might 
turn  to  Matilda's  advantage. 

Mean  time,    Stephen  being  perfectly   recovered,    found 
Affairs  in  the  utmoft  confufion.      The  great  Men, 
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sl^tLri'ut    w,1°  nad  dePcnJcd  uPon  tne  King's  Death,  were  already 
an-  entered  into  feveral  Factions,  from  whence  he  forefaw,  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  difengage  them, 
ther,  creating  him  moft  Uneafinefs,  he  refolved  to  attack 
him  firft,  before  he  was  ftrengthened  with  the  AiTiftance 
of  the  King  of  France,  who  alone  was  able  to  fupport 
him.  To  this  end,  he  went  into  Normandy  (6),  carry- 
ing with  him  large  Sums  of  Money,  with  which  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  chief  Men  of  the  Country  to  abandon  the 
Earl  of  Blois.  This  change  ought  not  to  have  furprized 
the  Earl,  fince  the  Normans  had  not  called  him  in  but  on 
fuppofition  that  Stephen  was  dead  or  dying,  and  to  avoid 
being  fubieft  to  the  Earl  of  Anjou. 

The  Normans  thus  deferting  the  Earl  of  Blois,  was  a 
great  advantage  to  Stephen.  But,  to  deprive  him  of  all 
Support,  the  King  employed  part  of  his  Money  in  gain- 
ing the  French  King  to  his  intereft.  This  Expedient 
fucceeding  to  his  with,  he  made  an  offenfivc  League  with 


France,   which  put  it  out  of  the  power  oi  his  Enemies  to      n  - -. 
hurt  him.     However,  as  Lewis  could'  not,  without  fome  Ohm  Nor- 
Uneafinefs,  ice  England  and  Nermantk  in   the   hands  of,^ 
the  fame  Perfon,  Stephen  refigned  the  hut  to  Etiftace  Earl  Hunting!, 
of  Boulogne  his  eldeft  Son,  who  did  Homage  to  the  King  °!d-  v,u'- 
of    France  for  it.      Theobald  finding  he  was  not  ftrong  Brompt. 
enough  to  ftand  againft  the  two  Monarchs,  thought  fit  to  M.  Par:-- 
retire.     However,  he  fent  word  to  the  King  bi>  Brother, 
that  although  he  was  forced  to  give  w:iy,  he  did  not  deiift 
from  his  Pretenfions,    as  eldeft,    both  to  Normandy  and 
England.     But    he    acted    not   according  to    this    ftout  andmttctaf 
Meffage.     For  {hortly   after  he  renounced  his  pretended  ^J*T? 
Right  for  the  annual  Pennon  of  two  thoufand  Marks  (7).  Br  ether,  ami 

The    Union  of  the   two  Kings    had  the  fame  effect  wt&tbc 
with  regard  to  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  whole  Pretenfions,  as  j™  '•'  "r" 
Husband  to  Matilda,  were  much  ftronger.     It  i;  true,  he  nM,. 
made  fome  farther  Attempts  upon  Normandy.     But  after  M.  I'a:i- 
trying  in  vain  to  gain  it  by  way  of  Arms,   he  was  forced 
to    accept,    as   a    Favour,    a  Penlion    of   five  thoufand 
Marks. 

Matters  being  thus  fettled  in  Normandy,  Stephen  hoped     1138. 
to  enjoy  fome    Repofe    in  England,    when  Advice  was  *%  >f 
brought  him  that  the  King  of  Scotland  had  made  an  Ir-  ta£  {£*'" 
ruption  into  Northumberland  (8).  '  Nay  he  was  made  to  land. 
fear,  and  very  juftly  too,  that  he  was  invited  by  the  Eng-  G-  R-  s- 
lijh  Barons  to  fupport  the  Emprefs's  Right.     For  whilft  Hunt? 
David  was  ravaging  the  northern  Borders,    fome  Englijh  ]■  Haguia. 
Lords  had  feized  Bedford,  and  probably,    did  not  intend  B,omPt- 
to  flop  there.     Upon  this  News  Stephen  fpeedily  returned  Cervafe. 
into  England;  and,  though  it  was  in  the  midft  of  Win-  M-  Pans" 
ter  (9),  laid  Siege  to  Bedford,  never  quitting  it  till  he  was 
mafter  of  the  Place  (10).     After  which,  he  marched  to- 
wards Scotland,  where  David  was  retired. 

Whilft  he  was   employed   in    revenging  on   the  Scots  Ageneral 
the  Mifchiefs  they  had  done  the  Englijh,  he  was  recalled  ( 11 ),  £™fn£ 
by  an  Infurredtion  of  almoftall  the  Barons.     This  News  Brompt. 
furprized  him  ;   though  one  would   think  he  fhould  not 
wonder  at    the    Barons   breaking   their    Oath,  fince    he 
himfelf  had  done  the  fame  with  regard  to  Matilda.     The 
Male-contents  complained,  he  had  violated  his  Promifes 
in  many  particulars  relating  as  well  to  the  People  as  the 
Church.     But  this  was  only  a   Pretence  to  cover  their 
private   Refentments.     The    true  reafon    of    their   Dif-  Cervafe. 
content  was,  their    not   being   rewarded  in  the  manner  JviaVmft.   " 
they  expected.     Ever  fince  the  King's  Acceffion  to  the  h».  Nov. 
Crown,  they  had  continually  teazed  him  with  their  Re-  '■ 2-  P- liam 
quefts,  though  he  endeavoured  one  while  by  Arguments, 
another  while  by   Promifes,    and  very  often    by  adtual 
Grants,    to  fatisfy  the  moft  importunate.       But  all  this 
was  not  able  to  fecure  their  Allegiance,   which  was  wholly 
grounded  upon  the  expectation  all   had,  of  obtaining  the 
fame  Honours,    the  fame  Eftates,  the  fame  Pofts,  which 
was  impoffible. 

At  the  head  of  the  Revolters  was  Robert  Earl  of  GloeeJ-  The  Earlef 
ter  (12),  who  had  artfully  improved  thefe  difpofitions  to  P'0?0^1? 
form  a  Party  in  favour  of  the  Emprefs  his  Sifter,  ftrong  gemLri. 
enough  to  place  her  on  the  Throne.     He  is  faid  to  embark  Malmib. 
in  this  Enrerprize  at  the  Inftances  of  certain  Monks,  who  Gervafc- 
reprefented  to  him  how  much  he  hazarded  his  Salvation  in 
obeying  an  Ufurper,    contrary  to  his  Oath  to  Matilda. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  the  Monks  were  deeply  concerned  in 
the  Plot,  and  the  Earl  of  Glocejler  probably,  was  not  the 
onlv  Perfon  to  whom  fhey  had  made  the  like  Remon- 
ftrances.     Some  Hiftorians  add,  the  Earl  acted  on  this  oc- 
cafion  from  a  motive  of  Revenge  for  the  King's  attempt- 
ing to  poifon  him.     But  if  it  be  true  that  Stephen  had  fuch 
a  Defign,  it  is  not  likely,  it  was  before  the  Earl  had  taken 
Arms  againft  him.     Be  this  as  it  will,  as  foon  as  Robert 
was  fufficiently  fupported,  he  went  to  the  Emprefs  and  in- 
formed her  of  what  he  had  done  for  her.     After  that,  he  Hevmttm 
wrote  an  abufive  Letter  to  Stephen  himfelf,  upbraiding  him  °hJhKL&, 
for  the  Breach  of  his  Oath  to  Matilda,  and  charging  him  ^„   _.rj/ 
with  drawing   him,  by  his  Seducements,    into  the  fame  fablifia a 
crime.     To  this  Letter  he  added    a  Manifefto,    calling  ^££' 
Stephen  an  Ufurper,  and  declaring  War  againft  him.     The  Cervafe. 


{1)  Above  three  thoufand  of  them  were  (lain  on  the  fpot,  with  two  Baron?,  Robert  F.'rz-Rogsr,  Mid  P«'»  Fins-Jehu,  bolides  a  great  Kumber  drowned  by 
the  Fall  of  a  Bridge  over  the  Riv^r  Temd.     After  this  Victory,  the  Wel/b  Princes  over-ran  the  En?!ijh  Territories.  aDd  returned  home  with  a  great  Booty. 
Br.  Pe-weriChnn.  Cervafe,  p.  1341.     J.  Hagulflad.  p.258.    This  lalt  Author  adds,  TJ»t  Ranulfk,  Earlot  Cheftcr,  leading  an  Army  into  lr  ales,  wages 
tirely  defeated,  and  hardly  could  elcape  with  five  of  his  Men,  all  the  reft  being  thin. 

(2)  With  the  largcft  Army  that  had  ever  been  known  in  England.     Ihved.  p.  482. 

(3)  With  the  Town  of  Doncei/ler,  and  all  that  belonged  to  it. 

(4.)  The  King  at  his  Return  kept  his  Court  the  Eajter  following  at  Wcfiminfter,  with  greater  Magnificence  than  had  been  ufually  fsen  in  his  Uncle's  Reigr.. 
At  thefe  folemn  Meetings  the  great  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  were  tranfafted,  there  being  no  other  Eatiamen::  in  thole  Days,  not  till  King  Jcbn  or  Henry  III. 
This  Expedition  is  generally  placed  before  the  Affair  of  Earl  Redirere. 

(5)  But  Robert  carried  off  a  great  deal  of  Money  out  of  King  Henrys  Treafure  there.  M.  Paris,  p.  75.  Mr.  Tyrrilhys,  that  Robert  could  not  deliver  up 
Tataife,  for  he  was  then  in  England,  p.  206. 

(6)  In  March.  Malmjb.  p.  lSc.     Huntingd.  p.  3S7.     In  Augujl,   fays  J.   Ha^ulfl.  p.  259. 

<  7)  Of  Silver  for  three  Years.     R.  de  Dicere.  p.  506.  (8)  He  demanded  Northumberland  for  his  Son  Henry.     J.  Hagulfl.  p.  259. 

(9)  He  returned  to  England  about  Chrijimas  ;  having  made  a  two  Years  Truce  with  the  Ear!  of  .^"/'m'-     Huntingd.  p.  3S7.    J.  Hagulji.  p.  259- 

(10)  It  was  held  againft  him  by  Milo  de  Beauehamp  for  the  King  of  Setts,  becaufe  Stephen  would  have  taken  the  Government  of  that  Place  from  him. 
rhe  Ki»g  fat  down  before  the  Caftle on  Chriflmas-Eve.  (11)  About  Eafler.     H:ved.  p.  483  . 

(12)  The  other  Ringleaders,  were,  William  Talcbct,  who  fei*ed  the  Caflleof  Hereford;  William  Lui.il,  who  fecuredthat  of  Can  (perhaps  Care-.o  Caftle  in 
PembrokeJhire;)Paganel,  that  of  Ludlnt:  ;  William  de  Moun,  that  of  Dun/lor  ;  Rcbert  d'  Niihtle.  Ot  Lintcln,  Ifa-him  Caftle  ;  EnjU'.t  Fitz-Jcb*,  that  of 
Melton;  Willtam  Fitx-  Alan  that  of  Shrew/bury.    Hwt^gd.  p.  388 :  M,  Psrii,  p.  -6. 

King 
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1138.     King  returned  him  no  anfwer,   but  confifcatcd  all  his 
Begets  pcf.  Eftate  in  England  (1). 

^'i'lftoi  Mean  time,  Matilda's  Party  daily  growing  ftronger  by 

Or..  Viul-    the  Junction  of  the  moll  powerful  among  the  Batons,  the 
Gervas.        £ari  0f  Ql0UceJler  came  into  England  { 2),  and  got  pofleflion 
of  Brijhl  (3).     At  the  fame  time  other  Lords  (4)  feized 
upon  feveral  Caftles  that  the  former  Kings  had  caufed  to  be 
fortified  for  the  Security  of  the  down,   but  which,  on  this 
occafion,  ferved  only  to  put  it  in  danger.     Stephen  finding 
himfelf  thus  forced  to  wage  War  with  his  own  Subjects, 
retook  and  razed  feveral  of  thefe  Caftles.     Though  he  had 
great  reafon  to  fear  in  this  fo  general  a  Defection,  yet  he 
fupported  himfelf  with  his  Army  of  Foreigners  (5) ;  fhow- 
ing  on  all  occafions  an  extraordinary  Courage,  and  a  fteddy 
Refolution  to  lofe  his  Life  with  his  Crown.      He  thought 
it  ftrange,  that  the  very  Perfons  who  had  fhown  the  moff. 
zeal  to  raife  him  to  the  Throne,    fhould  be  the  firft  to 
pull  him  down  (6).     As  one  is  always  inclined  to  flatter 
one's  felf,  he  could  not  fee  any  thing  in  his  Conduct  that 
defcrved  this  return,  and  therefore  afcribed  it  wholly   to 
Malmib.      the  caprice  and  ficklenefs  of  the  Barons.       Neverthelefs, 
their  complaints  were  not  entirely   groundlefs.      Befides 
that  the  King   had  not  punctually  obferved  his  Charter, 
the  extraordinary  Favours  bellowed   on  the  Foreigners, 
particularly  on  William  of  Tpre  his  Favorite,  gave  his  Sub- 
jects a  very  plaufible  pretence  to  complain.     The  Severity 
alfo  he  ufed,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  in 
feizing  the  Perfons  and  Eftates  of  fomc  of  the  Barons  on 
bare  Sufpicions,  added  frefh  Fuel  to  the  Fire  that  was  al- 
MatSMaur-   ready  too  much  kindled.     In  fine,  the  diffention  grew  to 
««*«,«-.    that  height  hy  mutuai  Reproaches  and  daily  A&s  of  Hofti- 
lity,  that  the  Male-contents  fent  Matilda  word,  they  were 
ready  to  own  her  for  Sovereign  (7),  according  to  the  Pro- 
mife  made  the  King  her  Father. 
TliKwgof      The  King  of  Scotland  fomented  thefe  Troubles  in  fa- 
heahtbt      vour  or"  tne  Emprefs  his  Niece,  though  he  was  alfo  Uncle 
Peace  to  Stephen's  Queen    (8).     When  he  found  matters   ripe, 

S°ve^ '.j  ^e  once  more  entered  Northumberland,  and  cruelly  ravaged 
M.  Paris.'  tnat  County,  which  generally  felt  all  the  effects  of  the 
Brompr.  Quarrels  between  England  and  Scotland.  As  Stephen  could 
J.  Hagulft.  not  tj)en  ]cavc  {|le  jleart  Q£  tjje  Kingdom,    to  go  to  the 

relief  of  the  North,    Thur/lan  Archbifhop  of  York  un- 
dertook to  oppofe  this  invafion  (9).     He  afTembled  the 
Barons  and  Gentlemen  of  the  northern  Parts,  and  repre- 
fented  to  them,   That  in  this  emergency,  they  were  to  de- 
pend upon  themfelves,  it  not  being  in  the  King's  power 
to  fend  them  Afliftance.      This  conltdciation  having  the 
effect   he  expected,    they  unanimoufly  engaged   to  exert 
their  utmoft  to  repulfe  the  Enemy.     Shortly  after,  each 
appearing   with  his   Troops  at  the   general  Rendezvous, 
they  all  ranged  themfelves  under  the  command  of  Walter 
de  Efpcc  and  William  Eart  of  Albermarle  ( 1  o),  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Alverton  (11).      Having  refolved  to  expect  the  E- 
nemy  in  that  place,  they  fet  up  a  Maff,   on  the  top  of 
which  they  placed  a  Silver  Pix  with  a  confecrated  Hoft, 
and  the  Banners  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  of  Beverly,  to 
ferve  as  an  Enfign  where  they  were  to  meet  again  and 
tit Way  of  rally  in  cafe  of  need.      Hence  this  War  was  called  the  War 
Ut&tmd-     Dj-  tj0(  Standard.     Ailred  Abbot  of  Rieva/le  has  given  a  par- 
Akei.         ticular  defcription  of  the  Battle  ;  but,  as  it  feems  to  me 
of  little  moment,  I  fhall  only  relate  the  Succefs.     The 
Tie  Scots  an  Scots,  much  fuperior  in  number,  attacking  the  EngliJIj  in 
Aftated.       t]le;r  Intrenchments,  were  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  twelve 
Hunt.  thoufand  Men  (12).     Though  the  King  of  Scotland  and 

Hovcd.         Henry  his  Son  gave  on  this  occafion  aftoni  thing  proofs  of 
their  Valour,  they  could  not  prevent  their  Army  from  be- 
ing entirely  routed.     It  is  faid  a  Bifhop's  (13)  Harangue  to 
the  Englijh,  promifing  Heaven  to  all  fuch  as  were  flain  in 
the  Battle,    did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  Succefs  of 
that  day. 
Stephen  «-        Whilft  his  Affairs  were  thus  profperous  in  the  North, 
duces  the      Stephen  fpread  the  Terror  of  his  Arms  in  the  heart  of  the 
Obedience.     Kingdom.     The  Male-contents  not  daring  to  keep  the 
Hunt.         Field,  gave  him   time  to  reduce  their  Caftles  one  after 
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another  without  oppofition  (14).     Thefe  Conqucfts  joined     1138. 

to  his  late  victory  over  the  King  of  Scotland^  aftonifhed 

the  Earl  of  Glocejhr.     He  expected  quite  another  iffue  of 

this  War,  but  when  he  faw  his  Party  daily  diminifhing, 

he  had  no  other  refuge  hut  to  go  and  foliicite  the  Emprefs 

to  come  into  England,  and  encourage  her  Friends  by  her 

Prefence. 

The  Retreat  of  the  Earl  of  Glocejl.r,  and  the  Flight  of//-  mriii 
fomc  other  Lords  of  his  Party,  procuiing  the  King  fomc  '""*        ' 
refpite,  he  refolved  to  purfue  the  Scotch  War,  fo  fucccfv  /  ,.'.'. 
fully   begun.     To   that  end,    he   advanced    towards  the 
North,  and  in   his  way  took  the  Caftfc  of  Letdi  ,  after  M'  ''"' 
which,  he  continued  his  march  to  Scotland*,  where  David 
retired    after    his    Defeat.      His  intent    was  to  give   the 
Scotch  King  battle.      But  as  David  was  unwilling  to  run 
any  hazard  in  his  own  Country,  He  carefully  avoided  all 
opportunities  of  fightinc.      However,   fearing  he  might  be 
at  length  compelled  to  it,    he  refolved  to  fuc  fa     P    ice, 
At  any  other  time,    Stephen  would  have  made  him   pay  .::  ■,   r,.-  ■ 
dear  for  it,  but  at  that  juncture  did  not  think  proper  to'  '''  '  •■•• 
ftand  off.     The  truth  is,  the  Advantages  he  could  expect:  m"u 
from  that  War  were  not  comparable  to  the  Mifchiefs.  his 
Abfence  might  occafion:     And  therefore  he  Concluded  a 
Peace  with  David  (15),  whereby  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland 
was   put  in  poffeffion  of  the   County  of  Northumberland, 
and  Earldom  of  Huntingdon.     In  return  for  thefe  Advan- 
tages, David  fwore  never  more  to  concern  himfelf  in  the 
Quarrel  between  Stephen  and  trie  Ernprefs. 

The  War  being  thus  ended,  theKing  returned,  into  n|        .-■  5  • 
Dominions,  attended  by  the  Prince  of  Scdtl'unft,  who  bj  ' 
his  noble  and  generous  Carriage,   had  Co  won  the  heart  of   '    " '   '  - 
Stephen,    that  he  loved  him  as  if   he  had   been  his  o\vn 
Son  (16).      The  King's  careflcs  to  the  young  Piinee  railed  ■'    f-ngljh 
the  Jealoufy  of  the  Ear!  of  differ  and  Fome  other  Lords,  £jr""' 
who,  on  pretence  that  the  King  placed  him  above  them  at 
his  Table,  retired  from  Court.     But,   fiipjJOfing  Henry's 
Birth  did  not  require  that  diftinction,  yet  his  Merit  de- 
fcrved the  King's  particular  regard  ;   for,  according  to  all 
the  Hiftorians,  he  was  an  accompli fhed  Prince.     Stephen  Cre  . 
continued  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  Jealoufy  of  thegbvesrh* 
Englijh,  to  fhow  him  marks  of  his  Efteerrt,  particularly  in  Sootcn 
a  cafe,   which  demonftratcd  his  Sincerity.     This  youne  xZ"f  " 

nncc,  who  had  accompanied  the  king  to  the   Siege  of  Mark  rtii 
Ludlow,  approaching  too  near  the  Walls,  was  like  to  have  --'fi-'-"- 
been  pulled  from  his  Horfe  by  an  Iron   Hook  at  the  end  BromM. 
of  a  Rope,  if  Stephen,  with  the  hazard  of  his  own  Life,  had  Hovea. 
not  refcued  him.     An  action  which  redounded  as  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  King  as  of  the  Prince  for  whom  he 
teftified  fo  great  an  Affection. 

This  fame  Year  Meric,  the  Pope's  Legate  in  England,  Theobald 
called  a  Synod,  where  Theobald  Abbot  of  Bee  was  elected  'lct!<4 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  great  fatisfaction  of  the  $£j£* 
Englijh  who  beheld  the  Metropolitan  See  vacant  for  two  burft 

Years.  It.  Hagulft. 

Stephen's  late  Peace  with  Scotland,  and  his  Advantages     ,  r . g 
over  his  domeftick  Enemies,   procured  him  a  Tranquillity  Tu  /.W 
which  feemed  likely  to  continue.     And  probably,  it  would/-"'"-' 
not  have  been  difturbed,  if  "an  unfeafonable  Quarrel  with  c/erl' 
the  Clergy,  had  not  hurl'd  him  down  from  the  height  of  Maimfl>. 
Grandeur  and  Glory  to  the  moft  deplorable  State  a  Sove-  °rd-  vit 
reign  could  poffibly  be  reduced  to.     The  Bifhops  had  been      ™fc 
very  inftrumental  in  placing  him  on  the  Throne.      From 
that  time  their  Power  was  fo  much  increafed,  that  it  w.;s 
no  lefs  dangerous  for  the  King  to  make  them  his  Enemies, 
than  it  was  advantagious  to  have  them  in   his  Intereft  at 
the  time  of  his  Election.     Nevertiielefs,    his  Jealoufy  of 
their  Power,  fuffered  him  not  toconfider,  with  his  wonted 
prudence,  the  danger  he  expofed  himfelf  to,  in  refolving  to 
humble  them.     Roger  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  had  two  Caftles  jj,;,™, 
as  ftrong  as  they  were  ftately,  one  at  the  Devizes  (17),  and  Pride. 
the  other  at  Sherburn,  and  was  building  a  third  at  Alalmf-  Malmft,. 
bury.     Alexander  his  Nephew,   Bifhop  of  Lincoln,   had  built  B^SSf*' 
one  at  Newark,  not  fcrupling  to  declare  openly,  it  was  dc- 
figned  as  much  for   the  Security  as   the  Dignity   of   his 


■•.-■'.■ 


(I)  Andrazcdhis   Caftles,  but thofenf  BriJIohni  Meek.     Matrrjb.  (2)  September  30  Malmib.  p.   1S3. 
(3)  In  whirh,  and  the  othei  Caftles  belonging  to  him,  he  put  ftrong  Garrifons.     Ger-vafe,  p.  1345. 

(4) Even  Mile,  the  High  Cenftable,  forftck  Kme,Srcpkcn.     ibid.  '')  Of  Fleming!,  which  were  commanded  by  William  d' Ipret.     ibid. 

(6)  Upon  the  firft  News  of  the  Barons  rifing,  it  is  reported  he  mould  fay,  Since  they  have  ctofen  me  their  King,  ivbj  da  they  newfirfake  ne  r  By  tit 
BirtbofGcd,  (his  ufual  Oath)   livill  never  be  called  tn  abdicated  King.     Malmib.  p.  102. 

(7)  Promifing  to  get  her  the  Crown  in  five  Months.    Gervafe,  p.  134.6. 

(8)  Mary  of  Scotland,  Sifter  to  the  Emprefs's  Mother,  married  Evftace  Earl  of  Bohgne,   by  whom  (Tie  had  Matilda,  Wife  of  Step! en.     Rapin. 
ft>)  Hewjs  the  King's  Leiutcnant  inthofe  Parts. 

(lo)Theother  great  Men  in  this  Battle,  were,  Walter  de  Cant,  Robert  de  Bra!,  Roger  de  Mvwbray ,  William  ek  Percy,  Barnard  de  Baliol,  Ricbs-ddt 
Curcy,  William  F.Jj'ard,  Rcbtrt  de  Stiitevilte,  Robert  de  Lrf.y,  William  Pcveicl,  Rant  de  Ferrer!,  Geojhj  lll/alir,  &-c.  J.  HaeulJI.  j.  262.  Wi.'.'ia-.  it 
AlbemarU  was  created  Earl  of  Yarkjhirt,  and  Robert  do  Ferrers  Earl  of  Dtrbyfiire,  for  their  Bravery  in  this  Battle.     J.  Hagulft.  ibid. 

(II)  Now  North- Al/ertcn  in  Tort/hire. 

'    (11)  Ten  Thoufand,  fays  Brorr.pf-n,  p.  10:7.     GirwH.     This  Battle  was  fought  Au-ufl  22.  Huntingd.   p.  329.     limed,  p.  4.S4. 

(13)  The  Archbiftiop  of  ITork  being  difabled  by  Sicknefs,  appointed  Ralph  Biftic-p  of  the  Orcada  to  command  in  his  ftead,  who  mide  a  long  Oration  agairfl 
ihe  Scottijh  Barbarities,  and  at  the  Conclufion  abi'olved  all  from  their  Sins  that  iliould  chance  to  fall  in  Battle.  Hunt.  lLicd.  The  Orcaies  were  not  then 
under  the  Dominion  of  Scotland.     Huntingd   p.  38S.    Brotnpt.  pvteti. 

(14)  After  Chriftmai  he  took  the  Caftle  of  S/ede.  ibid. 

(I  0  This  Peac,  was  concludtd  at  Durham,  April g.  J-  lUgulftad.  p.  265. 

( 16)  He  married,  durine  his  flay  in  England,  Ada  Sifter  of  William  Earl  of  Warren,  ■  Walcra*  Earl  of  Mcllcnt,  and  Robert  Earl  of  Lticefter,  by  whom  he 
Jiad  three  Sons,   Malcolm,   William,  and  David.     J.  Hagulft.  ibid. 

(i7)_King  Sfphen  was  informed  they  were  fortifying  that  C:lV:eagamft,  him,  which  was  the  Reafon  of  hi;  filing  it.     Ccr~.it,  1345. 
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U39.     Church,     Nig?!,   Bifhop  of  Ely,  another  of  Roger's  Ne- 
phews, imitating  the   ftate  of  his  Uncle  and  Coufin,  af- 
fected a  magnificence  in  his  Retinue  and  Houfe,  that  ex- 
cited the  Envy  of  fome,  and  the  indignation  of  all.     When 
tliefe  three  Prelates  came  to  Court,    they  were  attended 
with  many  armed  Followers,  as  if  they  defigned  rather  to 
VheBng      brave  the  King,  than  to  pay  him  their  refpects.     This 
.''"""  M''-  Pomp  and  Grandeur  procuring  them  abundance  of  Ene- 
*"'  mies,  there  were  fome  that  took  occafion  to  whifper  in  the 
King's  ear,  that  lie  could  not  be  fafe  as  long  as  the  Bi- 
fhops  were  fo  powerful.     His  Sufpicions  were  further  con- 
firmed by  the  Rumour  of  Matilda's  preparing  to  come 
into  England,  where  fhe  had  a  ftrong  Party.     Though 
the  Bifhop  of  Salislury  had  been  a  principal  Inftrument  of 
Stephen's  Election,  yet  he  fancied  him  gained  by  Matilda ; 
and  in  this  belief  fon»ed  a  defign  to  humble  the  Pride  of 
the  Bifhop  and  his  Nephews.     It  was  not  long  before  an 
t'Pcn  a        opportunity  offered.     In  a  general  Anembly  held  at  Ox- 
^ujrrtlut   ford  ( 1 ),  the  Retainers  of  the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  quarrel- 
Oxford,  rfe   ling  withthofeof///o«of  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond,  one 
wmX'm  n  °f  'he  Earl's  Knights  chanced  to  be  killed  in  the  fcuffle, 
appear  at      and  many  wounded  on  both  fides  ( 2 ).     The  Bifhop!s  Men 
had  the  advantage,  being  affifted  by  thofe  of  the  Bifhops 
of  Ely  and  Lincoln,  and  of  the  Chancellor,  who  paffed  for 
Roger's  Nephew,   though  in    truth  he  was  his  Son  (3). 
MilmA.       The  King,  willing  to  improve  this  occafion  to  mortify  the 
whole  Family,  fummoned  them  all  four  to  appear  at  his 
Court,    and  anfwer  for  this  Riot  of  their   Domefticks. 
This  Summons  was  juft  and  legal,  but  the  fatisfaction  de- 
manded by  the  King  was  exceffive.     He  was  not  content 
with  the  penalty  enjoyn'd  by  the  Law  in  the  like  cafes  ; 
but  infilled  upon  the  Bifhops  delivering  into  his  hands  all 
their  Caflles,    as  a  Security  for  their   future  Allegiance. 
This  Demand  feeming  too  exorbitant  to  the  Prelates,   they 
defired  time  to  confider  of  the  matter.     Whilft  the  King 
waited  for  their  Anfwer,  the  Bifhop  of  £/yabfented  him- 
felf,  and  retired  to  Roger  his  Uncle's  Caftle  at  the  Devizes. 
ttrliixn       This  Flight  breaking  off  the  Accommodation,  the  King 
their  Cafila.  went  immediately  and  laid  Sieirc  to  the  Caflle,  where  was 
Ord.  vital.  alfo  MatUda^  Wife  or  Concubine  of  the  Bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury.      This  Place  being  very  ftrong,  the  King,  who  fore- 
faw  the  difficulty  of  the  Siege,  bethought  himielf  of  an  Ex- 
pedient to  put  an  end  to  it  without  lofs  of  time.     He  or- 
dered the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  and  the  Chancellor  to  be 
led  up  clofe  to  the  Wall  ( 4 ),  and  fent  word  to  Matilda,  unlefs 
flie  delivered  up  the  Caftle,  the  Chancellor  fhould  he  im- 
mediately hanged,  neither  fhould  the  Bifhop  eat  or  drink 
till  it  was  furrendered.     Thefc  Threats  producing  the  effect 
he  expected,  fhe  delivered   up  the  Caftle  (5),  where  he 
Hunti  found  forty  thoufand  Marks  in  ready  Money.     The  Bi- 

•Gcrvafc       fhop  of  Lincoln  purchafed  his  Liberty,   by  furrendering  to 
the  King  his  Caftle  of  Ska ford.      Shortly  after,   Stephen  be- 
came matter  likewifc  of  the  Caftles  of  Salisbury,  Malmf- 
Brompton.    &ury  and   Sherborn.     'With  the  Money,    found  in    thefe 
Places,  where  the  Bifhops  kept  their  Treafures,  he  pur- 
chafed the  Fricndfhip  of  the  King  of  France,  and  made 
XuftaccWs   an  Alliance  with  him.      This  Alliance  was  cemented  by 
Son  warned.  tne  Marriage  of  Eujlace,  Son  of  Stephen,  with  Conjlantia 
Sifter  to  Lewis  the  Young,  who  fucceeded  Lewis  the  Cros, 
his  Father. 
fleClergy         The  King's  Severity   to  the  Bifhops  very  much  dif- 
arcJij/htif-   p]cafej  a]]   tne  Clergy,  who  made  loud  complaints.     The 
Ma'lmsb.       Archbifhop   of  Roan,    being  then  in   England,    was  the 
Biompt.       only  one  not  offended  at  it.     He  was  of  opinion  that, 
without  ftriking  at  the  Immunities  of  the  Church,   the 
King  might  difpoffefs  the  Bifhops  of  their  fortified  Caftles, 
which  concerned  not  their  Privileges  as  Churchmen.     But 
TtrBifh'.p    the   Bifhop  of  lllnchejler,  lately   made   Legate  for  Eng- 
cieltc" '«.-    l<">d,  was  not  of  his   mind.     This  Prelate  was  fecretly 
•sVrMi.-'  tic   difpleafed  with  the  King  his  Brother,  for  not  admitting  him 
ffi'^'ni  int0    tllc    atlmin'ftrat'on    of  Affairs    (6).     He    expected 
ciSstie"     othcrwife,  when  he  laboured  fo  heartily  to  place  him  on 
Kixgkfin    the  Throne.      But  finding  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his 
1,\    <i       having  for  the  future  any  fharc  in  the  Government,    he 
Hoved.        eagerly     embraced     this    opportunity    of    creating     him 
M.  Pari'.     Trouble,    under   pretence  of   maintaining  the  Rights  of 
the  Church.      'Fo  that  purpofe,   he  called  a  Synod  at  IVin- 
chejlcr,  and  fummoned   the   King  to  appear  and  give  an 
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account  of  his  Actions.     At  the  opening  of  the  Synod,      11 39. 
he  agguivated  in  a  virulent  Latin  Speech  all  that  Stephen 
had  done  againft  the  three  Bifhops.     He  exhorted  the  Pre- 
lates vigorouily  to  maintain  the  Rights  of  the  Epifcopal 
Dignity,  and  the  Privileges  of  the  Church  ( 7 ) ;  protefting 
he  would  put  in  execution  the  Decrees  of  the  Council, 
though  it  coft  him  the  Friendfhip  of  the  King,   the  Lofs 
of  his  Eftate,  and  even  Life  itfelf.     Stephen  had  lent   to  M.  Paris, 
the  Council  fome  Lords,  with  Jlberic  de  Fere  a  famous  P-  77- 
Civilian  (8),     As  foon  as  the  Legate  had  ended  his  Speech, 
thefe  Lords  demanded,    why  the   King  was  fummoned 
thither.     The  Legate  anfvvered,    to  give  a  reafon  of  his 
imprifoning  the  Bifhops,    and   defpoiling  them  of  their 
Eftates ;  a  Crime,  added  he,  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the 
Chriftian    world.      Alberic,    taking   him    up,    faid,    the 
Prelates  were  punifhed  not  as  Bifhops,  but  as  the  King's 
Servants.     The    Bifhop  of    Salisbury    not  relifhing  that 
Diftinction,  roundly  told  him,  the  Bifhops  could  not,  in 
any  refpect,  be  coufidered  as  the  King's  Servants.     The  ji,eUijhop 
Majority  of  the  Synod  being  much  of  the  fame  Opinion,  °F&a*& 
the  Archbifhop  of  Roan,  who  thought,  the  Epifcopal  Dig-  ?£*«£ 
nity  did  not  render  a  Subject  independent,  endeavoured  ta 
fet  them  right.     He  demanded,  whether  they  could  clear- 
ly prove  by  the  Canons,  that  Bifhops  ought  of  Right  to 
have   fortified   Caftles  ?     But,  juppofe  (fays  he)  you  can 
prove  fuch  a  Right  by  the  Canons,  ought  you  not  to  commit 
your  Cajlles  to  the    King's  difpofal,    when  the  Kingdom   is 
threatned  with  an  Invafton  f     Is  it  not  the  King's  Bufinefs 
to  take  care  of  the  Safety  of  the  State  ?     And  can  Subjects 
refufe  to  admit  him  into  their  Cajlles  without  incurring  the 
Guilt  of  Rebellion  ?     Thefe  Arguments  not  prevailing  with  77,,.  Legate 
the  Bifhops  to  defift  from  their  Pretenfion,    the  Legate p^pofeito 
moved  to  excommunicate  the  King,  and  fend  Deputies  to  '^™t~""" 
Rome  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  Pope.     Then  the  King, 
Lords  fent  by  the  King,    thought  it  time  to  fpeak  in  a 
higher  tone.      They  declared,   if  the  Synod  offered  to  ex- 
communicate the  King,    the   Bifhops  would  foon   have 
caufe  to  repent  ;  and  if  any  prefumed  to  go  to  Rome,  on 
fuch   an   occafion,    their  return  would  be  very  difficult. 
This  Declaration  made  fuch   impreffion  on  the  Bifhops, 
that  none  of   them   were  willing  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  King's  refentment,   to  gratify  the  Legate.     Accor-  Deputation 
dingly,  the  Synod  being  fatisfied  with  ordering  a  Deputa-  '■ tb:  &*£ 
tion  to  the  King  to  demand  a  fuitable  Reparation,   broke  "** 

up  (9)  after  a  three  day's  Seffion.  Purfuant  to  this  refo- 
lution,  the  Legate  and  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  went  to 
the  King,  and  earneftly  befought  him  to  prevent  a  rup- 
ture between  the  Ecclefiaftical  and  Secular  Powers. 
Which  was,  in  plain  EngUJhy  requiring  him  to  make 
ample  Satisfaction  to  the  Clergy,  otherwife  a  rupture  was 
unavoidable  ;  for  this  was  the  real  meaning  of  their 
Words.  It  cannot  be  conceived  on  what  other  Foun- 
dation the  Clergy  then  pretended  to  be  independent  of 
the  Crown,  than  their  being  grown  fo  powerful  that 
they  thought,  the  King  could  not  ftand  without  them. 
Formerly,  during  the  Empire  of  the  Saxons,  the  Bifhops 
thought  it  an  Honour  to  be  ranked  with  the  Thanes,  that 
is,  with  the  King's  Servants.  After  the  Norman  Conquejly 
William  I.  threw  the  Bifhops  into  Prifon  upon  bare  Suf- 
picions :  Some  he  banifhed,  others  he  deprived  of  their 
Bifhopricks,  without  any  one's  daring  to  ftir,  and  the 
People  looked  on  unconcerned.  But  in  the  Reign  of 
Stephen,  it  was  an  unheard  of  Crime  to  difpoffefs  the  Bi- 
fhops of  their  Caftles,  and  an  unpardonable  Rafhnefs  to 
flile  them  the  King's  Servants.  For  fome  time  paft, 
the  Clergy  had  eftablifhed  it  as  a  Maxim,  that  the  main 
of  Religion  confifted  in  upholding  the  Church  in  all  the 
Privileges  and  Immunities  fhe  herfelf  was  pleafed  to 
affume. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  People  were  all  in  combuftion  77, ptepif 
upon  this  occafion,  as  if  themfelves  had  been  deprived  of Jide  witl  tb* 
their  Liberties.     The  whole  Kingdom  fwarmed  in  an  in-  XfiF'th 
ftant  with  Male-contents,  who  only  wanted  a  Leader  to  ord.  Vital, 
command  them.     In  fine,    the  Clergy's  Faction  was  fo  Matilda 
ftrong,   that  mod  of  the  Lay-Lords  came  over  to  their  £™Yand" 
fide    and  efpoufed  their  Caufe.      The  Emprefs  thinking  Ord.  Vital 
this  a  favourable  juncture,   refolved  to  improve  it  and  so  Brompt. 
into  England  ( 1  o),  though  fhe  had  but  one  hundred  and     \™_ 


(l)  Atigujl  ly.   M.ilmib.y.  1S2. 

(:)  Gemjafe  give?  this  Account  of  rhe  Matter,  The  King,  when  he  heard  that  the  Caftle  of  Deiixes  was  fortifying  againft  hirn,  fends  for  Roger  Bifhop  of 
Salisbury  to  fome  to  him  at  Oxf.tJ.  The  Biihop  lulpecruig  the  King  mcjnt  bim  no  good,  brings  along  with  hun  his  two  Nephews,  the  Bifhops  of  Lincoln 
mi  Ely,  and  a  very  large  Retinue  well-armed.  The  King,  upon  their  approach,  being  afraid  of  fome  Treachery,  orders  his  Men  to  Hand  upon  the  Defective. 
Whilft  the  King  and  the  Bifhops  were  conferring  together,  a  Quarrel  arofc  between  the  King's  and  the  Bifhop's  Attendant  ,  fire.  p.  I3+5. 

(3)  Roger  the  King's  Chancellor,  was  the  Bi/hop's  Son  by  Maud  of  Retmcibury  his  Concubine.     Tyirct,    Vol.   II.  p.  210. 

(4)  The  Bifhop   was  unbound,  but  the  Chancellor  was  led  in  Fetters  with  a  Ha  ter  about  his  Neck.      Malmsb.   p.  1S1. 

(e)M,md  delivered  up  the  Keep  or  chief  Place  of  Strength,  and  fo  forced  the  Biihop  of  £7v  to  furrender  the  whole  Callle,  in  confidciatiun  he  might  have  his 
Liberty.    Ord.  Vital,  p.  92c.     Nigel  was  banifhed.    R.'de  Dicetc.   p.   508. 

f6)  Or  rather,  becaufe  he  had  not  been  made  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     Genial,  p.   1348. 

(7)  He  infilled  chiefly  on  the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  being  fcized  in  the  very  Chamber  of  the  Court  or  Great  Council,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  in  his  Lodg- 
ing.    M.ilms.  p.    182.  (8)  Anccftorof  the  Earls  of  Oxford. 

(9)  September  I.    M.  Paris,  p    77. 

(10)  Injfu/y,  Gen/as.  She  haded  at  Portfmoutl',  Srptemb.  30,  Malmtb,  p.  183.  Brempten  and  Cervajc  fav,  that  fhe  landed  with  a  great  Arfny,  p.  1019, 
'349- 
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forty  men  to  accompany  her.  This  was  a  very  inconfi- 
derable  Troop  for  the  undertaking,  (he  was  meditating  ; 
but  flic  relied  on  a  powerful  Aid  from  the  Male-contents. 
She  took  up  her  firft  quarters  at  the  Cattle  of  Arundel, 
belonging  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  as  part  of  her  Dow- 
ry ( 1 ).  The  Earl  of  Glocefter,  who  came  with  his  Sifter, 
thinking  her  fafe  in  a  place  where  fhe  was  received  with 
all  rhc  refpect  due  to  her  Rank,  left  her  and  went  to 
Briftol  (2).  Mean  while,  Stephen,  who  was  bcfieging 
Marlborough,  being  informed  of  Matilda's  arrival,  fud- 
denly  raifed  the  Siege  and  marched  towards  Arundel. 
Upon  the  King's  approach,  the  Queen  Dowager  repented 
of  admitting  Matilda,  fearing  it  might  occalion  the  lofs 
of  her  Caftle,  With  all  the  Privileges  flic  enjoyed  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  Honour  and  Honelty  would 
not  fuffer  her  to  deliver  her  Gueft  into  the  hands  of  her 
Enemy.  To  get  clear  of  this  perplexity,  (lie  fent  the 
King  word,  if  he  infilled  upon  the  delivery  of  the  Em- 
prefs,  (lie  was  no  lefs  bent,  on  her  fide,  to  protect  her, 
till  fome  or  other  came  to  her  relief.  But  withal  defired 
him  to  confider,  (he  had  not  entertained  her  as  an  Ene- 
my to  the  King,  but  as  her  Daughter-in-law,  Widow  of 
a  great  Emperor,  to  whom  fhe  could  not  be  excufed 
from  paying  the  Refpect  due  to  her.  That  her  intent 
was  not  to  countenance  her  defigns  again  (I  him,  but 
only  to  prevent  any  111  from  befalling  her  whilft  under 
her  roof.  In  fine,  fhe  propofed  to  the  King  that  Ma- 
tilda might  have  leave  to  retire  to  fome  other  place, 
where  it  would  be  as  eafy  to  befiege  her  as  in  Arundel 
Caftle.  That  by  this  Generality  he  would  oblige  a 
Queen,  Widow  of  a  great  Monarch,  his  Uncle  and  Be- 
nelactor,  without  the  Ieaft  detriment  to  himfelf.  Whe- 
ther Stephen  was  fenlible  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  take 
the  Caftle  before  it  was  relieved,  or  thought  himfelf 
bound  to  oblige  the  Queen  fo  far,  he  gave  his  word, 
Matilda  fhould  be  fafely  conducted  to  Briftol ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  (3).  But  he  had  too  much  reafon  to 
repent  afterwards  of  his  being  fo  generous.  Matilda,  after 
fome  (lay  at  Briftol (4),  removed  to  Glocefter  ( 5 ).  Whilft 
fhe  remained  in  thefe  two  Cities,  (he  fo  artfully  managed, 
in  her  favour,  the  Difcontents  of  the  Clergy  and  No- 
bility, that  (he  gained  them  both  to  her  Intcreft,  and  by 
their  means,  almoft:  the  whole  body  of  the  People  (6). 
There  adhered  to  the  King  only  a  few  Barons,  and  his 
foreign  Army,  which  though  ill  paid,  ferved  him  faith- 
fully  (7). 

I  (hall  not  undertake  to  relate  the  Particulars  of  this 
Civil  War,  which,  like  the  reft  of  that  kind,  furnifhes 
more  Inftances  of  Treachery  and  Cruel^,  than  of  glo- 
rious Actions.  I  (hall  content  my  felf  with  obferving 
the  principal  Events.  Whilft  it  lafted,  the  whole  King- 
dom was  divided,  every  City,  County,  and  Perfon  fiding 
with  the  King  or  the  Emprefs,  according  as  they  were 
fvvayed  by  Paffion  or  Intereft.  The  Lords,  neareft  in 
Neighbourhood  and  Blood,  fell  upon  one  another  in  a 
cruel  manner,  burning  the  Houfes,  and  pillaging  the 
Vaftals  of  each  other,  fo  that  a  terrible  confufion  was 
quickly  fpread  over  the  whole  Kingdom.  In  this  fatal 
Anarchy,  the  Barons,  acting  as  Sovereigns,  grievoufly 
opprefled  the  People,  and  were  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  coin 
their  own  Money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  and 
Matilda,  inftead  of  redreffing,  connived  at  thefe  Proceed- 
ings, fearing  the  calling  their  Friends  to  account  would 
make  them  change  fides.  Moreover,  the  foreign  Sol- 
diers, of  whom  Stephen's  Army  entirely  conftfted,  occafi- 
oned  ftill  further  Diforders.  As  the  King  was  not  able 
to  pay  them  duly,  he  was  forced  to  fuffer  them  to  plun- 
der the  Poor  People  (8),  who,  though  innocent,  felt  the 
greateft  (hare  of  the  Calamities  fuch  a  War  brings  with 
it(9). 

Mean  time,  the  Bifhop  of  Winchejler,  being  at  lad 
fenlible  of  his  Error,  in  raifing  a  Storm,  which  he  forefaw 
would  infallibly  overwhelm  the  King  his  Brother,  fudden- 
ly  changed   fides.      He    reflected,   that  being   Brother  to 


Stephen,  he  himfelf  would  certainly  be  involved  in  the  fame  11404 
Ruin  with  him,  and  confequcntly,  it  was  his  Intereft  to 
fupport  him,  inftead  of  promoting  his  deftruetion.  And 
therefore,  defirous  of  regaining  the  King's  confidence  by 
fome  important  Service,  he  drew  to  IVincheJhr  a  good 
number  of  Lords,  Friends  to  Matilda,  and  detained  them 
Prifoners,   till  they  delivered  their  Caftle  to  the  King. 

Amidtt  all  his  difficulties,  Stephen  fhowed  a  Fiimnefs  StepWi 
that    kept  many   from  defcrting  him,   which,   doubtlefs,  "?*"""  "' 
they  would  have  done  upon  the  lc.ift  Signs  of  Faint-heart- 
ednefs.     For  it  is  always  the  cafe,    when,    on  the   like 
occalions,  Princes  fecm  to  diftruft  their  Fortune  or  Abi- 
lities.     Inftead  of   being  daunted  at  the  violent   Shocks 
he  received,   Stephen  daily  endeavoured  to  remedy,  by  hi-, 
valour   and   prudence,    the  Evils  he  fuffered   by  the  re- 
volt of  his  Subjects.     He  even  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  tttttfaei 
them   at  once,    by   laying   Siege  to   Wallingford,    where  ™~ 
Matilda  and  the  Earl  of   Glocefter  were  (hut  up.     But  and  ctar.?v 
meeting  with  more  difficulties  in  this  Siege  than  he  iina-  iteSiqpi*n 
gined,  he    turned  it  into    a  Blockade  (10).     He  was  no  s2Xl"c£*'lc' 
fooner  retired,    but  the  Earl  of  Glocefter  got  out  of  the  Gervas. 
Caftle,   and  went  and  feized  Worcejler,  whilft  the  Barons 
of  his  Party  ravaged  the  Counties  of  Chefter  and  Not- 
tingham. 

Mean  time  Matilda,  being  too  clofely  pent  up  in  Wail-  Matilda  re- 
lingford,  found  means  to  get  from  thence  and  retire  to  "^'° 
Lincoln.      As  foon  as  the  King  had  notice  of  it,  he  form-  ™bm  jh,  it 
ed  the  ilciign  of  furprizing  her  ;  well  knowing,   Lincoln,  bcf';g'd,  but 
where  he  had  many  Friends,  could  not  be  defended  by  the  m^'A 
few   Troops  Matilda  had  with    her.      He   would  have  Hunt, 
taken  his  Rival  in  that  place,  which  held  out  but  a  few  M-  Pari* 
days  (11),   had  fhe  not  contrived  to  efcape,    whilft  the  cTrofe. 
Articles  of  the  Capitulation  were  drawing.     Stephen  mif-  Hoved. 
fing  his  Aim,  retired  Without  leaving  a  Garrifon  in  the 
Town  for  fear  of  weakening  his  Army.     He  was  hardly  Ord.  vital, 
gone,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  Earl  of  Chejler  (12),  f-  *21' 
Son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of   Glocefter,    was   come  thither 
with  his  Wife  and  Brother  (13),  to  keep  their  Chriftmas. 
His  great  defire  to  have  thefe  three  Pcrfons  in  his  power,  Stephen  <*• 
made  him  march  back  with  fuch  fpced  that  the  Earl  had  fi'&"  " ' 
but  juft  time  to   retire  into  the  Caftle,  which   was  im-  Lmcohi. 
mediately  inverted.     However,  he  found  means  to  efcape 
and  get  to  the  Earl  of  G/oceJhr,   to  defire  him  to  come 
to  the   relief  of  the  Befieged,  who  could    not  hold   out 
Jong.     The  Earl  of  Glocefter,  willing  to  deliver  his  own  The  Earhf 
Daughter,  drew  all  his  Troops  together,  and  marched  to  Clocciier 
Lincoln  with  that  fpecd,  that  he  was  like  to  furprife  the  r""J°"' 
King,    who  never  imagined  him  fo  near.     Having  forded  Battleof 
the  River  Trent,  a  thing  the  King  thought  impracticable,  Lincoln. 
he  came  on  a  fudden  fo  clofe  to  the  Royal  Army,  that  MaJmsb! 
neither  Side    could  poffibly  avoid    fighting.       The  two  Humingd. 
Armies  being  drawn  up,   the  Battle  began,  which  for  a?ro„pt'lr, 
long  time    was  fought  on  both    Sides   with    equal    bra-  J'     a£u 
very  (14).     But  at  length  the  King's  Horfe,  confiding  of  TkcKi-gt 
Flemings  and  Bretons,    giving  ground,  they  were  fo  Vigo-  Army  „ 
roufly  preffed,  that   they  could   never  rally  more.     The  "'•'"• 
Earl  of  Glocefter  improved  this  Advantage,  not  to  purfue 
the  flying  Horfe,   who  were    incapable  of  hurting  him, 
but  to  fall  on  the   King's  Infantry,  who  being  deftitute 
of  the  afliftance  of  the  Cavalry,  took  to  Flight  alfo. 

Mean  time  Stephen,  who  could  not  bear  the  Thoughts  Stephen 
of  flyine,  was  left  almoft  alone,  and  on  foot,  in  themidft  yhnPri- 
of  the  Field  of  Battle,  affaulted  by  Multitudes,  but  refilVX^L.,, 
ing  all  their    Efforts    with    an    aftonifliing   Valour.      If 
the  Horfe  had  rallied  in  the  mean  while,  he  might  have 
freed  himfelf   from  this  Danger,  to  his  immortal  Fame. 
But  deftitute  of  all  Afliftance,  he  was  forced  at  length  to 
yield  to  Number^,  being  furrounded  on   all  fides.     How- 
ever, it  was  not  till  the  laft  extremity  ;    for  his  Battle- 
Ax  breaking  by  the  force  of   his   Blows,    he  drew  his 
Sword,     and  defended    himfelf    for  a  confiderable  time, 
foaming  with  Rage  to  fee  himfelf  thus  abandoned  by  his 
Army.     At   length,    after  performing  more  than  could 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  fingle  Perfon  in  his  Con- 


(1)  Aacliza,  the  beautiful  Daughter  of  Godfrey  firft  Earl  of  Brabant,  was  Wife  of  Henry  I.  fourteen  Years,  who  pave  her  in  Dower  the  Caftle  and 
Parldnm  of  Arundel.  She  was  afterwards  marrrkd  to  William  de  Albtni,  in  her  Right  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  flic  had  JViltiam  (and  from  him,  by 
the  Fitx- Alans  Earls  of  Arundel,  Tbt.ir.ai  Ihicard  the  prefent  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  of  Arundel  derives  his  Dcicei  t)  and  Godfrey  de  Albini,  and 
Alice  Wife  of  John  Earl  of  Augie.     Sar.tlford  Ger.eal.   p.  17. 

(2)  Being  attended  only  by  twelve  Pcifons.      Malnfb.  p.  184. 

(3)  By  the  Bifhop  of  Wincbcjlcr.  Gervafe,  p.  1349*  The  Anonymous  Author  of  this  King's  Actirms,  fays  Stephen,  was  perfuaded  to  it  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Winchejler,  for  fear  the  Earl  of  Glueefter  might  fubduc  great  part  of  the  Kingdom,  whilft  the  Siege  mould  laft.  This  Advice,  whether  given  fincejely  or 
to  ruin  the  King,  the  Author  does  not  determine,  p.  947.  (4)  Two  Months.     Gervafe,  p.  1349. 

(5)  Where  (lie  was  received  by  Miio  the  King's  Conftable,  who  was  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Caftle  under  Robert.  Malmfb.  p.  1S4.  It  was  in  October. 
Geri'afe,  p.  1349.     This  Mill  is  called  de  Gloeeftria  Comes  Cor.Jiabularius  ;  and  Regis  Conflabularius.     Con.   Flor.  Wig.  p.  O73. 

(6)  Not  long  after  her  Arrival,  Brian-Fitz-Count  declared  for  her,  and  victualled  and  fortthed  the  Caftle  of  Watlingfordc.     Gefi.  R.  Steph. 

(7)  This  Year,  one  Ralph,  a  Clergyman  belonging  to  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  formed  a  Confpiracy  to  kill  all  the  Normans  in  England.  R-  de  Diceto. 
p.  50S. 

(8.)  W,  Mahnjbury  fays,  that  he  was  alfo  forced  upon  that  account  to  clip,  or  make  the  Money  lighter,  p.  185. 

(9)  Sec  a  difmal  Account  of  it  in  .Sax.  Ann.     Gervafe,  &c. 

(10)  And  went  and  laid  Siege  to  Malm/bury,  Tioubrtdge,  and  Cerne  Caftics.     Gervafe,  p.  1350. 
00  From  Chrijln.-as  till  the  beginning  of  February.  Huntingd.  p.  390. 

(li)  Ranulph  de  Genniis  fourth  Earl  of  Cbcjier.  He  is  faid  to  be  poilbned  in  1155,  by  Maud  his  Wife,  (youngeft  Daughter  of  Robert  Earl  of  Cbejier)  and 
William  Pevcrcl  Lord  of  Nottingham.  (13)  William  de  Romara.  Sax.   Ann. 

(14)  The  King'schief  Officers  in  thisBattle,  were,  Alan  Earl  of  Richmond,  Robert  Count  de  Mtllent,  Hugh  Bigod,  MttXSimen,  the  Earl  of  Warren,  Earl  of 
.  Albemarle,  William  of  Yprcs.     Gervafe,  p.  1353.  M.Paris,  p.  7S. 
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dition,  his  Sword  flying  in  pieces,  and  little  more  than  the 
Hi!t  remaining  in  his  hand,  he  was  knocked  down  on 
his  knees  with  a  Stone.  Whereupon  William  de  Kains 
a  valiant  Knight  ran  in,  and  feizing  him  by  the  Helmet 
prefentcd  his  Sword  to  his  Throat,  threatning  to  kill  him 
unlefs  he  yielded  himfelf  Priibner.  Notwithftanding  the 
extreme  danger  he  was  in,  he  refuted  to  furrender  to 
any  but  the  Earl  of  GlocrJIcr,  who  by  good  fortune  was 
near  at  hand.  As  foon  as  the  Earl  had  him  in  his  pow- 
er, he  conducted  him  to  the  Emprefs  ( 1 ),  who  ordered 
him  to  be  confined  in  the  Caftle  of  Brijlol,  where  he 
was  ignominioufly  laid  in  Irons  (2). 

Whilft  this  unfortunate  Prince  was  in  fo  deplorable  a 
condition,  Matilda  improved  the  Advantages  lately  gain- 
ed by  her  Arms.  All  England  defcrted  the  captive  King, 
except  London  and  Kent,  where  he  had  ftill  fome  Friends 
left  by  the  means  of  the  Queen  his  Spoufe,  Eujlace  his 
?>m,  and  H iliiam  de  Tpres  his  Favourite.  The  Barons 
that  preferved  their  Allegiance,  retired  to  London,  where 
they  had  Intereft  enough  to  gain  admittance,  and  prevail 
with  the  Citizens  to  make  a  Confederacy  with  them  in 
favour  of  the  Ki  ng.  Normandy  foon  followed  the  Example 
■  ':'s«of  England.     No  fooner  had   the  Earl  of  Anjou  received 
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'  advice  of  the  King's  Imprifonment,  but  he  repaired  to 
Kcnnandy,  to  caufe  the  Emprefs  his  Wife  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, which  he  easily  accomplished.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  King  of  Scotland  breaking  the  late  Treaty,  invaded 
the  northern  Counties,  under  pretence  of  afiifting  the 
Emprefs,  but  in  reality  for  his  own  private  advan- 
tage, 

The  Victory  of  Lincoln  feemed  at  once  to  place  Matilda 
on  the  Throne ;  but  there  was  one  Obttacle  more  to 
furmount,  before  the  could  hope  to  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  her 
Succefs,  which  was,  to  gain  the  Bifhop  of  JVincheJler. 
This  Prelate,  who,  by  his  dignity  of  Legate  was  at  the 
head  off  the  Clergy,  might  potfibly  fet  that  powerful  Bo- 
dy againft  her,  whefe  Example  had  great  influence  upon 
the  Nobles  and  People.  She  deemed  it  necellary  there- 
fore to  endeavour  before  all  things  to  win  him  from  the 
King,  and  with  this  view  went  to  him  at  IVincheJhr. 
He  made  fome  difficulty  at  firft  to  hearken  to  her  Pro- 
ppfals.  But  upon  her  offering  him  the  difpofal  of  all  the 
Church-Preferments,  he  threw  up  the  Caufe  of  the  King 
his  Brother,  and  promifed  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure Matilda  the  fuffrages  of  the  Clergy.  He  even  took 
his  Oath  to  her  beforehand  (3),  but  with  this  limitation, 
that  it  mould  be  binding  no  longer  than  me  kept  true  to 
her  rromiies.  On  the  morrow,  he  received  her  with 
great  pamp  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  where  he  folemnly 
excommunicated  all  the  King's  Friends,  and  abfolved  all 
thofe  that  fhould  abandon  his  Party  and  come  over  to  the 
Emprefs.  Shortly  after  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
'{y  °""  fworc  likewife  to  Matilda  (4).  But  he  was  fo  fqueamifh 
as  to  procure  the  King's  confent  firft,  which  he  went  to 
ask  himfelf  of  Stephen  in  prifon. 

There  was  nothing  more  wanting  to  Matilda  but  the 
feal  of  publick  Authority  to  be  really  Queen  of  England. 
Bur,  though  fhe  was  fure  of  the  Confent  of  the  Temporal 
Lords,  fhe  was  apprehenfive  of  meeting  with  oppolition 
from  the  Clergy,  who  probably,  would  be  more  i'crupu- 
louson  account  of  their  Oath  to  the  King.  The  Legate 
taking  upon  him  to  accomplish  this  Affair,  called  a  Coun- 
cil at  IVinclrJler,  where  all  the  Bifhops  and  Abbots 
were  prefent,  with  the  Archdeacons  as  Representatives  to 
the  Inferior  Clergy.  The  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
Synod,  the  Legate  privately  conferred,  firft  with  t:  e  Bi- 
jh  <!>  ,  then  with  the  Abbots,  and  laftly  with  tlie  Arch- 
deacons. It  is  not  known  what  pafied  at  thefc  private 
Conferences,  but  it  was  plain,  next  day,  what  ufe  the 
Legate  was  willing  to  make  of  them.  As  foon  as  the 
Council  was  afiembled,  he  made  a  long  Speech,  endea- 
vouring to  fhow  that  the  Male-Adminiftration,  Infinceri- 
ty,  and  Tyranny  of  Stephen,  had  b"en  the  fole  caufe  of 
all  the  Troubles  in  the  Kingdom.     He  owned  that  indeed 
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Matilda,  adding  it  was  more  reafonable  to  regard  the  1 1 4 1 . 
Orders  of  his  eternal  Father,  whofe  Will  it  was  that 
Juftice  fhould  be  done  the  Emprefs,  than  the  Interefts  of  a 
natural  Brother.  Then  he  laid,  he  had  done  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  make  Stephen  fenlible  of  his  Errors,  even 
to  the  fuinmoning  him  before  a  Synod,  but  that  all  his 
brotherly  and  kind  Admonitions  had  proved  ineffectual. 
That  this  Obftinacy  was  a  clear  Evidence  to  the  Englijh, 
what  Calamities  they  would  have  been  expofed  to  under 
the  Government  of  fuch  a  Prince,  if  it  had  not  pleafed 
divine  Providence  to  give  Sentence  againft  him  by  furt'er- 
ing  him  to  be  imprifoned.  In  fine,  fince  God's  Judg- 
ments were  now  fallen  on  the  King  whom  they  had  elec- 
ted, they  were  to  atone  for  their  Fault,  by  reftoring  the 
Crown  to  the  Princefs,  to  whom  of  Right  it  belonged. 
/  have  therefore,  continues  he,  convened  you,  by  virtue  of 
the  Apojblic  Power  committed  unto  me,  to  confult  about  the 
means  of  appeafmg  the  Troubles  of  the  State.  This  Affair 
•was  debated  yejlerday  in  the  Prefence  of  the  greatejl  Part  of 
the  Clergy,  who  beyond  all  difpute  have  a  principal  Share 
in  the  Election  of  the  Kings.  And  therefore,  after  mature 
Deliberation,  we  have  determined  to  acknowledge  Matilda, 
Daughter  to  the  incomparable  King  Henry,  for  Queen  and 
Sovereign  of  England  ( 5 ). 

Molt  of  thofe  that  were  prefent,  and  not  in  the  Secret, 
were  extremly  furprized  at  this  Speech  ;  and  much  more 
to  fee  an  Election  tranfadted  in  private  by  the  Clergy,  af- 
ter an  unprecedented   manner.     Neverthelefs,  every  one 
keeping  a  profound   Silence,  for  fome  were  gained,  and 
others  dared  not  to  oppofe  it  openly  for  tear  of  not  being  fe- 
conded,    the  Silence  was  interpreted  for  an  approbation. 
The  Legate  told   them  further,    he  had   fummoned  the 
Magiftrates  of  London,  and  that  they  had  promifed  to  fend 
their  Deputies.     And  indeed  on  the  morrow  the  Depu-  Defect 
ties    arrived,    but    inftead    of  confenting    to   what    the  from  Lo*>- 
Council    had  done,    they  declared  they   were  ordered  by  %%£?£ 
the  City  and  the  Barons  that  were  retired  thither,  to  pe-  King's  Li- 
tition  the  King's  Liberty.      The  Legate  replied,    it  be-  bSr_'3 
came  not  the  Londoners  to  fide  with   the   Barons,    who 
had  bafely  deferted  their  King  in  Battle,    and  were  en- 
deavouring to  embroil   the  Kingdom  in  frefh   Troubles. 
This  Anfwer,  fo  far  from  the  point,  not  being  Satisfac- 
tory to    the  Deputies,  they  demanded  one  more  direct, 
but  in   vain.     The   Legate  did  not  think   fit  to  re-ex- 
amine a  thing,    which  he  pretended  was  already  decided. 
Before   the  end   of  the  Synod,   a   Chaplain   to  Stephen's  Asdocubt 
Queen  (6),  offered  to   the  Council  a  Letter,  which  he  %«». 
delivered  to  thj  Legate.      But  becaufe  the  Prelate,  after 
perufmg    it   himfelf,    would  not  communicate  it  to  the 
Affembly,  the  Chaplain  boldly  took   it  out  of  his  hand, 
and  read  it  aloud.     This  Letter,  wherein  the  Queen  ear-  Stephen's 
neftly  intreated  them  to  fet  the  King  at  Liberty,   proving  of  Mbtrtatt 
no  effect,    the   Council  broke   up,    after   excommunica-  "^J1"1'" 
ting  all  Stephen's  Adherents  (7). 

This    affair  being   thus    ended,    the  Emprefs   wanted  Limdon  <&■- 
only    the    Confent  of   the    Londoners,    in   order   to    her  darajbr 

Matilda. 


Malmfb. 


Coronation.  For  that  purpofe,  fhe  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  Negotiation  with  the  City,  which  lafted  fome 
time.  Mean  while,  7 '  fatilda  advanced  as  far  as  Read- 
ing, where  Robert  d  Oyly  Governor  of  Oxford  came 
and  offered  her  the  K  /s  of  his  Caftle,  humbly  intreat- 
ing  her  to  henour  that  City  with  her  prefence.  She 
readily  complied  with  his  requeft,  and,  after  receiving 
the  Oath  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Oxford,  and  the  adja- 
cent Country,  emoved  to  St.  Albans,  where  fhe  wait- 
ed for  the  Refolution  of  the  Londoners.  The  City  was 
then  over-run  with  troubles  and  confufion.  Some  were 
for  continuing  ftedfaft  to  the  King,  though  a  Prifoner  : 
Others  for  giving  way  to  the  times,  and  recognizing 
Matilda.  Thefe  laft  prevailing  at  length,  the  Emprefs 
came  to  London,  where  fhe  was  magnificently  received 
amidft  the  great  numbers  of  Barons  that  attended  her. 
The  City  of  London  declaring  thus  for  Matilda,  there 
was  no  farther  oppofition,  and  now  the  Preparations  for 
he  had  pledged  his  Faith  for  him,  when  the  Necefitty  of     her  Coronation  were  begun.     Mean  while  Matilda  was 
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Affairs  had,  as  it  were,  compelled  the  Englijh  to  place 
the  Crown  on  his  head  :  Adding,  he  was  deceived  the 
firft,  and  with  extreme  grief  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  revoke 
his  engagement.      He  infilled   upon  his  former  Oath  to 


every  where  acknowledged  for  Sovereign  (8). 

During  this  interval,  Stephen's  Queen  came  to  the  Matilda. 
Emprefs,  to  try  to  prevail  with  her  for  fome  condefcen-  "-cats  tie 
fion  to  her  Husband.     As  fhe  defpaired  of  ever  feeing  him  j?"^ 

Wig. 
(1)  Who  v...,;h-n.il  Gktirtjlcr,  Ga-vafi,  p.  13^4.      This  Battle  was  fought  on  Candkmai-day.  Sax.  Ain.     The  chief  Perfons  made  Prifoners,    were,  Erompt. 
IdeB        .    R  'cr de  Mvuibray,  Richard  dc  Courccy,  William  Voffart ,  Bald-am,  Richard  Fitx-Urftn,  William  Pevcrel,  William  Clcrfeiib,  Sec.  William  Gervas. 
Earl  if  Alb     1     ,  i.u   dinting  the  Kght.  7.  Hagulft.  p.  269.     Gervafe,  p.  1354. 

(!)  "■  1 1)  .  he  was  honourably  ufed  at  firft,  but  at  length,  by  the  Inftigation  of  fume  who  pretended,    he  had   been  feen  fcveral  times  beyond 

0<    Bounds  of  his  Confinement,  he  was  put  in  Irons.     Malm/b.  p.  187.     He  was  not  laid  in    lions  till  after  Matilda\  Flight  from  Oxford.     Gervafe. 
M.  P  iris,  p.  -S. 

(3)  And  likewife  Matilda  herfelf,  Robert  Earl  of  Glouce/ler,  Brian  Fitx  Count  Marquefs,  i.e.  Governor  of  Wallingfird,  and  Milo  (afterward;  Earl  of  Hcrc- 
ford,)  ,S;o  bound  themielves  by  Oath  to  die  Biihop  of  Winchcjler,  that  he  mould  li3ve  the  chief  Management  of  Affairs,  the  Difpofal  of  Church-Preferments, 

C5*. .  For  tliis  Purpofe  there  was  a  Convention  in  the  Fields  near  IVinchcjlcr.     Malmjb.  p.  180. 

(4)  Waiting  upon  h?r  at  Wilton.      Gcrvafc,  p.  1354. 

(5) Fiiiam  picifki  Regis in  Anglis  Normanniieque  dominam  eligimus,  &  ei  (idem  &  manutenementum  promittimus.     Malm/b.  p.  lSo,« 

"      NiliK&Chri/fiai:,     Maf-fi.  p.  1S9.  (7)  Particularly  William  Martcl  Sewer  to  the  King,  ibid. 

[8]  She  made  Robert  dc  Sigilh,  a  Monk  of  Reading,  Bilhopof  London.     R.  dc  Daeto,  p.  508,     Gcrvafc,  p.  1355. 
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on  the  Throne  again,  fhe  defired  nothing  more  than  his 
Liberty.  She  promifed,  in  the  name  of  that  unhappy 
Prince,  that,  content  with  living  as  a  private  Perfon,  he 
would  renounce  the  Crown,  and  to  remove  all  fufpicion, 
depart  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  pafs  the  refidue  of  his 
Days  in  a  Monaftery.  He  even  offered  to  fwear  never  to 
return  more,  and  give  Hoflages  for  the  performance  of 
his  Promifes.  But  fuch  were  the  times,  that  there  was 
no  reliance  on  Winds  or  Oaths,  there  having  been  fo  many 
late  Inftances  of  the  ready  Violation  of  both.  According- 
ly Matilda  rejected  all  thefe  Proposals  with  great  haughti- 
nefs,  forbidding  the  unfortunate  Queen  ever  to  come  into 
her  pretence  again. 

The  Bilhop  of  Winchejler  became  alfo  a  Petitioner  to 
her,  but  had  as  little  reafon  to  be  fatufied  with  her  Ge- 
ncrofity.  He  imagined,  the  Service  he  had  lately  done  her, 
highly  deterred  fomc  return.  Accordingly,  he  dcfncd 
fome  Favour  for  Eujlace  his  Nephew,  which  was  proudly 
denied  hirn  ( 1 ).  This  was  fufEcient  to  itir  up  the  Bilhop 
to  a  Revenge.  He  was  in  hopes,  the  new  Queen  would 
be  guided  by  his  Councils  ;  but  plainly  faw,  (he  looked 
upon  him  as  an  Enemy.  His  turbulent  and  vindictive 
Temper  not  fuffering  him  to  reft  under  thefe  Circurnflan- 
ces,  he  began  from  that  inftant  to  plot  againft  Matilda, 
burning  with  Dell  re  to  make  the  ungrateful  Princefs 
know,  it  was  no  lels  in  his  power  to  pull  her  down,  than 
to  fet  het  up.  But  perhaps  he  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  accomplifh  his  Project,  if  the  Emprefs  herfelf  had 
not  furnifhed  him  with  the  means,  by  her  extreme  Pride, 
which  made  her  regard  her  Subjects  as  fo  many  Slaves. 
Fatal  Policy  !  Which  created  her  many  Enemies,  at  a 
time  when  flic  ought  rather  to  have  laboured  to  gain  the 
Englijh  by  mild  and  popular  methods.  She  drew  upon 
herfelf  chiefly  the  Hatred  of  the  Londoners.,  by  refuling 
to  grant  the  only  thing  they  petitioned,  and  which  the 
King  her  Father  had  pofitively  promifed,  namely,  to  mi- 
tigate the  Severity  of  the  Norman  Laws,  and  revive  thofe 
of  King  Edward.  This  ill-advifed  Princefs  thought 
herfelf  fo  far  above  all  contradiction,  that  (he  neglected 
to  imitate  the  Conduct  of  her  Predeceflors,  in  amufing 
her  Subjects  with  Promifes  at  leaft,  till  her  Authority  was 
more  firmly  eftablifhed.  Her  haughty  Carriage  foon  wrought 
a  great  change  in  the  Minds  of  the  Englijh.  They  be- 
gan to  be  fenllble  what  Danger  they  were  in,  of  being  un- 
happy under  her  Government,  unlefs  timely  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  impending  Evils.  The  Bilhop  of 
Winchejler  cherifhed,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  thefe 
Difcontcnts ;  and  by  fecret  Emiffaries  at  London,  ftirred 
up  the  Citizens  to  revenge  the  Contempt  Matilda  had 
(hown  them.  His  Cabals  were  carried  fo  far,  that  he 
drew  therri  into  a  Plot  to  teize  the  Emprefs's  Perfon. 
What  care  foever  was  taken  to  conceal  this  defign,  fhe 
had  timely  notice  of  it,  and  left  the  City  in  fuch  hafte 
and  in  fo  great  a  fright,  that  her  Palace  and  Goods  were 
expofed  to  the  Fury  of  the  Popidace  (2).  Though  the 
legate  milted  his  Aim,  he  thought,  he  had  not  a  little 
forwarded  the  execution  of  his  Project,  in  ingaging  the 
Londoners  againft  Matilda.  Secure  of  their  Affiftance, 
he  privately  concerted  meafures  with  the  Queen  his  Sifter- 
in-Law.  After  which,  he  tent  word  to  Enjlace  to  be  ready 
to  march  with  the  Kcntijb-men,  prorhifmg  him,  he  fhould 
foon  be  at  the  head  of  a  more  confiderable  Army.  Ha- 
ving taken  thefe  meafures,  and  fecretly  gained  to  the  King's 
Party  feveral  Lords  that  were  difpleafed  with  the  Emprefs, 
lie  ordered  the  Caftle  of  Winchejler,  and  fome  others  that 
were  at  his  difpofal,  to  be  ftored  with  Provifions  and 
Arms. 

As  all  this  could  not  be  tranfacted  without  Matilda's 
knowledge,  file  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  her  Troops, 
attended  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucejler  ( 3 )  and  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, who  was  come  into  England  to  affift  at  the  Corona- 
tion (4).  As  foon  as  (he  approached  Winchejler  (5),  fhe 
tent  the  Bifhop  word,  (lie  had  fomething  to  communicate 
to  him,  and  therefore  defired  him  to  come  to  her.  The 
Prelate  fufpecting  fhe  was  informed  of  his  Proceedings, 
eafily   perceived    this   was  only    an   Artifice   to  enfnare 
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him.     Accordingly,  inflcad  of  waiting  upon  her,  he  tent     1141. 
her  an  ambiguous  Anfwer  (6).     At  the  fame  time  he  ftole  HedrantM 
out  of  the  Town  at   an  eppofite   Gate,   and  drew    his  ,f^"'-> ' -'" 
Friends  together,  who  only  waited  his  Orders  to  put  them-  Cerrafi. 
felvcs  in   motion.       As  they  were  all  ready,    they  were  "'  " 
quickly  in  Aims.     The  Kentijh-men joining  the  Londoners,  L'! 
Stephen's  Queen,   Eujlace  his  Son,   and  William  d'  tyres, 
headed  them,  and  marched  to  Winchejler  with  the  utmoft 
fpeed.    They  had  like  to  have  fui prized  the  Emprefs,  who 
fcarce  had  time  to  retire  into  the  Caftle.     As  the  Inhabi-  fc-nwin. 
tants  of  Winchejler  appeared  a  little   too  zealous  in  her  °'  '}'■■ 
caute,   the  Bilhop,  out  of  revenge,  let  fire   to  the  City,  c«"fk. 
though  the  Capital  of  his  Diocefe.      Twenty   Churches 
were  burnt  to  allies,  with  a  Nunnery,   which  bore    the 
Name  of  St.  Grind/aid  (7). 

The  Bifhop's  care  to  provide  the  Caftle  well  with  Am-  Matilda  &~ 
munition,   rendered  the  Siege  very  long  and  difficult.   The-'' ■"' J:: ■''■■' 
Befiegers  applied  themfclves  clofely  to  it  for  two  months  ( 8),  t/fi'i'ib. 
in  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  War  at  once,   by  takin 
the  Heads  of  the  contrary  Party.      The  fame  reafon  obli- 
ged the  Befieged   to  think  of  their  fafcty.      When  they  ^rttT and 
found  there  was   no  poffibility  of  holding'out  any  longer, 
they  refolved   to  hew  themfelves  a    pafTage    with   theu  '*"  ]    ' 
fwords,  and  run  all  Risks  to  tecure  the  Emprefs's  Perfon.        ""' 
To  that  purpofe  they  (allied  out  in  good  Order,  Matilda 
and  the  King  of  Scotland  marching  in  the  front  (9),  and 
the  Earl  of  Gloucejler  bringing  up  the  rear  (10).     They 
were  no  fooner  out,  but  the  King's  Troops  clofely  purfu- 
ed,   endeavouring    by    frequent    Attacks    to    retard  their 
march,   whilft  the  reft  of  the  Army  was  advancing  to  fin- 
round  tiiem.   Inall  thefe  little  skirmifhes,  the  Earl  of  Gl.u- 
cejler  vigoroufly  oppofed  his  Enemies,    and   gave   fignal 
marks    of    his   conduit    and    valour.       But    his  effbl  I  , 
which  indeed  were  very  ferviceable  to   Matilda,  as   they 
gave  her  time  to  retire,   proved  fatal  to  himfejf.     As  the /v    < 
Emprefs's  danger  made  him  neglect   his  own   Safety,   he  Gl'  ''■"J1, ' 
would  march  thelaft  through  a  narrow  Defile,  where  his  'J     ' 
Troops  were  hard  profited   by  the  Enemies,  and  hiorieif  R-  Diccto. 
unfortunately  taken  Prifoncr  (n).     William  de  Yprcs,  to  Er-mF'- 
whofe  charge  he  was  committed,  ordered  him  to  be  forth- 
with conducted  to  Rochejler  in  Kent,    where  the  Kin" 
had  more  Friends  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  King- 
dom. 

Mean  time,   Matilda  making  all  poffible  fpeed,  efcared  Matilda  ef- 
with  a  few  Followers  to  the  Caftle  of  LutgerfoalL,   and^"^"" 
from  thence  to  the  Devizes.     Here  (he  rcpofed   hciTslf  acmat  "' 
little,  thinking   (he  had  time  enough  to  reach  Glccejler. 
But  when  fhe  came   to  purfue  her  Journey,  fhe  had  in- 
telligence, the  road  was  lined  with  the  King's  Soldiers. 
If  we  may  believe  a  Hiftorian,   much  given  to  the  mar-  Erompt. 
vellous,  (he  efcaped  their  Vigilance,  by  being  carried  to  p'  ''j1, 
Gloucejler  ma  Coffin,   which  no   body   would    ever  have  Knishton. 
thought   to  fearch.      Be  this  as  it  will,  it    is  certain  fhe 
found  means  to  avoid  this  danger. 

Whilft  the  Emprefs  was  deviling  Expedients  to  lefift  3*«  *■'•"  <' 
her  Enemies,  the  Bilhop  of  Winchejler  and  the  reft  of  the  ; '  '",'; ")  "  t 
King's  Friends,  were  endeavouring  to  difengage  the  Earl  oY,  \:  '..' 
Gloucejler  from  his  Sifter's  party.     But  all  their  folficita-  [  ■■[•, 
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tions,  ana  tne  conuccrations  of  ms  prc!ent  outc,  <-ouiu  B. 
not  (hake  him.  He  firmly  perfiltcd  in  his  Allegiance  he  Gems. 
had  fworn  to  her,  and  would  not  even  diitemble  to  pro- 
cure his  Liberty.  In  fine,  after  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment,  Matilda,  who  had  a  tender  Affection  for  him,  and 
very  juftly,  and  befides  could  not  well  proceed  without 
him,  contented  he  fhould  be  exchanged  for  the  King  (1  2). 
In  vain,  were  endeavours  ufed  on  this  occafion,  to 
make  Peace  between  Stephen  and  the  Emprefs.  As  the 
thing  they  both  claimed  was  of  a  nature  not  to  admi:  cf 
Divillon,  there  was  no  poffibility  of  fucceeJing.  The 
Exchange  therefore  was  all  that  could  be  done,  each  being 
left  at  liberty  to  purfue  the  War. 

After  the  Bifhop  of  Winchejler  refolved  to  abandon  the  - "  r  r- 
Emprefs,   he  writ  to   the  Pope,   to  en:reat  him  to  autL' 
rize  his  Proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  King  his  Brother.     As 
the  Pope  had  no  information  of  what  pafted  in  England, 
but  from  his  Legate,   he  did  not  fail   to   anfwei  him  ac-  '""" 


(1)  The  Bilhop  petitioned  the  Emprefs  to  confirm  the  Titles  of  Earl  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne  to  Eujl.ue,  whole  Mother  was  Daughter  and  Hej  of  the 
Earl  of  Boulogne.     Malmjb.  p.  107. 

(2)  She  fled  toOxfhrd,  and  from  thence  in  a  great  Hurry  went  to  Gloucejler^  where  having  conferred  with  Mih,  the  returned  to  Oxjerdi  and,  a*ter 
fime  time,  advanced  towards  Winchejler,  where  (he  came  about  Augujl  1  j  but  finding  that  Cay  was  agiinft  her,  ihe  took  her  Lodging  in  til:  Caftle. 
Gervafe,  p.  1355.  (3)   Gervaji  lays,  he  knew  nothing  of  it. Ignorante  fr.itre  fuo  Roberto,  p.  1355. 

(4.)  There  was  likewife  with  the  Emprefs,  Mih  (whom  ftie  had  lately  made  Ear!  of  Hereford)  lur  cmftant  Fiiend,  and  who  had  born  the  Expellees 
cf  her  Houihold  from  her  firft  coming  to  Ghu.ejler,  which  was  then  two  Years :  And  this  the  Continuatjr  of  Florence  of  JVoreejUr  lays  he  Lad  IVura 
his  own  Mouth. 

(5)  Or  rather,  after  (he  was  got  into  the  Caflle,  M.'lmjh.  p.  190.  (6)  Parabo  me,  1 mill prepare  my filf.     Maltrjb.  p.  190. 

(7)  Malmfhury  lays,  whilft  the  Emprefs  was  blocked  up,  Fir.  was  thrown  from  the  Bifhop's  Tower  opon  the  Cit:  e  i's  Hcufes,  bei  sufc  chejr  woe  more 
inclined  to  her  than  to  him.  This  Fire  took  hold  of  a  Nunnery  within  the  City,  and  b-irnt  it  down,  with  the  Abb. y  called  the  Hide  without  the  City, 
and  above  twenty  Churches.  Mntmfb.  igo.  Gervofe,  p.  1 3  56.  This  City  was  burnt  down,  Auguji  2.  Gcrvap:,  p.  1355.  Anawer  was  abb  burnt  ;  and 
Whcrivell  by  William  £  tyres.     Ma/mfh.  p.  Igo. 

(8)  Seven  Weeks.     Gervafe,  p.  1 3  56.  (9)   And  Reginald  Ear!  of  Corr.iual,  her  Brother,  ihid. 
(to)  He  went  out  another  way,  and  was  takenin  a  place  called  St:ubregge,  with  the  Eail  of  JVarren,  ibid. 

(n)  Milo  the  Confiablc  eft.iprd,  and  came,  almoft  naked,  to  Matild.i  at  Gloucefler.  Gervafe,  1356.  This  Skirmiih  happened  on  the  14th  of  Ceftemie'. 
Malmib.  p.  190.  (12)  About  the  beginning  of  November.  Id.  p.  191. 
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cording  to  his  wifh.  Hi?  Anfwer  was  received  a  little 
after  Stephen's  releafe.  In  this  Letter  he  blamed  the  Pre- 
late for  neglecting  fo  long  to  replace  his  Brother  on  the 
Throne,  ordering  him  to  try  all  ways  for  his  reftoration. 
To  this  he  added  an  exprefs  PermilTion  to  ufe  both  Tem- 
poral and  Spiritual  Arms  to  accomplifh  that  end.  Sup- 
ported with  this  Authority,  the  Legate  fummoned  a 
Council  ■i.tlVeJhninftcr  ( 1 ),  where  the  Pope's  Letter  was 
read.  The  King,  who  was'  prefent,  bitterly  complained 
of  fome  of  his  Subjects,  who  not  content  with  waging 
War  againft  him,  had  long  detained  him  in  a  dishonour- 
able Imprifonment.  Then  the  Bifhopof  Winchefter  in  a 
Rhetorical  Harangue,  endeavoured  tojuftify  his  late  con- 
duel:  and  the  frequent  breach  of  his  Oaths.  But  he 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  purge  himfelf,  had 
he  not  been  favoured  by  the  prefent  juncture.  He  con- 
cluded his  Speech  with  excommunicating  all  the  Adherents 
of  the  Emprefs  as  fo  many  Enemies  to  the  publick  Peace. 
T  he  People  were  not  pleafed  to  fee  themfelves  thus  liable 
to  fuch  oppofite  Excommunications,  according  to  the  hu- 
mour of  the  Legate.  However  no  one  dared  to  complain, 
well  knowing  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe.  Only  a  Lay- 
Meflenger  of  the  Emprefs,  by  her  order,  charged  the 
Legate  to  his  face,  that  it  was  by  his  invitation,  fhe 
came  into  England.  He  had  even  the  boldnefs  to  tell 
him,  hii  Brother's  hard  treatment  in  his  Imprifonment 
was  owing  to  his  advice.  The  Legate  made  no  reply  to 
thefe  Reproaches,  but  refolved  to  complete  his  Revenge 
by  entirely  ruining  Matilda's  affairs. 

Upon  Stephen'*  recovering  his  Liberty,  Matilda's  party 
declined  fo  vifibly,  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucejler  was  afraid 
it  would  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  fupported  by  foreign  Aid. 
This  apprehenfion  made  him  refolve  to  pafs  into 
Normandy,  and  follicit  the  Earl  of  Anjou  (2)  to  maintain 
his  Wife  the  Emprefs's  Right,  which  was  alfo  bis  Son's. 
But  the  Earl  was  too  much  embroiled  in  domeftick 
troubles  to  fend  any  great  Succours  into  England.  The 
Anjmnn  IjTobility  were  diffatified  with  him,  and  the  Nor- 
ma in  were  not  yet  fufficiently  fettled  in  his  obedience, 
for  him  to  venture  to  remove  from  them,  or  leave  their 
Country  unprovided  with  Troops  (3).  He  contented  him- 
felf therefore  with  fending  an  inconfiderable  Aid  (4)  to 
Matilda,  with  Henry  his  eldeft  Son,  to  try  whether  his 
Prefence  would  have  any  influence  on  the  Englifh. 

During  the  Earl  of  Gkuceflcr's  abfence,  Matilda  retired 
to  Oxford  (5),  where  fhe  thought  herielf  fafe,  till  the 
Succours,  expefted  from  Normandy,  fhould  arrive.  The 
King  looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable  juncture,  refolved 
to  lav  Siege  to  that  City,  in  expectation  of  having  his 
Rival  in  his  power,  before  the  Earl's  return  (6).  The 
Siege  was  carried  on  with  all  poffible  vigour  and  dili- 
gence, and  maintained  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  Em- 
prefs, who  had  no  other  refuge,  but  a  ftout  defence,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  impending  difafter.  The  approach  of 
Winter  gave  her  fome  hopes,  the  King  would  be  obliged 
to  retire.  But  Stephen  being  refolutely  bent  to  continue 
his  attacks  notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  Seafon  (7), 
ihe  was  at  laft  reduced  to  a  necelTity  of  defiring  to  capitu- 
late. As  fhe  dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  fame  lot  fhe 
had  inflicted  on  her  Enemy,  fhe  did  not  think  fit  to  wait 
the  iflire  of  the  Capitulation,  which  could  not  but  prove 
fatal  to  her.  Whilft  fhe  amufed  the  King  with  Demands 
that  he  would  never  grant,  fhe  took  advantage  of  a 
dark  Night,  and  went  out  of  the  City  (S),  cloathed  in 
white,  to  deceive  the  Centinels,  by  reafon  the  ground 
was  then  covered  with  fnow.  She  paffed  the  Thames  on 
the  Ice,  and  walked  above  fix  Miles  on  foot,  with  the 
Snow  heating  in  her  face  all  the  way.  In  fpite  of  thefe 
difficulties,  fhe  came  to  Abingtsn,  and  taking  horfe  rid 
that  fame  night  (9)  to  JVallingford.  The  King  was  extreme- 


ly furprifed  to  find  himfelf  thus  difappointed.  He  did  not 
value  the  taking  of  Oxford,  fince  it  put  not  Matilda  in 
his  power.  Mean  time  Prince  Hemy  and  the  Earl  of 
Gloucejler,  who  were  juft  arrived  in  England,  being  inform- 
ed of  the  Emprefs' .5  happy  efcape,  waited  upon  her  at 
Wallingford,  where  the  fight  of  her  Son  blotted  out,  for  a 
time,  all  remembrance  of  her  Misfortunes.  Here  ends 
the  Hiitory  of  William  of  Malmsbnry,  one  of  the  moil: 
exaft  and  judicious  Writers  of  thofe  days,  and  whom, 
for  that  reafon,   I  have  chiefly  taken  for  my  Guide. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Year  M43,  the  Legate  fum- 
moned a  Council  at  London  (10),  where  the  King  was 
prefent.  He  made  a  long  Speech  tending  to  convince  the 
Bifhops  of  the  neceffity  of  exerting  themfelves  more  vi- 
goroufly  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  in  order  to  put  a 
fpcedy  end  to  a  War,  fo  prejudicial  to  the  Kingdom. 
He  declared,  he  was  ready  to  perfevere  in  expoling  his 
Life  for  the  fervicc  of  the  State  ;  but  added,  he  could  not 
flatter  himfelf  with  any  hopes  of  Succefs,  without  the 
Afliftance  of  his  Subjects.  And  therefore  required,  thofe 
that  were  able  to  bear  Arms  fhould  attend  him  in  his  mi- 
litary Expeditions,  and  the  reft  furnifh  him  with  Money. 
This  was  addreffed  particularly  to  the  Clergy,  who,  being 
entirely  guided  by  the  Bifhop  of  IVineheJler,  promifed  to 
grant  an  Aid  (11).  It  was  however  upan  this  condition, 
that  the  Church  fhould  be  better  protected  for  the  future. 
The  King  alluring  them,  it  was  his  Intention,  and  that 
the  Canons  fhould  be  ftridtly  obferved,  the  Council  pafied 
two  relating  to  the  times.  By  the  firft  it  was  declared, 
whoever  killed  an  Ecclefiaftick,  fhould  not  be  abfolved 
but  by  the  Pope  himfelf.  The  fecond  ordained,  that  the 
Husbandman  and  Plough  fhould  be  under  the  fame  pro- 
tection as  was  enjoyed  by  thofe  that  were  retired  into  a 
Church  or  Church-yard. 

The  reft  of  this  Year's  Occurrences  confifts  only  of  a 
tedious  account  of  the  Civil  War,  which  laid  wafte  the 
Kingdom.  We  meet  with  nothing  but  taking  and 
furprifing  Caftles  (12),  fome  little  Skirmifhes  of  noconfe- 
quence,  and  many  Barbarities  committed  on  both  fides. 
Not  to  tire  the  Reader  with  the  recital  of  Matters  of  no 
moment,  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  in  this  and  the  three 
next  years,  Stephen's  Party  vifibly  prevailed.  To  which 
the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucejler  (  1  3 ),  and  of  Milo Earl 
of  Hereford (14),  her  shief  Councilors  and  moft  faithful 
Friends,  greatly  contributed.  After  the  lofs  of  thefe  two 
Earls,  Matilda  feeing  no  way  to  defend  herfelf  any  longer, 
left  England  and  retired  to  Normandy,  where  fhe  had  al- 
ready fent  the  Prince  her  Son.  The  Earl  of  Anjou  his 
Father  had  earnestly  defired  it,  perceiving  he  fruitlefly 
expofed  himfelf  to  continual  Danger,  to  wreft  from  a 
Prince  a  Crown,  on  whoie  head  it  feemed  to  be  too  firm- 
ly fixed. 

Upon  the  Emprefs's  departure,  Stephen  finding  himfelf 
in  peaceable  pofTeiTion  of  the  Crown,  thought  of  means  to 
fecure  it,  after  his  death,  to  Eujlaee  his  eldeft  Son.  For 
that  purpofe,  he  caufed  fome  of  the  Barons  to  take  the 
Oath  to  him,  imagining  that  Precaution  capable  to  lead 
him  to  the  end  he  propofed.  But  his  own  Experience 
fhould  have  taught  him  the  infufficiency  of  that  means. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Year  1 147,  he  kept  his 
Chri/lmas  at  Lincoln,  where  he  affected  to  wear  his  Crown, 
notwithstanding  a  certain  Prophecy,  foretelling  great  mis- 
fortunes to  the  Kings,  who  fhould  venture  to  appear 
crown'd  in  that  City. 

Whilft  Stephen  was  enjoying  the  repofe  procured  by 
Matilda's  retreat,  the  Zeal  of  the  Chriftian  World  rou- 
fing  itfelf  again,  a  frefh  Crufade  was  undertaken  againft 
the  Saracens.  Lewis  the  Young,  King  of  France,  fignali- 
zed  himfelf  in  this  Expedition,  by  the  great  number  of 
Troops,  he  led  in  Perfon  to  the  Holy-Land  (1 5).    He  was 
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Mahnfb.  p.  191.     Stephen  about  this  time  built  a  Caftle  at  Wilton,  but  was  foon  beat  out  thence  by  Matildas  Party.    Hun- 


(1)  About  the  end  of  Novembei 
■■ 1  i.  p.  39:. 

>•-)  Hi  fe.it  Amkifladors  before  in  Lent  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Anjou  refufed  to  treat  with  any  but  th?  Earl  of  Cloucrjter  ;  fo  he  went  over  about  Midfummer, 
and  embarked  at  Warhami   In  his  Ablencc  Kins' Stephen  burnt  that  Town  and  feized  the  Calrle.     Mahnjb.  p.  193,  194. 

;)  The  Karl  of  Anjou  had  taken  Advantage  of  the  King's  Imprifonment,  and  conquered  the  greatcfl  Part  of  Normandy.  Ord.  Vital. 
4,  Eetwcen  three  and  four  hundred  Men  in  fifty  two  Ships.     Robert  landed  at  Warhan,  which  he  retook.     Maltnfb.  p.  194.     Gervafe, 

[5]   About  Michaelmas,  Gervafe,  p.  1357. 
I     II..  burnt  that  City,  Stpttxi.  z6.  and  then  laid  Siege  to  the  Caftle.     Malmjb.  p.  194. 

{7)   Hebefieged  it  from  Michaelmas  to  Chriflmas.     Erov.pt.  p.  1032.     Gervafe. 

| 8;   At  a  Back-gate  attended  only  with  fi  ur  Perfons,  MtUjl.  p.  195.     The  Sax.  Ann.  Civ,  (he  was  let  down  from  a  Tower  by  a  Rope. 

(9)  The  Sax.  Ann.  lay,  ihe  went  on  foet. 

(:c)  In  Lent.  11.  Paris,  p.  79. This  Year  King  Stephen  feized  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  and  before  he  would  releafe  him,  made  him  furrender  the 

Tew  1  it  London,  and  his  Call  s  of  Walden  nd  Plaiffeisc,  Huntingd.  p.  393.  R.  de  Diceto,  p.  508.  Brompt.  p.  1033.  Hoved.  Gervafe  fays,  he  did  it  out  of 
Neceffity;  lor  it  he  had  not  fecurcd  him,  lie  would  have  been  deprived  by  him  of  his  Kingdom,  p.  1360. 

In"  It  doe:  not  appear  whence  Rapin  had  this  Particular,  for  no  Hiirorian  mentions  any  Scutages,  Subfidics  or  Taxes  during  this  Reign  ;  both  Armies 
;iving  by  Plunder,  and  maintaining  thi  mfelves  dm  fly  by  the  Ruin  of  their  Advcrfaries,  their  Men  .and  Tenants. 

(12)  In  1144,  King     uphen  tried  to  lake  Lineth,  but  was  rtpulfed.  Hunt.  Brompt.     In  1145,  he  took  the  Caftle  of  Farringdon.     Gervafe. 

(13;  I  icv. is  Sun  oi  Nefla,  Daughter  of  Rhees  Princeof  South-Wales.  King  Henry  I,  his  Father  procured  him  in  Marriage  Mabel,  or  Maud,  the  Heirefs  of 
Rottrl  Fitx-IIamen,  r.ordol  Cariulin  Normandy,  Cardiff  in  South-Wales,  and  Te wiflury  in  England.  By  her  he  had  William,  Earl  of  Gloucejier,  after  him, 
S  ge,  Bifliop  t>\  Wonefier,  R.  ..:.;•./  Euli.jp  of  Noyon,  Hamn,  Mabel,  Wife  of  Aubrey  de  Verc,  and  Matilda  of  Ranu'pb  Earl  of  CkeJIer.  Earl  Robe  rt  died  of  a 
Fever  itGliuccfter,  O.'lcbcr  31.  1  1  17,  ,  Gervafe  fays  in  November  1146.  p.  1362.)  and  was  buried  at  Brijlotia  St.  James's  Monaftery  which  he  built,  and  alfo 
Cardiff  Caftle, 

'  '■))   U'"-.'   (lain ■Dftar&r  24,  with  an  Arrow  at  a  hunting  Match.   J.  Hagulftad.   p.  273.    Mih  was  created  Eari  of  Hereford  by  Patent  from  Matilda, 

' |1"  firft  of  that  Kind  that  we  know  of.     It  n  to  be  feen  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  Tom.  I.  p.  %.Rapin.     The  Patent  begins  thus  :  Matilda  imperatrix  Hairifi 

regis  Fih.1,  .<■  An-lour.i  Dorm  ua,  Archiepilcnp  s,  Epikop  ,  Abbat  bus,  Cimitibus  Baronibus,  &c.  falutem.  Sciatis  me  fecilfe  Mihnem  de  Gloerjh-ia  Ccmitem  de 
Uerejord,  Si  J  dill'c  ei  t  tarn  Hrreflrd,  cum  toto  Caltello,  in  feodo  &  lia-reditatc  libi  &  hsredibus  fuis  ad  tenendum  de  me  tc  haredibus  meii.  Dcdi  etjam  ci  tcr- 
tium denarium  reddirvisBurgi  Hereford,  Sec.     Vide  A' /,/.-  l.:lCs  of  H.nour,  p.  681. 

(1  I  Hcirai  art  nd.  1,  among' others,  I".  William  Earl  of  Warren,  who  was  (lain  in  this  Expedition  ;  and  Roger  it  Mxcbray,  who  f.gnalizei  himfelf  in 
it-  j  ■  Hagutjt.  p.  27  ;,  276. 
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accompanied  by  Eleanor'  of  Guyenne  his  Queen,  Heirefs  of 
the  Houfe  of  Pointers,  with  whom  lie  hud  the  Earldom 
olGuyenne  with  its  Appurtenances,  and  all  Poiilou.  During 
the  voyage,  which  lalted  near  two  years,  Lewis  fell  out 
in  fuch  a  manner  with  his  Queen,  upon  Come  Sufpicion, 
well  or  ill-grounded  (1),  that  he  refolved  to  divorce  her 
as  foon  as  he  returned  to  France. 

Since  Matilda  had  in  a  manner  relinquifhcd  all  prcten- 
fions  to  England,  Stephen  thought  only  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  Labours,  and  repairing  the  mifchiefs  the  Kingdom 
had  fufrered  by  a  long  war.  But  a  new  Rival,  who  was 
preparing  to  difpute  the  Crown  with  him,  foon  made  him 
fenlible,  he  was  (till  far  enough  from  the  tranquillity  he 
had  flattered  himfelf  with.     Henry,  eldcft  Son  of  Matilda 


caufe  his  Son  Eujlece  to  be  crowned  before-hand  (g). 
But  he  met  with  unexpected  obftacles,  The  Arch- 
bifliop of  Canterbury  flatly  refufed  to  comply  with  his 
requeft,  and  his  reafon  was  ilill  more  offenfive  than  the 
denial  itfelf.  He  told  him,  the  Pope  had  exprefly  for- 
bidden him  to  crown  the  Son  of  a  Prince,  who,  contrary 
to  his  Oath,  had  ufurped  the  Kingdom.  It  the  Pope 
really  gave  any  fuch  Orders  to  the  Archbifliop,  his  fenti- 
ments  were  very  different  from  thole  of  his  Predecef- 
for  Innocent  II.  lint,  very  likely,  this  Prelate,  as  well 
as  the  red:  of  the  BiftlOps,  made  ufe  of  this  pretence  to 
cover  their  Engagements  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  the  King,  incenfed  [at  the  obftinate 
denial  of  the  Bilhops,  caufed  them  all  to  be  (hut  up  in 
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by  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  a  young  Prince  of  fixteen  years  of     one  Houfe,  refolving   to  keep  them  there  till  they  com 

plied  with    his   Will.       This  was  a   very  extraordinary 
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age,  and  of  a  lively  and  enterprifing  Genius,  thought  he 
fiiould  not  be  dlfcouraged  by  the  Difficulties  which  the 
Emprefs  his  Mother  met  with  in  England.  He  did  not 
queftion  but  the Perfons  that  fupported  the  Right  of  the  law- 
ful Heir,  would  always  continue  in  the  fame  mind,  and  a 
new  Leader  of  more  youth  and  vigour  infpire  them  with 
freih  Courage.  In  this  belief,  he  refolved  to  go  to  the 
King  of  Scotland  his  great  Llncle,  and  concert  meafures 
with  him  to  accompliih  this  dehgn  (j).  David,  having 
notice  of  the  Prince's  coming,  met  him  in  Northumber- 
land (3).  After  conferring  with  him  about  their  affairs, 
he  knighted  him  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  days, 
when  this  Ceremony  was  deemed  neceffary  for  all  that 
took  upon  them  the  profeffion  of  Arms  (4).  Mean  time, 
Stephen,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  this  Interview, 
fearing  they  had  fomc  deiign  upon  York,  fpcedily  marched 
thither  and  reinforced  the  Garrifon  (5).  Upon  his  ap- 
proach the  two  Princes  parted,  David  returning  to  Scot- 
land, and  Henry  to  Normandy  (6).  He  was  fcarce  arrived 
at  Roan,  when  Geoffrey  his  p'ather  departed  this  Life  (7), 
leaving  him  the  Earldom  of  Anjou,  till  the  Emprefs  his 
Mother's  death  fhould  put  him  in  pofl'effion  of  Nor- 
mandy,  after  which  he  was  to  refign  Anjou  to  Geoffrey 
his  younger  Brother. 

Lewis  had  deferred  parting  with  Eleanor  his  wife  on- 
ly till  he  had  brought  her  back  to  France.  Immediately 
after  his  return,  he  put  his  refolution  in  practice,  and 
generouily  reftored  to  her  Guyenne,  Poiclou,  Saintonge,  with 
all  the  Dominions  fhe  had  brought  him  in  marriage, 
Henry  tales  providing  alfo  for  the  two  Daughters  he  had  by  her.  As 
thelitkof  ibon  as  this  Divorce  became  publick,  Henry,  who  with  his 
Nornund  Mother's  confent  had  afl'umed  the  Title  of  Duke  of  Nor- 
and mame's  mandy,  confidered  how  to  fecure  the  pofleffion  of  this 
*"■•  rich  Heirefs  (8).      Matters  were  carried  on  with  fuch  fe- 

C™rv?re.  crecy,  that  the  firft  News  Lewis  heard,  was,  that  the 
Lewis  and  Duke  was  gone  to  the  Queen  at  Bov.rdeaux,  where  their 
Stephen  Nuptials  were  folemnized  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 
IfHcn'ry.""  This  was  a  great  mortification  to  that  Monarch,  who 
could  not  bear  to  fee  another  deckt  with  his  Spoils,  though 
voluntarily  relinquifhed  by  himfelf.  Befides,  he  was  fen- 
fible  how  formidable  Henry  would  he  to  France,  in  cafe  he 
fhould  one  day  add  to  his  prefent  Dominions  the  King- 
dom of  England,  to  which  he  had  fo  juft  a  claim.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  fame  Marriage  made  Stephen  no  lefs 
uncafy,  who  could  not  behold  this  increafe  of  Power  in 
his  Rival  without  dreading  the  confequences.  This  jea- 
loufy  of  thefe  two  Monarchs  being  roufed  on  this  occali- 
on,  it  was  not  long  before  they  made  an  Alliance,  the 
deiign  of  which  was  to  humble  a  Prince  who  was  grown 
very  formidable  to  both.  Louis  raifed  him  difturbances 
in  Anjou  by  means  of  Geoffrey  his  Brother,  who  thought 
he  had  a  Right,  by  virtue  of  his  Father's  Will,  to  take 
pofleffion  of  that  Earldom.  At  the  fame  time  he  inverted 
once  more  Eujlace,  Son  of  Stephen,  with  Normandy ;  that 
Henry,  attacked  from  two  Quarters,  might  afford  the 
King  of  England  time  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  Throne. 
On  the  other  fide,  Stephen  took  all  the  meafures  he  thought 
capable  of  ruining  the  Duke's  Party  in  England,  in  order 
Stephen  tria  to  deltroy  his  Hopes  of  ever  coming  to  the  Crown.  The 
to  get  its      moll  propbr  means  to   this  end  was,  in  his  opinion,  to 

Sen  crowned. 


way  to  obtain  his  defire  ;  accordingly  it  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  Houfe,  where  the  Bifhops  were  detained, 
not  being  carefully  guarded,  the  Archbifliop  found  means 
to  cfcape  and  fly  into  Normandy.  By  his  flight,  the 
King's  project1  entirely  vanifhed. 

Stephen  was  extremsly  offended   with  the  Clergy's  pre- 


emption,  who  claimed 
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J-.e    did 
queftiun    but    the    Duke   of    Normandy   had   gained 
Bifhops  to  his  party,   and  did  not  dare  to  attack  them  [j 
directly,  he  thought   to   bring   them  back  to  their  duty, 
by  feizing  fome  Caftles,  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke's 
Friends,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Clergy  of  that  Protects  n. 
At   the  fame  time,    he  fent  his  Son  Eujlace   into    Nor- He  imnfoa 
mandy  to  join  the  King  of  France  and  invade  that  Duch) .  '    ' 

Stephen's   aim   was  to  prevent   Henry  from    coming  iut  >,',',', 
England,    to    the    affiftance   of    his   Friends.       But    this  tube  bafpily 
War  lafted  not  i~o  long  as  he  expected.     Henry,  by  hi,  ex-  ■"•'-'■■•"  'J 
traordinary  courage  and  diligence,  drove  out  of  Anjou  his 
Brother  Geoffrey,  who  was  become  matter  of  fome  Places. 
Then  he  marched  back   to  Normandy,  where  he    found 
means,  by  making  him  fome  fatisfaciion,   to   conclude  a 
Peace  with  the  King  of  France.     After  that,   it  was  caiy 
to  drive  out  Eujlace,  who  was   not  yet  firmly  fettled  in 
that  Duchy.      Eiflace  finding   no    farther  rciLge    there,  lb  be  ,-■ 
returned   to  England,    and    joined   his  Father,   who  was  Wal  "£>••*• 

"*  '  -  J .  -      '  -      1-1,,,-tMJrl. 
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then  belieging  IValiingford. 

places  in  the  Kingdom.  Accordingly,  the  Kingfpentfo 
much  time  in  the  Siege,  that  the  Duke  had  leifure  to  come 
to  its  relief,   after  fettling  his  affairs  in  Norman,  y. 

The  young    Duke,   perceiving  of  what   importance  it  Henry gut 
was  to  relieve  his  Friends  in   England,  led  over  (10)  fa',''..' 
confiderable  a  number  of  Forces  (11),  that  he  gave  new  andisjcir.ed 
life    to   his   Party,     which,    fince    Matilda's   departure,  b    .  '  'J 
feemed   to  be  quite  dilcouraged.      Several    Barons  imme-  ,,'  ' 
diately  joined  him,  and  put   into    his  hands   thirty   forti-  t  v. ..  _:.L- 
fied  Caftles,  whofe  Garrifons  he  reinforced  (12).    Then  he  ',.''■. 
halted  to  the  relief  of  IValiingford,    which  was  vigorously  jjum~ 
prefled,  through  the  abfence  of  the  King,  who  was  gone  Genii'-. 
to  London  to  make  frefh  preparations.      Henry  approaching  B:U"'P1' 
the  Town,    and  finding  it   very   difficult   to  aifault    the 
Befiegers  in  their  Intrenchments,  contented  himfelf  with 
fecuring  the  Avenues,    through  which  they  were  fuppiied 
with  Provifions.     This  precaution  would  foon  have  been 
fatal  to  them,   had  not  Stephen  potted  to  their  Succour. 
He  approached  the  Duke  o(  Normandy,  and   without  rt- 
tacking  him,  brought  him   into  the  lame  {traits,   as  the 
Befiegers  had  fome  days  laboured  under. 

It  was  fcarce  poffible    for  the  Armies  to  part  without  T7ettei 
fighting.     Accordingly    the  two  Leaders  were  preparing        "ly" 
for  Battle   with  equal  ardour,  when  by  the    prudent     J-.-     .-  ',,. 
vice  of    the    Earl   of   Arundel,  who  was  on   the    King's 
fide,    they  were  prevented  from  coming  to  blows.      He 
reprefented  to  the  King  the  miferies   the  Kingdom   wasfuades  t,.t 
going  to  be  expofed  to,  by  a  Battle,  which  mult  be  verj   ;:"   " 
bloody,  and  almolt   as  fatal   to   the  Vanquifliers  as  Van-  j/", 
quifhed.      Adding   it  would  be  more  becoming  Chriftians  Gerwfc. 
to  try,   whether  matters  could  not  be  adjufted  by  a  Treaty,  'v1'  Palls' 
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but  cannot. 

(1)  He  fu (peeled  her  of  Adultery  with  a   young  Saracen  ;    but  the  Pretence  he  made  ufe  of  to  divorce   her  was  that    they  were  Cuufins  in  the   fourth 
Degree. 

(2)  He  had  been  abfent  from  England,  two  Year;  and  four  Months  :  He  now  returned  in  the   middle  of  May,    with  a    choice    Body  of  Troops  ;  being 
fent  by  his  Mother.     Gervafe,  p.  1362,  1366.     Bratuft.  1036. 

(3)  He  met   him  at  Carlijli  abcut  JVhitfur.tide,  having  with  him,    Ranulph  of  defter,    Roger  Earl  of  Hereford,  Son  of  M.h,  and  others.     II'.  Ae:b. 
Da-uid  and  Henry  marched  to  Lar.cafier.     J.  Hagulft.  p.  277,   27S.     Huntingd.  p.  395- 

(4)  This  was  about  ffbitftmtide.     Ceriiaft.  p.  1366. 
(■■,)  He  ftaid   during  the    Month  of  Auguft.     Huntingd.   p.  3o;._    Gcrvafc.  p.  1366.     This  fame  Year   he  took  and   burnt  JVerctfter.     Hunt.  ibid. 

(6)  He  went  back  in  the  beginning  of  January.     Geruafc.    p.   1367. 

(7)  He  died  in  1151,  and  was  Luiitd  a  Mans.     R.  dc  Dicct:.   p.  510.     Gcr-jaf.  p.  1370.      In  1 1  52.   fays^.  Hagulft.  p.  279. 


(8)  Gcrvafe  fays,  flic  offered  herfelf  to  him,  p. 


Hr.«d. 


(9)  King  Stephen,  by  means  of  Henry  Archbilhcp  of  Ycrk,  who  went  to  Rome,  applied  to  the  Pope,  to  defne  him  tj  appoint,  by  his  Apoftolical  Authority 
Eujlace  to  be  his  Succelfor.     J.  Hagulft.  p.  279. 

(10)  In  the  middle  of  Winter.     Huntingd.  p.  396.     In  the  beginning  of  January,      Gervafe.  1372. 

(11)  He  came  with  one  hundred  and  forty  Horfc,  and  three  thoufand  Foot,  in  thirty  two  Ships.  Bntrft.  p.  1036.  M.  Paris,  p.  86-  Hu-::- gj.  t-y, 
he  came  over  with  a  few  Perlbns,  p.  396.  Soon  after  his  landing  he  took  Malmjbury  Caille  ;  and  then  Stamford,  and  N^tf.nclam.  R.  Dieetc.  p.  510. 
Prompt.  1037. 

(12)  He  coined  then  new  Money  ;  for  at  that  time,  the  great  Men,  Bilhops,  Earls,  and  Barons  coined  th.ir  own  Money.     Heed.  p.  490. 
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which  would  reftore  Peace  to  the  unfortunate  Kingdom. 
In  fine,  he  plainly  told  him,  it  was  not  reafonablc,  a 
whole  Nation  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  greateft  calami- 
ties, on  account  of  two  Princes  who  aimed  more  at  gra- 
tifying their  own  Ambition,  than  the  Happinefs  ot  the 
Englijh.  Whether  Stephen  was  moved  by  thefe  remon- 
ftrances,  or  apprehenfive  of  being  deferted,  in  cafe  he  was 
bent  upon  fighting,  heconfented  that  an  Accommodation 
mould  be  propofed  to  the  Duke.  The  young  Prince,  who 
had  prepared  for  battle,  was  with  difficulty  brought  to 
hearken  to  the  King's  propofal.  But  perceiving,  the 
EngliJI)  Lords  preffed  him  very  earneftly  to  it,  lie  thought 
proper  to  yield  to  their  importunity,  and  confent  to  the 
Interview  delired  by  Stephen.  In  a  fhort  conference  be- 
tween thefe  two  Princes  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the 
Thames,  which  is  very  narrow  at  that  place,  they  agreed 
upon  a  Truce,  in  order  to  have  time  to  negotiate  a 
Peace. 

Earl  Euflace  could  not  fee  this  Truce  without  trouble, 
knowing  it  would  probably  end  in  a  Peace  which  muff  be 
prejudicial  to  him.  And  indeed,  it  was  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  being  unconquered, 
would  depart  from  his  prctenfions  to  the  Crown.  To  be 
excufed  from  figning  the  Treaty,  or  perhaps  to  try  to  ob- 
ftruct  it,  Eujiace  fuddenly  left  the  Army,  and  retired  into 
Suffolk  ( 1 ).  Shortly  after  (2),  as  he  was  going  to  fit  down 
at  Table  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundibury,  he  fell  into  a 
frenzy,  and  died  in  three  days,  being  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Feverjham  with  the 
Qi.:een  his  Mother,  who  died  a  few  months  before  (3). 
Conjlantia  his  Widow,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Groffe,  was 
afterwards  married  to  Raymond  Earl  of  Thoukufe. 

Stephen  was  extremely  concerned  for  the  lofs  of  his 
Queen  and  Son,  which  feemed  to  portend  fome  farther 
misfortunes.      And  indeed,   the  Nobility  openly  abandoned 
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were  few  Barons  but  what  were  guilty  of  difloyalty,  their 
dread  that  the  King  might  think  of  being  revenged,  made 
them  judge  it  neceflary  for  their  fafety  to  put  themfelves 
under  the  Duke's  protection.  Their  fufpicions  were  con- 
firmed by  what  had  lately  happened  to  the  Earl  of  Chefter. 
This  Earl  waiting  on  the  King  to  offer  his  Service,  was 
taken  into  clofe  cuftody,  from  whence  he  could  not  free 
himfelf  but  by  the  delivery  of  Lincoln  Caftle  into  the  King's 
hands  (4).  It  was  not  however  without  caufe  that  the 
King  was  willing  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  Earl,  who 
was  entered  into  private  Engagements  with  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  as  appears  from  a  Charter  in  the  Collection  of 
the  Publick  Ails,  where  Henry  promifes  him  the  pofleffion 
of  certain  Lands.  It  is  probable  therefore,  Stephen  had 
fome  intelligence  of  this  matter  (5).  But  whether  he 
neglected  topublifh  the  Reafons  of  his  fufpecting  the  Earl, 
or  could  not  convict  him,  this  Action  was  confidered  by 
the  reft  of  the  Barons,  as  a  prefage  of  what  they  them- 
felves were  to  expect.  And  indeed  many  of  them,  having 
entered  into  the  like  Engagements  with  the  Duke,  be- 
lieved it  fafer  to  declare  for  him  openly  (6),  than  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  King's  refentment  by  flaying  at 
Court. 

David  King  of  Scot/and  died  this  year  (7),  leaving  only 
fome  Grandchildren  by  Henry  his  Son,  who  died  before 
him  (S).  Malcolm  and  William,  the  two  eldeft,  fuccef- 
fively  mounted  the  Throne,  and  David  their  Brother  was 
Earl  of  Huntington. 

The  Truce  between  Stephen  and  Henry  was  renewed  fe- 
veral  times,  by  reafon  of  the  great  difficulties  which  oc- 
curred in  the  negotiation  of  the  Peace  (9).  The  main 
Obfcacle  fprung  from  Stephen's  defire  to  fettle  the  Succeffion 
on  Iris  Son  William,  to  which  Henry  would  never  con- 
fent. He  was  willing,  Stephen  fliould  enjoy  the  Crown 
during  his  Life  ;  but  after  his  death,  infifted  upon  fuc- 
ceeding  him.     Nay,  he  thought  he  had  yielded  very  much 


in  obliging  himfelf  not  to  difturb  a  Rival,  who  was  not     '153. 
yet  fifty  years  old.     In    fine,    Stephen  reflecting  on  the 
irate  of  his  Affairs,  and  feeing  the  great  obftacles  in   his 
way,   refolved  to  purchafe  Peace  by  relinquifhing  his  deiign. 
He  was  fenfible,  the  Duke's  noble  qualities,  and  Title  to 
the  Crown,  a  Title  powerfully  fupported,   were  difficul- 
ties that  could  not  eafily  be  furmounted.     The  inclination 
of  the  Nobles  and  People  gave  him  further   occafion   to 
dread,   they  would  not  ftay  for  his  death,  to  put  the  Scep- 
ter into  the  hands  of  the  young  Prince.     Thefe  confide-  the  Terms 
rations  induced  him  at  length  to  confent  to  the  Peace,  as  °J  "' 
propofed  by  Henry  (10).      As  foon  as  it  was  figned,  Stephen  //'  adTpil' 
performed  the  ceremony   of  adopting   the  young  Duke,  Henry, 
who  paid  him  the  Refpect  due  to  a  p'ather.     On  the  other  GenaJem 
hand,  William  the  King's  Son,  did  Homage  to  the  Duke ;  Huntingd. 
who  promifed  on  his  part,   to  maintain  him  in'  the  poffef-  Brompt. 
fionof  the  Eftatcsof  his  Family  (1 1 ),  andofthofe,  grant- 
ed him  by  the  King  his  Father,  fmce  his  acceffion  to  the  Aa-  p"h- 
Crown  (12).  •  -p-  ij. 

This  Treaty  was  concluded  and  figned  at  Winchejlcr  (13),  Cervafc. 
in  an  AU'embly,  convened  for  that  purpofe,    of   all  the  lbld- 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal.     After  this,  the  two  Princes  Huntingd. 
made  their  publick  appearance  together  in  the  principal 
Cities,  where  they  were  received  with  great  demonftra- 
tions  of  Joy.      The  People  could  not  fufficiently  exprefs  The  Peoflt 
their  fatisfaction  at  feeing  Peace  and  Tranquillity  at  length  "fa' at 
rcftored  to  the  Kingdom  after  fo  many   years  of  Trou-  '  '"""' 
bles  and  Confufion.     An  Hiftorian  affirms,  that  amidft  phtagam]} 
thefe  rejoicings,    Henry  difcovered  a   Confpiracy  againft  Henry,  -wbi 
him  by  William  the  King's  Son  (14;  ;  and  adds,  the  Plot  ^j£££ 
would  have  been  executed,  had  not  William  accidentally  Gervafc. 
fallen  off  his  horfe  (1 5J  and  broke  his  thigh.     To  this  he  *«•  Ann- 
attributes  the  fudden  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ; 
who,  without  fhowing  any  figns  of   miftruft,  took  his 
leave  of  the  King,  and  returned   to  his  Dominions,  till 
Stephen's  death  fhould  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  Throne 
of  England.     Another  Hiftorian  does  not  fcruple  toaffert, 
Henry  was  Stephen's  Son,  with  whom  the  Emprefs  had 
lived  too  familiary  before  her  Second  Marriage.     But  we 
are  by  no  means  to  truft  to  this  Author's  account,  fince, 
by  his  own  confeffion,  it  was  entirely  grounded  on  com- 
mon report. 

Although,    after  his   Agreement   with  Henry,  Stephen    1154. 
could  have  no  hopes  of  leaving  the  Crown  to  his  Son,  he  Stephen'* 
was  fo  touched  with  the  miferies,  the  Kingdom  endured,  °""1'' 
that  he  refolved  to  ufe  all  his  endeavours  to  repair  them. 
He  even    feemed    to  take  proper  meafures   to  that  end. 
But  death,  which  furprifed  him  unawares,  prevented  him 
from  executing  fo  generous  a  defign.     He  died  (1 6)  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  25th  of  Oilober  (iy)n  54, 
eleven  months  after  the  Treaty  with  Henry.     He  was  bu- 
ried by  his  Queen  and  Son  Eujiace  in  the  Abbey  of  Fever- 
foam,  which  he  himfelf  had  founded  (1  8). 

If  this  Prince's  Character  be  confidered  in  general  only,  His  Chit* 
he  may  be  faid  to  be  worthy  to  live  in  better  times,  and  '*"""• 
his  good  qualities  to  outweigh  his  defects.  However  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  juftify  all  his  proceedings  in  ac- 
quiring the  Crown,  and  particularly  the  breach  of  his 
Oath.  Accordingly,  though  the  confent  of  the  Barons 
may  feem  to  be  of  fome  weight,  yet  as  the  Crown  was 
procured  by  unjuft  practices,  many  are  of  opinion,  he 
ought,  for  all  that,  to  be  deemed  an  Ufurper.  His  break- 
ing his  word  on  certain  occafions,  is  moreover  a  ftain  to 
his  memory.  Perhaps  the  circumftances  of  the  Times 
and  Affairs  hurried  him  beyond  his  natural  inclination. 
But  however,  the  commendations  due  to  his  Valour,  Cle- 
mency, and  Generofity,  cannot  be  denied  him.  The 
firft  of  thefe  Vertues  appeared  chiefly  at  the  Battle  of  Lin- 
coln, where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  The  other  two  muft 
be  owned,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  throughout  his  Reign 
there  is  not  a  finglc  inftance  of  Severity  to  be  found, 
though  feveral  of  the  Barons,  whom  the  chance  of  War 


(I)  Throwing  to  lay  the  whole  County  wafte.     Gervafi.  p.  1734.  (2)  In  1.154.  J.  Hagulfiad.  p.  282. 
(-;)  She  died  May  1 1,    1 1 51.  at  Heningham,   a  Caftle  belonging  to  Albcric  i.'e  Vcre.   Gervaf:.  p.  1372.  M.  Paris,  p.  8  c. 

(4)  He  was  very  ill  ufed,  and  forced  to  give  his  Nephew  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  for  Hollage.  J.  Haguljl.  p.  278.  The  only  Remedy  he  could  find  Was  to 
invite  Henry  into  England  ibid. 

1  5)  Earl  RanulplJcame  to  the  King  with  his  Men  at  the  Siege  of  ffallingford,  and  made  his  Peace.  A  litt'c  after  coming  to  the  King's  Court  at  Nor. 
.  a  :  tan,  he  was  taken  and  kept  in  Prifon  till  he  delivered  to  the  King  the  Caftle  of  Lincoln,  in  which  City  he  kept  a  moll  fplendid  Cbrijlmas  ;  and  wore 
h\  Crown  in    1147.     This  was  before  the  Earl's  Ingagements  with  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy*     Gervafc.  p.  1341. 

(h)   Particularly  Robert  Earl  of  Leicejier.  J.  Haguljl.  p.  279. 

(7)  He  died  April  12.   r  1 -4.  (or  according  to  others  June  1 .)  at  Car'.ijlc.  J.  Haguljl.  p.  2S1.     Honed,  p.  490. 

(?)  Who  died  about  Wl  fur.tide,  mi  153.    J.  Hagalft.  p.  2S0. 

('!   In  the  mean  time  Henry  took  Stamford,  Arc.  and  Stephen  Tpftuicb.     Gervafc.  p.  1374. 

(I:)  The   chief  Promoters  01  the  Peace   were    Theobald,  Archbi/hop  of  Canterbury,   and   Henry  Biihop  of  ll'incbrjier.     Gervafc.     p.  1374.     Huntingd. 

(II)  The  Ear.dom  0!  Warren,  County  of  Norfolk,  Pevmfiy,  Dover,  Fevcrfliam.    Sec  Bt'.mpt. 

(12)  This  Agreement  i  recited  and  confirmed  by  Stephen's  Charter  or  Declaration  under  his  Seal,  in  Brompton%  Chronicle,  [p.  1037,  1038.] 
directed  to  all  trie  faithful  People  of  England.  The  Articles  of  the  Treaty  were:  I.  That  King  Sttphcn  fhould  enjoy  the  Crown  during  Life.  II.  That 
alter  his    Dcceale   Duke  7/t^rj    fhould  fucceed  him  as  his  Lawful  Heir.     To  this  Hoveden  adds,  that  the    King  appointed  the  Duke   Justiciary  of  England 

himfelf.     See  Rymer's  Fad.  T.   1.  p.  13. 

(13)  About  Cbrijlmas.     Huntingd.  p.  30.7.  J.  Haguljl.  p.  282.     In  the  end  of  November.     Gervafc.   137:. 

(14)  And  the  Flemings.     Girvafe.  p.  1376.  (1 5)  Upon  Barham-Down.    ibid. 

■  <')  Of  the  ChoEckand  P.les,  ^.Canterbury,  where  he  was  come  to  have  an  Interview  with  the  Earl  of  Flanders.     Gervafc.    ibid.  HuntingJ.  p.  398. 
The  twenty  third,  .ftys  Diceto,  p.  529.    and  Huntingd. 
(iS)  And  there  he  lay  till  the  Supprefhon  of  f  c  Abbeys,  when  for  fo  fmill  a  Cain  as  the  Leaden  Coffin,  wherein  his  Body  was  wrapped,  it  was  taken  up 
una  thrown  into  the  next  Water.     Sandf.  Cental,  p.  43. 

had 
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had  put  in  his  power,  had  given  him  but  too  much  ra- 
in i"  life  them  with  Rigour.  It  is  true,  there  are  Hi- 
frorians,  thai  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  blacken  his  Reputa- 
tion. Cut  it  muft  be  obferved,  moil  of  them  wrote  in 
the  Reign  of  Henry  II,  or  his  I^on-,.  As  for  William  of 
Mafoubury,  who  was  Cotemporary  with  Stephen,  he  is 
known  to  he  the  Earl  of  Gloucejler's  Creature,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  the  lafi  part  of  his  Hiftory.  This  alone  fhould 
make  us  read  with  Caution,  v.  hat  he  relates  to  Stephen's 
disadvantage.  After  all,  it  is  not  eafv  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  Crown  juifly  belonged  to  Matilda,  ex  Stephen's 
Election  entitled  him  to  take  poffeflion.  What  may  be 
laid  with  more  certainty,  is,  that,  after  the  Conquer}, 
the  Saxon  Laws  were  no  longer  cbferved,  and  it  docs  not 
appear  that  the  Normans  had  yet  any  fettled  E.ules  con- 
cerning the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown. 

The  Troubles  during  this  Reign  furniflied  the  Clergy 
with  a  favourable  opportunity  CO  exalt  the  Mitre  above  the 
Crown.  The  Court  of  Rome  improved  alfo  thefe  Junc- 
tures, to  introduce  into  England  new  Laws,   which  the 


Englijh  doubtief;  would  have  oppofed  at  any  other 
1  ime,  The  Canon-Law  compiled  by  Gratiav  in  11  51, 
by  the  Authority  of  Eugenius  III,  was  brought  into 
England,  on  occalion  of  the  Contefts  between  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Winchrft.-r 
about  the  Legatefliip.  Thefe  Differences  gave  the  ha 
lian  Canonifts  opportunity  to  fettle  in  England,  and  in- 
troduced by  degrees  the  Study  of  the  Canon  Law  into 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  Vacaritu  was  the  fiiit 
ProfelTor(i). 

Stephen  left  one  legitimate  Son,  called  William,  who 
was  Earl  of  Bouligne  in  right  of  the  Queen  his  Mother. 
He  had  alfo  one  Daughter  named  Maria,  who  after  flic 
had  put  on  the  Veil,  was,  notwithltanding,  married  to 
Philip  of  Alfatia;  but  upon  the  death  of  her  Husband  re- 
turned to  the  Nunnery  (2). 

A  natural  Son  of  Stephen's,  called  alfo  William,  has 
given  occafion  to  fomc,  deceive.!  by  the  likenefs  of  Namci, 
to  affirm  this  Prince  left  behind  him  only  a  Baftatd 
Son  (3). 


e  r  1 

UJ4. 


IJ'ue. 


(1)  The  Cinon  and  Imperial  Law  prevailed  hire,  and  were  promifcuoufly  ufed  with  the  ordinary  Law,  from  the  time  of  King  Stephen  to  the  Reign  of  Ed '.. 
ivard  III.     See  Sclden's  Dijjfertatu  n  in  Fletatn.  c.  S. 

(2)  King  A^bi's  legitimate  fflui  was  as  follows :  I.Baldwin,  bearing  the  Name  of  his  Mother's  Uncle,  King  of  Jerufalem.  He  died  an  Infant,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Priory  of  the  Trinity,  without  Aldgate  in  London,  now  called  Duke's  Place.  II.  Eujlace  Earl  of  Boulogne,  he  married  Can/lance,  Sifter  of 
LeviisVH,  who  died  and  was  buried  as  before-related.  III.  William  Earl  of Martagne  znA  Boulogne,  Lord  of  the  Honour  of  Eagle  and  Pevonfy,  and  (in  Ritht 
ol  Ifabfil  his  Wife)  fourth  Earl  of  ffarren,inti  Surry  ;  ihc  being  Heir  of  William  the  third  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surry.  He  died  accompanying  King  Henry  II,  at 
the  Siege  of  Thauhufe  11 6c,  without  Ifluc.  IV.  Maud,  Ihc  died  young,  and  was  buried  with  her  Brother  Baldivin  1  She  is  reported  by  fomc  to  have  I  eon 
Wife  cf  the  Earl  of  Milan.  V.  Maty,  firft  a  Nun  and  A'.bcfs  of  Ramfey  Nunnery  in  Hampjbire,  afterwards  fecrctly  taken  from  thence  and  married  to  Mat- 
thevj  of  Flanders,  younger  Son  of  Tieedorie  Earl  of  Flanders.  After  her  Brother  William's  Death,  (he  was  Countef.  of  Boulogne  and  Mortage,  and  had  two 
Daughters,  Ida,  (Wife  of  Reginald  de  Trie,  Earl  of  Dammartin,  with  whom  he  had  the  Earldom  of  Boulogne,  J  and  Maud,  Wife  of  Henry  the  firft,  Duke 
.1  Brabant.  Mary,  by  the  Cenfure  of  the  Church  was  feparatcd  from  her  Husband,  and  lent  back  to  her  Monaftery  ;  but  her  Children  were  legitimated  by 
Parliament,  1189.     Sandf.  Geneal.  p.  44. 

(3)  His  natural  Iflue  were  :  I,  William,  who  is  dirtinguifhed  from  the  legitimate  Son  William,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  in  an  antient  Charter  of  the  Earl's  now  ex- 
tant, where  the  Earl  names  him  for  a  Witnef,  and  calls  him  Brother.  II.  Gervafe,  begotten  on  a  Gentlewoman  named  Damela,  born  in  Normandy,  and 
!■■  ughi  into  En  land  by  hi  Father  in  114.^,  and  made  the  lame  Year  Abbot  of  Wejlmmflcr ;  and  fo  continued  for  twenty  Years.  He  lies  buried  in  the  South' 
Part  of  the  Cloyftcr,  under  a  black  Marble  Stone,  which  yet  remain;.     His   Epitaph  almoft  defaced,  was  this  Diftich: 


Deregum  pencre  Pater  hie  Gervafius  ecce, 
Monllrat  defunc-tus,  mors  rapit  omne  genus. 


Sandf.  Geneal.  p.  44. 


I.  The  Places  at  which  King  Stephen  held  his  Court  or  Parliaments,  are  as  follows :  In  M35,  at  ChriJImafs,  at  London  or  Wejlminjler.  (Huntimd.  p.  387. 
Anna!.  Waverl.  p.  152.)  In  1136,  at  Eajkr,  at  It'ejhnmfier.  ( R.  de  Diccto.  p.  505.  Brompt.  p.  1024.  Huntingd.  ib.d.  Ann.  Waver,  ibid.)  In 
1tyj,3X.Dunfiable.  (Gervaji.  p.  1343.  Huntingd.  Ann.  Waver,  p.  152.)  In  1 140,  in  Lent,  at  London.  ( Ann.  Waver,  p.  1 53.)  In  1 143  was  held  1 
Council  at  London,  in  Lent ;  (Ann.  Wav.  p.  153.  Huntingd.p.  393.  Hoved.  p.  488.)  and  the  fame  Year  again  at  St.  Albans.  (Ibid.)  In  1146  at 
Northampton;  (Ann.  Wav.  p.  15?.  Hunt.  p.  304.)  andat  Chrifimas,  at  Lincoln.  (Gervafe.  p.  1361.  Brompt.  lluntingd.  p.  394.)  In  1152,  at  London. 
(Huntingd.p.  395.  Gervafe.  p.  1 37  1.  Ann.  Waver,  p.  157.)  In  1153,  atWinchejier.  (Hunt.)  In  11 54,  at  Oxford.  This  Reign  having  been  full  of 
perpetual  Troubles  and  Commot.ons,  no  regular  Parliaments  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  held  in  every  Year  of  it.  This  the  Annals  of  Wavcrlcy  exprefs- 
ly  obferve  under  the  Year  1140  :  'jam  quippc  Curia? Jaiemnes,  v£f  ornatus  regit  feematis  prorfus  evanuerant,  p.  153.  The  few  here  fet  down  are  the' only  ones 
extant  upon  Record. 

II.  The  moll  remarkable  Occurrences  in  this  Reign  were  thefe  :  In  1 1 36,  there  was  a  great  Fire  in  London,  which  confumed  part  of  that  City,  from  AM- 
gate  to  St.  Paul's  Church  ;  and  alfo  the  Budge,  which  was  then  of  Timber.  In  1 1 37,  June  3,  the  Cathedral  of  Rocbejler  was  burnt  down  !  As  was  alio,  the 
next  Day,  the  whole  City  of  IV*,  with  the  Cathedral,  and  thirty-nine  Churches :  And  fo  was  alfo  the  City  of  Bath,  on  the  27th.  Stolu's  Cbron.  p.  144, 
In  1 1 50,  and  I  let,  there  was  a  gnat  Fam  nc  in  England.  Ann.  Waver,  p.  157. 

III.  Having  mown  before,  how  the  Money  was  paid  in  and  ilTucd  out  of  the  Exchequer,  it  may  not  be  amifs  now-  to  let  down  the  particular 
Branches  of  the  Royal  Revenue;  namely,  L  The  Demeans  of  the  Crown.  II.  Efcheats.  HI.  Feudal  and  other  Profits  arifing  out  of  the  Demeans  and 
Efcheats.  IV.  The  yearly  Ferms  of  Counties  and  Towns.  V.  Fines  and  Amerciaments.  VI.  Aids,  Scutages,  Tallages  and  Cuftoms.  VII.  Cafual  Pro- 
fits of  divers  Kind;.  Thefe  Particulars  will  give  great  Light  to  fcveral  Parts  of  the  Eng.'ijh  Hiftory.  Firft,  Of  the  antient  Demean  of  the  Crown,  it 
appears,  at  the  time  of  the  Canquejl  and  afterwards,  the  Demean  Land;  were  confidcrab  e  for  Extent  and  Income.  Doomefday  Book  mows  what  they 
vvrc  in  the  Reign  of  Ed-ward  the  ConfcjJ'or,  and  ferves  to  diftinguifh  the  King's  Demeans  from  his  Efcheats  and  other  Lands,  and  from  the  Lands  of 
ether  Men.  II.  The  fecund  Branch  of  the  Revenue  arofe  by  Efcheats,  under  which  Term  are  comprehended  not  only  thofe  Lands  moft  properly  fo  called, 
tut  thole  alfo  which  at  luntlry  times  after  the  Conquejl  became  veiled  in  the  Crown,  either  by  Devolution,  Forfeiture,  Seizure,  or  perhaps  by  fome  other 
Title.  By  the  Revenue-Rolls  of  the  Pipe  of  the  Reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II,  (which  next  to  Doomefday  are  the  moft  ancient  Roll;  of  Records  now 
extant)  and  likewife  by  thole  of  the  next  fucceedine  Kings,  we  find  the  Crown  then  in  pofleflion  of  fcveral  great  Honours,  Baronies  and  Lands,  of  that 
3<>tt,  which  are  ufually  ftiled  Honor,  Baroraa,  or  Terra  of  fuch  a  one,  with  the  Addition  lomet  mes  of  qua;  efl  in  tnanu  Regis,  without  cxprefling  by  what 
Title  they  became  velfcd  in  the  Crown.  Thefe  great  Efcheats  were  antiently  committed  ufually  by  the  King  to  certain  Perfons  in  Ferm  or  Cuftody, 
who  anfwered  at  the  Exchequer  yearly  for  the  Miles  or  Ferm  thereof.  Befidcs  thefe  greater  Fees,  the  Lands  of  lower  Perfons,  and  fometimes  of  heredi- 
tary Offices  and  Serjeanties,  with  the  Land;  appertaining  thereto  became  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  As  the  King  had  the  full  Domnion  in  all  thefe  Efcheats, 
alKr  they  had  been  long  verted  in  the  Crown,  they  were  hardly  to  be  dillinguilhcd  from  the  King's  antient  Demean.  About  the  latter  End  of  Henry  II's 
Reign,  they  began  to  form  an  Efcheatry,  which  in  fubfequent  t'mes  was  managed  by  Officers  called  at  firft  Cujlodes  Efcaetriee,  and  afterwards  Efcbtators. 
However,  fome  of  the  foia Her  Efcheats  were  ufually  ho'den  by  the  Sheriffs.  When  Efcheats  came  to  the  Crown,  the  Juftices  Itinerant  took  Care  within 
their  feveral  Circuits,  to  have  them  fcized  to  the  Crown,  and  put  in  charge  to  the  Sheriffs  or  other  Officers  to  the  King's  Profit.  III.  Som:  Revenues  likewifc 
accrued  to  the  Crown  from  vacant  BHhopricks  and  Abbeys  ol  royal  Foundation  and  Patronage.  For  in  antient  times,  when  fuch  Biihop  or  Abbot  happened  to 
die.  the  King  ufed  to  fcire  the  Temporalities  into  his  Hands,  andreccivc  the  Profits  till  the  Vacancy  was  rilled.  Ordericus  Vitalis  afcribes  this  Practice  firft 
to  William  II.  He  fays,  before  the  Norman  Invalion,  the  Biihop  of  the  Diocefe  took  care  of  the  Revenues  of  a  vacant  Abbey,  a;  the  Archbilhop  did  of 
th'fe  of  a  Biihoprick  till  fill'd.  In  1164,  (10  Hn.  II.)  by  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  an  Archbiihoprick,  Biihopnck,  Abbey  or  Priory  of  royal 
Foundation  becoming  void,  the  lame  was  to  be  in  the  K  ng's  Hands,  and  he  might  receive  the  Iftues  thereof  as  if  he  had  held  them  in  Demean.  And  lb, 
it  teems,  the  Ufage  was,  both  bef -re  and  after  the  Council  of  Clarendon.  In  the  tth  of  Stephen,  the  Manors  of  the  Biihoprick  of  Durham  then  vacant 
are  falJ,  in  the  Roll,  to  be  in  Dominic  Regis,  and  therefore  discharged  of  Dan. gelt.  In  the  Statute  de  Pnvifribus  (  25  Edtuard  III.)  it  is  decJaicd, 
That  the  Kings,  Earls,  Barons,  a^  Lords  and  Advowees,  had,  and  ought  to  have  the  Cuftody  of  vacant  Prelacies,  C5TY.  This  Power  was  often  abufed  by  the 
King,  as  well  as  private  Lords  and  Patrons,  by  keeping  the  Benefices  void  feveral  Years  together.  However  this  be,  the  Crown  was  wont  to  take  into 
ils  Hands  the  Temporalities  of  the  vacant  Biihoprick;  and  Abbeys,  which  were  at  firll  committed  to  a  Cufios,  who  accounted  to  the  Crown  for  the  fame. 
And  alterwards,  when  the  Office  of  Efcheatry  was  fettled,  the  Efcheatcrs  ufed,  upon  a  Voidanre,  to  fcize  them  for  the  King,  and  anfwer  for  the  fame  as  part 
of  the:r  Efcheatry.  The  fuccceding  Biihop  could  not  meddle  with  the  Temporalities  thus  feized,  without  a  Writ  to  give  him  PolfelTion,  called  a  Writ  of 
Rcftitution  of  Temporalities,  which  continues  in  ufe  to  this  Day.  The  Kings  in  five  or  fix  Succeffions  after  the  Conqueft,  made  a  conlidetablc  Reveaauo 
this  way,  as  appears  by  the  Revenue  Rolls.     The  reft  of  the  Branches  will  be  continued  in  the  following  Coin-Notes. 


In  King  Slipben'i  Time  there  feems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  Monty  cined.  For  thus  writ 
*'  Reges,  velpotiu  T>ranni,  quot  Domini  Cafiellorum,  habentes  finguli  percufluram  proprii  num 
yet  we  have  veri  few  Remains  ot  thu'r  Treaiuie.      His  Penny,  in  Speed,  is  no  bieeer  than  h's  P 


a  William  of  Nc-.i'bury:  "  Erant  in  AngHaquodam  modo  to: 
numifmatis  &  poteftatem  fubditis  Regio  more  dicendi  ju;."  And 
1..  as  Prcdcceffors.  It  is  the  firft  after  the  Conqueft  that's  half-faced 
with  this  Infcnption,  SI  IE  FN.  EI.  and,  on  the  Reverie,  SPTIDETS:  D  N.  V.  which  Nicolfm  takes  to  be  the  blundered  Name  of  fome  of  his 
aoovc-ment  or.rd  royal  Lords.  Dihvrcnt  from  this  is  another  which  gives  both  his  Eyes,  though  even  heVe  the  Face  is  lbmcwhat  fide-ways.  The  Cicwn  is 
much  the  lame  with  Henry  I,  onh  the  Flower  are  railed  higher.  Tanner  met  with  one,  which  inftead  of  the  King's  Head,  bore  two  An  els  with  S  T I  E  F  E  N 
,,'i  vu!hcJ  Rl':cJlc  f"  V'f  „ ,  r  ''"  C°nl"""--  Mr.  Thoresby  has  cn,  with  both  the  Figures  of  Stephen  and  Henry,  and  likewifc  of  EISTAOTH1U9 
^"^''"Lr^L^'lb'"'  ;Mth  J  Holle  on™c  s,<fc.  and  a  '"6e  Croliof  F/wer-dc-lis  on  the  other.  Anotherof  Euftatius  with  a  Sword  in  liis  Hand  :  Reverfc 
Pellet  in  each  quarter  ot  a  Crofs,  lurr-unled  with  a  Rofc.     (See  the  Figure  above) 
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H  E  Revolution  in  England  by  the  Norman 
Conqueft  introduced  a  great  change  both  in 
Church  and  State.  More  efpecially  the  Pope 
and  Clergy  were  confiderable  lofers  by  it.  In- 
ftead  of  the  devout  and  fubmifuve  Saxon  Princes,  who 
were  ready  to  embrace  all  opportunities,  of  augmenting 
the  privileges  and  revenues  of  the  Church,  there  arofe  in 
England  a  race  of  Norman  Kings  of  a  quite  different  cha- 
racter. Solely  employed  in  graining  at  arbitrary  Power, 
they  could  not  bear  any  diftinction  between  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  as  to  point  of  obedience.  They  challenged  an 
equal  authority  over  both.  What  Schemes  foever  the 
Court  of  Rome  had  formed  to  render  the  Clergy  indepen- 
dent of  the  Crown,  the  reigns  of  the  two  Williams  were 
not  thought  to  afford  any  favourable  opportunities  to  haften 
their  Execution.  The  Normans,  out  of  intereft,  were 
entirely  attached  to  their  Sovereigns,  and  the  Englijh,  in 
their  low  condition,  were  no  proper  Inftruments  to  pro- 
mote the  caufe  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Matters  ftanding 
thus  in  England,  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Popes 
to  enlarge  their  Power,  would  have  been  ineffectual. 
This  probably  was  the  reafon  that  obliged  Gregory  VII, 
with  all  his  Haughtinefs,  to  ftoop  to  the  refolute  and  fted- 
dy  temper  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  Monarch 
not  content  with  boldly  refufing  the  homage  required  by 
Gregory,  openly  contemned  the  Papal  Decrees.  He  go- 
verned the  Clergy  of  his  Kingdom  like  the  reft  of  his  Sub- 
jects, with  an  abfolute  fway.  If  he  fuffered  the  Pope's  Le- 
gates to  prefide  at  a  Council,  it  was  only  to  be  freed  with 
more  eafe  from  fome  Bifhops  that  gave  him  difturbance. 
But  when  he  found  this  fame  Synod  unwilling  to  come  into 
all  his  meafures,  he  exerted  his  abfolute  Power.  By  his 
fole  authority,  he  banifhed  or  imprifoned  fuch  Bifhops  as 
he  did  not  like,  without  flaying  for  a  Canonical  Sen- 
tence. On  the  other  hand,  whilft  the  Pope  was  thun- 
dring  out  Anathema's  againft  the  Emperor,  and  compel- 
ling him  to  difhonourable  homage ;  William  peaceably  en- 
joyed, in  his  Dominions,  the  right  of  Inveftiture,  which 
was  the  fubjeit  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Court  of  Rome.  He  made  the  Church-Lands  liable 
to  the  fame  fervices  with  the  Lay-Fees.  He  feized  the 
Gold  and  Silver  depofited  in  the  Monafteries,  and  fpared 
not  even  the  conlecrated  Vellels.  Nothing  was  tranfacted 
in  the  Church  but  by  his  direction,  and  the  Synodal 
Confutations  were  no  longer  in  force  than  during  his 
pleafure.  He  went  ftill  further,  and  fet  himfelf,  in  fome 
meafure,  above  the  Popes,  bv  forbidding  his  Subjects  to 
receive  their  orders,  or  acknowledge  their  authority,  with- 
out his  permiffion. 

William  Rufus  had  no  greater  regard  to  the  Church's 
Immunities.  All  the  Pope's  Menaces  were  ineffectual  to 
prevent  him  from  keeping  the  vacant  Bifhopricks"and  Ab- 
beys in  his  hands,  and  to  difpofe  of  them  afterwards  to  the 
belt  bidder.  I  do  not  pretend  to  excufe  the  conduct  of 
the  two  Monarchs  in  all  thefe  refpects.  My  deftgn  is 
to  fhow  by  thefe  Inftances,  that  the  Court  of  Rome  owes 
the  progrefs  and  growth  of  its  Power  purely  to  its  political 
Prudence.  The  Popes  wifely  gave  way  to  Princes  of  Re- 
folution  and  Steddineis,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  they  vigo- 
roufly  proceeded  againft  fuch,  whofe  circumftances  would 
not  permit  them  to  oppofe  their  defigns.  We  have  a 
plain  inftance  of  this  Policy  in  the  different  behaviour  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  with  regard  to  the  four  firft  Norman 


Kings.  After  yielding  to  the  two  William!,  fhe  ftruggled 
a  long  time  with  He  my  I.  But  when  fhe  faw,  he  was 
not  to  be  conquered,  fhe  contented  herfelf  with  what  fhe 
would  have  fcorned,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Conteft.  She 
compounded  the  matter  with  that  Monarch,  and  confented 
the  Bifhops  and  Abbots  fhould  do  him  homage ;  at  the 
very  time  fhe  obftinately  refufed  the  fame  Terms  to  the 
Emperor,  whofe  affairs  were  not  in  fo  profperous  a  State. 
As  for  Stephen,  file  knew  hew  to  improve  the  Troubles  in 
his  Reign,  by  the  help  of  the  Bifhop  of  Wtnchefter.  As 
fhe  was  ready  to  make  ufe  of  all  the  advantages  that  of- 
fered, file  took  occafion  from  thefe  Troubles  to  appoint 
a  Legate,  different  from  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
which  (he  durft  not  to  have  done  at  any  other  time.  This 
Incroachment  feemed  at  firft  of  little  confequence,  but  had 
afterwards  too  great  an  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land.  By  the  means  of  thefe  Legates  it  was  that  at  length 
fhe  fet  her  Foot  on  the  Necks  both  of  the  Kings  and  the 
Clergy.  I  fay  of  the  Clergy,  fince  'tis  manifeft,  fhe 
aimed  no  lefs  at  humbling  the  Bifhops  and  Archbiihops 
than  the  Sovereigns. 

We  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  defign  in  the 
haughty  Treatment  of  Lanfranc  by  the  Court  of  Rome, 
when  nominated  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  upon  Stigand's 
Deprivation.  Lanfranc  was  a  Prelate  of  diftinguifhed 
Worth,  equally  efteemed  by  the  King,  the  Englijh,  and 
the  Normans,  and  confequently  of  viery  great  Credit  in 
England.  And  yet,  he  could  never  prevail  to  be  excufed 
going  to  Rome  in  Perfon,  to  receive  the  Pall  at  the  Pope's 
hands.  Hildebrand,  then  Archdeacon  of  R:?ne,  and  af- 
terwards promoted  to  the  Papal  Chair,  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII,  wrote  him  a  Letter  on  that  fubjedt,  endea- 
vouring to  foften  the  Refufal.  He  told  him,  if  there  had 
been  any  Inftance  of  the  like  favour  being  granted  to  his 
Predeceffors,  it  would  have  been  refufed.  But,  either 
he  was  not  well  verfed  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of 
England,  or  elfe,  fuppofed  Lanfranc  not  to  know  of  the 
Palls  being  lent  to  Aujlin,  Jujlus,  Honcrius,  all  .three 
Archbifhops  of  Canterbury.  It  was  not  therefore  from  a 
fcruple  to  introduce  a  new  Cuftom,  that  Lanfranc  was 
denied  this  favour,  but  for  fear  the  Archbifhops  fhould 
by  degrees  forget  their  Dependance  on  the  Pope.  We 
fhall  frequently  fee  in  the  courfe  of  this  Hiftory,  how 
much  the  Roman  Pontiffs  abufed  their  exorbitant  power 
over  the  Clergy  of  England.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  infift 
on  this  Point.  But,  in  order  to  give  a  general  Knowledge 
of  the  moft  material  Ecclefiaftical  Affairs  in  England,  du- 
ring the  Interval  we  have  palled  through,  it  is  neceffary 
to  fhow  the  rife  of  the  difpute  between  the  Archbifhops 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  This  long  Conteft  is  one  of  the 
chief  Articles  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  England. 

Whilft  Lanfranc  was  preparing  for  his  Journey  to  Rome, 
Thomas,  Canon  of  Bayeux,  one  of  TPilliam  the  Conqueror's 
Chaplains,  was  nominated  to  the  See  of  York.  Shortly 
after,  the  new  Prelate  came  to  Canterbury  to  lie  conle- 
crated according  to  Cuftom.  But  Lanfranc  requiring  him 
to  make  a  Profeffion  of  Canonical  Obedience  to  him  in 
Writing;,  he  refufed  to  comply,  and  went  away  without 
Confecration.  This  Conteft  making  a  great  noife,  the 
King  wanted  to  be  informed  of  the  matter,  fufpecting 
Lanfranc  had  carried  his  Prerogatives  too  high.  But  after 
fevera!  Englijh  Lords  had  fhown  that  Lanfranc  had  Cuftom 
on  his  Side  ( I ),   JVilliam,   without  taking  upon  him  to  de- 
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ride  the  Difputc,  found  an  Expedient  to  fatisfy  the  two 
Archbifhops.  This  was,  that  Thomas  lhould  return  to 
Canterbury,  anddcli\era  written  Profeflion  of  Obedience 
to  Lanfranc,  as  fenior  ;  and  that  the  fettling  the  Rights  of 
the  two  Sees  fhould  be  referred  to  the  Pope  ( 1 ).  This  Ex* 
pedient  being  approved  of,  the  two  Prelates  let  out  toge- 
ther for  Rome  to  receive  the  Pall,  and  eaufe  both  tliis  Con- 
trovcrfy  and  another  concerning  the  Jurildietion  over  the 
Sees  of  Lincoln,  Lichfield  and  IVorcefler,  to  be  decided. 
Alexander  II,  who  was  then  Pope,  received  Lanfranc  with 
particular  marks  of  Refpect.  As  foon  as  he  faw  him,  he 
rofe  up  from  his  Chair  to  embrace  him,  declaring  how- 
ever, he  did  not  treat  him  thus  on  the  account  of  his  Dig- 
nity, but  for  his  Merit.  Thomas  met  with  a  very  different 
Reception.  The  Pope  voided  his  Election,  becaufe  he  was 
incapable,  as  being  the  Son  of  a  Prieft,  to  hold  any  Church 
Preferment.  However,  a  kw  days  after,  he  was  reltorcd 
by  the  Mediation  of  Lanfranc.  As  for  the  Differences  be- 
tween the  two  Archbifhops,  not  being  perfect  Malter  of 
the  Cafs,  he  referred  the  Decifion  to  the  Englijh  Bifhops 
and  Abbots. 

This  Affair  not  being  decided  at  Rome,  the  two  Arch- 
bifhops returned  to  England.  As  they  were  equally  de- 
firous  to  fee  the  KTuc  of  their  Difference,  at  their  arrival 
they  waited  upon  the  King  at  TVindfor,  where,  on  account 
of  the  Pajchal  Solemnity,  mod  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  were  aflembled  ( 1 ).  The  Caufe  was  argued 
before  the  King  with  great  Warmth  on  both  fides.  Lan- 
franc  founded   his    Claim  upon   the   following  Reafons. 

1.  That  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  to  be  con- 
fidercd  as  if  the  See  was  at  London,  the  Metropolis  of 
the  Kingdom,  feeing  Gregory  I   defigned  to  fix  it  there. 

2.  That  the  Church  of  Canterbury  was  the  moft  ancient 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Mother  of  all  the  reft.  3.  He 
allcdged  the  Corrftitutions  of  feveral  Popes,  granting  the 
Prerogative  in  queftion  to  his  See.  4.  F  lined  that 
the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  had  exercifed  Jurifdi&ion 
within  the  Province  of  York.  To  this  purpofe  he  pro- 
duced the  Example  of  Theodore,  who  had  even  deprived 
feveral  Bifhops  in  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
5.  Laftly,  he  added,  the  Archbifhops  of  York  had  made  to 
his  PredecefTors  a  Profefhon  of  the  Canonical  Obeoience, 
which  Thomas  refufed.  In  proof  of  this,  lie  inftaneed  in 
Ealdulph,  who  made  no  fcruple  to  profefs  Obedience  to 
Adelard. 

The  Archbifhop  of  York  replied  it  was  true,  Gregory  I 
did  defign  to  fix  the  Archiepifcopal  See  at  London,  but  was 
very  far  from  intending  to  give  that  See  any  Pre-eminence 
over  York.  To  prove  his  afTertion  he  cited  the  Authority 
of  Bede,  who  fays  in  exprefs  Terms,  Gregory  decreed, 
that  after  the  Death  of  Auftin,  the  two  Archbifhopricks 
lhould  be  independent  of  each  other.  Thomas  inferred  from 
thence,  that,  fuppoiing  the  Archiepifcopal  See  was  at  Lon- 
don, it  would  be  no  advantage  to  Lanfranc.  2.  He  faid, 
it  was  not  true,  that  the  Church  of  Canterbury  was  the 
Mother  of  that  of  York,  fince  every  one  knew,  the 
Church  of  York  was  founded  by  the  Scotch  Monks,  who 
had  no  relation  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  As  for 
the  Jurifdiiftion  exercifed  by  Theodore  in  Northumberland, 
he  maintained,  that  Prelate  took  advantage  of  the  Trou- 
bles then  in  the  Church  of  that  Kingdom,  to  extend  his 
Authority  ;  and  a  Right  could  not  be  built  on  a  manifeft 
Ufurpation.  Lanfranc  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
anfwer  the  Argument  brought  by  Thomas,  from  Gregory's 
Regulation  concerning  the  Independency  of  the  two  Arch- 
bifliops,  if  the  Conftitutions  of  feveral  Popes  had  not  been 
for  him.  Moreover,  he  fupported  his  Right  by  Cullom, 
for  which  the  Englijh  gave  Teftimony.  And  by  this  it 
was  that  he  carried  the  Caufe.  It  was  iudgtd  that  the 
Popes,  Succeitbrs-  to  Gregory,  had  power  to  annul  his  Con- 
futations and  therefore  the  King  and  Lords  thought  it 
juft  that  the  Archbifhop  of  York  fhould  make  Profcffion 
ot  Canonical  Obedience  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  The 
other  Controverfv  about  the  three  Bifhopricks,  was  de- 
cided likewifc  in  favour  of  Lanfranc,  and  the  Archbifhop 
of  }  It  k  acquiefced  in  both  thefe  Sentences.  But,  to  avoid 
any  future  Difputes,  there  was  drawn  up,  in  the  name  of 
the  two  Archbifhops,  a  form  of  Canonical  Obedience,  ad- 
juring their  Differences.  Thomas  was  made  to  own,  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  to  difpute  Zan/ranc's  Superiority  and  Ju- 
rifdiction  over  the  whole  Church  of  England :  Declaring 
that  as  Archbifhop  of  York  he  owed  Canonical  Obedience, 
not  only  to  the  Pcrfon  of  Lanfranc,  as  his  Senior,  but  to 
all  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  as  fuch.  He  dropped 
all  his  Pretentions  to  the    three    Bifhopricks  in  queftion. 


Lanfranc,  on  his  part,  yielded  to  the  Archbifhops  of  York, 
the  Jurifdiction  overall  the  Sec,  North  of  the  Humber  to 
the  fartheft  Parts  of  Scotland.  It  was  likewife  agreed, 
that  if  the  Aichbifhop  of  Canterbury  fhould  call  a  Na- 
tional Synod,  the  Archbifhop  of  York  and  his  Suffragan-, 
fhould  be  obliged  to  make  their  Appearance,  in  what 
part  foever  of  the  Kingdom  the  Synod  fhould  be  held. 
The  two  Archbifhops  further  covenanted,  that  upon  the 
deceafc  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbifhop 
of  York  fhould  repair  to  that  City,  and  with  the  Affi- 
ftance  of  the  Suffragans  of  the  Southern  Province,  fhould 
confccratc  the  Primate-ElccL  And  that  the  Pcrfon  no- 
minated to  the  See  of  York,  fhould  be  obliged  to  come 
and  be  confecrated  within  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 
In  fine,  Lanfranc  omitted  nothing  that  mould  eflablifh 
the  Superiority  of  his  See  over  that  of  York.  As  for  the 
Oath  Lanfranc  required  of  Thomas,  it  is  faid  in  the 
Writing,  that  the  King  defiling  it  fhould  he  difpenfed 
■with,  Lanfranc  readily  confented,  referving  however  a 
Right,  to  require  this  Oath  of  all  future  Archbifhops  of 
York  ()). 

Thus  the  Controverfy  between  the  two  Metropolitan 
Sees  was,  or  at  leaft  feemed   to  be,  determined  ;    for  it 
was    afterwards  frequently    renewed.     Indeed,    this  was 
not  a  Regulation  made  by  a  Synod,    but  an  Agreement 
between  the  two  Archbifhops,  authorized  by  the  King  (4). 
Accordingly  the  Archbifhops  of  York  ufeo  this  Pretence 
to  revive  the  Difputc.     They  alledged,  as  the  Sentence 
was  not  Synodal,  their  Right  remained  intire.     In   the  Eadmer. 
time  of  Anje/m,  another  Thomas,  nominated  to  the  See  of  1-  4-  p-  97, 
York,  refufed  to  take  the  Oath,   but  at  length  was  con-  p"  102- 
drained  to  it. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  two  Precedents,   Thurjlan  being  Tit  Dlj}uti 
elected    Archbifhop  of  York  in    the  Reign    of  Henry  I,  SjT^j' 
refufed  to  make  the  cuftomary  Submiffions  to  the  Arch-  Vide  x.  ' 
bifhop  of  Canterbury.     But  the  King  gave  him    to  un-  Script, 
derftand,   he   muff  either  comply,  or  renounce  his  Arch-  ElX-15' 
bifhoprick.      Thurjlan,  however  grievous  it  might  be  to  Hovcd. ' 
him,  chofe  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  he  caufed  the  Chap- 
ter of  York  to  fend  Deputies  to  Pajchal  II,  to   reprefent 
the  Wrong  done  to  their  See.     Thefe  Deputies  remon- 
ftrated,  the  King   had  exceeded  his  Power,  in   compel- 
ling Thurjlan  to  renounce   his   Election,  for  refufing  to 
fubjeiSt  the  See  of  York  to  an  obedience,  which  was  ne- 
ver canunicaJy  enjoined.  This  Argument  prevailing  with 
the  Pope,  he  writ  to  the  King,  exhorting   him  to   re- 
ftore  Thurjlan  ;  adding,  that  in  cafe  the  Archbifhops  had 
any  Difpute  about  Privileges,  he  himfelf  would  equitably 
decide  it.     Pafihal  being  dead,   and  Gelafius  II  fucceed- 
ing  him,  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  lent  his  Agents 
to  Rome,  to  found  the  new  Pope's  Sentiments  concerning 
this  Conteft.     Thefe  Agents  reported,  that  they   found 
by  what  the  Pope  faid,  he  defigned  to  fend  a  Legate  into 
England  to  decide  the  Controverfy.     But  he  was  prevent- 
ed by  Death,  which  furprized  him  as  he  was  travelling  to 
France. 

Calixtus  II,  SuccefTor  to  Gelafius,  repairing  to  Rheims  X.  Scrijtor. 
to  hold  a  Council,  Thurjlan  obtained  the  King's  Leave  EaJmcr- 
to  go  thither;    but  upon  condition  he  would    not    re- 
ceive Confecration  from  the  Pope  or  any  other  Bifhop. 
However,    the   King  not   confiding   altogether   on   this 
Prelate's  Word,  fent  a  Letter  to  the   Pope,   protefting, 
if  Thurjlan  was  confecrated  by  any  but  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,    he  fhould   never  more  1st  foot   in  Eng- 
land.    Notwithftanding  this  Proteftation,  Calixtus  him- 
felf confecrated  Thurjlan  in  the  prcfence  of  the   Conn 
cil.     The  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  would  have  oppofed 
it,  but  was  told   by  the  Pope,  he  defigned  no  manner 
of  Injury  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.     Henry  not  having  Eadmer. 
been  able   to  prevent   Thurjlan  from  being  confecrated^  p.  136. 
banifhed    him   the  Kingdom  with  his  whole  Family.   But  Hovcd_- 
he  did  not  long   remain    in   exile.     The  Pope,  willing  r'  ~7i' 
to  ftand  by  what  he  had   done,  threatned  the  King  with 
Excommunication,    and    his    Kingdom    with   an   Inter- 
dict (5).      The   Pope's    Refolutencfs    caufed    Henry    to 
yield  at  length,  that  Thurjlan  fhould  be   inftallcd,  with- 
out making  the    cuftomary    Stibmiffion   to  the   See   of 
Canterbury.     It  is  true,  to  fave  the  King's  Honour,  this 
Prelate  promifed,  not  to  perform  any  of  his  Archiepifco- 
pal   Functions   out  of  the   Diocefe  of  York.     Thus  the 
See  of  York   recovered,    in  fome  meafure,    part  of  the 
Ground  it  had    loft.     This   Conteft  was  afterwards  re- 
vived  feveral  times :  But   there  is   no  NecelTity  of  pur- 
fuing  this  Subject  any  farther.     What  has    been  faid   is 
fufficient    to    fhow  the  State  of   the    Cafe  between    the 


I.  1.  p.  206. 
here  it  received  a  fins]  Determination  at  the  Feaft 


(t)  The  Matter  was  to  he  referred  to  a  Synod  of  Bilhops,  and  not  to  the  Pope.     Malm,  de  Gcfl.  Pontif. 
(~)  The  Caufe  was  firft  debated  at  Wiixbtjicr,  at  the  Fcalt  of  Eaftcr  ;  and  afterwards  at  WinAfir,  « 
of  Pcnlccofl.     Malmsli.     tic  Gift.  Part.  1.   l.  p.  212. 

(3)  King  William  I,  atteiied  and  confirmed  the  Supremacy  of  Cmttrbtoj,  by  a  Deed,  which  is  in   Sfclman.  Cmcil.  Vol.  II.  p.  5.  6;     l"  "ot  forged. J 

(4)  The  agreement  was  lublcribed  by  the  King  and  Queen,  Huitrt  the  Pope's  Legate,  the  two  Archbifhops,  thirteen  Bilhops,  and  eleven  great  Abbots, 
who  allot  them  added  the  Croi's  after  their  Names,  according  to  the  Saxon  Cuftom.  . 

(e)  By  wtueof  this  Interdict,  all  Divine  Service  was  Wcwfe,  and  no  part  of  the  fccerdeUl  Office  to  be  «:«ifcd,  u»fef>  ui  the  Baptifm  ot    Infants  and 
Abfolution  ot  d\  ing  Penitents. 

N°.  XL'   Vol.  I.  II  h  !i  ™'o 
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two  Primates    and  the  Grounds  on  which  each  built  his     came  to  the   Papacy  in  the   Reign  of  William  the  Con- 


Pretenfions. 

Before  we  leave  this  Difpute  Concerning  the  Jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  two  Sees,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  fpealc 
of  fome  other  matters  relating  to  that  Affair.  _  We  have 
feen,  in  the  foregoing  Book,  that  Gucan,  a  Weljh  Prieft, 


qucror,  fet  his  Heart  more  upon  this  Affair  than  any  of  his 
Predeceffors.  He  called  a  Council  at  Rome,  where  the 
Clergy  were  forbid  to  marry  under  heavy  Penalties.  The 
Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  fubmitted  at 
length,  after  long  ftruggles.      But  the   Englijh  not  being  s.  Dunelm. 


nominated   to  the  Bifhoprick  of  Landaff  in  Wales,  was     of  opinion,  that  a   Council  confifting  moltly  of  Italian  Brompi. 


confecrated  by  Dunjlan  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  tho' 
the  Bifhop  of  St.  David's  exercifed  the  Archiepifcopal 
Functions  in  that  Country.  This  was  a  new  acqui- 
fition  of  Power  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  which  'till 
then  had  no  Jurifdiction  over  the  Weljh  Bifhops.  .  Gu- 
can*, Succeffors  following  his  Example,  the  Archbifhops 
of  Canterbury  claimed  the  fame  Power  with  regard  to 
the    Bifhops   in  Wales.      But    they   met  with  great 


Bifhops,  had  power  to  enact  Laws  for  all  Chrijlendom, 
were  much  more  difficult.  However  Lanfranc,  either  to 
make  his  Court  to  Gregory,  or  becaufe  he  was  per- 
fuaded  of  the  Juftice  of  the  thing,  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce into  England  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Rome. 
To  this  purpofe  he  convened  at  Winchejler  a  national  Sv- 
nod,  where  this  Affair  was  debated.  He  met  with  i'o 
ftrong  oppofition,  that  he  was  going  to  defift  from  his 
defign.  Nevertheless,  finding  he  could  not  bring  the 
Synod,  to  prohibit  all  the  Clergy  in  general  from  mar- 
rying, he  procured,  on  what  pretence  I  know  not,  a 
Decree  that  all  Priefts  who  had  their  Cures  in  Cities, 
fhould  put  away  their  Wives.      But   the  Country  Incum- 


[076. 


Oppofition.  At  length,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  I,  Ber- 
nard the  Queen's  Chaplain,  being  nominated  to  the 
See  of  St.  David's,  was  confecrated  by  Ralph  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury.  This  Proceeding  greatly  ftrengthen'd  the 
Archbifhop's  pretentions,  who  maintain'd,   that  fince  his 

Jurifdiction  was  own'd  by  the  chief  of  the  Weljl)  Bifhops,  bents  were  not  fo  rigoroufly  ufed.  However,  to  prevent 
the  reft  could  not  be  excus'd  from  profetfing  Obedience,  for  the  future  the  married  Priefts  from  holding  any  Cures, 
However,  as  Bernard  repented  afterwards  of  what  he  the  Synod  ordained,  by  Lanfranc 's  fuggeftion,  that  none 
had  done,  a  long  Conteft  arofe,  which  was  not  deci-  fhould  be  admitted  into  Orders,  without  a  folemn  Declara- 
ded  'till   Wain  was  united  to  England  in   the  Reign  of    tion  againft   Marriage  (2).     This  Reftraint  difcouraging 


Edward  I. 

toMeft  a-  Whilft  Ralph  fat   in  the  Chair  of  Canterbury,  he   re- 

"•  ceived  a  Letter  from  Alexander  I,  King  of  Scotland,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  Death  of  Turgot  Bifhop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  defiling  his  Recommendation  of  a  wor- 
thy Succeffor.  He  pray'd  him  withal  to  remember, 
that    the   Archbifhops    of   Canterbury   had    been   poffef- 


York  ova 

Scotland. 
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manyPerfons  of  merit  from  taking  Orders,  the  Church  of 
England  was,  in  a  little  time,  fo  ill  provided  with  able  Mi- 
nifters,  that  there  was  a  Neceffity  of  relaxing  a  little  on 
this  point.  This  evidently  appears  in  a  Letter  of  Paf- 
chal  II,  to  Anj}lm,  Lanfranc  %  Succeffor.  The  Pope  laid, 
that  being  informed,  mod  of  the  Englijh  Clergy  were 
Sons  of  Priefts,  he  was  afraid  it  would  prove  a  great 
fed,  time  out  of  mind,  of  the  Right  to  confecrate  the  Prejudice  to  the  Church,  if  the  Canons  were  rigoroufly 
Bifhops 'of  St.  Andrew's;  and  that  Lanfranc  was  the  firft  executed.  For  this  reafon  he  gave  a  difpenfing  Power 
that  yielded  that  Privilege  to  the  See  of  Tori:  Where-  to  the  Archbifhop,  when  the  Church's  Intereft,  and  the 
fore,  he  declared,  his  intent  was  to  fet  things  upon  Untractablenefs  of  the  Enghjli  fhould  call  for  it.  But  in- 
their  antient  foot,  and  begg'd  his  Advice  and  Affiftance.  ftead  of  making  ufe  of  this  Power,  Anfelm,  who  was  of 
Ralph  perceiving  by  this  Letter,  that  Alexander  fought  an  inflexible  Temper,  fummoned  a  Synod  at  London^ 
occalion  to  vex  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  was  unwilling  where  the  Marriage  of  Priefts  was  condemned.  This 
to  concern  himfelf  in  the  affair.  And  indeed  Alexan-  was  incapable  of  entirely  redreffing  the  pretended  Diforder. 
tier's  Suppolition,  that  the  Scotch  Biihops  were  dependent  But,  doubtlefs,  Anfelm  would  have  carried  matters  much 
on  the  See  of  Canterbury,  was  entirely  groundlefs.  On  farther,  if  his  Conteft  with  King  Henry,  and  his  Death, 
the  contrary,  'twas  very  certain,  the  Popes  had  long  which  happened  in  1 1 09,  had  not  hindered  him  from  pro- 
put  the  Church  of  Scotland  under  the  Jurifdiction  of  the     fecuting  his  Defign. 

Archbifhop  of  York.  Thefe  antient  Papal  Conftitutions  To  complete  the  Work  fo  far  advanced  by  Lanfranc 
were  the  foundation  of  the  Agreement  between  Lanfranc  and  Anfelm,  Honorius  II,  fent  Cardinal  de  Crema  into 
and  Thomas.  However,  in  procefs  of  time,  there  were  England,  with  the  Character  of  Legate.  The  Cardi- 
Scotch  Bifhops  who  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  Arch-  nal  called  a  Council  at  Wejlminjler,  where  he  ftrenu- 
bifhop  of  York  for  their  Primate,  and  by  that  means  oufly  inveighed  againft  the  married  Clergy.  Among 
were  the  Occafion  of  violent  Contefts.  But  at  length  other  things  he  faid,  It  was  a  horrible  Crime  to  rife 
Pope  Pafchal  IPs  Bull,  making  them  Suffragans  to  the  from  the  Side  of  a  Harlot,  and  then  handle  the  confecrated 
See  of  York,  put  an  end  to  the  Difpute  (1 ).  Body  of  Chrijl.     And  yet,  after  all  his  Invectives,  he  was 

Thouo-h  the  Controverfy  between  the  two  Arch-  caught  that  very  Night  in  bed  with  a  common  Woman, 
bifhops  about  their  Jurifdiction,  does  not  feem  to  be  A  Thing,  fays  an  Hiftorian,  too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  Huntingd. 
very  material,  'twas  neceffary  however  to  fhow  the  neither  ought  it  to  be  pajfed  over  in  flence.  Baronius  in  vain 
Rife  of  it,  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  allufions  to  thefe  attempted,  many  Ages  after,  to  deftroy  the  Credibility  of 
Differences  in  the  Englijli  Hiftory.  It  is  time  now  to  this  Fact  by  negative  Proofs,  which  concluded  nothing 
proceed  to  matters  wherein  the  whole  Church  was  con-  againft  the  pofitive  Teftimony  of  thofe  that  relateit.  But 
cerned,  and  in  the  front  of  which  ftands  the  Celibacy  however,  the  Legates  Incontinency  prevented  not  the 
of  the  Clerey.  So  many  Attempts  were  made  to  e-  Synod's  paffing  a  Canon  againft  the  Priefts  Marriages, 
ftablifh  it  in!  England,  and  fuch  Obftacles  rais'd  againft  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canon  could  not  entirely  ftop 
it,  that  it  would  be  neglecting  a  confiderable   Article  of     this  pretended  Evil. 

the  Eccleliaftical  Hiftory,  not  to  defcend  to  Particulars.  Five  years  after,    William  de  Curloil    Archbifhop  of 

It  has  been  feen,  how  zealoufly  Dunjlan  and  the  Canterbury  fummoned  another  Council,  where  an  admi- 
Partifans  of  Rome  laboured  to  introduce  the  Celibacy  of  rable  Expedient  was  thought  to  be  found,  to  caufe  the 
the  Clergv,  and  how  the  Danifh  Wars  obliged  them  to  Canons  relating  to  this  Subject  to  be  ftrictly  obferved. 
fufpend  their  Defign.  From  that  time  to  the  Norman  This  was  to  put  the  Execution  of  them  in  the  King's 
Conquejl,  the  Englijh  Priefts  lived  on  in  a  ftate  of  Mar-  Hands,  who  very  readily  took  the  trouble  upon  him. 
riagc,  notwithftanding  the  fundry  Attempts  of  the  Popes  But  it  was  purely  with  a  view  to  increafe  his  Revenues, 
to  put  a  ftop  to  that  pretended  Licentioufnefs.  It  is  dif-  by  felling  to  the  Priefts  a  difpenfation  to  keep  their 
fkult  at  firft  to  conceive  why  the  Popes  were  fo  obfti-  Wives.  Accordingly  we  find  abundance  of  the  inferior 
nately  bent  upon  this  Undertaking,  becaufe  one  fees  not  Clergy  married  in  England,  after  the  Priefts  of  other 
immediately  how  much  the  Intereft  of  the  Court  of  Countries  had  fubmitted  to  the  Pope's  Decree. 
Rome  was  concerned  in  the  Cafe.  But  our  wonder  at  Celibacy  was  not  the  only  Grievance  inflicted  by  the  7htPt>fn 
their    labouring    fo    heartily   in  this    Affair    will    ceafe,     Court  of  Rome  on  the  Englijli  Clergy.     To  reduce  them  L'£"tc'- 

to  an  entire  Obedience,  another  Expedient  was  ufed, 
which  at  firft  was  not  minded,  but  in  the  end  was  feerj 
to  have  terrible  Confequences.  This  was  the  frequent 
fending  of  Legates.  During  the  Empire  of  the  Saxon 
and  Danijh  Kings,  we  find  very  rarely  any  Inffances  of 
the  Pope's  fending  Legates  into  England.  Though  they 
had,  in  thofe  days,  formed  the  Project  of  becoming  abfo- 
lute  in  the  Church,  they  had  not  yet  bethought  them- 
felves  of  this  method  which  was  made  ufe  of  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  afterwards.  Perhaps  they  dared  not  put  it  in 
practice  too  frequently,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  Metropo- 
litans, whom  it  was  neceffary  to  reduce  firft  by  other 
ways.     In  thofe  days,  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  as 


when  we  confider,  it  was  a  great  Step  towards  executing 
the  Projeit,  of  rendring  the  Clergy  independent  of  the  Ci- 
vil Power,  and  making  them  a  feparate  Body  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  Laws.  And  indeed,  whilft  the 
Priefts  had  Children  of  their  own,  it  was  difficult  to  pre- 
vent them  from  depending  on  the  Princes,  whofe  Favour 
has  fo  great  an  influence  on  the  Fortune  of  private 
PerfpnSi  But  being  without  Families,  and  confequently 
in  expectation  of  no  great  matters  from  their  Sovereign, 
thty  were  more  free  to  adhere  to  the  Pope,  who  would 
be  confidered  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  Clergy.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  after  the  Popes  had  undertaken  this  Work, 
nothing  was  forgot  to  compleat  it.      Gregory  VII,  who 


(1)  Within  this  Period  the  See  of  Canterbury  extended  alfo  its  Jurifdiclion  over   Inland  j    or  rather  continued  to  do  it,  ex  antiquo  rr.ire.     See  Eodmer, 
P-  ",  -',  -/>• 

(2)  The  Form  ran  thus  :  Ego  Fratcry  N-  Promitto  Deo,  orrnibufque  Sanftis  ejus,   Cajlitatem  Corplril  mti  ftawdttm  Cancnum  Deirtla,  &?  fccuiidttm  Ordir.em 
miii  imfoRciidttmfervart,  U'lmnoPra-jule,  N.  frcefente.    Spelman.    Cone.  Vol.  \\.  p.  II* 
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Book  VI. 

Primates  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  looked  upon 
as  the  natural  Legates  of  the  Popes,  who  generally  cn- 
trufted  them  with  the  execution  of  their  Orders.  But 
as  they  had  for  the  moll  part  two  oppofite  things  to  ma- 
nage, namely,  the  Intereft  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  of  the  Pope,  and  as  thefe  very  often  clafhed,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  they  gave  the  Preference  to  the 
former.  This  was  the  rcafon  that  the  Popes  fo  earneftiy 
fought  occafions  of  fending  other  Legates,  who  fhould 
have  no  other  views  but  their  Mailer's  Intereft.  Accord- 
ingly, when,  in  the  Reign  of  Offa  King  of  Menia, 
l.i,  hfield  was  ijoing  to  be  crecfed  into  an  Archbifhoprick, 
the  Pope  embraced  that  opportunity.  As  it  was  not 
proper  to  Commiffion  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  whom 
ir  was  intended  to  deprive  of  part  of  his  jurifdiction,  the 
Court  of  Rente-  c-a lily  obtained  the  King  of  Mereia's  Con- 
lent  to  receive  Italian  Legates,  to  facilitate  the  Execution 
of  that  Defign.  This  firlt  Inftance  however  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  other,  'till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confejfor, 
that  is,  for  above  two  hundred  and  filty  Years.  In  the 
Reign  of  that  Prince,  Stigttnd,  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
lying  under  the  Church's  Cenfures,  the  Pope  took  oc- 
calion  to  fend  into  England  two  Legates,  to  execute  a 
CommifTion,  which  Stigand  could  not  be  charged  with. 
JFiU'iam  the  Conqueror,  wanting  to  be  rid  of  this  Stigand, 
and  fome  other  troublefome  Bifhops,  fent  himfelf  for  Le- 
gate-, to  prefide  at  a  Council,  where  he  defigned  to  have 
thefe  Prelates  depofed.  It  is  thus  that  Princes,  to  gratify 
their  PaiHons,  have  all  along  been  fubfervient  to  the 
growth  of  the  Papal  Power,  without  troubling  tlie.n- 
fclves  about  the  Conferences.  We  find  moreover  that 
in  the  fame  Reign,  Gregory  VII,  fent  a  Legate  into 
England  called  Hubert.  But  as  this  was  done  on  ac- 
count of  fome  political  Affairs,  the  E'iglijh  were  not 
alarmed  at  it,  never  imagining,  fuch  a  Legatefliip  could 
any  ways  tend  to  their  prejudice.  But  the  Court  of 
Rome  had  other  aims.  In  procefs  of  time,  thefe  few 
Precedents  were  deemed  a  fufficient  Ground  for  fending 
Legates,  whenever  the  Pope  fhould  think  fit.  This 
Right  however  lay  dormant  during  the  Reigns  of  the  two 
Williams,  the  Temper  and  Character  of  thefe  Princes  af- 
fording the  Popes  no  profpeet  of  Succefs  in  their  Un- 
dertakings. 

Henry  I.  was  hardly  warm  in  his  Throne,  when  the 
Pope  fent  Gu'ido  Archbifhop  of  Fienne  to  refide  at  Lon- 
don, with  a  Legatine  Power  overall  Great-Britain.  The 
Clergy  of  England  looked  upon  this  Commiffion  as 
an  attempt  upon  their  Privileges  ;  neither  could  the  King 
and  Council  be  prevailed  with  by  former  Precedents,  to 
allow  the  Legate  to  exercife  any  part  of  his  Office  in  the 
Kingdom.  Alford  the  Jefuit,  who  lias  writ  the  Eccle- 
iiaftical  Hiftory  of  England,  plainly  perceiving  the  great 
Difficulty  of  reconciling  this  Refuial  with  the  Papal  Au- 
thority, is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  a  precarious  Suppo- 
fition,  in  order  to  clear  this  Point.  He  will  have  it  that 
the  Legate's  Commiffion  was  rejected,  becaufe  his  Powers 
were  not  penned  with  a  Non  ohjlante  to  the  Privileges  of 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  But  as  he  cites  no  Autho- 
rities in  fupport  of  his  Affertion,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
believe  him  on  his  bare  Word.  Cardinal  Baronius  gets 
clear  of  this  Difficulty  more  dextroufly,  by  taking  no  no- 
tice at  all  of  this  Legatefliip. 

Henry  I.  had  fome  farther  Contefls  with  the  Court  of 
Rome  upon  the  fame  occafion.  Pafehal  II,  fending  into 
France  a  Legate,  called  Cow,  this  Prelate  convened  feve- 
ral  Councils,  at  which  he  pretended,  theBifhopsof  Nor- 
mandy were  obliged  to  be  prefent  ;  and  upon  their  refufing 
to  obev  his  Summons,  excommunicated  them.  Henry, 
offended  at  the  Legate's  Rafhnefs,  fent  the  Bifhcp  of 
Exeter  to  complain  to  the  Pope.  In  all  likelihood  he  re- 
ceived fome  Satisfaction,  fince  the  Hilrorian,  who  men- 
tions this  Particular,  fays  not  a  word  of  the  Succefs  of 
the  EmbafTy. 

In  the  Year  11 16,  King  Henry  being  in  Normandy, 
•  Abbot  Anfilni,  Nephew  to  the  Archbilhop  of  the  lame 
Name,  came  to  him  and  produced  a  Commiffion  from 
the  Pope  for  Legate  in  England.  But  the  King  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  go  over  in  that  Character.  The  Englijh 
Bifhops,  whom  the  King  confulted  on  this  occahon, 
iinanimouuy  declared,  this  Legatefliip  was  contrary  to  the 
Privileges  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  delired  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  Perfon  molt  concerned, 
to  wait  upon  the  King  with  their  Anfvver,  and,  in  cafe 
the  King  fhould  think  proper,  to  go  on  unto  Rome,  to  re- 
monftrate  againft  thofe  Encroachments.  The  Archbifhop 
actually  fet  out  for  Rome  ;  but  hearing  the  Pope,  hard 
prelfed  by  the  A.ms  of  the  Emperor,  was  retired  to  Be- 
neventum,  purfued  not  his  Journey.  He  contented  him- 
felf therefore  with  reprefenting  to  him  in  a  Letter,  what 
he  defigned  to  tell  him  by  word  of  mouth.  The  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Pope  Pafchal's  Affairs  at  that  time,  would 
not  permit  him  to  inlift  on  his  pretended  Right,  as  he 
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wouid  doubtlefs  have  done  at  any  other  time.  He  was 
unwilling  to  difoblige  the  Englijh;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  refolve  to  give  up  the  Privilege  of  fending  Le- 
gates when  he  fhould  think  proper.  He  chofe  therefore 
to  return  an  ambiguous  Anfwcr,  which,  without  binding 
him  to  any  thing,  might  afford  them  a  feeming  Satis- 
faction. This  Anfwcr,  which  was  not  directly  to  the 
point,  was  not  fiitisfactory  to  the  Bifhops.  But  the 
King,  taking  advantage  of  the  Pope's  Ciicumftances,  1111- 
derftood  it  in  a  Senle  the  nioft  favourable  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  prevented  the  Legate  from  executing 
his  Commiffion.  Neverthelefe,  as  lie  law  the  Pope's  Ai> 
fwer  was  too  general,  to  be  able  from  thence  to  inler  that 
he  defilled  from  his  Pretentions,  he  demanded  one  more 
precifc.  At  an  Interview  fome  time  after  with  Calixtui  II,  ZtAmtti 
at  Gifsrs,  he  very  earneftly  prelfed  the  Pope  on  this  head,  p'  ,25" 
but  to  no  purpofe.  All  the  Satisfaction  he  could  obtain, 
was,  that  the  Pope  gave  his  Word  to  fend  no  more  Le- 
gates into  England,  except  in  a  cafe  of  Neceilitv. 

Some  Years  after,  Hmorius  II  lent  Cardinal  'fohn  de 
Crema  into  England  with  the  Character  of  Legate. 
However,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  Was  received 
as  fuch,  after  waiting  a  long  time  in  Normandy.  This 
Legate  fuminoned  a  Council  at  London,  as  hath  been  faid, 
on  account  of  the  Priefls  Marriages.  In  his  Summons 
to  the  Bifhops,  he  fays  in  exprefs  Words,  this  Council 
was  convened  by  the  Order  and  Concurrence  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury.  This  appears  by  a  Citation  Hill  ex-  Cen-j.fc. 
tant,  addrelled  to  the  Bifhop  of  LandajJ'.  ThoUgJl  the  P-  ,66*' 
Legate  might  plainly  fee  he  was  not  very  welcome" to  the 
Englijh,  he  affected,  in  the  exercife  of  his  Eun&ion,  a 
haughty  demeanour,  which  very  much  increafed  their 
diflike.  He  would  officiate  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbu- 
ry, in  the  Place  of  the  Archbifhop,  though  he  was  only  a 
Presbyter.  In  the  Council  of  London,  he  ordered  his 
Seat  to  be  railed,  like  a  fort  of  Throne,  above  the  two 
Archbifhops  and  all  the  Nobility  that  were  prefent  at  the 
Synod.  This  proud  Carriage  gave  great  Offence  to  the 
Englijl),  who  were  not  wont  to  fee  the  Pope's  Legates 
exalted  fo  high.  They  openly  fhewed  their  Regret  for 
their  Condefcention  to  this  Legate,  well  knowing  of 
what  dangerous  conftquence  Precedents  were  in  things 
where  the  Court  of  Rome  was  concerned.  However,  Q:mk. 
this  did  not  prevent,  in  the  Reign  of  Stephen,  liberie, 
Bifhop  of  Ojlia,  from  being  received  in  England  as 
Legate.  Stephen  was  not  firmly  enough  fixed  in  his 
Throne  to  venture  to  difoblige  the  Court  of  Rome. 

During  this  Reign,  the  Pope  conferred  the  Dienitv  of G  :-  • 
Legate  on  the  Bilhop  of  IVincheJlcr,  the  King's  Brother, p'  l66j" 
in  prejudice  of  Theobald  Archbitiwn  of  Canterbury.  This 
Diflindtion  occafioned  between  the  two  Prelates  a  Contcft, 
of  which  the  Court  of  Rome  made  great  advantage. 
Eor,  on  this  occafion  it  was,  that  the  two  Parties  fre- 
quently appealed  to  Rome,  a  thing  very  rarely  pracrjfed 
in  England  before.  At  length,  after  long  Difputes*  the 
Legatefliip  was  taken  from  the  Bifhop  of  //  tHthefter  bv 
Pope  Celcjline  II,  and  given  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, not  as  his  Right,  but  as  the  free  Gift  of  the  Hoiv 
See.  Thus  the  Popes  artfully  improved  all  occahons  to 
extend  their  Authority.  The  Reader  will  fee  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Hiftory,  the  reafbn  of  my  infrfting  thus 
on  the  Affair  of  the  Legates.  Far  by  their  mean  1 
ly  it  was,  that,  in  fome  of  the  following  Reigns,  the 
Popes  rendeied  England  liable  to  numberlefs  Opprellions. 

The  Court  of  Rome  would  doubtlefs  bane  run  greater Siliifms. 
lengths  in  her  Usurpations,  if  the  frequent  Sehifins  in 
thofe  Days  had  not  caufed  her  to  lofe  a  greet  deal  <: 
ground.  To  gain  cr  preferve  the  Obedience  of  the  Chris- 
tian Princes,  the  Popes  were  often  forced  to  pafs  by  many 
things,  which  they  would  not  have  done  in  other  junc- 
tures. However,  when  they  could  not  help  making  G  n- 
celiions  to  their  difadvaniage,  they  feldom  (aiki  .  1  F adding 
fome  ambiguous  Claufe,  which  left  r.  0111  to  ex'plaio  ihem 
in  their  own  favour  at  a  more  proper  Seafon.  I  have  re- 
lated an  Inftance  in  the  Proceeding  of  Galixtus  II,  when  he 
promifed  to  fend  no  more  Leiates  into  England,  except  in 
cafe  of  Neceffity :  Eor  the  Popes  themfelves  were  afterws :  ds 
Judges  when  it  was  necellai  v.  If  all  the  Kings  had  been 
like  the  two  JFilUams,  they  would  have  put  their  own  Con- 
ftruclion  upon  thefe  Claules.  But  as  fome  were  weak  or 
fuperftitious,  and  others,  that  had  more  Refoluri<  n,  often 
embroiled  in  Troubles,  which  obliged  them  to  keep  fair 
with  Rome,  the  Popes  never  failed  oflmproving  thefe  Junc- 
tures. AVe  are  now  going  to  fee,  in  v\  hat  manner  the  lour 
firft  Norman  Kings  behaved  with  regard  to  the  Pope,  du- 
ring the  Schifms  which  happened  in  their  Reigns. 

England  acknowledged  Gregory  VII,  who  came  to  the 
Papacy  in  the  Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  And  yer, 
the  Election  of  the  Anti-pope  Clement  III,  was  no  fooner 
over,  but  IViUiam  refolved  to  fland  neuter,  'till  the  Affair 
was  decided.  On  occafion  of  this  Schifm  it  was,  that  he  F->j-.::r. 
forbad  his  Subjects  to  own  any  Pope  without  his  permiffion.  P-  *• 
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This  Neutrality  of  England  evidently  appears  in  Lan- 
franc'%  Anfwer  to  Cardinal  Hugo  Candidas,  who  follicited 
him  to  fide  with  Clement  III.  The  Letter  runs  thus  in 
Baroniut. 

Baron.  "  I  received  your  Letter,  but  can  by  no  mean?  approve 

Ann.  "  of  part  of  the  Contents.   Your  Invectives  againft  Gre- 

i  092,  «  ga;-y,whom  you  affect  to  call  Hildebrand,  and  the  ftrange 
"  Names  you  give  his  Legates,  is  what  I  don't  under- 
"  ftand.  On  the  other  hand,  your  exceffive  Commenda- 
"  tions  of  Clement,  and  the  extraordinary  Character  you 
"  give  him,  are  doubtlefs  carried  too  far.  It  is  written, 
"  JVe  are  not  to  pronounce  a  Man  happy  before  his  Death, 
"  neither  are  we  to  detract  from  our  Neighbour.  The 
"  Merit  of  Men  is  a  thing  that  lies  out  of  fight :  And 
"  therefore  we  cannot  pronounce  with  truth  upon  their 
"  future  Condition.  However,  I  am  perfuaded  the  Em- 
"  peror  would  not  have  embarked  in  (o  great  an  Under- 
"  taking,  without  having  good  reafons,  nor  could  have 
"  thus  profpered,  without  the  fignal  Bleffing  of  the  AI- 
"  mighty.  As  for  the  Voyage  you  defign  to  take  into 
"  England,  I  would  not  advife  you  to  it,  unlefs  the 
"  King's  Leave  can  be  firft  obtained.  For  as  yet  we  have 
"  not  entirely  declaimed  Gregory,  nor  declared  for  his 
"  Competitor.  But  when  the  Caufe  of  both  Sides  fhall 
"  be  maturely  examined,  we  (hall  then  be  better  able  to 
"  come  to  a  Refolution." 

Gregory  VII  was  fucceeded  by  Victor  III,  who  died  in 
1087,  about  the  Year  before  William  the  Conqueror.  Ur- 
ban II  was  chofen  in  his  room,  and  prefently  after  William 
Rufus  afcended  the  Throne  of  England,  whilft  the  Schifm 
(till  continued  between  Urban  and  Clement.  The  Englijh 
may  be  faid  to  be  for  fome  Years  without  a  Pope,  lince 
Earner  tney  recognized  neither  of  the  two  Competitors.  When 
p.  25.  Anflm  would,  by  his   own  Authority,  have  owned    Ur- 

ban II,  William  oppofed  it,  'till  by  an  Artifice,  mention- 
ed hereafter,  Urban  gained  him  to  his  Obedience.  This 
Step  being  made,  England  remained  under  the  Jurifdivtion 
of  this  Pope,  and  his  Succeflbrs  PafchalW,  GHafiusW, 
and  Honorius  II.  After  the  death  of  this  laft,  a  frefh 
Schifm  was  formed,  by  the  double  Election  of  Innocent  II, 
and  Anacletus.  Thefe  two  Popes,  having  each  their  Ad- 
herents, divided  all  Europe.  Innocent  flood  in  need  of  all 
the  Credit  and  Eloquence  of  St.  Bernard  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  France,  where  was  a  ftrong  Party  againfl  him. 
It  was  a  long  while  before  that  Kingdom,  as  well  as  Erg- 
land,  declared  for  either  of  the  Rivals,  lb  difficult  was  it  to 
judge  which  had  the  beft  Title.  Each  alledged  Reafons, 
which  ferved  rather  to  deftroy  his  Adverfary's  Right  than 
fupport  his  own.  It  may  be  eafily  guefled,  that  during 
the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  thefe  Popes,  recourfe  was 
had  to  neither.  A  galling  Circumflance  to  thofe  that  af- 
fert  the  neceffity  of  a  Pope  in  the  Church. 
Cnifides.  ^  tne  Popes   loft  ground  by   thefe  Schifms,  the  Lofs 

was  amply  repaired  by  the  Cm  jades,  which  furnilhed  them 
with  Opportunities  of  extending  their  Authority.  'Tis 
foreign  to  my  purpofe  to  examine  what  Right  the  Chri- 
ftian  Princes  of  Europe  had  to  Palejlinc,  conquered  by  the 
Saracens  upon  the  Emperors  of  Conjlantinople.  It  fuffices 
to  fay,  that  the  Project  of  wrefting  from  the  Infidels  the 
Country  bedewed  with  the  Blood  of  Chrijl,  feemed  fo  no- 
ble and  meritorious,  that  all  the  Princes  of  Chriftendom 
gloried  in  promoting  it  with  their  Wealth  and  Forces, 
and  fome  even  with  their  Perfons.  The  People,  in 
imitation  of  their  Sovereigns,  blindly  engaged  in  this 
Undertaking  upon  Peter  ihe  Hermit's  ( 1 )  letting  forth 
the  Miferies  to  which  the  Chriftians  in  Pale/line  were  expo- 
fed  under  the  Empire  of  the  Saracens.  Urban  II,  was  the 
firft  that  formed  the  Project  of  uniting  all  the  Chriftians 
in  Europe,  to  attempt  the  Deliverance  of  their  Brethren 
in  the  Eafl  from  Servitude,  and  to  that  purpofe  preached, 
in  109;,  the  firft  Crufadc  at  the  Council  of  Clermont. 
His  Exhortations  were  fo  furprifingly  effectual,  that  in  a 
fhort  time  was  feen  marching  towards  the  Holy  Land  a 
prodigious  Army,  the  Succefs  of  which  is  known  to  all  the 
World.  The  Saracens  were  driven  out  of  Pale/line,  and  a 
Chriftian  Kingdom  founded,  which  lafted  but  fourfcore  and 
ten  Years.  The  Infidels  becoming  mafters  of  the  Coun- 
try again,  the  Popes  never  ceaied  exhorting  the  Chriftians, 
to  recover  what  the  Church  had  loft  in  thofe  Parts.  This 
occaiioncd  feveral  frelh  Crufades  which  procured  the  Popes 
many  Advantages.  In  the  firft  place,  as  they  declared 
themfelves  Heads  of  thefe  Expeditions,  they  took  into 
their  Protection  all  that  were  willing  to  embark  in  the 
fame.  By  this  means  they  had  opportunity  to  interpofe 
in  all  Affairs,  there  being  few  of  any  moment,  but  what 
fome  one   of   the    Croifs   were  concerned   in.     In    the 


fecond  place,  as  thefe  Expeditions  could  hot  bo  undertaken 
without  an  imraenfe  Charge,  the  Popes  took  occafion  to 
impofe  on  the  Clergy,  under  the  Name  of  Tenths,  Taxes, 
of  which  they  had  the  whole  difpofal.  In  the  next 
place,  after  once  they  were  poiTelVd  of  the  Privilege  of 
publifhing  a  Crufade  whenever  they  thought  fit,  they 
drew  from  thence  a  Confequence  of  very  great  ufe  to 
them.  They  pretended,  the  Extirpation  of  Heretics, 
tended  as  much  to  the  Glory  of  God  as  that  of  Infidel' . 
Now  as  they  alfumed  to  themfelves  the  Power  of  declar- 
ing what  was  Herefy,  the  moment  any  Prince  offered  to 
oppofe  their  Encroachments;  they  pronounced  him  Here- 
tic, excommunicated  him,  and  publiflied  a  Crufade  againft 
him.  Of  this  we  fhall  meet  with  feveral  remarkable  In- 
ftances  in  the  courfe  of  this  Hiftory.  It  is  no  wonder 
then,  the  Popes  ftirrcd  up  and  cherilned  this  frentick  Zeal 
for  Crufades,  lince  they  turned  it  fo  much  to  their  Ad- 
vantage. Thanks  be  to  God,  the  Blindnefs  of  Chrif- 
tians in  this  refpect  has  long  fince  been  cured. 

In  proportion  to  the  Growth  of  the  Pope's  Authority,  r«  Camcih 
the   Power  of   the   Bifhops,  Archbilhops,  Provincial   ox^mgtbt 
National  Synods,  vifibly  decreafed.     The  reafon  is,    be-/°lr  R"i":\ 
caufe  their  Decrees  and  Canons  were  liable  to  be  annul- 
led upon  the  leaft  Appeal  to  the  Pope.     Accordingly  in 
the  Interval  I  am  now  going  thro',  we  find  but  very  few 
Councils  worth  notice. 

The  Firft  was  held  at  Winchtjhr  in   1070.     Hrmen-  Synod „f 
frcd  Bilhop  of  Cijleron,  'John  and  Peter,  Cardinal  Priefts,  Winchefkr. 
prefided    as    the  Pope's   Legates.     As    nothing  material  ^nud"elm- 
was  tranfacted   in  this  Synod,  befides  the  depriving  Sti-  Hoved. 
gahd  and   fome    other  Biftiops,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any 
more  of  it.     I  (hall  only  take  occafion  from  this   Coun- 
cil to  remark,   that  in  thofe  Days  a  Bilhop  was  above  a 
Cardinal,   fince  in  the  Acts  of  this  Synod,  the  Bi(hop  of 
Cijleron  is  always  named  beford  the  Cardinals  his  Col- 
legues. 

In  1075,  Lanfranc  called  a  Synod  at  London,  where  Couminf 
it  was  ordained,  that  for  the  future,  Provincial  and  Dio-  k^°n' 
cefan  Synods  (hould  be  held  more  frequently,  the  ufe  of  g.  Pontif. 
them  being  difcontinued  fince  the  Conqueft.     The  Pre-  Brompt. 
cedency  of  the  Sees  was   alfo   regulated  according  to  the  lFelr^n,'  .. 
Decrees  of  the  Vlth  Council  of  Toledo  and  others,  and  _,-   &i. 
every  Prelate  was  to  take  Place  according  to  the  Priority 
of  his  Ordination.     It  was  agreed,    that  in  the  Coun- 
cils,    the  Archbiftiop  of  York   fhould  be    feated    on  the 
Right,  and  the  Bilhop  of  London  on  the   Left   Hand  of 
the   Archbifhop  of   Canterbury  (2),    and   the   Bilhop   of 
Winchejler,  next  the  Archbiftiop  of  York  { 3 ).     Some  Ca- 
nons were  alfo  pafs'd ;    the  moft  remarkable  are  as   fol- 
lows : 

The  Vth  forbids  all  Perfons.;  Bifhops  and  Abbots;  ex- 
cepted, to  fpeak  in  the  Councils  without  leave  from  the 
Prefident. 

By  the  Vlth,  Marriage  is  prohibited  to  the  feventh 
Degree,  for  which  the  Authority  of  Gregory  the  Great  is 
vouch'd.  But  we  have  feen  that,  according  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  Bede,  this  Pope,  in  his  Anfwer  to  Au/liris 
Queftions,  limits  the  Prohibition  to  the  fecond  Degree 
only. 

The  Vllth  is  againft  Simony.  This  Canon,  for  fome 
time,  had  pafs'd  in  all  the  Councils.  In  all  appearance 
this  Diforder  was  become  very  common ;  or  perhaps  'twas 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Prohibition  of  taking  the  In- 
veftiture  of  Benefices  from  the  Hands  of  Lay-men,  to 
which  Simony  ferv'd  for  pretence. 

The  VHIth  is  levelled  againft  Sorcery  and  Divination, 
and  the  like  fupcrftitious  Practices. 

By  the  Xlth  no  Ecclefiaftick  is  to  give  his  Vote  to  ka- 
tence  a  Perfon  to  die,  or  lofe  his  Limbs. 

In  the  following  Year  1076,  the  fame  Archbiftiop  con-  Spelman. 
ven'd  a  Synod  on  occafion  of  the  Marriage  of  Priefts.  r-  "• 

In    1094,    a  Synod    was  held  at    Rockingham  on  oc-  sylSS 
cafion  of  the  Contefl  between   U  illiam  Rufus  and  An-  id.  p.  16, 

film.  %c;,im,i 

Eight  Years  after,   in  1102,   in  the  Reign  of  Henry  I,  lt "Jjf 
Anfelm  fummoned  a  national  Synod,  to  which   the  tent-  London. 
poral  Lords   were  invited,    to  he  Witnefles  of  the  Pro- £'°[mW's' 
ceedings.     Some  Canons  were    pafs'd,    the    principal   of  p.  «. 
which  are :  Eadmcr. 

p.  67. 

The  Ift  againft  Simony. 

The  IVth  forbids  Archdeacons,  Priefts,  Deacons,  and 
Canons  to  marry,  or  to  live  with  their  Wives  if  alrea- 
dy married.  This  was  the  firft,  general  Prohibition  a- 
gainft  the  Englijh  Prielts  keeping  their  Wives,  which  was 
difapproved  by  many  People. 


(1)  He  vat  a  French  Prl-ft,  and  had  travelled  in  Pilgrimage  to  the  Ihly  Land,  where  he  was  extremely  affected  with  the  Miferies  the  Chriftians  en- 
dured. He  pretended  that  our  Saviour  appeared  to  him  in  a  bream,  and  commanded  him'  to  go  and  engage  tie  weftcm  Chriftian  rtafce  their  Delivet 
ance,  promifing  him  Succefs. 

(2),  Bccauft  he  is  Dean  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

Becaufrhci   Chanto'r  ol  the  fame.  See.    Gervafi,  p.  14-29. 
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Book  VI. 

By  the  Vlth,  Sons  of  Priefts  were  not  to  fuccced  to 
their  Fathers  Churches. 

The  IXth  enjoins  the  Priefts  to  have  open  Crowns, 
that   the  Tonfure  might  be  the  more  apparent. 

TheXIIIth  forbids  the  Abbots  to  make  Knights,  tho' 
they  had,   'till  then,  enjoyed  that  Privilege  ( i ). 

The  XlVth  declares  all  Promifes  of  Marriage  made 
without  Witnefs  to  be  void,  in  cafe  cither  of  the  Par- 
ties denies  the  Engagement. 

The  XVth  forbids  Monks  or  Nuns  to  be  Godfathers 
or  Godmothers. 

The  XVIItb  confirms  the  Prohibition  of  marrying 
within  the  feventh  Degree. 

TheXVIIIth  forbids  the  Burying  the  Dead  of  out 
thcii  Parifh(;). 

The  XlXth  thunders  Anathema's  againft  fuch  as  fold 
Men  like  Horfcs.  Notwithstanding  this  Canon,  the 
Lords  of  Manors  ftill  retained  the  Right  of  Villanage, 
that  is,  of  felling  their  Villans,  who  were  confidercd  as 
a  fort  of  Slaves. 

The  XXth  was  againft  Sodomy.  'Tis  remarkable, 
that  Canons  againft  this  Crime  were  never  thought  of 
'till  the  Clergy  were  obliged  to  Celibacy,  it  being  fcarce 
heard  of  in  England  before. 

S.  Dunetm.  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  Council  in  112;,  on 
occafipn  of  the  Marriage  of  Priefts,  in  which  Cardinal 
'John  de  Creina  prelided. 

In  1 1  27  JVilliam  Curboil,  Arcbbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
held  a  Synod  at  JVeJhninJlcr,  where  he  prefided  as  the 
Pope's  Legate.  The  moft  confiderable  of  the  Canons 
that  were   palled  are  thefe  : 

The  Hid  forbids  the  taking  Money  for  the  receiving 
Monks  and  Nuns  into  religious  Houfes. 

The  Vlth  forbids  a  Plurality  of  Archdeaconries,  un- 
der pain  of  Excommunication.     * 

The  Vllth  makes  it  unlawful  for  Ecclefiafticks  to  turn 
Farmers. 

The  Vlllth  enjoins  the  punctual  Payment  of  Tithes, 
and  calls  them,  the  Demefnes  of  the  moft  High. 

In  1  1  38,  Alberle,  the  Pope's  Legate,  convened  a  Sy- 
nod of  feventeen  Bifhops  and  thirty  Abbots.  But  this, 
which  was  fummoned  only  to  chufe  an  Arcbbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  feveral  others,  in  the  Reign  of  Stephen, 
aifembled  for  political  Affairs,  have  nothing  worth  noting. 

As,  after  the  Conqurjl,  we  find  the  Names  of  fomc  Bi- 
fhopricks  to  difappear,  and  others,  unknown  in  the  Saxon 
time,  to  arife,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  mention  thofe 
Alterations,   in  order  to  avoid  obfeurity. 

In  107;,  the  See  of  Shirborn  was  removed  to  Salif- 
bury ;  that  of  Selfy  to  Chiche/ler  ;  and  that  of  Lichfield 
to  Chejlcr. 

In  1 092,  in  the  Reign  of  JVilliam  Rufus,  the  See  of 
Dorchrfter  Was  removed  to  Lincoln  (3),  and  the  See  of 
Wells  to  Bath.  The  Popes  were  not  well  pleafed  with 
thefe  Removals,  being  done  without  their  Leave.  Paf- 
chalU  loudly  complained  of  it  to  Henry  I  ;  but  as  there 
was  then  a  Schifm  on  foot,  he  dared  not  to  pufh  the 
matter  any  further. 

In  1 108,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  I,  Ely  Monaftery  was 
created  into  a  Bifhoprick,  with  the  Approbation  of  the 
Pope,  and  Confent  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  re- 
figned  part  of  his  Diocefe,  for  that  nurpofe. 

In  this  fame  Reign  Carlijle,  called  by  the  Romans,  Lu- 
guballia,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
re-built  by  William  Rufus,  was  made  an  Epifcopal  See, 
Adehvall  being  the  firft  Bifhop.  This  Diocefe  was  taken 
from  that  of  Durham. 
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We  find    in     Anglia-Sacra,    and  the  Hiftory  of   the  rtPpjeirtj 
Church  of  Winchfler  by  Rudlurn,  that   in   1144,  Pope '{, ,'^.£ 
Lucius  fent  the  Pall  to  the   Bifhop  of  Winchejler,    King  im   a-, 
Stephen's  Brother,  with    intent  to  ereel  that  See  into  an  **J     . 
Archbifhoprick,  and  annex  it  to  the  feven  Dioc'efes  uf  the 
Kingdom  of  WeJJ'ex.     But  this  Proceeding  being    gene- 
rally difliked,  and  the  Bifhop   fearing  to  meet  with  too 
ftrong  oppolition,  deferred  to  another  t  me  the  execution 
of  his  Project",  which  vanifhed  by  the  Death  of  Lucius. 

Battle-Abbey  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as/* 
was  faid   in   his  Life.       In    iioi,  Henry  I  founded  the 
Monaftery  of   Clerkenwell,  and    the  Priory  of  St.  Join 
of '  Jerufalem.     The  Abbey  of  Reading  was  alio  of   this 
King's  founding  (4). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  in  the  beginning  (  f  New  ejr  >-, 
the  twelfth  Century,   were  inftituted  the  Orders  of   the  e^Vi  '" 
Carthufidns  (5),  Cirflercians  (6),  Prammjiratenfet    (7), 
who  afterwards    fettled   in  England.     To  thefe   may   be 
added  the  Regular  Canons  reformed  by  Ivo  of  Chartrcs 
in  1098  (8). 

Amongft  the  remarkable    Occurences  in  the  Church,  D 
during  the  four  Reigns  we  are  going  through,  the  famous  l 
Controverfy  about  the  Holy   Eucharift  is   by   no   means, 
to  be  pafTed  over  in  filence.   Though  it  made  not  fo  much 
noife  in  England  as  it  did  in  France,  yet   being  a    Point 
wherein  the  whole  Church  was,  and  ftill  is,  greatly  con- 
cerned,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  brief  Account  of 
the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  this  Difpute. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  Century,  Paf 
chafius  Radbert,  a  Monk  of  Corbcy,  publifhed  aTreatife, 
aflerting  that  the  Bread  in  the  Eucharift  was  the  fame 
Body  of  Chrift  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  the 
Wine  was  the  fame  Blood  which  was  fhed  on  the  Crofs. 
This  Opinion  feemed  to  be  entirely  New  to  feveral  learned 
Men,  who  vigoroufly  and  fharply  wrote  againft  it.  Jo- 
hannes Scotus,  firnamed  Erigena,  that  is,  of  lrijh  Extrac- 
tion, Raban  Arcbbifhop  of  Mentz,  and  Bertram  the 
Monk,  were  the  principal  Oppofers  of  this  Doctrine. 
On  the  other  fide,  there  were  fome  that  undertook  its  De- 
fence. Without  entering  into  the  Arguments  of  both 
Parties,  I  fhall  content  my  felf  with  making  two  Re 
marks.  The  firft  is,  If  Chriftians  had  all  along  been 
of  Pafhafius's  Opinion,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  fo 
many  Perfons  of  Learning  fhould  look  upon  his  Doctrine 
as  a  Novelty.  In  the  fecond  place,  it  muft  be  confef>'d, 
Pafhafius's  Notion  prevailed  in  fuch  a  manner  over  the 
other,  after  the  eighth  Century,  that  when  the  Contro- 
verfy was  revived  two  hundred  Years  after,  the  Doctrine 
contrary  to  Pafchafm's,  had  generally  the  imputation  of 
Novelty  fixed  upon  it. 

This  Difpute  being  at  length  ended,  either  becaufe 
People  were  tired  with  it,  or  their  Minds  taken  up  with 
other  matters,  it  lay  dormant  for  near  two  hundred  Years. 
In  103;,  Berengarius  Archdeacon  of  Angers,  who  had  a 
great  Character  for  his  Learning,  perceiving  Pafhafius's 
Opinion  gained  ground,  attempted  to  flop  its  progrefs. 
He  publifhed  a  quite  contrary  Doctrine,  and  was  fuffercd 
to  ftrengthen  himfelf  in  it  for  twelve  or  fifteen  Years, 
without  any  oppofitiuii.  The  firft  that  attacked  him  was 
Adehnand,  a  Prebend  of  Liege,  and  afterwards  Bedwin 
Bifhop  of  the  fame  Church,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
him  alter  his  Sentiments. 

Mean  time,  Berengarius  held  a   Correfpondence  with  Bafnagc 
Lanfranc,  then  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Caen.     The  fub-  H;rt.  d~ 
je£t  of  their  Letters  ran  upon  the  nature  of  the  Eucha-       * 
chirift.  Lanfranc  maintained  Pafhafius's  Opinion ;  and  Be- 
rengarius, on  the  contrary,  vindicated  the  Doctrine  lately 
publifhed  by  himfelf.     One  of  Berengarius's  Letters  hap- 
pening to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  Pope  Leo  IX  (9),  he 
thought  fit  to  call  a  Council  upon  that  occafion.     Beren- 


(1)  Brand  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  knighted  his  Nephew  Herenuard,  in  the  Reign  of  Pf'illiam  the  Conauercr.  The  manner  was,  by  Cnnfefficn  of  his  Sins, 
and  Watching,  and  Praying  in  the  Church,  the  whole  foregoing  Night  J  then  in  the  Morning  before  Mafs,  he  offered  up  his  Swnld  on  the  Altar,  and  after 
reading  the  Gofpcl,  the  Pricft  firft  having  blclled  the  Sword,  put  it  over  the  new  Knight's  Nek,  and  fo  lining  commun  catcd,  he  was  ever  after  hef J 
a  lawful  Knight.  The  word  Knight,  fignifies  a  Servant,  Attendant,  or  Soldier  ;  henre  Knights,  and  Knights  Fees,  for  fuch  as  held  their  Efbtes  by 
militaiY  Service,  and  were  obliged  to  attend  the  King  in  his  Wars.  But  the  Honorary  Knights  were  fuch  as  were  Gladio  Cinfri,  as  above.  And  we 
rind  not  only  Princes  but  Subjects,  both  Ecclefiajtical  and  Lay,  had  Power  to  confer  Knighthood.  Lanfranc  knighted  William  Rufus,  and  Join  Dake  of 
Bedford,  gave  the  lame  Dignity  to  Henry  VI.      As  gilt  Spurs  were  ufed  on  this  Occafion,  they  w  re  Milites  Aurati.     See  Seldcni  Titles  of  Honour. 

(2)  In  order  to  deprive  the  Minifter  of  the  Par.fh  of  his  Dues.     Sfelman,  p.  24. 

(3)  By  Kemit'ius  Bifhop  of  Dorehefter,  who  built  Lincoln  Cathedral.     Hunt.  p.  371.     M.  Paris,   p.  10. 

(4)  For  an  Actountof  the  other  Monasteries  founded  within  this  Period  ;    fee  Dugdale\  Alma/lic.  Anglican. 

(5)  So  railed  from  Cbartreufe  in  Grenoble, where  they  were  fuit  eftablifhed  in  10S6,  by  one  Bruno  of  Cologr.,  Canon  of  Rhcinit.     They  are  faid   to  fettle 

Ul  England  in  I  1S0.      They  followed  St.  Bcnnct's  Rule. 

(6)  They  had  their  Name  from  Cijlcrcium  or  Citcanx  in  the  Diocefe  of  Chalons,  where  they  firft  aiTembled  under  Harding,  an  Englijhinan,  in  1097. 
St.  Bernard  was  foon  after  received  inro  their  Society,  whence  tiny  were  (tiled  Bemaraines.  Thefe  refined  alfo  upon  St.  Bennet's  Rule.  They  came 
hither  in  112S,  being  brought  in  by  William  Giffard,  Bifhop  of  Wincbefier  ;  and  were  firft  fettled  in  the  Abb  y  of  ffaverkf  in  Surrey.  In  1151. 
their  Chapter  made  an  Injunction,  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  Monafteries  of  that  Order  founded  ;  there  being  already  five  hundred  at  that  time. 
M.  Paris,'  p.  83. 

(?)  This  Oiler  was  founded  by  St.  Norbrrt  of  a  noble  Family  in  Clogn,  in  1 120,  at  a  Place  faid  to  be  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Biffed I'lrrir, 
th'-nce  called  Preeircn/lratum,  that  is,  Foref/jo-.un.  They  were  brought  into  England  in  1 146,  and  fettled  at  Kcwhcufc  in  Lt-.cc.'n/hire.  They  followed. 
the  Rule  of  St.  Auguftin.     Brompt. 

(3)  The  Canons  were  diftinguifhed  into  Regular  and  Secular  ;   the  firft  reforming  upon  the   laft,    gave  them  that    Name  by  way  of  Reproach.     They 

pretended   to  receive  their  Rules  from   St.  Auguftin. In  this  Reign    alfo  was    founded  the    famous   Order  of  Scmpringba":,  whole  Ongin  was  this: 

Joccline,  a  Knight  of  Lincolnjhire,  having  a  Son  named  Gilbert,  whom,  for  fome  imperfection  .n  his  Limbs,  he  thought  unfit  for  the  World,  he  made 
him  a  Prieft,  and  gave  him  a  Benefice  in  a  Town  of  his  in  Lincolnjhire,  called  Scmpringbam.  This  Gilbert  was  Founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Gdbcrlir.es, 
or  of  Sempringham.  Hj  inclofed  within  one  Houfe  both  Men  and  Women  ;  but  feparated  them  with  Walls,  that  they  might  neither  fee,  nor  hear  one 
another.  This  Order  in  his  Life-time  increafed  to  ten  Houfes,  containing  in  all  U:\-ssi  hundred  Brethren,  and  one  thoufand  five  hundred  Sifters.  5r.su/'s 
Chron.  p.  144.     See  alio  Monaflic.  Anglican.  Vol.  II.  p.  669,  &c. 

(9)  It  was  directed  to  Lanfranc  in  Normandy  ;  but  he  being  gone  to  Rime,  it  was  fent  by  fome  Adverfary  to  the  Pope, 
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.gar'tus  was  condemned  for  differing  from  the  common 
Opinion,  and  for  alledging,  in  his  Letter,  the  Argu- 
ments, formerly  ufed  by  Scotus  againft  Pafchafius.  Lan- 
franc,  who  was  prefent  at  the  Synod,  was  obliged  to 
purge  himfelf  of  the  Sufpicion  of  holding  too  clofe  a  Cor- 
refpondence  with  this  pretended  Heretick.  However,  as 
Berengarius  was  condemned  unheard,  the  Pope  held  ano- 
ther Synod  at  I'erceil,  and  fummoned  him  to  appear.  He 
came  not  in  Perfon,  but  lent  two  Ecclefiafticks  to  make 
his  Defence,  who,  as  Lanfranc  teftifies,  gave  up  their 
Mailer's  Caufe.  Berengarius  was  therefore  condemned  a 
fecond  time,  and  Status's  Book,  from  whence  he  had  bor- 
rowed his  Arguments,  involved  in  the  fame  Sentence. 
Inftead  of  fubmitting  to  the  Decifion  of  thefe  two  Synods, 
Berengarius  wrote  in  Defence  of  Scott/ s,  and  dropped  fome 
iatyrical  Expreffions  againft  Pafchafius,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  His  Arguments  appeared  fo  convincing, 
that  feveral  openly  declared  for  his  Opinion,  and  even  wrote 
in  his  favour.  It  is  true  indeed,  all  thofc  Writings  were 
fuppreffed  ;  but  the  Fail:,  for  all  that  is  not  the  lefs 
Sigtbot.  certain.  An  antient  Author  remarks,  all  France  was  in 
combuftion  on  account  of  Berengarius ;  many  learned  Men 
dilputcd  for  and  againft  him,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and 
in  writing. 

The  Doctrine  of  Berengarius  muft  needs  have  fpread  it 
felf  in  feveral  places,  fince  Viclor  II,  Leo's  Succeffor, 
thought  it  neceffary  to  hold  another  Council  at  Tours,  to 
decide  this  Controverfy.  Berengarius  not  being  able  to 
avoid  appearing  at  this  Synod  held  in  his  Neighbourhood, 
it  is  pretended,  he  durft  not  maintain  his  Opinion,  but 
acquiefced  in  the  Deciiions  of  the  two  former  Councils. 
But  we  have  only  his  Adverfaries  word  for  this.  How- 
ever, if  he  did  recant,  he  repented  of  it  afterwards,  and 
continued,  as  before,  to  maintain  his  Opinion.  Where- 
upon he  was  cited  by  Stephen  X,  to  a  Council  held  at 
Rome  in  J  059.  Berengarius  appeared,  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  remaining  Hiftorians,  moft  of  whom  were  his 
bitter  Enemies,  he  durft  not  defend  his  Caufe.  Nay, 
he  fubferibed  a  Writing,  wherein  he  is  made  to  fay,  that 
the  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  handled  in  a  fenfible  manner 
by  the  Priejls,  and  ground  by  the  Teeth  of  the  Commu- 
nicants. Afterwards,  he  was  compelled  by  threats,  to 
burn  with  his  own  Hand  Scotus's  Book,  from  whence  it  was 
pretended,  he  had  fucked  his  Errors.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  though  fome  fay  he  durft  not  defend  his  Caufe,  yet 
others  affirm,  he  difputed  a  good  while  with  Lanfranc  and 
Alberic  a  Monk  of  Mount  Cafftn.  However,  his  figning 
the  Writing  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  his  Adverfaries 
Arguments,  as  to  his  being  over-awed  by  their  Threats. 
Tou  did  not  do  it  (fays  Lanfranc  to  him  in  one  of  his  Let- 
ters) for  the  fake  of  Truth,  but  to  avoid  the  Death  you  were 
threatned  with.  Accordingly  we  find  afterwards  his  Heart 
confented  not  to  what  his  Hand  had  done,  fince,  notwith- 
standing his  many  Recantations,  he  perlifted  in  his  old 
Opinion  to  his  dying  day. 
1063.  In  1063,  a  Council  was  held  at  Roan  upon  the  fame 
occafion,  and  another  at  PoiEliers  in  1075.  Berengarius 
was  prefent  at  the  latter,  and  even  ran  fome  rifk  of 
his  Life,  which  ferved  only  to  give  him  a  worfe  Opinion 
of  the  other  Party.  At  laft  Gregory  VII,  coming  to  the 
Papacy,  and  being  defirous  by  all  means  to  end  this  Af- 
fair, which  was  fo  often  renewed,  held  a  Council  at 
Rome  in  1079.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Synod,  he 
proclaimed  a  Faft  for  thirty  days,  to  befeech  God,  that 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  grant  this  Council  the  Grace  to 
difcover  the  Truth.  It  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  after  fo 
many  Decifions,  conformable,  as  it  is  pretended,  to  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  all  Ages,  they  fhould  ftill  be 
in  fufpence  what  to  believe  in  this  matter.  Berengarius 
made  his  appearance,  and  figned  a  Recantation  more  full 
and  explicite  than  any  of  the  former.  He  declares,  that 
the  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Sacrament,  are  fubjlantially 
changed,  by  the  miraculous  Operation  of  the  Words  of  our 
Saviour,  into  the  true,  vifible,  and  living  Body  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  not  figuratively,  and facramentally,  but  truly,  properly, 
and  fubjlantially.  This  Recantation  was  as  far  from  caufing 
him  to  alter  his  mind,  as  the  others.  This  appears  from 
his  being  cited  once  more  to  a  Council  at  Bourdeaux, 
where  he  came  and  was  condemned.  He  paffed  the  reft 
of  his  Life  in  Retirement  [near  Tours,}  where  he  died  in 
peace  in  io38. 

Kejuaimt        Thefe  particulars  afford  matter  for  feveral  Reflections. 

enrbu  Dif-  jn  tne  faft  p]acCj  jf  tne  D0ftrjne  0f  Berengarius  was  ma- 
nifeftly  contrary  to  the  Belief  of  the  Univerfal  Church, 
fince  the  time  of  the  Apoftles,  it  muft  be  furprifing,  there 
fhould  be  occafion  for  fo  many  Councils  on  this  Subjact. 
In  the  fecond  place,  the  great  Number  of  Councils,  is  a 
clear  evidence  that  Berengarius's  Opinion  was  fpread  far 
and  wide,  fince  fo  much  pains  was  taken  to  flop  its  Pro- 


grefs.  Thirdly,  it  is  no  lefs  flxange,  that  neither  Berenga- 
rius, nor  any  of  the  Bifhops  and  other  Ecciefiafticks  his 
Friends,  were  ever  deprived.  If  Berengarius  had  fincerely 
recanted,  it  would  be  eafy  to  guefs  the  Reafon  of  his  bein^ 
fo  favourably  dealt  with  by  the  Popes  and  Councils.  But 
befides  that  thefe  frequent  Recantations  were  a  preemp- 
tion, that  the  laft  was  no  fincerer  than  the  former,  there 
are  very  ftrong  Proofs  of  his  dying  in  his  old  Opinion. 
And  indeed,  notwithftanding  his  recanting,  Lanfranc  al- 
ways cor.fidered  him  asa  Schifmatic.  An  Amnymous  Au- 
thor, who  wrote  eight  years  after  his  laft  Recantation, 
calls  him  a  Heretic  (1).  An  evident  Sign  that  he  went 
out  of  the  World  in  his  pretended  Error.  It  is  true 
Malmsbury  affirms,  Berengarius  died  a  Catholick,  that  is, 
in  the  Sentiments  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  B  ::  he  was 
led  into  this  Miftake,  either  by  believing  his  lait  Recanta- 
tion real,  or  from  the  honourable  Epitaph  Hildebrand, 
Bifhop  of  Mans,  made  for  him  after  his  death  (2). 
Without  doubt  Malmsbury,  who  has  inferted  his  Epi- 
taph in  this  Hiftory,  could  not  imagine  that  a  Bifnop 
would  beftow  fo  great  Commendations  on  a  Man  that 
was  actually  a  Heretic. 

Laftly,  It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  although  the 
Account  we  have  of  Berengarius,  is  from  his  Adverfaries, 
feveral  of  them  could  not  forbear  mentioning  the  prodi- 
gious Progrefs  of  his  Doctrine  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly in  France.  As  for  England,  it  is  no  wonder,  this 
Controverfy  made  lefs  noife  there  than  elfewhere.  The 
late  Revolution  in  that  Ifland  kept  the  Englijh  intent  upon 
other  matters.  I  fhall  clofe  my  Remarks  with  obferving, 
that  Berengarius's  frequent  Recantations  were  extremely 
prejudicial  to  his  Doctrine.  In  an  Age  like  that,  few 
Perfons  being  capable  of  judging  for  themfelves  in  fo  in- 
tricate a  Cafe,  Example  and  Precedent  fwayed  more  in 
this  matter  than  Knowledge  and  Conviction.  Now  it  is 
certain,  the  Appearances  were  againft  Berengarius,  becaul'e 
it  was  carefully  given  out,  he  recanted  upon  feeing  hisError. 
Not  a  word  was  faid  of  the  Threats  that  extorted  his  Re- 
cantations, though  nothing  was  more  certain,  as  we  have 
feen,  by  the  Teftimony  of  Lanfranc  himfelf. 

To  finifh  what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the  State  of  the  M_n  n-.t-.i 
Church,   during  the  four  firft  Nor?nan  Reigns,  nothing  re-  f: ''fj: :J" 
mains,   but  to  fubjoin  a  brief  Account  of  the  moft  noted 
Bifhops  and  other  Ecclefiafticks. 

Aldred  Archbifhop  of  York,  who  crowned  William  the  Aldred. 
Conqueror,  was  a  good  and  pious  Prelate.  He  had  been 
Bifhop  of  Gloucejler,  where  he  built  the  Cathedral.  Af- 
terwards he  purchafed  feveral  Eftates  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  York,  and  annexed  them  to  his  Archbifhoprick.  He 
was  likewife  a  great  Benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Be- 
verley (j). 

Tho'  Stigand,  according  to  the  Pretenfions  of  the  Court  Stigajid. 
of  Rome,  intruded  himfelf  into  the  Archiepifcopal  See  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  for  that  reafon  fufpended  by  the  Pope, 
he  performed  however  the  Functions  of  a  Metropolitan, 
during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  and  Harold.  If  William  the 
Conqueror  refufed  to  be  crowned  by  his  hand,  it  was  purely 
to  avoid  a  Conteft  with  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  for  otherwife 
he  treated  that  Prelate  at  firft  with  great  Diftinction. 
When  Stigand  attended  him  into  Normandy,  the  Clergy 
there,  without  regarding  the  Pope's  Cenfures,  paid  him  all 
the  Refpect  due  to  his  Rank  and  Dignity.  Afterwards, 
the  Conqueror  had  quite  other  thoughts  of  him,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  deprived  by  the  Council  of  ll'inch.jhr.  As  foon 
as  this  Prelate  was  removed  from  his  Dignity,  the  King  no 
more  regarded  him,  but  threw  him  into  Prifon  to  force 
him  to  difcover. his  hid  Treafures,  which  were  very  con- 
fiderable.  But  nothing  being  able  to  wreft  this  Secret  from  Malmfb. 
him,  he  ended  his  Days  in  Prifon.  After  his  Death  a  E^=-?t. 
little  key  was  found  about  his  Neck,  with  a  Note  direc- 
ting to  the  place  where  his  Money  was  lodged,  which  was 
all  feized  to  the  King's  ufe. 

Marianus  Scotus,  born  in  Scotland  in  iozS,  being  thirty  Mariamn 
years  of  Age,  retired  to  a  Monaftery  at  Coign.  He  Scots*. 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Abbey  of  Fulde,  where  he 
wrote  a  general  Hiftory  of  Europe  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1082.  He  died  four  Years  after  in 
1086.  The  Scots  were  at  that  time  very  well  received  in 
Germany,  where  a  Prince  of  that  Nation,  who  had  ferved 
under  Charles  the  Great,  founded  fifteen  Monafteries, 
whofe  Abbots  were  all  to  be  Scotchmen. 

Wuljlan  Bifhop  of  Worcejler,  had  a  great  Character  for  Walton, 
his  Pietv,  which  fome  have  carried  too  far.     It  is  pretend-  s-  Dunclm. 
ed  he  wrought  feveral  Miracles,  as  well  in  his  Life-time 
as  after  his  Death.     It  appears  however,  that  Lanfranc,  Brompt. 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  had  no  great  Opinion  of  this 
Prelate's  Merit,  fince  he  would  have  had  him  deprived  by 
a  Synod  for  Infufficiency  and  want  of  Learning.     This 
gives  room  to  fufpedt  ffuljlan's  Virtue  conftited  in  a  great 


(1)  Burcvix;  call*  him  a  Uiltm  Htrtlic.  (2)  He  gives  him  a  great  Chancier  for  his  Learning  and  Morals. 

(3)  He  wait  in  Pilgriroage  through  Hungary  to  JcrufMtm,  whish  no  Englijh  Biihop  was  ever  knuwn  W  have  done.    S-  Dur.ilm.  g .  1S9. 
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Simplicity,  which  is  induftrioufly  made  to  pafs  for  an  ex- 
traordinary Sanctity.  Malmsbury,  who  has  writ  his  Life, 
relates  a  Circumftance,  which  plainly  (hows  this  Prelate's 
great  conceit  of  his  own  Merit.  As  the  Monks,  who 
fto< i;l  by  at  his  Death,  exprefled  great  Sorrow  for  the  Lofs 
of  him,  he  comforted  them  by  alluring  them,  they  fhould 
have  in  him  a  more  powerful  Patron  after  hia  Death  than 
during  his  Life. 
I-rinnc.  Lanfranc,  whom  I  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  men- 

tion, was  born  at  Pavia.  After  linifhing  his  Studies,  he 
•Mi  •■> ■■  turned  Monk,  chilling  the  Abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy, 
where  he  taught  Logick,  and  gained  a  great  Reputation; 
His  frequent  reproaching  the  reft  of  the  Fraternity  for 
their  Ignorance,  was  the  caufe  of  his  Fortune.  The 
Monks  preferring  a  Complaint  againft  him  to  William  the 
Bajlard,  who  was  then  only  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Court  to  juftify  himfelf.  In  his  Conver- 
fation  with  the  Duke,  that  Prince  was  fo  charmed  with 
.his  Merit,  that  inftead  of  punilhing  him,  as  his  Accufers 
expected,  he  made  him  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen, 
from  whence  he  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  Lanfrane's  Credit,  whicli  was  very  great  in 
the  Conqueror's  Reign,  declined  under  William  Rufus,  for 
whom  however  he  had  procured  the  Crown.  His  Death, 
which  happened  loon  after  in  1089,  faved  him,  it  may  be, 
Eater.  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  re-built  the  Church  of  Can- 
t-  $•  terbury,    burnt   by    the   Danes  in   Archbifhop  E/phegus's 

time,  and  fixed  the  Number  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Au- 
gufiin  at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which  before  was  not  li- 
mitted.  He  gave  them  alfo  a  Prior,  inftead  of  a  Chorepif- 
H.  p.  9.  copus.  A  famous  Trial,  wherein  he  got  the  better  of  Odo, 
Biihop  of  Bayeux  and  Earl  of  Kent,  put  him  in  poflellion 
of  twenty  five  Manors,  which  that  Bifhop  had  feized. 
He  palled  for  a  great  Statefman,  as  well  as  for  an  able 
and  learned  Divine.  His  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epiftles,  and  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  which  is  not  ex- 
tant, were  Works  of  great  Repute.  But  of  all  his  Wri- 
tings, his  Treatife  againft  Berengarius,  concerning  the  Body 
end  Blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  Sacrament,  was  the  molt 
remarkable.  Notwithftanding  this  teftimony  of  the 
Conformity  of  his  Sentiments  to  thofe  of  the  Roman 
Church,  Gregory  VII  would  fain  have  obliged  him  to 
come  to  Rome,  and  give  an  account  of  his  Faith.  Nay, 
he  let  him  know,  after  feveral  Summons,  that  he  fhould 
be  fufpended,  in  cafe  he  came  not  to  Rome  within  four 
months.  But  Lanfranc  never  went,  though  he  had  time 
enough  for  the  Journey,  for  he  did  not  die  'till  eight  Years 
after  ( 1 ). 
Anfclm.  Anfclm,   who  was  Abbot  of  Bee  before  he  was  Archbi- 

fhop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  moll  famous  of  all  the  Eng- 
UJI)  Bifhops,  for  his  Contefts  with  William  Rufus  and 
Eadmer.  Henry  I.  The  former  of  thefe  Difputes  being  of  little 
confequence,  I  /hall  not  lofe  time  in  defcending  to  par- 
ticulars, having  elfewhere  related  what  is  material.  I 
fhall  only  obferve  one  Circumftance,  which  fhows  Pope 
Urban 's  Addrefs  to  get  himfelf  owned  in  England. 
Eadmer.  Clement  the  Anti-Pope  being  ftill  alive  when  Urban  II 

t-  *$•  Was  chofen,    England  refufed  to   acknowledge  either  of 

the  Popes.  In  the  mean  time,  Anfclm  falling  at  variance 
with  William  Rufus,  openly  declared  for  Urban,  contra- 
ry to  the  King's  Will  and  Pleafure.  As  their  Quarrel 
daily  increafed,  the  King  fought  means  to  humble  him. 
To  that  end,  he  let  Urban  know,  if  he  would  fend  him 
the  P<7// defigned  for  Anfclm,  that  the  Archbilhop  might 
be  obliged  to  receive  it  from  him,  he  fhould  be  owned 
p.  3*1  for  Pope  in  England.     Urban  liking   the  Propofal,  lent 

the  Biihop  of  Alba,  to  do  as  the  King  defired.  However 
this  Nuncio,  without  faying  any  thing  of  his  having  the 
Pall,  only  told  the  King,  the  Pope  was  ready  to  comply 
with  his  Requeft,  provided  England  would  acknowledge 
►  3*«  his  Authority.     Upon  this  afl'urance,  the  King  perform- 

ed his  Engagement,  and  then  wanting   to  have  Anfclm' s 
Pall  in  his  difpofal,   the  Nuncio  told  him,  the  thing  was 
impracticable,  becaufe  Anfclm  refufed  to  receive  the  Pall 
from  the  hands  of  a  Layman.     In  this   manner   was  the 
King  impofed  upon,  and  forced  to  agree,  the  Archbilhop 
fhould  take  up  the  Pall  himfelf  from  the  Altar,  where  the 
Nuncio  had  laid  it  [by  Confent.J     He  never  forgave  the 
Archbilhop,  who,  as  has  been  related,  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  retire  to  Lyons,  where  he  re- 
mained 'till  the  King's  death. 
Ccr.irfthe-         During  Anfelm's  ltay   at  Rome,    he  was    prefent  at  a 
ry'l'".Mi""  Council,  where  it  was  decreed,  that  all  Ecclefiafticks,  who 
Mmal'jt.:     for  the  future   received   the   Inveftiture  of  the    Benefices 
Inveftitures.  from  the  hands  of  a  Layman,  fhould  be  excommunicated, 
j.  jo— '-70. 1°  obedience  to  thi'j  Decree,  after  his  return  into  England 
by  Henry's  own  follicitations,  he  refufed  to  do  Homage  to 
that  Prince,  and  confecrate  the  Bifhops  inverted  by  the 
King.     This  Refufal  was  the  ground  of  a  more  important 


Difpute  than  that  with  William  Rufus,   fince  the  Point   in 
qutftion  was  a  Prerogative,  which  the  King!    ol    England 
had  been  long  poflellcd  of.       However,   Henry  being   wil- 
ling to  act  with  caution,  at  a  time  when   the   Court    of 
Rome  was  grown  very  formidable  by  prevailing  over  the 
Emperor,  confented  that  Anfclm  fhould  fend   A  enl     to 
Rome,  whilft   himfelf  difpatched  Ambafladors  thither  to 
plead  his  Caufe,  and  perluade  the  Pope  to  leavi    him  in 
peaceable  poilbflion  ol   his  Right.     Pafchal  tl  fent  Word,  p  63; 
he  could   not  grant  the  King  a    thin     1,    i    ,:.':.    I 
bidden    by  feveral  Councils.     Notwithftanding  this  rcfti- 
fal,    Henry  was  firmly  refolved  to  preferve    a   Pri   il     e 
received  from  his  PredecefTors.     Accordingly,    he  com- p.  66. 
manded  the  Archbilhop  to  do  him   Homa|  e,  and  confe- 
crate the  Bifhops  inverted  after  the  ufual  manner.     An- 
fclm made   Anfwer,  he  could  not   obey  the  Kin'.'  without 
difobeying    the  Pope  and  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Rome,  to  which  he  had  himfelf  given  his  Vote.   '  mat's  ;>  <"}• 
this  to  me,  reply'd  the  King,  is  the  Synod  of  iconic  to  de- 
prive  me  of  the  Prerogatives   of  my  Predecefpa  1  ?  No,  I 
will  never  fuffer  any   Perfcn,  who  refit fes  me  the  Securities 
of  a  Subjcft,  to  enjoy  Ejtatcs  in  my  Dominions.     And  then 
ordered  the  Archbilhop  to  do  as  he  required,  or  depart 
the  Kingdom.     Anfelm  anfwered,  he  could  do  neither  ; 
but  would  go  down  to  Canterbury,  and  there  wait  God's 
good  Pleafure.     The  King  and    the  Lords  of  the  Coun-  p-  70, 
cil  were  fhocked    at   this   Anfwer.      After  debating  the 
matterj   the  Council    was  of  Opinion,    that   the    King 
fliould  not  have  fo  great   Regard   to  Anfelm  or  the  Pope 
himfelf,   but  fhould  drive   the  one  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  difengage  himfelf  from  all  dependance  on  the  other. 
The   King;    not   thinking  it    advifeable  to    proceed    to 
thefe  Extremities,  of  his  own  accord,  fummoned  a  gene- 
ral Alfembly  or  Parliament.      He  reprefented  to  them  the 
Attempts  of  the  Pope  upon  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Arrogance  of  the  Archbilhop,  who  behaved  to 
him,   not  as  a  Subject  but  as  an  Equal,  or  rather  a  Supe- 
rior.    Upon  thefe  Complaints  the  Aflembly  agreed,   that 
Anfelm  fhould  be  allowed  a  longer  time  for  deliberation  ; 
that  in  the  mean  while  the  King   fhould  fend  Ambaffa- 
dors    to  the  Pope,    to  try  to  perluade  him  to  defift  in  an 
amicable  manner  from  his  Pretenfions.     The  Archbifhop  p.  72. 
of  Tori,  and  two  other  Bifhops  were  charged  with  this 
AmbalYy,  and  accompanied  with  two  Agents  for  Anfclm. 
The  Ambafladors  had  Initruclions  to  offer  the  Pope  this 
alternative  ;  either  to   relax  in  the  point  of  Inveftitures, 
or  be  contented  with  the  Banilhment  of  Anfclm,  lofe  the 
Obedience  of  the  Englijh,    and  all  the  Profits  accruing 
from  thence.     When   thefe  Prelates  had  their  Audience 
of  the  Pope,   they  reprefented  to  him  the  Danger  heex- 
pofed  himfeif  to,   in  cafe  he  refufed  to  comply  with  the 
King.     Pafchal  made  anfwer,   he  would  not   only  lofe  P-  73> 
England,  but  his  Dignity  too,   rather   than  yield  in  the 
leaft.     Anfelm's  Agents  had  likewife  their  Audience  apart. 
After    which,    the  Pope   fent    two    Letters    by    them,  P-  74* 
one    for    the    King,    exhorting   him  to  defift    from  his 
Claim  to  Inveftitures  ;    the  other   for  Anfclm,  enjoining 
him   to  perfift  in  his   fupporting    the  Caufe    of  Truth. 
The  King  by  no  means  relifhing  this  Letter,  would  not 
communicate  it  to  the  Lords.     But  Anfelm  caufed  his  te> 
be  publickly  read. 

Mean  time,  the  King's  Ambafladors  and  Anfelm's  A- 
gents  differed  very  much  in  their  Reports.  Ti!e  Bifhops 
declared,  the  Pope  at  a  private  Audience  told  them,  he 
was  willing  to  indulge  the  King  the  Liberty  of  Invefti- 
tures, provided  he  would  in  return  give  him  Satisfaction 
in  other  Points  :  But  that  he  durit  not  openly  declare  fo 
much,  leaft  other  Sovereigns  fhould  claim  the  fame  Pri- 
vilege. Anfelm's  Agents,  on  the  contrary,  protefted,  the 
Pope  laid  nothing  like  it,  and  appealed  for  the  Truth  of 
what  they  aflerted  to  the  Letter  fent  to  the  Archbifhop. 
What  they  alledged  was  the  more  probable,  as  the  King 
refufed  to  produce  the  Pope's  Letter.  Neverthelefsj  there 
was  no  queftioning  the  teftimony  of  the  Archbilhop  ot 
York  and  the  two  other  Bifhops,  without  accufing  them 
withal  of  falfhood  and  fhameful  prevarication.  Even 
Anfclm  was  in  fufpence,  fince  they  appealed  to  the  Pope 
himfelf  for  the  Truth  of  what  they  delivered.  In  this 
uncertainty  he  thought  it  moft  advifeable  to  prolong 
the  time,  'till  he  was  better  informed  of  the  Pope's  In- 
tentions. To  that  purpofe,  he  offered  to  communicate 
with  the  Bifhops  who  had  received  Inveftiture  from  the 
King,  which  he  had  hitherto  refufed,  on  condition  he 
fhould  not  confecrate  them,  before  he  had  heard  from 
the  Pope.  This  temper  giving  the  King  and  Council 
fome  fatisfacftion,  he  had  time  allowed  him  to  fend  frefh 
Agents  to  Rome. 

Whilft  the  Agents  were  at  the  Court  of  Reme,  the 
King,  v/ho  bore  thefe  Delays  with  impatience,  fent  to 


(1)  Lanfranr  exempted  all  the  Clerks,  or  Pariih  Priefts  of  the  Towns  belonpng  to  him,  or  where  he  was  Lcrd,  cr  prcfentcd  to  the  laving  in  any 
Dijccle,  bmthi  Juaifli&ion  and  Vifitation  of  the  B/nops,  which  might  be  the  Urinal  of  Peculiar  1.     Eadaer,  p.  12.    £radj,  p.215. 
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the  Arclibifnop  to  confccrate  the  three  Bifhops  elect. 
J 1  [dm  aafwered,  he  was  ready  to  confecrate  one  of  the 
three,  who  had  refufed  to  be  inverted  by  the  King  :  But 
for  the  others,  he  could  not  do  it  without  the  Pope's 
Confent.  Upon  his  declining  Hie  Office,  the  King  com- 
manded the  Archbifhop  of  York  to  perforin  the  Solemnity. 
But  the  Bifhops  who  were  to  be  confecrated,  renounced 
the  Authority,  and  would  not  tubmit  to  it.  This  Regard 
for  the  Pope  provoked  the  King  to  that  degree,  that  he 
conhYcated  all  their  Eftates. 

As  foon  as  Anfehris  Agents  were  returned  front  Rome, 
the  King  went  down  to  Canterbury,  and  lent  to  the  Arch- 
bifhop  to  give  him  fatisfaction,  unlefs  he  would  provoke 
him  to  new  meafures.  yf/7/^7/«anfwered,  he  had  receiv'd 
a  Letter  from  the  Pope,  winch  was  yet  unopen'd  ;  that 
he  would  open  it  in  his  prefence,  and  govern  himfelt 
according  to  the  Pope's  Directions.  Henry,  inraged  at  the 
Preference  the  Archbifhop  always  gave  to  the  Pope's 
Orders,  reply'd,  The  point  in  queftion  was  not  to  know 
what  the  Pope  enjoined,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  fub- 
mit  his  Prerogatives  to  his  Determination.  However, 
the  Archbiiliop  was  not  to  be  prevailed  with,  but  re- 
mained him  to  his  Rcfolution.  At  laft,  Henry  willing 
to  try  all  ways  before  he  proceeded  to  other  meafures, 
advis'd  Anfelm  himfelf  to  take  a  Journey  to  Rome,  to 
fee  if  lie  could  perfua.de  the  Pope  to  relax.  Anfelm  was 
very  loth  to  go,  but  at  length  was  prevailed  upon,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  Bifhops  and  Barons,  who  reprefented 
to  him,  that  the  Journey  could  not  poffibly  do  him  any 
Diliervice. 

As  foon  as  he  was  arrived  in  Normandy,  he  open'd  the 
Pope's  Letters,  where  he  found  an  abfolute  Denial  of  all 
that  the  King's  Ambaffadors  had  reported.  However,  he 
purlued  his  Journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  quickly  fol- 
Jow'd  by  William  tVarelwajl  the  King's  Amball'ador,  for- 
merly employed  at  the  Court  of  Rome  by  William  Ru- 
fus.  The  Ambailador  being  admitted  to  Audience,  re- 
prefented to  the  Pope,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing 
England,  if  he  periifted  in  depriving  the  King  of  his 
jurt  Prerogatives  :  Adding,  his  Maftcr  was  refolved  to 
lofe  his  Crown  rather  than  part  with  tiie  Right  of  In- 
vertitures.  And  I,  anfwer'd  Pafehal,  will  fooner  lofe  my 
Life,  than  fuffhr  the  Church' s Privileges  to  be  thus  ujurped. 
This  fo  politive  an  Anfwer  entirely  breaking  off"  the  Ne- 
gotiation, the  Ambailador  let  out  for  England,  and  An- 
felm, who  did  not  dare  to  return  to  his  Church,  went  and 
flaid  at  Lyons. 

This  Attempt  not  fucceeding,  Henry  fent  another  Em- 
bafl'y  to  Rome.  But  as  nothing  new  was  propofed,  it 
ferv'd  only  to  exafperate  the  Pope,  who  excommunicated 
the  Earl  of  Mellent  and  fome  other  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
cil. He  even  threatned  Henry  with  the  Church's  Cen- 
fures,  but  however  declin'd  pronouncing  any  againft  him. 
Mean  time,  Anfelm  perceiving  the  Pope  dilatory  in  his 
Proceedings,  grew  apprehenlivc,  lie  might  long  continue 
in  Exile,  and,  fooner  or  later,  the  Pope  and  King  come  to 
an  Accommodation,  of  which  he  might  well  be  the  Victim. 
Wherefore,  he  refolved  to  ingage  the  Pope  fo  deeply  in 
the  Affair,  that  there  mould  be  no  poffibility  of  draw- 
ing back.  For  that  purpofe,  he  went  and  made  a  Vifit 
to  Adela,  Countefs  of  Blois,  Henry's  Sifter,  and  told  her, 
that  after  a  great  deal  of  Patience  he  mull  now  be  fore'd 
to  excommunicate  the  King,  unlefs  he  would  forthwith 
defift  from  his  Pretenfions.  Adela  being  extremely  troubled 
at  this  Menace,  endeavour'd  to  procure  an  Accommoda- 
tion. To  that  end,  fhe  defired  the  King  her  Brother, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  to  come  to  her  at  the  Caftle 
of  I'Aigle,  where  fhe  defigned  to  bring  Anfelm,  that  they 
might  confer  together.  At  this  Interview,  things  began, 
by  means  of  the  Countefs  of  Blois,  to  be  in  a  better 
way.  The  King  fearing  the  Archbifhop's  Threats,  treat- 
ed him  very  civilly.  Anfelm  in  return  fhew'd  greater 
Refpect  to  the  King  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  They 
were  not  long  together  before  they  perceived  in  each 
other  an  equal  Delire  to  put  an  end  to  the  Conteft  in 
an  honourable  manner.  Thus  difpofed,  they  amicably 
fought  means  to  adjuft  the  Affair  to  their  mutual  fatis- 
faction. As  foon  as  an  Expedient  was  agreed  upon, 
Henry  fent  TVilliam  de  JVarelvuajl  to  the  Pope  for  his  Ap- 
probation. Pafchal's  Affairs  were  then  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  that  he  did  not  care  to  break  with  England.  He 
was  hard  preffed  by  the  Germans,  who  fhortly  after  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  for  refuge  into  France.  Matters 
therefore  were  accommodated  upon  thefe  Terms ;  The 
King  was  to  renounce  the  Right  of  Inveftitures,  and 
the  Pope  to  give  the  Bifhops  and  Abbots  Leave  to 
do  Homage  to  the  King  for  their  Temporalities.  Thus 
the  Pope  and  King  equally  got  clear  of  this  trouble- 
fome  Builnefs,    by  a  method   as  jurt    as  it  was  natural, 


and  which  fhould  have  been  taken  at  firft,  if  both  had 
acted  fairly  and  honeftly.  This  will  evidently  appear,  if 
we  impartially  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Queftion, 
which  perhaps  may  not  be  amifs,  fince  this  Affair  for- 
merly made  fb  great  noife,  and  Anfelm  was  fo  much 
concern'd  in  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  fhall  lay  down  what  feems  to  me  7J"  w» 
undeniable,  that  ever  fincethe  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  o"Ig,-„t' ' 
Sovereign  Princes  had  enjoyed    the  Right  of   Inveftitures 
to  Bifhopricks  and  Abbeys,  by  the  delivery  of  the  Ring 
and  Paftoral  Staft'(i.)     Gregory  VII  was  the  firft  that  at- 
tempted to  deprive  them  of  this  Privilege,  about  the  latter 
end  of   the  Xltli  Century.     The  Popes,  his  Succeffbrs, 
purfued   the    execution    of  this    Project  with    the    fame 
earneftnefs.     It   muft  be  confefs'd,  the  Kings  themfelves 
gave  the  Popes  but  too  frequent  occafion  to  exclaim  againft 
their  Abufe  of  this  Prerogative.     Under  pretence,  that  the 
Bifhops  and  Abbots  could  not  take  pofleffion  of  their  Be- 
nefices before  they  had  received  Inveftiture,  the  Princes 
publickly  fold   the  Bifhopricks  and    Abbeys  to  the  beft 
Bidder.     I   fay,  fold  them  ;    for,  though  the  Elections 
appeared  Canonical,  yet  the  Sovereigns  over-ruled  them, 
by  having  it  in  their  Power  to  refufe  Inveftiture  to  thofe 
they  did  not  like.     This  alone  was  fufficient  to  obtain  the 
Election  of  fuch  as  they  recommended,  no  Ecclefiaftick 
deiiring  to  be  Bifhop  or  Abbot  without  enjoying  the  Tem- 
poralities.    It  was  neceffary  therefore,  in  order  to  be  elec- 
ted, to  have  the  King's  Confent,  after  which,  the  Bifhop 
or  Abbot,  even  before  Confecration,  received  Inveftiture 
in  the  manner  above-mentioned.    But  belides  that  Simony 
had  too  often  a  place  in  thefe  Elections,   there  was  ano- 
ther reafon,  which  feemed   to  juflify  the  Popes  in  their 
Attempts    to  abolifh  Inveftitures ;    namely,  the  Princes, 
by  inverting  the  Ecclefiafticks  not  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Lavmen,  and  even  before  their  Confecration,  feemed 
as  if  they  affumed  to  themfelves  a  Power  to  grant  Spiri- 
tual Jurifdiction.     And  this    the  Popes   reprefented   as  a 
clear  Ufurpation  of  the  Church's  Privileges.     And  indeed, 
it  looked  fomething  like  it,  becaufe  of  the  two  Characters 
which  were  confounded  in  the  Prelate  elect ;  namely,  as 
Minifter  of  the  Church,  and  as  Temporal  Lord  of  the 
Lands  annexed  to  his  Dignity.     If  the  Pope's  and  Princes 
had  acted   fairly,  they  would  have  carefully  diftinguifhed 
thefe  two  Characters  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  thought 
it    his  Intereft  to  leave   them   undiftinguilhed.     By  that 
means    the   Princes    over-ruled    the  Elections,    and   the 
Popes  took   occafion  to  difpute  with  the  Sovereigns  the 
Right  they  were  poffeffed  of.     For  want  of  diftinguifhing 
therefore,  arofe  all  thofe  Contefts  between  the  Princes  and 
Popes.     The    former   declared,  they  would  never  fuffer 
any    Perfon    to   take    pofleffion  of    Lands,  held  of    the 
Crown,    without    receiving    Inveftiture    at    their  hands. 
The  Popes,   on  their  part,   maintained,  it  was  unreafon- 
able,  Princes  fhould  interpofe  in  Elections,  or  pretend  to 
convey  a  Character,  which  the  Church  alone  had  Power 
to  confer.      Thus  both   fides  equally  deviated    from  the 
true   State  of  the  Cafe.     For  it  was  very  poffible  for  a 
Man  to  be  a  Bifhop  or  Abbot,  without  being  poffeflcd  of 
the  Lands  held  of  the  Crown,  in  which  cafe  the  Prince 
had  nothing  to  do.     On  the  other  hand,  Princes  would 
have  received   no    manner  of  Detriment  from  any  one's 
conveying  a  Spiritual  Character  without  their   Confent,  as 
long  as  it  was  in  their  Power  to  fecure  themfelves,  before 
they  put  the  Prelates  in  pofleffion  of  the  Temporalities. 
But    there  was  no  poffibility    of   bringing  them  to  this 
Point,   whilft  both  fides  remained  inflexible.     Thus,  it  is 
manifeft,     the  Expedient    practifed    by  Pafchal  II,   and 
Henry  I,  was  very  reafonable,  and  not  at  all  prejudicial  to 
the  Church's  Rights,  or  the  King's  Prerogative.     But  in 
all  appearance,  this  Affair  would  not  have  ended  fo  hap- 
pily, if  the  Pope's  Circumftances  had  not  forced  him  to 
relax.     This  may  be  inferred  from  his  Behaviour  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  fame  occafion,  to  whom  he  could   ne- 
ver be  brought  to  grant,  what  he  had  now  yielded  to  the 
King  of  England. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  part  of  Anflm's  Life,  Anfelm'i 
becaufe  it  difcovers  the  Character  of  this  Prelate,  who  was  I$i£zu 
honoured    with  the  glorious  Title  of  Saint,  as  all  were  Eadmer. 
that  zealoufly  adhered  to  the  Court  of  Rome.     He    was  P-  '-•  '3« 
born  in  the  Year  1033,  at  Aojl,  a  fmall  Town  in   Italy, 
belonging    now   to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.      At  feven    and 
twenty   Years  of  Age  he  turned  Monk  in   the  Abbev  of 
Bee,  of  which  Lanfrane  was  Prior.      When  Lar?franc  was 
made  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  Anjelm  became  Prior, 
and  afterwards  Abbot  of  Bee,  from  whence  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  See  of  Canterbury.     He  compofed   feveral 
Theological  Treatifes,  of  which  Father  Gerbercn  publifhed 
the  largeft  Edition  in   1676.     His  Writings,   according  to 
the    teftimony     of    du    Pin,    are    full    of    Metaphylical 


( ' )  Sigeoert  of  Otmhlourl  (ad  At.  773.J  relates  that  Pope  Adrian  I,  at  a  Council  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  Bifhops  and  Abhors,  granted  Charter,  the 
Great  the  Privilege  of  electing  the  Pope,  and  the  Right  of  Inveftitures.  Baroniut  and  Peter  de  Mana  den)-  the  Authority  of  this  CouncJ,  and  affirm,  it  was 
forged  by  Sigeiert  to  fcrve  the  Intereft  of  the  Emperor  againft  Pafebat  II, 

i  Queftions, 
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Queftions,  argued  with  the  appearance  of  a  great  deal  of 
Looic.  The  fame  Author  obferves,  that  An/elm's  Letters 
are  written  in  a  lefs  elaborate  Style  than  his  other  Works. 
He  is  alfo  the  firft  who  compofed  long  Prayers,  in  the 
form  of  Meditations.  He  paffed  for  a  Prelate  of  great 
Learning  and  an  unblameable  Life.  He  has  been  much 
applauded  for  his  Firmncfs  in  bis  Contefts  with  William 
Riifus  and  Henry  I.  But  this  fame  Firmnefs  in  maintain- 
ing the  Caufe  of  the  Pope,  which  was  gloried  in  for  fo 
many  Centuries,  would  not  meet  with  that  appiobation 
at  prefent.  Jnfdm  died  in  i  109,  and  was  canonized  in 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII,  at  the  inftancc  of  Cardinal  Mor- 
ton [then  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury.'] 

Gilbert  Biihop  of  London,  was  famous  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  I,  chiefly  on  the  account  of  his  Learning,  which 
gained  him  the  appellation  of  Univerfalift.  Thefe  kind 
of  Names  were  much  in  vogue  at  that  time,  as  Marks  of 
Honour  for  fuch  as  were  diitinguifhed  in  the  Sciences.  He 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  David's  Pfalms ;  and  an  Expofi- 
tion  on  the  Lamentatiom  cf  Jeremiah,  which  are  ftil]  ex- 
tant in  Manufcript. 

Ofmund  Bifhop  of  Salisbury,  by  birth  a  Norman,  was 
Earl  of  Dorfet,  and  Privy-Counfellor  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, when  he  was  made  a  Bilhop.  As  in  thofe  days 
every  Dioccfe  had  a  different  Liturgy,  Ofmund  undertook 
the  correcting  that  which  was  ufed  in  his.  He  render'd  it 
more  pure  than  it  was  before,  by  difcharging  a  great  many 
barbarous  and  rude  Expreflions,  and  digefting  the  whole 
in  a  more  commodious  method.  This  Liturgy,  Secundum 
uftim  Sarum,  with  thefe  Emendations,  was  quickly  receiv- 
ed in  the  other  Diocefes,  and  at  length  became  common 
to  all  the  Churches  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
after  Of  mind's  death,  in  the  Year  1099,  there  were  feve- 
ral  Interpolations  thrown  in,  which  are  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  at  prefent. 
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Malachy  Archbifliop  of  Armagh  in  Ireland,  is  f< 
mous  for  his  Prophecy,  concerning  the  Popes  which  '  H"^li" 
were  to  fuccecd  to  the  Papal  Chair  after  his  time. 
Thefe  Predictions  are  flitl  extant  (1),  and  are  a  fort  of 
Riddles,  of  which  endeavours  are  ufed  to  give  fome 
Interpretation.  He  died  in  1 1 50,  at  the  Monaftery 
of  Clareval  in  France.  St.  Bernard  has  given  us  his 
Life. 

Ingulphus  was  known  to  William  the  Conqueror,    when  In£ulPh« 
that  Prince,    then  Duke  of  Normandy  only,     came    into 
England  to  vifit   King  Edward.      He  attended  him  into  'npilph. 
Normandy  as  Secretary;    but,    fome  time  after,    refigning p'  7'" 
this  Office,    went  in  Pilgrimage    to  Jerufalem.      At  his 
return,    he   turned  Monk  in   the  Abbey    of  Fontevraud, 
from  whence  he  was  fent  for,    and  made  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land,    by  William  the  Conqueror.     He  died  in   1 1  ,9,    af- 
ter  writing  the  Hiftory  of   his  Monaftery,    which   is  in- 
ferted  in  the  Collection   of   the  antient  Englijh  Hiftori- 
ans(2). 

'J offr id  Abbot  of  the  fame  Monaftery,    and   immediate  J"™''1'- 
Succellbr  to  Ingulphus,  was  the  firft,  as  fome  pretend,  that  P •  8leIillG* 
erected  Schools  at  Cambridge,  where  he  fettled  four  of  his 
Monks  as  Profeflbrs.     If  this  be  true,  that  famous  Univer- 
fity  falls  very  fliort  of  the  Antiquity  generally  afcribed   to 

it  (3). 

Godfrid  Prior  of  Winchejler,  was  one  of  the  beft  Wri-  Codf.il. 
ters  of  his  Time,  if  we  may  believe  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  who  affirms,  he  writ  with  great  Elegance  and  Po- 
litenefs.  He  compofed,  amongft  other  Things,  a  Pane- 
gyrick  upon  the  Englifli  Primates.  But  what  is  more  con- 
fiderablc,  he  reformed  the  Breviary,  by  difcharging  all  the 
barbarous  Terms ;  and  making  the  Style  more  pure  and 
neat.  Alford  conjectures,  this  Prior  had  a  principal  Hand 
in  correcting  the  Liturgy  of  Sarum,  which  went  under 
Ofmund' s  Name  (4). 


(1)  They  were  published  by  ArnoldrVyon. 

(2)  Publiihcd  by  Dr.  Gale.  Ingulphus  was  born  at  London  in  1030.     His  Father  was  one  of  King  Edward  the  Ctatfefforti  Courtiers.  He  was  the  firft 
our  Englijh  Hiftorians  after  the  Conqueft.     In  his  Hiftory  of  Croyland,  he  has  cccafionaliy  intermixed  the  Story  of  our  Kings  from  the  Year  664,  to  icol. 
Bifhop  Nicboljon  oblerves,  that  the  Relation  he  hore  to  the  Conqueror,  manifeitly  bialfes  hiro  in  the  ill  Account  he  gives  of  Harolds 

(3)  This  Joffr  1  d,  about  the  Year  1 1 14.,  began  a  Cuftom  which  was  afterwards  pracnled  by  all  the  Monks.  Upon  Gad-Friday ,  dripping  himfelf  every 
Year  to  the  Wafte  before  all  the  Convent,  he  was  feverely  feourged.  This  was  done  as  a  Fenancc  for  their  Sins,  and  to  make  a  deeper  Imprellion  oi  our  Sa- 
viour's Sufferings. 

(4)  The  principal  Writers  during  the  four  firft  Norman  Reigns  not  mentioned  by  Rapin,  amongft  his  Perfons  of  Note,  are  : 

William  of  Pol  ct  i  ers  or  Pi  ct  a  v  i  e  n  s  is,  who,  though  a  Foreigner,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Conqueror,  has  given  us  fo  fair  an  account  of  the 
Norman  Revolution,  that  he  has  found  good  Credit  with  mod  of  our  Hiftorians. 

Florence,  a  Monk  ofWoRcESTER,  wrote  a  Chronicle,  which  ended  with  his  Life,  in  I  1 19 ;  but  was  continued  fifty  Years  farther  by  another 
Monk  of  the  fame  Monaftery.  He  epitomized  or  tranferibed  Marianas,  adding  very  many  Collections  out  of  the  Sixon  Chronicle,  and  other  Writers  with 
much  Care  and  Judgment.     He  is  blamed  for  adhering  lb  fcrupuloufly  to  his  Authorities,  as  fometimes  to  retain  their  Miltakis. 

Eadmerus,  a  Monk  of  Canterbury,  in  his  Hijloria  Noverur/i,  &c.  publifhed  by  Mr.  Seldcn,  has  given  us  the  St.ry  of  the  two  Williams  and  Henry  I.  from 
the  Year  1060,  to  1  122.  Jt  is  a  Work  (as  Bilfiop  Nicbolfon  obferves)  of  great  Gravity  and  unquestionable  Authority.  Tho'  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Anfclm,  yet  he  has  given  a  fair  Account  of  the  mighty  D.lpute  about  Inveftitures.  Seldcn  fays  Ins  Stile  equals  Malmsbury,  his  Matter  and  Compolurc  evict!    h 

Ordericus  Vitalis  was  a  Monk  of  St.  Eurole's  in  Normandy,  where  he  lived  fifty  fix  Years.  He  wrote  an  Ecetefiafiical  Hiftory  in  thirteen  Books, 
wherein  he  has  intermixed  a  great  many  things  relating  to  our  Hiftory.  He  is  faid  to  be  immoderate  in  the  Praife  of  his  Friends,  and  the  Dilpraife  of  his 
Enemies  j  and  to  be  too  large  in  his  Defcription  of  little  Matters,  whilft  he  paffestoo  curforiiy  over  things  of  Moment. 

William  (Monk  and  Library-keeper)  of  Ma  l  m  s  b  u  r  y,  in  his  Account  dc  Ge/tis  Return  Anghrum  in  five  Bocks,  with  an  Appendix  in  two  m  ire, 
which  he  ftiles  Hlftoria  Novella,  has  made  a  judicious  Collection  of  whatever  he  found  on  Record,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  to  the  eighth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Stephen,  1142.  He  has  had  the  higheft  Commendations  given  him  by  luine  01  cur  bell  Criticts  in  Englijh  Hiftory-  He  is  called  Eh  ant, 
Learnedzni  Faithful.     Ujher  ftilrs  him  the  Chief  of  cur  Hiftorians. 

The  mull  noble  Monument  extant  is  the  old  Saxon  Ch  Ron  icle,  or  Annals.  It  begins  from  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  ends  with  Stephen's 
Death  in  1 154.  By  the  difference  cf  the  Style,  and  other  infallible  Marks,  it  is  plain  thefe  Annals  were cprapgred  at  fevcr3l  Times.  To  the  Year  731,  they 
chiefly  follow  Bcde  as  to  Church- Affairs:  But  their  Account  of  the  Wars  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Bhtons  is  borrowed  frcm  no  Writer  that  we  know 
of,  and  therefore  to  them  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Relation  of  what  paffed  in  thole  Days.  Afferius'%  Hiftory  of  Alfred  and  the  Annaii  correfpond  in  fo 
many  Things,  that  the  one  feems  to  be  a  Tranflation  of  the  other.  In  a  Woid,  they  have  been  the  Foundalii  n  of  all  cur  Hiftories  to  the  Woman  C-nqucJl. 
They  were  publiihed  at  Oxford  in  1692,  by  Dr.  Gibfon,  the  prefent  Bifhop  of  Lend  •■,  who  horn  all  the  Manujcriptt  has  made  up  the  Text  as  entire  and  com- 
plete as  poffible,  with  an  elegant  and  proper  Verjion,  void  of  affected  Strains  and  unlucky  MiUkc.  which  ufed  to  abound  in  Works  of  this  Kind.. 
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HE  Englijh  were  too  weary  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  that  had  fo  long  af- 
flicted the  Kingdom,  willingly  to 
run  the  Hazard  of  feeing  them  re- 
newed. Though  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen might  have  eafily  furnifhed 
an  occafion  for  frefh  Commotions, 
they  peaceably  waited  for  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  who  could  not  come 
into  England,  till  fix  Weeks  after  he  had  received  the 
News  (1).  During  this  interval,  not  a  Man  offered  to  di- 
spute his  Title.  Befides,  that  Prince  William,  Son  of  the 
deceafed  King,  was  a  Prince  of  little  Merit,  the  late  Pro- 
ceedings ofmoft  of  the  Barons  againft  the  King  his  Father, 
kept  them  from  adhering  to  the  fortune  of  the  young 
Prince,  for  fear  of  putting  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged. 
Moreover,  Henry  was  not  only  powerful  beyond  Sea,  but 
had  alfo  a  great  Party  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  ftrongeft 
Places  were  in  the  hands  of  his  Creatures.  And  therefore, 
fuppofing  William  had  been  willing  to  try  to  place  himfelf 
on  the  Throne,  he  would  have  wanted  the  neceflary  Af- 
fiftance  to  accomplifh  his  Defign(z). 

Henry  then  was  crowned  (3)  the  next  Day  after  his  Ar- 
.  rival,  purfuant  to  the  Agreement  made  with  Stephen,  of 
which  all  the  Barons  of  the  Realm  were  Guarantees  (4) 
It  was  with  extreme  Satisfadion,  that  the  Englijh  beheld 
on  the  Throne,  a  Prince  defcended  by  his  Mother  from 
their  ancient  Kings,  and  who  gave  the  Crown  a  brighter 


Luftre  than  ever.      He  added  to    it,     as   fo    many  new 
Gems,  PoiSfou,   Guienne,  Saintonge,  Maine,  Anjou,  Tou-  Brompt. 
raine,  and    Normandy,   of  which  he  was  in  actual  poffef- 
fion.     Mean  time  England.,     the  mol»  confiderable  Part 
of  his    Dominions,  ndured  fuch   violent  fhocks  in 

the  late  Reign,   thai      1      ider  to  recover  its  ancient  Splen- 
dor, fome  Reff.  was  entirely  necelTary.     The  mod  proper 
means  to  that  end,  was  the  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Factious  to  excite  new  Troubles.     Accordingly  Henry 
made  That  his  chief  bufinefs  from   the  firft  hour  of  his 
Reign.     He  began  with  demolifhing  the  great  number  of,,   ,     ... 
Caftles  that  were  fortified  in  Stephen's  Reign,  and   lerved  ,u  Caftia. 
only  for    Sanctuaries  to  Robbers,    and    Difturbers  of  the  Brompt. 
publick  (5).     The  Bifhop  of  Wincbejler  alone  had  fix  of  °^f- 
the  moft  confiderable,    which  he  forfeited  for  going  out  of  r.  ae  Diccto. 
the   Kingdom   without  Leave.     This    firft  ftep,     which  M-  P*™- 
demonftrated  to  the  Barons  the  King's  Refolution  to  keep 
them  in  Obedience,  was  followed  by  another  no  lefs  bene- 
ficial to  the  Kingdom  ;    and   that  was,   the  fending  away 
the    foreign  Troops  entertained  by  Stephen.     Thele  Sol-  fj^^a^j, 
diers,   known  in   the   Englifl)  Hiftorians  by  the  name  of  the  foreign 
Brabanfons,  and  in  French  by  that  of  Routiers  or  Cotteraux,  Troops. 
were  a  mixture  of  People  from   feveral  Parts  of  Europe,  Bre™st'. 
and    particulaily   from    Germany  and    the  Loiv-Countries.  m.  Paris. 
As  they  piofeiTed  themfelves  independent  of  any  particular  Hoved. 
Prince,    they  ferved   indifferently  whoever  had  a   mind  to 
employ   them,  provided  they  found    their   account  in   it. 
Not  to  be  regularly  paid  they  even  confidered  as  an  Ad- 


(1)  When  he  received  the  News  he  was  befieging  a  CafUe  in  Normandy  ;  and,  though  perfuaded  to  dn  it,  would  not  quit  the  Siege  till  he  had  reduced  the 
Place.  After  that  he  came  to  Barbfeet  (now  Barf  cur)  where  he  waited  above  a  Month  for  a  good  Wind.  Brompt.  p.  104.3.  Gervas.  1376.  R.  Dictlo, 
p.    519.     M.  Paris,  p.  92.      He  landed  at  Hoftreham.      Gervas  ibid. 

(2)  After  his  Landing,  gathering  together  his  Attendants  that  had  been  difperfed  by  a  Storm,  he  came  to  Wincbtfter,  where  he  received  the  Fealty  of  the 
great  Men,  who  came  to  wait  upon  him  there.     Gervas*  Col.  1376. 

(3 )  By  'Theobald  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  in  the  twenty  third  Year  of  his  Age,  at  Wejitninjicr.  Some  Hiftorians  fay, 
he  landed  December  the  7th,  and  was  crowned  the  19th.  R.  Diceto.  p.  C29.  M.  Pari!,  p.  92.  At  IVcJt.  p.  24.6.  But,  according  to  Gcrvafe,  he  landed  the 
8th,  and  was  crowned  the  17th.  p.  1 376.  His  Queen  Eleanor  was  crowned  with  him  Id.  p.  I  377.  Roger,  Archbi/hop  of  Y*ik,  was  nu  at  the  Coronation. 
Diceto.     ibid. 

(4-)  He  was  chofen  by  all  with  common  Confent,  and  anointed  King.     R.  Diceto.  p.  529. 

(5)  Hcrefcrved  however  a  teWj  that  had  been  built  by  peaceable  Men.  and  kept  them  in  his  own  hands,     Brompt,  1043.     HwcJ.  p.  411. 

2  vantage, 
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1155.      vantage,    becaufe  they  took  occafion  from  thence  to  plun- 
der the  Friends  as  well  as  Enemies  of  thole  that  entertain- 
ed them.     So  that  ufually  the  Alliftance  of  thefe  Troops 
became  very  burtbenfome    to  the  Princes  themfelves   for 
whom  they  fought,  as  the  Englijh  had  frequently  experien- 
ced.    Henry,  willing  to  eafe  his  people  of  this  dead  weight 
which  had  fo  long  opprell'ed  them,  difmifled  all  the  Fo- 
reigners, without  flittering  fo  much  as  one  to  remain  in  the 
Country.     William  of  Tpres,  their  General,  did  not  ftay 
to  be  order'd  to  depart ;  the  cold  Reception  he  met  with  at 
Court,  having  already  convinced  him,  his  Abfence  would 
be  very  acceptable  ( 1 ). 
Hi  recalls  the      Had   the  new  King  flopped  here,    he  might  have  been 
Grants  made  juft]y  fuppofed  to  have  no  other  view  but  the  Welfare  and 
j&omrt.        Tranquillity  of  the  Kingdom.      But  he  plainly  difcovered, 
Mat.  1  mis.   he  was   fwayed    by   more  felf-interefted   Motives    when, 
fhortly  after,  he  revoked  all  the  Grants  made  by  his  Pre- 
deceflor,    and  refumed  all  the  Lands,    alienated   from  the 
Crown.     The  Poffellbrs  were  extremely  mortified,    and 
loudly  murmured,  affirming,  it  was  very  unjuft  to  deprive 
them  of  the  Reward  of  their  Services  (2).     Thofe,  efpe- 
cially,    that  had  fided  with   the  King  and  the  Emprefs  his 
Mother,    were  filled  with  indignation,    to  fee  themfelves 
thus  confounded   with  Stephens  Adherents.      Thefe    laft, 
on  the  other  hand,   maintained,  that  in  ferving  the  King 
who  was  actually  on  the  Throne,    they  had  done  the  part 
of  faithful  Subjects,  and  in  depriving  them  of  their  EHates, 
a  Precedent  was  eftablifhed,  which  might  one  day  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  reigning  King.     There  were  feveral  that 
even   refilled  to  comply  ;    but  upon   the  King's  approach 
with  an  Army   to  compel   them,    they  were  unable    to 
M.  Paris,      refill.      Only  Hugh  Mortimer  prefumed  to  hold  out  one  of 
his  Caftles,    which  coft  him  the  lofs  of  all  his  others  (3). 
William  s:n  jyUUam  of  Blois,    Son  of  King  Stephen,    fared  no  better 
isdi^MMd  tnan  tne  re^-     -^^"^>'  defpoilecJ  him  ot  whatever  was  given 
Hkctbinft.   him  by  the  King  his  Father  (4),  and  of  all  his  Lands,  left 
c.  Neub.      njm  none  but  thofe  that  belonged  to  his  Family,    before 
Wat  Weft,  gfgpfa's  acceflion  to  the  Crown.     And  yet,    he  had  an 
inconteftable  Title  by  the  Agreement  of  the  King  his  Fa- 
ther made  with  Henry.     But  of  what  force  are  Treaties 
againft  Breach  of  Faith  fupported  with  Power  ?  Thus  the 
Nobility,  enriched  by  the  Liberality  of  the  late  King,  or 
of  the  Emprefs  Matilda,    were  fuddenly  impoveiifhed  by 
Henry's  Policy,    who  had   frequent  occafions   to  remark, 
M.  Paris,     how  arrogant  their  Riches  had  made  them.     Henry  fhowed 
alfo,    that  he  afted  from  a  principle  of  Revenge,    in  de- 
priving the  Barons  of  the  new  Creation,  of  the  honorable 
Titles  conferred  on  them  by  Stephen,    on   pretence  they 
were   bellowed,    as   a   recompence   for   favoring  an    U- 
furper. 
He  ebufes  a        After  the  King  had  taken  all  the  Precautions  he  thought 
dtmal.        proper    for   reftoring  Tranquillity    in  the   Kingdom,    he 
chofe  a  Council,  of  the  moft  eminent  Perfons  as  well  of 
the  Clergy  as  the  Nobility.     Theobald  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury; ThomasBecket  Archdeacon  of  the  fame  See,    late- 
ly made  Chancellor ;  Robert  Earl  of  Lcicejler,  Chief  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Realm,    were  the  principal.     At   the  head  of 
the  Cabinet-Council  was  Matilda  his  Mother,  whom  long 
Experience  and  her  own  Misfortunes  had  rendered  wife  at 
lie  Banns   her  coft.     Thefe  two  Councils   being  effabhfhed,   Henry 
fwear  Fealty  convened  an  Aflembly-General  or  Parliament  at  Trailing- 
Sent'  K'"S  %  ford->    where  he  cauied  the  Barons  to  take  the  Oath  to 
Genafe.       JVilliam  and  Henry  (<;)  his  Sons,  the  firft  of  which  died  a 
Moved.         few    days   after    this    Ceremony.       Before   the  Afiembly 
p'491'         broke  up,    the  King  confented  that  the  Laws  of  Edward 
fhould  be  in  force,    and,    of  his  own  accord,    confirmed 
the  Charter   of  Henry  I,      his  Grandfather.      Thefe   firfl 
Proceedings  of  the  new  King  gave  great  hopes  to  the  ho- 
neft  and  peaceable,  whilft  they  ftruck  the  wicked  and  in- 
jurious with  Terror,   who  tound  themfelves  obliged  either 
to  abandon  the  Kingdom,    or  behave  very  differently  from 
what  they  had  hitherto  done.     They  were  very  fenfible, 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  Prince,    who  was   fully  refolved 
to  root  out  the  Licentioufnefs  introduced  in  the  late  Reign. 
Adrian  IV.        Pope  Anajlafius  dying  this  Year,  AdrianW ,  -mEngliJh- 
F'f"-  tnan,  fucceeded  to  the  Papacy  (6). 

V  As  foon  as  Henry  had  fettled  his  AfFars  in  England,  he 

Htn       '      croffed  the  Sea,  to  do  Homage  to  the  King  of  France  for 
■m  Nor-      the  Provinces  he  poflefied  in  that  Kingdom   (7).     Thefe 


mjiidy.        PolTelTions  rendered  him   the   moft  powerful  Valla!  of  the 
Crown  of  France,   and  almoft  equalled  him  to  the  Sove- 


Howd, 
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reign  himfelf,  whofe  Demefns  were  inconfiderable,  in  com-  1 1  ;6. 
parifon  of  what  they  were  afterwards.  As  the  Dominions, 
Henry  and  his  SuccelTors  were  pofleiTed  of  in  France,  proved 
the  occafion  of  numberlefs  Wars  between  the  French 
and  Engli/lj;  it  will  not  be  improper  briefly  to  explain, 
wherein  confilled  at  that  time  the  Strength  of  the  Kings 
ot  France.  Hence  we  fliall  be  able  to  form  a  juft  Idea  of 
their  Power,  and  fee  withal  the  wide  Difference,  in  that 
refpect,  between  the  firft  SuccelTors  of  Hugh  Capet,  and 
thofe  who,  in  thefe  latter  days,  have  fwayed  the  Scepter 
of  that  Kingdom. 

When  Hugh  Capet  ufurped  the  Crown  upon  the  Houfe  *{/&#»«  m 
of  Charles  the  Great,  he  thought  the  beft  way  to  fix  him-^'/ST* 
felf  on  the  Throne  was  to  make  the  late  Revolution  turn  /Franaf 
to  the  advantage  of  the  French  Nobility.  To  engarze 
them  therefore  to  fupport  his  Ufurpation,  he  granted  "the 
Provinces,  of  which  they  were  only  Governors,  to  them 
and  their  Heirs,  by  the  Name  of  Fiefs.  Thefe  Grants  he 
confirmed  by  authentick  Charters,  ftipulating,  that  the  Fiefs 
fhould  devolve  to  the  Crown  in  default  of  Heirs.  More- 
over, he  referved  the  Right  of  conlifcating  them  for  Re- 
bellion and  other  Crimes  fpecified  in  the  Charters.  By 
this  immenfe  Bounty,  he  filled  France  at  once  with  great 
numbers  of  powerful  Lords,  or  rather  Princes;  who 
holding  their  Lands  by  Hereditary  Right,  became  fo  many 
Sovereigns.  The  Crown  therefore  had  nothing  left,  but 
the  Governments  Hugh  Capet  was  polfelTed  of  befoie  he 
mounted  the  Throne.  But  thefe  Demefns,  to  which  he 
added  fome  vacant  Governments,  were  very  conliderable, 
becaufe  his  Family  was  grown  exceeding  powerful  upon 
the  decline  of  the  Houfe  of  Chirles  the  Great.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  all  are  not  agreed  Hugh  Capet  firft  changed 
the  Governments  into  Fiefs  ;  that  fome  make  this  Altera- 
tion more  remote;  and  others  affirm  it  to  fpnng  f.om 
fome  of  the  firft  Kings  of  that  Race.  But,  befides  that  the 
Opinion  I  have  followed,  is  the  moft  probable,  the  diffe- 
rence of  a  few  Years,  more  or  lefs,  is  of  no  moment  with 
regard  to  the  General  State  of  France,  of  which  I  mean  to 
fpeak. 

Among  thefe  Fiefs,  there  were  fome  diftinguifhed  for 
their  great  Extent,  which  were  ftiled  Peerdoms.  Of  this 
fort  there  were  fix  Ecclefiaftical,  and  fix  Lay.  But  as 
the  firft  have  little  Relation  to  the  Englijh  Hiftory,  it  will 
be  needlefs  to  mention  them  (8).  Of  the  fix  Lay-Peer- 
doms,  three  were  Dukedoms,  viz.  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
Guienne;  and  three  Earldoms,  namely"  Flanders,  Thou- 
loufe,  and  Champagne.  Each  of  thefe  fix  Peers  had  ValTals 
which  held  their  Lands  of  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
he  himfelf  held  his  Peerdom  of  the  Crown.  For  inftance, 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  for  VafFal  the  Duke  of  Brc- 
tagne,  by  the  Conceffion  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who  an- 
nexed this  Right  to  the  Giant  made  to  Rollo.  Hence 
we  may  fee,  how  naked  the  Crown  of  France  was,  and 
how  inconfiderable  its  Revenues,  in  companion  of  what 
they  were  afterwards.  To  the  Time  of  Lewis  VII,  fir- 
named  the  i'oung,  who  reigned  in  France  when  our  Henry 
mounted  the  Throne  of  England,  the  Kings  of  France 
haJ  not  yet  united  any  of  thefe  great  Fiefs  to  their 
Demefns.  It  is  eafy  therefore  to  perceive,  that  the  new 
King  of  England,  who  held  the  two  moft  conliderable 
Peerdoms,  bclides  many  other  Provinces,  was  pofTefled  of 
as  much,  or  more  Lands  in  the  Kingdom,  than  the  Kino; 
of  France  himfelf.  But,  notwithltanding  the  narrow  Ex- 
tent of  the  Demefns  of  the  Crown,  the  King  of  France 
was  a  very  potent  Prince,  by  the  Aids  fie  received  from 
his  Vafials ;  Aids  that  were  furnifhed  fometimes  out  of 
duty,  and  fometimes  voluntarily.  When  the  Kinodom 
was  engaged  in  a  War,  with  the  Advice  and  Confent  of 
the  States,  each  Vaflal  was  obliged  to  find  a  certain  Num- 
ber of  Troops  ;  and  then  it  was,  the  Sovereign  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  Army.  But  when  the  Kino- 
undertook  a  War  of  his  own  accord,  or  for  his  own  pri- 
vate Intereft,  the  Vafials  were  at  liberty  to  fupply  or  re- 
fufe  their  Quota  of  Troops.  Nay,  they  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  privileged  to  take  up  Arms  againft  him, 
in  cafe  of  Oppreffion,  or  even  for  a  bare  denial  of  Juftice. 
Such  being  the  nature  of  the  French  Conftitution,  it  is  M.zcrai. 
no  wonder,  that  in  the  Hiftory  of  that  Kingdom,  we 
find  their  Kings  marching  one  while  with  very  incon- 
fiderable Forces,  and  another  while  at  the  head  of  nume- 
rous Armies.      Their  main  Strength  confifted  in  the  Aids 


(1)  This  Year  William  Pen/erel  was  difinheritcd  for  poifoning  Ranulph  Earl  of  Cbcfier :  he  turned  Monk,  to  avoid  the  Punifliment  he  il 
Diccto,  p.  53  r.    Gervas.  1377. 


(2)  William  Earl   of  Albemarle  very  unwillingly  refigned  to  him  his  Caftie  of  Scarborough.     Brompt.  p.  1046. 

efter,  Bridgnorth,  Wigmore,  and  Clcoberi,  or  Colcburgb.     R.  Dictto,  p.   531,     PA.  Well 

&r_       T..rr,L    n.   inn 


(3)  Thofeof  Gl'.rcjicr,  Worcefiar,  Bridgnorth,  Wigmore,  and  Clcoberi,  or  Colcburgb.     R.  Dictto,  p.   531.      ']>{.  WcH    p    •'J.C 

(4)  The  Caftie  of  Norwich,  &c.     Tyrnl,  p.  299. 
(i)  This  Prince  was  bornthis  Year,   Fib.  28,  in  London.     M.  Paris,  p.94.     Ger-vaje  fays,  it  was  in  March,  p.I--i. 

(6)  His  Name  was  Nicholas  Break-fpear,  faid  to  be  the  Son  of  a  Bondman,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  where  being  rein:  i    0 
he  went  beyond-Sea,  and  improved  fo  in  Learning,  that  the  Pope  made  him  Bi/hcp  of  Alva,  and  his  Legate  to  Germany,     and  .. 
Weftm.  fays,  he  was  defended  of  a  noble  Family,  in  the  Territory  of  St.  Albans,  p.   246.     He  proved  a  fteut  and   active   Pope:   Thi  ugh 
but  tour  Years,  he  put  the  City  of  Rome  under  an  Interdicl,  for  intuiting  one  of  his  Cardinals,  and  excommunicated  William  King  •:» 

(7)  Normandy,  Ajwtain,  Anjo:i,  Maine,  Touraine,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them.     Hovcd.   p.  491. 

(8)  They  w.-retheAichb.(hopricksof  Rbeims,  Laon,  and  Unjcs,  and  the  Bifhopricks  of  Beauvois,  Nytm,  and  Cbahns, 
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they  received  from  their  VafTals.     But  matters  were  other- 
wife,  when  fome  of  thefe  large  Dtmefns,  granted  in  Fee, 
came  to  be  united  to  the  Crown.     Then  by  degrees  they 
found  means  to  abolifh  the  Diftinetion  between  a  neceiTary, 
and  an  unneceflary  War.     Without  regarding  the  appro- 
bation of  the  States,    they  obliged  their  Vaflals  to  furnifh 
them  with  Aids  at  all  times,    confounding  inceffantly  the 
private  Views  of  the  King,    with  the  Intereft  of  the  Pub- 
lick.     They  even  made  ufe  of  fome  of  their  Vaflals  to 
opprefs  the  reft.     This,    added  to  the  Opportunities  that 
offered  of  courfe,    to  unite  feveral  Provinces  to  the  Crown 
for  want  of  Heirs,   fo  encreafed  their  Strength,    that  they 
were  able  at  length  to  keep  Great  Men  in  obedience ;  but 
it  was  by  degrees,    and  after  a  long  fpace  of  time,   that 
they  arrived  at  this  height  of  Power. 

The  defign  to  do  Homage  to  the  King  of  France  was 
not  the  fole  motive  of  Henry's  croffing  the  Sea.  His  chief 
aim  was  to  recover  Anjou,  feized  by  his  Brother  Geoffrey, 
upon  the  following  Claim.  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  Earl  of 
Anjou,  Father  of  thefe  two  Princes,  ordered  by  his  laft 
Will,  that  Henry  his  eldeft  Son  fhould  inherit  the  Pof- 
feffions  of  Matilda  their  Mother,  which  included  Nor- 
mandy, and  her  Right  to  England.  To  Geoffrey  his  fecond 
Son,    he  left  Anjou,    Touraine,    and   Maine ;    and   to  a 


Brompt. 


mitted  to  him.  As  this  Event  had  very  remarkable  Con-  1.156. 
fequences,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  clear  this  matter  a 
little.  Conan  the  Grofs,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  had  a  Son 
named  Hocl,  and  a  Daughter  called  Bertha,  married  to 
Eudo  Earl  of  Pontievre  her  Relation,  by  whom  fhe  had  a 
Son  called  Conan,  from  his  Mother's  Father.  Some  Su- 
fpicions,  well  or  ill-grounded,  inducing  Conan  the  Grofs 
todiibwn  anddifinherit  his  Son,  Eudo,  Husband  of  Bertha, 
got  pofleffion  of  Bretagne,  after  the  death  of  his  Father- 
in-law,  notwithftanding  Hod's  Efforts,  who  had  only  the 
City  of  Nantes  from  him.  Bertha's  death,  four  Years 
after,  was  the  occafion  of  frefh  Pretenfions.  Conan  her 
Son,  firnamed  the  Little,  pretending  Bretagne  was  his 
Mother's  Inheritance,  to  which  Eudo  his  Father  had  no 
manner  of  Right,  affirmed  the  Title  of  Duke  of  Bretagne. 
Eudo  on  his  fide,  refolving  to  keep  pofleffion  of  the  Duke- 
dom, there  arofe  between  the  Father  and  Son  a  War 
which  lafted  many  Years,  and  ended  in  the  entire  Defeat 
of  Eudo,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  for  Refuge  to  the  Court 
of France. 

Conan  the  Little  was  no  fooner  in  pofleffion  of  Bretagne, 
but  he  undertook  to  reduce  to  his  Obedience  the  City 
of  Nantes,  which,  fince  the  Death  of  Conan  the  Grofs, 
made    a    feparate  State    under    the   Dominion    of   Hod. 


third  Son    named  William,    gave   only  the  Earldom    of    When   the  Inhabitants    of  Nantes  efpoufed   the  Caufe  of 


Mortagne.     But,    as  it  was  unieafonable  the  Emprefs  his 
Wife  fhould  be  deprived  of  her  PoiTeffions  during  her  Life, 
or  Henry  made  to  wait  for  her  Death   without  any  In- 
heritance ;    he  added  another  Claufe  in  his  Will,  namely, 
that  Henry  fhould  enjoy,    till   the  Emprefs's  Death,    the 
three  Earldoms  affigned  to  Geoffrey,    referving  to  this  laft 
the  Cities  of  Lodun,   Chinon,    and  Alirebcl,  till  his  elder 
Brother  fhould  refign  him  the  paternal  Eftate,    when  in 
pofleffion  of  Normandy.     To  fecure  the  performance  of 
this  Will,    the  Earl  caufed  his  Barons  folemnly  to  fwear, 
never  to  fuffer  his  Body  to  be  buried,    till  his  eldeft  Son 
had  taken  an  Oath  to  execute  his  laft  Will.     It  was  with 
great  difficulty,    Henry  was  perfuaded  to  take  this  Oath. 
He  was  of  opinion,  the  Earl  his  Father  egregioufly  wronged 
him,    in  depriving  him  of  thefe  three  Earldoms,    which, 
according  to  Cuftom,    ought  to  devolve  to  the  eldeft  Son. 
However,    rather  than  leave  his  Father's  Body  unburied, 
he  fwore  to  execute  his  Will.     Some  time  after,  his  Mo- 
ther Matilda  refigning  Normandy  to  him,  Geoffrey  thought 
he  might  juftly  take  pofleffion  of  Anjou  :    but,   as  was  re- 
lated before,  Henry  drove  him  out  of  that  Province.     As 
foon  as  his  Brother  was  on  the  Throne  of  England,  Geof- 
frey renewed   his  Pretenfions,    and,    whilft  the  King  was 
employed  in  his  Ifland,  once  more  took  pofleffion    of  An- 
jou.    The  Anjcvins  efpoufed   his  Caufe,    chufing  rather  to 
have  a  private  Earl,    than  be  in  dependance  on  the  Crown 
of  England.      Befides   he   was   affifted    by   the  King   of 
France,    who  was  ever  ready   to  leffen  Henry's   Power, 
whom  he  looked   upon  as  a  very  formidable  Neighbour. 
When   the  Earl  of  Anjou  made  his  Will,    there  was  little 
appearance  of  his  eldeft  Son's  ever  mounting  the  Throne 
of  England;    for  Stephen's  Affairs  were   in  a   profperous 
Condition.     For  this  reafon  he  confidered  that  Kingdom, 
only  as  a  thing  to  which  indeed  his  Son   had  a  Right  to 
afpire,    bt  c  from  which  he  was  very  remote.     It  was  not 
reafonable  therefore  that  Henry,    whilft  he  waited  for  the 
Emprefs's  death,    fhould  be  deprived  of  his  Father's  In- 
heritance, and  This  was  the  ground  of  his  Father's  leaving 
him  the  three  Earldoms   during  his  Mother's  Life.     To 
confider  only  the  intent  of    this  Will,    it  was  manifeft, 
that  as  foon  as  Henry  was  in  pofleffion  of  Normandy  and 
England,    he  fhould  have  refigned  Anjou  to  Geoffrey,    efpe- 
cially  as  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  Oath.     But  he  affirmed, 
the  Will  was  void,    and  his  Father  had  not  power  to  de- 
prive the  Firft-born  of   the  Patrimony  received  from  his 
Anceftors.     His  Oath   therefore  was   the  only  thing  that 
c:ave  him  any  trouble.     But  he  found  means  to  free  him- 
ielf  from  that  Scruple,  by  the  Pope's  Difpenfation,  which 
he  very  eafily  obtain'd.     As  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  fup- 
ported  by  this  Authority,    he  immediately  refolved  upon  a 
War  with  his  Brother,    the  profecution  of  which  was  the 
chief  motive  of  his  leaving  England.     After  doing  Homage 
to  the  King  of  France,    he  marched  towards  Poiclou,    and 
took  from  his  Brother  the  Cities  of  Mirebcl,  Chinon,  and 
Geoffrey  of  Lodun ;  then  entring  Anjou,  notwithftanuing  Geoffrey's  re- 
fiftance,    he  became  malter  of  all  the  fortified  Places,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  Country  (i). 

The  difpoflefled  Prince  would  have  been  in  a  wretched 
Condition,  had  not  tortune  thrown  in  his  way  the  Earl- 
dom of  Nantes,    the  Inhabitants  whereof  voluntarily  fub- 
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Hod,    they  did   it  from   a  motive  of  Juftice,    being  per 
fuaded,  the  Duke  his  Father  had  wronged  him  very  much 
in  difinheriting  him.     Afterwards,    they  found  themfelves 
fo  deceived  in   the  good  Opinion  they  had  entertained  of 
him,    that  they  expelled  him,    believing  him  incapable  of 
defending  them  againft  Conan,    who  was  preparing  to  at- 
tack them.     From  that  time,  Hod  is  no  more  mentioned  - 
in  Hiftory.      Mean  while,  the  People  of  Nantes,  not  be- 
ing able  to  refolve  to  fubmit  to  Conan,    call  in  Geoffrey, 
Brother  of  the  King  of  England,    and  own  him   for  So- 
vereign.    Thus  Geoffrey  became  Earl  of  Nantes  immedi-  Geoffrey 
ately  after  his  Expulfion  out  of  Anjou,  but  he  did  not  long  ™£  Eart 
enjoy  his  new  Earldom.  Bromot.  ' 

After  Henry  had  reduced  Anjou,    he  returned   to  Eng-  Hcnr^'  r._ 
land.      Upon   his    arrival  he   made  a    very  advantagious  oven  Nor- 
Treaty  with  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,    who  refigned  to  J^™6"" 
him  Carlifle,  Neiveajlle,  and  Bamborough-Cajlle,  content-  M_  pJU-._ 
ing  himfelf  with  the  Earldom  of  Huntington,  which  Prince  Hovcd 
Henry  his  Father    had    poflefs'd.     This  Reftitution   was  ^'"'i1'- 
doubtlefs  very  juft,     fince  David,    Grandfather  of  Mai-  ^u.  Weft, 
colm,    caufed  them  to  be  furrendered  to  him  by  Treaties, 
at  a  time  when  Stephen  regarded  his  own  Intereft  more 
than  the  publick  Good.     But  in  all  appearance  Henry's  great 
Power  contributed  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  King  of 
Scotland's  Moderation  (2). 

It  is  furprizing  that  the  Weljh,    when  Henry  was  grown     , ,  j~, 
fo   formidable,    fhould  caufelefly    venture  to  attack  him/,  War  with 
and  make  Incurfions  into  his  Frontiers.      The  Ravages  ""'  ^  .  ' 
they  committed  fo  provoked  the  King  that  he  refolv:d  to  Bn')mDt. 
be  feverely  revenged.     To  this  end   he  drew  together  a  Gervas. 
powerful  Army,  and  marched  into  IFalcs,  where  he  fiit  all R- D'c"c 
to  fire  and  fword.     Upon  his  approach  the  Weljh  retired 
to    their  Mountains,    where  it  was   not  poffible  to  reach 
them,  how  much  foever  he  endeavoured  it.     Nay,  it  hap- 
pened one  day,  that  his  Van-guard  running  into  a  narrow 
Defile,    were  intirely  routed.     The  Terror  this  Accident 
ftruck  into  the  reft  of  the  Englijh  Troops,  was  farther  in- 
creafed  by  the  imprudent  Conducl  of  Henry  de  Effex,  He- 
reditary  Standard-Bearer  of  England.      Upon  a   Rumour 
which  run  through  the  Army  that  the  King  was  flain,  he 
threw  down  the  Standard,    and  fled,    crying  out  the  King 
is  dead.    This  Action,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  punifh- 
ed  (3),  threw   the  Englijh   into    fo    great  Confternation, 
that,    had  not  the  King  ihewn  himfelf  to  them  to  revive 
their  Courage,    he  would  have  run  the  hazard  of  lofing 
that  day  his  whole  Army.     Notwithftanding   thefe  Ad- 
vantages,   the  Weljh  thought  themfelves  very   happy  that 
the  King,  weary  of  fo  troublefome  a  War,  was  pleafed  to  M.  Paris, 
grant  them  a  Peace  (4).     By  the  Treaty  he  referved  to 
himfelf  the  Liberty  of  cutting  through  their  Woods  large 
Roads,  which  might,   whenever  he  had  a  mind,  give  him 
entrance  into  their    Country.       He  caufed  them  alfo  to 
furrender  certain  Caftles  (5),    taken  by  them  during  the 
Troubles  of  the  late  Reign  (6). 

In   the  beginning  of  the  next  Year,    Henrys  Family     ,,-g_ 
was   encreafed   by  the  Birth  of  a  fecond    Son    (7),    who  77,  Birth 
was  named  Richard.     A   few  days  after  he  renewed  the 
Ceremony  of  his  Coronation  in  the  Suburbs  of  Lincoln  (%, 
not  daring  to  do  it  within   the  Walls  of  the  City, 
fhewed  himfelf  more  fuperftitious  in  this  point,  or  perhaps 


F,    mot, 
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(1)  Thomas  Baid,  (nude  Chancellor  in  1155.     See  M.  Pj™,  and  Tyrret,  p.  301.)  was  of  great  Scivice  to  King  J/.-ery  :n  this  War.     Gtruas.  p.  1378. 

(2)  This  Year  was  burn  Maud,  the  King's  Daughter.     R.  Diceto    p.  531. 

•      (3)   He  was  ihut  up  in  the  Monaltery  of  Reading,  and  had  his  Elbte  confilcates.      Brompt.  p.  JO+8.      R.   Diato.  p.   5-5.     M.  Paris,  p.  09, 
(4.)   He  ordered  a  Fket  to  be  got  ready,   in  order  to  invade  them  by  Sea  j  whereupon  they  lilbmitted  to  him,      B  —./.'.  p.    IO+3- 

(5)  Next  Y-ar  he  repaired  Rudhlar.  and  Bafingiverk  caftles,  and  rounded  Bajingwt  rk  M>n.iUry.   Brompt.  ibid.  M.  Paris.?.   96. 

(6)  This  Year  alfo  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  came  to  King  Henry  at  Cb.fttr,  and  did  him  rkmage, Salw  cmnibu;  eUptitaiiiui  fuis.     Th-  next 

Year  they  met  atCarliJle,  but  parted  not  very  good  Friends.     Hovea\  p.  491, 

(7)  In  Septtmitr,  at  Oxford,  Bntrpt.  p.   1047.     M.  W\fl,  (8]  At?/'         >' 

4  more, 
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5.     H  E  N  R  Y   II. 


1 158.     more  con defcending  to  the  prejudices  of  the  People  than 
his  Predeceflbi/iS7<?/>/.><'77. 

A  year  after,  a  third  Son  was  born  to  the  King,  who 
was  called  Geoffrey.  This  fame  year  he  was  crowned  a 
third  time  at  Worcejlcr,  together  with  the  Queen.  Thefe 
fuperfluous  Coronations,  very  frequent  in  thofe  days, 
feem  to  be  defigned  only  to  amufe  the  People,  and  intimate 
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which  was  taken  on  thefe  occafions.  At  this  laft  folem 
nity,  the  King  and  Queen  coming  to  the  Oblation,  laid 
their  Crowns  on  the  Altar,  and  vowed  never  to  wear  them 
more.  From  thenceforward  the  cuftom  of  the  Kings 
wearing  their  Crowns  during  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Fcftivals,  was  by  degrees  difufed  ;  at  Jeaft  wefind  but  few 
inftances  in  the  following  Reigns.  About  this  time  Henry 
ordered  the  Money  to  be  new  coined,  the  current  Coin 
of  the  Kingdom  being  very  much  adulterated  during  the 
Reign  of  Stephen  (1). 

Thefe  peaceful  employments  not  at  all  fuiting  the  war- 
like temper  of  this  Monarch,  the  death  of  his  Bro- 
ther Geoffrey,  which  happened  foon  after,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  entering  upon  action.  As  foon  as  this  Prince 
was  laid  in  his  grave,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  feized  the 
City  of  Nantz,  with  the  whole  Earldom  of  that  name  (2). 
But  Henry  claimed  it  as  heir  to  his  Brother,  and  to  pro- 
fecute  his  pretenfions,  he  palled  into  Normandy,  with  fo 
confiderable  Forces,  that  it  plainly  appeared  he  would  not 
be  difappointed.  Whilft  he  waited  for  the  Seafon's  per- 
mitting him  to  enter  upon  his  Expedition,  he  made  a  vi- 
fit  to  the  King  of  France,  with  defign  to  gain  him  to  his 
fide,  or  at  leaft  prevail  with  him  to  ftand  neuter.  He  was 
very  fenfible,  if  Leivis  interpofed  not  in  this  affair,  the 
Duke  of  Bretagnc  could  not  give  him  much  trouble. 
Marriage  of  Amidft  the  Civilities  he  received  from  Lewis,  he  fo  artfully 
ST*"'  e't  flattered  him,  that  before  they  parted,  a  Marriage  was 
Margaret*/"  concluded  between  Henry's  eldeft  Son,  who  was  but  five 
France.  years  of  age,  and  Margaret  the  French  King's  Daughter, 
Diceto.  an  Jnfant  0f  five  or  flx  irionths  old.  Having  thus  fe- 
cured  France,  he  went  and  headed  his  Army,  with  a  re- 
folution  to  take  the  City  by  force,  if  Conan  refufed  to  give 
him  peaceable  pofleffion.  As  Conan  was  by  no  means  a 
match  for  the  King  of  England,  he  was  conftrained  to 
give  way  to  his  Power.  But  the  conqueft  of  Nantz  was 
not  the  only  benefit  Henry  reaped  by  this  Expedition.  Be- 
fore he  quitted  Bretagne,  he  made  a  Treaty  with  Conan, 
whereby  the  Duke  obliged  himfelf  to  give  his  Daughter 
Conjlance  in  marriage  to  Geoffrey,  Henry's  Son,  who  was 
yet  in  his  Cradle.  By  this  marriage,  celebrated  five  years 
after,  notwithstanding  the  Bridegroom's  Youth,  Geoffrey 
became  Duke  of  Bretagne  upon  the  death  cf  his  Father- 
in-law. 

The  large  Dominions  Henry  pofTefTed,  and  the  Earldom 
of  Nantz  which  he  had  lately  acquired,    with  hopes  of  ad 
ding  one  day   to  it 

content  him.  His  Ambition  ftill  increasing  as  he  made 
new  Conquefts,  he  undertook  to  revive  his  Queen's  title 
to  the  Earldom  of  Tholonfc,  which  was  of  a  very  great 
extent.  His  late  Alliance  with  Lewis  the  Young,  made 
him  hope  that  Monarch  would  give  him  as  little  difturb- 
ance  in  Languedoc  as  in  Bretagne,  and  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  extend  his  Frontiers  on  that  fide.  But  he  was  mistaken 
in  his  conjectures.  I  fhall  firft  clear  Queen  Eleanor's 
Title  to  Tholoufe,  and  then  fee  what  was  the  iflue  of  that 
Expedition. 

William  IV,  Earl  of  Tholoufe,  cotemporary  with  the 
Conqueror,  had  but  one  Daughter  called  Philippa,  married 
to  William  VIII,  Ezr\  of  Poicliers,  Eleanor's  Grandfather. 
By  this  marriage  the  Earldom  of  Tholoufe  was  to  fall  one 
day  to  the  Houfe  of  Pointers,  which  was  alfo  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  Guienne.  But  William,  Father  of  Philippa,  ima- 
gined he  could  fecure  it  in  his  own  Family,  by  felling  it  to 
Raymond  of  St.  Giles  his  younger  Brother.  This  Sale, 
real  or  pretended,  would  have  been  but  a  weak  means  to 
deprive  the  Countefs  of  Pointers  of  her  Father's  Inheri- 
tance, if  certain  Accidents  had  not  favoured  Raymond, 
who  continued  in  poSlefiion  of  the  Earldom  of  Tholoufe, 
after  his  Brother's  death.  The  defign  of  the  Earl  of 
Poicliers,  Husband  to  Philippa,  of  mortgaging  his  De- 
mefns  to  William  Rufus,  in  order  to  equip  himfelf  for  his 
Voyage  to  the  Holy-Land,  being  fruftrated  by  the  death  of 
William,  he  applied  himfelf  elfewhere ;  and  at  length 
raifed  the  Money  by  mortgaging  his  Revenues  for  feveral 
years.  His  Expences  on  this  occafion,  and  his  misfor- 
tune in  lofing  all  his  Equipage,  conftrained  him  to  return 
home,  where  however  he  could  expect  no  Supplies,  by 
reafon  his  Revenues  were  all  mortgaged.  Raymond  of  St. 
Giles  embracing  this  juncture,    offered   him  a  confiderable 


Sum,  to  renounce  his  Right  to  the  Earldom  of  Tholoufe. 
As  matters  then  flood  with  the  Earl  of  Poicliers,  he  rea- 
dily listened  to  this  propofal,  and  made  an  Agreement 
with  Raymond.  By  this  Agreement,  Raymond  kept  pof- 
feffion  of  the  EarlJom,  which  his  Pofterity  enjoyed  after 
him,  without  any  difturbance  from  the  Earl  of  Poi 'diet sy 
or  his  Son  William  IX.  After  the  death  of  this  laft, 
Lewis  the  Young,  who  married  Eleanor  his  only  Daughter 
and  Heir,  revived  the  pretenfions  of  the  Houfe  of  Poicliers 
to  the  Earldom  of  Tholoufe.  He  maintained  that  the  Sale 
made  by  Earl  William  to  Raymond  was  a  feigned  thing. 
And  fecondly,  that  Raymond  impofed  upon  the  cafy 
nature  of  the  Earl  of  Poicliers,  and  purchased  his  Right 
at  too  cheap  a  rate.  Laftly,  That  he  had  not  even  paid 
the  whole  of  the  covenanted  Sum.  From  hence  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  bargain  was  void,  and  confequently  Elea- 
nor ought  to  polfefs  whatever  Philippa  her  Grandmother 
was  entitled  to,  repaying  to  the  Earl  of  Tholoufe  what  the 
Earl  of  Poicliers  had  received.  Raymond  V,  who  was 
then  Earl  of  Tholoufe,  was  extremely  embarralTed  on  the 
account  of  thefe  pretenfions.  In  vain  did  he  plead  Pre- 
fcription  which  is  fomctimes  of  fervicc  in  private  Affairs. 
That  was  too  weak  a  fence  againft  a  Prince,  who  was 
able  to  break  through  it  by  force  of  Arms.  However, 
after  a  long  Negotiation  the  Affair  was  ended,  by  a  mar- 
riage between  Earl  Raymond  and  Con/lance,  Sifter  of 
Lewis,  aivj  Widow  of  Eujlace,  Son  of  King  Stephen, 
On  account  of  this  marriage  Lewis  dropped  his  pretentions, 
and  as  long  as  he  lived  with  Eleanor,  the  Earl  of  Tholoufe 
remained  unmolcfted. 

Eleanor's  fecond  marriage  created  Raymond  freSh  disturb- 
ances. Henry,  who  was  pofleffed  of  the  fame  Rights  the 
King  of  France  had  relinquifhed,  laid  claim  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Tholoufe  for  the  fame  reafons  Lewis  had  before 
urged.  Raymond  again  pleaded  the  Sale  made  to  his  Grand- 
father; the  Relignation  of  the  Houfe  of  Poicliers ;  be  fides  a 
long  Pofleffion,  which  exceeded  the  time  allowed  by  the 
Laws  for  a  prefciiption.  Upon  thefe  grounds  he  re- 
folved  to  keep  pofleffion  of  the  Earldom.  This  was  the 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  which  was  to  be  decided  by  Arms.  To 
execute  his  project  the  more  eafily,  Henry  made  an  Alli- 
ance with  Raymond  Earl  of  Arragon  and  Barcelona,  and 
ingaged  the  King  of  Scotland  to  lend  him  a  powerful 
Aid  (3).  As  foon  as  his  Army  was  ready,  he  marched 
towards  Languedoc,  took  Cahors  in  his  way,  and  went  and 
fat  down  before  Tholoufe. 

Lewis  the  Younger,  who  could  not  behold  Henry's  Great- 
nefs  without  jealoufy,    had  ufed  fuch  expedition,    that  he 
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had  thrown  himfelf  into  Tholoufe  a  few  days  before.     The 
large  extent  of  that  City,  and  the  French  King's  Succours, 
rendered   the  Siege  fo  difficult,  that  Henry  did  not  think  ?*?  Tho" 
himfelf  able  to  accomplifh  his  Undertaking.     Wherefore,  Genas. 
he  raifed  the  Siege,  and  returned  into  his  own  Dominions.  M«mi> 
all  Bretagne,    were  not   fufficient  to     Mezerai  fays,  he  might  eafily  have  taken  the  City,  if  he  j£° "X" 

had    not   made  a  confeience  of  befieging  his  Sovereign.  R.  Diceto. 
But  one  can  hardly  believe  this  to   be  the  real  motive  of 
his  retreat,    fince  on  other  occafions  he  did   not  feem   to 
have  fo  great  a  regard  for  the  King  of  France.     Be  this  Fitz.  Step, 
as  it  will,  he  marched  back  to  Normandy,  leaving  the  cu- 
ftody  of  Cahors  to  Thomas  Becket  his  Chancellor.     In  his 
return,     he  went  into  le  Beauvoifis,  where  he  committed 
great  Ravages,  in  revenge  of  the  King  of  France's  break- 
ing his   meafures.     At  the   fame   time,    Simon,    Earl   of 
Montfort,  delivered  to  him  his  Caftles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  by  means    of   which   the  communication  with 
Orleans   was  entirely  cut  off".     The  advantage  thefe  Caf-  peacebt- 
tles  gave  him,  forced  Lewis  to  fend  Propofals  for  a  cefla-  *«  Henry 
tion  of  Arms,  which  was  agreed   upon  for  a  year.     Du-  V!d  Lew:s- 
ring  the  Truce,  the  two  Monarchs   concluded  a  Peace,  Hoved. 
which  confirmed  the  Treaty  made  at  Paris,  without  any 
mention  of  Tholoufe.     So  that  Henry  preferved,  during  his 
life,     his   pretenfions  to  that  Peerdom,    and  by  his  death 
left  them  to  his  Succeflbr,    who  thought  fit  to  refign 
them. 

William  Earl  of  Blois,  Son  of  King  Stephen,  died  in  his  Diceto. 
return  from  theTholoufe  Expedition,  where  he  had  attend-  Hoved. 
ed  the  King. 

Pope  Adrian  dying  in  1 1 59,  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  ©«/i  f 
occafioned  a  Schifm,    which  long  divided   Chriftendom.  Adrian  IV. 
The  majority  of  the  Cardinals  elected  Roland  a  Native  of  j^'ip"". 
Siena,    who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  III.     The  reft  HovHkn. 
chofe  Cardinal  Oclavian,  who  ftiled  h\mfe\f  Ficlor V.     Al- Brompu 
moft  all  the  Chriftian  Princes  owned  Alexander  for  Pope.  G"vss- 
But  the  Germans  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Viclor,    who  find- 
ing himfelf  Supported   by  the  Emperor  Barbaroffa,    drove 
his  Rival  out  of  Rome,    and  forced  him  to  feek  for  Shelter 
in  France. 


(1)  See  note  on  the  Coin,  at  the  end  of  this  Reign,  £?£. 

(2)  Whereupon  Henry  deprived  him  of  the  Earldom  of  Richmond,  of  which  he  was  poffeffed  in  England.     Brov.pt.  p.  1049. 

(3)  He  was  accompanied,  befides,  with  one  of  the  Kings  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Earls  and  Barons  of  England,  Normandy,  Apltttin,  Anpu,  Gafcsgnc,  Sec 
For  the  Charge  of  this  War,  he  raikd  a  Scutage,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thouiand  Pounds.  At  this  Siege  died  Hamo,  Son  at  the  Earl  of 
Cloeejler.     Gervas.  p,  1-381, 
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1162.     The  lait  Peace  between  the  Kings  of  France  aud  Eng-     Becket,  whom  they  thought  too  much  a  Courtier,    the    1163. 


land  was  only,    as  hath  been  faid,  a  confirmation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris;    wherein  a   marriage  between   Henrys 
eldeftSonand  Margaret,  Daughter  of  Lewis,  was  agreed 
upon.     The  Princefs  was  to  have  for  her  Dower  the  City 
of  Glfors,  and  part  of  the  Vexin,  which,  for  that  purpofe, 
were  to  remain    in   the    cuftody  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars (1),  till  the   marriage  was  folemnized.     Purfuant  to 
this  Treaty,     Chancellor  Becket  was  fent  to  Paris,  with  a 
magnificent  retinue,  to  demand  the  young  Princefs,  who 
was  to  be  educated  in  England  till  fhe  became  marriageable. 
Marriage  of  Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  London  (2),  Henry  ordered  the 
Nuptials  to  be  celebrated,  though  the  Bridegroom  was  but 
feven,  and   the   Bride  but  three  years  old.     Upon   which 
the  Knights   Templars,  thinking  he  had  fufficiently  per- 
formed his  Promife,  put  him  in  pofieffion  of  Gifors.  This 
precipitation  occafioned  the  renewal  of  the  War  between 
the  two  Kings.      Lewis  complained  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
■■■  s  land  had  bribed  the  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Temple.     Henry 
Hsmy'    maintained,  that,  having  performed  his  part  of  the  Treaty, 
he  had  not  injured  the  King  of  France  in  taking  poffeffion 
of  Gifors.    This  war,  which  lafted  but  a  very  little  while, 
was  ended   by  the  mediation  of  Alexander  III,    lately  ar- 
rived in  France.  His  Legates,  who  were  fent  before,   pre- 
•7/    "'Ctta   paring  the  way    for  an  Accommodation,    the  two  Kings 
jaidtbt        Went  together  to  receive  the  Pope  at  Tony  upon  the  Loire. 
When  they  came  near  him,  they  both  alighted,  and,  each 
taking    hold  of  a   rein  of  his  Bridle,  conducted  him  to 
the  Lodgings  prepared  for  him. 

AH  thefe  events,  namely,  the  Conqueft  of  Nantz,  the 
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King's  Recommendation  was  fo  urgent  in  his  behalf,  that 
he  was  elected  and  confecrated  a  little  before  that  Prince's 
return  (8).     As  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  fixed  in  that  high  fends  the 
ftation,  he  fent  the  Great  Seal   to   his  Benefactor,  who Gna' Sca! 
little  expected   it;    and   fuddenly  altering    his  manner  o\~and'al,enbh 
living,    he  wore    a    Monk's   Habit  with  Sackcloth   aextmaya/Liv. 
his  skin,  and  kept  only  a  few  Domeftick  Servants  cloath-'J- 
ed  very  plain.     By  thefe  and  feveral  other  things  of  the  cervas!  ' 
like  nature,  he  {hewed,  that   he  was  refolved  thoroughly  M.  Paris, 
to  reform  his  Life,    or  had  fome  great  defign  in  his  head. 
It  was  fome  time  before  his  intentions  could  be  difcovered, 
till  at  length  it  was  perceived,  that  on  all  occafions  he  was 
afpiring  to  an  independent  Power. 

I  have  already  remarked   in  feveral  places,  how  much  The  Rrafn 
the  Power  of  the  Clergy  was  increafed  to  the  prejudice  of  '^'h'  K'"Z'' 
the  Royal  Authority.     Henry,  who  had  feen  very  bad  Ef- Becket.* 
fects  of  it  in  the  Reign  of  Stephen,  refolved  at  his  acceffion 
to   the  Crown    to  endeavour   to   reduce   this   exorbitant 
Power  within   due  bounds.     For  that  purpofe,  he  began 
with  the  Nobility,     that  their   Union    with  the  Clergy 
might  the  lefs  obftruct  his  defigns.     The  Affairs  which 
employed  him  fome  years  in  France,  prevented  him  from 
immediately  fetting  about  this  Work.     But  as  foon  as  heGervas. 
was  clear  of  thefe  Hindrances,  he  refolved  to  lofe  no  time, 
and  begin  it  the   moment  he  returned  to  England.     This 
was  the  caufe  of  his  fo  earneftly  recommending  Becket  to 
be  Archbifhopof  Canterbury,  becaufe  he  expected  a  greater 
Compliance  from   him  than  any  other.     The  bufinefs  in 
hand  was  the  reforming   feveral  Abufes  very  detrimental 
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Siege  of  Thouloufe,  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry,  and  the     to  the  State,  but  advantagious  to  the  Clergy,  and  confe- 

quently  very  difficult  to  be  remedied,  unlefs  the  Bifhops 
themfelves  lent  their  affiftance.  There  was  need  there- 
fore of  great  Addrefs,  and  of  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  fo  nice  an  affair.  To  that 
end,  it  was  neceffary  to  fill  the  See  with  a  Perfon  on 
wliom  he  could  depend,  and  none  feemed  fo  proper 
as  Becket,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  Favours.  The 
Archbifhop's  returning  the  Great  Seal,  made  the  King 
imagine  he  was  miftaken  in  his  conjectures.  Perhaps  his 
vexation  at  this  Proceeding  caufed  him  not  to  humour 
the  pride  of  this  Prelate,  to  whom  he  could  not  forbear, 
at  his  arrival  in  England,  to  fhow  fome  Coldnefs.  In 
all  likelihood,  Becket  had  been  acquainted  with  the  King's 
Defigns  whilft  Chancellor,  and  was  then  difpofed  to  ap- 
prove them  ;  but,  after  his  promotion  to  the  Archbifhop- 
rick,  had  taken  a  contrary  refolution.  Notwithftanding  Becket  re- 
his  Obligations  to  the  King,  he  was  determined  to  crofs/"'"" ""a*" 
Henry  thought  he  might  "congratulate  himfelf  upon  his  him  in  the  execution  of  his  Projects.  He  flattered  him- ^y^/ 
happinefs,  when  on  a  fudden  the  pride  and  obftinacy  of  felf  with  gaining  immortal  glory  in  a  vigorous  defence 
one  of  his  Subjects  raifed  a  ftorm,  the  allaying  of  which  of  the  Caufe  of  the  Clergy,  which  was  affectedly  called 
colt  him  a  thoufand  vexations,     with  the  lofs  of  his  Ho-     the  Caufe  of  God. 

nour:  I  mean  Thomas  Becket.  He  was  fon  of  a  Citizen  One  of  the  greateft  Grievances  to  be  redreffed,  was  the /in  Abufi 
of  London  (3)  by  a  Syrian  Woman  (4),  and  fpent  his  remifsnefs  in  punifhing  Priefts  convicted  of  any  Crime. '*'  K'"g 
youth  in  the  itudy  of  the  Law.  He  grew  fo  famous  at  The  Clergy  having  by  degrees  acquired  an  abfolute  Power^"£°|^  " 
the  Bar,  that  he  was  taken  from  thence,  and  made  Arch-     over  all  that  belonged  to  their  Body,  when  a  Clergyman  Brompt. 

was  accufed,    the  matter  was  tried    in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hov&l. 
Court,    from  whence  lay  no  appeal;    but  the  Trials  were 
formed  with  fuch  indulgence  to  thofe  the  Court  could  not 
but  condemn,  that  the  molt  enormous  Crimes  were  punifh'd 
only  with  Degradation,    and  others  with  a  fhort  Sufpen- 
fion,    or  eafy  Confinement.     The  Laity  could  not,  with- 
out extreme  concern,    fee  themfelves  fubject  to  the  utmoft 
eminent  Office,  Becket  behaved  to  all  the  World  with  fo     rigour  of    the  Laws  for  Offences,    which  rendered  Cler- 
much  pride  and  haughtinefe,    as  rendered  him  extremely     gymen  liable   only  to  fome  very  flight  Corrections,    and 
troublefome  to  his  Equals,  and   infupportable  to  his  Infe-     loudly  complained  of  it.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Clergy,  Brompt. 
riors.     Above  all  things,    he  was  a  lover   of  Pageantry     fure  of  impunity,    daily  committed  upon  the  Laity  Out- 
and  Show  (7).   He  is  faid  in  the  War  of  Tholoufe,  where  he     rages  which  they  durft  not  repel,  for  fear  of  incurring  a  Pu- 

nifhment.  This  Abufe,  which  was  already  carried  too  far, 
increafed  every  day.  It  was  proved  in  the  prefence  of  the 
King,  that  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  Crown,  above  a  hun- 
dred Murders  were  committed  in  the  Kingdom  by  theEc- 
clefiafticks,  of  whom  not  one  was  punifh'd  fo  much  as  with 


war  with  France,  palled  between  the  Years  1159  and 
1 163.  I  have  fufpended  my  judgment  upon  the  particular 
Dates  of  each,  by  reafon  of  the  diverfity  among  Hifto- 
rians  on  that  head.  Upon  this  account  perhaps  it  is,  that 
a  famous  Modern  has  comprifed  all  thefe  particulars  with- 
in the  compafs  of  eight  or  nine  Lines, 

After  fettling  the  Affairs  which  detained  him  in  France 

four  years,    Henry  returned  into  England  in   11 63.     His 

'■■'"»•■  prefent  condition  gave  him  room  to   hope  nothing  could 

•  '  '>'  difturb  his  Happinefs.  He  had  jult  made  a  Peace  with 
France,  which  probably  would  be  lafting.  The  Weljh  re- 
mained quiet  in  their  own  Country.  The  King  of  Scot- 
land had  given  a  fenfible  proof  of  his  defire  to  live  in 
Peace,  by  reftoring  all  the  Places  that  might  have  occa- 
fioned a  War.  On  the  other  hand,  England  was  in  a  pro- 
found tranquillity,  the  Normans  and  Englijh  being  equally 

dilhrbtd  by  fatisfied  with  their  Sovereign.  In  this  fo  quiet  a  fituation 
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deacon  of  Canterbury  (5).  In  the  beginning  of  this  reign 
he  had  certain  Affairs  to  manage  at  Court,  which  gave 
him  opportunity  of  making  himfelf  known  to  the  King, 
and  gaining  his  efteem  and  good-will.  Henry  conceiv- 
incr  a  gteat  opinion  of  his  merit,  quickly  gave  him  a  fen- 
iible  mark  of  his  Efteem,  by  conferring  on  him  the  dig- 
.,,,,,   nity  of  Hiah-Chancellor   (6).     In  the  difcharge  of  this 
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attended  the  King,  to  maintain  at  his  own  expence  feven 
hundred  Knights,  and  twelve  hundred  Foot.  But  if  he 
W3s  haughty  to  all  others,  he  was  not  fo  with  regard  to 
the  King.  Upon  all  occafions  he  fhewed  himfelf  fo  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  Will,  that  the  King  confidered  him 

as  one  always  ready  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  his  fervice.  Degradation,  which  was  the  ufual  penalty  enjoined  in  the 
Whilft  he  was  thus  prepoffeffed  in  his  favour,  he  received  like  cafes,  by  the  Canons.  What  was  ftill  more  aftonifh- 
the  news,  in  Normandy,  of  the  death  of  Theobald  Arch-  ing,  the  Bifhops  gloried  in  this  their  indulgence:  They 
bifhop  of  Canterbury.    This  appearing  to  him  a  favourable     were  of  opinion  they  could  not  give  furer  marks  of  their 


juncture  to  execute  certain  premeditated  defigns,  he  re- 
folded to  procure  the  Archbiftioprick  for  Becket,  as  a  Per- 
fon who  might  be  very  ferviceable  to  him.  How  little 
Inclination  foever  the  Monks  of  St.   Augujliris  had  for 


Zeal  for  Religion  and  the  Service  of  God,  than  by  main- 
taining, to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  thefe  pretended  Im- 
munities of  the  Clergy,  and  confequently  all  the  Abufes 
that  fprung  from  thence. 


( 0  The  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  inftituted  by  Gtlafms  in  1119,  had  the  Name  from  dwelling  in  a  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jcrufjlcm,  afligncd  them 

bs/s%ingBl>ld™<»-  They  were  but  nim  atfirft,  and  their  Bufinefs  was  to  lead  in  their  Armour,  Chriftian  Strangers  and  Pilgrims  through  the  HtlyLand.  Th-y 

fed  fo  at  length  that  they  had  great  Eftatcs  in  all  Parts  of  Cbri/lendcm  ;  and  glowing  too  potent  they  were  lupprefled  by  Clement  V,    13CO,  and  by  the 

Council  of  Vienna  1312.    The .Mafia- of  the  Temp /there  in  England,  was  fummoned  to  Parliament;  from  w  hum  the  Mimller  ot  the  Tmple-Cbxrcb  ha;  hia 

,,\   Br0f)jptoh  fays,  that  it  was  not  till  fome  Years  after, Aliquot  anni;  et.ipfs,  p.  1050. 

1%)  Gilbert  Becket.     He  lived  where  St.  71  1/ Hands.     Bnw.pt.  p.  io;a,   105+. 

(4)  1  er  Name   was  Matildis,  laid  to  be  Daughter  of  a  Saracen,  who  had  taken  Gilbert  Sheriff  of  London,  Beckct's  Father,  Prifoner,  wh:n  he  went  ia 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy-Land.    Brompt.  p.  105a.  esc. 

(5)  The  firft  Preferment  he.had  w,»9  the  Living  of  Bradfuld,  to  which  he  wasprcfented  by  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.     M.  Weftm.  p.  247. 

(6)  Upon  the  Recommendation  of  Theobald,  Archbiih ..pof  Canterbury.     Gervas.  p.  1377.     Brompt.   p.  1057.      HtHltd.  p.  491. 

(7)  He  had  Silver  Bits  in  his  Horfes  Bridles,  and  exceeded  any  Eail  in  his  Expences.     Brompt.  p.    io^S 


(8)  Aferthe  Sec  had  been  vacant  one  Year,  one  Month,  and  fourteen  Days. 
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1 163.  Things  ftanding  thus,    it  happened,    a  little  after  the 

•?'>/'        King's  retuns,    that  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocefe  of  Sa- 
tbc"->°i"arrcl  rum    (')    committed     a    murder.        The    matter    being 
between  the    brought  to  the  Archbifhop's  Court,    it  was  decreed,    the 
jGngend      Murtherer,    as  a  punifhment  for  his  Crime,  fhould  be  de- 
Brompt.       prived  of  his  Benefice,   and  confined  to  a  Monaftery  (2). 
The  King  being  informed  of  this  fentence,    very  warmly 
expostulated   with  the  Archbifliop  (3),    for  punifhing  fo 
Hightly  a  Crime  which  was  Death  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Land.     Becket  received  this  expoftulation  as  if  it  had  been 
entirely  groundlefs,    and  boldly  afferted  the  immunities  of 
the  Church,    and  Privileges  of  the  Clergy.     He  affirmed 
an  Ecclefiaftick  ought  not    to  be  put  to  death  for  any 
the  King      Crime  whatever.     Henry  replied,  that  being  appointed   by 
YbTciw'  God  t0  adm'inifter  Juftice  to  all  his  Subjeds,   without  dif- 
,'ricdmtbc    tinction,    he  did  not  undcrftand   why  thefe  intended  Im- 
Kniil  Courts,  munities  fhould  fcreen  Malefactors  of  what  Order  foever, 
v'paris.      ^rom  tne  Pun'fhments  tney  deferved  :  That  it  was  impro- 
bable God  fhould  take  pleafure  in  authorizing  Offences  in 
his  Minifters,    who  rather  ought  to  be  punifhed  more  fc- 
verely  than  Laymen.     Then,    he  declared,    that  fince  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Court  was  fo  favourable  to  Clergymen,  his  in- 
tent was,    that  heinous  Offences,    fuel)  as  Murder,  Rob- 
Beckct         bery,  and  the  like,    fhould    be  tried  in  his  Courts.     Becket 
effofa  it.      made  anfwer,  he  would  never  allow  that  the  Clergy  fhould 
be  tried  any  where  but  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts,    where 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  punifh  them  according  to  the  Ca- 
Hoved.        nons.     That  if  they  were  condemned  to  be  degraded,  and 
afterwards  committed  other  Crimes,     the  King's  Judges 
might  punifh  them  as  they  thought  fit ;  but  it  was  unjuft 
dmthtr        to  punifh  them  twice  for  the  fame  Offence.     This  Difpute 
M™'/      being  carried  on  with  great  warmth,    the  King  and   the 
teju     ""'      Archbifhop  parted  extremely  diffatisfied  with  one  another. 
Nay,  Becket  had  fo  little  regard  for  the  King,  that,  with- 
out confidering  the  Paffion  he  had  put  him  into,  he  took 
this  occafion  to  upbraid   him  for  unjuftly  depriving  him  of 
Cervafe.       the  cuftody  of  the  Caftle  of  Rochejler,    and   thereby  noto- 
rioufly  violating  the  Privileges  of  the  See  of  Canterbu- 
ry (\).     To  thefe  occafions  of  Complaint,  which  he  then 
gave  the  King,  he  quickly  added  two  others.     He  fummo- 
ned  the  Earl  of  Clare  to  do  him  Homage  for  the  Caftle  of 
Tunbridgc,    which  he  pretended  was  a  Fief  of  the  Arch- 
bifhopnek,  without  vouchfafing  to  acquaint  the  King  with 
his  pretenfions.     The  Earl  anfwered,    he  held  his  Caftle 
of  the  King  by  Knight's  Service,    which  had  no  relation 
to  the  Archbifhoprick  (;).     If  we  may  judge  by  Bccket's 
temper,    his  Claim   to    the  Caftle   mull   have    been  very 
doubtful,    fince   he  let  the  affair  drop  without   pufhing  it 
R.  Diceto.    any  farther.     This  attempt   failing,;    he  took  occalion  to 
extend  his  Jurifdiction,  by  collating  one  Lawrence  a  Prieft 
to  the  Rectory  of  Ainesford,  without  regarding  the  Patron's 
right  of  Prefentation.     But  the  Patron,     who  was  a  Ba- 
ron of  the  Realm,  being  unwilling  to  lofe  his  right,  hin- 
dered Lawrence  from   taking    pofleffion  of    the  Benefice. 
The  Archbifhop  looking  upon  this  as  an  heinous  offence, 
excommunicated  the  Patron,    who  applied  to  the  King. 
As  matters  then  flood  with  Henry,  he  was  extremely  pro- 
voked at  the  little  regard  fhown  him  by  the  Archbifhop. 
For,  fince  William  the  Conqueror,  it  had  been  the  Prero- 
gative Royal,  that  no  Tenant  in  Capite  fhould  be  excom- 
municated without  the  King's  knowledge.     But  this  was 
the  very  thing  Becket  defigned  to  difpute.     And  perhaps  he 
had  made  this  Step  purely  to  have  occafion  to  move  the 
Queftion. 
Henry  fits         Henry  was  extremely  mortified   to   find  himfelf  fo   far 
ahut  re-      frorn  the  execution  of   his  Project.     He  was  incenfed  to 
rJilfr  'of  the tne  laft  degree  againft  Becket,    who  feemed    to  make  it 
Clergy  with-  his    bufiiiefs   to  crofs  him   upon   all    occafions,    and   dif- 
pute even  his  very  Prerogatives.     And  therefore  he  refol- 
ved    to   take   new   meafures  to   accomplifh    his    defign. 
He  was  fenfible,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  any  com- 
pliance from  the  Clergy,    as  long  as  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  fo  plainly  oppofed  him.     However,  not  to  be 
too  hafty,  he  was  willing  firft  to  try  gentle  methods.     He 
caufed  the  Archbifhop  to  be  put  in  mind  of  the  many  Fa- 


in due 

Bounds. 


vours  received  from  his  Sovereign,    and  the  mifchiefs  his    11G3. 
Obftinacy   was  probably  going  to   bring   on   the  Church 
and  Kingdom.     But  thele  Remonftrances    proving    inef- 
fectual, lie  found  himfelf  obliged    to  contrive   means  to 
execute,    in  fpite  of  the  Archbilhop,    what  he  had   refol- 
ved   to   accomplifh   with   his    help.     So    far   was   Bccket's 
Oppofition  from  caufing  him   to  alter  his   mind,    that  it 
made    him  the   more  eager  to   reduce  the  Power  of   the 
Clergy  within  its  juft  bounds.     To  that  purpofe,  he  affem-  '/ 
bled  the  principal  Lords  of  the  Kingdom,  as  well  Spintu.il 
as  Temporal,  to  confider  of  methods  to  redrefs  the  Grie-  pldm  <f 
vances  introduced  into  the  State.     When   they  were  met,  H  '  ■  ' 
he  complained  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Archbilhop    of 
Canterbury,  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  fenfiblc,  that 
if  care  was   not  taken   to  curb  that  haughty  and  enter- 
prifing  Prelate,    he  would  at  length  ufurp  all  the  Preroga- 
tives  of  the  Crown,    under   vain    pretences  of   Religion. 
He  added,  that  the  Steps  already  taken  by  the  Archbilhop, 
were  plain  indications  of  his  Defigns,    which  c<  uld  not  be 
too  fpecdily  prevented.     The  majority  of   the  Temporal 
Lords,  among  whom  were  few  but  what  were  offended  at 
Bccket's  haujhtinefs,    rejoiced  at  this  Occafion  to  humble 
him.     Befid.es,    they  delired  nothing  more,    than  to  have 
it   in   their  power  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Clergy,    who 
miffed   no  opportunity   to   foar  above  the  reft  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  King  perceiving  them  thus  difpofed,  moved  a  Re-  /;  /      ' 
gulation,  which  he  affured  them  was  abfilutely  neceflary  for  ,,'"''      \ 
the   prelervation  of  good  Order  and  Tranquillity  in   the  into  a  Law. 
Kingdom.      This  Regulation    conlifted  of  five   Articles, M  p-lrs- 
called   by  the  King  the  Cuftoms  of  Henry  I.   his  Grandla-  ij  "  " 
ther  (6),    becaufe  they  were  oblerved  in  the  Reign  of  that 
Prince.     The  I.    was,    that  none   fhould    appeal  to  Rome 
without   the   King's    leave.     II.    That  no  Archbifhop  or 
Bifhop   fhould  go   to  Rome,    upon  the  Pope's  fummons, 
without  the   King's  licenfe.     III.     That   no  Tenant   in 
chief,  or  any  other  of  the  King's  Officers,  fhould  be  excom- 
municated, or  his  Lands  put  under  an  interdict,  without  the 
King's  Confent.     IV.  That  all  Clergymen  charged   with 
capital   Crimes    fhould    be    tried    in    the    King's    Courts. 
V.   That  the  Laity,    whether  the  King  or  others,    fhould 
hold  Pleas  of  Churches  and  Tithes  and  the  like  (7).    Thefe  Th: 
Articles  were  approved  of  without  any  difficulty  by  the  '.'-' 
Temporal  Lords;    but  the  Bifhops  and  Abbots  refufed   to  rente,  item 
fubferibe  them,  unlefs  this  Claufe,  which  rendered  them  of 
no  effect,    was  added,  Saving  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  ^,['r^r 
the  Clergy  and  Church  (S).     The  King  provoked   at  their  than. 
retufal,     fuddcnly  quitted    the  AfTembly,     and    went    to 
IVoodJhck,    after  having  however  given  the  chief  among 
the  Clergy  to  underftand,    he  would   take  effectual  mea- 
fures to  fet  bounds  to  their  Pride  (9).       The  Prelates  were  They  frbmit. 
fo  terrified  at  this  Threat,  that  before  they  broke  up,  they  Gsn  ''■'■ 
refolved  to  fend  Deputies  to  the  King  to  beg   his  Pardonj 
and  affure  him  they  were  ready  to  comply  with  his  will. 
Becket  long  oppofed  this  refolution,    but  at  laft  prefled  by 
his  Brethren,    yielded  to  their  Importunity,  and  confented 
the  Articles  fhould  be  admitted  without  the  Saving  Claufe. 
All   his  Party  following    his  example,    a  Deputation  was 
made  (10),    with  which  the  King  feemed  highly  fatisfied, 
and  the  more,    becaufe  it  was  done  with  unanimous  con- 
fent.    Neverthelefs,  fearing  Becket  might  fly  from  what  he  Doato. 
had  done,  on  pretence  this  Convention  was  not  fufficiently  Fit*,  step. 
authorized  to  enact  Laws  of  this  kind,   he  refolved  to  have  \j';"  K 
them    ratified  by  an  AfTembly-General,    or  Parliament.  M  chvren- 
To  this  end  he  called  a  Parliament  at  Clarendon  (1 1),  and  don. 
propounded  the  fame  Articles  that  were  fubferibed   by  the  2"^' 
former  AfTembly.     All  the  Lay-Lords  ratifying  them,  the  1 
Prelates  durft  not  openly  oppofe  it.     But  when  they  came  M-  Weft, 
to  fign,  Becket  and  his  Party  fcrupled  it  (12);   and  it  was 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed   upon  to 
comply  (13)  at  the  inftances  of  the  other  Bifhops  (14). 

How    unwillingly  foever  the  Archbifhop  fubferibed   the  j-Br  p.p, 
Articles  ( 1  5),    the  King  was  highly  pleafed  with  it.     He  r- 
did  not  queftion  in  the  leaft  but  the  Pope  would  confent  ',' 
to  Laws  deemed  neceffary  by  the  Bifhops  themfelves.     In 
this  belief,  he  refolved  to  have  them  confirmed  by  a  Bull, 


Hoved. 


(1)  Philip  de  Bne,  Canon  of  Bedford.  M.  Paris,  p.  101.  (2)  He  was  ba.nifhed,  fays  M.  Paris,  ibid. 

(3)  Who  was  convened  at  Wtfimnfter  for  that  purpofe,  with  the  reft  of  the  Bifhops.     Cervas.  p.  13S4. 

(4)  He  alfo  dem.inded  Saltwcod  and  Hetbe,  as  belonging  to  his  See  ;  and  the  Lands  of  William  de  Rofs.  Cervas    p.    1 384. 

(5)  Thefe  laft  Wurds  arc  erroncoully  added  by  Rapin.  For  mod  certainly  the  Archbilhop  had  many  Knight's-Fees,  and  confequently  they  were  held  by 
Knight's  Service-     The  Earl  only  alledged  he  held  the  Caftle  of  the  King,  and  not  of  the  Archbilhop. 

(6)  M.  Paris  calls  them  a  Renewal  of  lbme  Part  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Liberties  of  King  Henry's  Predeceffors  ;  namely,  of  his  Grandfather  Henry  I.  and 
Others.    M.  Paris,  p.    100. 

(7)  Thefe  Articles  are  obfeurely  tranflated  by  Rafin  out  of  Ecbard,  and  therefore  are  not  rendered  here  literally.  Both  Ectard  and  Rapirt  are  miftaken, 
in  faying  they  were  the  lame  with  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

(8)  Salvo  ordine  fuo, &  bona  fide.     Cervas    p.  1385      Salvo  in  omnibus  ordine  fuo,  &  honore  Dei,  &  Sanflx  Ecckfiae.     ffnM.  p    492. 

(9)  Pope  Alexander,  and  the  College  of  Cardinals,  fent  a  Legate,  to  order  Becket  to  make  Peace  with  the  King,  and  to  promife  him  to  obferve  his  Laws 
Without  any  exception.     Hwcden    p.  493. 

(10)  Becket  himfelf  waited  upon  the  King  at  Woodjlock.     Hcrveden.   ibid.  (1 1)  January  25.      R.  Duets,  p.  536. 

(12)  He  fwore  he  would  never  fign,  nor  put  his  Seal  to  them-     He  had  before  accepted  them.     Hoved.  p.  793. 

( 1 3)  The  Perfons  that  prevailed  upon  him,  were :  The  Bilhops  of  Salisbury  and  Norwich;  Robert  Earl  of  Leicefter  ;  Reginald  Errl  of  Corneal ;  and  two 
Templars,  Richard  de  Hafttnirs,  and  'Tcjies  de  St.   Omer.     Hceved.  493. 

(14)  The  Laws  made  in  this  Allembly  are  called  the  Conjlitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  are  well  worth  perufing,  becaufe  they  contain  the  chief  Prerogatives 
and  Privilegesxan  were  claimed  as  well  by  the  King  as  the  Clergy.  They  are  divided  into  fixteen  Articles,  of  which  ten  were  voided  by  the  Pope.  The 
Reader  may  rind  them  in  Gervaje'i  Chronicle,  and  in  Matthew  Paris,  from  whence  they  are  tranftated  into  Er.glrp  by  Tyrrel,  Vol.  IJ.  B.  5.  and  ur  CtJJlo 
Eccl.  Hilt.  p.  351. 

(«$)  He  did  not  fubferibe  then),  but  only  promifed  to  do  it;  or  at  moftafiVntsd  to  them.    Set  Cervas,  p,  1386,  138S.    Hntd.  p.  493,  eSV. 

in 
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Becket  re- 
pents of  bis 
Jigning. 
Gervas. 
Hoved. 
M.  Paris. 


Hoved. 


in  order  to  take  from  the  Prelates  all  pretence  of  recant- 
ing ;  but  upon  feeing  the  Articles,  the  Pope  not  only  re- 
fund to  give  them  the  fanction  of  his  Authority,  but  even 
condemned  them  as  very  prejudicial  to  the  Church,  and 
deftructive  of  her  Privileges.  Shortly  after,  Becket  openly 
declared,  he  repented  of  figning  the  Conftitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon, and  thought  himfelf  guilty  of  fo  enormous  a  Crime, 
that  he  could  hope  for  Pardon  only  from  the  Pope's  mer- 
cy. Accordingly  he  fufpended  himfelf  (1),  as  unworthy 
to  perform  the  Archiepifcopal  Functions,  till  the  Pope  (2) 
fhould  be  pleafed  to  abfolve  him.  The  Pope's  Abfolution 
being  readily  obtained,  he  relumed  his  Functions,  upon 
the  Pope's  Affurances  he  fhould  be  fupported.  Mean 
while,  Alexander,  who  was  ftill  in  France,  willing  to  make 
Henry  believe  he  intended  to  keep  fair  with  him,  fent  the 
Archbifhop  of  Roan  with  propofals  of  Accommodation ; 


This  Refufal  furnifhed  the  King  with  a  frelh  pretence    1163. 
to  accufe  him  ;    firft,  for  flying  from  Juftice  on  frivolous  He  "  '*><"■£■ 
Excufes  ;  fecondly,  for  difobedience  to  the  King.     Upon  'r  ™"J"W° 

.     r    /-.i  i-   .     l  11  ,        .        mi-  *       .fre/h  Crimes. 

thele  Charges,  to  which  he  would  not  plead,  all  his  move-  Hn  Go,ds 
able    Goods  were    confiscated.     How  fevere    foever  this ""  a"J'f- 
Sentence   might  be,  the  King  was  not   fatisfied.     As  he  £^r '  j 
obferved  the    accufation  was    fo   formed  as  not  to   reach  -with  perjury 
Becket\  Perfon,  he  ordered  him  to  be   accufed  of  Perjury  cnd  Tnajtm. 
and  Treafon,  for  violating  the  oath  taken  to  his  Sove-    er,1$' 
reign  ,    and   refufing  to  pay  the  obedience  due   to  him. 
The  Archbifhop  was  then  thoroughly  fatisfied,  the  King 
was    bent  upon  his   ruin :    But  this  belief,  inftead  of  in- 
ducing him  to  fubmit,  ferved  only  to  confirm  him  in  his 
obftinacy.     Perhaps  his  proud  and  wilful  Spirit  would  not 
fufter  him  to  bend  ;  or  rather,  he   was  refolved  to   render 
himfelf  famous,    by  a  Firmnefs,  which,  in   his  opinion, 


but  as    he   had    nothing   pofitive  to  offer,  and  the  King     ought  to  rank  him  among  the  moft  renowned  Confeffors 


The  King 
f)  fcutes 
Eccket. 


Gervas. 
R.  Dot". 

U    t 

M.  Paris. 


Efck^t  re- 
ft   "  Pl"i- 


D'rtto. 
Hoved. 


would  not  hearken  to  any  propofals,  unlefs  the  Pope  would 
confirm  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  there  was  no  pof- 
fibility  of  an  Agreement. 

When  the  King  found  the  Archbifhop,  proud  of  the 
Pope's  protection,  daily  grew  more  obftmate,  he  fought 
means  to  humble  him.  To  this  end,  he  involved  him  in 
Troubles,  which  indeed  gave  him  great  vexation,  but 
were  incapable  of  caufing  him  to  defift  from  his  preten- 
fions  (3).  Among  feveral  Actions  that  were  entered  a- 
gainft  him,  there'were  two  of  moment.  The  firft  re- 
lated to  a  certain  Manor  which  he  was  pofiefled  of,  and 
which  [John  the  King's  Marfhal]  pretended  was  unjuftly 
detained  from  him.  The  Archbifhop  ftanding  a  tryal, 
was  caft  and  condemned  in  a  Fine  of  five  hundred  Pounds. 
This  Sentence  convinced  him,  that  a  refolution  was  taken 
to  plague  him  all  manner  of  ways,  and  that  he  fhould 
lofe  all  the  Suits  commenced  againft  him.  In  this  belief 
he  refolved  not  to  plead,  chufing  rather  to  be  condemned 
for  Non-appearance,  than  by  a  peremptory  Decree.  The 
King  feemed  hitherto  not  to  intend  to  make  him  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  his  refentment ;  but  foon  after  it  ap- 
peared his  defign  was  to  crufh  him.  To  this  purpofe 
he  ordered  him  to  be  accufed  (4)  of  two  capital  crimes : 
The  firft  was,  for  converting  to  his  own  ufe  the  Revenues 
of  the  Archbiflioprick  of  York,  of  which  he  had  the  cu- 
ftody  whilit    he  was  Chancellor (5).     In   the  fecond,  he 


n  the  Church.     When  it  was  found,  there  was  no  poffi-  Tie  Court 
bility  of  conquering  him,  the  Court  declared  him  guilty  tf:""J"m 
of  Perjury  ;  and  the  Bifhops  in  particular  fent  him  word,  Gervas. 
they  confidered   him  not  as  their  Primate,  neither  would 
they   hold  communion    with  him  any  longer.     All  this 
not  moving  him  in  the  leaft,  he  looked  upon  the  Sentence 
parted  upon  him  as  void,  and  continued  his  Functions,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  King's  difpleafure. 

The  Court  of  Peers  feem  to  have  avoided  giving  fen- 
tence  on  the  charge  of  Treafon,  which  would  have  been 
Death,  on  purpofe  to  leave  him  room  to  come  off  by  fub- 
mitting  to  the  Kins.     But  finding  he  was  ftill   the  fame,  Gems. 

■  XX 

the  Court  met  once  more  to  think  of  means  to  fubdue  his  Ho™" 
perverfenefs.     As   foon  as   he  was  informed,  the  Barons 
were  artembled  in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  he  went  to 
Church,  and   ordered  thefe  Words  of  the  fecond  Pjiilm 
to  be  fung  ;   The  Rulers   take  Counfel  together  againji  the 
Lord,    and  againji  his  Anointed  (10).     Then  taking  his  ">i<). 
Crofs  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the  Room  where  the  King 
and  the  Lords   were  ,  without    being  fent  to,  or  asking 
leave,  tho',  fince  the  Sentence  palled  upon  him,  he  had  no 
right   to  be  there.     The  Archbifhop  of  York  feeing  him  Hoved. 
enter  in  that  pofture,  feverely  reprimanded  him  (11).     He  p"  *9** 
told   him,  that  coming  into   the  Royal  Prefence  in  that 
manner  was  bidding  defiance  to  the  King  ;  and  bid  him 
confider,    his  Sovereign's  weapon  was  (harper  than   hi; 


is. 

was   charged   with    imbezzeling  thirty    thoufand  Pounds  Becket  replied,  //  was  true,  the  King's  TVeapon  could  kill  the 

Sterling  of  the  King's  money.     Inftead  of  clearing  him-  Body,  but  his  dejiroyed  the  Soul  and  fent  it  to  Hell.     This  ffr  "  nw- 

felf  from  thefe  Accufations,  he  anfwered,  That  when  he  Anfwer,  which  feemed  to  threaten  the  King  with  Excom-  f""'ij° 

was  made  Archbifhop,  Prince  Henry,  the  King's  Son,  and  munication,  fo  provoked   that  Monarch,  that  he  ordered  mm.     , 

the  Jufticiary  (6)  had  acquitted  him  of  all  accounts.     Ad-  the  Lords  to  pals  Sentence  immediately  on  the  new  Crime  Gervas. 

ding,  that  fuppofing  he   had  not   been  acquitted,  he  was  Becket  had  juft  incurred.     The  Court,  after  a  long  de- 

not  bound  to  anfwer  before  Laymen,  fince  he  was  invert-  bate,  declared,  he  deferved  to  be  committed  to  Prifon  and 

r.     n    -r.       .     r.     n.       l     T^.  ■         ".__    •        .  1.  _     T,r  1 I :i\ 1     J'     -      ._     T    r  '      r    I.-  .1  xr  •  f 


ed  with  the  firft  Ecclefiaftical  Dignity  in  the  Kingdom 
The  former  part  of  his  Anfwer  was  certainly  to  his  dif- 
advantage,  fince  the  Prince,  from  whom  he  had  his  Ac- 
quittance, was  but  feven  or  eight  Years  old,  though  he 
had  the  Title  of  Guardian  of  the  Realm,  in  the  abfence  of 
the  King  his  Father.  Befides,  one  would  think,  a  Perfon 
of  his  character  fhould  have  been  always  ready  to  render 
an  account  of  his  Adminirtration,  with  regard  both  to  the 
Profits  of  the  vacant  Benefices,  and  the  King's  Treafure  ; 
though  from  an  Excefs  of  Complaifance  thole  that  go- 
verned had  difpenfed  with  it.  As  for  the  latter  part  of 
his  Anfwer,  he  himfelf  had  cut  off  that  plea,  by  figning 
the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon.  But  to  this  he  replied, 
That  the  Pope  having  condemned  thefe  Conftitutions,  his 
Sentence  was  of  more  force  than  all  the  Laws  of  the 
Land.  How  proper  foever  this  reply  might  be  to  gain 
the  Pope's  Favour,  it  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  him  in   the 


punifhed  according  to  Law,  for  infulting  the  King,  and 
coming  into  the  Affcmbly  in  fuch  manner  as  might  raife  a 
Sedition  among  the  People.    This  being  refolved,  the  Earls  Hoved. 
of  Chcjler  and  Cornwall  were  fent  to  fummon  him  to  ap- 
pear and   hear  his  Sentence ;  but  he  refufed  to  come,  de- 
claring the  Peers  had  no  Authority  to  judge  him,  and  that 
he  appealed  to  the  Pope.     The  two  Earls  reprefenting  to  M.  Paris, 
him,  that  by  refufing  to  fubmit  to  the  Laws  of  the  Realm, 
he  incurred  the  Guilt  of  Treafon  ;  he  replied,  That  were  Gervas. 
it  not  for  the  reftraints  of  his  Character,  he  would  vindi- 
cate himfelf  in  fingle  Combat  againft  thofe   that  fhould 
charge  him  with  that  Crime,  and  make  them   repent  of 
their  Calumny.     However,    he  did  not   think  proper  to  Cos  into 
wait  the  iffue(i2),  but  privately  departed  that  very  night  ^Ia.nder5  '" 
in  difguife,  in  order  to  retire  into  Plunders,  going  by  the  Gen-'asT 
Name  of  Dereman  (13). 


ame  ot  uercman  (13,/.  Hoved. 

The  King  of  France  gladly  heard  that  the  Quarrel  be-    ' '  64. 
King's  Court,  where  Judgment  was  to  be  given  purfuant     tween  Henry  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  not  V"  K'"£°f 
to  the  fame  Conftitutions  parted   into  a  Law.     He  was     like  to  be  adjufted.     He  was  in  hopes,  Becket,  being  fup-  teSs  km. 

ported,  would  imbroil  his  Sovereign  in  troubles,  of  which  Diceta 


He  refifes 
to  go  to  the 
King. 


therefore  deemed  not  only  as  contumacious,  but  moreover 
as  a  Rebel  againft  the  authority  of  the  Laws.  All  poffible 
endeavours  were  ufed,  to  perfuade  him  to  own  the  Jurif- 
diction  of  the  Court,  but  there  was  no  obtaining  that  of 
him.  He  even  refufed  to  wait  on  the  King  (7),  who  fent 
for  him  (8)  to  try,  whether,  by  difcourfing  with  him  in, 
Perfon,  he  could  bring  him  to  fome  Temper  (9). 


France  might  make  an  advantage ;  and  therefore,  fent  SerT?* 
him  an  offer  of  his  Protection,  and  a  refuge  in  his  Do- 
minions. Henry  being  informed  of  Lewis's  proceedings, 
fent  Ambaffadors  ( 1 4)  to  reprefent  to  him,  that  it  was  very 
unbecoming  a  Sovereign  to  fhelter  Perfons  guilty  of  High- 
Treafon.      Lewis  made    anfwer,  He  could  not  difpenfe 


(1)  For  forty  Days.     As  foon  as  the  Article?  were  read,  he  retired  from  Court,  and  went  to  IVincbejler.     Gervas,  p.  1388. 

(2)  Who  was  then  at  Sens  in  Frar.,r.     Ibid. 

(3J  He  demanded  the  King's  leave  to  go  to  Pope  Alexander,  but  was  refufed  :  Whereupon  he  embarked  at  Rumncy,  in  order  to  depart  out  of  the  King- 
dom j  but  the  Sailors  drettding  the  King's  Indignation,  pretended  there  was  nu  Wind,  and  brought  him  back.  Hoved.  p.  494..  Gervas,  p.  J389.  M.  Paris, 
p.  102. 

(4)   In  a  great  Council  at  Northampton,  OEiober  I  3.      M.  Paris,  p.  102.     Hoved.  p.  494.      R.  Diceto.  p.   537. 

(t)  He  was  alfo  called  to  an  Accuunt  for  the  Caftles  of  Eye  and  Bcrkbamjiead,  with  the  Revenues  belonging  to  them,  which  he  had  enjoyed  for  feveral 
vears.  p.  192. 

(6)  hicbard  de  Lucy. 

(7)  He  tally  was   or  prefnded  to  be  ill  of  the  Cholick.     Gervas,  p.  I391.     Hoved.  p.  494. 
By  Robert  Earl  of  Leicejler,  and  Reg  maid   Earl  of  Corn-.val.     ]b:J. 

(9)  HiS  F<:-nd<   t  <ld  him.   tint   if  he  came  to  Court,  he  friould  either  be  imprifnn'd  or  murder'd.      Hoved.  p.  494. 

(10)  Hovedcn  fays,   he  celebrated  the  Mafs  of  St.  Stephen,  whole  Office  is,  Princes  fat  together,  and  /pake  againji  me.   p.  494. 

(11)  As  did  alfn  Gilbert  Biflicp  of  Umdrni.      Hoved.  ib.d. 

(12)  Bat  immediately  took  his  Korfe,  and  rid  away,  the  People  crying  out  after  him.  Stay,  Traitor,  and  hear  thy  Sentence.     Hoved.  p.  495. 

(13,  H    went  rirft  to  Lincoln,  attended  thi  *  Perfons;  from   whence  he  travelled,  through  by-ways,  andjin  dilcuife,  till  he  cam,'  to  Sandui.h, 

■where  he  embarked,  and  went  over  to  Flanders.     Hoved.  ibid.     Gervas,  p.  1393.     R.  Diceto,  p.  537.     This  Year  was   bcrn  EltaiKr  the  King's  Daughter. 
Brompl.   p.  1038. 

(14)  Gilbert  FJiut  BUhop  of  London,  and  William  Earl  of  Arundel,     Hived,  p.  495. 
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1164.      with  affording  a  Sanctuary  in   his  Kingdom  to   the  unfor- 
tunate :    that  Becket   was  of  that  number,  and  he  could 
not  but  confider  him  as  fuch,  till  condemned  by  the  Pope. 
It  was  thus    that   Jealoufy  and  political  Intereft   induced 
that   Prince  to  urge  the  Pope's  Authority  in  a   thing  fo 
prejudicial  to  all  Sovereigns.     His  Paffion  prevented  him 
from   reflecting  that  in   this  affair  he  could   not    wound 
Henry  but   thro'  his  own  fides.   But  his  extreme  delire  to 
embarrafs  that  Prince  made  him  overlook  thefe  confidera- 
Srin  up  tie   tions.     He  was  not  content  with  flickering  the   fugitive 
tcpcagawft  prelate,  but  even  importuned  the  Pope  to  efpoufe  his  caufe, 
R.  DicetO'     ar"l   turned    folicitor  againft  Henry,    whofe    Intereft,    in 
pCT»as-        good  policy,  he  ought  to  have  maintained. 

There  was  no  need  of  much  entreaty  to  gain  the 
Pope  (1).  He  was  of  himfelf  very  fcnfible,  that  a  favour- 
able opportunity  offered  to  enlarge  his  Authority.  Be- 
fides,  he  was  apprehenfive  that  in  cafe  he  deferted  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  none  of  the  Clergy  for  the  fu- 
ture would  fupport  the  Rights  of  the  Church.  So  that 
the  downfall  of  this  Prelate  could  not  but  prove  of  very 
dangerous  confequence  to  the  Interelts  of  the  Clergy.  As 
foon  as  he  heard  Becket  was  condemned,  and  forced  to 
fly  like  a  Criminal,  he  was  exceeding  angry  with  Henry 
and  the  Barons  of  England,  and  threatned  to  make  them 


e-  -10" 


that  openly  cfpoufed  the  Archbifhop's  Quarrel,  to  put  it    u6y. 
out  of  their  power  to  affift  him.     Moreover  he  enjoined  M-  p«* 
the  Magistrates  to  punifh  upon  the  fpot,    as  Traytors,  all 
Perfons  that  fhould   be  taken  either  with   the  Pope's  or 
Beckct's  Letters  or  Mandates  about  them,    importing  the 
Excommunication  of  any  private  Perfon,    or  an  Interdict 
upon  the  Kingdom.     He  ordered  likcwife  the  Revenues  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury  to  be  feized,    with  all    the  Arch- 
bifliop's Effects  (5).     Laftly,    not  content  with  forbidding  Kovcd. 
Prayers  for  him  in  the  Church,    he  banifhed  all  his  Rela- 
tions, not  fparing  even  the  molt  diftant. 

Thefe  rigorous  Proceedings  ferved  only  to  exafperate  Bccltct  '*• 
the  Archbifliop  the  more,  who,  on  his  part,  excommuni-  ZT™b< 
cated  all  that  adhered  to  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  Lardt  of  tie 
and   particularly   fomc  Lords  of  the   Council    (6),    who  Ciur"1- 
however  defpifed   his  Cenfures.     At  length,   finding  the  nt'^Stcp! 
King  was   bent  to  maintain   his  ground,  he  took   the  li-  LVetn. 
berty  to  fend  him  a  threatning  Letter,    which  it  will   not  Hov<-<i- 
be  amifs  to  infert,  as  a  Piece  very  proper  to  difcovcr  the       1'am' 
Charadter  of  that  Prelate. 


tmEmiaJj  repent  of  their  Rafhnefs.  Mean  time  Henry,  in  hopes  of 
hiU  Pipe,  prepolTeffing  the  Pope  in  his  favour,  fent  Ambafladors  (2) 
BeTtw-  t0  '"ft"™  n'm  °'  a"  particulars,  and  defire  him  to  fend 
„/■„/.  Legates  to  England  with  full  Powers  finally  to  decide  the 

R. Di«to.     affair.     The  Archbifhop  of  York,  who  was  at  the   head 
MP's.     °'"  tn's    Embaffy,    fpoke  with    great    vehemence  againft 
Beeket.     He  charged   him  with   want  of  Refpcdt  to  the 
King,    and   even  of  threatning  him  with  Excommunica- 
tion.    He  maintained,  the  Archbifhop  was  guilty  of  Re- 
bellion, in  refufing  to  itand  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Barons,  under  the  ridiculous  pretence  he  was  their  Fa- 
ther,   and  that  it  was  againft  decency   for  a  Father  to  be 
judged   by  his  Sons.     Becket,    who  was  prefent   at    this 
Audience^),  fpoke  likewife  for  himfelf,  and  endeavoured 
Bt&fvtils     to  juftify   his  conduct.     He    faid   in    the  firft  place,    he 
tiinj'eif.        couid  not  be  obliged  to  anfwet  in  a  Civil  Court,  without 
a  direct  violation  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church.     Second- 
ly, fuppofing  he  had  thought  proper  to  own  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Court,  he  fhould  have   been  prevented   from 
fubmitting  to  their  Judgment  by  his  certain  knowledge  of 
their  Refolution  to  condemn  him.     Laftly,  he  declared, 
he  could  not  fee  wherein  he  had  done  amifs  in  appealing 
to  the  Pope  ;    fince  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  was  the 
proper  Judge  from  whom  he  expedted  an  impartial  Sen- 
Trierntn-    fence.     Then  addreffing  himfelf  to   the  Pope   and   Car- 
gagc  the       dinals,  he  intreated  them  to  confider  the  dangerous  con- 
««cfo(»|-equenccs  tnjs  Affajr  might  be  attended  with,  if  they  fuf- 
'rtl. '"  ~^"r  fered  him  to  be  oppreffed  :    That  they  were  not  to  look 
Gtrvas.        upon  this  bufinefs,  as  a  conteft  between  a  Subjedt  and  his 
Sovereign,    but  as  the   Caufe  of  the  Univerfal  Church ; 
fince  it  was  certain,    the  King's  intention  was  to  ftrip  the 
77,  Amlmr-  Clergy  of  their  Privileges.     The  Ambaffadors  perceiving 
fadorsdejue   by  this  Difcourfe,  that  his  defign  was  to  engage  the  whole 
Legates  may  Church  in  his  Quarrel,  took  occafion  from  thence  to  in- 
lt'J"'i'°  "'  fift  ftill  more  earneftly  on   the  King's  requeft,    that  the 
Matter.        affair  might  be  tried  in  England  by  the   Legates  of  the 
C«vas.         H0iy  See.     By  that   they  fhewed,  the  King  their  Mafter 
had  no  defign  againlt  the  Church,  fince  he  was  willing  to 
abide  by  her  Judgment.    This  demand  was  fo  reafonable, 
that  the  Pope  had  no  other  way  to  evade  it,  than  by  fay- 
Tlt  Pope  rt-  'nS>    he   would  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  himfelf; 
fujn,  ar.d    adding,    to  juftify   this   refolution,    that,  in   imitation  of 
*"*>'•  the  Almighty,  he  ivauld  nut  give  his  Glory  to  another.   The 

Reafon  why  the  Pope  declined  fending  Legates,  was  the 
HcVed.         fear  of  their  being   bribed.     Mean  while,  he  put  off  the 
j.  496.         Trial  to  a  more  convenient  fcafon.     For  the  prefent  con- 
juncture allowed  him  not  leifure  to  examine  a  Caufe  which 
_   p         required  fo   much   time  to  difcufs.     He  was  impatient  to 
ha  fit  n     be  at   Rome,  where  he   was  recalled  upon   the  death   of 
Rome.         Viclor  his  Rival.     However  the  Schifm  was  ftill  kept  on 
Holed'*        f°ot'  by  the   Cardinals  of  the  oppofite  Party  electing  an- 
other Pope,  who  affumed  the  Name  of  Pafchal  III. 
..(.  Henry  being  extremely  incenfed  at  Alexanders  proceed- 

Henrv'j  'n5s>  as  a  mark  of  his  Refcntment,  forbid,  under  the  fe- 
PrMndingi  vereft  penalties,  all  Appeals  to  Rome  (4).  This  prohibi- 
"ptt  jf  l'on  was  quickly  followed  by  an  exprefs  order  to  commit 
F.  iket.  to  prifon  all  the  Relations  of  thofe  that  accompanied 
<;mrs.  Becket  in  his  flight,  or  were  gone  to  join  him  fince  his 
departure.  After  this,  he  fequeftred,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bifhop  of  London,  the  Revenues  of  all  the  Ecclefiafticks 


Thomas  Archbijloop   of  Canterbury 
to  the  KING  of  England. 

"  T  Have  molt  earneftly  defired  to  fee  you ;    and  al- 

"   1    though  I  cannot   deny,    that  in  this  I   had   a  view  flii  T.,:ter  ti 

"  to  my  own,  yet  was  it  your  Intereft  that  layneareft  my  ''"  K'^.- 

"  heart.     I  was  in  hopes  that  when  you  mould  fee  me  h®*a"°' 

"  again,    you  would   call  to  mind  the  many  Services   I  p  496,6^, 

"  have  done  you,    with  all  imaginable  regard  and  affec-  M"  i'aIi4• 

"  tion.     For  the  Truth  of  which  I  appeal  to  him  who 

"  is  to  judge  all  mankind,    when  they  fhall  appear  before 

"  his  Tribunal,  to  be  rewarded  according  to  their  deeds. 

"  I  flattered  myfelf  that  you  would  be  moved  with  com- 

"  paffion  towards  me,  who  am  forced  to  beg  my  Bread  in 

"  a  flrange  Land,  though,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  I  have 

"  Plenty  of   all  things  neceffary  for  my   fubfiftence.     I 

"  receive  however  great  confolation   from   the  words  of 

"  the  Apoftle,   They  that   live  in  ChriJ}  Jhall  fuffer  Perfe- 

"  cution;  and  likewife  from  that  Saying  of  the  Prophet, 

"  /  never  faw  the  Righteous  forfaken,  nor  his  Seed  begging 

"  their  Bread.     As  to  what  relates  to  you,    I  cannot  but 

"  be  fenfibly  affedted   with   it  for   three  reafons :    Firft, 

"  becaufe  you  are  my  Liege-Lord  :    Secondly,    becaufc 

"  you  are  my  King :  Thirdly,  becaufe  you  are  my  Spi- 

"  ritual  Son.     As  my  Liege-Lord,    I  owe  and  offer  you 

"  my  beft  advice,  fuch  however  as  is  due  from  a  Bifhop, 

"  faving   the  Honour  of  God,    and   the   Head   of  the 

"  Church.     As  my  King,  I  owe  you  a  profound  Refpedt, 

"  and  withal  am  bound   to  diredt  my  Admonitions   to 

"  you.     As  my  Son,    it  is  my  duty  to  corredr.  and  ex- 

"  hort  you.     Kings  are  anointed   in  three  Places ;    the 

"  Head,  the  Breaft,  and  the  Arms,  which  denote  Glory, 

"  Holinefs,  and  Power.     We  find  from  feveral  inftances 

"  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Kings  who  defpifed 

"  the  Commandments  of  the  Lord,    were   deprived  of 

"  Glory,  Underflanding,    and  Might :  Such  were  Pha- 

"  raoh,  Saul,  Solomon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  many  others. 

"  On  the  contrary,    they  that  humbled  themfelves  before 

"  God,    received  a  larger  meafure  of  Grace,     and   in 

"  greater  perfection.     This  was  experienced  by  David, 

"  Hezekiah,     and   fome   others.     Take  therefore,    my 

"  Liege-Lord,  the  advice  of  your  Vaffal ;    hearken,  my 

"  King,    to  the  admonitions  of  your  Bifhop  ;    and   re- 

"  ceive,  my  Son,    the  corrections  of  your  Father ;    left 

"  you  are  drawn  afide  into  Schifm,  or  perfuaded  to  hold 

"  Communion  with  Schifmaticks.     All  the  world  knows 

"  with    what    honour    and    devotion    you    received   the 

"  Pope;     how  refpedtfully  and    zealoufly  you  protedtad 

"  the  Church  of  Rome  ;   and  what  fuitable  Returns  the 

"  Church  and  Pope  have  made  you.     Remember  there- 

"  fore  the  declaration  you  made,  and  even  laid  upon  the 

"  Altar  at  your  Coronation,    to  protedl  the  Church  of 

"  God   in  all   her  Immunities.     Reftore  the  Church  of 

"  Canterbury,  from  which  you  received  your  Authority, 

"  to  the  ftate  it  was  in  under  your  Predecefl'ors  and  mine  : 

"  Otherwife  be  allured,  that  you  will  drawdown  on  your 

"  head  the  Wrath  and  Vengeance  of  God." 

This  Letter  was  little  capable  of  appeafing  the  incenfed 
King.     And  truly,  it  is  very  hard  to  believe,  the  Writer 


f  1)  He  was  dill  at  Sim.     Genua.  r.  1394. 

(2)  The  Archbifhop  of  Tcrk,  the  Biihops  of  WmeheJIer,  L;vdo»,  Cbitbejhr,  and  Exeter;    and  Wiia  Rufut,    Richard  it  hctefre,    ar.d  Jch'.  de  Oxfiri, 
CIcTgytnen;  spd  tPilliam  Earl  cf  Arundel,  Hugh  tie  GunJ^tk,  Bernard  deSuVakrj,  and  Henry  Fife-Gerald.     H:-eJ.  p.  496. 

(3)  Ihvtdcn  lays  he  did  net  crme  to  the  Pope  till  four  Days  after.     Ibid. 
{4}  This  he  did  before  he  went  into  Normandy  this  Year.     ]I—cd.  p.  496. 

(<;)  He  ordered  alfo  Peter-Pence  to  be  colleclid,  and  not  to  be  lent  cut  of  the  Kingdom.     Ucied.  ibid. 

(6)  Riclard  e'e  luci,   Richard  ;f  Pcifficri,  Jocclin  de  Bailul,  ALis  de  Neville  :  As  alio  John  dt  Oxford,   Ri.tJ-d  t'e  hltcfte.  P.a:a'f  dc  Br',:,    Sugh  J; 
St.  Clare,  TUmas  Fiiz-Bcrnard,  Sec.     E.  Diccm.  p.  539.     M.  Paris. 
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thought  it  proper  for  that  end,  or  penn'd  it  with  that  In- 
tent. Mean  time,  Henry  knowing  the  King  of  France 
cherifhed  the  difcord  between  him  and  the  Court  of 
Rome,  by  offering  to  aflift  the  Pope,  was  willing  to  let 
his  Holinefs  fee  on  how  weak  a  fupport  he  relied  in  cafe 
things  came  to  an  open  rupture.  To  this  end  he  levied  a 
numerous  Army  (i),  as  well  to  prevent  any  Revolt  the 
Pope  might  excite  in  his  Dominions,  as  to  be  in  a  rea- 
dinefs  to  oppofe  the  King  of  France  in  cafe  of  an  at- 
tack (z).  This  precaution  hindered,  no  doubt,  Alexan- 
der from  proceeding  (o  vigoroufly  as  he  intended,  and  made 
him  fenfible  of  the  Danger  of  precipitating  matters.  The 
truth  is,  a  Prince  fupported  with  a  ftrong  Army,  has  it 
always  in  his  power  to  render  himfelf  formidable  to  thofe 
who  have  none  but  fpi  ritual  Weapons  to  brandifh.  Mean 
''  while,  the  Bilhop  of  London  and  the  reft  of  the  Suffragans 
Hovel'  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  the  Archbifhop,  on 
p.  493,  509.  occafion  of  his  Letter  to  the  King,  and  remonftrated  to 
R.  Diceto.  frim  i,js  pj-jjg  jn  wr;tjng  to  his  Sovereign  without  the  cuf- 
tomary  Salutations,  as  if  he  had  written  to  an  inferior. 
They  reprefented  to  him,  moreover,  the  mean  eftate 
from  whence  the  King  had  railed  him  to  fuch  Grandeur  ; 
his  Ingratitude  to  a  Prince  whom  he  was  fo  much  indebted 
to;  and  his  Arrogance  in  daring  to  threaten  a  Monarch  fo 
they  appeal  far  exalted  above  him.  In  fine,  they  gave  him  notice, 
they  appealed  to  the  Pope  from  whatever  he  fhould  arft 
for  the  future  againft  them  of  the  Kingdom,  and  appointed 
Afcenfion  Day  to  produce  the  reafons  of  their  Appeal. 

The  King  of  England's  Army  threw  the  Pope  under 
great  apprchenfions.  He  was  afraid,  Henry  would  at  length 
unite  with  the  Emperor,  and  if  fo,  the  King  of  France 
would  not  be  able,  or  at  leaft,  willing  to  protect  him. 
This  confideration  induced  him  to  try  to  divert  Henry 
from  fuch  a  thought,  with  the  hopes  of  feeing  this 
Conteft  fpeedily  ended  to  his  advantage.  Accordingly, 
when  Henry  leaft  expedled  it,  Alexander  appointed  Le- 
gates (3)  to  go  and  decide  the  affair  in  England,  and  or- 
dered them  to  depart  forthwith.  He  greatly  extolled  to 
the  King  this  condefcenfion.  But  the  Legates  were 
hardly  fet  out,  when  he  clogged  their  Powers  with  re- 
ftridtions,  that  prevented  them  from  giving  a  decifive 
Sentence.  The  Legates  being  arrived  at  London  (4),  and 
fetting  about,  the  Buiinefs  they  were  come  upon,  a  frefh 
obftacle  unexpectedly  occurred.  Bccket  refufed  to  put  his 
Caufe  into  their  hands,  unlefs  the  King  would  firft  reftore 
whatever  he  had  taken  frcm  him  or  his  Friends.  He 
further  infilled  upon  a  general  revocation  of  all  the  King's 
Orders  fince  the  beginning  of  the  Conteft ;  that  is,  in  a 
word,  that  he  would  condemn  himfelf  beforehand.  This 
is  a  clear  evidence,  the  Legates  had  not  full  Powers  to 
decide  the  matter,  fince  the  Archbifhop's  refufal  to  ftand 
to  their  Judgment,  without  thefe  Conditions,  was  fufrrci- 
ent  to  flop  their  Proceedings.  Accordingly  the  King 
cafily  faw  the  Pope  intended  only  to  amufe  him.  Mean 
time,  Becket's  own  Friends,  dreading  the  King  would 
go  to  extremities,  advifed  him  to  give  his  Sovereign 
fome  fatisfadtion.  He  told  them  he  was  ready  to  comply 
with  the  King's  Will,  Saving  his  Honour,  the  Church's 
PoffeJJions,  and  his  own,  and  the  Right  of  others.  So  many 
Salvo's  muft  have  fhown,  he  was  not  inclinable  in  the 
leaft  to  relax.  However,  thefe  fame  Friends,  who  had  fo 
good  an  opinion  of  him,  as  to  believe  he  was  willing  to 
facrifice  his  private  Intereft  to  the  Church's  Peace,  made 
him  another  Propofal.     They  asked   him,    whether    he 


had  for  two  Years  entertained  Becket  in  his  Monaflery,  11(16, 
that  if  he  fheltered  him  any  longer,  he  would  expel  his 
Dominions  all  the  Monks  of  his  Order  (5),  and  feize 
their  Eftates.  Upon  this,  Becket  was  forced  to  quit  the 
Abbey  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  met  with  another 
retreat.  The  King  of  France  admitted  him  into  Sens  (6), 
where  he  often  relided,  and  handfomely  furnifhed  him 
with  all  things  neceffary.  His  frequent  Converfations 
with  that  Monarch,  were  a  great  means  of  increafing  the 
jealoufy  and  animoiity  he  had  already  entertained  againft 
Henry  (7). 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this    year  Queen   Eleanor  Prime  Jd» 
was  delivered  of  a   fourth  Son,  called  John.     The  Birth  7."'^   y.  1 
of  this  Prince  was  quickly  followed  by  the  death  of  the    ,,6- 
Emprefs   Matilda,    the    King's  Mother,    in    the    fixty-  Matilda^fct. 
feventh  Year  of  her  Age  (8).     She  left  in  her  Will  very  Diceto. 
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con  fide:  able  Legacies  to  the  Poor  and  the  Churches,  and  . 


bequeath'd  a  large  Sum  for   finifhinfr  the  Bridge  of  Roan,  m.  w.-:'. 
of  which  fhe  had  laid  the  foundatic/i. 

Hitherto  the  Pope  and  Archbiifiop  had  but  little  rea- 
fon  to   boaft  of  the  Succefs  of  their  Conteft  with  Henry. 
Becket,    deprived    of  his  Revenues,  languifhed   in  a  me- 
lancholy exile,    whillt  the  Pope  received  no  profits  from 
England.     His  Holinefs  eafily  forefaw,  if  things  remained 
in  this  ftate,  his  Authority  was  like  to  be  contemned,  not 
only  in  England,    but  in  other  parts  of  Chrijlendom.     Be- 
fides,    he  was  of  an   exceeding   haughty  Temper.      This 
is   the  fame  Alexander,  that  fome  years  after,    treated  fo 
ftiamefully  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa  at  Venice  (9). 
There   was  no  hopes  therefore,  that  a  l'ope  of  his  cha- 
racter would   fuffer  the  King  to   get  the  victory  without 
long  and  violent  ftruggles.     Accordingly,    as  foon  as  his 
affairs  were  fomething  fettled,  he  began  ferioufly  to  think 
of  means    to  end   this  Conteft   to  his  advantage.       Toft Pcf* 
make   the  King  uneafy,    he  fhewed  an  extraordinary  re- 
gard for  Becket,  and  confirmed  to  him   all  the   Privileges  j  ,  L  'j 
enjoyed  by  his  Predeceflbrs,  affecting  by  this  unfeatbnable 
RefpecT    to  infult  the  King.     And  indeed,    there  was  no 
occafion  of  making  this  ftep,  while  the  Archbifhop  was 
in  exile,    and  out  of  favour  with   his  Sovereign.     Henry  Henry 
willing  to   be  even   with  him,  caufed  it  to  be  rumoured,'  '  '7" 
that  he  was  going  to  withdraw  his  Obedience  from  Alex-  ^l  \ 
andcr,  and  recognize  Pafchal  III.  Nay,  he  even  went  fo  u. 
far  as  to  write  to  fome  of  the  Princes  of  Germany,  to  ac- 
quaint them,  he  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  taking  this  Re- 
folution.     The  truth   is,     if  the  thing  had   been   in    his 
power,    he    would   very   probably   have  taken   that  ftep, 
without  farther  confideration;  but  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  bring  the  Nation  to  this  change,  and  efpecially 
the  Clergy.     He  had  but  few  Bifhops  on  his  fide.     All 
the  reft  of  the  Clergy  were   for   the  Pope  and  Becket  in 
their  hearts,    though  Fear    kept  them   from    fhowing    it 
openly.     Alexander,  knowing  their  inclinations,    was  the 
more  ftout,  and   expieiicd  lefs   regard  for  the  King  than 
he  would  have  done,  without  doubt,  had  he  been  in  any 
danger  from  that  fide.     To  let  the  King   fee  his  Threats  nx  PojK  &_ 
gave  him  no  concern,  he  fent  a  Letter  to  the  Bifnop  of />//"«  his 
London,  wherein   he  feemed   to  throw  off  all  regard  for  T' 
that  Prince.     He  commanded   the   Bifhop  boldly  to  ad-,;.,;' 
monifh  him,  and  enjoin  him,  in  his  name,  to  reftore  the/1.  >nd  n 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  his  See,  and  annul  the  Con-"  '''"     -' 
ftitutions  of  Clarendon.     The  Bifhop  difcharged  his  Com-  UmeA. 
million,  though  not  fo  imperioufiy  as  the  Pope  had  com-  Dic«r>. 
manded.     However,  he  writ  to  him  afterwards,  to  repre-7?'.5'^?'* 

r      .   .,  .,        Tr  ,        ,   ] T__     _._.•.  1  I      .         .Arj-xcrto 


would  agree  to  refign  the  Archbifhoprick,     in  cafe   the     fent  that  the  King  had  made  no  Innovations,  but  only  trod  )'■ 


King  would,  upon  that  Condition,  give  up  the  Conltitu 
tions  of  Clarendon  ?  But  they  did  not  find  him  at  all 
difpofed  to  lhow  that  Proof  of  his  Diiintereftednefs.  He 
plainly  told  them,  the  Propofal  was  unequal,  fince  he 
could  not  renounce  his  Dignity  without  betraying  the 
Caufe  of  God  and  of  the  Church;  whereas  the  King 
was  bound  in  confeience  to  annul  his  new  Laws.  This 
Reply,  and  the  limited  Powers  of  the  Legates,  entirely 
deftroyed  all  the  King's  hopes,  and  made  him  refolve  to 
n  create  the  Archbifhop  as  much  trouble  as  poffible.  To 
'JltTrf '  '  tnat  endJ    ne   lcnt  word   to  the  Abbot  of  Pontigni,  who 


in  the  Heps  of  his  Predecellors;  that  his  ConducT  could  Hoved. 
not  in  reafon  be  blamed,  fince  he  offered  to  fubmit  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  Church,  provided  the  affair  was  tried 
in  the  Kingdom  (10). 

Whatever    advantage  the    King   had    hitherto  gained,     ,,53 
he  wanted  to  clear  his  hands  of  this  troublefome  Bufinefs,  Ctmj 
which  obftrudted  the   execution  of  the   Defign    he   had  ■'-' 
formed  to   conquer  Ireland.     Befides,    he  forefaw,     this 


I  and 
Backet  he. 


'li. 


Difpute  would  in  the  end  turn  to  his  difadvantage,  and  before 
very  prejudicial  to  the  Nation.     In  this  belief,  he  defrred  -/France. 


GeTVafi. 


the   King  of  France  to  appoint  a  Place  where  they  Two  M_  r,:k 

p.  139s- 


,   which  then  belcnged  to  England.     Cervas. 
jAinrfthe  fame  Year,     H'-ved.  p.  496,   500. 
1407. 


Pontigni 

upon  Bee-  (')  Wherev  ith  he  wi  nt  and  attacked  the  Weljh,  that  had  pillaged  Flintfiirc 

ket'i  Ac-  (a)  KiDgJfcwji  went  into  Normandy  in    Mb;,  in  Lent,  and  returned  to  En„.-. 

count.        ■         (3)  Gratian Nephew   of  the  late  Pope  Eugenia*,  and  Pim'an  Advocate  of  the  Court  of  Rom      Gervas.  p, 

Diceto.  (4)   Gewafchys  they  met  In  France,  between  Gifors  and  Trie,  November  iS.  p.   1402.     H:-vcd.  p.  516. 

'  (5)  Ciftcrcians.  (6)  Where  he  (laid  four  Years.     Genius,   p.    14M. 

Hcvcd.  (7)  TJ"s  Year  King  Henry  and  his  great  Council  granted  Four.paia,  out  of  evei     Cam  att  in  England,    forth  Crufade.     M.  Wejl.  p.  149. 

M.Paris.  (8)  She  was  buried,  (faj  (l         bur  Years,  in  the  Ahbey  of  £«  in  iviniMiirfjr,  with  Funeral  Pomp.     But  G  Wnilh  tells 

os,  (he  was  inteired  in  the  Church  ol  /  f,t<  „,  ,he  Subuibs  of  Roan.     On  ac.xunt  ot  h.r  being  the  Daughter  ot  a  K.r.,:,  Wife  ol  an  Emperor, 

and  Mother  of  a  King,  (he  had,  according  to  AI.  Pans,  thefe  Words  engraven  on  her  Tomb: 


Orlu  magna,  viro  rr.jinr,   fed  maxima  partn, 

Hie  jacct  Hi.-.  Rlcl  Filia,  Sponlj,  Parens,  p. 


43- 


Great  horn,  matched  greater,  greateft  brwtibt  n  bed, 
Here  Henry'i  Daughter,  tl'ije,  and  Mom 


Her  Imaeky  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  was:  I.  /("- 1- Fitz-Emprefs,  King  of  England.  II.  Geoffrey  Earl  of  Avars,  who  died  1157.  III.  William,  called  lv  Spt  i 
Earl  of  Puilau  ;  but  he  d.x'S  not  appear  to  be  cthcrv.iic  mentioned,  than  rVHUelmus  li.iter  ivegis  Henrid.  He  died  in  1 163.  IV.  A  Daughter,  is  faiu  by 
llwedcn,  to  be  Wife  of  Oicayn  Prince  of  North  Wales.     But  (he  is  mentioned  by  no  other  Author. 

''     He  was  the  nineteenth  Emperor  of  Germany  (rem  Charles  the  Gttjt.     Um  11  a  Quarrel  with  Alexander,  he  was  exccmmunicatcd,  and  at  length  forced  to 
fubrmt  to  the  Pcpe,  who  infolently  trod  on  his  Neck. 

(ro;  In  i  id;,  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  came  to  blows;  the  Normans  burnt  Cbasimont,  and  took  (even]  Piifoners  in  Percbes  the  King  of  Ptar.ie 
»urrit.rfiKW/,  &c.     R.  Diceto,  p.  547.     Ihitd.  p.  517.     M.  Paris,  Zn, 


might 
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might  have  an  interview  with  the  Archbifliop,  to  Iiear  Advances  on  his  Part,  was  in  effect  to  declare,  he  would  11 60. 
what  he  had  to  fay  in  his  defence.  Lewis  agreeing  to  come  to  no  agreement.  The  only  thing  he  offered  as  a 
this  requeft,  Becket  appeared  before  the  two  Kings  (1),  lignof  his  Inclination  to  Peace,  was  that  he  would  ftand 
and  very  boldly  pleaded  hi.->  Caufc.  After  which,  being  to  the  Judgment  of  the  French  Divines.  But  this  offer 
asked  whether  he  would  own  that  he  ought  to  obey  his  being  rejected,  the  Negotiation  broke  off,  with  fome  Ad- 
Sovereign,  he  made  anfwer,  he  was  ready  to  pay  obedi-  vantage  however  to  the  King,  a3  it  rendered  his  Difpo- 
encc  to  him  in  .dl  tM.v    ,  Caving  the  Honour  of  Gad.     How  ficion  to  Peace  more  confpicuous. 

reafonable  foever  this  Salvo  might  appear,    Henry  looked  There  is  no  adjufiing  a  Quarrel  with  the  Clergy,  unlefs 
upon  it  as  an  evafion.     He  told  the  King  of  France  what  their  Demands  are  all  anfwered.     Their  Caufc,  as  they  pre- 
Beekct  feem'd  to  promifc  was  nothing  at  all :    fince  by  this  tend,  is  the  Caufc  of  God,  andconfequcntly  no  Concemons 
reftriition,    he  refcrved   a  power   to  pronounce  whatever  can  be  made  without  fin.    Upon  this  principle  it  was  that  the  G-n'3:' 
difpleafcd   him,    contrary  to   the   Honour  of  God:    But,  Archbifliop  of  Sens  preffed  the  Pope  to  put  England  under 
continued  he,    I  fhall  make  him  this  Offer,  which  cannot  an  Interdict,  and  excommunicate  Henry  for  an  obftinate  He- 
be  fufpecled  of  a  double   meaning :    There  have  been    in  reticle.      Henry  having   advice   of  what  this  Prelate  was  Vigprtui 
England  Kings  not  fo  powerful  as  my  [elf,    and  Archbifhops  follicitirig  at  Rome,    publifhcd   a   frefh   Edict  in   Eni'land,1'''","'1',"1' 
that  have  been  great  and  holy  Men  ;    let  him  but  pay  me  the  forbidding  the  receiving  any  Orders  from  the  Pope  01   B 
fame  Regard  as  the  Greateft  of  his  Prcdeceffors  paid  the  Leajl  ket,    and  declaring,    in  cafe  a  Letter  of  Interdict  fliouU 
of  mine,  and 1 will  be  fathficd.     This  was  not  what  Becket  come  into  the  Kingdom,    all  that  fubmittcd  to  it  flioukl  Ucrva,i:' 
wanted.     He  knew   very   well,    it  would  be  difficult   to  be  immediately  hanged,    as  Tniytors  to  their  King    and 
juftify  his  pretentions    by  any    iormcr    precedents.     And  Country.     In  fine,  he  enjoined  all  abfent  Clergymen  to  re- 
turn to  their  Churches  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  Reve- 
nues,  and  fufpended   the  Payment  of  Peter-Pence  till  fur- 
ther Orders.      Thefe    vigorous  Proceedings    making   the7' 


therefore  he  rejected  the  Offer,  on  pretence  that  the 
affair  being  now  before  the  Pope,  he  could  agree  to  no- 
thing without  his  confent.  How  great  Partiality  foever 
the  King  of  France  had  all  along  fhown  to  Becket,  he  could 
not  help  owning  on  this  occalion,  that  the  Archbiftiop's 
Obflinacy  was  the  fole  Obftacle  to  a  Peace.  This  Con- 
feffion  was  very  ferviceable  to  Henry,  as  it  quafhed,  in 
greac  meafure,  the  Report  fo  induftrioufly  fpread  in  the 
world,  of  his  defigning  to  abolifh  in  England  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  Clergy.  However,  it  made  no  impreffion  on 
Becket,  as  well  knowing  the  Pope  was  too  much  interefted, 


Pope  apprehenfive  of  fome  dangerous  Revolution,    fliould  ^ 
he  carry  things  to  extremity,    he  left  the  Affair  undeter- 
mined,   in  expectation  of  an  Opportunity  to  pufh  it  with 
more  advantage  to  himfelf. 

During   this   calm   Henry,    who  had    fpent    near   four    ' '  7°» 
years  in  France,    returned  home  (4)  in  order  to  regulate  JJ'"J!  ™" 
fome  matters,   which  his  Abfcnce  had  hindered  him  from  England. 
attending   to.       The  Adminiftration   of  Juftice   was   fo Gcrv:ls> 
fliamefuily  neglected,    that  at  his  arrival  he  found  himfelf  Hoved" 
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and  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  Affair  ever  to  draw  back, 

It  plainly  appeared  Becket  was  not  miftaken ;    for  pre-     obliged   to  fend  Commiffioners  (5)  into  all  the  Counties, 
fently  after,  Alexander  fent  the  King  notice  he  could  not     with  full  Powers    to  enquire   into    the   mifdemeanors     of 
"""'"  difpenfe  with  granting  the  Archbifliop  a  power  to  revenge     the  Magiftrates  (6),  and  to  punifh  the  guilty. 

with    the  Sword   of  Excommunication    the  Injuries  done  This  and   fome   other  Affairs  concerning   the   publick 

the  Church  and  his  own  Perfon.  As  foon  as  Becket  recei-  Good  being  fettled  to  the  People's  fatisfaction,  Henry  con- 
ved  the  Pope's  Leave,  he  thundred  Anathema's  againft  vened  a  General  Affembiy  (7),  at  which  were  prefent  the 
fuch  numbers  of  the  Clergy,  that  there  was  fcarce  enough  Bifhops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs,  and 
left  unexcommunicated  to  officiate  in  the  King's  Chapel 
Though  moft  were  inclined  to  favour  the  Caufe  he  main- 
tained, he  was  not  fatisfied,  but  charged  them  with  fliame- 
ful  prevarication,    in    not   openly   efpoufmg    his  Quarrel. 


Aldermen  of  the  principal  Cities  of  the  Kingdom.     Before  Henry  tie 
this  numerous  Affemblv  he  caufed  Henry  his  eldeft  Son  to  K'"."- 
be  crowned  (8)  by  the  Archbifliop  of  York,  affifted  by  the  hJ^J"""* 
Bifhops  of  London  and  Durham  (9).     The  next  day  the  Brompt. 
Htmy         Henry,  provoked  at  thefe  proceedings,  appealed  to  a  future     young  King  received  the  Fealties  of  all  the  Lords  Spiritual  ' 
drcaiaiubr  Council,  and  fent  the  Pope  word,    that  unlefs  he  immedi-     and  Temporal,    and   of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Cities  and  M"  Para* 
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ately  difpatched  Legates,  with  power  to  decide  the  affair, 
he  fliould  take  fuch  meafures  as  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
him.  This  pretence  threw  Alexander  into  great  perplex- 
ity, becaufe  he  could  not  help  fearing  the  Union  of  the 
King  with  the  Emperor.     On  the  other  hand,    he  was  fo 


Legates. 
Diceto. 
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Another 

Conference 


Counties,  who  were  fummoned  on  purpofe  to  be  prefent  at 
the  Coronation.     At  the  feaft,  made  upon  this  occafion, 
the  King  himfelf  would  carry  up  the  firft  Difh,  and  (peaking 
to  his  Son,  told  him,  Never  was  Monarch  ferv  d  in  a  more  ho- 
norable manner.  Inftead  of  returning  his  Compliment,    the  Pride  of  tit 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  pretended   Rights   of  the     young  King,    who  was  of  a  very  haughty  Spirit,  cumin"  > -: '".:  "•".:• 
Church,    that  he  could  not  defift  without  great  prejudice     to  the  Archbifliop  of  York,   who  flood  by  him,    faid   in  a  lvl'  Vlrg' 
to  the  Holy  See.     To  free  himfelf  from  this  uneafinefs,  he     low  Voice,   It  was  no  fuch  great  Condefcenfion  in  the  Son  cf 
had  recourfe  to  the  ufual  methods  always  fuccefsfully  prac-     an  Earl  to  fcrve  the  Son  of  a  King. 

tifed    by  the  Court  of  Rome  on   the  like  occafions.     He         This  Coronation,    performed  with  an  univerfal  appro-  n  ket's 

bation,  gave  the  King  a  double  fatisfaction.  He  not  only  mortified. 
by  that  means  fecured  the  Crown  in  his  Family,  but 
moreover  extremely  mortified  Becket.  Indeed  that  Prelate 
was  exceedingly  vexed  to  hear  that  a  Ceremony  of  that 
importance  was  folcmnizcd  without  him ;  being,  as  he 
pretended,  an  Office  annexed  to  the  Dignity  of  Archbi- 
fufficient  to  blaft  all  hopes  of  a  fudden  Peace,  none  being  ihop  of  Canterbury  (10). 
more  averfe  to  it  than  that  Prelate.  The  King  of  France  took  great  offence  at  his  Daugh-  L  „. ,- 

Some  time  after,    the  Pope  willing  to  keep  Henry  ftill     ter's  not  being  crown'd  with  the  Prince  her  Spoufe.     This  plains  of 
in  a  belief  that  matters  might  be  amicably  adjufted,    de-     difguft,  joined  to  fome  other  Occafions  of  Quarrel,  which  Hcnry- 


feigned  to  be  willing  the  affair  fliould  be  tried  in  Eng- 
land; and,  to  allure  Henry  with  thefe  hopes,  fent  away 
Legates,  who  met  the  King  in  Normandy.  But  as  they 
were  preparing  to  wait  on  him,  they  received  fiefli  In- 
ftructions,  forbidding  them  to  give  a  final  Sentence,  with- 
out imparting  it  to  the  Archbifliop  of  Sens.     This   was 


are  but  too  frequent  among  neighbouring  Princes,    caufed  pX'v.r", 
him  to  take  up  Arms    (11).     But  this   War    was  of  fo  Br ompt. 
little  confequence  and  fhort  continuance,    that  it  is  entire-  Hoved- 
ly  needlefs  to  defcend  to  particulars.     It  fuffices  to  fay  in  77„v  an 
two  words,    that  it  was  almoft  as  foon  ended  as  begun,  Friends 
by  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  two  Monarchs.  "&"' 

Shortly  after  Henry  was  feized  with  a  violent  Fever  at  H  r  ,-• 
Domfront,  in  the  Province  of  Maine.  He  was  fo  dange-y;J"1^' "* 
roufly  ill,    that  believing  he  was  near  his  End,   he  hafti-  "•**"  L" 

Will. 


lOnand'   ^lre^  £^e  lwo  Kings  of  England  and  France  to  confider 

Becket  to  no  of  means  to  end   the   Difpute.     Whereupon,    Henry  re- 

farpiU:  pairing  to  Paris,  Becket  was  ordered  to  appear  once  more 
'  ans'  before  thefe  two  Princes.  This  Conference,  purpofely 
intended  to  amufe  Henry,  fuccceded  no  better  than  the  for- 
mer (2).  The  Archbifliop,  without  yielding  the  leaf! 
point,  ftill  infilled,  that  before  a  Treaty  was  begun,  the 
King  ought  to  make  entire  Reftitution  (3),  to  which  Hen- 
ry would  not  confent,    without  knowing  firft  the  Terms 

of  Reconciliation.  This  was  all  Becket  could  have  expec-  ly  made  his  Will.  To  Henry  his  eldeft  Son  he  gave  ■7/' 
ted  by  way  of  compenfation,  in  cafe  he  himfelf  had  made  England,  Normandy,  Maine  and  Anjou  ;  and  to  Richard  cT™.' 
any  Conceffions.  But  to  pretend  that  the  King  fliould  begin  his  fecond  Son  Guicnne  and  Poiflou.  As  for  Geoffrey,  he  Hovc<i- 
with  condemning  himfelf  by  this  Reftitution,  without  any     thought  Bretagne  fufficient  for  him,  which  he  was  to  enjoy 

(1)  Near  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  November.     R.  de  Diceto,  p.  550.     M.  Paris,  p.  116. 
(-)  It  was  held  at  .1  Plac    c  ifjed  M  is  Martyrum.     Genual,  p.   1408. 

(3)  Becket  computed  his  Loffcs    at  thiity  thouland  Marks  ;  and  the  King  offered  him  ten  thoufand  for  the  Charges  of  his  Journcv.   Gervas.  ib:d. 

(4)  In  Lent.   He  landed  aPortfrneutb,  March  3,  altera  very  bad  Pali'.ige,  one  of  his  Ships  bein-  loft,  and  feveral  of  his  great  Men  drowned.     R.  Dictttr. 
p.  5S1-     Brompt.  p.   ic6o.     Gervau  p.  1410. 

(5)  The  Ccmmiluoners  lent  into  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middle/ex,  Berks,  Oxford,   Buckingham,  and  Bedford,  were  ;  The  Abbot  of  St.  AmBix  s 
bbot  of  Cbcrtfcy  ;  the  Earl  of  Clare  ;  William  dt  Alrancis ;  Manejier  de  Dammarlin  ;  Ceroid  Fitz- Ralph  ;  Gilbert  dc  Pinkcm;  I. 
'itz-Nigel;  William  FitK-Martiti ;  Ralph  de  Heffital ;  Ralfb  de  Dene  ;  and  fo  in  the  1  thcr  Counties.     Gervas.  p.  iiio. 


of  Enquiry  at  large  in  Gervas.  p.  1410,  ar:d  Tjml,  Vol.  II-  p.  463,  which  give  rr-;at 


in  Canterbury:  the  Abb, 
Fllx-belt  ;  Wtliiam  Fit-. 

(6)  Sheriff  and  other  Officers.     The  Reader  may  fee  the  Artuiei 
Light  into  the  Miniflerial  Pait  of  the  Law  in  thofc  Days. 

(7)  At  Wind/or.     Brompt.  p.   106a.     From  thence  he  came  to  J/'elwin/ler,  where  his  Son  was  crowned :  At  this  Ccrcnaticn  were  prefent  fi'li.'iam  King  of 
Scotland,   (who  did  King  Henry  Homage)  and  his  Brother  David,  who   was  knighted   by  Henry.     Hive  J.  p.  51S. 

(S)  With  the  AlTent  and  Confent  of  the  Clergy  and  People.     Clero  &  1'cpulo  conjenticnttbus  (S  ajjentimtibus.     Hrvtd,  p.  51S. 
(9)    And  alfo  thofe  of  Mocbejler  and  Salifbury.     Hoved.  p.    51S. 

(ic)  And  therefore  he  defired  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  the  Archbifliop  of  York,  and  the  four  Bifhops  th.it  had  been  concerned  in  it ;  which  wis  iccorcHnj]* 
oVne.     Hovcd.  p.  $18.  £  3 

(11)  Whereupon  Kin£  tf«ry  weat  over  into  Nfrmartdy  Aoui  Midfu&mcr.    Bnmpt.  p.  106I1 

4  after 
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•  170.  after  the  death  of  Duke  Conan  his  Brother-in-law.  As 
for  'John  his  fourth  Son,  he  was  fatisfied  with  recommen- 
ding him  to  be  provided  for  by  hiseldeft  Brother. 
Herefilmm  Henry's  indifpofition  produced  another  confiderable  ef- 
Zanmwitb  ^e<-*'  '^'ne  aPProucn  °'  death  having  raifed  Scruples  in 
the  King,  to  which  he  was  a  ftranger  whilft  in  health, 
he  refolved  to  be  reconciled,  at  any  rate,  with  Becket,  in 
cafe  he  recovered.  He  confidered,  the  Archbifhop  had 
been  fufficiently  punifhed  by  a  fix  years  Exile,  during 
which  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  Revenues.  Befides,  he 
was  defirous,  if  God  pleafed  to  prolong  his  days,  to  enjoy 
himfelf  a  Repofe,    which  the  Pope  threatened  continually 
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A  Cor,/, 

MontmiraU   to  ^ifturb,    by  thundering  the  Church's  Cenfures  againft 

eamatam-    him.     Purfuant  to  this  refolution,    as  foon  as  his  Health 


and  the  latter  of  cutting  off  the  Tail  of  a  Horfe  that  was 
carrying  Provifions  to  his  Palace.  This  Proceeding  was  a 
plain  indication,  he  was  nt-t  humbled  by  his  Difgrace, 
but  was  ready  to  revive  the  Quarrel  whenever  he  faw  oc- 
cafion.  The  truth  is,  had  he  intended  to  keep  fair  with 
the  King,  he  would  not  have  excommunicated  for  fuch 
Trifle?,  two  of  the  immediate  Vallate  of  the  Crown, 
fuice  that  was  one  of  the  Articles  which  occafioned  his 
Conteft  with  Henry. 

Mean  time,  the  fufpended  and  excommunicated  Pre- 
lates were  gone  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  King, 
who  was  (till  in  Normandy  (6).     When  they  came  into  his    -'-'•' 


os  ettvmr 

wm'cattd 


p'ain  to  the 

prefencc    they   threw   themfelves  at  his   feet,    and   com-  King, 
plained,    the  Peace  made  with  Bcckct  redoubled  the  Ter-  Br  m?t- 
thing  by  ac-  permitted,    he  held  a  Conference  with  the  King  of  France     rors  and  Troubles  of  thofe  that  had  facrificed  themfelves  F"z'."t" 
M.  Paris      at  Mmtmraily    where  Bccket  was  prefent  alfo.       As  the     to    his    fervice  (7).     The  Archbifhop  of  York  added,   as  m.  Paris. 
King  then  (food  difpofed,    he  agreed  to  almoft  every  thing     long  as  Becket  was  alive  it  was  impoffible  for  England  to 
required   by  the  Archbifhop.     But    after  all    the  Articles     enjoy   any   repofe.     Henry,    exafperated    by   thefe   corn- 
were  fettled,   juft  as  Bccket  was  ftepping  up  to  the  King  to     plaints,    and  tired  with  being  thus  inceffantly  plagued,  by 
give   him  the  Kifs  of  Peace,    he  took  it  in   his  head  to     the  Infolence  of  a  Subjecl  whom  he  had  raifed  from  the 
lay,    that  he  was  going  to  falute  him  to  the  Honour  of    duft,    could   not  help  uttering  thefe  words  aloud :    /  am  j„j;c.te1 
God.      The  King,    who   was  not  thoroughly  fatisfied   of     very  unhappy,    that   among   the  great   numbers  I  maintain,  W  rds  f 


p.    122. 


his  Sincerity,  imagining  there  was  fome  hidden  Myftery  in     there's  not  a  Man  that  dares  undertake  to  revenge  the  Af 
that  Expreffion,    refufed  to  receive  his  Salute  accompanied     fronts  I  perpetually  receive  from  the  hands  of  a    wretched 


he  ASjj 
,  Gervas. 


with  thofe  words,   which  to  him  fcemed  fuperfluous.     The 

Archbifhop  on  his  part,    infifting  upon  faying  them,    all 

the  Pains  taken  to  adjult  matters   became  of  no  effect,  by 

ThiSvarrtl  j^g  over-drained   Nicety  of    both    Parties.        However, 

is  decided.        T  J  .  > 

R.  Dictto.     tlenry  willing    upon   any  terms  to  get  clear  of  this  ouh- 
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Priej}.  Thefe  words  were  not  dropt  in  vain.  Four  of 
the  King's  Domefticks  (8)  reflecting  on  the  King's  re- 
proaches combined  together  to  Iree  him  from  this  Enemy. 
To  this  end,  they  came  to  Canterbury,  where  they  agreed 
upon  the  method  to  execute  their  Defign.     One  day,  when  F. 
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nefs,  ordered  it  fo  that  another  Interview  was  agreed  upon     the  Archbifhop  was  gone  to   the  Cathedral   (9)  with   few  King's  Do- 
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at  Amboife  (1),  where  the  King  of  France  came  attended 
by  feveral  Princes  and  Lords.  Here  at  length  all  Difficul- 
ties were  furmounted.  Henry  was  fincerely  reconciled 
with  Becket  (2),  and  fwore  to  reitore  him  to  the  fame 
ftate  he  enjoyed  before  his  Banifhment;  and  likewiie 
make  reftitution  to  his  Relations  and  Friends  of  all  that 
was  feized  fince  his  departure.  Thus  this  Conteft  fcemed 
to  be  happily  ended  by  the  King's  Generofity,  who  pro- 
tefted,  he  heartily  forgave  all  that  was  paffed  (3). 

But  the  Archbifhop  was  not  fo  eafily  appeafed.  Tho' 
he  obliged  Henry  to  pardon  all  thofe  that  had  offended 
him,  he  himfelf  could  not  refolve  to  forgive  thofe  whom 
he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  complain  of.  He  was 
chiefly  exafperated  againft  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  and 
the  Bifhops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Exeter,  who  had 
adled  the  moft  openly  againft  him.  Before  he  left  France 
to  return  into  England,  he  obtained  the  Pope's  Licence 
to  fufpend  the  firft,  and  excommunicate  the  others,  and 
accordingly  executed  it  the  moment  he  landed  (4).  He 
had  even  no  regard  to  the  intreaties  of  the  young 
King,  who  having  notice  of  his  Delign,  Cent  Meffen- 
gers  to  divert  him  from  it.  Though  by  this  refufal 
he  gave  that  Prince  juft  Caufe  to  complain  of  him,  he 
would  go  and  falute  him  at  IFocci/hck,  where  he  re- 
fided.  Some  fay,  the  defire  of  paying  his  Refpedts  to 
the  young  King  was  not  the  principal  motive  of  his 
intended  Vifit ;  but  his  real  aim  was  to  make  a  tri- 
umphant Entry  into  London,  through  which  he  was  to 
pafs.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  lodged  in  Southivark,  with 
defign  to  be  at  Wood/tack  next  day  ;  but  he  received  a 
Letter  from  the  young  King  (5),  ordering  him  to  re- 
pair forthwith  to  Canterbury.     Though  this  was  a  great     I  fhall  leave  the  Reader  to  make  what  Reflections  he  thinks 


Attendants,    they  entered  the  Church  armed,   and   came  »5*^'^*« 
up  to  the  Altar  where   he  was  ftanding.       They  began  ^kit, 
with  outragioufly  upbraiding  him  for  his  Pride  and  Ingra-  R.  D.ceto. 
titude :     To  which   he  returned   Co  refolute   an  Anfwer,  5erv"' 
as  gave  them  occafion  to  execute  their  Purpoie.     As  they  „„/  mlrJa- 
were  not  there  with  intent  to  reproach  him  only,    they  hi «  at  the 
broke  his  Skull  with  their  Clubs  (10)  in  fo  violent  a  manner,  A 
that  the  Blood  and  Brains  flew  all  over  the  Altar.     After 
committing  this  a&ion,    they  peaceably  retired,    no  body 
offering  to  ftop  them  (11).     The  Refolution,  Becket  fhov/ed 
on  this  occafion,    the  Zeal  he  expreffed  by  recommending 
to  God,    with  his  laft  breath,    the  Caufe  of  the  Church, 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  Death,  aggravated  the  guilt  of 
his  Murderers,    and  gained  him  more  Friends  after  he  was 
dead,   than  ever  he  had  during  his  life. 

Thus  died  this  famous  Archbifhop,  whom  (bme  have  K-yrVf.,, 
ranked  among  the  moft  illuftrious  Martyrs,  whilft  others  •■>  *<«  Ciu- 
believed  they  might,  without  any  injuftice,  deny  him  the"1''"'" 
Character  of  an  honeft  Man,  and  a  good  Chriftian.  A- 
bout  fifty  years  after  his  death,  it  was  the  Subjedl  of  a 
publick  Difpute  at  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  whether  Becket 
was  in  heaven  or  hell,  fo  ambiguous  a  point  was  his  Sanc- 
tity. Some  alTerted,  that  for  his  extreme  Pride,  he  de- 
ferved  to  be  damned.  Others  on  the  contrary  maintained, 
that  the  Miracles  wrought  at  his  Tomb,  were  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  Salvation.  This  laft  Argument  indeed  would 
have  been  unanfwerable,  if  thefe  Miracles  were  as  evi- 
dently proved,  as  induftriouflv  fpread.  However  this  be, 
it  is  confeffed  Becket  fuffered  Martyrdom  ;  but  it  remains 
to  determine,  whether  it  was  indeed  for  the  Caufe  of  God 
and  Religion,    or  only  for  that  of  the  Pope  and  Clergy. 


mortification  to  him,  he  thought  fit  to  obey  the  Or- 
der. Accordingly  he  fet  forward  for  the  Capital  of  his 
Diocefe,  where  he  made  his  entry  with  the  Acclamations 
of  the  meaner  fort  of  People,  whilft  the  more  confiderate 
were  forry  to  fee  him  thus  triumphant ;  who,  far  from 
being  humbled  by  his  long  Exile,  was  grown  more  proud 
and  haughty.  This  they  had  quickly  reafon  to  perceive 
more  particularly,  when  mounting  his  Archicpifcopal 
Chair  on  Chrijhnas-Day,  he  folemnly  excommunicated 
Nigel  de  Sackvil  and  Robert  Brock,  both  diftinguifhed  by 
their  Birth  and  Stations.  He  accufed  the  former  of  urt- 
juftly  detaining  a  Manor  belonging  to  the  Archbifhoprick, 


proper  on  this  fubjetft ;  whilft  I  content  my  felf  with  re- 
lating the  Confequences  of  this  Prelate's  death,  which  are 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  incidents  of  his  Life.  He  had 
deferved  too  well  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  not  to  have  a 
place  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Saints.  There  were  many 
in  that  Lift,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  that  Court  it  felf,  were 
not  fo  worthy  of  the  Honour,  as  one  that  had  fpilt  his 
Blood  in  defence  of  the  Church.  He  was  therefore  ca- 
noniz'd  two  or  three  years  after  his  death.  However  de- 
firous the  Pope  was  to  fhow  his  Gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  fo  faithful  a  Servant,  the  world  muft  be  firft  convinced 
that  the  Caufe  he  died  in,    was  approved  by  God  ;  other- 


(1)  Hoveden  fay;,  this  Interview  was  October  12.  upon  a  Hill  between  T-urs  and  Amboife,  called  Mens  Laudatus.  p.  51c.  Brompt.  p.  1062.  But  Gerzafe 
fays,  it  was  July  22.  near  Mans,  in  a  Meadow  called  the  Traytors  Meadow,     p.   1412. 

(2)  Chiefly  through  the  Means  of  Rotrou  Archbifhop  of  Roan.     R.  de  Diceto.  p.  552. 

(3)  And  held  Becket's  Stirrup,  wh.lil  he  was  getting  on  Horfeback.      Gervas.  p.  1412. 

(4)  Several  Perfrns  went  to  uppofe  his  landing  in  England,  bee  Ccnas.  p.  1413.  He  landed  at  Sandwich,  Non-ember  30.  ibid.  Roved.  520.  M.  Pa, it 
lays,  it    was  December   j.      p.   122. 

(i)   By  Gtxelin,  the  Queen's  Br  thcr.      Hoved.  p.   521.  (6)   At   Argcnt.n  Diccto.   p.    556. 

(7)  Whereupon  Becktt  was  ordered  not  to  ftir  out  of  the  Bounds  of  his  Church.     Brompt.  p.   1062.     Gervas.  p.    1  +  1+. 

(8)  Fitx-Sttfbau calls  thein  Barcnsand  Servants  of  the  BcJ-crumber  ;  Brampton,  four  Knighis,  belonging  tu  the  King's  Hnulhold.  p.  1063.  and  Hovt  '.'.. 
Men  eminent  for  their  Birth,  p.  52  r.  Their  Names  were  Reginald  Fitg-Ur/e,  William  -Tracy,  Richard  Britt.n,  and  Hugh  Moriill.  Diccto.  p  cue. 
Hovedcn.  p.  52  I. 

(9)  They  went  rirft  to  his  Heul'e,  and  expoflulatcd  with  him  about  the  cxo.mmunicated  Bifliops,  fife,  ifter  which  they  retired.  The  Archbiflirp  in  th? 
mean  while  going  into  the  Cathedral  to  Vcjptrs,  they  followed  him  there,  &c.  R.  Dictto.  p.  C55.  Girvas.  p.  1415.  Bromptoit  fays,  they  directly  went 
into  the  Church,  where  he  was.  p.  1062. 

(lOI  They  ultd  only  Swords.      See  Gervas.  p.    1415,    14.16.      Brompt.  p.  1063,   &c. 

(11)  Net  daring  to  return  to  the  King,  thty  wuit  and  itaid  a  Year  at  Kr.arejbonugh  Caftlc  in  Torkjhire,  belonging  to  Hugh  Mor-ai I! ;  (A/.  Paris  calls  it 
a  Cartle  of  the  King's,  p.  125.)  after  which,  Hoiedcn  fays,  they  went  to  Rome  for  Abfolution,  and  were  enjoined  to  go  to  Jerufalcm  and  do  Penance  on  the 
Black  Mountain  for  Life.  We  have  an  Account  of  the  Manner  of  the  Archbilhop's  Death  at  laige,  by  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  and  Edic-ard  Ryme,  who  were 
Eye-Witnc(Tes.  This  laft  had  his  Arm  almoft  cut  oft'by  receiving  the  firft  blow  that  was  made  at  Becktt'i  Head,  cccafroned,  as  he  fays,  by  the  Archbilhop's 
calling  Fitz-Urfe,  Pimp.  The  Manul'cript  Relation  of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  this  ArchbihVp,  written  in  a  Hand  of  that  Age.  ls  prefervod  in  the  Ll  • 
brary  lACrftam-Colitoe.  He  was  airaliinatcd  111  the  fifty  thud  Year  of  his  Age,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1171.  reckoning  "1  he  Beginning  of  the  Year 
from  Clnjlmas-Day.  Gervas.  p  141S.  Brompt.  p.  ^64.  Some  Chroniclers  fay,  that  all  who  were  concerned  in  Becket'sMmltia,  died  mi'erably  in 
three  or  four  Years.     See  Af.  Wifim.  p.  250.     But  the   Annotator  on  Mr.  Camdtn  well  obl'crves,  that  this  is  felfe:  for  William  Tracy  reiiied.   twei.ty  three 


Years  after  the  Fact,  to  Mwt  in  D:i  'n;h 


See  Camdtn  in  Dcvonjkirc, 
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1 171.     wife,  his  Canonization  might  have  been  objected  again  ft.  him.     But,  as  he  was  not  above  twelve  Years  old     the    \\~i. 

Nothing  was  more   proper  to   infufe  this  Belief  into   the  King  his  Father  took  the  Guardianfhip  upon  himfelf,    and 

Abundance of 'minds  of  the  People  than  Miracles.     Accordingly,    fuch  went  in  Perfon  into  Bretagne,  to  receive  the  Fealty  of  the 

',';    '(      multitudes  were  forthwith  wrought  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Barons. 

new  Martyr,    that  in  any  other  Age,    the  number  and         Thefe  are  the  moft  confiderable  Events,    during  the 

nature  of  thefe  Miracles,    inftead  of  fatisfying  the  World,  Difference  between  the  King  and  the  Archbifhop  oi^Can- 

would  have  had  a  quite  contrary  effect.     Neither  Chrifl  tcrbury.     I  proceed  now  to  what  followed  upon  the  Death 

nor  his  Apoftles   worked  the  like,  or  fo  many,  to  prove  of  that  Prelate. 


:o  him  aft. 
hit  Death. 
C  ■ 
X.  Direco 


the  Truth  of  Chriftianity,  as  this  new  Saint  did  to  autho- 
rize the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  Clergy.  It  was 
not  thought  fufficicnt  to  aflert  his  refforing  dead  Men  to 
life ;  but  it  was  farther  affirmed,  he  raifed  the  very 
Beafts.  It  was  given  out  for  certain,  that  being  expofed 
to  view  in  the  Church  before  he  wai  buried,  he  rofeoutof 


Henry  being  freed  from  the  difturberof  his  Quiet,  was  ' 
in  hopes  to  enjoy   fome  tranquillity.     But   he  found  that  tSSeiu^ 
Becket,  when  dead,  created  hin:  no  lef,  Trouble  than  when 
alive.     His  Enemies  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  King  of Dkt'"- 
France,  and  Archl.ifhop  of  Sens,    omitted  not  this  oppor-  fi,  v™f' 
tunity  to    raife   him    new   Disturbances.       They    boldly 
his  Coffin,  and  went  and  lighted  the  Wax-Candles  which     charged  him   with  being;  the  Author  of  Becieft  Murder 
had  been  put  out.     It  is  faid  alfo,  after  the  Funeral  Cere-     and  endeavoured  by  all  forts  of  means  to  itir  up  the  Pope 


He  h  earn 

viXid. 


mony  was  over,  he  held  up  his  Hand  to  blefs  the  People. 
To  all  thefe  Miracles,  many  others  are  added,  equally  be- 
coming the  Majefty  of  God.  Mean  while,  they  were 
fpread  with  that  confidence,  that  not  a  Man  was  found 
hardy  enough  to  (hew  the  leaft  fign  of  Doubt.  The  Pope's 
Legates,  lent  fome  time  after  to  examine  thefe  matters, 
found  the  People  of  Canterbury  fo  perfuaded  of  the  Truth 
of  all  thefe  Facts,  that,  upon  fuch  publick  Evidence,  his 
Holinefs  thought  he  fhould  run  no  great  Hazard  in  cano- 
nizing Becket  by  the  Name  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
The  Tomb  of  the  new  Saint  was  at  firft  adorned  with  few 
Ornaments ;  but  fifty  years  after  his  Death,  his  Body  was 


Though  it  ;;    "• 

0  -   -  tntendi  to 


to  revenge  the  Death  of  his  faithful  Servant, 
was  difficult  to  prove  that  Henry  had  any  hand  in  thc°Af-" 
faffination,  Alexander  was  willing  however  to  believe  him  w$ 
guilty,    that  he  might  have  occafion  to  humble  a  Prince 
that   all    along   ftoutly  oppofed  him.     He    was  fenfible, 
this  was  a  favourable  Juncture  to  procure  Advantages  which 
that  Monarch  could  never  be  brought  to  yield  at  any  other 
time.     Wherefore  lie  threatned   to  excommunicate  him, 
and  put  the  Kingdom  under  an  Interdict,  unlefs  he  gave 
marks  of  a   fincere  Repentance.     Had  this  Prince  been  Henry  aSi 
more  weak,  or  lefs  able,  he  would  never  have  got  clear  of  *"'*  u.'-/' 
fo  (lippery  and  dangerous  an  Affair,     But  his  Refolution  '.'.'' 
laid  in  a  Shrine ,    inriched   with  a  prodigious  Quantity  of    on  this  occafion  (5),  his  Prefents  to  the  Cardinals  (6),  and  B 
precious  Stones.     As  a  farther  Honour  to  his  memory,  the     his  repeated  Pi  otcftations,    to  fubmit  to  the  Sentence  that*'. 
Pope  ordered  every  fiftieth  year  a  Jubilee  to  be  fulemnized     fhould  be  pronounced   in  England,    averted   this    terrible  m  ' 
in  the  Church  where  he  lay.     From  thenceforward  Mi-     Blow  (7). 

racks  became  fo  common  at  his  Tomb,    and  their  fame         Whilft  this  Affair  was  tranfacVmg  at  Rome,    Henry  re-  Hi  firm  tU 
fpread  fo  far,    that  they  drew  Votaries  from  all  parts  of    fumed  the  Project  of  the  Conqueft  of  Ire/and,  formed  fome  D^'g"  & 
Chrijlendom,  who  came  to  Canterbury  to  obtain  the  Inter-     years  before,  but  deferred  on  account  of  his  Quarrel  with  h-eCnd."" 
ceffionof  this  new  Saint.     In  1420,  they  kept  an  Account  of     Becket.     The  Irijh  taking  fome  Englijhtrttn  Prifoners,  and  c'r™pt. 
above  fifty  thoufand  Foreigners,  of  all  Ages  and  Sexes,  that    afterwards  felling  them  for  Slaves,    furnifhed  him  with  a  m"p"- 
came  in  Pilgrimage  that  Year  to  this  renowned  Tomb.  Pretence  to  form   this  Enterptize.     But  the  real   motive 

To  avoid  interrupting  the  Narrative  of  this  famous  was  the  Defire  of  enlarging  his  Dominions  by  the  Conqueft 
Conteft,  I  was  obliged  to  defer  'till  now  to  fpeak  of  cer-  of  an  Ifland  adjacent  to  England  (S).  Two  favourable 
tain  Occurrences  which  happened  in  that  Interval,  the  conjunctures  induced  him  to  think  of  this  Conqueft.  In 
moft  remarkable  whereof  were  as  follow  :  the  firft  place,    he  was  at  Peace  with  all  his  Neighbours. 

Matiikfaf'if      In  ii6Sj  during  the  heat   of  the  Difpute,    the  Arch-     And  fecondly,    AdrianlV,    a  native  of  England,    being  Tbi,  Pr-.-e.l 
King',         bifhop  of  Cologn  came  into  England,  to  conduct  Matilda     then  Pope,    he    hoped  eafily   to  obtain   his  Approbation.  Wi'"^, 
the  King's  Daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  whom  flie     Though   the  Outrages  committed  by  the  Irijh   upon    his  aEiIV; 
was  betrothed.     As  all  the  Princes  of  Germany  were  then     Subjects  might  be  one   reafon  of  his  intended  Expedition, 
for  the  Aniipope  Pafchal,  they  were  confidered  as  Schifma-     that  was  not  the  thing  he  alledged  to  the  Pope  to  obtain 
ticks    in    all  Places   where  Alexander  was  acknowledged,     his  confent.     The  Glory  of  God    and  the   Salvation  of 
This  is  the  reafon,    why  after  the  departure  of  the  Arch-     Souls,    plaufible   Pretences,    but  which  rarely  fet  Princes 
bifhop,    the  Churches,    where  he  and  the  Priefts  that  at-     upon  Projects  of  this  nature,  were  the  Arguments  he  urged 
tended  him  faid  Mafs,  were  all  re-confecrated.     The  King     to  prevail  with  Adrian  to  approve  his  Defi<rn.     To  thefe 
durft  not  oppofe  this  Refolution,    for  fear  of  making  the     he  added  another,    and  no  lefs  powerful  Motive,  the  en- 
Breach  wider  between  him  and  Alexander,    whom  he  was     iarging   the  Jurifdiction  and  Revenues  of  the  Holy  See. 
willing  to  keep  fair  with(i).  He  pretended,  the  Irijh  being  Schifmaticks  and  bad  Chri- 

r"kkTa,lrn,c  *n  ,,66>  certain  Hereticks  arrived  from  Germany  in  ftians,  it  was  neceftary  to  put  them  in  the  right  way,  and 
in  England,  England,  about  thirty  in  number,  being  headed  by  one  Ger-  .  oblige  them  to  acknowledge  the  Papal  Authority,  which 
""*."*.  bard.  It  is  not  diftinctly  known  wherein  their  Herefy  'till  then  had  been  difregarded  by  them:  That  the  pro- 
OxfoTd.'  "  con  fitted  ;  in  all  likelihood  there  were  fathered  upon  them,  pereft  means  to  that  end  was  to  bring  them  into  fubjedtion 
by  forced  Inferences,  Opinions  which  they  entertained  to  the  Crown  of  England,  which  had  ever  been  devoted 
not.  However  this  be,  they  were  fummoned  before  a  to  the  Holy  See.  This  is  what  we  find  in  the  Bull  fent 
Council  held  on  purpofe  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  con-  him  by  Adrian  on  this  occafion,  where  we  may  further 
demned,  and  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  Power.  The  obferve,  what  Power  the  Popes  aHiimed  to  themfelves,  and 
King,  unwilling  to  give  the  Pope  any  handle  againft  him,  how  attentive  they  were  to  every  thing  that  might  help  to 
treated  thefe  People  very  feverely.  After  branding  them  increafe  their  Authority. 
in  the  Cheek  with  a  hot  Iron,  he  forbad  all  his  Subjects  to 
give  them  any  Relief.  This  Prohibition  being  punctually 
obferved,  all  thofe  Wretches  miferably  perifhed  with  Hun- 
ger, without  being  heard  to  utter  the  leaft  Complaint  of 
this  moft  inhuman  Ufage.  This  is  not  the  only  Inftance 
of  its  being  the  worft  time  for  fuch  as  the  Court  of  Rome 
marks  out  for  Hereticks,  when  Princes  are  at  variance 
with  the  Pope  (2). 
hJ  £.COt"  Malcolm  King  of Scotland  died  much  about  this  time  (3), 
and  was  fucceeded  by  William  his  Brother  (4). 

The  Marriage  of  Eleanor,  Daughter  of  Henry,  with 
Alphonfus  King  of  Cajlile,  was  concluded  in  1 169,  a  little 
before  Beckett  return  into  England. 

Conan  the  Little,  Duke    of  Bretagnc,  dying  in  1171, 
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Hmij'Istm.  Prince  Geoffrey,  who  had  married  his  Daughter,  fucceeded 


ADRIAN, 

Servant  of  the  Servants  of  GOD, 

To  his  Son,  in  C  H  R I S  T  J  E  S  U  S,  Henry 

King  of  E  N  G  L  A  N  D ; 

Sends  Greeting  and  Apojlolical  Benediilion. 


TH  E  defire   your  Magnificence  expreffes  to  ad-  Adrian'i 
vance  the  Glory  of  your  Name  on  Earth,    and  K:  '  r' 
to  obtain  in  Heaven  the  Prize  of  eternal  Happinefs,  de-  imh  £?,>'--' 

ftditmt, 

(1)  This  Year  the  Wttjb  broke  the  Peace,  and  made  Incurfions  into  the  Englifi  Territories,   but  were  foon  reduced  to  Obedience  :    and  the  fame  Year  was  V"'  C"nb" 
born  Johanna,  the  King's  Daughter.     Brompt.  p.  1059.  '  e  * ear  "as  An-  1  ■  -4. 

*  [l\  T^',S  )?,"  Kl"S  H'"ry  rahed'  by  thc  Advke  *nd  Confent  of  h!s  Par&ment>   T-m-pent,  in  the  Pound,    and  for  the  four  follow-in-  Years  One-Penny  ?,'"£'  ■ 
for  IteBtttf-War .     Safow .p .1399.                                                                                                                   (3)  In   1165.     Brmft.  p.    ,oco.°  J"  M.  Pars. 

died  Robert  de  Belhmmte,   Earl  of  Lacetler.   and  chief  Tufticiary  of  Enland.     Hived,  o.  5 12  P-   95- 

-i.L_.:r „_.,-i  ,,.    .  .      r.      1      1  .  ..  ~  .      "^        ..  .      _.    a 


(4) 


(5)  He  ordered,  that  if  any  Perfon  brought  into  England  Letters  of  Excommunication  from  the  Pope,    he  mould  be  proceeded  again!!  as  a  publick  Enemv 
<je.      Bromft.  p.  10O9.      Htrued.   p.  527.  '  t'"/> 


(6)  The  Perrons  he  lent  to  the  Pope,  were  the  Archbilhop  of  Roan,  the  Bilhop  of  Btirtux,  the  Bifhop  of  Woreefler,  Richard  B, 
I  ne  rope  rerutcd  at  firft  to  fee  them  ;  but  when  they  found  no  other  Means  would  prevail,  they  beean  to  intreat  after  the  Reman 
f  ,"T  H.   »     ''I,  '"'H'?"1^/-"'  hundred  Math  amongft  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  which  loon  gained  them  an  Audience.     G 

(7     m  returned  to  England,  Auguft  c,  and  vilited  Her.,  v  Eilhoo  of  Wincbelier.    wh„  n<  >r  tL  P„,„.   „.-  n.„l,       r.,„-,    „    , 


\  Barre,   &c.      Hrved.  p.  526. 
:an  manner,    (as  Gervafi  ex- 
.     Geriat.  p.  1410. 
M.  Paris,  p.  ,TS.       En^ldni'  A"^  5'  and  vilited  Henry  B.lhop  of  mmbejier,    who  was  at  the  Point   of  Death.     Bnm?t.   p.  1069.     R.  Dteeto.   p.  SS7. 
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Vol.  I. 


H7*. 
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tin  Bull. 
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"  ferves  no  doubt,  great  Commendations.  As  a  good 
"  Catholick  Prince,  you  are  very  careful  to  enlarge  the 
"  Borders  of  the  Church,  to  fpread  the  knowledge  of  the 
"  Truth  amon"-the  barbarous  and  ignorant,  and  to  pluck 
"  up  Vice  by  the  roots  in  the  Field  of  the  Lord:  And 
"  in  order  to  this  you  apply  to  us  for  Countenance  and 
"  Direction.  We  are  confident  therefore,  that  by  the 
"  Blefling  of  the  Almighty,  your  Undertaking  will  be 
"  crowned  with  a  Succefs  fuitable  to  the  noble  Motive 
"  which  fets  you  upon  it.  For  whatever  is  taken  in 
"  hand  from  a  principle  of  Faith  and  Religion,  never 
"  fails  to  fucceed.  It  is  certain,  as  youyourfclf  acknow- 
"  ledge,  Ireland,  as  well  as  all  other  Iflands  which  have 
"  the  Happinefs  to  be  enlightned  by  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
"  oufnefs,  and  have  fubmitted  to  the  Doctrines  of  Chri- 
"  ftianity,  ate  unqueftionably  St.  Peter's  Right,  and  be- 
"  long  to  the  Jurifdiction  of  the  Roman  Church.  We 
"  judge  therefore,  after  maturely  confidering  the  Enter- 
"  prize  you  propofe  to  us,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  fettle 
"  in  that  Ifland  Colonies  of  the  Faithful,  who  may  be 
"  well-pleafing  to  God. 

"  You  have  advertifed  us,  moft  dear  Son  in  Chrift,  of 
"  your  Defign  of  an  Expedition  into  Ireland,  to  fubject 
"  the  Ifland  to  juft  Laws,  and  to  root  out  Vice,  which 
"  has  long  fiourifhed  there.  You  promife  to  pay  Us  out 
"  of  every  Houfe  a  yearly  Acknowledgment  of  one 
"  Penny,  and  to  maintain  the  Rights  of  the  Chutch, 
"  without  the  leaft  Detriment  or  Diminution.  Upon 
"  which  Promife,  giving  a  ready  ear  to  your  Requeft, 
"  we  confent  and  allow  that  you  make  a  Defcent  in 
"  that  Ifland,  to  enlarge  the  Bounds  of  the  Church,  to 
"  check  the  Progrefs  of  Immorality,  to  reform  the  Man- 
"  ners  of  the  Natives,  and  to  promote  the  Growth  of 
"  Virtue  and  the  Chriftian  Religion.  We  exhort  you 
"  to  do  whatever  you  think  proper  to  advance  the  Ho- 
"  nour  of  Gud  and  the  Salvation  of  the  People,  whom 
"  we  charge  to  fubmit  to  your  Jurifdiction,  and  own  you 
"  for  their  Sovereign  Lord  ;  provided  always  that  the" 
"  Rights  of  the  Church  are  inviolably  preferved,  and  the 
"  Peter-Pence  duly  paid.  If  therefore,  you  think  fit  to 
"  put  your  Defign  in  execution,  labour  above  all  things 
"  to  improve  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  in  Virtue. 
"  Ufc  both  your  own  and  the  Endeavours  of  fuch  as  you 
"  fhall  judge  worthy  to  be  employed  in  this  Work,  that 
"  the  Church  of  God  be  enriched  more  and  more,  that 
"  Religion  flourilh  in  the  Country,  and  that  the  things 
"  tending  to  the  Honour  of  God  and  Salvation  of  Souls, 
"  be  in  fuch  manner  difpofed,  as  may  entitle  you  to  an 
"  eternal  Reward  in  Heaven,  and  an  immortal  Fame 
"  upon  Earth." 

Thefe  are  the  Foundations  of  Henrys,  Pretenfions  to 
Ireland.  In  reading  the  Bull,  it  is  hard  to  know,  which 
of  the  two  acted  with  the  greateft  Diffimulation,  the 
King  or  the  Pope.  Henry  alledged  falfe  Pretences  to  cover 
his  Ambition,  and  Adrian  pretended  to  believe  him,  in 
order  to  have  the  Difpofal  of  a  Country  which  belonged 
not  to  him,  and  the  transferring  it  to  a  Prince  who  had 
no  manner  of  Right  to  it.  But  it  is  eafy  to  difcover, 
through  all  thefe  Difguifes,  the  Motives  which  influenced 
the  Pope.  Ireland  had  not  yet  acknowledged  the  Supe- 
riority of  the  Roman  See  over  the  whole  Chriftian  Church. 
That  was  the  Immorality  which  was  to  be  rooted  out  of 
the  Field  of  the  Lord.  Submiffion  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rome, 
was  the  Seed  that  was  to  be  carefully  fown  and  cherifhed, 
to  the  end  the  Roman  Church  might  reap  a  plentiful  Har- 
veft.  What  elfe  can  be  meant  by  fpreading  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Truth,  where  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  fo 
Ion"'  before  embraced  ?  However  this  be,  Henry  fupported 
with  the  Pope's  Appiobation,  and  authorized  by  his  Ex- 
hortations, waited  only  a  favourable  opportunity  to  execute 
his  Defign,  which  was  obstructed  fome  Years  by  Becket's 
Affair.  "He  was  no  fooner  clear  of  that  Incumbrance,  but 
he  refumed  the  fame  Project,  bent  upon  executing  it,  the 
moment  he  mould  make  a  Peace  with  France,  with  which 
he  was  then  at  War.  However,  though  the  War  was 
not  yet  ended,  an  opportunity  offered,  which  he  failed  not 
to  embrace.  But  before  I  relate  the  Succefs  of  this  Un- 
dertaking, it  will  be  necefTary  to  give  fome  Account  of 
that  Ifland,  which  we  fhall  foon  fee  united  to  the  Englijh 
Monarchy. 

Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  of  Great-Britain,  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  called  St.  George's 
Channel,  in  fome  Places  not  above  three  Leagues  wide. 
The  Ifland  is  in  length  from  South  to  North,  about  three 
hundred,  and  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  two  hundred 
Miles.     It  is  certain,    in  all  Europe  there  is  not  a  more 
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temperate  Climate  than  that  of  Ireland.  Exceflive  Heat  1171. 
and  Cold  are  feldom  known  there,  becaufe  the  Vapours, 
rifing  from  the  furrounding  Sea,  generally  quallify  thefe 
two  Extremes.  The  foil  is  very  fertile,  efpecially  in  the 
fouthern  Parts.  They  who  fay  no  wheat  grows  there,  cir-  C3m- 
mean  no  doubt,  the  northern  Parts,  where  the  People  'i"^.'^"6" 
commonly  live  upon  Oat-Bread.  But  every  where  elfe 
there  is  good  Wheat,  and  in  Plenty  fufficient  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  Natives.  However  the  Ifland  abounds 
moft  with  Pafture-Grounds,  and  its  chiefeft  Wealth  con- 
fifts  in  a  great  Breed  of  Cattle.  The  Sea  is  flocked  with 
fuch  Plenty  of  Fifh,  that  were  the  Inhabitants  deftitute 
of  all  other  Food,  that  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  fuftain 
them.  But  the  moft  confiderable  Advantage  this  Ifland 
is  a  commodious  Situation  for  Trade  and  Com- 
not  only  with  all  Europe,  but  other  Parts  of  the 
Add  to  this  the  great  Number  of  good  Ports 
facilitate  thr-  Exportation  of  its  Commodities. 
Thefe  Advantages  have  (o  raifed  the  Jealoufy  of  the  En- 
glijh, that  ever  fince  their  Conqueft  of  the  Ifland,  they 
have  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  preventing  of 
the  Irijh  from  extending  their  Commerce,  left  the  Trade 
of  England  fhould  thereby  recei\  e  too  great  a  Prejudice. 
It  is  no  wonder,  an  Ifland  fo  fertile,  fo  well  fituated,  and 
fo  near  England,  fhould  attract  the  Eyes  of  Henry  II, 
who  fet  no  bounds  to  his  Ambition. 

If  we  may  believe  fome  Irijh  Hiftorians,  the  firft  Inha-  Tuftf  ■&>- 
bitants  of  this  Ifland  are  to  be  traced  bevond  the  Flood.  *"*'"' "■ 
But  others  lefs  prejudiced  in  this  Point,  give  the  follow- 
ing Account  of  their  Origin.  They  pretend,  that  from 
the  third  Age  of  the  Woild,  Ireland  was  inhabited  with 
Scyths,  whole  Number,  in  the  fourth (l),  we/c  consider- 
ably augmented  by  Colonies  of  Spaniards.  Thefe  two 
Nations,  in  procefs  of  time,  not  only  peopled  Ireland, 
but  the  Hebrides  alfo,  from  whence  part  of  them  went 
and  fettled  in  North-Britain,  as  was  obferved  in  the  In- 
troduction. 

Several  Names  have  been  given  tin's  Ifland,    all  formed  Dhm 
from  the  Word  Erin,  the  Name  given   it  by  the  Natives  ^"™j£ 
themfelves.      Such  as  Ierna,  Jwverna,  Iauernia,   Ouernia, 
Bernia,   Hybernia,  which  plainly  own  all  the  fame  Origin. 
The  Britons    ftiled   it   in  their  Language  Yyerdm.     The 
Romans,   Hybernia,  and  the  Saxons,  Iren  -tandt,  that  is,  the 
Country  of  Iren  or  Erin.     The  Etymology  of  the  Word 
Erin  is  not  well  known ;    but  Camden's  Conjecture,    who 
derives  it  from  an  Irijh  Word  fignifying  IVejl,  feems  very 
probable,  becaufe  in  reality  Ireland  is    the  moft  weftern 
Ifland  of  Europe  (2).     Ifidore  and  Bcde  call  it  Scotia,  with 
refpect  to  the  Inhabitants,    who  for  the   moft  part  came 
from  Scythia,  as  was  faid  before,  and  for  that  reafon  were 
called  Scots.     The  fame  Writers  term  it  alfo  Scotia  Major, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  North-Britain  inhabited  by  the  fame 
Nation.     Others  give   it   the  Name  of  Britannia  Parva,  Ptolem. 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  Great-Britain,   pretending  that  all  the 
Ifles  in  thofe  Parts  fhould  be  called  the  Britannick  Iflands. 
We  are  ftill  more  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  Origin  In  Lan- 
of  the  Irijh  Tongue,  which  has  nothing,  not  even  its  Let- ■?""£''.  J'jff- 
ters,  in  common  with  the  Languages  of  the  neighbouring  r-,l'J^m  * 
Nations. 

Pope  CeleftiirusT,  was  the  firft  that  undertook  the  Con-  c  *otrfim  of 
verfion  of  the  Irijh  to  Chriftianity,     by  fending  Palladlus'^1^'- 
to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  them.     But  being  deprived  of  this 
their  firft  Bifhop  by  an  untimely  Death,  Patrick,  Difciple 
of  St.  Germanus,  was  fent  in  his  itead,  who  converted  moft: 
of  the  Natives.     Their  Pofterity  have  all  along  considered 
him  as  their  Apoftle,    and  ftill  hold  him  in  great  venera- 
tion.    Shortly   after  their  Converlion,    Ireland  abounded  Tie  great 
with  Monks,  who  for  the  moft  part  became  fo  famous  for  £'"•':'  '/„ lbe 
their  Sanctity,  that  they  were  the  occafion  of  the  Ifland's  Monks. 
being  termed  the  Country  of  Saints.     From  hence  great 
Numbers  of  learned  and  zealous  Men  came  forth,    who 
greatly  promoted  the  Converfion  of  the  Albin-Scots,  Picls, 
and  Anglo-Saxons.     Such  were  Columbanus,  Aidan,  Finan, 
Colman,  Kilian,  and  many  others  I'poken  of  elfewhere. 

Religion  and  Learning  which   fiourifhed  in  Ireland ^  3),  inland /ay- 
were  expelled  thence  by  foreign  Invafions,     to  which  that  ft"  m"b 
Ifland   was  frequently  expofed.      A  King  of  North-amber-'^1"1"*" 
land  (4)  fent  a  numerous  Army  thither,  which  committed 
great  Ravages.     Afterwards,    the  Norwegians  wafted  the  Girald. 
Country  in  a  terrible  manner  above  thirty  Years,   under  Cambrenfit. 
the  conduit  of  one  Turgefius,    who  at  length  was  cut  off" 
by  an  Ambufcade.     This  Devaftation  was  quickly  followed 
by  an  Invalion  of  certain  People  from  Germany,  called  by 
Hiftorians  Ejlmanni,  that  is,  the  Men  of  the  Eaft .     Shortly 
after,   Edgar  King  of  England  lubdued  Ireland,   if  a  Char- 
ter that  goes  under  his  Name  may  be  credited,  where  he 
makes  his  Boafts  of  that  Conquelt.     But  how  great  foever 


(1)  Thry  have  not  explained  what  they  mean  by  the  third  and  fourth  Ages  of  the  World.     Rafin. 

(2)  L.riartus  derives  Hibtrnia  from  Ibtrr.ae,  a  Phoenician  Word,  fignifying  lbe  fartbeji  Habitation. 


'Z)  Li  a.artus  derives  titoirr.ia  rrom  locrnac,  *  Pbtenician  Word,   fignifying  tbt  fartbeji  Habitation. 

(3)  Camden  obferves,  that  the  Saxons  in  thofe  Days  fl  eked  to  Ireland,     as  to  the  great  Mart  of  Learning;    Which  is  th;  Reafon  why  we  fo  often  find  this 
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in  our  Writers,  Such  a  one  fent  bis  Son  over  to  Ireland  to 
(t.)  Egpid,    See  Hj/lmy  of  Umbsmhtrlmid,  p.  5 1, 
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the  Deflations  were  that  this  Ifland  fuffcied  from  the 
hands  of  Foreigners,  inteftine  Divifions  caufed  Hill  greater 
Mifchiefs.  The.  Irijb  were  hardly  freed  from  the  Invafions 
of  the  Foreigners,  and  particularly  the  Dunes,  who  made 
them,  no  lefs  than  the  Englijb,  feel  the  effects  of  their 
Fury,  when  a  Civil  War  broke  out  among  them,  which 
ended  in  the  Partition  of  the  Ifland  into  fevera!  petty 
States.  Thefe  Kingdoms,  which  at  fir  ft  were  numerous, 
and  confequently  very  fmall,  were  at  length  reduced  to 
feven,  namely,  Connaught,  Cork,  Leinfter,  Offery,  Meath, 
Limerick,  and  Ul/ler  ( 1 ).  1 'he  King  of  Connaught,  the 
principal  of  thefe  petty  Sovereigns,  kept  the  reft  in  a  fort  of 
Dependence,  with  much  the  fame  Authority  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Monarchs  formerly  enjoyed  during  the  Heptarchy. 
This  is  the  realbn  why  the  Irifl)  Annals  give  Roderic  King 
of  Connaught,  who  reigned  in  the  Time  of  Henry  II,  the 
Title  of  Monarch,  tho'  there  were  more  Kings  helidcs  him 
in  the  Ifland.  Such  was  the  State  and  Condition  of  Ire- 
land, when  the  EngUJh  undertook  the  Conqueft  of  it  (2). 
A  Difference  between  two  of  thefe  Kings,  the  weakeft  of 
whom  invited  the  Engliflj  to  his  alTiftance,  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  IriJI)  lofing  their  Liberty.  This  was  not  the 
firft  time,  the  like  Caufe  had  produced  the  like  Effect. 
An  imprudence  of  the  fame  nature  furnifhed  the  Moors 
with  an  opportunity  of  conquering  Spain,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  fubduing  Britain.  Hence  it  appears  how  dange- 
rous it  is  to  invite  Foreigners  into  a  Kingdom,  who  cannot 
be  afterwards  expelled  with  the  fame  eafe. 
•Tit  King  of  Among  the  Sovereigns  then  reigning  in  Ireland,  Der- 
LtiniUi  de-  mot  King  of  Leinfter  was  one  of  the   molt  conliderable, 

,i<t\  Aid  of    ,  iv.  r     1   •        r»  •     •  T*  i   •       r.    .  . 

Hcmy.  Dy  tne  Extent  ot  his  Dominions,  b  rom  this  Prince  s 
Cirald.  acceflion  to  the  Throne,  he  had  adted  fo  arbitrarily, 
Ciuibreiiiu.  tnat  jle  was  gIown  extremely  odious  to  his  Subjects.  But 
he  made  flight  of  his  People's  Hatred,  being  at  Peace 
with  his  Neighbours,  who  concerned  not  themfelves  with 
what  parted  in  that  Kingdom.  However,  he  afterwards 
gave  them  occafion  himfelf,  by  [debauching  and]  car- 
rying away  the  Wife  of  O-Roric  King  of  Meath.  O- 
Roric,  to  revenge  the  Affront,  levied  an  Army,  and  with 
the  help  of  Roderic  King  of  Connaught,  attacked  Dermot, 
who,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  his  Subjects,  was  forced 
to  leave  Ireland,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
Enemy.  As  he  had  no  refuge  in  the  Ifland,  where  the 
reft  of  the  Kings  refufed  to  engage  in  his  Quarrel,  he 
went  and  implored  the  Protection  of  the  King;  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  then  in  France.  Having  informed  him  of 
his  Cafe,  he  promifed  to  become  his  Valla!,  if  by  his  Aid 
he  was  reltored  to  his  Throne.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  than  this  Propofal,  to  a  Prince  who  had  been  long 
meditating  the  Conqueft  of  Ireland,  and  wanted  only  an 
opportunity  to  interpofe  in  the  Affairs  of  that  Ifland. 
Mean  while,  as  his  War  then  with  France  permitted  him 
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not  immediately  to  aflift  the  fugitive  King,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  promiling,  as  foon  as  the  War  was  over,  to 
aid  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  Neverthelefs,  he 
thought  it  his  Intereft  to  perfuade  Dermot  to  begin  a  War, 
from  whence  he  hoped  himfelf  to  reap  great  Advantage. 
To  that  end,  he  advifed  him  to  go  into  England,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  what  AlTiftance  he  could  from  fome 
Two  Englift  EngliJJ}  Barons,  in  expectation  of  greater  Forces,  Der- 
mot followed  his  Advice,  and  relying  on  Henry's  Word, 
came  into  England,  where  Robert  Fite,-Stephen,  and  Ri- 
chard Strong-bow  ( 3 )  Earl  of  Pembroke  agreed  with  him 
upon  certain  Conditions.  The  former  was  prevailed  with 
in  hopes  of  making  a  conliderable  Fortune  in  Ireland. 
The  latter,  who  had  large  Poflcfiions  in  England  and  I  Vales, 
was  gained  by  Dermot's  Promife,  to  give  him  his  only 
Daughter  in  Marriage,  and  fettle  the  Succellion  upon 
him. 

Thefe  two  Lords  having  drawn  together  fome  Troops 
among  their  Friends  and  Vaftals,  Fitz-Stephen,  who  was 
firft  ready,  accompanied  Dermot  into  Ireland,  with  four 
hundred  Men  (4).  Being  landed  near  IVaterford,  the 
King  of  Leinfter  led  them  before  the  City  of  IVcxford, 
not  far  from  thence.  The  City  being  prefently  taken, 
was  given  to  Fitz-Stephen,  who  fettled  there  a  Colony  of 
Ertglijh(s)-     After    this   Exploit,  the  Adventurers  re-in- 
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forcing  their  little  Army  to  the  Number  of  three  thoufand 
Men  by  the  Junction  of  the  Natives  (6),  marched  againlt 
the  King  of  Offery.  This  Prince,  who  did  not  expect  to 
be  attacked,  being  unprepared  for  his  Defence,  was  forced 
to  fubmit  to  what  Terms  the  Conquerors  were  pk-afed  to 
impofe. 

Mean  time,  Roderic  the  Monarch  had  convened  the 
States  of  the  Ifland,  and  caufed  them  to  refcjve  upon  a 
War  with  Dermot  and  the  Eng/i/h.  Indeed,  it  was  eafy 
to  perceive,  their  Deligns  were  not  confined  to  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  the  King  of  Leinfter.  But  as  the  Adventurers 
were  now  grown  very  formidable,  he  was  willing,  before 
he  ran  any  hazard,  to  try  by  way  of  Negotiation,  to 
get  them  out  of  the  Ifland.  He  addrefled  himfelf  firft 
to  Fitz-Stephex,  and  offered  him  a  confiderable  Sum  to 
retire.  His  Offer  being  rejected,  he  turned  to  Dermot, 
and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  fend  away  the  Eng- 
UJh, by  promiling  to  reftore  him  to  his  Kingdom.  Der- 
mot immediately  clofed  with  this  Propofal  ;  but  when 
they  came  to  perform  their  Covenants,  miftrufting  each 
other,  they  could  agree  neither  upon  the  'lime  not  the 
Manner.  Whilft  they  were  employed  in  devifing  Expedi- 
ents for  their  mutual  Security,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ar- 
rived from  England  with  twelve  hundred  Men.  His  firft 
Expedition  was  the  taking  of  IVaterford,  and  putting  the 
Inhabitants  all  to  the  fword.  This  Conqueft  breaking  off 
the  Negotiation,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  married  Dermot's 
Daughter,  and  quickly  after  took  pofleffion  of  the  King- 
dom of  Leinfter,  fallen  to  him  by  the  Death  of  his  Father- 
in-law.  The  Irijh  gave  that  Prince  the  Simame  of  Nin- 
gal,  that  is,   The  Stranger's  Friend. 

After  the  Death  of  Dermot,  the  Adventurers  prepared 
to  carry  on  their  Conq'jefts.  As  they  faw,  the  Terror  of 
their  Arms  was  fpread  over  Ireland,  they  improved  the 
opportunity,  and  advancing  farther,  became  mafters  of 
Dublin,  and  fome  other  Places.  Roderic  and  the  reft  of 
the  Kings  were  in  fuch  Confufion,  that  they  very  faintly 
oppofed  the  Progrefs  of  the  Foreigners.  It  is  almoft 
incredible,  that  the  Irijh,  who  were  exceeding  numerous, 
fhould  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  thus  over-run  by  a  handful 
of  Englifhmeti.  The  reafon  is  imputed  to  their  great  Dread 
of  the  EngUJh  Crofs-bows,  the  ufe  of  which,  'till  then, 
was  unknown  to  them. 

Upon  News  of  this  extraordinary  Succefs,  Henry  grew 
jealous  of  the  Adventurers.  He  was  in  hopes  they  would 
have  wanted  his  Afliftance,  and  thereby  given  him  a  Pre- 
tence to  pafs  into  Ireland  himfelf,  and  fubdue  the  Ifland. 
But  finding,  the  faint  Refiftance  of  the  Irijh  rendered  his 
Aid  needlefs,  he  was  afraid,  the  Conquerors  would  be- 
come mafters  of  the  whole  Country,  which  he  de.igned 
for  himfelf.  In  this  belief,  he  thought  it  necellary  to 
oblige  them  to  apply  to  him.  To  this  end,  he  forbids  the 
exporting  Provifions  or  Ammunition  to  Ireland,  and 
commands  all  his  Subjects  to  return  from  thence.  Thefe 
Orders,  which  were  iflued  on  pretence  the  Adventurers 
had  engaged  in  their  Undertaking  without  his  leave,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  expectation.  As  foon  as  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Fitz-Stephen  were  informed  of  the  King's  Edict, 
they  fent  Deputies  to  allure  him  of  their  Obedience,  and 
tell  him,  all  their  prefent  and  future  Conquefts  were  at  his 
Command.  This  SubmilTion  ealily  appeafed  the  King, 
who  had  no  farther  thoughts  of  recalling  them.  Some 
time  after,  he  made  an  agreement  with  them,  that  he 
fhould  have  all  the  Sea-ports,  and  the  relt  remain  in  the 
Conquerors,  to  hold  of  him  and  his  Succeflors.  Matters 
being  thus  fettled,  Henry  went  over  himfelf  into  Ireland 
with  a  formidable  Army  (7),  and  landed  at  IVaterford. 
The  Irifl},  who  before  could  not  withftand  a  few  private 
Perfons,  and  confequently  faw  themfelves  unable  to  refill 
fo  great  Forces,  chofe  a  voluntary  SubmilTion.  Djring 
Henry's  fray  at  IVaterford,  he  faw  all  the  Kings  of  the 
Ifland  arrive  at  his  Court,  and  with  emulation  ftrive  who 
fhould  firft  fwear  Allegiance. 

Thus  Henry,  without  fpilling  one  drop  of  Blood,  be- 
came mailer  of  Ireland  in  lefs  time  than  was  futficient 
to  travel  over  it.  After  he  had  placed  frefh  Garnfons 
in  IVaterford,  Wexford,  and  fome  other  maritime  Towns, 
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(1)  Thefe  feven  Kingdom;  were  reduced  to  four  luge  Provinces,  into  which  the  Ifland  is  at  prefent  divided,  ZI$er„  Leinfter,  MunJUrt  and  Cpnna  r. 
Rapin.  To  which  formerly  was  adujd  Mcatb,  now  reckoned  part  of  Lctnjlcr.  Thefe  tour  Provinces  are  divided  into  thirty  -two  Cuunties  or  Shire:,  ;.■.- 
Archbifh  pricks,  and  eighteen  Bilhopricks- 

(2)  Their  Rendezvous   was  at  Pembroke.      Gerva;,   p.   1419.      Hfveden,  p.  527. 

(3)  Richard  de  dare,  firnamed  Strorg-bow,  Earl  of  Striguil,  or  Stngbul,  (a  Caftle  in  Mjnmoutbjhire)  and  of  Pembroke,  See  Camdin.  They  werj  alio 
joined  by  Mtlo  de  Coggebam.     Hived,   p.  512. 

(4)  About   four  hundred  and  ninety,  according  to  Glraldui  Cimbrenfis,  p.  761. 

Cs)  Thefe  were  the  firft  Englijh  fettled  in  Ireland,  where  they  have  cont.nned  ever  fince,  retain'ng  ftill  our  ancient  Garb,  and  much  of  our  old  Language, 
with  a  mixture  of  Irijh.  Camden  has  given  us  a  Lift  ot"  fuch  as  went  into  Ireland  with  Dermot.  Who  (befides  Ricbtrd  Strong-bow,  Robert  Fit z- Stephen, 
Miles  de  Cogbart,  already  mentioned)  were,  Maurice  de  Prctdergeji,  tfcrvey  de  Mjnt-M.-ijb,  Robert  Barrt  Metier  Meilertne,  Maurice  Fitz-Gt'rafJ,  Rid- 
munJ,  IVilHam  Ferrand,  Richard  de  Cighan,  Gu alter  de  Ridensfird,  Gualter  and  Alexander^  Sons  of  Maurice  Girald,  William  tfotte,  Robert  Fitx  Bernard, 
Hugb  de  Lacy,  William  Fitas-Aldelm,  William  j&acardl,  Humphrey  B.bui,  Hugh  de  GundsvtU.  Philip  de  Hading,  High  Ttreff,  bovid  Wal  h,  Robert  Peer, 
OJb:,t  de  Harlcter,  William  de  Bendengei,  Adam  de  GcMCX,  lJb:lip  de  Bre^s,  Grjfin,  Meph  w  of  Stephen,  Ralph  Fitx-Stephcn,  Walter  Bar,  Pbiiip  Waljb, 
Adam  de  Hereford,  John  de  Cany,  Hugh  Coat  Hon,  Red,na-.l  Com  i mare,  Relm-.md  Fnz-Hib,  Miles  of  St.  David  s,  Sec     Camden  in  Ireland. 

{b\  The  Army  was  ftrcngthened  by  the  Arrival  (in  the  fame  Place;  of  Maurue  de  trendergeji,  Wtth  fome  Soldiers  and  Archers  in  two  Sh  ps.  It  daes  nat 
appear  they  were  joined  by    the  Natives. 

(7;  He  went  over  from  Pembroke  with  four  hundred  Sail,  and  landed  in  Ireland,  03,  iS.     Gtrvus,  p.  141 9.     R*  Picett,  p.  jjS.     Brompt.  p,  1070. 

1  purfuant 
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purfuant  to  his  Agreement  with  the  Adventurers,  he  came 
to  Dublin,  where  he  made  fome  Regulations  for  the  Go- 
vernment of"  his  new  Conqueft  ( 1 ).  Shortly  after,  he  fet 
out  for  England  (2),  leaving  at  Dub/in,  Hugh  Lacy,  to 
govern  the  Ifland  in  his  Name,  with  the  Title  of  jujli- 
ciary  of  Ireland  ( 3 ). 

If  they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Largenefs  and  Im- 
portance of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  are  furprized  at  the 
Eafe  wherewith  the  Englijh  fubdued  it,  they  will  have  no 
lei's  reafon  to  wonder,  when  they  fee,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
Hiftory,  how  troublefome  it  was  to  keep  it.  There  are  who, 
confidering  the  Blood  and  Treafure  that  were  fpentto 
maintain  the  Englijh  in  their  Conquefts,  fcruple  not  to  fay, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  them,  the  Ifland  had  been  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Sea.  It  is  certain,  their  keeping  it  to 
tin's  Day,  is  not  fo  much  for  the  Profit  they  receive  from 
thence,  as  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
Power.  For,  it  cannot  become  fubject  to  a  new  Mailer, 
without  great  Detriment  to  the  Commerce  of  England. 

Henry  had  not  time  to  flay  any  longer  in  Ireland.  He 
was  in  hafte  to  go  to  Normandy,  to  meet  the  Pope's  Le- 
gates (4),  fent  to  examine  into  Beckefs  Murder.  Four 
whole  Months  were  fpent  in  this  matter.  Though  the 
Legates  had  Ordets  to  give  the  King  Abfolution,  they 
took  from  all  hands  Depofitions,  to  try  to  prove  him 
guilty,  in  order  to  enhance  the  Favor  he  was  going  to  re- 
U-  foiarzt  ceivc  from  his  Holinefs.  In  fhort,  after  many  Difficulties 
Bis  immtmt  an(|  Delays,  lie  was  permitted  to  clear  himfelf  by  a  folemn 
}u!,'!/'r'.CwOath,  that  he  neither  commanded,  nor  confented  to, 
id.  Beckefs  Afiaffination.  He  publickly  declared,  He  was 
;'  ■  extremely  forrv  for  being  the  occafion,  by  the  words  he 
Hived!  ^ad  imprudently  dropped,  and  was  ready  to  undergo  what 
Penance  the  Ltgates  fhould  enjoin.  Upon  this  Oath  and 
Declaration,  he  was  abfolved  from  his  pretended  Crime (5 ), 
on  Terms  denoting  the  Pope's  Favour  more  than  his  In- 
Tic  T. nri  c/ nocence.  To  obtain  this  Abfolution,  he  bound  himfelf, 
I.  Never  to  oppofe  the  Pope's  Will,  fo  long  as  he  was 
ufed  as  a  Catholick  Prince.  II.  Not  to  hinder  Appeals  to 
the  Holy  See.  III.  To  lead  an  Army  to  the  Holy-Land 
againft  the  Infidels,  and  remain  there  at  leaft  three  Years 
fucceffively.  However,  he  was  at  liberty  to  fend  thither 
only  two  hundred  Men  (6),  in  cafe  he  chofe  rather  to  go 
in  Perfon  againft  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  IV.  To  recall 
all  that  were  banifhed  on  account  of  the  late  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  reftore  to  them  their  Eftates  and 
Revenues.  V.  Laftly,  To  abolifh  all  Laws  and  Cuftoms 
lately  introduced  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Church  of  Can- 
terbury, or  any  other  Church  in  England.  To  thefe 
which  were  made  publick,  was  added  a  fecret  Article, 
whereby  the  King  obliged  himfelf  to  go  barefoot  to  Beckefs 
Tomb,  and  receive  Difcipline  from  the  hands  of  the  Monks 
of  St.  Augujlin.  Thus  ended  this  Affair,  which,  not- 
withftanding  Henry's  Steadinefs  in  the  beginning,  turned 
at  length  to  the  Pope's  Advantage,  and  carried  his  Power 
and  Authority  to  a  greater  height  than  ever.  Indeed,  this 
Inftance  was  exceeding  proper  to  ftnke  Terror  into  all 
the  Sovereigns,  being  an  evident  Demonftration,  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  contradict  the  Pleafure  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  How  juft  Caufe  had  they  to  fear  fo  formidable  a 
Power,  which  had  treated  with  fuch  Indignity  one  of  the 
moft  potent  Princes  in  Europe  (7)? 

In    the  beginning  of  the  Year  1173,   Roger  Abbot  of 
Roger  ileHed.  Beck  in  Normandy,  was  chofen  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
-'■   after  the  See  had  been  vacant  a  little  above  a  Twelve- 
Gervas>        month  (8). 


Henry  imagined,  after   mattering  fo  many  Difficulties,     1173. 
he  fhould  pals   the  refidue  of  his  Days  in  Peace,  amidft -; -;  r -"' 
the  Grandeur  and  Glory  he  was  encircled  with.     But  he 
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quickly  found,  there  were  other  Vexations,  befides  thofe  King. 
in  Beckefs  Affair,  capable  of  difturbing  his  Felicity.  Dut-*??™!. 
ing  his  Abfence,  a  Confpiracy  was  formed   againft  him,  m.  p_lr;s. 
fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  his  Queen,   and  his  own  ThiAuttxm 
Sons  were  the  Authors.     Befides,  it  was  countenanced  by  "i  C'"J" 
fome  of  the  principal  Barons  of  the  Realm  (9),  and  feve-  " 
ral  foreign  Princes.      Queen  Eleanor  was  moved  to  it  by 
her  extreme  Jealoufy,  of  which  the  King  had  given  her 
but  too  juft  Caufe.      Among   his    many  MiftreHes,  fair 
Rofamund,  Daughter  of  the   Lord   Clifford,   having   the 
greater!  Afcendant  over  him,  became  the  principal  Objedt 
of  the  Queen's  Jealoufy,  who  could  not  forbear  threatning 
her.     Henry  fancied  he   had  fecured    her    from   all  At-  Brmpt. 
tempts,  by  keeping  her  in  a  Labyrinth  built  on  purpofe  ?■  "51" 
at   IVoodjhek.     But  his    great    Care    proved  all  in   vain. 
Whilft  he  was  in  Normandy,  the  Queen  taking  advantage  ThtStuea 
of  his  abfence,  found  means  to  difpatch  out  of  the  way  tm  R,'fa- 
this  hated  Rival  that  created  her  fo  much  Uneafinefs ( 1  o).  ^J™.,  M!r 
After    this  deed,  defpairing  of  ever  regaining  the  King's  trefuodtatb. 
Affection,  fhe  purfued  her  Revenge,  and  encouraged  her 
Sons  to  revolt.     Henry,  his  eldelt  Son,  a  young  Prince  b£R"fi*'  <f 
an  exceeding  haughty  Temper,  was  weary  of  bearing  the  "WJ  f/"^c 
Title  of  King  without  the  Authority.     Richard,  naturally  E«g'i  Sens. 
turbulent  and  reftlefs,  was  tired  with  being  under  the  Dif- 
cipline  of  the  King,  who  indeed  had  made  him  Earl  of 
Poiclai,  but  fuffcred  him  not  to  enjoy  that  Favor.    Geof- 
frey had  ftill  more   Caufe  to  complain  than  his  Brothers. 
He  faw  himfelf  deprived  of  the  Government  of  Bretagne., 
under  the  fpecious  Pretence  of  a  Guardianfhip,  for  which 
he  thought  he  had  no  longer  occafion.   It  was  not  difficult 
for  thefe  young  Princes,  to  draw  into  the  Confpiracy  fe- 
veral  Englijh  Barons,  who  hoped    to  enjoy  more  Credit 
and  Authority  under  young  Henry,  than  under  his  Father. 
The  King  of  France,  ever  jealous  of  Henry's  ffourifhing 
Condition,  very  readily  engaged  in  the  Project  of  dethron- 
ing him.     He  was  not  fatisfied  with  affifting  the  Princes 
himfelf,  but  caufed   the  Earls  of  Flanders,  Boulogne,  and 
Blois  his  Vaffals,  (the  laft  of  whom  was  his  Brother-in- 
law)  to  enter  into  the  League.     William  King  of  Scotland 
was  prevailed  with  alfo,  to  be  concerned  in  an  Undertaking 
which  might   procure  him   an   opportunity  of  recovering 
the  Dominions,  refigned  by  his  Brother  Malcolm  to  Eng- 
land.    This    Confederacy  broke  out  on    a  hidden  when 
Henry  leaft  expected  it.     Normandy,  Guicnne,   Bretagne^ 
were  attacked  all  at  once  by  the  Arms  of  the  Confederates. 
The  King  of  Scotland  invaded  Cumberland,  and  England 
was  divided  into  two  Parties,  one  for  the  young  King  and 
the  other  for  his  Father.     But  before  I   defcend  to  parti- 
culars, it  will  be  necelfary  to  fee  firft  what  meafures  were 
taken  by  Henry's  Enemies  to  furprize  him. 

After  the  Conqueft  of  Ireland,  Henry  intending  to  go  to 
Normandy,  palled  through  England  to  take  the  King  his 
Son  along  with  him  (11),  being   entirely   ignorant  of  the 
Plots  formed  in  his  Abfence.     Upon  his  arrival  at  Roan,  Brompt. 
he  received  a  Letter  from  the  King  of  France,  expreffing 
an  earned  Defire  to  fee  his  Daughter  and  Son-in-law,  and 
intreating  him  to  let  them  come  and  fpend  a  few  Days  at 
Paris.     The  young  Prince,  having  leave,  forthwith  re-  Henry  ikt 
paired  to  the  King  his  Father-in-law,  with  whom  he  took  t£  "%£''* 
meafures  that  the  Confederates  might  all  aft  at  the  fame  France,  aid 
time.     Mean  while,  as  he  deferred  his  return  under  divers  ^raniMia- 
pretences,  Henry  grew  uneafy.     Perhaps  he  had  received -^7"  Tgainfi 


his  Father* 


(1)  And  their,  without  the  City,  had  a  Palace  built  of  Wattles,  according  to  the  Fafhion  of  that  Country,  where  he  kept  his  Court  'till  the  beginning 
of  February.     Brompt.  p.  1079. 

(2)  And  landed  at  Mi  tferd- haven,  near  Pembroke.     Cirald.Catr.br.  p.  778. 

(3)  In  1 17  c,  Rcderit  King  of  C-jnnaugbt,  fent  Commiflioners  to  King  Henry,  who  concluded  with  him  a  Treaty  on  Oclober  6,  at  Wind/or ;  which  fee  in  Ry~ 

phi  .  Tom.  1.  p.  41.     Brompt.  p.  1 106,  1 107.     Hoved.  p.  546,  &c, In  1 176,  died  Richard  Earl  of  Strigiiil  and  Pembroke,  Judiciary  of  Inland,  and  was 

fuccecded  by  William  FJtx-A/dcIin.     Hoved.  p.  553. in  U77>  King  Henry,  at  a  Parliament  at  Oxford,  divided  part  of  Ireland  amongft  feveral  of  his 

grer.t  Men.  To  Hugh  de  Lacy,  he  gave  the  whole  County  of  Meatb,  with  all  its  Appurtenances,  to  hold  of  him  and  his  Son  "John,  for  the  Service  of  an 
hundred  Kn'ghts.  He  made  him  alio  Governor  of  Dublin,  with  its  Appurtenances.  On  Robert  Fitz-Stepben,  and  Mrfo  de  Cogbam,  he  bellowed  the  Kingdom 
of  Cork,  to  hold  Hkewifc  of  him  and  his  Son  John,  for  the  Service  of  fixty  Knights:  Except  the  City  of  Cork,  and  one  Cantrcd,  which  the  King  retained  in 
his  hands.  To  Hcrebert  Fit^-Herebcrt,  William  Earl  Reginald's  Brother,  and  Jo'.lan  tie  la  Pnrr.erai  their  Nephew,  he  gave  the  Kingdom  of  Limeric,  for  the 
fame  Service,  and  by  the  fame  Tenure  as  the  laft  ;  Limeric,  and  one  Car.tred  likewife  excepted.  William  Fitz-Aldclin  his  Sewer,  he  conftituted  Guardian, 
or  Governor  of  IP'exprd,  with  its  Appurtenances  j  and  Robert  de  Poer,  his  Marftnl,  of  Wateifird,  Sec.     Hoved.  p.  567. 

(4)  Thecdiiuts  and  Atbcr'.us.  Cervas,  p.  1421.  King  Henry  went  to  Normandy  about  the  Alcenfion,  and  embarked  at  Port/month.  Gervas,  ibid.  Brompt. 
p.  IcSo.  (5)  September  26.     Cervas,  p.  1422. 

(6)  He  was  to  give  the  Templars  as  much  Money  as  ihould  be  thought  reafonable  to  maintain  two  hundred  Soldiers  for  one  Year.  Rapin,  by  mifhke, 
fcys,  three  hundred. 

(7)  The  King  of  Frarce  in  the  mean  while  taking  it  ill,  and  being  very  troublefome,  becaufe  his  Daughter  had  not  been  crowned  with  her  Hufband  Prince 
Henry  ;  Rotnu  Aiehbiihop  of  R*an,  Giles  Bifhop  of  Evreux,  and  Rogtr  Bi/hop  of  Wcrcejlcr,  were  fent  to  England  to  perform  that  Ceremony  :  They  landed 
at  Southampton  about  Augujl  24,  and  the  Prince  and  Princefs  were  crowned  on  the  Sunday  following  at  Wsndcf.er.  Gervas,  p.  14.2.1,  1422.  Brom.pt.  p.  1080. 
R.  Diceto  lays  they  were  crowned  Augufl  21.  p.  560. 

(8)  But  he  rcfufing  to  accept  of  it,  Richard,  Prior  of  Dover,  was  chofen  in  his  room.     Cervas,  p.  14*3,  1429. 

(9)  Ralph  de  Fare  the  Queen's  Uncle,  and  Hugh  de  Semtemore.     M.  Pans,  p.  126. 

(10)  Tyrret  obferves,  th.it  our  Hiftorians  are  wholly  filent  as  to  the  Queen's  getting  at  Rifamund;  Co  that  the  Story  of  her  making  her  drink  Foii'on,  has 
no  better  Foundation  than  the  old  Balhd  made  upon  it.  It  is  certain,  me  did  "not  live  long,  though  the  Time  of  her  Death  is  net  mentioned.  But  after 
alt,  unlefs  Bnmpton's  Authority  is  of  lefs  weight  than  that  of  the  old  Ballad,  it  is  certain  that  Rofamund  did  not  die  in  1 17 3,  and  that  fhe  was  not  poifoned 
by  Queen  Eleanor.  For  Bnmpton  exprefly  fays,  That,  after  King  Henry  had  irnprifoned  his  Queen  Eleanor,  he  became  an  Adulterer,  and  kept  publickly, 
'  1  ajong  while,  Rofamund.  p.  1151.  She  was  buried  in  the  Church  belonging  tu  Godflew  Nunnery,  near  Oxford,  where  her  Epitaph,  which  Brampton  givss 
you,  was  to  be  icen  in  his  Timcj  and  is  as  follows  : 


Hie  iacet  in  tumba,  Rofa  mundi,  non  Rofa  munda  j 
Non  rcdolet,  fed  olet,  quae  redolere  lblet.     p.  1151. 


This  Tomb  doth  here  enchfe,  The  Wo/Id's  mcfi  beauteous  Rofe  j 
Rofe  paj/ing  fueet  ire  while,  Now  nought  but  Odour  vile.     Speed. 


Tl-er**  arc  no  remains  of  the  Labyrinth  at  this  Day  ;  but  her  Monument  has  been  lately  repaired  and  beautified. 

(ir)  He  fent  for  him  ever  about  All-Saints,     King  Henry  himfelf  had  been  feme  titte  in  Normandy,     Bnmpt.  p.  icS2 


H.v.J.  p.  581. 


fome 
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1 1 75.  fome  dark  hints  of  what  was  contriving;  or  was  appre- 
hcnfive  that  by  too  long  converfing  with  Lewis,  ill  im- 
Thc  King  pieffions  might  he  made  upon  the  young  Prince.  Be  this 
jcvds >>  him.  as  it  will,  he  fent  for  him,  and  the  young  King  durft  not 
difobey,  for  fear  of  giving  him  a  fufpicion  of  the  Confpi- 
racy,  which  it  concerned  him  to  keep  fecret.  As  foon 
as  he  came  back,  the  King,  with  his  Son,  fet  out  for 
Montftrrand,  a  final!  Town  in  Auvergne,  where  he  was 
to  hold  a  Conference  with  Hubert  Earl  of  Mauri  enna,  Al- 


Mean    while  young  Henry,    who   continued  it  Paris,     11 73. 
acted  as  if  he  hud  been  fole  Kinp;  of  England.      He  received  ,:'  •• 


Virg. 

Brompt. 
R.  DkLto, 
Gcrvas. 

Hived. 


the  Homage  of  the  Vaflals;  made  Grants  and  Donations  ',■"/•'/„/' 
of  the  Crown-Larids   (9);    affigntd  Penfiohs  odt  of '  the  wa|„n|' 

publick  Revenues,    and  had  his  Seal  apart   (10),    as  if  the  M-  ,;;'riS' 
King  his  Father  had  no  more  Right  to  intermeddle  in  the  ,';„.' 
Government    of    his   Kingdom.     He   would  not   keep  lb  C 
much  as  a  (ingle  Perlbn  about  him  that  did  not  fvWar  Feal- 
ty to  him,  independent  of  that  due  to  the  old  Kiri<*.     The 


phonfus  Earl  of  Arragon  and  Barcelona,  Girard  Earl  of  Vi-  young  Prince  thought  he  had  taken  fuch  fure  mcafures 
Trjcsi  of  a  enna,  and  Raymond  Earl  of  Jholoufe  (1).  What  Bufmefs  that  he  looked  upon  the  Kino-  his  Father's  Ruin  as  infal- 
himmg'      he  had  with  thefe  Princes,  except  the  Earl  of  Maurienna,     lible..     The  King  of  France,  willing  to  chcy'ih  this  Belief, 


'between 

Prime  John  I    know    not.       He  was  to    treat  with  this   laft  about    a 
mdtbe         Marriage  between  "John  his  fourth  Son,  and  Alice,  Daueh- 

Dtmgbteref  _.,■«_..  .  .  ' 

the  Earl  of 
Maurui.n.i. 
Afl.  Pub. 
T.  I.   p-  33 
.11.  Dictto. 
t-ioved. 
Brcir.pt. 
uervafe. 


ter  of  that  Earl.  This  Affair  was  begun  at  Montferrand, 
but  as  it  could  not  be  ended  there,  Hubert  accompanied 
the  King  to  Limoges,  where  he  preffed  him  to  declare  what 
he  would   do  for  the  Prince  his  Son,    on  account  of  the 


affected  continually  to  throw  out  fatirical  Jefts  aeairift  old 
Henry,  and  would  hardly  bear  he  mould  be  called  King  i:i 
his  prefence.  The  truth  is,  the  Ruin  of  that  Monarch 
feemeti  to  be  at  hand,  fince  he  had  fo  many  Enemies  to 
deal  with  at  once.     But   if  he  had  fliown  fome  want  of  r" 

■  r   defend  bim- 


Refolution  in  his  Quarrel  with  the  Pope,  it  was  . 

Marriage.     Henry  offered   to   fettle  on  John  the  Cities  of  on  this  occafion.    Never  did  his  Virtues  (bine  with  rrioi 

Lodun,    Cbinon,     and   Mirebel,    which  the   young   King,  litftre,   than  when  he  faw  himfelf  forced  as  it  were  to  yield  ' 

who   was  prefent,    oppofed   to  the  ufmoft  of  his  power,  to   his   ill-fortune,    and    reduced   to  extremity.     Animat-  Dxd 

He  alledged,  it  was  very  ftrange,  the  King  mould  aflign  an  ed  with  frefh  Courage  at  the  fight  of   the  imptfndin"  Dan- 

Appennage  to  his  youngeft  Son,  whilft  he  tefufed  the  fame  ger,  he  managed  his  Affairs  with  fo  much  Firmnefs    Pru- 

during  his  Life,  to  the  eldeft,  who  bore  the  Title  of  King  dence,  and  Forecaft,  that  in  fpite  of  the  Obftacles  which 

Tilling  out  without  having  wherewithal  to  fupport  the  Dignity.     This  ftarted   up  incellantly,  and  from  all  Quarters,    lie  obtained 

KiT^n,  Oppolition  created  a  great  Coldnefs  between  the  Father  and  in    the  end  a  glorious  Advantage   over   all   his  Enemies 

eldeft  Son.  "  Son,  which  was  farther  encreafed  by  the  young  King's  de-  The  King  of  France  was  obliged  to  abandon  Vtrneuil 1 1  \)    ' 


Brompt.        manding  Normandy  of  his  Father  ( 
to  the  Crown  of  Engh 
only,  to  find  a  Prete 
Scene  concerted  wi 


till  he  fhould  come     which  coft  him  a  long  Siege  (12) 


rorrpiin. 
An  Armyofi3r«w'. 


the  King!, 


.ng/and.      His  aim  in  this  Demand  was  fons,   fent  by  Henry  into  Bretagne  (1  3,),   vanquished  the  Re- 

itence  to  complain  in  order  to  open  the  bels,  upon  which  they  returned  to  their  duty.     TheFajl  of7*'  F"r' '' 

th  the  King  of  France.  Leicejler  was  defeated  in  England,    and  taken  Prifoner  bv  fat  ' ','->*' 

™  tU.„  .:~«  ..„  c.f„„A  .„!..,*  t.:„  c i.„j      u.. ..,*!. p.i.....r..\    r^ 1  _<-.v     r*     ,  „   .  .  >  . 


htm. 


Henry  began  from  that  time  to  fufpect  what  his  Son  had      Humphrey  Bohun(i^)    General  of  the  Eitrhfl,  Ann;      who' 
his  mind  (3).     As  he  did  not  queftion  but  he  had  fufter-     took  the  opportunity  of  a  Truce  imde  with  the  King  of-rv 


'.CnPri. 

ner. 

As  foon  as  the 


ed  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  the  King  of  France,  he  cauf-     Scotland,    to  give  the  Earl  Battle  ( 1 

ed  him  to  be  fo  narrowly  watched,    that  it  was  eafy  to  fee     Truce  was  expired,  JVilliam  renewed  his  Ravages  in  Nor-  ■'""-'' Pri 

he  was  afraid  of  his  getting  away.     On  the  other  hand,     thumbetiand.     But  whilft  he  was  intent  upon  the  Plunder 

the  young  Prince,  dreading  the  Confequences  if   the  King     he  unfortunately,  or  rather  imprudently,   f^ffercd  himfelf 

who  routed   his  Ar- 

rvl   l'.:::. 


came  to  difcover  his  Defigns,  refolved  to  prevent  the  Dan-     be  furprized  by  the  Englijh  General 
ger.     What  Care  foever  the  Father  might  take,  he  could     my,  and  took  him  Prifoner  (1  61. 


Orva,.        ger.      wnat  Lare  loever  the  t atner  mignt  take,  lie  could  my,  and  took  him  fnioner  ( 1  6J.     The  Scots  pretend  this 

Heieitb.      not    hinder    his  Son     from    privately    withdrawing    from  was  during  the  Truce  ;   but  the  Englifo  affirm,  it  was  after 

Kiw'of''  Court,  and  porting  to  the_King  of  France  ($).     This  en-  the  expiration.     However  it  be,  the  King  being  fallen  in- 

Fnrice.        tirely  confirmed  the  old  King  in  his  Sufpicions.     But,  he  to  the  hands  of   the  EngliJJ],  was  carried  firft  to  Richmond 

Dfeto.         was  fl.||i   ignorant  what  his  Son's   Defign  might  be.     As  Caftle,  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  Normandy  (i-\        Henry'* 
HuvTdf'        *"oon  as   the  Qiieen,    who  refided   at  London,    had  intelli-  Whilft  the   Arms    of  Henry  were    thus  crowned  'with  " 

W.  Paris,     gence  of  the  King  her  Sorr*s  Arrival  at  Paris,  (lie  fent  thi-  Succefs  in  England,  he  was  employed  in  France  in  lUDduine 

*l«ui«r/«*  ther  likewife  Ric ha+A  and  Gioffrey,  before  Henry  had  time  the  revolted  Cities  and  Provinces.    Though  he  could  not  feE' 

thard  aid     to  give  Orders  about  them.     Thus  the  old  King  (aw  him-  every   where,    he  ordered  it   fo,    that   in   a  fciv    months"  K' _ 

Geoffrey,      felf  forfaken   on  a   fudden  by  his  own  Family,     without  either  by  himfelf  or  by  his  Generals,  he  became  mafter  of 

■(". *** ' 'fi;'  knowing  yet   what   all  thefe  Proceedings    would   tend   to.  the  principal  Places  in  Guienne,  Saintonge,   Aniot',  Poiclon 

FuTvTg?"  His  Wrath,  which  he  could  not   then  vent  upon  his  Sons,  and  Bretagne.     Thefe  Succeffes  quite  broke  the'  rneafures 

Cervaii.       fell  upon  the  Queen,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  clofely  confined;  of  his  Enemies,    and   hitirely  diffipated   the  Fears  he   was 

but  reaped  no  other  Benefit  from  thence,    but   the  Pleafure  juflly  feized  with  in  the  beginning  of  the  War  { 1 8) 

of  being  revenged   (;).     Quickly   after,    the    confederate  _    Mean  time,  theKing  his  Son,  perceh  in-  him  emliarraffed  ;:  ■'■•-v 

Princes  attacking  him  in  feveral  Places,  he  flood  in  need  of  in  France,     took  that  opportunity  of   raifino-  an  Army  of w" 

all  his  Refolution  to  bear  fo.  many  Vexations,  and  of  all  his  Frenchmen    and  Flemings.     As  foon  as  the<Troops    werc'-n 

Prudence,  to  oppofe  fo  many  Enemies.     Richard  repaired  ready    for   Action,    he°  put    himfelf  at   their    head      and 

to  Guienne,    where  he  jraufed^the    greateft    p.-.rt    of    the  marched  towards  Graveling,  where  he  deiigned  to  embark:  - 


The  King  ii 
Attacked  in 
fe-verai 
Placet. 
Brumpt. 


R.  Diccto. 
Gervas. 
Biompt. 
M.  Park. 
Hovcd. 


from  the  King  his  Father  the  Government  of  that  Duke- 
dom. Normandy  was  attacked  by  the  King  of  France, 
affiited  by  the  Earls  of  Flanders,  Boulogne,  and  Blois.  The 
King  of  Scotland  made  an  Irruption  into  the  northern  parts 
of  England  (6).  The  Earl  of  Leicejler  (y)  landed  at  South- 
ampton 


fc  j  Brompt. 
Diccto. 


Country  to  rebel.     Geoffrey  raifing  an  InfurrerStion  in  Bre-     His  Project  was  to  pafs  into  England,    and  join  the  K 
tagne,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it,    with  defign  to  wreft     of  Scotland  and  Earl  of  Lcicefler,  who  were  n  t   yet  de   R-  Kctto. 

feated.  Could  he  have  croffed  the  Sea  at  that"  Juncture, 
he  would  have  undoubtedly  have  been  maftej-  of  England. 
But  the  Wind  remained  fo  foiig  contrary,  that  he  could 
not  execute  this  Project.  Vvhihr  he  was  waiting  in  va'in 
for  a  favorable  Gale,  the  King  his  Father  had"  time  to 
($)  an  Army  levied  in  France,  in  expectation  of  reftore  his  Affairs  in  France;  after  which  he  embarked  at 
a  general  Revolt  of  the  EngliJJ}  again  ft  the  King.  Thus  Barfieur,  and  fafely  arrived  in  England.  F 'rom  Soutlamp- ^^t;  K,*g 
Henry  faw,  in  all  Parts  of  his  Dominions,  hoftile  Armies,  ton,  where  he  landed  (1 6),  he  proceeded  direclly  to  Ganter- 
againft  whom  he  was  wholly  unprepared.  bury,    to  do  Penance  at  Bedel's  Tomb,    to  which  he  had  .^'^'p,- 

at  Bop- 
(1)  Raymond,  Earl  of  Tboloiife  and  St.  Giles,  did  Homage  to  King  Henry,  and  his  Sens  Henry  and  Richard,  for  the  Earldom  of  Tboltfc,  upon  Term-  vi  M   E?  '  V**" 
youhavein  Bnmpttm.  p.  1082.     Diccto.  p.  561.    «<W.  p.  533.  '       l  ' 'u'  ■;       '■ 

(z)   Bnmftm  lays,    the  King  of  France  advil'ed  him   to  demand,  either  all  England,  or  all  Nurmande ,  which  he  according^  did  ;    or  clfe  4mh    ar   Intr  ■  C' 
p.    1082,  1083.     Gcrvas.  p.  1424.     Ikiicd.  p.  531. 

(3)  They  both  came  back  to  Cbinon  together,  about  the  middle  of  Lent.      Brompt.  p.  10S3. 

(4)  He  went  firft  to  A'cnfin,  and  the  next  Day  to  ArgatUn.     King  Her.ry  his  Father    lent  to  the  Court  of  F  arc:  to  demand   him,  but   rcccvcj  0  vcrv 
rough  Anlwer.     In  the  mean  time  he  fortified  his  Ca!!les  upon  the  Frontiers,  and  proved  them  with  all  Neceffariea     Bi  mft.  p.  10S-. 

(;;)  He  lent  fcr  a  Legate  from  Rome,  in  order  to  be  divorced  from  her.     Gervas.  p.  1433. 

(6)  B^caulc  King  H.-nryrefufed  to  grant  him  what  his  Predtceffors  had  enjoyed  in  England.  Diccto.  p.   C73.     flt  Paris,  p.   123. 

(7)  The  reft  of  the  Confpirators  in  England,  were,  Robert  Earl  of  Ferrers,  Hagb  Bigtd  Earl  at  Norfolk,  Hugh  E^rl  01  CbejJtr,  Roger  di  J  !      '  TLema, 
de  Mifcamp,  Robert  de  Lund,  Richard  dc  Mornjill,  Cervafl  Payne/1,  &c.  who  held  out  fome  Caftlcs  agSinft  h:m.  Bnmft.  p.  ici^'.     The  Earl        1 
was  joined  by  Hvgb  Bigtd;  they  took  Norwich,  burnt  Hjgmab  Cattle,    &c.  but  the  Earl  going  to  Leicejler  was  defeated.     Diccto.  p.  !7\. 

(8)  At  Walton  in  Suffolk,  September   28.  fays  Diccto.  p.  573. 

(9)  To  William   King  of  Scotland  he  granted  all  Northumberland,  as  far  astheT/'m:    to  his  Brr.ther  the  Earldom  of  Huntinfttn   and  Combs    'srlhire-  to 
High  Bigcd  the  Caftle  of  Norwich;  to  Philip  Earl  of  Flanders,  a  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year  in  England,  and  all  Kent,  with  the  Caftle  ol   !• 
Matthew  Earl  of  Boulogne,  the  Soke  of  Kirketon  in  Limolnjhire,  with  the  Earldom  of  Mortagne,   and  Honour  of  Hate;  to  Theobald  Earl  of  Bias-  two  , 
Pounds  in  Any,u,  and  the  Caftle  of  Amboifc.     Ho-jed.  p.  533,   ^34- 

(10)  Richard  de  Bam  brought  the  Seal  to  King  Henry  the  Father,  upon  which  Henry  his  Son  had  a  new  one  made.     Brompt.  p.   roSi. 
(n)  The  Englijh  were  preparing  to  engage  the  French  Army,  Lut  Lewis  iaVerntuil  tn  tire,  and  cowardly  ran  away.      The  En;l:fn  Generals  Were 

de  Albimy  Earl  of  Ai  undcl,  xtiiWilliasn'Sxti  of MandeuilU  And  the  commanding  Officers  in  Venettil,  weie,  Hugh  de' Lac/ ,  and  HiteS  etc  Bea    '     ,'     Mi  irpt 
P-    IcSG.     Hoved.  p.  534.  (12)  Of  a  Month.  Ho-.ed.  p.  534.  -  "' 

(!3)  Above  ten  thoufand.     Brompt.  p.   186.     The  Earl  of  Chejler,  Ralph  Lord  of  Fotigeris,  Ralph  d:  Fata,  &c.  were  thai  taken  Prifoncrs.     R    D..  :o. 
P*  574-     The  Bretons  were  defeated,  Aug.  19.     Brompt.  p.  10S7. 

(14)  The  High  Conltatde,  and  Richard  de  Luei.      Brompt.  p.   1089. 

(15)  This  Battle  was  fought  towards  the  end  of  September,  xFornbam,  near  St.  Edmundsbury  in  Suffolk  t  Above  ten  thoufand  Flemings  were  (lain.   Bro-r.tt. 
ibid.   Homed,   p.  526.  (16)   At  Alnwick  in  Northumberland,  July    13.   1174.      Brompt.  p.    1092. 

(17)   And  imprifoncd  at  Falaife,  with  the  Earl  of  Leicejler.     Brompt.  p.   1090,    IC96. 

(iS)  Philip  Earl  of  Flanders  had  (worn  on  the  Gofpels,  that  he  would,  within  a  Fortnight  after  Miofumm;r,  fubdue  England  for  Herrv  the  Son  :  and  ac- 
cordingly fent  over  three  hundred  and  eighteen  choice  Men,  who  belieced  Norwich.     Diceto.  p.  ,75' 

(19)  The  Hiftorians  vary  much  about  the  Day,     Dicito,  fays,  it  was  June  6.  p.  576.     Ho-aed.  July  S,  and  Brcmpton,  Jay  12.   p.    109c. 


No 
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1 1 73 .     obliged   himfelf    upon  receiving  Abfolution.      When    he  ception  than  he  expected,    and  attended  his  Father  to  the     i  f  -4. 

came  in  fr"ht  of    the  Town,  he  alighted,  though  he  was  Place,    chofen  by  the  two  Monarchs  to   treat  in  Petfon  of 

yet  three  Miles  diftant,  and  pulling  oft*  his  Boots,    walked  the  Terms  of  Peace.     As  they  both  flood  affe<5'red,  it  was 

bare-foot  in   extreme  Pain,     to    the   facred    Tomb    (1).  not  difficult  to  fettle  the  Articles.     Henry  granted  a  general  fdlivatdby 

Hthfidug.  There,  after  refting  awhile,  he  fubmitted  to  the  fhameful  Pardon  to  all  the  Reyolters,    without  any  exception.     Tih*  * ^"p'^ 

'iPibc       Penance  enjoined  him.     He  was  fcourged  by  the  hands  of  young  King,    his  eldeft  Son,    promifed  to  be  obedient  lor  lv  t  p, 

the  Prior  and  Monks  of  St.  AuguftinJs  (2),  and  fpent  the  the  future,   and  to  let  Prince  John  his  Brother  enjoy  the  Hove*. 

Nicht  in  Prayer  in  the  Cathedral,  lying  on  the  cold  Pave-  Appennage  granted  him.     Geoffrey  and  Richard  were,   or  ^7™ 
On  the  morrow,  after  affifting  at  a  folemn  Pro- 


.7- 


Dicero- 
Hoved- 
Walr.  de 
Heming. 
Gcrvaie. 


lie  reduces 
all  the  Re- 
bels in  Eng- 
land. 
Brompt. 
Diceto. 
Hoved. 
M.  Paris. 


Lewis  be- 
Jieges  Roan 
Brompt 
Gervas. 
Hoved. 


pretended  to  be,  fatr.fied  with  what  the  King  their  Father  m,  (>,,„. 
allotted  them.     In  fine,    the  King  of  France  promifed  to  AS.  Pub. 
furrender  to  Henry,  what  Caftles  he  had  taken  in  the  be-  1-     P-5J" 
ginning  of  the  War  (10).     To  ftrengthen  the  Reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  Kings,  a  Marriage  was  refolved  up- 
on between  Richard  and  Alice,  Daughter  of  Lewis.     The 
Princcfs,    who  was  very  young,    was  delivered  to  Henry 
the  Father,    to  be  educated  in  England  till  {he  was  marri- 
ageable.    But  he  abufed  this  Truii,  as  will  be  leen  in  the 
Sequel  (11). 

It  was  further  agreed  by  this  Treatv,  that   all  the  Pri-  ^<  K':*z  «/ 
foners  on  both  Sides  fliould  be  releafed  [12).     But  in  order  Sc;tlj"d  " 
to  exclude   the  King  of  Scotland,   Henry  inferted  a  Claufe,  bard  Terms. 
importing   that  thofe  whofe  Ranfoms  were  already  treated  Aft- Pub. 
of,  were  not  to  have  the  Benefit  of  this  Article.     William  iyiatr?'  3?" 


Henry  farces 
bim  to  rat" 
the  Sieg 
Diceto. 


rnent. 

ceffion  round  the  Tomb,  he  departed  for  London  (3). 
Care  was  taken,  in  order  to  magnify  this  new  Saint's  Cre- 
dit in  the  Celeftial  Court,  to  remark,  that  Henry  was  in- 
debted for  the  Victory  obtained  by  his  Arms  over  the  King 
of  Scotland,  to  the  Interccffion  of  the  bleffed  St.  Tho- 
mas (4).  It  was  further  affirmed,  the  King  himfelf  was 
fo  perfuaded  of  it,  that  he  publickly  returned  him 
Thanks,  thereby  acknowledging  he  did  not  in  the  leaft 
queftion  his  Sanctity. 

After  Leicc/hr's  and  the  King  of  Scotland's  Defeat,  the 
young  King's  Party  not  daring  to  keep  the  Field  any 
longer,  retired  to  their  Strong-Holds  and  Caftles.  The 
King's  Impatience  to  fee  them  entirely  reduced,  fuffered 
him  not  to  make  any  Stay  at  London,    a  few  days  after 

his  Arrival,  he  marched  with  his  Army  to  befiege  the  was  of  this  number,  and  perhaps  the  only  One  among  all  p0l.  Virg. 
Caftles,  ft  1 II  in  the  hands  of  his  Son's  Adherents  (j).  But  the  Prifoners.  His  Impatience  to  be  at  Liberty  caufed  Brompt. 
the  greater!  part  furrendered  upon  his  Approach,  and  the  him  to  fubmit  to  very  hard  Terms.  He  was  to  make 
reft  held  out  but  a  few  days  (6).  Mean  time,  the  King  Reftitution  of  all  he  had  taken  from  England,  and  do  Ho- 
of France  defpairing  of  Affiftance  from  England,  after  the  mage  for  his  Kingdom  to  that  Crown.  Upon  his  fwear- 
defeat  of  the  Confederates,  recalled  his  Troops  from  Grave-  ing  to  perform  thefe  Engagements,  he  was  releafed.  As 
ling,  and  laid  Siege  to  Roan.  He  was  in  hopes  of  being  foon  as  Henry  had  fettled  all  his  Affairs  in  France  (i$),  he 
mafter  of  the  City  before  Henry  could  come  to  its  relief,  repaired  to  York  (14),  attended  by  the  King  his  Son,  and  a 
But  the  brave  refiftance  of  the  Inhabitants  baffled  his  de-  numerous  Train  of  Nobility  (ij).  Here  in  the  prefenceof  H<  dj" P"? 
x'-s  figns.  Upon  the  firft  notice  of  the  Siege,  Henry  put  to  the  Barons  of  both  Realms,  William  did  Homage  to  the  ,4,  Hcmy't 
■'   Sea  (7)  with  a  good  Body  of  Troops,  and  was  fo  expedi-     two  Kings  of  England  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  in  ge-  fir  Scotland. 


tious,  that  he  arrived  in  Normandy  before  Lewis  had  made     neral,  and  for  the  County  of  Galloway  in  particular.     This 


Hoved. 


any  great  Progrefs.      His    fudden  coming  ftruck    fuch  a  Homage  was  confirmed  by  the  folemn  Oaths  of  the  Barons    romp ' 

Terror  into  his  Enemy,    that  he  raifed  the  Siege  (8),  and  of  Scotland,    that  in  cafe  their  King  fhould   recede   from 

retreated  in  the  utmoft  confufion,    leaving  all  his  Baggage  what  he  had  done,  they  would  withdraw  their  Obedience, 

Hoved.         behind  him.     Nay,    fome  fay,  he  could  not  retire  but  by  and  confent,  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  fhould  be  put  under  He  delivm 

means  of  a  Treaty  (9),    of  which  he  afterwards  made  no  an  Interdict.     But  as  Henry  did  not  altogether  rely  on  thefe  "g  h''ral 

account.  Engagements,  William,  for  Wis  further  Security,    put  into 

Henry'jfni-      Henry's  Affairs  were  then  in  a  more  flourifhing  condi-  his  hands  the  Caftles  of  Rosborough,    Berwick,    Sterling, 

fp,rius  State.  tjon   than  ever.     Abfolute  Mafter   in  England,    he  beheld  znd  Edinburgh  (16).     This  Affair  being  ended,  the  young  Henry  tie 

1 '74-      Scotland  difheartened  by   the  Imprifonment  of  her  King.  King    went  back  to  France,    where  he  remained   three  p"  i°"  '* 

Ireland  continued    in  Obedience.      The  Weljh   remained  Years,  laying  out  his  time  in  improving  in  all  the  Exer-  mT"^^. 

quiet  within  their  own  Bounds.      Normandy,   Guienne,  and  cifes  of   the  Body  and  Mind  pioper  for  a  Prince.  p.  136. 

the  other  Provinces    beyond  Sea,    were   intirely  reduced,  Peace  being  reftored  to  England,  where  it  had  long  been     t'75-- 

except  a  few  Caftles  in  Poiclou    ftill  in  poifeffion  of  Prince  a  Stranger,  Henry  (ij)  took  this  opportunity  to  enadt  new  Henrv  ">"- 

Richard.      No  wonder  therefore  Lewis,  now  above  fixty  Laws  (r8),    and  revive  others  that  were  neglected.     Ge- ■  Imn' 'of  St. 

Years  of  Age,    defpaired  of  accornplifhing  what  he  had  nerally  the  Laws  which  are  for  the  Advantage  of  the  So-  Edward. 


M.  Pan's. 

romp'. 


Richard    in 
vain  oppofes 
the  making 
Peace. 
Hovcderl. 
Gervas.  ' 
A  Truce  be- 
tlveen  the 
ttvo  Kings, 
Diceto. 
Hoved- 


projefted  in  the  beginning  of  the  War.  He  found,  the  vereigns  are  very  frrictly  obferved,  becaufe  they  themfelves  £: 
Confederacy,  which  he  thought  capable  of  pulling  down  fee  it  done;  but  they  are  too  frequently  apt  to  neglect  p.TloS 
Henry,  had  rather  fixed  him  more  firmly  in  his  Throne,  thofe  that  are  beneficial  to  the  People.  By  this  means  they 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  apprehenfive  in  cafe  he  died  continually  enlarge  their  Authority.  But  then  it  is  often 
during  the  War,  Philip  his  Son,  who  was  but  ten  Years  the  caufe  of  Rebellions,  which  fometimes  are  more  pre- 
of  Age,  would  be  too  much  incumbred  to  maintain  it.  judicial  to  Kings,  than  the  Laws  they  neglect  or  evade. 
Thefe  Confiderations  infpired  him  with  a  defire  to  make  Henry  lately  experienced,  in  a  fenfible  manner,  how  dan- 
Peace.  Henry  was  of  the  fame  mind.  He  ardently  wifhed  gerous  it  is  to  deal  with  a  Uifcontented  Nation.  Mote- 
to  deprive  his  Sons  of  their  only  Refuge,  the  Protection  over,  his  three  Sons,  who  had  improved  this  difpofition, 
of  France.  Richard  his  fecond  Son,  a  Prince  of  a  fierce  were  ftill  alive  and  well,  and  in  appearance,  not  much 
and  reftlefs  Temper,  was  the  only  Perfon  that  oppofed  the  altered  by  his  late  Peace  with  them.  He  thought  there- 
wifhed  for  Peace.  But  neither  his  Brothers,  nor  the  King  fore  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  a  freih 
of  France,  thought  proper  to  continue  the  War  for  his  Rebellion,  it  was  his  Intereft  to  gain  the  People's  Affecti- 
fake.  They  confented  therefore  to  a  Truce,  during  on  by  reviving  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  ConfeJJbr.  As 
which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  give  him  no  Affiftance.  thefe  Laws  were  very  advantagious  for  the  Subject,  in 
Henry  his  Father  improved  this  Juncture  to  reduce  his  comparifon  of  thofe  of  the  Norman  Kings,  which  tended 
obftinate  Son  to  obedience  ;  who  at  laft,  feeing  himfelf  folely  to  the  augmenting  the  Revenues  of  the  Prince,  and 
deftitute  of  Support,  came  and  threw  himfelf  at  his  Feet,  ftretching  the  Royal  Prerogative,  both  Nobles  and  People 
humbly  imploring  his  Pardon.     He  met  with  a  better  Re-     paffionately  longed  for  their  Re-eftablifliment.     They  had 

(1)  He  and  his  Son  went  again  in  Pilgrimage  to  it  in  1 175.  June  10.  R.  Dictto.  p.  577.     Brcnipt.  p.  1 102. 
(:)   Receiving  from  each   three  or  five  Lalhcs.     Diceto.  p.  577.     M.  Pan:,  p.  J30. 
(3)   And  gave  forty  Pounds  a  Year,  tor  finding  perpetual   Lights  rcund  Beeket's  Tomb.   Diceto.   p.    C77. 

I  I     lr  happ  n  J,  that  very  Day  the  King  lelt  Canterbury,  being  the  13th  of  July,  the  King  of  Scotland  was  taken  Prilbner,  which  the  Monk:  imputed  to 
the  Merits  of  Becket.     And  the  lame  Day  alfo,  his  Son  Henry's  Ships,  wherewith  he  intended  to  pals  into  England,  were  difperled  by  a  Storm.     R.  Dicets. 

f-  577- 

(5)  Thofe  of  Huntington,   Framlingham,  Bungrey,  Northampton,  Aherton,  Groby,  Mounfmll,  Tbresk,  Tutbury,  Di-jf.cld.    Brcmpt.  p.    IC95,   1096.    Diceto. 

p.  577,    578.     Hoved. 

(6)  Hugh   Bigod  paid  the  King  a  thoufand   Marks,  and  was  pardoned;  as  were  alfo  Robert  Earl  of  Ferrers,  Roger  dt  Moicbray,  William   Earl  a{ C/oeefier, 
Richard  Earl  of  Clare,    &c.    Diceto.  p.  57S. 

(7)  At  Pcrtfm  ..ib;  and  landed  at  Barfeur,  A-agufi  6.      He  came  to  Roan  the  10th.     Brempt.p.    IC95.     Diceto.  p.  578. 

(8)  Abcut  the  m.ddle  of  Augitjl.     Gervafe,  p.  142. 

(9)  Which   was  concluded  between   Tjirs  and  Amboife,  October    1  1.  Diceto.  p.  57S About  this  time  Adulpbde  li'arntville,  Sacrift  of  Roan,  and  Trca- 

furer  of  York,  was  nude  High  Chancellor  of  England.     Diceto.  p.  567. 

(jo)  See  the  Terms  of  this  Peace  at  length  in  Diceto,  p.  582.     Hovcd.    p.  c.40,  541. 

(11)  In  1 1 7-,  a  Legate  cam-  from  Rome,  to  lay  England  under  an  Interdict,  unlefs  King  Heiry  would  let  them  marry  :  Upon  which  they  came  to  Terna 
of  Agreement.     Gervas    p.    1442. 

(12)  King  lUnry   the  Father,  let  nine  hundred  and  fixty  nine  at  Liberty,  without  ranlcm  ;  but  the  Son  made  all  his  Prifoners  pay.     Diceto.  p  .  5S3. 

(13)  King  Henry  having  kept  his  Court,  during  Chi  iflmas  at  Argenton,  went  into  Ar.jou  ;  and  February  24.  had  a  Conference  with  Lewis  at  Gifirs  ; 
from  whence  Henry  going  into  Arj-.u,  fortifind  his  Caftles,  leaving  his  Son  at  Roar.  Alter  Ali./-l"-i,  he  returned  to  Caen,  and  lent  to  hs  Sen,  who  was 
ftill  at  K  an,  orders  to  come  along  with  him  to  England,  but  he  refufed  This  he  dd  through  the  perfuafion  of  the  King  oi  France,  but  at  laft  his  Fa- 
ther's kind  Meffages  melted  his  Heart  into  a  Compliance,  and  young  Henry  came  and  did  his  Father  Homage:  After  which  King  Henry  the  Sen  had,  with 
hio  Father's  pirminion,  a  Conterence  w:th  the  King  oi  France.  Thcylpent  their  Eafler  at  Cbcrburg,  and  afterthat,  h.u  in  Interview  at  Caen,  with  Philip 
tar]  or  Flanders,  to  whom  they  confirmed  a  Grant  of  one  thoufand  Marks  cut  of  the  Exchequer.  And  then  cmbnrkine,  at  Barjlckr,  they  landed  nt  Pcitf- 
m. i:I b  May  9.     Brompt.  p.  1 1 10,    1 1 II. 

(14)  Aagtifl  10.     Brompt.  p.   1 103.    Diceto  fays,  it  was  at  Valognes  in  the  Conftantin.  p.  584. 
(it)  Sec  Brompun  p.  1103.  mi  Hoved.  p.   545. 

(j6)  He  returned  to  England  December  II.  but  was  not  quite  at  Liberty,  till   he   had  delivered  his  Calais    I.      .'. 

(17)   He  came  back  to  England  in  May,  and  his  Son  Henry  along  with  him.     G-.rvas.  p.   1429- 

(lii;  HecaKtda  Patliamant  at  K-r'.tampten,  and  renewed  the,  Cjiuututians of  Q'anndm,     Gervas.  p.  1433. 

even 
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even  ufed  fome  endeavours  in  Hie  foregoing  Reigns  (o  re- 
ftore  them  but  with  little  Succefs.  Nothing  therefore 
Could  be  more  grateful  to  the  Englifh,  than  to  fee  them  in 
force.  But  this  Condefcenlion  of  the  King  was  a  mere 
flourifh,  confiding  only  of  fome  publick  Orders,  which 
were  never  executed  ( 1 ). 

About  this  time  alio  Henry  divided  (2)  England  into  fix 
Parts  or  Diftridts,  which  were  afligned  to  fo  many  Judg- 
es (3),  who  were  to  go,  at  certain  Times,  and  hold  the 
Aflizes,  that  is,  to  minifter  Jufcice  to  the  People.  This 
is  what  is  ftill  pradtifed  at  this  Day.  At  certain  Seafons  of 
the  Year  (4),  the  Chancellor  fends  the  Judges  into  the  fe- 
veral  Counties  to  do  Jullice,  each  in  his  own  Circuit;  for 
fo  the  Counties  afligned  to  him  are  called. 

Henry  made  ufe  hkewife  of  thefe  peaceable  Times,  to 
demolifh  nil  the  fortified  Caftles  (5)  (till  remaining  in  pri- 
vate hands,  which  were  a  great  check,  to  the  Power  of 
the  Sovereign  (9). 

Whilft  the  King  was  employed  in  thefe  publick  Affairs, 
the  Princefs  "Joanna  his  Daughter  was  demanded  in  Mar- 
riage (7)  by  IViUiam  the  Good,  King  of  Sicily.  This 
Match  teeming  advantagious  for  his  Daughter,  he  dif- 
patched  Ambafladors  (8)  to  Sicily  to  fettle  the  Articles ; 
after  which  he  fent  away  the  young  Queen  with  a  fplendid 
Retinue  (9). 

Prince  John  his  fourth  Son,  who  of  all  his  Children, 
was  his  gieateft  Favourite,  being  arrived  at  the  Age  of  ele- 
ven Years,  he  refolved  to  eredl  Ireland  into  a  Kingdom  on 
purpofe  to  beftow  it  on  his  Darling  Son  (10).  As  the  Pope's 
Content  was  necefl'ary,  he  fent  Ambafladors  to  Rome  to 
negotiate  the  Affair.  But  how  impatient  foever  he  might 
be  to  lee  the  end,  it  could  not  be  accomplifhed  till  fome 
Years  after,  when  it  was  no  longer  in  his  Power  to  make 
ufe  of  the  Pope's  Favour. 

About  this  Time,  the  King  of  France  perceiving  himfelf 
broken  with  Age,  formed  the  Delign  of  crowning  his  Son 
Philip,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  Predeceflbrs.  But 
a  violent  Diitemper,  which  feized  the  young  Prince,  ob- 
ftru&ed  his  Project,  and  made  him  almoft  defpair  of  his 
Life.  Lewis  was  fo  affected  with  his  Son's  Danger,  that 
he  went  in  Pilgrimage  to  Becket's  Tomb  (11),  to  obtain 
that  Saint's  Interceflion  for  the  Prince's  Recovery.  Henry 
met  him  at  Dover,  and  conducted  him  to  Canterbury, 
where  they  both  offered  up  their  Prayers.     When  Lewis 
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left  the  City  (12),    he  gave  considerable  Prcfents  (1  3)  to    "79. 
the  Church,  where  the  Saint  lay  interred  (14). 

I  have  flightly  palled  over  the  Occurrences  of  thefe  Jaft  M.  Pari* 
Years,    as   feeming    to    me  of  little  confequcncc   to  Fo-  ' 
reigners.       However  the  Engl'Jh  Reader  might  meet,    in 
this  Interval,     with   things   worth  his  notice.       For    in-  C 
ftance,  the  Aflizes  of  Northampton  (15,)  make  a  very  con- D: 
fidci able  Article.     This  was  a  Revival  of  the  Conftitutions  "" 
of  Clarendon,  except  thofe  that  concerned  the  Clergy,  from 
whence   fprung  the  Corned:  between  the  King  and  Bedel 
( 1 6).      We  find  alfo,  during  this  Time,  Henry  make  feveral 
Regulations  for  the  Administration  of  JufticC  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  State,    which  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  Englf., 
but  doubtlefs  are  of  little  moment  to  Foreigners.     Wheie- 
fore  I  think  it  neeulefs  to  defcend  to  particulars.     However 
I  mull  not  omit  one  Event,  v  I.  ch  gn  itly  redounds  to  the 
Glory  of  this  Monarch. 

Alphonfi  King  of  Cajlile  (17),    and  San  :.';  (18)  King 
ol  Navarre,    having  great  Contefb  about  certain  CaftJes 
and  Territories,  fent  Ambafladors  to  Henry  to  entreat  him 
to  be  their  Umpire,    promffing   to  ftand  to   his  Sentence 
So   great  a  Truft  redounding  very   much  to  that  Prince's  ";r  D'ff'~ 
Honour,    he  thought  himfelf   obliged   to  ufe  all    poffible  ■',' 
care  to  give  Content  to  both  Parties,    or  at  lcaft  to  avoid  p-  ;6i,  &c 
the  Imputation  of  pronouncing  :ln   unjufl:  Sentence.      To  c 
that    end,    he    convened   at    London  all   the   Baroris    and  !j '_'/' 
Judges  of  the  Realm  (19),    to  have  their  Advice.     The 
Affair  being  maturely  examined,    he  palled  a  Judgment  in 
which  both  Kings  thought  proper  to  acquiefce  (20). 

There    is,    in    the   Celled/ion   of  the  Publick  Aits,     an   _"8°- 
agreement  between  Letvis  and  Henry,    to  go  together  to  *.  i^jo 
the    Holy    Land.      But  as   this  Record  is    without  date,  Brompt. 
there  is  no  fetting  down  the  precile  Time  (21).     Very  pro-  UmU;- 
bably    it   was    made    whilft   Lnvis    was    at    Canterbury. 
The  Death  of    that  Prince,     which   happened   in    nSc,Li; 
prevented  their  intended  Expedition.     Philip  his  Son,  who  "cceded'/'-'hii 
was  afterwards  (irnamed  the  Augufl,  mounted  the  Throne  Sen  Philip. 
of  France  (zz).  Biompt. 

Pope  Alexander  III  departed  this  Life  alfo  in  the  Year  H"ed" 
1181,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Lucius  III.  (23).  1181. 

Whatever  appearance  of  Tranquillity  there  was  then  in  pi'"*  Kait 
the  Court  of  England,  Ambition,   Luff,  Jealoufy  ;    in  a  M.Paris, 
word,    all   the  Paflions  that   raife  the   ftrongefl;  Emotions  HtStae  of 
in   the  Heart  of  Man,    exercifed   their  Empire   over  the  <htC""'°f 

r  England. 


-After  which  the  two 


(1)  King  Henry's  Sons   Richard  and    Geoffrey  did  him    Homage  at  Mans,  and    his  Son  Henry  616  it  April  I.  Diceto.  p.   585.- 
Kings,    Father  and  Sen,   returned  to  England  May  I.    1175.    Dieeto.  ibid.      Hoved.    p.   542. 

(2)  This   he  did  in  a  great  Council  at  Northampton  January  26.     See    Hoved.  p.  54S.     Dieeto,  p.   5SS.     Hvoeden   fays,    it   was  at  Nottingham;    but  by 
what  follows,  it  appears  to  be  a  Miftake. 

(3)  Hovedcn  lays,  three  Judges  to  each  Circuit  ;  his  Words  are  thefe :  Juflieiarii  itineraries  confiituti  per  Henricum  fecundum,  qui  div/Jit  Wegmm  fuum  in 
J ex  partes,  per  quarum  fmgulas  tres  Judiciaries  itmerantes  conjiituit,  Sec.  p.  548.  Diccto's  account  is  yet  more  particular,  Rex,  juxta  eonfiUum  flit  Jut  Regis 
cram  Epifcapis,  Comitibus,  Barcmbus,  Militibus,  &  alns  bominibus  fuis  in  bee  confentirntibus  eonflituit  Jujliciario:  in  Sex  partibus  regm  jui  m  ur.aq'udque  tret. 
Diceto.  p    s88.     See  a  Lift  of  the  Dijlritls,  and  the  Judges  appointed  in  each,  in  Hoved.  p.  548. 

(4)  Rapin  fays  in  'Term-time,  which  is  a  Mittake,   tor  it  is  not  in  Term-time,  but  immediately  after  Hilary-Term  and  Trinity-Term,    that  the  twelve  Judges 
go  the  Cncuit,  two  by  two  j  whence  the  Aflizes,  which  are  held  but  twice  a  Year,  are  called  Lent  Aflizes,  and  Summer  Aflizes. 

(5)  About  Michaelmas.     He  feized  afterwards  thule  that  were  not  demoliihed  now,  and  garrilbned  them  with  lus  own  Soldiers.     Diceto,  p.  504.     Herved. 

P-   555- 

(6)  Thofe  of  Huntingdon,  Walton,  Leicejler,  Groby,  Stutesbery,  Dudley,  Trefe,  Haie,   Sec.  belonging  to  the  King  of  Scot/and,     Hugh  Bigod,    the  Earl  of 


Hoved.  p.    C54.     M.  Paris,  p. 


Bn 


npt.  p.    11 12.     Dieeto.   p.  590.     See  the   Marriage-Articles  in 


Lcicejler,  Errl  Ferrars,  Geri'aje  Paganet,   Roger  de  Moivbray.     Diceto.  p. 

(7)  King  Henry  3ticmbled  a  Parliament,    to  confult  them  about  the   propoled  Match. 
Gervafe.  p.   1436,    1437.      Brompt.  p.   1 113. 

(SJ  At  the  Head  of  which  was  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury.     Gervas.  p.   1434.  (9)  Augufl  27.   Dieeto.  p.  594. 

(10)  And  alfo  William,  Son  of  Robert  Earl  of  Glocefler,  appointed  Prince  John  his  Heir,  and  promifed  to  give  him  his  Daughter  Avifa  In  Mar- 
riage.     Brompt    p.  mfx  Dieeto.  p.    C94.      Hived,  p.  553. 

(11)  Hoveden  fays,  he  was  advifed  in  a  Dream  foto  do.  p.  592.  He  came  to  England,  Augufl  22d.  Brcmpt.  p.  1 140.  or,  according  to  Gervafe,  Augufl 
23d.  p.  1457. 

(12)  Which  was  Augufl  26.     M.Paris  p.  137. 

(13)  He  offered  at  Beckct's  Tomb  a  mafly  Cup  of  pure  Gold,  and  gave  to  the  Monks  one  hundred  Modu.  i.  e.  feven  thcufrnd  two  hundred  Gallons 
of  Wine  yearly,  and  freed  them  from  all  Toll  or  Cuftom,  for  whatever  they  lhould  buy  in  his  Kingdom.  All  which  he  confirmed  by  a  Charter  under  his 
Seal.     Hoved.  Brompt.   p.    1140. 

(14)  Mr.  Rapin  hath  omitted  feveral  remarkable  Occurrences,  which  happened  within  thefe  three  Lit  Years.  The  Earl  of  Flanders  had  in  1177. 
an  Interview  with  King  Henry  at  Canterbury,  after  Eajier,  and  went  in  Pilgrimage  to  Becket's  Tomb.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Jerufalem,  and  with  him 
William  de  Mandevill,  Earl  of  Efjex,  Henry  de  Lacy,  Sec      Brompt.    p.    1 127.  King    Henry   went    into  Normandy    in    I  1 77.    about    the   middle  of 

Auguj),  ard  landed  again  in  England,  July  15.    117S.      Brompt.  p.     1 1 33,      1138.     R.  Diceto.  p.  599 In  1177,  in  December,  Audcl'ert    EarJ  of  Marcbe, 

fold  King  Henry  that  Earldom.     Hoved.  p.  572. 

(15)  This  was  a  great  Council  or  Parliament  \  and,  according  to  Brompton,  was  twice  held  ;  firft  in  1 176,  June  29.  and  fecondjy,  in  1 177,  about  Janu- 
ary 14.      Brompt.  p.    1108,    111S. 

(16)  In  this  great  Council  at  Northampton,  King  Henry  reftored  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicefler,  to  all  his  Eftates  in  England,  and  in  his  French  Dominions, 
except  the  Caftles  of  Mounforcll,  and  Pafcil  The  like  he  did  to  Hugh  Earl  of  Chejltr  ;  And  to  William  de  Albiney,  he  give  the  Eaildom  of  .V_//7.v.  Hi- 
ved, p.  560.  At  the  fame  Council  Hkewife  Rees  ap  Griffin,  King  of  South-Wales,  David  ap  Omen,  King  of  hcrtb-Wale:,  Cadivalan  Piincc  of  Detrain, 
Given  de  Kevilian,  Griffin  de  Biimfeld,  and  Madec  ap  Gervetrog,  and  ether  Noblemen  of  Wales,  came  and  did  Homage,  and  lwore  FeaJty  to  King  Henry  ; 
who  then  gave  Reel  ap  Griffin.  Menoncth-Jbire,  and  David  ap  Oiven,  Ellejmerc     Hoved.  p.  566. 

(17)  Who  had   married  Eleanor,   King  Henry's  Daughter,    1176.      Hoved.   p.  555. 

(18)  Rapin  talicly  calls  him  Garcias, 

(19)  That  is,  he  convened  at  Weftminjler,  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  a  great  Councilor  Parliament  j  or,  as  Srtmpttm  has  it,  the  Archbiihcps,  Bifticps, 
Abbots,   Deans,   Aichdeacons,  Earls,  Barons,  and  great  Men  of  England.     Brompt.  p.    1120.     Hoved.  p.  561. 

(20)  You  have  the  Particulars  of  this  Controverfy,  and  the  King's  Judgment  in  the  Collcclien  of  Publick  Als.  Tom.  I.  42,-^50.  Rapin  In  1179. 
Richard  de  Lucy,  refigned  his  Place  of  Jufticier  of  England;  upon  which  King  Henry  calling  a  great  Council  at  Windfer,  divided  England  in  four  Pans 
or    Circuits,    and  ap|ioiiited  five  Pcrfons  toadminifter  Juftice  in  each   Diftrict,  whole  Names  lee  in   Hoved.  p.    too,    591.      Hut    the  n.'xt  Year  Ranulpb  de 

Glanville  was   made  Jufticier.     Hoved.  p.  600,  601 Auguji  27.     1179.     King  Henry  called  to  an   Account  the  Vicecanites,    or  Sheriffs.     Diceto. 

p.  605. 

(21)  Brampton   fays,  it  was  made  September  21.   1 178-  at  Roan.  p.    I  134,   113;- 

(22)  He  and  Henry  entrcd  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  Hoved.  p.  593. Alfo  this  Year  King  Henry  Severely  punifned  the^Moaey-changers  for  adulterat- 
ing the  Coin;  and  in  November,  (here  was  new  Money  ifiued  out.  Geivas.  p.  1457- Abeut  Mid-lent,  King  Henry  the  Son  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, to  have  a  Conference  with  his  Father,    and  from  th;nce  loon  after  went  back  into  Flanders.     Brompt.  p.   11 39, January  14.  this  fame  Year, 

were  celebrated  at  the  Caftle  of  Pleizct  in  Effex,  the  Nuptials  of  William  de  Magnaville,  Earl  of  F.fjex,  and  Hadelvija,  eldclt  Djushter  of  Wi.'.ian,  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  in  whole  Right  he  became  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Dieeto.  p.  609. 

(23)  This  Year  King  Henry  the  Father  went  over  into  Normandy,  where  he  kept  his  Eafier,  and  returned  to  England,  July  25.  Diceto.  610,  612. 
Alter  his  Return,  he  fent  his  Juftickirks  throughout  England,  ordering  both  Rich  and  Poor  to  provide  themfelvcs  with  Arms,  at  their  own  Charge. 
His  Regulations  about  this  Matter  were  as  follows'.  1.  Whofocver  hath  a  Knight's  Fee,  ftiall  have  a  Coat  of  Mail,  an  Helmet,  a  Shield,  and  a 
Lance ;  and  every  Knight  fhall  have  fo  many  Coats  of  Mail,  Helmets,  Shields,  and  Lances,  as  he  hath  Knight's  Fees.  2.  Every  Free  Layman,  that 
hath  in  Goods  or  Rent,  to  the  Value  of  fixtcen  Marks,  fliall  have  a  Coat  of  Mail,  an  Helmet,  a  Shield,  and  a  Lance.  3.  Every  Free  Layman,  that 
hath  in  Goods  ten  Marks,  fhall  have  an  Iron  Gorget,  an  Iron  Cap,  and  a  Lance.  4.  All  Burgefles,  and  the  wht  le  Community  of  Freemen,  ihall 
have  a  Wambais,    (;'.    e.   a   Horfeman's    Coat)    a   Cap  of  Iron,    and  a  Lance.   &c.     See  Hoveden,  p.   614.— — This  Year  died   Hugh   Kivilioc     Earl    of 

Cbrficr,    and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son   Ranulpb.  Brompt.  p.    1142- This  Year  alfo  great  Difputes  arefe  between  Philip   King  of  France,  and  Philip 

Earl  of  Flanders.  King  Henry,  who  was  their  Guarantee  and  Umpire,  went  in  March  1 182.  to  make  Peace  between  them  ;  but  before  he  went  over, 
he  made  his  Will  near  the  Sea-fide,  (perhaps  at  Portsmouth.)  which  is  extant  in  Gervas,  p.  1439.  and  oidered  one  Cory  to  be  reported  in  his  own 
Treafury,  cm-  in  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  one  in  the  Ticalury  at  Winchefler, 
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whole  Royal  Family.  Young  Henry  was  exceedingly  dif- 
fatisfied  to  have  the  Title  of  King  without  the  Power. 
The  Kin;;  his  Father,  who  had  all  his  Lile  been  a  Slave 
to  his  Luft,  had  not  loft  his  amorous  Inclinations,  though 
he  was  in  his  fiftieth  Year.  He  was  fallen  in  Love  with 
Alice  of  France,  defigned  for  his  Son  Richard;  and  moft 
Hiftorians  intimate,  the  young  Princefs  was  too  conde- 
scending. Richard  demanded  Leave  to  confummate  his 
Marriage  (1);  but  more  to  have  a  Pretence  to  com- 
plain, than  from  a  defire  to  efpoufe  a  Princels  fufpected  by 
all  the  World  of  a  criminal  Commerce  with  her  future 
Father-in-law.  Geoffrey  being  now  in  his  four  and  twen- 
tieth Year  (2),  was  tired  with  being  under  the  Guardian- 
fliip  of  the  King  his  Father,  who  on  the  fpecious  pretence 
of  Protection,  with-beld  Bretagne  from  him.  John  was 
ftM  more  difpleafed  to  have  nothing  fettled  upon  him, 
whilft  his  Brothers  were  fo  well  provided  for.  However, 
as  the  King  fhowed  a  great  Affection  for  him,  it  was  very 
probable,  before  his  Death  he  would  provide  for-  a  Son  he 
lb  tenderiy  loved.  Queen  Eleanor  was  ftill  a  Prifoner, 
notwithftanding  the  interceffion  of  her  Sens  for  her  Re- 
leafe. 

Henry  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Sentiments  of  his  three 
eldeft  Sons  (3).  Though  he  carefully  concealed  his  Fears, 
he  was  apprehenfive,  that  another  Confpiracy,  like  the 
former,  would  rob  him  of  the  Crown  in  his  old  Age.  To 
fcreen  himfelf  from  their  Practices,  lie  believed  the  belt 
way  would  be,  to  fow  Diffention  among  them,  left  their 
Union  fhould  one  day  prove  fatal  to  him.  For  th3t  pur- 
pole,  he  hinted  to  his  eldeft  Son,  that  his  Brothers  ought 
to  do  him  Homage  for  the  Dominions  they  polTeil'ed,  or  at 
leaft,  bore  the  Titles  of.  The  young  King  gladly  embra- 
ced this  Propofal,  and  refolved  to  demand  Homage  of  his 
Brothers.  But  thev  were  bv  no  means  difpefed  to  com- 
ply. Richard  affiimed,  the  Duchy  of  Guienne,  which 
was  to  be  his  Portion,  was  not  a  Fief  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land; and  in  that  he  was  very  right.  Geoffrey  had  not 
altogether  the  fame  reafon  to  be  e.xcufed,  fince  he  knew, 
the  Duchy  of  Bretagne  held  of  Normandy.  But  it  was  ne- 
ceiTary  the  King  fhould  refign  Normandy  to  his  eldeft  Son, 
otherwife  he  could  have  no  Right  to  demand  Homage. 
Mean  time  the  Father  had  no  Intention,  to  divert  him- 
felf of  that  Duchy  before  his  Death,  in  favour  of  a  Son, 
whole  Ambition  was  too  well  known  to  him.  And  there- 
fore, Geoffrey  eluded  his  Brother's  Demand.  He  feigned 
however  to  remain  refpecliully  attached  to  the  King  his 
Father,  though  he  privately  held  with  his  Brother  Richard 
whole  cafe  was  the  fame.  Young  Henry,  whom  the 
King  his  Father  had  politickly  engaged  in  this  Difpute, 
foon  difcovered  his  Motive.  However  he  ufed  a  profound 
diffimulation.  Whilft  he  pretended  to  be  incenfed  with 
his  Bi others,  he  took  private  meafures  with  them  to  be- 
reave the  King  of  the  Supreme  Power,  which  he  had  long 
wiflied  to  be  inveftcd  with.  But  God  permitted  him  not 
to  purfue  the  execution  of  his  unjuft  Defign  (4).  A  Dif- 
temper    which    took  him   out  of   the  World  (5),    in    the 
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zSth  Year  of  his  Age,  freed  the  King  his  Father  from 
the  impending  Danger.  The  young  Prince  was  now  gone 
to  Guienne  with  defign  to  ftir  up  the  Gafcons  to  revolt, 
when  he  was  feized  witii  a  flow  Fever,  which  conftrained 
him  to  remain  in  the  Caftle  of  Martcl  in  Quercy.  As 
foon  as  he  perceived  his  Illnefs  grew  daily  more  dangerous, 
and  that  probably  he  fhould  never  recover,  he  exprefled 
great  Concern  for  all  he  had  done  or  projected  againft  the 
King  his  Father.  He  even  defired  to  fee  him,  to  give  him 
proofs  of  his  Repentance.  Before  he  died,  he  had  the  Sa- 
tisfaction of  receiving  a  Ring  fent  him  by  the  King  in 
token  of  his  Pardon.  If  Hiftorians  have  not  aggravated  the 
Prince's  Repentance,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  fincere. 
He  fried  abundance  of  Tears  upon  receiving  the  Ring,  and 
finding  himfelf  then  at  the  point  of  Death,  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  laid  on  a  Bed  flrewed  with  Afhes,  habited  in 
Sackloth,  with  a  Cord  about  his  Neck,  and  in  that  pof- 


ture  gave  up  the  Ghoft   (6).     The  Father's  Tendernefs     11S3. 
was  renewed  when  he  heard  of  his  Son's  Death.      Trhoagh 
he   had  no  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  him,    he  fhowed  an 
extreme  Concern  for  his  Lofs.     But  in   all  appearance,  he 
was  foon  comforted. 

This  young  Prince  was  certainly  endowed  with  excel- 
lent Qualities,  perhaps  he  would  have  behaved  more  to 
his  Father's  Satisfaction,  had  he  been  lefs  indulged  in  his 
Childhood.  The  King's  extraordinary  Fondnefs,  no 
doubt,  helped  to  fpoil  him;  or  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Reftraint  he  was  under,  after  his  Coronation,  caufed  him 
to  confider  his  own  Father  as  an  Enemy.  And  this  led 
him  into  fundry  Plots  to  dethrone  him,  till  at  length 
Death  made  him  lee  things  in  another  light.  Margaret 
of  France  his  Wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  Son  which  died 
an  Inlant,  was  fent  home  to  King  Philip  her  Binther 
who  married  her  fome  time  after  to  Beta  King  of  Hun- 

g"n  (?)■ 

The  Death  of  young  Henry  put  a  flop  for  a  while  to  the     1  r  84. 
Troubles   that  were   going   to  difturb  the  Real  Family.  Hoved. 
Richard,     though    naturally    impetuous,     remained    fome 
time  in  quiet,    to  fee  how  the  King  would  behave  to  him 
fince  he  was  become  his  Heir  apparent  (8). 

During  this   Tranquillity  arrived    at  Court  HeracliuSj,  The  Patri. 
Patriarch  of  Jeri/falem,    who  was   come  to   entreat   the  "r ■'-' "'  Jc" 
King's  Aid  in  behalf  of  the  Chriftians   of  the  Holy-Land.  ™m  ™ni 
He  prefented  to  him  the  Keys  of  the  Hoh-Sepuleher,  tmAdcmands 
Tower  of  David,    in    token   of  their  defire  of   having '/v/"'ri'1 
him  for  their  Sovereign,  as  being  Grandfon  to  Fulk  of  An-  rv'ompt. 
jou,    King   of  J 'erujalem.      Before  an  Anfwer  Was  given  Diceto. 
the  Patriarch,  Henry  convened  an  Afiembly  of  the  Barons  £:rv"f" 
at  Clcrkenwclntw  London,  where  that  Prelate  defcribed  with  jv{.  par^. 
tears  in  his  eyes,  the  Calamities  the  Chriftians  of  Pale/line 
groaned    under.     Then   he  endeavoured   to  perfuade  the 
King,  that  he  had  an  undoubted  Right  to  the  Crown  o(Je- 
rujalem.     But  this  Compliment  was  too  giofs,  fince  it  was 
notorious  that  Fulk,     Grandfather  to   Henry,    wore   that 
Crown    in  Right  of  his  fecondWife;    whereas  Geoffrey, 
Father  to  Henry,    was  born  of  the    firft.     To  this   Ha- 
rangue the  Patriarch  added  a  Letter  from   the  Pope,    ad- 
drefled   to  all  Chriftian  Princes,    to  exhort  them  to  affift 
their  Brethren  in  Pah/line.      Henry  asking  the  Opinion  of  T'- 
his  Barons  upon  the  Patriarch's  Propofal';,    was  told  it  was ' 
judged,  that  he  ought  not  to  venture  his  Perfon  in  an  Ex-  - 
pedition  of  that  nature,  but  that  a  Supply  of  Money  would  M-  Paris. 
fuffice.     The  King  followed  their  Advice,    and  furnifhing  f?i=rvj- 
the  Patriarch  with  a  confiderable  Sum  (9),  contented  him- 
felf with  giving  his  Subjects  leave  to  take  tlie  Crofs,  without 
embarking  himlelf    in    the  Enterprize.     Purfuant  to   the  Abundtmu 
King's  Permiffion,  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (10),  fe-  °' '?_'/£ 
veral  Earls,    Barons,    Knights,    with  a  Woild   of  People  ^f  Crufadt 
of  a  lower  Rank,    prepared   for   this   Voyage.     But  the  Heed. 
Patriarch  willing  to  make  his  Court   to  the  King,    told 
him,  when  he  took  his  leave,     that  he  fhould   have  pre- 
ferred his  fingle  Perfon  before  all  the  Englijh  that  weie  en- 
gaged in  the  Crufade  (it). 

The    Pope  was  not   pleafed  with   Henry's  refufing  to 


1185. 
take  the  Crofs.     Nay,  he  fhowed  his  Refentment  by  de-  The  Pope 
nying  him,  in  his  turn,  certain  Requefts  which  he  would  r"'lsa 
have  granted,    had  he   not   been  diiTatisfied.      However  prince  John. 
not    to   difcourage   him   entirely,    he  gave  him   leave    to  Hoved. 
crown  his  youngeft  Son  Prince  'John  King  of  Ireland,    to 
whom  he  fent,    for  that  purpofe,    a  Crown  of  Peacock's 
Feathers  interwoven  with  Gold.     In  granting  this  Favour 
he  expreflv  referved  a  Penny  from  ever)'  Houfe  in  Ireland 
yearly,    and  feveral  other  Advantages,    procuring  in  ex- 
change for  his  Leave,  which  coft  him   nothing,  a  confi- 
derable Addition  to   his  Revenues.     As   foon  as  the  King 
received    the  Pope's  Anfwer,     he   knighted  Prince  John,  ,  .     m  j, 
and  fent  him  Governor  into  Ireland,    not  daring  to  have  i. ...     ■,  -f 
him  crowned   there,    left  Richard  fhould  make  it  a  pie-  Ireland. 
tence  to  ask  the  fame  favour  in  England:     'John  was  very  ;."..  .." 
well  received  in    the  Illand,    where  he  was  confidercd  as  it  ..d. 

M.   Paris 


(1)  In  1177,  a  Pope's  Legate  threatned  to  lay  all  Henry's  Dcminions  under  an  Interdict  unlets  he  would  let  his  Son  Ricbard  marry  Alices  Whereupon 
/.'.  'try  .vent  over  into  Normandy,  and  had  a  Conference,  September  21.  at  Ivri,  with  the  King  of  France  ;  and  requil  sd  h  r.  t  >  h.s  Son  R  'chard, 
the  Town  (.1*  Bury,  Sec.  according  to  the  Articles  of  Marriage  3  and  to  his  Son  Henry  le  Veiein  Franc  is,  as  had  i'.'  n  ffipu  I  sn  them ;  but  Lewis: 
refilled,  and  Henry  laid,  his  Son  Richard  fhould  not  marry  Alice  However  the  two  Rings  entered  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  fee  in  U  ■ — "•  p.  570, 
57'.  &'• 

(2)  King  Henry  his  Father  knighted  him  at  Wood/loci.  Augnji  6.   117S.     Brompt.  p.  1138.     Diceto.  p.  6co.     Htrveddu  p.  5S0. 

(3)  He  went  over  to  Normandy,  upon  that  account.     Hoved-  p.  615. 

(4.)  King  Henry  convened  about  this  time  a  great  Council,  or  Parliament  at  Bificp's  Wahham,  neai  jyittcbefier,  and  in  their  prrfcr.ee,  and  with  thek 
approbation,  granted  Money  for  the  Crufade,  via,  forty  twothoufand  Marks  of  Silver,  and  five  hundred  of  Gold  J  and  then  Mareh  the  3d.  1183,  went  over 
from  Portfmoutb  to  Nortnatidy.     Diceto.  p.  613. 

(5)  June  rr.  in  1183.     Gcrtas.  p.    14.63.  * 

(6)  He  was  buried  at  firft  in  the  Church  of  St.  Julian  at  Mans,  but  afterwards  removed  into  the  Cathedral  of  Bt)M.  Dieeto.  p.  G  iS.  Bnmpt. 
p.  114.3. 

(7)  This  Year,  September  10.  King  Henry  did  Homage  to  King  Philip  at  a  Conference  between  Gifirs  and  Trie,  tcr  ail  Lis  Dominions  in  France. 
Hoved.  p.  622. 

(8)  This  Year  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  renewed  again  their  Quarrels  about  the  Vtrmandtu\  but  King  Henry  made  Peace  between 
them  a  fecond  time}  alter  which  he  returned  to  England,  j'une  10.  or  II.  and  fent  an  Army  againll  the  iire!jh,  who  i.ai  made  lome.  lncarlijns.  Get  vat. 
p.    1465,    14.66,      Diceto    p.  619.     Htrved.  p.  622. 

(9}  Fifty  thcufand  Marks  of  Silver.  Gervas.  p.   14.74. 

(10)  Kanulpb  the  Jufticier,  the  Archbifhop  of  Roan,  Bifliop  of  Durham,   &c.    Hived,  p-  629. 

(rij  Brcmpton  fays,  that  the  Patriarch  gave  the  King  very  hard  Words,  when  he  went  with  him  to  the  Sea  fide;  and  upon  the  King's  ftill  excu- 
fing  himfelf  from  going  to  the  Holy-Land,    becaufc  his  Sons  would  rebel   againft  him  in  his  Abl'ence  ;  the  Patriarch  m  gr.Jt  Anger  repl     :. 

'■the  Drill  they  came,  and  t:  the  Devil  thy  would  go..  This  he  laid,  relieving  on  an  o.d  St  ry  of  a  certain  Counted  of  Anjtm,  the  King  s 
great  Grandmother,  who  being  reckoned  a.  Witch,  was  laid  to' have  flown  out  of  a  Window,  while  6k  was  at  Ma,s  a.ainft  liar  Vv'i.l,  and  was  neyei  Iccn 
afterwards.     Bnmpt.  p.  U4.5. 
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the  future  Sovereign.  But  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  guided 
by  the  Advice  of  fome  young  Perfons  that  attended  him 
thither,  he  fo  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  Irijb,  that  the 
King  was  forced  at  length  to  recall  him  (1). 

Pope  Lucius  III.  dying  this  Year,  Urban  III.  his  Suc- 
ceflbr,  appointed  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  his  Legate 
in  England.  Baldwin,  a  Cijlercian  Monk,  was  then  Arch- 
bifhop, having  fuccecded  Richard,  who  died  in  1 184  (2). 

The  Affairs  of  Ireland  created  the  King  little  uneafi- 
nefs,  in  comparifon  of  that  caufed  by  the  violent  Temper 
of  his  Son  Richard.  This  young  Prince  having  lain  quiet 
ever  fince  his  elder  Brother's  death  (3),  was  at  length 
weary  of  a  ftate  fo  little  agreeable  to  his  Humour.  He 
had  been  in  Guienne,  where  he  had  taken  upon  him  to 
rule  with  an  abfolute  Authority,  without  any  regard  to 
the  Orders  of  the  King  his  Father.  In  this  he  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  Gafcons  themfclvcs,  who  chofe  much  rather 
to  have  a  Sovereign  of  their  own  than  depend  on  the 
Crown  of  England.  After  Richard  had  laboured  fome 
time  to  gain  that  Province  to  his  interefts,  he  went  into 
Poiclou,  and  drawing  fome  Troops  together,  made  war 
upon  the  Bretons,  who  had  difobliged  him.  Geoffrey  his 
Brother,  who  was  then  in  Bretagne,  furprized  at  this  un- 
expected Attack,  fpeedily  levied  a  fmall  Army,  and  gave 
him  battle.  But  as  his  Forces  were  inferior  in  number, 
he  was  eafily  defeated.  Richard  would  have  purfued  his 
Undertaking,  if  the  dread  of  his  Father,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  come  and  chaflife  him  (4),  had  not  obliged  him 
to  retire  into  Poiclou,  where  he  pretended  to  (land  upon 
his  defence.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry  perfectly  knowing 
his  Son's  Temper,  which  could  not  be  tamed  but  by 
force,  had  prepared  an  Army  fufficient  to  take  away  all 
his  hopes  of  Refiftance,  but  before  he  proceeded  to  Ex- 
tremities, he  fent  him  word,  it  was  his  abfolute  Com- 
mand that  he  fhould  not  concern  himfelf  any  more  with  the 
Affairs  of  Guienne,  which  he  could  not  enjoy  till  after  the 
death  of  the  Queen  his  Mother,  and  upon  that  condition, 
would  leave  him  in  poffeffion  of  Poiclou.  And  if  he  refufed 
to  obey,  he  would  not  only  compel  him  to  it,  but  like  wife 
difinherit  him  of  the  Crown  of  England.  Richard,  ter- 
rified at  thefe  Threats,  and  the  King's  great  Preparations, 
thought  fit  to  comply  with  his  Will.  But  as  this  Submif- 
fion  was  forced,  he  was  uneafy  in  his  mind,  the  Effects  of 
which  foon  became  vifible.  The  Example  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  preferred  his  fecond  before  his  eldeft  Son, 
feemed  in  fome  meafure  to  authorize  the  King  thus  to 
threaten  Richard.  Accordingly  the  young  Prince  could 
not  forbear  being  concerned,  in  a  dread  of  being  fupplanted 
by  one  of  his  Brothers.  This  conlideration  made  him 
keep  fair  with  the  King  his  Father,  and  endeavour  to  curb 
his  natural  impetuofity.  But  he  was  freed  in  part  from 
his  Fears  by  the  death  of  his  Brother  Geoffrey,  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  gone  to  aflift  at  a  Tournament  (j).  This 
Prince,  who  had  a  Daughter  called  Eleanor  (6),  left  Con- 
Jlance  of  Bretagne  his  Wife  big  with  child,  who  was 
quickly  after  delivered  of  a  Son  named  Arthur  (7). 

Henry  was  very  defirous  of  having  the  Guardianfhip  of 
thefe  Infants,  for  a  pretence  to  keep  Bretagne.  With  this 
view  he  took  a  Journey  thither,  in  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing the  Confent  of  the  States.  But  Con/lance  his  Daugh- 
ter-in-law, ftrongly  oppofed  it.  She  affirmed  that  being 
Mother  of  the  Children,  it  belonged  to  her  to  take  care 
of  their  Education.  Moreover,  fhe  maintained,  they  had 
no  claim  to  any  thing  till  after  her  Death,  fince  their 
Father  was  Duke  of  Bretagne  only  in  her  Right.  But 
Henry  as  Grandfather,  pretended  to  have  an  unqueftionabe 
Title  to  the  Guardianfhip  of  his  Grandchildren.  The 
States  of  Bretagne,  who  were  more  afraid  of  his  Power 
than  convinced  by  his  Reafons,  were  in  great  perplexity. 
Juftice  and  their  own  Intereft  required,  that  Conjlance,  to 
whom  the  Duchy  belonged  by  Inheritance,  fhould  have 
the  Government.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  dange- 
rous to  fend  away  the  King  without  fome  Satisfaction.  In 
ihort,  they  found  an  Expedient  with  which  the  King  was 
well  enough  pleafed,  becaufe  he  faw  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  more.  The  Duchefs  was  made  Guardian  of  her 
Children,  and  it  was  decreed,  That  all  Orders  and  pub- 
lick  Acts  fhould  run  jointly  in  her's  and  her  Son's  name ; 
but  with  this  Provifo,  that  nothing  of  moment  fhould  be 
tranfacted,  without  the  Advice  and  Confent  of  the  King  of 
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England.  Before  he  quitted  Bretagne,  Henry  caufed  the 
States  to  fwear  Fealty  to  young  Arthur  as  their  Sovereign. 
He  was  apprehenfive  in  cafe  Conjlance  fhould  marry  again, 
and  have  Children  by  a  fecond  Husband,  fhe  would  prefer 
them  before  thofe  by  the  firft. 

Henry  would  not  perhaps  have  been  fatisficd  with  what  Pfc  lip  forms 
he  had  obtained  of  the  Bretons,  had  he  not  been  afraid  that  •'''  f"'  »• 
Philip  King   of  France,    would  have  interpofed  in  the  af-  Henry. 
fair.      This  Prince  though  very  young,    was  meditating 
grand  Projects.     He  could  not  help  ihowing  fome  uneafinefs, 
that  fo  many  Provinces  of  his  Kingdom  fhould  be  poffeffed 
bythcEngli/h.     Since  his  acceffion  to  the  Throne,   lie  had 
formed  a  defign  to  wreft  them  out  of  their  hands,    and 
make  ufe,   for  that  purpofe,  of  all  opportunities  that  fhould 
offer.     Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  he  imagined,  the  Dif- 
fenfion  between  Henry  and  his  Son  Richard,  prcfented  him 
with  a  favorable  Juncture,    which  he  fhould  not  neglect. 
He  was  perfuaded,  thefe  Princes  being  divided  and  unarm- 
ed, and  not  fufpedting  they  were  going  to  be  attacked,  he 
might  very  poffibly  take  from  them  fome  Part  of  their  Do- 
minions in  France.     In  this  Belief  he  made  extraordinary  ,l  f—mn 
Prepaiations,  upon  fuch  Pretences  as  ferved  bed  to  conceal  l" 
the  real  motive.     As  foon  as  he  was  ready  to  act,  he  fum- 
moned  Richard  to  appear  and  do  him  Homage  for  Poiclou, 
and  required  King  Henry  to  reftore  the  I'cxin  with  all  Mar- 
garet's  Dowry,    his   eldeft  Son's  Widow.       But    for   this  "« 
once  he  found  he  had  taken  his  Meafures  wrong.     For 
Henry   and  Richard  uniting    for  their  common   Intereft,  Died 
kept  him  fo  well  employed,  one  in  Normandy,  the  other  in  ' 
Guienne,  that  he  was  forced  to  fue  for  a  Truce,  which  was 
granted  him  for  two  years. 

Having  experienced  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  compafs    1  1 87. 
his  Ends,    unlefs  he   fomented   the  Difcord  between  Hen-  '.',,:I'P  /'- 
ry  and   Richard,    he  did  not  long  defer  his  Endeavours.  J^'  R'~ 
To  fucceed  the  more  eafily,  he  ordered  it  fo,  that  during  H^ved. 
the  Truce,  Richard  came  and  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Paris'-  L^'-'j- 
where  he   feemingly  gave  him   a  very  hearty  Welcome, 
and    even    admitted    him   to   his   Bed.        Thefe    CareiTes 
wrought  a  fudden  effect  in  the  mind  of  the  Englifu  Prince, 
who   never  once   fufpected   the  motive.     In  a  little  time 
he  entertained   fo  ftrong  an  Affection  (or  Philip,    that  he 
imparted  to  him  all  his  Reafons  for  being  diffatislied  with 
his  Father.     Philip  improving  this  opennefs,  pretended  to 
pity  him,   and  have  his  Intereft  very  much  at  heart.     He 
wondered  with  him,  that  the  King  his  Father  fhould  treat 
him  fo  harfhly,  and  after  crowning  his  elder  Brother  in  a 
lefs  advanced  Age,    fhould  refufe  him  the  fame  Favour. 
He  artfully  hinted,  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  he  had  formed 
a  defign  to  place  on  the  Throne  his  youngeft  Son  John,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond.      From  thefe  confiderations  it 
was  natural  to  infer,    a  Neceflity  of   taking  care  to  pre- 
vent  fo   unjuft   a    Proceeding.       Richard   received    theil- 
marks    of    affection    with    that   earneftnefs   and    confi- 
dence,   that  Philip   was  in  great  hopes  of  attaining   his 
Ends. 

Mean  time,  Richard's,  long  Stay  at  Paris  m  de  his  Fa-  Cmplaim 
ther  extremely  uneafy  (8),  who  never  ceafed  fendincr  for  °f  Wrha.d 
him  (9).     He  was  quickly  fenfible,  his  Sufpicions  were  not  "f^1" 
groundlefs.     At  the  time  the  Truce  was  about  to  expire,  Hoved." 
Richard,    without  quitting  the  Court  of  France,    openly 
complained  of  his  Father's  preventing  him  from  confum- 
mating   his   Marriage  with  the  Princefs  defrgned   for  his 
Wife  (10).     But  as  Henry  might  recall  him  on  pretence 
of  folemnizing  the  Nuptials,  he  had  another  excufe  ready. 
He  pretended   to  have  private  intelligence  that  the  King 
defigned  to  apprehend  him,    and  keep  him  in  cuftodv, 
in  order  to  place  with  the  more  eafe  his  younger  Son  on  the 
Throne.       Thefe  Proceedings  of  Richard  threw  Henry 
into  great  perplexity.     He  perceived,  this  Affair  might  be 
attended  with  ill  confequences,    unlefs  a  means  was  found 
to  draw  his  Son  from  Philip.     But  this  was  no  eafy  mat- 
ter,   if  Richard  himfelf  was  unwilling.     As  the  main  bu- 
finefs  therefore  was  to  gain  his  Son,  he  privately  difpatched 
a  trufty  Meffenger,    who  made  him  fenfible,   he  had  im- 
prudently fallen  into  the  King  of  France's   fnare,    whofe 
fole  Aim  was  to  fow  drffenlion  between   him  and  his  Fa- 
ther,   in  order  to  make  an  advantage  of  their  Mifunder- 
ftanding.     Richard  being  prevailed  upon  by  thefe  Remon-  He  ntimu 
(trances,    fuddenly  left  the  Court  of  France,    and  returned  *"*• 
to  the  King. 


(1)  This  Year  Queen  Elcanorwas  releafed  out  of  Prifon,  lays  Gervafe,  p.   1475.     Though  others  fay,  it  was  net  till  after  Rietard  the  Firll's  A.cejScnto 
the  Crown.  (2)   He  died  Feb.    16.   1 184.     Gervas.  1 46 5. 

(3)  He  had  been  very  (tirring  in  1176.     See  Brcvtpton,  p.   1115,  &c. 

(4)  Hewentover,  and  gathered  a  great  Army  together.     Hived,  p.  630. 

(5)  Our  Hifterians  fay,  that  being  flung  from  his  Horl'e,  he  was  unfortunately  trampled  to  death  before  he  could  be  taken  up.     But  the  French  Writers, 
who  fhould  knew  bed,  tell  us  he  died  of  a  Fever.     He  was  buried  in  Notre  Dame  Church. 

(6)  The  King  of  France  demanded  the  Guardianfhip  of  her  from  King  Henry,  but  could  not  obtain  it.     H.v;d.  p.   633. 

(7)  The  new  Year  (he  married  again  Rarmlpb   Earl  of  Cbejlcr,  whom  King  Henry  Knighted,    and  gave  him  the  Earldom  of  R^bmir.J,  and  all  Breta<rr.e 
with  her.     Br:mpt.  p.  I  149.      Hoved.  p.  637.  ' 

(3)  He  went  over  this  Year  into  France,  and  had  a  Conference  with  King  Pbilip  at  Val.   St.  Rcmi.     Hoved.  p.  634. 

r         J^endi"6'°  eome  to  the  King  his  Father,  he  paired  through  Cham,  and  carried  oft'  moil  of  his  Father's  Treaiure  that  was  there.     Honed,  p.  6ce. 
•    '  k      fv'nB1H'"0'  and  Pbihp  hsd,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Year,  a  Conference  at  Cifirs,  in  which  Philip  furrendred  to  Prince  RlVrWthe  Places  ft-pula'ed 
:n  the  Articles  ot  Marriage,  and  Henry  fworc.  to  deliver  AJicc  to  him.     Hmed.  p.  63 1. 
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i]i%J'  rf      T,,e  Truce  he'MZ  expired,    the  two  Monarchs  took  up 
Teiui  i .., ". /.  Arms  agai"-     But  juft  as  they  were  renewing  their  Hoftili- 
'*<   araens.  ties  their  Animofity  was  fufpended  for  a  while,  upon  the 
H.oved.         melancholy  news  that  the  City  of  JirufaUm  was  taken 
(      .,  .        °"  Sahdin  Sultan   ot  Babylon,    and   that  Guy  de  Lufignan, 
Broir.pt.       the  laft  that  fwayed  the  Sceptre  of  that  Kingdom,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Infidels.     As  the  Union  of  the  Chrifti- 
ans  had  formerly  been  the  means  of  conquering  the  King- 
dom of  Jerufalem,    their  difTention  was  the  caufe  of  its 
Deftruflion,  after  fubfifting  near  a  whole  Century.     This 
News,  which  threw  the  Princes  of  Europe  into  great  con- 
fternation,    was  particularly  fatal  to  Pope  Urban  III,    who 
(       ^     died  with  Grief.     He  was  fcon  followed  by  Gregory  VIII, 
Pcft_  his  Succcdor,     who   fitting   in   the  Papal  Chair   but  three 

Months,  made  room  by  his"  Death  for  Clement  III. 
;         ■  f         The  two  Kings  o(  France  and  England  were  very  fen- 
lib.)  ai.Lctcd    with  the  Christians    late  Lofs   in   the  Eaft. 
1  heir  zeal    being  rouz'd   upon  that  occafion,    they    re- 
'  '"folved,    with   one  confent,    to  drop  their  private  Quarrel 
:.       for   the  caufe   of   God   (for   fo    it    was   term'd    in    thofe 
f     Paris,     days)  and  meet  at  Gifors  (i),    to  confider  of  means   to 
hovuT        remedy  th]s  Misfortune.      At   this  interview,    their    firft 
bulinels  was  to  renew  the  Tiuce.     Then  the   two  Mo- 
narchs,   as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Flanders,    who  was  prefent 
at  the  Conference,    took   the  Crofs,  diftinguifhing   them- 
lth.es    by   three  different   colours.      Philip   chofe'a   Red, 
Henry  a  White,  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  a  Grey,  Crofs. 
1  hofe  of  their  Subjects  that  engaged  in   the  Crufade  imi- 
tated them  in  this  diftin&ion  of  Colours  (2). 

But  the  Zeal  Ihown  by  the  two  Kings  was  not  long- 


1188. 

Quarrel   be- 


liv'd. 


Their  Ardour  won  gave  place  "to  an  Animofity 
i.)  much  the  more  furpriiing,  as  the  occafion  was  of  little 
,t'L7lif  moment-  p™ce  ^chard,  who  was  to  be  in  the  Expedi- 
Tholoufc.  tlon  t0  the  Holy  Land,  having  occafion  for  a  Sum  of 
D,«to.         Money,  came  to  Poiclou  to  raife  it.     Whilft  he  was  em- 

c°nCt        Plo>'ed  in  this  Afihir>    one  of  Raymuhd  Earl  of  Tholoufe's 
Officers,    palling  through  his  Territories,    and  giving  him 
fome  caufe  of  Bifgufr,  he  committed  him  to  prifon.    °Ray- 
mund  having  notice  of  it,    ordered,    by  way  of  Reprifal, 
two  Poiclevm  Gentlemen  to   be  taken  "up,    as    they  were 
going  by  Tholoufe,  in  their  return  from  a  Pilgrimage  to  St. 
James  of  Compoftella.      Thefe  violent  Proceedings  caufiix* 
a  very  warm  Quarrel   between  the  two  Princes,  Richard 
took   occafion   to  revive   the  Pretenfions  of  the  Houfe  of 
Poiclou  to  the  Earldom  of  Thcloufe.     This  furnifhed  him 
with  a  Pretence  to  enter  Earl  Raymund's  Country   with 
a  powerful  Army,    where  he  became  mailer  of  Moijfac, 
and  feveral  other  Places.     Raymund  finding   himfelf  thus 
engaged  in  a  War,   of  which  he  did  not  queflion  but  the 
King  of  England  was  the  Author,  demanded  the  Afiiftance 
of  France.     Though  Philip  knew  better  than  the  Earl  of 
Tholoufe,    and  was  very  fenfible,  Richard  might  poilibly 
undertake  the  War  without  his  Father's  knowledge,    he 
pretended  to  believe  it  done  by  Henry's  Orders.     Accord- 
ingly,    under  colour  of  aflifting  the   Earl  of  Tholoufe  his 
Vailal,    he  made  a  Diverfion  in  Berri,    and  took  IJoudun. 
•ncWcrn    lhlS  Was  the  0CCanc"1  of  the  f,em  Rupture  between   the 
*lWid  b"~ two  Kings,  when  they  feemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  Death 
twit*  Phiiij  and  Deftruftion  again!!  the  Infidels  (3). 
;" ^1!->;-        The  beginning  of  this  War  not  being   remarkable,    it 
Bumrr.        w'i"  bc  needlefs  to  relate  the  particulars.     It  is  fufficient  to 
J-.,  wd.         take  notice  of  the  Confequences,    which  proved  very  fatal 
f^lt  <■   to  the  KinS  of 'England.     Whilft  it  was  vigoroufly  profe- 
the  A.r-  ,f  cuted   on  both  i.des,    all  on  a   fudden,    and   when  Henry 
France      "  leaft  expected  it,    his  Son  Richard  left  him,    and  went  to 
hn" ■!'•       the  King  of  France.     Very  probably,  this  was  effbaed  by 
Philip's  Intrigues,    which  the  Hiftorians  have  not  taken 
r         ,       care  to  unfold.     Be  this  as  it  will,  Richard  pretended  to 
,     have   two    occafions   of   complaint  againft  the  King  his 
Father.     The  firft  was,   that  he  detained  from  him  the 
Princefs  Alice,  and  had  offered  Philip,  who  prefs'd  him  to 
have  the  Nuptials  folemnized,    to  marry  her  to  Prince 
John  upon  more  advantagious  Terms.     Whether  this  was 
Cen*>-        tact,    or  Philip  had  told  him  a  Falfity  to  fet  him  at  va- 
riance  with  Henry,  he  believed,  or  feign'd  to  believe,  that 
a  Projea  was  formed   to  deprive  him  of  his  Birth-right, 
and  place  his  younger  Brother  on  the  Throne.     The  other 
occafion   of  Complaint  was,    that  Philip  offering  to  con- 
fent to  a  Truce,  Henry  refufed  it,   affirming  it  was  better 
to  conlude  a  Peace,   and  adjuft  their  refpective  Pretenfions 


Tb  ^dTnT  er"f  I64,'"  ;theirAxPediti°"  *>  the  Holy-Land.     . 1 8.9. 
This  d.fpleafed  Richard,  and  his  reafon  was,    becaufe    by 
a  Peace,    he  would  have  been  obliged  to  reftore  his  Con 
queft  upon  the  Earl  of  Tholoufe,    whereas   by  a  Truce  he 
would  have  kept  poffeffion. 

As  much  as  Richard's  Defeaion  difquiered  the  Kin-  his     '  »8o. 
father,    fo  much  did  it  rejoice  Philip,    who,    from  =that  Hcm>' ""« 
time     had  a  great  Advantage  over  his  Enemy.     In  with-  ll'r  '" 
drawing,    Richard  fet  againft  the  King   pari  of  his  Pro-  ^ 
vinces    in  France,    and    thereby   almoft   difabled   him   to GenBS' 
maintain  the  War      For   this  reafon  Henry  haftened  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  Power,  the  Conclufion  of  the  Peace  U\ 
butPhntp  propofed   fuch   hard  Terms,    that   they  could 
not  be  accepted      He  required,  that  the  Marriage  between 
Richard  and  Ahct  mould  be  confummated,  and  the  Prince 
crowned  before  his  Father's  death,    that  his  Rio-ht  to  the 
Crown  might  not  be  difputed  for  the  future.     Henry  could 
not  rehfh  thefe  Conditions.     His  Love  for  Alice  would  not 
i utter  him  to  fee  her  in  the  arms  of  another,  and  perhaps 
there  were  very  flrong  Reafons  againft  his  giving  her  to 

n  1  11  £"  r  °ther  hand'  he  had  experienced  to  his 
coi  tire  ill  Confequences  of  crowning  his  eldeft  Son  Henry 
to  be  willing  to  run  the  fame  hazard  for  one  who  feemed' 
no  lefs  dangerous  than  his  Brother.  This  firft  attempt 
failing,  Henry  made  another  Effort  (5)  for  a  Peace,  but 
found that  Philip,  grown  more  untraceable,  added  a  new 
Article.  He  demanded  that  Henry  mould  carry  Prince  Gcrvafc- 
John  to  the  Holy-Land  left  in  Richard',  abfence  he  fhould  rJo'vet4- 
leize  the  Crown,  in  cafe  their  Father  died  in  the  Expedi- 
M°"'  ■>  HTy  oftended  at  PUMP'S  interpofing  thus  in  his 
hamily-Aftairs,  broke  off  the  Negotiation.  This  Rup- 
ture confirmed  Richard  in  his  Sufpicion  that  his  Father 
intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  Crown,  and  eive  it  to  his 
younger  Brother. 

All  hopes  of  Peace  vanifhing  (6),  Philip  received  Ph;,;P '<" 
/w.Ws  Homage  for  all  the  Provinces  in  France  belong-  S,*£ 
mg  to  the  Crown ,  of  England,    pretending  Henry  had  !n-™£     " 

cuned  the  gudt  of  Rebellion,    in  warring  againft  his  So-  G'nlk- 
vereign.  Hoved. 

This  Step  being  taken,  the  Effufion  of  Chriftian  Blood  ,Hcnr>"''  *- 
was  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,    and   the  Zeal  F^fr't'l 
expreiled  againft  the  Infidels  infcnfibly  cooied.     Acnrf hy  ***  ** 
under  a  great  diladvantage  in  this  War  (-)      Moft  0f  his  Hovcd- 
Subjeas  m  France  had    abandoned   him 'and   joined  with  Ll" 
hi   Son.     This  Revolt  was   fo  general,    that  keeping  his 
CbriJlmasztSaumur,  he  had  the  mortification  to  feehim- 
ielf  attended  but  with  three  or  four  Nobles.     His  Vexation  M-  P»». 
was   farther  mcreafed   by  the  ill  Succefs  of  the  following 
Lampain       H,s   I  roops,    every  wheie  defeated,    were  at  "<  "  <™y 
length  reduced  to  fo  (mall  a  number,    that  it  was  not  in'!vl,r'/'- 
his  power  to  continue  the  War.     His  Affatrs  being  in  this  M^fe  r. 
wretched  condition,    he  defired  the  Pope  to  interpofe  his'/j<^<. 
Authority    and  procure  a  Peace.     But  this  method  proved  $f- 
inefiecluaL      Indeed,    the  Pope  fent  Legates  into  France,  **' '  "«' 
who  threatned  Philip  with  Excommunication,    in  cafe  he 
prevented    the  King  of  England  from    accomplifhin-  his 
^°uW'r-       ,  VJlefe  Menaces  had  "ot  the  expeaed  Effea. 
I  he  French  Monarch  fiercely  replied,    the  Pope  had  no  PhUip-,  s» 
right  to  intermeddle  in  the  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  efpe-'->  ,;';'' 
aally   when  the  bufinefs  in  hand  was   the  chaftifin/  a  fe'' 
Vaflal  who  had  audacioufly  taken  up  Arms  againft  him  p.  6« 
Adding,  with  an  infulting  air,  He  did  not  queftion  but  that 
the  Smell  of  [the  King  o/England's]  Sterlings  made  the  Le- 
gates talk  in  that  Strain  (9).     Henry  dreading  the  Confe-  Henrv  „ 
quences  of  fo  unfortunate  a  War,    and  finding  the  Pope /;'""'-' -■■"• 
could  do  him  no  Service,  was  forced  at  length  to  ac-rce  to'tr'""' 
the  Terms  Philip  was  plcafed   to  impofe  upon  him,    the  r^V 
principal  of  which  were  thefe  (9)  : 

That  all  Henry's  Subjeas,    as  well  Englijh  as  French,  n^r.;, 
Ihould   fwear  lealty   to    Richard;    and    that   thofe  who  *»* P'aVt, 
had  fided  with  the  Son,    fhould  not  return  to  the  Father  D;cet'- 
till   within  one  month  before  he  let  out  for  the  Holy-  Hov£ 

La"d-  P-  653. 

That  the  two  Kings,  with  Prince  Richard,  fhould 
meet  at  Vezelay  in  le  Nivcrnois,  in  order  to  begin  their 
Journey. 

That  all  the  King  of  England's  Subjeas  fhould  have 
free  Paffage  all  over  France,  paying  oniy  the  old  Cuf- 
toms. 


(1)  Fc:wecnGiVjsnd  Trie.     Gtrvas.  p.  1520. 

(z)  At'ctr  which  King  Henrv  came  tn  Fr~/,>--/  -**a  i.-j  a    *   v    i  ir       ™  — 

,    ikfl  ,.  throughout  iW,    Z  puhbgul  fhSeft-„  ^'  77'  -9X    ***?  TT  ■   "^  +  6^     Ml"  hh  Rc,urn-  hc  fi«  » 

hiffl  Prcfents:    Inch  as  ,£hJd.  «   "  Z "i  td    u  f  h  '1Z    "^  ^  '"^Ti  'T  ^'u    '",  ^'t"'  and  °'e  ^^  in  Y'rh'  M'^d  *  » 

VearuSS,  all^i/Wwasgrkvoufly  opP«fiH  S  iht'rLt^, ^^i.^rS'&S?  J*7?  P"  ^     ?*""*  c"m^^   t^t  during  the 

h    Jew,  in  gtglmJ  fixty  thoufand  Pounds.  r     .5-0      W*    (°'  ^^  '°r  lh'  ^""^  Thc  E"g''Jh  ^  aboVC  fcwn^  thcuUnd  r"undi  £^'*  "» 

14  I     y  f;jJai-lf Umc  ,f  •'1.0Ut'  f%Hfl   '9;      "S8,  between  iS,»,W«,°and"  4,W.     M  p.  649, 

l5l  At  another Conftrena near  laFtru  h,,,..,J,  nWbitjmii,.     ll8o.  £M.  p.  6    '  P     *^ 

(6)  At  that  firft  Conlerence,  they  agreed  upon  a  Truce  till  Jmnary  14.    rig,.  'ff^J    -    c  .„ 

7  He  burnt   M»™,  becaufe   hc  uaS  afra.d  of  being  bef.eged   in   it.     BrJ^f.   ,Z      ?'     ^' 

M  Tb  "k t  1    't0    ri  T\         ?T  ""°Ue,h  KHh  hlS  Sword'  if  hc  hjd  »«  been  hindred.     M.  P«/.,  p.  ,49. 

(u;    1  his  ft.ee  was  concluded  abut  the  latter  end  ot    /,■  m The  li,i!   4  ,.,-1  T,   ,    «■.    *        ,  ,  '  ".     ,s    ,  „     . 

fated  ■fhould  ch.le,  and  that  Ihc  fhould  U  ma.rltd  tolri™  .at  **£  t^J^^J^T^  ^"^  f°  '"'  ^'^  !"  fi«  whom  ™ 

That 
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-  1189.  That  Henry  fhoull  be  obliged  to  pay  the  King  of  France 
twenty  thoufand  Marks,  for  the  Damages  fufkined  in  the 
War  (0, 

That  all  the  Barons  of  the  King  of  England  ihould  fwear, 
that  in  ca(e  he  violated  the  Treaty,  tiiey  would  aifift  the 
King  of  Franc?  againft  him. 

That  the  Cities  of  Tours  and  Alans  fhould  remain  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  till  the  King  of  England  performed 
all  thefe  Articles. 

It  was  with  extreme  reluclancy  that  a  Prince  of  fo  high 
a  Spirit  as  Henry,  ftooped  to  fuch  hard  Conditions.  The 
remembrance  of  the  Advantages,  he  had  all  along  obtained 
over  France  before  this  fatal  War,  inftead  of  comforting 
him,  ferved  only  to  render  his  Cup  the  more  bitter.  Upon 
this  mortification  followed  another,  which  he  could  not 
Henry finds  refift.  He  difcovered,  that  during  the  late  War,  his  bc- 
Bah  bad"  l°ve<jl  Son  John  held  intelligence  with  Philip,  and  was  con- 
ttld  intiUi-  ccrned  in  all  his  Brother's  Plots  to  dethrone  a  P'athcr  who 
had  ever  fhown  a  tender  Affection  for  him.  His  Grief 
threw  him  into  fo  violent  a  Paflion  (2),  that  he  curfed  the 
day  of  his  Birth,  and  uttered  imprecations  againft:  his 
Sons,  which  the  Bifhops  then  prefent  could  never  bring 
him  to  revoke.  Shortly  after  he  fell  fick  at  Chimin,  and 
perceiving  his  End  was  at  hand,  cauf'cd  himfelf  to  be 
carried  into  the  Church  before  the  Altar,  where  after  con- 
feffing  himfelf  and  exprefling  fome  figns  of  Repentance, 
lie  expired.  His  Eyes  were  no  fooner  doled  but  his  Dome- 
fticks  all  left  him,  nay  fome  had  even  the  Infolence  to 
flrip  him  and  leave  him  quite  naked  in  the  Church.  His 
Corps  was  removed  to  Fontevraud,  where  he  was  buried 
according  to  his  own  Order  (3).  An  extraordinary  Acci- 
■oachof  dent  rendered  this  Removal  of  his  Body  very  remarkable. 
Ruriaij.  His  Son  Richard  coming  to  meet  the  Funeral  Pomp,  in 
order  to  attend  his  Father  to  his  Grave,  upon  his  ap- 
proach, the  Blood  in  great  abundance  guflied  out  of  the 
mouth  and  noftrils  of  the  Corpfe.  Richard,  though  na- 
turally very  hard-hearted,  was  fb  moved  at  this  Sight,  that 
he  burft  out  into  Tears,  and  openly  accuied  himfelf  of  be- 
ing the  cccafion  of  his  Father's  Death. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Henry  \\.  one  of  the  mod  illultri- 
ous  Princes  of  his  Time,  both  for  greatnefs  of  Genius  and 
extent  of  Dominions.  The  mixture  of  Vices  and  Vir- 
1150,  1151.  tues,  in  this  Monarch,  makes  it  difficult  to  give  him  a  ge- 
neral Character  that  perfectly  agrees  with  him.  He  was  va- 
liant, prudent,  generous,  politick,  ftudious,  learned,  and  of 
an  exalted  Genius  (4).  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  ex- 
ceffive  haughty,  of  an  immcafurable  Ambition  (;),  and  a 
boundlefs  Luft.  Never  fatisfied  with  Love  or  Empire,  he 
fpent  his  whole  Life  in  purfuit  of  new  Conquefts  in  both. 
He  attempted  the  Chaftity  of  all  that  came  in  his  way, 
not  excepting  the  Princefs  defigned  for  his  own  Son  (6)  : 
Failings  which  in  great  meafure  balance  all  his  noble  En- 
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dowments.  In  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  which  was 
one  of  the  happieft  for  fome  Years,  there  was  not  in  Eu- 
rope a  King  more  feared  or  refpc&ed.  Encircled  with 
Glory  and  Honour,  which  feemed  to  promfie  him  great 
Profpcnty,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  happieft  Prince  in 
the  world,  before  Beckett  Affair  interrupted  his  Felicity. 
But  that  fatal  Quarrel,  which  created  him  fo  many  troubles, 
being  followed  by  DilTentions  in  his  Family,  he  beheld  the 
Happmefs,  which  till  then  had  attended  him,  turned  into 
Misfortunes.  However,  if  this  Prince  was  unhappy,  his 
Misfortunes  fell  only  on  his  own  Head  and  not  on  his 
Kingdom,  which  had  never  been  in  fo  flourifliing  Condi- 
tion as  in  his  Reign.  By  his  acceffion  to  the  Crown, 
England  became  one  of  the  molt  powerful  States  in  E 
and  began  from  that  time  to  be  on  a  level  with  France,  to 
which  before  it  was  very  much  inferior.  Befides  the  l..i,  e 
and  rich  Provinces  annexed  in  his  time  to  the  Englift. 
narchy,  the  Conqucft  of  Ireland  is  what  gives  a  great  Luf 
tre  to  his  Reign,  and  ought  to  render  his  Memory  dear  to 
the  Englijh.  He  died  on  the  fixth  of  July  in  1189,  and  in 
the  57th  Year  of  his  Age,  after  a  Reign  of  thirty  four 
Years,  eight  Months  and  twelve  Days  (7). 

Of  the  five  Sons  he  had  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne  his  ""  ''•""/"' 
Wife  (8),  Richard  and  John  only  furvived  him:  Geof- 
frey, his  third  Son,  left  a  Son  and  a  Daughter,  of  whom 
I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  Matilda,  his  H  v''a> 
eldeft  Daughter,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony  (o)  died 
immediately  after  him.  Eleanor  was  Wife  to  Alphonjo  Kin°- 
of  Cajlile,  and  Johanna  to  William  II.  firnamed  the  Good 
King  of  Sicily. 

Befides  his  lawful  IfTue,  Henry  had  two  natural  Sons  by  "  '• 
Rofamond  Clifford;  William  firnamed  Long-Sword,  who  W1"' 
was  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Geoffrey,  who  was  Archbifhop 
of  York.  By  a  Daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Bleivct,  Henry  had 
alfo  another  natural  Son  called  Morgan,  who  being  elected 
Bifhop  of  Durham,  could  not  obtain  the  Pope's  Confirma- 
tion, becaufe  he  refufed  to  take  the  Name  of  his  Mother's 
Father. 

Some  HiiTorians  relate,    that  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  II. Il  "  P"' 
there  was  found  in  the  Church- Yard  of  Glajfenbury  Ab-  .'','", 
bey,  a  Grave  containing  three  Bodies  laid  one  upon  ano-  th,  - 
ther,    each  in  a  Coffin  by  it  felf.     It  was  pretended,    the-*"1""  ;l" 
firlt.  was  Guinever's,    fecond  Wife  of  the  Great  Arthur /g,    '..' '""" 
the  fecond,    Modred'%  his  Nephew ;    and   the   third,  Ar-  b, 
thur's   diftinguifhed   by  a  leaden  Crofs,    with  this  Infcrip-  P-  ' lSl> 
tion,  Here  lies  the  illujirious  King  Arthur  in  the  Ijle  of  Ava-  &c* 
Ion.     What  is  further  aliened,  that  his  Legs  were  a  third 
longer  than  thofe^  of  the  large!!  Men,  and  that  there  was 
the  diftance  of  a  Span  between  his  Eye-brows,  renders  this 
Relation   fomewhat   fufpicious.     However  this  Difcovery, 
real  or  pretended,    ferved  to  undeceive  fome  weak  people 
among  the  Wcljh,  who  ftill  expected  the  Return  of  their 
Heroe. 

6.     RI- 


(j)  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds  to  the  King  of  France,  and  twenty  thoufand  to  the  Barons  of  that  Kingdom.     Gcrvas.  p.  le.44. 

(2)  Brompton  fays,  that  his  Grief  at  this,    was  the  occafion  of  his  Death.     Brompt.  p     1154. 

(3 )  He  was  interred  in  the  Choir  of  the    Nunnery  which   he  himlclf  had   founded,    with  defign  to  be  buried   there.     A  (lately  Tomb  has  been  fince  erected 
for  him  and  Eleanor  his   Queen,  as  alio  for  hs    Si  n   King   Richard  and  his  Queen,  at  the  Charge  of  the    1  aiiy  Abbefs  'Jeanne  Baptuie  de  Bourbon    n'tu 
Daughter  to  King  Henry  the  fourth  ot  France  ;  their  Effigies  in  Brats,  which  before  lay  in  other  parts  of  the  Church,  being  removed  and  placed  totcther  in  enc 
Monument.     See  SandfbrtVs  Geneal  WJi.  'j'  the  Kings  of  England,  p.   64,  65. 


(4)  He  was  very  mild  towards  thole  that  hunted  111  hi;  Forefts,  only   imprifoning  them.     He  was  very  bountiful  to  the  Widows  and  Orphans.     There  beinff 
Famine  in  Mans  and  Anjoti,  in  1 176,  he  fupplied  ten  thoufand  People  with  Food  out  of  his  Stores,  from  April  r,  till  the  Corn  wa    ripe,     He  never  laid  any 

Wrecks,  and  laid  heavy  Penalties  upon  any  that  Ihould  plunder  upon  that  cccali 
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any 
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heavy  Tax  or  Tribute  upon  his  Subjects-      He  took  care  to 
p.    1152.     Diceto.  p.  5S z,   5S9. 

(5)  He  faid  in  his  Profpcnty,  The  whole  World  teas  hut  fitjjielent  for  one  Great   Man. 

(6)  An  Hiftorian  fays,  he  had  a  mind  to  marry  her,  and  applied  to  Hugo  the  Pope's  Legate,  in  crder  to  be  divorced  from  his  Queen  Eleanor.  Br:r-pt. 
p.    1151.  (7)  Seven  Months  and  four    Days,  fays  Hoveden.   p.  O54. 

(S)  William,  his  eldeft  Son,  who  died  in  1156,  was  buried  in  Reading  Monartery.     M.Paris,  p.  96.     Concerning  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  See  page  ^40  241. 

(9)  Henry  Duke  of  Saxony,  King  Henry's  Son-in-law,  having  been  accu  fed  of  Treafon  againft  the  Emperor  Frederick,  was  condemned  to  Banilhmcnt  for  three 
Years,  and  deprived  of  his  Dominions.  Some  Years  alter  the  Emperor  reftuied  to  him  that  part  of  them,  containing  at  this  Day  the  Dutchics  of  Hanover 
Zell,  and  Wolfembuttlc.     From  this  Duke  Henry  by  Matilda,  is  delcended  his  [relent  Majefty  KingGtOKG  re. 

I.  King  Henry  held  his  great  Councils  or  Parliaments,  at  the  following  Peaces:  In  1154,  at  Chriftmas,  at  Bermendfey.  (Gcrvas.  p.  13  —  .)  In  Ilec  ac 
Wallingfird.  [Id.  p.  1378.)  In  1163,  a  Parliament.  [Hoved.is.  492.  M.  Burn.  p.  100.)  another  itWoodftock.  [Hovcd.  p.  .193.  M.  Paris,  p.  101  I 'one 
at  Clarendon.  'Homed.  Gcrvas.  ibid-)  one  at  Northampton.  OBob.  13.  [Hovcd.  p.  494.  Diceto.  p.  537.)  In  1164,  a  Parliament,  at  Wcftminftcr.  [Brompt. 
p.  105S.)  In  1  166,  a  Parliament.  (/If.  Weft.  p.  249.)  In  1170,  at  Windfir,  and  afterwards  at  ffeftminfier.  'Brompt.  p.  1060.  H.-.eil.  p.  518.)  one  at 
Chriftmas.     [Hinted,  p.   520,  521.)    In  1171,  one  was  held.  [Gcrvas.   p.   1390.)  In   1173,   cne  at  Wcftminftcr,   in  April.  [Gcrvas.  p.    1424.)   In  n-      "[ 


-iid  }f :-..:    '. 
[Brompt.  p.  1 1 27.)  J 

II.  Remarkable  Occurrences  .•  King  Henry  brought  into  England  the  A  r.gevin  Fafhicn  of  wearing  fhort  Clerks,  or  Mantles,  fir  which  Rcalbn  he  is  f,  >me- 

times  called  fhort  or  Court -Mantle.     Bron.pt.  p.  1 150 About   1 176,  London-Bridge  began  to  be  built  with  Stcne,  by  Peter  Coleman  a  Pncfl.     The  Km." 

contributed  to  the  advancement  of  fo  gocd  a  Work  :  A  Cardinal,   who  was  then  Legate  here,    and  the    Archbifhop  of  Cant., I:.. , ,   gave  one  thoufand   Marks 
towards  it     TheCourfe  of  the  River  was,  for  the  Time,  turned  another  way  j  by  a  Trench  caft  tor  that  Purpofe.  beginning  at  Batterfea,  and  end,- 

Rotheritb.     It  was  thirty  three  Years  in  Building.     Stew's  Survey.  Pail.    I.   p.  53 In    11-S.  King  Henry  hid  the  Foundation  of  Warwick  Caftle. 

Stotu's  Chrcn.  p.  1  52 In  1 177  the  Je-.es  obtained  pcrmiflion  to  have  a  Church-yard  near  every  Tcwn,  where  they  lived :  Before,  they  had  but  cne 

in  England,  namely  at  London.     Brompt.  p.  1129.  1152.     Hovcd.  p.    56S. 

III.  The  two  firft  Branches  of  the  Royal  Revenue  being  fpoken  of  already;  namely,  the  Demeans  of  th«  Crown  and  Efchears,  the  third  Branch  is  the 
Feudal,  and  other  Profits  ariling  from  thence,  as  Reliefs  ;  upon  the  Death  of  his  Anccftor,  every  Heir  that  held  his  Lands  by  Barony,  or  Knieht's  Service  -was 
oblige  I  to  pay  a  Sum  of  Money  to  the  King,  on  his  taking  poffeflionof  the  Inheritance.  Thefe  Reliefs  were  at  firft  uncertain  till  Magna  Charta,  when  an 
Earl  paid  one  hundred  Pound,  a  Baron  one  hundred  Maiks,  a  Knight,  for  one  Fee,  five  Pounds.  Here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  fome  Baronies  were 
much  larger  than  others,  and  fo  of  the  Knight's  Fees.     This  difference  arofe  from  the  lelpective  Charters  of  the  Feoffment.     Fcr  if  the  King  o 

a  Man  of  forty  Knight's  Fees,  to  hold  by  Barony  j  or  ten  Knight's  Fees,  to  hold  by  Barony  ;  the  Tenure  was  Barony  in  each  Cafe.  So  allb  if  the 
t '"I  el'Cj  "  uIa"  °f  tw™tJr  Carues  of  Lr'nd'  t0  hc!d  by  the  Service  of  cne  Knight  i  or  forty  Carues,  to  hold  by  the  Service  of  one  Knight ;  the 
J-correc  bad  m  each  Cafe,  one  Knight's  Fee.  For  this  reafon,  at  certain  times,  a  Diftinaicn  was  made  between  the  Baronies,  and  Fees  of  the 
old,  and  thole  of  the  new  Feoffment  ;  the  old  being  commonly  larger  than  thole  of  the  new.  Notwithftanding  this  difference,  the  Relief  cf  the  Barcny 
or  Fee,  whether  it  was  a  greater  or  lcffer,  was  the  fame.  But  when  two  Baronies  came  to  be  veiled  in  one  Man,  he  was  charged  with  a  Relief  tor 
ri  na  f"  J  n.  •'  Pwflt'  Was  fl'ar'!lh'P  and  Marriage.  During  the  Nonage  of  the  Heirs  of  the  King's  Tenants  in  Caplte,  the  Kina  could  difpofc 
ol  the  Cultody  and  Marriage  of  them  to  whom  he  pleafcd,  which  railed  him  a  great  Revenue.  A  fourth  Branch  of  the  Revenue,  was  the  yearly  Ferms  of 
the  Counties.  From  the  Reign  of  William  I.  the  King  ufed  to  let  out  the  fcveral  Counties,  upon  a  yearly  Fcrm  or  Rent,  cr  commit  them  to  Cuftodv 
The  termer  or  Committee,  was  ufually  (tiled  Sheriff.  Mod,  if  not  all  the  Counties,  as  appears  by  the  Revenue  Rolls,  were  thus  let  at  Ferm  in  Kinj 
Stephen  ,  Reign.     When  a  County  was  let  for  more  than  formerly,     the  Improvement  was  called  Cnmcntum,   the  Increment  j    which  was  femetimes  an- 
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6.    RICHARD!.    Sir  named  Coeur- 

de  L 1  o  n. 


S  foon  as  Henry  was  laid  in  his  Grave,  Richard's 
Complaints  were  eafily  perceived  to  be  only  Pre- 
tences to  colour  his  Rebellion.  He  had  earneftly 
defned  Leave  to  confummatehis  Marriage  with 
Alice  of  France,  and  complained  of  the  King  his  Father's 
great  Injuftice  in  obftrufting  his  Happinefs.  And  yet, 
when  this  pretended  Happinefs  was  in  his  power,  he 
thought  no  more  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Jealou- 
fies  and  P'ears  on  account  of  Prince  John  his  Brother, 
vanifhed  on  a  fudden.  Inftead  of  returning  forthwith  into 
England,  as  he  would  certainly  have  done,  had  he  been 
apprehenfive  of  his  Brother's  cabals,  he  ftaid  above  a 
month  in  France  (1),  after  Henry's  Death,  without  hav- 
ing the  lealt  Uneafmefs  on  that  Account.  His  firft  Care  was 
to  do  Homage  to  Philip,  and  thank  him  withal  for  the  Pro- 
tection he  had  granted  him.  This  V i (it  procured  him  the 
Reftitution  of  the  Places  conquered  by  that  Monarch  du- 
ring the  late  War  (2).  After  that,  he  went  and  received 
the  Ducal  Crown  of  Normandy  at  Roan  (3),  where  he 
remained  fome  time,  (howing  by  that  he  was  not  afraid  his 
Abfence  might  prejudice  his  Affairs  in  England.  And  in- 
deed, fo  far  were  the  Englijh  from  difputing  his  Right  to 
the  Crown,  that  his  Orders  were  executed  as  if  he  had 
already  received  it.  The  firft  he  fent  thither  was  to  re- 
leafe  his  Mother  Queen  Eleanor,  who  languiflied  in  Prifon 
fixteen  Years.  At  the  fame  time  he  entrufted  her  with 
the  Adminiftration  of  the  Government  during  his  Ab- 
fence, and  impowered  her  to  releafe  what  Prifoners  {he 
pleafed  (+).  The  Queen,  being  taught  by  her  own,  to 
pity  others  Misfortunes,  ufed  with  pleafure,  for  the  Relief 


of  the  unhappy,  the  Power  given  her  by  the  King.  Nay,  ,,$0, 
{he  was  obferved,  during  the  refidue  of  her  Life,  to 
omit  no  opportunity  of  exercifing  her  Charity  to  fuch  as 
were  debarred  the  Sweets  of  Liberty,  the  Value  of  which 
{he  had  but  too  well  learnt,  during  her  long  Confine- 
ment. 

Eleanor's   Companion  for  Prifoners  was  very   natural.  uthanijht% 
But  Richard's  treatment  of  thofe   that   had,  foi   his  fake,  from  his 
expofed  themfelves  to  his  Father's  Refentment,    was  very  ^'['"j'J^ 
furprizing  (5).     Inftead  of  rewarding  them,  as  they  ex-  w;,bbiir., 
peeled,  he  forbid  them  ever  to  appear  in  his  prefence.     At  hove*. 
the  fame  time  he  affected  to  load  with  Favours  all  that  had  ^'  ^'^ 
rcfifted  his  Solicitations.     Hence  was  feen  an  Inftance  of  p.  U54.. 
what  has  been  often  remarked,  that  fuch  as  make  ufe  of 
indirect   means  to  compafs    their    Ends,    deteft   in    their 
hearts  the  Inftruments  they  employ,  and  approve  of  the 
Conduit  of  thofe  that  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  their 
Duty. 

After  Richard  had  fettled  all  his  Affairs  in  France,    he  He  is  cmvn. 
came  to  London  (6),  where  he  was  folemnly  crowned  (7)  ed  at  Lon- 
by  Baldwin  Archbifhopof  Canterbury,  who  adminiftered  to^onpicrto> 
him  the  cuftomary  Oath  (8).     From  William  the  Conque-  eErvafe. 
ror,  there   was  no  King  but   what  had    taken  the  fame  Hoved. 
Oath  ;    though  not  one  had  been  careful  to  perform  it.  w"p^. 
This  the  Archbiihop  took  the  Freedom  to  reprefent  to  Ri- 
chard, conjuring  him  withal,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  be 
mindful  of  the  Vows  and  Oaths  he  had  juft  taken  in  ac- 
cepting the  Royal  Dignity.     Richard  made  anfwer,  that 
by  God's   afliftance  he  would  punctually  perform   them 
all  (9). 

The 


fwered  in  Palfreys,  Hawks,  S?f.  2.  The  yearly  Ferms  of  the  Towns,  Burghs,  and  Gilds.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  from  the  Time  of  the  Conquejl,  the 
Cities  and  Towns  weie  inverted  either  in  the  Crown,  or  the  Clergy,  or  the  Baronage.  Some  of  th#fe  Towns  the  King  was  pofleiled  of,  as  part  of  the  original 
Inheritance  of  the  Crown;  others  by  antient  Elcheat,  juft  as  his  other  Lands.  When  the  King  was  feized  of  a  City,  or  Town,  in  Demean,  he  was  Lord  of 
the  Soil,  vim.  of  all  the  Land  within  the  Site  and  Precinft  thereof,  of  all  the  Burgage  Hc.ufes,  Shtds,  Stalls  and  Buildings,  Herbage,  Profits  cf  Fairs  and 
Markets,  Pleas  and  Perquinte^s  of  Courts  j  in  a  word,  of  all  Iffues,  Profits  and  Appurtenances,  of  the  City  or  Town  of  any  kind,  that  was  not  alienated  by 
hiinfelf  or  Anceftors.  For  fomctimes  the  Crown  thought  fit  to  grant  fome  Part,  or  Profit,  to  a  private  Perfon  or  Monaftery.  Such  a  City  or  Town,  was 
commonly  Qult&Civitas  Regis,  Villa  Regis,  Burgus  Regis  \  and  the  Men,  Homines  or  Burgenjes  Regit.  The  yearly  Profit,  made  by  the  King,  of  his  Cities  and 
Towns,  was  paid  him  fcveral  ways.  The  1  flues  of  fome  were  included  in  the  geneial  Ferms  of  the  County  where  they  lay,  and  were  anlwercd  by  the  Sheriff. 
Sometimes  the  King  committed  them  to  Femurs,  or  Cufiodes,  difti net  from  the  Sheriffs.  In  a  word,  fumetimes  the  King  let  his  Town  to  th«  Townfmen,  at 
rum  for  Y"ears,  or  in  l\e  Ferm,  that  is,  perpetual  Ferm  for  ever,  fince  Feodum,  Fee  was  ufed  in  England,  to  lignify  a  perpetual  Eftate,  it  has  been  ufed  to  de- 
note perpetuity  in  Office  and  in  Rent.  Thus  inheritable  Offices  have  been  called  Offices  in  Fee.  When  a  Town  was  put  to  Fee  Ferm,  the  Tenure  was  Burgage, 
Particular  Burgage,  Tenements  lying  in  the  Town,  as  well  as  the  Town  itfclf,  were  faid  t  >  be  Co  holden.  In  procefs  of  Time,  moft  oi  the  Towns  and  Burghs, 
cane  to  be  let  to  the  refpeftive  Townfmen  orBurgeflesat  Fee  Ferm.  To  the  Ferms  oft  he  Towns,  maybe  referred  the  Ferms  r>r  yearly  Payments  to  the  Crown, 
by  the  Gilds  and  Mtjlercs.  The  word  Gild,  ligmfies  a  Company,  Society,  Brotherhood,  by  which  laft  Name  the  Religious  Gilds  wcrt  called,  that  wire  founded 
tor  Devotion  and  Alms  D'-cds,  as  the  fecular  Gilds  were  chiefly  for  Trade  and  Aims-Deeds.  Thefe  Gilds  could  not  be  fet  up  without  the  King's  Warrant.  The 
Gilds  of  Goldfmiths,  BOcbers,  and  others,  were  amerced  in  London,  to  the  Crown,  as  Adulterine,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.  There  was  alio  in  former 
Times  a  fecuhr  Gild,  called  Gilda  Mcrcatoria,  a  Merchant  Gild,  From  thefe  Gilds,  perhaps,  fprungthe  Practice  of  gildating  or  embodying  whole  Towns.  In 
time,  the  fcveral  Gilds  of  Goldfmiths,  Salters,  feff.  were  ftiled  Coiporations  or  Companies.  All  thefe  Gilds  pad  a  yearly  Ferm  to  the  King.  As  for  the  Meftera, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  Word  has  no  relation  to  the  Word  Myjleiy,  as  it  there  was,  as  it  is  vulgarly  laid,  fome  Myfteiy  in  every  Trade  For  though 
Myftery  has  been  ufed  for  many  Years  part  for  a  Craft,  or  Occupation,  the  true  derivation  is  from  the  Gallic  Mijlcra,  Mejiera,  or  Mefticr,  fignifying  a  Trade- 
Thus  we  find  in  Edivardlll.  the  Mi/fere  of  Taylors,  Armorers,  and  others.  The  other  three  remaining  Branches  of  the  Revenue,  will  be  the  Subject  of  the 
next  Note  on  the  Coin. 


Hz 


King  Henry  lid's  Coin  is  the  fame  with  thofe  of  his  Predeceflors,  giving  him  full-faced,  with  a  Scepter  in  his  Right-Hand,  a  Crown  of  a  Row  rf  Pearls  of 
ii\c  Points,  with  a  Crofs  railed  upon  the  Middlcmoft,  and  this  Infcription,  HENR1CUS.  REX.  on  the  Rtverfe,  a  double-lined  Crofs,  terminating  zt 
the  inner  Circle,  and  four  Pellets  in  each  Quarter  :  Which  on  fome  are  conjoined  by  a  fmall  Stroke,  in  fr»rm  of  a  Crofs.  DODELM.  ON.  W  I  N  C  • 
{IV.  ichefter)  N1COLE.ON.  LUND.one  there  is,  ILGEH.  ON.  LUND.  THOMAS  ON.  EVE  [York)  REN  AU  D.  ON.  EVE. 
Whether  his  Son  Henry,  who  died  before  him,  coined  any  Money,  is  uncertain,  but  he  had  a  great  Seal.  There  appears  to  be  in  this  Reign  a  foreign  current 
Coin,  called  a  Bezant,  of*  the  Value  of  two  Shillings.  For  CreJfiHn,  the  Jeiu  of  Winchtfier,  was  amerced  one  hundred  Marks,  and  he  paid  inftead  thereof 
onehundred  Bexants,  whxh  were  accepted  by  the  King,  mere  gratia.  £"ag.  Rot.  Hen.  II.  Rot.  jo.a.  Sudbantcfcira.  This  Coin  was  fo  called  from  being 
coined   .it  Bizantium,    or  Conftantinople ,    fays  Nieolfon,   H-jl.  Lib.    p.  252. 

( ! )  The  firft  thing  he  did  there,  wjs  to  imprifon  Stepbm  de  lours,  Senefchal  of  Ar.jw,  till  he  furrendered  the  Cafties  and  Treafures,  whxh  the  late  King 
had  committed  to  his  Cuitcdy.     Hoved.  p.   654.     Brompt    p.  1154. 

(2)  The  Place  where  they  met  was  between  Cbaumont  and  Trie,  on  jfuly  22.  Philip  infifted  upon  the  Reftitution  of  Gifcrs,  and  other  Places  ;  but,  inflead 
of  them,  King  Richard  agreed  to  pay  Philip  four  thoufand  Marks  of  Silver,  befides  the  twenty  thouiand  his  Father  Henry  had  engaged  in  the  late  Treaty  to 
pay     Hoved   p.  6^4.     Brompt. 

(3)  This  was  on  July  20,  the  third  Day  before  his  Interview  with  Philip.  Hoved  p.  654.  He  did  not  only  rece:ve  the  Ducal  Crown  j  but,  as  Hoveden  eX- 
reffes  it,  w<"  gut  with  tbe  Sword  of  the  Duhdutn  of  Normandy,  (for  that  was  the  Form  of  Inveftiture)  by  the  Archbiihop  of  Roan,  in  the  pretence  of  the 
Bifhops,    Earls,   and  Barons  ot  Normandy.   Hcved.   ibid.  Brompt.  p.    1 155. 

(4)  He  alio  gave  her  whatever  King  Henry  I.  and  Stephen  had  granted  to  their  Queens  for  a  Dower ;  befides  what  Henry  II,  her  Hufband,  had  allowed  her. 
Brw.pl.   p.  1 169       Hoved.  p.  663. 

(c)  He  reftoml  Robert  Earl  of  Leieefler,  and  others  to  their  Eftatcs,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  his  Father.     Hoved.   p    6^4.     Brompt.  p.  1156. 

(6)  He  landed  at  Port/mouth,  Augufi  13,  (or,  according  to  Gervafe,  at  Southampton,  jiugufl  12.  p  1^49.1  being  attended  by  the  A'chhiihop  of  Canterbury  9 
and  the  Bifhrps  of  Rochejler,  Lincoln,  and  Cbichcjhr.  From  thence  he  went  to  PYincbcfter  Auguji  15.  where  he  to.k  an  Accou.tt  of  his  Father's  Treafure. 
Hoved.?.  655.      Brompt.  p.   1156.      M.   Pan's,  p.   152.     Diceto.   p.   646. 

{7)  September  3.     Brampton,  p.   1 1 57.     Diccto,  p.   647.      Gervafe  fays  he  came  to  London,  September  10,  and  was  crowned  the  nth,  p.  1549- 

(8)  The  fecend  Day  after  his  Coronation  he  received  the  Homage  of  all  the  great  Men.     Hoved,  p.  657,  653.     Brompt.  p    1  16c. 

(9)  It  may  not  be  amils  Irom  Hovedcn  and  Diceto  (who  were  Eye-Witneffcs)  to  fet  down  the  Cercmonits  at  large,  fince  we  may  learn  from  hence 
the  whole  Form  of  an  ancient  Coronation  1  The  Archluihcps  of  Canterbury,  Roan,  "Triers,  who  came  over  with  the  King'  and  Dublin,  with  other  B.Jhcps 
and  Abbots  in  rich  Copes,  and  having  the  Crofs,  Holy  Water,  and  Cenfers  carried  before  them,  received  the  Duke  at  the  Door  of  h-s  Prhy-Chamber,  .aid 
conducted  him  with  a  iolemo  Proceflion  to  the  Abby-Church  of  Wefmhflcr,    In  the  middle  of  the  Bi/hops  and  CIe*£y  went  four  Barons,    each  cany.ng  a 
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The  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  was  fomewhat  dif- 
turbed  by  the  maflacrc  of  fume  Jews,  who  by  ftriving  too 
eagerly  to  get  into  the  Church  to  fee  the  folemnrty  (r), 
gave  occafion  to  the  People  to  fall  upon  them  and  kill  feve- 
ral  before  their  fury  could  be  reftrained.  But  the  Authors 
of  this  diforder  were  not  fuffered  to  go  unpunifhed.  The 
King  ordering  ftricl:  Inquiiition  to  be  made,  the  Chief 
Ring-Leaders  were  defetvcdly  put  to  death  (2). 

It  is  no  wonder,  the  People  ihould  fall  on  the  Jews  up- 
on fo  flight  an  occafion.  Since  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Jerufalem  was  fpread  over  Europe,  nothing  but  vengeance 
was  breathed  againft  the  enemies  of  Chrift.  Though 
the  Jews  were  not  concerned  in  the  late  revolution  in  the 
Eaft,  their  not  being  Chriftians  was  fufficient  to  render 
them  odious.  At  fuch  a  juncture,  they  would  doubtlefs 
have  found  themfelves  cxpofed  to  worfe  Perfecutions,  if 
the  preparations  for  the  Crufade  had  not  at  length  turned 
the  fury  of  the  People  againft  the  Saracens.  This  Zeal, 
efpecially  in  France  and  England,  ran  fo  high,  that  the 
number  of  the  Croifes  was  prodigious.  Everyone  gloried, 
either  in  lifting  himfelf  to  go  in  perfon  againft  the  Infidels, 
or  in  advancing  money  for  the  War.  Richard  bound 
himfelf  by  the  like  Vow  before  his  Father's  death.  He 
renewed  his  Engagement  at  the  late  interview  between 
him  and  Philip,  where  thefe  two  Monarchs  agreed  to 
join  their  Forces,  and  go  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Chrifti- 
ans  of  Pale/line.  Richardwzs  fcarce  on  the  Throne,  when, 
for  fear  ol  forgetting  his  Promife,  Philip  fent  to  put  him 
in  mind  of  it  (3).  There  was  no  need  to  ufe  much  folli- 
citation  to  incline  him  to  that  Undertaking.  Far  from 
deliring  to  be  excufed,  he  thought  of  only  preparations  for 
his  Journey,  neglecting  for  its  fake  all  his  other  affairs. 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  a  pure  Principle  of  zeal  and 
devotion,  or  from  an  eager  defire  of  acquiring  Fame,  I 
dare  not  determine.  However,  if  it  be  allowable  to  judge 
by  the  Character  of  Richard,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  Glory 
had  a  greater  (hare  in  it  than  Religion. 

As  this  Prince  had  grand  Views,  and  intended  to  lead 
a  powerful  Army  into  Pale/line,  it  was  neceflary  to  raife 
vaft  Sums  for  its  maintenance.  Accordingly,  he  was 
wholly  intent  upon  that,  till  the  time  came  to  begin  his 
voyage.  The  late  King  left  in  his  Coffers  above  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  Marks  (4J,  and  Richard  drew  little  lefs 
from  the  Treafurer  and  others,  who  managed  the  Revenues 
in  the  late  reign.  But  thinking  thefe  Sums  infufficient 
for  the  Charges  of  his  Voyage,    he  ufed  all  manner  of 
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ways  to  increafe  them.     He  fold  almoft  all  the  Crown-     J 189, 
Lands  to  fuch  as  would  purchafe  them.      The  Bifhops  and  Bro ''' ■'■ 
Abbots  having  the  moft  ready  Money,  made  a  greater  ad- 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  than   others.     The  Bifliop  of H  '■'  * 
Durham  purchafed  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  for  him    . 
fell  and  Succeftbrs  (5);    upon   which  the  King  jeftingly  c. 
faid,   He  had  made  a  young  Earl  cf  an  old  Bifliop  (6).   But 
this  new  Dignity  was  nor  capable  of  fatisfying  the  Prelate's 
ambition:  He  gave  moreover  one  thoufand  Marks  to  be 
Jufticiary    during   the   King's  ahfencc    (7).      As   Richard 
evidently  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  omit  any  means  that 
might  procure  him  ready  Money,  to  did,.;  the  Expences 
of  his  intended  Voyage,  the  King  of  Scotland  thought  he 
fhould  improve  this  opportunity  (8/     To  that  Purpofe,   he  ">=•"• 
offered  him  ten  thoufand  Marks  to  deliver  up  Berwick  and  "oml' 
Roxborough,    and  defifl  from  his  claim  to  the  Sovereignty  m.  , 
of  Scotland.      Richard,    very   readily  accepting  the   offer, 
gave  up  the  two  Places,    and  by  authenticfc  Charter,  dif- 
charged  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  his  Succeftbrs,  fiom  the 
Homage  extorted  from  him  by  Henryll. 

Many  People  were  uneafy  at  thefe  Alienations.  Nay,  HVhird  f 
fome  took  the  liberty  to  reprefent  to  the  King  the  ill  con  ! 
fcquences  thereof.  But  he  ffopped  their  mouths  with  this 
reply,  /  would  fell  London  it/elf  could  I  meet  with  a 
Chapman  able  to  purchafe  it.  The  Turns  amaiTed  by  thefe 
extraordinary  ways,  not  anfwering  yet  to  the  vaftnefs  of 
his  projects,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  a  new  Expedient  toHovefc 
augment  them.  As  multitudes  had  haftily  and  unadvised- 
ly engaged  in  the  Crufade,  he  obtained  of  the  Pope  a 
Power  todilpenfe  with  fuch  as  repented  of  their  Vow  (9), 
by  which  means  he  railed  very  great  Sums.  After  practi- 
fing  thefe  general  methods,  he  piocccJed  to  exact  Money 
from  the  richeft  of  his  Subjects.  He  borrowed  of  thole 
who  led  an  unblameable  lift;  but  for  fuch  as  gave  him 
any  handle,  he  threatened  to  call  them  to  a  ftrict  ac- 
count ( 1  o),  and  forced  them  to  prevent  it  by  Prefents.  It  Ri 
was  by  this  means  that  he  compelled  Glanville,  a  rich'*' 
Lawyer,  whom  he  had  committed  to  prifon,  to  purchafe 
his  Liberty  with  fifteen  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  (11). 
Though  he  had  refolved  to  leave  the  Great-Seal,  in  his 
abfence,  with  Longchamp  his  Favourite,  lately  made  Chan- 
cellor, he  demanded  of  him  however  a  large  Sum  to  con- 
tinue him  in  that  poft  (12).  Whilft  he  was  thus  heaping 
up  Money,  the  Clergy  were  zealoufly  labouring  to  procure 
him  Soldiers  ;  the  Pulpits  refounding  with  the  great  me- 
rit of  ferving  in  the  Holy  War.     The  Confefibrs  enjoined 
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golden  Candleftick,  with  a  Taper  ;  after  whom  came  Geoffrey  de  Lucy,  bearing  the  Royal  Cap,  and  John  it  Marjhal  next,  with  a  maffy  pair  of  Gold 
Spurs :  Then  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  Royal  Sceptre :  Alter  him  William  Fitz-Patnck  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  a  golden  Red,  having  a  Dove 
on  the  Top :  Then  three  other  Earls,  David  Brother  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  as  E3rl  of  Huntingdon ;  Prince  John  Earl  of  Lancajler  and  Derby  ;  with 
Robert  Earl  of  Lciccjhr,  each  bearing  a  Sword  upright,  the  Scabbards  richly  adorned  with  Gold:  Alter  them  fix  Earls  and  Barons  bearing  a  checkered 
Table,  on  which  were  laid  the  Royal  Robes,  and  other  Regalia:  Then  came  William  Mandevil  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Effex,  bearing  a  large  Crown  of  Gold  fet  with 
precious  Stones :  Then  Duke  Richard  himfelf,  (between  the  Bilhupof  Durham  and  Batb)  over  whom  a  Canopy  of  State  was  born  by  tcur  Barons:  Then  followed 
a  great  Train  of  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  &c.  In  this  Order  he  came  into  the  Church,  where  before  the  high  Altar,  laying  his  Hand  on  the  Evangchlts 
and  Relicts  of  Sa  nts,  he  took  a  folemn  Oath,  "  That  he  would  obferve  Peace,  Honour,  and  Reverence  to  Almighty  Gcd,  his  Church,  and  her  Miniftert,  all 
"  the  days  of  h.s  Life  ;  That  he  would  exercife  upright  Juftice  and  Equity  towaids  the  People  committed  to  his  Charge;  and  that  he  would  abrogate  and 
"  difannul  all  evil  Laws  and  wrongful  Cuftoms,  and  make,  keep,  and  lincerely  maintain  thofe  that  were  good  and  laudable."  Then  they  put  off  all  h  s  Gar- 
ments from  his  Middle  upwards,  except  his  Shirt,  which  was  open  on  the  Shoulders,  and  put  on  his  Shoes  which  were  of  geld  Tiffue,  and  the  Archbifliop  anointed 
him  on  the  Head,  the  Breall,  and  the  Arms ;  then  covering  his  Head  with  a  Linen  Cloth,  he  fet  the  Cap  thereon  which  Geoffrey  dn  Lucy  carried  ;  and  when  he 
had  put  oil  his  Wairtcoat,  and  on  that  his  Dalmalica,  or  Upper  Garment,  the  Archbilhop  delivered  to  him  the  Sword  of  the  Kingdom  ;  which  done,  two 
Earls  put  on  his  Spurs,  and  he  was  led,  with  the  Royal  Mantle  hung  on  him,  to  the  Altar,  where  the  Archbilhop  charged  him  on  God's  behalf,  Nor 
toprefume  to  take  upon  him  tbi:  Dignity,  except  be  refolved  inviolably  to  keep  the  Venn  and  Oatbs  he  had  juji  then  made  I  To  which  the  King  anl'wercd. 
That  by  God's  Grace  be  ivculd  faithfully  perform  them  all.  Then  the  Crown  was  taken  from  belide  the  Altar  and  given  to  the  Archbilhop,  who  let  it 
upon  the  King's  Head,  delivering  the  Sceptre  into  his  Right-hand,  and  the  Rod  Royal  into  his  Left.  Thus  crowned,  he  was  brought  back  to  his 
Throne  with  the  fame  Solemnity  as  before.  Then  Mai's  began,  and  when  they  came  to  the  Offertory,  the  King  was  led  by  the  Bilhops  of  Durham  and 
Bath  to  the  Altar,  where  he  offered  a  Mark  of  pure  Gold,  as  his  Predeceffois  were  wont  to  do,  and  afterwards  was  brought  back  to  his  Throne  by  the 
fame  Bifhops.  After  Mafs,  he  was  attended,  thus  royally  arrayed,  to  a  Chamber  adjoinng  in  like  Proceffion  as  before:  Whence  (after  a  ftiort  Rep  >fe) 
he  with  the  fame  Proceffion  returned  into  the  Choir;  and  having  put  off  his  heavy  Crown  and  Robes,  he  went  to  Dinner.  At  the  Coronati  n-Feaft, 
which  was  kept  in  Wefiminfter-Uall,  the  Citizens  cf  London  were  his  Butlers,  and  thofe  of  WincheJIer  ferved  up  the  Meat.  Then  the  Archbilhops  and 
Bilhops  fat  down  with  the  King,  whilft  the  Earls  and  Barons  ferved  in  the  King's  Palaces,  as  their  Places  and  Dignities  required.  Hoved.  p.  656. 
Diceto.  p.  647.  Ralph  de  Diccto,  (who  was  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  the  Vacancy  of  the  Bilhoprick  of  London  aflifted  at  the  Coronation,  and 
delivered  the  Cbrifm  or  confecrated  Oil,  with  which  the  King  was  anointed)  has  thefe  remarkable  Words  jufl  before  his  Account  of  the  Coronation, 
"  Richard  Earl  of  Pciflw,  being  by  hereditary  Right  to  be  made  King,  [prcmover.dus  in  Regem]  after  a  folemn  and  due  Election  by  the  Clergy  and 
«'  Laity,  took  a  threefold  Oath,  6fc."  By  which  Words  it  ihould  feem  that  the  Kings  in  thofe  Days  were  not  confidered  as  complcatly  Kings,  till  they  were 
actually  crowned,  though  the  Cuftom  be  otherwife  now.     Dieeto.  ibid. 

( 1 )  They  came  to  bring  the  King  Prefents ;  though  Orders  had  been  given,  the  Day  before,  that  neither  Jews,  nor  Women,  (hculd  be  at  the  Coronation, 
Hoved.  p.  657.      Broniplon,  p.    1 1 59,    I  160.      M.  Paris,  p.  154.. 

(2)  The  Example  of  the  Londoners  was  followed  the  next  Year  in  the  Towns  of  Norwich,  on  February  6  ;  Stamford,  March  7  ;  St.  EJmvnJJtury, 
March  iS  ;  Lincoln  and  Lynn,  where  the  Rabble  rofe  upon  the  Je-zus ;  but  their  greateft  Fury  was  exerted  againft  them  at  Tort,  March  16,  where  rive 
hundred  Men,  betides  Women  and  Children,  having  prevailed  with  the  Governor  to  let  them  into  the  Caftle  to  avoid  the  Rage  of  the  Populace ;  the 
High-Sheriff  came  and  required  them  to  deliver  it  up,  which  they  refufing  to  do,  the  People  drew  up  in  a  Body  and  attacked  the  Cattle.  At  laft  the 
Jems  offered  a  great  Sum  of  Money  to  go  off  with  their  Lives;  but  the  People  denied  to  give  them  quarter.  Upon  which  an  antier.t  Rabbin  propofed  the 
killing  themfelves  lather  than  fall  into  the  Hands  of  the  uncirewneifed Chrijlians.  This  Motion  was  unanimcufly  agreed  to,  and  their  Method  in  putting  their 
tragical  Refolve  in  Execution,  was  thus:  Every  Matter  of  a  Family  cut  his  Wile's  and  Children's  Throats  firlt,  then  difpatched  his  Servants,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  Slaughter  of  himfelf.  WiU.of  Newburgh,  1.  4.  c.  9.  BiMs.p.651.  Brompt.  p.  1171,  *c.  It  is  Itrange ■  (fays  Tyrrel,  Vol.  II.  p.  4-1.) 
to  oblerve  the  prepofterous  Zeal  of  fome  of  our  Menkilh  Writers,  who  do  not  only  excufe  but  applaud  this  Barbarity,  becaule  (lay  they)  it  ferved  to  deitroy 
the  Enemies  of  the  Chriltian  Faith. 

(i)  He  fent  to  him,  in  November,  Rami  Earl  of  Perche ;  who  adJrcffed  himfelf  not  on.y  to  the  King,  but  alio  to  the  Earls  and  Barons  of  England; 
whereupon  King  Richard  affembled  a  Parliament  at  London  or  Wcfiminfter,  to  confider  of  this  Affair.  A'.  B.  This  is  the  firlt  time  the  Word  Parliamentim 
occurs  in  the  anticnt  Hiftonans.     Brompt.  p.  1 166      hoved.  p.  660.  ,..»,«*  c       jm-   d 

(4)  Brompton  fays,  there  was  found  in  his  Treal'ury  above  nine  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  befides  Jewels,  SV.  p.  115b.     M.  Paris,  p.  15a. 

(5)  He  bought  it  only  for  Life.     »»W  p.  658.     M.  Paris,  p.   155.  .    ...  .     „        ,  „    ,  „     ..  ,         „    „    . 

(6)  He  likewife  bought  the  Manor  of  Sedgefeld,  with  the  Wapentake,  and  fettled  it  upon  the  See  of  Durham.  Brompt.  p.  ,  ,62.  M,  Pens,  p.  154. 
The  Bifhrp  of  Winchefter  bought  alio  of  the  King  the  two  Manors  of  Weregrave  and  Means.     Brompt.   1162.     Beved.  p.  bj9. 

(7)  J!ai>/nby  miftake  fays  Ten.      See  Brompt.  p.  1161.     M.Paris,  p.  154. 

(8)  He  came  to  Richard  at  Canterbury,  in  December.     Brempt.  p.    I  167. 

(9)  The  Bifliop  of  Norwich  paid  him  upon  that  account  a  thoufand  Marks.     Brompt.  p.   1 175.     Hs-.ed.  p.  66S.  _ ' 

( 10)  By  this  means  he  fqucezed  a  great  deal  of  Money  out  of  the  Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs  ;  and  thole  Sheriffs  that  would  not  pay  fo  m-icb  as  the  King  exacted 
of  them,  were  turned  out,  and  others  put  in  their  room.  M.  Paris,  p.  I  54 The  King  alio  made  a  new  Seal,  and  ordered  all  Perrons  to  have  their  Char- 
ters or  Grants  renewed.     M.Paris,  p.  156.  .  . 

(11)  This  was  Ranulpb  de  Glanville,  whom  Henry  II.  mule  Jufticiary  of  all  England,  and  who  lately  refigned  that  Office.  Cnjus fafiattd  (lays  Hczcd.n) 
conditer  funt  Leges  fubfenpta-  quas  Anglicanas  vocamus ;  alter  which  he  gives  us  the  Laws  of  Ed-ward  the  Cmf/jjbr  and  WtUiem  I,  as  it  cheie  had  never  been 
brought  into  any  regular  Form  before  his  Time.  The  Book  that  now  carries  his  Name  has  kept  ihe  fame  Title  in  its  feveral  Editions,  viz.  TraSatas  ae  Leg!- 
bus  &  Confuetudinibus  Rcgni  Anglia,  tempore  Regis  Henrici  II-  "imp  fltia,  e\c.  In  which  we  have  Forms  of  luch  Writs  a;  were  then  ^and  are  moftiy  ft. 11,.  in 
ufe,  upon  all  the  feveral  Occafions  there  treated  an,     He  is  laid  to  be  the  inventor  ol  the  famous  Writ  of  Aliize,  or  de  novel  Diffojm.     He  died  in  'bis  Voyags 

0  the  Holy-Land,  being  verynged,  (<*)  Three  thvuland  Pounds. 
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no  Penances  but  what  tended  to  promote  the  grand  defign 
of  recovering  the  Holy-Land.  By  thefe  means  the  Army 
Toon  became  very  numerous,  and  fo  much  better  provided 
with  all  things,  as  there  was  not  an  Officer  01  commun 
Soldier  but  what  furniflied  themfelves  with  Neceflaries. 

Amidft  the  King's  fatisfaction  to  fee  the  Preparations 
for  his  Voyage  in  fuch  forwardness,  there  was  one  thing 
that  cave  him  difquiet.  As  he  fhould  probably  be  long 
abfent,  he  was  apprehenfive  his  Brother  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  Abfence  and  feize  the  Crown.  He  would 
fain  have  carried  him  along  with  him.  But  as  'John  fhowed 
no  inclination  for  the  Voyage,  he  would  not  compel  him 
to  make  an  involuntary  Vow.  To  Irce  himfelf  from  this 
perplexity,  he  refolved  to  load  with  Favours  the  young 
Prince,  whofe  Ambition  was  not  yet  known  to  him.  He 
imagined  the  Grants  he  mould  make  him  would  engage 
him  to  a  srateful  return.  Accordingly  he  inverted  him 
with  fix  Earldoms  ( 1 ).  Carnival,  Dorfet,  Samerfet,  Not- 
.     1)  tingham,  Derby,  and  Lancajler  (1),  and  gave  him  to  wife 

'   ■  Avifa,  Hcirefs  of  theHoufe  of  GloceJier.     The  Archbifhop 

''*  of  Canterbury  forbad  the  Marriage,  by  reafon  of  their  being 
too  near  a  kin  (3).     But  there  was  a  fort  of  neceffity  for 
it.     The  late  Earl  of  Ghcejier,  Father  of  Avifa,  for  rea- 
M  Paris.      f°ns  unknown,  made  Prince  John  his  Heir.     This  Settle- 
ment would   infallibly  have  caufed  a  gieat  Law-Suit,    in 
which  there   was  danger  of  the  Prince's  being  call,   and 
from   thence  taking  occafion   to  raife  difturbances.     The 
death  of  his  Wife,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mortagne  (4), 
made  the  King  eafy  in  that  refpect.     By  her  death  a  very 
natural  way  offered  of  reconciling  the  two  Parties,  by  join- 
ing them  in  Marriage.     And  therefore,    the  Archbifhop's 
Prohibition,    though  founded  on   the  Canons,    gave  place 
for  once   to   reafons  of  State  (5),    and  John   became  alfo 
Earl  of  Gloce/ler  in  right  of  Aiiifa,    his  wife  (6).       Mean 
time,  though  Richard  had,  in  a  manner,  fhared  his  King- 
dom with  his  Brother,    he  would  not  fuffer  him  to  have 
any  hand  in  the  Government  during  his  abfence,  left  he 
Hoved.         fhould  make  him  too  powerful.     Nay,    led  by  this  Fear, 
Brompt.        jlg   caufej  n;m   t0  ("wear  to  go  and  remain  in  Normandy; 
bongchamp  but  before  his  departure  releafed  him  from  his  Oath.     To 
/fclt/Dur"    Longchamp  his  Favourite   he  committed   the  Regency  (7), 
jointly  with  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  (S).     Longchamp  was 
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a  Norman  of  mean  extraction,  who,  by  his  intereff  with 
the  King,  was  become  Bifhop  of  Ely,  High-Chancellor, 
and  the  Pope's  Legate  over  all  England.  All  thefe  Dig- 
nities together  with  the  Regency,  rendered  him  the  moft 
powerful  Subject  that  hadpver  been  in  England.  A  Hiftorian 
therefore  very  juftly  gives  him  the  Titles  of  Prince  and 
Pontiff  of  the  Englijh,  fmce  all  the  Power  fpiritual  and 
temporal  was  united  in  his  Perfon. 

After  Richard  had  taken  all  neceflary  care  for  the  go- 
'  vernment  of  the  State,  he  was  willing  to  fecure  its  Tran- 
quillity, by  renewing  his  Alliance  with  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land  and  Wales.  To  that  end,  he  defired  thefe  two 
Princes  to  come  into  England,  in  order  to  adjuft  every 
thing  that  might  occafion  Difputes ;  and  thereby  take 
from  them  all  pretence  of  difturbing  the  Peace  of  his  Sub- 
jects. The  former,  who  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  made 
a  ftrict  Alliance  with  him,  and  as  fome  affirm,  font 
his  Brother  David  to  attend  him  in  his  Voyage  with  a 
Hoved.  thoufand  Scotchmen.      Griffin  King  of  Wales  font  into  Eng- 

land his  eldert  Son  Rees,  but  fome  Difference  in  point  of 
Ceremony  ariling,  that  Prince  returned  without  feeing  the 


King  (9).     However,  as  Richard's  Affairs  with  the  Weljh    1  189, 
were  of   no  great  moment,  that  Accident  caufed  him  noc 
to  delay  his  Voyage  ( 1  o). 

Every   thing   being   ready  for   his  Departure,    Richard    ,  tro 
palled  into  France  (11)  with  all  his  Troops,  and  marched  He  goes im 
for  Marfeilles,    where  his  Fleet  had,  orders  to  expect  him.  F™  ■  ', ".  ' 
The  two  Armies  of  France  and  England  joined  zxVezelai,  al  v 
according  to  agreement.      As  foon  as  the  two  Kings  ar-  M.  Park, 
rived    there,    they  renewed    their  Alliance,     and    obliged^1™- 
themfelves   to    protect:   and   defend   one  another   upon   all  vinifauf. 
occafions.      They  agreed   moreover,    that  all  Quanels  in  Brompt. 
their  abfence  between  their  Subjects  fhould  be  fuperfeded  Dicct0- 
till  their  return.     The  Eifhops   that  attended  them  thus  Ch.Mailmd 
far,    promifed  to  excommunicate  all  that  fhould   attempt 
to  difturb  the  Peace  of  the  two  Kingdoms.     After  the  two  They  fart 
Monarchs  had  concerted  whatever  was  thought  neceflary  "'  Lions, 
to  accomplifh   their  defigns  (12),    they  marched  together  D'"c™|j|' 
as  far  as  Lyons  (15),  where  they  parted.     Philip  took  the  m.  Par. 
rout  to  Genoa,  and  Richard  to  Marfeilles  )\$),  where  he 
was  to  meet  his  Fleet.     But  he  waited  there  fome  time  ( 1 1 ) 
to  no  purpofe.     A  violent  Storm  had  fo  difperfed  his  Ships, 
that  they  were  not  yet  able  to  re-join.     Nay,    part  being  Richard 
driven   by  ftrefs   of  weather   into  Portugal,    the  King  of£?*  *" 
that  Country  made  ufe  of  the  Affiftance  font  him  by  Pro-  Marfeilles. 
vidence,  to  relieve  the  City   of  Santarin,  befieged   by  the  Bromptoa. 
Miramolin  [or   Emperor]  of  Africa.       Thefe   hindrances  Hoved- 
preventing   the  Fleet  from  arriving  at  Marfeilles   by  the 
time  the  King  expected,  he  could  not  prevail  with  himfelf 
to  wait  any  longer.     Impatient  to  be  at  Mejfna,    the  ge-  Ht  ra:-[sfn!m 
neral  rendezvous  of  the  Crcifes,  he  hired  fome  Veffels  (t6)  thence  with 
at  Marfeilles,    and  embarking  part  of  his  Troops,    fet  fail  p'r<  °f ' h" 

r        r  ■    ■/  r-  a       ■  i  if-  i  ■  'Troops. 

tor  Sicily.      Some  Accident  obliging   nini  to  come  to   an 
anchor  at   the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,    the  Pope    tent    the 
Bifhop  of  Ojlia  to  invite  him  to  come  and  refrefh  himfelf 
a  kw  days  at  Rome ;  but  he  refufed  the  invitation.     Pre-  He  is  joined 
fontly  after   he  had    the  fatisfaction   to    foe    his  Fleet  ar-  b _*»  Flea. 
rive  (17)  with  the  reft  of  the  Army,  and  continuing  his  ^'"'j 
courfe  to  Meffina,  arrived  there  the  20th  of  September  (18).  andanivtt 
The  fight  of  fo  great  an  armament  caufed  no  lefs  admi-  "<  Medina, 
ration  in  the  Sicilians  than  jealoufy  in  the  King  of  France,    "mf* 
who  was  vexed  to  foe  the  Forces  of   his  Vaffal  fuperior  to 
his  own.     As  the  ftay  thefe  two  Monarchs  made  in  Sicily 
occafioned  fome  remarkable  Events,    it  will  be  neceffary, 
for  the  greater  perfpicuity,   to  fhow  whence  they  fprung. 

Tancred,   who  reigned  then  in  Sicily,    was  natural  Son  The  Again 
of   King  Roger,    who    left   Iffue  William,    firnamed    the  0/ Sicily. 
Bad,    and  Con/lantia,     a  Nun   at  Palermo.     To  William  J*61'0-, 
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the  Bad  fucceeded  his  Son,  William  the  Good,  who  mar-  Brompt. 
lying  Joanna  of  England,  Sifter  of  Richard,  died  without  Hoved. 
Heirs.  After  his  death  Pope  Clement  III,  who  fat  then 
in  the  Papal  chair,  pretended  that  Sicily,  as  a  Fief  of  the 
Church,  was  devolved  to  the  Holy  See.  Mean  time, 
Tancred  the  Baftard  found  means  to  get  himfelf  elected, 
on  pretence  that  Sicily  now  wanted  a  King  to  defend  her 
againft  the  Saracens,  that  were  poffeffed  of  part  of  the 
Ifland.  Clement  dying  in  the  mean  time,  Celejline  III. 
his  fucceflbr  kept  up  the  fame  pretenfions,  and  treating 
Tancred  as  an  Ufurper,  refolved  to  exert  his  utmoft  to  wreft 
the  Crown  from  him.  But  perceiving  he  could  not  exe- 
cute this  defign  alone,  he  applied  to  the  Empcrour 
Henry  VI.  of  the  Houfe  of  Swabia,  and  gave  him  the 
Kingdom  of  Sicily,  in  cafe  he  could  conquer  it.  To  add 
another  Right  to  that  of  Donation,    he  caufed  the  Prin- 


The  King 
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(1)  Brompton  fays  he  confirmed  to  him  all  the  Lands  which  Iris  Father  had  granted  him,  vix.  four  thoufand  Pounds  in  Land  in  England,  p.  1 1 :  c, 
(a)   He  gave  him,  befides  the  Earld.  m  of  Mortagne,  the  Honours  of  Wallingford,  Tiiehill,  H.iy  or  Eye;    and  the  Caftles  and  Honouis  of  Marlborough, 
Lutgarfhal,    the    Pec,  the  Caftic  of  Bolfover,  and  all  the  Lands  of  William  Petard.     Hoved.   p.  655.  "  Biompt.  p.    1157. 

(3)  Henry  \  was  Great  Grandfather  to  both.  Rjpin.  She  is  called  by  Sar.dford,  IJahella,  third  and  youngeft  Daughter  and  Coheir  of  William  Earl  of 
CI     'fier,  Son  of  Robert  Conful,  natural  Son  of  Henry  I.     Sandf.  Gcneal.   p.  S2. 

(4)  In  Normandy.  He  is  It  iled  in  two  Grants  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lane  after,  Comes  Mori  ton  IE.  On  the  Seals  of  thefe  Grants  he 
is  reprefented  on  Hcrfeback,  with  a  Shield  hanging  about  his  Neck,  on  which  are  two  Liens  PafJ'ant,  which  are  the  fnft  Arms  on  any  Seal  of  the  R  yal  Fa- 
mily being  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.  This  Seal  is  falfely  dep  c"ted  in  speed's  Chronicle,  the  Lions  being  there  paffant  guardant,  and  Join's  HoWe  cot .  tied 
a  Thing  not  in  ufe  till  Edward  I.     The  Arms  for  Queen  Ifabel  his  Wife,  on  the  Tomb  at  Fmttvraud,  are  Loz.er.gy,  Or,  and  Guus.  Hand.  Gen.  p.  8. 

(5)  They  were   married  at  Marlborough,  Augujl  29.      Brompt.  p.    1 157. 

(6)  Richard  aid  give  William  Marefcbal,  the  Daughter  of  Richard  Earl  of  Striguil,  together  with  that  Earldom  ;  and  to  Gilbert  F.'rx-R'.ger,  the  Daughtci 
Of  William  de  Lancajler.     Hoved.  p.    655. 

17)    He  made  him  Chancellor,  and  delivered  to  him  the  Cuftody  of  the  Tower  of  London.     Brompt.  p.  1170. 

(8)  Who  A<as  appointed  Chief  Judiciary  of  all  England,  and  Governor  of  Windf  r-CaJl/e,  and  the  Forcft  adjoining,  with  the  County  of  Ecrh.  The  I 
■  led  England  between  thi  fe  two  Regents,  fo  as  tli  it  the  Biihop  of  Durham's  jurud.ction  reached  from  the  Humber  to  Scotland:  And  Lottgcbamp  s  extc 
over  all  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom.     M.  Paris    p.    156. 

(9)  He  came  as  far  as  Oxford  •  but  becaufe  King  Richard  did  not  come  to  meet  him,  as  his  Father  ufed  to  do,  he  went  back  in  a  Paflion.     Hoved.  ibid. 

(10)  November  14,  died  at  Roan,  William  de  A,',    n  sville.  Earl  of  EJJ'ex  and  Albermarl.     Dtccto,  p.  65c.     Hoved.  p.  660. 

(Ill  He  arrived  at  Dover,  December  5,  and  the  nth,  palTed  over  to  Calais.  Immediately  after  Chriftmas,  he  had  an  Interview  with  the  King  of  France 
at  Val  it.  Remy,  and  entered  with  him  into  an  Alliance,  the  Terms  of  which  fee  in  Brompton,  p.  1 170.  Hoved  p.  664.  They  agreLd  to  meet  at  /  i  eselay, 
June  24.      Brompt.  and  Hoved.  ibid. 

( 12)  At  Chinon  King  Richard  made  feme  very  remarkable  Orders  for  the  preferving  Peace  in  the  Navy,  during  the  Jerufalem  Expedition  ;  viz..  That  if 
any  one  killed  a  Man  in  a  Ship,  he  was  to  be  bound  to  the  dead  Man,  and  flung  into  the  Sea.  If  any  one  was  cooviftcd  to  have  drawn  his  Dagger  or  Knife 
to  hurt  another,  or  fetch  Blood,  he  was  to  loi'e  his  Hand.  If  any  one  ftruck  another  with  his  open  Hand,  without  Effufion  of  Blood,  he  wai  to  be  ducked 
thrice  over  Head  and  Ears  in  the  Sea.  If  any  one  gave  his  Ccmpanicsi  opprobrious  Language,  fo  often  as  he  d  d  it,  he  was  to  give  him  fo  many  Ounces  of  Sil- 
ver, if  any  man  ftole  any  thing,  his  Head  was  to  be  fhaved,  and  boiling  Pitch  pcured  upon  it,  and  Feathers  ftuck  therein,  that  fo  he  miEht  be  known;  and 
the    firft  Land  the  Ship  touched-fit,   he  was  to  be  fet  on  Shore.  Hoved.  p.  666.     M.  Paris,  p.  158. 

(13)  Their  Army  confifted  of  above  one  hundred  thoufand  Peribns.     G.  Vinifauf.  p.  305. 

(14)  He  met  there  abundance  of  Pilgrims,  who  had  (pent  all  their  Money,  and  oliered  him  their  Service,  many  of  whom  he  retained.  Brompt.  p.  1173. 
M..  Paris. 

(is)  Eight  Days,  Brompt.  ibid.     He  failed  from  Marfeilles,  Augujl  7,  or  9.     Brompt.  ibid.  Hoved.  p.  667.  Diceto.  606, 

(l6j  He  hired  twenty  Gallies,  and  ten  other  Ship;.   Brompt.  p.    1173.  Hived,   p.   667. 

(1-)  His  Fleet  came  to  Marfeilles,  Augujl  22.  and  to  Mijina,  September  14.      Brompt.    p.   1 179*     Moved.  6-3. 

(*3J  The  twenty  th  id.  hys  fjeveden,  p.  673. 
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cefs  Conjlantia  to  he  taken  out  of  the  Nunnery  of  Paler- 
mo, and  difpenfing  with  her  Vow,  married  her  to  Henry, 
though  {lie  was  fifty  years  old.     However  unlikely  it  was 
there  fliould  be  any  Heirs,   Conjlantia  proved  witli  child  in 
her  two  and  fiftieth   year.     And   to  remove   all  fufpicion 
of  foul  play,  fhe  was  publickly  brought  to  bed,  in  a  Tent, 
of  a  Son  called  Frederick.     The  Queen  Dowager  of  Sicily 
being,    probably,   too  far  concerned  with   the  Pope,  Tan- 
creel  ihut  her  up  in  piifon,   where   {he  was  detained  ever 
fince.     But   upon  Richard's,  arrival   fhe  was  fet  at  liber- 
ty, and  fent  to  the  King  her  Brother,  who  was  not  con- 
tented  with   fo  {light   a   Satisfaction.     He  demanded    for 
the  Queen  his  Siller  the  Dower  afligned  her  by  King  Wil- 
Uatn  II.  her  Husband,   and  threatened  to  life  Force  in  cafe 
Tanaed  refufed  to  comply.     This  demand    and  the  Me- 
nace that   attended   it,  caufed  the  King  of  Sicily  to   look 
upon  Richard  as   his  real  Enemy.     Richard  finding  Tap- 
ered was  very  backward  to  give  him  the  Satisfaction   re- 
quired, and  tearing  perhaps  fome  Treachery,   thought  beft 
to    provide    for    his   fafety.     To   that   end,     he   leized  a 
Cattle     and     Menaflery    not    far     from     MeJJina     (  1  ), 
where    he    laid   up  his   Stores  under  a   ftrong   Garrifon. 
Tancred,  who  was   naturally  miftruitful,  did  not  queftion 
but  the  King  of  England  was  come  at  the  Pope's  inllance, 
and  fought  occafion  to  deprive  him  of  his  Crown.     To 
fruftrate  his    imaginary  defign,   he  caufed  the   Inhabitants 
of  Meffina,    on  account  of  fome  diforder  in  their  City  (2), 
to  expel  all  the  Englijh  ;  which  could  not  be  done  without 
fome  effulion  of  Blood.     Richard,  incenfed   at   this  out- 
rage, refolved  to  attack  Meffina  forthwith.     But  Tancred, 
who  was  at   Palermo,  protefting  he  had   no  hand  in  the 
Riot,  and  would  punifh  the  Authors,    he  was  patient,    in 
expectation    of  the  performance  of  his  Promife.     Mean 
time,    the  Meffmians  ftill  refuting  to  open  their  gates  to 
the  Englijh,  and    Tancred  delaying  too  long  the  promifed 
Satisfaction,   Richard  perceived  at    length,  he  fought  only 
to  amufe  him.     His  indignation  was  fo  great,  that  with- 
out turther  demanding  a  Reparation,  which  he  had  in  his 
power  to  procure  himfelf,  he  refolved   to  enter  MeJJina  by 
Richard taL j  force.      Accordingly,    he  attacked    the  City  fo    lutioully, 
MtiYina.       that  he  became  mailer  of  it  in  the  fiift  Allault  (3).     He 
was  no  fooner  entered   but  he  ordered  his  Banners  to  be 
difpkned  on   the  Walls,  even  in  that  part  of  the  Town 
which  was  allotted  to   the  French.      Upon   their  arrival  at 
Meffina,  the  two   Kings  agreed,  that  in  order  to  prevent 
Quarrels  among   the  Soldiers,   the  City  fhould  be  divided 
into  two  parts,    and  each   Nation  fliould  have  one  half  to 
thcmfelves  for  their  ncceflary  occafions.     It   was  therefore 
rnanileft,     that  in   fetting  up   his  Banners  in  the  French 
Divifion,   Richard  broke  his  Agreement  with  Philip.    Ac- 
cordingly Phiiip  complained  fo  bitterly  of  it,  that  the  two 
tr  ^        Monarchs  would  have  come  to  an  entire  rupture,  had  not 
Wuufaaijt-  the  matter   been   adjuftcd  by  the  mediation  of  the  great 
Men  on   both  fides.     Richard  at  length   took  down  his 
Banners,  presetting  that,  without  any  intention  to  affront 
Philip,  he  only  defigned  to  compel  the  King  of  Sicily  to 
give   him  Satisfaction  lor  the  Injury  done  to  the  Englijh. 
To   {hew  his  fincerity,  he  delivered  the  cuftody  of  MeJ- 
Jina to   the  Templars,    till    the  difference   between   him 
and  Tancred  fhould   be  decided.     This  agreement  being 
made,  Tancred,  who  till  then  kept  at  Palermo,  came    to 
Richard  at  MeJJina  (4),  and  chole  to  fatisfy  his  Demands 
in  a  handfome  manner.   He  made  a  Treaty  with  him  (5), 
obliging    himfelf  to  pay   the    Queen   Dowager  of   Sicily^ 
Sifter  of  Richard,    twenty  thouland  Ounces  of  Gold  for 
her  Dower,    and  as  many  to  Richard,  in  lieu  of  certain 
T-  l.  p.  6G.  Legacies,  lelt  by  William  the  Good  to  Flenry  II.  his  Father- 
in-law.  By  this  fame  Tieaty,  a  marriage  was  agreed  upon 
between   Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne,  nephew  to  Richard, 
and  Tanercd's  daughter.     Moreover,  Tancred  promifed  to 
fit  out  ten  Gallies  and  fix  large  Ships  for  the  fervice  of 
the  Croijes.     Upon  tiiefe  terms,  Richard  defifted  from  all 
other  Pretenfions    whatever,    and    fubjedted   his   Domini- 
onsto   the  Pope's  cenfures,  in  cafe  he  violated   his  Oath. 
Thete  two  Princes  being,  in  appearance,  perfectly  recon- 
ciled,   Richard  made   a  prefent   to  Tancred  of   King  Ar- 
thur's Sword,  to  which  the  Britons  had  given  the  Name 
of  Caliburn. 

Though  outwardjv  Tancred  feemed  fatisfied,  he  could 
not  digelt  a  Treaty  which  force    alone   had    compelled 
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him  to  fign.     He  would  fain  have  engaged  the  King  of    1191, 
France  in   his  Quarrel,  and   made  a  League  with  him  a- 
gainfl  Richard.     But  this  Propofal  being  rejected,   he  went 
another  way  to  work.     As  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  be 
revenged  feparately,  either  of  Richard  who  bad  offended 
him,  or  of  Philip  who   had  denied   him  his  afliftance,  he 
attempted  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  both  at  once,  by  (owing 
difienfion   between  them.     To  that  purpofe,  he  privately 
warned   the  King  of  England,  that  Philip  had  ill  deligns 
again  ft   him.     He  even  ihowed  him  a  Letter,  as  he  faid, Brompt. 
from   the  Duke  of  Burgundy,    wherein  it    appeared   that" 
what  he  told  him  was  not  groundlels.      Richard  gave  car 
to  this   Information,  and  expoftulatcd  with  Philip,    who 
accuftd  him   of  feeking  pretences  to  diflblvc  their  Union. 
This  Quarrel  went  fo  far,  that  the  two  Monarchs  came  at 
length   to  an  open  rupture.     Philip   fent   Richard  word, 
that  uniefs  he  confummated  his  marriage  with  Alice,    ac- 
cording  to  his   Promife,  he  fhould  look  upon  him  as  his 
mortal  foe.     Richard  as  warmly  replied,  that  he  could  by 
no  means  many  a  Priucefs  who  had  a  child  by  the  King  his 
Father,    offering  to    prove  it  by  Witnefles  then  prefent. 
Philip  not  thinking  proper  to  purfue  this  Affair,    perfuaded 
as  he  was,  that  Hie  Honour  of  his  Sifter  might  greatly  fuf- 
ler,  deiified  irom  his  Demand.    After  fevcral  Conferences,  A-rccmm 
he   agreed   that    Richard   fhould    have    liberty  to   marry   "* 
where  he  pleafed  (6),  a  liberty  which  that  Prince  had  a!-  Act.  Pub.' 
ready  taken,  by  concluding  a  marriage  with  Berenguella  of T-    ■  ?■  69« 
Navarre.     Philip's   model ation  (7)   feemed    .      beget   an'.' 
entire  reconciliation  between  the  two  Kings,     be.   Tan-  Dicctu. 
creel's  late  information  made  fo  deep  an  impreflion  on  the 
mind  of  Richard,  and  what  Richard  offered  to  prove  con- 
cerning Alice,  fo  exafperated  Philip,  that  from  thencefor- 
ward they  were  never  more  Friends.  However,  they  made 
ready  for  the  continuation  of  their  Voyage. 

An  Englijh  Hiftorian  allures  us,  that  whilft  they  were  Hoved. 
preparing  for  their  departure,  Richard  touched    with  re-P;1 
morfe  for  his  Sins,  made  a  general  Confefhon  of  all  hisj,,  ,lyo. 
Exceffes,  which   was  followed  by  a  very  vifible  teforma- 
tion  and  amendment  of  Life  (8).     It  were  to  be  wifhed, 
this  Author  had  more  fully  (hewn  what  were  the  fruits  of 
his  Repentance.      It  is  furprifing  to  find  no  other  effedt  of 
it,  but  his  detire  to  confer  with  one  'Joachim,  a  C'Jhrcian 
Abbot,   whom  he  fent  for.      This  Abbot  palled   all  over 
Italy  for  a  Prophet ;    and  from  thence  in  all  likelihood, 
fprung  Richard's,  define  to  fee  him.  It  is  faid,  that  preach-  ibid, 
ing  one  day  before  the  King,    he  ailerted  that  Anti-chrijl 
was  already  born,  that   he  was  at  Rome,   that  he  would 
be  placed  in  the  Papal  Chair,  and  exalt  himfelf  above  all 
the  Gods ;    that   is,    above  all   the  Princes  of  the  Earth. 
Shortly    after   the  Emperor  and   Emprefs   went   and    re- 
ceived on  their  knees  the  imperial  Crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope;    who  after  fetting  it  on  their  heads,  kicked 
it  off"  with  his  foot  to  {how  his  Superiority.     This  Action 
afforded    ample  matter   for  Reflection,    to  fuch   as  were 
prepoffeffed    in    favour   of  Joachim.       They   maintained, 
his  Prediction    was  accomplifhed    by   that    Proceeding   of 
the  Pope's. 

The  two  Monarchs  having  fpent  the  Winter  at  Afejfma, 
made  ready  for  their  Voyage,    as  foon  as  the  Seafon  per- 
mitted,     Philip  failed  firft  (9),   Richard  not  being  able  to  rVed. 
go  with  him,    becaufe  he  expecled  his  Mother  Eleanor,  ^""P1, 
who   was   bringing   the   Princefs    of   Navarre  his    Bride. 
Thefe  two  Princelles  arrived  a  few  days  after  Philip's  De- 
parture (10),  but  Eleanor  returned  home  forthwith  (11), 
leaving  Berenguella  with  her  Daughter  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager of  Sicily,  who  was  to  accompany  the  King  her  Bro- 
ther to   the  Holy-Land.     Immediately  after  Eleanor's  de-  rj>:CI.f0, 
parture,  Richard  put  to  Sea  (12)   with  a  Fleet  of  one  hun-  H jved. 
dred  and  fifty  Sail,   fifty  two  Gallies,    ten  large  Ships  of 
burden  laden  with  Provifions,  and  many  fmall  Veifels  for 
the   fervice   of   the  Fleet.      It    is   no   where   laid   what 
Forces  embarked  on  this  occafion  ;  but  by  the  number  of 
Ships  employed    in   the  Expedition,     it  is   eafy  to  guefs, 
the  Englijh   Army   mull    have     been     very    numerous. 
Whilft  the  Fleet  was  rowing   between  the  1  Hands  of  Cy- 
prus and  Rhodes,  a  Hidden  and  violent  Storm  arofe,  which 
difperfed  the  Ships,    and  drove  part  of  them  on  fhore  on 
thecoaft  of  Cyprus  (1  3  J.     That  I  fie  was   then  under  the  ifcc  A'T? 
dominion  of  Ijaac  of  the  Comncnian  Race,    who  from  be-  '■/  c>prus, 
ing  Governour  under  the  Emperour  of  Conjlantinople,  had  Jl" 


(1)  September  30.      Bnmft.   p.  Il8o.     Hoved.  p.  673.  (2)  Oeloher  3.     Brompt.  p.  IlSc. 

(3)   October  4,  and  5.      Diccto.  p.  656  (4)   March  4.     Brompt.  p.    1194.  (5)   In  November,      Sec  fhiea'm.  p.  6-S. 

(6)  But  King  Richard  was  obliged  to  p.y  ten  thoufand  Marks  of  Silver  for  the  V(e  of  Mice,  according  to  an  Agreement  made  between  him  and  Philip* 
Brompt.  p.  iicjO.     Hjv-.J.  p.   688-     Diceto  fays,  it  was  ten  thoufand  Pounds,  p.  657. 

(71  Philip  moreover  granted,  that  the  Sovereignty  of  Bretagne  fhould,  for  the  future,  bekng  to  Normandy.     Hoved.  p.  6S8. 

(8)  He  0  nfelkd  his  Sins  to  the  ArchbUhops  and  Bilhcps  that  accompanied  him,  and,  ftrippmg  himlelt  naked,  received  the  Dikipline  from  thrm.  Bnmpt* 
p.  1190.     Moved. 

(0)  Rulard  gave  him  levera]  of  his  Ships,  and  diftribruted  his  Money  abrut  in  a  very  prodigal  Manner.  Bronrjt.  p.  1193-  Philip  failed  from  MeJJina  the 
*8th   or  29th  of  March.      Id.  p.    lie)-,      timed,  p.  687.     M.    Pans,  p.    102. 

(10)   The  very   lame  Day  he    failed.     Brompt.  p.    1197.     Ihved.  p.  6S9. 

(rr)  The  fourth  Day  after.     Brompt.  p.  1197.  (12)  April  the  9th  or  roth.     M.  Paris.  Diccto.  p.  6C0. 

(13)  Three  were  loft,  in  which  I  1  ral  Pi  rfons  belonging  to  the  King's  Hcrafhold  perifhed  ;  and  among!)  rhe  rcrt  fiig«r  Malui  c.. '-..:,  the  King's  Vict 
Canullariia,  crBcputy  Chancellor,  who  was  afterwards  found  with  the  Great. Seal  alout  his  Neck.     Bn'rpt.  p.  1197. 
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ufurped  the  fupreme  Power,  and  a  (Turned  the  title  of 
Emperor.  He  was  a  covetous  and  brutifh  Man,  that  by 
his  continual  Cruelties  and  Extortions  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  his  Subjects;  but  they  duift  not  openly  fhew 
it.  They  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  free 
themfelves  from  his  Tyranny,  which  his  own  Avarice, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Englijh  Fleet,  furnifhed  them  with, 
tic  treats  the  fooner  than  they  ex  peeled.  This  inhuman  Prince,  inftead 
'■  of  aflifting  the  Englijh  that  were  {handed  near  the  Port 
of  LimiJJb,  imprifoned  thofe  that  efcaped,  and  feized  their 
Effects.  He  would  not  fo  much  as  fuft'er  the  Ship,  which 
had  the  PrinceiTes  on  board,  to  enter  the  Harbour,  but 
was  fo  cruel  as  to  leave  them  expofed  to  the  Wind  and  Seas. 
The  Fleet,  which  had  been  feparated,  joining  again  on 
the  Coaft  of  Cyprus,  Richard  heard  with  extreme  indig- 
nation, IJaac's  Barbarity  to  the  Englijh.  However,  not  to 
retard  his  Voyage,  he  was  contented  with  demanding  the 
Prifoners,  and  what  had  been  feized.  The  infulting  An- 
fwer  he  received  making  him  take  other  refolutions,  he 
made  a  defcent  in  the  Ifle.  The  Attack  was  fo  furious, 
that  Ifaac  was  forced  to  abandon  the  fhore,  after  feeing  a 
great  Slaughter  of  his  Troops.  The  Englijh,  improving 
this  advantage,  went  directly  and  aflaulted  the  City  of 
LimiJJ'o,  which  was  carried  by  the  firft  attack,  and 
IJaac,  with  his  only  Daughter,  made  prifoners  (1).  A 
fews  days  after,  the  pretended  Emperor  found  means  to 
efcape,  but  as  none  would  harbour  him,  he  chofe  to  fur- 
render  voluntarily  to  the  King  of  England,  whom  he 
earneftly  befought  not  to  put  him  in  Irons.  Richard,  in- 
fulting over  his  misfortune,  granted  his  Requeft  in  a  lite- 
ral Senfe,  by  commanding  him  to  be  bound  with  Silver 
Fetters  (2). 

The  taking  of  LimiJJo  infpiring  Richard  with  the 
thought  of  fubduing  the  whole  Ifland  of  Cyprus,  he  met 
with  few  Difficulties  in  that  undertaking.  The  Cypriots 
were  fo  pleafed  to  find  themfelves  freed  from  their  Ty- 
rant, that,  without  making  any  refiftance,  they  fubmit- 
ted  to  a  Prince  whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  Delive- 
rer, and  who  confirmed  to  them  all  the  Privileges  enjoy- 
ed under  the  Emperors  of  ConJlantinople.  During  his 
Stay  in  the  Ifland,  arrived  Guy  of  Lufignan  King  of 
Jerujahm,  who  had  obtained  his  Liberty  by  the  furren- 
der  of  the  City  of  AJcalon  to  the  Sultan.  Geoffrey  his 
fummatei  bis  Brother,  Raymund  of  Antioch,  Boamond  his  Son,  and  other 
^W  Princes  and  Lords  of  Pale/line,  attended  the  difpofleffed 
guelh.  King,    who  was  come  to  implore  the  King  of  England's 

Hoved.  Protection.  Here  it  was  alfo,  that  Richard  confummated 
his  Marriage  with  Berenguella  (3  J,  and  not  zxMcffma,  as 
fome   have   affirmed.       Before   he  left  Cyprus,    he  fent 


champ  had  a  great  advantage  over  his  Collegue  (4),  as  well     1  io». 
by  the  high  Poll  he  enjoyed,    as  by  his  Abilities,    which  -y 

gave    him    a    Superioritv,      he    knew    how    to    improve.  (  "   . 
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By  pretending  their  Diilenfion  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  Br.-rr[ 
Attdirs  of  the  State,  he  found  means  to  exclude  him  by*1"™1-. 
degrees  from  the  Adminilhatien,  and  affume  the  whole 
Power  to  himfelt  (;).  Such  an  arbitrary  Ac!  might  have 
been  coloured  with  the  neceffity  of  the  King's  Service,  had 
it  been  done  by  one  of  another  character.  But  Long- 
champ  was  known  to  be  proud  and  imperious,  and  of  a 
boundlefs  Ambition,  which  made  him  look  upon  all  his 
Dignities,  how  high  foever  they  were,  as  below  his  De- 
ferts.  He  affected  to  appear  in  publick  with  a  retinue 
more  numerous  and  fplendid  than  a  King's.  This  e.xceffive  How*. 
Magnificence  made  an  Hiftorian  fay,  that  when  he  lodged  BromPt- 
but  one  fingle  night  in  a  Monaftery,  he  confumed  three 
years  Revenue  (fa).  He  treated  all  Perfons  with  an  into- 
lerable infolence,  ufing  his  Power  with  a  Haughtinefs 
fcarce  to  be  born  in  a  crown'd  Head  (7).  Befides,  he  was 
a  Norman,  and  exceeding  partial  to  the  Foreigners,  Qua- 
lities, which  alone  were  fufficient  to  render  him  odious  to 
the  Englijh.  The  difpoffefied  Bifhop  writ  to  the  King,  Brompfas. 
who  receiving  his  Complaints  at  Marjeilles,  fent  him  his 
Letters  Patents  appointing  him  Jufticiary  from  the  Hum- 
ber  to  the  Confines  of  Scotland.  The  Letters  being  arri- 
ved, the  Bifhop  was  fo  unwife  as  to  give  them  into  Long- 
champ's  hands,  who,  under  colour  of  examining  them, 
refufed  to  reftore  them,  and  thereby  rendered  them  of  no 
effect.  To  this  imperious  Act  he  added  a  no  lefs  bold 
Enterprize:  he  ordered  the  Bifhop  to  be  apprehended, 
and  detained  him  in  prifon  till  he  had  delivered  certain 
Caftles  (8),  which  gave  him  too  great  Power  in  the  nor- 
thern Parts. 

Richard  had  appointed  fix  Lords  for  Counfellors  to  the  iJedtfpifa 
Regents  (9).     But  Longchamp,  who  was  not  willing  to  be  'l'r^JT 
advifed  by  any  Perfon  whatever,  never  communicated  any  pointedly 
Affairs  to  thefe  Lords.     On  the  contrary,  he  affected  to  'k  &*£- 
treat  them  with  extreme  contempt  (10).     Thefe  arbitrary  Jpj?J™~ 
Proceedings  obliged  at  length  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  and  Prinre  jofe^ 
the  fix  Counfellors  to   carry  their  complaints    to  Prince  Hovei 
John,  who  had  ftill  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Mortagne,  which 
he  bore  during  his  firft  marriage.     The  young  Prince  rea- 
dily promifed  them   his  Protection,    being   glad   their  dif- 
content  afforded  him  an  opportunity  and  pretence  to  inter- 
pofe  in  the  Adminiftration,  from  which  he  thought  him- 
felf  unjuftly  debarred.       From  that    time  improving   the 
difaffection   of  molt    of  the  great  Men,    with  regard   to 
the  Regent,    he  managed  them   (0  dexteroufly  that   each 
promifed  to  fecond  him,    and  the  downfal  of  Longchamp 


IJaac  his  Prifoner  to  Tripoli  in  Syria,  to  be  confined  there,     was  refolved.     There  was  nothing  wanting  but  a  Pretence, 
but  for  his  Daughter  fhe  was  to  go  with  him  to  Palejiine.     which  quickly  after  offered, 
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His  regard  for  that  beautiful  Princefs,  gave  occafion  to 
fufpect,  that  Compaffion  was  not  the  fole  motive  of  his 
keeping  her  near  him.  This  Sufpicion  was  confirmed, 
when  he  was  feen  to  cool  by  degrees  in  his  Affection  to 
his  new  Queen.  But  thefe  are  particulars  more  for  a 
Romance  than  a  Hiftory. 

Whilft  Richard's  affairs  were  fo  fuccefsful  abroad,  Eng- 
land began  to  fuffer  by  his  abfence.  He  had  no  fooner 
crofted  the  Sea,  but  the  two  Regents  difagreeing,  came  at 
length,  after  feveral  Difputes,    to  an  open  rupture.  Long- 


Some  time  before  Richard's  departure  to  the  Holy-Land,  The  -mitm 
Geoffrey,    his  Baftard  Brother,    was  elected  Archbifhop  of'/Lrn?- 
Tork.     Whether  his  Confent  was  not  asked  (11),  or  he  de-  t™frlr. 
figned  that  Dignity  for  another,    this  election  was  difplea-  Brompt 
fing  to  the  King  (12  J     In   hisPaffion  with  Geoffrey,    he  Ge:v;s- 
was  going  to  order  him  into  cuftody  ( 1  3.)     However,  upon 
Geoffrey's  protefting,    he  did  not  intend  to  infift  upon  his 
Election,  he  pardoned  him,  on  condition  he  would  never 
apply  to  the  Pope  for   his  Confirmation.     Moreover,    he 
enjoined  him,   on  pain  of  his  Difpleafure,    to  remain  in 


(1)  They  were  not  then  made  Prifoners.  Ifaac  having  encamped  about  five  Miles  from  Limijfo,  Richard  came  upon  him  unawares,  whilft  his  Men  were 
afteepi  but  Ifaac  clcaped  naked,  leaving  all  his  Riches  behind  him,  particularly  his  fine  Standard,  which  Richard  pretented  to  the  Abbty  or"  St.  Edmands- 
bury.  The  next  Day  IJaac  came  and  made  Peace  with  Richard,  the  Terms  of  which  fee  in  Brcmpton,  p.  1199,  &e.  But  the  Soldiers  that  had  been  let  to 
watch  him,  falling  alleep,  he  eicaped,  and  hid  himfelf  in  an  Abbey.  Afterwards,  his  Daughter  being  taken  Prifoner,  and  finding  himielf  delerted  by  aLl,  he 
iurrendered,  &e.     Brompt.   p.   1199,   1200. 

(2}  An  old  Pott  has  told  us  with  what  Weapcn  Kong  Richard  fubdued  Cyprus. 


This  King  Richard  I  underftond, 
Ere  he  went  of  England, 
Let  make  an  Axe  for  the  Nones 
Therewith  to  cleave  the  Saracens  bones. 


The  Head  in  footh  was  wrought  full  weele  ; 

Thereon  were  twenty  pound  of  Steele. 

And  wbx-n  he  came  in  Cyprus  Lend, 

This  ilkon  Axe  he  took'in  hond.     Matt.  Pride.  M.  A- 


(3)  May  12.     Brompt.  p.  1199.     Hoved.  p.  691.     She  was  crowned  at  the  fame  time.     Ihvcd.  ibid. 

(4)  In  1 1S9,  he  took,  for  the  King's  Ufe,  out  of  every  Town  in  England,  two  Saddle  and  two  Cart-Hcrfes ;  out  of  every  Abbey,  one  ot  each  fort  ;  and 
Out    of  every  oneof  the  King's  Mantrs,  cne  likewile  of  each.     Brompt.  p.  1171.     Hived,  p.  665.     M.  Paris,  p.  157. 

(5I  Upon  theBiihop  of  Durham's  Return  to  England,  he  carried  him  to  ScutLivcll,  and  there  kept  him  Prifoner,  till  he  furrendered  Windfir  Caftk. 
Hoved,  p.  665. 

(6)  He  hadufually  fifteen  hundred  in  his  Retinue.     And  had  befides  Guards  in  his  Houfe.     Ercmpl.  p.  1193.     He  was  originally  but  a  Farmer's  Son. 

(7)  The  Laity  found  him  more  than  a  King,  and  the  Clergy  than  a  Pope,  fays  Brcmpton,  p.  1193- 

(8)  TheCaftleof  Wind/or,  Nwcajlle  upon  Tine,  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Manor  of  Saberg,  &c.     Brompt    p.   1171. 

(9)  Their  Names  were  Hugh  Bardolj,  William  Earl  of  Albemarle,  William  Earl  Marjhal,  Geoffrey  Fitx.-l\ters,  William  Brewer,  Robert  de  Wirefeld,  and 
Robert  Fttz-Rcinfield.  Brompt.  p.  1162,  1170.  Diceto,  p.  659.  Hoved.  p.  659,  663.  Prince  John,  and  other  great  Men,  writ  to  the  King  at  Meffir.a, 
who  fent  from  thence  the  Archbifliop  of  Roan,  and  William  Marefchal  Earl  of  Pembroke,  withOiders  that  Longchamp  Ihould  be  guided  by  them,  and  the 
•ther  Counfellors  here  mentioned.     Hoved.  p.  687. 

(10)  Among  other  lnflances  tf  his  Inlblcnce,  Gerard  de  Camrille  having  bought  of  King  Richard  the  Goverment  of  the  Caftle  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the 
Country  adjoining,  Longchamp  ordered  him  to  refign  it  to  him:  Which  Camvillc  refuting  to  do,  Longchamp  went  about  to  compel  him  thereto  by  Force,  and 
befieged  the  Cafilc.  Whereupon  Prince  John  fent  him  Orders  to  defift,  and,  fcon  after,  the  Chancellor  made  his  Peace  with  him.  But  upon  the  Arrival  of 
foreign  Troops,  fent  for  by  Longchamp,  he  relblved  either  to  die  in  Battle,  or  to  drive  Prince  'John  out  of  the  Kingdom.  At  raft  they  were  reconciled. 
Brompt.  p.  1223,  1224.     Hoved.  p.  700. 

(11)  He  was  elected  by  order  of  King  Richard.     Brompt.  p.   1156. 

(12)  The  Reafon  of  the  King's  Anger  was,  that  he  having  filled  the  Deanry,  Treafureihip,  and  fome  other  Dignities  in  the  Church  of  York,  Geffrey 
fwore  that  thole  Promotions  Ihould  not  Hand  good  without  his  Confent  and  Approbation;  upon  which  a  great  Quarrel  arofe  between  the  King  and  him- 
Hoved.  p.  659.     Befides,  Geoffrey  refuled  to  be  conk-crated  by  Baldvjin  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,     and  make  to   him  Profefi'ion  of  Canonical  Obedience. 


Brompt.  p.  1 16 1.     Gervas,  p.  1570, 


&c.     Diceto, 


p.  653. 


(13)  Geoffrey  feeing  his  Brother's  Affection  could  not  becbtained  without  Money,  promifed  him  three  thcufand  Pcunds,  and  then  he  was  put  in  PoflVlTiot 
of  the  Tempi  rjlitits  of  the  Archbiihoprick.  The  King  alfo  confirmed  to  him  all  the  Lay- Fees  granted  him  by  his  Father,  viz.  f/'iavlb  in  Engla-J,  the 
Zarldum  of  JEarl  Gffard  in  Normandy,   and  the  Honour  of  Bangs  in  yi'joa,     Bicmpt.  p.  1 169.     Hoved.  p.  66$, 
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Normandy  till  the  Expedition  to  t  lie  Holy  Land  was  over(t ). 
Alter  the  King  was  gone,  Geffrey,  contrary  to  his  Pro- 
mife,  demanded  and  obtained  the  Pope's  Bull,  to  confirm 
his  Election  ;  and  without  vouchsafing  to  give  the  Regent 
notice,  defigned  ta  repair  into  England  and  take  polfef- 
fion  of  his  Dignity.  Longchamp  being  advifed  of  what 
palled,  fent  Orders  to  Dover  to  apprehend  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  his  Arrival (2),  the  Bifhop  had  hut  juft 
time  to  get  into  a  Church  (3),  where  he  thought  himfelf 
fafe  from  all  Infults.  But  this  Precaution  not  preventing 
the  execution  of  the  Regent's  Orders,  Geoffrey  was  drawn 
from  the  Altar  (4),  and  imprifoned  in  Dover  CalUe. 
Prince  'John  took  occafion  from  this  Outrage  to  act 
openly  againft  Longchamp  (5).  As  he  found  himfelf  fup- 
ported  by  all  the  Lords,  he  fent  him  pofitive  Word  to 
releafe  the  Archbifhop.  Longchamp  not  being  difpofed  to 
receive  fuch  abfolute  Orders  from  a  Prince,  who  had  no 
Right  to  command  him,  refufed  to  comply  (6).  This  was 
diredtly  what  John  wanted.  A  few  days  alter  (7),  the 
Regent  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  an  AlTembly  of 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  convened  at  London  in 
St.  Paul's  Church.  The  Combination  was  fo  (hong, 
that  Longchamp  faw  himfelf  on  a  fudden  forfaken  by  all 
the  World,  and  conftrained  to  appear  before  the  Allem- 
bly  (8),  which  was  bent  upon  his  Ruin.  He  was  charged 
with  exceeding  his  Commiffion  in  divers  paiticulars, 
chiefly  with  ufurping  to  himfelf  the  Authority  which 
ought  to  have  been  fhared  between  him,  the  Bifhop  of 
Durham,  and  the  fix  Counfellors.  The  Archbifhop  of 
Roan(g),  and  Earl  of  Pembroke  complained  alfo,  that  hav- 
ing received  a  Patent  from  the  King,  dated  at  Meffina  ( 1  o), 
whereby  they  were  made  joint  CommiiTioncrs  with  Long- 
champ in  the  Government,  that  Prelate  would  never con- 
ient  thevfhould  have  any  concern  in  the  Adminiftration. 
Some  Hiftorians  however  affirm,  thefe  two  Lords  durft 
not  fhew  their  Patent  to  the  Regent  (11),  for  fear  he 
fhould  ferve  them  as  he  had  done  the  Bilhop  of  Dur- 
ham. Be  this  as  it  will,  upon  thefe  Accufations  Longchamp 
was  turned  out  of  the  Regency  (12),  which  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Roan,  till  the  King's  Plea- 
fure  fhould  be  known  (1  s).  They  took  from  him  likewife 
the  cuftody  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  of  IVindfor  Ca- 
ftle ( 1 4),  which  the  fame  Archbifhop  was  inverted  with. 
Not  content  with  this  Severity,  his  Enemies  compelled 
him  by  Threats  to  lay  down  his  Legate's  Crols  in  the 
Church  of  Canterbury,  after  which,  he  was  thrown  into 
Prifon.  Some  days  after  he  found  means  to  efcape  ;  but 
was  feized  again  on  the  Sea-fiJe,  dilguifed  in  a  Woman's 
Habit,  with  a  Bundle  of  Linnen  under  his  Arm.  In 
this  Garb  he  was  carried  to  Dover  Caftle  (15),  with  a  great 
Mob  at  his  heels  (16).  However,  Prince  John  dreading 
the  Pope's  Refentment,  if  he  detained  his  Legate  in  Pri- 


fon, ordered  him  to  be  fet  at  Liberty  (17),  with  permr- 
fion  to  retire  into  Normandy  (1$).  As  foon  a.-;  he  luund 
himfelf  fafe,  he  writ  to  the  Pope  and  the  King,  fetting 
forth  the  ill-Treatmcnt  he  had  met  with.  This  Letter 
came  very  late  to  the  King:  But  the  Pope,  who  was 
much  fooner  informed  of  the  Affront  done  his  Legate,  was 
extremely  incenfed  at  this  Contempt  of  the  Lcgatine  Cha- 
racter. Without  flaying  to  hear  what  Prince  John  could 
alledge  to  juftify  his  Conduit,  he  lent  exprefs  Orders  to 
the  Bifhops  to  excommunicate  him.  "John  terrified  at 
the  Pope's  Menaces,  would  have  reftored  Longchamp,  if 
the  Bifhops  themfelvcs,  who  dreaded  to  be  again  under 
that  imperiou  .  Prelate,  had  not  oppofed  it.  Thus  the 
Pope's  Orders  lay  unexecuted,  and  Longchamp  durft  not 
return  into  England  (19). 

The  depofing  of  the  Regent  procuring  the  Prince  an 
opportunity  of  having  a  greater  Share  in  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  King  his  Brother  defired,  he  made  ufe  of 
it  to  pave  his  way  to  the  Crown.  If  he  had  not  then 
thoughts  of  taking  advantage  of  the  King's  Abfence  to 
mount  the  Throne  in  his  Life-time,  it  is  at  leaft  certain 
his  Aim  was  to  fecure  it,  in  cafe  the  King  died  during  his 
Expedition  (20).  He  was  fenfible,  there  was  another 
Prince  that  had  a  better  Title  than  himfelf,  namely, 
Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  Nephew,  Son  of  his  elder 
Brother  Geoffrey.  This  put  him  upon  taking  beforehand 
fuch  meafures  as  fhould  free  him  from  the  Competition  of 
that  Rival.  His  fole  care  was  to  render  himfelf  popular, 
in  order  to  gain  the  Aftectjon  of  the  Engl'ijh,  particularly 
the  Londoners,  whofe  Rights  and  Privileges  he  caufed  to  be 
confirmed  by  an  Aflembly- General.  This  won  him  the 
Hearts  of  the  Citizens  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  when  they 
fwore  Fealty  to  the  King,  they  voluntarily  made  a  folemn 
Promife  to  receive  John  for  their  Sovereign,  in  cafe  the 
King  died  without  Ilfue.  In  this  manner  did  the  Prince 
gain  ground  by  degrees,  and  endeavoured  bv  fecret  Practi- 
ces, to  fecure  a  Party  capable  of  fupporting  him  againft  his 
Nephew,  and  which  alio  he  would  have  afterwards  ufed  in 
muck  blacker  Defrgns  againft  the  King  his  Brother.  Mean 
time,  Richard  by  his  valiant  Exploits,  which  attracted 
the  Admiration  of  the  whole  World,  W2s  rendering  his 
Name  immortal  (21),  and  infpiring  the  Saracens  with  a 
dread  of  th:  approaching  Downtal  of  their  Empire.  But 
before  I  relate  that  Prince's  Actions  in  Palcjline,  it  will  be 
proper  briefly  to  fhew  the  then  State  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  what  had  palled  there  lince  the  Recovery  of  it  by  the 
Chriftians. 

All  the  Conquefts  made  by  the  Chriftians  in  the  Esft, 
were  erected  into  a  Kingdom,  of  which  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon was  the  firft  King.     This  Kingdom  conlrfted  of  Pale- 
Jline  and  part  of  Syria,  taken  from  the  Saracens.   Godfrey 
reigned  about  one  Year  (22).     Baldivin  his  Brother  fuc- 
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(1)  Till  after  three  Years.     Brompt*  p.  1 17 1.     Gervat,  p.  1576. 

(2)  September  14.     Gervas,  p.  1576. 

(3)  Beloic  he  landed  he  changed  h's  Cloaths,  and  the  moment  he  arrived,  mounting  a  fwift  Horfe,  got  to  the  Monafterv  rf  St.  Martins,  in  Po-ert  or 
rather  Canterbury ,  as  jinn.  Margan.  p.  10,  have  it  j  and  takirg  Sanctuary  in  the  Church,  he  was  diagged  from  the  Altar  in  his  Epi.c  >pal  Vcftments  thr  ugh 
the  dirty  Streets,  and  delivered  to  Matthew  de  Qlcre,  Conftable  of  Dover-Cajlle,  who  had  married  Longchamp 's  Sifter.  Hovea.  p.  ;ol.  Brompt.  r.  12-4- 
Gervas,  p.  1576. 

(4)  Alter  he  had  been  four  Days  there.     Gervas,  ibid. 

(5)  Brompton  fays,  Longchamp  had  fent  his  two  Brothers  to  the  King  of  Scott,  to  concert  Meafures  with  him  to  place  the  Crown  on  Prince  Arthur's  Head, 
in  cafe  King  Richard  died  in  his  Expedition.     This  Prince  John  had  been  informed  of,  p.  1194. 

(6)  Prince  'John  gathered  niiierous  Forces  together,  not  only  out  of  the  Counties  belonging  to  him,  but  alfo  rut  of  Wo/ex  ;  and  wa6  joined  by  feveral 
Earls  and  Barons,  as  alio  by  the  Bilhops  of  IVinchcfer,  Bath,  and  Cbcftcr  or  Lich/ield:  And  then  fent  Longehump  word,  Tint  if  he  d.d  not  let  the  Arch- 
bifhop at  Liberty,  he  would  come  and  relcue  him  by  fcrce.  So  the  Chancellor,  fr.ghtencd  at  the  Prince';  Tnreats,  relcifed  the  Archbifhop  ;  who  went 
immediately  and  complained  to  Prince  'John  of  the  Indignity  that  had  been  offered  him:  For  which  Longchamp  rcfufing  to  mike  Satisfaction,  th-:  Arch- 
bifhop of  Roan  and  fix  Biihops  denounced  the  Sentence  of  Excommunication  againft  him,  and  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  Prince  'J.bn  and  them  at 
Reading  on  a  Sunday;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  Summ  ms,  though  he  was  no  farther  than  IVindfor.  Hearing  that  Prince  John  was  advanc.ng  towards 
London,  he  haftened  thither,  and  iliut  himfelf  in  the  Tower.     Bmr.pt.  p.  1215,  1226.     Gervas,  p.  1577.     Diceto,  p.  663,  664.     Hovcd.  p.  701- 

(7)  OBebcr  3.      Brampton,  p.  1226. 

(S)  He  did  not  appear  bdore  them,  but  kept  himfelf  fhut  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Brompt.  p.  1226.  Prince  John,  with  the  Earis  and  Barns  and 
the  Citizens  c(  London,  beiieged  him  in  the  Tower.  After  he  had  held  out  one  Night,  he  delired  leave  to  go  out  of  the  Kingdom  :  Which  was  granted  him, 
but  upon  condition  he  fhould  refign  the  Catties  he  was  potreffed  of  to  fome  certain  Perfons ;  accordingly  he  gave  Sureties  for  the  Performance  of  it.  Firmi 
thence  he  went  to  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  to  Dover,  where  he  fpent  fome  time  with  Matthew  de  Clere,  his  Brother-in-Law,  Conftable  of  the  Caftle  ;  and 
here,  attempting  to  go  out  of  the  Kingdcm  after  he  had  given  caution,  and  after  the  Lords  Juftices  had  given  the  Inhabitants  of  Dover  Orders  net  to  let  him 
go  out  of  the  Realm,  he  was  ferved  in  the  manner  related  by  Rapin.     Brompt.  p.  1226,   1227.     Gervas,  p.    I577,   I>7S.     Rcrved.  p.  70!. 

[cfi  Canterbury  is  here  put  by  Miftake  in  the  French  for  Roan;  for  it  was  the  Archbifhop  of  Roan  and  not  of  Canterbury  that  was  joined  in  Commiffion 
with  William  Marejcttl,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Ceojjrey  Fitz- Peers  ;  Baldivin  Archbilhup  of  Canterbury  went  with  the  Kn.j,  diu  died  during  the  Siege  of 
ai^on. 

(10)  Which  the  King  granted  them,  when  he  heard  of  Longchamp's  Mifdemeanors.     Brompt.  p.  1 194.     See  the  Patent  in  Dicete,  p.  659. 

(rij  They  did  not  /hew  it  till  now,  when  they  produced  it  bcfoie  the  Parliament.     Prompt,  p.  1226. 

(12)  By  a  Parliament.     See  Brompt.  ibid.     Diceto,  p.  664. 

(13)  Diceto  fays,  that  the  King  ordained  in  his  Letters  Patents,  that  in  cz(c:  Lcngcbamp  did  not  faithfully  manage  the  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  according 
to  the  Advice  of  his  Counfellors,  they  nai:ht  aft  with  nit  him  ;  particularly  he  enjoined  that  nothing  IhouM  be  iranfactcd  without  the  Archbiihop  of  >\  .-, 
whom,  as  he  faid,  he  had  fent  over  for  the  better  Defence  of  the  Kingdom  ;  which  if  true,  vindicates  the  Proceedings  or  that  Alfcmbly.     Ducto,  p.  659. 

(14)  And  of  the  Caftles  ot  Cambridge,  Dover,  and  Hereford.     Diceto,  p.  665. 
(ti)   Into  a  Cellar.     Brompt.  p.  1227. 

(16)  As  he  was  fitting  on  a  Rock,  waiting  for  a  Boat  with  an  Ell  in  his  Hand,  and  a  Parcel  of  Linnen,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Pedlar  j  a  Seaman  came  by, 
and  taking  him  for  a  Woman,  went  to  kifs  him  ;  and  then  offering  at  farther  Indecencies,  discovered  him  to  be  a  Man  ;  but  however  marched  eft"  wiibc  :t 
faying  any  thing.  A  little  after,  fome  Women  coming  by  began  to  cheapen  his  Linnen ;  but  beini;  a  Frenchman,  and  undjerftanding  little  F.eglijh,  he  ceuid  make 
them  no  anfwer.  Finding  he  would  not  fpeak,  thiy  pulled  up  the  Hcod  which  was  uver  his  Face,  and  then  prelentl)  law  his  black  Bejra  .  upon  which,  c:;,  - 
ing  out,  the  People  came  running  in,  and  ufed  him  in  the  manner  above.     Hovcd.  p.  400. 

CJ7)  After  eight  Days  Imprifonmeni.  Brompt.  p.  I22cl.  Then  a  Parliament  was  called,  which  approved  of,  and  confirmed  the  Archbiihop  of  Roan,  i. 
as  Jufticiers  of  the  Realm.     Ibid. 

(iS)  He  went  to  Flanders,  thence  to  P.ir/j,  and  afterwards  to  Normandy,  OScier  29.     Brompt.  ibid.     Diceto,  p.  665. 

(19)  While  he    had  the  Cuftody   of  the  Tower  of  London,   he   built  a  Wall,  and  made  the  D.tch  that  is  round  it.     Prompt,  p.  1171.     Hovcd.  p.  665. 

M.  Wcfl.    p.  2;S. 

(20)  The  Citizens  of  Lend      [wore  fealty  to  him,  in  cafe  his  Blether  died  in  his  Expedition.     Hovcd.  p.  702. 

(il)  Before  he  left  MeJ/ina,  in  Otlober,  he  made  a  Law  concerning  Shipwrecks,  namely,  That  every  Pcrfon  which  buffered  Shipwreck,  and  got  fafe  on  fbore, 
Jlioeild  enjoy  all  his  Oods  ;  but  if  he  di-d  on  Ship-board,  his  Children  or  other  neareft  Relation!  were  to  have  the  G01  d  ,  KCttrding  as  they  caua  make  cut 
their  bcintt  next  of  kin  ;  but  if  they  had  no  Heirs  nor  near  Relations,  then  the  King  was  to  have  their  Coeds.     Br  -..:.  ,<■  1187.     H,'.-i.  p.  i- S. 

(22)  He  was  crowned  with  1  Crown  of  Thorns  in  the  Year  1099. 
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r :  9 1 .  ceeded  him,  and  governed  eighteen  years,  leaving  the 
Crown  by  his  Death  to  his  Coufin  Baldwin  II,  who  en- 
joyed  it  thirteen  years.  Fulk  Earl  of  Anjou  marrying  his 
Daughter,  became  King  of  Jerufalcm  after  his  Father-in- 
law's  deccafe,  and  teigned  eleven  years.  He  had  by  his 
fitft  Wife,  Geoffrey  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  Father  of  Hen- 
ry II.  King  of  England.  By  his  fecond  Wife,  Fulk  had 
two  Sons,  of  whom  Baldwin  the  eldeft  fat  on  the  Throne 
of  Jerufalcm  twenty  four  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
Brother  Alincric ,  who  reigned  twelve  years.  Baldwin 
IV.  his  Son  and  Succeffor,  finding  himfelf  childlefs,  and 
without  hopes  of  Iffue,  made  his  Nephew  Baldwin,  Son 
of  his  eldeft  Sifter  Sibyl,  by  William  of  Montferrat,  his 
Heir.  He  died  after  a  Reign  of  twelve  years,  leavin"  the 
Guardianfhip  of  young  Baldwin  V.  and  the  Regency  of 
the  Kingdom,  to  Raytnund  Earl  of  Tripoli.  Mean  time 
Sibyl,  the  King's  Mother,  married  Guy  of  Luftgnan,  who, 
in  Right  of  the  Princefs  his  Wife,  claimed  the  Guardian- 
fhip of  the  King,  and  the  Government  of  the  State.  The 
Earl  of  Tripoli  in  vain  oppofed  his  Pretenftons  by  urging 
the  late  King's  Will.  Guy,  fupported  by  his  Wife,  feized 
the  Regency,  and  quickly  after  became  King  himfelf  by 
Baldwin 's  deceafe,  not  without  Sufpicion  of  having  haft- 
ened  his  Death  by  Poifon,  in  order  to  mount  the  Throne. 
Tti  Caufe  of  This  Revolution  foon  proved  the  occafion  of  one  more 
ib,  Ufs  tj    fata]_     -j- he  Earl  of  Tripoli  preparing  to  endeavour  to  de- 

Jerulalem.  ,,  .  i         i       i       ,  ° 

Vaiii'auf.      throne  Gay,  whom   he  looked   upon  as  an  Ufurper,  and 
the  Murderer  of  the  late  King,  unfortunately  for  the  Chii- 
ftians  of  Pale/line,   Guy  bethought  himfelf  of  applying   to 
Saladine  Sultan  of  Egypt  for  aid.  The  Infidel  Prince  gladly 
embraced  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  recovering  a  Country, 
from  whence  his  Predeceffors  were  expelled  ninety  years 
Saladine  be-  before.     Under  colour  of  affifting  the  King  of  Jerufalcm, 
'o7p\\if"  Reentered  Palejline  with  a  formidable  Army,  and  immedi- 
Vinifauf.1"''  ate'y  t0°k  ^crcs  or  Ptolema'n,  Afotus,  Berytus,  and  fome 
c.  Maiirc;.  other  Places.     At  firft   he  pretended  to  act.  only  for  the 
An.Mara.an.  King  ;  but  at  length  thought  he  might  fafely  pull  off  the 
mask  ;  and  openly  fhew,  that  his  Defign  was  to  drive  the 
Chriftians  out  of  Pale/line.    In  vain  did  Guy,  who  too  late 
was  fenfible  of  his  Error,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  Capital. 
As  the  City  was  but  ill  provided,  it  was  not   poffible  for 
him  to  hold  out  above  a  Month,  or  efcape  falling  into  the 
mdofjau-  hands  of  his  Enemy.     After  which  he  was  forced  to  deli- 
ukm.  ver  Up  y}jcaim  t0  (he  Sultan  to  obtain  his  Liberty.     Thus 

Saladine  found  means  to  deftroy  at  once  both  the  Compe- 
titors, whofe  Quarrel  furnifhed  him  with  an  opportunity 
to  carry  his  Arms  into  Palejline. 
Tie  Cbrijii-       For  the  recovery  of  this  loft  Kingdom,  the  Kings  of 
am  l,,fugc    France  and  England  had  undertaken  the  prefent  Expedi- 
Vinifa'uf.      iv>n,  w'tn  numerous  Armies  conlifting  of  all  the  Nations 
Brcmpt.        in  Europe,  but  chiefly  of  the  French  and  Engli/lj.      Before 
\l"Vpl'  •        Ph'lip's  Arrival  in    Palejline,   Guy   of  Luftgnan,   Conrade 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  'James  of  Avefnes,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  Princes  and  Lords,  with   fome  German,  Flemijh,  and 
Italian  Troops  had  begun   the  Siege  of  Acres,  which  had 
Philip  «r-     now  lafted  a  whole  year.     As  foon  as  Philip,  who  failed 
'f"J\d  ,  firft   from  Meffina,    landed  his   Men  (i),    he   encamped 
round  the   City,  and  continued  the  Siege,  though  with 
little  Succefs.     Richard  arriving  afterwards  (2)  with  frefh 
Vinifeof.      Troops,  vigoroufly  carried  it  on,  and  at  length,  after  di- 
1  ty       vers  fruitlefs  Attempts  to  raife  the  Siege,  Saladine  furren- 
•  •■■"■''■     der'd  the  City  by  Capitulation (3). 
ichaid  Among  the  occurrences  of  this  famous  Siege,  I   muft 

■"  ,l'c  not  forget  one,  which  though  in  itfelf  of  no  great  impor- 
.■  ,;ii.j.  tar.ee,  was  attended  with  Confequences  very  remarkable, 
and  withal  very  fatal  to  the  King  of  England.  In  an 
Afihult  made  by  the  Chriftians,  Leopold  Duke  of  Aujlria 
carrying  one  of  the  Towers,  ordered  his  Banner  to  be 
immediately  ereiSted.  Richard  taking  this  Action  as  an 
Injury  to  the  two  Kings,  who  commanded  in  chief,  fent 
fome  of  his  Men  to  pull  it  down  and  tread  it  under  foot. 
Leopold  refented  this  Aftront  very  heinouflv,  but,  as  it  was 
not  then  in  his  power  to  be  revenged,  concealed  his  Re- 
ientment  till  he  had  an  opportunity  to  fhew  it.  Unhap- 
pily for  Richard,  this  opportunity  offered  when  he  leaft 
expected  it,  and  it  will  be  feen  in  the  Sequel,  that  the 
Duke  of  Aujlria  was  but  too  well  revenged. 


The  taking  at  Acres  feemed  to  encourage  the  two  Kings  1  191, 
to  form  frefh  Projects.  But  juft  as  the  Chriftian  Army  ex-  Dfflaaha 
pected  to  march  to  Jerufalcm,  the  Diffention  which  arofe '''''"""  ,u 

t  <  wo   /C/wj* 

between  the  two  Leaders,  iruftrated   their  Expectations.  Vinifauf. 
Since  their  junction,  Richard  had  acquired  a  certain  Supert-  Rrompr. 
ority,  which  extremely  mortified  the  King  of  France.   The    lceto" 
number  and    good  condition  of  his   Forces,   his  pcrfonal 
Valour,  of  which  he  had  given  feveral  Proofs  at  the  Siege  of 
Acres,  and  the  very  taking  of  that  City,  of  which  he  had 
all  the  Honour,  gained  the  particular  Efteem  and  Regard 
of  the  whole  Army.  Philip  could  not  bear  to  fee  aDiftinc- 
tion  fo  advantagious  to  the  King  of  England.  Hisjealoufy 
fhewed  itfelf  on  all  occafions,  but  as  he  durft  not  openly 
complain  that  his  Rival  was  more  refpected  than  himfelf, 
he  fought  other  pretences  to  colour  his  Refentment.     The  Oompt, 
firft  he  ufed  was  to  demand  of  Richard  half  the  Ifle  of  Cy-  H^ci- 
prus(a\),  pretending  they  had  agreed  tofhare  all  their  Con- 
quefts.      Richard  made  anfwer,  their   Agreement  related 
only  to  what  was  conquered  upon  the  Infidels  (5).  Adding, 
that  Philip  underftood  it  in  that  Senfe,  fince  he  had  taken 
to  himfelf  what  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Flanders  (6),  who 
died  at   the  Siege  of  Acres,  without  ever  thinking  to  give 
him  a    fhare.     To  this  was  added   another  occafion  of 
Quarrel.     The  Crown  of  Jerufalcm  was  in  Difpute  be-  Brompt, 
tween  Guy  of  Lifignan,  and   Conrade  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat.    Richard  took  Guy's  part,  and  Philip  openly  de- 
clared for  the  Marquis.  The  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  their 
refpeetive  Pretenfions  were  briefly  thefe. 

Almeric   King  of  Jerufalcm,  had   by  his  firft  Wife,  of  The  State  of 
the  Houfe  of  Courtenay,  Baldwin  IV.  his  Succeffor,  and  '££$£- 
a  Daughter  called  Sibylla.     By  his  fecond  Wife,  Niece  to  of  Lufignaj^ 
Emanuel  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  he  had  a  Daughter  and  <** 
named  Ifabella.     Sibylla  was  married  firft  to  William  of  £^ 
Afontfrrat,  by  whom  fhe  had  Baldwin  V,  Heir  to  Bald-  Vinifeud 
win  IV,  his  Uncle.     Sibylla's  fecond  Husband  was  Guy  of  BromJ*- 
Luftgnan,  by  whom  fhe  had  feveral  Children,  who  all  died 
before  their  Mother.     Ifabella,  Sifter  of  Sibylla,  by  a  fe- 
cond  venter,  had    alfo   two   Husbands.      The    firft  was 
Humphrey  de  Toron,  who  refufed  the  Crown  offered  him 
by  the  Barons  of  Jerufalcm,    after  the  Death  of  Bald- 
win V.     Her   fecond  Husband  was  Conrade  Marquis  of 
Alontferrat,  who  claimed  the  Title  of  King  of  Jerufalcm-, 
in  Right  ol  his  Wife,  whofe  eldeft  Sifter  was  lately  dead 
without  Iffue.     The  Queftion    therefore   was  to    know, 
whether  Guy  of  Luftgnan  ought  to  keep  the  Title  of  King 
of  Jerufalcm,  after  his  Wife  Sibylla's  deceafe  ;  or  refigh  it 
to  the  Marquifs  of  Montferrat,  whofe  Wife  was  then  fole 
Heirefs  of   the   Kingdom.     Indeed,    they   were  difputing 
about  an  empty  Title,  for  Saladine  was  Mafter  of  the  Ca- 
pital, and  ahnoft  all  the  Country.   But  however,  the  Title 
was  of  confequence,  at  a  juncture  when  it  was  expected, 
the  Kingdom  would  be  reftored  by  the  Arms  of  the  Croifcs. 
Philip  efpoufed  the  Caufe  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  HgvrJ. 
perhaps  for  that  very  reafon  Richard  fupported  Guy  of  Lu-  Jf-  Pjn~ 
fignan  ;  fo  jealous  were  thefe   Monarchs  one  of  another  : 
Scarce  a  day  paffed,    but  fomething  or  other   happened 
which  ferved  to  inflame  their  mutual  Enmity.  Philip  was 
jealous  of  Richard's  Glory,  who  in  his  turn,  complained 
that  Philip,  out  of  fpite  and  envy,  obftrucfed  the  Progrefs 
of   the  Arms  of  the  Chriftians.     In  the  midft  of  thefe  Hoved. 
Contefts,  they  were  both  feized   with  the  fame  Diftem-  E">nipN 
per  (7),  of  which  they  were  like  to  die,  but  efcaped  with 
the  lofs  of  their  Hair. 

After  their  Recovery,  Richard  appeared  more  eager  than    lloz. 
ever  to  purfue  the  Conquefts  upon  the  Infidels.     But  Phi-  Philip  n- 
lip  refolved   to  return  to  France,  his  Weaknefs  caufed  by  ""m  Hj*- 
his  late  Illnefs  fcarce  permitting  him  any  more  to  enter  B" " 
upon  action.     But  he  had  another  and  no  lefs  powerful  Dicctc. 
Reafon,  which  was,  his  extreme  Impatience  to  take  pof-  Ho 
feffion  of  Artois,  fallen  to  him  by  the  Death  of  the   Earl 
of  Flanders.    He  imparted  this  Refolution  to  Richard (8), 
who  feemed  very  much  furprized  at  it,  fearing  that  Philip 
in  returning  to  Europe,  had  fome  defign  upon  his  Domini- 
ons in  France.     One  of  the  Articles  of  their  Agreement 
was,   that    neither  fhould    defert  the   Caufe  without  the 
other's  Confent.     Richard  infifted  upon  that  Article,  and 
refufed    to  agree  to  Philip's  departure,  before  they  were 


-loved. 
M.  Pari, 


(1)  March  12.    D.ceto,  p.  660.     M.  Paris,  p.  163. 

(2)  Jmci.     Dt'ceto,  p.  661. .  M.  Paris,  ibid. 

(3J  This  City  furrendercd,  July  12.  Upon  what  Terms,  fee  in  Arm.  Burton,  p.  151.  Brompt.  p.  1205.  Diceto,  p.  661.  The  Siege  is  laid  to  Lift  above  two 
years,  ana  the  Author  of  Richard's  Travels  to  "Jerufaltm  affirms,  tli.it  three  hundred  thoufand  Pilgrims  penihed  in  this  Siege.  Among  whom  were  many 
Princes  and  noble  Perfons,  viz.  Conrade  Duke  of  Scrvia,  and  feveral  foreicn  Earls ;  Baldwin,  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury  ;  Ralph  de  Gtanfille,  Chief  Juftice  of 
England ;  William  de  Mandevil,  William  Earl  Ferrets  ;  and  fome  whofe  Pofierity  ftill  flounih,  as  Ingelram  de  Ftcnnes,  Ancettor  of  the  Lord  Say  and  Seal;  the 
Lord  Dacrei ;  Tbeephilut  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  whole  Aims  retain  the  Badge  of  the  Holt  ll'ar,  Stars,  Crefeents  ami  Crcjjes  \  as  alfo  St.  J'.hr.,  Min/bul,  'lilney, 
•""•/•'.  P'g",  Laibumt,  Mtntibray,  Talebat,  Aijlet,  Ice  See  Brompt.  p.  1191.  Hw'd.  p.  6S5.  Vtmjauf.  p.  33+.  The  13th  of  'J^y,  Aem  was  equally 
divided  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France;  the  Perfon  appointed  by  the  King  of  England  to  fee  it  dune,  was  Hugh  de  Gurnay  ;  and  by  the  King  of 
France,  Dre^c  de  Marlon  J  each  of  them  was  intended  with  one  hundred  Scldiers.  Brompt.  p.  1206.  The  Earls  and  Barons  that  attended  the  two  Kin^s  in  thi» 
Expeditit  n,  delired,  they  might  be  Sharers  in  the  Gains,  as  well  as  in  the  Labour ;  but  receiving  no  Satisfaction,  molt  ot  them  were  forced  to  fell  their  Arms, 
and  uuirn  h^me.     Bi.tnpt.  p.  1207.     Halved,  p.  696. 

(4)  By  the  Perfuafum  of  Conrade  Marquis  of  Montferrat.     Brotnpt.  p.  1202. 
;  I   The  v.  ^ris  of  the  Agreement  were,  Vp'n  the  Saracens  in  the  Land  'f  Ifracl.     Brotnpt.  ibid. 

,1  )  Ivinj  Richard  told  him,  If  yon  will  give  me  the  half  of  Flando-,  and  of  the  other  Dominions  you  have  acquired  by  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Flan* 
I'-,  I  .illo  will  give  you  half  of  Cyprus.     Brompt.  p.   1202.     Hived   p.  693. 

(-)   Called  by  the  H.fti-rians  Arnaldta.     Brompt,  p.  1201.     Heed.  p.  693. 

is)  "J"b  zo-  by  the  Biihop  of  Beauviit,  the  Duke,  of  Burgundy,  U'  igo  dc  Amiens,  anJ  ffill'tm  de  Merltrw,     HovtJ.  p.  G96, 
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1192.      Mailers  of  Jerufalem.     However,  as  hecouM  not  conftrain 
fhWf'sOaib  njm  t0  {\nyt    he  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleafctl,    upon  his 
ViiiiijHi.       taking  a  folcmn  Oath,    in  the  prefence  of  the  Bifhops  and 
gronipt.       principal  Officers  of  both  Armies,  not  to  attack  any  Place 
Hoved.         belonging  to  Richard,  either  in  France  or  in  England,   till 
forty  days  after  the  return  of  that  Prince  into  his  own 
Hovcd.         Territories.     Upon  quitting  Pale/line  ( 1 ),    Philip  left  ten 
thoufand  Men  under  the  Command  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, publicity  ordering  him  to  pay  the  fame  Obedience 
to  the  King  of  England  as  to  himfelf  (2).     But  in  all  like- 
lihood, he  gave  him  other  Inftructions  in  private.     This 
Mczerai.       Jliezerai  does   as  good  as  own,    when  he  fays,    Richard 
would  have  become  Mafter  of  Jerufalem,  if  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  Jealoufy  had  not  nbftructed  it. 
IlklnrJW       A  little  after  the  King  of  France's  Dcpaiture,    Richard 
Armpit!  anc*  S"!"d'ne  exhibited  a  Spectacle  of  Horror  to  their  Ar- 
,tu  mies,  by  commanding  the  Prifoncrs  each  had  in  his  power, 

Hovcd.         to   be  put    to   death  (3).       It    is  difficult   to    determine 
Vimfauf.       which  of  the  two  Princes  was  the  firrt  Author  of  this  Bar- 
Htmingford.  barity.     Some  Hiftorians  lay  the  blame  on  Saladine,  others 
accule  the  King  of  England.     Thefe  lift  feem  to  me  to 
have  mod  reafon.     The  Saracen  Monarch  refufed  to  per- 
form the  Articles  of  the  Surrender   of  Acres  (4),    whereas 
no  other  reafon  is  alledged  that  could  induce  the  Infidel  to 
this  Cruelty  but  his  natural  Fierccnefs,  though  he  appears 
upon  other  occafions  to  have  been  a  very  generous  Prince. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,    following 
Richard's  Example,  ordered  alfo  what  Captives  were  in  his 
hands,  to  be  beheaded.     I    do  not  pretend    to  determine 
what  may  be  the  Law  of  Arms,  with  refpect  to  Prifoners 
whofe  Sovereign  refufes  to  perform  a  Capitulation,  or  how 
far  Reprifals  may  extend.     But  methinks  one  can  hardly 
be  miUaken  in  faying,  that  whoever  goes  to  the  extent  of 
his  Power,  on  fuch  occafions,  is  in  danger  of  committing 
a  very  great  Injuftice.     Be  this  as  it  will,  Inihnces  of  the 
like  Barbarity  are  very  rare  in  Hiftory. 
Thi  Siege  0/      After  the  departure  of  the  French,  Richard  held  a  great 
6/W°"  «    ^ounc''  °f  ^VarJ   where  the  Siege  of  Afcalon  was  relolv- 
"Vinifaut;   '    etK5).     To  execute  this  Project,    he  marched  along  the 
Brompt.       Sea-Side,    whilft  his  Fleet,    freighted  with  all  manner  of 
Stores,  rowed  in  fight  of  the  Troops,    and  fupplicd  them 
with  NccelTaries.       Sa/adine    having  intelligence   of   the 
Croifes  Defigns,  ported  himfelf  advantagioufly  in  their  way, 
With  an  Army  of  three  hundred  thoufand   Men.     What- 
ever difproportion  there  might   be  between  their  Forces, 
Richard  refolved  to  attack  him  thus  ported.     He  was  fen- 
fible,  could  he  defeat  that  Army,    not  only  the  taking  of 
Afcalon  would  be  the   Fruits  of  his  Victory,  but  even  the 
Siege  of  Jerufalem  would  become  much  lefs  difficult ;    on 
the  contrary,     if  he  declined  the  Fight,  fuch  a  numerous 
Army  of  Infidel:  would  continually  obflruct  the  execution 
Richard  oh-  of  his  Defigns.     Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  he  approach- 
es^ ««'  ed  tne  Enemv>    and  drawing  up  his  Army,    undauntedly 
Saladmc.       marched  againft  them.     James  de  Avefnes  commanded  the 
Eiompt.       Right  Wing,    the  Duke  of  Burgundy  the  Left,    and  the 
ans'     King  headed  the  main  Body.     Saladine  had  concealed  part 
of  his  Army,  on  his  right  fide,  behind  fome  Hills  which 
prevented  the  Chriftians   from   feeing  them.     As  he  ex- 
pected great  matters  from  this  Ambufcadc,  he  refolved  not 
to  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  Ground.     Accordingly,  with- 
out ftirring  from  his  Port,    he  waited  for  die  Enemy  to 
attack  him. 
P,[,riptimof      The  Right  Wing  of  the  Chriftians  beginning  the  Fight, 
\'mi"!i'     l^e  ^aracens  rece'ved  James  de  Avefnes  with  a  Refolution, 
which,  fupported  by  the  Superiority  of  their  Number,  put 
that  Body  in  fuch  a  Diforder  that  it  could  not  be  repaired 
for  a  confiderable  while.     James  de  Avefnes  was  flain    in 
ftriving  to  revive  the  Courage  of  his  frighted  Troops,  and 
R.  Diceto.    bring  them  again  to  charge.     At  the  fame  time,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  furioufly  attacked  the  right  Wing  of  the  Sa- 
racens, which,  purfuant  to  the  General's  Orders,  retreating 
as  they  fought,    caufed   the  Duke  to  advance,    with  more 
Courage  than  Conduct,    a  good  way  beyond  the  Body  of 
the  Army.     Saladine,    finding  all  in  good  order   on  his 
left,    and   that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with   his  left  Wing 
was  detached  from   the   reft    of  the  Army,    ordered  the 
Body  that  lay  concealed  to  move  forward.     Thefe  Troops 
defcending  down  the  Hills  in  great  multitudes,  furrounded 
the  Wing  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  made 
a  terrible  Slaughter. 


.It  lay  then  upon  Richard  to  lave  the  Honour  of  tin;    n  ,:. 

Chriftians,  and  repair  their  Lofc  He  had  fought  or  . 
fide  with  better  Succefs,  and  though  he  had  met  with  a 
ftout  Reliftance  in  the  Body  that  oppofed  him,  had  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  in  diforder.  He  was  (till  purfuing 
his  Enemies,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  ill  ftate  of  his 
Right  Wing,  and  the  danger  of  his  Left.  Upon  which 
he-  gave  over  the  Purfuit,  and  m  ,  hing  to  the  J  kike  of 
Burgundy's  Relief,  fell  upon  the  victorious  Troops  of  Sala- 
dine, in  order  to  wreft  from  them  a  Victory  of  which 
they  thought  themfelves  lure.  On  this  famous  occafion 
he  was  leen  to  perform  fuch  aftuniftring  Acts  of  Valour, 
that  thofe  who  envied  him  mod,  could  not  but  admire  him. 
Some  tell  us,  he  was  perfonally  engaged  with  Saladine,  and  Brompft 
demounting  him  would  have  taken  him  Prifoner,  had  not  '•  l"S" 
the  Saracens  ufed  their  utmoft  Efforts  to  refcue  him  out 
of  his^  hands.  Be  this  as  it  will,  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  Richard's  Valour  lb  altered  the  ftate  of  the  Battle, 
that  Saladine  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  reinforce  his  Right 
Wing,  with  part  of  the  victorious  Troops  of  the  Left. 
This  motion,  which  could  not  be  done  without  caufino- 
fome  diforder,  gave  the  Right  Wing  of  the  Chriftians  time 
to  come  to  themfelves.  Finding  thev  were  not  fe  w  .,,- 
roufly  prefled  as  before,  they  quickly  rallied,  and  felling 
furioufly  on  the  Saracen  Troops  that  oppofed  them,  forced 
them  at  length  to  take  to  Plight. 

Mean  while,  Richard  maintained  the  Fight  on  the  left, 
with  a  Firmnefs  that  feempd  more  than  natural,  in  fpite 
of  the  Superiority  of  his  Enemies,  who  had  drawn  all 
their  Forces  againft  him.  He  was  however  in  danger  of 
being  over-powered  by  Numbers,  had  not  his  Right  Wing, 
which  met  with  no  farther  Refiftance,  come  to  his  AS, 
Then  the  Saracens,  finding  they  were  attacked  in  Flank 
by  the  frefh  Troops,  began  to  break  their  Ranks  with 
luch  confufion,  that  it  was  not  poffible  tor  Saladine  to  rally 
them.  The  Chriftians  taking  advantage  of  their  diforder, 
prefl'ed  them  lb  vigoroufly,  that  they  entirely  routed  at 
length  that  prodigious  Army.  Thus  Richard'by  his  Va-  Broii 
lour  and  Conduct,  obtained  a  complete  Victory  over  the 
Enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Name,  of  whom  forty  thoufand 
Jay  dead  in  the  Field  of  Battle.  James  de  Avefnes  was 
the  only  Officer  of  Diitinotion  that  was  flain  on  the  fide 
of  the  Chriftians. 

After  this  important  Victory,    Richard  continued    his  R  <: 
march  to  the  maritime  Cities  of  Afcalon,    Joppa  and  Cif-fi"  ,ht 
jarea,  which  Saladine  thought  fit  to  abandon,  after  demo- 
hfhing  their  Walls.     It   was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  */« •■• 
to  the  Chriftians  to  repair  thefe  Cities,     and  erect  Mag*-  ■. 
zines  for  the  Army,  when  they  fliould  be  farther  advanced  d. 
into  the  Enemy's  Country.     This  probably,    was  the  fole  i:-'-d' 
reafon  which  obliged   the  victorious  Prince  to  ftay  fome 
time  at  Joppa.     Some  however  have  taxed  him  with  not 
improving  his  Victory,  by  marching  directly  to  JcrufaUm. 
But  I  can't  tell   whether  he  is  to  be  blamed  upon  their 
Authority.     There  are  fo  few  capable  of  judging  rightly  of 
thefe  matters,    efpecially  when  the  Circumftances  are  but 
imperfectly  known,    that  I  do  not  think  it  Prudence  to 
pals  one's  Verdict  thereon. 

During   Richard's   ftay  at  Joppa,    an  Adventure  hefel  .4 r  ■'  <" 
him,  which  had  like  to  prove  very  fatal  to  him,  and  from  , 
which  he  was  delivered  by  a  fort  of  Miracle.     One  d..v,  \  ■ 
being  tired  with  hunting,    as  he  lay  afleep  under  a  Tree,  F-  lll'.> 
with  only  fix  Perfons  about  him,    he  was  rouzed  by    the 
hidden  Approach  of  fome  Saracen  Horfe,    who  weie  near 
the  Place  where  he  flept.     As  they  were  but  few  in  num- 
ber, he  had  no  manner  of  dread  upon  him,  but  immedi- 
ately mounting  his  Horfe,    rode  after  them  ;    which  they 
perceiving,  feigned  to  fly  before  him,    and  by  that  means 
drew  him  into  an  Ambufcade,  where  he  faw  himfelf  fur- 
rounded  on  a  fudden  by  a  fquadron  of  Horfe.  He  defended 
himfelf  a  long  time  with  a  wonderful  Bravery,  without  anv 
thoughts  of  retreating,    notwithrtanding   the  number   of 
his  Enemies.     At  length,    Four  of  his  Attendants  beino- 
killed,     he  was  upon   the  point  of  being  flain  or  taken, 
when  William  Dcfpreaux  (6),  one  of  his  Company,   cried 
out  in  the  Saracen  Language,  /  am  the  King  of  England. 
At  which  Words,  thofe  that  were  upon  Richard  left  him 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  taking  of  Dcfpreaux,    whom  they 
imagined  to  be  the  King.     This  Device  gave  Richard  time 
to  ride  off"  full  fpeed,  whilft  the  Saracens  content  with  their 


.        ,  .  ; r.-.w«M..8  mcic   .-unuuiom  wtiL-  nui  Willi  111a  ^iypiuuauou  wouiu  iiui.  pciiorni   uiem.       upon  wn:cn   It    IS  IlKay  t\:cv^ra  l\ -pj>   wn|i  bc- 

ncadingtnc  Turkijh  Captives.  Hmeden  fiys,  to  the  Number  of  five  thoufand ;  but  Vimjauf  lexicons  but  two  thoufand  fcren  hundred,  p.  5+6.  BrrmX. 
(5)  King  Richard  made  Bertmv.i  Vtrim,  and  Stephen  de  Muacbanit  Governors  of  iisro  ;  and  kit  there  his  Wife  BeramttVa,  and  his  S:iler  7«Mu  &c. 
(.0)  De  Purcdlii  at  Parcel.     Brirr.pt.  p.  1241,  iijo. 
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Succefi,  conducted  their  Prifoner  to  Saladine.  Dcfprcaux 
had  the  Prudence  not  to  difcover  himfelf  till  he  came 
before  the  Sultan,  to  whom  he  ingenuoufly  con  felled  what 
he  had  done  to  Cave  his  iMafter.  Saladine  commended  his 
Fidelitv,  and  did  him  a  great  deal  of  Honour.  But  as  he 
was  very  fenfible  Richard  would  never  fuffer  one  that  had 
done  him  fo  fignal  a  Service  to  remain  long  a  Captive,  he 
let  his  ranfom  lb  high,  that  he  procured  ten  Emirs,  or 
Saracen  Princes,  in  exchange  for  that  faithful  Servant. 

As  foon  as  the  maritime  Places  were  fufficiently  repair- 
ed, Richard  marched  to  Jerufalcm,  which  he  had  re- 
lblved  to  befiege.  In  his  way  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  the  Babylon  Caravgn,  carrying  to  Jcrufalem  a 
prodigious  Quantity  of  rich  Merchandizes  and  Provifions 
of  all  kinds.  The  Caravan  was  guarded  by  ten  thou- 
fand  (1)  Horfe,  who  finding  themfclves  near  the  Chriftian 
Armv,  would  immediately  have  retreated.  But  Richard 
taking  with  him  five  thoufand  chofen  Horfemen,  fell 
upon  them  with  great  Fury,  and  putting  them  to  Flight, 
became  mafter  of  the  Caravan.  He  took  on  this  occa- 
fion  three  thoufand  loaded  Camels,  and  four  thoufand 
Horfes  or  Mules,  with  an  ineftimable  Booty,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  distributed  all  among  his  Soldiers.  After 
this  happy  Succefs,  continuing  his  March  to  Jerufalem, 
he  came  to  a  Hill,  from  whence  he  had  the  Pleafure  to 
furvey  that  famous  City,  the  taking  of  which  was  the 
chief  End  of  his  Expedition.  Meantime,  as  the  Country 
round  was  deftitute  of  Forage,  he  faw  himfelf  under  the 
fatal  NecelTity  of  deferring  the  Siege  till  the  Spring.  This 
Delay  furnilhed  his  Enemies,  and  thofe  that  envied  him, 
with  a  Pretence  to  defert  him.  The  Duke  of  Aujhia 
led  the  Way,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  quickly  follow- 
ed him,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  Thoughts  of  contri- 
buting any  longer  to  the  Glory  of  a  Prince  whom  he 
confiiiered  as  the  King  of  France's  Rival  (2).  His  Death, 
which  happened  at  Acres  as  he  was  going  to  embark,  pre- 
vented not  the  French  Troops  from  failing  to  Europe.  The 
Retreat  of  the  Germans  and  French  ;  the  Marquifs  of 
Montfcrrat's  Refufal  to  affift  with  the  Italian  Troops  in  a 
Conqueft  to  which  he  laid  claim,  but  was  deiigned  for 
another ;  the  News  Richard  received  of  what  paiTed  in 
England;  his  Apprehenfions  that  Philip  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  Ablence  and  declare  War  againft  him  (3) ; 
the  decreafe  of  his  Troops,  as  well  by  Sicknefs  as  Battles  ; 
all  thefe  reafons  were  but  too  capable  to  make  him  think  of 
retreating,  and  were  fufKcient  to  juftify  his  Truce  with 
Saladine,  without  regarding  the  vain  Declamations  of  thofe 
who  confidently  blamed  him  fordeferting  the  Caufe,  when 
within  View  of  Jerujalcm(^).  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
with  the  few  Troops  that  remained,  it  was  not  poffible 
for  him  to  accomplilh  an  Enterprize  of  fo  difficult  a  na- 
ture as  was  then  the  Siege  of  that  City.  During  the  whole 
Winter  they  had  found  time  to  lay  in  all  manner  of  Stores, 
and  the  Garrifon  was  little  inferior  to  the  Chriftian  Army. 
Saladine  having  notice  of  Richard's  Defign  to  retire, 
thought  it  his  Intereft  to  haften  the  Departure  of  fo  for- 
midable an  Enemy,  by  offering  him  a  three  Years  Truce. 
All  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Chriftian  Army,  joyfully 
embraced  this  Offer.  Every  one  was  glad,  after  fo  many 
Hardships,  to  go  and  enjoy  fome  Repofe  in  his  own  Coun- 
try. Richard  therefore  accepted  of  the  Truce  which  was 
propofed  upon  thefe  Conditions:  That  the  City  ot  Ajca- 
lon  lhould  be  difmantled,  and  not  fortified  again  by  their 
Party  during  the  Truce  :  That  Joppa  or  Jaffa,  and 
Acres  or  Ptolemais,  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians,  with  the  reft  of  the  Cities  they  were  pollefled 
of  in  Palejline :  That  the  Chriftians  fhould  have  Liberty 
to  go  in  Pilgrimage  to  Jerufalcm  without  charge,  and  free 
Commerce  throughout  all  Saladine's  Dominions.  The 
Treaty  being  concluded,  Richard  fent  Saladine  word,  that 
he  might  depend  upon  feeing  him  again,  to  try  once  more 
to  recover  the  Holy  Land  out  of  his  hands.  The  Sultan, 
with  a  Politenefs  that  favoured  not  of  the  Barbarian,  re- 
plied, That,  if  it  mujl  be  his  fate  to  hfc  that  Part  of  his 
Dominions,  he  had  rather  it  fhould  be  to  the  King  of  England, 
than  to  any  other  Monarch  in  the  World.  Thus  ended  the 
famous  Crufade,  which  had  drained  France  and  England 
both  of  Men  and  Money.     It  proved  of  very  little  Bene- 
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fit  to  the  Eaftern  Chriftians,  whillt  it  ruined  thofe  of 
Europe,  by  the  prodigious  Sums  therein  expended.  But 
that  was  not  all  ;  it  became  the  occafion  of  deftrucfive 
Wars  between  France  and  England,  as  we  fhall  fee  pre- 
fently. 

Richard,    fearing  that   in  his  Abfence  Saladine  would  TO*  Mar. 
break  the  Truce,    alTemblcd     the  principal  Officers  of  the  if' 
Army,  in  order  to  elect  a  Creneral  capable  of  command- dccied Gene- 
ing  the  Troops  defigncd   to  be    left   in  Palejline.     The '"'  "I  : 
choice  fell  upon  the  Marquifs  of  Montferrat,  to  RiJiard's^tjfff 
great  furprize,    who   had    openly    declared   againft  him,  Brompt. 
However  he  gave  his  Confent,    and  facrificed  his  private 
Refentment    to    the    publick    Good    of  the    Chriftians. 
Shortly  after  the  Marquifs   was  (tabbed   bv   two   Villains,  He  is  aja£i- 
fent  for  that   purpofe   bv  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  :  "f'd:    ,   , 
f  or  that  was  the  Appellation  given   to  the  Head  or  chies 
Mafter  of  a  fort  of  People  inhabiting  about  Antioch,  cal- 
led Chaffins,  or  fome  fuch  Name.     The  Old  Alan  of  the 
Mountain  always  kept  in  his  fervice  a  fet  of  People  devo- 
ted to  his  Will,  whom  he  difpatched  into  all  parts  of  the 
World  upon  the  like  occafions.     Hence  the  French  called 
him   the  Prince  of  the  AfTaffins,    or  perhaps    the  word 
AITaiTin  is  derived  from  the  Name  of  thefe  People  (5).     As  VSulfinC 
the  Author   of  this  Murder   was  at  firft  unknown,    ici-J1^ 
chard,  becaufe  he  was  no  Friend  to  the  Marquifs,  was  by 
fome    fufpected.     But  the  Marquifs    himfelf  was   fo   far 
from  fuch  a  thought,    that,   juft  as  he  died,    he  ordered 
his  Wife  to  deliver   into    the  hands    of  the  King  of  En- 
gland the  City   of  Tyre,    of  which  he   was  in  pofleffion. 
After  the  Death  of  the  Marquifs  of  Montferrat,  RichardHenry  EaA 
fo  ordered  it  that  Henry  Earl  of  Champagne,  his,  as  well  as^^^.Ca 
the  King  of  France's  Nephew,     was  chofen  in  his  place,  in  tisPUe. 
After  which,  he  cauled  him  to  marry  Ifalella,  the  deteafed's  Gibla. 
Widow,    who  brought  him   for  her   Dowry  the  Titular  r^l^. 
Kingdom   of  Jcrufalem.      As    {ot  Guy  cf  Lufignan,    the).  1. 
King    made    up  his  lofs  of  an  empty  Title  with  the  real  Brompt. 
Donation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cyprus,  though  he  had  fold 
it  before  to  the  Templars.     Upon  the  repeated  Complaints 
of  the  Cypriots,    to  whom    the  Tyranny   of   their   new 
Matters  was  become  infupportable,     Richard  thought  he 
had  a  Right  to  revoke  the  Sale.     Whether  this  was  con- 
fident with  Juftice,    is   needlefs    now   to  inquire.     It   is 
fufficient  to  obferve,     Guy   was   put  in  pofleffion  of  his 
Kingdom,    which  remained  near  two  Centuries   in  his 
Family. 

The  Affairs  of  the  Eaft  being  thus  fettled  (6),  Richard  Richard  em- 
impatient  to  return  to  England,    embarked  at  Ptolemais,  ifrks  fir 
from  whence  he  failed  to  Carfu,   an  Bland  fituated  at  the  m.  PariBi 
Entrance   of  the  Adriatic/:  Gulph.     Probably,    his  defign  Hoed, 
was  to  land  fomewhere  in  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph,    and  g  D'"*9- 
continue  his  Journey  by  Land  through  Germany.     How-    ™a?*fl'b;s 
ever  fome  fay,  he  was  driven  againft  his  Will  by  ftrefs^'7'- 
of  Weather   into    thofe   Parts.      Whatever   his    Defign  Kcm"1"10"' 
might   be,     he  was   expofed    to  a  violent  Storm,    which/,  jhip.' 
forced  him  on   the  Coaft  of  Ijlria,    and  from  thence  hc-'"r-"k'd"iar 
tween  Aquileia  and  Venice,  where  the  Galliot,  he  was  onf,[ns'l^frhr 
Board,  fplit  upon  a  Rock.     It  was  with  great  difficulty  Daminim  cf 
that  he  efcaped    this  Danger,     to    run    immediately  into ,/e  Dutu  "J 
another.     Whether  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Country,    or  r.  ''"'!" 

a  ,  '  brompt. 

for  fome  other  unknown  realon,    he  entered  the  Territo-  Gems. 
ries  of  the  Duke  of  AuJir'ia,  and  took  the  Road  to  Vienna.  M-  Paj& 
If  this  was  not  done  through  Ignorance,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  dive  into  his  defign.     Belides  that  this  was  by  no  means 
his  way  to  England,    it  was  great  Imprudence  to  hazard 
his  Perfon  in  the  Dominions  of  a  Prince,  whom  he  had  fo 
mortally  offended  at  the   Siege  of  Acres.     However   this  I'  d;fi;vcri, 
be,    he  continued    his  Journey  difguifed   like  a  Pilgrim,  '"*"'•  a'"1 
well  knowing  he  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  Duke's  SX  £.„£-« 
Refentment,  fhould  he  chance  to  be  difcovered.     His  lavilh  Art.  Pub. 
Expences,  and  the  Indifcretion  of  fome  of  his  Attendants,  J,,1'/'  7°~ 
were  the   occalion  of  a  Rumour's  being   quickly    fpread  HemingforA 
that  the  King  of  England  was  in  thofe  parts.     The  Duke  M.  Paris, 
of  Aujlria  having  notice  of  it,    caxtfed  the  pretended  Pil-  Bropjpmu. 
grim  to  be  watched  fo  narrowly,    that  he  was  feized  (7) 
at  a  fnaall  Village  (8)  new  Vienna  (9).     The  News  reach- 
ing the  Emperor  Henry  VI,    he  fent  and  demanded   the 
Prifoner  of  the  Duke  of  Aujlria,    who  delivered   him, 
upon  AlTurance  of  having  a  large  Share  of  his  Ranfom. 


(3)  M.  Paris  fays  Saladine  bribed  him  to  go  away,  p.  16S. 
.„~rd  with  Calumnies,  and  had  a  Conference,  January  22,  1  192,  between  Gifors  and 
.-.mandy,   his  Silter  Alice,  but  the  Senefchal  refilled  to  fend  her,  though  Pbil.f  (hewed  him 
the  Convention  made  between  King  Richard  and  him  at  Mejfina.     After  that,    the  King  of  Franc;  gathered  a  large  Army  together,    and  wouU  hive  invad-d 
N-.imandy;  but  the  gnat  Men  nl  his  Kingdom  would  n?t  Jet  him.     HctcJ.  p.  712,  717.     Bnrnpt.  p.  1236. 
c'— ■ tcb  Hiftorian   ha*,    raft  m.iny  falfe  — 


•     (1)  Hsueien  fays  eleven  thoufand,  p.  716. 

(3)  Immediately  after  his  Return  to  his  Dominions,  he  loaded  King  Ricbc 
Trie,  wherein  he  demanded  of  IVilliam  Fitz-Ralpb,  Seneichil  of  Nm — 


(7)  December  to.     Diceto,  p.  668.     Brompt.  (8)  Called  Gynacia.     M.  Paris,  p.  171.     M.Wti 

(9)  Having  travelled  fome  time  with  his  Attendants  like  fo  m3ny  Pilgrims  with  their  Hair  and  Beards  grown  ro  a  cre?t  length,  he  di.'miffed  tl 
talcing  Horfe  u  ith  one  Servant  came  to  the  Village,  w  here  fending  1  ut  his  Servant  to  buy  Pravifions,  he  wa  i  IcnoWn  by  one  belonging  to  the  Duk 
and  b-in;  feijed,  was  forced  by  Tortures  to  tell  where  th-  King  was,  who  was  taken  as  he  lay  aflsep.     Hrjcd.  p.  -<;.     M.  Paris,  p.  172. 


M.  IFefl.  p.  25S. 
Ted  them  all,  and 
Duke  of  Au,tr:at 


Thus 
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1193.      Thus  Richard,  whofe  Fame  filled  the  whole  Earth,  and 

whofe  noble  Actions  had  exalted  him  above  all  the  Princes 

of  his  time,  loft  his  Liberty,  and  faw  himfelf  in  the  power 

of  the  moil  fordid  and  ungenerous  of  Princes. 

The  EfftFJi        The  News    of  Richard's  Imprifonmcnt  quickly    flew 

of  the  King  •  Europe,  and  particularly  into  England,  where  itcaufed 

Jntpl  I    "inert  r-f      n  ■  r\  rt  I   •      a  It       1 

in  England.   a  great  Coniternation.     Queen  Eleanor,  ins  Mother,   im- 
Hovcd.         mediately  took  all  poffible  care   to  prevent  this  Accident 
?.' ","'•.      from  occafioning  fome  fatal  Revolution.     She  reprefented 
R.Uiceto.    to  the  principal  Barons,     that  they   could    not   give   the 
King  more  effectual  Proofs  of  their  Fidelity,  than  by  op- 
poiing,    to   the  utmoft   of  their   power,    the  Attempts  of 
Prince  John,    whofe  ill  defigns  were  no  fecret.     That  it 
was  ncceflary  to  begin  with  this,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
Peace  of  the  Realm  ;    and   that  afterwards  other  Affairs 
might  be  taken  care  of.     The  Queen's  Exhortations,  the 
King's  unfortunate  Condition,    and  the  Fame  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Eajl,    concurred  to  keep  the  Englijh  Barons 
in  theFidelity  due  to  their  Sovereign.      As  they  did  not  ques- 
tion but  John  would  improve  this  Juncture  to  diiturb  the 
State,     they  entered   into  an  Affociation  to  exclude  him 
from  the  Government,     at   the  very  time  he  was  taking 
meafures  to  feize  it.     The  Opportunity  appearing   to  him 
very  favourable,   he  had  formed  a  defign  to  take  the  Admi- 
iiiitration  of  Affairs  into  his  hands,    that  he  might  more 
eafily  wreft  the  Ciovvn  from  the  King  his  Brother.      But 
he  was  prevented  by  the  Diligence  of  the  Queen  his  Mo- 
John  tries  ti  ther,     and   the  Barons.     He  had   the  mortification  to  fee 
lay  held  on ^  other  Regents  appointed  during  the  King's  Imprilonment. 
. .    '     ;-,'.  '  However,  he  forbore  not  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  break  an 
a  mount  the   Aflociation  fo  prejudicial  to  him.     He  affirmed,    his  fole 
'"    '•  Aim  was  to  fecure  himfelf  againft   the  Pretenhons  of  his 

Gervii.        Nephew,    the  Duke  of  Bretagne,    in  cafe  Richard  fhould 
K.  Dccto.     die   in  Prifon.     But  all    his  Proceedings  plainly  (hewed, 
Hemingt.  •  his  defign  was  rather  to  obilruct  the  King's  return,    fup- 
pofing  he  fhould  be   fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  Liberty. 
lUmmniit  And  indeed  he  neglected  nothing  to  become  mailer  of  the 
Oi/ladei,       fortified  Towns,    or   gain  the   Governours    to  his  Inte- 
refts.     It  is  no  wonder,    that  at  fuch  a  Juncture  he  pre- 
vailed with   fome,    but  in  general   he  met  with  fo  great 
oppofition  to  his  defigns,  that  he  found  at  length  there  was 
no  poifibility  of  fucceeding  without   the  King  of  France's 
H.vtd.         AfTiflance.     As  foon  as  he  was  determined,  he  departed  (i ) 
IwIkeVa       m  ort'er  t0  confer    with  Philip.     As  he    went  through 
League  luiib  Normandy,  lie  ftaid  fome  days  at  Roan,  where  he  tried  all 
Philip.         ways  to  corrupt  the  Loyalty  of  the  Normans  ;    but   not 
Brompt.       fucceeding,    repaired  to  Paris,    where  he  made  a  Treaty 
with  Philip,    who  defired  nothing  more  than  to  embroil 
Richard's  A  flairs. 
Hoved.  If  certain  Hiilorians  may  be  credited,  John  obliged  him- 

P-  7-4-        fell  to  marry  the  Princefs  Alice,  refufed   by  Richard,    and 
tumi't.       j0  piomage    to  the  Crown   of  France  for  the  Kingdom 
of  England.     I   do  not  know  whether  thefe  Authors  had 
fufficient  Authority  to  affert  thefe  two  Particulars.     It   is 
At~X.  Pub.     certain  the  Treaty  itfelf,  which  is  in  the  Collection  of  the 
T.  1.  p.  85.  Publick  Aits,    fays  nothing  like  it ;    neither  is  it  probable 
that  John,    who  was  already  married,    fhould  promife  to 
efpoufe  another  Wife.     It  feems  more  likely  therefore,  that 
Philip,  as  the  Treaty  imports,    was  fatisfied  with  admit- 
ting John  to  do  Homage   for  all  the  Provinces   in  France 
belonging  to  the  Crown  of  England  (2),    which,  as  Sove- 
reign Lord,  he  pretended  to  difpofe  of. 
He  tries  in         As  foon  as  John  had  finifhed  his  Affairs  in  France,    he 
vain  to  gain  embarked  for  England,  with  defign  to  ufe  his  utmoft  en- 
Sc  tand  '"'    favours  t0  Sa'n  tne  King  of  Scotland;    But  William  re- 
membering Richard's  generous  Ufage,  would  give  no  ear 
to  his  Solicitations,    whatever    means  John  employed   to 
make  him  believe  the  impiifoned  King  would  never  reco- 
Prtttndithi   ver  his  Liberty.     All  his  endeavours,  as  well  with  regard 
Kingisdtad,  to  the  Normans  as  the  King  of Scotland,  proving  ineffectual, 
«adtmand,  he  Detnou?ht  himfelf  of  another  Expedient.     He    caufed 

tot  Lnjtvn,       t  o  ,  r  .        t»    >  *■ 

but  is  refufed.  it  to  be  rumoured  that  Richard  was  dead  in   Prifon,  and 

Hovtd.         upon  that   foundation,     demanded    the  Crown.     But  as 

there  was  no  other  Advice   of  the  King's  Death,  he  did 

not  find  the  Englijh  inclined  to  take  this  rafh  ftep   in   his 

favour,  without  further  Confirmation.     Mean  time,  their 

refufal  furnifhed  him  with  a  Pretence  to  feize  fome  places 

of  Strength  (3),  as  being  willing  to  take  by  Force  what  he 

could  not  obtain  by  fair  Means.     But  his  Party  was  fo  in- 

confiderable,  that  it  was  not  poffible  for  him  to  make  any 

great  Progrefs. 

Philips-  Whilft  thefe  things  palled  in  England,    Philip  was  not 

mvfa.m'    'dle  'n  F''ance-     I"  a  belief,  that  the  Englijh  employed  at 

H.jv.d.         Home  with  John's  Pretenfions,  would  not  be  able  to  fend 

Nrubrig.       any  Succours  beyond  Sea,    he  refolved  to  feize  the  Pro- 

Hemingf.  * 


vinces  held  by  Richard  in  liana.     Purfuant  to  this  Pro-     1 1 93 . 
ject,  forgetting  the  Oath  taken  upon  quitting  Pale/line,  he 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Gifors,  Evrenx,   and  all  le  Vexin, 
after  which  he  laid  Siege  to  Roan.     He  .hoped  to  furprize  " 
that  City,  the  taking  of  which  would  have  drawn  after  it  ,'." 
all  the  reft  of  Normandy,  but  had  the  mortification  to  mils  (,, 
his  Aim.     The  Earl  of  Leiccjler,    who  had  thrown  him-  ; 
felf  into    the  City    fome    days  before,     made  fo  brave   a 
Defence,  that  after  an  Afiault,     wherein  the  French  were 
repulfed  with  great  Loft,  Philip  was  foi  ted   to  raife  the 
Siege. 

Mean  time,  Queen  Eleanor  not  content  with  oppofing  Ek 
a  ftrong  Fence  againft  the  Ambition  of  her  younger  Son, 
laboured  with  all  her  power  the  King's  Releafe.  As  the  Aft.  r 
Emperor  had  no  plaufible  Colour  to  detain  him  in  Pri-  '  ■  '•  p*  7*» 
fon,  flic  imagined,  a  powerful  Mediation,  tilth  a,  the  '.')'  ', 
Pope's,  might  have  a  good  Effect.  In  this  Belief  fhe  frc-  .•/..  r'pr. 
quently  writ  to  his  Holineis,  intreating  him  to  take  in  Btoropt. 
hand  the  King  her  Son's  Caufe.  All  her  Solicitations 
not  prevailing,  flic  font  him  at  length  a  very  cxpoftulatory 
Letter,  plainly  fhewing  how  highly  flie  was  provoked  at 
his  Indifference.  She  complained,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  take  the  leaft  Step  in  behalf  of  the  imprifoncd  King: 
That  he  refufed  to  fend  a  Nuntio  to  the  Emperor,  though 
he  often  fent  Legates  to  all  the  Chriilian  States,  on  much 
lefs  important  occafions :  That  this  Behaviour  was  fo 
much  the  more  ftrange,  as  it  would  be  no  Difparagemcnt 
to  his  Dignity,  fhould  he  go  in  Perfon  and  follitit  the  Re- 
leafe of  fo  great  a  King,  who  had  lately  expofed  his  Life 
in  the  Service  of  the  Church.  In  fliort,  (he  reprefented 
to  him,  That  the  many  good  Offices  for  which  the  Holy 
See  (food  indebted  to  the  Kings  of  England,  well  deferved 
fome  return  ;  and  that  the  Services  done  the  Popes  during 
the  Schifms,  could  not  be  forgotten  without  Ingratitude. 
But  all  thefe  Inflances  were  to  no  purpofc.  The  Pope  did 
not  think  fit  to  concern  himfelf  about  an  unfortunate 
Prince,  for  fearofdifpleafingthe  King  of  France,  by  whom 
he  was  preffed,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  interpofe  in  the 
Affair. 

Whilft  the  Queen  laboured  in  vain   to  move  the  Pope,  Ricfc  rd 
the  Emperor,  who  wanted  a  Cloak  for  his  Injuflice,    or-  ;'   , 
dered  Richard  to  be  conducted  to  Haguenaw,    where  the  ibel 
Diet   of    the    Empire    was    aflembled.       The    Deputies,  A;1-  lv 
fent  by  the  Queen  and  Council  to  the  King  to  acquaint  p'^Jf 
him  with  what  palled  in  England,    met  on  the  road  their  H  \ei. 
unfortunate  Prince,  ignominioufly  conducted  like  a  Crimi-  M-  ''■"'' 
nal.     This  melancholy  light  drew  Tears  from  their  Eves, 
at  which   the  King  could    not   forbear   weeping.     After 
they  had,  by  many  affectionate  Expreffions,    (hewn  their 
Concern  for  his  Misfortune,  and  allured  him  of  the  Loy- 
alty of  his  Subjects  in  general,    thev  informed  him  of  his 
Brother's  Attempts,  and  his  ftrict  Union  with  the  Kino- of 
France.      Thefe    Informations   made    him  fenfible,    that 
in  the  prefent  pofture  of  his  Affairs,    it  was  very  improper 
to  difputc  with  the  Emperor,  upon  the  Terms  of  his  Free- 
dom.    In  this  refolution,  he  was  brought  before  the  Af-**<t acaifii 
fembly  ot  the  German  Princes,  where  the  Emperor  charged  'v  "j  EmFtm 
him  with  fix  Articles,  of  which  but  one    could  concern  particulars. 
himfelf,    and    none    the   German  Nation    in    particular.  Bmmpt. 
I.  He  accufed  Richard  of  joining  in  a  League  with  Tan-  »!'  p   ''' 
cred  to  fupport  that  Ufurper  in  the  Poffeifion  of  the  King- 
dom of  Sicily.     II.  He  alledged,  that  by  his  Cornells  with 
the  King   of  France  he   had    obftructed   the  Conqueft   of 
Jerufalcm.     III.   He  charged   him  with  unjuftly  invading 
the  Kingdom  of  Cyprus,    and  employing  the  Arms  of  the 
Croij'es    to  dethrone  a  Chriilian   Prince.     IV.  He    taxed 
him  with  affronting  the  Duke  of  Auftria,  at  the  Siege  of 
Ptolemais.     V.  He  accufed  him  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Murder  of  the  Marquifs  of  Montferrat.     VI.  And  lailly, 
he  laid  to  his  Charge,  as  a  great  Crime,    the  Truce  con- 
cluded with  Saladine,    and  accufed  him  of  holding  intelli- 
gence with  that  Infidel  Prince,  to  the  great  Detriment  of 
Chriilendom  in  general. 

Tho'  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Princes  of  Germany  fk  vsmS- 
had  any  Right  to  fit  as  Judges  upon  the  King  of  England,  ""'' 
Richard  did  not  think  proper  to  difpute  their  Authority. 
He  was  too  apprehenfive  of  giving  occafion  for  Delays, 
which  mult  have  been  very  prejudicial  to  him.  In  all  appear- 
ance, that  was  the  Emperor's  iole  Aim.  He  was  contented 
therefore  with  briefly  faying,  Tho'  he  looked  upon  himfelf 
as  accountable  to  none  for  his  Actions,  he  was  willing  how- 
ever to  vindicate  himfelf  before  that  Illuftrious  Affembly; 
not  that  he  confidered  them  as  his  Judges,  but  becaufe  it 
greatly  concerned  his  Honour  that  the  World  fhould  think 
him  innocent.     Then  he  made  his  Defence  againft  the  Em- 


(1)  Soon  after  Cbri/lmas.     Il.veden,  p.  714, 

(2)  John  quitted  all  claim  to  Gtfori  and  le  Vixin  Nortnand,    and  Pbilip  granted  him  with  Alice  that  '-ait  of  Flanders  which  was  adjoining  to  France.     See 
Rjsmr's  Fad.  T.  1.  p.  8;.     H.ied.  p.  724.. 

(3)  The  Caftles  of  Walling  fori  and  Windjbr,  with  the  Amlr.ince  of  fweta!  Foreigners  he  had  brought  over.     But  all  the  Great  Men  of  the  Kingdom  air-m- 
bkd,  and  laid  Siege  to  rVindfor-CaflU.     H.ved.  p.  724,  725.     Bnrnft.  p.  125a,     Gtruas,  p.  15SJ. 
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pcror's  fix  Allegations.  To  the  firft  he  replied,  That 
his  Treaty  with  Tancred  no  way  related  to  the  Emperor: 
That  he  did  not  make  T&ncred  King  of  Sicily,  but  found 
him  fo;  and  treated  with  him,  as  with  a.  King  in  actual 
pnlleilion  of  the  Crown.  To  the  fecond  he  anfwered, 
That  the  Kina;  of  France's  Jealoufv  was  the  foleCaufeof 
the  little  Progrefs  in  the  Conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  whole  iiiame  ought  to  be  laid  on  that  Prince,  lince  he 
firft  defcrted  the  Caufe.  To  the  third,  which  related  to 
the  Conqueft  of  Cyprus,  he  made  anfwer,  That  lie  took 
not  that  Kingdom  from  a  lawful  Prince,  but  an  Ufurper 
and  Tyrant,  who,  by  his  Barbarity,  had  juftly  provoked 
iiis  Vengeance.  Thai,  he  hath  demonftrated,  he  acted  not 
in  that  Affair  from  a  principle  of  Ambition  or  Avarice, 
fince  he  voluntarily  refigned  the  Ifland  to  Guy  of Lujignan, 
to  make  him  amends  for  the  lofs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Je- 
rujalem.  As  to  the  fourth  Article,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  faying,  the  Duke  of Ai'Jlria  was  fufficienly  revenged 
of  an  Affront,  for  which  he  might  have  demanded  Satis- 
faction in  a  more  honorable  manner.  As  for  the  Mar- 
quifs  of  Alontjerrat'a  Murder,  he  laid,  with  (ome  emo- 
tion, all  his  paft  Actions  were  fo  many  Evidences  of  his 
being  incapable  to  ufe  fuch  infamous  Means  to  be  revenged 
on  his  Enemies  ;  adding,  the  Marquifs  himfelf  cleared 
liim  before  he  expired,  in  deliting  the  Princefs  his  Wife  to 
put  into  his  hands  the  City  of  Tyre,  which  doubtlefs  he 
would  never  have  done,  had  he  fufpecled  him  to  be  the 
Author  of  his  Death  ( i ).  He  fpoke  more  fully  to  the 
Charge  of  holding  Intelligence  with  Saladine.  He  repre- 
fented,  though  with  great  Modefty,  the  (hare  he  had  in 
the  Victory  obtained  over  the  Infidel  Prince.  He  ac- 
cufed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  oi  deferting  him  purely  out  of 
Jealoufy,  when  he  was  juft  going  to  beliege  Jerufalem. 
In  fine,  he  added,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  in  making  a 
Tiuce  with  the  Saracens,  he  had  no  fordid  Views;  lince 
of  all  the  Booty  he  acquired  by  taking  the  Babylon  Cara- 
van, he  referved  nothing  to  himfelf  but  only  the  Ring  on 
his  Finger. 

This  Defence,    which  very  much  confounded  the  Em- 
peror,   railed  the  Companion  of  the  German   Princes  for 
Richard.      They  were  fo  convinced  of  the  great  Injury 
done  to  that  illuftrious  Prince,  that  with  one  confent  they 
befought   the  Emperor  to  deal  more  generoufly    by   him. 
But  their   Intreaties  could   not  induce   that  covetous  and 
felfifh  Prince  to  releafe  his  Prifoner,  before  he  had  extort- 
ed an  exorbitant  ranfum.     He  was  the  more  extravagant 
in  his  demands,  as  the  King  of  France  had  lent  the  Bilhop 
ot  Beauvais  to  offer  him  a  large  Sum  to  keep  Richard  in 
perpetual  Imprifonment.      The  Captive    King   therefore 
•  was  forced,  in  order  to  obtain  his  Liberty,   to  promife  to 
pay  a  hundred  and   fifty    thoufand  Marks  of  Silver,    of 
which  the  Duke  of  Aujlria  was  to  have  a  Third   for  his 
bard  terms  effbare.     The  Emperor   required   further,    that    this  Sum 
fhould  be   brought  into  Germany  at  Richard's  Peril   and 
T.  1.  p.  S4,  Charge.     To  thefe  hard  Terms  he  added,    that  Richard 
s5-  fhould  releafe  the  Emperor  of  Cyprus  and  his  Daughter, 

An.  Buiton.         1  ,.    XT.  1?  1  r  r,  .      ..        .  °, 

and  give  nis  Niece  Eleanor  of  Bretagne  in  Marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  Au/lria'i  eldeit  Son.     Some  fay,  the  Emperor,  not 
content  with  thefe  Advantages,    obliged  Richard  to  make 
him  an  abfolute  Relignation  of  the  Kingdom  of  England; 
which  however  he  prefently  re-invefted  him  with,  to  hold 
of  him   by  the   annual  Tribute  of  five  thoufand  Pounds 
Sterling.     Indeed,    this  Fact  cannot  be  faid  to  be  altoge- 
ther improbable,    coniidering  Richard's  fad  ftate.     How- 
ever, it  is  hardly  credible,  that  Prince,  though  a  Prifoner, 
could  be  brought  to  fo  unworthy  an  Action.     Belides,  we 
<Jo  not  find,  the  Emperor  ever' formed  any  Pretenlion  upon 
England,     by     virtue    of     this     pretended     Refignation. 
Therefore,  the  fame  Hiftorians  which  relate  this  particular, 
^  add,  that  Henry,  before  his  Death,  renounced  all  Right  to 
of Aries.      England.     To  make   the  thing  more  probable,    the  Em- 
Hwcd.         peror's  Donation  of  the   Kingdom  of  Aries  to  Richard  is 
urged,  and  pretended   to  be  in  return   for  the  Sovereignty 
of  England.     But  it   is   this  that  makes  it  prefumed,  Ri- 
chard's Homage  for  that  Kingdom,  given  him  by  the  Em- 
peror, is  confounded  with  the  Homage  for  England.     And 
/. :>.  Pub.     indeed,   it  appears  from   the  Colleilion  of  the  Publick  Ails, 
XJ.p.8i,S3.  that  Henry  conferred  the  Title  of  King  of  Aries  on  Richard ; 
who,    no  doubt,     did  him   Homage    for    that    imaginary 
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Kingdom,  which  the  Emperors  had  not  enjoyed  for  many     1195. 
Years. 

As  (boil  as  the  Treaty  was  figned,   Richard  fent  word  Matey  fj-tbt 
ofittothe  Queen    his    Mother,     defiling  her  to   ufe    a'l  '- 
poffible  mea^  fpeedily  to  raife  the  Money  for  his  ranfom.  .J'Fr| 
This  was  no  inconfiderableSum  at  that  time  in  England.    Im   1 ""' 
Richard  himfelf  when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Band,  alnvdr    :  '     ' 
drained    the    Kingdom    of    all    the  Coin.     Befides,     the     '  ''""* 
Croifcs  likewife  carried  away  large  Sums.      For  this  reafon, 
it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  fupply  this  new  Expence.      How-  Hovei 
ever,  the  Zeal  of  the  Judiciaries  caufed  them  to  find  means 
to  raife  a  hundred  thoufand  Marks,  by  Taxes  (2),  and  by 
borrowing  one  year's  Wool  of  the  Abbeys  of  the  Cijlcreiaiis 
and    Religious   Houfes  of  the  Order   of  Sempringham  (3). 
To  this  was  added   the  Plate   belonging   to  the  Churches, 
upon   the  Queen's  Promife  to  reftore  it,  after  the  Kinsr's 
Return  (4). 

Whilft  the  Englifh  were  employed  in  railing  the  Kino's     tig.t. 
ranfom,  Philip  and  'John  tried  all  ways  to  break  his  Affree-  Philip  and 
ment  with  the  Emperor.     As  foon  as  Philip  heard  of  it,  J;h"-- •' '■■>- 
he  fent  John  word,  to  look  to  himfelf,  fince  the  Devil  was  rw.'h  ' 
like  to  get  loofe.     This  News  threw  the  Prince   into  great  itainti  m 
confirmation.     He  faw  all  his  hopes  vaniih,    and  himfelf  %£&!'■ 
upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  juftly  incenfed  Hovrd!8" 
Brother,     without  knowing    how  to    divert  the   terrible  Brcmpt. 
Blow.     In  this  perplexity,    he  had  no  other  Remedy  but  An'  Burt0D" 
to  unite   itill   more   ftricfly   with  Philip,     and  endeavour, 
with  his  help,    to  break  Richard's  meafures  for  his  Deli- 
verance.    As  thefe  two  Princes  had  one  common  Intereft, 
they  agreed  to  act  together  to  engage  the  Emperor  by  ad- 
vantages Offers,  to  detain  Richard  in  Prifon.     The  Bi-  7%  make 
fliop  of  Beauvais  was  again  conimiflioned  to  make  Henry  Ogtrtattt 
the  following  Propofals :  That  provided  he  would  promife  hJST" 
to  detain  Richard 'till  Michaelmas,  Philip  would  pav  him  Brompt. 
down  fifty  thoufand,    and  John  thirty  thoufand,   Marks:  An-Bnttoa, 
That  after  that  Term,     they  would  return  him   monthly 
one  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  as  long  as  Richard  was  kept 
Prifoner:    That  in  cafe  he  would   deliver  him  into  their 
hands,  they  would  pay  the  whole  Ranfom   of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  Marks.     In  fine,  if  he  refuted  this  offer, 
the  Ambaffador  was  ordered  to  tender  him  the  fame  Sum, 
to  keep  him  Prifoner  one  Year.     Thefe  offers  had  fuch  an  Henjy*«* 
effect  on   the  covetous  Emperor,     that  he   deferred   the  ^'l't  k'"S'' 
King's  Deliverance  'till  the  next  Diet,  which  was  to  meet  fw!"  " 
at  Spires  in  a  few  Months,    though  Eleanor  was  come  to  Brompr. 
J  Forms  with  a  hundred  thoufand  Marks,  and  Hoftages  for  A"-Bu"c3» 
the  payment   of  the  reft.     It  is  eafy  to  guefs  Richard's 
Confirmation,    when    he    heard    this    unwelcome  News. 
He  was  not  ignorant  of  his  Brother's  Endeavours  to  feize 
his  Crown,  and  was  fatisfied,  Philip  would  employ  all  his 
Forces   to  fupport   him  in   his  unjuft  Defio-ns.      On  the 
other  hand,  he  too  well  knew  the  Emperur's  Temper,  to 
hope  to  foften  a  Heart  that  was  a  ftranger  to  all  generous 
Sentiments.     In  this   melancholy  State,    believing  himfelf 
entirely  ruined,  the  time  he  parted  'till  the  Diet,   was  the 
heavieft  and   moft    grievous   of  his  Life.     He   was  very 
juftly  alarmed,    for    the  Emperor  had  actually  determined 
to  comply  with  the  King  ot  France,  and  facrifice  his  Ho- 
nour to  fordid   Intereft.     The  Diet    being   a  (Tern  bled  atniendiet. 
Spires  in  February  ( ; ),   the  Emperor  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  '--r>  ■-    >  '■■ 
German  Princes  in  Terms  plainly  importing,  he  made  no  '      '"'', 
Account   of  his  Agreement  with  the   King  of  England.  HovccU  ' 
Surprized  at  this  Proceeding,  they  could  not  forbear  telling  Brompt. 
him  their  Thoughts.     They  ftrongly  reprefented  to  him, 
that  being  themlclves  Pledges  of  the  Treaty,     they  could 
not   in   Honour   fee   it  violated,    and   even    intimated  he 
fhould  not  break  it  with  Impunity.     Whether  Henry  flood  Richard  n 
in  fear  of  their  Threats,    or  fhame  made  fome  imprellion/'""^- ''.>'• 
on  his  Mind,    he  was  prevailed  with   to  fet   his  Prifoner  n°ved' 

.  f  _  tJrimpton- 

free,     upon  receiving  the   hundred  thoufand  Marks,     and  M.  Weft. 
Hoftages  for  the  fifty  thoufand  that  were  unpaid.      Richard 
was  no  fooner  at  Liberty,    but  he  fpeedily  left  Germany, 
and  repaired  to  the  Low-Countries,  Having  by  the  way  no 
longer  than  was  abfolutely  necelfary.     This  fpeed  was  re- 
quifite,  for  Henry  repenting  of  his  releafe,    fent  after  him 
to  fei/.e  him,  but  it  was  too  late.     As  foon  as  he  came  to  p.romrt; 
Antwerp,  he  embarked  for  England,  and  lately  arrived  at  He  arrives 
Sandwich  on  the  20th  of  March,    1 194,  after  a  four  year's  '"  ^'■■i"i- 
Abfence,    fifteen  Months  whereof  he  had  palled  in  Prifon. 


fi)  la  the  Celtcahit  of  tbe  Pubiick^as,  T.I.  p.71,  there  is  a  Lciter  frcm  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  to  the  Duli.-vf./.  Iria,  wherein  he  owns  him- 
felf the  Author  01  the  Maiquifs  s  Murder:  E  it  the  Authority  of  th.s  Letter  is  doubtful  upon  feveral  Accounts, 


.,    particularly  tor  being  dated  in  the  Year  of  the 
1  pntificateof  the  i  ope.     Rafm.     Sec  itin  Brampton,  p.  ,;,;,  iZi-.     DlCi,0>       6So,     Hmingfird,  p.  544. 
^    (2)  lljyiden  i.iys,  every  rCnight's  Fee  w,v  taxed  twenty  ShiUiflgj ;  and  all,    as  well  Clergy  as. Laity,    gave  one  faurth  Part,   and  fome  Clergymen  even  the 
1       b  of  their  Revenues  this  Year,  I   fides  pan    f  their  moveable  Goods:  And  the  Clergy  moreover  gave  all  the  Cjbld  and  Silver  in  their  CI  .    The  fame 

done  in  the  King's  foreign  Domini,  n  .     ;.  .  r.  -n,,  --t,  -3;.     jjr. Tyrrel  obferves,  That  this  Tax  was  not  impofed  by  the  King;s  Prerogative  ; 

i  Money  was  rail ijenfu  CiMmuni,  that  is,  by  the  Authority  of  the  Great  Council  of  t ho  Kingdom.     Dictto,   p.  670.      Tyr 


for,  as  A'.  Dktl    1   lata,  all  tlii 


1-    L.trl   of  Arundd, 
King's  Ranfom.     Cbr. 


ret,  p.  S2i.     The  Money,  as  it  was  raifed,  v\  1-  dep  ifited  in  tho  Hands  of  the  ArchbiJhop  of  Canterbury,    the  Bilhop  of  London,    It';.": 
Hame,  n  Earl  otWarroi,  and  theMayor  of  Lmdm.     lU-J-n,  p.  -;-.    William  Kinzot  Scotland  paid  two  thoufand  Marks  towards  the  b 
"•  J79-  01 

Order  was  firft  olabhlhed  at  Sen-pnr-lan,  in  Limolnjhin  (now  a  Scat  of  the  Glint/ml  Earls  ei  L:r.;:.'-.J  in  the  Year  114S.     See  ahir,  p 


(4)  lc  was  reftored  afterward.     See  Hvueicn,  p  -'V     B'rimpttn,  p. 
(  ,  Rafin  by  mia.u\.c  fa,  ,  .,,  Srfitmi  ■      v    /,.    ....  p.  -.^ 


I2;S. 


Before 


Book  VII. 


6.     RICHARD     I. 
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rcr  and  Dni 

of  Auftria, 

rtlatin?  to 
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Hovcd. 

I)ront|it. 
Hcmingf. 


Before  I  finifh  what  relates  to  Richard's  Imprifonment, 
not  to  return  hereafter  to  the  Payment  of  the  relidue  of 
his  Ranfom,  I  fhall  add  here  what  palled  on  that  head, 
both  with  refpetft  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Au- 
Jlria.  The  Iaft,  after  frequently  folliciting  Richard  to 
fatisfv  him,  fent  Baldwin  of  Retime,  one  of  the  Hoftages, 
to  let  him  know,  that  he  would  come  upon  thofe  he  had 


1195, 


the  Crown-Lands  made  before  his  departure  to  the  Hoh 
Land.  His  Pretence  for  fo  doing,  was,  that  the  Purcha- 
sers had  fufficiently  rcimburfed  themfelves,  out  of  the  Pro- 
fits of  the  Eftates,  though  they  had  enjoyed  them  but  a  very 
few  Years,  fie  ufed  alio  another,  and  no  lefs  unlawful, 
means,  to  fill  his  empty  ColFers.  The  GrcatSeal,  which  H 
he  carried  with  him,  being  loft  during  his  Voyage,  he  or-  P  "•>'• 


in   his   power,  if  the  Treaty  of  Haguenaiv  was  not  fpee-     dered  another  to  be  made,  and  obliged  all  thofe  that  had 


Act.  Pub. 
T.  I.  p.  S3. 

ltji. 


Hoved. 

¥•  77J- 


dily  executed.  Richard,  who  knew  by  Experience  the 
cruel  Temper  of  that  Prince,  forthwith  lent  back  the 
fame  Baldwin  with  the  Princefs  Eleanor,  that  the  ttipu- 
lated  Marriage  might  be  confummated,  'till  the  reft  of  the 
Ranfom  was  paid.  In  all  appearance,  the  Emperor  had 
taken  for  himfelf  the  hundred  thoufand  Marks,  and  turned 
over  the  debt  to  the  Duke  of  Aujlria.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
Eleanor  and  Baldwin  found,  upon  their  Arrival  at  Vienna, 
that  the  Duke  was  dead  of  a  Fall  from  his  Horfe.  Before 
he  refigncd  his  Iaft  Breath,  he  made  his  Will,  wherein  he 
ordered  the  King  of  England's  Hoftages  to  be  releafed  ; 
conferring,  he  had  unjuflly  detained  him,  and  could  not 
in  Conference  demand  a  Ranfom.  Notwithftanding  this 
exprefs  Order,  the  Prince  his  Son,  who  fucceeded  him, 
would  have  detained  the  Hoftages,  had  not  the  Bifhops 
oppofed  it.  They  declared,  they  would  not  permit  his 
Father's  Corpfe  to  be  buried  'till  his  Iaft  Will  was  perform- 
ed. The  Pope  likewife  fent  him  a  Letter,  telling  him, 
lie  had  ordered  the  Archbifhop  of  Saltzburg  to  excommu- 
nicate hint,  if  he  deferred  any  longer  the  Execution  of  his 
Father's  Will.  Prevailed  upon  by  thefe  Menaces,  he  re- 
leafed  the  Hoftages,  and  finding  he  had  no  great  Inclina- 
tion for  the   Princefs  of  Brctagne,  fent   her  back   alio  to 


any  Patents  or  Commiflions  under  the  old,  to  have  them 
renewed,  and  fealed  with  the  new  Seal.     His  fole  Aim 
was,  to  extort  Money  from  private  Perforts  for  renewing 
their  Charters.     Thefe  two  Methods  not  appearing  fuffi- 
cicnt,  he  invented  two  more.     The  firft  was,  to  pr   !  . I .. t    '      <• 
Tournaments  and    then  grant  the  Nobility  a  Liccnfe  toR''' 
hold,  or  be  prelent  at  them,    upon  payment  of  a  certain 
Sum,   in  proportion  to  their  Rank  (4).     The  fecond  was,  Hovel. 
to  reftore  to  his  Favour   his  natural  Brother  Geoffrey,  and 
permit  him  to  enjoy    the  Archbifhoprick  of  York.'    The 
Bifliop  of  Coventry,  a  zealous  Friend  of  Prince  'John,  and 
like  him  condemned,  received  alio  the  fame  Favor.   But  rt 
coft  the  former  two  thoufand  Marks,  and  the  latter  pur- 
chafed   his  Pardon  with  a  prefent  of  five  thoufand. 

All  the  Forces  Richard  deligned  againft  France  being  Philip  gett 
ready,  News  was  brought  him,  as  he  fat  at  Table,  that;  tS"     J 
Philip  was  befreging  I'crncuil.     His  Indignation  to  be  thus  ,'."'  , 
prevented,  tranfported  him  fo,  that  he  fwore  he  would  not  V  . 
turn  his  Face,  'till  he  had  joined  his  Enemies:  To  keep  hi.  !J'."' 
Oath,  he  caufed  part  of  the  Wall  of  the  Room  to  be  pulled    ■ 
down,  and  going  out  through  the  Opening,  embarked  im-  l!  ■   ■■ 
mediately  with  his  Troops  which  waited  for  him  on  the 
Sea-fide,  and  lately  arrived  in  Normandy.      Upon  his  Ap-  Richird 


England.     As  for   the  Emperor,   his  Difference  with   the     proach,  Philip  railed  the  Siege,  juft  as  he  was  going  to  take  " 
Pope,  and  the  War  he   was  meditating   againft  France,     the  City.     Some   fay,  he  was  forced  to  it  by  his  Army,  ,s 


Richard 

rttiitui  lit 

Brother'! 

1'aitv. 

M.  Paris* 

Roved. 

Ncubrig- 

Brompt. 


making  him  fcnfible  he  might  have  occafion  for  the  King 
of  England,  he  wifhed  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  To  that 
purpofe,  he  fent  a  Bifliop  to  beg  his  pardon,  and  allure 
him  that  he  intended  to  reftore  what  had  been  extorted 
from  him.  But  he  died  fhortly  after  at  Aleffina,  before 
he  performed  his  Promife. 

Richard  was  received   by  his  Subjc£ts  with  Demonflra- 


which,  being  feized  by  a  Pannick,  took  to  Flight,  leaviiv  HcroinEf. 

the  Tents  and  Baggage  in  the  Camp. 

Some  lime  after,  Richard  being  at  Roan,  the  Queen  his  Hi  ; 

Mother  introduced  Piince  John,  who  throwing  himfelf  at  '  :  /; 

his  Feet,  begged  hisPardon.   The  King  received  him  civilly,  .a.n!  Uurt. 

as  he  promifed  the  Queen,  but  however  intimated  to  him, 

he  was  not  (satisfied  of  the  Sincerity  of  his  Repentance.     /  !' 
tions  of  Joy  and  Affection,  which  made  him  forget  all  the    Jo/give  you  (fays  he,  railing  him  up)  and  iv'ijh  I  could  as  '"'  ' 
Difgraces  he  had  fuffered  during  his  Captivity  ( 1 ).    His  firft     eajily  forget  your  Offences,  as  you  will  my  Pardon. 
care  was  to  difchargc  his  Vow,  to  offer  to  God   the   rich  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  War  Cemin 

Standard  of  Cyprus  in  St.  Edmund's  Church.  Which  done,     which  was  carried  on  by  the  two  contending  Monarchs.  <L 
he  marched  to  reduce  fome  Caftles  ftill  in  the  hands   of     They  are   not  material  enough  to  deferve  infilling  upon.  p.  -• 


Ann.  Burt.  John's  Adherents,  of  which  Nottingham  Caftle  was  the 
J„hn  cited  only  one  that  held  out  a  Siege  of  fome  days.  Mean  time, 
he  ordered  the  Piince  his  Brother,  who  was  retired  to 
France,  to  be  fummoned  to  appear  within  forty  days,  and 
anfwer  the  Accufations  exhibited  againft  him.  John  not 
appearing  within  the  Time  limited,  the  King  caufed  a 
fentence  to  be  palled  againft  him,  confiscating  all  his 
Lands,  and  declaring  him  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
Crown. 

This  Affair  being  ended,  Richard  was  crowned  again, 
for  fear  his  Imprifonment  might  have  raifed  anv  Scruples 
in  the  Minds  of  his  Subjects.  William  King  of  Scotland 
ailifted  at  the  Solemnity,  and  carried  the  Sword  of  State 
before  the  King  (2).  This  Deference,  and  his  conftant 
Attachment  to  Richard  whilft  a  Captive,  entirely  gained 
him  the  Affection  of  that  Prince,  who  gave  him  all  pofli- 
ble  Marks  of  his  Friendfhip,  Indeed,  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  refign  him  Northumberland,  the  PoffeiTron  whereof  he 


and  (indent 

red. 

Hoved. 

Bu>m,'t. 


Richard 

is  .fCI.'ti.J 

again. 
Brompt. 
Hover. 
S-  737- 


Aa.  Pub. 
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I  fhall  content  my  felf  with  obferving  that  the  War  killed   1  195-9, 
five  Years,  and   was  often   interrupted   bv   Truces,  con- 1!r> '  >"■ 
ftantly  broken  by  both  Parties,  without  any  poffibilitv  of  M"  Weft' 
knowing  which  fide  is  to  be  blamed.     The  Hiftorians  of 
the  two  Nations    were   fo   bent    upon   vindicating  their 
refpeclive   Kings,    that  it   is  eafy  to  fee,    both   were  too 
much    fwayed    by  their  Inclinations    or  Prejudices.     Be 
this  as  it  will,  the  two  Princes  met  with  frequent  Occa- 
fions  in  this  War  to  fignalize  their  Conduct  and  Courage. 
But  as  the  various  Succefs  of  their  Arms  occafroned  The 
Continuation  of  the  War,  they  mav  both  be  faid  to  lofe 
more  by  it  than  they  gained.     Philip,  among  others,  fuf-  1  i,  \ 
fered  an  irreparable  Damage  in  the  Lofs  of  all  the  ancient  "    - 
Records  of  the   Crown,  which  were   taken   with  all 
Baggage  in  an  Action  near  Blois.     It  was  cuftomarv  then 
for  the  King  to  carry  with  him  where-ever  he  went,  the 
Archives  of  the    Kingdom.     Mezerai   laments  the  Lofs 
France  fuftained  on  that  occafion,  and  the  notable  Pre 


very  earneftly  demanded,  upon  a  dubious  Title  that  was     judice  the  Hiilory  of  that  Kingdom  received,  with   ref- 


even  renounced  by  his  PredeceiTor.  However,  to  (often  in 
fome  meafure  this  Refufal,  he  granted  him  a  Charter  of 
certain  Honours  and  Privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Kings 
of  Scotland  whenever  they  came  into  England  (3)'. 

Richard  was  too  much  bent  upon  being  revenged  of  the 


"95- 
Rich; 

pans 

Wariuiib    'action.      1  lie  i1  orgiveneis  01  injuries  is  a  virtue  too  rare 
francc.        among  Men,  to  be  met  with  in  a  Prince  who  was  none  of 
the  moft  fcrupulous  in  point  of  Religion.    'Fo  execute  this 


uchard^™-  King  of  France,  to  deny  himfelf    any  longer  that   Satrs- 

urts    for  a     ,    „P  _,        .^  •  ,-         .  T     .       .      '  .  S.,. 

rartuiib    'action.      rhe  r  orgivenefs  01  injuries  is  a  V  irtue  too  iare 


Hcmingf. 


peel:  to  the  Events  before   that  Engagement  (5). 

The  Advantages  the  two  Kings  obtained  over  each  other    ' 
not  being  very  confiderable,  they  agreed  at  length  upon  .1 
Truce,  in  order  to  a  Peace.     Some  fay,  Philip  propofed      .   p 
to  Richard  to  decide  their  Quarrel  bv  five  Combatants  on  T.  1.  p. 91. 
each  fide;  and  that  Richard  contented  to  it,  provided  the  H  v"' 

Ki  r      1  1  Ti-     1   •       1  !'•  Hl^to. 

ings   were  to  be  of  the  number.     If  this  be  true,  „.  ,,-„. 

which  however  is  queftionablc,  the  Propofal,  very  proba-  Br  mpt. 

bly,  was  not  fcrious.     Thus  much  is  certain,  many  En- 


M.  Wefti 

Hoi    -■ 


Delign,  he   itood   in   need  of  a  powerful   Army,  which     deavours  were  ufed  to  bring  the  two  Monarchs  to  a  Peace,  Brompt 


could  be  neither  raifed  nor  maintained  without  an  extra- 
ordinary Charge.  His  Kingdom,  already  drained,  was  but 
little  able  to  furnifh  him  with  the  necelTary  Supplies.  How- 
toit  mean  tt> ever,  Money  mult  be  had  at  any  rate,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe, divers  not  very  honorable  Ways  and  Means  were 
ufed.     In  the  firft  place,  he  revoked  all  the  Alienations  of 


a  tfe  M- 
Newh. 
M.  Paris. 


)'■ 


King  Richard  demanded  two  Shi 
,  to  give  him  the  third  part  of  « 


to  which  it  was  believed,  an  Interview  might  conduce. 
But  after  feveral  Conferences,  they  parted  without  any 
Determination. 

At  one  of    thefe   Conferences,    the  Princefs  Alice  was  Prheefi 
reftored  to  the  King  her  Brother,  who  gave  her  in  Mar-  'J 

riage  to  the  Earl  of  Ponthieu.     Upon  going  to  the  Holy 

Hove  J. 
in-    out  of  every  Carman,  a  Tax  formerly  called  Ttmantale.     And  then  ordered     II 
Knight's  Fee,    for  his  Expedition  to  Fran;:.     HovitU  p.  -  :;. 


(0  April  1.  at  a  P.nliament, 
thole  that  held  by  Knight's  Service 

(!)    He  did  this  as  Earl  ol"  Huntingdon.      Hoved, 

(3)  They  were  to  be  conducted  by  the  .sheriffs  of  every  County  from  Berwick  to  the  Court,  and  allowed  a  hundred  Shillings  a  Day  during  the  Journey, 
and  thirty  whilft  they  ftaid  j  and  alio  twelve  Loaves  of  line  Bread,  twelve  u(  the  King's  Simncl,  with  four  Gallons  of  the  bell,  and  ei^ht  of  the  o;liuiy 
Wine,  (Sc.     See  AS.  Put.  Vol,  I.  p.  87.     This  was  fettled  by  a  Parliament.     Roved,  p.  737. 

(4)  An  E.irl  twenty  Marks,   a  Baron  ten,   and  a  Knight  four,   if  without  Land,  two. 

(;)   In   119S,  King  Richard  ordered    that  Weights  and  Mcafurcs  fhiulJ  be  the  fame  all  over  the  Kingdom.     M.  Paris,  p.  191.    Ar.r..  Bur'on.  p.  253. 

Hwed.  p.  774.  He  alfo  defired   his  Subjects  to  maintain  him  three  hundred  Soldiers  for  3  Year,  or  allow    him  M<  ncy   to  maintain  that    Number  j  namely, 

three  Shillings  a  Day  of  Englijb  Money,  to  each,     fci  0.  776.     The  fame  Year  he  took  five  Shillings  of  every  Carucate  or  Hide  in  England,     h.i  d, 
t-  7; 3,  779. 
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1195-9.  Land,  Richard  had  committed  her  to  the  Cuftody  of  the 
Senefchal  of  Normandy,  who  had  refufed  to  deliver  her  with- 
out his   Matter's  expiefs   Order,  though  Philip  had  often 
demanded  her. 
« '-[     At  the  fame  time  "Joanna  ( 1 ),   Sifter   to  Richard,  and 
'     '  "I1--. Widow  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  married  the  Earl  of  Tho- 
"f  Tholoufe.  hufe.     She  obtained  of  the   King  her   Brother  an  entire 
Refianation  of  all  Right  and  Title,  as  Heir  of  the  Houfe 
of  Poicliers,  to  the  Earldom  of  Tholoufe. 

It  happened,  during  this  War,  that  Philip  de  Dreux,  Bi- 
fhop  of  Beauvais,  a  near  Relation  of  the  King  of  France, 
being  in  a  Battle,  was  taken  Prifoner  by  the  Englijh.  His 
Quality  and  Character,  but  chiefly  fome  injurious  Exprel- 
fions  in  fpeaking  of  Richard,  occalioned  his  Ranfom  to  be 
fet  at  fo  high  a  rate,  that  lie  applied  to  the  Pope  for  his 
Protection.  His  Holinefs  ftrongly  interceded  for  his  dearly 
beloved  Son,  as  he  called  him,  in  a  Letter  to  the  King  in 
his  behalf.  Richard  in  Anfwer  fent  the  Bifhop's  Ar- 
mour, all  bloody  as  it  was,  and  asked  him,  whether  he 
knew  his  Son's  Coat  ?  This  clear  Evidence  of  the  warlike 
Temper  of  the  Bifhop,  caufed  the  Pope  to  defift  from  his 
Solicitations,  and  to  fay,  fince  he  had  quitted  the  War- 
fare of  Chrirt  for  that  of  the  World,  it  was  but  juft,  he 
fhould  fuller  the  Confequences  of  fo  ill  a  Choice.  Upon 
this  Anfwer,  the  Bifhop  defpairing  of  Afliftance  from  Rome, 
compounded  for  his  Ranfom,  which  was  fet  at  two  thou- 
fand  Marks  (2). 

In  the  Account  Hiftorians  give  of  this  War,  the  French 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  Advantages  gained  by  Plyilip,  and 
flightly  pafs  over  his  Lofles.  The  Englijh,  on  the  con- 
trary, taking  little  notice  of  feveial  Engagements,  where 
the  others  pretend  Richard  was  worfted,  carefully  extoll 
his  great  Succcfs.  Among  other  Advantages,  they  magnify 
a  Victory  obtained  over  his  Enemy  between  Courfclles  and 
Gifors,  which  the  French  flightly  mention,  as  an  Event 
of  little  importance.  They  fay,  Philip  advancing  with 
ofRichard'j.  five  hundred  Horfe  to  view  the  Enemy,  was  like  to  be 
""'  furrounded,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Gifors  with  fome  pre- 
cipitation. Thev  add,  the  Bridge  of  that  City  falling  down 
under  him,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  Life  by  that 
Accident.  It  is  certain,  however,  Richard  fent  to  Eng- 
land a  Letter  concerning  that  Action,  now  to  be  feen  in 
the  Colleclion  of  the  Public k  Ails,  wherein  he  boafts  of  gain- 
ing that  day  a  glorious  Vi&ory.  That  Prince,  very  pro- 
bably, would  not  have  exprefled  himfelf  thus,  had  he  only 
routed  five  hundred  Horfe.  Some  Englijh  Hiftorians  even 
affirm,  that  on  occalion  of  this  Victory,  Richard  added 
to  the  Arms  of  England  the  Motto,  Dieu  et  mon  Droit. 
But  I  can  hardly  believe  this  Motto  to  be  fo  antient,  or 
to  owe  its  Original  to  that  Event. 
Jlfitc  Yean  The  Forces  of  the  two  Kings  were  too  much  upon  an 
Equality  for  either  to  hope  to  make  any  great  Progrefs 
in  the  War.  After  having  fufficiently  tired  one  another, 
finding  that  all  their  Advantages  amounted  only  to  the 
taking  fome  paltry  Towns,  which  very  often  were  re- 
taken immediately,  they  gladly  embraced  an  opportunity 
which  offered  to  put  an  honorable  end  to  the  War :  And 
that  was  by  yielding  to  the  Pope's  Exhortations,  who  fent 
his  Legate  into  France  to  try  to  induce  them  to  a  Peace. 
The  Pope's  aim  was  to  engage  them  in  a  frefh  Crufade 
for  the  recovery  of  JeruJ'alem.  But  they  were  both  too 
much  difcouraged  by  the  firft,  to  have  any  thoughts  of 
a  fecond  Expedition.  The  Legate's  Arrival  however  had 
a  good  EftecT;,  as  it  procured  between  the  two  Monarchs 
a  Truce  for  five  Years,  which  put  fome  flop  to  the 
Calamities  their  Subjects  groaned  under.  This  Truce 
was  concluded  at  a  Conference,  where  it  was  agieed 
each  fhould  remain  in  pofleflion  of  what  was  in  his 
hands. 
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At  this  Conference,  Philip  feigning  to  efpoufe  the  In- 
tercfts  of  Richard,  fhewed  him  fome  Paper?,  whereby  his 
Brother  Prince  John  appeared  to  have  ill  defigns  againft 
him.  Richard  too  haftily  giving  Credit  to  him,  difpof- 
fefli-d  his  Brother  once  mo-re  of  all  he  had  been  reftored 
to.  But  'John  openly  vindicated  himfelf,  in  fending  to 
the  Court  of  France  two  Knights  who  offered  to  maintain 
by  Arms,  that  the  Prince  was  falfly  accufed.  Philip  not 
thinking  fit  to  accept  of  the  Challenge,  Richard  per- 
ceived his  Brothel's  Innocence,  and  reftored  him  to  his 
Eftates. 

Whilft  Richard  was  employed  in  France,  the  City  of 
London  was  all  on  a  fudden  in  great  Danger,  by  reafon 
of  a  Sedition  railed  by  one  William  FitZrOsbtrn,  common- 
ly called  11  illian  Long-Beard,  from  the  great  Length  of 
his  Beard.  This  daring  and  feditious  Man,  by  aft'edling 
continually  to  be  an  Advocate  for  the  poor  and  meaneftof 
the  People,  had  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Populace,  who 
held  him  in  extreme  Veneration.  He  made  ufe  of  this 
Advantage  to  ftir  up  a  Sedition  in  the  City,  on  account 
of  a  Tax,  the  Burden  of  which,  according  to  him,  would 
whollv  fall  on  the  Poor.  Hubert  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  then  the  Judiciary,  could  not  appeafe  the 
Tumult  without  caufing  the  principal  Citizens  to  take  to 
their  Arms.  Long-Beard  finding  himfelf  hard  preffed, 
fled  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  where  he  was 
feized,  and  afterwards  hanged  in  Chains  with  nine  of  his 
Accomplices  (5). 

Richard's  late  Truce  with  France  gave  him  opportu- 
nity of  going  to  England,  and  enjoying  fome  Repole,  after 
all  his  Fatigues  fince  his  firft  Acceflion  to  the  Crown.  His 
Prefence  was  moreover  neceffary  in  England,  to  reform 
divers  Abufes  crept  in  during  his  Abfence.  Accordingly 
this  was  what  he  refolved  to  do,  but  an  unexpected  Acci- 
dent obftructed  his  Defign.  A  Limofin  Gentleman  find- 
ing in  his  Eftate  a  Treafure  which  had  been  hid  there  for 
many  Ages,  the  King  pretended,  as  it  was  found  in  a 
Country  of  which  he  had  the  Sovereignty  (4),  it  belonged 
to  him.  The  Gentleman  was  willing  to  compound  the 
matter,  by  giving  him  part ;  but  finding  he  would  have 
the  whole,  applied  to  Vidomar  Vifcount  of  Limoges  for 
Protection,  who  fheltered  him  in  his  Caftle  of  Chaluz. 
Richard,  who  was  not  uled  to  meet  with  oppofition  from 
his  Inferiors,  marched  directly  into  le  Limoftn,  to  lay  Siege 
to  the  Caftle  where  the  Gentleman  had  taken  refuge. 
When  he  came  nigh  the  Place,  he  went  round  it,  in  order 
to  view  it.  But  approaching  too  near,  one  Bertram  [Gor- 
don] an  Archer,  who  was  upon  the  Walls  fhot  him  with 
an  Arrow  in  the  Shoulder,  clofe  to  his  Neck(;).  The 
Wound  in  it  felf  was  not  mortal,  but  made  fo  by  the 
Unskilfulnefs  of  the  Surgeon  that  dreffed  it.  It  is  faid, 
the  King  himfelf  by  his  Intemperance  did  not  a  little  help 
to  inflame  it.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Wound  gangreened, 
and  he  died  of  it  the  eleventh  day  (6),  after  enduring  a 
great  deal  of  Mifery.  The  Caftle  being  taken  whilft  he 
was  yet  alive  (7),  and  the  Perfon  that  wounded  him 
brought  into  his  prefence,  he  asked  him  the  Reafon  why 
he  fought  his  Life.  Bertram  replied  with  an  aftonifhing 
Boldnefs,  it  was  in  revenge  of  his  Father  and  Brother, 
flain  by  the  King's  own  hand  ;  and  added,  he  gave  God 
Thanks  for  having  fo  well  fucceeded,  and  was  ready  to 
undergo  with  pleafure  the  moll  grievous  Torments,  fince 
he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  free  the  World  from  fuch  a 
Tyrant.  Though  fuch  an  Anfwer  was  very  like  to  ex- 
afperate  the  King  againft  him,  the  dying  Prince  forgave 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  fet  at  Liberty  with  a  prefent 
of  a  hundred  Shillings.  But  immediately  after  the  King's 
Death,  Marchad  General  of  the  Flemings,  caufed  the  mile- 
rable  Wretch  to  be  flcad  alive. 
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fl]  She  and  Queen  Bacngnella  leaving  the  Holy  Land  a  little  before  the  King,  arrived  at  laft  in  Italy,  where  having  (laid  fix  Months  for  fear  of  the, 
Emperor,  they  went  to  Genoa }  and  embarked  for  MarjeilUs9  from  whence  they  came  to  Poicliers.  It  dues  not  appear  that  BerengueUat  Richard's  Queen, 
ever  came    into  England.     Hoved.  p-  732,  733. 

;      '■ .  .■  1  Tgitnjii  fays,   he  was  uled  thus  by  the  Kin*,  for  having  incenfed  the  Emperor  againil  him  whilft  in  Durance,  who  caufed  him  to  be  loaded  with 
n>  man)  Irons  as  an  Ah  could  bear  ;  as  he  faid  himfelf  to  thole  that  interceded  for  the  Bifliop. 

[3]  His  Body  being  ftoien  away  and  buried,  his  Followers  pretended  that  Miracles  were  wrought  at  his  Grave  ;  but  Ouards  being  fet  at  the-  Place,  and 
th   fe  'hat  came  thithur  to  rr.:v,  umndly  beaten  fir  their  Pains,  the  Cheat  was  feen  through,  and  the  People  quickly  left  off  their  Devotions  to  the  pretended 

Saint.     Ralph  de  Diceto About  this  time  livd  alfo  the  famous  Robin  Hoed,  with  his  Companion  Little  Jcbn,  who  are  faid  to  infeft  York/hire  with, 

their  Robberies.     Some  will  have  him  to  have  been  of  a  great  Family,  and  reduced  to  that  Courfe  of  Lift  by  riotous  Living.     He  never  hurted  either  Man 
i  :  Woman,   fp  1 v-  the  Pobr5   and  robbed  only  the  Rich.      Proclamation  being  hTued  out  againil   him,   he  fell  lick  at  the  Nunnery  or  Berkely,    and  defiling   to 

be  let  Blocd,  ujs  betrayed  and  bled  to  Death In  1 197,   King  Philip  gave  Richard  Bilhop  of  Durham  leave  to  coin  Money  in  that  City.      Hosed,  p.  76S. 

The  lame  Year  there  was  a  great  Famine  and  Mortality  throughout  England.     Ibid.     During  this  Famine,  King  R:<:ba>d  rinding  Ships  at  St.  I'akrt  full  of 
@orn,  exported  from  England,  he  oidered  all  the  People  belonging  to  thole  VelTcls  to  be  hanged.     Id.  p.  770. 

(4)  The  Country  of  Limofin  was  held  ot'  the  Dutchy  of  Guiennt.  Rapin.  Htvcdcn  lays,  it  was  Vidmar  himfelf  that  found  it  in  hh  own  EUate, 
p.  790. 

(;)  This  was  March  16.     Brampton,  p.  ttyy.     Diceto  fays,  the  Perfon  who  wounded  him  was  named  Peter  Baxi!,  p.  705.  and  Gervafs,  th.-.t  it  was  one 
'    ■  n  Sabraz.     lie  fays  moreover,,  that  Richard  was  wounded  not  at  Cbalux,  but  at  the  Siege  of  a  Caftle  in  dzgoufefme,  named  N antrum ,  p.  162S.     Walt. 
H  mingferd  makes  Richard  to  have  been  wounded  near  the  Caftle  of  GalUard  which  he  had  lately  built  in  the  111;  of  AfldaU*     The  King  of  Frtmet    \ 
I    /  .i  that  L.iftlc-,  King  Rfcbard  went  to  retake  it,  and  there  received  his  Death's  Wound,  p.  550,  &c. 

(6j   He  di  AAprii  (>.     Brompt.  p.  127S.     Diceto,  p.  705. 

[7J  Kiii;:  Richard  ordered  all  '.be  Pcrfons  ir.  it  to  le  hanged,  except  he  that  had  wounded  him.     Knigbtin,  2413. 
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'ri<)t>.          Before  he  diedj    'Richard  made  his  Will,   leaving  his  the  Queen  his  Wife,  in  order  to  abandon  himfelf  to  an  in-    ltcjcj^ 
§■»■»*«       Kingdom  with  all   his  other  Dominions,    and  three  Parts  famous  Debauchery,  but  even  to  Sins  againft  Nature.     It 
E,>"    '       in  four  of  his  Money  to  his  Brother  John,    referving  the  is  affirmed,  a  poor  Hermit  took  the  freedom  to  upbraid 
Hovrd.         reft  for  the  Poor  and   his  Domefticks.     He  had   formerly  him  with  that  deteftable  Crime  before    his  whole  Court, 
at  Mejfma  fettled  matters  otherwife,  and  made  his  Nephew  and  conjure  him,    in  the  name  of  God,  to  reflect  on  the 
Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne  his  Heir.     This  appears  in  his  Deftrudtion  of  Sodom.     Be  this    as   it  will,    all  thofe  that 
Letter  from   thence  to  the  Pope,    now  to  be  feen  in  the  have  writ   his  Life  agree,    that  Pride,    Avarice  and  Luft 
|fl.Pu>.      Collcfiion  of  the  Publici  Acls.     But  probably,    the  Fear  of  were  his  three  reigning  Vices.     It  is  faid,  that  being  one  h  vd. 
p.l|i",    railing  Commotions  in  his  Dominions,  made  him  alter  his  day  admonifhed  by  Fulk,    Curate  of  Nevilly  (s),   a  Man  P- 789« 
mind.     Indeed  there  could   be  no  other  reafon  to  induce  famous  for  his  Zeal,     to  throw  off"  thofe  wicked  Habits, 
him  to  favour  his  Brother,  whom  he  had  no  caufe  to  love,  which  were  commonly  called  his  Three  Daughters,  he  r"- 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  Nephew,    whofe  Title  was  no  lefs  plied  jeftingly,  that  it  was  his  Defign  ;  and  to  that  ei  .  he 
prompt.       juft  than  Prince  John's.     In  his  laft  Will  he  ordered  his  refolved  to  give  the  firft  to  the  Templars,    the  fecarid  to 
M.  Weft.     £ody  t0  be  interred  at  Fontevraud,  at  the  Feet  of  his  Fa-  the  Monks,  and  the  third  to  the  Bifiiops. 
U.  Paris.     tner>  t0  teftify  his  Soirow  for  the  many  Uneafinefles  he         Richard  was  tall  and  well  made.     His  Eyes  were  blue, 
created  him  during  his  Life.     His  Heart  was  to  be  carried  and  fparkling,  and  his  Hair  of  a  bright  Yellow,   inclining 
to  Roan,  for  a  teftimony  of  his  AfFeclion  to  the  Normans,  to  Red.     It  may  be  faid   that  England,    where   he  never 
But  his  Bowels  he  ordered  to  be  fent  lino  Poiclou,  defign-  was  above  eight  Months,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
ing  to  fhew  by  that  his  little  Efteem  for  the  Poitlcvins,  Reign,  which  lafted   near  ten  Years,    was  very  unhappy 
with  whom  he  was  difpleafed.     He  left  only  a  natural  Son  under  his  Government.     He  loaded  his  Subjedh  with  {"re- 
called Philip,    to   whom   he  bequeathed   the  Loidihip  of  quent  Impofitions  and  exceffive Taxes.     And  yet  no  other 
Cognac  in  the  Duchy  of  Guienne(l).  Benefit  accrued  to  the  People  for  thefe  prodigious  Sums, 
tUchard'i          Such  was  the   Life  and   Death  of  this  valiant  Prince,;  but  a   little  Glory  for  their  King,    with  which  however 
CbaraBer.     wno  for  tne  Greatnefs  of  his  Courage  was  firnamed  Occur  they  were  fatisfied,    as  redounding  to  the  Honour  of  the 
ftVmitauf.  d*  Lion.     After  commending  his  Valour,  which  was  fome-  Nation. 

thing  like  a  brutifh  Fiercenefs,  in  vain  do  we  feek  in  him         It  is  remarked    as    a  thing  deferving  particular   notice,  Rcmarh  en 
fomeother  Virtue  to  afford  matter  for  his  Panegyrick.  Thofe  that  this  Prince,    who   reftored  the  U(e  of  the  Crofs-Boiv,  ■*        / 
that  praife  him  for  his  Bounty  and  Magnificence,  do  not  received  his  Death's  Wound  from   that  Inftrument,  as  ifgj^/" 
confider,  if  he  was  liberal  and  fplendid,  it  was  at  the  ex-  Heaven  intended   to  punifh  him  for  reviving  that  diabo-  Brempt. 
pence  of  his  Subjects,  from  whom  he  extorted  feveral  large  lical  Invention.     But  I  queftion  whether  this  remark   is  P-  Ja73* 
Sums    by  unjuftifiable  means.     But    on  the  other  hand,  built  on  a  good  foundation.     We  have  obferved   the  En- 
vie  find  in  him  abundance  of  Vices,  and  fome  of  the  molt  glijh  made  ufe  of  the  Crofs-Bow  in  the  Conqueft  of  Ire- 
enormous.     His    Rebellion   againft    his   own  Father  is  a  land,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  II,    and  it  is  not  likely  they 
Blemifh,   may  juftly  be  caft  on  his  Memory.     It  is  even  fhould  difcontinue  it,    in  the   few  Years  thai  were  fince 
appaient,   God  was  pleafed  to  punifh  him  for  it,  by  aeon-  palled. 

tinual  Scene  of  Troubles  during  his  ten  years  Reign,    and         Richard  was  the  firft  King  of  England,  who  carried  in  Arms  </' 

particularly  by  a  fifteen  months  Captivity.     We  find  like-  his  Shield  Three  Lions  Pajfant,  wherein,    he  was  imitated  £nj'and- 

wife  in  this  Prince  an   infatiable  Love  of  Money,    which  by  his  Succenors(3). 

proved  the  caufe  of  his  Death  ;   A  Pride,  which  made  him         During  this  Reign,  the  City  of  London  began  to  put  on  Cmparia 

look  upon   his  equals  with  Contempt,    and  his  Inferiors  as  a  new  Face  with  refpect  to  its  Government  (4),    and  was  ,f'"  '     '' 

Slaves.     In  fine,   if  what  certain  Hiftorians  fay  of  him  be  divided  into  feveral  Corporations  or  Societies,  or  as  they  are  ?'„„ '.•','"" 

tiue,  an  unbridled  Luft  hurried  him,    not  only  to  neglect  called  at  prefent  Companies  (5).  Survey. 


(0  At  Fontemravd,  where  his  Br.dy  was  interred  with  a  gilt  Image,  were  thefe  fix  Verfes  written  in  gold  Letters,  containing  his  grpatrft  and  mote 
glorious  Achievements:  As  his  Victory  over  the  Sicilians ;  his  Conqueft  of  Cyprus  ,  the  Sinking  of  the  great  G  .Jcais  of  the  Spiraeas  :  which  he  race 
as  he  was  failing  trom  Cyprus  to  the  Holy-  Land  ;)  the  taking  of   the  Babylon-Cara-uan,  and  the  dciciidmg  of  J'-fpa  ajjainlt  the  Infidels. 

Scribitur  hoc  tumulo,  Rex  auree,  laus  tua,  tcta 

Aurea,   materia:  conveniente  nota- 
Laus  tua  prima  fait  Siculi,  Cyprus  altera,  Drom9 

Tertia,  Carmana  quarta,  fupiema  J'fpe. 
Supprcfh  Siculi,  Cyprus  peifundata,  Dromo 

Melius,  Carmana  captj,  retenta  'Joppe.  Camd.  Rem.  p.  358. 

(2)  He  is  faid  by  Brahpttn  to  have  alfo  received  the  fame  Admonition  from  the  Archbffhop  of  Roan,  and  to  have  returned  the  fame  Anfwer,  p.  127?. 

(j)  bee  the  great  Seals  of  each  King  in  Sandford  and  Speed.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Norman  Kings  of  England,  Richard's  Predeceffore,  bore  any 
Arms,  at  lead  fuch  as  are  afcr.bed  to  them.  This  is  attefted  by  a  learned  Antiquary.  "  I  cannot  find  (fays  he)  either  by  Monuments,  Coins,  Seals, 
"  or  any  cotempor.try  Author,  that  fuch  Arms  as  are  affigned  to  our  three  Norman  Kings,  were  in  ufe  with  thefe  feveral  Princes,  but  that  following 
"   Ages  did  afiign  or  fix  them  upon  the  Norman  Line,   to  diftinguifh  it  trom  the  fucceeding  Plantagenets,   that  did   bear  Gules,  tbree  Lions,  pajfanl,  gardant, 

u  Or."     Sandford.  Gen.  Hijl.  p.  X— In,  or  about  this  time,    Coats  of  Arms  came  alio  to    be  hereditary  in  Families  :   They  owe  their  Origin  to  the 

Badges,  wh.ch  People  painted  for  diftinction  fake,  upon  their  Shields,  or  Coats  of  Armour,  in  thofe  mad  Expeditions  in  the  Eaft,  called  the  Crufades* 
bee  Dugdale's  Preface  U  Baron.   Vol.  I.   p.  4.   Col.  2.      Tyrrtls  Hi/},   of  England.    Vol.  II.  p.  36.      Sprlman  Afpilcgia,  Sec. 

(4)  In  the  firft  Year  of  King  Richard,  1 1S9,  the  Citizens  of  London  obtained  to  be  governed  by  two  Bailiffs,  or  Sheriff* ;  and  alfo  to  have  a  Mayor 
to  be  their  principal  Governor.  The  two  firft  Bailiffs  or  Sheriffs,  were  Henry  Comhill,  and  Richard  Rayncre;  and  the  firit  Mayor  was  Henry, FitxAlwitt, 
who  continued  Mayor  above  twenty-four  Years.     See  Stoiu's  Survey,  Vol.  II.  Book  V.  p.  100,  Sec. 

(5)  I.  The  Parliaments  in  King  Richard's  Reign  ;  that  is,  as  many  of  them  as  ftand  upi.n  Record,  were:  In  1 189,  September  15,  a  General  Conven- 
tion at  Pipe-well  in  Northampton poire.   (Diceto,  p.  64S.     Hoved.  p.   65S.)      In  November,  a    Parliament   at  IVejimir.ftcr.  (Brompl.  p.  1 166.     Homed,  p.  660.) 

In  1 191,  one  at  Reading  ;  (Brompt.  p.  122c,  Sen.)  one  at  London;  (Id.  p.  1226,  &c.  Homed.)  another  there.  (Id.  p.  122S.)  In  1 192,  at  Northampton  ; 
(Gcrmas,  p.  1569.)  one  at  London,  or  IViftminfier,  December  IO.  {Id.  p.  I  c8o.)  In  1194,  at  rVcjiminjIer,  at  Eajier  ;  ( M.  Paris,  p.  176.  Homed.  p.  735.) 
at  Nottingham,  March  30.  (Hotted,  p.  736. J  at  Northampton,  April  10,  11.  (Homed,  p.  737. J 

II.  The  next  great  Branch  of  the  Revenue  was,  V.  Fines,  Oblatas,  and  Amerciaments  of  nuny  Kinds,  in  civil  and  criminal  Cafes,  and  for  the  Foreft.     It 
is  fiirprifing  to  fee,  how  numerous  the  Fines  and  Amerciaments,  appearing  upon  the  Revenue-Roil,   of  the    ancient   Times,   were.     As  to    Fines  for  the 
Foreft,  it  fuffices  to  obferve,  that  by  the  Revenue-Rolls  of  Henry  II,  and  Richard  I,  and  King  J  hi,  an  ample  Revenue  was  raifed,  by  TrefpaiTes,  De- 
faults, PurpreflureJ,  ifc.     As  to  the  Fines  in  civil  and  criminal  Cafes,  they  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  general   Heads:  Fines  for  Liberties,  Fines  in 
Law- Proceedings,  and   Fines  of  a  mixt  Nature.     But  firft  it  may  be  obferved,  after  a    F.ne     was   preferred  and  accepted,  if  the    Party   could  not   have    the 
Thing  tor  which   he  fined,  he  was  then  acquitted  of  the    Fine,  in  fuch  like    words  }  Sed  r.on  debet  ittde  fummonen  quia   nor.   bahuit  rectum  nee  habere  potuit. 
Houewr,  a   fmall  Fine  was  lometimes  paid  for  fuch  acquittal.     When  the  Party   obtained  the  Thing  for  which  he  fined,   he  was  wont  to  have    the  King's 
Charter  made  to  him.     If  the  Party  fining,  failed  in  payment  of  his  Fine,  he  could  not  have  his   Charter  for   the   Thing    defired.     When  a  Fine  was 
preferred  and  refilled,  if  the  Party  offered  an  Addition,  it  was  called  Crtmentum  Finis.     1.  As  tor  Fines  of  the  fiift  Sort,    for    Grants    and  Confirmations 
of   Liberties,  Franchiles  and    Exemptions,   there  are  numberlefs  Inftances  on  the  Revenue    Rolls.     2.  The  Fines  in  Law  Proceedings  were  likewile  very 
numerous,  and  brought  in  a  very  conliderablc  Revenue.     The  feveral  Inftances  may  be  reduced  to  thefc  Heads  1  Fines  to  have  Juft.'ce  and  Right,  Fines  for 
Writs,  Pleas,  Trials,  and  Judgments  }  Fmcs  for  Expedition,  or  fpeeding  their  Right.     Fines*fer  flopping,  or  Delay  of  Pleas,  Trials  and  Judgments.     Some- 
times the  Parties  litigant  prcfer'd  the  Crown  a  certain  portion  ont  of  the  Debts  which  they  recover'd.     Some  preler'd  Half,   others  a  Fourth,  or  fomeother 
proportional   part,  in    order    to  have  or  recover  the  fame  at  Law.     Here  we  may   fee  the  occafion  of  this  Cbufe  in  King  John's  and  Henry  Ill's  MjignO. 
Charta,  viz.  Nulit  mendemus,  nulli  negabijnus,  aut  diffcremas,  reelum  mel  jujlitiam.     By  means  of  this  Claufe,  exceffive  Fines  to  have  Juftice  were  moderated, 
and  aclual  denial  of  Right  and  delaying  vi  it,  which  before,  upon  paying  of  Money  or  Fines,  ufed  to  be  prattifed,  were  quite  taken  away,  or  by  Degrees 
brought  into  difufe.     Moderate  Fines  for  having  Juftice  were  cor.ftamly  paid,  as  well  after  the  great  Charters  as  before.     3.  Fines  of  a  mixt  nature.     Many 
Fines  were  made  for  leave  to    hold  or  quit  certain  Offices   of  Bailywicks.     For   Licences  of  divers  Kinds,   efpecially  to  Marry,  or  not  to  be  compelled  to 
Marry,  Sfc.     Many  Fines  were  made  relating  to  Trade  or  Merchandife,  with  its  Incidents.     Hither  alfo  refer  the  Fines  and  Difmes,    paid  by  Merchants 
upon   feveral  Occanons,    of  which  hereafter.     Befides  thefe  Fines  for  Licences,    there  were  others,    that    may  be  called  Mifcellaneous,    as    being  of  diver* 
Sorts  :  As  for  the  concord  of  a  Duel,  for  opening  a  Mine,  &c.     There  were  alfo  Fines  for  the  King's  Favor,  and  that  he  would  remit  his  Dii'pleafuro. 
For  the  King's  Protection  and  Aid.     To  obtain  his  Mediation  or  Interpol'al  in  Men's  Affairs.     To  have  Seizin  or  Reftitution  of  their  Lands  or  Chattels, 
and  that  Men  might  not  be  diffcized.     Fines  were  made  that  Men  might  be  difcharged  out  of  Piifon,   and  rcpleryed  or  billed  to  the  Cuftodjr  of  lawful 
Men.     Fcr  Acquittals  in  divers  Cafes.     Concurrent  Fines  were,  when  both  Parties  fined  to  obtain  the  fame  Thing:  Counter  Fines,  when  two  Parties  fin--d, 
one  for  a  Thing,  the  other  againft  it.     I  (hall  conclude  this  Head  with  obferving,  that  Men  fined  for  Refpite  of  Knighthood  j  and  lhall  fubjoin  the  Form 
of  the  Summonce,  to  take  Knighthood  dir.clcd  to  the  Sheriff.     "  Rex  Vicecomiti   Norf.  &  Suff.  Salutem.     Praecipimus  tibi,    quod,    vifis  Uteris  iftis  per 
"  totam  Ballivam  tuam  clamari  facias,  quod  omnes  illi  qui  de  nobis  tenent  in  capite  feudum  unius  militis  vel  plus,    &  Milites  non  funt,  citra  feftum  Na- 
"  talis  Domini  anno  Rcgni  noftri  decimo  nono  arma  capiant  ce  fe  milites  fieri  faeiant  iicut  tenementa  lua  qux  de  nobis  tenent,   diligunt.     Telle  Rege  apud 
"  rVallhgford,  VII"  die  New."     Clauf.  19  Hn.  III.     And  as  it  was  ufual  to  fct   Amercement  for  not  taking  Knighthood  after  Summonce,  fo  the  King 
fometimes    leized  the    Lands   of  military    Tenants    for  the  fame   Reafcn.     I  proceed  now    to  the    Revenue  arifing   by   Mi/en.ordia's  or  Amerciaments  j 
which    in   ancient  Times  are    hardly  to    be  diftinguifhed   fiom    Fines    by  a   nice  Obferver.      It  is   likely  there   was    fome  difference   between  a   Mifericoretis 
and   an  Amerciament.     For   Inftance,  it  was  called  an   Amerciament,    after  it  was  reduced  to  a  Certain  Sum,  and  a  Mifericerdu,    both  before  and  after** 
wards.     When  a  Mifericordia   (or  diferctionary  Fine)  was   reduced  to  a  certain  Sum,  it    was  faid  to   be  admcafured,  or  affeertd,    e.   g.    IVannus  de  Quedit 
debet   C    Mareas   de    Mifericordia ,    fed   pflea  ammenfuratas  foil    per  Jujliciarium    et  Barones  ad  LX  Marcas.       Mag.  Rot.    9  Joh.     By   Magna  Cloarta, 
Earls  and   Baro.is    are  not  to  be   amerced  unlets  by    their  Peers,    and  according   to    their  Trel'pals.      Concerning    Amerciaments   in   general,    it  may   be  *b- 
lerved.  it  was  frequent   for  fome  Perfons  to  be  amerced  for    the    TrefpaiTes  or    Defaults  of  others.     Lords  of  Seigneuries    for   their  Men,  and  for  fuch   as 
were  de  manupaftu  Juo  -  Tedings  and   Frank-pledges,  for  fuch  as  were  within  their  Teding  or  Frank-pledge,  and   the   like.      When  general  Amerciaments 
were  fet  upon  Hundreds,  Towns,  £°r.  fur  Murder*  or  «he  like  j    fo  much  thereof  as  was  charged  upon    Lands,    withitt  the  faid  Hundred,  Se,    which 
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the  Kin^  held  in  Demean,  was  difcharged  of  Courfe.  Lands  holden  by  the  Queen,  were  al(b  free  from  common  Amerciament.  Several  Barons  and. 
Lords  of  Sei°neimes  had  the  like  Freedom  by  Charter,  prubably,  from  the  King.  Baruns  of  the  Exchequer  had  freedom  from  common  Amerciaments  for 
their  Lands  and  Tenants,  by  their  Privilege  of  fitting  at  the  Exchequer.  Ecckfiaftical  Fees  were  like  wife  exempt  from  the  fame,  and  other  Perfons  by 
virtue  of  Charters.  Divers  Lords  of  Setgnturies  were,  by  Charter,  intitled  to  have  to  their  own  ufe  the  Amerciaments  that  arofe  within  their  Seigneury. 
However,  the  Lords  were  to  claim  the  lame  at  the  Exchequer.  This  is  fiequently  done  at  this  Day.  Amerciaments  pro  Fort/la,  and  in  criminal  and 
common  Pleas,  are  very  numerous  on  tiie  Revenue  Rolls,  thefe  laft  containing  many  things  Ufeful  and  Historical,  as  the  curious  Pleader,  may  fee  in. 
Madsx's  llijhry  of  the  Exchequer,  Sec.  Thefe  Amerciaments  were  fur  Murders  and  Manslaughters,  for  Mifdemeanois,  for  DifTcifins,  for  Recreancy,  for 
Non-appearance,  for  falls  Judgments,  for  not  making  puriuit  on  Hue  and  Cry:  To  theft  may  be  added,  Milcellaneuus  Amerciaments  for  Trefpaffes-df  divers 
Kinds. 

The  next  great  Branch  of  the  Revenue  was,  VI.  Aid,  Scutages,  Tallages,  and  Cuftoms.  In  former  times  the  Prestations  or  Payments  to  the  King 
were  called  by  feveral  Names,  as  Danegelt,  Aid,  Donum;  Affifa,  Scutage,  Tallage;  and  in  fucceeding  times,  Subfidy,  ^uinxtWie,  Vftittfriij  &c.  feveral  of 
the  former  then  continuing  in  Ufe,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  Aid  payable  out  of  Baronies  and  military  Fees,  which  was  an  honourable  Service  or  Duty, 
r<  ri  lered  by  a  free  Vaflal  to  his  Lord.  There  were  three  Sorts  of  Aid  due  tn  the  Crown  of  common  Right,  or  by  Reafon  of  Seigneury.  A:d  to  make  the 
King's  eldeft  Son  a  Knight,  to  marry  his  eldeft  Daughter,  and  to  ranfom  his  Perfon,  when  taken  in  War.  Thefe  Aids  were  rendered  to  the  King  by  all 
Perfons,  who  held  of  him  in  Capitc ;  that  is,  immediately,  fine  Medio.  All  the  King's  Tenants  were  to  pay  Aid,  whether  they  held  in  Servitlo,  or  in 
D  'ice  ;  i  hat  is,  in  elder  times,  Aid  was  to  be  rendered  by  Perfons,  who  held  of  the  King  immediately,  by  Barony,  or  Knight's  Service,  or  by  Ser- 
jeanty,  with  Knight's  Service  annexed  j  and  by  Perfons  who  held  of  the  King  immediately,  either  by  Rent-Service,  Socage,  or  other  Service  ,  that 
was  not  Military,  whether  they  lived  upon  the  Lands  that  were  antient  Demean,  or  upon  Honours  and  Lands  ekheated  to  the  King,  and  upon  Lands  of 
his  Ward/hips  or  Purchafes.  King  William  I.  took  fix  Shillings,  of  each  Hide,  through  England.  King  Henry  I.  took  three  Shillings  for  each  Hide,  as 
aid  pur  file  mazier*  But,  for  want  of  requifite  Notices  concerning  thefe  Aids,  nothing  diftinclly  can  be  learnt  of  them.  The  firft  that  gives  us  any  In- 
fight  into  thefe  Matters,  is  an  Aid  levied  by  Henry  II.  for  the  Marriage  of  his  Daughter  Maud,  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony  •  namely,  one  Mark  per  Fee, 
It  was  paid  by  the  feveral  Barons  and  Knights,  holding  in  Capite,  according  to  the  Number  of  their  refpective  Fees.  In  order  to  the  due  levying  this 
Aid,  the  Barons  and  Tenants  in  Capite  were  commanded  to  certify  to  the  King  what  Fees  they  had,  how  many  of  the  Old,  and  how  mnny  of  the  New 
Feoffment,  and  of  whom  the  fame  were  holden.  Thefe  Certificates  were  called  Carta  Earonum,  and  were  ordered  to  be  laid  up  in  the  Exchequer,  a 
Hutch  being  made  to  keep  them.  But  the  Originals  are  not  now  to  be  found,  except  that  of  the  Bilhop  of  Gbicbefter.  The  Contents  of  many  other  Cer- 
tificates may  be  feen  in  an  orderly  manner  in  the  Red-book  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Fees  of  the  new  Feoffment  were  fmall,  and  paid  but  twelve  Shil- 
lings per  Fee,  when  thofe  of  the  old  paid  twenty  Shillings.  The  Temporal  Barons  and  Tenants  in  Capite,  were  generally  charged  to  the  Aid  for  the 
Number  of  Fees  in  their  Certificates.  But  if  no  Certificates  were  fent,  they  were  charged  according  to  what  appeared  by  the  King's  Records,  or  Teftimony 
of  his  Officers-  It  was  the  fame  with  the  Eifhops  and  Abbots.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  feveral  Ecclefiaftical  Perfons,  befides  the  Aid  for  their  Fees 
rendered  a  farther  Sum,  under  the  Terms  de  Promijjior.e  f:ta.  The  fame,  Madox  obferved,  was  fometimes  paid  alfo  by  Laics,  and  therefore  thinks,  when 
it  was  paid  by  the  Laity,  it  was  a  Donum ;  and  when  by  Ecclefiafticks,  Donum  Pralatorum.  When  A;d  was  collected,  it  it  could  not  by  fome  caiual  Im- 
pediment, be  rendered  by  the  Tenant  to  his  Lord,  it  might  be  paid  to  the  King,  though  he  was  not  his  immediate  Lord.  The  vacant  Biihoprickfl  and 
Abbeys  of  Royal  Foundation  render'd  Aid,  being  reckon'd  among  the  Efcheats.  It  was  alfo  paid  by  the  Towns  and  Manners,  rr  Lands,  which  the  King 
held  in  Demean,  and  was  actually  alTeiTed  by  the  Jufticiers  Itinerant,  or  with  their  Approbation.  King  Richard  I.  levied  an  Aid  for  the  Ranfe-m  of  his 
Perfun.  It  was  paid  by  the  Tenants  in  Capite,  under  the  Name  of  Scutage,  at  the  Rate  of  twenty  Shillings  per  Fee.  Another  Part  of  this  Aid  was 
anfwercd  at  the  Exchequer,  by  the  Name  of  Hidage,  by  which  was  meant  the  Aid  charged  on  Laftds  holden  by  other  Service,  than  that  of  the  Shield*, 
In  Edward!  IPs  Reign,  Hidage  imported  either  Tenure  in  Socage,  or  other  inferior  Tenure,  and  was  oppofed  to  Tenure  in  Chivalry.  This  Hidage  was 
aflelltd  by  the  King's  Justiciaries,  and  is  exprefly  faid  to  be  raifed  in  Aid  of  the  King's  Ranfom.  The  Camcsge  paid  for  the  lame  Ranfom,  is  Iikewiie 
called  an  Aid.  King  Henry  III.  had  an  Aid  to  make  his  eldeft  S*n  a  Knight,  forty  Shillings  of  every  Knight's  Fee.  This  Aid  was  paid  to  the  King  by 
his  Tenants  in  Capitc,  and  to  the  King's  Tenants  in  Capite,  by  fuch  Perfons  as  held  of  them  in  Capite,  by  Knight's  Service.  When  the  King's  Tenants 
in  Capite  paid  Aid  to  him,  he  ufed  to  grant  them,  that  they  might  receive  Aid  pro  rata  of  their  Tenants  in  Cap-.te.  It  was  ufual  (in  and  after  Henry  Ill's 
Reign)  for  the  King's  laid  Tenants  to  have  a  Writ,  commanding  the  Sheriff"  to  afiift  them  to  levy  the  Aid  en  the  Perfons,  that  held  of  them  in  Capite- 
The  Aid  to  make  a  Son  a  Knight,  or  for  marrying  a  Daughter,  was  not  demandable  from  Lands  held  either  in  Frankalmoign,  or  Socage.  Befides  thefe 
three  noted  Aids,  there  were  alfo  other  Aids,  which  appear  to  be  of  a  different  K.nd.  In  the  fifth  of  Stephen,  an  Aid  was  paid  to  the  Crown  by  the  Burghs 
or  Towns.  This  Aid  teems  to  have  been  a  yearly  Payment,  and  indeed,  it  is  accounted  for  in  the  like  formal  Words,  wherein  annual  Ferms  are  wont 
to  be.  In  accounting  for  the  Aid  of  the  prefent  Year,  they  faid,  reddit  compotum  de  auxilio  j  for  the  Year  next  before,  reddi't  compotum  de  pr&ttrito  auxilio  ; 
and  for  the  third  Year,  reddit  compotum  de  -veteri  auxilio  j  which  are  the  Words  ufed  in  accounting  for  Ferms.  An  Aid  was  render'd  at  this  time  alfo 
(as  it  feems,  by  the  Counties  of  the  like  Sort.  Thefe  Aids  were  a  fie  (Ted  by  the  Jufticiers  Itinerant.  King  Richard  I.  took  five  Shillings  out  of  every 
Carue,  or  Hide  of  Land,  through  all  England.  This  Aid  is  called  'lallagium,  by  Ho'vcden.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  the  Word  Aid  came  to  be  ufed  in  a  large 
indefinite  Senfe  j  and  there  came  into  Ufe  a  new  Word,  Subfidium,  which  was  not  at  all,  or  not  frequently  ufed  in  the  more  antient  Times.  A  Subfidy 
was  granted  to  Edward  II.  for  his  War  with  Scotland.  It  is  called  a  Donum.  The  City  of  London  paid  two  thoufand  Marks.  Befides  the  general  Aids. 
or  thofe,  which  were  per  eommunem  Ajjifam  Anghee ,  extending  through  the  whtfle  Kingdom,  there  were  certain  Aids  impofed  upon  the  Demeans, 
Efcheats,  &c,  of  particular  Counties  or  Places,  for  certain  Purpofes  relating  to  thole  Counties  or  Places-  An  Aid  by  way  of  Hidage,  was  Ja;d  on  Devon 
and  Cernival,  for  the  Siege  of  the  Ifle  of  William  de  Manfco.  Inferior  Lords  of  Sejgneuries  had  of  their  Tenants,  the  three  notable  Aids,  to  make  hi3 
eldeft  Son  a  Knight,  to  marry  his  eldeft  Daughter,  and  to  ranfom  his  Perfon.  They  had  alfo  of  their  Tenants  upon  occalion,  ether  Aids,  as  to  enable  them 
to  pay  their  Relief  or  Seifin,  or  other  Fine  to  the  King,  and  alfo  to  pay  their  Dehts.  This  was  dr-ne  by  the  King's  Let'ers  Patent,  directed  to  the 
Tenants.  But  it  may  be  noted,  thefe  were  only  Letters  of  Requ?ft.  For  it  is  provided  by  King  John's  Charter,  that  the  King  fhould  not  for  the  future 
grant  to  any  one  leave  to  take  an  Aid  of  his  Freemen,  lave  in  the  three  Cafes  above  mentioned.  The  Revenue  arifing  from  Scutage  and  1allaget  wiU 
be  fpoken  of  in  the  next  Coin  Note. 


King  Richard  I.  is  reprefented  as  a  Corrupter  rather  than  a  Refiner  of  the  Englifh  Coins.  And  indeed  his  Parade  in  the  Holy  Land,  with  his  Ran- 
fom,  was  fo  very  chargeable,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  to  find  him  put  to  all  imaginable  Shifts  for  multiplying  his  Money  at  home.  However  his  Money 
is  very  rare.  His  Penny,  in  Speedy  is  very  remarkable,  having  two  Faces,  inferibed  Ricus  R:  :  :  S  REX.  And  on  the  Reverfe,  AV  :  :  ON.  N  ;  ; 
NICO.  And  REX  ANGL.  Reverfe,  LONDON,  three  Pellets,  in  each  Quarter  of  the  Crofs.  In  the  fifth  Year  of  this  Reign,  Bennet,  Son  of 
Ifaac  a  Jew,  ftands  charged  on  the  Revenue  Rolls  with  a  hundred  Pounds  and  one  Mark  of  Gold,  de  Obol.  Murfce  or  Murfcii  for  a  Fine.  The  Words 
are:  "  Benediclus  Filius  Ifaac  debet  CI  &  j  marcam  auri  de  Obol.  Mufce  vel  x.  Marcas  argenti,  pro  fine  fuo  de  cartis  Aaron  emptis  a  Cancellario."  Mac. 
Rot.  5.  R.  I.  Rot>  3.  a.  m*  I.  a  little  lower  in  the  Roll  it  was  written  Mufcii,     But  what  was  meant  by  Obeli  dt  Muf.e9  Madox  lays  he  cannot  find. 
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The  Reigns  of  King  John,   and  Henry  III.     Containing  the  Space  of  Seventy  Three 
Tears;  with  the  State  of  the  Church  from  1154  to  1272. 


7.  JOHN  Sir  named  Lag  k-Lan  d  (i). 


1 1 99. 

RfJie3:oni  on 
J,  hri')  Right 
to  Richard*! 
Svccejjion. 


HOUGH  Richard  made  the  Prince 
his  Brother  Heir  to  all  his  Domi- 
nions, John's  Right  was  not  there- 
by rendered  inconteftable.  How 
abfolute  foever  a  Prince  may  be  in 
his  Life-time,  as  foon  as  his  Eyes 
are  clofed,  his  laft  Will  is  no  further 
regarded,  than  as  confonant  to  the 
Laws,  unlefs  fupported  by  Force. 
In  the  affair  of  the  noble  Succeffion  Richard  left  by  his 
Deceafe,  two  Queries  offered,  not  eafy  to  be  decided. 
The  firft  was,  whether,  according  to  Law,  Arthur  Duke 
of  Brctagne,  as  reprefenting  his  Father  Geoffrey,  elder  Bro- 
ther of  John,  had  not  as  much  or  more  Right  than  his  Uncle 
John,  who  was  one  Degree  nearer.  In  the  fecond  Query, 
the  Bufinefs  was  to  know,  whether  in  cafe  the  Laws  fa- 
voured the  Nephew,  Richard  had  Power  to  difpofe  of  his 
Dominions  by  a  Will  contrary  to  Cuftom. 

Two  things  rendered  the  Decifion  of  thefe  Queries  ex- 
ceeding difficult.  Firft,  the  Diverfity  between  the  Laws  of 
the  feveral  States,  this  Succeffion  confifted  of.  Secondly,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  England,  the  largeft  and  mod  confiderable 
part,  there  was  no  fettled  Law  concerning  the  Succeffion  to 
the  Crown,  by  which  the  Kings  were  allowed  or  debarred 
the  Power  of  difpofing  of  it  as  they  pleafed.  And  if,  for 
want  of  fuch  a  Law,  the  Englijl)  Hiftory  had  been  fearch- 
ed  for  Examples  to  eftabliih  a  Precedent,  that  method 
would  have  been  no  lefs  perplexing.  From  the  Conqueft 
to  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of,  there  had  been  no  occafion 
to  eftablifh  or  exclude  the  Right  of  Reprefentation  in  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Crown.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  running  over 
the  times  of  the  Saxon  Empire,  feveral  Inftances  might 
have  been  found,  but  as  there  were  others  directly  oppo- 
fite,  it  was  not  eafy  to  decide  the  matter  from  thence. 
Belides  it  was  now  above  a  hundred  Years  fince  the 
Saxon  Laws  and  Cuftoms  were  in  force,  the  Normans  ha- 


ving introduced  a  new  Syftem  into  the  Kingdom.  The  1190, 
ftrongeft  Augument  in  favour  of  John  was,  that,  there 
being  no  eftablifhed  Law  concerning  this  matter,  his  Ti- 
tle was  as  good  as  Arthur's ;  and  moreover,  he  had  for 
him  King  Richard's  Will.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in 
moft  of  the  Provinces  poffeffed  by  the  Englijh  in  France, 
the  Right  of  Reprefentation  in  the  lineal  Defcent  was  ge- 
nerally received.  This  Affair  therefore  would  have  been  Join  titti 
liable  to  great  Difcuffions,  had  it  been  to  be  determined  f'°J"r"h" 
in  a  Court  of  Juftice,  or  in  the  General  AiTembly  of&JS*  * 
the  States,  by  an  impartial  Judgment.  But  John  not 
thinking  proper  to  commit  his  Right  to  the  Decifion  of 
any  Tribunal,  took  a  Courfe,  which  to  him  feemed  not 
fo  uncertain.  He  believed  his  Right  indifputable,  or  per- 
haps his  Ambition  would  not  permit  him  to  be  more  fcru- 
pulous  to  his  Nephew,  than  he  had  been  with  regard  to  the 
King  his  Brother.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  judged  that  Dili- 
gence was  a  more  effectual  means  to  gain  his  Point  than  ?. 
Decifion  which  might  be  to  his  difadvantage.  He  had 
with  him  beyond  Sea,  two  Men,  who  feemed  proper  In- 
ftruments  for  his  Defigns,  by  reafon  of  their  great  Intereft 
in  England.  The  firft  was  Hubert,  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  other  William  Marjhal,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Pembroie.  Thefe  two  Lords  being  wholly  devoted  to  his 
Service,  becaufe  they  believed  his  Title  good,  or  for  other 
private  Reafons,  promifed  to  ufe  all  their  Credit  in  his 
favour.  Not  to  lofe  time,  which  to  him  was  (o  pre-  Hered. 
cious,  he  difpatched  them  forthwith  into  England,  en-  M-  Pinh- 
joining  them  to  aft  in  concert  with  the  Queen  his  Mo- 
ther, and  the  Chief  Judiciary,  who  had  been  for  fome 
time  in  his  Interefts.  As  for  Queen  Eleanor,  though  it 
feemed  (he  Ihould  have  been  in  Sufpence,  between  her  Son 
and  Grandfon,  there  was  a  fecret  Reafon  which  biaffed  her 
in  favour  of  her  Son  :  Namely,  her  Fear  that  if  Arthur 
afcended  the  Throne,  his  Mother  Conjlantia  would  come 
and  feize  the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs,    duiing  her  Son's 


(1)  King  Htmy  his  Father  gave  him  that  Nickname,  becaufe  he' left  him  in  his  Will  no  Lands  nor  Inhtritanse,  tut  recommended  biro  to  be  provided 
t  r  by  his  eider  Brother.     Brompt.  p.  1059,  1061,     See  jbeve,  p.  *3*. 
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Minority,  then  thirteen  Years  of  Age.  Her  high  Spirit 
would  have  made  her  extremely  uneafy  if  fee  had  been 
obliged  to  live  under  her  Daughter-in-law. 

NisFriisJi  The  four  Perfons  on  whom  'John  relied,  ferved  him 
with  zeal  and  fuccefs.  The  Juiticiary  had  great  Power 
during  the  Interregnum.  The  Archbifhop  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Clergy.  Eleanor  was  exceedingly  beloved 
and  remedied  in  the  Kingdom;  and  TVilliam  Murjhalvias 
a  Lord  diftinguifhed  by  his  Merit,  though  not  yet  by  his 
Dignities.  After  concerting  together  the  propereft  me- 
thods to  fcrve  the  Prince  effectually,  they  laboured  to  gain 
the  Magifrrates  of  the  Cities  ami  Towns  ( i ).  Their  Aim 
was,  by  their  help  to  win  the  People,  that  they  might  af- 
rds  meet  with  lefs  oppofition  from  the  Nobles. 
Their  Endeavours  beingcrowned  with  all  the  Succefs  they 
fexpccled,  they  thought  them  (elves  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
venture  upon  fummoning  the  Ieller  Nobility  to  take  the 
Oath  to  John.  There  were  but  few  that  refufed  it,  both 
becaufe  they  imagined  it  agreeable  to  the  general  Sentiment 
of  the  Nation,  and  were  unacquainted  with  the  young 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  who  had  never  been  in  England. 
Thefe  twofiift  fteps  being  taken,  the  Bifhops  and  Barons 
were  fummoned  to  take  the  fame  Oath;  but  thefe  were 
not  fo  eafilv  managed.  Befide=,  that  many  queftioned 
whether  John's  Pretentions  werejuft,  they  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  the  proper  Judges  in  the  affair,  inftead  of 
being  obliged  to  fubmit  to  theDecilions  of  others.  How- 
ever, as  the  Body  cf  the  People  had  now  declared  for  John, 
they  did  not  think  themfelves  in  a  condition  abfolutely  to 
refufe  taking  the  required  Oath.  Accordingly,  on  pretence 
of  examining  into  the  Laws  of  the  Realm  they  demanded 
a  Delay.  In  the  mean  time,  believing  a  Civil  War  un- 
avoidable, they  began  to  fortify  their  Catties  (2),  and  make 
Preparations  to  fupport  the  mod  juft  Caufe,  or  at  leaft, 
that  which  to  them  feemed  mod  agreeable  to  their  Intereft. 
Thefe  Proceedings  alarmed  the  Prince's  Friends  :  As  they 
knew  he  was  not  beloved,  they  were  appreheniive,  the  Ba- 
rons were  determined  to  oppofe  him.  To  prevent  this 
Defign  they  convened  at  Northampton  an  Affembly  Gene- 
ral, where  they  ufed  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to  gain  thofe 
they  molt  fufpected  (3).  Among  other  things,  they  pro- 
mised in  John's  name,  that  he  would  fully  reftore  all  the 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Nobles  and  People.  This 
Promifc,  joined  to  others  privately  made  to  the  moftobfti- 
nate,  produced  the  Effect  they  expected.  All  the  Lotds 
unanimoufiy  ingaged  to  fwear  Fealtytoyo/i",  and  by  that 
means  the  whole  Kingdom  was  well  difpofed  in  his  favour 

Tit  King  if  before  his  Arrival.  An  Embaffy  fent  at  this  time  from 
the  King  of  Scotland  to  demand  Northumberland  (4),  gave 
fome  uneafinefs  to  thofe  that  were  at  the  Helm.  They 
were  afraid,  he  intended  to  take  advantage  of  fo  favourable 
a  Juncture,  to  become  mailer  of  that  Country,  as  indeed, 
it  would  have  been  very  eafy,  England  not  being  then  in 
condition  to  maintain  a  War.  However,  they  found 
means  to  content  the  Ambaffadors  with  fair  Words,  pro- 
mifing  them,  as  foon  as  John  was  arrived,  he  would  give 
their  Mailer  Satisfaction. 

Whilft  John's  Adherents  were  labouring  for  him  in 
■'-(tic  England,  he  himfelf  was  not  idle  in  France,  where  he 
was  detained  by  two  important  Affairs.  The  firft  was 
a  Negotiation  with  Robert  of  Turnbam,  who  had  the 
Cuftody  ol  Richard's  Treafure  in  the  Caftle  of  Chinon,  of 
which  he  was  willing  to  fee  the  Iffue,  before  he  croffed  the 
Sea.  He  was  at  length  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain  that  Offi- 
cer, who  delivered  him  the  Money  in  his  keeping,  and 
furrendered  to  him  the  two  important  Cities  01  Saumur 
and  Chinon,  of  which  he  was  Governour  (5).  The 
other  Affair  which  kept  John  beyond  Sea,  was  to  caufe 
himfelf  to  be  owned  for  Sovereign  by  the  Provinces  the 
Englijh  held  in  France.  Though  in  England  every  thing 
went  to  his  wife,  it  was  not  fo  in  France,  where 
young  Arthur  his  Nephew  created  him  great  Uneafinefs. 
Befides  his  natural  Ri:;bt  to  thefe  Provinces,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  the  King  ol  France  would  affift  him  with  all  his 
Forces  to  take  poffeffion.  And  indeed,  nothing  could  be 
more  advantagious  for  that  Monarch,  than  to  fee  them 
rent  from  the  Englijh  Monarchy.  Moreover,  all  feemed 
inclined  to  favour  Arthur.  The  Governor  of  Angers  (6) 
had  already  delivered  that  Place  to  him,  and  all  the  Lords 
of  Poitlou,  Touraint,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  were  refolved  to 
acknowledge  him  for  Sovereign  (7).     So  that  John  now 
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faw  himfelf  as  it  were  excluded  from  a  great  Part  of  his 
Brother's  Inheritance.  As  this  Example  might  prove  of 
dangerous  confequence  with  regard  to  Normandy,  and  even 
have  fome  Influence  in  England,  John  was  in  great  per- 
plexity. However,  as  he  had  Richard's  Treafure  in  his 
hands,  he  feafonabfy  ufed  it  to  gain  the  principal  Lords  of 
Nor?;:'.  "...    tin  fame  means,  he  levied'an  Army,  and 

laid  Siege  to  Mans,  which  had  fided  with  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne.  This  Place  not  making  a  long  refiftance,  he 
believed  it  neceffary  to  if  rike  a  Terror  into  the  Normans, 
by  an  Inftance  of  Severity,  which  fhculd  frighten  them 
from  declaring  againft  him.  For  that  purpofe,  he  ordered 
the  Walls  of  Mfins  to  be  razed,  and  the  chief  Burghers 
made  Prifoners.  Thefe  rigorous  Proceedings  had  the  de- 
lired  Effect.  However  inclined  the  Normans  were  to  Ar- 
thur, they  thought  it  prudent  to  fubmit  to  his  Uncle,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  impending  Evils.  As  foon  as  they  had 
taken  this  Refolutiun,  John  came  to  Roan,  where  he  was 
crowned  Duke  of  Normandy  (8)  by  the  Archbifhop  of  that 
City,  who  had  been  a  great  Inftrument  in  difpofing  the 
Pet. pie  in  his  favour. 

It  was  by  no  means  proper  for  John  to  think  of  re- 
ducing the  other  Provinces  in  France,  before  he  had  taken 
polieliion  of  the  Crown  of  England.  Beiides  that  a  too 
long  Delay  might  be  prejudicial  to  him,  fo  great  an  Un- 
dertaking would  be  impracticable,  without  the  Affiftance  of 
the  Englijh.  He  was  determined  therefore  to  pafs  the  Sea, 
and  arriving  at  London  the  25th  of  May  (9),  he  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  crowned  next  day  in  IP'cJtminJter  Abbey. 
Before  the  Ceremony  began,  Hubert  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury made  the  following  Speech  to  the  Lords  and  People 
aflembled. 


"  "r\J  ^  ^er,°n  can  have  a  ^'&nt  t0  l^e  Crown  of  this  AnUijhtp 
''  -i.^    Kingdom,  unlefs,  after  humbly  invoking  God's •/Came'b"' 
"  Holy  Spirit,  he  be  firft  unanimoufiy  elected  for  his  ex-  ^.'pam',*' 
''  traordinary  Virtues,  and  then  folemnly  anointed   King  p.  19;. 
"  after  the  Example  of  Saul  and  David,  whom  God  was 
"  pleafed  to  let  over  his  People,  though  neither  was  Son 
"  of  a  King,    or    royally   defcended.     The   former  was 
"  chofen  for  his  Valour,    the  latter   for  his  Humility  and 
"  Piety  ;  it  pleafed  God  that  fuch  as  were  to  be  cloathed 
"  with  Sovereign  Power,  fhould  be  eminently  diftinguifh- 
"  ed  by  their  Virtues.     If  therefore  any  one  of  the  Fa- 
"  mily  of  the  late  King  excels  the  reft,  we  ought  readily 
"  to  confent  to  his  Election.     I   fpeak  this  in  favour  of 
'  the  noble  Duke  John  here  prefent,    Brother  to  our  il- 
"  luftrious  King Ric hard,  who  died  without  Iffue.     This 
"  Prince,    being  endowed  with  all  forts  of  Virtues,    and 
"  particularly  with  great  Valour  and  Prudence,  as  well  in 
"  refuect  of  his  Merits  as  Birth,  with  the  Invocation  of 
"  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  eleit  King." 

After  this  fhort  Harangue,  the  Archbifhop  fet  the  Crown  John  !t 
on  John's  head,  having  firft  adminiftred  to  him  the  cufto-  crc,"""J- 
mary  Oath.     The  Biihop  of  Durham   protefted  againft  n'0yti!U 
the  Coronation,  as  done  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Archbifhop 
of  Tori.     But  this  Pretenfion    being  founded  neither  on 
Law  nor  Cuftom,  was  not  regarded. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury's  Speech  well  deferves  R'mari' « 
fome  Remarks.  Several  pretend  to  prove  from  thenc»,  aL't'spesb, 
that  by  Election  only  the  Kings  of  England  in  thofe  days 
afcended  the  Throne.  They  ground  their  Opinion  upon 
the  Archbifeop's  declaring  it,  on  fo  folemn  an  occalion 
without  any  oppofition.  They  urge  likewife  the  Silence 
of  the  Prince  elected,  who  muft  have  been  offended  at  fo 
bold  an  aifertion,  if  he  had  not  been  fatisfied,  the  People 
had  fuch  a  Right.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  this  Confe- 
quence can  be  drawn.  Hubert  takes  upon  him  to  declare, 
John  comes  to  the  Crown  only  by  Election,  without  the 
States  appearing  to  have  been  firft  confulted  about  it.  Nay, 
it  does  not  appear,  that  after  he  had  ended  his  Speech,  he  (o 
much  as  asked  the  Affembly's  Opinion  but  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  the  Coronation  of  the  King,  upon  the  People's 
Acclamations,  who  were  got  together  to  fee  the  Cere- 
mony. Befides,  if  John  was  elected  at  that  time,  whence 
is  it  that  all  England  had  already  fworn  Fealty  to  him  ? 
Was  it  ufual  to  take  the  Oath  before  the  Election  ?  Do 
we  find  any  fuch  thing  practifed  in  Elective  Kingdoms  ? 
Moreover,  if  the  Right  of  Election  was  then  eftablifhed 
in  England,    what  made  the  Archbifhop  alledge  the  Ex- 


(1)  Homines  regni  tarn  dc  Civitatibus,  quam  dc  Burgis,  &  Co-nites,  &   Barones,  8c  libere  tencntes.     Hsvcd.  p.  793. 

(2)  A'-l  the  Biflicps,  Earls,  and  Barons  that  had  Catties,  furnifhed  them  with  Arms  and  Provisions,     Hoved.  p.  793' 

(3)  David,  Brother  to  the  Ming  of  Sceti  ;  Richard,  Earl  of  Clare  ;  Ranulf,  Earl  or"  Cteflcr  >  William,  Earl  of  -Tutejbury  j  IVaUran,  Earl  of  ffarwirt} 
Roger,  Conitobte  of  Cbrjlo  ;  William  de  Mowbray,  Sec.     Hovcd.  ibid. 

(a)  And  Cumberland,  with  their  Appurtsrnincts.     Homed,  ibid. 

£5)  And  all  the  other  Caftles  in  his  Cuftody.     Hoved,  p.  792.      M.  Paris,  p.  196. 

(6)  -ILzixas  de  Furttei,  Nephew  to  Robert  de  Turnbam.     Hoved:  ibid.      M.  font. 

\-j)  Declaring  it  to  be  ihe  Right  and  Cuftom  of  thofe  Territories,  for  the  Son  of  the  elder  Brother  deceafed,  to  fucceed  before  the  younger.     Htved.  ibid. 

M.  Paris,  p.  196. 

(Sj  On  April  25.  He  was  girt  tvitb  the  tv-ord  cf  that  Dukedom  (as  M.  Paris  exprefTts  it)  in  the  Cathedral  of  Roan  ;  and  the  Archlifliop  put  on  hi; 
Head  a  golden  Circle,  or  Coronet,  adorned  ali  round  with  golden  Rofes,  curioufly  wrought,  p-  190.  He  took,  an  Oath  at  the  lame  time,  which  fee  tb<d. 
and  in  Hwtd.  p.  792,  793. 

(9)  He  landed  at  Sbvtbam  in  Sujfex,  May  25,  and  came  the  next  Day  to  Linden  to  be  crowned*    Hcved* 
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a-nDles  of  Saul  and   David  ?     Would  it    not  have   been     that  end,  flic  defired  that  Monarch  to  give  her  a  meeting    1199, 
more  to  the  pu.pofe  to  produce  thofe  of  tf»e  former  Kings     at   Tours    where    fhe  delivered   the   young  Duke   into  Ins 
of  England  ?  But  ot  theft  he  fays  not   a  word.     He  con-     hands  (,),  furrendenng  to  him  withal,  the  pnnc.pa]  I  laces 
,felf  with  infifting    upon  the   Examples   of  two    of  Bretagne,  Touraine,  Poitlou,  Jnjou,  and  Maine,  to  hold 
much    more  proper    to  cfbbhfh    a  new     them  lor  Arthur. 

Philip  defired  nothing   fo   much  as  the   recovery  of  the  PhilipWii 


Mi  Paris. 
p.  197. 


tents   him 

Kings  of  Ifrael,  much  more  proper  to  e 
Right  than  to  prove  its  Antiquity.  There  are  even  fome 
Authors  that  affirm,  the  whole  AfTembly  was  extremely 
furprized  at  the  Archbifliop's  Difcourfc  :  Adding,  that 
after  the  Ceremony,  being  asked  the  reafon  of  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  Proceeding,  he  'replied,  That  be  for cj aw  John 
would  bring  the  Kingdom  into  great  Confufton,  and  therefore 
bad  judged  it  proper  to  let  him  know,  that  he  mounted  the 
Throne '  by  Election,  and  not  by  H  E  R  E  o  1  r  a  r  v 
Succession*,  to  the  end  he  might  always  remember, 
that  thofe  who  gave  him  the  Crown,  had  likewife  the  Power 
to  lake  it  away.  It  this  particular  was  certain,  the  Right 
of  Election  would  be  overthrown  by  the  Archbifliop's  -wn 
words.  For  there  is  no  need  of  any  private  reafons  tor 
the  ufe  of  a  Right,  when  it  is  certainly  eftabhfhed.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  Hubert  had  the  gift  of  forefeeing  what 
did  not  happen  till  feveral  years  after. 

To  underftand  the  motive  of  this  Speech,  we  need  only 
confider  the  Circumftances  of  this  pretended  Election. 
Hubert,  as  was  faid,  was  entirely  in  John's  Intereft.  T'he 
bufinefs  was  to  procure  that  Prince  a  Crown,  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  had  Pretenfions,  not  altogether  ground- 
lefs.  However,  by  Promifes  or  Threats  the  Englijh  were 
brought  to  fwear  to  John.  It  was  not  therefore  proper  to 
fay,  he  afcended  the  Throne  by  Hereditary  Right,  fince 
the  queftion  between  him  and  Arthur  had  been  neither  ex- 
amined nor  decided.    Confequently  it  would  have  been  adt 


Provinces  enjoyed    by  the    Englijh    in   France.       He  h.:d  '''  ''•'"• 
even   undertaken    feveral  Wars   to  that  end,     though  with  _  ^   j,", 
little  Succefs.     It  is  no   wonder    therefore,    if  he  did  not 
fail  to  embrace  fo  favorable  an  opportunity.     Under  colour 
of  adting  for  Arthur,    he  had   now    broke  the   five  years 
Truce  made  with  Richard.     He  had  even  made  himfclf 
matter  of  Evreux,    and  the   Provinces   of  Maine,    whill't 
the   Bretons  had   furprized  Angers,   from  whence  Morchad, 
King  John's   General,     had  driven    them    a  little  before. 
News   of  theft  things  being   brought    to  England,    caufed  J',hnZc" 
rohn  to  depart  with  precipitation,   to  look    alter  ins  artairs  mmdy. 
beyond  Sea  (4).      Upon  his  arrival  at  Roan  (-),  he   affirm-  Hoved._ 
bled  an  army  of  Englijh  and  Normans,  which   was  quickly  T|  \ 
reinforced   with  the  Troops   brought    by   the  Lords  of  his 
Party  from   the  other  Provinces.     This   great  Armament 
furprized  PhHip.     As  he  was  unwilling  to  run  any  hazard, 
he  pretended    to   defire    to    end    his    differences   with   the 
King  of  England  by  way  of  Negotiation,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofc  demanded  a  Truce  for  fifty  days.   Inftead  of  improt  ng  Truer  for 
his  Advantages,  John  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  his-ffi  "!?*'' 
Enemy,    and  granted   him  a  Truce.     He   imagined,    the  m.  Vm\'. 
Terror  of  his  Arms  obliged   the    King  of  France  to  defift 


from   his  Projects.     Before    the  Truce  was  expired,     the 
two    Monarchs   had    an   Intel  view   between  Butivant  and 
Gaillon,    to   try  to  adjuft  their  differences.     Philip  talked 
inc  contrary  to  John's  Intereft  to  revive  it.     But  it   was     very  high,  and  in  fuch  a  ftrain,  as  fhewed  he  was  void  of 
very  advantages  for  him  to  mount  the  Throne  by  a  fort     all    fear.       He  demanded    the  horman-Vexm    for  himfelf,  «■ 
of  Election,   upon  a  double  account.     Firft,  as  it  gave  him     and  Poitlou,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  for  Arthur,  for  p.  795. 

which  Provinces  he  had  now  received  that  Prince's  Homage.  M.  Puis. 
A   demand   fo  oppofite  to  John's  defigns,    breaking  oft"  the 
Conference,  and  caufing  to  vanifti  all  hopes  of  Peace,  Ho- 
fti'ities  commenced  on  both  fides. 


a  title  to  his  Coronation  :  Secondly,  as  it  gained  him  the 
People  of  England,  who  were  thereby  more  likely  to  fup- 
port  their  Choice,  than  maintain  him  in  his  pretended  He- 
reditary Right,  which  was  liable  to  many  difficulties. 

John  was  thirty  two  years  of  age  when  he  came   to  the 
fo  much  defired  Crown,  but  which,  by  the  juft  Judgment 
7be~RCign  °f  0{  God,  ferved  only  to  render  him  more  unhappy.     Du- 
John-  ring   the  whole  courfe  of  his  Reign,  he  met  with  nothing 

but  misfortunes,  and  thofe  the  moft  terrible  ;  having  to 
deal  with  three  irreconcileable  Enemies,  namely,  Philip 
AuguJlus  King  of  France,  Pope  Innocent  III,  and    the  Ba 


Ike  three 
frincipat 
Events  in 


Joanna  Countefs  of  Tboloufe,    and    Queen- Dowager  of  I?""b  °f 
icily,  Siller  of  King  John,  died  in   the  beginning  of  this  Ki"™sSi/,r 
War  at  Roan  (6),  where  fhe  was  come  to  vifit  the  King  H,.ved 
her    Brother.     She   was   buried  at   Fontevraud,  in  a  very  *-'■•"';•  H  "}'. 
fplendid   manner,  near  the  Kings  Henry  and   Richard  her  xoul. 


Jot 


Father  and  Brother. 

Whilft   John  was   taken    up  with   his  Sifter's  Funeral,  Philip  </'/- 
rons"  of  his   own  Realn        The   firlt  ftript'him  of  almoft  Philip  was  in  Bretagne,  where  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of«J^"hur- 
all  the  Provinces  held  by  his  Predeceffors  in  France.     The  certain  Places  that   had  declared   for  John.      Among   thefe  M.  Pat:;. 
fecond   wrefted   from   him   the    Crown   of    England,    and  was   the  Caftle  of  Belun  (7),  which  fPhUip  ordered    10  be 
though   he  reftored  it  afterwards,  it  was  upon   the  Terms  demolifhed  as  foon   as  it    was   in  his  power.     This  Pro- 
of a  difhonorable  Homage.     In   fine,   the   Barons  of  Eng-  ceeding  offending  William   de  la  Roche,   Governor  of  the 
land  compelled  him  to  give  up  all  the  Prercgaiives  enjoyed  young    Duke,    he  complained  of   it  as    a  Breach  of   the 
by   his  Predeceffors    fince  William   the  Conqueror.     Thefe  Treaty  made  with  Philip,  in  the  name  of  his  Pupil.     In- 
are  the  three  principal  Events  of  this  Reign,    trie  particu-  deed,  they  had  agreed,  that  all  the  Places,  taken  from  the 
lars  whereof  I  am   going  to  relate,  as  briefly  as  the  fubjedt  Enemy,  fhould   be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke, 
will  permit.  as   '°on   as   ne  came  of"  age-     But  inftead   of  excufing  the 
As  foon  as  John  was  crowned  ( 1 ),  his  firft  care  was  to  thing   from  the  Circumftances  of  the  War,    Philip  fcorn- 


marditb-Je    rewarc|  tnofe  who  had  been   inftrumental  in  placing  him  on     fully  replied,   It  was  not  to  be  expetled  that  the  Confideration 


subc   b  i  .1 
(erved  bint, 
Hoved. 


Hoved. 

P-793- 
Knighton. 


of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne'r   Intereji  fhould  hinder   him  from 
confulting  his  own.     At   the  fame  time,  without  giving  the 
Governor  other  fatisfadtion,  he  marched  on  to  beliege  La- 
vardin.      But  upon  King  John's  approach  at  the  head  of  a  Johnmifei 
numerous  Army,  he  thought  fit  to  retire  into  Maine.    For  '  ' 


He  Shifts  of 
the  King  oj 
Scotland'! 
demands, 
Hoved. 


the  Throne.     William  Marfhal  was  created   Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the  Jufticiary,  received  the  title 
of  Earl  of  EJfex  :  Archbilhop  Hubert  confidered   as  a  re- 
commence,   the  Office  of  High -Chancellor,     conferred  on 

him  by  the  King  ;  though  many  were  of  opinion,  his  ac-  huiuciuuo  muij,  ut  c.^ug,....  ....  .«  ...i....  ,.,.u  ;-....,„..    x  m  Ljv, 

cepting  it  was  a  difparagement    to  his   Ecclefiaftical    Dig-  the  fame   reafon,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  alfo   to  quit  that  Hoved. 

nitv.     Indeed,  Chancellors  had  been   made  Archbifhops  of  Province,  and  fhelter  himfelf  in  his  own  Dominions. 
Canterbury,  for  inftance,  Thomas  Becket  ;  but  this  was  the         Mean    time,    what    he  had  done  in   Bretagne,    and    his  Conftance 

firft  time  an  Archbifhop  was  inverted   with  the  Chancel-  reply  upon   that  occafion,    opened  the  Eyes  of  William  de  '"?3*,"t/,l 

lorfhip.  la  Roche.     This  prudent  Governor,  finding  Philip  had   no  j.  hn. 

The  new  King  being  fecure  of  the   Englijh,  flayed  no  other  view  than  to  ufe  his  young  mafter  as  an    Inftrument  Hovcd. 

longer  in   the  Kingdom  than  was  neceffary  to  amufe  the  to  advance  his  own  affairs,  thought  it  his   duty   to  endea- 
vour  to  blaft  his  defigns.     Accordingly,    he  carried  away 
and  Arthur  from  the  Court  of  Philip,  and    after 


King  of  Scotland.  This  Prince  was  very  urgent  for  the 
reftitution  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  and  threat- 
ned  to  carry  War  into  thofe  Counties,  unlefs  he  had  fpeedy 
fatisfadtion.  John  had  no  defign  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mands, but  however,  did  not  think  proper  to  reject  them 
at  fuch  a  juncture.  To  free  himfelf  from  this  difficulty, 
he  chofe  to  perfwade  him  gently  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  ge- 
neral Promife,  till  his  urgent  affairs  in  France  permitted 
him  to  enter  into  Negotiation  with  him  (2).     Indeed,  this 


Con/lance  and  Arthur 

a  Reconciliation,  brought  them  to  King  John  (S).  This 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  King  of  France,  if  he  had 
not  by  good  fortune,  or  perhaps  by  good  management, 
recovered  his  Iofs,  which  he  looked  upon  as  very  neceflary 
to  ferve  as  a  mark  to  his  Ambition.  There  were  fome 
in  the  Court  of  King  John,  who,  bribed  by  Philip,  or 
out   of  affection  to  the  young   Duke,     intimated  to   Con- 


was  his    only    courfe,    fince    he   could   not    relinquilh   his    Jhtnce,    that   her  own  and  her   Son's  Life  were  in    danger 


affairs  in  France,  without  danger  of  lofing  all. 
vie  Ducbejt  Conjlancc,  Mother  of  Arthur,  perceived  by  John's  Pro- 
e/Brmgnc  ceedings,  that  he  defigned  to  feize  all  the  Provinces  in 
fur.berfelf  prancCt  poffeffed  by  Henry  II,  and  Richard.  But  as  fhe 
found  herfelf  unable  to  oppofe  it,  (lie  refolved  to  put  the 
Duke  her  Son  under  the  King  of  France's  Protection.    To 


near  a  Prince,  who   would  be  fo  great   a  gainer  by   their 

death.     Thefe   Intimations  often  repeated,  made  fuch  an  Tbtf  return 

Impreffion    on   the    Princefs  and  the    young   Duke,     that 


+nd  San  un 
dtrtbe  pro- 
tection oj 
France. 

Hoved. 

M.  Paris. 

Brora  pton. 

An.  Bur'. 


they   privately  withdrew    from    Ki::g  John's   Court,    and  m 


to  Phil 
Haved. 


threw    themfelves   into  the   Arms  of 
tedtor. 


their   former  Pro- 


Paris, 


thinking  h*  would  come  and  have  an  Int-rview  with  him.  and  w^nt  himfelf   as   far  as  Aot- 
M.  Fan's,  p.   196. 


(l)  On  the  day  of  h's  Coronation.     Moved-  p.   793. 
(z)   King  'John   fent  the  Biftiop  ot  Uurbjm  ty  meet  h'.m 
tingbam.     Idem.   p.   794.. 

(•)  Who  immediately  feut  the  Duke  to  Pjrn,  to  his  Son  Lrwis.     Idem.  p.  791. 
($)  He  Tailed  from  Sborebam,  June  19,  with  a  numerous    Army.     Brompr.  p.  1282. 
(ef)  Pb.lip  Earl  of  Flanders  entered  here  iuto  a  Treaty  with  him.      M.  bans,   p.  198.     Hrved.  (6)   In  Sepirnb.      ld:r-..  p 

(-'j  He  took  it  ia  O.^iai.     hoied.  Ibid.  (% J  To  whom  he  alio  delivered  Mans.     Hid, 
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Vol.  I. 


A?  Arthurs    return   furnifheJ     Philip   with    a  plaufible    given  him.      Bretagne  alone,  to  which "John  could   lay   no     120c. 
me.  the  War,  it  caufed   John  to  lofe  all     manner  of  Claim,  remained  in  fubjection  to  the  Duke. 


1  200. 

Philip  fues 

fir    Peace. 


pretence  to  coutinu 

the  hones  he  had  entertained,  whiift  the  young  Prince  was         But   whilft   John  was    making  all  thefe   Conquefts,  he  HefaBs 
in  his  cuftody.     In  all   appearance,    this  War  was   like  to     himfelf  was  vanquifhtd   by  the  Charms  of  Ifabella  of  An-  \i^-\u  ",f 
be  of  lono-  continuance.      John   had     ftrengthened    himfelf    goulfrne,    one   of  the  greateft    Beauties   in  her    time.     She  Angou!  me 
with  the  Alliance  of  the  Emperor  Otho  of  Saxony  his  Ne-     had  been  contracted  to  Hugh  Earl  of  Marche  ;  but,  being  A».  B  rton 

then  too  young,  the  Marriage  was  not  confummated.     Se- 
veral Obftacles  afterwards  intervened,  which  prevented  the 
Confummation,    though   the   Contract    flill    remained    in 
force.     The    violent    Pafiion    John    entertained    for    this 
Lady,  made  him   with  all  imaginable  ardor  fcek  means  to 
poiTefs  her.     But  his  ends  could    not  be  attained    without 
very  great  difficulties.     There  were  no  lefs  than  two  Mar- 
riages to   break   through  at   once  ;  namely,  his  own  with 
Avifa   of  Gloccjlcr,  (  who  during  the  nine  years    they   had 
been  together,  had  never   given   him   anv  caufe   to  com- 
plain, )  and   that   of  Ifabella,    with   the    Earl  of  Aim  the. 
However,  his  new  Paffion  putting  him  in  mind,  thatv/w/a  K     j 
was   related   to   him   within  the  degrees    forbidden  by  the  m.  Pari!. 
Canons,  and  that  the  Archbifllop  of  Canterbury  protefted  Htdiimca 
againft  his   Marriage,     he    deiired    the  Pope  to   annul   it.  GIocefter. 
lip  fenfible,  it  would  not  be  poffible  at  fuch  a  Juncture   to     Whether  the  Pope   was  willing  to  do  the  King  a  Pleafure,  Diceto. 
make  any  great  progrefs.     And  therefore,  finding  'the  War     or  was  glad   of  an  occafion  to  exert  the  Authority  of  the  An-  Bu'ton- 

Church,  he  appointed  the  Archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux  and 
two  other  Bifhcps,  Judges  of  the  Cafe.  After  a  (lender 
Examination,  the  Commiffioners  declared  John's  Marriage 
with  Avifa  null  and  void  ;  which  done,  the  King  demand-  H'  ma"<" 
ed  Ifubella  of  the  Earl  of  Angov.leme  her  Father,  who  gave  a  e  "' 
her  to  him,  without  fcrupling  to  break  his  word,  to  pro- 
cure a  Crown  for  his  Daughter. 

In   this   manner  mod  Hiftorians    fpeak  cf  John's  fecond 
Marriage.     They  allure   us,  his  Love  for  Ifabella  of  An- 
That  Philip   fhould    give  no  affiftance  to  the  Duke  of   gouUme,  was  the  real  Motive  of  his  annulling  the  firft  (5). 
Bretagne,    but    fuffer   j'ohn  to    take  poffeffion   of  Poiclou,     There  is  one  however,  who  undertakes   to  vindicate   the  Diceta< 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  without  moleftaticn.  King,  by  intimating,  that  Avifa  was   divorced  before  his  p.  706. 

Paffion  for  Ifabella.     But  I  queftion  whether  the  Authority  M-  Pari-- 
of  a  fingle  Hiftorian  can  out-weigh   the  Teftimony  of  all 
the  reft  (6). 

A  little  after  the  King's  Marriage,   Conjlance  of  Bretagne,  Conlhnee  / 
who  was   married  to   Ralph  Earl   of  Chejler,    having  loft  Bretasne 
her  fecond  Husband,  or,    as  fome  fay,  voluntarily  quitted  c/xhouai? 
him,  efpoufed  for  her  third   Guy  de  Tliouars.     She  died  in  Argentre. 
1 201,    having  lived    about  a  year  with   her  new  Spoufe.  ^fff' 
By   this   third    Marriase   he  left  a   Daughter  called  Alice, 


phew,  who  promifed  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion  in  his 
favour.  He  had  likewife  gained  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and 
by  an  unexpected  turn,  all  Guienne  had  juft  declared  for 
him.  All  thefe  Advantages  were  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  the  War  without  dreading  his  Enemy.  The 
Province  of  Guienne  was  fo  confiderable,  that  John  im- 
mediately laid  afide  his  other  defigns  to  go  and  take  pof- 
("effion. 

His  Affairs  ftanding  thus,  he  had  reafon  to  flatter  him- 
felf with  the  hopes  of  Succefs  in  the  continuation  of  the 
War.  However,  he  chofe  rather  to  liften  to  the  Propo- 
fals  of  Peace,  infinuated  to  him  from  Philip  by  the  Car- 
dinal of  Capua.  The  King's  numerous  Forces,  his  Alli- 
ance with  the  Emperor  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and 
the  Succours  he  might  expect  from  the  Gafcons,  made  Phi- 


promifed  him  no  advantage,  he  turned  about  to  procure  by 
a  Peace,  what  he  could  not  expect  by  Arms.  As  he  con- 
fidered  the  voung  Duke  of  Bretagne's  Intetefts,  only  with 
a  view  to  his  own,  he  relinquifhed  that  Prince,  to  obtain 
the  better  Terms  for  himfelf.  After  a  fhort  Truce,  which 
brought  on  a  Treaty,  a  Peace  was  concluded  ( 1 )  by  the 
Mediation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Capua,  the  Pope's  Legate, 
upon  thefe  Conditions  : 


Treaty  ef 
Fence  be- 
tween the 

Ad.  Pub'"  That  he  fhould  reftore  to  John  the  Earldom  of  Evreux, 
t.i.  p. 117.  Berry,  Auvergne,  and  in  general  whatever  was  taken  from 
Dicct0-        the  Englijh  fince  Richard's  death. 

An.  Burton 
Hoved. 
p.  799. 
M.  Paris. 


That  immediately  after  the  reftitution  of  Berry,  and 
Auvergne,  John  fhould  refign  thefe  two  Provinces,  for  a 
certain  time,  to  Prince  Lewis  Son  of  Philip,  and  pay  him 
twenty  thoufand  (2)  Marks  of  Silver  for  the  Dowry  of 
Blanche  of  Cajlile  his  Niece  (3),  whom  that  Prince  was  to 
marry. 


That    in   cafe  John  died  without  IlTue,  he  fhould  leave     who  was  Duchefs  of  Bretagne,  after  the  death  of  her  Bro- 


Hoved. 


frince  Lewis 

marriet 
Blanche  of 
Caffiie. 
Hoved. 
M.  Paris. 


thefe  two  Provinces  to  Lewis. 

That  John  fhould  not  affift,  directly,  or  indirectly, 
the  Emperor  Otho  his  Nephew,  who  was  at  war  with 
France. 

This  Treaty  was  fatal  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The 
young  Prince  finding  he  was  too  weak  to  refift  the  King 
his  Uncle,  without  the  Affiftance  of  France,  quickly 
loft  all  the  Provinces  that  had  declared  for  him.  Nay,  he 
faw  himfelf  obliged  to  do  Homage  for  Bretagne  to  King 
John,  as  his  PredecefTbrs  had  always  done  to  the  Dukes 
of  Normandy.  However,  though  the  King  of  France 
had  thus  deferted  him,  he  chofe  rather  to  ftay  with  him, 
than  to  truft  himfelf  with  an  Uncle,  of  whom  he  had  en- 
tertained a  Sufpicion,  which  could  not  be  blotted  out  of  his 
mind. 

As   foon  as  the   Peace  was  figned,     Queen    Eleanor  fet 


EmbaJIy 
frvm  the 
Emperor  to 
King  John. 
An.  Burton. 


John  tales 

P".fM""  °f 
the  Provin- 
ce! tbjt  had 

Jiiied  -with 
Arthur. 
Hoved. 


ther  Arthur 

John  thought  himfelf  happy  in  obtaining  for  a  moderate  The  Englift 
Sum,    and  the   resignation  of  Berry    and    Auvergne,    the  lay  <• ma" 
Provinces    in   France,  enjoyed   by  his  Anceftors.     But   thee/'h| 
Englijh  deemed    the  Treaty  fo  difhonourable,    that    they 
could  not  forbear  murmuring.     They  confidered  their  King 
as  a  Slothful  and  cowardly  Prince,  who  was  fo  mean-fpirited 
as  to  purchafe  a  Peace,  when  all  things  feemed  to  promife 
him  a  good   Iffue   of  the  War.      But   thefe   Murmurings 
gave  him  but   little   Uneafinefs.       He    imagined    he    had 
done  enough,    in  depriving   the  Duke   his  Nephew   of  the 
Protection  of  France,  and  reducing  him  to  Bretagne  alone, 
of  which  alfo  he  did   not  defpair  of  one  day  difpoileffing 
him. 

As  foon  as  he  had   fettled   his  Affairs    in   France,     and  John  ""*"» 
fecured  his   new  Acquifitions,  he  returned   to  England  (7),  ^  p|ra."  * 
where  prefently    after  he  convened   an   Aflembly  or  Par-  He  demar.dt 
out  for  Spain  to  fetch  Blanche  of  Cajlile  her  Grand-daugh-     liament,    and    demanded   an   Aid  of   three  Shillings  upon  "J"^' 
ter,  who  was  to  be   married   to    Prince  Lewis.     As    the     every  Hide  of  Land,  for  the  Dowry  of  Blanche  of  Cajlile  ™Jned'-witb 
Kingdom  of  France  was  then  under  an  Interdict,  fhe  con-     his  Niece,  according  to  his  Agreement  with  Philip.    This/™,  diffi- 

demand  met  at  firft  with  great  oppofition.  People  could  Jr-J". 
not  underftand  what  bufinefs  the  Englijh  had  to  pay  the  M  p^ 
Dowry  of  a  Spani/h  Princefs,  to  marry  her  to  a  French 
Prince.  Neverthelefs,  as  it  was  the  firft  Aid  he  had  de- 
manded, it  was  not  thought  proper  to  deny  it.  But  it 
was  confented  to  with  fo  much  reluctance,  that  he  ealily 
faw  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  future  to  raife  Mo- 
ney upon  the  People,  unlefs  he  rendered  himfelt  abfolute. 
And  this,  it  is  pretended,  he  began  from  that  time  to  la- 
bour to  effedt. 

Mean  while,     Geoffrey   his  natural    Brother,    who  was  Tee  Archit- 
Archbifhop  ot  York,    making   light  of  the  Confent   of  the  ;*'/"/ Vork 
States  for  this  Tax,  forbad  the  Colleftors  to  levy  it  with-|^'* 
in  his  Diocefe.     Nothing   could  be  more  groundless   than  the  Snh/idy. 
the  Archbifhop's    Pretentions.     He  had  no  right  to  oppofe  Hoved. 
what  was   refolved   by  the  Body  of  the  Nation.     But  he  M 
was  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  Perfon,    who  wanting  to  let 
himfelf  forward,  would  have  been  very  glad  to  find  himfelf 


duelled  the  young  Princefs  to  Roan,  where  the  Nuptials 
were  folemnized.  All  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  being 
executed,  except  the  delivery  of  Berry  and  Auvergne,  to 
the  Prince  of  France,  John  faithfully  performed  his  En- 
gagement. Thus  the  two  Courts  parted,  in  appearance, 
in  perfecT:  Union. 

Mean  while  the  Emperor,  offended  at  the  Peace  made 
without  confulting  him,  fent  AinbaHadors  to  the  King  his 
Uncle  to  upbraid  him,  and  to  demand  withal  fome  Jew- 
els, left  him  by  King  Richard  in  his  Will  (4).  But  as 
John  had  no  farther  occafion  for  his  affiftance,  he  found 
Reafons  or  Pretences  to  difpenfe  with  giving  him  f.uis- 
faction. 

If  John  faithfully  executed  his  part  of  the  Treaty,  Phi- 
lip was  no  lefs  punctual  to  perform  whatever  he  had  pro- 
mifed. He  beheld  with  a  fceming  Unconcern,  the  Progtefs 
of  the  King  of  England,  who  taking  advantage  ot  Arthur's 
Weaknefs,  difpofielled   him  of  all  the  Provinces  that  were 


M.  Paris,  p.   199.     Hoved.  p. 
Ann.  Burt,  p.   2$S.     Hoved. 
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(1)  May  22.     Hvescd.  p.  So?.  (1'  Thirty   thoufand. 

(3)  She  was  Daughter  of  Aiphr,r.jus  VIII,  ar.d  Eleanor  Daughter  of  Henry  II.     Rapist. 

(+)  A;  alio  the  Earldomsof  York  and  PoiBcu,  which  he  laid  the  late  King  Richard  had  given  him. 

(cl   M.  Paris  lays,   the  King  ot  France  advil'ed   King  'John  to  marry  her,   p.  zoo. 

(61   IJabelta  was  crowned  at  Wejhnin/hr,   OcJober  8.      M.  Paris,   p.   200.      An.  If  avert  p.    166. 

(7)  In  October,   Hailed,  p.  810.  and  ordered,   That  Wine  ot  Ptnitou   ihoold   not   be   f"ld  in   England   for  3bnv<:  twenty  Sellings  per  Tun;  Win?  of  Anjta 
not  above  tour  and  twenty  .Shillings  ;  and  French  Wine  not  above  five  ar.d  twenty  Shillings.     And  by  retail,  that  Pcidcu  Wine  lit.  old  not  be  .old  abc  »e  Four 
pence  a  'Juan  ,  and  White-wine,  Six-pence.     But  this  Older  being  found  too  drift,  it  was  afterwards  initiated,  and  People  were  allowed  ro  fell  Red-wine 
Si*  pence  a  Quart,  and  What  E'ght-pence.     Hroirf.  p-  796,  797.     Ann.  Burt.n.  p.  is,"- 
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feeonded.  John  never  expected  to  meet  with  oppofition 
from  that  Prelate,  after  the  fignal  fcrvicc  he  had  done 
him  during  Richard's  abfence,  in  delivering  him  from 
Prifon,  and  openly  efpoufing  his  caule  againft  Longchamp. 
But  however,  notwithstanding  the  reafon  he  had  to  be 
difpleafcd  with  him,  he  was  willing  to  ufe  him  gently, 
and  therefore  was  contented  with  requiring  him  to  attend 
him  in  France,  imagining  that,  by  his  abfence,  this  affair 
would  fall    to  the  ground.     But   the  Archbifhop    refilling 


gious  contempt,  the  refuf.u  not  being  foftened  with  the  leaft  125c. 
civility  (;).  Innocent  III  ,  who  fat  then  in  the  papal 
Chair,  having  refolved  to  deprive  Princes  of  their  Qiare 
in  the  elections  of  Bifliops  and  Abbots,  had  taken  mea- 
fures  beforehand  to  caufe  the  King's  nomination  to  be 
rejected.  For  this  reafon  doubtlefs,  finding  themfelves  fe- 
cure  of  the  Pope's  protection,  the  Canons  ihowed  ft)  little 
regard  for  their  Sovereign. 

Some    time    after,  John   received  a  frefh   mortification.  a",' 
to  comply    with    his  orders,    furniihed   the    King    with  a     Hubert  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,    who  had   cxpreffed    torn 
pretence    to   feize    his   Temporalities.     This     punifhment     great  an  attachment   for   him,  loft  it    when  the  rights  o(J^f-]f pr'. 

the  Clergy,    and    the  privileges   of    his  See,    came  to  be  i'J'f,,[„,  '" 
fupported.     Hitherto  there    had    been    no  Synod    held   in  M.  Pari  ■ 
England  without    the  King's    licence.     This   was  a  defc-  HoV'o 
rence  paid    the   King  without  being    thought  injurious  to p 
the  Church  or  Clergy,     iiut  it  feems  Innocent  III,  moun- 
ting the   papal  Throne  at  thirty  five  years  of  age,  form- 
ed the  project   of  depriving    Prince,   of    every    thing  that 
looked  like  jurifdiction  over  the  Church.      Hiibert,  inform- 


was  not  capable  of  humbling  his  daring  fpirit.  He  ex- 
communicated the  Sheriff'  of  the  County  of  York  ( 1 ), 
with  all  his  Officers  employed  in  levying  the  Tax,  and 
laid  his  whole  Diocefe  under  an  Interdict,  becaufe  the 
People  were  not  forward  to  fupport  him.  He  flattered 
himfelf  that  the  whole  Kingdom  would  be  ready  to  de- 
clare for  him.  But  when  he  faw  no  body  ftir,  and  him- 
Z»l<Z~"--1  felf  left  to   ad  alone,  he    fought   means   to   be    reconciled 

it  irawred 


again. 
Hovcd. 
11.  8ll. 


M-  Paris. 

Hovcd. 


j4h  titter. 

viiiobr- 
tvjeen  tie 


to  the   King.     The    prefent  juncture    was    favourable  to  ed    of   this  defign,  and   directed   by    the  Pope,    began  the 

him.     John,    being  about  to  be   crowned    with    his    new  firft  to    difregard   the   King's  commands.     He   not   only 

Queen  (2),  thought  it    unbecoming,  at  fuch    a  Scafon,  to  convened  a    Synod  without    asking   his    lew,     but  even 

retufe   a    Brother  the  pardon   he  defired.  held  it  notwithftanding  the  King';  pofitivc  prohibition  by 

Immediately  after  the  King's   Coronation,      Hugh   Bi-  his  Jufticiary   (S).     Probably,     the    little     refentment   ex- 

fhop   of  Lincoln  dyed   at  London,    with   the    reputation  of  prefled  by  the  King  at   this  boldnefs,  was  veiy    prejudicial 

fandity.  t0  him  afterwards.     It  was  cafy  to  fee,  that,  terrified    by 

Since  the  death  of  Richard,  the  King  of  Scotland  was  the  example  of  the  King  his  Father,  he  refolved  to  avoid 

very  importunate  for  the  restitution  of  the  two  Counties,  all  occafions   of  quarrel    with  the   Clergy.     His  enemies 

to   which   he  b'vl  claim.     He  had  been  often  amufed  with  made  a  very  ill  ufe  of  this   knowledge  on  more  important 


En'sUnlw  general  promifes,  that  were  never  performed.     At  length,     occafions.      Hubert,   not  content   with    thus   flighting    the      1201. 
Scotland  at    finding   there    was  no    hafte    made    to    content   him,     he     orders    of    his    Sovereign,    endeavoured    to    equal    him  in  H"h"\ m" 


Lincoln. 
Aft-    Pub. 
T.  I.  p-121 
Hovcd. 
lA.  Talis. 


of  treating  by  Ambaffadors,  he  believed  he  fhould  do  bet- 
ter   by  talking  in    Perfon  with    William  ;     and    for  that 
purpofe  defired  him  to  come  to  Lincoln  (3),  where  he  went 
The  King  r/  himfelf  to  meet  him.     Before  the  Negotiation  began  (4), 
Scotland  dm  J0/jn  required   William  to    do   him  homage.     To    which 

U«mnv,  ta         •£ *  .  ° 


homage  to 

John. 

Knighton 

Hoveden. 

Brompt. 

Hemingf. 


openly  threatned  to   do   himfelf  juftice    by  force  of  arms,     fome  meafure,  and  even  to    furpafs  him  in   magnificence.  &,„ 
Whereupon,  John  could  no  longer  reftife  to  fet  about  this     Whilft  the  King  was  celebrating  the    Feaft  of  Chriflmafs  M.  Paris- 
affair,  which  began    to    make   him  uneafy.     But,   inftead     at  Guilford  with  great  folemnity,  the  Archbifhop  affected  M°t,c,l'Wcrt 

to  do  the  fame  thing  at  Canterbury,  with  fuch   pomp  and 
fpendor  that  the    King   was  piqued  at  it,  ar.d  confidered  it 
as  a  fort  of  Bravado.     To   punifh    in   fome  meafure  the  The  IGntii 
Archbifhop's    vanity,    he   caufed   himfelf   to   be    crowned  crnv""1  e 

/-.  ,  -|L/*1  •  r  ■  i   •         third  tint. 

again   at  Canterbury,  with   the   (ole   view  or  putting   him  M.  p  r 


William   confenting,     the    ceremony  was  performed   on  a     to  a   very   great  expence.     But  this  petty  revenge   ferved  Ho«d. 


Hill  (5),  without  the  City,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Archbi-  only  to  fhow,    how  much  the  King  dreaded  to  attack  di-  An- Burton. 

{hop  of  Canterbury,  who  adminiftred   the  Oath   of  Fealty  redly  thofe   who  were  in  credit. 

to  the    valla!  King.     It    is   not    known   for    what  Lands         If  the  Treat)'    John  had    made   with   France,  gave  his  Tie  EngliOS 
William  did   this   Homage.     As  the    Scotch   Writers   have  Subjects    an    ill   opinion   of   him,     his  behaviour  after   his  c"  difcn- 
not  pofitively  determined   the  matter,  the  Englijh  infer  it  return    into  England    did    not    help   to   undeceive  them.  Knightcn 
Rmath  af-  was  for  the   whole  Kingdom  of  Scotland.     But  this    infe-  Molt  of  the  Barons  were   not  over-fatisfied  of  the  good- 
■*■           rence   is  not  altogether  juft.     Befides,  it    is  unlikely    this  nefs    of    his  title   to  the  Crown.     If  they  had   taken   the 
Prince   fhould    voluntarily  return    to  the    Vaftalage,    from  Oath    to    him,    it  was    upon  condition  he  would    reftore 
which  he  had    been    freed  by   King   Richard,     before   his  the  privileges   of   the    Nobles  and    People.     But  in    vain 
departure  for  the  Holy  Land.     And  indeed  it  does  not  ap-  had  they  expected   the  performance  of  this    promife,  ever 
pear  there  was  any  alteration  in  this  refpect,   fince  Richard  fince  he    was  clear  of  the  War,  wherein  he   was    at    firft 
by  an  authentick   Charter   had  renounced  his  right  of  So-  ingaged.     On  the  contrary,  they  faw    him  daily  ufurping  ?*«  Rtajmi 
John  thiftt   vereignty  over  Scotland.     Be  this  as  it   will,  the  Homage  an  arbitrary  power,  which  made  them  apprehenfive  of    z'fff'^^f 
aft  tie  King  being    done,  the  King  of  Scotland  would  have  moved  his  defign  upon   their  Liberties.     They    were  now  highly  dif-  Hoved. 
^"Scotland!  affa;r>  but  the   King  had   the  addrefs  to  refer   it  till   ano-  pleafed    with   the  aid  he    had  obtained   by  a  fort  of  com-  Fa- 
ther time,    pretending   he   could  do   nothing  without  the  pulfion.     After   that,    he  was  feen  to  ta'-e  a  progrefs  into  M'  i>i"'' 
confent  of  the   States  (6).     He    even   obliged   William  to  the  North,  where  on  pretence  of  trefpaffes   on  his  Forefts, 
fwcar  he  would  not  marry    his  Daughter  without    his  ap-  he  had,  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  People,  arbitrarily 
probation.  exacted   large  fums  from    the  northern  Counties.     To  all 
M.Paris.          Whilft  thefe  two  Monarchs  were  at  Lincoln,  the  Body  this  he    added   frefh   occafions  ot  complaint,  by  debaucb- 
Hovid.        of  Hugh,  late  Bilhop  of  that  Citv,  being  removed  thither  ing   their  Wives  and  Daughters,     without   regard    to   the 
Diccto.         from  London,  they   both  went  forth   to  meet   it,    and   for  quality   or    merit    of     thole    that    were    difhonoured     by 
fome   time   bore  the   Coffin  on  their   fhoulders.  thefe  actions.     All  thefe  things  together  bred   in  the  minds 
It  was  here  likewife  that  the  Ci/lercians,    who    refufed  of    the  Barons    a    prejudice  againft   him,     which    induced 


Tie  Kiii^ 

rtccnrs  tie  to  pay  the  late  Tax,  font  to  the  King  twelve  Abbots,  who  them   by  degress   to  take  meafures  to    avoid  greater   evils, 

^7 %v"r  fr"'n§  Pr°ffrate  at   his   Feet,  humbly  implored  his  mercy,  which   they    believed   themfelves    threatned    with 

Huv'cd?"  The  King,  ftruck  with  the  fight,  fell   on  his  Knees   and  began  to    h 


They  Ttt  tftiia 
hold   private    conferences,     where    they   agreed"/;'1*'5 

asked  their  blelTmg,  promifing  them    to   found    an  Abbey  mutually  to  affift  each  other,  in   cafe  anyone    fhould    oc'^f'1 

for  their  Order.     Some  time  after   he  performed  his   pro-  oppreffed.     At   thofe  conferences    it    was   refolved   to  em-  Hovcd. 

mile,  and  built  the  Abby  of  Bowley,  cailed  by  fome  Beau-  brace  the  firft  opportunity,  to    let   the  King   know   they  An>  Barton. 

lieu  in  HampJiArc,  which    he  endowed    with   the  privilege  never  intended  to  fubmit  to  an  abfolute    power.     An  op-  Hoved. 

of  fanctuary,  and  with  large  revenues.  portunity     prefented     fooner    than    they   expected.     The  An-  Burro.-- 

TheCcmis        ' 'le  tefpeft   mown  by  John  to  the  Body  of  the  Bi-  PoicJeviw  revolting,  and  the  King  defigning  to  go  and  chaf- 

»f  Lincoln    fliop  of  Lincoln,  and   his  condefcenfion   for  the  Cijlercian  tife  them,  fummoned  all  the    Barons  to  appear  with   their 

"''".'; „'l''!rFl  Monks,  were  not  fufficient  to  gain  him  the  affection  of  the  arms  at  F:rtJ?nouth  (y),  to  attend  him  into  Fiance.     The 
1»»'l,7bj    Clergy.  He  fancied,  the  Ecc'ehafticks,  prepoflefled  in  his  fa- 

the  King. 

Hovcd. 


vour   by  the  late  proofs  of  his  attachment   to   the  Church, 
would  induftrioufly  decline  ail  occafions  of  creating  him  >i;.- 


Barons  looking  upon  this  as  a  favorable  juncture,  ailemblcd 
at  Lcicejler  on  fome  pretence.     A  few  days  after  they  fent  it~r,fu[i 
this  meffage  to  the  King,  That  before  they  went  over  with  1  an  tdtim 
cafineis.     But  it  was  not    long  before  he   was   lcnfible    his     him,  they  exported  he  Jhould  re/lore  to  them  their  privilegi!,  ,'.'  ;,'  "'c' 
proceedings  had   not    the  effect  he   expected.     The  See  of    purfuant    to  his  promife  before   his   Coronation.     John  was  Hovcd.'' 
Lincoln  being  vacant,  the  King,  according  to   the  cuftom     of    an  impetuous  temper  ,    more  capable    of  being  govcr- 
ot  his  Anceltors,  recommended   a  Perfon  to  the  Canons  of    ned  by  Counfels,  agreeable  to   his  Pafiions,   than   ot  hear- 
that   Church.     But    though  the  Prince's  nomination  had     kening  to  fober  advice.     Several  of  his    Mihifters    advi- 
till  thenajpeen  always  regarded,  this  was  rejected  with  outra-     fed  him    to  gi\e  the  Barons  fome    Satisfaction,  or  at   leaft 


(1)  Jjmn  tit  P'tcrTti.     Hcftd.  p.  Sir.  (i\  They  were  crowned,  Ort-J-tr  S.     Hwid.  p.  S  i  r .     See  Note  (6 

(3)  At  a  Parliament  rwlden  these,  Brompt.  p.  i?S:t.  H--  fent  the  following  Perfons  to  him  with  a  Safe- conduct ;  Pbilif,  Bilhop  ■ 
B<£°t,  Earl  of  Acjolt  ;  1  enry  dc  Bcbutn,  Earl  ot  Hertford  ;  David,  Earl  of  Huntington;  Rcg.r  dc  L^fci,  Conlhble  01  Cktfta  ;  «'./ 
Robert  dr  R-f,t  the  King  of  Scotland's  Sons-in-law  ;  and  Rotcr:  Fuz- Roger,  Sheriff  of  Nortbumtrrl.!rj;    freed,  p.  Si  1. 

(4)  Which  was  on  Nvvemb.  2z,  in  the  prefence  of  ihc  qreat  Men  of  both  Nations,  and  in  the  Sight  of  all  the  Peop  e.  Bromft.  p.  i:Sj 
See  what  perlons  were  witnclTes  of  ihis  Homjge  in  Hoved.  'ibid.  f  5  j   Since  called  Bore  bill* 

;dj  U  du.im  demanded  all  NortbumberUmd,  Cumberland  and  WeflmoreUnd.     Hcved.  p.  811. 

1  i ')  Uiveden  fays,  the  King  would  nominate  one  himfelf,  and  lae  Canons  infilled  upon  a  free  EU-ftion,  p.  Si 6. 


;,  p.  262. 

11  Durham  ;  Roger 
Uam  de  Vefci,  and 

Hoved.   p.  811- 


(%)  Gaffrtf  Fhx.!pr,  Earl  '.f  Effex,     lined,  o.  S*6, 


(9)  By  Wbitjutiude,  with  HjuVs  and    Aiaii.    tdtiti.  p    gi8. 
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fome  fair  promifcs  till  their  heat  was  fomewhat  abated. 
But  he  was  not  fo  wife  or  fo  fortunate  as  to  follow  their 
wholfome  advice.  He  was  fo  provoked  at  the  infolence 
of  the  Barons,  that,  without  confidering  he  was  going  to 
draw  on  himfelf  their  hatred  by  his  violent  meafures,  he 
demanded  of  them  their  Caitles  as  pledges  of  their  Fi- 
Ht  attacks  cje]jty#  At  the  fame  time  he  marched  himfelf,  at  the  head 
tioZZi,.  of  fome  Troops,  againft  Beauvoir  Cattle,  which  he  took 
in  a  few  days(i).  This  firft  fuccefs  terrifying  the  Ba- 
rons, who  had  not  yet  taken  any  meafures  for  their  de- 
fence, they  faw  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  fubmit- 
ting,  and,  having  put  their  Children  into  his  hands  as 
Hoftages,  came  to  Portfmouth.  Whether  John  pretended 
to  goand  chaftife  the  Pohftevins,  in  order  to  have  a  pre- 
tence to  raife  Money  upon  the  Nobility,  or  was  afraid  to 
leave  the  Kingdom  at  fuch  a  juncture,  he  difpenfed  with 
the  Barons  attendance,  for  two  marks  of  Silver  upon 
every  [Knight's]  Fee.  However,  he  fent  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (2)  with  fome  Troops    into  Normandy,  and   fol- 


He  dfifl-fis 
iLitb  their 
going/or 
Money. 
Hoved. 
M.  Paris. 
An.  Burt. 


verfions  and  entertainments  with  his   new  Queen,  without    1202. 
the    leaft    fufpicion  of  danger.     He  was  roufed  out    of  this 
fupine  careleilhefs,  by  Philip's  haughty  treatment  at  a  fecond 
Interview   near    Gaillon.     The  French    Monarch,    whofe 
matters   were  ripe,  talked  very   high.     He   demanded    for  Philip fim- 
Arthur  all  King  Johns  Provinces  in  France,  with  reafon- "'"" -H""* 

/•••(-.•-  i-'  appear  be- 

able   fatisfachon   for  the  Earl    of  Marche  ;  and   in  cafe  ofy„,  ,be 
refufal,   fummoned  him  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  Court  of 
and    abide  by  their   judgment.     John  was  extremely  fur-  jZ^jcr. 
prized,  to  hear   him  talk  in  fo  different  a  (train  from  what  dims  bis 
he  had  done  at  their   late  Interview.     As' he  did  not  think  Citation. 
his    affairs  were  in  fo  bad  a  fituation,   as  to  be  obliged  to 
purchafe  a  Peace    upon    fuch   hard    terms,  he    refufed  to 
comply  with  Philip's  demands,  and  difdained  his  citation. 
His  refufal  furnifhed  the  King  of  France  with  the  pretence  Philip/a- 
he    wanted  to    invade  Normandy,  where    he   took   feveral  fade,  Nor- 
places(j)  before   John  could  oppofe  his  progrefs.  m"p>' "■ 

Towards  the    middle  of  Autumn,  Philip   fatisfied    with  Arthur  Mo- 
llis firft  Campaign,  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  celebrated  «'«»*»  XSg 

of  Frr 


lowed  him  in    Perfon(',)>  as  foon  as  he  thought  he  might     the  Nuptials  of  Mary   his  eldeft  Daughter   with    Arthur.0'  *™ 
.      .        .  .      ,•  r  .  «:-    „:_     .1 u..  »„     :..n.:c.    u:_ c .    i„_._u: "««£«. 


do  it  with  fafety. 

Upon  his  arrival    at   Roan,    Philip  defired   to     have    a 
conference   with    him,  in  which  he  gave  him  fuch  marks 
of  efteem    and   friendfhip,  that  a  Prince    of  greater  pene- 
ikty  crnfirm  trat;on  than  John,  would  have  been  deceived.     At  this  In 


Hoved. 
p.  819. 
An.  Burt. 


His  aim    was    thereby  to   juftify   his  prefent   undertaking, 
under  colour   of  maintaining    the  caufe  of  his  Son-in-law. 
A   few  days    after,    Arthur  departed,     attended  with    two  Goes  to 
hundred  Lances,  to  take  upon   him   the  command    of  the  Pwflou  ; 
revolted  Poiilevins.     When  he  came  near  Poiilou,  he  was  andbejieget 


cr  terview  the  Treaty  was  renewed,  and  feveral  great   Lords     informed,     that    Queen   Eleanor  his  Grandmother  was  in  Mirabel, 
of  both  Courts  were  reciprocallyjnade  Sureties,  who  pro-     Mirabel  with   a  weak  Garrifon,  upon   which,  refolving  to  Mn ,w"l'a. 


Treaty. 


mifed  to  ferve  againft  the  aggreffor,  in  cafe  of   a  rupture  furprize   that  place,  he  marched  directly   thither  (6),    and 

between  the  two    Kin"s.     But  fuch  engagements,    though  foon  became  mafter   of  the  Town.     But  it  was  otherwife 

very  common    in   thofe  days,    were  hardly  ever  obferved.  with  the  Caftle,  where  the  Queen  was   retired. 
And    therefore    Princes    have   long    fince    ceafed    to  give         The  refiftance  he  met  with,     making    him  fenfible   it  M.  Paris. 

one    another  the   like  Securities,  which  they  have    fo  of-  would  be  difficult  to  carry  the    place  with  fo  few  Troops, 

ten    found   to  be   unferviceable.     Before    they   parted,  the  he  called  the  Earl  of  Marche  to  his  afliftance,  who    ran 

two  Monarchs   agreed    to  contribute    the   fortieth   part   of  to  the  expedition,  as  to  a  certain    Victory. 

their   Revenues   "to    the  Holy  War  ;    and  exhorted    the         Mean  time,   King  John,  who  had  received  intelligence  J<*M'«  «• 

wealthieft    of    their    Subjects    to    follow    their    examples,  of  his  Mother's  danger,  was   marching    day  and  night   to  1".  p/174- 

Philip    not  content  with  carefling  John  in    an  extraordi-  her  relief.     His  fpeed   was  fuch,     that  he   approached   his  An.  Waver, 

nary  manner,  defired   the  favour  of  his  company  for  fome  enemies  before   they  had    made  any  great   progrefs    in  the  Ml  Weft- 

days  at  Paris,  where   he   lodged  him  in   his  own  Palace.  Siege.     However,    it  was  in    their    power    to   retreat,  but 

In  fhort,  he  omitted  nothing  to    convince  him  he  had    a  the  anirrofity  of    the    two   Leaders   againft   John,    made 

real  affection  for  him  (4).  them  refolve  to  give  him   Battle.     The  fuccefs  anfwered 

Intrigues  of      The  friendfhip  which  the  two    Monarchs  had  mutually  not  their  expectations.     Upon  the  firft  onfet,  John  routed  ranquijbet 

Phil.p  a-     ("worn  to  preferve,  feemed  indeed  likely  to  prove  firm  and  the  Poiiievin  Troops,  and  drove  them    back   to   Mirabel,  A"h"''  ani 

gninjl  John.  ]arjjng?     flnce    their  engagement    was    entirely  voluntary,  where  he  made  a  great   (laughter  (7).     This  Victory  was  *££aur 

And  yet,     it  quickly   appeared,    that    Philip's    carefTes   to  rendered   (til!  more  compleat  by  the   taking  of  the    Duke  -w,tb  Elea- 

his  pretended    friend,  were   only  to  enfnare  him.     At   the  of  Bretagne,  the  Princeis  Eleanor  his   Sifter  (8),  the  Earl  ™*" 


Hoved. 
p. 828. 


Philip  in- 
-jite,  John 
to  Paris. 
Hoved. 


Marche 
again/1  birr. 
M.  Paris. 
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of  Marche,  and  two  hundred  Knights,  who  fell  into  the    >J"' 
hands  of  the  Conqueror.     John  believed    he  had  reafon  to 
rejoice    at  fo    favorable  fuccefs.     But    the    ill  ufe  he  after- 
wards  made  of  it,  rendered  it  fo  fatal,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  to  have  been  vanquifhed.     Arthur  was  Arthur  it 
immediately  fent    to  Falaife,  and  the  Princefs  Eleanor  his  finite  Fa- 


Sifter  to  Briftol  Caftle.  in"  England,    where  (he  was  con-  ^'noTo 
fined  forty  years.     Some  of  the  French  Writers  give  ano-  Briftol. 
ther    idea    of  this  action,  and   fay   only  that   Arthur   was  Mezerai. 
furprized  in    Mirabel,    from  whence    it  may    be  inferred 
that  he  went  not  out  to  fight  his  Uncle.     But  King  John's  Aft.  Puk, 
Letter    to  England  after  the  Victory,  extant  in   the    Col- 


very  time  he  was  giving  him  all  thefe  marks  of  affection, 
he  was  projecting  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  Dominions  in 
He  hints, i?  France.  Hugh  Earl  of  Marche  was  his  inftrument  to 
the  Earl  of  begin  to  bring  matters  to  the  point  he  defired.  This  Earl 
could  not  without  extreme  concern,  fee  King  John  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  Lady  that  was  defigned  for  him.  To  this 
was  added  a  deep  refentment  of  the  injury  received. 
Thefe  things  gave  room  to  prefume,  he  would  eagerly 
emb.ace  any  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  Philip  form- 
ing his  fcheme  upon  the  Earl  of  Marche's  inclination, 
fpared  no  pains  to  excite  him  to  revenge,  affuring  him 
of  a  powerful  afliftance.     As  foon  as  the  Earl  was   fecure 

of  the  protection  or  France,  he  began  by  fecret  cabals  to  letlion  of  the  Pullick  Ails,  (hows  that  it  was  fomething 
corrupt  the  Poiilevins.  He  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  in  a  more  than  a  furprize,  and  confirms  what  the  Englijh  Hif- 
fhort  time  they  were  all  ready  to  rebel  againft  King  John,  torians  fay  of  it.  Philip  was  fo  confounded  at  the  news 
for  whom  they  had  no  affection.     Upon  "which  Hugh,  ap-     of  Arthur  and  the  Earl    of  Marche   being  made  Priibners, 

Philip  and   plying  himfelf  to  the  young  Duke  of  Bretagne,  gave  him     that  he    raifed   the  Siege   of  Arqites,  begun  fome  days  be- 

garl  Hugh.  tQ   underftand,  the  time   was  come,  that  he  might   with     fore  (9),  and  returned  to  Paris. 

eafe   wreft    from  his  Uncle  the  Provinces    he  had  feized.         John  was  very  impatient    to  fee  the  Duke  his  Nephew,  John  goan 
Arthur  being    informed   by  the    Earl,    that    the   King  of    in   order   to   perfwade  him  to    renounce  the  protection  of  £"la'r<;'. 
France  had  in^a^ed    to  fupport   him,  was  of  opinion,    he     France.     He  hoped  by  that  means  to  deprive  Philip  cf  the 
ought  to  embrace  fo  favorable   an  opportunity.     The  Brc-     pretence,    he    perpetually    ufed    to    involve  him  in  Wars. 
tons,   his   Subjects,  readily  joined   in  the    Confpiracy,     by     To    that  end,  he   immediately  went   back  to   Normandy, 
reafon    of  their  wood  opinion    of  their  Prince.     They  ima-     not  at  all  queftioning  but  Arthur,  in  his  prefent  condition, 
eined    his  name  was  a  good   omen,  and  for  no  other  rea-     would  gladly   embrace  the  opportunity  of  being  reconciled 
fon  verily  believed,  he  would  gain  as  great  a  reputation   as     to  him.     Upon  his   arrival  at  Falaife,  he  caufed    him  to  He  tries  in 
i  201.    the  famous  Arthur,  whofe   name  he  bore.     Thus  the  love,     be    brought  before  him,  and    in  a  very  kwid  and   obliging --""'"»  £•"* 

Afitcmt  /"- jealoufy  and  refentment  of  the  Earl  of  Marche,  the  ambi-     manner,  endeavoured  to  perfwade  him  to  relinquiih  the  King  J^'p"^ 

ttrvstmU.  tjon  Qf   jrtfjur^    and  the    avarice   of  Philip,  confpired    to     of  France.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  Philip,  under  colour  p.  i74. 

not,  Kings.  King  John's  ruin.     Mean  while,  he  fpent  his  time   in  di-     of  protecting  him,  had  only  his  own  intereft  in  view,   and,  M.  Weftm. 


Arthur  I'Jins  ' 


Ibid. 


(1)  But  William  dc  Aubeney,  the  Owner  of  it,  giving  his  Son  for  an  Hoftage,  remained  in  pniTelTion  of  the  Caftle.  Roved,  p.  8 iS This  year  Wil- 
liam de  Stttteoille  war  made  .Sheriff  of  Torkjhtre.     Ibid. 

(2)  William  Marefiall,  Earl  of  Striguil  and  Pembroke,  and  Roger  de  Lc.fi  i  Conftable  of  CbeJIer,  with  two  hundred  Sold'crs.  Ufed.  p.  St  9.  .He  alb 
delivered  to  Hubert  de  Burg,  his  Chamberlain,  one  hundred  Knights  or  Horl'emcn,  to  defend  the  borders  of  England  and  Wales.     Ibid. 

(3)  In    Wbitjun   Week.      Ibid 

(4.)  In  order  'to  eftablilh  a  lading  Peace,  it  was  agreed  between  them,  That  if  either  of  the  two  Kings  went  about  to  renew  the  War,  the  Barons  of  both 
Kingdoms,    who  were  Guarameesof  the   Peace,  ihould  immediately  join  and  declare  againft    the   Prince  that  iVuld  attempt  to  break  it,      timed,   p.  Si;. 

M.  Paris,  p.  206.     Ann.  Burton,   p.  262. This   year  Walter  de  Lacy,  a  powerful   Nobleman  in   Ireland,   under  pretence  of  holding  a  Conference    With 

John  de  Curd  Earl  of  U/fier,  fell  upon  him,  killed  abundance  of  his  Men,  and  purlutd  him  ;  the  Earl,  in  his  flight,  being  invited  by  Hugh,  Brother  to 
Walter  de  Lacy,  to  take  flicker  in  his  Caftle,  was  there  detained  Pril'oncr.  But  his  adherents  wafted  the  Lands  of Walter  and  Hugh  dc  Lacy,  till  the 
£arl  was  relealed.  However,  on  Good-Friday  following,  when  the  fame  Earl  was  ttoing  unarmed  and  barefcot  in  Pilgrimage  to  a  Church,  he  was  ttca- 
cheroufiy  taken  Prifoncr  by  his  own  people  tor  a  fum  of  Money,  and  delivered  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  by  whom  he  was  fent  Prifoner  to  King  Jobn:  Who 
thereupon  bellowed  en  (hit. Hugh  de  Lacy  the  Earldom  of  Ulfter,  and  Lotdfkip  of  Ccmmgbt,  which  belonged  to  Join  de  Cures,  ha  ing  been  conquered  by  him 
in  the  Rcien  of  Henry  II.      Hived,  p.    8x3.  ,_-.,..  . 

(5)  Butavant,  Augi,  Gurnets,  Sec.     M.  Pan,,  p.  207.  (6)  Wtth  Jeefrey  de  Ltz.tr.an.    At-..  Wtroerl.  p.  167. 

(7)   He  entered  the  Caftle  w:th  the  flying  Tioops.   M.  Pari,.     This   Viftoty  King  John  obtained   on   Ang.  I.     A.    Margan,    p.    13. 

(S)  She  was  called  the  Beauty  of  Bretagne.  M.  Paris  fays,  moft  of  the  Nobility  of  lotclou  and  Ar'y.u  were  made  prifoner!  in  this  cattle,  p.  1 7$.,  Twi 
and  twenty  of  them  were  imprifoned  in  Corf  caftle,  and  there  ftarved  to  death.     An.  Margao,  p.   13. 

(9)  He  beficged  it  lor  about  a  Foitnijhtj  and  in  his  return  to  Paris,  burnt  (evejal  Villages  and  Msnaftniei,  fa.    M.  Paris ,  p.  i'-. 
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1202.  by  his  Conduct  hitherto,  it  was  cafy  to  fee  what  he  was 
to  expect  from  /ucji  a  Proteclor.  He  tried  to  make  him 
fenfiblc,  it  was  equally  his  Duly  and  Intereft,  to  adhere  to 
an  Uncle,  who  found  his  own  advantage  in  iupporting 
him,  and  dclired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  live  in  a  good  Un- 
derftanding  with  him,  and  gave  him  marks  of  his  Affecti- 
on. In  fine,  he  bid  him  confider  that  in  his  prefent  Cir- 
cumftances, his  good  or  ill  Fortune  depended  entirely  on 
the  Perfdn  that  was  fuing  lor  hi-;  I'i icndfhip.  The  young 
Prince,  who  was  not  yet  well  infirutSted  in  the  maxims  of 
Politicks,  the  chief  of  which  is.  Diflimulation,  could  not 
to  conceal  his  Sentiments.  Inflcad  of  accepting  the 
v  ,  ,  offers,  he  took  the  freedom  to  upbraid  him  with 
ufttrping  the  Crown  of  England,  as  well  as  the  Provinces  of 
France.  Without  confideririg  that  lie  lay  at  his  Mercy, 
he  was  fo  tranfported  with  Paffion,  as  to  threaten,  that  to 
the  hi/l  A  loir  Life  be  would  never  eeafe  feeking  occa- 

/;;;.'  to  be  revenged.  Alter  fo  plain  a  Declaration,  John 
defpairingoi  overcoming  his  obftinacy,  ordered  him  to  be 
conducted  to  Roan,    and    confined  in    the  new  fewer   un- 

r.  coggftil.  jer  t]le  carc  0f  Robert  de  Vipont.  It  is  pretended,  that, 
purfuant  to  the  advice  of  fome  of  his  Counfellors,  the 
King  intended  to  put  out  his  Eyes,  and  render  him  unca- 
pable  0!'  having  Children,  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from  all 
uneafinefs  on  his  account,  but  was  difappointed  by  thole 
who  were  to  be  the  Agents.  However  this  be,  a  few 
days  after  the  young  Prince  was  brought  to  Roan,  he 
difappeared  on  a  fudden,  and  it  could  never  be  known 
for  certain  what  became  of  him.  The  King's  Friends  re- 
ported, that  Arthur,  endeavouring  to  efcapc  out  of  Prifon, 
was  drowned  in  the  River  Seine.  But  very  k\v  gave 
credit  to  this  report.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  gc- 
•   neral   opinion,  the  Prince  was  murdered   by  the  command 

''"''••:•      of  the  King  his  Uncle  (1 1.     There  are  even  fome  Hifto- 

VV.  Bub'. 


■' 


Duke's 
;,.  Pans. 


f)  1  1.      Id. 


He  iifif- 

pr.i'S. 
It.  Paris, 
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them   ampie  Juftice.     Ti  - 

to  the  Bretons,    who  burned  with  defirc  to   revenge    the 
death  of  their  Duke.     Guy   de  Tbouars,    Huiband    of  1 
deceafed  Duchcfs,    and  Guardian   of  JBice  her    Daughter, 
aflembled  the  Nobility  of  Ufitagru  at  Vannet    upon    thi : 
occauon.     At  this  Meeting  it  was  unanimoufly  rcfolved  to 
apply  to  the  King  of  France  for  Juftice.     Purfuant  to  th 
Rcfolution,  the  Bifljop  of  llames,  and  another    Lord  we. 
commiflioncd    to  carry    their  Complaints  to  Philip,  who  " 
gave  them  a   very  gracious  Anfwer.     He  appeared    moreBret' 
incenl'ed   againfl  John  than  the   Bretons   themfelyes,    and 
openly   declared,    that   ncitlicr   Honour,    nor  Juftice,  nor 
Confcience  would  fuffer  iiim  to  let  fuch  a  Parricide  go  un- 
punifhed.     To  fliow  his  Threats  were  not  in  vain,    he  '  "«"/«»- 
himfelf  demanded   Juftice  of   the  Court  of    Peer:,     before*™ 
whom  he  difplayed  the  barbarity  of  the  Murder  committed  fW 
on  the  Body  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in  a  Place  held  <  I  ' :  ''-'  ■ 
the  Crown  of  France,  and  of  which  the  King  ol  ,,/A"'M"8'™' 

his  Vaffal  was  accufed.  It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  what- 
ever he  dcfired.     The  Court  ordered  John  to  appear  be- 
fore them,     and  anfwer  to  what  was  laid   to    his  Char] 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  Summons,  John  immediately  dii    n  rri, 
patched   Ambail'adors  to  Philip  (5),    to  reprefent   to  him,  ylr 
that  their  mailer  could  not  come  to  France  without  a  Safe- 
conduct  ;  to  which  the  King  anfwercd,  He  nay  come  in  P 
Peace.     But  when  the  Ambafladors  demanded  aSafe-o 
duel;  .for  his  return,  he  roundly  told  them,    that  depended 
on  the  Sentence  which  Jhould  be  faffed  upon  him.     Then  tl 
Ambafladors    remonfl rated,     their    mafter    w;;s    not    onlv 
Duke  of  Normandy,   but  alfo  King  of  England  ;    and   tl 
he  himfelf  fliould   think  fit  to  c:cpofe  his  Perfon   to  fo  ma- 
nifeft  a  danger,     the    Barons  of  the  Realm   would   never 
confent  to   it  :    What  is  it  to  me  ?    replied  Philip  ;  is  not 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  my  Vaffal  ?  ]f  he  has  thought  fit  to 


'  a.  nans  (a)  who  relate  the  Circumftances  of  his  death.  They     acquire  a  higher  Title,    ought  I -upon  that  account  to  ■' 
tcil  us,  that  John  himfelf,  in   a  very  dark   night,  came  in     Right  of  Sovereignty  !  The  Ambafladors  plainly  percei'   1 


;i  Coat  to  the  foot  of  the  Tower  where  his  Nephew  was 
in  cuftody,  and  caufing  him  to  be  brought  before  him, 
itabbed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered  his  Body 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine,  fome  Leagues  below  the 
Town  (3).  In  whatever  manner  this  Prince's  death  hap- 
pened, it  is  certain  John  never  fully  cleared  himfelf  of  it. 
There  was  fo  much  the  more  reafon  to  believe  him  guilty, 
as  he  made  no  Inquiry  into  it,  which  he  fhould  have  done 
with  great  ftiiclncfs,  had  he  not  been  concerned. 

The  fame  year,  the  Pope  demanded  a  fortieth  part  of 
all  the  Ecclefiaftical  Revenues  in  England,  towards-  the 
charge  of  the  Holy  War. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Arthur,  John  returned 
into  England,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  a  fourth 
time  (4),  after  which  he  repaffed  into  Normandy.  He 
found,  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagn/s  murder  was 
every  where  fpread,  with  Circumftances  very  injurious  to 
his  Reputation  and  Honour  ;  and  yet  he  was  in  no  hafte 
to  difcover  the  manner  of  the  Prince's  death.  For  which 
reafon  all  the  World  was  convinced,  he  himfelf  was  the 
Author  of  that  barbarous  deed.  The  Bretons  efpecially 
complained  of  the  tragical  death  of  their  Sovereign.  They 
',1'J'pX'' maintained,  if  John  did  not  kill  him  with  his  own  hand, 
L7a,"ii'r-  it  was  at  leaft  evident,  the  murder  could  not  be  com  mi  t- 
reJt.oly  ted  without  his  confent,  or  even  his  orders.  The  King 
Fnmcf  "^  oi  F''"»ce->  w^o  wanted  to  improve  this  juncture,  exafpe- 
1:  Emylius.  rated  them  as  much  as  poffible,  by  means  of  his  Emiffaries. 
He  caufed  it  to  be  fuggefted  to  them,  that  in  cafe  they 
applied  to   him,    as  John's  Sovereign  Lord,  he  would  do 


M.  Paris, 

p.  174. 


John  r. 
crowned  a 

fourth  lire. 
Id.  p.  175-, 


The  Bretons 


Philip  was  refolved  to  pufh  the  affair,  retired  without 
making  any  Anfwer,  and  returned  with  all  fpecd  to  in- 
form their  mafter  how  the  Court  of  France  ftood  affected. 

As  foon   as    the  time  appointed    in    the  Summons  w 
expired,  Philip   caufed  John  to  be  condemned   for   Non 
appearance,  and  ordered  all  his  Dominions  in  France  to  he  '  »*««»■ 
united  to   the  Crown.     It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Sen-  Jj'^g, 
'tence  (6)  there  is  not  a  word  of  the   fatisfaction  due  to  the 
Bretons  for  the  death  of  their  Sovereign,  though  they  were 
Parties  in  the  affair,  and  Philip  feemed   to  concern   him- 
felf in    it  only  upon  their   account.     This  is  a  clear  Evi- 
dence, his   aim  was  not  fo  much  to  do  them    Juftice,    as 
to  make  ufe  of  this  occafion  to  difpoffefs  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land.    The  Englijh  loudly  murmured  at  thefe  Proceedings, 
and    the  more,  becaufe   the  King  being    actually   in  War 
with  France,  he  was  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  not  ap- 
pearing, both   by   being  fummoned  before  Peace  was  con- 
cluded,   and  denied  a  Safe-conducl    for   his    return.     But 
without   troubling  himfelf  about   their  Complaints,  Philip 
endeavoured  to  put  the  Sentence  in  execution  (7). 

Whilft  the  King  of  France  was  making  his  Preparation?,      1203. 
John  took   no  meafures  for  his  defence.      He  prepofteroufly  rhil;P  »■- 
considered  the  Sentence  as  a  Bravado  of  Philip's,,    and  not 
as    a  fixed   rcfolution    to  invade   his    Dominions.       Mean 
time,  as  foon  as  the  Seafon  permitted,  the  King  of  France 
took  the  Field  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Army,  and  as  he 
met  with   very  little  oppofition,  reduced   the  beft   part  of  and    - 
Normandy   to  his  Obedience.     The   progrefs    of  his  Arms  pi*'ptt  f 
was  uncapable  of  roufing  King  John,  who  feeming  infenli-  M' 


(1)  Nottmulto  poft  Arihurus  fubito  evanuit,  modo  fere  omnibus  igncto,  utinam  non  ut   Fama  refirt  ilrvida.     M.  Paris,  p.  174. 

fii   Particn'arly  Will,  Bnto  de  Gift.  R.  Pbilp.  p-  166,  167.     The  A».  Margan  lay,  that  his  body  was  fnund  by  Fiihcrmen,  and  privately  buried  in 

the  Monaftery  of  St.  Mary  deiprex.   p.  43. 

(*•)  D'ar^ertrc   gives    lh:s   account  of  D-  Arthur's  death.     'John  leading    his  Nephew  afrei    him,  like  a  Lamb   to    the    Slaughter,  brought   h'm    frm 
j,  ,  for  more  privacy  and   better  opportunities  ro  difpatch  him.     There,  late  in  the  Evening,  followed  only  by  a  tew,  he  got  on  Honcb  tk, 

he  Pfinc    ride  before  him.     Then  leaving  his  Attendants  behind,  he  went  on  along  the   G>alt,  till  he  tad  found  a  place  fit   for  hrs  purpele,  v. 
was  a  high  Cliff   hanging  over  the  Sea.     Being  got  there  with  the    Prince,   he   fpuricd  his   Horle  up  ro  h'm,  and  with  his   Swuid  ran  h-m  through  the  I 
the  poor    Prince  cry i nc;  rn   vain    lor  mercy.     That  done,  he   pulled  him  to   the  ground,  and  dragging   him  by  the  Feet  to  the   brink   ot  the   1  rcsipice,  flung 
him  into  'be  Sea,    not    being  vet  cj-iite  dead,  nor  was  the  body  ever  feen  afterwards,      lift,  de  Brctag.   c.  78.  p.  211. 

(4.)   April  14,  it  Canterbury.     M.   lam,  p.   208.     M.  Weftm.  p.  164. 

(5)  Euftact  I  ifhop  of  Ely,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh.     M.  Farii,   p.  183. 

[6     f.  .'Ennliui,  in  his  Life  r,f  Philip,  has  recorded    the  Sentence  to  this  effect:  That  J' hn   Duke  of  Nrrmandy,  being  unmirdful  of  bis  0a':   ■     Pi 

red  bis  elder  Brothers  Son,  an  Homager  to  the  Crtnvn  of  France,  tvitbin  the  Seignory  rf  that  Kingdom;  vsBenuf  n  be  is  judged  a  Trtyl  -. 
ar.d  ai  an  Enemy  to  the  Cr:,wn  of  France,  to  forjeit  all  bis  Dominions  which  be  held  by  Homage,  and  that  Re-entry  be  made  by  force  of  Amu.  f'auius  JsZ- 
zoil.  de  vita  PhllippL 

(7)  This  year  King  John  caufed    the   fallowing   Affize  of  Bread  to  be  proclaimed  through  the  whole    Kingdom.      It  was  to  be  10,  as  that  the   B?kr* 
might  gain  in  every  Quartet  Three- pence,  belides  the  Bran,  and  two  Loaves  at   the  Oven  j  wiih  the  following  allowances  :   F-  r   tour  Servants,  Two  pence  ; 
tor    two  Bevs,  a  Farthi  gj   for   Salt,  a  Half  penny  J   for  Vert,  a   Half  penny  J  for  Candle,  a  Farthing  ;    for    Wocd,    three  Farthings,   for  bruiting,  a   H..:- 
penny.     Then   follows  the  Affize.     When  Wheat  is  fold  lor  lix  Shillings   the  Quarter,  then  a  Farthing  white  Le>af,  well  baked,  lhall  weigh  fixtccn  l 
lings  ;  and  a  brown  one  of  the  fame  price  twenty  four  Shillings. 

At  five  Shillings  and   Sixpence  a  Quarter,  the  Farthing  white  Loaf  (hall  weigh  twenty  Shillings,  and  the  brown  twenty  e:ght  Shi 

At  five  Shillings,  the  while  twenty-four  Shillings,  the  brown  thirty  two  Shillings. 

At  feur  Shillings  and  Six-pence,  the  white  thirty  two  Shillings,  the  brown  forty-two  Shillings. 

At  Pour  Shillings,  the  white  thirty  fix  Shillings,  the  brown  forty- lix  Shillings. 

Ar  three  Shillings  and  Six  pence,  the  white  torty-two  Shillings,  the  brown  fifty-  four  Shillings. 

At  three  Shillings,  the  white-  forty-eight  Shillings,  the  brown  fifty  four  Shilling*. 

At  two  Shillings  and  Six-pence,  the  white  fifty-tour  Shillings,  the  brown  fevemy-two  Shillings. 

A      vol  hillings,  the  white  fury  two  shillings,  the  brown  four  Hounds. 

At  Eighteen  pence,  the  white  leventy-feven  Shillings,  the  brown  four  1'ounds  eight  Shillings. 

The  Reader,  'o  h  ve  a  ri|  'it   noli.m  of  thefe  Weights,   is  to  take  notice,  That  Silver  was  then  but  at  Twenty-pence  an  Ounce,  every  Pound  being  at 
me  a  pound  Weight   (  whereas  now  every  p.  und  of-  Silver  makes  three  Pounds  Sterling :  )  And  accordingly,  the  Weigh:  ot  every   Shilling  was  then 
the  twentieth  p.trt  1  f  a  round.     HI.  t'aris,  p.  soS. 
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ble  of  his  Loffes,  thought  of  nothing  but  his  Diverfions  ( i ), 
as  if  his  affairs  had  been  in  the  moft  profperous  condi- 
tion. When  News  were  brought  him  that  Philip  had 
taken  fuch  a  Place,  he  only  replied  with  great  confidence, 
Iwillfion  newer  it  again.  However,  without  ftirrmg 
from  Roan,  or  making  the  leaft  Preparations,  he  gave  his 
Enemy  time  to  fecure,  and  daily  inlarge  his  Conquefts. 
In  fine,  he  carried  his   Infenfibility  fo  far,  that  the  People 


Philip  fent  one  into  England  as  his  Champion,  who  dial-  ( 204. 
lenged  all  that  mould  maintain  the  King  his  mafter  was 
in  the  wrong,  for  what  he  had  done  againft  John.  The 
Court  of  England  did  not  think  fit  to  commit  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  a  fingle  Combat,  their  Right  to  complain  of  the 
King  of  France's  Proceedings.  However,  this  valorous  yi< 
Champion  was  given   to  underftand,    that  fince  he  was  fo  ' 


Irift 

/  11  to 


Mezen 

An  Wa«rl  faidpublickly,  he  ivas  beivitched.  'It  is  eafy  to  judge  what 
difficulties  Philip  would  have  met  with  in  his  Undertaking, 
if  he  had  been  to  deal  with  a  lefs  flothful  Enemy,  by  the 
Refiftance  of  one  fingle  Place  called  CaJlle-GaiUiard,  which 
coft  him  a  five  months  Siege  (2). 
7ht  En^ih  The  EngKfi  Barons  who  attended  the  King  into  Nor- 
Bann, leave  mandy,  earneftly  befought  him  to  exert  himfelf.  But 
finding  he  was  deaf  to  all  their  Remonftrances,  they  re- 
turned to  England,  tired  with  being  witneffes  of  his  invin- 
cible Sloth.  Mean  time,  Philip  taking  advantage  of  his 
Indolence,  daily  gained  ground  (3).  Not  content  with  what 
he  obtained  by  his  Arms,  he  endeavoured,  by  his  Emiffa- 
ries,  to  ftir  up  in  Normandy  a  general  R.evolt,  which  might 
give  him  opportunity  of  becoming  at  once  mafter  ot  the 
v.  hole  Provinces.  He  caufed  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  Nor- 
mans, that  feeing  they  could  hope  for  no  affiftance  from 
England,  it  would  be'better  for  them  to  return  freely  to 
the  Crown  of  France,  from  whence  they  were  wrefted, 
than  be  compelled  to  it  by  Arms  :  That  by  a  voluntary 
Submiffion,  they  would  be  fure  to  preferve  their  antient 
Privileges,  whereas  a  Reiiftance,  which  could  not  but 
prove  ineffectual,  would  infallibly  deprive  them  of  their  Li- 
berties. In  however  deep  a  Lethargy  King  John  feemed 
to  be  buried,  his  Prefence  kept  feveral  of  the  principal 
Cities  of  Normandy  in  Obedience.  But  the  moment  they 
faw  him  about  to  depart  for  England,  they  thought  it 
lawful  to  provide  for  their  fafety.  Hardly  was  he  em- 
barked (4),  before  they  concluded  a  Treaty  with  Philip, 
obliging  tbemfelves  to  own  him  for  their  Sovereign,  pro- 
vided thev  were  not  relieved  in  a  year.  But  when  they 
heard  there  were  no  Preparations  making  in  England,  moft 
of  them  came  in  before  the  year  was  expired.      Thus,  of 
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defirous  of  fighting,  a  Man  fhould  be  found  with  whom  p 
he  might  try  his  Strength.  There  was  then  confined  in  the 
Tower,  an  Irijh  Lord,  John  Curcy  by  name  (6),  Earl  of 
Uljler,  a  Perfon  of  gigantick  Stature,  and  of  known  in- 
trepidity, who  was  judged  very  proper  to  quell  the  French 
Hector.  The  Prifoner  being  brought  to  Court,  the 
King  asked  him,  whether  he  would  fight  in  his  Caufe  ? 
No,  not  in  thine,  anfwered  the  Earl  fiercely,  but  the  King- 
dom's Right  I  will  fight  to  the  lajl  drop  of  my  Blood.  But 
whillt  he  was  recovering  his  Strength,  which  was  much 
impaired  by  a  long  Iniprifonment,  the  French  Champion 
hearing  of  the  prodigious  Strength  of  his  Adverfarv,  pri- 
vately withdrew  into  Spain,  not  daring  to  appear  any 
more  either  in  France  or  England.  It  is  related  of  this 
fame  Earl  of  Uljler,  that  afterwards  being  in  France  in  the  '  . 
Englifli  Army,  Philip,  at  a  Conference  with  John,  dcfntd'o/tU  Em 
to  fee  fome  Trial  of  his  Strength.  The  Earl  being  come 
into  the  prefence  of  the  two  Kings,  ordered  a  lanre  Stake 
to  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  on  which  was  placed  a  Helmet. 
Then  looking  round  with  a  menacing  Afpect,  he  cut  the 
Helmet  in  two  pieces  with  his  Sword.  The  Blow  was 
fo  violent,  that  the  Sword  ftuak  fo  faft  in  the  Stake,  that 
none  but  himfelf  could  remove  it.  Philip  asking  him, 
why  he  looked  round  fo  fiercely,  he  made  anfwer,  that  in 
cafe  he  had  miffed  his  Blow,  he  would  have  cut  oft'  the 
Heads  of  all  the  Spectators,  that  no  Man  living  might  be 
witnefs  of  his  Shame. 

What  Philip  could   not  compafs   by  a  fingle  Champion,  Philip  <«*« 
he  performed  bv  the  help  of  many.     Towaro's  the  end  of  Roar>- 
Autumn,  he  laid  Siege  to  Roan,  the  Citizens  whereof  fee-  J^™' 
ing  no  likelihood  of  being  relieved,  furrendered  upon   con- 
dition   they  fhould  enjoy  their  antient  Privileges.      But  a^ 
a   famous    Hiftorian    judicioufly   obferves,    This  Precaution  >;,  .■„.. 


giving  the  Normans  the  affiftance  they  expected.  Upi 
his  arrival  in  England,  inftead  of  trying  by  all  forts  of 
ways  to  gain  his  People's  Aftedion,  fo  neceflary  at  that 
iuncture,  he  charged  his  Barons  with  deferting  him,  and 
occafioning  the  lofs  of  Normandy.  Under  this  pretence, 
the  moft  unreafonable  that  ever  was,  he  extorted  from 
his  Barons  the  feventh  part  of  their  moveables,  and  though 
he  had  not  the  fame  caufe  of  Complaint  againft  the 
Clerey,  made  them  liable  to  the  fame  Impofition.  Hu- 
bert Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  himfelf  his  Inftrument 
in  oppreffing  the  Clergy,  whilft  the  Jufticiary  rigoroufly 
exacted  the^Money  from  the  Laicks.  All  England  beheld 
with  aftonifhment  the  King's  Indolence.  They  could 
not  conceive  that  a  Prince,  who  till  then  had  not  wanted 
Courage,  and  appeared  exceedingly  attached  to  his  In- 
terelC  could  fee  Normandy  loft  with  fo  much  indifference. 
So   ftrange  a  Conduit  made  moft  of  the  Englijh  imagine, 


agan 

to  that   Monarchy,    after    a   three   hundred   years   fepara- 
tion  (7). 

Aftej  the  Conqueft  of  Normandy,    Phi  lip   invaded    the  The  .-•   - 
reft  of  the  Englifli   Provinces  (<S),    which   at   length  were  l'?'"'"'" . 
forced  to  fubmit  to  the  Conqueror  (9),  after  having  in  vain  m.  I 
expected  affiftance  from  England.      Ot  all  that  John's  An-  An.  Wave.-l. 
ceftors  enjoyed     in    France,      nothing    remained     but    the 
Duchy  of   Guicnnc,    which    Philip  did   not  think    fit  to 
invade. 

Queen  Eleanor,    Widow  of  Henry  IT,    and  Mother  of  Ds"b  <■/ 
John,  died   this  year   in  a  very  advanced  Age.     She    had  , 
the   mortification,  before  her   death,  to   behold  the  decline  M, 
of  the   Monarchy,    to  which   fhe    had    given  fo    great  a 
Luftre,  by  the  addition  of  fo  many  Provinces. 
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tie  contribute  to  his  obtaining  of  the  Parliament  (5),  an 
Aid  of  two  Mzrks  and  a  half  of  every  Knight's  Fee, 
which  was  granted,  in  expectation  the  Money  would  be 
ufefully  employed  in  the  recovery  of  what  he  had  lately 
loft.  But  inftead  of  ufing  this  Aid,  according  to  the  In- 
tention of  the  Parliament,  he  laid  it  out  in  vain  Expences, 
being  fatisfied  with  fending  Ambaffadors  to  France,  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  Peace.  Philip,  exajted  with  his 
good  Succefs,  was  fo  far  from  leffening  his  Demands,  that 
he  further  required  the  Princefs  Eleanor,  Sifter  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his  fecond  Son,  with  all  the  Terri- 
tories the  Englijh  enjoyed  in  France  for  her  Dower.  This 
demand  could  not  but  be  rejected.  John  not  only  could 
never  refolve  to  give  his  Niece  fuch  a  Dower,  but  it  would 
have  been  very  dangerous  to  deliver  Philip,  a  Princefs, 
who,  fince  the  death  of  the  Duke  her  Brother,  had  the 
fame  Claim  as  he  to  the  Crown  of  England.      Thus  the 


So  many  and  great  Lofies,    joined   to  the   murmurs  of    I3o-. 
the   Englijh,    roufed    John    from    his  profound    Lethargy.  John  re- 
he  had  "fome  'great*  defign  in  his  head,    which  would  be    When  leaft  expefted,  he  feemed  refolved  ftrenuoufly  to  en- 1°'™^™ 
difcovered  at  a'proper  Scafon.      This  notion  did  not  a  lit-     deavour  to  regain  both  his ^Reputation,  and  the  Territories  "LpoitC 

conquered    by  Philip.      The    Po'Ulcviris,    difiatistied    with  M-  Park. 
being   under   the  Dominion  of  the  King  of  France,  deter- 
mining   to   revolt,    fent  to  John  for   Affiftance.     As  he 
imagined,  all  the  other  Provinces   were  in   the  fame  mind, 
he    thought  he    could    never     have    a  fairer   opportunity. 
Wherefore  he  fummoned  all   the  Barons  to  meet  him  witli 
their  Troops  at  Port/mouth,  where  he  had  ordered  his  Fleet 
to  be  ready.     But  as  he  was  going  to  embark,  the  Arch-  l; 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and   Earl  of  Pembroke,  threw  them-   • 
felves  at  his  feet,  befeeching  him  to  defift  from  this  E.\- 


Ral.  de 


pediticn,    which    he    could   not    expect   to    be  fuccefsful.  Cc 
They  reprefented  to  him,    that  neither  in  Poiclou,  nor  in  An  ■   ,- 
any  other  neighbouring  Province,  had  he  any  one  Place  to  An.w«rwJ. 


retire  to  in  cafe  of  neceffity  :  That  Philip  would  m„ke 
War  with  too  much  advantage,  fince  he  was  mafter  of  all 
the  fortified  Towns  :  That  it  was  expofing  himfelf  to  ma- 
nifeft  danger  to  truft  the  Poiilevins,  who  had  fo  olten  de- 
Negotiation  broke  off,  and  the  Englijh  reaped  no  Benefit  ceived  him,  and  pretended  perhaps  to  invite  him  to  their 
from  the  Aid  granted  the  King.  affiftance,   only   to   deliver  him  to  his  Enemy.       In   fine, 

.  '       Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Englijh  Ambaffadors,     they  told  him,    that  in  an   Enterprize  of  this   nature,  he 

Franc 

into  EnVanJ       f«l   M.  Pans  fays,  he  continued  at  Caen,  feafling  magnificently  with  his  new  Queen,  and  lying  in  bed  with  her  every  nay  till !  noon,  p.  i  -c. 

t>)  l!  was  defended  by  Hugh,  or  Roger  d?  Lacy,  Lonftable  of  CbeJIer ;  who  iignalized   himfelf  in  the  defence  ct  it.  ice  M.  Peru,  p.  an.     It  v.. 
<V  -.b  6.     King  Ricbard  built  it  on  the  Rock  of  Andeli,  on  the  Seine.  *   .  . 

(3)  thigh  de  Gvmai  furrendered  to  him  the  Caftle  of  Mo,,tf„t ;  and  Robert  Fax.  Walter,  and  Saer  de  gurnet  the  Town  and    Cadlc  of  Rdll,  of  which 
they  were  Governors.     M.Paris,  p.  109.  « 

(4)  He  boded  at  Portjmoutb.   December  6.     Ibid.  (S)  0%»Bfl».    Al :£*/?* »  J" ■  *• .  f'*  , 

!(•,  This  was  the  brave  John  de  Curcy.  who  in   the  year  1177,  conquered  the    Kingdom  of  Uljler  in  ijnluttd.     iec  C:r.  Cambrcns.  Hiber.  exfugnata. 
1.  z.  c.  16,  17  :  and  who  had  been  treacheroufly  taken  Pr'loncr,  as  is  related  above,  p.  164,  Note  (4 > 

(l)  It  had  been  governed  by   twelve  Dukes  ot  the   Norman  Race  (  of  which   King  'John    was   the  rt&  J  tot  the  fpace  of  three   hondred   and   tw.-nty 

..     >t    Touraiiu    An\ou  and   Pcitltu,  with  all  the   Cadles  and  Towns  belonging  r.->  them,  except  Roc  belle,  ''•  star  .  and  ffiorr.     M.    Fj-u, 
;  (O.J  Through  the  Treachery  or  ill  Conduit  of  miliar,  dt  Hunut,  whom  King  John  had  made  Cowrow  of  Nerni<usdy.     .-,  //Vt  •/.  p.  168, 

ii) 
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[o  vifihly  hazarded  his  own  life,  with  his  and  the  Nati- 
on's honour,  that  his  faithful  Subjects  could  not  fee  it 
with  indifference,  but  muft  u(<;  their  utmoft  endeavours 
to  divert  him  from  it.  Thefe  remonftrances  making  no 
imprefiion  upon  him,  they  talked  in  a  higher  ftrain,  and 
added  fuch  threats,  that  he  was  forced  at  laft  to  follow  their 
advice.  Therefore,  fuddenly  altering  his  refolution,  he 
was  content  with  fending  fuccours  to  the  PoiSlevins,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  his  natural 
Brother.  After  which,  lie  difmifTedjthe  Army  and  Fleet, 
who  curfed  the  authors  of  this  advice  (1).  He  was  no 
fooner  returned  to  London,  but  he  repented  of  following 
the  Counfel  of  the  Earl  and  Archbifhop.  But  inftead  of 
quarrelling  with  them,  he  vented  his  anger  on  the  Nobi- 
lity, from  whom  he  extorted  large  (urns  on  pretence  they 
had  refufed  to  attend  him.  He  fuppofed,  without  any 
grounds,  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  fpoke  for  the  whole  Body.  This  was  the 
fecond  time  he  had  arbitrarily  exadfed  Money  from  his 
Subjects,  without  the  confent  of  the  States.  But  he  did 
not  do  it  witii  impunity.  The  fequel  will  fiiow,  that 
though  vengeance  was  deferred,  it  only  became  the  more 
terrible,  when  the  Barons  found  an  opportunity  to  make 
him  feel  the  effedts  (2). 
r  Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  firft  part  of  "John's  misfor- 
f  tbt  Reign  tunes,  occafioned  as  well  by  his  own  fault,  as  by  the  am- 
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bition  of  the  King  of  France.  But  thefe,  how  great  fo- 
ever,  were  fcarce  to  be  compared  with  thofe  that  follow- 
ed ;  efpecially,  as  he  appeared  but  little  fenftble  of  the  firft, 
whereas  the  others  created  him  infinite  vexation  and 
trouble.  It  was  not  the  ambition  of  a  hoftile  Kin;;, 
which  threw  him  into  a  gulph  of  misfortunes,  during  the 
fecond  part  of  his  Reign,  but  the  pride  of  him  who  called 
himfelf  the  common  Eather  of  all  Chriftians  :  I  mean 
Pope  Innocent  III,  who,  for  a  very  flight  caufe,  treated 
this  Prince  fo  cruelly,  that  fhoulda  Pope  now  behave  in  the 
like  manner,  there  is  no  queftion  hut  all  Chriftendom  would 
rife  up  againft.  him.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  particulars  of 
this  affair,  which  makes  the  chief  fubjedt  of  King  'John's 
Reign.  But  without  dwelling  on  reflexions,  which  every 
reader  may  eafily  make  without  our  help,  let  us  content 
our  felves  with  relating  the  facts  as  advanced  by  the  Hif- 
torians,  moft   devoted  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 

'John  fcarce  began  to  forget  the  lofs   of  the  French  Pro- 
vinces, when    the    death   of  the   Archbifhop  of  Canterbu- 


mended  [John  de   Gray]  BifllOp  0/  Norwich,     who   v....     1206. 
unanimously  chofen,    placed   in    the  Archiepifcopal    Chair, 
and  inverted  with  the  Temporalities.     Shortly  aftcc,  four-  ' 
teen  Monks  were  fent  to  the  Pope,  to  inform'  him  of  whai 
had  paffed,  and   to  demand  his  confirmation    of  the   new 
Archbifhop.     At  the  fame  time,  the  Suffragan  Bifhops  of 
Canterbury   lent  a  deputation  alfo  to  Rome,  to  complain  ol" 
the  Monks   afi'ummg  the  folc  right  of  ejecting  the  Arch- 
bifhop, and  to  inform  his  Hoiinefs  of  their  reafons  againft 
it. 

Whilft  the    Deputies    were    on  the    road,    the    King,  < 
whofe  courage  was  fomewhat  rouzed,    led   a  confideral 
Army  into  Poiclou  (4),  and  reduced   to   his  obedience  the 
grcateft  part  of    that    Province.     But  he  was  fo  weak,  a   I 
to   fufter   himfelf  to    be  once   more  outwitted    by    l",,ii\  . 
who  finding  himfelf  unprepared,    demanded    and'  obtained  T.  : 
a  Truce  for  two  years  (5).  ■•'•  ' 

Mean    while,    the  Sub-prior  of    St.    Auguftin's  ,     who 
was   come  to  Rome,    eameftly   follicited  the    Pope  to  con 
firm   his  election.      But   Innocent  perceiving  fome   irreguk 
rity  in  the  affair,  took  time  to  confider  of  it.     In  t!.'   in. 
terim,  the  other  Deputies   being  arrived,  told  him   all  the  '■' 
circumrtances,  and   petitioned  him  to  confirm   the    ' 
eledtion.     On    the  cither    hand,     the  Agents    (.1     1 
fhops  brought   alio  their  complaints    again!!    the  Monks, 
and  fhowed    him    the   reafons   on  which   they   built  their 
prctenfions.     To   decide  thefe   differences,  the  Pope  ordt  1 
ed    the  Deputies   to  come  on  a   day  appointed  to  Vittri  . 
where  he  intended  to  pafs  fome   time.      Here  it   was,     1  1 
in  the  picfence  of   the    Pope,  tl  difcuf] 

with    great  warmth,    though    as  to  the  firft,    the  reafor.s 
of  both  fides  were  not  very  effedfual.     Innocent,   who  \. 
already    refolved,     voided  both  the    elections,  and    ordered 
the  Deputies  of  the  Monks  to  proceed   to  a   new  choii 
enjoining  them  withal   to  e'edt  Cardinal    Step),  n    : 
an  Englijjjman,  then  at  his  Court.      The  Monk,,   furprized 
at  this  unprecedented  Order  (6),  would   at  firft   have  difo-  L^ 
beyed  it.      They  alledged    in    vindication    of    their  Ncn-  '. 
compliance,   that  they   were  not  impowercd  by  their  Mo-  p.  :zz.' 
naftery,    and    beiides   the  King's  confent  was    neccfTary. 
But  the    Pope   would    not  hearken  to   thefe  reafons;     He 
told  them,  as  Deputies  they  reprefentcd  the  whole  Mpnaf- 
tery,  and  the  confent  of  Princes  was  needlefs    for  elections 
made   in    his  prefence.     Therefore,  without  giving    them 
time  to   reply,  he  commanded  them  on    pain  of    e.xcon: 


ry  (3)  threw   him    into  frefh    troubles.     The   eledtion   of    munication,  to  elect  Cardinal  Langton  for  their  Archbifh.ip 
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the  Archbifhops  had  for  fome  time  been  a  continual  fubjedt 
of  difputes  between  the  Suffragan  Bifhops  and  the  Monks 
of  St.  Augujlin's.  The  former  claimed  a  right  to  inter- 
pofe  in  the  eledtion,  as  had  been  feveral  times  pradtifed. 
The  Monks  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  right 
belonged  only  to  them,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  and 
ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  keep  polTeffion.  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Hubert,  fome  of  the  Monks 
combining  together,  whether  out  of  fear  the  F'raternity 
would  not  infill:  on  their  right,  or  for  fome  other  reafon, 
refolved  to  elect  themfelves  an  Archbifnop.  To  that  pur- 
pofe,  meeting  at  midnight  in  the  Cathedral,  they  chofe 
Hemir-gford  Reginald  their  Sub-prior,  in  expectation  of  having  after- 
wards credit  enough  to  obtain  the  Pope's  confirmation. 
This  irregular  election  was  tranfacted  with  all  poffible  fe- 
crecy.  The  Sub-prior  bound  himfelf  [by  Oath]  not  to 
divulge  it,  till  he  had  himfelf  informed  the  Pope  of  it  : 
So  that  the  other  Monks  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  there- 
of. The  electors,  willing  to  bring  their  undertaking  to 
an  iftue,  found  means  to  caufe  him  to  be  fent  to  Rome, 
on  fome  pretence,  attended  by  fome  of  their  cabal.  But 
he  had  not  the  power  to  keep  the  fecret.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Flanders,  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Archbi- 
fhop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Monks  his  companions  had 
no  more  difcrvtion  than  himfelf. 

This  news  coming  to  the  King's  ears,  he    imagined  the 
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whole  Monaftery  was  concerned  in  this  fraud,  and  prepa- 
red to  make  the  Monks  repent  of  their  rafhnefs  in  elect- 
ing an  Archbifhop  without  his  Licence.  But  they  cleared 
themfelves,  and  appeafed  him  by  their  fubmiflions.  The 
clamours  of  the  Monks,  who  were  not  in  the  intrigue, 
convincing  the  electors,  that  after  the  difcovcry  of  their 
fecret,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  accomplifn  their  under- 
taking, they  chofe  to  defift.  Then  the  whole  Society 
jointly  proceeding   to  a  new  election,    the  King  recom- 


The  Monks,  awed  by  the  prefence  and  thrcatnings  of 
the  Pope,  complied,  though  unwillingly,  with  his  Or- 
ders (7).  There  was  but  one  (8),  who  had  the  cou:.  - 
to  ftand  out.  Tin's  extraordinary  election  was  immediate- 
ly confirmed  by  the  Pope,  who  would  himfelf  confec. 
the  Archbifhop  eledt  (9). 

According  to   the  rule  eflablifhed  by    Innocent,  in  im-  " 
powering  fourteen   Monks  deputed  by  their  Monalrery,   to' 
eledt  an   Archbifhop,  the  Suffragan    Bifhops  of  Canterbury  Caaj  . 
could  not  but  lofe  their  caufe  with    the    Monks.     Accor- 
dingly, the  Pope  gave  it  in  favour  of  thefe    laft,  and    for- 
bid the  Bifhops  to  interpofe  tor  the   future,   in   the   ek-dti- 
on  of  their  Metropolitans. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfadting  in  Italy,  John  en-     '-'■'■ 
tirely  loft  the  hearts  of  his  Subjects  (10),  by  extorting  from  \ 
them  the  thirteenth  part  of  their  moveables.     In   vain  did  "■. 
the  Clergy,  as    far   as  it    concerned  them,  oppofe  it  ;  the  "'•  1>jris. 
Act  parted  in  Parliament  (11),  and   the  Tax  was  levied  as  '     "fjj 
well  upon  the  Clergy  as  Laity,     though  the    former  ne\er  1  .   . 
gave  their  confent,  and    the  latter  granted  it  by    a   fort  0fAaWaverl" 
compulhon.   This  violence  occafioned  many  complaints  and 
murmurings  among  the  Clergy,  who  till  then   had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  not  being  taxed  without  their  confent  ( 1  2). 
However,  as  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  refift,  they  en- 
deavoured to  be  revenged,  by  exclaiming  againft  the  King's 
conduct,  and   rendering   him   odious  to  the  People.     The  M.  '  rij, 
Archbifhop  of  York  himfelf,  theKin^'-  natural  Brother,  a  !''  "' 
Prelate    of  an    impatient   temper,  excommunicated  all  the 
Collectors  of  the   Tax,  and   withdrew  out   of  the   King- 
dom.    Though  the   Clergy's  complaints  were  not  ground- 
less, the  King's  friends  looked  upon  them   as    impertinent. 
They  did,    it  was  ftrange  the  Ecclefiafticks  ihould  refufe 
to    affift    the  Kiag   in  his  neceflity  ;  when  a  !i"tle  before 
they  had  fuffered  without  the   leaft  murmur,  a    Legate   to 
exact  of  all  the  beneficed  Clergy,  large  funis  for  the  pre- 


( \)  The  Nobles  and  Knights  having  been  put  to  vafl  Charges  for  this  Expedition. 

(7.)  This  year  died  Peter  of  Colecburcb,  who  began  to  build  London  Bridge  with  Stone,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chap.;l  upen  that  Iridge.     Ann.  !.' . 
?■   lf>8.  (3  )•  He  died  at  Tenbam  in  Kent.     M.   Pans,  p.  zi». 

($■)  He  embarked  at  Portjmoutb,  June  zc,  and  landed  at   Rocbelle,  J^!y  9.     Uem.  p.  214. 

(SJ  The  French  Hiilorians   fay,  John  lued  for  a  Truce.     Wc  frequently  meet  with  the  like  Contradictions  between  the   Hifiorians  ct  the  two  Nations. 
<Zfnt,  Vol.  III.  p.  206.  fays,  that  both  Armies  being  ready  to  engage,  a  Truce  was  concluded  far  two  v'*r 


1  bj  The  Annals  of  Margan  fay,  it  was  contrary  to  the  antient  Laws  and  Liberties  of  the  King  and  Kingdom,  p.   14. 
<  7 J  Licet  inviti,  &  cum  inurmuratione,  aflfailhm   prxbuerunt.     T.I.  Paris.     Rapin. 

C^J  He  was  confecrated,  Jvc  17.     Ann.  Wailtrl.  p.  169. 


...  pr: 

(%)   His   name  was   Ellas   di  Branttfitld.     M.  Paris. 

(so)   He  returned  to  England,   Decemb.  12.     M.  Pans,    p. 

fllj  In  communi  Cbncilio.  Annals  of  Waverl,   An.   1207 Coadimatis  Magni  bus  terra  apud  Oxenjord.  de  aflinfu  coram  cepi:  xiii.  partem  cateilo- 

mm  hommum  tonus  Anglix.  An.  Margan,  p.  .4.     This  Parliament   was  held   in  February.     M.   Fans,  p.  22r. 

(izj  The  Annals  of  Waverl.  fay,  That  the  King  following  better  advice,  releafed  the  clerej  fram  it.  But  afterwards  he  -oak  the  thirteenth  .-• 
ol  all  the  Cjjods  in  general,  of  thoit  that  held  by  Knight's  Service,  p.  169. 

4  jeruLI 
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occafions  of  the  Holy  See.  It  the  Money  which 
ed  to  the  King  from  this  Tax,  had  been  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  State,  it  would  have  been  fome  fatis- 
faetion  to  the  Nation.  But  they  had  the  vexation  to  fee 
it  vainly  fquandred  away,  in  the  reception  of  the  Empe- 
ror, who  was  come  to  viilt  the  King  his  Uncle.      His  de- 


; 


It  is  difficult  to  guefs  the  drift  of  this  myfterious  Let-  1207. 
ter  ;  whether  it  was  a  witty  conceit  of  the  Pope's,  or  an  7h!  P:f' 
intimation  to  the  Kina;,  that  he  would  need  all  the  virtues  "*"■'*  ,h 

^  1\.IT.P    1 3   tlVi 

reprefented  by  the  Rings,  to  withftand  his  attacks.  How-  Lm 
ever  this  be,  left  John  lhould  miftake  his  meaning,  he  ■?_"• 
fent  him  foon  after,  a  more  intelligible  Brief  (1)  ;  exhort- 


fip-n  was  to  perfwade  him  to  break  the  Truce  with  France,     ing  him  to  own  Cardinal  Langton  for  Archbifhop  of  Can- 


Pari  . 
223. 


But  how  urgent  foever  he  might  be,  it  was  impoffible  to 
bring  John  to'  this  rupture.  However,  to  foften  in  fome 
meafure  his  denial,  the  King  made  him  a  prefent  of  five 
1  ..ml  Marks,  which  ferved  to  pay  the  charges  of  his 
Journ 
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terbury.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  was  a  Native  of 
England,  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  learned  in 
all  the  Sciences.  Moreover,  he  allured  him,  his  exem- 
plary Life  and  Chriftian  Virtues  would  be  verv  advar.ta- 
gious  to  England,  for  fpiritual,  as  his  prudence  and  politi- 
ni  very  much  fufpeCTed,  John  would  not  be  pleafed  cal  virtues  would  be  for  temporal,  concerns.  However,  //.•  _-',:  ■-. 
with  Langtyfs  election,  extorted  by  manifeft  force  and  an  as  he  did  not  intend  to  make  Langton's  election  depend  on  ,br  M'"k 
unprecedented  incroachment.  Indeed  for  fome  time  after  the  good  pleafure  of  the  King,  nor  fubmit  it  to  his  ex- 
the  converfion  of  the  Englijh,  the  Popes  chofe  fuch  as  animation  ;  in  another  Letter  he  fent  his  commands 
were  capable  of  well-governing  the  rifing  Church,  and  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Jugi/jlins  and  the  Suffragan  Bifhops 
generally  Italians,  becaufe  there  were  but  few  Ecclefiaf-  of  Canterbury,  to  receive  the  Cardinal  for  their  Metropo- 
ticks  in  England  qualified  for  that  high  ftation.     But  ever     litan. 

As  foon  as   John  was  informed  of  the   tranfactions  at  ne  k.-~ 
Rome,  he  fell  into  an  inconceivable  fury.     He  accufed  th.edr'm' ™ 
Monks  of  St.  Augujlin's  of  deceiving  him,  as  well  in  the  ^°"  '^/    ' 
third  as   in  the  firft  election,  and  resolved  to  be  revenged  mt  of  titir 
bliging  the   Archbifhops   to  come  and  demand  the   Pall  at     of  them.     To  that  end  he  fent  two  Knights  (2),  who  en-  M™°P«?' 
Rome.     Since   the  Conqueft,    they   had   not  fo    much    as     tring  the  Monaftery  with   drawn  Swords,  commanded  the  Klvi^hton. 

Monks,  in  the  King's  name,  to  avoid  the  place  forthwith, 
unlefs  they  would  have  their  Monafterv  burnt  about  their 
ears,  and  likewife  to  depart  the  Kingdom  within  three 
days.  So  terrible  a  threat  frightned  the  Monks  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that,  without  the  leaft  reply,  they  withdrew 
into  Flanders  to  the  Abby  of  St.  Berlin,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring Monaireries.  But  this  revenge  not  procuring  him 
all  the  fatisfaction  he  required,  he  thought  by  vigoroufly 
exerting  himfelf,  he  fhould  bring  the  Pope  to  revoke  what 
was  done.     In   this  beliet  he  wrote  Innocent  a  very  fharp  Ucwrlusi 


fince  Archbifhop   Theodoras,  who  was  the  laft  fent    from 
,   the  Popes  had  never  pretended  to  chufe  of  their  ac- 
cord   the  Archbifhops  without  the  confent   of  the   Kings. 
They  were  fatisfied  with  confirming  the  elections,  and  o- 


nulled  the  election  of  an  Archbifhop.  And  therefore  to 
mollify  the  King,  and  induce  him  the  more  calmly  to  over- 
look this  incroachment,  Innocent  wrote  him  the  following 
Letter,  which  for  its  angularity  deferves  to  be  inferted. 


Pope    INNOCENT 


!■   f  -'     I  : 

the  i     t  ■ 
Aft.  Pub- 

T.I.p..39 

M.  1'aris, 
p.  123. 


T    O 


JOHN   King    of   England. 

"  \  M  O  N  G  the  riches  that  Mortals  prize  as  the  mod 
XV  "  valuable,  and  defire  with  the  greateft  earneft- 
"  nefs,  it  is  our  opinion  that  pure  Gold  and  precious  Stones 
"  hold  the  firft  rank.  Though  we  are  perfwaded  your 
"  Royal  Excellence  has  no  want  of  fuch  things,  we 
"  have  thought  proper  to  fend  you,  as  a  mark  of  our 
"  Good-will,  four  Rings  fet  with  Stones.  We  beg  the 
"  favour  you  would  confider  the  Myfteries  contained  in 
"  their  Form,  their  Matter,  their  Number,  and  their  Co- 
"  lour,  rather  than  their  Value.  Their  Roundnefs  de- 
"  notes  Eternity,  which  having  neither  beginning  nor 
"  end,  ought  to  induce  you  to  tend  without  ceafing  from 
«'  earthly  things  to  heavenly,  and  from  things  tem- 
"  poral  to  things  eternal.     The  number  four,  which  is  a 


Letter,  "  upbraiding  him  with  his  injurious  annulling  the  f 
"  canonical  election  of  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  without  f-i. 
"  having  the  leaft  pretence  for  it.  Moreover,  he  com-  p.  224. 
"  plained  of  his  caufing  to  be  elecled  by  violence,  and  con- 
"  trary  to  all  manner  of  right,  a  Perfon  educated  in 
"  France,  an  intire  ftrangcr  to  him,  and  who  had  r.l- 
"  ways  held  a  ftrict  correfpondence  with  his  enemies. 
He  added,  "  This  encroachment  was  directly  contrary  to 
"  the  Prerogatives  of  his  Crown,  from  which  he  was  re- 
"  folved  never  to  depart,  nor  from  the  election  of  the 
"  Bifhop  of  Norwich.  Then,  he  plainly  told  him,  if 
"  the  fatisfaction  he  demanded  was  denied,  he  would 
"  break  off"  aii  intercourse  with  Rome,  which  was  of  no 
"  fmall  confequence,  fince  it  was  certain,  the  Holy  See 
"  received  more  Money  from  England  than  from  any  o- 
"  ther  Chriftian  State  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  greater  re- 
"  gard  ought  to  be  paid  the  King  of  England  than  any 
"  Prince  whatever.  He  concluded  with  laying,  there  were 
Prelates  enough  in  the  Kingdom  qualified  to  govern  the 


Square,  fignifies  firmnefs  of  Mind,  not  to  be  fhaken  by     "  Church,   and  therefore  it  was  not   neceftary  to  have  re- 


"  Adverfity,  nor  elevated  by  Profperity,  but  always  conti- 
"  nuing  in  the  lame  State.  This  is  a  perfection  to  which 
"  yours  will  not  fail  to  arrive,  when  it  fhall  be  adorned 
"  with  the  four  Cardinal  virtues,  Juftice,  Fortitude,  Pru- 
"  dence  and  Temperance.  The  firft  will  be  of  fervice  to 
"  you  in  Judgments,  the  fecond  in  Adverfity,  the  third 
•'  in  dubious  Cafes,  the  fourth  in  Profperity.  By  the 
"  Gold  is  fignified  Wifdom.  But  as  Gold  is  the  moft 
"  precious  of  Metals,  Wifdom  is  of  all  endowments  the 
"  moft  excellent,  as  the  Prophet  witneffes  in  thefe  words, 
"  The  Spirit  of  Wifdom  Jliall  reji  upon  him  :  And  indeed, 
"  there  is  nothing  more  requifite  in  a  Sovereign.  Ac- 
"  cordingly,  Solomon,  that  pacifick  King,  only  asked  of 
"  God  Wifdom,  to  enable  him  to  well  govern  his  People. 
"  The  green  colour  of  the  Emerald  denotes  Faith,  the 
"  cleamefs  of  the  Saphire,  Hope  ;  the  rednefs  of  the  Ruby, 
"  Charity  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  Topaz,  Good  Works  ; 
"  concerning  which  our  Saviour  faid,  Let  your  Light  fo 
"  Jhine  before  Men,  that  they  may  fee  your  good  If 'oris.  In 
"  the  Emerald  therefore  you  have,  what  you  are  to  be- 
"  lieve  ;  in  the  Saphire  what  you  are  to  hope;  in  the  Ruby 
"  what  you  are  to  love  ;  and  in  the  Topaz  what  you  are 
"  to  practife  ;  to  the  end  you  may  proceed  from  virtue 
"  to  virtue,  till  you  come  to  the  virion  of  the  God  of 
"   Gods  in  Sion. 


"  coarfe  to  the  Popes,  if  they  fo  manileftly   abufed  their 
"  authority.  " 

Innocent  had  not  undertaken  this  affair   to  defift  from  it  77,.- 
on    the  King's    bare    expoftulation.     He  returned    a  very  ■*■/ 


though,     in   the 


Aft.  Pub. 


civil   and    mild   anfwer    in    appearance,     ...^ 

main,  it   was    more  proper  to  irritate   than  appeafe    him.  m.  Paris, 

"  He  begins  with  blaming  John  for  anfwering  his  humble  P-  "4- 

"  and  kind  Letter  in  fo  rough  a   manner,  that  he  feem- 

"  ed  rather  to   defign  to  affront  him  ,    than   require   the 

"  reafons  of   his  conduit.     Then  he  proceeds    to  extol 

"  the  merits  of  Cardinal  Langton,  alluring  he  was  a  Pre- 

"  late  of  a   great   underftanding,    and  profound  learning, 

"  and  one    that  had     long  ftudied    at   the   Univerfity   of 

"  Paris,  where  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  Do£tor  of  Di- 

"  vinity.     He  adds,  that  John  was  in  tl^e  wrong  to  com- 

"  plain,   fince   the  confent  of  Princes  was  not  requifite  at 

"  Elections   made    in  the  prefence  of    the  Pope  :    That 

"  however,  out  of  pure  condefcenfion,  he    had   fent  two 

"  Monks   to   inform  him  of  it,  who  by  contrary  Winds 

"  were  detained  at    Boulogne.     In  fine,    after   trying    to 

"  prove  Langton's  Election  agreeable  to  the  Canons,  he  re- 

"  prefents  to  him  that  Henry  II,  his  Father,  and  Richard 

"  his    Brother,    had  renounced  the   right  of  nominatin  j 

"  Bifhops  and  Abbots  ;    and  therefore,  without   medling 

"  with    Elections,  he  ought  to    receive,  without  exami- 


(1)  It  mufl  be  obferved,  the  Apoftolical  Letters  are  of  two  forts.     Some  are  called  Britfs,  becaufe  comprifed  in  a  compendious  way  of  writing,  and  are  fealrf 
on  Wax  only,   Cum   ainulh  fifianrit,  that  is,   with   the  Impreffwn  of  a   Signet   Ring,   which  the  Rimanijls  are   fo  weak  as  to  believe  to  be    the  Seal  of 
Peter  the  Filherman.     The  other  fort  are  called   Bulls    from   the  Leaden    Bulla  hanging   thereon.     Bulla  is   thought   among  the   Anuents   to    be  a 
Cadge,  which  perfons  that  triumph.'.,  over  their  enemies  wore  on  their  brealts  like  a  Medal,  and  it  came  afterwards  to  fignity  a  Deed,   Infrrument,  or  W,     i    . 
}  vn  larchment  or   VelJum,   with  a  piece  of  Lead   hanging  thereto  by  a  firing,   and  fuch  writing  is  called  a  Bull,   trtm  the    Le;  :      mi  >    i  to  it.     On" 
tjj  s  piece  of  Lead,   the  heads  of  the  two    Apoftles  St.  Pettr  and  St.  faul  are  iraprefied  from  the  Papal  Seal,   which  being  affixed  to  the  Pope's  Lett 
to  be  compleatly  finifticd.     And  becaufe  they  carried   the   Papal  thunder  of  Excommunication   along  with  thtm   tcr  Non-payment  of  the  Pops 
bi     im     '  terror  to  weak  people  fur  lome  ages,   till  at  length   from  their  frequent  demands,  thefe  Fulminati   t      -*'r-'    turned  into   ridicule.      Ar.i 
were  called  Bull-beggars,  they  were  ufed  as  words  cs~  Scorn  and  Contempt,  to  frighten  Children  with.     Eube/nus  Cbtrubtmtl  ha:  mat  fiion  (163s;  t.: 

bulls  in  fix  Folio's,  which  gives  a  full  view  1  f  the  wonderful  Craft  of  the  Hierarchy,  in  raifing  fuch  a  liit.  1  r.-  cf  Power  and   Iniquity  to  itfe 
none  can  pull  down  but  the  Almighty  Hand  of  God  alone.     For  therein  we  fee    the  Church  of  Ror-.e  almcl^  in  it;  beginning,  how  it  rear'd    itfeif  by  de- 
1   Papal  Dulls,  and   how    the  weak  part;  of  the  building  have  been  fince  ftrengthncd  by  the  cunning  of  the  feveral   Undertakers,  the  Pope  ar.c  h; 
rf  made  a  good  ufe  of  this  Collection  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Hillory  ct  Eurapc*     tarergcr..  jur.cjn.  p.  132, 
m  Hc-.'y  d:  Ctrnthellt.     At  Paris,  p,  223. 
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1207.      "  nation,     the   Prelates  judged   by  the  Church  capable   of 

"  directing   the    Spiritual    affairs  of   his    Kingdom.      He 

"  concludes   with   this   notable  threat,  that  Submiflion   to 

"  him  would  be  more  for  his  advantage  than  an  obftinate 

"   refinance  againft   God   and  his  Church,  in  a  Caufe  for 

"  which    the    bleffed    Thomas    Becket    fhed    his    Blood.  " 

Thefe   laft  words  were  terrible  to  a  Prince,  whofe  Father 

had   fuffered  fo  greatly  on  much  the  fame  occafion.     But 

'fobn,  far  from  being  frightncd,    refolved,  on  the  contrary, 

to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours,  and   run   all  hazards,  to  free 

himfelf  from  the   galling  Yoke  of  Rome. 

I2o3  The   Pope's   Letter   was  quickly  followed  by  an  Order 

Tie  p../*/     to  the  Bifhops  of  London,  Ely,  and  JVorceJlcr,  to  perfwade 

orderi  tbrrt   tne  King  to    fubmit  to  the  Orders    of  the  Church,    anJ, 

f,'trf<tt"tbe  'f  tney  {ound  him  contumacious,  to  put  the  Kingdom  un- 

pagiom.      der  an  Interdict.     The  Bifhops  thus  commiflioned   by  the 

Aft-  Pub.     p0pCj     being   obliged  to   obey   him,  acquainted   the    King 

fi/paitu7'  with   his   Holinefs's  Orders,    and   intrcated    him    to   avoid 

Mait.  Wert,  by  Submiflion,  a  fcandal  which  would   fall  no   left  on    his 

Subjects  than  on  himfelf.     But  the  King  remained  inflex- 

Thc  King     ible.      He  fwore  (1),   that  if  the  Kingdom  was  interdicted, 

a"""'  "*  he  would  forthwith    fend  all  the  Ecclefiafticks  to  feek  their 

m' Paris.     Subfifhnce   at  Rome,  and  put    out  the  Eyes,  and   cut  off 

the  Ears  and  Nofes  of  all  the  Roman   Priefts,    that  fhould 

be   found   in    his   Dominions.     Then   he   commanded  the 

Molmt  of  three  Prelates  to  depart  his  Prefence.      His  Pafll.m,  which 

Lsngto.i's     was  already  very  violent,  was   ftill  encreafed  by  the  Info- 

Brotbcr.       lence  of  5im;n  Langton,  Brother  of  the  Cardinal,   who  in- 

Ft/J         fultingly  preffed  him  to  own   his  Brother  for  Archbifhop. 

The  King,  tired   with  his  Importunities,  told  him  it  was 

very  ftrange,  an  EngliJImian  mould   prefs  him   to   renounce 

the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown.     To  which   Langton   in— 

folently     replied,     nothing    could   be  done    in    his    behalf, 

unlefs  he  would  wholly    throw  himfelf  upon  his  Brother's 

Mercy. 

rtenry  aaJ        The   lad  year,    John  had  a  Son   by  ljahclla  of  Angou- 

Richaid       leme,  to  whom   he  gave  the  Name  of  Henry  (2).     And 

M."w>n.     this  yeaf  (3)  the  Queen  brought  into  the  World  another 

M.  Pari-,,     called  Richard. 

Ibihtirdia      Mean  time,  the  three  Prelates,  who  had  already  addref- 
yjbhjhed.      fed  the  King,    finding  they  could  not  prevail,  pronounced 
M-  Paris.     at  length  the  Sentence  of  Interdict  upon  the  whole  King- 
M.  Weft.     d°m    (4)5    and  retired   beyond   Sea.       Immediately  divine 
An.Waverl.  Service  ceafed   in   all  the   Churches,    and   the   Sacraments 
Hetningf.     were  n0  longer  adminiltred,    except  to  Infants  and  dying 
Perfons.     Publick  Prayers,    and  all  Ecclefiaftical  Functions 
were  laid  afide.     The  Church-yards  were  fhut   up,    and 
the   Bodies   of  the  dead    thrown    into  Ditches  like  Dogs, 
without  any  Prieft  daring  or  being  willing   to  aiTift  at  the 
Funerals.     It   might  jufUy  be  demanded,  why  the  People 
fhould  fuffer  for  the  fault  of  their  Sovereign  ;  and  certainly 
it  would   be  difficult  to  alledge  a  reafon  founded  on   Juftice 
or  Equity.     But  the  Policy   of  Rome  required,    that   the 
Subjects  fhould    be  liable   to  Puniftiment,  to  the  end   that 
confidering  their  King  as  the  fole  caufe  of  their  Evils,  they 
might  be  the  fooner  inclined  to  force  him  to  fubmit  to  the 
Pope's  Yoke.     It  was  requifite  therefore  to  fow  Diffention 
between  the  King  and   the  People,  in  order  to  tie  up  his 
hands  from  reftfting.  And  indeed,  it  is  evident,  Kings  have 
no  more  power    than  private   perfons,    when  defer  ted   by 
their  Subjects.     Accordingly   the  Popes,   who  intended    to 
ftretch  their   Authority,    have    generally    taken  a  time  of 
difcord  between  the  People  and  their  Sovereigns.     If  fome- 
times    they    have  launched  out  at   unfeafonable  Junctures, 
they  have,  for   the   mod  part,  found  their  pretended  Au- 
thority to  be  little  regarded.     Of  this  we   mall   fee  a  re- 
markable Inftance  in  the  Sequel  of  this  very  Reign. 
Tbe  Kittg't        The  Pope's  rigour  was  infufficient  to  bring  the  King  to 
SncnVy       a  compliance.     On  the  contrary,  John,  finding  the  Court 
"ihrgy!       of   Rome  had  thrown  off  all  regard  for  him,     refolved   to 
W.  Pari?,     act  with   the  fame  haughtinefs,  and  make  the  Pope  know 
■**• Wa,cr1,  he   was  able    to   withftand  him.     Purfuant   to  this  refolu- 
tion,  he  confifcated  the  Eftates  cf  all  the  Ecclefiafticks  who 
obeyed  the  Interdict,    and    fent  orders   to   the  Sheriffs   to 
make  Inquiry  after  them,    and  expel  them    the  Kingdom. 
But  the   Sheriffs   perceiving  they  could    not    execute   the 
King's    Orders,  without  uling    great    violence,    durft   not 
pufh  matters  fo  far.     So  that,  notwithftanding  the  King's 
intention,  none  went  out  of  the  Kingdom,  but  fuch  as  ha- 


rr- 
ier to  'war 


ving  too  zealoufiy  efpoufed  the  Pope's  quarrel,  chofe  rather  i2c8. 
to  go  into  voluntary  Banifhment,  than  remain  expofed  to 
the  King's  Indignation.  However,  they  who  flayed,  were 
in  no  better  Chcumftances  :  Outrages  were  daily  commit- 
ted upon  them,  for  which  they  could  find  no  redrefs  from 
the  Magiftrates,  who  always  fent  them  to  the  Pope  for 
Juftice. 

As  in  thofe  days  there  was  fcarce  a  Prieft  but  what  M.  Park- 
kept  a  Concubine,  the  King,  under  pretence  of  cauline  r''  *\j  , 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  to  be  obferved,  ordered  all 
their  Concubines  to  be  irnprifoned,  who  were  forced  to 
pay  great  Fines-  for  their  Liber ly.  Among  the  great  num- 
ber of  Ecclcliaflicks  in  the  Kingdom,  there  were  fome, 
who  in  fpite  of  the  Interdict,  adminiflred  the  Sacraments. 
But  as  they  were  inceffantly  expofed  to  the  Infults  of  the 
Zealots,  the  King  took  them  under  his  Protection,  and 
ordered  fuch  as  fhould  do  them  any  outrage,  to  be  hanged 
upon  the  next  Tree.  The  Pope  w.is  no  fooner  informed 
of  this,  but  he  excommunicated  all  who  difobeyed  the  In- 
terdict, or  executed  the  King's  Orders.  Such  was  the 
wretched  State  of  the  People  of  England.  Thofe  that  were 
faithful  to  their  Sovereign,  fell  under  the  Pope's  Cenfures, 
and  the  King  took  care  to  perfecutc  thofe  who  fubmitted 
to  the  Orders  of  Rome. 

Whilft  the  Kingdom  was  in  this  fad  fituation,  Henry  1209. 
Brother  of  Otho  the  Emperor  came  to  King  John,  in  the  Jonn/'"<'' 
beginning  of  die  year  1209.  The  defign  of  his  Journey  eZ'{VoI'.  ' 
was,  to  demand,  for  the  Emperor  his  Brother,  an  Aid  of  M-  Paris. 
Money,  which  the  King  liberally  granted  him  (5),  though  £ftj  p'|b' 
he  was  himfelf  in  extreme  want. 

The  Calamities  of  the  Englijh  moved  neither  the  King  John  Imiei 
nor  the  Pope.  They  both  continued  inflexible,  each  re-  <•&■«" &• 
folvine  to  run  all  hazards,   rather  than    yield  to  his  Adver-  wy ""  f 

f  t  T  -v   ;  •  t  lerce  to 

fary.      However,     John  was    not   without    his  uneafinefs.  againft 
Indeed,  he  did  not   fear  the  Pope's  Thunders   with  refpect  Scotland, 
to  Spirituals.      But  he    could    not    fee    without    extreme  ^"'pa""' 
trouble,  the  generality  of  the  P«»p]e   inclined  to  the  Court  M.  Well! 
of  Rome.     This  obfervation   infpiring   him   with    a   dread 
that,  fooner  or  later,  fome  Plot  would  be  formed   againft 
him,  he   thought  proper  to  prevent  the  defigns  of  his  E- 
nemiesj  by    raifing  an  Army.     For  a  pretence,    he   com- 
plained, that  the  King  of  Scotland,  contrary  to  the  Treaty 
of  Lincoln,     had    married  one  of  his   Daughters,     without 
his  confent.     It  was  eafy  to  forefee,    that  a  Prince,  who 
had   fuffered  fa  many  Provinces    in   France   to  be   taken, 
without   any  refiftance,    did  not   intend  vigorously  to  pro- 
fecute  this  War,  upon  fo  flight  an   occafion.     Accordingly  u 
he  contented   himfelf  with   the  firft   offers  made  him  "by  p\f"l\t, 
the    King    of    Scotland,     to    give    him     fifteen    thou  fan  d  &"£  of 
Marks,  and   his   two  Daughters   in   Hoftage.     In   his  re-  Sc<>ll3nd- 
turn  from  the   northern  Frontiers,   where  he    had  led    his  t.  i.  p.i«. 
Army,  he  ordered  all   the   Hedges  to  be  cut   down,  and  H<  etaftifs 
the  Ditches  to  be   filled   up   throughout  lire  Forefts,    that  {?'"  •     A 
the  Deer   might  have  liberty  to  feed  every  where.      In  all  m!"pj7:« 
likelihood,  the  People  of  thofe  Parts  having  too  openly  de- 
clared  for   the  Pope,    he  had  a  mind  to    punifh  them   for 
it  (6).     Perhaps    too^  he  defigned  to  fhew   the  reft  of  his 
Subjects,    that    in  like  cafe  he  would   not  want  means  to 
chaftife  them.     When    he  came  to  Northampton  (7),    he 
was  met  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  fearing  he  intend-  Jfvfli'"' 
ed  to  carry  the  War  into  his  Country,  made  hafle  to  pre-  J-«  t,m 
vent   him  by   his   Submiflion.      This    Prince  accompanied  HcmH'' 
the  King   as  far  as  H'oodjlock^    where   he  did   him    Ho-  lb'd" 
mage  (8). 

The  continuation  of  the  Interdict  was  a  clear  Evidence  ]ckn  caufe, 
to  the  King,  that  the  Pope  had   no  defign  to  defift  from  his  MbitVtf. 
Pretenfions,  but  would,    upon  this  means   not  fucceeding  fallt°"; 
ufe  more   violent  methods.     Wherefore,  he  judged   it  re-  "ut-L'e" 
quifite  to  take  care  before-hand,  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  his  Ibid. 
Thunders.   Nothing  feemed  to  him  more  proper  to  fruftrate 
the   defigns  of  the  Court  of  Rome  (9),  than    to   caufe   his 
Vaffals  to  renew  their  Homage.     He  hoped  fo  fecure  them 
by  that  Bond,  and   reltrain  them  from   too  readily  joining 
with  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Mean  while,  the  Pope  perceiving,    the  Interdict,  which  T, 
had    now  continued    above  a  year,    did    not   anfwer    his  — - -£$- 
Expectations,  refolved  at    length   to  pronounce  upon  John  '■""'• 
the   Sentence   of   Excommunication,    and   committed   the  M'  Pari'' 
Publication  thereof  to   certain   Bifhops  (10).     But  as  theft;  p'"s" 


(>)  By  Cod't  Tettb.  (  his  ufual  Oath.  )     M.  Pant,  p.  226. 

(2)  He  was  born  at  Wtrxbefter ,  Otlcber   !•   1207,      Ann.   Waver!    p.   169.      M.   Wcji.   p.   269.     M.   Parii,   p.  225. 

(3)  January  5.      M.  IVefi.  p.   269.  (4)  March    13.      M.   Pani,  p.    126.      M.   Jf'iRm .  p.   263. 

(5)  A  thou  land  Marks.     Rymer's  Fad.   Tom.  i.   p.  154. 

(6)  This  yearal'.'o  the  King  ilTued  a  Proclamation  at  Br:J!>l,  fnibidding  the  taking  of  all  forts  of  feathered  Game  throughout  Englard. 
M.   Parity   p.  227.     Which  was  the  firft  Edicl  of  this  kind  made  by  any  King  be'ore,  as  fjrrel  obferves,   B.  vii.  p.   739. 

(7)  "Where  he  removed  his  Exchequer  after  Ajtcha.tmjjt,  tecaule  the  Londoners  had  diiiibliged   him.      M.  Pant,  p.   227. 

(8)  An  unlucky  Acc.dcnt  happpned  at  this  time,  which  was  a  great  pr-jud'ie  to  Oxford,  and  fcrves  to  (how  the  flourifliing  Condition  o 
thole  days.  A  certain  Clerk  having  by  chance  kiileda  Woman,  made  his  efedpe.  The  Mayor  coming  to  his  Lodging,  found  three  cthe 
in  the  lame  Houle  which  they  had  hired  together.  Thcfc  be  ng  feized,  weie  a  few  days  after,  by  the  King's  Order,  hanged  up,  in  Cci 
clefiaftical    Liberty  ;  upon   which   near  three  thoufard  Scholars  lift  that  Univeifity,   fome  goir.g  to  Cambridge,  others  tc  Reading.    M.  Pa 

(9)  He  made  all  the  Freeho  ders  in  Er.^Und,  from  twelve  yeirs  old  and  upwards,  renew  their  Homage.  The  reafi  n  of  his  dning  it, 
feared  the  Pope  (hould  excommunicate  him,  and  abfolve  his  Subjects  from  their  Oa;h  of  Allegiance.     M.  Pant,  p.  22S.     M  ll.Ji.  p. 

(10)  Lordm,  Ely,   and  Worcefier,  who  were  to  have  it  publifti-d  every  Sti-.day  and  Holiday  in  ill  the  Churches  throughout  EngLnd. 


M.    Wefi.  p.   26S. 


f  the  University  in 
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1209.     Prelates  had   ftill  great' regard  for  the  King,  they  did   not 
think   fit    to  execute   their  orders  with  that  readinefs   the 
Pope  defired.     However,  the  news  of  the  King's  Excom- 
munication  was'  fo   fpread  over  the  Kingdom,    that  not  a 
Soul  was,  ignorant  of  it,    tho'  the   Sentence  was  not    yet 
M.  P^s.     publifhed.  The  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  Officers 
of  the   Exchequer,  having  notice  of  it,  quitted  his  Office 
without   leave,  alledging,  his  Confcience  would   not  fuffer 
him  to  ferve  an  excommunicated  Prince.    This  Proceeding 
coft  him  dear.     The  King,  provoked  at  his  difrefpect,  or- 
dered him  to  be  confined  in  a  clofe  Prifon  (1),  where  it  is 
affirmed,  his  death  was  haftcned  by  violent  means  (:). 
Mis  imp-Jed      This  Inftanceof  the  Kind's  Severity  was   not  capable  of 
Tlh''!-'   preventing  Hugh  de  Wells,  lately  elected  Bifhop  of  Lincoln, 

B 1  (hop  of       *  °   ...   °      .       ....  •  r     ri_i  T'u:,. 

Lincoln.       trom  wounding  the  King  in  a  more  fenhble  part.      1  his 
M.  Paiis,     Prelate  having    obtained  leave   to    be   confecrated   by    the 
f'  "9'         Archbifhop  of  Roan,  inflead   of  going  to  Normandy,   went 
directly   to  Rome  {*,),    where   he  received  Confecration    at 
the  hands  of  Cardinal  Langton.     Had  he  been  in  the  King's 
power,  he  would,  doubtlefs,  have  been  no  more  fpared  than 
the  Archdeacon  of  Norwich.     But  the  King,  being  all  he 
could  do,    was    content    with   feizing    his    Revenues    (4).' 
The  Prelate  was  unconcerned,  plainly  forefeeing   that  the 
King  would  be  obliged  in  the  end  to  fubmit  to  the  Pope  ; 
whereas  by  difobeying  his  Holinefs,  he  was  in  danger  of 
lofing  his  Bifhoprick  (5). 
mo.  The  Excommunication  made  no  Impreffion  on  the  King, 

John  leads    who    ftill   remained   unmoved.     Befidcs,    as   the  Sentence 
an  Army  '»- was  not   yet  publifhed,  and  Ignorance  might  be   pleaded, 
M.'patis"!5    the  greateft   part   of    the  Nobility  ftill   adhered    to    their 
An.Waml.  Prince  (6),    notwithffanding  his    being    excommunicated. 
Nay,  he  was  not    without   hopes,  that  the  Sentence   was 
only  a  penal   threatning   which    might  be    revoked,    upon 
his   fhewing  fome  fteadinefs.     However,  as   it  would  have 
been   imprudent   to  depend    upon  that,     he  levied  a  great 
Army,   well-knowing,  nothing  was  more  capable  of  break- 
ing  the   Pope's  meafures,  than  to   be   always  well  armed. 
Some   Commotions    in    Ireland  were    made   the    occafion 
and    pretence    for    this   Armament,    the    Charges  whereof 
were  paid   by  the  Jews,  not  voluntarily,  but  by  a  Seizure 
of  their    Effects    (7).     John  himfelf   imbarking  with  his 
Army  (8),    fafely  arrived  at  Dublin,    where   he  was  met 
by   above  thirty  (9)   petty  Princes,     who  came    to   fwear 
Fealty  to  him.     After  receiving  their  Homage,  he  marched 
againft  the  King  of  Connaught,  Author  of  the    diliurbances 
that  had   brought  him    into  Ireland.     This   Prince  being 
taken  Prifoner   in  a  Battle,    the  War  was  happily   ended, 
and   the  whole  Ifland   reduced   to   the   King's    Obedience 
andefia-      as  formerly.     Before  he   returned,   "John  caufed  the  Laws 
%'<.^r»/and    Cuftoms  o(  England  <°  be  eftablifhed  for  the  future 
England1.'     in   Ireland,  and  made  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich   his  Juftici- 
M.  Paris,     ary  (10).     It  was  expected  in  England,  that   at  his  return 
the  Army  would   be  disbanded.     But,  to  have  a  pietence 
to   keep  it   ftill  on  foot,   he   quarrelled    with  the  Prince  of 
He  taxes  tbc  Wales.     In  the   mean   time,    as  Money   was    wanted  for 
Clergy.        the  maintenance  of  the  Troops,  he  impofed,    by  his  own 
Id.  p.  230.   Authority,  a  Tax  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Marks  (11)  upon 
the  Effaces  of  the  Eccleiiafticks.     After  which  he  marched 
againft    the    IP'eljh,  and  compelled  them  to  deliver  twenty 
eight  Hoftages  (1  2). 

The  meafures  taken  by  John  to  render  himfelf  formi- 
1bc~ Pofe  dable,  created  no  fmall  uneafinefs  in  the  Pope,  who  could 
fends  two  not  bear  to  fee  the  King's  Inflexibility.  He  perceived,  it 
jvWio'j  equally  danrrerous  to  the  Holy  See   to  give  over  the 

into  Engtind  n       '    ,  r  •  r    .i_  *   •  f  .u 

M-  Pails.     Conteft,  and  to  prolecute  it  any  iarther,    uncertain   01  the 

IfTue.     And    indeed,    it   might   be   of   great   confequence, 

even  with  refpect  to  other  States.     Before  he  came  to  any 

refolution  in  this  matter,  Innocent   fent   two  Nuncio's   into 

England  (13),    under  colour  of  procuring    Peace   between 

the  King  and  his  Clergy.     However,  nothing  was  farther 

from   his   Intention,    than   to    endeavour    a  reconciliation, 

which  could  not  but  be  very  prejudicial  to  him.      His  fole 

aim  was  to  difcover  John's,  deiigns,  that  he  might   take 


his  meafures   accordingly.     The  two   Nunrio".,    being    ar-     rzsi. 
rived,  fo  wrought  on    the  King,    that  at  length  he  yielded  Johnwu&i 
fo  far,    as   to  promife  the  Eccleiiafticks  leave  to  return  to  V0r^  m 
their  Churches.      He    farther  agreed,  that  Cardinal  Larg-  Aectmmuta.- 
tok  fhould  take   poffeffion   of  the  See  of  Canterbury,    and  *""• 
promifed,  that  the  Church  of  England  fhould  have  all  the  A'Vi  j>urt'0.i, 
Liberties,  Privileges,  and  Immunities,  enjoyed  in  the  time  p  263. 
of  Edward  the  ConfeJJor.     One  would  think  fo  conuderable  <n,„a„  r,_ 
Advances  fhould  have  fatisfied  the  Nuntio's.     And  fadied,  jefltd  by  At 
the    King  .gave  up  the  main  Point,    in  offering    to   receive  I''s"s"''s> 
Cardinal    Langton   as    Archbifhop.        Befidcs,  .  they   fhould 
have  previously  fuppofed,  that   in  an    Accommodation,    it 
was  reafonable,  the  Pope  and  Clergy  fhould  like-wife  make 
fome   Conceffions  on    their  part.     But   this   rule  takes  not 
place    in   affairs    where  the  Church   is   concerned.      Whit 
fhe    calls  an  Accommodation,     is  an    entire  Submifiion    to 
her  orders,     and    a  perfect    Compliance  with  all  her  de- 
mands.    We  have    feen  a  remarkable  Inftance   of  this   in 
the  affair   of  Thomas  Beckct   :  And  here   is  another  which 
confirms  the  fame   truth,    befides  thofe  that  will  aooear  in 
the  courfe  of  this  Hiitory.      Had  John   fhewn  mote  refolu- 
tion, or   at  lead  ftaid  till  the  Nuncio's  had,  of  themselves, 
made  thefe  Propofals,  and  then  feerred'to  accept  them  with 
reluctance,  perhaps   there    it.  ight   poffibly'  have  been    a  re- 
conciliation upon   thefe  Terms.      But   he  had  to  deal  with 
Perfons  m  re    fubile  than    hiir.felf,    and    whofe    fole    aim 
was  to  difcover  his  Sentiments,   in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  it  againft  himfelf.     When  they  faw  he  complied  fo  far, 
they  demanded  farther  the  reftitution  of  all   that  was  taken 
from   the  Ecclefiafticks,    and    full  reparation    for  the  da- 
mages fuftamed   by  them  on  occafion  of  this  Controverfv. 
And  becaufe  he  would  not  agree   to  this,   which  in  effect  w*»  «■««- 
was  impoffible,  the  Negotiation  broke  off,  and  the  Nuncio's  "■""ca'c  <*« 
returned  (14),    after  publifhing  the  King's  Excommunica-  M^ris. 
tion  (1  5),  which  the  Bifhops  tiil  then  declined  (16).  An.  t.urton. 

The    Pope  faw,  by   John's   Advances,     that   he  really  f'  *f 6- 
wanted  to  be  clear  of  this  affair  at  any  rate.   He  rhanifeftly  j:s,tftle 
knew,  it  was  only  through   Inability   that  he  had  rejected  P't- 
the  lalt  Article  propofed  him.     As  this  Pope  was  very  po- 
litick, and  had  great  Views,  he  lormed  the  Project  of  reap- 
ing advantages,  before  unthought  of,  from  this  fame  Inabi- 
lity.    But  as  the  difcovery  of  his  Intentions  might  greatly  • 
obftruct  their  execution,   he  carefully   concealed  them,  till 
he  had  forced  the  difobedient  King  to  caft  himfelf  upon  his' 
Mercy.     Though  he  had  nothing  lefs   in   view   than   the 
Clergy  of   England's  reparation,    he  continued  alvvavs  to 
in  lift  on  that  Article,  in  order  to  have   occafion  to  carry 
things  to  the  point  he  defired.     He    knew  John  was  not 
beloved  by  the  People,  and  ftill  lefs  by  the  Nobility,  who 
had  great  caufe  to  complain  of  him,  and  were  kept  in  O- 
bedience,     only    by  their    Oath  of   Fealty.     He    believed 
therefore,  that,  to  alienate  entirely  the  hearts  of  the  Englijh, 
it  was  neceffary   to   break  that   bond   by  which  they  ftill 
were  attached  to    their  Sovereign.     For   that  purpofe,  ta-  HiatfsJw 
king  occafion  from  the  King's  Inability,  which  he  was  plea- ,is  E"S,;0, 
fed  to  ftile  Rebellion  and  Obftinacy,  he   publifhed  a  Bull/o^b'tT 
abfolving    Jehu's  Subjects  from   their  Oath   of  Alle°-iancey  AlUgiana. 
and  enjoining  them,  upon  pain  of  Excommunication,  to  re-  lN:-  l'a'i"" 
fufe  him  all  Obedience.     This  terrible  blow  had  lb  great  m"  w-ft." 
an  effect,  that  moil  of  the  Barons,  overjoyed  at  havin«-  an 
opportunity  to  be  revenged  of  the  King,  began  to  combine 
together  to  place  another  on  the  Throne.    Some  Hiliorians  m.  Paris 
even  allure  us,  the  Majority  figned  an  Addrefs  to  the  KingP-232- 
of  Fiance,  inviting  him  to  England,  and  promiling  to  own 
him  for  their  Sovereign. 

Mean   time,    John,    who   had   no   Intelligence  of  their 
defigns,    lived  in  a  Security  that  aftonifhed    all  the  world.  j.,h„  d,Lu 
Far  from    forefeeing   the   impending  danger,    he  fpenc  his  "  '"~"dc 
time   in   Entertainments  and  Diverlions,  as   if  he  had   no  ^a'pS". 
affairs  upon  his  hands,  and  the  Pope's  Bull  was  of  no  con-  Knighton, 
fequence.     At  the  fame  time  the  IVelfli,  who  could   never 
long   remain    quiet,    making    Incurfions   into    the   Engii/h 
Territories,  John   fell  into   fo  great  a  rage,  that  he  com- 


(1)  By  William  Talbot,  a  Knight.     M  Paris,  p.  22S. 

(2)  A  leaden  Cope  was  put  upon  h'm,  wiih  the  prefTure  of  which,  and  for  want  of  victuals,  he  died  in  a  few  days.     Ibid. 
(j)   He  went  only  as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  Por:t/gny,  where  Langton  then  refided.     See   TyrrJ,  Vol.    III.  p.  741. 

(4)  llugb  was  alfo  Chancellor,   but  the  King  delivered  the  Seal  to  Walter  de  Gray,  and  made  him  Chancellor-     M.   Paris,   p.    228. 

(5)  This  ycarthe  King  fent  CommiiTioners  to  Canterbury ,  to  meet  the  Bith  ps  of  Lcndon,  Ely,  and  Wcncjler,  who  came  to  tieat  rf  a  reconci'iaf:on  between 
him  and  Langton  j  but  when  matters  were  nearly  adjulted,  the  Treaty  broke  oft,  and  fo  nothing  was  brought  to  a  Cor.clufion.     See  Ann   Waverl.  p.   ijt, 

(6)  All  the  great  Men  of  the  Kingdom  attended  him  at  Wmdfcr  this  year,  nolwithftanding  he  was  excommun:cated.     M.  Pans,  p.  229. 

(7)  M.  Paris  lays,  the  Jews  of  both  Sexes  were  fciztd  alt  over  England,  and  cruelly  tieated,  till  they  would  ranfim  themfelvrs  ace  -idirg  to  the  K:n:'i 
pleafurc.  Among  the  reft,  a  Jew  at  BrtJUl,  thouth  ciueily  tormented,  refuting  to  rarilVm  himJt.lt,  the  King  oidersd,  that  his  Tormenters  fhou.'d  every 
day  pull  out  one  of  his  Cheek  Teeth,  tiil  he  wouid  piy  down  ten  thoufand  Mark ■:.  Accoidir.giy  they  pulled  out  feven  in  ••!  many  days,  but  on  the  eighth 
day  he  relented,  and  fo  with  the  lots  of  feven  Teeth,  parted  with  the  ten  thoufand  Marks  to  lave  the  relt,  p.  229.  King  John  got  irom  the  Jt-ns  about 
(jxty  thoufand   Marks.     Ann.   War'erl.  p.   172. 

(8)  At    Pembroke,  and  arrived  at  Dublin,    June  6.   HI.  Paris,   p.   230.      He  returned  to  England,  Auguji  20.      Ib'd. 

(9)  Above  twenty,  lays  M.  Paris,  ibid.     He  drove  out  ot  the  Kingdom  Hugh  de  Lacy  Eail  of  UlJIer,  and  took   Carrittf.r^us  Caftlc.     Ann.  Ma  -. 
p.   14.     T.  Wikes,   p.   36. 

(10)  Jobr.  de  Grey,  who  caufed  the  Money  to  be  coined  of  the  fame  weight  and  finenefs  as  in  England ;  that  the  like  Money  might  be  common  in  both 
Kingdoms.   M.    Pans,  p.  130.     He  left  there  William   Marctcalt,  at  Lieutenant.     Ann.  Waniert.  p.   172. 

fill  A  hundred  thouland  founds,  fays  M.  tar:s,  p.  230.  (12)  He  marched  into  Wales,   July  8.   1211.     Ibid. 

(13)  Pandulpb  a  Subdeacon,  and  Durand  a  Knight  Templar.     They  met  the  King  at  Nertbamftcn,  in  his  return  from  his  tXjedltion  into  Wain.     Ibid. 

(14)  They  went  into  Wales.     Ibid. 

(15)  What  Perllns  were  excommunicated  with  him,  fee  in  Al.   Paris,  p.  731.     M.  WeJI.  p.  270. 

(16;  The  King  took,  of  all  thofe  that  held  by  Knight's  Service,  and  hid  not  attended  him  into  Hales,  1  Scutajc  of  two  Maiks  of  Siiv  1.     /,.'.    Paris, 
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rounded  the  twenty-eight  Hoftages,  lie  had  in  his  power, 
to  be  hanged.  After  which,  as  if  he  had  nothing  elfe  to 
do,  he  refolvcd  to  carry  War  into  their  Country  and  ut- 
terly root  them  out. 

Whilft  he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  the  King 
of  Scotland  fent  hirn  notice  of  a  dangerous  Confpiracy 
forming  againft  him  in  England.  But  'John  imagined, 
none  would  dare  ftir,  whilft  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Army.  So  without  giving  the  leaft  heed  to  this  informa- 
tion, he  continued  his  march  to  ChrJIcr,  with  defign  to 
begin  the  War  with  the  IVelJh.  Upon  his  arrival  at  that 
City,  he  received  frefh  intelligence  about  the  Confpiracy, 
which  was  confirmed  from  fo  many  different  places,  that 
he  could  no  longer  doubt.  Then  it  was,  that  his  fecurity 
giving  place  to  his  fears,  he  began  to  coniider  the  Officers 
of  his  Army,  as  fo  many  fecret  enemies  whom  he  could 
not  truft.  PoflilTed  with  this  notion,  he  difniiffed  his 
Troops  and  retired  to  London,  where  he  thought  himfelf 
morefafe(i).  Sorne  time  after,  his  fears  being  fomewhat 
abated,  by  certain  advice,  that  the  Barons  were  in  no 
readinefs  to  execute  their  defigns,  he  demanded  Hoftages 
of  them  as  pledges  of  their  obedience.  There  were  but 
few  that  ventured  to  deny  him  (z),  for  fear  of  being  fa- 
crificed  to  his  fufpicions,  before  they  were  in  a  ftate  of 
defence.  Indeed,  their  meifures  were  yet  very  uncertain. 
If  it  be  true,  that  they  had  applied  to  the  King  of  France, 
that  Monarch  had  not  yet  given  them  any  pofitive  promifc. 
Tn  all  appearance,  he  had  a  mind  to  ftay  till  matters  were 
more  embroiled,  before  he  openly  declared  his  intention  (3). 

In  this  place  it  is,  that  Matthew  Paris  the  Hiftorian 
takes  occafion  to  difplay  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  John 
in  very  black  colours.  He  fays,  that  he  had  no  manner 
of  regard  for  the  Englijl) ;  debauched  the  Wives  and  Daugh- 
ters of  the  prime  Nobility  ;  bariiflied  fome  the  Realm, 
upon  bare  fufpicions,  and  reduced  others,  who  were  the 
moft  favorably  treated,  to  extreme  poverty,  by  the  confif- 
cation  of  their  Eflates,  and  other  illegal  practices.  But 
the  fame  remark  is  to  be  made  here,  that  was  made  elfe- 
where :  Namely,  we  mult  read  with  great  caution  the 
Monki/h  Hiftorians,  when  they  relate  any  thing  in  which 
the  Court  of  Rome  was  concerned.  It  is  true,  this  Hifto- 
rian inveighs  now  and  then  very  fharply  againft  the  Per- 
fon  of  Innocent  III.  But  however,  it  is  vifible,  his  aim 
was  to  vindicate  the  Pope's  extreme  rigour  to  King  'John. 
This  he  could  not  do  more  artfully  than  by  blackening 
the  reputation  of  that  Prince,  in  order  to  divert  the  Rea- 
der's  compalTion. 

Whilft  'John  was  anxioufly  waiting  the  IfTue  of  his 
enemy's  Plots,  he  met  with  a  mortification,  which  troub- 
led him  very  much,  though  he  pretended  to  flight  it. 
One  Peter  de  Pontfrail  a  Hermit,  who  was  famous  in  the 
Kingdom  for  foretelling  things  to  come,  prophefied  pub- 
lickly,  that  by  Afcenfion-day  following,  John  fhould  be 
depofed,  and  the  Crown  transferred  to  another.  The  King 
being  informed  of  it,  fent  for  the  Hermit,  who  in  his 
prefence  flood  to  what  he  had  faid,  whereupon  he  was  or- 
dered  to   Prifon  (4). 

Mean  time  the  Pope,  who  had  no  mind  to  halt  in  fo 
fair  a  way,  took  at  Rome  all  neceffary  meafures  to  accom- 
plifh  his  project.  As  he  was  defirous,  it  fhould  appear  to 
the  World,  that  zeal  for  juftice  and  Religion  was  the 
fole  motive  of  his  actions,  he  took  particular  care  to  fhew 
he  had  no  perfonal  intereft  in  his  quarrel  with  the  King 
of  England.  The  better  to  hide  his  defign,  he  caufed 
a  Petition  to  be  prefented  him  by  Cardinal  Langton,  and 
the  reft  of  the  profcribed  Bifhops,  humbly  intreating  him 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils,  the  Church  of  England 
had  fo  long  endured.  This  petition  furnifhing  him  with 
a  pretence  to  call  a  Confiftory,  he  made  a  Speech  to 
the  Cardinals,  aggravating  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
the  injuries  King  John  had  done,  and  daily  did  do  to 
the  Church.  He  concluded  with  faying,  the  obftinacy 
of  that  Prince  not  being  to  be  conquered  by  the  Church's 
cenfures,  he  had  called  them  together  to  confider  of  means 


to  make  this  ftift-necked  Son  return  to   his  duty.     The     1212, 
refult  of  the   Council  was,  that  John    being   convicted   of 
Rebellion  againft  the  Holy  See,  defcrved  to  be  depofed,  and 
his  Holinefs   fhould    place    another   King    over    England. 
Purfuant  to  this  advice,  Innocent   thundered   out    the  fen-  A*&  '*//«j* 
tence   of  depofiti-m  againft   King  John.     After    that,    hz'tj^*** 
commiffioned   Philip    King  of  France  to    execute  the  fen-  ex.cur,  ibt 
tence,  promifing   for  reward,  the  remiflion   of  all  his  Sins,  £"?*? 
together  with  the  Crown  of  England  to  him  and  his  Heirs 
for   ever,  when  once  he    had  dethroned    the  prefl-nt  Ty- 
rant.    A   few  days  after,  he   publifhed  a   Bull,    exhorting 
all    Chriftian  Princes  to    promote,  as    far  as  in  them    lay, 
this  expedition,   which  was  fiilely   intended  to  revenge  the 
injuries  done  to  the    Catholick   Church.     In  t/ii-s    Bull  he 
took    into  his  protection  whoever  fhould   contribute   either 
Money   or  other  afliltance,  to    fubdue    the  enemy    of   the 
Church,  granting   them    the  fame  privileges,     with   thofe 
who  vifited  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (5). 

Towards  the  end  of  this    year,  Geoffrey   Archbifhop  of  Geoffrey 
York,  natural  Son    of  Henry  II,  departed    this   Life.     He  f^f? 
was  a  Prelate   of  a  narrow  genius,   but  proud,  pragmati-  ibd. 
cal,  and  exceeding  pallionate,  one  that  would  have  done  a 
world   of   mifchicf,  had   he   been  as  able    as  he  wa;  wil- 
ling  (6). 

'1  he  Commiffion   Philip  lately   received    of   the    Pope,   ,'Z13- 
fet    him  at   the  height  of  his  wifhes.     Not  content  with'  \'!,"!v"' 
depriving  King  John  of  great  part  of  his   Dominions,  he  p ./,•,  cca- 
devoured   already  in  his  imagination  the  Kingdom  of  Eng-  m'lT>u> ; 
land.     By  his  preparations  it  was   evident,  how  extremely  a»rf «"*'«' 
defirous  he  was  to  fucceed  in  this  undertaking.     The  Ships,  greet prefs* 
of  which  his  Fleet  was  to  confift,  came  from   all    parts  to  ""<">'• 
the  Mouth   of    the  Seine,    whilft  the  Princes  his   VaflaLs, 
and  the  great  Men  of  his  Realm  led  their  Troops   to  Roan^ 
where  he    had  appointed    the  rendezvous   of    his    Army. 
Such    vaft  preparations  could    not  be  long   concealed   from  m.  Paris, 
King   John,  who  for   his  part   ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  p-  »33>*34- 
to  oppofe    the  thrcatned  Invafion.     He  fummoned   all  the 
Tenants  in  chief  to  meet  him  at  Dover  with  their  Troops, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  Fiefs,  and  being  exemplarilv 
punifhed  in   their  Perfons.     At  the  fame   time,     he  iffued 
orders,  that   all  the  Ships  belonging  to   his  Subjects  fhould 
be  ready  at  the  fame  place,  threatning  to  banifh    the  Ma- 
tters that  fhould  fail  to  be  there  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
His  orders  were  fo   urgent,  and   his  threats  had  fo   fudden 
an    effect,  that  in  a  little  time   he  affembled   more  Ships 
and  Troops  than  he    could    maintain.      Upon   which   ac- 
count, he  was  forced  to  fend   away   part  of  his  Fleet,  and 
to  keep  but   fixty  thoufand  of  the  moft   warlike  Men  (7), 
a  fufficient  number  to   defend  him  from    all   infults,    had 
they  heartily   ferved    him.     But  this   Prince  knew   better 
how  to   make  himfelf  feared,  than  beloved  (8). 

Whilft  the  two  Monarchs   were  with   equal  ardor   pre-  Pindulpii 
paring,  the  one  to  attack,  and  the  other  to  defend  ;   whilft  *  Pf'' 
the  Sea  was  covered  with  Ships,    and    both  fhores  over-  %%££*" 
fpread  with  Troops,  expecting  every  moment  to  enter  upon  M.  Parir. 
action,  the  Pope  gave   his   laft    inftructions   to   Pandulph. 
He    was   one  of  the  two    forementioned  Nuntio's,  who, 
upon  this  occafion,  was   made  Legate   for  England.     His 
publick  inftructions,  were  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
prevail  with  King  John  to  fubniit  to  the  Church.     But  his 
private  ones  were,  to  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  project  framed 
by    the    Pope.     He  palled    through  France,  where  he  be- 
held  Philip's  great  armament,    and    commended  his  zeal 
and   diligence  ;  after   which  he  went  to  meet  the   Kin"-  of 
England  at  Dover.     When  he  came  into   his  prefence,  he  M"  Pl",> 
reprefented  to  him,  that  his  enemy's  Forces  were  fo  nume-  m'w-H. 
rous,  that  they  were  fufficient  to  conquer  England,  though 
the  whole   Nation  were  united   for  their  common  defence  ; 
but  that  John  was  very  far  from  being  able  to  relv  on  the 
People's  affections.     And    to  convince   him  of   it   bevond 
all  doubt,  he  difcovered  to  him,   that  Philip  had   received 
private  affurances,  from  moft  of  the  great  Men   of    Eng- 
land, that,    inftead  of  oppofing  his  arms,  they  would  affifi 
him  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.     This  intelligence  cor- 


(1)  He  (hut  hinvelf  in  Nottingham  Caftle.  and  hired  foreign  Archers  for  his  d-fcrce.     Ann.  Wa-verl.  p.  173, 

(2)  Euflace  de  Vefci,  and  Robert  Fitx-Wahcr ,  who  were  concerned  in  the  Lonfpitaty  againft  him,  retired  :  the  firft  into  Scotland,  and  the  latter  into 
France.      M.   Paris,  p.   232. 

(3)  This  year,  in  Lent.   King  John   knighted  Aitxander,  Son  to  Jl'illiam  King  cf  Scotland,   at  London.     Llerr..  p.   231. 

(4.)  Mattluw  Pant  fays,  Jocn  was  very  inquifrtive  to  kiiov.'  of  the  Hermit,  whether  it  was  by  death  or  orherwife  that  he  was  to  lo'e  his  Crown  ;  but  g 
he  could  get  hum  hiffi  was,  that  he  might  be  alTurcd  he  would  not  on  that  dsy  be  King  j  and  faid,  if  he  were  convicted  of  a  Lie,  he  might  then  deal  with 
him  as  he  pleafed.     Upon  which  the  K:ng  had  him  confined  till  he  mould  lee  the  IlTue  of  his  Prediction.     M.  Paris. 

(5)  The  Pope  wrote  ailb  to  the  great  Men,  Knights,  anJ  Warriors  of  divers  Nations,  to  undertake  this  War,  ligning  themfelves  with  the  Crofs,  as  if  it 
were  for  that  of  the  Holy  Land.     M.  P.v  is,   p.  232. 

$6)  This  year  alfo,  on  Jay  10,  great  part  of  London  was  burnt  down  ;  the  Fire  began  in  Soutbivark,  and  having  confumed  the  (  hurch  of  St.  Mary 
Ciiery,  went  on  to  the  Bridge  ;  and  whilft  great  numbers  of  People  ran,  fome  to  behold,  others  to  quench  the  Flmcs,  the  Houles  <  n  the  ctber  er.d  dJ  tr.e 
Bridge  took  lire  j  fo  that  the  Multitudes  being  thus  il.clofcd,  m-inv  Were  forced  to  leap  into  the  1bajr-.es,  whilft  oihers  crewding  into  the  Boats  that  came  to 
their  relief,  were  the  Caufe  of  their  own  dcftrufticn,  the  Boats  and  People  finking  together;  fo  that  what  with  the  Fire,  and  what  with  the  Water,  near 
three  thoufand  perfons  periftied  by   this  unfortunate  accident,  which  happened   on  the  tenth  of  July.    M.    Parts,  p.  233.    Ann.  Wai-erl.  p.    173.     M.  IVeft. 

(7)  Who  were  encamped  upon  Barlan- Doivn  in  Kent.  The  bifiiop  of  Norivtcb  brought  him  five  hundred  Knights,  and  bocies  cf  i;crlc  from  Ire. and. 
Al.  Peril,  p.  234.. 

(S)  The  Wiits,  whiuh  were  IlTucd  out  upon  this  occafion,  (  and  which  you  m?y  fee  at  large  in  M.  Parit,  )  plainly  make  appear,  that  there  was  na 
fich  thing  in  thofe  days  as  (landing  Armies  either  in  England  or  France;  but  that  the  only  Forces  for  the  d  fence  of  the  Kincdorn  were  the  Muitia 
of  England,  confiding  of  the  Earls  and  Batons,  with  their  Ten.nts  and  ValTals  under  them,  who  were  obliged  by  their  Tenures  to  come  into  the  Field 
in  cait  of  an  Invafion  from  abroad,  or  a  Rebellion  at  heme.  The  Writs  are  directed  to  ail  the  Sheriffs  cf  the  Kingdom,  commanding  them  to  fummrr. 
all  che  Eark,  Barons,  Knights,  Freemen,  and  Efquircs.     The  Writs  for  the  Ships   were  directed   to  ali  the  B'ylfts  of  Sca-poits,   ir.-.     Idem,  p.  133, 
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1  z  1 3.     refponding  with   what  John  had  already  received,  he  was 

vilibly  fhaken,  neither  could  he  hide  from  the  Legate  the 

He  offers  bim  feajs  that    had   feized   his    Soul.     This    was  precisely   the 

the  Popes      gtuat;on  wncre;n  Pandulph  intended  to  put  him.      As  foon 

Protection,  a  ,  l  . 

Aft.  Pub      as  he   law  him  thus  dtlpofed,  he  took  occahoii  to  intimate 
T.  1  p.i06,  to  n;[r,5  t;iat  there  was  but  one  way  to  fecure  himfelf  from 
the  impending  danger  ;  and  that  was  to   put  himfelf  under 
the  Pope's  protection,  who,  as  a  kind  and   merciful    Fa- 
ther,   was    ftill    willing   to   receive  him  with   open  arms. 
But,  added    he,  to    deferve  this  favor,  you    mujl  become   a 
dutiful  Son  to   the    Church  ;   and  to  that   end  mujl  promije 
to  perform  faithfully   whatever   the  Pope  [hall  enjoyn  you  ; 
who,  in  imitation  of  him,  whofe  Reprefentative  he  is  on  earth, 
deftres  not  the  death  of  a  Sinner,  but  rather  that    he  jljould 
turn  from  his  evil  ways. 
The  King's        Never  was  Prince  in  fuch  circumftances  as  John.    Stan- 
Ktfnlutiui.    j-       between  two  precipices  equally  dangerous,  he  was  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  calling  himfelf  down  one  or  other,  with- 
out   having  time   to    confider    which    was   mod    eligible. 
Pandulph  preiled   him  inceffantly    to  embrace    the  Pope's 
gracious  offer.     On  the  other  hand,  Philip,  ready  to  em- 
bark, afforded  him  no  time  to  confult  what  courfe  he  fhould 
take.     But   what  perplexed  him  moft,  was,  his  diftruft  of 
his  Army  and  his  dread  of  a  treachery,     the  confequences 
whereof  flared  him   in  the  face.     On   which  fide    foever 
he   turned,  he  faw  himfelf  on   the  point,  either   of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  moft  inveterate  enemy,  or  of  lying 
at    the   mercy  of  a  Pope,  whom   he  had    for  fo    long  bra- 
He  yields  to   ved,  and  who  was  the  fole  author  of  his  misfortunes.     Of 
tkt  Terms     thefe  two  extremities,  the  laft  feemed  the  leaft   infupport- 
f'^if  »    a'3'e'  tecaufe    he  faw  not  the  Pope's  whole  delign.     The 
Aft.  Pub.    Legate  took  care,  not  to  impart  to   him    at  firft    all  the 
T.  I  p.170.  conditions   required  by  the  Pope,    for  his  favour  and  pro- 
Forrw  Pa-    te£^oru     He  was   fatisfied  for  the  prefent,    with  obliging 
Tbt  Condi-    him  by  a  folemn  Oath,  to   obey  the  Pope    in   all   things, 
tum.  for  which   he    was  excommunicated  (1)  ;  to   make  a  full 

M.  Puis.  fat;sraft;on  to  the  Clergy  and  Laicks  for  what  damages 
An.  Burton,  they  had  fullered  on  account  of  the  Interdict  ;  to  pay  down, 
in  part  of  reftitution,  the  fum  of  eight  thoufand  pounds 
Sterling  ;  to  receive  into  favour  the  profcribed  Bifhops, 
and  others,  particularly  Cardinal  Langton,  and  the  Prior 
and  Monks  of  St.  Augujlin's  (2)  ;  to  confirm  all  thefe 
things  by  his  Letters  Patents,  and  caufe  fuch  Bifhops  and 
Barons  as  the  Pope  or  his  Legate  fhould  appoint  to  ftand 
Sureties  for  him  ;  to  declare  folemnly,  if  he,  or  any  other 
by  his  order,  fhould  violate  this  agreement,  he  would  for 
ever  lofe  the  cuftody  of  vacant  Churches,  and  the  Bifhops 
and  Barons  his  Sureties,  fhould  be  authorized  to  ferve  the 
Pope  againft  him.  Moreover,  he  prornifed  to  fend  Let- 
ters of  fafe-conduit  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  other  exiled  Bifhops,  that  they  might  return  to  their 
refpeclive  Churches.  Laftly,  he  fwore  not  to  profecute 
any  Perron,  whether  Layman,  or  Ecclefiaftick,  for  any 
matter  relating  to  the  affair  in  hand  (3). 
Another  In   the   Hate  John    was     reduced    to,     he    would    have 

ConJit,™  tnought  ihefe  conditions  tolerable,  had  there  been  nothing 
Vtrf,,,  jlouid  added.  But  the  Oath  exacted  from  him,  to  obey  the 
rcfign  bis  Pope  in  all  things,  included  a  tacit  condition,  the  extent 
Crow  to      hereof  Pandulph  did  not  think  proper  to  tell  him,  before 

toe  rope,  .1.  Titrt  1  •      «      ■  1  1 

Knighton-     he  was  entirely  ingaged.     When    this  Article  came  to  be 
M.  Paris,     explained ,    the     Legate  plainly    told     him,    his   offences 
againft  God  and  the  Church  were  of  fuch  a   nature,  that 
there  could  be    no  atonement  without  a   relignation    of  his 
Crown    to  the  Pope  :  Adding,  upon    that   condition   only 
he   could   give  him  abfolution.      Such  a  propofal   Could  not 
but  extremely  furprize  the    unfortunate    King  ;    but    he 
was   too  far  ingaged  to   recede.      His    late   proceeding   had 
entirely   alienated  thofe  of  his  Subjects,  who  ftill  preferved 
fome  remains  of  affection.     On  the  other  hand,  he  per- 
ceived, as   he  could   not  confide  in  his  Troops,  he  had  n6 
He  nlir*t    otner  means   to    refift   Philip's  powerful  attacks.     He  lay 
bis  e'reiun,    therefore  under  an    indifpenfable   neceffity  to  fubmit  to  this 
and  docs       nar(j  condition,  which   he   would    have    infallibly   rejected, 
"bTp%"     could  he  have  known  the  full  extent  of  his  Oath.  Where- 
A&.  Pub.    fore,  on  the  morrow,  he   repaired  to  Dover  Church,    at- 
T.i.  pi?6-  tended  by    the  Legate,    and  a    numerous  train  of   Lords 
Knighton,    and   Officers  of  the  Army,  to    perform   his  engagements. 
There,   in  the  prefence  of  all   the   People,  taking   off  his 
Crown,  he  laid  it,  with   the  other  enfigns  of  Royalty,  at 
the   Legate's   feet,    as    the    Pope's   Reprefentative.     Alter 
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which,  he  figned  a  Chirter,  whereby  he  refigned  to  the  (2tj. 
Pope  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  the  Lordihip  of  Ire- 
land. He  declared  in  this  Charter,  that,  neither  out  of 
fear  or  confiraint,  but  of  his  own  free  Will,  and  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  all  the  Barons  of  the  Realm, 
he  made  this  refignacion,  as  having  no  other  way  to  atone 
for  his  offences  againft  God  and  his  Church.  From  that 
moment  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a  Vaffal  of  the  Holy 
See,  and,  as  fuch,  bound  himfelf  to  pay  the  yearly  rent 
of  a  thoufand  marks  ;  namely,  feven  hundred  for  Eng- 
land, and  three  hundred  for  Ireland.  In  fir.;",  he  agreed, 
that  if  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  Succeffors,  denied  the  fub- 
miffion  due  to  the  Holy  See,  he  fhould  forfeit  his  right  to 
the  Crown  (4).  After  this,  he  did  Homage  to  the  Pope  m.  Pm'j. 
in  the  Perfon  of  the  Legate  ;  who,  to  fliew  the  grandeur  p-  *J7- 
of  his  Mafter,  fpurned  with  his  foot  the  Money  offered 
him  by  the  King  as  an  earned  of  his  fubjection.  They 
that  were  prefent  at  this  fhameful  Ceremony,  could  not 
behold  fuch  abject  fubmiffions  without  indignation  ;  but 
not  one  dared  to  fpeak  againft  them  ;  only  the  Archbifhop 
of  Dublin  protefted  againft  them,  but  to  no  purpofe  (j). 
The  Legate  having  obtained  whatever  he  dented,  kept 
the  Crown  and  Sceptre  five  whole  days  ;  and  then  re- 
ftored  them  to  John,  with  an  intimation  that  he  was  to 
confider  it  as  a  fingular  favor  from  the  Holy  See.  So 
extraordinary  a  tranfaction  had  its  natural  effect  on  the 
People.  If  hitherto  the  King  had  been  little  regarded,  this 
bafe  fubmiffion  rendered  him  entirely  contemptible.  From 
that  time  he  was  deemed  unworthy  to  wear  a  Crown, 
which  he  had  fo  fhamefully  refigned  to  another.  On  the 
other  fide,  Innocent's  extreme  pride  gave  occafion  for  re- 
flections to  his  disadvantage.  Though  John  fhould  feem 
to  have  been  very  fenlibly  touched  with  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  appeared  to  be  the  firft  that  forgot  it.  He  Tkt  Hermit 
even  feemed  to  triumph  in  preferving  his  Crown  in  fpite  banged  for  a 
of  the  Hermit's  prediction.  Though  his  Prophecy  was  but  f"'I'P"thet 
too  fully  accomplifhed,  John  was  fo  cruel  as  to  order  him  Knvhinn". 
to  be  hanged  (6)  for  a  falfe   Prophet. 

Mean  time,  Pandulph,  who  had  no   farther    bufinefs  in  Pandu'ph 
England,  was    departed   from    Dover  (7),   without   taking  "d"s Philip 
off  the  Interdid,  or  giving  the  King  Abfolution.     He  was  'I  d"}"mi 
gone  to  Philip,  who   conlidered  the   Conquell  of  England  m.  Pa.i>. 
as  a  thing  certain.     When  he  came  to  that  Monarch,  he 
enjoined  him,  in  the  Pope's   name,  to  delift  from    the  in- 
tended Expedition.      He   told  him,  the   King   of  England 
being  now  a  dutiful  Son    of  the  Church,  and  the  cccafion 
of  the  armament  ceafing,     it    was  no  longer  necefiary  to 
execute    the  Pope's  fentence.     Philip  was    extremely  fur-  Philip  «•- 
prized  at  this  difcourfe  (8).     But  as   he   had  not  acted  in/«/«  " 
this   affair   from   a  religious  motive,  he  openly    refufed   to '*'•>' *""  • 
obey  the  Legate's    orders.     He  told    him,    he    had   made 
thefe  preparations   againft  England,  at  the   Pope's  preffing 
inllances,  for  the   remiffion  of  his  Sins,  and   therefore  no 
contrary  orders,  nor  all  the    threats  in  the  World,  fhould 
hinder  him  from   profecuting  his  defign.     Thus   refolved,      .    . 
he  called   a  Council  of  the  chief  Lords   of  the   Kingdom,  bnno  bis 
and  of  the  Princes   his  Vaflals  who  were  then  about  him.  P'""° 
As  he  was    extremely  provoked  with    Innocent,  the   terms         J  "*' 
he   ufed  in  fpeaking  of  him  to    the   Aflembly    were  not 
very  refpectful  ;  and  the  more,  as  it  was   greatly   for  his 
purpofe,  to  paint  out  the  Pope's  proceedings  in  the  ftrong- 
eft    and   moft  lively  colours.     His    aim  was  to  peifwade 
all   the   Lords    to  fwear,     they    would    not    forfake   him, 
though  the  Pope  fhould  thunder    his  cenfures  againft   him. 
Accordingly   this  was  the  drift  of  his  Speech. 

The  Princes  and  Lords  who  were  prefent  at  the  Coun-  ,Ttt  F    ,  . 
cil  feemed  inclined  to  comply.      The  Earl  of  Flanders    a-  Flanders 
lone   oppofed  it,    and    in    a   manner  very  reproachful    to  "ft  f" 
Philip.      He  reprefented,   that   the  intended  Expedition   a- 
gainft  the   King   of  England,  was  in  itfelf  neither  juft  nor 
honorable,    and    belides  was   become   impracticable,    iince 
the  Pope  refufed  his   approbation.     He  added,  it  would  be 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  honour  and  equity,  to 
rellore  to  that  Prince  what   had  been  taken   from   him    in 
France,  than   to  frame    new   projects   to  make  an  advan- 
tage  of    his    misfortunes.     Philip   offended    at  thefe  bold  ph[]:p  turn 
words,  mixed  with  reproaches  upon   his  conduct,  thought  *"  *>** 
it  neceffary   before  all  things,  to  humble  the  Earl  of  Flan-  g^/'" 
ders.     His   view  was  to  terrify  the   reft  of  his  Vaflals  by  Hill,  of 
this  example,    and  withal  deprive  the    King  of   England phil.  Aug. 


M.  Paria. 


(1)  Sixteen  of  the  chief  Earls  and  Barons  of  the  Kngdom,  fwore  on  John's  behalf,  that  they  would  do  their  utmoft  to  compel  him  to  keep  what  he 
hao  a'greed,  if  he  (h.iu!d  happen   to  dep..rt  from  it.      M.   Paris,   p.  235.  ...... 

(2)  The  Bifhops  of  London,  Ely,  Hereford,  Bath,  and  Lincoln,  are  mentioned  by  name,  as  ire  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  and  Evjtace  de  rijci,  who  had  with- 
lirnwn    from  the  King  into  France.     Ib.d.  . 

M)  You  have  thefe  Articles  at  large  in  M.  Paris,  drawn  up  in  the  Foim  of  a  Charter,  dated  the  13th  of  May.  being  the  Monday  befoie  Afccr.fion 
<l.y.  in  which  are  recited  the  names  of  lour  great  Barons,  viz.  William  Earl  cf  Sal.stury,  Reginald  Earl  of  Boulogne,  William  Earl  of  Warren,  and 
W.lham  Earl  of  Ftrriri,   wha  all  Iwore  on  the  King's  behalf,  p.   235.  .,,,,.       .      „    r  .■  1,  a     u-.         ,.  „   , . 

14)  Cadet  a  <ure  Regni,  M.  Pjiu.  where  the  Charter  is  at  la  1  sit,  and  witnrlT.  d  by  the  King  himfelf,  in  the  Pretence  ot  Henry  Archbifhop  of  Dub.n; 
Jean  BHhop  of  Nenoicb,  ma  divers  Earls  and  Noblemen  of  the  Kingdom,  p   236,  237- 

(5)  M.  Pans  fays  only,  thai  lie  was  offended  .11  the  hsughi)    Carriage  ol  the  Legale  in  fpnrning  the  Money,  p.  237. 

'6)   He  csufed  him  fi  be  dragged  arwut  the  Streets  ot  War  bam,  anJ  then  hanged,  with  his  Son.     M.  Pant,  p.  237. 

(7  Andtarried  w.th  him  eight  thoufaud  Pounds  to  be  dkfliibutcd,  by  way  of  reftitution,  among  the  Archbiihop,  the  cifhops,  and  others  that  had  been 
WaniOitd.     lord.  ,   I  1        llj  as  he  had  fpent  rtoye  fitty  tKcii&r.d  Pounds  in  his  Preparations.     Ibid. 
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of  the  affiftance  he  might  receive  from  fo  firm  a  Friend. 
It  may  be,  he  was  very  glad,  the  Earl  furnifhed  him  with 
an  opportunity  to  free  himfelf  from  his  prefent  embarafl- 
ment.  He  could  not,  without  difhonour,  fubmit  to  the 
Pope's  orders,  neither  could  he  make  War  upon  King 
'John,  without  exporting  his  Perfon  to  an  Excommunica- 
tion, and  )iis  Kingdom  to  an  Interdict-.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
he  ordered  his  Elect  to  fail  to  the  Coaft  of  Flanders, 
whilft  he  marched  himfelf  with  his  Army  to  attack  the 
Earl  by  land.  The  progrefs  of  his  Arms  was  at  firft 
very  coiifidcrablc.  Probably,  the  Earl  of  Flanders  would 
hare  been  ruined,  if  John  had  not  fent  his  naval  Force 
to  his  Aid.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  commanded  the 
Englijh  Fleer,  furprizing  that  of  Philip,  entirely  deftroyed 
it.  "  It  is  (aid,  the  Englijh  took  three  hundred  Ships,  and 
funk  one  hundred,  and  that  the  French  themfelves  fet  fire 
to  the  reft,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  Enemy's  hands. 
This  fatal  lofs  blafted  all  Philip's  grand  Projects,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  relinquifh  his  undertaking,  and  return  to  Pa- 
ris extremely  mortified. 

This  Victory  fuddenly  raifed  the  Courage  of  King 
John.  As  he  was  allured  for  the  future  of  the  Pope's  af- 
fiftance, he  refolved  to  carry  the  War  into  France,  and 
trv  to  recover  his  loft  Dominions.  He  was  the  more  en- 
couraged to  this  Enterpri7.c,  as  the  Emperor  and  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  promifed  to  make  a  powerful  Diverfion  in  his 
favour.  Wherefore  he  caufed  his  Army  to  march  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  ordered  his  Fleet  to  meet  him.  But 
juft  as  he  was  ready  to  embark,  the  Barons  fent  him 
word,  they  could  not  attend  him,  unlcfs  he  was  firft  ab- 
folvcd  from  his  Excommunication  (1).  This  Declaration 
made  him  difoatch  a  Safe-conduct  to  Cardinal  Langton, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Exiles,  that  they  might  come  and  ab- 
fblve  him.  At  the  fame  time,  he  acquainted  them,  he  was 
icady  to  perform  all  his  Engagements,  and  particularly 
thofe  which  concerned  them.  Upon  their  arrival  (2)  the 
Bifhops  went  lo  the  King  at  Jf'inchefier,  who,  throwing 
himfelf  at  their  feet,  befought  them  to  have  pitv  on  him 
and  the  Kingdom.  The  Cardinal  lifting  him  up,  led  him 
to  the  Church,  where  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  People, 
he  adminiftred  to  him  the  following  Oath  :  "  That  he 
"  would  prote£t  Holy  Church  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  ; 
"  re-eftablifh  the  good  Laws  of  his  Predeceffors,  and  efpe- 
"  cially  thofe  of  King  Edward  ;  caufe  Juftice  to  be  mi- 
"  niftred  to  his  Subjects  according  to  the  juft  Judgment  of 
"  his  Court  ;  reftore  to  Corporations  and  private  Perfons 
"  their  Rights  and  Liberties  ;  and  before  Eajler  next, 
"  make  full  Satisfaction  for  all  the  damages  he  had  cau- 
*'  fed."  This  done,  the  King  renewed  his  Oath  of  Feal- 
ty and  Obedience  to  the  Pope,  according  to  the  Tenor 
of  his  late  Charter  to  the  Legate  ;  after  which,  the  Car- 
dinal gave  him  Abfolution.  The  King  appeared  fo  well 
plesfed  to  fee  himfelf  at  length  freed  from  fo  many  trou- 
bles, that  to  mow  the  Cardinal,  he  bore  him  no  fecret 
grudge,  he  made  him  that  very  day  dine  at  the  fame 
Table  with  him. 

This  affair  being  thus  ended,  "John  came  to  Portf- 
moutb  (^)y  where  he  unexpectedly  met  with  frefh  obftacles. 
When  he  talked  of  embarking,  the  Barons,  who  were 
there  upon  his  Summons,  declared,  they  could  not  go  with 
him.  They  told  him,  they  had  ftayed  fo  long  at  Portf- 
mouth,  that  all  their  Money,  defigned  for  the  Expedition, 
was  fpent,  and  therefore  they  were  unable  to  attend  him. 
Though  this  disappointment  heartily  vexed  him ,  he 
thought  beft  to  conceal  it  ;  and,  imagining  he  mould  en- 
courage them  upon  the  Point  of  Honour,  took  fhipping 
himfelf  with  his  own  Family,  and  failed  for  Jerjly.  But 
after  waiting  there  fome  days,  and  rinding  himfelf  for- 
faken  by  all,  he  returned  to  England,  with  a  refolution 
to  chaftife  the  difobedience  of  the  Barons  (4).  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  raifed  fome  Troops,  and  marched  towards  the 
Center  of  the  Kingdom.  His  delign  was  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  prevent  them  from  taking  Arms,  or  to  op- 
preli  thofe  that  fhould  firft  venture  to  appear.  The  Car- 
dinal Archbifhop  perceiving  his  Intention,  came  to  him 
at  Northampton,  and  reprelented  to  him,  that  none  of  the 
Barons  having  been  legally  (?)  condemned,  he  could  not 
make  War  upon  them  without  violating  his  late  Oath. 
The  King,  offended  at  this  Remonftrance,  anfwered  with 
a. loud  Voice,  he  had  no  need  of  his  Advice,  and  refufing 


in- 


to hear  him  any  more,  continued  Lis  march  as  far  as  Not- 
tingham. Langton,  not  difcouraged  at  this  repulfe,  follow- 
ed him  next  day,  and  declared  he  would  excommunicate 
all  that  fhould  take  Arms  before  the  relaxation  of  the  In- 
terdict. This  threat  making  the  King  apprehenfive  his  **  cil 
Troops  would  defert  him,  he  was  forced  to  defift  from  his  d'J^''' 
Enterprise.  However,  he  appointed  a  day  for  the  Barons 
to  appear  and  anfwer  for  their  difobedience. 

Langton's  Proceedings  were  diffident  to  fatisfy  the  King, 
he  was  not  heartily  reconciled  to  him.  But  he  had  foon 
a  more  convincing  proof. 

In   an  Affcmbly  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  Ifn8,<« 
held    at    London    about    the    reftirutibn    promifed    by    the  lBimta 
King,  Langton  took  occafion  to  fpeak  very  warmly  againft  f-r.b! 'f ''"' 
him.     He  faid,  "  That  before  he  gave  the  King  Abfolu-  c*a""°f 

cc    *•  1  r   1     1  •  r  /,  .    °  .    ""■""     Henry  1. 

tion,  he  caufed  him  to  fwear  to  reftore  the  Church,  m.  Pari*, 
"  the  Nobility,  and  the  Commonalty,  to  their  Rights  P- 21- 
"  and  Privileges  (6)  :  But  it  was  vifible  he  had  nut  yet 
"  made  the  lcaft  ftep  towards  the  performance  of  his 
"  Oath  :  That  on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  made 
"  War  on  his  Barons,  before  they  were  legally  tried, 
"  which  was  a  clear  Evidence  of  his  ill  defigns.  And 
"  therefore,  continued  he,  it  was  abfolutcly  necelTary  for 
"  the  good  of  the  Publick,  to  prefs  him  to  perform  his 
"  Engagements.  But  as  difficulties  might  occur  in  the 
"  particulars  to  be  required  of  the  King,  he  faid,  a  Char- 
"  ter  might  be  ufed  of  one  of  their  former  Kings,  of 
"  which  he  had  fortunately  found  a  Copy,  notwithftand- 
"  ing  the  pains  taken  to  bury  it  in  oblivion."  The 
Charter  mentioned  by  the  Cardinal,  was  that  granted  by 
Henry  I  to  his  Subjects,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  (7). 
Authentick  Copies  had  been  fent  to  all  the  principal  mo- 
nafleries,  which  were  loft  by  the  negligence  of  thofe 
who  had  the  Cuftody  of  them,  or  perhaps  by  the  means 
of  Henry  I  himfelf,  or  his  SucceiTors.  This,  which  per- 
haps, was  the  only  one  left,  falling  into  the  Cardinal's 
hands,  he  publickly  caufed  it  to  be  read  before  the  Affem- 
bly.  The  Barons,  who  had  only  a  confufed  Notion  of 
this  Charter,  were  very  well  pleaied  with  its  being  found, 
but  more  fo  with  the  Contents.  Therefore,  without  fur- 
ther confideration,  they  refolved  to  make  it  the  Foundation 
of  their  demands.  Then  they  entered  into  a  Confederacy,  7i 
and  bound  themselves  by  Oath,  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endea-  '"f^g'l 
vours  to  obtain  the  Re-eftablifhment  of  their  ancient  Pri- A;^.'  ' 
vileges,  and  mutually  ftand  by  one  another.  The  Cardi- 
nal promifed  for  his  part,  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  promote  their  defigns.  This  is  the  firft  League  or  Con- 
federacy made  in  England,  in  defence  of  the  Nation's  In- 
tereft  againft  the  King. 

Though  the  Barons  intended  to  keep  their  League  pri-  J?hn  '"" 
vate,  till  a  favorable  opportunity  offered  to  difcover   their  jw/prt-- 
defigns,    the  King  was  foon  informed  of  it.     He  forefaw 
the  confequence?,     but    as    it    was   not  in  his  power   to Ul  p"  *45' 
break  it,  believed  the  only  way  to  be  fafe,  was  to  put  him- 
felf under  the  Pope's  powerful  Protection.     Purfuant  to  this 
refolution,    he  fent  a  trufty  Meffenger  to  his  Holinefs,  to 
inform  him  of  what  palled,  and  entreat  him  to  grant  him 
his  affiftance  in  fo  preffing  a  neceffity.     His  requeft  was 
attended  with  a  very   handfome  Prefent,  in  order    to  ob- 
tain  more    readily    what    he  defired  (8).       Innocent    was 
overjoyed  at    the  news  of  the   Diflention,  like   to   break 
out  between  the  King  and  the  Barons.     If  any  thing  was 
capable  of  depriving  him  of  the  Sovereignty  lately  acquired 
over  the   Kingdom  of  England,  it  was,  doubtlefs,  a  ftrict 
and   hearty   Union    between  the    King  and   the   Nobles. 
The  Refignation  extorted  from  John,  was  of  itfelf  fo  re- 
pugnant to  all  Right,  and  (o  full  of  nullities,  that  it  mutt 
have   fallen   to  the  ground,  if  the  King    and  his  Subjects 
could  have  been   brought   to  fo  necelTary  a  Union.     And 
therefore  nothing  being  more  agreeable  to  the  Pope,  than 
to  fee  the  King   and  the  Barons  in  no  way  to  fupport  one 
another,  he  refolved  to  make  their  Difcord  a  means,   more 
firmly  to  eftablifh  his  Authority  in  the  Kingdom    9'.     To      1214, 
that  end,  without  difcovering  his  knowledge  of  the  Con-  ^'P'f, 
federacy  of  the    Barons,  he  fent  (10)    Cardinal   Nicholas  J"'?'"  ^" 
Bifhop  of  Tufculum,  (now  Frafcati,)  as  his  Legate   into  EogW 
England,  with  power   to  relax  the  Interdict,  and   recon-  Aa-  "ub- 
cile   the  King  and  the  Clergy,  cencerning  the   promifed  w  ^K74* 
reftitution.     John    offering    a   hundred    thoufand    Marks,  p.  246.  ' 
the   Legate   ieemed  fatisfied  with   the  Sum  ;  but  the  Bi- 


( rl   \f.  Pjns  bys,  it  had  hitherto  been  deferred,  under  pretence  that  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  to  come  over,  and  perform  it  in  Perfrn,  on  the 


behalf. 


(2)  July  li.      M.  P. 


:  not  obliged  to  attend  the  King, 


•  I )   After  lnvin?  appointed  the  Bifhop  of  JVir.ibiJIcr,  and  Geoffrey  Fitx-Ptttrt  Regents  of  the  Kingdom.     Ibid. 

(4.)  Raipn  dt  Cufgibal  lays  the  mifcarriage  of  thij  Voyage  chiefly  upon  the  Barons  of  the  North,  who   beinf,  fummoncd,  affirmed,  they  weie  ant  ob- 
hg.ed  to  tollow  him,  according  to  the  Tenure  of  their   Eifatcs.     This  is  a  clear  evidence,  that  the  Barons  of  the  Realm  were  r 
when  he  made  War  of  his  own  head,  but  on  y  in  cafe  of  an  Invalion  fiom  abroad,  or  a  Rebellion  at  home, 
i-    Abfque  judicio Curia:  fure.     M.  Paris,  p.  139. 

(6)  His  words  were,  That  the  King  had  fwern  he  would  abolilh  unjull  Laws,  and  reftore  the  good  ones,  namely,  thofe  of  Ediwd.     Idem,  p.  -  -3. 

(7)  Seethe  Charter  at  the  end  ot  this  Reign. 

(S)  Noverat  enim  Rex,  &  multiplier  didicerat  experientia,  qu  d  Papa  fupcr  omnes  Mortales  ambitiofus  erat  3c  fuperbus,  pecuniaeque  fitilor  infat  -  bilis  * 
ad  omnia  Seclera  pro  pramiis  datis  vel   promillis,  cereum  &  prcclivum,  tSc.     M.  Par,,,  An.  1213.     Raf.n. 

(9)  This  year  died  oc-fry  Fuz- r.;er,,  Julticiary  of  England.  He  was  a  generous  and  learned  Man,  and  the  main  fupport  of  the  Kingdom  •  fo  that  at 
n  s  deitn,  EnjJar.J  became  like  a  Ship  without  a  Rudder.     He  had   the  chief  hand  in  the  management  of  all  aftiraj  and  was   mere  feared,  thin  lo-ed  bv 

/        B*i.       »f  ."  w"  brouSht  to  KinB  J""  of  Ws  de-lb,  he  laid,    Now  J  /ball  be  K,»g  and  Urd  of  Er.eland,     M.  Pir:s,  p.  sao, 
(lo;   About  M:cbjtbr.a, s.     lb,4,  j,  3^5,  *  J  '  z       * 
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■14.     (hops   openly  rejected  this  offer,  ehufing  rather  to  let  the 

Kingdom  groan   under  the  intolerable  Burden  of  an  Inter- 

v,bt,dima»dt  di<a,  than  recede  in  the  lead:  from  their  Pretenfions.     The 

a  band  Re    Legate    was  not    difpleafetl  with   their    obftinacy,    which 

f>V>*'i°»°)   gaye   jjim    an    occafion    to    acquaint    the   King    with  the 

m'  Paris."    orders  he  had  received  from  the  Pope.     He  reprefented"  to 

him,  he  could  never  expect  to  live   in  Peace,    till  he  had 

■put  himfelf  entirely  under  the  Protection  of  the  Apottulick 

See  :  "  That  therefore,  it  was  neceffary  to  make  a  fecond 

"  Refignation  of  his  Crown,  the  firit  being  liable  to  many 

"   Exceptions  :  That  afterwards  the. Pope,  finding  himfelf 

"  indifpenfably  obliged    to  Support  him,    would  infallibly 

"  free  him  from  all   his  troubles." 

« i       r  ,.      John   found  himfelf  in  an  ill  fituation  ;  furrounded  with 

John  !•:>;/■  •:.'J       J  .  '  .  T        . 

it,  it.    '       difficulties,    and   having  almolt  as  many  hnemies  as  .Lords 
Ibid.  jn  the  Kingdom,  he  had  no   other   refuge    but  the  Pope's 

Protection.  Accordingly,  though  this  Protection  could 
not  be  obtained  but  by  a  fecond  refignation  of  his  Crown, 
he  was  once  more  perfwaded  to  that  fervile  Compliance. 
This  refolution  being  taken,  he  convened  a  general  Af- 
fembly  at  Wejiminjier,  where,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
Lords,  he  folemnly  refigned  a  fecond  time  his  Crown  to 
the  Pope,  with  all  the  Formalities  the  Legate  was  pleafed 
to  require.  He  figned  alfo  another  Charter,  wherein  care 
was  taken  to  fupply  all  the  defeats  of  the  former.  To 
render  it  more  authentick,  it  was  fealed  with  Gold,  the 
firft  being  fealed  only  with  Wax.  Then  the  King  de- 
livered it  to  the  Legate,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Pope  his  ma- 
tter. It  was  not  difficult  for  the  confederate  Barons  to 
perceive,  their  Secret  was  difcovered,  and  that  'John's  fe- 
cond refignation,  was  the  price  of  the  Pope's  Protection. 
Xangton  As  nothing  was  more  oppofite  to  their  defign  of  recover- 
*"*"#':  "'  'n£  tne'r  antient  Privileges,  than  the  Vaffalage  to  which 
'John  had  fubjeCted  the  Kingdom,  Cardinal  Langton  fo- 
lemnly proteited  againft  it,  and  laid  his  Proteftation  upon 
the  Altar. 

Innocent    having   notice  of  Langton's   Proteftation,    was 
extremely  incenfed,  that  a  Cardinal  mould  act  fo  directly 
contrary  to   the  Interefts  of  the  Holy  See.     He  durft  not 
however  fall  upon  him,  for  fear  of  putting  the  whole  King- 
dom in   commotion,  and  inducing  the  Englijh  to  join  with 
Langton  in  defence  of  their  Liberties.     Indeed,  it   was  by 
no  means  proper  to  let  the  Nation  feel  fo  foon  the  weight 
of  their  new  Servitude.       On    the   contrary,     it  was   the 
Court  of  Rome's  Intereft  to  let  her   Rights  lie  dormant  a 
while,  that  the  Englijh,  perceiving  no  alteration,  might  be 
lit  Pope      lefs  inclined  to  fhake  off  their  late  Yoke.    Mean  time,  the 
"'f™'"'"  Pope  however    took  occafion   to   mortify  the  Archbifhop, 
ti'iKlcir.t     by  impowering  his  Legate,  Cardinal  Nicholas,  to  fill  all  the 
"Benrfius.      vacant   Benefices    in    England.     The    Legate   abufed    his 
M.  Vans,     power  molt  fhamefully.     Not  content  with  conferring  the 
atwfabU     Benefices  on   Italians,  on  his  Relations  and   Creatures,  he 
Pxuer.        even  gave  fome  to  Perfons  unborn.  Langton,  angry  that  his 
Langton  op-  Commiflion  fhould  be  given  to  another,  took  occafion  from 
pc'L. '        the  Legate's  ill  Conduct  to  appeal  to   the  Pope  againft   his 
M.  Paris,     Proceedings,  and  fent  his  Brother  Simon   to  Rome  to  profe- 
P'=47>-+s>  cute  the  Appeal.     He  found  Innocent  little   inclined  to  give 
ear    to  complaints  againft   the  Legate,     who  had  juit  done 
him   fuch   fignal   Services.     Befides,    Pandulph,    who  was 
fent  to  Rome  with  the  Charter  fealed  with  Gold,  had  very 
much    blafted    the  Credit  of  the  Archbifriop,  and   all   the 
IhiUuri i&  Englijh  Lords.      He  reprefented   them  as  turbulent  Perfons, 
is  taken  "J/,   and  extolled  the  King  as  the  molt  pious  of  Princes.     This 
ami  ,1  -very    account   caufed  Innocent,    regardlefs  of  Langton's  Remon  - 
"rI'iIi  "'tim     Frances,  to  difpatch  orders   to  his  Legate  to   take  off"  the 
granteit to     Interdict  (i),   which  had  now  lafted  above  fix  years.     As 
""  Bi/h'.fi-  for   the  Satisfaction  demanded  by   the  Clergy,  he  ordered, 
w'  p.  :49-    the  King  fhould  pay  but  forty  thoufand   Marks,   in  lieu  of 
all  the  reltitution. 

Thus  ended  this  grand  affair,  which  rendered  the  King 
of  England  the  Pope's  Vaflal  and  Homager.  An  Event  of 
this  nature  affords  ample  matter  for  reflections,  which 
the  Reader  is  left  to  make.  I  fhall  content  my  felt"  with 
obferving,  that,  if  in  the  firft  Negotiation,  the  Pope 
would  have  been  fatisfied  with  exaCting  from  John  fo  mo- 
derate a  reltitution,  things  would  then  have  been,  doubt- 
lefs,  adjufted.  For  that  was  the  only  obitacle  to  a  re- 
conciliation, fince  the  Nuncio's  were  pleafed  with  all  the 
Aft.  Pub.  re^  °f  tne  king's  Propofals.  But  John  had  not  yet  refign- 
T.  i.p.iS;.  ed  his  Crown  to  the  Pope,  whereas  after  his  refignation, 
the  hundred  thoufand  Marks  offered  by  him,  were  reduced 
to  forty  thoufand.  The  Clergy,  who  were  in  hopes  of 
receiving  immenfe  Sums  for  this  reltitution,  were  very 
much  difeppointed.  Neverthelefs,  not  daring  to  contradict 
the  Pope's  exprefs  orders,  they  were  forced  to  be  fatisfied 


with  a  very  moderate  Sum,  in  comparifon  of  what  thev  i  ;  :  a. 
expeCted.  The  Bifliops  however  found  means  to  indem- 
nify themfejves,  by  not  giving  any  fhare  of  the  fortv 
thoufand  Marks  to  the  inferior  Clergy  and  Monafierits. 
Thefe  lalt  made  their  complaints  to  the  Legate  ;  but 
could  get  no  other  anfwer,  fave  onlv,  that  having  no 
orders  from  the  Pope,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give 
them  any  redrefs. 

John  finding  himfelf  freed,  though  to  his  eternal  fhame,  John  r«n-i« 
from  an  affair,  which    had   created  him  fo  much    trouble,  "-' ,Vjr ""' 
refolved  to  profecute  the  deiign  which  the  difobedience   ot  ^"pari 
the  Barons  had   obliged  him  to  give  over.     He  hoped    to 
meet  with   more  Submiffion    from    his  SubjeCts,  fince  the 
Pope  had  openly  declared  himfelf  his  ProteCtor,  than  whilft 
he  lay  under  the  Sentence  of  Excommunication.  After  mak-  A3.  Pjb. 
ing  the  neceffary  Preparations  for  fo   important  an  Enter-  T'  '-P- lSl 
prize  (2),  he  came  to  Rochel  with  a  numerous  Army,  and  ^jy£, 
entering  Poitlou,    fubdued   that    Province    with  the  fame  Poiaou, and 
eafe  it  was   taken  from  him.     Encouraged    by    this  good  '."""  An~ 
Succefs,  he  marched  into  Anjou,  and  rebuilt  the  Walls  of  JM.Pari^ 
Angers,  which  he  had  formerly  demolilhed.     This  fudden  p-  *4*« 
attack  furprized  Philip,  who  being  then  employed  in  the 
Low-Countries,  in  an  important  War  with    the  Emperor, 
and   the  Earl  of  Flanders,  could  not    timely  enough  oppofe 
this  new  Enemy.     However,  his  Son  Prince  Lewis,  railing  p  •„ 
an  Army   with  all   poiiible  expedition,    advanced    towards  LewisjPtpf 
Anjou,  whilft  the  Englilh  were  befieging  the  ftrong  Caftle  b"  P"g"f>' 
of  La  Roche  au  Maine.     The  approach  of  the  French  Ar- 
my caufing  to  vanifh  John's  hopes  of  being  able  to  continue 
the  Siege,  he   refolved    to   raife  it,  and   give  Lewis  battle. 
But  the  Poiclevins  refuting  to  follow  him,  he  was  not  only 
forced   to  relinquifh  that  defign,    but   even  to  retreat  with 
fome  precipitation.     The   French   Hiftorians   fay,  he    was  _.     , 
briskly  attacked  in   his   retreat,  and  received  a  great    lofs. 
The   Englijh,    on  the  contrary  affirm,    that  Lewis,  fatis- 
fied with  raifing  the  Siege,  retired    without  purfuing   him. 
Notwithftanding  'this  accident,   'John  had  Troops  fuflicient 
to  expeCt  a  good  iflue  of  the  War,  had   it  continued.     But  Philip  £«/*» 
the  news  of  the    Battle   of  Bovin.es,    gained  by   Philip  in  '*«  Battkof 
Flanders,  made  him  think  of  retreating.     This   Victory,  ?Tncr.     . 

*  °  J  '  John  obtains 

the  molt  confiderable  France  had  ever  obtained  (;;),  making  a  True*, 
John  apprehenfive  the  whole  burden  of  the  War  would  lie  Adt-  l>u!'» 
upon  him,  demanded  a  Truce  for  five  years,  by  the  Me-  __'..',?'*  * 
diation  of  the  Pope's  Legate.     Though  a  famous  Hiftorian  M.  Pjris, 
affirms,    Philip  granted    this    Truce  only    at  the  preflingP'IS°.  ZSU 
Inftances  of  the  Pope,  it  may  be  prefumed,    he  was  not 
very   unwilling  to  confent  to  it.     For  he  could  not  defire 
any  thing  more  advantagious,    than  to  fee  the  Englijh  re- 
turn home,    fince  he  could   gain    but   little  upon    them, 
whereas  he  had  a  great  deal  to  lofe  (4). 

We  are  now  come  to  the   third  Period  of  King  John's  qbt  third 
Reign,  which  was  no  lefs  full  of  troubles  and  misfortunes  PJr'  °f 
than  the  two  former.     We  have  feer.  him  in  the  two  firft,  ioh"„s 
ftruggling  with   two  foreign  Powers,   who   triumphed  over 
him.     In  this   we  fhall  fee  him  contending  with  his  own 
SubjeCts,  and   reduced,  in  order  to  fupport  himfelf  in  the 
Throne,  to  lay  wafie  his  own  Kingdom,  with  an  Army 
of  divers   Nations,   and    at  length  behold  a  foreign  Prince 
receive  the  Oath  of  Fealty  from  the  Englijh. 

After  being  expofed  to  fo  many  misfortunes,  John,  as  Ttt  parcrj 
it  feemed,  thought  at  the  ex  pence  of  his  honour,  to  pafs  leagaefir 
the  refidue  of  his  Life  in  Peace.  But  his  Lot  was  other-  tht  R'tf"'- 
wife.  His  part  ConduCt,  mixt  with  Haughtinefs,  Caprice,  "i"0,;:.;i'. 
Tyranny,  Imprudence,  Cowardice,  had  bred  among  his 
SubjeCts  a  general  difcontent,  that  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing ill  EffeCts.  As  he  loft  the  People's  Efteem,  the 
Barons  became  lefs  tradable.  Their  hopes  of  fucceeding  in 
their  deiigns,  were  properly  built  on  the  little  Affection  ot 
the  People  for  their  Sovereign.  As  toon  as  the  King  was 
returned  from  his  French  Expedition,  the  Barons,  who 
had  always  their  former  Projects  in  view,  relolvcd  to  de- 
mand in  a  Bodv,  the  Re-eftablifhmcnt  of  their  Privileges. 
Under  colour  of  a  Pilgrimage,  the  chief  Earls  and  Barons 
met  at  St.  Emuud's-Lury,  where  they  came  to  a  refolu-  '  .^/* 
tion,  to  demand  of  the  King  the  confirmation  of  the  Char- 
ter of  Henry  I.  This  Charter,  as  was  obferved,  contain- 
ed in  fubftance,  the  Liberties  enjoyed  by  the  People  of 
England,  during  the  Dominion  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  Be- 
fore they  parted,  it  was  agreed,  that  immediately  after 
Chrijhnas,  they  would  go  to  the  King  in  a  Body,  and  pre* 
fent  him  their  Petition.  Mean  time,  every  one  went  to  his 
own  home,  to  provide  himfelf  with  Men,Horfes,  and  Arms, 
to  be  .in  condition  to  compel  the  King,  it  there  was  occa- 
fion, to  grant  their  defires.  But  before  I  proceed,  it  will 
not  be  amifs   to  examine  the   occafion  of    this    Quarrel. 


(ill'  was  taken  off,  July  2.  T.  Wika,  p.  37  ;  or  'June  29,  according  to  M-  Parit,  p.  249. 

{-)   He  embarked,  with  his  Queen,  at  Portfmoutb,  Feb   i.     Idem.  p.  24S. 

(3)  Tl-.i     famous  tattle  was  fought  on  ihe  27th  of  J'./)',  between    Tournay  and  Lijle.     Though  the   Allies,  mix.   the  Etip?r:r  Oih,  Ferdinand  Earl  of 
7  tanderij  w  ith  the  Dukes  of  Lovatn  and  Brabant,  had  no  lei's  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  Men,   and  though  the  King  of  Ftar.ce  lia.l  not  neai  fo  rr.  it 
and  was  moreover  thrown  off  his  Horle  and  trod  under  foot,  yet  at  length  he  entirely  vanquifhed  his  Enemies.     Otbo  was  pal   to  ii  .  he,  ar.a  rjit  i  fome  time  at" 
wnii  grid  ;  live  F.arls  were  taken  Prifoners,  one,  lit  whiclj  was  William  Long-Sward,  King  Join's  bafe  Brother.     No  Prinrr  after  ;h;t  .iared  to   ■■  i  htiar.a 
PUlip.    Ckt,  Mailrot,  p.  230,  &c,  (4)  John  returned  to  England,  OBtt.  so.    At.  Pt*f>,  p.  251. 

6  Now 


Book  VIII. 


7.   J  O  H  N. 


1  z  1 4. 


Now  the  foundation  of  the  Barons  pretenTions,   and  of  the    Parties    had  kept   up  their  refpeilive  pretentions.     When. 


fixjm. 
lion  of 
Ktngl 

Barmt 
ttitfisni 


King's  refufal  of  what  they   fo  earneftly  demanded,  was 
as  follows. 
*a-         It  cannot   be  denied,  that   in    the  Reigns  of   the    firft 
'*»     Norman  Kings,  and   particularly   under    William    the  Con- 
"pL-  1uerori  tne  Englijh  were   opprefied.     They   were    fo   un- 
jultly   dealt  with,  that  not  an  Englijhman   was  left  in  pof- 
feifion  of  any  confidcraBlc  Fee  (1).     The  Normans  and  0- 
tlier   Foreigners   were    decked  with  their  fpoils.     At  that 
time  the  Englijh,  who  had  fo  great   caufe  to    complain,  in 
vain   alledged  their  privileges  ;  all  ears  were   deaf    to  their 
complaints.     On  the  contrary,  the  Normans  thought    it  no 


the  King  was  weak,  or  in   fuch  circumltanc.es  as  pel 
ted  him  not  to  contend,  the  Barons  tried  to  get  the  Li 
ties  of  the    Englijh  reftored,  and  the  Prince  not   knowing 
what  to  do  better,  put  them  oft"  with  fair  promife  ,  u 'hi 
lie    had  no  defign  to  perform.     But,  under  able    Kir 
who  were  in  prosperity,  the  contcfl   was  ftifltd,    and  tlie 
Barons  waited  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  eom| 
their  ends,      '['hey  thought  they  had    now  met  with    one, 
and  refolved  to  improve  it.     John's  ciixumltance,  wcrejuft 
as   they  wifhed.      Hated  and  defpifed   bv  the    People,    to 
whom  he  had  given  great  occafions  of  difcontent,  he  could 
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injuftice  for  the  King  to  ufe  a  defpotick  power,  as  long  as  it  never  hope  to  regain  their  affection.     On  the  othei  hand, 

was  for  their  advantage.     The  Laws  of  Edward  the  Con-  he  was  without  hopes  of  afliftance  from  King  Philip,     i.i. 

fijjor  were   in  fuch  difrepute,  that  it   was   almoft    treafon  molt  mortal  enemy.     Much  lefs  could  he  expect  any  Sut 

to    mention  them.     But  when   once  thefe   fame  Normans  couis  from  the  Emperor  his  Nephew,  or  the  Earl  of  Flat 

faw   themfelves  firmly  fettled    on    their   new  acquilitions,  ders,  who   were  equally  crufhed  by  the   Battle  of  Bw'mes, 

they  began   to  perceive  how  dangerous  it  was  to  live  under  Neither  was  it  likely,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  won] 

an  arbitrary  Power,  which  might  deprive  them  of  what  poufe  the  quarrel  of  a  Prince,  with  whom  he  was  extreme- 

the  Conqueror  had  given  their  Anceftors.   Therefore  by  de-  Jy    difpleafed.     As  for    the   afliftance    John   might   expect 

grces  they  put  on  the  Englijl)   genius,  wholly    addiitcd    to  from  the  Pope,  as  it  was  to  conlift  oniv  of  fpiritua!  Arms, 

liberty,  and  wanted  to  have  the  Saxon  Laws  re-eftablifhed.  the  Barons  were    in  no   concern   about  it  ;   well    knowing 

All  diftinction  between    the  two  Nations   was  intirely   re-  fuch  Weapons  have  no  edge,  but    what  fear,  and    the  cir- 

moved.    Every   one   was  delirous    of  being    Englijl)  rather  cumftances  ot   time  and  place  give  them.      But  as  they  hid 

than    Norman.     Probably  this  was   the   chief  reafon  why  reafon  to  hope,  the  People   would  join   with    them,  in  de- 

the  Norman  Language  prevailed  not  in   England,  notwith-  fence    of   their   common   intcrefls,    they   were    not   afraid 

ltanding  the    care  and    pains  of  William  I.  to   that  end.  the  Pope's   Thunder-bolts  would    do    them     much    hurt. 

Upon  all  fair   occafions,  the  Normans  fpoke  like  true  Eng-  'John  therefore  was  neceflarily  forced  to  yield  on  this    occa- 

lijhmen,  and  earneftly  demanded  the  revival    of  the   Laws  fion  ;  for  having   loft  the  French  Provinces,  he  had  no  re- 

of    Edward.     They   particularly    took   advantage  of    the  fuge  againft  the   Englijh. 

circumftances  of  Jl'illiam    Rufus,  Henry  I,    and    Stephen,         Full  of  thefe  hopes,  and  holding  themfelves  fure  of  fuc-     121$-, 

when  they  mounted   the  Throne.     As  thefe   Princes  had  cefs,  the   Barons(2)  came  to  the  King  at  London  {-,),  and  'n<  ?■•"■<•> 

not  properly  any  right  to  the    Crown,  they  were  forced  demanded    in    plain    and  exprefs  terms,    the    re-eftablifh-  '«"","'' /"/■ 

to   be  indulgent   to  their  Subjects,  and   promife    them   the  ment  (4)  of    the  Laws  of    tit.  Edward,    with    the  other  the  1 

re-eftablifhment  of  their  antient  Laws.     Indeed,  what  the  rights  and    privileges  contained  in   the  Charter  of  Henry  I.  s'-  Edward, 

Barons  demanded  would  have  been  very  right  in  the  mouth  They  alledged,  they    required  only,  what  he   himfelf  had  M„''"'s' 

of  an  Englijhman  ;    but  thefe  fame  pretenfions,     with   re-  promifed  with  a  folemn  Oath,  before   he  received    his  ab- 

fpecT:  to  the  Normans,  might  be  very  juftly  contefted.   Ac-  folution,  and  for    that  reafon,  their  moft  humble   petition 

cordingly  we  have  feen  in  thehiftory  of  thefe  three  Princes,  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovation,  much  lefs  as 

though  they   folemnly  promifed  to  revive  thefe  Laws,  they  proceeding  from  a  fpirit  of  Rebellion.   This  petition,  though 

never   heartily  fet  about  the  being  as  good  as  their  word,  expreffed  in  the  moft  refpeitful  terms,  alarmed   the  King. 

Neverthelefs  thofe  folemn   and  repeated  engagements  gave  As  he    found,    they    had  taken  their  refolution  in  cafe   it 

the  Barons  of  the  Norman  Race,  a    right    which  they  had  was  rejected,  he  believed   his  beft  courfe  would   be  to  gain 

not  before.     The  circumftances  of  the  three  firft  Norman  time.     He    defired  them  therefore  to  ftay  for  his   anfwer  Tbe  King 

Kings,  when  they  afcended  the  Throne,    were  therefore  till  Eajler,  affuring  them,  he  would  then  declare  his  inten-  t""  f  "" 

the  true  caufe  [of  thefe  wrong  proceedings,    which  after-  tions.     Though  it  was  very  eafy  to   fee,    the    King  only  '*"Ju,•'r• 

wards  became    fo  prejudicial    to    their    Succeffors.     They  fought  to  amufe  them,  they  were  afraid  of  being   blamed, 

knew,    their  Norman  Subjects  had  no  right  to  demand  the  fhould  they  refufe  this  delay,   and  retire  (<;). 

revival   of  the  Saxon   Laws,  which  mull    have  been   evi-         Mean  time,  the   King   taking    advantage  of  this  delav,  "'  "mat 

dently  violated,  to  fettle  them  in  the  Eftates  they   pofTef-  caufed   the  Oath  of  Fealty  to  be   renewed  by   all  his  Sub    't^;/     '  , 

fed  in  England.     But  neceffity  compelled  thefe   Princes   to  jefts,    and    Homage  by   all  his   immediate  Vafials.     After  of  all  1 

promife  what  they  never  intended  to  perform.     The  Char-  which,    he  took  upon  him  the  Crofs  (6),  as  if  he  intended  •""•*''  '■'■ 

tcr  of  Henry  I,  was  never  executed  either  by  himfelf   or  to  go  to  the  Holy-Land,  to  the  end  he  might  fhelter  him-  w',1.'*r,!> 

any    of   his  Succeflbrs.     What  care  foever  was  taken    to  felf  under  the  Church's  protection  (7).     On  the  other  hand,  Ac!.  Pub. 

fend  Copies  to  the  principal  Monafteries,  it  was  with  great  the  Pope  being  informed   of  the  Barons  petition,   ferit  them  T- 1- 1-*96> 

difficulty   that   a  fingle   one  was   found,    a   hundred  years  a  Letter,  exhorting  them  to  continue  in   obedience  to  their'97- 

after,  and  fhewn  by   Cardinal  Langton  to  the   Lords.     If  Sovereign  ;  but  that  did  not  hinder  them   from  profecutino- 

therefore  the  rights  of  the  Barons   are  originally  confider-  their  defign. 

ed,  they  muft    be   concluded  to  be    built  upon    no   good  As  foon    as  Eajler  was  come,  the   great    Men   met  at  Tvc  Baront 

foundation  ;  becaufe  the  principal  Fiefs  were  in  the  hands  Stanford,  confifting  of  almoft  all  the  Nobility,  and  making/ 

of  the  dependents  of  thofe,     to  whom    they  were  granted  a    powerful    Army,     in    which  were  above  two  thoufand  *£f  {"  k'' 

by  William  the  Conqueror.     But  on  the  other  fide,   it  muft  Knights,  befides  other  Horfe  and  Foot,  armed  with  divers  M.  Paris, 

be  confefs'd,  that  the  many  folemn  promifes  of  all  the  Kings  Weapons  (S).     The  King,  who  was  at  Oxjord   in  expec-P  z54« 

iince  the   Conqueror,    to   reftore  the  Saxon  Laws,    com-  ration  of  their  coming,  hearing  of  their  number  and  pof- 

monly  called  the  Laws    of   St.  Edward,  gave  the  Englijh  ture,  did    not    think  fit   to  expofe  his  Perfon  in  a  confe- 

Normans  a  very  plaufible  right  to  demand  the   performance  rence  with  them.     Before  they  advanced  any  nearer  (9),  he 

thereof.  fent  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (10)  to  know,  what   the  Laws 

From  what  has  been  faid   it  may  be  eafily  inferred,  that  and   Liberties  were,   which  they  mentioned    in  their  peti- 

if    the  Barons   thought  themfelves  intitled    to  demand  the  tion.      Upon    which,     they  delivered  a  long   memorial   of 

le-eflablifhment   of  the  privileges  of  the   Englijh    Nation,  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  obferved  in   the  time  of  the  Saxon 

John  believed  himfelf  no  lefs  authorized  to  refufe  it.     This  Kings  ;  declaring,  if  the  King  would   not  confirm  them, 

conteft  remaining  undecided  during  feveral  Reigns,    both  they  were  refolved  to  compel  him,  by  feizing  his  Caftles. 


(■',  Xot  only  Knights  Fee;,  and  par'  of  Knights  Fees,  but  alfo  Honours  and  Baronies  (  which  were  the  greater  Fees )  were  called  Fees.  And  not  without 
Caufe,  tor,  except  they  were  held  by  grand  bcrjeanty  only,  they  were  ulually  compofed  ot  Knights  Fees.  In  general,  Fee  is  a  Name  applicable  to  all  Sci<;- 
neuries,  H.n  defnn  Fee,  Hon  de  fa  Barony,  is  as  much  as  to  lay,  cut  of  bn  Barony.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  Feoffment  liinitied  originally  the  Cr?nt  of  a 
Feud  or  Fee.  Neaerthelefs,  by  Cuftom  it  came  afterwards  to  fignify  alio,  a  Grant  (  with  Livery  and  Seirin  )  of  a  free  Inheritance,  to  ,1  Man  and  his  Hiir 
refp-ct  being  had  rather  to  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Elt.ite  granted,  than  the  Feudal  Tenure.  And  this  has  been  called  a  Fecftmcnt  in  Fee  firr.pl:.  Out  of  the 
Fee-fimple  there  has  been  derived  another  kind  of  inheritable  filiate,  which  has  been  called  a  conditional  Fee,  or  Fee-  tail.  There  aie  likewile  Feerirruj::, 
for  Life-      See  i\.aJox't  Dijftrt.  on  Chart,  and  Infirum.   p.  4. 


5 

Rote 


(2)  The  Karnes  of  the  Barons  were,  Robert  Filx-Walter,  Eujiacc  de  Vefci,  Ruh.ird  d-  Pircy,  Robert  de  Rofi,  Peter  de  Bruu,  Nicholas  de  SlulevilU 
aer  Earl  of  Wmebejler,  Robert  and  Henry  F.arls  of  Cla'e,  Ro^et  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk  ar.d  Xuljilh,  William  de  Munbrey,  Roger  de  Creijfl ,  Ranufoo  F:rz- 
loberl,  Robert  de  Ver,  Ful>.  Fitz-Warm,  William  Mallet,  William  de  Montaaite,  William  de  Beaucbamp,  S.  de  Kimc,  William  Marejcbalt  the  younger, 
William  Mavdut,  Roger  de  Mont -Began,  J  obn  Fim  Robert,  Jobn  Fttz-A'-an,  ('.  Oe  Laval,  0.  FitX-tfhrr,  JV.  de  Hcbrug,  O.deVall,  G.dc  Gar.l,  Mau- 
rice deCant,  R.  de  Bracitfte,  R.  de  M-nJicbet,  W.  de  Lanmalei,  G.  de  Mandevllle  Earl  of  Filer.  William  h:s  Drther,  IV-.lham  de  Huntin  Jield,  Robert  de 
Hrejln,  G.  Conflable  of  Meutum,  Alexander  de  Pomtum,  Piter  Fitxjtbn,  Alexander  de  Sutun,  Oibert  de  Bobi,  John  Conllable  of  Cbejier,  Tbmai  dt 
Mulutunt,   C-r.an  Fu-o-Hetas,  «.-;.      M.  Paris,  p.  254.. 

U)  Who  was  thm  at  the  New  Temple  ;  which  was  where  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  now  (land :  They  came  to  him  in  a  miiitiiy  Apparel.  M.  Peril, 
P-  25  3-  (4.)  Or  Confirmation.     Ibid. 

(5)  Mttibevi  Parii  fay»,  the  A:chbifhopof  Canterbury,  the  Biihop  of  Ely,  and  William  Eall-Maiihal  were  Sureties  for  the  King,  that  on  tile  day  ap- 
pomted  he  would  give  them  fatisfaction,  p.  2$3- 

(6)  On  February  -■     More  out  of  Fear  than  Religion,  as  M.  Parii  obfetves,  p.  153. 

(7)  About  the  fame  lim;  alfo  the  King  granted  a  Charter  for  the  Freedom  ot  Elections  to  Bifhnpricks  and  Abbies,  to  chufe  their  Biffnps  and  Abbots, 
without  any  Letters  01  Nomination  or  Recommendation  from  the  King,  which  was  contrary  to  the  ufage  of  his  Anceftors.  So  that  the  nominating  to  Aobie-, 
Deans,  and  Chapters,  f,t  Pcrlons  to  be  elrfted  Bi/h  ps,  was  never  alter  folly  icllored  to  the  Crown  till  the  15th  of  Henry  VIII.  Rymer's  fad.  Tom.  I. 
p.    197.      M.   tarn,  p.  161. 

(8)  The  words  of  the  Oiiginal,  viz.  M.  Pant,  are  here  taken  Inftcad  of  Rapins,  which  are  not  fo  clear. 

{9]  They  vr:re  then  at  Brack'ey  in  Nortbamftonjcirt,     At,  tarn,  (10;  And  the  Archb'lhop  of  Caxttrkirj,  &c.    Uem.  p.  254. 
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John  had   no  fooner  read  this  Memorial,  but  he  fell  into  a  But  for  the  better  fecuring  the    obfervance   thereof,    there     121: 

violent  paflion.     He  faid  aloud,  the  Barons  wanted  no  lefs  were  chofen,   with    the    Kin^.%  confent,   five  and   twenty 

than  to  deprive  him   of  the  Government   of  his  Kingdom,  Barons  (7),  to  any  of  whom  all   Perfons  might  apply,  to 

and  fwore  a  great  Oath,  he  would  never  grant  his  Subject's  complain    of  the  breach  of  the  Charters.     Jt  was   further 
fuch  Liberties  as    would  make  himfelf  a  Slaw:. 

J ,,••       .  r •_-: .1 t> 


Ibey  cbu 
General  j 

Jbid. 


and  begin 
Hoftiluiet 

Ibid. 


M.  Paris. 


Majien  of 
London  i 


■  T 
M.  Paris. 
p.  255. 


jlraincdta 
yieldtotbem 


Si/pri 
Magna 

Ch.-.rti,  aid 
the  Charter 


agreed,  that  the  four  Barons,  who  were  fir  ft  to  be  inform 
The  King's  anfwer  convincing  the  Barons,  they  ex-  cd  of  any  grievance,  fhould  acquaint  the  King  with  it, 
petted  in  vain  to  obtain  their  demands  otherwife  than  and  if  it  was  not  redrafted  within  forty  days,  fhould  give 
by  force,  they  chofe  the  Lord  [Robert]  Fitz-TFalter  for  notice  of  it  to  all  the  Barons,  for  whom,  in  that  cafe,  it 
their  General,  filling  him  the  Marjhal  of  the  Army  of  God,  fhould  be  lawful  to  take  up  Arms,  and  feize  the  King's 
and  of  Hoh  Church.  At  the  fame  time  they  marched  to  Caftles,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  redrefs  the  grievance. 
Northampton,  and  befieged  the  Caftle  fifteen  days.  That  All  violence,  however,  to  the  King's  Perfon,  the  Queen, 
place  holding  out  longer  than  they  expected,  they  raifed  and  their  Blue,  was  excepted.  But  to  remove  the  Peo- 
the  Siege  and  went  to  Bedford,  of  which  they  became  maf-  pie's  fcruples,  about  taking  up  Arms  againft  their  Sove- 
ters  (1)"  A  few  days  after,  they  received  advice,  that  a  reign,  the  King  confented  that  all  Perions  fhould  fivear 
fecret  Negotiation  with  fome  of  the  chief  Burghers  of  Lon-  to  aflift  the  Barons,  in  all  cafes  relating  to  the  two  Char- 
don,  had  fucceeded  to  their  wifh,  and  that  one  of  the  ters.  Laftly,  To  all  thefe  conce/Tions  he  added  Letters  Mi  Pj,; 
Gates  of  the  City  was  to  be  put  into  their  hands.  The  Patents,  directed  to  all  his  Sheriffs,  impowering  them  to  p.  262. 
hopes  of  ftrengthening  themfelves  with  the  affiftance  of  fo  take  the  Oaths  of  all  his  Subjects,  thct  they  would  punc- 
rich  and  powerful  a  City,  whofe  name  alone  would  give  tually  obferve  the  two  Charters,  and  if  it  was  neceffary, 
a   reputation   to  their   Party,    caufed   them   to   make  fuch    to  compel  the  King  to   obferve  the  fame  (8). 

fpeed,    that    in   two    marches   (2)  they  came   to   Aldgate.         The  faying   of  a    Hiftorian    up-.'n   the    like  occafion,  is  Jonn "/** 
ybty  become  This  Gate  being  opened   to  them,  they  entered    the   City     very  applicable  here,     thai  the  King    intended   not    to  bind', y,cYl,"ur, 
at   break  of  dav  (3),  before    the   King,  who  was    in   the     himfelf   with    Chains   of  Parchment.      All  the   precautions  u.  p.  164." 
Tower,  had  the  leaft  notice  of  their  approach.     So  great  an     taken  by  the  Barons  to  tie  up  their  Sovereign,  ferved  only 
advantage   enabling    them  to   undertake  any  thing,     they     to  make   him  the  more  eager  to   find  means   to  free  him- 
amllefiege    refolved    to    befiege  the  King  in  the  Tozuer.     Whilft  they     felf  from  2  yoke,  which  to  him  feemed  intolerable.     Thofe 
'tbe  Tower"   were    emp'oyed  in   tne  Siege,   which  however  they  could     that  were  about  him  being  moftly  Poreigners,  helped  alfo  to 
not  begin    without    great    preparations,  they  fent  circular    exafperate  him,  by  aggravating  the  pride    and  infolence  of 
Letters  to  all  the  Lords  of  the  King's    Party,  and  to  thofe    the  Barons.     As  they   were  fenfible,  thefe  Charters,  which 
that   flood   Neuter  (4).     Without    any    preface^  they   let     let  bounds   to    the    Regal  Power,    muft  be   prejudicial  to 
them   know,  their  eftates   would  be  plundered,  and    their     them,  they  never  ceafed  reprefenting  to  him  the   injury  he 
Houfes  demolifhed,    if  they  did  not  come  and   join  with     had  done  himfelf  in  figning  them.     In  fhort,  all  their  dif- 
them,  in  fupport  of  the  common  caufe  of  the  Kingdom,    courfes  tended  only,  to  put  him  upon  meafures  to  free  him- 
Thefe  threats  had    fo   good  an  effect,  that    all   the  neutral    felf  from  the  fubjection,  to  which  his  conceflions   had   rcn- 
Lords  fided  with  the  Barons.     Nay,    fome  on  whom    the    dered  him  liable.     They  very  eafily  fucceeded  in  their  de- 
King   chiefly  relied,  deferred  him  for  fear   of  the  impend-    fign  ;     but   the   greateft  difficulty    lay  in     the  execution. 
John  it  cm-  jno-   evils.     This  defection  rendering  the   King  more  trac-     This   unhappy  Prince,  continually  tormented   by  his  own.ibid. 
table,  he  fent  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  inform  the  Barons,    thoughts,    and  the    virulent   reproaches    of   his  Courtiers, 
he  was  ready  to  grant   their  demands.     This  was  properly     grew  fo  referved  and  melancholy,  as  fuffkiently  difcovered 
throwing  himfelf  upon  their  mercy.     But  as   matters  then     his  vexation.     He  confidered  with  himfelf,  of  means  to  be  He„jea. 
flood,    he  had    no   other  courfe  to    take.     After  a   fhort     revenged  ;  but  knew  not  where  to  have  Men  and  Money,  to  murs  to  an- 
Negotiation,     it    was    agreed,  the  King   and   the   Barons     that  end.  And  indeed  he  faw  no  other  remedy  than  to  apply  "uU ,hm' 
fhould   meet  on  a  day  prefixed,  in  a  Meadow  called  Run-     to  the  Barons  themfelves,  againft  whom  he  defigned  to  ufe 
nemede  (5),  to  conclude  this  affair.  them.     But  it   was  not  eafy  to  deceive  them,  in  their  con- 

The  Barons  came  in  great  numbers    to  the  place  ap-     tinual  jealoufy  of  him.     In  fine,  after  turning  himfelf  every  //(. ,..,-,,  „ 
pointed,  whilft    the  King  appeared  attended  only   by    five    way,    his    defpair   fuggefted    to    him  a    means  of  railing. Treep  >f 
or  fix  Lords.     Among  whom  was  the    Cardinal  Archbi-    Troops,  without  having  wherewithal  to  pay  them  ;  which  Advemunn 
fhop,    who  affected  to    perform  the  Office   of   Mediator,    was,  to  fend  fome  of  his  Confidents  (9)  into  France,  Ger-  c««r!f" 
M.  Paiis^    though  he  was  the  principal  author  of  the  troubles.     It  was    may,  and  Flanders,  with  orders  to  promife  fuch  as  would  M.  Paris, 
M'w'  if"  l"oon  agreec!>    wnat  Satisfaction    the  King  fhould  give  the   enter  into  his  Service,  the  confifcated  eftates  of  the  rebel-  p<  l6;- 
Barons.     As  they  would   make  no   conceflions,  it  was  not    lious    Barons,  as   he   called  them.     He  gave   thefe  Agents 
in  the  King's  power  to  deny  any  thing.      Befides,  he  con-    likewife  a  power  to  make  Grants  beforehand  of  the  Lands 
fidered,  the   higher    they  ran  in   their  demands,  the  more    of  the  EngUJh  Lords,  and   to  pafs  the  deeds  in  form  (10). 
plaufible  would  "his  pretence  be,  to  retract   when    a  favor-    By  the    like    ingagements  IVilliam  the  Conqueror  had   for- 
able  opportunity  offered.     And   therefore,  without    object-    merly  afiembled  a  numerous  Army,    which  rendered  him 
ing  to  any  of  the  Articles  propofed,  he  pretended    freely  to    mafter  of    England.     They   that  were  ingaged  with  that 
s;rant,  what  in  reality  was  extorted   by  Force.     He  fign-    Prince  were  very  fuccefsful.     So  the  conlideration   of    the 
ed  two  Charters,  wherein  the  Barons  inferted  whatever  they    noble  Eftates  they  had  acquired  in  the  Kingdom,  induced 
pleafed.     The  firft  was    called  the   Charter   of  Liberties,    great  numbers   to  try  the    fame    way,    in    expectation   of 
or    the  Great  Charter  (6),  the  other,  the  Charter   of  the    John's  procuring  them  the  fame  advantages.     At  all  times, 
Liberties  of  the  Forejl.     By  perufing  thefe  Charters,  which    there   are    but    too  many  ambitious  or    defperate  Perfons, 
will  be  inferted  at  the  end  of  this  Reign,     the  Reader  may    who  eagerly  embrace  all  opportunities  of  enriching  them- 
fee  what  oppreflions    the  Englijlo  had  been  liable   to  fince    felves,  without  regarding  the  juftice  or  injuflice  of  the  fide 
the  Conqueft,    and  what   Privileges    they  gained   on    this    they  efpoufe  ( 1 1 ). 

occafion.     From  that  time  thefe  two    Charters  have  been         Whilft  his  Agents   were    employed  in  levying   Troops,  He  demands 
the   foundation   of  the   EnglijJi   Liberties,    notwithftanding    John  was  taking  care   to  fecure  the    Court  of  Rome.     He  't'/f1"'' 
the  endeavours  of  John  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  Succeffors,    knew  by  fata!  experience,    how  capable   the  Pope's  fcrmi- 
to  annull  them.  dable  power  was,  of  promoting  or  hindering  the  execution 

.  Thefe    Charters  were  figned  by  the  King,  and  all  the    of    his    defigns.     And   therefore  he  fent   the  Pope  a  Let- Aa   Pub- 

Jtbeha-    Lords  Spiritual   and  Temporal  of  the  Realm,  fealed  with     ter(i2),  informing  him    of  the  conftraint  put  upon  him,  J^t ,?'z< 
'   the  Great  Seal,  and  confirmed  by  the  King's  folemn  Oath,     though,  as  he  allured  him,  he  had  protefted,  that,  being  a  m.  Pari*. 

p.  165. 

M.  Paris,  p.  2  $4.. 

(3)  'On  May  24.     Ibid. 

4.  Namely,  to  William  Marejlall  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Rarullh  Earl  of  Cbrjler,  William  Earl  of  Salisbury,  William  Earl  of  Warren,  William  Earl  of  Al- 
bemarle, H.  Earl  it  Cornwall,  n  .  and  Philip  de  Albmey,  Robert  deVuupont,  Peter  Fux-Hubert,  Brian  de  I'ljle,  G.  de  Luci,  G.  de  Fumi-aal,  Ibmtal 
Ball  l,  Henry  dt  Biatbrock,  'Jo'-n  de  Bajfingebrane,  William  de  Canfelu,  Henry  de  Cornbulle,  'John  Fttzsllugb,  Hvgb  de  Neville,  John  Marfcall,  William 
firuvierre,  £c.     Idem.    p.  255. 

>  :'.  Between  Stain:  and  Windy.r.  Runnemede,  fays  M.  We/1,  figniries  the  Mead  of  Council ;  becaofe,  from  sntisr.t  times,  Treaties  concerning  the  Peace 
of  the  Kingdom  had  been  often  held  there.  Both  Parties  met  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  pitched  their  Tents  afunder  in  the  Meadow.  On  the  King's  Side  ap- 
p-ared  the  Archbifliops  of  Canterbury  and  Dublin,  with  the  Lifhops  of  London.  Wincbtjler,  Lincoln,  Bath,  Wcrcefier,  Coventry  and  Rocbefter  ;  Pandulpb  the 
Pope's  Legate,  and  Almtric  Mafter  of  the  Knigbts-Tcmflart  in  England.  And  of  the  Laity,  William  .1  ai.l'.all  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  E»rb  of  Salisbury, 
Warren,  and  Arundel  j  with  the  Barons,  Alan  de  Gailiioay,  William  Fitz-Gera/d,  Peter  and  A'.atlbeiv  Fitz-Herbert,  Ibomas  and  Alan  Baffet,  Hugh  de 
Neuil  Hubirt  de  Burgh,  Senekhal  of  Poiclou,  Robert  de  Roffdey,  John  Marefcall,  and  Pbilip  de  Alb, my.  As  for  thofe  on  the  Barons  Side,  they  are  ft  11c: 
to  be  numbered,  as  you  may  fee  in  Mat.  Paris,  under  the  year  1215.     The  chief  were,  Robert  Fax.  I!  alter  the  General,  &c.     See  their  Names  aboii, 

fn  Note  (2),  p.  275-  .  .   .   „         .     '     „     . 

(6)  Cbarta  Commumum  Libert  alum,  or  Magna    Cbarta,     M.  Paris,   An.  1215.  (7)   See  their  Names  in  M.  Parts,  p.  262. 

($)  By  another  Agreement,  printed  in  Dr.  Brady's  Appendix,  the  City  of  Ltrdon  was  to  remain  in  the  Hands  of  the  Barons  mentioned  in  the  Note 
above,  till  the  I  jth  of  AuguJ}  that  >v-ar,  and  that  the  Archbirtiop  fhould  hold  the  Tower  for  the  fame  Term.     See  Rymer's  Faed.  Tom.  I.  p.  201. 

fol  His  Acents  were,  Walter  Biinop  of  Worcefler  his  Chancellor,  John  Bifiu>p  01  Norti'icb,  Richard  de  Marifco,  or  Maris,  who  went  to  the  Pope,  ti'il- 
Viam  Gernon,  and  Hugb  de  Spues.     M.  Pans,  p.  264. 

ffo]  Heordcred,  that  thofe  fieign  Tro  -ps  fhould  be  at  Dcver  by  Micbaelmafi.  Idem.  p.  26;.  Mat.  Parit  (ays,  the  King  counterfeited  the  Biihops  Seal. 
■rote  in  thrir  Names  to  all  Nations,  faying,  That  all  the  Enghjb  were  become  Aportates  ;  and  whoever  would  invade  them,  the  King,  with  the  Con- 
kit  of  the  Pope  and  B.fnops,   would  give   them  the  Lands  of  thefe  Apoftates,  p.   255. 

(11)  He  fent  orders  alfo  to  all  the  Wardens  of  his  Caftles,  to  furnilh  them  with  arms  and  Provifi  ns.     Idem.  p.  265. 

(12)  The  King's  Lettei  to  the  Pope  concludes  with  thefe  words:  Pro  certo  habentei,  auod  pofi  Dcum,  prj:r.am  \ejtram,  65*  suclotitatem  Sedis  ApoflolicoT, 
.tabtmui  unilum  &  fitigulart  p-j/idium,  & fub  wftri  Confidents  patrmmj  rcfpiramut,     fUrin. 

VafTa! 


Charter! 

mtgbt  be 

Art.   Pub. 
T.  I-  p. 201. 
M.  P-nis, 
f.  262* 


[I)  The  Caftle  was    put  into  their  hands  by  William  Biaucbamp  the  Owner. 
[:     In  the    firft  day's  mmh  they  came  to  Ware.     Ibid. 
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H,  relief  tc 
litll"/ 
Wight. 
M.  Paris. 

P.  SO5. 


21  r.  Vaffal  of  the  Holy  Sec,  he  could  do  nothing  without  his 
conTcnt.  Witli  this  Letter  lie  font  a  Copy  of  the  Char- 
ters, and  deft  red  the  Pope  to  obferve,  that  all  the  Articles 
were  fo  many  Incroachments  upon  the  Re.ial  Powerj  and 
confequently  upon  the  Lord  Paramount,  This  was  flatter- 
in"  the  Pope  in  the  moll  fenfible  part.  Upon  this  foun- 
dation he  entreated  him  to  abfolve  him  from  his  Oath, 
that  lie  might,  with  a  Cafe  conlcicnce,  ufe  his  endeavours 
to  free  himfelf  from  fo  heavy  a  Yoke.  After  taking  thefe 
meafures  with  all  poffible  fecrecy,  fearing,  if  he  appear- 
ed too  much  in  pubiick,  his  deligns  might  be  difcovcred, 
or  guefi'd  at,  he  chofe  tiie  I  lie  of  JVight  for  his  lelideiue. 
In  this  retirement  he  kept  himfelf  as  it  were  concealed  a 
good  while,  converting  oniy  with  Fifhermcn  and  Sailors, 
and  diverting  himfelf  by  walking  on  the  Sea-Shore  with 
his  Doniefticks.  When  the  King  was  known  to  be  re- 
tired to  the  Ifle  of  JVight,  People  were  in  vain  inquifitive 
about  the  caufe  of  his  Retreat.  Some  jok'd,  and  (aid 
he  was  become  a  Fifhcrman  or  Merchant,  others,  that  lie 
defign'd  to  turn  Pyrate.  But  though  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  thefe  Scoff..,  he  never  regarded  them.  During  three 
Months,  lie  waited  patiently  tor  the  return  of  his  Agents, 
and  the  Arrival  of  the  foreign  Troops,  which  he  was  made 
to  expect. 

He  met  witli  no  difi-.cukies  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  whofe 
threatens  the  ;ntereft  |r  Was  to  fupport  him.  Innocent  fell  into  a  ftrange 
Aft  Pub.  Paffion  w'ith  the  Barons,  lor  daring,  without  consulting 
T.ip.195,  him,  to  caufe  their  King  to  fign  Charters  of  that  nature, 
197,100,  anj  pUt  a  Conftraint  upon  a  Prince,  who  had  taken  the 
M.iuih  Crofs,  and  was  under  the  Church's  Protection.  In  his 
Rage,  he  fwore  [by  St.  Peter]  that  let  what  would  be  the 
conlequence,  their  rafhnels  ihould  not  go  unpunifhed. 
At  the  fame  time  he  lent  them  a  Letter,  enjoining  them 
to  renounce  what  they  had  extorted  from  their  Sovereign, 
unlets  they  would  incur  the  Indignation  of  the  Holy  See. 
But  the  Barons  made  light  of  his  Injunctions,  and  without 
fearing  his  Thunders,  feized  upon  Roche  ft  cr  {1),  which 
Cardinal  Langim  put  into  their  hands  (z).  They  found 
there  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Ammunition,  laid  in  by  the 


Innocent 


266. 


Ihj  mil  ■ 
%ff  of.t, 
andjttze 
KochcfW. 
M.  Paris. 


tttPojxin- 
tvth  the 
Cberters, 
find  abfolfes 
tie  King 
from  hit 
Oatb. 
ls&.    Pub. 


drrfrje. 
M.  Paris 


1U  King  1 1 
UkiRo- 
rteStr, 
M  r.wi«- 
M.  Weft. 


tot  Kin°diT. 
M.Wefl. 


King,  to  be  ufed  upon  occafion.     This  was,  probably,  the 
reafon  of  their  taking  that  place. 

Mean  time  the  Pope  annulling  the  two  Charters,  and 
abfolving  the  King  from  his  Oath,  John's  Affairs  began  to 
have  a  new  iace  ;  by  the  advice  he  received,  that  his  A- 
gents  had  lifted  great  numbers  of  Adventurers  in  his 
fervice.  Whereupon,  John  haffily  quitted  the  Ifle  of 
Wight.,  and  went  to  receive  them  at  Dover.  In  a  fhort 
T.1.1.207.  time,  he  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  vail  numbers  arrive 
Knighton.  frorn  Brabant,  Flanders  [i,),  Normandy,  Poiclou,  Gafcogne, 
CrmtNum.  all  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  and  ready  to  venture  their  lives  to 
tttitffo-  gain  an  Eflate.  The  number  of  thefe  Adventurers  was  10 
r*''Ps  confiderable,  that  the  Hifterians  who  mention  it,  are  fcarce 
to  be  credited.  But  by  an  unexpected  Accident,  one  of 
the  Leaders,  Hugh  de  Boves,  with  no  lefs,  as  it  is  faid, 
than  forty  thoufand  Men,  periflied  in  the  Sea.  If  thefe 
had  fafely  arrived,  'John  would,  doubtlefs,  have  had  it  in 
his  power,  to  treat  the  Normans  fettled  in  England,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  William  the  Conqueror  had  formerly  treated 
the  Englijb.  But,  notwithstanding  this  great  lofs,  there 
were  Troops  enough  left  to  enable  him  to  trample  upon 
the  Barons,  who  little  expected  fuch  a  revolution.  His 
iirft  undertaking  was  the  Siege  of  Rochejlcr,  which,  after 
a  long  refiftance,  furrendered  at  laft,  in  fpite  of  the  Ba- 
rons endeavours  to  throw  in  fome  Succours.  He  was 
io  exafperated,  that  he  would  have  hanged  the  whole  Gar- 
rifon,  if  his  Generals  had  not  reprefented  to  him,  that 
he  would  expofe  his  own  Troops  to  the  fame  cruel  U- 
«yr»aj,i  fage  (4).  After  the  taking  of  Rochejler,  he  divided  his 
Army  into  two  Bodies.  He  gave  one  to  his  natural 
Brother  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  go  and  ravage  the  fou- 
thern  Counties,  whilft  with  the  other  he  marched  into  the 
northern  parts,  to  make  them  feel  the  effects  of  his  ven- 
geance. Never  was  England  in  fo  deplorable  a  condition  : 
She  had  two  Armies  of  hungry  Foreigners  in  her  Bowels, 
ravaging  the  Country  in  a  mercilefs  manner.  We  may  ea- 
fily  guefs  that  they  fpared  not  the  Houfes  and  Lands  of  the 
Barons,  who,  perceiving  themfelves  not  ftrong  enough  to 
appear  in  the  Field,  were  retired  to  London. 


Mean  while,  the  Pope  thundered  out  afl  Exrornrmifiica-     i:k. 
tion  againft   the  Baronsa  and  ordered  Pandulpk,  and   the  toePipent- 
Bilhdp  of    Rochejlcr,     to   enjoin    Cardinal    Langtcn   in  his  '^  l: 
Name  fo  pubhfii  the  Bull.     But  the  Archbifhop  pretend-  Aft.  Pub. 
ing    the  Pone   was    impofed   upon,   refufed  to  comply,  till  T-  '•  P ■'""• 
lis  himfelf   had    informed   his    Holinefs  of    all   particulars.  Lanp"nrf- 
His  true  reafon   wa;,  becaufe    he  could  not  refolve  to  pto-fifei  njub- 
ceed  againft  chofe  whom  he  had  himfelf  encouraged  fo  take  ''J1"1' *«»• 
Arms.     Upon    his   refufal,     the   two   CommifTioiicis   pub-  //,  „rur 
lifhed  the  Excommunication  themfelves,  and  fufpended  the  pmded  and 
Archbifhop,     purfuant  to  their  orders.     The    Barons   not  'I'^j" '"''" 
valuing  this  Ccnfure,  on  pretence  they  were  not  particularly  ibtBarmx 
named  in  the  Bull,  continued   their   Endeavours  to  defend  «/« it  mi. 
themlelvcs  againlt  the  King.     As   for   the  Cardinal  Arch-  ThePoptis 
bilhop,  he   was  fent  for  to  Rome,  where  he  was  like  to  be  revenged  of 
depofed,    but  the  Pope   relenting   at   the   Intteatics   of  the  J,'11"4',"'".' 
other    Cardinals*     only    confirmed    his   Sufpenlion.     Some  j>. 'a-i,  *-■;, 
time  after,  he  found   another  occafion  to  mortify  him,  bv 
voiding    his   Brother    Simon's   Election*    who   was    chofen  fa  ?  --^. 
Archbifhop  of  York,     and    putting   his  Enemy,   II  alter   de 
Grey  in  his  room  ;  from   whom  however   he  exacted  [  for 
his  Pall  ]  ten  thoufand  Pounds   Sterling  (5),  (or   the  occa- 
fionsof  the  Holy  See.     In  fine,  after  fevetal  mortifications 
at  Rome,  Langton's  Sufpenfion  was  taken  off,  on  condition, 
he   would  not  [return  to  England  till  the  Troubles  weic  en- 
tirely appealed. 

When  Innocent  was  informed  of  the  Barons  pretence  for  Tic  Bam- 
not  fubmitting  to  the  Excommunication,  he  published  an-  "■'<*■  -<~ 
other   Bull,     wherein  they   were  all   excommunicated    by  u"aJ^ 
Name.     Their   Lands   were   put  under  an    Interdict,     as  Aft  Pub. 
well  as  the   City  of  London,  which    had   taken  their  part.  T- ' ■  p-*'»- 

1  *Tbev  delpift 

As  the    Barons  expected  this  fecond  Bull,  they    were  re-  lb/r     ; 
folved  not  to  regard   it,  and  prevent  its  being  published  in  Centura. 
London.       They   alledged   in  their    vindication,     that    the  M- r',;  ' 
Bull   was  obtained  by  falfe  Suggeltions  and  confequently  o'.  f 
no  force  ;    that   betides,  it  was  not  the  Pope's  Bufincfs  to 
meddle  with   Temporal    Affairs,    fnce  St.   Peter  received 
from  Chrift  only  Spiritual  Power  ;  lor  which  reafon  it  was 
neither  juft   nor  right,   that  Chriftians  fnould   fufier  them- 
felves to  be  governed  by  the  Ambition  and  Avarice  of  the 
Popes.     One  would  hardly  believe,   they  who  talked  at  this 
rate,    were  the   fame   Perfons    who   refufed   to   ferve  the 
King,  becaufe  he  was  excommunicated,  were   there  not  a 
thoufand   inftances  to  fhow,  how  apt   Men    are   to   fquare 
their  opinions  by   their   interefts.     Mean  time,   the  Pope 
had    the    mortification  to    fee   his   Authority    contemned, 
without  being  able  to  help  it ;  fince  the  People  were  not 
for  him,  in  which  cafe  he  ever  darts  his  Thunders  to  no 
manner  of  purpofe.     Whilft  the  Barons  and  Londoners  were 
taking  thefe   vigorous  refolutions  againft  the  Pope,     John  ]■•' s  ■ 


continued  ravaging  the  Kingdom,  and  especially  the  Lands  """"  i:s, 
of  the  confederate  Barons  (6).     It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  r,; 
the  manner  of  the  foreign  Troops  executing  his   orders,  p.  174. 
was    none  of   the  mildeft,    and  that   numberlefs   outrages^1,  ,''-'" 
and   cruelties    were   committed    on    this  occafion,     which 
increafed     the    Animofity    of     the    Barons    againft    the 
King  (7). 

Mean  time  the  confederate  Barons  were  in  a  deplorable  The  Bonn: 
condition.       Infiead  of    recovering  their   privileges,    they  "Jk  '*. 
beheld  their   Eftates  plundered    and   given   to   Foreigners,  c< 
whilft   the  King  was   with   pleafure   glutting  his  revenge.  Praia  Lew- 
Their  wretched  State  caufed  them  at  laft  to  take  a  defpe-  jjX] 
rate   courfe,    which    engaged    them   to   hazaid    their  own  r.  »7j. 
with  the  whole  Kingdom's  Ruin,  to  have  the  fatisfaction  M.  Weft, 
of  being  revenged  on   the  King,  though  at  the  ex  pence  of  ^t.a"" 
the  poor  People.     They  acquainted  the  King  of  France  (o), 
that  if  he  would  fend  Prince  Lewis  his  Son,  they  prnmifed 
to  fet  the  Crown   of  England  on   his  head,    provided  he 
brought  fufficient  Forces  to  free  them  from  the  Tyranny 
of  King   Jchn.     Philp  did  not  want  much   intreaty  to  ac-  l>y:Tr-  - 
eept  of  the  Barons  Offer.     He  had  once  before  thought  of  ""£■•  "  "l''fi 
conquering  England,  and  if  the  lofs  of  his  Fleet,  much  more  M'™p,r;t, 
than  the  Threats  of  the  Pope,  had   made  him  defift  from  ibid. 
his  Enterprize,  he  had    ftill   a  longing  defire  to  accomplifti 
it,  if  a  fair  opportunity    fhould  offer.     And  as  this,  which 
the  Rupture  between  John   and  the  Barons  furnifhed  him 
with,   feemed  very  favorable,  he  embraced  it  immediately. 
He  only  deli  red  the  Barons  to  deliver  twenty  five  Holtages, 


(1)  Their  Leader  in  this  Adventure,   was  William  Albiney.     M.  Parity   p.  268. 

(2)  Qui,  qnj  corfcientia  nefcio,  ilind  Regis  inimicis  trjd.dit.    M.  Par;i.  Bapin. 

(3)  The  Trcps  from  BrabaM  and  FUtideri  were  commanded  by  Walter  Buck,  Gerard  Sottini,  and  Godefcball ;  thofe  ftoffl  F«W«  and  Cifcegre,  by 
.Sj-wtv  de  Meulion,   Geoffrey,  and  Oliver  de  Butevitle,   Brothers.  M.  Parti,  p.  26S. 

(4)  u  ill; am  de  Albir.ry,  whom  the  Barons  h.\d  lent  for  and  made  Governor  under  the  Archbifhop,  William  de  Lancajler,  and  William  de  Eireifcrd,  and 
fome  others,  were  fent  ciofe  Prilbncrs  to  Ccrf  Cattle.     The  oidinary  Soldiers,  except  the  Crofs-bow  Men,  were  all  hanged.  Ibid-  p.  270. 

(c)  Hence  may  be  guefs'd  what  vaft  Sums  of  Money  the  Pope  in  thofe  D.iys  extorted  out  of  England,  and  what  great  Riches  the  Clersv  poflclTcd,  when 
this  Arrhbifliop  was  to  pay  the  Pope  as  much  as  wou'd  now  be  equal  to  fitty  thoufand  Pounds.  He  is  laid  to  be  promoted  to  the  See  0!  J^'-1  Ijr  not  havirg 
knov.11  Woman.    l!>id. 

(6 ;  He  marched  through  St.  Albani,  to  Du-iJIable,  Northampton,  and  Noningbam ;  whilft  William  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Faleajiui  with  an  Artsy  of 
Fo.eigners,  ravaged  Efe.r,  Hertford,  Middlejex,  Cambridge,  and  HunlmgdonJ/jire.  M.  Parti,  p.  274,  275.  But  in  return  for  thefe  Outrages,  a  ftrong 
P;>rty  of  the  Baions  fjooilod  ar.d  ravaged  the  Counties  of  Cambridge,  Nor/ilk,  Hujfolk,  Ejjtx,  and  Hertford  ;  or  Oiofc  parts  of  them  at  lead,  that  belonged 
to  the  King's  Adherents.  M.  Weft.    p.  274. 

'";  Roger  de  Wendcaer,  (who  was  then  alive,)  as  well  as  Padulpb  of  Coggefhal,  has  given  ns  a  particular  Account  of  the  Barbarities  committed  by 
King  Join's  Mercenaries,  whom  he  calls,    The  Guards  of  Satan,  ar.d  Miniflers  of  the  Deiil. 

_  (8)  By  Sa-er  Earl  of  Wmchefler,  and  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  who  carried  Letters  fealed  with  the  Bnrons  Seal.  The  Reafon  of  their  appl;iog  particularly  t» 
him,  was,  That  molt  of  the  Foreigner,  in  King  Johns  Service,  were  Philip's  Subjects  ;  and  Io  they  tttouid  withdraw  King  jMf  train  Support,  ty  having 
PI ■:  'pon  their  Side.  M.  Par,,,  p.  a7g,  * J  r  '  ' 
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for  the  performance  of  their  Promife,  to  which  they  readi- 
ly confented.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Hoftages  at  Paris, 
Prince  Lewis,  then  in  Languedoc  warring  againft  the  Albi- 
gcnj'es,  came  to  the  King  his  Father,  to  prepare  for  this 
important  expedition.  Some  Troops  were  immediately 
fent  to  the  Barons  ( 1 ),  with  affiirances  that  he  would 
foon  (2)   follow  in  perfon  with  a  greater  Supply. 

The  preparations  in  France  coming  to  the  Pope's  ears, 
he  difpatched  thither  one  Gallo,  as  his  Legate,  to  try  to 
put  a  flop  to  them.  The  Legate  having  an  audience  of 
the  King,  forbad  him  in  the  Pope's  name  to  carry  his  arms 
into  England,  as  being  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  and 
j.  threatncd  all  perfons  whatfoever  with  Excommunication 
that  fhould,  directly  or  indirectly,  aflift  the  Englijh  Ba- 
rons. Philip  regardlefs  of  thefe  Threats,  replied,  that 
England  was  no  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent, King  "John  could  not  fubject  his  Kingdom,  without 
the  confent  of  the  States  ;  that  an  Act  of  fuch  a  nature 
was  beyond  the  power  of  any  King,  and  that  the  Max- 
ims which  the  Pope  would  introduce,  were  too  pernicious 
to  all  States  to  be  received  (3).  The  perfon  that  faid 
this,  was  however  the  fame  Philip,  who  three  years  before, 
by  the  Pope's  fole  authority,  thought  himfelf  entitled  to 
England :  Which  is  a  clear  evidence  that  the  Pope's  exor- 
bitant power,  was  not  allowed  from  a  religious  principle, 
but  from  a  motive  of  intereft  or  fear.  Thus  the  Court 
of  Rome  received,  at  certain  times,  mortifications,  which 
fhe  readily  wink'd  at,  whilft,  on  other  occafions,  (he  ex- 
erted her  authority,  with  extraordinary  haughtinefs. 

The  Pope's  prohibition  not  interrupting  the  French  Ar- 
rMiMusEng-  niament,  Lewis  was  foon  ready  to  fail  for  England  with  a 
Fleet  of  feven  hundred  Ships  (4).  Mean  time  'John,  who 
went  to  Dover  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  defign  of  the 
French,  not  thinking  himfelf  able  to  hinder  their  defcent, 
was  retired  to  IVincheJler  ;  fo  Lewis  meeting  no  oppofi- 
tion,  landed  his  Troops  at  Sandwich  (5)  without  molefta- 
tion.  After  that,  he  marched  againft  Rochejler,  which 
made  but  a  faint  refiftance.  The  taking  or  that  City 
drew  after  it  the  whole  County  of  Kent,  except  Dover 
Caftle,  where  John  had  left  a  ftrong  Garrifon  with  a  brave 
and  faithful  Governor  (6). 
The  Abbot  of  Mean  while,  the  Pope  fent  Gallo  his  Legate  orders  to 
5r.  Auguf-  repair  i.ito  England,  and  folemnly  publifh  the  Bull  of  ex- 
communication againft  the  Barons.  At  the  fame  time  he 
commiffioned  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augujlin's,  to  denounce 
Prince  Lewis  excommunicated,  the  moment  he  fet  foot  in 
England.  Lewis  endeavoured  to  divert  this  Blow,  by  re- 
prefenting  to  the  Abbot,  in  a  Letter  (7),  his  right  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  Among  other  reafons,  he  alledged, 
that  John  mounting  the  Throne  only  by  the  confent  of 
the  Barons,  the  fame  authority  might  depofe  him  and  put 
another  in  his  place  (g).  The  Abbot  not  being  gained 
Ti'e  Barons  by  his  arguments,  declared  Prince  Lewis  and  his  Adherents 
fmetrFul.  excommunicated,  purfuant  to  the  Pope's  exprefs  orders. 
M.'paris.'5'  But  this  was  not  fufficient  to  deter  that  Prince  from  his  en- 
terprize.  As  foon  as  he  became  mafter  of  Rochejler,  he 
marched  to  London,  where  the  Barons  (9)  and  Citizens 
fwore  Fealty  to  him,  after  his  folemn  Oath  to  reftore  to 
all  their  loft  Inheritances,  and  to  the  Nation  their  antient 
Privileges.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  Englijh  Hiftorians 
that  this  Prince  was  crowned.  However  he  certainly  acted 
as  King,  and  difpofed  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  Go- 
vernment, as  if  he  had  been  lawfully  inverted  with  the 
Royal  authority  ( 1  o).  He  made  Simon  Langtm  his  Chan- 
cellor, who  being  incenfed  againft  the  Pope,  perfwaded 
the  Barons  and  Londoners  to  defpife  the  Court  of  Rome's 
Cenfures,  and  notwithstanding  the  Interdict,  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  divine  fervice,  which  was  celebrated  as  ufual. 
Lewis  for  his  part  readily  confented  to  what  was  fo  agree- 
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able  to  his  intentions.  When  he  rcfolved  upon  this  un-  1216. 
deruking,  he  plainly  forefaw,  he  fhould  meet  with  obfta- 
cles  from  the  Pope,  and  therefore  was  determined  not  to 
value  his  Cenfures.  Herein  he  only  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  Father  and  the  French  Bifhops,  who  appealed  to 
the  Pope  when  better  informed,  from  the  Sentence  of  In- 
terdict denounced  upon  the  whole  Kingdom  (n).  Appeals 
to  a  future  general  Council  were  not  yet  much  in  ufe,  nor 
the  commodious  diftinction  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
perfon  of  the  Pope. 

Lewis's  Party  daily   increafing,  as  he  continued  his  Pro-  Lewi«*riw 
grefs,  he  quickly   became  mafter  of  moft  of  the  Southern  £'  ;'  ; 
Counties.       A  her   that   he    marched  towards   Norfolk  and  M.  Paris. 
Suffolk,  which  likewife  fubmitted  to   him.     During   thefe  P-    Sl, 
fuccefles,  he  met  with  no  refiftance  except  from  IVilliam     °" 
de  Collingham,    who   with   a   thoufand  Archers,     keeping 
clofe  to    the   Prince's  Army,     fell   upon   the   French  that 
ftraggled  for  plunder  (12).       Shortly  after,  Lewis's  Adhe- 
rents in  the  North  (15-)    took  the  City  of  Tori,  and  defi- 
red  him   to  come   into  thofe   parts   to  finifh  the   conqueft 
of  all  the  Country    beyond  the  Humber  (14).     But  whilft  Utbefitgu 
he  was   preparing  for  this  expedition,  he  received  a   Let-    „jc,'t'  B 
ter  from   the  King   his  Father,  reproving  him  for  leaving  rom, 
behind   him    the   Caftles   of   Dover  and   Wnidfor,    which  w'"dror. 
were    of    greater    moment    than    the    northern    Counties       \.%™' 
Upon  this   he  marched   back  to  befiege  Dover,  whilft   the  M.  Weft. 
Englijh  Barons,  with  their  own  Troops,   inverted  Windfor. 
About  the  fame  time,  Alexander  I.   King  of  Scotland,  pur-  "H"  Scotch 
fuant  to  Lewis's  Summons,  came  and  did   him  Homage  in  v!"^"' 
perfon,    for   the  Lands  he  held  of    the   Crown   of  Eng-  u.  p.  287. 
land  (15).     Which   done,  Lewis  and   the  Englijh    Barons 
fwore,     that  they   would  never   make   peace  without   his 
knowledge.     But  this  promife  was  not  afterwards  well  per- 
formed.    A  little  after,  John  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
himfelf    deferted    by   the   Flemijh  and    Poiclevin    Troops, 
whom   Lewis  had  found  means  to  entice  away    from   his 
Service. 

Whilft  thefe  things  pafTed  in  England,  the  Ambaffhdors  Le*is'<fe- 
fent  by  Lewis  to  Rome,  were  trying  all  ways,  to  vindicate ^J^m "t 
their  mailer's  claim  to  the  Crown  of  England.    Thev  found-  England  be- 
ed  his  right  chiefly  upon  his  marriage  with  Blanch  of  Caf-J:r"h'PcJ"' 
tile,  pretending  that  John  being  lawfully  depofed  by  the  Ba-  ^'2il"&t. 
rons  the  Crown  was  devolved  to  Blanch  his  Niece.     As  the 
account    given   by   a  Hiftorian  (16)    of    the    AmbafTadors 
conference  with   Innocent,  may  ferve  to   clear  this  Affair, 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  relate  fome  ot  the  particulars.     The  TbeOH-ni- 
Pope  objected  to  the  AmbafTadors,  that  fuppofing  John  was  °""""i  R'- 
lawfully  depofed,  his  Children  ought  net  to  be  involved  in 
his    misfortune.      But   fuppofing  his   Children,    young   as 
they  were,  to  be  partakers  of  their  Father's  crimes,  Elea- 
nor  of  Bretagne  (17),    who  was  ftill   alive,     preceded    all 
others.     In  fine,     that   the   Emperor   Otho,  Son  of  Hen- 
ry II's    eldeft   Daughter,    ought   manifeftly    to   go    before 
Blanch  of  Cajiile,  who  was  born  of  the   youngeft.     The 
AmbafTadors   replied,  Eleanor's  Father   and  Otho's  Mother 
being   dead,    reprefentation  could  not  take  place,  but  the 
Mother  of  Blanch  being   ftill  living,  her  Daughter    misht 
juftly  reprefent  her.     But,  anfwered  the  Pope,  why  ihould 
Blanch  be  preferred    to  the  King    of  Cajiile  her  Brother, 
and  the  Queen  of  Leon  her  eldeft  Sifter  ?   This  was  a  puz- 
zling objection.     But  however,  as  on   this   occafion,    the 
thing  was  not  fo  much   to  give  good  reafons,  as  to  alledge 
fome  good  or   bad,  in   order  to  fatisfy  the  Pope,  the  Am- 
bafTadors were  not  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer.     They  affirmed, 
that  when  there  were  feveral  Heirs,  and    the  next  of  Kin 
did  not  appear  and  put  in  his  Claim,  a  more  diftant  rela- 
tion might  take  poffefiion  of  the  Inheritance,  faving  to  the 
other  his   right  :     That  upon   this  foundation   their  mafter 
had  entered  England,  but  if  afterwards   a   nearer  than  he 


(l)  Under  the  Command  of  the  Caftellan  of  St.  Omars,  the  Caftellan  of  Arras,  Hugh  Chaeun,  Euflace  de  Neville,  Giles  de  Melun,  Baldwin  Bntel, 
Witlam  de  JVin.es,  William  de  Beaumont,  Giles  de  lierji,  and  Brijec  de  Ferji  j  who  came  up  the  Thames  to  London  on  the  2;th  of  February.  Some  of  the 
Enghflj  B-rons  holding  a  Tournament  with  thefe  French  Noblemen,  one  of  them  mortally  wounded  Geoffrey  de  Mar.deville  Earl  of  Efjtx,  to  the  great 
Gnel  of  his  Patty.     M.  Paris,  p.  279.  (2)  By  Eafler.  M-  Paris,  p.  280. 

(3I  Matthew  Paris  fays,  that  all  the  great  Men  of  France  unanimouily  declared,  they  would  maintain  this  point  even  to  death,  That  no  King  or  Prince, 
'Without  the  Cottfent  rf  lis  Barons,  had  Power  to  give  away,  or  make  ever  his  Kingdom,  and  thereby  enjlave  his  Nobility,  ^Thefe  things  were  tran- 
factcd  at  Lyons,   ab-mt  fifteen  days  after  Eafler.     M.  Paris,  p.  280.    M.  Weft.  p.  275. 

(4    S-x  hundied  Ship-,  and  fourfct  re  other  VeiTels,  called  by  M.  Paris,  Coggs.    p.   281. 

(5,  Tht-y  nrrt  came  to  land,  May  21.  in  the  lfle  of  Tbanet,  in  a  place  called  Stanbore  ;  but  finding  no  body  to  moled  them,  they  came  and  landed  at 
Sandwich.   M.  Pans,  p.  282.  (6)  Hubert  de  Burgh.  M.  Paris. 

{n,  This  Letter  is  ftill  extant  in  Thorns,  Hiftory  of  that  Abbey.  Col.   1868. 

(8)  Alluding  to  Archbiihop  Hubert's  Speech  at  his  Coronation. 

(9)  The  chief  ot  the  Barons  that  retorted  to  him,  were  IVilliam  Earl  of  Wairen,  IVilliam  Eul  of  Aiundel,  William  Earl  cf  Salisbury,  William  MareJeaU 
the  younger,   ir.    M.  Paris,  p.  282. 

(10)  He  fummoned,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  the  King  of  Scotland  and  all  the  great  Men  of  Errlar.d  to  do  him  Homage,  or  forthwith  to  depart  the 
Kingd  m.     M.  Pans.  p.  282. 

(11;  Pope  Boniface  VUl,  upon  a  quarrel  with  Pbiltp,  excommunicated  him,  and  abfolved  his  Subiefh  from  their  Allegiance,  which  fo  ineenfed  him,  that 
he  got  the  Cope  condemned  in  a  Synod  for  Simony,  Murder,  Atheifm,  Adultery,  &c  ;  and  his  Boll,  wherein  he  afferted  that  he  was  fupreme  Lord  in  Tem- 
porals, was  burtt  by  the  Parliament  of  1  arts,  and  by  the  States  of  France,  who  declared  againft  the  papal  Uuirpations. 

(12)  Hugh  de  Neville  furrendrcd  to  him  the  Caftle  of  Marlborough  ;  and  William  de  Mandevil/e,  Robert  Fitz.  Walter,  and  William  de  HuntingfielJ 
reduced  Ej/ix  and  Suffolk  to  his  obedience.  Jn  the  mean  time  King  John  furnilhtd  the  Caftles  of  Wallingford,  Corfe,  Warbam,  Biflol,  the  Devifes,  &c. 
with  Arms  .ind  Provifions.   M.  Paris,    p.  282,    283. 

(13)  Commanded   by  Robert  de  Ros,  Peter  de  Bras,  and  Richard  de  Parcy.    M.  Paris,   p.  185. 

(14)  Lewis  marched  through  the  eaftern  parts  of  England,  and  fpoiled  EJfex,  Suffolk,  ar.d  Norfolk,  feized  upon  the  Caftle  of  Norwich,  reduced  Lyn,  and 
made  all  thofe  Counties  tributary.     Gilbert  de  Cant  furrendred  Lincolnfbire  to  him  ;  and  took  Lincoln,   M.  Pans,  p.  285,  286. 

(iS)   He  alio  fubdued  Northumberland  for  Lewis.    M.  Paris,   p.  286. 

(16)  Matthew  Paris,  An.  1216,  hath  fet  forth  at  large  the  Reafons  prelented  to  the  Pope  on  Lewis's  behalf,  with  the  Pope's  Replies,  which  contain 
not  only  the  clear  m  Vs  Controverfy,  but  alfo  many  curious  points  in  the  feudal  Law  of  that  Age.  See  M.Paris,  p.  2S3 iSj. 

(17)  Arthur's,  Sifter,  in  Ct  rinnemeat  in  Brijlol  Caftle, 
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1216.  fhould  claim,  he  fhould  be  always  ready  to  give  him  a  rea- 
sonable fatisfa&ion.  Innocent  was  forced  to  be  fatisfied  with 
this  reply,  alledged  not  fo  much  to  prove  the  Juftice  of 
Lewis's  Title,  as  to  fhow  a  Deference  to  the  Pope  in  deba- 
ting the  matter  before  him.  Whatever  his  decifion  might 
be,  Lewis  was  refolved  to  profecutc  his  pretended  right, 
which  he  grounded  much  more  upon  force  than  equity. 

The  French  and  Etlglifb  Troops  being  employed  in  the 
Siesre  of  Dover  and  Windfor,  John,  who  till  then  thought 
himfelf  too   weak   to  venture  to   take  the   field,  left  JVin- 


mong  other   things,    he  made  it  a  Mayor-Town,    and     t4i6i 
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battle,  he    retired  to  an   advantageous   Poft   near  Stanford, 
where  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  attack  him  (2) 
He  took   care  not   to  hazard   a  battle,  apprchcnfive  as   he 


prefentcd  tiie    firft  Mayor  with  his  own   fword,  which    is  Cundeni 
ftill  carefully    kept   there.     However,  as  he  found  himfelf*"'''™* 
prefted  by  the  Barons,  and  fearing  his  T  reaffirm  were  nol 
fdfe   at  Lynn,    he  refolved   to    remove   them    to  a   certain  m.  i 
place  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  intended  to  retire.     He  very  P-  2i;;> 
narrowly    efcaped    drowning  with  his  whole  Army    in   the 
large  Marfh  (4),  which  parts  the  two  Counties  of  Lim  >  'n 
and  ^Norfolk,      Before  he   was  quite  over,  the  Tide  coming 
up   the   River  Well-flrcam,    which   overflows   the   Marfrn 
:he/ier,  and    marched   into   Norfolk   and  Suffolk,  where   he     land   at    High-water   put   him    in  extreme  danger.       But  H  •  '■■  all 
committed    great   ravages  ( 1 ).       But   hearing   the    Barons     if    he   efcaped    himfelf    he  could    not   fave   his    Baggage,  ''.''  °U't* 
had    raifed    the  Siege  of  Windfor,  with   intent  to  give  him     which   was  all  fwallowed   up  by  the  Waters.      He  arrived/"* 

that  night  at  Swines-head  Abbey,  where  he  lodged.  His  M.  Pari*, 
vexation  for  his  lofs,  which  was  irretrievable  in  his  pre-  M'  Wcft* 
fent  circumftances  threw  him  into  a  violent  Fever,  which 
was,  that  the  Officers  of  his  Army,  moft  of  whom  were  was  heightened  by  inconfiderately  eating  Peaches  (;).  On 
Subject  of  the  King  of  France,  would  make  their  Peace  the  morrow,  not  being  able  to  ride,  he  was  carried  in  a 
with  Lewis  by 
induced  to  avoid 
from  prolonging 

hope,  the  Englijh  would  quickly  grow  weary  of  the  French,     but  ten    years   of  age,     his   Heir.     The  care  of  his   Sal-  **.  Piriai 
who  began  already  to  take  very  much  upon  them,  never     vation  employed  his  thoughts  during  the  reft  of  his  fickntfs   '''  2X8' 
troubling  themfelves  to  conform  to  their  temper  and  ways,     which  put  an  end  to  his  days  on  the  1 8th  of  Odder  1216 
'/wV/'s  expectations  were  not  groundlefs.     The  Barons  were     in  the  fifty  firft  year   of  his  age,  after  an  unhappy  k 
extremely  grieved   to  fee  all  the  rewards  diftributed  to  the     of  (eventeen  years,  feven  months,  and  ten  days.     His  Bo- 
Foreigners,  and  their  own  Inheritances  beftowed  on  the  Fa-     dy  was  carried  to  Worcejler  according  to  his  own  order    and 
vorites  of  the  Prince  whom  they  had  fent  for,  as  if  the  En-     buried   with  little  Funeral  Pomp  in    the   Cathedral    where 
ASc<re!df  glifl)  had  no  right  to  the  conquefts  that  were  making.     But     his  Tomb  [with  his  Image  upon  it]   is  ftill  to  be  feen  (6). 

all  this  would  not   perhaps  have  been  fufficient  to  engage     Some  will  have  it   that   he  was   poifoned   by  a  Monk  ofT.  Wikej. 
them  to  take  other  meafures,   if  what  they  learnt  from  the     Swines-head  Abbey ;  but   that  is   very   improbable,    fince  it  K 
mouth    of  the   Vifcount  de  Melun,  one  of  Lewis's  prime     is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Cotemporary  Hiftorians  (7).  Hcln'nBfo''1 
Confidents,  had   not  as  it   were   forced   them   to  think  of         If  this  Prince's  character   be  drawn  according  to  Mat-  <n.  cb 


e  King  of  trance,  would    make  their  Peace  tne  morrow,  not   being  able   to  ride,  he    was   carried  in  a 

y  fome  notable  Treachery.      He  was  further  Litter   to  Sleford  Caftlc,  from   whence  the  next   day    he  &  maket 

oid  fighting,  by   the  advantages  he  expected  proceeded  to  Newark.     Here  finding  his   illnefs   encreafe    *"  l*r'"' 

ng   the  War.     He   believed  he  had  reafon  to  he  made  his  will,  and  appointed  Henry  his  eldeft  Son,  then  Nevmk.*' 
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their  fafety.  If  certain  Hiftorians  are  to  be  credited,  this 
Nobleman  being  feized  by  a  mortal  diftemper  at  London, 
caufed  fuch  of  the  Barons  as  were  ported  there  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  City,  to  be  fent  for.  When  they  came,  he 
told  them,  he  could  not  forbear  difcovering  a  fecret,  which 


thew  Paris,  his  chief  Hiftorian,   he  muft  be  reprefentcd  as  "0 
one  of  the  vileft  Wretches  that  ever  lived.     But,  as  I  have  John- 
elfewhere  obferved,  the  Hiftories  of  Princes,  who  have  had 
any  contefts  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  are  to  be  read  with 
great  caution.     It  is  better  therefore,  without  regarding  the 


Remarks  on 
this  Secret. 


lay  heavy  upon  his  confeience,  and  if  longer  concealed  particular  Sentiments  and  Expreffions  of  the  Hiftorians 
from  the  Englijh  would  infallibly  bring  them  into  utter  de-  folely  to  examine  the  Actions  of  this  Monarch,  in  order 
ftru&ion.  Then  he  difclofed  to  them,  that  the  Prince  was  to  difcover  his  Temper  and  Inclinations.  It  is  certain 
refolved  to  banifh  all  the  Barons  that  had  taken  arms  one  muft  frame  a  very  difadvantagious  Idea  of  him  when 
againft  King  John,  as  Traytors  to  their  Country  (3).  He  his  unjuft  proceedings  with  regard  to  his  Brother  Richard 
added,  this  refolution  was  taken  in  a  Council  of  fixteen  are  conlidered  :  The  Death  of  Prince  Arthur  his  Nephew 
French  Lords,  ( of  whom  he  himfelf  was  one, )  and  confirm-  of  which  he  never  cleared  himfelf  thoroughly  :  The  per- 
ed  by  the  Prince  with  an  oath.  He  declared  upon  the  word  petual  Imprifonment  of  Eleanor  of  Bretagne  his  Niece  ; 
of  a  dying  man,  what  he  faid  was  true,  and  ought  to  be  the  His  putting  away  Avifa  of  Glocefler  :  His  extreme  Indo- 
lefs  queftioned  as  he  was  juft  going  to  appear  before  the  Tri-  lence,  when  Philip  Augujlus  was  conquering  his  Domini- 
ons in  France :  His  bafe  refignation  of  his  Crown  to  the 
Pope  :  His  Breach  of  Faith  with  his  Barons :  And  laftly, 
his  bringing   into  the  Kingdom  an  Army  of  foreign  Mer- 


bunal  of  God.     The  French  Hiftorians  call    this  fecret  a 
fiction.     It   muft   be   confeft,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what 
fhould  induce  Prince  Lewis  to  make  fuch  an  Oath  before- 
hand,  in  the  prefence  of  fixteen  Witneffes,    fuppofing  he     cenaries,   to  be  revenged  on  his  Subjects.     However    if  one 
intended  thereby  to   infinuate,  that  this  would  be  a  means     had   a   mind   to   undertake  his    vindication    upon  moft  of 
amply  to   reward  their  fervices.     For  it  would  have  been    thefe  Articles,  it  would    not  perhaps  be  fo  difficult  as  it 


feems  at  firft  fight.  But  without  meddling  with  a  Subject, 
which  would  lead  me  too  far,  I  fhall  content  my  felf  with 
faying  of  this  Prince,  what  I  elfewhere  faid  of  William 
Rufus :  That  finding  in   King   John  fcarce  one  valuable 


very  imprudent  to  reveal  fo  early  fo  black  a  defign.  How- 
ever, whether  the  thing  was  true,  or  invented  to  fow 
difcord  between  the  French  and  Englijh,  this  pretended 
fecret   being  whifpered  about,  made  a  very  deep  impreffion 

on  the  minds  of  the  Barons.  It  had  the  greater  effecl,  as  Qualification,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  ftay  to  juftify  fome 
it  agreed  with  the  fufpicions  the  Barons  had  already  con-  particular  actions,  though  it  evidently  appears,  that  the 
Several  Ba-  ceived  of  the  French.  From  thenceforward  many  began  Writers  of  his  Life  have  drawn  him  in  blacker  colours 
'nt'uLim  °{ t0  rePent  °f  calling  in  the  Foreigners,  and  ferioufly  to  than  he  deferved.  This  Prince  had  great  failings,  which 
the  King,  think  of  returning  to  the  obedience  of  their  Sovereign,  would  not  have  been  fo  vifible  or  fo  aggravated  by  the  Hif- 
M.  Paris.  Nay,  no  lefs  than  forty  privately  gave  the  King  affu-  torians,  had  he  been  Cotemporary  with  a  King  of  France o( 
ranees  of  their  good    intentions.     But   the  reft  durft  not     lefs  Policy  and  Ambition,     with  a  Pope  of  lefs  Pride  and 
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venture  to  truft  a  Prince  whom  they  had  fo  grievoufly  of- 
fended, and  with  whole  cruel  and  revengeful  temper  they 
were  too  well  acquainted. 

Mean  tiij*e  that  unhappy  Prince  was   in  perpetual  mo- 


more  Confeience,  and  with  a  Nobility  of  a  lefs  turbulent 
Spirit.  As  for  raifing  Taxes,  without  the  confent  of  the 
States,  it  may  be  faid,  it  was  not  very  unufual  fince  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  as   the  Reader   may  have  obferved  in 


tion,  not  knowing  whom  to  truft,  being  fufpicious  of  his  fome  former  Reigns.  And  yet  this  is  what  feveral  mo- 
own  friends.  For  which  reafon  he  carefully  avoided  fight-  dern  Hiftorians  bitterly  exclaim  againft,  as  if  in  thofe  days 
ing,  and  inceffantly  marched  from  place  to  place,  to  England  enjoyed  the  fame  privileges  as  at  prefent.  It  is 
break  the  meafures  of  his  Enemies.  He  thought  himfelf  eafy  to  fee  things  were  then  upon  a  different  foot,  when 
fAtci\  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  where  he  chofe  the  little  it  is  confidered,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  to  recur  to  the 
Town  of  Lynn  to  fecure  his  Treafures,  his  Crown,  time  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  to  find  the  foundations  of  thefe 
Sceptre,  and  other  things  of  value.     This  Town  had  ex-     privileges. 

King   John's   fortune    never  agreed    with    his   temper. 
He  was  a  lover  of  eafe   and  quiet,  and  his  fortune  was  to 


itPnvi-  Pre'fed    for    him    fuch  Affection    and  Loyalty,     that  as  a 
Itgu.  mark  of  his  gratitude  he  granted    it   great  privileges.     A- 


(1)  Particularly   upon   the  Ertates  belonging   to  thenar!  oMrundel,   Roger  Biiot,   Wslliaa  di  Huntingfeld,    Roger  de  Crcfei,    &c.  M.   rarit,   p.  286. 

(2)  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  the  Confines  of  Walts,  where  he  took  and  razed  the  Caftles  belonging  to  the  Barons  that  fided  with  Lrviis, 
M.  Paris,  p.  287. 

(3 )  Rapin  fays,    to  lb.ir  King  and  Country  ^   but  King  is  not  mentioned  in  M.  Boris,  who  adds,  and  dejlroy  their  Poftcrity, 

(4)  The  Watties  between  a  pl.ee  called  the  Cicfs  Keys  in  Norfolk,  and  For/dike  in  Holland  in  Lmcolnfmre. 
(51  Ai.d  alfo  attended  with  a  Flux.  M.  tans,  p.  286. 

(6)  His  Tomb  of  grey  Mdible  is  placed  between  the  Choir  and  the  high  Altar:  The  Figure  of  the  King  as  \y%  as  the  Life,  and  the  BinSopj,  St.  01- 
•wald  and  St.  Wulfion,  at  his  Head  in  little,  with  their  Cenfers  in  their  Hands,  are  carved  in  Stone,  which  feems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Henry  \{\, 
But  the  Altar  Temb  on  which  'tis  placed  is  of  a  m< dern  Fabr  ck.     There  is  no  infeription.  Sand/.  Ger.eal.    p.  85. 

(7)  Caxton  is  the  firft  that  mentions  it  in  Englijh,  from  whom  Speed  and  Baker  have  borrowed  it.  He  fays,  that  the  King  hearing  it  faid  how  cheap 
Cern  then  was,  anfwered,  He  ivou'd  e're  /org  make  it  fo  dear,  that  a  Penny  -  Loaf  Jbould  be  fold  jor  a  Shilling.  At  which  a  Monk  there  preient  took  fucbj 
Indignation,  that  he  went  and  put  the  poyfon  of  a  Toad  into  a  Cup  of  Wine,  and  came  and  drank  to  the  King,  which  nude  him  pledge  him  the  more  rea- 
dily. But  finding  himfelf  very  much  out  of  order  upon  it,  he  asked  for  the  Monk,  and  when  it  was  told  him  he  was  dead,  Cod  cave  mercy  upon  me 
(lays  the  King)  I  doubled  as  much.  But  it  is  a  very  improbable  Story,  for  a  Man  to  poilbn  himfelf  to  be  revenged  of  another.  But  Walter  Hemirgfjrd  tella 
it  a  different  way }  he  fays,  The  Abbot  perfwaded  the  Monk  to  poifon  the  King,  becaufe  he  would  have  lain  with  his  Siller ;  and  that  he  did  it  by  a  difh 
Of  Pears  which  he  poifoned  ali  but  three,  and  then  prefenting  them  to  the  King,  he  bid  him  taftc  them  himfelf,  which  he  did  eating  only  the  three  that 
he  had  marked  ;  and  fo  efcap-d,  whihl  the  King  was  poifoned  with  the  reft.  From  Htmingjord,  Hidden  and  Knighton  copied  thu  Story,  which  is  not  mea- 
tion'd  by  any  Hiftorian  that  lived  within  fixty  Years  of  that  Time,     See  Knighton,  p.  24x5, 

be 


?8o  the  &  I  S  T  0  R  T  if  E  N  G  L  A  N  &  Vol.  t 

tn6.     be  perpetually  in  action.     He  was  fit  neither  for  Profpe-  of  Excommunication.     We  muft  therefore  diftinguifh  two     izi6. 

rity    nor  Adverfity.     The  former   rendered  him  extremely  Periods   in   this  Prince's   Reign.       The   firft   include?  the 

infolent,    and  the  latter   furprifingly  dejected.     So   that  a  time  from  his  Coronation,  to  his  Rcfignstion  cf  the  Crown 

middle  Fortune  would  doubtlefs  have  been  mofi  fui table  to  to  the  Pope.     During   this   fpace,  if  he  was  not  in   great 

his  Temper.  efteem,  at  leaft  it  does  not  appear  he  was  fo  odious,  as  his 

M.  Puis.  He  is  accufed  of  exceeding  his  Father  Henry  II,   in  Luft,  ill  Conduct  afterwards  rendered   him.     The  fecond  Period 

HaniiiEfcri  a  Failing  which  Princes  are  feldom  very  reproachfully  tax'd  begins  at  his  Refignation,  and  ends  with  his  Life.     It  can- 

with,  unlefs  there  is  a   fettled  defign   to  defame  them    for  not  be  denied,  that  during   this  Period,  his  Subjects,  had  a 

other    reafons.      It  can't  be   denied,   that  the  Monks   have  ftrong   Averfion   to   him.     And   yet,    if  his   Government 

endeavoured  to  paint  King   John  in  the  blacked  colours,  in  be  confidered  feparately  from  his  perfonal  qualities,  it  may 

jw.  Paris,     order  to  excufe  the  Pope's  proceedings  againft  him.     This  be    faid  to  be   none  of    the  worft.     He  was  the  firft    or 

f-  *43-        evidently    appears    in    the    Calumny   caft    on   his    memo-  chiefeft,  that  apoointed  thofe  excellent  forms  of  Civil  Go- 

rv,  of  fending  Ambaffadors  to  the   Miramolin  of  Africa,  vernment    in  London  (2),    and   moft  other   Cities  of    the 

with  an  Offer  of  his  Kingdom,  and  a  Promife  to  embrace  Kingdom.     According   to  Camden,  and  others,   John  was 

the  Mahometan   Religion,  which  is  altogether  improbable,  the  firft   that  coined   Sterling    Money.     The   Ceremonies 

However,  as  unlikely  as  this  Charge  is,  there  are   modern  obferved  in  the  Creation  of  Earls,  had  him  for  their  Au- 

Hilforians   who  fcruple   not   to   vent    it  for   truth,   in  a  be-  thor.      In  fine,  he  eftablifhed  the  Englifh  Laws  in  Ireland,  Knightw*. 

lief  that  Matthew  Paris  ( 1 ),  who  wrote  in   the  Reign  of  and  gave  the  Cinque-Ports  the  Privileges  they  enjoy  at  this  p'  2*2+- 

Henry  III,  Son  of  John,  would   not  have  ventured  to  ad-  day  (3). 

Vance   it,    had  it   been    groundlefs.       But   this   Argument  John  had  no  Iflue  by  his  two  firft  Wives.     Ifabella  o(  HisWivtt 

feenis    of    little    weight,     fince    that    Hiftorian    dared    to  Angoulimt  his  third  Wife,  brought  him  two  Sons  and  three  <""<#"' 

fpeak   in  very  difrefpectful  Terms   of  Henry  III,  himfelf,  Daughters.     Henry  fucceeded  him.     Richard  was  Earl  of 

without  any  dread  of  his  Refentment,  from  which  perhaps  Cornwal,  and  afterwards  chofen  King  of  the  Remans.     Of 

he  was  fcreened   when  he  wrote.      Add  to  this,    that  in  his  three  Daughters,  Joanna  was  married  to  Alexander  II. 

thofe  days,  Books  were  not  immediately  difperfed,  but  re-  King   of  Scotland  ;  Eleanor  was  married   firft   to  William 

mained  many  times  a  long  while  concealed  in  the  Monaf-  Marfhal  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  after  his  death  to  Simon  de 

teries,  before  they  were  publifhed.  Montfort   Earl  of  Lcicejler.     The  Emperor  Frederick  II, 

John   was  always  unfortunate,   and   if  we  may  believe  efpoufed  the  third,  whofe  Name  was  Ifabella  (4). 
the   Hiftorians,  always  hated  by  his  Subjects.     One  can't         The  moft  remarkable  foreign  Events  during  this  Reign,  KmsrUhU 

however  reconcile  this  conftant  hatred  of  the  Englijl),  with  were  the  taking  of  Conjlantincple  by  the  Arms  of  the  French  *f"ffl  w* 

the    great    eafe    wherewith     he    levied  Armies    when    he  and   Venetians  in  1204,  and   the  Crufade   againft  the  AM-  M .  p';,,;,. 

wanted  them,  and  even  whilft  he  was  under  the  Sentence  gevfes  (;),  which  gave  birth  to  the  Inquifition  (6).  p.  240. 

(I)  He  not  on'y  gives  the  Name":  of  the  AmbaiTadors,  viz.  Tbemai  Harding/in,  and  Ralph  Firx-  Nicholas,  Knights  ,  with  Robert  of  London,  a  Pried, 
but  aifi  defciibes  at  large  the  manner  of  the  Audience,  and  their  Convention  with  the  black  King,  and  how  he  defpis'd  the  King  their  Mafter  tor  his 
Me.nnefs  of  Spirit,  and  d:fmifs'd  them  with  contempt.  It  is  likew'ne  recorded  of  King  John,  thjt  he  Ihnuld  fay  fome  time  after  he  had  made 
h  s  Peice  with  Innocent,  That  nothing  had  projpercd  -.vitb  him  fince  he  nvas  reconciled  to  God  and  the  Pope.  Again,  having  been  a  Hunting,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Buck,  it  is  affirmed  he  mould  lay,  Set  l-.'.a  fat  that  Deer  is,  and  yet  I  dart  faear  be  never  heard  Ma/:.  See  M.  Paris,  p.  243, 
14.5,  2t,2. 

I2)  King  John  in  the  Year  1208,  by  his  Letters  Patents,  gran'cd  the  Citizens  cf  London  Liberty  and  Authority  yearly  to  choofe  themfeives  a  Mayor,  wh;ch 
Office  before  continued  during  Life.  He  alio  gave  them  leave  to  chufe  a  Common  Council  «f  the  moft  lubftantial  Citizens  ;  and  to  eleft  and  deprive  their 
Sherfts  at  p'ealure.     See   Stozti's  Survey.  V>.  V.  p    lot. 

(3)  On  consideration  that  they  obliged  themfeives,  and  their  Heirs,  to  provide  the  King  upon  reafonabie  Summons,  fourfcore  able  VcfTels,  at  their  own 
Charge.',    tor  the  Space  of  Forty   Days,  and  after  that  to  receive  Watts  of  the   King.     See  Knighton,    2424. 

(4;  King  Join's  natural  IlTue  were  :  I.  Richard,  who  married  Rokejia,  Heir  of  Falbtrt  de  Dover,  who  built  Cbilham  Caftle  in  K-nt  ;  by  her  he  had 
1,'ra  (Wife  of  William  Marmion,  from  whom  are  defcerded  the  Dim-.cks  ot  Scrivelby  in  Lincolnjhire ,  the  Icrrers  of  Tanrtvortb  and  Baddefiy,  thi  Wtl- 
hugby'%  of  WaHa'on,  and  the  Aflon's  of  Stafford/hire )  and  Ifabella  married  to  David  de  Strabolgy  Earl  of  Atbol,  who  had  with  her  Chilbam,  whole 
K-:rs  gcnjral  were  the  Lord  Burgh  and  the  Zoucbisof  Codr.or.  II.  Geoffrey  F-tz.  R  y,  who  was  feat  over  to  Rachel  and  there  died.  III.  Sir  John  Comcy 
v.>s  fays  Robert  the  Monk  cf  Glocefier.)  IV.  Oibert  Grffcrd,  to  whom  his  Father  King  J*hn,  in  the  feventecnth  Vear  of  his  Reign,  commanded  the  She- 
riff of  Oxford/hire  to  deliver  thirty  Pounds,  the  Ettatc  of  Thomas  de  Ardem  in  thtc  County.  V.  Oliver,  called  Olivariut  frater  Henries  tertii,  in  Recordt 
of  fleny  Jil.  H  -  was  at  the  Siege  cf  Damsel  a.  with  Saber  de  Sfuincy  Earl  of  Wmcbef.er,  and  William  de  Albmey  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  others.  VI.  Jean, 
Wife  1 t  Leiocllin  the  great  Prince  of  North  Wales,  to  whom  King  'John  gave  with  her  the  Lordihip  ot  Eilefmere  in  the  Marches  of  Wales.  She  had  IlTue 
tv  him  David  (who  did  Homage  to  Henry  III.  at  Wejlminjlcr,  1129-)  and  two  Daughters,  Wer.celma,  Wife  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Cretan,  and  Margaret, 
Wife  of  John  de  Ensues,  (Son  of  the  laid  Reginald)  by  whom  ihe  had  William  de  Braves  Lord  of  Cotaer,  &c.  from  whom  many  noble  Families  are  ds- 
Iccnded.     SanJf-  p.  87. 

(5)  About  the  Vear  1 160,  one  Waldo  a  Merchant  cf  Lyons,  applying  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  finding  there  were  no  Grounds  there 
for  feveral  of  the  Rom-.jh  Doctrines,  particularly  Tranuibftantiation,  publickly  oppofed  them.  His  Followers,  from  him  called  Watdenfet,  being  chaced 
from  Ly.ni,  lpread  over  Daupbme  and  Provence.  Upon  which  Philip  Augvjius  is  faid  in  order  to  flop  their  Growth,  to  have  razed  three  hundred  Gentlemen's 
Scats,  and  deitroyed  fever al  wall'd  Towns.  But  this  inftead  cf  decrealing  their  Numbers,  made  them  overfpread  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  multiply 
fo  f.tft,  that  in  lefs  than  an  hundred  Years  after  Waldo,  in  the  fmall  Eilhoprick  of  Pajjau  alone,  there  were  above  eighty  thoufand.  It  appears  from  the 
Articlesof  their  Faith,  which  they  drew  up  and  dedicated  to  the  King  of  trance,  that  they  agreed  in  moft  points  with  the  prefent  Proteftints.  In  1200, 
thofe  Pe.ple  in  the  Province  cf  Albigeois  in  Langucdcc,  fn  m  whence  they  were  called  Albigenjes,  ftood  upon  their  Defence.  LTpon  which  Philip  Auguftut 
wairing  againft  them,  drove  them  into  Bohemia  and  Savoy,  and  feveral  lied  into  England.  The  Crulade  againft  them  is  faid  to  confift  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  Men,  who  wore  their  CrolTes  on  their  Breafrs,  in  order  to  diftingu.lh  thcmielves  fiom  thofe  that  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  who  wore  them  on  their 
Shoulders. 

(6)  Pope  Gregory  IX  was  the  firft  that  fet  on  fcot  this  horrid  Tribunal,  and  eftablifhed  it  at  Ttnilttufc,  where  it  was  foon  pulled  down  for  its  Cruelties. 
Italy  and  Spain  embraced  it,  but  Charles  V,  endeaveuring  to  fet  it  up  in  the  Lew-Countries,  loft  thole  Provinces  by  it.  This  Court  is  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Dominicans,  and  take.;  Cognizance  of  Herefy,  Judaifm,  &c.  The  Delinquents  are  imprilbncd  in  Dungeons,  and  never  fee  the  Light  till  they  accufe 
themfeives  and  their  Accomplices,  tor  they  never  know  or  are  confronted  with  their  Accufers.  The  Congregation  of  the  Inquifition  was  eftabliihed  by 
Paul  III,  and  confiimid  by  Sixtui  V.  It  conlifts  of  twelve  Cardinals,  and  abundance  of  Prelates  and  Divines.  The  Cardinals  are  Inquifitorj  General,  and 
depute  Subftitutes  in  the  Pruvinces.     bee  Rclig.  Cnffrnt. 

I.  The  Parliaments  in  King  John's  Reign  were  as  follows  :  In  1 199,  at  Northampton  ;  {Hived-  p.  793.  At.  Paris,  p.  196.)  another  at  Weflminjler, 
May  26.  (M.  Paris,  p.  197  )  In  1200,  a  Parliament:  (Id.  p.  200.)  another  at  Lincoln,  in  November.  (Br.mpt.  p.  ia3z.)  In  1201,  a  Parliament  at 
Lue  in  Lincoln jhu- r ,  in  I. "it.  'Hoved.  p.  803.)  [n  1204,  J  an,  2.  a  Parliament  at  Oxford.  (M.  P  aris,  p.  209.  )  In  1207,  Jan.  S.  a  Parliament  at 
London;  and  another,  Fib.  9.  at  Oxford.  'All.  Waverl.  p.  1O9.)  In  1209,  ntWindfor,  itChriftmafs.  (M.  Pans,  p.  229.)  In  1210,  at  York ;  Iikewife 
at  Chrftmafs.  {Id.  p.  230.)  I111211,  a  Parliament  at  Northampton  ;  {An.  Burton,  p.  263.)  another  at  Windfor,  {M.  harts,  p.231.)  In  1212,  InLent, 
at  Clerkemuell,  in  London,  {Id.  p.  231.)  at  Cbriftmafs,  at  Wejtminjiet.  {Id.  p.  233.)  In  1213,  a  Parliament  at  St.  Albans,  [Id.  p.  239.)  at  London, 
{Id.  p.  240.)  another  there,  {Id-  p.  246)  one  at  Reading,  Dccetr.b.  6.  {Id.  p.  247.)  at  Wtndfor,  at  Chnflmafs,  {ibid.)  In  1214,  a  Parliament  at  Lon- 
don.    {Id.   p.  249  )     In  1215,  June  15,  in  Runnemede,  near  Windfor.    {Id.   p.  255.) 

II.  Having  fpoken  of  the  Revenue  aritiog  from  Aids,  I  proceed  to  Scutages  and  Tallages.  Efcuage  or  Scutage,  was  a  Daty  or  Service,  arifing  out 
of  Baronies  and  Knights  Fees.  It  denoted  Servitium  Scud,  the  Service  of  the  Shield  ;  and  was  wont  to  be  rendered  thus ,  vac.  for  every  Knight's  Fee,  the 
Service  of  one  Knight  j  tor  every  half  Fee,  the  Service  of  half  a  Knight;  and  fo  in  proportion.  Baronies  were  charged  after  the  like  manner,  according 
to  the  Number  ot  the  Knights  Fees,  whereof  the  Barony  by  its  original  Enfeoffment ,  d*d  confift.  This  Service  ot  Scutage  was  performed,  either  per- 
itbpall)  in  the  King's  Aimy,  or  elfe  by  pecuniary  Commutation.  Indeed  the  word  Scutagium,  in  an  extenltve  Senfe,  did  antiencly  fignify  any  payment. 
auTeiTed  upon  Knights  Fees  j  whether  tor  the  King's  Armv,  or  not-  But  here,  it  will  be  conlidered  only  as  a  Duty,  ariling  out  of  Baronies  ana  Knights 
Fees,  tor  the  Service  of  the  King's  Army.  The  antient  way  ot  charging  or  aulwering  it  was,  fo  much  De  Scuttgio  Walliee,  ace.  or  pro  Milttibus,  izx  his 
Knight's  Fees,  or  de  Extrcitu  Wallia?,  See.  Thefe  Efcuages,  pro  exercitu,  were  wont  to  be  paid  by  the  King's  Tenants  in  Capite,  by  Knight's  Service. 
Tenant  in  Capile,  ligniries  immediate  Tenant.  And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a  Man  might  ho  J  ot  the  King  in  Capite,  either  by  Barony,  or  by 
Knight's  Service,  or  by  Serjettnty,  or  by  Socage,  or  by  Fee-Farm  ;  conlequently  it  is  a  miftake,  that  fome  great  Men  have  been  girlry  of,  that  a  Baron,  and 
^  Tenant  m  nipite,  was  all  one.  For  though  every  Baron,  properly  fo  called,  was  a  Tenant  in  Capite,  yet  every  Tenant  in  Cap  :e,  (there  being  fome 
n:  half,  or  quarter,  or  a  tenth  part  ot  a  Knight's  Fee,)  was  not  a  Baron.  The  phrafe  in  Capite,  was  commonly  ufed  to  fignity  tmmedta'e.  Alexander 
tie  S&ttnfortt,  whilft  he  relided  at  the  Exchequer,  collected  out  of  the  Revenue  Rolls  oi  the  Pipe,  many  Memorials  concerning  the  Scutages,  allelfed  in  the 
K-igns  of  Henry  11.  Richard  1.  and  John  ;  till  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  III  :  Thele  he  put  together  in  the  Red  Book.  He  ciuld  it  feems  give  no  account 
at  Scutages,  olaer  tlian  Henry  II.  though  it  is  more  than  probabie,  there  were  Scutages '  in  the  time  cf  Henry  I.     The  annual  Rolls  ot   his  Reign  are  loft, 

flu  11  ll  Scutagt  (lays  Alexander,)  was  alTeffed  z  Henry  II.  For  the  Atmy  of  Walei,  twenty  Shillings  for  each  Knight's  Fee,  and  was  affeH'cd  only  upon 
chore  Prelates  who  wen:  bound  to  military  Services.  The  fecond  Scutage,  (fays  he)  was  for  the  fame  5  Hen.  11.  but  afTelTed,  not  only  open  the  Pi  elates, 
iiur  others,  according  to  the  Number  of  their  Fees  :  This  Scutage  is  entitled,  De  Done.  Ard  here  he  obferves,  that  the  Dcnum  of  the  Pi  elates  makes  a  Sum 
anluirabU-  to  the  Number  of  fees,  held  of  the  King  in  Capite  ;  and  thcietorc  by  him  luppolcd  to  be  a  real  Scutage.  This  was  two  Marks  per  Fee.  In  the 
18th  ot  Hm,  II.  the  Efcuage  of  Ireland  came  to  be  put  in  Charge.  To  this  Elcuage,  feveral  Perfons  are  charged,  under  this  Title,  De  Seutagii  Mltirtem 
yr.1  net  aturunt,  eke.  i.  :.  The  Elcuage  01  Knights,  who  did  not  go  into  Ireland,  nor  fend  thither  any  Knights  or  Money.  It  has  been  before  ob.erveJ, 
|in  the  lali  Coin  Note,)  that  Charters  or  Certificates  of  Knight's  Fees  weie  fent  in,  when  Aid  for  marrying  Hmry  lid's  Daughter  was  levied  ;  and  it 
I  Ens  that  in  ancient  times,  whenever  Scutages  were  to  be  levied,  the  Barons  and  Tenants  in  Capite,  d  d  fend  in  Certificates  of  their  refpective  Fees,  either 
'l.tiet  auilits,  or  at  leaft  moft  ufoally.  Thi,  appears  by  the  Red  B'ck  of  the  Exchequer,  ani  Tef la  de  N evil.  The  Reader  may  lee  the  Certificate  of  Robirc 
de  Btauchawp  ef  Haa.ee,  lor  his  barony,  in  AJudox's  Formuiare.  N°.  II.  As  Efcuage  was  rendered  lor  Fees  holden  of  the  King  .n  Capite,  by  KnigSt'v 
"Service,  ut  de  Corona,  fo  it  was  rendered  for  Fees  holden  of  Honours  and  Efcheats,  which  weie  in  the  King's  hands,  and  for  Ft.-,  holden  of  rhe  Land"  pur- 
chafed  by  the  King,  and  for  Fees  holden  of  the  King's  Wards.  For  the  Tenants  holding  of  the  King's  WardfiYps  ai.d  Efcheats,  were  immediate  Tenants, 
«*t  the  King,  wli  1ft  they  reftfd  in  him.  It  is  to  be  ur.derftocd,  that  in  general,  Efcuage  was  paid  accoiding  to  the  St  m  that  was  affelfed  i  fupnore,  at  the 
Xa/e  ot  one,  t<%o,  ci  three  Marks,   for  each  Fee     NeverthelclV,    manv  doubts  arol'e  about  the  faymvat  of   it.     icrec:tia;t  the  Service  Joe  from  a  Tenant 
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by    Knight's  Service,  was  uncertain  ;  that  is,  it  was  fometimes  doubtful,  of  how  many  Knight's   Fees  a  Man  or  his  Anceftor  Wis  enfeofl 
what  Sum  he  was  to  pay  for  Efcuagc.     This  frequently   happened  in  the  Cafe  of  EccletiaiticaJ  Perfons,  by  reafon  of  the   antiquity  of  their  '   ,   t<> 

that  the  Form  of  their  Enfeoffment  could    not  be  eafijy   known  in  fucceeding  times  ;  and  becaufe  it  was  many  times  doubtful,  whether  they  held  feme  of 
their  Lands  by  Barony  and  military  Service,  or  in  Frankalmoign.     Again,  in   the  Cafe  01    other    Ferfwis,  fome  Honours  or  Baronies,  confined   of 
Knight's  Fees  than  others  did,  and  fome  Fees  were  much  larger   than  others;  infomurh  that  it  was  doubtful,  whether  a   Man  held  by  Baiony  or   Km  ' 
Service,  whether  by  the  Service  of  one  Knight's  Fee,  or  of  more,  or  of  how  many  Knight's  Fees.     On  the  other  hand,  fome  Knight's  PcM  were  rem 
ably  fmall  ;  fuch,  for  Infhnce,  were  the   Fees  of  the  Honour  of  Moreton,  which  were  called  par-va  Feoda  Morttonar,  and  paid  Icfs  Efcuage,  than  the  gen 
ralityof  other   Fees,  about  a  third   part  Icfs.      As   Efcuagc.   was  paid  out  of    Knight's   Fees;     lb  there  were  alio  fome  Scr'eantic^  £a:d    the    fume.      Peril 
theie  Serjeanties  were  hoKlen  by  military  Tenure.     For  fometimes  Knight's  Service  was  annexed  to  a  Serjeant;  j  that  is,  Lands  were  holden  both  by  Ser- 
jeanty,  and  the  Service  of  a  Knight's  Fee,  or  part  of  a  Knight's  Fee.     And  if  the  Tenure  (either  in  Whole  or  in.  part  )  was  Knight's  Service,  the  Tenant 
paid  Efcuage.     But  Land  holden  by  !-.njeanty  only,  paid  no  Efcuage.     Efcuagc  Money  was  in  lieu  of  perfonal  Service.     And  therefore,  the  Bucns  *nd  KV  ' 
were  commonly  charged  with  EU.ujpe,  or    Fines  for  Elcuage,  under  the  Terms,  Pro  exeraru,  De  hit  qui  nan  abitrunt  cum  regents  tUnariei  ntc mittttx  pro 
fe  miferunt,  Fthei   pro  Pa  j} agio,  or  the  like.     But   it   is  to  be  undcrftood,    that  perfonal  Service  was  required  mod  itriclly,   ;t   not   fbleJy,  ct  the  Tenants 
holding  by  Kniuht's  Service  m  Capite  vt  de  Corona*     For  if  a   Man  held  his  Land   of  the    King  by  Knight's  Scrvjge,  ai  <*t   an  Honour,  then  in  the  King*! 
Hands,  and  n'Ji  of  the  Crown,  luch  Tenant  was  not  indifpenfably  obliged  to  do  perfonal  Service  in  the   King's  Army,  but  -  ■   King  Efcuage, 

when  it  was  aflefled  :    At  lea/r,  this  was  alledged  to  be  the  Ulage  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  II.     When  the  King  went  forth  with  hi .  Army,  h-    wil 
wont  to  fummun  his  Barons  and  Tenants  in   Capita  by  Knight's  Service,  to  be  ready  to  du  their  Service   in  his  Army,  according  to  the   Numbsr  of  their 
Fees,  and  Quantity  of  their  Tenure.     This    was  called  Summonce  ad  habendum  fervitium.     This  Summonce  ran  thus  :   «•    Vicccomiti  Kaucja?  falutem.      F,  • 
"■  cipimus  tibi  quod  fine  dilatione  Summoneri  facias  per  totam  ballivam  tuam,  Archiepifcopos,  Epifcapus,  Abbates,   Priores,  Comi'es,  Baronei,  Milioau    ft 
**  libera  tentntes  &  omnes  alios  qui  fervitium  nobis  debent  five  fervitium  militire  vel  lerjeantise  :  quuduue  fimiliter  clamari   facias  per  totam  ballivam   tuam 
*'  quod  fiut  apud  Wigorriiam'  in    Craitino    S.  Trinitatis,    anno  regni   »oftii   Septimo  omni   dilatione  &  occafione    poftpoGtM,    cum  toto  h'uj     modi  1  rviiio 
i*  quod  nobis  debent,  parati  cum   equis  St  armis  ad  edndum   iri  fervitium  nolrrum  quo  eis  pra?ccperimus.     T-   H.  Stc,    apnd  Weftnum.  2c.  die  Martii.    " 
Eodem  modj  fcribitur  umnibu^  Vicccomitibus.     CI.   7.  Bin*   3.  m.  10.  dorfj.     When  a  Man  was  to  prove  that  he  had  done  hit.  Service  in  the  King ',  Ar- 
my,   he  commonly  made  his  Proof  by   Certificate   or  Tefiimony  of   the  commander  in  Chief,    or  of  the    Conltable,  Marflial,  or  their    Lieutenant,  or    by  * 
the  Rolls  df  the  Marfhalfy  of  the  Army.     If  the  Barons  and   Knights  holding  in  Capite,  did  not  go  in  perfon  with  the  King  in  hii  Army,    th-y  ft  mu- 
tinies lent   Knights  in  their  ffead,    and    Jometitnes  made  Fine  with  the  King,    ne  tramfretcnt,  or  pro  remamndo  ab  exercitu,  or  quia  nm  abierum   cum  reve 
•kc.      When   King  Edward  11,  lummontd  his  Army  to  march  into  Scotland,  he  commanded  the  Trcafurer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  accept  of  J 
at  the  rate  of  forty  Pounds  lor  each  Knight's  Fee,  to  be  paid  by  Archbifliops,   Bifhops,  the   Religious,  Widows,   and  other  Women  who  owed   Service 
were   defirous  to   make  Fines  for    the  fame.    15  Ed.  2.  Rot.  65.     Sometimes  the  Barons  and  Tenants  by  Knight's  Service  were  amerced  for  n<      | 
their   Knights  to  ferye  tor  them  in  the  King's  Army.     When  they  dli  aclual  Service   with   their  Kni^l.t .  f<r  U>  many  Fees    i .    th-  v  v.<  .  ._.,,,.-. 
or  (tnt    Knights  in  their  ilead,  or  made   Fine  for   the  fame,  they  were  wont  to  be  acquitted  of    Efcuage.     Efcuage  was  not  chargeable   upon  Lands  holden 
in  Frankalmoign*  of  Royal  Foundation.      If  a  Subject  gave  Land  to  a  religious  Houfe  in   Frankalmoign ,   fuch  Land    was  not  to  be  diitrained   for  Efcuagc    as 
lung  as  the  Doner  or  hi:.  Heirs  had  other  Lands  in  the  lame  County  on  which  the   Efcuage  might  be  levied.     Again,  Lands  holden   purely  in  Socage  paid 
nut  Efcuage,  neither  was  it  paid  by  Perfons  to   whom  the  King  by  Charter  granted  Freedom  from  Ekuige.     As  the  Lord  who  held  of  the  King  in  C  , 
by  Knight's  Service,  paid1  Elcuage  to  the  King  tor   his    Knight's  Fee  ;  fo  the  Tenants  of  fuch   Lord,  who  held  the  fame  Fees,  by  Knight's  Service,    p*id 
Elcuage   for  the   lame  to  their    Lord,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  their  Tenure  ;  and    then    the  Lord   was    faid,  habere   Scutagia  fua,  to  have  his   Elcuage 
to  wit,  of   his  Tenants.     The   Tenants   paid  Efcuage   to  their   Lord,  to  enable  him  to   pay  his  Efcuage   to  the  King,    or  re-imburfe  him  when  he    1     I 
j)aid  it.     When  the  Loid  holding  in  Capite  did  perional  Service  in    the  King's  Army,  or  paid  or  became  duly  charged  with   his   Efcuage  t:>  the  King      he 
was  entitled  to  have  Efcuage  ot  his  Tenants,  for  the  Fees  which  they  held  of  him,  and  which  he  held  of  the  King  in  Cap-te.     In  this  cafe      the  Lord 
might  jufiieiare  Tetierttei  fuos,  compel  them  by  diflrefs  to  pay   him  Efcuage  :  Or  if  he  could  not  compel  them  himfelf,  he  often  rud  a  Writ  of  Aid  dir 
To  the  Sheriff  to  alliir   him.      But  lomctimes  the  Lord    was  forced   to  make   Fine  with  the  King,  pro  habendo  Scutavio  fuo,   to  have  his  Scuta/c.      In   ih  ur 
it  feems  that    Elcuage  was  due  tu  the  Lord   tiom  Lands  which    were  holden  by  Knight's  Service,  ab  ant/^uo,   but  not  fmm   Land1;  holdrp  by   fought*!  Ser- 
vice  newly  created.     For  u  here  a    Manor  palfed  by  Grant  from  the    King,  with  the  Tenure  of  Knight's   Service  annexed  to   it,  the  Lord  could  not  have 
Efcuage  of  the  Tenants  of  that  Manor,  if  the  Tenants  were  not  wont  to  do  any  military  Service  to  the  King,  whilft  the  Manor  war.  verted  in   the  King. 
Xn  elder  times,  in  cafe   the   Lord  was  entitled  to  receive   Efcuage  of  his    Tenants,    fuch    Efcuage  was    ufually  collected    by  the  Lord,  per  manum   fuam     wile 
ufed  to   iufticiate  or  diilrain  his  Tenants  to  pay  it.      Whether  it   was  all  along  necelTary  for  the  Lord    to  have   the    King's    Leave  to  collect  hi;   Elcuage  per 
manum  j'uam   or  no,  fuch  Leave  was  fometimes  granted  by  the  King  to  particular  Lords.     But  as,  in  procefs   of  time,  it  was  very   often  doubtful,  whether 
Lands   were  holden  by  Knight's  Service,  or  other  Tenure  ;  or  if  holden  by  Knight's  Service,  whether   they  were  holden  immediately  of  the   King  or  fome 
other  Lord,  or   by  how    many  Knight's  Fees    they  were  holden,  or  the  like  :    1  fay,   for   thefe  and  other  Caulcs,  it  became  almoft  necellary  that    Efcuage 
ihould  be  collected  by  the  Sheriffs  of  Counties,  who  might  take  Inquifition   by  the  Oath   of  Jurors,  concerning   thefe  and  the  like  Articles.     In   the   loth 
of  Henry  III,   the    Earls,   Barons,  and  all  others  of  the  Realm,  granted  to  the  King  an  EJficax  Auxihumy   (  called  in  the  Writ  a  Scutage  )  •viz.   two  Marks 
of    every    Knight's  Fee  holden  in  Capitey    and  of  his  Wards  :    Hereupon,     the  Sheriff  of   Somerfrtffjire  was  ord-red  by  Writ,   That    at   the  inifance  of  the 
Earls,  we.   he  ihould  diftrain  all  the  Knights  and  Freeholders,  who  held  of  them  by  Knight's  Service,  to  pay  the  faid  two  Marks  per  Fee.     To  conclude 
Several  Particulars  relating  to  the  manner  of  collecting  the  King's  Efcuage,  may  be  obferved   from  a  CommuTion  (  in  the  10th  Edio,  II.  )  made  to   cer- 
tain Perfons.     Thele  Commiffioners  were  appointed  to  levy  the   Efcuages  of    the  Armies  of   Scotland   of  the  28th,    311!,  and  34th  Years  of  Edward  I 
within  the  County  of  York,  at  the  Rate  of  forty  Shillings  per  Fee.     In   order  thereto,  they  were  to  enquire  by  Oath  of  lawful  Men  of  the  Coun'y     what 
Fees  were  held  in  Capite  of  the  King,  at  the  time   of  thole  Armies  ;  and  what  of  Efcheats,  Honours,  and    Purchafes  j  what  Heirs  were  under  At;c    and 
in  Cuftody    of  King   Edward  I  ;  and  what    Archbilhopricks,  Biihopricks,  Abbies,    Priories,  and  other  Eccleuailical  Dignities,  or  Offices    then   void    the 
Temporalities   whereof  did  belong  to  the  King  j   and  who  held  the  Knight's  Fees   belonging  to  fuch  Heirs,  Archbilhopricks,  £sV.    and  for  what  portion  of 
a  Knight's  Fee  each  one  held,  and  where.      And   the  Sheriff'  was  commanded  to  fumnion   lawful  Men    to  appear  before  the  Commiflioners     to    make    Inqui- 
sition touching  the   matters  afurefaid.      And    the  Commiffioners  were   to  amerce  feverely  fuch  as  they  ihould  find  rebellious  or  difobedient.     From   what    has 
been   faid,  it  appears,   that  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Co k  e  was   miftaken  in   fpcaking  of  Efcuage,  as   if  it  was  a   Tenure.     His  words  are:    "    Every    Tenure    by 
*'  Efcuage   is  a  Tenure  by  Knight's  Service  :    but  every  Tenure  that  holds   by  Knight's  Service  holdeth  not  by    Elcuage.     For  he  that  holdeth  by    Caftle- 
*•  guard  or  Coinage,  holdeth  by  Knight's  Service,  and  yet  he  mall  pay  no'  Efcuage,  becaufe  he  holdeth  not  to  go  to  War.  "     Coke,  Csm.  p.  60.     But  the 
Realbn  (as  Mr.  Madox  obferves)  why  Efcuage  was  not  paid  by  thofs  that  held  by  Caftleguard,  was,  becaufe  when  a  military  Tenant  did  actual  Service  in  an 
Army,  or  in  a  Cattle,  then  he  paid  no  Elcuage.     So  that  Littleton's  Words,  quo  tient  ja  terre  per  Efcuage,  are  to  be  underftood  as  if  he  had   faid    per  It 
Service  de  Efcuage.     Having  thus  largely  treated  of  Elcuage,  before  I  proceed  to  Tallage,  I  will  conclude  this  Note  with  briefly  ipeaking  of  Vanegeld',  which 
was  different  from   either  Aid,   Efcuage,  or  Tallage.     It  was  rirft  let  on  foot  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Times  :     However,  it  continued   many   Years  after  the 
Conqueft.     In  the  Reign  of  Hentf  I,  in  the  Year  11 14,  it  was    paid  throughout  the  Kingdom.     And  in  Stephen's,  it  is  accounted  for  in  every   County 
as  if  it  were  a    fettled  yearly   Revenue  j    that  is  to  Uy,    in  the  like  Words  which    were  then    wowt  to   be   ufed  in  accounting  for  the  yearly   Revenue* 
Danege'.dum  novum  tor  the  firtr  Year,  pra'tcritum  Danegeldum  for   the    preceding  Year,  and  vetut  Danegcldum  for  the  third  preceding  Year  :     However    it  is 
not  certain,  that  DancgtU  was  a   fettled  yearly  Revenue.     The   famous   Author   of  the  Dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer  feems  to  have  thought  it  a'year- 
Iy  Revenue  before,   but   not  after  the  Conqueft.     It  may    be  traced   by   the  Rolls   to  the  Reign  of  Henry  II,   but   it   does  not  appear,  that  Danegeld  was  paid 
in  the  larter  part  of  Henry  II's  Reign,  nor  in  thofe  of  Richard  I,  and  John,     In  all  or  moil  of  the  Accounts  of  Danegeld  in  2  Henry  U    there  is  a  faree 
Deduction  made,  under  the  Terms  in  IVaflo,  which  is  fuppofed   to  be  by  reafon  of  the  Realm  being  (0  waited   by  the   long  inteftine  Wars  between  Stephen 
and  Maud.      Hence  it  ihould  feem  that  Danegeld  was  a  fort  of  Hidage,  or  a  Revenue  arifing  from  Lands,  as  divided   or  meafured  by  Hides.      Again    it  feems 
that  Danegdd  was  charged  upon  Land,  becaufe  it  is  paid  by  the  Men  of  the  Counties  only,  the  Cities  and   Towns  anfwering  at  the  lame  time  under  tke 
Name  of  an  Auxihum  or  Donum,    Tallage  and  Cuftom  will  be  the  Subject  of  the  next  Coin  Note* 


King  John  in  his  Coins,  gives  his  Face  full,  in  a  Triangle,  with  a  Sceptre  in  his  Right-hand,  inferibed,  JOHANNES  REX.  On  the  Reverfe 
another  Fnangle  with  a  halt  Moon  and  a  Star,  and  this  Infcription  :  ROBERD.  ON.  DIVE,  which  Iaft  words  fhew  the  Money  was  coined  a* 
.        *  l,Z£?   ~  *  Kl3f1Was  the  hrft  that   had  the  TiUe  of  Domi»«*  Hiberma,  or  Lord  of  Ireland  ;   accordingly  he    is  ftiled   on    his  Great    Seal' 

it°avNvN.?Sr?.EI    G,™!£,£EX    ANGLIE    DOMINUS     HIBERNIE;  and  on  the  Center  Seal,    IOANNES    DUX    NOR 
^N1E^TA?-u,TANIE    C,0IVJE,S    ANDEGAVIE.    k  is  obfervable,  that  all  the  Pennies  that  have  the  Head  in  a  Triangle  were 
injb  turns.     The  Injh  Harp  was  antitntly  ot  that  Shape, 
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(i)  Charta  Regis   Willielmi  conquilitoris. 


W 


ILLIELMUS  rex  Anglorum,  dux  Nor- 
mannorum,  omnibus  hominibus  fuis  Francis  Si 
Anglis,  falutem. 

De  religione  &  pace  publica. 


I.  Statuimus  imprimis  fuper  omnia,  unum  Deum  per 
totum  regnum  noftrum  venerari,  unam  fidem  Chrifti  Tem- 
per inviolatam  cuftodiri,  pacem,  &  fecuritatem  &  con- 
cordiam,  judicium  Si  juftitiam  inter  Anglos  &  Norman- 
nos,  Francos  Si  Britones  Walliae  Si  Cornubiae,  Piclos,  & 
Scotos  Albania,  fimiliter  inter  Francos  &  Infulanos,  pro- 
vincias  Si  patrias,  qua  pertinent  ad  coronam  Si  dignitatem, 
defcnfionem  Si  obfervationem  &  honorem  regni  noftri, 
Si  inter  omnes  nobis  fubje£tos  per  univerfam  monarchiam 
reo-ni  Britannia;  firmiter  Si  inviolabiliter  obfervari.  Ita 
quod  nullus  alii  forisfaciat  in  ullo  fuper  forisfacturam  no- 
ftram plenam. 

De   fide  &  obfequio  erga  regem. 

II.  Statuimus  etiam  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  foedera  & 
facramento  affirment,  quod  intra  &  extra  univerfum  reg- 
num AnMiae  (  quod  olim  vocabatur  regnum  Britannia; ) 
Willielmo  regi  domino  fuo  fideles  efie  volunt,  terras  Si  ho- 
nores  illius  omni  fidelitate  ubique  fervare  cum  eo,  Si  contra 
inimicos  &  alienigenas  defendere. 


De  Clientum  feu  Vaflallorum  praeftationibus. 

VIII.  Statuimus  etiam  &  firmiter  prascipimus,  ut  om- 
nes comites  &  barones,  milites,  &  fervientes,  &  univerfi 
liberi  homines  totius  regni  noftri  pnedic~ti,  habeant  & 
teneant  fe  femper  bene  in  armis  &  in  equis,  ut  decet  & 
oportet,  &  quod  fint  femper  prompti  &  bene  parati  ad  fer- 
vicium  fuum  integrum  nobis  explendum  &  peragendum, 
cum  femper  opus  adfuerit,  fecundum  quod  nobis  debent  de 
feodis  &  tenementis  fuis,  de  jure  facere,  &  ficut  illis  fta- 
tuimus,  per  Commune  Concilium  totius  regni  noftri  pras- 
di<£ti,  Si  illis  dedimus  &  conceffimus  in  feodo  jure  haeredi- 
tario  ;  hoc  praeceptum  non  fit  violatum  ullo  modo,  fuper 
forisfaiSluram  noftram  plenam. 

Ut  jura  regia  illaefa  fervare  pro  viribus  conen- 
tur  fubditi. 

IX.  Statuimus  etiam  &  firmiter  praecipimus,  ut  omnes 
liberi  homines  totius  regni  noftri  praedicti  fint  fratres  con- 
jurati  ad  monarchiam  noftram  &  ad  regnum  noftrum  pro 
viribus  fuis  Si  facultatibus,  contra  inimicos  pro  pofle  fuo 
defendendum  Si  viriliter  fervandum,  &  pacem  &  dignita- 
tem coronas  noftrae  integram  obfervandam,  &  ad  judicium 
re£tum,  Si  juftitiam  conftanter  omnibus  modis  pro  poife 
fuo  fine  dolo  &:  fine  dilatione  faciendam.  [  Hoc  Decretum 
fancitum  eft  in  Civitate  London.  ] 


De  Normanni  feu  Francigena?  caede. 

III.  Volumus  autem  &  firmiter  praecipimus,  ut  omnes 
homines,  quos  nobifcum  adduximus,  aut  poft  nos  venerint, 
fint  fub  prote£tione  &  in  pace  noftra  per  univerfum  regnum 
praedi&um  ;  Si  fi  quis  de  illis  occifus  fuerit,  dominus  ejus 
habeat  intra  V.  dies  homicidam  ejus  fi  poterit  ;  fin  autem, 
incipiat  perfolvere  nobis  XLVI  marcas  argenti,  quamdiu 
fubftantia  domini  illius  perduraverit :  Ubi  vero  fubftantia 
domini  defecerit,  totus  hundredus  in  quo  occifio  fa&a  eft, 
communiter  folvat  quod  remanet. 

De  jure   Normannorum  qui  ante   adventum 
regis  Gulielmi   cives  fuerant   Anglicani. 

IV.  Et  omnis  Francigena,  qui  tempore  Edwardi  pro- 
pinqui  noftri  fuit  in  Anglia  particeps  confuetudinum  An- 
glorum, quod  ipfi  dicunt  (2)  Anhlote  &  Anfcote,  perfolvat 
fecundum  legem  Anglorum. 

De  clientelari   feu  Feudorum  jure,    &  Inge- 
nuorum  immunitate. 

V.  Volumus  etiam  ac  firmiter  praecipimus  &  concedi- 
mus,  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  totius  Monarchiae  regni 
noftri  praedidti,  habeant  &  teneant  terras  fuas  &  pofTef- 
fiones  fuas  bene  &  in  pace,  libere  ab  omni  exaftione  in- 
jufta,  Si  ab  omni  tallagio,  ita  quod  nichil  ab  eis  exigatur 
vel  capiatur,  nifi  fervicium  fuum  liberum,  quod  de  jure 
nobis  facere  debent  Si  facere  tenentur  ;  &  prout  ftatutum 
eft  eis  Si  illis  a  nobis  datum  Si  conceftum  jure  haereditario 
imperpetuum,  per  commune  concilium  totius  regni  noftri 
praedi&i. 

De  nofturnis  cuflodiis. 

VI.  Statuimus  etiam  &  firmiter  praecipimus,  ut  omnes 
Civitates  &  Burgi  &  Caftella  &  Hundredi  &  Wapentachia 
totius  regni  noftri  prxdi&i,  fingulis  no&ibus  vigilentur  Si 
cuftodiantur  in  gyrum,  pro  maleficis  &  inimicis,  prout  vi- 
cecomes  &  aldermanni,  &  pratpofiti  k  caeteri  ballivi  & 
miniftri  noftri  melius,  per  Commune  Confilium  ad  uti- 
litatem  regni,  providebunt. 

De  menfuris  &  ponderibus. 

VII.  Et  quod  habeant  per  univerfum  regnum  menfuras 
fideliffimas  &  lignatas,  Si  pondera  fideliflima  Si  fignata, 
ficut  born   praedeceflbres  ftatuerunt. 


Ne  venditio  &  emptio  fiat  nifi  coram  teftibus 
&  in  civitatibus. 

X.  Interdicimus  etiam,  ut  nulla  viva  (3)  pecunia  ven- 
datur  aut  ernatur  nifi  intra  civitates,  &  hoc  ante  tres  fideles 
teftes,  nee  aliquam  rem  vetitam,  fine  fidejufibre  Si  war- 
ranto :  quod  fi  aliter  fecerit,  folvat  &  perfolvat  Si  poftea 
forisfadturam. 


De  emporiis  &    jure    urbium,    pagorumque 
notas  melioris. 

XI.  Item  nullum  mercatum  vel  forum  fit,  nee  fieri 
permittantur,  nifi  in  civitatibus  regni  noftri,  in  burgis  & 
muro  vallatis,  &  in  caftellis  &  in  locis  tutiffimis,  ubi  con- 
fuetudines  regni  noftri  &  jus  noftrum  commune  &  digni- 
tatis coronas  noftrae,  quae  conftituta  funt  a  bonis  praedecef- 
foribus  noftris  deperiri  non  pollunt,  nee  defraudari,  nee  vio- 
lari,  fed  omnia  rite  Si  in  aperto  &  per  judicium  &  jufti- 
tiam, fieri  debent.  Et  ideo  caftella,  &  burgi  &  civitates 
fitae  funt  &  fundatae,  &  sedificatae,  fcilicet,  ad  tuitionem 
gentium  Sc  populorum  regni,  Si  ad  defenfionem  regni,  & 
idcirco  obfervari  debent  cum  omni  libertate  Si  integritate 
&   ratione. 


De  purgatione  forenfi  in  judiciis  publicis. 

XII.  Decretum  eft  etiam  (4)  ibi,  ut  fi  Francigena  ap- 
pellaverit  Anglum  de  perjurio  aut  murdro,  furto,  homici- 
dio,  (  Ran  quod  dicunt  )  apertam  rapinam  quae  negari  non 
poteft,  Anglus  fe  defendat  per  quod  melius  voluerit,  aut 
judicio  ferri,  aut  duello  :  Si  autem  Anglus  infirmus  fuerit, 
inveniat  alium,  qui  pro  eo  faciat  :  Si  quis  eorum  viiftus 
fuerit,  emendet  regi  XL  folid.  Si  autem  Anglus  Franci- 
genam  appellaverit,  &  probare  voluerit  judicio  aut  duello, 
volo  tunc  Francigenam  purgare  fe  facramento,  non  ferro. 

Firmantur  leges  Edwardi  regis. 

XIII.  Hoc  quoque  praecipimus  ut  omnes  habeant  &  te- 
neant leges  Edwardi  regis  in  omnibus  rebus,  adauclis  luis, 
quas  conftituimus  ad  utilitatem  Anglorum. 

De  juftitiae  publica?  fidejuflbribus. 

XIV.  Omnis  homo  qui  voluerit  fe  teneri  pro  lil'ero, 
fit  in  plegio,  ut  plegius  earn  habeat  ad  juftitiam,  fi  quid 
offenderit,  Si  quifquam  evaferit,  talium  vidcant  plecii,  ur 
folvant,  quod  calumniatum  eft,  S;  purgent  fe  quod  rn  evafo 


(1)  Printed  in  Mr.  Lamba'd's   Anbaicnam.  and  in  Sir  Rtger  Tiui/JmU  Edition  of  the  fame  Work,  from  the  ancient  Manufctipt  C  rv  in  the  R 
m  the  Exchequer.  (2j  /.  c,  H.r_vmcnt  of  Scot  and  Lot.  (3)  ;.  ».  1'  c  (4'  :.  ,.  1 
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nullam  fraudem  noverint.  Requiratur  hundrcdus  &  comi- 
tatus  (ficut  anteceflbres  ftatuerunt )  &  qui  juflc  venire  flc- 
bent  &  noluerint,  fummoneantur  feme)  ;  &  fi  fecundo  non 
venerint,  accipiatur  unus  bos  ;  &  fi  tertio,  alius  bos  ;  & 
fi  quarto,  reddatur  de  rebus  hujus  hominis  quod  calump- 
niatum  eft,  quod  dicitur  Ceathgel,  k  infuper  regis  foris- 
faclura. 


De  fervis  &  eorum  manumiflione. 

XV.  Et  prohibimus  ut  nullus  vendat  hominem  extra  pa- 
triam  ;  ft  qui  vero  velit  fervum  fuum  liberum  facere,  tradat 
euin  vicecomiti  per  manum  dcxtram  in  pleno  comitatu, 
quietum  ilium  clamare  debet  a  jugo  fervitutis  fuae  per  ma- 
numinionem,  &  oftendat  ei  libcras  vias  &  portas,  &  tradat 
ill i  libera  arma,  fell,  lanceam  &  gladium,  deinde  liber  ho- 
mo eJricitur. 


De  fervis. 

XVI.  Item  fi  fcrvi  permanferint  fine  calumnia  per  an- 
num &  diem  in  civitatibus  noftris,  vel  in  burgis  muro  val- 
latis,  vel  in  caftris  noftris,  a  die  ilia  liberi  efficiuntur,  & 
liberi  a  jugo  fervitutis  fuse  fint  imperpetuum. 

De  fupplicorum  modo. 

XVII.  Interdicimus  etiam,  ne  quis  occidatur  vel  mf- 
pendatur  pro  aliqua  culpa,  fed  enervantur  oculi  Si  abfeidan- 
tur  pedes,  vel  tefticuli  vel  manus,  ita  quod  truncus  rema- 
neat  vivus  in  fignum  prodilionis  &  nequitise  fua;,  fecun- 
dum  enim  quantitatem  delicti  debet  poena  maleficis  infligi  : 
ifta  praecepta  non  fint  violata  fuper  forisfadturam  noftram 
plcnam.     Teftibus,  &c. 

Alia  charta  continens  inftitutiones  five  leges 
Regis  Willielmi  ;  qua;  videntur  additiones 
prioribus  (1). 

Willielmus  Dei  gratia,  rex  Anglorum,   omnibus  ad  quos 


fcriptum  hoc  perveniat,  falutcm  &  amicitiam,  quod  m;.',  L.. 
&  prsecipio  per  totam  Aiiglix  nationeni  cuftodiri. 


De  examine  forenfi. 

XVIII.  Si  Anglicus  homo  compellet  aliquem  Francige- 
nam  per  (2}  bellum  de  furto  vel  homicidio  vel  aliqua  r« 
pro  qua  bellum  fieri  debeat,  vel  judicium  inter  duos  homi- 
nes, habeat  plenam  licentiam  faciendi.  Et  fi  Anglicus 
bellum  nolit,  Francigena  compellatus  adlegict  fe  in  jure- 
jurando  contra  cum  per  fuos  teites  fecundum  legem  Nor- 
mannia.*. 


De  eodem. 

XIX.  Item  fi  Francigena  compellat  Anglicum  per  bel- 
lum de  eifdem  rebus,  Anglicus  plena  licentia  defendat  fe  per 
bellum  vel  pet  judicium,  fi  magis  ei  placeat.  Et  fi  untrum 
fit,  (  id  eft  invalidus)  &  nolit  bellum  vel  non  poflet,  qux- 
rat  fibi  legalem  defenforem. 


De  eodem. 

XX.  Si  Francigena  victus  fuerit,  perfolvat  regi  LX  folid. 
Et  fi  Anglicus  nolit  fe  defendere  per  bellum  vel  per  tcfti- 
monium,  adlegict  femper  (3)  Dei  judicium. 


De  examine  forenfi. 

XXI.  De  omnibus  Utlaganae  rebus,  rex  inftitutt,  ut 
Anglicus  fe  purgci  ;>d  judicium  ;  &  ft  Anglicus  appellee 
Francigenam,  de  Utlegaria  &  hoc  fuper  eum  inveritare 
velit,  detendat  fe  Francigena  per  bellum.  Et  ii  Angli- 
cus non  audeat  eum  probare  per  bellum,  defendat  fe 
Francigena  pleno  juramento,  non  in  verborum  obfer- 
vantiis. 


M.  Pa 
9-  55- 


Charta  Libertatum  Regis  Henrici  primi. 


H 


E  N  R  I  C  U  S  Dei  gratia,  rex  Anglia?,  &c.  Hu- 
goni  de  Boclande  vicecomiti  &  omnibus  fidelibus 
fuis  tarn  Francis  quam  Anglicis  in  Herefordfyre  fa- 
lutem.  Sciatis  me  Dei  mifericordia  &  Communi  Confilio 
baronum  regni  Anglise  rcgem  efle  coronatum. 


I.  Et  quia  regnum  oppreffum  erat  injuftis  exadtionibus, 
ego  refpeclu  Dei,  &  amore  quern  erga  vos  omnes  habeo, 
fanctam  Dei  ecclefiam  liberam  facio,  ita  quod  nee  earn 
vendam  nee  ad  firmam  ponam,  ncc  mortuo  archiepifcopo 
vel  epifcopo,  vel  abbate,  aliquid  accipiam  de  dominio  ec- 
clefiae,  vel  de  hominibus,  donee  fucceflbr  in  earn  ingre- 
diatur. 

II.  Et  omnes  malas  confuetudines,  quibus  regnum  An- 
glise injufte  opprimebatur,  inde  aufero,  quas  malas  confue- 
tudines in  parte  hie  pono. 

III.  Siquis  baronum  meorum,  comitum,  vel  aliorum, 
qui  de  me  tenent,  mortuus  fuerit,  haeres  fuus  non  redimet 
terram  fuam,  iicut  facere  confueverat  tempore  patris  mei, 
fed  jufta  &  legitima  relevatione  relevabit  earn  :  fimiliter 
&  (4)  homines  baronum  meorum  legitima  &  jufta  releva- 
tione  relevabunt  terras  fuas  de  dominis  fuis. 

IV.  Et  liquis  baronum  vel  aliorum  hominum  meorum, 
filiam  fuam  tradere  vuiuerit,  five  fororem,  five  neptem, 
five  cognatam,  mecum  inde  loquatur,  fed  neque  ego  aliquid 
de  fuo  pro  hac  licentia  accipiam,  neque  defendam  ei,  quin 
earn  det,  excepto  fi   earn  dare  voluerit  inimico  meo. 

V.  Et  fi  mortuo  barone  vel  alio  homine  meo,  filia  haeres 
remanlerit,  dabo  illam  cum  confilio  baronum  meorum  cum 
terra  fua. 

\  I.  Ft  fi  mortuo  marito,  uxor  ejus  remanferit,  &  fine 
liberis  fuerit,  dotem  fuam,  &  maritagium  habebit,  &  earn 

(1)  Thcf;  arc  not  in  the   Red  Bo  k  of  the  Exchequer,   but  to  be  found  in  Brampton's  Chronicle,   Col.  qSs.  and  are   alfo  in  the   Manufcript  belonging  ts 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rwbrfiir,  called  Textm  Rcfftnfis,   p.  47. 

[z)  1.  e.  Untie,  or  Du:l.  ^j  ,,  e.  Ordeal.  (+)    r,  r.  Tcneotei. 


non  dabo  marito,  nifi  fecundum  velle  fuum.  Si  vero  uxor 
cum  liberis  remanferit,  dotem  fuam  &  maritagium  habebit, 
dum  corpus  fuum  legitime  fervabit  ;  &  earn  non  dabo  nifi 
fecundum  velle  fuum,  &  terra;  liberorum  cuftos  erit  five 
uxor,  five  alius  propinquior,  qui  juftus  efle  debet  :  &  prae- 
cipio,  ut  homines  mei  fimiliter  fe  contineant  erga  filios  & 
filias  &  uxores,  hominum  fuorum. 

VII.  Monetagium  commune,  quod  capiebatur  per  civi- 
tates  vel  comitatus,  quod  non  fuit  tempore  Edwardi  regis, 
hoc  ne  amodo  fiat  omnino  defendo. 

VIII.  Si  quis  captus  fuerit  five  monetarius  five  alius  cum 
falfa  moneta,  juftitia  redla  inde  fiat. 

IX.  Omnia  placita  &  omnia  debita,  quae  regi  fratri 
meo  debebantur,  condono,  exceptis  firmis  meis,  &  ex- 
ceptis  illis,  quae  padta  erant  pro  aliorum  haereditatibus, 
vel  pro  illis  rebus,  quae  juftius  alios  contingebant.  Et  fi 
quis  aliquid  pro  haereditate  fua  pepigerat,  illud  condono 
&  omnes  releviationes,  quae  pro  rec"tis  haereditatibus  paibe 
erant. 

X.  Et  fi  quis  baronum  vel  hominum  meorum  infirma- 
bitsr,  ficut  ipfe  dabit  vel  dare  difpofuerit,  pecuniam  fuam: 
ita  datum  efle  concedo. 

XI.  Quod  fi  ipfe  praeventus,  vel  armis,  vel  infirmitate, 
pecuniam  fuam  nee  dederit,  nee  dare  difpofuerit,  uxor  fua, 
five  liberi  aut  parentes,  &  legitimi  homines  fui,  pro  anima 
ejus  earn  dividant :  ficut  eis  melius  vilum  fuerit. 

XII.  Si  quis  baronum  vel  hominum  meorum  forisfecerit, 
non  dabit  vadium  in  miferia  pecuniae  fuse,  ficut  faciebat  tem- 
pore patris,  vel  fratris  mei,  fed  fecundum  forisfaclurae  mo- 
dum  :  nee  ita  emendabit  ficut  emendailet  retro  tempore  pa- 
tris mei  vel  fratris. 


XIII.  Qyoi 
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XIII.  Quod  fi  perfidise  vel  fceleris  convidus  fuerit,  ficut 
culpa,  fie  emendet. 

XIV.  Murdra  etiam  retro  ab  ilia  die,  qua  in  regem 
coronatus  fum,  omnia  condono,  &  ea  qux  amodo  fada 
fuerint,  jufle  emendentur  fecundum  lagam  regis  Edwardi. 

XV.  Foreftas  Communi  Confilio  baronum  meorum  in 
manu  mea,  ita  retinui,  ficut  pater  meus  eas  habuit. 

XVI.  Militibus,  qui  per  loricas  terras  fuas  defendunt, 
terras  dominicarum  carucarum  fuarum  quietas  ab  omnibus 
treldis  &  omni  proprio,  dono  meo  concedo  ;  ut  ficut  tam 
magno  gravamine  alleviati  funt,  ita  equis  &  armis  bene  fe 
inilruant,  ut  apti  &  parati  fint  ad  fervitium  meum,  &  ad 
defenfionem  regni  mei. 


XVII.  Pacem  finnam  pono  in  toto  regno  meo,  &  te- 
heri  amodo  praecipio.  Lagam  regis  Edwardi  vobis  reddo, 
cum  illis  emendationibus,  quibus  pater  meus  earn  emenda- 
vit,  confilio  baronum  fuorum. 

XVIII.  Si  quis  aliquid  de  modo,  vel  de  rebus  alicujus 
poll  obitum  regis  Willielmi  fratris  mei  cepit,  totum  cito 
reddatur  abfque  emendatione  ;  &  fi  quis  inde  aliquid  reti- 
nuerit,  ille  fuper  quern  inventum  fuerit,  graviter  mihi 
emendabit. 

His  teftibus  Mauricio  Londonienfi  epifcopo,  Willi- 
elmo  Wintonienfi  eledo,  Girardo  Herefordenii  epifcopo, 
Henrico  comite ,  Simone  comite ,  Waltero  Giffard 
comite,  Roberto  de  Monte  forti,  Rogero  Bigod,  &  aliis 
multis. 


Charta  Regis  Stephanl 


3' 
W.  Malms, 
degell.  Reg. 
p.    179. 


1. 


E 


G  O  Stephanus  Dei  gratia,  alTenfu  cleri  &  populi 
in  regem  Angliae  eledus,  &  a  domino  Willielmo 
Arcliiepifcopo  Cantuariae  &  fandae  Ecclefiae  Ro- 
mans legato  confecratus,  &  ab  Innocentio  fandae  fedis  Ro- 
mans pontifice  poftmodum  confirmatus,  refpedu  &  amore 
Dei  fandam  ecclefiam  liberam  efle  concedo,  &  debitam  re- 
verentiam  illi  confirmo. 


II.  Nihil  me  in  ecclefia,  vel  in  rebus  ecclefiafticis  fymo- 
niace  adurum,  vel  permilTurum  efle  promitto. 

III.  Ecclefiafticarum  perfonarum  &  omnium  clericorum, 
&  rerum  eorum  juftitiam  &  poteftatem  &  diftributionem 
bonorum  ecclefiafticorum  manu  epifcoporum  efle,  prohibeo 
&  confirmo. 

IV.  Dignitates  ecclefiarum,  privileges  earum  confirma- 
tas,  &  confuetudines  earum  antiquo  tenore  habitas,  invio- 
late manere  concedo  St  ftatuo. 

V.  Omnes  ecclefiarum  pofTeffiones,  &  tenuras,  quas  die 
ilia  habuerant,  qua  Willielmus  rex  avus  meus  fuit  vivus  & 
mortuus,  fine  omnium  calumniantium  redamatione  eis  libe- 
ras  &  abfolutas  efie  concedo. 

VI.  Si  quid  vero  de  habitis  aut  pofleffis  ante  mortem 
regis,  quibus  modo  careat,  ecclefia,  deinceps  repeteret,  in- 
dulgentiae  &  difpenfationi  meae  vel  difcutiendum,  vel  relii- 
tuendum  refervo. 


VII.  Qyaecunque  vero  poft  mortem  regis  liberalitate  re- 
gum,  largitione  principum,  oblatione,  vel  comparatione,  vel 
qualibet  tranfmutatione  fidelium  collata  funt  confirmo. 

VIII.  Pacem  meam  &  juftitiam  in  omnibus  fadurum  & 
pro  poffe  meo  confervaturum  promitto. 

IX.  Foreftas  quas  Willielmus  rex  avus  meus,  $z  Wil- 
lielmus avunculus  meus  inftituerunt  &  tenuerunt,  mihi  re- 
fervo. Csteras  omnes,  quas  Henricus  rex  fuperaddidit, 
ecclefiis  &  regno  quietas  reddo  &  concedo. 

X.  Si  quis  autem  epifcopus  Vel  abbas,  vel  alia  ecclefiaftica 
perfona  ante  mortem  fuam  rationabditer  fua  diilribuerit, 
vel  diftribuenda  ftatuerit,  firmum  manere  concedo. 

_  XI.  Si  vero  morte  praeoccupatus  fuerit,  pro  falute  animae 
ejusj  ecclefiae  confilio  eadem  fiat  diftributio. 

XII.  Dum  vero  fedes  propriis  fuerint  paftoribus  vacuse, 
&  ipfae,  &  omnes  earum  pofleiTiones,  in  manu  &  cuftodia 
clericorum  vel  proborum  hominum,  ejufalem  ecclefiae  com- 
mittantur,  donee  pallor  canonice  fubftituatur. 

XIII.  Omnes  exadiones  &  Mefcheningas,  &  injuftitias, 
five  per  vice-comites,  vel  per  is  quoflibet  male  indudasj 
funditus  extirpo.  Bonas  leg-  z  antiquas  Si  juftas  confue- 
tudines in  murdris,  &  placi  i  &  aliis  caufis  obfervabo,  & 
obfervari  praecipio,  &  conflituo  :  apud  Oxeneford  anno  in- 
carnationis  Domini  1136.  regni  mei  primo. 


Charta  libertatum  Anglise  Henrici  II. 


A- 
Ex.  Vol.  II. 
Concil.  Bii- 
t-n.Do.Hci)i 
Spelman, 

V-  S1- 


H 


E  N  R  I  C  U  S  Dei  gratia  rex  Anglorum,  dux 
Normanniae  &  Acquitaniae,  comes  Andegaviae, 
baronibus  &  fidelibus  fuis  Francis  &  Anglicis,  fa- 
lutem. 


I.  Sciatis  me  ad  honorem  Dei  &  fandae  ecclefiae  &  pro 
communi  emendatione  totius  regni  mei,  conceiTifie  &  red- 
didifle  &  praefenti  charta  mea  confirmafie,  Deo  &  fandae 
ecclefiae  &  omnibus  comitibus  &  baronibus  &  omnibus  ho- 
minibus  meis,  omnes  confuetudines  quas  rex  Henricus  avus 
meus  eis  dedit  &  conceflit  ;    fimiliter  etiam  omnes  malas 


confuetudines,  quas  ipfe  delevit  &  remifit,    ego  remitto  & 
deleri  concedo  pro  me  &   haeredibus  meis. 

II.  Quare  volo  &  firmiter  praecipio,  ut  fanda  ecclefia, 
&  omnes  comites  &  barones,  k  omnes  mei  homines,  omnes 
illas  confuetudines  &  donationes  &  libertates,  &  liberas  con- 
fuetudines habeant  &  teneant,  libere  &  quiete,  bene  &  in 
pace,  integre,  de  me  &  haeredibus  meis,  iibi  &  haeredibus 
fuis,  adeo  libere  &  plenarie  in  omnibus,  ficut  rex  Henricus 
avus  meus  eis  dedit  &  conceffit,  &  charta  fua  confirma\  it. 
Tell.  Richardo  de  Luci. 
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CHARTA  Commimium  Libertatum  ;  <  The  CHARTER  of  Liberties,  or 

five     Magna     Chart  a     regis  *  the  Great   Charter  granted 

Jo h ann is;  ex  Autographo    Cot-  '  by  King  John    to  his  Subjects 

toniano  (i).  *  in  the  year  1255. 


JOHANNES  dei  gratia  rex  Anglic,  dominus 
Hyliernie,  dux  Normannie,  Aquitanie,  &  comes 
Andegavie,  archiepifcopis,  epifcopis,  abbatibus,  comi- 
tibus,  baronibus,  jufticiariis,  foreftariis,  vicecomiti- 
bus,  prcpofitis,  miniftris,  &  omnibus  ballivis  &  fide- 
libus  fuis,  falutem.  Sciatis  nos  intuitu  dei  &  pro  falute  ani- 
me  noftre  &  omnium  anteceflbrum  &  heredum  noftrorum, 
ad  honorem  dei,  &  exaltationem  (anfte  ecclefie,  &  emen- 
dationem  regni  noftri,  per  confilium  venerabilium  Patrum 
noftrorum  Stephani  Cantuarienfis  archiepifcopi,  totius  An- 
glic Primatis  &  Sanfte  Romane  ecclefie  Cardinalis,  Hen- 
rici  Dublinicnfis  Archiepifcopi,  Willielmi  Londonienfls,  Pe- 
tri Wintonienfis  ,  Jofcelini  Bathonienfis  &  Glafton,  Hu- 
gonis  Lincolnienfis  ,  Walteri  Wygornienfis,  Willielmi 
Coventrenfis,  &  Bencdifti  Roffenfis  epifcoporum  ;  ma- 
giftri  Pandulfi  domim  pape  fubdiaconi  &  familiaris,  fra- 
tris  Eymerici  magiftri  mihtie  templi  in  Anglia  ;  &  nobi- 
Iium  virorum  Willielmi  Marifcalli  comitis  Penbrok,  Wil- 
lielmi comitis  Sarum,  Willielmi  comitis  Warennie,  Willi- 
elmi comitis  Arundell,  Alani  de  Galweya  conftabularii 
Scottie,  Warini  filii  Geroldi,  Petri  filii  Hereberti,  Huberti 
de  Burgo  fenefcalli  Piftavie,  Hugonis  de  Nevill,  Matthei 
filii  Hereberti,  Thome  Ballet,  Alani  Bafl'et,  Philippi  de 
Albiniaco,  Roberti  de  Roppele,  Johannis  Marefcalli,  Johan- 
nis  filii  Hugonis,  &  aliorum  fidelium  noftrorum,  In  pri- 
mis  conceffiffe  deo,  &  hac  prefente  charta  noftra  confir- 
maile,  pro  nobis  &  heredibus   noftris  in  perpetuum  ; 


I.  Quod  Anglicana  ecclefia  libera  fit,  &  habeat  jura  fua 
Integra,  &  libertates  fuas  illefas  ;  &  ita  volumus  obfervari, 
quod  apparet  ex  eo,  quod  Iibe.-tatem  electionum  que  maxi- 
ma &  magis  necelfaria  reputatur  ecclefie  Anglicane,  mera 
&  fpontanea  voluntate,  ante  difcordiam  inter  nos  &  ba- 
rones  noftros  motam,  conceflimus  &  carta  noftra  confirma- 
vimus,  &  earn  optinuimus  a  domino  papa  Innocentio  tertio 
confirmari ;  quam  &  nos  obfervabimus,  &  ab  heredibus 
noftris  in  perpetuum  bona  fide  volumus  obfervari. 


II.  Conceflimus  etiam  omnibus  liberis  hominibus  regni 
noftri  pro  nobis  &  heredibus  noftris  in  perpetuum,  omnes 
libertates  fubferiptas,  habendas  &  tenendas  eis  &  heredibus 
fuis,  de  nobis  &  heredibus  noftris. 

III.  Si  quis  comitum  vel  baronum  noftrorum,  five  alio- 
rum tenentium  de  nobis  in  capite  per  fervitium  militare, 
mortuus  fuerit,  &  cum  decellerit  heres  fuus  plene  etatis 
fuerit,  &  relevium  debeat,  habeat  hereditatem  fuam  per 
antiquum  relevium,  fcilicet  heres  vel  heredes  comitis  de 
baronia  comitis  integra  per  centum  libras.  Heres  vel  here- 
des baronis  de  baronia  integra  per  centum  libras.     Heres  vel 


J 


O  HN  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  7}«<S«za1> 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain, Cuaitih 
and  Earl  of  Anjou  :  To  the  Archbifhop1,,  B;- 
ftiops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Judiciaries,  Eo- 
refters,  Sheriffs,  Governors,  Officers,  and  to  all 
Bailiffs  and  other  his  faithful  Subjects,  Greeting.  Know 
'  ye,  that  we  (2),  in  the  prefence  of  God,  and  for  the 
'  health  of  our  Soul,  and  the  Souls  of  our  Anccftors  and 
1  Heirs,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  0/ 
'  Holy  Church,  and  amendment  of  our  Kingdom,  by  the 
'  advice  of  our  venerable  Fathers,  Stephen  Archbifhop  of 
'  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  and  Cardinal  of 
'  the  Holy  Roman  Church  ;  Henry  Archbifhop  of  Dub- 
'  I'm,  William  Bifhop  of  London,  Peter  of  Winchefltrt 
'  Jofcelin  of  Bath  and  Glajlonbury,  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  IVal- 
'  ter  of  Worcejler,  William  of  Coventry,  Benedict  of  Ro- 
'  chejler  ,  Biftiops  ;  and  Mafter  Pandulph  the  Pope's 
'  Sub-Deacon  and  Servant  ,  Brother  Aymcric  Mafter 
'  of  the  Temple  in  England;  and   the   noble   Perfons  Wil- 

*  Ham  Marefcall  Earl  of  Pembroke,  William  Earl  of  Sa~ 
'  lisbury,  William  Earl  of  IVarren,  William  Earl  of  A- 
'  rundel,  Alan  de  Galoway  Conftable  of  Scotland,  Waritl 
'  Fitz-Gerald,  Peter  Fitz- Herbert,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh 
'  Senefchal  of  Poiclou,  Hugo  de  Neville,  Matthew  Fitz- 
'  Herebert,   Thomas  Bajfet,  Alan  Bajfet,  Philip  de  Albiney, 

*  Robert  de  Roppele,  John  Marefcall,  John  Fitz-Hugh, 
'  and  others  our  Liegemen  ;  have  in  the  firft  place  granted 
'  to  God,  and  by  this  our  prefent  Charter,  confirmed  for 
'  Vs  and  our  Heirs  for  ever, 

'  I.  That  the  Church  of  England  fhall  be  free  (3),  and 
'  enjoy  her  whole  Rights  and  Liberties  inviolable.  [  (4)  And 
'  we  will  have  them  fo  to  be  obferved,  which  appears  from 
'  hence,  that  the  freedom  of  Elections,  which  is  reckoned 
'  mod  neceffary  for  the  Church  of  England  (;)  of  our 
'  own  free  Will  and  Pleafure  we  have  granted  and  confirm- 
'  ed  by  our  Charter,  and  obtained  the  Confirmation  there- 
'  of  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  before  the  Difcord  be- 
'  tween  Us  and  our  Barons,  which  Charter  we  fhall  ob- 
'  ferve,  and  do  will  it  to  be  faithfully  obferved  by  out 
'  Heirs  for  ever.  ] 

'  II.    We    have  alfo   granted   to  all    the   Freemen    of 

*  our  Kingdom,  for  Us  and  our  Heirs  for  ever,  all  the  un- 
'  der-written  Liberties,  to  have  and  to  held,  them  and 
'  their  Heirs,  of  Us  and  our  Heirs. 

'  III.   If  any  of  our   Earls  (6),    or  Barons,  or    others 

'  who  hold  of  Us  in  Chief  by  military  Service,  fhall  die, 

'  and    at     the   time    of    his  death   his    Heir     is     of   full 

'  Age,  and  owes  a  Relief,  he  fhall  have  his  Inheritance  by 

'  the  antient  Relief  (7) ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Heir  or  Heirs 

'  of  an   Earl,  for  a  whole  Earl's   Barony,  by    a   hundred 

'  Pounds  ;  the   Heir  or  Heirs  of  a    Baron,  for    a   whole 


(1)  Exaftly  printed    from   an  authentick  Cipy  of  the  Original   in   rhe  Cotton   Library  ;   and   carefully    compared   with  the   Original. 

The  Notes  at  the  Bottom  in  the  larg.  r  Character,  referred  to  by  the  Letters  (a,  and  £,  &c.  )  are  loch  Paragraphs,  or  Articles,  as  occur  in  the 
Magna  Charts,  extant  in  Mat.  Para,  u.  2s.s;,  and  are  left  out  in  the  Cottonian  Copy.  And  whatfoever  is  inferred  between  thefe  two  Marks  [  ]  are 
fnch  Claufes  as  were  omitted  in  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  Henry  III,  and  all  the  Charters  that  followed.  So  that  the  Reader  hith  at  one  View,  a  faith- 
ful Copy  of  the  Original,  as  it  is  extant  in  the  Cotton  Library,  and  alio  in  what  Particular  the  Charter  in  Mat.  Paris,  and  that  of  Henry  HI  do  vary 
from  it. 

(2)  King  John  was  the  firft  of  the  Kings  of  England  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves  ]  that  in  his  Grants  write  in  the  plural  Number:  0.her  Kings 
before  him  wrote  in  the  fingular   Number  j  they  u fed  Ego,   \;  and   King   John,  and   all  the  Kings   after  h  m,   Aoi,  We.     2d  Irjlirute,   p.   2. 

{3)  That  is,  all  Eccldialtical  Perf-ns  within  the  Rialm,  their  Poffeffions  and  Goods  fhall  be  freed  from  all  unjuft  Exactions  and  OpprcUions  ;  but 
notwithftanding   fhall  yield  all   lawful  Dunes,  either  to  the  King,  or  to  any  of  his  Subjects.     Ccke,  ibid. 

(4.)  No  new  Rights  were  hereby  given  unto  Ec.leliaftical   Perfans,  but  luch  as  they  had  before,    were  confirmed  unto   them.     Coke,  p.  3. 

(5)  See  above,   p.   26;.   Col-    I. 

(6)  TheTe  was  never  a  Duke,  Matquifs,  or  Vifeount  then  in  England.  The  firft  Duke  was  Ediuard  the  Blaik  Pr:t*e,  who  was  created  Duke  of 
Corrrzt-all,  in  11  Edit'.  III.  Rclert  de  t-'ere,  Eailof  Oxford,  was  created  Marquifs  of  Dublin  in  8  Rich.  II.  The  firli  Vilc.mnt  oa  Record,  and  that  tat 
in  Parliament  by  tii.u  Name,  was  'J. hi  Vifcounl  Beaumont,  created  18  Henry  VI.  C'-ke,  p.  5.  For  an  account  of  the  Tit.es  of  Earls  and  Barons,  fee 
above,  p.  14.9,  1  jo  ;  and  StUtn'i  Titles  of  Honour- 

(7)  For  the  uod.-rftandi  g  of  this  Art  cle.  it  muft  be  obferved,  That  when  any  of  the  King's  Tenants  in  chief  died,  the  Kiog,  as  Guardian  to  hi* 
H.-ir,  le:zed  his  Lands  ;  whkh  remained  in  hs  Hands,  till  the  Heir  was  of  Age.  But  when  the  He.r  came  to  be  twenty  one  Years  old,  he  could  foe 
to  have  rm  Eftate.  upon  doin/  Hum;  ge  to  the  King,  ard  paying  a  certain  Compofition  calL-d  Rel.ef,  which  at  firft  was  fettled,  accoiding  tJ  every  Man's 
Degree,  Iram  an  Earl  to  a  Farmer.  (See  above,  p.  191.  Note  (1);  and  p.  143.  Note  (  III j.  But  it  fams,  that  fometimes  befoie  Knj  Jits.\ 
Reign,  there  had  been  a  heavy  Incroachment  ol  an  uncertain  Relief,  at  will  and  p'ea'ute,  which,  under  a  fair  Term,  was  died  RuUnahiU  Etkahrm  } 
a  reafonable   Relief.     Ihis  Claule  therefore  lets  this  Matter  a»ain  upon  its   ancient  Footing.     See  Sir  Edw.  Cok-''t  ~-&  l*fl-  P    7' 


No.   1 ;.     V  o  l.  I. 
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heredes  rnilitis  de  feodo  militis  integro  per  centum  folidos  ad  '  Barony,  by  an  hundred  Pounds  ( i );  the  Heir  or  Heirs  of 

plus  :  &  qui  minus  debuerit,  minus  det  fecundum  antiquam  '  a   Knight,  for   a   whole  Knight's  Fee,  by   an   hundred 

confuecudinem  fcodorum.  '  Shillings    at   moil  ;    and  he   that    oweth    Jefs   fhall   give 

'  lefs,  according  to  the  antient  Cuftom  of  Fees. 

IV.   Si  autem  hercs  alicujus  talium  fuerit    infra  etatcm,  '   IV.  But  if  the  Heir  of  any  fuch   be  under  Age,    and 

&  fuerit  in  cuftodia  :  cum  ad  etatem  pervenerit,  habeat  he-  '  fhall  be  in  (2)  Ward  [a)  when  he  comes  of  Age,  he  fhall 

reditatem  foam  fine  relevio  &   fine  fine.  '  have  his  Inheritance  without  Relief  or  without  Fine  lb). 


V.  Cuftos  terre  hujufmodi  heredis  qui  infra  etatem  fue- 
rit, non  capiat  de  terra  heredis  nili  rationabiles  exitus,  & 
rationabiles  conluetudines,  &  rationabilia  iervitia,  &  hoc 
fine  deftruclione  &  vafto  hominum  vel  rerum.  Et  fi  nos 
commilerimus  cuftodiam  alicujus  talis  terre  vicecomiti 
vel  alicui  alii  qui  de  exitibus  illius  nobis  refpondere  debeat, 
5c  ille  deftruclionem  de  cuftodia  fecerit  vel  vaftum,  nos  ab 
illo  capiemus  emendam,  &  terra  committatur  duobus  Ie- 
galibus  &  difcretis  hominibus  de  feodo  illo,  qui  de  exitibus 
refpondeant  nobis  vel  ei  cui  eos  affignaverimus.  Et  fi  de- 
derimus  vel  vendiderimus  alicui  cuftodiam  alicujus  talis 
terre,  6c  ille  deftructionem  inde  fecerit  vel  vaftum,  amittat 
ipfam  cuftodiam,  &  tradatur  duobus  legalibus  &  difcretis 
hominibus  de  feodo  illo,  quifimiliter  nobis  refpondeant,  ficut 
predicium  eft. 


VI.  Cuftos  autem  quamdiu  cuftodiam  terre  habuerit, 
fuftentet  domos,  parcos,  vivaria,  ftagna,  molcndina ,  & 
cetera  ad  terram  illam  pertinentia  de  exitibus  terre  ejufdem, 
&  reddat  heredi  cum  ad  plena m  etatem  pervenerit  terrain 
foam  totam  inftauratam  de  carrucis  &  wainnagiis  fecundum 
quod  tempus  wainnagii  exiget,  h  exitus  terre  rationabiliter 
poterunt  fuftinere. 


«  V.  The  Warden  of  the  Land  of  ftichHeir,  who  fhall 
be  under  Age,  fhall  take  of  the  Land  of  fuch  Heir  only 
reafonable  lilues,  reafonable  Cuftoms ,  and  reafonable 
Services  (4) ;  and  that  without  deftruclicn  and  wafle 
of  the  Men  or  Things  (c) :  And  it'  we  commit  the 
Guardianfhip  of  thofe  Lands  to  the  Sheriff,  or  any  other, 
who  is  anfwerable  to  us  for  the  Iftues  of  the  Land,  and 
he  make  deftru&ion  and  wafte  upon  the  Ward-Lands 
we  will  compel  him  to  give  fatisfadYion,  and  the  Land 
fhall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and  difcreet  Tenants 
of  that  Fee,  who  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  the  Iffues  to 
us,  or  to  him  whom  we  fhall  affign.  And  if  we 
give  or  fell  the  Wardfhip  of  any  fuch  Lands  to  any 
one,  and  he  makes  deftruftion  or  wafte  upon  them, 
he  fhall  lofe  the  Wardfhip,  which  fhall  be  committed  to 
two  lawful  and  difcreet  Tenants  of  that  Fee,  who  fhall 
in  like  manner  be  anfwerable  to   us,  as  hath  been  faid. 

'  VI.  But  the  Warden  ,  fo  long  as  he  hath  the 
Wardfhip  of  the  Land,  fhall  keep  up  and  maintain  the 
Houfes,  Parks,  Warrens,  Ponds,  Mills,  and  other 
things  pertaining  to  the  Land,  out  of  the  Iffues  of 
the  fame  Land ;  and  fhall  reftore  to  the  Heir,  when  he 
comes  of  full  Age,  his  whole  Land  flocked  with  Ploughs 
and  Carriages,  according  as  the  time  of  Waiiiage  fhall 
require,  and  the  Iffues  of  the  Land  can  reafonably 
bear  (d). 


VII.   Heredes   maritentur  abfque  difparagatione  ;  ita  ta-  '  VII.  Heirs  fhall  be  married  without  difparagement  (5), 

men  quod  antequam  contrahatur  matrimonium,  oftendatur     '  [  fo  as   that  before  Matrimony  is  contracted,  thofe  who 

propinquis   de  confanguinitate  iplius  heredis.                             '  are  neareft  to  the  Heir  in    Blood   be   made  acquainted 

*  with  it.  ] 


VIII.  Vidua  poft  mortem  mariti  foi  ftatim  &  fine  diffi- 
cultate  habeat  maritagium  &  hereditatem  foam  ;  nee  aliquid 
det  pro  dote  fua  vel  pro  maritagfo  foo,  vel  hereditate  fua, 
quam  hereditatem  maritus  fous  &  ipfa  tenuerint  die  obitus 
iplius  mariti  ;  &  maneat  in  domo  mariti  foi  per  quadraginta 
dies  poft  mortem  iplius,  infra  quos  affignetur  ei  dos  fua. 


IX.  Nulla  vidua  diftringatur  ad  fe  maritandum,  dum  vo- 
luerit  vivere  fine  marito.  Ita  tamen  quod  fecuntatem  fa- 
ciat  quod  fe  non  maritabit  fine  affenfu  noftro,  fi  de  nobis 
teriuerit,  vel  fine  aileniu  doinini  foi  de  quo  tenuerit  fi  de 
alio  tenuerit. 


X.  Nee  nos,  nee  ballivi  noftri  feifiemus  terram  aliquam 
nee  redditum  pro  dc-bito  ahquo,  quamdiu  catalla  debitoris 
fufficiunt  ad  debitum  reddendum  :  Nee  pleggii  ipfius  debi- 
toris diftringantur,  quamdiu  ipfe  capitalis  debitor  fufficit  ad 
folutionem   debiti. 

XL  Et 


'  VIII.  A  Widow,  after  the  death  of  her  Husband, 
fhall  forthwith,  and  without  any  difficulty  ,  have  her 
Marriage  (6),  and  her  Inheritance;  nor  fhall  fhe  give 
any  thing  for  her  Dower,  or  her  Marriage,  or  her  In- 
heritance, which  her  Husband  and  fhe  held  at  the  day 
of  his  death  :  And  fhe  may  remain  in  the  Capital  Mef- 
fuage  or  Manfion-Houfe  of  her  Husband,  forty  days  af- 
ter his  death  ;  within  which  Term  her  Dower  fhall 
be  affigned  (c). 

'  IX.  No  Widow  fhall  be  deftrain'd  (7)  to  marry  her- 
felf  fo  long  as  fhe  has  a  mind  to  live  without  a  Huf- 
band.  But  yet  fhe  fhall  give  Security  that  fhe  will  not 
marry  without  our  Affent,  if  fhe  holds  of  Us  ;  or  with- 
out the  Confent  of  the  Lord  of  whom  fhe  holds,  if  fhe 
holds  of  another. 

*  X.  Neither  we  nor  our  Bailiffs  (8)  fhall  feize  any 
Land  (9)  or  Rent  for  any  Debt,  fo  long  as  there  are 
Chatties  of  the  Debtor's  upon  the  Prernifes,  fofficient  to 
pay  the  Debt  (_/").  Nor  fhall  the  SureJesof  the  Debtor 
be  deftrained,  fo  long  as  the  principal  Debtor  is  fofficient 
for  the  payment  of  the  Debt. 

XL  And 


(a)  [  His  Lord  fhall  not  have  the  Wardfhip  of  him,  nor  his  Land,  before  he  hath  received  his  Homage  ;  and  after 
fuch  Heir  fhall  be  in  Ward,  and  fhall  attain  to  the  Age  of  one  and  twenty  years.  J 

(b)  [  Yet  fo,  that  if  he  be  made  a  Knight  (1)  while  he  is  under  Age,  neverthelefs  the  Lands  ihall  remain  in  the 
Cuftody  of  the  Lord,  untill  the  aforefaid   time.  ]  (c)  [  Upon  the  Eftate.  ] 

\d)  [  And  all  thefe  things  fhall  be  obferved  in  the  Cuftodies  of  vacant  Archbifhopricks,  Bifhopricks,  Abbies,  Priories, 
Churches  and  Dignities  which  appertain  to  us  ;    except  that  thefe  Wardfhips   are  not  to  be  fold.  ] 

(f)  [  If  it  wao  not  affigned  before,  or  unlefs  the  Houfe  fhall  be  a  Caftle  ;  and  if  fhe  departs  from  the  Cafile  ,  there 
(hall  forthwith  be  provided  for  her  a  compleat  Houfe,  in  which  fhe  may  decently  dwell,  till  her  Dower  be  to  her 
affigned,  as  hath  been  faid  ;  and  fhe  fhall  in  the  mean  time  have  her  reafonable  Ejlover,  (  1.  e.  competent  Maintenance) 
out  of  the  common  [  Revenue.]  And  there  fhall  be  affigned  to  her  for  her  Dower,  the  third  part  of  all  her  Husband's 
Land-;  which  were  his  in  his  Life  time,  except  fhe  were  endowed  with  lefs  at  the  Church-Door.  J 

(/)  [  And  that  the  Debtor  is  ready  to  fatisfy  it.  j 

1  The  Catjman  Copy  has  a  hundred  Pounds  ;  which  feems  to  be  a  miflake.  For  the  antient  Relief  of  an  Earldom,  a  Barony,  and  the  Living  of 
a  Knight,  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  yearly  Value  of  them.  Now,  the  yearly  Value  of  a  Barony  was  to  confift  of  thirteen  Knight's  Fees  and  a  quar- 
re-.  which,  by  juit  Account,  amounted  to  lour  hundred  Marks  a  Year,  therefore  his  Relief  was  a  hundred  Marks,  and  not  a  hundred  Pounds.  See 
l.   :,  10:^.  p-  7- 

z]  As  long  as  the  Heirs  of  the  King's  Tenants  in  chief  were  under  Age,  they  were  faid  to  be  in  Ward,  but  this  Warijbip  was  taken  away  by  the. 
Statute   ia.    Cbarl.   II.  c  =4. 

-  By  beirg  maoc  a  Knight,  the  Heir  was  out  of  Witrd  as  to  his  Body  ;  but  his  Land  remained  in  the  Cuflcdy  of  the  Lord,  at  is  faid  in  this  Article. 
Set  Coke,  p.    I  1 . 

1  +  By  1//*k,  are  meint,  the  Rents  and  Profits  ilTuing  out,  or  coming  of  the  Lands  or  Tenements  of  the  Ward.  By  Cuftom!,  things  due  by  Cuftom  or 
Prefcriptiou,  and  appendant  to  the  Lands  or  Tenements  in  Ward;  as  Advowfons.  Commons,  Stray,  &c.  alfb  Fines  of  Tenants  by  Copy  of  Court-Roll. 
Bv  Sw  ■•  '■<,  tr,c  Drudgery  and  Labour  due  from   Copy  holders  to  their   Lords-     See  above,   p.    150.  and  Notes,  and  Coir,  p.    11,   13. 

Thar  is,  according  to  their  Rank,  GV.  Dijpuragtmcti  in  a  legal  Senfe,  was  ufed   for  matching  an   Heir  in  Marriage  under  his  Degree,  or  againfi 
D  cency.     Cokt  Lull.  107.   Juab. 

(6)  Maritagium,  that  is,  lhall  have   liberty  to  marry  where  (be  will.     It   appears  by  BracJon,  that  a  Woman  who  was  an  Heir,  could  not  marry,  wi:h- 
out  the  Leave  and  Confent  of  the  Lords  of  whom  her  fcftates  were  held  ;    otherwife  Ihe  forfeited  them.     Bra.1.  1.  2.    p.  gg.     C:*e,  p.  16. 
Compelled  bv  feizing  her  Goods. 
<>     In  tlii    piace  ihe  -herft  and  his  Under  Bailiffs  are  intended  and  meant,  favs  Sir  EJ-ward  Coke,  p.  19. 

By  ore::  of  the  Common  Law,  the  King  >for  his  Debt  had  Execution   of' the  Bsdy,   Lands,  and  Goods  of   |he  Debtcr ;   lb  that  this  it  in  Aft  of 
Crcce    refraining  the  Power,  tht  King  had  before,     Cekc,  ibid. 


Book  VIII. 


7.    JOH  N. 


XI.  Et  fi  capit.ilis  debitor  defecerit  in  folutione  debit), 
non  habens  unde  folvat,  pleggii  refpondeant  de  debito,  &  i\ 
voluerint  habeant  terras  &  redditus  debitoris,  donee  fit  eis 

iatisfac"tum  de  debito  quod  ante  pro  eo  folverint,  nil!  capita-  '  they  (hall  have  the  Lands  and  Rents  of  the  Debtor 
lis  debitor  monftiaverit  fe  eflb  quietum  inde  verfus  eofdem  '  till  thev  be  fatUfied  for  flip  1 1,-ht  ,.,i\;,..|,  »k«.  „„'. 
pleggios. 


;;8- 


XI.   And  if  the  principal  Debtor  fail  in  the  payment 

'  of  the  Debt,  not  having  wherewithal  to  difcharge  it  (a), 

then  the  Sureties  fhall  aiifwcr  the  Debt,  and  if  they  will, 

:y  fhall  have  the  Lands  and  Rents  of  the  Debtor,  un' 

they   be   funded   for   the  Debt  whic-h  they  paid  foi 

n     ■        ■■nlofo     .1 .: : 1    HI ...  n  .'.      V-   .  . 


XII.  Si  quis  mutuo  ceperit  aliquid  a  Judeis  plus  vel 
minus,  Si  moriatur  antequam  debitum  illud  folvatur,  debi- 
tum  non  ufuret  quamdiu  hercs  fuerit  infra  etatem,  de  quo- 
cumque  teneat  ;  &  fi  debitum  illud  inciderit  in  manus  nof- 
tras,  nos  non  capiemus  nifi  catallum  contentum  in  charta. 

XIII.  Et  fi  quis  moriatur,  &  debitum  debeat  Judeis, 
uxor  ejus  habeat  dotem  fuam,  &  nichil  reddat  do  debito  illo; 
&  fi  Iiberi  iplius  defuncli,  qui  fuerint  infra  etatem,  rcman- 
fcrint,  provideantur  t is  necefl'aria  fecundum  tenementum 
quod  fuerit  defuncfi  ;  &  de  refiduo  folvatur  debitum,  falvo 
fervitio  dominorum.  Simili  modo  fiat  de  debitis  que  de- 
bentur  aliis  quam  Judeis. 


XIV.  Nullum  fcutagium  vel  auxilium  ponatur  in  regno 
nollro  nifi  per  Commune  Confilium  rcgni  noftri,  nifi  ad 
corpus  noftrum  rcdimendum  ;  &  primogenitum  filium  nof- 
trum  militem  faciendum  ;  &  ad  filiam  noftram  primogeni- 
tam  femel  maritandam  :  &  ad  hec  non  fiat  nifi  rationa- 
bile  auxilium. 

XV.  Simili  modo  fiat  de  auxiliis  de  civitate  London.  & 
civitas  London,  habeat  omnes  antiquas  libertates,  &  liberas 
confuctudines  fuas  tarn  per  terras  quam  per  aquas. 


XVI.  Preterea  volumus  &  concedimus,  quod  omnes  alie 
civitates,  &  burgi,  &  ville  &  portus  habeant  omnes  liber- 
tates &  liberas  confuetudines  fuas,  &  ad  habendum  Com- 
mune Coniilium  regni  de  auxilio  aflidendo  aiiter  quam  in 
tribus  cal'.bus  predictis. 


XVII.  Vel  de  fcutagio  aflidendo,  fummoneri  faciemus 
archiepifcopos,  epifcopos,  abbates,  comites,  &  majores  ba- 
rones  figillatim  per  literas  noftras. 

XVIII.  Et  preterea  faciemus  fummoneri  in  generali  per 
vicecomites,  &  ballivos  noftros  omnes  illos  qui  de  nobis  te- 
nent  in  capite  ad  certum  diem,  fci licet  ad  terminum  qua- 
draginta  dterum  ad  minus,  &  ad  certum  locum,  &  in  om- 
nibus litteris  illius  fummonitionis  caufam  fummonitionis  ex- 
prnnemus. 

XIX.  Et  fie  facta  fummonitione  negotium  ad  diem  aflig- 
natum  procedat  fecundum  confilium  illorum  qui  prefentes 
fuerint,  quamvis  non  omnes  fummoniti  venerint. 


XX.  Nos  non  concedemus  de  cetero  alicui  quod  capiat 
auxilium  de  liberis  hominibus  fuis,  nifi  ad  corpus  fuum  rc- 
dimendum ;  &  ad  faciendum  primogenitum  filium  fuum 
militem  ;  &  ad  piimogenitam  filiam  fuam  femel  maritan- 
dam ;  &  ad  hec  non  fiat  nifi  rationabile  auxilium. 

XXI.  Nullus  diftringatur  ad  faciendum  majus  Servitium 
de  feodo  militis,  nee  de  alio  libcro  tenemento,  quam  inde 

debetur. 

XXII.  Communia  placita  non  fequantur  curiam  noftram, 
fed  teneantur  in  aliquo  loco  certo.     Recognitiones  de  nova 

diflaifina  ; 

(a)  [  Or  will  not  difcharge  it  when  he  is  abie.  ] 


......  ,    unlefi  the  principal  Debtor  can  (how  himfclf  at 

'  quitted  thereof,  againft  the  faid  Sureties. 

XII.  [  If  any  one  have  borrowed  any  thing  of  the  Jew 
'  more  or  lefs,  and  dies  before  the  Debt  be  fatisficd,  there 
I  fhall  be  no  Intereft  paid  for  that   Debt,    fo  long  as   the 

Heir  is  under  Age,  of  whomfoevcr  he  may   hold  :    And 
'  if the  Debt  falls  into  our  hands,    we  will  take  only  the 
Chattel  mentioned  in  the  Charter  or  Inftrument.  ] 

XIII.  [And  if  any  one  die  indebted  to   the    Jeivt 

■  his  Wife  (hall  have  her  Dower,  and  pay  nothing  0/  that 
'  Debt  ;  and  if  the  deceafed  left  Children' under  Age,  they 

■  fhall  have  necefTarles  provided  for  them  aceordin-  to  the 
1  '1  enement  ( or  real  Eftate  )  of  the  deceafed,  and  out  of 
'  the  refidue  the  Debt  (hall  be  paid  ;  laving  however  the 
'  Service  of  the  Lords.  In  like  manner  let  it  be  with  the 
'  Debts  due  to  other  Pcrfons  than  Jews.  J 

«  XIV.  No  Scutage  (1)  or  Aid  (hall  be  impofed  in  our 
'  kingdom,  unlefs  by  the  Common  Council  of  our  King- 
|  dom,  except  to  redeem  our  Perfon,  and  to  make  our 
'  eideft  Son  a  Knight,  and  once  to  marry  our  eldelf 
'  Daughter  ;  and  for  this  there  (hall  only  be  paid  a  rea- 
'  fonable  Aid.  V 

'  XV.  [  In  like  manner  it  fhall  be  concerning  the  Aids 
«  of  the  City  of  London  ;  and  ]  the  City  of  London  fhall 
'  have  all  her  antient  Liberties  and  free  Cuftoms,  as  well 
'  by  Land  as  by  Water. 

'  XVI.  Furthermore,  we  will  and  grant  that  all  other 
'  Cities  and  Burroughs,  and  Towns  (b),    and  Ports,  fhall 

•  have  all  their  Liberties  and  free  Cuftoms  ;  and  (hall 
'  have  the  Common  Council   of  the  Kingdom  concerning 

•  the  Afleflment  of  their   Aids  (3),  except  in  the  three 
Cafes  alorefaid. 

'  XVII.  [And  for  the  affeffing  of  Scutages  we  (hall 
'  caufe  to  be  fummoned  the  Archbifhops,  Biihops,  Abbots, 
'  Earls,  and  great  Barons  of  the  Realm  fingly  by  our  Let- 
4  ters.J 

XVIII.  [And  furthermore,  we  will  caufe  to  be  fum- 
'  moned  in  general  by  our  Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs,  all  others 
'  who  hold  of  us  in  chief  (4),  at  a  certain  day,  that  is 
'  to  fay,  forty  days  before  their  Meeting  at  leaft,  to  a 
'  certain  Place  ;  and  in  all  Letters  of  fuch  Summons,  we 

•  will  declare  the  caufe  of  the  Summons.  ] 

'  XIX.  [  And  Summons  being  thus  made,  the  Bufinefs 
'  (hall  proceed  on  the  day  appointed,  according  to  the  Ad- 
'  vice  of  fuch  as  are  prefent,  although  all  that  were  fum- 
'  moned  come  not.  ] 

'  XX.  We  will  not  for  the  future  grant  to  any  one, 
'  that  he  may  take  Aid  of  his  own  Free-Tenants,  unlefs 
'  to  redeem  his  Body;  and  to  make  his  eideft  Son  a 
'  Knight,  and  once  to  marry  his  eideft  Daughter  ;  and  for 
'  this  there  (hail  only  be  paid  a  reafonable  Aid. 

■*  XXI.  No  Man  (hall  be  diftreined  to  perform  more 
'  Service  for  a  Knight's  Fee,  or  other  free  Tenement, 
'  than  is  due  from  thence  (j). 

'  XXII.  Common  Pleas  (6),  fhall  not  follow  our 
'  Court,  but  be  holden  in  fome  certain  Place  :    Tryals 

'  upon 


(b)  [And  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (2).  J 


in  Chief.  It  is  to  be  onderflood  alio  of  what  the  Feudataries  paid  the  King  in 
n  each  Viflal  for  the  Service  of  the  Publick.  Since  William  the  Conqueror  the 
es.     Rap:n.     See   above,  p.  158,  280.    Note  II. 


•liament.     Otherwise  it 


_  (1)  Scutate  was  military  Service,  due  to  the  King  from  the  Tenants  in  Chief. 
licil  of    thlt   Service,    and    likewife  of   the   Tax   which    was   impofed  on 
Kings    had  frequently  impofed  Scutages,  without  the  confent  of  the  Stat 

j^itfiirXy  ™£«w,.rfis.. They  had  6rm  priv;ie6cs' whkh  Kins  *•*"  h'imfcif had  aueme"ted- The  g—  °f ">em 

(3)   That   is  according  to  Dr.  Brad/s  Explanation,  they  fiall  find  their  Refrejenlatfuts   or  Commoner,  to  the  Common  Council  0/  the  Ktnidom 
(4.)  it  kerns  to  follow  from    this  Arucle,  that  none   but  Tenants  in  Chief  had  a  right  to  fit  in  the  Common  Council  or  Parliament 
was  natural   to  menrion  here  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Cvmmon?,  hid  they  enjoyed  that  Right  in  thole  Days.     Rabin. 

,i)   This  was    the  ancient  Law  of  England,  as  appears  by  Glaniiill,   1.   11.  c    9,   10.     Coke,  p.  »i.     See  above,  p.   154.     Note 
16)  It  m,y  not  be  armfs  to  give  an  AbrtrJCt  of  MadoxS  Hyputhefis  concerning  the  Divilion  of  the  King's  Court,  and  Erection  of  the    Rank  or  eon, 
TZ^t  /T   ""  ***>«»««  ?»?«  «  »«ie».l,  the  great  a„d  principal  Seat  of    Judicature  in  this    Realm,  has  o en  obfa  «i  I  a   fo ™ 
I"       And  bv  tw??,''V       V"  PrC"fSn,°f  t,me>  mT]y'  ab0Ut   'he  end  °f  King   7°tn'S  Reign'  the  J«^««»«  o>"   the   King',  Court  came  to  be   ™,- 
;•',/?,„.,//  ►      v  k     1     *  9°mmon  P,eas  were   ,efcrvcd  to  a  Court  then  newly  erefted  ;    which  Court  was  called    the  Bank,    becaufe  it  was    fixed  at 

Kit"  VC  ',,    as'iheV       ,  '  C     MXmS    "™<}°   f,t   3"d   not   »   Mow  the  King's  Court.     The  Bank  was,    probably,     et  uV  in  a  id   of    th 
hfcjlmX;  H  '°"»e,ly  were.     It  has  been,  indeed,  for  fome  time   pad  a  receded  Opinion,  that  the   four  fuperior  Courts  holden  a.  this  Day 

u,       b      1-     „„r  Antiquity.     This  may  ferve  to  filence   needlefs  D  fputes  concerning    the   Pre-eminence  of  one  or  other  of  the  King* 

1  e    tbe    V  -Zn  cV:i        7"  Th:he:M''en'  ReCOrds'     F°r  the  Name  0r  St^'e  °f  the    Bar-k>  or  W™"   of  *<  B»nk,   does  not  occur  till  W 
C^,/    confeqoentl,    the   Bank    or   Common    Bench  was  a  Court  different   from  the   Cur.a  Regn,  and   erefted   at  fome    lubfequent   time 


Ai  d  is  ti:  Bank   hath  a 
g/j   erased   to  de 


II  alone 


the 


time  ol  the   hilt  Notice  of  it,  dealt  only  or   chiefly  in   common  Pleas  ;  fo  it  falls  ou',  that   the  Curia 
my  '".  dromon   Pleas,    about  the  fame    time  the   Bank   U    fuppofed  to  be    ercfted.     Now  this  Divificn  of  the  King's  Court 

>arter,  no 

holden   in 

hi, 


doubt,    was  very  cobquuvc.     In  th.s   Article  of  the  Magna    Ciarta  therefore,    by  Cur;an:   noftram  miy   be    llDd-,ftcod  tle    Kind's    Court    ^ 
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difTaifina,  de  morte  antecefioris,  &  de  ultima  pfefentatione 
non  capiantur  nifi  m  fuis  comitatibus,  &  hoc  modo  :  nos, 
vel  fi  extra  regnum  fuerimus,  capitalis  jufticiarius  nofter, 
mittemus  duosjufticiarios  per  unumquemque  comitatum, 
ptr  quatuor  vices  in  anno  :  qui  cum  quatuor  militibus  cuju- 
f!;bet  comitatus  elects  per  comitatum,  capiant  in  comitatu, 
h  in  die  &  loco  comitatus  affifas  predirStas. 


XXIII.  Et  fi,  in  die  comitatus,  aflife  predicate  capi  non 
poflint,  tot  milites  &  libere  tenentes  remaneant  de  illis  qui 
interfuerint  comitatui  die  illo,  per  quos  poffint  judicia  futfi- 
cienter  fieri,  fecundum  quod  negotium  fuerit  majus  ve! 
minus. 


XXIV.  Liber  homo  non  amercietur  pro  parvo  delicto, 
nifi  fecundum  modum  delicli  ;  &  pro  magno  delicto  amer- 
cietur, fecundum  magnitudinem  delicti  :  falvo  contene- 
mento  fuo  ;  &  mercator  eodem  modo  falva  mercandifa 
fua. 


XXV.  Et  villanus  eodem  modo  amercietur  falvo  wain- 
nagio  fuo,  fi  inciderint  in  mifericordiam  noftram  ;  &  nulla 
dictarum  mifericordiarum  ponatur  nifi  per  facramentum  pro- 
borum  hominum  de  vilneto. 


'  upon  the  Writs  of  Novel  Dijpifin,  and  of  Mart  d'   An- 

'  cefter,  and  of  Darreine   Prefentment  (l),    fhall  be  taken 

'  but  in  their  proper  Counties  and  alter  this  manner  :  We, 

'  or    ( if  we  are  out   of    the  Realm  )  our  Chief  Justiciary, 

'  (hall   fend   two  Judiciaries   through    every    County   four 

'  times  a  year  ;    who  with   the  four  Knights    chofen   out 

'  of  every  Shire,  by  the  People,  fhall  hold  the  laid  Affizes 

'  in  the  County,  on  the   day,  and  at  the  Place,    appoint- 

'  ed(z). 

'  XXIII.  And  if  any  Matters  cannot  be  determined  on 
'  the  day  appointed  to  hold  the  Affizes  in  each  Count}', 
'  fo  many  of  the  Knights  and  Freeholders  as  have  been  at 
'  the  Affizes  aforefaid,  fhall  be  appointed  to  decide  them, 
'  as  is  neceffary,  according  as  there  is  more  or  lefs  Bufl- 
'  nefs  {a). 

'  XXIV.  A  Free-Man  fj)  fhall  not  be  amerced  for  a 
'  fmall  p'ault,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  the  Fault  ; 
'  and  for  a  great  Crime,  in  proporticn  to  the  Heinoufnefs 
'  of  it  :  Saving  to  him  his  Contenement  (4),  and  after 
'  the  fame  manner  a  Merchant,  laving  to  him  his  Mer- 
'  chandife. 

'  XXV.  And  a  Villain  (I)  fhall  be  amerced  after  the 
'  fame  manner,  faving  to  him  his  Wainage  (5),  if  he  falls 
'  under  our  Mercy  ;  and  none  of  the  aforefaid  Amercia- 
'  ments  (6)  fhall  be  afTerled  but  by  the  Oath  of  honeft  Men 
'  of  the  neighbourhood  (c). 


XXVI.  Comites  &  barones  non  amercientur,  nifi  per  '  XXVI.  Earls  and  Barons  fhall  not  be  amerced  but 
pares  fuos,  <k  non  nifi  fecundum  modum  delicti.                       '  by  their  Peers  (7),  and   according   to  the  Quality  of  the 

«  Offence. 

XXVII.  Nullus  clericus  amercietur  de  laico  tenemento  '  XXVII.  No  Ecclefiaftical  Perfon  fhall  be  amerced 
fuo,  nifi  fecundum  modum  aliorum  predirStorum,  &  non  '  for  his  Lay-Tenement,  but  according  to  the  propor- 
fecundum  quantitatem  beneficii  fui  ecclefiaftici.  '  tion   aforefaid,    and  not  according  to  the  value  of  his  Ec- 

'  clefiaftical  Benefice. 

XXVIII.  Nee  villa,  nee  homo  diftringatur  facere  pon-  '  XXVIII.  Neither  a  Town,  nor  any  Perfon,  fhall  be 
tes  ad  riparias,  nifi  qui  ab  antiquo  &  de  jure  facere  de-  '  difheined  to  make  Bridges  over  Rivers,  unlefs  that  an- 
hent.  '  ciently  and  of  Right  they  are  bound  to  do  it  (d). 

XXIX.  Nullus  vicecomes,  conftabularius,  coronatores,  '  XXIX.  No  Sheriff,  Conftable  (8),  Coroners,  or  other 
vel  alii  ballivi  noftri  teneant  placita  corone  noftre.                     '  our  Bailiffs,   fhall  hold  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 


XXX.  Omnes  comitatus,  hundredi,  wapentakia,  k 
trethingi  fint  ad  antiquas  firmas,  abfque  ullo  incremento, 
exceptis  dominicis  maneriis  noftris. 

XXXI.  Si  aliquis  tenens  de  nobis  laicum  feodum,  mori- 
atur,  &  vicecomes  vel  ballivus  nofter  oftendat  literas  noftras 
patentes  de  fummonitione  noftra  de  debito  quod  defundtus 
nobis  debuit  ;  liceat  vicecomiti  vel  ballivo  noftro  attachiare 
&  inbreviare  catalla  defun&i  inventa  in  laico  feodo  ad  valen- 
tiam  illius  debiti,  per  vifum  legalium  hominum,.  ita  tamen 
quod  nichil  inde  amoveatur,  donee  perfolvatur  nobis  debi- 
tum  ;  quod  clarum  fuerit  &  refiduum  relinquatur  executori- 
bus  ad  faciendum  teftamentum  defunfti,  &  fi  nichil  nobis 

debeatur 


'  XXX.  [All  Counties,  Hundreds,  Wapentakes,  and 
'  Trethingc,  fhall  ftand  at  the  old  Ferm,  without  any 
'  Increafe,  except  in  our  Demefne  Lands.] 

XXXI.  If  any  one  that  holds  of  us  a  Lay-Fee,  dies, 
'  and  the  Sheriff  or  our  Bailiff  fhew  our  Letters  Patents 
'  of  Summons  concerning  the  Debt,  due  to  us  from  the 
'  deceafed  ;  it  /hall  be  lawful  for  the  Sheriff  or  our  Bai- 
'  liff  to  attach  and  regifter  the  Chatties  of  the  deceafed 
'  found  upon  his  Lay-Fee,  to  the  value  of  the  Debt,  by 
'  the  view  of  lawful  Men,  fo  as  nothing  be  removed 
'  until  our  whole  Debt  be  paid  ;  and  the  reft  fhall  be  left 
'  to  the  Executors    to  fulfil  the  Will  of  the   deceafed  : 

'  and 


(a)  24.  [  Affizes  of  Darreine  Prefentment  to  Churches  fhall  be  always  taken  before  the  Judiciaries  of  the  Bench.] 

(b)  [  Of  any  other  than  our  own.  ]  (c)  [Of  the  County.] 

(d)  30.  [  No  River  for  the  future  fhall  be  imbanked,  but  what  was  imbanked  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  our  Grand- 
father. ] 

his  Palace  j  and  by  aliauo  certs  loco,  the  Bank.  So  that  by  this  Claufe,  the  Bank  might  be  erected,  or  rather  confirmed  and  effablifhed.  It  is  likely  how- 
ever, the  Bank  was  not  nrft  eiecled  in  the  feventeenth  of  King  J<hn.  For  there  is  mention  in  the  twenty  third  and  twenty  fourth  Chapters  of  that 
Kind's  Charters,  of  the  Jufticiarii  noftri  de  Banco,  which  (hews,  there  was  a  Court  called  the  Bunk,  before,  or  at  lealt,  at  that  time.  In  truth,  there 
was  a  Court  called  the  Bank,  and  Jufticiers  filled  Juftlciartt  de  Banco  feveral  Years  belcrc,  as  appears  by  Records.  About  the  time  the  Common  Picas 
were  movin"  off  from  the  Kind's  Court,  certain  Phrafes  were  introduced,  that  were  not  before  in  geneial  Vic.  Such  as  Curia  Regis  apud  IVefln^naftc- 
rium,  Jufticiarii  Regis  de  Weft,  or  apud  Weft \  Baneus,  and  Jufticiarii  de  Banco.  See  Mag.  Rot.  7  R.  I.  Rol.  iS.  9  R.  I.  Rol.  II.  zj-  Ror.  ~. 
&c,'  So  that  it  leems  likely,  that  the  Bank  not  being  yet  completely  fettled,  the  Perfon  who  was  the  chief  Juflicier  of  England,  ufed  to  lit  and  act 
at  this  time,  as  well  in  the  Bank,  as  in  the  King's  Court,  and  the  Exchequer.  Moreover,  though  there  was  a  Bank  in  the  former  part  of  King  John's 
Reign  ,  yet  it  feems,  even  at  the  end  of  his  Reign,  Common  Pleas  were  not  compleatly  leparated  from  the  King's  Couit.  For  in  the  Claule,  Communia 
Placita  non  Jejuantur  noftram  Curiam,  it  is  implied  that  Common  Pleas  did  then,  in  fome  mcafure,  follow  the  King's  Coutt.  Upon  which  gr  und  it  is  or- 
dered, they  mould  not  for  the  future  follow  the  King's  Court,  but  be  held  in  aliauo  certo  Leo.  However  this  Claufe  in  King  Join's  Charter,  did  not 
pre  cmly  quite  take  away  from  the  King's  Court  the  former  ufage  of  dealing  in  Common  Pleas,  cr  completely  annex  them  to  the  Bank.  For  the  Lmc 
Claufe  was  inferted  Verbatim  in  the  Great  Charter  of  the  9th  of  Henry  III.  See  Mag.  Ret.  z  H.  III.  Ret.  2.  Jo  Hen.  Ill,  ©V.  In  the  Reign  of 
King  John,  after  the  ereaing  of  the  Bank,  the  Style  of  the  fuperior  Court  began  to  alter.  By  degrees,  the  Phiafe  Curia  Regis,  went  inn  dim  e.  And 
the  Pleas  and  Proceedings  in  that  Court,  were  frequently  laid  to  be  Coram  Rege,  or  Domino  Rege  ;  and  in  procels  of  time,  Coram  Domino  Rrge  ubicunqut, 
ice.  Sec  Mag.  Rot.  6  J.  Ret.  16.  I  I  J-  Roe.  4.  &c.  Agninfr  what  has  been  faid,  are  urged  G/anvil's  words.  Coram  Jufticih  in  Banco  fedentibus  or 
refidentibus,  wh  ch,  it  is  faid,  prove  the  Bank  was  in  being  in  his  Time,  namely,  in  the  Re  gn  of  Henry  IJ.  But  Madcx  fh.ws,  thefe  words  mean  only 
the  Jnlbicei  fitting  in  the   Curia   Regis  in   Banco,   upon  the  Bench,  that   is,    in  open   'nd  folemn    Court.      See   Hi/'    Excbcj.   Chsp.  XIX. 

(11  A  Writ  of  Ajjiz-c  of  tlcvel  *Dij,eiJin  lies,  where  a  Tenant,  for  ever,  or  for  Life,  is  put  out  and  diffeifed  of  his  Lands  or  Tenements,  Rents,  Com- 
mon of  Pafhire,  Common  Way,  or  of  an  Office,  Toll,  ©V.  that  he  may  recover  his  Right.  G.  Ja,:i>.  A  Writ  of  M:rt  d'  Ancefter,  is  that  which  lies 
whett  any  of  a  Min's  near  Relations  die,  fe'zed  of  Lands,  Rents,  or  Tenemen-s  and  alter  their  Deaihs,  a  stranger,  feizes  upon  them.  A  V.  rit  .1  Dar- 
reine  Prefentment.   lies,  where  a   Man  and   his  Aticeftors  have    preientej  to  a  Chmch,    and   after  it  is  become  void,   a  Stl  prefents  thereto,   whereb)   the 

Perlon  havina  Right  is  dilturbed.   Id This  Article   f  nded  greatly  to  the  eafe  of  the  Jurors,  ar.d  to  the   faving  ol  Charges  to  the   Parties   coHcerj,ed  ; 

for,  before  this  Statute,  the  Writs  of  AJjisa  0/  AW  Dijclfm,  ice.  were  return.,l.le,  either  before  the  King,  or  in  the  C  ur;  0.  Coram  n  fleas,  and  to 
be  taken   mere.     C'-ke.   p    14.  ,._,,....  .      _     .  . 

(2;  In  all  appearance,  lince  the  Conjueft,  the  Kings  had  abolifhcd  or  very  much  altered  this  way  of  trying  Caulcs,  that  th  y  m  •  have  the  Di.i:  n 
of  Matters  in  tr.cir  own  P  liver.      Rapin.  ... 

5     Ey  Freemen   here  and  in  mod  Places  muft  be  urderftcod  Trceh'ldirs,  i.  e.  thofe  that   hclti  their    Lanes  -t  the  Ki  g  cr  fi  me   other  1.  id  uy  a  ki 
tain   Rel  ef.  .. 

(4.    Contemner* :m  is  to  be  ur.detff.ood  of  the  Means  of  a  Man's  livelihood,  as  the  Arms  of  a  Soldier,  the    Ploughs  ar.d  Carts  ot  a    Hu  bindman,   Sfr, 

1,51  Th.t  is,  hit  Cjrts  and  Imptminii  of  Husbandry. 

See  above,   p.   2-?,  Note  II.      Amerciament   is  derived  frr.m    the  French  Word  Mcrci,  and  hgr.tfi  :   the  pecunVry    Wfhrr.ent  of  an  Oft'c.der  agajnfl 
the    King,    or  other  L  rd    in  his  Court,    that  is   found  to   have    offended,    and    to  ft  ir.d   at  the   Mt.e,    ol    the    King  01  his    I   .J       Jacob. 

(7;  In  England  there  are  two  Ordeis  or  Degrees  of  Subjects,  Peers  0/ the  Realm,  and  Cammntrs.  The  Nobles  liave  for  tr.cii  Peers,  all  tke  Peer;  ot  the 
Realm;  and    the  Cunuitmrt  are   all  reckoned   Peers  of  one  another.      Rtipm. 

(8)  Is  h-re  taken  fur  C  nliable  of  a  Cattle.  Tfiey  were  Men  in  antient  Times  of  Acccur.t  ar.d  Authority  ;  and  Irr  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  £><.  had  the 
like  Authority  within  their  I  nonets,  as  the  Sheiirt  had  within  his  Bjiliwick,  betoie  this  Act  ;  and  they  c  mr.only  fealrd  wita  tneir  lunraiturs  ua 
Heiicback.     Regularly  every  Caftlc  contains  a  Maiur,  li>  chat  eveiy  CanfUble  oi  a  C.ftie  is  Canvtaok  at  a  Manor. 
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debeatur  ab  ipfo  omnia  catalla  cedant  defunclo,  falvis  uxori 
ipfius  &   pueris  rationabilibus  partibus  fuis. 

XXXII.  Si  aliquis  liber  homo  inteftatus  decefferit,  catal- 
la fua  per  manus  propinquorum,  parentum,  &  amicorum 
fuorum  per  vifum  ecclefie  diltribuantur  ;  falvis  unicuique 
Jebitis  que  defunchis  ei  debebat. 

XXXIII.  NuIIus  conflabularius  vel  alius  ballivus  nofter 
capiat  blada  vel  alia  catalla  alicujus,  nifi  ftatim  inde  reddat 
denarios,  aut  refpectum  inde  habere  poffit  dc  voluntate 
venditoris. 

XXXIV.  Nullus  conflabularius  diftringat  aliquem  mili- 
tem  ad  dandum  denarios  pro  cuftodia  caftri  fi  facere  volu- 
erit  cuftodiam  illam  in  propria  perfona  fua,  vel  per  alium 
probum  hominem  li  ipfe  earn  facere  non  poffit  propter  ratio- 
nabilem  caufam. 

XXXV.  Et  fi  nos  duxerimus  vel  miferimus  cum  in  ex- 
ercitum,  erit  quietus  de  cuftodia  fecundum  quantitatcm  tcm- 
poris  quo  per  nos  fuerit  in  exercitu. 


'  and  if  there  be  nothing  due  from  him  to  us,  all  the 
'  Chattels  fhall  remain  to  the  Deccafcd,  faving  to  his  Wife 
'  and  Children  their  rc:.fonable  Share. 

'  XXXII.  [  If  any  Freeman  dies  Inteftate,  his  Chatti ' 
'  fhall  be  diflributcd   by  the  hands  of  his  nearefl  Relation 
'  and  Friends  by  view  of  the  Church,   faving  to  every  one 
'  his  Debts,  which  the  deccafed  owed.  ] 

<   XXXIII.   No  Conftablc  or   Bailiff  of  ours  fhall  take 
'  Corn  or  other  Chatties  of  any  Man  (a),  unlets  he  prc- 

*  fently  gives  him  Money  for  it,  or  hath  refpite  of  pay- 
'  ment  from  the  Seller  (b). 

'  XXXIV.  No  Con  liable  fhall  diftrain  ariy  Knight   to 

*  give  Money  for  Caftle-Guard,  if  he  himfelf  will  do  ii 
'  in  his  own  Perfon,  or  by  another  able  Man,  in  c:ifc  he 
'  is  hindered  by  any  reafonable  Caufe. 


'  XXXV.     And    if   we    lend  him,    or    fend   him   into 

•  the    Army,    he  fhall   be  free  from   Caftle-Giiard,    for 

*  the    time   he    fhall    be   in    the  Army  ,    by   our     Com- 
'  mand  (c). 


XXXVI.  Nullus  vicecomes  vel  ballivus  nofter  vel  aliquis 
alius  capiat  equos  vel  caretas  alicujus  liberi  hominis  pro  cari- 
agio  faciendo  nifi  de  voluntate  ipfius  liberi  hominis. 

XXXVII.  Nee  nos,  nee  ballivi  noftri  capiemus  alienum 
bofcum  ad  caftra  vel  alia  agenda  noftra,  nifi  per  voluntatem 
ipfius  cujus  bofcus  ille  fuent. 

XXXVIII.  Nos  non  tenebimus  terras  illorum  qui  con- 
vidti  fuerint  de  felonia,  nifi  per  unum  annum  &  unum 
diem,  &  tunc  reddantur  terre  dominis  feodorum. 

XXXIX.  Omnes  kydelli  de  cetero  deponantur  penitus 
de  Thamifia  &  de  Medewaye,  &  per  totam  Angliam  nifi 
per  cofteram  maris. 

XL.  Breve  quod  vocatur  precipe  de  cetero  non  fiat  alicui 
de  aliquo  tenemento,  unde  liber  homo  amittere  poffit  cu- 
riam fuam. 

XLI.  Una  menfura  vini  fit  per  totum  regnum  noftrum, 
&  una  menfura  ccrvifie,  &  una  menfura  bladi,  fcilicet  quar- 
terium  Londonienfe,  &  una  latitudo  pannorum  tinevtorum 
&  rufTettorum  &  halbergettorum,  fcilicet  due  ulne  infra 
liftas.     De  ponderibus  autem  fit  ut  de  menfuris. 


XLII.  Nichil  detur  vel  capiatur  de  cetero  pro  bfevi 
inquifitionis  de  vita  vel  membris,  fed  gratis  concedatur, 
&  non  neiretur. 


XLIII.  Si  aliquis  teneat  de  nobis  per  feodifirmam,  vel 
per  fokagium,  vel  per  burgagium,  &  de  alio  terram  teneat 
per  fervitium  militare,  nos  non  habebimus  cuftodiam  here- 
<lis  nee  terre  fue  que  eft  de  feodo  alterius,  occafiooe  illius 
feodifirme  vel  fokagii,  vel  burgagii,  nee  habebimus  cufto- 
diam illius  feodifirme,  vel  fokagii  vel  burgagii,  nifi  ipfa 
feodifirma  debeat  fervitium  militare. 


XLIV.  Nos  non  habebimus  cuftodiam  hercdis  vel  terre 
alicujus  quam  tenet  de  alio  per  fervitium  militare,  occafio- 
ne  alicujus  parve  fergenterie  quam  tenet  de  nobis  per  fer- 
vitium reddendi  nobis  cultellos  vel  fagittas  vel  hujufmodi. 

XLV.  Nullus  ballivus  ponat  de  cetero  aliquem  ad  legem 
fimplici  loquela  fua  fine  teftibus  fidelibus   ad  hoc  indudtis. 


'  XXXVI.  No  Sheriff  or  Bailiff  of  our*,  or  anv  o- 
«  ther  ,  fhall  take  Horfes  or  Carts  of  any  for  Car- 
'  riage  (d). 

1  XXXVII.  Neither  we,  or  our  Officer?,  or  others,  fhal! 
'  take   any  Man's  Timber   for  our  Caftles,  or  other  Ul 
'  unlefs  by  the  Confent  of  the  owner  of  the  Timber  (e). 

'  XXXVIII.  We  will  retain  the  Lands  ofthofe  that  are 
'  convi&ed  of  Felony  but  one  year  and  a  day,  and  then 
'  they  fhall  be  delivered  to   the   Lord  of  the  Fee. 

'  XXXIX.  All  Wears  for  the  time  to  come  fhall  be  de- 
'  ftroyed  in  the  Rivers  of  Thames  and  Meekvay ,  and 
'  throughout  all  England,  except  upon  the  Sea-Coaft. 

«  XL.  The  Writ,  which  is  called  Pracipe  (1),  for  the 
'  future,  fhall  not  be  granted  to  any  one  of  any  Tene- 
'  ment,  whereby  a  Freeman  may  lofe  his   Caufe. 

'  XLI.  There  fhall  be  one  Meafure  of  Wine  and  one 
'  of  Ale,    through   our  whole   Realm,    and  one  Meafure 

*  of  Corn  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  London-Quarter  ;  and  one 

*  breadth  of  dyed  Cloth,  and  Rnjjcts  and  Haberjetls  (2), 
'  that  is  to  fay,  two  Ells  within  the  Lift  j  and  the 
4  Weights  fhall  be  as  the  Meafures. 

'  XLII.  From  henceforward  nothing  fhall  be  given  or 
c  taken  for  a  Writ  of  Inquifition  (3),  from  him  that  dc- 
'  fires  an  Inquifition  of  Life  or  Limbs,  but  fhall  be  granted 
'  gratis,  and   not  denied. 

*  XLIII.     If    any  one  holds  of  us  by  Fee-Farm,    or 

*  Socage,  or  Burgage  (4),  and  holds  Lands  of  another  by 
'  military  Service,  We  will  not  have  the  Wardfhip  of 
'  the  Heir  or  Land,  which  belongs  to  another  Man's  Fee, 
'  by  rcafon  of  what  he  holds  of  us  by  Fee- Farm,  Socage 
'  or  Burgage  :  Nor  will  we  have  the  Wardfhip  of  the 
'  Fee-Farm,  Socage  or  Burgage,  unlefs  the  Fee-Farm  is 
'  bound  to  perform   military  Service. 

'  XLIV.  We  will  not  have  the  Wardfhip  of  an  Heir, 
'  nor  of  any  Land,  which  he  holds  of  another  by  militarv 
'  Service,    by  reafon  of   any    Petit-Serjeanty   he    holds  of 

*  us,  as  by  the  Service  of  giving  us  Daggers,  Arrows,  or 
'  the  like. 

'  XLV.  No  Bailiff  for  the  future  fhall  put  anv  Man 
'  to  his  Law  (5),  (f)  upon  his  fingle  Accufation,  without 

*  credible  Witneflcs  produced  to  prove  it. 


(a)  [  Who  is  not  of  the  Town  where  the  Caftle  is.  ] 

(b)  [But  if  he  be  of  the   fame  Town,  he   fhall  pay  him  within  forty   days.  ] 
(e)  [  For  the  Fee,  for  which  he  did  fervice  in  the  Army.  J 

(d)  [  Without  paying  according  to  the  Rate  antiently   appointed,  that   is  to  fay, 
pence  a  day  ;  and  for  a  Cart  with  three   Horfes  Fourteen-pence  a  day.  J 

(e)  [  No  Demefne  Cart  of  any  Ecclcfiaftical  Perfon,  or  Knight,  or  any  Lady,  fhall  be  taken  by  our  Officer's.  ] 
(/)  [  Nor  to  an   Oath.  ] 


for  a  Cart  and  two  Horfes  Tcn- 


f  1)  The  Writ  called  Vrxcift  quod  rMar,  from  the  firrt  Words  in  it,  has  fercral  Ufes.     It  fignifies  in  general  in  Order  frcm  the  King,  or  feme  Court  of 
Juftice,  to  put  in  polVefiion  one  that  complains  of  having  been  mijurtly  outed.     Apparently  fcveral  Abufes  had  crept   in  upon  this  Art  cic.     Kafin. 
(i)  A  fort  of  coarfe  Cloth. 

(3)  This  was  a  Writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  to  inquire,  whether  a  Man  committed  to  Prifon  on  Sufpicion  of  Murder,  was  committed  on  juft  Caul";  of 
Sufpidon,  or  only  out  of  Malice  and  111  will.     Jach. 

(4)  T11  hold  in  Fee-farm,  is  when  there  is  rume  Rent  relerved  by  the  Lord  upon  the  Creation  of  the  Tenancy.  In  S:cjge,  upon  Condition  of  plowing 
the  Lord's  Land,  and  doing  other  inferior  Offices  of  Husbandly  :  And  in  Burgage,  when  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Borough  held  their  Tenements  of  the  Kinj 
at  a  certain   Rent.     See  above,  p.   150. 

(5)  To  make  his  Law,  is  as  much  at  to  fay,  to  take  his  Oath,  cSV. 


No.   15.     V  o  1 .  I. 
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XLVI.  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  imprifonetur, 
aut  diffaifietur,  aut  utlagetur,  aut  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  mo- 
do  dcftruatur  ;  nee  fuper  eum  ibimus,  nee  fuper  eum  mit- 
temus,  nifi,  per  legale  judicium  parium  fuorum,  vel  per 
legem  terre. 

XLVII.  Nulli  vendemus,  nulli  negabimus,  aut  differe- 
mus  rectum  aut  jufticiam. 

XLVIII.  Omnes  mercatores  habeant  falvum  &  fecu- 
rum  exire  de  Anglia  &  venire  in  Angliam,  &  morari  & 
ire  per  Angliam,  tarn  per  terram  quam  per  aquam,  ad  e- 
mendum  &  vendendum,  fine  omnibus  malis  toltis,  per 
antiquas  &  rectas  confuetudines  preterquam  in  tempore 
gwerre,  &  fi  fint  de  terra  contra  nos  gwerrina. 

XLIX.  Et  fi  tales  inveniantur  in  terra  noftra  in  prin- 
cipio  gwerre,  attachientur  fine  dampno  corporum  &  rerum, 
donee  fciatur  a  nobis  vel  capitali  Jufticiario  noftro  quomodo 
Mercatores  terre  noftre  tractentur  qui  tunc  invenientur  in 
terra  contra  nos  gwerrina ;  &  fi  noftri  falvi  fint  ib',  alii 
falvi  fint  in  terra  noftra. 

L.  Liceat  unicuique  de  cetero  exire  de  regno  noftro,  & 
redire,  falvo  &  fecure  per  terram  &  per  aquam  falva  fide 
noftra,  nifi  tempore  gwerre  per  aliquod  breve  tempus  prop- 
ter communem  utilitatem  regni,  exceptis  inprifonatis  & 
utlagatis  fecundum  legem  regni,  &  gente  de  terra  contra 
nos  gwerrina,  &  Mercatoribus  de  quibus  fiat  ficut  pre- 
dictum  eft. 


LI.  Si  quis  tenuerit  de  aliqua  Efcaeta  ficut  de  honore 
Walingeford,  Notingeham,  Bononia,  Lainkaftrie,  vel  de 
aliis  Eskaetis  que  funt  in  manu  noftra,  &  funt  Baronie, 
&  obierit,  heres  ejus  non  det  aliud  Relevium,  nee  faciat 
nobis  aliud  fervitium  quam  faceret  Baroni  fi  Baronia  ilia 
eflet  in  manu  Baronis,  &  nos  eodem  modo  earn  tenes- 
mus quo  Baro  earn  tenuit. 


LII.  Homines  qui  manent  extra  foreftam  non  veniant 
de  cetero  coram  Jufticiariis  noftris  de  Forefta  per  com- 
munes fummonitiones,  nifi  fint  in  placito,  vel  Pleggii  ali- 
cujus  vel  aliquorum  qui  attachiati  fint  pro  forefta. 


LIU.  Nos  non  faciemus  Jufticiarios  Conftabularios, 
Vicecomites,  vel  Ballivos  nifi  de  talibus  qui  fciant  legem 
regni,  &  earn  bene  velint  obfervare. 

LIV.  Omnes  Barones  qui  fundaverunt  Abbatias  unde 
habent  cartas  regum  Anglie,  vel  antiquam  tenuram,  ha- 
beant earum  cuftodiam  cum  vacaverint,  ficut  habere  de- 
bent. 

LV.  Omnes  Forefte  que  aforeftate  funt  tempore  noftro, 
ftatim  deafforeftentur,  &  ita  fiat  de  Ripanis  que  per  nos 
tempore  noftro  pofite  funt  in  defenfo. 


LVI.  Omnes  male  confuetudines  de  Foreftis,  Wa- 
rennis,  &  de  Foreftariis  &  Warennariis,  Vicecomitibus, 
&  eorum  miniftris,    Ripariis   &   earum  cuftodibus    ftatim 

inqui- 


'  XLVI.  No  Freeman  fhall  be  taken,  or  imprifoned, 
'  or  difleis'd  (a),  or  out-law'd,  or  banifh'd,  or  any  wavs 
'  deftroyed;  nor  will  we  pafs  upon  him,  or  commit  him 
'  to  Prifon,  unlefs  by  the  legal  Judgment  of  his  Peers, 
'  or  by  the  Law  of  the  Land  ( i  j. 

'  XLVII.  We  will  fell  to  no  Man,  we  will  deny  no 
'  Man,  or  defer  Right  nor  Juftice. 

«  XLVIII.  All  Merchants  (b)  fhall  have  fafe  and  fecure 
'  Conduct  to  go  out  ef,  and  to  come  into  England  (2)  ; 
'  and  to  ftay  there,  and  to  pafs  as  well  by  Land  as  by 
'  Water,  to  buy  and  fell  by  the  antient  and  allowed  Cuf- 
'  toms,  without  any  evil  Tolls,  except  in  time  of  War, 
'  or  when  they  are  of  any  Nation  in  War  with  us. 

'  XLIX.  And  if  there  be  found  any  fuch  in  our  Land 
'  in  the  beginning  of  a  War,  they  fhall  be  attached,  with- 
'  out  damage  to  their  Bodies  or  Goods,  until  it  mav  be 
'  known  unto  us,  or  our  Chief  Jufticiary,  how  our  Mer- 
'  chants  be  treated  in  the  Nation  at  War  with  us  ;  and  if 
'  ours  be  fafe  there,  they  fhall  be   fafe  in  our  Dominions. 

'  L.  [It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  time  to  come,  for  any 
•  one  to  go  out  of  our  Kingdom,  and  return  fafely  and  fe- 
'  curely  by  Land  or  by  Water,  faving  his  Allegiance  to 
'  us  ;  unlefs  in  time  of  War  by  fome  fhort  fpace  for  the 
'  common  benefit  of  the  Kingdom,  except  Prifoners  and 
'  Out-laws,  ( according  to  the  Law  of  the  Land  )  and  Peo- 
'  pie  in  war  with  us,  and  Merchants  who  fhall  be  in  fuch 
'  condition  as  is  above-mentioned.  ] 

'  LI.  If  any  Man  holds  of  any  Efcheat,  as  of  the  Ho- 
'  nour  of  IVallingford,  Nottingham,  Boulogne,  Lancajlery 
'  or  of  other  Efcheats  which  are  in  our  hands,  and  are  Ba- 
'  ronies,  and  dies,  his  Heir  fhall  not  give  any  other  Relief, 
'  or  perform  any  other  Service  to  us  than  he  would  to 
'  the  Baron,  if  the  Barony  were  in  poffemon  of  the  Ba- 
'  ron  ;  we  will  hold  it  after  the  fame  manner  the  Baron 
'  held  it  (V). 

*  LII.  [  Thofe  Men  who  dwell  without  the  Foreft, 
'  from  henceforth  fhall  not  come  before  our  Jufticiaries  of 
'  the  Foreft  upon  common  Summons,  but  fuch  as  are  im- 
'  pleaded,  or  are  Pledges  for  any  that  were  attached  for 
'  fomething  concerning  the  Foreft  J  (d). 

'  LIU.  We  will  not  make  any  Jufticiaries,  Conftables, 
'  Sheriffs,  or  Bailiffs,  but  what  are  knowing  in  the  Law 
'  of  the  Realm,  and  are  difpofed  duly  to  obferve  it. 

'  LIV.  All  Barons,  who  are  Founders  of  Abbies,  and 
'  have  Charters  of  the  Kings  of  England  for  the  Advow- 
'  fon,  or  are  entitled  to  it  by  antient  Tenure,  may  have 
'  the  cuftody  of  them,  when  void,  as  they  ought  to  have. 

'  LV.  All  Woods  that  have  been  taken  into  the  Fo- 
'  refts  (c),  in  our  own  time,  fhall  forthwith  be  laid  our 
'  again  (f),  and  the  like  fhall  be  done  with  the  Rivers  that 
'  have  been  taken  or  fenced  in  by   us,  during  our  Reign. 

'  LVI.  All  evil  Cuftoms  concerning  Forefts,  Warrens, 
'  and  Forefters,  Warreners,  Sheriffs,  and  their  Officers, 
'  Rivers    and   their  Keepers,    fhall  forthwith   be  enquired 

'  into 


(a)  [  Of  his   Free-hold   or  Liberties,  or  Free-Cuftoms.  ]  (b)  [  Unlefs  they    be  publickly  prohibited.  J 

(c)  [  Nor  will  we  by  reafon  of  fuch  Barony  or  Efcheat,  have  any  Efcheat  or  Wardfhip  of  any  of  our  Men,  unlefs 
he  that  held  the  Barony  or  Efcheat,  held  of  us  in   Chief  elfewhere.  ] 

(d)  59.  [No  County-Court  for  the  future  fhall  be  holden,  but  from  Month  to  Month  ;  and  where  there  ufed  to 
be  a  greater  Interval,  let  it  be  fo  continued.  60.  Neither  any  Sheriff",  nor  his  Bailiff,  fhall  keep  his  Turn  in  the 
Hundred  oftner  than  twice  in  a  Year,  and  only  in  the  accuftomed  place  ;  that  is,  once  after  Eajler,  and  once  after 
Michaelmafs ;  and  the  view  of  Frank-Pledge  fhall  be  held  after  Michaehnaj's,  without  occafion  (3),  and  fo  that  every 
one  fhall  have  his  Liberties,  which  he  had  and  was  wont  to  have  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  our  Grandfather,  or  fuch 
as  he  obtained  afterwards.  61.  But  the  view  of  Frank-Pledge  fhall  be  fo  made,  that  our  Peace  may  be  kept,  and  that  the 
Ty thing  be  full,  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  62.  And  the  Sheriffs  fhall  not  feek  occafions  (4),  but  fhall  be  content  with  what 
the  Sheriff  was  wont  to  have  for  making  his  View  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  our  Grandfather.  63.  For  the  time 
to  come  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Man  to  give  his  Land  to  a  Religious  Houfe,  fo  as  to  take  it  again,  and  hold  it 
of  that  Houfe.  64.  Nor  fhall  it  be  lawful  for  any  Religious  Houfe  to  receive  Land,  fo  as  to  grjnt  it  to  him  again  of 
whom  they  received  it,  to  hold  of  him.  If  any  Man  for  the  future  fhall  (o  give  his  Land  to  a  Religious  Houfe,  and 
be  convicted  thereof,  his  Gift  fhall  be  void,  and  the  Land  fhall  be  forfeited  to  the  Lord  of  the  Fee  (5).  65.  Scutage 
for  the  future  fhall  not  be  taken  as  it  was  ufed  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  out  Grandfather  ;  [  and  that  the 
Sheriff"  fhall  opprefs  no  Man,  but  be  content  with  what  he  was  wont  to  have.  J  66.  Saving  to  the  Archbifhops 
Bifhops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Templars,  Hofpitallers,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  all  others,  as  well  Ecclefiafticks  as  Se- 
culars, the  Liberties  and  free  Cuftoms  which   they  had  before  :    Thefe  being  WitneiTes,  is'c. 

(e)  [By   King   Richard  our  Brother. J  (/")  [  Unlefs  they  were  our  Demefne  Woods.  ] 


(1)  That  is,  fays   Dr.  Brad)-,  by  legal  Proccfs,  &c. 

fa)  By  fume  antient  Liws  of  England,  foreign  Merchants  were  fojbid  coming  into  the  Kingdom,  except  in  Fair  Time,  and  then  wefe  not  to  ftay  above 
forty    Days.     C*>kc,  p.    57. 

(3)  $:nc  Otcajionr,  i.e.  without  Oppreflion.     Brady. 

(4.)   Occajior.ci,  Caufes  to  opoiefs  any    Mmi.     Brady. 

(5)  The  Reafnns  of  thef:  t'.v.-  A'ticl.s  were,  becaufe  by  holding  their  Lands  of  the  Church,  the  Service  due  from  the  Fees,  which  were  intended  fer  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  were  unduly  withdrawn ;  and  becaufe  the  chitf  Lrrds  lott  the  Efcheats,  Wardihips,  Reliefs,  and  the  like.  Abundance  -I  waj  were 
ufed  to  evade  the  lortc  of  th:s  Law.     Eut  an  efleclual  Sup  was  put  to  them  at  Jali  by  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  -  Fo       11- 
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inquirantur  in  quolibct  Cornitalu  per  duodccim  Milites  ju- 
ratos  tie  codem  Comitatu,  qui  debent  eligi  per  probos  ho- 
mines ejufdem  Gomitatus,  &  infra  quadraginta  dies  port 
inquilitioncm  factum,  penitus,  ita  quod  uumquam  revoccn- 
tur,  delcantur.  o — 

LVII.  Omnes  obfides  &  cartas  ftatim  reddemus  que  li- 
berate fuerunt  nobis  ab  Anglicis  in  fecuritatem  pacis,  vel  fi- 
delis  fervitii. 


LVIII.  Nos  amovebimus  penitus  de  balliviis  parcntes 
Gerardi  de  Athyes,  quod  de  cctero  nullum  habeant  balli- 
viam  in  Anglia  ;  Engelardum  de  Cygony,  Andream,  Pe- 
trum,  &  Gyonem,  de  Cancel).  Gyonem  de  Cygony, 
Galfridum  de  Martyni,  &  fratres  ejus,  Philippum  Mar- 
kum,  &  fratres  ejus,  &  Galfridum  nepotem  ejus,  Si  totam 
fequelam  eorundem. 

LIX.  Et  ftatim  port  pacis  reformationcm,  amovebimus 
de  regno,  omnes  alienigenas  Milites,  Baliftarios,  fervientes 
ftipendiarios,  qui  vencrint  cuin  equis  &  armis  ad  nocumen- 
tum  rcgni. 

LX.  Si  quis  fuerit  dhTeifitus,  vel  elongatus  per  nos,  fine 
legali  judicio  parium  fuorum,  de  terris,  caftallis,  libertati- 
bus,  vel  jure  fuo,  ftatim  ea  ei  reftituemus  ;  &  fi  contentio 
fuper  hoc  orta  fuerit,  tunc  inde  fiat  per  judicium  viginti 
quinque  Baronum,  de  quibus  fit  mentio  inferius  in  fecuri- 
tate  pacis. 

LXI.  De  omnibus  autem  illis  de  quibus  aliquis  difiei- 
fitus  fuerit,  vel  elongatus,  fine  legali  judicio  parium  fuo- 
rum per  Henricum  regem  patrem  noftrum,  vel  per  Ri- 
cardum  regem  fratrem  noftrum,  que  in  manu  noftra  ha- 
bemus,  vel  que  alii  tenent,  que  nos  oporteat  waranti- 
zare  refpeclum  habebimus  ufque  ad  communem  termi- 
num  cruce-fignatorum.  Exceptis  illi?  de  quibus  placitum 
motum  fuit,  vel  inquifitio  facia  per  preceptum  noftrum, 
ante  fufceptionem  crucis  noftre  ;  cum  autem  redierimus 
de  peregrinatione  noftra,  vel  fi  forte  remanferimus  a  pe- 
regrinatione  noftra,  ftatim  inde  plenam  jufticiam  Cxhibe- 
bimus. 

LXII.  Eundem  autem  refpeftum  habebimus,  — o  de 
foreftis  deafforeftandis,  quas  Henricus  pater  nofter  vel  Ri- 
cardus  frater  nofter  afforeftaverunt,  &  de  cuftodiis  terra- 
rum  que  funt  de  alieno  feodo  ,  cujufraodi  cuftodias  hu- 
cufque  habuimus,  occafione  feodi  quod  aliquis  de  nobis 
tenuit  per  j&Crvitium  militare,  &  de  Abbatiis  que  funda- 
te  fuerint  in  feodo  alterius  quam  noftro,  in  quibus  domi- 
nus  feodi  dixerit  fe  jus  habere  ;  &  cum  redierimus,  vel  fi 
remanferimus  a  peregrinatione  noftra,  fuper  hiis  conque- 
rentibus  plenam  jufticiam  ftatim  exhibebimus. 


LXIII.  Nullus  capiatur  Jjec   imprifonetur,    propter  ap- 
pellum  femine,  de  morte  alterius,  quam  viri   fui. 


LXIV.  Omnes  fines,  qui  injufte  &  contra  legem  terre 
facta  funt  nobifcum,  &  omnia  amerciamenta  facia  injufte 
&  contra  legem  terre,  omnino  condonentur,  vel  fiat 
inde  per  judicium  viginti  quinque  Baronum  de  quibus 
fit  ttt;ntio  inferius  in  fecuritate  pacis,  vel  per  judicium 
majoris  partis  eorundem  ,  una  cum  predicto  Stephano 
Cantuarienii  Archiepifcopo,  fi  interefie  poterit,  &  aliis 
quos  iecum  ad  hoc  vocare  voluerit  ;  &  fi  interefie  non 
poterit,  nichilominus  procedat  negotium  fine  eo.  Ita 
quod,  fi  aliquis  vel  aliqui,  de  predidb's  J)iginti  quinque 
Baronibus,  fuerint  in  fimili  querela,  amoveantur,  quan- 
tum ad  hoc  judicium,  &  alii  loco  illorum  per  refiduos 
tie  eifdem  viginti  quinque  tantum  ad  hoc  faciendum  electi, 
&jurati  fubftituantur. 


LXV.  Si  nos  difiaifivimus,  vel  elongavimus  Walenfes 
de  terris,  vel  libertatibus,  vel  rebus  a'uis,  fine  legali  judicio 
parium  fuorum,  eis  ftatim  reddantur  ;  &  fi  contentio  fu- 
per hoc  orta  fuerit,  tunc  inde  fiat  in  Marchia  per  judi- 
cium parium  fuorum  ;  de  tenementis  Anglie,  iecundum 
legem  Anghe,  de  tenementis  Wallie,  fecundum  legem 
Wallie,  de  tenementis  Marchie,  fecundem  legem  Marchie  : 
idem  facient  Walenfes  nobis  &  noftris. 

LXVI.  De 


into   in  each  County,    by  twelve  Knights  of  the  ( 
Shire,  chofen  by  the  moft  creditab!>.  Perfons  in   the  fame 
County,  and  upon  Oath  ;    and,   within   forty  days  alter 

-   the  (aid  Inqueft,  be  utterly  aboliihcd,  Jo  as  never  to  be 

'  reltored  [a). 

'  LVII.  We  will  immediately  give  up  all  Hoftagcs  and 
1  Engagements,  delivered  unto  us  by  our  /      !j/h  Subjecis, 
as  Securites  for  tJicir  keeping  the  Peace,  and   yielding  us 
'  faithful  Service. 

'   LVIII.  We  will  entirely  remove  from   our  Bailiwick*. 

'  the  Relations  of  Gerard  de  Athyes,   fo  as  that  for  the  futu.e 

'  they  ftiall  have  no  Bailiwick    in  England.     We  will  alio 

'  remove  Engelard  de  Cygony,  Andrew,    Peter,    and  Gyon, 

'  de  Canutes,   Gyon  de  Cygony,   Geoffrey  de  Aiartyn,  and  his 

'  Brothers,  Philip  Mark,   and  his    Brothers,  and   his   Ne- 

'  phew  Geoffrey,  and  their  whole  Retinue. 

'  LIX.  A11J  as  foon  as  Peace  is  rcftorcJ,  we  will  fend 
'  out  of  the  Kingdom  all  foreign  Soldiers,  Crofsbowrhen, 
'  and  Stipendiaries,  who  are  come  with  Horfes  and  Arms] 
'  to  the  Injury  of  our  People. 

*  LX.  If  any  one  hath  been  difpoflefled,  or  deprived  by 
'  us  without  the  legal  Judgment  ot  his  Peers,  of  his  Lands, 
'  Caftles,  Liberties  or  Right,  we  will  forthwith  reftore  them 
'  to  him  ;  and  if  any  difpute  arifes  upon  this  head,  let  the 
'  matter  be  decided  by  the  five  and  twenty  Barons  here- 
'  after  mentioned  (1),  for  the  preservation  of  the  Peace. 

*  LXI.  As  for  all  thofe  things,  of  which  any  Perfon 
'  has  without  the  legal  Judgment  of  his  Peers  been  difpof- 
'  felled  or  deprived,  either  by  King  Henry  our  Father,  or 
'  our  Brother  King  Richard,  and  which  we  have  in  our 
c  hands,  or  are  poffefled  by  others,  2nd  we  are  bound  tu 
'  warrant  and  make  good,  we  fhall  have  a  reipite,  till  the 
'  Term  ufually  allowed  the  Croifes  ;  excepting  thole 
'  things  about  which  there  is  a  Suit  depending,  or  whereof 
'  an  Inqueft  hath  been  made  by  our  order,  before  we  un- 
'  dertook  the  Crufade.  But  when  we  return  fn-m  our 
'  Pilgrimage,  or  if  we  do  not  perform  it,  we  will  immc- 
'  diately  caufe  full  Juftice  to  be  adminiftred  therein. 

'  LXII.  The  fame  refpite  we  fhall  have  for  difafforefting 
'  the  Forefts,  which  Henry  our  Father,  or  our  Brother 
'  Richard  have  afforefted  ;  and  for  the  Wardfhip  of  the 
'  Lands  which  are  in  another's  Fee,  in  the  fame  manner 
'  as  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  thofe  Wardfhips,  by  reafon 
'  of  a  Fee  held  of  us  by  Knight's  Service  j  and  for  the  Ab- 
«  bies  founded  in  any  other  Fee  than  our  own,  in  which 
'  the  Lord  of  the  Fee  claims  a  Right  :  And  when  we  re- 
'  turn  from  our  Pilgrimage,  or  if  we  fhould  not  perform 
'  it,  we  will  immediately  do  full  Juftice  to  all  the  Com- 
'  plainants  in  this  behalf. 

'  LXIII.  No  Man  fhall  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  upon 
c  the  Appeal  of  a  Woman,  for  the  death  of  any  other 
'  Man  than  her  Husband. 

*  LXIV.  All  unjufl  and  illegal  Fines,  and  all  Amercia- 
'  ments  impofed  unjuftly,  and  contrary  to  the  Law  of  the 
'  Land,  fhall  be  entirely  forgiven  or  elfe  be  left  to  the  de- 
'  cilion,  of  the  five  and  twenty  Barons  hereafter  menti- 
'  oned,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Peace,  or  of  the  major 
«  part  of  them,  together  with  the  aforefaid  Stephen  Arch" 
'  bifhop  of  Canterbury,  if  ha  can  be  prefent,  and  others 
'  whom  he  fhall  think  fit  to  take  along  with  him  :  And 
'  if  he  cannot  be  prefent,  the  Bufinefs  fhall  notwithftand- 
'  ing  go  on  without  him.  But  fo,  that  if  one  or  more  of 
'  the  forefaid  five  and  twenty  Barons  be  Plaintiffs  in  the 
'  fame  caufe,  they  fhall  be  let  alide,  as  to  what  concerns 
'  this  particular  Affair ;  and  others  be  chofen  in  their 
'  room  out  of  the  faid  five  and  twenty,  and  fvvorn  by  the 
'  reft  to  decide  that  matter. 

'  LXV.  If  we  have  dilTeifed  or  difpoJI'elTed  the  IFelJli  of 
'  any  Lands,  Liberties,  or  other  things,   without  the  legal 

*  Judgment  of  their  Peers,  they  ftiall  immediately  be  re- 
«  ftored  to  them.  And  if  any  Difpute  arifes  upon  this 
'  head,  the  matter  fhall  be  determined  in  the  Marches, 
«  by  the  Judgment  of  their  Peers  :  For  Tenements  in 
'  England  according  to  the  Law  of  England  :  For  Tenc- 
'  ments  in  Wales  according  to   the  Law  of  Wales  :    The 

*  fame  fhall  the  11  eljh  do  to  us  and  our  Subjects. 

LXVI.  As 


(a)  54.  [No  Freeman   for  the  future  fhall  give  or  fell  any  more  of  his  Land,  but  fo  that  out  of  the  Refidue,    the 
Service  due  to   the  Lord  of  the  Fee   may  he  fuiriciently  performed.  J 

(1)  Their  Names,  according  to  M.  Pens,  were  the   Earls  of  Clare,  Albemarle,  C.'ci/ler,  Wutcbtfier,  Ptrtfird,  Earl   Soger,  Earl    RJert,   Eirl  Martfcatl 
junior,   Robert  i  ilz.-Wah,r  fenior,   Gilhct   de  Clare,   Euftucc  de   Vcja,   Hu(b  Bigvd,   William  de  Mur.bray,   the   Mayer  of  Lmdm,   Gilbert  a    La*  n 
de  Re,   the    Conftable  of  Cbrller,    Richard  de  Perci,  Job*    FltB-Rtbtrt,   rTMUtm    Mulct.  Ci  fhy  je    i'  v     K  •-.■    '  d,    MurA  If.    am    '     |  ..•' 

Ricoari  dt  MuntSibet.  /;'.;.',„,../,   v*,.,,.    r.    ,•-,-, 


Ricoari  dc  Muxtfitbtt,  ll'.!!>jK  it  Aibir.ey,  p.  z-'iz 
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LXVI.  De  omnibus  autem  illis  de  quibus  aliquis  Wa- 
lcnfium  diffaifitus  fuerit,  vel  elongatus,  fine  legali  judicio 
pafium  fuorum,  -r  per  Henricum  regem  patrem  noftrum 
vel  Ricardum  regem  fratrem  noftrum,  que  nos  in  manu 
noftra  lwbemus,  vel  que  alii  tenent,  que  nos  oporteat 
warantizare,  refpectum  habebimus  ufque  ad  communem 
terminum  cruce-fignatorum  :  illis  exceptis  de  quibus  pla- 
citum  motum  fuit  vel  inquifitio  facta  per  preceptum  nof- 
trum, ante  fufceptionem  crucis  noftre  j  cum  autem  redie- 
rimus,  vel  li  forte  remanferimus  a  peregrinatione  noftra, 
flatim  eis  inde  plenam  jufticiam  exhibebimus,  fecundum 
leges  Walenfium,   &  partes  predictas. 


*  LXVI.  As  for  all  thofe  things,  of  which  any  Weljh- 
man  hath,  without  the  legal  Judgment  of  his  Peers 
been  diffeifed  or  deprived,  by  King  Henry  our  Father, 
or  our  Brother  King  Richard,  and  which  we  either 
have  in  our  hands,  or  others  are  putrefied  of,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  warrant  it ;  we  fhall  have  a  reipite  till 
the  time  generally  allowed  the  Croifes  :  Excepting 
thofe  things  about  which  a  Suit  is  depending,  or  where- 
of an  Inqueft  hath  been  made  by  our  order,  before 
we  undertook  the  Crufade.  But  when  we  return,  or 
if  we  flay  at  home  and  do  not  perfoim  our  Pilgrimage, 
we  will  immediately  do  them  full  Jultice  according  to 
the  Laws  of  the  Wrljh,  and  of  the  Parts  afore-men- 
tioned. 


LXVII.  Nos  reddemus  filium  Lewelini  flatim,    &  om-  '    LXVII.  We  will  without  delay  difmifs  the  Son  of 

nes  obfides  de  Wallia,  &  cartas  que  nobis   liberate  fuerunt     '  Lewelln,  and  all   the  Wcljh   Hoftages,    and  releafe  them 

in  fecuritatem  pacis.                                                                       '  ""om  the    Engagements  they  entered  into   with    us   for 

'  the  prefervation  of  the  Peace. 


LXVIII.  Nos  faciemus  Alexandre  Regi  Scottorum,  de 
fororibus  fuis  &  obfidibus  reddendis,  &  libertatibus  fuis, 
&  jure  fuo,  fecundum  formam  in  qua  faciemus  aliis  ba- 
ronibus  noflris  Anglie,  nifi  aliter  efle  debeat  per  cartas  quas 
habemus  de  Willielmo  patre  ipfius,  quondam  rege  Scotto- 
rum ;  &  hoc  erit  per  judicium  parium  fuorum  in  curia 
noftra. 


LXIX.  Omnes  autem  iflas  confuetudines  predictas,  & 
libertates  quas  nos  conceffiffimus  in  regno  noftro  tenen- 
das,  quantum  ad  nos  pertinet  erga  noflros  omnes  de  regno 
noftro,  tarn  clerici  quam  laici  obfenent,  quantum  ad  fe 
pertinet  erga  fuos. 


LXX.  Cum  autem  pro  Deo,  &  ad  emendationem 
regni  noflri,  &  ad  melius  fopiendam  difcordiam  inter 
nos  &  barones  noflros  ortam,  hec  omnia  predicta  con- 
celTerimus,  volentes  ea  integra  &  firma  Habilitate  gau- 
dere  .'.,  facimus  &  concedimus  eis  fecuritatem  fub- 
fcriptam  ;  videlicet  quod  barones  eligant  viginti  quinque 
barones  de  regno ,  quos  voluerint ,  qui  debeant  pro 
totis  viribus  fuis ,  obfervare  ,  tenere ,  &  facere  obfer- 
vari ,  pacem  &  libertates  quas  eis  concefiimus ,  &  hac 
prefenti  carta  noftra  confirmavimus.  Ita  fcilicet  quod  fi 
nos,  vel  jufticiarius  nofter,  vel  Ballivi  noflri,  vel  aliquis 
de  Miniftris  noflris,  in  aliquo  erga  aliquem  deliquerimus, 
vel  aliquem  articulorum  pacis  aut  fecuritatis  tranfgrefli 
fuerimus,  &  delictum  oftenfum  fuerit  quatuor  baronibus 
de  predictis  viginti  quinque  baronibus,  i I II  quatuor  barones 
accedant  ad  nos,  vel  ad  jufticiarium  noftrum  fi  fuerimus 
extra  regnum,  proponentes  nobis  excefTum,  petent,  ut 
exceifum  ilium  fine  dilatione  faciamus  emendari  :  &  fi 
nos  excefTum  non  emendaverimus,  vel  fi  fuerimus  ex- 
tra regnum  jufticiarius  nofter  non  emendaverit ,  infra 
tempus  quadraginta  dierum,  computandum  a  tempore  quo 
monftratum  fuerit  nobis,  vel  jufticiario  noftro,  fi  extra 
regnum  fuerimus,  predicti  quatuor  Barones  referent  cau- 
fam  illam  ad  refiduos  de  viginti  quinque  baronibus,  & 
illi  viginti  quinque  barones  cum  communa  totius  terre, 
diftringent  tk  gravabunt  nos  modis  omnibus  quibus  pote- 
runt,  fcilicet  per  captionem  caftrorum,  terrarum,  pof- 
feffionum,  &  aliis  modis  quibus  poterunt  donee  fuerit  e- 
mendatum  fecundum  arbitrium  eorum  ;  falva  perfona 
noftra,  5c  Kegine  noftre,  &  liberorum  noftrorum,  & 
cum  fuerit  emendatum  intendent  nobis  ficut  prius  fece- 
vunt. 


LXXE  Et  quicunque  voluerit  de  terra,  juret,  quod  ad 
predicta  omnia  exequenda  parebit  mandatis  predicforum 
viginti  quinque  baronum,  &  quod  gravabit  nos  pro  pofle 
fuo  cum  ipfis  ;  &  nos  pubblice  &  libere  damus  licentiam 
jurandi  cuilibet  qui  jurare  voluerit,  Sc  nulli  unquam  ju- 
rare  prohibebimus. 


LXXIE  Omnes  autem  illos  de  terra  qui  per  fe  & 
fponte  fua  noluerint  jurare  viginti  quinque  baronibus  de  dif- 
tringendo  &  gravando  nos  cum  eis,  faciemus  jurare  eofdem 
de  mandato  noftro,  ficut  prediftum  eft. 


LXXIII.  Et  fi  aliquis  de  viginti  quinque  baronibus  de- 
ceflerit,  vel  a  terra  recefTerit,  vel  aliquo  alio  modo  impe- 
ditus  fuerit,  quo  minus  ifla  predicta  poflent  exequi,  qui 
refidui  fuerint  de  predidtis  viginti  quinque  baronibus,  eli- 
gant alium  loco  ipfius,  pro  arbitrio  fuo,  qui  fimili  modo 
erit  juratus  quo  &  ceteri. 

LXXIV.   In 


*    LXVIII.    We    fhall    treat  with  Alexander  King    of 

'  Scots,    concerning   the  reftoring  of  his  Sifters  and    Hof- 

'  tages,  and    his   Right   and   Liberties,    in  the  fame  form 

'  and   manner    as   we   fhall    do   to    the    reft  of  our   Ba- 

4  rons  of  England  ;    unlefs   by  the  Engagements    which 

4  his   Father  JVilliam    late    King   of   Scots    hath    entered 

'  into   with    us  it    ought     to    be    otherwife  ;     and     this 

'  fhall   be  left   to  the   Determination  of  his  Peers  in  our 

'  Court. 

'  LXIX.  All  the  aforefaid  Cuftoms  and  Liberties 
'  which  we  have  granted,  to  be  holden  in  our  Kinc- 
'  dom,  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  us  towards  our  People  ; 
'  all  our  Subjects,  as  well  Clergy  as  Laity,  fhall  ob- 
'  ferve  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  towards  their  De- 
'  pendents. 

'  LXX.  And,  whereas  for  the  Honour  of  God,  and  the 
'  Amendment  of  our  Kingdoai,  and  for  quieting  the  Dif- 

*  cord  that  has  arifen  between  us  and  our  Barons,  we 
'  have  granted  all  the  things  aforefaid  ;  willing  to  ren- 
'  der  them  firm  and  lafting,  we  do  give  and  grant  our 
'  Subjects  the  following  Security  ;  namely,  that  the  Ba- 
'  rons   may  chufe   five    and  twenty  Barons  of  the  King- 

*  dom,  whom  they  think  convenient,  who  fhall  take 
'  care,  with  all  their  might,  to  hold  and  obferve,  and 
'  caufe   to  be  obferved,    the  Peace  and  Liberties  we  have 

*  granted  them,  and  by  this  our  prefent  Charter  confirm- 
'  ed.     So  as  that,  if  we,  our  Jufticiary,  our   Bailiffs,  or 

*  any  of  our  Officers,  fhall  in  any  cafe  fail  in  the  perform- 

*  ance  of  them,  towards  any  Perfon  ;  or  fhall  break 
'  through  any   of  thefe  Articles  of   Peace    and    Security, 

*  and  the  Offence  is  notified  to  four  Barons,  chofen  out  of 
'  the  five  and  twenty  aforementioned,  the  faid  four  Barons 
'  fhall  repair  to  us,  or  our  Jufticiary  if  we  are  out  of  the 

*  Realm  ;  and  laying  open  the  Grievance,  fhall  petition 
'  to  have  it  redreffed  without  delay  ;  and  if  it  is  not  re- 
'  dreffed  by  us,  or,  if  we  fhould  chance  to  be  out  of  the 
'  Realm  ,  if  it  is  not  redreffed  by  our  Jufticiary  within 
'  forty  Days,  reckoning  from  the  time  it  has  been  noti- 
'  fied  to  us,  or  to  our  Jufticiary  if  we  fhould  be  out  of  the 
'  Realm  ;  the  four  Barons  aforefaid  fhall  lay  the  Caufe  be- 
c  fore  the  reft  of  the  five  and  twenty  Barons  ;  and  the 
'  faid  five  and  twenty  Barons,  together  with  the  Com- 
'  munity  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  fhall  diftrain  and  diflrefs 
'  us  all  the  ways  poffible  ;  namely,  by  feizing  our  Caftles, 
'  Lands,  Poffeffions,  and  in  any  other  manner  they  can, 
'  till  the  Grievance  is  redreffed  according  to  their  Pleafure, 

*  faving  harmlefs  our  own  Perfon,  and  the  Perfon  of  our 
'  Queen  and  Children  ;  and  when  it  is  redreffed,  they  fhall 
'  obey  us  as  before. 

'  LXXI.  And  any  Perfon  whatfoever  in  the  Kingdom 
'  may  fvvear,  that  he  will  obey  the  Orders  of  the  five 
'  and   twenty  Barons  aforefaid,    in  the  Execution   of  the 

*  Premiffes,  an«Lthat  he  will  diflrefs  us,  jointly  with  them, 
'  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power  ;  and  we  give  publick  and 
'  free  Liberty  to  any  one  that  will  fivear  to  them,  and 
'  never  fhall  hinder  any  Perfon  from  taking  the  fame 
'  Oath. 

'  LXXII.  As  for  all  thofe  of  our  Subjects,  who  will 
not,  of  their  own  accord,  fwear  to  join  the  five  and 
twenty  Barons,  in  diflraining  and  diftreffing  us,  we  will 
iffue  our  Order  to  make  them  take  the  fame  Oath,  as 
aforefaid. 

'  LXXIII.  And  if  any  one  of  the  five  and  twenty  Ba- 
rons dies,  or  goes  out  of  the  Kingdom,  or  is  hindered 
any  other  way,  from  putting  the  things  aforefaid  in  ex- 
ecution ;  the  reft  of  the  faid  five  and  twenty  Barons  may 
chufe  another  in  his  room,  at  their  difcretion,  who  fhall 
be  fworn  in  like  manner,  as  the  reft. 

LXXIV.  In 
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LXXIV.  In  omnibus  autem,  q'ie  iftis  viginti  quinque 
baronibus  cominittuntur  e'xequenda,  fi  forte  ipli  viginti 
quinque  prefentes  fuerint,  5c  inter  (e  fuper  re  aliqua  dif- 
cordaverint,  vcl  aliqiii  ex  eis  fummoniti,  nolint,  vel  nc- 
queant  interefle,  fatum  habeatur  &  firmum,  quod  major 
pars  eorum  qui  prefentes  fuerint  providerit,  vel  prcceperit, 
ac  fi  omiici  viginti  quinque  in  hoc  c  mfenfiflent,  &  predidti 
viginti  quinque  jurent  quod  omnia  antedicta  fideliter  obfer- 
vabunt  &  pro  toto  polle   fuo  facient  obfervari. 


LXXV.  Et  nos  nichil  impetrabimus  ab  aliquo,  per  nos, 
hec  per  alium,  per  quod  aliqua  iftarum  conceffioftum  & 
libertatum  revocetur  vel  miniialur,  8j  li  .iliquid  tale  impe- 
tratum  fuerit  irritum  lit  &  inane  ;  &  numquam  eo  utemur 
per  nos,  r.ec  per  alium. 

LXXVI.  Et  orhnes  malas  voluntates,  indignationes,  & 
rancores  ortos  internes  &  homines  noftros,  clericos  &  laicos, 
a  tempore  difcordie,  plenc  omnibus  remilimus,  &  condo- 
navimus.  Preterea,  omnes  tranfgreffiones  i.tctas  occafione 
ejuidem  difcordie,  a  pafcha  anno  rcgni  noftri  fextodecimo, 
nfque  ad  pacem  reformatam,  plene  remihmus  omnibus  cle- 
ricis  &  laicis,  &  quantum  ad  nos  pertinet  plene  condona- 
vi  mux 


LXXVII.  Et  infuper,  fectmus  eis  fieri  litteras  teftimo- 
niales  patentes  dorriini  Stepjiani  Canttrarienfis  archiepifcopi, 

d.immi  Henrici  Dublinienfts  archiepifcopi,  5c  epilcoporum 
predidtorum,  &  magiftti  Pandulti,  fuper  fecuritate  ifta,  & 
conccilionibus  preiatis. 

LXXVIII.  Quare  volumus  5c  firmiter  precipimus,  quod 
Anglicana  ecclefia  libera  fit,  &  quod  homines  in  regno  110- 
ftro  habeant,  &  tene.mt,  omnes  prefatas  libertates,  jura, 
&  conceffiones",  bene  &  in  pace,  libere  5c  quicte,  plene 
&  integre,  fibi  &  heredibus  fuis,  de  nobis  &  heredibus  no- 
ftris  in  omnibus  rebus  &  locis  in  perpetuum,  ficut  predic- 
tum  eft. 

LXXIX.  Juratum  eft  tarn  autem  ex  parte  noftra,  quam 
ex  parte  baronum,  (]uod  hec  omnia  fupradidta,  bona  ride, 
5c  imc  malo  ingenio  obfervabuntuf. 

Teftibus  lupradidtis,  5V  multis  aliis.  Data  per  manum 
noftram  in  prato  quod  vocatur  Runingmede  inter 
Windelefor.  &  Stanes  quinto  decimo  die  j  unii  anno 
regni  noftri  feptimo  decimo. 

o —  Deleantur  per  eofdem  ita  quod  nos  hoc  fciamus  prius 
vel  Juftici.-.rius  noftcr  fi  in  Anglia  non  fuerimus. 

— o  Emuhm  autem  rej'peclum  habebimus,  if  eodem  modo 
de  Juilicia  exiiihcnda,  2De  fojetttB  BCaftojCftandis  vcl 
rcmanfuris  foreftis. 

4-  Parhim  forum  in  Angl.  vel  in  Wullia. 

.*.  Gander e  in   perpetuum. 

Examined  end  compared  with  the  Original  in  the  Cotto- 
nian  Library, 

By  David  Cassley,  Deputy-Librarian. 


'  FA'XIV.    In  all    things   that   art   committed   to   the 
charge  of  the fe  five  and  twenty  Baron-,    if,  when  I 
are  all  aflembled  together,  they  fhould  happen  to  difagree 
about  any  matter,    or  Ionic  of   them,    when  fummoned, 
will  not,    or  cannot  come;   whatever  is  agreed  upon,    or 
enjoyned  by  the  major  part  of  thole  who  ate  prefent, 
fhall   be   reputed  as  firm  and  valid,  aa  if  all  the  fivt 
twenty    had  given   their  Content,    and  the   forefaid   li . 
id  twenty  fhall  fwear,    that  all  the  I'rcmiiics  they   Ik  II 


faithfully    obferve,  and  caufe  with 
obferved 


their  power  to  be 


'  LXXV.  And  we  will   not,  !»v  ourfelves,  or   others, 
'  procure  any  thing,  whereby  any  of  thefi  conceffions  and 
'  liberties  be  revoked,  or  leflened  ;     and  if  any  fitch  thin] 
'   he  obtained,  let  it   be  null   and   void  ;  neither   fhall   we 
'  ever  make  ufe  of  it,  either  by  ourfelves,  or  any  01 

'  LXXVI.  And  all  the  Ill-will,  Anger,  and  Malice, 
*  that  hath  arifen  between  us  and  our  Subjects,  ot  the 
'  Clergy  and  Laity,  from  the  firfl  breaking  out  of  the 
'  diflenlion  between  us,  we  do  fully  remit  and  forgr.  e. 
'  Moreover  all  TrefpalTes  occafioned  by  the  faid  diflenlion, 
'  from  Eajler,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  our  Reign,  till  the 
'  Reftoration  of  Peace  and  Tranquillity,  we  hereby  entirelv 
'  remit,  to  all,  Clergy  as  well  as  Laity,  and  as  far  as  in  us 
'  lies,  do  fully  forgive. 

'  LXXVII.  We  have  moreover  granted  them  our  Let- 
'  ters  Patents  teftimonial  of  Stephen  Lord  Archbifhop  of 
'  Canterbury,  Henry  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
'  Bifhops  aforefaid,  as  alfo  of  Matter  Pandulpb,  for  the 
'  Security  and  Conceffions  aforefaid. 

LXXVIII.  Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly  enjoin,  that 
'  the  Church  of  England  be  free,  and  that  all  Men  in  our 
'  Kingdom,  have  and  hold,  all  the  forefaid  Liberties, 
'  Rights,  and  conceffions,  truly  and  peaceably,  freely  and 
'  quietly,  fully  and  wholly,  to  themfelves  and  their  Heirs, 
'  of  Us  and  our  Heirs,  in  all  things  and  places  for  ever, 
'  as  is  aforefaid. 

'  LXXIX.  It  is  alfo  fworn,  as  well  on  our  part,  as 
'  on  the  part  of  the  Barons,  that  all  the  things  aforefaid 
'  fhall   faithfully  and  fincerely  be  obferved.  ' 

Given  under  our  hand,  in  the  prefenee  of  the  IFitneffes 
above-named,  and  many  others,  in  the  Meadow  ealled 
Runingmede,  between  Windelefore  and  Stanes,  the 
i^th  day  of  June,  in  the  17 th  year  of  our  Reign. 

1  o-—  So  as  we  are  firft  acquainted  therewith,  or  our 
'  Jufticiary,  if  we  fhould  not  be   in  England. 

'  — o  And  in  the  fame  manner,  about  adminiftring 
c  Juftice,  deafforefting  the  Forefb,  or  letting  them  con- 
*  tinue. 

'    1-r  Either  in  England  or  Wales, • 

'  .'.  For  ever.-— 


There  are  two  Copies  of  this  Charter  in  the  Cotton  Library,  ivhieh  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  King  John.  One  has  Jlill 
ihe  Broad  Seal,  though  fame  of  it  was  melted  by  the  Flames,  which  on  Odtober2  3.  1731,  confumed  part  of  the  abovefaid 
Library,  and  which  a/Jo  made  a  few  Letters  of  the  Charter  not  legible  :  But  they  ivere  f applied  out  of  the  other  by  the  learned 
Mr.  David  C.ifslev,  from  tvhofe  Copy  this  is  printed  ;  and  are  dijlinguiflied  above  by  IglacK  ILCHCfS.  Both  Charters  were 
irijiblv  writ  by  the  fame  Hand.  That  which  hath  no  Seal,  has  two  Slits  at  the  bottom,  from  which,  without  quejlion,  hung 
■    v  Seah  ■—  Thefiw  words  printed  here  at  the  end,  are  placed  Jo  in  the  Original,  and  referred  to  by  the  fame  Marks. 
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CHARTER  ^FORESTS(i) 

Granted  by  King  JOHN   to   his    Subjefts  in  the    Tear 

1215  (2). 


JOHANNES  Dei  gratia,  rex  Angliae,  &c.  Sciatis 
quod  intuitu  Dei  k  pro  falute  animae  noftras  &  ani- 
marum  anteceflbrum  &  fucceflbrum,  ad  exaltatio- 
nem  fanc~fce  ecclefire,  Si  emendationem  regni  noftri  ; 
fpontanca  &  bona  voluntate  noftra  dedimus,  &  con- 
ceflimus  pro  nobis  &  haeredibus  noftris,  has  libertates  fub- 
fcriptas,  habcndas  &  tenendas  in  regno  noftro  Angliae  in 
perpetuum. 


I.  In  primis  omnes  forefta;  quas  rex  Henricus  avus  nofter 
afforeftavit,  videantur  per  probos  &  legales  homines;  &  fi 
bofcum  aliquem  alium  quam  fuam  dominicum,  afforeftave- 
rit  ad  damnum  illius  cujus  bofcus  fuerit,  ftatim  deafforef- 
tetur.  Et  fi  bofcum  fuum  proprium  afforeftaverit,  re- 
maneat  forefta,  falva  communia  de  herbagio  &  rebus 
aliis  in  eadcm  forefta,  illis  qui  earn  prius  habere  con- 
fueverunt. 

II.  Homines  qui  manent  extra  foreftam,  non  veniant  de 
c:ctero  coram  jufticiariis  noftris  de  forefta,  per  communes 
fubmonitiones ;  nifi  fint  in  placito,  vel  plegii  alicujus  vel 
aliquorum  qui  attachiati  funt  propter  foreftam  :  omnes 
autem  bofci  qui  fuerunt  aftbreftati  per  regem  Richardum 
fratrem  noftrum,  ftatim  deaffbreftentur  ;  nifi  fuerint  do- 
minici  bofci  noftri. 

III.  Archiepifcopi,  epifcopi,  abbates,  priores,  comites, 
barones,  milites,  &  libere  tenentes,  qui  bofcos  habent  in 
forefta,  habeant  bofcos  fuos  ficut  eos  habuerunt  tempore 
prima;  coronationis  praedicti  regis  Henrici  avi  noftri  ;  ita 
quod  quieti  fint  in  perpetuum  de  omnibus  purprefturis,  vaftis 
$i  affartis  fa&is  in  illis  bofcis  poft  illud  tempus,  ufque  ad 
principium  fecundi  anni  coronationis  noftrae.  Et  qui  de 
cxtero  vaftum,  purprefturam,  vel  aflartum  facient  fine  li- 
centia  noftra  in  illis  bofcis,  de  vaftis,  purprefturis,  &  afTartis 
refpondeant. 


IV.  Regardatores  noftri  eant  per  foreftas,  ad  faciendum 
regardum,  ficnt  fieri  confuevit  tempore  prims  coronationis 
pradi&i  regis  Henrici  avi  noftri,  &  non  aliter. 


V.  Inquifitio  vel  vifus  de  expeditatione  canum  exiften- 
tium  in  forefta  de  cstero  fiat,  quando  fieri  debet  regardum ; 
fcilicet  de  tertio  anno  in  tertium  annum  ;  &  tunc  fiat  per 
vifum  &  teftimonium  legalium  hominum,  &  non  aliter. 
Et  ille  cujus  canis  inventus  fuerit  tunc  non  expeditatus,  pro 
mifericordia  det  tres  folidos  ;  &  de  caetero  nullus  bos  capia- 
tur  pro  expeditatione.  Talis  autem  expeditatio  fit  per  affi- 
fam  communiter,  quod  tres  ortelli  afcindantur  de  pede  ante- 
rior! five  poleta.  Non  expeditentur  canes  de  csetero,  nifi 
in  loci's  ubi  expeditari  folent  tempore  prima?  coronationis 
prardieti  Henrici  regis  avi  noftri. 


VI.  Nullus  foreftarius  vel  bedellus  ,  faciat  de  cstero 
fcotallum,  vel  colligat  garbas ,  vel  avenam,  vel  bladum 
aliud,  vel  agnos,  vel  porcellos,  nee  aliquam  colle<£tam  fa- 
ciat ;  &  per  vifum  &  facramentum  duodecim  regardatorum, 
quando  facient  regardum,  tot  foreftarii   ponantur  ad  foreftas 

cuftodiendas, 


J 


K 


0  HN,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
&c.  Know  ye,  that  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  health  of  our  Soul,  and  the  Souls  of  our 
Anceftors  and  Succeflbrs,  and  for  the  exaltation 
of  Holy  Church,  and  for  the  reformation  of  our 
igdom,  We  have  of  our  free  and  good  Will  given 
and  granted  for  Us  and  our  Heirs,  thefe  Liberties  here- 
after fpecified,  to  be  had  and  obferved  in  our  Kingdom 
of  England  for  ever. 

'  I.  Imprimis,  All  the  Forefts  made  by  our  Grandfa- 
ther King  Henry,  (hall  be  viewed  by  honeft  and  lawful 
Men  ;  and  if  he  turned  any  other  than  his  own  proper 
Woods  into  Forefts,  to  the  damage  of  him  whofe  Wood 
it  was,  it  fhall  forthwith  be  laid  out  again  and  difaforejled. 
And  if  he  turned  his  own  Woods  into  Foreft,  they  fhall 
remain  Co,  faving  the  Common  of  Pafture  to  fuch  as 
were  formerly  wont  to  have  it, 

I  II.  Is  the  LII  and  LV  of  the  Great  Charter  put 
into  one  Chapter. 


1  III.  The  Archbifliops,  Bifhops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Ba- 

'  rons,    Knights,  and   Free- Tenants,    who  have  Woods 

'  in  any  Forefts,    fhall  have  their  Woods    as  they  had 

1  them  at  the  time  of  the  firft  Coronation  of  our  Grand- 

'  father   King   Henry,  fo  as  they   fhall   be  difcharged  for 

'  ever   of  all  Purpreftures  (3),  Waftes  and   Allans  (4), 

'  made  in  thofe  Woods,  after  that  time,  to  the  beginning 

'  of  the  fecond  year  of  our  Coronation  ;  and  thofe  who 

'  for  the  time  to  come  fhall  make  Wafte,  Purprefture  or 

'  Allan  in  thofe  Woods  without  our  Licence,  fhall  anfwer 

'  for  them  (5). 

1  IV.  Our  Infpectors  or  Viewers  fhall  go  through  the 
'  Forefts  to  make  a  View,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  at  the 
'  time  of  the  firft  Coronation  of  our  faid  Grandfather 
'  King  Henry,  and  not  otherwife. 

'  V.    The    Inquifition ,    or  view    for    Lawing  (6)    of 

•  Dogs  which  are  kept  within  the  Foreft,  for  the  fii- 
'  ture  fhall  be  when  the  View  is  made,  that  is,  every 
'  three  years,  and  then  fhall  be  done  by   the  View  and 

*  Teftimony  of  lawful  Men,  and  not  otherwife  ;  and 
'  he  whofe  Dogs  at  fuch  time  fhall  be  found  unlawed, 
'  fhall  be  fined  three  Shillings  ;  and  for  the  future,  no 
'  Ox  fhall  be  taken  for  Lawing,  and  fuch  Lawing  fhall 
'  be  according  to  the  common  Affize  ;  namely,  the  three 
'  Claws  of  the  Dog's  Forefoot  fh#ll  be  cut  off,  or  the 
'  Ball  of  the  Foot  taken  out.  And  from  henceforward 
'  Dogs  fhall  not  be  Jawed,  unlefs  in  fuch  places  where 
'  they  were  wont  to  be  lawed  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
'  our  Grandfather. 

*  VI.  No  Forefter  or  Bedel  (7)  for  the  future,  fnall 
'  make  any  Ale-Shots  (8j,  or  colled  Sheaves  of  Corn,  or 
'  Oats,  or  other  Grain,  or  Lambs,  or  Pigs  ;  nor  fhall 
'  make  any  gathering  whatfoever,  but  by  the  View  and 
'  Oath  of  twelve  Infpedors  ;  and  when  they  make  their 

«  View. 


(II  The  Forefts  banged  nngmally  to  the  Crowo,  and  the  Kings  had  granted  feveraj  parts  and  parcel,  to  private  Men,  who  had  grubbed  them  tm  and 
made  them  Arable  or  Pafture.  Bur  yet  all  that  was  thus  grubbed  was  ft.ll  called  Foreft.  Thefe  Forefts  belonging  to  the  King  as  his  own  Demeins  "  .  " 
the  Sovereign  Lord,  were  .continual  Source  ot  vexatious  Suits,  as  well  againft  thofe  which  held  them  of  the  Ki..g,  as  again!,  th-  neighbourine  F-«n-  ' 
under   pretence   ot  the  Rights  of  the  Crown.  6       u,*.-fc   .  .ccui  r.. 

(2)   As   it  is  to  be  fiund  in  Matthew  Pjrii.  p.  250.  . 

("%)  '•  *.  Encroachments  upon  the  King's  Lands. 

(4,  i.  r    Grubbing  up  Word,  and    making  it  Arable,   without  Licence. 

(5;  Every    Article  of  this  Charrer  is  a  dcji   Evidence  how  much  the  Subieft  was  oppreffed   under  rre'ence    of    prer-r»r»  'he  r-.iyjl   Forefts 

{7)   BaHiffof  the   Foreft.  g/   Tll;   is<    .,,  j, ^  A    .  J    „  ^^  Qa,nU_ 

6 


(6;  Curcng  oft  their  Claws,  £"r 


Book  VIII. 

euftodicndas,  quoi 
rinc  fufriccrc. 
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illaa  euflodicnda^-  rationabiliicr  vide-    '  View,  fo  many  Foragers  fliall  La  appointed  io 

*  Foreft  as  they  fhal!  rcaibnably  think  fufficient. 


VII.  Nullum  fuanimotum  de  Caetero  teneatur  in  regno 
noftro,  nifi  ter  in  anno  ;  videlicet  in  principio  quindecim 
dierum  ante  fcftuiu  fancli  Michaelis,  quando  agiffatores  ve- 
niunt  ad  agiftandum  dominicos  bofcos,  Si  circa  feftum  fancli 
Martini  quando  agillatores  noftri  debent  accipcre  panagium 
fuum.  Et  ad  ifta  duo  fuanimota,  convenient  loreftarii, 
viridarii,  &  agiltatores  ;  &  nullus  alius  per  diftric-lionem. 
Et  tertium  fuanimotum  teneatur  in  initio  XV  dierum  ante 
t'eftum  fancli  Johannis  Baptiftae  pro  fcenatione  beftiarum 
noftrarum  ;  &  ad  iftum  fuanimotum  convenient  foreftarii, 
viridarii,  &  non  alii  per  diftriclionem. 


VIII.  Et  pneterca  fingulis  quadraginta  diebus,  per  totuni 
arrnum  convenient  viridarii  Si  foreftarii  ad  videndum  atta- 
chiamenta  de  forefta  tarn  de  viridi  quam  de  venatione,  per 
praefentationem  ipforum  foreftariorum,  &  coram  ipfis  atta- 
chientur  :  pr.edicia  autem  fuanimota  non  tcneantur,  nifi  in 
comitatibus  in  quibus  teneri  confueverunt. 


IX.  Unufquifque  liber  homo  agiftet  bofcum  fuum  in  fo- 
refta pro  voluntate  fua,  Si  habeat  panagium  fuum. 

X.  Concedimus  etiam  quod  unufquifque  liber  homo  pof- 
fit  duccre  porcos  fuos  per  dominicum  bofcum  noftrum,  li- 
bere  Si  fine  impedimenta  ;  Si  ad  agiftandum  eos  in  bofcis 
fuis  propriis,  vel  alibi  ubi  voluerit.  Et  fi  porci  alicujus  li- 
beri  hominis  una  no£te  perno£taverint  in  forefta  noftra,  non 
inde  occafionetur,  ita  quod  aliquid  de  fuo  perdat. 

XI.  Nullus  de  caetero  amittat  vitam  vel  membra  pro 
venatione  noftra  ;  fed  ii  aliqiris  captus  fuerit  Si  convictus  de 
captione  venationis,  graviter  redimatur,  ft  habeat  unde  re- 
dimi  poffit,  &  fi  non  unde  redimi  poffit,  jaceat  in  prifona 
noftra  per  annum  unum  &  unum  diem.  Et  ft  poft  annum 
unum  Si  unum  diem  plegios  invenire  poffit,  exeat  a  pri- 
fona ;  fin  autem,  abjuret  regnum  noftrum    Anglise. 


XII.  Quicunque  archiepifcopus,  epifcopus,  comes  vel 
baro  veniens  ad  nos  per  mandatum  noftrum,  tranfierit  per 
foreftam  noftram,  licet  illi  capere  unam  vel  duas  beftias  per 
vifum  foreftarii  fi  praefens  fuerit  ;  fin  autem,  faciat  cornari, 
ne  videatur  hoc  furtive  facere  :  item  licet  in  redeundo  idem 
eis  facere,  ficut  prsediclum  eft. 

XIII.  Unufquifque  liber  homo  de  caetero  fine  occafione, 
faciat  in  bofco  fuo  vel  in  terra  fua,  quam  habet  in  forefta 
molendinum,  vivarium,  ftagnum,  marleram,  foffatum  vel 
terram  arabilem,  extra  co-opertum  in  terra  arabili,  ita  quod 
non  fit  ad  nocumentum  alicujus  vicini, 


XIV.  Unufquifque  liber  homo  habeat  in  bofcis  fuis  aerias 
accipitrum,  fpervariorum,  falconum,  aquilarum  Si  heiro- 
num  ;  &  habeant  fimiliter  mel  quod  inventum  fuerit  in 
bofcis  fuis. 

XV.  Nullus  foreftarius  de  caetero,  qui  non  fit  foreftarius 
de  feudo,  reddens  firmam  nobis  pro  balliva  fua,  capiat 
chemiuagium,  fcilicet  pro  careta  per  dimidiam  annum, 
duos  denarios,  Si  per  alium  dimidium  duos  denarios  ;  & 
pro  equo,  qui  portat  fummagium,  per  dimidium  annum, 
unum  obolum,  &  per  alium  dimidium  annum,  unum 
obolum  ;  &  non  nifi  de  illis,  qui  extra  ballivam  fuam  tan- 
quam  mercatores  veniunt,  per  licentiam  fuam  in  ballivam 
fuam,  ad  bufcam,  meiremium,  corticem,  vel  carbonem 
emendum,  5c  alias  ducendum  ad  vendendum  ubi  voluerint. 
Et  de  nulla  careta  alia,  vel  fummagio,  aliquod  cheminagium 
capiatur  ;  non  capiatur  cheminagium,  nifi  in  locis  illis,  ubi 
antiquitus  capi  folebat  Si  debuit  :  illi  autem  qui  portant 
fuper  dorfum  fuum,  bufcam,  corticem  vel  carbonem  ad 
vendendum,  quamvis  inde  vivant,  nullum  de  caetero 
dent  cheminagium  de  bofcis  aliorum  ;  nullum  detur  chemi- 
nagium foreftariis  noftris  praeterquam  de  dominicis  bofcis 
noftris. 

XVI.  Omnes  utlagati  pro  forefta  a  tempore  regis  Henrici 
avi  noftri,  ufque  ad  primam  coronationem   noftram,  veni- 

ant 


4  VII.  No  Swainmote  lor  the  time  to  come  fliall  b^ 
'  holden  in  our  Kingdom  oftner  than  thrice  a  y«  1.  . 
'  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  beginning  of  fifteen  day:,  before 
'  Michaelmafs,  when  the  Agifters,  conic  to  agift  the 
'  demefiic  Woods  ;  anil  about  the  feift  of  St.  Martin, 
4  when  our  Agifters  are  to  receive  their  Pannage  (1)  ; 
'  and  in  thefe  two  Swainmote-,  the  Foreftcrs,  Verderers. 
'  and  Agifters  fhall  meet,  and  no  othei  by  Coinpulliun 
4  or  Dlftrefs  ;  and  the  third  Swainmote  (hall  he  holden 
'  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteen  H.iv.,  before  tlie  Fcaft  of 
6  St.  John  Hapuji,  concerning  the  Fawning  of  our  Does  . 
'  and   at   this   Swainmote  (hall    meet  the    Foreftcrs   and 

*  Verdercr ,    and    no  others  fliall     be   compelled    to 

■  there. 

c  VIII.  And    furthermore,    every  forty  da]  ■  tllTOUE 

'  the    year,    the   Verderers   and    Foreftcrs    fliall    meet   t<> 

'  view  the  Attachments  of  the  Forcft,  as  well  of  Vert  ' .  ' 

'  as  Venifon,  by  Prefentment  of  the  Foreftcrs  thcmfclvc  . 

*  and  they  who  committed  the  Offences  fliall  be  force: 
'  to  appear  before  them  :  But  the  aforefaid  Swainmotes 
'  fhall  be  holden  but  in  fuch  Counties  as  they  were  won' 
c  to  be  holden. 

'   IX.  Every  Freeman  fliall  agift  {\)    his  Wood  in  tin 

*  Foreft  at  his  pleafure,  and  fliall  receive  his  Pannage. 

'  X.  We  grant  alfo,  that  every  Freeman  may  drive 
'  his  Hogs  through  our  demefne  Woods,  freely  and  without. 
'  Impediment,  and  may  agift  them  in  his  own  Woods,  or 
'  elfewhere,  as  he  will  ;  and  if  the  Hogs  of  any  Freeman 
'  fhall  remain   one  Night  in  our   Foreft,  he  fhall  not  be 

■  troubled,  fo  as  to  lofe  any  thing  for  it. 

'  XI.  No  Man  for  the  time  to  come  fhall  lofe  Life  or 
'  Limb  for  taking  our  Venifon ;  but  if  any  one  be  feized 
'  and    convi&ed    of    taking  Venifon,     he    fhall    be    grie- 

*  voufly  fined,  if  he  hath  wherewithal  to  pay  ;  and  if  he 
'  hath  not,  he  fhall  lye  in  our  Prifon  a  year  and  a  day. 
'  And  if  after  that  time  he  can  find  Sureties,  he  fhall 
'  be  releafed  ;  if  not,  he  fhall  abjure  our  Realm  of  Eng- 
1  land. 

4  XII.  It  fliall  be  lawful  for  every  Archbifhop,  Biftiop, 

'  Earl,  or   Baron,  coming  to   us  by  our   Command,  and 

'  paffing  through  our  Foreft,    to  take  one  or  two  Deer  by 

4  view  of  the  Forefter,  if  prefent,  if  not,  he  fhall  caufe  ar 

'  Horn  to  be  founded,  left  he  fliould  feem    to  fteal  them. 

'  Alfo  in  their  return,    it  fhall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do 

'  the  fame  thing. 

'  XIII.  Every  Freeman  for  the  future  may  erecT:  a  Mill 
4  in  his  own  Wood,  or  upon  his  own  Land,  which  he 
'  hath  in  the  Foreft  ;  or  make  a  Warren,  or  Pond,  a 
4  Marl-pit,  or  Ditch,  or  turn  it  into  Arable,  without  the 
4  Covert  in  the  Arable  Land,  fo  as  it  be  not  to  the  de- 
4  triment  of  his  Neighbour. 

4  XIV.  Every  Freeman  may  have  in  his  Woods  the 
4  Ayries  of  Hawks,  of  Spar-Hawks,  Falcons,  Eagles,  and 
4  Herons  ;  and  they  fhall  have  likewife  the  Honey  which 
4  fhall  be  found  in  their  Woods. 

4  XV.  No  Forefter  for  the  future,  who  is  not  a  Fo 
4  refter  in  Fee,  paying  us  Rent  for  his  Office,  fliall 
4  take  Cheminage  (4) ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  every  Cart 
4  Two-pence  for  half  a  year,  and  for  the  other  half  year 
4  Two-pence  ;  and  for  a  Horfe  that  carries  Burthens,  for 
4  half  a  year  a  half-penny,  and  for  the  other  half  year  a 
4  half-penny  ;  and  then  only  of  thofe,  who  come  as  Buy- 
'  ers,  out  of  their  Bailiwick,  to  buy  Underwood,  Tim- 
4  ber,  Bark,  or  Charcoal,  to  carry  it  to  fell  in  othei 
4  places,  where  they  will  :  And  for  the  time  to  come 
4  there  fhall  be  no  Cheminage  taken  for  any  other  Cart 
4  or  Carriage-Horfc,  unlefs  in  thofe  places  where  anciently 
4  it  was  wont,  and  ought  to  be  taken  ;  but  they  who 
4  carry  Wood,  Bark,  or  Coal  upon  their  Backs  to  fell, 
4  though  they  get  their  livelihood  by  it,  fhall  fcr  the  future 
4  pay  no  Cheminage  for  Pafiage«through  the  Woods  ot 
4  other  Men.  No  Cheminage  ihall  be  given  to  our  Fo- 
4  refters,  but  only  in  our  own  Woods. 

4  XVI.  All  Perfons  outlawed  for  Offences  committed 
'  in    our     Foreft<     from   the    time    of  Kine    Henry  our 

4    Grandfather 


(1)   Money  for  the  feeding  of  Hogs  with  MafI  in  the  Kinc':  Foreft?. 

(2;  That  is,  the  Offence?,  that  have  been  committed  in  cu:'iiig  Wood,  or  killing  De 

(3)  That  is,  take  in  his  Neighbour's  Cattle  to  feed- 

(4)  Money  for  puffing  through  the  Foreft. 
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ant  a.i  pace  til  fine  impedimenta,  &  falvos  plegios  inveniant 
quod  de  cxtero  non  forisfacient  nobis  de  forefta  noftra. 


XVII.  Nulius  caftellanus  vel  alius  teneat  placitum  de  fo- 
refta five  de  viridi  five  de  venatione  ;  fed  quilibet  foreftarius 
de  feudo  attachiet  placita  de  forefta,  tarn,  de  viridi  quam  de 
venatione,  &  ea  prafentet  viridariis  provinciarum  ;  &  cum 
^♦otulata  fuerint,  &  fub  figillis  viridariorum  inclufa,  praefen- 
tentur  capital i  loreftario  cum  in  partes  illas  venerit  ad  tenen- 
dum placita  foreftae,  &  coram  eo  terminentur. 


XVIII.  Omnes  autem  confuetudincs  prxdiclas  &  liber- 
tates,  quas  nos  conceffimus  in  reirno  tenendas,  quantum  ad 
nos  pertinet  erga  noftros,  omnes  de  regno  noftro,  tarn  laici 
quam  clerici  obfervent,  quantum  ad  fe  pertinet  erga  fuos. 


Grandfather,  until!  our  Erft  Coronation,  mav  reverfe 
their  Outlawries  without  Impediment,  but  fhall  find 
Pledges  that  for  the  future  they  will  not  forfeit  to 
us  (1)  in  our  Forcft. 

'  XVII.  No  Cajlellan  or  other  Perfon  fhall  hold  Pleas 
of  the  Foreft,  whether  concerning  Vert  or  Venifon  : 
But  every  Forefter  in  Fee  fhall  attach  Pleas  of  the  Fo- 
reft (2),  as  well  concerning  Vert  as  Venifon,  and  fhal! 
prefent  the  Pleas  or  Offences  to  the  Verdcrers  of  the  fe- 
veral  Counties ;  and  when  they  mail  be  enrolled  and 
fealed  under  the  Seals  of  the  Verderers,  they  fhall  he 
prefented  to  the  chief  Forefter,  when  he  comes  into 
thofe  Parts,  to  hold  Pleas  of  the  Foreft,  and  fhall  be  de- 
termined before  him. 

'  XVIII.  And  all  the  Cuftoms  and  Liberties  afore- 
faid,  which  we  have  granted  to  be  holdcn  in  our 
Kingdom  ;  as  much  as  belongs  to  us  towards  our 
Vaffals,  all  of  our  Kingdom,  as  well  Laicks  as  Clerks, 
fhall  obferve  as  much  as  belongs  to  them  towards  their 
Vaffals  (3).  ' 


HENRY  III.  Sirnanid  of  Winchester, 


8. 


occafior.ed 


E  are  going  to  enter  upon  a  long  Reign  em- 
baralTed  with  divers  events,  moft  of  which 
have  little  connexion  together.  Were  I  to 
dwell  upon  every  the  leaft  remarkable  thing 
by  the  long  Adminiftration  of  Henry  III,  I 
fhculd,  by  my  tedioufnefs,  be  more  apt  to  tire  the  Reader, 
than  give  him  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  Affairs  of  thofe 
clays.  I  fhall  confine  my  felf  therefore  to  certain  prin- 
cipal Heads,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  Subftance  of 
what  happened  during  this  Reign.  Firft,  I  fhall  endea- 
vour to  reprefent  the  State  of  the  Kingdom,  the  particu- 
lar Genius  of  the  King,  and  the  Character  and  pernicious 
defigns  of  his  Minifters.  Secondly,  will  be  fhewn  the 
infatiable  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Thirdly,  the  Barons  League,  to  oppofe  the  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  Power  intending  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Kingdom.  And  Iaftly,  the  Barons  abufe  of  the  Autho- 
rity they  ufurped  on  that  pretence,  and  the  unfortunate 
Succefl'eS  which  rendered  all  their  Procceedings  ineffectual. 
Thefe  are  the  chief  Heads  we  are  going  to  rim  over,  as 
briefly  as  the  great  length  of  this  Reign  will  permit,  and 
to  which  almoft  whatever  fhall  be  afterwards  faid  will 
refer. 
The  Stan  of  King  John  left  his  Crown  to  his  eldeft  Son.  But 
tUKmgdom.  the  y0ung  Prince,  who  was  but  ten  years  of  age  (4), 
was  very  unc;;pable  of  curing  the  diforders  of  fo  diftem- 
pered  a  State.  A  kw  Lords,  who  firmly  adhered  to  the 
Service  of  the  King  his  Father,  and  an  Army  of  Fo- 
reigners, whom  John  himfelf  never  ventured  to  truft, 
formed  very  unlikely  Inftruments  to  reftore  the  royal  Fa- 
mily. There  was  the  lefs  room  to  hope  for  (o  favorable 
a  turn,  as  almoft  all  the  Peers  of  the  Realm,  fupported 
with  the  Forces  of  France,  appeared  ftrictly  united  againft 
the  Family  of  the  late  King.  Befides,  Lewii's  great 
Progrefs  feemed  in  fome  meafure  to  promife  him  the 
The  Edri  cf  reduction  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  In  fpite  of  thefe  feem- 
ingly  infurmountable  difficulties,  young  Henry  found  in 
the  wife  and  brave  Earl  of  Pembroke  (5),  a  loyal  Sub- 
ject, and  capable  withal  of  projecting  and  executing  the 
greateft  defigns.  Without  being  difheartned  in  this  ex- 
tremity, the  generous  Earl  undertook  to  raife  the  hopes 
of  the  honeft  Englifh,  and  drive  the  Foreigners  out  of  the 
Kingdom. 

As  foon  as  John  refigned    his   laft  Breath,  the  Earl   of 
'•''Pembroke    affembled     the   Lords,    who    remained  firm   to 
Parti.  "g  '  tnat  P'"ince>  aiul  preferring  young  Henry  to  them,    made 
Hemingford.  a  Speech,  beginning  with  thefe    words  :    Behold  our  King. 
Then    (after    a  fhort    paufe )  he    reprefented    to    them, 
"  Though    tiie    Conduct    of   the    late  King   gave    the 
"  confederate    Barons    a  plaufible   pretence  to  complain, 


Pembroke 
fufftrU 
H.'nry. 
M.    I'.iris 


"  it  was  not  reafonable  to  take  the  Crown  from  a  Fa- 
"  mily,  that  had  worn  it  fo  long,  much  lefs  to  give  it 
"to  a  Foreigner.  As  King  John's  faults  were  per- 
"  fonal,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  inflicl  a  Punifhmcnt  on 
"  his  Son,  whofe  tender  years  rendered  him  blame- 
"  lefs.  He  faid  farther,  the  remedy  ufed  by  the  con- 
"  federate  Barons  was  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  fince  it 
"  tended  to  reduce  the  Kingdom  under  a  difhonourable 
"  Servitude.  And  therefore,  in  the  prefent  pofture  of 
"  Aftaits,  nothing  was  able  to  deliver  them  from  the  im- 
"  pending  Yoke,  but  the  firm  Unions  under  a  Prince 
"  who  was  undeniably  the  lawful  Heir  to  the  Crown." 
This  Speech  met  with  applaufe  from  the  whole  Af- 
fembly,  who  cried  out  with  one  Voice,  We  will  have 
Henry  for  our  King  (6).  Whereupon,  though  the  Earl 
of  Chcjlcr  (7)  made  fome  oppolition  at  firft  ;  however,  he 
afterwards  defifting,     a    day   was   appointed    for  the    Co- 
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ronation.       The     Ceremony     was    performed   with   little  Henry  111. 

croioned. 
M.  Paris. 
An. Waver  !• 


Lib 
p.    j6j 


pomp,  by  the  Bifhops  of  Bath  and  Winchejier,  in  the 
prefence  of  an  inconfiderable  number  of  Lords  (8)  with 
Gallo  the  Legate,  who  efpoufed  young  Henry's  Intereft 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  King  John's  Crown  being 
lately  loft  in  the  Well-ftream,  as  was  related,  they  were 
forced  to  ufe  a  plain  Circle  or  Chaplet  of  Gold,  becaufe 
they  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  make  a  bet- 
ter. Before  the  Crown  was  fet  on  his  head,  the  ufual 
Oath  was  adminiftred  to  him.  Which  done,  the  Legate, 
who  had  ever  his  matter's  Intereft  in  view,  caufed  the 
young  Prince  to  do  Homage  to  the  Holy  See.  It  was 
not  then  proper  to  oppofe  this  Homage,  for  fear  of  lofing 
the  Pope's  Afliftance,  and  increafing  the  difficulties,  Henry 
was,  probably,  to  ftruggle  with  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Reign. 

Thefe  Ceremonies  being  over,  the  Ailembly  of  the 
Lords,  who  reprefented  at  that  time  the  whole  Nation, 
chofe  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Guardian  of  the  King,  and 
declared  him  Protedor,  that  is,  Regent  of  the  Kingdom. 
They  could  not  chufe  to  that  high  Office,  a  perfon  of 
greater  Abilities,  of  more  Zeal  for  the  Publick  Good,  or  a 
fafter  friend  to  the  Royal  Family.  From  the  beginning 
of  King  John's  Reign,  for  whom  he  partly  procured  the 
Crown  by  his  diligence  and  addrefs,  he  had  always  re- 
mained attached  to  the  fervice  of  that  Prince,  without  ever 
deferting  him  in  his  greateft  diftrefs.  This  conftant  Loyalty 
gaining  him  his  mafter's  favour  and  confidence,  he  was 
always  trufted  with  his  Secrets,  and  therefore  was  better 
qualified  than  any  other  to  be  at  the  Helm,  in  fo  tempe- 
ftuous  a  Seafon.  He  perfectly  knew  the  caufe  of  the  trou- 
bles, and  the  Interefts  and  Intrigues  of  thofe  that  excited 
them.     He  was  not  ignorant  that  moft  of  the  Barons  were 


T.  Wikcs. 


M-  Pari;, 
p.   289. 


Tie  Ear!  of 
Pembroke 
made  Regent. 
M.   Pari6. 
li;".u  qualifi- 
ed f'.r  tiot 
Opt. 


(l)  That  is,  commit  no  Offence.     Brady. 

2}  May  feize  the  B.xiv  or  Goods  of  the  OlnucUrs  to  make  them  appear. 

v  There   is  no    Oiigtnal  ot  this  Charter   extant,    nor  anv  Copy  older  than  the  firft  of  Hmry  III. 

i  h\    was  but  in  the  tenth  year    ul  his    Age.     See  above,  p.  2611 

(  (.'  Warn   Martfcball.  r        ' 

Ftat    Rex,    Fut   Rex.     Uemngford,    1.    3.   p.    5G2. 

'-:  HemingJ  ■ ./  fays,   it  was  the   harlot  GJouceJiir,  p.   562.     But  that  Earldom  was  then  :n  the  Crown.     See  Tyrrtl, 
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H 6.  extremely  diflUttefled  with  the  Prince  they  had  fent  for, 
and  upon  that  he  chiefly  built  his  hopes.  The  private 
fubmillious  of  forty  of  them  to  the  King,  n-tve  him  room 
to  believe  that  driientions  were  riling  among  them,  and 
tli.it  their  example  would  quickly  be  lollowed  by  the  reft. 
Indeed  nothing  but  delpair  of  Pardon  prevented  the  ma- 
jority from  deferring  Prince  Lewis..  And  therefore,  the 
Regent  believed  he  had  reafon  to  hope,  that  a  Declara- 
tion of  the  new  King's  readinefs  to  pardon,  would  loon 
dillblve  the  Confederacy.  Refides,  there  was  no  like- 
lihood, that  after  the  death  of  King  John,  fo  many 
Lords  could  refolve  to  continue  in  obedience  to  a  fo- 
reign Prince,  who  too  gave  them  every  day  frcih  ccca- 
fions  of  Complaint.  In  this  expectation  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  fent  Letters  to  all  the  Karons  and  Corporati- 
ons in  the  Kingdom  (1)1  [l>  inform  them  of  Henry's 
Acceffion  to  the  Crown  ,  promifing  withal  great  re- 
wards to  fuch  as  would  return  to  their  Duty  (2).  Thel'e 
alliirances ,  and  the  Regent's  known  probity  ,  fhaking 
many  of  the  confederate  Barons,  they  began  to  think 
ferioufly  of  making  their  Peace  with  their  lawful  So- 
vereign. The  excommunication  of  Prince  Lcivis,  pub- 
li/hcd  every  Sunday,  furnilhed  them  with  a  further,  and 
no  lefs  powerful  motive  to  change.  It  was  not  pof- 
fible  ,  but  among  all  thefe  Lords,  there  were  tender 
confeiences,  that  were  concerned  at  following  the  Ban- 
ners of  an  excommunicated  Prince.  Much  lefs  could 
they  bear  to  fee  thcmfelves  involved  in  the  fame  Sentence, 
what  endeavours  focver  were  ufed  to  remove  their 
Scruples.  So  that  Lewis's  affairs  began  to  decline,  at 
the  very  time  they  feemed  to  he  moll  profperous.  The 
railing  the  Siege  of  Dover  contributed  likewife  very 
much  to  difconcert  them.  Prince  Lewis  frequently  tried 
to  corrupt  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Governor  of  that  Place  ; 
but  always  found  in  that  brave  Man  a  Loyalty  proof 
againft  all  temptations.  Force  had  been  Hill  lefs  availa- 
ble ,  for  he  was  repulfed  with  lofs  in  all  his  afiaults, 
The  death  of  King  John  happening  during  this  Siege, 
Lewis  hoped  the  Governor  would  become  more  tradable. 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  him  to  be  fummoned  afrcfh  to 
furrender  ;  rcprefenting  to  him  withal,  that  fince,  by 
John's  death,  he  was  releafed  from  his  Oath,  he  might 
without  fcruple  fwear  fealty  to  a  Prince  ,  whom  his 
Countrymen  had  owned  for  their  Sovereign,  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  fhew  him  marks  of  his  efteem. 
Hubert  anfwered,  The  late  King  having  left  a  Succeftbr, 
to  whom  his  allegiance  was  due,  he  would  maintain  his 
Caufe  to  the  laft  drop  of  his  Blood  :  Adding,  he  could 
never  believe,  the  efteem  of  any  brave  Prince  could  be 
gained  by  a  notorious  bafenefs.  Promil'es  proving  inef- 
fectual, Lewis  threatned  Hubert  to  put  his  Brother,  who 
was  in  his  power,  to  death.  This  Threat  made  no 
impreflion  on  the  faithful  Governor,  who  continued  to 
defend,  with  the  fame  rcfolution ,  the  important  place 
committed  to  his  Truft.  Lewis  finding  he  did  but  loie 
time  before  Dover,  raifed  the  Siege,  and  inverted  the 
Caftleof  Hertford,  which  made  but  a  faint  refiftance  (3). 
The  taking  of  this  Place,  gave  the  Englijh  Lords  frefh 
caufe  of  complaint.  Robert  Fitx-lValter,  claiming  the 
cuftody  of  the  Caftle,  as  belonging  to  him  by  antient 
right  ,  had  the  mortification  to  be  denied,  and  fee  a 
French  Governor  placed  there  with  Troops  of  the  fame 
did.  Nation.  This  Injuftice  caufed  great  murmurings  among 
th«  Englijh  Barons.  They  were  extremely  vexed  to  be- 
hold their  own  Inheritances  given  to  Foreigners,  without 
any  regard  to  their  complaints.  Their  difcoiitent  was 
farther" inflamed  by  the  indifcretion  of  fome  Frenchmen, 
who  upbraided  the  Englijh  Barons  for  Tray  tors,  declaring, 
it  was  not  fafe  to  truft  them  with  the  cuftody  of 
Caftles.  Thefe  expreflioiis,  added  to  what  the  Vifcount 
of  Mclun  is  reported  to  fay,  caufed  among  the  Englijh, 
and  efpecially  among  the  Nobiiity,  an  univerfal  diflatif- 
fadlion,  which  Lewis  perceived   not  as  yet,  but  of  which 


be  foon  felt  the  efffecfo.     Mean  while,  coritiniiing  I  is  prt*-      1:16. 
grefs,  he  became  mailer  of  lome  other  places  before  he  re- 
turned t<>    London,   where  he  came  not  till  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  i>l    the   year. 

Whilll  Lewis  was  improving  his  advantages,  the  Re-  TtePcftde- 
gent  omitted  nothing  that  might  heip  to  fupport  the  juft  ,l-"  J" 
Rights  of  young  Henry.  His  firft,  and,  as  he  thought,  ;' 
molt  necellary  precaution  in  the  prefent  juncture,  was,  p.  191. 
to  lend  fpeedy  notice  to  the  Pope,  of  the  death  ot  King 
John,  and  the  Coronation  ot  his  .'>"ti  ;  intreating  him 
withal,  to  take  into  his  protection  the  young  Prince,  who 
was  fui  rounded  with  foreign  and  domeftick  enemies.  In- 
nocent took  care  not  to  be  wanting  in  what  concerned  his 
own  Interefls.  The  prefervation  of  England,  winch  he 
confidered  as  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  even  gave 
it  that  name,  was  in  danger.  Wherefore  he  fent  licfji 
powers  to  his  Legate  to  renew  the  Excommunication  of 
the  Prince  of  France,  and  the  confederate  Barons.  Lewis, 
to  whom  the  Legate  communicated  Ins  new  oiders,  fo- 
lemnly  proteftcd  againft  all  that  ihould  be  done  to  his 
prejudice.  Mean  time,  to  prevent  the  new  Cenfure  from 
having  any  effeft,  he  required  all  the  Englijh  Lords  to  re- 
new their  Homage  to  him,  on  a  day  appointed.  Hi.  I'ro- 
teftation  hindered  not  the  Legate  Irom  executing  the  Pope's 
orders.  He  held  a  Synod  at  Brijlol,  where  lie  rc-excom- 
municated  Lewis  with  all  the  cuftomary  formalities.  He 
thereby  furnilhed  fome  of  the  Barons  with  a  pretence  to 
refufe  the  Homage  required   by  Lewis. 

Cbriflmafs  approaching,  both  fides  agreed  upon  a  Truce  -1  Truce  SI. 
during  the    Holidays.      Lewis  made  ufe  of  that  opportunity  ''"■'""  llf 
to  hold  a  General  Aflembly  at  OxJ'ord,  whilll  the  Regent  Walt.*/'" 
held  another,   though  much    lefs   numerous,  at    Cambridge.  Cov. 
The   King's    party   propoling  that   the  Truce   fhould    he  M'       '■ 
prolonged,  Lewis  at  firft   refufed   to  agree  to  it  (4).     But  P'  "v 
hearing  foon   after,  that  the  Pope  intended  to  confirm,  in 
full    Confiilory,    the  Excommunication  denounced   by  his 
Legate,  caufed  him  to  confent  to  prolong   the  Truce  till  a 
month  after   Eajler.     His  delign    was  to  go  to  Paris,  and 
confult  the  King  his  Father  (5). 

This  Truce  was  very  advantagious  to  the  Earl  of  Pern-      ,2I- 
broke.     He  wifely   made  ufe  of  it  to    reinforce    his  Army  the  Truce 
with  new  Levies,  and  to  gain    by   fecret  practices  fome  of  '"r""»Hen- 
the  confederate   Barons.     On    the  contrary,    it    was   ex-  JL5,.      *" 
tremely   prejudicial  to  Lewis,  whofe  abfence  gave   the  Ba-  M.  Pari;, 
rons  opportunity  of  taking  meafures  to  free  themfelves  from  p'  292- 
his   Yoke,  by    returning   to  the  obedience    of  their  lawful 
Sovereign  (6).  Several  took  that  time  to  treat  with  the  Kiag. 
Among  whom  was  IVilliam    hlarjhal,  eldeft   Son  of  the       Ibid. 
Earl  of  Pembroke,   who  till  then  had  been  one  of  the  moll 
zealous  Partifans  of  France  (7).     The  Cinque-Ports  declared  O'nque- 
likewife  for   Henry,  and  fent  out  a  Fleet  to  opp ofe  Lewis's  v"  "'"'■ 
return.     But  though  their   Fleet  fought  the  French,    and ■*"  ' K'"6' 
dellroyed  feveral  of  their  Ships,  they  could  not  hinder  the 
Prince's   landing   at   Sandwich.     He  was  lb  exafperated  at  Lrv.;<  bunt 
this  bold  attack,  that  he  burnt  the  Town  where  he  landed,  Sandwich, 
as  being  one  of  the  Cinque-Ports. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  Truce,  the  Regent  fent   the  Tbl  Earl   , 
Earl   of  Chejier  (8)  to  befiege  Mont-Sorel  in  LeiceJlerjhire,  Pcttmesraija 
where  was  a  French  Garrifon.  (9).     The  lofs  of  this  Place  t&tSiegtej 
might  have  proved  of    great    prejudice  to    Lew-is,  not  fo  MPaS 
much  on  account  of  its  importance,  as  becaufe,  at  fuch  a  p.  293. 
jundlure,  it   highly  concerned    him   to  hinder    the   King's 
Pariy  from  appearing  to  be  in  condition   to  recover  them- 
felves.    For  this  reafon  Lewis  thought  it  necellary,  at  any 
rate,  to  raife  the  Siege.     To  do  it  eftecluallv,  he  put   the 
Earl  of  Perche  (10)  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  Men, 
with  orders  to  march  to  the  enemy.     Upon  the  approach 
of  this  Army,   the  Earl  of  Che/ler,  who  was  not  fo  ftrong, 
railed  the  Siege  and  returned  to  the  Regent  (r  i).     But  the 
French  General  was  not  fatlsfied  with  this  advantage.     As 
he   believed  the   Earl  of  Pembroke  unable  to    withftand  (o 
great    Forces,    he  formed    the  defign  of  befieging  Lincoln 
Caftle,  which  held  out  for  the  King,  though  the  City  had. 


'i)  As  alio  to  all  the  l':cccomites,  or  Sheriffs,  Wardens  of  Caftles,  &e.     M.  Paris,  p.  289. 

iz)  There  is  a  Letter  Itill  extant  to  Hugh  dt  Lacy  a  Baton  of  Note,  containing  a  Sale-Conducl  to  «ome  and  treat  with  the  King,  with  a  pronjife  of 
the  Reftitnrion  of  his  Eftate  and  Privileges.  The  Earl  ot  Pembroke'*  Name  is  affixed  alone  to  the  Letter,  which  is  dared  November  18.  in  the  firft 
Year  of  this  Re'gn.  The  Letter  runs  thus  :  Rex  Hugoni  de  Lacy  falutem.  Mandamus  vobis  quod  fecuie  &  fine  dilation*  veniatis  ad  Fideiitatem  &c  Ser- 
n-.tium  swftrum,  &  concedimus  vubis  falvum  condu&um  noftrum  i"  vemendo  ad  nns  &  n>  bifium  l.yuendaSc  inde  falvo  re-vertendo.  Et  vos  fcire  volumtis  qu  .1 
fi  ad  nos  venire  voluerirs  Jura  veftra  &  libertates  veftras.  per  conlilium  dilrcLorum  ridelium  noftrorum  Ranulphs  Comitis  Ceftrie,  Wtlhcln;i  Conutis  de  Ftrr..- 
riis,  fes"  a':orum  fidchum  neftr  mim  ifltegre  vnbis  relhtuemus  licet  vero  bone  rnemorle  'Johannes  pater  ncjler  in  ahjuo  erga  -vos  deliauerit  tpfius  itllQi  debemut 
eji  immusset,  nee  delictum  fustm  ai  juorenus  nbis  debet  imputari.  Et  in  hujus,  t&c.  Quia  Sigillum,  &e.  vobis  inde  mittimus.  Telle  Comite  decimo  uct.iv  > 
die  Novcmbris    Anno  regni    noftri  primo.     Pat.    I    lien.  ill.     M-   16. 

[\\  He  alio  took  the  Caftle  of  Bethhamjied  in  the  fame  County,  on  Decemb  12.  Ann.  Wa-vert.  p.  1S2.  M.  Paris,  p.  290.  but  not  without  fome 
4  fficulfy,  the  beuVgtd  making  a   Sally,  in  which    the  Standard   of  William  de  Mavde-vdl  was  taktn.      Ibid. 

;4)   And   took    the  Caftles  of  Odui'v,   Sle/ord,   Norwich,  and   C'.kbefter.     Walt.   Co-vent. 

1 5)  Waiter  of  Cox-entry  fays,  the  Pupe  ordered   his   Nunrio   in  France  to  hold  a  Synod  at  Mclun,  and  put  the   Kingdom  under  an    Interdicl,   unlets  T 
recalled  his  Son  out  of  England.     Upon  which  the  King  prefently  ordered  him  to  tome  over,  and    be  himfelf  in  Perfon  at  the   Syned.     This  Year  Kin^ 

Henry    he'd  his  Cbrlflmaft    at    Brijlol,      M.    Paris,    p.    292. 

to")  The  Caftles   of  Marlborough,  Famham,  li'mchejler,  Cbictcjicr,  Ice.  declared   for    Henry.     Wa't.  Co-vent. 

(■?)    At   the    lame  time  rame  ever   to  the    King,  William  Longflt/ord  Earl  of  Salisbury,   with  the   Earls   of  Arundel  and  Warren. 

(S)  Together  with  Wiii.jm  Earl  of  Aibematle,  William  Earl  Ferrers,  Robert  de  Vieupolt,  Brian  de  L'ljle,  W.lltam  dt  Car.te'uf,  tUitrt  de  Gangs, 
raia/sss,  fee.     M.    P.ins.  p.  293. 

I..I   Hrnry  3c  Bra-br-c    was  the  Commander  in  Chief  in    it.      M.    Paris.     Ibid. 

'i.-<j  Martjcbal  nf  frar.ee,  a  y;ung  Man  of  great  Courage,  whom  he  had  juft  brought  tver  with  him.  Saier  Earl  of  W.r.tert  was  Loid  of  (h» 
C-it.c.     They  marched frum  London  May   r.   M.  Pans.  p.  29J. 

(it)    At   Nctr.r.vhtm.     At.    Par:-,   p.    294.  ^% 
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declared  for  the  Barons  (1).  In  this  March,  the  French 
Troops  committed  fuch  terrible  ravages,  that  the  Hifto- 
rians  I'e.'cribe  them  as  an  army  of  Devils  rather  than  Men. 
But  perhaps  things  are  reprefented  worfe  than  they  really 
were. 

The  Caftle  ot  Lincoln  was  of  fo  great  importance,  that 
the  Regent  could  not  rel'olve  to  lofe  it,  without  ufing  his 
utmolt.  endeavours  to  relieve  it.  Whilft  the  French  were 
battering  the  Caftle  with  all  poffible  vigor,  and  the  Be- 
lieged  making  as  brave  a  defence,  he  afTembled  all  his 
forces,  with  a  refolution  to  run  all  hazards  to  fave  that 
Place.  He  ufed  fuch  expedition,  that  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Newark,  within  twelve  miles  of  Lincoln,  before  the  Be- 
fiegers  were  determined,  whether  to  expert  him,  or  march 
and  give  him  battle.  They  had  all  along  hoped  to  take 
the  Caftle,  before  he  could  draw  his  Army  together.  Sur- 
prized at  the  fudden  approach  of  the  Enemy,  the  French 
(  jeneral  called  a  Council  of  War,  to  confult  what  was  to 
be  done  on  this  occalion.  Some  were  for  meeting  the 
enemy,  becaufe  if  a  victory  fortunately  enfued,  the  Caftle 
would  1  m mediately  furrender.  Adding,  that  by  going 
out  ol  the  City,  they  might  ufe  their  Cavalry,  in  which 
confided  their  chiefeft.  (Irength,  whereas  they  would  be  of 
no  !ervice,  if  it  was  relblved  to  expecl:  the  enemies  within 
the  \\  alls.  This  advice  was  the  fafeft,  but  others  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  affirmed,  as  the  Caftle  was 
reduced  to  extremities  it  was  better  to  keep  within  the 
1  ;  uid  continue  the  Siege;  that  it  was  eafy  to  defend 
the  Walls,  rill  the  Caftle  fui rendered  ;  after  which  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  would  only  think  of  retreating,  or  however, 
nvght  always  be  fought.  This  advice  prevailing,  all 
things  were  prepared  lor  the  defence  of  the  City,  "whilft 
the  Siege  of  the  Caftle  was  continued.  Mean  time,  the 
Englijh  Army  approaching  without  oppofition,  the  Regent 
caufed  a  body  of  chofen  Troops,  commanded  by  Faulk  de 
Brent,  to  enter  the  Caftle  at  a  Poftern  Gate,  which  opened 
into  the  Fields.  It  is  ftrange,  the  Befiegers  Ihould  never 
think  of  that  inconvenience.  Faulk  was  no  (boner  entered, 
but,  purfuant  to  the  mcafures  taken  with  the  Regent,  he 
fallied  out  upon  the  Befiegers,  whilft  the  King's  Army 
ftormed  one  of  the  Gates   of  the  City. 

The  Earl  ot  Perchc  perceiving  himfelf  thus  attacked 
from  two  different  quarters,  exerted  his  utmoft  in  his  de- 
fence. But  his  Troops  not  having  room  to  fight,  and  De- 
fides,  being  deprived  of  the  afliftance  of  the  Ftorfe,  were 
quickly  put  in  confufion.  On  the  other  fide,  the  R0v.1I 
Army,  encouraged  by  the  prefence  of  the  Regent,  and  the 
indulgences  liberally  beftowed  by  the  Legate  upon  all  that 
Ihould  be  (lain  in  Battle,  continued  in  a  furious  man- 
ner to  ftorm  the  Gate.  This  aflault  was  fo  vigorous, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  French, 
the  King's  Troops  at  length  entered  the  City,  whilft  Faulk 
de  Brent  preffed  the  Enemy  on  the  other  fide.  The  Earl 
of  Perehe  perceiving  all  was  loft,  refolved  not  to  furvive 
the  fhameof  his  defeat.  He  was  (lain,  upbraiding  the  Eng- 
lijh of  his  Party,  for  betraying  him  by  their  Counfels.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  General,  a  dreadful  (laughter  was  made 
of  the  French  Troops,  who  almoft  all  peiiihed  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  The  City  of  Lincoln,  which  had  all  along  fided 
with  the  Barons,  was  abandoned  to  a  general  plunder, 
where  the  Soldiers  found  an  ineftimable  Booty,  and  there- 
fore  called  it  Lincoln  p'air  (2). 

Whilft  the  Earl  of  Perchc  was  employed  in  thefe  parts, 
Prince  Lewis  made  a  frefh  attempt  upon  Dover  Caftle,  but 
meeting  with  no  lei's  refiftance  than  before,  made  no  £reat 
progrefs  in  the  Siege.  The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Lin- 
coin,  made  him  refolve  to  retire  to  London,  and  take  new 
meafures.  Upon  his  arrival,  his  firft  care  was  to  fend  to 
the  King  his  Father  for  fpeedy  fupplies,  and  anfwerable  to 
his  wants,  without  which  he  let  him  know  there  was  no 
likelihood  ot  retrieving  his  affairs.  Philip,  willing  to  keep 
fair  with  the  Pope,  pretended  he  would  not  interpofe  any 
more  in  his  Son's  concerns.  He  publickly  fent  him  word, 
to  take  care  of  himfelf  its  he  could.  However,  he  ordered 
11  In,  that  Planch  his  Daughter-in-law,  in  her  own  name, 
quickly  got  ready  a  body  of  Troops,  with  Ships  to  tranfport 
them  into  England.  Had  thefe  ("uccours  fafely  arrived, 
n««<fe-tney  ™gnt  have  repaired  Lewis's  lofs  at  Lincoln.  But  his 
•  ,:-t  ar      fortune  was   no  better  at  Sea  than  at   Land.     The  Com- 
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manders  of   the   Fleet    of    the  Cinque  Ports,    hearing    the      1  z  t  - 
French   Troops    were  to  embark   at   Calais,   laid  wait  for 
them  in   their  paflage,  and  giving   them  battle,  took  and 
funk  the  greateft  part  of  the  French  Fleet  (3). 

Thefe    t,wo    fucceffive    loffes    threw    Lewis    into   great  Lcwir  i, 
ftraits,  which  were   farther  encreafed    by  the  approach  cfiWocked  up  h 
the   Englijh    Army.     He    had    fcarce    received    news  of^"^";, 
the  defeat  of  the  fuccours  that   were  coming  from   France, 
when  In;  (aw  himfelf  befieged  in  London,  or  at  leaft  clofely 
blocked  up  (4).      So  many  misfortunes  one  after  another'; 
the  difcontent   of  the  Englijh,  which  now  (hewed   itfelf  o- 
penly  ;   the   Pope's  Thunders,  which,  upon  the  decline  of 
his  affairs,  began  to  inlpire  him  with  terror,  made  him  fen- 
fible  it    was   time  to  think   of  retreating.     He  determined  lie  fra  fir 
therefore  to   fue  to  the  Regent  for  Peace.     But,  notwith-  le"cu 
Handing   his    ill  fituation,    he  intimated    to   him,  that  he 
would  confent  to  none  but  an  honorable  Peace,  that  Ihould 
fcreen   his   Englijl)  Adherents    from    all    profecution.      By 
the    way,  this  Prince's   generous   care  of   the  Englijh  Ba- 
rons, is  hardly  reconcilable   with   the    refolution,    imputed 
to  him   by   the  Vifcount  of  Mdun.     The  Earl  of  Pern-  The  Earl  of 
broke   immediately    granted  his   demand.     He  confidered,  p"nbroke/ 
the  King  of  France  was  not  fo  drained  of  Men  and  Money,        "' 
but  that  he  could  ftill  powerfully  aiM  the  Prince  his  Son. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  afraid  the  Barons  would  become 
del'perate,   if    they    were  denied  a   Pardon  ;    and  that    too 
great    a    feverity    would    involve    the    Kingdom   in    freih 
troubles.      In   fhort,  he  faw  the  ufing  his  fuccefs  with  mo- 
deration, would  reftore  Peace  to  the  Kingdom,  and  put  the 
young  King  in  quiet  poflelTion  of  the  Crown,  which   was 
the  fole  aim  of  all  his  delires.    Thefe  coniidurations  induced 
him  readily  to  agree   to  a  Treaty   of  Peace  (5)  upon  the 
following  Terms  : 

That  all  Perfons  who  had  taken  part  with  Lewis,  fince  coition, 
the  beginning  of  the  War,  Ihould   be  reftored  to   all   the »/  <*< P<n» 
Rights   they  enjoyed  before  the  troubles.  *a-  l>ub- 

That  the  City  of  London  Ihould  have  her  antient  Pri-  m.  Paris?" 
vileges.  p.  299. 

That  all  the  Prilbners  taken  fince  the  firft  arrival  of 
Lewis  into  England,  Ihould  be  releafed.  But  as  to  thofe 
that  were  taken  on  either  fide,  before  that  time,  Commif- 
honers  Ihould  be  appointed,  to  enquire  whether  thofe  of  his 
Party  were  engaged  with  him,  at  the  time  of  their  being 
made  Prifoners. 

That  the  Ranfoms  already  paid  Ihould  not  be  returned, 
and  that  fuch  as  were  become  due  Ihould  be  punctually 
paid  :  But  that  nothing  mould  be  demanded  of  the  Prifo- 
ners, whole  Ranfdms  were  not  fettled. 

That  all  the  Englijh,  of  what  rank  and  condition  fo- 
ever,  Prifoners  or  others,  who  took  up  arms  againft  King 
John,  Ihould  fwear  fealty  to  King  Henry. 

That  the  Hoftages  given  to  Prince  Lewis  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Ranfoms  that  were  become  due,  Ihould  be  re- 
leafed  immediately,   upon  payment  of  the  Money. 

That  all  the  Plaees,  Towns  and  Caftles,  in  Lewis's  pof- 
felfion,  Ihoulu  be  delivered  to  the  King. 

^  That  the  King  of  Scotland  Ihould  be  included  in  the 
1  reaty,  upon  reftoring  all  he  had  taken  during  the  War 
and  that  the  King  of  England  Ihould  make  the  like  re- 
ftitution  to  him.  s 

The  fame  thing  was  ftipulated  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
of  JVales. 

That  Lewis  Ihould  caufe  all  the  Iilands  to  be  reftored 
that  were  taken   in  his  name. 

That  he  Ihould  renounce  the  Homages  received  from  the 
Subjects  of  the  King  of  England. 

That  whatever  was  due  to  him,  and  of  which  the 
time  of  payment  was  expired,  Ihould  be  punctually  paid 
him. 

That  in  the  firft  Article,  where  Lezvis's  Adherents  arc 
mentioned,  Ecclefiafticks  were  not  included,  but  with 
refpeel  to  the  Lay- Fees  they  held  before  the   War. 

An   Hiftorian  adds   two   Articles   more,  which  are  not  ,\r.  Paris, 
found    in  the   Treaty.      Firft,  That  Lewis  Ihould   ufe  his  r    »99- 
utmoft  endeavours  to  oblige  his  Father  to  reftore  whatever 
was  taken  from  King  John  beyond  Sea.     Secondly,   That 
in  cafe  he  could  not  prevail,  he  himfelf  Ihould   make  this 


(i,  Gil/hrr  dt   Gam  had    befieged  it  a    1 
M.   Par,,. 


time  in    vain,  and  been  vigornufly  rcpull'ed  in  all  his   AlTauks.     He  was  made  Earl  of  Lincoln  by  Lewis, 

One  mar  euefs  at  the  great  Riches  of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  pillaged,    when  Gtofret  de  Drapingts,  the   Prerentor,  complained  that  he   had   (oil 
-K.enthoufand  Marks  .or    h,s  own   Share.     M.  Par,,,  p.  207.     The   Perlons  of  Note  Taken  in   this  Bartle    (which    was  fought  en    A/,,    ,Q    TL" 

,U'r!  "',  lt'"t!'li"-  "'"I?*  Bcum  E"'  "f  Her.ford,  Gilbert  de  Cant  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Crmmanders;  and  of  the  o.her  Ba.ons  Rf,„  jr.L  «£/ 
i,:-,'>n  »'?'';  f'l!"""  dt  Mumbrey,  William  de  Bcaucbamp,  William  Maudut,  Oliver  de  Har court,  Roger  de  Crelf,,  miliar,  de  Col~;il,~ 
U    ■!..,„:   de  R01,    Robe,,  de  Ropejle,    Ralph  Cbeimluit,  &c.      M.   Par,,,   p.   ;c,6.  "'•uian  de    Cohifle^ 


.  .96.  ~'Wr 

(3)  1  his  Sea-Engagement  was  about  .he  twenty  fourth  of  Auguft.     As  the  E-gl./h  had  but  forty,  and  the  Frercb  eighty  large  Ships,  the   Kine's   F'eet 
a  lift   opl     itt  ick  them    in   the   Front,   but  lacking  about,  and  getting   to  the    Windward,  they  bore  down  upon  them   and  made    great  fliuchter  of  them  w'.h 
;    but  what    contributed  moll  to  iheir    Victory,  was    their  having  great  Quantities  of  Sluick-Ltmi  in  Powder,  which    being %»ft  in 
the  Frem-bmer,,    Eves  and    blinded    them.     The   Commanders  of  the   Engh/h  Fleet 


v    s  blown  b)  lh 
fhc  / 


into  the  A't  . 


own  ny  me  w,na   into  tne  "«™™    ties  and    blinded    them.     The   Commanders  of  the   Engh/h  Fleet   were  Pb,l,p   de   Alb,™  and    Jobr    M „ 
rem  b    Admiral  wai  one   Eujlace,   who  Horn   a    Monk    turned    Pirate,  and  at  (all    was  made   Admiral  of  the  Frenh    Fleet.     M.   Pariibn     R-/b,  "i 
S  n    of  Kmu   John  cut  orl  his    Head.   p.    298.  -    *  -".ctJrj 


4.     II.     \larefcail  the   Regent,  gathered  a  numer. 


erous  Army,  and   befieged   him  both   by  Land,  and  bv   Water.     211.  Pari,,    p 
15]  Which  was  concluded  in  an  lilsnd  in  the  Ibamc,  near  Stane,,  on  Septemb.   11.     M.  Paris,  p.  299. 
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Mive.-ji. 


Lewi*?   re- 


Reftitution  whenever   lie  came  to  the   Crown.     Though    file  to  the  Biihop,  upon  payment  of  one  hundred  Pounds     1:1?. 

•Sterling.      The    refl    1l1.1t   were  in   the   fame  cafe,  <!■!' 
raged  b]  tins  Example,  made  the  like  Oompofitions.    'I 'l,e  ,•-•-  - — 
executing  the  Treaty  wa,  fo  neccliary  tor  reftoring  Tran- 
quillity to  the  Kingdom,  ilr.it  the  Regent  thought  the  ii 
terefls  of  a  few  private  Perfons,  how  faithfully  focver  they  a 
had  ferved  the  Kin^,  ought  not    to  be  preferred  to  the  ge- 
neral flood,  which  would    refult  from   the  punctual  perfor- 
mance of  his  word.     Mean  time,  to  eilablifh  the  youn 
King  firmly  in  the  Throne,  it   ftill  remained  to  fati 
the  Pope,    who   was   not  inclined   to  pardon   the  Eccleli 
afticks,  that  dared  to  dcl'pile  the  Interdict.     In  the  1>« 
ning  of  a  Reign,  when  the    Fidelity  of  the  Subj(   I 
yet  wavering,   and   the  King  a  Minor,   ii   would 
very    imprudent    in    the   Earl  to    exafperate  the   Cbu  I  o< 

Rome,  by  maintaining  the  intcrcft.  ol  the  CI On  til 

contrary,    it   was  but   too   likely,    that   the    young    King 
would  need  the  Pope's  Prote&ion.     For   thi     n  II  m,    he 
readily  published,  at  the  inftance  of  the  Legate,  a  Procla- 
mation,    commanding    all    the  excommunicated    ■■ 
alficks   tha    were   abfolved,     to  depart    the    Kingdom  on 


thele  two  Conditions  were  not  inferted  in  the  Treaty  it 
felf,  it  is  very  likelv,  they  were  ftipulated  in  the  fecret  Ar- 
ticles, fince  the  French  Hiftorians  do  not  fcruple  to  own 
them.  Betides,  we  (hall  fee  in  the  fequel,  that  when 
Lewis  came  to  the  Crown,  the.  Court  of  England  called 
upon  him  to  perform  his  promife,  and  that  St.  Lewis  his 
Son  had  very  great  Scruples  on  that  account. 

The  Treaty  being  figned,  and  afterwards  confirmed  bv 
the  Authority  of  the  Legate,  the  King  and  Prince  Lewis 
fwore  to  obfcrve  it,  with  the  ufual  Formalities.  After 
which,  Lewis  received  Ahfolution  from  the  Legate  (l), 
Everv  thing  being  thus  concluded,  the  Prince  let  fail  for 
Fiance.         France,    after    borrowing  five   thoufand    Marks  (2)   of  the 

City  of  London  to  pay  his  debts. 
Heniym.i*n  Immediately  after  the  Prince's  departure,  Henry  made 
his  Entry  nls  £ntry  into  Lotalon,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
Walt  c'oven.  P°mp  ,  and  demonftrations  of  an  univerfal  f.itisfactioii. 
It  was  not  without  reafon  that  the  Peopic  cxprcflcd  fo 
great  Joy,  fince,  nothwithftanding  the  advantages  lately 
S-afari  to     gained   by    the  young  King,    he  took  a  folemn  Oath,    to 


*""""""  '*'  maintain  the  Nation  in  their  Privileges. 

People  m 

then  Pri 

•villi:  el. 


dent  management  of  the  Regent,  the  vanquifhed  Barons 
obtained  more  folid  advantages,  than  they  could  have  ex- 
pected from  a  Victory,  which  would  have  fubjeited  them, 
and  perhaps  beyond  all   redrefs,  to  a  foreign  power. 

Of  all   Lnvis's  Party,   the  Eccleiiafticks  were  the  only 
Perfons  that  had   no   reafon  to  rejoice  at  the  Peace,   which 

'?.' .   left  them    to  the  Pope's  Mercy,    whom  thry  had  offended 
Eeclefiajltckt  .  n    ,-     n  t  ol  it  •  i 

f.ir  ..,.'  mdin  the  molt  lenlible  part.  He  bore,  with  Impatience,  the 
in  Lewi*,  contempt  of  his  Cenfnres  by  Lewis  and  the  Barons  ;  but 
M.  l'ans.    t^e  Q]ergy's  difobedience  made  him  ftill  more  outragious. 


Thus  by  the  pru-     pain  of   Imprifonment    :     This  Severity  caufed    them 


The  Legate 
proceeds  e- 
nfl    the 


make  halte  and  fatisfy  the  Legate,   who  only  wanted  their 
Money. 

All    the    Troubles   being    thus    happily     appcafed ,     the  He  trier, 
Englijh     impatiently    expected    the     performance    of    thi 
King's  Promiles,   with   regard    to  their   Liberties,    the   ef-  ' 
fectual    Re-eitabliffiment  whereof  they   had  been  made   t 
hope.      However    zealous    the    Regent     might   be  for    the 
King's  Service,     he    did    not   think    proper  to   make  him 
violate  his  word.      Wherefore,     he  fent  exprefs   orders  (7) 
to    all  the   Sheriffs    of    the     Kingdom,     to    fee    the     two 


As  foon  as   the  Legate    was  at   liberty   to  proceed  againft  Charters  of  King  John  duly  obferved  (8),    and   to   punifh 

the  Eccleliafticks,  purfuant  to  the  laft  Article  of  the  Trea-  without  mercy    all    Violators   thereof.     How   Inppy   would 

tv,   lie  ordered  a  ftrict  Inquiry  to   be  made   throughout  the  the   Englijh   have    been,     if    the    Succellbrs  of    tliis   great 

Kingdom,  after   thofe   who  contemned  the  Interdict.     All  Man   in  his  Poft  and  Credit  with  the  King,  had  followed 

that  were  found  guilty  were  fufpended  or  deprived  of  their  the  fame   Maxims,    and   imbued   with   them   betin 

Benefices,  or  conftraincd  to  repair  their  fault  by  large  Sums  mind  of  this  young  Monarch  !    But  by  taking  a  contrary 


of  Money  (3).     A  remarkable  Inftance  of  the  wide  diffe- 
rence between   the  Ecclefiaftical  and  the  Civil  Power. 
The  King  cf      The    King  of  Scotland,    who  was  excommunicated   for 
Scotland ^»'' doinsr   Homage  to  a  foreign  Prince,    embraced  the  offer  of 


courfe,      they  were  the  caufe  of   all  the  troubles  of    this 
Reign. 

Whilft  the  French  were  in  England,  LeweUyn,  Prince  Tfc  Prim 
of  Hales,  who  was  in  League   with  them,  had   taken  fe-  '/Walt! 


fT.I.p.I2C. 

,cs°fHcmh.6ford. 


Hen'y'  °     being  included  in  the  Treaty.     He  came  to  Northampton,  veral  places,  of  which    it  would  have  been  difficult   to  d'if-  " 

C.  Ma.lros.  where  he  was  abfolved  by  the  Legate,    after  doing  Homage  poffefs    him,    without   re-alfembiing  the   disbanded  Troops,  Kj"ng! 

to  Henry  tor  the   Fees  he  held    in  England.      Then  he  de-  This   however  the  Regent  was   willing   to  avoid     that   he  Aa-  P"K 

livered  up  Carlijle,  which  he  had  taken  during  the  Trou-  might  not  be  forced  to  dilbblige  the  Subjects,  by'  lev 

b'es.  Men   and   Money  ;     at  a  time   when  it"  was   neceflary 

Honotmslll.      Pope   Innocent  Ul,  dying  this   year,    Honorius  III,    was  gain  their  Aftedion,  by  caufing  them   to   enjoy  the  Fruitj 

made  Pope.   promotej  t0  the  Papal  Chair  (4).  of  Peace.      For   this  reafon,    he   granted    the     Prince    of 

,,,$_  It  feemed  that   after  the  departure  cf  the  French,  Eng-  Hales  an  honorable   and   advantageous  Peace,   and  procured 

Diflurhmcn  land  at  length  would  enjoy  fome  repofe,    to  which  fhe  had  him   the  Legate's  Abfolution,    hoping    thereby   to    induce 

been   (o  long  a  Stranger.     But  it  was  not  poffible  that  a  that  turbulent  Prince  to   remain  in   quiet  (9). 


in  Engl-ind 
M.  Paris. 
p.   300. 


perfect  Calm  fhould  immediately  fucceed  fo  violent  a  Storm. 
The  Treaty  with  Lewis  gave  Birth  to  new  Troubles, 
which  threw  the  Regent  into  great  perplexities.  Thofe 
Barons  (5)  that  had  faithfully  ferved  King  'John,  and  to 
whom  were  given  the  confiscated  Eftates  of  the  Rebels, 
could    not   bear  the  thoughts  of  reftoring   them  to  the  old 


This  affair  being    ended,    Galh  the  Legate,   who   was  plnd„lPh  i, 
recalled,  fet  out   lor  Rome  (10).     Pandulph,   whom   I  have  L:: '« /■* 
had   frequent  occafion   to  mention  in  King  John's   Reign   .E.''t!,',?d; 
fucceeded  him  in  his  Office  (n).  M'  Wert- 

The    Orders  concerning  the  two  Charters   not  having 
been   duly   executed,    the    Regent    fent  Itinerant    Tufticcs  Thl  V?\ 
Proprietors,  according  to  the    1  enor  of  the  Treaty.     On     into  all  the  Counties  to  caufe  them   to  be  better  obferved.  #in  ri-l 
the  other  hand,    the   Ecclefiafticks    loudly   complained  of     He  was   perfwaded,    he  could  not  without  Injuftice,    and0r*"a_ 
being  abandoned  to   the  Legate's  Perfections,  without  the     great    Injury  to    the  Honour  and  Interefts    of  the  youn«-  £>',/.!' 
leaft  care  being  taken  of  their  concerns.     However,    the     King,  leave  unexecuted,    what   the  Prince   and    the  '  King  An"\Va«rl. 
Regent  was  refolved,  at  any  rate,  to  execute  the  Treaty,     his   Father  had    promifed   with    an    Oath.      Had    he  lived 
believing   it   to  be  the  only  means   to   root  out  all  diftur-     any   longer,  he   would    have  infallibly   fo  ordered    that  af- 
fair,   as  not   to  be  eafily   alterable.   'But  this  great  Man,  Bed  ■.  -/ 
equally  qualified   for  War  and    Peace,    died   fhortly  after,  "  /««*fa< 
lamented    by   the  whole    Kingdom,     which  he   had  freed  *!. '''/'" 
from  Slavery,  by  his  Prudence"  and  Valour  (12).    Peter  <&j'Wincfiefter. 
Roches  (13),   Biihop  of  Jl'inchcjter,   was  made  Regent,  and  M-  p 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  defended  Dover,   Chief  Judiciary  of  But 
England  (14). 


bances.  Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  he  marched  witn  a 
good  Body  of  Troops,  to  bring  to  reafon  fuch  as  forcibly 
with-held  divers  Caftles  and  Lands  from  the  former  Own- 
ers. Robert  de  Gaugy  was  the  only  one  however  that  ftood 
a  Siege  of  eight  days,  in  the  Cattle  of  Nevaark  (6),  be- 
longing to  the  Bifliop  of  Lincoln.  But,  at  length,  finding 
there    was   no  hopes  of  Affiftance,  he  furrendered  the   Ca- 


wn,  to  the  Pavilion  of  the  Legate,    where  he  and  hi. 


(1)  The  Chronicle  of  Mailrofs   fays,  that  Prince   Lewis  walked  barefoot  and  unglrt   from  his 
Followers  were   abfolved. 

(z)   M.    Paris  fays,   it  was  five  thoufand  Pounds,   p.   29.9. 

(ll   Hugh,  Biihop  of  Lined*,  paid  to  the  Pope's  Ufe  one  thoufand  Marts,    and  one  hundred  to  the  Legate,  whofe  Example  being  followed  by   manv  of 
the  Bilhops,    and  other    Religious  Perfons,    vatt  Sums  of    Money    were  railed  tor  the  Pope,    who    was  always  lure  to  gain,    whoever   loft.     M.  Peril 
p.    299. 

(4)   This  Year  King    Henry  kept  bis  ChriJImafs   at    Northampton.     M.    Pans.   p.    300. 

(,-)  The  chief  ot  them  were,   William  Earl  of  Albemarle,   Faulk  de  Brent,    Robert  de  Vitttpat,    Briar,  d,  L'ljlr,  Hugh    de  Baiiluel,   Philip   Marc     V 
de  Gaugi,  GfV.      M.    Paris,  ibid.  r 

(6)  Rapm    by    miflake  fays,   Nottingham. 

(7)  Thefe  Letters  or  Orders  are  not  to  be  found  in  our   Hiftories,    but  remain  upon  Record   in    the    Tower  on    the  Claufe-Roll    of    this    V,-ir      **■* 
Dr.  Bradf  s  Appendix.   N".    144.    and    TyrreWs  Appendix.   N°.   S.  ""     "" 

(8)  The   Ann.  of  Waverlcy   fay,   that   the  Wilcmen  of  England,  or  the   Parliament,    met    at   London  after  Miehaetmafs,   and   revived  the  Laws    and  Li- 
berties of  the  Kingdom,   according  to    King  'Johns  Charter,   p.    1S4. 

(9)  He  had  the  Cuftody  of  the  Caftles  ol   Carmarthen,    and  Cardigan,    with  the  Lands  and    Appurteninces,    delivered  to  him  during  the   King's  Mi- 
nority, after  wh  ch   he  was   to  reltore  them.      Fymer's    Foed.  T.   I.   p.   225. 

.„('?,l  Jho"Eh  'hc  KinBdom    *"  then  rtdu«d  t0  the    '"?11  dee.u:e   of    Poverty,    yet  he  made  a    Ihift  to  carry  off   tweKv;  thoufand  Marks  with   him. 
•r".   Weft This   Year  in  Aliy,   Stephen  Langt:n   Anhbilh.p   ot   Canterbury,   returned    to  England.     Cbr.  Mailros.   p.    196. 

(n)   This  Year  alii,   was  held  a  Common  Council,  or  Parliament,   (though    the  eXaft  time  is  not  mentioned)    wherein   it  was   ordair.ed,    that   no    L-tterj 

Pucnts  fhould  be  fcaled  with  the  King's  Great  Seal,  till  he  came  to  be  ot  full   Age.     Brady,  p.   rlS KlBg  „         a.    ^M,    kept  his  Court  at 

Winetejter.     m.  Paris,  p.    304..  •*  j      j  >         s 

(i»)   He  died  about  the  middle  of    Mareh,  and  his   Body   was  depofited,  on  the  16th  of   the  fame  Month,  in  the  Church    of    the   Kni«hts  Temp'er. 
(  now  the  Temple  Church, )  where  his  Effigy  in  a  Coat  of  Mail  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  middle  of  the   Round.     M.   Paris,  p.  304.     M.  Well,  d    2-0  ' 

(13)   Rapin  by   miftakc  calls  him  William.     See  M.   Pans.   p.    309.  J     F       ' 9' 

(14.)  The  Mieiary  was    as    it    were   the   King's  Lieutenant   Genera!.     Kapig.     See  above  p.   i:S.   Not.   (6). This  Year   King   Hen-y  kert  hi 

Chnjlmajs  at  Marlforwgb*     M.  Pans,    p.   309.  J        " 
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The  Coronation  of  the  King  had  been  performed  at 
Glocejler  (i),  in  the  pretence  of  fo  few  Lords,  and  with  fo 
little  Solemnity,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  renew  the 
Ceremony  with  more  Pomp,  in  the  ufual  place.  Cardinal 
Langten  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  returned  into 
M.  'Wtta.  £„^j,:i.,i  after  the  troubles  were  over,  fet  the  Crown  on 
the  King's  head,  having  firft  adminillred  to  him  the  cuf- 
tomary  Oath  (:). 

Immediately  after    his  Coronation,  Henry,  attended   by 
the   new    Regent,     made    a   Progrefs  into   feveral    Coun- 
ties  (3).      His  defign  was  to   make    fome    alteration  with 
regard  to  the  Cuftodies  of  the  Catties,    eommitted  by   the 
Father  to  fuch,    as  the  new  Recent  thought  he 


broke,  and  the  pi  fent  Miniftrc,  to  ke-.'p  the  Peace  ■<# 
the  Kingdom,  there  were  Perfons  who  made  it  their  bu- 
fmefs  to  difturb  ir.  'liny  laid  hold  of  l;h  opportunity^ 
which  a  quarrel  between  the  Citizen"  at  I  imdon  t> niS 
Wejlndnjler,  fuinifhed  them  with.  A  great  Wrettlrng 
Match  being  made  between  the  Londonen  nd  the  Coim- 
try-People  (10),  abundance  of  Wejimlnjlei  Men  came  Xn> 
the  Place  appointed  ;  and  being  defirous  to  difpute  The 
Priz.e,  had  the  mortification  to  fee  their  Neighbours  eaf» 
the  Honour  of  the  Victory.  This  Honour,  though  in 
it  felf  very  final],  raifed  however  the  Jealoufv  of  't>hc 
Il'ejlminjler  Men  ,  who  were  expofed  to  the  infultrng 
R.uleries  of  the    Conquerors.      The  -Steward    of  the   A'b- 


•!«ii. 


Albemarle 
refills  the 
King. 
M-   Paris. 


Km?   his  tattler  to  luch,    as 

12:1.     could  not  confide   in.       He  met    with   no  oppofition   but  bot  of  Wejlminjier,    prepofteroufly  imagining,    his  matter's 

Ihe  Earlc/from   //- 'j/[jam  Earl  of  Albemar le,   Governor  of  Rockingham  and  his   own    Honour   were  concerned    in   the  cafe,  under •- 

Caftle,  who,    fetting  up  for  a  petty  Sovereign,    or    rather  took   to  revenge   his  Fellow-Citizens,    and  caufe   them  >t« 

a  Tyrant,     took   little  or  no  notice    of     the    orders   fent  be  even  with  their  Neighbours.     To  that  end,  he  appoirft- 

from   Court.     The   Garrifon  made  a  fhew  of   defending  ed  another  Match  ( 1 1 }  at  Wejtminjler,  to  which  the  Citi- 

themfelves,    but   when   they    faw    the  whole    Country  in  zens  of  London  flocked    in  great    numbeis.     But   as  they 

arms    to  affile  the    King,    and    free  themfelves    from  this  went   without    arms,     they   were  rudely  attacked   by  the 

oppreffion  ,  they  did  not  flay  to  be  compelled  to  furrender,  Wejiminfter  Men,   who   wounded  feveral,    and  put  the  reft 

but   chofe  rather  to  procure   fome    little   advantages   by  a  to  flight.     This  Treachery  caufed  a  terrible  commotion  in 

Capitulation.  London.     The  Mob  being  got   together,  relolved  to  be-re- 

This  year,    the  new  Building  of  the  Abbey-Church   of  venged  for  this  outrage  ;  the  Authority  of  the  Mayor  (iz) 


M.  Paris. 

M.    Welt 


'4)  was  begun,    the  King  himfelf  laying   the 


Wejiminjier 

fir  ft  Stone. 
The  Earl  of  William  [  de  Fori,  ]  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  very  un- 
eafy  at  the  lofs  of  his  Cattle,  of  which  he  thought 
himfelf  unjuftly  deprived.  In  revenge  of  this  pretended 
Injury,  he  fortified  himfelf  in  his  Cattle  of  Bibam  (5), 
by  means  of  which  he  held  the  whole  Country  round 
in  Subjection.  He  even  compelled  Merchants  and 
Tradefmen  to  takes  PalTes  of  him,  for   leave  to  go  through 


Albemarle 
rebels. 
IS.  Paris. 
W.  Cnven 
M.  Wert. 


not  being  able   to  curb  them.     A  Citizen  of  Ltndon,  one      .-— 
Conflantine,  an  Incendiary,    who  had  been  a  zealous  ttick-  crnibntmr 
ler   for   the   French,     during     the    Troubles,    -heading    the  P'rs  «p--si» 
Rabble,  did  all  he  could   to   inflame  their   rac;e.     He   re-  L>'™:"-'^ 
preiented    to    them,     it   was    in    vain   to  expect    Jultice 
from  Magistrates,  regardiefs   of  the  Honour   ot  the   City  4 
and  therefore  thev  ought,    without  delay,     to   make  their 
Enemies  know,  the  Citizens  of  London  were  not  to  be  at- 
tacked with   Impunity.       His   Speech   meeting    with  ap- 


the  Neighbourhood,  without  which  they  were  in  danger  plaufe,  he  cried  with  a  loud  Voice,  Monjoye  St.  Dennis, 
of  being  rifled.  The  complaints  of  thefe  oppreffions  the  Watch-word  of  the  French  ;  and  marching  towards 
being  laid  before  the  Parliament,  then  ahembled  at  Wejl-  JVejlminJler  at  the  head  of  the  Mob,  caufed  the  Steward's 
minjler,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  (6)  and  anfwer  tor  Houfe  to  be  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  after  which  he 
himfelf  (7).  He  pretended  to  obey,  and  accordingly  fet  returned  in  Triumph  to  London.  The  Tumult  being  ap-  Kubirr  w» 
out,  with  defign,  as  was  thought,  to  repair  to  London,  peafed,  Hubert,  Chief  Judiciary,  came  to  the  Tewer,  /[w£g! 
Mean  time,  he  took  the  road  to  Northamptonshire,  and  and  commanded  feveral  of  the  Citizens  to  appear  before 
by  furprize  feized  the  Cattle  of  Fotheringay,  where  he  placed  him.  Conjlantine  was  there  among  the  rett,  and  main- 
a  ftrong  Garrifon,  and  then  returned  to  Bibam.  Upon  tained  to  the  Jufticiary's  Face,  that  the  Citizens  of  Lort- 
this  news,  the  Parliament  refolved,  that  an  Army  fhould  don  bad  done  nothing  punijhable  by  the  Law,  and  wen  re- 
he  immediately  raifed,  to  lay  Siege  to  Bibam,  and  the  folvcd  to  Jland  by  ubat  they  had  done.  Hubert  feeing  this 
Earl  punifhed  for  his  Infelence  according  to  the  utmoft  Inference,  difniiffed  all  the  reft,  and  detaining  Conjlsn- 
ri^our  of  the  Law.  When  Earl  IFilliam  found,  the  tine,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  next  Morning  {1  3),  tho' 
King's  Army  was  on  the  march,  he  retired  into  the  he  offered  a  thoufand  Marks  (14)  for  his  Life.  The  Jut- 
North,  leaving  in  his  Cattle  a  Governor  who  -furrendered  ticiary's  Severity  did  fiot  flop  here.  A  few  days  after,  he  and  pxmfa 
lie  it  par-  not  till  after  a  long  refiftance.  It  was  believed,  the  Rebel  caufed  to  be  feized  in  their  Houfes  the  chief  Rioters,  fome^' 
would  be  purfued,  or  at  leaft  compelled  to  quit  tire  King-  of  whom  had  their  Hands,  and  others  their  Nofes  and 
dom  :  but  he  found  means  to  make  his  peace  by  the  Me-  Ears  cut  off,  and  then  were  fent  back  thus  maimed  into 
diation  of  the  Archbifhop  of  York  (8).  That  Prelate  re-  the  City.  After  this  he  turned  out  all  the  Magiltrates  of 
prefenting  in  his  behalf,  that  it  was  but  juft  to  balance  this  London,  and  obliged  thirty  of  the  moft  confiderable  Citi- 
offence  with  the  great  Services  he  had  done  the  late  King,  zens  to  be  Pledges  for  the  good  Behaviour  of  the  City, 
the  Regent  was  prevailed  with  by  that  Confideration.     A  to   which  the  Communities    agreed   by  a  Charter,    fealed 


M>  Paris. 


fatal  Precedent,  which  afterwards  encouraged  other  Ba- 
rons to  commit  the  fame  Fault  without  dread  of  Punifh- 
ment  .' 

The  Court  had    made    a    Progrefs    laft    year  to  York, 


with  their  common  Seal  (15).  This  rigour  might  have 
been  juftifiable,  if  Hubert  had  not  a£ted  in  an  arbitrary- 
manner,  and  dire£tly  contrary  to  the  Tenor  of  the  Great 
Charter,  which  ordered,    purfuant   to  the  antient  Cuftam 


"t?ft"d,f  Scotland,    and  the  Princefs   Joanna,    Sitter   of  the   King,     his  Peers  (1 6).     Hence  he    became  odious  to  the   Nation, 
Scotland.       But   as  fhe   was  in   the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Match,    to     and  efpecially  to   the  Londoners,  who  did  not   fail  to  make 


Joanna  the 

King's  Sifter  where  a  Marriage   was  agreed  upon  between  the  King  of    of  the    Kingdom,    that    every    Man   fhould    be   tried  ;by 

it  married  to   - 
the 

s 

Ati.  Pub.     whofe  eldeft  Son  fhe  was  contracted,  it  was  no  eafy  matter     him  feel  the  effects  of  their  hatred,  when   it    was  in  their 

i'  'o  '93'  to  get  her  thence.     However,  after  fome  Negotiations,  fhe 

M.  Paris,     was  at  length   fent  back  to  the  King  her  Brother  ;     and 

her  Nuptials  with  the   King  of  Scotland  were   folemnized 

this   year.     Shortly  after,     Hubert  de   Burgh,   Chief  Jufti- 


Power. 

Thefe  arbitrary  Proceedings  of  the  chief  Jufticiary,  ob-     I22, 
liged  the  Parliament,  which  met  fome  time  after  at   Lon-  The  Varim- 
don  (17),  to  requeft  the  King,  that  he  would   be  pleafed  to~™""j<"rc:'*m 
ciary,  efpoufed  the  eldeft  Siller  of  that  Prince  :     An    Ho-     caufe  the  Charter  of  Liberties,    which    he   had   fworn    to  lbn  J^f 
nour,  which  by  procuring  him  the   Alliance  of  two  Mo-     confirm,  to  be  obferved  throughout  the  Kingdom.     This  Charter  mm 
narclis,    might  one  day  raife  fome  one  of  bis  Pofterity  to     requeft    was  not  at  all  relifhed    bv  thofe    who  were  then  *'«**"»>*. 
the  Throne  of  Scotland.  at  the  Helm.     Since   the  death  of  the  Earl  of  P-embrekc,  f  ', , ^rK" 

The   Term  of  Pandulph's   Legatefhip    being    expired,     the   Court,    with  the   new  Miniftry,    had    taken   up  new  U.  w«A 


Pirxiu'fh 

maje  Bijbep  he  laid  down   his  Office,    and   rehded  at  his  See  of  Aar- 
of  Norwich.  W;C]J  tg\    procured  him  by  the  Pope  in  reward  of  his  Ser- 

An.  Waverl. 

vices. 


yi   Qu-trrtl 

between  the 
Londoners 
and  Men    of 
W-.-rtminltcr 
M.  Puis. 
M.  Weft. 


Maxims,  infomuch  that  what  appeared  to  the  former  Re- 
gent to  be  highly  juft,  feemed  the  reverfe  to  the  prefent 
Minifters.  When  the  Parliament  prefented  their  Peti- 
tion to   the  King,  -one  of  his   Counsellors   ( 1  §)   replied,    jt 


What  care  foever  was  taken  by  the  late  Earl  of  Pern 

(1)  Uapm  by  milrafce  fays,  at   IVinehejier.     See  above  p.    296.      M.   Parit,   p.   2So» 

(2)  Walter  of  Cvoentry  fays,  the  King  was   crowned   wiih   St.    Edward's  Crown  on  the  7*ri   nf  May.      See   M.    Paris,  p.   ^c^. 

(3I  K;ng  Hrtfy   took  a   Tallage  this  Ycjt,  of  two    Shillings  upon  every  Carocare.      An.   Wat-eil.   p.    1 85.     Moreover   he    kept    his  Curt   at  Ox      .' 
Cbriftmaft,   where  he  was  attended  by  the  Earls   and   Baions  ot   the  Kingdom.     M.   Paris,  p.    310. 

(4)   Then   called  St.  Mary't  Chafe/.     See  atove,   p.    196.  (5)   In  Linealnfcr. 

(6)  He  was  rather  f.mmon>d  to  a  Parliament,   which  met  ah' ut  this  tirpe  at  ll'ejlmirjltr,  but  did  not  come.     M.   Paris,   p.   310. 

(7)  He  was  joined    ky  F.iu'k  dt    Brent,   Philip  Marc,    Peter  de  Mauiton,  Engelard    de  Atbie,   etc.   M.    Pans,   p.   310. 

(8)  M.    Pans  lays,  it  was   by    the  Mediation  of  Panduifrh.     p.    310. 

l     M.    Pans  fays,   he  returned    to    Rome,  p.    313.      M.   IVcji.  p.   280. 
-   1     On  the  full  of  May.      Id.   p.   315. 
(II)    Aiguft   I.       Id-  (12)   Serlo.      Id. 

vi-i)   Wi;h  his  Nephew,  and   another    Ir.cendi.ny.      M.    Paris,   p.    315. 
(t4j  M.   Pans  lays  fifteen   .houland,  for   it  leems  he  was  veiy  rich.   p.  %\\. 

They  bcui  1    h-mfelves  to  deliver  up  the  Sureric^  to  trie  King  ot  Jult  ciary,  whenever   they  were  called   for  ;  and  if  anv  of  them  lird,  to  a-i.i  mfteia 
in   ilKir  Stead.      1  Irs  is  mentioned  by  no  Hiftorian,   but  the  Recognizance  Is   found  upon   Record  in  llie  Tower.     See    Dr.  Brady's  Appendix*      \'o.    J4-. 
;ifi)   See    Chap.    XI.VI.  of  the  Great   Chartwr. 

Hapin   by  miltake  fays  at  Oxford;  King  Henry  kept  his  Cour'  indeed  at  Chnjlmafs  at  Oxfird.     But  lh>  rarli.Mneit  was   h-  a  ati  e,f;»,  or  fKA- 
'-■:  Sie   M.   Paris,  p.   3161     M,   fVcjim.   p.   zSl,"" 
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Vf.   Oivcn. 


The    Km*  of 
Frame  dies, 
and  it  [uc~ 
cmtxt  h 

Lewis  his 

Sort,   itiho 
nelufei    to 
prrform  bis 
Oath. 
M    Paris. 
p.  3.7. 
M.  Well. 


M    laiis- 


Great  credit 
af  the    Juf- 
ticiary. 
Id.  p-    318. 


J/,  gets  the 
Pupe  to  dc- 
tlxre  the 
Kin;  of 
Age. 

ibid. 


*The  Barons 
agree  not  to 
U. 


Hubert's 
Afrttfice  to 
get  the 
Cafiks  from 
the  Barons. 
Rad.  de 
Cogs- 


W.  Paris. 


was  reafnable  to  deftre  the  execution  of  a  Charier  ex- 
tprted  by  violence.  This  imprudent  anfwcr  gave  great 
Offence  to  the  Archbi/hop  of  Canterbury,  who  fharply 
reproved  the  Counfellor,  telling  him,  if  be  really  loved  the 
King,  whofe  Iniei  ejt  he  feented  to  have  fo  much  at  heart, 
he  would  not  feck  to  involve  the  Kingdom  again  in  Troubles, 
from  which  it  was  happily  freed.  Henry,  who  was  then 
hut  fixteen  years  of  Age,  approved  of  what  the  Archbi- 
ihop  faid,  and  declared,  it  was  his  Intention  to  caufe  the 
Charters  of  the  Ki::g  his  Father  to  he  ftridtly  obl'erved. 
Accordingly,  fome  days  after,  he  fent  his  orders  to  all 
the  Sheriffs  to  fee  them  put  in  execution  (1).  If  he  had 
always  continued  in  thefe  Difpofitions,  it  would  have  faved 
hiin  a  world  of  Vexations  and  Misfortunes,  to  which  he 
was  afterwards  expofed.  Mean  time  the  Parliament,  fatis- 
fied  with  what  the  King  had  done,  granted  an  Aid  of  three 
Marks  for  every  Earl,  one  Mark  for  every  Baron,  a  Shil- 
ling for  every  Knight,  and  for  every  Houfe  in  the  King- 
dom one  Penny  (2). 

Philip  Augujlus  King  of  France  dying  about  this  time  ( ^ ), 
and  Lewis  VIII,  his  Son  fucceeding  him,  Henry's  Council 
thought  proper  to  fend  Ambaffadors  to  the  new  King,  to 
challenge  the  performance  of  his  promife  with  regard  to 
the  Territories  taken  by  Philip  from  King  'John.  Lewis 
anfwered,  lie  did  nut  think  himfelf  obliged  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  Treaty  which  the  King  of  England  had  firft 
vio'ated,  in  exacting  large  Ranfoms  of  the  lJrifoners,  and 
neglecting  to  reftore  the  ancient  Laws,  as  was  agreed  : 
That  for  his  part,  he  held  Normandy  and  the  other  Pro- 
vinces taken  from  the  Englijh  by  right  of  Conqueft,  and 
as  their  Sovereign  Lord  ;  and  in  cafe  his  Right  was  difputed, 
he  was  willing  to  fubrnit  to  the  Judgment  of  his  Peers. 
Some  fay,  he  alledged  alfo  the  death  of  Conflantine,  in 
revenge,  as  he  pretended,  for  his  affection  to  Fiance,  as  a 
reafon  why  he  thought  himfelf  free  from  all  his  Engage- 
ments j  after  which,  he  difmiffed  the  Ambaffadors  without 
farther  reply. 

Whilit  thefe  things  were  tranfacting,  the  favour  and 
credit  of  the  chief  Judiciary  were  increafed  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  openly  affirmed  a  Power,  to  which  none  in 
his  Poft  had  ever  pretended.  He  was  not  however  cm- 
tent,  as  long  as  there  was  one  above  him,  from  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  receive  Orders.  This  was  the  Bilhop  o- 
Winchefler,  who  being  appointed  Regent  by  Authority  of 
Parliament,  could  not  eafily  be  removed.  As  the  Re.encv 
was  ft  ill  to  laft  fome  years,  Hubert  thought  Ik-  had  ound 
out  an  infallible  way  to  fhorten  it,  by  obtaining  from  the 
Pope  a  Bull,  declaring  the  King  of  full  Age.  This  fame 
Bull  authorized  Henry  to  take  the  Reins  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  without  being  obliged  anv  lon- 
ger to  make  ufe  of  a  Regent.  The  Bull  likewife  e. joined 
all  that  had  the  Cuftody  of  the  King's  Cafties,  forthwith 
to  furrender  them  to  the  King,  to  be  difpofed  ol  according 
to  his  pleafure.  But  how  exprefs  foever  t his  Order  might 
be,  the  Barons  refufed  to  comply  (4),  becaufe  it  was  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  Laws  of  the  Realm,  by  which  the 
King  was  not  to  be  of  Age  till  one  and  twenty. 

This  artifice  not  having  the  Succels  Hubert  expected, 
he  invented  another  to  compafs  his  Ends.  As  the  Pope's 
declaring  the  King  of  full  Age  was  to  no  pjrpofe,  hnce 
the  Barons  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  it  was  impoilible  to 
extort  their  con  fent  as  long  as  they  were  mafteis  of  the 
Catties,  he  devifel  this  Stratagem  to  wreft  them  out  of 
their  hands.  He  caufed  the  King  to  demand  of  him  the 
Caftles  of  which  he  had  the  Cuftody,  to  which  he  fub- 
mitted,  on  condition  the  reft  of  the  Baron?  ihould  do  the 
fame.  Accordingly  he  furrendered  to  the  King  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  the  Caftle  of  Dover,  the  two  moft  impor- 
tant Places  in  the  Kingdom.  Some  of  the  Barons  follow- 
ed his  Example,  not  imagining  there  was  any  Fraud  in 
this  Proceeding.  But  when  once  the  King  was  in  pollef- 
fton  of  their  Caftles,  he  reftored  to  Hubert  al!  thole  he 
had  voluntarily  refigned,  thus  openly  deriding  their  Credu- 


lity.     A  proceeding  fo  unworthy  of  a  Prince,   began   from 
thenceforward  to   breed  in  the  Barons  an  ill  opinion  of  the 

"  >g 
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King.  They  .were  chiefly  mccnlcd  againft  the  Fa  vuu-j 
rite,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  principal  contriver 
Of  the  Cheat.  -  Moft  of  thole  that  iiad  Places  at  Court, 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  Pride  and  Haughtincfs  of  this 
Miniiter,  refigned  them,  and  retired  into  the  Country, 
with  a  Refoliition  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  to  be 
revenged.  Meantime,  all  the  Lords  not  railing  into  the 
Snare,  Hubert  tried  to  bring  them  to  obedience,  bv  c ru- 
ling them  to  be  threatned  with  Excommunication.  Some 
were  Inghtned  into  a  Compliance  ;  but  other,  reibf-ed  to 
ftand  their  ground,  in  fpnc  of  the  King  and  iiis  Juili- 
ciary  (5). 

Thefe  domed ick    Broils  were  fomewhat  interrupted  by      1224- 
foreign  Wars.     Lewis  VIII,   King  of  France,  not  content  n'  K,"f. 'f 
with   redding   to  perform   what  iie  had   promifed  with  an  f,*^"^". 
Oath,  confifcated  all  the  Territories  held   by  the  Englijh  in  tonp,  and 
France,   and  marched  directly  into  Saintor.gc,    where  he   be-  "ka  *"" 
came    matter  of  feveral  Places  ;    after  which  he  laid   Siege  Aa  R,b. 
to  Rochelle,    where  Savory  de  Mallion  was   Governor.     IrT.  I.p.»6». 
is^  faid,  this  Lord,  who  had    received   Intelligence   of  the  M 
King  of  France's  defigns,    demanding  a  Suj  pi)  Ol    Money  p.^EmjliM. 
of   the  Court  of  England,   there  was  fent  rum  ir.ftcad  of  the 
Money,  a  Coffer   full  of  old  Iron.     So  fhame  ul  a  neglect 
for  the  prefervation  of  a   Place,  which  deferved  the  whole 
care  of  the  Miniftry.     (b  provoked  the  Governor,   that   he 
furrendercd  the    City  in   a    few    days,    and   turned   to  the 
French  (6).     Lev/it's  pretence  for  breaking  'he  Peace,  was, 
that  Henry,  as  Duke  of  Guienne,  did   not   -  iiift  at   his  Co- 
ronation.     But   the    true   reafon  was,   that   he   was  willing 
to  t.,ke  advantage  of  that  Prince's  Minority,    to  expel  the 
Englijh  entirely  out  of  his    Kingdom.      This  War,   begun 
upon   fo   flight  an  occafion,    of  which    Lewis   had   not   fo 
inucu    as    made  any  Complaint,    convinced    the    Court  of 
En-land,     that   it    was   ihdifpenfably  neceffirry   to    fend  an 
Army   into  France.     Accordingly  a  Parliament   was  called 
to  conlider  of   Ways  and  Means. 

Wi.ilft  the  ising  and  Parliament  were  employed  in  this  P4,ii:»  «/ 
affair,   the  outrages  committed    by  Faulk  de   Brent   inter-  F"'  k   dc 
rupted  their    Debates.      Faulk,     encouraged   by   fViltiam   of^',.'rh_ 
Albemarle's   Impunity,     tyrannized    over    his   Vall'dls    and-.:    v.'rft. 
Neighbours,  and   com  mi 'ted  fuch  Violences,  that   he    was  T-  wiltc«' 
condemned    in  a  Fine  of  a   hundred   Pounds   Sterling,  byAn'W*vtt* 
tnree  Judees   fent  down  on   purpofe  (7).     H.s  fierce  and 
haughty    Temper  caufing  him  to  coni.der  this  Sentence  as 
a  g:eat  Injury,  he   refolved  to  be  revenged.      To  that  end, 
he  fent  IViiliam    Ms    Brother   to   Duijlable,     where    the 
Judges  were  holding  the  Aflizes,   with  orders  to  feize  them 
by   force,    and    bring   them    to  him.      Two  of  them   (8) 
efcape'i,  but  the  third,   Henry  de  Braibrock,  was  taken  and 
carried    It}  Bedford  CaftJf,     where   he  fuffered  a  th  ufand 
Indignities.     News    thereof  being    brought  to   the  Parlia- 
ment (y),  it  was  unanimo  ifly   refolved,   that  this  difturber 
of  the  Peace  Ihould  be  exem,darilv  punifhed  ;  and  all  other 
Bulinefa  laid  afide  till  that  affair  was  ended.     Purfuai  t  to 
this  refolve,   Faulk's  Brother   who  commanded    in  Bedford, 
being  fummoned   to  furrender  the  Town  to  the  Kine,   and 
reiufing   to  obey,  was  attacked  fo  vigoroufly,  that  he  was 
at  length  forced  to  furrender  (10)  at  difcretion.     What  en- 
deavours foever   his  Friends  might  ufe  to  appeafe  the  King, 
they   could   not  prevent  his  being  hanged,    with   four  and 
twenty  Knights    found  in  the  Garrifon  ;    after  which,   the 
Caftle  was  ordered  to  be  raz'd  to  the  ground  (11).     Mean  Aft.  Pub. 
time,  Faulk,  who  was  retired  into  JVales,  upon  AiTurances  T_'  P-26l» 
given    him  by  feveral   Lords  to  fupport  him,   finding  they  29s! 
were    not  as   good   as   their   word,    implored    the  King's 
Meicy  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Bifhop  of  Coventry.    This 
Prelate   ufing   the  fame  Arguments   that  were  alledged  by 
the  Archbifhop  of  York  in  behalf  of  William  ot  jfliemarU. 
obtained  the  Rebel's  Pardon  as  to  Life  and  Limbs.     But  he 
could  not  hinder  his  being  delivered   to  the  Cullody  of  the 
Bifhop  of  London,  till  the  next  year,  when  the  Parliament 


(I)  Accordrn^  to  M.  Paris,  he  Teat  his  Letters  to  all  the  Sheriffs  to  make  inquiry  by  the  Oath  of  twelve  Knirhts  or  legal  Men  in  every  Count. , 
what  were  the  Liberties  of  En-land  in  .he  erne  of  King  Henry  his  Grandfather,  ana  to  lend  a  return  thereof  to  Lond-n  fifteen  days  after  Eajler  l.ut  ncj  • 
ther  is  this  account  exactly  true,  for  it  appears,  by  (he  Writ  irelf,  tlill  extant,  tint  the  inquiry  was  to  be,  what  Cuftoma  ann  Liberies  were  granted  of 
King  John,  which  lbews  of  what  ufe  the  Records  are,  to  rectify  the  noiftakea  of  the  Hiftjrians.  The  Writ  was  at.  fallows  :  "  R-x  Victnmiti  Si./x. 
"  Saiutem.  Pr<ecipimus  tibi  qu  d  diligenter  inquiri  facias  in  plena  comttatu  tuo  per  Saoamentum  duodecim  de  legalioribus  &  di  cretioribas  Militiau  cotni- 
*'  tatus  tui  per  qups  rei  Veritas  melius  fciri  poteiit  cjuas  cinjuetsiaines  &  qu.is  Ubtrtattl  Dominus  Johannes  Rex  Pater  nofter  habuic  in  bajliva  tu»  d:e  qua 
*'  guerca  incepit  inter  ipfttm  &  Earones  luos  Anglic  ere  terns  &  fortjhs  Se  aliis  infra  BstrrOi  &c  exti.t,  &  quas  tsnfuetudines  &  liberlates  ip  ijm  Regcrn  P*trcos. 
*<  notlrum  tunc  habuilfe  didiceris  per  inquilitujuem  piaea  dtam,  ctamari  St  firmiter  nobis  rrij:ri>ari  facias  in  cumitatu  tuo,  &  in^uijitunen:  i'lam  e'e  ■:-.-;  n - 
*<  quilitorum  nobis  (cire  facias  apud  W<jt>r.onjflerium  in  cralt.no  Claud  Pal'cha?  diltincte  &  rperte  fub  Srgtllo  tuo  S:  Mgillis  torunt  per  quos  fypiifiw  Ula  .i£'a, 
«  fuerit,   &  habeas  ibi  hoc  breve.      Tcjle  H.  &c.  apud  H'eft-   tr  cefimo  die  Januarii.  "      Clauf.  7  Hen.  ill.   M .    14.   Dorfo. 

(z)  Walter  of  Coventry,  and  the  Annals  ot  Waverley  fay,  it  was  a  l-oll  Tax  for  the  Succours  of  the  fmy  L.:rJ.  And,  befiaes  the  Sutis  nrntirned  fry 
Mr.  Rapin,  the  hit  inform  us,  that  every  Freeholder  paid  -lie.  Penny,  and  whoever  had  Chattels  to  the  value  of  half  a  Mark,  paid  Jikcw..e  a  Peaoy  j 
but  this  Tax  was  foon  after  abolilhed.     An.  Waved,  p.   187.  (3)  Ju'y  2.     Id.  p.    iSii 

(4.)  The  chief  cf  thrm  were  the  E?ils  of  Cbefter  and  A.'iem.irle,  John  Conftable  of  Cheler,  lauli  de  Brent,  Robert  de  Vteupont,  Brian  lie  .-'/,":, 
Peter  de  Maulton,  Philip  Metre,   In  elard  de  Atbie.   IViiliam  de    Cantello,  and  his  Son,   C--      Af.   Paris,  p.   320. 

(e)  This  Year  King  Henry  kept  his  Court   at  Northampton,  at   Cbrijlmafi.     Id.  p.   319. 

(6)  We  find  in  the  Colletlion  of  the  >  ubluk  ASs,  a  Letter,  wheteby  it  appears,  there  was  Treachery  in  the  iofs  of  Ruiellr,  eitccr  in  the  GoTeracr, 
or  (  me  of  the  Inhabitants.     T.   I.  p    269.     iJa/in. 

17)  Matthew  Paris  fays,  he  had  thiity  Vrtdicts  given  agoioil  him  in  the  Trials  of  Novel  Dijjeizin,  in  esch  of  which  he  was  fiord  a  huadrcd Poucds, 
tiiat  is,  in  all,  thiee  thnuiand   Pounds.     M.  Paris.   An.  1224,-    p.  320. 

i.%)    Martin  de  Patejbuue,   &o  Th  mat  de  Mutton.      ]s-J. 

(9)  Which  was  then  fitting  at  Nonhairftcn.     Ibid.  (10)  Auguil  j6.     Id.  p.  321. 

(II)  So  .'.hat,  of  ail  th  t  llr- ng  and  n-  b]e  Structure,  no  *ign,  except  the  Mount,  remains  at  th.a  day  ;  but  the  fiec  and.  Lands  ahoat  .:,  were  RofloiCfi 
ts  William   de   Beauebamf,  who    law    cUirai  to  the  lame. 
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confifcated  his  Eftate,  and  banifhed  him  the  Realm.    Henry 

obtained,   for  the  charges  of  this  Expedition,  an  Aid  of 

two  Shillings  upon  every  Hide  of  Arable  Land  (1 ). 

,,,,-  But  he  wanted  greater  Sums  to  carry  on  the  War  with 

A  slbjliy   France.     For  the  obtaining  whereof  he  called  another  Par- 

g- anted  on    ]jament,  of  whom  he  demanded  a  Fifteenth   upon  Move- 

rffew^ables.     The  Parliament  told  him,  they  would  readily  grant 

iJcrc  d/Jv- him  the  Aid   he  required,  provided  the   Charters  of  King 

"*  John,  which  had  all  along  been  neglected,  were  punctually 

™'y"n     obferved   for  the  future.     The  King's  Circumftances    not 

M.  Writ,     fuft'ering   him    to  deny   their  requeft,    he  granted  it  in  a 

An.  Waverl.  narK]fome  manner,  and  even  fent  into  every  County  Com- 

T.  Wikes.  mi/jjoners  t0  fee  tne  Charters  executed  (2).  But  the  Effects 

of  thefe  orders  were  of  no  long  continuance.     However, 

People  were  fo  well  fatisfied  of  the  King's  good  Intentions, 

that  never  was    Tax   levied  with  more  exactnefs.      To 

fmooth    the  way,    the  Bifhops   excommunicated   all    that 

fhould  be  guilty  of  any  Fraud  (3] 


Aft.  Pub.  The  King  made  ufe  of  this  Money  to  raife  an  Army, 
T-i-p-^77-  which  was  fent  into  Guienne,  under  the  Command  of 
m.  Weft!  Prince  Richard  his  Brother,  lately  made  Earl  of  Carnival. 
Richard,  having  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  his  Lieutenant, 
made  fome  progrefs  in  Guienne,  where  he  took  St.  Ma- 
caire.  After  that,  he  befieged  the  Caftle  of  La  ReoU,  a 
ftrong  Place,  which,  by  its  refiftance,  gave  the  Earl  of 
Marche,  General  of  the  French  Army,  time  to  come  to 
its  relief.  The  Englijh  Hiftorians  pretend,  Richard  ob- 
tained a  confiderable  Advantage  over  the  Earl.  The  French,    dom. 


fo  critical  a  Juncture.     However,  the  Pope,  who  did  not     122(1. 
yet  defpair  of  obtaining   what   he  had  demanded,  enjoined  ?** p  P' '  • 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury   to  caufe  the  Parliament    to-t'."1"" 
meet  again,  and  require  a  pofitive  anfwer  to  the   Propofal 
made  by  his  Legate.     The  King  having  advifed  with  the 
Bifhops,    fent  the    Pope  word,     that,    fince   this  affair  did 
not  only   concern    England,     but  all  Chrijlendom    too,    he 
was   ready    to  conform   to  the    Refolutions  which   fhould 
be   taken   in  other   Chriftian   Countries.     This   was   pro- 
perly a   civil  denial  ;     for  it   was  well  known,    a  Legate 
had  made  the  fame  Propofal  in  France,  but  to  no  manner 
of  purpole. 

Mean  time,  Henry  continued  his  Preparations  to  carry  Lewis  VIS, 
War  into  France.  But  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fuf-  """' / "* 
pend  them  ;    for  Lewis,  engaging  to  command  a  Crufade  gamfi  tie 

ajainft   the   Albwenfes,    had   procured   the    Pope's    exprefs  Aibigenfrs. 
,?    ,  1,     ?,,-'■/!.         n  •  ..    ..         :         w  Aft.  Pub. 

Orders    to   all    Chriitian   1  rinces,    not    to  give    him  any  T  ,  p  ._. 

disturbance   during   his  Expedition.     Henry  confulting   his  M.  Par!;. 

Parliament  upon  thefe  Orders,  was  advifed  to  put  off  the  M-  ^e(1- 

War  till  the  return  of  the  King  of  France,  who   was  then 

befieging  Avignon,  where  entrance  was  denied  him.     This  lie  das,  and 

Prince   died  foon  after  his  taking   that   Place,  not  without  ''  !"?""!■'* 

Sufpicion  of    being  poifoned   by  the  Earl  of    Champagne, 

who  was  defperately  in  love  with  the  Queen.     Leivis  IX, 

his    Son,    fucceeded    him,     under    the     Guardianfhip    of 

Blanch  of  Cajlile  his   Mother,  who,    though  a  Foreigner, 

had    Intereit  enough   to  obtain  the  Regency  of  the  King- 


on  the  contrary,  fay,  that  perceiving  he  was  not  ftrong 
enough  to  hazard  a  Battle,  he  retired  beyond  the  Dour- 
dogne,  and  fhortlv  after  into  England.  It  is  certain  how- 
ever,    Richard  quitted  not   Guienne  till    1227,     as  appears 

T.I.p.sgi-  from  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ads. 

1226.         The  year  iz?.6,    began   with  a  Parliament  (4),  where- 

Ibt  KS«e  it  in  the  King,  who  was  recovered  from  a  dangerous  Illnefs, 


Whilft  the    Engli/li  Arms  were    fufpended  by    the  fu-  Henr* 
perior    Orders   of  the  Court  of  Rome,    Henry   began    his  Qi,arl„i  „ 
majority  with   an  Act  of  Injustice,  for  which  he  had   not  be  roamed 
the    leaft  colour.     As   he  durft   not  demand   any  Money  '"  "/''  " 
of  the  Parliament  (6),  who   had    fo  lately  granted   him  a  m.  Paris. 
very   confiderable  Aid,     he   bethought  himfelf  of  an  Ex-  M.  Weft. 
pedient,  formerly  ufed  by  Richard  his  Uncle   on  the  like 


declared  of    was  jgcjg^j  0f  fu][  Age,  though  he  was  not  yet   fo  old  as     occafion,  after  his   return  from  the  Holy   Land   :  Which 

Apt.  _  ..V?,.  1  1         t-\     t*         r  l_l'  11     ..l     r     .L     ..     1~     J    OL  *u 


Pope, 
M.  Paris. 
p.   ,.« 
M.  Weft, 


the  Law  required.  But  this  was  not  the  only  Bufinefs 
An  extract-  for  which  the  Parliament  was  called.  A  Legate,  lately 
ditsary  de-  arrjved  from  Rome,  had  an  extraordinary  Propofal  to  int- 
be  part  to  them  from  the  Pope,  which  concerned  the  whole 
Kingdom,  and  efpecially  the  Clergy.  The  Subftance 
of  the  Propofal  was,  that,  fince  the  Holy  See  had  long 
lain  under  the  Scandal  of  doing  nothing  without  Money, 
it  was  for  the  Honour  and  Intereft  of  all  Chriftians  to 
wipe  away  this  reproach,  by  removing  the  Caufe.  That 
it  was  notorious  to  all,  the  extreme  Poverty  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  laid  her  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of 
demanding  fome  acknowledgment,  for  the  favours  fhe 
difpenfed  to  her  Sons  ;  that  fhe  defired  nothing  more  than 
to  be  in  a  Capacity  to  proceed  with  moderation  ;  and 
the  beft  means  to  that  end  would  be,  for  the  Faithful  to 
grant  her  Aids  proportionable  to  her  Wants.     Then   the 


was,  to  oblige  all  thofe  that  had  Charters  to  renew  them, 
upon  payment  of  fuch  a  Sum.  This  Order,  the  only 
end  whereof  was  to  fill  the  King's  Coffers,  fell  the 
heavieft  upon  the  Monafteries.  All  unjuft  methods  in- 
vented by  Princes  to  extort  Money  from  their  Subjects, 
are  fo  many  inexhauftible  Springs  of  Oppreffion  ;  Suc- 
ceffors  feldom  failing  to  follow  thefe  ill  Precedents. 

In   the    beginning  of  the   next   year,  the  fudden   death      1227. 
of  the   Earl  of  Salisbury,    natural   Son  of  Henry  II,    at  a  Hubert  it 
Banquet,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  Chief  Jufticiary,  fufftitd  cf 
gave  occafion  for    ftrong  fufpicions  of  that  Minifter  (7).  £-,°"/"j  ' 
However,  no   Inquiry  was  made,    none  daring  to  attack  Salisbury, 
directly  a  Favourite,  who  had  an  abfolute  Sway  over  the  M*  Pa"s# 
King.     As  Henry  advanced  in  years,  he  was   obferved  to  Henry  ill. 
have    qualities  little    confiftent  with  a  great    Prince  ;     an 
extreme  Avarice,    an  aftonifhing  Ficklenefs,  great  Caprice 


Legate  propofed,  that,  to  fupply    the  urgent  occafions    of    and  unevennefs  in  his    Conduct,    an    unufual   eafinefs    to 


be    governed   by   thofe  about  him  ;     and*  beyond  all   this, 

Principles  of  Oppreflion   and  Tyranny,    which  afforded  a 

terrible  Profpect  for  the  future.     Though   he  was  declared 

of  Age  the  laft  year,  he  kept  the  Bifhop  of  Winchejler 

near  his  Perfon,  for  the  fake  of  his    advice  ;    but  Hubert  m,  Paris. 

de  Burgh  would  not  fuffer   him  to  retain  him  any  longer. 

He  reprefented    to  him,    that   though  he  was  declared  of 


the  Holy  See,  there   fhould   be  fet  apart    for  that  purpofe, 

out  of  every  Cathedral,  two  Prebendaries  ;    and  out  of  e- 

very    Monaftery,    two  Monks   Portions  ;    and   that  this 

Grant  fhould  be  confirmed    by  Parliament.     He  fupported 

his  Propofal  with  the  moft  fpecious  reafons  he  could  devife  ; 

without  promising  however,  that  the  Pope  would  take  no- 
thing   for    his  future   favours,    but    only    infinuating,    he 

would  ufe  more  Moderation   in  that   refpect.     It  was  not    full  Age,    he   would  always    be  confidered  as  under   the 
the  Parha-  very  difficult  to  perceive  the   Pope's  Aim.     Therefore  all    Guardianfhip  of  a  Regent,    as  long  as  that  Prelate  was  at 
mint  makes  tne  Legate's  Eloquence  was  not  able  to   prevail  with   the     Court  ;    and  it  was  for  his   Honour  and  Intereft  to  fhew 
7b  RLe?at'Ji  Parliament,  who,  to  his  great  mortification,  did   not  even     his  Subjects  he  was  capable  of  governing  by  himfelf.      This  72,  nifeof 
demand.        vouchfafe    to  give  him  an  anfwer.     When  he  would  have     Advice  being    readily   embraced  by  the   King,    who  per-  »/  Winchef- 

complained  of  this  difobliging  Treatment  of  the  Pope,  he    ceived  not  the  motive,    the  Bifhop  of  Winchejler  was  or-  ",'i^"/' 

was  told,  the   abfence  of  the  King,  and  fome  of  the  prin-     dered  to  return  to  his  Diocefe. 

cipal    Bifhops,  prevented    the   taking    into  confideration  a         The  Englijh  would  have  been  unconcerned,  and  perhaps  Hubert  ad- 

Propofal  of  that  nature.     Not  difcouraged  at   this  repulfe,     glad  at  the  Bifhop's  difgrace,  if  it  had  not  been  immedi-  «"/«  »*» 

he  required,  that  the  Seffion  of  Parliament  fhould  be  con-    ately   followed   by  an  Event,  which   convinced   them,    it  ^"f^L^e. 

tinued,  till  the  King  and   the  abfent  Prelates  were  come,     would  have  been  better  that   the  King's  Favour  had   been     ibid. 

always  divided.  As  foon  as  Hubert  faw  himfelf  without  a 
Rival  in  the  Miniftry,  he  endeavoured  to  fet  himfelf  above 
the  Laws,  by  perfwading  his  Mafter,  that  his  fole  aim  was 
to  render  him  abfolute.  It  was  not  difficult  to  engage  in 
this  Project,  a  Prince  that  was  fufficiently  inclined  of  him- 
felf. Befides  the  forementioned  renewal  of  the  Charters,  The  King  it. 
he  had  extorted  five  thoufand  Marks  from   the  Londoners,  g' "'"f- 


M.  Paris. 

p.  330. 


But  his  Inftances  were  not  regarded,  and  the  Parliament 
broke  up,  without  coming  to  any  refolution  ;  fo  that  the 
Legate  was  forced  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  next 
Seffion.  Mean  time,  he  took  a  Journey  into  the  nor- 
thern Counties,  where,  under  pretence  of  the  Right  of 
Procurations  (5),  he  oppreffed  the  Churches  to  fuch  a 
degree,   that   they  were  forced  to  complain   to  the    Pope, 


who  recalled  him  for  fear  of  exafperating  the  Englijh  at     under  pretence  of  their   lending  the  like  Sum  to   Prince  pj'pi,. 


(1)  And  gave  the  great  Men  thit  had  accompanied  him  in  this  Expedition,  leave  to  take  a  Scutage  of  two  Marks  from  every  Knight's  Fee  held  of  them. 

•V.   Parh,  p.  322. This  year  the  King  held  his   Court,  at  CbriJImaJs,  at  Weftminfcr,  at  which  were  prefent  the  Clergy,  and  People,  and  the  great 

Men  of  the  Kingdom.     \i.  p.  323. 

(2)  The  King  ligned  and  fent  two  Charters  to  every  County,  one  concerning  the  common  Liberties,  the  other  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Forefts.  Af.  Parit, 
Ann.    1225.     Hemingford.  p.    $68.     An.   Burton,  p.  271,  CSV. 

(3)  Another  Parliament  was  held  at  Wejlmmjler,  this  Year,  in  Marcb.     H-  Paris,  p.  324..  (4)  January  14.     Id.   p.  328- 

(5)  The  Legates  had  a  right  to  demand  their  expences  to  be  defrayed,  when  they  vifited  the  Churches  and  Monasteries,  which  had  been  converted  in- 
to ready  Money.     Rapin. 

(6)  This  Parliament  was  held  at  Oxford  in  February.     M.  Paris,  p.   336. 

(7)  He  was  Son  of  Henry  II,  by  Rojamond.  His  Body  was  buriod  at  Old  Sarum,  and  from  thence  removed  to  the  new  City,  and  interred  in  a  Monu- 
ment, on  the  North-fide  ot  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  in  a  Tomb  of  Wood  richly  painted,  diapered  and  gilt.  His  ESigies  lies 
thereon  of  grey  Marble,  in  his  Coat  of  Mail,  his  Sword  by  his  fide,  and  upon  his  antique  Shield,  are  fix  Lions  rampant  emboffed  ;  the  like  number  of 
Lions  are  painted  alio  upon  bis  Surcoat,  but  by  reafon  of  the  many  foldings  thereof,  are  not  eafily  perceived.  He  married  Ela„  Daughter  and  Heir  to 
William  Fitz-Patrici  Earl  of  Salisbury,  by  whom  he  had  four  Sont  and  four  Daughters.  He  was  lucceeded  by  his  elded  Son  William  htr.gejfet,  fecond 
•f  the  Name,  Earl  'f  Salisbury,    Sandfera'%  Gtntabg.  p.  I  If. 


Id.  p.  ;;6. 
M.  Wei;. 


Lewis, 


Book  VIII. 


7.    JOHN, 


3°.? 


1227,      Lewis,  when  he  left  England.     The  Town  of  Northamp- 
ton was  compelled  to  pay  him   twelve  hundred  Pounds,  on 
Tome  other  no  iefs  frivolous  pretence.    The  Monafterics  had 
met  with  no  better  quarter.     Notwithstanding  their  appeal 
to  the  Holy  See,   he  had  exacted   from   them  large  Sums, 
whilft  the  affair  was  depending  before  the    Pope.     Thefe 
things  were  plain  indications,  how   little  he  was    clifpofed 
to  keep  any  meafurc.    with    his    Subjects ,    and   began  to 
tic  annul)     caufe  him  to  forfeit  their  cfteem.     Hut  what  he  did  further, 
King  jolm'j  [,y  the  violent    Counfels   of  the  Judiciary,  entirely  aliena- 
ted their  affection.     On  a   fudden,   when  it    was  lead  ex- 
pected,  he  annulled  the  two  Charters  of  the  King  his  Fa- 
ther, though   he  had  bound  himfelf  by  Oath  inviolably  to 
obferve  them  ;  pretending  he  was    not   obliged  to  ftand  to 
Hubert made  what  he  had   promifed   during  his  minority.     Hubert    for 
EarhfKtM  j^  par(^  regar,|]cfs  0f  tne  murmurs  of  the  People,  by  whom 
he    was    deemed    the    author  of  thefe    pernicious  Counfels, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  created   P^arl  of  Kent,    in    reward    of 
the  great   fervice  lately  done  his   Mafter,  in    freeing  him 
from  the  yoke  of  thefe  Charters. 
S^uarrelbe-       The  conduit  of  the  King  and  his  Minifter,  bred  fuch 
k""" and     difcontent  among  the  Barons,  that  it  was  eafy  to  fee  their 
Pnna         little  affection  for  their  Sovereign.     Prince   Richard,  who 
Richard.       arrived  from  Guicnne  foon  after  the  revoking  of  tlie  Char- 
M- Paris.     tgrs^  jmprove(i    the   prcfcnt   difpofition  of  the    Barons,  to 
brave  the  King  his  Brother,  in  a  conteft  he  had  with  him. 
The  occafion  was  this,   King  John  having  given  one  ll'a- 
leran,  a  German,  a  certain  Manor  belonging   to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Cornwal,  Richard,  as  foon  as  he  was  inverted  with 
that  Earldom,  ordered  U'aleran  to  appear  and  produce  his 
Title,  and  in  the  mean  time  caufed  the  Manor  to  be  feiz- 
ed.     Whether  IValeran    had   loft  his  Charter,  or  thought 
it  defective,    he   refufed  to  obey  the  Summons.     On   the 
contrary,  as  if  great  injuftice  had  been  done  him,  he  carried 
his  complaints  to   the  King,  who,  without  examining  the 
affair,  ordered  the  Prince's  Officers  to  reftore  the  Manor. 
They  found    means  however   to    be   excufed   till    the   re- 
turn of  their  Mafter.     Upon   his  arrival,     Richard  repre- 
fented  to  the  King,  that  he  had  done  IValeran   no   wrong 
in  obliging  him  to  (hew  his  original  title  :  That  his  intent 
was  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  Lands  by  force,  but  to  have 
the  matter  decided  by  the  Laws,  and   to  that  end   offered 
to  refer   it   to  the  judgment  of  the   Peers  of  the  Realm. 
Henry,  offended  at   this  propofal,  fell  into  a   paflion   with 
his  Brother,  and  commanded  him  to  reftore  the  Manor  in 
Richard'i     difpute,  by  fuch  a  time,  or  depart  the  Kingdom.     Richard 
bold  Anj-wcr  boldly  replied,    that    he  would   do   neither  without   the 
'"£■  judgment   of  his  Peers,  and  immediately  retired   without 
flaying  for  an  anfwer.     The  Jufticiary,  who   never  ceafed 
to  infpire  the  King  with  violent  maxims,    advifed  him  to 
take  the   Prince  into  cuftody.     But  whilft  Henry  confider- 
ed    of   taking   this  ftep,    Richard   withdrew   from  Court, 
and  polled   to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  confult  him    upon 
this  affair.     Pembroke   approved  of    what  the   Prince    had 
done,  and  perceiving  this  to  be  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
check  the  arbitrary   power,  the  King  had  a  mind  to   u- 
furp,  believed  he  ought   to  improve  it.     And  therefore  he 
affured  Richard,  he  was  ready  to   affift  him   with  his  Life 
and  Fortune,  and  did  not  queftion  but  moft  of  the  Barons 
tie  mates  a   would  do  the  fame.     Indeed,     fhortly  after,  by  the   dili- 
di'Tr'sBa-'  Sence  of  the  Earl-Marfhal,  the  Earls  of  Glocejler,  Chejler, 
nns,  wbi     IVarren,  Warwick,    Ferrars,    and    Hereford,    with  many 
take  up        other  Barons  (1),  joined  with  Richard,  and  took  up  Arms, 
M^Paris.     t0  cornPe'   tnc  King  to  reftore  the  Charters  he  had  lately 
annulled.     Hubert  was  alarmed  at  this  Confederacy.     As 
he  forefaw  it  might  be  attended    with  fatal  confequences, 
he  chofe  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  Bro- 
RUhard  »    thers.     To  fatisfy  Prince  Richard,  the  chief  of  the  Con- 
fan^d,and  fefjerateSj  Jlc  g0t    the  King  to  fettle  upon  him  the  Queen 
broken.  £"     their  Mother's   Dower,  to  which   he   pretended   a    right  ; 
and   likewife   to  augment  his   Appennage  with  the    Lands 
held  by  the  late  Earl  of  Boulogne.     Richard,  content  with 
this   liberality,    faid   no   more  of  reftoring  the  Charters, 
and  the  Confederacy  was  diffolved.     Thus  the  Great,  un- 
der  the    pretence    of  the   publick   good,    promote   their 
intereft,    or   gratify  their  paffions.     But  when  means  are 
found  to  fatisfy  them,  as  to  what  concerns  them  in  particu- 


lar, they  difcovcr,  that  the  publick  gdod  v.'.i    the  leaft   of     :.••■- 
their    views  (2). 

Pope    Honoriui  II T,    died  this  year,  and  was  fuccccded  Crrgorjr  ik. 
by    Gregory  IX.  ^ 

Stephen  Langttm,  Cardinal,  and  Archbifhop  of  Canter-  D  ^     ' 
bury,  outlived  Honorius   but  a  few  months  (\).      His    eyes  ArM 
were    no    fooner  clofed,  but    the  Monks  of   St.  Augujlin,  Langion. 
willing  to    fecure   the   Privilege,  oi  electing  their   Archbi-  £,';•",',• 
fliop,  immediately  choic  Waiter  d;  Hemejhamt  one  of  their  ,j  .-.   ■>.-, 
fellow  Monks.      The  King  was   offended  at   this  Elect, on  « 
being   made  without  his  Licence  (4),  and    refufed    to  con-  „"/,!,,,'-.  ' 
firm  their   choice,  bccaulc,    as  he  alledgcd,  the  Father  of  m   l-m.. 
this  Monk  was  hanged  lor  theft.      On  the  other  hand,  the  T'  *** 
Suffragan   Bifhops  of  the    Province  of  Canterbury,    angry 
that  he  was  chofen  without  their  confent,   refufed  to  accept 
him,  becaufe  he   had  corrupted  a  Nun,  by  whom  he    had 
feveral  Children.      Upon  this   he   fent  Agents  to  Rcmc  (;, 
to  have  the  matter  decided  there.     Mean  time  the  Church 
of  Canterbury  remained  vacant. 

This  year    the  Wcljh  making  irruptions    into   England,  it'*-  a 
the   King  marched    into  their  Country    to  chaftife   them.  '£  p 
But  after  harafTmg  his  Troops  to  no  purpofe,  he   returned 
without  making  any  progrefs  (6). 

This   fame    year,    the  Pope    thundered   out  a  Bull    ofF,°'"ic"' 
xcommunication   againft    the  Emperor    Frederic  II,    for  „,  . 
neglecting  to  carry  his  Arms  into  the  Holy  Land,  as  he  had  id.  p.  345. 
folemnly   vowed.       How    haughty   foevtr     this   Monarch 
might  be,  he  was  forced  to  bend  under  the    papal  Power, 
and   perform  his  vow  the  next   year. 

Whilft  thefe  things  palled,  the  Regency  of  Blanch,  *>«*/«'  •<• 
Mother  of  St.  Leiuis,  occafioned  in  France  disturbances,  ^bki'ttet* 
which  Henry  might  have  turned  to  his  advantage,  had  he  ry  wtfin 
known  how  to  improve  them.  But  this  Prince  was  not  '*•  ad*an- 
of  an  enterpriling  genius.  If  ever  he  formed  any  projects,  idf».  35* 
it  was  always  in  difadvantagious  circumftances,  whilft  he  M.  Weil, 
neglected  the  moft  favorable.  A  fairer  opportunity  than 
this  had  never  offered,  to  recover  the  Provinces  the  Eng- 
lijh  had  loft  in  France,  had  it  been  well  managed.  The 
Normans  tiding  with  the  confederate  Barons  againft  the 
Queen  Regent  of  France,  fent  Henry  word,  that  if  he 
would  come  in  Perfon,  he  fhould  be  received  with  open 
Arms,  and  put  in  poffeffion  of  that  rich  Province.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  PoiHevins  importuned  him  to  come 
and  feize  fuch  of  their  Towns  as  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  offering  him  their  affiftance.  At  the  fame  time 
the  Gafcons  fent  the  Archbilhopof  Bourdeaux  (7)  to  inform 
him,  it  was  now  in  his  power,  by  taking  advantge  of  the 
commotions  in  France,  to  expel  the  French  out  of  the 
places  they  were  pofleffed  of  in  Guienne.  Such  preffing  in- 
vitations, at  fo  favorable  a  juncture,  fhould  have  induced 
Henry  to  make  a  vigorous  pufh,  for  the  recovery  of  what 
the  King  his  Father  had  loft  by  his  negligence.  But,  by 
a  blindnefs  imputed  to  the  Counfels  of  the  Jufticiary,  he 
anfwered,  he  would  ftay  for  a  more  convenient  opportuni- 
ty, as  if  he  had  been  fure  of  one  every  day.  We  fhall 
fee  hereafter,  that  he  rafhly  embarked  in  this  undertaking, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Thus  did  this  Prince  blindly  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  gui- 
ded by  his  Minifters,  who  abufed  his  eafmefs  and  weak- 
nefs  to  advance  their  own  affairs,  without  any  regard  to 
the  interefts    of  their    Mafter. 

Mean  time,  the  difpute  concerning  the  Election  of  the  lil  p'Pe 
Archbifhop  of   Canterbury,    was  carried  on  at  Rome  w\thZ7terAreV- 
great  warmth,    though  the  Pope  was  not   yet  pleafed  to  l      ■    ■ 
determine  the  matter.     But  at  length,  the  King's  Envoys  <*»**»T* 
offering  the  Pope  a  tenth    of  all  the  Moveables   in  Eng-  M 
land  and    Ireland,    and   this    offer  opening   his    Eyes,  he 
voided  the  Election  made  by   the  Monks.     At   the  fame 
time,  under  colour  of  preventing  any   future  difpute,  he 
himfelf  conferred  the  Archiepifcopal   Dignity  on    Richard 
le  Grand,     Chancellor     of    the    Church    of    Lincoln  (8), 
wherein  he  outdid  even  Innocent  III,  who  was  willing   at 
leaft   to    keep    up  fome    form,     in   caufing  Langtcn   to  be 
elected   by  the  Monks  that  were  fent  to   him.     Though 
this  incroachment  of  Gregory  was  of  a  more   dangerous 
confequence  than  that  of  Innocent,  yet  the   King  and  the 
Suffragan    Bifhops  received    the   new  Archbifhop,    pleafed 


?■  35i 


(1)  They  met  at  Stanford.     M.  Paris,  p.  337. 

(2)  The  King  kept  his  Cbrjftmafs  at  York,  and  in  his  return  to  London,  finding  the  meafures  of  Grain,  Wine,  and  Ale,  to  be  falfe,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  burnt  and  broken,  and  others  01  a  larger  Size  to  be  made,  and  the  Weight  of  Bread  to  be  increaled.     Idem.  p.  344.     M.  U'eji.  p.  286. 

(3)  He  died  at  his  Manor  of  Stinden  July  9,  and  was  buried  at   Canterbury.     M.  Paris,  p.  350. 

(4)  M.  Paris  fays,  it  was  done  with  the  King's   Licenfe,  but  that,  Henry  not  liking  the  Man  they  had  cholc,  thought  fit  to  fet  him  afide.  p.   35c. 

(5)  The  King's  Agents  were,  the  Bifhops  of  Rccbefier  and    Cbefter,  and  Jcbn  Archdeacon   of   Bedford.     Af.  Paris,  p.  350. 

(6)  This  War  was  no  more  than  this  :  There  being  a  Wood  near  Montgomery  Cattle,  which  ufed  to  be  a  Receptacle  for  Robbers,  the  Garrifon  under- 
took, with  the  afliltance  of  the  Country- People,  to  make  the  Road,  that  led  through  that  Wood,  wider,  and  clear  it  of  the  Thickets  on  each  fide. 
Whilft  they  were  at  Work,  the  TVcl(b  came  upon  them,  and  forced  them  to  retire  into  the  Caftle,  which  they  befieged.  Fut  the  King  and  Hubert  (to 
whom  that  Caftle  belonged )  came  and  raifed  the  Siege  :  And  then  carried  on  the  Work  as  far  as  a  Ciftcrcian  Monaftery,  called  Cr.die,  which  they  burned. 
Hubert  finding  the  place  to  be  impregnable,  ordered  a  Caftle  to  be  built  there  ;  but  the  Weljb  fo  diftrefled  King  Henry's  Army,  which  by  the  way  inward- 
ly favored  Le-welin,  that  Henry  was  forced  to  make  a  difadvantagious  Peace  ;  one  Article  whereof  was,  That  this  Oftle  fljould  be  demoljihtd,  and  Wit 
fhould  give  Henry  for  his  Charges  three  thoufand   Marks.     M.  Pans,  p.  350. 

(7)  He  came  to  Henry  whilft  he  was  keeping  his  Court  at  CbriJImafi  at  Otfard.     61.  rVeJ},  p.   l$j, 

(8)  He  was  confecrated  JUnt  4.    1.  Wikts,  p.  41.. 
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\zii.     with    having  voided  the  Monk's  Election,  without    trou- 
bling  themfelves    about  the   prejudice  the  Church  of  Eng- 
He  demands   land  thereby  received.      Shortly  after,   Gregory,  who  would 
tkc  promised  not  lontr  be  deprived  of  the  effect   of  the  promifes    lately 

M*Pari  matJe  h™'    '"ent  0nC  °'    hlS   CijaP'-linS  int0    E»glan&   to  co'- 

p. " 36 1!3  lecf  the  promifed  Tenths,  which  were  to  be  expended  in 
M.  Wtit.  his  War  with  the  Emperor.  The  King  affembling  the 
An.  Waver!.  par]jament  (1)  upon  this  occafion,  the  Chaplain  laid  be- 
fore them  the  Pope's  Letters,  ftrongly  urging  the  per- 
formance oi  what  he  had  been  made  to  expert.  All  Eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  King,  in  expectation  that  lie  would 
oppofe  this  exaction  ,  and  difclaim  his  Envoys.  But 
when  he  was  feen  to  keep  filence,  it  was  eafily  perceived, 
the  promife  had  been  made  by  his  order,  or  at  leaft  that 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  contradict  the  Pope's  Will. 
The  Lords  (2)  therefore  thought  it  their  duty  to  fhew 
greater  refolution  than  the  King.  The  affair  feemed  to 
them  of  fuch  confequence,  that  they  unonimoufly  refolved, 
not  to  fuffer  their  Lay-fees  to  be  thus  liable  to  the  ex- 
actions of  the  Court  of  Rome.  However,  to  fatisfy  the 
Pope  in  fome  meafure,  they  propofed  to  give  him  a  cer- 
tain Sum,  without  inquiring  into  the  effects  of  each  par- 
cular  Perfon.  In  all  appearance  this  method  would  have 
been  taken,  had  not  Stephen  de  Segrave,  one  of  the  Ba- 
rons, voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  Pope's  demands,  and 
drawn  in  others  by  his  example.  The  number  of  thofe 
that  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  gained,  increafing  by  de- 
grees, the  greateft  oppofers  were  forced  to  yield,  that 
they  might  not  incur  the  indignation  of  the  King  and 
the  Pope.  The  Clergy  durft  ftill  lefs  venture  to  re- 
fift,  for  fear  of  being  expofed  to  the  excommunication 
they  were  threatned  with.  The  Nuntio,  having  thus 
attained  his  ends,  produced  a  full  power  from  his  Mafter 
to  collect  the    Tax,    which    was    to  be   paid  out   of    all 


but  gains 
bit  faint, 


The  Nuntio 
raijes    the 
lent  61  ivitb 
rigour. 
M.  Paris. 
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all  things  ready,  that  he  called  him  Old  Traitor.  He  .  zz'%. 
charged  him  with  receiving  a  bribe  from  the  Court  of 
France  (5),  to  put  a  flop  to  this  defgn,  and  in  his  rage 
drew  his  Sword  to  kill  him  ;  which  he  would,  probably, 
have  done,  if  the  Earl  of  Chejlcr  had  not  interpofed,  not 
fo  much  to  fave  the  Jufticiary,  as  to  prevent  the  King 
from  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  Blood  of  one  of  his  Sub- 
jects. It  does  not  appear,  whether  Hubert  acted  out  of The  £*?*&- 
defign  or  negligence  ;  but  however  that  be,  the  embark-  '""'  "  "*"■ 
ment  was  forced  to  be  retarded  the  whole  Winter.  To  this 
the  arrival  of  Peter  de  Dreux  Earl  of  Brctaer.e  did  not  a 
little  contribute  ;  who  perceiving,  fo  much  time  had  been 
loft  in  waiting  for  Tianfport-Ships,  and  that  the  Englijb 
Army,  the  feafon  being  too  far  advanced,  would  be  obliged 
to  take  up  their  Winter  quarters  in  his  Dominions,  where 
they  were  to  land,  advifed  the  King  to  defer  the  under- 
taking till  the  Spring.  During  this  interval,  Hubert  found 
means  to  be  received  into  favour  again,  and  to  have  tire  ad- 
miniftration  of  affairs  as  before. 

This  fame  year,  the  Emperor  Frederic  carried  his  arms  Affairs  sf 
into  Pale/line,  and  compelled  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  to  fur-  ^u'^_ 
render  Jerufalem  (6).  He  would  have  pufhed  his  con- 
quers farther,  had  not  the  Excommunication,  denounced 
upon  him  by  the  Pope  the  laft  year,  weighed  more  with 
the  Templars  and  Hofpitallers  of  the  Holy  Land,  than  tl>e 
valour  of  that  Prince.  Their  prejudice  againft  him  role 
to  that  height,  that  they  plotted  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan,  to  whom  they  had  even  communica- 
ted their  defign.  But  this  Prince,  though  an  Infidel,  ab- 
horring their  Treachery,  was  fo  generous  as  to  difcover  it 
to  Frederic.  This  Generofity  turned  more  to  his  advan- 
tage, than  the  having  the  Emperor  in  his  power.  By  that 
means  he  fowed  among  the  Cr  rittians  of  Palejline  fuch  dif- 
cord,  as  was   extremely   prejudicial  to  their  affairs.     Fre- 


moveables  whatever.     He  executed  his  orders  fo  rigoroufly,    deric  finding  he  could  expect  no  affi  fiance  from    the  Chri- 
that  he    caufed  the  tenths  of    all  forts  of  fruits,    even   of    A'ans  of  the  Holy  Land,  and    that   the  Pope  diverted  to 


other  u(es  the  Crufades  defigned  againft  the  Saracens, 
made  a  ten  years  Truce  with  the  Sultan,  and  returned  into 
Europe. 

Though  Henry   waited  with  impatience  for  the   Spring,      1229. 
in  order   to   tranfport   his  Army  into  Fiance,  his  ftay    in  H/OTy?i^* 
England  during  the  Winter  was  not  in  vain.     He  procured  urjuit  Je- 
a   confiderable    prefent   from   the   Clergy,    exacted    alio   a  'bods. 
large  fum   from  the  City  of  London,  and  to  leave  no  means  1J.'  L^5" 
untried  to  raife    Money,  compelled   the  Jews,  who  were  tint*  a  it- 
then  very  numerous  in  the  Kingdom,  to  pay  him  a  third  y""  '«" 
part   of    their   fubftance.     As    foon     as    the    Spring    was  i'f^^j 
come,  he  embarked  with  his  Army  at  Portfn.outh  (7),  and  T.  Wiius." 
landed    at  St.    Makes  (8),  where   he  was  received   by    the  Aa-  V"*- 


fuch  as  were  yet  growing,  to  be  paid  him  in  Money. 
Neither  was  this  all.  That  this  Tax  might  be  levied 
with  the  more  fpeed,  he  obliged  the  Bifhops  to  advance 
the  Money  for  the  inferior  Clergy,  impowerir.g  them  to 
reimburfe  themfelves  in  the  manner  they  fhould  think 
proper.  The  Prelates  and  Abbots  therefore  were  under 
a  neceffity  of  finding  ready  Money.  But  as  feveral  were 
not  able  to  raife  it  foon  enough,  the  Nuntio  had  provided 
againft  this  inconvenience,  by  bringing  with  him  certain 
Italian  Ufurers,  who  lent  them  Money  at  an  extrava- 
gant intereft.  Thus  did  the  Pope  abufe  the  King's  weak- 
nefs,  who  might  eafily  have  prevented  this  exaction,  by 
a  vigorous  oppofition.  For  the  Earl  of  Chejhr,  his  Sub- 
ject, had  the  power  to  hinder  this  Tax    from  being  levied     Earl   of  Brctagne,  who   put   into  his  hands  all   his  flrong    '  •f*3'*" 


upon  his  Lands,  by  ftoutly  maintaining,  in  fpite  of  the 
Nuntio's  clamours,  that  the  Pope  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Lay- Fees.  But,  befides  that  Henry  was  terrified  by 
the  example  of  the  King  his  Father,  which  was  ever  in 
his  thought,  he  had  another  reafon  that  induced  him  to 
IbtKingand  tj-,;s  condefcenfion  for  the  Pope.  In  his  pnjectof  ren- 
b"/'cnf"m-    dring  himfelf  absolute,  and  railing   Money   upon  his   Sub 


Towns  and  Caflles.  Mean  time  the  French,  having  had 
all  the  Winter  to  prepare,  were  ported  near  Angers,  with 
defiVn  to  hinder  his  march  into  Poiclou.  Henry  gave  them 
time  to  fortify  themfelves  in  their  Poft,  whiltf.  he  con- 
tinued at  Nants,  expediting  the  reft  of  his  Troops,  which 
were  to  come  from  Ireland.  Though  by  the  prudent  **■  ?*™* 
conduct  of  the    Queen- Regent  of  France,    the  Male-con- 


Ibtr, 


jects  by  all   forts  of  ways,  he  was  very  fenfible,  he  fhould     tents  were  humbled,  and   had  promifed  to  remain  in  quiet, 

.,.-..,  I      r\ia     P^r.o'p     rt  n-it-^.Q  1/-.M       111(1      nnlhinir     r~r\*ilA     r.rr\^n^a    ■  *-        tnpii    nr,     Innnpr     Ci\ht    the     K    I  nrr    nt     hnrrlnnrl    in     Kretrnr*,6      inj 


need  the  Pope's  protection,  and  nothing  could  procure  it 
him  fooner,  than  to  let  him  fhare  in  thefe  exactions. 
Accordingly,  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel  of  this  Reign, 
that  the  Pope  and  the  King  mutually  flood  by  one  ano- 
ther, whenever  the  bufinefs  was  to  extort  Money  from 
the  Englijb. 
Tie  King  The  Nation  had  fcarce  forgot  the  Pope's  late  oppref- 
^fiZ'cfcar-   flon'    wnen    tney  faw  themfelves    obliged   to    furnifh   the 

rying  War  King  with  means  to  make  War  upon  the  King  of  mans  preffed  him  to  march  into  their  Country,  where  they  '£">.<  n- 
mto  France.  France.  After  the  disturbances  in  that  Kingdom  were  were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  aflift  him  to  the  utmull  '"""  **• 
"    appeafed,    and  confequently   the  opportunity  of  improving     of  their  power.     But  though  he  was   inclined  to  turn  that  ^uuiw^i 


they  no  fooner  faw  the  King  of  England  in  Brctagne,  and 
all  Lewis's  Forces  employed  in  thofe  parts,  but  they  began 
to  ftir  again.  Upon  which  the  King  and  the  Queen- 
Regent  were  obliged  to  quit  Atjou,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
defigns  of  the  Male-contents,  which  feemed  to  them  of 
worfe  confequence  than  the  progrefs  the  Englijh  might 
make.  This  was  the  time  for  Henry  to  act  vigoroully,  1^"^a  "- 
and   improve    the   prefent  juncture,  efpecially  as   the  Nor-  0„j  f-rJf ' 


them  was  loft,   Henry  formed  the  defign   of  recovering  by 
Arms    the  Provinces  taken    from  the    King  his  Father  ; 
without   confidering  that    the  pofture    of  affairs  in  France 
was  very  much  altered,  the  Lords  that  oppofed  the  Queen- 
Regent  being  all   humbled,    and   no  longer  able  to    aflift 
him.     To   put   this   defign   in  execution,  he    refolved    to 
make  great    preparations  ;     and     for    that    purpofe    fum  ■ 
moned    all    the  Vaffals  of  the  Crown   (3)  to    meet    him, 
after  Michaelmafs,  at  Pert/mouth,  where  he  aflembled  one 
of  the   fined:    Armies  that    had   ever    been  raifed  in  Eng- 
Sbipt  an     land  (4).     However,  this  extraordinary  armament  proved 
wanting  to   jn   v„|n)    jjy  reafon    when    the  Troops  came    to  be  em- 
Tr"tpt.      '  barked,  there   were  not  Ships   enough   to  tranfport  them. 
The  King  i'  This  difappointment   threw  the    King  into  fuch   a   paflion 
angry,  and   ^^   Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  set 

•would   haw  °  r  to 

titled  Hu- 
bert. 


way,  it  is  pretended,  he  was  difluaded  by  his  Favorite,  «•>  ttug 
who  told  him,  the  attempt  was  liable  to  very  great  diffi-  V-™*?'1* 
culties.  Inftead  therefore  of  marching  into  Nor/i.andy,  he 
went  directly  to  Poiclou,  and  took  the  Caftle  of  Aairabcl. 
After  which,  as  if  he  intended  to  (hew  the  French  Male- 
contents,  they  were  to  expect  nothing  from  him,  he  came 
to  Guienne,  to  receive  the  fealty  of  the  Gajcons.  In  fhorr, 
after  lofing  much  time,  he  returned  into  Brctagne,  where 
he  employed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  di.moiiftiat.ed 
his  little  inclination  for  War.  This  Conduct  ga\e  occa- 
fion to  fufpect  his  Minifters,  of  holding  intelligence  with 
the  enemy,  who  had  fuilicient  time  to  appeate  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Kingdom.  Accordingly,  the  Queen- Regent 
took  this  opportunity,  which  was  fo  unfeafonably  given 
her,    to   be   reconciled    with   the  confederate  Barons  (9). 


(1)  The  Archb'fhops,  Bilhops,  Abbots,   Piiors,  Templars,  Hofpitallers,  Earls,  B2rons,  Re&ors  cf  Churches,  and  thofe  that  held  of  him   in  chief,  u 
Mat.  fam  expreffej   it,   p.    361.     This    Parliament  was  held  at    Weftmirjler,     ibid. 

(2)  The  Earls,   Banns,  and  Laicks.    as  Mat.   Pam   words  it.    p.   361. 
(3     The    Ear),    lJ*r<n',   a-d   Knights,      id    p-   363. 

(4)   He  r-ao   ^oJdit-n  c\n.  nut  of  Ireland    Scotland,  Wales,  and   G^:-way.    ibid.  (5)  Five  thoufand  Marks.     M.  Paris,  p.  363. 

(6)  Th     1     p  roi   i  n:   K.  g   tftwj  a  I  rge    ccuunt  of  his  Proceedings  in  a  Letter  under   hit  own  Seal,    the  Copy  of  which  Mai.  Pans  ha  inlertcd 
in   his    H  liorj    u  oe      he    Ye  1,1^9      p.    I  ,b 

(7/  Jf'   3°-     M-  fa  :,,  p.    ,  (8)  Mat   3.    ibid.  (9;  In  Sefutnttr,     Id.  p.  367. 
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The/    read  \y   confenred   to    a   Peace,     when    they  found 
Henry  made    no  Advances  to  fupport  them. 

As  (bon  as  the  Queen- Regent  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  liarons,  (he  ordered  the  Army  to  march  towards  Bre- 
Lcioie,  where  Henry  was  lavifhing  away  the  remains  of  his 
M  >ney  m  Entertainments  and  Diverfions,  as  it  in  leaving 
1  '.gland lie  intended  only  to  take  a  Journey  of  Pleafure(i). 
Lip  hi  the  firfl  news  of  the  Enemy 's  approach)  finding  his 
Treafure  fpent,  and  fearing  to  draw  upon  liimfelf  all  the 
)  irees  ol  France,  he  fhamefully  returned  ijito  England  (2). 
Nay,  he  w.i  very  hardly  prevailed  with  to  leave  part  of 
his  Army  in  Bretagne,  under  the  Command  of  the  Earls 
oi  ■.'.'  hr  and  Pen. broke  (3),  to  fupport  the  Earl,  whom 
he  h  •!  unfeafbnably  engaged  in  the  War.  Thefe  Lords, 
It  <s  timorous  than  their  King,  with  thefe  few 'Troops,  not 
only  hindered  the  French  horn  entering  Bretagne,  but 
made  Incuriions  into  Anjon  and  Notmandy,  from  whence 
they  carried  away  a  great  Booty.  Thus  ended  this  Expe- 
dition.  fnltead  ol  procuring  any  advantage  to  Henry,  it 
ferved  only  to  render  him  contemptible  to  his  Subjects, 
who  would  never  more  heirkcn  to  an  Expedition  againft 
France,  feeing  he  had  made  fuel)  ill  ule  ot  fo  favourable  a 
Jinut  ire.  Fie  calf  the  whole  blame  on  the  Treachery  of 
the  .Earl  of  A'Ltrche  and  the  Poiclevins,  who  performed  not 
what  they  had  promifed.  But  he  was  himfelf  the  Cauie 
of  their  Change,  fince,  in  all  appearance,  they  would  not 
have  deferted  him,  if  his  Proceed. ngs  had  given  them  any 
hopes  ol   a  powerful  protection. 

During  Merry's  Abfence  in  Bretagne,  fome  Commotions 
happened  in  Ireland  (4).  The  King  of  Connaught,  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Englijh,  whole 
belt  Tro  ips  were  fent  to  the  King,  invaded  their  Ter- 
ritories with  a  great  Army,  or  rather  with  multitudes  of 
unwarlike  People.  B  it  he  found  in  Geffrey  de  Maris, 
Judiciary  of  Ireland  (5),  a  more  formidable  Enemy  than 
he  expected,  who,  killing  twenty  thoufand  of  the  Irijh, 
too.;  their  King  himfelf   Piifoner. 

Though  the  K  ng  had  confumed,  in  needlefs  Expences, 
the  Sums  granted  him  for  the  French  War,  he  made  that 
dishonourable  Expedition  a  pretence  to  demand  a  new 
Aid.  The  Parliament  (6)  were  very  unwilling  to  com- 
ply, but  ho.vever  were  prevailed  with  at  length  by  the 
confideration  of  his  great  wants,  and  granted  him  a  Scu- 
tage  of  three  Marks  upon  every  Knight's  Fee,  held  of  the 
Crown  (7). 

Shortly  after,  Richard  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  com- 
plained to  the  King;,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Glocejler,  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  feized  the  Caftle  of  Tun- 
is '■  :  ,  though  it  was  a  E  let  ot  the  Archbifhoprick.  Henry 
.  1  nun,  the  Wardfhip  of  the  young  Eari  of  Glocejler 
bel  mging  t  >  him,  it  was  his  Prerogative  to  difpofe  of  it 
to  his  Juiliciary,  during  the  Heir's  Minority  ;  adding,  he 
thought  it  very  ftrange  that  he  fhould  call  his  Right  in 
q  eftion.  Tins  anfwer  not  fatisfyrng  the  Archbifhop,  he 
exi  ■  nmunicated,  without  diftindtion,  all  fuch  as  wrong- 
full)  detained  tne  Church's  Lands,  and  immediately  de- 
p.  ted  to  carry  his  Complaints  to  the  Pope. 

About  the  fame  time,  Prince  Richard,  the  King's  Bro- 
ther, married  t lie  Co  intefs- Dowager  of  Glocejler  (8),  Sifter 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  foon  after  his  Sifter's 
Marriage  (9)  He  left  his  Eftate  by  Will,  to  Richard 
his  Brother,  who  was  ftill  in  Bretagne,  where  he  did  the 
St.rte  fignal  Services.  A  three  Months  Truce  giving  him 
leif'ure  to  return  into  England,  he  demanded  his  Brother's 
Inheritance,  leized  by  the  King.  Henry  wanting  an  ex- 
c  ife  to  enjoy  the  Profits,  anfwered,  That  he  heard  his 
Brother's  Widow  was  with  Child,  and  therefore  could 
not  difpofe  of  the  Inheritance  till  fhe  was  delivered.  But 
as  he  knew  the  tallehood  of  this,  he  fought  a  more 
plaufible  Pretence.  He  charged  Richard  with  holding 
criminal  Correfpondence  with  France  whilft  in  Bretagne  ; 
and  without  fullering  him  to  vindicate  himfelf,  command- 
ed him  to  depart  the  Kingdom  within  fifteen  days.  It 
wa»  Clocking  to  an  Englijh  Earl  to  fee  himfelf  treated  in 
this  manner  ;  But  it  was  ftill  more  fo  to  the  Son  of  that 
Earl  of  Pembroke,    who  had  let  the  Crown  on  the  King's 


Head,  and   eftablifhed  him   in   the  Throne,  in  fpite  of  his      1231, 
Enemies.      Richard  indeed    quitted    England,     but    it    was*  '  ' 

to   pafs  into  Ireland,  where  he  rook  poileffion  of  the  Callles  **    '.  ' 
and   Lands   belonging  to    his  Family.     Which    done,    he 
levied  Troops,    and     made    himfelf   amends    out  of    the 
King's  Demefns,    for     what    was    unjuftly    detained   from 
him    in  England.     Whether  Henry  dreaded    the   Confe-  TU  King 
quences  of  this  Revolt,    or  was  made  fenfible  that  the  In 
juftice  done    the  Earl   was   too  manifeft  to   be   maintained,  ' 
he  recalled    him  from  Banifhment,  gave  him   poileffion  of 
his  Eflate,    and   invefted   him    with'   the    Office  of  Earl- 
Marflial,  enjoyed   by  hi.  Brother.     It  was  the  Temper  of 
this  Prince,   to  behave  haughtily  to   fuch  a,  he  thought  un- 
able  to  refill   him,  and   to  yield  on  a  fudden  to  thofe  that 
oppofed  him. 

Lewellyn  Prince  of  Hales  having  lately  made  fome  In-  H-n-yWJ<„ 
curfions   into  the  Borders  of  England,   Henry   let   him   pro-  '' " 
teed    for    fome   time.      But  when    he    thought    the    Heljh't, 
Prince  no   longer  expected  to    be  attacked,   he   refolved   to^ 
go  in  Perfon  and  chaftife  him  (10).      However,   upon   tie 
full   reliftance,  his  warlike  ardor  abated,    and  he  return* 
without  effecting  any  thing.  &t. 

Though   Henry   was   now   in   the   twenty    fifth    year  if 
his  Age,    he  had  been   forced    to  live   unmarried,    becai  •/■'■■ 

all  his  Projects  on  that  account   had  mifcarried.     His  fiiit' 
defrgn    was   to  efpoufe   Tolante,  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ail    ! 
Bretagne,  to  whom  he  was  engaged   by  Oath.     But  whe-  T. \.\    71, 
ther    the  Pope   refufetl  a  Difpenfation,    or   for  fome  other  lp'  -:>' 
reafon,     the  defign    was    not    executed.      A    Match  was 
likewife   propofed   between   him  and  the  Duke  of  Anjlria's 
Daughter,  but  with  no   better  Succefs.     Some   time  after,  p.  293. 
he  wrote   to   the  Archbifhop  of  Cologne,    to  impart  to  him 
his   intent  of  entering  into  a  ftrict  Alliance  with  the  Em- 
pire, by  marrying    the  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Bohemia. 
But    we  don't  find   this    affair   was   carried    any    farther. 
He   had  alio  the  mortification  to  be  difappointed  this  verv  ■'■'■  r"'*- 
year,    in   his   defign   of  efpoufing  the  fecond   Daughter  of M"  W:"' 
the  King    of   Scotland,     Sifter    of   the    Jufticiary's    Wife. 
The  Jealoufy  of  the  Englijh  Barons    put    a   (top    to   this 
Marriage.     As  they  could  not  bear  to  fee  the   King   mar- 
ried  to  the  younger  Sifter  of  the  Wife  of  one  of  his  Sub- 
Jeffs,  they  were  fo  urgent   with  him  to  divert  him   from 
it,  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  conclude  tin's  affair,  which 
met  with  fo  ftrong  oppofition.     I   fhall   add   here,    to    a-  ?■  33°.  &<' 
void   mentioning   it  elfewhere,    that,    four  years  after,  he 
would  have  married  the  Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ponthieu  ; 
but  this  Project,  like  the  reft,  came  to  nothing.     Though 
he  was  contracted  to  her,  and  Ambaffadors  were  difpatch- 
ed   for  the  Pope's  Difpenfation,   he   altered  his  Mind  whilft 
they  were  on  the  road,  and  fent  them  orders  not  to  fpeak 
of  the  affair. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  fo  effectually  pleaded  his  DfJ,b  „f 
Caufe  at  Rome,    that  he  obtained  an   order  from  the  Pope,  <<  -  ■  ■'  ■  ■■• 
to   take  poiTeflion   of  the  Caftle  of  Tunbridge,   during  the^/>^(-1°* 
Non-age  of  the  Earl  of  Glocejler.     But  he  could  not  reap  m.  Pwu. 
the   benefit  of  this   favour  ;    death  feizing  him  as  he  was  p-  J70. 
returning  to  England  (11).     When  the  Monks  of  St.  An    *£  *£**•. 
gujlin   heard    the  news,  they  forthwith  elected  the  Bifhop 
of  Chichejler  (1  2)  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom.     The  King  An  BUBia 
confirming    their    choice,     invefted     the    Prelate,  with  the  "nfirmulij, 
Temporalities  of  the  Archbifhoprick.     But  the  Archbifhop  "a'rl 
elect  could  never  obtain  the  Pope's  Confirmation,  to  whom  by  tbeP.fe, 
it   was  reprefented  (13)  that  he  was  too  much  a  Courtier.  M    ' 
This  (ingle  reafon  was  fufficient  to  induce  the  Pope   to  void  p"  37'' 
the  Election,  and  order  the  Monks  to  chufe  a  Perfon  more 
devoted  to  the  Holy  See. 

In    the    beginning   of  the   year    1232,     Henry   called  a 
Parliament  ( 1 4),  of  whom  he   demanded  an   Aid,  to  ena-  rti" k'-'t 
ble   him   to   pay  the  Debts  contracted   by  his  late  Expedi-  demands  a 
tion   into  France.     The    Earl  of  Chejler   replied,    in   the  6'; 
Name  of  all  the   Barons,     that  they  had  affifted  him   not  m  "p?rit 
only  with  their  Money,  but  alfo  their  Perfon*,  and   there-  M.  Wcit. 
fore    owed    him    no    further    Aid.       The  Clergy,    who 
were  no    better    inclined    to   the   King,    defiring  time  to 
confider  of  the  matter,  the   Parliament  was  prorogued  till 
Eajler  (.5). 


(1  M.  Paris  fays,  the  Earls  and  Barons  (pent  ihcir  whole  time  in  fcalting  and  drinking;  and  the  Soldiers  fold  their  Horles  and  Arms,  that  they 
might  ha\-   famething  to  make  merry  withal,  p.  367. 

\2     And  l.inard   at  Portfmoulb,   October   26.  ibid.  ---  And  kept   his  Court  at    Ckrijimaft   at   7orif  where  the    King  of  Scott  came  to   him.      M.  Wet}.   z%%. 

(3  As  alfo  William  Earl  of  Albemarle,  &c.  M.  Paris,  p.  367.  M.  IVrft.  p.  189.  In  his  return  from  this  Expedition  died  Gilbert  de  dure,  Earl 
cf  Glocrjler.  and  was  buried  in  Tewklbury  Abbey  in  the  lame  County.     An.  Waverl.  p.  192. 

(4)  In    ■July.      M    Pans.    p.    366.  , 
(l)  Wiih  the  alliftance  of  Walter  de  Lafei,  and   Ritbirdde  Burgb.     ibid. 

(ID   When   met   at  Wejlmirfter ,   Jan.   26.     Id.   p.   367. 

(7)  The  A.  Ir  flip  of  Canterbury,  and  fome  of  the  1  ifliops  oppofed  it.     Id.  p.  36S. 

(5)  lj.bella,  they  were   married  in  April,     ibid. 

(9)   And    w.is  buried   in  the   New-Temple,   in  London,  April  15.     ibid. 

'  1  o  He  alfembled  a  large  Army  at  Oxford  in  July,  where  Leivtllyn  was  excommunicated  :  From  thence  he  advanced  as  far  as  Heref-.rd,  and  cauftd 
Maud    taltle   in    Radnorlhire  to  be  rebuilt.      He  returned  into    England^  in    Oilober.     M.   Paris,  p.   368,   369,   370. 

til)      e   died  at  st.  Gemma,  three  days    Journey    from   Rome,  on   Auguji  3.      Id.   p.   370.  (12)  Hu°b  dt   iWi 

1 1  31  By  Simon  de  Lan  t'n,  who  added,  that  he  was  unlearned  and  hafly  ;  and  what  was  worfc,  if  he  mould  be  promoted  to  that  dignity,  would  caufe 
the    Kin^d.  m  10  (hake  iff  the  papal    yoke.      Id.  p.   371.     M.  fVeJl.  p,    290, 

114)  Which  trKiMlVeJlnunJier,  Manb  7.     M.  Paris,  p.  372.  (15)  Till  a  fortnight   af^er,    ibid. 
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FViiJes  that  the  King  had  made  an  ill  ufe  of  the  Aids 
I  him  by  the  Parliament,  he  gave  the  Clergy, 
Nobility,  and  People,  another  and  no  lefs  grievous  caufe 
..t  difcontent.  They  fa w,  the  King  openly  favoured  the 
Ufurpations  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  by  an  affected 
Connivance,  fuffered  the  Pope  to  trample  daily  upon  the 
Rights  of  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom.  The  Popes, 
rot  contented  with  exacting  from  time  to  time.*  on  di- 
vers pretences,  large  Sums  from  the  Clergy,  were  ma- 
nifettly  aiming  at  getting  into  their  hands  the  Collations 
of  all  the  vacant  Benefices,  and  confequently  the  Rights 
of  the  Patrons  were  going  to  be  quickly  abolifhed.  More- 
over, the  conferring  of  almoft  all  the  Benefices  upon  Ita- 
lians, or  other  Foreigners,  could  not  but  very  much  in- 
cenfe  the  Englljh.  This  difguft  was  carried  fo  far,  that 
above  fourfcore  Perfons  of  Quality  entered  into  a  Confe- 
deracy to  dil'polTefs  the  Italian  Ecclefiafticks,  of  whatever 
they  held  in  England.  The  Confederates,  having  chofen 
one  Twenge  (1)  for  their  Leader,  forcibly  entered  feveral 
Houfes  of  thefe  Foreigners,  and  carrying  away  what 
things  of  value  they  met  with,  diftributed  them  to  the 
poor.  This  was  done  with  fo  little  noife,  that  not  a 
Soul  ftirred,  either  to  oppofe  or  punifh  the  Authors.  But 
the  Pope,  who  was  foon  informed  thereof,  wrote  fo  fe- 
vere  a  Letter  to  the  King,  that  to  judge  by  the  Con- 
tents, one  would  have  thought  the  Church  had  received  a 
mortal  Wound.  Befides,  without  confidering  that  the 
Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  England  required  a  previous  Pro- 
cefs  and  Examination  of  matters,  he  commanded  the 
King,  to  punifh  immediately  the  diiturbers  of  the 
Church's  Peace,  upon  pain  of  Excommunication  and  In- 
terdict, if  he  deferred  a  moment  the  Chaftifcment  of  the 
Guilty.  Thefe  Threats  obliging  the  King  to  iiTue  out 
Orders  to  make  itrict  enquiry  after  the  Authors  of  this 
Violence,  he  found  there  were  more  Perfons  concerned  in 
it  than  he  imagined,  and  that  the  Bifhops  themfelves 
were  in  the  Plot,  or  had  countenanced  it  by  their  Silence. 
However,  for  the  Pope's  Satisfaction,  the  chief  Leader  of 
the  Confederates  was  apprehended,  and  fent  to  Rome,  pur- 
fuant  to  his  Holinefs's  Orders.  Some  Sheriffs  and  other 
Officers  were  imprifoned,  for  neglecting  to  fupprefs  the 
Riot.  In  all  likelihood,  the  Number  and  Quality  of  the 
Parties  concerned,  prevented  any  farther  profecution  of  this, 
affair  (2). 

During  thefe  Tran factions,  the  Monks  of  St.  Augujlin 
having  elected  another  Archbifhop  (3),  according  to  the 
Orders  they  had  received,  and  their  choice  not  being  more 
agreeable  to  the  Pope  than  the  former  (4),  they  were  in- 
joined  to  proceed  to  a  third  Election. 

How  great  a  Calm  foever  there  feemed  to  be  for  fome 
years  in  the  King's  Court,  a  Storm  was  fecretly  gather- 
ing againft  the  Juiticiary,  which  proved  the  more  fatal 
to  him,  as  he  was  not  prepared  for  it.  Ever  fince  the 
King  was  perceived  capable  of  entertaining  Sufpicions  of 
his  Favourite,  the  Enemies  of  Hubert  had  not  ceafed  to 
do  him  ill  Offices.  Their  Project  was  fo  well  managed, 
that  the  King  was  perfwaded  to  recall  the  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chejler  to  Court,  and  make  him  one  of  his  Counfellors. 
This  Prelate  had  no  fooner  the  King's  Ear,  but  he  la- 
boured inceHantly  the  ruin  of  the  Favourite  ;  being  fenli- 
ble,  his  own  Salety  depended  on  the  downfal  of  his  Rival. 
As  he  earneftly  fought  all  occafions  to  compafs  his  ends, 
an  opportunity  foon  offered,  which  he  failed  not  to  im- 
prove. The  Prince  of  Wales  having  made  without  oppo- 
fition  feveral  Incurfions  into  England,  the  Bifhop  of  If'in- 
chejhr  reprefented  to  the  King,  how  great  a  Reproach  it 
was,  that  lb  defpicable  a  People  as  the  Weljh  fhould  thus 
plunder  his  Subjects,  and  no  endeavours  be  ufed  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  King  replied,  "  He  was  fo  far  from  having 
"  Money  to  undertake  a  War,  that  his  Trcafurers  had 
"  even  told  him,  his  Revenues  would  fcarce  fuffice  for  the 
"  neceflary  Expences  of  his  Family."  Thefe  words  fur- 
nifhed  the  Bifhop  with  what  he  wanted,  namely,  a  Pre- 
tence to  blame  die  Conduct  of  the  Prime  Minifter.  He 
told  the  King,  "  The  want  he  complained  of,  proceeded 
"  from  the  Ill-management  of  the  Treafury  :  That  the 
"  Perfons  through  whofe  hands  the  Money  pafTed,  were 
"  not  called  to  an  account  :  That  the  Wardship  of  Minors 
"  was  continually  given  to  private  Perfons,  without  any 
"  Benefit  to  his  Exchequer  :    That  he  received  no  Profit 


"  from  the  Revenues  of  the  vacant   Benefices,    or  from    1237. 
"  the  Lands  which   by  Death  or  Confifcation,    fell  to  the 
"  Crown."     He  added,  "  that  by  thefe  means  the  Kings 
"  his    PredeceiTors  were   wont    to  fill   their   Coffers,  and 
"  confequently  flood  not   fo   much  in   need  of  Parliamen- 
<c  tary  Aids,  but  lived  in  a  greater  Independence."    Henry 
improving  this  Advice,  called  all   his  Sheriffs,  and  fuch  as 
had  the  management  of  the   Treafury,    to  account,    and 
made  Peter  de  Rivaulx,    the    Bifhop  of  Winchefttr's   Ne- 
phew (;),    Treafurer  of  his  Chamber.     This  was   only  a  Hubert tin- 
Trial  of  the  Biihop's  Credit,  to  pave  the  way  to  the  exe-  f""'  a"i 
cution  of  his  main  defign.     Thefe  Changes  were   followed  inbisrJZ. 
by   fome  others,  tending  to  remove  from   Court   the  Crea-  M-  l'*-^- 
tures  of  the   Juiticiary,     whofe  Interelt   vilibly   decreafed, 
as    his    Rival's    gained    ground.       In    fhort,    the   Bilhop 
knew   fo  well  how   to  manage  the  King,    that  he  caufed 
Segrave   his  principal    Confident,    to   be    promoted   (0)  to 
the  Office  of  Juiticiary   in   the  room  of  Hubert,  who  w:ts 
turned  out,  though  he  had  a  Patent  for  that  Dignity  during 
Life. 

It  feldom  happens  that  a  Favourite  falls  z-Jv.  The  ha- 
tred of  the  Prince  is  proportionable  to  his  part  Affection  ; 
the  former  of  thefe  two  Paffions  hardly  ever  failing  to  be 
as  violent  as  the  latter.  Princes  generally  act  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions from  a  principle  of  Pride,  very  often  to  themfelves 
unperceiveable.  As  their  Affection  cools,  they  endeavour 
to  juftify  their  Inconftancy,  and  frequently  upbraid  the 
Favourite  for  the  very  thing  which  before  was  the  Cm:.'.: 
of  their  Love.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  Inltance 
in  the  ruin  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Never  had  Favourite  a 
greater  afcendant  over  his  Mailer.  His  Counfels,  which 
flattered  all  the  King's  Paffions,  were  regarded,  whiift  in 
favour,  as  fo  many  Oracles.  But  when  the  King  had 
entertained  a  Prejudice  againft  him,  he  conudered  his  for- 
mer Advices  as  fo  many  Treacheries.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  vindicate  all  the  Actions  of  this  Favourite. 
But,  very  probably,  among  the  things  laid  to  his  Charge, 
there  were  many  falfe  Imputations.  Be  this  as  it  will,  a  Tbt  Kiagtr- 
few  days  after  his  removal,  the   King  fent  for  him,  and  *"  Hubert 

to    P'T'i  i/r 

required    him   to  give   an  account   of  ail   the  Money  that  b,,  .&««.-». 
had  pa(fed  through  his  hands  (7);    which  being   very  hard  Hubert  ...- 
to  do,   Hubert  endeavoured   to   be  excufed.     He  produced  £,J„T'7  '" 
King  'John's  Charter,  declaring  he  was   fo  well  fatisfied  ofib':j. 
his   faithful  nets,  that   he  difcharged  him   from  all  accounts.  M-  *'cft» 
The  Bifhop  of  Winchefier   replied,    the  Charter  might   be 
valid   as  to  what  paffed    in   the  late  Reign,  but  was  of  no 
force   to  exempt   him   from  giving  an   account  of  his  Ad- 
miniitration,  during   the  prefen't.     He  added,  this  was  not 
the  only  thing  he  was  charged   with  :    That   he   was  ac- 
cufed  moreover  of  feveral  Crimes,  and  particularly  of  hav- 
ing given  the  King   pernicious  Counfels,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  his  and    the    Kingdom's    Affairs.     Hubert    per- 
ceiving by    thefe   Accufations  that    his  ruin   was  refolved, 
defired   time  to  give  in   his  Anfwer  ;    which  could  not  be 
refufed  him.     For  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefter,  who  flood  in 
need   of  the  Barons  to  condemn  him,    durlt   not  difublige 
them,  by  denying  Hubert  a  Privilege  common  to  him  with 
all  the  Peers  of  the  Realm.     It  may  be,  they  would  have 
made  it  their  own  Caufe,  if  the  Court  had  perfifted  in  de- 
nying his  rcqueft. 

Whether  Hubert  was  confeious  of  his  guilt,  or  defpair-  dte  of 
ed  of    vindicating  his  Innocence   before  Judges,   feveral  o{'b'  K'"£*- 
whom  were  his  profeffed  Enemies,  inftead  of  appearing  onf 
the  day  appointed,    he    took   Sanctuary  in    the    Priory  of  ibid. 
Mcrton,  from  whence  he  hoped   none  would  dare  to   force  Aa.v.'avtii. 
him.     Some  time  after,  the  Parliament  b:-ing  met  at  Lam- 
beth (8),  an  Aid  of  the  fortieth   part  of  the   Moveables    of 
the  whole   Nation   was  granted  to  the  King  (9).     Which 
done,  the  Lords   petitioning  that  Hubert  de  Burgh's  Tiial 
might   proceed,  he   was   fummoned  to  appear,  but   refufed 
to  obey.     Upon  which   the  King,     who  was  of  a  violent 
Temper,  commanded   the  Mayor  of  London  to  force  him 
from  his  Sanctuary,    and  bring  him   either  dead  or   alite. 
The   Citizens  very  joyfully  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
being  revenged  upon   Hubert,  ior    whom  they  had  enter- 
tained a  mortal  hatred,  ever  fince  his  Severity  in  the  affair 
of  Conjlantine.      They  immediately    flocked   together,    to 
the  number  of  twenty  thoufand,   with  a  refolution  to  exe- 
cute   the   King's    Orders   without    Merc)'.       Mean  time, 
fome  of  the  chief  Citizens  dreading  the   Confequences  o[ 


Z*.rJ}     HU- 

1  bert. 


T.  Viiloa. 


(1)  His  Name,  according  to  M.  Paris,  was  Rcbert  de  Uinge,  a  Knight  in  the  North  of  Errand.  He  declared,  the  reafon  of  hi;  flirring  was,  cz- 
Ciijfe  the  Pope  attempted  illegally  to  deprive  him   of  the    Patronage   of  a  Church,  which  was  the  only  one  he  had.   p.    375. 

(2)  M.   P.irt!  lajs,  Hubert  de  Burgb  had    granted  them  the    King1!  Letters  Patents,  as  well  as  his  own.  p.  375. 
{>)  Jbn,  Subprior  <t  St.  Augufi:*-%  r.'omftery  in  Canterbury,     a;.  Pans. 

{4)   Beoaufe   he  was  too  old,   mo   limple,   Li.  p.    -76.     1\J.    11  efi. 

(5)  Or  Son,  as  M.  Paris  owns,  p.  376.  (6)  Julv  29.     Ibid. 

|-  Ot  which  we  have  theft  particulars  in  M.  Pari,  .-  1.  The  Monies  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  2.  His  Drfflefm  in  Ergljnd,  Wales,  Ireland,  ari 
roia  j.  3.  Liberties  in  Forefts,  Warrens,  Earldoms,  Wardfhips,  6?r.  4..  The  Fifteenths,  Sixteenths,  and  other  Aids,  p.i:d  into  the  Exchtquer.  5.  Pre- 
en 1  delifling  from  his  right  in  Lands,  or  Moveables.  6.  Things  loft  by  his  Negligence.  7-  Walks,  ccc.Jkr.cd  by  W^r,  nr  etl.eiv.rf..  X.  The 
Revenues  of  vjcant  Biihopticks,  0c.  9.  Scutages,  canucages.  Gilts,  Aids,  Iffuts  of  V.aidihins,  tSV.  10.  Rni  s  foi  Ml/iages  of  .Keirs,  fifr,  p.  v  0, 
See  above,    p.   211,  243,  257,  £?<-.  " 

pteir.ber  14..     M.  Paris,  p.  377. 

iS)  ro.  the  pa;mea:  of  the  Debt  fee  owed  the  Duke  of  Brttagae.     U,  Paris. 
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Co  rafh  an  Order,  went  and  advifed  with  the  Bifhop  of  anfwercd,  he  would  never  confent  to  the  death  of  a  Per- 
IVinchellcr,  who  told  them,  let  what  would  follow,  the  fon,  from  whom  hiinfelf  and  the  King  his  Father  had  re- 
King  muft  be  obeyed.  But  theRemonftrancesof  the  Earl  ceived  fuch  fign^l  Services  (7).  He  ceafed  therefore  his 
of  Chejhr  to  the  King  himfelf,  had  a  better  effect.  He  Profeeution,  and  leaving  him  in  pofleffion  of  his  Eftatc  of 
reprefented  to  him,  that  fuch  a  tumultuous  AfTcmbly  might  Inheritance,  and  of  fuch  Lands  as  he  purchafed  with  his 
be  very  dangerous,  and  raife  in  the  City  a  Sedition,  which  own  Money,  was  contented  with  depriving  him  of  the  reft, 
might  not  be  eafily  appeafed.  Moreover  he  intimated,  As  foon  as  it  was  known  how  the  King  flood  affected,  y 
that  fo  violent  an  action  would  be  blamed  by  all  the  feme  of  the  Lords  (3),  who  till  then  had  not  dared 
World,  and  efpecially  by  Foreigners,  who,  not  being  pre-  ("peak  for  Hubert,  follicited  the  King  in  his  behalf,  and  fo 
judiced,  like  the  Englijh,  againft  the  Party  accufed,  would  far  prevailed,  that  he  was  fent  to  the  Caftleof  the  Dtvi/eSy 
think  it  very  ftrange,  he  fhould  be  thus  treated,  fince  other  till  it  fhould  pleafe  the  King  to  difpnfc  of  him  Other  wife. 
means  were  not  wanting  to  punifh  him  if  he  were  guilty.  Thus  ended  this  affair  which  had  made  fo  much  noife,  to 
In  fine,  he  put  him    in   mind  of  the   Pope's   refentment,  the  great  grief  of  the  Biihop  of  Wtnthefter,  who  expected 


Hubert   is 
drugged  by 
force  out  of 
a  Church. 
M.  Paris, 
p.   378. 
M.  Weft. 


who  would  never  fuffer  the  facrednefs  of  the  Sanctuary 
to  be  violated  with  Impunity  (1).  Henry  being  prevailed 
with  by  thefe  reafons,  lent  a  countermand  to  the  Mayor 
of  London,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to  difperfe  the 
Mob. 

Of  all  Hubert's  Friends  during  his  profperity,  there  was 
but  one  left  that  ventured  to  fpeak    in   his  behalf.      Fhis 


Hubert    would    not  have  come  oft'  without  the   lofs   of  Iris 
Head. 

John  Blund  (9),  ProfefTor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  being  A  f"no , 
elected  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  immediately   fet  out  for  „„'    , 
Rome,  with  the  King's  Licenfe,  to  obtain  the  Pope's  Con- Af- 
firmation. A!.  Pan-. 
It    fecmed,  that   Hubert's    difgrace  fhould  have  obliged  — 
was  the  Archbifhop  of  Dublin,  who,  by   his  follicitations,     the  new  Minifter  to   keep  within  the  bounds  of  mode;.: 
obtained  of  the  King,  that  he  would  grant  Hubert  a  longer    tion,  and  behave  gentlitr  to  the  Englijh.     Put,  contrary  to  '■'■ 
time   (2)    to  prepare  his  Anfwer.     In  the  interim,  Hubert    everyone's  expectation,  it  had   quite  another  effect.     In-  ')'  ' 
coming  out  of  his  Sanctuary,  to  vifit  his  Wife  at  St,  Ed-     ftead  of  taking  a  different  courfe  from  that  of  his   Pi  d        ,  ,'..,. K 
mundsbury,  the    King,  who  had  notice  of  it,  caufed  him     ceftbr,  the  Biihop  of  Winchefttr  thought  only  of  governor 
to  be  purfucd  by  fome  Soldiers,  who  found  him  in  a  fmall     with  an  abfolute  power,  and  withal  to   fcretn  himfeli  Irom 
Chaptl  (3),  where  he   had  taken  refuge,    with  the  Crofs     the  Plots  of  thofe  that  mould  oppofe  his  deftgns.     He  inti- 


M.  Pars. 
P-  379- 


He  is  fent 
lack. 


Ihe  Archbi- 
Jbopoj  Dub- 
lin in  vain 
incencdei  for 
bim. 
M.  Paris. 


He    is  con- 
fined in  the 
Tower, 
ibid. 


11  one  hand,  and  the  Hoft  in  the  other  ;  both  which  be- 
ing violently  wrung  from  him,  they  chained  his  feet  (4) 

under  his  Horfe's  belly,  and  in  that  ignominious  manner 
conducted  him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  All  Churches, 
as  well  as  what  belonged  to  them,  being  in  thofe  days  (o 
many  Sanctuaries,  not  to  be  violated  without  punifhment, 
the  King's  attempt  alarmed  the  whole  Body  of  the  Clergy. 
The  Biihop  of  London  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the 
matter,  but  he  went  to  the  King,  and  declared ,  he  would 
excommunicate  all  thofe  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  were 
concerned  in  the  breach  of  the  Church's  privileges.  The 
King  being  terrified  at  thefe  threats,  ordered  Hubert  to 
be  fent  back  to  the  Chapel  (j)  from  whence  he  was  forced, 
but  commanded  withal  the  Sheriffs  of  Hertfordjhire  and 
EJJex,  upon  pain  of  being  hanged,  to  guard  the  Church 
fo  flrictly,  that  the  Piifoner  might  neither  efcape,  nor 
receive  victuals  from  any  perfon.  The  Archbifhop  of 
Dublin  perceiving  his  Friend  could  not  remain  in  this 
fttuation,  interceded  for  him  once  more,  and  intreated 
the  King,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  tell  him  what  he  de- 
figned  to  do  with  the  Prifoner.  Henry  replied,  he  inten- 
ded  to  have    him  condemned    for  a  Traytor,    unlefs   he 


mated  to  the  King,  "  That  among  the  Barons,  there  were 
"  few  really  devoted  to  his  Service,  and  that  their  fole 
"  aim  was  to  make  themfelves  independent  "  :  A 
"  It  was  abfolutely  necclTary  to  think  of  means  to  repre.'s 
"  their  Infolence  :  But  it  would  be  almo.'t  irnpoffibie  to 
"  fucceed,  whilft  they  were,  in  a  manner,  maltersofthe 
"  Kingdom,  by  having  in  their  hands  all  the  place  ol 
"  Trull  and  Profit  ;  in  a  word,  whilft  they  poflciTed 
"  what  might  moft  increafe  their  audacioufnefs  :  That 
"  their  power  therefore  was  to  be  undermined  by  degi  <  , 
"  by  turning  them  out  of  their  Ports,  Offices,  and  Go- 
"  vernments,  which  might  be  conferred  upon  Foreigners 
"  who  iTiould  be  invited  into  England,  to  the  end  the 
"  King  might  rely  on  their  affiftance  in  cafe  of  necef- 
"  fity  :  That  the  ftrong  Places  and  Pods  which  gave  moft: 
"  credit  and  authority  with  the  People,  being  in  the 
"  hands  of  fuch,  as  were  by  Gratitude  and  Intereft  devoted 
"  to  the  King,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  Englijh  Barons 


"  to  attempt  the  re-eflablifhment  of  their  pretended  rights". 
This  advice,  fo   conformable    to   the  King's   Inclinations,  Httringt 
could  not  but  be  very  agreeable,  and  therefore  was  imrae-  ""    ' 
diately  put  in  practice.     Quickly  after  were  feen   to  arrive*™  a 
would  own   himfelf  guilty,  and  abjure   the  Kingdom    for     above  two  thoufand  Knights,  Gafeom  and  PoiSIevins,  whom  Poiaewnt. 
ever.  the   Bifhop  of  IVineheJler   their  Countryman,    and     Pctii'f\. 

Hubert  thinking  this  condition  too  hard,  voluntarily  de  Rivaulx  his  Son,  who  palled  for  his  Nephew,  had 
yielded  himfelf  to  the  Sheriffs,  who  carried  him  to  the  .  fent  for.  Thefe  Strangers  not  only  were  promoted  to  the 
Tower  fettered  and  .  chained,  amidft  the  fhouts  of  the  moft  confiderable  Polls  and  Governments  ( to),  but  more- 
People,    who  took   a   pleafure    in  infulting   over    his    dif-     over  had   the  Wardfhips  of  the  young  Nobility  committed 


The  King  re- 
lents. 
ibid. 

M-  Weft. 
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grace. 

But  whilft  he  was  anxiouffy  expecting  the  rigorous  Sen- 
tence he  was  threatned  with,  his  affairs  began  to  have  a 
new  face,  by  the  fickle  temper  of  the  King,  who  could 
not  long  continue  in  the  fame  mind.  Two  things  farther 
contributed  to  his  change.  Firft,  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Chejler  (6)  ,  profefled  enemy  of  Hubert,  though  he 
difapproved  of  the  illegal  ways  the  King  would  have  ta- 
ken to  deftroy  him.  Secondly,  a  large  Sum  of  Money 
lodged     by    the    Prifoner    in    the   hands   of    the    Knights 


to  them  by  the  King.  By  that  means  they  procured  one 
another  very  advantagious  Matches,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  all  the  noble  Families.  This  Proceeding  vciv 
much  exafperated  the  Barons,  who  plainly  faw  the  con- 
fequences.  Bcfides,  they  could  not  bear  to  fee  themfelves 
removed  from  Places  and  Pofts,  to  which  they  had  a 
right  to  pretend,  whilft  the  King  lavifhed  his  favours  on 
Foreigners.  But  the  Bifhop  of  IVinchtfter  prevented  their 
murmurs  from  reaching  the  ears  of  the  King :  Or,  if  he 


could  not  avoid  it,  had  the  addrefs  to  hinder   their  making 
Templars,  and  readily  delivered  by  him  to  the  King  upon     any  impreffion  on  his  Mind, 
demand.      Thus  Hubert   faw    the    King's   anger    cool   by  Richard    Earl   of   Pembroke    firft     ventured    openlv    to  Th,  Farl  ,f 

degrees,  when  he  expected  to  feel  the  moft  terrible  effects     complain  of  thefe  Proceedings  (11).     He  boldly  reprefented  Pembroke 


The  Bifhop 
of  Winchef- 
U'r  tries  t-j 
Jitr  him  up 
afrejb. 
Mi  Paris. 
p-  3S1. 


of  his  difpleafure.  This  fudden  change  alarmed  the  Bi- 
fhop of '  IVinchejlcr,  who,  dreading  the  revival  of  the  King's 
affection  for  his  old  Minifter,  made  a  frefh  attempt  to 
compleat  the  deftruction  of  his  formidable  Rival.  He 
took  occafion  from  the  Money  lodged  with  the  Tem- 
plars, to  accufe  him  of  Fraud  and  Rapine  ;  alledging,  it 
was  impoffible  to  heap  up  fuch  immenie  riches  by  lawful 
means.  This  Charge  was  fupported  by  all  Hubert's  ad- 
verfaries,  who,  feeing  the  King  began  to  relent,  came  in 
a  body  and  petitioned  his  death.     But  the  King   refolutely 


tnet  i3> 


to  the  King,  that  in  placing  his  whole  confidence  in 
Strangers,  he  fo  alienated  the  aiTection  of  his  Subject-.  ■  /.  -  . 
that  in  the  end,  their  difcontent  muft  be  attended  with  M- ''  '  • 
fatal  confequences.  He  plainly  toll  him,  in  cafe  he  con- p'  J  *" 
tinued  thus  to  prefer  the  Foreigners  before  the  Engl  , 
,the  Barons  would  be  forced  to  feck  means  to  clear  the 
Kingdom  of  thefe  blood-fuckers.  The  Prime  Minifter, 
who  was  prefent,  did  not  gi\e  the  King  time  to  reply. 
He  told  the  Earl,  his  Infolence  deferved  correction,  in  thus  t  ■  • 
pretending  to  abridge  the  King  of  the  Liberty   of  emi  . 


(1)  Two  eminent  Citizens  of  London,  Andrew  Btt&ertl,  and  John  Travers,  went  alio  to  the  Bifhop  of  WinchtRtr  at  his  Houfe  in  Sdutbxoarht  and  re-  M. 

anunftratcd  to  him  the  ill  consequences  of  luch  proceedings.     M.  Paris,  p.  37S. 

(2)  Till  the  middle   of  January.     Ibid. 

(3)  At  Brentwood,  in  Hjjex.  (4)  Or  rather  tied  them  with  Thongs,     See  M.  Paris,  p.  379. 
(t.)   September  27.     Ibid. 

(6)  He  died  Otlober  28,  at  Wallmfford  Caftle,  without  Ili'ue,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  Earldcm  of  defter,  by  his  Nephew  John,  Son  to  Ear)  D  r-.J, 
Brother  of  the  Kjng  of  Scotland  ;  in  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln  by  John  de  Lacy,  another  Nephew  of  his  ;  and  to  William  de  A.'imcy,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
there  (ell,  by  his  Death,  an  Eftate  of  five  hundred  Pounds  a  year.     Id.   p.  380. 

(7)  Adding,  he  had  rather  be  reckoned  a  weak  and   eily-natured  Prince,  than  a  cruel  and   blncdy  Tyrant.     Id.  p.   381. 

(8)  Ricbird  Eitl .  f  Carnival,  the  King's  Brother,  IViiliam  Earl  of  Warren,  Richard  Eail-Marfnal,  and  William  Earl  of  Ferrari,  became  Sureties  for 
his  good  Behavicur.      Ibid. 

(9)  Rapin  by  mifbke  calls  him  Richard. —  AskkA  this  time  was  collected  the  fortieth  part  of  all  Gocds  lately  granted  by  Parliamc-it.  The  form  of 
the  Commiffiun  to  the  Sherills,  and  the  manner  how  it  was  to  be  levied  and  collcclcd,  is  to  be  feen  in  JIJ.  Paris,  p.  3S0.  under  the  Year  1232.  la  which, 
the   curious   Reader   is  referred.     The  Anna.s  nf,  Waveitcy  fay,  that  every   body  paid,  who  had   Goods    above  the  value  of    eleven   Pence,  p.    194. 

(10)  Walter  Biihop  of  Carlijle,  was  turned  out  of  the  Treasurer's  place  ;  and  William  dt  RcJu.ie  from  the  Office  of  Deputy  Earl-.Vanha),  to  make 
room  for  fome  of  them.    M.  Paris,  p.  384. 

1*1)  Taking  fome  great  Men  along  with  him.     Hid, 


: 


The  H  I  S  T  0  RY   of   ENGLAND. 


Vol.  I. 


in"  whom  he  pleafed  for  the  defence  of  lis  Crown  :  Ad- 
din*,  if  the  Foreigners,  now  in  the  Kingdom,  were  not 
fufficient'to  reduce  his  rebellious  Subjects  to  their  duty,  a 
greater  number  fhould  be  fent  for.  This  haughty  and  im- 
prudent anfwer  caufed  a  general  dilcontent  among  the 
Barons.  From  thenceforward  they  began  to  withdraw  from 
Court,  and  form  a  Confederacy,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  def- 
potick  power  the  King  was  affuming,  by  the  violent  coun- 
fels  of  his  Minifter. 

Some  time  after,  the  King  fummoning  a  Parliament  ( i ), 

the    Barons  purfuant  to  a  refolution  taken  among   them- 

Parliamnt ;  fc]veS)  refulcd  to  meet.     They  were  fummoned   a   fecond 

M'Ps36ris'     time  (2),  but  to  no  purpofe.     At  lait,  being  informed  that 

a  frefh  Troop   of  Foreigners  were  landed   in  England,  to 

ftrengthen  the  Court- Paity,  they  met  in   a  body,  to  con- 

and  tbreatm  fult    together  what   was  to  be  done.     The  refult  of  their 

3  ""»■   Confultation  was  to  fend  Deputies  to  the  King,  to  let  him 

know,  that  if  he  removed  not  from  his  Perfon  and  Coun 


Ihey  refuft 
to  meet  in 


tier  King. 


refufed    to  ftand   to  his  engagement.     Such   were  the  In-     '233. 
ftrudtions  taught  him  by  the  Bifhopof  TVinchefler :  I  mean, 
not  to  value  the  breach  of  his  Faith,  and  to  behave  fo,  as 
to  oblige  his  Subjects  to  require  pledges  for  the  performance 
of  his  word. 

The    Parliament  meeting   on    the    9th   of   Oclober,    as  The  Pailia- 
was   agreed,  the  King  was    earneftly   intreated  by  all   the  "■•"'  ■'''' 
Lords,  to  replace  his  confidence   in  his   Subjects.     It   was  „'".'   .' 
remonftrated     to     him  ,     that    the    adminiiiration    of  the  M.  lwis. 
publick    affairs    belonged    more  naturaliy   to   the  Peers    of 
the    Realm   than   to    Foreigners,  and    that   he   could   not 
prefer   Strangers    without   wronging    his   Barons.     Above 
all   things,  he  was  defired  not  to  introduce  the   pernicious 
cuftom   of    treating  as  Rebels  and  Traytors,    thole    that 
were   not     legally     condemned.     The    Bifhop    of    I'/in-  lie  impru- 
chejler,  who,  on    fuch   occafions,    never  failed    to  anfwer  <tlIu,    fa 
for   his  Mafter,  replied   fo,  as  plainly  iliewed   what  max-  j/jrp  „/ 
ims   he   inftilled    into    the    young  King.     He  told    them,  Winchefler. 


fels,  the  Bifhop  of  IVinchefltr  and  the  Poiilevins,  they  were     The   Peers  of  England  were  very  arrogant  to  put   them-  "'  f"  '  9' 


refolved  to  place  on  the  Throne  a  Prince,  who  fhould  bet 
ter  obferve  the  Laws  of  the  Realm.  So  formal  a  Declara- 
tion furnifhing  the  Prime  Minifter  with  a  plaufible  pre- 
tence to  exafperate  the  King  againft  the  Barons,  he  omit- 
ted nothing  to  induce  him  to  ufe  the  molt  violent  meafures 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Henry  blindly  giving  him- 
felf  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  Bifhop,  began  to  pradtife 
this  advice,  with  compelling  fome  of  the  Lords  to  deliver     {hops   unanimoufly    threatned    the    Prelate    with   Excom-  cate  bits. 


felves    upon    a  level   with   the   Peers  of   France  ,    when 

there    was    a  wide    difference   between    the   one    and   the 

other :    Adding ,    it   was    a  notorious  incroachment    upon 

the    royal    Prerogative,    to   pretend    to  deprive   the  King 

of  the   right  of  making  ufe   of   what  Judges  he  pleafed, 

to    punifh    the  difobedient.     Upon    thefe    words,    which  ^  B'A't" 

contained    maxims   fo  deftructive    of    Liberty,     the    Bi ■  excomKur.i. 


Henry  un- 
dertakes to 
reduce  then 

■ 
g.  Paris. 


their  Children  as  pledges  of  their  allegiance  (3).  After 
that,  he  prepared,  very  unadvifedly,  to  profecute  by  arms 
foch  as  refufed  to  fubmit.  When  he  thought  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  make  himfelf  feared,  he  called  a  Parliament  (4), 
with  defign  to  caufe  -he  moft  obftinate  to  be  condemned. 
The  Barons  obeyed  the  Summons  indeed,  but  came  fo  we" 


municaticn.     But   he  defpifed   their   menaces  ,   alledging,  lb:d- 
he   was  not    fubjedt  to  their  Jurisdiction,    as  having  been 
confecrated    by    the    Pope.     However ,    left    this    reafon H' \°tf™!*t 
fhould  be  deemed  too  light,  he  appealed  beforehand  to  his 
Holinefs,  from  the  fentence  of  the  Bifhops.     Appeals  to 
the  Court  of  Rome  were  then  fo  facred,   that  the   Bifhops 


attended,  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  violence.     The     not  daring  to  excommunicate    him  by  name,  were  con 

tented   to  dart    their  thunders   in    general,   upon   all  thofe 
who  alienated  the  King's  affection  from   his   natural  Sub- 


Earl  of  Pembroke  was  on  the  road,  in  order  to  be  prefent 
with  the  reft,  imagining  it  was  not  in  the  King's  power 
Tb'e  Earl  of  to  have  any  thing  palled  to  his  prejudice.  But  upon  no- 
tice (5)  that  the  Court  defigned  to  take  a  fpeedier  and  furer 
courfe,  he  turned  back  and  retired  into  Wales,  The  pre- 
cautions of  the  Barons  breaking  the  King's  meafures,  he 
prorogued  the  Parliament,  left  what  he  had  projected  fhould 
fall  on   himfelf.     His   delign  of  caufing  the  Parliament   to 


Pembroki 
retires  "its 
Wj!e5. 
ibid. 


jects. 

Mean   time,  the   Earl 


proceed  againft   the  Barons  not  fucceeding,  he  refolved   to     the  mortification    to    be  denied 


of  Pembroke  finding    all  his    in-  The  Earl  of 
fiances    for  the    reftitution   of  his    Caftle   were  fruitlefs  ,  Pcmbioke. 
befieged  and  took  it  in  a  few  days.     Upon  News  thereof,  cafik. 
the  King  fell  into  a  great   fury  with   the  Earl,  and  com-  M.  Paris, 
nianded  the   Bifhops  to  excommunicate  him.     But  he  had  _ijr 


Ike  King 
treats   the 

Salens 
roughly. 
M.  Paris. 


act  with  open  force.  To  that  end,  he  fummoned  all  the 
Vaflals  of  the  Crown  to  meet  him  with  their  Troops  at 
Glocejler  (6)  ,  but  the  Ear!  of  Pembroke ,  and  fome 
others  (7),  did  not  think  fit  to  obey.  Their  refufal  fur- 
nifhing him  with  a  plaufible  reafon  to  attack  them,  he 
ordered  their  Eftates  to  be  plundered,  their  Parks  to  be 
deftroyed,  their  Houfes  to  be  pillaged,  and  their  Spoils  to 
be  diftributed  among  his  Poiilevins.  If  the  Barons  had 
held  together,  the  King  would  never  have  ventured  to  pro- 
ceed to  fuch  violence.  But  diffention  arifing  among  them, 
fome  broke  the  Confederacy  (8),  and  left  the  reft  expofed 

The  Earl  of  to  the  King's  refentment.     The   Earl  of   Pembroke  per- 

PemDroke    ceiving  himfelf  too  weak  to  refill,  after  being  deferted  by 

leagues  with  t^e   greateft   part   of    his  Affociates,    applied  to  Lewellyn, 

Wak"*"    Prince  of  Hales,  who  granted  him  his  protedion  and   af- 
fiftance. 

Mean    time,  Henry  having  received    a  frefh   fupply   of     of  Grcfmont,  whilft   the  Army    was  quartered  without  in  P-  389 

If/!- «"?»«   P"ielevin  Troops,  marched  as   far   as  Hereford,   with  de-     Tents  ,    attacked    the    Camp   by    night ,     and    put     the   . 

efbi'cajlles  fi^n  to  feize  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  Caftles  in  that  Coun-  whole  Army,  who  thought  nothing  of  the  matter,  to  \ 
ty.  But  his  ardour  quickly  abated,  by  the  refiftance  rout.  This  accident  fo  confounded  the  King,  who  loft 
he  met  with  from  the  firft  Caftle  he  befieged.  As  he 
was  lofing  his  time  before  the  Caftle,  he  bethought  him- 
felf of  a  device  which  fucceeded.  He  feigned  to  be  wil- 
ling, to  refer  the  decifion  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Barons 
to  the  Parliament,  which  was  to  meet  in   Oclober.     Nay, 


refute  to  ex- 

l  hty   told  him,    they  cammumcM 
did  not    fee  lawful   caufe   to    excommunicate   the    Earl ,  him. 
who   had  only   recovered   his  own    Right,  and  what   the 
King  promifed  to  reftore.     Henry,  not  being  able   to  pre- 
vail  with   the    Bifhops,  refolved  to  take  arms   again,  and 
revenge  this  affront.     For  that   purpofe,  he  fummoned  all  'n'  *"£ 
the   Lords    to  meet  him    at  Glocejler,    with     Horfe    and  ™"njl 'him. 
Arms,  the    day  after   All-Saints.     When   his  Army  was 
ready,  he  marched  into  Wales,  but  was  no  fooner  there, 
than  he  found  himfelf  in  extreme  want  of  Provilions  and 
Forrage,   the  Earl  of  Pembroke  having  laid  wafte   all   the 
places  through  which  the   royal  Army  was  to  pafs.     This 
difappointment    obliging     him    to    alter    his    courfe  ,     he 
entered  Monmouthjhire,  where   he  ftaid  fome  time  to  give 
orders   for  the   fubfiftence   of  his    Army.      Mean   while,  Ilis  A,mJ 
the   Earl   of  Pembroke  underflanding,  that  the   King  i\nd'"rf.r^"','. 

C5»  o  ana  routed, 

moft  of  the  general   Officers    were  lodged   in  the    Caftle  m.  raiis. 


:-:  vain. 

He  propofts 
an  accommo- 
dation j 
Id.  d.  381. 


and  br'.akl 
:t. 


in  the  action  five  or  fix  hundred  Horfes  (9),  with  almoft 
all   his   Baggage,     that,    though    his   Army    was  fuperior 
to  the    Earl's,    he   retired  to    Glocejler   ( 1  o).      Pembroke, 
upon  the    King's  retreat ,    refolved   to   befiege  the    Caftle 
of   Monmouth,    commanded   by  Baldwin    de  Guifnes  ,    a 
he  gave   his    roval    Word  ,    that    he    would    confider   of     Flemijb  Officer  of  great  Reputation.     Baldwin  not  quef-  The  Earl 
their  complaints  ;  and  as  his   paft    conduct   had    rendered     tioning,  but  the  Earl  would  approach  with  a  fmall  number  ,ak'"  Pr:- 
his  word   doubtful,  fome   of  the    Bifhops   became  Sureties     of  Soldiers  to   take  a   view  of    the  Caftle,    laid   an    am-^j". 
for   the  performance  of  his    Promifes.     Then  he  required     bufti  for  him,  which  furrounding  him   on  a  fudden,  took  gain. 
the  Caftle,  he  was  befieging,    to  be   furrendered   to  him,     him   Prifoner  (11).     This  accident  would  doubtlefs   have  li-  P-  39°- 
promiling    to   reftore   it    to  the   Earl  of  Pembroke,   within     proved   the  ruin   of  the  Earl  and  his  whole  Party,  if,  by 
fifteen   days.     Thefe  Conditions    being    approved   of,    the     an    unexpected  good    fortune,    as   he   was  carried    to    the 
Caftle   was  delivered  to  the   King ;  but  when  the  fifteen     Caftle,    Baldwin  had    not   been   defperately  wounded    by 
days  were  expired,  he  laughed  at  the  Earl's  credulity,  and     an    arrow.      His  wound   obliging  his   Men   to  halt,    in 


(1)  To  meet  at   Oxjird,  June  14..     M-  Paris,  p.   3S6. 

(a)  July   n,  at  Wtfiminfter.     ibid. 

(3)  He  vented  his  anger  firft  upon  Gilbert  Bafet,  by  Gripping  him  of  the  Manor  of  Netberaven  in  Wiltjbire,  conferred  upon  him  by  King  John  ; 
and  when  Gilbert  came  to  demand  it  ?%'\n,  he  called  him  Traytor,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  not  forthwith  depart  out  of  his  Court  he  would  have  hira 
hanged.     He  alio  ordered  Richard  Sward  to  be  appreheRded  for  marrying  Gilbtrt'%  Sifter,  or  Niece,  without  his  Jcavc      Id.  p-  386.     M.  Wcjl.  p.  293. 

(a.)  On  Attgujl  I,  at  London.     M.  Paris,  ibid. 

(5)  He  icccived  the  Information  from  his  Sifter  Ifabclla,  Wife  of    Richard  Earl  of  Cornival.     ibid. 

(6)  The  Sunday    before  Augufl  15.      Id.   p.   387. 

(7)  Gilbert  Bajjet    and  his   Brothers,  Richard   Sward,  Walter  de   Clifford,  &c.     ibid. 

(8)  Richard,  Earl  of  Coniwal,  forfook  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  the  Earls  of  CheHtr  and  Lincoln  were  bought  oft  from  him  with  a  Sum  of  Money, 
by  the  B.fhop  of  IVtr.cieJler,  njizs.  one  thoufand  Marks.     M.    Paris,  p.   587. 

(9)  This  happened  on  November  12.  The  Earl  would  not  fuller  any  of  the  King's  Soldiers  to  be  taken  or  hurt,  by  which  means  only  two,  ( and  they 
by  their  own  fault  )  fell  by  the  Sword-     Id.  p.   389. 

(10)  But  left  John  of  Mcnmoutb,  and  Ralph  de   Ibcney,    to   ftop  the  Enemy's  progrefs.    V»d. 
(JI)  November  15.      Ibid. 


order 
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1233.     order  to  affift  him,  the  Earl's  Army  had  not  only  time  to 
refcue  their  General,  hut  hkewife  to  kil]  or  take  Prifoners 
all   that  came  out  of  the  Town. 
Hubert  Whilft  thefc  things  palled  in  Wales,  Hubeit  de  Burgh 

efijpn,  and  wa,  contriving  means   to  free  himfelf  from  a  new  Danger 
£1"!l"       which   huna:  over  his  head.     He   had    received  notice   that 
M.  Puis,      the   Bifhop   of    Wnuhe/ler  intended    to  make    away  with 
'•  3s"-         him,  and  to  compafs   his  ends  the   more  ealily,  earneftly 
An.  WW.  delircd  of  the  King  the  cuftody  of  the  Caftle  of  the  Devi- 
T.  Wikes.  fes.       Hubert's.    Danger    obliging     him    to    endeavour    to 
avoid  it,  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain  fome  of  his  Guards, 
who   gave    him   an   opportunity   to  cfcape(i),    and   take 
Htiidrar.    refuge  in  a  neighbouring  Church.     When  his  cfcape  was 
gKttbnu;     known,  the  Governor  ordered  him  to  be  puifucd  by  fome 
of    the    Garrifon,     who    finding    him    heroic    the    Altar, 
dragged   him  thence  with  great  violence,  and  brought  him 
back  to  the  Caftle.      If    he  had  been  taken  any  where 
but   in  a  Church,    few   would  have  concerned  themfelves 
about  it.      But   the   Breach  of   the  Privilege  of  Sanctuary 
appeared    to  the    Clergy   of    fo  dangerous  a  conference, 
that  the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  made  it  his  own  Caufe ;  for 
this  Outrage  w-as  committed   in  a  Church   within  his  Dio- 
cefe.     He  forthwith  repaired   to  the  Devij'es,  and  tried   to 
perfwade  the  Governor,  to  fend   back  the  Prifoner  to  the 
Place  from  whence  he  was  taken.     His  Sollicitations  pro- 
vine   ineffectual,  he  excommunicated  the  whole  Garrifon, 
ami    immediately    carried    his    Complaints    to    the   King. 
endfentbad  He  was  affifted  by  the  Bifhop  of  London,  and  fome  other 
"gam.  Prelates,  who  were  fo  urgent  with  the  King,  that  he  or- 

dered  the  Prifoner  to  be  fent  to  his  Sanctuary.     But  this 
Favour   was   of  little   benefit  to  Hubert,  fince   withal  the 
King  commanded    the  Sheriff  of  the   County,    to  .prevent 
Heis refined,  zny   one  from  bringing  him  Victuals.     However,  on   the 
M.  Wcit.     morrow  he  was  refcued  by  a  Troop  of  armed  Men,  who 
afforded  him  means  to  make  his  efcape  into  Wales,  where 
he  joined  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Tbe  Pope  The  Election  of  John  Blund  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 

annuls  the     not   meeting  with    approbation  at  Rome  (2),  the  Pope  de- 
^Z'c/Jn"  clared  it   void.      But  for   fear    the  Monks   ihould   miftake 
jtnbbifiop.  again,    he  empowered   them    to    chufe   Edmund,    Canon 
M.  Paris.     ot  Salisbury.     Thus  by  degrees  the   Popes  became  mafters 
M.3Weit.     of  the  Elections  of  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  by  an- 
nulling  them,    till   thofe    they    intended    to  favour    were 
chofen. 
1234.         After  the  King's  Retreat,    the  Earl   of  Pembroke  con- 
Pngre/t  if    tinucd    his  Progiefs,    and   daily    gained    fome  Advantage. 
y'B:'fM   In   the  beginning  of  the  Year   1234,  he  defeated  a  fmall 
M.  Paris. '    Army   commanded   by  John  de  Monmouth,  who  thought 
P-  39-!-        to  furprize   him,    but   was  himfelf    furprized.     After  this 
T.''vvik«rl'  Victory,    he  ravaged   the   Lands   of    the  King's   Counfel- 
Iors  (3),    lying  in  the   Marches  of  Wales,    and  burnt  the 
Town  of  Shrewsbury,  whilft  the  King,  who  was  ftill  at 
Glocejler,  durft  not   take  the  Field.     Inftead   of  oppofing 
the  Earl's  Progrefs,  he  thought  himielf  unfafe  at  Glocejler, 
and  therefore  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Winchejler,    leaving   the 
Counties   near  the  Severn   to  the   Mercy  of  the   Enemy. 
Several   Bifhops  and   others    advifed    him   to   make  Peace 
with  the  Earl.      But  this  weak   Prince,    fuftering   him- 
felf   to    be   entirely   governed    by    the  Bilhop   of    Win- 
thejhr,  refufed  to   hearken  to  any  Accommodation,  unlefs 
the  Earl  of   Pembroke  would  come  and  throw   himfelf  at 
his    Feet  (4),    and  delare   himfelf    a   Traytor.       It    was 
difficult  to    bring  the  Earl  to  fubmit  voluntarily  to  thefe 
hard  Terms:  And  it  was  no  lefs  fo,  to  compel  him,  fince 
the   King  had   not  the  leaft  Hopes  of  obtaining  any  Aids 
from   the  Parliament,    to   continue  a  War   fo  difagreeable 
TbcBi/ixpofto  all.     But  the  Bifhop  of  Winchejler  had  a  Refuge,  of 
Windier-      wn;ch   he  did   not  think  fit  to  inform  the  King.     As  the 
tgaitJi'tbt    Council   confifted   only   of  his    Creatures,    it  was  eafy  to 
Earl  of       enlace   them    in   a    means   ufed    by    him    to  execute   his 
Pembroke.    jjef,g,1S-     He  caufed  to  be  directed  to  the  King's   Officers 
"*     in  Ireland  an  Order,  figncd  by   twelve  Privy  Counfellors, 
to   plunder  the   Eltates  of  the  Earl  of   Pembroke,    and  to 
take  him  dead  or  alive,  if  he  fhould  come  into  that  Coun- 
try (5).     To  this    Order   was  added    a  Promife,    in   the 
Kind's   name,    of   the   Eari's   conhfeated    Lands   in  Ire- 


land, if  they  would  faithfully  execute  what  was  enjoined     1234. 
them.      The  Governors  of  Ireland,  allured    by   fo  fine  a 
Bait,     promifed  to    ufe   their    utmoft   endeavours  to  con- 
tent   the  King.       But  they   wifhed   to    be  fecured   by    a 
Charter  in   form,    of    what  was    promifed   them.       '/  1  • 
Bifhop  being  too  far  engaged  to  recede,  caufed   a   Charter 
to  be  drawn,     and  found   means  to  get  it  figncd   by  the 
King,  among  other  Papers  of  little  moment.     Then,  I 
caufed  the  Great  Seal    to  be   affixed  by  the  Chancellor, 
who,    probably,    was  in  the  Plot  (6).      As   foon  as  the 
lrijh    Governors    received    this    Charier,    they    began    to 
execute    the   Order.       For    that    purpofe    they    levied   an 
Army   on  fome   pretence,  and   entring  the   Lands  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,    committed  great   Outrages,  in  order  to 
draw  him  into  Ireland.       This  Artifice  had  all  the  Sue-  M'  "•  — 
cefs  the  Bifhop  of  //  Inchejltr  expected.     Pembroke,  exaf- 
pcrated  at   the   Injuries  done    him  in  Ireland,  immediate!/ 
repaired  thither  (7)  with  defign  to  take  Vengeance  of  thoft 
who  thus    wantonly   attacked   him.     But   inftead  of  being  74,  Eari.j 
revenged,  he  was  bafely  betrayed  by  pretended  Friend?,   who  "•''"'• 
engaged   him  in  a  Battle   where  he   loft  his  Life    8),   by  a  M  P"!" 
Stab  in  tl»e  Back  with  a  Dagger  (9).  p'  4"' 

Whilft   the    Bifhop  of    I'/indhjler   was  thus   ufing    the  Ditpacttf 
King's  Authority,     without  his  knowledge,    to  free   him-  ''■  '  ' 

felf  from  his    Enemies,    the  new  Archbifhop   of  Cantn     ^'"," '    "' 
bury  was    fecretly    labouring  to   undermine    him.       This  p. '39 j.' 
Prelate,    out  of  zeal   for  the    Good  of  the    Publick,     and 
for  the  King  himfelf,    never  ceafed   representing,  that  it 
was   his  Intereft  to  remove  from   his  Perfon   a  Minifter  f» 
odious  to  all  his  Subjects.      He  intimated   to  him,  that    the 
Foreigners  who  alienated  his  People's  Affection,   would  in- 
fallibly prove  one   day   the  caufe  of   his   Ruin.       His  In- 
stances were   fo   urgent,  that  at  length  Henry's  eves   were 
opened,    and    he   teemed    wholly    difpofed    to   reform   his 
Conduct.     The  firft  efteift  of  this  Change   was   the    dif- 
grace  of  the   Prime  Minifter,  who   had  exprefs  Orders  to 
return  to  his  Diocefe.     After  that,  Peter  de  Rivaulx,  the  n, 
Treafurer  ;     Scgi'ave,    the  Judiciary  ;   Robert  de  Paffeliw,  Fmignirs 
and  all   the  reft   of  the    favourite  Strangers,  promoted   bv  ','.'  ^-'J"/'- 
the  Bifhop  of  Winchejler  to  the  principal  Pofis  in  the  State,  p. '397. 
were  fhamefully  turned  out.     At  the  fame  time,  they  were 
ordered  to  prepare  to  give  an  account  of  their  Management, 
and  of  all  the  Money  that  had  paffed  through  their  hands. 
The  Affairs  of   the   Court  being  thus   fettled,     the  King  Paimiti 
fent  the  Archbifhop   of  Canterbury,    with    tlie    Bifhops  of ,bt  Wel">- 
Chichejler,  and  Rochcjler,  into  Wales,   to  negotiate  a  Peace  i'l        ' 
with  Lewellyn,  which  they   concluded  to  the  advantage  of  328. 
the  State. 

The  King's  happy  Change  reftored  tranquillity  to  Eng-  lit  King 
land,  from  whence   it  had  been   fome  time  ban ifhed.     \a'ff*"V^^f 
all  likelihood  the  Kingdom  would  have  recovered  its  former  winchefte^i 
fplendor,  if  the  Prince  who  governed  it  had  continued  ail  Treachery  m 
along  in  the  fame  Difpofitions.     Mean  time,  the  new  Mi-  " ''Ja ",£".'' 
nifters  improved  this  good  Interval,   to  make  the  King  fen-  m.  p™r  ™ 
fibleof  the  Injury  he  had  done  himfelf,  in  placing  his  whole  r  +"3-404. 
confidence  in  Strangers,  who  had  no  Affection  ior  himfelf  M'  Wcft" 
or  his   Kingdom.     The   Archbifhop   of  Canterbury,     vvho 
was  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  Plot  againft  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  fhewed  him  a  Copy  of  the  Order  and  Char- 
ter fent  by  the  Bifhop  of  Winchejler  into  Ireland.     Henry, 
amazed  at  Co  great  a  Prefumption,     protefied  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  matter.     Nay,  he  feemed   to  grieve   lor  the 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  to   be   extremely   in- 
cenfed  againft  his  Minifters,  who  had  (o  notoriously  abufed 
his  Confidence  ( 1  o). 

The   Day   appointed   for  the   old   Minifters  to  give  in  Tee  M  idti 
their  Anfwers  (1 1)  being  come,  the  Parties  accufed,  who  r-'f""t  '»„<-- 
doubtlefs  were  confeious  they  had  nothing  to  fay  for  them-  '"'"'' 
felves,    chofe  to  take   Sanctuary  in   Churchesj  under  pre-  They  rate 
tence  of  being  juftly   apprehenfive  of  fome   violence  from  SaoBuary. 
their  Enemies.     The  aim   of   the  new  Minilters,     being  £J|  w"i(! 
to  convince  the  King  of    the  Unfaithfulnefs  of    the  old, 
they  ordered  it  fo,  that   the  King  removed  the  pretence 
for    their    non-appearance,     by    granting    them     a    Safe-  ?*9  btma 
Conduct.     Peter  de  Rivaulx,  who  appeared    firft,     talked  IV'S"?** 

/•  j     r      1 11      ,-  •     .  1  ,  .     M,  Pans. 

in    fo  arrogant    a   manner,    ana    io   little  luitable    to  his 


(I\  September  lS.   in  the  Night.   M.  Paris,  p.  3SS.  •_      .  . 

(a]  Either,  bcraufe  he  had  received  a  thuuland  Marks  from  the  Bifhop  of  Wrnchefttr  ;  or,  becaufc  the  lame  B:lh,p  haS  writ  to  the  Emperor,  to  ufe  his  In  • 
teieft  wuhlh'e  Pope,  that  his  Elefticn  might  be  approved  of.   M.  Pans.  p.  385. 

(3)  He,  and  his  Allocates,  made  it  a  Rule,  not  to  plunder  the  Lands  ot  any,  but  the  King  s  evil  Councilors,  by  whole  means  they  had  teen  banuhei. 
M-  Paris',  p.  394.     Lewellyn    Prince  of  North  Wales  joined  him,  with  all  the  Forces  he  cou.d  raife.     ibid.- 

(4.)  With  a  Halter  about  his  Neck.  M.  Paris,  p.  394  ......       ■      ,    ,     ,         ,„  ,  .  ...  .... 

(5)  This  Order,  which  is  in  Matthew  Paris,  is  directed  to  Maurice  Puis- Gerald,  the  King  s  Judiciary  in  Ireland,  to  Walter  and  Huge  d;  Lacy,  Riclard 
it  Burgh,  ard  Jeotfry  de  Parrs,  with  others  of  the  Earl's  Liege-Men  or  Feudatories. 

(6)  M.  Parrs  fays,  they  dole  the  Seal  from  Ralph  Bifhop  of  Cbichefter  the  Chancellor  ;  who  was  not  concerned  in  this  trelcheroos  Fraud-  p    y) ,. 

(7)  About  the  beginning  of  February.    Jvf.  Paris,  p-  397. 

(S)  April  I.    Id.  p.  400.     He  died  April  16,   and    was  buried  at  Krltenny.     M.  Parrs,  p-  403. 

(q)  A  Parliament  was  held  in  February  this  Year  at  Wejlrmrrfier  ;  and  it  was  during  the  Scflion,  that  Edmund  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  leveral  of  h-.i 
Suffragans,  made  that  Reprcfentauon  to  the  King,  which  is  related  here.  See  M.  Parrs,  p.  395.  There  was  another  Parliament  held  at  Wrjlrr.rnjicr, 
April  9.    Id-  p.   397.  .  . 

(10)  The  King  went  as  far  as  Clocefier  to  meet  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  reft  that  had  been  to  make  Peace  with  Lracttyn  ;  and  on  May  29. 
reftored  the  exiled  Lords  to  his  Favour,  namely,  Hubert  de  Burgb,  (to  whofe  W  ile  he  had  icftored  already  eight  Manors)  Cl/fcrt  Bjjet,  hrcbard  Slvard,  Gi.'iert 
Mere/call,  the  Earl  of  Pemlnkes  Brother,  whom  he  appointed  Maifhal ;  ac,d  all  thefe  he  nominated  for  hrs  Cottnfeilors,  Af.  Parts,  p.  404.  An.  Wan.tr!.  p.  190, 

(11)  June  14.      net  M.  Paris,   p.  404. 
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he  Ming  not  being  able  to  bear  his  Info- 
lence,  ordered  him  to  the  Tower.  He  remained  there  how- 
ever but  three  days  being,  by  the  Archbifhop's  Advice, 
fent  back  to  his  Sanctuary.  Segrave  required  a  longer 
time  ( i )  to  sive  in  his  Anfwer,  which  was  granted  him  upon 
the  Archbifhop's  Intercellion.  As  for  the  Bifhop  of  JVin- 
chejler,  he  continued  in  his  Cathedral,  not  daring  to  truft 
to  his  Safe-  Conduct,  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
force  him  from  thence  (z). 

Whilft  thefe  domelticlc  Affairs  were  tranfacting,  the 
Truce  with  France  being  expired,  Lewis  vigoroully  at- 
tacked the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  According  to  the  Rules 
of  good  Policy,  this  Ally  mould  have  been  powerfully 
affifted.  But  Henry  was  contented  with  fending  iixty 
Knights,  and  two  thoufand  Foot.  An  Aid,  fo  difpro- 
portioned  to  his  wants,  not  being  fnfficient  to  protect 
him,  he  favv  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  demanding  a 
three  Years  Truce.  Which  however  he  could  not  ob- 
tain, but  on  condition,  that  if  within  that  time  the  King 
of  England  did  not  come  in  Perfon  to  his  relief,  he  mould 
fubmit  to  whatever  mould  be  required  of  him.  During  this 
Interval,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
Henry  to  come  into  Bretagne,  but  not  fucceeding,  he  did 
•  full  Homage  to  Lewis  for  his  Territories,  which  made  his 
Subjects  give  him  the  Nick  name  of  Mauclerc,  that  is,  bad 
Scholar  {■>,).  Thus,  by  his  negligence,  Henry  loft  an  Ally, 
who  might  have  been  of  great  Service  to  him,  in  his  War 
with  France  (4). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  Year,  Segrave  and  Paf- 
Tkeoli  Mi-  relew^  the  King's  old  Miniflers,  found  means  to  make 
itu'r'aL  their  Peace  by  "a  Prefent  of  a  thoufand  Marks  each, 
for  which  they  were  discharged  from  further  Profecu- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  (5)  was  folemnized  the  Marriage  of  Ifabella, 
the  King's  Sifter,  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  11  (6).  Tho' 
it  was  not  cuftomary  to  grant  the  King  an  Aid  for  the 
Marriage  of  a  younger  Sifter,  the  Parliament  was  fo  w^ 
T.  I-p.j46)  pleafed  with  his  late  Proceedings,  that  they  granted  him 
M<  Pari*     two  Marks  on  every  Plough-land. 

M.  Weft.  The   Bifhop  of    Winchejier,    who,    fince  his  Difgrace 

HJf^jf^kept  within  his  Diocefe,  departed  from  thence  by  the 
fat  fir  a  Pope's  Order,  who  fent  for  him  to  be  near  his  Perfon, 
on  pretence  he  wanted  his  Advice  in  a  Quarrel  between 
him  and  the  Citizens  of  Rome.  It  was  not  at  all  doubted, 
but  the  Pope  ufed  this  Expedient  to  free  him  from  the 
King's  Profecutions  ;  and  probably,  the  Prelate  paid  dearly 
for  this  Favour.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  Pope  who  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  to  heap  up  Money.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  a  Proceeding  of  his  this  fame  Year.  The  ten 
Years  Truce,  made  by  Frederic  with  the  Saracens,  being 
now  almoft  expired,  he  caufed  a  frefh  Crufade  to  be  pub- 
lifhed,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  a  vigorous  Pufh  to  reftore 
the  Affairs  of  Pale/line.  Upon  this  News,  the  Zeal  of 
the  Chriftians  being  rouzed,  great  Numbers  took  the  Crofs. 
But  whilft  they  were  preparing  to  depart,  another  Bull  ap- 
peared, to  difpenfe  with  their  going  for  a  certain  Sum  of 
Money. 

England  being  then  in  profound  Tranquillity,  Henry 
took  this  opportunity  to  efpoufe  (7)  Eleanor,  fecond 
Daughter  of  Raymond  Earl  of  Provence  (8).  The  Nup- 
tials were  celebrated  with  great  Magnificence  and  Re- 
T.  1.  p  341.  joycings,  which  feemed  to  prefage  to  the  King  more  Hap- 
isc."  '  pinefs  than  this  Marriage  was  attended  with.  The  So- 
M.  Paris,  lemnitv  of  the  Wedding  and  Coronation  (9)  of  the  new 
m4w'h  Qi>een  being  over,  the  King  called  a  Parliament  at  Mer- 
HeminEturd  ton,  where  divers  Statutes  were  enacted,  which  long  re- 
Ann.  Burt,  mained  in  force,  but  are  now  for  the  moft  part  repeal- 
ed (10). 

The  War  renewed  by  the  King  of  France,  ended  with 
his  Expedition  into  Bretagne,  without  any  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  the  two  Crowns.  Henry,  who  was  not  of 
a  martial  Temper,  had  done  nothing   towards  continuing 
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it,  and  the  Queen-Regent  of  France  was  very  glad  not  to 
draw  the  Englijli  into  France,  during  the  minority  of  the 
King  her  Son. 

But,     though   England  was  not   troubled  with   foreign 
Wars,   the  Kingdom  was   htuwever  difturbed  at   home   by 
the  difcontents  of  the  Nobility,  upon   the  promotion  of  a 
new  Favourite.     This  was  William  of  Provence,  the  Queen's 
Uncle  ( t  1 ),   elected  Bifhop  of  Valence,  but  not  yet  confirm- 
ed by  the  Pope.     This  Prelate,  lately   arrived  in  Engianri, 
had    fo    gained    the   King's   Affection,     that   nothing    was 
done  but  by   his  Advice,    and   the  Adminiftration   of  the 
publick  Affairs  was  entirely  left  to  him.     So  great  favour 
was  very  difpleafing   to   the  Englijh  Barons,  who  were   re- 
duced to  the  fame  Condition,  from   whence   they   thought: 
to  have  freed  themfelves  by  the  Fxpulfion  of  the  Poiclevins. 
At  a  Parliament,  affembled  this  Year  in  April  ( 1 1),  they  10 
boldly  complained   oi  thefe  Proceedings  to  the  King,  that 
he   thought  fit   to  retire    to  the   Tower,  where   he   would 
have   had   the  Barons   to   follow   him.     But  finding  none 
came    to  him,    he   returned  of  his  own  accord   into  the 
City,  and  endeavoured  to  fatisfy  them  upon  fome  of  their 
Grievances,    in  order   to  induce  them   to  overlook   what 
they   deemed  the  principal.      He   removed   feveral  Sheriffs 
who  abufed  their  Authority,  and  fubftituted  others  in  their 
room.     The  Prince  his  Brother  complaining  of  one  Richard 
Sward,    for  fhewing  him  fome  difrefpect,    obtained   that 
Sward  mould   be  banifhed    the  Realm,   for  his   Infolen.ce. 
In  fhort,  by   fome  changes   at   Court,  to  gratify  the  Ba- 
rons (13),  the  King  imagined  they  were  pleafed.     But  de- 
firing  to  take  this  occafion  to  remove  the  Bifhop  of  Chi- 
chejler  from  the   Chancellorship,  in  which  Office  he  had 
worthily   behaved,     he  had   the  mortification   to    find   he 
refufed   to  refign  it.     To  juftify   his  Refyfal,  he  alledged, 
That   he  had  been  entrujlcd  with  that  Office  by   the  Parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  could  not  quit  it  but  by  the  fame  Autho- 
rity. 

Though  the  Parliament  granted  the  King  a  confiderable 
Aid  for  the  marriage  of  the  Emprefs  his  Sifter,  it  appeared 
the  Money  was  not  put  to  that  ufe.  For  Ambafladors 
from  Frederic  came  to  Court,  to  demand  the  Portion  pro- 
mifed  their  mafter.  If  People's  Reflections  on  this  occa- 
fion were  not  to  the  King's  Advantage,  thofe  they  had 
caufe  to  make  foon  after  upon  his  inconftancy,  were  no 
lefs  prejudicial  to  his  Reputation.  All  on  a  fudden,  when 
there  feemed  to  be  leaft  reafon  to  expect  it,  he  recalled  to 
Court  Segrave  and  Rivaulx,  whom  a  little  before  he  had 
profecuted  for  their  M  if  demeanours.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  entirely  trufted  them  again,  as  if  he  had  reafon 
to  be  fatisfied  with  their  former  Conduct.  Thefe  perni- 
cious Minifters  were  hardly  reftored  to  their  Pofts,  but  the 
ill  Effects  of  their  Counfels  on  the  King's  mind  were  per- 
ceived. In  a  Parliament,  held  this  Year  in  June  (14), 
at  Winchejler,  Henry,  by  virtue  of  a  Bull  from  Rome,  would 
have  annulled  all  his  Grants  during  his  Nonage,  becaufe 
they  wanted  the  Pope's  Confirmation.  This  frivolous  Pre- 
tence plainly  (hewed,  how  induftriouily  he  laboured  to  en- 
flave  himfelf  more  and  more  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  throw  off  its  Yoke.  A  Proceeding  io 
directly  contrary  to  the  Rights  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
being  looked  upon  with  indignation,  the  Parliament  re- 
fufed to  confent  to  the  Revocation  of  thefe  Grants,  chiefly 
becaufe  of  the  Bull,  upon  which  the  King's  Motion  was 
grounded. 

As  Henry's  Conduct  drew  upon  him  the  Contempt  of 
his  Subjects,  this  Contempt  proved  very  prejudicial  to  him 
with  refpect  to  foreign  Princes.  They  coniidered  him  as 
no  formidable  Neighbour,  fince  he  could  not  be  fure  of 
his  PeopleV  Afliitance  in  cafe  of  need.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  own  Knowledge  how  his  Subjects  ftood  affected  to- 
wards him,  obliged  him  to  ufe  all  poflible  precautions  to 
ivoid  a  War  with  his  Neighbours.  He  chofe  rather  to 
give  way   to  them  voluntarily,    than   involve  himfelf  in 
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-This  Year  the  King  took  a  Tallage  from  all  hi; 


(1)  Till  Micbaclmafs-    M>  Parit.   p.  405. 

(2)  Hugh  dc  Patcjhulle  was  made   Jufticiary,    in  Sfgravr's  room.     M.  Paris,   ibid.    M.  fVeJlrr..-- 
Cities,  Boroughs  and  Mam  rs  throughout  England.     7.  IVikts.  p.  42. 

(3)  It  is  thin  he  is  (tiled  by  the  Hiftorians  ot"  Bretagne.  For  though  he  had  rtudicd  at  the  Umverfity  of  Pans,  yet  k  feems  he  had  made  no  Progrcfs  in 
the  Study  of  Politicks. 

(4)  King  Henry  kept  his  Court  at  Cbnjlmafs,  this  Year,  at  IVefiminfter  ;  at  which  weref  refent  the  Bifhcps  and  great  Men  of  the  Kingdom.  M.  Pans,  p.  409. 

(5)  !n  February,     A/.  Paris,   p.  414. 

(6)  The  King  called  a  Parliament  to  deliberate  about  the   propofed  Match:    See  a  full  Account  of  the  whole  Matter  in    A/.  Paris,  p.  414 416. 

.. The  Emperor  itnt,  by  the   Bimop  ot"  Exeter  who  attended    the  P  Fncrfi   into  Gtrmany,    feveral   Prefents   to  King  Henry,    and   among  the  reft  tbret 

Leopards,  alluding  to  tbe  Rcyal  Shield,    on  which  are  deputed  three  Leopards  pajfant  :    From  which  it   may  be  obferved,    that  in  Henry  ihe  UM's  Tim?,   the1 
bearing  of  the  Kings  of  Ergtand,  was  not  tbree  Ltnns,  as  now,  but  three  Ltop^rds.     See  Paris,  p.  416.  and  Seidtns  Notason  Pcty-Ofbion.  Song  XI. 

(7)  By  the  Advice  of  his  great  Wen,   fjys  Hemtnffc,rd.  p    573. 

(8)  They  were  married  at  Canterbury,   'Jan.  14.   and  the  Queen  was  crowned  the  20th  at  WtfimiTtfier.    M.  Pan's,  p.  420. 

(9)  Martbe^v  Parts  has  given  us  a  very  particular  Defcription  of  the  C-ronation,  and  what  e .ch  Perfon  performed  in  their  relpfcYivc  Functions,  among  whuh 
is  this  remarkable  Paflage,  that  the  Earl  ef  Cbejler,  (as  Lord  High  D  nftable,  carried  thr  Sword  of  St.  E.iivard,  called  Curtane,  before  the  King,  in  toktn 
■Jbat  be  is  Earl  cf  tbe  Palace,   and  bath  by  Right    a  Ptr.ver  of  retraining  tbe  King  if  he  ihould  a£i   amtfs.    M.  Paris,   p.  410. 

(10)  M.  Pans  fays,  the  fame  Day,  after  the  Coronation,  the  King  went  from  London  io  Mertcn,  a  Monartery  in  Surry,  where  he  met  his  great  Men. 
and  enacted  the  Provifions  cf  Merton,  which  are  the  moft  anc;ent  ,  ody  of  Laws  after  Magna  Cbarta,   and  divided  into  eleven  Articles  or  (  barters,  p.  421. 

(11)  Rapm  by  mifhke,   fay?  Brother.     Sec  M.  Pant,  p   420.  (12)   The  twenty  eighth.  Jd    p.  428. 
(13)  He  removed  Ralph  Fitx-Nicsles  Steward  of  him  Houihold,  and  fome  of  his  Counfellors,  &c*   74.  p.  429. 

C'4.)  June  10.   Id    p-  431. 
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Troubles,  from  which  he  faw  he  could  not  free  himfelf 
with  Honour.  For  this  reafon  he  hail  defertcd  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  bullied  this  very 
Year  by  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  demanded  the 
County  of  Northumberland,  with  that  haughtinefs  as  would 
have  met  with  a  mortifying  Repulfc,  had  he  been  to  deal 
with  any  other  Prince  (1).  But  how  unjuft  fbever  this 
Pretention  appeared,  Henry  made  no  fcruple  to  purchafe  a 
Peace  with  the  yearly  Penfion  of  eighty  Marks,  which 
were  fettled  on  the  King  of  Scotland.  He  even  took  a 
Tourney  to  York,  on  ptirpofe  to  negotiate  this  difhonourable 
Treaty,  pretending  a  fear  of  the  Scots  making  a  League 
with  the  IVcljh.     He  feigned  alfo  to  be  appreheniive  that 
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him,  that  he  wanted  a  ftronger  Engine  fo  wreft  fr^m  them 
the  Aid    he  demanded,  he  attacked    them   in  a  more  fen- 
fible  Part.      He  promifed  to   re-cftablifh  his  Father's  Char-  T<"  ; 
ters,    and    to    fatisfy    them    that   he    really     intended    to  fja ";',',''. '/, , 
caufe  them   to  be  obferied,  he  ordered  the  Execration  for-  c<  ;.---  1 
merly   denounced   by    Cardinal    Langton   upon   the  Tranf-  ','   '   '   '■■ 
grcflors    of    thefe   Charters,     to    be    published    in    all    the  ?.\^ 
Churches.     In  fhort,  to  gain   them  entirely,  lie  added  to  ' 
his   Council  three   Lords  (7)   whom    he  knew  to  be  very 
acceptable   to   the   Nobility.     So   many   Advances    from   a 
Sovereign,     and    cfpccially     the    Re-eftablifhmerit    of    the 
Charters,  had   at    length   the   defired   effect.      The  Pari:  .     ■    • 
ment  fufFcring  themfelves  to  be  deceived  bv  thefe  pretended  *' 

Gilbert  M.irjhal,   Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  fucceeded  his     Demonftrations,  granted  him  the  Aid  required  (Hj.     How-  ...... 

Brother  Richard,  and  married  the  King  of  Scotland's  Sifter, 

would  improve  this  opportunity  to  raife  Commotions  in  the 

Kingdom  (2).  Counfels  of  the  Foreigners,  and  adhere  to  the  Advices  ofT.Wikost 

his  Subjects.  Secondly,  that  four  Knights  fhould  be  cho- 
fen  in  every  County  to  colledt  and  lecure  the  Aloney  in 
fome  Monaflery,  that  it  might  be  rcftored  to  every  one 
again,  in  cafe  the  King  mould  break  his  word.  Not- 
withftanding  this  Precaution,    the   Money  was  no  fooner  £l^,' 

the  7,ords  of  the  Kingdom  were  fummoned  (3),  in  order     raffed,  but  the   King  feized   it  and   fquandered   it  away  in 

to  tn'at  about   fome  weighty  Affairs  of  State.     As  foon  as     ufelefs   Expences,     even    in   Prefents  to  his  favourite  Fo- 

they    were    met  (4),    a  certain    Prieft,     famed    for    Elo-     reigners,  who  remained  in  his  Council  as  before. 

queuce  (5),  told  the  Lords,  "  He  was  commanded  to  ac-  Henry's  Conduit  occafioned    fuch    loud   Murmurs,    that  ¥    V      . 

•*  quaint  them  with  the  occafion  of  their  Meeting."     Af-     Prince  Richard  his  Brother  thought  himfelf  obliged,  to  re-  ^'p,,, ,.,', 

ter   a   fhort  Paufe,  he   added,    "   That   the   King  having     prefent  to  him  very  ftrongly,  to  what  Danger  it  would  in-  nitbbiM. 

fallibly  expofe  him.      But  his  Remonitiances  were  in  vain,       ''3"s' 
Henry  liking  better  the  Counfels  of  the  Foreigners;  which 
were  more  agreeable  to  his  Inclinations.     Among  thofe  that  ^',m"n,'ir 
had   the  grcateft  Afcendant  over   the  King,     Hiftory    par-  t„/„,  n '& 
ticularly    mentions  Simon  de  Alontfort,  Son   of  the   famous  >»  favour, 
Earl  of  Alontfort,   General  of  the  Crufade  againft  the  Albi- 
genfes.     This  young  Man,  who  for  fome  Difguft,  had  left 
the  Court   of  France  to   make   his   Fortunes  in  England, 
conformed    himfelf  fo   to  the  King's    Humour,     that  few 

"  occafioned    by    his  own  Indifcretion,  and  the  unfaithful-     were  in  greater  Favour.     I   fhall   have   frequent   occafion 

"  nefs  of  his   Minifters,  he  was  determined   to  be  guided     to   fpeak  of  him,   in  the  courfc  of  this  Reign,  under  the 

"  no  more   by    the  Advice  of  Foreigners,  but  to  commit     Title  of  Earl  of  Leicejler. 

.k.  &.i_:_:a.  it.nr.   r,(  <-k»  P,.M;,-L-  Affi,;™  m   Kio   „•,!•;„»  Though   Henry  little  thought  of  extending  his  Domini-  T>"  P""" 

t/"Wale« 


Mean  time,  as  the  King  daily  perceived  the  great  Men 
to  be  eftranged  from  him,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
a'lmcult  to  raife  Money  to  fill  his  empty  Coffers,  he  be- 
thought himfelf  of  an  Expedient,  which  he  believed  could 
not'   fail  of  Succefs.     He  called  a  Parliament,  to  which  all 


ever  they   clogged  it  with    two  not    very  grateful  Condi-  '■"' 
tions.     Firft,     that,     for  the    future,  he  fhould  reject   the  Ji  weft 

Counfels 


...  -.  t 

Ksng  ct>- 

l  no'. 


"  fetiemfly  reflected  on  the  Abufes  crept  into  the  Go- 
"  vei'nment,  was  extremely  concerned  lor  contributing  to 
"  the  fame,  by  his  careleffhefs  and  ill  conduct :  That 
"  he  acknowledged,  with  Grief,  he  had  made  ufe  of  im- 
"  prude.tJt  and  felfifh  Minifters,  who  never  regarding  the 
"  Good  of  the  Kingdom,  to  which  they  were  Strangers, 
"  had  dra*wn  him  in  by  their  pernicious  Counfels,  to  do 
*'  things  e'entrary  to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
"  Realm  :  \Vhat  to  repair,  as  far  as  was  poffible,  the  Evils 


"  the  Adminiftr.ttion  of  the  Publick  Affairs  to  his  native 


Subjects:    That   he  was  perfwaded,  they  would   labour     on  over  the  neighbouring  Countries,  a  happy  Juncture  pro-  /„,  nomll„e 


"  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Power  to  prevent  the  Oppreftion 
"  of  the  People,  caufe  Juftice  and  the  Laws  to  flourifh, 
"  and  reftore  the  C!'Own  to  its  former  Luftre."  After 
laying  thefe  Foundatioi  is,  the  Orator  continued,  "  That 
**  the  King  defired  his  Parliament  to  confider,  that  the 
"  Mifmanagement  of  his  Treafurer,  and  the  Debts  he  had 
■"  contracted,  were  not  tl.'c  leaft  of  the  Mifdemeanours, 
"  his  Miniftry  might  be  charged  with  :  That  he  hoped 
"  they  would  begin  with  applying  a  Remedy  to  this,  upon 


Ibt  Barons 
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cured   him,    before   the   end   of  this    Year,  an    Advantage  u  Henry, 
which  the  moft  illuftrious  of  his  PredecefTors  had  fought  in  Act.  I,u_b- 
vain.     Lewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  grown  old  and  infirm,  sv. «'« 
and   finding  himfelf  perfecuted   by   his  Son   Griffin,  could  &r. 
think  of  no  better  means  to  fecure  himfelf  from  his  rebel-  M-  p"''- 
lious  Practices,  than  by  putting  himfelf  under  the  King  of  kj.  weft. 
England's  Protection,  to  whom  he  did  Homage  for  his  Do- 
minions.    This  Proceeding  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
he  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  Anceftors,  had  all  along  exerted 
his  Afl'urance,     that    he  w  ould   confent  to   any   Expe-     their  utmoft   to  prevent   the  acknowledging  of  this   Sove- 
"  dients   propofed  for  the   red  vefs  of    the  other  Abufes:     reignty.     If  force  of  Arms  had  at  any  time  compelled  them 
"  That   therefore   he   required    an  Aid   anfwerable  to  his     to  it,  they   had  always  been  ready  to  difown  their  Submif- 
*'  prefent  occafions,  and    to  fhe\v  he  was   in  earneft,  he     fion,  when  their  Circumftances  were  more  favorable. 
"  confented  beforehand,  that  C01  nmiitioners  mould  be  ap-         Whilft  the  Englijh  were  loudly   complaining   of   being  ■Arr'vaUf 
*'  pointed,  to  take  care  that  the  Money  fhould  be  difpofed     expofed  to  the  Avarice  of  the  King  and  his  foreign  Minif-  M.Varii. 
"  of  for  the  neceffary   Ufes  of  the  Kingdom."     If  Henry    ters,  a  frefh  Caufe  of  Difcontent  unexpectedly  happened  by  p.  4.40. 
had  been   lefs   known,    this   harangue  might  have   had  a     the  Arrival  of  Otho  the  Pope's  Legate,   who  was  come  to 
fudden  Effect  on    the  Parliament.     But   as  they  wore  too     plunder  them  of  what  they  had    left.     The  Clergy  juftly 
fenfible  to  what  a  height  he  could  carry  his  Diflimulation,     dreaded    thefe    extraordinary    Legatefhips,     the    fole   Aim 
all   thefe    fubmiffive  Expreflions    were    not   able  to   move     whereof  was  to  pillage  them.     The  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
them.     They  anfwered,  "  Thev  had  often  granted  Aids     bury  very  much  blamed  the  King,  for  fuffering  the  Le- 
"  to   the    King,    without  ever    receiving    any    reciprocal     gate   to  come   into   the   Kingdom,    without  any   apparent 
"  Mark  of  his  Affection  ;  that  fince  his  AcceiTion   to  the     Neceflity,  and   without  the  Knowlege    of  the  Clergy  and 
"  Crown,     his    Dominions    v/ere    confiderably    leffened,     Parliament.     But  thefe  Expoftulations   were  in   vain.     It 
"  though  he  had  frequently  exalted  from  his  Subjects  very     would   not  only  have  been  difficult  to  perfwade  the  King 
"  large  Sums,  which  were  only  lavifhed   away   upon  Fo-     to  fend  back  the  Legate,  but  it  even  appeared  that  he  him- 
"  reigners."     To  this  vigorous  Anfwer,  it  was  replied  from     felf  had  privately   fent  for   him.      His  view  was  to  fcreen 

himfelf  under   his   Protection,    from  the  Attempts  of  his 
Subjects.     The  Pope  took  care  not  to   lofe    this   opportu- 
nity of  fending  a  Legate   into  England,    in    expectation, 
that  bv   means  of  the   King's  Authority,  he   might  with 
Impunity  rifle  the  Churches.     Thus  the  Englijh  faw  them- 
prevailed  with  by  this  Promife,   which  feemed   to  them  of    felves  at  once  expofed  to  the  Avarice  of  the  King  and  the 
little  moment,   fince  they   could  not  rely  upon  the  King's     Pope,  who  were  united  together  for  the*r  Deftruction. 
Word.     And    therefore   they    replied,    They  had  already         It   was  not  upon  England  alone   that  the   Legate   calf  i-t,- 
granted  the  King  an  Aid   for  the  Emprefs's  Marriage,  but     his  eyes :    His   Defign   was   to  drain   Scotland  alio,  which  <*•  *■'"£'  '/ 
he  had  diverted  it  to  other   Ufes,  and  fince  he  had  married     hitherto  had  been  free  from   the  Exactions  of  the  Court  of  Sc"fian<i  «*" 
without  asking  their  Advice,  he  might  defray  the  Expences     Rome.     He  believed    he  had   met  with  an  opportunity  at  York. 
of  his  Wedding  as  he  pleafed.     This  Anfwer  convincing     an  Interview  (g)  which  the  Kings  of  England  and  Scotknd  **■  Pul'- 

3"4- 

(t)  Affirming,  that  King  'Jebn  had  given  it  him  when  he  marred  his  Daughter  Jcanr.a.    M.  Paris,    p.  432.  'TbcLegatr 

(l)  This  Year  gjeat  Quarrels  arole  berween  the  Scholars  and   Citizens  or"  OxfcrJ,    (0  that  the  Kinf,    (he  BilTiops.  and  the  great  M-*n  of  the   Kingdom  bat  arr.ir.d 
h,ad  much  sdo  to  appeale  them.    M.   Pans,  p.  432.  lege  into 

(3)  liv  his  Writs,  which  are  the  firlt  mentioned  in  the  Hilrnrians.    See  M.  .Parir,  p.  435.    M-  Wtft.  p.  296.  Siotland  : 

(4)  Whkh  was  on  January   14.    M.  Pant.  p.  435.    M.  Wtft.  p.  296.  M.  Phi* 
(c)   William  de  Rale.  ibid.     Kt.  Wtft.  p.  296.                                                                (6)  A  Thirtieth.    M.  raris.  p.  4.3  ;. 

{7)  The  Earl  of  Warr en,  Wsiiiam  Prrrars.  and  Jebn  Ge<!<jrei,  who  lwore  they  would  never  be  corrupted  by  Gitts  to  deviate  from  Truth,  but  would 
always  give  the  King  good  and  wholfome    Advice.    A,.  Paris,  ibid. 

(5)  V\  hat  1'erlbns  they  were  that  granted  this  Aid,  appears  from  the  Record  extant  in  Dr.  Brady.  *'.3  the  Atrhbifliopj,  Bifliops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Esrls, 
Barons,  Knights  and  Freeholders,  for  themfelves  and  their  Valfals.  And  it  was  to  be  collected'  from  Corn,  Ploughs,  Sheep,  Cows,  HV>is.  Car:  H  >rfes, 
Studs  of  Mares,   &c.    Brady's  appendix.    No.  lc.9. 

(9   Or  rather  a  Parliament,  held  .'rrr-W..  14.  ,t  which  the  great  Men  of  the  Kingdom  were  fummoned,  to  tre it  of  in  ri.  S^;   _\[.  rVv.  p.  ^n. 

had 


the  King,  "  That  his  own  and  his  Sifter's  Marriage  had 
"  entirely  exhaufted  his  Treafure ;  but  if  they  would 
"  grant  him  a  Thirteenth  (6)  part  of  their  Moveables, 
"  he  promifed,  upon  his  Honour,  never  to  injure  or  op- 
"  prefs  any  Baron  of  the  Realm."      The  Lords  were  not 
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they  came  to  London  on  the   Day  appointed,  guarded  with        1238 


u  j     ►  Y  -i    „n  account  of  the  Scotch  King's  Pretenfions, 

!   lference,  where  the  King  of  Scotland     Horfe  and  Arms,  and  ready  to  compel  the  King  to  a  com- 


hut  i>  oppojed 
b\  r  l  KJ  ig, 


a/tiply. 


*ThtEarldom 
o/Chefter       J^ 


Itafned  an  AugSSn  of  hiTFenfion  CO*  was'ended,     pHar.ce.    At?  took  care  not  to  reiift,  at  a  time  when  he  *«•  * 
£   T  rtate    who   had   found   fome  excufe    to  be  prefent,     law   no   power   able  to   fupport    him.      He   affured    them-, 

1  .  k-  \Z  rUo-ned  to  <^o  into  Scotland,  to  regulate  the  he  really  intended  to  redrefs  all  Grievances,  and  to  con- 
told  him  he  dengneu  iu  yj  u  j  u  ,  k„,,.,l  -----  A—~  «»'  k;„  Cln^.lr,,  *^\A  .k=m  h»  ,»^  ™,ili;r,rr  tr, 
\fftiis  of  the  Church.  Alexander  anfwered,  he  never  heard 
of  anv  Lewie  fent  into  Scotland,  and  there  was  (till  lefs 
occaiion  tor  any  in  his  Reign  ;  neither  would  he  in  (hort, 
allow  fuch  an  Innovation,  as  long  as  he  fat  on  the  7  hrone. 
Adding  if  notwithftanding  this  Declaration,  he  perhited 
in  his  defio-n,  he  warned  him  beforehand,  that  he  was  not 
abfolute  Matter  of  his  own  Subjeds,  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  prated  him,  if  the  People,  fierce 
and  ungovernable,  mould  fail  in  their  refped  due  to  the 
Pope's  "Legate.  Thefe  laft  Words  were  apparently  the 
reafon  of  the  Legate's  altering  his  mind,  and  flaying  with 
the  Kin°"  of  England,  whom  he  found  more  obfeqmous. 
John  late  Earl  of  Chejler  dying  this  Year  (2)  without 
■,-■        ej    t0   tne  Crown   that  Earldom, 


vince  them  of  his  Sincerity,  told   them   he  was  willing  to 
fubmit  to   the  Arbitration  of  a  certain    number  of  Lords, 
the  one  half    to  be  named   by    himfelf.       This   Propofal  RtgoUhn 
beine  approved,   Commillioners  were  chofen  on  both  lides,  for " " r" 

ts      rr  '  .  . .  ■  vernmen*  of 

who  drew  up  certain  Articles,  which  the  K.;ng  was  to  ob-  ,lr  Slatl 
ferve  for  the  future,  in  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom,  fnpofedly 
Thefe  Regulations  were  figned  by   the  King  and  the  Ha-    ':  '■'"£• 
rons,  and   confirmed  by  the   Legate,  who,  in  all  publick 
Affairs,  always  endeavoured  to  interpofe    his  Matter^  Au- 
thority. 

This  fame  Legate  met  not  at  Oxford,  where  he  went  Ice  Ugate 
upon   fome  Buiinefs,  with  that  refpect  that   was  paid  him  ">"«  <" 
at    Court.     Though   the    Univerhty    in  a    body    received  Mx^ris. 


annexed to 
the  Crown 
M.  Welt. 


the   King   annexe 

ed   very  great  Privileges,  paying,  in   Money, 


which   enioveu    vciy    £.1*-^   *..»'.v&~.*,   t — j  —Cj  j.      —  0  . 

t«  the  FiVl's  Sifters  what  they  were  to  receive  from  thence,     lars  loft    the  Refpect  they  owed  him.     Some  young  Stu 
or  allowine  it  out  of  other  Lands.  dents  offering  to  enter  into  his  Lodgings  (7),  were  fo  unci 


him  with  the  Deterence  due  to  his  Character,  the   Info-  M.  Wert, 
lence  of  his  Domefticks  was  the  occaiion  that  certain  Scho-  Jfen?!"|'' 

ota- 

;r  Lands.  =  "nci" 

Abont  L  fame  time,  Henry  received  a  Letter  from  the  villy  repulfed  by  the  Porter,  that  they  were  very  much  out 

Henry>»    Fmneror  Frederic    informing  him  of  the  Birth  of  a  Son  of  Humour.     Whilft  they   were  yet  in  the  Houfe,  fome 

ntUEmfc-  f-'1  P  hjs  w';f     {Q  whom  he  had   given   the  Name  of  them  going   into  the   Kitchin,  iound   there   a  poor  Irijb 

7a.  Pub.     of  Henry.     Adding,  he  def.gned  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  for  Scholar  begging   f< 
T.I.  P.  374-  the  newlborn  Prince. 


ris  the  Hiftorian,  concludes  the  Occurrences 


Corruption  of         MatthCW  1 01 '.. 

tbc  Court  of  0c  this  Year,  with  a  lively  Defcription  of  the  Court  ot 
Kam\  »  Rome  What  he  fays  is  the  lefs  cjueftionable,  as  it  comes 
P  from  the  Pen  of  a  cotemporary  Monk.     But  however  it  is 

this  which  has   gained  him  io  many  Enemies,  who  have 

laboured  to  render  his  Teftimony  dubious 

Simon  de  Montfort  before-mentioned,  finding  himlelt  in 

Erreat  Favour  at  Court,  ventored  to  caft  his  Eyes  on  the 

Cbuntefs   Dowager   of    Pembroke,    the  King's   Sifter  (3). 

But  as  he  was  juftly   apprehenfive  of  meeting   with  great 


1238. 

S(rtli*!i  de 
Mont  fort 

tn.irnes  a 

Sifter  of  tie 
King"*. 
M.  Paris, 
p.  465. 

An.Waverl. 

M.  Paris. 
*•  467- 


an  Alms,  threw  a  Ladle-full  of  boiling  Water  in  his  facr. 
This  barbarous  Adtion  fo  provoked  a  //  eljl>  Student,  who 
was  witnefs  of  it,  that  having  a  Bow  in  his  hand,  he  fhot 
the  Cook  dead  on  the  fpot  with  an  Arrow.  The  Legate 
hearin"  of  the  Tumult,  retired  in  a  fright  into  the  Tower 
of  the  Church,  where  he  remained  till  night,  dreading 
that  the  Infolence  of  the  Scholars  would  even  extend  to  his 
Perfon.  As  foon  as  he  thought  he  might  retire  with  Safe- 
ty, he  haftened  to  the  King,  and  complained  of  this  out- 
rage, laying  it  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  Univerhty, 
which  he  had  now  put  under  an  Interdict.  TTie  King  ap- 
:d 


he  took"  a  fhorter  method,    by    fecuring    the  peared  extremely  in  raged  at  this  Infult  upon  the  Legate, 

Princely s'  Heart   beforehand.     In  a   word,  he   fo  managed  and  to  give   him  Satisladhon,  immediately  Cent  the  Earl  of 

his  matters    that  the  King  was  obliged  to  caufc  them  to  be  JVarrcn  to  Oxford,  with  orders  to  feize  the  Offenders  (3). 

privately  married  in  his  own  Chapel  (4).     Prince  Richard  This    Bufineis,    which   at   firft   made  a    great  noife,    was 

L.<=  evtremelv  incenfed  at   this  Marriage  (5).     He  bitterly  at  length   hufhed  by  the   Mediation  of  the  Bifhops,  who 


was  extremely  incenfed  at   this  Marriage  (5) 

complained  of  it  to  the  King,  and  ftrongly  remonftrated  to     prevailed  with  the  Univerhty  to  make  all   the   oubmiiTions 

k;m      that   he  was  in   the  wrong  to  give  his  Sifter  to  a     he  required  (9). 


him,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  gi 
younger  Brother,  whofe  Fortune  was  no  way  anlwerable 
to  a  Royal  Family.  The  King  excufed  himfelt  in  the 
belt  manner  he  could,  from  the  neceffity  of  haftening 
the  Marriage;  adding,  there  was  now  no  remedy,  fince  it 


Had    this  Accident    happened    a    little    later,     England  Coldnefibe- 
would  have  paid  dearer  for  it.     Shortly  after,  Henry  lend-  ',SM"*f  . 

.  t-  n     j  r   rr>  1  .1         ry  Kwandtbt 

ing   the    Emperor   a   eody  ot    i  roops,    under   the   Com-  Pofc^ 
mand  of  Henry  de  Turbeville  ( 1  o  j,  the  Pope,  againft  whom  M.  Paris. 


p.  470 


/Hi  Mar- 
ridge  con- 
firmed by  lb, 
Pipe. 
M.   Paris. 
p.  468. 


Tbe  Bjront 
complain  to 


was  folemnize'd  and  the  Princefs  with  Child.     Mean  while,     they  were  employed,    was  fo    incenfed,    that  tor   a  good  w 

Montfori  perceiving  Prince  Richard  was  highly  exafperated 

aeainlt  him,  and  fearing  he  would  endeavour  to  annul  his 

Marriage,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  found  means  to  have 

it  confirmed  by  the  Pope.     After  that  he  returned  to  the 

King,  who  gave  him  a  very  kind  Reception. 


tbe  King. 
M.  Paris, 


while,  the  Englijh  Eccleliafticks  were  denied  Admittance 
at  the  Court  ot  Rome.  Thi.s  Quarrel  made  the  Emperor 
hope,  he  fhould  gain  the  King  his  Brother-in-law  to  his  fide. 
Accordingly,  being  deliro'js  to  improve  this  jundture, 
he  difpatched  Ambaffadurs  to  him,  who  did  all  that  lay  in 
ThisMamage  was  not  the  only  thing  Richard  thought  their  power,  to  perfwade;  him  to  join  with  the  Emperor 
he  had   reafon  to  complain   of.     The  great  Credit  of  the     againit  the  Pope;  but  it.  was^not  poffible  for  them  to   l\;C- 


Foreigners,  who  were  always  near  the  King,  created   in 
him  no   lefs   uneafmefs    than   in  the  reft   of    the   Barons. 
They  all   unanimoufly  complained,  that   the  King  had  vi- 
olated  his  Promifes,  and  that  all  the  Money  exacted  from 
his  People  on  divers  pretences,  was  employed  only  in  m- 
riching  the  Queen's  Relations.     As  Prince  Richard  teemed 
i„to  a  League  t0  be  very   much  concerned   for   the  Intereft  of  the  Pub- 
*""*  Rl"      lick    they  believed  that,  under  fuch  a  Leader,  it  would  not 
SIS!    be  i'mpoffible  to  obtain  of  the  King  the  fatisfaftion  they 
drefojtbar  rcq„ired,    efpecially    with   regard    to  the   Foreigners.     In 
this  belief,  they  entered  into    a   Confederacy  (6),  and   ha- 
ving   the    Prince    at    their    head,    fent    the   King   word, 
that  they  prayed   him   to  remember  his  Promifes.     This 
Confederacy,  the   confequences   whereof  were   dreaded   by 
Henry,  caufed   him  to  put  on  a  feeming  Moderation,  as 
he  ufually  did,  when  he  found  himfelf  preffed.     Inftead  of 
(hewing   any  Refentment,  as  they  expeded,  he  appointed 
a  Day  to  give  them  a  favorable  Anfwer.     But  as  they  had 
been  deceived  more  than  once,  they  fuffered  not  themfelves 
to  be  over-reached  by  this  outward  Mildnefs.     Perfwaded 
as  they  were,  that  the  King  fought  only  to  amufe  them, 


1  bey  enter 


ch.ird, 

wane 

refioj 
Grievances 
M.  Paris. 
t>-  467. 


M.  Tari: 
p.  46S. 


ceed.  The  King  and  the  Pope  flood  too  much  in  need 
of  each  other,  to  remain  long  at  variance.  Though  the 
Pope  looked  upon  himfelf  as  Lord  Paramount  of  England, 
he  was  not  ignorant  how  averle  the  Barons  were  to  his 
Pretenfions,  which  the  King's  Authority  in  fome  mea- 
fure  was  alone  capable  of  fupporting.  Befides,  it  was  on- 
ly through  the  countenance  and  connivance  ot  the  King, 
that  he  could  rifle  the  Englijh  Clergy  with  Impunity. 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  law,  none  but  the  Pope  could 
fupport  him  againft  the  Barons.  Moreover  in  his  Delign 
of  filling  the  principal  Church-Preferments  with  his  Crea- 
tures, he  was  very  fenlible  he  could  not  proceed  without 
the  Pope's  Authority.  It  was  no  wonder  therefore,  the 
King  and  the  Pope  held  together,  lince  it  fo  greatly  con- 
cerned them  mutually  to  ailift  one  another. 

The  Death   of  the   Bifhop   of  IVincheJler  (ii),    during  tieatbeftbt 
thefe  Tranfaciions,   gave  the   King  opportunity    to  make  Bifiepoj 
the  firft   Advances  towards  a  Reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  ^'"cheifcr. 

r  i_  •  l  c       r  •       twenty  tries 

Henry,  ardently    deliring  to   piocure   this  rich  bee  for    tne  toga  tbe 
Bifhop  of  Valence  his   Uncle,    ftrongly  recommended   him  %»»'«*•■ 
to  the   Monks,    the  Electors-.     But,   notwithftanding   ills  4^,^      ' 

\:onkt  eli.fe 


(')He' 


to  have  three  hundred  Puunds  a  Yaar  in  Land,  fays  M.  Paris ; 


P- 472.  473- 
M.  Weil. 


but  by  the  Record  (Rot.  Pat.  ii.  //.  7.  M.  S.)  it  appears  to  have  been  but  V/'p''. 
two  hundred  l'ounds/>rr  Annum,  nut  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland.  See  Brady,  p.  56H. 

(2)  About  mitjuntide.    M>  Paris  fays,  he  was  poiloned  by  his  Wife  the  Daughter  ot  Prince  Leivcllyn.  p.  440. 

K)  Eleanor.  (4)  In  St  Stephen' a  Chapel  at  rVeftmiitJIer.  Th«ywere  married  January  7.    Af.  Pant,  p.  465. 

(5)   Chiefly,  becaufe  it  was  done  without  his  Knowledge,    and  without  the  Conl'ent  of  the  great  Men  ot   the  Kingdom  ;    alter  the  Kang  had  engaged,  not  A'  WavCi 
to  do  anv  thing  of  Moment,  without  their  Advice  and  Concurrence.    M.  Paris,  p.  467. 

(6)' Which  confifted  of  Gilbert  Earl-Marihal,  all  the  Earls  and  Barons  of  England,  and  the  generality  of  the  People  of  the  Kingdom.  Of  the  Nobility, 
Hubert  Earl  of  Kent,  alone,  remained  faithful  to  the  King.    Ibid. 

(7I  In  the  Abbey  of  Ofnty  near  Oxfrd,   M.  Paris,   p.  469. 

(8)  Thirty-one  were  imprifontd  in  IValhngjord  Caftie.  M.  Parts,  p.  470.  By  reafon  of  this,  the  Studies  ceafed  there  all  the  Summer.    M-  Weft,  p  29S. 

(9)  The  Legate  obliged  all  the  Scholars  to  meet  at  St.  Paul'.  Church,  (above  a  mile  from  his  Lcdgings)  and  go  on  foot  to  the  Bilhcp  of  C^rlij.e'ss 
Houle,  and  their  putting  off  their  Caps,  Gowns,  and  Shoes,  to  go  to  the  Legate's  Houfe,  and  humbly  crave  I'aidon  and  Ablolution.  M.  Paris,  p.  ^-o. 
M.  IVift.  p.  19s. 

(to)  With  whem  went  John  Manjel,  and  William  Hardel,  with  Money  to  hire  Troops.   Id.  p.  470. 

(1  I)  Piter  de  Rupibus.  He  died  at  Famham,  June  9.  and  was  buried  in  Winckcfier  C»thedial.  He  founded  the  Monaltery  of  Hales  in  Clccfterfoire,  add 
lukford  in  Buckmghamfr.irc,  for  Premcnjlr atmfians  ;  Stibume  in  Hampjhire,  for  jiugujlin  Monks  j  and  a  Hofpita]  at  Portjmoutb,    M.  Paris,  p.  472. 
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t*i8  follicitations,  they  made  choice  of  the  Bifhop  of  Cbi- 
chejicr,  High-Chancellor  of  England.  Though  the  King 
was  difappointed,  as  to  ttie  Monks,  lie  defpaired  not  to 
fucceed  another  way.  He  knew  the  Pope  wanted  no- 
thing more  than  to  fee  him  make  Advances  towards  a 
Reconciliation.  The  Intereft  of  the  Court  of  Rome  re- 
quired it,  and  feldom  does  that  Court  neglect  what  may 
turn  to  its  advantage.  In  this  belief,  Henry  fent  Ambaf- 
fadors  thither,  who,  after  making  fome  Submiflions  in 
their  matter's  name  (1),  prevailed  to  have  the  Eledtion 
of  the  Bifhop  of  Chichcjler  annulled  by  the  Apoftolical 
Authority  (z).  t 

*.   n  h  The  deceafed    Bifhop  of  IFinchcJler,    was  jultly  deemed 

i/Win-  one  of  the  chief  Authors  of  the  Troubles  in  this  Reign. 
cheftn  jt  was  ne  that  advifed  the  King  to  annul  his  Father's  two 
dj»fCafi  Charters,  and  fend  for  Foreigners  into  the  Kingdom,  to 
■Troubles  in  commit  to  them  the  Adminiftration  of  the  publick  Affairs. 
tbn  Rtig"-  Xhefe  two  Articles  were  a  perpetual  occafion  of  difcon- 
tent  among  the  Nobles,  and  at  length  were  attended  with 
Death  ^  the  very  fatal  confequences.  The  death  of  this  pernicious 
sis'"  '°f  Counfellor  was  preceeded  by  that  of  Joanna,  Queen  of 
5%     Scotland,  Sifter  to  Henry  (3). 

Phtegairji  The  manner  in  which  the  Kingdom  was  governed, 
the  King.  was  difpieafmg  to  all.  So  that  it  was  not  ftrange,  there 
M  WcV +'  ftlouU  be  Peop'<?>  who  endeavoured  to  make  away  with 
the  King.  This  year,  a  Villain  (4),  pretending  to  be 
mad,  found  means  to  get  into  his  Chamber  by  night  (5), 
with  defign  to  kill  him  ;  but  being  difappointed  by  the 
King's  paffing  that  night  in  the  Queen's  Apartment,  he 
was  taken  and  punifhed  according  to  his  defert.  Before 
he  died,  he  declared,  that  William  de  Maris  (6)  was  the 
Author  of  the  Confpiracy,  in  which  feveral  others  were 
engaged.  However,  either  out  of  carcleflhefs,  or  for  fome 
other  reafon,  there  was  no  Inquiry  made. 

I   fhall  begin  the    relation    of  the   Occurrences  of  the 

fcjfa»*«V  year  I239>    with    obfervin£   fome    effe<as   of  Henry's  Ca- 
tbfKiKgi    pricioufnefs  and    Inconftancy.       The  Knowledge  of    the 
hcufianej.   Character   and    Genius  of    this    Prince    is   abfolutely    ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  better  underftanding  the  Springs  and  Cau- 
fes   of  what  patted  in  this  Reign.     As   he    neither  loved 
nor  hated,  but  according  to  the   Suggeftions  of  thofe  who 
had   the  afcendant  over  him,    it  was  no  wonder   he   fre- 
quently  altered  his  Inclinations  and  Maxims.     He   fome- 
times    loaded    with  Favours   and    Carettes,    Perfons   who, 
within  a   few  days,    found  themfelves    in    difgrace  ;    and 
very   often    he  reftored    to  his   Service,  fuch  as  had  been 
fhamefully  difmiffed.     I   have  already  taken  notice,    that, 
after  perfecuting  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he   reftored  to  Gil- 
CiibertiW bert  his  Brother  the  Office  of  Earl-Marfhal  (7 J.     Gilbert, 
of  Pem-       thinking  himfelf  in   the    King's  good    Graces,    was    very 
broke  dij-     much  furprized,  that  one  day  when  he  came  to  wait  upon 
gcZ"cJfe'.  '  him,  he  was,  contrary  to  Cuftom,    denied   entrance.     He 
M.  Paris,     complained   to  the  King  himfelf,    by  one  of  his   Friends, 
p"  *83'       who  prayed   him  to  tell  the  reafon,  why  fuch  an  Affront 
was   offered  to  a  Lord  of  fo  great  diftinction.     Henry  re- 
plied, It  was  becaufe  Richard,  the   Earl's  Brother,  was  a 
Traytor,  and  continued  in  his  Treafon  to  his  death  ;  and 
therefore  he  repented  of  giving  him  the  Office  of  Marfhal, 
which  however,  he  could  recal  whenever  he  pleafed.   This 
anfwer  obliged  the  Earl  to  withdraw   from  Court,  and  re- 
tire into  the  North  of  England,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the 
Plots  of  his  Enemies,  who  had  prepoflell'ed  the  King  againft 
him  (8). 
•Tbe  King         Another  inftance  of  this  Prince's  Inconftancy  may  be 
•would  frt-    this  :    So  far  was   he  from   refenting  Simon  de  Montfori's 
^Montfort  Affront  to  the  Royal  Family,  that  he  continued    him   in 
fir  bis  Mar-  favour  as  before,  and  at  laft  made  him  Earl  of  Leicejlcr  (9). 
"'*«?'•  And  yet,    a  few  days   after,  giving   him    this  frelh  Mark 

w-^P-497.  0f  his  Efteem,     he  publickly   charged  him   with   debauch- 
M.  Weft,     ing  his  Sifter,  and  bribing  the  Pope  to  confirm  his  Mar- 
riage.    This    Accufation    could    never  be   more  unfeafon- 
able,     fince  the   time    to    profecute   him    for   this  Action 
was  patted  ;    and  befides,   he  had  can  fed  the  Nuptials  to  be 
He  rcir,:     celebrated  in  his  Prefence,  and  in   his  own   Chapel.     The 
«*•  France.  Earl,    dreading   the  Effects   of  his  refentment,    departed 


I2j9- 


that  very  day   with  his  Lady  for  France,    where  he  re- 
mained till  the  King's  difpleafure  was  over  (10). 

I  fhall  relate  but    one  Inftance  more   of  the   capricious  Henry  pub. 
Conduct    of    this    Monarch,    of    which   there   are   viliblc  'fefrfgg. 
Proofs  in  almoft  all  the  Actions  of  his  Life.     He  was  not  timmmiettU 
afraid,  the  year  before,  to  break  with  the  Pope,  by  fend-  "!  agamji 
ing   Succours  to  the  Emperor.     And   yet,     a  few  months  Aa  PnbT* 
after,     Frederic   being  folcmnly    excommunicated,    Henry  T.  I.  p  3?:, 
ordered    the  Bull  of  Excommunication   to   be  publifhed   in  M  p'n'» 
all   the  Churches  of  his   Kingdom.     Thi3  Proceeding  was 
thought  the    more  ftrange,    becaufe,  as  Brother-in-law  to 
the   Emperor,     he   might    have  plaufibly  excufed  himfelf, 
or  at  lead  been  fo  tardy,   as  to  fhew  it   was  done  with 
regret. 

This  fame  year  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  Prince  ( 1  r\  Binb  of 
called   Edward,  who  in  procefs  of  time  fucceeding  his  Fa-  e"r"  u' 
ther,  proved  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Monarchs  that  ever  m.  \ht\u 
fwayed  the  Englijli  Sceptre.  M.  Weft. 

The  Exactions  daily  impofed  by  Otho  the  Legate  upon  The  Ugaie't 
the   Churches,  compelled    the   Bifhops  at   length   to   carry  XxaBune. 
their  Complaints  to  the  Pope,  who  had  twice  by  his  Let-  M  gJri» 
ters  recalled  him  ;  but  the  King  had  (fill  oppofed   it.     At 
laft,  the   Prelates,     tired   with   the   perpetual    Demands   of 
the  Cardinal,  who  daily  invented  new  Pretences  to  pillage 
the  Clergy,  refolved  to  meet  and  confidcr  of  fome  remedy 
for  this  Evil.     They   had   fcarce  begun    to   treat  of  their  Hi  lemands 
Affairs,    when  the   Legate  came  into  the    Affembly,  and  a^J'Jy  «f 
demanded  an   Aid    for  the  preffing  occafion3  of  the  Holy  J^  J,*?'' 
See.     This  frefh  demand  putting  them  beyond  all  patience,  bim. 
they  plainly  told  him,  They  were  determined  to  endurs  u'  f'  *&' 
his   Oppreffions  no  longer  ;    and   to  prevent  any  farther 
follicitations,  broke  up  immediately.     A  denial  fo  peremp- 
tory,   which  fhould  have  convinced   him  how  much   the 
Clergy  were  difgufted,  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  caufe  him 
to  turn  to  the  Religious  Houfes,  who  were  forced  to  fupply 
what  the  Bifhops  refufed. 

This  Legate,  like  all    the  reft  before   him,  was  infatia-  It'  Legale 
ble.     After  having,     with   impunity,  extorted   large  Sums  ™'"jj"f' 
from  England,  he  had  a  mind   to  do  the  fame  in  Scotland,  c„  Scotlaad. 
though    he  had    already   been   refufed   entrance.       But   he     H>iA. 
was   not  a   Man  to   be  difcouraged    at  one  denial.       For 
this  purpofe  he  departed,  attended    by  fome  Englijb  Barons, 
without  troubling  himfelf  firft  to  obtain  the  King  of  Scot- 
land's Confent.     Upon  his  Arrival  on  the  Borders,  he  was  "  den.td 
met  by  the  King  not  to  do  him  Honour,    but   to   hinder  '"y"^,,^ 
him   from  proceeding.     This   oppofition,    which    however 
he  had   reafon  to   expect,     offended   him    fo,     that  in  his 
Paffion   he  threatned   Alexander,    who  anfwered   him  in  a 
louder    tone,    and    let   him    fee,    he   did    not   value    his 
Threats.     They   would  have  come   to  a  downright   quar- 
rel, if  the  EngUJh  Lords  had  not  interpofed  to  make  up  the 
difference.     They    prevailed   at  length    with  the   King  of  ?""*'  ma":' 
Scotland,    though    not  without    great    difficulty,     to    give  °^° 
the  Legate  leave  for  this  once  to  enter  into  his  Kingdom. 
But  Alexander  would   not  confent  to  it,  but  on   condition 
that   the  Legate  fhould   acknowledge  under   his  Hand  and 
Seal,  that  it  was  out  of  a  particular  Condefcenfion  for   his 
Perfon,  and  that  this  Example  fhould  not  be   brought  into 
Precedent.      All    Obftacles    being    removed,    the    Legate 
came   to    EAinbireugh,     where    he    exacted   fome    Money 
from   the  Scotch  Clergy,    which  was   the  fole  end  of  his 
Journey. 

If  the   Clergy    of  England  had   to   deal  with  a   greedy  Henry  pro. 
Cardinal,  the  reft  of  the  King's  Subjects  were  in  no  better /';"'""  »J"fi 
cafe.     Henry,    who  could   not    without    great   difficulties,  £[m V 
obtain   Subfidies  of  the  Parliament  (1  2),   neglected   no   op-  M.  Paris. 
portunity  of  extorting  Money  from  private  Perfons,  by  all  P*  5ii*. 
forts    of   means.     Hubert  de  Burgh,     whom   he   had    left 
unmolefted    fome    years,     was    profecuted   afrefh,     for  the 
fame   Crimes    he    was    before   charged   with,    and   which 
were  thought   to  be  forgotten.      This  Caufe  was  folemnly 
tried  before  an  Affembly  of  the  Barons,  where  it  is  faid, 
he  vindicated  his  Innocence  by  inconteftable  Proofs.     How-  ■who  cam- 
ever,     as    he  had    reafon  to  dread  a   Sentence   which    the  ?"""*'  ,b! 
King   himfelf  was  folliciting   againft   him,    he  thought  it  tbt'io^l 


(1)  And  diftributed    Money  about  plentifully.  M.  Pari:,  p.  47s. 

(1)  He  alfo  took  the  Great  Seal  iiom  him,  which  was  put  in  Coromiffnn,    and  delivered  to  Geoffrey  a  Templer,    and  70M  de  lAxtnhm,   but  the 
Revenues  of  the  Chancery  were  ftill   left  to  the  Uiihop.     Id.  p.  474.  t         ,_._,._        .  ,  . 

U\  She  was  muried  to  Alexander  II.   King  of  Sail,  at   Tori,  in  the  prefence  of  her  Brother,  June  the    25th   ml,  and  coming  to  vifit 
died  March  the  4th  13.3S,  and  was  buried  at  -Tannic,  a  Nunnery,  in  Dorfetjhire,  founded  by  Richard  Bifhop   of  Durban,.     Sandf.  Geneal.  p. 

(4.)    A   learned   Knight,    fays  M-  Paris.     It  was  on  September  8.  at    Wndftxk.   p.  474. 

(5)  T.  Wikes  fays,  he  was  found   hid  in  the  Straw,  under  the  King's  Bed.  p    43. 

(6)  Who   was  bamfhed   in  the  Ijle  of  Lunday,  between   Wahs  and  Cernwal.     Ibid. 

(7)  Gilbert  was  reftored  ti    his  Brother's  Office  and  Inheritance  by  the  Interceflion  of  the   Archbifhop,  as  appears   by  the  King  s  Letter    to 
tlttat.t.     See  Dr.  Brady's    Appendix.      No.    155.  .  _    ...       .,    ,  ,     ,    ,        .„  ,  -,  .  .   a 

(S)  The  King  took  alfo  Stephen  dt  Segraijc  again   into   his  Council.    M.  Pant,  p.  483.— -He  likewife  defired  the  Bifh-p  of  Co;, 
lor,  to  return   to  Court,  but  he  refund.     Id.  p.   485. 

(8)  His   Mother  was   Amitia  Diughter    and  Co-heir  of    Robert    Blancbmmncl    Earl  of  heicfter.     Sandf.     Gcical.  p.  S7. 
ccjlcr,    Tebruary  r.    1239.      M.  Pans.   p.    483.      An.  IVaverl.   p.    I9S. 

(10)  He  had   a  Son  born  the    Year  before,   in   December  or   latter-end  of  November,  at  Ktr.el-Mrtb.     M.   Pans.   p.   481. 

(11)  June    16,  at  Weftminfter.      Id.   p.   4S8.     M.   Weftmmfter    fays,     it  was  June    iS.   p.    300.      T.  Hastes.      An.   Wa-jcrt.-—  About   Afiil,     next  ysar, 
the  King  his  Father   made  the  C:tiz  ns  ot  London,    the   Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  SV.  fwear  Fealty  to  him,      M.  Parti, 

(l2j   There  was  a  Parliament  lh:s  Year  at  Ea/ier.     Id.   p.  484. 
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anions  of 
toe   King 
and  Pope. 
M.  Paris, 
P-  5'J- 


ii;o.-e  advifeable    to  compound    matters    with  him,    than  die  Foreigners   were  all   provided   for      But  this  w-s  not 

wait  the  decifion  of  the  Jucges.     Accordingly,  be  refigned  the  fole   end  of  his  coming.     His  principal  bufmefs  was  to  "'  '- .", 

to  the  King  four  of  his  belt  Lftat.es  ( i ),  for  which  Henry  fqueeze   Money  from    the   Monafteries,    under    pretence  *""'•>  wla 

defifted  ( z  )•  that  the  Pope  flood   in  need  of  an  extraordinary  Supply  to  Z','m  Z' 

I  find  my  felfindifpenfably  obliged  frequently  to  return  defend  her   Church,  againft  her  Perfecutors.     Hither*  the/"-  <*< 

to  the   fame  Subject,  I  mean,  the  Exaftions  of  the  King  Pope  had  afted  with  Authority  ;   but  on  this   occaf.on   he  MU"- 

and  Court  of  Rome,    becaufe  they  are   the  moll  cohfidera-  judged   it  more  advantagious   to  ufe  Artifice       To  fucceed  u'  w  » 

We  occurrences   of  this   Reign,    at  leaft    to   the   time  we  in    this    defign,     the   Nuncio  went   to    all' the  RehVious    '* 

are  now  foraking  of.     But  though  thefe   things  feem  of  Houfes,  and  tried,    by  Promifes  and  Threat,     to   eneaee 

little  importance      they    ferve    however    to    difcover    the  every  Abbot  in  particular,  to  aflift  the  Pope  in  his  Dreriiner 

then    State    of   the    kingdom  ,    inceffantly    pillaged,    one  Neceffities.   He  intimated  to  them,  that  fuch  an  Abbot  had 

while  by    the  king,    another  while   by  the  Pope.     Thefe  promifed  fuch  a  Sum,  and  therefore  it  would   be  a   fhame 

Extortions  were  earned  fo  far,  that  one  muft  be  furprized  and  perhaps  of  ill  confequence,    not  to  follow    fo  good  an 

that  tne    Jinrii/n    lhou  d    hear   them     with     furh    Patlon™  r»nm«i»        u...   •■      f     ■■•'*/•        ~-  P 


th 


Complaints 
of  the  Bi- 
fijops  agamji 
the  King. 
Id.    p.    515, 
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that  the  Englijb  fhould  bear  them  with  fuch  Patience, 
under  a  king  fo  weak  as  Henry,  and  deftitute  of  all  af- 
hftance,  except  from  the  Court  of  Rome.  But  this  af- 
fiftance  was,  what  to  them  feemed  moft  formidable,  the 
Calamities  of  the  late  Reign  making  them  dread  involving 
the  kingdom  in  the  like  Confufion.  It  feemed  how- 
ever, that  the  Bifhops  fhould  have  refolved  to  take  fome 
meafures  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  thefe  Oppreflions,  in 
a  Synod  held  at  London  for  that  purpofe  (3).  They 
openly  complained,  that  the  king  kept  for  his  own 
ufe,  all  the  vacant  Benefices,  and  obftrufted  all  Electi- 
ons, till  fuch  were  chofen  as  he  defired.  They  even 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  Authors  of  thefe  per- 
nicious  Counfels.     But  Henry  little   regarded  their   Com- 


Id.  p.  498, 
5'5- 


Id.  p.    514. 


Example.     After  procuring  promi/Tary  Notes  under  fome 
of  then  hands,  he  ufed  thefe  Notes  to  induce  the  reft  to 
the  fame  compliance,    enjoining   Secrecy  to  them  all,  on 
pain   of  Excommunication.     But  the   Abbots  of  St.  Ed-  Tie  K:„s 
mund's-bury    and    Battle,    thought    thefe    Proceedings    fo  *"*  '*" 
ftrange  and  arbitrary,    that  they  complained  of  them    to  m."pU^ 
the   king,    even    before   the    Legate's  face.       Henry,    far  P-  534. 
from  giving  ear  to   their  juft  Complaints,  received  them 
with  frowns,    and     even  offered   the    Legate  one  of  his 
Caftles   to  imprifon  them.     This  Stratagem  being  difco-  The  £gm 
vered,  the   Nuncio   durft  not   purfue  what  he  had  beo-un  <**■«*  * 
But  the  Legate  convened  the  Clergy  once  more,    in  OTdtr^fJ^ 
to  obtain  a  irefh   Subfidy,    ever   on  pretence  of  the  War  &  Clergy 
-  ,*"■££""":  T"    ^um"     Wlth    the  ErnPer°r.     To   this  new  demand  the    Clerev  rf'"-'- 
plaints    as  long  as  he  was  fure  of  the  Pope's  Protection;     made  anfwer,  that  fince  the  Emperor  was  not  excommu-  Y\   * 
for  whom     ,n  return,    he  fhewed   fo  great  deference,  as    nicated  by  the  Church,  but  by  the  Pope  alone,  they  3d  * 

panes  all  Imagination  When  the  Emperor  font  Ambaf-  not  concern  themfelves  in  the  quarrel  •  That  befides 
fadors  to  complain  of  his  caufing  the  Sentence  of  Ex-  they  were  too  poor  to  anfwer  all  the  Pope's  Exactions' 
communication  to  be  pubhfhed  againft  him,  he  moft  and,  fuppofing  they  were  able,  they  wouM  no  longer  et' 
fcamefully  anfwered  That  being  Vaffal  to  the  Pope,  dure,  that  the  Church  of  England  fhould  be  thus  tributary 
he  could  not  difpenfe  with  obeying  him.  Mean  time,  to  Rome.  During  the  Legates  long  flay  in  England  Z 
the  Legate  continued  his  Exactions.  After  draining  the  had  fufficicntly  dlfcovemfthe  Temper  of  the  EngM,  to 
Churches  and  Monafteries  of  immenfe  Sum.s  under  co-  know,  it  was  not  prudent  to  exafperate  them  foo  tnucn" 
lour  of  Procurations,  and  a  thoufand  other  Pretences,  he  in  their  prefent  difpofition,  with  regard  to  the  Pope 
^r"!d;^a,nenW..f0rl°f  ?PPreiri°^  »?0WJ*!e_   m-"     H™-^>  not  to  omit   any/thing  that&might  hel^  tc 7!c-  He  finds 

teans  to  di- 
vide them* 

id.  p.  536. 


r  u  A  J  r  r.  ,  ~rr*— ««*»  "««  ullic  uiw-  nuwever,  not  ro  omit  any  thine  that  mien  he b  to  ac-  m  fi 
lures  the :  Court  of  Rome  then  kept  with ^the  Englijh.  He  complifh  his  mafter's  orders,  he  bethought  himfclf of  -" 
ordered  to  be  publ.flrcd  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  he     another   Expedient.      This  was    to  divide   the  cCy     °n  ?"" 


The  exicjpoje 
demand:  of 
lie   Pope 
from  the 
Clergy. 

M.  Caris 


had  Power,  not  only  to  abfolve  from  their  Vow,  all  that 
had  taken  the  Crofs,  but  likewife  to  oblige  them  to  com- 
pound for  their  Abfolution  by  Money,  under  pain  of  Ex- 
communication. 

But  this  was  a  trifle  in  comparifon  of  what  the  Legate 
demanded  fhortly  after  of  the  Clergy  (4).  On  pretence 
of  fecuring  the  Peace  of  the  Church,  againft  the  pre- 
tended Aflaults  of  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  required  of  all 
the  Englijh  Ecclefiafticks,  the  fifth  part  of  their  Goods  ; 
and  the  king,  inftead  of  oppofing,  promoted  this  Exac- 
tion to  the   utmoft  of  his  Power.     The   Bilhops  at  firft 


<~™„,„w  77    C    T,     •  ,       r  r  """"l"  M  11"c     <-civea,  mat   tnis  was  only  a  means  contrived   on  purpof 

Zntl1TZ\Tn:^l,    "I   rlUfed'    n0t  °nly  t0    t0  °Ppre("S  fEVeraI  Priv«ePerfons,  by  Fines  and  Co'nnfc 
corripiy    with  the  .Legates    demanrl^.     hut    pvpn    m    ^r»«_     *  :^nr.       „,k;«u   i u.   .- '  r  ,      , ,     n 


comply  with  the  Legate's  demands,  but  even  to  con- 
tribute any  thing  towards  the  pretended  wants  of  the 
Holy  See.  But  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
willing  to  live  in  quiet,  and  afraid  of  the  imperious  Tem- 
per of  the  Pope,  contenting  to  give  in  lieu  of  the  fifth  of 
his  Goods,  a  fifth  part  of  his  Rents  (5),  the  reft  fol- 
s   Example.     However,     the    Legate  refufed    a 


which  the  king  ferved  him  effectually,  by  promifmg  fome 
Penfions  and  Preferments,  and  frightening  others  by 
Threats.  This  way  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  at  length 
each  complied  in  particular,  to  what  in  a  Body  they  had 
refufed  ;  the  moft  unwilling  being  forced  to  follow  the  ma- 
jority. 

Whilft  the  Clergy  were  thus  expofed  to  the  Avarice  of  Ti'  E*e 
the  Court  of  Rome,  the  king  font  Juftices  Itinerant,  f'"f0' JhuJI" 
through  all  the  Counties  (8),  under  pretence  of  redreffing  cw,«  r. 
Grievances,  and  eafing  the  People.  But  it  was  foon  per-  Mcr:  M' 
ceived,  that  this  was  only  a  means  contrived  on  purpofe  Jf ' 


533- 


tions ,  which  brought  in  very  coiifiderable  Sums  to  his 
Treafury.  This  oppreffion  caufed  loud  murmurs  amongft 
the  Englijh,  who  faw  themfelves  expofed  at  once  to  the 
Tyranny  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil  Powers  (9). 

The  king's  natural    Ficklenefs  not  permitting  him  long  "lbl  K-g 
love  or  hate    the  fame  Perfons,    he   recalled   this  vear '"""'"" 

■   TT„,1    „r    T  .:..n...       ...l__    j ._t  n       .,         .-  ,     '    .      Earh  of 


to 


Tbt  Anbb,- 
Jh:p  retires 
into  France, 
where  he 
dies. 

li.  p.  531. 
M.  Weft. 


•Ibe  Pope 
nominates 
three  hun- 
dred Italians 
cc  the  vaeant 
Benefices. 
M.  Paris. 

r-  S3*- 


the  Earl  of  Leiceller  ;  who  departed  fhortly  after  for  the  lZ^iiZ^.4 

good  while,    to  accept  of  an  offer    fo   ^proportionate    to  Holy  Land,  where  lie    made    no   long  i\J     GUbTt  eT^™ 

his  demands,  as  ,f  the  Bufinefs  had  been  to  give  the  Clergy  of  Pembroke  was  likewife  received    into    favour,     through  M"  P"is- 

A    S,        ?r"       T"-     Th,\was  the  laft   Money  the  the  powerful  Interceffion  of  Prince  Riehard.     This  Prince   M.Weft 

Archb,  hop ,  of  Canterbury  gave  the   Pope.     This   Prelate,  having  the  year   before  taken  the  Crofs,  fot  out   for  W 

liJ ^  t?     ll? hnftianLife,  perceiving   it-   mpoffible  to  falem,    in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,    and  foveral 

redrefs    the  Abufes  which  were  daily   introduced,   a<:  well  other  Lords 

nafterv6!^"'?  "  ^  "^  ,^°  l^T*   '°  ^  M°~  T°Wards    the  end   of   this    )'ear'  the    E«l   of  Flanders  ™  £<r,.r 

naftery  of  Ponttgnac,  where  he  died  this   fame  year.     He     came  to  London,  and  did   the  king  Homage  for  a  yearly  "**«*« 

™ZTZf  hy  thC  C°UnCl1  &f  i    ™>  fome  y-s  ^     Penfion  of  five  hundred  Marks  (,o)S  Tl^rT^foml^fr^ 

queftion,  whether  it  was  cuftomary  in  thofe  days,    to  grant/''  hi'  ?*>■ 

Penfions  in  Fee,  to  be  held  by  military  Service,  and  Ho- ^ 

mage.     But  this  evidently  appears,  in  feveral  Agreements  P.  u  "!s%, 

between  the  kings  of  England  and  divers  foreign  Princes,  «•  Weft. 

the  Tenor  of  which  is   to  be  feen  in  the  Collection  cf  the 

Public k  Mls{i\). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year   1241,  England  at  length     ,24/ 

was  delivered  from  Otho  the  Legate,  recalled   by  an  e.x-r«i*«< 

11  re-called, 

fi!  «hh  Ya^affoT"    »"leS'  "'*■  f!a:'t  CMt-  G">"""/  in  WA>>  Sk™f"lb  «  »«/««•     M.  Pans,  p.   etfi.  M"  P°"*- 

rior.     U   p.\"      .      £? ^f«^  rep,,™) ^.nd  fomfied  .he  Tow«  of  Uk     Id.  p.  486.  ---December  ,.,    died  Henry  de  Turbev.lle,   a  famous  War-  £  S't , 

M  JesLl  ]'Z     U   !  -"  keeP'"S   h'S   CuUrt  "    Cb"fim°S<>   k-Sh-ed   BaldJn  de  River,,  and  rrca.ed  him  Earl  of  the  llleof  IvUt.     Id    lc"    Sf"   *^ 

••^•BS"'irofS s-° f ^S ¥*+* 3--was buried in the Abbcy of B"!:tu in "^"" u p' 523- 

(QI  Thif  Y«  rlaJ'Taf  "'KBn"rJ'y  in,°  'h'  Southern,  and  Sober,  de  Lex,„,on  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  England.     Id.  p.   mj. 
becal'fe  they  r^TJj^  ^sTiS^T  ^    K™'  l^tt?  ^   ^'V  „*?  Z™  J™-""""'^"  »  .he  Great  Seal. 
ftom  EngLd  into  his  Domill     //"''p."    C9.byTt  S^"g„  °   ^eTto  *"l     Jltl'Wrr,  ™-th   F0Ur"PCn"  "?m  CTery  BaB  rf  W°0,»  b™Sht 

(,»,  Tk,    K|„„  _,j„  h-        ,,-,  0V,    5    ',  „  lne  seal  wa5  f'"en  to  Richard  Abbot  of  Eve/bam.     ibid. 

ill,  $« JsW>™  T.  I         T  "  C'  h""d'^    M"k5  "'"^i^'y-     M.  Par,,,  p.   5.5. 

R-u,rtr,ri  .f'f/,j  ,',    ,'.,k'   Pl'   V'i-'''  l1-7',  '?S'  !?/'     T'le  firft  Volume  begins  with  an  agreement,    dated  May  i-.    not,    between  Hcnrv  I    ana 

'•'  i!  ""  ""^  ■*  W*  »  their  ^nss Tbi  5^1?^:  S  btH  L'^  STaS^  SlELVSt,,?  So^th"  ** 


his  death  (6). 

Upon  the  Archbifhop's  retreat,  the  Court  of  7W  had 
no  farther  regard  for  the  Clergy  of  England.  Hardly  was 
this  Impofition  levied,  when  one  Peter  Roffi  (7),  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  arrived  with  orders  to  all  the  Bifhops  and 
Patrons  of  Livings,  to  prefer  to  the  vacant  Benefices, 
three  hundred  Italians,  whofe  names  the  Pope  had  font  j 
with  an  exprefs  Prohibition  to    confer  any  Benefice   till 


prefs 


Book  VIII. 


8.    HENRY     III. 


3i5 


iz4i. 


M.  Paris. 
p.  549> 


prefs  order.     Hick-rto  he  had  found   means   to  be  conti-  was  prefent  at  a  Tournament  contrary  to  his  commands.     iz/tt. 

nued  through   the    King's  interceflion.      Hut    now   he  did  However,  this  Lord   finding   means  to  make  the   Queen 

not  think  fit,  to  defire  him  to  fpeak    in  his  behalf.     He  his  Friend,  obtained  at  length  what  he  demanded  (6). 
knew   the  Pope  was  feized  by  a  diftempcr,  of  which,  pro-         The  affairs  of  the  JVclJh  employed  the  King  good   pait  ,      4jj  .. 

bably,    he  would   never  recover  :    And  therefore  did   not  of  this  year.     Lnuellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,    departing    this  "J  v-  ■  ■ 

care  to    be    in   England,    when    the    news    of   his    death  life  in    a   very  advanced   age,    left   two  Sons,  David  and 

fhould   arrive  ( 1 ).     He  had  too  much  reafon  to  fear,  that,  Griffin,  who  .  were  to  fhare  his  inheritance.      But   DavidBri*ji 

during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  the   Money  he  had  feized  the  whole,  and   moreover  detained  his  Brother  in  £:'  / 

amaffed,    might  be   flopped.     It  is  affirmed,    he  carried  Prifon.     Though,  ever  fincc  the  Homage  voluntarily  paid  M  1 

away  more  than  he  left  to  the  Churches  and  Monafleries.  by   Lnuellyn,    Henry  might  juftly  look  upon   Wales  as  zhu 

Gregory    IX.  died  quickly    after,    as  the  Legate   forefaw  ,  Fief  of  the  Crown,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  concerned 

and    the    Emperor   immediately   advifed    the    King  of  it,  himfelf  in  this  affair,  had  he  not  been  induced  by  Griffin's 

that  he  might  feize  the  Money  levied  on  the  Kingdom,  Wife.     This  Princcfs  imploring  his  protection,    promifed 

for  the  deceafed   Pope  ;  but  the  Legate  had  carried  all  with  him  in  her  Husband's   name,   a  Prefent  of  fix   hundred 

tyitrifed   him.     He   was,  however,  fo  unfortunate  in  his  letum  to  Marks,  and  an  annual  Tribute  of   three  hundred,  if  he 

tyrlr-\  p"t  ltabi  as  t0   fal1  int0  tne  hands  of  the  EmPeror's   Pc0Ple>  W"UU  free  that  Prince  out  of  Prifon,  and  put  him  in  pof- 

flT-'      "   who    dripped  him  of  all   his  riches.     This   was  the  fruit  feffion  of  his   Right.     Henry  accepting  this  <>ffcr,  feat  to 

M.  Pari*.     0f  tne  numberlefs  oppreilions  and  extortions  committed  by  David  to  rcleafc  the  Prifoner,  and  reftore  him  his  part  of 

t'  wikes.  this  Cardinal  in  England.     Thus  the  Money  exacted  on  the  inheritance,  threatning  him,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  with  a 

pretence  of  employing  it  againft  the  Emperor,  turned  to  fierce  War,  till  he  fhould  obey  (7).     David  not  being  able 

the  Emperor's  own  benefit.  to  refill,  at  a  time  when  many  of  his  Subjects  were  inclined 

Scblfm  after      The  death  of  Gregory  IX,  caufed  a  Schifm  which  Med  for  his  Brother,  took,  as   he  thought,  a  furer  courfc  than 

tie  Dtatt  of  ti]\   the   nCxt  year.     During  this  time,  Rofji  and  Supine,  that  of  Arms.     He  out-bid  his  Sifter-in-law,    and   made  Aa-  Pub- 

§fcS5L»f»'i  whom  the  Legate  left  in  England,  as  Nuntio's,  continued  more   advantagious  Propofals,    which  were  accepted.     As  2jj ''d!?* 

twimu  thtir  their    Extortions  without    moderation   or  juftice.     Supine  Henry  had.  only  a  view   to  his  own  intereft,  in  granting 

being  gone  to  Ireland,  with   the   King's    permiflion,  ex-  his   protection  to  Griffin,  he  readily  efpoufed  the  contrary 

acted    from  the  CJergy  there   fifteen  hundred  Marks,    a  fide,   when    he  found    his   account  in    it.     Accordingly, 


txaftr.nl. 
M.  Pari.. 
M.  Well. 


very  large  Sum  at  that  time,  for  a  Country  where  Money 
was  extremely  fcarce  (2).  So  that  the  death  of  Gre- 
gory IX,  brought  but  little  relief  to  the  Engli/b,  though 
they  imagined  they  bad  reafon  to  rejoice  as  at  a  great 
deliverance,    fince  no  Pope    had    ever  carried    his    exac- 


from  Griffin's  protector,  he  turned  his  enemy  ;  and  left 
that  Prince  fhould  efcape,  he  took  upon  him  to  fee  him 
fafely  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  (X).  Thus  it  was 
that  this  Prince  made  no  Confcience  of  felling  his  protec- 
tion to  the  two  oppolite  Parties,  without  troubling  himfelf 


Simmiacul    tions  to  that  heighth.     The  following  inftance  is  a  clear    on  which  fide  Juftice  lay,  or  regarding  his  prior  Engage 


/«/»/<./  of 
Pipe  Gre- 
gory. 
M-  Paris, 
P-  554- 


Tl't  King 
extorn    s\.o- 
ney    from 
the  Jews. 


evidence  of  what  he  was  capable.     Some  time   before  his    ments  (9). 
death,  he  caufed  to  be    propofed  to  the  Abbot  of  Peter-         The  fame  year  the  Emprefs  Ifabclla,  the  King's  Sifter,  D""h  °f 
borough,  that  if  he  would    give  him,    under  a  borrowed     died  in  Child-bed.     Her  death  was  foon  followed  "by  that  of  'o'nd  tTcTno'r 
name,    one  of  the    Monaftery's    Livings  of  two   hundred     Eleanor  of  Bretagne,  who  had  been    Prifoner  forty  years  «f  Brewgne. 
Pounds  (3)  a   year,  he  would  farm  it  out  to  him  at  an    in  Brijlcl  Caftle.     This  Princefs,  though    reduced  to  fo  ~a'  pul>" 
hundred,  and   fo  they  fhould    fhare  the  Benefice  between     wretched  a  condition,  could  never   be  brought,  during  her  m.  Pari3.?9' 
them.     But   the  Abbot  was  too   honeft  to  agree  to  fuch  a     long  imprifonment,  to  recede  in   the  Ieaft  from  her  right,  M-  Weft- 
bargain.     He  even  acquainted  the  King  with  it,  who  be-    in  order  to  obtain  fome  favour  which  fhe  could  not  expect 
in»   made  fenfible  of  the    ill  confequences,    hindered,  by    upon  any  other  terms  (10). 

his  authority,  the  Abbot  from  being  forced  to  comply.  Shortly  after,  Henry  was  engaged  in  a  troublefome  af-  Oeujim  »f 
Had  the  Pope  fucceeded  in  this  project,  all  the  Benefices  fair,  of  which  he  got  clear,  as  ufually,  with  difhonour,  *,^f'"' 
in    England  would    foon   have  been  in   the   hands   of  the     and  which  caufed  him  to  forfeit  entirely  the  little  efteem  his  England  and 

Subjects  had  ftill  left  for  him.  Before  Prince  Richard's  ¥"mc- . 
departure  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  invefted  him  with  the  **' X'^f 
Earldom  of  Poiclou,  though  France  was  poffeffed  of  good 
part  of  it,  fince  the  Conquefts  of  Philip  Auguflus.  This 
Province  being  thus  divided  between  the  two  Crowns, 
Leu'is  thought  likewife  he  had  a  right  to  invert  with  it 
his  Brother  Alphonfo  ;  which  proved  the  occafion  of  a  War 
between  the  two  Monarchs. 

Henry  being  extremely  provoked  at  Lewis's  inverting  the 


Pope,  the  Bifhops,  and  the  Abbots.  At  leaft,  it  is  to  be 
prefumed,  Gregory  would  not  have  been  fatisficd  with  that, 
but  deligned  it  only  as  an  Effay  of  a  more  general  pro- 
jeft. 

The  Clergy  were  not  the  only  fufferers  in  England. 
The  People  were  no  lefs  expofed  to  the  King's  oppref- 
fions,  than  the  Clergy  to  the  Pope's.  The  Jews  in  par- 
ticular were  every  now  and  then  feverely  dealt  with,  for 
out  of  their  pockets  it  was  that  the  King  ufually  raifed 
Arr-.val  of  Money  to  defray  his  extraordinary  expences.     Thmias  Earl 


124: 


Prince  his  Brother  with  Poiflou,  refolved  to  be  revenged,  ibeEarlof 


Sav K.      *  of  Savoy,  the  Queen's  Uncle,  being    come  this   year   into    and   the  more,  as  the  Queen  his   Mother  was  concerned.  yf'chf,"" 
M-  litis,     England,  the   King  received  him  with  fuch  magnificence, 


p-  549. 55°-  that  not  knowing  how  to  provide  Money  for  this  charge 
l"  otherwife,  he  forced  the  Jews  to  prefent  him  with  twenty 
thoufand    Marks,    on  pain  of  being   expelled  the   King- 
dom (4). 

The  King  was  fo  defirous  of  enriching  the  Queen's 
Relations,  that  he  was  never  weary  of  fhewing  them 
marks  of  his  affection.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
dying  the  laft  year,  as  was  obferved,  Henry  ufed  fo  many 
inftances,  and  other  lefs  lawful  means,  that  he  got  Boni- 
face, the  Queen's  Brother,  to  be  elected  to  the  Archiepif- 


Henry  gets 
t'ne  s£»tffl** 

Jlrctbir 
cbofen  Arch 
bijbop. 
M.  Paris. 


The   Princefs,    who,  after  the  death  of  King   John,    e-u'carryti 
fpoufed  the  Earl  of  Marche  her  firft  Lover,  behaved  with  l^ar  "•" 
the  fame  haughtinefs,    fhe  had  affumed  whilft   Queen    of  m'^v'u. 
England.     As  the  Territories  of  the  Earl  her  Spoufe  were  p.  $*q.  ' 
in  that  part  of  Poiclou  poffeffed  by  France,  he  had  all  along  M-  Weil, 
done  Homage  to  Lewis.      But  when  Alphonjo  became  Earl  H^n-ford 
of  Poiilou,  fhe  could  not  bear  to  fee  her  Husband  kneel  to 
a  Brother   of  the  King  of  France.     This  was  certainly  a 
miftaken  pride,  fince   there  was  a  vaft  difference  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Vaffal.     However,  fhe  follicited  her 
Husband  fo  earneftly,  that  at  length  fhe  prevailed  with  him 


copal  See.      Thus  was  feen  at  the  head   of  the  Church  of    to  refufe  Homage  to   Prince  Alphonfo,  though  he   had  now 

pofitively  promifed  it.  This  refufal  was  even  accom- 
panied with  fome  offenfive  words,  which  put  the  King  of 
France  in  a  paffion,  and  made  him  refolve  to  chaftife  the 
Earl's  infolence.  Mean  time,  the  Earl,  maintaining  what 
he  had  done,  implored  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. He  hinted  to  him,  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  all  Poiclou  ;  and  in  cafe  he  would  bear 
the  expense  of   the  War,  that  Province  would  fupply  him 

Henry  pleafed 


M.   Weft. 
An. Waver  1. 


England,  a  young  Foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  Laws,  Cuf- 

toms,  and  Language   of  the  Kingdom,  and  confequently 

incapable  of  difcharging  the  Functions  of  that  Dignity  as 

he  ought. 

Drub  of  ttt      Gilbert,    Earl  of  Pembroke,  dying  this  year  (5),  Walter 

Earl  of       his  Brother  demanded  of  the   King  the  Inveftiture  of  the 

mbohfie-    Office  of  Earl-Marfhal,  hereditary  in  their  Family.   Henry 

ceded  by  bis  at  firft   in   a  great   paffipn  denied  him,  alledging,  his  two 

Brotber       Brothers  were  Traitors   and  Rebels,    and  that  he  himfelf    with  Troops  fufficient  for  a  great  Army. 
id.  p.  565,  r  " 

57 

(r)   He  departed   from  Dover,   fan.  7.     M.  Paris,  p.  549- 

(2)  Rubeus  fent  alfo  his  Agents  to  Scotland,  and  fcraped  together  there,  all  the  Money  he  poffibly  could.     M.  Paris.  (3)  Marks.  Id.  p.  554. 

(4.)  In  the  Memor.  25  Hen.  111.  Rot.  7.  is  a  Precept  lent  to  certain  Jews  as  Exeter,  to  take  care  at  their  Peril,  about  levying  and  anfwering  to  the 
Crown  their  Cvinringent  of  the  Tallage  of  twenty  thoufand  Marks  alTelTcd  on  them,  at  the  Terms  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The  like  Precept  was  tent 
to  the  Jews  of  Wincbefler,  &c.  For  alTeffing  this  Tallage,  an  Extraft  or  Tallage-Roll  was  delivered  out  by  the  King's  older  to  the  Perlbns  to  whole  care 
that  aft.vir  wss   committed.     See  ihe  Coin-Nnte  at  the   end  of  this  Reign. 

(s)  He  was  killed  by  the  Unrulinefs  of  his  Horfe,  whofe  Reigns  breaking  at  a  Tournament  at  Hertford,  on  May  28.  he  was  flung  down,  and  his 
Foot   being  hung  in  the  Stirrup,  caufed  him   to  be  almoft  kicked   to   Death.     He  was  buried  at  London.     M.  Paris,  p.  565. 

(6)  But  the  King  retained  two  of  his  Catties,  iiix.  thofe  of  Caermartbtn,   and  Cardigan,  in  his  hands.     Id.  p.  573 This  Year  died   J  bn  Bfel, 

:nief  Foreftvr  of  England,  on  Atigufi  22.     Id.   p.    550.  and  alfo  Walter  de  Lafey.     Id.  p.   552. 

(7)  He  went  as  far  as  Cbejler,  in  order  to  force  him  to  a  compliance.     Id.  p.  570. 
|8)   By  John  dc   Lexinton  ;  This  Tranfaclion   happened  between  the   Sth  and    29th    of  September.     Ibid. 

(9)  This  Year  King  Henry  placed  the  Body  of  Edward  tbe  Confejfor  in  a  rich  and  curious  Shrine.     M.  Parit.  p.  572. 

(10)  She  died  a  Virgin,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Church  of  the    Nunnery  of  Atnbresbury ,  to  which  Monaftery  Qit  gave   the  Vanor  of  SUlkefberm,  Sandf. 

Cental,  p.  69 This  Year  alio,  November  9.  died   Stepben  de  Segravt  in  Letujler  Abbrv,  where  he  had  lain  hid  iince  his  difgracc.     tM,  Paris,  p.  576. 

And  William  dt  Fjrttbas    Earl  of  Albemarle.     Id.  p-   577. 

<; 
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AB-  Pub. 
T.I.p.401, 


With  thefe  hopes  fummoned  a  Parliament  (1),  and  demand- 
ed an  aid  anfwerable  to  the  intended  expedition.  But  his 
Subjects  were  fo  tired  with  granting  a  Prince  Money,  who 
made  fo  ill  ufe  of  it,  that  he  could  obtain  nothing  (2). 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  fharply  upbraided  for  lavifhing 
away  his  fettled  Revenues,  and  the  fums  daily  exacted 
from  his  Subi'ecls  by  unlawful  means.  He  was  told  like- 
wife,  that  the  Truce  with  France  not  being  yet  expired,  the 
Parliament  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  guilt  of  the  breach 
of  his  Oath.  In  fine,  complaints  were  made  of  the  non- 
performance of  his  promife,  with  regard  to  the  two  Char- 
ters, which  he  had  fo  often  fworn  to  obferve. 

Thefe  reproaches  were  the  more  grievous,  as  the  King 
had  nothing  to  reply.  However,  he  perfifted  in  his  defign, 
and  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  the  Parliament  to  grant 
him  an  aid,  he  fqueezed  what  he  could  from  private  Per- 
fons,  by  way  of  Gift  or  Loan,  or  other  means,  in  which 
he  fpent  the  whole  Winter.  After  this  he  fummoned  all 
the  military  Tenants  of  the  Crown,  to  meet  him  at  Portf- 
meuth  on    a    day    appointed.     But    inftead   of  Horfe    and 


fent,  fince  he  was   prevailed   upon  by  fo  poor  a  pretence.      1242. 
Be  this  as  it    will,  he  continued   the  Siege,  and  took  the  Lcw;'  '<=*-'* 
City  by  ftorm.      A   natural   Son  of  the  Earl   of  Marche  %?*£& 
being  made  Prifoner   with    four   hundred    Knights,  Lewis  p.  58S.' 
was  advifed  to  put  them  all  to  death.     But  he  replied,  the 
Son  could  not   help  obeying  his  Father,  and  the  reft  their 
Sovereign  ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  reafonable  that  the  in- 
nocent fhould    be  punifhed  for  the  guilty.     This  firft  Suc- 
cefs  was  followed  by  feveral  others,    which   gained  Lewis 
the  poffeflion  of  divers  places  in   that  part   of  Pcielou   be- 
longing to  the  Englijh,    without  Henry's  being  able  to  flop 
his  progrefs,  fo  ill  had   he  taken  his  meafures.     As  Henry  U.  p   589. 
endeavoured  only  to  avoid  fighting,    he  went  and   encamp-  M*  We(t* 
ed  near  Taillebourg,    on  the   Banks  of  the  Charente,  with 
the  River  between  him  and  the  Enemy.     When  Lewis 
had  notice  of  it,    he  ported  himfelf  on   the  other    fide  of 
the  fame  River,  and  by   means  of  his  Engines  and  Crofs- 
bow-men,     compelled    the  Englijh  to  remove   two   thou- 
fand   Paces  farther.     Their   retreat   gave  him    an  oppor-  He  gains 
tunity  of  eafily  becoming   mafter   of    Taillebourg  Bridge,  Pal' 


Arms,  he  ordered  them  to  bring  each   a  fum  of  Money,     which  was  the  only  way  he  could   come  at  the  Englijh 


s  crver 
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York  Re- 
gene. 

Id.  p.  400, 
&c. 

The  Poifte- 
vins  join 
kirn,    net  as 
the  Earl  bad 
fromijed. 


Lewis  be- 
Jieges  Fon- 
tenay. 
JV1.  Paris. 
1A.  Weft. 

Henry  de- 
clares War, 
Ivl.   Paris. 
f.    587. 

Lewis  makes 
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cut  offers, 
ivhuts  are 
rejeSed. 
M.  Paris. 
M.  Weft. 


depending  upon  the  Earl  of  Marchess  words ,  that  he 
fhould  find  Men  enough  in  Poiclou.  As  foon  as  the  fea- 
fon  was  fair  (3),  he  embarked  at  Portfmouth,  attended  by 
the  Queen  his  Mother,  and  Prince  Richard  his  Brother, 
newly  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land  (4).  Upon  his  depar- 
ture, be  committed  the  Regency  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  York  (5).     He  landed  in  Saintonge,  where 


Mean  time,  as  the  day  was  too  far  fpent  to  pafs  his 
whole  Army,  he  was  fatisfied  with  guarding  the  Bridge, 
refolving  to  attack  the  Enemy  by  break  of  day.  Henry, 
who  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  ftand  a  Battle,  took  the 
advantage  of  the  night  to  retire,  whilft  Prince  Richard  his 
Brother  was  endeavouring  to  amufe  the  French  with  Pro- 
pofals  of  a  Truce,  which  however  he  could  obtain  only  for 


he  was  joined  by  fome  Poielevin  Noblemen.     The  Earl  of    the  reft  of  that  night  (9).     As   foon    as  it   was  expired, 
Marche  met  him  alfo,  but  fo  thinly  attended,  that  it  was     Lewis    purfued   the    EngliJ/i,    and  overtaking   their  Rear, 


vifible,  he  was  not  in  condition  to  perform  his  promife. 
When  an  Army  came  to  be  raifed  in  thofe  parts,  the  Of- 
ficers and  Soldiers  lifted  fo  (lowly  under  the  Englijh  Ban- 
ners, that  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  the  enterprize  would  not 
be  fuccefsful.  Mean  time,  the  King  of  France,  who  was 
advancing  with  a  numerous  Army  (6),  laid   Siege  to  Fon- 


made  them  fuffer  fome  lofs.     This  at  leaft  is  the  Idea  the  M.  Paris. 
Englijh  Hiftorians  give  of  this  Action,  which  the  French  p-  S9°' 
make  much  more  confiderable.     But  on  fuch   occafions,  it 
is  very  difficult   to  difcover    the    Truth  exactly,    becaufe 
one   meets  with  very  few  impartial  Hiftorians.     However, 
it  is  very   likely  the  matter  was  otherwife  than  the  En- 


tenay,  one   of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  Poitlou.     During  this    glijh  reprefent   it,    fince   the  French  give  a   particular  ao 
Siege,  Henry  fent  Ambafladors  (7)  to  him,  to  demand   all     count  of  this  Battle,  were   they  fay  both  the  Kings   were 


that  Philip  Augujius  had  taken  from  the  Englijh ,  and 
Lewis  VIII  had  promifed  to  reftore ;  and  in  cafe  of  re- 
fufal,  to  declare  War  againft  him.  Lewis,  who  was  fainted 
after  his  death,  being  of  a  tender  Confcience,  could  hardly 
overcome  his  fcrtiples,  on  account  of  his  Father's  Oath 
to  reftore  thefe  Provinces.  In  this  difpofition,  he  gave 
the  Englijh  Ambafladors  an  honorable  reception,  and  an- 
fwered  them  with  great  moderation,  that  he  much  won- 
dered, the  King  their  mafter  could  break  a  Truce  confirm- 
ed by  a  folemn  Oath.  Adding,  that  to  fhew  his  fincere 
defire  to  preferve  a  good  underftanding  between  them,  he 
offered  to  renew  the  Truce  for  three  years  (8).  In  fine,  he 
confented  to  deliver  up  part  of  Poitlou  and  Normandy,  pro- 
vided Henry  would  withdraw  his  protection  from  his  rebel- 
lious Vaflals  ;  who,  for  no  reafon,  refufed  to  pay  him  the 
obedience  due  to  him.  Thefe  Propofals  were  as  advanta- 
gious  as  Henry  could  wifh  them.  He  might  too,  by  ac- 
cepting them,  have  procured  for  the  Earl  of  Marche  an 
honorable  accommodation,  which  Lewis,  as  he  then  flood 
difpbfed,  would  not,  doubtlefs,  have  refufed.  But  fuffering 
himfelf  to  be  guided  by  the  violent  Counfels  of  the  Queen 
his  Mother,  and   the  Earl  of  Marche,  he  proudly  rejected 


p.  592. 


prefent  ;  that  Lewis  was  in  great  danger  ;  and  that  four 
thoufand  Englijh  were  taken  Prifoners  (10).  Befides,  it 
is  certain,  the  King  of  England  fled  as  far  as  Xaintes, 
where  he  was  followed  by  Lewis,  and  that  the  Earl  of 
Marche  making  a  Sally,  was  the  occafion  of  the  two 
Kings  coming  to  a  fecond  Battle,  no  lefs  fatal  to  the 
Englijlj  than  the  former.  After  this,  Henry  perceiving  Id. 
he  was  like  to  be  blocked  up  in  Xaintes,  fled  to  Blaye, 
where  not  thinking  himfelf  yet  fafe,  he  retired  to  Bor- 
deaux. 

The  King  of   France's  extraordinary  Succeffes    in  this  lie  Earl  of 
War,  terrified  the  Earl  of  Marche.      He  found   that  the  £,;a.rch£- 
King  of  England,  _  not  being  able   to  protect   him,    as  it  jw  with 
plainly  appeared,  his  holding  out  any  longer  would  but  ren-  Lewis, 
der  his  condition    more   deplorable.     Therefore  refolving,  ^''V* 
though  a  little   too  late,    to  provide  for  his  fafety,  he  fent  M*"paris, 
his  eldeft  Son  to  the  King  of  France,  to  try  to  obtain  fome  P-  59'- 
tolerable  Terms.     The  favorable  reception  Lewis  gave  the  M"  Weft" 
young  Lord,  induced  the  Father  to  go  to  his  Camp,  with 
his  Wife    and    Children,    and  throw  himfelf  entirely    up- 
on his  Mercy.     Lewis,  who  was  extremely  generous,  very 
readily   pardoned   him,  though  he  had  fufficient  Evidence, 


Henrf  defies 
Lewis- 
hi.  Paris. 


thefe  offers.     Some  days  after,  he  rafhly  fent  two  Knights     that  the  Countefs- Queen  had  fuborned  People   to   poifon 

Hofpitallers  to  defy   Lewis,    though    he   was    ill   able  to 

fupport  his   haughtinefs.     Notwithftanding    this   Bravado, 

Lewis,  who  could  hardly  conquer  his  fcruples,   fought  to 

make  Peace.     But  at  length  means  were  found  to  remove 

his  uneafinefs,  by   reprefenting  to  him,   that    his  Father's 


land  fhould  perform  on  his  part  what  he  had  promifed  : 
That  the  faid  King  had  fworn  not  to  exact  any  ran- 
fom  from  the  Prifoners,  nor  to  treat  ill  fuch  of  the  Eng- 
lijlj as  adhered  to  France  :  That  he  had  violated  both  thefe 
•Articles,  and  this  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  London  had 
rendered  void  the  engagements  of  the  other  Party.  In  all 
appearance,  Lewis,  as  pious  as  he  was,  fought  not  to  eafe 
his  Confcience  entirely,  but  only  to  appeafe  it  for  the  pre- 


lum.    He   was  content  with   having  three  of  their  Caf- 
tles  (11)  for  Security  of  their  Fidelity.     In  all  appearance,  H-  P-  S9*- 
he  would   have  enlarged    his  Conquefts  upon  the  King  of 
England,    who   was  little  able   to  ftand  before  him,  if  the 
Plague  which   arofe  in   his  Army,  and  a  Diftemper  which 
Oath  was  no  farther  binding,  than  as  the   King  of  Eng-     himfelf  was  feized  with,  had  not  prevented  him  from  car- 
rying  his  Arms  as  far  as  Bourdeaux.     Thefe   reafons,  and  Alrute for 
perhaps   fome   remains  of  his  old   fcruples    caufed    him  to/"-" 1<<">' 
confent   to  a    five   years   Truce,    after  having  fufficiently  ""     """ 
chaftifed    his  Enemy,    by    the    entire    Conqueft  of    Pole-  Aa.  Pub. 

tOU  (l  2).  T.  I.  p.416. 

Though  Henry    had    nothing  more   to    do    in   France,     l2±^. 
he   would    pafs  the  Winter  at  Bourdeaux,     where  he  la-  Henry  'paffes 
vifhed  away  the   remains  of  his   Treafure  in    Entertain-  'if  #■"■">■ 

or  Bourde- 
aux,   and 

(1)  At    Wcftmmfler ,  in   the  beginning  of  February,  or  latter-end   of  January.      M.  Paris',  p.   579.      M.   Weft.   p.   306.  fends  fir 

(2)  They  entered,   before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  into  a  Refolution,  not  to  grant  him  any  Money.     M.  Pans,   p.  580.  Money  front 

(3)  May   15.  Id.  p.    C.S3.      \  .  Weft.  p.   307.  England.     t 

(4)  And  abcut  three  hundred  Soldiers.     Aj.  Paris,  p.  583.  M.  Paris. 
(<,)  And  at  the  lame  time  rpftoreu  to  his  favor  Richard,  Bilhnp  of  Chicbefter,  the   Chancellor;  Ralph   Fitx  Nicolas,   and  others.     But   Richard  Abbot  p.  596. 

of  E-jefbam,  refigned  the  great  Seal. Ab-'ut  that  time  a   Marriage   was  concluded  between    Alexander,  the  King  of  Scotland's  eldeft    Son,  and  Margi    M.  Weft- 

ret  Daughter  ot  King  iicnry  ;  In  contidcration  of  which,  the  Cuftody  of  that  part  of  England  which  borders  upon  Scotland,    was  committed  to  the  King 
of  Sctrs.     Ibid. 

(b)  Confifting  of  above  four  and  twenty  thoufand  Men.  M.  Paris,  p.  5S4.  At  the  beginning  of  this  War  were  feized  the  Perfo-.s  and  Goods  of 
the  Englijh  vlerchants  in  the  French  Dominions,  and  of  the  French  in  the  Englijh  Dominions,  to  the  great  Injury  of  Trade  ;  which  feems  not  to  have 
been  praclilfd  before.     Id.  p.    <;8v 

(7)    Ilalph  FitZ-  Nicolas,  and    Nicolas  de  Molls.      Ibid.  (8)   For  fix  Years.      Ibid, 

(9)  As  foon  as  he  hod  obtained  it,  he  returned  to  King  Henry,  and  advifed  him  to  make  his  Efcape  with  as  much  fpeed  a*  he  ccn'd.  rtherwife  he 
wouid  be  taiten  Prifoner  j  thereupon  tht-  King  took  Horfe  that   Night,  and  never  flopped  till  he  came  to  Xaintes.     M.   Pans,  p.  590.     M.  lie:!,   p.  308, 

(10)  in  this  Lattle,  or  Skitm./h.  iheic  following  Perfons  lignalizid  theml'elves,  S.  de  Mcntfort  Earl  of  Leicefier,  Wtllian  Lcssgef.ee  E  '1  of  Salisbury, 
Roger  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk,  John  de  Burgh,  IVarin  de  Mtntcbemfil,  Hubcrc  Fitsa-MattbeVJ,  Ralph  Film-Nicolas,  John  Monfel,"^.  Bevy  «':  Haft  7  . 
was  uken  Prifoner.     M.  Paris    p    590. 

('  ' ,   Thole  or  Arpm,  Ar chord,  and  one  upon   the   River  Creufe.     W.  de  Nangis, 


(12)  This  Year  oied  Richard  de  Burgh,  and  Hugh  de  Lajty,  two  Barons  of  Note.    M.  Pans,  p. 
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1243.     ments  and   Diverfions;    as  if    he  had   been   victorious   in    fher-in-law,    who  was  come  to  celebrate  the  Nuptials  of    1243; 
the   late   Campaign.       Mean   while    his    Troops   were  in     her   Daughter  Cinela   with   Prince  Richard  (8),     furnifhcd 


want  of  all  things,  the  Gajions  not  being  willing  to 
maintain  an  Englijh  Army  in  time  of  Peace,  and  with- 
out any  neceflity.  So  that  the  King  found  himfelf  ob- 
liged to  fend  for  Cloaths  and  Provifions  for  the  Soldiers 
to  the  Archhifhop  of  York,  his  Regent  in  England:  or- 
dering him  withal,  to  coufifcate  the  Effates  ot  fome  Eng- 
iijh Barons,  who  were  retired  without  Leave  (1).  The 
firir  of    thefe   Orders  were   executed.       But    the  Regent 


M.  Weft. 


Loans  for 
the  King, 


murings 
M.  Paris, 
p.   600. 


him  with  an  opportunity  to  confumc  a  larger  Sum.  The 
charge  he  was  at  on  account  of  this  Marriage  may  be 
eftimated  by  the  Wedding- Dinner  only,  which  conlifted, 
as  it  is  faid,  of  thirty  thoufand  Difhes. 

The  Holy  See,  winch  had  been  vacant  eighteen  Months,  Innocent  IV 
was    filled  this  Year  by  Cardinal  SeneBaldb  d  Genoa,  who  $"vuiu 
took  the  Name   of  Innocent  IV.     The    new   Pope  was  no  p.  604..  ' 
fooner  confecratcd,    but   he  confirmed    the  Excommunica- 

prudently     declined    meddling  with    the  laft,    for   fear   of  tibn  denounced  upon  the  Emperor  (9). 
raifing    difturbances    in    the  Kingdom    during  the   King's         Since   Henry's  taking  into    his  own    hands   the  Admi-     1244, 

Abfence.     This  firft    Supply   was  hardly    received    before  niftration  of  the   Government,     not  a   Year  patted   with-  T"  ttrlii- 

the  King  fent  frefh  Orders   to   the   Regent  to  demand   of  out  his  demanding   Money   of   the   Parliament.     At   fir  ft  "■"*  *"" 

the  Cijiercians  one   year's  profit  of  their  Wool.      But   the  he  generally   met    with  a  denial:     but  at   length  the  Par-  jtid.  ^ 

Abbots  excufed  themfelves  in   fuch   a    manner,  as   plainly  Iiament  was  gained  by  the  King's  Affurar.ces,  that  he  would 

fhowed    they    would    not    be    compelled     to    it     without  caufe  his  Father's  Charters  to   be  punctually  obferved.      lie  Tie  Part  j- 

Ibe  Parlia-  force,     which    the  Archbifhop    did    not  care    to  ufe.     In  had  a  mind  this  year  to  ufe  the  fame  Artifice  (10),  but  found  •"■»*» Dfm 

"torn  a'n />>d  ^ne'   the  Arcl,uimoP>    continually   prefled  to  fend    money  the   Nobility   and  Clergy  fo   frrictly  united,    that   he  def-  fiP't""* 

M.  Paris.  '  to  Bourdeaux,    obtained  of    the  Parliament   a   Scutage  of  paired  of  fucceeding.     He  even  perceived  it  was  dan: 

twenty  Shillings   upon  every  Knight's  Fee,  which   would  to  fuffer  them  to   be  affembled    too  long,     knowing'  they 

have   been    fufiicient   to    free   the    King    from    his  prefent  were  taking  meafures  to  deprive  him  of  the  Adminiftra- 

ftraits,  had  it  been  well  managed.  tion  of  Affairs,  which  they  defigned  to  commit  to  four  of 

Mean    time    Henry    continued   ftill    at  Bourdeaux   with  their    Body,     who    were    to    t  ran  fact  every    thin**    in  his 

his   Army,     without   having    any    other    buiinefs   but    to  Name.     A   Project  of   this  Nature  could    not  but   alarm  Thi  Parln- 

7reaibMur-    confume    in   idle   Expences    the    Money    fent    him    from  him;  and  therefore  he  promifed  in  general   to  reform  what  m"'"t"'- 

England.     When   his  Coffers   were  empty,  he  demanded  was  amifs,    and  after  fome  fruitlefs   Endeavours  to  divido """" 

frelh  Supplies  of  the   Regent;    who  was  at   a   lofs  to  an-  them,  prorogued  the  Parliament  (1 1). 

fwer  all   thefe  demands.     The  only   means  left,    was   to         Mean    while,     the    Clergy    had    a    violent    Shock    to  Tie  P  u 
borrow  Money  in   the   King's  name  of  fuch  private  Per-  withlfand    from    the   new  Pope,     who   fent   into  England™""™ 
fons  as  were   reputed   rich  (2).     This  extraordinary  Pro-  one  Martin  as  his  Nuntio,  to   exact  Money   from  the  Ec-  w"/;.r 
ceeding   caufed  great   Murmurings  among  the  People,    as  cleliafticks,     with    Power  to  punifh   fuch   as  were  refrac-  p.  64J.  " 
it    has    always     done,     whenever    the   Kings   have    made  tory   to  his   Commands.     The  Nuntio  executed  his   Or-  M.  We  t. 
ufe  of  it  to  fupply  their   occafions.     The  Regent,  how-  ders   fo   rigoroufly,     that   for    the  leaft  trifle  he   fufpended 
ever,  was  willing  to  expofe   himfelf  to   thefe  Complaints,  Priefts,  Abbots,  and  Bifhops  themfelves  ;  and  thereby  be- 
in  expectation,  by  that   means,  to  draw  the   King   from  came   extremely    odious    both    to  the  Clcrcy    and   Laity. 
Bourdeaux.     But   withal,     he  fent   him  word,     there  was  But   it    was   much    worfe,  when   he  produced  the   Pope's  Tht  Pc/'-i 
no  poflibihty  of  raifing  any   more  Money,  and  therefore  it  Letter  to  demand  of  the  Clergy    an  extraordinary  Aid    tof£2°"'°^ 
was  time   to  think  of  returning  home.     This  Declaration  difcharge  the  Debts  contracted  by  Gregory  IX,   in  his  Wars 
obliged  the  King   in  good  earned:   to   prepare  for  his  De-  with  the  Emperor.     He  alledged,  this   War  being  under- 
parture.     As  foon   as  he  was   refolved,  he  fent  orders   to  taken   in   defence  of  the  Catholick   Faith,  and  St.  Peter's 
all  the    Barons  of    England  to  be  ready    to   receive   him  Patrimony,  all  Ecclefiafticks  and  particularly   the  EngliJ]>, 
at   Portfmouth.      They  obeyed  ;  but   he  made   them    wait  were  bound   to  contribute    to  the    expence.       Before   the  "n'r  K'nl 
fo  long,  that  they  were  extremely  difgufted,  by  reafon  of  Clergy   came  to  any  refolution,  the  King  reaffembled   the  ^"'JTa, 
Henry  rat,.  tne  expencethey  were  at,  during  their  Stay.     Before  he  Parliament  (1 2),    and    renewed    his    Demand  of   an  Aid.  prvtujinjii 
Tfaa  and   'ett  Bourdeaux,   Henry  ratified  the    five  Years  Truce  with  But  as  he   was  fenfible  he   fhould  ob'.ain   nothing  unlefs  he  k"f '" 
returns  to      France;     that    difhonourable    Truce,    whereby,    befides  fatisfied  the   Barons   with  regard  to  their   Grievances,    he  ^  "p'rii. 
Eft'apb     ^ew's's  Conquefts,  Henry  was  bound   to  pay    him  yearly  promifed    with   an   Oath   take  the    two  Charters  punc-  p.  6+3.  ' 
t.  P.  416.    fiye   thoufand   Pounds   Sterling  (3).     This  was  the   Fruit  tually    obferved.      He  even   confented  the    Bifhops  fhould 
M.  Paris,     of    this   ill-concerted,    and   ffill   worfe  managed  expediti-  excommunicate  him,  in  cafe   he  violated  his  Oath.     Up- 
M6\Vft      0"  ^'     however,  notwithstanding  the   reafon  he  had  to  on   thefe  Aflurances,  the   Parliament  granted  him  twenty 
be  afhamed  of  the  unfortunate  Succefs  of  this  Enterprize,  Shillings  for  every  Knight's  Fee  (13).      But  as  no  prefling 
he  would  be  received  at  London  with  extraordinary  Pomp,  Neceflity  could   be  alledged   for  this  extraordinary  Aid,    it 
as  if  it  was  poffible  to  deceive  the  People   by   thefe  out-  was  faid,    the   Money  fhould    be  expended   in  the   Mar- 
ward  Appearances,  and  make  them  believe,  the  King  was  riage  of  his  eldeft  Daughter,  though  all   knew  it  was  in- 
returned  victorious  (5).     All  the  Money  that  was  fent  him  tended  for  other  Ufes. 

•being    expended,     he  was  no    fooner  at   London,    but   he         When  the  Nuntio   faw    the    Parliament    had    complied  IhetfmiHt 

Extorts  Mo-  picked  a  Quarrel   with   the  Jews,  who,  to  appeafe   him,  with  the    King,   he  prefled    the  Bifhops    and    Abbots    to  ^'/'"'"in" 

my  fnm  the  were    forced    to    give   him   a   very  confiderable  Sum  (6).  have  the  fame   Condefcenfion  for   their  Spiritual,     25   the  vlin. 

J*jws"    .       Of  which,  Aaron,  a  Jew  of  York,  paid  no  lefs  than  four  Parliament   had    for  their  Temporal  Father.       But  they  W.  p.  643, 

P.  605.        Marks  of  Gold,  and  four  thoufand  of  Silver  (7).  flighted  this  frivolous  Reafon,  and  alledged  much  ftroneer 

Henry  was   not  long  in  England,  before   he   found  oc-  to  juftify    their  Refufal.     The  Steddinefs  of    the   Prelates 

v°Z-,  cafion    to    expend     what    had    been    exacted    from     the  obliged   the  Nuntio  St  length  to  delift.     But   he  ftill  con- 

Jews.     The  arrival  of  the  Countefs  of  Provence  his  Mo-  tinued  by   virtue  of   the    Power  received   from   the  Pope, 


Prince 
Richard- 
Act.  Pub. 
I.  p.  4*1. 
M-  Paris. 
p.  606. 
M.  Weft. 
An.Waverl 


(1)  William  de  Ros  a  Nobleman,  not  being  able  to  afford  to  ftay  any  longer  with  King  Henry,  came  over  into  England;  for  which  Wr.'y  ordered  him  to 
be  difle  zed  or  his  Lands,  without  the  judgment  of  his  Peers  j  but  he  was  fevcrely  reproved  1'or  it  by  his  Brother  Richard'    At.  Parts,  p.   595. 

(2)  Chiefly  of  the  Citizens  of  London.  M.  Parti,  p.  6oo. 

(3)  It  was  but  five  thoufand  pounds  in  all,   namely,  one  thoufand  pounds  a   Year.  Sec  At.  Paris,  p.  600. 

(4)  Whilft  the  King  was  engaged  in  this  War,    the  Queen  hi-   Wife  lay-in  at  Bourdeaux    June  25.   1242.    of  a  Daughter  called    Beatrix.     Moll  of  the 

Nobility  left   the    King'  at  Bourdeaux;    for  which  he  ordered  their  Eftates  to  be  confifcated  as  above.  At.  Paris. King  Henry  landed  at  Pertfrr.oufb, 

Septcvd'tr  2c.      /</.    p.  004.   7.  Wtkes. 

(5)  He  oidered  alio,  that  every  City  or  Town  he  came  through,  four  of  the  chief  inhabitant  ftiould  come  out  to  meet  him  on  HYrfc-back,  and  richly 
drelled.    Al.  Paris,  p.  604. 

(6)  It  appears  by  the  Memor.  28  Hen.  III.  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  Tallage  of  fixty  thoufand  Marks  impo'ed  on  the  Jetcs.  For  it  is  there  faid  : 
"  Barombus  pro  Samuele  fiho  Le-ms  'Judcede  Ebciaco  Rex  cildem  ;  Sciatis  quod  Samuel  filius  Leonis  "Judeei  Ebonci  fi-em  trcit  nobilcum  per  feptem 
U  millia  marcarum,  pro  relcn-io  catallorum  dtcTti  Leoms  patris  fui,  &  pro  catallis  praefati  pitris  fui  Sc  fuis  inventisextra  arcbam  Sc  ut  quietus  lit  de  taliag:o 
'«   fcxaginta  mtllia  mareartim  quod  fuper  Judtfos  noftros  Anglta  affideii  taciemus  ! Et  mandatum  eft  Jufticaiiis  JuJceorum.     See  the  following  Coin-Note. 

(7)  Ab  uno  Judao,  njtx.  Aaron  Eboracenfi  quatuor  marcas  auri  &  quatuor  millia  argenti  cmunxtt,  fays,  Al.  Paris,  p.  53;.  Rap:n  by  miftakc  lays,  lour 
thouland  Marks  of  Gold,  and  forty  thoufand  of  Silver,  applying  here  what  Al.  Pans  lays  on  another  occalVn  ;  namely,  this  Jew  bu\  g  fin'd  for  fnlllfving 
a  Charter)  fourteen  thoufand  Marks  of  Silver  to  the  Kiog,  ajd  to  ty  Muk<  ot  Gold  to  the  Queen,  told  M.  Paris,  in  1250,  that  fmce  the  Kinp  s  r^-urn 
from  beyond  Sea,  he  had  paid  him  at  feveral  Times  thirty  thoufand  Ma.ks  of  Silver,  and  two  hundred  M  rks  of  Gold  to  the  Queen.  Id.  p.  785.  The  Rea- 
fon of  paying  thefe  Marks  of  C-old  to  the  Queen,  will  ht  ihowo  In  the  Coin  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Re.gn.  This  lame  Aaron  the  Jew,  fined  with  tirt 
rving  in  one  hundred  Marks  a  Year  to  be  quit,  dur.ng  Lite    of  tallage.     Ex.   Orig.   20  Hen.  III.   M.   4. 

(S)  They  were  married  at   Weftminflcr  Ntvtmber  23.        .  Paris    p.  606. 

(9)  This  V/car,  May  7.  died,  riugh  de  Albmy,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  and  the  I2th  o'  the  fame  Month  died  alfo  the  f.mous  Hubert  de  Burgb,  at  Barfude, 
and  was  buried  at  London,  in  the  Monaftery  of  the    Friers  Preachers     M.  Paris,  p.  600. 

(ro)  The  Parliament  chofc  a  Committee,  to  examine  tne  King's  Propofa',  conlifting  of  the  Archbiftip  of  Canterbury,  the  Bimops  of  Wmcbefler,  Lordon, 
aid  rVcrcefter  t  Richard  the  King's  brother,  Simon  de  Mor.tfort  Eirl  of  Ltcefter,  Rtger  Bigot  E.11I  of  Norfolk,  Walter  Eail  M.rlhil.  Of  the  Baron?, 
Richard  de  MunfchcT,  and   'John  de  Baill.it;  and  the  Abb  't*  ol  M     Edmun.lsbury,  jnd  Ramfay.     At    Parii.   p.  639. 

{11)  Msttbnv  Paris  lays,  this  grea  Council  or  P  rliamer.t  had  contrived  a  new  meth,  d  of  Government,  and  intended  that  four  of  'he  moft  potent  and 
difcreet  Men  of  the  Kingdom  ftiou'd  be  chr.fen  by  comm  n  Content,  who  were  to  traniaCc  all  Affairs  relating  to  the  Kipg  ai  d  Kii  gdom,  an!  o  do  Juftice  to  all 
without  refpeCt  of  Perf  ns.  They  weie  to  tollow  the  King,  and  two  of  them  at  leaft  were  to  be  always  prefent  wirh  him.  that  ihey  mirht  hear  and  re- 
lieve the  Complaints  ot  Perfons  oppr  lTd.  The  King's  Treafury  was  to  be  man-gtd  by  them,  and  all  Aids  were  to  be  expenucd  as  they  th  u^ht  m.ft  f  r  the 
Benefit  of  the  Nation.  In  a  woid,  th' y  were  to  be  the  Confervators  ot  the  Publick  Liberties,  and  as  chofen  by  c^inm  n  Oonfenc,  they  wre  aot  to  be 
removed  but  by  the  fame  Authority  ;  when  one  d'ed,  another  was  to  be  chofen  by  the  three  Survivors.  And  wiih  ut  the  C  n  ent  of  the  e  f -ur  the  great 
Council  was  not  to  meet.  They  were  lUcew.le  to  appoint  the  Jufiiciary,  and  Chancellor  ;  and  the  Julticei  of  the  King's  Bench  an-j  Exchtjutr  Waich  Were  then 
two  in  each  ol  thofe  Courts.     M.   Parn.    p.  640,   641. 

(tl)   Three   Weeks  after  the  Pi  rogation.      M    Paris,  p.    643. 

(13)  To  be  paid,  half  at  Eafirr,  and  halt  at  Aiicbaelmafs.     ibid. 
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to   fill   the   vacant  Benefices,     which  he  difpofed  of  in   a 
fcandalous  manner  ( 1 ). 

Whilft  thefe  things  palled,  an  Accident  happened, 
which  broke  the  ftrift  Union,  between  the  King  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ever  fince  their  Agreement.  Griffin, 
who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  endeavouring 
to  efcape  out  of  the  Prifon-window,  fell  into  the  Ditch 
nnd  broke  his  Neck.  Whilft  he  was  alive,  his  Brother 
David  never  dared  to  difpleafe  the  King,  \  for  fear  he 
fhould  fupport  him  in  his  Pretentions.  But  when  Griffin 
was  dead,  he  made  an  Irruption  into  the  Borders  of  Eng- 
land, under  colour  of  being  revenged  for  certain  Breaches 
of  the  late  Treaty.  The  Borderers  upon  Wales  feeing 
the  King  took  no  care  to  repel  this  infult,  armed  them- 
fclves  in  defence  of  their  Country  ;  but  as  they  were  too 
weak,  and  ill-cnndufted,  were  continually  defeated  (2). 

At  the  fame  time,  Alexander  II,  King  of  Scotland, 
having  lately  married  a  French  Lady  (3),  fent  Henry 
word,  he  intended  to  do  him  Homage  no  longer  for 
the  Lands  held  of  the  Crown  of  England.  How  little 
inclined  foever  Henry  was  for  War,  he  could  not  help, 
on  this  occafion,  exerting  himfelf,  fo  greatly  were  the 
Englijl)  incenfed  at  this  Bravado.  He  (ummoned  there- 
fore all  the  Vaifals  of  the  Crown  to  meet  him  at  New- 
cajile,  the  Rendezvous  (4)  of  the  Army  defigned  againft 
Scotland  (5).  When  Alexander  'refolved  to  refufe  the  Ho- 
mage due  to  Henry,  he  did  not  expeft  it  would  have 
involved  him  in  a  War  {(•>).  Perfwaded  as  he  was  of 
the  Weaknefs  and  Irrefolution  of  the  Prince  he  had  to 
deal  with,  he  hoped  the  difference  would  be  decided  as 
formerly,  by  a  Negotiation  which  might  turn  to  his  Ad- 
vantage. But  when  he  faw  the  Englijh  Army  ready  to 
enter  his  Territories,  he  became  more  fubmiflive,  and  fent 
Ambalfadors  to  NeweaJiU  to  fue  for  Peace.  Henry  re- 
ceived the  Propofal  with  Joy.  Notwithftanding  his 
feeming  refolution  to  pufh  the  War  with  rigour, 
lie  readily  confented  to  a  Treaty,  which  afforded  him  an 
excufe  to  lay  down  his  Arms.  Alexander  fubmitted  to 
the  fame  Homage  paid  by  himfelf  and  Anceftors,  and  a 
good  Undfirftanding  between  the  two  Kings  was  perfectly 
reftored  (7).  Before  they  parted,  a  Marriage  was  agreed 
upon  between  Alexanders  eldeft  Son  of  the  fame  Name 
with  himfelf,  and  Atargaret,  Henry's  eldeft  Daughter. 

The  Army  railed  for  the  War  with  Scotland  not  hav- 
ing occafion  to  aft,  the  King  was  advifed  to  make  ufe  of 
it  to  reduce  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  obedience.  But  in- 
ftead  of  improving  fo  favorable  a  juncture,  he  difmiffed 
the  Troops  (8),  out  of  Impatience  to  call  a  Parliament, 
and  demand  an  aid  of  Money,  which  however  he  could 
not  obtain  (9).  The  Prince  of  Wales  fo  little  queftioned 
Henry \  uiing  the  means  he  had  in  his  powsr  to  chaftife 
him,  that,  to  free  himfelf  from  the  imagined  danger,  he 
applied  to  the  Pope,  intimating  that  he  was  compelled  to 
declare  himfelf  Valfal,  and  Tributary  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. For  which  reafon,  he  befought  the  Pope  to  annul 
the  Treaty,  offering  to  become  Valfal  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  to  pay  him  the  yearly  Tribute  of  five  hundred 
Marks  (10).  Innocent  IV  being  no  Iefs  greedy  of  money 
than  his  Predeceffors,  was  pleafed  with  this  Propofal.  How- 
ever, to  fhow  he  did  not  pretend  to  decide  the  matter 
without  a  hearing  of  the  Caufe,  and  upon  the  bare  Sug- 
geftion  of  a  Petition,  he  empowered  two  Weljh  Abbots  to 
take  Informations  concerning  the  pretended  Conftraint  al- 
ledged  by  their  Prince.  At  the  fameftime  he  commiflion- 
ed  them  to  annul  the  Treaty,  and  abfolve  the  Prince  of 
Wales  from  his  Oath,  in  cafe  it  appeared  he  had  been 
really  compelled.  It  was  eafy  to  forefee  what  Sentence 
the  Judges  would  pafs.  The  two  Abbots,  proud  of  their 
Power,  infolently  fummoned  the  King  of  England  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  as  if  he  had  been  fome  private  Perfon 
fubjeft  to  their  Jurifdiftion.  This  Proceeding  extremely 
enraged  the  King  and  his  Council,  as   well  as  the  whole 


Nation.  Tbeh  they  were  forry  the  Army  was  disbanded,  1244. 
but  as  there  was  no  remedy,  it  was  refolved,  another 
fhould  inftantly  be  raifed  to  chaftife  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  foon  as  the  Seafon  would  permit  ;  for  it  was  then  the 
middle  of  Winter.  At  the  fame  time,  the  great  Men  con- 
ferred together  about  means  to  flop  the  Attempts  of  the 
Court  of  Rome. 

Whilft  thefe  two  Affairs  Were  in   hand,  the  Court   re-  Lewis  "/<* 
ceived   intelligence^   that   the   King  of  France  had   fent  a-  jfJ/„/°'i* 
way  all  the  Englijh  in  his  Dominions.     Though  the  Truce  Dominion,, 
was  far  from    being    yet   expired,     Lewis    thougnt    fit  to  M.  Paris, 
take  this   Step,   to  prevent  the  King  of  England's  Subjects  p' 
in   France,  from  being  too  well  inlornied  ol   the  Arfaiis  of 
the   Kingdom.      To  that  end,    he    ailembled   at  Paris   all 
who   had   Eitates    in   France,    and    declaring    to  iliem,   lie 
thought   it   not  polTible  to   lerve  taithiully   two  Mafteis  at 
once,  gave  them  tneir  choice  to  prefer   wnich  they  pleafed. 
Thofe   that  declared   for  England,  were  ordered    to  depart 
out   of  France  within   fuch  a  time,  with  allurance  oi  re- 
taining  their  Lands.     Henry  did   not  act  with   the  fame  Henry  raf- 
Juftice.     As  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  Lewis's  Proceed-  //'""'"*' 
ings,  lie  feized  all  the  Lands  held  by  the  French  in  Eng-  fra,cn. 
land,    without  any  regard   to   the    Remonftrances    of  tne 
King  ot  Fiance.     However,     Lewis  did   not  think   tit   tu 
break  the  Truce  for  the  fake  of  fome  private  Perfons  (11). 

Shortly   after   the   Emperor  Frederic   fent  Ambaliadors  Tie  Empr- 
to  Henry,  complaining  ot  the  frequent  aids  of  money  given  '°r  c'rr"  , 
the  Pope.     He  ordered  him  to  be  told,    for  the  future,  he  AihfLt 
would  treat  all  the  Englijh  that  fhould  (all  into  his  hands  >>-•'  ?<•?'■ 
as  Enemies,     fince    he   could    not  deem   them    otherwiie.  u'  p'  *"*' 
His  Complaints   had   no  other  effect,  than  that  the  Clergy 
took  occalion  from  thence  to  oppofe   the  Exactions  ot  tne 
Court  of  Rome,  whole  continual  pretence  was  the  War 
with  the  Emperor  ( 1  2). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1245  (13),  the  Queen  was      1245. 
delivered  of    another  Son,    chriftened  Edmund.       1    ihall  B'"h  °f 
have  frequent  occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  Prince  before   the    "*?  Ei~ 
end  of  this  Reign,  m.  Paris. 

The   War    with  the    Weljh,    which    was  deferred   till  The  War 
the  Spring,  was  accordingly  begun  at  that  time  ( 1 4).      But  ™"ri  ,t! 
the  Englijh  proceeded    with   fo  little   vigour,     that  inltead  iba 
of  attacking   their  Enemies,  they  were  hardly  able  to  de-  M.  Welt, 
fend  themfelves. 

This  was  not  fo  much  owing    to  their  Weaknefs,  as  rigorous  Re- 
to  their  being  employed  in  other  Affairs,  which  to  them  fi'"'  °"s  "f 
feemed  of    greater  moment   than    the   War   with   Wules.  agehfitbt 
They   at   length    refolved   to   free   themfelves    irorn    the  t1x- 
Tyranny   of   the   Court   of    Rome.     Martin  the  Nuntio  M-  Hlrls- 
ufed   his  Authority  with  fo   little   difcretiou,    that  it  was  P- 
not    poffible   to   bear  it  any   longer.       The    Barons    who 
faw   with   grief  all  the  Money  of  the  Kingdom  remitted 
to  Rome,  and  were  very  fenfible,  the  Clergy  always  gave 
way   when  the   Pope  came   to  be  oppofed,    were  at   ialt 
determined   to  exert   their    utmoft   to  prevent  fuch   com- 
mon Exaftions.       After    frequent    Conferences,     they  re- 
folved  to    aft    by    their    own    Authority.     Accordingly,  ACeurier 
without    waiting    any    longer  for    the  King's   Protection, /ri"'"Af 
who  appeared   very   backward  to  fecund  them,  they  iliued  u.p.ff**'. ' 
out  orders  to  the  Wardens  of  the  Ports,  to  itop  all  Per- 
fons that  fhould   bring  any  Bulls  or  Mandates  fiom  Jhe 
Court  of  Rome.     Purfuant  to  thefe  Orders,    which  were 
every  where  obeyed,  without  regarding  whether  they  were 
approved  by  the  King,  a  Mellenger  from  Rome  was  feized 
with    ieveral   Bulls   about   him,    empowering   the   Nuntio 
to  exaft  Money    from    the   Clergy    on    divers    pretences. 
The  Nuntio  complained   to   the  King,    who  commanded 
every  thing  that  was  feized  to  be  reltored    to  him.     But 
the  Barons  ftrongly   remonftrated  to   him,  how  much  he 
wronged    his   Subjefts    in    perpetually     countenancing    the 
Rapines  of  the  Court   of  Rome.     For  his  conviction,  they 
laid  before   him  the  true  tvalue  of  the  Income  enjoyed  by  id.  p.  65S. 
the  Italian  Ecclefiaflicks  in   England,  amounting  to  lixty  M-  Wtrt' 


( 1 )  Among  the  reft  he  gave  the  Treafurer's  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saliibury  to  a  little  Boy,  who  was  the  Tope's  Nephew,  againft  the  Will  of  the  Billion 
and  whole  Chapter.   M.  Paris.   644. 

(2)  About  this  time  the  King  took  into  his  Council  Pau.'in  Piper  a  Knight,  Steward  of  his  Houfliold,  and  Jobn  Manfel,  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  in 
Londcn  ■  and  appointed   Laurence  of  St.  Martin,   Prefident  ot  his  Council  and  Procurator  in  all  EccleliaOical  Affairs.   At.  Pans. 

(3!  Daughter  to  Engclrarr.  de  Curcy  a  po  ent  Nobleman  of  France,  and  mortal  Enemy  to  Henry.   ,u.  Pans.  p.  638.    M.  Weft. 

(4)  They  came  there  in  Augujl.     ./.  Paris,   p.  645. 

($)  The  pretence  uled  by  King  Henry  for  undertaking  this  Expeditirn.  was,  That  Walter  Cumin,  and  ether  Sotcb  Noblemen  had  fortified  two  Caitles  in 
Gtdway  and  Lothian,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  ..f  England,  and  contrary  to  Treaties.  M.  Parts,  p.  645.  And  alio  th.t  Alexander  had  Dickered  Gemgm 
de  Starts,  and  other  Rebel;,    ibid.  ■"   J 

(6)  Though  he  was  tolerab  y  well  provided,  ha»ing  one  thoufind  Harfe,  and  a  hundred  thoufand  Foot.  ibid. 

(7)  Chiefly  through  the  means  of  Prince  Richard,  ai.d  other  Noblemen.      M.   Paris,  ibid. 

(3)  Being  contented  with  lending  three  hundred  MeH  to  flop  ihtir   Incurfions,   under  the  command  of  Hubu-t   Fitz-Mattbrws.    Id.    p.   647. 

(9)  This  Pailiament  met  Kevember  3.  upon  their  jefufing  the  King  Money,  he  exiorted  fifteen  hundred  Marks  from  die  CiJznsof  L^nd.n  undw  cre- 
ten<e  that  they  had  fhrltered  one  Walter  Buckerel,  that  had  been  baniftied.   Id.  p.  651.  ' 

(10)  Rap,n  lays  by  Biiftake,  five  thoufand  Marks  that  he  ufed  to  pay  to  England.  M.  Parls's  words  are,—-  quod  fe  lu.imque  terrain  totam,  contra  regis 
AnyJ:,um  jus  coWncndam,  ccclefia:  Rom.:na  relignavit,    ipli  tanien  David  tenendam,   fuifque  Heiedibus,   reddendo  mae    anmiatim    juingentas  ...areas,     p.    7S  - 

('  i)  M.  Paris  lays,  that  die  French  King  gave  ihe  Engh/h  in  his  Dominions  the  liberty  of  relinquiU.ing  either  their  Elta.es  in  France,  or  ttio'e  in 
£  rt,iand.  And  that  they  were  forced  to  do  one  or  the  other.  But  it  does  not  appear,  he  gave  any  AlluiaKce  10  thole  who  quitted  France,  that  they  Ihould 
retain  their  Lands      The  haidfliip  on  Henry's  part,  was.  that  he  left  the  Ftencb  in  his  Kingdom  no  choice,  but  cizcu  ihcir  Lands  to  kis  own  ul       p    014. 

(12)  February  3.  died  Richard  liflicp  w  Cbicbijter,   the  Chancellor.    An.  Waverl.    p.   204  ' 

(13}  January   16.  M.  Paris,  p.  654. 

r^,('*4)/'c^UV>tar,'n/'"I^•    th'te  hundrcd  of  thc  Wfi   werc    <lain   by  ,hi:   Englijh  at   Montgomery.     Tut  foon  after  Hubert,    or  Herbert,    F.tn- Mil-he* 
tnt  cngup  fjen;ral,  was  killed,  and  the  Willi  became  Mailers  of  Hrluntbuut  Cattle.  jVi.  Punt,  p.  654.     M.  tl'.Jl.  p.  319. 


tho.ifand 


&ook  VIII. 


8.    HENRY     III. 


*9 


^.  ...>.  ^.^,.,.  v ,  j.     ,«»;,   »™  »™i"».u  tfuuun  uicu  or  reugnea  nn  rreterment,  an 

a  Calculation,    could   not  help  ffiouJdiiot  immediately  fucceed  (7).   He  made  3  great  fiou.-ilh 

But  as   he  durft    not  venture   of  on    thefe  two  Bulls,  as  ii  lie  had  granted    fome  very  figna! 

ievance,    for   fear  of  the   Pope's  Favours  to  England.      But    lie   ftaid   till    the   Ambaffadors 


1245.     thoufand   Marks   per    Annum,    a  Sum    exceeding    at    that     in   their  Gift      By  the  fecond  it    was  granted,  that  when      12a;. 
time  the  whole  Revenue  of  the  Crown  ( 1 ).     Henry,  who    a  benefie'd  Italian  died  or  reiigncd  hii  Preferment,  another 
had   never  made  fo  exa£t   a  Calculation,    could    not   help     ' 
ihowing   his   Surprize.       Bu 
himfelf  to  redrefs  this  Grie 

Refentment,    he  was  contented    with  permitting   the   Ba-     were  departed,  for   fear  they  mould  demonftratc  how  dif- 

proportionable  this  flight  Satisfaction  was  to  their  Grievances. 
As  to  the  Tribute,  againft  which  the)  proiefled,  Innocent 
never  intended  the  Englijh  Nation   any   Satisrafiion.     On"'/"" 
the  contrary,   when  the  Council  broke  up,   the  Pope  wrote  r',"T,/'' 
uii.    Kingdom,  infertmg  in  their  Letter,  fent  by  Amballadors  on     thundering  Letters  to  the  Englijh  Prelates,  cxprefly  enjoin    cifritfj 
aa.  Hub.     purpofc,  all  the  Grievances  complained  of  by  the  Englijh  (2).     ing  them  to  confirm  and  fet  their  Seais'to  the  Charter  of  /' 
■jr.. P  4a+'  ^ut  as  'hey  knew  that  on  fuch  occafions  the  Court  of  Rome     Tribute  granted  by  King  John  to  the  Holy  Sec       Thou"h  '""" ;£'"  ' 
M.  Paris.     neVer  failed  to  make  ufe  of  Delays  and  Kvafions,  they  re-     the  Bifhops  had  very  ftrong   reaforu   to  excufe  then; 
Wwii      foft'ed  totake  a  morefpeedy  and  effedual  Courfe.     For  that    from  taking  fuch  a  Step,  they  durft   not  however  difobey 
ptupofe  they  agreed   to  meet  under  pretence  of  a  Tourna-     for  (ear  of  the  threatned  Excommunication.     The  King  ap- 
nt,    in  order  to  concert  the  neceffary  meafures  for  execu-     peared  at  firft  difpleafed  at  the  Pope's  haughty  Proc.tr 
I  their  deflgn.      The  King  dreading  the  confequences  of    and  feemed   willing  to  oppofe  his  Pretentions.      Bu:  lie  I      i 


'lb,  B, 
jenj  j  Letts 
tttii  Gem- 


rons   to    write  to   the   General  Council   then   aflembled   at 
Lyons,  to  let  forth  the  intolerable  Oppreffions  which  Eng 
"'    land  fufTered   from  the   Court  of  Rome.     Accordingly  the 
Barons  wrote  to   the  Council  in  the  Name  of  the   whole 


men 
tixjg 

this  Affembly,  forbid  them  to  be  prelent  to  the  Tourna- 
ment ;  but  they  did  not  think  proper  to  obey.  They  met 
therefore  at  the  place  appointed  (>, ),  and  after  (bme  Con- 
ference, lent  to  the  Nuntio  a  Knight  (4),  who  com- 
manded him  in  their  Name,  forthwith  to  depart  the 
Kicigdoim.  The  Knight  difcharged  his  Commiffion  fome- 
what  roughly  ;  and  upon  the  Nuntio's  demanding,  who 
gane  him  his  Authority  ?    he   anfwered,  The   whole  Na- 


refumed  his  wonted  Complaifance  for  whatever  ifiucd  from 

the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  War  with   Wales  was  the   reafon   this  Affair   lay  ;Fjr  „.„. 

dormant  (ome  time.     The  King  who  had  long  fuHtitd  the  f&Weft. 

Weljh  to  infeft  his  Borders  with  impunity,  at  laft   headed  lu  '■ 68-* 

his  Army,  threatning  utterly  to  deftroy  their  Country  (a). 

But  this  fudden  Blaze  was  quickly  extinguifhed.      He  was 

no  fooner  entered  Wales,  but  miffing  the  Enemy,  who 
tion  ;  and  in  cafe  he  Hayed  three  days  in  England,  he  were  retired  to  their  Mountains,  lie  grew  weary  of  the 
fhould  infallibly  be  cut  in  pieces.  Martin  failed  not  to  War,  and  after  building  the  Caffle  [of  Ganoc]  on  an  ad - 
carry    hi.';  Complaints   to   the   King.       But    Henry  telling    vantagious  Situation,  returned  to  London.  (9). 

him,  he  was  not  able  to  protedt  him  (;),  he  demanded  a         Walter  Earl  of  Pembroke  dying  this  Year  (10)  without  Bxthaim 
Pals-port,  and  went  away  immediately,    to   the  great  Sa-     Iffue  Male,  Anfeltn   his  Brother,  then  Dean   of  Salisbury,  '■' '/" fj," 
H.p.6So.    tisfaftion    of  all   the  People.     The   Pope,  who  had    never     was  his  Heir,  and  fucceeded  him  in  his  Oftice  of  Earl-Mar-  Z'tVlr't'b, 
met   with   fuch    a  Check    in  England,    was  fo    enraged,     fhal.     But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  being  feized  bv  Death  Barls-Mt, 
that  he  Was  heard  to  fay  :  /  fee  plainly  I  mujl  make  Peace    a  few  Months  after.     Thus  the  noble  Family  of  Pembroke^'"' 
with  the  Emperor,  that  I  may  humble  thefe  petty  Princes :     and  Striguil  was  extinct,  whereof  the  five  laft  Earls,   who  jvi'  Weft! 


For  the  great  Dragon  .being  once  appeafed,  I  Jhall  with  more     were  Brothers,  were   inverted    with  the  Dignity   of  Earl 


eafe  be  able  to  crujh  the    (mailer  Serpents. 

Mean  while  the  Engi'i/h  Ambafladors  being  arrived   at 

Lyons,  prefented   their  Letter   to  the   Council,  where  the 

Pope  prefided  in  Perfon.     '/'he  Letter  being  publickly  read, 

Innocent   was  fo  furprized,   that  he   faid  not  a   word    in   his 

own  Vindication.     After  the  .Ambaffadors  had  waited  fome 

time,  to  fee  if  he  had  any  thing  to  alledge  againft  the  Con- 
tents of  the  Letter,  one  of  thtvn  gave  a  particular  Narra- 
partkuUrty  five  of  the  Grievances  of  their  .Nation.     He  dwelt  chiefly 
UtTriiuti,  on  two  Articles,  the  firft   related  to  the   Tribute   of  the     than  all  the  former.    The  Clergy  were  fo  aw'd  by  the '.Raman  R  T- 

thoufand  Marks,  which  King  'John  promifed   to  pay  every     Pontiffs,  that  they  durft  not  lfir  towards  freeing  themfelves  p- 6oq™ 
He  maintained  that    King  'John 


Ibey  lay 

epen  the 
Grievances 
of 'the  Nu- 
tlet, 

Id.  p.  666. 
M.  Well. 


Marfhal,  Hereditary  in  their  Family  ( 1 1  ). 

David  Prince  of    Wales  died   in  the  beginning  of    the  ,: 

Year  1  246.     As  he  had   left   no  Children,  the   Lords  of  Dta?b\f 
that  Country  chofe  for  his  Succeffor  Lewellyn  his  Nephew,  B»v  iP,ha 
Son  of  the    unfortunate  Criffin,  killed   in  endeavouring    tu  '/,  vI,'ln' 
efcape  out  of  the  Tower  ol  London. 

The  Quarrel   with   the  Court  of  Rome  was  fomewhat  F 
fuppreffed,  when  the  Pope  renewed   it,  by   an  Impofition  a-'L,  tf 
upon    the  Ecclefiafticks,    greater   and    more  infupportable  "tCwtcf 


end  the 
Clause 
Non-ob- 
rtante. 
M.  Paris. 
f.  66S. 


Year   to  the  Holy    See. 

could  not  render  his  Kingdom  Tributary,  and  his  Engage- 
ment being  never  confirmed  by  the  Barons,  was  to  be 
deemed  null  and  void.  The  other  Article  concerned  the 
Claufe  of  Non-objlante,  inferted  by  the  Pope  in  all  his 
Bulls,  a  Claufe  entirely  deftructive  of  the  Rig  hts  of  Bi- 
fhops, Abbots,  Monafteries,  and  Patrons  of  Benefices. 
For  inftance,  when  the  Pope  had  a  mind  to  difpofe  of  a 
Benefice,  he  inferted  this  Claufe  in  his  Bullj  Non-objlante 
(i.  e.)    notwithjlanding    the    Right    of    Patronage   or    other 


p.  699- 
from  their  Yoke.  But  it  was  othervvife  with  the  Lav-Ba-  *'•  VVcfll 
rons,  who  began  to  confult  together  and  take  meafcies  to 
oppofe  thefe  Oppreffions.  In  a  Parliament  allembled  during 
Lent  (12),  it  was  refolved  that  the  Nation's  Grievances 
(hould  be  committed  to  writing,  and  Satisfaction  demanded 
of  the  Pope  in  a  Letter  (13),  ligned  by  the  King,  Bifhops 
and  temporal  Lords.  The  principal  Grievances  were 
thefe  : 


I.   That   the  Pope,  not  content  with   the  annual  Pay-  ev., -..-,. 

Privilege  to  the  contrary  (6).      This  was  in  effect1  to  annihi-  ment  of  Peter-Pence,  exacted  from  the  Clergy  great  Con-  >f  ■••  iV«- 

late  all  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Church  of  England,  tributions,  without  the  King's  Confent,  agamft   the  Cuf-  '*"• 

To  thefe  two   Grievances,  the  Ambaffadors  a.dded    many  toms,   Liberties,  and  Rights  of  the  Church  and  Realm  of 

more,  concerning  the  perpetual  Extortions  or   the  Nuntio's  England. 

and  Legates,  and   in  general  all   the  Oppreffions  to  which         II.   That  the  Patrons  of  Churches  could  not  prefent  fit 

the  Englijh  Nation  had  long   been  expofed.  Perfons    to  the  vacant  Livings,  the  Pope  conferring  them 

In  vain  did  the  Ambaffadors  expefl  an  Anfwer  from  the  generally  on  Italians,  who  underftood  not  the  Englijh  Lan- 

Council.     The  Pope  continually  hindered  the  Affair  from  guage,  and  carried   out  of  the  Kingdom  the  Money  ariline 

being  confidered.     At  length,  perceiving  they  were   only  from  the  Income  of  their  Benefices. 

amuled  with  continual  Delays,  they  prefented  to  the  Coun-         III.   That  the  Pope  oppreffed  the  Churches  by  exadtinc 

cil   a  Proteftation    againft   the   Tribute   granted   by    King  Penfions  from  them. 

John,    and   withdrew.     During  their  ftay   at  Lyons,    the         IV.  That  when  an  Italian  Ecclefiaftick  died,  his  Bene- 

Pope  never  made  the  leaft  ftep  to  fatisfy  them.     But  when  fice  was  immediately  bellowed  on  one  of  the  fame  Nation 

they   were  gone,  he  endeavoured  to  caft  a  mift  before  the  as  if  the  Italians  had  a  Right  to  pofiefs  fuch  a  number  of 

Eyes  of  the  Council,  by  making  them  believe  he  intended  Benefices    in    the  Kingdom.      That   whereas    the  Italians 

to  redrefs  the   Grievances  complained   of.     To  that  end,  were  inverted  without  Trouble  or  Charge,  the  Englijh  were 

TXp  ^16,  two  Bulls  were  drawn  up,  the  firft  whereof  permitted  the  forced  to  go  and  profecute  their  Right  at  Ro,„e,  contrary  to 

437-  Englijh  Patrons  to  prefent  whom  tliey  pleafed  to  the  Livings  the  Indulgences  granted  to  England  by  former  Popes. 


They  frottft 

egainjl  the 

tribute,  and 

rttirt. 

id  p.  681. 


HbePcfc 
i^etentSi  to 
give  t  be 

Engli  i,  Sa 
tiifati  Hon. 
Ad.  1  »ut>. 


(1)  Ad  quam  fummam  non  attingit  redditus  annous  totim  R»gni  Angliae.    At-  Parii.  p.   6?8. 

(2)  This  bold  and  elcgani  Epjrtlc  was  lent  by  Earl  R°ger  B:grtt.  jfobn  itz-Gtoffrey,  William  de  Ctntelupt,  PBilf  Beffet,  Rjlfb  Fit*  Mcbjll,  and 
Mr.  William  Fvwtr-.c  their  Secretary.      See    M.  Paris,  under  the  Vear   1145.  p.  659. 

(3)  J""'  *9-  at  Luton  ini  Dunfiabk  in  Btdfordjbire.   M.  Parn.  p.  659. 

(4)  Fulk  fit*.  H'ann.    ibid. 

(5)  M.  Parii  liys,  King  Hmry  was  in  a  violent  Pafli>n,  and  wilhed  the  Nuntio  to  the  Devil  ;  but  that  being  pacified  by  his  Courtiers,  he  fent  R^kcn  A'  •  1 
a  Marflial  of  his  Palace,   to  conduct  him  lately  to  Dover    p.  659. 

(6)  This  Claufe,  though  copied  from  the  Court  of  R',me,  in  a  few  Years  crept  into  the  King's  Charters,  as  will  be    "een  hereafter. 

(7)  Thefe  Privileges  figninej  nothing,   ty  realon  of  the  i>ar  of  a  Non  objiunte,   whenever  he  pleafed  to  make  l1*;  of  it. 

(S)  Whilft  he  wis  employed  againft  the  IVclik,  ubi  Injh  l.nded  in  /inglefey,  and  deftroyed  the  whole  Cnuntiy  »ith  the  Edge  of  the  Swart.  M.  Par  s,  p.  684, 

(91  Maurice  Pitn-Gerald  Julhci-ry  of  Ireland,  having  negle^.ed  to  ttme  over  to  the  King's  AlTifUncc,  as  He  was  ordered,  is  turned  out,  and  John  &itn* 
Geijjr^y  put  >n  his  roona.  M.  Paru    p.  68^. 

(10)  He  d  ed  Decemt    4,  at  London,  and  was  buried  at  Tmtem  near  Cbepfttrw.      His  Brother  Atfelm  died  th:  lzdof  the  fame  Month.   M.  Paritj  p.  686. 

(1  1)  The  valt  E'tate  in  England,  Ireland  and  iValci,  bcl  nging  t)  this  Family,  tell  among  five  bilters,  who  were  married  to  d.vers  gteat  N3oieu  e  1  of 
Mjigland.     The  Family  fai'ed  in  the  toird  Gen-rawon  Irom   Richard  Strongoow  the  6rft  Earl  of  atriguil. 

(iZf  Which  met  at  London  about  Midcnt.   M.  Pant.   p.    69?. 

I1  3)  Mattbcv  Paris  6y5|  the  King  wrote  by  himfelf,  the  1  irtiops  by  themftlns,  ud  fo  l&ewifc  the.  Abbott  and  Buons  by  themfeives,  of  all  which 
Letters  tlirre  are  Copies  extant  in  Hi.  Pans.  u.dcr  the  Year  1146.  p.  699.  (ill. 


V.  That 
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I  2  4-r 


The   BISTORT  of  ENGLAND. 


Vol.  I. 


The  Tope 
,  toittinues  bis 
Cpprrjfuns. 
M.  Paris, 
p.  6Sl. 


He  claims 
the  Goods  of 
inteftate 
C  crgymen. 
Id.  p.  706. 


He  lays  a 
beeny  Tax 

cntbeOer'yi 
M.  Paris, 
p.  716. 
M.  Weft. 


which  the 
King  effectu- 
ally tppofes. 


Attempt  of 
tie  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln. 
M.  Paris* 
p.  716. 


Death  of  the 
King's  Ma- 
ther.     Id. 


I247. 
the  Pope's 
Exaclicns. 
M.  Paris, 
p.   7ll, 

W.  Weft. 


V.  That  in  Churches  filled  by  the  Italians  there  were 
neither  Alms,  nor  Hofpitality ;  neither  was  there  any 
Preaching    and  the  Care  of  Souls  was  entirely  neglected. 

VI.  That  the  Claufe  of  Non-objlante,  generally  inferted 
in  all  Bulls,  absolutely  deftroyed  all  Laws,  Cuftoms,  Sta- 
tutes   and  Privileges  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom. 

7'hefe  Articles  fliew  that  the  Bulls  granted  by  Innocent 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  were  not  executed,  lince  the  fame 
Grievances,  which  they  feemed  to  redrefs,  were  frill  forced 
to  be  complained  of. 

The  Letter  of  the  King  and  Barons  had  a  contrary  Ef- 
fect to  what  was  expected.  The  Pope  accufed  the  Clergy 
of  extorting  it  by  their  Importunities,  and  tookoccafion  from 
thence  to  load  them  with  new  and  unheard  of  Taxes.  He 
not  only  compelled  the  Bilhops  to  tign  the  Emperor's  Excom- 
munication (1),  but  moreover  commanded  each  to  find  him 
a  certain  Number  of  Men  well  horfed  and  armed,  to 
ferve  againft  that  Prince,  pretending  all  Churches  were 
equally  concerned  in  the  War  (7.).  After  this,  to  let  the 
Englifh  fee  how  little  he  valued  their  Murmurs,  inftead  of 
reforming  the  old,  he  introduced  a  new  Grievance,  by 
claiming  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Goods  of  Ecclefiafticks 
dying  Inteftate.  At  firit  the  King  oppofed  the  execution 
of  all  thefe  Articles  ;  but  the  Fear  of  a  threatned  Inter- 
dict and  Excommunication,  obliged  him,  as  formerly,  to 
fubmit  to  the  Pope's  pleafure.  This  Compliance  made  the 
Pope  fo  imperious  (3),  that  he  impofed  a  frefh  Tallage 
of  a  third  part  of  their  Moveables  upon  Clergymen 
that  refided  on  their  Livings,  and  of  one  half  upon  Non- 
refidents.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the 
Popes  were  fo  unwilling  to  make  Peace  with  the  Emperor, 
fince  the  War  furnifhed  them  with  a  pretence  to  levy 
fuch  frequent  Taxes  upon  the  Clergy.  The  Bifhop  of 
London  was  commiffioned  to  execute  this  new  Order,  with 
Power  to  excommunicate  and  fufpend  the  difobedient.  But 
whilft  this  Prelate  and  fome  others  were  met  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  King  fent  them  word  not  to  confent  to  this 
Impofition,  whereupon  they  broke  up  their  meeting.  If 
Henry  had  as  vigoroufly  oppofed  all  the  other  Attempts  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  he  would  have  equally  fucceeded,  fince 
the  Pope  thought  not  fit  to  pulh  this  matter  any  further, 
when  he  found  a  refolute  oppohtion  (4). 

The  abfolute  Power  claimed  by  the  Pope  over  Chrif- 
tians,  caufed  pernicious  effects  among  fome  Englijl)  Bi- 
fhops,  who  imagined  the  Church's  Authority  to  be  un- 
limited. Upon  this  ground  they  pretended  to  extend  it 
over  civil  Affairs,  becaufe  there  is  hardly  any  thing  but 
where  Religion  may  be  made  to  interpofe.  The  Bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  prepoffelfed  with  this  Notion,  took  upon  him  this 
Year  to  make  fevere  Inquifitions  concerning  the  Life  and 
Manners  of  every  particular  Perfon  in  his  Dioccfe.  It  may 
be,  this  was  done  with  a  good  Intent,  but  the  Danger  was, 
that  this  Incroachment  would  be  imitated  by  others,  and 
at  length  degenerate  into  a  real  Tyranny.  Accordingly, 
it  was  deemed  a  manifeft  Ufurpation,  to  which  the  King 
put  a  flop  by  his  own  Authority  (5). 

Ifabella,  Countefs  of  Marcbe,  and  Queen- Dowager  of 
England,  the  King's  Mother,  died  this  Year  (6),  after  liv- 
ing in  no  great  reputation,  if  we  may  believe  certain  His- 
torians (7). 

The  Year  1247,  like  the  laft,  was  fpent  almoft  wholly 
in  Contefts  between  the  Pope  and  the  Clergy  ;  the  firft 
increafing  his  Oppreffions,  in  proportion  as  the  others 
vainly  ftrove  to  fecure  themfelves  from  them  (8).  In  the 
beginning  of  this  Year,  the  Bifhops  and  Abbots  were 
forced  to   make  a  Prefent  of  a  thoufand  Marks  (9)    to  a 


new  Legate,  fent  by  the  Pope  into  England,  upon  no  other     1  247, 

account  but    to  exact  Money  from   the  Clergy.     At  the 

fame  time,  and    for  the   fame  reafon,  there  was  a   Nuntio 

in  Ireland,   who  procured  five   hundred   Marks  (ic).      As 

the  King  was  ever  ready  to  countenance  the  Court  of  Rome's 

Exactions,    the  Pope   was   willing,    in   his    turn,    to   fliew 

him   fome  Mark   of  his  Gratitude.     To  that  end,  he  fent  M-f'fi^. 

rrinjiteges 

him  a  Bull,  ordaining,  that  for  the  future,  no  Italian,  not  granted  the 
even  the    Nephew   of  a    Cardinal,    or   the   Pope  himfelf,  King. 
fhould   be  admitted    to  any    Benefice  in  England  without  l.  £"*' 
the  King's  Confent  :  Ample  Recompence  for  the  vaft  Sums 
drawn   every  Year  by  the  Pope  out  of  the  Kingdom  !     A 
Privilege  befides  which  fignified  nothing,  for  the  Pope  was 
very    fure  of  obtaining  ti.e  King's  Confent,  whenever  he 
fhould  vouchfafe  to  ask  it  (1  1). 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  Englijb,  the  King's  74*  King'i 
three   half-Brothers,  namely  Guy  de  Lufignan,   William  de  '^"t*'1' 
Valence,  and  Athelmar,  Sons  of  the  Earl  of  Marcbe  (12),  am™  in 
came  into  England.      The  Earl  their  Father  fent  them   to  England, 
the  King,   to  be  eafed  of  their  maintenance,  and  in  expec-  ' 

tation  he  would  provide  for  them.  So  that  when  they  ar-  m.  Weft. 
rived,  they  were  deftitute  of  all  things,  and  had  nothing  to 
fublift  upon  but  the  Favours  of  the  King  their  Brother. 
Henry  was  forced  therefore  not  only  to  maintain  them,  but 
likewife  to  fatisfy  their  Avarice  and  Ambition,  with  Pre- 
fents,  Places,  and  Benefices,  to  the  Detriment  of  the  Eng- 
UJh. 

This  fame   Year   William   Earl  of   Holland,    a   young  F.arhfHvU 
Prince  of  twenty  Years   of  Age,  was  elected  King  ot  the  land  tUSei 
Romans,   by  the  Intrigues  of  the  Pope,  who   had    depofed  T^g°{, 
Frederic  in  the   Council  of  Lyons.     But   his   Holinels  did  m.  Paris, 
not  find  it   fo  eafy   to  put    him  in  pofTeffion  of  the  Em-  M.  Weft, 
pire,  as   to   procure  him  the  Votes   of  part  of    the   Elec- 
tors. 

What   fair  Promifes  foever  the  King  made   the  Parlia-      1248. 
ment,  upon  their  granting   him  the  laft  aid,  he  had  how-  Henry  re- 
ever  performed  nothing.     And  therefore,   when  he  demand-  ,'/..„e  An' 
ed   a   frefh  Supply   of  the  Parliament  allemb'ed  in  the   be-  jwerfmt 
ginning  of  the  Year  1  248  (13),  hf;  received  a  very  mortify-  -*■ Par!"' 
ing  Anfwer.     He  was  asked,  how  he  could   without  blufli-  M.  pJr;s. 
ing   renew   his  Demands,  after   fo  frequent  Breach  of  his  p-743, 744" 
Word.     He  was  upbraided    for  his  immoderate  Kmdnefs, 
and  exceffive  Liberalities   to  the  Foreigners  ;  for  his  Con- 
tempt of  his  native  Subjects;  his  negligence   in  encourag- 
ing Trade,  and   protecting  Merchants,  of  whom  he  even 
exacted    Impoiitions    which    were   not   due.       Very   live- 
ly   Complaints    were    made   of    his    keeping   in    his  own 
Hands    the    vacant   Benefices,    and   conferring    the   prime 
Offices  of  the  State,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Chancellor,  Treafu- 
rer,     Jufticiary,    on    Perfons    not   qualified,  without   ever 
vouchfafing  to  confult  his  Parliament.     Henry,  perceiving 
by  the  Boldnefs  of  thefe  Reproaches,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  bring  the  Barons  to  any  Temper,  prorogued  the 
Parliament  (14),  in  order  to  gain  time  to  confider  what  he 
fhould  do. 

During  the  Prorogation,     the   pernicious  Advice  of  his  ut ,-,  al,-re% 
Minifters  fet   him   more  and    more   againft    his   Subjects,  lyguidedby 
and  induced  him   to  be  entirely  governed  by   the  foreign-  Foreigners. 
ers.     Of  this   there  quickly  appeared   a  clear  Evidence   in 
the    extraordinary    Courage    they    infpired   him    with,    of 
which  he  was  naturally   incapable.     When  the  Parliament  Hefpeakt 
met,  he  upbraided   the  Barons,  for  endeavouring  to  impofe  ""l^h" 

i_-  T  i_-    I         1  ,1  11   the  Barons. 

upon     him    Laws,     to     which     they     tnemlelves     would  M.  par:,, 
think    it  hard   to  be  liable  :  That  every  one  of  them  was  p.  745* 
Mailer  in  his  own   Family ;  made  ufe   of  what  Counfel- 
lors  he  pleafed  ;     put   in,  and  turned  out  his   Domefticks 
without    controul ;     but  that    he  alone    was    treated   like 


(1)  In  the  Council  of  lycns  the  Emperor  Frederic  was  again  Excommunicated  and  Deposed  ;  which  Deposition  the  Pope  made  the  Emhlh  Bifliops  ligrj, 
M.  Parti,  p.  668,  6S1. 

{z\  He  ordered  Tome  of  the  Biihops  to  maintain  him  ten  Soldiers,  fome  five,  others  fifteen,  for  a  whole  Year,  at  their  own  Charges,  well  provided  with 
Horl'es  and  Arms,  and  to  fight  wherever  his  Holinefs  fhould  think  convenient.  M.  Parts,  p.  701.  He  alfo  granted  (be  A-chbiftiop  of  Canterbury  the 
firft  Fruits  of  all  the  Livings  within  his  Province,  ibid. 

(3)  He  impoled  a  Tal.age  of  fix  thoufand  Marks  upon  the  Englifii  Clergy  J  which  King  Henry  fjrb:d  the  Payment  of,  by  his  Letter  dated  at  It'flmin/ler 
Aprils,  which  fee  in  \'.'Paris,  p.  707.  This  Matter  was  afterwards  taken  into  confideration  by  the  Parliament,  ubi  congregata  fuerat  tctlus  Regni  tarn 
clen  oitam  militia  generahs  univerfitat,  as  M.  Paris  exprefles  it,  and  was  abfo.utely  forbiiiden.  p.  70S.  A  Pailiament  was  aflembled  again  at  IVmchefter, 
July  7.  to  confider  of  thefe  lame  Matters,  p.  709. 

(41  So  likewife  in  the  Cafe  of  adminiftring  to  the  Clergy  that  died  Inteftate,  upon  the  King's  Prohibition  and  the  Mediation  of  the  Caidinals,  the  P.pe 
revoked  this  Order.     Al.  Pans.  .  •    ■ 

(c)  He  fent  a"  Writ  to  the  Sheriff  to  hinder  any  Perfon  from  making  Enquiry,  unlefs  in  matrimonial  and  teftamentary  Caufcs;  which  lyrrel  obferves  is 
an  Evidence  ot  the  Antiquity  of  the  King's  Prerogative  to  grant  Prohibition  to  ft  p  the  Proceedings  of  Bilhops  in  Matters  which  belonged  not  to  them. 
Vol    II.   p.  94.1.    M.  Pans. 

(6)  She  was  Daughter  and  Heir  of  Ailmer,  Earl  of  Angoul-fmi  (by  Alice,  Daughter  of  Peter  Lord  Courtney,  fifth  Son  of  Lewis  le  Crcfs  King  of  Frame) 
and  after  King  Johns,  Death  remarried  to  Hugh  Brun  Earl  of  Marche,  and  Lord  of  Lujignan  and  Valine,  in  Poiclcu,  by  whom  (he  had  feveral  children 
advanced  by  Henry  III,  their  ha. f- Brother.  Ifabella,  alter  her  fecond  Husbano's  Death  took  the  Veil  in  the  Monafterv  of  Fonteiiraad,  and  there  dying,  was 
interred  in  the  Abbey-Chinch.  The  Ar  ns  or  Queen  Ifabella,  are  enamelled  in  feveral  plices  upon  the  Tomb  of  ffiliiam  de  Vahr.ee,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  her 
Son,  in  the  I  hapcl  of  St.  Edmund  in  IVrJlminfter  Abbey,  being,  Lozengy,    Or,   ar.d  Gules.  Sandf.  Geneal.    p.  S3. 

(7)  This  Year  alio,  King  Henry  granted  the  Orhce  ot  Earl-Marihal  to  Roger  Btgod  Earl  of  Norfolk,  who  had  married  Maud,  cldeft  Daughter  of  Wil- 
liam late  Earl-Mailhal-     M.  Paris,  p.   705. 

(S)  In  the  beginning  of  this  Year,  Feb.  -,.  a  Parliament  was  called  at  LtWwi,  from  which  the  bilhops  abfented  themfelvel.  M.  Paris,  p.  719.  M,  JS'ifi. 
The  King  was  then  appreher.five  that  the  King  of  rrante  was  preparing   to  invade  Gafeogne.     Id.  p.   720. 

(3)   He  demanded   fix  th-ufand  Marks  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  alone.      M.  Paris,  p.  nzz. 

(10)  Six  thou'and  Marks,  lays  M.  Sans.  p.  723.     M.  IVtJi.  p.  335.  " 

(n)  About  this  time  a  Parliament  was  called  at  Oxford,  to  confider  of  ways  and  means  how  to  put  a  flop  to  the  Pope's  Exactions.  M.  Tarts  p  7,3 
M    W,fl.  p.   337.  ■  *a 

(12)  VfTth  their  Sifter  Afiet.     M.  Paris,  p-   731. 

(13)  In  the  beginning  of  February.  It  confiiled,  according  to  M.  Paris,  of  a  great  number  of  Barons,  Knightj,  Noblemen,  and  alfo  Abbots,  Priors,  and 
Clergymen,  p.  743.     He  gives  there  an  Account  of  the  Bilhops  and  Earls  then  prefent. 

(14)  Till  June.     t\j.   tans,  p.   749. 
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a  Slave  by  his  own  Subjects  ( i ).  In  fliort,  he  declared, 
that,  far  from  changing  his  Ministry  at  their  pieafure,  he 
meant  to  be  mafter  in  his  own  Kingdom  ;  anrj  that  it  was 
their  dutv  to  obey.  As  for  the  other  Grievances  com- 
plained of,    he  was  contented,  with  reluming  general  an- 


!4J. 


Mint/art  Earl  of  Leicc/ler,  who  reduced  the  Rebels  to  obe- 
dience, and  gained  a  great  Reputation  (6). 

In  the  beginning  ot  the  next  year,   Prince  Richard,  the     \?-o. 
King's   Brother,  fet  out   with  a   magnificent   Retinue  (;),  Prim  in- 
to confer   with  the   Pope,     who   was'llill  it  Lyons.      'Ihis^^^'" 
fwers,  without   fpecilying  any  thing.     After   that,  he  told     Journey,  and   the  extraordinary  Honours  paid  him  bv  the  p,p,  a, 
them  he  expected  a  speedy  Aid  of  Money,     to  enable  him     Pope,  afforded  matter  for  divers  Speculations,  which  exc-r-  L;  in- 
to   recover  the  French  Provinces.   This  unfeafonable  haugh-     cifed    the  Wits   of  the   Politicians.      But   the    red   motive  **" Vmu 
tinefs  ferved  only  (till  more  to  exafperate  the  Barons.   They     thereof  was  unknown    till   fomc  years  after.  M  Weft, 

boldly  replied,  Since  he  defigned   not  to  reform  what  was        However  pfeffing   foever  the  King's   necessities  were,  heHtmytata 
annfs,  they  were  not   fo  fenfelefs   as  to  continue  to  impo-     took   the  Crols  from    the  hands  of  the  Legate,  and  vowed'*'  c'  ('• 
verilh   themfelves  for   the  lake  of  Foreigners,     under  pre-     to  go  and  war  against  the  Saracens  ol  Pale/line.      His  Ex    -j.  i  p.4.1 
The  PaAia-  tence  of  an    imaginary    War.     This   anfwer  leaving  the     ample  was   followed   by   above   five   hundred  Knights  (8),  -- -*<;6 


Ibrir  An- 
fwer. 


fells  bis 
Jewels. 
M-  I  aris 
P-  7+9- 


A  Fair  a 

Weltmin- 
fter  M  vex 
the  Londo- 
ners i 
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and  an  incredible  number  of  Efcjuires  and  People  of  an  M  ''"'  - 
inferior,  condition.  After  all  the  denials  Henry  had  met  ^ 'v*t'.t 
with  from  the  Parliament,  he  mull  have  forefeen  how  dif- 
ficult it  would  be,  to  obtain  an  Aid  fuitable  to  an  under- 
taking of  this  nature.  And  therefore  his  defign  was  not 
to  go  the  Voyage,  but  to  draw  from  the  Parliament  a  large 
Subfidy  on  that  pretence,  in  a  belief  they  durft  not  deny 
him.  At  leaft,  he  was  perfwaded,  the  methods  he  mould 
ufe  to  exadt  Money  from  his  Subjects,  would  be  autho- 
rized by  fo  plaufible  a  reafon.      Befides,  he   was  very  fen- 


75'- 


went  JiJJv  King   no   hopes,  he  chofe  to  diflblve  the    Parliament,  for 

'ibt  King  k'ar  mey  Ihould  proceed  to  more  vigorous  refolutions. 
Mean  time,  as  his  Treafure  was  quite  exhausted,  he  was 
forced  to  fell  his  Plate  and  Jewels,  which  were  foon  bought 
up  by  the  Citizens  of  London.  He  was  extremely  incen- 
fed,  to  fee  the  Londoners  fo  readily  find  Money  to  purchafe 
his  Jewels,  and  yet  continually  plead  Poverty,  when  lie 
wanted  a  Supply.  This  consideration  put  him  fo  out 
of  Humour  ,  that  he  eftablifhed  a  new  Fair  at  IVejl- 
minjler,    during  which,    all  Commerce   was  prohibited  in 

London  (2).     So  far  was  he  from   hearkening  to  the  Com-     fible,  that  with  part  of  the  Money,  he  could  eafily  procure 
plaints  of  the   Merchants   on    this  occasion,  that  he  gave     a  Difpenfation  of  his  Vow.     His  Conduit  afterwards  con- 

tf  wbcm  be  them  frefh  Marks  of  his  displeasure,  in  keeping  his  Chrijl-     firms  this  Conjecture. 

txttra  Pre-  maj's   in    the    City,    and  compelling  them  to  prefent    him  Be  this  as  it  will,  thofe  that  had  taken   the  Crofs  with 

^?'J'      .     with  large  Ncw-Years-Gifts.     Shortly  after,  he  demanded     the  King,   prepared   themfelves   with  all  fpeed  ;    and  per- 
alfo  a  Supply  of  Money,    and   in  fpite  of  their  endeavours     ceiving   he  made  no  Preparations,    offered  to  go   without 
to  the  contrary,    they   were   constrained  to  give   him  two     him.     Their  halte  was  very  difpleafing   to  him,  as   it  too 
thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  (3). 
1240.  Bu.c   (o  trifling  a  Sum  not   fufficing   for   his  wants,    he 

Hcmaku  ujt  bethought   himfelf  to   borrow  Money   of  the    Barons,  Bi- 

u  i/j/n  of    (hops,  Abbots,  Merchants,  and  the  richer  fort  of  Citizens 

')  'raife  Me-  'n  tne  Kingdom.     But  as  he  found  he  was  unable  to  force 

vty.  People  to  what   he  delired,  he  applied  to  them   in  fo  mean 

Id.  p.  758.  an(j  cringing  a  manner,  that  one   would    have  thought  he     ufe  of  this  Reinforcement,  were  facrificed   on  this  occafion 
was  begging  an  Alms  (4).     Notwithstanding   this  debafing     to  the   Pope's   defire   of  contenting  the  King  of  England. 
of  himfelf,    he    was  refufed    by   the    greateft   part,    who     Innocent  forbid  the  Englijh,    under  pain  of  Excommunica-  Tbr  Pcpc 
pleaded  Poverty,  though  he  pretended  to   be  under  an   in-     tion,  to  fet  out  before  the  King,  and   by   that   means,  zA/^bids  'be 
difpenfable  neceffity    of  making   War  upon  France.     But     the  Charges  thev   had   been    at  for  their    Voyage   became      '/" ."ft1 
he  could    not    poffibly    have    invented    a  worfe    pretence,     ufelefs.     If  this  Prohibition  caufed  many  murmurs  in  Eng-  the  Km*. 
Every   one  knew,  he  was   strictly  forbidden   by  the  Pope     land,    it    was  not  more   favorably    confidered   in   France.  M'   am. 
ro  dilturb  the  Territories  of  the  French  King,    during  his     Every  one  openly  faid,  it  was  a  plain   cafe,  the   Pope  did p'  774" 
ablence,  he  being  gone  this  year  to  the  Holy  Land.     The     not  much  trouble  himfelf,  whether  Lewis  fucceeded  in  his 
true   reafon    that   engaged   him  thus   in   fearch  of  Money,     Expedition,  fince  he  deprived  him  of  the  Afiiftance  of  the 
was,    his   being   deeply  in  debt,    without    having   where-     Englijh  Croifes. 

withal  to  pay.     Befides,     his  Brothers,  to  whom  he  could         Mean  time,  Henry  not  daring  to  demand  Money  of  the bjaifitiat, 
not   refule  any  thing,  never  regarded   his  wants,  but  con-     Parliament,  ufed  all  forts  of  methods  to  raife  it  elfewhere.  ""'*'"?  '*» 
tinually  prefled  him  with  their  unreafonable  Demands.     His     One  of  his    molt   effectual  ways  was,     to  commission    a  i/.'V'6?i 
londnefs   for  them  was  fuch,  that  he  miffed  no  opportunity     Judge  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  go  and  make  lnquifition  7S  j. 
of  heaping  favours  on  them,  though  he  could   not  be  igno-     in  all  the  Counties,  concerning  TrefpasTes  upon  the  Ro\  al 


plainly  difcovered  his  backwardnefs  in  a  Caufe,  where  all 
the  World  strove  to  fhew  marks  of  their  Zeal.  To  re- 
medy this  Inconvenience,  he  defired  the  Pope  to  hinder 
his  Subjects  from  going,  before  he  was  ready  to  head 
them.  This  favour  was  readily  granted,  and  the  Inte- 
rests of  the  King  of  France,  who   might  have   made  good 


Forests.  This  Commiffion  was  in  it  felf  very  odious,  fince 
it  included  all  the  Cafes  excepted  in  King  John's  Charter. 
But  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed  by  the  Inqui- 
sitor,    rendered  it    ftill  more  intolerable  ;    for  he  punifhcd 


rant  that  every  favour  gave  frefh  caufe  of  difcontent   to  the 
Englijh  Barons. 

Wc  tn'ti  in       Shortly  after,     the   Bifhoprick    of    Durham    becoming 

"•""  ">  m"ke  void  (5),     Henry    earneltly    recommended     Athelrnar    the 

Bilbop  0/   youngeft  of  his  Brothers,  though  he  was  far  from  being  of  the  leaft  fault  by  exceffive  Fines,  or  Confiscation  ot  Eftate. 

Durham.      a  fufficient  Age  and  Capacity  to  govern  fo  large  a  Diocefe.  By   thefe   arbitrary    Proceedings    he   procured   the   King  a 

Id.  p.  759.  Accordingly  that  objection  was  made  to  him  by  the  Monks  large  Sum  of  Money,  but  withal  drew   on  him  the  hatred 

of  Durham.     They  moreover  reprefefnted  to  him,  that  he  and  curfes  of  the  People  (9). 

had  often  promifed    to  leave   to  the  Churches  the  freedom  Amidft  thefe   Transactions,  Henry  was  not  unmindful  Henry  r««A 

of  Elections,    and    therefore  humbly  intreated   him  te  let  of    his  Relations.       The    Bifhoprick   of    ll'inchejler,    the  '"  HaVm 

them  enjoy   the  effect  of  his  promifes.     Henry  offended  at  richeft  in  the   Kingdom,    being  vacant,    the  King  ilrongly  fj  '.  .',  '/ 

thefe  Remonstrances,   returned   in  anfwer,   That  fince  they  recommended  his  Brother   Athelrnar,    whom  the    Chapter  Bijhop  »f 

thought  his   Brother   too  young,  he  would  keep  the  Bijhoprick  of  Durham   had  retufed   the  laft  year.      He  was   not  fatif  w  ncherter. 

in  his  own  hands  till  he  Jhould  be  of  a  fit  Age.  tied  with   fending  recommendatory  Letters,  but  would  co  «,*'       ' 

■Alexander         Alexander  II,   King  of  Scotland,  died   this   year,  leaving  in  Perfon   to  IVinchejler,     to    fupport   his    Interest   by    his  T.  Wikra, 

ill.  King  tf Alexander  III,  his  Son,  of  eight  years  of  Age,  to  succeed  Pretence.     On   the    day    of    Election   he   came    into   the 


him. 

About  this  time,  the  King  being  informed,  that  certain 
Gafcon  Lords  were   revolted,  fent   into  Guiennc,  Simon  de 


Chapter- Houfe,  and  made  a  fhort  Sermon  upon  this 
Text,  Rigbteoufnofs  and  Peace  have  kififed  each  other \ 
which    he  applied   in    the   best   manner   he  could    to    the 


Scthnd. 
Buchanan. 
Earl  of 
Leicefter 
fent  into 
Guienne* 

Act  Pub.  (1)  This  reafoning  is  very  fallacious,  though  it  has  al!  along  been    ufed  by  thofe,  who  do  not  confider  that  a   Perfon's  nvfmanTgement   of  his  own  pri- 

T.l.p.449,  vate    Atljirs  aliec,is  none  but  himfelf  j    whereas    the   Male  Adminiitrasion  or  a   publiclc  Miniller  is  detrimental  ro  the  whole  Kin^djm,  and  confequendy  it 
459.  highly   concerns  a  Nation,  that  the  great  Offices  «f  the  ^te  be  rilled  with  good   and   able  Men. 

M.  Paris.  {2;  It  was  to  laft-  fifteen   Days,  and   began   October    1 3.     All  Fairs  that  ufed  to  be  kept  at  that   time,  fuch  as  that  of  Ely,  &{.  were   ptohtbited   all 

Over    England.      M.    Pans,   p    7\I. 

(3)  At  this  time  the  Money  was  fo  fliaraefolly  dipped,  even  within  the  inner  Cittle.  by  the  Jews,  Flemings,  and  M»ncy- Changers  ;  that  an  Order 
wis  ilTued  out,  injoining,  tlut  Money  Ih.iuld  be  taken  only  by  the  Weight,  and  no  pieces  Ihould  pals,  but  what  were  round.  And  in  the  new  Money  thac 
was  coined,  to  prevent  clipping,  the  Crofs  and  Letters  were  ordered  to  reach  quite  to  the  edge  of  each  piece.  This  order  ocnlioncd  a  great  deal  of 
Confufion,  and  proved  a  great  cbllruftion  to  trade,  for  fosne  time.     M.  Pans,  p.  7  35,  747.     An.  Wanjtrl.  p.   207. 

(4)  He  not  only  applied  to  the   Nobility,  but  alfo  to  alt  the  rich  Abbies  in  the  Kingdom  ;  and  got    lixty    Marks  of  St.  Albjn's  Monaftery  in  particular. 

M.    Paris,    p.    7<;8. 

(«)   By  the    Refgnation  of    Nicolas  de   Farnham,   the  Bilhop.     Id.  p.   759. 

',0;  This  Year,  alter  Eajirr,  there  was  an  Allembly  ot  the  great  Men  at  Linden,  in  order  to  have,  what  the  King  had  frequently  promifed  them,  put 
in  Execution  ;  nam«-Iy,  fuch  a  .  h.tncdlor,  Julliciary,  and  Treafurer  cholen,  as  they  liked.  But  their  endeavours  proved  unfuccefsful,  by  Prince  R.cbsrSi 
deferring  their  Party.  Id.  p.  765.  M-  Weft-  p.  342.  This  Year  alfo  died  the  famous  Hugh  di  Brun  Earl  of  Mar.be,  fa  vi.cn  mentioned. 
i'A.  Pans,  p.   771. 


Id 


{j)    Attended  by  Henry  d,   H^Jlrrjv,,    and   Roger   de  Tburkeby,  two    Barons,    and    others  ;    and    by  the   Bilhops    of    LincJn,     Londin,    and    ff^r.tfter, 

■  P-  772- 

{2)  Among  whom  were,  the  Err!  of  Leir.Jler,  William  Lorgeffee,  Fstx-JViccht  the  King's  Steward,  W~tlliam  de  ya'.ente,  Pa-alln  Pijer,  Jcbtt  Marfrl, 
Philip    Lumel,  &c.      M.   Paris,  p.    774.      M.   tVeR.    p-    338.      Kymcr's  Fxd.   T.    I     p     447. 

19)  This  unjuft  and  pernicious  Hrojeft  was  fet  on  foot  by  Rjbcrt  Paffeleio,  and  the  Inq'u^filors  (  for  there  were  two,  namely,  Laurence  of  St.  Albmn's  • 
Clerk,  and  Gnffrey  de  Langley  a  Knight  )  made  nothin;  of  ruining  divers  of  the  bell  Quality  (  efpecially  in  the  North  )  for  kil.ing  but  a  Deer  or  a  Hire, 
though  it  were  in  the  very   Highway  ;  and  c'apped  up  ievaral  Gentlemen  in  Prikin  lor  but  mutteiing  agaimi   theit  unjuft  Proceedings.     M.  Porn. 
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,  i  co.    Bufinefs  in  hand.     Though  he  met  at  firft  with  great  op- 

pofition,  by  reafon  of  the  Youth  and  Infufficiency  of  the 

Perfon  recommended,  yet  by  his  Promifes  and  Threats  he 

at  laft  obtained  his  deiire.     The  Pope,  to  pleafe  the  King, 

failed  not  to  confirm  the  Election,  intending  to  ask  him 

another  favour  in  his  turn  ( 1  )•  j  'i! 

Tit  Kmg  cf     The  fad  news  had  now  reached  Europe,   of  the  King 

France takm of  France's   misfortune    in    falling   into  the   hands  of  the 

Prifmrby   §aracenSj  who   detained    him  in  Prifon  (z).     All    France 

tlT7bT  openly  charged  the  Pope  with  being  the  Caufe  of   their 

Pop,  ii       Monarch's  difgrace,    by  abfolving  for    Money  thole  that 

M  "pa"^"     had  takel1  ttlC  ^r°fs'    fr°m  PerforminS  tfieir  VoW*      Amidft 

P.  "79"."'     thefe  murmurs,    Innocent  palled   his   time    very    uneafy  at 

Lyons,    dreading   an    attempt   upon    his    Perfon.       Even 

Charles   and   Alphonfo,    Brothers  of  St.  Lewis,   came  on 

purpofe  to  upbraid  him  in   an  outragious  manner,  and  pro- 

Ttt  Pcft    ceeded  fo  far  as  to  threaten   him.     To  free  himfelf  from 

j;*i  Henry   this  troublefome   State,    and  from   the  Complaints    which 

lemnrr   perpetlia|ly  founded    in    his  Ears,    he  defired   leave  of  the 

hJt  at  Eour- 1       r  .'«-,,  -.  rt  1  TT 

draux.         King   of  England    to    refide   at    Bourdeaux.      Henry  was 
W.  p.  8*3.  willing  enough  to  gratify  him,    but  was  prevented  from 
doing  it  by  the  Remonftrances  of  the   Clergy  and  Barons. 
They  were  apprehenfive  the  Pope  would    pafs  from  Bour- 
deaux into  England,  where  his  Company  was  by  no  means 
IbiKirgn- defired.     So    that  the    King  delayed  fending    an  anfwer, 
ramrod*-  vvhich  the   Pope  took    for  what    it   was  indeed,    a  civil 
fwr-  denial. " 

The  Affairs  As  I  am  foon  to  enter  upon  an  affair  which  wholly 
cf  Sicily.  employed  Henry  feveral  years,  I  think  my  felf  obliged  to 
fhew,  by  way  of  digreffion,  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  thereof. 
I  mean,  the  Pope's  Donation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
Prince  Edmund,  Son  of  our  Henry.  But  to  give  fuch  an 
Idea  of  this  matter,  as  may  ferve  for  the  better  under- 
ftanding  the  Sequel,  it  will  be  neceffary,  not  only  to  fee 
what  palTed  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  this  Donation,  but  alfo 
to  take  the  thing  from  its  firft  Original.  This  digreffion 
will  not  feem  impertinent,  when  this  unhappy  affair  will 
be  feen  hereafter  to  be  a  fertile  Source  of  Oppreffions  upon 
the  Englijh,  as  well  from  their  King  as  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs. Befides,  it  ferves  to  difcover  three  things,  equally 
remarkable  in  the  Hiftory  of  this  Reign.  Firft,  the  Cha- 
racter of  Henry,  and  his  Indifcretion  to  engage  in  the 
molt  difficult  undertakings,  without  forefeeing  the  Obfta- 
cles.  Secondly,  The  Authority  alfiimed  by  the  Popes  in 
■  England,  and  the^r  manifeft  abufe  of  it.  Laftly,  We  fhall 
fee,  this  fame  affair  was  the  chief  occalien  of  the  troubles 
in  the  end  of  this  Reign.  Though  the  Events  I  am  go- 
ing to  relate,  formerly  made  a  great  noife,  and  deferved 
the  greater  attention,  yet  as  they  belong  not  properly  to 
the  Hiftory  of  England,  I  fhall  abridge  them  as  much  as 
poffibie,  and  fay  no  more  than  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for 
the  Sequel  of  this  Reign. 

Every  one  that  is  the  Ieaft  verfed  in  the  Hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope, knows,  that  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  Cen- 
tury, fome  Norman  Nobles,  Sons  of  Tancred  de  Hautc- 
ville,  conquered  the  Ifland  of  Sicily  upon  the  Saracens,  and 
Apulia,  Calabria,  and  feveral  other  Southern  Provinces  of 
Italy,  upon  the  Emperors  of  Conjlantinople.  Thefe  firft 
Conquerors,  from  a  religious  Principle,  or  fome  other 
motive,  did  Homage  to  the  Pope  for  their  Conquefts,  and 
made  themfelves  Valfals  and  Eeudataries  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  though  fhe  gave  them  nothing,  nor  had  even  pro- 
moted their  undertakings.  Whatever  their  Policy  might 
be,  in  thus  fubmitting  voluntarily  to  the  Holy  See,  it  is 
a  fact  beyond  all  difpute.  The  Conquefts  of  the  Nor- 
mans were  at  firft  divided  into  feveral  Parts,  whereof  Sicily 
beyond  the  Faro,  or  the  Ifland  cf  Sicily,  made  a  Kingdom 
of  it  felf.  The  reft  was  divided  into  Dukedoms  or  Prin- 
cipalities, under  the  name  of  Sicily  on  this  fide  the  Faro, 
of  which  Calabria  and  Apula  were  the  chief.  This  is 
what  was  afterwards  called  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  All 
thefe  feveral  Parts,  I  mean  the  two  Sicilies,  were  at  length 
reduced  into  one  Kingdom,  under  Roger  I,  Tancred's 
youngeft  Son,  who  affirmed  the  Title  of  King  of  Sicily. 
He  had  tor  Succellbr  JVilliam  I,  his  Son,  ftrnam'd  the  Bad, 
to  whom  fucceeded  IVilliam  II,  his  Son,  called  the  Good, 
to  diftinguifh  him  from  his  Father.  JViUiam  the  Good 
dying  without  Ilfue,  the  Sicilians  thought  fit  to  place  on 
the  Throne  Tancred  bafe  Son  of  Roger  I,  who  added  to 
the  Title  of  his  Predecelfor,  that  of  King  of  Naples,  or 
Sicily  on  this  fide  the  Faro.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  by  Sicily  is  meant  fometimes  the  Ijland  of  Sicily  alone, 
fometimes  both  the  Sicilies  together  as  making  but  one 
Kingdom. 
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Clement  III,  who  fat  in  the  Papal  Chair  in  the  time  of 
Tancred,  confidered   the  Proceedings  of  the  Sicilians  as  an 
Incroachment  upon  his  Rights.     He  pretended   that  by  the 
death  of  IVilliam  the  Good,  without   Heirs,  the  two  Sici- 
lies were  devolved    to  the  Holy  See,    and  as   Lord  Para- 
mont,    he  could    difpofe  of  them   as  he    pleafed.      Mean 
time,  as   fpiritual  Weapons  were   incapable  of  dethroning 
a  Prince  in  poffeffion,  Clement  fent  into  Apulia,  and  Cala- 
bria, an  Army,  which  at   firft  made  fome  progrefs.     But 
death  feizing    him    prefently  after,    prevented    him    from 
pufhinghis  Enterprize  any  further.     Celcjtine  III,  his  Sue* 
ceffor,  refolved   to  profecute  what  his  Predeceffor  had  be- 
gun.    But  perceiving  he  could  not  compafs  his  ends  with 
his  own  Forces  alone,  he  deemed  it  neceffary  to  engage  in 
this  quarrel,  fome  Prince  who  was  able   to  fupport   him. 
For  that  purpofe,     he    invefled    the   Emperor   Henry  VI 
with  the   two  Sicilies,    on   condition   of  the  Homage,    to 
which  the   firft   Norman   Kings  had  obliged  themfelves  to 
the    Roman   Church.     Hswever,    it  was    to  be  feared,  fo 
arbitrary  an  Act,  efpecially  in  favour  of  a  Foreigner,  would 
exafperate  the  Sicilians,     and    attach   them    more   firmly 
to  Tancred.       To    prevent  this  Inconvenience,    and   give 
withal  fome  colour   of  Juftice   to  what   he   had  done,    he 
caufed   Conjiantia  Daughter  of  Roger  I,    to  be  taken   out 
of  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Saviour's  at   Palermo,    of  which 
fhe  was   Abbefs  (3).     This  Princefs,  who  was  then  fifty 
years  old,  being  brought   to  Rome,  the  Pope  abfolved    her 
from  all  her  Vows,  and  gave  her   in  Marriage  to   Henry, 
thereby   to  add  a  more  plaufible  Right  to  the   Grant    he 
had  made  that  Monarch.     Befides,  by  means  of  this  Mar- 
riage, he  hoped   to  fow  among  the  Sicilians,  Seeds  of  dif- 
fenfion,   of  which  himfelf  and   the  Emperor  might  make 
an  Advantage.     Henry  fupported  by  this  additional  Right, 
immediately  headed  his  Army,  and  marched  into  Apulia, 
where  however  he  made  no  great   progrefs,    by  reafon  of 
the  Peftilence  that  raged  among  his  Troops,  and  of  fome 
other  affairs  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Germany.     So 
that  Tancred  kept   the   Crown  of  Sicily  till   his   death  in 
1  j  4;.     IVilliam  III,  his  Son,  fucceeded  him. 

Henry  no  fooner  heard  of  Tancred's  death,  but  he 
marched  back  into  Italy,  and  befieged  the  City  of  Naples, 
which  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The  refiftance  of  the 
Neapolitans  caufing  the  Emperor  to  defpair  of  accqmplifh- 
ing  his  undertaking  by  force,  he  refolved  to  ufe  artifice. 
To  that  end,  he  propofed  to  the  King  of  Sicily  to  decide 
their  quarrel  by  a  Treaty.  William's  apprehenfion  of 
lofing  all  his  Dominions,  made  him  readily  confent  to  be 
difpoffeffed  of  a  part,  in  order  to  purchafe  Peace,  of  a  Com- 
petitor much  more  powerful  than  him/ell.  By  the  Treaty 
it  was  agreed,  the  Emperor  fhould  have  the  Ifland  of  Si- 
cily ^  and  IVilliam,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Purfuant  to 
this  Agreement,  Henry  came  to  Palermo  and  was  crowned. 
But  whilft  IVilliam  was  preparing  to  retire  to  his  King- 
dom, Henry  feized  his  Perfon,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
conducted  to  Germany,  where  this  unfortunate  Prince  was 
deprived  of  his  Sight,  and  caftrated.  Henry  being  thus 
without  a  Rival,  took  poffeffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  fpite  of  the  endeavours  of  certain  Lords  of  Norman 
Race  to  the  contrary. 

The  Emperor's  affairs  being  thus  profperous,  he  fent  for 
bis  Emprefs,  who  was  big  with  Child,  though  fifty  two 
years  old.  Her  time  of  delivery  being  come  whilft  fhe 
was  on  the  Road,  fhe  ftaid  at  Geffi,  a  little  Town  on  the 
Frontiers  of  Ancona,  where  fhe  ordered  all  the  Women  of 
the  Town,  that  had  the  Curiofity,  to  be  Eye-witneffes  of 
her  delivery.  To  that  purpofe,  fhe  caufed  a  Pavilion  to 
be  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  Market-place,  where  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a  Prince  called  Frederic.  From  that  time, 
Henry  kept  poffeffion  of  the  two  Sicilies  till  his  death, 
which  happened  not  before  the  year  1 199. 

This  Monarch  left  his  Son  Frederic,  aged  eleven  years, 
under  the  Guardianfhip  of  his  Mother  Conjiantia,  who 
immediately  caufed  him  to  be  acknowledged  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  and  to  be  crowned  two  years  after  at  Palermo. 
After  that,  he  was  inverted  by  Innocent  III,  who  was  then 
Pope.  Conjiantia  his  Mother  dying  three  years  after,  left 
the  Guardianfhip  of  her  Son  to  Innocent,  who  governed 
the  two  Sicilies  by  a  Cardinal  during  Frederic's  Minority. 
This  young  Prince  being  arrived  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
married  Conjiantia  Daughter  of  Aiphonjo  IV,  King  of  Ca- 
Jlile,  and  two  years  after  was  elected  Emperor,  by  the  op- 
pofite  Party  to  Otho  of  Saxony,  whom  the  Pope  had  excom- 
municated. He*  could  not  however  prevail  with  Innocent 
to  fet  the  Imperial   Crown  on  his   head,  the  Pope  dread- 


(1)  Aiout  th's  time.  King  Hinry  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  William  it  KilUmi,  3  Man  learned  in  the  Civil  and  Canon-Law.     M.   Paris,  p.  795. 

(x)  He  was  taken  in  a  Battle  near  Damutla,  in  which  all  the  Kmgbtt  Templars  were  (lain,  except  three,  and  all  the  Kntgbts  Hcfpitallen,  except 
four.  There  fell  likewife  in  the  lame  Battle,  the  following  Herfons  of  Note,  Ralph  dt  Ctfcy,  Hugb  Earl  of  Flanders,  Hugh  Brun  Earl  of  Marcbt,  the 
F.irl  of  Pcntbitu,   IVilliam  Long  finer  J ,  Rchtrt  dt  flit,  and  about  eight  thoufand  two  hundred  Soldiers,  or,  according  to  others,  eighty  thoufand.      Id.  p.  795. 

(l)  Meztra,  fays,  that  Conjiantia  was  never  a  Nun  ;  but  Gio.  Summmtt  Hiflorian  of  Naples,  alnircs  us  (he  was  Abbefs  of  St.  Saviar't.  FaztUus,  Hi- 
Oorian  of  Sicily,  laji  thit  Pope  Ct'.cjiir.t  abfolved  her  from  her  Vows,  ar.d  that  this  appears  euo  from  the  Decrees  of  that  Pope  now  in  the  Arcbsvtc 
•  t    R\ttt.      Aa/.-n. 
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ing  it  might  be  dangerous  to  the  Holy  See,  to  raife  to  the 
Empire  a  Prince  of  tin;  llouli:  of  Suabia,  which  had  been 
fu  croublefqme  to  his  Pi  edeceilbrs.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
I22Q,  and  after  the  death  of  Oiho,  that  Frederic  was 
crowned  by  Honorius  III.  Conjlantia  his  Wife  died  two 
ieais  alter,  leaving  him  a  Son  called  Henry,  who  in  1223 
was  elected  King  of  the  Romans.  Afterwards  he  married 
Tolante  Daughter  of  'John  de  Brienne,  titular  King  of  Je- 
rufakm,  who  died  in  1228,  leaving  him  a  Son  named 
Conrade.  In  fine,  in  1235,  Frederic  took  for  his  third 
Wife,  Ifabella  of  England,  who  died  in  1241,  having 
brought  him  two  Princes,  Jordan  and  Henry,  the  firft  of 
which  died  a  Child. 

Having  mentioned  this  Emperor's  fcveral  Marriages, 
the  knowledge  whereof  is  abfolutely  necelfary,  it  is  time  to 
fpeak  of  his  Cornells  with  the  Popes.  Ever  fmce  Richard 
King  of  England  quitted  Palejline,  the  affairs  of  the 
Christians  m  thofe  parts  were  in  a  very  ill  fiuiation.  The 
Saracens  taking  advantage  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  Europeans, 
with  regard  to  the  Crufades,  made  great  progrefs,  and  tlie 
Chriftians  never  thought  of  forming  any  frefh  attempts  a- 
gainft  them.  Honorius  III,  who  fat  in  the  Papal  Chair  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Frederic  II,  defiring  to  re- 
trieve the  Chriftians  lodes  in  the  Holy  Land,  publifhed  in 
the  year  1224,  a  Crufade,  in  which  infinite  numbers  of 
People  of  all  conditions  ingaged.  An  Hiftorian  allures  us, 
that  above  threefcorc  thoufand  Englijh  took  the  Crofs  for 
this  Expedition,  of  which  Frederic  was  to  be  Head,  both 
as  Emperor,  and  as  Son-in-law  to  John  de  Brienne,  titular 
King  of  Jerufalem. 

Whilft  all  Europe  was  preparing  for  this  undertaking, 
fome  difputes  unexpectedly  arifing  between  the  Emperor 
and  certain  Cities  of  Italy,  retarded  that  Prince's  Prepa- 
rations, who  was  willing  to  fee  an  end  of  thefe  Contefts 
before  his  departure.  Gregory  IX,  SuccefTor  to  Honorius, 
finding  Frederic  proceeded  but  flowly,  in  comparifon  of  the 
other  Croifes,  wrote  him  a  Letter,  exhorting  him  to  per- 
fevere  in  his  pious  refolution.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Crufade  depended  on  him,  fince  the  ma- 
nagement was  committed  to  his  care.  Mean  time,  the 
Croifes  of  t.-.e  feveral  States  of  Europe,  repaired  in  multi- 
tudes to  the  Holy  Land,  expelling  to  be  foon  followed  by 
their  General.  But  Frederic  chofe  rather  to  employ  his 
Forces  againft  the  revolted  Cities  of  Italy,  than  againft,  the 
Saracens.  Neverthelefs,  as  he  was  earneftly  prefled  by  the 
Pope,  he  pretended  to  prepare  indeed,  and  even  went  and 
embarked  at  Brindifi.  But  after  being  three  days  at  Sea, 
he  failed  back  to  Land,  on  pretence  of  a  fudden  Illnefs, 
which  he  feigned  to  be  feized  with,  as  moft  Hiftorians  af- 
firm. This  news  reaching  Paltjiine,  above  forty  thou- 
iand  of  the  Croifes  who  were  gone  before,  returned  in  the 
fame  Ships  that  brought  them  thither.  The  Pope  inraged 
to  fee  fo  fair  an  opportunity  loft  by  the  Emperor's  fault, 
as  he  pretended,  publickly  excommunicated  him,  and  fent 
the  Bull  of  Excommunication  to  all  the  Princes  of  Chrif- 
tendom   to    be    publifhed    in  their  Dominions.      All  the 


World  however  does  not  think  the  Pope's  Severity  to  Fre- 
deric, proceeded  from  the  fole  motive  of  Religion.     Some 
affirm,    it  was  only  a. pretence    to  break   the   Emperor'* 
meafures  in  Italy,     in   favour  of  the  revolted  Cities,  which 
were  privately   countenanced  by  the  Court  of  Rome.     Be 
this  as  it  will,    it  gave  birth   to  a   quarrel   which    occah 
oned   innumerable  Calamities  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to 
Italy.      Frederic,   incenfed   at   the  Pipe's  Proceedings,  took 
care  to  juftify  his  Conduft  to  all  the  Potentates  of  Europe, 
by  Letters  wherein  the  Pope  was  feverely  handled.    But  la- 
was  not  fatished   with  fo  flight  a  revenge.     By  means  of  a 
powerful   Party   in  Rome,  he  expelled    Gregory  thence,  ana 
forced  him   to  take  refuge  at  Perugia.     However,  to  fliew 
his    Illnefs   was  the   fole    caufc  of  his  delay,     and   confe- 
quently    the   Excommunication  denounced   upon  him   w  s 
urijuft  and    rafli,  he   let  out   the   next  year  lor  Palejline. 
The    progrefs  of  his  Arms   in  that  Country  was  fo  great 
and  rapid,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  compelled  the  Sultan  of 
Mgypt  to  deliver  up  Jerufalem.     He  would  have  pufhed  his 
Conqueits  farther,  if  the  Knights  Hofpit.il.'ers,    who  were 
gained   by    the  Pope,  had  not  laid  obftacle:;  in  his  way  bl 
their  daily  Plots  againft   him.     On  the  other  hand,   Gre 
gory,    offended  that  the  Emperor  regardlefs  of  his  Cenfuie. 
ftiould  dare    to  undertake  this  Expedition,    before  he  wa. 
reconciled    to  the   Church,    and    without  making,    at   he 
charged  him,  Preparations  fuitable  of   fo  great  an  underta- 
king, renewed   his  Excommunication,    for   two  contrary 
faults.     Firft,    for  too  long  deferring   his  departure.     Se  • 
condly,  for  departing   too   foon.      But  the  Pope,  not  con- 
tent with  attacking  him  with  Spiritual,  employed  likewife 
Temporal  Arms.     He  fent  John  de  Brienne,  Father  in-law 
to  Frederic,  at  the  head  of  an  Army,   into   the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  with  the  title  of  Vicar  of  the  Hoi,  See,  to  wrcft 
from  his  Son-in-law  that  part  of  his  Dominions. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  ftill 
increafing,  all  the  Cities  of  Italy  fided  with  one  or  other. 
Then  were  formed  the  two  Factions  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Gibelines,  which  fo  long  harafled  that  Country,  the  for- 
mer for  the  Pope,  the  latter  for  the  Emperor.  It  will 
be  needlefs  to  relate  here  the  bloody  Wars  that  enfued. 
Wars,  which  frequently  gave  occafion  to  think,  that  zeal 
for  Religion  was  not  the  principal  motive  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs.  It  fuffices  to  fay  in  two  words,  that  Gregory's 
Succeflbrs  eafily  purfued  his  Projea  of  wrefting  from 
Frederic  not  only  the  Sicilies,  but  all  Italy,  and  the  Em- 
pire it  felf.  In  fine,  Innocent  IV,  having  publickly  depofed 
him  in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  caufed  IVilliam  Earl  of  Hol- 
land to  be  elected  Emperor  in  his  place.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  pretended  depofition,  Frederic  kept  poffeflion 
of  the  Throne  till  his  death,  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1250. 

To  give  a  diftindf  notion  of  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  where- 
in England  will  prefently  be  concerned,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  add  here,  part  of  the  Genealogy  of  the  Family 
of  Frederic  II,  extracted  from  the  Hiftory  of  Naples,  by 
Giovanni  Summonte. 
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Corfa. 
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Constantia, 
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King  of  Ar- 

Marquifs  of 

ragon. 

Montferrat. 

The  fame  day  Frederic  died,  he  made  a  Will,  and 
left  Aujlria  to  Frederic  his  Grandfon,  of  which  the  young 
Prince  was  already  in  pofleflion,  in  Right  of  his  Mother. 
To  Conrade  his  fecond  Son,  he  gave  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples or  Sicily  on  this  fide  the  Faro,  upon  this  condition, 
that  if  Conrade  died  without  Iffue,  his  Brother  Henry,  Son 
of  Ifahtlla  of  England^  ftwuid  fucceed  him,  and  in  «afe  he 


died  alfo  without  Heirs,  Manfred  his  Baftard  Son  fhould 
inherit.  This  fame  Henry,  Son  of  his  third  Wife,  was  to 
be  King  of  the  Ifland  of  Sicily,  and  Manfred  his  natural 
Son  was  to  have  the  Principality  of  Tarentum,  with  the 
Regency  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  namely,  of  the  firft,  in 
the  Abfence  of  Ctnrede ;  and  of  the  fecond,  during  Henry's. 
Minority, 
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made  the  Neapolitans  often  repent  of  efpoufing  the  Pope's 
quarrel.  Mean  time,  Innocent  ufed  all  poffible  means  to 
ftop  his  prcgrefs.  He  thundered  his  Cenlures  againft  Con- 
radc,  as  hehad  done  againft  Frederic  his  Father,  and  by 
aiding  the  Guelfi  his  Adherents,    he  kept  up  the  War  in 


As  foon  as  Frederic  was  in  his  Grave,  Manfred  would  for  his  Voyage  to  the  Holy-Lend.  As  Money  was  the 
have  taken  pofleffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  moft  neceffary  Preparation,  he  took  occafion  from  this 
name  of  Conradt,  But  the  Pope's  Party  were  fo  powerful,  Voyage  to  extort  great  Sums  from  the  Jews,  nor  were 
when  thev  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  Emperor,  his  Chriftian  Subjects  lefs  fpared.  But  what  could  be  ob- 
that  the  principal  Cities",  as  Naples  and  Capa,  {hut  their  taincd  by  thefe  mcar<s,  was  not  fufficient  to  enable  him 
Gates  aeainft  him.  This  refiftance  forced  him  to  call  his  to  make  an  Expedition  to  the  Eaft,  worthy  a  Succellor 
Brother  Conradt  into  Italy,  who  upon  Frederic's  death  of  Richard,  whole  Memory  was  ftill  frefh  among  the 
aflumed  the  title  of  Emperor,    though  William  Earl  of  Htl-     Saracens. 

land  was  acknowledged  by  the  Pope  and  his  Party.     Upon         Whilft  the    King  was  employed     in    preparing    for  his  TAcCifcon, 
the  arrival  of  Conrade,  things   had   another    face,    and  he     pretended  Voyage,    there  came  Deputies  from  the  Gafcons,  ""?'*'"  tf 

complaining   of    being    unjuftly  opprefied   by    the   Earl   oftd^^, 
Leice/ler.     The  Earl  hearing  of  thefe  Complaints,  went  to  «•/.»  »imS. 
the  King  to  juftify   himfelf,  and  denied  whatever  was  laid  c^"^imS<lf' 
to   his  charge  :     Adding,  he  could   not  but   wonder,    that 
the  King  fhouid   give    ear    to  the  frivolous    Complaints  of 
ftah,  in   expectation  of  a  more  favorable  Juncture.     Here     the   rebellious  Gafcons,  againft  one  that  had  ferved   him  fo 
I  fhall   end   this  long  digreffion,  which   I  hope  will  not  be     faithfully,     and  i'pent  all   his    F.ftate  in    s   Poft  where  o- 
deemed   needlef-,    when  we  come  to  fee  how  far  England    thers   were   wont    to  inrich    themfelves.      Henry    replied,  But  tbe  King 
was  concerned  in  this  quarrel.      But  to  return   to  our  Hi-     he   gave   no    Credit   to  thefe  Accufations  ;    on   the  con-/'"*  Cm- 
ftory.  trary,     to  make   his   Innocence  the  more  confpicuous,  he  "*°""  '"" 

The  year  u<;i  was  ufhered  in  with  the  frrft  Inftance  of    was   refolved  to  lend   Commillioners  into  Guienne  (6),   to  m.  Paris.  ' 
rirfl  ivfimt  the  Claufe  of  Non-objlante  in   the   Orders  of  the  King,  in     take  Informations  concerning    the   behaviour  of  the    Gaf  *&■  ''ub. 
of  ite claufe  imitation  of  the  Pope,  who  ufed  it  long  fince  jd  his  Bulls,     cons.     Mean    time,    to  convince   him,  that  thefe  Accufa-         P'474- 
Non-cbfcm-  ^g  g;fh0p  0f  Qarlitle  having  a  Law-Suit  (i)  with  a  cer-     tions  had    made  no  ill  Impreflions  on  him,    he   furnifhed 
tain   Baron  of  his    Diocefe,     and    being  obliged   to  go  to    him  with  Money,  and    ordered  him  to  prepare  to  return 
France,  obtained   an  Order  from  the  King,  that   the  Suit    to  Guienne. 

fhouid   be  ftopt  till   his  return.     But,  during  his  abfence,         Before  the  Earl  was  ready  to  depart,  the  Gafcons  being  rll  arM'!m 
his  Adverfary  found   means  to  obtain  a  fecond  Order  with     informed   of  the    King's  defign  to    fend    him   back,    de-  ft  p  if 
this   Claufe,     Non-objlante,    or  Notwithjlanding    the  former    puted   the  Archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,    to  renew  their  Com-  j>"»«Iran* 
Order,  the  Baron's  Caufe  Jhouid  not  be  delayed  (z).  plaints.     Whilft  the  Archbifhop  was  at  London,  the  Com-  a,tt,t  f„ 

Befides  the   Principles  of  arbitrary   Power,    inftilled   by     miffioners,  that  were  fent  to  Guienne,  returned  (7,).    They  gainjt  Lei- 
Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  Bifhop  of  Winchejler  fnto  Henry    reported,    that   indeed   the  Earl  of  Lelceftcr   had  treated  a  \^"'  . 
in  his  Youth,    and    which  he  ufually  made  the  rule  of  his     little  feverely  fome  Lords  of  that  Country  ;  but  however,  p.  j,6_ 
Conduct,    he  had  moreover  another  reafon   to  induce  him     had   only   ufed  them  according  to  their   deferts.     Though  He  King)*. 
to  have  but  little   regard    for  his  Subjects.     This  was  the     Lcicejhr  was  fully  cleared  by  thefe  reports,  yet  the  Kingf'1™' ''fJ~ 
confideration    of   the  Advantages  gained    by    the   Earl  of    was  perfwaded    by   the  Archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,    that  it 
Leice/ler   over  the  Rebels  of  Guienne.     Ever  fince  the  Earl     the    Earl  returned  to  Guienne,     nay,    if  he   was  not   pu- 
was  Governor  of  that  Province,  he  had  ferved   his   mafter     nifhed,  that  Province   would   be   irrecoverably    loft  to  the 
fo   faithfully,    that  in' ail    appearance,    he  would  have  no-     Crown    of    England.      This   Notion    was  fo  deeply  im-  Haiti* trii 
thing  to  fear  for  fome  time,  from  the  Inconftancy   of  the     printed  on    the  King's  mind,    that,    to    feCure   the  Alle-  tdh  b" 
Gafcons.     As  Henry   was  foon    daunted,    fo  a  very  fmall     giance  of  the   Gafcons,    he  refolved  to    facrifke  their  Go-    *"* 
matter   fufficed  to   raife  his  Courage.     The   Chaftifement     vernor  to  their  refentment.     To  that  purpofe,  he  ordered 
of  the  Gafcons  making  him  imagine,  their  Example  would     their    Accufation    to  be   brought   before     the    Peers,    not 
keep    the    Englijl)    in   awe,    he   fancied   for   the  future  he    queftioning    but   he    fhouid    have  Intereft   enough    to   get 
might  ufe  them   as    he  pleafed.     Accordingly,   without  re-     him  condemned.     Mean  time,  Leice/ler,  though  furprized 
warding  the  continual    murmurs  of  the  Barons,  on  account    at  the  King's  fudden    Change,    was  nbt   idle.     He   found 
of  the  Preference   given  to  Foreigners,  he   affected   to  re-     means   to  gain  Prince  Richard,  the  Earl  of  Glocejler,    and 
Return  of    ceive,    with   exceffive  Civilities,  Guy  de  Lufignan  his  half    feveral  other  Lords  of  great  Credit,    who  promiled  to  fup- 
<,UydeLu-    Qrother,  whorrt   the  Earl  of  Leice/ler  brought  with  him,     port   him.     Upon   this  Afliirance    he   appeared   in   Court,, 
iignan  tbe     w]]en    he   came   to  acquaint   him   with   what  was  done  in     and     vindicated    himfelf   with    fuch    Strength    and    Ev> 
Brother,       Guienne.     He    made  him   fuch  confiderable  Prefents,   that    dence,  that  the  Archbifhop   of   Bourdeaux   was    at  a   lofe 
thev  would  have  appeared  extravagant,-  even  though  he  had    how  to  maintain   his  Accufation.     Befides,    whenever  he 
abounded    in  riches.     Thefe  things  caufed  the    Barons   to     offered  to  fpeak,  in  defence  of  what  he   advanced,  he  faw 
redouble  their  Complaints.     They  could  not   bear  that  the     the  principal  Lords  always  ready  to  improve  their  Friend's 
Kin"  fhouid   give    fo  many  Marks  of  his  Affection   to  Fo-     Arguments.     The   King,    perceiving  the    affair    was   like 
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to  the    Fhly-Land.     But,  on  a  fudden,  he  was  ad- 


reicners,  whilft  he  flighted  his  own  native  Subjects. 

Henry's  wants,    and    his  little     profpect   of    drawing  a 
If  the  Kmg»  Supply  from   the  Parliament,  made    him  forget   his  Expe- 

cr"  England 

and  icot- 

land. 

Id.  p-  8*9 

Act-  Pub 
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Altxai 

marries  the 

Prince/* 


to  end  contrary  to  his  Expectation,  could  not  help  (hew- 
ing his  uneafinefs,  and  even  dropping  fome  Expreffions 
very  injurious  to  the  Party  accufed.  As  the  Earl  of 
Leice/ler,  not  content   with  juftifying  his  Actions,  boafted 


monifhed   bv  a  Letter   from  the  Pope,  that  it  was  time  to  moreover  of  his  Services,  and  boldly   called  upon  the  King 

perform   his' Vow.     He   was  then  at  Tori,  celebrating  the  to  perform    his  Royal  Word,  by  rewarding  him   according 

Pul>.'s  Nuptials  of  the   Princefs  Margaret  his  Daughter,  with   the  to  his  Promife,    Henry  fharply  replied,    He  did  not  think  rbe  Ki. 

tier  '  young  King  of  Scotland  (3).     This  Wedding  was  not   the  himfelf  obliged  to  keep    his   Word  with    a   Traytor.     This  ™u>  &• 
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fole  motive  of  his   being  at  York.     As  the  Prince  his  Son- 
in-law  was   very   young,    he   hoped   to  perfwade  him    to 


anfwer    had  fuch    an  effect  on  the  Earl,    who  was   in  a  Tra>Ur- 

Paffion  belore,  that  not  confidering  he  was  fpeaking   to  his 

Sovereign,  he  told  him,   He  lied  :  and  ivere  he  not  a  King,  He  gives  ti* 

he  luould  make  him  eat  his  IVords.     Then  after  fome   in-  f'.'V  lie 

Lit. 


C.  fclaUnfc  do    Homage    for   the  whole   Kingdom    of  Scotland.       He 

An.  cuiton.  was  very  urgent  with  him,  but  the  young  Prince   excufed 

Henry         himfelf  very"  handfomely.     He   reprefented   to  him,     that     folent  Expreffions,  added,  That  it  ivas  hard  to  believe  fuch 

tlioHo-       he  was  come  to  York  to  be   married,  and  not  to  debate  an     a  Prince  was  a  Chrijlian,  or  had  ever  been  at  Confeffion. 

<"'g'  f''r  ""affair  of  that   nature,  liable  to  many  difficulties,    and  upon     Yes,  anfwered    the    King,    /  an    a   Chrijlian,   and  have 

which   he  could   determine  nothing,   without  confulting  the     often   been   at   Confeffion.      What  fignifies  Confeffion,  replied 

States  of  his  Kingdom.      However,  he  did  the   cuftomary 

Homage  for  the  Lands  held  of  the  Crown  of  England  (4). 

Whether  Henry  thought    his  Pretenfions  were   not  well- 
grounded,  or   was  unwilling  to  difturb  the  Nuptial  Feaft, 

by   infilling  on  his  demand,     the  affair  went   no  farther. 

We  fhall  fee  111   the  next   Reign,  that  thefe  fame  Preten- 


Scotland  ; 

v/bitb   be 
refuf:. 


the  Earl,  without   Kepcntance  ?  I  never  repented  any  thing 
fo  much,   faid  the  King,  as  the  bejlowiug  my  Favours  on  one 
that  has  fo  little  Gratitude,  ana  fo  much  ill-manners.   After  Tbe  Kl^, 
this,  he  would  have  apprehended  him,  but  finding  the  Earl's  durfl  not  af- 
Friends  were    ready  to  oppofe  it,  he  was  feized  with  fear,  tr'i*"d  i""» 
and  durft  not  execute  his  defign.     Nay,  he  fuffered  them  at!j  ut,a. 


IZ--.Z. 
JheKivgex 
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fions  were  the  ground  of  a  bloody  War  between  England  to  fpeak   in  the  Earl's   behalf,  and  without  being  revenged 

and  Scot/and  (5).  for  the  Affront  he  had   received,  he  was  contented  with  a 

This   Interview   ending  to  the   Satisfaction  of  the  two  flight  Satisfaction,    and  was   outwardly  reconciled    to  him. 

Kings,  Henry  feemed  willing    to   prepare  in  good   earneft  However,  the  Earl's  Infolence   made    fo  deep   an  Impref- 

(n   About  a  Manor  bought  of  a  Baron  by  the  Bilnop's  Predec-rtbr,  which  the  Baron  would  have  recovered  again.     M.  Pun's,  p.  810. 

(a]  Afcr  this,  thole  Writs  or  Orders,  with  that  deteltable  Addition  of  Non-t/nidntr,  became  very  frequent,  which  bcinj  obferved  by  Roger  it  Tbvrfrbj, 
oni  of  the  King's  Juftices.  he  lain  with  a  dtep  Sigh,  AUt  !  tubat  lima  are  we  fallen  into!  Bebold,  tbe  Civil  Court ^  it  lorrufted  m  imitat.on  of  ne 
Ecdtji.iftical,  and  tbe  River  n  fsifoaed  Jnm  tbat  Fountain.  Id.  p.  Sn.  This  is  the  Original  and  Rue  of  aV«.«  b/iante'i  in  ihc  King's  Wiits  and  Char- 
ters,     'fyrrel  obferves,  that  this   is  omitted  by   Dr.   Brady. 

(3)  On  Cbrijlmafi  Day,   King  Alexander  111,   was  knighted  by    Henri,  and  married  early   next   Morning.     M.  Pant,  p.  819.     Rymer.  T.    I.  p.  467. 

(+}   For  Lu-bianmi  othT  Lands.      M.    Pant,  p.   S29, 

(s;  This  Year  pirtof  ll-'aie!  was  wholly  fubdurd.  and  received  the  Englijh  L»\V5,  and  that  part  of  it  which  borders  upon  Cbtfljire  was  commVfed  t) 
the  Government  or  Alar.  d^Z'uebe  who  anfwered  to  the  King  eleven  hundred  Marks  a  Year.  Id.  p.  S16 This  Year  alio,  February  ij,  a  Parlia- 
ment \ias  held  at  London.     Id.  p.   814.. 

[6]  He  fent  privately  Henry  ae  rVerigbam  to  examine  into  his  Actions  and  Behaviour.     Id.  p.  831. 

(7)  The  Earl  of  Leicefter  was  zoic  over  to  Guienne,  fome  time  before  the  Aichbiffiop  of  Bcurdtjux's  Arrival,  and  upon  News  of  this  frofli  Axuf.iicn, 
fpcec.Jy  returned  to  England  a^ain.     Id.  p.  836. 

Hon 
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1252.  fion  upon  his  mind,  that  he  could  never  bole  upon  him 
without  Horror,  which  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  be- 
caufe  this  doubtlefs  is  the  only  Inftance  of  a  Subject's  giv- 
ing his  Sovereign  the  Lie  to  his  Face.  For  which  reafon 
one  fhould  hardly  believe  fo  extraordinary  a  Fact,  were  it 
not  unanimously  atteftcd  by  all  the  Hiftorians 
Tie  Earl  is 

fent  to  Gui- 
enne. 
M.  Paris, 

]>■  844- 
Prince   Ed- 
ward snnjejl- 
ed  wi  tb 
Ouienne. 
Id.  p.  845. 
1/1 .   Welt. 


Henry  de- 
mands a 
Subjidy  of 
Ibe  Clergy. 
M.  Paris. 
p.  849. 

A3.  Pub. 
T-I.  p.  463; 
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They  petit:- 
on  oim. 


The  King 

threaten: 

tbem. 


Their  Reply. 
ibid. 


The    King 
tries  to 

gain  tbem 
tn  private, 
but  in  vain. 


Mutual  Ani- 
mofity  be- 
tween  the 
King  and 
bi:  SuljeS:. 


little  Ceremony  in  their  Complaints  again!)    hi       Eaie-Ad-     1252; 
miniftration.     The   Londoners    were  of  all  the  1  ii 
the  moft  incenfed,  by  reafon  of  the  frejqueni  !  taclioi  1  laid 
on  them.     But  they  had  foon   frefli   Gaufe  td  complain  of  n,  A-r 
a  Tax  of  twenty  Marks  of  Gold,  inapofed  on  the  City  b; 
the  King.     This  [mpofition    was  inconfiderable.  -        '. 

How   mortally  foever   the  King  hated  the  Earl  of  Art-    cerncd  the    City  of  London   only.     However,    the    whi 
cejler,  he  fent  him  Governor  again  to  Guimnt  ( 1 ),    not     Kingdom  murmured  at  it,    a    flowing  from  an  arbitrary 
to  favour,  but  remove  him  from  England,  where  his  Cre-     Power,    of  which    they   dreaded    the    confequences.      But 
d it  was  too  great.     Befides,  he  wis  apprehenfive,  the  Earl     however,    a  few  days  after,  the   King,   without   troubl  .  ■■ 
would  oblhuct  his  delign  of  conferring  Guienne  on  Prince    himfelf  to  pleafe  the  Londoners,  commanded  them  to  i 
Edward  his  eldeft  Son,  which  was  immediately  done  after    up  their  Shops,  during  Wejlminller  Fair,  which   lafftd    fif- 
his  departure.    The  Gafcom  were  overjoyed  at  this  change,    teen   days.      This   Innovation,    being  deemed    a  manifeft 
As  they  had   no  longer  the  fame   realbn   to   fear  Leicejler    Breach    of  the   Privileges  of  the   City,    caufed   loud    mur- 
who   was  going    to   be  recalled,  they  laid   fo  many  Snares    murs  among  the  Inhabitants,  and  a  refentment,   the  Effects 
for  him,  that  he  had  like  to  have  been  fur/prized.     For    whereof  became  vifible  upon  the  firft  opportunity  (7). 
his  part,  he   made  them    frequently   feel  the  Effects  of  his         Never  did    Prince  fo  ill    time   all    his    Undertakings  as  He  attach 
Refentment  before  he   left  the  Piovince.  Henry.     Whereas   every  one  endeavours   to   make   life   of  L  " 

The  affront  lately   received  from   the  Earl   of  Leicejler    fcemingly  favorable  Junctures,  Henry  had  a  very  particular  'i'vatt* 
was  not  the  only  thing  that  difturbed  the  King.     He  was    Talent  to  form  all  his  Projects  at   the  n  oft    improper  Sea-  Id.  p.  853; 
ftill  more  fenfibly   touched  with  the  Clergy's  denial  (2)  of    fons.     He  was  noi  ignorant  that  the  Nobles  were  diflatif- 
a   Subfidy,     As  he   was  convinced  that    a  bare    Demand     ficd,  and  in  a  fort  of  Combination   to   protect  the  Earl  of 
would  be  to  no  purpofe,  he  took  care  to  have   it  fupported     Leicejler,     He  had  ju(t  given    the  Clergy  a  frefli  Caufe  of 
by  an  exprefs  Order   from  the   Court  of  Rome.     Innocent    dilgufr,   by  procuring  a  Bull  to  abfblve  him  from  his  Oath* 
alledging    for  pretence,  that   the   King   could  not   pofiibly    and  entirely  alienated    the  Hearts  of  the  Londoners  by  the 
proceed  without  an  extraordinary  Aid  towards  his  Voyage    violation  of  their    Privileges.     At  this    [tincture   however 
to  the  Holy-Land,    commanded   all  Ecclefiafticks   to  pay    it  was,   that   lie  undertook  once  more  to  have  the  Earl  of 
him  the  Tenths    of  their   Revenues   for    three   years   (3).    Leicejier  tried  by  his  Peers,  whom   he  convened    for  that 
The  Clergy   being  allembled    on    this  occalion,    three  or    purpofe,     Accordingly  this  affair  ended  greatly  to  his  did; 
four  Bilhops  (4)  gained  by  the  King,  and  particularly  the   tisfaction.     Far  from   condemning  the    Earl,    the  Baron 
Bifhop  ot  Winchefler  his  Halt-Brother,  voted  in  his  favour,    faid  openly,  that  the  King  had  done  him  very  great  fn- 
But  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln    ilrenuoufly  oppofed  it,  and  got   juftice,    in  giving    Guienne  to  Prince  Edward  before  the 
the  majority   to  agree  to  petition  the   King,  tor  his  Soul's    Term  of  his   Goverment  was  expired,  and  without   ma- 
health,  to  delift   from   his  Demand.     The    Bifhop's   Peti-    king  him  any 'amends  (S).     This  Declaration,   which  pro- 
tion  ferved  only  to   exafperatc   the  King.     He  fent   them    bably  was  going  to  he  followed  by   fome  ungrateful  refolu- 
word   to    take  care   what  they  did,     iince  they    not  only    tion   to  the   King,   made   him   diflblve  an  AiTembly  which 
oppofed    their  Temporal  and  Spiritual   Sovereign,  but  alfo    feemed  fo  little  inclinable  to  favour   his  deligns  (9). 
the    Univerfal    Church,    and  Jefns   Chrijl   himfelf.     But        Thus   tins  weak  Prince,    by  an  unfteddy   and  capricious     ncoi 
without   regarding  thefe   Menaces,    the  Clergy  returned  a    Conduct,  increafed  the   Enmity  of  his  Barons    which  of  Ik  issmirc 
very  offenfive  anfwer,  by  which  they  feemed   to  throw  off'   all  things  he   ought   to  have  dreaded,  had    he  been  wife  e-  fi't*"  "'* 
all    refpect  for  him.     They   upbraided  him  in  very  harlh    nough  to  take  warning  by  his  Father's  unhappy  Example.  „,  '.",',. 
Terms,  for  his  Extortions,  Tyranny,  Breach  of  Promifes    Continually  befet  with   hidifcreet  and    greedy  Foreigners; 
and  Oaths,  and  then  broke  up,  without    waiting  his   an-    who  minded  only  their  own  Intereits,  he  faw  nothing  but 
fwer,  on  pretence  that   both  the  Archbifhops  being  abfent,    as  reprefenied   by   his  Minifters,    who  made  him   believe, 
they   could   do  nothing  without  the  confent  of  their  Pri-    that   as   long  as  he  was  fupported  by  the  Court  of  Rome, 
mates    (5).     Henry,    perceiving    he   could  obtain  nothing    he  need   not  fear  the  vain  Efforts  of  his  Subjects.     Thefe 
from  this  Affembly,  tried  to  gain  the  principal    Members    Counfels  induced  him   perpetually  to  countenance  the  Ex- 
by  Carefles.     To  that  end,  he  fent  for  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,    tortious  of  the  Pope,    and   the  Avaricioufnefs   of  his  Rcla- 
and  cauling  him    to  be   brought   into  his    Clofet,  received     tions  and  Minifters,  to  whom  he  was  always  making  Pic- 
rum  very  gracioufly,  in  order  to  extort  fome  Promife  from     fents  with  incredible  Profufenefs,      It    was    thus   he  fpent 
him.     But   this   Prelate,  who   was  no  Courtier,  far  from     the  clear  Revenues  of  the  Crown.     By  this  management, 
having  any   Complaifance  for  the  King,  exprellixl  himfelf    fo  little   confident  with    his  own  Interelt,   he   kept   him- 
very  roughly.     He  plainly  told  him,   it  was  a  Folly  to  en-     felf  always  poor;    whilft    his    Relations,    his   Counfellors, 
gage  in  an  Expedition  to  the  Holy- Land,  and  that  he  ought    and  the  Pope's  Creatures,  were  enrichini1;  themfelves  at  the 
to  take  warning  by  the  unfortunate  Example  of  the  King    Expence  of  his  Subjects.     The  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  deftring 
of  France,  who  lay   languoring  in   the  hands  of  the    Infi-    to  open  his  Eyes,    caufed  an  exact   account  to   be  taken 
dels.     Henry  finding,     contrary   to  his  Expectation,     the    this  year  of  the  annual  Income  enjoyed  by   the  Foreigners 
Bifhop  afTumed  the  Air  of  a  Counfellor,  had  not  patience    in  England.     It   was   found   to   amount  to  above    feventy  7,„  K„,.rul 
to  hear  him  any  longer,  and  commanded  him  to   be  gone    thoufand  Marks,  when   the  Revenue  of  the  Crown   at  the   fFmigr. '. 
out  of  his  Prefence  (6).  fame  time  fcarce  exceeded  a  third  part  of  that  Sum.     To  "'""•'t 

As  the    perfiiting  of   the   Englijh   in   refufing    Money,    this  we  may  add    another   particular,  to  fhew  the  eafmefs  M.  - 

iim  place  ftill  greater  Con-    of  this  Prince,  and  the  greedinefs  of  bis  Minifters.     Man-  p.  8,39. 
Jel,     one   of  his    Favorites,   a  Clergyman,    enjoyed  no    lefs 
than    (evtn     hundred    Eccleiiaftical    Preferments  at   once, 
which  brought  him  in  yearly  frur  thoufand  Marks. 

Whilft  thefe    things   patied   in    England,     the   Emperor    je 
Conrade,   and   Pope  Innocent  IV,  continued  their  Wars  ins...). 
Sicily,     but   to    the  great  difadvantage   of  the  laft,    whole 
break  out.     Animofity  was  come  to  that  height,   that  as  he    Spiritual   Arms    were    of  little  force  againft  a   Prince  that 
had  no  regard  for  his  Subjects,  they,  on   their  Side  ufed  as    defpifed  them.     As   the  Pope   found  he  was  too  weak    to  aq.  pLr.. 

T.  l-i  *  r. 

(1 )  Matthew  Pari:  frys,  the  King  told  him  upon  going  ofT,  That  if  he  iu  rsfucb  a  L'.ver  of  IVar,  he  miglt  that  find  F.tnp  'tymnet  etlDUgb,  ami  tlb  a 
Reward  anftvcr^ble  t<j  bi:  Merits,  as  lis  Father  bad  done  before  him.  To  which  the  Earl  b,>:d!y  replied,  That  be  w  11  -  .  .  ,  and  never  return  .'..".*  ii 
bad  entirely  fubdued  the  Enemies,   end  reduced    the  rebellious  Sub'jecls   of  an  ungrateful  Prince.      M.    Paris.     Ann.   rue.!,    p.    044. 

(2)  Wlvch  met   him  at   London,   October  13.    M.   Parts,   p.   849.      This    was   a   Parliament.     See   Ann.    Hutu   p,    322. 

(3)  Not  according  to  the  antient  Valuation  of  their  Prelerments,  but  according  to  a  new  and  cxatt  Valuation  that  was  to  be  taken  of  tr.err.. 
M.  Parts,  ibid. 

(4)  London,  Chicbefler,  and  Worecfter. 

(,)  The  Atchbilhup  of  Canterbury  was  beyond  Sea,  and  the  ArchVfhop  of  York  was  abfent  for  a  Reafon  then  unknown.  tAattbnB  Parr  1  has? given  tho 
Eifhp's  Reprei'entatinn  of  the   Grievances  committed   by  the  King;  at   length,    which    llie  c.uri..m    Reader  may  fee  under  the  Year  Ilex,   p.  849. 

(6j  The  King  ordered  his  Officers  to  turn  him  oim  of  Doors  lor  in  ill-br^d  Fellow  a>  h-  was.  M.  Pa^-s,  p.  S;.;.  Nor  Jii  the  King  com:  rift'  b-t  er 
in  an  Encounter  with  the  Widjw  Countefs  of  Arundel,  who  waited  on  him  ab  lit  her  Right  to  a  certain  Ward  hip,  whictl  the  King  chaileni;rd  by  real  n 
of  a  fmall  parcel  of  Land  hdd  in  Capite.  When  the  Counteis  law  Ihe  could  not  pmvril  upon  hi.n,  Ih:  thus  b.|i:y  accoftod  him  :  '«  Mv  L,rd  the  K'sat, 
**  why  do  yju  turn  your  Face  from  Jultxe  ?  for  no  Body  cm  obtain  any  Right  in  v  mr  court  ;  you  are  placed  between  God  and  us.  b-jt  y  u  gc,  rn  nei- 
*«  ther  your  lelf  nor  us,  as  you  ought  :  Are  you  not  alhamed,  both  to  oppicfs  the  Church  and  dillpiiet  the  Nobles  of  your  Kingdom  t  "  Tn:  Kii  g  knitting 
his  Brows  anfwered,  '«  What  do  you  mean,  Lady  Countefs  I  havL-  the  grc.it  Men  of  Bnglsnd  c  immitiioned  you  to'be  d.ii  Advocate  ?  "  I  ut  Hi  I  '.  _h. 
young)  did  not  anfwer  like  one,  '«  Not  fo  (Sir,)  the  Nobles  have  not  made  me  any  luch  Charter,  though  you  have  bVoke  ih.t  which  you  al  1  \  ,r 
**  Father  have  granted,  and  fworn  inviolably  to  obferve,  and  for  which  you  have  fo  otten  extorted  Money  from  your  bubjecb  :  Where  are  th-  Libei  lies  ot" 
«<  England  f>  often  reduced  into  writing?  la  often  granted,  and  (o  often  redeemed  ?  Therefore  I,  though  a  Woman,  w;th  alt  your  na'unl  9abject>,  dr» 
<*  appeal  from  you  to  the  Tribunal  of  God,  the  great  and  terrible  Judge,  and  let  him  revenge  us.  "  At  which  Reply  the  King  was  confoundi  J  and  held 
his  Peace,  becanfe  his  own  Conlcience  told  him  ihe  fpoke  no  more  than  the  Truth,  co  he  only  faid,  "  Did  not  you  ask  a  lav.  r  b  caufe  you  were  my 
•'  Coufin  ?  "  To  whom  (he  replied,  «'  lince  yon  have  denied  me  Right,  how  can  I  expect  any  Favo-.  ?  "  The  King  thu-  reproved  la:d  no  m  .re,  ani 
the  Countefs  went  away  without  taking  leave,  and  without  any  other  Sati-.tacf.iou  than  that  of  having  freely  facte:*  her  mind.  M.  Fans,  p.  853,  Brsc.j 
has  omitted  this  and  lome  other  of  M.  Paris's  Relations  of  this  kind. 

(7)  This  Year   King  Henry  renewed  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  and  the  Charter  of  the  Foreils.     An.  IVanicrl.  p.  210. 

(8)  The  Earl  of  Leicejler  had  then  three  Yeais  and  an  half  yet  to  come  in  his  ehrrter,  by  which  the  Government  of  that  Country  ivas  committed  tc 
him-     M.  Paris,  p.  853. 

(9)  When  the  Karl  heard  of  the  King's  defign,  he  laid,  "  I  am  very  we'I  fa  i.ried,  the  King  would  deilroy  me  to  inrich.  fome  Pnvttfit  in  PoieJevin 
•  »  with  my   Earldom.  "     td.  p.  8S4. 

No  17.    Vol.  I.  Nnnn  Compafs 


provoked  the  King,  and  made  hii 
ridence  in  the  Poiclevins,  fo  the  continual  favours  he  heap- 
ed on  the  Foreigners  quite  alienated  the  Barons  from  him. 
It  was  therefore  almoft  impoflible  but  thefe  mutual  dif- 
contents  fliould  caufe  in  the  end  very  fatal  Effects,  as  it 
afterwards  happened.  It  is  even  a  wonder  that  the  Rup- 
ture between  the   King  and     the    Barons    did   not   fooner 
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c   mpaf:   hi:  end  ,   he  imagined  that  by  offering  the  Crown 
,  to  Come  rich  Prince,  he  fh  iuld  eaiily  perfwade  him 

Innocent       to  fupply  whatever  was  neceffary  lor  the  Conqueft.    Of  all 
a/.rt  Sicily    ^e  Pnn'ces  in  Europe  on  whom    he  cart  his  Eyes,  he  faw 
no      better  qualified  to  embark  in   this  Undertaking   than 
M  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwal,    Brother  to  the  King  of  Eng- 

land.    Belides  that    this    Prince  was   mafter    of    a  large 
Eftate    which  he  knew  how   to  manage   better    than   the 
Kino  liis  Brother,    it   was  very  likely  he  would  be  dazzled 
with  the  Luftre  of  a  Crown,   That  of  England  feeming  to 
be  too  remote  from  him,  as  the  King  hrid  two  Sons.     This 
refolution  being  taken,    Innocent  difpatched  one   Albert   as 
r„mJ\'t     his  Nuncio,  to  offer  him  the  Crown  of  Sicily,  on  condi- 
rttyhtd  h    tion  he  would  wreft  it   from  the  Sons  of  Frederic.     Ri- 
ibt  Pop.     chay!{  re;e£ted   not  the  Propofal  j    but  infilled    on  certain 
previous  Articles,  which  the  Pope  did  not  relifh.    I.  That 
the   Conqueft   of  Sicily  fhould   be  carried    on    at  his    and 
the  Pope's  joint    Charges.     II.  That  Innocent   fhould   de- 
liver him  up  certain  places  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  as 
well  for  his  Security,  as  to  ferve  for  Magazines.    III.  That 
he  fhould  give  him    Hoftages  for   the    performance  of  his 
word.     Thefe  Terms  agreed    not  at  all  with  the   Pope's 
defigns.     He   was   in    hopes    Richard,    deeming   the  bare 
Grant  of  Sicily  as    a  lingular   Favour,    would   engdge   to 
fupply  what  Monev    was   neceffary   for  the  Conqueft,  and 
rely  on   the  word  of  him  that  made  him  fo   noble  a  Pre- 
fent.     But  when  he  faw   the   Prince  was  not   willing   to 
be    his  Dupe,  and  feemed  to  underfland  his  own   Intereft 
too  well,  he  dropped  the  Project,  and  recalled   his  Nuncio. 
Negotiation   This  Negotiation  not   having  the   effect  he    expected,  he 
■j  i«fe  up.   was   0]jijged    to  continue  the  War   at   his  own    expence, 
till  he  could  engage  in  the  Undertaking    a  more   eafy  and 
lefs  wary  Prince. 
S-cn:  fne-       Hairy  thought     he    had    prevented    the  Revolt   of  the 
tica  oj  tie   Qarcons  by  removing  the  Earl  of  Lcicejler  from    the  Go- 
ufltoL     vernment    of  Guienne.     But  it    was    not   long  before    he 
perceived,  the  Vigilance    of  that   Earl,  which  they  confi- 
dered  as  an  infuperable  Obftacle  to  their  pernicious  dehgns, 
Tit  Khg  r/to  be  the   real  motive  of  their  Complaints.     Leicefter  had 
Caftilejprt-  n0  fooner  refigned   his  Patent  (1),    but  a  Plot  was   difco- 


Vol.  I. 


tends  to 
Guienr.e. 


vered  in   Guienne, 


to  deliver  that   Province  to  the  King 


Id. '  r.  863-  of  Caftile.     Though   that  Prince  had    never  before   made 
known  his  Pretenfions  to  Guienne,  when  he  faw  his  Party 
ftrengthned  by  the   Earl  of  Leicejier's  Retreat,   he  began 
openly  to  declare  himfelf.     He  pretended  a  Grant  of  that 
Country  from  Henry  II,  confirmed  by  Richard  and  John. 
It   is    true   indeed,     thefe  Charters  were    never  produced. 
But   he  had  artfully  perfwaded  fome   difcontented    Lords, 
An.  Pub.     that  they  were  in  his   hands.     Upon   this  foundation,     he 
T.I. p. «6. fonned    m  Guienne  a  powerful  Party,  of  which  Gajlon  de 
Moncade,  Vifcount  of  Beam,  was  head.     It  is  very  likely, 
Henry's  want  of  Courage  infpired  the  King  of  Caftile  with 
the  thoughts  of   becoming    mafter  of    Guienne  upon    this 
frivolous°  title.     At  lead,    he   believed  he  had   reafon  to 
hope,  that,    either  by  Arms,    or   by    way   of  Treaty,  he 
fliould  procure  fome   part  of  that  Province.     Be   this   as  it 
will,     thefe    Pretenfions,    though    apparently   very   weak, 
raifed  Commotions  in  Guienne,  which  made  Henry   often 
Henry  it      repent  of  removing  the  Earl   of  Leicefter.     In  fhort,    the 
farced  to  go   Male-contents,    aided  by  the  King  of  Cajhle,    made   fuch 
Act  Pub.     progrefs,  that   Henry  was    forced  to   go  in  Perfon  to  lave 
T.I.  p.  491,  the  Country.     But  there  was  occalion  for  Money,  and  it 
&'■  497-     was   in  vain  to    alledge  the  war    in  Guienne,    to  procure 
T.  w.kcs.  ^^  ^  gubje£s>   who  were  too  much  dillatisfied  with 

all  his  warlike  Expeditions,    to  be  prevailed   upon  by  that 
He  demands  Confideration.      It    feemed  therefore    more   expedient    to 
"",  ifik"   keeP  t0  his  old  Pretence>  namely>  his  Voyage  to  the  Holy- 
Holy-Land.  Land,  becaufe   Religion   was  therein  concerned.     As   foon 
as  the  Parliament,  called    upon  that  account,  was  met  (2), 
the  Kino-  demanded  a  large  Sum  to  enable  him  to  accom- 
plifti  his  Vow.     He  reprefented,  that  having  been  hitherto 
under    an  impoiubility   of  undertaking    the   Voyage,     the 
Chriftians  of  Palejlinc  muft  have  been  great  Sufferers  by 
thefe  delays. 
The  Aid  a        Though   the    Barons  were  fully   convinced,  the  King 
gr"d"L The  °'d  not  intena  to  S°  t0  tne  Holy-Land,    they   were  afraid 
'ctJrteri       however  of  giving  him  fome  advantage,    in  cafe  they  re- 
ore  hft.       fufeJ    the    Supply    demanded   on    fo  plaufib'e    a  pretence. 

M.  Paris. 


866. 


They  refolved  therefore  to  grant  an  Aid,  but  clogged  with 
Conditions,  from  whence  they  expected  fome  Benefit, 
whether  the  King  executed  his  Project,  or,  as  was  fuf- 
pected,  applied  the  Money  to  other  ufes.  This  refo- 
lution being  taken,  they  fent  Deputies  to  him  with  their 
anfwer,  the    Subftance    of  which   was,    That   in    cafe   he 


would  leave  to  the    Churches   the  freedom  of  Elections,      i:-' 
and    hncerely   obferve    the    King    his    lather's   Ciiartcrs, 
they  would  do  their  utmuft  to  content  him.      Henry,   who 
expected   this    Meffage ,     was    prepared    with  an  anfwer. 
He  told   them,  he  owned  that  on  certain  occa:io:is    he  had  T,:!  K,'.~ 
carried   the   Prerogative-Royal     a  little  too  far  ;    but  was  ^Z,',,   ,' 
firmly  refolved   never  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  fault  again,  the  f.i  .  _ 
Adding,     they    might  be   affured,     the  Charters  of    King " •-'■'■ 
'John  fhould  be  punctually  kept.     Then  addreffing  himfelf 
to  fuch   of  the  Deputies  as  iveie  of  the  Clergy  (>)>  ne  bid 
them  corifider,     thai  among  the    Pielates   who    then   go- 
verned  the  Church  of  England,   the.e  were  few  but  v.;   it 
were  promoted  to   their  Dignities,    by  means  of  that  Pre- 
rogative   Royal    thev   complained  of.       He    asked    them, 
whether  they  themfelves,    at  the  time   of  their  Elections, 
would  have  wifhed  for  that  freedom  they   now  fo  earneftly 
demanded  ?    He  continued    to  fay,  fmce  they  defired   him 
to  correct  what  was  amifs  in  the  Government,  they  them- 
felves  ought  to  fet  him  a  good  Example,  and   reiign  their 
Bdh'.ipricks  and  Abbies  acquired   by   illegal  ways,    and  he 
promifed   them,     their    Places   fhould    be  filled   with  none 
but  Perfons  of  Learning  and  Piobity.     The  Prelates  being 
confounded   at   this    fh.irp  reproof,    had  nothing    to  repiy, 
but  ihat  the  Buftnefs  at  prefent  was  not  to  undo  what  was 
pajl,  but  to  prevent  the  like  Evils  for  the  future.     As  the 
King's   fole  aim  was  to  draw  Money  from  the  Parliament, 
he  did  not   puih  matters   any  farther.     Content  with  hav- 
ing a  little  mortified  the  Clergy,   he  faid,  he  was  ready  to 
join  with  the  Parliament   in  all  neceffary   meafures   to    re- 
drefs  the   Grievances.     Upon  thefe  Afiurances    the  Clergy  A  Aid  it 
granted  him  the  Tenths  of  their  Revenues  for  three  years, ^T^*'. 
and    the  Barons,  three  Marks  of  every  Knight's  Fee  held 
immediately  of  the  Crown. 

The  King's  Promife   to  obferve   the  Charters,  was  too  Excmmmi- 
exprefs  not  to  be  executed.    Accordingly,  without  any  Sol-  "•»«■  /» 
licitation,   he  convened  (4),  in  the  great  Hail  of  the  Palace  ,J.  ' 
of  Wejlminjler,  an   Aflembly,     at  which  were  prefent  all Sahft  the 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and   Temporal,  with  lighted  Tapers  in  *"«/<>«"  0f 
their  hands.     The  King  would   not  hold  one,  fa_»  ing,  he  M*  Paris  r 
would    lay     his   hand    upon  his  Heart,    during   the  whole  p.  886. 
Ceremony,   to  fhow    he    fincerely  consented    to  what  w'asAn-8ult- 
going  to  be  pronounced.     Then  the  Archbifhop  of    Can-  aq    pubi 
terbury  ftanding  up  before  all  the  People,  denounced  a  ter-  T. I. p.^Sgt 
rible  Curfe  againft   all,  that  for  the  luture,    fhould   oppofe 
directly  or  indirectly  the  obfervance  of  the  two  Charters  ; 
and   likewife,  againft    thofe   that   fhould  any   way  violate, 
diminifh,    or    alter    the    Laws   and    Constitutions    of    the 
Kingdom.       This   Anathema   being    denounced,  the   two 
Charters   were   read  aloud,  and   confirmed    by  the   King, 
who   kept  his  hand  all   the  while  on  his  Breaft  (5).    This 
done,  every  one  threw  down    his  Taper  upon  the  ground, 
and   wifhed   that   thofe  who  violated   the   Charters    might 
thus  fmoke  in  Hell. 

Who  would  not  have  thought  that  the  King's  Affent  to  K 
a  Curfe  fo  folemnly  denounced,    was  an   undoubted    Proof  tn-jn  n 
of  his  Intent  religioufly   to  keep  his  Promife  ?    Pethaps  he  ir'ai 
really  intended  it  when  he  laid  his   hand  upon    his   Heart.  £^"a- 
However,  the  Parliament  was  no  fooner  diflblved,    but  he  mm. 
fell   to  contriving   all   poflible  means   to  break  through  it.  M- Piris- 
Befides  that  he  was  naturally  inconftant,  and  not  over  icru- 
pulous,    it  is  faid,  he  was  perfwaded  to   this  reflation,  by 
fome  of  his  Favorites,  who  told  him  he  would  be  but  the 
Shadow  of  a  King,    as  long    as  thefe   Charters    were   in 
force.    But  as  they  perceived  he  was  retrained  by  the  con- 
fideration of  his  Oath,    they  ad\  ifed   him    to  apply  to  the 
Pope,  intimating,  that  for  two  or  three  hundred  Marks  it 
would  be  eafy  to  get  it  annulled.     This  weak  Prince,  who 
generally  followed    the  moft  pernicious  Counfels,  embraced 
this  immediately.     It  was  agreeable  to  his  Inclinations,  and 
that  was  fufficient  to  caufe  him  to  trample  upon  what  Ho- 
nour and    Religion    required   of  him,    and  to    hinder   him 
from    reflecting  on   the   enfuing  Mifchiefs.     But,    ii  it  be 
ftrange,    this  Prince   fhould  fo  little  regard   his   Word  and 
Oath,   there  is   no  lefs  reafon   to   be  furprized,    that  fuch 
Principles  fhould  be  authorifed    by   the  common  Fractife  of 
him  who  ftiles  himfelf  Chri/i's  Vicar. 

Mean  time,  Henry  laid  out,  in  the  Preparations   for  the  Hfj,,,  M 
war    in    Guienne,  the  Money  granted   by    the   Parliament JbrGnxmu. 
for  the  Voyage  to  the    holy-Land.     When  all    was   ready,  "•  P-S6S- 

™  .i  •     rr*  ii-     An.VvavclI. 

he  came  to  Port/month,  where  his  T.  roops   were  ordered  to  x.  Wikcs, 
meet  him.     Then   leaving  the  Regency  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Richard,  he  fet  fail  (6)  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  Lords,  who  being  his  military  Tenants,  were  obliged  to 
that  Service.     Upon   his  Arrival  at  Bourdeaux,  he  headed 


(1)  The  King  bought  out  the  remainder   of  his  Term  (  which  was  three  Years,  )  and  gave  him  Security   f. 
(1)   A  fortnight  alter   Eajicr.     Id.  p.  865. 

(3)  They  were  all  of  the  Clergy,  1--X.  The  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bilhops  of  Carhjle,  Salnbury 
wh  '  were  fent  by  the  Bilhops  and  all  the   Prelates,  (ays  M.  P~rii,  p.  866. 

(4)  1>tay  3.   fjys  jVl.   Par. 1.     But  the  Ar.n.   Burton   fay  it  was    the   13th.  p.    3;;.      See  Ryrrer's    Feed.  T-    I. 

(5)  And  faid  after  all  was  performed,  Si  miy  GOD  help  me,  I  ivill  imritlMy  cbfirv!  all  tbefe  rf'i^J,  as 
tm  a  Knigbt,  as  I  am  a  crooned  and  anointed  King.  M.  Paris  ieems  to  intimate  only  the  E;fn"ps  had  Tafti 
lay  he  would  not  ho.d  one,  becaufe  be  was  r.o  Prtejt.   p.  867. 

{6)  Auguji  6,  and  arrived  at  Bourdeaux  the   15.      M  Paris,  p.  868. 
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his  Army  and  befieged  Reoie  Cattle  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Rebels.  As  they  depended  upon  the  King's  ufual  In- 
dolence, they  negledled  to  fortify  the  places  they  had  feiz- 
ed.  By  which  means  he  eafily  became  mailer,  not  only 
•  .:'  this,  but  of  all  the  other  C. files  that  were  in  their  power. 
Mean  while  the  King  of  Qajlili  neglecting  to  fuppor't  his 
Adherents,  Henry  imagined  he  waited  for  his  departure  to 
raife  frefli  Commotions  in  the  Province,  and  was  afraid 
that  would  be  always  the  Cale.  This  Belief  made  him 
very  uneafy,  becaufe,  to  prevent  his  Enemy's  defigns  he 
faw  hiinfelf  obliged  to  keep  a  {landing  Army  in  Guienne, 
without  having  wherewithal  to  maintain  it.  To  free  hiin- 
felf from  this  difficulty,  he  difpatched  an  Ambaffador  to 
Spain,  with  Orders  to  propofe  a  Marriage  between  Ed- 
ward his  cldcft  Son,  and  Eleanor  Siller  (  1 )  of  /llphonjo  King 
of  Cajlile.  Altihonfo  found  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his 
becoming  mailer  of  Guienne,  fince  the  arrival  of  the  En- 
:rl:f!<  Succours.  Befides,  he  confidercd,  the  Marriage  pro- 
pofed  was  very  advantagious  for  the  Princefi  his  Siller. 
Accordingly,  without  much  Solicitation,  he  agreed  to  it, 
.md  thereupon,  religned  to  Prince  Edward  all  his  Preten- 
fions  to  Guienne  (2).  This  affair  was  tranfacled  with  great 
Secrecy,  Henry  intending  to  ufe  the  pretence  of  the  war 
to  obtain  a  frefh  Supply  from  the  Parliament.  Mean  time, 
the  Earl  of  Leicejler,  who  was  retired  into  France  (3), 
finding  Henry  engaged  in  a  War  with  the  Gafcons,  levied 
fome  Troops  at  his  own  Charge,  and  came  and  offered 
his  Service.  The  arrival  of  the  Earl,  and  the  report  of  a 
private  Treaty  between  Alphonfo  and  the  King,  frightened 
the  Rebels,  and  caufed  them  to  return  to  their  Allegiance. 

Mean  time,  Henry  pretending  to  fear  the  attacks  of  the 
Cajiilians,  fent  Orders  to  the  Queen  to  fummon  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  demand  an  Aid.  But  this  attempt  did  not 
anfwer  his  Expectation.  The  Parliament  having  fome 
intimation  of  the  Treaty  negotiating  in  Spain,  replied, 
all  the  Barons  would  be  ready  to  ferve  the  King  with  their 
Lives  and  Fortunes,  upon  the  full  news  of  his  being 
invaded  by  the  Ca/lilians.  This  was  not  what  the  King 
wanted.  However,  as  he  thought  the  Treaty  of  Burgos 
was  yet  a  Secret,  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Ri- 
chard, that  he  was  extremely  embaraffed,  having  received 
certain  Advice,  that  the  King  of  Cajlile  was  preparing  to 
invade  Guienne  with  a  numerous  Army  of  Moors.  And 
therefore,  he  commanded  them  to  prel's  the  Parliament  (4) 
to  grant  an  Aid  anfwerable  to  his  Neceflities.  But  the 
news  of  the  Treaty  with  Alphonfo  being  confirmed  by  the 
Pari  of  Leicejler,  who  was  returned  into  England,  the 
Queen  durll  not  prefs  the  Parliament  (5)  upon  fo  frivolous 
a  Pretence.  Henry,  being  thus  difappointed,  was  forced 
to  fend  Orders  to  the  Prince  his  Brother,  to  extort  Money 
from  the  Jews  at  any  rate.  Richard  difcharged  his  Corn- 
million  with  fuch  rigour,  that  by  his  Oppreffions  he  re- 
duced the  miferable  Jews  to  defire  leave  to  depart  the 
Kingdom.  But  even  that  being  refufed  them,  they  were 
forced  to  pay  the  King  a  greater  Sum  than  ever. 

As  foon  as  the  Queen  had  notice  that  her  Son's  Marriage 
was  concluded,  fhe  hallned  to  Bourdeaux  (6),  with  Edward 
and  Edmund  her  Sons,  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
Immediately  after  her  arrival,  Prince  Edward  was  fent  in 
great  State  to  Burgos,  where  he  married  the  Infanta  Eleo- 
nora,  and  in  a  few  days  fet  out  again  with  his  Bride  for 
Bourdeaux,  where  the  Kino;  and  Qiieen  waited  for  them. 
During  their  Stay  in  that  City,  the  King  confirmed  by  a 
new  Patent  the  Grant  of  Guienne  to  the  Prince  his  Son, 
to  which  he  added  Ireland,  and  the  Sovereignty  of 
H'alei  (7).  Henry  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  Gafcognc, 
prepared  for  his  departure.  But  to  avoid  the  Fatigues  of 
the  Sea,  he  defired  leave  of  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
happily  purchafed  his  Liberty  of  the  Infidels  with  a  great 
Ranfom  (8),  to  pafs  through  his  Dominions,  and  embark 
at  Boulogne.  Lewis  not  only  very  courteously  granted  his 
requefl,  but  met  him  at  Chartres,  and  conduced  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  entertained  him  eight  days  (o). 

Henry  made  his  Entry  into  London  (10)  with  extraordi- 
nary Pomp,  and  received  from  the  City  a  Prefent  of  a 
hundred  Pounds  Sterling,  which  the  Londoners  were  wont  to 
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give  on  the  like  occafions.  But  as  he  did  not  feem  fatil 
fied,  they  gave  him  moreover  a  rich  piece  of  Plate  of  ex- 
quifite  Workmanfhip,  with  which  he  was  content.  This 
did  not  hinder  him  however  from  embracing  an  opwrtu- 
mty,  a  (ew  days  after,  to  draw  from  the  City  a  more  con- 
fiderable  Sum.  A  certain  Pried  accufed  of  Murder,  cf 
ing  out  of  Newgate,  where  the  Bilhop  had  confined  him, 
the  City  was  amerced  in  no  lef's  than  three  thoufand  ,11' 
Marks  as  a  Punifhment  for  its  neglecSt.  This  Sentence 
was  deemed  the  more  unjuft,  as  it  was  proved  by  good 
Evidence,  that  the  Bifhop's  Officers  themfelves  favoured 
the  Prifoner's  efcape  (1 2). 

I  left  the  Emperor  Conradi  and  Pope  Innocent  very  both  ■■'•■ 
engaged  in  War.     The  Pope  at  length  departed  from  Lyons  '' 
to  repair  to  Genoa,  from  whence  hc\k-ligned   to  go  and  re- 
lieve the  City  of  Naples,  clofely  befieged  by  Conrade.      But  Vmnit 
this  refolution  being  taken  too  late,  the  Emperor  had  tin. 
to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the  Capital,  and  afterwards  of  all  r>"r' 
the  reft  of  the  Kingdom.     This   fortunate  Succefs   infpircd 
him    with  the  thoughts  of  fiizing   likewife   the  [fland   of 
Sicily,  and,  if  certain    Hiftoiians   may  be  credited,  he  ac- 
complished this  defign  by   a   notorious  Treachery.     It  k '"''"' 
faid,   that   alluring  to  Melphi  young  Henry  his  Brother,   to  M. ,. 
whom  Frederic  II  bequeathed  Sicily,    he  caufed  him  to  be 
murdered.     This  Prince,  fays   an  Hiftorian  of  Naples,  oi 
all  Frederic's  Sons,  was  the  worthiefl  and  mofi  hopeful. 

Before  the  death  of  the  young   Prince,  the   Pope,   who"---;   •- 
faw  his   affairs  in  great  confufion  by   Cenrade's   Progi     ,  '    ' 
difpatched   to  ^England  the  fame  Albret   before  fp       n  of, 
to  offer  the  King  the    Crown  of    the  two    Sicilies.     But  'N!   ! 
Henry  rejected    this  offer  on  the   account  of  his  Nephew,  '  , 
whom  he  was  unwilling  to  depofe.    Innocent  not  fuccceding 
in  this  Project,  took  occafion  from  the  death  of  the  Kin 
of  Sicily,    to  renew  Conrade's   Excommunication,    whom  6 
he  charged  with    the   murder  of   his    Brother.     But   the  -   ■  •  • 
Emperor,  whether  he  was  innocent,  or  thought  it  would 
be  difficult  to  convicfl  him  of  this  Crime,  boldly  denied  ir. 
Nay,  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  England   to  acquaint  him 
with  the  death    of  the    young    Prince,    and  to  exprefs  his 
extreme  Grief  thereat.     This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  ex- 
amine whether  his  Sorrow  was   fincere.     It   fuffkes  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  cafe   he  were  guilty  of  the   murder,  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  his  Treachery.     He  died   five  He  it  pol* 
months  after,  poifoned,  as  was  faid,  by  a  Phyfician  bribed  f°*d  b* 
by  Manfred  his  bailard   Brother.     Far   from  fufpecling  the  m"p»A. 
hand  which   gave  him  his  death,  he  left  the  Guardianfhip 
of  his  Son  Conradin  to  the  fame  Manfred. 

The  death  of  Conrade   in   12^3,    entirely  changed   the  Im^enttr. 
face  of  affairs  in    the  two    Sicilies.     Manfred   under    co-  ''''7' 
lour  of  a&ing  for  his  Pupil,  who  was  in  Germany,  formed  t^KsS 
the  Projecl  of  becoming    matter  of    the    two  Kingdoms. 
But  he  found  fo   many  difficulties,  that  he   was   forced  to  s'el-u 
conceal     his   defign     till    a    more    favorable    opportunity. 
Mean  time  Innocent,    who  then  refided  at  Peru/a,  he?ded 
an  Army,  and  marched  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  where 
the   People  declared  in  his  favour.     Manfred  hiinfelf,  find- 
ing there  was  no  oppofing   the  Torrent,  went  to  him   at 
Naples.     When  he  came  there,  he  fo  artfully  difiembled, 
that   the   Pope,    thinking  him   really  in  his    Interclls,  ad- 
mitted   him  to  all   his   Councils,    and    confirmed     to  him 
the    Emperor    his    Father's    Grant   of  the   Principality    of 
Tarentum.     Manfred,  finding   himfelf  thus   in  the  Pope's  »"  •»* 
favour,  began  to  contrive  how  to  make   it  fubfervient   to  " 
his  defigns.     To  that  end,    he  advifed  him  to  difperfe  his 
Troops    all  over    the    Kingdom,     and    backed   his    advice 
with  two  reafons,     by  which   Innocent  fuffered   himfelf  to 
be  enfnared.     The  firft  was,    the   neceffity  of  eating  the 
Inhabitants   of   Naples,    left:    being    too   much   burthened, 
they   fhould  think  of    revolting.      His  other    reafon    iva, 
grounded    upon  its  being  no  lets  important  to  keep  in  awe 
the  Germans,  left  by  Conrade  in  the  Countrv,    under  the 
Command   of    two    Bavarian   Princes.     Tr.is    Stratagem 
fucceeding  to  his  with,  he  turned  to  the  two  German  Prin- 
ces, who  probably,  were   no  more  difficult  to  be  deceived 
than  the  Pope.     By  means  of  fome  (ecret  Emiflarres,  he 
intimated  to   them,    that  he  was  a   Friend  of  Conradin's 


Manfred. 


(1)  Unpin  by  miftake  fays,   Daughter.     See  ,Vf.   Paris,  p.  765. 

(2)  The  Bilhop  of  Batb  and  John  Manjcl  his  fpecial  Chaplains,  were  the  Agents  in  this  affair,  and  brought  back  a  Charter  fealed  \v::h  a  "olden  Seal  : 
Which  is   now  to  be  feen   in  the  King's  Arcbiires,   in  the  old    Chapter- tioufe  at  H'.Jlmtnlier  j  and  is   inlerleo  in  Rymtr'i  Fad.   T.   1.  p.   531. 

(3)  Where  it  is  faid  he  generoully  refufed  the  offer  of  being  High-Steward  of  France.     M,  Paru, 
{ir)  Which  met  'January  27.     Id.  p.  8S1. 

(5)  Which  was  alfembled  again,  in  order  to  be   prefT-d    to  grant  an  Aid.     Id.  p.  887. 

(6)  She  failed  from  Portfmoutb,    May  29.     Id.  p.   SS9. 

(-)  And  likewife  the  City  and  Towns  of  Briflol,  Stanford,  and  Crantbam.  M.  Pant.  Tefore  the  King's  return,  upon  ftatinrt  his  Accounts,  it  ap- 
p:aicd  that  the  Expencesof  his  Expeditions  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  leven  hundred  Pounds,  b.lijes  Lar.ds,  Wardlhips  (5c.  giTen  to  fo.-eigners,  a.  d 
thirty  thouland  3nd  two  hundred  Marks  fpent  upon  his  PoiHevm  Brothels.  Feing  told,  lays  Matthew  Pans,  of  ihis  Kicat  Expcnce  by  one  about  him,  he 
replied,   Ob,  for  the  Head  cf   God ,  fay  no  more  of  it,  te/t  lie  -very  Relation  make  Men  jiand   amazed.     M.    Pens.  p.    948. 

(3)    Four  hundred  thouland    L'.vres. 

(9]  Henry  was  attended  by  a  thoufand  brave  Horfe  with  noble  Riders,  and  there  were  with  him  his  own  Que»n  and  hi  Sifter  the  Countefs  of  Corn, 
vial,  who  weie  met  oy  the  Queen  of  France  aud  her  Sifter  the  Countefs  oi"  Atjau.  Thither  came  alio  the  old  Counted  1  r  i  •menu,  Mother  to  ail  th<  e 
Ladies.      M.  Paris,  p.   900. 

^lo)   He  landed  at  Dover,  about  a  Week  after  Cbri/lmafs.    HI.  Paris,  p.   901.     Deemier  27 .     T.   Wiles,  p.   50. 

(II)   Rafin  by   miftake  fcys  ihree   hundred.     Sec  M.  Pans,   p.   913. 

(ii)  This  Year  King  Hen-y  appointed  fevenA-of  the  malt  coi.ndciable  Abbots,  of  St.  Augufiin's  Order,  to  be  Juftices  itinerant.  M  p.  S95..—  -And 
(ouftituted  Henry  ul  Wenghan  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  in  the  room  of  William  de  kilicr.r.i.     Id.  p.  got. 
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uid  only    feigned    out    of  Policy  to  adhere    to    the  Pope,  paid   upon  his  arrival  at  Lyons.      A  mighty   Contribution 

Then   he  magnified   the  Pope's    Forces  in   the  Kingdom,  towards  an   Enterprize  of    this    nature  !     However,     the 

and  advifed  them  to  go  to  Germany   for   Recruits.     What  obligation  was  clogged  with    this   Claufe,    uniefs  the  Pope 

farther   induced   thefe   two   Princes  to   follow  his   Advice,  Jbould have  occafan  for  the  Money  himfelf  for  the  Defence  of 
v/as  the  Affurance  he  gave  them,  that   m  their  abfence  he 
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would  take  care  of  their  Troops.  He  told  them,  he 
would  undertake  to  engage  the  Pope  to  furnifh  them  with 
Neceflaries,  in  expectation  of  fending  them  back  to  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  mean  time,  would  prolong  the  Negotia- 
tion till  their  return.  By  this  double  advice  Manfred 
weakened  the  Pope's  Forces,  by  caufing  him  to  difperfe 
them,  and  freed  himfelf  from  the  troublefome  Prefence  of 
the  two  German  Princes,  keeping  their  Troops  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  occafion. 

The  Army  brought  by  Innocent  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  could  not  be  maintained  without  a  great  Expence, 
which  he  could  not  long  bear.  Apprehenlive  as  he  was, 
that  his  Troops  would  quickly  disband  themfelves,  if  he 
did  not  find  Money  to  pay  them,  he  made  a  frefh  attempt 
upon  the  King  of  England,  and  with  better  Succefs  than 
before.  Under  pretence  of  informing  Henry  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  Nephew  the  King  of  Sicily's  death, 
he  fent  a  Nuncio,  to  offer  him  in  his  name  the  Crown 
of  the  two.  Sicilies  for  Prince  Edmund  his  fecond  Son.  He 
reprefented  to  him,  that  his  fcruples  were  no  longer  fea- 
fonable,  fince  the  death  of  the  young  King  his  Nephew  : 
That  befides,  he  ought  to  confider  this  Offer  as  a  very 
particular  mark  of  his  Efteem  and  Affeclion,  which  any 
Prince  in  Europe  would  think  a  great  Honour.  In  fhort, 
that  a  Crown  was  a  Prefent  to  be  accepted  without  much 
deliberation.  Thefe  tempting  Offers  had  the  delired 
Effect.  Henry,  without  confulting  his  Brother,  or  the  Par- 
liament,   from    whom  he    was    to   expect    the  necefiary 


the  Holy  See. 

What   care   foever  the  Pope  took  to   procure  the    King  ib.  p.  515, 
Money,  he   was   afraid  it  would  not  fuffice,  or  the  King 
would    vainly   lavifh   away   the  Treafure   he    fhould    raife. 
For  this  reafon  he  admonifhed  him  by  a  Letter,    to    re- 
trench  ali   fuperfluous  Expences,  not  excepting    thofe   de- 
figned  for   pious   ufes,    becaufe   the    Conqueft  of  Sicily  was 
above  all   works   of   Charity.       Though    Edmund  as   yet 
enjoyed  only  an  empty  Title,  the  King  his  Father,  blinded 
with  the  hopes  inftilled  by  the  Pope,  confidered  this  young 
Prince,  as  the  real  Monarch  of  the   two  Sicilies.     In  this  lb.  p.  5-;;. 
belief,  he   caufed  him    to  give,  by    an  authentick  Patent, 
to  Thomas   Earl  of  Savoy  the  Queen's  Uncle,   the   Princi- 
pality of  Capua,    which,  like   the  reft   of  the    Kingdom, 
was  (fill  in  difpute  between   the  Pope  and  Conradin.      But 
though  the  Pope  feemed  to  divert  himfelf  of  this  Kingdom 
in  favour  of  Edmund,  he  fuffered  him  not  however  to  dif- 
pofe  of  any  thing  without  his  Confent.     There  are  in  the  ib.  p.  i-j, 
Collection  of  the  Public k  Ails,    feveral  Grants  made  by  the  &<■ 
Pope,   in    this  fame  Kingdom,  to  the  Marquiis  of  Hccn:- 
burch  his  General,  and  others. 

Whilft   the  Pope  continued  his  Negotiations  in  England  vanfied 
with  all  poffible  Secrecy,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  Sicilians,  ?'«"<"  **- 
Manfred  the    Baftard    was  taking   mealures  at  Naples  to  '"■"■,  '"s "* 
procure  the   Crown  of  the  two  Sicilies.      He  praclifed    up-  c.io.'  Sum. 
on  the  German  Troops  brouaht   thither   by  the   Emperor     ■  i>ans- 
Conrade,  and    fecured   the  affiftance   of   the  Saracens  \vhop'  9  9° 
were   very  numerous   in  the  two  Kingdoms.     As  foon   as  jje  «„;,, 
matters  were   ripe,    he    waited  an   opportunity    to  declare  ><-•<  P°pe'i 


Aids  for  this  undertaking,  accepted  this  imaginary  Prefent,     himfelf  openly,  and   it  was   not  long   before    one  offered.  C^frJrf 


M.  Paris. 
p.  896. 
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with  all  thankfulnefs.  From  that  moment  he  caufed 
Prince  Edmund  to  affume  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily. 
After  this  unwary  Prince  was  rafhly  engaged  in  this  af- 
fair, he  had  never  the  Power  or  Prudence  to  get  clear 
of  the  Snares  laid  for  him  by  the  Pope  on  that  pretence. 
Innocent  told  him,  that  with  an  inconfiderable  Sum  of 
Monev,  he  would  have  the  fatisfaction  to  fee,  in  a  fhort 
time,  his  fecond  Son  on  the  Throne  ;  and  a  Crown,  like 
that  of  Sicily,  was  well  worth  taking  fome  pains  to  ob- 
tain. Pleafsd  with  thefe  flattering  hopes,  Henry  readily 
fent  the  Pope  all  his  own  Money,  all  that  the  Prince  his 
Brother  would  lend  him,  and  all  that  he  could  extort 
from  the  Jews  or  his  other  Subjects,  by  means  of  itine- 
rant Juftices  fent  into  every  County.  But  this  not  fuf- 
ficing  to  fatisfy  the  Pope,  lie  was  fo  very  imprudent,  as 
to  oblige  himfelf,  under  pain  of  being  excommunicated  and 
deprived  of  the  Royal  Dignity,  to  pay  all  fuch  Sums  as 
the  Pope  fhould  borrow,  for  accomplifhing  their  Filter- 
prize.  Innocent,  impowered  in  this  unlimited  manner, 
•  fpared  not    his    Friend's   Purfe.     By  borrowings,   real  or 


Having  killed  a  Man  that    affronted   him   at   the  Pope's  Hi  »  and, 
Court,  and  being  obliged  to  abfeond,  he  was   fummoned  to  kjt  "titarl 
appear  and  take  his  Trial.     Upon  his  refufal,  Innocent  or-  m' 
ders  his  Troops  to  march  to  the  little   Town  of  Nocera, 
inhabited  by  Saracens,  where  the  murderer  was  fled.   This 
was    a    furKcient    pretence  for    Manfred    to   affemble    his 
Friends,  who  were  already  prepared.     With  the  Succours  i\eh.aiitbt 
that  came  to  him  from  feveral  Parts,  he  met  the  Troops  fofs. 
that  were  marching  againft  him,  and  attacking   them  with 
Advantage,    between  Troya  and   Foggia,  killed  part,    and 
put  the  reft  to  flight.     Innocent  was  much  furprized  at  the 
defeat  of  his  Army,    and  to   find  upon  his  hands  a  frefh 
Enemy,  whom   he  deiigncd  his   Inftrument   to  clear   the 
Kingdom  of  the  Germans.     This  Incident  convincing  him 
that  Manfred  had  only  amufed    him,    he  perceived,  fince 
the  Germans  fided   with  the  Ballard,     it  would    be  difficult 
to   maintain   himfelf  in   the  Kingdom  with  only  his  own 
Forces.     In    this  belief,    he  repeated  his    Inftances   to  the 
King  of  England,    for  Men  and  Money,  with   an  Englijh 
General,  threatning,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  give  the  Crown 


pietended,  he   engaged  him  fo  deeply,    that   his  ordinary     of  Sicily  to  another   Prince.     But  as  this  Supply   was  yet  innocent 


Ibid. 


Revenue  could  not  poffibly  anfwer  the  expence.  This 
put  him  frequently  under  a  neceffity  of  making  fuch  De- 
mands upon  the  Parliament,  as  rendered  him  daily  more 
odious  to  his  Subjects.  But  he  was  fo  fond  of  this  affair, 
that  he  regarded  not  the  Complaints  and  Murmurs  of  the 
People,  as  long  as  he  thought  to  find  the  neceffary  Money 
for  executing  his  Project. 
Tbi  Pope  Innocent  was  very  fenfible,  it  was  not  in  the  King's 
iifei  [mcral  power  to  perform  his  Engagements.  But  he  hoped,  by 
TbT'for.f"  ufing  the  Plenitude  of  his  Apoftolical  Authority,  to  furnifh 
1  '■;■.  him  with  means  fufficient  to  get  Money  from  his  Sub- 
jects. The  full  of  thefe  means  was  a  Bull  directed  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  Bifhop  of  Cbichejler,  im- 
powering  them  to  borrow  Money  of  Perfons  of  all  condi- 
tions, in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  Orders 
to  pay  what  Sums  fhould  be  thus  raifed  into  the  King's 
hands.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  the  Pope  made  ufe  of  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  becaufe  he  knew  no  body 
would  lend  the  King  Money  ;  and  becaufe  the  Church 
had  it  in  her  power  to  compel  People,  Ecclefiafticks  at 
leaff,  to  lend  their  Money,  which  the  King  could  not 
do. 

The  Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  furniflied  the  Pope 
with  a  pretence  to  grant  the  King  two  Tenths  upon  the 
Clergy.  But  withal  he  commanded  the  Money  to  be 
depolited  in  a  fafe  Place,  from  whence  it  could  not  be 
taken  but  by  his  orders.  He  pretended  it  was  to  prevent 
the  King  from  putting  it  to  any  other  ufe  than  the  Expe- 
dition to  Pale/line.  But  in  reality  thefe  Sums  were  de- 
fined for  the  projected  Conqueft  of  Sicily.  By  a  third 
Hull,  he  granted  the  King  a  twentieth  part  of  the  Church's 
Revenue  in  Scotland,  provided  the  Money  could  be  raifed 
without  giving  offence.  Mean  time,  as  he  had  himfelf  in- 
gaged  to  contribute  to  the  charges  of  this  intended  Conqueft, 
he  promifed  to  be  anfwerable  to  Prince  Edmund  for  a 
ed  thoufand  French  Livres.  half  whereof  fhould  be 
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very  remote,     the  Vexation    to   fee    his  affairs  in   fo  ill  a''" 
fituation,    threw   him    into    a   fit   of  Sicknefs    which  laid  grander'' 
him  in  his  Grave.     Though  moft  Hiftorians  reckon  above  iv. 
a   year  between   the    death  of  Innocent   IV,    and    the   E-  M-  r'i"u 
lection  of  Alexander  IV  his  Succelibr,    the  Collcdion  cf  the  ^a,9[„b. 
Publick  ASts   of  England  plainly  fliow,  that   Alexander  IV  T.I. p.  $14, 
was  elected  a  few  Months  after  Innocent's  deceafe.     And  — i36, 
indeed,  we  find  there  Bulls  of  thefe  two  Popes,  dated  the 
end  of  the  fame  year  1254. 

Alexander,    following  the  fteps  of  his    Predeceffor,     re-     1255. 
folved   to   profecute  the  War  againft   Manfred,     who,  ftil!  Alexander 
concealing  his  defigns,  declared   for  Conradin,    for   Fear  of  "*""  * 
frighting  away  the   Germans,  of  whom   he  ffcod   in  great %^i„* 
need.     As  the  Pope   had  no  lefs   occafion  for  the  Succours  Man/red. 
from    England,     inftead   of  menacing    Henry,    as  Innocent  Aj*'  Vah- 
did,  he  fent  the  Bifhop  of  Bonoma,  with  a  Ring,   to  inveft  M,  p;,rl^ 
by  that  Mark,   Prince  Edmund  with  the  Kingdom  of  Si-  p.  906. 
cily.     But   whilft   the   Legate  was   on  the  Road,  Alexan- 
der's   affairs  were    entirely    ruined.      The   Pope    boi row- 
ing  Money   from   all  hands,    on    the    King  of  England's 
account,    found     means   to  draw    together  an    Army    of 
fixty   thoufand  Men,  and  gave  the  Command   to  Cardinal' 
0,clavian    Ulba/dini    Floreutinus,    with    orders    to     befiege 
Manfred  in    Nocera.     The  Cardinal    hat    (or    his    Lieute-  m.  parjs. 
nant-General,  the  Marquifs  of  Hoemburch  a  German,  who  Aft.  Pub. 
had   long  ferved  Innocent  IV,    but  was  now  corrupted    hv  ': 1,p' s*!' 
Manfred.     Upon   the  approach  of   this  Army   to  Nccera, 
the    Marquiis,    who  watched    an    opportunity    to   ingage 
Oclavian  in    fome  falle   Step,  reprefented    to  him",   that  it 
was    not  only    needlefs,  but  a  leffening  ol   his    Honour  to 
employ  fo  great  an  Army    againft  a  paltry  Town.     Ad- 
ding, the   Country  adjoining  afforded   no  Forage,  and  be- 
fides, it  was  plain,  Manfred  coidd  nuke  no  gim   Efforts, 
fince  he   kept   himfelf  thus  immured.     The   Eccle/iaftical 
General,  unexperienced    in  the  Art  of  War,  looking  upon 
the   Marquifs  as  an  able  and  faithful  Soldier,     wus  eafily 
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perfwadcd  to  divide  his  Army,  en  the  falfe  notion  cf  his 
Enemy's  being  afraid.  He  had  no  fooner  committed  this 
Error,  but  Manfred  Tallied  out  of  Nocera,  and  fuddenly 
falling  upon  the  Army  which  was  coming  to  befiege  him, 
entirely  put  them  to  rout.  The  Pope's  lofs  in  this  Action 
was  fo  great,  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  Country. 
So  Manfred  eafily  became  mafter  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
was  crowned  at  Palermo,  after  fprcading  a  Report  that 
young  Conradin  was  dead  in  Germany. 
Ibthtgatt  Though  Alexander  had  no  refuge  in  Italy,  yet  he  did 
iwcjl:  Ed-  not  Jefpair  0f  reftoring  his  Affairs  by  means  of  the  King 
""slclfie's.  of  England,  who  little  knew  of  the  late  Revolution  in  a 
Aft.  Pub.  Country  where  he  was  fo  much  concerned.  For  the  Bi- 
T.i.p.550,  jhop  of  Bononia  (1)  came  to  London,  and,  without  riien- 
M.'&is.  tioning  what  palled  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  Man- 
p.  9i  1,965.  fed's  Coronation,  inverted  Prince  Edmund  with  the  two 
Sicilies  (2).  This  was  done  with  a  Solemnity  that  in- 
eiealed  Henry's  Satisfaction.  This  weak  Prince  was  as 
much  pleafed  with  the  Ceremony,  as  if  Edmund  had  been 
actually  put  in  poffelfion  of  a  Crown.  But  if  there  were 
Flatterers,  who  congratulated  him  upon  this  augmentation 
of  Glory,  there  were  wifer  People,  who  grieved  to  fee 
their  King  become  more  and  more  the  Pope's  dupe.  In- 
deed it  was  eafy  to  perceive,  he  was  ingaging  in  an  under- 
taking, which  all  the  Ready- Money  in  the  Kingdom 
would  not  fuflice  to  accomplifh.  » 

Henry  had  little  reafon  to  expect  any  great  Aids  from  his 
People,  whom  he  had  extremely  difpleafed.  Much  lefs 
ftill  could  he  hope  to  gain  the  Barons  approbation  of  a  Pro- 
ject, fo  rafhly  undertaken,  without  confulting  thofe  who 
alone  could  furnilh  him  with  means  to  come  off  with  ho- 
nour. Neverthelcfs,  he  demanded  of  a  Parliament  fum- 
moned  this  Year  (3),  an  Aid  of  Money,  with  the  fame 
affurance  as  if  he  were  labouring  purely  for  the  Good  of 
the  Publick.  Though  the  Parliament  was  unconcerned 
about  the  Succefs  of  the  Affairs  of  Sicily,  they  thought 
however  to  reap  fome  advantage  from  the  King's  Ne- 
ceffities,  by  improving  this  opportunity  to  procure,  in  a 
two  Condi-  lafting  manner,  the  obfervance  of  the  two  Charters.  To 
"°"'  "i1"'  that  end,  they  told  the  King,  they  would  grant  him  an 
Aid,  upon  thefe  two  conditions;  that  the  Charters  fhould 
be  obferved,  and  the  Jufticiary,  Treafurer,  and  Chan- 
cellor, nominated  by  the  Parliament,  without  being  liable 
to  be  turned  out  but  by  the  fame  Authority.  The  King 
not  thinking  proper  to  agree  to  thefe  Terms,  prorogued 
the  Parliament  till  Michaelmas. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  was  obliged  to  take  a  Journey 
into  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  Queen  his  Daughter,  who 
complained  of  her  hard  Ufage  from  thofe  that  governed  the 
T.  I.  p. 561.  Kingdom,  during  the  King  her  Husband's  Minority  (4). 
— -565-  The  Prclence  of  the  King  of  England  helped  very  much 
p.  90 "90S.  to  fettle  the  Affairs  of  that  Kingdom,  which  began  to  feel 
An.  Burt.  the  ufual  effects  of  a  Minority.  He  made  but  a  fliort 
flay  in  Scotland,  being  impatient  to  return  into  England, 
where  the  Affairs  of  Sicily  called  him. 
Ruftand  tie  The  Sums  pretended  to  be  borrowed  by  this,  and  the 
f,'/ccLs  'into  former  Pope,  for  the  Affair  of  Sicily,  were  fo  exceffive, 
England  that  the  King  faw  it  impoflible  to  fatisfy  the  Creditors,  real 
unttjmnl  or  feigned.  Alexander  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  but  recko- 
ning the  Englijh,  and  particularly  the  Clergy,  were  refpon- 
fible  for  their  Sovereign,  he  ufed  all  imaginable  means  to 
draw  Money  from  the  unfortunate  Kingdom,  fo  much  ex- 
haufted  already.  His  firft  Attempts  were  made  by  a  Nun- 
tio,  one  Rujland,  whom  he  furnifhed  with  feveral  Bulls, 
all  tending  to  exact  Money  from  the  Clergy.  The  firft 
produced  by  the  Nuntio,  was  an  order  to  gather  a  Tenth  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  itfelf,  as  well  to  the  Pope's 
as  the  King's  ufe.  This  Bull  was  expreffed  in  Terms 
which  left  the  Clergy  no  room  to  cavil.  The  Pope 
laid  this  Impofition  on  them,  Notwitbjlanding  (5)  any 
former  Letters,  Indulgences,  Privileges,  Exemptions  or  other 
Grants,  under  any  Form,  and  for  what  Catife  foever,  and 
notwitbjlanding  ail  Objections  which  could  be  devifed.  A 
fecond  Bull  gave  the  Nuntio  Power  to  change  the  King's 
Vow  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  into  that  of  undertaking 
the  Conqueft  of  Sicily  ;  a  Conqueft,  according  to  the  Pope, 
much  more  important  than  that  of  fcrufalem.  Henry  en- 
gaged in  this  new  Vow,  by  a  folemn  Oath  on  the  Relicks 
of  St.  Edward,  as  he  had  done  with  regard  to  the  firft. 
Moreover  the  Nuntio  ordered  a  Crufade  to  be  preached 
againft  Manfred  as  an  Enemy  to  the  Chriftian  Name, 
and  promifed  the  Pardon  of  their  Sins  to  all  that  fhould 
allift  the  Holy  See  againft  that  excommunicated  Prince. 
The  publifhing  of  this  Crufade   was  of  little  confequence 
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in  England,  but  the  effects  weie  felt  in  Pah-f.ine,  as  it     125;. 
obliged  the  Chriftians  there,    when  they   found  the  Suc- 
cours, intended  for  them,  diverted  to  other  Ufes,  to  con- 
clude with  the  Saracens  a  Truce  for  ten  Years. 

The    Parliament,     that    was    prorogued,     being    met,  TheParhmt 
the  King  follicited   in  vain   for  a   Supply.     He  had  taken  '"""'  "' 
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care   not   to   funimon   ftich  of  the  Lords   as   fhov.cd  nioft 
Steddinefs  in  the  lalt  Seffion.     But  from  this  very   thing  An.  Bur;, 
the  Parliament  took  occalion  to  refufe  his  Demand.     They  Rtfufeue 
alledged  that,  according  to  the  Tenour  of  the  Great  Char-  fwitrK-rP_ 
ter,  they   were   not  obliged   to  debate  any  Bufinefs,  unlefs  " 
all  that  had  a  Right  to  fit   in  Parliament  were  fummoned. 
Henry,  feeing  little  hopes  of  procuring  any  Money   from  ••  difllhej. 
this  Allembly,  diffolved   them,  and  took  other  Courfes  to 
attain  his  ends  (6).     He  would   fain  have  borrowed  once  Rij,ard 
more  of  the  Prince  his  Brother;     but  could  not  prevail.  trill  tut  Md 
Richard  was  difpleafed  that  the   King  (hould  rafhly  engage  ']"  K'"& 
in  this  Affair,  without  vouchfafing  to  confult  either  him,  or  M?PirU» 
the  Barons  of  the  Realm.  p  914. 

But   what  Henry  could  not  do  by   his   own   Authority,  , 

he  tried  to  effect  by  the  Pope's  help,  who   was  the  more  Divert  Built 
ready   to  aflift  him,    as   his   own  Intereft   was  concerned.  t°  get  Mtr.y 
It  may  be  freely  faid,  that  in   this  unhappy   Century  the-£"". 
Court  of    Rome  had   loft  all  fenfe  of   Shame.     Of    this,  An' Burt, 
what  I  am   going  to   relate   is  a  clear  evidence,  not  built  M.  Pari . 
upon  the  Tellimony  of  a  fingle  Hiltorian,  whofe  Fidelity  p  9!.  rjCt 
fome  have  endeavoured   to  call  in  queflion,  but   upon  the 
very  Bulls  of    Alexander  IV,     extant   in    the  Records   of 
England,  as   printed  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ads. 
By  the  way,  nothing  can  be  more  proper  to  confute  what- 
ever has  been  alledged   to   weaken  the  Authority  of  Mat- 
thew Paris,  than  the  Harmony  between  the  Bulls  and  his 
Hiflory.     What  is  more  ftrange  in  the  Conduct  of  Alex- 
ander,   is,  that  he  did  not  even  employ    in   the   War  a- 
gainft    Manfred,    the    exceffive   Sums    inceilantly    drawn 
from  England,  under  that  pretence.     If  we  compare  to- 
gether the  Hiftories  of  England  and  Sicily,  we   fhall  find 
that  when  the  Pope   was  draining  England  of  Money  for 
the  projected   Conqueft,     he    fuftered   Manfred  quietly    to 
enjoy  his   Crown,  without  ufing  any  effectual  Endeavours 
to  dethrone  him.     Thus  the  Conqueft  ot  Sicily  was  only  x.  Wikei- 
the  Pope's  Decoy,  to  get  large  Sums  from  Henry,  upon 
the  vain  expectation   of  placing   his  Son   Edmund  on  the 
Throne.     In  the  Collcttion  of  the  Publick  Ails,    we  find 
under   the  Year   1255,  divers   Bulls  clearly  fhowiflg  with 
what  greedinel's    the   Roman   Pontiff    exhaulted    wretched 
England. 

In   one  of  thefe  Bulls,    he   orders    Henry  to    pay  four  Aft  Pub> 
thoufand  Pounds  to  the  Bifliop  of  Bononia,  lor  the  Charges  T.  1  p-54". 
of  his  Legatefhip,  as  if  the  Court  of  Rome  had  no  Intereft 
in  the  Affair. 

In  another  dated    the  fame    Month,    he  confirms    the  ...   . 
Change  of  the  King's  Vow  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  into  p  54s. 
that  of  an  Expedition  into  Sicily,  to  the  end  the  Money 
defigned   for   the  War   againft  the  Saracens,    might  ferve 
to    pay   the    Debts  contracted  for   tljp.  Conqueft   of    that 
Kingdom. 

By  one  of  the  fame  kind  directed  to  the  Archbifhop  of  p.  549. 
Canterbury,  he  makes,  by  his  Authority,  the  fame  Change 
with  regard  to  the  Vow  of  the  King  of  Norway  and  his 
Subjects.  Then  he  commands  them  to  fend  into  England, 
for  the  pretended  Expedition  to  Sicily,  the  Money  raiied 
for  the  Voyage  to  the  Holy-Land. 

A  third,  enjoins  all  the  Englijh,  who  have  received  any 
Money  for  their  Journey  to  Paljline,  to  pay  it  into  the    '  i 
hands   of  certain   Commifiioners,    to  be  employed  in   the 
Sicilian  Expedition. 

Though  he  had  before  confirmed  the  Change  of  Hen-  p.  552. 
ry's  Vow,  he  granted  him  however,  by  a  Bull,  the  twen- 
tieth Part  of  the  Clergy's  Revenue  in  Scotland,  to  be 
employed  in  the  Expedition  to  the  Holy-Land.  This  Bull 
bearing  date  after  that,  whereby  the  King's  Vow  was 
changed,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  real  Cheat,  to  make  the 
Scots  believe,  their  Money  fhould  be  expended  in  the 
War  againft  the  Infidels. 

After   this,  by   a  fubfequent  Bull,  he  abfolves   the  Sects  ..  -,., 
from  their  Vow  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  on  condition 
they  would   fend  into  England  a  certain  Sum,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Conqueft  of  Sicily. 

He  granted  the  fame  Favour  to  the  Englijh,  by  a  Bull,  p.  -j6, 
dated  in  Augtjl  the  fame  Year. 

Laftly,  By  another  in  October  he  commanded  his  Nun-  ?.  5:9. 
tio  to  compel  the  Englijh  Prelates,    to  pay   the  Tenths 


*-K.ing  Henry  lint  to  the  Pop:  upon  that  account  fifty  thoufand  Marks 

p.  913. 


(I)  Of  Romania,   fays  M.Parit,  p.  911 

(l)   About  the  middle  of  OBohr.  ibid. 

hundred   thoufand  more.   An.  Burl.  p.  348. 

(3)  And  which  met  0  Sober  1^.  at  H'ejlminjler-    M.  Pa. 

(4)  Sir  Robert  de  Rofi,  and  Sir  John  Ballot  the  Regents,  were  accufed  of  keeping  the  Q^cen  like  a  Prifoner,  and  not  permitting  the 
her  Embraces.  But  tknr,  hiving  fined  the  Governors,  brought  the  King  and  Careen  together  again,  and  cut  them  inrc  luch  a  Condition 
M.  Parti,  f.  907.  (5)  ^0„.^Jiante. 

(6)  During  the  laft  Day*s  Siflion  of  this  Parliament,  there  happened  a  »ery  great  Quurel  between  the  King  and  the  Earl  Marital,  01  wh 
Reader  may  (ce  an  account  in  M.  Par  it,  p.  917. 
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granted  to  the  King,  for  the  Payment  of  the  Debts  con- 
traded  fince  his  Ingagements  with  Innocent  IV. 


M.  Vim. 


If  the  Originals  of  all  thefe  Bulls  were  not  among  the 
Records  of  England,  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that 
Chrift's  Vicar  was  fo  little  of  a  Chriftian,  as  to  prefer 
his  own  private  Quarrel  before  the  Caufe  of  God,  for  fo 
the  Crufades  againft  the  Infidels  were  then  reckoned. 
Neither  is  it  lefs  ffrange,  that  Alexander  (hould  think  of 
making  the  Scots  and  Norwegians,  who  lived  in  the  utmoft 
bounds"  of  the  North,  contribute  to  the  Charges  of  his 
Quarrel  with  the  Houfe  of  Swabia,  about  a  Kingdom 
fituated  in  the  moft  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  But  if  what 
the  Hiftorian  adds  be  true,  which  however  can  fcarce  be 
doubted,  it  will  be  cafy  to  perceive,  that  in  order  to  raife 
Money,  there  was  no  means,  though  never  fo  unjuft,  but 
what  was  approved  by  this  Pope  ( i ). 

The  Sums  borrowed  in  the  King's  Name  amounted, 
according  to  the  Pope's  account,  to  one  hundred  thirty 
rive  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty  Marks,  principal 
Money,  befides  Intereft  (z).  Alexander  was  not  ignorant 
that  the  King's  Revenue  fcarce  fufficed  for  his  neceflary 
Expences,  and  confequently  it  was  impoffible  to  take  from 
thence  wherewith  to  fatisfy  the  pretended  Creditors.  To 
h=lp  the  King  out  of  this  ftrait,  he  caufed  him  to  allow 
that  all  the  extraordinary  Levies  of  Money  in  his  King- 
dom fliould  be  applied  to  that  Ufe,  for  which,  he  under- 
took to  find  means  himfelf  to  raife  what  Sums  they  fhould 
want.  It  was  not  fo  much  the  Purfes  of  the  People  or 
Barons,  as  of  the  Clergy,  that  were  to  be  drained.  Be- 
fides that  the  Clergy  had  moft  ready  Money,  they  more 
tamely  fubmitted  to  the  Pope,  than  the  People  would  to 
the  King.  Accordingly,  to  oblige  the  Clergy  to  pay  the 
greateft  ihare  of  this  Debt,  Alexander  made  ufe  of  a  very 
extraordinary  means,  fuggefted  to  him  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Hereford  (3).  He  caufed  a  great  Number  of  obligatory 
cl"Ri-  Notes  to  be  drawn,  whereby  each  Bi {hop,  Abbot,  or  Prior 
t.qi2"a'%i  m  England,  acknowledged  to  have  received  of  fuch  a 
&c.  Merchant  of  Sienna,    or    Florence,  or  fome  other  place  in 

Italy,    the   Sum   of- (4),    for  the  occafions  of   his 

Church,  and  bound  himfelf  to  repay  it  at  fuch  a  time. 
This  done,  Endeavours  were  ufed  to  conftrain  each  to 
fign  one  of  thefe  Notes,  as  if  he  had  really  borrowed  the 
Money.  This  was  fuch  an  Opprellion,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  inftance  of  the  like  among  the  moft 
famous  Tyrants  (5). 

To  execute  this  defign,  Rujiand  allembled  all  the  P.e- 
lates  of  the  Kingdom,  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
Pope's  Pleafure,  that  each  (hould  fign  one  of  thefe  Notes, 
and  bind  himfelf  fpecdily  to  pay  the  Sum  mentioned  there- 
in, under  pain  of  Excommunication.  This  Propofal  fo 
furprized  the  Prelates,  that  the  Bifhop  of  London  could  not 
forbear  faying  aloud,  That  he  ivould  lofe  his  Life  rather 
than  J'ubmit  to  fo  tyrannical  an  Opprejfton.  The  Bifhop  of 
IForceJter  faid  as  much,  and  in  fine,  Rujiand  had  for  Anf- 
wer,  That  the  Clergy  of  England  -would  not  be  Slaves  to  the 
Pope.  The  Nuntio  complained  to  the  King  of  this  bold 
Anfwer,  intimating  that  the  Bifhop  of  London  was  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Clergy's  Difobedience.  Henry,  who  was  no 
lefs  exafperated  than  the  Nuntio,  fell  into  a  great  paffion 
with  the  Bifhop,  and  told  him,  fince  he  was  afraid  neither 
of  his,  nor  the  Pope's  Indignation,  he  fhould  quickly  feel 
the  Effects.  This  Threat  not  being  capable  of  daunting 
the  Prelate,  he  replied,  he  was  very  fenjible,  the  King  and 
the  Pope  were  more  powerful  than  He,  but  in  cafe  his  Mitre 
were  taken  from  him,  he  would  clap  a  Helmet  in  its  place. 
However  this  Firmnefs  was  not  capable  to  make  the 
Nuntio  give  over  his  Projedf.  By  the  help  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Hereford,  he  fowed  Difcord  among  the  chief  of  the 
Clergy,  by  carefling  fome,  frightning  others,  and  caufing 
Accufations  to  be  brought  againft  fome,  from  whence  he 
took  occalion  to  excommunicate  them.  Thefe  Cenfures 
were  the  more  terrible,  becaufe,  if  within  forty  days  they 
fued  not  for  abfolution,  which  could  not  be  obtained  but 
by  fubmitting  to  the  Pope's  Will,  all  their  Revenues  were 
con'fifcated. 

But  what  the  King  and  Pope  extorted  from  private  Per- 
fons   by  thefe  violent   ways,  could  not   amount  to   a  Sum 
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fufficient  to  anfwer  their  occafions.  There  was  a  neceffity 
of  prevailing  with  all  the  Clergy  to  fign  the  Notes,  o- 
therwife  it  was  not  worth  the  while  to  commit  fuch  flagrant 
A£ta  of  Injuftice.  Wherefore  Rujiand  once  more  fum- 
moned  the  Prelates  upon  this  Affair.  But  the  abfence  of  the 
Archbifhop  ot  Canterbury,  who  was  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  the  Vacancy  of  the  See  of  York  (6),  furnifhed  the 
Prelates  with  a  pretenfe  to  defire  a  delay,  which  could 
not  be  refufed  them.  They  hoped  that  time  would  pro- 
duce fome  favourable  turn,  to  exempt  them  from  paying 
the  Money  demanded.  But  the  Conduct  of  the  Nuntio 
quite  deftroyed  thefe  hopes.  He  fell  into  a  Rage  with 
thofe  who  raifed  any  difficulties  in  this  Affair,  and 
thought  it  very  ftrange  that  the  lead  oppofition  fhould 
be  made  to  the  Pope's  Pleafure.  Leonard,  a  Deputy  or  ia.p 
Prolocutor  for  the  Clergy,  infifiingon  the  Injuftice  of  the 
Pope's  Demand,  Rujlund  commanded  him  to  fay  whether 
he  fpoke  for  himfelf,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Prelates. 
Then  he  wrote  down  the  Deputy's  Words,  faying,  he 
would  inform  the  Pope  of  his  infoient  Expreffions.  Ano- 
ther Clergyman  willing  likewife  to  fpeak  a  little  freely  of 
this  matter,  the  Nuntio  told  him  in  a  furious  tone,  that 
if  he  had  not  a  regard  for  the  Prelates,  he  would  not  leave 
him  a  hair  on  his  head. 

The  delay  granted  the  Clergy  being  expired,  all  the  u 
Prelates,  with  the  Archdeacons,  the  Reprefentatives  of 
the  inferior  Clergy,  aflcmbled  at  London.  As  they  met 
purely  upon  this  Affair,  Rujiand  renewed  his  Inftances 
the  very  firft  day.  The  Clergy  replied,  by  Leonard  their 
Prolocutor,  that  their  Poverty  hindered  them  from  con- 
fenting  to  the  Pope's  demand,  confidering  it  was  found- 
ed neither  upon  Reafon  nor  Juftice.  The  Nuntio  made 
anfwer,  There  was  no  Injujlice  in  ivhat  the  Pope  claimed, 
fince,  as  all  Churches  belonged  to  him,  he  could  dijpofe  of  their 
Incomes  as  he  pleafed.  This  extraordinary  pretenfion  was 
replied  to  by  Leonard,  faying,  "  Indeed  all  Churches 
"  might  be  faid  in  fome  fenfe  to  belong  to  the  Pope, 
"  but  it  was  only  that  he  fhould  protect  and  defend  them, 
"  and  not  appropriate  them  to  his  own  ufe.  In  like 
"  manner,  continued  he,  as  we  fay  in  England,  all 
"  things  are  the  King's  ;  Yet  no  man  ever  imagined 
"  the  King  was  Proprietor  of  all  the  Eftates  of  his  Sub- 
"  je£ts  :  So  with  regard  to  the  Lands  of  the  Church,  it 
"  can  never  be  proved  that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the 
"  Founders  to  give  them  to  the  Pope."  This  Reply  did 
but  ftill  more  exafperate  the  Nuntio,  who  however 
thought  not  fit  to  argue  and  difpute  any  longer.  He 
contented  himfelf,  with  faying  in  a  menacing  tone, 
"  Let  every  one  fpeak  for  himfelf,  that  the  Pope  may 
"  know  who  is  for,  and  who  againft  him."  This  he 
faid  to  frighten  them  :  But  his  violent  Proceedings  had  a 
quite  contrary  Effect:.  The  Prelates,  full  of  Indignation 
at  this  Treatment,  unanimoufly  replied,  they  neither 
could,  nor  would  fubmit  to  fo  unjuft  an  Exaction  ;  that 
this  was  their  laft  Refolution,  and  they  were  ready  to 
fuller  Death,  in  a  Caufe  much  more  juft  than  that  for 
which  the  Blefled  St.  Thomas  Becket  endured  Martyr- 
dom. The  Nuntio  finding  there  was  no  prevailing  by 
Threats,  grew  more  calm,  and  faid,  he  would  go  himfelf 
and  talk  with  the  Pope,  about  the  Difficulties  which  oc- 
curred in  the  execution  of  his  Orders.  The  Clergy  fent 
likewife,  in  their  name,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  to  ac- 
quaint his  Holinefs  with  the  reafons  of  their  Denial. 
To  finifh  at  once  this  Affair,  which  I  have  no  defign  to 
refume,  I  fhall  relate  here  what  Terms  the  Clergy  obtained 
from  the  Court  of  Rome,  after  long  Solicitations.  As  the 
Pope  pretended,  the  Sums  in  queftion  were  really  borrowed 
for  the  Service  of  the  King  and  Church,  he  ordered  that 
each  Prelate  fhould  pay  his  fhare  in  proportion  to  his  Re- 
venue :  But  that  the  Money  thus  paid,  {hould  be  de- 
ducted out  of  the  Tenths  which  fhould  hereafter  be 
granted  to  the  King.  After  this  decifion,  refufing  to 
hearken  to  any  thing  further,  the  Clergy  were  forced  to 
pay  Money  they  had  not  borrowed,  and  to  the  payment 
whereof  they  were  bound  without  knowing  any  thing  ol 
the  matter. 

Some  time  after,  the  fame  Nuntio  convened  all  the  Ab-  7?,,  ifmuit 
bots  of  the   Cijlercian  Order,    and   demanded   one  Year's  *<t m*i  tbt 

C'  Mercian 
Abbott. 
M.  Palis, 
p.  914. 


(1)  This  Year  King  Henry  ordered  by  Proclamation,  that  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties  fhould  be  faithfully  and  inviolab'y  obrervcd.  But,  as  M.  Pan's 
well  obferves,  to  what  put  pole  were  thefe  Proclamations,  when  the  King  and  his  great  Men,  let  the  reft  of  the  Nation  fo  ill  au  Example,  by  their  frequent 
Violations  of  it,  p.  907. 

(2)  Befides  liny  thouUnd  more,  in  which  the  Prelates  flood  bourd  to  the  Pope,  though  without  their  own  Knowledge  and  Content.  The  Wnrds  of 
M-  Pans,  upon  this  occauon,  are  thefe :  *•  The  facred  Privileges  of  Churches  Signify  nothing ;  and  though  th'-  Pnpe  has  a  Power  only  'or  Eaiiicat:  n,  and 
**  not  far  Destruction,  yet  the  Tax  upon  the  Clergy,  which  was  granted  at  firft  but  for  three,  is  now  changed  into  five  Year'  j  ard  I  rnvr'y  Lay- men  pa:d 
**  Tithes  to  the  Clergy,  but  now  even  the  Prelates  are  compelled  to  pay  Tenths  to  the  Laity :  An  Ad  was  gran'ed  in  Succour  of  the  Ih'y-LarJ,  and  we 
'*  are  compelled  to  pay  it,  to  fight  againft  the  Christians  of  Apulia  j  A  Tenth  was  alfo  granted  by  us  to  the  K;ng  'or  the  ( >bfervati<  n  of  the  Great  Charter, 
•  «  which  notwithstanding  is  not  kept  ;  befides  many  other  Grievances  then  dune  to  the  Clergy  and  church  cf  Er.glmd  by  the  Pope's  means,  though  wjtij 
«•  the  Privity  and  Connivance  of  the  King  himfelf,  too  long  to  be  here  repeated,  "  which  hs  Mr.  'Typrel  observes  ,  though  omitted  by  Dr.  Bnid\\  yet 
may  fcrve  to  let  us  fee  the  fa<l  Condition  of  the  People,  where  the  Prince,  inftead  of  defending  them,  give*  them  up  for  a  Prey  tJ  a  foreign  Power, 
See  j\,.  Paris,    towards  the  Clofe  of  the  Year  1255.  p.  91S. 

(3)  Peter  Egeblank  a   Foreigner-    See  M-  Pant,  p.  910. 

(4.)  Five,  fix  or  feven  hundred  Marks  a-piece,  or  more.  M.  Paris. 

(>)  This  Year,  among  other  arbitrary  Acts,    the  King  took  a  Tallage  of  five  hundred  Marks  from  th<-  CitVens  rf  London  •   and  invaded  all  the  Pofteflnras 

of  Robtrt  de  Rcsf  a  Man  of  Note.     A-/.  Parts,    p.  929 And  alfo  lifted  out  a  Proclamation,    th-t  all  wl       ■    re  worth  fifteen  Pounds  a  Year  in  Laid, 

fliould  take  upon  them  the  Older  of  Knighthood  j  and  that  thofe  who  would  not,  fhould  buy  it  oft*  w   h  :  0  1 

(6)  Wtkerdi  Grey,  wh,o  had  b«n  Archbishop  near  forty  Years,  died  the  laft  Year,  and  was  lucteedcd  b>  $ew«  I  sn  of  the  Church  of  *flr*.  T,  Wike*,p.  50. 
4  Revenue 


Book  VIII. 


8.    HENRY     III. 


M* 


:;6.  Revenue  of  their  Wool,  to  fupply  the  occafions  of  the 
Pope  and  the  King.  They  anfwercd,  they  could  not 
errant  fuch  a  Demand,  unlets  debated  in   a  General  Chap- 


Mean  time  the  Pope  was  not  yet  content  with   the  vaft     r  z;6. 
Sums  drawn    from  England.     He  prellcd    the   King  con-   '■'■/■ 
tinually   to  fend   him   Money,    threatning  to   revoke  the  ^ .'" " ,\ 
Grant  of  Sicily,  if  he  did  not  fpeedily  perform  what  he  had  M 


ter  of  their  Order.     This  Reply   not  fatisfying  the  Italian 

Prelate,  he  fell  into  a  Paffion,  and  fworc,   if  he  could  not  promifcd.     Henry  excufed  his  not  fending  yet  Troops  into  **■  |,jb- 

prevail  with   them   in   a  Body,    he   would   fo   treat  them  Italy,  with   an  Englijh  General,  becaufc,   inftead   of   being 

lingly,  that  they   fhould    be    conftrained   to  comply.     He  able  to   defray   this  frefh    Expcnce,  he  could   not  yet  ac 


loon  performed  his  Threat.  For  flight  or  imaginary 
Faults,  he  attacked  them  one  after  another,  and  caufed 
them   to    be  grievoufly   fined.     But  this   Order  had  fuch 

A&  Pub.     powerful  Protectors  about  the  Pope,  that  the   Nuntio  was 

T.i- p.  554-  commanded  to  defift 


compl.fli  the  Payment  of  the  Sums  demanded  by  the  Pope. 
Hut  to   faiisfy  him  in   fome  meafurc,   he  remitted  him  five  prinerii- 
thoufand   Marks,    and   ordered    Prince   Edviard  his   Son,  wrd  -an/: 
who  was  to  fucceed  him,  to  ratify  the  Agreements  relating 


to  Sicily,     In  another  Letter  on  this  occaiion,  he  acquaint-  Ski 


(btC    III, 


relattni  ' 


Bull  of 
Alexander 
IV.  vobieB 

■••srf.et 

ILCJt  ^J' 

been  fissd 

about  the 
Notts. 
M.  P.iris. 
P-934' 


The   Tyranny  cxercifed   by   the  Court  of  Rome  upon     cd  him,  that  the  Barons  of  the  Realm  refufed  to  fubferibe  to  '"  I  :   ' 


the  Clergy  of  England  was  of  fo  ftrangc  a  nature,  that 
the  Hiftorian  who  relates  all  thefe  Facts,  was  afraid  he 
fhould  be  fufpciited  of  inventing  them,  unlefs  he  produced 
an  authentic!:  Proof.  This  doubtlcfs  was  his  view,  in  in- 
fcrting  at  large  in  his  Hiftory  one  of  Alexander's  Bulls, 
which  fhews,  that  nothing  was  done  in  the  Bufinefs  of 
the  Notes  but  by  his  exprefs  Words.  This  Bull,  directed 
to  Rujland,  concludes  with  thefe  Words  :  You  Jhall  take 
■are  to  let  the  King  know,  that  all  this  is  our  Will  and 
Pleafure.  Wherefore  I  fet  down  in  thefe  Pre/ents,  what 
each  Abbot  and  Prior  flail  be  bound  to  pay.  The  I'ltiu  ti 
and  Monastery  of  Durham,  five  hundred  Marks  j 
/Bath  four   hundred  ;    of  T  H  o  R  N  E  Y,    four  hundred, 

&c. Dated  at  Anagnia   the  X  of  the  Calends  of  July, 

in  the  fecond  Year  of  our  Pontificate. 


the    Terms  that  were  required  of  him,  thinking  them  fome- 
what  unieafonable  (3),  cfpccially  fince  the  Affairs  of  Sicily 
were  altered  by  the  Treachery   of  the    Marquifs  of  Hr.rm 
butch.     As   foon  as  the  Pope   heard    that  the   Great  Men 
besjan  to  murmur,  he  thought  it   time   to  get  all  he  could 
expect  from  England,  plainly  forcleeing   that  the  Game  he 
was  playing  would  foon  be  at  an  end.     For  that   purpcle,  n-,  r  ■ 
he  fent  into  England  a  Nuntio,  one  John  d,  Die,  with ydia,\Un. 
fevcral  Bulls,  all  tending  to  procure  Money  of  the  King,  in  £'"]{„/*" 
order  to  pay  the  Pope's  pretended  Debts.      By  the  fiiir,  he  a-- 
enjoined  the  Bifhops  punctually  to  pay  the  Tenths  granted  T  '•  invi- 
to the  King,  notwithftanding  all  Fetters,  Indulgences,  or  5*5- 
Privileges   whatever.     In    all   appearance,    the   Deduction, 
which  they  were  before  allowed  to  make,  was  rendered  of 
no  effect  by  this  Claufe.     Another   Bull  granted  the  King  p  599. 


77*  P.irlin- 

ttUtlt  'tfufs 

ti:  King 
Motley. 
Ann.  Burt. 


for  his  Voyage  to  the  Holy-Land,  from  which  he   had  al 
Let  us   return   now  to   the   King,  who  was   folliciting     ready  been  exempted,  all  the  Revenues  of  the  vacant  Be 
with  no    Icls  earneftnefs    for    the   Aids  demanded  of    the 


Barons,  to  place  the  Prince  his  Son  on  the  Throne  ot 
Sicily.  The  Archbifhop  of  Meffina  was  lately  come  from 
Rome,  on  purpofe  to  fecond  the  King's  Demand,  with  the 
Pope's  Letters  to  the  Lords,  exhorting  them  to  give  the 
King  Content.     But  the  Pope's  Eagernefs,  and  the  Arch- 


nefices.     By  a  third,  he  gave  him   the  Incomes  of  Non-     Hid. 
Relidents.     A   fourth,  granted  him   the  Tenths  of  all   the  f.  1.^. 
Ecclcfiaftical  Revenues  of  the  Kingdom,  according  to  their 
extended  Value  ;  whereas  they  were  wont  to  be  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  anticnt  Taxations.     A  filth,  ordered   RuJ- p.  601. 
land   to  adjudge  to  the   King  the   Chattels  of  Clergymen 


bifhop  of  Miffinah  prefling  inltances,    proved  quite  con-     who  died  inteftatc.     By  a  lixth,  he  commanded  the  fame  p.  601,  tsTe. 


trary  to  their  Defigns.  For  it  was  very  vifible,  that  the 
Money  was  to  be  put  into  the  Pope's  hands,  otherwife 
he  would  not  have  taken  fuch  pains.  Befides,  the  Par- 
liament could  not  rcfolve  to  fuffer  Troops  to  be  fent  into 
Italy,  as  the  Pope  and  the  King  defired,  perfwaded  as 
they  were,    that    it   was    expoling   them  to  certain  Ruin. 


Nuntio,  to  tax  himfelf  all  the  Ecclefiafticks  of  the  King 
dom,  for  the  Aid   they  were  to   give  the  King,  notwith- 
standing all  Privileges  granted   by   his  Predecefl'ors,  and  all 
Exemptions,  or  Objections  whatever.     A  feventh,  excom-  p  607. 
municatedall  the  Prelates  who  fhould  not  pay  their  Tenths 
within  fuch  a  time.     There  were  feveral  others  which  it  is 


Thefe  Confiderations  induced  them   to  refufe  the  King  the  needlefs  to  mention,  fince  they  all  tended  to  the  fame  end. 

Aid    he  demanded.     To  juftify  their   Denial,     they  pre-  The  Importunity  of  the   Creditors  of  Sienna  and  Florence 

fented   an  Addrefs,  fetting   forth   their   Reafons.     I.   The  ferved   always  for  a  Pretence  of  thefe  Oppreffions.     Tho' 

Difficulty   of    the  projected   Undertaking.       II.   The  Po-  thefe  Debts  fhould  have  been  overpaid  by  all  the  Levies  of 

verty  of  the  Nation.     III.   The  dread  of  an  Invafion  from  Money  made  in  England  on  that   account,  they  were  like 

the  neighbouring   States,     if  the    Forces   of  the  Kingdom  the  Hydra,  whofe  heads  continually  revived. 
were  fent  fo  far  off".     IV.  This  Project  was  formed  with-         It  feemed  that  in  this  unfortunate  Reign,    a  concourfe 

out   the   Confent  of  Parliament.     V.  Laftly,     The   Con-  of  malignant   Influences    met  in    England,    to   impoverish 


Reafvnlfor 
fa  doing. 
An.  Burt. 
f.  371. 


Henry  will 
barje  the 

fi'VJ?**  the  Clergy  ftand  bound  for  the  Sums>  the  PoPe  pretended     the  "prifons,    the   Electors  of  the    Empire    were   di 
M.  Paris, 
p.  965. 

Ibe  Clergy 
refufe ; 


1257, 


dition  annexed  to  the  Grant  of  Sicily,  left  the  Pope   free 
to  revoke  it  whenever  he  pleafed,   which  was  reciprocal. 

The  King  was  not  fatisfied  with  demanding  of  his  Par- 
liament an  extraordinary  Aid.      He  would  have  moreover 


the  Nation.     Every  thing  contributed  to  their  Mifery,  and 
Events  feemingly  the  mod  remote,  were   lound  at  length 
to  tend  to  the  fame  end.     William,  Earl  of  HJland,  and  Prim  Ri- 
Kino    of    the   Romans,    being   killed  in   a  Skirmifh  with  ^;d;.  .'* 

—    _  .         -.-.         *  1  •    •  1     j  "~tTg  ry  tett 


ided 


Romans- 


but  yield 
at  laji. 


War  with 
/ieWellh 

Act  Pub. 


were  ftilldue  to  him  (1),  and   confent  that  the  Tenths  about  the  choice  of  a   new  King  of  the  Romans.     Some  Aft  Put,. 

granted  for    three,     fhould   be    continued    for    five  Years,  who  were    the   Majority,    gave   their  Votes  for   Richard  ^^   'T> 

Thefe   Demands    were    fo   exorbitant,     that    the    Clergy  Brother  to  the  King   of  England,  and  the  reft  chofe  Al-  M.  ,>„;,. 

could  not  refolve  to  comply   with  them.     But  there   was  phonfo  King  of  Cajlile.     Richard,  more  diligent  than  his  939-     ^ 

not  the  fame  regard  for  the  Spiritual,  as   for  the  Temporal  Competitor,    went  immediately   to  be  crowned   at  Aix  la 

Lords.     The   Pope    no   fooner  fpoke   with    an    imperious  Chapelle,  and  fupported  his  Right  by  his  prefence  in   Ger- 

tone,  by  the  mouth  of  his  Nuntio,  but  the  Clergy  tame-  many,  whilft  Alphonfo  acted  only  by  Ambaffadors.      How- 

ly  fubmitted,  and   gave   the  King  the  greatelt  part  of  his  ever,   Richard  had    no  other  advantage  over  his  Rival  but 

Demands.  that  of  being  crowned  :    An  Honour,  which   coft  him  fo 

How  large  Sums  foever  were  lately  drawn  out  of  the  dear,  that  Alphonfo  would  have  been  very  forry  to  purchaie 

Kingdom,     Henry  ftill    continued  his  Exactions,    as  well  it  at  that   rate.       Richard  is  faid   to  carry   into  Germany  Carrh 


f.^ss   upon  the  Citizens  of  London,  as  the  reft  of  the   Kingdom,     kven    hundred    thoufand    Pounds   Sterling   in   ready    Mo-  £  f" 


590,  &c. 
635,  t9V. 
M.  Paris 
P-987. 


—  — --     _  —      .  .  in  "i >  j  t'ufi 

He  made  even  the  Welfh,  whom  he  confidered  as  his  Sub-  ney  (4),  an  immenfe  Sum  in  thofe  Days,  winch,  added  to  9mm,j 

jeds,  fince  they   were  become  his  Vaffals,  feel  the  Effefls  what  the   Pope  had    drawn   out  of    the  Nation,     made  a  «^- 

of    his  Greedinefs.     The  Oppreffions   they   endured,    on  very    great  Scarcity    of    Money.       1  he    meaner  Sort  of 

divers  pretences,  wearing  out  their  Patience,  they  had  re-  People   were   great  Sufferers  by   it,    became,    the   Han  el. 

courfe  to  Arms,    and   invaded    the  Frontiers  of   England,  not  being  very  plentiful,  they    were  not   able  to  buy  Pro- 

from  whence  they  carried   away  a  great  Booty.     Prince  vifions,  which  were  grown  very  dear  (y).     A.lthele  Evils 

Edward  would   have  chaftifed  them  ;  but  it  was  not  pof-  moved  not  the  King.     Infatuated  with  his  Sicilian  Project, 

fible  for   him  to  raife  a  fufficient  Number  of  Troops  to  he  prefied  the   Clergy   for  a  trefh    Aid,    that   ot    the  lalt 

Tie  King's   ftop   their  Progrefs.       The   King's  Treafury  was   fo  ex-  Year   not  even  fufficing,  as   he  allured    them   to  pay    his  ' 

Profufenef,    haufted,    both  by  the  Pope  and  his  own  Favorites,    that  Debts.     As   he   expected   to   meet  with   great  Oppofition  ^X&g 

not   being  able  to  furnifh   Money  for   this  War,  he  was  from  the  Prelates,    he   brought  into  the  Aflembiy  Prince  « 

6  -  -  "-•-  '»     ■■   «  -»•--■-  J-effed  in  a  Sicilian  Habit,    imagining  £<£- 


Brothers 
and  tbe 
±%»ten*t  it. 
lation,. 
M.  Paris. 
P-  917- 


forced  to  fuffer  the  Welfh  to  plunder  his  Borders  with  im-     Edmund  his  Son   dre 


punity.      His   fondnefs    for   his    half    Brothers,    and    the 

Queen's  Relations,  was  aftonilhing.     He  was  not  fatisfied 

with   loading    them   with  immenie   Prefents,    which    dif- 

abled  him  to  defend   his  Kingdom,  but   permitted  them  to 

opprefs  his  own  Subjects,  by" forbidding  the  Chancellor  to     to    grant    the    K 

iffue  any  Writs  to  their  prejudice  (2).  ling. 


that,    charmed    Hke    him    with    the    Sight,     they 
readily  grant  his  Demands.      But  this  Artifice  would  have  p-  95 
been  but  of  little  force,  had  not  the  Prelates  been  again  aw'd 
by   the    Nuntio,     who    compelled    them   by    his   Threats 
forty    two    thoufand  Pounds  Ster- 


(1)  One  hundred  and  thirty  five  thoufand  Marks  Principal,  and  five  hundred  and  forty  more  for  Interert.    M.  Parts. 

(l)  Which,   fays  MiXttbew  Para,  was  contrary  to  the  Law  and  Pcjcc  ot"  'he  Kingdom]  p-  95;.  . 

(3)  Thcfc  Termsor  Agreements  are  to  be  leen  at  the  end  of  'Tom.  I.  of  the  Pub/id  Atis.  among  Thole  that  were  omitted.  Rafm. 

(4)  M.  Para  6ys,  he  was  fo  rich,   as  to  be  able  to  fpend  a  bundled  Ma.k'w  Djv  for  ten  Years  together,   p    94.*. 

(5)  The  Author  of  Walter  of  Ccrrntry' s  Julius  fays,   Provilions  were  fo  force,    tint   he  hirrne  f  faw  the  Pecple  fighting  for  thetarcil.es  ot    aeao  Ucg« 
and  other  Carrion,  and  to  eat  the  Willi  that  was  fet  for  the  Hogs,     hut  M-  .  aris  oblerves,    that  this  wis  owing  not  fo  rn"ch  to  the  Scarcity  ot  Com,    as  to 
the  Want  of  Money,  Corn  ha»ing  been  fevcral  times  dearer  than  it  was  now,  and  yet  none  died  with  hunger,  as  miny*d  at  th:s  lime. 
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1257.  To  all  the  Calamities  England  laboured   under  during 

c  m  motion  t]ie  Comic  of  this  Year,    mud  be  added  the  War  with 

r  .'At  Weill 
War. 
M.   Paris. 
?   044. 
1".  Wikes. 


Henry  ' 
^raten. 


The  King 


M.  Paris. 

P-  979 


'"%. 


The  Ki  _ 
petition*  tbt 
Pope  to 
1'  r'ten  the 
Term:  re- 
letting  to 
Sicily. 
Aft.  I  ub. 


Wales  which  was  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  Weljh,  and 
Very  faintlv  by  England.  Prince  Edward,  who  undertook  to 
< .haflile  thefe  turbulent  People,  was  forced  to  retreat  before 
tlnni  with  ibme  Lofs.  Their  daily  Progrefs,  obliged  the 
King  to  march  againft  them.  But,  upon  his  Approach, 
they  retired  to  their  Mountains,  having  themfelves  laid 
wafte  their  Borders,  and  thereby  prevented  Henry  from 
proceeding.  But  this  was  not  all.  When  he  imagined 
the  Jteljh  at  a  diftance,  and  feized  with  Fear,  they  fo 
effectually  took  advantage  of  his  Negligence,  as  to  fur- 
prife  him  and  cut  in  pieces  a  good  part  of  his  Army  j 
after  which,  he  thought  only  of  retiring. 

It  muft  be  furprifing,    that  at  fuch  a  Juncture,  Henry 
imnniioj    fliouU  think  of   frightening   the  King  of  France.     How- 
Reftiiationo/cver,  without   confidering  his  weak  Eftate,  he   fent  Am- 
N.irmandy."  baffadors  ( 1 )   to  him,  to  demand  the  Reftitution  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  other  Provinces  in  France  taken  from   the 
Englijb.     It    is   not   known,    with  what   view   or   from 
what  motive  he  renewed  this  Pretenfion,  in  fo  proud  and 
haughty  a  manner,  that   one  would  have  thought  his  Af- 
fairs in  the   moft  flourifhing   Condition,  and  that  he  was 
able   to  fupport   this   Bravado.       Lewis,    who  was  better 
acquainted   with  his  Affairs  than  himfelf,  forbore  however 
to  infult  him,  contenting  himfelf,   with  roughly  denying 
fo  unfeafonable  a  Demand. 

Mean  time  Ruftand  the  Nuntio,  who  was  gone  to 
Rome  for  new  Inltructions,  foon  returned  into  England, 
with  Power  to  excommunicate  the  King,  if,  purfuant  to 
his  Engagements,  he  did  not  fpeedily  undertake  the  pro- 
jected Conqueff.  Henry  furprized  at  thefe  Menaces,  and 
not  knowing  which  way  to  fatisfy  the  Pope,  caufed  his  Son 
T-I.  p.614,  Edmund  humbly  to  intreat  him,  to  make  the  Terms  more 
eafy  on  which  he  had  accepted  the  Grant  of  Sicily.  This 
Petition  proving  of  no  great  effect,  Henry  was  at  length  for- 
Ilc  -would     ced  to  appoint  Ambafladors  to  go  to  Rome,  and   renounce, 

c",w""""  '"  the  nameof  the  Prince  his  Son>  the  Grant  of  this  ima- 
p.  630'.  ginary  Crown  which  had  already  coft  him  fo  dear.  But 
A  new  this  was  not  what  the  Pope  wanted.  Far  from  receiving 
this  Renunciation,  he  fent  a  new  Nuntio,  one  Allot,  im- 
povvering  him  to  make  fome  Alteration,  in  the  Agree- 
ment upon  this  Affair.  But  withal  he  ordered  him  to 
ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours,  to  engage  the  King  more 
deeply,  by  procuring  him  fome  frefh  Grants,  which  coft 
him  nothing,  tince  they  were  made  at  the  Clergy's  Ex- 
pence.  For  that  purpofe,  he  charged  his  Nuntio  to  publifh 
tbtCkrri.  a  new  Bull,  enjoining  the  Bifhops  to  pay  the  Tenths 
p.  640.  granted  to  the  King,  under  pain  of  Excommunication  j 
notwithjlanding  all  Objeclims,  all  Appeals,  and  all  Letters 
obtained  or  to  be  obtained,  to  the  contrary.  What  is  more 
ftrange,  and  hardly  conceivable,  is,  that  the  vaft  Sums 
fent  to  the  Pope,  not  only  had  not  at  all  promoted  the 
Conqueff  of  Sicily,  but  even  the  leaft  part  had  not  been  put 
to  that  ufe,  fince  after  the  Defeat  of  Nocera,  the  Pope 
had  no  Army  on  foot.  Befides  the  Tenths,  and  other 
Aids  frequently  paid  by  the  Clergy  to  the  King  on  this 
account,  the  Parliament  had  furnifhed  confiderable  Supplies, 
and  yet  there  appeared  no  Bottom  to  this  Gulf,  which 
fwallowed  up  all  the  Riches  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Cler- 
gy grieved  to  fee  themfelves  thus  oppreffed  :  The  Peo- 
ple for  their  part  murmured  no  lefs,  when  they  confidered, 
that  fo  much  money  raifed  in  England,  and  which  it 
is  affirmed,  amounted  to  above  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Marks,  was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  Avarice 
of  the  Pope,  who  (till  craved    for   more  (2). 

It  was  not  poflible  but  fo  many  Oppreffions  would  at 
length  wear  out  the  Patience  of  the  Englijh.  The  Ba- 
rons were  ftill  more  aggrieved  than  the  People,  as  the  moft 
confiderable  Ports,  to  which  they  thought  themfelves  alone 
entitled,  were  enjoyed  by  Foreigners.  This  ufually  ex- 
cites the  Zeal  of  the  Great  Men,  and  makes  them  fuch 
mighty  Sticklers  for  the  Good  of  the  Publick.  If  their 
own  private  Intereft  is  not  concerned,  in  vain  will  it  be  ex- 
peeled  that  the  Nobles  expofe  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  in 
defenfe  of  the  Liberties  of  an  injured  People.  This  is  a 
Remark,  at  which  no  Nation  in  particular  ought  to  be 
offended,  fince  it  agrees  with  all  times  and  with  all  Places. 
The  Great  Men,  who  then  lived  in  England,  were  of  the 
fame  Character.     The  Credit  and  Riches  of  the  Foreign- 
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ers,    were  the  chief  Grievance  of   the  Barons,    and  the     125?. 
real  Motive  of    their  Complaints.     If    they   urged    fome 
other   Abufes,   it   was  becaufe  they  themfelves   had  no   ad- 
vantage from  thence,  or   to  gain  the  People  to  their  fide. 
They   had  hitherto  thought  to  oblige  the  King  to  alter  his 
Conduct,  by  binding  him  with  folemn   Oaths.     But  they 
perceived  at  length   there  was  no  fecuring  this  Proteus,  as  M.  Paris- 
an  Hiftorian  ftiles   him,  unlefs  more   violent  means   were  P*  968- 
ufed.     In  this  belief,    they   began   to   hold   fecret   Confe- 
rences together,  to  confider  of  proper  Expedients  to  reform 
the  Government,  and  efpecially  to  exclude  the  Foreigners. 
The    King  quickly   furnifhed  them   with   an  opportunity  TheK.ng 
to  execute  their  Defigns,  by   calling   a  Parliament  (3),  o(  J""'""i' 
whom   he   demanded,    according   to   cuftom,    a  powerful  tie"parlia- 
Aid   for  the  Affair  of  Sicily  ;  for  as  to  the  Voyage  to  the  mer.t,  ivbo 
Holy-Land,  it  was  no  longer  mentioned.     The  Parliament,  c°mtlj">°f 
purfuant  to  the  Refolution  already  taken  by  the  principal  Ba-  |g,  p,  „0, " 
rons,  inftead  of  granting  his  demand,  vehemently  complain-  965. 
ed  of  the  Breach  of  his  Promifes,  and  of  all  the  Grievances 
in  general,  fpoken  of  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Reign.     Henry 
perceiving,  that  a  haughty  Carriage  would  be  in  vain  on 
this  occafion,     fell   to    his  old   Artifice    of    appeafing    the 
Lords,    by  acknowledging   himfelf  guilty,    and   promifing 
to  reform  what  was  amifs.     But  for  once  they  were  not 
fo    credulous.       They    told    him     plainly,    that    without  iheBarom 
leaving  it   to  him,  they  defigned   to  reform  the  Govern-/"";  'be 
ment  themfelves,    fo  as   to  fear  no  more  his   Breach   of    , 

■  .-r^i  <-  t^**  •  •       reforming 

Faith.     Therefore,    under  pretence  of  the  Difficulties    in  tteCnern- 

this  Affair,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  City  of  ""'"■ 

Oxford  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  next  Seffion.     And  cj'.',^!j[\, 

as  he  was  apprehenfive,  that  in  the  mean  time,  the  Barons  Oxford 

would  make  preparations,    which  he   found   he  could  not  ''"'  *■'"." 

prevent^    he  gave  them  a  pofitive  Promife,  that  as  foon  ^!-t,.ma„c„. 

as  they  met,  he  would  join  with  them  in  the  delired  Refor-  m.  Paris. 

mation.     He  figned  likewife  a  Charter,  whereby  he  con-  P  9*?- 

fented,  that   the  Articles  to  be  reformed,  fhculd  be  drawn 

up  by  four  and   twenty  Lords,  of  whom  he  would   chufe 

twelve,    and    promifed    to    obferve    whatever    fhould    be 

fettled  by  thefe  Commiffioners.     To  give  the  greater  Au-  M.  Paris. 

thority   to   this    Charter,    he   caufed    Prince   Edward  his  F-  971- 

Son  to  fign  it  with  him,  to  convince  them  of  his  Sincerity. 

They  had  been   fo  often  deceived  by  the   like  Promifes, 

that    they    could    not    believe    this   to    be    more   fincere. 

Without   relying  on  the  King's  Proteftations,  the  Barons 

fummoned  all   their   military    Tenants,    and  on  the  day 

appointed  came  to  Oxford  (4),  well-attended,  and  refolute- 

ly  bent  to  compel  the  King  to  perform  his  Word.     The  Four  and 

firft  thing  was  the  Election  of  the  four  and  twenty  Com-  '^""'y 

miffioners,  who  were  to  draw  the  Articles  of  the   intea-ftnV;  M*t- 

ded  Reformation.     The  King  chofe -twelve  (5),  and  the  ten. 

other   twelve  were  elected   by   the  Barons  (6),  who  made  *a.  ru^\ 

Simon  de  Montfirt    Earl   of   Leicejler,    Prefident   of    this  An.  burtf 

Council.     The  Election   being  over,  the  four  and   twenty  p-4> 3  >+"!■■ 

drew    up   fome   Articles,    to    which    the   Parliament   re-  M' 

P'  970. 
ferved    to    themfelves    a   Power    to    add,     from    time    to  t.  wikes. 

time,     fuch   others    as    fhould    be    deemed    neceffary    for  P'  5l- 
the  Good  of  the  State.     They  were  in  fubftance  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  That  the  King  fhould  confirm  the  great  Charter, 
which  he  had  fworn  (o  often  to  obferve  without  any 
Effect. 

II.  That  the  Office  of  Chief  Judiciary  fhould  be  given 
to  a  Perfon  of  Capacity  and  Integrity,  that  would  ad- 
minifter  ^bftice,  as  well  to  the  Poor  as  the  Rich,  without 
diftinction.   *> 

III.  That  the  Chancellor,  Treafurer,  Juftices,  and 
other  Officers  and  publick  Minifters,  fhould  be  chofen  by 
the  four  and  twenty. 

IV.  That  the  Cuftody  of  the  King's  Caftles  fhouU 
be  left  to  the  Care  of  the  four  and  twenty,  who 
fhould  intrull  them  with  fuch  as  were  well  affected  to 
the  State. 

V.  That  it  fhould  be  Death  for  any  Perfon  of  what 
Degree  or  Order  foever,  to  oppofe,  directly  or  indirectly, 
what  fhould  be  ordained  by  the  lour  and  twenty. 

VI.  That  the  Parliament  fhould  meet  at  leaft  once 
every  Year,  to  make  fuch  Statutes  as  fhould  be  judged 
neceffary  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Kingdom  (7). 


(1)  They  were  no  lei's  than  the  Bifhops  of  WorceJIer,  and  Wmcbejler,  the  Abbot  of  VVcflminJler ,  the  Earl  of  Leicejler,  Hugh  Bigiit  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
lately  made  Earl  Marfhal,   Peter  of  Savoy,  and  Robert  Waleran.    It  feems  as  if  he  did  this  on  account  of  the  King  of  France's  Scruples.    M.  Pans,   p.  g-y. 

(l)  In  Micilent,  this  Year,  wis  held  a  Parliament  at  Weftmtnjler ;  in  which  the  King  demanded  the  Tenths  of  the  whole  beneficed  Clergy,  for  five  Years, 
according  to  the  new  Valuatiou,  without  any  Deduction  or  Allowance.  But  the  Parliament  thinking  the  Demand  extravagant,  agreed  to  grant  the  King 
an  Aid  of  fifty  thoufand  Marks,  on  condition  the  Great  Charter  was  obferved.     But  Henry  refufed  to  accept  of  it.    M-  Parts,  p.  94.6. 

(3)  Which  met  at  London,  foon  after  Eafter,    Id.    p.  963.  (4)  Which  was  on  June  II.   Id.  p.  968. 

(5)  The  Bilheps  of  London  and  WmcheJIer;  Henry,  Son  to  the  King  of  the  Romans ;  John  Earl  of  Warren  ;  Gaido  de  Lujignan,  and  William  de  Faience. 
the  Kinjfs  Half-Brothers  ;  Jobn  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  Join  Manfel,  Frier  ;  J.  de  Derhnglon,  Abbot  of  Wtjlmir.pr ;  Henry  de  lYcngbatn,  Dean  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, London  ;  the  twelfth  is  omitted,  but  luppoled  to  be  either  Peter  of  Savoy,  or  James  Audley. 

(6;  The  Bithopof  WorceJIer;  the  Earls  Simon  of  Leicejler,  Richard  of  Ghucefter,  Humphrey  of  Hereford,  Roger  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marfhal  ;  the  Lord.' 
Roger  Mortimer,  Jtbn  Fitx  Geoffrey;  Hugh  Btgod,  Richard  de  Gray,   William  Batdo'f,   Peter  de  Montfort ,  and  Hugh  de  Effenjer.    M.  Paris. 

(7  The  Annals  of  Burton,  where  the  Order  is  drawn  up  in  form,  fay,  The  four  and  twenty  ordained,  that  there  fhould  be  three  Parliaments  in  the 
Year ;  the  firrt,  eight  days  after  Mtcbaelmajs ;  the  fecond,  the  Morrow  after  Candlemafs-day  ;  and  the  third,  on  the  firft  of  June.  p.  41 5, 
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I2;3.  It  is  certain,  that  twelve  Deputies,  or  Reprefentatives  of 
the  Commons,  were  prefent  in  this  Parliament ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  by  permiffion,  or  right,  I  mean,  whether  it 
was  a  new  regulation,  or  the  Commons  had  their  Re- 
prefentatives in  the  former  Parliaments,  is  what  I  dare  not 
undertake  to  determine  ;  fincc  the  Englifh  are  not  agreed 
in  this  point  among  thernfclves.  However,  as  in  a  difpute 
of  this  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  help  inclining  to  one  fide, 
I  readily  own  my  felf  of  their  opinion,  who  believe  this  to 
be  the  firft  time  that  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Commons 
were  admitted  to  fit  in  Parliament.  And  indeed,  if  the 
Commons  had  a  right  to  fit  there  at  the  time  wc  arc 
fpeaking  of,  it  would  be  very  ftrange,  that  they  fhould 
nominate  but  twelve  Reprefentatives  for  the  whole  King- 
dom. Moreover,  all  the  Hiftorians  agree  that  thefe  twelve 
were  not  Commoners  [  as  now  reputed  ]  but  all  Barons, 
(tiled  immediate  Tenants  of  the  Crown  (i).  Add  to 
this,  it  would  be  very  furprizing,  if  the  Commons  enjoy- 
ed this  privilege  before ,  that  Hiftorians  fhould  never 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  Nobility.  And  yet,  among  fo 
many  Writers,  who,  from  the  Conqueft  to  the  end  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  III,  have  fpoken  of  Parliaments,  not  one 
has  diftinguifhed  the  Commons  ,  as  making  a  diftinft 
Body,  or   feparate   Houfe   from  the  Barons.     In   fhort,  it 


a   S:ifc-condu£t.     This   condition    being    readily   complied     r:;i. 
with,  they  were   brought   to  London  till  they  could   be  im-  M-  P"». 
barked.     It  is  affirmed,  that  during  their  flay  in  tl  i   Citv, 
they  invited   to  an  entertainment  feveral   Lords,    Ibm 
Whom  died  prefently  after  ;  which  gave  cccafion  td  fufpei  r, 
they  were  poifoncd.      But  it   may  be,  the    hatred    of   l 
Englijh    to  thefe    Foreigners,    w;as    the  chief   Caufe 
this   fufpicion.      Be    that   as    it    will,     a    few  days   after, 
they    embarked    at    Dover,    and    returned    into   their  own 
Country. 

The  Barons  being  thus  rid  of  the  Foreigners,  agreed,  1U  Bjr,.. 
before  their  feparation,    upon  an   Oath  of  Afibciation,  to"'' 
ftand    by  the   Provifions  of  Oxford  with  their   Lives  and  if'    '     ' 
Fortunes  (j).     If  wc  believe  an  Hiftorian  who  has   given  w.  Rift. 
us   the     particulars    of    this    affair,    the   four  and    twenty  I''     -  ' 
foon  abufed  their   power,    in   giving   ::!1    the  Places   and 
Offices  to  their   Relations  and  Friends.     He  accufes  them 
alio   of  holding   frequent  Parliaments  without  the   King's 
content,  whom    they  conlidered  only  as  the  fhadow  of  a 
Sovereign. 

In  a    Parliament  aflembled  at  Winchejler,    the  Barons  !.„„don  „. 
refolved   to  fend    Cdmmimoners    to    the   City  of  London,  unintatbt 
to  invite  them  to  join    in   their   Afibciation.     This  v. 
eafily  obtained  j  the  Londoners  ha  ' 


aving  flill  more  reafon  to  m"  074I*" 

may  be   added,  as  a  precedent,  by  no  means   favorable  to     complain    of   the   King    than   all    the    reft   of   the   Kin?-- 
the  Antiquity  of  the  right  of  the  Commons,  that  in  France    dom.     This  affair  being  ended,  and   the  Parliament  judg-  Itil  1     -■■ 
it  was  not  till  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  that  the  third     ing   it  ncceflarv  to  proceed  in  a  legal   way  againfl  the  Fo-"'** 
Eftate    was  admitted    into  the   General -Alfembly  of   the     reigners,  who  were  expelled  the  Kingdom,  palled  an  Act 


Act 
for  their  perpetual  Baniihmcnt.  However,  as  Athelmar 
Bishop  of  Winchifter  was  in  the  number  of  the  Banifhed, 
there  was  a  neceffity  of  making  feme  excufe  to  the  Pcpe, 
fince  the  Bifhops  had  been  long  exempted  from  the  civil 
Jurisdiction.  There  was  occafion  likewife  tojuftify  to  the 
Pope  the  Conduct  of  the  Parliament,  both  with  regard 
to   the  affair  of  Sicily,  and   the  late  alterations  in  the  Go- 


Qppufition  ti 
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States,  as  Pafquicr  allures  us.  However  this  be,  as  it  is 
from  this  and  another  Aflembly,  which  I  fliall  mention 
prefently,  that  fome  date  the  original  of  the  Privilege  of 
the  Commons,  it  was  neccflary  to  acquaint  the  Reader 
therewith. 

The  Parliament  approving   the   Articles  drawn    by   the 
four    and    twenty ,     the    King   was    obliged     to    give    his 

atfent  to  thetny  and   caufe  all  ncccfiary  orders,  for   put-     vernment  of  the    Kingdom.     It   was    refolved    therefore   <n 
ting  them  in  execution,  to  be  difpatched.     Prince  Edward     that  the    Barons  fhould  write  to  the  Pope,  to   inform  him  Later  t*7b» 
likewife  folemnly  fwore  to  obferve,  and  caufe   them   to  be     of  what   had    palled.     Their    Letter    was   to    this    cffeift  :  ?°t">  " 
obferved,  to   the  utmolt  of  his  power.     Thus  Henry,  for     "  That  they  had  been  prevented,  for  feveral  end  reafons,  C'/Vf" 
his  too  great  negleit  of  his  Subjects,  found  himfelf  at    Lift     "  from  yielding   to  his  admonitions,  with   rci'pect  to  the  Aft.  Hub! 
forced  to  divide   with  them   the  Government  of  his   King-     "  Conqueft  of  Sicily.     Firft,  becaufe   the    Kino-   had    en-  T'  '■ p  ?6° 
dom  ,    or    rather   to   refign   the   whole   into    their  hands.     "  gaged    in  that  undertaking,    without  their  advice,  and  \]' !■,%?' 
Perhaps   he   would   have   avoided    this    misfortune,  had  he     "  without  confidering    the  ftate  of  the   Kingdom     which 
been  lefs  obfequious  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  certainly     "  was  by  no  means  able  to  bear   the  expence  of  fuch    an 
was    the    principal   Caufe    of  his    Difgrace.     But    it    was     "  Expedition.     Secondly,  becaufe  the  Conditions  on  which 
then    very   difficult  to   keep,  in  that    refpeil,    a  juft  me-     "  the  King  had  accepted  the  Grant  of  Sicily  for  the  Prince 
dium.     King    John    loft    himfelf  by    too    vigoroufly   op-     "  his    Son,  were   too  hard  and   impracticable.     Neverthe- 

"  lefs,  if  the  Pope  would  mitigate  them,  they  were  ready 

"  to  profecute   that  affair,  to  the   utmolt   of  their  power. 

Then,  they  vindicated  the  Oxford  Provifions,  ailed 

King's     incapacity    and     eafinefs     to    give   himfelf 
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poling    the   Pope ;    and    Henry,    by    making  himfelf    his 
Slave. 

The  Articles  agreed  on,  then  called  the  Statutes  or  Pro- 
vifions of  Oxford,  met  at  firft  with  fome  opposition. 
The  Earl  of  Warren  refufed  to  fign  them.  Prince  Ed- 
ward, who  fwore  to  them  againft  his  will,  wanted  to  go 
from  his  Oath.  Henry,  Son  to  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, openly  protefted,  they  were  of  no  force,  till  the 
King  his  Father,  then  in  Germany,  confented  to  them. 
This  Proteftation  drew  a  very  mortifying  Reply  from  the 
Earl  of  Leieejlcr.  Without  regarding  his  Quality  ,  the 
Earl  plainly  told  him,  If  the  King  his  Father  refufed  to  join 
with  the  Barons,  he  jliould  not  enjoy  one  foot  of  Land  in 
England.  But  the  greateft  oppofition  was  from  the  Fo- 
reigners, and  particularly  the  King's  Half-Brothers,  and  the 
Queen's  Relations.  Elpecially  William,  Bifhop  eleft  of 
Valence,  was  chiefly  concerned,  becaufe  the  whole  Royal 
Authority,  now  reduced  within  narrow  bounds  by  thefe 
Statutes,  was  properly  in  his  hands.  Accordingly  ,  he 
publickly  declared,  he  would  not  deliver  up  the  Caftles,  of 
which  he  had  the  cuftody.  But  the  Earl  of  Leicejhr, 
who  was  naturally  impetuous,  immediately  replied ,  he 
fhould  part  either  with  the  Caftles  or  his  Head.  This 
Threat  being  fupported  by  the  reft  0/  the  Barons,  the 
Poiilevins  refolved  to  fhut  themfelves  up  in  WincheJ}cr, 
plainly   feeing  they   were  not   able   to  withftand   the  tor 


the 


"  up  to  the  guidance  of  fuch,  as  had  no  concern  for  the 
"  good  of  the  Kingdom.  They  infilled  chiefly  upon 
"  this,  fhewing  by  ilrong  reafons,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
"  per  the  Kingdom  fhould  be  governed  by  Foreigners. 
. "  They  mentioned  the  Bifhop  of  Winchejltr  in  particu- 
"  lar,  as  the  principal  Author  of  the  Evils,  England  !a- 
"  boured  under.  They  affirmed,  this  Prelate  was  guilty 
"  of  divers  enormous  Crimes,  which  induced  him  to  de- 
"  fire  leave  to  depart  the  Kingdom,  beinj  confeious  he 
"  could  not  poffibly  render  a  good  account  of  his  Actions. 
"  Above  all,  they  accufed  him  of  advifing  the  Kin"  to 
"  break  his  Word  and  Oath,  which  could  not  but  be 
"  conftrued  as  a  fettled  defign  to  difturb  the  Peace  of  the 
"  Kingdom.  And  therefore ,  they  would  never  fuffcr 
"  him  to  return  again  ,  and  fuppofing  they  did ,  the 
"  People  were  bent  to  oppofe  it  ".  To  give  the  more 
weight  to  their  Apology,  they  fent  their  Letter  to  the 
Pope  by  the  hands  of  fome  of  their  own  Body,  who  were 
commiffioned,  to  difplay  more  fully  the  outrages  of  the 
Biihop  of  IVinchffler,  and  the  reft  of  the  Royal  Rela- 
tions (4). 


The  Pef, 
minuet  to 


The   Pope   was  not  fatisfied   with   thefe    reafons.     He  T 

rent.     Their  Flight  (z)  was    no  fooner   known,  but    the  wanfcd  to    continue   to  draw  Money  from   the  King,  on  '■'•■•' 

Barons   mounted    their   Horfes   and   purfued  them,  but    it  the  old   pretence  of  the  buiinefs  of  Sicily  ;  and  what   the  '"'  ' 

was  not  poflible  to  overtake  them.     However,  as  at  fuch  Barons   had   lately  done,  laid   an   infuperable  obftade    in  sici 

a  juncture,    it  was  difficult  for  Foreigners,  fo  univerfally  the    way    of   his  defigns.     However  ,    not  to  exafperate/»>- 

hated  as  they,  to  procure  a  fufficient  protection,  they  con-  them,  he  delayed  fending  an  anfwer,  and   contented  him-  ta'  r"s'  ' 

fented  to  depart   the   Kingdom,    provided  they  might  have  felf  with    privately    alluring    the  King   of  his  Protection.  6,-  Vf' 

(1)  In  the  fame  Aetnah  is  the  Aft  for  the  EletTon  of  the  Twelve,  which  was  drawn  up  in  Frcr.ch  in  this  Form  :  "  Ee  it  remembred,  that  the 
<<  Community  have  cho  en  twelve  Wife  Men,  who  (hall  cjme  t>  Parliaments,  as  alio  at  o'.her  times,  \vh:n  there  lhail  be  need,  and  the  K:n:  or  h's 
"  Council  (hall  command  or  fend  to  them,  to  treat  of  the  Bufinefs  of  the  King  and  Re.ilm  ;  aad  th:  Community  will  h.  M  foi  eftib  idled  what  theie 
*«  Twelve  (hall  do  ;  and  this  (hill  be  done  to  fp<re  the  Coft  ami  Charges  of  the  Community.  "  The  Name;  of  ihe  Twe!\c  rre  en  ired  in  ihc  faid  Ar.nuU 
thus  :  "  Thefe  are  the  Twelve  who  arejjehofen  by  the  Baron:  to  treat  in  the  three  Parliament,  eveiy  Ye.ir  with  the  KitDg  C  I  nci  .  for  the  .*hcle 
*«  Community  of  the  Land,  upon  the  common  I  ufinefs  J  namely  J  the  B  fh;p  of  t  ltd  -  .  the  Earl  of  lVincbeflerl  the  E*rl  of  Here/  rd,  i  i  -  /  *  ■  ■ .  -  i 
«<  etc  IS ahol,  Jobr.  de  Verdun,  Jobn  de  Grjy,  Rcgtr  de  Sumerie,  R  ger  de  Mont  alt  t  Hu*b  de  Efpenfer,  Tboroai  de  Gtejley,  ana  ASeidius  dt  Ai-ent'ur..  " 
Ann.  Burton,  p.   4.15.     Now   ail    lh<-fc  were  Batons. 

(2)  They  ftole  away  private'y,  while  the  Barons  were  at  Dinner,    in  order  to  take  Refuge  with  their  Brother  the  Biffvip  of  Wittebefler.     M.  Pjrit,  p.  q-t. 

(3)  You  may  lee  the  Form  of  the  Alfociaticn  in  the  Annjls  of  Burton,  p.  415.  aud  likewife  of  the  Oath  the  four  and  twenty  were  to  take,  .;.-. 
As  alio  of  the  Oaths  of  the   Chief   Jofticiaiy  and   Chancellor,     ibid. 

(4)  To  this  Letter  eleven  great  Men  put  their     cals,  and  witneffed   it  in  the  Name  of  the  whole  Community.     Eight  of  th  \m  were  of  the  Number 


of  the  four  and  twenty,   and  the   other  three  were  William   tic  Fcrtz.,  Eirl  of  Albemarle  ;  Peter  of  Savsy,    Earl   if    Ricbmvd  ;    and  Jamet  Aud'ey.     ThJ 
Letter  was  carried  by  four    kiiful  and  elocaient  Knights,  who  added    mmy  other  crimes  committed  by   the  Biihop  of  /.".  -  ■   tnd   his  t  rolhers    nam-i. 

H.micide,  Rapine,  Oppreffun,    and  Injury,    and  that  Ceojfrey  de  Liipgnau,  one  of  the  Brothers,  reified  the  Ki.nt/i  Cookj    and  tortured  him  to  death 
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1258  But  withal,  as  if  Henry  iiad  been  ill  a  condition  to  fupply 
him  with  Money,  he  prelted  him  to  pay  the  Arrears 
due  to  the  Italian  Merchants,  of  which  he  pie  tended, 
Gnrn  bin,  the  Intereft  alone  amounted  to  a  vaft  Sum.  He  was 
jam  time.  Wl]ijng  however  to  give  him  fome  Ihort  time,  which 
was  no  fooner  expired,  but  the  Bifhop  of  London  received 
an  exprefs  Order  to  excommunicate  all  the  Debtors  of 
the  Italian  Merchants,  of  what  Quality  foever.  But 
times  being  altered,  his  Orders,  no  longer  countenanced 
by  the  Government,  remained  unexecuted.  For  the  fame 
reilon,  the  Conqueft  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  was  now 
adeemed  a  chimerical  Project,  tending  only  to  the  ruin  of 
England. 

Mean  time,  the  unfortunate  Henry,  ftript  of  all  his  Au- 
thority, faw  himfelf  forced  to  affent  to  whatever  the  Go- 
vernors were   pleafed    to  prefcribe    him,     and   to   lign  all 
the  Orders  prefented   to   him,  for  the  obfervance   of  Sta- 
Tbe  Ki*z     tutes,  which  deprived  him  of  all  his  Prerogatives.   Though 
powi  bit     the  Earl  of  Leicejler  was   his   Brother-in-law,    yet    of  all 
tothTsarl  tne  Barons  he  confidered  him   as  his  greateft  Enemy,  and 
of  Leicefter.  the  chief  Author  of  his  difgrace.     The  conftraint   he  was 
M.  Paris,     under,   did  not   hinder   him  from  difcovering   to  the   Earl 
p'  '"*'       himfelf,  what   he   thought   of  him.     One  day  as  he   was 
going  to  the  Tower  by  Water,  a  fudden  Storm  [of  Thun- 
der and  Lightning]  obliging  him  to  land  at  the  firft  Stairs, 
it  happened  to   be   at  Durham-Houfe,    where  the   Earl  of 
Leicejhr  then  lay.     He  was  received,  at  his  coming  out  of 
the  Boat,  by  the  Earl  himfelf,  who,  to  hearten  him  alter 
his  Fright,  told   him,  He  need  not  be  afraid,  for  the  Storm 
M.  Paris,     was  over.     I  am    beyond  meafure  afraid    of  Thunder   and 
Lighting,    replied   the  King  with  a   fevere   look,    but,    by 
God's  Head,  I  fear  thee  more  than  all  the  Thunder  in   the 
I'/orld  ( ■ ). 
1259.         It  was  not  without  reafon   that  the  King   flood   in   fear 
ibe  King  of  of  the  Earl  of  Lcicejler.     This  Earl,    who  was  the  head 
'-' Romans  of  the  Confederates,    took   with   the  reft  all  poilible   mea- 
ratnft  tbt     Aires,  to  hinder  him  from  freeing  himfelf  from  the  Slavery, 
Oxford  Pro-  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  his  Imprudence.     Their    re- 
vifions.         folution  not  to  let  go  their  Authority,  manifeftly  appeared 
p.  981--'--   ln    their    anfwer    to   the  King   ot    the     Romans.       This 
933-  Prince   communicating    to  them    by   Letter  his  defign  of 

T.  Wikcs.  returnjng  t0    England,    to  aflift    them    in    appealing   the 
Troubles  of  the    Kingdom,    received  this  mortifying    an- 
fwer :  That  they  would  not   fuffer  him  to  enter  the  King- 
dom,   unlefs   he  fwore   to   obferve   the  Oxford-  P  rcviftons . 
Richard  received    the  Deputies  (z)   fent  on   this  occafion, 
very  haughtily,  faying,    it  was  ftrange,  the  Barons   fhould 
take  upon  them  to  alter  the  Government,  in  his  Abience, 
and  without  his  Knowledge,  and  protelted   he   would    not 
take  the  Oath   required  of  him,  but  however  was  refolved 
to  return  to  England.     This  anfwer  being  brought   to  the 
Governors,  they  fpeedily  fitted  cut  a  Fleet,  and  raifed  an 
buihcm-     Army,    to    hinder    his   Paflage  and   Landing.      But   thefe 
framed  to    Precautions  were   needlefs.     As  this   Prince  was   unable  to 
tbt".  "       furmount  fo  many  Obftacles,  and  yet  thought  his  Prefence 
T.  Wikes.  neceflary  in  England,  he  promifed   to  fubmit  to  what  was 
t'  53*         eftablifhed.     Upon  this    condition   he  was  fuffered  to  come 
over,    and,    upon  his  arrival   at  Dover,  took  the  Oath   in 
the  prefence  of  the  King,  and  a  great  number  of  Barons 
who  came   to  meet  him  (3). 
Tbe  Barom        Since  the  late  Revolution  in  England,    thofe  who   held 
makcadf   the  Reins   of  the    Government   made  it    a   rule,    to  keep 
**va**V-   Peace  with   the  neighbouring  Princes,    left  a  foreign  War 
«.!(AFran«.  fhould  deftroy   what  was  fo  happily  begun.     They  were 
M.Paris,     apprehenfive  above    all,     that  the   King  of  France   would 
£'g79    '       take  advantage  of  the  prefent   pofture  of  affairs,    to  pufh 
his  Conqueft    in    Guienne.     This  fear  made   them  refolve 
to  ronclude  a  firm  and   lafting  Peace  with  France,  by   fa- 
crifking   to   her  all    the   King's    pretenfions  to  Normandy 
and  Anjou.      Befides,   they  hoped    by  this   means  to   fecure 
Lewis's  afliftance,    fince    it  would  be  his  Intereft  to  fup- 
port  the  Form   of    Government    lately   eftablifhed.     In- 
deed  the   Execution    of   the  intended    Treaty    with  him, 
depended   in  fome  meafure  on  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
fent Eftabllihment.     Purfuant    to  this   Piujecl,  the  Earl  of 
Leicejler  took   upon   him   to   go  and   propofe   it   at  Paris. 
The    French   faw    conliderable    advantages    in   what   was 
offered  by   the  Englijh,  and   therefore,  readily  looking  up- 
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on  the  Earl   of  Leicejler  as  fufpcsently  authorized,  though     1:55. 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  fituation  of  affairs   in  Eng- 
land,    concluded  a  Treaty   with   him,   which   Henry   was 
forced  to  lign.     He    was  even   perfwaded    to  meet  Lewis  At*.  Pufc. 
at  Albcville,  where  the   States  of  France  were  aiiembled,  w^akL75- 
and   to  renounce  in    their   prefence,     all  his  pretenfions  to 
Normandy  and  Anjcu  (4).      Lewis  in  return  gave  up  It  Li- 
mofin,  and  le  Pefigord,    with   all  that   France  poileffed  be- 
yond the  Garonne,  on  condition  he  would  do  him  H.  mage, 
and  take  his  Seat  among  the  Peers  of  the  Realm,  as  Duke 
of  Guienne.      Thus,  by  a  Treaty,   France  acquired  to  theie 
two  Provinces  a  Right,  proceeding  before  only   from  the 
Sword.   But  the  Kings  of  England,  Succeflbrs  to  Henry  III, 
did  not  think  themfelvcs  bound  by   a  Treaty  made  at  fixh 
a  Juncture. 

Whilft   the  King   was  in  France,  the  four  and   twenty  Sfc  tmntf 
who  governed  England,  thought  it  time  to  reform  a  very-v*^™ 
great  Grievance,  introduced  by  the  K.uig  s  exceiiive  Loin-  fcUi»M< 
plaifance  for  the  Court  of  Rome.     This  was  the  prodigi-  **•  '««»<•« 
ous  number   of    Italian    Eccleliafticks,    who    poffelK.d   all  °{r  ff'f      ' 
the  richeft  Benefices  in  the  Kingdom.     Thefe  Men,  with-  w.  Rifli. 
out  ever  reliding  on   their  Benefices,  farmed  them  out  to?-  99- 
private    Perfons,  or   religious   Houfes,   who  lent  them  the 
Revenues  into  Italy.    By  this  means,  the  want  of  Money, 
long   fince  complained  of,    daily    increaled.     As  a  remedy 
for  this   Evil,     the   Governors  iiTued  a  Proclamation,   en- 
joining  all   Farmers   of  the  foreign   Benefices,  to  pay   the 
Revenues   into  the   hands   of  certain    Perfons  appointed   to 
receive  them,  on  pain  to  the  offenders,  of  feeing  their  Hou- 
fes raz'd  to  the  ground.     By  this  precaution,  England  was 
freed  for  a  time   from  thefe  Italian  Leaches,    who  fucked 
the  beft  blood  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Though    the  Barons   hitherto  appeared   ftric^ly    united,     ,  2',o. 
a  fecret   difguft   was   forming  in  the  minds  of  fome,  cau-  The  Pari -j 
fed   by   the  too    great  Authority    afiumed   by    the  Earl  of  C'L"ll!'i 
Leicejler.      Whether  the  Earl  thought   himfelf  moic  capa-  ,u  eW  cf 
ble,  and  more  zealous  than   his  Companions  ;    or,  as  his  Uicefter. 
Enemies  charged   him,  was  led  by   his  Ambition  to  afpiieiV".      " 
to  the  fupreme  Power,  it  is  certain   he  ufurped  all  the  Au-  m.  i»  ■.. 
thority   committed    to  the  four  and    twenty.       He   could  ?•  9s6- 
not  continue  to  aft  thus,  without  railing  the  Jealoufy  of 
his    Collegues,    and    particularly   of  the  Earl    of  Glocrjler, 
who  tried   by  degrees   to  form  a  Party  agalnft  him.     He  He  nifit  a 
began    firft    with    privately    blaming    his  Conduct,    and/^7  s</*  '■ 
fpreading  a   report  that   he  was  in    League  with    Prince %,a-J^T. 
Edward,    to  place   him  on  the    Throne  in   his  Father's  T.  Wilis. 
Life-time.      This  pretended    Project  reaching   the  King's  1-  S»- 
Ears,    then  at  St.   Onters,    he  was    fo    terrified,    that  he 
could   not  think  of  returning  to  England,  for  fear  of  being 
confined,  or  perhaps  fomething  worfe.     He  was   told,  the 
Prince  his  Son   intended  to  take  the  Government  into  his 
hands,    and  obftrucl;    his  return   ;     or    in   cale    that  could 
not  be  done,  to  imprifon  him  for  Life.     But   Edward  fo  wh„  efart 
fully    and    refpeiStiully    cleared    himfelf,    that  he  entirely himfelf. 
effaced   his  Father's  Sufpicions.     He  even  offered,  to   fub- 
mit   to   the    Judgment    of    the  King   of  the  Remans  his 
Uncle,    refilling  to    acknowledge    the    Jurifdiction    of  the 
Barons  of  the  Realm,  who  were  not  his  Peers.     But  there 
was  no  occafion   to  give   farther   proofs  of  his  Innocence. 
Henry  at  his  return,  feemed  perfectly  fatiified.     The  EarlGIooe2er<a- 
of  Gkccjlcr    finding    thefe   indirect    ways   did  him    more reBlyacafit 
hurt    than    good,    dirc&Jy   attacked   the  Earl   of  Leicejler,  L:-cdl-'» 
accufing  him  of   many  mifdemeanours   committed  as  well 
in  Guienne  as  in  England.      Upon   this   foundation,  he  de- 
manded a   day    to  be  prefixed    for  hearing   his  Accufaticn 
againft  him.     However,  on  the  day   appointed,    feeing  the  tut  dr,p. 
Earl  of  Leicejler  boldly   appeared  to   ma*e   his  Defence,  he       <•««/-«- 
was  afraid   either  of  wanting   Evidence,  or   at  leaft  of  his 
Adverfary's    Party   proving    too    ftrong.       So    pretending 
fome  of  his  WitnefTes   were    abfent,  he   defired  the  affair 
might    be   farther    adjourned.       This    quarrel  might  have  The  Breach 
been  attended    with  fatal  Confequences,  had  not  the  King  ";•""  «P  hy 

of  the   Romans  ufed  his   Intereft  to  end  it,  and  appcafe  the'-'  '.,rgc' 

.  .    _  T  1      1      •  •  1       •  ,      "  Romans 

Prince  I113  Nephew,  who    was  exceedingly  incenled   withwiw gctsfr 

the    Earl    of   Gloeejler.     He  f'ueceeded   at   length,    to  the  Germany, 

great  fatisfadlion   of  the  Englifk,    who  were  apprehenfive,  *    -^ 

that  a  Civil   War  was  going    to  difturb  the    Calm   they 

began   to   enjoy    (5).     As    foon  as   this   affair    was  over, 


(1.)  Refill  ha.  expreffed  this  otherwife,  but  the  Words  of  the  Original  are:  Comes  ait  :  "  Qu'd  eft  quod  timctis,  jam  temper*  :s  pertranfiit  ' "  Cut 
Rex  non  jocose  led  lerio  re£p.  ndit,  vultuque  feve.ro  .■  "  Supra  modum  tonitrum  &  lulgur  formido  :  fed  per  caput  Dei,  plu<  te  qnam  t;  t:u,  nvjr.di  tcni- 
"  trum  &  lulgur  contremilco.  "  Cui  G.mes  benigne  reipondit  :  "  Domine  mi,  injultum  eft  &  incrtdibile  at  nee  amicum  \ertrum  frabilem,  &  lempsr  vo 
<•  bis   &  veftris   &    legno  Anglia;  fijelem  paveatis  j  hi  mimicos  veftios,  deltruflores,  &  falfidicos  timerc  debctis.  "     M.  Paris,  p.  974. 

(2)  Namely,  the  1  iihop  rf  Wmejitr,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmtndibtoy ,  Purr  of  Savoy,  and  John  Manfd. 

(3)  King  titnry  met  him  at  Canterbury,  and  both  King;  going  into  the  Cbapltr  Houfe,  Rnbard  Earl  of  CUJl.r  called  upin  the  King  rf  the  Re- 
nan;,  by  the  Name  of  Richard  Earl .of  Comvial,  (without  any  Regard  to  his  other  Title)  to  take  the  Oath,  which  he  did  in  thefe  V. ,  ,ds.  •'  Hear 
"  ye.  all  People,  that  I  Richard  Earl  of  Carnival,  do  here  fveir  upon  the  Holy  Gofpels,  that  I  «:I1  be  faithful  ana  di  igent,  together  with  you  the 
*<  Barons,  to  reform  the  Kingd  >m  of  England,  hitherto  too  much  out  of  Order  by  the  Counlel  of  evil  Men;  and  I  w;ij  be  y<  ur  ^ilcctual  helper  10 
"  expel  all  Rebels  and  Difturbcrs  of  this  Kmgd.m,  and  will  obftrve  this  Oath  inviolably,  under  pain  of  loung  all  the  Lar.dj  1  hold  is  En  ta-.i  " 
M-    Par.:,   p.    984. 

(4)  This  Year  King  Henry  went  over  into  France,  and  demanded  the  Rcftitution  of  Ncrrxar.dy  ;  which  howevet  he  could  nr't  obtain  :  But  rather  wan 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  all  claim  to  Normandy  and  An]t>u,  in  conlidciation  whereof,  Lewis  paid  him  three  thou^nd  Puunds  Tou  nnis.  And  Irom  tiia: 
lime  the  King  of  hngljmi  lelt   out  the    Title  ot  Duke  of  Normandy  and  An'  u,  in  his  Grants,  and  Leilers  Patents.     //'.  Rijbar.ger,   p.  989. 

(5)  About  this  time,  as  the  MS  Chronicle  relates,  the  King  cauled  a  Folkmote  ot  the  Citizens  to  be  aiTembled  at  St.  Paul's  <_r-->>.  where  he  came 
him  elf  with  the  King  ill  the  Rommi,  and  divers  other  Noblemen,  and  thete  told  them,  that  all  the  Male  lex,  above  twelve  i'caiE  ot  Age,  Jji  u id  Lili- 
an O^th  beiore  ihe  Alderman  of  their  particular  Ward,  to  be  faithful  to  the  King,  and  alter  his  Deceal'e  to  bis  Heir,  without  naming  any  Perfon  :  WJi  th 
wji  done  iccordii.gly.     /'.  .'     .  J.   Antiq.  Lrg. 
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1260.     Richard  fet  out  for  Germany,  where  lie  had  fome  expecta- 
tions a!  being  owned   for    Emperor    by    all    the   Electoral 
Princes.      Jfot   quickly   rinding,  it   was   not   in   his   Power 
to  difpcl    t Jit-   Factions   that  divided    the  Germans     he  re- 
gj,.  fCi-z     KnquiftieJ  this  Project,  and  returned  to  England.     Here  he 
ai,u  -'j'oi    found   the   King   and  Queen  of  Scotland,  who  weie  come 
fajrii'/'s/"10  vmt  tne  King.      A   few  days  after,   arrived  alfo  John  de 
Iniagnc  or-  Drcux  Duke  of  Bretagne,  to  efpoufe  Beatrix  the  King's 
"'*'■  fecond   Daughter,    fo  that  the  Court   was  very   numerous. 

AtWp»bS°  'though  tne  Governors  had  no  great  regard  for  the  King's 
T.I. p  675,  Pei  foil,  they  however  did  honor  to  iiis  Royalty,  by  a  mag- 
*&-■  nificent   reception  of  tbefe  illuitrious    Guefts.     But  it  was 

with  little  fatisfaction  to  Henry,  who,  not  having  the  ma- 
nagement of  his    Revenues,  could    not   value  himfelf  upon 
the  good  reception  his  Son-in-law    met   with  at   his  own 
Court  (1). 
Henryr«j,7i      Though  Henry  had  no  great  Soul,  he  was  fenfiblc  how- 
fttB'fi't ''J "ever  of  the    mortifications   he  daily    received.      He  even 
Lhadia  on'  fought   means  to  free  himfelf  from  the  Yoke  laid  on  him, 
the  Raid,     but  had   none  about    him  to   advifc    with.     Jn    this   per- 
T.  Wikes.  picxity    ilc   privately   invited  Atbelmar  his  Brother,   Bifhop 
of  H'inchejler,    who  was  gone  to  Rime  (2),    to  return  to 
England.     He  hoped    his  Character,    and    the  Pope's  Pro- 
tection   would  fcreen    him   from    the  Perfecutions  of  the 
Barons.     The   Bifhop  was    now    on  the  Road    for  Eng- 
land,   where  he   would  douhtbfs  have  caufed  great  diftur- 
bances,    had   not  death   feized   him  at  Paris.       The   Ba- 
rons  were    overjoyed    at  the    news,     becaufe    they    were 
thereby  freed   from  no  little  uneafinefs.     And  indeed,  they 
could  not   have  denied   him  entrance   into   the   Kingdom, 
as  they  had  refolved,  without  breaking  entirely    with  the 
Pcpc. 
Tbr  I'nptjb-      This  Accident   hindered    not  the   King   from   purfoing 
phes  the     hjs  defign^  0f  throwing  off  the  B.irons  Yoke.     The  un- 
tiiOatb      expected    Breach  between   the  Earls  of  Leieejler  and  Glo- 
tmunmg     cejler,    who  were  only  outwardly  reconciled,  putting  him 
#e  Oxford    jn  nupes  of  fucceeding  in   his  Project,  he  defired  the  Pope 
M   Wert.     t°  abfolve  him  from    his    Oath    concerning  the    Oxford- 
AA.  I'uU.    Provifions.     His  Holinefs  readily  granted  him  this  favour, 
.p-7"'jt    being  no  lefs   his   own    than    the  King's    Intereft;     to 
alter  a  Government   fo  prejudicial  to  him.     But  Alexander 
dying   before   the    Difpenfation    could    be  fealed,    he  was 
Urban  IV.   forced  to   (fay    till  the   Holy   See  was  filled.     Urban  IV, 
p.  ?36-        who  was  promoted  to  the   Papal  Throne,  being   as  com- 
w.  R^ih.     p|;ant  as  his  Predeceflbr,   Henry  loon  pulled  off"  the   mask. 
126i        The  Parliament   being  affemblcd  at  London,     he  fuddenly 
IbcKmgJe-  repaired   thither,    without    acquainting  any   one   with  his 
clans  to  ib!  delign,    and   plainly    told   them,    "    That  before  he    was 
?b*Tl7"v,lt"  nlade  to   fig"  the  Oxford  Provifions,  they   had  obliged 
k.  Itmgtr ob-  "  themfclves  to  pay  his   Debts,  and  increafe  his  Revenue; 
jerve  the      «  anj   fince  neither  of  thefe  Articles  had  been  performed, 
titans      °   "  'le  ^'d    not  look   upon   himfelf  as   bound    to    keep    his 
Aft.  Pub.     "  Word. "     He  added,    "  That  he  no   longer   intended 
T. I.p.746-  "  to  make  ufe  of  the  Counfellors  impofed   upon  him,  and 
T."  wjkes.  "  wn0    treated   him    rather   like  a   Slave  than  a   King." 
He  rcttrts  to  After   this   brief    Declaration,    he    retired    to   the  Tower, 
ife Tower,    tne    G0yernor  wheieof  he    had   gained,    and   feized   upon 
out  all  tbe  all   the  Treafure  lodged  there  (3).     This  firft  Step  being 
Officers        taken,  he  turned  out  by  Proclamation   all  the  Officers  and 
riwjm  by  tbe  jvjagjftrates  chofen   by    the    four  and   twenty,  and  nomi- 
w.  Riih.     nated   others  in  their    room.     In   fhort,  he  (hewed  by  his 
p.  990.        whole  Conduct,    that   he  was   refolved  to   reign    with  the 
T.  Wikcs.    fame  Lj|)erty)  as  before  the  Parliament  of  Oxford. 
Edward  re-       Prince   Edward,  then   at    Paris  (a.),     hiving  notice   of 
turns  from    what   pafl'ed  in  England,    returned  with   all  fpeed,  to  en- 
?*"s-  deavour  to  prevent   the   impending   Evils.     He  fufficientlv 

Aft.  rub.     knew   the  King  his  Father   to  have  reafon  to  fear,  he  had 
T.I. p. 7+3-  proceeded    without  taking  proper  meafures,    and   his   fears 
were  not  groundlefs.     The  Barons  impatiently  waited  his 
return,    in    expectation,    that    being   more    knowing  than 
the  King,  he  would  apply  himfelf   warmly  to  prevent  the 
ibc  Barons  mifchiefs    the  Kingdom    was    threatned    with.     To  pre- 
addnfs  tbe  pare  the  way  for    him,  they  prefented  an  Addrefs   to  the 
K'*l>  wb°    King,    praving  him  to  obferve  his  Oath,    and  offering  on 

returns  n»         ,     .  e'      r      J       °  .     .     .       ,      .   .  „  '     .  ,    ,.       ,         <p 

jinfwir.       their  part,  to  amend  iuch  Articles   as  mould   be  found  too 
w.  Riftt-     fevere    upon    him    in   the   Qxford-Proviftons.     Henry  pre- 
?•  99'-       tending,  nothing  could  be  done   till  his  Son's  arrival,  re- 
turned  no  anlwer  to  this   Propofal,    which    by  no  means 
agreed  with  his  Projects.     He  was  no  lefs   impatient   than 


the  Barons,  to  fee  the  Prince,  in  hopts  he  would  ftrengthen    1  20 1. 
his   Party.     But   he    was   extremely    furpnzed,    when   he  ki*"d 
found,  the  Prince,  at  his  return,    openJy  blamed    him    for  F°""lr  *" 
breaking  his   word.     He  was  thunderflfuck  at  this,  which 
was  followed  by  fomcthing  frill  more  grfovous.     The  Earls  n,Barhmf 
of  Leieejler  and  Gloeejler,  upon  whofe  dffiention  he  relied,  Gbotta 
were  fincerely   reconciled,    to  prevent  their  common  ruin,  ^.^H',., 
and  fwore  once  more  to  the  Oxferd-Provfjms.     The  Ba-  miiWrn 
rons  Party  being  confiderably  lengthened   by  this  Union, '**  x'&' 
they  font  the   King  word,  if  he  would  not  voluntarily  re- 
move  from  about  his  Perfon,    all  evil  Counfellors,    they 
would    find  means  to  compel  him.     This  weak    Prince, 
who  had  raflily   engaged   in  nn  undertaking   which  he  faw 
he  could  not  go  through  with  Honour,  chofe  to  return  them 
no    anfwer.      Mean   time,     he  continued    in    the  Tower, 
from  whence  he  durit  not  ftir,  for  fear  of  being  delivered 
into  their  hands. 

In  this    ill    fituation,     he    faw    no   other    remedy,     but  d*  «•'"»>- 
to   treat   with   the    Barons.       He   perceived    his  condition  Z''r'ir"'" 
would  be    but   more  unhappy,    if  he  vainly    perfified  to  m.  \V'e:i. 
profecute  his  defign.     Matters    even    teemed    t,i    be  in   a 
(air  way,    by   the   Conceifions   of  both    Parties.     But   this 
Profpect    lafted   not  long.       Henry  thinking   to   make   his  77,  Ki„ 
Caufe    better,    by    urging    the    Pope's     Authority,     gave  tr,aks  »  yf 
occalion  to  widen  the  Breach,  by  unadvifedly  (hewing  the  k>  h"  '"' 
Bull,    winch  abfolved   him  from   his   Oath.     The  difco-  **"*"•* 
very  of  this  Secret,  which  he  ought  to  have  concealed  at 
fuch  a  juncture,    did    him   an   irreparable   damage.     The 
Barons,    who   till  then    were    in  hopes  to  bring    him    to 
equitable    Terms,    refolved     to   lay    afide    all    Ceremony. 
They   plainly    faw,    there   was  no  reliance  upon   an   Ac- 
commodation,    to    which    the    mod   folemn    Oath    could 
give    no   manner  of  force.     Purfuant  to    this    refolution,  „ 
they   formed  a  defign  to   forprize  the  King  in  lyinchef.er,^;^^-,, 
where  he  was  gone  in   hopes  that  the  Negotiation  on  foot 
would   have    a  good    Iffue.      But   Henry  receiving  timely 
notice,  retired   again  to  the  Tower.     As  foon   as  he  found  T.  Wik«. 
himfelf  fafe,    his  firll  care  was  to  fend   into  all  the  Coun-  M-  Wlrft' 
ties,  Orders,    to   turn   out    the  Sheriffs    appointed   by  the 
four   and    twenty,    which   caufed    a  general    confufion    in 
the  whole  Kingdom.     Some  v/ere  for  obeying  the  Sheriffs' 
nominated   by  the  King,   whilft  others  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge them  (5). 

Mean  time,  the  Barons  continuing  to  take   meafures  to  Tit  (San* 
oppofe    the  King's  defigns,   prevailed  with  the  Governors  v*x ■'«'■■>•> 
of    the    Cinque  Ports  to   fit   out    a    Fleet    to   guard    the 'S'^  ,b' 
Coaft,    left    Succours    mould   come   from     fome   foreign  m.  Wrt>, 
Prince.     The  Cinque  -  Ports  were  obliged  by  their  Char- 
ter  to  equip    fifty    Men  of   War    whenever    t!.;    King's 
Service   required   it  (6).       Upon     this  occafion,     the    Ba- 
rons  of   the    Cinque-Ports,    interpreting    tne^  King's   Ser- 
vice by    that  of  the    Kingdom,     pretended  to    ferve   the 
King,      by    making    ufe    of    their     Forces    againft   him. 
This   Maxim   will  not  appear   very    ftrange,     when   it  is 
confidered,     that   in    England    the   King    and   the   State 
have  always  been    deemed    but  one  ^nd   the    fame  Body. 
Upon    this    foundation    it   is  affirmed,      that     when    the 
King  comes    to  foparate    his    Intereft  from    thofe   of  the 
Publick,  he  lofes   his   Prerogatives,    which  are   rather  the 
Prerogatives    of   the   Crown,     than     of    the    Sovereign's 
Perfon. 

Every  thing  manifeftly  tended  to  a  Civil  War.    But  the     ,  ,5, 
fear  every  one   of  both   Parties    were    under  of  rendering  Tie  Km'; 
his  condition  vvorfe,  fofpended   the  Effects  of  their  mutual  f"'"'f"  " 
Enmity.     Whilft   the   King  and   the  Barons  were  equal-  "^^  p^_ 
ly  defirous  to    avoid    the   blame    of   beginning   the   War,  vifijns. 
the  King  of   the  Romans   improved    this  Difpoiition,     to  Mi  v'c"* 
try   to  procure  a  good  Peace.     His   Mediation    being  ac- 
cepted,   he   prevailed  with   the  King  his  Brother,    to  pro- 
mife,    that  he  would  confirm    the    Oxford- Provifions,  and 
with   the   Barons   to   depart    from    fuch   Articles   as  were 
moll    difpleafing    to   the    King.      In  all  appearance,    the 
four  and  twenty  were    then    deprived    of    their    Autho- 
rity, and  the  more,     becaufe  from   the    beginning  of  the 
Troubles     it    was     not    generally   acknowledged.        The  Lt;  .« 
Earl- of  Leieejler  refufed    to  confeftt  to    this    Agreement,  mini  'ft: 
and  chofe  to  retire  into  France.     He  faid,    he    durft   not  ^a°"'t 
rely  on   the  word  of  a   Prince,  who  fcrupled  not  to  break 
his  Oath,  when  he  found  it  for  his  Intereft.     Among  tha 


T.   W;Jtt>. 


(I)  About  this  :'mc  a!fo  th?re  w.rs  held  a  Parliament,  where  a  new  Judiciary,  Chancellor,  and  Treafurer,  were  appointed  by  the  Bifns,  in  ttt 
Places  of  thofc  that  were  ciiher  lately  dead,  or  had  rehgned  ;  as  Nitbolas,  Archteacon  it'  £/>',  was  maae  Ketp.r  .  I  the  Great-Sear  ;  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, Treafurer  ;  and   llugb  ,U  EJperfer,   Chief  Judiciary.     T.  Wikcs. 

1  -j  To  get  his  Election  to  Wmcbejttr  confirmed,  which  was  done,  and  alfo  a  Lerrer  was  lent  by  the  P.pc  to  the  King  and  Darons,  to  intercede  fox 
his  Re-ddmifiion ;   but  the  Ar.fwer,  pr  n'cd  in   Dr.  Brady  againft  y.r.   Pt'yt,  was  a  f,>:    Denial. 

(3j  The  pubiick  Treafure  b.-.d   lor  fon;e  time  been   kept  there.     T.  H'.ics.     M.  h\J). 

(4}  He  was  tone  thither  in  Cvmp.iny  wiih  the  Duke  of  Bretagnt\  Son,  ana  the  two  Sons  of  the  Earl  of  Lclctjltr,  (whom  the  King  had  knighted) 
to  be  present  at  a  great  Tournament,     f.  tViktt. 

(5)  ihe  Writ  or  Letters  iifued  cut  by  the  King  On  this  occafion,  are  upon  Record  <nd  printed  in  Dr.  SiaI.'i  //"  uiix,  No.  205.  The  Snhftance' 
of  them  wis:  "  Thir  the  Barons  not  having  performi'd  their  Part  or  the  Oxford  Prwiji-.m ,  he  hr-d  bit  .  :  L  h  i  sq  the  Pope  from  hs  Oath 
**  to  oblervc  them.  That  he  was  ready  to  do  Juftice  to  ail  Men  in  his  Ce-urls,  and  to  keep  the  A.ticles  ot  the  Great  Chatter,  and  charter  of  Foufts  ( 
"  which  the   SheiifR  v.crc  ordered  to  proc'aim  ill   all    places,   Cue    " 

(6)  Ir  111  heme  may  be  feen  the  great  Power  of  the  Lin.ite-Ptrlt  in  thofe  Day?,  to  which  the  chief  Guard  of  the  Kingdom,  by  Sea,  was  then  corn - 
m-.tttJ,  anJ  wlixh  round  the  Kino,  no  icis,  than  a  Flcel  >t  fifty  SaU,  each  T.wn  according  to  its  prcpoitk.n  ;  and  this  they  were  to  do  for  the  Privi- 
!«Ses  they  enjtpea. 
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Barons  who  figned  this  Agreement,  there  were  feveral  no     Leicejler,  fearing  all  thefe  delays  would  only  tend   to  cor-      n6i 
lefs  diflatisfied   with   it.     But  as   the  Majority   gave  their     rupt  his  Adherents,  convened  an  Affembly  of  the  Barons 
Confent:,  they  chofe  rather   to  accept   it,  than  be  deemed    where  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to  maintain  the  Oxford- 
alone   the  caufe  of  the  Troubles.      By  this  Treaty,  Eng-    Provijions  by  Arms  (3).    This  refoluiion  being  taken,   they  L~iccfvr 
land  feemcd  to  be  reftored  to  its  former  Tranquillity.     But    chofe  the  Earl  of  Leicejler  for  General,  and  each  went  and  ciol">  c""* 
the  Fire  which   lay  concealed    under  the  Cinders,  loon  re-    drew  together  the   Troops   which  were   already   prepareJ, 
kindled,  and  burft  out  into  new  flames.  in   the    uncertainty  of    the    Succefs   of    the    Negotiation! 

During   this   Calm,  which  Henry  hoped  long  to  enjoy,     The   Foreigners,     difperfed     in  the    Kingdom,    were  the  Forrl 

firfl:  that  felt  the  fad  effefts  of  this   rupture.     The  People  w''?.'";. 
were    fo  exafperated    againft   them,  that,    without  diftin- w' K  m' 
guifhing  the   innocent  from  the  guilty,  they  perfecuted  all  "'  9a*" 
alike  that  could  not  fpeak   good  Englifli,  that  Mark  alone 
being  fufficient   to   render    them    odious.     On     the   other 
hand,  the  Earl   of  Lcicrjler    plundered  without   mercy  the 
Eftates  of  the  King's  Favorites  and   Counfeilors,  and  pub- 
lickly  declared,  he  would  hearken  to  no  Propofals  of  Peace, 
till  they  were  all  entirely  deftroyed  (4).     As'  the  King  had 
The  King's  abfence  afforded  Lcicefter's  Friends  an  op-     no  Army  to  withftand  the   Barons,  he   ftill   remained    in 
portunity  to  renew  their  Cabals,  and"  unite  the  Party  di-    the  Tower  of  London,  whilft  they  became  mafters  of  G fo- 
wled by  the  late   Treaty.     They  comparted    their    ends    cejier,   Hereford,  Bridgnorth,    Worcejler   and   other   Place; 
the  more  eafily,  as  the  King   gave  the  Barons  a  plaufible    near  the   Severn.     Thefe    Conquefts   were  followed-  with  l«*»  *. 
Pretence  to  complain,  by  delaying  to  confirm  the  Oxford-    the  declaration  of  the  City  of  London  in  their  favour.     The  cllr" !'■' 
Provijions.      When    the   Earl  of    Leicejler  was    informed    Londoners   eagerly  embracing  the  opportunity   of  being  re-  %' \,T"' 
that   this  Party  began  to   revive,  he   fpeedily  returned  into    venged  of  the  King,  fent    him   word,  they  were   refolved 
England,  where  his  Prefence  entirely  reftored  the  Courage    to  adhere  to  the  Oxford  Provilions,  and  to  fhut  their  Gates 
of  thofe   who,    out   of  fear  or  weaknefs,     had   figned   the    againft  the  Foreigners,  in  cafe  he  fhould   think   of    bring- 
c»d  ib^Khg  late    Agreement  (z).     Upon  this  the  King  came  over  in    ing  any  into  the  City. 


Aft.  Pub  '' tnc  affairs  of  Guienne  obliged  him  to  go  over  to  Bour- 
T.  I.p.7+8,  deaux  (1 ),  where  falling  ill  of  a  Quartan- Ague,  he  flayed 
longer  than  he  defigned.  Richard  Earl  of  Glocejler  dy- 
ing in  the  mean  while,  his  Son  Gilbert  immediately  re- 
paired to  Guienne,  to  be  inverted  with  his  Father's  Inhe- 
ritance, Henry  having  no  kindnefs  for  that  Lord,  was 
follicited  fome  time  before  he  would  do  him  that  Juftice. 
And  it  was  not  till  after  receiving  a  confiderable  Pre  fent, 
that  he  fent  him  away  fatisfied. 

Tbe  Party 
of  the  Ba. 

rim  umte. 

M.  Wert. 
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threatens 
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great  hafte,  but  it    was  now    too  late.     The  Barons  had         Though  thefe  happy  beginnings  gave   the  Barons  great  TleB-.r, 

refolved  to  put  themfelves  in  a  condition  not  to  fear  his  In-  reafon  to  hope  well  of  their" enterprise,   they  believed,  that.?"/""  "" 

conftancy.     Immediately  after  his    return,  they  prefented  to    gain   the   People  ftill   more  to  their  fide,     it   was   ne-  ***"!'  " 

an  Addrefs  to  him,  calling  upon  him   to  confirm  the  Sta-  ceffary  to  fhew,  they  had  taken  up  Aims  with  grief,  and  T^Wike., 

tutes  of  Oxford,    purfuant  to  his   Agreement,  and  threat-  were  ready    to  lav  them    down  with  joy.     To   that' end 

ning,  in  cafe  of  refufal,    to  take   fuch   meafures  as   would  they  prefented   to  'the  King   a  Petition   drawn  up  in  very 

not  be  agreeable.     They  were  in   hopes,    that  fear  would  refpeclful  Terms,    wherein   they  offeied    to   confent,  that 

oblige  him  to  grant   their  demand,    and  it  was  a  great  fur-  a    free   Parliament  fhould   review  the    Oxford   Provifions 

prize  to  them  to  find  themfelves  called  Rebels,    and  threat-  and   annul   fuch  Articles  as  were  found  too   prejudicial   to 

nts.     It  will  doubtlefs  feem  the  Royal  Authority.     But  withal,  they  denied,  that  the 

his   prefent    Circumftances,  King  fhould  confirm   the   reft,  and  the   Kingdom  be   co- 


ned with  the  fevereil   Punifhments 
ftrange,    that    the    King,    in 


fliould  behave  thus  haughtily.     But  he  had  a  private  Reafon    verned  by  the  Natives,  as  was'  pra&ifi 
m  tains  bit  unknown  to  the  Barons.     During  his  Voyage  to  Guienne,    tries.     This  Petition    had   no  efftd 


other  Coun- 
upon   the  King,  who, 


^eA»,,.A    l     1     1       •      t         „. -  . b "J"b~   •■"   *.»..#»»«,     — -.       »  ...o  luuMi    nau   iio  ciiccl  upon   nerving;,   wno. 

Z™™4  ^,had.  |aif d.  the  ^"'g  of  the  Romans  and  Prince  Edward,     though  blocked  up  as  it  were  in  the  Tower,  expected  every 
of  the  Ro-     '  he  'fit  had   now   railed  fome  foreign  Troops,  under  co-    moment  the  Prince  his  Son  to  come  and  relieve  him.    This 


man: 

T.   Wikes. 

."•  5°.  57- 


lour  of  employing  them  againft   thelVel/h,  but  in  reality  too  was  what  the  Barons  feared7aV.dThe7e'fbre'to"prevent  "™tS," 

to   oppofe   them  to  the   Barons.     The   War  however  did  the  defigns    of    Prince    Ediuard,    they  port  themfelves  at  Aa'  Pab- 

not  break  out  fo  foon.    There  were  ftill  fome  Negotiations,  Thijlhworth,  through  which  place  he  muil  neceflarilv  oafs  m  vvP t*' 

bur  which  ferved  only  to  widen  the  Breach,  and   give  the  to   deliver  the  King.     The  Barons  precaution  caufed   the 

Barons  time  to  prepare   themfelves.     During  this  interval,  King  to  alter  his    refolutions.     As   he  began  to  defpair  of 

Ediuard  carried   the  War  into  Wales,  where  however    he  being    relieved,    he    found  himfelf  obliged   to    fend 
did    noihin?  confide    ' 
Troops 


ihing  confiderable,     for  want  of  Money  to  pay  his    word,  he  would  confirm  the  Provifions  of   Oxford.     This 
.     In   this   fad  fituation,  the  Prince  not   being  able    was  all  the  Barons    wanted,  fo    that   a  Treaty  containing 

nnt  havino  «,!«.,-,.-    four  principal  Articles,  was  eafily  concluded,  namely  U); 

I.   That  the  King's  Caftles  fhould    be   put   into    the  hands  A 


to  refolve  to    disband  his   Army,    and  not  having  where 
il  to  fatisfy  them,  he  thought  he  might  ufe  fome  ex 


"del  of 
Jreaty, 
M.  Welt. 


fh. 


9SJ- 


to 
Ba- 


Edwarf        inordinary    method  to  ra.fe   the  Money  he  wanted.     On  of  the  Barons.     II.  That  the  Provifions  of  Oxford  fhouFd  "« *™' 

tb,"f*»d       Jfuudenhe  came  to  London,  and   without  communicating  be   inviolably  obferved.     III.   That  all  Foreigners    except  \     ' 

p«,nJ,jnmD^  defign,    led  a  Company  of   armed  Men   to   the  new  fuch  as    fhould   be  allowed   of  by    the   unanimous' confent  I 

thereout  Temple,  and  took   out  of  the  Treafury  of  the  Templars  of  the  Barons,  fhould  be  banifhed  the  Realm       IV    That 

Ao.  S?Aug. ten  tho"fand  Pounds  Sterling,  depofited  there  by  the  Citi-  the   Adminiftration   of    Affairs  fhould    be    committed 

zens.   This  Violence  railed  loud  murmurs  among  the  Par-  the    King's    natural    Subjects,    approved     of 

ties  concerned  ;   but  their  Complaints  were  in  vain.     The  rons. 

Prince    had    now  caufed    the    Money    to  be  conveyed   to         This  agreement  would  have  reftored  Peace  to  the  Kino- 

Windfor  Caflie,  (10m  whence  it  would   be  very  difficult  to  dom,  had    the   King  confented   to   it  with  defign  to   cer- 

iin-,*? '?"?'    ,-  a-,.  form  it.     But  as  his  fole  view  was  to  free  himfeif  from  his 

W  Jniit  thefe  things   parted   in  England,  Urban  IV,  al-     troublefome  State,     it  was    not   long    be.ofe  he    broke  it 
tered  his   meafures  with  refpecl  to  Sicily,  and  took  no  care     The  infolence  of  fome    Londoners   did    not  a    little  contri- 
to  give  any  notice  to  Henry.     The  Revolution  in  England    bute  to  his  taking  this  refolution.     One  da 
caufing  him   to  coniider   that    Kingdom    as  an   cxhaufted 
Fund,  he   turned  to  France,  and   entered  into  a  Negotia- 
' F'  -   9'  tion  with  Charles  Earl  of  Anjou,    to  place  that  Prince  on 
the  Throne  of  Sicily.     To  prepare  Henry  for  this  change, 
he  wrote  him  a  long  Letter,  wherein,  after  reproaches  for 
what  the  Holy  See  had  done  for  him,    he  complained  of 
the    Non-performance  of  his  Promifes.     In  fhort,    he  let 
him    know,  he  fhould  be  forced  to  feek  another  Prince  for 
lpeedier  and  more  effectual  Supplies. 

Mean  time  the  Negotiation  between  the  King  and  the 
Barons  was   ftill  continued 


t'rban 
I    eatutt 
Henry  r-> 

Sli  ily 
to  J  not  her. 
Aft.  Pub. 


'The  begin- 
ning if  the 
Bai  ■! 
Wan. 

T.  Wikes, 
p.  56. 


.  but  proceeded  very  flowly  , 
both  Parties  having  no  other  Intention  but  to  lay  upon  each 
other  the  blame  of  the  rupture.     At  length  the  Earl  of 


ay,  as  the  Uueen  rA,  „, 
was    going   by  Water    to  Windfor,  the    Mob,  juft  as    fhe  Ufu,$Z 
was  going  t,o  fhoot  the  Bridge,  hollowed  at  her  in  a  man-  ,il  ■*«*• 
ner   very    mortifying    to  a  Queen.     They    not   only  fet  $?'«>" 
upon  her  by  foul   reproaches,  but  fome  were  fo  brutiih  as 
to  call   Dirt  and   Stones  at  her  (6).     The  King  was  ex-  Henry  „. 
trcmely  mcenfed    at  this  infult,  audit   ferved    to   confirm  fi:™*>  «- 
him  in  his  refolution,  of  making  a   vigorous  effort   for   the  '"  b'mI'!f- 
recovery  of    his  Authority.     He   began  therefore   to  ftore 
with  Arms  and    Provifions  the  Caftles  that   were  ftill    in 
his  power,     which  was  a  fufficient   hint  to  the  Barons,  to 
be  upon  their  Guard. 

Matters  ftanding  thus,  it  was  hard  to  fay  whether    the 
Kingdom   was  in    Peace    or    War.       Though    Huftilicies 


(1}  About  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  At»J.     M.  IF.JJm.  p.   ,S  r 


fi  if.J   1     P      .Arnva'.   "«  Held   by  fbtltf  Ballet   the      ufticiary.  and  prrduced   a  B  e,  v.heren  h-.or, 

firmed  he  P™V'f.0r»Of  Oxford.  t„i  recalled  .he  King',  AbLlution,  declaring  he  was  deceived  in  granting  it.  This  Brief  was  publicklv  read  in  "h~  C>  "" 
ol  eontra.y  to  he  Will  ol  the  Jaft.ci.ry,  ( lately  put  in  by  .he  King  )  but  as  fo™  as  the  Earl  had  publinVd  it.  he  wen.  back  into  F,a,c,  .  Th£ VS" 
"found  in  no  Mbei ;  Writer,  except  the  Manulcrip,  Chronicle  of  St.  A.guliin  ;  and,  if  tine,  Biv(,  us  the  Reafon  of  the  fo  fadden  Change  in  the  IT 
mour,  trom  what  .t  was  ,n  the  beg.nn.ng  o,  ,h:s  Year,  and  thews  the  caule  of  what  happened  the  next,  as  will  be  feen  prelco.lv.  U,  if  "he  Ahfelu^ 
»va:  recalled,  it  was  fh.;ttly  ai.er  re-cunfirmed.  AUomnoo 

(31   And  farther,  according  to  the  City  Annals,  they  fent  a  Letter,  ( fealed  by  the  Lord  Roger  Clifford,  in  the  Name  of  the 
toobierve  the  Provtjton,  of  Oxford,  and  d;ficd  all   thofe  that  oppoled  .hem;   the  King,  Queen,   and  ihcit  Child.en  excepted. 

(4)  The  Storm   tell  moll  npn  Job,  Murje/  and  Robert  M'aleran,  who  were  thought   to  be  .he  King's  chief  Advifer,  not  ,o  come  to  an  A^.eement.     A- A 
I.kewile  on  S,«.  de  Walton,  li.fhop  ot  N.r-w-.cb,  who  with  Manjel  had  publifhed  the  Pope's  Bull  to  ablolve  ILr.ry  f,om  his  Oath  to    ' 
Art.   o.  All£t      7.    priies,   p.    57. 


reft)  lo  petition  his  Majefly 


.0  the  0>fird  Pnvifit 

W-Slrtf*  firft    ArtiC'C  ""^     "  TH"   'l'"rJ'    S°n  °f  thC    Ki"S  °f  'he  *"*""  >wh°  ""   kept  PrIr°ner  !'n    Frm")    ftould  be  releafed."      T.  W,ht. 
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were  not  vet  bcnin,  the  diftruft  on  both  fides  was  (o  great,  Metropolis   on    his    fide,  marched    towards   it  through  the     I  263. 

that    the    two    Parties   looked    upon  one    another    as    real  County  ol  Surrey,  fituated  South  of  the  Thames ;  in  hopes 

Enemies;    each    being    ready     to    take    what   advantages  that  his   Friends  (3)   would  be   able   to  open  to    him    the 

prince  TJ-    fhimld  offer.     During    this    ftate   of   uncertainty,     Prince  Gates  of  the  P.ridge.     But  the  King  having  notice  of  thi 

ward  blocked £(jwarii   thought   it    neceflary    to    (lore   with    Provifions  dclign,  left  the  Tower,  and  encamped  with  his    Troops  a- 

WLtjibe  Brijiol  Caftle,    of  which,    the  King   his  Father   had  en-  bout  Southwari,  with   intent  to   oppofe   the  Enemies   paf- 

Citizem.       trufted    him    with   the    Cuffody.      To   that  end,  he   came  fage.      The    Karl   of  Letce/l'er,     who   relied    more  on    the  sHrmi 

to  Bri/lol,  and  would  have  obliged  the  Citizens  to  find  him  afliftance  of  the  Citizens,   than  on  his   own  Forces,  vigo    S  a  I  ... 

what  Provifions  he  wanted.     As  People  then  flood  difpofed,  roufly    attacked    the    King's  Troops,  in  expectation   that 

this  demand,  made  perhaps  a  little  too  haughtily,  raifed  a  the   Londoners    would    favour   his    entrance.     During  the 

fedition    anion'-'  the  Townfmen,  which   forced  the  Prince  Fight,   fome  Citizens  of  the  King's  Party,  p >  the 


M.  V\  eft 
W.  Rift. 
p.  99*- 


to  retire  haftily  into  the  Caftle.  He  was  no  fooner  there, 
but  the  Inhabitants  refolved  to  befiege  him,  or  at  leaft,  to 
keep  him  fo  clofely  blocked  up,  that  he  mould  not  elcape, 
well  knowing  that,  for  want  of  necefldries,  he  could  not 
long  refill.  This  refolution  threw  Edward  into  a  very 
great  fti  eight.  He  got  out  of  it  however  by  a  device, 
TyaDc-uue,  which  indeed  freed  him  from  the  prefent  danger,  but 
foon    brought  him   into   another  ,  from    whence   he  could 


He  gets  off 


net  fo  happily  difengage  himfelf.     He  fent  for  the  Bifhop     tered  the  City. 


City  was  in  motion  to  aifift  the  Far),  locked  up  the 
Bridge  Gates,  and  threw  the  Keys  into  the  River  (4); 
This  contrivance  had  like  to  prove  fatal  to  the  Earl  of 
Leice/ler,  who  lor  (o.ne  time  was  in  gie.it  difbrdi  r,  ! .... ing 
brought  with  him  but  lew  Soldiers,  for  fear  his  delipn 
fhould  be  difcovered.  But  at  length  the  Gates  being  broke  jjj  1  a-i 
open,  and  ihe  Citizens  (allying  out  in  multitudes  to  his""'"  u' 
afliflance,   the   King  was  loiccd  to  retire,  and  the  Earl  en-      »' 


The  advantage  gained  by  the  Barons  was  attended  with     1:64. 
the   ulual   effect,  that    is,  the  King   made    them   Piopofals  Tbt  t:«-r 
of  an  agreement.      But  as  all   the  Treaties   hitherto  con-  ""fB'£"' 
eluded    were    fruitlefs,     Ixcajfe    the  King   complained    of  o ... 
being   forced  to  accept  of  too   rigorous  Terms,  which   the  " ,ht  KlTl 
Barons  would   never   grant ;   it   was  agreed   on  both  fides,  ''    ' 
to  refer  all  their  differences  to   the   arbitration  of  the  King  p.  58 
of  France.      Lewis  accepting  the  mediation,   Henry,  atlen-  M-  We&- 
ded   by   Prince   Edward,    met  him   at   jfmi'ns  (5),   where 
the    States- General    were   aflembled.     The  fentence  pro-  LcwWiSt*- 
lewis,  upon  thefe  difference.-,  was  favorable  to  ""'• 
He  declared  the  Provifions   of  Oxford    to  be  null  x. is. 776. 


a  nee. 
iJccs. 


and  /huts 
himfelf  up 
m  Wijidloi 
W.  Rifti. 
p.  991. 


deliver 
tbe  Caftle 
ibid. 


of  JForce/ler,  and  intimated  to  him,  that  he  intended  to 
adhere  to  the  Barons;  but  defired  firft  to  talk  with  the 
King  his  Father,  to  perfwade  him  to  give  them  entire 
fatisfaition  :  That  not  being  able  to  execute  this  defign, 
by  reafon  of  his  being  thus  blocked  up,  he  intreated  him 
to  be  fecurity  for  him,  and  accompany  him  to  London, 
to  be  a  witnefs  of  his  Conduct.  The  Bifhop  being  per- 
fwaded  of  the  Prince's  fincerity,  told  the  Citizens  of 
Brijiol,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  common  Caufe 
to  let  Edward  go  ;  to   which   they    confentcd  ,    and    the 

Blockade   was  raifed.     Accordingly  the   Prince   fet  out,   in  nounced  by  Le 

company    with    the    Bifhop,    who    did    not    queftion    but  Henry. 

this  Journey  would  prove  fuccefsful.  But  when  they  came  and  void  ;  reftored  the  King  to  his  antient  power  ;  ad- 
near  Wind/or,  Edward  clapping  Spurs  to  his  Horfe,  rid  judged  that  he  might  nominate  all  the  great  Officers  of 
away  from  the  Bifhop,  without  taking  leave,  and  (hut  him-  the  Crown  ;  and  that  Foreigners  were  as  capable  of  Of- 
felf  up  in  the  Caftle.  However,  this  Fraud  did  not  turn  fices  and  Dignities,  as  the  Englijh  thcmfelves.  But  he 
fo  much  to  the  Prince's  advantage,  as  he  expected.  The  added  one  Claufe,  which  deftroyed  the  whole,  by  de- 
Bifhop,  provoked  at  this  deceit,  carried  his  complaints  daring,  it  was  not  his  intent  to  abrogate  the  Privileges 
to  the  Barons,  who  immediately  refolved  to  lay  Siege  to  granted  to  the  Englifh,  by  their  Kings,  before  the  Parlia- 
Windfor.  This  Caflle  was  fo  ill  provided  with  every  tnent  of  Oxford  (6).  The  Barons  looked  upon  this  Claufe,  '■;^'i  b 
thing  neceflary  for  a  good  defence,  that  Edward  thought  as  a  manifeft  contradiction,  becaufe  they  pretended,  the'' 
it  not  in  his  power  to  (land  a  Siege.  But  on  the  other  Provifions  of  Oxford  were  enacted  only  to  corroborate  their 
h  feized  at  hand,  he  could  not  refolve  to  lofe  the  Place.  As  he  de-  Privileges.  This  furnifhed  them  with  a  pretence  to  reject 
a  Conference,  pended  very  much  upon  his  addrefs,  he  imagined,  it  would  the  Award,  and  renew  the  War  (7). 

and /cced to  not  f,e  jmpoflible  to  amufe  the   Barons  by  a    Negotiation,         The  account    of  what  palled   between  the  two    Parties,  **«  >■'■"' 

which  would  leave   him   in    pofTeffion  of  the   Caftle  upon  till  the  famous   battle  of  Lewes,  is  clogged  with   fo   many  xTwito* 

certain  Terms,  the  performance  whereof  would  be  in    his  confufed  circumftances,  for  fuch  as  know  not  the  fituati-  m.  Weft. 

power.     For  that  purpofe,  he  went  himfelf  to  the  Earl  of  on  of  the  places   where  the  War  was  waged,  that  it  muft 

Leieejler,  who  was  advancing  towards  Windfor.     He   met  be  very  tedious.     It   is   better  to   haften  to    that  remarka- 

the    General    at    King/Ion  upon  Thames,  where  he   held  a  ble  event,    which  put  an  end    to   the   quarrel,    in  favour 

Conference    with   him.      But,  juft   as  he  was  preparing  to  of   the    Barons.     1   mail  only    obferve,    that  during   the  1»'  K«g 

return,  without  coming  toany  agreement,  he  was  feized  ( 1 ),  Interval  between  the  renewal  of  the  War   and  that  Battle,  l"™{?:"1 

and  by  that  means  forced  to  accept  of  what  Terms   were  Henry   gained   leveral  advantages  over   the    Barons  ;    and  g,,, 

impofed  on  him.     He  was  required,  to  furrender  the  Caftle  alio  by   means   of  the   Prince  his  Son,    and   the    King    of  T.  wikes. 

of  IVindfor  to    the   Barons,    and   to   order    the   Garrifon,  the  Romans,    gained    feveral   of  them,    who    confiderably  „^3^t 

confifting     wholly    of  Foreigners,     to    depart   the    King-  ftrengthened  his  Party.     Moreover,  he  became   mafter  of  w.  Rftu 

dom.  Oxford,  from   whence  he  expelled   the  Scholars,  for  (how- P    99*. — 

The   War  fcemed  to  be  going  to  rekindle  with  great-  ing    too  much  partiality    to  the   Barons.     The  Town   of*94" 

er    fury  than  ever,  fo    much  did   the  two  Parties  appear  Northampton   was   taken  by  ftorm  by   the  King's   Troops, 

exafperated     againft   one    another.     Neverthelefs  ,    as    the  where   fifteen    Barons,    and   fixty    Knights,     were    made 

King  was  not  ready,  and  it  was  the   Barons  intereft  to  let  Prifoners  (8).     The    King  was  like  to  have  hanged  them 

him  begin  the  Hoftilities,   in  order  to  gain  the   People  to  all  ;  but  the  advice  of  his  Generals,  and  the   fear  of  Re- 

their   fide,     fome  peaceable   Perfons  took   the   opportunity  prifals,  diverted   him  from  proceeding   to  that   extremity. 

to  mediate  a  Truce,  which  was   followed  by   a  Peace  on  The    taking   of    Northampton,    was    followed   by  that    of 

the  fame  Conditions  with  the  former  (z).     But  this  Trea-  Nottingham.     Then    the  King  marched   into  Kent,  where 

ty    reftored   not    tranquillity    to    the    Kingdom.      As  the  he  obliged    the  Barons  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Rochejier,  and 

King   was  forced  to  it,  he  foon  broke  it,  by  endeavouring  retire  to  London. 

to    furprize    Dover  Caftle,  then  in  the  hands  of  the    Ba-  The  King   was  equally  fufceptible    of  Preemption  and  //,  ap- 
rons.    This  attempt  obliging  both  Parties    to  take   Arms  Fear,    according    to    the   pofture  of   his    affairs.     Flufhed  />-»<■*" 
a^ain,  every  one  tried  to  ftrengthen  his  Party,  by  feizing  with    the  fuccefs    his    arms    had    hitherto  been   crowned  -j-'^."),' 
feveral    places.      The  Londoners,    though  inclined    to    the  with,  he  refolved    to  march  directly    to   London.     He  did  v.- 
Barons,  were  however  obliged    to  keep  a   fort  of  Neutra-  not    queftion  but  the   City,  difcouraged  by    his  late  advan-  r- 
lity,  having   experienced  how   liable  they  were  to  be   an-     tages,    would  declare    in    his    favour.     Perhaps    his   hopes 
noyed  by  the  Garrifon  of  the  Tower,  which    was  ever  in     would  not  have  been  groundlefs,  if,  fince  his  being  on  the 
the  Kind's  hands.     Befides,  Henry  had  ftill  in  the  City  a     Throne,  he  had  treated  the    Citizens   more   civilly.     But 
good  number  of  Adherents,  who   were  a  Check  upon  the     the    remembrance   of    their    ill    ufage  ,     prevented    them 

'  ejlcr  con-     from  expoiing  themfelves   to   the  like  danger.     The  Earl 
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Leicsftw      fidcring,    of  what  importance    it   would   be, 

wants  to  be 
Mafter  of 
London. 
T.  Wikes. 
M.  Weft. 


to 


have    the     of    Leieejler    taking    occalion  from    the    King's    approach 


(1)  By  the  Advice  of  the  B.fh'p  of  li'ercftcr.     M-    H'eft. 

(a)  The  King  being  outwardly  reconciled  to  the  Eirl  of  Leicelier  and  his  Party,  the  Lord  Hugh  t"  EJptn  -  was  aglin  mode  Jufticiiry,  in  the  room  rf 
Pbilif  Baffet,  and  the  Earl  of  Lcicefter  was  made  High  Steward  of  England,  and  Sir  Riger  dt  Leyburn,  who  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  cf  the  King's 
grrateft  Enemies,  was  likewife  made  Steward  ot  the   Houlhold.     T.    l.  rtei.     M.  IV.-fl. 

(3)  The  ch'ef  of  whom  were,   Thomas  Fitz.  Richard,  the  Mayor,   Themis  de  Pynlefd  n,   Matthew  Buierel,  Michael  'tony ,  Set.     T.  Wikes,  p.   58. 

(4)  The  chief  Contriver  of  this  delign,   was  one  Jcbn  Gtfri,  a  Norman  by  Birth.      j\l.  li'efi. 

(5)  January  13.      M.  Weft,  p.   384.. 

(6)  NoUmut  autem,  nee  int.ndimus  deregare  per  pra'fertem  crdinutuncm  in  aliquo  Rcgiis  Privil'giti,  Chartis,  Libtrtctibul,  Sr~lutisy  G?  laudsbtlibus 
csnjuctudtwbui  Rc?nt  Angkte,  quat  erar.t  ante  tempus  Prvuijionum  ipfarum.  This  shard,  {  which  you  may  fee  at  large  ii  iyrr.l  1  Appendix,  N-  7.  j  bears 
date  Feb.  3.  1263.  in  Father  Dacbene's  }picilegiun,  becaule  ihe  brer.cb  brg.in  n:>t  their  Year  till  our  Lady  Day,  wheieas  accorain^  to  the  Accounts  et"  ail 
our   former  Hift.trians,  the  Year  began  on    Chrijtmajs-Day,   and  fo  ihe  Sentence  is  djted,   as   here  in  Rapin,  in    1264.. 

(7)  The  King  being  returned  to  England,  called  a  Parliament  about  MuAmt  at  Oxford,  contifting  of  luch  great  Men,  as  remiin.d  faitaVul  to  him. 
T.   IVikes,  p.    58.      M.    Ucft.   p.   385. 

(8)  It  was  liken  April  3  The  I  erfons  of  Note  made  Priloners  were,  William  de  Terrars,  Ratadtvyn,  and  Nicolas  de  fVait,  Adam  de  Neumartbc, 
Roger  Bertram,  Simon  Fitz.  Simon,  Engeram  de  Wnttrvtllc,  Hugh  Guhym,  Thomas  Maunfel,  Robert  Untesitlayn,  Rebert  de  Neuter,  Philip  de  Scrliy.  Crym- 
b,;l.I  df  F a-Jiiti-ilt.  Beftdei  Peier  Monjort  the  Earl's  Coulin,  and  alio  Simon  M-.nfort  his  fecond  San,  wnofc  Horf:,  as  he  was  r.ding  too  near  the  Breach, 
tliltad  a:  1  mclhing,  and  run  headlong  through  the  Ruins  of  the  Wall  down  into  the  Ditch,  whence  the  Ridex  narrcwly  ej'cap«d  breaking  his,  Neck,  but 
was'  taken  op  by  the   King's  Soldiers.     T,  ff^iket,  p.  60     Himm^ford,  p.   58a. 

No   17.      V  0  1 .   I.  Q_q  q  q  to 
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'Mini  n 
Lewes. 
W.  Rilh. 
p.  994. 


The  Earl  of 
Lticefter 

fell  nvi  b.m, 
and  pr.fer.tt 
a  Petition  j 
W.   Weft. 

p.    386. 


to  exafperate  them  againft  him,  managed  fo  dextroufly, 
that  he  perfuaded  tliem  to  go  out  of  the  City,  and  offer 
him  battle.  Henry  was  futprized  at  this,  and  being  un- 
willing to  hazard  a  battle  with  them  at  their  own  Gates, 
retired  farther  off,  and  encamped  at  Lewes  in  the   County 

of  Suffix. 

Mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Leicejler,  with  the  confederate 
Barons,  reinforcing  their  Army  with  a  ftrong  Body  of 
Londoners  ( 1 ),  marched  out  of  the  City  in  purl'uit  of  the 
King,  with  intent  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  a  Battle. 
Purluant  to  this  refolution,  they  advanced  towards  Lewes, 
and  encamped  about  fix  miles  from  the  King's  Army  (2). 
This  they  did,  to  try  whether  there  might  be  ftill  fome 
means  to  reftore  Peace  to  the  Kingdom.  It  may  be, 
they  really  wifhed  it,  or  elfe  it  was  only  to  clear  them- 
felves  from  the  blame,  of  what  fhould  follow  upon  the 
King's  refufal  to  accept  of  reafonable  Terms.  Before 
they  approached  any  nearer,  they  font  the  King  word  (3), 
that  they  had  taken  Arms,  not  to  withdraw  their  alle- 
giance, but  only  to  reform  what  was  amifs  in  the  Go- 
vernment ;  that  they  humbly  befought  him  to  join  with 
them  in  that  work,  protefting  he  fhould  find  them  as 
faithful  as  thofe,  who  under  colour  of  ferving  him,  fought 

to  fet  him  againft    his 


lubicb  it 
haughtily 
re'jeiled. 
M.    Well. 
W.  Rfh. 
f.   994.. 


They  re- 

ncur.ee  '.beir 


rounded   on  all  fides,  they  threw  down  their  Arms,  and    1204, 
furrendered  at  difcretion.  (10) 

Mean  time,    Prince  Edward,   who  was   returning   in  Edward  «. 
triumph  from  the  purfuit  of  the  Londoners,  was  extreme-  'f^zJ"n 
ly  fui prized   to  fee   the    royal    Army  difperfed  ,    and    to  jjjij'fbi'm'. 
hear,  the   two  Kings   were  Prifoners.     His  full   thoughts  feif  to  he 
were,    to   exert    his  utmoft    to  fet   them    at   liberty.     ^ "{f^'A^ 
this    refolution    could   have    been    immediately    executed,  M.  We/L 
it   would     have     infallibly    changed    the   face    of    Affairs.  Henvnef. 
The  Conquerors,  employed  in  guarding  their  Prifoners,   or     '     *• 
difperfed  about  the  Field  in  purfuit  of  the  flying  Enemies, 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to   withfiand   a   vigorous  at- 
tack.    But  the  Prince's   Soldiers,  difmayed   at    the  defeat 
of  the  reft  of  the    Army,  and   the   captivity  of  the  two 
Kings,  fhowed  no  inclination    to  renew  a  fight  which  to 
them  feemed    too    unequal.      This   fear,   which    all    Ed- 
ward's Sollicitations  could   not   overcome,  made  him  lofe 
fo  fair  an  opportunity,  wherein,  very  probably,  he  would 
have  gained  great    reputation.     Mean  time,    the   Earl   of 
Lticefter  drew  his  Army  together  again,  with  all   poffible 
expedition.     At   firft,  he  thought   only  of  defending  him- 
felf,  juftly    dreading   to    be    attacked    in  his   prefent   dif- 
order.     But  when  he  faw  he  had  time  to  rally  his  Troops, 
his  only  concern  was,  to  hinder  the  Prince  from  efcaping. 
To   that  end,  he  fent  him  Propofals  to  amufe  him,  whilft, 

re- 


Fealiy. 


Battle  of 

Lewes. 

M.  wcn. 

T.  Wikes. 
Hemingf. 
W.  Rift. 


only   his  ruin  ,    by   endeavouring 

moll  dutiful  Subjects,  by  their  infamous  Calumnies.     How 

refpectful  foever  this  Letter  might  be,  it  touched  thofe  by  feveral  Detachments,  he  took  care  to  prevent  his 
about  the  King  too  fenfibly,  to  be  received  with  mode-  treat, 
ration.  The  King  of  the  Romans  and  Prince  Edward 
were  fo  offended  at  it,  that  they  anfwered  it  with  the  Lie, 
Defiance,  and  Threats,  and  prevailed  with  the  King  to 
fend  the  like  anfwer  (4).  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  not  un- 
likely, that  the  Barons  made  this  ftep  only  to  clear  them- 
felves  from  blame,  they  were  glad  of  fo  plaufible  a  pre- 
tence, to  pufh  things  to  extremity.  Accordingly,  with- 
out farther  Ceremony,  they  fent  the  King  word,  that 
they  renounced  the  Fealty  they  owed  him  ,  and  *con- 
fidered  him  no  more  ,  but  as  art  enemy  to  the 
State  (5). 

All  hopes  of  agreement  being  loft  by  the  animofity 
of  both  Parties,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  a  Battle. 
The  Earl  of  Lticifltr  advancing  with  his  army,  drew 
it  up  in  order  of  battle,  near  the  King's,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  receive  him.  The  Royal  Army  was  divided 
into  three  Bodies  of  which   that  on  the   right,  was   corn- 


Edward 

beat  l   tht 
Londoners, 
and  purfuet 
too  fur. 
M.  Weft. 
Hemingf. 
W.  Ri/h.  • 
p.  995. 


Henry  and 
the  King  of 
tbe  Romans 
mad*  Pnfo- 
nert* 

W.  Rifti. 


Edward's  uncertainty  at    firft  what  courfe  he   fhould  He  can  «:'- 
take,  the  oppofition  of  his  own  Troops,  the  time  fpent'&rr^f*f 

•  rr.  ,  i     i       /•  i   »  »    n-  J  "or  retreat. 

in  trying  to  animate  them,  and  the  feveral  Meilages  from 
the  Earl    of  Leicejler   to  amufe    him,     were   the   caufe  of 
his  lofing    fo    many  precious   Hours,  which   fhould  have 
been  employed,  either  in  fighting,  or  retreating  in    good 
order.     But  having  done  neither,  he   found   himfelf  on  a  Acaptt  of 
fudden  furrounded   on  all   fides,  and  under  a  neceffity  o{bari ?"*'• 
accepting    conditions,    which   appeared    tolerable  in  his    ill 
fituation.     This  Negotiation,  which  Jailed  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, was  ended  by  thefe  Articles  :    That    the   Statutes  Amah  of 
of   Oxford  fhould   be  inviolably    obferved  ;    yet   fo  ,    thatLon(i°n- 
they  might  be    amended  by   four   Bifhops   or   Barons  cho- 
fen  by  the  Parliament  :  And  if  thefe  four   Commiffioners 
fhould  not  agree,  they  were  to  ftand  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Earl  of  Anjou,  Brother  to  the  King  of  France,  affifted 
by  four   French    Noblemen.     Thus  far,  all  went   well  for 
nianded  by   Prince  Edward  (6),  the  King"of  the  Romans     the  Prince  ;  but  the  laft  Article  was  the  worft  ;  namely, 
was  on  the  left  (7),  and  Henry   himfelf  headed  the  main     That  himfelf  and  Henry  his  Coufin,  Son  to  the  King  of 
Body.     The  Barons  Army  was  divided  into  four  Bodies,     the  Romans,  fhould  remain  as  Hoftages  in  the  cuftody   of 
The 'firft  was  led   by   Henry  de  Montfort   the   General's     the   Barons,    till  all  things  were  fettled   by   Authority  of 
Son  (8).     The  Earl   of  G beefier  (9)  commanded  the  fe-     Parliament.     How  hard  foever  this  Article  was,  Edward, 
cond.     The  third  wholly  confiding  of  Londoners,  was  on     who  faw  no  remedy,  was  forced  to  confent  to  it.     Thefe  The  Mift 
the    left,    commanded  by    Nicolas  Segrave.     The   fourth     Articles,  called   the  Mife,  that   is  to  fay,  the  Agreement  of°f**™t* 
was    headed    by  the    Earl  of    Leicejler.     The    two   Ar-     Lewes,  were    figned   by  Edward,  and  confirmed   by   the 
mies  being  thus  drawn   up,    Prince    Edward   began   the     King,  who  was  not  in  condition  to  reject  them, 
fiffht   with  attacking  the   Londoners,    who  not  being  able         The  Earl  of  Leicejler  having  the  King  and  ilmoft  all  Leicefter 
to"  ftand  fo  vigorous  a  Charge,  immediately  took  to  their     the  royal  Family  in    his  power,  took  all  the   advantages  ™k"uh  "f 
heels.     As  the  Prince  was  animated  with  a  defire,  of  re-     that  his  policy  could  fuggeft  to  him.     He,  who  a  little  'N\„"{1 
venging  the  affront  done   the  Queen  his  Mother  by  the     before  fcrupled  not  to  difobey  the  King,  becaufe  he  was  gahfl  tbe 
London  'Mob,  he  purfued  them  above  four    miles,  without     directed    by  evil  Counfellors,    now   only    ufed    that    Mo- %»»■ 
giving    them    any   quarter.     But  this  revenge   coft    him     narch's  name.     He  made   him  fend  Orders  to   the   Go-^o.  Pub. 
dear."  Whilft   he  purfued  his  victory,  with  more  eager-     vernors  of  his   Caftles   to  furrender    them  to  the  Barons.  T.  i.P.  79o. 
nefs  than  difcretion,    the   Earls  of  Leicefier  and    Glocejter     He   caufed   him   to    fign    Commiffions    to  the   Sheriffs  of &e- 
gained  the  fame  advantage  over  Henry,  and  the  King  of    the  feveral   Counties,  impowering  them  to  take  up  arms 
the  Romans.      The  Barons  being  very  feniible,  what  their     againft   all  that   fhould  dare  to   difturb  the    State,  that  is, 

againft  the  King's  own  Friends.  In  fhort,  he  who  had 
been  fo  troublefome  to  the  King,  on  purpofe  to  curb  the 
exorbitant  power  he  would  have  affumed,  took  it  very 
ill  that  this  fame  King,  when  guided  wholly  by  his  Coun- 
fels,  was  not  implicitly  obeyed.  Thus  it  is  that  Men  al- 
Henry  fun endering  himfelf   to  the    Earl  of  Leicejler,  and     ter  their   Principles   and    Maxims,  according    to  their   in- 

terefts,  and  as  their  affairs  come  to  have  a  new  face. 
But  thefe  are  reflections  that  would  too  frequently  occur, 
fhould  we  ftay  to  make  them  every  time  there  was  occa- 
fion. 

As  the   Barons  had  no  other  view  in  the  Agreement  of  7«  Bantu 


lot  would  be  in  cafe  they  were  vanquifhed,  attacked , 
with  a  fury  mixt  with  defpair,  the  royal  Troops,  who 
had  not  the  fame  reafon  to  fight  with  that  animofity. 
Accordingly,  they  took  to  flight,  after  a  faint  reliftance, 
leaving   thu   two    Kings   in    the    hands   of  their    enemies. 


orm  a  new 


Richard  to  the  Earl  of  Glocrjler,  were  prefently  conducted 

to  the  Priory  of  Lewes,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Caftle, 

which  was  kept  by  fome  of  the  King's  Troops.     To  this 

place  the  Soldiers  of  the   royal    Army  fled,    in  order  to 

retire  into  the  Caftle.     But   when  they    faw  the   Town 

in  the   power  of  the   Barons,  the  two  Kings  made  Prifo-     Lewes,  but  to  fecure  the   Ferfon  of  Prince  Edward,  they/-''" 

Tiers,  and  in  all  appearance,  themfelves  going   to  be   fur-     were  not  very  forward  to  perform  it.     On  the  contrary, l^L?."' 

M.  Weft, 
'l)   Fifteen  thousand.     M.  Weftm.  p.  336.  Pat.  4S. 

(a)   At  Flcxhgc.      ,1'.  Weft-  ibid.  "'  3-  m'  "' 

Ml  In  a  very'iefpeflful  Letter,  fealed  by  Leicefter  and  Glocefter.  at  the  Requeft  of  the  reft.     M.  Weftm.  p.  3S6.  "<>"• 

(4)  In  his  anfwer,  dated  the  mh  of  May  1264,  at  Levitt,  he  fays,  «<  That  not  h:mfelf,  but  they  were  indetd  the  Caufe  of  all  the  War,  Deftruflion, 
"  Rapine,  and  Mifcry,  which  had  befallen  the  Nation  ;  That  their  Intentions  were  not  according  to  their  Profeflions,  nor  their  Actions  agreeable  to  their 
<«   Pretences,  and  therefore  he  defied  them."     The  King  of  the  Romani  Letter  bears  the  fame  date.     M.   Weft,  p.   386.     IV.  Rijb.  p.  994. 

fe)  But  this  was  not  till  they  had  interceded  with  the  King,  by  Henry  Biftiop  of  London,  and  Walter  Biftiop  of  Worcejlcr,  for  Peace,  and  offered  thirty 
thoufand   Pounds  in   confideration  of  the  Damages  done  by  them   in  the   Kingdom,    yet  fo,  that  the  Provifions  of  Oxford  might  ftand   good.     T.  Wikti,. 

;6)  Together  with  William  de  Valence  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  Uncle,  and  John  Earl  of  Warrtn  and  Surrey.  This  laft,  and  William  de  Valence,  Guy  dt 
7  ulirnan     Hugh  Bitot,  and  many  others,  ran  away  during  the  Fight,  and  efcaped  into  France.     M.  Wtli,  p-  387.     T.  Wiket,  p.  63.     W.  Rijb.  p.  994. 

M.    Weft.  p.   387.     W.  Rip- 


[■j)   With  his  Son  Henry.     The  King's  Standard    was  then  a  Dragon. 
(8j    A'ld   the  Harlot   Hereford  and  E[/ex.      IV.    Rifh.    p.   994. 


{9)   Gtib'rc  Je  Clirt.   with   John   Fitn-'John,    and  Willi  om  de  Montcanfit. 

(10I  This  Battle  was  fought  on  tha  14th  of  May.  About  five  thoufand  Perfons  fell  on  both  Sides ;  and  among  the  reft  of  the  King's  Adherents,  Wit. 
Ham  de  Wilton,  the  Judiciary.  Futk  Fitx.-11'arin  ;  and  of  the  Barons  Side,  Ralph  Hormgander,  and  William  Bland,  the  Earl  of  Lei after' 's  Standard- Bearer. 
B-.lides  thole  mentioned    by  Rapin,    the  following  Perfons  of  note  were  made  Prifoners,  Humphrey  de  Bobun  E3rl  of  Hereford,    William  Bard:!/,    Robert  de 


Tatttlhale,  Rtg.r  dt  Somen,  Henry  dt  Percy,  Fbilip  Btjfet  j  John  dt  Baillol,  Robert  de  Brut,  John  Can's,  &c.     M.  Weft.  p.  38;, 


ihey 


Book  VIII. 


H.    HENRY     III. 


164.     they  drew  up  a  new  plan  of  Government  and    refolved     was  extremely  offended  at  thij  reruial,    he  tlurft  nc 

to  have   it    confirmed  by   the  Parliament  which   was  to    ever  continue  his  Journey.     Indeed,  there  was  no   lij 
meet  on  the   i:d  of   June.     The  pofturc  of  the  affairs    hood  of  his  entering   the' Kingdom  againft  the  confent  of 
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To  that  fur 

tot      1   /'  J; 

fiament  it 
JuBURsntd. 


Conftrvatar 
tHM,Jbtd. 
Act  Pub. 
T.  [.p.801 

M.  Weil. 


thofe  who  governed.     Neverthelefs  he  proceeded  a    | 
Boulogne,  where  he  fummoncd  all  the  Englijh    Bifho|     to 
appear,  and    give  an  account  of  their  conduct.      The   Hi- 
fhops  not  thinking  ht  to  obey  the  Summons  he  d< 
ced  againft  them  the  fentence  of  Excomm  mil  itii  n,  1. 
which  they  appealed  to  the  Pope.     At  length  the  afFaii    1  ! 


of  the  Kingdom  rendered  the  calling  of  this  Parliament  li- 
able   to    many  difficulties.     Indeed     it   was  done   in    the 
King's  name,  who  could  not  oppofe  it.     Hut  the  victori- 
ous Barons  were  not  willing,  thofe  of  the  contrary  Party 
fhould  be  fummoued,  under   pretence,     they   were  dill  in 
Arms  againft  their  Country.     On  the   other  hand,  a  Par- 
liament confifting  only  of  part  of  thofe  who  had  a  right  the    Kingdom  being  fettled  according  to    the   Baron     d 
to  fit  there,  feemed  to  want  a  lawful  Authority.     It  might  fire,     they  thought    it  neceffary  to  give  the  Legate    fome 
be  objected,   that   it  was  only  an  Affembly  of  private  Per-  fatisfaclion.     To  that    end,  they  fent   four  Biftlop 
fons.     Thefe    difficulties    put  the  Barons   upon  contriving  acquaint   him  with  their  reafons  for  denying  him    entrance 
how  to  make  this   Allembly  more  general,  and  give   it    a  into  the  Kingdom.     Thefe  Envoys  found  the   Legate  e>.  - 
greater  air  of  Authority.     To  this  end,    they   made    the  tremely  incenfed    againft    the  Harems.     1'or   anfwer,   the* 
King  fign  Com  millions,  appointing  in  each  County  certain  had  orders  to  return  into  England,  pubhfh    the   fentc:    ■•   .: 
Officers    or   M.igiftrates  called  Confervators,     on  pretence  Excommunication    againft  the   Earl   of  Leice/Ier,    am!    pui 
they    were   deligned  for   preferving  the   Privileges  of    the  the   City  of  London  with  all    the  Earl    of  Gloeejier'shi 
People.     Thefe  Officers,  who  depended  wholly  on  the  Ha-  under  an  Interdict.     The  Biftiops   fending  word   to   / 
rons,    were   inverted    with  very    great   authority.     Their  land  of  the  orders   received  from  the  Legate,  were  met  at 
Commiffion   impowered  them  to  do  whatever  they  fhould  Sea    by    People  (4),  who    pretending   to  be  Pvratcs,  took 
judge  proper,  to  preferve  entire  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  away    all    their    Papers,     and     threw    them    over-board. 
fnrKnigbti  the  Subjects.     This  ftep  being  taken,  the  King  was  made  This  proceeding  convincing  the  Legate,    it  would  be   dif- 
°J'2"pjr'r' to  "2n  new  Orders  to  the  Confervators,  to  fend  up  (1)  ficult   to  caufe  his    Matter's  Authority  to  be  regarded  at 
hamwt.       four  Knights  of  each  County  to  fit  in  the  enfuing  Parlia-  fuch   a   Juncture,    he    returned   to  Rome,   where  quickly 
Originate/  ment,  as  Reprefentatives  of  their  refpedtive  Shires.     Erom  after  he  was  raifeil  to  the  Papal  Throne  under  the  name  of 
T/ttfcom-  nence  many  affirm,  the  original  of  the  right  of  the  Com-  Clement  IV. 

„,»,.           mons  to  fit  in  Parliament  takes  its  date.     They  maintain,  Mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Leicejler,  who  was  at  the  head 

Btaoy  Hid.  this  is  the  firft  time,  that  the  feveral  Counties   undeniably  of    the   Government  ,    was    under    fome    troubl 


Vol.  11. 


--  fcn- 

'  gl'th  L'.'C: 

He.       1  he  rtm/,  „. 

p.  649.  &  aPPear  to  fend  Reprefentatives  to   the  Parliament  :  That  Queen  was  making  great  preparations  in  France  to  deliver  #>•«/>  tit 

Vol.  1.        all  the  reafons  alledged  to  prove,    the  Commons  enjoyed  the  King  her  Spoufe.     On   the  other  hand,  the  Infurrec-  Gr-"""""- 

p.  136-143  this  Privilege  before  the  year  1  264,  are  fubjedt  to  fo  many  tion  of  fome  Lords  (5),  bordering  upon   Wales,  made  him  '/J''  B"~ 

NPPiio]      difficulties,  that  they  cannot  be  faid  to  amount  to  a  clear  uneafy.     He  was  apprehenfive  that  the   li'cljh  would  inter-  M.  Weft. 

proof.     It  feems  indeed,  that  a  good  reafon  cannot  be  pro-  meddle  in    the  quarrel,  and  affift  the   King's  Party.       It  T'  Wi** 

duced,  why  the  Hiftorians  fhould   unanimoufly  take  notice,  was  dangerous  to  leave  the   Coafts  open  to  the   Invafion  of  w.'r  ft..' 

that  on  this  occafton  there  were  in  the  Parliament  Repre-  the  Foreigners,    who,  being  then  in   Flanders,  waited  on- F-  996 

fentatives   of  each  County,  if  the  fame  thing  had  been  cu-  ly  for  a  fair  Wind  to  embark.     Hut  it  was  no  lefs  incon- 

ftomary  from    the   beginning  of  the  Monarchy,  or  at  leaft  venient,  to  fuffer  the  Infurrection,  which  began  to  apoear 

from    the    Norman    Conqueft.     Why    did  they  neglect  to  in   the   Afarches  of  Wales,  to  grow   to  a  head.     To   pre- 

make   the  fame  remark  on   fo    many   former   Parliaments  vent  thefe  dangers,  he  refolved  to  go  in  Perfun  againft  the 

mentioned  by  them  ?  It  is  certain,  thofe,   who  pretend  to  Rebels,  whilft  he   ordered    the  Militia  of  the  Kingdom  to 

find  in    the  antient    Hiftorians  proofs  of  the  People   fend-  aflemble  in  Kent,  and  oppofe    the  Queen's   Landing.     His 

ing    Reprefentatives   to  Parliament,     are    forced  to  deduce  good   fortune  equally    freed    him    from    both    thefe  Perils, 

them  from  confequences  which  appear  not  always  juft  (z).  Having  gained    to  his   Interefts  Lewellyn  Prince  of  Wales   LeieelWi-e* 

The  Parlia.      The  new  Parliament  compofed  in    the  manner  above-  who  might   have  given  him  fome  trouble,  he  vanquished  w"w 

mentioned,  being  entirely  at   the  devotion  of  the  confede-  the    Rebels,    and    comp?Hed   them  to    throw  down    their 

rate  Barons,  failed   not  to  approve  of  the  projected  Form  Arms.     He  was  no  lefs  fortunate  with  regard  to  the  dread- 

of  Government,  namely,  That  the  Parliament  Jliould  ap-  ed   Invafion.     The  contrary  Winds  held  fo  Ion*,  that  the  Tie  %"''- 

point  three  wife  and  difcreet  CommiJJioners,  ivbo  Jhould  have  foreign  Troops  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Water,  were    for-  E""fr"u 

Power  to  chufe  a  Council  of  nine  Lords,  to  whom  the  Admi-  ced  to  return  home,  upon  the  approach    of  Winter,  with-  thing. 

nijlration  of  the  publick   Affairs  Jhould  be  committed.     That  out  the    Queen's    reaping    the  leaft  benefit   from   the  great  M'   Veft- 

the   King  by  the  advice  of  the  CommiJJioners,  might   change  expences  fhe    had  been  at  (6).     All   this    while  the  King  V'      ," 

when  he  pleafed,  fome,  or  all  of  the  nine  Counfellors.     That  remained    in  the  Cuftody  of    the  Earl   of  Lcicefler     who 

in  cafe  the  three  CommiJJioners  Jhould  not  agree  in  changing  or  difpofed  of  him  juft  as  he  pleafed,  making  him  "act  againft 

chafing  the  Counfellors,  the  Majority  Jhould  decide  it.     That  his  own  interefts,  under  colour  that  it  was  for  the  good  of 


went  ap- 
pro-vet  of 
tbe  Barons 
Plan. 
Brady's 
Appendix, 
N.  213. 


the  refolutions  taken  by  the  nine  Counfellors  Jhould  be  in  force,     the  publick. 
provided  they  were  approved  by  any  fix  of  them.      But  if  it 
happened,  that  fix  of  the:n  Jliould  not  agree,  the  Bufinefs   in 
quejlion  Jhould   be  brought   to   the  three   CommiJJioners,    who 


The  Barons,  who  had  taken  up  Arms  againft  the  King,  }f^cf 


jhould  determine  it  as  they  thought  fit.      That  the  King  might     cejler's,  which  was  no  lefs   abfolute.     The  Earl  of  Ghcef-  C 


The  King 
and  Print 


purely  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  power  he  would  have  ajpitmgn 
aftumed,    could    not  but   be  jealous  of   the  Earl  of    Lei-  '"  c"rj'n- 

Gloccficr 

change  or   turn  out  the  three  CommiJJioners,  provided  it  was  ter  (7),  above  all   the  reft,  was  highly  difpleafed  (S).     He  km. 

with  the   confent  of  the  Community  of  the  Barons.     Laftly,  looked  upon  Leicejler  as  a  Man  taking  large   fteps  towards  Mi  Wtft" 

that  the  Nomination  of  all  the  publick  Officers  Jliould  belong  to  the  Throne,  under   the  fpecious    pretence  of   the  publick  NV'R*" 

tbe  nine  Counfellors.     This   Ordinance  was  to    take  place  Good.     For  this  reafon  he  was  afraid,  in   promoting    his 

till  the  Parliament   fhould  unanimoufly  agree   to  annul  or  advancement,  of  turnifhing    him  with  Arms  to  his  own 

are  jomd  to  alter    it.     It    is   pretended,  the  King  and  Prince   Edward  as  well  as  to  the  deftruction  of  others,  who  were  no  lefs 

Arfwav'fl  were  compelled  to  confent  to  it,  the  firft  by  being  threat-  jealous    of   his   grcatn-efs.     The  difgrace    of     [Robert    de 

M.  Weil,     ned    with    deprivation,    and  the  other  with  perpetual  Im-  Ferrars]  Earl  of  Derby,    gave    him  caufe    to  make  thefe 

prifonment.     So  that,  if  they  outwardly  contented,  it  was  reflections.     This    Earl,  who   was  no    friend  to  Leicejler 

only    with   a    refolution   to   recant    the    firft  opportunity,  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  not  fo  much  for  a   punifhment  cf 

Mean  time  the  Barons  continued  to   govern  the    Kingdom  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  as   for  an  example   to  fuch, 

according  to  this  Model,  imagining   their  affairs   to  be  fo  as  fhould  dare  to   cenfure  too  openly  the   conduct  of  the 

firmly  fettled,  as  not  to  be   eafily  fhaken.  principal  Governor.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of  Glo- 

The    laft  Year,  Urban  IV  appointed   for  his  Legate    in  cejler  fancied  he  faw,  in  the  cold  and  referved  behaviour  of 

England  Cardinal    Guido   Bifhop  of  St.  Sabine.     This  Le-  Leicejler  towards  him  ,    a  fecret    purpofe   to  deftroy  him 

gate  at  his  Arrival   in  France  received   a  Letter  from   the  when  an  opportunity  fhould  offer.     He    was   not  only  no 

Earl  of  Leicejler,  informing   him,  it  was  no  proper   time  longer  called  to  the  private   Councils,  but  alio   had   no  far- 

for  this  Legatefhip,  and  that    neither   the  Nobles    nor  the  ther  fhare  in  the  affairs,  than  what  could  not  be  denied  to 

People  were  difpofed  to  receive  him.     Though  the  Legate  one  of  the   greateft  Peers  of  the  Realm.     Thefe  reafons, 


*77»?  Bonn. 
re/  ufe  to  re- 
ceive a  Let. 
ter. 

T.  Wikes. 
M.   Welt. 
W.  Rift. 
(■  997- 


(1)  Rapin  fays,  to  nominate.  But  they  were  to  be  nominated  or  chofen  by  the  Affent  of  their  refpe&ive  Counties.  See  the  Precept,  Pat.  48.  I!c:.  3, 
m.   12.  dorfo.  (2)  See  above,  page  155.  Note. 

(3)  Thoie  of  Worcefltr,  London,  JVincbeJltr,  and  Cbri.be/ler.     T.   ffdet,  p.   6+. 

(4)  Belonging  to  the  Cinque-Ports,     ibid. 

(5)  Roge-  de  Mortimer,  'James  de  Audlef,  Roger  de  Clifford,  Roger  de  Leiburnr,  Bairr.0  UEfliange,  Ihgb  de  Turbivi'e,  with  fome  others,  who  had  mad; 
their   efcape  from  the  Battle  of  Leaves.     M.   Weji.   p.    388.     If.   Rijh.   p.    99b. 

(6)  Matthew  of  Wefimmfier  lays,  Queen  Eleanor  had  got  together  a  great  Army,  which  was  commanded  by  fo  many  Dukes  and  Earl?,  as  feemj  incre- 
dible, and  thofe  who  knew  the  Strength  and  Number  of  that  Army  affirmed,  that  if  they  had  once  landed,  they  would  certainly  have  fubdued  the  whole 
Kingdom.  But  God,  (  fays  our  Author  )  in  his  Mercy  ordered  it  otherwife.  So  true  an  Englijhman  was  this  Author,  thot'gh  he  appears  highly  concerned 
for  the  King's  Intereft,  that  he  did  not  think  it  fate  lor  the  Nation  to  have  had  the  King  reitorcd  by  an  Army  of  Foreigners,  p.  383*. 

(7)  Gilbert  de  Clare. 

(8)  That  which  moll  offended  him  was,  That  the  Earl  of  Leicejler  took  to  his  own  nfe  the  Profits  and  Revenues  of  the  Kingdom,  and  all  the  Monev 
that  was  paid  for  th:  Rajifom  of  Prisoners,  which  by  Agreement  was  to  hive  been  divided  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Giocejler,  H '■■,  Rijb,  p.  95,7.  s^ 
1},,-l,  p.  X039. 

and 
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f.eicefter 
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Liberty. 
M.  Weil. 


A  Par/is- 
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from  each 
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each   Bo- 
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Remark  on 
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Eiward  de- 
livered to 
tbe   King, 
•woo  conti- 
nue* Jidl  a 
Prisoner. 
An.Waverl 
Rot.  Cart. 
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M.  Weft. 


and  more  thin  all  this,  his  envy  at  Leiujler's  greatnefs, 
led  him  to  countenance  the  Male-contents  in  the  Marches 
of  If  ales,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  oppoiing  the  am- 
bitions defigns,  of  him  whom  he  now  confidered  as  an 
enemy.  The  Cbals  he  openly  made,  convincing  Lei- 
ccjhr,  that  lie  ought  to  omit  nothing  to  deftroy  the  defigns 
of  fo  dangerous  an  enemy,  he  caufed  an  Order  to  he  lent 
to  all  that  had  lately  taken  up  Arms  againft  the  Eftab- 
liihment,  to  retire  into  Ireland.  But  they,  inftead^of 
obeying  withdrew  upon  the  Lands  of  the  Earl  of  Glo- 
cefter,  where  they    met   with    protection. 

Mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Leicejler's  Enemies  publifhed  in 
all  places,  that  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  King,  and 
alfo  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  Prince  Edward,  was 
but  too  evident  a  proof  of  his  pernicious  defigns.  As 
thefe  reports  began  to  he  prejudicial  to  the  Earl,  lie 
thought  it  neceffiiry  to  efface  thefe  impreflions,  by  letting 
the  People  fee,  he  was  very  far  from  forming  the  ambiti- 
ous projects  afcribed  to  him  by  his  Enemies.  To  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  fummoned  a  Parliament  (1)  declaring,  it  was  to 
confider  of  means  to  refbre  Prince  Edward  to  Liberty. 
He  intended  by  that  to  (how,  that  fince  he  was  willing 
to  releafe  the  Heir  to  the  Crown,  it  was  very  unlikely  he 
mould  have  thofe  pernicious  views  he  was  charged  with. 
The  calling  of  this  Parliament  was  remarkable,  for  that 
each  County,  was  ordered  to  fend,  as  their  Repiefenta- 
tives,  two  Knights,  and  each  City  and  Borough,  as  many 
Citizens  and  BurgelTes  (2).  The  AfTertors  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  infer  from  hence,  that 
linc'e  the  Hiftorians  obferve  not  that  it  was  a  new  Inftitu- 
tion,  it  was  therefore  a  cuftomary  thing.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  pretend,  if  it  had  been  ufual,  it  would  have  been 
needlefs  to  take  notice  of  this  circumftance,  alter  mention 
of  (o  many  Parliaments,  without  the  like  remark.  The 
reader  will  choofc  of  thefe  two  confequences  that  which  to 
him  feems  moft  natural. 

When  the  Parliament  met,  the  Earl  of  Leicejler,  who 
difpofed  in  great  meafuie  of  the  Votes,  caufed  an  Order  to 
be  pafl'ed  for  the  releafe  of  Prince  Edward.  But  it  was 
clogged  with  a  condition  that  rendered  the  favour  of  no 
ufe  ;  namely,  that  he  Ihould  remain  with  the  King  his  Fa- 
ther, and  obey  him  in  all  things.  This  condition  was  a 
plain  fign,  it  was  only  intended  to  dazzle  the  Eyes  of  the 
publick.  And  indeed,  to  ordain  that  Edward  ihould  be  let 
at  liberty,  and  yet  continue  with  his  Father,  who  was  him- 
felf  a  Prifoner,  was  no  better  than  changing,  or  at  moft, 
enlarging  his  Prifon.  Purfuant  to  this  Order,  the  Prince 
was  taken  out  of  Dover  Cattle,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined ever  fince  the  Battle  of  Lewes,  and  delivered  to  the 
King,  that  is,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicejler.  This  is  what  was 
called  giving  him  his  liberty.  In  the  mean  time  Henry 
continued  in  the  Cuftody  of  Leicejler,  who  carried  him  a- 
bout  with  him,  and  took  all  imaginable  care  to  prevent 
his  Prifoners  from  efcaping. 

The  late  Scene  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  Earl  of  Glo- 
cejler's  fufpicions,  or  rather  fully  to  convince  him  that 
Leicejler  was  paving  his  way  to  the  Throne.  He  would 
not  however  have  broke  yet,  if  an  opportunity  had  not 
offered,  where  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  diffemble. 
The  two  eldefl  Sons  of  the  Earl  of  Leicejler  proclaiming 
a  Tournament  for  all  the  young  Nobles,  the  Earl  of  Glo- 
cejlcr  did  not  think  fit  to  be  prefent.  He  believed,  this 
was  only  a  device  to  draw  him  into  fome  Snare.  Whe- 
ther his  fufpicions  had  any  foundation,  or  his  prejudice 
made  him  confider  them  as  plain  proofs,  he  openly  con- 
federated with  the  Lords  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  Ene- 
mies to  Leicejler,  and  fortified  his  Caftles,  as  preparing  for 
War.  This  proceeding  furnifhing  his  Enemies  with  a 
plaufible  pretence  to  fall  upon  him,  a  Proclamation  was 
iffued  forthwith,  declaring  the  Earl  and  his  adherents 
Traytors  and  Enemies  to  the  State.  Purfuant  to  this  de- 
claration, Leicejler  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  Army, 
in  order  to  punifh  thefe  pretended  Enemies  of  the  King. 
With  this  defign  he  marched  towards  the  Severn,  and  af- 
terwards came  to  Hereford,  carrying  his  two  Prifoners  along 
with  him. 


His  great  care   to  fecurc  the   King  and   thePrir.ce  his      126;. 
Son,  did    not  hinder  the    Earl  of  Glue/ier  from  projecting  Prince  "Ei. 
Edward's  efcape.     He  perceived  as  long  as  his   Enemy  had  Zj! of'Ui- 
the  King  in  his   power,    he  would   make  great  advantage  cefter'« 
thereof.      For  which    reafon  he  thought  it  expedient  to  a-r.^  Hands. 

Aft     Pub 

the  Prince  out  of  his  hands,  to  oppofe  the  Authority  ofT  |  Sl'0_ 
the  lawful  Heir  to  the  Crown,  to  that  of  the  captive  •  Hem. 
King.  Probably,  he  did  not  judge  it  fo  eafy  to  free  the  **■  ^.J't- 
King  as  the  Prince,  or  perhaps  depended  more  upon  thep.'„0-,,' 
afliftance  of  Edward  than  of  the  King  his  Father.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  he  communicated  his  delign  to  Roger  Mor- 
timer, one  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  who  furmlhed  him 
with  means  to  put  it  in  execution.  Mortimer  having  im- 
ny  Friends  at  Hereford,  made  Edward  a  prefenr,  by  a 
third  hand,  of  a  very  fwift  Horfe,  and  withal  acquainted 
him  with  the  u  e  he  was  to  make  of  it,  and  the  defign 
laid  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  To  fecond  the  project, 
the  Prince  feigning  himfell  ill,  and  to  want  exercife,  deiired 
leave  to  ride  fome  Horfes.  The  Earl  of  Leicejler,  who 
fulpccted  nothing  of  the  matter,  granted  his  rcqueft,  though 
with  great  precaution.  Behdes  his  ufual  guard,  he  ordered 
fome  Gentlemen  to  keep  always  near  him,  and  to  have 
their  eve  upon  him  continually.  Edward  being  come  in- 
to the  Fields,  immediately  breathed  two  or  three  Horfes. 
Then  he  called  for  that  lately  prefented  him,  and  as  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  ufe  him  gently  to  his  Rider,  walked  him 
at  fome  diftance  from  his  guard,  being  accompanied  by  the 
Gentlemen  who  kept  clofe  to  him.  When  he  was  come  to 
a  certain  place  which  he  had  before  carefully  remarked, 
and  which  feemed  proper  for  his  defign,  laying  the  reins  on 
his  Horfe 's  neck,  and  clapping  Spurs  to  his  fides,  he  fo 
furprized  thofe  that  attended  him,  that  he  was  at  a  good 
diirance  belore  they  were  recovered  from  their  aftonifh- 
ment.  However  they  rid  after  him  till  they  faw  a  rl  roop  He  pint tU 
of  Horfe,  fent  by  the  Earl  of  Glocejler  to  favor  his  efcape.  Earl  of 
Edward  being  thus  freed,  went  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Glo 


Glocefter, 
tvbo  make's 


cjler,  who  received  him  with  great  joy  and  refpect.     Ne-  bimf-weano 
verthelefs,  his  view  in   procuring  the  Prince   his  Liberty,'"''"/"*' 
was  not    to  re-eftablifh   the  arbitrary  power  ufurped  by  the  ^"^."f"' 
King.     Accordingly  he  plainly  told  Edward,  he  could  not  T.  wikes. 
promife    his  afliftance,  unlefs   he  would  oblige  himfelf  by  P>  67- 
Oath,  to  ufe.his   utmoft  endeavours  to  reftore   the  antient 
Laws,  and  to   banifh  all  Foreigners  from  about  the  King's 
Perfon.     Edward  promifed  and  fwore   it,  in  the  prefence 
of  feveral    Barons,  and    then  took    the  command    of   the 
Troops  raifed  by  the  Earl  of  Glocejler. 

Though  the  Earl  of  Leicejler  was  very  fenfible  of  what  LeiceRer 
confequence  the  Prince's  efcape  might  be,  he  pretended  to*'rf"  *" 
be  unconcerned  at  it,  and  continued,  as  before,  to  go- 
vern in  the  King's  name.  He  iffued  under  the  Great 
Seal,  all  fuch  Orders  as  he  judged  expedient  for  the  Good 
of  the  State  and  his  own  intereft,  thefe  two  things  being 
generally  confounded,  by  thofe  who  hold  the  Reins  of  the 
Government. 

It  would    be  needlefs  to  relate    here  all  Leice/ler's   Pre-  He  does  all 
cautions,  to  fupport   himfelf  in  his  Authority,    to    inrich  **  '""  '" 
his  Friends,  and  to  advance  his  Creatures.     It  fuflaces    lout"'   "*' 
fay  in  a  word,  that  he  omitted   nothing  that  might  turn  to  Rot.  P«. 
his  advantage,  or  contribute  to  the  bafHing  the  defigns    of  +9-  H-  J" 
his  Enemies  (3).     All  this   was  for  his  own  fake,  and  with     '  *5'  **' 
a  view  to  his  own  interelt  ;  but  he  did  one  thing  very  be- 
neficial   to    the  Kingdom  in   taking  at   length    from    the 
Popes,    the  pretence,  fo  long   and    fo   fuccefsfully  ufed    by 
them,   to  inrich  themfelves  at    the  expence  of  the  Englijli. 
As   he  found   the   People  had  not  for  the   Pope  the    fame  He  reman. 
efteem   and   deference   as    formerly,    he  ordered  a    Com-  "s  J" 
mifiion    to  be    drawn  up,    empowering    him  to  renounce    '"".'  ?' 

u      v  j     ti  •  r>j  7.  11  m"nd  '*' 

in  the  King    and    Prince    Edmunds    name,    all   prcten •  cr~wn  of 
lions  to  the  Crown  of  Sicily,      By  virtue  of  this  power,  heSc|y' 
made    an    authentick   renunciation,     of    which    he     took  T^|  p"s|. 
care    to    give    the  Pope   notice     in     a   Letter   from    the 
King. 

Mean  time   the    Earl,  forefeeing  how   fatal  Prince  Ed-  reward'* 
ward's    efcape  might    prove  to    him,     caufed  very   fevere  F"r"'  '"' 
Orders    to  be  publifhed   to    all  the   King's  Subjects,  to  op-'™'*' 
pofe  to  the  utmoft  of  their    power,   Prince  Edward,  the 


(1)  To  meet  January  iS.     See  Brady,  Vol.  I.  p.  14.4. 

{2}  Thefe  Writs  ot  Summons  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  Counties,  to  return  the  Knights  of  the  Shires  and  Burgeffes,  are  the  fiift  Writs  of  this  kind  that  are 
now  extant  on  the  Rolls,  which  made  Dr.  Brady  infer,  that  they  were  the  firft  that  were  ever  iffued,  and  that  this  Parliament  in  the  49th  of  Henry  111, 
was  the   firft  to  which  Knights  of  Shires,  and   Burgeffes   were   fummoned.      But    how  truly,   fee  the  Works  of  Mr.  Petit,   Mr.  lyrrel,  and  Mr.  Hcdy.     It 

may  be  fome   Satisfaction  to  the  curious  Reader,  to  fee  the  firft  Writs  of  Summons,  as  they  »re  extant  in  Dr.  Brady,  Vol.  I.   p.   140 Mandamm  eft 

ilngulis  Vicecomitibus  per  Angliam  quod  venire  faciant  duos  milites  de  legalioiibus  &  difcretioribus  milititus  fugulomm  comitatuum  ad  Regcm  London,  in 
Oftabis  Sanfti  Hillant.  ,  ...... 

Rex  Baronibus  &  Ballivis  portus  fui  de  Sandwico,  falutem.  Cum  Prelati  &  Nobiles  rcgni  noftri  tarn  pro  negotio  liberations  Edward!  Primogeniti  noftri 
quam  pro  aliis  Communitatem  Regni  noftri  tangentibus  ad  inftans  Parliamenlum  nofttum  quod  erit  London,  in  Oflab.  Saneti  Hillarti,  convocari  tecimus,  ubi 
veftra  licut  &  aliorum  fidelium  noftrorum  prefentia  plurimum  iudigemus.  Vobis  mandamus  in  fide  &  dilefiicne  qmbus  nobis  tentmini  firmiter  injungentes,  om- 
nibus aliis  prietermifiis,  mittatis  ad  nos  ibidem  quatuor  de  Legalioribus  Sc  Dilcretioribus  portus  vertri.  lta  quod  frnt  ibid,  in  Oc"rab.  pia?diclis,  Nobifcum  & 
cum  prsfatis  Magnatibus  Regni  noftri  traftatum  So  fuper  prsemiffis  Confilium  impenfuri,  Et  hoc  ficut  honorcm  ncftrum  &  veftrum,  Sc  communem  utilita- 
tem  Regni  noftri  diligitis  nullatenus  onv.ttatis-     Tefte  Rfge  apud  Weft.  20.  die  'Januar. 

(3)  He  made  the  King,  on  the  30th  of  May,  write  Letters  to  all  his  Tenants  m  Capites  and  on  June  7,  to  the  G'lardians  of  the  Peace,  and  ShflrifU 
of  every  County,  to  prohibit  all  People  in  general,  from  giving  any  A:d  or  Afti  tance,  to  his  Son  Edward,  the  Earl  of  GUccjitr,  or  any  of  th-ir  Confede- 
rates.    See  Brady's  Appendix,  N.  ill,   122. 
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Earl  of  Ghctfter,  and  their  Adherents,  who  were  all  (tiled 
Traytors  to  the  King  and  State.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  many  Barons  (1),  Officers  and  Soldiers,  came  and 
offered  their  Service  to  the  Prince,  who,  in  a  fhort  time, 
faw  him  fell' at  the  head  of  an  Army,  fupcriour  to  that 
of  the  Confederates.  Then  it  was  that  affairs  began  to 
have  a  new  face.  The  Earl  of  Leicefter,  who,  a  little 
before,  had  all  the  Forces  of  the  Kingdom  at  his  difpofal, 
could  not  prevent  Edivard  from  becoming  mailer  of  Glo- 
cejlcr  and  feveral  other  Places.  He  was  even  forced  to 
give  ground  to  that  young  Prince,  who  followed  him 
from  place  to  place,  and  to  ufe  all  his  Policy  and  Expe- 
rience to  avoid  a  Battle.  As  he  was  a  very  good  Gene- 
ral, he  took  timely  Care  to  poft  himfelf  Co,  as  to  be 
able  to  retreat,  whenever  he  fhould  be  prefied.  Mean 
while,  he  ftnt  repealed  Orders  to  his  Son  Simon,  to  quit 
the  Siege  of  Pevenjey,  which  detained  him  in  AV/.7,  and 
come  and  reinforce  him.  Simon  obeyed,  and  with  his  little 
Army  began  to  march  with  extraordinary  expedition,  to 
join  him.  But  as  he  drew  near  Eve/ham,  where  his  Fa- 
ther was  encamped,  Edward  having  notice  of  his  com- 
ing, fuddenly  lell  upon  him  with  all  his  Forces,  and 
cut  in  pieces  this  little  Body,  which  could  not  rclilt 
him  (2). 

This  Victory  animating  the  young  Prince  with  frc-fh 
ardour,  he  immediately  returned  to  attack  the  Father,  be- 
fore he  had  received  the  News  of  his  Son's  defeat.  He 
fo  deceived  the  Watchfulntfs  of  the  old  General,  by  this 
fudden  Refolution,  that  he  was  very  near  the  Enemies, 
when  the  Earl  imagined  it  was  his  Son  coming  to  ins 
aififtance.  Leice/ler's  Surprize  was  fo  great,  that  he 
could  not  help  fhowing  it.  However  he  put  every  thing 
in  a  good  poflure  of  Defence,  perceiving  that  a  Retreat 
would  be  ftill  more  dangerous  than  a  Battle.  The  Fight 
beoan  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  laired  till  Niglrt, 
notwithftanding  the  hafty  Flight  of  the  IFclftt  Men,  who 
deferted  the  Earl  at  the  very  firft  onfet.  He  fultained 
however,  by  his  Courage  and  Conduct,  the  Efforts  of 
Edivard,  who  fought  with  an  aftonifhing  Valour,  well 
knowing  that  the  good  or  ill-fortune  of  his  Life  depend- 
ed on  the  Succefs  of  that  day.  At  length,  after  a  long 
Refiftance  on  the  fide  of  the  Barons,  the  Earl  of  Leicef- 
ter and  his  Son  Henry  being  (lain  on  the  fpot,  their  Troops 
weredifheartned,  and  the  Prince  obtained  a  full  and  com- 
pleat  Victory  (3).  His  Joy  at  this  Succefs  was  the  great- 
er, as,  during  the  heat  of  the  Battle,  he  had  the  Satis- 
faction to  deliver  the  King  his  leather,  from  the  Captivity 
he  had  been  in  ever  fince  the  Battle  of  Lewes.  The  Earl 
of  Lciccjler,  who  durft  not  fuffer  his  Prifoner  out  of  his 
fight,  had  been  fo  cruel,  as  to  expofe  him  to  the  Danger 
of  the  Battle,  in  which,  he  was  wounded  in  the  Shoulder. 
Nay,  it  is  laid  he  was  like  to  be  killed  by  a  Soldier,  who 
knew  him  not,  if  an  Officer  had  not  run  to  his  Aifif- 
tance,  upon  his  crying  to  the  Soldier,  Don't  kill  me,  I  am 
Henry  of  Wincheiter,  thy  Sovereign.  Edward,  who  was 
not  far  from  the  Place,  being  informed  of  his  Father's 
Peril,  ran  thither  immediately.  He  left  him  to  a  ftiong 
Guard,  and  juft  asking  his  Bleffing,  returned  to  the 
Battle,  that  he  might  not  lofe  fo  precious  a  time. 

This  Battle  was  fought  near  Eve/bam  on  the  4th  of 
Auguft  1265,  fourteen  Months  after  tire  Battle  of  Lewes, 
wherein  the  King  loft  his  Liberty.  The  Body  of  the 
'  Earl  ot  Leicefter  being  found  among  the  dead,  Roger  Mor- 
timer was  fo  inhuman  as  to  mangle  it  in  a  barbarous 
manner.  At  laft  he  cut  off  the  Head  and  lent  it  to  his 
Wife,  as  a  certain  Token  of  his  being  revenged  of  his 
Enemy  (4).  Such  was  the  end  of  Leicefter,  who,  though 
a  Foreigrrer,  found  means  to  make  himfelf  the  moft  con- 
siderable Peer  in  the  Kingdom,  and  was  even  fufpected 
of  afpiring  to  the  Throne.     But  of  this  however   there 


is  no  certain  proof,  the  Reports  that  were  fpread  being  ' 
built  only  orr  bare  Sufpicions,  and,  perhaps,  Calumnies.  But 
it  carr't  be  denied,  that  he  abuled  hi,  Power,  and  the 
Confidence  ol  his  Friends  and  Collegues.  At  Ieaft  lie  dis- 
covered by  In,  Conduct,  that  he  wa.  not  fo  g-<  it  an  Ene- 
my to  arbitrary  Pov  hi  p  tended,  when  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Confederates.  This  is  no  proof  however  ol 
his  afpiring  to  the  Crown,  Certainly,  this  Karl  had  noble 
Qualities.  If  he  was  like  the  Earl  1  ,  ith  1  ii  1.;. 
Valour  and  Bravery,  at  lead  be  ri  him  not  in  his 
Cruelty.  He  always  expreffed  fo  gi  -.-d  for  fJtt 
Monks,  thai  after  In  Death,  theyw  fainted  him, 
at  any  late,  pre'    idiug  that  1 

at  his  Tomb.     A  modern   Hiftorian  affure    us,  1  1:1. 

an  antient  Manufcript  feveral  Prayers  directed  to  him 
Martyr(sj).     Tin,  Opinion    •-•  mong    the 

People,  that  the  Pope  as  fo  ced  to  ufe  all  his  Authority 
to  pur  a  (fop  to  that  S  iperflition.  However  this  be,  as 
we  are  uncertain  ol  the  Motive  of  the  Karl's  Actions,  wc 
are  no  lefs  fo,  whether  he  was  mote  worthy  of  Blame 
than  of  Pity.      If  in   taking  up   A:;.  the  King, 

In-,  Sovereign   an  I  tor,  he  was  entirely  I 

Ambition,  one  can't  fufficiently  deti  i  etoa 

Prince  his  Brother-in-law,  who  had  loaded  him  with 
Favour.,.  But  it  he  was  head  of  a  Party  folely  with  a 
View  to  the  Good  ot  the  Publick,  and  to  free  the  King- 
dom Irom  the  manifeft  Oppreffion  it  groaned  under, 
doubtlefs  there  would  be  People,  who  would  not  want  plau- 
fible  Reafons  to  juftify  his  Conduct.  Mean  while,  without 
examining  this  Motive  too  clofely,  modern  Writers,  for 
the  moft  part,  inveigh  bitterly  aga'nlt  him,  and  tht  Englijh 
Catiline  is  orre  of  the  belt  Names  they  afford  him.  But 
this  is  no  more  than  what  we  are  to  expect  from  moft 
Hiftorians,  who  generally  dedicate  their  Works  to  Kings, 
Queens,   Prime- M milters,   Favourites. 

The   Defeat  of  the  Confederates  entirely  changed   the  Th  <mf,- 
face  of  Affairs.     Thofe  who  a  little  before  were  perfecu-    ' 
ted,    became   Perfecutors    in   their   turn.      They  plagued  fete",  md 
their  Enemies  a  thotiland  Ways,  and  made  them  endure  ' 

many  Hardfhips.   The   King,  who  was  naturally  revenge- 
ful and  greedy  of  Money,   was  extremely  impatient  to  be 
revenged  of  thofe  who  had  offended  him,  and  to  fcize  their 
Spoils.      To    that  end  he  called  a  Parliament  (6),   which  R  t- Pat.49. 
wholly  confuting  of  his  Creatures,  granted   him  the  Con-  !!' V  m' 8* 
fifcation  of  the    Eftates  of  the   Rebels  (-).      The  Citv  of  i.     "-, 
London  was  not  fpared.     The  Parliament   having  decreed/'"-  ' 
that   fhe  deferved  to  forfeit  all    her   Privileges,    fhe    was ^'£^4 
left  to  the  King's  Mercy,     who  took  away    her   Gates,  t  wj«s. 
Chains,    Magiltrates,    and  exacted  a  large  Sum   of  Mo-  M-  Wcft' 
ney  (S)  from  the  Citizens,    to  reflore  again  what  he  had 
taken  from  them.     The  Confederate  Barons  feeing  them- 
felves  expofed  to  a  Revenge,    \\  hich  probably  would   have 
no  Bounds,  were  in  the  greater  Confirmation,  as  they  faw 
no    Remedy  in   this  their    Diftrefs.     Simon  de  Montfort, 
eldcft   Son  ot   the  Earl  o(  Leicefter,  did  not  queition  but 
he  fhould   be  attacked  one  of  the  firft,     confidering  the 
King's   Hatred   to   the    Karl   his   Father    and   his    wdiole 
Family.     In  this   belief,   he  endeavoured   betimes  to  make  An  Waver!. 
Richard  King  of  the  Romans  his  Friend,  whom  he  had  T'  ' 
in    cuftodv  in    Kenelworth   Cattle,     by  releafing   him   (9) 
without    demanding  a  Ranfom.     This   Example    turned 
to  the    advantage   of   feveral   Prifoners  of  the   Battle  of 
Lewes,  who  were  likewife  fet  at  Liberty  with  the  fame 
view  by  their  Keepers  ( 1  o). 

Meantime,  the    King  was   revenging  himfelf  on  thofe  Tot  Ki-.g 
that  had  taken  Arms  a-gainft  him,  by  feizing  their  Eftates,  ' v,  ~ 
which  he  kept  to  his  own  ufe,  or  beftowed  them  liberally  j;,  Enemet. 
on  his  Favorites.  Inftead   of  troubling  himfelf  about   theT-Wikes. 
Conferences,   he  entirely  gave  way  to  his  Paffion,   with-  P-  '*' 
out  confidering,  that   People  reduced   to  Beggary  are   not 


(1)  The  Earl  of  Warren,  William  di  Valence,  and  Hugh  Bigot,  who  a  little  before  had  l.inded  in  Pembrelefoire,  with  a  ftrong  Party,  came  in  to 
him  ;  as  alio  John  Gifford,  the  leconu  Man  to  the  tail  of  Gloce/ler  in  military  Affairs,  brought  a  tr  at  number  of  Heiic  and  Foot.  'T.  li'ihs,  p.  63. 
W.  Rijbanger,  p.   997. 

(2)  'I.  Wikcs  lays,  the  Prince,  marching  all  Night,  came  by  break  of  Day  to  Keneltaortb,  and  fet  upon  Simon  and  his  Men  whs  were  then  in  their 
Beds,  and  killed  and  took  Prifoners  moft  of  them,  the  eh  cleft  ci  whom  were  Robert  de  Vere,  H  ..  am  Lord  Muncbattjy,  and  Adam  of  Newmai  I  :. 
Simon  efcaped  into  Che  Cattle,     p.  1-9. 

(3)  In  this  Battle  were  Main,  Hugh  cPEfpenfcr  the  Judiciary,  Peter  it  Mmtfirt,  Will  .  ','  ,  Ralph  Soffit,  Jobn  de  Fl  tucbamp,  Roger 
de  St.  John,  Walter  de  Creppinge,    William  at  York,    R     •'  de    h     r,  Thomas  dt   Kcflelce,  G   .                  ,  Roger  dt   Reulce,    ace.     The   P 

Guy  de  Montfort,  the  Fail's  third  Son,  John  Fitx-Jobn,   Humphry  de  Bobun,    Henry  de  Hajiings,   'J       a    .        ,  £\ 'yve,  Bahheia  Wake,   &c. 

jinn.  Wcfverl.  p    220.     W.  Rijhanejtr.  p.  99S.     Hemingjlrd,  p 

(4)  The  Bodies  of  the  Earl  of  Lticejler,  his  a,on  Henry,  and  H*gb  ovEfptnttr,  were  buried  in  the  Church  belonging  to  :!:a  Abbsy  of  E-jtJbjm. 
Ann.  Wavtrl.  p.  220. 

(5)  Tyrrel  ("ays,  he  had  ken  at  the  end  of  a  Manufcript  in  the  publick  Library  at  Cambridge,  certain  Prayers  directed  to  h:rr.  a:  a  Saint,  with  a  great 
many  rhyming  Vcrfes  in  his  Praile.     Vol.  II.  p.  1052 

(6)  On  September  14.  at  Wincbefier,  where  he  came  from  Worcefler.  At  this  Parliament  were  fummened  the  Bilhop?,  Abt  '-,  and  TY.rs;  all  the 
great  Men  of  the  Kingdom  j  and  the  Wives  of  the  Earls,  Bus-ns,  and  Knights,  that  were  eithei  flain,  >r  taken  Pr.f  r.er-  1  the  W  Eat  the 
B-lhops  of  Lincoln,  London,  Worcefier,  and  Cbicbejier,  were  not  lunimencd,  became  they  had  been  too  deeply  engaged  with  the  Barons,  Ant..  Waverl.  p.  220. 
T.  Wiies,  p    71.     This  Parliament  was  afterwards  adjourned  to     Windfir,  and  then  to  Weflminjkr.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  220. 

(-)  Whereupen  the  King  appointed  two  Commillioncis,  who,  with  the  Sheriff,  were  to  return  the  Extent  •(  the  Rebels  Lands,  with  the  Names 
ot  them,  and  or  theowneis,  to  himfelf  at  Wefiminjler  by  [he  15th  ui  October;  and  they  were  to  appoint  two  Collectors  in  cveiy  Hundred;  to  collect  the 
Michaelmas  Rents.     See  Brady's  Appendix,  N.  223 

(S)  Twenty  thoufand  Marks.  Ann.  de  Land.  None  of  the  Meney  went  into  the  King's  Exchequer,  but  was  paid  to  feme  Per&ns  in  France,  who  badi 
fupplied  the  Queen  in  Money,  during  her   Ablence  beyend  Sta.      1.  Wikcs,   p.  74. 

(9)  September  6.      Ann.  Waverl.  p.  220. 

(10)  Except  thofe  tlrat  were  imprifoncd  in  the  Celtics  ofDorer  and  Keneltmrtb.  TheWidcw  of  Jl:'gb  le  Defpen/er  fet  at  liberty  all  thefe  ihe  kept  con- 
fined in  Wailingford  Cattle,  and  retired  to  Philip  Bajja  her  Father.     T.  Wika,  p.  7t. 
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far  from  Defpair.  He  would  have  done  much  better  in  imi- 
tating the  prudent  Conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his 
firft  Governour,  who  reftored  to  the  vanquifhed  Barons 
their  Eftates,  for  fear  of  expofing  the  Kingdom  to  frefh 
Troubles.  But  Henry  was  not  of  that  Character.  It  was 
not  his  Fault  that  he  loft  not  the  Fruits  of  the  Prince  his 
Son's  Victory  over  the  Barons,  by  refufing  them  the  leaft 
T.w.kes.  Favour.  Simon  de  Montfort,  perceiving  his  Cafe  defperate, 
An. Waver),  left  the  Caftle  of  Kenelworth,  with  a  ftrong  Garrifon,  and 
aflembling  fome  of  the  Remains  of  his  Father's  Army, 
threw  himfelf  into  the  Ifle  of  Axbolme  in  Lincoln/hire  (i). 
As  it  was  very  eafy  to  fortify  that  Place,  he  foon  put  it 
in  condition  to  ferve  for  refuge  to  himfelf  and  Friends. 
Great  numbers  rcforted  to  him  daily,  who  at  length  began 
to  make  their  Enemies  uneafy. 

Whilft  the  Court  was  preparing  to  hinder  the  Confequen- 
ces  of  this  new  Revolt,  the  Queen  arrived  from  France  (z), 
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tifallrwtd  where  fhe  had  retired  with  Prince  Edmund  her  Son,  after 
by  a  Legate,  the  Battle  of  Lcuies.  She  was  quickly  followed  by  a  Le- 
•wba  extern-  „ate  r  \  who,  a  few  days  after  his  comma:,  convened  a 
Rebel  Ea-  Synod,  and  folemnly  excommunicated  the  late  Earl  of 
Lelccjier  and  all  his  Adherents,  as  well  dead  as  alive  (4). 
Clement  IV,  finding  the  Englijh  tired  with  fupplying  Mo- 
ney for  the  Conqueft  of  Sicily,  thought  it  convenient  to 
fate  the  Honour  of  the  Holy  See,  which  had  fomewhat 
fuffered  by  Prince  Edmund's  renuntiation.  For  that 
purpofe  he  gave  the  King  notice  by  his  Legate,  of  a  Bull 
of  Urban  his  Predecefior,  revoking  the  Grant  to  the 
Prince  his  Son.  He  had  kept  this  Bull  private,  becaufe  he 
was  willing  to  fee  the  iilue  of  a  negotiation  with  Charles 
Earl  of  Anjou,  to  whom  he  actually  gave  this  very  Year 
the  Inveftiture  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Henry,  who  had 
quitted  his  Pretenfions,  only  as  forced  to  it  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicefter  during  his  Captivity,  could  not  without  regret 
fee  himfelf  obliged  to  renounce  his  Hopes.  But  he  could 
not  help  it. 
Sxmari  m  Thus  ended  at  length  the  Affair  of  Sicily,  which  had 
the  Affair  o/been  to  the  Popes  a  fertile  Source  of  Oppreflions  upon  the 
People  and  Clergy  of  England.  If  it  coft  the  Engliflj  im- 
menfe  Sums,  they  reaped  at  leaft  this  Benefit  by  it,  that 
it  fenfibly  leffened  their  former  good  Opinion  of  every 
thing  that  flowed  from  the  Court  of  Rime,  and  taught 
them  to  be  more  upon  their  guard  for  the  future  againft 
her  Ufurpations.  This  is  what  we  fhall  have  occafion 
to  know  more  particularly  in  the  following  Reigns,  where 
we  fhall  fee  the  Englijli  much  lefs  tractable  with  regard 
to  the  Popes.  It  may  be  faid,  further,  that  this  Affair 
was  the  principal  Caufe  of  the  Misfortunes  to  which 
Henry  was  expofed  for  fo  many  Years,  and  withal,  of 
the  folid  Eftablifhment  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  from 
thenceforward  was  but  feebly  attacked.  Had  not  Henry 
been  under  a  neceflity  of  fatisfying  the  Avarice  of  the 
Popes,  he  would  have  lefs  oppreffed  his  Subjects,  and  the 
Barons  wou  Id  have  wanted  the  moft  plaufible  Pretence . 
of  their  Confederacy.  It  is  very  ftrange,  the  Pope's  Grant 
to  Prince  Edmund  (hould  be  unknown  to  the  Hiftorians 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  mention  it  not,  though  the 
Countries  of  which  they  have  written  the  Hiftory  were 
fo  much  concerned.  There  is  but  one  that  juft  fpeaks 
of  it,  and  even  he  is  miftaken  in  the  Name  of  the  En- 
glijh Prince,  to  whom  he  fays  the  Pope  would  have 
given  Sicily.  Villani,  an  Hiftorian  of  Note,  recites  the 
Pope's  Speech  to  the  Cardinals,  to  induce  them  to  ap- 
prove of  his  defign  to  inveft  Charles  of  Anjou  with  the 
two  Sicilies.  In  this  Harangue,  the  Pontiff  reprefents  to 
them,  all  the  Injuries  fuftained  by  the  Church  from 
Manfred,  the  Neceflity  of  deftroying  the  Houfe  of  Sivabia, 
and  the  Advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  Church, 
if  thefe  Kingdoms  were  given  to  a  Prince  who  was  able 
to  undertake  her  Defence.  One  would  think,  this  was  a 
very  natural  occafion,  to  mention  the  Endeavours  of  his 
Predeceffors  to  dethrone  the  Ufurper,  by  the  King  of 
England's  Affiftance,  in  giving  the  Crown  of  thefe  King- 
doms to  one  of  his  Sons.  But  he  fays  not  a  word  of  the 
matter.  What  may  then  be  inferred  from  this  Silence 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  Hiftorians, 
but  that  the  Court  of  Rome  never  really  intended  to  pro- 


cure this  Crown   for  Prince  Edmund,    and   that    her  fole    i2fJi. 
Aim  was  to  drain  England  of  Money,  under  fo  frivolous  a 
Pretence  ? 

As  Montforfs  Retreat  to  the  Ifle  of  Axhilme,  might  be  Simon  it 
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attended  with  fuch  Confequences  as  required  Prevention,  ''"   • 
Prince  Edward  was  fent  with  an  Army  into  thofe  Parts.  , 
It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  diflodge  the  Male-contents  from  T.  VVJ . 
a  Place  fo  ftrongly   fortified    both  by    Art  and    Nature.  An"  v 
However,    the  Prince  failed   not  to  accomp'.iih  it.     After 
an  obftinate  Defence,    the  Bekeged  were   conftrained   to 
furrender  (5),    on   condition  their  Lives  and  Limbs  were 
(pared.     As  to  their  Eftates,    it  was  agreed   they   fhould 
fubmit  to  the  Judgment  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
Prince  Edward.      This  Capitulation  being   figjtied,  Mont- 
fort was  brought   to  the  King  (6),    and  found  a  powerful 
Mediator  in   the  King   of  the  Romans.     This  Prince  ?S-'n>lK'"S'f 
firmed,    that  after  the  Battle  of  Eve/ham,    the  Garrifon  of :hl  RT""L 
Kenelworth  would   have  muitheied  him,    if  Montfort  had  him. 
not  hindered  it  at  the  Peiil  of  his  own  Life.     Then  he 
entreated  the  King   to  paidon   him,    in    confideration   of 
his  having  generoufly  releafed  him,    without  demanding  a 
Ranfom.     It  is  faid,  Henry,  moved  with  Montfqrfs  good 
Offices  to  the  King  his  Brother,    was  inclined  to  reftore 
him  intirely  to  Favour,    if  the  Earl  of  Ghcejlcr  had  not 
openly  oppofed  it.     So  that,    as  it  was  neceilary  to  keep  Montfort  is 
fair  with  Glocefier,   as  well  as  with  the  King  of  the  Ro-  "  dd,'L"r  *P 
mans,   it  was   refolved   in  Council,    that  Montfort   fhould  ^h "  ^ 
have  Liberty  to  depart  the  Kingdom   (7),    and   the  King  cannot. 
fhould     grant     him    a   yearly    Penfion    of    five    hundred T-  w,lces- 
Marks     (S),      provided     he     delivered    up     Kenelworth-    n"     " 
Caftle.     But   it   was  not   in    his  Power  to  perform  this 
Condition,    becaufe    the    Garrifon    refufed  to  obey  him. 
All  the  other  Rebels  in  AxhAme  were  pardoned,  upon  their 
fwearing,    never  more   to  bear  Arms  againft    the  King : 
an  Oath  which  was  afterwards   very  ill  kept.     This  Af- 
fair being  over,    the  Kingdom  immediately  enjoyed  fome 
Tranquillity.     Montfort  feemed  pretty  well  fatisfied   with 
his  Lot.     But  fhortly  after,    whether  out  of  Inconftancy,  He  turns 
or  becaufe  he  had  not  wherewithal   to  fubfift,    he  ioined  /r"Jz 

1  *      i*  ir        -  1  ■       n  r     1        n<  r»  J        1       An.  Waverh 

himfelf   with   certain  ryrates  of  the  Cinque  Ports,    who 
gave   him  the  Command  of  their  Ships,    with  which   he 
plundered,  without  diftinction,  all  the  Merchant-Men  that 
came  in  his  way.     As  it  plainly  appeared,    that  the  Inha- 
bitants of   the  Cinque  Ports  countenanced   thefe   Pyracies, 
the  King  fent  Prince  Edward  to  chaftife  them  (9).     But  Edward 
the  Prince   found    means  to   reduce   them   to  their  Duty,  "uc"  tbt 
without  ufing  Force  (10),    namely,    by  promifing  them  a  Ports* 
general  Pardon,  and  the  Confirmation  of  their  Privileges,  obedience, 
for  which   they  renewed  their  Fealty  to  the  King. 

How  fuccefsful  foever  the  King's  Arms  might  be,    it  Several  in. 
could   not  be  faid,    that  Peace  was  fully   reftored  to   the  l"'reti hns, 
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Kingdom,     fince    Kenelworth- Caftle     was     ftill    in     the 
Hands  of  the  Male-con  tents.     There  was  likewife,  in  the 
northern  Counties,    a  Troop  of  armed  Men  (11),    who 
obliged   the  King  to  fend  againft  them  Henry,  eldeft  Son 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans.      This  young  Prince  made 
fuch   fpeed  that  he  furprized  the  Rebels,    and  killing   the 
greateft  part,    difperfed  the  reft.     He  could  not  however  The  Male- 
feize  the  Ring- Leaders  (12),  who  joining  with  other  Male-  «»«*«  fiizt 
contents,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Axholme,  became  maf-  E1' J '  a* 
ters  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely  in   Cambridgjhirc.     From   thence 
they  made  continual  Inroads  into  the  neighbouring  Coun- 
ties,  committing  great  Ravages. 

At  the  fame  time,    another  Rebel,    Adamfde  Gurdun,]  A  /"a'B' 
taking  up   Arms   in   Hampjhire,    Edward   marched   into  ^.f"*?*1 
thofe  parts,  where  he  had  occafion  to  give  fenfible  proofs  F<jwird. 
of  his  Courage  and   Generality.     In  a  Battle   with    the  m  it  Weft. 
Rebels,  Adam,  who  was  ftrong  and  valiant,  attacked  the  w*~.?'     , 
Prince    hand    to   hand,     and   obliged  him  to   ufe  all  his T' 
Dexterity  and  Valour.     The  fingle  Combat  was  not  in- 
terrupted,   till  Adam,    being  down  on   the  ground,    was 
forced  to  yield  himfelf  Prifoner  to  the  Prince  (13).     This 
Act  of  Bravery  in  Edward  was  immediately  followed   by 
another  of  Generality,    which  gained   him    no  lefs  Ho- 
nour.    Without  fullering  himfelf  to  be  tranfported   with 
a  defire  of  Revenge   upon  a  Man    who   had  put   him   in 
fo  great  Danger,    he  generoufly  gave  him  Life  and   Li- 
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(1)  About  the  middle  of  Y  vembir.     T.  Wikes, 

(2)  She  landed,  Oclobtr  19.  at  Dover,  after  having  been  abfent  about  two  Years  from  England.     T.  WVtcs,  p.  72. 

(3)  Othobvn.     ioid. 

(4)  At  tiie  Lime  time,  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Northampton  hi  November,  wherein  all  the  Earl  of  Lcieefter's  Adherents  were  difiruWted.    Heminrfard. 
p.  587.     Ann.  Waverl.  p    2:1  "   ~ 

(5)  Ahem  December  28.     T.  Wikes,  p.  73,  (6)  Who  was  then  at  Northampton,  ibid. 

(7)  And  not  return,  with,  ut  the  King's  Licence,  and  the  common  Confent  of  thegrcat  Men  of  the  Kingdcm.     A  id. 

(8)  Four  hundred  Pounds  of  Silver,   from  the  Revenues  ot  the  Earldom  of  Leicrjhr.     ibid. 

(9)  Abe.ut  November  25.   they  burnt  Port/moult,   in  revenge,  for  fome  of  their   Fellow   Citizens  being   han-ed  by    Kin?  Henry's  Order.     Ann.  IVaverU 
p.  221. 

tio)  The  Annah  of  Wavtrly  fay,    Edward  had  an  Engagement  with  the  Inhabitants  of  rVincielfea,    wherein  gre  t  Numbers  were  (lain  and  drowned, 
and  ther  Leader,    Henry  Pchunt,    taken,    whom  Prinse  Edward  ordeied  immediately  to  be  hanged,    but  was  perfuaded  by    Gilbert  Je    Clare  to  fpare   his 
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(11)  Headed  by  Robert  Earl  of  F.rrars,  in  Conjunction  with  Baldwin  Wake,  and  "John  Deyaille,  and  it 
icr,  th..  re  It  elcapedt..  the  ifle  of  £/v.      T.  Wike:,  p.  7 .-.     Ann  rVaverl. 

(12)  h  l.'i  E,rl„r 'Ferrari  was  taken  at  Cbcjterfield,  and  fent  Prifoner  to  JVindfor  Calile.     T.rVikts.p.  -6. 


everal  ether  Barons.     The  Earl  was  taken  Pri- 


Cbejierfeid,  and  lent  Prifoner  to  Windfor  C-'altle.     'l.nirrs.y. 
(13)  "   ehcms'.  tnc  Prince,  when   he  came  up  with  the  Rebels  between  Farr.bam   and  Alf.n,  hall.ly  leaped  over  a  Ditch  or  Trench  which  furrounded  their 
Camp,  and  his  E,t«s  nut  being  able  to  follow  him  prdVntly,  he  was  obliged  to  light  thus  Hand  to'  Hand  witli  Adam.    ibid. 
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berty.     Adam  fenfibly  touched,    as  lie  ought,   with  this 
Favour,  ferved  liim  faithfully  ever  after  (1 ). 

The  Garrifon  of  Kenelworth  was  become  f<>  formi- 
dable, and  withal  fo  odious,  by  their  Outrages  committed 
in  the  neighbouring  Country,  that  the  King's  Council  re- 
folved,  this  Caftle  fhould  be  immediately  inverted,  and 
An.  WavtiJ.  t)ie  Siege  of  Ely  put  oft"  to  another  time.  The  King 
•was  extremely  incenfed  with  the  Governor  of  Kenelworth 
for  infolently  cutting  oft*  the  Hand  of  his  Herald,  fent  to 
fummon  him  to  fun  under.  His  defire  to  punifh  him, 
made  him  refolve  to  go  in  Perfon  to  this  Siege,  imagin- 
ine  his  Piefcnce  would  ftrike  the  crreater  Terror  into  the 
Befiegcd  (2).  But  they  defended  themfelvcs  fo  ftoutly, 
that  alter  a  fix  Months  Siege,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  forcing  them  to  capitulate.  This  vigorous  Refiftance 
was  the  reafon,  that  the  Siege  was  turned  into  a  Blockade. 
Mean  time,  the  King  continued  in  the  Town,  of  which 
he  was  mafter,  expecting  that  Hunger  would  compel  the 
Garrifon  to  furrender  (3). 

During  the  Blockade,  Henry  called  a  Parliament  at  Ke- 
nelworth  (4),  to  confider  of  means  to  reduce  the  Rebels  of 
Ely,  cither  by  offering  them  an  eafy  Compofition,  or  by 
Force,  in  cai'e  they  rejected  the  proffered  Favour.  To 
this  end  the  Parliament  drew  up  certain  Articles,  con- 
taining the  Terms  on  which  the  King  was  to  grant  a 
general  Pardon  (5).  Thefe  Terms  were  very  moderate, 
confidering  the  prefent  Circumftanccs.  To  have  pofieflion 
of  their  Eftate^  again,  fome  were  to  pay  five  Years  value, 
fome  three;  others  but  one.  But  whether  the  Male- 
contents  could  not  depend  upon  the  King's  Word,  or 
thought  thefe  conditions  too  hard,  they  refufed  to  accept 
them.  j  They  even  took  occafion  from  thence  to  increafe 
their  Outrages,  and  had  the  Boldnefs  to  make  an  Excur- 
fion  as  far  as  Norwich,  from  whence  they  carried  away 
above  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  (6). 

Thofe  of  Kenelworth,  though  clofejy  blocked  up,  and 
forced  to  eat  their  Hoifes,  relying  on  the  Afliftance  pro- 
mifed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  held  out  fo  long  a  Siege 
with  an  invincible  Refolution.  At  length,  when  they 
could  fcarce  withftand  any  longer  the  Hunger  by  which 
they  were  prefled,  feeing  no  likelihood  of  AfTiftance, 
they  capitulated  (7)  to  deliver  up  the  Caftle,  in  cafe  they 
were  not  relieved  within  forty  Days  (8).  Mean  time, 
they  were  to  be  furnifhed  with  Provifions.  This  Term 
being  expired,  they  came  out  of  the  Caftle  fo  pale  and 
meager,  that  it  could  not  be  conceived,  that  a  Garrifon  in 
fo  wi etched  a  Condition  fhould  have  the  Afl'urance  to 
demand  fuch  a  Capitulation  (9), 
The  Earl  cf  The  taking  of  Kenelworth,  and  his  hopes  of  fpeedily 
clocefter  reducing  the  Rebels  of  Ely,  made  the  King  forget  his 
tain  mea-         ft  Misfoi  tunes  f  10),    as  well  as  the  Prince  his  Son's  En- 
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gagement  for  him,  with  the  Earl  of  Gloeejler  ( 1 1 ).  Ed- 
ward himfelf,  though  more  particularly  concerned,  by  rea- 
fon of  his  Oath,  was  more  intent  upon  reducing  the 
Male-contents  of  Ely  to  the  King's  Obedience,  than  upon 
executing  his  Promifes.  The  Earl  of  Gloeejler  obferved 
with  extreme  Regret,  that  as  the  King's  Affairs  profper- 
ed,  the  Father  and  Son  acted  with  lefs  Moderation, 
and  were  more  ready  to  ftretch  the  Prerogative  Royal  be- 
yond the  bounds  prefcribed  by  the  Laws.  What  he  had 
done  for  the  King  and  Prince,  was  not  fo  much  to  en- 
large the  Royal  Power,  as  to  prevent  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cejler  from  paving  his  way  to  the  Throne.  This  was 
very  evident  from  the  Oath  he  required  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward. The  King's  Conduct,  who  was  returning  to  his 
former  Courfes,     convincing  him  that  if   the  Male-con- 
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tents  were  once  reduced,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  1267. 
confine  the  Sovereign  within  the  Hounds  of  an  Authority 
limited  by  the  Laws,  he  thought  it  ncceflary  to  oppofe  his 
1  rogrefs  in  time.  Thus  refolved,  he  retired  to  his  own 
fcftate  on  the  Border,  of  Walts,  where  he  made  a  League 
with  Leivcllyn,  and  fome  neighbouring  Barons.  After 
this  he  lent  word  to  the  Male-contents  of  Ely,  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  relieve  them. 

It   could   not    be    but    his  Abfence    and   Preparations 
fhould  give   fome  umbrage   to    the  Court.     Nevcrthclcfs, 
as  he  concealed  his  Defigna  under  the  pretence  of  a  Quar- 
rel with  Mortimer  (12),   he  ftill  left  room  to  doubt  of  the 
Motives  of  his  Armament.     Mean  time,    whereas  Policy 
and    good    Senfe    required,     that  the  King  fhould   try   to 
give   fome  Satisfaction  to  fo  confiderable  a  Lord,     all    his 
I  houghts  were   engrolTed,    about    means  to    reduce   the 
Rebels  of  Ely;  not  fo  much  to  reftorc  the  publick  Tran- 
quillity, as  out  of  impatience  to  render  himfelf  as  much  or 
more  ablolute  than  ever.     He  plainly  perceived,  he  could 
not   attain    his  Ends,     whilft   a  Body  of  Rebels   were   in 
Arms  in  the  midft  of  his  Dominions.     Wherefore,  he  con- 
vened a  Parliament,    to   take  meafurcs  about  quelling  the 
Male-contents  (13).     The  Earl  of  GloceJler\  Refufafto  be  lie ,  f  h  » 
prefent,  made  the  King  uneafy,  who  fent  fome  Lords  ( 1 4)  ""  "  ''"'- 
to  admonifh  him  to  come  and  take  his  Seat.     Thefe  Lords  wTin 
found    the  Earl   very   bufy  in   raifmg  an  Army  ;    and    as 
they  fhewed  their  Surpnie  at  it,  he  told  them  for  their  Sa- 
tisfaction,   that  the  Troops  were  defigned  againft  Morti- 
mer his  Enemy.     Nay,    he  fcrupled  not  to  give  aWri-"'""t. 
ting  under   his  own  Seal,  whereby  he  engaged    never  to','  .' <"'' 
bear  Arms  againft  the  King  (15).     By  this  means,    he  re-  'i"M"'i'ru 
moved  all  Sufpicions,  that  were  entertained  of  him.     This 
Fear  being  vanifhed,    the  King  and  Parliament  thought  of 
nothing  more,    but  how   to   befiege  Ely,    the  only  thing 
that    ftilj  gave  them  any   difturbance.     The   Refolution  Tie  Parlia. 
that  was  taken,    of  vigoroufly  pufhing  this  Siege,  furnifh-  "*"  "■""' 
ing  the  King  with  a  plaufible  pretence  to  demand  an  Aid,  '/^%ttA 
the   Parliament    granted    him    a     very    confiderable  Sup-  ' 
ply  ( 1 6).     Although  the  Legate  had  not  the  fame  Reafons, 
he  prefled  the  Clergy  however,    to  grant  the  fame  Aid  to 
the  Pope.     This    unfeafonable    Demand   extremely    aro-'TULsgen 
voked  the  Prelates.     They   not  only  refufed  to  comply,  Jaumb  "• 
but  committed   to   writing  the   Reafons  of  their   Denial,  cbt   but 
which  were   not  much  for  the  Honour  of  the'  Court  of  k  •  >  denied. 
Rome.  W.  Rift. 

As  foon  as  the  Parliament  broke  up,    the  King  took  the  1U  King 
Field  at  the  head  of  his  Army.     He  advanced  as  far  as  •-""    " 
Cambridge,  where  he  halted  to  fend  and  fumnnn  the  Re-  w"^'" 
bels  of  Ely,    to  return  to  their  Duty.     But  their  Anfwer  M.'  Weft, 
plainly  difcovered,    they  were  not  eafily  to  be  frightened. 
This  Refolution,    and  the  Situation  of  the  Ifle^of  Ely, 
which  had   formerly  very  much  embarrafl'ed  William  thf 
Conqueror,  fomewhat  abated  his  warlike  Ardour,-and  cau- 
fedhimto  wait  (17)  the  coming  of  the  Prince  his  Son,  who 
was  then  at  York  ( 1 8). 

Whilft  the  King   was  at  Cambridge,    the  Ear!  of  Glo-  The  F.arlof 
cejler  headed  the  Army,    raifed  on  his  own  Lands,    and  Gi  cdler 
in  Wales.      He  forthwith  marched  towards  London,    and  *S"""" 
with  that  expedition,  that  he  entered  the  City  before  they  l''.'      .' 
had    time   to   hinder    him,    and    even   before  they   knew  *«"*  I  '■ 
whether  he  acted  for  or  againft   the  King.       It  is  how-  T"wt"'  . 
ever    probable,     the  Magiftrates   and    principal   Citizens,  5J"  W»™H. 
were  not  ignorant  of  his  Deiigns.     Be  this  as  it  will,  the  I".  Wikes. 
Earl,    leaving  every    one  to   make   his  own  Conjectures, 
approached  the  Tower,    the  Cuftody   whereof  was,    by  the 
King,   commuted  to  the  Legate.     He  fummoned  him  tw 


( 1)  T.  Wi'te  fays,  he  fent  him  in  Chains  to  Winder  Caftle,  there  to  keep  Earl  Ferrari  Company,     p.  76. 

(2)  The  King  began  to  lay  Siege  to  that  Caftle,  Juitt  25.     T.  Wikes,  p.  76. 

(3)  Before  the  beginning  of  this  Siege,  the  King  lent  his  Son  Prince  Edward  to  reduce  the  City  of  Lincoln,  which  had  been  furpriied  and  plunder-d 
ty  fome  of  the  Bai  a:  belonging  to  the  Me  of  Axhalme  ;  but,  upon  his  approach,  they  difperfed.     Ann.  Waver  I.  p.  222. 

(4)  Augufi  i.\.  In  this  Parliament  the  King  confirmed  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  and  demanded  the  Tenths  ol  the  Revenues  of  the  Clergy,  for  three 
Years,     ibid.  p.  223. 

(5)  Thefe  Articles  were  called  Dilium  de  Kenelworth,^  and  were  to  be  put  in  Execution  by  Pcrfons  nominated  by  the  King  and  Barons  aflcmblcd  ia 
Parliament ;  and  if  any  Corned  arole,  Othoi-m  the  Pope"s  Legate,  and  Henry,  Son  to  Richard  King  of  t,he  Romans,  w-re  to  be  joined  to  them.  Thele 
Perfons  were,  the    Bilhopsof  Batb,  Worcefler,    Exeter,    St.   David's;   Roger  de  Humeri,    Robert  Wa.-eran,  Alar.  ,te  ia    V.    .    ;  the    Lei  Is  .  t    C 

Hereford;    John  de   Balol,  Philip  Bafj'et,    IVarm  de  BaJ'engiburne.     This  Decree  or  Statute  of  Ken.l-a.-onh  is  to  be   feen  at  large  in  a  Manuscript  Copy  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  and  in  Tyrrel,  p.   1064,    1065.     It  was  publilhed  in  the  Camp  before  Kenellv.ttb,  Ofl>b    31. 

16)  They  did  the  fame  by  the  Town  of  Cambridge  in  their  return  to  Ely,  carrying  away  not  only  feveral  Jew,  but  alfo  thcriaheft  cf  the  Townfmen 
whom  they  kept  Prifoners,  till  they  would  tanfom  themfelvcs  at  exorbitant  Rates.     %  Wikes,  p.  77.     Ann.  Waver!,  p.  222.     W.  Rip.  p.  1000. 

(7)  About  the  beginning  of  November.     T.  Wikes,  p.   7S. 

(8)  Riehard  de  Edmundevil,    and  leven  Knights,  remained  Sureties,     ibid. 

(9)  The  King  bellowed  thisftrcng  Caftle,  which  was  forfeited  to  him  by  the  late  Earl  of  teicef.er,  upon  Earl  Edmundhh  fecend  Srn,  whrm  he  had  created 
fome  time  before  Earl  of  Derby,  upon  the  Attainder  of  Robert  de  Ferrars.     T.  Wiles,  p.  ni.     M.  IVijl.   p.    397.     Rymer'%  Fad.   T.   I.  p.  S10. 

(10)  He  came  from  Kenelivorth  to  Woodjloek,  where  he  kept  his  Cbrijlmas,  and  thence  went  to  London,  where  he'held  a  Parliament.  1.  Wikes  p  $. 
W.  Rijhanger.     M.  H'efi.  p.  39S.  (1  1)  Gilbert  de  Clare. 

(12)  Mortimer  was  one  of  thole,  who  mod  earneftly  oppofed  an  Accommodation  with  the  difinherited  Lords,  becaufe  the  King  had  granted  him  feveral  of 
their  Eftates.     He  even  conlpired  the  Death  of  the  Earl  or  Ckeejter,  who  was  moft  aclive  in  this  Bulinels.     W.  Rilh.  p.  1001. 

(13)  This  Parliament  was  abi  ut  February  10,  at  St.  Edmut-dfbury.     T.  Wikes.  p.  78.     W.  Rijh,  p.    1002. 

(14)  Jobt.  ac  Warren,  and  William  de  faience.     W  Ri/h.  p.  1C02. 

(  1  5)  He  exhorted  the  King  in  the  fame  Writing,  to  remove  Foreigners  from  his  Perfon,  to  caufe  the  Oxford  Provifions  to  be  cbferved,  and  to  perform  his 
Promifes  to  him  at  E-vejham.     W.  Rijh.  p.  loot. 

(16'  The  Tenths  of  the  Goods  of  all  Ecclcliaftical  and  Religious  Perfons,  for  three  Years;  except  the  Templars,  Hcfpitallers,  and  Ciflercians.  Ann, 
Waiierl.  p.  223. 


(17)  At  Cambridge,    where  he  removed;    after    having  in    vain    endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Ifle,   by   Water,  with  fti.rs,   got  together   from  Jpfwicb 
Dumvicl .  Yarmouth,  2ni  Lin.      I.  lilies,  p.  78.  J         ' 

(18    Employed  in  reducing  John  ae  Velei,  ci 
a.'id  ■.  ilur  Lands  adjacent.     '/.  Wikes,  p.  78,  7a, 


Vunu-ia  .  termataa,  and  Lm.     I.  ti  ikes.  p. 

( 18    Employed  in  reducing  John  ae  Vejci,  tl)e  ef  the  difinheiite^  Batcss,  who  bad  railed  fcjne  f  vices  in  the  North,  and  recovered  his  Caftle  ei  Alnwick, 
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»26".    deliver  it  up  immediately  ;   alledgjng,    it  was  not  a  Poft 
to  be  trufted  in  the  hands  of  a  Foreigner,    much  lefs  of 
rn  Ecclefiaftick.      The  Legate    furprized    at    this  unex- 
pected Summons,  made  a  fhow  of  defending  himfelf.    But 
as  he  wanted  Provifions,    and  the  Earl  had  ttrictly  forbid 
the  fendin0-  in   any,    he  was  quickly  conftrained  to   fur- 
render.     As  foon  as  the  Earl  was  matter  of   the  Tourr, 
he   was  not  fo  careful  to  conceal  his  Defigns.      Befides, 
as  feveral  of  the  Male- contents  fi)  daily  joined   him,    it 
was  vifible,   his  Intention  was  not  to  act  for  the  King's 
tottublijha  Intereft.     At  length,    he  pulled  off  the  Mask,    and  pub- 
*  '    '  '  '     liihed  a  Manifefto,    declaring,    he  had  taken  up  Arms,    to 
%  f         obtain  reafonable  Terms  for   the  Male-contents.     More- 
over,   he  complained  of  the  King  and  Prince,    affirming, 
his  Defign  was  to  oblige  them  to  the  better  performance  of 
their  Promifes.     Surprized  at    this  frefh  Revolt,     Henry 
fent  prefling  Orders  to  the  Prince  his  Son,    to  come  and 
join  him  immediately,    being  in  continual  fear  of  an  At- 
tack.    He  did  not  think  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  come 
off  with  Honour  in  an  Aff.ur  of  this  Nature,  if  forced  to 
a  Battle.     Thefe  Orders  meeting  the  Prince  in    his   ie- 
turn  from   the  North,    where  he  had  finifhed   his  Affairs, 
obliged  him  to  march  with  all  poffible  fpeed  to  the  King's 
Relief  (2).     As  foon  as  they  were  joined,    they  advanced 
together    towards   London,     and   encamped    at  Stratford, 
within  three  Miles  of    the  City.     The  univerfal  Efteem 
for  Edward  among   the  Nobles  and   People   rather   than 
their  Affection    for  the    King,    caufed    in    a    very   fhort 
Space,    the  Army  to   be  coniiderably  increafed  (3).     For 
this   Reafon    the   Earl   of  Glocefter   continued    in   London, 
from  whence  he  durft  not  ftir,    for  fear  of  engaging  at  a 
great  Difadvant.ige  (4).     He  had  been  in  hopes,  the  whole 
Kingdom  would  fide  with  him,    and  the  King  be  fudden- 
lv  deferted  by  his  own  Tioops.     But  finding  he  had  re- 
lied upon  uncertain  Affiftances,    and  his  Friends  began  to 
forfake  him,    he   timely  applied   himfelf  to    the  King  of 
I.  ,,.S4i.  the  Romans,  by  whofe  Interceffion  (5),  he  obtained  much 
T.Wikcs,    Detter  Terms  than  he  had   reafon  to  expect  (6).     He  was 
P-8'-  not  only  forgiven,    upon  laving  down  his  Arms,  but  had 

the  Satisfaction  alfo  to  have  the  City  of  London  included 
in  his  Pardon,  which  otherwife  would  doubtlefs  have  been 
feverely  punifhed.  He  would  fain  have  procured  the  fame 
Favour  tor  the  Rebels  of  Ely;  but  the  King  and  Prince 
beino-  inexorable  in  that  refpect,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
their  Interelts. 

This  Affair  being  ended  more  happily  than  there  was 
room  to  expect,  Edivard  approached  the  Ifle  of  Ely  (j). 
As  the  Male-contents  had  no  profpect  of  Relief,  they 
chofe  to  furrender  (8),  before  they  were  reduced  to  ex- 
lUEndof  tremity.  The  only  condition  granted  them,  was  the 
the  Btrmi  favjng  their  Lives  and  Limbs.  By  this  were  extinguifhed 
the  Troubles,  that  had  for  five  Years  tormented  the  King- 
dom. 

Henry,    having  an  Army  ready,    refolved  to  correct:  the 
Infolence  of  the  Prince  of  Waits,    who,    during  the  late 
Troubles,  had  all  along  affitted  the  Rebels.     To  this  end, 
he  advanced   as  far  as  Montgomery,    where  Lewellyn  fent 
An.  Waverl.  Ambafladors  to  fue  for  Peace.     His  offer  to  pay  the  King 
thirty  two  thoufand  Marks,    and  to  do  him  Homage  for 
his  Piincipality,    was  an    inducement  to   hearken    to    his 
Propofals.     But,  befides  what  he  had  offered,  he  was  far- 
ther obliged  to  deliver  up  certain  Caftles,   convenient  for 
the  King  (9). 
gg         The  Peace  of  the  Kingdom  being  thus  reftored,  the  King 
Edward  ta'ka  fummoned  a  Parliament  ( 1  o),  where  Ottobon,  the  Pope's  Le- 
"  gate  was  prefent.    He  informed  the  Affembly  that  the  Pope 
.    was   refolved  to   publifh  a  Crufade,     in  all   the  Chriftian 
States,  and   took  occafion  from  thence  to  exhort  the  Eng- 
lill*,    to  contribute  their  Money  and  Perfons  towards  this 
Expedition  ;  the  fole  end  wheieof,  was  the  Glory  oi  God 
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and  the  Good  of  thf  Church.  The  Tranquillity  England  126?, 
beaan  to  enjoy,  caufed  great  Numbers  to  engage  in  this 
Undertaking,  efpecially  when  they  faw  Prince  Edivard, 
and  Henry  Son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  receive  the 
Crofs  at  the  hands  of  the  Legate.  The  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Pembroke,  and  above  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Knights,  followed  the  Example  of  thefe  two  Piinces, 
befides  an  infinite  Multitude  of  Perfons  ot  infeiior  Quality. 
The  Legate  having  no  further  Bufinefs  in  England,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  the  King  of  the  Romans  took  his 
third  Journey  to  Germany. 

Whiilr  the  Croifes  were  preparing  for  their  Voyage,  the  Stdluta  of 
King  affembled  a  Parliament  at  Marlborough,  where  a  Bo-  Marll,a_ 

1=1  e,  lough. 

dy  of  Statutes  were  enacted,    which   make  a  coniiderable  w.  Rift. 
Figure  among  the  Laws  of  England  (1  ij. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Events  of  the  next  Year,    it  Death  of 
will  be  neceffary  to  take  notice  of   the  Death  of  Pope  Cle-  M.'weft    ' 
ment  IV,    which   was    followed   by   a   Vacancy   of  three  Battle  of 
Years.     It  was  alfo  this  Year  that  the  famous  Battle  near  ^J,a"°; 
the  Lake  of  Celano  (i~),    was  fought  between  Charles  "fw.Riih! 
Anjou,    the  new  King  of  Sicily,    am;  Conradin  Son  of  the 
Emperor   Conrade.       Young    Conradin    having    the   Mis- 
fortune   to    be    vanquifhed    and    taken    Prifoncr,    Charles 
was  fo  cruel  as  to  caufe  his  Head  to  be  (truck  off  (13). 

The  Crufade  was  not  only  publilhed   in  England,    but  E Iward  <w- 
alfo  in  all  the  Chriftian  States,     and  particularly  in  France  J"""'0 
St.  Lewis  was  to  be  Head  ot   it.     The  ill  Succefs  of  his ,/_,e K,'n/0r 
Expedition  into   Egypt,    not   being  able  to  cool   this  Mo-  France  to 
narch's  Zeal,    he   had   never  ceafed,    fince  his  return,    to™Holy- 
think  of  means,    how  to  carry  War  once  more  into  the  Aft.  Pub. 
Country  of  the  Infidels.       Piince  Edwird's   late    taking1-   p.  85S. 
the   Crofs,    put  Lewis  in   hopes  of  better  fuccefs,     if   he  X'  ^7," 
could  perfuade  him  to  join  with  him.     To  that  purpofe,  t.  Wikes. 
he  defired  him  to  come  to  Paris,    where  he  communica- 
ted  to  him  his  Project.     Edward  w\(hed  for  nothing  more, 
than   to   join  Forces    with   fo  powerful   a  Prince,    and   to 
command  under  him.     But  he  intimated  to  him,    that  he  L?w's  ltnii 
could   not  be    ready   foon  enough,    tor   want    of 
for  the  Voyage.     Lewis,    glad  to  find  there  was  no  other 
Objection,  lent  him  thirty  thoufand  Marks  ( 14),  for  which 
Edward  mortgaged   to  him  the  Revenues  of  Bourdcaux, 
for  feven  Years.     This  Agreement  being  made,  Edward  Suhfdy 
returned   into  England.     The  King  his  Father  had  nowS'"*"''1' 
affembled  a  Parliament,    which  granted  him  a  twentieth  T.'wjkes. 
Part  of  the  Moveables  of  the  Kingdom,  part  whereof  was 
to  be  employed  towards  the  Charges  of  the  Prince's  Ex- 
pedition. 

Before  Edward  was  ready  for  his  Departure,    the  King  Second  Mar- 
of  the  Romans  arrived   (15)  with  a   new  Wife,    he  had  r'''S"f'^' 
married  in  Germany,    not  fo  much  for  her  Riches  as  her  Romans.'  ' 
Beauty  (16).  T.  Wikes. 

A    little  before   the  Departure   of   the  Croifes,    Henry    1260. 
caufed  the  Relicks  of  Edward  the  Cotifeffor,  for  which  he  He  Body  of 
had  a  particular  Veneration,    to   be  removed.     This  Ce-  *•  Edwara' 
remony,    to  which  all  the  confiderable  Men  of  the  King-  the  ma  ' 
dom  were  invited,  was  performed  with  great  Pomp,     The  Church. 
Shrine  of  the  Saint,    adorned  with   precious  Stones,    was  **'  ^'ft' 
carried  on  the  Shoulders  of  the  King  himfelf,  and  his  Bro-  t.  wikes. 
ther  the  King  of  the  Romans,  with  the  Princes,  and  chief  An.  Waverl, 
Lords,  and  placed  in  the  new  Church  of  Wejiminjier^  which 
was  juft  finifhing,   and  rendered  the  moil  itately  Church 
then  in  Europe  (1  ~). 

The  Calm  England  enjoyed  for  fome  time,    was  like  to    1270. 
be  difturbed  by  the  Sulpicions,  the  Earl  of  Gloeejler  enter-  !*Jf:"Z CS 
tained   of  Prince  Edivard.     The  Earl   not  believing   the re'0„°^ns 
Prince  was  heartily  reconciled  to  him,    kept  from  Court,  Edward  w 
and  always  found  fome  Excufe  to  be  abfent  from   the 't?  Ea'1  °f 
Parliaments.     This  Behaviour  made  the   King  very  un-  t\  Wikes. 
eafy,  who  was  afraid  the  Earl  had  itill  a  defign  to  break  p.  So,  90, 
the  Peace.     But  the  King  of  the  Romans  freed  him  from*0* 
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and   brought  ereat  Store  of  Provifi- ns  into  the  City;   and  the 
and  either  kiiieii,    or  drowned  in    the  Thames,  all  thole   they 


(1)  Thev  were  called  then,     The  Difmberited.  ,,,,.„ 

,,,     .    alons  with  him  thirty  thoufand  Men  from  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England.     M.  Weft.  p.  399. 

13'  Tl,  F..,:      ■    I    nd  St  Paul  brought  him  two  hundred  Knights,  with  their  Retinue;    and  an  Army  of  Gafcom  came  up  the  River  with  feveral 

I  v..  wi  11  fitted  and  armed.     Ibid 
(4:   lntl       rr.ean  (    ni   the    Earl'l    Party  in  London    went  and   plundered  A'.;.-/    and  Surrey, 
d  the  King's   Palace  al  Weftminfier,    breaking  the  very  Windows  and   Duois; 
.    h 
,.,)     \ndtl     Lord  Bafit'l.     Ibid.     W   Rijh.  p    1004. 

■  1.     This  Agreement  was  concluded  June.  1 5.     1.  Wikes,  y.%1.  _ 

1  t  c  menitnt  Places  with  Hurdles  and  Boards.     W.  Rije.  p.    1CC4. 

.',    Mjulyis.     T.Wikcs.  p.  S3.  _,  .      _     ,      ,    ,       .,  ,.  , 

o  Tl  Y.  r,  the  !• .-,-  granted  King  Henry  the  Tenth  part  of  all  the  Revenues  01  the  Clergj  ,n  £»W  for  three  \  ears ;  a  great  part  of 
...,!-.  nttothe  Pope,  f  ■  -the  annual  Tribute  exacted  from  England  by  the  Court  ol  R-rr.c.  T.  Wlkel,  p.  84-  I.  was  afurwa.ds  continued  one  Year 
I,    g  ,.     Id.  i 

( 101  This  P1         ■■•'.      held  at  Northampton  in  /Ipril.     At.W~aiitrL  p.  224.  '  r-rv         jlu 

0  The  SI  Marlborough,    were  made  Member  ,8.     A,.  52.  11.   3.    .267.     In  <*e  Preface  they  are  fa,d  to  be  made  by  the 

!  ,  d  c  Men  ,  f  L  Reaim,  as-v.dl  of  the  Highe.        of  th.    I  wcr  1  ft.  t- ,  «  h»  i-  :  ft   Tyrrel  tmderftands  ot  the  Houfi 

,-    -    ffes.     Thefe  Statutes  chiefly  aim  at  reforming  the  Abufes  crept  mdur.ngtne  late  Troubles,  and  are  divvied  into 

Chapters,  as  the  Read  r  may  fee  at  large  in  our  Law-Books,     bee  them  in  C'^'s  2d  lnftitute,  p.    roi,   t3c. 

\l  -  \  LaCUS  Fui  :><ul.  .  .        rr  r  »r       j       j     _j    l."  llljj-         l 

bad  efcaped  in  Difguife,  but  was  betrayed  to  the  Conqueror,    who  upon  his  g-^-g  to  the  Holy-Land  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  in  the 
11     ievem;  d  Pounds  Tonmois.     T.  Wika,'?.  90. 

(16)  H«*Name  was  B-a'trfx,  Daughter  of  TheMic  <U  Falhmrite,  a  German  Nobleman  of  great  Reputation.     They  were  married  June  16.     T.  Wikes, 

,!-)  The  Shrine  w«  of  Gold,  and  no  doubt  remained  there  till  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII,  when  all  fuch  Shrines  and  RcUks  were  removrf  as  fupei  flitious. 
This  Tianflation  was  performed  on  the  ijthof  Oilsber,  as  marked  in  the  Kalendar.     •'■  H  ties,  f-  88. 
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his  Fears,  by  procuring  a  perfecT:  Reconciliation  between 
thefe  two  Enemies  ( 1 ). 

Whilft   thefe  things  palled    in  England,    the  King   of 

France  altered    his  Defign.     Inftead    of  going  diredtly   to 

the  Holy-Land,  according  to  his  firli  intention,  he  failed 

to  Africa,     at  the  inftance  of  Charles  King  of  Sicily,    Ills 

Brother,    who  was  at  variance  with  the  King  of  Tunis. 

He  cxpcclcd   the  African    Prince  to   pay   him    the   fame 

Tribute  as   his  Predecellors  paid  to  the  Emperor,  with  all 

the  Arreais  that  were  due.     To  fupport  thefe  Preten  lions, 

Lewis  landed  his  Army  in  Africa,   and  was  preparing   to 

befiege  Tunis.      But  the  Moorijli  King  chofe  rather  to  pro- 

mife  to  pay  what  was  demanded,  than  hazard  theLofs  of 

his  Dominions. 

Edward  gon      Lewis  was  failed   for  Africa,    when  Edivard  departed 

10 join  the     from  portfmoutb  (2)  to  take  up  the  Princefs  his  Spoufe  at 

France   ami  Bourdcaux,    from  whence  they   went   together  and  em- 

laya  him    barked  at  Aigues  Mortcs,    where   their  Fleet    waited    for 

-.,,  At. -.j.     them.     They  joined   the   King  of  France  before   Tunis, 

W.  Ri/h."     where  he  was  Haying  for  the  Performance  of  the  Treaty 

T.  w.krs.    made  with  the  Moors.     How  urgent  foever  Edward  was 

!1,T.  1?       witli  this  Monarch,  toperfuade  him  to  continue  his  Voyage 

to  Pale/line,    he  could  not  prevail  with  him   to  ftir  before 

he  had  received  full  Satisfaction   from  the  King  of  Tunis. 

Act.  Pub.     As  Edward  was  not  concerned  in  that  Affair,  he  refolved 

T  1.  P.  867.  t        |-  tne  winter  in  Sicily,  with  defign  to  proceed  for 

jPeftllence  ,      '   rT   ,       T  ,    .  ,        ,         .•".  r    .1  r.        •  „       ,        , 
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the  Holy-Land  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring.     He  had 
fcarce  left  the  Coafts  of  Africa  when  the  PelHlence  broke 
out  in  the  Camp  of  the    French,    and  raged    in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  not  only  fwept  away  the  private  Soldiers, 
but  alfo  the  principal  Officers.     The  King   himfelf  being 
at  lalt.  feized  with  it,  reiigned  his  breath  (3)  in  the  Arms 
of  his  eldeit  Son  Philip,    who  thought  of  nothing  but  re- 
turning to  France  (4). 
Henry. Vm of     Though  by  Lewis's  Death,     Edward  loft  all   hopes  of 
the  King  0]  making  any  great  Progrefs  in  Pale/line,  he  continued  his 
'murda-dhi  ^'°yaoe'    ani^   arrived  there,    according  to   his  Vow  (;). 
Guide  de      Mean  time,     Philip's  return  to  France  giving  him  fome 
caufe  to  fear  for  Guicnne,  he  refolved  to  fend  thither  his 
Coulin  Henry,   Son  of  the   King  of  the  Romans,  to  watch 
the  Motions  of  the  French.     This  young  Prince,  porting 
to  Bourdcaux,  pafled  through  Viterbo,    a  City  in  the  Pope's 
Dominions,  where  he   had  a  mind  to  make  fome    ftay, 
which  coft  him  his  Life.      Guido  de  Montfort,    Son  to  the 
An.  Waver),  Jate  Earl  of  Leicejler,    being  then  at  that  place,  and   fee- 
Hemingr.     jng  tne  pr|nce  g0  ;nto  a  Church,  followed  him,  and  mur- 
dered him  before  the  High-Altar,    in  revenge  of  his   Fa- 
ther's Death,  who  was  (lain  in  the  Battle  of  Evcjham.     But 
the  Murderer's  Pretence  to  vindicate  this  infamous  Action, 
could  not  be  more   unjuft,    fince  neither  this  Prince,  nor 
his  Father  the  King  of  the  Romans,  were  prefent  at  that 
Battle,  being  then  both  under  Confinement  (6). 

Edward's  Progrefs  in  the  Holy-Land  was  not  great. 
However,  with  the  few  Troops  he  had,  he  let  the  Sara- 
cens fee  what  they  were  to  expecl:  from  him,  in  cafe  he 
came  to  be  affilted  with  more  Forces.  His  Valour,  Fame, 
and  the  Reputation  of  King  Richard  his  Great-Uncle  who 
had  performed  fuch  famous  Exploits  in  that  Country,  fo 
terrified  the  Infidels,  that,  to  free  themfelves  from  their 
Hi  ft  tamitd-  Fears,  they  fent  an  Affaffin  to  difpatch  him.  The  Vil- 
<d  b  ""^f'lain,  under  colour  of  fettling  a  Correfpondence  between 
$'killt7hm  Edwa>'d  and  the  Governour  of  Joppa,  who  feigned  a 
w.  Rifh,  defire  to  turn  Chriftian,  found  means  to  be  admitted  into 
T.  Wikts.  t]le  Prince's  Prefence,  and  frequently  to  difcourfe  with 
lkmin-f.     ftun-     At  'a^>    one  ^ay  as  he  was  alone  in  his  Cham- 
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ber(7),    he  was  jufr  going  to  ftab  him  with  a  Dagger    'Z7«» 
in  the  Belly,  if  Edward  had   not  warded  off  the   Blow 
with  his  Arm,  where  he  received  a  dangerous  Wound  (8). 
The  AfTaflin,  enraged  at  this  Difappointment,    was  about 
to  redouble  his  Blow  with  greater  Violence;   but  Edward 
gave  him  fuch  a  Kick  on  the  Breafr,     that   he  beat  him 
down  backward,  and  leaping  upon  him  at  the  fame  time, 
wrefled  the  Dagger  out  of  his  fund,  and  killed  him  im- 
mediately.    The  Prince's  Wound  was  much  more  dange- 
rous than  it  appeared   to  be,     by  reafon  the  Dagger    was 
poifoned.     The  Wound  beginning  to  gangrecn,  made  all 
defpair  of  a  Cure  ;  but  happily  for  him,  there  was  then  in 
the  Army  a  skilful  Chirurgeon  who  delivered  him  from  this 
Danger.     Some  affirm,    he  owed  his  Life  to  the  tender 
Love  of  Elconora  his  Spoufe,     who  ventured  to  fuck  the 
Venom  out  of  the  Wound.      But    this  Circumrtancc    is 
mentioned  by  no  Author  of  that  time  (9).     This  Princefs  B'"h  cf 
was  brought  to  Bed  at  Acres,  of  a  Daughter,  called  Joan  \\™Jf 
de  Acres  from  the  Place  of  her   Birth,    according  to  the  W.Riflu 
Cuftom  of  thofe  Days  (10). 

Whilft  Edward  was  in  Palejlinc,    Theobald,    Archdea-  G"Z°r?  x- 
con  of  Liege,  who  attended  him  thither,  received  the  News  r'"P.  t"g. 
of  his  Election  to  the  Papal  Throne.     He  fet  out  imme-  w.  Rifh.' 
diately  for  Rome,    where  he  affirmed   the  Name  of  Grc-  T'  wikc" 
gory  X  ( 1 1 ). 

Edward's  Army  daily  diminifhed,  either  by  Sicknefs  or    Iz7*« 
feveral  Battles  with  the  Saracens,  without  his  having  any  ^*//* 
hopes  of  Supplies  from  France  or  elfewhere.     This  Con-  ten  Yean 
fideration  obliged  him,  though  with  great  Reluctance,  to  **"  *°''' 
propofe  to  the  Sultan  a  Truce,  which  after  a  fhort  Nego-  *  Su'"'" 
tiation  was  concluded  for  Ten  Years,  Ten  Months,  and 
Ten  Days,  both  Parties  being  to  keep  what  they  polTefled. 
Nothing   detaining  Edward  any  longer  in  Pale/line,    he 
embarked  his  Troops,  and  fet  fail  for  England (12). 

During  his  Abfence,    the   King  his    Father  enjoyed  a  D""b.  °f  f 
perfect  Tranquillity,  which  was  difturbed  only  by  the  Death  '4, Ktmmk 
of  the  King  of  the   Romans    his  Brother.     It  is  faid  this  T. «  '■■   ■ 
Prince's  Grief  for  the  tragical  Death  of  his  Son,     threw  v/-  Rifll' 
him  into  a  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  which  laid  him  in  his  Grave. 
Edmund,  his  other  Son,    fucceeded  him  as  Earl  ot  Carn- 
ival,   with  which  title  he  was  inverted  by  the  King  his 
Uncle  (1  3). 

Shortly  after,    there  was  a  Sedition  at  Norwich,    occa-  **'**  ac 
fioned  by  a  Quarrel  between  the  Citizens  and  Monks,    in  w.^Riih.' 
which   the  Cathedral    and  Monaltery  adjoining  were  re-  M.  Weft. 
duced  to  Allies  by  the  Townfmen.     Henry,  revolving  not  T>  Wik:5« 
to  let  this  Riot  go  unpunifhed,  went  in  Perionto  Norwich, 
where  he  caufed  the  Offenders  to  be  feverely  punifhed  ( 1 4). 
In  returning  to  London  he  was  feized  at   St.  Edmundsbury 
with  a  languifhing  Diftemper,    which  not  feenung  to  be 
dangerous,  hindered  him  not  from  continuing  his  Journey 
to  London.     But  his  Sicknefs  increafmg  after  his  Arrival,  Dtawcf 
he  died  in  a  few  days,  aged  fixty  fix  Years,  whereof  he  had  "'".'wcIl 
reigned  fifty  fix,    and  twenty  days.     He  ordered  that  his 
Body  mould   be   interred  near  the  Shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor  in  the  Abbey-Church  of  Wejlminjler,    where  his 
Tomb  [with  his  Statue  in  Brafs]  is  ftill   to  be  teen  (i  5). 

This  Prince's  Character  fo  vifibly  appears  in  all  the  *■*£*■» 
Circumftances  of  his  Life,  that  it  will  be  needlefs  to  draw 
it  more  fully.  His  narrow  Genius,  his  Ealinefs  to  be  po- 
verned  by  proud  and  felf-interefted  Counfellors,  his  incon- 
ftant  and  capricious  Temper,  and  the  Notions  of  arbitrary 
Power  inftilled  into  him  from  his  very  Youth,  were  the 
real  Caufes  of  the  Troubles  which  difturbed  his  Reign. 
Too  weak  when  there  was  occafion  for  Steddinefs,  and  too 


(1)  A  very  remarkable  Accident  happened  this  Year,  which,  though  it  is  of  a  private  Nature,  may  be  worth  mentioning.  A  Suit  had  been  long  de- 
pend, ng  between  John  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  and  Alan  Lord  Zouebe,  concerning  a  certain  Manor  j  which  oming  to  a  Trial  before  the  King's  Juliic.-.s 
in  Weiiminjler  Hall,  there  happened  to  pafs  very  reproachful  Language  between  the  Earl  and  the  laid  Baion  ;  and  th^y  at  lalt  came  to  Blaws,  mfuinuch 
that  the  Earl  and  his  Followers,  being  privately  armed,  fet  upon  the  Lord  Zouebe  and  his  eldefl  Son  in  open  Court  and  woundrd  :hem  both.  Aftei  uh:i!: 
bale  Artion,  he  fled  to  his  Caltle  of  Rygate  in  Surrey,  and  flood  upon  his  Defence,  but  Prince  Edward  was  fent  with  fome  Forces  to  reduce  him  to  Ob.-di . 
ence.  And  at  lalt  he  was  fined  five  thculand  Pounds  to  the  Ring,  and  two  thoufand  to  the  Lord  Zouebe  and  his  Son.  T.  Wiles,  p.  91.  An.  Waverl.  p.  215. 
M.  Weft,  p.  399 -This  Year  a  Parliament  was  held  at  London  in  June.     An.  WcLVtrh  p-«5- 

(2)  In  May.     M-  W$.  p.  4C0. 

(3)  Auguj}  25.      W.  Rijh.  p.  100G.   The  2 lit.     An.JVaiierl.  p.  22c. 

(4)  This  Year,  April  S,  Edmund  the  King's  Son,  married  Adelina  Daughter  and  Heir  of  William  de  Albemarle  Earl  of  He'dernefi,  with  whom  he  had  the 
Earldom  of  Devmjhirc,  and  Lordlhip  of  the  Me  of  Wight.     W.  Rijh.  p.  1006.     T.  Wites,  p.  87. 

(5)  He  was  fo  bent  upon  going,  that  when  he  was  dilTuaded  from  it  in  Sieiiy,  he  fmote  his  Bread  and  iwore,  By  the  Blood  of  God,  though  all  jha'..  *»"* 
feit  me,  yet  ivill  I  go  to  Aeon,  if  I  am  attended  only  by  Fowen  my  Groom.     W.  Rip.  p.  1007. 

(6)  This  Murder^  wa:.  committed  March  31.  Both  his  Coufin  Germans  Simon  and  Guide  are  faid  to  hare  a  Hand  in  this  Murder.  See  Rymer'%  Feed. 
Tom.  I.  p.  8-0.  Henry\  Body  was  brought  over  the  next  Year  into  England,  and  buried  in  the  Monaltery  of  Haylet  in  Gloueejierjhire  lounded  by  King  Riebard 
his  Father.     His  Heart  v.  as  depofited  in  WeftminJIer-Abbcy,  in  a  Golden  Cup,  near  St.  Edward's  Shune.     M.  Wejl.  p.  400.     T.  Witei,  p.  94.,  95. 

(7)  He  came  to  him  with  Letters,  and  pretending  to  have  fome  great  Secret,  every  Perlon  was  put  out  of  the  Room.  W-  Rijh.  p.  1007.  -r.  Witt),  p.  97. 
Jielitnigford,  p.  591. 

(8)  He  received  three  Wounds  in  his  Arm,  fays  W.  Rip.  ibid.     It  was  on  June  17.     T.  Wiies,  p.  97,  98. 

(9)  Tyrrel  obferves  that  Camden  in  his  Britannia  (in  Middlesex)  is  the  firlt  that  mentions  it,  and  from  him  Speed  has  tranferibed  it  in  his  Chronic]* 
Both  of 'them  quote  RuUriem  Tolelanus  ;  but  that  Archbifhrp,  as  h:  fays  himfelf,  finifhed  his  Hiltory  in  the  Year  1243,  twenty  Years  before  this  Accident 
happened. 

(10)  She  was  afterwards  mr.rried  to  Gilbert  Earl  of  Glocefier.     W.  Rip.  p.  1006. 

(,11)  This  Year,  a  Parliament  was  held  ax.  London,  in  January,  wherein  the  DifinberiteJ  were  reftored  to  their  Eftates.     An.  Wave:',  p.  226. 

(12)  During  Edward's  Ablence,  about  Auguft  r,  died  Job*  his  eldefl  Son,  a  Child  of  great  Beauty  and  Wit  for  his  Age;  he  was  buried  in  the  Abbey- 
Cliurch  of  Wtflminjler,  where  his  Tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen.     7.  Wiies,  p.  96. 

(13)  Riebard  King  of  the  Romans  died  at  Ecrkbamfted,  on  the  2d  of  April.  His  Body  was  buried  at  the  Abbey  of  Hayles,  but  his  Heart  at  the  Priory  of 
Reiuly,  founded  by  him  in  the  Suburbs  of  Ox/ord,  for  the  Ciftereian  Monks.     W.  Rip.  p.  1007.     M.  Weft.  p.  401.     T.  Wikts,  p.  97.    An.  Wa-.trl.  p.  2eb. 

(t4)  They  were  drawn  at  Horles  Taik  to  the  Gallows,  and  there  hanged,  and  their  Bodies  burnt.     W.  Ripanger,  p.  iocS.. Tne  Citizens  o:  .\.r- 

-.vieh  were  fined  three  thoufand  Marks  of  Silver,  tor  rebuilding  the  Church  and  Monaftery  ;  and  were  belidcs  forced  to  buy  a  Gold  Cup,  weighing  tea 
Pounds  of  Gold,  and  the  Value  of  one  hundred  Pounds  of  Silver,  in  the  rocm  of  one  of  the  fame  Weight  belonging  to  the  Monaftery,  that  was  melted  in 
the  Flames.     Ibid.  p.  1009. 

( r  5)  He  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1272.    M.  Weft.  p.  401.     T.  Wilts,  p.  98.    Ann.  Waver!,  p.  226 In  the  Year  1281,  bis  Son  King  Eowarl 

adorned  his  Tomb  with  feveral  curious  Stones  brought  from  beyond  Sea,    IValJir.g.  p,  49, 
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4273,  haughty  when  It  was  necefTary  to  ftoopand  accommodate  their  Revolt  proved  in  the  end  fatal  to  themfelves,  at  lcaft  127*. 
himfelf  to  the  Times,  he  Teemed  to  itudy  inceflantly  to  it  wab  beneficial  to  their  Pofterity,  fmce  the  Kings,  Sue- 
a<5t  contrary  to  his  own  Interefts.  Nothing  can  be  faid  of  ceflbrs  of  Henry,  dreading  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  like 
his  Courage,  fince  he  never  gave  any  fenfible  proof  of  it.  Dangers,  duril  not  any  more  venture  to  revoke  thefe  Char- 
But  he  may  be  juftly  commended  for  his  Continence,  and  ters,  which  are  the  Bafis  and  Foundation  of  the  Liberty 
Averfion  to  every  thing  that  looked  like  Cruelty,  being  of the  Englifh.  Accordingly,  they  had  time  to  be  fo  ftrongly 
always  fatisfied  with  punifhing  the  Rebels  in  their  Purfes,  eftablifhed  by  degrees,  that  there  was  no  annulling  them. 
when  he  might  have  fpilt  their  Blood  on  the  Scaffold.  He  Let  the  Earl  of  Leietfter  be  exclaimed  agaHnfl  never  fo 
was  exceeding  greedy  of  Money,  but  it  was  to  fquamler  it  much,  let  him  be  called  impious  and  wicked  for  daring  to 
away  fo  idly,  that  the  vail  Sums  he  levied  upon  his  Sub-  take  up  Arms  againit  his  Sovereign,  at  lead  it  mud  be 
jecls  made  him  never  the  richer.  How  pre/Ting  foever  his  confeft,  that  his  Ambition  has  produced  happy  Effects  for 
NeceiTities  weie,  he  could  not  help  lavifhing  his  Money  the  whole  Englijh  Nation.  The  fourth  remarkable  thing 
upon  his  favorites,  not  conlidering  his  great  Pains  to  obtain  is,  the  Tyranny  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  who  abufing  their 
Aids  from  his  Parliament.  This  Profufenefs,  and  the  im-  Power,  treated  the  Clergy  of  England  with  inconceivable 
menfe  Sums  fruitlclly  employed  in  the  unfortunate  Affair  rigour.  I  fhould  add  here  an  Article  of  no  lcfs  importance, 
of  Sicily,  were  the  principal  Caufes  of  the  Mortifications  I  mean  the  Origin  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  the  thing 
and  Difgraces  he  was  expofed  to  during  the  whole  courfe  were  not  liable  to  fo  many  Diiputes. 

of  his  Life(i).  Of  nine  Children  Henry  III   had  by  Elonora  of  Pro-  HitlJ** 

Tcurthingi        Four   things  efpecially    render  this  Reign   remarkable,  vence  his  Wife,  only  two  Sons  and  two  Daughters  furvived 

t  i ■■  ,  tv.uk-  Tbcfirfr  is,  the  Readinefs  wherewith  the  Barons  in  league  him,     the    reft  dying   in   their  Infancy  (2).     Edzvard  his 

Rtiln  of      aga'nft    King  John  returned  to    the    Obedience  of  their  eldeft  Son  was   his   SucceiTbr.     Edmund  his  fecond  Son, 

Henry  III.    young  Sovereign,     the  moment  they  thought  their  Privi-  after  a  vain  Expectation  of  the  Crown  of   the  two  Sicilies 

leges  out  of  Danger.     The  fecond  is,  the  Patience  of  the  which  the  Pope  had  flattered  him  with,  was  Earl  of  Lan~ 

Barons,     for  above  forty  Years  ;    though   the  little  regard  cafter,  Leicefter,  and  Derby,  Lord  of  Monmouth,  and  High 

Henry  had   for  them,    and  the  continual  Breaches  of  his  Steward  of  England.     Margaret  his  eldeit  Daughter,  was 

Oaths,  gave  them  but  too  much  caufe  to  complain.     In  married  at  nine  Years  of  Age  to  Alexander  Hi,    King  of 

the  third  place  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  to  the  Troubles  Scotland,  to  whom  fhe  left   but  one  Daughter  of  her  own 

which  diffracted  this  Reign,    the  EngliJJ)  are   indebted  for  Name,  Wife  of  Eric  King  of  Norway.     By  this  Marriage 

the  Liberties   and  Privileges  they   flill  enjoy  at  this   day.  came  a  Princefs  of  the  fame  Name,  ofwhomlfhall  have 

If  the  Barons  of  thofe  Days  had  been  more  paffive,  it  may  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the  following  Reign.     Beatrix,  fecond 

be  very  juftly  fuppofed,    that  the   two  Charters  of  King  Daughter  to  Henry  was  married  to  John  de  Dreux,  Duke 

John  would    have   been  buried    in  eternal  Oblivion.     If  oi \  Bretagne  (3). 

(0  If.  Rifka»gcr  fays,  he  was  of  a  m'ddie  Stiture,  ftrrng,  and  well  let ;  and  that  one  of  his  Eyes  was  haLVlofed,  p.  1009. 

(2)  Of  his  four  youngeft  Sons,  three,  viz..  Richard,  John,  and  Henry,  were  bur.ed  at  Wtftminfier ;  jnS  the  fourth,  named  William,  in  the  NewTetnple, 
rear  Flectfreet :  Catherine  his  third  Daughter,  which  was  born  November  zq.  1253,  died  at  five  Years  or'  Age,  and  lies  Lur.ed  in  JVifitninfier  Abbey. 

(3)  In  this  Reign  the  following  remarkable  things,  not  taken  notice  of  by  Rapm,  were  tranla&ed.  Trial  by  Fire  and  Water  Ordeal,  though  never  taken 
aw.iy  by  Act  of  P.-.rlidment,  was  by  King  Henry**  Command  laid  afide  by  the  Judges,  and  loon  after  grew  quite  out  oi  ufe.  In  1233,  King  Henry  huh  a  Hou:e 
in  London  near  the  Old  Temple  (where  the  Relit  now  (land,  for  the  converted  J«j»,  and  an  Hofpital  at  Oxford,  near  the  Bridge.  M.  Pans,  p.  393.  Weiehts 
and  MeMures  were  thus  fixed  :  An  Englifi  Penny  called  a  Stirling,  round  and  without  clipping,  was  to  weigh  thirty  two  Wheat  Corm  taken  out  of  the  midJt 
of  the  Ear,  and  twenty  Pennies  were  to  make  an  Ounce,  twelve  Ounces  one  Pound,  and  tight  Pounds  a  Gallon  of  Wine,  and  eight  Gallons  of  Wine  a  Lzndy* 
Bufhel,  which  is  the  eighth  port  of  a  Quarter. 

Having  largely  treated  of  Scutagc  in  the  laft  Coin-Note,  I  proceed  now  to  Tallage.  There  were  two  forts  of  Tallage,  one  paid  to  the  King,  the  other  to  a 
Subordinate  Lord.  The  Tallage  rendered  to  the  King,  was  railed  upon  hi:  Demeans,  Efcheats,  and  Wardrtvps;  and  upon  the  Burghs  and  Towns  of  theRealrn- 
In  elder  Times,  it  was  called  Donum  and  sJjfifa.  Donum  was  a  general  word,  and  uied  with  great  Latitude.  When  it  was  paid  out  of  Knight's  Fees,  it  was 
Scutage  ■  when  by  Towns  and  Burghs,  it  was  Tallage  ;  when  out  of  Land;,  v.  hich  we.e  not  of  military  Tenure,  it  fignified  Hidage.  So  that  Donum  figniiied. 
In  general,  according  as  it  was  applied,  either  Aid,  Scutage,  or  Tallage.  \n  thefe  Senfes,  the  word  Donum  leems  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  Reign  of  King  Ste- 
phen, and  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  II.  In  the  fuccezding  times,  Donum  came  to  be  ufed  chiefly  for  Tallage.  Tallage  was  alio  called  Aflifa.  The  word  Affifm9 
iignificd  among  other  things,  an  AlVefiment.  It  is  uied  tor  the  common  Charge  or  AiielVmcnt,  made  upon  a  County  for  Delaults,  and  other  Amercements.  The 
County  of  Berts  was  charged  with  thirty  one  Shillings  and  three  Pence  de  tommuni  Ajftfa,  of  that  County  for  Defaults.  Mag,  Roe.  19  Hen.  I.  Thole  Manors 
cr  Lands  were,  properly,  TalJLible  to  the  King,  which  he  had  in  his  own  Hands.  Hence  Tallages  are  commonly  ftiled,  Tallagxa  Maneriorum  '&  terra  run  Regis 
qua  tunc  erant  tn  manu  ejus,  Tatlagia  Domini  cor  urn,  and  the  like.  Under  the  Terms  qua  erattt  tx  manu  ejus,  were  comprehended  the  King's  Efcheats  and  Ward- 
ships. For  the  King  held  them  tanqttajn  in  Dominica.  And  in  fact,  :he  King's  Efcheats  and  Wardfhips  were  wont  to  he  tallaged,  when  Tallage  was  aflelled  upon 
his  Demeans-  Moreover,  fome'Scrjeanties,  of  an  ignoble  and  inferior  kind,  and  fuch  as  had  no  military  Service  annexed  to  them,  were  wont  to  be  tallaged  with 
the  King's  Demeans.  But  it  is  I  I,  that  the  King's  Serjeantics  were  m  t  to  be  tallaged  without  a  (pedal  Piccept.  If  Men  were  not  the  King's  im- 
mediate Tenants,  they  were  tallageable,  not  to  the  King,  but  to  their  immediate  Lord.  The  Tallages  aiTeffed  upon  the  King's  Demeans  were  more  heavy  than 
the  Tallages  upon  other  Perlons,  Jiving  in  the  Counties  at  large.  For  which  realbn,  Men  fometimes  petitioned,  that  they  might  be  tallaged  with  the  Com - 
mun.ty  of  the  County,  and  not  with  :hc  Tenant:  in  ancient  Demean.  When  a  Town  was  tallaged,  the  Tallage  was  railed  upon  the  Men  of  the  Town,  and 
they  were  properly  the  Mi  n  of  the  Town,  who  belonged  to  the  Guild,  and  made  Merchandize  in  the  Town.  If  the  King  granted  away  a  Dtmesn-Maiiof, 
or  Town,  [that  was  wtnt  to  be  tallaged  J  una  cum  Tallages  bominum,  then  fuch  Manor  or  Town  became  tallageable  to  the  Grantee.  However,  when  the  King 
dermfod  any  fuch  Manor,  or  granted  a  temporary  Eltjte  in  it,  he  ufed  to  referve  the  Tallages  to  himfelf  and  his  Heirs.  There  was  alio  in  ancient  Time,  a 
Duty  paid  to  the  King,  under  the  Name  of  Carucage  ;  to  wit,  fo  much  for  each  Carue  ot  Land,  holdtn  by  bale,  or  inferior  Tenure.  To  the  head  oi  Tallage, 
(or  elfe  to  that  of  Aid  J  may  be  referred  the  None,  Difme,  2$uin%ime,  VinUfme,  Trentifmt :  which  were  fo  called  from  the  Quantity  or  Proportu  n  of  the  Payment, 
as  their  Names  import.  The  moll  anticnt  lnirance  of  a  Tallage,  called  by  the  Name  of  Decima,  is  in  the  lixth  oi  Richard  I.  Thefe  Quotas,  and  iome  other*, 
were  partly  Seigneurial,  and  partly  mixt.  The  Form  of  Taxing  and  Levying  the  Nones,  Sec  with  the  Oaths  taken  by  the  Taxovs,  and  the  CcmmilTions  of 
the  Collectors,  are  to  be  ken  upon  the  Revenue  Rolls-  In  thefe  Cafes,  the  Goods  of  the  chief  Taxors  were  to  be  taxed  by  the  Trealurer  and  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  Robes  and  Jr.eai:a  of  the  Citizens  and  BurgcflVs,  were  not  ufually  taxed  with  their  other  Goods  and  Moveables.  In  the  melt  antient  Times, 
the  Tallages  were  ufually  impcied,  and  let  by  the  King's  Juftiders  in  their  reipeclive  iters  :  Afterwards,  by  CommiiVn>ners  appointed  by  the  King  for  that  jxir- 
pofe-  Anciently,  after  the  Tallages  had  been  afleffed,  they  were  ufuaily  collected  by  the  Sheriffs  of  the  feverai  Counties.  But  if  a  Town  happened  to  be  Jet 
at  Fern  to  a  particular  Perlbn,  not  being  Sheriff,  then  the  Tallage  was  commonly  collected  and  anlweied  for  by  the  Farmer,  or  Proyoft  thereof.  Tallage 
was  wont  to  be  alTciTed  upon  the  Men  or  the  Demeans  and  Towns,  fomet.mes  in  Grofi,  in  Communi ;  fomedmes  by  Poll,  per  Capita,  or  per  SlnguLsj  at 
other  times,  partly  one  of  thofe  ways,  and  partly  the  other.  If  the  Aftefiars  of  Tallage  over-rated  any  Man,  he  uied  to  obtain  a  Writ  form'.d  upon  his  CaiJ*, 
directed  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  by  virtue  thereof,  would  reheve  him  according  to  Equity.  Sometimes  Men  were  admitted  to  compound  for  the 
Tallage  impofed  on  them,  by  paying  a  Fine  to  the  King  for  the  fame.  Tallage  was  not  demandable  from  Lands  liolden  in  Frankalmoign?,  Neither  was  Tal- 
lage chargeable  upon  Lnnds  holden  by  Knight's  Service.  Moreover  the  King,  if  he  pleafed,  granted  to  particular  Perfons,  a  Freedom  from  Tallage.  For  Example, 
the  Tempters  and  Hojpt'tatlers  of  JerufaJgm,  by  a  very  ancient  Giant  from  the  Crow  n,  had  the  Privilege  of  having  each  one  Man,  (called  Liber  Hofpes)  in  ever y  Burgh 
In  England,  who  was  to  lie  quit  of  common  Amies  or  Tallages,  alTeiTed  within  the  Buigh.  As  the  King  hid  Tallage  cf  his  Demean- Men,  fo  fume  fubordinaie 
or  private  Lords,  had  Tallage  ot  theirs.  Muft  of  thefe  latter  Tallages  were  alio  Seigneurial.  It  appears  by  ancient  Records,  that  many  of  the  LinJs  which 
were  talhable  to  private  Lords,  were  fuch  as  at  one  time  or  other  moved  from  the  King,  and  were  wont  to  be  tallaged  to  him,  wh;lft  they  were  veiled  in  the 
Crown.  As  when  the  King  granted  to  a  Subject  a  Demein-Manor,  or  Town,  togerher  with  the  Homages,  Aids,  Tallages,  and  other  Profits,  to  hold  to  th« 
Grantee,  and  his  Hljis.  In  luch  Cafe,  the  Grantee  had  Power  to  tallage  the  Men  of  fuch  Manor  or  Town,  to  his  own  ufe,  when  the  King  tallaged  hig 
Demeans  and  Manors,  throughout  England ^  but  not  otherwife,  nor  ottner,  or  in  other  manner,  tlian  the  King  raifed  Tallage  in  his  own  Demeans.  Fur  the 
Tenants  were  not  by  the  King's  Grant  tallageable  to  the  private  Lord,  in  any  othrr  manner  than  th^y  would  have  been  tothe  King,  if  the  Seigneury  had  ftiil 
rsfted  in  the  Crown-  And  when  fuch  a  private  Lord  went  to  raife  Tallage,  he  ufed  to  have  a  Writ,  (de  habtndt  ratianaiili  talugio)  to  the  Sheriff  of  the; 
County,  to  raife  the  fame.  As  the  Kin^  had  divers  ways  of  railing  MoHey  upon  his  Demean-Men,  fo  inferior  Lords  dealt  with  their  Demean  Men,  after 
the  hkc  manner.  But  though  the  Tallages,  &c.  paid  to  the  King,  do  leadily  appear  by  the  Revenue  Rolls  and  other  Records;  tliofe  formerly  rendered  to 
mlenor  Lords  by  their  Demean-Men,  arc  net  fo  eafily  difcovered  at  this  Day,  having  in  great  meafure  palled  under  privacy  and  filcnce,  except  that  they  .ire 
fometimes  difclofed  in  Pleas,  moved  between  fuch  Lords  and  their  Men  ;  and  like  wife  in  the  Revenue  Rolls,  when  the  Seigneuries  of  thofe  Lords  happened 
to  be  in  the  King's  hands,  by  Efcheat,  Vacancy,  or  Wardihip.  Private  Lords  fcem  to  have  treated  their  talhable  Men  with  greater  Severity  th>n  the 
King  treated  his.  Fur  lometimcs  the  Farmers  have  chofen  to  be  taliiable  to  the  King,  rather  than  to  fuch  Lords  ;  and  accordingly  have  come  to  the  Kind's 
Ccurt,  and  alledged,  they  were  taliiable  to  the  King.  Thefe  are  fume  of  tJie  Notices  relating  to  Tallage,  which  the  antient  Records  furnith  us  w.rhah 
Jn  the  fuccetding  Times,  a  diiTeient  Law  and  Ufage  were,  by  Degrees,  introduced.  There  is  a  Piece  pubh/hed  by  Tthill  and  Redman,  among'*  the  old  Sta- 
tutes, under  the  Title,  Statutum  de  Tatlagh  non  concedendo,  confifting  of  four  CUufeSi  It  begins  Nullum  Tallagium,  and  ends  Sint  in  perpetuuns  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  refers  this  Statute  (if  it  be  one)  to  the  34  Edw.  I.  But  Mr.  Madox  fays,  he  cculd  not  find  this  pretended  Statute  in  3ny  Roll  1  r  Record.  See 
fryns  Hi/j.  of  Papal  Ufurpation,  temp.  Ed.  1.  p.  742 747.  Tallage  was  paid  in  Normandy,  in  like  manner  as  in  England. 1  proceed  to  the  Re- 
venue ariiing  bj  Cujtoms.  The  Cuftom  paid  to  the  King,  was  ancientiy  wont  to  be  called  in  Latin,  Conjuctudo  and  Chfur?ia.  Conjuetudevfas  ukd  in  an  ex- 
tenfive  Senfe,  tor  Payments  or  Duties  of  many  Kinds.  In  the  9  ILn.  111.  Ret.  6.  an  Accompt  was  rendered  to  the  Crown  of  certain  yearly  Duties,  C&nfiatu- 
eiines  annua?,  which  accrued  in  the  Manor  of  Limlee,  and  were  turned  into  Money.  In  the  Accompt  of  the  Iflues  of  the  EifhopricJc  of  P^incbejier,  during 
a  Voidance,  there  was  anfwered  to  the  Crown,  the  Sum  of  xv  1 1  /.  vn  i«  v  1  1  1  d.  ob.  anling  out  of  a  certain  Payment  or  Duty,  (de  quadam  Confuetudine) 
called  Kirketbet,  by  Sale  of  three  thouiand  eighty  feven  Hens.  Mag.  R  t.  12  Ed.  I.  In  ihort,  Confuetudines  fignified  Regal,  Epifcop.il,  and  ether  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Dues  or  Payments,  and  Exactions  of  many  kinds.  There  was  a  Cujicm  or  Duty,  paid  to  the  King  for  Wines,  called  Prifa,  and  Reela  Prifa.  The 
Propoition  was  one  Dotiutn  before  the  Mart,  and  another  behind  the  Mart.  It  is  true,  Prifa  was  a  Word  of  equivocal  meaning,  properly  fighi fifing  Captive z 
and  was  fometimes  ufed  for  Captures  taken  in  War  ;  fometimes  for  -Purveyance,  Import,  or  Capture  of  other  kinds.  In  ancient  times,  the  Duty  lor  Wines 
called  Pnfa,  was  received  (cr  the  King's  Ulc  by  divers  Officers.  In  the  Reigns  of  Richard  I.  John,  and  part  of  Ihnry  the  third's,  it  was  ufually  accounted 
for  at  the  Exchequer,  by  the  Chamberlain  of  the  King's  Wines,  under  the  Title  of  Camber langaria,  or  Cameraria  l^ndonia.  From  thence  to  Ed.  II.  it 
was  accounted  for  by  Officers  ftiled  Captures,  and  Emptores  nnnorum  Regis.  Under  Ed.  III.  and  afterwards,  by  the  King's  Pincema,  vt  Eutler,  under  the 
Title  .  f  Pir.cernana  Regis.  Betides  the  Cufioms  paid  the  King  for  Wines,  there  were  other  Duties  payable  to  him  by  Merchants  or  Traders,  for  their 
Merchandises  imported  or  exported,  and  for  Commodities  conveyed  along  the  River  Thames.  The  Duties  paid  by  Merchants  were  anciently  catted  Difmeg 
£>uinximet  &c.  The  Duty  paid  for  Trafficking  along  the  Thames,  at  lead  one  fort  of  that  Duty,  was  oiled  Avalagium  Tbamlfa.  In  the'  fiiih  of  J  obi?, 
Hugh  Qiftl profered  one  thnufand  Marks,  to  have  the S^uinxime,  anfmg  from  Merchandises  throughout  England,  from  Year  to  Year.  In  the  fixth  ot  King 
Jcbn,  William  de  IVntcbam,  and  others,  accompted  for  the  £%uinxime  of  Merchants  at  the  feverai  (Vrts  of  England,  except  Lea,  ThcS^itmmt  of  i-jiX.-r, 
was  eight  hufldted  thirty  lix  Pounds,  £V,  of  Jfj/loa,  fcven  hundred  eighty  Pounds,  £^c.  of  I*cn,  fo  hund/yd  fifty  qi$  Pounds,  &V,  ot  Southampton,  fovea 

hundred 
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hundred  and  twelve  Pound;,  fifft     In  the  forty-fit  ft  of  Henry  III,  William  ,/-  la  Lake  was   in  Arrcir  fix  M 

the  Thames.     ThisAvalage  was   a  fott    of  Toll.     To  thefe  may  be  added,  the   Dutic    |  lid  to    th     Kii         (  I     nb  r] 

arifing  at  Billinjffate,  and  by  Trouage,  &c.     In  the  third  of  i?"*.  I     Stephen  de  Bfuitd  accom]  1  ■  ■  *  . 

19  £</.  II.  the  keepers  of  the  Trouage  appeared  by  the  R.dJs  to  be  free  from  accounting  tor  the  fcme,  tho*  by  what  Oram  thcr  «     1 

In  9  Hen.  HI,  Andrew  Buckerel,  and  John  Trevers,  had  Kipa  Regina,  or  Quctn-Hitb,  in  Ferm,  at  forty  Pounds  /  f/  //,■'.■.  v..     In  procel         I    Hi  1  I  h 

Cuftoms  came  to  be  moft  generally  called  Cufiuma.     In  26  Ed.  I,  there  was  payable  to  the  King  for  C  iftom  ,  tot  tm  ry  !    • It  <-.   Wool 

hair  a  Mark  j  for  every  three  bundled  fella  lamtta,    half  .1    Maik  j  and   tor  every  L.ift  of  Leather,  1  ns  Mark*     A  Wrji    was  i 

Counties  to  make  Proclamation,  that  all  Mercha  its  mould  carry  Merchindifes  of  thit  fort  to  the  laid  Port,  v,  hen  they  expoited  •  rhc 

Lfi,  were  Hugh  de  Meffingbam,  and   Ranulpb  U   K>.     In  like  manner,    Cuftomers    were  appoint  d  for   feveral  other  I*  , 

Huff,  Brifiol,  Lor.dcH)  tec,     It  Merchant :.  defrauded  the  King  of  his  Cuftoms,  they  forfeited  their  G  ods  uncuitorricd 1  he  Vllth  li  am  h  Of  thi    " 

Revenue,  was  the  cafual  Revenue,  whii  h  iccnied  to  the  King  feveral  ways.     Of  this  fort  were  Treafure  Trove,  Waif,  Wreck,  Ghattejs  of  Fi  .  ■    I 

gitives,  of  Out-laws,  Ufurers,  Recreants,  Perfons  executed,  o~V.     The  king  had,   in  fome  Cafes,  th-:  Lands  of   Perfbnicorid  mned,  for  a   V'ear  and  a  \).y 

after  their  Condemnation  i  which  was  ufually  called  tie  Tear,  Day,  and  lYaflt.     In  relatb  n  to  the  Chattels  of  Felons,  if  the  I'  the  fcloni 

Fadr,  and  before  Conviction,  his  Chattels  were  not  by  the  common  Law  forfeited  to  the  King.     Upon  pcrufal  of  the  ancient  Revenue  ' 

in  thole  times,  many  Branches  of  the  King's  fixed  Revenue  were  charged  with  Alms,  that  is,  fome  Portion  was  ted  fcr  p         I  1    .     Thil 

was  called  Elcemofytia  confiituta,  fettled  Alms.      To  which  may  be  added,  the  Deem*  confiituta:.     Thefe  the  Accomptanl  constantly  paid  out  of  the  Revenue 

within  his  Receipt,  and   had  an  Allowance  thereof  upon  Ins  Accumpt,  by  the  tifage  of  the   Exchequer,  without  being  cbliged  tu   fue 

of  Allowance  in  tlut  behalf     Divers  Orders  of  Monks  had  thefc  yearly  Alms  or  Deama,     Moreover  feveral  Peni  ml  to  be  j  "lin  cf 

the  King's  Servants,  when  difabled  by  Age  «>r  Sickro  (.,  v/as.  a  Penny,  three  Half-pence,  two  Pence  a   Day.-  Thel  called  denan 

tiarti  divtmi,  tec.  and  wen  u  iially  charged  on  the  Ferm  of  fome  Sheriff,  or  other  Accomptant.     Wh?n  Pcrfons  made  Fine  with  the  I 

poles,  they  paid  to  the  Queen  .1  Duty,  or  Sum  called  At  rum  Reginee,  over  and  above  their  Fine  to  the  King*     Mr.  Prynn  lias  pubJifhcd  a  Treatife  eXarcfty 

upon  this  Subject.     In  the  thirteenth  of  King  John,  Jama  de  novo  Merc  a  to,  was  charged  with  five  Marks  and  Half  of  Gold,  of  Aurum  Reginee,  for  his 

Father's  and  Brother's  Relief,  and  his  own.     When  Men  were  indebted  to  the  Queen  for  the  Aurum  Retina*,  She  herfelf  fometimes  refyitcd  or  di 

Debt,  as    flic  thought  fit-     For  every  hundred  Marks  paid  the   King,  the  Queen  had  one  M-rk  of  Ciold.     In  the  fixtecnth    f  K  n  ;  '/■  !    ,  >■■ 

fined  fifty  Marks,  for  Seifln  of  his  Land,  and  paid  half  a  Mark  of  Gold  as  Aurum  Regina,  with  the  faid  Fine.     Mag.  Rot.  10  Jth.  Rot.  5,. 

Having  thus   gone  through   the  feveral  Branches  of  the   Royal  Revenue,  I  fhall    clofe  all  with  an  Account  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  J  tot.     The  King 
of  England  was  wont  to  draw  a  considerable  Revenue  from  the  Jews  rcliding  in  this  Realm  j  namely,  by  Tallage  and  F  ncs  relating  tu  L    ..    P 
by  Amerciaments   for  Mhtiemeanors,    and    by  Fines,  Ranfoms,  Competitions,    which  they    were  forced   to  pay,    for  Inving  th     I 
Protection,  for  Licence  to  trade,  for  Discharges,  fur  Imprifonment,  and  the  like.     He  would  Tallage  th?  whole  Qommunity  01  Body  at  plcali     , 
them  snfwer  the  Tallages  for  one  another.     In  fhort,  the  King  feemed  to  be  abfolute  Lord  of  their  Eftates  and  Effects,  of  then    Per]  \v 

Children.      They  were   a  numerous  Body,  (being  fettled  in  many,  and  efpecially  the  great  Towns  of  the  Rtahn)  and    by    Tnffick,  Ufury,     ■  :  V 
they  became  very  wealthy,  both  in  M  >m  y  and  Land.     But  as  they  flece'd  the  Subjects,  fo  the  King  flcec'd  them.     The  Receit,  or  pi  ited 

Management  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Judaifm,  was  called  Scaccarium  Judatorum,  i>r  Judaifmi.     It  was  a  Part  or  Member  of  the  gn  t  I  x<  h   |u<  r,      I      , 
had  there  Rolls  or  Records,  wherein  the  Wiits  and  Proceedings  of  the  Judaifm  were  cnt< .red.     And  Summonces  ifl'ucd  out  of  the   Exchi  quer  of  th 
for  the  Kind's   Debts,  like   as  out  of  the    great   Exchequer.      In  fine,   there  was  alio  a  Wardrube  ot  the  Judaifm  near  the  Excbequei   of  the  Jews.     In  the 
forty-fourth  of  Henry  III.  it  was  broke  open,  and   feveral  Rolls  taken  away.     Certain  Perfnns  were  afhgned  to  be  Curators  uf  thi',  Revenue  ;    the) 
ulually  ftiled  Cuftodes  and  Jufttciarii  Judatorum*     In  the  moil  anticnt  times,  they  were  commonly  Cbrifiians  and  Jews  app  inted   to  ail  tee  thcr« 
wards  they  were,  for  the  moil  part,  Cbrifiians  only.     1'hey  were  ufually  put  into  their   Office  by  the  King,    by   Letters  of   the  Ck  t  Seal.     Baf   :  m  - 
times  the  Treasurer  and  Barons  appointed   a  Jufticc  of  the  Jews,  and  other  Clerks  of  the  Judaifm,  by  the  King's  Direction.     The:;-  Juftic  s  ot  the 
exercifed   Jurifdiction  in  the  AlVairs  of  the  Jiidaifm ;  namely,  in  the  Accompts  of  the  Revenue  j  in  Pleas  upon  Contracts  made  with   the  Jews ;  in  I 
and  Queftions  touching  their   Lands  or   Chattels,  their  Tallages,  Fines,  Forfeitures,    and  the  like.     They  recrrded   in  the  Great  Exchequer,  as   there  wa"s 
occafion,  things   within  their   Cognizance,  relating  to  the   Judaifm.      They  made  their  Record  or  Declaration  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exihequer,   and    the 
Barons  adjudged  thereupon.     In  fine,  they  were  looked  upon   to  be  Members  or   Officers  of  the   Great  Exchequer,   and  entitled  to  the  Privileges  belonging 
to  Perfbns  reffdeht  there     The  Jeioijh  Charters  (as  the  Charters  oi  other   Men)   were  ufually  called  Charta  and  Chirograph,*,     Some  of  them  were  called 
Starra,  Start  5  a  Name  of  hhbraical  Origin.     Moil  ot  thefe  Stars  were  Releafes  or  Acquittances,  and  written  foinetimes  in  Hebrew,  fonierJtnea  in  Latin, 
and  fometimes  in  French.     Selden  has  publifhed  two  in  Hebrew,    'lit.  Hon.  p.  644..     The  moil  antient  Jcimjh  Charter  to  be  met  with,  is  that  of  Aaior., 
the  Jew  of  Lincoln,   in  22  Hen,  II,  the  Tenor  whereof  is  entered  in  the  great  Roll  of  th^  ninth  of  Rub  I.     It  is   a  kind  of  Releafe*     When  the  Jews 
made   any  Charter  or  Contrail,  one  part  of  it    was  to  be  laid   up  in  a  publick   Che  ft   provided  for  that  purpofe,  called  tb<  CL.fi  of  tht  Cbirograpbi,  or  U  the 
Cbirograpbtrs.     This  part  of  the  Chirograph  was  called  Pes  Cbirograpbi.     Befides  feveral  Clerks,  who  were  employed  in  writing  the  Rolls  and  Ma  < 

cf  the  Judaifm,  there   were  certain  Officers  called  Cbirograpbarii    and  Caffrarii,  who  h_ad  Cuflody  of  the  Chefts  above-mentioned,  and  of  the  Cbirogt  ■"  > .: 
and  Charters  made  between  the  Jews,  or  between  them  and   Cbrifiians.     It  is  likely  they  made  Lifts  or  Dockets  in  writing  of  all  the  Chit     1  tpbt    ■    it 
Were  put  m  or  taken  out  of  the  Chefts.     In    the  Archive  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Wcfiminfltr  there  is  a  Roll  of  theft  Dockets.     I*    begins  at    tl 
of  Henry  III.     The  Chirographers  were  commonly  Cbrifiians  and  Jews,  acting  together,  and  were  planted  in  Towns,  where  there  was  a  conl  Icrable  Num- 
ber of  Jews,  as  at  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Sec.     The  Chefts  of  the  Chirographers  were  kept  with  great  care.     At  certain  times,  they  were  locked  up,  and  I       I  1 
be  opened   again,    except  at    fuch  Terms,  or  by  Precept  from  the  King,  or  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,    or  Juftices  of  the  Jews.      When  the   I 
were  opened,    it  was  dnne  publickly,  in  the   pre  fence  of  the    Sher.ff,  (if  in  the  Country)  and  of  the  Chirographers  and   Cofferers,  or  (if  in  . 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  nr  Juftices  of  the  Jiwt,  or  other  principal  Officer*  of  the  Judaifm.     The  King,   by  Writ,  ordrred  the  Sheriff  ot  A 
to  go  to  the  Cheft  of  the  Chimcraph.-rs  at  Wilton,   and  take   out,  in  their  Prefence,    ail  the  Pedes  whereby  nny  Debt  was  leaned  to  Solomon  the   'few, 
and    bring   them  before  the  Barons  ot  the  Exchequer.  Man.  42.   Hen.  III.  Rot.  to.      If  a    Charter  made   to   a  Jezv   was  loft,  or  ceuld  n  t  tic  r<  und    in   the 
Cheft  j  it   wss  ufual  for  the  Jew  to  whom  it  was    made,  when  he  was  (atisfied  the  Money  was  due  upon  it,  to  come  and  maki  an    '    ..  . 

the  Exchequer,  by  way  of  Releafe  to  the  Party.     The  having  cne  part  of  the  Jewijb   Chirographs    laid  up  in  the   King's  Treafu  y,    w  <    <  h  eflj   I     ; 
the  Fallity  ot  the  Jews,  and  to  enable  the  King  to  recover  the   Eft.ites  and  Credits  of  the  Jews,  and  to  get  them  bit  >  his  (Toilers,  where  ver 
become  (as  they  often  did)  forfeited,  or  devolute  to  the  Crown.     Befides  the  Chirographers,  the  Juftices  of  the  Jews  had  Clerks  under  them-     That  was 
a  Cufios    Rotulorum,  and  probably  other  Officers.     The  Judatfm  lecms  to  h.we  been  guided  in  general  by  the  Ufe  cf  th:  Exchequer, 
Cales  there  was  a  peculiar  Law  or   Rule,   called   the  Law  Ajfixe,   or   Cuftom   of  Judaifm.      It  appeal's  that  the  Jni/s  held   certain  C 
Affairs    relating  to  themfclvcs.     In  the  Reign  of  Richard  I.  certain  Rules,  entitled,  Capitula  de  Juda?rs,  were  nude   and  given  in  charge  t"  th     | 
Errant.     They  are  printed  in  Ihveden,  P.  II.  p.  745.      As  to  the  Affizes  of  the  Judaifm,  where  a  Contract  was  made  by  Chirograph  betw    n  a         if  ai         \ 
a  Jew,  if  a  fa  (or  Counterpart!  of  fuch  Contrail:  was  not  found  in  the  Cheft  of  the  King's  Chirographers,  the  Jr:v  was  10  Ioie  his   D.bt   accru  n  n 

fuch  Contrafti     If  a  Jew  nude  a  Star  of  Releafe  fecretly,  it  was   held  invalid-     By   the  Aflize  of  the  Judaifm,    the  Jews   might  have  a  M     :y"of  th; 
Lands,  Rents,  and  Chattels  of  their  Chriftian  Creditors  in  Execution,  till   they  were  fatisfied  for  the  Debt  due  to  them.     The  Jews   paid  Reti  f  for  th    - 
Lands  and   for   their  Chattels,  or  Money  inftead  of  or  under   the  Name  of  Relief.      The    King    had  the  WardftYp  or   a  Jew's   Heir,    and  I i.s  Lan 
Chattels.      A  Jew's  Wife  might  have  Dower  or  Thirds  out  of  her  Hufband's  Credits  and  Chattels*     In  the  37th  of  Hen.  ill,  it  was  provid  d,  that  1 
ihould  remain   in  England  without  doing  the    King  fome    Service:   That  there   fhould   be   no   Schools  for  Jews   in   England,    except    in   Places    whei  h 

Schools  were  wont  to  be  in  King  John's   Reign:  That  all  Jews  in  their  Synagogues  ilionld  celebrate  with  a  low  Voice:  That  every  J  ait  (h 
able  to  the  Reclor  of  his  Parim  for  all  Parochial  Dues  chargeable  on  his  Houfc:  That  aoCbrifiian  fliould  fuckle  the  Child  c>f  a  Jeui,  n  1   an]   CI  1 

Man    or  Woman  ferve   any  Jew  or  Jcweft,  nor  eat  with  them,  or    ab'de  in  their    Houfe:    That  no  Jew    mould  have  ferret    Familiarity  with   a  t  , 

Woman,  nor   any  Chriftian   Man  with  a  Jewefs :  That  no  Jew  or  Jcwcfs   hVuld  eat  or  buy  fkfh  in   Lent:  That   every   Jew  fliould   wear    a    Bad]  1 

IiisBreaft:  That  no  yew  fliould  enter  into  any  Church  or  Chapel,  unlefs  in  pafling  to  and  fro:  That  no  Jew  ihould  hinder  another  Jew,  who  was  ; 

to  turn  Chriftian:  And  that  no  Jew  flmuld   be  fuffered  to  abide  in  any  Tuwa,  without  the  King's  Licence,  except  in  Towns  where  Jews  were  : 
wont  to  refide.     Thefe  Articles  were  to  be  obferved  by  the  Jews,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  Goods.  Clauf.  77.  Hen.  III.  m-  18.     Though  th-  Exche- 
quer of  the  Jews  was,  to  fome  Purpofes,  diftincT:  from  the  Great  Exchequer,  yet  both  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Acls  and  proi 
Juftices  and   Chirographers  of  the  Jews,   were  fubjeel  to  the  Controll  of  the  Chief  Jurticiary,  and  Treafurer,   and  Barons   of   the  Exchequer.       1 
due  from  Chriftians  to  Jews,  were  fubjeft  to  fuch  Orders  as  the  King  thought  fit  to  make.     Sometimes  the  King  w.mld  grant  Refpltes  for  the  Payment 
of  fuch  Debts,  and  fometimes  would  difcharge  the  Debts  thereof.      Again,  the  Juftices  of  the  Jews   were  wont  to  accompt  before   the  Barons  of   the   Ex- 
chequer, for  the  IfTues  of  Judaifm.     And  if  they  mif-behaved,   they  were  anfwerablc  for  the  fame  before  the  Barons,   who,  if  there    was  came, 
their  Acts  or  Judgments,  and  punifhed  them   for  Mifdemeanors  in  their  Office.     In  general,  the  King  was  wont  to  ufe  the  Jews  with  Severity  when 
fraclory,  and  ihewed  them  Favour  when  obedient  and  compliant.     King  John,  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his    Reign,    granted    a   Charter  cf  Liberties   to  the 
Jews  of  England  and  Normandy,  which  the  curious  Reader  may  fee  in  Madox's  Hft.  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  174.      Henry  III,  f  r   the  Support  of  fuch  Jews 
as   embraced    the  Chriftian  Religion,    and  were  deftitute  ot  livelihood,   founded  a  Houfe  at  Lonion  called  Domus  Converjorum,   The   H        for  rts,        : 

endowed  it   with   a  competent  Revenue.      This    Houfe  was  ufually  committed  by  the  King  to  the  Care  and  Rule   of  fume  Clergyman  of    Did  nO     1  ,   ■    .     I 
Cu/ios  Domus  Converffrum,  and  Gardein  des  Coni-erfcs.     It  was   fituate  in  Cbancelter-Lane,  nsar  the  New-Temple,  and  hath  b^n  called   in  the   modem  times 
The  RJis.     Although  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  fettle  in  feveral  populous  Towns,  it  is  likely  they    were  not  welc  me  to  ill?  Inhabitants.     One 
Liberties  grantid  by  Henry  III  to  the  Men  of  Newcaftle,  was,  That  no  Jew  fliould  dwell  or  ftay  in  the  Town,  ch.  18.  //."■.  m.  16.  Then  , 

in  Records  of  an  Epifcopus  and  Prejbyter  JuddJomm.     What  they  mean  may  in  fome  meafure  be*  learned   from   this  Cafe.      Henry  XU 
of  the  Jews,  to  try  Elias  the  Bifhcp,  a  Jew  of  London,  for  a  Trefpafs  againft  the  King  and  his  Brother  ;  Elias  beinc  convicti  d,  \,  as  by  the  I         ! 
adjudged  to  be  deprived  of  his  Priefibcod  of  the   Community  of  the  Jews  in  England.      Hereupon  the  Kini',  for  a  Fins  ol   thi       M    1         il    t;    d    ;•    A 
behalf  of  the  Community  of  the  Jews,  granted  them  that  Elias   ihould  never  afterwards  have   the  Paid    Priefthood  :     Thaf  for  the   rut 
be  [Chief]  Prieft  of  the  Jews,  without    being  chofen  by  the  Confent  of  their  Community  j  and  that  the  faid   Community  fliould  hue  ft  1 
the  Deceale  of  any  Chief  Prieft,   to  ele£t  another  at  their  Pleafure,  and  prefent  him  to  the  King  for  his  Approbation.      In  the  Year  1290,   (ig   /,,".  (.)  ti,e 
growing  or  renewing  Rever.ue  of  Judaifm  and  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jiws  ceafed  j  the  Jews  being  about  that  ti:;  at  of  J  .'.     But  by  tbe 

£xpuliiun  of  the  Jetvs  (called  then  exiliumjudctorum)  many  Efcheats,  both  of  Lands  and  Chattels,  came  into  the  King's  Hm.di. 
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^   The  Cum,  of  ILmy  III,  arc  fufficiently  diftingiiiflicd,  by  always  having  his  Number  (III)    added  to  his  Title,  as  IIFNRICUS.  REX  III.  or  P.FX 
'12TCI.     His    Head  is    full-fac'd    and  crowned,  whereof  there  are  two  forts;  one  with  a  Sceptre,   the  other  without.     The  Crown  (mil. 
Points   as  formerly)  confifls  of  a  thick  Line,  rais'd  at  each  end,  with  a  Crofs  in  the  middle  above   the   Line,  and  three  Pearls  below.     Inftead 
Pellets,  on  the  Reverfe,  in  form  of  a  Crols,  are  three  in  form  of  a  Trianfle,  and  a  large  double  line  Crofs,  continued  to  thi   out  r  Rim.      J 
the  f,rl>  tliat  coined  Half-Pence  and  Farthings  round,  (as  appears   by  me  in    the  Polfeflion  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke)  befi  rL    which  time  thty  u 
the  Penny    int..  Halves  and  Quarters.     The  Manufcript  Chronicle  of  the  City  of  Lmd-n  fays,  this  King,  In  n;8,   coined  a   Pain,   of  pore  Cold 
Weight  of  two  Sterlings,  and  commanded   it  ihould  go  for  twenty  Shillings.     If  this  be  true,  thefe  were  the  foil  Pices  of  Gold  coined  in  £•  bud.     But 
none  of  thefe  are  to  be  found.     The  Clippers  made  fuch  havuclc  of  the  Money  in  this  Reign,  that  there  was  hardly  a  Penny  to  be  fecn,  which       I  not  iofl 
the  Letters  on  both  Sides ;  fo  that  the  King  was  obliged  to  command  all  Traders  to  rcceiv:  and  pay  Money  by  Weight,      t  U.s   was  chieiiy  owiog  ;j  th.- 
Italian  Bankers,  fcnt  hither  under  the  Pope"s  Proteftion, 
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THE 


STATE  of  the  CHURCH, 


DURING    THE 


Reigns  of  Henry  II,    Richard  I,    John   Lackland, 

and  Henry  III. 


'  °flbt  "TT^k.  URING  the  four  laft  Reigns  which  we  have 
»  juft  gone  through,  the  Affairs  of  the  Church 
were  lb  mixed  with  thofe  of  the  State,  that 
there  was  a  neceffity  of  relating  them  together. 
And  indeed,  the  Contefts  between  Henry  II,  and  Thomas 
Beckct,  and  between  'John  and  Innocent  III,  and  the  Ty- 
ranny exercifed  by  the  Popes  in  England  under  Henry  III, 
furnifh  the  chief  Materials  for  the  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory  of 
thefe  three  Reigns.  That  of  Richard  I,  was  the  only  one 
where  the  Church  had  no  influence  ;  unlefs  we  are  to  con- 
fider  theCrufade,  in  which  that  Prince  was  engaged,  as  an 
Affair  purely  Ecclefiaftical.  Theie  are  who  look  upon 
thefe  four  Reigns  as  a  time  of  Triumph  for  the  Church, 
becaufe  in  their  notion  of  the  Church  the  Pope  and  Clergy 
only  are  included.  Others  are  of  opinion,  this  was  a  time 
of  Oppreffion  and  Slavery,  becaufe  Chriftians  were  expofed 
to  the  Oppreffions  of  the  Popes,  who  fhamefully  abufed  the 
Authority  they  were  fuffered  to  affume. 

The  bare  reading  of  the  Hiltory  of  thefe  four  Reigns  is 
fufKcient  to  fhew,  it  is  not  without  reafon  that  I  have  fo 
much  inlarged  on  the  prodigious  Increafe  or  the  Papal  Power, 
fince  it  was  to  be  the  principal  Subject  of  the  enluing  Hi- 
ftory.  We  have  feen  the  pernicious  Effects  of  this  Power 
affumed  by  the  Popes.  It  remains  now  to  ihew  on  what 
Principles  they  eftablifhed  their  Authority,  and  the  Con  • 
fequences  they  drew  from  thence,  to  extend  it  more  and 
more.  This  is  a  thing  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is 
to  be  confidered  as  the  Spring  of  all  the  remakable  Events 
which  happened  in  the  Church  of  England  for  feveral  Cen- 
turies. 
Principles  en  The  firft  Principle  was,  That  Jefus  Chrijl  committed 
:  ,;  the  InftrucTion  of  the  Faithful,  to  the  care  of  the  Minilters 
of  his  Church,  from  whence  were  drawn  thefe  two  In- 
ferences. Firft,  That  the  Faithful  ought  to  fubmit  to 
the  Decifions  of  thefe  fame  Minilters  in  matters  of  Faith. 
Secondly,  That  Laymen  had  no  manner  of  Right  to  decide, 
or  even  to  examine,  the  Difficulties  which  might  arife  about 
thefe  matteis,  but  ought  implicitely  to  follow  the  Deter- 
minations of  the  Ecclefiafticks.  This  manifeftly  fuppofes 
Infallibility  in  the  Minilters  of  the  Church.  But  as  this 
Supposition  was  founded  upon  the  Promifes  of  Ch rift  to  his 
Church  in  general,  and  as  the  Confequence  drawn  from 
thence,  for  the  Infallibility  of  the  Minilters  in  particular, 
was  not  fufficiently  evident,  an  Expedient  was  found  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  World,  by  confounding  the  geneial 
Notion  of  the  Church  with  that  of  the  Clergy  in  particular. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  Clergy  alone  were  called  the  Church, 
and  to  them  only  were  applied  the  Promifes  of  Chrift,  made 
to  all  Chriftians  in  geneial.  So  that,  in  faying  with 
Chrijl,  the  Gates  of  Hell  fhould  not  prevail  againrt  the 
Church,  they  exprefly  meant,  that  the  Clergy  or  Coun- 
cils, wholly  confiding  of  the  feveral  Members  of  the  Clergy, 
(huuid  be  infallible  in  their  Decisions.  The  Mifinterpreta- 
tion  theiefore  of  the  Word  Church,  was  one  of  the  chief 
Caufes  of  the  Blindnefs  of  Chriftians.  The  Reader  will  be 
able  to  extend  his  Reflections  on  this  head;  for  I  purpofe 
only  juft  to  point  out  the  feveral  Steps  by  which  the  Ec- 
cieliaftical  Power  is  arrived  to  fo  prodigious  a  Height. 

The  fecond  Principle  was,  That  Jefus  Chrijl  not  only 
appointed  Ministers  in  his  Church,  "for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Faithful,  but  alio  to  infpeci  their  Life  and  Converfation. 
Hence  it  was  inferred,  That  it  belonged  to  the  Paftors  to 
declare  to  their  Flocks,  what  was  juft  and  agreeable  to 
the  Laws  of  God,  and  what  not.  Frcm  this  Principle 
was  drawn  this  farther  Confequence,  that  not  only  they 
had  a  Right  to  exhort  the  Faithful,  andcenfure  them  when 
they  neglected  their  Dutv,  but  alfo  to  punifh  them  when 
in  a  Hate  of  Impenitence. 

i    i  a  third  Principle  it  was  laid  down,  That  the  Church 
oif'J     Ch    .-'  ought  to  be  pure  and  holy,  without  Spot  or 
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Wrinkle,  and  therefore  it  was  neceflary  to  ufe  all  poflible 
Endeavours  to  prevent  her  being  polluted  either  with  Sins 
or  Errors.  Now  as,  by  the  foiegoing  Principles,  the 
Clergy  alone  had  the  Right  of  Instruction  and  Infpe&ion, 
it  followed,  that  to  them  belonged  the  care  of  preferving 
the  Purity  of  the  Church. 

This  led  to  a  fourth  Principle,  That  in  order  to  preferve  Fourtb 
the  Church  pure,  it  was  neceflary  to  cut  off  the  rotten  <'/*• 
Branches.  The  confequence  from  thence  was,  that  when 
a  Cliriftian  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  either  by  Sin  or 
Error,  he  was  to  be  excommunicated,  that  is,  cutofffroril 
the  Body  of  the  Church.  It  is  very  eafy  to  fee,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  Principles,  it  was  the  Clergy's 
Bufinefs  to  perform  this  Cutting- off,  and  that  they  acquired 
thereby  a  great  Authority,  and  a  profound  refpe£t  from  all 
Chriftians. 

If  the  Governors  of  the  Church  had  all  been  Holy  and 
Infallible,  thefe  feveral  Principles  with  their  Inferences, 
would  have  produced  only  good  Effects,  and  a  Difcipline 
very  profitable  to  Salvation  would  have  been  preferved  in 
the  Church.  But  they  happened  to  be  too  frequently  fwayed 
by  Intereft,  Caprice,  or  the  Impulfe  of  an  ill-governed 
Zeal.  And  therefore,  it  could  not  but  be  thought  very 
improbable,  that  God  fhould  Subject:  his  Church  to  the  Paf- 
ftons  and  Prejudices  of  his  Minilters.  Hence  it  was  natu- 
ral to  conclude,  either  thefe  Principles  were  falfe,  or  at  leaft, 
the  Confequences  carried  too  far.  This  Beliel  could  fcarce 
fail  to  breed  a  Contempt  for  unjuft  and  rafh  Excommu- 
nications, which  had  even  fome  Influence  on  the  moft 
regular.  Every  one  is  very  naturally  inclined  to  imagine 
himfelf  unjuftly  condemned.  From  this  Contempt  pro- 
ceeded an  Unconcern  in  the  Perfons  excommunicated  to 
be  leconciled  to  the  Church,  and  to  give  her  the  Satisfaction 
fhe  required. 

If  in  the  Excommunications,  the  Clergy  had  only  aimed 
at  preferving  the  Church's  Purity,  they  would  have  been 
contented  with  cutting  off  the  rotten  Members,  and  griev- 
ing at  the  Obltinacy  of  thofe  who  neglected  to  be  absolved. 
But  this  was  not  what  affected  them  moft :  Satisfaction 
was  their  chief  Concern.  The  Reafon  is,  becaufe  moft 
of  the  Excommunications  were  thundered  againft  fuch  as 
incroached  on  the  Lands  or  Immunities  of  the  Clergy,  to 
whom  alone  the  Name  of  Church  was  all  along  appro- 
priated. It  was  neceflary  therefore,  for  the  Intereft  of  the 
Clergy,  to  oblige  thofe  who  were  cut  off  from  the  Body 
ot  the  Church,  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  and  give  her  Sa- 
tisfaction. For  this  Caufe  another  Principle  was  elta- 
blilhed  :  Tltaxfpiritual  Penalties  not  being  fufpeient  to  con- 
quer the  Ohjlinacy  of  hardened  Sinners,  it  was  neceflary,  for 
the  Glory  of  God,  to  make  ufe  of  temporal  Punijhmcnts,  to 
force  them  to  Obedience.  Upon  this  Foundation,  the  Clergy, 
who  were  already  in  polieifion  of  regulating  all  Matters 
relating  to  religion,  came  to  this  Decition  in  their  Coun- 
cils :  That  excommunicated  Perfons  were  not  only  to  be  fe- 
paratedfrom  the  Afftmblies  of  the  Church,  but  alfo  from  all 
intercourfe  with  the  Faithful.  If  this  rigorous  Law  had 
been  itriCtly  obferved,  the  Excommunicated  would  quick- 
ly have  ended  their  Days  for  want  of  the  Ailiftance, 
which  Men  naturally  give  one  another,  unlefs  they  had 
chofen  to  go  and  live  among  the  Infidels.  But  as  it  was 
not  poflible  to  hinder  their  Relations  and  Friends  from 
affording  them  fome  Relief,  though  the  contrary  often 
happened,  another  Expedient  was  found  to  put  the  Perfons 
cut  off  from  the  Church  under  a  Neceiiity  to  fubmit  to 
her  Orders,  that  is,  to  thofe  of  the  Clergy.  It  was  or- 
dained in  the  Councils,  that  if  within  forty  Days  after  Ex- 
cmvnunicatim,  the  Party  excommunicated  did  not  fue  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  the  Magi/Irate,  upon  the  Bi/hop's 
Complaint,  Jhould  be  obliged  to  caji  him  into  Prifn,  and  con- 
fifcate  his  Ejiate.     So  that  when  a  Chriftian  was  excom- 
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municated,  he  was  to  cxpe£t  to  tofe  his  Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty, or  make  the  Church  fucii  Satisfaction,  as  the 
Church  herfelf,  that  is,  the  Clergy  fhould  judge  proper. 
This  Decree  of  the  Councils  would  hardly  have  been 
enacted  into  a  Law,  if  Sovereigns  had  not  found  their 
Advantage  in  it,  by  means  of  the  Confiscations.  They  did 
not  expect,  that  this  fevere  Treatment  was  ever  like  to 
reach  them.  But  when  once  they  admitted  the  Piinciple 
of  the  unlimited  Authority  affijmed  by  the  Church,  they 
quickly  experienced  that,  as  Chriftians,  they  had  no  more 
Privilege  than  their  Subjects.  The  Popes,  whofe  Power 
daily  encreafed,  extended  it  at  length  over  crown'd  Heads. 
1  hey  made  no  fcruple  to  excommunicate  Princes  them- 
felves,  who  were  frequently  deferted  by  their  own  Sub- 
jects and  Domefticks,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  King- 
doms, and  give  them  to  others. 

The  fame  Principles,  then  eftablifhcd  for  private  Per- 
sons, extended  to  Kings  and  Emperors.  There  was  at 
fnft  but  one  thing  which  diftinguifhed  an  excommunicated 
Prince  from  a  private  Pel'fon  ;  namely,  that  his  Subjects 
were  bound  to  him  by  an  Oath,  which  many  could  not 
think  of  violating,  on  pretence  that  their  Sovereign  was 
excommunicated.  But  the  Popes  found  means  to  remove 
this  Scruple,  by  abfolving  them  from  their  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance, by  the  Plenitude  of  their  Apoftolical  Power.  This 
■was  in  confequence  of  the  Maxim  before  eftablifhcd, 
That  an  excommunicated  Per  [on  was  to  be  deprived  of  his 
PoJJ'effwns. 

All  this  however  was  not  fufficient  to  compel  excom- 
municated Princes,  to  give  the  Church  the  Satisfaction  fhe 
demanded.  There  were  many  of  their  Subjects  who  were 
not  convinced,  that  the  Pope  had  Power  to  excommuni- 
cate Sovereigns.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  as  long 
as  a  King  was  on  the  Throne,  his  Subjects  ought  not 
to  refufe  him  the  Obedience  due  to  him.  Some,  though 
perfuaded  of  the  Pope's  Authority,  thought  it  unlawful  "to 
take  up  Arms  againit  the  King  actually  reigning.  Others 
again  durft  not  venture  on  fo  hazardous  an  Undertaking, 
which  mig"ht  end  in  their  own  and  their  Families  Ruin. 
To  furmount  thefe  Difficulties,  the  Popes  bethought  them- 
felves  of  thefe  two  things.  The  firft  was,  to  depofe  ex- 
communicated and  obftinate  Kings,  in  a  Council,  or  only 
m  a  Confiftory,  in  order  to  remove  all  Scruples  from  their 
Subjects.  The  fecond  was,  to  commiffion  fome  powerful 
Prince  to  execute  their  Sentence,  to  the  end  that  join- 
ing with  thofe  Subjects  who  were  only  reftrained  by  Fear, 
the  depofed  Prince  might  be  compelled  to  fubmit  to  the 
Church.  Ot  this,  without  going  any  farther,  we  have 
feen  a  terrible  Inftance  in  the  Quarrel  between  Innocent  III 
and  King  'John. 

In  this  manner,  from  Principles  which  might  be  origi- 
nally good,  confidered  in  themfelves,  fuch  Conlequences 
were  drawn,  as  tended  to  erect  the  Spiritual  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  into  a  temporal  and  abfolute  Monarchy. 
Indeed,  could  a  Chriftian  help  regarding,  as  his  real 
Mafters,  Men,  who  difpofed  of  his  Eftate,  his  Honour, 
his  Life,  and  his  Salvation  ?  What  is  more  ftrangc,  is, 
that  Chriftians  mould  themfelves  be  fo  blind,  as  to  admit 
all  thefe  Principles,  with  their  unlimited  Conlequences, 
and  fuffer  fuch  a  Syftem  to  be  built  thereon,  as  wholly 
tended  to  enflave  them.  It  is  true,  it  was  thought  at 
laft,  though  too  late,  neceflary  to  fet  bounds  to  the  abfo- 
lute Power,  aflumed  by  the  Pope  and  Clergy,  and  extended 
by  degrees  over  all  forts  of  things.  But  there  was  ftrong 
Oppofition,  and  a  Refiftance  fo  much  the  greater,  as 
Time  had  been  given  them  to  confirm  themfelves  in  their 
Ufurpations. 

This  is  the  principal  Subject  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hi- 
ftory  of  England,  during  feveral  Centuries,  and  efpecially 
during  the  four  Reigns  now  before  us.  Except  a  few 
Events,  it  contains  only  Affairs  refulting  from  the  exor- 
bitant Power  engroffed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Clergy. 
The  fole  aim  of  the  Councils  was  to  maintain  the  Pri- 
vileges and  Immunities  of  the  Church,  that  is,  of  the 
Clergy  ;  for  thefe  two  are  generally  confounded.  All 
the  Papal  Projects  tended  only  to  extend  their  Authority, 
as  well  over  the  Laity,  and  the  Sovereigns  themfelves, 
as  over  the  Clergy.  If  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
the  exceffive  Power  to  which  they  were  arrived,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  ill  Ufe  they  made  of  it ;  which 
caufed  them  to  lofe  by  degrees  the  Regard  paid  to  every 
thing  flowing  from  the  Holy  See.  The  bare  Fails  re- 
lated in  this  Hiftory,  concerning  the  Affair  of  Thomas 
Beckct,  the  depofing  of  King  John,  and  the  Oppreffions 
England  endured  from  Rome,  during  the  long  Reign  of 
Henry  III,  are  fufficient  to  convince  all  reafonable  and 
unprejudiced  Perfons,  of  the  Rigor,  wherewith  the  Popes 
exercifed  the  Authority  they  had  been  Suffered  to  allume. 
How  much  more  convincing  would  it  be,  fhould  we  add 
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to  thefe  Inftanccs,  what  paffed  on  the  fame  Subject,  in 
all  the  other  Chriftian  Kingdoms  ?  But  to  confine  my 
fclf  wholly  to  England,  I  Shall  only  remark,  that  Becket'% 
Affair  carried  the  Pope's  Power  in  England  higher  than 
ever;  after  a  Prince,  fo  haughty  as  Henry  II,  was  forced 
to  fubmit  to  a  fhamcful  Discipline.  The  Horhage  King 
'John  was  obliged  to  do  the  Pope,  raifed  this  Power  to 
its  utmoft  height.  From  that  time  the  Popes  looked 
upon  England  as  a  conquered  Country,  with  which  they 
did  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  keep  any  mea- 
fures.  This  is  manifeft  throughout  the  whole  Reign  of 
Henry  III. 

It  muft  be  farther  obferved,  that  if  the  Rigour  where- 
with the  Popes  treated  England,  ferved  for  fome  time  to 
keep  the  Kingdom  in  Subjection,  it  proved  in  the  end  the 
chief  Caufc  of  the  decay  of  their  Power,  when  Circum* 
fiances  came  to  be  altered.  As  they  carried  it  too  far, 
they  made  the  Englijh,  naturally  jealous  of  their  Liberty, 
defire  to  throw  off  fo  intolerable  a  Yoke.  According- 
ly, when  a  favorable  juncture  offered,  they  failed  not  to  ■ 
improve  it,  and  the  rather  as  they  found  themfelves  fup- 
ported  by  the  Clergy,  who  felt,  no  lefs  than  the  People, 
the  Effects  of  the  Pope's  Tyranny.  This  will  appear  in 
fome  of  the  following  Reigns.  Mean  time,  we  are  to 
confider  the  Days  of  John  and  Henry  III,  as  thofe 
wherein  the  Papal  Power  was  at  the  higheft  in  England, 
and,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  moft  other  Kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope. I  might  confirm  my  Affertion  with  number'efs 
Proofs,  if  what  has  been  faid  did  not  appear  to  me  fuffi- 
cient. They  who  delire  to  fee  a  more  particular  Ac- 
count of  the  unjuft  and  violent  Proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  with  refpect  to  England,  during  the  Reigns  of 
John  and  Henry  III,  may,  for  their  Satisfaction,  confulr. 
the  Hiftory  of  Matthew  Paris,  who  treats  of  them  at 
large.  It  is  true  indeed,  Endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
deftroy  the  Credit  of  this  Author.  But  Men  of  Senfe 
don't  look  upon,  as  an  Evidence  of  Unfaithfulnefs,  bare 
Allegations  without  Proofs. 

The  frequent  Contefts  about  the  Elections  of  Bifhops  C<mt<flt  <*■> 
and  Abbots,  make  alfo  a  confiderable  Article  of  the  Af- ^"f£"'/" 
fairs  of  the  Church.  But  as  I  have  had  frequent  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of  them,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  enlarge  any 
farther  upon  that  Subject.  It  will  fuffice  to  point  out  in 
general,  what  ferved  for  Foundation  to  thefe  Difputes. 
As  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  the  Monks  of  St.  Augujlin's 
pretended,  that  the  Right  of  electing  the  Archbifhops  be- 
longed to  them,  exclufive  of  all  others,  But  the  Suffra- 
gan Bifhops  of  that  See  maintained,  they  had  an  equal 
Right  with  the  Monks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court 
would  not  willingly  fuffer  any  to  be  promoted  to  the 
Archiepifcopal  Dignity,  but  whom  they  approved  of. 
So  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Court  had  all  along  a 
great  Share  in  the  Elections.  Thefe  feveral  Interefts  were 
the  occafion,  that  hardly  could  an  Archbifhop  be  chofen 
without  fome  Conteft.  One  while,  becaufe  the  Monks 
elected,  without  confulting  the  Suffragan  Bifhops ;  another 
while,  becaufe  the  Bifhops  made  a  different  Choice  from 
that  of  the  Monks.  Sometimes  the  Monks  themfelves  made 
a  double  Election  ;  and  fometimes  it  happened,  that  the 
Prelate  not  being  agreeable  to  the  King,  could  not  obtain 
his  Confirmation.  The  Court  of  Rome  reaped  great 
Advantages  from  thefe  Controverfies,  fince  to  her  was  re- 
ferred the  Decifion  thereof.  Upon  thefe  occafions  the  Popes 
made  it  a  Rule,  to  declare  in  favour  of  him  who  appeared 
beft  affected  to  the  Holy  See.  Oftentimes,  by  the  Fulnefs 
of  their  Apoftolical  Power,  they  annulled  the  Elections 
made  with  unanimous  Confent,  and  caufed  whom  they 
pleafed  to  be  elected.  Of  this  we  meet  with  feveral  In- 
stances in  the  Hiftory  of  England. 

Thefe  Distentions  reigned  almoft  as  much  in  the  Elec- 
tions of  the  other  Bifhops  and  Abbots.  The  Court  had 
ever  among  thofe  that  had  a  Right  to  vote,  a  Party, 
which  generally  carried  it  from  the  others.  At  leaft,  it 
was  ftrong  enough  to  hinder  the  Election  of  fuch  as  were 
difagreeable  to  the  King.  Whatever  happened,  they  raif- 
ed Difputes,  which  were  referred  to  the  Pope's  Decifion. 
Then  it  was  that  the  King  made  ufe  of  fuch  means 
with  the  Pope,  as  feldom  tailed  of  Succefs.  This  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  it  Suffices  to  have  made  here  thefe  few  Remarks, 
without  its  being  neceflary  to  infift  any  farther  on  this 
head. 

The  Immunities  very  often  granted  by  the  Court  of  Cm;emng 
Ro;nc,  to  Churches  and  Monafteries,  in  prejudice  of  the  l'rmm'""' 
Bifhops,  were  moreover  a  fertile  Source  of  Difputes. 
Thefe  Immunities  regarded  either  the  Vifitation  of  the 
Religious  Houfes,  or  the  Elections  of  the  Abbots,  or  the 
Difpenfation  to  fome  Bifhops  to  be  abfent  from  the  Coun- 
cils. All  thefe  Articles  produced  an  infinite  Number  of 
Tttt  Suits, 
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to  make  one  ftand  amazed  at  the  Raftinefs  of  fome  Prote- 
ftant Authors,  who,  upon  tha  Credit  of  William  of  Ncw- 
burgb  the  Monk,  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  Order, 
have  fo  roughly  handled  thefe  pretended  Hercticks. 

Gervale  in  his  Chronicle  fpeaks  of  another  Council  con  • 
vened  by  Henry  II,  where  he  fays,  that  Prince  caufed  the 
Bifhops  to  fwear  to  obey  his  Orders,  before  he  had  in- 
formed them  of  his  Intentions.  He  adds,  that  in  Confe- 
quence  of  this  Oath,  he  would  have  obliged  them  to  with- 
draw their  Obedience  from  Alexander  III,  and  own  the 
Antipope  ;  but  that  the  Prelates  flatly  refufed  it.  It  feems 
that  Gervafe,  who  was  a  Monk  of  St.  Augujiine's  and 
Cotemporary  with  Becket,  fhould  have  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  that  paff'ed  in  that  Archbifhop's  Conteft  with  the 
King.  But  as  he  is  extremely  partial  in  Favor  of  Bccket, 
and  befides,  no  other  Hiftorian  fpeaks  of  this  Council,  one 
can  hardly  doubt  its  being  a  Fiction.  The  only  Founda- 
tion for  it,  is  Henry's  writing  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Co- 
logne, as  was  laid  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  Reign.  I  fhall  juft 
obferve  here,  that  certain  modern  Hiftorians,  relying  too 
much  on  the  Authority  of  Gervafe,  who  was  Bccket's 
Creature,  have  unwarily  taken  him  for  guide  in  their 
Account  of  this  Quarrel.  Hence  they  have  been  led  to 
favour  the  Archbifhop,  and  infinuate  as  if  he  was  unjuftly 
perfecuted  by  the  King.  This,  added  to  what  I  remarked 
in  the  foregoing  Inftance,  fhews  howeafily  Hiftorians  fuf- 
fer  themfelves  to  be  drawn  infenfibly  into  the  Notions 
or  Prejudices  of  thofe  that  have  writ  before  them  (2). 

In  1 175,  Richard  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  convened  Synod  *t 
in  Weflminfter  (3)  a  national  Synod,  where  he  caufed  to  ^'ftmm" 
be  read  fome  Canons,  drawn  up  by  himfelf.    They  moftly  Genas. 
relate  to  Ecclefiaftical  Discipline,  and  the  Celibacy  of  the  Brcmpt. 
Prieffs,  which  was  not  yet  thoroughly  eftablifhed.    Roger, 
Archbifnop  of  Tori,  was  not  prefent  at  this  Synod,  but 
fent  Agents,    who  protefted,  in   his  Name,  againft  three 
things  wherein  he  thought  himfelf  aggrieved.     Firft,  he  Difpnm  U- 
complained  of  being  denied  the  Privilege  of  having  the  Crofs  '^'ojlck- 
carried  before  him  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury.     In  the  njbift. 
fecond  place,  he  complained,  that  the  Bifhopricks  of  Lin- 
coln, Chcjler,  IVorceJler  [and  Hereford]  were  unjuftly  taken 
from  the  Jurifdiction  of  the  See  of  York.     His  third  Grie- 
vance was,  on  account  of  an  Ex-communication  denounced 
by  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  againft  fome  Clergymen 
of  St.  Ofwald's  in  Glocejler.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
old  Difputes  between  the  two  Metropolitans  were  ftill  kept 
on  foot,  notwithstanding  the  Care  taken  to  put  an  end  to 
them,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  I. 

What  paffed  the  next  Year  1176,  in  a  Synod  held  by  Cerva*' 
Huguccio  the  Pope's  Legate  (4),  is  a  farther  Evidence  ol  p™™?,0 
this   matter.      The    Archbifhop  of  York   feating  himfelf  Hovcd. 
on  the  Right-hand  of  the  Legate  (j),  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury's  Domefticks  fell  upon   him  and  dragged  him 
thence,  and  trampled  upon  him.  This  Accident  caufed  the 
Synod  to  break  up,  and  was  followed  with  a  long  Procefs, 
which  occafioned  the   two  Metropolitans  to  carry  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  feveral  Appeals,  from   whence  fhe  reaped 
great  Advantages  (6). 

In  the  Year  1183,  the  Pope  defiring  Henry  II  to  pro-  Expedient  °f 
cure  him   a  Subfidy  from  the  Clergy,  to  enable   him  to  ^'„<-"f;£ 
carry  on  the  War  againft  the  Emperor,  the  King  afTem-  Pope  for  fear 
bled  the  Prelates,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  Pope's  De-  'f  c'"f'- 
mand.     The  Clergy  not  daring  to  refufe  the  Aid  the  Pon-  ?""""* 
tiff  required,  and  on  the  other  hand,  dreading  it  might  be 
made  a  Precedent,  contrary  to  the  Liberties  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ufed  this  Expedient  to  content  him.     They 
entreated  the    King  to  give   the  Pope  what    he  thought 
reafonable,  promifing  to  repay  him  whatever  he  fhould 
advance  (7). 

In  this  Reign  two  Councils  were  held  in  Ireland,  the  Synod  at 
firft  was  convened  at  Armagh,  prefently  after  the  Con-  Ir^£ 
quefts  of  the  Englijh.     It  was  decreed  in  this  Synod,  that  Git.  Camb. 
all  the  Englijh  Slaves  fhould  be  enfranchifed  ;  the  Prelates  Hib.  Expa. 
being  perfuaded,  that  the  Calamities  their  Ifland  began  to  c>  ' 
fuffer,  proceeded  from  the  Irijh  detaining  in  fiavery,  Men, 
who  were  Chriftians  as  well  as  themfelves.     Befides,  they 
coniidered,  that  Encouragement  was  given  to  Pyrates,  by 
affording  them  an  Opportunity  of  felling   their  Slaves  irv 
Ireland.     The  other  Synod  was  held  at  Cajhcl,  to  put  the  Another  at 
Church  of  Ireland  upon  the  fame  foot,  with  the  Church  HJj™" 

Gir.   Camb. 

(1)  The  rValdenfe:  publiihcd  the  Articles  of  their  Faith,  which  they  dedicated  to  the  French  King,  who  was  then  perfecting  them.  The  Monks  c.  34- 
would  have  concealed  their  Dodrincs,  but  they  came  to  light,  partly  by  the  Quarrels  of  the  Papifts  among  thcmlclves,  and  partly  by  the  tak.ng  of  Mon. 
tbrun  in  1585,  by  the  Marcfchal  dc  Lefdiguicres,  a  Proteftant,  who  faved  the  Records  of  the  Perkcutions,  found  in  that  Place,  when  the  Monks  d:figncd 
to  have  burnt  them,  becaufe  they  not  only  contained  an  account  of  the  Cruelties  againft  the  WMufih  but  proved,  that  their  Doctrine  was  the  lame 
with  Ours.  This  makes  XoAta'a  Conjecture  the  more  probable,  and  (hould  be  a  Caution  to  Proteftant  Writers,  not  to  condemn  too  haftily  for  Heret.cks, 
all  that  are  reprcfented  as  fuch  by  the  Monks. 

(a)   In  the  Year  1176,  Cardinal  Vivian  was  fent  Legate  into  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Homed,  p.  553, 

(3)  May  18.     Homed.     Brcmpt.  p.  IJOI. 

(4)  He  came  to  England  about  the  end  of  October,  1175.     Gir-vas,  p.   1432. 

(5)  This  was  in  March  1176.     Cervas,  p.  1433. 

(61  This  fame  Year,  li'iliiam  King  of  Scotland,    and  the  Bifhops,  Abbots,    and  Priors  of  his  Kingdom,  being  at  1    Great    Council,  or  Parliament,  at 
Northampton,  King  Henry  required  them  to  make  their  Submiflion  to  the  Church  of  England;   but  they  refilled.     Hsved,  p.  550. 

{j)  In  1  iSS,  a~Synod  was  held  at  Gcytinton,  in  Ntrtbamplcnjbirt,  about  the  Crufade.     Bnmpt.  p.  1149.     Ch,  Mai/ns,  p.  177.     Hcvcd.  p.  641. 
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Suits,  of  which  the  whole  Profit  accrued  to  the  Pope ; 
who  under  this  pretence,  commanded  the  Parties  to  re- 
pair to  Rome  to  defend  their  refpeclive  Rights.  When 
once  they  were  there,  they  never  faw  the  end  of  their 
Suits  unlefs  by  Prefents  they  found  means  to  procure 
difpatch ;  and  he  that  gave  moft,  generally  came  off  beft. 
Of  this  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  feveral  Inftances. 
But  there  is  no  occafion  to  prove  a  Fact  fo  well  known 
and  .averred.  It  is  time  now  to  proceed  to  the  Councils 
during  the  four  Reigns  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

COUNCILS  in  the  Reign  of 
H  EN  RT  II. 

IN  the  Year  1*155,  De'ng  tne  nrn;  of  Henry  II,  a  mixt 
Council  was  held  in  London,  confining  of  Bifhops  and 
Barons,  where  were  debated  feveral  Affairs  relating  to 
the  Church  and  State.  I  took  notice  of  this  Aflembly,  on 
purpofe  to  fhew  that  the  Ufe  of  thefe  mixt  Councils  was 
not  yet  entirely  abolifhed. 

In  1 166,  a  Synod  was  held  which  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
from  the  Excommunication  denounced  by  Thomas  Becket 
againft  thofe  that  obferved  the  Conflituttons  of  Clarendon. 

The  fame  Year,  according  to  Dr.  Hody,  but  fix  Years 
fooner  according  to  Spelman,  and  according  to  others,  four 
only,  Henry  II  ordered  a  Council  to  meet  at  Oxford,  to 
examine  the  Tenets  of  certain  Hereticks  called  Publicans, 
of  whom  I  have  already  fpoken  in  the  Reign  of  that 
Prince.  Very  probably,  they  were  Difciples  of  the  Wal- 
denfes,  who  began  then  to  appear.  When  they  were 
asked  in  the  Council,  who  they  were,  they  anfwered, 
they  were  Chriftians,  and  Followers  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Apoftles.  After  that,  being  queftioned  upon  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Creed,  their  Replies  were  very  Orthodox  as  to 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation.  But  if  William  of  Ncwburgb 
is  to  be  credited,  they  rejected  Baptifm,  the  Eucharijl, 
Marriage,  and  the  Communion  of  Saints.  They  fhewed 
a  great  deal  of  Modefty  and  Meeknefs  in  their  whole 
behaviour.  When  they  were  threatned  with  Death,  in 
order  to  oblige  them  to  renounce  their  Tenets,  they  only 
faid ,  Bleffed  are  they  that  fuffer  for  Righteoufnefs  Sake. 
The  Council,  finding  there  was  no  prevailing  upon  them, 
delivered  them  over  to  the  fecular  Power.  Unhappily 
for  them,  the  King  being  then  at  variance  with  the  Pope, 
was  afraid  of  giving  him  an  advantage,  if  they  were-fpared. 
Upon  this  account  he  treated  them  more  feverely  than  he 
•would  have  done  at  any  other  time.  After  caufing  them 
to  be  branded  with  a  hot  Iron,  he  forbid  under  great  Pe- 
nalties all  Perfons  to  give  them  the  leaft  Relief.  They 
fuffered  this  hard  Treatment  very  cheerfully ;  and  as  they 
could  meet  with  no  Affiftance,  either  to  ftay  in  the  King- 
dom or  to  go  from  thence,  they  all  miferably  perifhed. 
This  is  all  the  Hiftorians  have  related  concerning  thefe  pre- 
tended Hereticks,  without  telling  us  why  they  were  called 
Publicans.  I  obferved  they  were  very  likely  Difciples  of 
the  IValdenfes,  becaufe  of  their  Orthodoxy  on  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  their  Patience,  and 
their  Anfwer  to  the  Council  that  they  followed  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Apoftles,  for  that  was  precifely  the  Language 
of  the  IValdenfes.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  trace  the  Waldenfes 
in  the  Tenets  afcribed  to  them  concerning  Baptifm,  the 
Eucharijl,  Marriage,  and  the  Communion  of  Saints.  But 
poffibly  the  Hiftorians,  who  mention  them,  may  have  mif- 
reprefented  their  Doctrine.  Perhaps  they  did  not  believe 
Tranfubfiantiation,  and  refufing  to  communicate  with  fuch 
as  did  believe  it,  it  was  inferred  they  rejected  the  Eu- 
charijl and  Communion  of  Saints.  As  for  Baptifm,  per- 
haps they  would,  with  the  Waldenfes,  have  it  ftnpt  of  all 
the  Ceremonies,  tacked  to  it  fince  its  Inftitution.  In  fine, 
it  may  be  they  denied  Marriage  to  be  a  Sacrament,  and 
on  that  account  were  accufed  of  rejecting  it.  However  this 
be,  they  would  not  be  the  firft,  to  whom  have  been  af- 
cribed Doctrines  little  agreeable  to  their  Sentiments,  by 
forced  Confequences,  as  it  is  eafy  to  fee  from  the  Hiftory  of 
the  IValdenfes  and  Albigenfes  ( 1 ).  What  I  have  been  faying 
is  however  only  conjecture.     But  it  is  fufficiently  plaufible, 
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of  England;  that  is  to  fay,  to  reduce  the  Irljh  Clergy  un- 
der the  Pope's  Jurifdidtion,  purfuant  to  the  King's  pro- 
mife,  when  he  demanded  Adrians  confent,  to  make  that 
Conqueft. 
/  Before  I  finifh  what  relates  to  tlie  Councils  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  II,  I  fhall  add  a  word,  concerning  the 
Xlth  Council  of  Latcran,  convened  at  Rome  by  Alexan- 
der■  III.  There  were  only  three  Englijh  Bifhops  (1),  at 
this  Council;  for,  according  to  the  Teftimony  of  Roger 
dt  Hovcden,  it  was  one  of  the  Privileges  of  the  Church  of 
England,  not  to  be  obliged  to  fend  muie  than  four  Bifhops 
to  Councils  held  at  Rome.  The  Albigenfes  were  ex- 
communicated in  this  Council,  and  all  Christians  very 
ftridtly  forbidden  to  keep  any  (Jorrcfpondencc  with  them. 

One  of  the  Canon:,  prohibited,  on  pain  of  Excommu- 
nication, to  promife  Benefices  before  a  Vacancy.  But 
this  Prohibition  took  place  only  with  regard  to  Patrons, 
and  not  with  refpect  to  the  Popes,  who  broke  it  conti- 
nually, by  means  of  Provifions,  of  which,  in  fpiteofthis 
Canon,  they  made  ficquent  ufe. 

It  was  farther  rcfolvcd  in  this  fame  Council,  to  eafe  the 
vaft  Expence,  Churches  and  Religious  Houfes  were  liable 
to,  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Vifitors,  and  their  Re- 
tinue. It  was  decreed,  that  in  Vifitations,  an  Archbifhop 
fhould  not  have  in  his  Retinue  more  than  fifty  Horfe,  a 
Bifhop  more  than  thirty,  a  Legate  more  than  twenty 
five,  and  an  Archdeacon  more  than  feven.  A  great  Re- 
formation truly,  which  plainly  (hews  the  Moderation  of 
the  Council.  The  Charges  the  Abbics  and  Churches 
were  at  upon  this  occafion,  were  called  Procurations ; 
doubtlefs,  becaufe  the  Churches  were  obliged  to  procure 
what  was  neceflary  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Vifitors. 
In  procefs  of  time,  this  was  turned  into  a  certain  Sum  of 
Money,  which  kept  all  along  the  Name  of  Procurations, 
and  became  a  fcrtde  fource  of  oppieffions,  which  the 
Nuntios  and  Legates  made  the  Churches  endure  on  this 
pretence.  Tiltings  and  Tournaments  were  likewife  for- 
bidden, but  this  Prohibition  was  not  capable  of  abolilhing 
them. 


COUNCILS  in  the  Reign  of 
RICHARD     I. 


IN  1189,  Baldwin  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  interdic- 
ting the  Lands  of  Prince  John,  on  account  of  his  Mar- 
riage with  his  Coufin  Avifa  of  Glocejler,  there  was  an 
Appeal  to  the  Pope  from  this  Procedure.  Whereupon  the 
Pope  fent  into  England  a  Legate,  one  John  de  Anagnia, 
who  called  a  Synod,  where  the  Archbifhop's  proceedings 
were  made  void,  and  the  Interdict  taken  orE  After  that, 
the  Pope  confirmed  the  Marriage  by  his  Authority.  Not- 
withftanding  this  decilive  Sentence,  the  Marriage  was  an- 
nulled feveral  Years  after,  on  the  fame  pretence  of  Kindred, 
and  by  the  fame  Authority  ;  every  thing  being  eafy  to 
thofe  that  are  inverted  with  Abfolute  Power  (2). 

The  fame  Baldwin  being  about  to  attend  Riehard  to  the 
Holy-Land,  convened  a  Synod,  where  he  declared,  that 
he  left  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  to  the  Bifhop  of  London,  and  of  his  particu- 
lar Diocefe  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rochc/ler. 

During  the  Abfence  of  the  two  Archbifhops,  one  of 
whom  was  in  the  Eaft,  the  other  in  Normandy,  the  Bi- 
fhop of  Ely,  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  and  Legate  of  the 
Pope,  convened  two  Synods,  one  at  Glocejler,  and  another 
at  JVeJlminJhr.  But  nothing  of  moment  was  tranfaft- 
ed,  his  Aim  in  calling  them,  being  only  to  fliew  his  Gran- 
deur. 

Baldwin  dying  at  Acres,  as  foon  as  the  News  reached 
England,  the  Bifhop  of  London  fent  an  Inhibition  to  the 
Monks  of  St.  Augujline,  to  proceed  to  an  Election  of  an 
Archbifhop,  without  the  confent  of  the  Suffragan-Bi- 
fhops.  Some  time  after,  the  Suffragans  being  met  at  Can- 
terbury, the  Monks  came  into  their  AfTembly,  and  declared 
they  had  elected  the  Bifhop  of  Bath.  At  the  fame  In- 
ftant,  they  took  and  placed  him  on  the  Archiepifcopal 
Throne.  The  Bifhops  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  but  the 
Death  of  the  Prelate  elet£t,  which  happened  foon  after,  put 
an  end  to  the  Difference. 

In  1 193,  Richard  fent  from  Pale/line,  a  Letter  to  the 
Suffragan  Bifhops  of  Canterbury,  ordering  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Election  of  an  Archbifhop,  jointly  with  the 
Monks  of  St.  Augujlin.  Purfuant  to  this  Order,  a  fort  of 
Synod  was  held,  and  Hubert  JValters  elected,  whom  the 
King  had  ftrongly  recommended. 
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Two  Years  after,  the  fame  Hubert,  being  made  Legate,  H,,ved- 
convened  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  a  national  Synod,  p'  7SS* 
where  feveral  Canons  were  made,  of  which  two  only  dc- 
ferve  Notice.  By  the  Hid,  Priefts  are  forbidden  to  take 
Money  for  faying  Mafs.  The  Vth,  exprefly  prohibits 
Deacons  to  adminifter  the  Sacraments  of  Baptifm  and  the 
Eucharift,   unlefs  in  Cafes  of  Ncceffity. 


COUNCILS  in  the  Reign  of 
King    JOHN 

IN  the  Year  1200,    Archbifhop  Hubert  held  a  national    1 
Synod  at  IVcJlminJlcr,  notwithstanding  the  Kind's  Pro-  "'""7'*'  . 
liibuion,     which    is   remarked    by  Hiftorians  as  the   firfl 
Usurpation  of  this  nature.     Several  Canons  were  made  in  *j 
this  Synod,  the  chief  of  which  arc  thefe: 


. 

p.  806. 
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The  Iff,  regulates  the   Pronunciation  of  Divine  Ser-  s*1  c  n  • 
vice,  to  prevent  reading  Prayers  either  too  flow,    or  too1'"'1''103' 
fait. 

The  lid,  forbids  the  confecrating  the  Eucharift  more 
than  once  in  a  Day,  without  urgent  Neceflity. 

The  Xlth,  declares  againft  clandeftine  Marriages,  and 
forbids  married  Perfons  to  travel  beyond  Sea,  without  pub- 
lishing their  mutual  Confent. 

In  1 206,  the  Pope  intending  to  levy    in   England  an  SymivAitb 
extraordinary  Romefcot,  or  Peter-Pence,  the  Bifhops  met  r'fif"*tu'9 
in  a  bynod  to  debate  upon   his  Demand.     But  the  King  m.  Paris. 
fending  them  word  to  proceed  no  further,    they  broke  up 
without  coming  to  any  Rcfolution.     And  indeed,    Peter- 
Pence,    not  concerning  the  Clergy  more  than  the  reft  of 
the  Nation,  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  determine,  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  paid  or  not.     Neverthelefs,  fhortly  after, 
a  Legate,  one  Florentinus,  called  another  Synod  at  Reading, 
upon  the  fame  account,  and,  as  if  the  Clergy  had  been  the 
occafion  of  the  King's  Refufal,  extorted   from   them  an 
Aid,  in  lieu  of  the  extraordinary  Romefcot  demanded  by 
the  Pope. 

I  pals  over  in  Silence  feveral  Councils,  called  purely  to 
regulate  the  Reftitution,  the  King  was  to  make  the  Ec- 
cleiiafticks,  after  his  Reconciliation  to  the  Pope,  having 
fpoken  of  them  elfewhere. 

During  the   Reign  of  King  John,    Pope  Innocent  III.  X'lt 
convened  the  Xllth  Council  of  Lateran,  at  which  were  "'  f  L  t:" 
prefent  four  hundred    and    twelve    Bifhops  (3).       TherCM.  Paris. 
were  paffed  feventy  Canons,  which,  according  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Hiftorians,  were  not  very  agreeable  to  the  Pre- 
lates, by  whole  Authority  they  were  made.     This  gave  M,  Tu  Pin. 
occafion  to  a  famous  Modern  to  conjecture,  that  the  Pope 
drew  up  thefe  Canons  himfelf,    and  that   they  were  read 
before  the  Council,    whofe  Silence  was   taken  for  an  Ap- 
probation.      This  was   an  Artifice,    which   began   to    be 
praiStifed,  in  order  to  pafs  in  Councils  whatever   the  Pope 
delircd.     The  Prefident  ordered  the  Canons  ready  drawn 
up  to  be  read,    and  the  Prelates  perceiving  they  were  not 
defigned    to  be  debated,     none   dared  to  be  the  firft  op- 
pofer.      In  procefs  of  time,  this  Expedient  was  frequently 
ufed,    and    the  Council    of  Vienne  which    was    held    in 
1 31 2,     and    where   the    Order   of  the   Knights-Tem- 
plars was  abolifhed,  will  furnifh  us  with  a  remarkable  In- 
ftance. 

To  return  to  the  Council  of  Latcran,  fince  the  Church 
of  England,  as  a  Member  of  the  Catholick  Church,  was 
no  lels  concerned  than  the  other  Churches  in  the  Canons 
made  there,  it  will  not  be  perhaps  foreign  to  the  purpofe 
to  be  fomething  particular.  But  however,  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, it  will  be  fufficient  to  take  notice  of  three  Canons, 
which  feem  remarkable  beyond  the  reft. 

The  Ift  eftablifhes  in  exprefs  Terms,  the  Doctrine  otCami  oftkt 
Tranfubftantiation.  £jj^£ 

The  Hid  imports,  that  the  fecular  Power  fhall  be  re- 
quested, follicited,  and,  if  need  be,  compelled  by  Eccle- 
iiaftical  Cenfures,  to  take  an  Oath  to  ufe  their  utmoft  En- 
deavours to  root  all  Hereticks  out  of  their  Territories. 
That  for  the  future,  all  Perfons,  without  Exception,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  fwear  the  fame  Oath,  upon  theiT  being 
promoted  to  any  Dignity  Spiritual  or  Temporal.  And  if 
any  Temporal  Lord  refufes  to  purge  his  Dominions  of 
Hereticks,  after  an  Admonition,  he  ihall  be  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Metropolitan  and  his  Suffragans.  And  in 
cafe  he  contemns  the  Cenfures  of  the  Church,  and  refufes 
to  make  Satisfaction  within  a  Year,  the  Pope  fhall  de- 


ft) Howdtn  names  four  who  were  prefent  at  trie  Cruncil,  as    Hugh  Eifliop  of  Durham,  John  of  Norwich,    Robert  of  Hertford,    and  Regma.d  of  Bath, 
The  Abbots  were  more  numerous.     Sec  liovcdcn,  p.  5S2,  Anno  J  179. 

(a)  The  fame  Year  there  was  an  thcr  Synod  held  at  Piprxcl in  Nu-tbamftuifiirt,     Hmed.  p.  65S.    'Sfe/M,  C>rc.  T   II.  ?•  I_I9> 
(3)  Amung  whom  was  Langton  Archbilhop  of  Centtrhurf. 
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clarc  his  Subjects  and  ValTals  abfolved  from  their  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  and  at  the  fame  time,  (hall  invite  the  Ca- 
tholick  Princes  to  feize  his  Country,  faving  to  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Fee,  if  there  is  any,  his  Rights  ;  upon  condition 
that  the  laid  Sovereign  Qta.ll  do  nothing  to  obftruft  the 
Execution  of  the  Canon. 

,  It  is  difficult  to  read  this  Decree  without  being  fur- 
prifed,  that  Bifhops  fhould  aflume  a  Right  to  deprive  So- 
vereign Princes  of  their  Dominions,  as  if  in  fact  fefus 
Cbri/l  had,  in  clear  and  exprefs  Terms,  inverted  them 
With  fuch  a  Power.  They  might  be  allowed  a  Right  to 
exhort,  to  requelt,  to  follicite  Princes  to  purge  their  Ter- 
ritories of  Hereticks.  Nay,  let  them  be  fullered,  if  you 
pleafe,  to  excommunicate  thefe  fame  Princes,  under  co- 
lour of  their  being,  as  Members  of  the  Chutch,  liable  to 
Ecclefiaftical  Cenfures,  as  well  as  their  Subjects.  But 
that  Bifhops  may  extend  their  Authority  fo  far  as  to  de- 
cree temporal  Punifhments,  and  deprive  Princes,  or  even 
private  Perfons,  of  their  Property,  is  what  cannot  be 
granted,  without  refigning  to  them  withal,  the  temporal 
Sovereignty  of  the  whole  Chriftian  World.  To  what 
purpofe  then,  will  fome  fay,  is  Excommunication,  it  the 
Perfons  excommunicated  happen  to  contemn  it  ?  I  know 
not ;  God  alone  will  be  Judge  in  the  other  Life.  But  this 
did  not  content  the  Clergy,  and  much  lefs  the  Popes, 
■who  would  be  refpected,  feared  and  obeyed,  in  this  Life  : 
For  that  was  the  fole  end  of  all  their  Excommunica- 
tions. And  indeed,  to  this,  temporal  Punifhments  were 
abfolutely  neceffary,  fpiritual  ones  not  producing  their 
Effect  but  in  the  next  World,  about  which  they  were 
little  concerned.  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  Generality  of 
Chriflians  follow  at  prefent  a  different  Theology.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Excommunications  of  Princes  are  much  lefs 
frequent,  becaufe  Peoples  Eyes  are  opened,  and  do  not 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  renounce  their  Allegiance  to 
their  Sovereigns,  in  compliance  to  the  Pope's  Pleafure. 
It  may  be  further  obferved  on  this  Decree,  that,  though  it 
feemed  to  be  levelled  only  againft  the  Earl  of  Tboloufe, 
and  the  other  Protectors  of  the  Mbigenfes,  yet  the  Con- 
fluences reached  all  Chriftian  Princes  in  general.  And 
indeed  from  this  Principle  naturally  flowed  the  unlimited 
Authority,  too  frequently  exerted  by  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff. 

The  laft  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  that  I  de- 
fign  to  confider,  is  the  XlVth.  By  this  Canon  it  is  de- 
creed, that  the  Priefts,  who  are  addicted  to  Debauchery  in 
Countries  where  Marriage  is  allowed,  fhould  be  more  fe- 
verely  punifhed  than  thofe,  who  live  in  Places,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  Celibacy.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 

the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  was  not  yet  univerfally  efta- 
blifhed. 


CO  U  NCI  LS  in  the  Reign  of 
HENRY  111. 


I  Shall  not  take  upon  me  to  fpeak  of  all  the  Councils 
in  the  long  Reign  of  Henry  III,  becaufe  they  were, 
for  the  moft  part,  convened  only  to  fupply  the  Popes 
with  Money,  or  to  countenance  their  Exactions.  I  fhall 
content  myfelf  with  chufing  fuch,  as  more  immediately 
related  to  Religion,  or  where  fomething  remarkable  was 
tranfacted. 

In  1222,  Cardinal  Langton  convened,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Canterbury  (i),  a  provincial  Synod,  where  three  Men 
were  condemned,  and  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  Arm. 
The  firft  pretended  himfelf  to  be  J  ejus  Cbrijl,  and  fhewed 
on  his  Body  the  five  Wounds  of  our  Saviour.  The  fe- 
cond  was  a  Hermaphrodite  who  accompanied  that  Impoftor. 
The  third  was  a  Deacon,  who,  to  marry  a  Jeivijh  Wo- 
man, with  whom  he  was  in  Love,  had  circumcifed  him- 
felf (2). 

In  1 22 j,  the  fame  Prelate  held  a  Synod,  where  was 
made  a  Canon,  confirming  the  Prohibition  of  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Priefts.  This  leaves  room  to  prefume,  there 
were  (till  in  England,  Priefts  who  flood  their  ground  againft 
all  former  Prohibitions. 

In  1237,  Otho  the  Pope's  Legate  convened  a  national 
Council  at  London,  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  As  he  knew 
there  was  a  Defign  to  oppofe  the  Canons  which  he  would 


have  palTed  againft  Pluralities,  he  obtained  of  the  King  a 
Guard  of  two  hundred  Men.  As  foon  as  the  Prelates 
had  taken  their  places,  he  ordered  certain  Canons  to  be 
read,  which  were  brought  from  Rome  ready  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  method.  When  the  Canons  againft 
Pluralifts  came  to  be  read,  JValter  de  Cantilupe  Bifhop  of 
IVincheJler,  and  fome  other  Prelates,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed 
it,  and  even  protefted  againft  it.  This  oppofition  obliged 
the  Legate  to  declare,  that  the  Canon  fhould  be  in  force 
only  during  the  time  of  his  Legatefhip.  However,  it  was 
no  fooner  palled  upon  that  Condition,  but  an  Ecclefiaftick 
in  the  Legate's  Retinue,  read  aloud  a  Decretal  Lpiftle  of 
the  Pope,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  this  Canon  fhould 
be  peipctually  binding. 

The  lid  ftates  the  Number  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
reckons  them  Seven  (3). 

The  Hid  fixes  the  Eves  of  Eaffer  and  Wbitfunday  for 
the  Administration  of  Baptifm,  and  as  fome  People  fcru- 
pled  to  baptize  their  Children  on  thefe  Days,  their  Scruples 
were  condemned. 

TheXXIId  enjoins  the  Clergy  to  live  on  their  BeneJ 
fices,  at  leuft  the  bell  part  of  the  year.  This  Canon  was 
abfolutely  necellary  at  that  time.  As  the  Pope  difpenfed 
with  the  Refidence  of  the  Italians,  who  poiTefled  a  great 
Number  of  Benefices  in  England,  if  the  Englijh  had  not 
been  obliged  to  refide,  the  Churches  would  have  been 
quite  forfaken. 

In  1239,  was  held  at  London  a  Council,  which  flatly 
refuled  the  Legate,  the  Money  demanded  to  defiay  the 
Expences  of  his  Legatefhip. 

The  next  Year,  the  fame  Legate  alTemblcd  another 
Synod,  where  he  demanded  for  the  Pope,  the  fifth  part 
of  the  Revenues  of  the  Clergy,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail. 

All  the  reft  of  the  Councils,  from  1 240  to  1 264,  were 
only  called  to  demand  Money  of  the  Clergy. 

During  the  Barons  Wars,    were  aflembled  two  Coun-  Syn-d,  at 
cils.     The  firft   at  Reading,    where  was  confirmed    tire  ^  d!°E  ""* 
Appeal  brought  by  the  Barons,  from  the  Proceedings  oftc,n''a 
the    Legate   then  at  Boulogne.     In    the  fecond,    held  at  T.  WiUes. 
Northampton  in   1266,     Othoban  (4)  the  Legate  excom-  P*  6**  7** 
municated  all  Clergymen  engaged  in  the  Earl  of  Leicejlers 
Party. 

In  1268,  (5)  the  fame  Legate  convened  at  St.  Paul's  Cmmih  m- 
at  London  a  national  Council  (6),    where  were  publifhed  *■  i^",*" 
certain  Conftitutions   brought  from  Rome,    fome  whereof  p.  4.00. 
are  ftill  part  of  the  Canon-Law  of  the  Englijh  Church.  T.  Wito* 
As  feveral  of  thefe  Conftitutions   tended  to    leffen  the"1,  Si" 
Power  and  Jurifdiction  of  the  Bifhops,  ftrong  oppofition, 
was  made  againft  them  ;    which  obliged  the   Legate  to. 
prorogue  the  Aflembly  till  next  Day.     He  fo  wifely  im- 
proved this  fhort  Adjournment,    that  gaining  in  this  In- 
terval, either  by  Promifes  or  Threats,    fuch  as   appeared 
moft  averfe,    on  the  morrow  he  met  with   no  farther  op' 
pofition.     This  was  the  method  of  holding  Councils  m 
thofe  Days. 

The  Ift  of  thefe  Conftitutions  allows  Laymen  to  admi-  EatJHMd} 
nifter  Baptifm  in  cafe  of  Neceffity.  %'"gn 

The  lid  forbids  Priefts  to  take  Money  for  adminiftring 
the  Sacraments,  and  prefcribes  thefe  Words  to  be  made 
ufe  of  in  giving  Abfolution  :  /  abfolve  thee  from  all  thy  Sins  j 
or,  By  the  Authority  committed  unto  me,  I  abfolve  thee,  &c. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  were  ftill  fome 
Priefts,  who  made  a  Scruple  to  pronounce  the  Abfolution, 
in  a  direct  manner,  and  were  contented  with  a  bare  De* 
claration. 

The  IXth  enjoins  Refidence  to  Clergymen  (7). 

The  XHIth  confirms  the  Privilege  of  Sanctuary  to 
Churches. 

The  XlVth  ordains  the  folemnizing  of  Marriage  in 
Publick. 

The  XXth  is  againft  thofe  that  pretend  to  give  a  Com- 
penfation,  in  lieu  of  the  Penance  enjoined  them. 

The  XXIIId  piovides  againft  alienating  any  part  of 
the  Tythes  from  the  Parochial  Clergy.  This  Conftitution 
particularly  concerned  the  Monks,  to  whom  fuch  Aliena- 
tions were  daily  appropriated. 

The  XXXth  is  againft  Pluralifts. 

The  XXXIft  forbids  the  giving  Benefices  in  Commen-  Originate/ 
dam,  and  declares  a  Benefice,  held  in  that  manner,   va-  Commel>' 

dam,. 


(1)  T.  H'ikeitays,  it  was  in  Ofrey  Monaftery,  near  Otfird;  p.  39. 

(2)  He  was  tied  to  a  State  and  burnt  j  whereas  the  Jooportor  was  condemned  Co  perpetual  Imprifonment,    and  to  be  fed  with  nothing  but  Bread  and  Water. 
*Z  frikts,  p.  39. 

(3)  Namely,  Baptifm,  Confirmation,  Penance,  the  Euchariir,  Extreme  Unction,  Matrimony,   and  Orders. 

(4.)  Rafir.  by  mifUlce  fays  Otbi,  but  Qtb;  had  left  England  long  before,   in  1241,   as  Rapin  himlclf  has  related  in  the.  ReSg"  of  ttur.  III.     See  above, 
»•  3'3 


(5)  Spctman  places  tins  Council  in  the  Year  124S.    SesCusf,  Tom,  U,  p.  sCt, 

(6)  Afrit  8.     T.  tntes,  p.  85.  p       J 
t:)  'J'o  Vitar;,    gee  Spina*  Qok.  Tom,  II.  5,  zi^-„ 
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cant.  This  Cufrom,  which  was  become  much  in  vogue, 
owned  its  Original  to  the  Perfections  to  which  the  Church 
was  expofed,  whilft  the  northern  Nations  were  over-run- 
ning the  Weftern  Empire.  When  by  the  Fury  of  the 
Wars,  the  Priefts  and  Bifhops  themfelves  were  forced  to 
fly,  the  principal  Prelates  of  the  Province  appointed  Priefts 
to  officiate  in  the  vacant  Benefices,  till  the  Paftor  could 
refume  the  Care  of  his  Flock.  This  Cuftom  at  length 
was  abufed  in  a  manner  very  prejudicial  to  the  Church. 
After  Peace  was  reftored,  fuch  Piiefts  as  were  not  the  true 
Paftors,  and  were  ftiled  Commendatories,  were  however 
continued  in  the  Benefices.  For  this  reafon  feveral  Councils 
endeavoured  to  reform  this  Abufe,  by  decreeing,  that  thofe 
who  held  Benefices  in  Commcn/lam  mould  not  receive  the 
Profits,  or  officiate  as  Paftors  above  fix  Months.  But 
the  Popes,  pretending  to  be  above  the  Canons,  con- 
tinued to  difpofe  of  the  Benefices  in  Commendam  for  Term 
of  Life. 

The  XXXIId  Canon  decrees,  that  before  a  Bifhop 
was  confecrated,  ftrict  Enquiry  fhould  be  made,  Whe- 
ther he  held  more  Livings  than  one,  without  a  Difpen- 
fation, and  Whether  the  Difpenfation  was  authentick  and 
in  form  ? 

The  XXXIVth  declares  void  all  previous  Contracts  be- 
tween Patrons  and  Perfons  prefented  to  Benefices. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  Councils  held  in  England,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II,  to  the  end  of  that 
of  Henry  III,  that  is,  during  the  fpace  of  fix-fcore  Years. 
After  having  obferved  the  manner  of  making  the  Canons,  it 
Artifice  10  will  be  neceffary  to  add  another  Remark  on  that  Subject.  It 
happened  very  often,  that  in  order  to  get  a  Canon  palled, 
which  was  like  to  meet  with  ftrong  oppofition,  it  was  in- 
ferted,  among  many  others  of  great  ufe.  This  was  done, 
that  the  oppofers  might  be  accufed  of  being  againft  Regu- 
lations of  known  ufefulnefs.  This  Artifice  was  not  only 
practifed  in  Councils  but  likewife  in  Parliaments,  when  to 
pafs  certain  Bills,  others  of  abfolute  Ncceflity  were  tacked 
to  them.  However,  this  practice  has  met  from  time  to 
time  with  fuch  ftrong  oppofition,  that  it  has  not  been  able 
hitherto  to  grow  into  Cuftom. 

What  we  have  obferved  in  fome  of  thefe  Councils, 
concerning  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  is  a  clear  Evi- 
dence, that  it  was  not  yet  univerfally  eftablifhed,  though 
it  is  pretended  that  Anfelm  accomplifhed  it  in  the  Reign 
of  Henry  I.  This  Evidence  may  be  farther  fupported  by 
Facts.  Long  after  Anfelm,  Richard,  a  Bifhop  of  Lich- 
field, was  Son  of  Robert  Bifhop  of  Chejier ;  upon  which 
an  Hiftorian  remarks,  that  in  thofe  Days,  the  being  Son 
to  a  Prieft  was  no  obftacle  to  Promotions  in  the  Church. 
The  fame  Hiftorian  relates,  That  the  Pope  complaining, 
that  the  Bifhop  elect  of  Ely  was  not  come  to  Rome  for 
his  Confirmation,  the  Englijh  Ambaffador  merrily  re- 
plied, the  Prelate  had  a  very  lawful  Excufe,  taken  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  be  had  jujl  married  a  Wife.  We 
fee  alfo  in  Baronius's  Annals,  that  a  Legate  fent  by  Pope 
Innocent  III,  into  Poland  to  eftablifh  the  Celibacy  of  the 
Clergy,  did  at  laft  carry  his  Point ;  but  attempting  to 
do  the  fame  thing  in  Bohemia,  was  in  danger  of  his 
Life.  . 

There  was  another  Article,  .of  no  lefs  Importance  to 
the  Popes,  and  which  they  pufhed  as  vigoroufly  as  that 
of  Celibacy.  This  was  to  give  to  their  Ordinances  or 
Decretals,  the  fame  Authority  as  to  the  Canons  of  the 
Councils.  In  1150,  one  Gratian  publifhed  a  Collection 
of  Decretals,  containing  all  the  Ordinances  made  by  the 
Popes  to  that  Time,  that  it  might  ferve  for  a  Rule  in  the 
Adminiftration  of  Ecclefiaftical  Juftice.  To  this  Col- 
lection were  added,  in  time,  feveral  Decrees  made  after- 
wards, in  order  to  compofe  a  complete  Body  of  the  Cr- 
non-Law.  Raymond  dc  Pegnoford,  Penitentiary  to  Gre- 
gory IX,  was  ordered  to  make  this  Collection,  intitled, 
The  fecond  Part  of  the  Canon- Law,  and  publifhed  in  1230. 
He  annexed  to  it* fome  Conftitutions  of  the  Councils,  and 
Refolutions  of  the  Doctors,  fince  the  Year  1250,  where 
the  fecond  Part  began.  This  laft  Collection  was  not  only 
a  Supplement  to  the  old  Canon-Law,  but  even  altered  it 
in  feveral  Articles.  For  Inftance,  it  is  determined,  that 
Baftards  fhould  not  be  capable  of  Ecclefiaftical  Prefer- 
ments, without  the  Pope's  Difpenfation.  By  this  Addi- 
tion, without  the  Pope's  Difpenfation,  the  Court  of  Rome 
afl'umcd  indirectly,  the  Power  of  favouring  Baftards, 
when  fhe  thought  proper,  contrary  to  the  ancient  Con- 
ftitutions of  the  Councils.  That  Court  could  never  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  publifh  the  Decretals,  fince  her 
Power  was  now  at  the  utmoft  height.     There  was  nei- 
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ther  Subjea  nor  Prince  that  dared  to  oppofe  the  Will  of 
the  Popes,  when  they  fpoke  with  an  abfolute  Tone.  And 
therefore,  without  finding  much  Rc-fiftance,  they  enaded 
as  a  Law,  whatever  they  were  plcafed  to  decree,  even 
though  direftly  contrary  to  the  Laws,  which  till  then  were 
in  force.  For  example,  as  to  the  cafe  of  Baftards  the 
Laws  of  England  reckoned,  as  illegitimate,  Children  born 
before  Marriage,  notwithstanding  their  Fathers  and  Mo- 
thers were  afterwards  married ;  but  the  Canon-Law  decreed 
the  contrary  ;  on  which  there  were  great  Contcfts  in  the 
Parliament  of  Merton  in  1236(1). 

The  Roman  Pontiffs  were  no  fooner  become  almoft  ah-  ftd.  - 
folute  Monarchs  in  the  Church,  but  great  numbers  of"  ' 
Religious  Orders  fprang  up,  which  were  as  a  Standing 
Army,  to  fupport  the  Grandeur  and  Power  of  the  Popes. 
Fhe  Council  of  Latcran  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
Abufe,  by  exprefly  forbidding  the  Inftitution  of  any  new 
Order  of  Monks.  But  this  did  not  hinder  Dominic  deV™; 
Guzman  a  Spaniard,  who  long  preached  againft  the  Albi-  "  ' 
genfes,  from  forming  the  Project  of  a  new  Order,  under1 
the  Name  of  Predicant  Fryers,  of  which  he  petitioned  for 
Pope  Innocent's  Confirmation.  The  Pope,  on  account  of 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Latcran  Council,  made  fome  Scru- 
ple at  firft  to  confent  to  this  Kftablifhment :  But  if  we  may 
believe  the  Hiftorians  of  this  Order,  he  was  told,  by  a 
heavenly  Vifion,  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  fervice- 
able  to  the  Church.  However,  it  was  Honorius  his  Suc- 
ceffbr,  that  confirmed  this  new  Order,  by  the  Name  of 
Predicant  Fryers,  becaufe  the  Defign  of  their  Inftitution, 
was  to  preach  againft  Heretick^.  They  were  likewife 
called  Dominicans,  from  their  Founder,  and  in  France, 
Jacobins,  from  their  firft  Settlement  in  St.  James's  Street 
in  Paris.  The  Court  of  the  Inquifition  was  committed  to 
the  Dominicans,  which  made  them  famous  for  their  Cruel- 
ties upon  the  pretended  Hereticks,  of  whom  that  Court  is 
Judge.  They  fettled  in  England  in  1  3  17,  fhortly  after 
their  Inftitution. 

The  Order  of  Francifcans,  founded  by  Francis  de  F>ar. 
Afjifi,  quickly  followed  that  of  the  Dominicans.  Innocent 
III,  approved  of  it  in  121 5,  but  did  not  authentickly 
confirm  it.  It  was  Honorius  III,  that  eftablifhed  it  by  a 
Bull  in  1223,  and  the  next  Year  this  Order  fettled  in 
England.  The  Religious,  who  embraced  this  Rule,  took, 
out  of  Modefty,  the  Name  of  Minors,  or  Minorites,  and 
though,  in  time,  they  were  divided  into  feveral  Societies, 
they  all  acknowledged  Francis  cTAj/ifi  for  their  Head  and 
Founder.  By  their  Rule,  they  were  not  to  preach,  or 
take  ConfeiTions  in  any  Diocefe,  without  exprefs  leave  from 
the  Bifhop.  But  this  Article  was  not  long  obferved  by 
them.  They  reprefented  to  the  Pope,  that  Chriftians  were 
afhamed  to  confefs  themfelves  to  their  own  Paftors. 
That  many  fcrupled  to  do  it,  becaufe  the  Parifh- Priefts 
themfelves  were  guilty  of  the  Sins  confefied  to  them. 
In  fine,  that  they  had  not  the  Difcretion  to  be  fecret. 
Upon  this  Foundation,  they  petitioned,  for  this  part  of 
their  Rule,  a  Difpenfation,  which  was  readily  granted 
them. 

Thefe   two    Orders    of   Dominicans   and   Francifcans,  Prtgrrfi  <-/ 
acquired    fo  great   a  Character  for   Holinefs   among  the'fc^  ""■ 
People,    that    there  were  but  few  Perfons,    that  had  not  °' 
one  of  thefe    Fryers    for  Director.      Confequently,     the 
Alms  they  received   were  very  confiderable.     They  had 
moreover  another  Advantage,  in  that,  for  a  long  Space, 
almoft  all  the  Popes  were  chofen  out  of  one  or  other  of 
thefe  Orders.     So  that,    by  their  credit   at    the  Court  of 
Rome,  they   obtained  very  often  Grants  of  what  belonged 
to  other  Orders,    under  colour  that   it  was  neceffary   for 
their   Subfiftence.     On  the  other  hand,  they  heaped   up 
immenfe  Riches,    as  well  by  the  voluntary  Gifts  of  the 
Living,  as  by  the  Legacies  and  Grants  extorted  from  the 
Dying,  by  making  them  believe,  nothing  could  contribute 
more  to  their  eternal  Salvation.     Mean  time,  as  thefe  two  Rup;cT! }.. 
Orders  laboured  with  equal  Ardour  to  ingrofs  the   Bene-  i^ur.ibm. 
factions  of  the  Devout,  and  thereby  became  Rivals  to  one 
another,  a  Jealoufy  arofe  between  them,  which  was  foon 
followed  by  a  molt  fcandalous  Quarrel,  that  was  not  eafily 
ended. 

In  a  Council  at  Rochejler,    in  1244,    a  new  Order  off  ■ -1  btar- 
Fryers,  called  Crofs-Bearers,  appeared  and  demanded  leave  mftxtaa 
to  fettle  in  England.     Thefe  produced   a  Bull  from   the  '■  En6'anii' 
Pope,     forbidding  all  Perfons  to  reproach  them,    and  em- 
powering them  to  excommunicate  thofe,    that  ihould  dare 
to  violate  this  Privilege.     The  Synod  not  thinking  proper 
to  grant  their  Petition,  they  were  fent  away,  on  pretence, 
that  the  licenfing  them  was  a  direct  Breach  upon  the  Ca- 
nons of  the  late  Council  of  Latcran. 


(1)  In  the  Statute  of  Merton,  chap.  IX.  it  is  declared,  that  whoever  is  bom  before  Marriage  is  a  Baftard.  Upon  this  the  B  nVps  replied,  That  it 
was  contrary  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  and  were  very  urgent  with  the  Barons,  to  confent  that  fuch  as  were  b  rn  before,  Ihould  be  Legitimate  as  well 
as  thole  bom  after  Marriage,  the  Church  havine  decreed  it  fo.  But  the  Barons  with  one  Voice  amwered,  That  they  wculd  not  confent  that  the  Lams  .f 
tie  Reaim  Jhmld  te  changed. 
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I  fhall  clofe  this  Abftract  of  the  State  of  the  Church, 
With  fome  Remarks,  on  the  celebrated  Ecclefiafticks  of 
thofe  days. 

Johannes  Sarisburienfis  Native,  and  not  Bifhop  of 
Salisbury,  as  fome  have  affirmed,  was  one  of  the  Orna- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England,  for  Learning,  Polite- 
nefs,  and  Regularity  of  Life.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
jidrianlV,  who  ufed  to  complain  to  him  of  the  Weight 
of  the  Papal  Crown.  However,  the  Bull  which  this 
Pope  gratified  Henry  II  with,  on  account  of  the  Conqueft 
of  Ireland,  feems  to  fhew,  he  was  not  the  moil:  fcrupu- 
Ious.  'John  de  Salisbury,  who  adhered  to  Thomas  Becket, 
and  followed  him  into  France,  procured  by  his  means 
the  Bifhoprick  of  Chartres.  He  wrote  the  Polycraticon, 
or  de  Nugis  Curialium  ;  a  Collection  of  Letters  ;  and 
feveral  other  inconfiderable  Tracts.  He  died  in  11  Si, 
or  1 182. 

I  mail  fay  nothing  hereof  Thomas  Becket,  or  of  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  having  fufficiently 
fpoken  of  them  elfewhere  ( 1 ). 

Balchvin  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  attended  Ri- 
chard to  the  Holy-Land,  where  he  died,  palled  for  a  good 
Divine.  Some  of  his  Works,  (till  extant,  fhew  this  Re- 
putation not  to  be  groundlefs.  His  great  Conteft  with  the 
Monks  of  St.  Augujlin,  who  were  grown  very  infolenr, 
put  him  upon  founding  a  Society  of  Regular  Canons  (2), 
near  Canterbury  (■$),  with  defign  to  transfer  to  them  by  de- 
grees the  Privileges  of  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Augujlin.  But 
the  Monks,  having  early  knowledge  of  his  Intent,  made 
fuch  anlntereft  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  the  Archbifhop 
was  forced  to  delift  from  his  Project. 

Hugh  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  a  Native  of  Grenoble,  was 
one  of  the  moil  Pluftrious  Prelates  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Reigns  of  Richard  I,  and  King  John.  His 
Virtue  gained  him  great  Reverence  from  the  People  of  his 
Diocefe,  who  were  terribly  afraid  of  being  excommuni- 
cated by  him,  becaufe  they  obferved,  as  they  imagined, 
that  thofe  who  lay  under  his  Cenfures,  feldom  failed  of 
being  vifited  with  fome  worldly  Calamity.  It  is  related, 
as  an  Inftance  of  his  Zeal  and  Refolution,  that  by  his 
own  Authority,  he  ordered  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
Church  of  Godjlnv  in  Oxfordjhire,  the  Tomb  of  Rofa- 
mond,  Miltrefs  to  Henry  II,  which  flood  in  the  middle 
of  the  Quire  (4),  hung  with  black  Velvet,  and  Wax 
Tapers  about  it.  Though  he  was  told,  the  Tomb  was 
placed  there  by  the  King's  Order,  he  thought  it  ought 
not  to  be  fuffered,  faying,  it  was  a  fhameful  thing,  that 
the  Tomb  of  fuch  a  Woman  fhould  ftand  in  fo  honorable 
a  Place.  This  Bifhop  dying  with  the  Reputation  of  a 
Saint,  was  canonized  by  Honorius  III,  in  1221. 

In  the  midft  of  King  John's  Conteft  with  the  Pope, 
one  Alexander  Cement arius  a  Clergyman,  who  had  been 
Profeflbr  of  Divinity  at  the  Univerlity  of  Paris,  publick- 
ly  preached,  that  the  Pope  had  not  Power  to  deprive 
Kings  of  their  Crown.  This  Freedom  drew  on  him 
the  Indignation  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  who  reduced  him 
at  length  to  the  Neceffity  of  begging  his  Bread  from 
door  to  door.  Matthew  Paris  ftoutly  inveighs  againft 
the  Errors  of  this  Doctor,  though  no  one  feemed  more 
convinced  than  this  Hiftorian  of  the  Pope's  Abufe  of 
his  Power,  as  he  has  plainly  demonftrated  in  his  Hif- 
tory. 

Walter  de  Gray,  Archbifhop  of  York,  was  more  famous 
as  a  Statefman,  than  as  a  Bifhop.  His  Succeffors  were 
inriched  by  his  Bounty  in  purchafing  the  Manor  of 
Thorp,  and  annexing  it  to  his  See.  He  built  likewife  at 
London,  a  ftately  Palace,  which  went  by  the  Name  of 
Tori-Place;  but  was  afterwards  called  IFhite-Hall(^). 
Unfortunately,  this  Houfe  which  was  for  many  Years  a 
Palace-Royal,  was  fome  time  fince  burnt  down  to  the 
ground. 

Edmund,  who,  from  a  Canon  of  Salisbury,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Archiepifcopal  See  of  Canterbury,  after  the 
Pope  had  annulled  three  Elections  to  make  room  for 
him,  was  very  commendable  for  his  Moderation  and  re- 
gular Life  (6).  He  would  have  been  glad  to  fee  the  Pope's 
Power,  which  was  then  at  the  higheft,  reduced  within 
due  Bounds.     But  perceiving,  as  matters  flood,  fuch  an 


Attempt  mud  have  proved  unfuccefsful,  he  chofe  rather 
to  give  way  to  the  Torrent,  than  withftand  fo  formidable 
a  Power,  fupported  moreover  by  the  King's  Authority. 
However,  to  avoid  the  Blame  of  a  bafe  Compliance,  he 
retired  into  France,  to  the  Monaftery  of  Pontigny,  where 
his  Aufterities  fhortened  his  days.  He  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV,  in  1216. 

Richard  Poor,  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  (7),    and  afterwards  R!char<1 
of  Durham,    is   remarkable  upon  two  accounts.     Whilft  Durham, 
he  was  Bifhop  of  Sarum,    he  perfuaded    the  Inhabitants  M.  Paris. 
to  remove  to  a  more  advantagious  Situation,    where  Sails-  P-  433* 
bury  now  ftands.     Here  he  laid  the  Foundation  of  a  ftate- 
ly Church,    which  was   not  finifhed  till  thirty  Years  af- 
ter, and  remains   to   this  day.     The  fecond   thing  which 
rendered  this  Prelate   famous,  was  his  Synodical  Confti- 
tutions   for   the  ufe  of  the  Church   of  Salisbury.     They 
are  in  all  eighty   feven,    of  which  I  fhall  mention  only 
the  XVth,    which    forbids  the    Priefts    to  take  Money 
for  faying  Mafs,    and  the  XXXIVth,  whereby  it  plainly 
appears,  that  the  Laity  communicated  at  that  time  in  both 
Kinds. 

Alexander  Hales,  born  in  GloceJlerJhire,  a  great  Canonift,  Alexander 
and  ftiled  the  Irrefragable  Doilor,  was  Profellbr  of  Divi-  Ha":s• 
nity  in  the  Univerfity  of  Paris.  Among  his  other  Works, 
he  compofed  fhort  Notes  on  the  whole  Bible,  and  a  Com- 
mentary [in  four  Books]  upon  the  Majlcr  of  the  Sentences; 
where,  as  the  learned  Du  Pin  obferves,  he  difcovers  more 
Skill  in  Logrck  and  Metaphyficks  than  in  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Church. 

Seuiald,  Archbifhop  of  York,    was  an  able  Divine,  and  Cewal»1  "f 
of  an  unblameable  Life.     He  took  Pattern  by   Edmund  m™  Paris. 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  his  Mafter.     He  was  fo  angry  p.  919,  956, 
at  the  frequent  Exactions  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  he  969" 
could  not  forbear  writing  a  fharp  Remonftrance  to  Pope 
Alexander  IV  upon  that   Subject.     Amongft  other  things 
he  told  him,  when  Jefus  Chri/l  commiffioned  St.  Peter  to 
feed  his  Sheep,  he  did  not  give  him  Authority  to  flea  them. 
This  Freedom,  with  his  Refufal  to  admit  certain  Italians, 
who  came  with  Provifions  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  drew 
on  him  the  Difpleafure   of  Alexander,    who  at  length  ex- 
communicated him.     The  Archbifhop  upon  his  Death-bed, 
complained    bitterly  of  the  Pope's  Injuftice,    appealing  to 
Heaven.     Matthew  Paris  doubtlefs  did  not  believe,     this 
Excommunication  deprived  Scwald  of  eternal  Salvation, 
fince  he  affirms,   this  Prelate  wrought  a  Miracle  in  his 
laft  Sicknefs. 

Robert  Kilwarby,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  very  Kftwarby  of 
learned  Prelate,  for  the  Age  he  lived  in.     His  Merit  raifing  w.Tift1?' 
him  to  the  Dignity  of  Cardinal,    he  refigned  his  Archbi-  p.  iOQs.' 
fhoprick  to  live  at  Rome. 

I  fhall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay,  concerning  the  mod  Cr"ftefl  of 
noted  Ecclefiafticks  of  thofe  Days,    with  an  Account  of  M?Cpar'is. 
one  of  the  moft  eminent,  I  mean,  Grojlejl  Bifhop  of  Lin-  p.  4-09. 
coin.     As  there  are  feveral  curious  Particulars  about  him, 
I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  of  him,  than  of  the  reft. 

Grojlejl  was  a  Prelate  of  Refolution  and  Courage,  nei- 
ther to  be  gained  by  Court-Favours,  nor  frightned  by  the 
Pope's  Menaces  ;  Rocks  which  few  Ecclefiafticks,  in  thofe 
Days,  knew  how  to  avoid.  He,  being  wholly  intent  upon 
following,  what  appeared  to  him  reafonable  and  juft, 
without  being  fwayed  by  any  confideration,  little  regarded 
the  Circumftances  of  the  Time*,  or  the  Quality  of  Per- 
fons;  and  oppofed  equally,  the  King's  Will,  and  the  Pope's 
Pleafure,  according  as  it  happened.  By  this  Steddinefs  he 
acquired  a  great  Reputation  among  the  People,  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  the  Bifhops  ftoop  to  the  King  or  the  Pope. 
It  chanced  one  day,  that  he  excommunicated  the  Sheriff, 
for  refufing  to  imprifon  an  excommunicated  Perfon  (8)  AT.  Paris.] 
who  contemned  the  Church's  Cenfures.  Henry  III,  very  P-  777- 
angry  with  the  Bifhop,  for  not  applying  to  him,  to  oblige 
the  Sheriff  to  execute  the  Canons,  addreffed  the  Pope, 
to  fecure  his  Authority ,  a  Remedy  worfe  than  the  Dif- 
eafe. 

This  Affair  obliged  Grojlejl  to  take  a  Journey  to  Rome,  p-  779.  *°!- 
where  he  was  confirmed  in  his  ill  Opinion  of  the   Court 
of  Rome.     He  could    not    fee  without  Indignation    and 
Concern,  the  belt  Preferments  in  the  Kingdom  beftowed 
on  Italians,  who  neither  relided  on  their  Benefices,  nor 


(1)  It  was  Beeiet  that  appointed  Trinity-Sunday.     Gtrvas.  p.  13SS. 

(2)  Hoveden  fays,  Prebendaries,  p.  637. 

(3)  At  Hackingun,  about  half  a  IvMe  from  Canterbury.  He  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  build  a  magnificent  Church,  but  was  forced  to  demolilh  it.  This 
Foundation  was  to  be  in  Honour  of  Becket,  and  the  Tenet  Project  was,  to  draw  the  Election  of  the  Archbifhop  from  St.  Augujlins  to  this  new  Convent. 
Matter-,  were  adjufted,  between  him  and  the  Pnoiy  of  St.  Augujlin,  in  November  11S9.  But  he  built  a  Church  at  Lambeth,  and  therein  placed  the  Preben- 
daries, he  intended  for  his  Monaftery  at  tlaekington.     Hvutd.  p.  637,  661,  062. 

(4)  Deforctfie  High-Altar.     Hwed.  p.  712. 

(5)  This  Houfe  is  faid  to  be  firft  built  by  Hugi  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  jiven  to  the  Daninicans,  of  whom  the  Archbifhop  bought  it.  When  Cardinal 
JVolfry  fell,  Henry  VIII.   feized  and  made  a  Palace-Royal  of  it. 

(6)  He  was  born  at  Abington  in  Bcrkjhire.  His  Father's  Name  was  few'/  h  Rid,  and  his  Mother  Mabel  was  reputed  a  Saint.  He  founded  a  School 
in  Oxford,  and  bred  up  under  him  many  great  Scholars.     Uift.  &  Ar.tiq.  of  Qxf.  1.  2.  p,  q. 

(7)  He  was  firft  Biflrop  aiCbiebejier,   then  of  Sahfbury.  and  at  laft  of  Durham.     M.  Vara,  p.  438. 

(8)  One  Ralph  a  Clergyman,  whom  he  had  deprived  for  Incontinence,  and  aftenvaids  excommunicated,  for  refufing  to  fubmit  to  the  Sentence.  The  Sheriff 
was  Ralph's  Friend. 
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underftood  a  Word  of  Englijh.  His  Grief  to  behold  the 
p.  Si6.  Church's  Revenues  devoured  by  thefe  Harpies,  caufing 
him  to  refufe  to  inftitutc  an  Italian  to  one  of  the  belt 
Livings  of  his  Diocefe,  he  was  prefently  after  fufpended. 
But,  regardlefs  of  this  Cenfure,  he  continued  his  Epifco- 
pal  Functions,  his  Flock  being  no  more  fcrupulous  than 
himfelf.  He  even  refufed,  at  that  very  time,  to  admit  of 
new  Provifions  from  the  Pope  in  favour  of  other  Italians. 
He  declared,  that  to  entruft  the  Cure  of  Souls  to  fuch  Pa- 
ftors,  was  to  act  in  the  Name  of  the  Devil  rather  than  by 
the  Authority  of  God. 

The  Court  of  Rom<  was  unwilling  then  to  make  any 
Noife,  for  fear  of  turning  againft  her  the  whole  Clergy 
of  England,  from  whom  (he  reaped  a  plentiful  Harveft. 
For  this  rcafon,  the  Pope  thought  it  beft  to  connive  at  the 
Disobedience  of  this  Prelate,  who  was  of  known  Refolu- 
M.  Paris-  tion,  and  in  great  Repute  with  the  People.  He  chofe 
t"  8i5-  rather  to  try  to  win  him  by  fair  means,  in  giving  him 
a  Teftimony  of  his  Efteem,  by  a  Commiflion  to  reform 
Id.  p.  259.  certain  Abufes  crept  into  the  Monafteiies.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  Grofiejl  foon  after  touched  the  Pope  in  a  very 
fenfible  manner,  by  computing  the  yearly  Sums  drawn  by 
the  beneficed  Italians  out  of  England,  as  was  faid  in  an- 
other Place.  Innocent  IV  fat  then  in  the  Papal  Chair.  He 
had  beeen  fo  ufed  to  treat  the  Englijh  with  Haughtinefs, 
that  he  could  not  hear  of  the  Bifhop's  Proceedings  with- 
out being  extremely  provoked.  But  as  he  durft  not  at- 
tack him  upon  that  account,  becaufe  what  he  had  done 
was  univerlally  approved,  he  fell  upon  him  for  refufing  to 
admit  his  Provifions,  and  fent  him  a  menacing  Letter, 
which  would  have  frightened  any  but  him.  Grojlejl  re- 
turned the  Perfon,  that  was  ordered  to  fend  him  the  Let- 
ter with  certain  Inftructions  ( 1 ),  a  very  bold  Anfwer,  of 
which  the  Reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  the  follow- 
ing Extract. 


M-  Paris. 

>  870. 


"  I  defire  your  Prudence  to  take   notice,  that  I  am 
"  always   ready  to  obey  the  Apoftolical  Inftrudtions,  and 
"  declare  my  felt  an  Enemy  to  whatever  is  repugnant 
"  thereto.     For  to  both  thefe  things,  I  am  bound  by  the 
"  Command  of  God.     To  apply  this  :   The  Apoftolical 
"  Inftruction  (2)  muft  of   neceffity   be  agreeable  to  the 
"  Doctrine  of   the  Apoltles,   and  of  our  Saviour   'J ejus 
"  Chrijl,    who   is    principally  reprefented  by  the   Pope. 
"  Since  Jejus  Chrijl  has  declared,  he  that  is  not  with  me 
"  is  again/l  me,  the   Sanctity  of  the   Apoftolick  See  is 
"  fuch,    that  it  can  never    appear  in    oppofition  to  our 
"  Lord.     From  hence  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  Letter 
"  in  Queftion  (3),  is  directly  oppofite  to  an  Apoftolical 
"  Character.     Firft,  becaufe  of  the  Claufe  Non-objlante, 
"  fo  frequently  made  ufe  of  now-a-days,  which  has  no- 
"  thing  of  natural   Equity  in  it.     On    the  contrary,  it 
"  is  certain,    it  introduces  a  Deluge  of  Mifchief,  as  it 
"  gives  occafion  to  a  great  deal  of  Inconftancy  and  Breach 
"  of    Faith.      It    fhakes    the    Foundations    of    mutual 
"  Truft,  and  makes  Language  and  Writings  of  no  Force 
"  or  Significancy.     In  fine,  it  cannot  be,  but  that  the 
'.'  Purity  of  Religion,  and  the  Peace  of    Society,    muft 
''  fufFer  extremely,  by  fuch  a  ftretch  of  Apoftolical  Au- 
'*  thority.     In  the  fecond  Place,  next  to  the  Sins  of  Lu- 
'*  cifer  and  Antichrift,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  Defec- 
*'  tion,  or  which  carries  with  it  a  more  direct  oppofition 
<c  to  the  Doctrine  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles,  than 
*'  to  deftroy  Souls,   by  depriving    them  of  the  paftoral 
"  Office.     And  yet  it    is  evident,  that  thofe  are  guilty 
c'  of  this  Sin,  who  undertake  the   facerdotal  Function, 
"  and  receive  the  Profits,  without  difcharging  the  Duty. 
"  For   in  the  Scripture- Account,  the  Paftor  who  neg- 
"  lects  his  Flock,  is  a  downright  Murderer  of  the  Shee,}. 
"  Can  one  help  therefore  conlidering  as  a  moft  flagrant 
"  Crime,    a   Conduct,    which   tends  fo  ftrongly   to  th? 
"  Deftruction  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  and   the  Happinefs 
"  of  Mankind  ?    If  in  moral  Productions,  the  Caufe  of 
"  Good   is  better  than  the  Effect,  it  is  juft  the  contrary 
**  in  the  Propagation  of  Vice,  the  Source  and  Original 
"  whereof  are  worfe  than  the  Diforder,  that  flows  from 
"  them.     It  is  manifeft  therefore,  that  thofe,  who  bring 
"  fuch  unqualified  Perfons  into  the  Church,  and   by  that 
"  means   deftroy  the    Hierarchy,    are   moft  to    blame  ; 
"  and  their  Crime  rifes,  in  proportion  to  the  Height  of 
"  their    Station.     From  hence    I    conclude,    that    the 
"  Apoftolical  See,  which  has  received   i'o  full  an  Autho- 
"  rity  from    our  Saviour,  for  Edification,    and  not  for 


"  Dejlruflion,  ought  not  to  countenance,  much  kU  to 
"  command,    fo  horrid  and  pernicious  a  Prevarica 
"  To  attempt   any  thing  of  this  kind  v 
"  torious  Abufe,    if  not  a  Forfeiture  of  her  Autl. 
"  It  would  be  in  effect,  to  ftray  at  a  vaft  Diftancc  I 
"  the  Throne  of  Glory,  and  to  reprefent  in  a  very  iil  man- 
"  ner  the  Perfon  of  our  Saviour.     Such  Perfons  m. 
"  faid  rather  to  be  placed    in  the   Chaii  jnce, 

"  and  to  fit  upon   the  Bench,  with  the  IX".  il  and  A:i- 
"  tichrift.     Neither  can  any  Chriftian,    w  cs  to 

"  continue  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church,  and  pays 
"  a  due  Regard  to   the  Apoftolick  Sec,  0  com- 

"  mandsof  this  kind,  though  impofed  by  an  Angel  from 
"  Heaven.  On  the  contrary,  be  ought  to  rebel,  if  I  may 
"  call  it  fo,  againft  the  Order,  and  oppofe  it  to  the:  ut- 
*'  moft  of  his  Power.  For  tin's  rcafon,  fincc  the  In- 
"  ftrudtions  above-mentioned  are  fo  plain  a  Contradic- 
"  tion  to  the  Catholick  Faith,  and  the  Sanctity  of  the 
"  Apoftolick  See,  my  Duty  obliges  me  to  refufe  them, 
"  and  not  to  comply  out  of  Dclerence  to  the  Perfon, 
"  by  whom  they  are  fent.  Neither  can  your  Prudence 
"  juftly  put  any  hardfhip  upon  me,  becaufe,  properly 
"  fpeaking,  my  Refufal  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  33 
"  a  Contumacy,  but  rather  as  a  filial  Refpect.  For,  to 
"  fum  up  all  in  a  word,  the  Apoftolical  Sec  has  it. 
"  Commiffion  only  for  Edification,  and  not  for  Deftruc- 
"  tion,  and  the  Plenitude  of  its  Power  ought  not  .to 
"  extend  beyond  what  relates  to  Edification.  But  thefe 
"  Provifions,  as  they  are  called,  have  a  manifeft  Tcn- 
"  dency  to  Deftruction.  Therefore,  the  Holy  See  can 
"  by  no  means  allow  fuch  a  Liberty  :  For,  to  conclude, 
"  thefe  Practices  are  revealed  by  Flejli  and  Blood,  which 
"  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  not  by  the 
"  Father  of  our  Lord  J  ejus  Chrijl." 

This  Letter  put  Innocent  into  a  terrible  Rap-e.     What  '  IJ  t"  *1U 
fays  he,  has  this  old  Dotard  the  Confidence  to  cenfure  my 
ConducJ  !    By  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  /  will  make  him 
fuch  an   Example,  that  the  IVorld  Jhall  Jland  amazed  at 
hisPuniJhment{±).     His  Paffion,  however,  was  fomewhat 
moderated  by  the  Cardinals,  who  reprefented  to  him,  the 
ill  Confequences  of  too  great  a  Severity.     That  the  Noife 
he  ftiould  make  on  this  occafion,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  Holy  See,  fince  it  would  infallibly  caufe  the  Englijh  to 
examine  the  Motives.     That  there  was  danger,  that,  as 
they  ftood   affected  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  the  Bifllop  of 
Lincoln,  they  would  think  it  very  ftrange,  that  a  Prelate 
of  fo  eftablifhed  a   Reputation,    fhould    be  treated   with 
fuch  Rigour.     That,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  Ne- 
ceflity of  carefully   avoiding  the   giving  occafion  to  enter 
into  the  Examination  of  what  he  alledged  to  juftify  his 
Non-compliance ;  and  therefore,  upon  all  thefe  accounts, 
it  was  moft  advifable  to  take  no  notice  at  all  of  this  in- 
folent   Letter.     Though  thefe   Remonftrances  moderated 
the  Effects  of  the  Pope's  Fury,  they   were    not  however 
fufficient  to  appeafe  him  entirely.     The  Annals  of  Lancr-  Al?-  ""'■■"'• 
cofi  inform   us,  the  Bifhop  was   excommunicated  a  little  r"  3+1" 
before  his   Death,  and,  without  regarding   the   Cenfure, 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Heaven.  This  is  farther  confirmed 
by  the  Report  of  feveral  Hiftorians,  who  fay,  that  Innocent 
moved  in  the  Conclave,  that   the  Body  of  Grojlejl  fhould 
be  taken  up  and  buried  in  the  High-way,  but  that  the  Car- 
dinals consented  not  to  it.     Be    this  as  it  will,  if  he  was 
excommunicated,  he  minded  it  not,  but  continued  to  dif- 
charge  his  Functions ;  neither  were  the  Clergy  of  his  Dio- 
cefe more  fcrupulous  than  their  Bifhop,  and  obeved  him 
till  the  Day  of  his  Death.     The   Bifhops  his  Brethren, 
and  the  Monks   themfelves,  though  great  Sticklers  to  the 
Pope,  were  not  more  apt  to  believe  this  Excommunication 
had  produced  any  great  Effect.     Some,  who  were  prefent  M-  P"ii. 
at  his  Death,  affirmed,  they  were  entertained  with  divine  ?'    '"' 
Mufick   in  the  Air  over  the  Houfe  where  he  died.     We 
find   likewife  that   in   the  Pontificate  of  Clement  V,  the 
Dean  and    Chapter  of  St.  Paul  petitioned  very  earneftly 
for  the  Canonization  of  Grojlejl,  on  account  of  feveral  Mi- 
racles wrought  by  him  after  his  Death.  But  as  he  was  not  of  Ar;' 
that  fort  of  Saints  wherewith  the  Court  of  Rome  filled  the  ''-"i  J43' 
Calendar,  their  Petition  was  rejected.  An  inftanceofa  Bifhop 
dying  under  the  Sentence  of  Excommunication,  and  yet  pal- 
ling for  a  Saint  in  the  Country  where  he  lived,  is  a  Difficulty 
which  muft  be  left  to   be  cleared  by  thofe  whom  it  con- 
cerns.    I  fhall  onJy  relate  one  circumftance  more,  which, 
if  not  true,  is,  at  leaft,  a  Proof  of  the  great  Opinion  of 


(1)  Mattbpw  Paris  mentions  not  the  Contents  of  the  Brief,  but  only  takes  notice  in  general  that  the  Eiihop  looked  upon  the  Inirructons  the  Pope  had 
fent  him,  tjo  be  unrealbnable  as  they  ufualiy  were,  fays  our  Author,  p.  S70. 
(i)  By  which  are  meant  the  Pope's  Orders. 

(3)  Meaning  the  Pope's  Brief. 

(4)  "  For,  continues  the  Pcpe,  is  not  his  Sovereign  the  King  of  Eng'.jrd  our  Vaffil  ?  Nay,  is  he  not  our  Slave  ?  It  is  but  therefore  fignifying  our 
"  Plealure  to  the  Englijh  Court,  and  this  antiquated  Prelate  will  be  immediately  impriioned,  and  put  to  what  further  Difjrace  we  mall  think  fit." 
M,  Pawi,  p.  871, 
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this  Prelate's  Sanctity.  An  Hiftorian  reports,  that  Grojlejl, 
a  little  after  his  Death,  appeared  in  his  Robes  to  Inno- 
cent IV,  and  ftriking  him  on  the  Side  with  his  Crofter, 
gave  him  a  fevere  Reprimand.  He  adds,  that  the  Pope 
was  fo  frightened  at  this  Apparition,  that  he  continued  two 
days  without  eating.  I  have  nothing  to  fay  concerning 
the  Truth  of  this  Relation,  but  draw  this  Inference  from 
it,  that  though  the  Bifhop  died  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  and  in  Sentiments  very  oppoftte  to  thofe  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  the  Hiftorian  for  all  that  teftiried  by  this 


Circumftance,  that  he  believed  him   glorified   in  Heaven. 
Grojlejl  ( 1 )  wrote  feveral  Trafts.     Amongft  other  Per- 
formances  he  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,    The 
Tejlament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  a  Copy  of  which  one  M-  p*r!s- 
John  de  Bafmgjloke,  who  met  with  it  at  Athens,  put  into  F'  597,     5" 
his  hands.      As  to  the  time  when  the  Original  was  writ- 
ten, it  is  uncertain.     Dr.  Cave  afllgns  it  to  the  latter  end 
of  the  fecond  Century.     Dodwell  places  it  in  the  firft,  and  Gratx. 
fome  others  believe  it  was  compofed  by  fome  Jew  before 
our  Saviour's  Death  (2). 


(1)  He  was  bom  at  Stodbrooke  in  Suffolk  j  and  died  Olhher  8,  1153      M.  Pans,  p.  876. 

(2)  As  to  the  Hiftonans  who  lived  in  thefe  four  Reigns,  the  mi.lt  noted  are: 

Simeon  of  Durham,  a  Monk  and  Precentor  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  in  the  Year  1 164,  one  of  the  mod  learned  Men  of  his  Age.  He  wrote, 
befides  other  things,  two  Books,  de  Cefln  Regum,  which  are  not  his  Mafter. pieces,  being  only  a  few  indigefted  Collections,  chiefly  out  of  Florence  of '  Worcejicr , 
whole  verv  Words  he  frequently  copies.  He  begins  where  Bede  left  off,  and  goes  as  far  as  the  29th  of  Htnry  I,  1 129.  He  is  one  of  the  X  Scrip/ores,  pub- 
Iilhcd   1652,  at  London. 

Henry  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  flourifhed  about  the  fame  time  ;  whofe  eight  Books,  concluding  with  the  Reign  ot  King  Stephen,  were  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Henry  Savil.  He  is  a  Follower  of  Bede,  and  has  borrowed  a  great  many  Lies  from  Jeofjrey  of  Monmouth.  He  writes  confuiedly,  and  reduces 
the  Tranfactions  of  the  Heptarchy  to  the  feveral  Reigns  of  the  Wejl-Saxon  Kings,  but  has  not  adjufted  them  fo  well  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 

William  of  Newburoh,  fo  called  from  a  Monaftery  in  TorkJSirc,  whereof  he  was  Member.  His  Hiftory  begins  at  the  Conjutjl,  and  ends  at 
the  Year  irg.7-  He  was  a  violent  Perfecutor  of  Jeoffrey  of  Monmouth.  His  Latin  Stile  is  preferred  to  that  of  Matt.  Paris,  and  equalled  with  thofe  of 
Eadmer  and  Malm/bury  by  Dr.  Watt* 

Gervase,  a  Monk  of  Canterbury,  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  the  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Richard  I,  with  Judgment  enough,  fays  Bilhop  Nicolfett. 
It  was  published  among  the  X  Scriptores.     Loud.  16 c2. 

R-ctcer  de  Hoveden,  Chaplain  fome  time  to  Henry  II.  He  is  charged  with  borrowing  from  Simeon  of  Durham,  without  acknowieging  it,  but, 
as  Biihop  Ntcolfon  cbferves,  if  he  did,  he  has  improved  his  Story,  adding  Years  to  many  things  confufedly  related  in  that  Author-  There  are  in  his  Book 
many  Letters,  Speeches,  &c.  relating  to  Ecckfiaftical  Matters.  He  was  Cotemporary  with  Gervafe,  1201.  His  Hiftory  was  puMilhtd  by  Sir  Hi nry 
Savil.      Franef  1 60 1.  ...... 

Ralph  de  Diceto  Dean  of  London.  He  wrote  about  the  Year  1210.  His  Abbreviations  Chromeorum  contain  an  Abftract  of  our  Hiftory  down 
to  the  Conqueft ;  and  his  Imagines  Hifioriarum  give  the  Portraitures  of  fome  of  our  Kings  more  at  length,  ending  with  the  firft  Years  of  King  John's  Reign. 
Mr.  Selden  praifes  this  Author  and  his  Works,  tho'  Bilhop  Nicolpn  fays,  he  ufually  copied  ■verbatim  out  of  other  Writers.      He  is  among  the  X  Scriptures. 

Walter,  a  Mnnk  of  Coventry,  a  clear  and  faithful  Writer.  He  lived  in  Coventry  in  12 17.  He  has  fome  few  things  of  Note  not  to  be  met  with 
in  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  Hoveden,  and  Huntingdon,  in  his  three  Books  of  Chronicles,  which  are  chiefly  Collections  from  the  laid  Authors. 

Matthew  Paris,  a  Monk  of  St.  Albans,  one  of  the  moft  renowned  Hiftcrians  of  this  Kingdom.  His  Hijloria  Major  contains  the  Annals  at  large 
of  eight  of  our  Kin"s,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  III.  It  was  firft  published  at  London  1571,  and  reprinted  with  Additions  of  various  Readings, 
&c.  by  Dr.  Wats,  London  1640,  and  fince  168c.  From  the  Year  1259,  wherein  Matt.  Pans  died,  to  Henry  Ill's  Death,  it  was  continued  by  William 
Rijhanger,  a  Monk  of  the  fame  Fraternity.  The  whole  Work  manifefts  a  great  deal  of  Candour  and  Exactnefs  in  the  Author,  who  tells  us  fo  particu- 
larly of  the  brave  Repulfes  given  by  many  of  our  Princes  to  the  Uiurpations  of  the  Roman  See,  that  it  is  a  Wonder  how  fuch  an  Heretical  Hiftory  came  to 
furvive  thus  long.  A  fair  Copy  of  this  Hiftory,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  Author's  own  Hand,  is  in  the  King's  Library  at  S.  James's.  He  wrote  an 
Abftracl  of  his  Hiftory,  which  Lambard  ftiles  his  Hijloria  Minor,  having  in  it  feveral  Particulars  of  Note  omitted  in  his  Hijloria  Major.  It  is  pretended, 
that  Paris  had  but  a  fmall  Hand  in  the  whole  Hiftory,  having  begun  only  at  the  Year  1 13  5.  the  reft  being  done  to  his  Hand  by  one  Roger  de  Windltfhore, 
or  Wind/or,  'atdtWmdmtt  Prior  de  Bealvair,  as  it  is  in  the  MS  Copy  in  Cottons  Library)  one  of  his  Predeceffors  in  the  fame  Monaftery. 
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9.     E  D  W A  R  D    I.  (1)  Simamed  Long- 
Shanks. 


Ibe  Burins 
fame  Feal 
to  Edward) 

though  abjtn 

M.  Weft. 
An.  W: 

Walling 


H  E  Death  of  Henry  III,  happen- 
ing during  the  Abfence  of  his  Son 
Edward,  who  was  to  fucceed  him, 
feemed  to  offer  the  Male -contents  a 
favorable  Opportunity  to  raife  new 
Troubles.  However,  it  w*s  not 
attended  with  any  ill  Confequence. 
Leice/ler's  Party  was  fo  humbled, 
that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
look  up.  And  though  fome  reftlefs  Perfons  had  made  ufe 
of  this  juncture,  to  diflurb  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  Nation's  good  Opinion  of  Edward,  would  have  ren- 
dered their  Projects  impracticable.  This  Prince  fhined 
with  great  Luftre,  during  the  latter  Part  of  his  Fa- 
ther's Reign.  The  Victory  of  Eveflxim,  the  Reduction 
of  the  Ely  Rebels,  and  his  Clemency  to  them  when  re- 
duced, were  (till  frefli  in  the  Memory  of  the  Eitglijh,  and 
filled  them  with  Efteem  and  Admiration  for  his  rare 
Qualities.  They  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  employ  all 
his  Talents,  to  reftore  the  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  the 
Kingdom,  which  had  received  fuch  violent  Shocks  in  the 
two  foregoing  Reigns,  fo  that,  far  from  being  inclined 
to  favour  the  Malecontents,  they  fhewed  an  extreme  Im- 
patience to  fee  their  new  Sovereign,  building  on  him 
alone  all  the  hopes  of  their  future  Happincfs.  Though 
,y  Edivard  was  abient,  and  not  even  heard  of,  all  the  Ba- 
rons with  one  accord  fwore  Fealty  to  him  (z).     At  the 


fame  time  they  writ  him  a  very  refpectful  and  fubmiffive  1272^ 
Letter,  inviting  him  to  come  with  all  fpeed,  and  take 
pofleffion  of  tfie  Throne  of  his  Anceflors.  Mean  while, 
they  affembled  at  London  (3),  to  commit  the  Regency  of 
the  Kingdom  to  fuch  as  fhould  be  deemed  the  moft  ca- 
pable. Their  Choice  falling  upon  the  Archbifhop  of 
York,  and  the  Earls  of  Cornwall  and  Chejler  (\),  the  Par- 
liament, which  met  quickly  after  (;),  confirmed  all  the 
meafures  taken  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Kingdom  (6). 

This  Parliament  was  compofed  not  only  of  the  Lords  An,  Waverl* 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  but  alfo  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Shires,  and  Reprefentatives  of  the  principal  Cities  and 
Burroughs  (7).  The  fame  thing  was  practifed  under  the 
Government  of  the  Earl  of  Leuejler,  during  the  late 
King's  Captivity.  But  thefe  Aflemblies  were  not  con- 
vened by  a  lawful  Authority.  I  Ihall  not  flay  to  examine 
whether,  before  the  Time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  the 
Commons  had  a  Right  to  fend  Reprefentatives  to  Parlia- 
ment. This  is  a  Point  full  of  Difficulties,  and  not  yet 
thoroughly  cleared.  I  Ihall  only  fay,  it  can't  be  denied, 
that  they  enjoyed  this  Privilege  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  I, 
and  from  thence  forward  to  this  day,  have  preferved  it 
without  Interruption. 

Edward  purfuing  his  Voyage,    without  knowing  what  Edward  or. 
palled  in  England,    fafely  arrived  in  Sicily;    where  he  WSSriva  ra 
received  by  Charles  of  Anjou  with  all   the  Rcfpect  due  to  Jjp 


Weft. 
Waiting. 


fpearVng  cf 
stint  Ad- 


1.  (1)  This  was  in  reality  the  fourth  King  of  his  Name,  there  having  been  three  Edivardl  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  For  this  Reafcn,  i 
this,  and  the  two  following  Edwards,  by  the  Name  of  Edward  1,  II,  III,  it  was  ulual  to  add  Pc/1  Con^utjlum,  after  tbt  Cmauejl,  but  by  dcgi 
dition  was  emitted.      Rapin. 

(a)   As  linn  is  Henry  was  buried  at  Wcftmhfirr,  Jabn  Earl  tif  Pfarren,  Gilbert  Earl  of  Gloeefter,  with  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  Kent  up  to  the  High- Altar, 
and  fwore  Fealty  to  his  Son  Edivard,  Ncnjcmbtr  ;o,      M.  tVtpm.  p.  40I. 

ordered  a.  new  Seal  to  be  made,     M.  iVejl.  ibid.   Ifalfingbam,  p.  4.3. 

tntagtnei,  Earl  of  Ccrfiival,  Son  to  Richard,  Brother  to  chelate  King  Henry  ITT  j  and  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Earlof Glxtfler.     M.Wefl.  p. +ii. 

(;)  About  the  middle  of  January.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  1x6. 
(6)  They  appointed  Walter  de  Merton  Chancellor.     Am.  If  inter.',  p.  4x7, 

{-,',  According  to  the  AmiaU  of  {Poverty,  this  Parliament  confifted  of  the  Archbilhcps,  Bifliops,  Earls,  and  Barons,  Abbots,  and  Pricrs,  four  Knights  from 
ever}  ^hire,  and  four  Reprefentatives  from  e~ch  City,  p.    £27. 

No.  18.     Vol.  I.  X  xxx  .hi> 


(;)  The  Nobility  aiTcmbled  at  the  New-Temple,  and  01 
(4)  Walter  Gijjord,  Archbifhop  of  Tark  3  Edmund P tern 
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his  Rank  and  Merit.     At  MeJJina  it  was  that  he  heard  of 
his  Father's  Death,  for  whom  he  appeared  more  concern- 
ed than  for  hiseldeft  Son  Jo/m,  the  News  of  whofe  Death 
T.  Wikcs.    was  brought  at  the  fame  time.     From  Sicil/be  went  to 
Rome    where  he  ftaid  fome  days,  to  vifit  the  new  Pope, 
who  was  his  particular  Friend,  and  had  accompanied  him 
to  Pale/line,  in  quality  of  Legate  (r).    After  this,  he  took 
tkhfr,/""  the  road   to  France,  and  palled    through   Burgurdy  (z). 
at  a  Tmr-   j±s  fa  had  the  Reputation  of  being  a  Prince  of  great  Va- 
mmat  <"      ,our  an(j  Bravery,  the  Earl  of  Chalon,  who  valued  him- 
M.'weft.     felf  upon  the  fame   Qualities,    defired   his  prefence  at   a 
Wailing       Tournament  which   was  to  be  in  his  Country,  and  even 
Hemingford.  fent  him  &  fort  of  a  Challenge.     Though  a  King  of  Eng- 
land might  honourably  decline  entring  the  Lilts  with  an 
Earl  of  Chahn,  Edward  accepted  his  Challenge  without 
hefitation.     He  was   apptehenfive,    no  doubt,  of  injuring 
his  Reputation,    in  cafe  he   refufed.     Neither  could  the 
Pope's  Letter,  which   his  Holinefs  fent  him  to  divert  him 
from   his  purpofe,    prevail  with   him.      Some    Hiftorians 
pretend  the  Burgundians  did  not  ufe  all  the  fair  Play  re- 
quifite  on  fuch  Occafions.     They  tell  us  the  Tournament 
was  turned  into  a  real  Fight,  wheiein  the  Englijh  had  the 
Advantage,    and  which  was  called,    the  little   Battle   of 
Chahn. 
He  tilfiu  the      As  Edward  paffed  through  France,  he  thought  he  could 
King  of       not  difpenfe  -with  taking  a  turn   to   Paris,  to  pay  a  vifit 
fromlbJc:    t0  King  Philip,  who  gave  him  a  very  honourable  and  civil 
goes  10         Reception,    and   received    his   Homage  for    Guienne  (3). 
Gmenne.      After  (j^  Edward  came  to  Bourdeaux,  where  the  Vaf- 
Meztrai.      fa's   of  that   Duchy  did   him   Homage.     Some  fay,   that 
Walfing       Gajlon  de  Moncade,  Vifcount  of  Beam,  refilling  to  do  Ho- 
mage, was  taken  into   Cuftody  at  Bourdeaux,    where  he 
was  come  to  meet  the  King.     But  though  it  be  true,  that 
the  Vifcount  promifed  not  to  leave  the  Court  of  Edward 
without  his  Confent,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  this  Dif- 
ference with  the  King  concerned  not  the  Homage  of  Beam. 
Aft.  Pub.    The  Collection  of  the  Publick  Acls  evidently  fhews  that  the 
U.  p.  132.   Difputewas  about  quite  another  Affair.     It  was  decided  at 
Limoges  by  Accurjius  a  famous  Civilian  then  in  the  Service 
of  the  King  (4). 
T274.  As  foon  as  Edward  had  fettled  his  Affairs  in  Guienne, 

He  ami n  in  he  came  into  England,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
England,      poilible  Demon ftrations  of  Affection  and  Refpect,  as  having 
craiumd.       acquired  frefh   Merit  by  his  late   Expedition  to  Pale/line. 
M.  Weft.     A  few  days  after  his  Arrival  (5)  he  was  crowned,  with 
An  Waverl  P^ancr  n's  Queen,  in  Prefence  of  Alexander  III,   King 
Walung-       of  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  all  the  Peers  of 
the  Realm.     Hiftorians  tell  us,    that  on  occafion  of  this 
Solemnity,  five  hundred  Horfes  were  let  loofe  about   the 
Field,  which  were  liberally  given  to  fuch  as  could  catch 
them. 
He  finds  The  new  King's  firft  care,  after  his  Coronation,  was 

Cmmjffimtn  to  make  ftrict  Inquiry  into  the  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  (6). 
Counties''*    To    that  purpofe,     he    appointed    Commiflioners    to    go 
Pat.  2.        through   the   feveral   Counties,    and  take  exact  Informa  • 
Id.  1.  M.  6.  tjon  concerning  the  Fees    held  of  the   Crown,   and  the 
State  they  were  in.     They  were  likewife  ordered  to  ex- 
amine into,    and  punifh  the  Mifdemeanours  of  the  Ma- 
giftrates,    who  for  fome  time  had  but  too  much  abufed 
their    Authority  in  oppreffing  the  Subjects.      This    firft 
Step  produced  a  wonderful  Effect  among  the  People.     It 
was  plain,  the  King  intended  to  govern  in  a  very   dif- 
ferent manner   from   his   Father   and  Grandfather,    and 
every  one  expected  with  Affurance  the  happy  Fruits  of 
the  Maxims  he  was  following,  to  procure  himfelf  a  peace- 
able Reign.     It  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  Edward,  to 
make   himfelf  efteemed  and  feared  by  his  Subjects,    that 
no  inteftine  Troubles  might  obftruct  the  grand   Defigns 
tie  def.gns  to  he  was  meditating.     The  firft,  and  that   which  chiefly 
(bajtifi  the    poffeffed  his  Thoughts,  was  the  chaftifing  Lewellyn  Prince 
Wal»        °f  Wolti.     This   Prince  had  plainly   difcovered,    during 
the  late  Troubles  in  England,    how  dangerous  a  Neigh- 
bour he  was,  fince  he  was  ever  ready  to  countenance  the 
Englijh  Malecontents.    Had  it  not  been  for  him,  the  Earl 
of  Leicejler  would    never  have   rifen  to  that  heighth  of 


Power;  neither  would  the  Earl  t&Giece/ler  have-become  1  - 74. 
fo  formidable,  without  Leweifyn's  AfSfcance,  The  Con- 
duct of  this  Prince  on  thefe  and  feveral  other  occai 
caufed  Edward  xo  refolve,  to  put  it  out  of  his  Enemy's 
:i  to  hurt  him.  But  the  then  Circumftances  of  the 
Times  and  his  Voyage  to  the  Holy-Land,  obliged  him  to 
defer  the  Execution  of  his  Project.  Lewellyn  was  not  ig- 
norant of  it.  He  confidered  Edward  as  his  ercateft  Fee. 
But  his  Precautions  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  his  Refentment, 
had  a  quite  contrary  Effect,  as  they  furnifhed  the  King 
with  a  Pretence  to  attack  him. 

i   have  before  obferved,  that  old  Lewellyn,  Grandfather    '  27J- 
to  this   Prince,     was  become    Vaffal    and    Tributary  to  '.-','/,''!;  J 
/        ;  III,  and  that  his  Succeffor  did  Homage  to  the  fame  -.dtb  v.'aks. 
King  for  all  Wales.     Though  the  JVclfi)  afterwards  made 
fome  Struggles  to  throw  off  this   Yoke,    even  to  the  of- 
lering    to  fubmit   to  the  Pope,    they  were  never  able  to 
fucceed.     In  fpite  of  the  Troubles  in  England  during  the 
late  Reign,  the  Crown  continued  to  reckon,  among  her 
Vaffals,    the    Prince   of  Wales.     Immediately    after    the  Afl-  pub- 
Death  of  Henry  III,    and   before  the  Return  of  Edward,  B„dpv-S  ap. 
Lewellyn  was  fummoned  to  appear   and  do    Homage    to  No.  2. 
the  abfent  King  (7),    but  he  regarded  rot  the  Summons. 
His  Refufal  was  the  Caufe  that  the  new  King,    prefently 
after  his  Arrival,    ordered  him  to  be  fummoned  a  fecond 
time,    to  do  him  Homage,    and  affift  at  his  Coronation 
as  Vaffal.     Lewellyn  found  Rcafons   to    be  excufed.      He 
pretended,    the  Englijl)  had   not  kept  the  late  Treaty  of 
Peace,    and  had  committed  on  his  Frontiers  feveral  Out- 
rages,   for  which  he  demanded  Satisfaction.     To  remove 
this  Pretence,    the  King  nominated  Commiflioners  to  ad- 
juft   all   things,  and  withal  fummoned  him  again   to  ap- 
pear and  do  Homage.     This  third  Summons  was  no  more 
regarded  than  the  former.     Mean  while,  Lewellyn,  being 
informed,    the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury    was  going  to 
excommunicate    him  and   put  his  Tenitories  under   an 
Interdict,  writ  to   the  Pope,  to  try  to  divert   this  Blow. 
The  means   he  ufed  to   gain  the  Court  of  Rome,  were 
fo  effectual,  that  the  Pope  forbid   the  Archbifhop  to   act 
againft  him,  as  long  as  he  offered   to  do   Homage  in   his 
own   Country.     Edward  not    being  faticfied  with   thefe 
Cavils,  fent  him  a  peremptory  Summons,  which  the  IVelJh 
Prince  thought  fit  to  obey.    He  ftill  infilled  however  upon  T.  Wik«. 
the  Place,    pretending,    he  was  obliged  to  do  Homager- 10t- 
only  to  the  King  in  Perfon,  and  on  the  Borders  of  the 
two  Kingdoms.     Edward  readily  confented  to  this.    But 
a   fudden  Illnefs  feizing  him  as  he  was  going  to  Shrews- 
bury, caufed  the  Homage  to  be  deferred  to  another  time. 
Afterwards  Lewellyn   repented  of  the   Advances   he   had. 
made.     And  from  thenceforward   nothing   could  prevail 
with  him  to  truft  himfelf  in   the  hands  of  a   Monarch, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  fworn  Enemy.  After  feveral 
fruitlefs    Summons,    the   King    found    at   length,    that  a 
more  effectual  Method   mull  be  taken.     However,  as  he 
was  willing  to  fettle  the  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  before 
he  made  War  upon  his  Neighbours,    he  was  contented 
with  citing  Lewellyn  before  the  Parliament  (8),    which 
was  to  meet  the  beginning  of  the  next  Year.     The  IVelJh 
Prince  appeared  not.     He  alledged  in  excufe  for  his  refu-  Aft.  Pub. 
fal,  that  the  King  having  fhewn  on  feveral  occafions  an  ILfj,,68" 
extreme  Animofity  to  him,    he  could  not  truft  his  Perfon 
with  his  declared  Enemy.     Neverthelefs  he  protefted,  he 
was  ready  to  do  him   Homage   in  his  own   Country,    if 
the  King  would  fend  Commiflioners  thither  to  receive  it, 
or  elfe  in  fome  third  Place,  where  he  might  be  without 
Danger.     He  offered  moreover  to  come  into  the  King's 
Territories,    provided  he  would   give  him  the  Prince  his 
eldeft    Son    in     Hoftage,     the    Earl    of    Glocejler,    and 
the    High- Chancellor.     So   arrogant    an    Anfwer   ferved 
only  to  confirm  Edward  in  his  Refolution.     He  diflern- 
bled  however,  that  he  might  not  interrupt  the  Seflions  of 
the  Parliament,    which  was  employed  in  affairs  of  great 
Importance ;     namely,    in  enacting  excellent  Laws,    for 
fecuring  the  Peace  and  Liberties  of  the  People,  as  well  as 
the    Immunities  of   the    Church,    and  Privileges   of  the 


(1)  The  Pop?  granted  Edward,  for  three  Years,  the  Tenths  of  all  the  Clergy's  Revenues  in  England,  t.  tVikes,  p.  99.  Ann.  Wa-oerl  p.  227. 
(a)  Where  fome  Englifn  BinSops,  Abbots,  Earls,  and  Barons  met  him-     M.  Wcftm,  p.  402.     Walfittgb.  p.  44- 

(3)  The  Form  of  the  Homage,  according  to  .1/.  Weft,  was  thus,  "  My  Lord  King,  I  do  you  Homage  for  all  rhe  Lands  which  I  ought  to  hold  of  you." 
p.  402. 

(4)  Whilft  King  Edward  was  in  Guienne,  fome  Perfons  in  the  North  of  England  gathered  together,  to  the  Number  of  three  hundred,  and  fpread  a  Report 
about,  That  Edivard  would  never  return  to  England  ^  but  Edmund  the  King's  Brother,  and  Roger  de  Mortimer,  all'emblcd  fome  Forces,  and  diiperfed  them. 
M.  U'sftm.  p.  403. 

(5)  He  and  his  Queen  landed  in  England,  Juh  15,  and  were  crowned  Auguft  19.     M.  Wcftm.  p.  407 T.  Wikcs,  p.  101.  and  Am.  Hranjtr!.  p.  229. 

affirm,  he  landed  in  England,  Auguft  2. 

(6)  He  iffued  out  Writs  of  Enquiry  by  the  Oaths  of  twelve  legal  Men,  to  two  Commiflioners  in  every  County  to  enquire,  what  his  Royalties,  and  the 
Liberties  and  Prerogatives  of  his  Crown  were,  who  were  his  Tenants  in  Capite,  and  military  Service,  and  how  many,  and  what  Fees  they  held  of  him, 
Of  his  Tenants  in  ancient  Demefne,  how  they  had  behaved  themielves,  and  in  what  Condition  their  Farms  were:  Of  Sheriffs,  Coroners,  Efcheator?,  Bailiifs 
and  their  Clerks,  whether  they  had  extorted  Money  from  any  Man,  by  reafon  of  their  Office,  had  wronged  any  ono,  cr  received  Bribes  for  neglecting  or  being 
'errriw  in  their  Offices,  Sfc.     The  whole  Enquiry  contained  thirty  four  Articles.     Patent  2.  Edto.  I.  M-  6. 

(7)  A  writ  was  directed,  November  29.  1272,  by  IValter  di  Merton,  thou  Chancellor,  to  the  Abbots  of  Dore  and  Hager.bam,  to  receive  Lnuiltyn's  Oa'h  af 
fealty.     See  Brady's  Appendix,  N.  2. 

(*)  Which  was  held  at  Wtftn-.inftsr ,  in  the  beginning  of  Afayt 
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Vain 
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An.  Wavei 


Clergy.       They   Were   Called,    The  Statutes   of  Wejlmin- 

Jler(i). 

When  the  Parliament  hroke  up,  the  King  fenoufly 
thought  of  the  War,  which  he  was  refolvcil  to  carry  in- 
to Wales,  to  punifh  the  Difobedicnce  of  Lcwellyn.  Whilft 
he  was  making  Preparations,  fome  Brijlol  Men  happened 
to  take  a  Vellel,  in  which  was  one  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Lcieeflcr,    who  was  going  to  Leivellyn,  to 

■  whom  flie  was  contra&cd.  The  Prince  demanded  his 
Wife,  and  the  King  refufing  to  fend  her,  he  perceived  he 
was  to  expert  a  War,  and  indeed  as  foon  as  Edward  had 
taken  all  his  meafures,  he  convened  the  Peers  of  the 
Realm  (2),  who  pafled  Judgment  upon  Lcwellyn,  declaring 
him  guilty  of  Felony  ;  upon  which  the  War  was  pro- 
claimed (3).  Lcwellyn  was  then  forry  he  had  pufhed  mat- 
ters fo  far.  To  divert  the  impending  Storm,  lie  humbly 
fued  for  Peace,  and  withal  entreated  the  King  to  reftore 
him   his   Wife.      Both   his  Requelts  were   denied,    unlcfs 
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to  be  feized  in  one  day  (7),  that  the  Guilty  might  not 
efcapc.  Then,  after  a'  ftrict  Examina^pn,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  (8),  convicted  of  clipping  and  coining,  or  put- 
ting oft"  talfc  Money,  received  Sentence  of  Death,  and 
were  executed  without  mercy. 

An  Affair  of  another  nature,  but  of  no  lefs  Importance-"'1"'  <f 
to  the  Publick,    furniihed   the  King  with   a   frefh  Oppor-  %%%£jL 
tunity  to  fhew  his  Refolution,  to  leform  the  Abufes  intro-  M. 
duced  into  the  Kingdom.     The  prodigious  increafc  of   the  '  ■  v- 
Riches  of  the  Clergy  and  Monaflerics,    had   been  long  a  Kn:£hton- 
fubject  of  Complaint,     without   any  one  being   able   hi- 
therto to  find  an   effectual  Remedy,    to  put  a°  fiop  to  a 
thing  fo  prejudicial  to  the  State.     The  Barons,    who  had 
exacted   from  King  John  the  Charter  fo  often  mentioned, 
had  taken   care   to  infert  a  Claufe,    exprelly  forbidding  all 
Perfons  to  alienate  their  Lands  to  the  Church.     But  this 
Prohibition,  as  well  as   feveral  others,  had  not  been  well 
oblerved.     The  Complaints  upon  this  head   were  renew- 


he  would  bind   himfelf,    to  repair  all  the  Damages  done     cd  in   the  beginning  of  this  Reign,    wherein    every  one 
to  the  Borders  of  England,  during  the  late  Wars ;   a  Con-     thought   he  had   rcafon  to  hope  all  Grievances  would    be 


1277. 

Edwnd 

frejei 

Lcwellyn 


redreffed.  It  was  demonftrated  to  the  King,  that  11 
procefs  of  time,  all  the  Lands  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Clergy,  if  people  were  ffill  fuffered  to  alienate  their 
Eftates  to  the  Church.     And  indeed,    the  Church  never 


dition,  which  he  would  not  accept.  The  War  therefore 
was  begun,  but  was  not  very  vigoroufly  purfued  the  firft 
Campaign  (4). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  Spring,  Edward  aflem- 
bling  a  great  number  of  Forces,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  dying,  always  acquiring  and  never  alienating,  it  could  not 
of  his  Army,  and  marched  into  the  Enemies  Country,  be  but  that  her  Riches  fliould  incrtafe  immenfeJv'i  anu"  'n 
Au.w.n-cr!.  ne  caufe(j  there  a  very  large  way  to  be  cut  through  a  vaft  the  end  all  the  Lands  of  the  Kingdom  would  be  in  her 
Foreft,  opening  by  that  means  a  Paffage  to  the  very  Cen-  hands.  Edward  having  maturely  confidered  this  Affair, 
ter  of  Wales.  Before  he  proceeded,  he  built  the  Caftles  of  fummoned  the  Parliament  (9),  and  propofed  the  making  a 
Flint  and  Rbudhlan  (5),  which  fecuted  him  an  Entrance  Law  to  reform  this  Abufe.  The  Propofal  was  received 
a  Retreat    in  cafe   of  Neceflity 


at  all  times,    and    a  Retreat    in  cafe   of  Neceflity.      As 
the  Welfi  were  not  able  to  withftand   him,    he  advanced 
farther,    and    drove  them   to  the  Mountain  of  Snowdon, 
their  ufual  Refuge,  when  purfued  by  the  Englijh.     At  the 
fame  time  his  Fleet  attacked  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,    which 
made  but   a   faint  Refrftance. 
W'ii  fubmhi      Lcwellyn  finding  himfelf  unable  to  oppofe  fo  formidable 
%tZt         an  Enemy,    was  obliged  humbly  to  fue  for  Peace,    which 
Walling.      was  granted  but  on   very   hard  Terms.     He  was  forced 
iui.  Wjverl.  to  promife  to  pay  fifty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,    for  the 
Expences  of  the  War.     Moreover,  Edward  reftoring  to 
him  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,    it  was  agreed,    that,    for  the  fu- 
ture, he  fhould  hold  it  of  the  Crown   of  England,  paying 
yearly  a  thoufand  Marks.     He  promifed  likewife  to  give 
entire  Satisfaction  to  his  Brother  David,    who  had  fled  for 
Refuge  to  the  King,    and  delivered  Hoftages  for  the  Per- 


with  Joy,  and  a  Statute  was  made,  whereby  all  Perfons 
were  forbid  to  difpofe  of  their  Eftates  to  Societies,  which 
never  die,  without  the  King's  exprefs  Confent.  This 
Statute  was  called  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  becaufe  it  was 
intended  to  prevent  Eftates  from  falling  into  dead  Hands, 
that  is,  Hands  of  no  Service  to  the  King  and  the 
Publick,  without  hopes  of  their  ever  changing  their 
Owners. 

The  Parliament  which  met  the  next  Year  (10),  being    12 So. 
defirous  to  redrefs  another  Abufe,    unadvifedly  gave  birth  r:' ^  '  " 
to    a   greater.      During   the  Troubles  of     trie    two    late  ^.'^ 
Reigns,  feveral  Perfons  appropriated  to  themfelves  Lar.ds,  An.  v 
which  belonged  not  to  them.     The  Crown  it  felf  was  a  Heming  • 
Sufferer  by  this  diforder.     To  remedy  this  Evil,    and  give 
every  one   his  own,    the  Parliament  pafled  an  Act,    in   it 
felt    very  juft.     It   imported,    that  all  who  were  in   pof- 
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formance  of  his  Word.     The  Haughtinefs  of  the  Pi  ince  of     feflion  of  the  conteftcd  Eftates,  fliould  be  obliged  to  fhew 

Wales,  being  tamed  by  fo  mortifying  a  Treaty,  Edward 

was  contented   for  once  with  the  Honour  of  the  Victory. 

He  generoufly  reftored  the  Hoftages,    and  forgave  him  the 

Sums  he  was  bound  to  pay.     However,  hecaufed  a  Grant 

of  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey  to  be  made  to  him,    which  never  - 

thelefs  he  was  not  to  enjoy,    unlefs  Lcwellyn  died  without 

Heirs.     Then   he  delivered  up  the  betrothed  Lady,   and 

did  him  the  Honour  to  aflift  at  his  Nuptials.     He  created 

alfo  David,  Brother  of  Lc wellyn,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  to 

attach  him  to  the  Interefts  of  England,    gave  him  to  Wife 

a  rich  Englifi  Heirefs  (6). 

The  happy  Iflue  of  the  War  with  Wales  was  immedi 


Iht  em Ucm  ately  followed  by  Edward's  Acquifition  in  France,  of  the 
Earldom  of  Ponthieu  and  Montrevil,  fallen  to  his  Queen, 
by  the  Death  of  her  Mother,  Queen  of  Cajlile,  who  was 
in  poiTeflion.  But  to  obtain  of  the  King  of  France  the 
Inveftiture  of  that  Fief,  he  was  obliged  to  confirm  the 
King  his  Father's  Treaty,  made  whilft  a  Captive  to  the 
Earl  of  Leiee/ier,  and  to  renounce,  like  him,  all  Claim  to 
Anjou  and  Normandy.  He  referved  however  the  yearly  Rent 
of  thirty  Pounds  out  of  the  Revenues  of  Normandy,  appa- 
rently as  an  Acknowledgment  that  it  once  belonged  to  his 
Anceftors. 

This  Affair  being  ended,  Edward  ferioufly  fet  about 
rectifying  the  Coin,  which  was  very  much  altered  and 
adulterated,  during  the  Troubles  of  the  late  Reign.  Up- 
on Information  that  the  Jews  were  the  chief  Authors  of 
this  Mifchief, 
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he  caufed  all  that  were  in  the  Kingdom 


how  they  acquired  them,  and  produce  their  Title  before 
the  Judges,  in  order  to  be  examined.  This  Statute, 
from  the  Englifi  Word  Warrant,  was  ftiled  £hto  War- 
ranto, as  much  as  to  fay,  an  Act  which  ferves  for  Foun- 
dation or  Security  of  the  Pofieffion  (1 1 ).  So  that  the  ^ua 
Warranto,  is  properly  a  Right  to  demand  of  any  Perfon, 
by  what  Warrant,  or  Title,  he  holds  the  Eftate  in  dif- 
pute.  This  Regulation  was  juft  and  neceflary  :  But  the  7» '  **• '." 
King  milled  by  ill  Advice ,  and  a  Defrre  of  amafflng  "jH"  • 
Money,  made  ufe  of  it,  contrary  to  the  Defign  of  the 
Parliament,  to  opprefs  his  Subjects.  As  he  was  fenfible, 
that  among  the  great  Numbers,  who  held  their  Lands  of 
the  Crown,  it  could  not  be  but  that  many  had  Lift  their 
Titles,  he  was  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  Mif- 
fortune,  under  colour  of  putting  the  Statute  of  £hto  War- 
ranto in  execution.  To  that  end  he  publifhed  a  Pro- 
clamation, enjoining  all  Perfons  that  held  Lands  of  the 
Crown,  to  lay  their  Titles  before  the  Judges  of  the  Realm. 
This  Proclamation  was  looked  upon  as  the  Source  of  a 
very  great  Grievance.  And  indeed  thofe  that  were  firft 
attacked,  and  could  not  produce  their  original  Titles, 
though  they  proved  a  long  Pofleflron,  were  forced  to  pay 
large  Sums  to  the  King,  to  preferve  their  Eftates.  This  B:!-i  *'/•$> 
Grievance  would  have  gone  much  farther,  had  not  a  &- 
Stop  been  put  to  it  by  the  Courage  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
ren. The  Earl  appearing  before  the  Judges,  was  requir- 
ed to  fhew  the  fundamental  Title,  by  virtue  whereof  he 
held  his  Lands.     He  anfwered,  by  drawing  an  old  rufty 


(1)  See  them  in  Cote's  id  Jnftitute.  p.  156,  &V.  This  fame  Year,  about  OlJoier  6.  another  Parliament  was  held  it  H'ejlminjler,  in  which  Statutes 
were  made  tor  rcftrainir.g  the  cxceflive  Uiuiy   exacted  by  the  y«w  ;    and  it  was  alio  cnacited,  That   they  ftVuld  wear  a  Badge   upon  their   Clothes,    in  the 

Shape  of  the  two  Tibles  of  Mollis  Law About  the  18th  of  the  fame  Menth,  another  Parliament  met,  which  granted  the  King  a  Fifteenth  upon  the 

Laity,  by  the  common  Con'  nt  of  the  Archbifhops,  Bifhops,  Earls,  and  Barons.     Ann.  Waver!,  p.  230,  231. 

(2)  Or  rather  a  Parliament,  rtlVcJIrr.infitr,  3tter  Eajter ;  in  which  the  Kir.g  gave  Directions  for  levying  the  Fifteenth  upon  the  Clergy  and  Laity ;  and 
alfo  iffued  out  his  Ordeis,   fcr  the  exact  obiervance  of  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  and  the  Charter  of  Forefts.     Ann.  IVaverl.  p.  231. 

(3)  And  Edtvard  lent  three  hundred  Men  towards  Brijlol,   Montgomery,  and  Cbejler,  to  flop  the  Incurfions  of  the  IVcijh.      Ann.  H'ai-erl.  p.  232. 

(4)  A  Parliament  was  held  at  JVincbcJlcr,  this  Year  in  January.  And  another  at  WejlminjUr  after  Miebaelmas,  wherein  the  Statute  de  bigamis  was 
made.     Am.  Wigorn. 

(5)  Rapin  by  miftake  fays  Rutland,  whereas  it  was  the  C?ftle  of  Rbudhlan  in  Fiir.tjhire.  This  Caftle  was  built  by  Robert  dc  Rbudblan,  Nephew  of 
Hugb  Earl  of  Cbefler.     The  Caftle  therefore  was  not  built,  but  repaired  by  Ediuard  I.      Can-Jen  in  Ftintjb. 

(6)  Eleanor  Daughter  of  Robert  de  Ferrars,  Earl  of  Derby.  This  Year,  about  the  middle  of  Oelober,  King  Edtvard  held  a  Parliament  at  rVeJIminfter  ; 
where  the  King  of  Scotland  came,  and  did  him  Homage.  Ar.n.  Waver!,  p.  233.  Kntglton.  For  this  War  in  Wale:,  King  Edward  ebtained  a  Twentieth. 
Walfingb.  p.  48. 

(7)  November  12.     T.  Wiket,  p.  107. 

(S)  Of  both  Sexes,  were  executed  in  London  ;  befides  great  Numbers  in  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.     M.  Well.  p.  409. 
(9)    At  Welhnmfler  in  the  beginning  of  November.     Statutes  at  large. 

f  10)  The  beginning  of  November,  at  London.     In  this  Parliament  the  Clergy  granted  the  King  a  Fifteenth  for   two  Ye.'rs.      7-  Wiiet,  p.  1 10. 
(11)  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  ths  Statute  of  Quo  Warranto  was  not  palled  till  18  Eehr.  I.     Thele  here  were  Wriu  cf  Enquiry  lifted  out  by  the' Kins 
after  the  Parliament  was  dilT.lved. 
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S  vord  out  of  the  Scabbard,  and  faying  to  the  Judges, 
This  is  the  Inflrument,  by  xvbich  my  Anetjhrs  veined  their 
Ejlate,  and  by  this  I  will  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live  (1).  So 
bold  an  Anfwer  feemed  likely  to  involve  the  Earl  in 
Trouble,  but  it  had  a  quite  contrary  Effect.  The  King 
found  by  it,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  exact  upon  the 
Nobility,  on  fo  fiivolous  a  pretence,  without  falling  into 
great  Inconveniences.  He  faw  plainly,  there  were  ft  ill 
anion?  the  Barons,  Perfons  as  ready  to  hazard  All  in  de- 
fence of  their  Rights  and  Properties,  as  thofe  in  the  time 
oi  John  and  Henry  III.  Bolides,  he  thereby  knew  how 
unjuft  his  Pietenfions  appeared  to  the  People,  as  indeed 
they  were.  Thefe  Con  iterations  inducing  him  to  revoke 
his  Proclamation,  the  People  exprefled  their  Joy  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  plainly  fhewed  how  much  they  relented  this 
Oppreffion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King's  Moderation 
turned  more  to  his  Advantage,  than  his  Injuftice  had  done 
to  his  Injury.  His  Subjects  blamed  the  Miniftry  for  what- 
ever was  odious  in  his  Conduct,  and  afcribed  to  him  the 
Honour  oi  ieforming  what  was  amifs  by  his  Prudence. 
What  Glory  foever  this  Prince  had  acquired  by  his  Vic- 
tories, his  Conqueft  over  himfelf  on  this  occahon,  gained 
him  more  Honour  than  all  his  warlike  Exploits.  It  is 
infinitely  lefs  glorious  for  a  Sovereign  to  fubdue  Provinces 
and  Kingdoms,  which  belong  not  to  him,  than  to  defift 
voluntarily  from  a  Pretention,  which  he  difcovers  to  be 
unjuft. 

Thefe  domeftick  Employments  were  interrupted  by  the 
Revolt  of  Lewellyn.  This  Prince,  bearing  with  extreme 
Impatience  the  Yoke  of  the  Englijh,  made  a  frefh.  At- 
tempt to  free  himfelf  from  it,  but  it  ferved  only  to  hurle 
him  down  into  Deftruction.  Three  things  efpecially  en- 
gaged him  in  his  Enterprife.  The  firft  was,  the  reft- 
lefs  Temper  oi  his  Brother  David.  What  Care  foever 
Edward  had  taken  to  gain  his  Affection  by  feveral  Fa- 
vours, this  Prince  never  cealed  to  excite  his  Brother  to 
take  Arms,  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from  Subjection.  He 
thought  it  his  own  Concern,  becaufe,  as  Lewellyn  had 
no  Children,  he  was  his  preemptive  Succeffor.  The  fe- 
cund thing  that  inclined  Lewellyn  to  War,  was  a  certain 
Prophecy  of  the  tamous  Merlin.  The  IVeljh  fancied  to 
fee  in  this  Prediction,  that  Lewellyn  was  deftin'd  to  wear 
the  Crown  of  Brutus  the  firft  King,  as  it  was  pre- 
tended, of  the  whole  Ifland  of  Albion.  This  Notion  had 
taken  fo  deep  toot  in  their  minds,  and  even  in  Lew- 
e!i;:'s  himfelf,  that  they  built  upon  it,  as  on  a  fure 
foundation.  The  third  and  only  thing  alledged  by 
Lewellyn,  were  certain  Grievances,  a  Lift  whereof  he 
delivered  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Qanterbury,  who  was  come 
to  perfuade  him  to  Peace.  If  thefe  Grievances,  of  which 
an  Hiftorian  (2)  has  given  us  the  Subllance,  were  real, 
this  Prince  had  certainly  great  reafon,  to  endeavour  to 
deliver  himfelf  from  the  Yoke  laid  upon  him.  But  Ed- 
ward refufed  to  hearken  to  his  Complaints.  This  hard 
Ufage  convinced  Lewellyn,  that  a  vigorous  Defence  was 
the  only  means  to  free  him  from  a  Subjection  deemed  by 
him  a  real  Slavery.  He  took  up  Arms  therefore  to  fhake 
!  oft*  this  galling  Yoke,  and  fuipriling  the  Lord  Clifford, 
the  King's  General,  on  the  Frontiers  (3),  flew  feveral 
of  liis  Men,  and  took  him  Prifoner.  Then,  penetrating 
farther  into  the  Englijh  Territories,  he  committed  great 
Ravages,  and  defeated  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
',  who  were  fent  into  thofe  Parts  to  flop  his 
Progi 

It  was  a  great  mortification  to  Edward,  that  his  Troops 
fiioukl  fuffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  the  JFelflj.     How- 
ever, in  hopes  of  being  more  fortunate  himfelf,  he  drew 
together  a  numerous  Army  to  go  once  more  and  tame 
the  Fiercenefs  of  Lewellyn  (5J.     Whilft  his  Troops  were 
on  the  march  towards  the  Borders  of  Wales,    he  paid  a 
Vifit  to  the  Queen  his  Mother,    who   was  retired  to  the 
,   ■  -   .        Nunnery  of  Ambresbury.     This  Princefs,    prepoffefled    in 
favour  of  the  late  King  her  Husband,    fhewed  her  Son   a 
";- Man,    who  pretended   to  receive  his  Sight  at  the  Tomb, 
s"       and    by   the   laterceflion,    of  Henry  III.     She    imagined 
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doubtlefs,  the  King  would  be  pleafeJ  with  it;  but  was  tcSt, 
very  much  furprized  to  hear  him  fay,  He  was  fo  well 
periiiaded  of  his  Father's  Juftice  and  Probity,  that  he  did 
not  queftion  but  had  it  been  in  his  Power,  he  would 
rather  have  deprived  the  Impoftor  of,  than  reftored  him 
to,  his  Sight  (6). 

Edward  making  but  a  fliort   ftay  with  the  Queen  his 
Mother,  went  and  headed  his  Army.     He  entered  Wales 
without   any   oppofition,    Lewellyn   being    retired    to    the 
Mountain  of  Snuwdcn,    in  a   Poft  that  could   not  be  at- 
tacked.     Not   difcouraged  by  this  obftacle',    Edward  re- 
folved  to  inveft  his  Enemy,    by  fecuring  all  the  Avenues, 
through   which    he  might   make    his  Efcape.       Nothing 
could  more  exprefs  his  great  defire  to  fucceed  in  his  Un- 
dertaking,   than  a  Project  of  this  Nature,    which  none  of 
his  Predeceffors  had  ever  ventured  to  attempt.     To  that  M.  w* 
purpofe,    after   fortifying  all  the  Pofts,  he  caufed  a  Bridge  Wal'»* 
of  Boats   to  be  made  over  the  River  Alenay,    oppofite  to 
Banger,    in  order  to  fend  fome  Troops  likewife  into  the 
Ifle  of  Angle  fey.       After  that,     forfeeing,    the    Blockade 
would  hold  long,    he  left  it  to  the  management  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  and  waited  the  Iffue  in  the  Caftle  of  Rhudhlan 
built  during  the   late  War.     Polled  as  Lewellyn  was,    he 
would  doubtlefs  have  tired   the  Patience  of  his  Enemies, 
if  an   unexpected  Accident   had  not  induced   him    to  de- 
prive himfelf    of    that  Advantage.     Some  of   the  Englijh  T.  Wikes. 
that  were  in  Anglcfey,  patting  the  Bridge  above-mention- 
ed,    in    order  to  view   the  Country,    were  attacked  by 
the  IFeljh,    and  fo  clofely  purfued,    that  the  greateft  part 
were    flain    or    drowned    in   endeavouring    to    regain  the 
Ifland   (7).     This  fmall  Advantage  made  Lewellyn    ima- 
gine Heaven   began  to  declare  in  his   favour,    and  Mer- 
lin's Prophecy  was   going   to  be   accomplished.     Full   of  Lewellyn 
this  flattering  Idea,    he  defcends  into  the  Plain,    to  fight"'"'''?'"./*"* 
the  Englijh,    not  confidering  the  Inequality  of   his  Forces.  '^  ^^ 
But  he  quickly    found   how  groundlefs    his    Expectations  T.  Wikes. 
were,    fince  in  the  Battle  wherein  he  ralhly  engaged,    he  Walling, 
was  flain  on   the  fpot  (8),    after  feeing  his  Army  intirely 
routed.     In  his  Pocket  were  found   fome  Letters  in  Cy-  Aa.  Pl]b> 
pher,  bv  which  it  appeared,  that  he  had  great  Friends  in  11.  P.  114. 
England;    but  Edward  did  not  thirffc  fit  to  make  a  ftrict 
Inquifition.     However,  to  ftrike  a  Terror  into  thofe  that  Hl!  ^caf 
were  engaged  with  this  Prince,   he  commanded  his  Head,/;-:  upon  tin 
crowned  with  Ivy,    to  be  expofed  to  view  on  the  Walls  r"w^'K 
of   the  Tower  of  London.       Hence   might   be  gathered,  ^^htooi 
what  Subjects  were   to  expect    from   the  King's  Severity, 
fince  a  Sovereign  Prince  was  treated  in  that  manner. 

Such  was  the  end   of  Lewellyn,    defeended  from  Rhcde- 
rick  the  Great,   of  whom  I    have  fpoken  elfewhere,    and 
from  one  of  the  moft  antient  Royal  Families  in  Europe. 
With    him   expired    the   Liberty    of  his    Nation.       The  Edward  be- 
Wclfi,    difcouraged  by  their  Prince's  Death  and  Defeat,  ama'l/ifm 
being   no    longer   able   to  refift,    Edward  eafily   became  '^."wilcesT" 
matter   of  their   whole  Country  ;    which  he  diftributed,  Waiting, 
for    the    moft    part,    among  his   Officers    and    Courtiers, 
referving    to    himfelf  only   the  Sovereignty    and    fortified 
Places  (9). 

Some  time  after,  David,  Brother  of  Lewellyn,    roving  H< puts  Di- 
ftill  up  and  down  the  Country,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  v;d>,  Lewel- 
taken  by  the  Englijh,   and  fent  to  Rhudhlan,    where   the  j""/  „"" 
King  ftill    remained.      In  vain  did   he  earneftly  beg  the  Death. 
Favour   of   cafting   himfelf  at    his  Feet    to    implore    his  ^1'.Ytfl' 
Mercy.     As  he  was  the  laft  of  his  Family,  Edward  was  Arfwaver". 
willing  to  fecure  his  Conqueft  by  the  Death  of  that  Prince. 
Purfuant  to  this  Refolution,     he  ordered  him   to  be  con- 
ducted to  Shrewsbury,    where  by  the  Advice  of  the  Par- 
liament, called  upon  that  occafion  (ro),  he  was  condemned 
to  die  the  Death  of  a  Traytor.     This  rigorous  Sentence  was  Aet.  Pub. 
executed,   with  all  the  Circumftances  attending  that  infa-  II.  p.  *74" 
mous  Punifhment.     His  Head  was  fixed  near  that  of  the 
Prince  his  Brother,  and  his  four  Quarters  were  fent  to  York, 
Brijhl,  Northampton,  and Wincbefter (it). 

Edward's  Severity  to  this  Prince  is  related  by  all  the 
Hiftonans,  without-  any  Cenfure.  And  yet  it  is  an  Acti- 
on that   can  hardly  be   excufed.     Suppofing   the  Rigour 


His   Anfwer  was,   "  My  Ancefton  coming   in  with  William  the  Ballard,    won   thefe   Lands  by  the  Swcrd,  and  by  the  Sword  will    I  defend   them 
;  Chat  \*:il  rake   them  away  J    for  that  King  did  not  conquer  for  himfelf  alone,  neither  did  my  Anceltors  alhft  him  for  that    end."     Tyrret, 
,  from  ford,  Chr.  Abing. 

(2)  They  are  in  Powe/fs  Chronicle  of  Welti,  p.  338 371.     See  a  full  Account  of  them  in  Tyrret,  Vol.  IV.  p.  35,  &c. 

{",)  Inthe  Caftis  of  Hartvardeti.     rValfmgb.  p.  49. 

-at  this  time  no  Earl  of  Nortbumberhnd.     The  Earl  of  Surry  was  Jsbn  Plant  agenct. 
(5)  He  fummoned  a  Council  of  h.s  Nobility,  or  a  Parliament,  to  meet  him  'June  24.  at  Wcreefier,  and  to  be  ready  to  attend  h'm  with  their  Horfes  and 
Arms  Augvjl  29.      And  perceiving  this  War  was  like  to  continue  long,  that  he  might  be  nearer  his  Civil,  as  well  as  Military   Affair;,  he  removed   his  Courts 
of  Juftice  from   Wcflmin/ier  to   Sbrnejbury.     M.  Wrjl.  p.    411.     Crtat  Numbers   of  foreign  Troops  came  out  of  Cafcogtte  to  his    Affiftance,    ibid.  An. 
.'."./,'.  p.  233.     T.  Wikes,  p.   no. 
(•)  This  Year  th:  Clergy  and  People  granted  the  King  a  Fifteenth,  and  afterwards  the  thirtieth  Part  of  their  Gocds.     Aim.  tVaverl.  p.  235. 
(7)  T.  Wikes   lays,  that  above  three  hundred  Men  at    Arms,  under  the  Conduct  of  the  Lord  William  Latimer,    and  Lucas  de  Tbmy,  Ccmmander  of  the 
1    n     ,  vculd  needs  pais  over   the  Bridge,     before    it  was  quite    finifhed,    to  fhtw   their  Valour:    But  as  loon    as  the  Tide  came  in.  and  h'.d  Hewed 
1.      nd    hat   erd  of  the  Bridge   which    was    mar   the  Continent,  the  Weltb   came  ruftiing  upon  them.      There  were   flain  and  drowned   no   lefs   than    fifteen 
,'  .  thirty  two    a  i;  tires,  and  about  a  theuland  common  Soldiers.      Th.s  Defeat  happened  on  the  6th  of  Scvembtr.     Ann.  It'i^ntn. 
(Sj  By  one  Stephen  de  FranSon,  near  Latidweyr  in  Buelt,  Dcccmb-   11.     CLron.  Abm^don.  Dr.  Pew/el. 
19)  Hebiilt  the  Caftle  af  Abercmrtbiy,  at  the  Foot  of  Smwdon-hi/l.     M.Weft.  p.  4.11.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  238. 

:•   %Wika,  p.   irr.    Walfingb.  p.  51.     The  Vv'r.ts  of  Summons  are  ftill  e  tant  up,  n   Record;  the  firft  of  which  is  to  the  Lords, 
el   the  King  at  Sbre-A-sbury,    en  Septembei   30.     The    fecond  Writ  is  directed  to  the   Sheriffs  of  every  County  in  England,  to  caule  to  be  cholcn  two* 
K  1  -  '.  t  .   1:  ,   the  Commonalty  vt'  the  fame  County  ;    as  alio  a  third  Writ  directed  to  feveral  Cities  and   Boroughs  j    and  a  fourth  Writ  to  the  Juftices.     ivW. 
Wailirt.  1  Edw.  I.  M.  2  Dors. 

(i  ij  This  is  the.  hrit  Example  of  thi.s  manner  of  Execution  done  upon  Traitors,  which  has  been  cemmenly  continued, 
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of  the  law  authorifed  a  fentcnCc  of  death,  was  it  not  very 
barbarous  to  execute  a  Prince  of  a  royal  family,  in  a  man- 
ner tiil  then  unufuai  with  regard  to  perfons  of  diltinguilh- 
ed  birth?  What  would  not  thefe  fame  hiltorians  have 
(aid,  if  a  King  of  Franc,-,  after  taking  in  fight  a  Brother 
of  tile  King  of  England,  had  ordered  him  to  be  ignomi- 
nioufly  hung  on  a  Gibbet?  Or  if,  finding  the  body  of  the 
King  himfelf  flain  in  battle,  had  caufed  his  head  to  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Bajlile? 
Wak-siwiV«i  After  thus  fecuring  the  pofleflion  of  the  principality  of 
■;  England.  ffgJeSt  Edward  fought  means  to  prevent  all  accidents, 
that  might  occafion  its  lots.     The  annexing  that  country 


Willi. 


to-bed  of  a  Prince  (4),  called  Edward,  and  firnamed  of    1284 

Caernarvon,  the  place  of  his   birth.      It  is  faid  further, 

that  immediately  after  the  Queen's  delivery,  he  convened 

the  States  of  Ifr 'alts,  and  declared  to  them  his  refolution, 

to  give  them  a  Prince  born  in  their  country,  and  who 

could  not  fpeak  a  word  of  Englijh :    Then  he  nominated 

to  them  the  Prince  his  Son,  juft  born  at  Caernarvon.    But  "    ;' 

other  writers  not  Co  credulous,  confidering  doubtlcfs  thi . ' 

circumitance  as  a  puerility,  have  thought  fit  to  pafs  it 
over  in  filence  (5).  And  indeed,  it  was  only  a  poor  equi- 
vocation, little  capable  of  fatisfying  the  ll'cljh,  and  not  at 
all  agreeable  to  the  character  of  Edward.     Befldes,  it  i 


vcrl- 


to  the  crown  of  England,  was  what  feemed  niott  proper     certain,  the  young  Prince  was  not  inverted  'till  the  yea; 


to  that  end.  Accordingly,  he  fummoncd  a  parliament, 
where  it  was  refolved,  that  Wales  mould  be  infeparably 
united  to  the  crown.  Thus  the  Weljh,  thofe  fmall  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Britons,  lolt  at  length  their  liberty, 
after  preferving  it  in  that  little  corner  of  the  Ifland,  above 
■  ■ight  hundred  years.  Surely,  they  cannot,  without  inju- 
11  ice,  be  denied  the  commendations  due  to  the  refolution, 
wherewith  they  had  hitherto  defended  their  country.  De- 
ilitutcj  of  all  fuccours,  without  foreign  alliances,  and  with- 
out a  naval  power,  they  had  flood  their  ground  againft 
the  Kings  of  England,  Saxons  and  Normans,  who  had 
almoft  all  attempted  to  i'ubdue  them  with  forces  vaftly  fu- 
pt-rior.  It  is  true,  they  were  often  obliged  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Englijh  monarchs :  But  however,  they  remained 
all  along  a  dillimfl  nation,  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
It  was  not  by  their  valour  alone  that  they  preferved  their 
liberty,  but  alfo  by  their  policy,  in  dexteroufly  fomenting 
the  dillentions  of  their  neighbours,  'till  at  laft,  the  time 
appointed  for  their  lofing  that  moft  valuable  bleiling,  hap- 


1301,  with  the  Principality  of  Wales,  being  then  feven- 
teen  years  of  age  (6). 

The  conquelt  of  Wales,  and  the  univerfal  eftcem  the 
King  was  in  among  his  fubjc<£ts,  procuring  England  a 
profound  tranquillity,  what  palled  in  the  kingdom  'till  tile 
war  with  Scotland,  is  of  no  great  concern  :  And  therefore, 
I  fha.ll  /lightly  pafs  over  the  domeftick  affairs,  contenting 
myfelf  with  briefly  relating  fome  of  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  (7). 

We  find  in  the  year   1285,  the  King  took  away  the      1:85V 
charter  of  London,  and  turned  out  the  Mayor,  becaufe  he  -r  ''-•<<- 
fuftered  himfelf  to  be  bribed  by  the  Bakers,  and  put  in  an-  Gi"<"" 
other  by  his  own  authority  (S).     But  quickly  after,  the 
city  found  means  to  recover  their  charter,  by  making  the 
King  a  prefent. 

This  year  the  King  called  a  parliament,  which  made  M.  Weft, 
fome  additions  to  the  ancient  Statutes,  by  the  name  of  the  T' 


F2S4. 

Death  of 
Alphonfus, 
San  to  tbt 
Xing. 

.Art.  Pub. 
II.  p.  175. 
II.  p.  lS. 


fecond  Statute  ofJFeJlminJler  (9).  Wolfing''"  ' 

In  the  year  1286,   Edward  ordered  all  the  Jews  in  the     1286. 

pencd  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     It  may,  however,  be  kingdom  to  be  feized,  upon  one  and  the  fame  day  (10).  1~heIG*ggets 

{aid,  that  if  amends  can  be  made  for  fuch  a  lofs,  they  had  The  Commons  granted  him  ( 1 1 )  a  fubfidy  of  the  fiftieth/"™  :\  -!'  " 

rcafon  to  be  eafy,  fince  they  became  one  and  the  fame  part  of  their  moveables,  to  expell  the  kingdom  all  fuch  T* Wil 

nation  with  their  conquerors.     From  that  time  they  have  foreigners  as  were  a  burden  to  the  nation.     He  promifed  Knight 

all  along  enjoyed  the  lame  laws  and  privileges,   which  ren-  it;  but  after  obtaining  the  fubfidv,   he  granted  them  a  de- 

der  the  people  of  England  the  happiefl  nation  under  the  lay,  which  was  dearly  purchafed  (12). 
Sun  (1).  About  the   middle  of  the  fame  year,  three  important  II' z«-.  .•■.-.- 

The  fatisfaftion  Edward  received  from  the  conqueft  of  affairs  called   Edward  into  France,  where  he  continued  £ja  wlft 

Wales,  was   immediately  followed    by  a  great  affliction,  above  three  years.     As  in  the  mean  time,  nothing  very  Waiting, 

caufed  by  the  death  of  Jlphonfus  his  Son  (?.).     He  was  a  remarkable  palled   in  England,  I  fliall  only  relate  the  af-  M*ly>  '/ 

Prince  of  great  hopes,  and  being  now  twelve  years  of  age,  fairs  he  had  to  manage  in  that  country.     The  firft  was,      '  -''"''' 

was  going  to  marry  the  only  daughter  of  Florence  Earl  of  his  demand  of  the  provinces  taken  from  the  Kings  John, 

Holland.     This  was  the  third   Son  Edward  loft  within  and  Henry  III;  concerning  which,  there  was  a  long  ne- 

the  fpace  of  three  years.     John  his  eldcft  Son  died  before  gotiation.     The  fecond  reiated  to  the  homage,  he  was  to 

his  return  from  the  Holy-Land.     Henry  his  fecond,   was  do  to  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  who  had  lately  fuc- 


Elrtb  of 
Prince  Ed 
ward". 
M.  Weft. 


contradtcd  to  the  only  daughter  of  Theobald  King  of  Na- 
varre (3). 

Though  the  JVeljh  were  entirely  fubdued,  the)-  failed 
not  to  (hew,  on  all  occafions,  their  extreme  regret  to  fee 
themfelvcs  fubjecSt  to  the  Englijh.  Some  of  them  had 
even  the  boldnefs  to  tell  the  King,  he  fhould  never  peace- 
ably enjoy  their  country,  as  long  as  they  were  not  govern- 
ed by  a  Prince  of  their  own  nation.  If  we  may  believe 
certain  hiftorians,  this  bold  declaration  induced  the  King 
to  give  them  fome  fort  of  fatisfaciion.  They  pretend,  from 
that  moment  he  propofed  to  give  them  tor  Prince,  the 
Ann.  Son  whom  he  hoped  his  Queen,  then  with  child,  would 
fhortly  bring  into  the  world.  They  add,  with  this  view, 
he  would  have  her  go  and  lie-in  at  Caernarvon,  a  town  in 
IVales,  where,  according  to  his  expectation,  fhe  was  brought 


broke 

■ 


cceded  Philip  the  Hardy,  his  Father.  The  third  was,  the 
agreement  he  undertouk  to  procure  between  the  Houfes  of 
Arragon  and  Anjon,  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

The  King  finding  his  prefence  was  not  abfolutely  nc-  Earl  ■/ 
cellary  in  his  kingdom,  now  in  profound  tranquillity,  Pl 
left  the  regency  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (r  3),  and  em- 
barked for  France  (14).  He  fpent  the  beft  part  of  a 
year  in  folliciting  the  reftitution  of  the  provinces,  taken 
from  the  crown  of  England  by  the  predecellors  of 
Philip  the  Fair ;  but  all  his  pains  upon  that  account 
were  ineffectual.  The  court  of  France  being  then  in 
a  flourifhing  condition,  and  in  no  danger  from  England, 
was  deaf  to  all  his  propofals.  All  the  benefit  he  could  yfrr,i.  f.l3. 
reap  from  this  negotiation,    was  a  penfion  of  ten  [1  ej)  ty  ienmtn 

thoufand  pounds  (10),    in    lieu    of   his  claim  to  certain  ?.^"rd  " 
r  "■      ;'  Philip  the 

Fair. 

(1)  The  Laity  granted  the  King,  for  the  Charges  of  this  War,  a  thirtieth,  and  the  Clergy  a  twentieth.     Walfivg.  p.  51.  M- Weft. 
King  Edivard  having  undertake!!  the  Crufade  tor  the  ll.ly  Lund,  and,  by  rcafon  of  the  IVeljh  Wars,  and  other  Atfairs,  not  being  able  in  his  own  Per-  *i\  Wikes. 

fon  to  perform*  it,   appointed  his  Brother  Edmund  for  that  Service;  ^nd  there  being  fix  Years  Tenths  collected  from  the  Clergy,  acccid.r.g  tc  the  Can<-n  et  An  •  Wavcrl. 
the  fecond  Council  of  Lyons,  laid  up  in  fevcral  Monasteries,  and  other  places,  tor  an  Aid  for  the  Holy  Laid ;  P<  pe  Martin  IV  lent  two  preaching  Friers  w  alfir.g. 
into  England  tor  the  Exportation  and  Return  ot  this  Money,   by  his  Agents,   and  foreign  Merchants ;  v\  hereupon  King  Edivard  ifiued  cut*  en  May  24., 
12S2,  a  Writ  to  hinder  it  :   And  moreo\cr,   lint  CommilTioners  the  next  Year  to  the  piacrs  where  it  was  laid  up,  to  Ice  hew  rrjuch  there  w-s,  and  to  or- 
der the  fate  keeping  of  it  for  the  right  ui'e.      See  Brady's  Hijlory,  Vol.  111.   p.  11.  and  Affendix,  N.  2. 

(2)  He  died  Auguft  19.    T.  fVikts,  p.  ria. 

(3)  They  all  three  lie  buried  in  Wcftminfler. 

(4)  Afrilze.     M.Weft.   p.411.     -T.rVih-s,   p.  III.     Arm.  Waver!,   p.  23S. 
(0  As  tar  as  can  be  found,  it  is  mentioned  only  by  the  modern  Chronicles. 

(6)  King  Edward  having  fettled  Matters  in  Waltz,  came  about  the  middle  of  December  to  Brijlol,  where  he  Jcept  hhCh:/!rrafs,  and  he'd  a  Parliament 
mn  uniuerfali feu  gentrali,  fed tanquam  particulars  &  fpccialt  Parliament!) and  from  thence  rcpaind  to  London  ;  where,  lion  alter,  he  received  Or- 
ders from  the  King  of  France  to  attend  him  in  his  Expedition,  by  reafen  of  the  Lands  he  he'd  in  Cafcogne  ;  but  hearing  at  Deter,  a  Truce  was  concluded 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  he  went  into  Norfolk.      T.  IV ikes,  p.  112.    rt'aljlng.   p.  52. 

(7)  This  Year,  a  Parliament  was  held  in  Oclober,  at  Aclon-Burnel  m  Sbrofjhire,  wherein  was  enacted,   The  Statute  of  Aclon-Burnel.   Walfirg.  p.  51. 

(8)  George  Brookjby,  the  Mayor,  was  turned  out  for  taking  Bribes  from  the  Bakers,  to  connive  at  their  idling  Bread  fix  cr  feven  Ounces  too  light  in  the 
Pound  Loaf.  But  Mr.  Tyrrel  oblerves,  That  notwithstanding  this  Seizure,  the  Politick  Btdy,  or  Corpcraticn  of  the  City  wasnotduTtflvedj  but  the)  en- 
joyed all  Privileges  ot  holding  Courts,  £?c.  (the  choice  of  a  Mayor  only  excepted)  as  they  had  done  be  lore  the  laid  Seizure,  p-  51. 

(9)  You  have  it  in  Coke's  2d  Inititute,  p.  331,  &c.  This  Parliament  was  held  at  Wejlminjler,  after  Eafier.  Another  Parliament  was  held  at  //''.*;- 
ebejier,  in  the  beginning  of  Oclober,  wherein  fome  Statutes  were  made  about  Rcbbers.  Ann.  tVanserl.  p.  239. The  Abbey-Church  of  Weftimnftti  hav- 
ing been  fixty-fix  Years  in  building,  was  finilhed  this  Year.     Stnv's  Survey. Alfo  about  this  time,  we  find  Merchant  Strangers  were  raft  permitted 

to  rent  Houfes,  and  to  buy  and  fell  their  own  Commodities  themfelvcs,  without  any  Interruptil  n  from  the  Citizens ;  lor  before  this,  they  hired  "-edgings, 
and  their  Landlords  were  the  Brokers,  who  fold  all  their  Gocds  and  Merchandize  for  thini.     Fabian's  Cbron. 

(10)  The  fecond  of  A  lay.     They  were  forced  to  pay  the  King  twelve  thousand  Pounds  of  Silver.     T.  Wikes,  p.  114. 

(11)  In  a  Parliament  held  this  Year,  about  a  Fortnight  alter  Eafier,  T.  Hikes,  p.  113.  Or  it  was  rather,  in  the  Parliament  hoiden  in  January, 
1290.     And  the  Sublidy  then  granted  was  not  a  Fiftieth,  but  a  Filtecnth.     Sec  T.  Wiles,  p.  121,  122.    Sir  Ed.  Csie's  2d  [nftitute,  p.  507. 

(12)  This  Year  Eleanor,  King  Edward's  Mother,  was  veiled  in  the  Mcnaftcry  of  Ambrefbury  ;  but  obtained  a  Licence  from  the  Pope  to  keep  her  Join- 
ture. M.Wtji.  p.  413.  'T.lVikes,  p.  114.  Ar.n.JVai-erl.  p.  240.  And  the  fame  Year,  Mary,  King  Edward's  Daughter,  was  veiled  a  Nan  in  the 
fame  Monaftery.      Walftng.  p.  52. 

(13)  Admar  de  Valence.     See  Rymer's  Feed.   T.  II-  p.  301.      The   4m.  of  Wmerl.  fiy,   he  left  it  to  Edmund  PI  ant  ager.et  Earl  of  C-.rrrxal,  p.  230. 
I14)   He  failed  from  England,  Junczis.,  attended  by  fevcral  Bifliops,  Earls,  and  Barons.     M.  JVefi.  p.  412.     Arm.  rVai/erl.  p.  239. 

(15)  Rafm,  by  miftake,  lays  Six. 

(16)  Yearly;  to  be  paid  at  the  Tower  of  London,  at  the  Charge  of  the  King  of  France  i  betid. s  fome  Arrears  for  Normandy.  M.  ffe/J.  p.  412.  This, 
as  Mr.  Tyr'rel  obferves,  though  related  by  our  Hiftorians,  docs  no;  leem  probable  ;  lince  Edward  had  already  parted  with  his  Cia.m  to  A  umanA,  p.  52. 
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with  the  hopes  of  that  crown.     It  will  be  neceflary  to  re-    1286. 
fume,  in  a  few  words,  the  fequel  of  that  hiltory,  to  the 
time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  knew  better  how  to  improve  the 
Pope's  favour  than  Edmund.  With  the  afliltance  of  the 
King  his  Brother,  he  levied  a  powerful  army,  and  came 
to  Rome,  where  the  Pope  folemnly  crowned  him  King  of 
the  two  Siei/ies,  on  the  28th  of 'June  1265.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year,  he  marched  towards  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  on  the  26th  of  February,  obtained  a 
As  this  is  a  matter  of  moment,  and  was  after-     complete  viclory  over  ^Manfred,  who  was  flain  on  the 


Lands  fituated  beyond  the  Charent,  of  which  Philip  kept 
poffeflion,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  antient  treaties. 
Upon  this  foot,  the  two  Monarchs  figned  a  new  treaty  ; 
aft  ;  which,  Edward  did  homage  to  Philip.  The  form 
of  the  homage,  paid  only  in  general  terms,  and  the 
pinions  proteftations,  evidently  fhew,  Edward  had  1 


ind  to  keep  up  his  pretenfions,  m  order  to  profecute 
them  at  a  more  favourable  juncture.  Without  Specify  - 
ing,  in  his  homage,  any  particular  country,  he  affec'ted 
to  include  all  thofe  provinces  to  which  he  had  any 
claim. 


r. nor- 


wards attended  with  great  confequences,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  recite  the  very  words  of  the  homage,  with 
the  protections,  as  they  occur  in  the  collection  of  the  Pub- 
lic!: Ac7s. 


I 

by  Edward 

{  Philip. 


1  of  the  Royal  Palace,  King  Edward  did  homage 
to  King  Philip,  in  the  following  terms,  fpoken  by  the  Bi/hop 
of  Bath  and  Wells. 


fpot.     Freed  by  this  fingle  battle  from  all  the  obstacles 
which  lay  in  his  way,  he  took  poffeflion  of  the  two  Sici- 
lies, and  enjoyed  them  fome  time  without  a  rival.     The 
Gibelines  ( 1 ),    that  is,    the  Party  againir.  the  Pope,  caft 
down  by  the  flourifhing  condition  of  Charles,  who  fup- 
On  Wednefdery  in  JFhitfun-Wcck,  in  the  fourteenth  year     ported  tiie  Guelphs,  and  was  himfelf  fupported  by  them, 
of  the  reign  e/Edward,  and  in  thefirjl  c/Philip,  at  Paris,     fought  all  poflibie  means  to  deprive  him  of  the  two  king- 
doms.    They  perfuaded  Conradin,  Son  of  the  Emperor 
Conrade,   that,  being  the  fole  heir  of  the  Houfe  of  Swabia, 
he  ought  to  aflert  his  right  to  the  Sicilies,  and  match  the 
prey  out  of  the  hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou.     There  was 
no  need  of  much  follicitation  to  incline  Conradin  to  this 
undertaking.      Without  a   moment's   confideration,    the 
young  Prince  affumed  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  and  in 
fpite   of  the  excommunication  thundered  againit  him  by 
the  Pope,  came  into  Italy,  where  at  firft  he  made  fome 
progrels.     This  prolperous  beginning  infpiring  him  with 
great  hopes,  he  advanced  towards  Naples,  to  fight  his  ene- 
my.     Upon  his  approach,  Charles  raifed  the  liege  of  No- 
cera,  which  he  had  begun,  and   marching  towards  him, 
met  him  near  the  Lacus  Fucmus,  now  called  Celano,  and 
gave  him  battle.     This  fuccels  was  fatal  to  Conradin,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  the  day,  and  be  taken  prifoner. 
The  conqueror  making  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  victory,  carried 
his  barbanty  fo  far,  as  to  behead  the  young  Prince,  who 
was  but  fixteen  years  of  age.     He  caufed  him  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  Syndicks  of  the  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, who  were  fo  bafe,  as  blindly  to  follow  the  directions 
of  that  bloody  Prince. 

The  extinction  of  the  Houfe  of  Swabia,  of  which  Con- 


Sire,  King  of  France,  King  Henry,  Father  of  my  Lord 
the  King  of  England  here  prcfent,  made  certain  demands 
upon  Lewis  King  ofY  ranee,  your  Grandfather,  whereon  a 
treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  between  them.  Purfuant  to 
that  treaty,  Henry  did  homage  to  your  [aid  Grandfather, 
for  the  Land  he  aclually  held  on  this  /ide  the  water,  and 
for  fuel),  as  the  faid  Lewis  had  obliged  himfelf  to  put  into 
his  hands,  by  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  peace.  My 
Lord  King  Edward  here  prefent,  after  the  death  of  his  Fa- 
ther, did  homage  to  the  King  your  Father  for  thefe  Lands, 
and  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  faid  peace.  And  though 
my  faid  Lord  might  with  jufiice,  as  feveral  of  his  Council 
are  of  opinion,  refufe  to  do  the  fame  homage,  becaufe  the 
faid  peace  has  not  been  obferved,  and  becaujc,  to  his  great 
prejudice,  feveral  attempts  have  been  made  upon  the  Lands 
which  he  holds ;  ncvcrthelefs,  he  is  unwilling  at  prejent  to 
enter  into  difpute  upon  that  fcore,  provided  you  will  caufe 
the  faid  peace  to  be  kept,  and  the  damages  he  has  fuftained 
to  be  repaired. 

I  become  your  Man  for  the  Lands  I  hold  of  you,  on  this     radin  was  the  laft  Male,  fhould,  one  would  have  thought, 

fide  the  water,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  peace  made     have  difabled  the  Gibelines  from  any  farther  attempts.    But 
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with  your  ancejiors. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that,  in  this  homage,  Edward  took 
of  cxpreflions,  not  to  promife  too  much.  Befides 
his  protestations  by  the  mouth  of  the  Bifhop,  he  would  do 
homage  only  in  general  terms,  for  the  Lands  he  held, 
without  Specifying  any  thing,  referving  to  himfelf  the  ex- 
|  i.  don  at  fome  other  time.  But,  whatever  his  thoughts 
were,  Philip,  imagining  no  doubt,  he  had  a  right  to 
explain  the  fame  terms  to  his  own  advantage,  was  ve- 
ry ready  to  receive  the  homage,  with  this  affecled  obfeu- 
rity.     He  even  granted  him,  a  few  days  after,  Letters 


f  they  were  aftonifhed  by  this   fatal  blow,  they  were  not 
quite  difheartened.     By  the  death  of  Conradin,  the  rights 
of  the  Houfe  of  Swabia  were  devolved  to  Peter  King  of 
Arr^gon  (2),    who   had    married   Conjiantia  daughter  of 
Manfred.      Though  thefe  rights  came  only  by  a  bafe  Son 
of  that   Houfe,  the   Gibelines  defpaired   not   to  draw  the 
King  of  Arr agon  into  their  quarrel,  fince  it  might  be  the 
means  of  procuring  him  two  kingdoms.     John,  Lord  ofFazellus'r 
Procida,  an  old  lervant  of  the  Houfe  of  Swabia,  took  up-  W)h,y  of 
on  him  this  negotiation,  and  to  concert  with  Peter,  the       v 
neceflary  meafures,  to  accomplifh  the  defign  of  dethroning 
Charles  of  Anjou.      In   the  firtr.  place,   he  fecured  the  con- 


Patents,  whereby  he  confented,  that  the  Lands  poiTeffed     currence  of  Pope  Nicholas  III,  who  was  difpleafed  with 


by  Edward  in  France,  mould  not  be  liable  to  forfeiture, 
either  for  unjuft  judgment,  or  denial  of  jufiice.  More- 
over, he  promifed  to  fend  back  the  appellants  to  the  Senei- 
chal  of  Guicunc,  and  promifed  to  allow  him  three  months, 
to  maintain  or  rectify  the  judgments.  But  this  conceflion 
was  to  take  place  only  during  the  life  of  Edward,  after 
which  things  were  to  return  to  their  former  State. 


King  diaries.  Then  he  went  on  to  Conjlantinople,  and 
obtained  an  aid  of  money  from  the  Emperor  Michael,  who 
was  threatened  with  a  war  by  the  King  of  Sicily.  Thefe 
meafures  being  taken,  he  went  and  communicated  his 
project  to  the  King  of  Arr  agon.  Peter  was  at  firft  fome- 
what  unwilling  to  embark  in  an  undertaking,  which 
feemed  beyond  his  Strength.  But  the  Pope's  approbation, 
Thefe  two  affairs  kept  Edward  at  die  Court  of  France  the  Grecian  Emperor's  money,  and  the  Sicilians  revolt, 
about  a  year.  But  the  reconciliation  he  undertook  to  me-  which  he  was  made  to  look  upon  as  certain,  determined 
diate  between  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Arragcn,  employed  him  at  length.  Befides,  Procida  intimated  to  him,  that 
him  much  longer,  and  proved  a  very  troublelome  affair ;  he  might,  without  any  hazard,  be  prepared,  to  improve 
for  which  he  had  no  other  reward,  but  the  Satisfaction  of  the  good  fuccefles,  or  relinquish  the  undertaking,  without 
An.Waverl.en(jeaV0Uring  to  reconcile  thefe  two  illufirious  houfes.  appearing  to  be  concerned.  To  that  end,  he  advifed  him 
Walfing.  though  this  affair  relates  not  directly  to  Edward,  who  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  on  pretence  of  invading  the  Moors  of 
afted  only  as  mediator,  yet  as  it  wholly  employed  him  for  Africa,  and  even  to  befiege  one  of  their  towns.  He  ad- 
two  years,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken  amifs,  if  I  briefly  ded,  if,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  revolt  of  the  Sici- 
explain  the  occafion  of  thofe  differences,  and  the  principal  Hans  Should  fail,  he  might  continue  the  war  upon  the  In- 
events  they  produced.  fidels,  without  discovering  he  had  any  other  defign  ;  but 

I  have  already  obferved  in  the  late  reign,  how  the  Popes     if  the  Sicilians  fhould  keep  their  word,  he  would  be  ready 
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invefted  the  Houfe  of  Sivabia  with  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
and  die  efforts  they  afterwards  ufed  to  wreft  it  from 
thence.  I  left  Manfred  the  Baftard  in  poffeflion  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  and  the  Pope  folemnly  giving  the  inveftiture 
of  thefe  two  kingdoms  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  after  having 
long  amufeu  Prince   Edmund,  Brother  of  our  Edward, 


to  improve  the  events. 

This  project  being  thus  adjufled,  John  de  Procida  re- 
turned home,  to  fet  their  friends  to  work,  when  mat- 
ters were  ripe.  The  King  of  Arragon's  armament  Some- 
what alarmed  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sicily,  but  he 
knew  how  to  diflemble  fo  well,  that  he  made  them  ealy. 


(1)  It  is  uncertain,  whence  the  Name!  of  Guclfs  and  Gibelines  were  derived.  Some  give  this  follcwing  Account :  In  1130,  there  happened  a  Schifm 
in  the  Church,  thio'  the  concurrence  of  Innocent  11  and  .-Jnacletas,  the  firft  of  whom  was  favoured  by  the  Emperor  ;  the  other  by  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  an  active  and  warlike  Prince,  who  drew  to  his  Side  Guelf  Duke  of  Bavarig.  The  Emperor  Conrad  III  entering  Sicily  with  a  German  ar- 
my, and  followed  by  Prince  Henry  his  Son,  who  was  brought  up  at  a  place  in  Gcimany,  called  Gibclin,  Guclf,  Duke  ot  Bui  -ana,  marched  (to  the  afiiil- 
ance  of  his  Ally  ;  and  it  happened,  as  both  Armies  were  ready  to  engage,  that  the  Bavarians  cried  in  their  Language,  Hici  ■  Guelft ;  which  being  an- 
fwered  by  the  Troops  commanded  by  the  Prince,  by  Hier  Gibelines,  the  Italians  retained  the  Words,  to  diftinguifli  the  different  Parties,  and  called  the 
Factions  by  them.     Blcndo,  Sigmius. 

(:)  When  Conradin  was  on  the  Scaffold,  he  threw  his  Glove  into  the  Square,  defiring  the  Pcrfon  that  took  it  up,  to  carry  it  to  a  Relation  of  his,  as  a 
Mark  of  the  Inveftiture  which  he  gave  him  ot  the  Inh  ritance  of  the  Fam.ly  of  Swabia,  of  which  he  was  the  laft  Heir-Male.  This  Glove  was  carried 
to  Peter,  Kin^  of  rfrragon,     R'apui  s  Account  of  Ry-er\  Fxdcra,  Vol.  I-  p-  4S, 
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When  his  Fleet  was  ready,  he  failed  for  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  where  he  befieged  Andacalle.  I  fe  had  with  him 
Roger  de  Lauria,  the  belt  Sea-Officer  then  in  Europe.  In 
the  mean  time,  Procida  took  all  his  meafures  fo  well,  that 
in  one  night  the  Sicilians  cut  the  throats  of  above  eight 
thoufand  French,  who  were  then  in  the  Ifland.  This  maf- 
facre,  which  was  cailcd  the  Sicilian  Vefpers  (1),  was  acted 
upon  EaJler-Eve,  on  the  30th  of  March  1282.  The 
news  being  brought  to  Rome,  where  Charles  of  Anjou  then 
was,  he  made  yll  poilible  expedition,  to  prevent  the  con- 
fequences  of  tins  conspiracy.  As  he  had  a  fleet  ready, 
which  was  defigncd  againtt  the  Emperor  of  Conjlantinople, 
he  let  fail,  and  arrived  before  Mefjtna.  His  Hidden  com- 
ing fo  furprized  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city,  that, 
defpairing  of  being  timely  relieved,  they  offered  to  fur- 
render  upon  condition  of  having  their  lives  fpared.  The 
defire  of  revenge,  which  had  wholly  polleH'cd  the  King  of 
Sicily,  would  not  fuller  him  to  grant  them  that  favour. 
Whereupon  the  Mejfinians,  finding  by  his  refufal  what 
they  were  to  expect  from  fo  revengeful  a  Prince,  refolved 
to  fell  their  lives  dearly,  chufing  rather  to  die  fword  in 
hand,  than  on  Gibbets  or  Scaffolds. 

Mten  time,  the  King  of  Arragon  being  informed,  that 
the  Sicilians  had  proceeded  fo  lar,  that  there  was  no  danger 
from  their  inconftancy,  came  in  a  few  days  to  Palermo, 
where  he  was  crowned.  Then,  he  fent  Charles  a  letter, 
commanding  him  in  a  haughty  ftrain,  to  quit  a  country 
where  he  had  no  farther  pretention.  Charles  returned 
him  a  Hill  more  haughty  and  often  five  anfwer  ;  but  how- 
ever, fearing  the  Spanijh  fleet  would  cut  oft"  the  provifions 
that  were  coming  from  Naples,  he  refolved  to  raife  the 
fiege,  and  retire  into  Calabria.  He  was  no  fooner  gone, 
but  the  King  of  Arragm  made  his  entry  into  Mejfina, 
where  the  inhabitants  received  him  witli  all  poffible  de- 
monftrations  of  joy  and  thankltilnefs. 

Char  I  s,  enraged  to  the  lad:  degree,  carried  his  com- 
plaints to  Pupc  Martin  IV,  fucceflor  of  Nicholas.  He 
u  '!..  in  (peaking  of  the  King  of  Arragm,  the  moft  op- 
probrious and  abufive  terms,  offering  even  to  fight  him 
hand  to  hand,  or  a  hundred  againft  a  hundred,  to  make 
hi,  1  own  himfelf  to  be  a  bale,  cowardly,  and  perfidious 
traitor.  Thefe  words  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  King  of 
An  agon,  he  lent  anibahadors  to  Rome,  to  jultify  his  con- 
duct and  accept  the  challenge.  Charles  received  the  pro- 
polal  with  joy,  and  his  eager  defire  to  be  revenged  perfo- 
naliy  of  his  enemy,  caufed  him  to  confent  to  a  truce,  du- 
ring which  were  futled  the  conditions  of  the  future  tingle 
combat  between  the  two  Kings.  It  was  agreed,  each 
fhoidd  appear  at  Bourdeaux,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
horfe,  on  the  iftof  'June  1285;  and  that  the  King  of 
England  ftiould  inltantly  be  intreated  to  appoint  the  lifts 
in  that  city  ;  to  honour  their  duel  with  his  prefencc ;  or 
to  fend  fome  perfon  in  his  ftead.  It  muft  however  be 
obferved,  it  was  expreflv  faid  in  the  articles :  That  what- 
ever happened,  the  two  Kings  Jhotild  appear  at  Bourdeaux, 
on  the  day  appointed.  But  if  Edward  was  prefent  in  per- 
fon, the  intended  duel  Jliould  not  be  fought,  unlefs  the  parties 
agreed  upon  it  afterwards.  Though  all  the  Hiftorians 
unanimouiiy  affirm,  Edward  appointed  the  lifts  at  Bour- 
deaux, it  js  very  certain  he  refufed  it.  His  letters  upon 
this  occafion  to  the  King  ef  Sicily,  and  the  Prince  of  Sa- 
lerno his  Son,  are  a  clear  evidence,  he  had  never  any 
thoughts  of  granting  their  requeft,  fince  he  plainly  told 
them,  were  he  to  gain  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Arra- 
gon,  he  would  not  appoint  the  lifts  for  fuch  a  duel. 
Thefe  letters  are  in  the  Collection  of  the  Pubiick  Ails,  ta- 
ken from  the  records  of  England. 

Though  Edward's  refuial  difengaged  the  two  Kings 
from  the  obligation  to  fight,  they  were  however  bound  by 
the  articles  to  be  at  Bourdeaux.  Charles  came  on  the  day 
appointed,  with  a  hundred  horfe,  and  ftaved  there  from 
Sun-rifing  to  fun-letting;  but  finding  his  adverlary  did  not 
appear,  nor  was  heard  of,  he  retired.  As  foon  as  he  was 
gone,  Peter,  who  was  all  the  while  in  Bourdeaux,  difgui- 
fed  like  a  Squire,  went  to  the  Senefchal  of  the  city,  and 
taking  a  certificate  of  his  appearance,  left  him  his  arms 
for  a  teftimony.  This  proceeding  ot  the  King  of  Arra- 
gon,  gave  occafion  to  the  French  hiftorians  to  fpeak  ditho- 
norably  of  that  Prince,  as  if  want  of  courage  was  the  rca- 
fon  of  breaking  his  word,  and  ot  ufing  that  traud  to  evade 
his  engagements.  But  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
juitify  his  conduct  in  this  refpect,  if  this  were  a  proper 
place  for  it  (z). 

Though,  as  I  obferved,  the  King  of  Arragon  was  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  fighting,  fince  Edward  came  not 
to  Bourdeaux,  yet  his  proceeding  was  very  much  exagge- 


rated in  France  and  Italy.  It  was  pretended  to  be  a  plain 
proof,  that  he  was  himfelf  convinced  of  his  injuftiee  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  fince  he  durft  not  venture  to  decide  their 
difference  by  a  finglc  combat,  which  he  himfelf  had  ac- 
cepted. Pope  Martin  IV,  a  Frenchman,  and  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  Houfe  of  Anjou,  thundered  againft  tin-  King 
ot  Arragon  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  though  he  pro- 
duced the  inveftiture  of  Sicily,  privately  given  him  by  M- 
cholas  III.  He  even  ablolvcd  his  lubjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  gave  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  to 
Charles  Earl  of  Galois,  fecond  Son  of  the  King  of  France 
(3).  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Peter  ftil]  kept  the  two 
kingdoms;  and  to  intuit  the  Pope,  under  colour  of  fub- 
mitting  to  his  authority,  ordered  himfelf  to  be  called  only, 
The  Chevalier  of  Arragon.  Martin  perceiving  himfelf 
thus  ridiculed,  refolved  to  make  that  Prince  know,  he  was 
not  to  be  intuited  with  impunity.  He  publithed  a  Crufadc 
againft  him,  of  which  Philip  III,  King  of  France,  was 
declared  General,  and  there  were  people  weak  enough  to 
imagine,  they  fhould  obtain  paradife,  in  efpoufing  the 
quarrel  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Houfc  of  Anjou.  It  is  true, 
few  but  Frenchmen  were  engaged  in  this  Crufade,  where 
their  King  was  particularly  concerned,  fince  it  was  in- 
tended for  placing  his  Son  on  the  throne  of  Arragon. 

Whiltt  Philip  was  preparing  for  this  undertaking,  Ro- 
ger Lauria  rendered  his  matter's  arms  profperousin  the 
Mediterranean.  He  had  taken  Malta  from  Charles  of 
Anjou,  after  gaining  a  naval  battle,  where  the  French  fleet 
was  entirely  deftroyed.  Immediately  after  this  victory, 
he  attacked  the  coafts  of  Naples,  with  defign  to  draw  out 
of  his  Ports  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  to  whom  his  Father 
King  Charles  had  left  the  command  of  his  fleet.  Tin's 
defign  fucceeded  to  his  with.  The  Prince  of  Salerno, 
greedy  of  glory,  and  unable  to  bear  the  infults  of  Lauria, 
rafhly  engaged  in  a  Sea-fight,  where  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  vanquifhed  and  taken  prifoner.  He  was  forth- 
with fent  to  Sicily,  v/here  he  faw  himfelf  in  danger  of  lo- 
fing  his  head  on  a  Scaffold,  the  Sicilians  defigning  to  make 
him  fuffer  by  way  of  retaliation  for  Conradin.  But  Con- 
Jlantia,  Queen  of  Arragon,  was  fo  generous  as  to  free  him 
from  this  peril,  by  fending  him  to  the  King  her  husband, 
who  was  then  in  Spain.  Charles's  vexation  at  the  lofs  of 
his  fleet,  and  his  Son's  imprifonment,  was  the  greater,  as 
he  arrived  three  days  afterwards  with  a  powerful  fupply, 
and  had  exprefly  commanded  the  Prince  not  to  fight  till 
reinforced.  This  accident,  which  entirely  difconcerted 
his  affairs,  was,  probably,  the"  caufe  of  his  death  on  the 
6th  offline  1:8;.  He  left  for  fucceflor  Charles  II,  his 
Son,  firnamed  The  Lame,  prifoner  in  Spain,  to  whom 
the  Arragonians  gave  only  the  title  of  Prince  of  Salerno 
during  his  captivity. 

Neither  the  death  of  Charles,  nor  the  lofs  of  the  battle 
of  Naples,  were  capable  of  diverting  Philip  from  his  pro- 
jects. In  the  month  of  May,  that  very  year,  he  headed 
his  troops,  confilting  of  fourfcore  thoufand  foot,  and 
twenty  thoufand  hor/e,  and  (though  he  heard  in  his 
march  of  the  death  of  the  King  his  Brother,)  entered 
Rouffillon  and  became  matter  of  Perpignan.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced into  Catalonia,  where,  after  feveral  conquefts,  he 
laid  fiege  to  Gironne.  The  King  of  Arragon  attacking 
a  convoy  going  from  Rozcs  to  the  fiege,  was  hurt  in  the 
skirmifh,  and  died  three  months  after  of  his  wounds. 
He  left  Arragon  and  Catalonia  to  Prince  Alphonfo  his  eldett 
Son,  and  Sicily  to  'James  his  fecond  Son,  on  condition 
that,  if  Alphonfo  died  without  heirs,  James  fhould  fuccccd 
in  Arragon,  and  relign  Sicily  to  Frederic  his  younger  Bro- 
ther. 

The  King  of  France's  fuccefles  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  did  not  latt  to  the  end  of  the  campain.  Roger  Lau- 
ria attacking  the  French  fleet,  deftroyed  all  the  fhips,  ex- 
cept a  few  that  sfcaped  to  Rozcs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ficknefs  in  Philip's  army,  retarded  his  progrefs  by 
land.  In  fine,  being  himfelf  feized  with  the  contagion, 
he  was  carried  to  Perpignan,  where  he  ended  his  days  on 
the  6th  ofOilobcr.  Philip  IV,  his  Son,  firnamed  the  Fair, 
was  his  fucceflor.  Honorius  IV,  was  now  chofen  in  the 
room  of  Martin  IV,  who  died  this  fame  year. 

Such  was  the  Irate  of  the  affairs  between  the  Houfes 
of  An  agon  and  Anjou,  when  Edward  accepting  the  u 
tion  offered  him  by  both  parties,  undertook  to  adjuft  their 
difference.  The  main  difficulty  of  this  negotiation  con- 
lifted,  in  freeing  the  Prince  of  Salerno  out  of  the  hands  01' 
the  King  of  Arragon,  without  which  it  was  impoffible  to 
procure  a  peace.  Edward  took  great  pains  to  fucceed. 
He  had  upon  that  occafion  feveral  interviews  with  Al- 
phonfo.     Alezerai  affirms,  he  even  went  to  Sicily  to  talk 
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(1)  Eecaufe  the  Bull  which  rjng  to  Evening  Prayers  was  made  th>-  Signal. 

{*.)  Sec  the  Extract  of  Volume  II,  ef  the  Pubiick  Acts  of  England,  in  the  Siil    tafUiCl  ifit  of  Mr.  Li  Clerc,  Tern.  XX.  p.  53.  where  this  AfTair  is 
Hilly  difcufled,  and  the  King  of  Arrag<:n\  Conduit  juftified.     £./•■  ■ 
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with  King  Jama  :  But  the  hiftory  mentions  not  this 
voyage.  In  fcort,  at  a  conference  between  him  and 
Alphonfo  at  Oleron  in  Beam,  they  fettled  the  terms  on 
which  the  Prince  of  Salerno  was  to  be  releafed,  and  for 
which,  as  far  as  concerned  the  ranfom,  Edward  confent- 
ed  to  be  feciuity.  After  this,  the  articles  of  agreement 
were  confirmed,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Campo  Franco 
the  fourth  of  Oclober  128S.  Nicholas  IV,  fucceflbr  to 
Hcnorius,  ftrongly  oppofed  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 
He  thought  it  too  advantageous  for  the  King  of  Arragon, 
and  too  difhonorable  for  the  Holy  See  ;  becaufe  the  Prince 
ol \  Salerno,  without  consulting  him,  had  obliged  himfelf  to 
caufe  the  Earl  of  Valois  to  renounce  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
ragon.  This  oppofition  railed  frefh  difficulties:  But  they 
were  at  length  furmountc-d  by  the  prudence  and  pains  of 
Edward,  who  acled  as  mediator  with  great  impartiality. 
To  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  he  was  willing 
to  give  Englifl)  hoftages  to  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  to 
caule  the  principal  cities  of  Guienne  to  interpofe  as  pledges, 
Alphonfo  doing  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  the  principal 
cities  of  his  dominions. 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  the  Prince  of  Saler- 
no was  fet  at  liberty,  leaving  his  Sons  in  hoftage.  It 
feemed,  this  affair  which  was  in  fo  good  a  way,  would 
quickly  be  ended;  the  main  obftacle  being  removed  by 
that  Prince's  liberty,  who  was  bound  by  the  molt  folemn 
oaths.  But  he  performed  nothing  of  what  he  had  fworn. 
He  not  only  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies  by  the  Pope,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  terms  of 
the  treaty;  but  alfo  did  his  utmoft  to  confirm  the  Earl  of 
Valois  in  the  refolution  to  profecute  his  pretended  right  to 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  When  he  thought  his  affairs  in 
good  order,  he  feigned  a  willingnefs  to  return  to  impri- 
fonment,  as  he  was  obliged,  in  cafe  he  performed  not  the 
articles  of  the  treaty.  For  that  purpofe,  he  repaired  to  a 
certain  place  where  the  King  of  Arragon  was  to  receive 
him,  and  exchange  him  for  the  Princes  his  Sons ;  but 
came  fo  well  attended,  that  Alphonfo  did  not  think  fit  to 
venture  upon  his  fincerity.  This  occalioned  mutual  com- 
plaints, reproaches  and  apologies  ;  each  party  applying  to 
the  King  of  England,  as  mediator  and  guarantee  ol  the 
treaty.  Edward,  in  all  appearance,  being  tired  with 
acting  in  favour  of  thefe  Princes,  who  fo  ill  anfwered  all 
his  pains,  left  them  to  decide  their  difference  as  they  plea- 
fed,  without  concerning  himfelf  any  farther.  But  not  to 
leave  the  reader  in  fufpence  how  this  difpute  ended,  I  fhall 
add  in  two  words,  that,  after  long  negotiations,  mixed 
with  many  hoftilities,  the  two  Princes  adjufted  their  quar- 
rel by  a  treaty.  The  Prince  of  Salerno,  called  Charles  the 
Lame,  kept  Sicily  on  this  fide  the  Faro,  which  from  thence- 
forth began  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Arragon  remained  in 
poffeffion  of  the  Ifland  of  Sicily.  The  Earl  of  Valois  re- 
nounced  alfo  his  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 

After  flaying  above  three  years  beyond  Sea,  Edward 
returned  into  England  in  Augujl  1  289  (2).  His  firft  care, 
immediately  after  his  return,  was  to  reform  feveral  abules 
introduced  in  his  abfence,  particularly  in  the  administra- 
tion of  juflice  (3).  Upon  complaints  from  all  hands, 
that  the  Judges  fliffered  themfelves  to  be  corrupted  with 
bribes,  he  itrictly  examined  into  their  conduct,  and  fe- 
verely  punifhed  the  guilty.  Of  this  number  was  [Sir 
Thomas  IVeyland]  the  chief  Jufticiary  (4),  or  firft  Judge, 
who  was  banifhed  the  realm,  and  his  eftate  confifcated 
(5).     Thefe   mifdemeanours,    which   were   but   too  fre- 


quent, gave  the  King  occafion  to  oblige  the  Judges  to  fwear,  1  289. 
that  for  the  future  they  would  take  neither  money  nor 
prefent  of  any  kind,  except  only  a  breakfaft,  which  they 
might  accept,  provided  there  was  no  excefs.  A  hiftorian 
affirms,  the  King  got  above  a  hundred  thoufand  Marks 
by  the  confifcation  of  the  eftates  of  thofe  that  had  been 
faulty  (6)'. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1290,  Edward  convened    129c, 
a  parliament  (7),   where   the  Statute  of  ll'tjiminjlcr,  the  p<(Jews 
Third  {H),  was  enacted,   and  the  banifhment  (9)  of  the  £™^ 
Jews  was  ablulutely  refolved.     The  nation  had  long  de-  T.  Wikea. 
fired   it,    but  the   Jews  ftill  found  means  to  divert  the  Walfing. 
blow,  by  prefents  to  the  King  and  his  minifters.     They  Kn'Zht0*- 
would  fain  have  ufed  the  fame  method  now,  but  could 
not  prevail ;  the   King  being  unable  to  protect  them  any 
longer   without  difobliging  the  parliament.      Their  im- 
moveable goods  were  confifcated,  but  they  had  leave  to 
carry  away  the  reft  with  them.     It  is  the  general  opinion, 
that  they  began  to  fettle  in  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror ;  but  fome  believe  their  fettlement 
more  ancient.     At  firft  their  number  was  fmall,  but,  by 
degrees,  they  increaied  to  fifteen  thoufand.     Their  money 
procured   them  feveral   confiderable  privileges,  confirmed 
by  Edward  himfelf,  as  a  fynagogue  at  London,  a  head  of 
their  religion,  being  a  fort  of  High-Prieft  ( 1  o),  and  Judges 
of  their  own  nation  to  hear  and  determine  their  differen- 
ces.    They  loft  all  thefe  advantages,  by  not  being  able  to 
curb  their  infatiable  greedinefs  of  enriching  themfelves  by 
unlawful  means,    as  ufury,  adulteration  of  the  coin,  and 
the  like,  which  muft  render  the  praclifers  odious.     As  for 
the  imputation  of  crucifying,  from  time  to  time,  Chri- 
ftian  Children,  one  may  almoft  be  fure  it  was  only  a  ca- 
lumny invented  by  their  enemies  (11). 

We  are  now  come  to  the  grand  affair  of  the  reign  o{  The  Affairs 
Edward  I,  I  mean,  the  conqueft  of  Scotland ;  of  which  °/Scotiand- 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  not  to  (ay  impoffible,  to  fpeak  in 
a  fatisfadlory  manner  to  the  Englijh  and  Scots.  Though 
the  two  nations  almoft  agree  in  the  faiSts,  and  the  occafion 
of  this  conqueft,  they  widely  differ  however  as  to  the 
right.  If  we  believe  the  Englijh,  Edward  did  nothino- 
on  this  occafion,  but  what  was  agreeable  to  reafon  and 
juftice.  The  Scots,  on  the  contrary,  pretend,  he  was  led 
by  ambition  alone  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubles  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  become  mafter  of  the  kingdom  on 
frivolous  pretences.  Though  feveral  centuries  are  paffed 
fince  this  event,  hiftorians  have  not  been  yet  able  to  lay 
afide  their  national  prejudices.  The  Eng/ijli  ftill  confider 
Edward  I.  as  a  great  Prince,  employing  his  arms  only  in 
maintaining  the  juftice  of  his  caufe.  The  Scots  fpeak  of 
him  as  a  tyrant,  vowing  the  deftruc/tion  of  their  nation ; 
and,  contrary  to  all  manner  of  right,  intent  upon  fatisfy- 
ing  his  ambition,  in  uniting  all  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain under  his  dominion.  As  I  am  not  engaged  in  either 
party  by  birth  or  any  other  motive,  I  flatter  myfelf  with 
having  impartially  examined  this  affair,  and  produced 
from  the  Collection  of  the  Puhlick  Ails  fuch  light,  as  may 
ferve  to  give  a  jufl  notion  of  the  thing.  To  this  end,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  be  fomewhat  particular,  as  it  is  the 
only  poffible  means  to  difpel  the  prejudices,  which  help  to 
darken  the  affair. 

Alexander  111,  King  of  Scotland,  married,  as  was  faid  ^„„„  0c 
elfewhere,  Margaret  Daughter  of  Henry  III,  King  of  the  Difputct 
England,  and  Silter  of  Edward.      He  had   by  her  three  i""  'J" 

At  r\        ■  ;  1     njr  r\        •  Succelhcn  to 

children,  Alexander,  David,  and  Margaret.      David  died  tbcCsmvn  <f 
an  infant,  and  Margaret  was  married  to  Eric  King  of  Scotland. 
Norway,  in  128 1.     It  was  agreed  in  the  Maniage-Con- 


(1)  A  Parliament  was  held  at  London,  in  February  1288,  wherein  John  de  Kirby,  Lord  Trcafurer,  demanded,  by  the  King's  Order,  as  he  faid,  an  Aid 
for  the  King's  Charges  in  France.  But  the  Parliament  anfwered,  by  the  Earl  ot  Clocefier,  their  Spokefman,  that  they  would  grant  nothing,  unlefs  they 
f.uv  the  King  perfunally  prefent.     Whereupon,  the  Treafurer  impofed  a  Tallage  on  the  Cities,  Burroughs,  and  the  King's  Demefns.     7.  Jt'ika,  p.  1 17. 

(2)  Augujl  12.   and,   inftead  of  coming  to  London,   went  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.      'J.  Wikes,  p.  I  18. 

(3)  This  was  done  in  the  Parliament  mentioned  a  few  Lines  lower.     Set  7.  Wikes,  p.  118.     Am.  Waver'.,  p.  241. 

(4)  Of  the  King's  Bench.      7.  Wikes,  p.  118. 

(5)  The  King  punifhed  thus  feverely,  not  only  the  Juftices  of  the  King's  Bench,  but  alfo  the  Juftices  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Forefts,  the  Forcflers, 
Sheriffs,  Stewards  of  Manors,  and  all  other  Delinquents.      T.  Wikes,  p.  J 1 9. 

(6)  Sir  Ralph  de  Hengham,  Chief  luftice  of  the  higher  Bench,  was  fined  feven  thoufand  Marks ;  Sir  John  Ltmttot ,  Juftice  of  the  lower  Bench,  three 
thoufand  Marks  ;  Sir  William  Braml'cn,  Juftice,  the  like  Sum ;  Sir  Solomon  Rochefler,  Juftice  of  Allizes,  four  thoufand  Marks  ;  Sir  Richard  de  Borland, 
lour  thoufand  Marks;  Sir  -Thomas  Scddmgton,  two  thoufand  Marks  ;  Sir  Waller  Hcpton,  two  thoufand  Marks  :  The  four  Lift  were  Juftices  itinerant.  Sir 
William  de  Sabam,  three  thoufand  Marks ;  Robert  Littlebitry ,  Mafler  of  the  Rolls,  a  thoufand  Maiks ;  Roger  LeiccJIcr,  a  thoufand  Marks  ;  Henry  Bray, 
Efcheater,  and  Judge  for  the  Jcivs,  a  thoufand  Marks  ;  and  Adam  de  Stretton,  a  Clerk  of  the  Court,  was  fined  no  lcls  than  thirty-two  thoufand  Marks 
of  new  Money,  befides  Jewels,  and  Silver  Plate.  Chron.  de  Dunjlable  MSS.  7.  Wiles,  p.  I  iS.  The  Juftices  of  the  King's  Bench  being  thus  turned  out, 
were  fuccceded  by  John  de  Mctmgham,  and  Ellas  de  Bebmgham,   Clerks  ;  and  William  de  Gcfelham,   and  Robert  de  Hertford.   Knights.      7.  Wikis,  p.  121. 

(7)  On  January  14.  7.  Wites,  p.  118.  The  Writs,  Returns,  and  Indentures  of  this  Parliament  arc  extant,  and  ol  all,  a  muft,  fince;  except  from 
the  17th  of  Edward  IV,  to  the  lft  of  Edward  VI.  See  Mr.  Prynn's  Bre-via  Parliamentaria  Rediiiva,  and  the  learned  Mr.  Brown  Willis's  Notitra  Par- 
iiamentaria. 

(8)  Otherwife  called  (from  the  firft  Words  of  it)  Siuia  Emptcres  Terrarum,  becaufe  it  chiefly  related  to  Purchafcrs  of  Lands  held  by  Knight's  Service. 

(9)  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  they  were  not  banifhed  ;  but  their  Ufury  was  banifhed  by  the  Statute  de  Judaifmo,  enartcd  in  this  Parliament  ;  and  that  was 
the  Caufe  that  they  banifhed  themfelves  into  toreign  Countries,  where  they  might  live  by  their  Ufury  ;  and  becaufe  they  were  very  cdious  to  the  Nation, 
that  they  might  pafs  out  ot  the  Realm  in  Safety,  they  made  Petition  to  the  King,  that  a  certain  Day  might  be  prefixed  for  them  to  depart  the  Realm, 
that  they  might  have  the  King's  Writ  to  his  Sheriff's,  for  their  Safe-conduct.  Coke's  2d  lnftitute,  p.  507.  See  one  of  thele  Writs  there.  But  Mr.  Tyrrel 
obferves,  that  though  this  account  is  very  probable,  yet  there  is  no  good  authority  for  it,  p.  60.  Many  of  the  Jews  took  fhipping  in  the  River  Thames, 
in  a  Veffel  belonging  to  one  of  the  Cinque-Ports,  and  were  by  the  wicked  Mafter  and  Seamen,  not  only  plundered  of  all  the)-  had  left,  but  were  alfo  cru- 
elly thrown  over-board,  which,  when  the  King  heard,   he  caufed  many  of  thofe  inhuman  Mariners  to  lie  hanged.     T.Wikcs,  p.  122. 

(10)  See  the  Charter  whereby  King  John  granted  them  one,  in  Sir  Edward  Coke's  2d  lnftitute,  p.  50S. 

(11)  Sec  a  large  Account  ot  the  Jr.11,  in  the  Coin-Note  at  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  III Frcm  the   17th  of  December,   in  the  fiftieth  Year  of 

Henry  HI,  till  the  Tuejday  in  Shrovetide,  the  fecund  Year  ot  Edward  I,  which  was  about  leven  Years,  the  Crown  had  four  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 

Pounds,  fifteen  Shillings  and  four-pence  from  the  Jeivs.     Coke's  2d  lnftitute,  p.  506. This  Year,  Ma-ch  30,  died  John  di  K-.rkcby,  BifiVpof  Ely, 

Treafurer  of  the  Exchequer;  and  was  fucceeded  by  William  de  Marthe.     7.  Wikes,  p.  120,  m. 
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1-290.      tract,  that  if  Prince  Alexander  dial  without  heirs,  and  the 
King  his  Father  left  no  ifi'ue  Male,  Margaret  fhould  ftic- 
ceed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  her  children  enjoy  the 
fame  right,  in  cafe  fhe  died  before  the  King  her  Father. 
Shortly  after  Alexander  lofing  liij  only  Son  of- the  fame 
name,  and  the  Queen  of  Norway  his  daughter  being  like- 
wife  dead,  after  bringing  into  the  world  a  daughter  called 
Margeret,  that  Prince  refolved  to  perforin  the  agreement 
above-mentioned.     For  that  purpofe  he  obliged  the  Scotch 
Barons  to  fwear,  that  in  cafe  he  died  without  Male-Heirs, 
they  would   acknowledge  the  young  Princefs  of  Norway, 
Alcx.mdrr    for  their  Queen.      Alexander  lived   but   about  two  years 
HI.  Jiti.      aftcl.  ]lavjng    t]lus  fettled    the  fucceffion,    his  death,   oc- 
T  Wikes.'  c.ifioned  by  a  fall  from  his  Horfc,  happening  in  the  year 

17.35(0. 
Margaret  of      When  the  Scots  loft  their  King,  they  chofe  fix  regents 
Norway  ac-  to  govern  the  kingdom,  'till  the  Princefs  of  Norway,  who 
kawlcijtl    was  at  mofi-  i,ut  tnree  years  old,  was  capable  of  holding 
Scotland.      the  reins  of  the  government.      I  do  not  find  in  the  hiito- 
Bucharun.     ries  of  England,  or  Scotland,  why  the  Scots  were  three  or 
Waiting.       j-QUr  years  [,efore  they   demanded   their  Queen,  or  why 
Eric  her  Father  neglected  to  fend  her  over.     It  was  not 
'till  1289,  after  Edward's  return  into  England,  that  Eric 
fent  ambaffadors  for  that  purpofe.     Ed-ward  being  Mar- 
garet's Great-uncle,  Eric  thought  he  could  not  do  belter 
than  ask  his  advice  and  affiftance,  to  place  the  young  Prin- 
Aft.  Pub.     cefs  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.     Immediately  after  this 
11.  p.  4+5.   ambally,  Edward  wrote  to  the  regents  of  Scotland,  ftre- 
nuoufly  recommending  the  intercfts  of  young  Margaret, 
and  acquainting  them  withal,  that   he  defigned  to  fend 
ambaffadors  to  fettle  certain  affairs  relating  to  the  welfare 
and  tranquillity  of  Scotland  (2).     But  the  regents  thought 
it  more  proper,  to  fend  themfelves  plenipotentiaries  into 
England,  to  adjuft  with  the  ambaffadors  of  Norway,  in 
the  pretence  of  Edward,  whatever  concerned  the  interefts 
lb   0  44.6.  °^  Scotland.      However,    they  took  care    to  infert  this 
claufe  in  the  credentials  of  their  Envoys,  Saving  the  ho- 
nour and  liberty  of  the  kingdom.      The  Bifhops  of  St.  An- 
drews and  Glafcow  (3),    were  commimoned   to  tranfact 
this  affair. 

Though  hiftorians  have  neglccled  to  clear  the  difficulties 
concerning  the  coming  of  Margaret  into  Scotland,  they 
were  evidently  very  great.  This  appears,  as  well  from 
the  time  fince  the  death  of  King  Alexander,  as  from  the 
precaution  taken,  in  affembling  at  Salisbury  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Edward,  Eric,  and  the  Scots,  to  fettle  toge- 
ther whatever  related  to  the  reception  of  that  Princefs. 
lb.  p. 448.  ^n  tn's  aflbmbly  it  was  agreed,  the  young  Queen  fhould 
be  fent  into  England,  iree  from  any  Marriage-Engage- 
ment.  Edward  promised  on  his  part  to  take  care  of 
her  edtication,  'till  Scotland  fhould  be  in  perfect  tran- 
[,y  quillity,  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  her.     Moreover  he 

gave   his    word,    not   to   fuffer  her  to  be  contracted  in 
marriage,  provided  the  Scots  would  not  take  any  ftep  to 
that  end,    without  his  and  the  King  of  Norway's  con- 
fent. 
„.      ,  It  was  not  without  reafon  that  Edward  caufed  this  laft 

Edward 

pnfofa  the    article  to  be  inferted  in  the  agreement.     Since  the  death 
Marnage  of  0f  the  King  of  Scotland,  he  had  been  forming  the  pro- 
MargarcT."  Je<-*  °^  urnt'ng  tne  two  kingdoms  of  Great-Bi  itain,  by 
Aft.  Puli.     his  Son's  marriage  with  Margaret.     Nay,  he  had  alrea- 
11.  p.  450.    dy  demanded   and  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  though  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  difcover 
fo  early  his  intention.       But  after   taking  the  foremen- 
tioned  meafures,  he  caufed  the  marriage  to  be  propofed 
lie  Regents  t0    tne    regents-      This  propofal  being   examined,    in  a 
tmfnttnit.   council    confifting  of   all    the  great  Men    of   the  king- 
lb.  p.  471.    dom,    it   was  unanimoufiy  refolved   to  agree   to  it  (1). 
But  it  was  upon  certain  terms,  which  they  were  to  lay 
before  the  firft  Parliament  aflembled  in  England.     There 
were  upon  this  occafion  feveral  negotiations,  the  particu- 
lars whereof  would  be  needlcfs.     It  fuffices  to  fay,  tiiat  the 
commiffioners  of  the  two  Nations  meeting  at  Bingham  (5), 
agreed  upon  feveral   articles,  the  chief  whereof,  with  rc- 
Ipect  to  die  fequel,  were  as  follows : 

7b  Terms  ^  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Edward  promifed  in  his 
of  the  Mai-  name,  that  he  would  inviolably  keep  the  Laws,  Liber- 
yiage.  ties,    and  Cuftoms  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,    in  all 

11^  n.  482.    tr|ings  and  in  all  times,    throughout   the  whole  Realm, 

with  all  its  Marches. 

II.   That  in  cafe  either  Edward  the  Son,  or  Margaret 

his    future    Spoufe,    fhould  happen  to  die    without  any 


Children  by  their  marriage,  and  in  all  Cafes  or  Event-:,  ik)0. 
whereby  fjio  kingdom  of  Scotland  fhould  fall  to  the  next 
heir,  it  fhould  be  reltored  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  free, 
independent,  and  without  any  fubjection,  laving  however 
the  rights  of  the  King  of  England  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, in  cafe  it  devolved  to  him,  or  his  heirs,  by  a  law 
ful  fucceffion. 

III.  That  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  fhould  remain  fe- 
parated,  divided,  and  free  in  itfelf,  without  any  fubjection 
to,  or  dependance  on,  England;  faving  to  the  King  of 
England,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  his  right  to  certain  Lands  in 
the  P'rontiers,  or  elfewhere,  before  the  time  of  this  agree- 
ment, or  any  right  he  fhould  lawfully  acquire  hen  after. 

IV.  No  perfon  holding  Lands  in  fee  ei  the  King  of 
Scotland,  fhould  be  obliged  to  profecute  any  fuit  out  of 
the  kingdom,  according  to  the  cultom  hitherto  obferved. 

V.  That  all  the  Subjects  of  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
fhould  enjoy  the  fame  privilege,  according  to  antieiit 
cuitom. 

VI.  That  all  Records,  Charters,  and  Privileges,  or 
other  memorials  concerning  the  royal  dignity,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  fhould  be  depofitcd  in  a  place  of 
fafety,  and  not  carried  out  of  the  realm,  under  the  feals 
of  certain  Lords,  till  the  Queen  fhould  come  into  the 
kingdom,  and  have  children. 

VII.  That  there  fhould  be  made  no  fubjection,  aliena- 
tion, or  obligation,  of  any  thing  relating  to  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  till  the  Queen  fhould  be  there  in  perfon,  and 
have  children  alive. 

VIII.  That  no  Parliament  fhould  be  held  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

Thefe  precautions  dcmonflrate,  how  far  the  Scots  were 
from  believing  in  thofe  days,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land was  dependant  on  England. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  articles,  which  I  pafs  over  in  7,,  ■;-.._ 
filence,  being  approved  and   ratified,    the  marriage   was  riage  is  ton- 
concluded  and  refolved,  to  the  general  fatisfaclion  of  both  dud'd- 
nations.     Edward  began  from  thenceforward  to  take  as 
it  were  poffeffion  of  Scotland  for  the  Prince  his  Son,  by  f,&'  P!jh 
fending  thither  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  who,  jointly  with 
the  fix  regents,  was  intruded  with  the  admhiiftration  of 
affairs,    in  the  name  of  young  Edward  and  Margaret. 
No  one  queftioned  but  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great-Bi  Lain  Aft.  Pub. 
were  going  to  be  united  by  means  of  this  marriage,  when  n-  £  'o90- 
fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  all  hopes  of  an  union  vanifhed. 
Edward  received  a   Letter  from  the  Bifhop  of  St.  An- 
drews, acquainting  him  with  the  report  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet's death  ;  and  that  fome  Scotch  Lords  (6)  upon  the 
news,  began  to  ftir  in  the  profecution  of  their  pretended 
rights  to  the  crown.     The  Bifhop  intreated  him  withal, 
to  advance  towards  the  Frontiers,  to  prevent  by  his  pre- 
fence    the    commotions,    which    the   Queen's    death,    if 
found  true,  would  caufe  in  the  kingdom.     The  report,  ,,  ^     , 
fpread  of  her  death,  was  but  too  well  grounded.     The  death. 
Princefs,  whom  the  King  her  Father  promifed  to  fend  in-  Buchanan, 
to  England  before  the  month  of  Oclober,   failed  according- 
ly from  Norway,  and  died  in  a  certain  Ifland  (-),  where 
fhe  was  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather. 

As  foon  as  this  news  reached  Scotland,  it  occafioned  ex- 
traordinary commotions,  which  threw  the  kingdom  into 
a  more  wretched  condition  than  ever.  The  late  King,  who 
took  care  to  caufe  the  Great  Men  to  fwear  to  acknowledge 
Margaret  of  Norway  for  Queen,  neglected  to  fettle  the  fuc- 
ceffion, in  cafe  that  Princefs  died  without  heirs.  The  choice 
of  a  fuccefibr  was  therefore  very  perplexing,  and  become 
more  fo  every  day,  by  reafon  of  the  factions  formed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  pretenders  to  the  crown.  Never  was  union 
among  the  Great  Men  more  neceflary.  But  private  inte- 
relt  {lining  the  love  of  their  country,  every  one  proceeded 
according  as  he  was  engaged,  either  by  Family-ties,  or 
other  motives,  without  troubling  himfelf,  whether  right 
was  on  the  fide  to  which  his  inclination  attached  him. 

Among  the  pretenders  to  the  crown,  John  Bsliol  and  ,.    _  j.  j 
Robert  Bruce  divided  almoft  all  the  fuffrages  of  the  king-  ar,d  Robert' 
dom.      The  firft  held  large  pofleffions  in  France,  in  the  Bruce,  ?>e- 
province  of  Normandy.     The  other  had  a  confiderable  ''"'   '"'.■ 
eftatc  in  England,  and  both  were  very  powerful  in  Scot-  Scotland. 
land,    where  their  alliances  procured  them   great  credit. 
For  the  better  underftanding  the  grounds  of  their  Titles, 
it  will  be   neceflary  to  take  a  view  of  the  Genealogy  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  Scotland,  of  which  I  am   going  to 
give  a  fhort  explanation. 


(1)  On  the  19th  of  March.     Heel.  Bccth.   p.  191. 

(2)  This  Letter  is  dated  at  Clarendon,  Ncmeinb.  6.     Rymer's  Fxdera,  Tom.  II 


(3)  Together  with  the  Lord  Robert  Bruce,  the  Lord  of  Anandale,  and  John  Comyn 

(4)  This  Refolutionisdatcdat  Bnggeham  in  Afrit.     Rymtr's  Fatdtra,   Tom.  II.  p 

(5)  July  IS.      Ibid,   p.  484. 

(6)  The  Lord  Robert  de  Bruce,  and  the  Earls  of  Marr  and  Atbal.     Ibid.   p.  1090. 

(7)  The  He  of  Orkney,  fays  M.  Well.  p.  414. 
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1290 


Dav'td  King  of  Scotland  had  but  one  Son  named  Hen 


nry, 


Gmahg'yof  who  dying  before  him,  left  three  Sons,  viz.  Malcolm  IV, 


lie  Royal 
F.  mily  of 
Scotland. 


them,  or  that  for  the  future,  upon  any  account  whatever,  1290. 
they  Jhould  be  obliged  to  come  and  treat  ivith  him  on  this  fide 
the  river.  So  exprefs  a  declaration,  which  feems  to  prove, 
that  Echvard  pretended  not  to  the  fo\  e'reignty  of  Scotland, 
is  indeed  only  an  evidence  of  his  policy  or  dissimulation  ; 
Since  he  certainly  defigned  then  to  eflablifh  the  right  of 
fovereignty.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  once  eftablifhed, 
he  ftiled  his  Letters  Patents,  a  pure  conceffion,  which 
might  be,  and  was  actually,  revoked.  In  the  view  this 
Monarch  had  of  caufing  his  fovereignty  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  States  of  Scotland,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter 
it  was  by  no  means  proper  to  alarm  the  Scots  by  an  act 
of  abfolute  authority,  before  the  States  were  affembled. 
Such  a  ilep  might  have  led  them  to  take  meafures  deftruc- 
tive  of  his  defigns.  It  was  much  more  natural  and  more 
advantagious  for  him,  to  convene  the  States  SirSl,  and 
lead  them  by  degrees  to  the  acknowledgment  he  wanted 

Lclhi,  fecond  daughter  of  David,   had  by  Robert  Bruce,     to  extort  from  them.     So  that,  probably,  when  he  fum- 

a  Spn  named  Robert  from  his  Father,  the  other  candidate,     moned   the  States  to  Norham,  he  made  ufc  of  ambiguous 

Ada,  third  daughter  of  David,  left  a  Son  called  John  Ha-     a:l(i  cautious  expreffions,  proper  to  hide  his  real  intention. 
flings,  who  likewife  pretended  to  the  crown.     To  avoid     It  w:ls  not  llis  intcrcft  then  to  difcover  it,  though  he  in- 

confufion,   I  Shall  defer  Speaking  of  this  third  candidate,     tended  to  ufe  this  fame  aflembly  to  Strengthen  his  right. 

and  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  the  two  principal  com-         Buchanan  pretends,  that,  immediately  after  the  young/i,/. 

petitors,  namely,   John  Baliol,  and  Robert  Bruce,    who     Queen's  death,  Echvard  formed  the  project  of  becoming 

alone  had  properly  a  right  to  pretend  to  the  fucceffion. 


who  afcended  the  throne  after  his  Grandfather,  and  died 
without  heirs :  JVilliam,  who  fucceeded  his  elder  Bro- 
ther ;  and  David  who  was  Earl  of  Huntington  in  Eng- 
land. The  Race  of  IVilliam  being  extinct  by  the  death 
of  Margaret  of  Norway,  there  was  a  neceffity  of  going 
back  to  that  of  David  Earl  of  Huntington,  third  Son  of 
Prince  Henry.  David  died  without  Iflue-Male  ;  but 
left  three  Daughters,  Margaret  married  to  Alan  of  Gal- 
loway, Ifabella  Wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  Ada  Wife  of 
Henry  Ma/lings  (1)  an  Englijh  Lord.  Margaret,  the  el- 
deft  of  the  three  Sifters,  left  only  two  daughters,  Dtvcr- 
■  I  i,  called  by  fome  Dornagilla,  and  Marjory.  Devei  - 
guld  married  John  Baliol,  by -whom  file  had  a  Son  of  the 
fame  name,  one  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  crown. 


Marjory,  Wife  of  John  Comyn,  died  without  ifiiie. 
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It  mult  be  obferved,  that  at  the  time  of  Margaret  of 
Norway's  death,  the  three  Daughters  of  David  Earl   of 
Huntington  were  not  alive.      But  Deverguld,  Daughter  of 
the  cldeit,  was  itill  living,  and  refigned  her  title  to  John 
Baliol  her   Son,    who,    as  defcended  from  the  eldeft  of 
David's  daughters,  claimed  a  right  to  be  preferred  before 
all    the  other  candidates.       On   the  other   hand,    Robert 
Bruce  Son  of  the  younger  daughter,  alledged  for  himfelf, 
that  he  was  one  degree  nearer  than  Baliol,  fince  he  was 
grandfon  to  David,  whereas  his  Rival  was  but  grandfon 
to  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  fame  Prince.     It  was  ob- 
jected,   that    Deverguld  being   in   the  fame  degree  with 
him,  ought  to  fuccccd,  fmce  fhe  was  daughter  to  the  el- 
delr,  whereas  he  was  only  Son  to  a  younger  daughter  of 
David.     But  he   replied,    that  where  the  degree  is  the 
feme,  the  Males  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  Females  ; 
and  that  it   was  the  conftant  Law  and  Cuftom  of  all 
States;    for  which  he  produced  feveral  Precedents,   from 
the  Histories  of  foreign  Countries.     Thus  flood  the  cafe, 
which  could  not  be  decided  without  difpleafing  one  half  of 
the  kingdom. 
-       Here  it  is  that  we  begin  to  find  disagreement  between 
the  Englijl)   and  Scotch    Historians.      The  latter  affirm, 
things  were    in   fuch  a  fhrte,    that  it    was   impoffible  to 
find  in  Scotland  impartial  Judges.      They  add,  that  fup- 
pofing  fuch  could  have  been  found,   it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  execute  their  fentence,  by  reafon  of  the 
equality  of  credit  and  power  in  both  parties.     Baliol  was 
Lord   of  the  County  ct  Galloway,  one  of  the  molt  con- 
siderable of  the   kingdom.      He   was  likewife  fupported 
by  the  Comyns,    a  family   of  great    power   and  intereft, 
Robert  Bruce  held  in  England,  the  Earldom  of  Cleveland, 
and  in  Scotland,  thofe  of  Anandak  and  Gariock.      More- 
over,   by   means  of  his  Son   Robert,    who  had  with  his 
Wife  the  Earldom  of  Carrici,  he  was  allied  to  the  molt 
powerful  families  of  Scotland.     So   that,  continue  they, 
to  avoid  a  civil  war,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  kindled, 
both  parties  agreed  to  refer  the  decifion  of  this  important 
affair  to  the  King  of  England.      It  was  believed,  all  good 
offices  might  be  expected  from  him,  as  well  becaufe  cf 
the  good  understanding  which  had  long  fubfifled  between 
the  two  Nations,  as  in  return  for  their  ready  confent  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  his  Son,  with  their  late  Queen. 
He  was  iritreated  therefore,  fay  they,  to  be  Judge  of  this 
difpute,  and  to  affilt  the  Perlon  he  Should  think  proper 
to  place  on  the  throne.      They  add,    that  Edward  ac- 
cepted  the  mediation,    and  came  to  Norham,    where  he 
Summoned  the  States  of  Scot/and  (2),    protesting,  he  af- 
fembled them  not  as  Sovereign  (3),  but  as  a  Friend,  that 
defiled  them  to  meet  the  Arbitrator  chofen  by  themfelves. 
But  this  is  a  fad  denied  by  the  Englijh.     They  affirm, 
that  Edward  Summoned  the  States  of  Scotland  to  Norham, 
not  as  Friend  and  Umpire,  but  by  vertue  of  his  right  of" 
fovereignty  over  Scotland.      They  add,  the  bare  confide- 
ration  of  the  Situation  of  Norham,  a  town  in  England, 
plainly  enough  Shows,  that  Edward  exercifed  an  act   of 
fovereignty,   in  affembling  the  States   of  Scotland  in   his 
own  kingdom.     The  Scots  reply,  this  proof  cannot  take 
place,  Since  upon  this  very  cccafion  Edward  grained  them 
Letters   Patents,  which  entirely  deltroys   it.      His  words 


mailer  of  Scotland.  Perhaps  he  goes  too  Sir.  It  is  n 
moic  likely,  his  firft  view  was  only  to  caufe  himfelf  to 
be  acknowledged  for  fovereign  of  that  kingdom  ;  whether 
he  imagined  it  his  due,  or  had  a  mind  to  improve  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  firmly  eftablifhing  this  pretended 
right.  The  better  to  accomplish  his  delign,  continues  the 
fame  Historian,  he  perfuaded  eight  other  perfons,  befides 
the  two  above-named,  to  claim  the  crown.  His  intent 
was,  according  to  this  Historian,  lb  to  perplex  the  affair 
that  the  two  chief  candidates  might  See,  he  Should  not 
want  means  to  render  their  titles  dubious,  in  cafe  they 
were  not  pliant  to  his  will. 

After  thefe  remarks,  which'  arc  neceflary  for  the  Se- 
quel, it  is  time  to  come  to  the  decifion  of  this  famous 
procefs.  But  firft  it  is  requisite  to  obferve,  that  this  affair 
contains  two  things,  really  diftindt  from  each  other,  name- 
ly, the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and 
the  right  of  fovereignty  ever  the  fame  kingdom,  claimed 
by  Edward.  The  former  appears  at  firft  Sight  to  be  the 
moft  important,  and  the  latter  feems  only  to  he  an  inci- 
dent question  arising  upon  the  other.  But  we  fhall  find 
it  became  the  main  point,  by  its  fatal  confequences,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  thought  Strange,  that  I  Should  Stay 
to  explain  it.  it  mult  be  farther  obferved,  that  the  parti- 
culars I  am  going  to  relate,  are  taken  from  a  Journal,  or- 
verbal  Procefs,  inferted  in  the  ColleSion  of  the  Publicil'Jt 
Ads,  made  by  Mr.  John  de  Cadam,  one  of  Edward's 
Clerks  or  Notaries.  This  obfervation  Should  induce  us 
to  read  with  Some  caution,  what  appears  to  be  too  much 
in  favour  of  the  King  of  England,  with  regard  to  his  claim 
to  the  fovereignty  of  Scotland. 

1  he  States  of  Scotland  being  met  at  Norham,  May  10,    ,  ,q, 
1  291,  Roger  le  Brabazon  Chief  Justiciary  of  England,  Edward  i*- 


and 


the  name  oS   the   King  his?""""  ,b° 

States  cf 


Speaking  by  order. 

master,'  who  was  prefent,  told  them,  That  the  Ktt^'of&Sd 
England,  considering  the  unsettled  State  of  Scotland,  had  ™»ifrfi 
required  the  States  to  ailemble  in  that  place,  to  lay  before  SaamiP>' 
them  certain  matters,  tending  to  the  prefervation  of  the  tl%  ^h 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  :    That  he  had  no  Ir.flr'umtn 
defign  to  ufui-p  the  rights  o!  any  perlon,  to  Stop  the  courfe  ",m  Pub" 
of  jultice,  cr  to  infringe   the' liberties  of  the  people   of        " 
Scotland;  but,  as  fovereign  Lord  of  Scotland,  he  was  come 
to  do  jultice  to  all  :    And  that  this  might  be  done  with 
more  cafe,  though  what  he  claimed  could   not  be'juftly 
disputed, _  he  demanded,    ;>  a  fuperabun'rjaht  right,    the 
States  allent  to,  and  recognition  of  his  fuperip'rity  and  di- 
rect: dominion:    That  then  he  would  make  ufe  of  their 
counfels  to  do   what  Juftice  and   Reafon   required.      The 
States,  extremely  furprized  at  this  propofal,  required  time 
to  confult  with  the  abfent  Bifhops  and  Barons,  to  the  end 
they  might  return  an  uniform  anfwer  in  an  affair  cf  Such 
importance.     Edward,  in  his  turn,  Showed  luine  furprize, 
that  the  States  Should  require  time  to  give  in  their  anfwer. 
He  faid,  he  had  realbn  to  believe  they  were  come  prepa- 
red for  this  matter,  fince  they  were  not  ignorant  of  his 
intention  ;  and  therefore  lie  gave  them  only  the  reft  of 
that  day  to  confider  of  his  demand.     On  the  morrow 
the  States  infilling  upon  a  longer  time,   the  Kins  granted 
them   three  Weeks,  reckoning  from  the    1  oth  of  May. 
During  that  time,  they  were  to   prepare  whatever  they 
had  to  object  to  his  pretenfions,  and   all   the   Acts  and 


are  thefe :    That  he  did  not  intend  that  the  coming  of  the     Monuments  whereby  they   might  think  to  invalidate  h 
Scots  on  this  fide  the  Tweed,  Jhould  be  any  prejudice  to     demand. 


m  (lake  fays  John.     Sec  Buchanan,   1.8. 
(2)   His  Sate-conduft  to  them  bears  date,  May  31.     Rymt 
(5;  %dviard  himfelf  lays,  that  to  him  b:lon£s  la  I 


i  Ftt  J. 


.,  .  —  Tom-  II.  p.  12S. 
Soveraytit  Seigrtoric  tin  Rcantiu  .it  Efcece. 
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Though, 
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rzoi.  Though,  according  to  the  time  appointed  by  the 
■//  .  I.  .  ,  the  next  meeting  was  to  bo  on  the  full  c.l  '/una; 
'  "  1  find  however  in  the  journal,  which  i  take  for  my 
guide,  onlj  that  of  the  fecond  of  the  fame  month.  The 
Bifhop  of  Bath  and  [fells  was  fpokefman  for  the  King, 
and  recited  w]  at  had  been  done  in  the  two  former  Aflem- 
blies.  Adding,  that  the  three  Weeks  granted  to  the 
Stales  being  expired,  and  they  had  not  produced  or  al- 
lcdged  any  thing  to  invalidate  his  right,  his  intention  was, 
to  a£t  by  virtue  of  his  acknowledged  fovereignty  over  die 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  as  Sovereign,  to  do  juftice  to 
the  candidates. 
Stmarh  a  Let  us  Hay  a  moment  to  make  one  remark  upon  this 
the  Silewc  o/fubjedl.  How  good  an  opinion  foever  a  Alan  may  have 
the  J«,i.  q{  'tic  fa;ti,fu)ncls  0f  Edward,  and  the  Notary  that  drew 
up  the  Journal,  from  whence,  what  I  have  related  is  ta- 
ken, he  cannot  help  perceivin  .,  there  is  fornething  want- 
ing here.  In  the  two  preceding  Aflemblies,  Edward  pro- 
duced his  pretentions  to  the  fovereignty  of  Scotland.  The 
States,  far  from  immediately  owning  this  fovereignty, 
require  time  to  confult  together  upon  fo  nice  a  point. 
The  King  grant,  them  three  Weeks,  and  that  time  be- 
ing expired,  in  the  firft  meeting,  mentioned  in  the  Jour- 
nal, the  Chancellor  of  England  begins  with  laying,  the 
States  had  produced  or  alledgcd  nothing  againlt  the  King's 
pretenfions.  Ought  he  not  rather  to  begin  with  calling 
upon  the  States  for  their  anfwer,  which  the  Journal 
fhould  mention  ;  either  by  relating  their  objections  or 
afient,  or  at  leaf!  by  declaring  they  had  returned  no 
anfwer,  and  then  the  Chancellor's  fpeech  would  come  to 
the  purpofe  ?  But  inftead  of  thi  ,  he  begins  with  declaring, 
that  the  States  having  nothing  to  (ay  againlt  the  King's 
pretention,  Edward  was  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his 
right.  This  makes  it  fufpicious,  either  that  the  account 
of  what  palled  that  day  is  curtailed,  or  the  day  before 
there  was  another  afTembly,  where  the  States  had  produ- 
ced their  proof.;,  but  which  the  author  of  the  Journal  did 
not  think  proper  to  mention.  For  it  was  before  obfor- 
ved,  that,  according  to  the  time  fixed  l.y  the  King,  there 
was  to  be  an  afTembly  on  the  firft  of  'June,  whereas  this 
was  not  till  the  fecond.  But  I  offer  this  only  as  a  con- 
jecture, on  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  eftablifn  any  thing. 
The  grand  difficulty  lies,  in  that,  after  a  three  weeks 
consultation,  it  is  ftrange,  the  States  of  Scotland  fhould 
have  nothing  to  anfwer  or  object  to  Edward's  pretention. 
It  is  certain,  that  hitherto,  the  fovereignty  of  the  crown 
of  England  over  Scotland,  had  never  been  fo  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  bare  publick  evidence  could  filence 
the  States.  Of  this  there  needs  no  other  proof,  than  the 
marriage-articles  before-mentioned,  where  the  Scots  had 
taken  fo  great  care  to  maintain  their  independence.  In 
the  fecond  place,  the  time  they  took,  to  confult  about 
the  King's  demand,  plainly  fhows,  they  were  not  fully 
perfuaded  of  their  fubjection  to  the  crown  of  England.  In 
lhort,  Edward's  very  precaution  in  requiring  this  acknow- 
ledgment, teftifies,  that  the  thing  was  at  lcait  doubtful. 
It  is  not  cullomary  to  ac/t  in  fuch  a  manner,  when  a  Man 
has  a  known  and  undeniable  right.  If  it  be  true  then, 
that  the  States  returned  no  anfwer  to  the  King's  demand, 
it  mult  be  thought,  either  they  were  over-awed  ;  or  the 
two  principal  candidates  united,  and  prevailed  with  the 
States,  by  fecret  practices,  not  to  oppofe  the  pretenfions 
of  the  King  of  England.  Piobably  they  were  afraid  by 
this  incident,  of  retarding  the  decilion  of  the  main  affair. 
But  to  return  to  our  Journal. 
Edward  The  High-Chancellor  having  fpoken  as  is  related  in  the 

evmedfir      Journal,  and  taking  his  matter's   right  for  granted,  ad- 

SaTt"!°"  ^  drcfil"J  llinl!l'!f  nrft  to  Robert  Brucc->  and  demanded  of 
Claimants,  him,  Whether  he  would  acknowledge  the  King  of  Eng-. 
land  for  fovereign  of  Scotland,  and  receive  juitice  from 
him,  as  fuch.  The  Journal  adds,  Robert  Bruce  anlvvered 
openlv  and  cxprefsly,  that  he  owned  the  King  of  Eng- 
land for  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  and 
contented  to  receive  from  him  as  fuch,  the  judgment 
that  Prince  fhould  think  fit  to  pronounce.  The  fame 
queftion  being  put  to  Florence  Earl  of  Holland,  and  the 
Lord  John  Hajlings  ( 1 ),  they  both  made  the  fame  an- 
fwer. After  that,  Patric  of  Dunbar  Earl  of  March, 
IVilliam  de  Ros,  I  falter  de  Huntcrcumbe,  William  Vcfcy 
by  Proctor,  Robert  de  Pynkeny,  and  Nicholas  de  Smiles, 
appeared,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  feparately,  to  prove 
that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  was  devolved  to  them  by 
right  of  Succeffion.  The  fame  queftion  was  put  to 
them,  as  to  the  three  firft,  concerning  Edward's  right ; 
to  winch  having  returned  the  fame  anfwer,  their  petiti- 
on was  received.  John  Baliol  being  abfent,  his  gentle- 
man of  Horfe  (2)  ftood  up,  and  alledging  fome  excufe 
for  his  mailer's  abfence,    demanded,  in  his  name,    that 


bei 


he    might    be  heard  the  next  day,    which    was  granted     1291. 
him. 

O.n  the  morrow,  after  the  Chancellor's  recapitulation  7** Pro- 
of what  had  palied  to  that  time,  Baliol,  who  was  pre-  '&' 
fent,  *vas  asked  the  fame  queftion  as  I 
didates,  and  made  the  like  anfwer.     Then,  the  Chancel- 
lor protefted  aloud  in  the  King's  name,  Tl 
King  cj  England,  ailed  en  this  occafion  ai  Sovereign  Lord 
"Scotland,  he  did  not  intend  thereby  /;  m  th, 

hereditary  right,  he  might  have  to  the  a  urn  of  that  king- 
dom;  or  to  exclude  Lin. jclj  ai  to  ti     ,  ,.      f hat  ht    ex- 
prefsly  referved  to  himfelj  the  liberty  to  ;  rig,    , 
as  the  rejl  of  the  candidates,  when  and  i 
foon  as  the  Chan  elloi    I    d  doi                  ,  the  Kii 
peated  word  for  word, 

mouth.      Then  John  Comyn   Lord  ol    ,  fe  up, 

and  demanded   leave   to   prove   li      I   ,-.  .  the 

crown.     His  requeft  was  granted,  alter  recognifing,  like 
the  reft,  the  King  of  England's  fovereignty.     What  con     tutt    •  * 
cerned   Edward  being  thus   fettl   I,  the  1    ndid  I      drew  ^ 
up  a  writing,  whereby  they  acknowledged  him   fovej 
Lord   of  Scotland.     This  writing  was  iigned  and  fealed  . 
by  All,  and  particularly  by  Robert  Bruce  aid  John  Ba- 
liol.    As  for  the  filence  of  the  States  on  this  occafi   n, 
Edward,    without  giving   himfelf  any    farther   trouble, 
took  it  for  an   afient,    and  became  pofieffed  of  the  So- 
vereignty. 

This  flep  being  made,  the  King  proceeded  farther.    He  I    ' 
reprefented  to  the  competitors,    it   would   he   in  vain   to' 
give  lentence  in  favour  of  one  or  them,  it  it  was  not  in't,,  dm,, 
his  power  to  put  it  in  execution.     Upon  this  foundation, 
he  demanded   the    pofTeffion    of  the    kingdom  ;    that  he 
might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to  the  perfon  that  fhould  he  de- 
clared  King.      To  this  the   candidates  contented,    and  Aft.  Pi  h. 
figned  an  inftrument  according  to  his  defire;  asiftheii  : 
bare  pretenfions  to  the  crown  had  empowered   th  m   to 
difpofe  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  pleated.     In  tl  is  v.   itin  ,  :  n>f.!"=n. 
they  own   the  King  of  England  t  >r  Sovereign  Lo: 
Scotland,  and  as  fuch,  for  Judge  of  the  pi  (    scon  .. 
the  fucceflicn.     They  promifed  to  hold  lor  good  and  ..  - 
lid,  the  judgment  he  fhould  pronounce.     They  agreed, 
he  fhould  be  put  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  Caftles,  and  die 
whole  kingdom,  in  order  to  reftore  it   to  him  for  whom 
it  fhould  be  adjudged.     They  added  however  this  condi-  Afi.  Pub. 
tion,  that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  rcllore  it  within  twop'     ■'" 
months  after  judgment  given,  in  the  lame  date  he  recei- 
ved it,  favirtg  to  him  the  homage  of  the  new  King. 

Whatever  had  been  hitherto  done  in  favour  of  Edward, 
was  oniy  the  acts  of  private  perfons  ;  but  among  them 
were  Bruce  and  Baliol,  who  divided  all  Scotland  between 
them,  and  confequently  their  approbation  drew  after  it 
that  of  the  whole  kingdom.  In  thole  days  of  anarchy, 
the  regents  had  no  great  authority,  neither  did  they  dare 
to  do  any  thing  difpleafing  to  the  King,  or  the  two  chief 
candidates,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  their  mailer.  As  to 
the  States,  after  Edward  perceived  they  were  difinclined 
to  favour  his  pretenfions,  he  confulted  them  no  in  re. 
As  they  were  aflembled  out  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  power 
of  the  King,  they  were  not  free  to  take  fuch  meafures 
as  they  fhould  have  defired.  So  the  King  met  with 
little  oppofition  from  the  governors  of  the  Caftles,  \. 
he  came  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  kingdom.  IVilliam  de  Aa,  p.i,. 
Umfraville,  who  had  the  cuftody  of  U;e  Caftles  of  Dun-  II.  p-  531. 
dee  and  Forfar,  was  the  only  perfon  that  made  any  re- 
iiftance.  He  conlidered  the  ae"t  above-mentioned  as  very 
irregular;  and  could  not  relblve,  upon  fuch  a  warrant, 
to  deliver  up  the  places  committed  to  his  truft,  neither 
by  the  King  of  England,  nor  by  the  candidates.  It  was 
necefTary  that  the  Competitors,  Regents,  ar.i  King  him- 
felf, fhould  bind  themfelves  by  an  exprefs  act,  to  indem- 
nify him,  in  cafe  he  fhould  one  day  come  to  be  called  to 
an  account. 

Whatever    Edward's    pretenfions    were,    it  is  cer' 
the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  of  J  had  never 

acknowledged  in  Scotland.  Accordingly  the  Sc.fs  is  ge- 
neral, could  not  but  look  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
candidates,  and  the  regents  themfelves,  as  a  maaifeft 
prevarication.  And  yet,  it  was  very  difficult  to  aft 
otherwife.  All  the  great  Men  were  gained  either  by 
Edward's  promifes,  or  awed  by  his  threats.  T.e 
troops  he  had   ordered  to  march  to  A  1   co- 

lour of  guarding  the  States  of  Scotland,  did  not  a  little 
help  to  infpire  them  with  terror.  So  that  almoft  what- 
ever he  pleafed  was  forced  10  be  done.  I.  was  neceliary 
however  iur  the  regents  to  give  the  people  fame  latis- 
faction,  in  (bowing  them  they  took  cue  of  their  interefts. 
To  that  end,  they  demanded  of  Edward  Letters  Patents,  £jw  ,r, 
declaring    that   the   judgment   of  the   procefs   fhould   be    -■■-  •'■ 


(1}   Lcrd  of  Abergavenny, 


[z)  Tbsmas  Randulpb.     Pymer's  Feed.  Tern.  II.  p.  546. 
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given  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  Edward  confidering 
this  ftep,  as  a  fort  of  approbation  of  his  fovereignty,  be- 
caufe  the  demand  was  fo  expreffed  as  not  to  offend  him, 
readily  condefcended  to  their  very  humble  petition,  and 
ordered  the  defired  Letters  to  be  difpatched  out  of  hand. 

The  affair  of  the  fovereignty  being  thus  ended,  though 
without  the  intervention  of  the  States,  the  examination  of 
the  titles  of  the  feveral  competitors  for  the  crown  came 
on,  that  the  King  might  know  the  ground  of  their  re- 
fpecrive  pretentions.  To  this  purpole,  it  was  agreed 
among  them,  that  Baliol  and  Comyn,  as  well  for  them- 
felves  as  for  all  the  candidates,  ihould  nominate  forty 
perfons,  and  Robert  Bruce,  in  like  manner,  ihould  chufe 
forty  others,  to  hear  and  difcufs  the  rights  of  the  com- 
petitors. That  to  thefe  fourfcore,  the  King  fhould  add 
about  twenty-four  more,  and  thefe  commiffioners,  after 
a  mature  examination,  fhould  make  their  report  to  the 
King. 

In  the  afTembly  of  the  5th  of  June,  nothing  more  was 
done,  than  giving  in  the  names  of  the  examiners  that 
were  chofen. 

The  next  day,  the  King  ordered  the  examiners  to  ap- 
point the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  for  their  examina- 
tion. All  agreed  upon  Berwick,  a  town  in  Scotland,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Tweed,  for  the  place.  But  as  they  could 
not  agree  upon  the  day,  the  King  fixed  it  to  the  2d  of 
Augujl  following. 


Tealty  is 

(•U101  :  to 

Edwjjd. 
June  12. 


Auguft  3. 
Aft.  Pub. 
II.  p.  575. 


There  was  another  aflembly  at  Norham,  where  the 
regents  of  Scotland  refigned  their  patents  to  the  King,  and 
the  governors  of  the  Caftles  their  commifTions,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  at  his  pleafure.  Edward  received,  but  returned, 
s  them  again,  with  the  neceflary  alterations  to  fhow  that 
they  governed  in  his  name.  The  fame  day  lie  made  the 
Bifhop  of  Caithnefs  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  joined 
with  him  IValter  de  Hamondejham  an  Englijhman,  one  of 
his  clerks,  as  an  affociate. 

On  the  1  2th  of  June,  Edward  iffued  orders  to  all  that 
held  any  office  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  come  and 
fwear  fealty  to  him,  which  was  done  that  day  by  all  that 
were  prefent  (1).  The  competitors  took  the  fame  oath, 
after  which,  the  afTembly  broke  up  till  the  day  appointed 
for  the  meeting  at  Berwick  (2). 

Though  it  was  ftill  a  good  while  to  that  day,  Edward 
came  quickly  after,  and  on  the  3d  of  July  made  the  fol- 
lowing proteftation  :  That  altho  he  had  granted,  that  the 
affair  of  the  Sncctffion  Jhoidd  he  tried  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  he  did  not  intend  to  bind  him/elf  to  the  Jame  con- 
defcenfion,  if  the  fame  cafe  Jhould  happen  again,  or  on  any 
other  occafon.  Probably  the  aflembly,  before  whom  he 
made  this  declaration,  was  neither  full,  nor  authorized  to 
receive  it,  fince  the  examiners  were  not  to  meet  at  Ber- 
wick till  tl-.e  3d  of  Augujl,  that  is,  a  month  after. 

The  day  being  come,  the  examining  commiffioners 
met  at  Berwick,  in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  and  recei- 
ved the  petitions  of  the  candidates,  in  the  following  order. 
But  becaufe  thefe  petitions,  containing  the  grounds  of 
their  pretenfions,  were  founded  on  the  genealogy  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  Scotland,  it  is  neceflary  to  fee  this  gene- 
alogy, tho'  fuppofititious,  without  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  underftand  their  refpeclive  rights. 

Florence  Earl  of  Holland,  mowed,  he  was  defcended 
from  Ada,  Daughter  of  Prince  Henry,  and  Sifter  of  the 
Kings  Malcolm  IV,  and  William. 

Palric  de  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  founded  his  claim 
upon  his  defcent  from  /Ida,  Daughter  of  King  William, 
and  Siller  of  Alexander  II. 

William  de  Vefcy  afl'erted,  he  was  Iffue  of  Margaret, 
Daughter  of  King  William. 

Robert  de  Pynkeny  affirmed,  he  came  from  Margaret, 
Daughter  of  Prince  Henry,  and  Sifter  of  the  Kings 
Malcolm  and  William. 

Nicholas  de  Soules  faid,  that  being  Grandfon  of  Alex- 
ander II,  by  Marjory,  fecond  Daughter  of  that  Kine, 
and  the  race  of  Margaret,  eldeft  Sifter  of  his  Mothe"r, 
being  extincl,  the  crown  was  devolved  to  him  as  next 
heir. 

Patrie  Galythly  founded  his  claim  on  his  being  Grand- 
fon to  King  William,  by  Henry  Son  of  that  Prince. 
Probably  Henry,  Father  of  Patrie,  was  a  baftard,  fince 
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had  he  been  legitimate,  his  Son's  title  would  have  been  in- 
difpu  table. 

Roger  de  Mandeville  claimed  the  crown  as  Son  of  Al- 
fnca,   Daughter  of  King  William. 

John  Hajlings  maintained,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land being  divifible,  ought  to  be  parted  amone  the  descen- 
dants of  the  three  Daughters  of  David  Eai -fof  Hunting- 
ton, the  youngeft  of  whom  was  his  mother. 

Robert  de  Ros  called  himfelf  Iffue  of  Ifabella,  e'deft 
Daughter  of  King  William,  and  Sifter  of  Alexander  II. 

John  Comyn  derived  his  claim  higher,  namely,  from 
Donald  formerly  King  of  Scotland. 

John  Baliol  fet  forth,  that  he  was  Son  of  Deverguld,  el- 
deft daughter  of  Margaret,  the  eldeft  of  the  daughters  of 
David  Earl  of  Huntington;  and  the  race  of  King  H>  'illiam 
being  extinct-,  he  was  the  next  heir  to  the  late  Queen.     It 
mult  be  obferved,  he  took  it  for  granted  in  his  petition, 
that  Marjory  and  Ifabella,  eldeft  daughters  of  Alexander  U, 
died  without  lfiue,  though  Nicholas  de  Soules  called  himfelf 
Son  of  the  firft.      After  that,  paffing  over  in  filence  Henry 
IJabella,  Ilda,   Margaret,  and  Africa,  children  of  King 
William,  from  whom  Galythly,  Ros,  Dunbar,  Vefcy,  and 
Mandeville,  profeffed  themfelves  defcendants,  he  proceeded 
to  the  family  of  David,  younger  Brother  to  King  William. 
His  filence  leaves  room  to  prefume,  either  theie  competi- 
tors had  fallely  fet  forth  their  genealogies,  or  thofe  from 
whom  they  derived  their  defcent  were  baftards,  otherwife 
their  iftue  would  have  had  more  right  to  the  crown  than 
David's.     Accordingly  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel,  that 
their  pretenfions  were  not  regarded  at  all.     It  may  be  far- 
ther oblerved,  this  favours  what  is  faid  by  Buchanan,  that 
Edward  ingaged  eight  candidates,  befides  Baliol  and  Bruce, 
to  demand  the  crown,  on  purpole  to  puzzle  the  caufe' 
And  indeed  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  of  all  the  above-named, 
Baliol  excepted,  there  was  not  one  that  had  the  Ieaft  title 
to  the  (ucceffion,   fuppofing,  as  is  very  likely,   that  they 
were  defcended  from  baftards,  and  that  Nicholas  de  Soules 
had  not  truly  fet  forth  his  genealogy. 

Robert  Bruce  alledged,  that  he  was  by  one  degree  nearer 
than  Baliol,  fince  he  was  grandfon  of  David,  whereas  his 
rival  was  only  grandfon  of  his  daughter.  That  indeed 
Deverguld  was  in  the  fame  degree  with  himfelf,  but  could 
not  claim  the  crown,  becaufe  it  was  the  cuftom  to  prefer 
the  Males  before  the  Females,  in  the  fame  decree  of  con- 
fanguimty.  To  ftrengthen  his  title,  he  added"  that  Alex- 
ander II,  declared  him  his  heir,  in  cafe  he  died  without 
liiue,  and  offered  to  prove  it  by  living  witnefles.  More- 
over, he  maintained  that  Alexander  III,  always  looked 
upon  him  as  his  preemptive  heir,  and  declared  it  to  fuch 
as  were  familiar  with  him. 

All  thefe  petitions  being  read,  and  the  King,  fays  the 
Journal,  willing  to  give  the  commiffioners  time  to  ex- 
amine them,  appointed  the  fecond  of  June  of  the  enfuine 
year  1292  for  another  aflembly  (3),  where  the  candi- 
dates might  more  fully  urge  their  refpe&ive  rights. 

I  fhall  make  ufe  of  this  Interval  to  examine  as  briefly  as 
poffible,  the  grounds  on  which  Edward  built  his  right  of 
fovereignty  o\er  Scotland.  We  find  them  at  laro-c  in  a 
Memorial  drawn  by  that  Prince's  order.  And  becaufe 
this  Memorial  is  frequently  alledged  by  the  Englijh  authors 
as^  containing  the  juftifying  proofs  of  the  right  of  fove- 
reignty enjoyed  immemorially  by  England,  over  Scotland 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  an  abftract  thereof,  to  the  end 
the  reader  may  be  perfeaiy  informed  concernins;  this  mat- 
ter. ° 
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PROOFS  alledged  HjEdwakdI.  to 
ejlablij})  the  Right  of  Sovereignty 
of  the  Kings  of  EN G  LAN  D  over 
SCOTLAND. 

IN  the  year  901,  Edward  the  Elder,  King  of  Enrland 
fubjeaed  to  his  dominion  the  Kings  of  the  Scots,  Hum-  II.  p.  ."59. 
brians,  and  ll'eljh  (4),  as  appears  in  the  hiftories  of  Maria-  M-  Weft- 
nus  Scot  us,  Roger  de  Hovcdeu,  and  William  of  Mahmbury      w4|t°'&c" 
In  the  year  921 ,   the  King  of  Scotland,  Reginald  King  KniehtL 
of  the  Danes,  the  Englijh  of  Northumberland,  the  King  of 


(1)  None  took  theOath  of  Allegiance  on  7^12,  except  Alan  Bifhop  of  Caithnefs,  the  new  Chancellor,  and  his  Affociate.     The  Coimm.W.    , 
ether  I  erlons,  took  .t  the  next  Day,  June  .3.      See  Ryme.'s  Toed.   Tom.  II.   p.  557,  55S.  Competitors,  a 

(2)  In  the  mean  time    tie  cliet  Perfons  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  the  Citizens  and  Burgefles  of  each  City  and  Town  therein    a-a    a     ■ 
AT^Jr  ""r  ?"VWear  *?•*»»■  t0  Ki"«  *H*dl  ^d  the  Inhabitants  o<  Ber,e,ci  in  particular,  on  June  \o     ZS>^  ^'^ ' 

ed  Ralph  Phelype,  Robert  Oliver,  John  de  Knaptone,  Thomas  le  Barber,  Sec.     See  Rymor\  Feed.  Tom.  II.  p.  rt7---c™.  S       °m  ""  m'nt'° 

(3)  A  Parliament.     Ibid.    p.  5  So.  *   '        ■" 

M  It  is  in  the  Original  StrtgetoaUonm,  the  fame  as  are  called  in  the  Saxon  Annals,  Stra-cledwcal.as.     They  were  the  Peonle  ,„,,  ■   k  u:  a    l 
llt'ilZfiZ "'  and  bei"S  PCrPCtUa"y  harraffed  WUh  thc  lMUrfi0nS  of  thc  **  and  StM>  mmi  int0  *****  »b~t  the  RiVr  Ct$     Set  t 
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tgai.  Wales  and  his  fubjefls,  chofc  Edward  the  Elder  for  their 
Father  and  Lord,  and  made  a  Itricl  alliance  with  him. 
Marianus  Scotus,  Roger  de  Hoveden. 

In  the  Year  924,  the  lame  Edward  reigned  over  all 
the  inhabitants  ot'  Gnat-Britain,  Englijh,  Scots,  Cumbri- 
ans, Danes  and  Britons.  Marianus  Scotus,  Roger  de  Ho- 
veden. 

In  the  Year  926,  King  Atheljlan,  Son  of  Edward, 
vanquifhed  Conjlantine  King  of  Scotland,  together  with 
the  King  of  the  Wenti  (t),  and  compelled  them  to  fly. 
After  the  victory  they  took  an  oath  to  him,  and  conclu- 
ded an  alliance  with  him  at  Emothc,  July  the  4th.  Ma- 
rianus Scotus,  Roger  de  Hoveden. 

We  find  in  the  Hiftories  of  William  of  Malmsbury, 
Henry  of  Huntington,  and  Ralph  de  Diceto,  that  Athel- 
jlan forced  Conjlantine  King  of  Scotland,  to  quit  his 
crown  ;  and  afterwards  gave  him  leave  to  refume  it,  on 
condition  he  fhould  hold  it  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
faying,  It  was  more  glorious  to  make  Kings,  than  to  be 
one. 

In  934,  the  fame  Atheljlan  vanquifhed  Conjlantine,  who 
had  revolted,  and  ravaged  Scotland  as  far  as  Dunjerd. 
Conjlantine  gave  him  his  Son  in  hoftage,  with  great  pre- 
fents,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  between  them.  Maria- 
nus Scotus.  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Henry  de  Huntington, 
Ralph  de  Diceto. 

In  the  Year  937,  Eugenius  King  of  Cumberland,  and 
Conjlantine  King  of  Scotland,  met  Atheljlan  at  Dacor,  and 
fubmitted  to  his  mercy.  Atheljlan,  commanding  Conjlan- 
tine to  caufe  his  Son  to  be  baptized,  flood  godfather  him- 
lelf.     William  of  Malmsbury. 

In  940,  Atheljlan  was  fucceeded  by  Edmund,  who 
reigned  four  years,  during  which  the  Scots  revolted  not. 

In  947,  Edred,  Brother  and  Succcflbr  of  Edmund, 
having  vanquifhed  the  Northumbrians,  carried  his  arms 
into  Scotland.  The  Scots  fcized  with  fear,  fubmitted 
without  refiflance,  and  fwore  the  fealty  that  was  due  to 
him.  Edred  fet  over  the  Scots  a  King,  called  Trie.  Ma- 
rianus Scotus,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
ton. 

In  the  Year  95;,  Edwy  was  King  of  England  after 
Edred,  and  reigned  four  years,  without  any  revolt  of  the 
Scots. 

In  997,  Edgar  King  of  England  having  fummoned  to 
his  court  Keneth  King  of  Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumber- 
land, and  fix  other  Kings,  made  them  row  in  his  barge, 
which  he  himfelf  fleered.  He  faid  upon  that  occafion,  as 
it  is  affirmed,  that  his  fuccefiors  might  now  boall  of  be- 
ing really  Kings  of  England,  fince  they  enjoyed  fo  great  a 
prerogative. 

Another  time  the  fame  Edgar  being  informed,  that  Ke- 
neth had  fpoken  ill  of  him,  fent  for  him  to  his  court,  and 
walking  with  him  into  the  fields,  offered  him  the  choice 
of  two  Swords,  to  fight  with  him.  Keneth  refufed  it,  and 
cafting  himfelf  at  Edgar's  feet,  begged  his  pardon,  and 
obtained  it.  Marianus  Scotus,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  Willi- 
am of  Malmsbury,  Henry  of  Huntington,  Ralph  de  Diceto. 

During  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  Ethelred  II, 
and  Edmund  lronfide,  the  Scots  did  not  revolt. 

In  1 01 7,  Canute  the  Great,  at  his  return  from  Rome, 
in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign,  fubdued  Scotland  with  eafe, 
which  had  revolted,  and  King  Malcolm  was  fubject  to  him. 
Canute  was  King  of  England,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Scat- 
land.  Marianus  Scotus,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Henry  of 
Huntington,  Ralph  de  Diceto. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Scots  revolted,  during  the 
reigns  of  Harold  II,  and  Hardicanute. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confffor,  Siward  Earl  of 
Northumberland  vanquifhed  Mackbcth  King  of  Scotland, 
and  flew  him.  After  which,  by  the  command  of  King 
Edward,  he  placed  Malcolm,  Son  of  the  King  of  Cum- 
berland, on  the  throne  of  Scotland.     Ibid. 

There  arc  likewife  thefe  words  in  the  hiftory  of  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury,  King  Edward  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  to  Malcolm,  Son  of  the  King  of  Cumberland,  ;■; 
hold  it  of  the  Crown  c/England. 

There  is  nothing  concerning  the  Scots,  whilft  Harold  II 
was  on  the  throne  of  England. 

William  the  Bajlard  having  marched  into  Scotland,  in 
the  fixth  year  of  his  reign,  Malcolm  met  him  at  Abcrncth, 
where  he  did  him  homage,  or  became  his  Man.  Chron. 
of  St.  Albans. 


In  the  fame  chronicle  it  is  faid,  that  William  returned      1 291. 
into  England,  after  receiving  the  homage  of  Malcolm,  and 
fome  holtages. 

In  the  third  Year  of  William  Rufus,  Malcolm  revolting 
and  ravaging  Northumberland,  William,  accompanied  by 
Robert  his  Brother,  led  hi-,  army  into  Scotland,  and  made 
peace  with  Malcolm,  on  condition  that  Malcolm  fhould 
obey  him,  as  be  obeyed  William  his  Father.  Mariai.u 
Scotus,   Roger  de  Hoveden. 

Henry  of  Huntington  fays,  Malcolm,  fcized  Willi  fear, 
became  King  William's  Man  (2). 

The  fame  King  dethroned  David  of  Scotland,  and 
placed  Edgar,  Son  of  Malcolm,   in  his  room. 

Edgar  King  of  Scotland  dying,  Alexander  I.  his  Bro- 
ther, fucceeded  him,  by  the  content  of  Henry  I,  King  of 
England.      Henry  of  Huntington. 

Stephen  King  of  England  having  demanded  homage  of 
David  King  of  Scotland,  and  upon  his  refuting  it,  becaufe 
he  had  taken  an  oath  to  Matilda,  Henry  his  Son  did  ho- 
mage to  King  Stephen.  Marianus  Scotus,  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ington,  Roger  de  Hoveden. 

William  King  of  Scotland,  David  Earl  of  Huntington 
his  Brother,  the  Earls  and  Barons  of  Scotland,  did  homage 
to  Henry  II,  King  of  England,  and  fwore  fealty  (3)  to 
him. 

In  the  Year  1 1 74,  IVilliam  King  of  Scotland  ravaging 
England,  was  taken  prifoner  and  delivered  to  King  Hen- 
ry II,  who  fet  him  at  liberty,  on  condition  he  fhoulu  do 
him  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

As  the  treaty  between  thefe  two  Kings  has  been  fpoken  of 
elf  where,  it  is  ncedlefs  to  repeat  it  here.  It  fitfficcs  :o  Jay  in 
a  word,  that  William,  to  obtain  his  liberty,  was  forced  to 
promife  to  do  full  homage  to  Henry  II  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  performed  his  word.  This  is  the  bjl  prooj 
in  favour  of  Edward,  and  accordingly  he  chief y  inji/ls  upon 
it  in  the  Memorial ;  entering  into  a  long  detail,  which 
amounts  to  what  is  above-related. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard,  the  Scots  are  not  found  to  re- 
volt. On  the  contrary,  William  came  to  Canterbury,  to 
do  homage  to  Richard. 

Edward  wifely  pajfes  over  here  in  filence  the  Letters  Pa- 
tents of  Richard  I,  whereby  he  relinquijhed  the  fovcreignty  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  fame  William  came  and  did  homage  to  King  John 
at  Lincoln,  and  fwore  fealty  to  him  upon  the  crols  of  Hu- 
bert Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.      Roger  de  Hoveden. 

The  fame  King  John  would  have  made  war  upon  Wil- 
liam, for  having,  without  his  confent,  married  his  Daugh- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Boulogne.  This  is  extant  in  the  chroni- 
cle of  the  Monaftery  of  Bridlington.  It  is  faid  alio  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Kyngefwode,  that  William  gave 
his  two  daughters  in  hoftage  to  King  John. 

Henry  III,  in  the  3  5th  year  of  his  reign,  came  to  Yo>  k, 
to  marry  his  Daughter  to  Alexander  King  of  Scotland,  and 
the  latter  did  there  homage  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
guardianfhip  of  the  young  King,  and  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom,  were  conferred  on  Robert  de  Ros  and  John  Ba- 
liol,  by  the  advice  of  the  great  Men  of  both  kingdoms. 
Chron.  of  St.  Albans. 

To  ftrengthen  all  thefe  proofs,  Edward  heaped  together 
fome  paffages,  extracted  from  divers  charters  and  feveral 
Bulls,  and  from  a  Book  intitled,  The  Life  of  St.  John  of 
Beverly. 

In  a  charter  of  Edgar  King  of  Scotland,  granted  to 
the  Church  of  Durham,  that  Prince  acknowledges,  he 
holds  the  Land  of  Londoney,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  by  the  grant  of  William  King  of  England  his 
Lord. 

In  another  charter,  William  King  of  Scotland  grants 
to  King  John  of  England  his  dear  Lord,  the  power  of 
marrying  Alexander  his  Son,  Prince  of  Scotland,  to  whom 
he  pleafed.  Moreover  he  promiies  King  John,  that, 
whatever  happens,  he  and  Prince  Alexander  his  Son, 
will  be  true  to  Henry,  Son  of  John,  as  their  Sovereign 
Lord. 

In  a  brief  of  Gregory  IX,  that  Pope  ordered  the  Barons 
of  Scotland  to  join  with  the  King  of  England  againll  their 
own  Prince,  in  cafe  the  latter  fhould  break  the  treaty 
made  with  Henry  II. 

The  fame  Pope  in  another  brief  commanded  the  Arch- 
bifhop of  York,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Carlijle,  to  perfuade 
the  King  of  Scotland  to  keep  the  treaty. 


(.)  In  our  printed  Copies  of  Htmcdat,  tbey  are  called  Wtrtcrm.     Seepage***.  Edit. .1601.     Probably  Smtb-Wekt. 

*  That  is,  did  him  Homage,  the  Form  ot  which  jou  have  in  the  feeond  Statute  «7  Ed-.,.  I.  When  a  Freeman  (hall  do  Homage,  he  ft  U  WJta 
H.ind\  together  between  the  Hands  of  his  Lord,  and  Ihall  fay  thus  on  his  Knees  :  /  We  your  Man  from  tb.s  OpfM,  for  Ljfi.fi  'f"Jj  ""dJ" 
worldly  Honour,  and fall  o-we  you  my  Faitbfo, the  Land  I  bold  of you,  favitg  1 be  Fattb  I  owe  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and:.  my  «*ri«*  '« 
ZK\cbMrkthy,  in&ezi  oil  beiom,  your  Man,   1  do  you  Ihmage,  and  to  you  jhall  be  fa,tlful  and  loyal.  ■■ 

(3)  Fealty,  from  the  Latin,  F.dJtas  :  The  Form  ofit  lee  in  Anno  .4.  £A».  I.  Stat.  2.  When  a  Free-Man  flulldo  F, sally,  he  ft  all  J<dd  h«  R  ,hr 
Hand  over  the  Book,  and  fay  :  Hear  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  A.  B.  /ball  be  to  you  faithful  and  true  and/hall  owe  my  Fealty  H  :  .  t  ■  •  «  %**"* 1** 
7fym,  and  truly  JbJldoyou, be  Cujlomt  and  Servioe,  that  I  ought  to  doyou  at  tbetermt  ajj.gned,  fo  be/f  mtCcd,  atdttttUSaintt.  He  .hat  hoideth  Land 
ky  this  Oath  only,  holdeth  in  the  freed  manner  that  any  Man  in  England  under  the  K.ing  may  hold. 

In 
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In  another  directed  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  the  fame 
'  Pone  told  him,  that  fince  he  was  Liege-Man  of  the  King 
of  England,  and  hadfworn  fealty  to  him,  he  ought  not 
to  attempt  any  thing  againft  him. 

Pope  Clement  writing  to  Henry  King  of  England  in  be- 
half of  the  Bifliop  of  St.  Andrews,  difpoffefled  of  his  See 
by  the  King  of  Scotland,  requires  him  among  other  things, 
to  warn,  exhort,  and  if  neceilary,  to  force  that  Prince,  by 
the  power  committed  unto  him,  to  reftore  the  Bifhop. 

The  Proof  taken  from  the  Life  of  St.  John  of  Beverly, 
the  author  whereof  is  unknown,  confifts  of  this  narrative. 
King  Atheljtan  carrying  his  arms  into  Scotland,  meets  by 
the  way  certain  people,  who  were  juft  cured  of  blindnds 
and  lamenefs,  by  the  intercemon  of  St.  John  of  Beverly. 
Whereupon,  he  refolves  to  go  and  perform  his  devotions 
in  the  Church  where  the  body  of  this  Saint  lay.  After 
faying  his  prayers,  he  left  his  dagger  on  the  altar,  as  a 
pledge  of  what  he  had  promifed  the  Saint,  in  cafe  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  undertaking.  Then  entering  Scotland,  St. 
John  appears  to  him  and  affures  him  of  his  affiftance. 
Upon  this  aflurance  Atbcljlan  attacks  the  Scots,  and  gains 
a  fignal  victory.  After  that,  he  fubdued  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  and  frayed  there  three  years.  In  his  re- 
turn to  England,  a  great  rock  flood  in  his  way,  and  he 
brought  God,  through  the  mediation  of  St.  John  of  Be- 
verly, to  give  him  fome  flgn,  whereby  the  fpedtators 
might  know,  the  Scots  were  juftly  fubdued  by  the  Englijh, 
and  the  conquered  kingdom  ought  for  ever  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  fucceffors.  Then  drawing  his  fvvord,  lie  flruck 
the  rock,  which  yielded  like  butter,  and  made  a  hole  in 
it  an  ell  deep.  Whereupon  the  author  adds,  that  this  is 
an  evident  fign  Scotland  was  fubjected  by  the  Englijh. 

Edward  produced  fome  other  tefti  monies,  but  without 
naming  his  authors,  to  mew,  the  Lords  of  Galloway  had 
done  homage  to  the  King  of  England. 

In  1 185,  Roland  Lord  of  Galloway  fubmitted  to  the 
King  of  England,  fearing,  as  it  is  prefumed,  fays  the  au- 
thor, the  power  of  that  monarch,  who  was  advancing 
with  a  great  army  to  make  war  upon  him. 

Henry  II,  King  of  England,  having  received  the  ho- 
mage of  Alan  of  Galloway,  and  of  David  Brother  of  King 
William,  returned  into  his  dominions. 

In  the  2 2d  year  of  Henry  II,  Gilbert  Son  of  Fergus 
Lord  of  Galloway  came  with  the  King  of  Scotland  into 
England;  where  he  became  Liege-  Man  of  Henry  the  Fa- 
ther, and  fwore  fealty  to  him.  Which  done,  in  order  to 
gain  his  good- will,  he  gave  him  a  thoufand  Marks  of  Sil- 
ver, and  his  Son  Duncan  in  hoftage. 

Thcfe  arc  the  proofs  ufed  by  Edward  to  juftify  his  right 
of  fovcreignty  ever  Scotland.  As  it  pafies  for  certain 
among  fcveral  Englijh  hiflorians,  that  Edward  undeniably 
proved  his  right  from  ancient  chronicles,  I  imagined,  the 
reader  would  not  be  difpleafed  to  be  able  to  judge  for  him- 
ielf,  without  being  obliged  to  recur  to  the  writers  of  both 
parties.  For  which  reafon  I  have  retrenched  none  of  thefe 
proofs,  though  fome  of  them  are  far  enough  from  being 
evident. 

Certainly,  there  is  reafon  to  think  it  ftrange  that  the 
Scots  fhoukl  find  nothing  to  object  to  thefe  proofs,  the 
greateft  part  whereof  are  very  weak,  not  to  fay  entirely 
trifling.  But  it  muff  be  confidered,  they  were  in  Eng- 
land, ever-awed  by  the  prefence  of  the  King  ;  and  that 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  who  were  in  great  credit,  'did  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  incidents  that  might  re- 
tard the  decifion  of  the  main  affair.  However,  fince  Ed- 
ward fupported  his  pretenfions  by  the  proofs  fet  forth  in 
the  Memorial;  and  the  Homage  required  of  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  was  the  fole  caufe  of  the  war  which  was  after- 
wards kindled  between  the  two  nations;  it  will  not  be 
needlefs  toclesr  this  matter  a  little,  by  adding  what  the  Scots 
might  have  alledged  againft  the  proofs,  if  powerful  mo- 
tives had  not  induced  them  to  keep  filence;  and  what  they 
actually  did  object,  in  more  favourable  circumftances. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  might  fay,  it  was  neceffary  to 
diftinguifh  two  things,  which  Edward  affected  to  con- 
found in  this  Memorial ;  namely,  the  fuperiority  of  the 
forces  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  their  frequent  advan- 
tages over  the  Scots,  from  the  pretended  acknowledgment 
made  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  that  they  held  their  crown 
of  the  Kings  of  England.  The  latter  was  the  main  point 
in  difpute,  and  yet  the  proofs  alledged  in  the  Memorial 
chiefly  relate  to  the  former. 

2.  The  bufinefs  was  not  to  prove  in  general,  that  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  were  frequently  conftrained  to  make  dif- 
advantagious  treaties,  and  afterwards  fwear  to  them:  The 
acts  themfelves  mould  have  been  produced,  and  fhewn  to 
contain  an  exprefe  acknowledgment  of  the  fbvereignty  of 
the  Kings  of  England  over  Scotland.     It  was  farther  necef- 
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fary  to  prove  the  continuation  of  this  acknowledgment  by     r  iql. 
the  homages  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  upon  every  new  ac- 
ccilion  to  the  thrones  of  both  kingdoms,  according  to  the 
conftant  cuftom  practiled  by  Vaf'.ais  for  many  ages  fince. 
But  this  was  not  done  by  Edward. 

3.  When  Edgar,  King  of  Scotland,  owned  in  his  char- 
ter to  the  Church  of  Durham,  that  he  held  his  kingdom  of 
William  Rufus,  that  acknowledgment  did  not  import  a 
confelTion  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  depended  on  that 
of  England.  It  was  only  a  declaration,  that  by  the  af- 
fiftance of  the  King  of  England  he  had  mounted  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  feized  by  an  ufurper,  as  appears  in  the 
hiftory. 

4.  This  fame  charter,  one  of  Edward's  principal  proofs, 
is  affirmed  to  be  a  forgery  by  the  Scotch  writers,  and  op- 
pofed  with  fuch  ftrong  chronological  arguments,  as  fcem 
to  demand  our  aflent. 

5.  As  to  what  paffed  between  Henry  II,  and  William.  Anderfon'i 
King  of  Scotland,  it   is   very  true,  William  did   full   ho-  EJf^.' 
mage  for  his  whole  kingdom.     But  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  it 

was  in  confequence  of  a  treaty,  where  that  homage  was 
exprcfly  ftipulatcd  for  the  captive  King's  liberty.  And 
therefore  it  is  evident,  he  was  not  fubject  to  it  before,  fince 
there  was  need  of  binding  him  to  it  by  a  treaty.  And  this 
is  what  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  unlefs  the  war 
had  been  undertaken  on  account  of  that  homage,  which  is 
not  tact.  Befides,  this  homage,  which  was  only  a  confe- 
quence of  William's  captivity,  was  not  continued  by  his 
fucceffors;  fince  Richard,  Son  of  Hem  y,  entirely  renoun- 
ced it,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  reign  of  that  Prince. 

6.  As  for  the  reft  of  the  proofs,  which  are  much  weaker, 
they  are  not  only  taken  from  Englifn  writers,  or  fubjects 
of  England,  who  for  the  moft  part  lived  long  after  the 
events  they  relate ;  but  are  founded  on  uncertain  expref- 
fions,  which  do  not  necefiarily  bear  the  fenfe  contended 
for  by  Edward. 

7.  Had  Edward  no  other  proofs  to  alledge,  but  the 
teftimonies  of  fome  partial  hiflorians  ?  Why  did  he  not 
produce  the  homages  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland, 
as  he  did  that  of  William  to  Henry  II  ?  If  the  thing 
had  been  only  to  prove  the  homage  for  the  Earldom  of 
Huntington,  he  would  have,  had  no  cccafion  to  rummage 
the  hiflorians  ;  his  own  records  would  have  fupplied  him 
with  proofs.  What  is  the  reafon  then,  that  it  was  more 
difficult  to  preferve  the  homages  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  ?  If  the  King  of  France  could  have  proved  his 
fovereignty  over  Guienne,  and  the  Earldom  of  Pcnthicu, 
only  by  gafiages  taken  from  French  authors,  there  is  room 
to  qucftion,  whether  Edward  would  have  fubmitted  to  da 
hiin  homage  for  thefe  two  Provinces. 

8.  The  Scots  might  aliedge,  that  when  Henry  III  de- 
manded the  King  of  Scotland's  affiftance  againft  the  Earl 
of  Lciccjhr,  he  owned  in  exprel's  terms,  that  the  af- 
fiftance was  given  him  out  of  friendfhip,  and  liot  out 
of  duty. 

9.  The  fame  Henry  would  have  had  Alexander  III,  his 
Son-in-law,  do  homage  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland;  but 
Alexander  refilled  it,  and  would  not  do  it  for  the  Lands  he 
held  in  England. 

10.  Edward  himfelf  being  defirous,  that  the  fame  Alex- 
ander III,  his  Brother-in-law,  fhould  affift  at  his  coio- 
nation,  gave  him  Letters  Patents  ;  acknowledging,  that 
the  prefence  of  that  Prince  was  not  of  duty,  and  that 
lie  affifted  at  the  folemnity  only  out  of  friendfhip,  and 
to  do  him  honour,  without  being  any  ways  obliged 
thereto. 

1 1 .  When  the  fame  Alexander  did  homage  to  Edward^ 
he  made  an  authentick  declaration,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  do  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  only  for 
the  Lands  he  held  in  England,  and  his  homage  was  recei- 
ved with  that  limitation. 

1  2.  The  Scots  might  fay  farther,  that  the  homage  done 
for  the  Lands  in  England,  though  paid  by  a  Scoiijb  King, 
had  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  In 
like  manner,  the  King  of  England,  in  doing  homage  to 
the  Kings  of  France,  did  not  intend  to  make  the  kingdom. 
of  England  dependent  on  the  crown  of  France,  but  only  to 
acknowledge  the  dependency  of  the  Lands  they  held  in  that 
kingdom. 

13.  Laftly,  Homage  was  frequently  paid  for  penfions; 
for  inftance,  the  Earls  of  Flanders  did  it  to  the  Kings  of 
England  upon  that  account,  as  did  the  Earl  of  Savoy, 
for  a  penfion  of  two  hundred  Marks.  So  that  barely 
to  fhew  that  the  Kings  of  Scotland  did  homage  to  the 
Kino's  of  England,  was  no  proof  of  the  point  in  que- 
ftion.  It  fhould  have  been  proved,  that  thefe  homages 
were  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  either  by  Letters  Pa- 
tents of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  themfelves,  or  by  the  In- 
ftruments  of  the  homager  well  attefted,  according  to  the 
ufuaJ  cuftom.     But  Edward  produced  no  other  act,  but 
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tliat  of  William's  forced  homage,  renounced  by  King  Ri- 
chard. 

As  to  the  pallages  extracted  from  the  Papal  Bulls,  they 
could  amount  to  no  proof,  fmce  the  Sots  did  not  deny 
that  their  Kings  were  Vafials  to  Evgland.  for  the  Earldom 
of  Huntington,  and  other  Lands  on  the  Frontiers.  But 
they  denied  them  to  be  ft)  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
which  the  Bulls  did  not  affirm. 

I  fay  nothing  of  the  extract  taken  from  the  Life  of  St. 
John  of  Beverly,  fince  there  is  reafon  to  doubt  that  Ed- 
ward ferioufiy  intended  to  draw  a  proof  from  fo  ill-at- 
teftcd,  or  feather  fo  ridiculous  a  miracle,  and  from  a  hi- 
ftory,  whole  author  is  unknown. 

Thele  anfwers  are  not  arguments  made  by  me  for  the 
Scots.  •  .The  greater!  part  arc  the  fame  that  Boniface  VIII 
ul'ed  in  his  Letter  to  Edward,  to  diiiuade  him  from  any 
attempt  upon  Scotland,  as  will  he  leen  hereafter.  Let  us 
return  now  to  the  decifion  of  the  affair  of  the  fucceffion, 
from  whence  I  made  this  digreffion  ( 1 ). 

The  day  appointed  by  Edward  being  come,  all  the 
candidates,  with  the  fourlcore  examiners,  repaired  to  Ber- 
wick, where  Edward  was  preterit.  At  the  firft  meeting, 
the  King  of  Norway's  amballadors  appeared,  and  demand- 
ed the  crown  for  the  King  their  mafter,  Father  of  the 
late  Queen.  Their  petition  being  received,  alter  a  recog- 
nition of  the  King  of  England's  direct  dominion  over 
Scotland,  thofe  of  the  other  competitors  were  read,  each 
in  its  turn,  and  the  commimoners  began  to  examine  them. 
But  Edward,  fays  the  Journal,  eonfidering  this  examina- 
tion would  be  very  tedious,  and  eonfequently  prejudicial 
to  Scotland,  took  another  courfe.  He  moved,  and  his 
motion  was  approved,  that  the  rights  and  titles  of  J  elm 
B'diol  and  Robert  Bruce  fhould  be  firft  examined,  without 
prejudice  01  the  others,  which  fhould  be  afterwards  difcuf- 
fcd. 

The  firft  queftion  which  was  put,  was,  By  what 
laws  and  cuitoms  Judgment  was  to  be  given  ?  And 
upon  this  Edward  would  have  the  previous  advice  of  the 
examining  commiffion;rs.  It  was  not  poffihle  for  them 
to  agree  in  deciding  this  point.  After  long  debates,  they 
told  the  King,  they  could  not  give  bim  their  advice, 
without  farther  deliberation,  and  defired  him  to  add  to 
them  the  four  and  twenty  Englifl),  according  to  the  agree- 
ment. This  expedient  did  not  promote  the  decilion. 
The  Engiijh  commiffioners  reported  to  the  King,  that  the 
Scots  were  fo  divided  in  opinion,  concerning  their  own 
Laws,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  fettle  fo  difputable  a  point. 
Adding,  they  durft  not  themfelves,  for  that  reafon,  give 
him  any  advice  upon  fo  nice  a  queftion.  Thefe  difficul- 
ties determined  Edward  to  give  a  longer  time,  and  ap- 
point the  14th  of  Oilober  following,  for  tiie  day  of  the 
firft  afiembly  (2). 

The  commimoners  being  met  at  the  time  appointed, 
Edward  asked  them  thefe  three  queftions:  1.  By  what 
Laws  and  Cuftoms  Judgment  was  to  be  given?  2.  How 
he  was  to  proceed,  in  cafe  the  Cuftoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  fhould  be  uncertain,  or  oppofitc  ?  3.  Whether 
Judgment  was  to  be  given  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  otherwife  than  concerning  Earldoms,  Baronies, 
and  other  Fees  of  the  crown  of  England  ?  The  delay 
granted  by  Edward,  had  given  the  examiners  new  light. 
They  who  could  not  agree  upon  the  firft  queftion  in  Aw 
gujl,  were  unanimous  in  Oilober.  To  the  firft  they 
made  anfwer  ;  That  in  cafe  there  were  any  certain  Laws 
or  Cuftoms  in  the  King's  dominions,  by  them  he  ought 
to  proceed.  To  the  fecond,  That  if  in  his  territories 
there  was  no  certain  law,  he  might  eltablifh  a  new  one. 
To  the  third,  That  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  to  be 
judged  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  indivifible  Fees.  It 
is  no  hard  matter  to  fee,  that  thefe  preliminary  queftions 
tended  only,  as  is  plain  from  the  anfwers,  to  eftablifh 
Edward's  right  of  fovereignty  ;  a  right  which  he  con- 
ftantly  fuppol'ed,  without  allowing  it  to  be  contradicted. 

Edward,  upon  thefe  decifions,  ordered  Bruce  and  Baliol 
to  be  called,  and  asked,  Whether  they  had  any  thing  to 
fay,  to  ltrengthen  the  reafons  alledged  in  their  petitions  ? 
They  replied,  they  defired  to  add  fomething  farther  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  Bruce  began  firft.  His  reafons 
were  confined  to  thefe  four.  1 .  That  the  fucceffion  of  a 
crown  ought  to  be  fettled  by  the  natural  right  by  which 
Kings  reign,  and  not  by  the  Laws  common  to  Subjects  ; 


and,  according  to  natural  right,  the  ncare:-  6ughl  I  1  Gi< 
ceed.  2.  That  for  the  fame  reafon,  though  private  inl  1 
ritances  were  divisible,  and  the  eldeft  had  fo'meririvi] 

by  the  laws  obferved  among  fubject.,  it  waj  not  fo  with 
regard  to  a  kingdom,  to  which  the  next  heir  ought  to 
fucceed  without  any  divifion.  3.  He  maintained,  tliat  in 
Scotland,  the  crown  had  been  adjudged  for  the  collateral 
branch,  preferably  to  the  direct,  and  the  fucceffion  in  the 
f  imily  of  the  eldeft,  was  not  fo  cftablifhcd,  as  to  be  juftly 
prejudicial  to  him,  fince  in  that  very  kingdom,  Brother; 
had  feveral  times  been  preferred  to  Sons.  4.  He  took  it 
for  granted,  that  though  he  was  in  the  fame  degree  a; 
Deverguld,  he  ought  however  to  fucceed,  becaufe  be  \\\: 
the  next  Male-bcir. 

John  Baliol  anfwering  in  his  turn,  founded  his  right  on  ; 
the  genealogy  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  (hewed  hew      | 
defcended  from  the  eldeft  of  the  daughters  of  David  I 
of  Huntington,   whereas  Bruce  fprung  only  from   the  fe- 
cond.    He  replied  to  the  reafons  of   bis  competitor,  and 
maintained,  That  the  cuftom,  as  well  of  England's  S    1- 
land,  was,  that  the  defcehdant  of  the  eldeft  daughter,  thof 
more  remote,  was  preferable  to  the  nearer  coining  from 
the  younger.      As  to    what   Bruce   alledged  concerning 
natural  ri.ht,  and   the  right  of  Kings,   he   aiiiwi  red,   it 
belonged  to  the  King  of  England  to  decide  That,  as  im- 
memorial Sovereign,  at:J  direct  Lord  of  Scotland.     As  lor 
the  inflanccs,  produced  by  Robert,  of  Brothers  preferred 
to  Sons,  he  affirmed,  it  was  never  done  in  Scotland,  but 
by  way  of  ufurpation  and  violence.      That,  when  fuch  a 
thing  happened,    the   Kings    of  England,  as  Sover 
rectified  it,  by  placing  the  Son  on  the  throne.     Tor 
his  aflertion,  he  alledged   the  example  of  Edgar,  v,  horn 
iVilliam  Rufus  put  in  pdflefjion  ol  Die  ck.wii,  u!iirpLe!  by 
Donald.     Laftly,    he  maintained,    that,    lupptofini   what 
Robert  advanced   was  incontestable,    it  could   be  no  ad- 
vantage to  him.     Indeed,  it  appeared  from  thence,  that 
fbmctimes  the  nearer  was  excluded,  to  make  room  for 
the  more  remote,  a  Brother  being  undeniably  farther  re- 
moved than  a  Son.     I   fhould  be  too  tedious  if  I  recited 
all  the   arguments,    anfwers,    and    replies   of  bcth   i 
This  will  fuffice,  I  hope,  to  fhew  the  grounds  of  their 
pretentions. 

This  affair  being  thus  cleared,  and  the  reafons  of  the  Q;rn,cn pn- 
two  candidates  examined,  the  King  put  the  queftion  \np-jrdioibe 
this  manner  :    JVhcther  the  more  remote  by  one  degree  in  f'Tp   'f' 
fuece/fu,  coming  from  the  eldeft  Sijlcr,  ought,  according  to  t.  II.;-  86. 
the  Laws   and  Cttftoms   of  both   kingdoms,  to  exclude   the 
nearer,  by  a  degree  coming  from  the  fecond  Sijhr  r     The  Decided  in 
commiffioners  unanimoully   anfwered,    That,    according/'"  :ur°f 
to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  both  kingdoms,  the  defcen-  Ba" 
dants  of  the  eideft  daughter  were  to  be   preferred.      It 
might  be  juitly  demanded,  to  what  purpofe  then  was  the 
difcuffion  of  the  preliminary  queftions,  fince  the  laws  of 
both  kingdoms  were  fo  exprefs  in  favour  of  the  principal, 
if  it  had  not  been  already  remarked,  that  they  were  fub- 
fervient  to  the  private  intercfts  of  Edward ?    Notwith- 
standing  the  formal  decifion  of  the  commiffioners,  the 
King,  willing  to  fhew  that  he  acted  without  paffion  and 
partiality,  caufed  tiie  fame  queftion  to  be  again  long  de- 
bated in  his  prefence,  and  appointed  the  6th  of  November 
folic  wing,  to  pronounce  the  final  fenter.ee. 

On-  that  day,  Edward  folemnly  pronounced,  that  Ro-  Edward 
bert  Bruce's  pretenfions  were  Ill-grounded,  and  the  Laws"'1' 
allowed  him  no  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.     Butasg"^t 
the  exclufion  of  Bruce  did  not  nccefTarily  import  the  ad-  Nov.  6. 
miffion  of  Baliol,  fince  there  were  other  competitors,  the 
King  Ordered  the  examiners  to  hear  the  reft  of  the  parties. 
Robert  Bruce  finding  himfelf  excluded  by  this  fentence,     ,„  ■,    _ 
declared,  he  had  another  right  which  he  would  profecute,  Petiiim, 
and  jufrify,  in  another  form,    his  pretenfions  to  part  of 
the  kingdom.     Then  he  prefented  his  petition,  which  was 
admitted. 

The   affair   between   Baliol  and   Bruce   being   ended,  Dema-def 
"John  Ha/lings  flood  up  and  maintained,   That  Scotland  John  Ha" 
being  a   fee  of  England,    had    no   more  privileges  than  '  mt>:' 
other  fees,  which  were  all  partible.     He  inferre-1   from 
thence,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ought   to  be  divi- 
ded  among   the   defendants    of  the    daughters  of   Da- 
vid Earl  of  Huntington,  tiie  youngefl  of  whom  was*  his 
mother.     He  was  immediately  feconded  by  Robert  Bruce, 
who  appeared  again,  and  fai'd,   He  claimed  a  third  part 
of  the  kingdom,    as   Son    and  Heir   to  David's   fl-conu 


(1)  This  Year,  tmjunezq.,  or,  according  to  others,  theicth,  died  Eleanor,  King  Edward's  Mother,  in  the  Nunnery  of  Ambrefbary ;  and  was  bu- 
ried September  S ,   in  the  Church  belonging  to  the  laid  Nunnery.     An,  Waverl.  p.  24.2.      T.  IVikes,  p.  123.      IValjing.  p.  57. Whilft  Edward  was  in 

trance,  in  1287,  he  made  a  vow  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  accordingly  received  the  Crofs  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope's  Legate  at  Bourdeaux.  In  con- 
fequenceof  this,  Pope  Nicholas  IV  granted  him  this  Year,  by  a  Bull,  dated  at  Oruieto,  Match  iS,  1291,  the  Tenths  cf  Englcxd,  Scotland,  If'al.-s,  and 
Ireland,  for  fix  Years.  See  Rymer's  Exd.  T.  II.  p.  509.  An.V/averl.  p.  240.  The  Bifllops  of  Winchejllr  and  Lincoln  were  appointed  Heaa-CoRettqrs 
of  thefe  Tenths.      'T.tVikei,   p.   ig,*, 

(2)  Or  Parliament,  Perliamento,  as  it  is  in  the  Original.  Rymer's  Feed.  T.  II.  p.  c8r.  The  King  promifed,  that  he  would  fummon  fome  of  the 
greateft  and  difcreeteft  Perfons  ot  his  Kingdom  to  be  then  prcfent  ;  and  would  in  the  mean  time  difpatch  Mellcnger?  to  the  moft  learned  Men  abroad  tor 
their  Advice  upon  this  Point.     lb:d. 

Daughter: 
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lio;.     Daughter.     Whereupon  Edward  put  thefe  two  queftions : 
i .  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  a  Partible  Fee  ? 
-.   Or  whether,   not  hcing  fo,   the  Efcheats  and  Acquifi- 
tions,  made  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  were  to  follow  the 
Law  of  common  inheritances?   The  unanimous  advice  of 
the   King's  council,  and  the  commiffioners,  was,  That 
the  kingdom  o(  Scotland  was  an  Indivifible  Fee,   and  that 
the  King's  acquilitions  in  the  kingdom  itfclf,  ceafed  to  be 
partible,  the  moment  they  came  into  his  hands.     After 
this  decifion,  Edward  appointed  the  1 7th  of  November, 
to  pais  fentence. 
All  the  uber       The  commifjioners  being  met  (1)  on  the  day  appointed, 
candidates    tj-e  King  ordered  all  the  candidates  to  be  asked,  What 
prtt'nji'orts.     tne>'  nad  t0  'ay  m  defence  of  their  rights.     The  ambaf- 
tfov.  17.       fadors  of  Norway,  Florence  Earl  of  Holland,  IVilliam  de 
Vcfcy,  Patric  de  Dunbar,  JVilliam  de  Ros,  Robert  de  Pyn- 
keny,  Nicholas  de  Soules,    and   Patric  Galythly,  declared, 
They  did  not  intend  any  further  to  profecute  their  claims, 
and  withdrew  their  petitions.     Upon  this  declaration  the 
King  pronounced,  they  had  no  pretenfion  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.     John  Comyn,  and  Roger  de  Mandeville,  not 
appearing  to  maintain  their  claims,  they  were  likewifc  re- 
jected.    After  which  the  King  pronounced,  That  John 
Ha/lings,  and  Robert  Bruce,    had   no  right  to   the  third 
part  claimed  by  each,  becaufe  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
could  not  be  divided. 
Edward  «V-        None  remained  but  Baliol,  who  being  without  a  com- 
tlarn  BalicI  petitor,  fince  the  others  were  rejected,  was  acknowledged 
Scotland.      &  tnc  onty  Perf°n  tnat  had   a   right  to   pretend  to  the 
crown.     Accordingly,  Edward  adjudged,  that  he  fhould 
be  put  in  pofteffion  of  the  kingdom,  faving  however  to 
himfelf  and  fucceflbrs,  the  right  of  profecuting  their  pre- 
tentions to  the  fame  kingdom,  whenever  they  thought  pro- 
per (2).     Then  he  addrelled  himfelf  to  the  new  King,  and 
laid,  He  fhould  take  care  to  govern  his  people  with  equity, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  for  want  of  juftice,  or  any  other 
reafon  whatever,  he  fhould  not  oblige  his  fovereign   to 
make  ufe  of  his  right  to  redrefs  the  grievances.     Then 
he  appointed  him  the  Thurfday  following  to  fwear  fealty, 
and   Chrijlmafs  day   next,    to  do  his  homage  at  New- 
cajlle. 
Baiiol/uvan      The  procefs  being  thus  ended,  Edward  difpatched  all 
Fealty  o      ncceflary  orders  to  put  Baliol  in  poffeffion  of  the  king- 

Idward ;  ,  ]  ,     ,  1}  ■         r  c     1  t_  •  1  1 

Nov.  20.      dom,  and  the  new  King  (wore  tealty  to  him  on  the  20th 
Aa.  Pub.     of  November  (3).     In  the  oath,  he  acknowledged  the  fo- 
m  wPft9''  vere'gnty  °f  tnc  King  of  England  over  Scotland  in  very 
Walfingh.     exprefs  and   fubmiffive  terms,  and  caufed  an  authentick 
T.  Wikcs.    adt  of  the  fame  to  be  drawn  up.     His  inftallation  was  per- 
formed at  Scone  (4)  with  the  ufual  formalities,  and  all  the 
Scotch  Lords  took  the  oath  to  him,  except  Robert  Bruce, 
and  dues        wj10  was  abfent.     Which  done,  he  came  to  Newcajlle 
"""•£'•       upon  Tyne,  where  he  did  homage  to  the  King,  in  fuch 
expreffions  as  it  was  not  pomble  to  add  any  thing  to  denote 
more  fully  his  dependence  (5). 
Complaints  of     After  feeing  in  what  manner  the  Journal,   made  by 
the  Scots       Edward's  order,  relates  what  palled  in  the  judgment  of 
Edward.       tn's  famous  procefs,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  hear  the  Scots  in 
their  turn,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader  what  they  fay 
upon  this  matter.     They  pretend,  Edward  acted  very  un- 
juftly  in  the  whole  courfe  of  this  affair,  and  that  his  con- 
duct throughout  was  a  continued  feries  of  artifice,  cor- 
ruption, and  violence:  That  indeed,  he  had  before  fome 
pretenfion  to  the  fovereignty  of  Scotland,  but  it  was  fo  ill- 
grounded,  that  he  would  never  have  thought  of  profecu- 
ting it,  if  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  had  not  furnifhed  him 
with  an  opportunity  :  That  being  chofen  Judge,  or  rather 
Umpire  of  the  difference  between  the  two  candidates,  he 
abufed  that  trull  to  ferve  his  own  interefts,  at  the  expence 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Scots.     They  agree  to  the  facts  rela- 
ted in   the  Journal ;    but  affirm,    that   by  promifes  and 
threats,  he  privately  engaged  the  commiffioners  blindly  to 
follow  his  directions.     They  add,  That  his  chief  aim  be- 
ing to  make  the  perfon  who  fhould  be  declared  King  of 
Scot/and,  Vaffal  of  the  crown  of  England,  he  intimated 
to  the  two  competitors,  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope 
for,  unlefs  they  would  firft  own  him  for  Sovereign  of  the 
kingdom.     To  engage  them,  fay  they,  to  this  acknow- 
ledgment, he  himfelf  railed  up  all  the  other  candidates, 
who  entirely  depended  upon  him,  on  purpofe  to  breed  dif- 
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Acuities,  which  might  convince  Bruce  and  Baliol,  how  1292, 
much  they  needed  his  favour.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
ftrange  that  the  competitors  fhould  be  ready  to  do  what- 
ever he  defired.  The  two  principal  were  afraid,  their 
oppofition  would  deprive  them  of  the  crown,  and  the  reft 
put  in  their  claims  only  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  or  for 
his  pleafure.  'Tis  further  affirmed,  That  before  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  parties  came  to  be  examined,  Edward  had 
refolved  to  give  the  crown  to  Baliol,  who  was  of  an  in- 
ferior genius  to  Bruce,  and  of  lefs  credit  in  the  kingdom. 
Buchanan  fays  upon  this  occafion,  that  Edward  offered 
the  crown  firft  to  Bruce,  if  he  would  promife  to  do  him 
homage ;  and  upon  his  refuting  it  on  that  condition,  Ed- 
Ward  turned  to  Baliol,  who  immediately  accepted  his 
offer.  And  to  the  invincible  argument,  which  the  Englijh 
pretend  to  infer  from  Robert's  content  and  hand,  to  the 
acts  and  declarations  made  by  the  candidates  before  they 
prefented  their  petitions,  the  Scots  reply,  It  was  not  pofli- 
ble,  but  Robert  might  at  firft  refufe  the  crown  on  the  con- 
dition required,  and  afterwards  perceiving  how  detrimen- 
tal his  refufal  might  be  to  him,  was  induced  to  comply. 
It  is  true,  he  did  not  much  promote  his  caufe  by  that 
means,  fince  his  refufal  made  a  deeper  impreffion  on  Ed- 
ward, than  his  compliance  could  afterwards  do.  They 
add,  It  is  impoffible  to  help  feeing,  in  the  Journal  itfelf 
made  by  Edward's  order,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great 
fhew  of  impartiality  throughout,  that  Prince  favoured  the 
caufe  of  Baliol.  In  the  firft  place,  the  arguments  of 
Robert  Bruce  are  very  much  abridged,  and  may  be  faid 
to  be  difadvantagioufly  fet  forth.  In  the  next  place,  im- 
mediately after  Robert's  exclufion,  all  the  reft  of  the  com- 
petitors, except  Baliol,  relinquifhed  their  pretentions,  even 
to  the  ambafladors  of  Norway,  who,  very  likely,  had  pri- 
vate orders  to  act  as  directed  by  Edward.  Indeed,  one 
cannot  fee,  why  the  exclufion  of  Bruce  fhould  fo  affect 
the  other  candidates,  as  to  oblige  them  to  withdraw  their 
petitions.  But,  it  is  eafily  perceived,  they  were  no  lon- 
ger neceffary  to  the  King's  defigns,  after  the  judgment 
againft  Bruce.  This  plainly  dilcovers  the  reafon,  why 
Edward  would  have  the  examiners  begin  with  difcuffing 
the  rights  of  Bruce  and  Baliol ;  becauie,  when  that  bufi- 
nefs  fhould  be  decided,  he  had  no  farther  need  of  the 
others.  The  affected  abfence  of  Baliol  is  likewife  obfer- 
ved,  on  the  day  that  the  other  competitors  acknowledged 
the  fovereignty  of  the  King  of  England,  that  he  might 
not  be  afterwards  reproached,  when  he  fhould  be  on  the 
throne,  for  being  the  firft  to  introduce  that  innovation, 
intending  to  create  a  belief,  that  he  only  followed  thole 
that  went  before  him.  It  is  affirmed,  Edward  was 
more  apprehenfive  of  Bruce  than  of  Baliol,  and  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  this  procedure,  had  ever  a  view  to  his 
own  intereft.  The  fole  end  of  all  his  proceedings,  fay 
they,  was  to  eftablifh  a  right  which  he  could  never 
have  fupported  at  any  other  juncture,  and  which  be- 
longed not  to  him.  If  this  right  had  bsen  incontefta- 
ble,  to  what  purpofe  did  he  take  fo  many  precautions 
to  eftablifh  it  ?  To  what  end  fo  many  acknowledg- 
ments and  oaths,  required  from  fome  private  perfons, 
when  the  States  of  Scotland,  if  the  Journal  may  be 
credited,  alledged  not  the  leaft  objection  to  his  preten- 
fions ?  Why  fuch  a  heap  of  arguments,  molt  of  which 
proofs  are  fo  weak,  to  caufe  a  fovereignty  (according  to 
him  not  difputed)  to  be  acknowledged  ?  If  the  States  of 
Scotland  made  no  reply  to  Edward's  firft  propofition,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee,  it  mutt  have  been  from  a  motive  of  Fear. 
Befides,  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  their  filence,  that 
they  acknowledged  this  fovereignty,  fince  they  had  never 
before  made  the  like  recognition.  If  by  their  filence 
they  intended  to  give  their  approbation  to  Edward's 
pretenfions,  whence  is  it,  that  he  required  not  from  tliem 
an  authentick  declaration,  as  well  as  from  the  candi- 
dates? Was  it  their  bufinefs  to  decide  fo  important  a 
queftion,  and  not  rather  the  States  then  actually  afl'em- 
bled  ?  In  fhort,  it  fufficiently  appeared  afterwards,  that 
the  fentiments  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  not  agree- 
able to  the  declaration  of  the  candidates,  fince  they 
embraced  the  firft  opportunity  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  im- 
pofed  upon  them.  I  fhall  add  here  in  favour  of  the  Scots, 
that  the  Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Acls  affords  a  ftrong 


(1)  In  full  Parliament.     Rymer's  Feed.  p.  5S8. 

(2)  Salvo  jure  ejufdem  Domini  Regis  Anglia:,  &  Hajredum  fuorum  cum  voluerint  inde  loqui.     Rymer's  Tad.  T.  II.  p.  5S9. 

(3)  The  Form  ot  it  was  thus:  Ego  Johannes  de  Ealliolo,  Rex  Scottorum,  fidus  &  fidclis  ero  vobis  Domino  Eduardo,  Dti  gratia,  Regi  Anglia;, 
5:  (uperiori  Domino  Regni  Scotia  ;  &  vobis  fidelitatem  facio  de  eodem  Regno  Scotije,  qucd  de  vobis  tcneo,  &  clamo  tcnerc :  &  fidem  &  tidtlitatem 
vobis  portabo  de  vita  &  membro,  &  terreno  honorc,  contra  omnes  homines:  &  fidcliter  recognofcam,  &  vobis  faciam  lervitia,  vobis  debita  de 
regno  Scotia  antcdi£to  ;  fie  me  Deus  adjuvet  &  haec  fanfla  Evangclia.     Rymer's  Feed.  T.  II.  p-  59L 

(4)  The  Bufinefs  of  the  Earls  of  Fife  at  Coronations,  was  to  place  the  King  of  Satlcmd  upon  his  Throne,  as  appears  from  Kama's  Feedera, 
T.  II.  p.  600. 

(5)  The  Form  of  the  Homage  was  thus.  Mon  Seignieur,  Mon  Sire  Edward,  Rey  d'Engletcrre,  Sovereign  Seigneur  du  Reaume  de  Efcccc,  ie 
Johan  de  Baillol,  Rey  de  Efcoce,  devien  voftre  homme  lige  de  tot  le  Reaume  de  Efcoce  ove  les  Aportenances,  e  a  quant  qe  il  y  apent;  1c  quej 
je  tieng  e  dei  de  dreit,  e  cleim,  por  moi,  e  mes  hcyrs,  Reys  dc  Elcocc,  tenir  heritablement  de  vous  e  de  voz  heyrs ,  Revs  d'Engletcrre:  E  ley 
e  leaute  porterai  a  vous,  e  a  voz  heyrs,  Reys  d'Engletcrre,  de  vie.  e  de  Meaibre,  e,  de  tcrrien  honeur,  tontre  tote  tent  qe  porunt  vivac  e  morir. 
Rymer's  Fad.  T.  II.  p.  595. 


proof. 
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I202.     proof,' that  the  Kings  of  Scotland  never  did  homage  for 
le    whole  kingdom,  if  we  except  That  of  IVilliam  to 
ia.  p        Henry  II.    We  find  in  the  Colie,     n,  that  Edwa rd's  High- 
li.  p.  000.    chamberlain   demanding  of  Ball  I,  the  fees  due  from  the 
Valials  when  they  did  noma  e,  there  was  no  precedent  to 
be  found.     So  that  Edward  was  forced  to  fix  them  him- 
felf (1)  to  twenty  pounds  fterling,  winch  was  double  the 
Sum  paid  by  an  Earl  on  the  like  occalion.     What  likeli- 
hood is  there,  that  the  lees  lhould  not  he  fettled  before,  in 
cafe  this  Homage  had  been  done  lb  often  as  Edward  pre- 
tended I 

I  have  hitherto  related  the  manner  wherein  the  Englijli 
and  Scot s  talk,  of  what  paffed  in  the  judgment  of  this  fa- 
mous pr  1  e  s,  as  well  concerning  the  crown  illllf,  as  the 
fovereignty  claimed  by  Edward.  But  for  the  entire  clear- 
ing this  matter,  it  will  not  be  needlefs  to  make  forfle  far- 
ther  remarks.  In  the  firfl  place,  it  appears  by  Edward's 
whole  conduct,  that  his  intent  at  firfl  was  not  to  become 
mailer  of  Scotland  (2),  as  Buchanan  charges  him,  but 
only  to  render  that  kingdom  dependent  on  England.  In 
this  he  did  but  follow  the  fteps  of  molt  of  his  piedeceflbrs. 
Not  to  mention  the  Saxon  and  firfl  Norman  Kings, 
Henry  11  had  no  fooner  King  William  in  his  power,  but 
he  took  advantage  of  thai  Prince's  misfortune,  to  oblige 
him  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom.  Henry  IJI,  Father 
of  Edward,  would  fain  have  e\torted  the  fame  thing 
from  Alexander  III,  but  could  not  pollibly  fucceed.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  inferred,  from  Edward's  firfl  proceed- 
ings, that  he  had  formed  the  project  of  making  himfelf 
matter  of  Scotland ;  fince  he  required  only  the  direct  do- 
minion, without  ever  infilling  on  the  poiieffion,  concern- 
ing which  he  was  fatiitied  with  making  a  bare  declaration. 
It  he  had  defigned  any  fuch  thing,  he  might  ealily  have 
found  plaufible  pretences,  to  place  Englijh  garrifbns  and 
governors  at  his  devotion,  in  the  places  that  were  put  into 
his  hands.  He  might  have  aliedged,  That  all  the  Scots 
being  engaged  to  fome  one  of  the  candidates,  the  cultody 
of  the  Caitles  could  not  be  truited  to  perfons  of  their  na- 
tion, without  expnfing  the  kingdom  to  the  darger  of  a 
civil  war.  Bur,  inflead  of  leaning  by  that  means  the 
\  pollefiion  of  the  kingdom,  he  conhmied  all  the  gover- 

nors, and  contented  himfelf  with  receiving  their  oath  ;  a 
precaution  which  a  Prince  of  his  abilities,  would  doubtlefs 
have  thought  infufficient,  had  he  had  ill  deiigns.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  if  he  had  formed  the  project  he  is 
charged  with,  he  would  have  found  a  fair  opportunity  to 
put  it  in  practice,  by  dividing  the  kingdom  between  the 
defendants  of  David's  three  daughters.  By  that  divifion 
lie  would  have  weakened  the  forces  of  the  Scots,  whereas 
he  kept  them  united,  in  adjudging  the  crown  to  a  fingle 
perr..n. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that 
he  meant  to  take  advantage  of  tiiis  favourable  juncture,  to 
eltabliih  his  fovereignty  over  Scotland;  and  fo  to  accom- 
pliih  the  project  formed,  but  never  fully  executed,  by  his 
anceftors.  It  is  difficult  to  judge,  whether  he  himfelf  be- 
lieved he  had  a  lawful  right ;  or,  confidering  the  circum- 
ftances  of  Scotland,  was  willing  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity to  eftabiiili  a  new  one.  The  laft  teems  molt  likely, 
though  Men  but  too  frequently  futFer  themfelves  to  be 
prepollehcd,  in  favour  of  what  is  for  their  intereft.  And 
indeed,  to  fetch  proofs  from  hiftories  compiled  by  Englijh- 
tnen,  to  fnew  that  Scotland  was  dependent  on  England, 
was  a  plain  confeifion  he  had  no  better  to  produce.  Cer- 
tainly a  homage  like  this  ought  to  have  been  evinced  by 
more  authentick  proofs.  One  can  hardly  believe,  if  the 
kingdom  ot  Scotland  had  been  immemorially  dependent  on 
England,  without  any  interruption,  as  he  pretended  to 
prove,  there  could  be  found  in  the  Sovereign's  archives  but 
one  fingle  homage  in  form,  done  by  the  King6  of  Scot- 
land. Probably  therefore,  without  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  his  right,  he  had  a  mind,  in  order  to  eltablifti  it 
fully,  to  improve  the  advantage  which  the  prefent  cir- 
cumflances  of  Scotland  afforded  him,  well  knowing  there 
could  be  no  oppofition,  fince  the  two  leading  Men  had  fo 
much  reafon  to  cultivate  his  triendfliip.  But  I  queftion, 
whether  the  acquicfcer.ee  of  the  Scots  was  fufficient  to  ac- 
quire him  a  new  right.  I  leave  this  to  be  determined  by 
thofe,  who  are  verfed  in  thefe  matters.  However,  me- 
thinks  there  is  no  justifying  this  Prince,  who,  by  an  ill- 
grounded  ambition,  kindled  between  the  two  nations  of 
Great-Britain  a  war,  which  caufed  torrents  of  blood  to 
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be  fpilt  on  both  fides.  And  if  the  event  is  of  any  account  uoz. 
in  affairs  of  this  nature,  the  fequcl  of  this  hiltory  will 
(hew,  that  though  at  firfl  God  favoured  Edward's  defigns, 
he  permitted  the  projects  of  the  Englijlt  to  come  to  nothing 
at  laft.  Perhaps  I  fhall  draw  upon  me  the  cenfure  of 
Ibme  people,  fond  of  this  ancient  fovereignty  of  England 
oi  er  Scotland,  or  of  the  perfections  of  Edward  I.  They 
will  fancy,  no  doubt,  what  I  have  been  faying  is  injurious 
to  the  glory  of  that  Prince,  or  the  grandeur  of  England  1 
but  I  hope,  they  who  arc  let's  prejudiced  will  do  mc  more 
juftice.  It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  hiflory,  and 
fhew  the  fatal  edicts  of  Edward's  ambition  to  both  king- 
dom-;. 

It  the  defire  of  reigning  had  caufed  Baliol  to  acl  con-     '20}. 
trary  to  the  intereft  of  Scotland,   Edward's  eagernefs  to  Edward'i 
eftabliflj  his  fovereignty  over  that  kingdom,  made  him  fJ"^v*" 
commit  errors,  deftructive  of  his  own  real  interelts,   as~u>«rd,tbt 
well  as  of  thofe  of  England.     On  much  the  fame  occafion  """  K"* '/ 
Pope  Innocent  III  was  very  careful,  not  to  let  the  Englijh rCjlhni' 
feel  too   foon  the  weight  of  his  fovereignty,  acquired  by 
King  John's  resignation.      He  inured  them  to  his  yoke  by 
degrees,  and  inlenfibly,    for  fear  of  alarming   them   too 
much.     But  Ed-ward  took  a  quite  contrary  courfe  with 
the  Scots.     Hardly  was  he  poflefled  of  his  fo  much  defired 
fovereignty,  but  he  made  his  Vaflals  feel  the  whole. w 
of  it;  and  this  rigor  produced  not  the  effect   (*       peeled. 
Far  from  conducing  to  keep  that  nation  in  (ubjedion,  it 
ferved  only  to  excite  their  endeavours  to  free  themfelves 
from  it  (3). 

Before  Edward  left  Newcaflle,  an  opportunity  offered  A<~*'  Pu!>* 
to  cxercife  his  new  right,  which  he  failed  not  to  embrace.  'p'  'S  ' 
A  townfman  ot  Benvici  complaining  to  him  of  an  injury 
done  him,  as  he  pretended,  by  Ibme  Englijh  commiffio- 
ners  fent  into  Scotland,  Edward  ordeicd  the  affaii  to  be 
tried  in  England,  by  his  Judges.  The  council  of  Scotland, 
looking  upon  this  proceeding  as  a  breach  of  the  King  of 
England's  promifes,  fent  fome  of  their  members  to  rcpre- 
fent  to  him,  that  he  had  engaged,  that  the  pleas  of  things 
done  in  the  kingdom  fhuuid  not  be  drawn  out  ot  it. 
Edward  thought  this  rcmonltrance  very  unreasonable.  He 
replied,  That  the  affair  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  he 
could  not  permit  it  to  be  tried  any  where  but  in  his  own 
courts;  fince  it  belonged  not  to  Vafials,  to  punifh  the 
mifdemeanors  of  thofe  lhat  reprefented  the  peiion  of  the 
Sovereign.  If  he  had  flopped  there,  the  Scots  might  have 
flattered  themfelves,  that  this  partka.;.i  cafe  would  not  be 
brought  into  precedent.  But  the  Kinj  intention  was  Aa- Pub. 
otherwife.     To  prevent  the  like  con  j.  for  the  fu-  "•  p'  '9'- 

ture,  he  fent  to  the  council  of  Scotland  the  .  ing  de-  mfa^bat 

claration :   That  if,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  1..    ne,  he^ebad 
had  made   the  Scots  any  fuch  temporary  promifes,  h     badg""'i,le 
punctually  obferved  them  ;    but  did  not  intend  to  le  rt/i.      u- 
ed  by  fuch  promifes,  now  there  was  a  King  in  Scotland  ; 
and  would  admit  and  hear  all  complaints,  and  all  bufnefs 
concerning  that  kingdom,  where  and  ivhen  he  plcafed.      He 
repeated   this   declaration,    fome  days  after,  in  his  own 
chamber,  before  Baliol,  and  a  great  number  of  Lords  of 
both  nations  :  Adding,  He  would  call  the  King  ijf  Scotland 
himfelf  to  appear  in  England,  whenever  he  thought  conve- 
nient.    The  warmth  wherewith  he  ("poke,  flopped  the 
mouth  of  Baliol,  who,  being  in  his  power,  thought  it  not 
proper  to  make  any  anfwer.     But  he  did  not  come  offfo. 
Two  days  after  he  was  forced  to  renounce,  by  Letters  Baliol  «rffe 
Patents,    for    himfelf  and    fuccetlbrs,    all   the    promifc,  ■'■'"/'• 
conceffions,    and    ratifications    made    by    the    King    ofIbid' 
England,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  of  Scotland ; ''  : 
and  to  approve  whatever  Edward  had  done  during  that 
time.      In  return  for  this   renunciation,    Edward  gave  P.  601. 
him   a   writing,  whereby   he  acknowledged,    he  had  no 
other  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Scot/and^but  that  of  ho- 
mage.    Moreover,  he  promifed   for   himfelf  and  fuccef- 
fors,  not  to  claim  the  wardfhip  and  marriage  of  young 
Nobles. 

This  firft  ftep  of  Edward  was  fufficient  to  convince 
the  Scots,  of  his  refolution  to  ftretch  his  prerogative  to 
the  utmoft.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  them 
more  fubftantial  proofs.  A  merchant  of  Gafcogne  (a) 
prcfented  a  petition  to  him  fetting  forth,  that  Alcxan-  r- 
tier  III,  late  King  of  Scotland,  was  indebted  to  him  in 
a  certain  Sum  (5),  ftill  due  to  him,  notwithftanding  all 
his  follicitations  to  the  new  King  for  payment:  That 
therefore  he  applied  to  him,  as  fovereign  of  the  Kin"  of 


(1)  In  his  Parliament  held  .it  Wtflminfler,  1292.     Symtr'sFad.  T.  II.  p.  600. 

(2)  And  yet  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  luch  was  his  Defign,  by  his  uniting  the  two  Kingdoms,  which  he  did,  or  attempted  to  do,  as  app 
following  Writ.  Quia  Regna  Anglia;  &  Scotia?,  ratione  fuperioris  Dominii,  quod  in  eodem  Re^no  Scotia  optinemus  benedicio  Altiilimo  funt 
Mandatum  eft  Juftiuariis  de  Banco,  quudBrevia  Regis,  coram  eis  porrccla  ye]  retornata,  dedata  dicrum  6c  locorum,  infra  idtm  regnum  Scor.: 
ncm  facientia  de  cajtero  admittant ;  Exceptions,  fi  quas,  de  hujufinodi  datis  &  locis,  prcponi  contigerit  coram  eis  nhUatenui  Uoeantcs.  Tell 
Berewicum  fitper  Twcdam  tertia  die  Juiii.      Ibid.   p.  533. 

(3)  This  Year  a  Parliament  was  held  at  London,  about  a  Month  after  Ecfitr.     T.Wikcs,  p.  125. 
(4.)  John  Majon.     Rymer's  Fad.   Tom.  II.   p.  605. 

(5)  Tv.v  tho.iland,  one  hundred,  ninety-ieven  Pounds,  eight  Shillings,  Sterling.     Ibid. 
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Scotland,  for  juftice.  Edward  eagerly  embracing  this  op- 
portunity of  exercifing  his  right,  fummoned  the  King  of 
Scotland  to  appear  at  IVcJhninjhr  the  morrow  after  JJcen- 
fton-day,  to  anfwer  in  perfon  the  complaints  brought 
againft  him  by  the  merchant.  This  firft  fummons  bears 
date  the  8th  of  March  (1),  about  two  months  after  Ed- 
ward's, departure  from  Newcajile. 

Eight  days  after,  he  fent  a  fecond  fummons  to  Baliol, 
upon  the  following  occafion.  Whilft  he  was  ttill  at  Ber- 
wick, he  had  ordered  the  Regents  of  Scotland  to  put  Mac- 
ditff'Earl  of  Fife,  in  pofleffion  of  certain  Lands  claimed 
by  that  Earl  (:).  Thefe  orders  had  been  executed  before 
Baliors  coronation,  whilft  Edward  was  Hill  matter  of 
Scotland.  In  the  firft  Parliament  held  by  the  new  King 
at  Scone,  the  Earl  of  Fife  was  accufed  of  unjuftly  taking 
pofleffion  of  thefe  Lands,  the  cuttody  whereof  belonged 
to  the  King.  This  was  properly  accufing  him  of  an  af- 
fected over-haftinefs,  in  applying  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  of  not  flaying  till  there  was  a  King  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  Upon  this  charge,  the  Parliament  ordered  him 
to  be  imprifoned.  Some  time  after,  the  Earl  being  re- 
leafcd,  carried  his  complaints  to  Edward ;  and  thereupon 
the  King  of  Scotland  was  again  fummoned  to  appear  be- 
fore Edward,  wherever  he  fhould  be,  the  day  after  Tri- 
nity-Sunday. 

The  1  5  th  of  June  following,  the  King  took  a  frefh  oc- 
cafion to  fummon  Baliol  upon  another  account.  Whilft 
he  was  at  Newca/lle,  he  had  ordered  (3)  Walter  de  Hun- 
ttrcombe,  governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  to  put  Baliol  in 
pofleffion  of  the  Ifle,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Short- 
ly after,  a  Lady  named  Aujlrica,  claiming  that  Ifle,  de- 
manded it  of  the  King  of  Scotland ;  and  her  demand  be- 
ing rejected,  fhe  complained  to  Edward.  Upon  her  com- 
.  plaint,  Baliol  was  again  fummoned  to  appear  in  perfon, 
fifteen  days  after  Alichaelmas,  in  whatever  place  (4)  the 
King  fhould  then  be.  Moreover,  Edward  ordered  the 
Sheriff  of  Northumberland  to  notify  this  fummons  to  the 
King  of  Scotland  himfelf,  before  witnefs. 

A  few  months  after  Baliol  received  another  fummons, 
the  occafion  whereof  was  this.  David  King  of  Scotland 
had  formeriy  granted  to  the  Mor.aftery  of  Reading,  in 
England,  a  certain  Priory  (5),  held  of  the  Bifhoprick  of 
St.  Andmvs.  Afterwards  this  Priory  was  alienated  by  the 
Abbot  of  Pleading,  to  the  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
fucceflbr  of  this  Abbot,  willing  to  recover  the  Priory, 
pretended,  the  alienation  was  made  againft  the  confent 
of  the  majority  of  the  Monks,  and  thereupon  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  King.  The  Bifhop  being  informed  of  it, 
appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  his  appeal  was  admitted  by  the 
Court  of  Scotland.  Upon  the  complaints  made  to  Ed- 
ivard by  the  Abbot  of  Reading,  about  admitting  the  ap- 
peal, Baliol  was  again  fummoned  to  appear  in  perfon, 
fifteen  days  after  the  Feaft  of  St.  Martin. 

A  year  after,  Edward  took  occafion  to  treat  this  Prince 
in  the  fame  haughty  manner,  by  commanding  him  to  ap- 
pear before  him  to  anfwer  for  himfelf,  for  denying  juftice 
to  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  in  an  affair  concerning  his  Dio- 
cefe  (6). 

So  many  different  fummons,  upon  fuch  flight  occafions, 
and  upon  the  bare  complaints  of  private  perfons,  made 
the  new  King  of  Scotland  perceive,  that  he  was  become 
rather  the  Slave  than  Vaflal  of  the  King  of  England. 
However,  as  he  had  taken  no  meafures  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  he  durft  not  but  appear,  to  anfwer  to  thefe  feveral 
accufations.  Buchanan  pretends,  it  was  by  accident 
that  Baliol  happened  to  be  prefent  in  the  Parliament  of 
England  (7),  when  the  Earl  of  Fife  brought  his  complaints 
againft  him  :  but  others  affirm,  it  was  in  obedience  to 
the  fummons.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  was  accufed  before 
the  Parliament,  of  denying  juftice  to  and  imprifoning  the 


T.ar\  of  Fife.  He  Would  have  anfwered  by  a  Prc&or,  but  ;  :Qi. 
was  not  permitted,  and  fo  was  obliged  to  ftand  at  the 
bar  like  a  private  perfon.  This  was  a  great  mortification 
for  a  crowned  head  ;  but  Edward  was  bent  upon  hum- 
bling him,  and  making  the  Scots  fee!  the  whole  weight  of 
their  dependence.  Baliol  being  thus  coilttrained  to  anfwer  Kyle; . 
in  perfon,  alledged,  as  the  accufation  entered  againft  him 
concerned  his  crown,  he  could  not  anfwer  to  it,  without 
firft  advifing  with  his  Subjects.  His  excufe  not  being 
deemed  valid,  the  Parliament  ordered,  that  three  of  his 
principal  Caftles  fhould  be  ieized  into  the  King's  hands< 
till  he  gave  full  fatisfa&ion.  The  Englijh  authors  affirm, 
that  before  this  fentence  was  pronounced,  Baliol  prefented 
a  petition,  acknowledging  the  fovereignty  of  the  King  of 
England  over  Scotland,  and  praying  Edivard  to  allow 
him  time  to  confult  his  Parliament.  As  foon  as  he  had  Ryley,  ibid, 
ftooped  fo  low  as  to  petition,  his  demand  was  granted, 
and  a  certain  day  (8)  was  affigned  him  to  appear.  He 
withdrew,  incenfed  to  the  laft  degree  at  the  affront  he  had 
received,  and  bent  upon  trying  all  means  to  free  himfelf 
from  fo  intolerable  a  yoke  (9). 

The  war  which  broke  out  at  the  fame  time,  between     T2o$. 
France  and  England,  put  Baliol  in  hopes  of  a  favourable  Baliol  maka 
jun&ure   to  free  him.'elf  from  the  fubjection  he  was  un-  '"^Manec 
der.     And  indeed  it  was  likely,  he  would  have  leifuie  to  Act.  Pab.Ce 
take  all   neceflary   meafures  to  compafs  his  ends,  \w,,hr  i:.  p- ■  io, 
Edward  was  emplo}  ed   in  that  war.     A  private  quarrel  695     &9S' 
betu  en  fome  Englijh  and  French  mariners,  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  this  rupture.       At  the   fame  time,    it  gave  the 
K:ng  of  France  a  pretence  to  fummon  Edivard  before  the 
court  of  Peere,  and  an  opportunity  to  feize  Guienne  by  a 
ftratagem,  the  particulars  whereof  will  be  feen  hereafter. 
Before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  Edward  endeavoured  by 
way  of  negotiation,    to    recover   that  Duchy  from  the 
King  of  France  (10).      But  Philip,  who  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  King  of  Scotland's  defigns,  prolonged  matters  till 
that  Prince  declared  his  intentions.      During   the  negotia-  ,,  ...  . 
tion,   Baliol  lent  ambaffadors  ( 1 1 )  to  France,  on  pretence  p.  42:,  427, 
of  renewing  the  ancient   alliance  between  the  two  nati-  A^-  Pub- 
ons :  But  his  real  defign  was  to  enter  into  a  ftricf:  uni-    '  p'   97* 
on    with  Philip,    by  the  marriage    of  his  Son  Edward 
with  a  Daughter  of  tiie  Earl  of  Palots,  Brother  to  that 
Monarch.      How   privately  foever   this  negotiation  was 
carried  on,  Edivard  had  intelligence  that  fome  plot  was 
contriving  againft  him  at  Paris.     Accordingly,  to  prevent  Aa,  Pub 
the  King  of  Scotland's  defigns,  he  demanded  of  him  the  II.  p.  652. 
Catties  of  Berwick,  fedburgh,  and  Roxborough  (12),  pro- 
mifmg  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  matters  were  adjulfcd 
with  France.      But    without   rejecting  entirely  this    de- 
mand, Baliol  found  means  to  gain  time  (1  3),  whilft  he 
continued  to  take  meafures  to  throw  off"  the  yoke  of  the 
Englijh.      When   his    ambaffadors   had    concluded    with 
France  the  propofed  League,  he  thought  it  time  to  declare. 
He  was  ttrongly  follicited  to  it  by  Philip,  who,  knowing 
Edward  was  preparing  for  war,  was  defnous  to  raife  him 
troubles  at  home,  that  might  binder  him  from  thinking 
on  means  to  recover  Guienne.     Baliol  had  been  long  in 
fufpence,  on  account  of  his  oath  to  the  King  of  England. 
But   to    remove  this  fcruple,    Philip  procured    him  the 
Pope's  difpenfation.     So  finding  himfelf  fecure  from  the  „   _      .„ 
Church's  cenfures,    which    were    then  very   formidable, pmftsioittT 
and  having  no  further  uneafinefs  on  account  of  his  oath,  Ej  iol'j 
he  thought  nothing  fhould  any  lousier  retard  him.  Edward,  2f h  ',, . 
furpnled  at   this  resolution,    which  quickly  came  to  his  Knighton, 
knowledge,  formed  the  defign  of  relinquishing  his  affairs 
in  France,  and  employing  his  preparations  againtt  Scotland. 
He  confidered   that  Baliol's  revolt  gave  him  a  plaufibie 
pretence  to  make  himfelf  matter  of   that  kingdom,  the 
conquett  whereof  would  be  of  much  greater  importance 
than  Guienne.     Initead  therefore  of  embarking  his  army 


(I)  AtK*Sy.      Rymers  Feed.  II.  p.  606.  {z)   Rerys  mi  Crey.     Ibid. 
(3)    "January  5.     Ibid.  p.  602.                                                                        (4)   In  England.     Ibid.  p.  60S. 

(5)  ThatofMiy,  in  the  Diocel'e  of  St.  Andrew's.     Ibid.  p.  61;. 

(6)  For  refuting  to  deliver  to  hira  the  Towns  of  Berwick  and  Hadmgton.     Ibid.   p.  632. 

(7)  This  Parliament  was  held  at  Micbaetmafs.  See  Ryley,  p.  158.  There  was  another  held  this  Year  at  Wcflminftcr,  after  Whitsuntide  j  \vh"rein  a 
Relolut ion  was  taken  to  recover  Guienne  by  force  of  Arms  ;  and  John  Baliol,  King  ot  Scotland,  granted  King  Edward  the  Revenues  of  his  paternal 
Eftate  in  England  for  three  Years,  towards  defraying  the  Charges  of  that  War.  The  Earls  and  great  Men  of  £ng land  promilld  alfo  to  contribute  libe- 
rally towards  the  fame.     M.  JVeJl.  p.  421. This  Year  alfo,  injuly,  King  Edivard  caufed  all  the  Monafteries  to  be  fearched,  and  ordered  the  Money 

that  had  been  collected  and  depolited  there,   for  the  Holy  War,  to  be  feized  and  applied  to  the  War  in  Guienne.     T.  (flies,  p.  126.     In  the  mean   time, 
his  Fleet  lay  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  detained  there  by  contrary  Winds,  from  'June  24,  till  September  J4.      The  King  not  thinking  his  Army  large  en< 
ordered  all  the  Prifoncrs  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  to  be  lifted  in  his  Service  j  but  mod  of  them  gave  him  the  Ilip.      The  contrary  Wind,  having   pu     ■  ftop 
to  King  Edward's  Vuyage,  he  called  a  Parliament  on  September  21,   at  IVefimwfter,  wherein  the  Clergy  granted   him  the  halt  01  ail  their  Good:  ;  the 
Laity,  a  Tenth;  and  Merchants  in  Cities  and  Towns,  the  fath  Penny  of  all  they  pofTeired.     M-  Weft,  p.  421,  422. 

(8)  At  the  Parliament  that  was  to  be  holden  after  Eafier.     Ry ley's  tlacit.   p.  159,  160. 

(9)  This  Year,  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  one  Madoe  caufed  an  Infurreclion  in  V/ales  ;  on  occafmn  of  the  Su'efidy  for  the  War  in  Fran  ,  that 
was  levied  in  that  Country  ;  whereupon  the  King,  with  his  Brother  Edmund,  Earl  of  Corneal,  and  Henry  de  Lacy,  Ear] [of  L.  ,  .In,  went  and  reduced 
him  to  Obedience.     And  King  Edward  rebuilt  the  Town  and  Cattle  of  Beaumaris.     Wttljing.  p.  62,  63.      Knighton,  p.  24^1,  &c. 

(10)  Nemcmbcrzg,  King  Edieard  called  a  Parliament  at  IVcftminfter  faccerfiuclen,  magnatibiis,  i£  pepulo)  wherein  the  Laity  granted  him  the  ele- 
venth Part  of  their  Goods,  the  Clergy  the  Tenth,  and  the  Merchants  the  Seventh.      M.tteft.  p-42t-     Pat.  **.  Edvi.  I.  M.  2. 

(II)  TheBilnopsofSt.  Andrews,  and  Dunkcl;  John  de  Soules,  and  Ingelram  de  Vmfreville.     Ryaer'ss  Feed.  Tom.  II.  p.  6S1.     M.Weft.  p.  427. 

(12)  M.  H'cJl.mirVal/ingbamhy,   it  was  the  C.'lrks  of  Bei-.eick,  Edinburgh,  and  Roxborcugb.     M.Weft.   p.  427.     Walfivg.   p.  64.     But  in  Rfs/Ur'i 
Feed,  it  is  Gedwortb  (the  fame  as  Jedburgh  J  mftead  ot Edinburgh ;  which  (hews  of  what  great  Ufe  that  noble  Collection  :■,  in  rcftiiying  the  MiftaJu 
Hiftorians.     See  p.  692. 

(13)  They  were  aftually  delivered.     See  Rymtr's  Feed.  Tom.  II.  p.  652, 
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for  France,  as  he  liaJ  intended,  lie  marched  direcvtly  for 
Scotland  (1).  Mean  time,  B'tliol,  who  depended  upon  the 
afliilance  prom i fed  hy  the  King  of  France,  lent  to  the 
King  of  England  the  Superior  of  the  Cordeliers  of Roxbo- 
1  •,  to  deliver  a  letter  itito  his  own  band.  Jn  the  let- 
ter he  complained  of  the  frequent  injuries  received  from 
him;  of  the  many  fummons  iff'utd  upon  very  flight  ocea- 
fions,  and  upon  the  hare  petitions  of  private  perfons  ;  and 
in  conclusion,  declared,  he  would  he  no  longer  his  Vallal 
(z).  This  letter  (erved  only  to  cxafperate  Edward  ftill 
more,  who,  continuing  his  march  towards  Scotland,  and 
feeing  his  affairs  in  France  in  a  visiy  ill  htuation,  relolved 
to  make  a  conqueft  of  that  kingdom,  as  the  Englijh  hifto- 
rians  confefs  on  this  occafion.  Here  may  be  fixed  the 
beginning  of  the  long  war,  that  bred  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Englijh  and  Scots  a  mutual  enmity,  which  time  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  extinguifh  (3). 

Edward  was  advanced  as  far  as  Ncwcajlle,  with  intent 
to  beficge  Berwick,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  key  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  that  reafon  of  all  places  mott 
liable  to  the  ficges  and  furpriz.es  of  both  Nations.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  had  fent  a  fleet  to  Sea,  with  Ariel  orders 
to  prevent  any  thing  approaching  the  town  he  intended 
to  beficge.  But  the  fleet  was  furprized  by  the  Sects,  who 
burnt  and  funk  eighteen  (hips.  At  the  fame  time,  they 
gained  another  advantage  over  fome  Englijh  troops,  who 
being  advanced  to  feize  a  certain  poft,  were  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  lofs  of  above  a  thoufand  men.  Thefe  fuccefles, 
which  incouraged  the  King  of  Scotland,  ferved  only  to 
ftir  up  EdwardUo  a  revenge,  and  oblige  him  to  exert  his 
utmott  to  fubtlua  a  people  who  appeared  fo  refolute  to 
fhake  off  his  yoke.  '  There  were  in  Scotland,  as  was  be- 
fore obferved,  two  factions,  one  for  Baliol,  and  the  other 
for  Bruce.  Edward,  well  knowing  the  laft  had  fubmit- 
ted  only  by  force  to  the  judgment  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  firft,  believed  it  might  be  of  great  fervice  to  him, 
could  he  perfuade  Robert  Bruce  to  join  with  him.  To 
that  end,  he  offered  him  the  crown,  provided  he  declared 
againir.  Baliol.  Robert  accepted  the  offer  with  joy,  and 
ftrengthened  Edward's  party  with  a  great  number  of 
friends,  who  had  only  out  of  fear  taken  the  oath  to 
Baliol. 

After  taking  thefe  meafures,  Edward  entered  Scotland, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Berwick.  As  this  place  was  very  ftrong 
and  well-garrifoned,  he  was  apprehenfive  of  meeting  a 
refinance  which  would  give  Baliol  time  to  prepare,  and 
the  Scots  in  general  an  opportunity  of  uniting  together,  to 
free  themfelves  from  a  danger  that  equally  threatned  them 
all.  So  nothing  could  be  more  to  his  advantage,  than 
fpeejily  to  become  matter  of  Berwick,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  break  the  mea- 
fures of  the  Scots.  This  made  him  refolve  to  ufe  ftrata- 
gem,  to  compafs  his  defigns  in  lefs  time.  To  that  end, 
after  ailaulting  the  town  feverai  days,  he  fuddenly  railed 
the  liege.  At  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  fome  foldiers, 
who,  pretending  to  defeit,  threw  themfelves  into  the 
town,  he  caufed  a  rumour  to  be  fpread,  that  the  King  of 
Scotland's  approach  to  their  relief,  obliged  him  to  retire. 
This  rumour  was  quickly  followed  by  the  falfe  News  of 
Baliol's  being  but  a  league  off",  ready  to  enter  the  town. 
Upon  this  falfe  intelligence,  the  foldiers  and  townfmen 
fallied  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him,  imagining  Edward 
was  now  at  a  diftance.  This  headlefs  multitude,  falling 
into  an  ambufh,  and  endeavouring  to  retreat  with  precipi- 
tation, were  fo  briskly  purfued,  that  the  Engl/Jl)  entered 
pell-mell  into  the  town,  and  made  a  great  flaughter.  It 
is  laid  above  feven  thoufand  (4)  Scots  perifhed  on  this  oc- 
cafion (5). 

Edward  being  thus  matter  of  Berwick,  marched  (6)  to 
Dunbar  with  defign  to  beficge  it.  He  was  fcarce  arrived 
before  the  town,  when  he  heard  of  Baliol's  approach  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army.     Though  he  did  not  ex- 
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fperSt  the  Scots  could  be  ready  fo  f»ort,  lie  gladfy  received  tho     1 
news,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  victory  that  would  render 
him  matter  of  the  whole  kingdom.     Baliol  advanced  on 
his  part  with  equal  ardor,  bent  upon  deciding  by  one  bat- 
tle, whether  he  fhouid  be  free  or  a  Slave.     The  two  ar- 
mies  ingaging,  fought  a  good  while  with  great  bravery, 
though  not  with  the  lame  fortune.     The  Scots  were  at 
length  forced   to  give  ground,  after  lofing  the  be-tt  part  of 
their  troops.     Their  lofs  in  this  action  is  laid  to  amount 
to  above  twenty  thoufand  men,  a  lofs  fo  great  and  arto- 
n  1  filing,  that  they  were  not  able  for  a  long  while  to  op- 
pofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Conquerors.     After  this  great  vie-  Edward', 
tory,  Edward  immediately   returned   to   Dunbar,   wboii:^"!'/'' 
gates  were  opened  to  him.      Then,    without  giving  his  Buchanan. 
enemies  time  to  breathe,  he  marched  to  Roxborough,   of*?\Wt"- 
which  he  became  matter  with  the  lame  eafe.     Piefently  Walfing."' 
after  he  approached  Fdinborougb,  the  cattle  whereof  was 
furrendcred  in  eight  days.      From  thence   he  went  and 
feized  Sterling,  Perth,  and  all  the  confiderable  place,  111 
general.      In  a  word,   before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  Baliol  njtgta 
was  fo  much  matter  of  all  Scotland,  that  Baliol  and  the^V;',,  '  " 
whole  nation  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  fubmit  to  his  n.  p. 718. 
mercy.     And  upon  that  condition  lie  granted  them  peace.  M-  w,'ft- 
The  King  of  Scotland  came  to  him  at  Kincardin  (7),   and  W"llr"'E' 
appeared  before  him  with  a  White  Rod  in  his  hand,   re- 
figned  his  kingdom  to  him,  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to 
his  pleafure.      This  refignation   was  drawn  up  in  form, 
and  figned  by  Baliol,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ban  ins 
of  Scotland,  and  fealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  king- 
dom. 

To    confirm    this   new  acquifition,    Edward  ordered '/,:'s 
the  States  of  Scotland  to  aflemble  at  Berivick,  where  all'r; 
the  nobility,  and  officers  of  the  kingdom,  fwore  fealty  to  Knighti  n. 
him  ;    and  delivered    up  all    the   catties   and  places  they Wj- 
were  ftill  in  potteflion  of.       Among  the  Scotch  Nobles,  ai<mtrcMtu 
William  Dowglas  was  the  only  perfon,  that  could  never  Major, 
refolve  to  (wear  to  a  Prince,  who  had  no  right  to  Scot- 
land, but  what  force  gave  him.     This  refulid  drew  on 
him  the  indignation  ©f  Edward,  who  commanding  him  to 
be   conducted   to  England,    kept  him   in   dole  confine- 
ment, where  he  ended  his  days,  without  his  misfortunes 
being  ever  able  to  bring  him  to  acknov.  ledge  Ed-ward  for 
his  fovereign.      Baliol  was  likewife  fent  into  England,  and  Baliol  » 
confined  at  firft  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  but  was  after--^"'  '"" 
wards  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  founded  the  College,  Buchanan, 
which   bears  his  name  (S).     Other  Scotch  Lords,  whom  M.  Weft. 
Edward  judged  neceflary  to  fecure,  were  fhut  up  in  feve-  Wa)'lnB' 
ral  prifons  in  England;  and  if  he  left  fome  their  liberty,  it 
was  on  condition  they  fhouid  keep  in  the  fouthern  parts, 
without  ever  pafling  the  Trent,  on  pain  of  death.     He 
might  caiily  have  been  crowned  King  of  Scotland ;   but 
his  intention  was  not,  that  the  two  kingdoms  fhouid  re- 
main any  longer  divided.     He  had  a  mind  to  unite  Scot- 
land to  England,  as  he  had  done  IVales,  and  make  but 
one  kingdom  of  the  whole  Ifland  of  Britain.     This  evi- Edward 
dently  appeared    from    his   removing   into  England   the'f^'"'^ 
crown  and  fcepter  of  Scotland,   with  all  the  reft  of  the  a„j Scepter 
Regalia,  and  every  thing  that  fhewed  the  leall  lign  of  thet/Scctlmd, 
liberty  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Scots.     But  it  was  not  fo""'/^£ 
eafy  to   blot  out   of  their  minds,    the   remembrance  of0j-sCone. 
their  deur  liberty.     He  did  not  forget  to  caufe  the  famous  Walfing. 
Stone,    on  which   the  inauguration  of  their  Kings  wasM'^f1'" 
performed,  to  be  conveyed  from  Scone.      1  he  people  of  Knightm. 
Scotland  had  all  along  placed  in  that  Stone  a  kind  of  fa-  Buchanan, 
tality.      They   fancied,  that   whilft   it  remained    in  the 
country,    their  State   would  be   unfhaken,    but  the  mo- 
ment it  fhouid  be  elfewhere  removed,  great   revolutions 
would  enfue.     For  this  reafon,  Edward  carried  it  away, 
to  create  in  the  Scots  a  belief,  that  the  time  of  the  dillo- 
lution  of  their  Monarchy  was  come,   and   to   leflen  the 
hopes  of  recovering  their  liberty   (9).       But  how  much 
foever  they  were  attached  to  this  tatal  Stone,  they  had  a 


(1)  March  1.  1295.     M.  JFcJI.  p.  42G. 

(2)  He  not  only  renounced,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Homage  and  Fealty  he  h.id  taken  to  King  Edward,  but  alio  defied  him.     See  Kaig      • . 
p.  2477.     Walfing.     Rymer't  Fad.  Tom.  II.  p.  707. 

(3)  This  Year,  about  Micbaelmafs,   Eleanor,  Daughter  of  King  Edivai  d,  was  married  to  Henry  Earl  of  Barre,  at  Brijlcl.   Walfing.   p.  60.    M.Wejl. 

p.  4.19 And  this  fame  Year  died  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Glccc^er.     Ibid.  p.  427.     A  Parliament  was  alio  held  this  Year  j  and  every  County  was 

required  in  the  Writ  to  fend  two  or  three  Knights.     See  Aotitia  Parliamcntaria.     . 

(4)  M.  Vl'cjl.  lays,  fixty  thoufand  of  all  forts.     This  Town  was  taken  March  30.  p.  427. 

(5)  Whilft  Edward  was  employed  in  fortifying  Berwick,  fome  Scots  made  an  Excurlion  into  Cumboland,  and  burnt  the  Town  of  Cerrcbridg:  and  I 
lejbam.  ibid,  and  went  and  laid  liege  to  Cailijie.    Waljing.  p.  65. 

(6)  April  I-].     M.lVeJl.   p.  427. 

(7)  Julyz.    Rymer's  Feed.  p.  417. 

(S)  This  is  a  miftake  j  for  Balicl  College  was  founded  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III,   by  *Jchn  Baliol  of  Bernard  Caftle,   Father  of  Jcbn  Bali  J  the  King. 
He  only  laid  the  Defign  of  it,  and  fettled  yearly  Exhibitions  upon  feme  Scholars,  and  at  his  death,  in  12C9,  he  recommended  this  picus  project  to  C« 
g uld hia  Wife.     She  fettled  the  Exhibitioners  in  a  Tenement,  which  flie  hired  in  Horimangets-Street,  now  Can-d::.b.  in  12S2.     Afterwards,  in  i2?4-. 
fhe  puichafed  Mary's  Hall  near  the  fame  Place,   and  lettled  the  Society  there  by  her  Charter,  confirmed  by  her  Son  'Jcbi:  Baliol  the  Kirg,  and  ly  OLver 
Bilh  p  of  Lincoln.     Camd.  in  Oxfordjhtre. 

'9)  Keneth  II  King  ot  the  oeots  having  made  a  general  Slaughter  of  the  Piels,  near  the  Monaftery  of  Scone,  placed  a  Stone  there,  which  vulgar  Tra- 
dition reported  to  be  the  fame  as  ferved  Jacob  tor  a  Pillow,  and  inclcfed  it  in  a  wocden   Chair,   for  the  Inauguration  of  the  Kines.      1* 
out  of  Spain  into  Ireland  by  Simon  Breccus,  afterwards  out  of  Ireland  into  Argyle,  and  King  Edward  caufed  it  to  be  conveyed  Co  •'•"  On  it  was 

engraven  this  Dillich  : 


Ni   fallat  Fatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locatum 
lavement  Lapidcm,  regnarc  tenentur  ibidem. 


Or  Fate's  deceii'd,  and  Heaven  decrees  in  vain  ; 

Or  where  they Jinithii  Stone,  the  Scots  /ball  reign.     Carr.i.  ll'.-\'-;-  p.  ?Q.     Sudan.  1.6. 

great?: 
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iao6.    greater  lofs  on  this  occafion.     The  burning  of  their  re- 
ikbu.nubc  cords  (i),   by  Edward's  order,  was  to  them   and  their 
Recerd,<>f     pofterity  an  irretrievable  lofs.     Befides  thefe  precautions, 
Hc&Bc'eth.  Edward  took  care  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  by  placing  En- 
Baduuan.     f,,,y,')    garrifons   and    governors    in    all    the   Caftles ;    and 
leaving  John  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sujpx  (z),  to 
command    in    Scotland,    returned    in    triumph    to    En- 
gland. 
Edwarf'j  A frer  feeing  the  firft  war  with  Scotland  ended,  by  the 

witb  csnqucll  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  time  to  confider  what  was 
doing   in  France,  where   Edward'*  affairs  were  upon  a 
very  different  foot.     But  firft  it  will  be  necefiary  to  relate 
the  occafion  of  the  rupture,  between  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  England.      Since  the  treaty  between  St.  Lewis 
and  Henry  III,  the  two  nations  had  lived  in  good  under- 
Handing,  when  a  quarrel  between  two  perfons  of  little 
confideration,    gave  occafion   to   the   two    Monarchs  to 
Afl.  Pub.      take   arms.      A  Norman  Pilot,  and  an  Englijh  Mariner, 
II.  p.  607.    quarrelling  ;n  a  port  of  Guienne,  where  they  were  landed, 
pV'smB'       the  Pilot  chanced  to  be  killed.     Whether  the  magiftrates 
M.  Weft,      of  the  port  neglected  to  bring  the  murderer  tojultice,  cr 
he  was  not  in  their  power,  the  Normans  finding,  that  the 
murder  of  their  countryman  was  left  unpunifhed,  refolved 
to  be  revenged.     To  that  end,  furprizing  an  Englijh  vef- 
fel,  they  hung  up  the  Pilot  at  the  yard-arm.     Thefe  re- 
prisals occafioned  others  on  both  fi      ,  fo  that  th 
(3)  and    Normans  made    fierce    war     [         each    outer, 
wherever  they  met,  even  to  the  piund<  ring  one  another's 
fhips,  when  it  was  in  their  power.     For  fome  time,  ic 
was  only  a  private  war,  in  which  the  two  Kings  weie 
Walling,       not  concerned.      But  fome  Englijh   fhips   happening   to 
p.  to.  meet  a  Norman  fleet  laden  with   wine,  carried  them   to 

England.     The  Owners   complaining    to   the    King   of 
France,  he  demanded  reliitution  of  the  fhips  and  goods, 
Aft.  Pub.     and  immediate  fatbfacrion  for  the  outrage.     Edward  not 
11.  p.  617.    returning  a  fpeedy  anfwer,  Philip  the  Fair,  who  was  of 
Waw"^       an  extreme  haughty  temper,  fummoned  him  to  appear  in 
perfon  before  the  couit   of  Peers  (4),  to  anfwer  to  the 
complaints  brought  againft  him.     This  iummons  was  il- 
fued  in  1294  (?),  about  the  fame  time  £  ruiard  cited  the 
King  of  Scotland,  for  very  trifling  matters,  as  we  have 
feen.     The  French  hiftorians  Cay,  Edward  not  appearing, 
but  only  fendinr  his  Brother  Edmund  in  his  liead,  Philip, 
not  fatisfied  therewith,  difpatched  the  conftable  de  Nejle 
into  Guienne,  where  he  feized   Bourdeaux,  with  all  the 
reft  of  the  province.      Certainly,  it  muft  be  fuprizing, 
that  fuch  a  conqueft  fhould  coft  France  fo  little.     Was  it 
poffible  for   that  General  to  become  niaftcr  of  Guienne, 
without  forming  a  fiege,  or  fighting  a  battle  ;  as  if  it  had 
been  an  open  country,  deftitute  of  caftles  and  troops  for 
its  defence?  This   makes  me  believe,  either   the  French 
hiftorians  were  ignorant  of  what  pafied  on  this  occafion, 
or  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it.     But  what  does 
not  ap,  ear  in  their  hiftories,  is  fully  cleared  in  the  ColleStion 
cf  the  Publick  Ails,  lately  printed  in  England,  and  which 
I  have  fo  often  quoted.     And  therefore  1  hope  the  reader 
will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  the  particulars  (6). 
r-arti        Edward  being    Lmmoned   before   the  Peers,   as  was 
r'' ''''.'»   faid,  did  not  think  propel   to  appear  in  penon.     He  fent 
x,  ,  j.  Prince  Edmund  his  Brother  to  Paris,  to  anfwer  for  him  ; 

Act.  Pub.  with  orders  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poflible,  engaging  him 
II.  p.  620;  ;n  a  ,var  vvjtri  France.  Accordingly,  the  Prince  was  fully 
impowered,  to  gi\e  the  King  of  France  all  the  fatisfac- 
tion  he  could  reafonably  defire  (7).  Edmund  found  the 
French  Monarch  extremely  ir.cenfed,  and  full  of  threats. 
After  feveral  inftances  to  enter  into  treaty,  his  negotia- 
tion feeming  to  him  entirely  fruitlefs,  he  refolved  to  re- 
turn home.  Juft  as  he  was  ready  to  depart,  the  two 
Queens,  namely,  Mary  of  Brabant,  Widow  of  Philip 
the  Hardy,  and  Joanna  of  Navarre,  Wife  of  the  prefent 
King,  intreated  him  to  renew  the  negotiation  with  them. 
The  great  defire  they  expreiled  of  procuring  a  firm  peace 
between  the  two  Kings,  and  Edmund's  inltructions  from 
the  King  his  Brother,  eaftly  induced  him  to  confent  to 
the  propofal.  The  two  Queens  reprefented  to  him,  that 
Philip  was  extremely  offended  at  the  affronts  received 
from  tdward's  fubjects,  and  particularly  from  certain 
perfons  of  Guienne,  againft  whom  he  was  incenfed  to  the 
laft  degree :  That  therefore  it  was  impoffible  to  come 
to  a  good  agreement,  unlets  a  reafonable  fatisfacHon  was 
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given  him.  They  added,  as  the  King's  honour,  was  con-  i2Q^, 
cerned  in  the  affair,  there  was  no  other  way  to  appcafe- 
him,  but  by  Edward's  making  him  a  publick  reparation, 
to  fhew  the  world,  that  he  difclaimed  what  was  done  by 
his  fubjects.  To  that  end,  they  pr<  pofed  that  Xaintes, 
Talmsnd,  Turenne,  Puymirol,  Penne,  and  Monftauguin, 
together  with  the  perfons  complained  of,  fhould  be  deliver- 
ed to  Philip.  But  as  this  fatisfadtion  feemed  unreasonable, 
they  intimated  to  Edmund,  that  it  was  only  for  form  fake, 
and  Philip  would  engage  to  reftore  the  towns  and  perfons, 
upon  their  own  requelt.  Moreover  they  promifed,  that 
as  foon  as  the  King's  honeur  was  fafe  by  this  reparation, 
ho  fhould  revoke  the  fummons,  and  give  Edward  a  fafe- 
conduct  to  come  to  him  at  A;.:iens,  where  he  'would  re- 
ceive his  homage.  Edmund  contented  to  all  thefe  propo- 
fals,  provided  the  two  Queens  would  fign  them  in  wri- 
ting, and  promife  with  an  oath,  that  the  particulars 
agreed  open  fhould  be  punctually  performed.  This  treaty, 
which  was  figned  by  the  two  Queens,  and  for  the  King 
ol  France 's  honour  was  to  be  kept  fecret,  was  fent  to  Ed- 
ward,  who  feemed  very  well  latisfied.  He  was  chieflv 
n  ■  ,.1  :  hat  concerned  Scotland,  and  in  all  likelihood 

lib  mai  .  ns  to  Bahol  on  trilling  occafions,  were 
intended  only  to  caufe  him  to  rebel,  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  punifh  him.  Befides,  whilft  this  affair 
was  negotiating  at  Paris,  he  made  himfeil  matter  of  Scct- 
So  that,  as  a  war  with  France,  at  fuch  a  juncture, 
could  not  but  greatly  embarrafs  him,  he  was  very  giad  to 
^ite  Philip  a  feeming  reparation,  which  in  the  main  was 
no  prejudice  to  h  m.  1  ding  therefore,  the  French  King 
was  contented  .<  in  _ppearance  of  reparation,  he  re- 
folved to  give  it  him  more  fully  than  was  even  defired,  in 
ordei  to  oe  more  fure  of  a  peace  with  France,  fo  necefiary 
for  him.  To  that  end,  he  gave  Edmund  power  to  deliver  ■'  ct  Pub. 
to  the  King  of  France  all  Guienne,  with  its  metropolis;1'"  P- 6l9- 
and  fent  pofitive  orders  to  the  Senefchal  to  obey  the 
Prince's  command,  without  any  exception.  1  a  ■  u>:d  ac- 
quainting the  King  of  France  with  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived, declared  he  was  ready  to  execute  them ;  but  on 
condition  that,  in  the  preftnee  of  creditable  witneffes,  the 
King  would  promife  with  his  own  mouth,  to  perform  the 
articles  itgned  by  the  two  Queens.  Philip  was  very  wil- 
ling to  give  him  that  laustuction,  and  going  into  a  certain 
room,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  gave  his  royal 
word,  before  the  fame  Duke,  the  two  Queens,  Blanch  of 
Navarre,  Wife  of  Edmund,  and  the  Englijh  ambafiadors, 
to  perform  that  treaty.  At  the  fame  time,  he  revoked 
with  his  own  mouth  Edward's  iummons,  and  ordered  the 
revocation  to  be  publifhed  in  open  Hall,  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Orleans.  Edmund  thinking  himfelf  fecure  on  that  tide,  Guienne  it 
ordered  the  Senefchal  ol  Guienne  (8),  to  deliver  the  duke-  <1''<v<"4n_ 
dom  to  the  perfon  that  fhould  be  impowered  by  the  King  Franc"? 
of  France.  Ralph  de  NcJle,  conftable  of  France,  was  com-  ibid.  p.  620. 
miflioned  to  take  polieilton  of  Guienne  in  Philip's  name. 
The  Senefchal  would  have  proceeded  with  caution,  and 
not  demer  up  the  Province,  but  on  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  ot  which  Edmund  had  informed  bim.  But  the 
conltabie  refufed  to  be  tied  to  any  conditions,  alledging 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  Kings, 
and  was  ordered  only  to  take  poffeflion  of  Guienne  in  his 
Mailer's  name.  Then  he  demanded  tne  perfons  agreed 
upon,  and  lent  them  to  Paris. 

All  the  articles  being  more  than  performed  on  the  part  philip, .,<;,(-„ 
of  England,  1  dmund  demanded  the  reliitution  of  Guienne,""  ■• 
and  the  perlons  ftipulated  in  the  fecret  treaty.  To  ' -O- 
which  it  was  anfwered,  that  his  demand  fhould  be  ex- 
amined in  the  King's  council.  At  the  fame  time  Philip 
fent  him  word,  not  to  be  furprized,  if  he  save  him  a 
harfh  anfwer  before  the  council,  on  account  of  fome 
Members  who  were  not  in  the  fecret ;  but  as  foon  as 
they  fhould  be  gone,  he  would  give  him  entire  fatisfacti- 
on.  Edmund  relying  upon  his  word,  appeared  before  the 
council,  where  Philip  was  prefent,  and  demanded  the 
reliitution  of  Guienne,  to  which  that  Monarch  roughly 
replied,  He  would  not  reftore  it.  This  anfwer  not  fur- 
prizing  the  Prince,  who  expedied  it,  he  withdrew  into 
the  next  room,  waiting  for  the  performance  el  the 
King's  promife,  and  was,  left  there  fome  time,  without 
any  other  anfwer.  At  length  the  Bifhops  of  Orleans 
and  Tournay  came  and  told  him,  it  was  in  vain  to  wait 


to  t>     -tie  toe 


(1)  This  Mr.  Tyrrct  thinks  only  a  Calumny,  invented  by  Heller  Boethius.     See  Hi/!,  p.  97. 

(2)  Rapin  by  miftake  calls  him  William  :  At  the  fume  time  Hugh  de  Crrffingbam  was  made  Treafurer,  and  WMiam  de  Oin.tjby  Jufticiary  of  Scotia  J. 
Rymer^s  Ftfd.   II.   p.  726,  &c.      IValftng.   p.  6S. 

(.3;  Chiefly  the  CinjuetPtms.     See  M.  Weft,  p.  419.     As  alfo  Ships  from  Portfrnutb,  Ireland, Sec.     T.  Witts,  p.  125. 

(4)  At  Parit .     Rymer'sFad.  Tom.  II.   p.  619.     M.  Weft,  p.  420. 

(«)    About  the  end  of  November.      Rymer's  Far  d.  Tom.  II .'     M.  Weft.  p.4I9- 

((•)  The  beginning  ol  the  Year  1295,  two  Cardinals  came  into  England,  to  try  to  make  Peace  between  the  Kings  of England  and  France;  but  nothing 
cculd  k  bieught  to  a  Conclufion.     M.H-'tj).   p.  424.     See  Rymer's  Fard.   T.  II.   p.  6O5. 

(7)  M.  V/efi.  fays,  he  had  Orders  privately  to  prepole  a  Marriage,  and  to  offer  to  deliver  part  of  Cajogne,  and  leme  Caftles,  in  the  Hands  of  King 
Pl;t'>f>}    for  the  Space  of  forty  Days,    if  the  treaty  ot  Marriage  took  effect,   p.  421. 

[SJ  Sir  Jobn  de  Havering  j  as  MoSir  Jcbnde  St.  Jsbn,  Dcputy-Gcvemot  of  Cuitrnr.  The,  Order  bears  date,  February  3,  at  Paris,  in  1293.  RymcSs 
Fad.  II.  p.  619, 
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p.  620.  &c 


any  longer,  for  the  King  would  not  be  follicited  any 
more  upon  that  Affair.  Some  days  after,  Philip  came  to 
the  Parliament,  without  acquainting  Edmund,  and  ordered 
the  King  of  England  to  be  publickly  cited,  to  appear  and 
anfwer  to  the  Articles  exhibited  in  the  Summons.  Ed- 
mund not  being  then  in  the  Palace,  Hugh  de  Vere,  and 
'John  de  Lacy,  Edward's  Ambaffadors,  entered,  and  faid, 
they  could  not  have  imagined  this  Affair  would  be  decided 
by  way  of  Juftice,  but  according  to  the  Treaty,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  Summons  was  revoked.  This  Excufe  not 
being  admitted,  they  were  difmifled ;  and  though  they  de- 
ffred  only  till  the  next  day,  to  confult  with  the  King's 
Brother,  they  could  not  obtain  that  Delay.  So  the  Court 
decreed  the  Coniifcation  of  Guienne  to  the  King  of 
France  ( 1 ). 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  a  Memorial  in  the  Collection  of 
the  Publick  Ails,  where  Prince  Edmund  himfelf  gives  an 
account  of  this  Affair,  and  the  manner  it  was  tranfacled, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  Negotiation.  It  may  indeed  be 
objected,  that  it  comes  from  one  of  the  Parties,  and  con- 
fequently  his  Teftimony  is  not  to  be  credited.  But,  be- 
sides the  Simplicity  and  Plainnefs  of  the  Memorial,  the 
Conqueft  of  Guienne,  without  Sieges  and  Battles,  makes 
the  Relation  very  probable.  Moreover,  we  find  in  the 
Collection  above-mentioned,  feveral  of  Edward's  Letters, 
complaining  of  being  deceived  by  the  King  of  France. 
There  is  one,  among  the  reft,  directed  to  the  Prelates 
and  Barons  of  Guienne,  wherein  he  excufes  himfelf  from 
making  a  Treaty  wjth  France,  without  their  advice; 
and  tells  them,  he  is  deceived  as  much  or  more  than 
themfelves  (2).  This  is  further  evident  from  the  dif- 
claiming  of  the  Homage  he  had  done  to  Philip,  in  the  fol- 
lowing Words : 

Our  Ambaffadors  fliall  fay  to  the  Kiw  of  France  thefe 
Words  ; 

Sire,  Our  Lord  the  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland, 
and  Duke  o/"Aquitain,  did  you  Homage  conditionally;  namc- 
Ib.  p.  650.  ly,  according  to  the  Form  of  the  Peace  made  betvjeen  your 
Ancejlors  and  his,  ivhicb  you  have  not  kept.  Moreover, 
that  all  Differences  between  your  Suhjecfs  and  his  might  be 
ended,  a  fecret  Treaty  was  made  between  you  and  my  Lord 
Edmund  his  Brother,  as  you  may  remember,  containing  cer- 
tain Articles  zvbicb  you  have  not  performed,  though  he  has 
done  more  than  was  promifed  on  his  part.  After  that,  he 
required  you  twice  by  his  faid  Brother,  and  a  third  time  by 
the  Peers  of  France,  and  other  Great  Men  of  your  King- 
dom, to  re/lore  him  his  Land  of  Guienne,  and  to  deliver 
thofe  of  his  Subjcds  whom  you  detain  in  Prifon,  which  you 
have  refufed.  And  therefore  it  feems  to  him,  that  you  no 
longer  count  him  your  Vaffal;  and  accordingly  he  refufes  to 
be  fo  for  the  future  (3). 


Aft.  Pub. 
II.  p.  637, 
639,  6+1, 
642,  647, 

&c 

p.  644. 
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How  great  foever  Edward's  Vexation  might  be,  to  fee 
himfelf  thus  cheated  by  Philip,  he  chofe  rather  to  leave 
Guienne  in  the  hands  of  that  Prince,  than  relinquifh  the 
War  with  Scotland,  which  to  him  feemed  of  greater  im- 
portance. Befides,  he  was  fenfible,  before  he  ingaged  in 
a  War  with  France,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  prevent  the 
Diverfion,  the  Scots  might  make  on  the  Frontiers  of  the 
North.  For  this  reafon  he  was  contented  with  fending 
his  Brother  Edmund  into  Guienne,  with  few  Troops  (4), 
his  fole  Aim  being  to  keep  Philip  employed  in  thofe  Parts, 
for  fear  of  his  affifting  the  Scots.  Edward  not  intending 
a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  War  in  Guienne,  where  he 
had  only  Bayonne,  and  fome  neighbouring  Places,  it  may 
well  be  thought  what  pafled  in  thofe  Parts  cannot  be 
very  conliderable.  And  yet,  the  French  boaft  of  gaining 
two  Battles,  one  under  the  Earl  of  Valois,  and  the  other 
under  the  Earl  of  Artois.  But  thefe  Actions  could  not 
be  very  important,  confidering  the  fmall  Number  of  Ed- 
jnund's  Forces.  The  truth  is,  France  was  obliged  to 
keep  there  a  confiderable  Army,  becaufe  fhe  had  to  op- 
pofe,  not  only  the  Englijh,  but  the  Revolts  of  the  Na- 
tives, who  were  extremely  difpleafed  with  having  a  new 
Mafter.  The  Superiority  of  the  Earl  of  Valois's  Forces, 
obliged  Edmund  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Bayonne,  where 
he  died   in   1296  (;).     The  Earl  of  Lincoln  (6),  who 


took  the  Command  of  the  Englijh  Troops,  befieging  Daes,  1 2q<5% 
was  forced  to  make  a  hafty  Retreat,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  Earl  of  Artois,  who  was  advancing  to  rai.V  the 
Siege.  Perhaps  he  received  on  this  occafion  fome  little 
lofs,  which  the  French  call  a  Battle  (7).  However,  I  do 
not  think  it  neccfiary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  War 
of  Guienne,  fince  it  produced  no  remarkabler  Event  (8). 

It  was  not  in  Gafcogne  that  Edivard  intended  to  exertEdwarc? 
his  utmoft  agamft  France.     He  perceived  it  very  difficult*'"1'  '*' 
to  it-cover  a  Province  fo  remote  from  England,  and  where  lu!£.  „ 
he  had   no  other  Place  but  Bayonne.     His  Dcfign  was   tabitJuU. 
attack  Philip  in  Flanders,  where  the  fituation  of  Affairs 
feemed    to   promife   him    better  Succefs.     The   Earl   of 
Flanders's  Circumftances  obliged  him  to  feck  for  Protecti- 
on agamft  France  ;  and  he  could  find  none  fo  near  or  fo 
ready  as  that  of  the  King  of  England,  who  burned  with 
dchre  to  be  revenged.     The  occafion  of  the  Earl's  Diffe- 
rence with  Philip  was  this. 

In  the  Year  1284,  Guy,  fo  the  Earl  was  called,  quar- <^»v'  "' 
relied  with  the  Men  of  Ghent,  on  account  of  the  Govern-  Funia" 
ment  of  their  City,  which  they  pretended  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with.  In  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Hards,  this  Af- 
fair was  brought  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who 
paffed  Sentence  in  favour  of  the  Earl,  and  fined  the  Ma- 
giftratcs.  Guy  took  this  occafion  to  be  as  troublcf  jme  as 
poffible  to  the  Inhabitants  of  that  large  City,  which  they 
highly  relented.  When  Philip  the  Fair  afcended  the 
Throne,  things  had  another  face.  Philip  perceiving* 
the  Quarrel  between  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  the  People 
of  Ghent  offered  him  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
an  advantage  of  their  Difcord,  was  unwilling  to  neoletSt 
it.  Wherefore,  he  privately  fent  word  to  the  Magiftrates 
of  Ghent,  that  if  they  would  renew  their  Procefs  againfl: 
the  Earl,  he  was  ready  to  do  them  Juftice.  This  was 
fufficient  to  ingage  the  City  of  Ghent  to  renew  the  Quar- 
rel. The  Affair  being  once  more  brought  before  the  Par- 
liment  of  Paris,  the  Authority  of  the  thirty  nine  Ma- 
giftrates or  Governors,  abolifhed  by  the  former  Decree, 
was  re-eftablifhed  in  Ghent.  The  Earl  was  extremely 
offended,  that  Philip  mould  make  it  his  bufinefs  to  plague 
him,  by  reftoring  to  the  City  a  Power,  which  to  him  was 
fo  odious.  He  durft  not  however  fhew  his  Refentment ; 
but  refolved  to  take  meafures  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  ajainft 
him,  regarding  him  as  an  Enemy,  whofe  Defigns  he 
ought  to  try  to  prevent.  Some  time  after,  he  fet  Robert 
dc  Bcthun  his  Son  to  work,  who,  by  fecret  Infinuations, 
perfuaded  the  Cities  of  Flanders  to  fortify  certain  Places, 
contrary  to  the  Tenor  of  the  Treaties  with  France ;  af- 
furing  them,  they  would  meet  with  no  oppofition  from 
the  Earl  his  Father.  Guy's  Aim  was  to  fet  the  Cities  at 
variance  with  France,  left  Philip  fhould  excite  them  a- 
gainft  him.  Philip  was  informed  of  the  fhare  the  Eail 
had  in  this  Affair;  but,  as  he  was  then  otherwife  em- 
ployed, did  not  think  proper  to  difcover  his  Refentment, 
either  againfl:  the  Cities  which  had  violated  the  Treaties, 
or  againfl  their  Advifer.  Mean  while  his  very  Silence 
made  the  Earl  fenfible,  he  was  to  expecl  an  attack  fome 
other  time.  Things  continued  thus  for  fome  Years. 
Philip  diflembled  his  Anger,  and  Guy  continually  thought 
of  means  to  prevent   its  Effe&s. 

During  thefe  Tranfadions,  the  Rupture  between  France  M.  Weft, 
and  England,  happened    to  break  out.     Though  Edward'  W- 
ufed  all  poffible  means  to  avoid  a  War,  by  the  Negotiation  Aa.'pub. 
at  Paris,  he  believed  that  whatever  fell  out,  he  ought  toil- V 7+'.- 
fecure  the  Affiftance  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  whofe  Dif-  &° 
content  was  no  fecret  to  him.     To  that  end,  he  demand- 
ed his  eldeft  Daughter  in  marriage  for  Prince  Edward  his 
Son,  judging  it  an  infallible  means  to  bind  him  ftronglv  to 
his  Interefts.     This  Negotiation,  though  fecret,  came  to 
Philip's  knowledge,  and  gave  him  great  Uneafinefs.     But 
he  concealed  it,  left  by  fhewing  it  he  fhould  deprive  him- 
felf of  the  means  to  prevent  an  Alliance  fo  prejudicial  to 
France.     To  compafs  his  ends,    he  pretended  Ignorance,  I!>-  P-  74*» 
and  upon  fome  Pretence  drawing  Guy  and  his  Countefs  to 
Paris,  kept  them  Prifoners.     It  was  a  fort  of  Favour  that 
he  gave   them  their  Liberty,  on  condition  they  delivered 
their  Daughter  in  Hoftage,  and  promifed   to  break  their 
Alliance    with  Edward,    on   pain   of  Excommunication. 


(0  But  John  dc  St.  John,  King  Edzviri's  Governor  in  thofe  parts,  bravely  defended  Guienne  for  lime  time  againfl  all  the  Attacks  of  the  Fr-r.cbm 
M.  Weft.  p.  421. 

{2)  This  Letter  bears  date  July  i.  1294.  at  Portsmouth.     Rymcr's  Feed.  Tom.  II.  p.  645. 

(3)  I  faid  above,  that  the  French  Hiftorlans  explain  not  the  manner  how  Pbilp  the  Fair  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Guiennet  beccufe  I  had  net  then  feen 
Father  Dame!',  Hiliory,  which  relates  fome  part  of  what  is  contained  in  Prince  Edmund'%  Memorial,  though  in  a  very  abridged  Manner,  with  remark-tie 
D.lterences,   and  without  exactly  obferving  the  Order  of  Tirrae,  in  quotine  Walfing.    in  Edivardo.     Rap  i. 

(4)  He  failed  with  three  hundred  and  twentv  five  Ships,  from  Plymouth,  Jan.i^.  and  Her.ry  de  Lacy ,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  along  with  him.  M.WeJI. 
p.  426.  Rymer'%  Feed.  Tom.  II.  p.  6S3,  699.  ll'aljmg.  p.  65.  A  good  Body  of  Troops  was  fent  thither  in  the  Year  1297,  which  v  .re  put  into  the 
fenced  Cities.     See  M.  Well,  p.  423. 

(5)  He  very  probably  died  in  June,  and  lies  buried  in  Weflminfler- Abbey.  See  Rymcr's  Feed.  T.  II.  p.  719.  Walf.r.g.  p.  65.  As  does  alii  William  dt 
Valence  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  this  Year,  June  13.     M.  Wejl.  p.  428. 

(6)  Henry   de  Lacy, 

(7)  In  one  Skirmilh  John  de  St.  John,  Governour  of  Guienne,  was  taken  Prifoner.     M.WrJl.  p.  429.     Jf'alfing.  p  €9. 

(8)  Father  Daniel  will  have  it,  that  this  was  a  very  Iharp  War,  and  that  the  Englijh  were  very  ftrong  in  Guienne.  The  Englijh  Hiftoriaas  fpeak  of  it  in 
a  very  different  Manner,  and  with  greater  Probability,  for  the  Reaioit.  above-mentioned.    Rafia. 
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1296  Guy  was  no  fooner  (n  his  Dominions  but  he  tried  all  forts 
of  ways  to  recover  his  Daughter  from  Philip.  But  it 
was  not  poflible  to  fucceed.  Philip  was  too  apprehenlive 
of  the  Earl's  Union  with  England,  voluntarily  to  let  go 
the  Pledge  he  had  in  his  power. 

Whilft  thefe    things  paired,    the  Affairs    of  Scotland, 
Edward       which  wholly  employed  Edward,    afforded   him  neither 
form  a        Leifure  nor  Opportunity  to  think  of  his  projected  War 
againft  Philip.     But  as  ibon  as  matters  were  as  he  wifhed 
them,  he  turned  all   his  thoughts  to  Revenge.     Philip's 
fraudulent  Proceeding,  being  an  Injury  not  to   be  eaiily 
forgotten,  he  had  put  a  great  Reftraint  on  himfe'.f,   in  de- 
laying thus  long  to  make  him  repent  of  it.     However  as 
he  was  going  to  deal  with  a  potent  Adverfary,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  a  powerful  Army,  whicli  England  alone 
M-  Weft.     was  not  ak]e  t0  fuppiy.     Wherefore  he  fought  means  to 
form   beyond   Sea   a  ltrong  League   againft  France,  and 
though  it  feemed  a  difficult  matter,  failed  not  to  accom- 
Aft.  Pub.     plifh  it.     Befides  the  Earl  of  Flanders  whom  he  gained 
&cJI-6i659'w'tnout  trouble,  Adolphus  of  Najfau,  newly  defied  Em- 
Ac!  '  peror,  Albert  Duke  or  Aujlria,  the  Archbifhop  of  Cologn, 
and  feveral  other  Princes  of  Germany,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
the  Earls  of  HoIland,Juliers,  and  Luxemburg/}  were  engaged 
in  the  League,  by  the  great  Sums  Edward  was  to  furndh 
Mezfrai.      them  with  (1).     All  thefe  Princes,  proud  of  their  Num- 
Chr.  Belg.    ber  and  Strength,  lent  Cartels  of  Defiance  to  Philip,  of 
whom  he  was  offended  with  none  fo  much  as  the  Earl  of 
Flanders ;  who  being  his  Valla],  boldly  told  him,  he  would 
no  longer  acknowledge  him   for  a  Sovereign. 
Edward  Whilft  Philip  was  preparing  to  repulfe  this  Attack,  Ed- 
cttcts  1I11     ward  was  uling  all  poflible  endeavours,  to  procure  the  Mo- 
Ptidt  of  the  ney   ke  wanted  extremely,    on  account  of  his  Engage- 
Walfing.       ments  with  the  confederate  Princes.     To  that  end  he  af- 
M.  Weft,     fembled   the  Parliament  at  St.  Edmundsbury  (2),  and  ob- 
T.  Wikes.    tajne(j  an  am  of  the  eighth  Part  of  the  Moveables  (3)  of 
the  Cities   and  Burroughs,  and  a  twelfth   of  the  reft  of 
the  Laity.     This  Example  could  not  influence  the  Cler- 
.  n.  r,  ,      CV-     They  pretended   they  were  exempted  Irom  giving 

Aft.   Pub.  *=/.   ,  /       C_.  ,  .       J  r  --,      ,.      \  .  .      ri-u       ° 

II.  p.  707.  Aids  to  the  Ring,  by  virtue  of  a  Bud  lent  the  laft  1  ear 
by  Boniface  V ill.  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which 
r>.  4--S.1  he  had  kept  without  making  publick.  By  this  Bull 
Walling.  all  Ecclefiafticks  were  exprefsly  forbid  to  pay  any  Tax  to 
fecular  Princes,  without  tne  Confent  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  Clergy's  Refufal  extremely  provoked  the  King.  Ne- 
verthelefs  beiore  he  proceeded  to  violent  Methods  (4),  he 
caufed  it  to  be  reprefented  to  the  principal  Members,  That 
fince  they  poiTefled  Fees  in  the  Kingdom,  and  enjoyed  the 
Protection  of  the  Laws,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  Subjects, 
it  .v  ;.:but  reafonable  thev  fhould  contribute  to  the  publick 
Expe..-es.  But  thefe  Remonllrances  were  ineffectual. 
M.  Weft.  When  h  cQmnd  he  could  not  prevail,  he  commanded  all  the 
Waliing.  Lay-Fees  pofil-ffed  by  the  Clergy  to  be  feized,  and  their 
whole  Body  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  Protection  of  the 
Laws ;  exprefsly  forbidding  his  Judges  to  do  them  Juftice, 
in  any  cafe  whatever.  So  bold  a  Step  aftonifhed  the  Cler- 
gy, who,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  Monarchy,  had 
never  experienced  the  like  Refolution,  in  any  King  of 
England.  If  Edward  had  been  like  his  Father  or  Grand- 
father, perhaps  that  powerful  Body  would  have  found,  in 
the  People's  Difcontent,  means  to  make  the  King  repent 
of  his  Boldnefs.  But  as  they  perceived  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ftir  up  the  People,  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
exert  their  Endeavours,  which  probably  would  be  to  no 
purpofe.  So  that  fome  fpeedily  compounding  with  the 
King  for  the  fifth  Part  of  their  Goods,  their  Example 
drew  in  the  reft.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was 
treated  more  feverely,  as  he  was  not  only  the  rirft  Advifer 
of  the  Clergy's  Refufal,  but  perfifted  in  it  more  obflinate- 
Jy  than  the  others  (5).  The  King  ordered  all  his  Eflates 
to  be  feized,  with  the  Revenues  of  the  Monafteries  of  hisDi- 
ocefe,  and  committed  the  management  of  them  to  Officers, 
who  left  the  Monks  no  more  than  was  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  their  Subfiflence.  In  all  appearance,  this  was  to  punifh 
them,  for  too  warmly  adhering  to  their  Archbifhop. 
The  King's  Refolution  at  length  made  that  Prelate  ftoop, 
who  to  recover  his  Sovereign's  Favour,  gave  him  a  fourth 
Part  (6)  of  his  Goods.  Thus  the  Clergy  when  they  meet 
with  vigorous  Princes,  are  as  fubmiffive,  as  they  are  haugh- 


ty, when  they  have  to  deal  with  thofe  that  are  fcrupu-     129-. 
lous  and  weak. 

Shortly  after,  on  much  the  fame  occafion,  the  Lay-  Edward  » 
Lords  fhewed  more  Steddinefs  than  the  Prelates,  though  °Pt°S£  h 
againft  the  fame  Prince.     To  execute  his  grand  Projects,  M  wCft.'" 
he  aftembled    the  Nobility  at  Salisbury  (7),  on  purpofe  to  Walfing. 
fee  exactly  what  Troops  each  Baron  could   furnifh  him 
with  (8).     His  Intention  was  to  make  a  powerful  Diver- 
fion  in  Guienne,  whilft  he  preffed  the  Enemy  on  the  fide 
of  Flanders.      But  it  was  difficult  to  find  Lords  that  would 
ferve,  but  where  he  commanded  in  Perfon.     Every  one 
defir'd  to    be  excufed    ferving  in  Guienne,    though  they 
were  willing  to  furnifh  the  Troops.     Edward,  not  fatis- 
fied   with  their  Excufes,  threatned  to  give  their  Lands  to 
fuch   as  would  be  more  obedient.     Thefe  Menaces  raifed 
great  Commotions   among   the  Nobles.     They  were  far 
from  thinking  their  Lands  at  the  King's  difpofal.     Hum-  Bjj-xf,af 
phrey   Bohun  High-Conftable,    and  Hugh   Bigod  Earl    of  two  Ear'h. 
Korfolf  and  Marfhall  of  England,  more  bold  than  the  reft,  £n'g>"on. 
plainly  told  the  King,    they  were  ready  to  follow   him  waifing?3" 
where  lie  commanded  in  Perfon,  and  not  otherwife.     The  C.Abingto* 
Marfhall  added,  he  was  willing  to  lead  the  Van-Guard  un- 
der the  King,  as  his  Office  obliged  him,  but  would  not 
ferve  under  any  other,  to  which  none  had  a  Right  to  com- 
pel him.     The   King    anfwered    in   a  great  Paffion,  he 
would  make  him  go.     To  which   the  other  replied,  he 
fhould   not.     By  the  eternal  God,  faid  the  King  then,  in 
gieat  Ra<;e,  You  /hall  march  or  be  hanged.     By  the  eternal 
God,  replied  the  Earl,  I  will  neither  march  nor  be  hanged ; 
and  immediately  withdrew  without   returning  to  Court 
any  more. 

Edward  had  feen,  in  the  King  his  Father's  Reign,  frfi-  Tin  King 
quent  and  fatal  Inftances  of  the  Infolence  of  the  Barons.  d'A?','h 
He  knew  too  well  their  great  Union  in  the  defence  of  their  Knighton. 
Privileges,  to  hazard  his  Reputation  and  Quiet  in  a  War  M.  Weft, 
againft  them.     A  Quarrel  of  that  nature  mail  have  been 
very  prejudicial   to  him,    as  well  as  to  the  whole  King- 
dom.    The  leaft  Inconvenience  that  could  happen,  was, 
lofing  the  opportunity  of  being  revenged  of  the  King  of 
France.     As  the  Barons  flood  difpofed,  it  was  fcarce   to 
be  doubted,  but  they  would  have  all  joined   againft  him, 
if  he  had  undertaken   openly  to  chafti'e  the  Infolence  of 
thofe  that  dared  to  withftand  him  to  his  Face.     He  had 
ftill  farther  Reafon  to  be  confirmed   in  this  belief,  when 
he  heard   that,    dreading  his  Refentment,  they  began  to 
raife  Troops  in  their  Defence,  in  cafe  he  defigned  to  at- 
tack them  (9).     Without  much  penetration  it  was  eafy  to 
fee,  they  were  fupported.     Thefe  Confiderations  induced 
the  King  to   hide  his  Refentment  till  he  could  fhew  it 
effectually.     Befides,  he  was  unwilling  to  lofe  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  into  Flanders,  where   the  Wants  of  the 
Earl    his  Ally  inceffantly  called   him.     However,   it  was  m  tuns 
not  long  before  he  found  a  favorable  Juncture  to  correct  :b'm  '<"  °f 
the  Boldnefs  of  the  two  Earls,  by  turning  them  out  of  :"'r  °JP"'' 
their  Pofts,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  do  fomething  belong- 
ing  to  their  Offices,    for  fear  of  falling  into  his   hands.  TUPispk 
He  was  very  near  repenting  what  he  had  done.      Tuft  as™^r*™  " 
he  was  going  to  embark,  he  received  from  the  Bifhops,  'K'n;En'^„ 
Earls,  Barons,  and  Commons  of  the  Realm,  a  long  Re-  Col.  25  n. 
monftrance,  containing  a  Lift   of  the  Grievances  of  the  Walfing. 
Nation,   and    feveral    Violations    of    the   Great  Charter.  j\j'\vcfh 
This  Proceeding  made  him  fenfible,  he  was  to  act  with 
deliberation,  for  fear  of  provoking  a  Nation,   which  feem- 
ed ready   to   take  Fire  upon  the  firft  occafion.     He  re- 
turned therefore  a  very  gracious  Anfwer  to  the  Remon- 
ftrance,  and  promifed   upon   his  Honour,    to  redrefs,    at 
his  return,  all  the  Abufes  complained  of.     He  defired  the  He  appeafet 
Nobles  to  be  quiet  during  his  AbTence,  alluring  them,   he  ,b'm  b  » 
would  give  them  entire  SatisfacTtic-i.  As  it  was  no  lefs  necef-  limt  *"""" 
fary  to  appeafe  the  People,  exafperated  by  the  fecret  Prac- 
tices of  the  two  Earls,  he  publifhed  a  Proclamation  to  juftify  Aft.  Pub. 
his  Conduct,  and  fhew  his  Reafons  for  turning  out  thefe  two  u-  ?■  78J- 
great   Officers.     Amongft  other   things,    he  faid   in  this 
Proclamation   he  was  informed   his  People  were  made  to 
believe,  that   he  refufed   to  receive  Remonllrances,  tend- 
ing to  the  Good  of  the  Publick,  which  he  affirmed    to 
be  falfe.     He  expreffed  likewife  great  Sorrow  for  having  Knighton, 
put  his  Subjects  to  vaft  Expences  for  the  maintenance  of 


[l]  M  /•'.'.  i.i>-.  Pihatni  promifed  to  give  the  Emperor  a  hundred  thoufrnd  Pounds  Sterling,  p.  411.  la  Rytna't  Feel,  it  is  three  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds  of  black  Tunlois,  Turn.  11.  p.  741.  And  gave  the  Earl  of  Flanders  fifteen  thoufand  Pounds,  to  fortify  his  Catties,  li.  p.  419.  King  Edward 
tuned  olio  .Itnadeus  Earl  of  Sat  y  to  his  Side,  and  fent  him  two  and  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  to  pay  the  Forces  that  were  to  be  raifed  in  his 
oris,  and  the  Parts  ac'jjccnt.     lb.  p.  651. 

(l)  On  Mrvontcr  II.  M.  Weft,  p.  418.     Kc-vemter  3.  fays  Walfingbam  p.  68,  which  is  according  to  the  Writ;  of  Summons. 

(3)  ''-'•  /;"-'    V-;   •  it  lva-  *«  e.ghth  Penny,  from  all  Merchants  and  Citizens,   cf  Cities  and  Towns,  p.  421. 

(4)  He  gave  them  time  to  confider  of  this  matter  till  the  next  Parliament,  which  was  held  at  London,  Jan.  13.     Walfingbsm,  p.  68. 

(5)  He  earned  the  Bull  above-mentioned  to  be  read  in  all  Cathedrals.     Ik.  p.  42S. 

(6)  The  fifth  P^rt,   fay,  M.  Wifi.  p.  429.  and  Walfing.  p.  69. 

(7)  On  February  25.     Mat.  Weft,  p.429.     Wolfing,  p.  69.      Ret.  Pari.  25.   Edw.  I.  M.  Dor/. 

(8)  He  trlcred  thofe  that  held  by  Knight's  Service,  and  all  that  were  worth  above  twenty  Pounds  a  Year  in  Land,  to  be  reaty  at  Ltnd-.rr,  by  Auguft 

1  Arms,  to   go    over    with   him    into  Guienne. And  alfo    railed    the  Cuilom    upon  Wool,    horn    t..vnty  to    forty  Shillings  per  Bag. 

tm,  p.  69. 
o;  They  drew  feveral  of  the  Great  Men  to  their  Side,   and  affembled  about  fifteen  hundred  Men  together,  intending  to  ftand  upon  their  own  D.frrcet 
I  I    ■  life  to  pay  all  manner  of  Taxes  or  Contributions.     Kmgbtui,  Col.  2493. 
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his  Wars.  Me  defired  his  People  to  excuie  what  Necef- 
fity  had  cond  rained  him  to  do,  and  promifed  to  obferve  the 
Great  Charter  punctually  for  the  future,  which  he  fhortly 
after  performed  ( 1 ).  The  Prince  his  Son,  whom  lie  left 
Regent  (2),  allemblingthe  Parliament^),  and  obtaining  a 
large  Sublidy  (4),  confirmed  King  John's  two  Charters, 
by  an  authentick  Act,  figned  in  Flanders  by  the  King 
himfelf,  and  fealed  with  the  Great  Seal  which  he  had 
carried  with  him  (5).  We  may  obferve  in  the  Hiftory 
of  England  feveral  of  the  like  Inftances.  I  mean,  that 
the  Kings,  who  have  dealt  gently  with  their  Subjects, 
and  anfwered  with  moderation  to  their  Complaints,  have 
feldom  failed  to  appeafe  them,  provided  they  have  not, 
like  Henry  III,  affected  continually  to  deceive  them  and 
break  their  Word.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  as  have  acted 
too  haughtily,  have  generally  brought  thcmfelvcs  into  great 
Trouble;  ot  which  we  have  feen  very  remarkable  Exam- 
ples in  fome  of  the  foregoing  Reigns. 

Whilft  Edward  was  employed  at  home  in  making  Pre- 
parations to  fupport  the  League  formed  againft  France, 
Philip  was  no  lefs  careful  to  provide  acainft  the  impending 
Afiault.  He  ftrengthened  himfelf  by  Alliances,  with  the 
Kings  of  Cajlile  and  Arragon,  and  railed  a  powerful  Army, 
whilft  Joan  Queen  ol  Navarre  his  Wife,  afi'embled  her 
own  Forces  to  aflift  him.  Champagne,  which  belonged  to 
that  Princefs,  was  firft  attacked,  by  the  Earl  of  Bar  one 
of  Edward's  Allies,  who  ravaged  that  Province  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  But  the  Sequel  of  this  Undertaking  was 
as  fatal  to  the  Earl,  as  the  beginning  was  profperous. 
Upon  the  Queen's  Approach,  who  was  advancing  to  de- 
fend her  Country,  the  Earl,  feized  with  Fear,  and  unable 
to  fight,  or  retreat,  was  forced  to  furrender  to  that  Prin- 
cefs, who  lent  him  Prifoner  to  Parts. 

Mean  while,  the  confederate  Princes  made  no  hafte  to 
fend  their  Troops  into  Flanders.  Adolphus  of  Najfau, 
detained  by  Troubles  which  Philip  had  raifed  him  in 
Germany,  or  as  fome  affirm,  by  Prefents,  could  not,  or 
would  not  perform  what  he  had  promifed.  The  Duke  of 
Aujlria  was  bribed  by  the  fame  means,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Brabant  and  Luxemburgb,  the  Earls  of  Guelder s  and  Beau- 
mont, followed  their  Example.  Philip  improving  this 
Advantage,  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  threefcore 
thoufand  Men,  and  immediately  fat  down  before  Liflc. 
Guy,  who  impatiently  waited  for  the  Englifh  Supplies, 
was  not  able  to  withstand  the  King  of  France,  not  ha- 
ving half  the  Forces  he  was  made  to  expect:.  All  he 
could?  do  was  to  try  to  break  Philip's  meafures  by  a  Di- 
verfion,  under  the  Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  juliers. 
When  the  King  of  France  heard,  this  General  had  taken 
the  Field,  he  detached  the  Earl  of  Ariois,  who  meet- 
ing him  near  Fumes,  gave  him  Battle,  and  put  his 
Army  to  rout.  The  Duke  of  Juliers  was  flain  in  the 
Fight,  and  the  Earl  of  Artois  loll  his  eldeft  Son.  This 
Defeat  caufed  Guy  not  to  ftir  from  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
where  he  expected  Edward.  Befides  he  was  in  great 
Perplexity  by  reafon  of  the  Divifions  in  his  Country. 
There  were  two  Parties  in  Flanders ;  one,  called  Porte-lys, 
was  in  the  Interefts  of  France,  and  the  other  for  the 
Earl. 

Edward  arrived  at  laft  (6),  after  having  been  long  ex- 
pected, but  with  Forces  little  proportioned  to  the  great 
Undertaking (7) ;  becaufe  he  depended  upon  the  Allies, 
who  were  not  fo  good  as  their  Word.  At  his  entry 
into  Bruges,  he  found  the  whole  City  in  Confulion,  by 
reafon  of  the  Animofity  of  the  two  forementioned  Fac- 
tions. It  was  with  difficulty,  that  he  at  length  appeafed 
the  Commotions  of  the  City,  by  granting  the  Inhabitants 
certain  Privileges,  concerning  their  Commerce  with  Eng- 
land. After  that  he  came  to  Ghent,  where  he  found 
the  fame  Divifions.  So  that,  as  on  his  part,  he  brought 
not  with  him  all  the  Forces  he  had  promifed,    he  him- 


felf faw  v/ith  vexation  how  little  able  the  Earl  of  Flan-    1 297, 
ders  was,  to  fupply  the  Troops  he  had  been  made  to  ex- 
pect.    1  he  Flemings  were  divided  concerning  the  Wax, 
Some  approved  it,    whiht  other-,  maintained   it'  to  be  dc- 
ftructive  to  their  Country,  and  undertaken  by  their  Prince 
for     his   own,    or    the    King    of  England's,     Interefts. 
Whilft  Edward  was  employed   in  compofing  tlicfe  DifTe-  LifletoW 
rences,  fo  prejudicial  to  his  Affairs,  Philip,    after  a  three  ^  i'hil'>' 
Months  Siege,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  LiJJt.     When  he^bomaiei 
was  in  pollefiiun  of  this  Place,    he  eafdy  reduced  Douay,  J^f-* 
Courtray,  and  fome  other   Towns  in  the  r.-j-hbourhood.  '"9  '' 
Then  he  inarched  to  Bruges,  which  furrendered   without 
rcliftance.     He   had   lormed    the  Project  of  burning  the 
EngUJh  Fleet,  which    lay   at  Anchor  at   Dam.     But  the 
Earl  ot  Palais,  who  had  taken  this  Expedition  unonhim, 
not  being  fecret  enough   in  his  Preparations,    found  the 
Englijb  Ships  failed. 

All  Edward's  meafures  were  broken,  by  the  Treachery  *  Trmtt 
of  his  chief  Allies,  who  forfook  him  after  taking  his  Mo 
ney.     The   Supplies  he  could  exped   from  the  Earl  of  AS.  t 
Flanders,  were  uncertain  and  incontiderable,  by  reafon  of  u-  P-  79S» 
the  Porte-lys  Faction,     which  oppofed    all   Refolves  any  fa' 
way  detrimental  to  France.      His  own  Troops  were  too 
few  to    enable  him    to   withfland    his  Enemy's   Forces. 
Befides,     fiefh   Commotions    in    Scotland,     rendered    his 
Prefence  neceifary  in  his  Kingdom,    where    too  he  was 
not  without   Fear,  that  his  Abfence  might  occafion  fome 
Troubles.     All    thefc  Coniiderations    together,    induced 
him  to   feek  fome  Expedient  to  get  off,    without   being 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  whom  he  had  in- 
gaged  in  his  Quarrel.     He  found  no  better  than  to  detirc 
a  Truce,  which  was  granted  him  folcly  upon  the  account 
of  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  Earl  of  Savoy  ;    who  ufed 
their  Interefl   for  him.     By  this  Truce,  (which  was   to 
laft  but  till    the  Epiphany  for  Guienne,    and   till    St.  An- 
drew's Day  (8),  only  for  Flanders,)  Philip  continued  in 
pofTemon    of  the  Places    he  had    taken.     Probably,    this  Afl-  p"b- 
Condition  ferved  to  prolong   the  Truce  for  two  Years  ;  "'  J'  So£' 
Philip  being  very  well  pleafed  peaceably  to  enjoy  his  Con-"' 
quells.     How  hafty     foever   Edward  might  be   to  fettle  Eliwa"J 
matters  in  Scotland,    he  fpent  the  reft  of  the  Winter  at  Ghent*  and 
Ghent,  to  try  to    unite  the  Inhabitants  of  that  powerful  ulikt'tt  be 
City.     He  hoped   by  that   means  to   have  a  conliderable  * :li'1 
Affiftance  from  thence,    when  the  Truce  was  expired.  M"  We  ' 
During  his  ftay,  he  was  in  danger  of  his  Life,  by  a  Se- 
dition of  the  Citizens,  who  were  refolved   to  murder  all 
the  Englifh.     It   is  faid   he  owed   his  Life  to  the  Gene- 
rofity  of  a  Flemifh  Knight,  of  the  Porte-lys  Faction,  who 
by  his  Pains  and  Intreaties  flopped  the  Fury  of  the  muti- 
nous People.     His  danger  giving  him  teafon  to  dread  fome 
irefh  Intuit,  he  relinquifhed  his  Undertaking  and  returned 
to  his  Dominions. 

Such  was  the  Succefs  of  Edward's  Expedition  into 
Flanders.  The  powerful  League,  which  feemed  ready  to 
fwallow  up  France,  ferved  only  to  drain  the  Treafur'e  of 
the  Projector;  and  convince  him,  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  recover  by  Fotce  the  Country  loft  by  his  Impru- 
dence. To  be  difappointed  in  his  Projects,  was  not  much : 
That  is  a  misfortune  to  which  the  greateft  Men  are  fome- 
times  liable.  But  here  was  more  :  He  could  not  extricate 
himfelf  out  of  the  Difficulties  he  had  run  into,  without 
greatly  injuring  his  Honour.  Notwithftanding  his  pro- 
mife  to  protect  the  Earl  of  Flanders  to  the  end,  hedeferted 
him  however,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter.  Let  us  return 
now  to  Scotland,  which  is  to  be  the  chief  Subject  of  the 
reft  of  this  Reign. 

Though  Edward  had  conquered  Scotland,    he  had   not  -v 
fubdued  the  Hearts  of  the  Scots,    who  bore  with  impati-ScJtlln'1' 
ence  the  Yoke  impofed  on  them  by  Force.     When  thev 
faw  Edward  employed  in  Flanders,  they  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  rife  under  the  Conduct  of  IVilliam  H'allace,    a 


(1)  Before  King  Edward  d  'parted  for  Flanders,  he  held  a  Parliament  at  London,    Augujl  I,"   wherein  he  reltored  the  Archbilhop  to  his  Favour  ;    and  ordered 
the  Great  Men  there  prefent,  to  luear  Fealty  to  his  Son  Edward,  and  acknowledge  him  fur  his  Heir.     Walftngbam,  p.  70.     fCnigbton,  Col.  2510. 

(2)  The  following  Perfons  were  appointed  his  Governors  or  Councilors,  Richard  Bilh  p  of  London,  William  Beaucbamp,  Earl  of  Waraiat\  and  R- 

de  Gray,  "John  Gijfard,  anil  Alan  Phtenet,  Knights.     IValjingham,  p.  73.     "John  de  Langeton  was  appointed  Chancellor.     Rjmer*t  FttJ.  Turn.  II.  p.  -01. 

(3)  On  Oliobtr  7.     RyiKtr's  Feed.  Tom.  II.  p.  793,  794..     10  Clauf.  25  Edward  I.  M.  6.  Dorf. 

(4)  In  confederation  of  his  confirming  the  two  Charters,  the  Laity  regranted  him  the  eighth  Part  of  their  Goods,    they  had  given  before  at  St-  Edm:rdi- 
bury  ;  {for  it  had  not   been  yet  levied  ;  the  Eirls  of  Herefrd  and  Norfolk,   having  given  exprefs  Orders  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Sher.i: 

to  attempt  to  collect,  it ;  alled.ing,  that  it   had  been  granted  without  their  Knowledge,  fine  quorum  afjinfu   taliagiam    non  d-.bel  exig:,    vet  imjr.nj.     At.  /.' '    . 
p.  431.)     The  Clergy  alio  granted  the  King  a  Tenth.     Ibid. 

(c)  It  was  fealed  at  Gaunt,  November  r,  Ibid.  This  Aft,  or  Statute,  is  extant  in  Coke's  fecond  Inttitute,  p.  52:.  and  contains  fome  Additions  to,  or  Ex- 
planations v(  fome  Articles  in  Magna  Cbarta.  It  is  as  follows,  1.  No  Tallage,  or  Aid,  mall  be  impofed,  or  levied,  by  us  or  our  Heirs,  in  our  Kingdom, 
without  the  Will  and  Confcnt  of  the  Archbilhops,  Bifhnps,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  BurgelTcs,  and  other  Freeholders  in  our  Kingdom.  2.  No  Officer  be- 
longing to  us,  or  our  Heirs,  (hall  lake  the  Corn,  Provifions,  or  any  other  Goods  whatsoever,  without  the  Owner's  C  nlcnt.  3.  Nothing  thall  be  t  b 
the  future,  fur  any  Sack  of  Wool,  under  the  Name  and  pretence  of  Culloms.  4.  We  Will  and  Grant,  for  us  and  our  Heirs,  that  all  the  Clergy  and  Laity 
in  our  Kingdom,  enjoy  all  their  Laws,  Liberties,  and  free  Cufcoms,  as  fully  and  freely,  as  they  have  been  ufed  to  enjoy  them  at  any  time.  And  if  Any 
Statutes  have  been  made,  or  Cuftoms  introduced,  by  us  or  our  Ancettors,  contrary  to  them,  we  Will  and  Grant,  that  thej  be  for  ever  void  and  null.  The 
reft  relate  only  to  the  Earls  of  Fffex  and  Suffolk,  Sec.     See  Coke's  fee  nd  [nrlitO.tr,  p.  532,  Ac.     Kragbtcn,   Col.  2-23.     H'al/irghjm,  p.  73. 

(6)  He  failed  from  Wincheltea,  Auguft  22,  and  landed  the  27th  near  Slnys.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  II.  p.  791.     iValJingbam,  p.  72. 

(?)  Knighton  fays,  he  carried  over  one  thoufand  five  hundred   Men  at  Arras,    and    fifty  thoufand  Foot;    thirty  thoufand  whereof  w:rr  Wthbmtn,     Cal» 
2512. 

(S]  Till  eight  Days  after.     See  Rymer's  Feed,  Tom.  II.  p.  795 79S. 
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Man  of  no  illuftrious  Family,  and  of  a  ftill  meaner  For- 
tune, but  of  a  very  great  Genius  ( 1 ).  This  generous 
Scot,  though  of  little  Authority  among  his  Countrymen, 
took  upon  him  to  raife  his  Country  out  of  the  Gulph  of 
Mifery  wherein  it  was  plunged  ;  whilft  the  Perfons  of  the 
higheft  Rank,  divided  by  Factions,  or  adhering  to  the 
Conqueror,  were  ftriving  who  fhould  moft  perpetuate  its 
Slavery.  The  Scotch  Writers  give  this  famous  Man  a 
Character,  which  equals  him  to  the  greateft  Heroes,  and 
are  at  a  lofs  for  Words  lofty  enough  to  exprefs  his  Merit. 
Wallace  then,  though  fcarce  known  in  Scotland,  refolving 
to  retrieve  the  Liberty  of  his  Country,  alTembled  a  fmall 
number  of  Troops  for  that  purpofe.  How  inconfiderable 
foever  this  Body  was,  of  which  he  had  the  Command, 
he  made  (o  wonderful  a  Progrefs,  that  one  does  not  know 
which  to  admire  moft,  either  the  Boldnefs,  or  the  firft 
Succefs,  of  his  Enterprize.  All  that  longed  for  Liberty, 
finding  there  was  a  Man  hardy  enough  to  head  them, 
lifted  in  Crowds  under  his  Banner,  and  quickly  formed  a 
confiderable  Army.  With  this  Aid,  Wallace  attacked  the 
Places  poffefied  by  the  Englijh,  and  whofe  Garrifons  were 
weak,  becaufe  Edward  had  wanted  his  Troops  in  Flan- 
ders. By  his  Severity  to  thofe  that  fell  into  his  hands, 
he  ftruck  fuch  Terror  into  the  reft,  that  fcarce  any  Place 
held  out  to  Extremity,  for  fear  of  being  liable  to  the  fame 
Treament.  By  this  means  he  recovered  in  a  very  fhort 
Space,  all  the  Towns  taken  by  the  Englijh,  and  left  them 
only  the  fingleTown  of  Berwick  (2).  Thefe  profperous 
Succefies  bred  in  his  Army  fo  great  Admiration  for  his  Bra- 
very, that,  without  ftanding  upon  the  ufual  Formalities, 
he  was  declared  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  Edward,  who 
was  then  in  Flanders,  hearing  of  Wallace's  Progrefs  (3), 
haftened  the  Conclufion  of  the  Treaty  abovementioned, 
and  returned  into  England  (+),  bent  upon  feverely  punifhing 
the  Revolt  of  the  Scots. 

Before  he  undertook  this  Expedition,  it  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  fettle  two  Affairs  of  equal  Importance.  The 
firft  was,  to  find  fome  way  to  make  Peace  with  France, 
left  Philip  fhould  affift  the  Scots.  The  fecond,  to  give 
fome  Satisfaction  to  the  People,  as  he  had  prom  i  fed  to  do 
after  his  Return.  He  found  no  better  method  to  accomplifh 
his  firft  Aim,  than  by  getting  Philip  to  agree  to  refer  their 
Difference  to  Boniface  Mill,  who  was  not  vet  at  variance 
with  that  Prince  as  he  was  afterwards.  Philip  clofing 
with  this  Propofal,  the  two  Monarchs  left  their  Con- 
tefts  to  the  Pope's  Arbitration,  not  as  Head  of  the  Church, 
but  as  a  private  Perfon  under  the  Name  of  Benedict  Ca- 
jctan. 

This  Affair  being  like  to  fucceed,  the  fecond  was  to  be 
thought  of.  In  order  to  gain  the  Affection  of  his  Sub- 
jects, Edward  called  a  Parliament  (5),  and,  of  his  own 
accord,  confirmed  the  Great  Charter  (6).  It  is  true,  he 
infifted  very  much  upon  having  this  Claufe  inferted  in 
this  Confirmation,  Saving  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
But  finding  the  Parliament  oppofed  it  with  great  warmth, 
he  chofe  to  defift,  which  had  a  very  good  Effect  upon  the 
People. 

Edward  being  thus  freed  from  the  Uneafinefs  thefe  two 
Affairs  gave  him,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
Army,  and  advancing  into  the  middle  of  Scotland,  met 
his  Enemies  at  Falkirk.  The  two  Armies  were  encamp- 
ed fo  near  together,  that  the  Englijl?  hearing  a  great  Shout 
in  the  Enemies  Camp,  ran  to  their  Arms  in  the  utmoft 
hurry,  believing  they  were  going  to  be  attacked.  The 
King  alfo  would  mount  his  Horfe ;  but  as  he  was  put- 
ting his  Foot  in  the  Stirrup,  the  Horfe,  frighted  by  the 
Noife  that  was  made,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  Kick  broke  two  of  his  Ribs.  This  fad  Accident 
hindered  him  not  from  being  in  the  Battle  which  quickly 
tnfued,  and  commanding  with  the  fame  prefence  of 
Mind  as  if  he  had  been  unhurt.  The  Battle  proved 
bloody,  and  withal  very  fatal  to  the  Scots ;  who,  accord- 


ing to  fome  Writers,  loft  threefcore  thoufand  Men:  But  1298. 
this  is  not  very  likely.  Others  who  reduce  the  Number 
to  ten  thoufand,  are  perhaps  as  wide  of  the  truth  (7). 
Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Lofs  of  the  Scots  was  fo  great, 
that  for  a  long  while  they  were  not  able  to  hold  up  their 
Head.  Wallace  with  the  Remains  of  his  Army,  retired 
behind  the  northern  Fens,  where  it  was  not  poffible  to 
follow  him.  Meantime,  Edward  improving  his  Vi£lory, 
retook  all  the  Places  of  Strength,  with  the  lame  eafe  he 
had  loft  them.  So  he  may  be  faid  on  this  occafion  to 
conquer  Scotland  a  fecond  time.  After  neceffary  Orders 
for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Kingdom,  he  marched  back 
into  England,  where  he  was  called  by  important  Af- 
fairs. 

Wallace  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  ra« Scotch 
of  Edward's  Abfence.     He   had  not  only   loft  his  Army, L  '?""' 

■  J  '  leaizui  of 

but  moreover  plainly  perceived  the  Jealoufy  of  the  Scotch  Wallace. 
Lords  was   one  of  the  principal   Ciufes    of  his    Defeat.  Buchanan. 
His  Virtues,  inftead  of  filling  them  with  Emulation,  made 
them  appreheniive  of  his  afpiring  to  the  Crown.     In  this 
belief,  they  chofe  rather,  that  their  Country  fhould  groan 
under  perpetual  Bondage,  than  fee  themfelves  reduced  to 
do  Homage  to  one  of  fo  inferiour  a  Birth.     Thefe  Suspici- 
ons muft  needs  have  been  fpread  among  the  Nobility,  fince 
Robert  Bruce  Earl  of  Carrick,  Son  of  the   Candidate   to 
the  Crown,  upbraided  Wallace  upon  that  account.     This  His  Con/,. 
Earl,    who    ferved  in  Edward's  Army,    being    on    the™"  «"'* 
day  of  the  Battle   of  Falkirk,    in  purfuit  of  Wallace  who 


Bruce. 
Buchanan. 


was  retreating,  and  ftopped  by  a  little  River,  which  the 
Scots  had  juft  palled,  fent  to  defire  him  to  come  and  fpeak 
with  him  on  the  oppofite  Bank.  Wallace  confenting  to 
it,  Robert  reprefented  to  him,  "  That  he  was  ruining 
"  himfelf  by  his  Ambition.  That  there  was  no  like- 
"  lihood  of  his  refifting  the  Forces  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
"  land;  and  though  he  might  flatter  himfelf  with  fuch* 
"  Hopes,  the  great  Men  of  the  Kingdom  would  never 
"  be  brought  to  own  him  for  King."  Wallace  replied, 
"  That  in  taking  up  Arms,  he  was  not  in  the  leaft  fway- 
"  ed  by  Ambition  :  That  he  acknowledged  himfelf  too 
"  unworthy  of  the  Throne,  to  dare  to  look  fo  high  ; 
"  but  that  his  only  Aim  was  to  free  his  Country,  which 
"  the  great  Men  of  the  Realm  fuffered  to  perifli  by  their 
"  Cowardice."  It  is  faid  this  Reply  made  fuch  an  Im- 
preflion  on  Bruce' %  mind,  that  he  burft  out  into  Tears. 
It  is  further  added,  that  he  refolved  from  that  very  mo- 
ment, to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  free  Scotland  from 
the  Slavery  ftie  groaned  under. 

Meantime,    Wallace,    knowing  how  much  the   great  Wallace  hyss 
Men's  Jealoufy  of  him  was    prejudicial  to  the  Interefts  of'*"™*  llx 
the  Kingdom,  refigned  the  Regency,  and  acted  only  as  a  ^r0'' 
private  Perfon.     He  ceafed  not  however,  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power,  and  upon  all  occafions,  to  endeavour  to  fet  his 
Country  free.     Some  time  after  Edward  left  Scotland,  they  dmyn 
who  had  any  remains  of  Affection  for  their  Country,  chofe  'htfatin  tit 
Comyn  for  Regent.     But  this  Regency  was  of  little  con-  <£"' 
fequence,    fince  it  gave  him  Authority  only   over  a  fmall 
Part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  a  few  confufed  Troops,  efcaped 
from  the  late  Battle. 

Upon  Edward's  return    into  England  (8),    he  ufed  his  Hdward 
utmoft  endeavours   to  promote  the  Negotiation,     now  in'*''*',1''.' 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  for  the  Reftitution  of  Giiiennc  (9).  Bf  p,ace. 
Since   he   defpaired  of  regaining  that  Province  by  Arms, »«'  France. 
the  Alliance  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders  was  a  Burden  to  him  ; 
the  Protection   he  had  promifed   him,    being  a    perpetual 
Obftacle  to  the  Conclufion  of  the   Peace.     He  refolved 
therefore  to  abandon  his  Ally,  and  from  thenceforward  all 
Difficulties  began  to  vanifh.     The  unfortunate  Earl,    for- 
faken   by    the    King  of  England,    and  on  the  other  fide, 
prefled  by  the  Earl  oSValois,  who  commanded  the  French 
Army  in  Flanders,  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  himfelf. 
In  this  wretched  fituation,  he  was  perfuaded  at  length  tQ 
deliver  himfelf  up  to  that  Prince,    who  promifed  to  con- 


(1)  T.  rVal/sttgbam  fays,  That  rViUiam  de  Ormejhy,  King  Edward's  Jufticiary  in  Scotland,    having  banilhed  feveral  Perfons  out  of  that  Kingdom,    becaufe 
they  refufed  to  lwear  Fealty,  and  do  Homage  to  his  Mailer  J  they  entered  into  a  Confederacy,  and  chofe  Wallace  for  their  Leader,  in  May,  this  Year,   p.  -o. 

(2)  And  foon  after  the  S.ots  became  ailb  Matters  of  it  j  namely,  after  the  Battle  of  Sterling,  wherein  the  Englijh  were  defeated,    and  Hugh  dc  Crejjingbam 
the  Treasurer  llain ;  whom  the  Scots  hated  lb,  that  they  ftea'd  him,  and  cut  his  Skin  in  pieces.     Walfingbam,  p.  73. 

(i)  He  ordered  John  dc  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Suffix,  to  affemble  the  Militia  beyond  the  Trent,  and  go  and  chaftifc  the  Scots:    Accordingly,   the  Earl 
fent  his  N-jhew,  Henry  de  Percy  into  Scotland,  but  it  does  not  appear  he  performed  any  remarkable  Exploit.     Ibid.  p.  70. 

(4)  And  landed,  March  14,  at  Sandwich.     Rymer's  Feed.   Tom.  II.  p.   Si  3. 

.(\',,At5'*'     W'aljingham.     M.IVcfi.   p.  431.     And  becaufe  the  Confirmation   of  the  two  Charters  had   been  done   beyond  Sea,     the  Earls  of  Hereford  and 
defired,  that  the  faid  Confirmation  (houid  be  now  renewed :  The  Earls  of  Surrey,  War^oick,  and  Ralph  de  Mom-hermer,  promifed,  in  the  king  s  Name, 
that  it  mould  be  done,    at  his  return  from  Scotland;    which  was  accordingly  performed,    in  a  Parliament  holden  at  London,    in  Ler.t,    13CO.     IVaijirgham, 
»■  -;,76- 

[h)   He  appointed  alfo  Ccmmiflioners  in  each  County,  to  enquire  into  the  Grievances.     See  Rymer's  Feed.    Tcm.  II.    p.  Si 3.     The  Laity  granted  him  a 
Ninth,  and  the  Clergy  a  Tenth.     .11  Weft,  p.  431. 
(7)   This  Cattle  was  f.  ught  July  22.     Buchanan. 

(5)  Alter  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  King  Edivard  intended  to  march  further  into  Scot/and,    but  was  forced  to  alter  his  Refolutk  n,    becaufe  the  Country  being 
utterly   wafted,  and  his  Fleet  n  t  arriving  with  Previlicns,  as  was  expected,  a  great  Scarcity  was  thereby  occafioncd  in  his  Camp.      He  retired  therefore  through 

.ft  of  Selkirk  towards  England,  taking  by  the  way  the  Cafties  of  Ayer  and  Lcughmaben  in  Anandalc  :  And  from  thence  came  to  Carjli/c,  and  afterwards 

'jam,  where  he  held  a  great  Council  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  bellowed  on  feveral  great  Men  of  England  and  Sat/and,   the  Eftates  of  liioh  Scor- 

>blemen  as  had  of  late  revolted  from  him.     From  thence  he  removed  to  'Jmmouth,  and  then  to  Cutingbam  near  Beverley,  where  he  kept  his  Cirftmjfs. 

bam,  p.  76. 

(9)  Not  long  after  Chriftmafs,  King  Edivird  held  a  Parliament  at  London,   on  the  firft  Sunday  in  Ler.t ;    wherein  he  was  petitioned  by  the  Parliament  to 

e  nriim  the  Great  Charter,  and  Charter  of  Forefts  j  accordingly  he  confirmed  the  former,  but  reiufed  to  confirm  the  latter:    Whereupon  the  Patliamcnt  broke 

up  in  difcontent.     M.  Weji.  p.  431, 
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duct  him  to  Piiris,  that  he  might  treat  in  Perfon  with  ihc 
King,  and  in  cafe  lie  could  not  within  a  twelve  Month  ob- 
tain a  Peace,  to  permit  him  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  into 
his  Dominions.  But  Philip  not  thinking  himfelf  bound 
by  his  Brother's  Word,  kept  the  Earl  Prifoner(i). 

The  two  Years  Truce  between  France  and  England 
being  about  to  expire,  the  Ambafladors  of  the  two  Kings 
met  at  Montrueil  upon  the  Sea,   where  the  Pope  fent  them 
his  Sentence  of  Arbitration,  the  Subftance  whereof  was 
as  follows:  That  Edward  fhould  again  take  poffeflion  of 
Guienne,  and,  to  reftorc  Union  between  the  two  Kings, 
fhould  marry  Alargaret  Sifter  of  Philip  (2)  ;  and  that  Isa- 
bella Daughter  (3)  of  the  fame  Philip,  fhould  be  given  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Son  of  Edward.     It  was  faid  alfo  in 
the  Sentence,  that   "John  Baliol,  formerly  King  of  Scot- 
land, fhould  be  delivered  into  the   hands  of   the  Pope's 
Nuntio,  to  be  kept  where  he  fhould  think  proper.     The 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Crowns  figncd  this  Sentence : 
But  as  there  were  fevcral  things  to  be  adjuftcd  in  order  to 
put   it    in   execution,  they  agreed  upon  a  Truce,  which 
afterwards  was  frequently  prolonged  before  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  figncd.  Mean  while,  Baliol  was  delivered  to  the 
Bifhop  of  Vincentia,  the  Pope's  Nuntio,   who  committed 
him  to  the  Cuftody  of  fome  French  Bifhops. 
Trua granted      When  the  new  Regent  of  Scotland  heard,  that  a  Treaty 
«  Scotland,   was  negotiating  at  Montreuil  between  France  and  England, 
he  fent  Deputies  to  Philip  to  intreat  him  to  caufe  Scot- 
land to  be  included.     The  Juncture  appeared  favorable. 
Edward  earneftly  wifhed  to  recover  Guienne  by  a  Treaty, 
not  thinking  himfelf  in  condition  to  regain  it  any  other 
way.     Probably,  therefore,  he  would,  upon  that  confide- 
ration,    grant  Scotland  tolerable  Terms,    if  the  King  of 
France  would  ferioufly  endeavour  to  obtain   them.     And 
indeed,  Philip  tried  at  firft  to  perfuade  Edivard  to  leave 
Scotland  in  quiet.     But  the  moment  he  propofed  it,  he 
found  it  impoflible  to  procure  any  thing,  but  fome  little 
Advantages,  which  too  they  would  be  obliged  to  purchafe, 
by  a  formal  Acknowledgment  of  the  Power  that  held  them 
in  Slavery.     Edward  was  in  poffeffioii  of  Scotland,  where 
he  fcarce  met  with  any  farther  Oppolition.     So  that,  to 
propofe  his    granting  a   Peace  to  that  Kingdom,  was  in 
effect  to  defire  him    to  relinquifh    his  Conquer!.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  grant  a   feparate  Peace  to  the 
Regent  and  his  Adherent?,  without  leaving  in  Scotland  a 
Power  independent  of  his  own.     All  therefore  that  Phi- 
lip could  obtain  was  a  feven  Months  Truce,  for  fuch  as 
could  not  think  of  bearing  his  Yoke.     If  we  believe  the 
Scotch   Hiftorians,    this  Truce  was  ill-kept  by  England. 
Cmnyn  ex-  But  it  may  be,  this  is  only  to  juftify  Comyn's  Refolution 
b.rti  tht Scots  t0  Dreak:  it.     However  that  be,  the  Regent  alTembled  the 
Lords  whom  he  knew  to  be  well-affected  to  their  Country, 
and  reprefented  to  them  the  fad  Condition  it  was  reduced  to. 
He  told  them,  if  they  gave  Edivard  time  to  fecure  his  Con- 
queft,  he  would  take   fuch  meafures,  as  would  render  in- 
effectual all  future  Endeavours  for  the  Recovery  of  their  Li- 
berty. That  as  foon  as  the  few  Remains  of  the  Scots  which 
ftill  refilled,  were  fubdued,  he  would  entirely  reduce  the 
miferable  Kingdom  to  a  perfect  Slavery.  That  this  Defign 
would  now  have  been  executed,  had  it  not  been  retarded 
by  the  Truces  procured  them  by  France.   That  there  was 
therefore  no  time  to  lofe,    and  it  was  neceffary  fpeedily 
to  refolve  to  make  a  generous  Effort  for  the  Recovery  of 
their  Liberty,  or  to  leave  their  Country  in  perpetual  Slavery. 
Then  he  fhewed  them  with  what  Eafe  they  might   free 
themfelves  from  the  Yoke,  whilft  Edivard  depended  on 
their  Weaknefs,  and  the  Winter  Seafon  offered  them  Ad- 
vantages, which  they  could  never  more  expect  when  once 
it  was  pafied.     Thefe  Remonftrances  produced  the  Effect 
M  Scotland  he  promifed  himfelf.     The  Lords,  fond  of  Liberty  and 
rj/,s  and      impatient  of  their  Servitude,  refolved  with  one  accord  to 
Eng'iiAou(»/r'ie  in  Arms,  and  every  one  laboured  to  infpire  the  People 
tbt  Kingdom,  with  the  fame  Refolution.   It  was  not  difficult  to  fucceed, 
Buchanan,     for  the  meaner  fort  were  ftill  more  exafperated  againft:  the 
Englijh  than  the  Nobles,  becaufe  they  were  worfe  treated. 
In  a  fhort  time,  the  whole  Kingdom  rife,  and  it  was  not 
poflible  for  the  Englijh  Garrifons  to  put  a  Stop  to  fo  gene- 
ral a  Revolt.     All  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  as  well 


as  of  the  Country  taking  Arms  th(  .     1     . 

the  Garrifons  found  themfelves  atl  ill  at  once, 

within  and  without,  with  fuch  Rage  and  Fury,  that  there 
was  no   poffibility  of   tefifting.     In  a  word,  the-'.    1 
reduced  to  the    i>  ,  1   defiriiv    '      t      . 

Kingdom,  otherwife  they  could  not   avoid   being  cut  in 
Pieces. 

Edward,  imaged  that  there  was  no  1  nd  <  F thefe  thing  ,    1  ; 
raifed  an  Army  with  all  poflible  fpeed,  and  as  foon   1 
Seafon  would  permit,  entered  a  third   n::.(. ';',  S Word  in ' 
hand,  that  unfortunate  Kingdom,  The. 
confifted  only  of  ill-armed  and   undifciplined  Militia,  nol 
being  able  to  ihuid  againft  Edward,    would  have  retired 
upon  his  Approach.    But  he  followed  them  fo  I 
being  at   length   overtaken  and   obliged    Co  enjj 
were  cntiiely  routed.      llilim     1  rm,   that  the  1  . 

Scotland  would   have  been  determined    that   day,    if  the 
Englijh  could  have  purfued  their  Enemies  thi  ;''   , 

which  were  known  to  the  Natives,  but  which  the  Con- 
querors durft  not  vcntuie  to  pafs (5J. 

The  Scots  upon  this  Defeat,  defpairing  of  making  any  /.'   r 
farther  Reliftance,  had  rccourfc  to  Intreaties  and  Submif-  "       •'- 
fions.     They  humbly  delired  the  King  to  give  thi  m 
to  redeem  their  Lands  with  Money,  and   to  rcftore  their 
King  on  what  Conditions  he  pleafed.    But  he  rcfufed  both 
thefe  Requefts.     This  Cruelty  caufed  them  to  feek  mean 
to  eafe  their   Mifery,    by  putting  themfelves  under    the'' 
Pope's  Protection,  to  whom   they  fent  Ambafladors  with  i. 
an  Offer  of  the  Sovereignty  of  their  Country,     I! 
VIII,  whofe  Ambition  is  well  known,  immediately  accepted  W"  6n&' 
the  Offer.     He  had  been  ufed  to  proceed  very  haughtily 
with  Chriftian  Princes,  imagining  they  were  implicitly  to 
fubmit  to  his  Will,  and  that  his  Authority  reached  to  Tem- 
porals as  well  as  Spirituals.     In  this  belief,  his  bare  Letter 
was  fufficient  to  caufe  Edivard  to  quit  all  his  Pretenfions 
to  Scotland.     In  the  beginning  of  this  Brief,  which  was  as 
follows,  the  Pope  took  for  granted  a  thing  that  had  never 
been  heard  of. 


BONIFACE,    Servant  of  Servants,    kc.     To  our  be-  ?> 
loved  Son  Edward,  illujirious  King  of  England,  Gritt- 
ing and  Apojhlical  Benedittion. 


Ar\.  Hub. 
II.  ;■  -4, 

We  know,  Dear  Son,  and  Experience  has  often  convinc-  M ' '[^''^ 
ed  us,  how  great  your  cUvout  Affection  is  for  the  Church  ^Knighton 
Rome,  who  upholds  you  in  the  Bowels  of  Love.  IVe  know, 
I  fay,  your  ardent  Zeal  and  Reverence  for  her,  and  your 
P.eadinefs  to  obey  her  Orders.  This  gives  us  a  firm  Hope 
and  entire  Confidence  that  your  Royal  Highnefs  wilt  receive 
our  Words  in  good  part,  diligently  li/len  to  them,  and  effec- 
tually put  them  in  execution.  Your  Royal  Highntj's  may  have 
heard,  and  we  doubt  not  but  you  remember  that  of  old,  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  did,  and  does  Jlill,  belong  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  all  the  World  Itnowsj  and,  as  we  have  been 
informed,  was  never  held,  either  of  your  felf,  or  PrcdeceJ- 
fors,  &c. 

The  reft  of  the  Brief,  which  is  too  long  to  be  inferted 
at  length,  contains  moft  of  the  Objections  before-men- 
tioned, againft  the  Pretenfions  of  the  Kings  of  England 
to  the  Sovereignty  of  Scotland.  As  in  all  appearance  the 
Pope  had  been  inftrudted  by  the  Scotch  Ambaffadors,  it  is 
to  be  prefumed,  that,  if  during  the  Affembly  at  Norham, 
the  States  of  Scotland  returned  no  Anfwer  to  what  Ed- 
ward alledged,  it  was  not  for  want  of  Proofs,  but  from 
quite  another  Motive.  The  Pope  likewife  upbraided  Ed- 
ward for  all  the  Violences  committed  in  the  Scotch  War, 
and  particularly  for  the  Imprifonment  of  feveral  Bifhops. 
In  fine,  he  made  himfelf  Judge  of  the  Controverfy  be- 
tween the  Englifl)  and  Scots,  and  ordered  the  King  to 
fend  Ambaffadors  to  Rome  with  all  neceffary  Inftructions, 
within  fix  Months  at  fartheft,  after  which  he  would  pro- 
nounce a  final  Sentence.  , 

This  haughty  proceeding  was  by  no  means  proper  to  E 
caufe  Edward'  to  lay  down   his  Arms.     He  was  fo  of-  *»" '■"•  n 
fended  at  it,    that,  inftead  of  regarding  the  Pope's  Pre 
tenfions,    he  fwore,  if  he  heard  any  more  of  them,    he  w    1 


(1)  This  Year  died  Humphry  it  Bdun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Eipx,  Hlgb-ConftabTe  of  B*gla*d)   and  CuS  de  Bcaucbamp,  Earl  of  Warwick     M.  >!'.!. 
p.  43 1. 

(2)  Eleanor,  Wife  of  Edward,  died  November  »8,  in  120,1,  of  a  Fever,  ax.  Grantham,  in  Lincoln/hire,  (or,  according to  Wolfingbam,  at  Herdeby, 
fame  Count},  p.  54.)  In  memory  of  her,  the  Kin  erecT-ed  a  Crol's  wherever  her  Corps  relied,  in  the  way  nam  Li*  ' '  ffejl*unfl,r.  As. 
tbam,  St.AOani,  Dunjlab!,,  Sec.  and  particularly  Cbaring-Croft.  Ryaer'n  Rod.  Tom.  II.  p.  49S.  T.Wikes,  p.m.  Walfing.  p.  54,  5,.-.  M 
was  to  have  from  the  King  her  Father  for  her  Dower  fifteen  thoufand Pound  de  Term's  fietix.     Rymer't  Feed.  Tom.  IT.    p.  84.1.     Whit  1 

ward  granted  h-r,   fee  Hid.  f.  S54.     Margaret  linded  at  Dover ,  Septembers,  and  King  Edward  and  Ihc  were  married  at  Cmurc^y,  Seftemba  10.     .'• 
p.  43a. 

(3)  Rafin,  by  Miftake,  faya  Sifter.      A3.  Pub.   T.  II.  p.  841.  _ 

(4)  And  in  his  wav  thither,  heid  a  Parliament  at  l.-t.  November  ir.     Wolfing,  p.  77. 

I  5)  Ring  Edward  having  kept  his  Cbrifimafl  at  Bcrzvick,  and  delivered  the  Government  of  Scotland  to  John  de  St.  Job*,    and  f.I.  C    mmifli 

>ith  him,  returned  in:,.  England  about  Candlemafi  j  and  coming  Co  Winebefier,    he  fent  for  the  Citizen]  of  London,    and  reftored  theii  Libcitie:     aito 
ad  been  kept  twelve  Years  in  his  Hands.     But  before  lie  left  Scotland,  he  iil'ued  out  his  Writs,  dated  at  Berwi  -.  Di  ml  ■  a".  tor  lhc  calling  -  Parliament 


Irad  been  kept  twelve  Years  in  his  Hands.     But  — 

to  meet  him  at  H  rftminjler,  :\K  fecond  Sunday  in  Lent  ,  in  which  the  Great  Charter,  and  that  of  ForefU,  were  renewed  and  e  nfirmtd  ,  and  a  n»u 

made  foi  the  bmer  explaining  than,    1  ilfcij  .V  r       -rtas,    which  you  may  fee   in  C.L'.  fecond  Inllitute,    p.  c;-.      i 

iS  1  d  uaid  1. 
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i  300.     would  deStroy  Scotland  from  Sea  to  Sea.     The  Deputiesof 
the  Scots,  who  were  prefent,  could  not  hear  thefe  Threats 
without  emotion.     They  told    him,    he  had   Still   a  great 
deal  to  do  before  matters  could   be  brought  to  that  pals ; 
and  there  was  not  a  Scotchman  but  what  could  fpill  the 
Grant*  a      ]afl  dr0p  of  his  Blood  in  the  defence  of  his  Country.     But 
Ait  "nub      notwithstanding  his  Refolution,    not  to  leave  Scotland  be- 
ll, p.  863.   fore  it  was  entirely  reduced,  he  durft  not  refufe  the  King 
of  France  a  Truce  which  he  demanded  in  behalf  of  the 
Scots  (1). 
EJ-.vnrj  It  was   during  this    Truce   that  Edward  inverted   his 

',''"'.'.!'/■  e'tleft  Son,  now  feventeen  years  old,  with  the  Principa- 
ofWalfs?  lity  of  Wales,  and  the  Earldom  of  Chejler.  The  ll'cljh 
f.i.  Wvft.  rejoiced  at  it,  and  confidered  it  as  a  Mark  of  the  King's 
Walfing.  favour,  becaufe  the  young  Prince  was  born  in  their 
Country. 
1301.  In  the  beginning   of  the  next  Year,    th«  King  fum- 

AnfivtrictbtmoneA  a  Parliament  at  Loncoln  (2),  to  confult  with  them 
ftfc'i  Hull.  CGncerning  tne  Pope's  Pretenfions  to  Scotland,    and  what 
Anfwer  Should  be  returned  to  his  Brief.     The  Parliament 
being  no  lefs   exafperated   at  the  Pope's  Pretenfions  and 
HaughtineSs  than  the  King  himfelf,    it  was  refolved,    that 
a  Letter  fliould   be   fent  to  the    Pope   on  this   cccafion, 
Aft.  Pub.     figned  by  all  the  Barons  of  the   Realm  (3).     In  this  Let- 
II-  r  873.   ter,   they  plainly  tell  him  the  direct  contrary  to   what  he 
M.  v.. ft.     aj]ertecj  jn  his  Brief,  namely,    that  the  Crown  of  England 
had  immemorially  enjoyed  the  Right  of  Sovereignty  over 
Scotland,    and  it  was  publickly  known,    that  Scotland,  as 
to  Temporals,    never  belonged   to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
That   therefore   the   Parliament   would    never   fuffer  the 
King's  Prerogative  to  be  called  in  queftion,  or  Ambaila- 
dors  to  be   fent   to  Rome   upon   that  account,    though  the 
King  himfelf  fliould   be  willing   to    be   fo  condefcending 
to  the  HoJy  See.     Finally,  they  defired  the  Pope  to  leave 
the  King   and   People  of  England  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their   Rights,  without  giving  them  any  Disturbance  (4). 
Tic  King     This  Letter  was  followed,     fome  months  after,    by  an- 
pnitaL*.  other  from  the  King  himfelf,  with  a  Memorial  (5),  likethat 
lb."£'sti.  drawn  UP  during  the  Ailembly  at  Norhatn,  to  juftify  that 
J    the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  had  been  always  dependent  on  the 
Crown  of  England.     But  whereas,    in  the  firft  he  carries 
his  Claim  higher  than  Edward  the  Elder,  in  this,  he  de- 
rives it  from  Brutus,  firft  fabulous  King  of  the  Ijle  of  Al- 
bion, tracing  it  through  all  the  Reigns  of  the  fictitious  Kings 
mentioned  in  theHiitory,  or  rather  the  Romance  of  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth;    which  he  did  not  venture  to  do  in  the 
Memorial  drawn  up   for  the  Scots.     But  every  thing  was 
valid  to  the  Pope  and  Italians,    who  were  not  fumciently 
verfed  in  the  Englijh  Hiftory,  to  difcern  Truth  from  Falf- 
hood.     Befides  the  King's  Letter  was  very  refpedtful,  and 
contained  no  Expreffions  offenfive  to  his  Holinefs.     This 
Moderation  on  fuch  an  occahon,  when  he  was  highly  pro- 
voked at  the  Pope's  Pretenfions,    mull  be  afcribed  to  the 
Need  he  had  of  him,  in  the  Affair  concerning  the  Resti- 
tution of  Guienne  (6). 
Edward  re-       The  Truce  with  Scotland  was  no  fooner  expired,   but 
tu,m  inn     Edward  returned,  and  fpent  the   whole  Winter  in    that 
wli..i^'ll6l'om'     But  when  he  was  preparing  to  renew   the 
ike  ratci."  War,  he  was  fo  Strongly  follicited  by  the  King  of  France, 
A.a.  Pub.     that  ne  cou]rj  not  refufe  the  Scots   the  prolonging  of  the 
M.  Welti'    Truce  till  November.     One  might  wonder  he  Should  have 
fo  much  Complaifance  for  Philip,  if  it  was  true,  as  fome 
affirm,  that  he  had  made  a  Peace  with  France,  at  Mon- 
treuil,  and  taken  polTeffion  of  Guienne.     But  it  is  certain, 
the  Peace  between  the   two  Crowns  was  not  fully  con- 
cluded till  1303,  and  the  Treaty  of  Montreuil  was  properly 
only  the  Pope's  Arbitration,    containing  feveral  Articles, 
the  Performance  whereof  might  meet  with  great  Difficul- 
ties ;  though  in  general  the  two  Kings  were  well  enough 
fatisfied    with  it.     This   makes  Edward's  deference   for 
Philip  not  fo  Strange,  fince  by  a  Refufal,    he  might  have 
retarded  the  Conclusion  of  a  Peace,  by  which  Guienne  was 
to  be  reftored. 


The  Truce  with  Scotland  being  about  to  expire,    Ed-     1301. 
ward  km  Segrave  (7)  into  that  Kingdom  to  renew  the  War.  He  J1"'1'. 
This  general    marched  thither,    not  fo  much  with  defign  f^^l°" 
to  fight  the  Scots,  whom  he  thought  unable  to  refift  him, 
as  to  deftroy  the  Country.     To  that  end,    he  divided  his 
Army  into  three  Bodies,  which  marched  at  fome  diitance 
from  one  another,  in  order  to  include  the  more  Ground. 
His  Notion   that  there  was  no  danger,    caufing  him  to 
march  in  a  carelefs  manner,  and  without  vouchfafing   to 
inform  himfelf  of  the  Pofture    of  his  Enemies,   he  unex- 
pectedly met   them  near  Rofs  (%),    five  Miles  from  Edin- 
burgh.    As  he  was   too    far  advanced   with  the  Body  he 
commanded,    to  receive  any  Affiftance  from   the  others, 
the  Scotch  Army  commanded  by  Comyn  and  Frazer,  at- 
tacked him  without  lofs  of  time,    and   immediately  put 
him  to  rout.      The  neareit  of  the  two  other  Bodies  hfar-  Three  m-h. 
ing  the  General  was  attacked,    halted   to  his  Relief,     but  "^ 
not  being  able  to  come  time  enough,  were  likewife  de-  hmeD%. 
feated.     Though  the   Scots  were  victorious  in  thefe  two  Buchanan. 
Engagements,    it  was  not   without  Difficulty    and  Lofs. 
Their    wounded    being  many,    and  their  Troops  much 
harraffed,  they  were  willing  to  take  fome  reft,  when  they 
faw  the  third  Body  of  the  Englijl)  Army  advancing  to  at- 
tack them.     This  Sight  put  them  into  fuch  Diforder,  that 
they  would  forthwith  have  taken  to  flight,    if  the  Exhor- 
tations of  their  Generals  had   not  revived  their  Couiage. 
This  laft  Battle   was  the  fharpeft  of  the  three  (9).     The 
EngliJ})  animated  with  a  defire  of  revenging  their  Country- 
men,   and    the  Scots   encouraged    by  their  two  Victories, 
fought  a  good  while  with  equal  Animofity  ;  but  the  Scots 
had  the  Advantage    at  laft,    and   routed    their  Enemies. 
The  Englijh  Historians  Slightly  pafs  over  thefe  three  Bat- 
tles,   and  the  Scots,     on  the  contrary,  take  care  to  extol 
this  triple  Victory  (10).     It  may  be,  the  one  fays  too  much, 
and  the  others  too  little.     Be  this   as  it  will,    it  cannot  be  EJwarf  > 
denied  that  this  lofs  appeared  of  great  Confequence  to  Ed-te'™"'d 
ward,    fince  it  made  him  refolve  to  enter  Scotland  once   c  tandjy 
more,  with  a  greater  Army  than  ever.     It  was  not  in  his  °  T""'- 
Power  however,  to  execute  his  Deiign  till  the  next  Year,  ff'  P^ 
becaufe  he  could  not  help  including  the  Scots  in  a  Truce 
made  with  France  till  J  until  1). 

Before  the  Truce  was  expired,  the  Peace  between  the    1303. 
two  Crowns  was  concluded  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  of  May  'T'""y<>f 
1303(12).     Philip    reftored   Guienne    to   Edward,     who  .J'^F'ar.ce 
promifed  on  his  part  to  do  him  full  Homage,    and   with-  ^E^land. 
out  limitation,  in  the  City  of  Amiens.     As  for  the  Allies  *et  Hu^ 
of  the  two  Kings,  there  was  no  mention  of  them  in  the  ibii  p?«L 
Treaty.     On   the  contrary,  each  Monaich  obliged  him-  M.  Weft, 
felf  by  Oath  not  to  affiit  the  other's  Enemies.     Thus  the 
Scots  and   the  Earl  of  Flanders  were  equally  abandoned. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  Instances,  how  little 
petty   Princes  can  rely   upon  their  Alliances  with  more 
powerful    Sovereigns.     Though   the  firft  Article  always 
runs,    that  neither  Peace  nor  Truce  Shall  be  made  with- 
out the  Confent  of  all  Parties,    it  is  ufually  this  that  is 
firft  violated.     Indeed,  Philip  perfuaded  the  Scots,  that  he 
would  procure  them  a  feparate  Peace,  at  a  future  Interview 
with  Edward;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts. 
For  he  had  left  the  Scots  to  the  Mercy  of  the   King  of  Aa-  *<>*>• 
England,  only  to  prevail  with  him  to  abandon  the  Flcm-  M'  w^9" 
ings,    who  having  taken  up  Arms  againft  him,  had  now 
gained  great  Advantages.     Baliol,  from  whom  this  Treaty 
had  taken  all  hopes  of  being  ever  reftored,  lived  upon  his 
Eftate  in  Normandy,  and  fpent  the  refidue  of  his  days  as  a 
private  Perfon  (13 ). 

The  unexpected  Contefts  between  Pope  Boniface  and  7lc  P"K' 
Philip  the  Fair,  had  long  delayed  the  Conclufion  of  this  „,;<&„,  lu 
Peace.     The  Pope,  who  had  projected  to  turn  the  Arms  Pop. 
of  the  Christians  againit  the  Infidels,  pretended  arbitrarily 
to  command  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,    to  end  their  Dif- 
ferences according  to  his  caprice,   and  prepare  to  fend  or 
lead    in   Perfon   their   Forces  to  the  Holy-Land.     The  Walfing. 
Haughtinefs  wherewith  he  would  have  treated  the  King  K^01* 


(1)  It  was  granted  by  Kiig  Ed-ward,  Oilcbcr  30.     Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  II.  p.  S69. 

(2)  January  11.  M.  Weft,  p.  433.  In  this  Parliament  the  Earls  and  Barons  complained  of  Grievances,  and  petitioned  the  Confirmation  of  the  tv.o  Char- 
ters, which  Rcqueft  of  theirs  the  King  complied  with.    M.  Weft,  p.  4.33.     The  Laity  granted  the  King  a  Fifteenth.     Ibid. 

(3)  it  bears  date  February  12.  at  Lincoln.     See  Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  II.  p.  875. 

(4)  This  Remonflrance  is  fubfenbed  by  a  hundred  Earls  and  Barons,  who  declare  befides,  that  they  had  Authority  to  reprefent  the  whole  Community  of 
the  Kingdom.  Dr.  Howel  has  given  the  Names  of  them,  and  calls  it  a  Lift  of  thfe  worthy  Patriots  who  withftccd  Pap  at  Ujurpatien.  The  Lift  and  Names 
of  them  are  in  Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  II.  p.  873,  874. 

(5)  Dated  at  Kemejeye,  May  17.     Ibid-  p.  S&8. 

(6)  A  ficond  Parliament  was  held  this  Year  at  London,  in  Lent,  wherein  King  Edward  renewed  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters,  and  made  fome  Sta- 
tutes abnut  Fines  and  Goal-delivery.     Walfing.  p.  78.      Sec  Cote's  2d  Inftitute,  p.  521. 

(7 )  John  de  Segrave ;  about  the  beginning  of  November,  conftituting  him  Governor  of  Berwick,  and  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,     Waif,  p.  86. 
(S)  AtRcJiin.     Buchanan.  (?)  Thefe  three  Battles  were  fought  on  February  24.  1 302.      Buchanan. 

(10)  The  Scotch  Hiftorians  afcribe  all  the  Glory  to  Comyn  and  Frazer,  without  mentioning  Wallace  :  See  Buchanan.  Whereas  the  EngliJJ}  attribute  all  to 
the  brave  Wallace.     M.  Weft.     Walfing. 

(11)  In  Mid-lent,  this  Year,  a  Parliament  or  Great  Council  was  held  at  Stanford.  Walfing.  Knighton,  c.  2523.  M.  Weft,  mentions  two  Parliaments 
this  Year,  one  *he  firft  of  J«'y,  the  fecond  October  13.  p.  445. 

(12)  The  Commiflioners,  or  Plenipotentiaries,  appointed  by  King  Edward  to  conclude  this  Peace,  were  Amadeus  EatI  of  Sai'oy,  Henry  de  Lacy  Earl  of 
L:n.-_.'nt  and  Otto  de  Grandifcn,  as  appears  by  the  King's  Commiffion  to  them,  d3ted  at  OdiJoam,  January  10.     Sec   Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  II.  p.  925. 

(13)  He  was  delhered  by  Robert  de  Brcupjib,  Ccnftablc  of  Dover  Caftle,  to  Reginald  Bilhop  of  Vtccnzoa,  the  Popj's  Nuncio,  at  Witfani,  in  1299-  a;  appears 
i-y  the  King's  Warrant  to  him,  dated  at  Canterbury,  July  14.  in  Rymrr's  Ford.  T.  Ii.  p.  840.  Walfing.  p.  76,  77.  M,  Weft.  p.  433.  King  Edward,  in 
•306,  granted  his  Lands  and  Eftate  in  England,  to  John  de  Brstagne,  his  Nephew.     Rymtr's  Fcetk  T.  II-  p.  1029. 
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of  France,  occafioned  fuch  Difputes  between  them,  as 
grew  at  length  to  an  open  Rupture.  P'or  this  Caufe, 
Philip,  looking  upon  the  Pope  as  his  Enemy,  rejected  his 
Arbitration,  and  concluded  a  Peace  with  Edward,  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  him  whom  they  had  chofen  for 
Umpire  (1). 

Edward  having  nothing  more  to  fear  from  France, 
carried  his  Arms  a  fourth  time  into  Scotland{z),  with  fo 
numerous  an  Army,  that  he  met  with  no  Refiftancc. 
He  penetrated  even  to  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  the  Illand, 
ravaging  the  Country  on  all  hands;  the  Scots  being  un- 
able to  oppofe  fo  formidable  a  Power.  Wallace  alone 
kept  clofc  to  him  with  fome  Troops,  in  order  to  harrafs 
him,  and  revenge  the  Scots  upon  the  Englijh  Soldiers,  that 
ventured  to  ftir  from  the  Body  of  the  Army.  How 
great  foever  Edward's  Advantages  were,  he  was  not  fo 
fevere  to  thofe  who  voluntarily  fubmitted,  as  he  was  in 
his  former  Expedition.  He  had  found,  that  by  driving 
KrvgMon.     thcrn        Jcfpajr    he  had  himfelf  induced  them   to  revolt. 

fit!  VFQ'ltl  r  * 

June  Fa-vmn  For  this  reafon  he  treated  favorably  fuch  as  furrendred,  and 
wifaScits.  permitted  them  to  redeem  their  Lands,    which  lie  had  be- 
Act.    u  .     j-Qre  refu|C(j  thern_     This  Gentlenefs  produced  fo  good  an 
Walling.       Effect,  that  all  the  great  Men  of  the  Kingdom,  feeing  no 
M.  Weft,     other  Remedy,  were  willing  to  embrace  it  (3).     Before  he 
Stc/lmB  (V  quitted  the  Kingdom,    Edward  ordered  Sterling  Caftle  to 
be  alTaulted,  which  held  out  the  whole  Winter.     The  vi- 
gorous Defence  of  the  befreged,    obliged   the  King  to  be 
there  in  perfon  as  foon  as  the  Weather  permitted  ;  and  yet 
it  was  July  (4)  before  he  brought  them   to  capitulate  (;). 
Buchanan  fays,    that,  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the  Ca- 
pitulation, he  committed  to  prifon  the  Governor  and  Of- 
ficers of  the  Garrifon. 

The  taking  of  Sterling  finifhed  Edward's  fourth  Expe- 
dition and  thud  Conqueft(6).  But  though  Scotland  may 
juftly  be  faid  to  be  conquered  on  this  occafion,  there  were 
ftill  in  the  Country,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Englijh  Arms, 
certain  impenetrable  Places,  which  afforded  a  Retreat  and 
Sanctuary  to  thofe  who  could'  not  live  in  Slavery,  and  who 
greatly  promoted  the  Reftoration  of  the  whole  Kingdom 
to  its  ancient  Liberty.  This  is  what  Edward  himfelf  in 
the  midft  of  hisSuccefles  could  not  forbear  dreading.  The 
Tragical  End Rigour  wherewith  he  treated  the  brave  IVallace,  who  was 
^Wallace,  bafely  betrayed  into  his  hands  (7),  is  a  clear  Evidence,  he 
M.  Weft,  did  not  think  the  Scots  fubdued,  though  he  was  Mafter  of 
Scotland.  To  deter  them  by  the  Punifhment  of  this  great 
Man,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  fole  Author  of  their 
Revolt,  he  caufed  him  to  be  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted as  guilty  of  High-Treafon  (8),  and  ordered  his  four 
Quarters  to  be  hung  up  in  four  of  the  principal  Towns  in 
the  Kinguom(y).  This  Sentence  was  pronounced  by  En- 
glijh Judges,  tho'  IVallace  was  a  Scotchman,  and  one  that 
never  owned  the  Jurifdiclion  of  Edward.  To  excufe,  in 
fome  meafure,  fo  extraordinary  a  Severity,  there  are  Hi- 
ftorians  who  endeavour  to  defame  Wallace,  and  charge  him 
with  having  committed  exceffive  Cruelties.  But  neither 
thefe  Accufations,  nor  the  manner  of  his  Death,  have  been 
able  to  hinder  Pofterity  from  doing  him  the  Juftice  he  de- 
ferved ;  and  unprejudiced  People  from  ftill  deeming  him  a 
Hero  worthy  of  a  better  Fate  ( 1  o). 


Waiting. 


Edward  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  Scotland,  return-  130;. 
cd  into  England,  where  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  W«tTj 
caufe  his  Authority  to  be  rcfpc&cd,  for  which  fomeannono- ..'""'£ 
the  Barons  fhewed  but  little  Regard.  Segrave  ( •Was  s-fnve. 
firft  attacked  on  this  account,  to  ferve  for  Example  to  the  M-  Wc(l- 
reft.  This  Lord  being  accufed  of  fome  Mifdemeanour, 
in  defence  of  his  Innocency  challenged  his  Accufcr  to  a 
Duel,,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  thofe  Days  (1  2).  But 
the  King  not  thinking  fit  to  confent  to  it,  Segrave  palled 
the  Sea,  rn  order  to  fight  out  of  the  Kingdom.  Though 
his  Difobedience  was  in  fome  meafure  foftcned  by  his 
Regard  for  the  King,  in  forbearing  to  fight  in  his  Ter- 
ritories, Edward  confidered  it  as  being  of  too  great  Con- 
ference to  be  left  unpunifhed.  As  foon  as  Segrave  came 
back,  he  was  taken  into  Cuftody,  and  brought  to  his 
Trial.  The  Judges  were  at  a  lofs  to  pafs  Sentence  upon 
this  Affair,  concerning  which  there  was  apparently  no 
Law  to  direct  them.  However,  after  three  days  Confuta- 
tion, they  declared  him  worthy  of  Death,  adding  in  their 
Sentence,  that  it  fhould  be  in  the  King's  Power  to  pardon 
him.  Edward  was  extremely  offended  at  the  Boldnefs  of 
the  Judges,  who  fcemed  to  fct  Bounds  to  his  Prerogative, 
as  if  he  could  not  exercife  his  Clemency  without  their  Per- 
milTion,  and  gave  them  a  fevere  Reprimand.  Ncverthe- 
lefs  he  pardoned  Segrave,  upon  the  Interceffion  of  certain 
Lords,  who  offered  to  become  Sureties  for  his  good  Be- 
haviour (r  3). 

But  this  was  not  the  only  Inftance  of  Severity  given  by  Caimiffim  / 
Edward  after  his  Return.     He  was  informed  that  Juftice  ^  ,! 
was  adminiftered,  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom,    with  11.  p.  960. 
great  Negligence  and  Partiality  ;  that  the  Magiftrates  fuf-  M-  Wc  •• 
fered  themfelvcs  to  be  bribed   with  Prefents,  and  the  richWllfin*" 
were  fcreened   from  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws,     whilft  the 
Poor  were    expofed  to   the  Oppreilion    and  Tyranny  of 
the  Great.     So  great  a  Diforder  calling  for  a  fpeedy  and 
effectual  Redrefs,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  Commiflion  to 
Judges  nominated  by  himfelf,  to  go  into  all  the  Counties 
and  ftrictly  enquire  concerning  all  Malefactors  of  what  Rank 
foever  they  might  be,    and   impowered    them  to  execute 
their  Sentence  upon  the  fpot.     This  Commiflion  was  cal- 
led Trail- Baton  (14),    a  Word   whofe  Derivation  is   un- 
known, concenring  which  there  are  feveral  Conjectures  too 
long  to  be  inferted.     It  fuffices  to   fay,  in  order  to  give  a 
Notion  of  this  extraordinary  Court,  it  was  much  the  fame 
with  what  is  filled  in  France,  Grands  Jours.     This  Seve- 
rity was  a  Check  to  thofe  that  thought  to  fcreen  themfelves 
from  Juftice  by  their  Credit  and  Riches,  and  ferved  at  the 
fame  time  to  fill  the  King's  Coffers  with  the  Mulcts  and 
Fines  of  the  Guilty  (15). 

To  thefe  two  Inftances  of  Severity  he  added  a  third,  P"'"'"/ 
very  proper  to  fhew  his  Intention  that  the  Laws  fhould  ^)''s f^*,',-. 
be  obferved,  without  regard  to  Birth  or  Dignity.     Prince  fLJ.  ' 
Edward  his  Son  being   perfuaded  by  Piers  Gavejlon,  one  Fabllns 
of  his  Favourites,    to   commit  fome  Outrage  againft   the  ch,°"' 
Biihop  of  Chejicr  (16),    he  ordered   him  to  be  publicky 
imprifoned,  not  fuffering  his  Rank  to  exempt  him  from 
J  uftice. 

This  Proceeding  would  doubtlefs  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  the  Englijh,  if  what  he  did  fhortly  after,  had  lhewn 


(1)  This  Year  the    faid  Pope  died,  on  October  12,    after  he  had  been  accufed  by  the  King  of  France  of  Horefy,    Simony,    and  Murder,    imprifoned     and 

plundered  of  all  his  Gocds.     Waljing.   p.  87 This  Year  alfo  the  King's  Exchequer  at  Wtjimmjler  was  broke  open,    and  robbed  of  about  one  hundred 

thoufand  Pounds  ;  for  which  feveral  of  the  Monks  of '  WeJIminfter  Abbey  were  imprifoned.     Sec  Rym:r\  Feed.  T.  II.  p-  930,  038. 

(2)  About  Whitfuntide.     Walfing.  p.  87.      M.  Wejl.  p.  447. 

(3)  The  Terms  were,  That  their  Lives,  Limbs,  and  Members  mould  be  faved:  And  they  were  to  be  free  from  lmprifonment,  and  not  to  be  difinheritcd  • 
nor  pay  any  thing  except  f<5r  their  Ranfom  and  Fine,  and  the  Amends  for  their  Faults  only  committed  againft  the  King,  flfc.  See  the  Terms  at  length  in 
Rylcy'%  PLictta  Parliam.  p.  369,  and  Brady,  p.  78,  &c. 

(4)  The  twentieth.     Walfing.  p.  89. 

(5)  The  Governor  was  William  Olifard,  who  was  brought  Prifoner  to  London.     Walfing.  p.  S9. 

(6)  After  which  he  returned  to  England,  leaving  Scotland  under  the  care  of  John  dt  Segrave ;  and  when  he  came  to  Tort,  removed  the  Courts  of  Kirg't 
Bench  and  Exchequer,  which  had  been  there  feven  Years,  to  their  old  place  in  Lonekn.     Waljing.  p.  89. 

(7)  About  Auguft  15,  by  Sir  John  Menteitb,  his  pretended  Friend,  who  was  bribed   by  the  Englijh.     Buchanan.     M.  Wejl.  p.  451. 

(8)  He  was  dragged  at  a  Horfe's  Tail,  AuguJI  23,  and  his  Head  let  up  on  London  Bridge.     M.WeJI.  p.  431. 

(9)  Ot  Scotland.     Hid.     Walfing.   p.  90. 

( ro)  A  Parliament  was  held  this  Year  in  November.  See  Ryley's  Placita.  And  the  King,  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  impofed  a  Tallage  of  the  iixth 
Penny  upon  his  demclhe  Cities  and  Burroughs,     Cbron.  Abind.     This  Year  alfo  died  John  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey.     M.  Wejl.     Waljing.  p.  90. 

(11)  Sir  Nicolas  de  Segrave.     M.  Wejl.  p.  450. 

(12)  He  was  charged  with  Trealon  by  Sir  j:hn  de  Ctvmbwell.     M.  Weft.  Anno  1305. 

(13)  Thirty  of  his  Peers,  girt  with  Swords,  offering  to  be  bound,  Body  and  Goods,  that  he  fliould  be  forth  coming,  whenfoever  the  King  fhould  require 
he  was  fet  at  Liberty,  and  reftored  to  his  Poll'effions,  i.iys  Matthew  of  WJlminfier,  wh«  calls  him,    Unut  de  prerjianttoribui  Mi/itibus  de  Regno.     M.  Welt,  in 

Anno  1305. This  Year  a  Parliament  was  called  in  July;  and  afterwards  prorogued  to  the  1 5th  of  Auguji,  and  farther  to  the  15th  of  September.     Ryley's 

Plactt.  Parliament,  p.  503. 

(14)  This  old  French  Word  fignifies  to  draw  a  Staff.  As  for  the  Reafon  why  this  CommilTion  was  fo  called,  it  fecms  to  be  altogether  unknown.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  gives  this  Account  of  it  from  the  Eve/ham  Chronicle.  That  Chronicle  derives  it  from  a  certain  Inftrunient  anciently  belonging  to  Shoemakers ;  where- 
with they  ufed  to  beat  their  Apprentices,  called  a  Tray/e-bajlon.  The  King  in  his  return  out  of  Scotland  was  told  this  Story,  concerning  thole  who  then  made 
it  a  Trade  to  take  Money  to  beat  other  Men.  A  certain  wicked  Perfon,  having  hired  fome  of  thofe  Ruffians  to  beat  another  Man,  whom  he  dtirft  not 
meddle  with  himfelf,  they  cudgeled  him  very  feverely  :  But  he  happening  to  know  one  of  them,  found  out  who  it  was  that  had  hired  them  ;  whereupon  de- 
firing  them  to  fpare  him,  he  promifed  them,  if  they  would  give  as  many  Blows  to  him  that  fet  them  on  Work,  he  would  reward  them  dnubly ;  which  they 
agreed  to :  Accordingly,  in  their  return,  they  met  with  the  Man  that  firft  employed  them,  who  adcing  them,  whether  they  had  done  as  he  had  ordered  them? 
They  anfwered,  Yes,  and  that  they  were  to  receive  as  much  more  for  the  like  Bulinefs ;  fo  one  of  them  being  a  Shoemaker,  crying  out  Trayie-bajlon,  thev  all 
fell  upon  him,  and  cudgeled  him  twice  as  much  as  they  did  the  other.  At  which  Story  the  King  at  firft  fmiling,  was  refolved  to  leoure  his  People  for  the  fu  • 
ture  from  fuch  Malefactors  J  and  therefore  iffued  out  the  forefaid  Commiflion.  Tyrrell,  p.  160.  The  Commiflion  itlelf  is  in  Rymer's  Feed.  T-  II.  p.  960. 
and  dated  at  Wejiminjler  the  6th  Day  of  April. 

(15)  Thefe  Juftices  were  in  a  manner  the  fame  with  the  Juftices  in  Eyre.  Their  Office  was  to  make  Inquifition  through  the  Realm,  by  the  Verdict  of 
fubftantial  Juries,  upon  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  Bayliffs,  Elcheators  and  others,  concerning  Extortion,  Bnfcery,  and  fuch  Grievances,  as  lntruliens  into  other  Men's 
Lands,  Barretors,  and  Breakers  of  the  Peace,  £JV.     For  the  Etymology  of  the  Word  Trail-baton,  fee  Spelman's  GlcJfary. 

(16)  There  was  no  Biihop  of  Chcjler  till  1540.  when  that  See  was  ereftcd  by  King  Henry  VJII.  The  Perfon  here  meant,  was  Walter  de  Langtcn,  Bifhrp 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.     ( M.  Weji.  p.  434.)     For  Petrui,  one  of  the  Blfhops  of  this  See,  removing  it  to  Chcjler  in  1075,  it  hence  came  to  pais,  that  his  Suc- 

ctlTors  were  many  times  called  Bilhops  of  CheJIer The  Outrage  committed  by.  the  Prince  againft  the  Biihop,    was,   th3t  he,  together  with  Gave/Ion,  and 

other  ill  Companions,  had  broke  down  the  Fences  of  the  Bifhop's  Park,  and  killed  his  Deer.     Fabian. 
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I305.    the   fame   Moderation    and   the    fame    Regard    for   the 
Clement  v,  People.     Clement  V,  Native  of  Baurdeaux,  fucceedirig  Bo- 
«ifil™'k  nifaceVlll*  Edward  thought  he  fhould   improve  his  In- 
h'.Oatbu  teteft  with  the  new  Pope,  to  obtain  a  Difpenfation  from 
tbtCtantrs.  the  Oath  he  had  taken,    with  regard  to  the  two  Charters 
Aft.  Pub.    0f  Liberties.     The    Pope  made   no  Scruple  to  grant  him 
M.  Weft. '  that  Favour.     He  fuppofed,  as  it  appears  in  his  Bull,  that 
r-  454.        the  King  was  forced  to  take  that  Oath  ;  and  that  Suppo- 
Walfing.      ^ltionj  f-a]fe  as  ;t  was,  feemed  to  him  a  fufficient  Reafon  to 
M.  Weft,     abfolve  him  from  the  fame.     It  is  pretended  Edward  pur- 
c haled  this   Difpenfation  by  a  Prefent   of  Gold  Plate   to 
the  Pope.     The  Alarm  caufed   by  this  Step  in  the  King- 
dom was    not  groundlefs,    fince  it  foon  began  to  be  pei- 
ceived,  that  the  King  affirmed  a  greater  Authority,    than 
was  allowed   by   the  Laws  and  Cultoms   of  the  Realm. 
He  even  affefted  todifcover  his  Intention,  on  an  Occafion 
<,    ird  acii where  it  could  not  be  miftaken.     Clement  V,  granted  him 
'  '■■'  «"'&•  a  Tenth  upon  the  Clergy  for  three  Years,   referving  one 
half  to   himfelf  for  the^Occafions   of  the   Holy  See(i). 
The  Parliament    not    being    able  to  bear   this   fhameful 
Trade,  which  tended  to  impoverifh  the  Clergy  without  any 
neceility,  and  to  drain  the  Kingdom  of  Money,    ftrenu- 
ouily  oppofed  it,  and  forbid  the  Collectors  to  levy  the  Tenth. 
Edward,  regardlefs  of  the  Parliament,    removed  the  Pro- 
hibition by    his  own  Authority,   and  permitted   the  Col- 
leftors  to  go  on.     This  arbitrary  Aft  coming  immediately 
after  the  abovementioned  Difpenfation,    made  the  Englijh 
apprehenfive,    the  King  had  formed  a  Defign  upon  their 
Liberties,    and     their    Apprehenfions    appeared    but    too 
well-grounded.     But  if  Edward  had  any  fuch  Intent,  the 
Troubles  which  fuddenly  broke    out  a-frefh   in  Scotland, 
prevented  the  Execution,  and  rendered  the  Pope's  Favour 
intfteftual. 
;io6.         The  Scots,    though  fo  often  vanquished,    and  as  often 
usjfam  of    conftrained  to  fwear  Fealty  to  Edward,    could  not  inure 
Scotland,      themfelves  to  his  Yoke.     Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrie, 
V'L\',,„     was  one  of  thofe   that  thought  they  had   molt  Reafon  to 
complain.     Not   only   his    father   Robert  was   excluded 
from    the   Crown,    but     moreover,    Edward  had    now 
broke  his  Word    with  him.     He  promifed  to  place  him 
on  the  Throne,  in  the  room  of  BalioL;  but  made  not  the 
leaft  Step  towards  the  performance  of  his  Promife.     Ne- 
verthelefs,    Robert  all   along  ferved  him   faithfully,     both 
before  and  after  his  Father's  death,    flattering  himfelf  per- 
Biuce  and    haps,  that  he  would  one  day  accomplifh  his  Promife.     But 
c  myn        his  difcourfe   with  IVallace,    on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
;';     Falkirk,    and    the  King's  whole   Behaviour,    convincing 
Country,       him  that  Edward  had  only  his  own  ends  in  view,  he  en- 
M.  Weft,     tertained   the  generous    Defign    of  exerting  his   Endea- 
vours,   to  free  his  Country  from  the  Servitude  to  which  it 
was  1  educed.     At  the  fame  time,  he  thought  of  procuring 
the  Crown  of  Scotland  for  himfelf,  to  which  he  pretended 
to  have  a    lawful  Title,    notwithltanding    the    Sentence 
given  againit  the  Earl  his  Father.     "John  Comyn,  firnamed 
the  Red,  another  Scotch  Lord  of  great  Diftinction  in  Scot- 
land,   but  however  of  lefs  Credit  than  Bruce,    was,  or 
feemed  to  be,     in  the  fame  fentiments,    and  to  have   the 
Interelt  of  his  Country  at  Heart.     This  Conformity  caufed 
tbefe  two  Lords  to  communicate  their  Thoughts  to  each 
other,    after  long  founding  one  another,    without  daring 
to  fpeak   their   mind1;.     At  length,    both  growing  bolder, 
they    had    feveral    Conferences  together,    wherein    they 
agreed  upon  means  to  accomplifh  their  Projects.     Thcfe 
Conferences  ended  in  an  Agreement,  containing  thefe  two 
Articles.     I.  That  they  fhould  aft  in  common  to  promote 
Robert  Bruce  to  the   Crown  of  Scotland.       II.  That  in 
confideration  of  Comyn's  Services,  Bruce  mould  make  over 
to  him  all  his  private  Patrimony,    and   appoint  him    his 
Lieutenant-Genera!.     Thefe  meafures   being  taken,    Ro- 
bert came  to  Edward's  Court,  where  it  was  neceflary   to 
gain  certain  Scotch  Lords,    who  were  in  the  Interefts  of 
that  Prince. 


Meantime,    whether  Comyn  repented  of  wha't  he  had    1509. 
done,  or,  as  Ibme  affirm,  had  contrived  this  1'iot  on  pur-  c.,.,;..  >. 
pofe    to   enfnare  Robert,     he  difcovered   the  whole  Projeifl  Z'     "'''' 
to  the  King.     It  is  faid,     he  even    ferit  him   the  original  h« 
A:r,!eemcnt    under    both    their  Hands   and    Seals.     The  w*-    . 
K1112;  immediately    defigned    to    apprehend   Robert^    but 
fearing  thereby  to  mifs  of  his  Accomplices   was  contented 
with  narrowly  watching  him.     He  hoped   to  make  fome 
frefh  Difcoveries   by  means   of  Comyn,    to   whom  Robert 
communicated  by   Letters    whatever    he   did    at    Court. 
The    King's  Delign  could  not   be  fo  fecict,    but  it  was  Hucharua, 
perceived  by   the   Earl   of  Corner  (2),    an   old  Friend   of 
the  Family  of  Bruce  then  at  London.     This  Earl  know- 
ing Robert  was  narrowly  watched,    and   not  daring   by 
word  of  Mouth   to  difcover  fo  important  a  Secret,  fent 
him  a  Pair  of  Spurs,  with  fome  pieces  of  Gold,   as  if  he 
had  borrowed  them  of  him.     Robert,    who  was  endowed  Bra<*  '/r"/« 
with  great  Penetration,    prefently  found   there  was  fome  „„,/ killt 
myftery   in  this  pretended  Reftitution  of  his  Friend,    and  Comyn. 
concluded,    he  meant  by  it   to  advife  him    to  make   his 
Efcape.     In  this  belief,    he  immediately  came  to  a  Refo- 
lution,  and  executed  it  with   fuch  addrefs  and  diligence, 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  prevent  him,  and   much  more 
to  overtake  him.     As  he  had  communicated  his  Thoughts 
only  to  Comyn,    he  did  not  doubt  but  lie  was  betrayed  by 
that  treacherous  Friend.     Accordingly,  as  foon  as  he  came 
into  Scotland,  he  repaired  to  Dumfries,  where  Comyn  then 
was,  and  meeting  him  in  the   Church  of  the  Cordeliers, 
little  expecting  his    coming,    {tabbed  him  with  his   own 
Hand  (3).     This  bold  Stroke,  added  to  the  Plot   he   had 
lard,    expofing  him   to  the   King's  Refentment,    he  faw 
himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  openly  declaring  himfelf,  well 
knowing  there    was    no  Safety   for  him  but  in  the  Suc- 
cefs  of  his  Defigns.     Whereupon,  fuch  Numbers  flocked  He  iscrmm. 
to  him,  that  he  was  quickly  in  condition  to   50  well  at-  e~  K"'- '-' 

..  «  .  ^         ,J  r  ,  .  °  i,\    Scotland. 

tended  to  iscone,  where  he  was  lolemiijy  crowned  (4). 
After  which,  all  the  People  in  gencial  fided  with 
him. 

It  was  with  extreme  Vexation  that  Edward  perceived  Edward 
he  was  miftaken,    in  imagining  he  had  nothing  more  to-',""10" 

*  go  o  sit'*"-.'  ."•;;. 

do  in  Scotland.     He   would   not  however  give  over  his  Scotland. 
firit  delign.     But  to   fecure  for  the  future  the  poffeflion  A'1-  Pub- 
of  that  Kingdom,    he  refolved    to    reduce    it  to  fuch  a  M'  wefif" 
ftate;  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  danger  of  a  Revolt.  Walfing. 
Purfuant  to   this  Refolution,    he  fent  Audemar  of  Valence,  K-<i'gb-i<>n" 
Earl    of  Pembroke  (5),    with  an  Army   to     prepare  the 
way,    whilft   he  aiTembled  all  his  Forces  at  Carltjle'b). 
To  render  his  Expedition  the  more  fignal,  he  knighted 
three  hundred    young    Gentlemen,    who    attended    the 
Prince  his  Son,    whom  he  was  willing,  on  this  occafion, 
to  initiate  in  the  Art  of  War  (7). 

Mean  time,    Robert  made  great  Progrefs  in  Scotland,  E'uc?  '" 
and  took  feveral  places.     He  would  have  carried  his  Con-f£™%  '"d 
quells  farther,    if  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  not  flopped  aifiaU. 
his  career.     The  Earl  entering  Scotland,  marched  direct-  Buchanan. 
ly  to  Robert,    who,    not  thinking  proper  to  retreat  on  waifog. 
this  firft  occafion,  went  himfelf  to  meet  him.     The  two 
Armies  coming  to  an  Engagement,  Robert's  was  put  to  the 
rout  (8).     But  as  his  Lots  was  not  great,    he  was  willing 
to  venture  a  fecond   Battle  (9),    where  he  had  no  better 
Succefs.     Thefe  two  Defeats  upon  one  another,  obliging 
him   to  quit  the  Country,    he  withdrew    to  one  of  the 
Hebrides,    where  he  lay  concealed  at  a  Relation's  Houfe, 
in  expectation   of  a  more    favorable  Junfture.     Shortly  Edward 
after,    Edward  entering  the  Kingdom  with   a  numerous  ZZL™™-j 
Army  ( 1  o),    found  the  Scots  in  Confternation,  and  their  j^erety  ' 
Troops  difperfed.     So  having  no  Enemies   to  encounter,  fifia  ,bt 
he    fent  out  Detachments   on   all  fides   to  feize  Bruce's  ^X'zZ'n. 
Adherents.     Great    Numbers   were   taken,    who  all  felt  m.  Wen. 
that  Prince's  Severity  (11).     Three  Brothers  of  the  new  Willing. 
King   loft  their  Heads  on  a  Scaffold.     His  Queen  herfelf 
being  fent  into  England,  was  kept  in  clofe  Confinement. 


(t)  The  Pope  granted  the  King  a  Tenth  out  of  all  the  Ecclefiaftical  Benefices  in  England,  for  two  Years,  towards  the  Relief  of  the  Ih.y-Lar.d though  it 
was  diverted  by  the  King  for  his  own  private  Occafions.  The  Pope  alfo  rcferved  to  himfelf  the  firft  Fruits  of  all  the  Benefices,  which  continued  down  to  the 
Reign  of  Hon  v  VIII.  who  firft  annexed  them  to  trie  Crown.  But  (lays  AL  Weftminfter )  thePcpe  was  induced  to  this  through  the  Covetoufnefs  of  the  B.ihops, 
wli)  fubmitted  to  this  Innovation,  on  condition  they  might  enjoy  one  Year's  Profits  of  all  vacant  Benefices  in  their  Gift.  AL  Jl'tji.  p.  454.  7yrrelt  p- 167. 
See  Rymer'%  Fetd  Tom.  II.  p.  lco6,  1039,  :04a.  1051. 

(2)  Buchanan  c.ilis  him  Comitan  Gomerat,  though  (lays  Tyrrtl)  there  was  no  fuch  Ear!  then  in  England.     lyrrel,  Vol-  IV.  p.  168. 

(3)  January  29.  At.  rVefi.  p.  4.S3.  Buchanan  layr,  as  loon  as  he  came  into  Scotland,  he  accidentally  met  a  Meffenger  with  Letters  from  C:r.yn  to  the 
Kine,  of  England,  which  he  lelzc.l  ;  and  in  them  found  how  he  had  adviled  him  to  put  Bruce  to  Death.  Whereupon  he  r.de  xoDumfnes,  and  {hewing  Comyn 
the  Letter,  accufed  him  of  Treachery,  but  the  other  confidently  denying  it,  Bruct  was  fo  exafperated  that  he  ftabbed  him  in  the  Belly,  ;.  2. 

(4J  March  2;.     AL  JVtJi.  p.  4-3.     Walfing.  p.  91. 

(5)   With.  Robert  Clifford  and  Henry  P«   •■.       .'    rVe/h   p.  454.      fValfing.  p.  91. 

tii,  Fifteen  Days  alter  Midfitmnier,  M.  II '/!.  ibid. 

'-)  All  luch  as   were  t"  1  ther  by  paternal  Succeffion,  or  for  their  Eftates.     M.  Wtft.     Upon  this  occafion,  of  the  Prince'"  rec-iving  the 

Order  of  Knighthood,   the  Clergy  and  L^.ty  granted  the  K-ing  a  Thirtieth,  and  the  Merchants  a  Twentieth.      At.  IV ft.  p.  4^4.     See  Xjr.tr's  Feed.  Tom.  I  J. 
p.  981  ,  9S7,  9SS.     The  King  iiis  F.ither  ga\  e  him  at  the  fame  time  the  Dukedom  of  Guienni.     Ibid.  p.  990.     M.  rVtjt.  ji.  454, 
'-     At  MetU  n  near  Perth,  or  Sujebn  s  Town,  July  20.     Buchanan,  1.  2.     M.  ffeS.  p.  455. 

(9)  At  Da/ri  ■■     '■'■'■ 

1 10)  During  his  Ablence,  he  appointed  rVilliam  Archbilhop  of  Tbrk,  and  JValttr  Bifhop  of  Lichfield  and  Ccientry,  Guardians  of  the  Realm,  See  Rync'; 
Feed.   Tom.  II.   p    IOC  J. 

(11)  The  following  Pcrfcm  were  committed  to  feveral  1  "»ns  in  England,  Alan  Earl  of  Mrntttb,  The  Earl  of  Mam\  Son  and  Heir,  to  Bri/lolCaftk: 
}'i>t:nk  dr  Graham,  Walter  do  Rjt:Jhi,  and  Richard  de  A  eutrobre,  to  the  Tower  of  London :  Hugh  hovel,  and  JVilliam  de  Murray,  Jc  Sandford,  rQJVtndf»r 
Caftl    :  li  ,:  trek   I  array  to  Corf  i  1        l.ul  of  Stratbern,  to  Rocbefter  Ciftle :  Tbontai  P.md  If  to  Lit  tin  Caiile,  fee.  RU-rrt  Bruce's  Wife  to  Bntfte- 

tvioi,     And  the  Lands  and  E Rates  of  moft  oi  ih=  other  Revolters  wen'  confifcaftd.     Ibftl.  f.  102,  ic.13,  8?c, 
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Edward's  Age,  and  Vexation  to  fee  himfelf  Co  often 
obliged  to  begin  afrefh,  rendered  him  fo  inexorable,  that 
he  hardly  pardoned  any  one  Perfon.  The  Bifhops  of 
Gltifcoiv  and  St.  Andrews,  who  were  taken  with  their 
Coats  of  Mail  over  their  Habits,  would  have  fallen  a  Sa- 
crifice to  his  Vengeance,  had  not  his  Fear  of  difobligmg 
the  Pope  faved  their  Lives.  Thev  were  however  fent 
into  England,  and  thrown  into  Prifon  ( 1 ).  The  Earl  of 
A/bol,  allied  to  Edward,  and  the  Royal  Family  of  Scot- 
haul,  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  only  by  the  heighth 
of  the  Gallows  on  which  he  was  hanged.  The  Countcfs 
'  of  Buquban,  who  affifted  at  Robert's  Coronation  (2),  was 
put  into  a  Wooden  Cage,  and  placed  as  a  ridiculous 
Sight  to  the  People  on  the  Walls  of  Berwick  Caftle. 
Mary  her  Sifter  underwent  the  fame  Fate  at  Roxbo- 
rough. 

After  Edward  had  thus  taken  Vengeance  on  Robert's 
Adherents,  who  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  his 
hands,  he  fpent  the  Winter  at  Carlijle,  where  he  fum- 
moned  the  laft  Parliament  of  his  Reign  (3).  The  firft 
Buhnefs  of  this  Affembly,  was  about  means  to  fecure 
the  poffeflion  of  Scotland,  by  uniting  that  Kingdom  to 
England.  Edward  was  refolved  to  fpaic  nothing  to  keep 
the  Scots  in  awe,  and  even  to  ufe,  for  that  purpofe,  the 
moft  rigorous  Methods.  But  the  Face  of  Affairs  was 
much  altered  in  that  Country,  befoie  any  fixed  Refolu- 
tion  was  taken. 

This  Parliament  applied  themfelves  alfo  with  great 
diligence,  to  prevent  the  Extortions  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  which  were  ftill  continued  with  the  fame  Excefs 
as  befoie,  notwithltanding  the  Meafures  taken  to  fupprefs 
them.  Nay,  Statutes  were  made,  which  might  haVe 
cafed  this  Grievance,  had  they  been  well  executed. 

At  this  very  time  it  was,  that  the  Bifhop  of  Lich- 
field, High-Treafurer,  caufing  the  King  to  obferve  the 
Afcendant,  Piers  Gavcjlon,  a  young  Man  of  a  very  de- 
bauched Life,  had  over  the  Prince  his  Son,  and  the  per- 
nicious Confluences  that  might  ipring  from  fo  great  a 
Familiarity,  Edward  refolved  to  apply  an  immediate  Re- 
medy. To  that  end,  with  the  Advice  of  the  Parliament 
ftill  afiembled,  Gave/Ion  was  baniftied  the  Realm,  as  a 
Corrupter  of  the  young  Prince  (4).  Moreover  the  King 
was  pleafed,  that  his  Son  fhould  promife  with  an  Oath, 
never  to  recall  him,  and  that  Gavcjlon  fhould  fwear  like- 
wife  never  more  to  fet  foot  in  England.  Upon  that 
condition  he  allowed  him  a  Penfion  of  a  hundred  Marks, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Revenues  of  Guienne  (5). 

Notwithftanding  Edivard's  Refolution  to  difable  Scot- 
land from  ever  recovering,  the  Time  of  that  Kingdom's 
Deliverance  was  at  hand.  God,  who  was  pleafed  to 
chaftife  the  Scats,  had  not  decreed  the  utter  Deftruction 
of  that  Nation,  which  was  reduced  to  the  laft  Extremity. 
Edward  leaving  Scotland,  Robert  Bruce  fallied  out  of  his 
Retreat,  and  effectually  made  ufe  of  the  King's  Abfence, 
and  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Winter,  which  hindered  the x 
Engliflj  Troops  from  acting.  He  afiembled  the  Remains 
of  his  difperfed  Army,  and  reinforced  them  with  frefh 
Supplies,  which  the  Scotch  Lords,  exafperated  at  Edward's 
Severity,  brought  him  from  all  Quarters.  With  thefe 
Troops  he  attacked  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  com- 
manded in  Scotland,  and  obtained  over  him  a  fignal  Vic- 
tory (6),  wherein  the  Eng/ijh  General  was  made  Prifo- 
ner.  Then  he  marched  ngainft  the  Earl  of  Gloceftcr,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  another  Body,  and  obliged  him  to 
retreat  to  the  Caftle  of  Aire,  which  he  befieged,  though 
without  Succefs.  As  he  was  mafter  of  the  Field,  and  had 
none  to  oppofe  him,  he  caftly  took  feveral  Places,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  difmantled  ;  as  well  not  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  Gairifons,  as  to  prevent  the  Englijh  from  fortifying 
them  hereafter. 

Edward,  furprized  at  this  unexpected  Revolution,  and 
implacably  exalperated  againft  the  Scots,  refolved  to  be 
fignally  revenged  of  that  Nation.  To  that  end,  he  fum- 
moned  all  the  Vaifals  of  the  Crown  without  exception,  to 
meet  him  at  Carlijle  about  the  middle  of  the  Summer,  on 


pain  of  forfeiting  their  Fees.     His  Intention  was  fo  march     1307, 
into   the  Heart   of  Scotland,    and   deftroy  that    Kingdom 
from  Sea  to  Sea,    as   he  had  often    threatned.     But  God 
permitted  him  not  to  execute  fo  barbaro  is  a  Purpofe.     He  /•  ttlm  ill 
was  hardly  arrived  at  Carlijle,   where  he  had  drawn  togc-  "'  L'-"uk> 
ther   the  fineft   Armv  England  had  ever  feen,    when    he 
was  feizcd  by  a  Diftemper,  which  put  an  end  to  hjs  Days, 
and   all   his  Projects.      As  foon  as   he   found   himfelf  ill,  // 
he  knew  he  fhould  die;  and  whilft  his  Mind  was  found,  ■'''      •> 
he  fent  for  Prince  Edward  his  eldeft  Son  (7),  and  earneftly  f'v 
recommended  to  him  three  things:  The  firft  was,  vigo- 
roufly  to   profecute  the  War    with  Scotland,    till    he  had 
entirely  fubdticd  the  Scots'.      For  that  purpofe,    he  advifed  -.;.  v,  ft. 
him,  to  carry  along  with  him    his  Bones  at  the  Head  of 
the  Army,    not  at  all  queftionirig  but  that  Object  would 
daunt  the  Courage  of  the  Enemies  he  had  fo  often   van- 
quifhed.       The   fecond   thing   he   recommended,    was  to 
fend   his  He.irt  to  the  Holy- Land,    with  thirty  two  thou- 
fand  Pounds  Sterling,   he  had  provided   for  the  Support  of 
the   Holy  Sepulchre.      The   third   was,     never    to   recall 
Gavcjlon.      After   thefe    his   laft  Orders   to    his  Son,     he 
caufed    himfelf  to  be  carried   by  eafy  Journeys  into  Scot- 
land,   being    defifous    to  die  in   a  Country  he    had   thrice 
conquered.       In    this   manner  he  advanced   as  far  as   the  Dei  1 
little  Town  of  Burgh  (8),    where  his  Sicknels  being  in-  Bl 
creafed  by  a  Dyfentery,    which  came  upon   him,    he   re- j,' 
figned   his  laft  Breath  on  the  7th  of  July,   U307,    in  the  M-  V     .' 
fixty-eighth  Year  of  his  Age,    having  reigned  thirtv-four  v' - : "* 
Years,    feven    Months,    and   twenty   Days.       His  Corps 
was  carried  to  JFallham,  and  from  thence  to  JVefhninJhr- 
Abbcy,    where  it  was  done  over  with  Wax,    and  laid  by 
Henry  his  Father  (9). 

Thus  lived  and  died  Edward  the  firft  of  that  Name  •'•'  ' 
fince  the  Norman  Conqueji,  and  the  fourth  fince  Egbert.™'"^ 
This  Prince  had,  doubtlefs,  very  noble  Qualities,  and  par- 
ticularly great  Valour  and  Prudence.  He  knew  how  to 
mafter  his  Pafhons,  and  return  to  the  right  way  when  he 
had  ftrayed  from  it ;  a  Quality  never  to  be  fufficiently 
commended  in  a  Sovereign.  When  we  compare  him 
with  his  Father,  his  Grandfather  and  his  own  Son,  his 
Succeflbr,  we  find  he  far  excelled  them  all.  This  Com- 
panion, which  one  can  hardly  help  making,  has  been  fo 
much  to  his  Advantage,  that  the  Englijli  Hiftorians  have 
ufed  the  ftrongeft  Expreflions  in  his  Encomium,  and  would 
have  him  pafs  for  the  greateft  Prince  of  his  Age.  A  fa-  Camden /» 
mous  Writer  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay,  Thai  God  badf"m}x" 
pitched  hi;  Tabernacle  in  the  Breaji  of  that  Monarch.  But 
his  whole  Conduit:,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  does  not 
give  of  him  fo  advantagious  an  Idea.  However,  with- 
out examining  too  clofely  the  Expreffions  ufed  by  the  Hif- 
torians in  his  Praife,  it  may  be  faid,  he  was  a  great 
King,  and  that  England  received  confiderable  Advantages 
from  his  Adminiftration.  The  Kingdom,  weakened  by 
the  ill  Management  of  the  two  preceding  Kings,  was 
reftored  to  its  former  Splendor,  by  the  Abilities  of  this 
Prince,  who  knew  how  to  make  himfelf  beloved  and 
refpedted  by  his  Subjects,  as  well  as  dreaded  by  his  Neigh- 
bours. The  Conqueft  of  JFales,  in  vain  attempted  by 
his  PredecefTors,  added  a  great  Luftre  to  his  Reign,  and 
was  very  beneficial  to  his  Kingdom.  That  of  Scotland 
would  no  doubt  have  gained  him  more  Honour,  had  it 
been  entirely  finifhed,  fince  the  Scotch  Hiftorians  would 
have  fpoken  of  him  in  different  Terms  from  what  they 
have  done,  if  at  the  time  of  their  writing  they  had 
been  Englijl). 

He  was  very  perfonahle,  and  taller  than  the  generality 
of  Men  by  the  Head.  His  Hair  was  black,  and  curled  na- 
tuially,  and  his  Eyes  of  the  fame  Colour,  fparkled  with 
uncommon  Vivacity.  He  would  have  been  perfectly  well 
fhaped,  if  his  Legs,  which  were  a  little  too  long,  had 
been  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  his  Body.  Hence  he 
had  the  Sirname  of  Long-Shanks.  He  joined  to  his  bodily 
Perfections  a  folid  Judgment,  a  great  Penetration,  and  2 
prudent  Conduit,  which  very  rarely  fuffered  him  to  make 
a  falfe  Step.      Befides  this  he  had  Principles  of  Juftice, 


(i)  The  former  in  the  Caftle  of  Percbifter  in  Bamfjhirt^  and  the  latter  in  V/incbefler  Caftle.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Reader,  to 
know  what  Allowance  the  King  made  the  latter-  I'o  the  Bilhop,  for  his  own  Expences,  fix  Pence  a  Day.  For  a  Servant,  three  Pence.  For  a'  Boy, 
three  hall'  Pence.     Fir  a  Chaplain  the  lame.     See  "Rymer's  Foe-el.  Tern.  II.  p.    1016. 

li)  This  Gounteft  was  Sifter  to  the  Earl  o\  Fife,  (then  abf  nt  in  England)  whole  Office  it  was  to  crown  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  For  which  Reafon 
fhc^  being  of  a  bra\c  and  manlike  Spirit,  ftole  from  her  Hufband  with  all  his  Hcrle,  and  came  and  let  the  Diadem  upon  2?race's  Head  at  the  Abbey  ..f 
Scone,  on  Palm 'Sunday,   March  35.     Vy'alfing.   p  91.      He  had  been  crowned  before  on  Fclruary  z.     M.Weft.  p.  453. 

(3)  "j amity  1%.      M.   Weft.  p.  457. 

(4)  The  Ordinance  for  his  Banilhmcr.t  bears  date  February  26,  at  Laureteft,  (or  Lanercfl)  in  Cumberland.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom-  II.   p.   1043. 

(c)  This  Year  the  Kinp  fettled  upon  his  Sen  Thomas  ten  thculai.d  M3iks ;  and  upen  kis  Son  Edward  feven  thoufand  Marks,  in  Lands  and  Rent.  And 
to  Ins  Daughter  Eleanor,  he  gave  for  her  Portion  ten  thoulimd  Marks,  and  live  thouiand  Marks  for  Cloaths,  to  be  paid  in  feven  Years.  Rymer's  Fad. 
Tcm-  II.  p.   1019. 

(6)   After  Edftcr.     M.  Weft,  f .  458.     Walfing.   p   93. 

(.7)  Whrm   lie  had  lint  into  England,  in  crdtr  to  gj  ever  and  cr  r.fummate  his  Marriage  with  Jfabella  of  France,     ibid. 

(5)  Up  >■  the  Satids  in  Cttmbei  land,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  Burgh  upon  Stanemore  in  Wefimireland.  The  Memory  of  Edward's  Death  had  been  preferred 
by  fome  gicat  Stones  rolled  upon  the  Plrce  ;  but  in  i6Sc,  there  was  en  died  a  Iquarc  Pillar  nine  Yaids  and  a  halt  hi^h.  On  the  Weft  S  de  is  this  Inlcription  : 
Memsria  eeterntt  Edwardi   I.   Regis  An^liae  huge  elanffuni,  qui  in  Bell'  apparatu  contra  Seotos  occupatus,  hie  in  caftris  obiit  7  Julii,  A.  D.    I307. 

It  was  fet  up  by  Jckn  Agliinby,  I.  C.  at  the  Charge  of  Henry  Howard  Duke  ot  Norfolk,  and  made  by  etb:mat  Langfione.     Camden. 

(q)  AntTburitd  OCiobtr  iS.  {M.  Weft.  p.  458.)  en  the  North  Side  of  the  Shrine  rf  St.  Ed-ward.  His  Srpulchie  is  cempofed  of  five  grey  Marbles,  two 
rn  the  S:des,  two  at  the  Er.ds,  and  a  tilth  covus  it,  upen  the  Ncith  Side  whereof  are  pencilled  thefe  Words ;  EDWARDUS  PRIMUS  SCO- 
TOR  U  M      MALLEUS     H1C     EST.     i3o3.     PACTUM     S  \\  R  V  A. 

No.  20.    Vol.  I.  5  E  Honour, 
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1307.     Honour  and  Honefty,  which  reftrained  him  from  counte-  Duke  of  Brabant :    Elizabeth  of  John  Earl  of  Holland      1  *o- 

nancing    Vice,    not  only  ,n  his  molt  intimate  Courtiers,  and  afterwards  of  Humphry  Bohu, f  Earl  of  Hereford  (J  ' 

but  eveain  his  own  Son.     Moreover  he  was  of  an  exem-  Berenguella,  Alice,  Blanche,  and  Beatrix,  died  young    or" 

plary  Chaitity,   a  Virtue  very  feldom   found   in  Sovereign  unmarried  5 

Princes.      All  thefe  noble  Qualities  bred  in  the  Hearts  of        £<*W  had  two  Sons  and  one  Daughter  by  Margaret  By  M  *. 

his  Subjects,    a  Love  and  Eieem,    which  did  not  a  little  of  /We-    his    fecond  Wife,    whom   he    married   in   the -^4 

contnbute  to  the  rendering  his  Reign  peaceable  at  home,  fixtieth  Year  of  his  Age,    though  fhe   was  but    eighteen 

wh.lft  his  Arms  were  emp oyed  abroad.     As  for  theAffair  Yearsold.     Thomas[deBrothertfn]  (5)theelde.t    wasEaH 

of  Scotland,  itmay  be  faid  to  procure  more  Honour  than  of  Norfolk,    and  Marfhal  of  England      Edmund  bore  the 

real  Advantages  to  England    f.nce  after  Torrents  of  Blood  Title   of  Earl    of   Kent    (6)   Eleanor   the  Dauehto     7) 

fpilt  in  that  Quarrel,    xteEngh/h  were  conftrained  in  the  was  to  marry  Otho  Earl  of  Burgundy,    but  fhe   died   in 

end  to  relinquish  their  ProjecT  her  Childhood.  * 

wZtL     „  **"*  .had ^y  Eleanor  of  Cajlile  his  firft  Wife  four         We  have  an  uninterrupted  Series  of  all  the  Parliaments  W  , 

■w",:'-7"     iTth       "'"I        hS  V"  [l\uU,Wrdl)-  his^ccff°T  hdd  '"£"M    fr°m  &.   zzd  Year  of  this  R   gn     ?)  ^^, 

S      £     ^  °nly  S°"  that  IUr;,Ved  ^™  ^  T-£Wr  hjs  eldeft     'rhe  Conftitution  of  thefe  Affemblies,  fuch  as  it  is^t  £tfr  * 
S^d.      p       h  CQ      aaed        ^,     kmg  of  w.  wa<;  fo  wdi  b  ^^  ,  a     "  s, 

Sen    r     ^"1Ce  ST    ft'   Con^mmat'°n>    fte,was.     —   an    additional    Law    made    to    the   Great    Cha X,  tX o 

Tr      LP?'*    (T  Z^      J°Ta'  £?*"£   °'     Whereb>'  k  was  enafted'  That  n°  Ta*    ^oM  be   levied  *»  «S"» 

Am    the  Place  of  her  Nativity     was  betrothed  to  Hart-     upon  the  People  without  the  Confent  of  the  Commons  fo) 

man,  Son  of  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  I     but  the  Death  of         It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  in  this  Reign  the  Title  ru  T„   r 

C;//yng^nnC%prTenftVn?  "t"   UT"r    niumAn[ld     °{Bar°">    Wh'ch   Was   common  t0   a11   that  Sheld  Land!  B7!;!'^ 
t  iTf  £   "C    Larl  °(  G/r/'7''    and  after  h,S  Death'     of  ^e  Crown,    was  confined   to    thofe  whom  the  W* 
Ralph  deMonthermcr  (3).     Margaret  was  Wife  of  John     fummoned  to  Parliament.  S 

(1)  Queen  £/e<r»er  died,  as  is  related  above,  p.  3X1.  Note(2),  the  28th  of  JVrormfo-  1291,  at  Richard  di  JVetlon',  HmC,  „t  TT*.M.*       fl,  .k    di  l 
her  Body  rcfted,    were  erected  to  her  memory   goodly  Crofits,    namely     at  Lined*     Grantham      T,T-l  7   r<j     .        \,    HarMy.     At  the  Places  where 

fiable  *  A/ians,  Wahbant,  and  Cfani,  He^r  Bolels  were  buffi  feSfari .  ^  '^e  SfteJSjtTffijTf^^  ^'"k 
is  p'aced  her   Figure  ofg.lt  Copper,   with  an   Infcriptioh.     Her  Body  lies  in  mjlminft"   Abbey  the  Fee    of  tt"r»  Til       rd  T      b?  F "'    ""J"1?,1* 

hav.ng  on  the  North  S,de  the  Arms  of  England  and  Leon  and  Pontb.eu,  with  her  Figure  as' Ve    s  the  Lite      hi  ILL    t      ,„  ,  o  S?  Ma  ^ 

quarterly    C.4,,  .C#  0,:    And  ^«,  „  tfa  randan,  Purfk,  which   were   the  Arms  ,f  g££ UU,  kg  0 fcttlni'l^^^    Z     ^ 

ind^^'xh;rA^no^^-r 

Crofs  ereeled  to  her  Memory  ^r-N^bamptm.     S^Jfirds  &W  p    ,29  '    ^  C'1rV      "  '"  fcV<±Sl  PlaCM   0n  the 

(2)  Jot,,,  Henry,  and  jllpbtmfus,  died  young.     See  above,  p.  361. 

Afterwards  in  all  Parliaments  he  was  fummoned  as  Lord  11$^.  By  the  la,d  7^™,  he  had  wo  Sons  <nl»  t  \  F,  A  V  n"™  f  ft* 
tberner  had  an  only  Daughter  Margaret,  Wife  of  JAn  mAiagut,  by  whom  Acha  %£,  aLZIeZ  of W A  f  f  ^^T  ''if5"; 
«~-j  the  Earls of  ^^.,  and   SiMuM,  a/d  the  Sc^'a^  ^^ "Egf.  0^^^°^'°  ^  ^^   DUkt°f 

(5)  A  fmall  Village  mrorkjhtrc,  where  he  was  born  Jaw  1.   1300.  Walfmb.  p.  78.     Sandf-rd. 

(6)  He  was  born  at  Wood/lock,  Auguft  5.   1301.     jW.  ^</?.  p.  434..  •-.*.*  ^ 

(7)  Born  at  Wincbtfler,   May  6,   1306.     /rf.  p.  454. 

(8)  See  Nbtitia  Parliamntarie  by  £ro-a,n  Ji'Uhi  Efqj  and  Mr.  P7,»',  £rfWi  Parliamentary. 
(9;  See  above,  p.  379.  Note  (5),  and  Coke's  li  Inftitute,  p.  531. 

The  Reader  is  to  obferve,  that  the  Hiflory  of  the  Royal  Revenue  in  the  foregoing  Coin-Notes,    is  all  Matter  of  Fart    fatpn  fr„m   ,(,„  v  o  >i 

the 


"1™  H"'m  JJttrc  una  nocte  cum  Uomino   uo  Hueone  de  Nevi   .     Rot.   Fin    6  7cA     M    v.    d      4J,„  J„  t  „j,i  j  1.  .    .     »» 1  1     ,  e™""-^ 


Prns  Th"'  -,he  ^^S  ^^  h*C1Tb«1-.  ™d  Treaiurer;  and  the  Wri  of  sl£t  VZl  r( "u fc^  fo,  ^ tag  ^  '^'^ '^ifSTZfe 
^  ingth     SSrw ?C9W  JTm£  T?  r^ibeCame  »*7  t0   b=  *»«  «to%  l»  Confequence  thereof.     The  Exche  uer  was  alfo  h  lT«S 

Sd  i„ype  biat  Te  ExcheJu  r    Kin?  ktSm PET"}  r     "^p"     t  "  ^  *'«'  '"  M°  h  "■  ^  Period'  the  KinS'  if  he  P'Eafed-  ftt  «d 

enioyed  feveraT  PrivW  Tl  K  !  T\  k  t  d  •  ^Be?tly-  From  the  moft  ="tient  Times,  the  Perfons  employed  at  the  King's  Exchequer, 
Son  the  Priv  lei  6  '  iron  1^  '*.  t  ■  '  ■*"",  ^T6'  '^  *  Ms  Sa^a-  m  nct  fc  clc«  and  {M  »  *»&  *  the  Second.  Thefe  Records 
Si      „c  V    rPH    7'/r     teng  impleaded  ,„   the  Exchequer  only:    Freedom  from  Toll,  for  things  bought  for  their  own  Ufe :     Freedom 

PrWIw «?  their   cle^n'i    M     ^n'  u"d  r^fSPf     .?  "  a'f°  '°  bC  und"ft"cd.    H»t  ^eral  of  the"  Ref.dents  a.  the    Exchequer  had 

iy,   if  they  w^re  ,o  ao^rt  anv    of  r™  ''^V"  °f  ^^  alWed  t0  Perl™s>  whowerc  Suit«  »  Accomptants  at  the  Exchequer;    name- 

be  put  in  de  au  t  Below^The   Fv  h       '"  r'  ^^  '  ,UP°"  '  CCltain  Djy'  in  "fe  ^  KW  ,hat  ^  attendinE  « the  Exchequer,  they  were  n, 

It  was  the  ca«  of  Z't      f     E"h^"«  »"  a  Court  greatly  concerned  in  the    Confervation  of  the   Prerogatives,   as  well  as  the  Revenue  of  the   Cr, 

,  .        tne  care  01   the  Trcalurer.  and  Barons,  and  the  Kino'.  r»m,;]  ,f  .K.  r..i. ..  r„  .l_.  -l.  d°u.      f  .,     „    ..  ... 

claimed  Liberties  or  Exemptit 

the  regal  Revenue,  inafmuch 

induced  to  fine  for  Confirmation  l 

examined  and  remilated  at  ,hTvvrh""l"""""T\"'  ■"'"'   ",u"ucs'    «  tney  aenrea  tne  lame.     However,    many.. 

it  became  the  utS  Meth  d  ."   E"het!""' .'""i  therein  great  care  was  taken  to  preferve  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  inviolate.     Upon  this  ground,    p„,bably, 

Libe  ti^by  his  L  tt^r  tl^  Tel  T  w ^T]  '°  t  r"d  a"d  '"""^  ><  thc  E"h^Ue''  So  that  commonly,  when  the'lCing  granted  o  /onfirm  d 
„    „f„7.J n"      u'"^ _Pate.m'  »''ofe  Wntdireftedto  the   Treafurer  and  Barons,   was  wont  to  ill'ue,  reciting  thc  Sundance  of  fuch  Grant  c. ■  Confirmation. 


vtre  net  to 


and  commanding  the  Barom     'allow  ,h       r  ""f        °    ,      Trealurer  and  Barons,  was  wont  to  ill'ue,  reciting  the  Subftance  of  fuch  Grant  cr  Confirmation. 
the,o?Z!t%lL,?lV  ..'a''      In  a  VVOTd'    the  Authority  and  Dignify  of  the  Couit  of  Exchequer   was  efteemed    fo  great,    that    the  Arts 

Records      ThTrher  the   u     Z    "t  Cumr,""ed  '"  any°ther  °f  the  Ki"S's  "binary  Courts  of  Juftice.     The   Exchequer  was  .1  great  Repertory         the    King's 
^rdi'„  Jb,t>rthe..LRcC0^  !ofih.f  ^ur,  holden  before  the  King,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Bench,    and  of  the  fuilices  in  £v™  J^TLh,    4  Ke  l.L 


up Z  th'eTnafurv      where    hev  n m  re™"  j  ^T  ^  ^"^  °fthe  Court  of  Common  Bench,   and  of  the  Juflices  in  £,-„  were  brought,  ,0  belaid 

fit  »nd   ,A  d   •     7k'    £     k  y    ,  T  '"'    Under  tl,e  Cuftody  of  the  Treafurer  and  Chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer.     Secondly    of  the   Perfons  that 

Afel?£d  'k  thk  EXCHUCr'  *f™f  this  lecond  Period.  The  King's  chief  (ufticiary  continued  at  firft  to  prefide  and  »fl  a  he  n,d  bef  re  ulT  o  dc 
fheq  Tr  TolTm  mafbe  TdSId  he  Kit's  c'^T  1 1  ^^^^  The,,?  the  Affairs  were  guidfd  by  the  Treafurer  and  Bail  of  the  Ex" 
fnmetim,.  C,  a     7  l  r        ,       E     Counci1'  whom  we  often  find  acting  both  in  the  fuperior  Court,    and  in  the  Exchequer  •    and   thit   Men  were 

cih  rJZZ"  his' EsTouer  7  F*  f'T  S?!  <h^'  «?  fe  DjyS"  Tbe  "™  ^  ™  ^  T™&™  Ki"S  **$L  by  Ms  Charte  V  ! 
•he  ofirfL  B«^^W  f,1!'  '°  ^""V  7f/'TfvPi(h0P  ofC"^'"  to  h°ld  duri"5  L"^  ^me  Perlonshave  bin  inclined  td  think, 
»  nuXkfs  LiftanTJ  ,k  '  X  '  /  d  ""lI  '  '  T"''J/";;T  °fE»£l^>)  «d  that  of  Tr„>rer  «/•  ,ie  £.vci.e7,er,  were  two  difti^ft  Offices.  But 
»  numbvrias  Inftances,   the  Treafurers  during  the  Re,gnS  o.  Hpg  UI,   Edviard  I,    and  II.    arc  ftilcd  fometinW  th5  Kit?*  Tree,/:,,;;-,    and  fometimes 
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Treafurer  of  the  Exchequer.     It  does  not  appear, 
Henry  III.  the    yearly  Salary  was    c 
to  make  other  Provifion  for  the  Treafuri 

who  were  Ecclefiaftical  Perfons.  Sometimes  there  was  at  the  Exchequer  an  Officer,  called  the  Treafurer's  Lieutenant.'  I 
fence,  or  if  no  Treafurer,  executed  the  Treafurer's  Office,  and  was  in  effect  the  Treafurer's  Deputy,  or  Vice-Tresfurer  1  Locum  teneni,  fipnifyine  a  Deputy" 
or  a  Perfon  that  acts  in  another  s  (lead.  There  were  Lieutenants  to  feveral  other  Officers,  as  to  the  King's  Chancellor,  Earl  Marflial,  Sherifli  Wt 
Aftci  tnc  Treafurer,  came  the  Chancellor,  who  feems  to  have  been  appointed  to  be  a  check  upon  the  Treafurer.  He  took  an  Oath  upon  cntrine  into 
his  Office  to  this  effect:  "  That  he  would  well  and  truly  feive  the  Kin/.,  in  his  Office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  That  he  would  well  and  truly 
"  do,  what  appertained  to  his  Office:  That  he  would  difpitch  the  King's  Bufinefs  before  all  ether:  And  that  he  would  fe.il  wi'h  the  Exchequer  Seal  no 
«'  judicial  Writ  of  any  other  Court,  befides  the  Exchequer;  whilft  the  Chancery,  (or  Chancellor)  was  within  twenty  Mile-,  of  the  Place  where  the  Ex. 
"  chequer  was  holdcn."  Lib.  Rub.  Scac.  p.  14.  The  rcil  of  the  Perfons  that  fat  in  the  Exchequer,  were  the  Baron",  who  were  appointed  by  the 
King  in  the  following  manner:  "  Rex  omnibus  ad  quoj,  &c.  Sciatis  nos  conccffifTe  dilccto  ct  fidcli  noftro  Magiftro  Alcxandro  de  Swereford  Thefau- 
"  rario  Sancti  Pauli  Lnndonia.-,  Quadraginta  Marcas  lingulis  annis  pcrcipiendas  ad  Scaccarium  noflrum  ad  fc  fuflcmaiioum  in  fcrvit!.,  noftro  ad  Scaccanum 
•'  ubi  rcfidet  per  ptaxeptum  noftrum,  donee  ei  aliter  providerimus.  In  cujus  rci  Tcftimonium,  Cc.  Tefte  Regc  apod  tf^cflm.  iii  die  Oltthrii."  Put 
18  Hen.  III.  M.  2.  Again,  "  Rex  mandat  Baronibus  de  Scaccario  fuo  quod  conftituit  dileflum  et  fidclem  fuum  Johannem  de  Cob.ham,  Baronem  fuuni 
"  cjufdem  Scaccarii  j  ita  quod  officium  Baronis  ibidem  excrceat  quamdiu  fibi  placuerit :  Et  ideo  mandat  eifdem,  qucd  iplum  Johannem  in  Baronem  ejufdem 
"  Scaccarii  ad  hoc  admittant  in  forma  praedicta.  T.  Meipfo  apud  Wtfim.  8  die  Junii,  anno  rcgni  quarto."  Trin.  Com.  4  Ed.  I.  Rx.  %.  4.  The 
next  Coin-Note,  (which  concludes  this  Subject)  will  treat  of,  1.  The  Bufinefs.  2.  The  Accompts.  3.  The  Officer-,,  of  the  Exchequer,  during  the'  fecoad 
Period. 


not  appear,    what  Appointment   the  Treafurer  in  the  mod  antient  Timfs  received  of  the  King.     In  the  Rcii-n  of 

Marks.      The   fame  Salary  was  paid  tr.  John  Bifhop  of  Ely,   Treafuier  2;  Ed.   I.      But   at  that   time,    the  King ufed 

urers  by  fome  beneficial  Grant,    or  Ecclefiaftical  Preferment ;    and  fo  likewise  for  the  Chancellor,,  and  other  Officer,. 

lITll'l  irTVC    thcrii      line       if       *  li«»      P  V,  k„n in      Alh.,»        fill... I       iL-      T_ 1* 1.      ■  .  •  ...  


Edward  I.  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  of  our  Kings  that  perfeftly  fixed  the  Standard  of  our  Coin.  In  the  third  Year  of  his  Reign,  fays  an  old  Leieer 
Rook  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundibury,  the  Matter  was  thus  ordered  by  Gregory  Rock/ey,  then  Mayor  of  London,  and  Mint-Maftcr  :  That  in  a  Pound 
of  Money  there  fhould  be  eleven  Ounces  two-pence  farthing,  pure  leaf  Silver,  and  only  icventeen-pence  half-penny  farthing  Allay  ;  and  this  Pound  was 
to  weigh  twenty  Shillings  and  three  Pence  in  account,  each  Ounce,  twenty  Pence,  and  every  Penny,  twenty  tour  Grains  and  a  half.  In  28  Edw.  b 
an  indented  Tryal-piece  of  the  goodnels  of  Old  Sterling,  was  lodged  in  the  Exchequer,  and  every  Pound  weight  Troy  of  fuch  Silver  was  to  be  (horn'  at 
twenty  Shillings  three  Pence,  according  to  which  the  Value  of  the  Silver  in  the  Coin  was  one  Shilling  eight  Pence  farthing  an  Ounce.  This  King 
fent  tor  foreign  Mint-Maftcvs,  (namely,  IVil/iam  de  Furnemire  and  others  from  Marfeillcs,  and  one  Frefohaid,  and  hi)  Companions  from  Florence,)  in 
the  eighteenth  Year  of  his  Reign,  to  inform  him  of  the  manner  of  nuking  and  forging  Money,  which  is  faid  to  be  thus:  Firft,  the  Silver  was ;  caft: 
from  the  Melting-pot  into  long  Barrs;  thole  Barrs  were  cut  with  Sheers  into  fuuare  Pieces  of  exact  Weights ;  then  with  the  Tongs  and  Hammer  they 
were  forged  into  a  round  Shape,  after  which  they  were  blanched  Or  made  white  by  boiling,  and  afterwards  (lamped  with  a  Hammer  to  make  them 
perfect  Money.  For  the  coining  this  Money,  (as  it  is  reported  in  the  Additions  to  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  which  are  not  of  equal  Credit  with  the 
Book  itfelrt  the  Mint-Mailers  had  thirty  Furnaces  at  London,  eight  at  Canterbury,  (befides  three  the  Archbifhop  haJ  there)  twelve  at  tinjlal,  twelve  at 
York,  and  more  in  other  great  Towns,  in  all  which  Places  the  fame  hammered  Money  of  Silver,  lupplied  by  the  King's  Changers,  who  according  to 
certain  Rates  prefcribed  them,  took  in  the  clipped,  rounded,  and  counterfeited  Moneys  to  be  recoined,  and  bought  Gold  and  Silver  of  the  Merchants  to  be 
fabricated  into  new  Monies;  at  the  fame  time  it  was  ordained,  "  Quod  proclamctur  per  torum  Rcgnum  quid  nulla  fiat  tonfura  de  nova  Moneta  fub 
"  periculo  Vita?  et  membrorum,  et  amiliionis  omnium  Terramm  et  Tenements  urn,  &V."  And  this  hammered  Money  continued  through  all  the  Reigns 
of  fucceeding  Kings  and  Queens,  till  about  the  Year  1663.  There  are  no  Indentures  with  the  Mint-Mailers,  by  which  one  can  certainly  judge  of  the 
Proportion  of  the  Fincnefs  and  Allay,  to  be  obferved  in  the  fabrication  of  the  Moneys  till  the  Reign  of  Edward  III,  as  will  be  fcen  hereafter.  The 
fize  of  the  Coin  was  not,  probably,  altered  by  Edward  I,  the  Penny  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  only  current  Money  of  England.  This  Prince  was 
the  firft  that  ufed  Dominus  Hibcrmx  conftantly  upon  his  Money,  which  was  never  wanting  in  his,  nor  in  Edward  II':;,  nor  in  Edward  III 's  Coins,  but 
was  afterwards  left  out,  nor  is  there  any  more  mention  of  Ireland  upon  the  Silver  Money  till  Henry  VIII.  He  likewife  left  out  the  Scepter,  which  ap- 
pears no  more  upon  the  fmall  Money  till  Henry  VIII,  nor  up.-n  the  large  till  Queen  Elizabeth's  Crown  and  half  Crown,  and  the  Name  of  the  Mint- 
Mafter  on  the  Rcverfe,  inftead  of  which  he  put  the  Place  of  Mintage.  He  was  likewife  the  firft  that  forbid  the  life  of  broken  Money.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  di'ftinguilh  the  Money  of  this  King  from  Edward  II,  becaufe  the  Face,  Style,  Weight  and  Reverie,  are  alike.  But  a  learned  Antiquary,  (the 
Archbifhop  of  York)  afcribes  thofe  with  the  three  firft  Letters,  E  D  W.  to  Edward  I,  becaufe  of  the  Plenty  thereof,  for  Edward  I,  is  known  to'  have 
coined  much  more  Money  than  his  Son,  and  aifo  from  the  Mintage  at  Dublin,  fet  up  by  this  Edward,  which  has  always  EDW.  From  whence  it 
is  to  be  concluded,  that  all  belong  to  him  that  have  this  Infcription :  EDW.  R.  A  N  G.  DNS.  HYB.  The  King  Full-faced,  and  crown- 
ed with  an  open  Crown  of  three  Fleurs-de-lis,  with  two  Rays,  or  lelfer  Flowers,  not  raifed  fo  high  ;  the  Crofs  compofed  of  a  fingle  Line',  pretty  broad 
and  continued  to  the  outer  Rim;  three  Pellets  in  each  Quarter,  circumfcribed  with  the  place  of  Coinage,  vix.  London,  Canterbury,  (5ee  Fie  1  ) 
VILLA.  KINGESTON,  Durham,  Newcafile,  Berwick,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  Brijlel,  VILLA.  S  C  I.  E  D  M  U  N  D  I.  Likewife  hi! )  Iri'lb 
Money,  the  Head  in  a  Tri.ingle,  C  I  V  I  T  A  S.  D  U  B  L  I  N  I  E.  (See  Fig.  2.  )  Alfo  Waterford  and  Cork,  which  (hows  there  was  more 
than  one  Mint  in  Ireland.  He  is  reported,  (but  fays  Nialfem,  falfely,)  to  have  ordered  the  minting  of  Groan.  J.  Speed  pretends  to  give  a  Cutt  of  one,  but 
he  is  fuppofed  to  be  miftaken.  The  mod  remarkable  Corruptions  of  the  Coin  are  found  in  antient  Records  to  be  in  this  Reign,  when  there  was  imported 
a  fort  of  light  Money,  with  a  Mitre,  another  with  a  Lion,  a  third  of  Copper  blanched,  to  refemble  the  Money  of  England,  a  fourth  like  that  of  King 
Edward,  a  fifth  plated,  known  by  the  Names  of  Crocards,  Pollards,  Staldings,  Eagles,  Leoninet,  and  Sleeping!.  And  the  Merchants  to  avoid  the  Search 
at  Dover  and  Sandwich,  concealed  the  Parcels  in  Bails  of  Cloth,  and  brought  them  in  by  other  Ports.  Les  queux  Chofctfi  dies  fuijfent  long  terns  foeferts,  (fays 
the  Red-Book,)  elks  mettereyent  la  Monye  d'  Anghtcre  a  rienk.  And  the  chiefeft  Remedies  then  applied  were  :  1.  To  cry  dow  n  all  Money  that  was  not  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  2.  That  fuch  as  arrived  from  beyond  Seas,  fhould  (how  the  Money  they  brought  with  them  to  the  King's  Officers.  ".  And 
not  to  hide  it  in  Fardels,  upon  pain  of  Forfeiture.  4.  That  the  light  and  dipt  Money,  might  be  bored  through  without  Contiadiftion.  5.  And  that  tha 
fame  fhould  be  received  and  paid  by  Weight,  at  a  certain  Rate,  and  that  the  Perfons  having  fuch  Money,  fhould  bring  it  to  the  King's  Changers,  who  as 
well  as  the  M.ifters  of  the  Mint,  had  feveral  Offices  erected  in  divers  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  whofe  principal  Bufinefs  was  to  buy  in  the  Silver  of  the  bad 
Money,  que  les  Pollards  ct  Crcckards  ct  les  autres  mau-vaijes  meneis  contrefaits  feront  abatues.  And  there  was  a  Writ,  then  direfted  to  the  Sheriffs,  to  pro- 
hibit the  Importation  of  dipt  or  counterfeit  Moneys,  and  the  ufe  thereof  in  Merchandizing  or  Negotiating,  under  fevcre  Penalties,  and  commanding  thofe 
that  had  luch  Money  to  bore  it  thorough,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  King  s  Change  to  be  new  coined. 
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H  E  Reign  of  Edward  I.  had  been  a  glorious 
and  triumphant  Reign  for  England.  The  Prin- 
cipality of  Walel  w.-.s  united  to  the  Crown. 
Scotland,  thrice  fubdued,  was  upon  the  Point  of 
being  conquered  a  fourth  time,  the  Englijh  Army  having 
now  entered  the  Frontiers.  There  were  no  more  Fac- 
tions in  the  Kingdom.  Diicord  was  bammed,  and  a  good 
Harmony  was  happily  eftablifhed  between  the  Sovereign 
TStEngliih  and  the  People.  All  this  feemed  to  make  ample  amends 
frefcfiffed  for  tne  Lofles  fuftained  bv  the  Crown  beyond  Sea,  in  the 
°f  Reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III,  not  fo  much  by  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Englijh  as  the  Pufillanmity  of  thole  two 
Princes.  Edward  of  Caernarvon's  Age,  who,  when  he 
mounted  the  Throne,  was  in  his  twenty  third  Year,  his 
noble  Stature,  good  Mien,  majeftick  Prefence,  joined  to 
the  Advantage  of  being  born  of  a  Father  (o  univerfally  ef- 
teemed,  gave  the  Englijh  frefh  Hopes.  As  never  did 
Prince  come  to  the  Crown  in  more  favourable  Circum- 
flances,  fo  never  was  Prince  received  with  a  more  general 
Joy  and  greater  Applaufe.  It  even  feemed,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary Satisfaction  fbown  by  the  People  on  this  occa- 
fion,  was  fomewhat  injurious  to  the  Glory  of  the  deceafed 
King(i). 

This  Prince's  firft  Step,  a  few  days  after  the  Death  of 
his  Father,  blafted  all  thefe  agreeable  Hopes,  and  turned 
the  Nation's  Joy  into  mourning.'"  He  had  not  yet  done 
the  laft  Offices  to  the  great  Prince  to  whom  he  owed  his 
Birth,  when  forgetting  his  Oath  concerning  Gave/ton,  he 
recalled  that  Favourite.  He  did  not  fo  much  as  ftay  for  his 
Return,  to  make  him  in  an  inflant  the  licbeft  Man  in  the 
Kingdom.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  Reign  (z)  he 
created  him  Earl  of  Carnival,  and  gave  him  the  Lands 
fallen  to  the  Crown  by  the  Death  of  the  late  Earl,  Son  of  Ri- 
ehard  King  of  the  Romans  (3).  His  Impatience  to  load  with 
Favors  a  Man  who  had  been  juft  driven  from  him,  as  the 
Corrupter  of  his  Youth,  plainly  difcovered  to  what  height 
his  Paffion  was  grown,  and  how  much  the  Confequences 
were  to  be  feared.  But  this  was  not  all  the  Effect  it  pro- 
duced. The  EngliJI)  began  to  have  a  difadvantagious  Idea 
of  their  new  King,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  think  of 
means  to  curb  the  impetuous  Heat  of  a  Prince,  who  gave 
fojuft  occafion  of  Fear.  For,  not  content  with  beginning 
his  Reign  with  the  Breach  of  his  late  Oath  to  the  King  his 
Father,  in  recalling  a  Favorite  defpifed  by  all  the  World, 
he  had  loaded  him  with  Benefits,  and  immediately  after  his 
Return  prefented  him  with  the  Iff  of  Man.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  or  chief  Caufe  of  the  Difcontent  of  the  Eng- 
lijh Lords.  They  could  not  fee,  without  extreme  Grief, 
fuch  a  one  as  Gavejhn  difpofe  at  pleafure  of  all  the  Offices 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  become  ablblute  Mailer  of  the  Admi- 
riftrationof  Affairs,  which  the  King  wholly  left  to  his  Ma- 
nagement. It  feemed  that  Edward  defired  to  be  King,  only 
to  have  it  in  his  Power  to  fliower  down  his  Favours  on  Ga- 
•vejlon.  Wholly  intent  upon  pleafing  him,  as  a  Lover  his 
Miftrefs,  he  concerned  himfelf  with  nothing,  but  to  devife 
every  day  new  Ways  to  procure  him  Satisfaction.  In  fhort, 
giving  himfelf  up  intirely  to  his  Guidance,  he  let  him  act  as 
King,  whilft  himfelf  gloried  in  being  his  Subject  or  Slave. 
A  more  exceffive  Paffion  was  never  known.  Accordingly 
People  fcrupled  not  to  fay  publickly,  the  King  was  be- 
witched. 

If  a  Woman  had  been  thus  enamoured  of  Gave/Ion,  it  would 
not  have  been  thought  very  ftrange,  fince  he  wanted  no 
Qualification  to  recommend  him  to  the  Favour  of  the  Fair 
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Sex.  He  had  a  beautiful  Face  without  any  defect.  His  Shape  1307. 
fine  and  eafy,  his  Air  noble  and  grand,  in  all  theExercifes 
of  the  Body  he  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  extraordinary  Ad- 
drefs.  One  could  not  help  admiring  his  Wit,  and  thofe  fharp 
and  quick  Repartees,  peculiar  to  the  Gafcons,  among  whom 
he  was  born.  To  all  this  fome  add  an  uncommon  Va- 
lour. If  he  had  been  lefs  beloved  by  the  King,  he  would 
have  made  a  more  lading,  though  not  fo  conhderable, 
a  fortune;  But  the  Affection  of  his  Prince  infpired  him 
with  a  Pride  which  proved  his  Deftruction.  He  would 
govern  the  State  with  an  abfolute  Sway,  without  fharing 
his  Power  with  any  Perfon  whatever ;  hardly  vouchfafing 
fo  much  as  to  ufe  the  King's  Name.  His  external  Ac- 
complifhments,  which  (hone  with  great  Luftre,  rendered 
him  fo  proud  and  infolent,  that  he  thought  himfelf  above 
all  the  Great  Men,  though  by  his  Vices  and  Debaucheries 
he  degraded  himfelf  below  the  very  meaneft.  The  chief 
means  he  ufed  to  gain  Edward's  Affection,  was  a  blind 
Condefcenfion  to  his  Dciires,  without  examining  whether 
they  were  virtuous  or  vicious.  When  once  he  came  to  have 
an  abfolute  Influence  over  him,  his  only  Care  was  to  in- 
dulge him  in  his  Pleafures,  to  which  that  Prince  was  too 
much  addicted.  What  then  could  be  expected  from  the 
ftrict  Union  of  two  fuch  Perfons,  but  a  fcandalous  Licen- 
tioufnefs  at  Court,  and  an  entire  Decay  of  the  publick 
Affairs?  An  unexperienced  and  inean-lpirited  Minifter, 
who  minded  nothing  but  Trifles,  Diverfions,  Balls,  Ban- 
quets, and  fome  ftill  lefs  innocent  Pleafures,  was  little  ca- 
pable of  governing  fo  large  a  Kingdom.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Nation  experienced  the  fatal  Effects  of  fo  ill  a 
Choice. 

Gave/ion's  Return  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Dif-  i^eEiJhop 
grace  of  Langton  Bifhop  of  Lichfield  (+)  and  High-Trea-  ?£.$!$* 
furer.     Edward  hated  that  Prelate  mortally,    for  having  A£t.  Pub. 
been    the   principal  Promoter    of   Gave/Ion's  Banifhment.  jJ"  ► 
As  foon  as  he  came  to  the  Crown,    he  confined  him  in 
JVallingford  Caitle,    and   would   not   fuffer  any  Perfon   to 
fpeak  in  his  Favour.     It  was   not  but  upon  the  preffing 
Inftances  or  rather  Threats  of  the  Pope,  that  he  let  hint 
at  Liberty  again  after  a  long  Confinement.     To  this  Vio- 
lence he  added  the  Removal  of  all  his  Father's  Officers  and 
Domefticks,  without  vouchfafing  to  advife  with  his  Coun- 
cil (5). 

The  beginnings  of  this  Reign  being  very  unpromifing,    130S. 
the   chief   Lords  thought    betimes  of  means  to  flop  the  V?^'"fs 
Impetuofity  of  their  Prince,  and  curb  his  capricious  Tern-  Aa.  ptu. 
per.      But  thefe   thoughts  were  interrupted   by  the  Cele-  III.  p-  56, 
bration  of  his  Nuptials.     The  King  his  Father  had  con-  Walfinfr. 
tracted  him  to  Ifabclla  of  France,   Daughter  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  had  ftrongly  charged  him,  when  dying,  to  con- 
fummate  the  Marriage  as  foon  as  poffible.     This  was  the 
only  thing  wherein  he  made  hafte  to  obey  him.     Neglec- 
ting therefore  the  War  with  Scotland,  which  was  no  lefs 
neceffary,     he    repaired   to  Boulogne,    where   the  King  of 
France  flayed   for  him,    to  deliver  his  Daughter  into   his 
hands.     Never  was  Wedding  more  magnificent.     There 
were  prefent  four  Kings  and  four  Queens,  beiides  a  great 
Number   of   Princes  and   Princeffes,    Lords  and  Ladies, 
who  made   the  mod  numerous  Aflembly  of  Nobles  that 
had  been  feen  a  great  while  (6). 

Though  Echvard's  Voyage  was  very  fhort,  it  failed  not  Gavefton 
to  produce  ill  Effects.     Upon  leaving  England,  he  was  fo«:"fe.c«»'*' 
weak  as  to  appoint  his  Favorite  Guardian  of  the  Realm, £?"' " ^ 
with  power  to  difpofe  of  all  vacant  Places  and  Benefices,  y««. 

Art.  Pub. 

111.  p.  47, 


.     I  Is 

Walling, 


( 1 )  The  new  King  on  the  firft  of  AuguJI  began  his  March  towards  Scotland,  having  fummoncd  the  Nobility  of  that  Kingdom  to  meet  him  at  Dunfrds,  53-    . 
and  do  their  Homage,  which  feveral  of  them  did.     Whereupon  Edward  being  contented  with  thefe  outward  formal  Subnnlhens,  appointed  .-iymeric  dt  Faience,  Wailing. 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Guardian  of  Scotland,  and  went  back  into  England.     Chron.  dt  Lancrc.     An.  St.  Aug.     Rytner,  Tom.  III.  p.  7.  r-  90. 

(2)  The  Pa'ent  or  Order  for  creating  him  Eail  of  Cirnraa/,  bears  date  Auguft  6,  at  Dun/reis.     Rymer's  Feed.  Turn.   111.  p    4. 

(3)  And  the  Wardlhip  of  the  Perfon  aod  Ellalc  of  Gilbert  Earl  of  Ghcejler.  How  advantagious  the  Wardihip  of  lurh  a  Peribn  and  Eilate  was  in  thefe 
Days,  may  be  gathered  from  Simon  de  Mmrfwrt  lining  in  ten  tiiouland  Marks  to  have  the  Luliody  of  the  Lands  and  Heir  ot  Gilbert  dt  Unfranmille  in 
31  of  Henry  II.     Rot.  7, 

(4)  See  above,  p.  3S3.     Note  16. 

(5)  October  13.  the  King  held  a  Parliament  at  Northampton;  wherein  the  Clergy,  together  with  the  Citizens  and  Burgeffcs,  granted  him  a  Fifteenth, 
and  the  Laity  a  twentieth  part  of  their  Moveables.     Rot.  Clauf.     1  Ed.   II.      M.  II.     Chron.  Lancrc.     Walfing.   p.  96. 

(6)  The  Marriage  was  celebrated  "Jan.  z<;.  There  were  prefent  the  Kings  of  France,  Ntruarrt,  Almoin,  .nd  Sicily,  with  the  (Toe ens  Mary  of  Fr anoe, 
Margaret  Dowager  »f  £n^latti,  *a$  i-u  Quoui  ei  Hrvtrrt.  If  abet  la  was  but  b  |«  n  rwel?e  and  thirteen  Vcais  of  Age.  iValficg.  p.  95,  96. 
3>«'X.  p,  499*  2 
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Wardships  of  young  Nobles,  and  in  fhort,  to  act  in  all 
things  with  an  unlimited  Authority  (1).  So  many  Favors 
added  to  the  great  Prefents  he  had  made  him  before  his 
Departure  into  Guienne  his  Country  (2),  rouzed  the  Jea- 
louiy  or  the  Barons.  They  carried  their  Refentment  fo 
far,  that  they  combined  together  to  hinder  the  King's 
Coronation,  the  Day  whereof  was  now  fixed.  Echvard 
not  beiii"-  able  to  break  fo  powerful  a  League,  where  a 


he  filled  the  Court  with  Libertines,  Buffoons,  and  Para- 
fites,  and  the  like  pernicious  Inltrumcnts,  proper  to  cor- 
rupt his  Inclinations,  though  they  had  been  naturally  as 
good  as  they  were  bad.  To  this  he  added  the  ridiculous 
Vanity  of  altoSting  to  wear  the  King's  Jewels,  and  the 
Crown  itfelf,  which  Edward  freely  permitted.  '1  tie  King's 
Wcaknefs  grew  to  that  height,  that  he  was  heai  I  to  fay, 
if  his  Power  was  equal   to  his  Affection,  he  would  fet  the 


1308, 


it  all  the  Lords  of  the  Realm  weie   concerned,  chofe     Crown  on  Gavejion' '■;  head.     As  that  was  not  practicable^  w ""'"S- 


to  prevent  the  Confequences  by  fair  means.  He  gave  his 
•  word  to  the  Barons,  that  in  the  next  Parliament  he  woukl 
grant  whatever  they  could  reafonably  defire.  This  Pro- 
mile  fatisfied  them.  But  they  were  extremely  troubled,  to 
fee  Gavcjhn  commiffioned  to  carry  the  Crown  of  St.  Ed- 
ward,   with  which   the  King  was    to  be   crowned  ;    an 


he  would  at  lcait  laile  him  as  near  the  Throne  a.  poliible, 
by  giving  him  his  Niece  (4),  Silter  of  the  Earl  ot  Gla- 
cejler,  in  Marrupe. 

Lvery  frefh  Favour   granted    to  Gavejion  by  the  King,  WttnJcftU 
increafed   the    Hatred   of  the   Lords.     Hardly    would   an  l,:f ./' 
EngUJhman,    raifed   to  fo  high  a  Station,  have  been   en- 


A«.  Pub. 
Ibid. 


The  Corona- 

lion-  Oatb. 


Honour  that,  by  antient  Cuftom,  belonged  to  the  Princes  duied,  much  lefs  a  private  Gofcon  Gentleman,  in  whom 
of  the  Blood.  This  Preference  provoked  the  Lord:,  to  the 
hit  decree  againft  the  Favorite,  and  withal  filled  them 
with  Indignation  againit  the  King,  who  feemed  to  glory 
in  his  Fondnefs  for  a  Man  odious  to  the  whole  Nation. 
The  Coronation  however  was  folemnized  (3)  without  op- 
polition  ;  the  Bifhop  of  Wwhefier  performing  this  Cere- 
mony, by  Order  of  the  Archbdhop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  out  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Form  of  the  Coronation- 
Oath  was  as  lollows : 

Bifhop  of  Winchelter.  Sir,  Will  you  keep  and  confirm 
by  your  Oath  to  the  People  of  England,  the  Laws  cjhiblljbed 
by  the  pious  Kings  your  Predccejf'.rs,  and  particularly,  the 
Laws,  Cujhms,  Liberties,  granted  to  the  Clergy  and  Peo- 
ple by  the  glorious  St.  Edward  your  Predccrjfor  ? 

King.      /  will  and  promife  it. 

Bifhop.  Sir,  If 'ill  you  preferve  to  God,  to  Holy  Churb, 
to  the  Clergy  and  People,  the  Peace  of  God,  fully  and  to  the 
utmo/l  of  your  power  ? 

Kins?.     /  will. 

Sir,   Will  you  caufe  to  be  obferved  in  all  your 


they  difcovered  no  other  Merit,    than  a  handlomc  Face,  """"fr 
an  eafy  Shape,  and   a  quick  Wit,  very  agreeable  in  Con- 
verfation,    but   little   pi  iper   to    govern  a    State.     They 
plainly    law,    it    wa  ,ain    to   prefs   the   Ktng  to  part 

with   this   Favorite,     and   that    he    would    never    conlerit 
to  their  Requclt,  uiilcfs  he  was  forced.     In    tins   belief, 
iultead  ol  amufing   themfelves   with   perfuading   Edward 
by   reafons,    which    would    have   been    ineffectual,    they 
laboured   to   draw  into  their   League  (5),   the  Members  of 
the  Parliament  which  was  to  meet,    and  accordingly  did 
meet  in  May  1303.     By  the  management  of  the  Lord  , 
Gavejlon's   Banifhment    became  the  chief,    or  rather   the 
folc    Bufinefs    of  the    SefTion.     The    two    Houfes    being  Bar. 
united   in  the  fame   Dclign,  demanded  of  the   King,    in 
fo  ftrong  and  politivc  a  manner,   that  Gavejion  fhould  be 
banifhed,  that  tie  durft  not  oppofe   it.      He  was  afraid  his  •'''  '• ''"'. 
Refufal  would  depiive  him  ol  the  Aids  he  expected,    . 
the  Continuation  of   the  War  with  Scotland,    and  per- 
haps dreaded  fomething  worfe.     Therefore,   without  any  Waiting. 
fruitlefs  Difputes,     lie  ordered   Letters   Patents  (6)  to  be 
drawn  up,    piomifing    to  caufe   Gavejion   to  depart    the 

Mean 
time,  initead   of  adting   fo  as    to    give  room  to    believe 
he    defigned     to    perform    his    Promife,     he     every  day 
heaped   new    Favours   on    Gavejion.      Fifteen    days  after  & &/?'  *>• 
his  Engagement,  he   made    him  a   Grant  of  three  thou-  Vft'pd,. 
(and    Marks     a    year    in    Land  (7).       This  Proceeding  tu.p.90,91. 
clearly  (hewing,    he    was   by   no  means  refolved  to  part 
with  his  Favourite,    the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,    who 
had  entered  into  the  Barons  League,  though  he  lay  under 
great  Obligations  to  the  King,  excommunicated  Gavejion, 
in  cafe  he  did    not  leave  the  Realm   by   the    time    pre- 
ferred him.     Edward  little  regarding  this  Cenfure,  only  p-  '67. 
intreated    the  Pope   to  annul   it.     At  the  fame  time  he  P-  s9« 
wrote  to  the  King  of  France  his  Brother-in-law,  to  defire 
him   to    procure   an    Agreement    between   him    and    the 
Barons,    and   fo  to  manage,    as  he  might   keep  his   Fa- 
vourite (8). 

Thele  meafures  were  neither  juft    nor  early  enough.  Gavefl  n 
The  Lords  finding  the  appointed  time  lor  Gave/Ion's  De-  r; 
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Judgments,  Right  and '  Jujlice  with  difcrction,  in  Mercy,     Realm  before  St.  John  Bapti/i'i  day  next  enfuing. 
and  in  Truth,  as  far  as  you  are  able  ? 

King.     /  will. 

Bifhop.  Sir,  Will  you  promife  to  keep  and  caufe  to  be 
kept  the  Laws  and  Statutes  that  the  Community  of  your  King- 
dom Jha  11  judge  ft  to  enacJ,  and  will  you  defend  and  protect 
them  to  the  utmo/l  of  your  Power  ? 

King.     /  do  promife  it. 

As  this  is  the  firft  perfect  Copy  of  a  Coronation-Oath 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Englifh  Hiltory,  it  will  not  be 
foreign  to  the  purpofe,  to  take  notice  of  the  Advantage 
gained  by  the  People  upon  the  Royal  Prerogatives,  fince 
the  Eftabliihment  of  Magna  Charta.  It  manifettly  ap- 
pears by  this  Oath,  that,  far  from  fuppofing  the  Great 
Charter  to  be  the  Oiiginal  Title  of  the  Privileges, 
granted  by  King  John  to  the  People  of  England,  it  was 
confidered  only  as  a  Confirmation  of  the  antient  Liberties 
of  the  Nation.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  Edward  II  was 
made  to  ("wear,  he  would  obferve  the  Laws  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, which  were  no  other  than  thofe  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  left  by  caufmg  him  to  (wear  to  keep  the  Gieat 
Charter,  there  might  be  room  to  imagine,  the  Privileges 
of  the  People  were  founded  on  the  Conceflions  of  the 
Kings.  I  do  not  know  whether  Edward  I  took  the 
fame  Oath,  or  it  was  firft  introduced  at  the  Coronation 
of  Edward  II. 

The  Solemnity  was  no  fooner  over,  but  Edward  for- 
got his  Promife  to  the  Lords.  He  ftill  continued  his 
Favour  to  Gavejion,  and  left  him,  as  before,  abfolute 
mailer  of  his  own  and  the  Kingdom's  Affairs.  Gavejion 
for  his  part,  far  from  endeavouring  to  allay  the  im- 
pending Stoim,  affected  to  govern  with  an  arbitrary 
'Power,  without  vouchfafing  to  ask  any  Man's  Advice. 
He  ufed  his  Influence  over  his  Malter,  to  divert  him 
from  the  thoughts  of  profecuting  the  War  with  Scot- 
land,  which  the  King  his  Father  had  fo  earneltly  en- 
joined him,  and  whereof  his  Subjects  impatiently  waited 
the  IiTuc,  in  order  to  be  eafed  of  the  Burden.  Inftead 
of  infpinng  the  King  with  the  Love  of  Glory  and  Virtue, 


parture  drew  nigh,     were   fo   urgent  with    the   King  to  •„    ,,d. 
oblige  him  to  keep  his  Word,  that  he  durft  not  but  do  it.  p-  9V 
However,  in  performing  his   Promife,  he  found  means  to  K,: -"'""' 
give    his    Favourite  a  frefh  Mark  of  his   Affection,    by 
making  him  Governor   of  Ireland,    with   a  very   exten- 
sive Authority.     This  Removal,  however  honorable  it  was, 
failed    not  to   give  fome  Satisfaction  to   the   Lords,    who 
hoped   to   take    advantage    of    his  Abfence  to   ruin   him. 
But  he  himfelf  was  not  at  all  pleafed.     Befides,  that  this 
Change  of  England  for  Ireland,    appeared   to  him   very 
difadvantagious,  he  was   fenfible  his  Abfence  from  Court 
could  not  but  prove  fatal   to  him.     As  he   was  abfolute     1309. 
mailer  of  the   King,     hardly  was    he  arrived    in  Ireland,  «' 
when  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  recalled,  under  pretence  of  Wa™* 
affiltina;  at  a  Tournament  to    be    held   at   IP ailing ford. 
The  Magnificence  wherewith   he  appeared  on  this   occa- 
fion,  and  the  great  Number  of  Foreigners  that  attended 
him,    and  ferved  him  for  Guards,    greatly  increafed   the 
fealoufy  of  the   Lords,  who  faw  themfelves  thus  bra\eci.  ' 
To  this  kind  of  Infult  he  added  the  Indifcretion  of  pal 
fing   bitter  Jefts  on  the  Earls   ot  Lancajler,    Warwick,  p,  t+, '"' 

particularly,  Sir  Tbima'.  de  la  ALcr,  Father 


01  The  Kine's  Patent  b'ars  date  December  16.  at  rVeflm'nfltr.     This  Ail  (hews  the  Error  of  nvft  HilW 
Orl,J„s    Spud   the  dnnotator  upon  Daniel's  H.rtorv,  Dr.  Htmel,  fc.  who  all  fay  Gavtftm  was  with  the  King  at  the  Celebration  oi  Ik:  N^iial  .     V 

he  was 'then  in'  England,  as  appears  from  I'everal  Orders  in  the  Faedera,  figned  by  him  in  the  K.ing'a  Aolence,  with  tnc  auolcnpuon  Ttfit  Gavcfttm 

tudes  of  fuch  MilUkes  are  rectified  in  Rapin  by  means  of  the  Fxdera. 

(-)  Walter  Htminrfiird  fays  The  King  bellowed  upon  him  all  the  Money  hoarded  up  by  the  late  king,  which  amounted  to  a  hundrel  thoufand  I  unds. 
Befides  this,  Gtoeflm  had  the  Confidence,  through  the  King's  Indulgence,  to  take  the  Treal'ure  and  Jewel,  ot  the  Crown,  and  lend  them  beyond  -Sea  tor  h»  own 
Ule.     SeeTyrrel,  p-  215.     Walftngbam,  p.  94,  y». 

(5)  On  February  za..     WaWnrbam,  p.  05.      His  Queen  was  crowned  with  h:m.      Ibid.  p.  96.  —,-. 

1)  Margartt.     Upon  this  Marriage  the  K.ng  bellowed  upon  him  the  Honours  of  Ttdtd,  and  BerkbamJM,  the  Caftfes  and  Manors   »f  ■'  I  "  «,  in  > 
High  Pee,  Derbtjlnre ;  Ccckerwutb,  Cumbu land ;  Torfcl  and  Upton,  Northampton/bin  ;   Cart/bmt,    in  the  IJU  of  If  ,-et,    with  divers  other  1- 

gramed   him  Lands  in  Guienne,   to  the  Value  of  thr  e  thouland   Marks  a  Year.       lyrel.      Ryme,\  Faed.   Tom.  111.  p.  49,  %-. 

(5)  They  met  at  Wve,  and  from  thence  went  to  Northampton,  and  iilued  out  Summons  to  the  red  ot  the  Barons  to  come  thither  to  >   rreatj  or( 

concerning  the  great  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom.     So  that  the  Ring  having  no  Forces  to  oppofe  them,  was  forced  to  lumraoa  a  Pa.  iiamear,    :.  meei  :..•„.    .      . 

fitter.      Cbrort.   •$•%  Augujl. 

(6)  Dated  May  iS.  at  Wtflmhjler.     Rymers  Fx/L  Tom.  III.  p-  So. 

(7)  The  Giant  is  dated  at  Cane-lcye,  Ibid.  ».  S7.  .  . 

(S)  Walfwgbam  fays,  Gawjion  Vent  out  of  the-  Ktogd  >tf,  and  the  King  of  France  ordered  him  to  be  feked  if  be  came  intfl  b;s  U:  ramirns ;  but  he  biked 
about  in  Flandtrs,  and  returned  to  England  before  On  ~Jima  t    p-  98. 
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War)- en,  and  Hereford.,  which  would  have  induced  them 
to  be  revenged,  even  though  they  had  no  other  reafon 
to  complain.  He  called  the  Earl  of  Lancajler,  Stagt>- 
Player  ;  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  [fcfeph]  the  jew ;  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  wild  Boar  of  Ardennc;  and  in  like 
manner,  gave  every  one  of  his  private  Enemies  Nick- 
names, to  make  them  ridiculous,  or  difcover  their 
l-io.  Faults  ( i ).  The  Lords  feeing  themfelves  infulted  by 
/'  the  Favorite,  and  deceived  by  the  King,  met  together 
to  concert  means  to  oblige  Edward  to  keep  his  Word. 
Quickly  after,  they  preil-nted  a  Petition  to  him  (z), 
fetting  forth,  that  the  State  and  his  own  Houfhold  were 
fo  ill-managed,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  find 
means  to  prevent  the  Confequences  of  this  Diforder. 
y  p'~t .'  They  added,  the  only  proper  Method,  as  they  thought, 
ady'/'""  was'  *or  tne  King  to  leave  to  certain  Lords  appointed  by 
the  Parliament,  the  Care  of  making  a  Regulation  for  the 
well-governing  the  Kingdom  and  his  own  domeftick 
Affairs  (3).  Edward  had  already  fhewn  great  Signs  of 
Weaknefs,  in  his  regard  for  their  former  Demands.  He 
had  thereby  made  them  fenfible,  that  if,  for  the  future, 
they  {hewed  anv  Refolution,  he  would  not  have  the  Cou- 
rage to  refift  them.  They  were  not  miftaken  in  their 
Conjectures.  This  Prince,  as  timorous  on  certain  occa- 
fions,  as  he  was  proud  and  haughty  on  others,  was  un- 
capable  of  difcerning  when  he  mould  give  way,  and 
when  fhnd  his  ground.     Accordingly,  he  took  precifely 
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were  intitled  :  That  therefore,  he  had  caufed  him  fo  return  1  y  -. 
into  the  Kingdom,  not  with  defign  to  fcrecn  him  from 
Juftice,  but  that  he  might  be  tried  according  to  the  ufual 
Form:  That  in  the  mean  time,  he  considered  him  as  a 
■good  and  faithful  Subject,  and  ordered  them  to  publish  this 
Declaration  in  their  refpective  Jurifdictions. 

The  Lords  were  not  much  difpleafed  that  the  King  by  T'-' 
this  Proceeding,  had   furnifhed  them  with    a   pretence   to  ,','."£ 
•complete  the   ruin  of  a  Favorite,  who  could  not  be  torn  a  ainft  :te 
from  him    without  violence.     In  order  to  open  a  way  to  &"£•       , 

their    End,  they  endeavoured  to  gain   the  People  by  ex-       °"  ■ 

claiming  againft  the  King's  Conduit.  They  faid  pub- 
lickly,  there  was  no  depending  upon  what  was  enacted  by 
the  Parliament,  fmce  the  King  difregarded  it.  That  it  -  - 
was  eafy  to  fee,  the  King  was  aiming  at  an  arbitrary 
Power,  and  the  whole  Nation  was  equally  concerned  to 
oppofe  the  Growth  of  a  defpotick  Power,  which  tended  to 
render  the  Subjects  fo  many  Slaves.  Theft  Dilcourfes, 
being  fupported  by  their  EmilTaries  among  the  People,  be- 
gan to  create  an  univerfal  Difcontent,  of  which  the  King 
had  but  too  much  Reafon  to  dread  the  Confequences. 
He  imagined,  he  fhould  be  able  to  prevent  them  by  pub- 
lifhing  a  Proclamation,  protefting  it  was  his  Intention  to 
obferve  the  one  and  forty  Articles.  But  as  he  had  violat- 
ed one  of  the  principal  in  recalling  his  Favorite,  his  Pro- 
teftation  produced  no  effect. 

Mean   time,   Gavejlon,    ftill    more  indifcreet  than   his  ijr'!nt  Be 

Mr  (J 


the  contrary  to  what  he  fhould    have  done.     Inftead  of     Matter,  inftead  of  appeafing  his  Enemies   by  his   modeft ', 
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complying  with  the  Barons,  when   they  firft  petitioned 
for  Gave/Ion's  Removal,  he  obffinately  perfifted  in  retain- 
5   which  the  ing  him  againft  all  the  Rules  of  Policy.     Afterwards,  far 
K>rgt°rf'mi  from  oppofing  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,    the  Motion 
HI.' p.  soi,  °f   Pacing  the  Government    in    other   hands    than    his 
2J4, 2:0.     own,    and   inftead  of  running  all   Hazards,   rather   than 
give  his   Confent,    he   believed  it  expedient   to    yield  to 
their  Importunity.    Without  conlidering  the  confequence 
of  a  Condefcenfion  fo    pernicious  to  his    Authority  and 
Quiet,  he  permitted   the  Parliament  to  chufe   feven   Bi- 
Ihops,  eight  Earls,  and  fix  Barons  (4),  to  make  the  pro- 
pofed  Regulation. 
YltimuRt-      In    confequence  of   the   King's    Confent,     the  Lords 
*  cf    having  finifhed  the  Regulation,  prefented  the  Plan  to  the 
King,  who  approved  it,  and   gave  them  Power  to  caufe 
it  to  be  obferved   for   one  Year.     It   contained    but  fix 
Articles,  whereof  the  two  principal  were :  That  the  King 
Jliould  not  difpofe  of  any  part  of  his  Revenues ;  which  Jhould 
for  the  future  be  expended  in  paying  his  Debts,  and  main- 
taining his  Houjhold,  that  he  might  live  on  his  own  Income, 
without  taking   any    thing  from  others :     That   the   Great 
Charter  Jhould  be  punctually  kept ;  and  in  cafe  any  Article 
Jhould  be  obfeure  or  doubtful,  it  Jhould  belong  to  the  Lords 
eleeled  (who  were  Jliled  Ordainers)  to  explain  it.     There 
was  nothing   inferred  concerning  Gave/Ion's  Banifhment. 
Probably,    the  Barons  were  of  Opinion,   there    was  no 
aittima  bis  danger  from  that  Favorite,  fo  long  as  the  Government 
Favours  to    was  jn  their  hands.     Neverthelefs,  when  they  afterwards 
Aft.  Pub-     faw  tne   King  continue  to  heap   Favours  on   him,  and, 
III.  p.  225,  without  asking  their  Advice,  had  made  him  Governor  of 
Nottingham,    and   Warden   of  the  Forefts  on    this   fide 
the  Trent,  they  drew  up  one  and  forty  new  Articles,  to 
which  the  King  was  forced  to  aifent.     By  one  of  thefe 
Articles,    Gave/Ion  was   exprefly  fentenced  to   perpetual 
Banifhment. 
Gaveflon  it       Edward  having  thus  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  bound  with 
bamfied.      Fetters  which  he  could  not  fbake  off,  refolved,  tho'  with 
p.  178  279, extreme  Regret,    to  part  with   Gavjlon.     However,  to 
295.  fave  him   the  fhame  of  being  banifhed,  he  gave  him  an 

imaginary  Commimon  to  levy  Troops  in  Guienne,  for  the 
Affiitance  of  the  Earl  of  Foix,  who  had  been  at  variance 
with  the  Court  of  France,  but  the  Difpute  was  now  at  an 
end. 

Gave/ion's  Banifhment  was  of  no  long  continuance. 
Edivard,  who  could  not  live  without  him,  difregarding  the 
Articles  he  had  lately  figned,  recalled  him  without  acquaint- 
ing the  Ordainers.  Shortly  after  he  fent  circular  Letters  to 
the  Sheriffs,  to  give  them  notice  thereof,  and  to  juftify  what 
he  had  done.  He  told  them,  that  being  bound  by  his  Coro- 
nation Oath,  to  fee  the  Laws  of  the  Realm  put  in  execu- 
tion, there  was  no  Authority  that  could  abfolvehim  there- 
from: That  Gavejlon  being  banifhed  by  a  notorious  Vio- 
lence, and  without  a  legal  Sentence,  he  could  not  deprive 
him  of  the  Benefit  of  the  Law,  to  which  all  his  Subjects 


Behaviour,  daily    grew   more  proud    and   arrogant.     He: 

acted  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  or  was  ignorant  of  the  V"* 

Barons  Deiigns.     He  had  even  the  boldnefs  to  fpeak  info- 

lently  to  the   Queen ;  who  not  being  able  to  obtain  any 

fatisfaction ,  complained  bitterly  to  the  King  her  Father. 

She  told   him  that  Gavejlon  was  the   fo!e    Caufe   of  her 

Misfortunes,  and  the   King  her   Husband's  Fondnefs  for 

that  unworthy  Favorite,  alienated  his  Affections  from  her, 

2nd   made  him   an    entire  Stranger  to  her   Bed.     This 

Complaint  has  made  fome  fufpect,    that  the  Familiarity 

between  the   King  and  Gavifion  was  of  a  very  criminal 

nature.     But  it  may  be    their  Sufpicions  are  carried   too 

far. 

Meanwhile  the   Barons  kept  their  firft  Defign  always  IbtEMtf 
in  view.     There  were  among  them  Perfons  of  great  Abi- 
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lities,  who  knew  how  dangerous  it  is,  on  thefe  occafions,  tbcEaA  f 
to  act  by  halves ;  and  that  if  fuch  fort  of  Enterprizes  are  Lancafter. 
not  brought  to  an  Blue,  they  feldom  failed  to  ruin  the  Au-  An".  '"f ifc 
thors.     The  Earl  of  Lincoln  (5)    was   one    of  the   moft  p.  i^o. 
confiderable  of  the  Party,  as  well  for  his  Birth  and  high 
Omces,  as  for  his  Age  and  Experience.     As  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  Bed   by  a  Fit  of  Sickncfs,  which  in   all  ap- 
pearance would   lay  him  in   his  Grave,  he  was  apprehen- 
sive, that  after  his  Death  the  Confederates  would  give  way, 
and  was  willing  to  endeavour  to  prevent  that   Accident, 
which  would  have  occafioned   their  Ruin.     To  that  end, 
having  fent   for     his   Son-in-law    the  Earl  of  Lancajler, 
Grandfon  of  Henry  III,  "  he  conjured  him  in  the  ftrongeft  ^Vi'r.j. 
"  and  moft  moving  Terms,  not  to  abandon  the  Church  ">ld* 
"  and  People  of  England  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Popes  and 
"  Kings.     He  told  him,  his  Birth  obliged  him  to  endea- 
"  vour   to   free  the  Kingdom  from  the  Oppreftlons  it  un- 
"  fortunately  laboured   under.     He  charged   him  to  have 
"  always  a  great  regard  for  the  King.     But  withal,  he 
"  added,  that  his  Regard  ought  not  to  hinder  him  from 
"  doing   all  that  lay  in  his  Power,  to  remove   from  the 
"  King's   Perfon    the    Foreign  Minifters   and   p"avorites. 
"  That   Honour,  Confcience,  the  Publick  Good,  called 
"  upon    him  to   procure  the    Obfervance  of   the  Great 
"  Charter,  the  only  Bafis  of  the  Welfare  and  Peace  of  the 
"  Kingdom.     In  conclufion,  he  advifed  him  to  join  hear 
"  tily  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (6),   who  among  all  the  * 
"  Confederate  Lords  was  belt  able  to  carry  on  the  im- 
"  portant   Undertaking."     It  was    not  long  before  the 
Effects  of  this  Advice  were  feen.     The  Earl  of  Lancajler 
entering  into  a  ftrict  Confederacy  with  the  Earls  of  War- 
wick,   Pembroke,  Arundel,    Hereford,  Warren,  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  feveral  other  Bilhops  and  Ba- 
rons, they  unanimoufly  refolved  to  take  Arms,  under  the 
ufual  Pretence  of  defending  the  Rights  of  the  Church  and 
State. 

The  Earl  of  Lancajler  was  chofen  General  of  the  in-  Tl>y  cbuf- 
tended  Army,  an  Honour  which  could  not  be  refuted  to  '^mL 


his  Merit,  though  no  Regard  had  been  had  to  his  Quali-  General. 

■Wallmj. 

(1)  Tb's  Year  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Wejlminjier,  in  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  afterwards  adjourned  till  a  Month  after  Eafier;  wherein  the  King 
confirmed  the  Great  Charter,  and  thit  of  Forefts  ;  in  conlideration  whereof,  the  Lords  and  Commons  granted  him  the  twenty-fifth  Penny  of  all  their  pet 

final  Eftatcs.- Another  was  held  at  Stanford,  July  26.   to  rcprefs  the  Malice  of  the  ScAi.- 

of  the  King';  Party,  en  OSobcr  iS.  at  York.     R.t.  Clatif.  2  Edwl  11.  M.  4.     W.  Htmingford. 

[7.)  In  a    Parliament  held    at  London   in  January.     Waljing.  p.  97.      Brady  fays,  it  was  in    a  Parliament  held  Augi/Ji  i 
This  Parliament  was  continued  or  prorogued  till  the  beginning  of  November.     CI.  5  Ed.  II.  M.  25.  Dcrf. 

(3)  The  moft  full  and  particular  Account  of  this  whole  Tranfaftion  is  in  Brady's  tiifl.  Vol.111,  p.  102 nq.  and  Appendixes,  Xc.  50,  &e. 

'+,>    They  were  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,    the  IS  ih  ps  ol   London,  Salisbury,  Cbicbiflcr,  Norwich,  .St.  David's,   and  Land:J.      The  Earls  of  C. 

.  Line  '■ .  Hereford,  Pembroke,  Ricbmmd,  Warwick,  Arundel.     And  thele    Barons,    Hugh  dc   Vir,   William  le  Marjljal,    R'.kit  F,:x  Roger,  H^^h 
Cowrn.av,  ti;L,  ,  yobn  de  Grey.     Brady,  p.  103. 

(5)  Ut"y  it  Lacy,  ...  'v,r.(.-.i  fi  ;m  W»  '.r  it  Lacy,  who  cams  in  with  the  Conqueror,  (6)  Cay  de  Btauibanp. 
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ty(i).  Immediately  after  this  Rcfolution  was  taken,  all 
the  Confederate  Barons  difperling  thefnfelvea  into  the  feve- 
ral  Counties,  puhlickly  levied  Troops.  They  ulcd  fueh 
expedition,  that  in  a  fhort  time  their  Forces  were  aflem- 
hled  at  the  appointed  Rendezvous.  It  was  impoflible  lor 
Edward  to  be  ignorant  of  thefe  Preparations.  And  yet, 
as  if  he  was  unconcerned,  he  took  no  Notice  ol  them. 
Inftead  of  thinking  of  means  to  fatisfy  the  incenfed  Ba- 
rons, or  defend  himfell  againft  their  Infults,  he  minded 
nothing  but  his  Diverfions  at  York,  where  he  was  then 
with  Gavejhn.  His  only  care  was  to  heap  new  fa- 
vours on  his  Minion,  remaining  in  a  furprifing  Indolence, 
whilft  he  faw  the  whole  Kingdom  ready  to  rife  againft 
him.  He  feemed  to  aire£t  continually  to  adt  contrary  to 
his  real  Intercfts,  and  to  negledl  to  take  fuch  meafures,  as 
a  Perfon  of  an  ordinary  Understanding  might  have  point- 
ed out  to  him.  At  the  very  time  that  he  faw  the  Barons 
in  Arms,  to  compel  him  to  obferve  the  one  and  forty  Ar- 
ticles, he  wilfully  violated  one  of  the  principal,  in  making 
the  Bifhop  of  Lichfield  High-Trc.ifurcr  without  the  Con- 
fent  of  the  Ordainers.  (2)  But  this  was  not  the  only  Error 
he  committed  on  this  occafion.  As  if  he  had  been  in  a 
condition  to  give  Laws  to  the  Barons,  he  would  have  re- 
formed at  the  fame  time  the  regulation,  on  pretence  he  had 
referved  to  himfelf  the  Power  of  correcting,  with  the  Ad- 
vice of  the  Ordainers,  fome  Articles  prejudicial  to  his  Pre- 
rogative. It  was  eafy  to  fee  this  was  no  proper  Sealon 
ifor  that  Work.  And  yet  he  nominated  on  his  part  Com- 
miffioners  to  fet  about  the  Alterations. 

The  Barons  had  then  other  Defigns.  After  drawing 
all  their  p'orces  together,  they  marched  dire&ly  for  York, 
thinking  to  furprize  the  King,  whofe  Supinencfs  gave 
them  room  to  hope  every  thing.  But  upon  the  firft 
notice  of  their  Approach,  he  retired  to  Ncweajlle,  where 
they  followed  him  without  lofs  of  time.  That  Town 
not  feeming  to  him  ftrong  enough,  he  left  it  and  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  Scarborough  Caftle,  which  he  deemed  his 
beft  Fortrefs  in  the  North.  He  began  then  to  fee  his  Error 
in  deferring  fo  long  to  prepare  for  his  Defence:  But  it  was 
too  late  to  think  of  it.  However,  in  fpite  of  the  impro- 
bability of  fucceeding,  he  refolved  to  go  into  Wanuickjhire ; 
where  he  expected  to  raifr  an  Army,  upon  the  vain  hopes, 
that  the  People  vouid  flock  in  Crowds  to  lift  under  his 
Banner.  But  as  he  was  under  greater  Concern  for  Gave/Ion 
than  himfelf,  he  left  him  behind  at  Scarborough,  recom- 
mending him  to  the  care  of  the  Governor  as  a  precious 
Truft,  and  a  fure  Pledge  of  the  Confidence  he  placed  in 
him. 

Whilft  Edward  was  taking  his  too  late  meafures,  the 
Barons,  who  entered  Navcajlle  the  very  day  he  departed, 
feized  whatever  was  left  there  bv  the  King  and  his  Favorite, 
their  hafte  not  permitting  them  to  carry  away  any  thing. 
In  Gavejlon's  Baggage  were  found  many  Jewels,  belong- 
ing to  the  Crown,  and  of  which  an  exadt  Inventory  was 
taken,  that  an  account  might  be  given  of  them  hereaf- 
ter. And  as  foon  as  the  Earl  of  Laneajler  was  informed 
of  the  King's  departure  from  Scarborough,  and  his  leaving 
Gavejion  there,  he  fent  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren 
to  beiiege  that  Caftle.  At  the  fame  time,  he  marched 
himfelf  with  the  reft  of  the  Army  towards  the  Center 
ot  the  Kingdom,  in  order  to  have  it  more  in  his  Power 
to  oppofe  the  Defigns  of  the  King.  The  two  detached 
Earls  advancing  towards  Scarborough  without  any  oppofi- 
tion,  formed  the  Siege,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  vi- 
gour. (3)  Though  the  Place  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in 
the  Kingdom,  it  was  fo  ill-provided  with  neceflaries  for 
its  Defence,  that  in  a  few  Days  Gavejhn  was  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  to  deliver  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  his  Enemies. 
(4)  He  obtained  however,  a  fort  of  Capitulation,  whereby 
it  was  promifed  him  that  he  fhould  fpeak  with  the  King, 
and  be  tried  by  his  Peers  according  to  the  ufual  Form. 

As  foon  as  Edward  heard  of  his  Favourite's  being 
thus  taken,  he  earneftly  folicited  his  Liberty,  or  that 
at  leaft,  he  might  ice  and  fpeak  with  him  according  to 
promife.  Above  all,  he  conjured  the  confederate  Lords 
to  fpare  the  Prifoner's  Life,  alluring  them,  on  that  Con- 
dition, he  would  give  them  entire  Satisfaction  concerning 
their  Grievances.     Moft  of  the  Barons  were  againft  carry- 


ing Gavejion  to  the  King,  well  knowing  that  his  Requeft  \t,\i, 
tended  only  to  get  him  out  of  their  hands.  But  they  con- 
fented  at  lalt,  upon  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^  repiefentirig, 
that  having  given  hi  Word  in  the  Name  of  all  the  Confede- 
rates, thvy  wereo  '  1  I  to  perform  it:  That  if  they  would 
truft  him  with  con  ducking  him,  he  would  undertake  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  Kin.;,  and  to  rcftore  him  to  them  at  a  day 
and  place  appointed. 

Pembroke  defigrfed  focondi,(3  his  Pi  ifoncr  to  Wallingfrd 
Rattle,     where  the    King    was   to   0,111c  and    fpeak  with 
him.     Accordingly,  taking  the  Road  to  Oxford/hire,    be- 
came to  Deddmgtm{c),    where  he   left  Gov  (ton  under  a 
Guard,     whilft  he  himfelf  went  and  Judged  in   a   neigh- 
bouring Caftle  (6).     He  did  not  thmk  it  neceftary  to  uft 
greater  Precaution   in    a   Place  where   the   King  had    no 
Troops,    and    wine  confequenth/  there  was  no  danger 
from  him:    But  he  (bund  he  had  taken  his  meafures  very 
ill.     The  Earl  of  Warwick^    who  was   violently   a"amfi 
this  Interview   of  the  King  and  Gavejion,    hearinAow W*      ' 
they  quartered,  came  that  night  to  the  Houle  whtrcGavef-YZ'aZ 
ton  lay,  earned  him  away  by  force,  and  conducted  him  to  ".'"-"/■ 
Warwick.     Or  the  morrow,     the   lame  Earl   with  fome  t"',,- 
others  the  moft  violent  of  the  Party,  after  a  quick  Trial,  kS, 
ordered  his  Head  to  be  cut  ofF(7).     A  mad  Atftion,  if  ever 
there  was  any,  which  in  violating  a  Capitulation,  trampled 
upon  the  Laws  of  the   Land,    and  the  refpeft  due  at  all 
times  from  Subjects  to  their  Sovereign.     What  would  thefe 
fame  Lords  have  faid,     if  the  King  or  Gave/Ion  had  done 
the  like  ? 

Though  Edward  was  extremely  incenfed  at  the  Bold-  The  Baron, 
nefs  of  thefe  Lords,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  •  "*" 
and  the  Barons  took  no  care  to  give  him  any  Satisfac- 
tion for  this  Outrage.     On    the  contrary,    not  content  Ac*.  Pub. 
with  being  thus  rid  of  the  Objedt  of  their  Hatied,     they  '"•  p  "* 
demanded  more  haughtily  than  ever,  the  Performance  of  * 
the  forty  Articles,  and  a  fpeedy  Redrefs  of  the  Grievances 
ot  the  State.     At  the  fame  time,    they   marched   to  L:;:- 
don,     where  the  King  was  retired,     bent  upon  obtaining 
by    force,    what   they    plainly  faw   he  would   never  vo- 
luntarily grant   them.     Mean  while,    the  King  not  da- 
ring   to    truft    the  Londoners,     was  gone    to  Canterbury, 
where    he    was    not    much    fafer.       In    this    extremity,  AQ.  P„b. 
he  had  recourfe    to  the  Mediation  of  the  Pope's  Nuntio,  "'•  P-  366« 
and   of  Lewis  Earl  of  Evreux  the  Queen's   Uncle,     then  WklfinS' 
in   England,    and    the    Earl    of   Glocejler    {%)    his    Ne- 
phew,   who   had    ftood    neuter.      By    means    of  thefe 
three   Mediators,     who   laboured    heartily   in  the  Affair, 
certain  Articles  were  agreed   upon  (9),    with  which  every 
one  feemed  fatisfied.     The  Lords  promifed  to  reftore  what-  mtien  ar, 
ever  was  taken  at  Newcajlle  ;  publickly  to  ask  the  King's  <"  « 
Pardon;    and  declare  that  without  any  defisn    againft  his**1"4 
Perfon,  their  fole  Aim  had  been  to  redrefs  what  was  amifs 
in  the  Government.     The  King  promifed  on  his  part,  taJga  ,/ 
grant  a  general  Pardon  to  them   and  all    their  Adherents,  Pa  ' 
referving  a  Power  to  grant  the  like  tothofe  that  favoured  "'^ 
Gavejion '5  Return. 

The  Barons  punctually  performed  their  Word,  in  re-    1 3  15. 
ftonng  whatever  was  feized   at  Newcajlle;    but  Edward  n<  *>* 
was  not  fo  fincere.     He  delayed   publifhins;   the   General  ^VV 
Pardon   above  a  Year,    and    during  that 'Space  ufed  all  Aft  Pub.' 
means    to  draw    the   Earl   of  Laneajler  to    Court.     But IIL  P-  >*"» 
what  Safe-Condudls  foever  he  offered  him,  it  was  not  pof-  ^ifine 
fible   to   perfuade  the  Earl  to   put  himfelf  in   his  power, 
before  the  Pardon  was  proclaimed.     At  length,    the  Ba- 
rons weary  of  all  the  Evafions  ufed  by  the  King,    be- 
gan  to  take   Arms  again,     when    the    King    oi'°France 
fent  the  Earl  of  Evreux  his  Brother,    accompanied  with 
Enguerrand  de  Marigny,    to   try    to    adjuft    thefe  Diffe- 
rences.    The    Queen  iikewife  did    all    that  lay  in    her 
Power.     It   was  very   difficult  to  accomplifh  it,    becaufe 
the  King  ftill  deferring  to  publifh   the  promifed  Pardon, 
the  Barons  believed  they  had  ftill  reafon   to  fear  he  never 
deligned  it.     During  the    Negotiation,     the  King  went  Bud.  0.405, 
and  conferred  with  his  Father-in-law,  and  left  Orders  that  *"• 
the  Parliament   fhould  meet   whilft   he  was   abfent  ( 1  o). 
The  Earl  of  Laneajler  and  the  Barons  of  his  Partv,  made 
no  Scruple  to  be  prefent,  being  encouraged  by  the  King's 
abfence.     But  hearing  he  was  returned  and  landed  at  Sand- 


(1)  He  was  Son  to  Prince  Edmund  Son  of  Henry  III,  and  Earl  of  Laneajler,  Leicefler,  and  Ferrers,  and  in  Right  of  his  Wife,  c[  L:n;~lr.  and  Sat  '  - ;. 
Bcfidcs  he  had  a  great  Eftate  in  Yorkjbire,  Cumberland,  and  Wales,  and  was  Earl  ot"  jtrtoii  in  Picatdy,  and  confequently  the  greutcit  Subject  iu  the  Kingdom. 
Walftngham,  p.  100. 

(2)  The  Bifliop  was  thereupon  excommunicated  by  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  the  King  folicited  the  Pope  to  abfolvc  him  i;.-m  that  Scnt^nc:.  See 
Ryn:er\  Fad.  Tom.  III.  p.  322. 

(3)  Though  the  King  ordered  them,  upon  forfeiting  their  Life,  Limbs,  and  Polltflions,  to  defift  from  it,  by  an  Order  dated  at  T.ik,  Met  1 7.  Diet, 
p.  32S. 

(4)  He  funendered  himfelf  to  Henry  de  Perry.     Hid   p.  334. 

(5)  About  four  Miles  from  Bambury  in  Oxfirdjhire. 

(6)  He  committed  the  Prilbnsr  to  the  care  of  his  Servants,  and  went  and  lodged  with  his  Lady,  at  a  neighbouring  Place.     Wjlfinybarn,  p.  toT. 

(7)  In  the  Prefence  of  the  Earls  ofLancajitr,  Warwick,  and  Hereford,  on  Blacklom-WU,  near  Warwick,  the  19th  of^W.  He  was  buried  firft  in  th* 
Church  of  the  Predicant  Fryers  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  removed  to  King's  Lungliy  in  Hcrtfird/birc,  in  a  Monailtiv  built  b)  K  nj  Edward,  to  mav  for 
Gavc/hn's  Soxxl.     Knigblon,  Col.  2533.     Waljivgbatr. ,   p.  101. 

(Sj   Gilbert  de  C!,ire,   Son  of  Joanna  de  Acra,  the  King's  Sifter. 

A  few  Days  before  Chrijimafi,     Rymc,-%  Feed.  Tom.  III.  p-  j<5S, 
(10)  July  9.     Ibid.  p.  4::. 
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wich,  they  immediately  withdrew,  not  caring  totruft  to  the 
Safe-Conducts  fent  them  from  the  Place  of  his  Landing. 
Their  Retreat  obliged  the  Parliament  to  break  up.   Affairs 
being  in  fuch  a  iituation  as  a  frefh  Rupture  was  every  mo- 
ment to  be  feared,  the  Mediators  were  fo  urgent  with  the 
Kinc  to  o-ive  the   Barons  Satit,fa&ion,    that  he  could   no 
Tbt  Pardon   longer  defer  it.     He  ordered  therefore  the  two  general  Par- 
ispuhlijhrd.   Jons  to  be  drawn  up,  which  were  confirmed  fhortly  after 
Art.  Pub.^  ,     the  pariiament.     But  as  a  general  Pardon  did  not  fully 
443/448*'  fatisfv  the   Parties  concerned,  it  was  neceffary  likewife  to 
449-        '    give  a  particular  Pardon  to  four  hundred  and  fixty  eight 
Perfons,  whole  Names  are  mentioned  in  the  Collection  of 
the  Public!;  Ails. 

Whilft  this  Negotiation  was  in  hand,  the  Queen  brought 
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into  the  World,  in  the  beginning  ot  OElober 
Prince  chriftened  Edward. 

The  publifhing  of  the  general  Pardons,  as  well  for  the 
confederate  Barons  as  for  Gave/ten's  Friends,  having  at 
length  reftoied  Peace  in  the  Kingdom,  the  Parliament  (2) 
granted  the  King  a  confiderable  Subfidy  towards  a  vigorous 
Profecution  of  the  War  with  Scotland.  Before  the  Par- 
Vbt  Barms  liament  broke  up,  the  Barons  publickly  begged  the  King's 
fubb  ly  hg  pardon  in  IVeJlminfter-Hall,  before  all  the  People.  This 
was  done  in  a  very  folemn  manner.  The  Barons 
fpeaking  to  the  King,  made  ufe  of  the  moft  humble  and 
fubmiiTive  Terms,  as  if  the  Pardon  he  had  granted  them 
were  the  pure  Effect  of  his  Clemency.  After  this,  they 
returned  to  their  homes,  fatisfied  in  Appearance,  but  how- 
ever without  ceafing  to  diftruft  the  King.  They  had  too 
highly  offended  him,  to  hope  he  would  ever  forget  it.  The 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  happened  foon 
after,  increafed  their  Miitruit,  every  one  believing  he  was 
poiloned. 

Whilft  England  endured  violent  Shocks  by  the  Weak- 
nefs  and  little  Genius  of  the  Governor,  Scotland  daily 
grew  ftroncer,  by  the  prudent  Conduct  of  a  couragious 
and  vigilant  King,  who  wifely  improved  the  Repofe  pro- 
cured to  them  by"  the  Death  of  Edward  I.  Robert  Bruce, 
who  may  juftly  be  called  the  Reltorer  of  the  Scotch  Mo- 
narchy, politickly  fuppreffed  the  Factions  which  divided 
his  Subjects,  and  united  them  all  in  the  defign  of  mak- 
ing off  the  Yoke  of  Servitude.  By  this  happy  Union, 
he  was  in  a  condition  not  only  to  recover  the  beft  Part 
of  his  Country,  but  alfo  to  carry  his  Arms  into  Eng- 
land. I  am  now  going  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the 
Scotch  War,  which  I  could  not,  without  confufion,  in- 
termix with  the  Relation  of  the  domeltick  Troubles  in 
England. 

Edward  I,  refolved  utterly  to  deftroy  Scotland,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  reduced  the  Kingdom  to  a  wretched 
Condition,  if  Death  had  not  matched  him  out  of  the 
World  very  opportunely  for  the  Scots.  Robert  Bruce  was 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  Conllernation  of  the 
Englijh,  occafioned  by  the  lofs  of  Edward:  But  a  great 
Fit  of  Sicknefs  feizing  him  at  the  fame  time,  hindered 
his  entering  upon  Action.  Mean  while,  the  Scots,  who 
knew  not  yet  the  Character  of  Edward  II,  were  in 
great  perplexity,  their  King  being  very  dangeroufly  ill, 
and  their  Forces  much  inferior  to  thole  of  their  Ene- 
mies. Edward  II's  fudden  Refolution  to  return  into 
England,  alter  advancing  as  far  as  Dumfries,  and  ftriking 
Terror  into  the  whole  Kingdom,  gave  them  room  to  en- 
tertain better  hopes.  His  Impatience  to  meet  Gave/Ion,  to 
marry  the  Princefs  defigned  for  him,  and  to  be  crowned, 
expelled  all  thoughts  of  War,  to  which  he  had  no  In- 
clination. So,  leaving  his  Army  under  the  Conduct  of 
94.  John  Comyn  a  Scotch  Lord,  he  returned  into  England '(3). 
His  abiupt  departure  caufed  great  murmurs  in   the  Army 
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fighting.     At    fuch   a  juncture,    a  Retreat   might   have    13  j). 
difheartned  his  Subjects,    and  occafioned  the  Lofs  of  hi-; 
whole  Kingdom.     In   this   Refolution,     having   mounted 
his  Horfe,     fupported    by   two   Efquires,    he  drew  up    hi- 
Army,  and  expected  the  Enemies,    with  a  Steddinefs  that 
produced    a   wonderful    Effect.     The   Englijh    imagined, 
this  little  Army  would  never  dare  to  ftand  before  them. 
But  when  by  the  good  Polture  of  the  Seats,    they  found 
themfelves  difappointed,     their  Courage  began  fo  to  coo!, 
that    hardly   could  they   be  brought    to    begin   the  fight. 
•So  weak  an  Attack,    and   fo  ill   feconded,   infpiring  the 
Scots   with  fiefh  Courage,    they     tell   with    gieat    Ftirv 
upon   their  Enemies,    and    put    them    entirely   to   ronf. 
This  Defeat  was  the  mo:e   difhonourable  to  the  Ettgltm. 
as,  befides    their   being  fuperior  in   Number,  they   were 
the    fame  Troops  that  had  fo   frequently  vanquifhed  the 
Scots,    and  now  fuffeied    themfelves  to  be  beaten   by  an 
Army  levied  in  hade,  and  conliiting  of  undifciplined  Sol- 
diers.     Coinyn  retiring  into  England  alter  his  Defeat,    Ro-  Chron. 
bert  entered  the  County  of  Argyle,  which  (till  belonged  to  LJ''e'f 
the  Englijh,  and  ravaged  it  all  over.      Shortly  after,   Ed-  Edward 
■ward  Bruce  his  Brother,     gave  the  Englijh  another  defeat,  Bruce, 
in  the   County  of  Galloway.     Thefe  two  Victories  gave 
the  Sects  fuch  a  Superiority,  that  they  began  from  thence- 
forward   to  defpife  the    Englijh,    and  forget   their   paft 
Loffes. 

How  little    Inclination  foever  Edward  had    for  War,  Edward 
he  could    not  avoid  endeavouring  to  flop    the  Piogrefs  of"'''7'cii, 
the  King  of  Scotland.     In   1308,    that  is,  in  the  feepncl  Scothrf, 
Year  of  his  Reign,    he  led   in   Perfon  B  powerful  Army  Buchanan. 
into  that   Kingdom.     But  as    he   had   taken  no    care  for 
Provifions,  depending  upon  what  he  expedited  to   find  in 
the  Enemy's  Country,  he  was  obliged    to  march  back  his 
Army    into    England  for    want   of  Subfiftence.      Robert,  andntmiu 
more  provident  than  he,  had  canied  away,    or  deftroyed  •""<b™"A>- 
before-hand,  whatever  might   ferve  to  maintain  the  Ene-f£„l, 
mies  Troops.      Edward's  Retreat  gave  the   King  of  Scot- 
land an  opportunity  to  become  matter  of  feveral  Places  in 
poffelTion  of  the  Englijl},  and  to  make  that  Year  a  very 
profperous  Campain.    The  Troubles  which  afterwards  hap- 
pened  in  England  on  account  of   Gave/Ion,    enabled   that 
Prince  to  make  a  ftill  greater  Progrefs.     In  1310  and  1311,  R°!*rt 
he    entered   England  twice,    and    carried    away    a   great  ",pk'\*>a> 
Booty.     In   1312    he  recovered   Perth,    Laneric,    Drnn-fi^Zaa. 
fries,   Roxborough  ;  and  laftly,  Edinborough  Caitle,    which  Chron. 
was  taken   by  Storm  by  the  Earl  of  Murray  his  General.  Linerc* 
This  Year  the  little  Ijlc  of  Man  voluntarily  fubmitted    to 
him. 

Whilft  Robert  continued  his  Conquefts,  Edward,  wholly 
employed  in  feeking  means  to  be  revenged  on  the  Barons, 
for  putting  Gave/Ion  to  Death,    was  furprifingly  negligent 
with  regard  to  Scotland.      Inftead  of  haltening  an  Agree- 
ment with  the  Lords,  in  order  to  unite  all  his  Forces,  he 
prolonged   the  Negotiation,    by  a  Policy  very  pernicious 
to  the  Affairs  of  the  State.     Mean  time,  Robert  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Negligence  of  the  Englijh.     After  making 
himfelf  matter  of  all  the  Places  Edward  I.  poffeffed  in  Scot- 
land, except  Sterling,  he  fent,  in  1313,  his  Brother  Ed- 
ward to  befiege  that  Town,  the  ftrongeft  then  in  Scotland. 
The  Siege  was  carried  on  very  vigoroufly;   but  the  Be-Rl>«r 
fieged  made  as  brave  a  Defence.     However,  [Philip]  Mow-  s^" 
bray,    the  Governor  of  the  Place,    finding   his    Malter  Act.  Pub. 
made  no  Preparations  to  relieve  him,    thought  to  do  him111,  P-  *8r« 
good  Service  in  ligning  a  Capitulation,    whereby  he  pro-  ,1-J„../™1 
mifed  to  furrender  the  Town  in  a  Year,  if  it  were  not  re- Buchanan, 
lieved  by  that  time. 

Ediuard  having  fufKcient  time  to  prepare,  and  defiring    1314. 
at  any  rate  to  prevent  the  Lofs  of  fo  important  a  Place,  Ec 


and   Kingdom.     People    could   not    behold  him  without     fummoned  all  his  Vaffals  to  meet  him  with  their  Troops  (4).  "*f'f£*™£ 


Aftoniihmcnt,  relinquishing  the  Conquer!  of  Scotland,  at 
a  time  when  the  Number  and  Ardor  of  his  Troops,  and 
King  Robert's  Illnefs,  feemed  to  warrant  him  a  glorious 
Campaign.  His  chufing  Comyn  to  command  the  Army 
was  no  lefs  difliked.  This  General  was  a  Scot,  and 
though  of  the  oppolite  Party  to  Robert,  and  his  particular 
Enemy,  his  being  a  Foreigner  was  alone  fufKcient  to  of- 
fend tiie  Englijh,  who  thought  themfelves  difhonoured  by 
this  Prefeience.  What  happened  quickly  after,  (hewed 
their  Complaints  were  not  groundlefs.  Comyn  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  Robert's  Illnefs,  whom  he  thought 
incapable  of  heading  his  Troops,  advanced  in  order  to 
1.  ,,;„  •  ^attack  the  Scots.  Though  Robert  ftill  found  himfelf 
by  /&  Scots,  extremely  weak,    he   believed  he  ought  not  to  decline 


The  Englijh,  Gajcons,  and  lpeljh{^),  were  fo  ready  to iboufand 
obey  him,  that  by  June  1314,  he  law  himfelf  at  the  head  Mat. 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  Men.  The  Soldiers  already  de-  W^3?L 
voured  in  their  Imagination,  whatever  the  former  Ravages 
of  Edward  I,  had  left  in  Scotland.  Only  the  Earls  of 
Lancafter,  Arundel,  Hereford,  and  the  new  Earl  of  If  ar- 
wick,  refufed,  on  this  occafion,  to  ferve  the  King,  their 
miltruft  of  him  not  permitting  them  to  put  themfelves  in  his 
Power. 

This    numerous    Army    entering    Scotland,     advanced  The  Battkaf 
within  view  of  Sterling.     Robert   expected  them   at    the  P*"0^" 
head  of  thirty    thoufand    Men,     inured    to   the  Fatigues  B™h"'nan. 
of  War,  and  who  had  frequently  worited  the  Englijh.      He  Walfing. 
drew  up  his  Army    on  an  advantagious  Ground,    where  De  la  M' 


(0  November  13.  at  rVindpr.     Rymer's  Fed.  Tom.  III.  p.  353.     rValfi     bam,  p.  103.     T.  dc  I"  Mocr,  p.  593. 

(2)  Wh  ch  met  on  Sunday,  September  2.1,  ami  granted  the  fang  a  Fifteenth.     Walfingbam,  p.  103.      There  was  another  ParLament  in  July,    wh:ch  did 
nothint;  of  Moment.     R<t.  Chttf.  6  Edward  II.  A/.  3.  Dwf. 

(%)  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  fin-rendering  his  Cornmiflion  of  Guardian  of  Sal/and,  it  was  conferred,   September  13.  1307,    on  J.fo  Earl   ot  Br,n^>;    who, 
railing  a  freih  Arnr  .  marched  againft  the  Scots,  and  defeated  them  about  November  II.     So  that  Robert  Bruce  was  forced  to  fry  into  the  High-l  (    ■ 

dc  Lancrz.     Rymer's  Fad.   Tom  III.  -,  10.  ..-*„._.«  ,.,„... 

(4)  At  Nnot    ..    upon  The,  thtei  Weeks  after  Eajler.    Walfrngiiam,  p.  104.    And  borrowed  Money  of  all  the  Bifhips,  and  Monaaenesin  the  Kingdom, 
See  Rymer'i  K    I.      !    d.   p.  4    -',    -     - 

(5)  And/-./.     Ibid.  p.  +-*,  -,;!■ 
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he  could  not  be  furrounded.  A  Mountain  full  of  inac- 
ceffiMe  Rocks  covered  one  of  his  Flanks,  and  the  other 
was  fecured  by  a  deep  Morafs.  How  great  foever  the 
Inequality  of  thefe  two  Armies  might  be,  the  Scots  being 
determined  to  conquer  or  die,  received  their  Enemies  with 
that  Vigor  and  Resolution,  that  they  foon  put  this  nu- 
merous Army  into  Difordcr  and  Confulion.  The  Eng- 
lijh Horfe  being  preM'ed  at  fir't,  with  i  Fury  they  could 
not  withftand;  were  the  Occafion  by  their  Flight,  of 
the  Defeat  of  the  whole  Army  ;  a  Defeat  the  moft  ter- 
lible  England  had  eve!'  endured  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  Monarchy  (1).  The  Scotch  Writers  mount  the 
Enemies  Lofs  to  fifty  thoufand  Men.  They  pretend, 
the  Number  of  the  Prifoners  taken  on  this  occafion  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  Conqueror;.  The  Earl  of  Gloccjlcr, 
Nephew  of  Edward  II,  with*many  other  Lords  of  Dis- 
tinction (2),  and  above  (even  hundred  Knights,  lay  dead 
on  the  Field  of  Battle.  The  Englijh  reduce  the  Number 
of  the  Slain  to  ten  thoufand.  But  the  Confequences  of 
this  Action  difcover  that  their  Lois  was  much  greater, 
fince  from  that  time  they  ventured  no  more  to  take  the 
Field. 

Edward,  with  the  Remains  of  his  Army,  haftily  re- 
treated, without  thinking  himfelf  out  of  Danger  till  he 
was  at  York,  where  the  difperfed  Fugitives  came  to 
him  (3).  He  formed  a  very  confiderable  Body,  with 
which  he  fhewed  a  Defire  to  re-enter  the  Enemies 
Country,  and  hazatd  another  Battle.  But  the  Coniler- 
nation  of  his  Troops  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not 
prevail  with  them  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  their  Honour. 
This  Battle,  called  the  Battle  of  Banockboitrn,  procured 
the  Scots,  befides  an  ineftimable  Booty,  a  Peace  which 
lafted  feveral  Years.  They  acquired  fo  great  a  Superio- 
rity over  the  Englijh,  that  thefe  laft,  far  from  being  able 
to  recover  what  they  had  loft  in  Scotland,  were  long 
forced  to  fee  their  Borders  ravaged,  without  daring  to 
make  the  leaft  Refiftance.  Their  Terror  was  fo  great, 
that  one  of  their  Hiftorians  affirms,  three  Scotch  Soldiers 
were  fufficient  to  put  a  hundred  EngRJhmen  to  flight,  (o 
much  were  they  difcouraged  by  this  terrible  Defeat. 

Whilft  Fortune  ftrove  on  all  occafions  to  humble 
Edward,  an  Impoftor,  one  'John  Dcydras,  a  Tanner's 
Son  of  Exeter,  fought  to  take  his  Crown  from  him,  by 
maintaining  that  he  was  himfelf  Edward,  and  changed  at 
Nurfe.  So  extraordinary  and  ill-formed  a  Project  ferved 
only  to  bring  the  Impoftor  to  the  Gallows,  inftead  of  a 
Throne,  which  he  would  fain  have  mounted.  Without 
doubt  he  built  his  hopes  upon  the  little  Efteem  the  EngliJJ) 
had  for  their  King,  having  probably  imagined  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  to  make  them  believe  he  was  not  Son 
of  Edward  I,  who  had  none  but  noble  and  generous 
Inclinations.  But  it  was  not  this  vile  Inftrument,  which 
Providence  was  pleafed  to  ufe,  to  ruin  this  unhappy 
Prince,  though  in  fome  Meafure  this  Event  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fort  of  Prefage  of  what  was  to  happen. 

The  Lofs  fuftained  by  the  Englijh  in  Scotland  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dreadful  Famine  which  lafted  three  Years, 
and  deftrdyed  an  infinite  Number  of  People.  In  vain  did 
the  Parliament  endeavour  to  help  it  by  fettling  the  Price  of 
Provifion?:  They  were  forced  the  next  Year  to  revoke  the 
Acl  that  had  been  palled  on  that  account.  (4)  But  nei- 
ther War  nor  Famine,  nor  the  Murmurs  of  the  People, 
were  able  to  hinder  the  King  from  expending  a  large  Sum, 
in  celebrating  the  Funeral  of  his  Favourite,  whole  Body 
Was  removed  to  King's  Langlcy  in  Hertfordjhire.  He 
would  honour  the  Funeral  Pomp  with  his  Pretence,  at- 
tended by  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  fome  other 
Bifhops.  But  the  Barons  pofitively  refufed  to  affift  at 
the  Obfequies  of  a  Man  fo  odious  to  them,  and  whom 
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they  deem'd   unworthy  of  the  Honour  done  to  his  Me- 
mory. 

Mean  time  the  Famine  raged  in  fo  terrible  a  manner  »3'6. 
that  one  can  hardly  give  Credit  to  what  Hiftorian,  i  -"'' 
it.  (;)  They  are  not  content  with  telling  us,  that  the  moft  Walnr* 
loathed  Animals  were  tiled  for  Food,  but  what  is  much 
more  horrible,  People  were  forced  to  hide  then  Children 
with  all  imaginable  care,  to  prqvcnt  their  being  ftolen  and 
eaten  by  Thieves.  They  allure  us,  that  Men  thcmfelves 
took  precautions  to  hinder  their  being  murdered  in  private 
Places,  knowing  there  were  but  too  many  Inftances  1 1  I 
fome  had  been  ferved  in  that  manner,  to  feed  fucfi  as  could 
find  no  other  Subfiftence.  We  are  told  hkewife,  that  the 
Prifoners  in  the  Goals-  devoured  one  another  in  a  barbarous 
manner,  the  extreme  Scarcity  of  Provifinns  not  permitting 
their  being  allowed  neceflary  Pood.  The  Bloody  Flux, 
caufed  by  grofs  feeding,  corhpleated  thcMifcry  of  i\x  Englijh. 
Such  Numbers  died  every  day,  that  hardly  could  the  Living 
fuffice  to  bury  the  Dead.  The  only  Remedy  that  could 
be  found  againlt  the  Famine,  but  which  was  not  capable 
ol  bringing  all  the  neceflary  Relief,  was,  to  prohibit  on 
pain  of  death,  the  brewing  any  fort  of  Beer,  to  the 
end,  the  Corn  ufually  expended  that  way,  might  fcrve 
to  make  Bread  (6). 

Notwithltanding  thefe  Calamities,  which  mould  have  1317. 
turned  their  thoughts  to  Religion  and  Repentance,  the 
mutual  Enmity  which  the  King  and  Barons  had  long  har*  'uncaflerf 
boured  in  their  Breafts,  was  feen  daily  to  increafe.  It  was 
almoft  impoffible  but  this  violent  Hatred  fhould  in  the 
end  produce  very  fatal  Effects.  Edward,  not  being 
able  to  forget  the  Injuries  he  had  received,  entertained  in 
his  heart  a  ftrong  Defire  of  Revenge,  which  put  him 
upon  feeking  all  poffible  means  to  gratify  it.  He  was 
chiefly  exafperated  againft  the  Earl  of  Lancajlcr,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  the  fole  Author  of  his  Difgraces,  and 
his  moft  dangerous  Enemy.  Had  the  Earl's  Life  been  in 
his  Power,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  fpared  it. 
But  as  his  Diflimulation  had  not  been  capable  of  drawing 
him  into  any  Snare,  finding  he  could  not  reach  his 
Perfon,  he  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  Eftate  and 
Honour.  To  that  purpofe  he  created  him  a  Trouble, 
which  the  moft  immoderate  Miftruft  could  not  have 
prevented. 

Whilft  the  Earl  kept  at  a  diftance  from  Court  (7),  2  H7i  Wifeii 
certain   Knight,    called   Sic  Richard  St.  Martin,    a  Man^'^( 
of  a  mean  Look,  and  dwarfifh  Stature,  prefented   to   the  uw&r. 
Judges   a   Petition,    claiming    the  Wife    of   the  Earl    of  willing. 
Lanaijler,    Heirefs  of  the  Families  of  Lincoln  and  Salif- 
bury.     He  fet  forth  in  his  Petition,  that  he  had  carnally 
known  her,  and   that   the  had   made    him  a  Promife   of 
Marriage,  before  fhe  was  contracted  to  the  Earl.     The 
Countefs,  diiTatiified  with   her   Husband,    having,  to  her 
eternal  Shame,  confelled  the  Fact,  was  adjudged,  with  all 
her  Eftate,    to    the   unworthy   Claimant.      This   Affair, 
which   would  have  lequired  a  long  Examination,  was  fo 
quickly    decided ,     that    it    was   eafy    to   fee    the  J  ud^es 
were  gained  before-hand,  and  the  King  himfelf  had  been 
a   Promoter   of   the   Procefs.     An  Injury  of   this    nature 
done  to  a   Prince  of  the   Blood   Royal,    exceedingly  be- 
loved by  the  People,   raifed  an  extreme  Indignation  againft 
the  King.     Nothing  was  every  where  heard   but   Adur-  '  .■' 

murings  againft  his  Government.  As  he  had  then  no  "i '■'. 
Favourite  to  bear  the  Blame,  it  was  all  call  on  himfelf; 
and  People  faid  publickly,  never  was  the  Throne  of 
England  filled  by  a  Prince  io  unworthy  to  rule  a  free 
Nation.  There  were  even  fome  who  took  the  Liberty 
to  upbraid  him  to  his  face  tor  his  ill  Conduct.  Upon 
a  certain  Holiday  (8),  Edward  dining  in  publick  in  Weft- 
minJler-Hall,  a  Woman  in  a  mask  came  on   horllback 


(1)  This    Battle  was  fought  on  the   25th  of  Juxt    1314,    by   the   River    Banothifarn.     It   is  faid   thit   the  Stat   had  digged  Trenches  three   Foot   d.rp 


(beans   were  nu- 


and  as  many  broad}    into  which,    being  covered  over  with   Hurdles  and  drove  full  01  iharp  Stakes,    the  Eitgh  '■  Horfi    (eUt    and   by  that 
fcrably  Ihughtered.     T.  dt  h  Moor.  p.  £94. 

(2)  The  Lords  Rilert  dt  C/yffcrdt,  Pa?an  Typtttt,  William  Martjcall,  Gilt!  dt  Argtnttn,  Edmund  it  Maulr,  6?c.  There  were  lia-n  and  taken  Prifoners, 
of  Earls,  Barons,  BaromLts,  and  Knights,  one  hundred  and   titty  tour  in  all,  according   to  IValJing.  105.     T.  dt  la  After,  p.   £94. 

(3)  Here  he  held  a  Parliament,  which  fat  from  Augujl  15.  til!  MUbatlmat.  In  this  it  was  agreed  to  exeiungc  :  I  Rdtrt  Britt  frr  BmiHpbrey 
dt  Burnm  Earl  of  Htrtfcrd ;  and  the  Bilhop  of  Gtafcnu,  and  Earl  of  Marr,  were  exijanged  for  othei  Nobl:  men.  A.  dt  Mmimutbt.  IValjin^.  p.  igG. 
Symer'j  Fa-d.  Tom.  III.  p.  4S0. 

(4)  It  was  enacted  and  proclaimed,  by  Order  of  the  Parliament,  which  met  on  January  the  20th,  That  the  Heft  Ox  not  fed  with  Grain,  mould  te  fold 
for  fixteen  Shillings  and  no  more  ;  and  if  he  were  fed  with  corn,  then  for  twenty  four  Shillings  at  mult  ;  the  b.lt  live  fat  Covr  for  tw elve Shillings  $  a  fat 
Hc.g  of  two  Years  old  for  three  Shillings  and  four  Pence ;  a  fat  Weather,  or  Mutton  unlhorn  lor  twenty  Pence,  and  thorn  for  fourteen  Pence  $  a  fat  Ooofe 
for  two  pence  half  Penny  $    a  fat    Capon  for  two  Pence  j    a  fat  Hen  for  one  Penny,  two  Chickens  for  one  Penny  ;  and  twenty  feur  Eggs  for  one  Penny  ; 

and  thole  that  would  not  fell  thefe  things  fo,  were  to  lorfcit  them  to  the  Ring. This  Parliament  granted  the  King  a  twentieth  part  of  their  Goods  j 

which  when  it  came  to  be  railed,  occalioned  Disturbances  in  Stafford/hire  and  Sbrcpjbi't.     There  was  anet  her  Parliament  fifteen  Days  after  Eajltr.    Walfing. 
p.  106,    107.     R01.Cl.111J.  Pat.  Ediu.-i.   M.  12,   27.     DorJ.  Brattyt  Afpend.  No.  60. 

(f)  A  quarter  cf  Whest,  Beans,  or  Peafe  was  fold  for  twenty  Shillings  j  of  Malt  for  thirteen  Shillings  and  four  Pence ;  and  of  Salt  for  thirty  fiv<! 
Shillings.     Watf.ng.  p.  107. 

(6)  'January  28.  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Lintoin,  which  granted  the  King,  in  Aid  of  his  War  with  Stotland,  one  flout  Footman,  cut  of  erery  Town 
in  the  K:ngdcm,  exept  Cities  and  Burghs,  and  the  King's  D.metns ;  which  Footmen  were  to  be  armed  and  lurnilhcd  withEVws,  Arrows,  Slings,  Lan- 
ces, C3*r.  at  the  charge  of  the  Towns,  and  their  Expences  to  be  paid,  till  they  came  at  the  Place  o*"  Rendezvous,  and  their  Wages  for  lixty  Days  after 
and  no  longer,  if  the  King's  Service  required  it,  at  ft  ur-pence  a  Day  ;  the  King  ptcmifing,  that  this  Grant  mould  be  no  Precedent  tor  the  future.  Rymtr's 
Fotd.  Tom.  III.  p.  742.  The  fame  Day,  the  King  funimcncd  the  MiLtia  to  be  at  Nvwtaflk  upon  lir.t  fifteen  Days  after  Midfummr.  And  the  Par- 
liament granted  the  King  for  this  War,  a  Fifteenth  part  ofall  the  Moveables.  Rot.  Part.  0  Ed-w.  2.  N.  1.  Wal/mg.  p.  107.  Theic  wasanother  Paiiiament 
after  Eajitr.  Id.  p.   108 This  Year  was  born  at  EliLam,  Augaft  15.  J"*"",  the  King's  fecond  Sen.     Ibid. 

(7)  About  the  latter  end  of  Mai,  or  beginning  of  Jam,  Walfitg.  p.  10S.     The  Hiftorian  lpeaks,  as  if  that  ill  favoured  Knight  had  ftolen  her  away. 
{%)  At  WbitJust.dt.     Iiid.fi  109. 
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'  3 '  7-     and  delivered  him  a  Letter.      The   King  imagining  it 
Ba-cmduS  Contajnej  fomething  proper  to  divert  him,    ordered  it  to 

ripped  up   m  , 

e  Lctitr.      he  read  aloud.     But  he  was  very  much  furprized  to  hear 
Valiing.       onlv  outragious  Reproaches  for  his  Cowardice,  Tyranny, 
and    all  the   Grievances  introduced   in  his  Reign.      The 
Woman  being  apprehended,  confeffed,  (lie  was  bribed  by 
a   certain   Knight   to   play   that    part  ;    and    the    Knight 
boldly  maintained,    That   believing  the  King  would   read 
the  Letler  in  private,  he  thought  it  the  propereft  way  to 
let  him  know  the  complaints  of  his  Subjects. 
lleBarlm        Whilft   England   was   reduced   to   extreme  Defolation, 
,  .  0j    Edward,    without   troubling  himfelf  about  the  Ravages, 

Jwiral         the   Scots  continued    to    make    on  the   Borders,    minded 
only  how  to  humble  the  Barons,  who  began  to  form  new 
Projects,     the  Confeqnences    whereof    he    had    reafon    to 
fear.    They  had  lately  prefented  to  him  a  Petition,  contain- 
ing a  long  Lift  of  the  People's  Grievances,  of  which  they 
demanded   a  fpeedy  Red.refs.     Nothing  was  farther   from 
Aft.  Pub.     n's  Thoughts  than  to  reform  abufes.     However  as  he  durft 
III.  p.  69S,  not  openly  difeover  his  intentions,  he  had  referred  the  mat- 
"h*  !1     d   tCr  t0  £'ie  Par'iament  which  was  to  meet  at  Lincoln.     A 
difflfon  .1       Scetijh  Invafion  at  the  fame  time,  afforded  him  an  excufe 
Parliament,    to  prorogue  the  Parliament  feveral  times,  and  at  length  to 
diflblve  it.     This  Proceeding  fo  incenfed  the  Barons,    that 
with  one  confent  they  refolved  to  take  Arms,  to  obtain  by 
Force   the  Satisfaction  they  required.     They  would  have 
doubtlefs  extiemely  diftrcfied  this  weak  Prince,  uncapable 
of  governing  himfelf  at  fo  nice  a  Juncture,  if  fome  Lords 
of  more  Moderation  had  riot  joined  with  the  Pope's  Le- 
*  .C  '"'     tatc  to  promote  a  reconciliation.     Thefe  Mediators  obtain- 
King and      ed  of  the  King,  that  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  confederate 
.-/./;.,.  ,!.     Barons  he  fliould  admit  a  certain  number  of  them  into  his 
DcVmom  £°uncV>  arK'  promife  to  do  nothing  without  their  advice. 
The  Earl  of  Lancafler  was  to  be  one :  but  as  he  could  not 
truft  the  King,  it  was  agreed  he  fliould  nominate  a  Baron 
or  Knight  to  fupply  his  place  ( 1 ).     Moreover  Edward  pro- 
mifed  to  grant  an  abfolute  pardon,   without  any  reftriclions, 
to  the  Earl  of  Lancafler,  for  all  that  was  palled.     This  A- 
Aft.  Pub.     greement  was  made  and  figned  at  Leek  on  the  9th  of  Augujl 
in.  p.  72:,    I^,g)    arK)  confirmed  three  days  after  by  ( z)  the  Parlia- 
ment, called  upon  the  prefiing  Inftances  of  the  Mediators. 
After  this  Affair  was  ended,  the  King  and  Earl  of  Lancaf- 
ler meeting  on  a  Plain  near  Leicefter,  embraced  and  killed 
one  another  in  token  of  a  perfect  Reconciliation.     Let  us 
now  return  to  the  War  with  Scotland,  which  ftill  continued 
during  the  Troubles  in  England. 

After  Robert's  obtaining  near  Sterling  that  fienal  Victory 

£:!■•? r/  whicn  Proved  fo  fatal  t0  the  E"£!'A  he  P'arfued  the  Van- 
quifhed  into  England,  where  he  committed  prodigious  Ra- 
ld-       vages,    whilft  Edward  durft  not  ftir  from  Tori  to  oppofe 
I  ,"",     :'  his  Enemy.     The  King  of  Scotland,  not  fatisfied  with  this 
Walling.       Advantage,    projected   the  Conqueft  of  Ireland  upon   the 
Ch.Laoerc.   Crown  of  England.     This  Ifland  had  long  been  governed 
by  Englijh  Officers  who  were  more  careful  to  enrich  them- 
felves,    than  to  promote  the  Publick  Good.      Their  arbi- 
trary  Proceedings  had  bred  among,  the  Irifli  fo  great  and 
univerfal  Dilcontent,    that  they  wanted   only  a   favorable 
Opportunity  to  revolt.     The  defeat  of  the  EngUJli  Army 
before  Sterling,  giving  them  reafon  to  believe,  the  prefent 
Jundture  w,as  very  proper  to  execute  their  Defign,    they 
lent  word  to  the  King  of  Scotland,   that  thev  were  ready 
,         to  call:  off  the  Englijh  Yoke,  provided  he  would  give  them 
wl/d  bh       Afiiitancc.     Robert  took  care  not  to  lofe  fo  fair  an  Oppor- 
Bntbcrtbi-  tunity  to  become  mailer  of  the  Ifland,  or  at  leaft  to  make 
,b''r-  >         there  a  powerful  Diverfion.     Ke  lent  thither  fome  Troops 
III'    "  "6    under  the  Command  of  his  Brother  Edward,  who  heading 
Walfing.       the  Rebels,    conquered  the  beft  Part  of  the  Ifland,    and 
was  even  acknowledged  for  King.     Whilft  he  was  carry- 
ing on  his  Conquefts,    Robert  amufed  the  King  of  Eng- 
land  with   Propofals  of  Peace,    which    he  feemed   to  do 
with  Sincciity  and  Earneftnefs,    but  artfully  raifed  from 
time   to  time  Difficulties,    which  hindered  matters   from 
being  concluded.     This  Proceeding  Jafted  till  1317,  with- 
out Edward's  perceiving  his  Enemy's  Artifices.     His  little 
Penetration  would  even  have  made  him  entirely  lofe  Ire. 
land,  had  he  not  been  rouzed  by  the  Murmurs  of  the  Peo- 
ple.    The  Prejudice  England  might   receive  by  the  Lofs 
of  that  Ifland  was  fo   manilefr,    and  the  Confequences  fo 
plainly  laid  before  him,  that  at  length  he  refolved  to  fend 
thither  a  powerful  Supply,  under  the  Conduct  of  Mortimer. 


With  this  Aid  the  Englijh  that  were  in  Ireland,    finding    ijrS. 
themfelves  able  to  take  the  Field,    marched  to  attack  the 
Scotch  Prince.     Mean  while,    the  King  of  Scotland,    re- 
ceiving intelligence   how  much  his  Brother  flood  in  need 
of    being  fpeedily   relieved,    went    himfelf    into   Ireland. 
But  upon  his  Arrival,    he  heard  his  Brother  was  defeated  WbeUi*. 
and  flain  in  a  Battle  wherein  he  had  rafhly  encajed  {i\faMi*»l  ' 
Robert's  Lofs  on  that  occafion  breaking  all  his^meafurcs,  ^ 
and  difabling  him  from  continuing  the  War  in  that  Coun-     '   "E' 
try,    he  thought  it  more  propel  to  go  and   improve  the 
Advantages,  lately  gained  by  his  Ann,  in  Scotland.    In  his 
Abfence,  Douglas,   one  of  his  Generals  defeated  the  Ar- 
my fent  by  the  King  of  England  into   that  Kingdom,    to 
try  to  take  advantage  of  Robert's  bein»  in  Ireland. 

This  frefli  Victory,    which  put  It  out  of  the  Power  Tf  *T»?  ,f 
of  the  Englijh  to  withftandWthe  Scots,  infpired  Robert  with  '  ! 

the  thoughts  of  improving  it,   by  laying  Siege  to  Berwick, ','.  ?"™  " 
which  was  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Englijh  (4.).      He  Bewick. 
could  not  make  his  Preparations  without  Edward's  know- 
ledge.     But  his  knowing   it   was  to  little  purpofe,    iince 
he  had  neither  Money  nor  Troops  fufficient  to  prevent  his 
Enemy's  Defigns.     His  Subjects  were  fo  averfe  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  expect  to  procure,  either  a  timely  or 
powerful  Aid.     And  fuppofing  he  could  have  expected  it, 
he  plainly  faw  the  Parliament  would  make  him  pay  dear 
for  the  Sudfidy  they  fliould  grant  (j).     In  this  Extremity    ,  ,I0 
he  turned  to  the  Pope,  and  earneftly  intreated  him  to  in-  Edward 
terpofe  his  Authority,  in  order   to  procure  him  a   Peace  "PP,ia  " 
or  at   leaft  a   Truce  with    Scotland.      John   XXII,    who 'vV  *'"' 
had  lately  fucceeded  Clement  V.  immediately  granted  Ed-  ch. "['.f/, ...c. 
";..;r/'sRequeft.     He  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  favourable 
Opportunity,    to  extend  his  Power  over  crowned  Heads. 
Accordingly  he   took  upon   him  to  make   Peace  between,,/,  ,,,,A 
Edward  and  Robert,  not  as  a  A'lediator,  but  as  Sovereign  «>-«Ro. 
Arbiter,  and   by  virtue  of  his  Apoftolical  Authority     T o  ifrt  "Mfc 
that  end,     he  fent   two   Legates    into  England,    with    mM. 
rower,  which  ihewed  that  he  thought   himfelf  inverted  A&-  '  "''• 
with  Sovereign   Authority  over  all   Kings,    even  in  tern-1'1'  r'.  -  " 
poral  Affairs.     Their  Commiffion  ran,  that  thev  were  to  62 '.'  <  ,'.-' 
make   Peace  between    the  two    contending  Nations,     in  6-">  ~°7' 
what  manner  they  p!eared,  and  to  compel  both  Princes  to 
accept  it,  on  pain  of  Excommunication,    and   an   Inter- 
dict   upon    their  Dominions.     But  as   he  judged   fuch    a 
Peace  could  not  be  made   without  fome  Debate,    which 
would  take  up  time,    he  ordered  his  Legates  to  caufe  a 
two  Years  Truce  to  be  publifhed  in  his  Name,  and  by  his 
Authority  ;  and  gave  them  Power  to  excommunicate  thofe 
that  refufed  to  obferve  it. 

The  Legates,   furnifhed  with  fo  large  and  extraordinary  „■  , 
Power,  came  into  England,  and   immediately  caufed  the/>'/ ..''7" 
Truce  to  be  proclaimed.  Edward  paid  an  implicit  Obe-  J'""- 
dience  to  it,    not  confidering   he  thereby  facririced  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  the  moft  authentick  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.     It   was  not  the  fame  with  Robert.     Under  pre- 
tence,   that  the  Pope  and   his  Legates  gave  him  not  the 
litle  of  King,    he  would  never  permit  the  laft  to  enter 
Scotland,    much  lefs   to   proclaim   the   Truce  there.     He  A  ■■>  P  l 
even  treated  very  roughly  the  Superior  of  the  Cordeliers  of  111.  P.  °9j. 
Berwick,    fent  to  him  by  the   Legates,     who  ufin?  Sur- 
pnfe,     was   fo    bold   as  to  publifh   in  fome  meafure    the 
Truce,  in  the  Prefence  of  feveral  Scots.  Inflead  therefore  of  Rchnt 
obeying  the  Pope,  he  befieged  and  took  Berwick  by  the&£  « 
I  reachery  of  the  Governor  (6),    if  the  Englijh  are  to  be  B  r",ck- 
credited.     This  Contempt  for  the  Pope's  Orders,  obliged  »*ftS   - 
the  Legates  to  excommunicate  him,  and  put  his  Kingdom""" 
under  an  Interdict.     But  he  did  not  much  regard  a  Cen-  £f' 1,ub* 
fure  fo  manifeftly  unjuft  to  him,  and  fo  very  partial  to  the 
Englijl).     Therefore  continuing  his  Progrefs  he  advanced 
on  the  Borders  of  England,  and  committed  great  Ravages, 
without  meeting  any  opposition  (;). 

Edward  found  then,  that  the  fpiritual  Weapons  of  the  Edward 
Pope  were  but  of  little  fervice.     Accordingly,  on  a  fud-  ' 
den  altering   his  Method,     he   found   means'  to  raife   an  rwicfc' 
Army,    with    which  he  would    go   and   attempt  the  re-  Walfa     '' 
covery  of   Berwick.     Whilft    he    was   employed    in    the 
Siege,  the   Earl  of  Murray,  the  King  of  Scotland's  Ge- 
neral, made  a  Diverfion  in  England,    which  proved  very 
fatal  to  the  Borderers.     In  his  return   from  ravaging  fe- nr  m:-.- 
veral  Counties,  he  met  a  Body  of  Englijh  Militia"  to  the  °f  Vorkftte 
Number  of  ten  Thoufand,  with  the  Archbifhop  of  York  t%)d'f"""'- 


Sejl 
Ear! 


his  Privy- 

uught  to  tilt 


(,)  Waljingbam  fay.,  that  a  Kni.ht  weaken  near  Pomfr**,  w;th  a  Blank  Charter  und-r  the  King's  Great  Seal,  and  other  Lett  r  under 

:.,     ftenng  the  Kuig  of  Sals  what  Condmons  he  pkaled,  provided  he  would  procure  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  LaKOfi/r.     Th     K 

rl,   vi.    ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  p.  no.-  .^uigm  was  on 

(;)  OJl.b.  z.  See  Rjmtr's  Fail.  Ti  m.  ill.  p.  755. 

(3)  He  was  taken    and  behqadeda.  DundM  ;  and  five  thoufand  ekht  hundred  Scot:  were  Oai-,  befides  feveral  Noblemen.     The  Arc1-'  ifcer.  otD^bUn  » 
Geneialnl  the  Exghju  Foices.     It  .».'.'•.,■.  p.  1  n.  _  airuiJimcp  01  uuo.in  w 

(4.)  And  of  which  Maurice  ..'.  Be  I  .  «js  Governor.     Rymcr\  Fad.  T.  III.  p.  516, 
(5)  This   Year  a  Parliament  was  hild  at  Lacejier  on  June  Z4.  wherein  the  Kane  f n 


Lantrc.     IVatfing.  p. 
(S/  William  dc  MiIhh 
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1}  1 9.     at  their  Head.     Thougri  his  Forces  were  not  near  fo  nu- 
merous as  thofe  of  his  Enemies,    he  couragioufly  charged 
them,     and    obtained    over  thefe   undifcipliucd   Troops   a 
Victory   (1),     which    deftroycd    above   half.      The  Scots 
called   this  Action,    The  white  Battle,    from  fome  Engtijh 
Pricfis  being  killed   in  the  Fight   with   their  Surplices  on. 
jt-Tmrcp-r  7' nis  Accident  obliged  Edward  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Bcr- 
Ecr.  Pub      wick.     Shortly  after,  with  much  Solicitation,  he  obtained 
jji.o.  Zctj.  a  Truce   for   two  Years ;    whereupon   he  left  the  North, 
Wailing.      ancj   returned   to  London,    where  he  was  no  lefs  unfortu- 
nate. 
Prm'tlcn  rf       The   Truce    reftored     not    to    England  the   expected 
'i'  >>l^nc,rr.  Tranquillity.     Hardly  was  it  proclaimed,  before  the  Kina;- 

Fati-ei  and       .  1  ■  1        1    ■       ,-     n_    «-r^         1  t  1  .*    •    1 

JM.  dom  was  involved  in  trein   I  roubles,    much  more»violcnt 

than  thofe  caufed  by  Gavefhn.  The-  Enmity  between 
the  King  and  the  Barons  was  frill  kept  alivct  like  Fire 
under  Cinders,  and  only  wanted  a  frefti  occalion  to  re- 
kindle. Unhappily,  an  occafion  was  but  too  ready  (z). 
(The  Lords,  ever  jealous  of  thofe  about  the  King's  Per- 
fon,  had  introduced  into  Court  a  young  Gentleman, 
Hugh  Spencer,  whom  they  believed  entirely  devoted  to 
their  Interefts.  They  had  procured  him  the  Office  of 
King's  Chamberlain,  with  a  defign  to  make  ufe  of  him 
as  a  Spy,  in  order  to  be  informed  of  what  palled  at 
Court,  where  they  feldom  appeared.  But  their  Projeiit 
turned  againft  themfclves.  Spencer  had  a  Father  named 
Hugh  as  well  as  himfclf,  a  Peri'on  of  Courage  and  good 
Senle,  who  gave  him  quite  contrary  Inftrudtjons.  He 
intimated  to  him,  it  would  be  much  more  eafy  to  make 
his  Fortune,  by  labouring  directly  for  himfelf,  than  by 
ferving  the  Barons;  and  with  a  little  Patience  and  Obfe- 
quioufnefs,  he  might  render  himfelf  fuperior  to  thofe, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  Protectors.  Spencer  the  Son 
being  inclined  to  follow  his  Advice,  found  at  firft  great 
Difficulties.  The  King  could  not  behold  with  a  good 
eye,  a  Domeftick  who  had  already  fhown  too  great  an 
Inclination  for  his  Enemies.  Nevertheless  in  time,  and 
by  the  prudent  Counfels  of  his  Father,  Spencer  removed 
by  degrees,  the  ill  Impreffions  his  Mailer  had  taken  againft 
him.  As  his  Defign  was  to  govern  the  King  entirely, 
he  fcrupled  not  to  become  for  fome  time  his  Slave, 
by  fhewing  on  all  occafions,  that  he  was  wholly  devoted 
to  him.  By  this  blind  Obfequioufnefs,  and  by  a  gene- 
ral Compliance  to  whatever  was  agreeable  to  him,  from 
his  Spy,  he  became  his  Confident,  and  at  length  fup- 
plied  in  his  Heart  the  Place  formerly  poflefled  by  Ga- 
vcjion.  When  he  faw  himfelf  in  this  great  degree  of 
Favour,  he  made  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  like  his  Predeceffor, 
and  by  his  exceffive  Pride  and  infatiable  Avarice,  made 
it  foon  wiilied,  that  Gave/Ion  had  not  been  oppreffed. 
Eela  M.  Hugh  his  Father,  whom  he  had  caufed  to  be  created 
Spencer,  the  Y.S.A  of  Winchejler  (',),  had  been  till  then  of  a  quite 
™£{r;f'"'''  different  Character-.  Nothing  could  be  laid  to  his  Charge 
"Winchertcr  unbecoming  a  Man  of  Honour  and  Honefty.  In  all  the 
nucha-  Pofts  he  had  been  promoted  to,  by  this  and  the  late  King, 
lie  had  always  behaved  with  great  Moderation,  Prudence 
and  Impartiality.  But  lie  knew  not  how  to  preferve  the 
Reputation  he  had  acquired.  A  blind  Fondnefs  for  his 
Son,  and  Ambition,  which  had  feized  him  in  his  old 
Age,  threw  him  into  thofe  Exccffes,  which  rendered  both 
him  and  his  Son  odious  to  the  Nation,  and  particularly 
to  the  Nobility.  It  was  not  long  before  an  univerfal 
Lsnuflcr  Difcontent  became  vifible.  The  Earl  of  Lancajlcr,  a 
firs  up ''"  ,  great  Favourite  of  the  People,  and  a  fworn  Enemy  to 
^SpenceR.  t^ie  King,  notwithftanding  their  outward  Reconciliation, 
Wafting.  had  improved  thefe  Junctures,  to  form  a  Party  capable 
of  ruining  the  two  Favourites  (4).  He  had  demonftrated 
to  his  Friends,  "  That  their  Ruin  and  his  own  were 
"  infallible,  if  means  weie  not  found  to  remove  the 
"  Spencers  from  Court.  That  the  King,  who  harboured 
"  a  fecret  Delire  of  Revenge,  was  indeed  incapable  of 
"  managing  a  Defign ;  but  that  every  thing  was  to 
"  be  feared  from  that  Prince,  affifted  by  his  two  new 
"  Minifters,    of   much  greater  Abilities   than  Gavejion. 


"  He  added,  thefe  Minifters  were  no  lefs  guilty  than  '3 '9- 
"  the  other,  of  divers  Enchroachmcnts  on  the  Privileges: 
"  of  the  People,  and  that  all  the  Endeavours  hitherto 
"  ufed,  to  reduce  the  Royal  Authority  within  due 
"  Bounds,  would  be  fruitlefs,  if  the  King  was  fuffercd  to 
"  return  to  his  former  Courfes,  and  trample  upon  the 
"  Liberties  of  the  Subjc6f."  Thefe  Reaibns,  aUedged  1320. 
by  a  Prince,     who  palled   for  a   difintcrcftcd   and   zealous  ''  ' 

Affcrter  of  the   publick  Good,    and   joined   to  the  I  :;^'u" 

raifed   by  the   Advancement    of  the  Spencers,    caufed    fo  4-mt. 
hidden  an  Effect,    that  the  old  AiTociation   was  renewed.  '),'-  ''"''• 
As  the  confederate  Barons  (;)   had  every    thing   to   fear  .',  PxQ8,7?' 
from  the  Abilities   of  the   Minifters,    they   loft  no  time,  •91!  899,' 
which  was  fo  precious,    in  prefenting  to   the   King   Pe-  9'°' 
titions,    as    they  had    done  concerning   Gave/Ion.       Such  wjifinc. 
a   Conduit    would    only    have    given    their  Enemies   lei-  Knighton, 
fure  to  prepare.     And  therefore,  without  difcovcring  their 
Intentions,    they  rcfolvcd   to   levy    Troops   with   ;dl    pof- 
fible  Secrecy   and  Expedition,    and   to   furprizc  the  Kino- 
and    his   Favorites,     before   they   had    time    to    take   any 
meafures.       This   Defign   was  executed  with   that  fpced, 
that   in   a    Very   fhort   (pace,    they  drew  together  eleven 
thoufand  Men,    with    whom   they  ventured   to   take   the 
Field.      Their  firft  Exploit  was  to  plunder  the  Lands  of  Ibidi 
the  Sjiencers,    which  was  left  to  the  Care  of  Roger  Mor- 
timer the  Younger,    fo  called   to  diftinguifh   him  from  his 
Uncle  of  the  fame  Name.     He  difcharged  his  CommifTion 
in  fo  violent  a  manner,  and  with  fo  little  regard  for  the  Fa- 
vorites, that  he  did  them  in  a  few  Days  threefcore  thou- 
fand Pound  damage.     This  done,  the  Barons  fent  fome  of  lD'<k 
their  Body  (6)  to  prefciit  a  Petition  to  the  King,    defiring 
the  Removal  of  the  Spencers   (7).     Edivard  perceiving  it 
was  not  in  his  Power  to  curb  their  Boldnefs,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Parliament  (8).     He  did  not  queftion,  but  he 
fhould  have  Intereft  enough  with  the  Commons,    to  pro- 
tect the  two  Minifters.       But  the  Baron*  Refolution   to 
continue    in    Arms,     broke   all    his    meafures.        Several 
Members   of   Parliament    being   at    the   devotion    of   the 
Lords,    others  awed    by   the  Army,    and    all   in   general 
having  too  little  value  for  the  Spencers,  to  run  any  hazard  The  Socncerj 
for  their  fake,  the  two  Favorites  were  banifhed  the  Realm,  i-'njhed. 
without  the  King  being  able  to  fcreen  them   (9).     This  f.f'     g" 
Parliament    was    called,      The   Parliament    of    the    white  Walling. 
Bands,    on  account  of  certain   white  Marks,    by  which  Hunting, 
the  Adherents  of  the   Barons   were    to    know  one   ano- 
ther.     Whatever  Endeavours   the   King   ufed    to  oppofe 
thefe  violent  Proceedings,  he  found  himfelf  conftrained  to 
give  way  to  a  Torrent,    which  he  could  not  withiland. 
Spencer,    the  Father,    being  then  out  of  the  Realm  upon 
the  King's  Affairs,    the  Son   was    ignominioufly  conduct- 
ed to  Dover,  where  he  was  fhipped  off  with  great  Threats, 
if    ever    he    pretended    to    fet    foot    in    the  Kingdom 
again. 

Edward  highly  refented  this  Affront,  and  fwore  to  be  1321; 
revenged.  But  perhaps  means  would  have  been  found  to 
appeafe  him,  if  the  Queen,  who,  on  the  like  occa-  Walling* 
irons,  was  wont  to  acSt  the  Part  of  a  Mediatrix  between 
the  King  and  the  Barons,  had  not  ceafed  doing  them 
that  good  Office.  Inftead  of  endeavouring  to  affwage 
the  King's  Anger,  flie  took  care  to  excite  him  to  Ven- 
geance, being  exafperated  at  an  Affront,  fhc  lately  received, 
from  a  Baron,  and  of  which  file  caft  the  Blame  upon  the 
whole  Party.  The  occafion  of  her  Refentment  was 
this: 

Whilft  Edward  was  thus  incenfed  againft  the  Barons,  Affrnilm 
Ifabella,  defigning  to  go  in  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,   fent  tte  tS^ec*  ly 
fome  of  her  Domefticks  before,  to  provide  Lodgings  in  the '"'X^. 
Caftle  of  Leeds,    belonging  to  Bartholomew  de  Badlefmere,  Burma 
one  of  the  affociated  Barons.     As  the  whole  Party  were  Del*  M. 
then  in  extreme  diftruft  of  the  King,    the  Officer  who 
commanded  in  the  Caftle,    denied  the  Queen's  People  ad- 
mittance.    There  was  even  one  ot  them  killed.     So  far  Acl.  Pub. 
was  Badlefmere  from  difclaiming  what  was  done,    upon  Hi.  p-  897' 
Complaint  made  to  him,  that  he  had  the  boldnefs  to  write  Waliins- 


(1)  On  Septcmb.  20.  at  Mitton,  near  the  River  Swale-     trailing,  p.  112. 

(2)  The  King  called  a  Great  Council  at  Northampton  on  Augufl  1.  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  a  (landing  Council  of  certain  Bi/hops,  Earls,  and  Barons 
fhould  conftantly  remain  with  the  King  to  advife  him  in  all  Matters  of  publick  Concern,  till  the  next  Parliament.  This  Council  was  to  eonlift  of  the  Bi- 
fhops  of  Norwich,  Chicbcftcr,  Ely,  Salifiury,  St.  David's,  Carlifle,  Hertford,  and  Worceftcr ;  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Richmond,  Hereford,  and  Arundel;  Sir 
Hugh  ,!,■  Courtney,  Sir  Roger  de  Ma-timer,  Sir  John  de  Segrave,  Sir  John  de  Grey,  and  one  of  the  Bannerets  of  the  Earl  of  Lancafier.  See  Rjmcr's  Feed. 
T:  III!  p.  722,  SV.  The  Parliament  here  mentioned  met  at  Tori,  three  Weeks  after  Michaelmas.  See  Brady's  Appendix.  No.  61.  There  was  another 
Parliament  this  Year  foon  after  Eajiir,  in  which  the  Cleigy  granted  the  King  a  tenth  for  one  Year,  with  the  Pope's  Leave.     A,  Murytnu. 

(3)  He  was  not  created  fo  till  1322.     See  IValfwg.  p.    117. 

(4)  The  occafion  of  this  Confederacy  againft  the  Spencers,  was  this ;  William  de  Bret's,  a  Baron,  propofing  to  fell  part  of  his  Eftate,  called  Gotaerland, 
firft  agreed  for  it  with  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  offered  to  be  the  Purchafer:  Eut  Hugh  Spencer,  the  younger,  obtained  the  King's  Licence,  it  being  holdea 
of  the  King  in  Capite,  and  bought  it  cut  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford's  Hands:  Who  being  highly  provoked  at  this  Affront,  complained  to  the  Earl  ol  Lan- 
cafier, ar.d  they  two  engaging  a  great  number  of  the  Barons  in  their  Interefts,  entered  into  a  Confederacy  againft  the  Spencers,     ffa.jing.  p.  113. 

(5)  Who  thefe  confederate  Barons  were,  fee  in  Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  III.  p.  86S,  923.  and  Tyrret,  Vol.  IV.  p.  279,  2S0.  The  Form  of  their  Con- 
federacy in  Tyrret,  ibid,  and  Brady,  p.  128. 

(6)  It  was  fent  by  the  Bilhops  of  London,  Salifbury,  Ely,  Hereford,  and  Chichejlcr,  who  were  come  to  the  confederate  Barons  at  St.  Aiians  to  procure  an 
Accommodation.    U'aijing.  p.  114. 

(7)  What  Articles  were  exhibited  againft  them  in  this  Petition,  fee  in  Tyrrcl,  p.  28  i,  and  Brady,  p.  129,  Sfc.  they  being  too  long  to  be  inferred  henv 
•{8)  A  Parliament  was  held  at  Wefiminfter,  July  15.   Rot.  Clauf.  14  Ediu.  II.  M.  5. 

(9)  The  Father  was  then  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Son  was  ordered  to  depart  by  Augiji  29.     See  the  Sentence.     Ihid.  H'aijmg.  p.  114. 
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the  Queen  a  very  infolent  Letter,  exprefs'y  approving 
what  had  paffed.  It  was  very  difficult  for  that  Princefs, 
who  was  naturally  haughty  and  revengeful,  not  to  relent 
fuch  an  Affront.  As  fhe  plainly  faw,  the  Union  of  the 
Barons  was  the  fole  caufe  of  Badlefmere's  Infolence,  fhe 
thought  the  readieft  way  would  be  to  break  their  Affocia- 
tion.  The  King  waited  patiently  for  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  exercife  his  vengeance;  but  a  Woman's  revenge 
can  bear  no  delay.  The  Queen,  in  her  refolution  of  fpur- 
ring  on  Edivard,  perfuaded  him,  that  the  prefent  Juncture 
was  very  advantagious  to  free  himfelf  from  the  Power  of  the 
Barons:  that  by  immediately  punifhing  the  Governour  of 
Leeds,  as  hedeierved,  he  would  ftrike  fuch  a  Terrour  into 
the  Barons,  who  did  not  expect  any  fuch  thing,  that  they 
would  not  think  even  ot  (landing  upon  their  Defence, 
when  they  fhould  fee  him  Sword  in  hand,  and  able  to 
compel  them  to  return  to  their  Allegiance.  Edivard  relifh- 
ing  this  Advice,  gave  Orders  for  levying  Troops.  But 
for  fear  of  any  Obftacle,  and  in  order  to  remove  the 
People's  Apprehenfions,  who  began  to  be  alarmed  at  thefe 
Levies,  he  iflued  out  a  Proclamation,  protefting,  he  took 
not  Arms  to  make  War  on  his  Subjects,  but  only  to  pu- 
nifh  the  Infolence  of  a  private  Perfon.  This  Proclama- 
tion producing  a  good  Effect  among  the  People,  and  the 
Barons  not  thinking  they  fhould  engage  the  Kingdom  in 
a  Civil  War  for  the  fake  of  a  Tingle  Officer,  the  King 
raifed  an  Army  without  oppofition.  When  his  Troops 
were  ready  to  march,  he  went  immediately  and  befieged 
the  Caftle  of  Leeds,  and  taking  it,  ordered  the  Governor  ( 1 ), 
with  fome  other  inferior  Officers,  to  be  hanged.  This 
good  Succefs  caufing  him  to  forget  his  Proteftation,  he 
made  ufe  of  his  Arms,  to  take  Vengeance  on  his  Enemies. 
To  that  end,  he  befieged  fome  other  Caftles  belonging  to 
the  Barons,  and  paiticularly  Warwick,  which  he  became 
mailer  of  with  the  fame  eafe.  When  he  thought  himfelf 
fufficiently  formidable,  he  recalled  Spencer  the  Son,  who 
fince  his  Banifhment  had  turned  Pyrate,  particularly  againft 
the  Engitjh. 

Edward  continuing  his  Progrefs,  after  the  Return  of 
his  Favorite,  put  the  aflbciated  Barons  into  the  utmoil 
Confirmation,  who  were  not  prepared  for  their  Defence. 
They  would  have  been  very  glad,  on  this  occafion,  of 
the  Queen's  Aififtance :  But  fhe  was  too  much  incenfed 
againft  them  to  ftand  their  Friend.  In  this  ill  pofture 
they  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  the  Fury  of  their  Ene- 
mies, who  fpared  them  not.  Mean  while,  the  Kins,  by 
his  fole  Authority,  revoked  the  Sentence  of  Banifhment 
againft  the  Spencers,  and  recalled  the  Father,  as  he  had 
already  dune  the  Son.  The  King's  Diligence  threw  the 
Barons  into  fo  terrible  a  Perplexity,  that  they  knew  not 
what  Courfe  to  take.  His  Army  was  in  the  Center  of 
the  Kingdom,  ready  to  fall  upon  the  boldeft.  The  Peo- 
ple, as  it  ufually  happens  on  fuch  occafions,  joined  with 
the  ftrongeft,  for  fear  of  being  oppreffed  before  the  Barons 
were  able  to  protect  them.  In  this  Extremity,  moft  of 
the  affociated  Barons  wifely  chofe  to  throw  themfelves  upon 
the  King's  Mercy.  As  for  thofe  who  refuted  to  follow 
their  Example,  many  were  taken  and  executed  ;  fome  fled 
for  Refuge  beyond  Sea;  and  others  were  fhut  up  in  feveral 
Prifons  (2).  Of  the  Number  of  thefe  laft  was  Roger  Mor- 
timer, junior,  whom  the  Spencers  clofely  confined  in  the 
Tower,  but  who  doubtlefs  would  not  have  met  with  fo  fa- 
vorable a  Treatment,  had  not  his  Life  been  faved  by  a  pow- 
erful Interceffion. 

The  Earl  of  Lancajler's  Faction  being  extremely  weak- 
ened by  the  Defection,  Flight,  Imprifonment,  or  Death  of 
his  Adherents,  the  Earl,  with  what  few  Troops  he  could 
affemble,  faw  himfelf  conftrained  to  retire  into  the  North. 
Me  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  Protection  of  the 
Scots,  who  promifed  him  Succours ;  but  it  was  neceffary 
to  come  and  join  them.  The  Rout  he  took,  and  fome 
intercepted  Letters,  difcovered  his  Intention  to  the  Kino-. 
To  prevent  it,  he  ordered  Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  Gover- 
nour of  Carlijle,  to  diaw  together  what  Troops  he  could 
and  go  out  againft  the  Earl  to  cut  off  the  Paffes,  or  at 


leaft  to  keep  him  at  a  Bav,  whilft'he  purfued  him  in  Per-    1322, 
fon  with  his  Army.      However   expeditious  the  Earl  of 
Lahcajier  was,    and  whatever  care  he  took  to  retard  the 
King's  March,    by  deftroying   the  Country  behind   him, 
he    was    obliged,    after   paffing    the   Trent   over    Burton- 
Bridge,    to  halt,    in   order  to  oppofe   the  Paffage  of  the 
Army   which    purfued   him.       But   Edward  retiring,    to 
pafs   at   another    place,    the  Earl   refolved    to    ftand    his 
Ground.     Neverthelefs,  whether  through  Scruple,  or  fear  LamaS** 
of  the  King's    fupcrior   Forces,    he  fuddenly  altered   his-'"-'4 
mind.     In  hopes  of  freeing  himfelf  from  thefe  Streights,  ,"'?]* 
he  advanced   to  Burrow-Bridge,    where   ran  another  Ri- Harda. 
ver,    which  afforded   no  other  Paffage  but  over  a  Bridge  Knightm; 
defended   by  Harcla.     In  this  extremity,    he  was  under 
a  Neceffity  either  of  refolving  to    fight  the   King,     who 
clofely  purfued  him,    or  of  attempting  to  force  this  Pals, 
before  the  Royal  Army  came  up  (3).     He  chofe  the  lat- 
ter,   and  without  lofs  of  time,   ordered  the  Bridge  to  be 
attacked.      The   vigorous  Refiftar.ce  of  the  Enemy,    the 
Death   of  the  Earl  of  Hereford  (4),    flain   in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fight,    and  the  Dread  of  being  furprized  by 
the   King,    who    was  advancing,    fo  daunted  Lancajler'% 
Troops,  that  inftead  of  continuing  the  Attack,  they  took 
to  flight,  and  dilperfed  themfelves  in  the  Country.    Har- h- is  mist 
da,    perceiving  this  Diforder,    Ipeedily  paffed   the  Bridge,  frifmr, 
and  purfued    the    Runaways,    of    whom    he    took   great  R,"  'f. M" 
Numbers  Prifoners.      The  Earl  of  Lancajler,    who   en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  rally  his  Men,    flaying  too  long  in 
hopes   of  fucceeding,    could   not  avoid   the  misfortune  of 
being  taken  himfelf,  with  fourfcore  and  fifteen  Barons  and 
Knights,   and  conducted  to  the  Cattle  of  Pontcfrail  ($). 
This   unfortunate  Prince  faw  himfelf  expofed   to  the  In- 
tuits   of   the  Soldiers,     who  in   derifion  called    him  King 
Arthur,    from  his  ufing   that  Name   in  fome  of  the  in- 
tercepted   Letters.        But    this    was   not    the    moft   rigo-> 
rous  part   of   his  Punifhment.       A   few  days  after,    the  vn.  pcb. 
King   being  come  to  Pontefrail,    ordered   him   to  be  ar-  IH  p.  936, 
raigned     in    the   Hall    of    the   Caftle,     before    a    finall- 
Number  of  Peers  (6),  who  attended  him,  among  whom 
were   the  two  Spencers.     By  this    little  Aifembly  was    the 
Eail  condemned  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered  for 
a  Traitor.     But  out  of  reverence  to  his  Birth,    the  King -i-YytrmW, 
was  pleafed  to  fave  him  the  Infamy  of  that  Punifhment,  i.J  p.  936. 
and   only  ordered  him  to  be   beheaded   (7).     Nine  other  Wji£fl£- 
Lords  of   his  Party  were   fentenced   to  the   fame  Punifh- 
ment,   and    executed   at   York.       'Fhe   Lord  Badlcfmere,  jjaaldiBaB 
the  rirft  Caufe  of  the  War,    and  four  other  Barons,    fuf-  and  aUn 
fered  the  like  Death  at  London,  H'indfor,  Canterbury,  and  a"  <*Kite£ 
Glocejler,    for  a  Terror   to   the  Kingdom.      Never   fince 
the  Norman  Conqueji,    had   the  Scaffolds    been    drenched 
with  fo  much  Englijh  Blood,    as  upon   this  occafion  (8). 
Thefe  inhuman  Proceedings  were  aicribed  to  the  Spencers,  rie  s-mceis 
who  thereby  rendered  themfelves  extremely  odious  to  all  Am»w16«* 
the  World,  and  bred  in  the  Hearts  of  the  Nobility  a  De- 
fire  of  Revenge,    which  was  but  too  fully  glutted  in  the 
end  (9). 

Edivard  imagined,    that  after  this  Succefs  againft    his     ,,2, 
Subjects,  he  could   not  but  be  very  formidable  to  the  Scots.  Ed..~a.-d"i 
In  this  bel 
big  with  the 

pairing,    by  this  one  Expedition,    all   his  former  Loffes.  Waiting. 
Whilft    he  was    in   his    own  Territories,    he   had  plenty  KrHghtau 
of  Provifions,    every  one  ftriving   to   fupply  his  Army, 
more   out   of   Fear  than  Affection.      But    prepofteroufly 
fancying,    he  fhould  find  the  fame  Conveniences  in   the 
Enemy's  Country,    he  was  fuddenly  in  a  terrible  Want. 
So,  inftead  of  advancing  any  faither,  he  was  forced  to  re- /•  Wptm 
turn  in  hafte,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  without  being  '"'•'-'• 
the  wifer  by  that  Experience.     But  this  was  not  all  the 
Difhonour  he  received  from  this  ill-concerted  Expedition, 
Hardly  had  he  begun  to  return  into  his  own  Dominions,  hpurftulH 
when  Robert  clofely  purfued  him  even  into  England,    and  Ro!*"»  «■" 
overtaking  him  at  Black-more,  eafed  him  of  his  Baggage,  England, 
and  had  like  to  have  taken  him  Prifoner.      The  Englijh  Act.  Pub. 
Army  being  all  difperfed  on  this  occafion,  Robert  contuiu-  '"•  P-93°- 


:lief,  he  refolved  to  march  towards  Scotland  fioj,  Exfedmm 
the   Expectation    of  furprizing  Robert,    and  re-  e, 'chauaii? 


t-and. 
anan. 


( 1 )  Thomas  Ctilpefer.     Walfmg.  p.    115. 

t\   vhk  LoJist^^bJ  ie  ^<"<-'<y,  Senior,  and  Maurice  de  Brhlcy  were  fent  Prifeners  lof/V&p/lJ  Caftle.     Ibid. 

(;)  Xtkrtdi  Hclande  had  promifed  to  bring  him  a  Reinforcement,    but  difappnintcd  him,  whfeh  was  the  Came  of  his  D:feat.     Knigbttm,  p.   -1540. 

(4)  -Humph")  ■■■'  Bobun,  who  married  Elisabeth,  Daughter  of  Edward  I,  and  Widow  of  the  Earl  ei  Holland.  He  is  faid  to  be  tliruft  thro'  the  Eelly  by 
a  IVelJb  S01d.tr  from  under  the  Eridcc  through  a  Chink.     Knighton.  IValfing.  p.  116. 

(5)  This  Battle  was  fought  Mtmhi6-.     Knighton.     De  la  Moor.  p.  596    ° 

(b)  The.Earls.of  Kent,  Ridmond,  Pcmiroie,  Surrey,  Arundel,  AthoL  Anaga,  &c  the  Monday  before  March  25.     Rymer\  FuJ.  Tom.  III.  p.  9,1.0,  ©V. 

(7)  As  he  accordingly  was,  upon  a  Hill  near  Ponttfracl,  March  25.     Cbrc-n.  Evcfli. 
,J;,<  Hl'?cr'';")s  *!"'-■  e,v'n  us  ,hc  following  Lifts  of  the  Names  of  the  Barons  that  were  put  to  Death.     The  Earl  of  Lamafla;  the  Lords  Jf'arcn  de  Lijle, 
r\.        «  WV'',T'1"1  1"-;»^",  Henry  de  Bradburn,   William  FitX-rVilliam  junior,  V.'Uham  Cheney,  at  PcnttfrqcT,  £<£«  C:.iT.rd,  John  M.-wbr„y,  Jccctim 
j'-'l       1  3t  J"""'      '"'         "  G':'"'1''' '  Ha°y  %">  "  London;  Francis  de  Aldenhans,  at  rVirJfir ;  Bartbdtmtrm  dcB.utUirr.ere,  and  Bartholomew  <U 

Ajnburnham,    at   Canterbury.     Threcfcore  and  twelve  Knights,  (befides  thofe  han"ed  in  Chains,)  were  fhut  up  in  Prilon,   who  uncn  Fines  paid,    were  afta- 
wards  fet  at  Liberty,  fays  Del*  Mcer.     Walfing.  p.  ,,6.     Knigbtm.  Col.  1541. 

[Jj  A  Parliament  was  he!d  at  T-ik  this  V^ar,  three  Weeks  alter  Softer,  wherein  the  Procefs  againft  the  two  Sptnars  for  their  Banifhment,  was  revok-d. 
And  a  „.„,„  p,rt  Was  granted  to  the  King  of  the  Goods  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  Kinidom,  and  a  fixth  part  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Cities, 
Borough,,  and  antient  Demclns.  Bfaif'^Hifl.  p.  140,-  &e.  Re4.Chuf.ie.  16  Ed-Ji.  II.  Time  was  ahothier  held  again  (ha  Year *t  the fame  Plane, 
1S|  -'    he  middle  of  Nevenb.     Renter's  Fusil.  T.  1(1.  p.  978, 

(,»o)   rawaitis  the  latlii    End  01  j«!y,  and  relumed  in  the  beginning  of  S-pttmb.     Waljing. 
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$323.    ed  his  March,  ravaging  the  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword 

to  the  very  Walls    of  York  (1).     At  lalf,   having    burnt 

the  Monaftery  of  Rippon  and  ranfacked  the  Abbey  of  Be- 

Vmct  of      verly,  he  returned   home  loaded  with  Booty.     Whatever 

Tar's"         reafon  that  Prince   had   to  expect  great  Advantages  from 

f   Aft.  Pub.     the  Continuance  of  the  War,  he  entered  into  Negotiation 

111. p. 9S3.    for  a  Truce,   which  at  length  was  concluded  on  the  13th 

Walfin  h.     or"   May   '324>    for  thirteen   Years.     He    confented   the 

»more  readily  to  this  Truce,  as  he  was  forced  to  give  fonie 
Refpite  to  his  Subjects  exhaufted  by  fo  long  a  War.  Be- 
fides,  he  hoped  by  that  means  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  having  received  intimation,  that  his  Ab- 
folution,  and  the  Removal  of  the  Interdict,  depended  upon 
his  Compliance. 

The  Submiflion   of  the  EngliJJ),    and   the  long   Truce 
with  Scotland,    placed    Edward   precifely  in   a   Situation 
moil:  agreeable   to  his  Temper.     He  had   nothing  to  di- 
vert him   from  his  Pleafures  ;  enjoyed  a  peaceable  King- 
dom ;  and  could  leave  the  Government  to   his  J*  avorites, 
without  fear  of  being  controlled   by  his  Subjects.     This 
was  a  Happinefs  he  could  not  attain  till  this  Year,   being 
the  fixteenth   of  his  Reign.     However,    his   Satisfaction 
was  fometimes  difturbed  by  the  Remembrance  of  things 
Edward  re-   paft.     The  Death  of  the  Earl   of  Lancajler,    of  which 
tints  of  the  he   began    to  repent   fince    his  peaceable  State,  now  and 
Death  of      tjlen  ().ung  him  with  bitter  remorfe.     This  manifeltly  ap- 
Wjli.ng.       pears,    in  his   Anfwer    to   certain  Lords  petitioning  him 
p- "7-         to    pardon    a    condemned    Criminal  (2).     Is   it   pojfiblc, 
cried  he,  that  fttch  a  IVretcb  as  this  Jhould  find  fio   many 
Friend:  to  intercede  for  him,  -when  not  one  would  fpeak  in 
behalf  of  my  Cot/fin  of  Lancaster,  ivbo,   if  he   had  lived, 
might  have  been  ufeful  both  to    me  and  the  whole  King- 
dom ?  therefore,  as  for  this  Felloiv,  he  Jhall  die  as  he  de- 
ferves. 
Uncertainty        The  Character  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancafler,  was  not 
abmt  the      much  lefs  ambiguous  than  the  Earl  of  Leice/ler's,  in  the 
LukJw'j    Re'En  0I"  Henry  III.     The  King's  and  the  Spencer's  Ad- 
Cbaratlir.     herents  called  him  Villain  and  Traitor,    one  that  having 
taken  Arms  againft  his  Sovereign,  was  juftly  condemned. 
But  the  People  in  general  had  his  Memory  in  great  ve- 
neration, confidering   him  as  a  real  Martyr  for  Liberty. 
Immediately  after  his   death,  his  Tomb  was  flocked   to, 
where  many  Miracles  were  pretended  to  be  wrought  (3). 
Aft.  Pub.     The   King   was   even   obliged,  ftrictly   to  command   the 
JII-p.  1033.  Bifhop  of  London,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  Superftition  of  the 
People  of  his  Diocefe,  who  came  and  faid  their  Prayers 
to  the   Earl's   Picture    hung  up    in    St.  Paul's   Church. 
Probably,  the  Uncertainty   concerning   the  Character   of 
this  Prince  would   have  laited  much  longer,  if  two  things 
,      had   not    determined    People   in    his  favour.      The    firft 
leaded.         was>  tr>e  Punifhment  of  Harcla,  who  being  made  Earl 
Aft.  Pub.     of  Carlijle,    for  taking  Lancafler  Prifoner,    incurred   the 
III.  p.  9?S.  D;fp]eafure  of  the  Spencers,  and  upon  a  Suggeltion   of  a 
Wai'fmg. '     Correfpondence  with  Scotland,  was  beheaded  (4).     The 
fecond   was,  the  Canonization  of  Ldttcajler  in  1389,  at 
the  Requeft  of  Edward  III,  Son  of  him  that   had   taken 
away  his  Life  (5).     After  that,  there  was  no    room    to 
queftion  the  Sincerity  of  his  Intentions :    At  leaft,  it   was 
no  longer  permitted   openly  to  defame  his  Memory. 
dent  Pcw^r      The  Death    of   this   Prince,     and    of    feveral    other 
Lords  of  the    fame   Party,    placed    the  Spencers   on    the 
top   of  the  Wheel.     As  there  was   now  no  Man  able 
to  oppofe  them,  thefe  two  Minifters  did,  in  the  King's 
Name,    whatever  they  thought  agreeable  with   their  In- 
terefts,  without  regarding  a  Party  entirely  reduced.     Had 
they  been  fo  wife   to  moderate  their   Paflion,  and   deny 
themfelves  the   Pleafure    of    Revenge,  they   would   have 
doubtlefs  fupported   themfelves  in  their  high  Station,  and 
caufed  their  Matter  to  pafs  an  eafy  and  quiet  Life.     Bat 
where   are  Men   of  this  Character  to   be  found?    The 
Spencers,   to  compleat  their  Vengeance,  threw  the  King- 
dom  into  greater  and   more  fatal  Troubles,    than  what 
They  perfe-  were  lately  appeafed.     Not  content  with  putting  to  death 
<-m  tbur      (he  Heads   of  the  oppofite  Party,  with  depriving    others 
of  their  Eftates,  and  with  condemning  great  numbers  to 
perpetual  Banifhment,    they  believed   themfelves  yet  un- 
safe, till  they  were  rid  of  three  Perfons  who  made  them 


Spencers. 


uneafy,  and  with  whom  they  were  extremely  incenfed  s    1323. 
namely,  the  Biihops  of  Lincoln  (6)    and  Hereford,    and 
Roger  Mortimer  the  younger.     This  lait,  who  had  done 
them  great  damage,   was  in  their  power,  being  actually 
Prifoner  in  the  Tower. 

Adam  Orleton,  Bifhop   of  Hereford,    was   promoted  to77"-'"7""* 
that   Dignity    by   the   Intereft    of   Pope  John  XXII,    in  "ft, 
Jpite    of    all    the   Kings   Endeavours    to     the   contrary,  Ut  are  cp- 
This  Prelate,  who   had  fhown  but  little  regard   for   the  &  ' 
Court  on   that  occafion,  rightly  judged   the  King   would  in!' p'tiV 
not  fail,  when   in   his  Power,    to    be   revenged  on    him.  1 
For  this   reafon  he  joined  with  the  Earl  of  Lancafler,  to  Wi 
foeen    himfelf    from    the    Perfection    he    juftjy    feared.  De  'J  *** 
Matters  having   taken   a  quite   different   turn   from  what 
he  expected,   and  the  King  preserving  an    extreme  Re- 
fentment  againft  him,    his  Ruin    was  determined.     To 
that    end    he   was    fummoned    to   anfwer   in   the  King's 
Court  to  a  Charge  of  High-Treafon  entered  againft  him(7). 
He  appeared,    but  refufed  to   plead   in    any   but   the  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Court,  infilling  upon  the  Privilege  of  his  Or- 
der.    This   Refufal    would   have   done    him    no  Service, 
had   he  not   been    fupported   by  the  Archbifhops  of  Can- 
terbury and  Dublin.     Thefe  Prelates  confideiing  the  Sen- 
tence which  the  King's  Court  was  going  to  pronounce,  03 
a   manileft  Violation  of  the  Church's  Immunities,  went 
in  Company   with    feveral   other  Bifhops,  and   forbid   the 
King's  Judges   to   take  cognizance  of  the  Cafe,  threat- 
ning    them    with   Excommunication ,    if    they  dared    to 
proceed.     However  defirous  the  King  and    his  Minifters 
were  to  be  rid   of  this  Bifhop,    the   Clergy's  Oppofition 
hindeied   the  Judges    from  palling  Sentence,  and   the  Af- 
fair was  referred  to  the  Parliament.     Neverthelef,,  till  this 
Procefs   was  over,  the  King  ordered  the  Temporalities  of 
the  Party  accufed  to  be  feized. 

The  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,    who  was  in    the    fame  cafe,  Toe  two 
plainly   perceived   what  would   be    his   doom,    if  the  Bi-  fo^T  '"* 
fhop   of  Hereford  was  condemned.     A  common  Intereft  * 
forming  a  very  ftrift  Union   between  thefe  two  Prelates, 
they  applied   themfelves  to  find  means  to   raife  Troubles, 
which   fhould  Inciter    them   from  the  King's  Vengeance. 
Unhappily  for  him    their  Endeavours  fucceeded    but   too 
well. 

Roger   Mortimer   the    younger    was    not,    or    at    leaft  Mortimer 
feemed  not  to  be,  in  very  favorable  Circumftances.     De-  "HXf"Z'i 
tained   in  clofe  Confinement,  and  deftitutc  of  a  Charac-  "lld'r.ed" 
ter  which   might  fcreen   him  from  the   malice  of  the  Fa- 
vorites,   who   were  extremely  incenfed  againft  him,    he 
expected    to    forleit    his  Head   for   the  Damages   he  had 
done.     And   indeed    he  was  condemned    to   die  (8),  but  Pat.  16. 
found   a  powerful  Interceftion  with  the  Kin?;;  who,  not- EJ"'- *' M 
withstanding   the  Solicitations  of  his  Favorites,  changed  34.'  *' 
his  Sentence  to  perpetual  Imprifonment.     It  was  no  fmall ' 
matter  for  Mortimer  to  efcape   death.     The  State  he  was 
in  feemed  to  require  his  Patience,   till  time  fhould  bring 
fome  alteration  in  his   favour.     But  fo  flow  and   uncer- 
tain   a   means   was   not   capable    of  making   him  eafy. 
Whether   he  was  afraid   the  King  would,    one   time  or 
other,     be   gained    by   his   Enemies,    or  relied   upon  the 
fame  Protection  that  had  already  faved  his  Life,  he  en- 
tered into  new  Plots.     Though  a  Prifoner,  he  attempted  Waiting* 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Tower,    and   likewife  of 
IVallingford  Caftle,    by  the   help  of  his  Friends.     This 
Plot  being  difcovered,    one  of  his  Accomplices  was  con- 
demned  to  be  hanged,  and  himfelf  once  more  had  the 
Sentence  of  Death  palled  upon  him.     However,  he  ob- 
tained his  Pardon  again. 

When  a  Man  reflects  on  the  great  Credit  of  the  Spen-  P.-rraAs  *, 
cers,  their  revengeful  Temper,  and  the  reafon  the)'  had  bi'  fc"* 
perfonally  to  hate  Mortimer,  he  muft  be  convinced,  that 
the  Protection  which  fcreened  him  from  their  Vengeance 
was  very  powerful.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  Cir- 
cumftances of  this  Reign  be  conlidered,  it  will  not  be 
thought  likely,  that  any  other  Perfon  but  the  Queen 
could  poflibly  obtain  fuch  a  Favour  from  the  King,  a- 
gainft  the  Intereft  and  Solicitations  of  the  Minifters. 
This  Conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fcandalous  manner 
wherein  that  Princefs   afterwards  lived  with  Mortimer; 


(0  They  took,   among  the  reft,  jtchn  de  Bretagne  Earl  of  Richmond  Prifoner.     Walfmvbam,  p.  117. 

(a)  He  was  one  of  Lancojlcr's  Family  and  ingaged  with  his  Lord  in  the  late  Infurreftion,  and  being  condemned  to  be  hanged,  fomo,  about  the  Kinf,  be- 
caule  he  formerly  had  a  Place  at  Court,  offered  to  intercede  for  bam.  At  which  the  King  falling  into  a  Pallion  faij  as  above.  Wall.  n.  1 17.  The  words 
are  tranflated  nearer  the  Original   than   in   the  French. 


(3)  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Priory  of  PonifraB.     The  Prior  and  Monks  giving  out  that  Miracles  were  wrought  at  his  Tomb,  the  Report 
gained  Ground  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  King  was  forced  to  order    the  Church  to  be  ihut  up.     The  Kings  Letter  t ,  the  Biibop  of  land 
his  Picture  which  was  fet   up  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,    and  worshipped  by  the  People,    is  in  Vol.  111.   p.  1035,  of  KrwA  Feed     See  Brady. 
p.  136.  ciTc  J  J 


Vol.  III. 


p.  136, 

(4.)  Betore  his  being  beheaded  he  was  degraded  of  the  Honour  of  Ksighthord;  which  is  the  full  Example  of  this  kind.     Jl'atj".  p.  irS. 

(5)  Queen  Ifaie.'h  writ  in  1316,  the  lait  Day  of  February,  to  the  Pope,  extolling  the  Virtues  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lam  after,  and  defiring  his  Holiness 
to  canonize  him,  and  King  Edwatd  III,  permitted  a  Chapel  to  be  built  ever  the  Place  where  the  Earl  was  beheaded:  But  his  Canonisation  w»  not  com- 
uleated  till  Richard  It's  Re.ign  in  13S9.     Sec  Brady's  Hift.  p.  13S,  139.  and  sJppcn.  N».  64,  66. 

(6)  Henry  Burwarfche.      De  la  Moor,   p.  jq-. 

,  (7)  He  was  arretted  in  the  Parliament  held  at  London  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  examined  before  the  King  and  Lords  upon  divers  Articles  of  High-Trea- 
fon.    n  at\.  p.  J  19.  oc  o 

(S)  And  his  Eltates,  together  with  his  Uncle's,  were  forfeited,  in  1322.     Not  leng  after,  the  elder  Zlertmer  died  in  the  Tower. 
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from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  their  good  Underftand- 
ing  commenced  long  before  it  was  publickly  known. 
For  a  further  Confirmation  of  this  may  be  added  what 
all  the  Hiftorians  unanimoufly  relate,  that  the  Queen  in- 
ceffantly  complained  of  the  Severities,  exercifed  upon  the 
Friends  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lancafter.  This  gives  occa- 
fion  to  prefume,  that  Mortimer  was  the  principal  Sub- 
rbiSutmU'ytSt  of  her  Complaints.  Moreover,  at  this  very  time  it 
/»W  *y  r£r  waSj  that  the  Spencers  began  to  vex  Queen  IJubella,  in- 
DeirM.  fomuch,  that  by  their  Perfections,  they  obliged  her  to 
complain  to  the  King  of  France  her  Brother,  that  file 
was  regarded  but  as  a  Servant  in  the  King  her  Husband's 
Houfe.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Favorites  had 
any  other  Reafon  to  mortify  her,  than  the  Protection  fhe 
granted  to  Mortimer  their  Enemy.  All  thefe  Reafons 
incline  me  to  believe,  there  was  at  this  time  a  Fami- 
liarity between  Ifabella  and  Mortimer,  and  that  the  Pro- 
tection fhe  publickly  honour 'd  him  with,  drew  upon  her 
the  Malice  of  the  Favorites.  The  Vexation  they  gave 
her,  led  her  to  feek  means  to  be  revenged  in  her  turn. 
Mortimer.  This  is  truly  the  Source  of  the  Events  we  are  going  to 
Frf "  ""°  relate'  concerning  which  Hiftorians  have  exprefl'ed  them- 
Wilfmg.  felves  very  obfcurely.  Let  us  add  here,  in  order  not  to 
Ad.  Murin.  return  to  Mortimer  till  there  (hall  be  occafion,  that  quick- 
ly after  he  found  means  to  efcape  out  of  the  Tower  (1), 
and  lie  concealed  fome  time  in  England,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  diligent  Search  that  was  made  to  apprehend  him. 
Though  Hue  and  Cry  was  railed  after  him,  which  fel- 
dom  fails  of  Succefs,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape 
the  Search,  and  retire  into  France.  Probably,  he  was  hid 
in  fome  Place  where  they  durft  not  look  for  him.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  fatal  Effects  of  the  Love,  Ambi- 
tion, and  Revenge,  which  at  that  time  poffeifed  the 
Minds  of  the  principal  Perfons  at  Court. 
Afal,  j  if  The  Peace  made  by  Edward  I  with  France  ftill  fub- 
|dwa'dw,vi fitted,  notwithftanding  certain  Difputes  between  the  two 
Crowns,  in  the  Reigns  of  Lewis  Hutin,  and  Philip  le 
Long,  Sons  and  Succeffors  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Upon 
Charles  the  Fairs  AccelTion  to  the  Throne  of  France, 
after  the  Death  of  his  Brothers,  thefe  Differences  were 
confiderably  increafed,  on  account  of  the  Jurisdiction 
claimed  by  that  Prince  over  Guicnne,  as  Sovereign  Lord 
of  that  Duchy.  It  is  probable  too  that  Charles,  diffa- 
tisfied  at  the  ill  Treatment  of  his  Sifter  Queen  Ifabella 
in  England,  fought  occafion  to  give  Edtvard  Marks  of 
his  Refentment.  An  unexpected  Accident  in  Guienne, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  himfelf  Satisfaction. 
Hence  flowed  all  thofe  Misfortunes  which  afterwards  fell 
upon  the  King  of  England. 

At  a  Town  in  Agenois,  called  St.  Sardos,  held  of  the 
Caftle  of  Montpezat,  fome  Outrage  was  committed,  which 
Edward's  Officers  in  Guienne  neglected  to  redrefs  (2). 
Whereupon  the  Parties  concerned  carried  their  Complaints 
to  the  King;  of  France,  as  Sovereign.     Charles  embraced 

III.  p.  100 v     ,.  "    .  .        '  ,•     r>-    1  /"    •  Ho 

IV.  4.8, 55,  this  opportunity  to  improve  his  Right  over  Guienne.     trie 
63,  &c-   '  caufed  the  Court  of  Peers  to  fentence  the  Lord  of  Mont- 

pezat,  and  other  Gafcon  Gentlemen  to  Banifhment,    and 
confiscate   their   Caftles    to    the  Crown  of  France.     By 
virtue    of  this   fentence,    given  without   fummoning  the 
King   of  England,  or  his  Officers,  Charles  would   have 
taken  poffeffion  of  the  Caftle  of  Montpezat ;  but  was  pre- 
vented  by  the   EngliJJj,    who  placed    a    ftrong  Garrifon 
there.     This  oppolition  occafioned  another  Sentence,  de- 
claring the  Garrifon  guilty  of  Felony,  for  oppofing  the 
execution  of  the  firft.     Mean  while,  the  King  of  France 
ordered  Troops  to  be  raifed   in  Perigord,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Provinces,  with  defign  to  beliege  the  Caftle.     To 
give  the  better  colour  to  this  Armament,  he  complained, 
that  Edward  had  not  done   him  Homage  for  Guienne  and 
the  Earldom  of  Ponthieu  (3),  and  fo  had  a  Pretence  ready 
to  confifcate  thefe  Provinces,  in  cafe  his  Arms  met  with 
1 3  24.      the  expected  Succefs.     Indeed   it  was  vifible,  his  Defign 
Charles  de    was  not  to  take  a  Caftle  only,  fince  he   fent  a  formida- 
makcl ' ?rca:  ble  Army  into  Guienne,  under  the  Command  of  Charles 
Piigrijt  m   de  Valois  his  Uncle,  who  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral 
Ouienr.e.      Places.     Certain  it  is,  nothing;  was  farther  from  Edward's 
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thoughts,  than  a  defire  of  entering  into  a  War  with 
France,  and  yet  he  took  no  Method  to  avoid  it.  In- 
ftead  of  giving  the  King  his  Brother-in-law  fome  Satis- 
faction, by  doing  Juftice  to  the  Parties  concerned  in  the 
Affair  of  St.  Sardos,  and  by  offering  the  Homage  due  to 
him,  he  ftill  kept  his  Character  of  neglecting  great  mat- 
ters for  the  fake  of  Trifles  (4).  It  is  true  indeed,  he 
fent  Commiihoners  into  GuieJine  (5),  with  publick  Orders 
to  make  inquifition  concerning  the  Bufmefs  of  St.  Sardos. 
But  by  their  private  Inftructions  they  were  to  do  their  ut- 
moft  to  oblige  the  Plaintiffs  to  defift  from  their  Appeal, 
which  was  not  endeavouring  to  fatisfy  the  King  of  France. 
As  for  the  Homage,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  dif- 
pute  it,  he  excufed  himfelf  from  doing  it,  on  pretence  lie 
had  never  been  fummoned  in  form.  Mean  time,  he 
fent  his  Brother ,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  to  command  in 
Guienne,  but  with  fo  few  Troops,  that  the  Earl  not 
daring  to  keep  the  Field,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Reole,  where 
he  was  befieged,  and  at  laft   forced   to   capitulate. 

Before  the  Earl  of  Kent  went  over  to  Guienne,  he 
was  fent  to  Paris,  to  try  to  adjuft  the  Difference  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns.  He  had  even  agreed  with 
the  Court  of  France  upon  a  Treaty,  which  the  King 
his  Brother  refufed  to  ratify.  This  was  the  Subject  of 
a  long  Negotiation,  which  ferved  only  to  give  the  Earl 
of  Valois  time  to  purfue  his  Conquefts  in  Guienne.  At 
length,  Edward  perceiving  the  Duchy  was  in  manifeft 
danger,  thought  fit  to  make  fome  Preparations,  which 
occafioned  the  Court  of  France  to  equip  a  Fleet,  to 
oppofe  that  of  the  Englijh.  The  Spencers,  ever  watch- 
ful of  occafions  to  vex  Ifabella,  ufed  this  to  deprive  her 
of  the  Earldom  of  Cornwal,  afhgned  her  for  her  private 
Expences.  They  fuggefted  to  the  King,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  leave  that  Country  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen,  when  he  was  in  War  with  the  King  her  Bro- 
ther. They  added,  that  probably,  the  Fleet  the  French 
were  fitting  out,  was  defigned  for  an  Invafion  from  that 
quarter.  This  was  fufficient  to  induce  Edward  to  re- 
fume  that  Earldom  in  a  very  difobliging  manner  to  the 
Queen,  without  diffembling  that  he  thought  her  capable 
of  holding  a  criminal  Correfpondence  with  the  Enemies 
of  the  State  (6).  This  Indignity,  which  ftie  highly  re- 
fented,  added  to  fo  many  other  Reafons  of  Difguft  a- 
gainft  the  Spencers  and  the  King,  in  all  likelihood, 
haftened  the  Project,  the  particulars  whereof  I  am  going 
to  relate. 

Though  Edward  made  fome  Preparations  for  War,  it 
was  not  by  the  Force  of  his  Arms  that  he  expected  the 
Reftitution  of  what  was  taken  from  him.  His  chief  Re- 
liance was  on  the  Pope,  who  being  chofen  Mediator  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns,  put  him  in  hopes  of  a  good  Iffue 
of  this  Affair.  To  work  this  Agreement,  the  Pope  fent 
twoNuntio's  to  Paris  (7),  where  Ambaffadors  from  Eng- 
land (8)  alfo  repaired.  But  the  Negotiation  went  on  fo 
flowly  that  the  Englijh  could  not  help  fhowing  fome  Im- 
patience. As  they  feemed  inclined  to  return  home,  a  Per- 
fon  of  great  Note  in  the  Court  of  France  took  occafion 
to  infinuate  to  the  Nuntio's,  that  if  the  King  of  England 
would  fend  his  Queen  to  Paris,  fhe  would  undoubtedly 
obtain  from  the  King  her  Brother  much  better  Terms 
than  the  Ambaffadors  could  expect.  The  Nuntio's  having 
made  this  Propofal  to  the  Englijh  Plenipotentiaries,  it  was 
refolved  that  one  of  them,  the  Bifhop  of  JVincheJlcr  (9), 
fhould  take  a  Journey  to  London,  to  perfuade  their  Mat- 
ter to  follow  the  method  fuggefted  to  them.  Thefe  par- 
ticulars are  to  be  feen  in  a  Letter  from  Edward  to  the 
Pope  on  this  occafion,  inferted  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Publick  Acls.  It  was  not  therefore  a  Contrivance  invent- 
ed by  the  Spencers  to  be  rid  of  the  Queen,  as  fome  affirm- 
ed, fince  the  Project  came  firft  from  France.  It  is  much 
more  likely,  that  the  Queen  her  felf  put  the  King  her 
Brother  upon  it,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  go- 
ing to  Paris,  and  beginning  the  execution  of  her  Plot 
acainft  the  King  her  Husband  and  his  Favorites.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  Propofal  being  debated  in  Council  (10), 
any  expedient  was  thought  preferable  to  a  War,  as  mat- 
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(1)  On  Auguf!  1.  this  Year.     Ad  Murim.  ....  ,,  .  ..      .,     _ 

(j)  The  cccaliun  of  the  prefent  Quarrel  was  this :  Hugh  Lord  of  Mtmtpasat  had  built  a  Caftle  on  fome  Land,  wh.ch  he  pretended  was  within  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Kinc  of  England,  but  which  the  King  of  France  mainlined  to  be  his;  and  therefore  he  fummoned  the  laid  Lord  oerore  the  I  arhament  of 
Pari,,  which  adjudged  the  Land  to  theKinp  ot  Frana ;  and  his  Officer  in  thole  parts  immediately  leized  the  Caftle.  To  recover  wh,ch  the  Lord  ot  Mont- 
fezat  allembled  all  his  Valfals,  and  received  alfo  AITiftance  from  the  King's  ienefchal  of  England  in  Guienne,  by  which  means  he  loon  becam.  again 
mafter  of  his  Caftle,  and  put  all  the  French-men  that  were  in  it  to  the  Sword.     P.  Daniel's  Hi/i.  oj  France.  Tom.  V.  p.  4:. 

(3)  He  lent  thenar  de  Seonville,  and  a  Notary  named  Andrew  de  Florence,   to  fummon  him  to  perform  that  Homage.     Waif  p.  117.    De  la  Maor. 

P'  (l)'upon  his  being  fummoned  by  the  King  of  Ftanee,    he  affembled  the  Parliament  in  Lent  (of  which  mention  is  trade  a  little  above)  to  confider  what 
Ani'.ver  he  (hould  return  to  thofe  Summons,     U'aif.  p.  119. 

(?)   His  Brother  Edmund  Earl   of  Kent,  and  the  Archbithop  of  Dublin.     Ibid.  p.  no.  .  , 

(6)  There  was  only  a  Pennon  allowed  her.     Hid.  r.  121. At  the  fame  time  the  King  iffucd  out  CcmmiiTions  of  Array,  which  fee  in  Rymer  s  Feed. 

Tom.  IV.  p.  78,  107. 

(7)  The  ArchbinSop  of  Vicnne,  and  the  Ri/hnp   of  Orange.     Ibid.  p.  lot..     Waif.  p.  1:1.  

(8)  The  Bilhops  of  rVmcbifier,  and  Norwttb,  together  with  John  dc  Bretagnc  Earj  of  Richmond,  and  Sir  Henry  de  Beatmor.t,  but  afterwards  in  his  room 
Wtlham  dt  Ayreminc  Canon  01  York.     Rymcr's  Faed.  Tom.  IV.  p.  106,  145. 

(9)  Rapin  by  m.ftake  fays,  Exeter.     Ibid.  p.  140.    Waif.  p. 'ill. 

(loj  Or  rather,  in  a  Parliament,  which  was  held  at  IFjimtrJIer,  January  21.  to  deliberate  abcut  the  Arlairs  ot  G;.:.irar.     ibid.  p.  121, 
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1 32 j,     ters  then  flood  in  England.     Tfabella  was  therefore  defired 
to  go  to  France ;    to  which  fhe  feemed  to  confent  only  in 
order  to  make  Peace  between  the  two  Kings (1).     Imme- 
diately after  her  Arrival   at  Paris,    fhe  obtained   a  fhort 
Truce,    during  which  fhe  concluded    a  Treaty  (2)  with 
Artidaaf    the  King  her  Brother.     By  this  Treaty  the  Duchy   of 
Witella'i       Gu'rcnne  was  to  be  wholly  rcfigned  to  the  King  of  France, 
btr  Bntbcr.  That  afterwards  both  the  Kings  fhould  meet  at  Beauvais, 
lb.  p.  153.   where  Charles,    at   the  Inftance  of  the  Queen  his   Sifter, 
Waliing.      /hould  reftore  Guiennc  to  Edward,  upon  his  doing  Homage 
for  it.     Tiiat  in  this  Reftitution    the  Country  of  Agenois 
lately  conquered  by  France  fhould  not   be  included  :     But 
that  the  King   of  England  fhould  be  allowed  to  fue  for  it 
in  the  Court  of  Peers,  where  Juftice  fhould  be  done  him. 
And  in  cafe  the  Court  fhould  decree  that  Edward  fhould 
have  polfeffion  again,  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  pay  the  King 
of  France  a  certain  Sum  towards  the  Charges  of  the  War  ; 
but   fhould  pay   nothing  in  cafe  he  loft  his  Caufe.     The 
day  alter  figning  this  Treaty,  the  Commiilionersof  France, 
for  reafons   they  did  not  care  to  explain,     deferred  fifteen 
Aa.  Pub.     days  longer  the  Interview  of  the  two  Kings,    which  had 
IV.  p.  ..,6.  Deen  f5xec]  t0  tne  Affumption  of  the  Virgin  (3). 
Idward  How  difadvantagious  foever  this  Treaty  appeared  to  Ed- 

frrpartstt>£t>  ward,  as  he  was  willing  at  any  rate  to  avoid  a  War,  he  failed 
timm,       not  to  ratify  it  and  prepare  to  do  his  Homage.     The  Spencers 
lb.  p.  148,  beheld  thefe  Preparations  with  great  Uneafinefs,  knowing 
if'i  w      l^ere  were  'n  fhc  Kingdom  great  Numbers  of  Male-con- 
tents who  might  take  advantage  of  the  King's  Abfence, 
to  excite  frefh  Commotions.     An  Expedient  found  out  in 
this  Interval,  either  in  France,  or  in  England,  freed  them 
The  glvtrg    from  their  Trouble.      It  was  inlinuated  to  the  King,  that 
*/•  Guienne    |f  he  would  refign  to  Prince  Edward  his  Son  aged  thirteen 
tntnlida     YeTS,     the  Duchy  of  Guienne  and  the  Earldom  of  Pon- 
the  Km*,      thieu,  the   King  of  France  would    receive  the  Homage  of 
Cint.  Nun.  the  young  Prince,  and  reftore  him  the  Places  he  had  pro- 
DcVm.     niifed  to  give  up  by  the  Treaty.      In  all  likelihood  this 
Overture  came  fiom  the  Court  of  France,    as  well  as  the 
Propofal  of  the  Queer':  going  to  Paris.     But  it  was  only 
hinted  to  the  King  like  the  former,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  demand    that  Favour  himfelf.     However    that  be,    as 
every  one  is  apt  to  flatter  himfelf,  Edward  imagined  that, 
out  of  Refpecl    to  him,  the  King  of  France  had  devifed 
this  Expedient,  to  excufe  him  from  doing  what  was  very 
difagreeable  to  him,  or  the  Queen  had  obtained  this  Fa- 
vour by  her  Sollicitations.     Neither  himfelf  nor  the  Spen- 
cers perceived  the  Poil'on  that  luiked  under  this  feemingly 
very  advantagious  Propofal.     They  did  not  queftion  in  the 
leaft,  but  the  management  of  Guienne  would  ftill  remain  in 
their  hands,    in  the  Name  of  the  young  Prince,    at  leaft 
during  his  Minority.  On  the  other  hand, the  propofedChange 
did   not   appear  to    be  beneficial  to  France.     But   for  that 
very  reafon  they  fhould  have  fufpecled  it ;  fince  it  feldom 
happens  that  any  thing  advantagious  is  offered  to  another, 
without  the  Propofer's  receiving  fome  Benefit,    though  at 
lit  aatpis     firft  it  does  not  appear.     However,    as  Edivard  fufpecSted 
tbiPnffal.  not  his  Queen,  he  accepted,  without  hefitation,  the  Offer, 
which  excufed  him  from  a  Journey  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  make.     This  was,  as  one  may   fay,  throwing  himfelf 
headlong  into  the  Snare   laid    for  him,    the  Queen's  fole 
Aim,  in  the  whole  Contrivance,    being  to  get  the  Prince 
her  Son  with  her,    and  to  make  him  her  Inftrument  to 
ruin  the  King  her  Husband. 
Remarh  There  is  hardly  room  to  queftion,  that  Charles  the  Fair 

witch  mah  was  verv  (]eep]y  concerned  in  this  Plot,  when  it  is  con- 
"b^Kivglf   fidered,    that  from  him  came  the  firft  Propofal  of  fending 
France         Jjabella  to  Paris.     This  gives  occafion  to  prefume,  he  was 
aBidm        Author  of  the  fecond  too,    which  tended  to  draw  Prince 
tbi  ihtcn     Edward  there alfo.     And  indeed,  if  he  had  not  fome  pri- 
hisHijicr.      vate  View,   what  Advantage  could  the  Change  propofed  be 
to  him  ?  Was  it  not  more  honourable,  to  fee  the  King  of 
England  at  his  feet,    than  his  Son  ?     And  yet,  inftead  of 
appearing  to  have  made  any  objection  on  this  account,  it 
Afl.  Pub.     is  feen  in    feveral  Places   of  the  Collection   of  the  Publick 
jv.  p.  163,  JftSi  that  he  very  readily  came  into  it,  by  the  great  hafte 
wherewith  this  Agreement  was  maile.      The  21ft:  of  Au- 
gujl,  Edward  had  ftill  thoughts  of  going  to  France.     The 
24th  of  the  fame  Month  he  writ  to  Charles,  to  be  excufed, 
upon   a  pretended    Fit   of   Sicknefs,    from   meeting  him 
at  Beauvais  on  the  day  appointed.     The  2d  of  September, 
he  abfolutely  refigned  to  the  Prince  his  Son  the  Earldom  of 
lb.  p.  165.  Ponthicu  (4).     The  4th  of  the  fame  Month,   Charles  fign- 
ed  Letters  Patent,    confenting  to  the  Subftitution  of  the 
Son    in    his    Father's    room,    on   condition    King  Ed- 


ward would  refign  to  his  Son  whatever  he  held  in  1125. 
France.  But  this  condition  was  already  performed  in 
England  two  days  before,  with  refpect  to  the  Earldom 
of  Ponthieu.  Hence  it  is  plain,  this  Negotiation  was  be- 
gun and  ended  between  the  24th  of  Augujl  and  the  4th  of 
September,  which  doubtlcfs  will  feem  too  fhort  a  time,  if 
the  Court  of  France  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  already  deter- 
mined, to  grant  what  fhe  well  knew  was  going  to  be  de- 
manded. If  the  Son's  Subftitution  in  the  Father's  place, 
had  been  attended  with  no  Conlequence,  there  would  have 
been  no  occafion  to  take  much  notice  of  it;  the  thing  in 
itfelf  being  of  little  moment.  But  it  was  ncceflary  to 
relate  the  Circumftanccs,  in  order  to  fliew  it  was  a  Plot 
contrived  long  before  by  the  Queen,  and  a  Snare  laid  by 
her  for  the  King  her  Husband,  and  at  the  fame  time  that 
fhe  adfed  in  concert  with  the  King  of  France  her  Bro- 
ther. For,  it  is  very  hard  to  believe  this  Princefs  fo 
politick,  as  to  draw  King  Charles  into  her  Project,  without 
his  or  his  Council's  perceiving  it.  It  is  therefore  very 
likely,  that  before  Jjabella  left  England,  flic  had  intimated 
to  the  King  her  Brother,  that  fhe  wanted  to  throw  off  the 
Dependence  fhe  was  kept  in  by  the  Spencers,  and  free  her- 
felf  from  the  ill  Treatment  fhe  received,  by  their  Inftiga- 
tion,  from  her  Husband.  So,  it  may  be  very  probably 
prefumed,  it  was  in  order  to  fcrve  the  Queen  his  Sifter, 
that  Charles  caufed  to  be  made  indirectly  the  Propofal  of 
fending  her  to  Paris.  That  it  was  moreover  in  profe- 
cution  of  the  fame  Defign,  that  he  fo  readily  came  into 
the  Treaty  heconcludcd  with  her,  when  he  might  realon- 
ably  expeel  to  become  mafter  of  Guienne.  In  fine,  that  it 
was  with  the  fame  View,  that  he  confented  to  receive  the 
Son's,  inftead  of  the  P'ather's  Homage.  It  is  fcarcely  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  prolonging  of  the  Term  of  the  Ho- 
mage, without  giving  the  Reafons,  was  a  Confequence  of 
the  fame  Project.  It  was  believed,  without  doubt,  there 
would  be  need  of  more  time,  to  prevail  with  Edward  to 
fend  his  Son  to  Paris,  to  which  it  was  imagined  he 
would  make  fome  Objections.  To  all  thefe  reafons  may 
be  farther  added,  that  afterwards  Charles  permitted  the 
Queen  his  Sifter  to  flay  in  France,  notwithftanding  the 
repeated  Inftances  of  her  Husband  to  the  contrary.  More-  Mczeral, 
over  the  French  Hiftorians  own  themfelves,  he  had  pro- 
mifed  her  Affiftance.  Add  to  this,  Ifabella's  Hatred  of 
Spencer  the  younger,  and  her  Paflion  for  Mortimer,  which 
fhe  took  no  further  care  to  conceal,  when  fhe  had  the  Prince 
her  Son  in  her  power.  Moreover  let  the  Readinefs  becon- 
fidered,  wherewith  all  the  Englijh  Lords  declared  for  her, 
when  it  was  time,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently.  From  the 
Connexion  of  all  thefe  Circumftances  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  Ifabella's  Plot  was  formed  before  her  Departure  from 
England,  and  that  the  King  her  Brother  was  not  ignorant 
of  it.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  thefe  particulars,  be- 
caufe  the  Hiftorians  feem  to  me  to  fpeak  very  obfeurcly  of 
the  Caufes  of  the  Revolution  I  am  going  to  relate. 

The  two  Kings  being  agreed  upon  the  expedient  pro-  Pr ma  Ed- 
pofed,-  Prince  Edward  departed  for  Paris  on  the  1  2th  of  wari  "ma 
September  1325  (5),  after  receiving  from  his  Father  the  ab-  ^ft  pSu',,_ 
folute  Grant  of  the  Duchy  of  Guienne  and  Earldom  of  Pa;;-  IV.  p.  16?. 
thieu.     In  a  few  days  after  his  Arrival  (6),  he  did  Homage  lb-  P-  '65> 
to  the  King  his  Uncle,  who  actually  reftored  him  Guienne,  Jt  '„■„,  ' 
but  kept  Agenois,    of  which  Edward  the  Father  greatly  llmagt. 
complained.     He  pretended,    that  by  the  late  Agreement 
Charles  was  obliged  to  reftore    all  Guienne  to    his  Son. 
Charles,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that  the  reftitution 
he  had  promifed,  had  relation  to  the  late  Treaty,  whereby 
he  referved  Agenois  for  himfelf.      This  Conteft   difpleafed 
not  the  Queen,  who  wanted  a  Pretence  to  ftay  at  Paris, 
from  whence  me  did  not  intend   fo  foon  to  depart.     After  WaTing. 
the  Arrival  of  the  Prince  her  Son,  all  the  Englijh  who  had 
fled  for   refuge  into  France,    or  been  banifhed    their  own 
Country,  came  to  her.     Roger  Mortimer  was  of  this  num-  Dc  U  M. 
ber,  and  became  her  chief  Counfellor.     From  thencefor- 
ward Edward's  Anibafladors    had   but    little  accefs  to  the 
Queen,  and  were  no  longer  adviled  with,  concerning  the 
Affair  of  the  reftitution  of  Agenois.     On  the  contrary,  fhe  TU^gia't 
held  frequent  Councils,  where  none  were  admitted  but  the  ^^""fy, 
profeffed  Enemies  of  the  King  her  Husband,    and  of  the  Uufband. 
Spencers.     Nay  fhe  had  fecret  Conferences  with  Mortimer,  H"  P"JJiim 
which  occafioned  many  Sufpicions.     In  fine,  fhe  came  to'" 
life  fo  little  difcretion  in  her  familiarities  with  him,  that  vValtng. 
Edward's  Servants    at   Paris    were    extremely    offended 
thereat.     On  the  other  hand,  her  Return  to  England  was 
deieired  from  day   to  day,  on  divers  pretences,  notvvith- 


[  1)  She  paffed  over  to  Calais,  in  the  beginning  of  'July,  attended  only  by  the  Lord  John  Cromzi'cl,  and  four  Knights.     Weljitagbam,  p. 
(2)  T.Iay  31.     See  Bymr's  Ford.  Tom.  IV.  p.  u6. 

(4)  The  Articles  whereby  King  Edward  refigned  Gmemi  to  his  Son,  were  agreed  upon  at  Dover,  September  9.  with  the  Confont  nf  the 
great  Men  there  prrlent.  Two  of  the  Articles  agreed  upon  at  Dntr,  were,  That  if  Prince  Edtuard  died  belore  his  Father,  the  Lands  in 
.„,n  tr.  hi.  r.i.l  Ka.h..  k-;„„    pj,„,..i.    anj  [j,,,  t]le  K.ing  afFnua  flwuld  neither  marry,     nar  provide   the  young  Prince  a  Ciu.rd.m. 


turn  to  his  laid  Father  King  Edward  3 

T"m.  IV.   p.    165,  166.      Waljingbam,   p.   121.   De  la  M'.cr,  p.  597. 

(5)  Attended  by  William  Billif  p  of  Oxfird,  and  other  ^teat  Men. 

(6)  September  21.     Waljir.gbam,  p.  121. 


Prelates,  and  other 

Guienne  fhould  re- 
bee  Rjmer'i  Feed* 


Ibid. 
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1325.  {landing  the  repeated  orders  of  the  King  her  Husband  to 
bring  home  bib  Son  ( 1 ).  All  the  Hiftorians  unanimoufly 
affirm,  fhe  was  in  love  with  Mortimer.  Some  fay,  her 
Paffion  besan  ft  Paris :  But  much  more  probably,  it  com- 
menced (as  was  laid  j  in  England  before  Mortimers  Impri- 
sonment. However  this  be,  the  Queen's  fecret  Confe- 
rences with  a  Fugitive  fhe  ought  to  have  baniihed  her 
prei'encc,  as  an  Enemy  to  the  King,  opened  at  length  the 
Eyes  of  the  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  one  of  Edivard's  Ambaf- 
TbiBijhy of fadors.  The  Bifhop  plainly  perceiving  his  Mailer  was 
1  betrayed,  privately  withdrew  from  the  Court  of  France!  2), 

fbe  . ,  ■  l-J     1  c  n-  rt  it 

;.  ,j    lit.     to  inform  him  of  what  was  tranlaCting  at  farts.     Heac- 
Waifing.       quainted  him,   not  only  with  the  Queen's  fcandalous  Be- 
haviour with  regard  to  Mortimer,  but  allured  him  aifo  they 
were  contriving    fome  Plot   againil  him.     He  very  juftly 
built    his   Sufpitions   on  their  frequent  Councils  with  the 
Exiles,  without  fufteiing  the  Amballadors    to  be  prefent. 
At!  PuL.     Edward  had  already  thought  it  very  ftrange,  that  after  the 
iv.  p.  lSc- Homage  was  done,    the  Mother  and   Son   fhould  ilay  fo 
long  in  France,  and  had  often  writ  to  recall  them.     The 
Biihop   of  Exeter's  late  Information  entirely  opening  his 
eyes,  he  began  from  that  moment  to  perceive  his  great  er- 
Cc  la  M.     ror  in  fending  his  Son   to  Paris.     This  made  him  repeat 
cli".f;  his  Inftances  for  their  Return,  and  pofitively  command  the 

iV.  \6.*d":.  Queen  to  bring  his  Son  with  her,  without  Haying  one  mi- 
nute for  the  Reafons  file  had  hitherto  alledged.     His  Orders 
The   '■■■••    were  fo  urgent,  that  Ifabclla  was  obliged  to  feek  other  ex- 
'/  cufes.     She  caufed   the   King  her    Brother  to  fend   him 
S'  '"'  ''        word,  fhe  could  not  think  of  returning  to  England,  with- 
out   being  full    fecured    againft   the  Treatment  fhe  was 
Edward'i      apprehenhve  of  from  Spencer  the  Son  (S).     Edward,  in  his 
Letter  to      ani'wer  to  this  Letter,    juftified  Spencer's  behaviour  to  the 
S"'f'/L(     Qyeen^    by    her  own   Letters  to  that  Favorite,    full   of 
Matter.        Friendfhip    and    confidence,    fince  her   being  in  France. 
Aft.  Pub.     Moreover,  he  allured  the  King  his  Brother-in-law,  that  he 
lv-  p-  '"°-  would  never  fuffer  Spencer  or  any  other  Ferfon,  to  be  want- 
ing in  the  refpectdue  to  his  Queen.     He  further  reprefentcd 
to  him,  that  if  he  had  not  entirely  relied  on  his  Sincerity, 
he  Should  never  have  lent  his  Son  into  France,    and  deftred 
him  to  remember  his  promife,  and  fend  him  back  with  all 
lb.  ;-.  1S1,  fpeed.     He  writ   in  much  the  fame  manner  to  the  Queen 
'"■■  and    Prince:     but    his  Letters    were    all   to   no   purpofe. 

Ifabella  was  determined  to  purfue  her  point,  and   whilft 
ihe  was  taking  meafures  at  Paris  to  accomplifh  her  defign, 
The  Slum     her  Friends  were  effectually  fervingher  in  England.     The 
:•"'!!  '','"■''.'  Heads  of  her  Party  were  Henry  of  Lancajlcr,    Brother  of 
DolTm!'3'  him  beheaded  ztPonlftail,  and  the  Bifhops  of  Lincoln  and 
g-      Hereford.     They  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  form  a 
Strong  Party  againft  the  King,  confidering  the  Difpofitions 
of  the  Barons  fince  the  late  cruel  Executions. 
1  326.  Charles  the  Fair,  as  the  French  Hiftorians  are  forced  to 

Ifabella         own,  had  promifed  the  Queen  his  Sifter  fome  Affiftance, 
""'e™,"'"-  but  W2S  unwilling   it  fhould  appear  he  was  concerned  in 
HaJijauk,4    her  Plots  (4).       It  was  necellary  therefore   for  Ifabella  to 
find  a  Protector,  who  would  not  fcruple  openly  to  fupport 
Fro'flart.      her  Interefts.     To  that  end,    file  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Waifing.       Hainatdt,  from  whom  fhe  believed  fhe  fhould  be  able  to 
procure  fome  Troops,    to  ftrengthen  her  Party  upon  her 
W  hkUi  Arrival  in  England.     But  as  fhe  could  not  expect  to  gain 
a  Marriage  tilat  prince,  without  making  it  turn  to  his  advantage,  fhe 
P^«"        concluded  with  him  a  marriage  between  her  Son  Edward 
Edward  and  and  his  Daughter  Philippa,  as  if  it  had  been  in  her  power 
tuDaugkter.  tQ  jlfpofe  of  the  young  Prince.     Several  pieces  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  Pttblick  Ails  plainly  Shew,  this  marriage  was 
in  hand  whilft  the  Queen  was  yet  at  Paris.     Amongft 
Aft.  Pub.     others,    there  was  a  Letter  of  King  Edward  to  his  Son, 
IV.  p.  lij-.  exprefly  forbidding  him,   to  enter  into  any  Marriage-In- 

gagement  without  his  Knowledge. 
c    -  ■ .:   :        Mean  time,  the  King  of  France  ftill  permitted  Ifabella  to 
rd's  continue  at  Paris,  and  read  without  any  Emotion,  orAn- 
tt'J'sZl,     fwer>  Edxvard's  Letters,    upbraiding  him  with  Breach  of 
*mi  uTstm.  Faith.     The  Information  Edward  received  from  the  Bi- 
fhop of  Exeter ;  the  Queen's  frivolous  Excufes  to  defer  her 
Return ;  and  King  Charles's  connivance,  troubled  him  ex- 
tremely.    He  plainly  faw,  fome  Plot  was  contriving  againft 
him  at  Paris,  tho'  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was.     But  he 
was  very  fenfible,    the  confequences  were  to   be  dreaded, 
as  long  as  the  Prince  his  Son  was  in  the  hands  of  his  Ene- 


mies.    Moil   of  the   Hiftorians   affirm,    the   Contempt    1326. 
fhewn  by  the  Mother  and  Son  for  his  Orders,  induced  him  Waning, 
at  length  to  banifh  them    the  Realm.     But  a  Letter,    heA^-P"b. 
fent  the  Pope  on  that  Subject,     manifeflly  Shews,    it  was IV'  p'  20C* 
only  a  falfe  rumour  fpread  in  France,  on  purpofe  to  juftify 
the  Queen's  (lay.     In   the  Letter  Edward  told  the  Pope, 
That  he  had  never  fuch  a  Thought :   That  the  tender  Age  of 
his  Son  freed  him  from  all  Imputation  of  Difobedience,    of 
luhich  the  Queen  alone  was  guilty,  and  that  he  had  too  great 
an  Affciiion  for  both,  to  treat  them  Jo  inhumanly.     After  try-  tit  aeatfa 
ing  in  vain  all  the  ways  he  could  devife,  to  obligethem  to  J'  ^h'Jl"m 
return  to  England,  he  turned  his  whole  Fury  upon  the  Am-  varhatim. 
bafladors,  who  affifted  the  Queen  in  the  negotiation  of  the  lb-  p-  "93- 
fatal  Treaty,    and  refolved    to  make  them  refponfible  for 
the  Blue.   He  par  ticularly  charged  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich  and 
Earl   of  Richmond,    with  prevaricating  in  the  execution  of 
their  Orders  (5),  wherein  he  committed  two  egregious  Er- 
rors: Firft,  as  he  increafed  thereby  the  number  of  his  Ene- 
mies, who  were  already  too  numerous.     Secondly,  as  he 
dilcovered  his  Incapacity  to  govern  his  Kingdom,     fince, 
as  a  minor  King  might  have  done,    he  calf  on  his  Minifters 
the  blame  which  he  himfelf  had  incurred,  by  ratifying  the 
Treaty.     This  Conduct  could  not  fail  to  give  his  Enemies  lb.  p.  19S. 
a  great  advantage  ;  whofe  chief  aim  was  to  perfuade  the 
People,  the  King  was  very  unfit  to  govern.     To  this  im-  H;  dahra 
prudent  Proceeding,  he  added  another,  no  lefs  impolitick,  W*rmtk 
in  declaring  War   againft  France,    without  being  in  any  iJT^lie 
readinefs  to  maintain  it;  and  in  giving  Charles  2.  plaufibleaiS. 
pretence  openly  to  fupport  his  Sifter's  Interefts  (6). 

As  Ifabella's  project  to  dethrone  the  King  her  Husband  Charles rfflh 
has  fomething  deteftable  in  it,  the  French  Hiftorians  would  hi'  SJ-- 
fain  inSinuate  that  Charles  the  Fair  her  Brother  was  no 
way  concerned  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  affirm,  that 
when  he  came  to  know  it,  he  expelled  her  his  Dominions, 
and  forbid  his  Knights  to  give  her  any  affiftance.  They 
would  have  (poke  the  whole  Truth,  if  they  had  faid,  lie 
did  not  do  this,  till  Ifabclla  had  taken  all  her  meafures  with 
the  Earl  of  Hainault,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  executing 
her  defign.  Mezerai  could  not  help  difcovering  his  Mcaerai, 
thoughts,  when  he  faid  the  Spencers  were  (b  liberal  oi  their 
Money  at  the  Court  of  France,  that  Charles,  gained  by 
Prefents,  or  awed  by  the  Threats  of  a  Rupture,  prohibited 
his  Subjects  from  affifting  the  Queen.  It  is  true  he  adds, 
that  becaufe  Mortimer,  w  ho  had  made  his  Efcape  out  of 
the  Tower,  was  come  to  Queen  Ifabella  at  Paris,  Charles 
deteftrng  their  fhameful  Proceedings,  would  not  fuller  her  any 
longer  in  his  Dominions.  But  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  the  French 
King  was  not  fwayed  by  that  Motive,  fince  it  is  not  true, 
that  Mortimer  followed  the  Queen  into  France,  where  he 
had  been  two  Years  before  her.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain,  Charles  fuffered  his  whole  Court,  above  llxteen 
Months,  to  be  witnefs  of  the  Familiarities  between  his 
Sifter  and  Mortimer.  And  if  he  fent  her  afterwards  out 
of  his  Territories,  it  was  purely  on  account  of  the  Un- 
certainty of  the  Blue,  and  to  avoid  the  Blame  of  ha- 
ving approved  of  her  Conduct,  in  cafe  fhe  did  not  Suc- 
ceed. 

Ifabclla  leaving  the  Court  of  France,    palled  fome  days  The  £>»?« 
at  Abbeville,    from    whence    fhe    came    to   Falenciennes.  embarks  at 
Upon  her  Arrival,  fhe  ratified   the  Treaty  concluded  be-  !?"'' 
tween  her  and  the  Earl  of  Hainault,   and  contracted  her  1.  Im  c.  9. 
Son  Edward   to    the   Princefs    Philippa.     A    few    days  Willing. 
after,    fhe  repaired  to    Dort,    where  fhe   embarked    the  K-nlsht0Ita 
Troops  fupplied  by  the  Earl  of  Hainault,    who  were  all 
ready    there,    with   Ships  to    tranfport    them.     John   de 
Hainault,  Brother  of  the  Earl,  had  the  Command ;  and 
the  Queen,  as  a  Singular  favour,    gave  him  leave  to  ftile 
himfelf    her  Knight.     Some    reckon    thefe   Troops    but 
three  thoufand  Men  (7).     Others  fay,    they   were  much 
more  numerous.     But    fhe  did   not    rely   fo  much   upon 
thefe  Forces,  as  upon  the  Difcontents  of  the  Englijh,  and 
the  many   Adherents    procured    her  by  her   Friends   in 
England.     She  landed  on  the   twenty  fecond  of  September  jyc  Ia  M- 
[at  Oreivcll]   in  Suffolk,     where  fhe  was  joined  by  Henry  Hie  land,  in 


oi  Lancajlcr,    and  ieveral   other  Lords  (SJ.     At  the  fame  f"^'"4. 
Enemies   of  the  Spencers  were  very  bufy  in  le-  ,b!  Mak- 
ops  to  come  to  her  affiftance ;  and  her  Army 

foon  became   fo  numerous,    that  fhe  ftruck  Terror  into  n. 


time,  the  Er 


:  ttentt. 

Act.  Pub. 


(1)  The  King  fent  for  her,  and  his  Son,  again  fonn  after  Micbaelmafs.     Walfir.gbam,  p.  122. 

(2)  Having  been  difmilTed  from  being  or  her  fecret  Council,  he  left  her,  and  returned  to  England.     Ibid. 

(3)  It  was  then  reported,  whether  true  or  falfe,  That  the  Defpenfen  had  procured  the  King's  Conlcnt  to  make  away  the  Queen  his  Wife,  and  PrmceEJ- 
BwrrfiisSon.     Walfingbam,  p.  113. 

(4.)  Fret/fart  relates,  That  as  Ifabella  was  providing  for  her  Voyage,  Hugh  It  Dcfpenfer  having  notice  of  it,  contrived  with  with  Prcknts  to  buy  ofl  the  Fratck 
Kinc;  inf  much  that  he  forbid,  under  i>am  of  Binilhmint,  any  of  his  Subjects  Irom  aiTifting  the  Queen.     Vol.  I.  c.  S. 

(5)  And  thereupon  feized  their  Lands  and  Goods.     See  Rymer\  Feed.   Tom.  IV.   p.  209. 

(6)  At  the  fame  time,  he  iffued  out  his  Orders,  dalcd  at  Gaywod,  February  8.  to  all  the  Sheriffs  in  England,  to  fummon  all  the  Earls,  Bartns,  Knights, 
and  others  holding  by  Knight's  Service,  Arraiers  of  Foot-Soldiers,  light  H.  rl'e-men,  &c.  to  get  themfelves  in  a  readinels:  As  alio  to  J:bn  1  Etturmy  Admiral 
of  the  Nortbt  to  Nicholas  Kyricl,  Admiral  of  the  South  Seas,  and  to  Ka.'pb  Bajpt  of  Drayton,  Conltable  of  Dover  Callle,   and  Guardian  oi  the  Cinque-Ports, 

to  oppofe  the  Landing  of  any  of  the  King's  Enemies.      Ibid.  p.  1S9. Not  long  alter,  -viz.  April  18.  he  renewed  his  Father's  Orders  confirmed  by  the 

Parliament,  againft  thofe  that  fpread  falfe  Rumours,  in  order  to  fow  dil'cerd  between  the  King  and  his  People;  the  Penalty  of  which  was  imprilonment.     IbitL 
p.  202. 

(7)  Two  thou&nd  feven  hundred  and  fifty  feven  Men  at  Arms,  fays  tl'alfmgban.  p.  113. 

(S)  Particularly  Aymeric  de  Valence,  Eaji  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  ot  LeicdUr,  with  the  Bdhops  of  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Ely,  and  Dublin. 
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thofe  who  were  defirous  to  ferve  the  King.     That  unfor-  Sincerity.     She  not  only   haJ    no  intention  to   re-inflate    1326; 

tunate  Prince,  who  had  received  timely  notice  that  a  Plot  the  King,    but  very  well  knew  he  never  would  venture 

was  contrived  againft   him  at  Paris,    had,    according  to  to  place  any  Confidence    in  her,    after    being  fo   cruelly 

cuftom,  employed  himfelf  in  feeking  ineffectual  Remedies  treated. 
f.  194,  210,  for  the  impending    Evils.     Inftead    of  railing  an  Army,  Whilft   the   Queen  was  at  Ghcejler,    a   Report   being IbeR      '■■ 

2l1'  and  equipping  a  Fleet,  which  might  have  quaftied  the  i  )e-  fpread  that  the  King  was  Come  where  concealed  in  Wales,  ' 

figns  of  his  Enemies,    he  had  ojily  writ  to  the  Pope  and  Henry  of  Lancafler  was  detached   in  quell  of  him.     His  CionmoutKi 

t.he  King  of  France,  Letters  which  were  to  no  manner  of  Diligence,    and   a  Reward  of  two   thoufand  Pounds  pro-  I 

Edward  it-  purpofe.     Wherefore,     upon    the  Arrival    of  the   foreign  mifed   by    the  Queen,    to  any    Perfon   that   fliould   t:ike )'''  1''r^j 

i""d  hy  ""'  Troops,  he  was  deferted  by  all,  and  unable  to  withstand  Spencer  the  younger,  foon  gained  him  intelligence  of  the 

APt.  Pub      his  Enemies.     In  vain  did  he  pubhfli  a  Proclamation,  com-  Place,     where  the   unhappy     king    thought    to   be  con- 

p-  -I1'  rnanding  his   Subjects  to  fall   upon   the  Foreigners,    and  cealed  (6).      Me   had   with   him  only  Spencer,  Chancellor 

fet  a  Price  upon  Mortimers  Head(i);  not  a  Man  ftirrcd  Baldoc,    Simon    de  Reading,    and  a  few  Domefticks,    ail 

to  obey  him.     The   Earl   of  Kent,    his   own    Brother,  the  reft  forfaking  him  in  his  Misfortunes.      As  the  Ab- 

fided  with  the  Male-contents,  and  went  over  to  the  Queen,  bey    of  Neath    was     no    proper  place   to  keep  the  Pri- 

In   this   Extremity  he  refolved  Jo    retire  into  the  Weft,  foners,     Henry  of  Lancafler  carried    them   to  Monmouth 

with  the  two  Spencers,    the  Earl  of  Arundel,     Chancellor  Caftle   till   farther  Orders  (7).     When   the  Queen  heard 

Baldoc,  Simon  de  Reading,  and   a  few  other  Adherents  of  that  the  King  her   Husband,    and   her  principal   Enemies 

the  Favorites.  were  in  her  Power,  flic  held  a  Council,   to  know  how  fhe 

Mean  time,  the  Queen,    whofe  Army  daily  increafed  was   to  behave    at  this  juncture.     It  was  refolve  1  in  the  *  <>  I  '  ■' 

by  the  Troops  brought  her  from  all  Parts,    publilhed  a  Council,  that  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford  fliould  be  fent  to  de-  "Ji?  '.''" 

Manifefto  in  her  own,    as  well  as  in  the  Names   of  Ed-  mand  the  Great-Seal  of  the  King;    as  well  to  hinder  him 
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ivard  her  Son,    and    the   Earl  of  Kent,    fetting  forth  the  from  u ling    it  againft  the  Queen,    as  to   be  able  to  call  a  Al  Pubi 

Reafons  of  their  taking  Aims.   They  pretended,  their  fole  Parliament,     without   which   nothing  could    be  done  but IV'  p'  *37" 

Aim  was  to  free   the  Church    and  State,     from  the  Op-  what  would  want  a  lawful  Authority.     If  what  had    hi- 

preflions  to   which   they  were  liable,    by  the  Male-Admi-  therto  palled,    difcovered  to  the  King  the  Defigns  of  his 

niftration  of  the  King,  and  the  Tyranny  of  the  Spencers.  Enemies,  this  laft   Circumftance  fully  convinced  him,  he 

Adding,     thefe  unworthy  Favorites  and    their  Adherents  fliould  be  no  longer  regarded,     fince  by   taking  from  him 

ought  to  be  deemed  Enemies  of  the  State,  fince  by  their  the  Great-Seal,  he  was  deprived  at  the  fame  time  of  the 

pernicious  Counfel,    and  Abufe  of  the  Royal  Authority,  Exercife  of  the  Royal  Authority.     He  delivered   it  how- 

they  unjuftly  deprived,     fome  of  their  Lives,    others  of  ever,  without  (hewing  any  Reluctance,  and  gave  the  Queen 

their  Eftates  and  Liberty  ;    without    any  regard    to   the  and    the  Prince  his  Son  Power  to   ufe  it  as  they  pleafed, 

Laws  of  the  Land,  or  the  Privileges  of  the  People.     This  even  in  matters  of  mere  Grace.     This  was  the  laft  Act  of lb;  P-  -V> 

Manifefto  was  pubiifhed  at  Wallingford,  October  the  fit-  Authority  performed  by  this  Prince,  who  fliortly  after  was  W '"'""-' 

teenth,  whilft  the  Queen  was  marching  in  purfuit  of  the  conducted  to  Kenelvjorth  Caftle. 

King.  When  the  Queen  had  the  Great-Seal  in  her  poffe.Tion,  A  Variia. 

Tic  Kiirr  Edward  was  then  little  able  to  withftand   his  Enemies,  ftie  ufed  it  ta  her  own  Advantage,    as  well  to  order  the  "'". 

'""^j^-*  All  his  Endeavours   to   raife  Troops  had  proved   ineftec-  Payment   of  her  Debts,    as  to  call   a  Parliament   in   the 

tber  at  Bri-   tual:    No  body    would    expofe    himfelf    to  the  Queen's  captive  King's  Name.     She  had  not   patience   to  flay  till  AG 
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Refentment,  or  hazard  his  Life  and  Fortune  for  an 
unhappy  Prince,  who  was  now  looked  upon  as  loft.  In 
this  Extremity,  finding  no  remedy  in  England,  he  re- 
folved to  retire  into  Ireland,  and  leave  Spencer,  the  Fa- 
ther, in  Brijlcl.     He  fancied,  the  Siege  of  that  Piace  would 


the    meeting  of   the  Parliament,     to  be   revenged  upon  1V'  p'  2+2, 
Spencer  and  the  reft  of  her  Enemies.     The  Earlof  Arun-  Tti  Ear!  of 
del  (8)  had  now  loft  his  Head  by  her  Orders  at  Hereford ;  ,A!"";",!j 
where  fhe  had  a  mind  to  facrifice   the  others  to  her  Ven-  wiLig! 
geance.     She  marched   to  that  City,    ordering   the  Pri- 
fo  long  employ  the  Queen,    that  he  fhould  have  time  to     foners  to  be  conducted   in  a  moil  ignominious  manner, 
take  fome  meafures.      Purfuant   to  this    Resolution,    he     to  expofe  them  all  the  way  to  the  Infults  and  Curfes  of  the 
went  on   board   a  fmall  Veffel,    and  fet  fail    for  Ire/and.     People.     As   foon  as  fhe  arrived,    fhe  caufed  Spencer  and  Spencer  '*& 
Bit's drhn  gut  j)e  was   driven    by  contrary  Winds  on  the  Coaft   of     Simon  de  Reading  to  be  brought  to  their  Trials ;  ofwhom^'T  de 
S  Wales,      Wales,    where  he  was  forced  to  land,    and  lie  concealed     the  firft  was  hanged  on  a  Gibbet  fifty   foot  high,    and  the  ban  !  if 
tuber*  be       in   the  Abbey  of  Neath,    till  the  Wind   became  fair,    or     other    ten  foot   lower.     As  for  Chancellor  Baldoc,    as  he  Kn'f nton» 
itdabimftlf.  jjg  couid   form  forne   otjler  Defign.     Whilft  this  unhappy     was  in  Holy  Orders,  and  it  was  not  fafe  to  proceed  againft  n-'i'"^ 
Prince    could  hardly    find  in  his  own    Kingdom  a  Place     him  in  the  fame  manner,  he  was  delivered  to  the  Bifhop 
of  Safety,     the   Queen    over-ran     the   Counties    with    a     of  Hertford,  and  carried  to  London.     But  in  entering  the  Baldoc  dies 
wonderful  Rapidity.     Every  one  was  eager  to  fupply  her     City,  the  Mob  fell  upon  him,    and  terriblv   abufino-  him  '"  N«we>*i 
The  Queen    Army    with   NecelTaries.     At    length  ihe    came    before     threw  him  into  Newgate,  where  he  died  of  the  Blows  he 


takes  Briftol,  Brijhl,  where  Spencer  made  but  a  faint  Refinance. 
The  City  furrendring  after  a  few  days  Siege,  the  old 
Gentleman,  aged  fourfcore  and  ten  Years,  was  imme- 
diately hung  up  [in  his  Armour,]  without  any  Forma- 
lity (2). 

Mean  while,  the  Citv  of  London  following  the  Ex- 
ample of  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom,  declared  for  the  Queen. 
In  vain  did  [Walter  de]  Stapleton,  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  whom 
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had  received. 

The  Favorites  and  Miniftcrs  having  thus  received   the    13Z7. 
Reward  of  their  Pride  and  Cruelty,    the   Queen  came rbt  P"1'"- 
to  London,  to   take  new  meafures  concerning  the  Parlia-  w^rT"' 
ment  which  was  to   meet.     She  entered   the  City  in   tri- 
umph, amidft  the  Acclamations  of  the  People,  who  called 
her  their  Deliverer,  and  exprefled  their  Thankfulnefs,  for 
the  pretended   Service    fhe    had   done  the   State.       The 


the  King  had  left  Guardian  of  the  City,  endeavour  to  keep  Parliament  meeting  in  January  (9)  1327,  the   firft  thinf 

it  for  his  Mafter.     His  Efforts  ferved  only  to  excite  againft  taken  into  confederation,    was  the  depofin^  of  the   King, 

him  the  Fury  of  the  Populace,     who  treating  him    with  for  which  every  one  was  now  fo  prepared,  that  the  unfor- 

great   Indignity,    at  length  cut    off  his   Head  (3).     The  tunate  King  had   not   fo   much   as   a  Angle  Advocate   to 

-Citizens  likewife,  enraged  againft  the  King,  became  ma-  plead  for  him.     It  was  unanimoufly  refolved,     the   King  Edward  » 

Iters  of  the  Tower,  and  releafed  all  the  Pnfoners  confined  fhould  be  depofed,  and  his  Son  Edward  made  King  in  his  df-!",>  ani 

by  the  Spencers  (4).  room.     The  Heads  of  the  Charge  exhibited   againft  him,  &,'*"&£*" 

At   Brijhl,    where  the   Queen  ftaid   fome    days,     fhe  were  digefted   into  feveral  Articles,    of  which  fome  were 

was    informed    of  the    King's   being  embarked   for  Ire-  very  much  aggravated,  and  others  only  bare  Repetitions,  in 

land.     As   he  had   hot  committed   the   Government    to  order  to  fwell  the  Number.     In  general,  he  was  acculed,  X  Scriptnr. 

IV.  p.  257.  any  Perfon,    the  Lords  who   attended   the  Queen,  ufed 

that  pretence,    to  name  for  Guardian,    or  Regent  of  the 


Tie  Bifiop 
tf  Exet.  r 
belaid,  d. 
Walling. 


Prince  "Ed- 
ward chafe 
Regent. 
Act.  Huh. 


of  not  having  governed    according   to  the   Laws  of  the  iv.1;  ~"°> 
Land  ;    of  having  made  ufe  of  ill  Counfellors,  and  reject-        '"S' 


ing  the  Advice  of  his  faithful  Subjects.     [The  Articles  at 
length  were  (10): 

"  I.   Firft,  For  that   the  Perfon  of  the  King  was  not 
"  fufficient  to  govern  ;    for  in  all  his  time  he  was  led  and 


Kingdom,    Prince  Edward ( 5),    who  took  upon  him  the 

Adminiftration.     This  done,    the   Queen  came    to   Glo- 

cejler,  where  the  Gates  were  opened  to  her.  Here  fhe 
The  Shim  pubiifhed  a  Proclamation,  inviting  the  King  to  come  and 
tyPnelama-  refume  the  Government :    but  herein  Arc  acted  not  with 

tion  tnnjites 
the  King  ta 
rtturn.  (')  A  thoufand  Pounds.     Rymir's   Feed.  Tcm.  IV.  p.  133.     This  Prcclamation  is  dated  at  the  Tower  of  Lender,  Sept.  iS. 

(2)  October  t.j.     Knighton,  Col.  254-1- 

(3)  He  was  a  great  Benelaflor  to  Uxjcrd,  founded  and  end  wed  Exeter  College,  and  built  Hart  Hall.  The  Reafun  of  the  Mob's  Fury  againft  him  was. 
Tint  being  Trealurerot  the  Kingdom,  he  had  perfuadcri  the  King' s  Council  to  caute  the  itinerant  Jurtices  to  lit  in  London,  who  rinding  that  the  Citizena 
had  offended  in  many  things,  deprived  them  of  their  Libert  e!  ;   fii    J  fine,   and  inflicted  orporal  Puniihments  on  others-     Walfing.  p.  12+. 

(4)  They  alio  took  'John  Matjkall,  Servant  to  Hugh  It  D  , -..-.  er  junior,  and,  without  any  more  ado,  cut  off'  his  He..d,  and  "plundered  all  his  Goods. 
Wtljing.  p.  124.  (t)  Oaoadtr  26.     Rymer' i  Fad.  Tom.  IV.  p.  237. 

(6)  The  King  was  taken  November  16.     Waljing.  p.  125. 

(7)  This  was  done  on  bltrvcmbtr  20.     Ry mr's  Fad.  Tom.  IV.  p.  237. 

(5)  Edmund  Fttx-AUn  defended  rroiri  a  Daughtei  of  the  Family  of  th  fft/'ni  Earls  of Arundel.  He  was  mortally  hated  by  Mortimer.  It  was  laid  to  his 
Charge,  that  having  married  his  Son  and  Heir  to  the  Daughter  ol  Hugh  it  Deffenftr,  he  had  been  privy  to  his  Counlels,  and  had  d.  ne  the  Queen  much  Pre- 
judice in  her  Abfence;  and  befrdes,  had  procured  the  Death  of  Thomas  fate  Earl  of  LjncJjier,  with  that  of  Gor.domar  de  Faience  Earl  of  Pembroke.    Kr.i^bl.n. 

(9)  January  7.      Walfing.  p.  126. 

(10)  The  Articles  are  here  ini'eited  at  l«ngth,  becaul'e  it  wai  thought  they  might  be  more  latisfaclory  to  the  Reader,  than  the  Abftraft  given  by  Rapin. 
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Walfing. 


eth  Ptir.ce 
would  not 
accept  the 
C'lOtvniviih 
our  tbeKing, 
Confenr. 
Willing. 


'The  Parlia- 
ment obliges 
the  King   to 
Tejign  bis 
Cr'Jiun 
De  la  M. 
Knighton, 


"  governed  by  others,  who  gave  him  evil  Counfel,  to 
"  the  diflionour  of  himfelf,  and  deftrudtion  of  Holy 
"  Church,  and  all  his  People ;  not  confidering  or  know- 
"  ing  whether  it  was  good  or  evil ;  nor  would  remedy 
"  thefe  things,  when  he  was  requefted  by  the  great  and 
"  wife  Men  of  his  Realm,  or  fufter  them  to  be  amend- 
"  ed. 

"  II.  Alfo,  in  all  his  time  he  would  not  give  himfelf 
"  to  good  Counfel,  nor  take  it,  nor  to  the  good  Govern- 
"  mentof  his  Kingdom;  but  always  gave  himfelf  to  Works 
"  and  Employments  not  convenient,  neglecting  the  Buii- 
"  nefs  of  his  Realm. 

"  III.  Alfo  for  want  of  good  Government  he  loft  the 
"  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  other  Lands  and  Dominions 
"  in  Gafcogne  and  Ireland,  which  his  Father  left  him  in 
"  Peace  and  Amity  with  the  King  of  France,  and  many 
"  other  great  Perfons. 

"  IV.  Alfo,  by  his  Pride  and  Cruelty,  he  deftroyed 
"  Holy  Chuich,  and  the  Perfons  of  Holy  Church,  put- 
"  ting  fome  in  Prifon,  and  others  in  Diftrefs;  and 
"  alfo  put  to  fhameful  Death,  and  imprifoned,  banifhed, 
"  and  difherited  many  great  and  noble  Men  of  the 
"  Land. 

"  V.  Alfo,  whereas  he  was  bound  by  his  Oath  to  do 
"  Right  to  all,  he  would  not  do  it,  for  his  own  Profit, 
"  and  the  Covetoufnefs  of  him  and  his  evil  Counfellors 
*'  which  were  with  him;  neither  regarded  the  other  Points 
"  of  the  Oath  which  he  made  at  his  Coronation,  as  he 
"  was  obliged. 

"  VI.  Alfo,  he  abandoned  his  Realm,  and  did  as  much 
"  as  he  could  to  deftroy  it  and  his  People  ;  and  what  is 
"  woife,  by  his  Cruelty,  and  the  default  of  his  Perfon, 
"  he  is  found  incorrigible,  without  hopes  oi  Amendment. 
"  All  which  things  are  fo  notorious,  they  cannot  be  gain- 
"  faid.J 

This  Aft  paffing  Nemlne  Contradicente,  young  Edward 
was  proclaimed  King  in  IVcJlminJler-Hall,  by  the  Name 
of  Edward  III.  Then  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
pleached  a  Sermon  on  thefe  words,  The  I  Vice  of  the  Peo- 
ple, the  Voice  of  God;  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
what  the  Parliament  had  done,  and  exhorted  the  People  to 
pray  to  the  King  of  Kings  for  their  new  Sovereign. 

When  the  News  of  this  rigorous  Sentence  was  brought 
to  the  Queen,  (he  feemed  to  be  extremely  moved,  even 
to  the  burfting  out  into  Tears.  But  her  outward  Grief 
little  agreed  with  all  her  Proceedings  to  dethrone  her 
Husband  ;  much  lefs  with  her  PalTion  for  Mortimer,  of 
which  (he  gave  fuch  publick  Marks,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  be  miftaken.  The  Prince  her  Son,  whofe  Youth 
made  him  lefs  fufpicious,  was  perhaps  the  only  Perfon 
that  was  affected  with  her  counterfeit  Tears.  Urged  by 
his  generous  Inclinations,  he  folemnly  vowed  not  to  ac- 
cept the  Crown  during  the  King  his  Father's  Life, 
without  his  exprefs  Confent.  This  Vow  fomewhat  broke 
the  meafures  of  the  Parliament.  They  were  afraid  Edward 
the  Father  would  perfift  in  keeping  the  Title  of  King, 
though  ftript  of  all  his  Authority.  In  this  Perplexity,  it 
was  deemed  abfukrtely  neceffary,  to  oblige  him  to  refign  his 
Crown  to  the  Prince  his  Son.  Purfuant  to  this  Refolution, 
the  Bifhops  oi  Lincoln  and  Hereford  were  fent  to  prepare 
him.  Then  the  Parliament  nominated  twelve  Commif- 
fioners ;  namely,  three  Bifhops,  three  Earls,  two  Ba- 
ron*, two  Abbots,  and  two  Judges  ( 1 ) ;  to  whom  was 
added  Judge  TrtiJJ'el,  as  the  Nation's  particular  Procura- 
tor, to  declare  to  him,  that  the  People  of  England  were 
no  longer  bound  by  their  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  Refignation.  Nothing  fhewed  fo  much  their 
Refentment  againft  the  unfortunate  King,  as  their  Choice 
of  the  two  firft  Bifhops  (2),  whom  he  had  all  along  look- 
ed upon  as  his  Enemies,  and  who  indeed  difcharged  their 
Commiffion  very  rudely.  Inftead  of  giving  him  Confo- 
lation,  they  infulted  over  his  Misfortunes,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  perfuade  him,  he  was  depofed  for  his  own  Good, 
and  to  eafe  him  of  the  great  Weight  of  the  Government, 
that  he  might  live  more  happily  than  he  had  hitherto 
done.  But  as  their  malicious  Difcourfe  made  no  great 
impreffion  upon  him,  they  plainly  told  him,  unlefs  he  com- 
plied with  the  Parliament,  his  Condition  would  be  rendered 
more  unfortunate:  Adding,  his Obftinacy  would  be  a  great 
Prejudice  to  his  Family  ;  for,  if  he  refufed  to  refign  the 
Crown  to  his  Son,  the  Nation  was  refolved  to  elect  a  King, 
not  of  the  Royal  Family.  Upon  thefe  words,  they  with- 
drew, in  order  to  give  him  time  to  confider  of  his  Anfwer 
to  the  Commiffioners,  who  were  coming  to  receive  his 
Refignation. 


At  the  Arrival  of  the  Commiffioners,    the  unfortunate    1^27. 
King  came  out  from   his  Bed-Chamber  in   a  Mourning-  ^ad  state 
Gown,  with  Looks   demonftrating  his  inward  Trouble.  ^  Z^v'^i' 
As  he  was  acquainted  with  the  occafion  of  their  coming, 
the  fight  of  that   formidable  Power,  which  had  juft  de- 
fpoiled   him  of  Royalty,    made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon 
his  Mind,  that  he  fell   into  a   Swoon,  from  whence  he 
could  hardly  recover.     As  foon    as   he  came  to  hiirUMf, 
the  Commiffioners  told  him  their  Meffage,  and  lepreferTt- 
ed  to  him,    the  ill  Confequences  of  his   Refufal.     Then,  Walfing. 
the  unhappy  Prince,    with   a  Sadnefs  that    could  not  be  ^w^?"" 
feen  without  Pity,    anfwered,  "  That    he    fubmitted   to  tube  uL 
"  whatever  was  required  of  him,  with  the  greater  refig-^*""' 
"  nation,    as  he  acknowledged,    his  Sins    were  the  fole 
"  caufe  of  his  Misfortunes."     He  added  moreover,  "  that 
"  he  could  not  behold  without  extreme  Grief,  the  Aver- 
"  fion  his  Peopie   had  for  him  ;    but  if  his  Sorrow  could 
"  admit  of  any  Comfort,    it  was  from  the  confideration 
"  ot   his  Subjects  Goodnefs  to  his  Son,  for  which  he  re- 
"  turned  them  Thanks." 

After  this  Anfwer,  he  proceeded  to  the  Ceremony  of He  "r'g" 
his  Refignation,  by  delivering  to  them  the  Crown,  Seep-  '"en"-1'!"' 
tre,  and  the  other  Enfigns  of  Royalty.     Then  Sir  JVil- 
liam  Truffel,    addreffing    himfelf  to  the  King,     fpoke  in 
this  manner,  making  ufe  of  a  Form  of  his  own,    in  a 
cafe  where  there  was  no  Precedent  to  follow.     /  William  A  ve-w  Pn- 
Trullel,  Procurator  of  the  Prelates,    Earls,    Barons,    and' ''<lurt  '" 
People  in   my  Procuracy  named,    having  for  This  full  and  p,'iychron. 
fujfeient  Power,  do  Jurrender  unto  you,  Edward,  late  King  1  i-  c.  42. 
of  England,  the  Homage  and  Fealty  of  the   Perfons  afore-  Kni  hton. 
Jaid,  and  do  acquit   the  jame,    in  the  hejl  manner  the  Law 
and  Cujlom  can  give  it,    and  do  make  this  Protcflation,  in 
the  hiume  of  all  thofe  that  will  not   be  in  your  Fealty  or  Al- 
legiance for  the  Juture,    nor  claim  or  hold  any  Thing  of  you 
as  King,  but  account  you  as  a  private  Perfon,    zuithout  any 
manner    of  Royal   Dignity  (3).      Alter   thefe   Words,     the 
High-Steward,    [Sir  Thomas  Blunt]  broke   his  Staff,    and 
declared  all  the  King's  Officers  difcharged  from  his  Service. 
Thus  ended  the  Reign  of  Edivard  II,    in  the  forty  third 
Year  of  his  Age,  having  latted  nineteen  Years,  iixMoaths 
and  filteen  Days. 

This  Prince  had  a  very  mean  Genius,  which  per-  cbaraBer  «/ 
mitted  him  not  to  diltinguilh  what  was  for  his  Advan- rdWitd  i4* 
tage,  from  what  was  hurtlul  to  him.  He  followed  his 
Humour,  without  troubling  himfelf  about  the  Confe- 
quences, and  without  being  able  to  remedy  the  Misfor- 
tunes he  thereby  drew  on  himfelf.  Though  he  had 
many  Failings,  he  may  be  affirmed  to  be  more  weak 
than  wicked.  To  fum  up  his  Character  in  a  few  Words, 
he  was  exceeding  like  his  Grandfather  Henry  ill.  Ed- 
ward his  Father,  a  much  wiler  Prince  than  he,  and 
taught  by  the  Misiortunes  of  the  two  Kings  his  imme- 
diate Predeceilors,  ever  avoided,  as  a  molt  dangerous 
Rock,  all  occafion  of  Quarrel  with  the  Nobility  ;  chu- 
flng  rather  to  give  way  a  little,  than  hazard  his  quiet  to 
gratify  his  Relentment.  The  Son  had  not  a  lufftcient 
Capacity  to  follow  fo  good  an  Example,  or  to  improve  by 
his  Inftructions.  He  gave  up  himfelf  entirely  to  his  Fa- 
vorites, and  chofe  rather  to  forfeit  the  Affection  of  his 
People,  than  deny  himfelf  the  Satisfaction  of  heaping  Fa- 
vours on  thofe  he  loved.  His  Weaknefs  and  Incapacity 
drew  on  him  the  Contempt  of  his  Subjects,  which  was 
foon  changed  into  hatred,  when  he  was  feen  to  faenfice 
all  to  his  Paffions.  He  had  the  Misfortune  to  have  a  De  U  M. 
beautiful  and  amorous  Wife,  who  giving  way  to  an  in- 
famous Paffion,  compleated  his  Ruin,  for  fear  perhaps  of 
being  herfelf  prevented.  Certainly,  he  was  treated  too 
feverely  by  his  Subjects,  whole  Infolence  increafed  in 
proportion  to  their  Sovereign's  Weaknefs.  One  cannot 
obferve  without  wonder,  that  there  was  not  a  iingle  Per- 
fon willing  to  draw  his  Sword  in  his  Defence.  I  fhall 
not  undertake  to  determine  how  far,  in  thofe  Days,  the 
Rights  of  the  People,  with  regard  to  the  King,  might 
extend.  I  fhall  only  fay,  there  was  no  Precedent  to  fol- 
low; for  this  is  the  firft  Inftance,  in  the  Englijh  Hiftory, 
of  a  King  depofed  by  his  Subjects,  at  leaft  lince  the  Con- 
queft.  Echvard  II  is  taxed  with  being  given  to  drink. 
Some  fpeak  of  his  Fondnefs  for  Gave/ion,  fo  as  to  make 
it  believed  very  Criminal.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
commend  him  for  his  Continency.  And  indeed,  we  do 
not  find  he  had  any  Miftreffes  or  Baftards,  like  fome  of 
his  Predeceflbrs.  He  founded  Oriel-College  and  St.  Mary- 
Hall  in  Oxford  {jl),  and  built  a  Monaltery  for  Friars  on 
his  Eftate  at  Langley. 

He   had    by  lfabclla    of  France    two  Sons,    and  two  H7j  IJ*t, 
Daughters.     The  eldeft  of  his  Sons  was  Edward  III,  his 

Suc- 


(1)  Walfirgbam  fays,  that  it  was  three  Bifhop?,  two  Earls,  two  Abbot6,  four  Biron?,  three  Knights  from  every  County,  and  a  certain  Number  of  Perfons 
from  the  Cities  and  great  Towns,  chiefly  Irom  the  Cinque-Ports,  p.  126.     So  De  la  Moor,  p.  600. 

(2)  Aiam  de  Orison,  B  ihop  of  Hertford,  and  Henry  Burivaftbc,   Bijhop  ef  Lincoln. 

(3)  This  is  trnnflated  n  .iter  the  Origmjl  than  in  Rapin.      Knigbton,  Col.  2550. 

(4)  Tie    Honour  of  founding  Oriel-College  is  attributed   to  Edward  II,  though  he  did  little  more  than   grant  Licence  to  Adam  de  Bnm  his  Almoner 
i»  I314»  W  build  and  eodgw   <i  College  to  be  called  St,  Mary's  Untie,     To  this  Society,  King  Edward  111,  in  the  full  of  bis  Reign,    gave  a  Tenement 
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SuccelTor.  The  youngeft  called  John  of  Eltham,  the 
Place  of  his  Birth,  died  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  in 
his  Brother's  Reign,  without  Iflue.  Joanna  the  eldeft 
Daughter  was  married  to  David  King  of  Scotland. 
Eleanor,  the  fecond,  was  Wife  of  Reynold  Duke  of  Guil- 
ders ( 1 ). 

I  fhall  elbfe  the  Hillory  of  this  Reign  with  two  events, 
v^jcli  I  havenot  had  occaflon  to  fpeakof  elfewhere.  The 
nm  was  an  Earthquake,  the  moll:  terrible  that  had  ever 
"'/been  felt  in  Great  Britain.  The  fecond  was  the  Sup- 
■preflion  of  the  Order  of  the  Knight s-Tcrnp/ars,  both  in 
England  and  all  other  Chriftian  States.  This  Order  was 
firft  inftitutedat  Jerufalem,  in  the  Reign  of  Baldivinl  V  (2), 
for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Protection  of 
the  Pilgrims  that  reforted  thither  from  all  parts.  Hugo  de 
Paganis  and  Geoffrey  de  St.  Ademar  were  the  Founders. 
The  Knights  of  this  Older  were  at  firft  called,  The  Poor 
of  the  Holy  Gity.  Afterwards  they  had  the  Name  of 
Templars,  becaufe  their  firft  Houfe  was  near  the  Temple. 
Hence  it  is,  that  all  their  Houfes  were  ftiled  Temples. 
This  Order  was  confirmed  in  the  Council  of  Troye,  1 1  27, 
and  its  Ride  compofed  by  St.  Bernard. 

After  the  Downfal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerufalem, 
about  the  Year  1 1  86,  this  Order  was  difperfed  over  all 
Europe,  and  increafed  prodigioufly  by  the  Liberality  of  the 
Chriftians(3).  Riches  foon  changed  the  Manners  of  the 
Knights.  In  procefs  of  time  their  fcandalous  Lives,  join- 
ed to  an  infupportable  Pride,  caufed  them  to  be  as  odious, 
as  they  were  efteemed  in  the  beginning  of  their  Inftitu- 
tion  (4).  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  being  dif- 
obliged  by  thofe  of  his  Kingdom,  and  (5)  not  content 
with  punifbing  the  Offenders,  attempted  the  Ruin  of  the 
whole  Order,  by  means  of  Pope  Clement V,  whom  he 
had  artfully  gained.  In  the  firft  place,  he  ordered  all  the 
Templars  in  France  to  be  feized  (6),  as  well  as  the  Grand 
Majter  of  the  Order,  who  refided  in  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus, 
and  by  the  Pope's  order,  was  come  to  Paris.  Then  upon 
a  Charge  exhibited  againft  them,  that  at  their  reception 
into  the  Order,  they  denied  Jefus  Chrijl,  and  (pit  (7) 
upon  a  Crucilix,  he  caufed  fifty  (even  to  be  burnt,  among 
whom  was  the  Grand  Mafter.  To  this  accufation  was  ad- 
ded others  of  Herefy,  Sodomy,  and  other  numberlefs 
Crimes.  To  oblige  the  King  of  France,  Clement  V,  ear- 
neftly  preffed  Edward  II,  to  follow  the  Example  of  Philip 
his  Father-in  law.  After  much  Sollicitation,  he  obtained 
at  length,  that  all  the  Templars  in  England  fhould  be 
feized  (as  they  were  in  France)  in  one  day  (8 J.     Edward 


Pureanus 
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being  prevailed  with,  in  expectation  of  their  Eftates,  which  1 3271 
were  very  confiderablc,  held  a  National  Synod  at  Land'. ., 
where  they  were  condemned.  However,  They  were  not 
treated  fo  rigoroufly  as  in  France.  They  were  only  'if- 
perfed  in  the  Monafteries  to  do  Penance,  with  a  moderate 
Pennon  paid  out  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Ord<  TJ  e  Se- 
verities exercifed  upon  them  in  France  and  Eng  ind,  would 
no  doubt  have  fufheed,  if  the  Delign  had  been  only  to 
chaftifc  them:  but  their  Deftruction  was  determined. 
Clement  V,  agreeing  in  this  point  with  Phil':,  the  Fair, 
caufed  ftrict  Inquiry  to  be  made,  and  many  Witnefles  to 
be  heard,  who  accufed  not  fomc  particular  Knights  only, 
but  the  wliole  Order,  0/  the  molt  enormous  Crimes.  If 
thefe  Depofitioiis  were  well  attcftcd,  one  can  hardh  cjn- 
ceive  it  poffible,  there  could  be  fo  deteftable  a  Societ  y  among 
Chriftians.  But  every  Body  was  not  equally  perfuaded  of 
the  Truth  of  thefe  Evidences,  particularly" as' to  what  con- 
cerned the  Order  in  general.  Thefe  Preparations  being 
made,  the  Pope  called  at  Viennc  in  Dauphine,  a  general 
Council,  where  he  prefided  in  Perfon  ;  and  where  Philip 
was  pleafed  alfo  to  be  prefent,  to  promote  the  Condemnation 
of  the  Order.  But  they  did  not  find  the  Councd  difpofed 
as  they  expected.  The  Bifhops  could  not  think  of  con- 
demning Men  that  were  not  convicted,  or  even  fummon- 
ed  before  the  Council  to  arffwer  for  themfelves.  Thefe 
Proceedings  of  the  Pope,  without  hearing  what  the  Ordet 
could  alledge  in  theirdefence,  did  not  appear  fufficient  to  the 
Council,  who  wifhed  that  things  were  done  in  a  more  local 
manner.  So  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  ufe  the  Plenitude°of 
his  Apoftd'cal  Power,  in  fufpending  this  Order  for  ever, 
by  a  Bull  read  in  the  fecond  Seflion.  As  the  Council  was 
not  prepared  for  it,  no  Man  ventured  to  oppofe  the  Bull; 
and  their  Silence  was  taken  for  an  Approbation,  according 
to  the  method  now  fome  time  eflablifhed.  By  the  fameZto//, 
the  Pope  referved  to  the  Holy  See,  the  Difpofal  of  the  Eftates 
ot  the  Templars ;  and,  fhortly  after,  Clement affigned  them  A&  P(* 
to  the  Hofpitalhrs  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  cal-  Uh  p'  3*6> 
led  at  this  Day,  Knights  of  Maltha.  Edward II,  who95' 
had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  Eftates  of  the  condemned  Or- 
der, in  vain  oppofed  the  Pope's  Grant  to  the  Hofpitallerst 
and  infilled  on  the  Prerogatives  of  his  down,  by  which 
all  Confifcations  were  adjudged  to  him.  The  Troubles  in 
England  during  his  Reign,  would  not  permit  him  to  keep 
Poileffion  (9).  Thus  the  whole  Order  of  the  Templars 
were  made  to  fuffer  the  Punifhment  deferved,  doubtlefs, 
by  fome  of  their  Members,  but  which,  probably,  was  not 
due  to  all  in  general. 


called  Lt  Oriele,  on  .which  Ground  ftands  Oriel-Cillcge.  The  prefent  St.  Man-Hall  was  a  long  Time  the  Parfonage-Houfe  to  the  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  • 
which  Church  bting  appropriated  by  Edward  II,  to  the  College  founded  by  de  Brum,  the  Houfe  came  alfo  in  their  Polfellion ,  and  was  Ion  after  allotted 
for  the  Rdidence  ol  Students.     Camd.  Add.  Oxfordjhire.     But   if  Edward  11    was    nut  the    Founder  of  thu   College  ,  it   is  certain    he   founded    in    Oxford 

1313,  a  Houfe  for  Carmelites,  or  While-  Triers.     Sine's  Ann.  p.  21, in  1317,  February  14,  died  Margaret,  Relift  of  King  Edward  I,  and  was 

buried   in   thcQuhe  of  the  Grey  Friers  Church  in  London.      Id.  p.  219. 

(1)  She  was  married  to  him  with  a  fifteen  fhoufand  Pounds  Portion,  in  133;,  in  the  fixth  Year  of  Ed-ward  III.  This  Earl  Reyna/d,  being  Vice-Ge- 
neral of  the  Empire,  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  created  him  the  firft  Duke  of  Guelder:.  Eleanor  hid  by  him  two  Sons,  who  both  died  without 
Illuc. 

(2)  In  the  Year  Ill3.     M.  Paris,  p.  67. 

(3)  They  were   pofleffed  at  their  Difl'olutinn  of  fixteen  thoufand  Lordfhips,  betides  other  Lands.     Heylin's  Cofmog.  1,  3. 
(4/  It  Was  a  common  Saying,   To  drink  tike  a  Templar.     Col.  Eeel.  liijl.  p.  507. 

(5)  Walfingbam  fays,  That  Philip  King  of  Franee  had  a  mind  to  make  one  of  his  Sons  King  of  Jerufalem ;  fo  that  to  obtain  their  Riches  for  this  Son 
it  is  probable,  he  caulcd  that  Order  to  be  dillblved.  Or  elfe  perhaps,  that  King  and  the  Pope,  envying  the  Riches,  ^as  well  as  Magnificence  of  this  Orde/ 
might  agree  together  to  dill'olve  it,  that  they  might  (hare  their  Wealth  and  great  Revenues  between  them.  Wa/Jtng.  p.  99.      See  Tyrrell,  Vol.  IV.  p.  2-;* 

(6)  On  Offir  li,   1307-  (7)  Three  times.     See  the  Ankles  of  Inquiry  concerning  them  in  Brady,  Vol.  III.  p.  169. 

(8)  'January  7.     Rymer's  Ferd.   Tom-  III.  p.  34,  45. 

(9)  The  Poffeflions  of  the  Knights-Templars  were  granted  to  the  Hofpitallcrs  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  by  the  Parliament  which  met  in  the  beginnin» 
of  Lent  1324,  when  the  Stalutum  de  'Terns  Templariorum  was  enacted.     Wal/ing.  p.  120. 

Having   in  the  laft  Coin-Note  fpoken  of  the  Perfonj  that  fat  and  acted  at  the  Exchequer  during  the   fecond  Period,   I  fhall  confider  11,  the  Eufinefs  of 
the  Exchequer  during  the  fame,  which  may  be  ranked  under  three  general  Heads :   1.  Affairs  of  the  Revenue.     2.  Cufes.     3.  Bulinef;    of  various  kinds. 
J.  There  was  in  the   Exchequer  a  great  Variety  of  Buhners,  fpringing  from   things  incident  to  the  Revenue.     Fines  of  divers  kinds  were  impofed,  and 
Amercements   fet    by   the    Treafurer  and    Barons.       They  fomctimes  furveyed   the    King's  Manors,    and  committed   or  demifed  the  fame.      They  alio 
comm.tted    (by  the  King's  Command   and   All'ent)  the  Counties  to  Sheriffs,  and  removed  them  from   their  Bailywicks.     In  fine,  it  was  the  Eufinefs  of 
the  Treafurer  and  Barons,  to  fpced  the  levying  and  getting  in  of  the  King's  Debts,  and  manage  the  Crown  Revenue  to  the  bed  Advantage.     Ncveithelefs 
if  the  King  thought  them  remifs,  or  wanted  Money  very  urgently,  he  would  fend  Writs  or  Meffages  to  them,  to  haften  the  getting  in  or  Money,  m  fuch 
manner    as   he  directed.     2.    Pleas  and  Cult   :  Though  after  the    Separation  of  the  Common    Pleas  from  the  King's  Court  and    Palace,  it    was   f'ruiddcn 
by  the  Great  Charter,  and  afterwards  by  an  Ordinance,  to  hold  Common  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer,  yet  in  fact,  fome  Common  Pleas  were  ftill  hoid-.n ;  and 
the  King  fometimes  gave  leave  to  particular  Perfons,  to  bring  their  Suits  and  recover  their  Debts  there.     In  Suits  moved  between  Parties  in  the  Exchequer, 
the  King  granted  preference  to  one  Perfon  ;  namely,  that  he  ihould  be  paid  before  other  Creditors.     3.  Under  the  Head  of  Bufinefs  of  various  kinus,  we 
•may  place  Conventions  and   Recognitions,    which  were  frequently   made  in    the  Exchequer,     and  the  Prefentation  and    Admillion  of  Officers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  will  be  feen  hereafter.     Several  Officers  of  the  Exchange,  and  Coinage  of  Money,  were  from  time  to  time  prefented  and  fworn  in  the  Exche- 
quer, as  <vell  as  fome  others,  who  were  Officers  at  large,  as  Cuftomers  and  Commiffioners  of  Pci ambulation  of  Foreils.     Particularly  the  Mayors  and  chief 
Officers  of  Towns,  Efcheators,  Sfc.  were  prefented  at  the  Exchequer.     The  Citizens  of  London,  after  they  had  chofen  a  Mayor,  u.eJ  to  preient  him  yearly 
on  the  Morrow  of  St.   Simon  and  St.   Jude,  before  the  Treafurer  and  Barons,  who  fwore  and  admitted  him  to  his  Office;  10  likewile  their  Sheriffs  on  the 
Morrow  of  St.  Michael.     Thus  Nicolas  Bait  their  Mayor  (2S  Hen.  III.)  wa*  prefented  by  the  Citizens,  and  9  Ed.  II.  the  Mayor,  C-'e.    prefented  their 
Sheriffs  Hamon  Godchep,  and   William  Budde/e.     If  the  Sheriff  of  London  did  not  come  to  the  Exchequer  at  the  King's  Command,  to  take  ur  n  him  the 
Office  of  Sheriff,  he  was  to  be  amerced.     Sometimes  Sheriff's  of  Counties,  Under-Sherifts  of  Hereditary  ones,  ©V.  were  fworn  in  Perlln  at  ti     Exche- 
quer.    Several   of  the  King's  Tenants    in  Capite,  by  Knight's  Service,  did  their  Fealty  ;  and    others  *ho  held  of  the  King  in  Cap:;;,  by  Rent   L-ervice 
paid    their  Rent  at  the-  Exchequer.     Waller  It  limn,  Farrier  at  the   Strand  in   Middlifex,  was  to  have  a  piece    of  Crcund  in  the  Paril'n  of  St.  Clement 
to  place  a  Forge  there,    he  rendering  yeaily  fix  Horfeflioes.     Mag.  Rot.  19  Hen.  III.     This  Rent  was  antiently  wont  to  be  paid  at   the  Exchequer.'    It 
is  dill   tendered  there  to  this  Day,  by  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London,  to  whom,  in  procefs  of  Time,  the  laid  piece  of  Ground  was  gr-nted.     billing 
this  fecond  Period   (as  well  as  during  the  firft)  the  chief  Judiciary,  the  Treafurer,  the  Barons,  and  Council  at  the  Exchequer,  did  fometimes  act  in   Af- 
fairs  relating  to    the  publick  Peace,  and  to  the  Government  and  Defence  of  the  Realm.     In  general,  the    Bulinefs  and    Acts  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
were  wont  to  be  entered  or  recorded  in  fcveral  Rolls,    the  principal  whereof  were,  the  Rojulus  anr.alis,  or  great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  of  which  I    have  fpokerl 
in  the   laft  Coin  Note;  and  therefore  fhall  only  add  here,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (who  Items  to  have  been  appointed  to  be   a  Check   upon 
the  Treafurer)  from  antient  Time,   caufed  a  Counter-Roll  of  the  Treafurer's  Great   Roll,  to  be  made  up   every  Year.     There  are  fome  of  thefe  Rotuli 
Canc.l/arii   more  antient  than  the  Reign   of  Henry  III.     This  obfervation  may  ferve  to  refolve  a  doubt,  which  the  Antiquaries  have  hitherto  lain   under. 
For  Example :  There  is    in  the  Record-Office  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a  Duplicate  Great  Roll  of  6  Rich,  I.  and  another  of  7  Join.     And  there  is  an- 
other of  the  third  of  John,  in  the  Cuftody  of  the  Treafurer  and  Chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer.     The  Great  Rolls  of  which  feveral  Years  are  in   the 
Rep.  fitory  of  the  Pipe.     And  in  the  fame  Repofitory,    there  are  two  Great  Rolls  of  the  fourth  o(  John.     Now  all   thefe   Duplicate  Rol's  Mr.  Mtdox 
takes   to  be  Rotuh  Cancel/arii.     The  next  Records  were  the  Memoranda,    or  Remembrances.     A  Remembrance  was  antiently    wont  to  be  made   f.r  every 
Year,    in  each  of  the  Remembrancer's  Offices.     On    the  part  of  the   Treafurer's  Remembrancer,  each  yearly  Bundle  contained    feveiaJ  Heads  or  Titles, 
fuch  as   Communia,    the  common  Bufinefs ;  C-impota,  or  Accounts  ;  Vifus,  Views ;  Advcntus,  the  Advents  of  the  Accomptants ;  and  other  Titles.     Su   alfo 
the  Memoranda,  on  the  part  of  the  King's  Remembrancer,  have  the  like  Heads  or  Title.     Of  the  Originals  of  the  Chancery,  which  were  wont  to  be 
repofitcd   in   the  Treafurer's  Remembrancer's    Office,  I    fhall  fpeak   hereafter.     In    the  Memoranda  of  the  Exchequer,    was  entered  great  variety  of  Bufi- 
nefs :    For  Inftance,    the    King's  Writs  and  Precepts  of  many  kinds,  relating  to  the  Revenue,  Tenures,  &c.    Cummiffions  of  Bailvwicks/Cultodie- 
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neral,  al!  thofe  things  which  were  < 
Commotio  R^is  to  controll  Accompts, 
or  cum  C  m     '     R«"j    *c-      The    ' 
the  T  rms,  Conjidtratum  efi,    or  ( 

other  words  were  alfo  Ibmetimes  ul'ed,  as  Ordinarunt  fr««l*r»«t,  &c  !■»  a™  cTnfiderrtinm  Cri* >L  ^c.  ."I."  In  tie  Bufinefs  of  the  Excheque^ 
feid,  the  Tenant,  or  Defendant,  mould  be  d.fcharged  by J"*^f "STSSTrfif  King  to  the  Treafurer  and  Barons,  fignifyng  to  them  his  ,.leafure,  con- 
fas  to  Pleas  and  Accompts)  there  was  frequent  ufe  of  Wnts  o •Letters  mm  6  Sometimes  Meffages  were  brought  by  living  Meflengers.  The 
ierning  Matters  depending  before  them.  Thefe  parted  under  the  gre  t  o.  t^  F^Sc  ■  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ,n  ocefe  rf 
m„ft  frequent  of  thefe  Wnts  or  Mellagca  were :  Mo  do  Juft.ce  or  Right ^>  ™5^0  ^ ^di  Writi  or  other  Meffages  to  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Courts, 
Time,  this  Correfpcndence  between  the  Palace  and  the  judicial  Court,,  o  r  th  I  J*»*»  ^  m  (hc  Rd  rf  livmi  rf  Thus  much  ,.  f  the  1MB. 
was  in  many  Cafes,  forbidden  by  Statute.  But  th,s  Reftndicn  was  not  11  f«^ f^  conl  derable  Accomptants  to  the  Crown,  the  method  of  Ac 
nefs.  I  come  now  III,  to  the  Accompts  of  the  Exchequer.  As  the  Sheriffs wer the  molt  .  i\  ^^  f  ,  >,,^  .  Thc  pre> 
compts  at  the  Exchequer  will  be  beft  learnt  from  thole  of  Ae  Shenffs.  The  A r™**^ »  ^  ^.^  Fern)j  Jnd  Cor/aJ  ^.^  and  om  J  h£ 
the  fifm  Comfoti;  the  Sanma,  or  making  of  the  Sum.  1  he  trojer  wa .  paid,\the  Accomptants  were  amerced,  or  otherwife 
»*«£.,  and  the  Sommonces.     It   was  probably  caUed  %>/'""•  '»* £*     *f^Vcompt,  which  ftood  A  to  #,  whilft  the  Sheriff  was  purifying 


pumfhed.     The  Kfi.  Comfit,,  or  view  of  Accompt,  was  the  Entrance  ot  p^^T^S,' xo  have  an  Allowance  or  Difcharee  of  any  Sums  charged 

or  liquidating  his  Account,  by  producing  his  Warranta,  or  Vouchers,  by  V.rtue  wnereo^   n  ^  of  ^  ^         ^     ^^ 

on  h.m.     After  the  V.ew  was  made,  he  proceeded  to  the  S-,  »  «afc,  or  CM »"*™>  * 

of  confiJering  the  manner  of  a  Sheriff's  Accompt  is,  as  it  Hands  in  the  <?"«■**«•     Whc, 

Pa.ts    theC«r*M   CWfatttf,  the  Rma*«t  firm*,   atter  Trrr*  rfa/tf ;  the  Cr«m>.f«*,  if  any 

Purnreftures,    Fines,  Oblatas,  Amerciaments  of  divers    forts,   Elcuages,  Aids,     1  alL.ges,  ana 

rTSh»n»i,hia  the  Sheriff's  Charge,  and  the  like.     The -.Corfu,  Com„*,u!  conl.l 


„.    _         ....  ------     *-;.._.  j,,^,.  .k,  Crtmtr.tum    if  anv  ;  the  Fi-hatum   ox  Jt-ma  ut  fnyicuu     rne   iiiuo  oi    ticcais  ana 

Parts,  theOrf.  C«  Ml «,  the  Rom^s  firm,    ^?£**"f'\?£X^Z'^\  Profits  ;  Fefms   or  ilfues  of  Towns,   Burghs,  Gird,  or 
Purpreftures,    Fines,  Oblatas    Amerciaments  ot  d.vers    for       Elc™^*c«^«V C«»>-f«  co„r.ftcd  of  feveral  Manors  and  La**,,  which  being  let  or  committed 
Lands,  which  were  within  the  Sheriff  s  Charge,  and  the  like.      1     F,trr,   t0  ,he  Crown  arofe.     Thefe  Manors  or  Lands  lay  within  the  - 
.„„„.!,„   ►„   ,h.   Sheriff,    made  the   Fund,  out  of  which  the  annual  Ferm    to  the   crown  aroie  j  ,,,,       . 


iSU^SS  £*££«?  be"  a  ™W^or  a  Delation upon  then  F^thi.r  Ailegianc,      .here  one^was  ,nde  hted.  1  ne^ng  ana  ,™ 
- -?^^^^  ^^^"^-^^^^0^  S^r^in^r^^^'h'chau:  "^...i^crrnilBon  fro.,  the  ^S>  or  thejul.cie,,  or  Bar_  of 


to  the  King,  ne  was  iu  c.ve  me  ryeueei  a..  ""j»« r    'u    P  v.  .  ,nd  m  orevent  Fiauds  by  an  anient  Statute,  Z7  Hti.  ill,  certain  renons  were 

of  Diftrefs,  it  was  the  Duty  of  the  Sheriff  to  fell  it  at  a  leafonable  Pr  ce  ;  and  to .prevent  *«»<^«»  »  [&  rf  Lib:/ties    3nd  other  p„fons  conOTne& 

to  be  aff.gned  to  approve  the  fame  to  the  Sheriff.     ShenrS  were  to  n  ,  ,  y  t he  T u« ^ot  th  .        ^  ^     g,  Somtt,mes  the  pkd       wcre  rcnlarkablv  nu. 

The  K.ng's  Debtors  found  Sureties    if  ..-T^ •  were  "^^^tre^^ZcomP^  and  othe/Bulinea  at  the  Exchequer.     Allowances  or  D.fcounts 


louna    :nQLiiuu  lu    mt  »i^'"pt»'",  *•—   -■-    ,      ,  ;     ArrnmDts    or  d;d  not  purlue  cne  lam;  m  uuc  mdiuici,   uo   »*ts  ['uji.hi^ 

,,!„•.  than  the  Accomptanfs  Receipts.     If  an  Accomptant  did  not  come  torrhd er_ his  Ace « iipts^  ^  chj  h=  was  committed  l0  the  Mar. 

by  Diftrefs,  and  feizure  of  Land,  and  by  Amercement.     It  he  d,d  no,  an  wer  the  Debts  or  Sums  »  .f  Comm;)ner 

ft"!,  or  rir.fr,>.,,  or  the  Tower  ofW»».      1=   A  comp. .nt,  depart, d    Ir^m    h    Exchequ^ ^r    befo re       ^       ^   J  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

,0  be  attached   by  their  Bodies.      Lords  anj  others,   who  claimed  to  have  F™nchUes  *'^»  *        ^ccount  there  of  the  ,ffue  of  lhe;r  Franchife,  and 

Exchequer,  when  the  Sheriff  of  their  County  was  paffing  "^P-^™^  gut  if  the  faid  Lords  and  others  failed  to  appear,  &c.  it  was  ufual 
were  allowed  fo  much  as  they  were  rightfully  mt.tled  to  by  Charters  from    he  Crown.     But  ^  ^  g^  ^  ^  c<jurt  ^  ^ 

for  the  K.ng  to  leize  their  Franchife.     The  Accomptants  at  the  time  o    paffing ,    !.«  A«™  t  ,  J-  m^  y.^  of  ^ 

As  Money  was   fomet.mes  pa.d  in,  fo  Accompts  were  lometimes  rendered  at :  tta  Camera  M£  P  ^^  ;  J      ^  or  Eftrats  rf 

King's  Writ :  Ey  the  Writ  cr  Teftimony  of  the  Jufticary  or  Baron  By  Trig "mt  ^f~]  ,  0  hcr  way,  The  Chancery,  in  the  moft  antient  times, 
the  J.Sfcfai!  Bv  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Palt.es:  From  the  ^^^J^S^^i  and  fealed  a.  the  Exchequer,  where  the  Great  Seal 
was  ufually  holden  at  the   Exchequer :  Or,  many  or  m,  ft  of  the  Chancery  WriU 1  wen 1  tnen      p       h  Wri      and  Pre      ts  of  the  Grcat  Sea,  came  tj> 

was  cmmonly  kept.     When  therefore  the  Chancery  was  feparated  from  the  Exchejue r    an dt^ he  Uwt  ^  ^  rf  K.ng  _  ^^  ^  fc 

■    -nfelves  in  the  R^/,  C..  *,  >.  ^f^^iSl  It, «  fro  J  the  Chancery  to  the  Exchequer.     In  faft,  from  the  beginning 


what  Purpole  given.      <_oumeib  wee  .».™~  — ■ --        ■       _  ,nnrh-r  for  Shillings,  or.      In  the    17m  ot  rv.ng  /son,  ten  jnu.inp  o 

feveral  Diftina»«s  of  the  chequered  Cloth, «*.  one  row  or  place  to _  Pound «,  ««lu     «a      ■  ^^     ^       ^        ?li„.  R,,.  6 

„an  Money  (valued  at  xv  ,)  and  two  Belants  (valued  at  . . .  .  and  v  ,  A)   ««  ukd  "  ^  ^  or  f    ,rior  ExcheQuer  „-ere :  The  two 

I  come  now  in  the  laft  Place  ,0  the  Officers  or  Minifters  ot  the  ^chJc  h    ^«l£l    the  Aud.tor.,  the  Clerk  of  the  Eftreats.     ..    There  were  ant- 
offer  of  the   great  Roll     the  Ufher,  the  Conftab ^e,^ the  Mar  hal      «»  ,  ^  ^^  ^  ^  o(her  ^ 
They  were  lometimes  called  *'-«'""»' *f  ■  M)lL,da.    which  have  been  made  up   in  their  refpeflive 


fafely, 
monces 
rected. 
nominated 

ofthe'Ex'chequeHs  v;ry  antient.      He  was  appointed  by  the  Marihal of  EngUM.     Wiullt  an  ^ce,,..e  r^^™  ^j.  „  ^,~     Thc  Fmba  Manfialli 


1  ji.iicNi.     ui  »«  <fr»».  .,  ™.  .— o  Filets  or  Files,  or  ma  rune  or  nag.      1 .«.  ^  -i-.»j  i.™.yl-... 

nd  Vouchers" produced  by  Debtors  or  Accomptants.     Thefe  he   kept   in  Farules  or  BUB,  or  »/"  dld  do  it  pr   m3de  default  at   any  day  prefixed  to 

•     Exchequer  Records.     When  an  Accomptant,  having  been  Iworn  "."j^™ 

fons  that  wim  employed  at  the  Exchequer,  in  arrcfting  Accomptants  or 


Id   Voucners  prouueeu   oj   ^eu^.oe..   ^» r.- —         >  .  r™««,    .,,   Account,   dl 

often  mentioned  in  the  Exchequer  Records.     When  an  Accomptant,  having  been  fwor 1   to  Ace  * 
ta!  or  did  not  duly  anfwer  the  Arrerage,  of  his  Account,   he :  was .«omm.t«l  in  Cuftody  .0    h«   M 


I,  to  remain  Prifoner  till  the  Court   made  a  Re- 


»W  II.  all  the  Eftreats  which  were  in  the  Coftody  ot    the  Treafurer  s  Remembrancer,    were  by  ^  ^   offiK  ^  chMce||or  of  ^   Exche<1„er. 

«fc  Ci//i»We,  Clerk  of  the  Summonces.     S.  There  was  alio  a  Cler.cu,  Brevmm  *  *«*«™     «  &     hc      ft   PcnoJ    (h=   Chambcrbins  in  Fee,  who 

Amangft  the  Officers  of  the  Exchequer,  during  the  fecond  Perrod  may  be  reckoned  g^»»^V™  ^nd  arc  nunlbered  amongft  the  Barons  .here.  But 
were  great  Officers  in  the  Kmg's  Court  fomet.mes  fat  and  *^-**%£*%!l&  "fc  ^  tie  great  Exchequer  and  at  the  Receipt.  The  Perlons 
after  «idi(  the  Chamberlains  in  Fes  uiually  deputed  «lki3  W  rfSCTW  Uivu  QftKes  lor  tnern,  o«n  5  u 
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(0  deputed,  were  at  firft  Kniojlt;. 
Barons :  And 
by  Letters  Pati 
Deputy  was  admitted 
or  Allowance 


Recefta,  without  dlflingi:i(liing  them  town  1  ne    nothi     by  particuhi  nan      01  Office.   Fence  hath  aiifcn  fome  Obfcurity.     The  Ciena  Tbcfaurarii  k-m  I 
been  the  Officers  afterwards  called,  Clerk  rf  the  ft/A,  Writer  of  the  Tallies,  &e.  and  induced  all  the  Officers  ot'  the  Receipt,  except   thofc  whofc  Of:;- 
Serjeanties,  or  related  imm.d:.iu-1v  to  the  Chan  ;   .1  ice.     la  th*  upper  Exchequer,  there  are  tot  few  Memorials  concerning  the  Office.;  or  Club 


Serj 

Receipt.     The  Cferklhip  of  the  Pilli  is  probably  antient.     There  is  in  the  Trcafury,  at  the  Receipt  of  Exchequer,  a  Ptlf, 
a  lien.  III.    In  the  3ith  of  Hen.  III.  the  Pell  Roll  is  called  Magma  Rotulus  de  Recepta.     In  the  *8th  of  Hen.   III.   Simon  d, 
of  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer;     At  the  Receipt  w  Exchequer  were  alfo  fome  Serjeantie 
of  Pefi 


it  may  be,  *Cwoiitr~pe!l of 

Vt'eftmmfltr   w      ch 
ry  Officers  j  namely,  a  Pefir  .mi  Tutor.     Th-  1 1 


Ponderator,  or  Weigher,  was  the  Serjeanty,  vhich  in  the  4th  of  King  "John,  was  veiled  in  Thomas  de  Windefore,  and  remained  in  that  i 
for  fome  tme  afterwards.     Another  Serjeanty  wai  the  l-'uf'rie.     By  Fttfir  we  arc  to  undcrftand  Metier.     One  Wi  ,r  ,n  ,|lc    Rejgns  ,, 

Henry  II.  ind  Rictard  I.     Concerning  the  UiTier  of  the  Receipt,  nothing-remarkable  occurs  within  this  Period.     1   (hall  conclude  with  a  few  Intrais 
the  Allow-.nce  made  to  feveral  Minifters  of  the  Receipt  of  Exchequer,  for  their    Livetie  and  Con    I.,  and  othei  NeceiTaries.     In  a  Urn.  Ill',  the  1 
of  the  Minders  of  the  Exchequer  lor   fourfcore  Days,    from  the   Fcaft  of  St.  Michael,  till  Monday  next  after  the  Frafl  of  St.   Lueiut  v/crc :  To  three 
Scribes  c.     To  the  two  Knights  of  the  Chamberlains  v  1 1 1  Marks.     To  'John  de  Windefore   mil.     To   John  the  Fafor  1 1    Marks  and  a  Hal 
Simon  Dnel  1 1  Marks  and  a  Half.     To  the  four  Tellers  I  1  I  i  /.     To  the  Vigil,  and  for  Lipht  x  1.     For  a  Hutch  to  Ijy  up  the  Men,,.,,. I,  vi  1  </.     I.  1 
Rodds  for  the  Tallier  v.t.     For  Parchment  for  the  Vfe  of  the  Chamberlains,  and  the  chief  Jufticier's  Clerk   lirir,     F01  Ink,  during  the  ....  h 
1 1 1  j.     Fir  Litter  for  the  Chamber  of  the  Barons,  and  Houfe  of  Receipt  x  1 1  rf.     For  NeccfFarie;  for  the  laid  Chambers  xx  d.     For  ten  dozen  of  I 
xxj.     Fo  Wax  hi.     For  Leather  for  the  Tallier  ixrf.     For  a  Hutch  to  lay  the  Inquifitions  m   ilea".     For  the  Marlhal's  Hutch  x  1  1  d.     For 
to  put  theallowed  Tallies  in  x  1  1 1  1  ./.     For  carrying  and  re-carrying  the  Hatches  v  j.     For  a  Tonell  to  put  in  the  i>  Marks,  fent  to  the  King  at  - 1 
by  R.  Bifhjp  of  CbUbcJIcr  x  1 1  <7.     For  Locks,  Bolts,  and  other  fmall  Expences  11111.     Total,  xx  1 1 1 1  /.  1 1 11  1.  v  1 1 1  d.     Ex  Pcllc  Rcccptar  d 
9  Hen.  111.  Rot.  ult.  mdoij  .  penes  The/,  el  Catncr, 


El. 


Edward  IPs  Coins  (if  ever  he  coined  any  Money,  which  Nicolfon  fays  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed)  are  in  ail  refpecls  like  his  Father's,  and  dtttinguirfied 
from  them  only  by  Name,  mix.  EDWA.  EDWAR.  or  EDWARD.  ANGL.  RMS.  HYB.  On  the  Reverie,  the  Names  of  feveral  Cities  in  England 
and  Ireland,  as  C1VITAS  LONDON.  L1NC0L.  DUBLIN.  WATERFORD,  &e.  The  Title  of  Dcmmut  Hybtmia  is  never  wanting  on  his  Coin 
Unoljon  obferves,  neither  our  Hiftories  nor  Laws  afford  us  any  Light,  as  to  this  King's  Money. 
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11.     EDWARD  III.     Shimmed  of  Windso  r. 


Edward  III, 
(     ■  'a  ■■:.,'. 

!■  Cooes. 
V-   .11        . 


mm  mm* 


H  E  depofing  of  Edward  II  pro- 
cured not  the  Englifo  all  the  Hap- 
pinefs  they  were  made  to  expecT 
If  they  faw  themfelves  freed  from 
theT roubles  that  diiturbed  the  late 
Reign,  it  was  only  to  fall  into  a 
no  lefs  incommodious  State.  The 
Government  of  a  weak  and  im- 
prudent King  was  not  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  of  a  minor  Prince,  under  the  Direction 
of  a  paffionate  Mother,  and  a  young  unexperienced  Mini- 
fter,  more  prefumptuous  and  lefs  able  than  the  Spencers. 
Accordingly  the  People  quickly  found,  that  they  had  not 
gained  much  by  the  Change.  Happily  for  them,  Edward's 
Minority  was  of  no  long  continuance.  As  foon  as  the 
young  Prince  had  taken  the  Government  upon  himfelf,  lie 
converted  the  Misfortunes  of  the  late  Reign  into  Blef- 
fings,  and  the  Injuries  received  from  France  and  Scotland, 
into  Glory  and  Triumphs.  A  remarkable  I  nftance,  which 
(hews,  that  the  profperous  Condition  of  a  State  depends  lefs 
on  its  own  Strength,  than  on  the  Prudence  of  him  that 
fits  at  the  Helm.  This  is  what  we  are  going  to  fee  in 
the  prefent  Reign,  which  is  juft ly  ranked  amongll  the  molt 
Illuftrious  of  the  EngUjh  Hifrory. 

When  theCornmillioners  fent  to  Ketiehuortb,    were  re- 
turned with  Edward  I I's  Refignation,  the  Prince  his   Son 


was  again  proclaimed,  under  the  Name  of  Edward  Ul,  and  1327. 
crowned  a  few  Days  after  ( 1 ).  The  Queen  and  Mortimer, 
whofe  Intereft  it  was  to  make  the  whole  NationAccomplices 
of  their  violent  Proceedings,  affecled  on  that  occafion,  to 
caufe  a  Coronation- Medal  to  be  ftruck,  importing  the  um» 
verfal  Confent  of  the  People  to  the  prefent  Revolution.  On 
one  Side  was  the  young  King  crown'd, laying  his  Scepter  on  a 
heap  of  Hearts,  with  this  Motto,  POPULO  DAT  JURA 
VOLENTI.  On  the  Reverfe,  a  Hand  held  forth,  as  it 
were  faving  a  Crown  falling  from  on  high,  with  thefe 
Words,  NON  RAPIT  SED  REOIPTT(z). 

Though  Edward  was  but  in  his    fifteenth   Year  (3),  Ti'  P'r'j- 
he  had  already  a  mature  Judgment,  and  a  Penetration  un-  "."". 'namn 
common  to  that  Age.     However,    in  compliance    to  the 
Laws  of  the  Land,  the  King  muft  have  Governors,    and 
the  State  Regents.     The  Parliament  (4)  chofe  twelve  from 
among  the  Bifhops,  Earls,  and  Barons,    of  whom  Henry 
ot  Lancajhr   was  declared  the  Chief (5).       The    Queen 
oppofed  not  this  Nomination.     But  as  fhe  had  the  Power  S-t  tie 
in  her  own    hands,    fhe    feized    the  Government,    and  %J? ."""» 
ma  red    it   only    with    her  Creatures.      Roger  Mortimer,  „J„,, 
who  had  as  great  an   Influence  over  her,  as  Spencer  the 
Son   had  over  the    late    King,    executed    the    Office   of 
Prime  Minifter,  and  managed  the  Affairs  of  the  KingAm 
according  to  his  Pleafure.     As  the  Parliament  was  at  the  Wtlfing. 
Queen's  devotion,    Ihe  procured  the  Grant  of  a  Dower,  Dc  la  M* 


(1)  He  began  his  Reign  January  20.  was  crowned  the  26th  at  .7' tjlt nlnft ei -.  by  Walter  Arohbiioop  of  Qhrtl, 
Order  of  Knighth  "■  ''■  in  tkc  hands  ri  the  Earl  of  Lamajler      Rymer's  Tied.  Tom.  IV".   p.  244.     Wdljtms. 

(a)  This  is   Jvjhua  Barnes's  Account  in    his  I. tie  of  /'..'::    rd  I!!,   who  tells  us  he  law  one  of  thefc  Meohrls 
Bifhcp  NlcolUn  think    the;    ■  iy  widely  mil}.. ken  r"iat  firft  afcribed 'rJiefe  Medals  to  that  Prince.     For  \i . 

looks  that  way,  and  the  inferibed  Fancies  arc  too  bright  fur  thou-  Times,  and  favour  of  a  much  more  polite  Age. 

(3)  He  was  but  in  his  fourteenth,  being  born  *'y     See  above,  p.  392.     Nbte  (1). 

(4.)   Mentioned  above,   an  1  which  o.<s  ftlll  v.  I  ng  .■     ". 

(?)  Tliere  were  five  Bifhops,  tw  >  Karl-,  -  nd  fn  1    '■'■  jdns  1    I  h  it  Name!  were,  Walttr  /I    inald  Archbifltop 
;     ;,    y  ;.,,  Stratford  Bifii  p  of  h  '    .     ';   '       ■    ''        Bifii      "I  >■' ■  .    er,  and     Id     '  0  letut  Bifhop  of  Hi 

Earl-Marihal,  and  Edmund  of  PfitdJI'.ci  E  irl  of  Kent;    the  Barons  wei   ,  Jobi    I  rd  '•         -,.  ■fi:»\n  Lord  li 
Jblm  Lord  Roft .-  Beird«  Henry  Earl  of  Lai  id  vho  v.  us  depu;  i  fa  !;  IS  :  1I1. ■  ch  ef 


and 


Candlemafs -Dtj  received  the 


•rbui 
p.  126. 

at  a  Friend's  Chambers-  in  Cray's  Inn.     But 
he  fays)  there  is  nothing   in  the  Legend  that 
H:jl  Lit.  Part  III.  p.  250. 


M  Canierbnt  v,  William  Mdtitt  Arcrrbiihcp  of 
reforafj  trie  Earls  were,  "/7'wii  of  Brotbertsn 
"o£e,  Henry  Lord  Perry,  Oliver  Ingham,  and 
Carejol  the  King's  Pcifon.  Leland's  CdliB. 
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iJ-7. 


the  Parlni- 
mcit  afiuull 
the  Stnttnw 
fjJfeJ  in  tb, 
U  re  Reign. 
Aft.  Pub. 
IV.  p.  j45, 
*$6,  *i7- 


KTht  King  de- 
mand* the 
Ciaor.iziation 
vftbe  Earltj 
Land  tier* 


Ibid.  p.  249. 
&c.  269. 


SfcXftg 

0/  Scotland 

7r«r«. 
Buchanan. 
Aft.  Pub. 
IV.   p.  270. 
281. 
Froillart, 
1-  1.  c.  15. 


Buchanan. 
18. 


Edward 
raifes    an 
Army. 
Walling. 
Knighton. 
Fioilfart, 
).  1.  c.  1 3. 
Aft.  Pub. 
IV.  f.  281 
2S7,  292. 
Ecfraid. 


The  Sects 

rwva^e  the 
Btitdal. 


Bncth. 

£11*  hu  frail. 


exceeding  two  Thirds  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown.  At 
the  fame  time,  a  hundred  Marks  a  Month  were  affigned 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  depofed  King.  A  Sum  more 
than  fufficient  for  the  Expences  of  that  unfortunate  Prince, 
who  was  treated  in  his  Confinement  after  a  very  unbecom- 
ing manner. 

The  Animofity  fhewn  by  the  Parliament  in  their  Pro- 
ceedings againft  Edvjard  II,  encouraged  fuch  as  were 
Sufferers  whilft  the  Spencers  were  in  Power,  to  petition 
to  be  reflored  to  their  Efiates  and  Honours.  Their  Peti- 
tions met  with  a  favourable  Reception.  The  Parliament, 
wiljing  to  juftify  their  late  Conduct,  reverfed  all  the 
Judgments  palled  in  the  foregoing  Reign,  as  well  againft 
the  late  Earl  of  Lancnjlcr  (1)  and  his  Adherents,  as 
againft  thofe  that  favoured  the  Defigns  of  the  Queen.  It 
was  pretended,  they  were  contrary  to  Law,  and  mani- 
feftly  extorted  by  the  Credit  of  the  Favourites.  Perhaps 
this  gave  occafion  to  fome  Hillorians  to  fay,  that  Ed- 
ward  III  was  pleafed  to  begin  his  Reign  with  a  General 
Pardon.  But  if  by  this  General  Pardon  be  meant  the  re- 
verfing  the  forementioned  Judgments,  the  Honour  of  it  is 
not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  King.  He  not  only  did  nothing 
of  himfelf,  but  it  is  certain  that  herein  the  fole  Motive  was 
to  difparage  the  late  Government,  and  favour  the  Queen's 
Party.  For  the  fame  purpofe,  the  King  was  perfiaded 
earneftly  to  follicit  the  Court  of  Rente  for  the  Canonization 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancajler,  beheaded  at  Pontfratl  {1).  He 
was  made  to  fay  in  his  Letter  to  the  Pope,  that  theMiia- 
cles  wrought  at  his  Tomb,  were  a  clear  Evidence,  his 
Punifhment  was  a  real  Martyrdom.  In  fine,  all  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Queen  and  Parliament  tended  folely  to 
juftify  what  had  been  done  with  regard  to  the  late  King, 
which  doubtlefs  would  have  been  deemed  very  criminal  if 
it  had  not  been  crowned  with  Succefs. 

The  Tranquillity  England  hoped  to  enjoy  under  the 
new  King,  who  was  in  Peace  or  in  Truce  with  all  his 
Neighbours,  was  difturbed  by  an  Incurfion  of  the  Scots 
on  the  Borders.  Robert  their  King,  though  in  an  ill 
State  of  Health,  and  of  a  great  Age,  believed  he  ought 
not  to  fuffer  the  Non-age  of  the  King  of  England  to  pafs 
without  reaping  fome  advantage.  He  was  afraid  like- 
wife  that  a  too  long  repofe  might  enervate  his  Subjects. 
In  his  Circumftances,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  keep 
them  in  breath,  well  knowing  they  had  to  deal  with 
formidable  Enemies,  who  in  making  Truce  with  them, 
had  not  departed  from  their  Pretentions.  Thefe  are  the 
moft  probable  Reafons  of  this  Rupture,  which  Buchanan 
juftifies  only  by  faying,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  Robert 
was  fwayed  by  powerful  Motives.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
he  put  the  Earl  of  Murray  (3),  and  Sir  "James  Douglafs 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  Men,  and  ordered  them 
to  ravage  the  Borders  of  England  (4).  Edward  could  not 
hear  the  News  of  this  Irruption,  without  an  eager  delire 
of  fignalizing  himfelf  in  the  Defence  of  his  Kingdom. 
Though  they  who  governed  in  his  Name  had  no  great 
Inclination  for  War,  they  did  not  think  it  for  their  Inte- 
reft  to  fuffer  fuch  an  Infult.  Their  Authority  might  have 
been  ftiaken,  if  on  this  occafion  they  had  fhewn  any  fign 
of  Weaknefs  or  Cowardice. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Council  being  agreeable  to  the 
King's  Defires,  an  Army  of  fixty  thoufand  Men  was 
raifed,  including  the  Troops  brought  by  John  de  Hai- 
naidt  into  England.  The  whole  Army  being  come  to 
York,  Edward  was  juft  going  to  head  them,  when  a 
fudden  Quarrel  arofe  between  the  Englijb  and  the  Hai- 
naulters,  wherein  many  were  ilain.  As  the  Englijb  were 
the  Aggreffors,  Juftice  could  not  be  done  to  the  Foreigners, 
without  difpleafing  the  Army.  So  the  Court  was  forced 
to  ftay  longer  at  Tori  than  was  at  firft  defigned,  in  or- 
der to  find  means  to  compofe  this  Difference,  before  they 
took  the  Field.  This  Delay  gave  the  Scots  time  to  pafs 
the  Tine  between  Carlijle  and  Newcqjlle,  and  to  ravage 
in  a  barbarous  manner  the  Country  on  this  fide  the 
River.  They  had  four  thoufand  Men  at  Arms.  The  reft 
of  the  Troops  were  mounted  on  little  fwift  Horfes,  in 
order  the  more  eafily  to  make  Incurfions  and  retreat. 
This  News  haftened  the  King's  Departure.  Though  he 
did  not  know  exactly  where  the  Enemies  weie,  he 
marched  in  queft  of  them,  guided  only  by  the  Fire 
jnd  Smoak  of  the  Houfes  ftill  burning  in  the  Road. 
What  fpeed  foever  he  made,  he  could  not  poffibly  over- 
take them.  As  they  had  no  Infantry,  nor  were  encum- 
bered with  much  Baggage,  they  made  fuch  extraordinary 
Marches,  that  not  only  they  were  out  of  the  Reach  of 
the  Englijb  Army,  but  even  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  there 


was  no  tracing  them.     The  Uncertainty  of    the    Place    i-. 

where    they  were   retired,    caufing   the  King    to   c: 

of  meeting  them,     he  called   a  Council  Cf  War.     i 

confufed  Advices   making  it    thought,    tha    tl  d 

not  yet  re-palled  the  Tine,  it  was  refolved  I 

beyond    the  River,   near  the  PI 

they  would  pafs  in  their    n  me.      'I  ... 

was   put  in  execution.     But   the  English  Army  hid   no 

(boner  palled  the  Tint,  than  they  were  forced  ;  ■  |   1 1     '• 

again,    not   finding  North  of  the  River  wherewithal   td 

fublirt. 

During  the  time  fpent  in  thefe  Marches  and  Counter- 
marches, Edward,  having  never  received  certain  intel- 
ligence of  the  Enemy,  was  extremely  uneafy.  As  he 
knew  not  which  way  to  go  in  (lurch  of  them,  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  proclaimed  in  tfife  Arm.1,  that  whoever 
fhould  bring  him  certain  New;  of  the  Scots,  mould  he 
made  a  Knight,  with  a  Penfion  of  a  hundred  Pound 
Sterling.  The  Hopes  of  fo  good  a  Reward,  fee  f>  many 
People  to  work,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  the 
dehred  Information  (;).  But  it  was  not  without  fome  Con- 
fulion  that  he  heard  the  Enemies  of  Whom  he  was  la.  '  I'i 
eagerly  in  queft,  were  not  above  two  Leagues  off.  He,  M  r..i 
marched  immediately  towards  them,  in  expectation  of/ 
fighting  that  very  Day.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
Pleafuie  of  that  Expectation.  The  Scotch  Generals;  J.  B 
who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  Approach,  had  en  ,:n. ped 
over  againft  Stanhope  Park,  on  a  Hill,  at  the  foot  ol  I 
which  runs  the  River  IFcre,  (hallow  indeed,  But  full  of 
Rocks,  which  rendered  the  Paffage  very  difficult.  I  low 
defirous  foever  Edward  was  of  righting,  he  was  fcnfible, 
to  his  great  Sorrow,  that  he  could  not  attack  them 
without  expofing  his  Army  to  manifeft  Danger.  It  was  a 
fad  thing  for  a  young  Prince,  greedy  of  Glory,  to  fee 
the  Enemies  fo  near,  without  being  able  to  give  them 
Battle.  He  did  not  however  quite  defpair  of  fuccce ..'in. r. 
As  he  judged  of  their  Courage  by  his  own,  he  fiint  therrj 
word,  if  they  would  come  over  the  River  to  him,  he 
would  retire  at  a  convenient  diffance,  and  give  them  time 
to  pafs,  and  chufe  what  ground  they  fhould  think  proper, 
or  elfe  on  the  fame  Terms  he  would  come  over  to  them. 
The  Scotch  Generals  anfwered,  That  the  Englijh  Army 
being  three  times  ftronger  than  theirs,  it  would  be  great 
Rafhnefs  to  accept  the  Propofals :  That  they  were  bent 
upon  keeping  their  Port,  and  it  was  the  King's  Iiufinefs 
to  diflodge  them,  if  he  thought  it  for  his  Ari vantage"  to  at- 
tempt it.  However,  as  they  were  apprehenfive,  ~thzt  Ed- 
luard,  in  amufing  them  with  his  Offers,  intended  to  pafs 
the  River  at  fome  other  Place,  they  retired  in  the  Night, 
and  encamped  in  a  more  advantages  Port  than  what  they 
left.  Belides,  that  they  had  ftill  the  IVere'm  their  Front, 
their  Flanks  were  defended  by  inacccffible  Mountains 
and  Bogs,  which  removed  their  Fear  of  being  attacked, 
though  the  Englijh  had  palled  the  River  eifewhere.  Ed- 
ward having  notice  of  their  Motion,  followed  them, 
with  the  Were  between  him  and  the  Enemy,  and  having 
found  them  pofted  in  that  manner,  made  them  the  fame 
Offer  as  before,  to  which  they  returned  the  fame  An- 
fwer. 

Whilft  the    two   Armies  lay  in   fight    without    being  1 
able  to  engage,  the  Lord  Douglafs,  one  of  the  Scotch  Ge- 
nerals,   parted  the  River  at  fome  diftance  from  the  tv.  i 
Camp:?,   with  only  two  hundred  Horfe.     With  this  little  ^n  I ' 
Troop,  he  ftole  into  the  Englijli  Camp,    and  penetrated 
even  to  the  Royal  Tent,   where  he  gave  a  terrible  Alarm. 
Probably,  his  Defign  was  to  carry  off  the  King;  but  not 
fucceeding,  he  retired  without  much  lofs.     At  length,  af- 
ter both  Armies  had  kept  their  Ports  a  fortnlghtj   the  Scots'" 
decamped  in  the  Night,    and  by  fpeedy  Marches,    Which 
prevented  the  Englijh  from  purfuing  them,   retired  into  their 
own  Country.     They  were  now  fo  far  off,  when  Edward 
was  told  of  their   Retreat,    that  he  did  not   think  fit  to 
follow  them.     Several  afcribed   then   to  Mortimer  the  ill 
Succefs  of  this  Campaign,     and  fufpected  him  of  ho!din°- 
Intelligence   with  the  Enemy,    to  facilitate  their  r~ 
without  fighting.     Edward  having  nothing  more  to  tear 
from  the  Scots,  returned  to  York,  extremely  mortified  at 
not  being  able  to  revenge  himfelf.     Upon    his  Arrival  at  Act  i 
that  City,     he  disbanded  his  Army,    and  after  magnificent IV-  ■    >"< 
Prefents,    fent  back  John  dc  Hiinault  to  his  own  Coun- 
try (6). 

Whilft  the  voung  King  was   employed  in  this  Expc-  ~- 
dition,     his  Father,     ftill    clofely  confined   in   Kmektorlh  °" 
Cartle,  led  a  melancholy  Life,  not  being  differed    fo  take  {,'  ' 
the  leaft  Diverfion,     He  wrote  from  time  to  time  to  his 


(0  And  reflored  to  his  Brother  Henry  all  his  Eftates.     Kj'mw's  Feed:  Torn.  IV.  p.  4-:r. 
(-)  fc  'K  P-  396-  -     II  ■.■•■:  ,•''. 

(.id  February  2.  they  endeavoured  to  iHrprit;  the  Crafllc  .     A     ham;  but  tie -Governor.'  Sif  R:b-rt  Mtr.  -•--       -     nVitt       r.  and  put  tl* 

ii.lt  to  the  S'.vori. 

(5)  It  was   brought  by  Sir  TtSolBai  BMHlf.     Barries. 

(6)  About  the  middle  of  Auguji.     See  %.•*,-•  s  Feed.  Tom.  IV.   p.   -04..     He  had  returned  back   to  FlasJer      far  ■■-.-•-• 
upon  thelseMb  Invauon,  was  fent  tor  back  again.     Sec  Fmil/'art,  1.  1 
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Queen,  intrcating  her  to  render  his  Imprifonment  more 
eafy  ;  but  nothing  was  capable  of  moving  that  inexorable 
Prir.ccfs,  in  favour  of  a  Husband,  whom  fhe  herfclf 
had  reduced  to  that  wretched  Condition  without  his  de- 
fcrving,  at  kail:  from  her  hands,  fuch'  barbarous  Ufage. 
If  fhe  had  dared  to  follow  her  Inclinations,  fhe  would 
have  left  his  Letters  unanfvveied.  But  as  it  was  her  In- 
terft  to  deceive  the  Publick  by  this  Correfpondencc,  fhe 
■was  very  glad  to  continue  it.  She  fent  him  now  and  then 
fome  Linen,  and  Cloaths,  and  other  little  Prefents,  to 
perfuade  the  credulous  People,  me  facrificed  her  Ten- 
dernefs  to  the  Good  of  the  State.  It  was  not  fo  eafy 
to  deceive  Edward  himfelf,  feeing  he  could  not  but  be 
convinced,  that  fhe  was  the  fole  Caufe  of  his  Misfor- 
tunes. Accordingly,  fhe  never  had  the  Face  to  appear 
in  his  Sight.  She  would  not  fo  much  as  permit  the  King 
her  Son  to  pay  his  Duty  to  his  unhappy  Father  ;  for  fear 
he  fhould  learn  what  fhe  defired  he  might  be  ignorant  of  as 
long  as  he  lived.  So,  though  the  imprifoned  King  ardently 
wifhed  to  fee  them  both,  and  frequently  asked  why  they 
were  fo  unkind  as  to  deny  him  that  Comfort,  he  could 
never  obtain  it. 

Mean  time,  the  rigorous  Ufage  of  that  unfortunate 
Prince,  began  to  excite  Compailion  in  the  Breads  of 
the  Englijh,  who  are  naturally  generous.  Henry  of  Lan- 
cajler  himfelf,  who  had  the  cuftody  of  him,  relented 
daily  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  gave  him  fome  fmall 
hopes  of  recovering  his  Liberty.  Another  Motive,  be- 
iides  that  of  Generofity,  influenced  the  Earl ;  and  that 
was,  the  irregular  Conduct  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
great  Credit  of  Mortimer,  whofe  Arrogance  rendered  him 
odious  to  all.  As  he  took  no  care  to  hide  his  Senti- 
ments, the  Queen  and  Mortimer  fufpecled  him  of  a  De- 
fign  to  reftore  the  old  King.  The  Sufpicion,  whether 
well  or  ill  grounded,  produced  a  fatal  Effect,  by  deter- 
mining   them   to   prevent   the    imagined   Danger.      To 


And  indeed,    the  words  afcribed  to  him,    are  capable  of    1327. 
both  thefe  Senfes,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  Poirt- 
■ng(5)-     Thefe  Orders   were  no  founcr  come,    but  the 
two  Keepers,    knowing  what   they  were  to  do,     entered 
Edward's  Room  to  put  them   in   execution.    He  being  A"* 
then  in  his  Bed,    they  laid  a  Pillow  on  his  Face,    to  pre-  ,'•'.' 
vent  his  being  heard  ;  and  then,  with  a  Cruelty  not  to  be 
parallelled,  thruft  a  horn  Pipe  up  his  Body,  through  which 
they  ran  a  red-hot  Iron,   and  burnt  his  Bowels.     In  this 
horrible    manner  did    that   miferable    Prince    expire (6), 
amidft  fuch  violent  Pains,  that  in  fpite  of  the  Precaution 
of  his  Murderers,     his  Cries  were    heard  at   a   diftauce. 
To  conceal    this  execrable  Deed,    the  two  Executioners  D ■ '■>  M. 
fent  for  fome  cf  the  Inhabitants  of  Bnjld  and  Ghcefier  ;  '" '-"""•s- 
who  examining  the  Body,    and    finding   no   ligns   of  a 
violent  Death,  concluded,  he  died  a  natural  Death.  This 
account,   which  was  carefully  atiefted  by  Witneffes,    was 
immediately  difperfed  over  the  whole  Kingdom,    that  it 
might  be  known  unto  all. 

The  Misfortunes  cf  this  Prince,  whom  his  Enemies  (o 
cruelly  perfecuted,  began  to  raife  the  Pity  of  the  En- 
glijli,  after  ceafing  to  be  formidable  to  them.  But  this 
Pity  was  unactive,  whereas  their  hatred  never  fufFered 
them  to  reft  till  they  had  entirely  ruined  him.  Indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  juftify  his  whole  Conduct,  but  they 
cannot  be  charged  with  being  prejudiced  in  his  favour, 
who  allure  us,  his  Faults  were  difproportionate  to  his  Pu- 
nifhment.  He  was  a  Sufferer  himfelf  for  not  having  the 
Refolution  to  punifh  his  Favorites.  An  important  Leffon 
for  all  Princes,  but  which  few  are  fu  wife  as  to  learn. 
The  Compaflion  for  his  Sufferings,  which  could  not  always 
be  concealed,  rofe  to  that  height,  that  after  his  Death  he 
was  reverenced  as  a    Saint;     fo  eafily  do  the  People  run 


from  one  Extreme  to  another.     His  Body  was  immediately  Aft.  Pub. 
buried  without  any   funeral  Pomp,  in   the  Abbey  Church  j 
at  GUtefter.     However,    fome  time  after,    the   King  his 
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that  end,  they  refolved  to  take   the  captive   King  out  of  Sen  ordered  a  irately  Tomb  to  be  eiecled  for  him  in  that 

the    hands  of  his  Keeper,    whom   they    fufpefted,    and  Church.     So  far  were   his  Murderers    from  receiving  for 

entruit  him  with  fuch  as    they    could  depend  upon(i).  their  Parricide  the  reward  they  expected,    that  they  were 

Sir  John  Maliravers,    and  Sir  Thomas  Gnrney,    both  of  forced  to  fly  beyond  Sea  to  avoid  Punifhment.     The  very 

fo  brutifh  a  Temper,     as  was   requifite   for  the  Defigns  Perfons  that  employed    them,     affected  to  caufe  diligent 


of  thofe  that  em.ploy.^4  them,  had  orders  to  remove  Ed- 
ward from  Kenelworth,  to  Berkley  Caftle.  It  was  hardly 
poflible  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  to  fall  into  worfe 
Hands.  At  firft  they  carried  him  to  Corfe,  then  to 
Brijlol  (2),  and  afterwards. to  Berkley  (3)  Caftle,  which 
was  to  be  his    laft  Prifon.     In  the  Journey,    they  made 


fearch  to  be  made  after  them,  to  cover  the  fhare  they  had 
in  the  Crime.     Three  years  after,    Gurney  was  feized  at  Curney 
Burgos,    and  by  order  of  the  King  of  Cajiih  carried   to  '?\'\af 
Bayonne,  from  whence  Edward  commanded  him  to  be  con-  De'laM. 
veyed  to  England.     But  by  fome  practices,  not  fully  cleared  Walling, 
in  Hiirory,  he  was  beheaded  at  Sea  (7).     Maliravers  fpent 


him  fuffer  a  thoufand  Indignities,  even'  to  the  caufing  him  h:s  Days  in  Exile,  in  fome  place  in  Germany  where  he  had 

to  be  fhaved   in  the   open  Field  with  cold  Water  taken  retired.     But  divine  Vengeance  flopped  not  at  the  Punifh- 

from    a  ftinking  Ditch  (4).     What    Firmnefs  foever  he  ment  of  thefe  two  Villains.     The  Queen,  Mortimer,  and 

had  hitherto- fhewn,    he  .  could   not,    on   this    occafion,  their  Accomplices  felt  likewife  its  Effects.     Perhaps  too  we 

help  lamenting  his  Misfortune,  and  difcovering  his  Grief,  are  to  confider   as  Confequences  of  the  fame  Vengeance, 

Amidft   his    Complaints    and    Reproaches    againft    thofe  the  violent  or  untimely  Deaths  of  almoft  all  the  Defcen- 

who  ufed    him   fo    barbaroufly,    lie  told   them,     that   in  dants  of  EdwardlH,  as  well  as  the  Civil  Wars  wherewith 


fpite  of  them,  he  would  be  fhaved  with  warm  Water; 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  fhed  a  Torrent  of  Tears. 
His  Enemies  hoped,  the  Vexation  and  Fatigue  he  was 
made  to  endure,  would  put  an  end  to  his  Day's.  But 
though  they  weie  ferved  with  a  barbarous  Zeal  by  thefe 
mercilefs  Guards,    who,    for  that  purpofe,  ufed   the  moil 


1  • :  ■ 


England  was  afflicted,  in  the  Reigns  of  that  Prince's  Po- 
flerity,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter  (8). 

The  Death  of  Edward  II,    fuppreffed  all  the  motions 
which  began  to  be  obferved  in  the  Kingdom.     Tli  j  : 
his  Son  finding  himfelf  more  eafy,  fince  by  the  deaih  ol  !: 
Father  which  he  believed  natural,    he  was  cured    < 
cruel,    as  v/ell  as  infolent  means,    yet  the  Goodnefs  of    Scruples  upon  his  account,   took  this  opportunity  to  folem-  ■■ 
his  Conftitution  prevented  them  from  fucceeding.     Thefe     nize,  with  Philippa  of  Hainault,    his  Marriage  concluded  "' 
Wretches,    finding  their  Cruelties  had  not  fo  fpeedy  an     by  the  Queen  his  Mother  at  Valenciennes.     Trie  Ceremony  -.-. 
Effect,  fent  for  frefli  Inftructions,  for    which  they  were     was  performed  at  York  (9),    where  the  King  came  in   his  1- 1- <. 
not  made  to  wait   long.     They  received  precife  Orders     Return  from  his  Campain.     Shortly  after  the  new  (^ueen 
to  put  that  Prince  to  death,    who,    though  overwhelmed     was  crowned  with  the  ufual  Solemnities  (ro). 
with  Mifery,    caufed  continual  Fears  in   the  Authors  of         Alter  the  Rejoycings  for  the  King's  Marriage  and  the  Til    ■ 
his  Calamity.     It    is  faid  that  Adam  Orleton,    Bifhop  of     Queen's  Coronation    were  over,    Edward  called  a  Parlia- 
Hereford,    one  of  the  Queen's  Minifters,    fent  with  thefe     ment  at  Northampton  ( 1 1 ),  to  confult  about  two  very  mo-. 
Orders  a  Latin  Letter,  wherein  by  a  fhameful  Equivoca-     mentous  Affairs.     The    firft  concerned    the   Regency  of<    ■, 

France,  which  he  claimed  after  the  Death  of  Charles  the:J<J  b 
Fair  his  Uncle,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  this  Year.  Aft.  Puh, 

IV.,.  vo- 
Walling. 

Buchanan. 


tion,  he  advifed  them   at  the   fame  time  to  murder  Ed- 
ward,   and  exhorted  them  to  refrain  from  fuch  a  Crime. 


De' 


(1)  Akut  the  beginning  of  April.     De  fa  Moor. 

(2)  Where  he  remained   till  it  was  found  out,  that  fome  of  the  Citizens  had  formed  a  Refolution  to  afiiit  him  in  making  his  Efcape  beyond  S 
fa    P.lj'.r,  p.  60a. 

(3)  Tbomat   Berkley.  Lord  of  the  Caftle,  treated   the  King  with  abundance  of  Refpeet,  which Maltravtri  and   Glirtiey  obferving,  they  would  no  I 
1   '    1   him  to  have  .  .ecei's  to  the  Kind's  Pcrfon.     De  la  M»r,  p.  be;.     Waljinv.  p.  i-~. 

(4)  That  he  might  be  thereby  the  more  difguifed,  arid   not  known  to  any  they  fhould   meet  with,    they  made  him  likewise  ride  in  the  Night,    with 
very    thin   Clothes,   and  without   any  covering  on   his  Head;    would   never  fuffer    him  to  lleep  ;  crowned   him  with  Hay,  and  ottered  him  a  ill 

pities  :  They  ail'o  attempted   more  than  once   to  poifon  him,  but  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Conltitution  rendered  all  their  wicked   purpofes  wefieftuaL     D.  la 
Moor,  p.  602. 

(5)   Edwardum  ccciderc  nolite  timne,  bonum  eji. 
Edwardum  ueidere  nolite,  t:me>c  binum  eji. 

(6)  In  OSlth.    Rafin.      It  was  Sfterr.i.  22.     See  Of  fa  Mar,   p.  603. 

(7)  For  fear  he  mould  aceufe  thole  great  Perfons  that  had  let  him  to  work,  as  Sir  Tnimai  Moor  well  obferves,  p.  603,  and  Walfing.   p.  IiS. 

(5)  A   Parliament  was  held  this  Year  at  Lincoln  on  September  re..     Ry/rer's  Feed.    Tom.  IV.  p.   301.  and  another    at  h  .  tier   13,   befides 

that  mentioned  above,    wherein    the  King  rtftored   London    to  its  antient  Liberties,    that  had   been  forfeited,   it  feem  .   I unto     tl      late    In'airreci-on, 

V.  herein  Walter  dt  Stapleton  was   beheaded  ;  and  granted  it  new  ones.     IValjing.  p.  123.     Namely,  That  the  Mayor  of  Lona         r  tht  Tune  be-iig,  fll  Mild 

all   Places  within  the  Liberties,  as  the  King's  Chief  Juitice  ;  and   that  every  Alderman,  who  had    been  Ma)    . ,  fthould  be  always  juf.A,     r   th( 
within    his   own   Ward.      He  alio  -grimed  unto  the  Citizens,    the  Fee-farm   of'Lonaon  for  three  hundred  Pounos  per  yinn.     Anu  that  die  law  ui  Franchifes 
ol   the  City  fhould  nut  be   leized  intn  the  King's  H.ine's,  but  only  on  occafion  of  Abufe  or  Mifufe,  or  tor  Treafon  or  Rebellion,  counttn-nced  or   done  by  me 
whole  City.     Farther  he  ordained,  that  SoutbwerA  fhouid  be  under  the  Government  of  the  City,  t-7..     'J.  Bjrr.cs,  p.  23. 
(9)   i'"«'.»21.      Kr.^bt-jn,  c.  -2552. 

Ijo)  The  Sunday  before  April  29.  1330.     Ryner's  FxJ.  Tom.  IV.    p.  419. 

(ijj  Kitigbton  fays  it  was  at  Ytrk,     He  fays  moreover,  that  the  Laity  granted  to  th;  King  this  Year  a  Twentieth,  and  th;  Clergy  a  Tenth,  in  a  P^rlia- 
~Sffent.it  T.tiafter.     Ibid, 
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1323.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  this  afi'air  in  another  place.  The  Second 
was  the  Peace  with  Scotland  propofed  by  King  Robert. 
Queen  Ifabella  and  Mortimer,  who  held  the  Reins  of  the 
Government,  believing  a  War  was  againft  their  Interefts, 
were  very  eager  for  a  Peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
King  of  Scotland  perceiving  he  was  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  hardships  of  War,  defired  to  fpend  the  refiduc  of  his 
days  in  Peace.  Befides,  as  his  Infirmities  warned  him  of 
his  approaching  Death,  he  was  very  glad  to  prevent,  by  a 
Peace  with  the  Engii/li,  the  Accidents  which  a  War  might 
caufe,  during  the  Non-age  of  his  Son  David  who  was  but 
feven  Years  old.  The  Parliament  being  entirely  in  the 
Queen's  Intereft,  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  their  Con- 
fent,  to  enter  upon  a  Treaty,  which  both  Parties  were 
equally  defirous  of  concluding.  The  Queen-Mother,  and 
Mortimer  in  behalf  of  the  Englijh,  and  Douglas  in  the 
Name  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  were  the  Managers  of 
Peace  be-  this  Affair.  A  Peace  was  quickly  made  and  confirmed  by 
ru«n  EnB-  the  Marriage  of  David,  Prince  of  Scotland,  with  Jo- 
land  and      ama  1 , )  s\j\er  0f  Edward,  though  they  were  both  Chil- 

Scotland. 


Walling. 
Buchanan 


dren. 


The  Englijli,  for  the  molt  part,    were  very  uneafy  to 

Act.  Hub.     fee  a  treaty  begun,     which  in  all  appearance  could  bring 

P  3      them  no  Advantage.     However,    their  Uneafinefs  would 

have  been  removed,  by  the  hopes  of  the  Repofe  it  was  to 

procure  them,    if,    to  haften  the  Conclufion,  Ifabella  and 

Mortimer  had  not  given  up  to  the  King  of  Scotland  fuch 

Advantages,    as    he   could  not  have  expected,    even  after 

Edward  quia  the  gaining  of  many  Battles.     By  their  Advice,  Edward 

all  clam  to  renounced   all  his  Pretenfions  to  Scotland,    both   with  re- 

Scutland.       gard  to  the  Sovereignty  and  the  Propriety  (z).     At  the  fame 

At\.  Hub!     time  he  reftored   to  Robert,    all  the  Charters  and  Inftru- 

1V-  P-  337-  ments  which   might  prove  the  Sovereignty   of  the  Kings 

Buchanan.       f  £,jrr/tjnd  0ver   that  Kingdom.     Among   thefe    Inttru- 

Knignton.  «  ,      r  .  ^       ,,    ,    ,,  ,     r,   n     r         1 

ments,  was  the  famous  Act,  called  Ragman  s  Roll,  Itgned 

by  'John  Baliol,  and  all  the  Barons  of  Scotland ;   wherein 
were  contained    the  Rights    of  the  Crown   of  England. 
Hercjlms     This  was  followed    by    the   Reftitution    of  the  Crown, 
at/ thai  Ed  Scepter,  Jewels  (3),  which  Edward  I,    had  carried  away 
7a"t  /hwT  ^om  Edinborough,  and  oif  every   thing  in  general  which 
Scotland.      might  any  way  teftify   the  Sovereignty  of  England  over 
J.  Barnes.     Scotland.     Had  all  this  been  done  from  a  Motive  of  Ju- 
ftice  and  Equity,  to  repair,   in  fome  meafure,  the  Injuries 
done  by  Edward  I,  to  the  Scots  ;     far  from  being  thought 
ftrange,    fuch    a   Chriftian   Conduit   mould    have    been 
highly  commended.     But  as  People  were  fully  convinced, 
that  the  Queen  and  Mortimer  acted  not  from  fuch  a  Mo- 
tive, and  befides  were  prepoffefled  in  favour  of  the  Sove- 
reignty eftablifhed  by  Edward  I,  every  one  was  extreme- 
•/!.,  Englith   ly  difpleafed  with  this  Reilitution.     They  faid,  "  This 
murmur.       "  was  dearly  purchafing  a  Peace,    neither  honorable  nor 
"  neceffary ;  that  by  this  fhameful  Treaty,    all  the  Mo- 
"  ney  expended,    and   all  the  Blood   fpilt,    in  the  Con- 
"  queft  of  Scotland,  were  rendered  entirely  fruitlefs:  That 
"  the  Queen,    who  under  colour  of  the  King  her  Huf- 
"  band's  Incapacity,    had  diverted  him  of  his  Authority, 
"  plainly  difcovered,  how  unable   fhe  was  herfelf  to  go- 
"  vern  the  State ;  and  that  the  Faults  committed  by  Ed- 
"  ward  II,     during  his  whole  Reign,     were  nothing    in 
"  comparifon    of  what  fhe  had  done  the  very  firft  Year 
Buchanan.    "  of  her  Adminiftration."     Notwithstanding  all  thefe  mur- 
A(\.  Hub.     rnurs,  the  Queen  and  Mortimer  had  Credit  enough  with 
IV.  p.  3S4.  tng  pariiament  ^)5    t0  caufe  the  Peace  to  be  confirmed, 
and  the  Sum  of  thirty  thoufand  Marks,  which  Robert  pio- 
mifed  to  pay  within  three  Years,  to  be  confidered  as  a  fuf- 
ficient   Compenfation  for  whatever  was   reftored   to  Scot- 
land.    Thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  very  Perfons 
who  pretend  to  reform  the  Government  by  extraordinary 
Methods,  (hew  afterwards,  that  they  had  nothing  lefs  in 
view  than   the   publick  Good,    which  ferved  them  for  a 
Pretence. 
Nuptiah  of       In  confequence  of  the  Treaty,    the  Nuptials  of  Joanna 
etc  fnncefi  the  King's  Sifter  was  folemnized  at  Berwick^).     Shortly 
Joanna.        aj-ter  J[40rtimer,    as  a  Reward  for  his  late  pretended  Ser- 
Knightu'n.     vice  to  his  Mafter,   was  made  Earl  of  March  in  full  Par- 
liament (6),     John  of  Eltham,    the  King's  Brother,    was 
created  Earl  of  Cornival,  and  James  Butler,    Earl  of  Or- 
mond. 


Henry  of  I.n ncajhr,    and  fome  other  Lords  (7),    came    1328. 
not  to  this  Parliament.     They  were  dillatisfied  that  the 
Queen-Mother  and  Mortimer  ufurped  all  Authority,  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  the   Parliament,     that    nominated  K .:.. 
twelve  Barons  to   manage  the  pubhek  Affairs.      The  tra- 
gical  Death  of  Edward  11,    and    the   late   Treaty    with 
Scotland,  furnifhing  them  with  a  plaufible  pretence  to  com- 
plain,   they  had  now  begu-n  to  hold  private  Conferences, 
and  project  a  Reformation  of  the  Government.     As  Se-  Y 
crecy  was  very  difficult,  in  a  Confederacy  where  they  de 
figned   to  engage  a  great  many  Perfons,    the  Queen  an  I 
Mortimer  had  foon  notice  of  it.     The  Earl  of  Lancajlei , 
whom  they  confidered  as  Author  of  the  Plot,    and  Head  D 
of  the  Male-contents,  was  the  firft  Victim  they  refolved  £  !  " 
to  fucrifice  to  their  Safety.     An  Accident  that  happened  i,  \, 
fhortly  alter,  afforded  them  an  opportunity,    which  they 
believed  they  ought  to  embrace,  to  accomplifli  their  De- 
fign.     The  Earl  had  a  private   Quarrel    with   the   Lord 
Holland  (8),    whom  he  looked   upon  as  a  mortal  Enemy 
to  his  P'amily,    and  one   of  the  principal  Authors  of  the 
Death  of  Earl  Thomas  his  Brother.     Some  Threats  he  let 
fall  againft  his  Enemy,  induced   Sir  Thomas  Wytbers,  one 
of  his  Domefticks,    to  revenge  his  Mafter.     An  opportu- 
nity offering  prefently  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, JVythers  killed  the  Lord  Holland,  and  took  Refuge 
in  the  Earl's  Palace  at  Eancajhr,    from  whence  repeated 
Orders  from  Court  were  not    able    to   forte   him.      The 
Queen  and  the  Earl  of  March  were  not  forry,  their  Enemy  'agahji  b,  m 
gave  them  fo  plaufible  a  pretence  to  exafperate  the  King 
againft  him.     They  reprefented  to  the  young  Prince,   of 
what  Importance  it  was,  not  to  fuffer  a  Subject,  of  what 
Quality  foever,  to  take  upon  him   to  protect  Criminals, 
and   flop  the  Courfe  of  Juftice:    That  it  was  acting   the 
Sovereign,  and  there  was  danger,  that  thofe  who  affumed 
fuch  a  Power,  intended  to  enlarge  it  at  the  expence  of  the 
Royal  Authority,    and    were  contriving    to    difturb  the 
Peace  of  the  Kingdom.     By  thefe  provoking  Difcourfes, 
they  perfuaded  the  young  King  to  refolve  to  chaftife  this 
Difobedience. 

When  the   Earl   of  Lancajler  knew    they  defio-ned    to1!'!"!"" 
attack  him,  he  prepared  for  his  Defence,    and  formed  m%J?'  Dt' 
Affociation,  which  was  entered  into  by   Edmund  Earl  of  L,"z\e 
Kent,  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Norfolk  the  King's  Uncles,  the  *&*& ,!" 
Lord  Beaumont  (9),  Judge  Truffel,  and  fome  other  Lords  ;  Kni'hton. 
who  unanimously  refolved  to  ffand  upon  their  Defence,  in     "'8 
cafe  they  were  attacked.     At  the  fame  time  they  publifh-  AMamfeJtt 
ed  a  Manifefto,    containing  the  Motives  of  their  Aiaa-Kui^J' 
ment,    all  drawn  from  the  publick  Good  and  Grievances         """ 
of  the  Kingdom.     They  faid,    they   had   taken  Arms, 

I.  To  oblige  the  Queen-  Mother  to  refund  into  the  pub- 
lick Treafury,  the  Revenues  fhe  had  caufed  to  be  af- 
figned  her,  far  exceeding  the  ufual  Dowry  of  the  Queens. 

II.  To  put  a  flop  to  the  Exactions  and  Incroach  ments  of 
thofe  who  governed  in  the  Kuig's  Name.  III.  To  bring 
to  condign  Punifhment  the  Betrayers  of  their  Country, 
m  the  late  War  with  Scot/and.  IV.  To  make  Inquiry, 
by  what  means  the  Ordinance  of  Parliament  eftablifh- 
ing  twelve  Barons  to  govern  the  State,  during  the 
King's  Minority,  was  not  executed.  V.  To  caufe  ftrict 
Inquifition  to  be  made  concerning  the  Death  of  Edward 
the  King's  Father,  after  he  was,  by  private  Orders, 
taken  out  of  the  Cuftody  of  thofe,  to  whom  he  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Parliament.  VI.  To  bring  thofe  to  an 
Account  who  had  feized  the  Treafures  of  the  late  King. 
VII.  To  caufe  the  Publick  to  be  informed  by  whofe  Ad- 
vice the  King,  during  his  Minority,  had  renounced  all 
his  Pretenfions  to  Scotland,  and  given  up  all  the  Char- 
ters and  Inftruments  thereof.  VIII.  Laftly,  Tocall thofe 
to  an  Account,  who  advifed  the  King  to  marry  the  Prin- 
cefs  his  Sifter  to  David  Bruce,  mortal  Enemy  to  the  Englijh 
Nation. 

Thefe  Articles,  Copies  whereof  were  carefully  dif- 
perfed  all  over  the  Kingdom,  fenfibly  touched  the  Queen 
and  the  Earl  of  March,  who  were  very  plainly  delign- 
ed.  But  inftead  of  vindicating  their  Conduct,  which 
indeed  could  not  be  eafily  done,  they  took  another 
Courfe,  and  intimated  to  the  King,  that  they  who 
had  taken  Arms,  fought  to  wreft  the  Crown  from  him. 


(1)  The  S.otj  called  her  in  Derifion,  Jean  Make-Peace.     J.  Banes,  p.  30. 

(2)  This  Charter  is  dated  at  Tart,  March  1,  and  laid  to  be  done  by  the  Affent  and  Confent  of  the  Hrelates,  and  great  Men,  Earls,  and  Barons,  and  Com- 
mons ot  the  Kingdom  in  Harliament.     Rymcr's  Fct-d.  Tom.  IV.  p.  537. 

(3)  Harticularly  one  of  great  Value,  called  the  Black  Crofs  of  Scotland.     By  this  Treaty  alfo,  no  Enghjhman  was  permitted  to  hold  Lands  in  Sest.'and. 
he  would  live  there  $  and  the  King  of  Scotland  renounced  all  claim  to  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.     Knighton,  Col.  255S. 

(4)  This  Harliament  was  fummuned  to  meet  at  Tcrk,  on  the  Sunday  alter  Candlemas -Day.     Rot.  Ctauf.  2  Edward  III.  M.  3.  Dorf.     K.  g'.t.i,   Co\.  2551. 

(5)  On  July  12.     Barnes,  p.  30. 

(6)  This  Harliament  was  held  at  New-Sarum,  a  Fortnight  after  Micbdelmafs.     Walfsr.gbam,  p.  129.     Rot.   Clauf.  2  Edivardlll.     M.  31.  D  rf,     Rymer's 
Fad.  Tom.  IV.  p.  372. 

(7)  Harticularly  Tbomai  Lord  Wake,  Edmund  Planlagenet,  Earl  of  Kent,  ;nd  Thomas  de  Brother!:::,  Earl  of  Norfolk.      Knighton,  Col.  2  c  54.     Waifwgbam, 
p.  129. 

(8)  Robert  dc  Holland.     The  Rife  and  Advancement  of  this  Lord,  war,  by  his  being  Secretary  to  Thsmas    Earl  of  Lar.-.afler,  whom  h:  deferred   after  the 
Battle  of  Burrough-Bridge.      D'.gtla/e.      Knighton,   Col.  2553,  &fr. 

(9)  The  Lord  Thomas  Roffdym,  Sir  Hugh  Audley,  &c".     J.  Banes,  p.  31. 
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They  malicioufly  infinuated,  that  his  two  Uncles,  and 
Henry  of  Lancajier  Grandfon  of  Henry  III,  had  formed 
the  Project  of  excluding  the  Illue  of  Edward  II  Irom  the 
Tiirone,  of  which  that  Prince  was  declared  unworthy  ; 
as  if  the  Faults  of  the  Father  were  to  reflect  on  the 
•  Children.  The  young  King,  who  had  no  fufpicion  of 
the  Queen  his  Mother,  giving  ear  to  this  Accufation,  re- 
folved  by  force  of  Arms  to  bring  Perfons  to  their  Duty, 
whom  he  now  confidered  as  Rebels.  He  even  began  his 
Preparations,  to  execute  this  Defign.  In  all  likelihood, 
this  Affair  would  have  been  attended  with  fatal  Confe- 
quences,  if  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (i)  had  not 
zealoufly  interpofed,  to  flop  the  courfe  of  thefe  Commo- 
tions. The  Archbifhop  artfully  hinted  to  the  Queen, 
that  the  Manifefto  of  the  Male-contents  was  fo  plaulible, 
and  fuch  the  Grievances  complained  of,  that  it  was  to  be 
feared  the  whole  Nation  would  join  with  them.  The 
Queen  readily  apprehended  the  Archbifhop's  Hints,  and 
believing  the  Attempt  to  reduce  them  by  force,  would 
be  as  dangerous  for  her,  as  the  Male-contents,  fhe  was 
prevailed  with  to  end  the  Affair  by  an  Agreement,  to 
which  the  Male-contents  were  not  very  averfe.  As  their 
Party  was  not  yet  ftrong  enough  to  carry  things  to  the 
Point  they  defired,  their  Intent  in  publishing  the  Manifefto, 
was  only  to  convince  the  Queen  of  her  great  danger,  in 
endeavouring  to  crufh  them.  So,  without  infilling  any 
further  on  their  Grievances,  they  accepted  the  Pardon 
procured  them  by  the  Archbifhop,  for  certain  Fines,  and 
the  Banifhment  of  Beaumont,  Iruffcl,  and  the  Murderer 
of  theLord  Holland,  who  were  excepted  in  the  Pardon  (2). 
On  this  occafion  the  Earl  of  March  pretended  to  be  a 
Friend  to  the  Princes,  but  harboured  in  his  Breaft  a  lively 
Rcfentmcnt  againft  them,  to  which  the  Earl  of  Kent  fell 
a  Saciifice  (3). 

Robert,  the  brave  King  of  Scotland,  enjoyed  not  long  his 
late  glorious  Peace  with  England.  He  died  (+)  fedate  and 
eafy,  with  the  Comfort  of  having  freed  Scotland  from  the 
Dominion  of  the  Englijh,  and  of  feeing  his  own  Family 
fettled  in  the  Throne.  The  Scots  very  juftly  rank  him 
among  their  mod  illuftrious  Kings,  as  theReftorer  of  their 
Monarchy.  This  Prince,  on  his  Death-bed,  recom- 
mended three  things,  efpecially  to  the  Perfons  he  had  ap- 
pointed Regents,  during  the  Minority  of  his  Son  David, 
then  but  eight  Years  old.  The  firft,  never  to  hazard  a 
Battle  in  the  Kingdom.  The  fecond,  to  make  no  long 
Truces  with  the  Englijh,  in  cafe  the  two  Nations  fhould 
come  to  a  Rupture.  The  thiid,  to  have  always  an  Eye 
upon  what  palled  in  England,  for  fear  of  being  furprized 
unprepared. 

The  Earl  of  March,  ftill  fupported  by  the  Queen- 
Mother,  faw  himfelf  raifed  fo  high,  that  he  acted  more 
like  a  Sovereign  than  a  Minifter.  He  difpofed  of  all  the 
Offices,  as  well  as  of  the  publick  Revenues,  with  an 
Authority,  joined  to  an  Arrogance  very  common  to  Fa- 
vorites, and  which  contributes  no  Iefs  than  their  Advance- 
ment to  render  them  odious.  The  extraordinary  Credit 
cf  this  Earl  roufed  the  Jealoufy  of  the  Englijh,  who  were 
the  fame,  fmce  the  depofing  of  EdwardW.  ;  and  who  had 
no  greater  Eileem  for  this  new  Favorite,  than  they  had 
formerly  for  Gave/Ion  and  Spencer.  Among  thofe  who 
difcovered  their  Sentiments  the  moil  freely,  Edmund  Earl 
of  Kent,  the  King's  Uncle,  was  the  principal.  This 
Prince,  as  well  as  Eihuardll  his  Brother,  had  no  great 
Genius  for  publick  Affairs,  but  was  naturally  fincere  and 
generous.  He  had,  however,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  Artifices  of  Ifabella,  when  he  joined  with 
her  againft  his  own  Brother,  never  imagining  fhe  would 
have  carried  things  fo  far.  When  once  he  was  engaged 
in  that  Party,  the  fuddennefs  of  the  Revolution  which 
happened  immediately  after,  would  not  permit  him  to  re- 
cede. The  Government  was  changed  before  he  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  Confequences  of  the  Queen's  Un- 
dertaking. The  diforderly  Behaviour  of  that  Princels, 
the  Arrogance  of  the  Favorite,  the  fudden  Death  of 
the  King,  and  the  ill  Management  of  the  publick  Affairs, 
at  length  opened  his  Eyes.  He  perceived  with  Grief  the 
Injuftice  of  the  Plot  he  had  unhappily  engaged  in.  A  ge- 
nerous Man  cannot,  without  pain,  conceal  his  Senti- 
ments. The  Earl,  little  verfed  in  Politicks,  was  not 
careful  enough  to  hide  his  Uneafinefs  at  paft  Tranfacti- 
ons,  and  at  what  he  faw  every  day.  He  had  joined 
with  Henry  of  Lancajier  during  the    late   Commotions, 


thereby  (hewing,    it  was  not  his   fault   that   the  prefent    1329. 

Scene  of  Affairs   was  not  altered.     This  was  fufneient  to 

induce  Ifabella    and  the    Earl   of  March    to   haften    his 

Ruin,  for  fear  of  being  prevented.     To   that  end,  they  The  Queen 

laid  for  him   the   moft  extraordinary    Snare  imaginable,  """' !vi""'- 

in  which    it   is    amazing    he  fhould    fuffer  himfelf   to   be  Snemfir 

taken.     As    his    Conduct    was  unblameable,    it  was  ne-  «*«* Prime. 

ceffary,    in  order  to  deftroy  him,    fo  to  manage  it,    that 

he  fhould  render  himfelf  criminal,  that  his  Ruin  might  be 

thought  the  lefs  ftrange.     For  that  purpofe,  his  two  Ad-  He  is  made  h 


belie 


ib-st 


Edward  II  i 


verfaries,  by  fome  who  feigned  to  be  his  Friends,  in- 
finuated to  him,  that  Edward  II,  his  Brother,  was  ftill  /1, //"„/,., 
alive,  and  reported  to  lie  dead,  only  to  prevent  the  Trou-  Walfing. 
bles  his  Friends  might  excite:  That  he  was  ftrictly 
guarded  in  Corfe  Ca'lle,  and  fuffered  to  be  feen  by  none 
but  hisDomefticks,  who  were  confined  with  him.  This 
pretended  Secret  was  fupported  with  divers  Circumftances, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Teftimo'ny  of  feveral  Perfons  of 
Diftinction  ;  among  whom  were  two  Bifhops  who  were 
deceived  as  well  as  Edmund,  or  helped  to  deceive  him. 
He  had  himfelf  affifted  at  the  Funeral  of  the  King  his 
Brother.  But  what  he  had  now  heard,  joined  to  a  like 
Report,  fpread  at  the  Court  by  the  Aitifice  of  his  Enemies, 
and  to  his  Defire  that  the  thing  might  be  true,  eafily 
induced  him  to  believe,  he  might  poffibly  have  been 
deceived  by  counterfeit  Obfequies.  In  this  belief,  he  re-  Herefihatt 
folvcd  to  try  all  ways  to  free  the  pretended  Prifoner  from  f"'  i"lr" 
his  Captivity.  He  was  however  in  fufnenceon  account  of 
his  Oath  to  the  King  his  Nephew  ;  but  was  quickly  eafed 
of  that  Scruple.  It  is  faid,  that  being  commiffioned  to 
go  to  the  Pope,  and  demand  the  Canonization  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Lciccjlcr,  he  took  that  opportunity  to  confult 
'7«Zi«XXII  upon  this  Affair.  It  is  added,  but  how  WalCn;. 
truly  I  know  not,  that  the  Pope  not  only  approved  of"  I29" 
his  Project,  but  charged  him  to  put  it  in  execution,  under 
pain  of  Excommunication.  When  Edmund  found  him- 
felf fupported  by  fuch  an  Authority,  all  his  Scruples  va- 
nifhed.  So,  without  further  Confideration,  he  departed 
from  Avignon,  bent  upon  ufing  all  his  Endeavours  to  free 
the  King  his  Brother,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  ftill  in 
Prifon.  However,  as  this  Belief  was  grounded  only  upon 
Report,  the  certainty  whereof  was  not  well  averr'd,  he 
fent  a  trufty  Friar  to  Corfe,  to  be  affured  of  the  Truth. 
The  Contrivers  of  the  Plot  had  taken  care  to  have  it 
whifpered  about  in  the  Country,  that  Edward  was  ftill 
a  Prifoner.  So,  the  Monk  upon  his  coming  into  thofe 
parts  for  private  Information,  found  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Neighbourhood  believed  it.  Piepofleiled  by  thefe  falfe 
Rumours,  the  Frier,  pretending  Buimefs  with  the  Go- 
vernor of  Corfe,  asked  him,  whether  there  was  really  any 
Foundation  for  what  was  reported  of  Edivard?  The 
Governor,  who  had  received  his  Inftru£tions,  returned 
fuch  an  Anfwer,  as  confirmed  him  in  his  Opinion.  It 
is  even  faid,  that  he  fhewed  him,  at  a  little  diftance,  a 
Peifon  fitting  at  a  Table,  who  was  ferved  with  great 
Refpect;  and  by  that  means  entirely  convinced  him,  that 
he  was  not  deceived.  Edmund  being  confirmed  in  his 
Belief  by  the  Frier's  Report  came  himfelf  to  Corfe,  and 
without  fhewing  the  leaft  doubt,  demanded  to  be  con- 
ducted to  his  Brother's  Apartment.  The  treacherous  Go- 
vernor pretending  to  be  furprized  at  his  knowing  the 
Secret,  did  not  deny  that  Edward  was  in  «lhe  Caftle  ; 
but  told  him,  he  had  pofitive  Orders  to  let  no  Perfon 
fee  him.  This  Confeffion  made  Edmund  repeat  his  In- 
ftances,  but  finding  the  Governor  inflexible,  he  gave  him 
a  Letter  for  the  Prifoner,  wherein  he  allured  him ,  he 
would  do  his  utmoft  to  procure  his  Liberty.  This  Let- 
ter was  immediately  carried  to  the  Queen,  who  fhewed 
it  to  the  King  her  Son,  magnifying  his  danger  from  his 
Uncle's  Practices.  It  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  obtain 
the  King's  Leave  to  fecure  the  Prince's  Perfon.  He  was 
very  far  from  fufpecting  his  Mother  to  be  heifelf  the  Au- 
thor of  this  Plot.  As  foon  as  the  King  had  given  his  He  it  appn- 
Confent  to  what  was  propofed,  meafures  were  taken  to  *"? "J 
apprehend  Edmund  at  Winchejler,  where  the  Parliament  iv.  p.  4*4, 
was  ailembled.  His  Impeachment  being  brougi  t  before  430. 
the  Peers,  his  own  Letter  was  produced,  which  he  could 
not  difown  :  Nay,  he  confefled  that  feveral  Lords,  and  Walfing. 
particularly  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  Bifhop  of  Lon-  Knist,ti>n- 
don,  were'  concerned  in  the  Plot,  or  at  leaft  had  advifed 
him  to  haften  the  Execution  (5).  Upon  this  Confef-  condemned 
lion,  which  fhewed  a  fettled  Defign  to  change   the  Go-  "^'^"jf' 

vernment  Walfine- 


( 1 )  Simon  de  Mipbam. 

(2)  Together  with  the  Lord  Tlxmjs  R'Jfe/yne.     They  went  over  to  France.     Knighton,  Col.  2554. 

{{)  Bifides  the  two  Parliaments  mentioned  above,  there  was  a  third  Parliament  at  York.      Notttta  Parliamentarian 

14)  "Jure  7.  lays  Waljmg.  p.  1-9.  Unit  was  the  9th  according  to  Buchanan,  of  a  Lefrofy.  And  « as  Limed  at  Dumfermling.  Knighton.  Col.  2555. 
Froijfart.  1.  1.  c.  2  1-  fays  he  died  JVewmber  7. 

(5)  li'allingham  gives  the  following  Account  of  Edmur.d\  Confeffion  before  the  Parliament:  On  the  fixteenth  of  March,  4  Edward  III.  he  confeffed  that 
a  certain  Fi  nr-Preacber  of  Londsn,  told  him,  th.it  he  had  conjured  up  a  Spirit,  who  allured  h.m,  thai  Ea-uwd  h.:>  Brother  was  yet  alive-  Alio,  that 
Sir  Ingram  Barengcr  brought  him  a  Mellage  from  William  Lord  Zoucbe,  dtlir  ng  he  would  anilt  in  his  Rcltoration.  Lifc  wife,  that  Sir  Robert  'Taunton 
came  to  h  ni  from   the    Aicho.fhop    of  York,  to  encourage    him,    by   alluring    him   that  he  had    in   read  Men   to  cany    on    the    Wcrk. 

Alio,  that   Sit  Fulk  Fitz-tp'ariu  toid  him,  it  would  be  the  greateft  Honour  that  ever  could  hippen  to  him,    in  cafe  he  appeared  in  the  Attempt ;   pro- 
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1329.  vernment,  h#  was  condemned  to  lofc  his  Head  (1 ).  The 
Execution  foon  followed  the  Sentence.  All  that  day  the 
King  was  fo  befet  by  the  Queen  his  Mother,  and  the 
Earl  of  March,  that  none  could  approach  him  to  fue  for 
the  Pardon  of  a  Prince  fo  nearly  related  to  him.  It  is 
even  affirmed,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Sentence 
parted  upon  his  Uncle,  or  of  his  Execution  till  it  was  too 
late.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Edmund  was  brought  upon  the 
Scaffold,  to  fufter  the  Puniihment  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned. But  the  Executioner  Healing  away,  lie  frayed 
from  Noon  till  Evening,  before  any  could  be  found  to 
perform  his  Office.  At  Iail,  towards  Night,  one  out  of 
the  Marflialfea  fevered  his  Head  from  his  Body  (2). 
Thus  died  that  Prince,  in  the  28th  Year  of  his  Age (3). 
He  left  two  Sons,  who  died  young  ;  and  two  Daugh- 
ters, the  youngeft  of  whom  was  the  greater}.  Beauty  of 
her  time.  Her  fecond  Husband  was  the  famous  Prince 
of Wales,  her  Coufin,  eldeft  Son  of  Edward  III.  Ed- 
mund was  the  only  Perfon  profecuted  for  the  imaginary 
Crime  for  which  he  fuffered  Death  ;  tho'  according  to  his 
Depositions,  feveral  others  ought  to  have  undergone  the 
fame  Punifhment.  But  the  Authors  of  the  Plot  wanted 
no  other  Sacrifice.  Befides,  they  took  care  not  to  examine 
matters  too  ftriCtly,  for  fear  of  giving  occafion  todifcover, 
what  it  was  their  Intereft  to  conceal.  It  is  even  very 
probable,  that  feveral  of  thole  impeached  by  Edmund 
were  Betrayers,  employed  by  his  Enemies  to  hurry  him 
into  Deftruction. 

Before  I  proceed,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  fpeak  of  Ed- 
ward's Affairs  with  Franct  during  his  Minority.  Not 
only  the  Order  of  time  requires  it,  but  it  is  very  proper 
to  clear  beforehand,  the  Origin  of  an  Affair  which  is  to 
be  the  principal  Subject  of  this  Prince's  Majority.  To  that 
end,  I  muft  refume  the  Account  of  the  Difputes  between 
the  two  Crowns,  where  I  left  off  in  the  Reign  of  Ed- 
ivard  II. 
4ftun  of  The  laft  Treaty  made  at  Paris,  by  the  Mediation  of 
•si/./iFrjnce.  Ifobclldy  did  not  fully  end  all  the  Differences  between 
Edward  II,  and  Cbarlts  the  Fair.  The  Queen,  who  had 
only  in  view  the  Project  formed  againft  the  King  her 
Husband,  did  not  think  it  her  Intereft  to  difcufs  all  the 
Articles  included  in  thefe  Difputes.  She  was  too  appre- 
henfive  of  raifing  fome  Obftacle  to  her  principal  Delign. 
On  the  other  hand,  King  Charles,  who  was  in  pofleffion 
of  Agcnois,  did  not  think  proper  to  urge,  himfelf,  any  far- 
ther difcuffion  of  matters.  So  the  Sentence  palled  at  Paris, 
in  the  Bufmefs  of  St.  Sardos,  which  condemned  the  Gafcon 
Lords  to  Banifhment,  and  decreed  the  demolifhing  of 
their  Caftles,  was  ftill  in  force  :  But  the  Treaty  concluded 
by  the  Queen,  preferved  Edward'sPretenfiom  entire,  and 
left  him  free  to  profecute  his  Right  in  the  Court  of  Pters. 
The  Refignation  of  Guiennt,  occafioned  frefh  Difficulties. 
Edward  11  pretended,  that  Charles  in  receiving  the  Ho- 
mage of  the  Prince  his  Nephew,  obliged  himfelf  to 
reftore  that  whole  Province ;  which  the  King  of  France 
denied. 

Edwardlll,  was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne,  but  by  Ad- 
vice of  his  Parliament,  he  fent  (4)  Ambalfadors  to  France, 
to  make  an  agreement  between  the  two  Crowns.  Shortly 
after  a  new  Treaty  was  concluded  (5),  containing  thefe  fix 
Articles. 

New  Treaty      I.  That  both  fides  fhould  reftore  whatever  was  conquered 
made  at       during  the  War. 

Aft.  Pub.         H'  That  Edward  fhould  pay  the  King  of  France  fifty 
IV.  p.  a7g.  thoufand  Marks  Sterling,  to  latisfy  him  for  his  Charges  on 
occafion  of  the  Rupture. 

III.  That  a  general  Pardon  fhould  be  granted  by  b  ith 
Parties. 

IV.  That  the  King  of  France  fhould  pardon  the  Fe- 
lony of  the  Gafcon  Lords,  as  to  Life  and  Limbs,  on  con- 
dition they  fubmitted  to  Banifhment. 

V.  That  Edward  fhould  undertake  to  demolifh  their 
Caftles. 

VI.  That  this  Treaty  fhould  be  of  no  effecf,  unlefs 
ratified  by  the  King  of  England  before  Eajler  (6J. 


The  Court  of  England  was  too  defirous  of  Peace,  to  neg-    1  3  25. 
lecl:  the  Performance  of  the  laft  Article.     So   there  was 
a  good  intelligence  between  the  two  Crowns,    during  the 
reft  of  that  Year ;  both  Kings  taking  care  to  avoid  all  Oc- 
cafions  of  a  frefh  Rupture. 

Hardly  was  this  Affair  ended,   when   a  new  and   more  0  ah  »/ 
important  occafion  of  quarrel  engaged  the  two  Kingdom   ',  ' 
in   a  War,     which  caufed  Torrenti  of  Blood  to  be  fpilt, 
and  brought  France  in   the  end   to  the  very  brink  of  De- 
ftrucfion.      Charles   the  Fair  dying  on  the  firft   of  Febru-  Meier* 
ary  1328.  without    Male-Blue,    and    leaving  Joanna  his 
Queen  big  with  Child,    there  arofe  a  great    Difpute  con-  F'r»t~"', 
cerning  the  Regency  of  the  Kingdom,  during  the  Queen's '  ''  c'  "' 
Pregnancy.     Edward  (7)  laid  claim  to  it,  as  Nephevv  and 
neareft  Relation  of  the  deccafed  King:  But  Philip  Son  of ';',w,"!  '"•• 
Charles  de  Valois,  and  Coulin-German  of  the  fame  King,  y'., 
maintained,  he  had  an  inconteftable  Ri^ht  to  the  Regency,  fun  about 
He   founded  his  Claim  upon  the  Salick-Law,    which,    ia'ttXtprnf. 
his  Opinion,  debarred  the  Females  and  their  Defendants 
from  the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown  ;    whence   he  inferred 
that  neither  had  they  any  right  to  the  Regencv,  in  preju- 
dice of  the  Male-Line.       This   Controverfy  was   decided  It  it  tufuttg' 
in  favour  of  Philip  by  the  Peers  of  France,  Who  adjudged"1 '°Pblr' 
him   the  Regency  till   the  Queen  was  delivered.     It  was 
partly  on  this  occafion  that  Edward  called  the  Parliament 
at  Northampton,  on  account,  as  was  faid,  of  the  Peace  with 
Scot/and.     He  laid  before  them  his    Reafons  for    claiming 
the  Regency  of  France;  the  Injury  he  pretended  was  done 
him  in  the  Preference  of  Philip  de  Valois  ;   and  the  difad- 
vantagious  Inference  that  might  be  drawn  from  his  Ex- 
clulion,    with   refpecf.  to  the   Crown  of  France,  in  cafe 
the  Child,  the  Queen  was  big  with,  fhould   not  live,  or 
be  a  Daughter.     Hiftorians  do  not  pofitively  fay  what  the 
Parliament's  Opinion  was  in  this  fo  nice  an  Affair.     But 
as  the  Members  were  at  the  devotion  of  the  Queen-Mo- 
ther and  the  Earl  of  March,  very  probably  they  were  no 
more    fcrupulous  with   refpecr.  to   the  Affairs  of  France, 
than  they  had  been  concerning  thofe  of  Scotland.     There 
were  much  more  plaufible    Reafons    to  difiuade  Edward 
from  making  War  with  France.      The  Difficulty  of  the 
Undertaking  ;  the  Strength  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  King's 
Age,  were  Objections  not  eafily  to  be  anfwered.     Befides, 
it   might  fo   happen,  that  the  Preparations  to  fupport  the 
King's  Claim,  would   be  fruitlefs,  if  the  Queen-Widow 
fhould  be  delivered  of  a  Son.     In  fpite  of  thele  Reafons,  it 
was  not  poffible  to  perfuade  the  young  King,  to  relinquifh 
a  Right  which  he  thought  very  juftly  belonged   to  him. 
However,  as  he  was  ftill  a  Minor,  he  perceived  it  would 
be  very   difficult  effectually  to  oppofe  the  Advice  of  the 
Queen  his  Mother,  his  Council,  and  the  Parliament.    But 
if  he  tacitly  defifted  from  his  Pretenfions  to  a  Regency 
which  was  about  to  expire,  it  was  otherwife  with  regard 
to  the  Crown  it  felf,  in  cafe  the  Point  in  queftion  was  not 
decided  by  the  Birth  of  a  Prince.     This  appears  in  feveral  **  pjj>' 
of  his  Letters  to  certain  Lords  of  Guienne,  dated  the  28th  j?.'.  ?'  3 
of  March,  about  a  Month  before  Queen  Joanna's  Delivery. 
On  luppofition  (he  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Daughter,  he 
told  thefe  Lords,  his  Intent  was  to  ufe  all  poffible  means 
to   recover  the  Right  and  Inheritance  of  the  Queen  his 
Mother. 

In  April,  Joanna   was  delivered    of  a  Princefs,  whofe77'^'"* 
Birth  would  from  that  moment  have  occafioned  a  bloody  'fofftbur. 
War,  it  Edward  had  been  in  Condition   to  profecute  his  Edward 
Pretenfions.    He  demanded  however  the  Crown  of  France  Hmu""1'  '** 
by  his  Ambaffadors  (8)  :    But  Philip  caufing   himfelf  to pbil'pit 
be  crowned,  by  vertue  of  the  Judgment  that  gave  him  mai 
the  Regency,  the  Englijh  Ambalfadors   were  not  fo  much  j7™1'1*"" 
as  heard.     I  (lightly  pafs  over  thefe  things,  becaufe  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  fpeak  of  them  more  largely  hereafter.     It 
fuffices  at  prefent  to  know,    that  Edward  not  having  itEJward 
in  his  power    to  pufh  this   Affair,  thought  proper  to  let  "D.r„* " 
it  lie  dormant  till  a  more  favorable  Opportunity.     Several 
Pieces  in  the  Collcclion  of  the  PubUck  Acts  (hew,  this  was 
his  Intention,  and  that  his  Silence  argued  nothing  lefs  than 
a  Defign  to  depart  from  his  Right.     We  fee  there,   that 
immediately  after  the  Coronation  of  Philip  de  Valois,  he 


mifing  his  bed  Affiftance.  Moreover,  that  Sir  Ingram  Barenger  came  to  him  again  from  Sir  John  Pair,  letting  him  know  he  mould  have  his  Help. 
And  that  Henry  Lord  Beaumont,  and  Sir  Thomas  Rffdyne  at  Pans  mitigated  him  thereto,  faying,  they  were  ready  to  come  into  England  to  hi.  Aid. 
Laftly,  that  the  laid  Sir  Ingram  came  to  him  another  time  at  Arundel,  into  his  Bed-Chamber,  and  allured  him  or  the  Bilhop  of  Londm'i  Help.  T.  li'a.  . 
p.  1 10. 

(1)  He  was  accufed  of  High-Treafon,  in  the  Parliament  that  was  fummoned  to  meet  at  IVincbifler,  on  the  Sunday  before  March  13,  and  on  the  next 
Day  was,    by  the  Judgment  of   his    Peers  in    Parliament,    condemned    to  die.     Rut.   Clauf.  4  Ea-M.  III.  M.  41.  Dorf.     Walftngbam,  p.   510.      1 

(2)  Rapm  by  miltake  fays,  one  of  the  Guards  of  the  Marjhalfea,  but  Knigbtcn  fays,  it  was  one  of  the  Prifoners,  who  did  it  to  lave  h^  own  Life,  on 
the  Eve  of  St.  Cutbbirt,  or  March  19.   Col.  2552. 

(3)  He  was  privately  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Friers-Predicant.     Dugdale's  Bares.  Vol.  I.  p.  147. 

(4)  y«i"  Stratford,    Bilhop  of  Wimhefier  ;  William  Ayrcmmc,    Bilhop  of  Norwich:  John   de  Brelarne,   Earl  of  Richmond;    John  de  Her.aud;  and  Hurb 
Audley.      RymerS  Fad.   Tom.  IV.   p.  264,  279.  * 

(5)  It  was  concluded  at  Paris,  March  13.  1326-7.     Ibid.  p.  281. 

(6)  It  is  in  the  Original,  the  Tuefday  afar  the  Ocla-vcs  of  Eafter,  i.  t.    the  Tuesday  after  a  Week  after  Eajler.     Ibid. 

(7)-  King  Charles  delired,  that  if  his  Queen  were  brought  to  bed  of  a    Son,  Pbdip  de  Valois  mould  be  his  Tutor,  and  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  till  the 
young  Prince  mould  come  of   Age.     Froijfart,  1.   1.   c.  22. 

(%)   Adam  de  Uriels,   Bilhop  of  Worcttler  ;  and  R;ger  Nortbbonvgb,  Biihcp  of  Cbejlir,  i.  e.  Litclfield  and  Coventry,      Rymcr\  Fxd.  Tom.  IV.  p.  354. 
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began  to  take  meafures  in  order  to  war  againft  him.  His 
Alliance  about  this  time  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and 
feveral  Lords  who  engaged  to  fupply  him  with  Troops, 
is  a  clear  Evidence  he  was  meditating  Come  grand  Deiign, 
and  his  Letters  to  the  Lords  of  Guienne  fhew  it  was 
againft  France.  In  thefe  Letters,  dated  September  1 6.  r  32S, 
he  pofitively  faid,  his  Intent  was  to  recover  his  Mother's 
Inheritance.  Now  at  that  time,  he  had  no  Quarrel  with 
France,  wherein  the  Queen  his  Mother  was  particularly 
concerned.  The  Inheiitance  he  mentioned,  concerned 
therefore  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France,  fince  his  Contefts 
with  Philip  about  Guienne  had  no  Relation  to  Ifabella's 
Right. 

Philip  de  Valois  being  engaged,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Reign,  in  a  War  with  the  Flemings,  was  in  no  hafte  to 
demand  Edward's  Homage  for  Guienne  and  Ponthicu.  It 
was  not  till  April  1329,  that  he  caufed  him  tobefummon- 
ed  (1)  to  appear  and  do  Homage  in  Perfon  (2).  In  Ed- 
ward's prefent  Difpoiltion,  he  would  have  gladly  been  ex- 
cufed  from  paying  Homage  to  a  Prince,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  an  Ufurper  of  his  Right.  But  his  Council  re- 
flecting on  his  Youth,  and  the  State  of  the  Kingdom  full 
of  Male-contents,  could  not  think  of  approving  a  Refufal 
which  probably  would  throw  him  into  great  difficulties.  On 
the  other  hand ,  the  Queen  his  Mother  and  the  Earl  of 
March  did  all  that  lay  in  their  Power  to  prevent  a  Quar- 
rel with  Philip.  They  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  would 
infallibly  lofe  all  his  Dominions  in  France,  if  he  unad- 
vifedly  difcovered  his  Pretenfions  to  that  Kingdom,  before 
he  was  ready  to  fupport  them.  But  thefe  Remonftrances 
would  perhaps  have  had  little  weight  with  him,  if  for  his 
fatisfadtion  there  had  not  been  devifed  an  Expedient,  unbe- 
coming indeed  the  Sincerity  Kings  ought  to  profefs,  but 
which  his  Youth  and  PalTion  permitted  him  not  to  examine 
too  nicely.  It  was  fuggefted  to  him,  that  by  protefting 
beforehand  againft  the  Homage,  it  would  be  no  Detriment 
to  his  Claim.  Purfuant  to  this  Advice,  he  made  by  a  Pro- 
curator, the  following  Proteftation  before  his  Council : 
"  That  for  any  Homage  whatever  to  be  made  to  the  Lord 
"  Philip  de  Valois,  (now  bearing  himfelf  King  of  France) 
"  by  King  Edward  of  England,  for  the  Dukedom  of  Gui- 
"  enne,  and  Earldom  of  Ponthieu,  he  did  not  thereby  in- 
"  tend  to  renounce  his  Hereditary  Right  to  the  Realm  of 
"  France,  or  any  ways  derogate  from  the  fame ;  even 
"  tho'  Letters  thereupon  fhould  be  figned  with  either  of  his 
"  Seals.  And  he  did  farther  proteft,  that  he  would  not 
"  do  any  Homage  to  the  Lord  Philip,  of  his  own  free 
"  will,  but  only  for  the  juft  fear  he  had  of  lofing  the  faid 
"  Duchy  and  Earldom,  and  becaufe  he  was  afraid  that 
"  he  could  not  avoid  other  great  Dangers  and  irreparable 
"  LoiTes(3)."  This  Declaration  was  figned  by  the  King 
and  Council,  but  was  not  communicated  to  Philip's  En- 
voy. He  only  receiv'd  this  general  Anfwer,  that  the  King 
would  perform  as  foon  as  poffible  what  he  owed  the  Crown 
of  France. 

How  great  foever  Edward's  Unwillingnefs  was  to  do 
this  Homage,  the  Confequences  whereof  he  fo  much 
dreaded,  he  refolved  upon  it,  for  fear  of  making  known 
by  his  Refufal,  a  Defign  which  it  was  not  yet  proper  to 
difcover.  To  make  himfelf  Amends,  in  fome  meafure,  for 
the  mortifying  Step  he  was  forced  to,  he  ordered  a  great 
Number  of  Lords  to  attend  him,  and  with  a  very  fplen- 
did  Equipage,  and  a  Retinue  of  a  thoufand  Horfe,  came 
to  Amiens,  where  Philip  expected  him.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  doing  his  Homage  (4),  he  appeared  before 
the  King  of  France,  in  a  Robe  of  Crimfon-Velvet,  em- 
broidered with  Leopards  of  Gold,  his  Crown  on  his 
head,  his  Sword  by  his  fide,  and  gold  Spurs  on  his  heels. 
The  King  of  France  received  him  fitting  on  his  Throne, 
his  Crown  on  his  head,  his  Screptre  in  his  hand,  and  a 
Robe  of  blue  Velvet,  powdered  with  Flower-de-Luces  of 
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Gold.     By  him  were  the  Kings  of  Nauarre  and  Major- 
ca ( 5),  all  the  Peers  and  principal  Lords  of  France,    whom 
he   had  exprefly  fent  for,  to  be  WitneiTes  of  this  authen- 
tick  Homage.     Before  Edward's  Arrival,  Philip  pretended 
this  fhould  be   a  liege  Homage  (6),  as  indeed  it  ought  to 
have  been.     But  in  the  Conferences  held  on  this  account,  Aft.  Pub. 
before  the  Ceremony,  matters  were  otherwife  fettled.    Ed-  Iv-  P-  3*4" 
ward  protefting  he  was  not  perfectly  informed  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  Homage,  offered   to  do  it  in  general  Terms. 
However,    he  promifed  upon  his  Honour,    that  if,  upon  Froiffart, 
confuiting  his  Records,  he  found  the  Homage  to  be  Full,  ibid- 
he  would  give  Letters-Patents  of  it,  under  his  Great  Seal! 
Upon    that  condition,    Philip  confented    to  receive    the 
Homage  in  general  Terms.     This  was  really  the  manner 
wherein  Edward  did  it,  whatever  fome  French  Hiftorians  Serres. 
may  have  faid  to  the  contrary,  who,  doubtlefs,  were  milled 
by  bad  Memoirs.     Edward's  Hiftorian  fays  likewife,  upon  Bames, 
no  better  grounds,  that  the  King  of  France  was  juft  go- 
ing to  order  him  to  be  feized,  but  that  the  Bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln gave  his  Matter  notice  of  it,  who  withdrew  without 
taking  Leave.     This  cannot  be  true,  fince  Philip  could 
not  have  taken  this  Refolution,  but  upon  Edward's  refuf- 
ing  to  do  full  Homage,  and  yet  it  is  certain  he  was  very 
willing  to  receive  it  in  general   Terms:  Nay,  they  had 
feveral  Conferences  together,  after  the  Ceremony.  Before 
they  parted,  it  was  agreed,  that  Edward  fhould  fend  Am- 
bafladors  to  France,  to  finifh  what  the  Jate  Treaty  had  left 
undecided  (7). 

As  Edward  flood  difpofed  with  regard  to  the  King  of    1330. 
France,  he  was  not  very  forward  to   fend  the  promifed  s>;«e/  «f  tie 
Declaration.     On   the  contrary,    he  tried  to  gain  time,  f[J'r!/ 
by  Propofals   of  a  double  Marriage  of  his   Erother  and  WriFrana. 
Sifter  with  the  Son   and  Daughter  of  Philip.     He  even  Aft.  Pub. 
kept  at  London  almoft  a  Year,  on  divers  Pretences,  Am-  lv"  p- 3?2' 
baffadors  fent  to  prefs  him  to  perform  his  Promife.     Dur-  £»£  +'3' 
ing  that  time,  Edward  was  very  urgent  in  his  turn  with 
the  King  of  France,  to  end  their  Differences  about  Gui- 
enne, as  was  agreed   at  their  late  Interview.     It  was  eafy 
to  fee  Edward  fought  only  to  delay.     Accordingly  Philip, 
who  impatiently  bore  all  thefe  Delays,  fent  him  word  (8), 
that  he  would  not  be  his  Dupe.     He  difpatched  into  Gui- 
enne the  Earl  of  Alcnzon  his  Brother  (9),  who  took  and 
demolifhed  the    Caftle  of  Xaintcs,    and    plundered   that 
Town.    Thefe  Hoftilities,  which  Edward  did  not  expect,  lb.  p.437, 
produced  a  new  Treaty  between  the  two  Monarchs  ( \  o).  *«■  443- 
Edward  pofitively   promifed  to    fend    the  Declaration  of 
Homage,  to  pay  the  fifty  thoufand  Marks  Sterling  owing 
to  France,  and  fixty  thoufand  Parifian  Livres  for  the  Af- 
ilgnment,  made  him  by  the  King  his  Father,  of  Guienne. 
Moreover  he  promifed   to  fee  the  Caftles  demolifhed,  be- 
longing to  the  Gafcon  Lords  condemned  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  Fair.     Shortly  after    the  Conclufion  of  this  Edward 
Treaty  (11),  he  fent   the  King  of  France  Letters-Patents  *chra  ,be 
under  his  Great  Seal,  to  confirm  and  fpecify  the  Homage  "Hm.  " 
he  had  done  at  Amiens.    He  exprefly  declared  the  Homage  Aft.Vub. 
was  to  be  deemed  full ;    and    that    the   Homages   which  lv-  *  47s- 
he  himfelf  or  Succeffors,  Dukes  of  Guienne  and  Earls  offjf^ 
Ponthieu,  performed  hereafter,  fhould  be  done  in  the  fame 
manner,    and  with  the  fame  formalities,  as  the  King  of 
France  had  expected.     In  thefe  Letters  there  was  a  Pattern 
how  the  Homage  was  to  be  performed.     After  he  had  fent  New  Agree. 
this  authentick  Declaration,  he  took  a  Journey  to  France  m""*>*™«* 
under  colour  of  performing  a  Vow  (1  2).     He  faw  Philip,  %tm 
and  obtained  of  him  an  Abatement  of  thirty  thoufand  Li-  Aftf  Pub. 
vres   Tournois,  for  the  Damage  done  to  the  Town  and  IV-  P-  4So* 
Caftle  of  Xaintes ,    and  an  abfolute  Pardon  for   the  con-  D^TUkt. 
demned  Gafcon  Lords.     Let  us  leave  a  moment  Edward's p.47. 
Affairs  with  France,  to  fee  what  paffed  in  England  during 
thefe  Negotiations.     We  final]  foon  have  occafion  to  re- 
fume  the  Sequel  of  thefe  Affairs,  which  are  the  principal 
Subject  of  this  Reign. 


(i)  P.  Darnel  fays,  he  caufed  King  Edward  to  be  fummoned  twice ;  firft,  by  Peter  Roger,  Abbot  of  Fefcamp,  who  was  afterwards  Pope,  by  the  name  of 
Clement  VI.  but  he  had  no  Audience  from  the  King,  only  from  the  Queen-Mother,  with  whom  nothing  could  be  agreed  on.  .So  that,  .Tier  the  Embaffa- 
dor's  Return,  Philip  de  Valois  feized  the  Revenues  of  Guienne  and  Ponthieu.  Soon  after  that,  he  fent  four  other  Erobafladors  to  renew  the  Summons.  Thefe 
King  Edward  received  very  civilly,  and  promifed  to  come  over  to  France  in  a  fhort  time.  Which  he  accordingly  did,  about  fix  or  ftven  Months  alter 
Vol.  IV.  ad  An.  1328. 

(2)  In  a  Letter,  dated  at  Wallingfrd,  Apr!!  14.  which  contains  his  Anfwer  to  Philip's  Summons ;  he  tells  him,  that  he  intended  Ion-  ago  to  have 
come  over  to  France,  and  paid  him  his  Dury,  but  had  been  hindered  ;  however,  he  would  come  and  do  it  with  all  convenient  Speed.  Ry men's  Fad.  Tom  IV 
p.  38 1. 

(3)  Informal.  Edward,  ad  Papam  Benedift.  Tom.  VI.  Pcfi  Epijlcl.  Secret.  302.  in  Bihlictb.  Vatican.  Ord.  Rayneld.  This  is  more  fully  tranfiated  than  in 
the  French. 

(4)  J""'  6-  Hc  liiW  from  Dover,  May  26.  and  appointed  his  Brother,  John  of  Eltbam,  Earl  of  Comma!,  Regent  in  his  Abfence.  Rymer's  Fud 
Tom-  IV.  p.  3S6,  3S7,  390.     He  came  back  to  Dcrvrr,  Jure  n.     Ibid.  p.  390. 

(5)  And  Bohemia.  (6)  Full,  or  Liege  Homage,  was  done  bare-headed,  and  Sword  ungirt. 

(7)  Belides  the  Parliament  mentioned  above,  there  was  another  at  New-Sarum.     See  Notitia  Perliamentaria. 

(8)  By  his  Ernbaffadors,  the  Bifhops  of  Cbartres  and  Beaumois ;  Lewis  de  Clermont,  Duke  of  Bourbon;  the  Counts  de  Haraiirt,  and  de  Tar.iertiille  &c. 
rrotffart,  1.  I.  c.  25.  * 

(9)  Taking  occafion  of  fome  Hoftilities  committed  on  the  French  Territories,  by  King  Edward's  Subjcfts,  who  fortified  themfelves  in  the  Caftle  of 
Xaintes.     Contin.  IVangn. 

(10)  But   before  that,   King  Edward  called  a  Parliament  at  Eltbam,  in  the   beginning  of  this  Year,    to  take  the   Affairs  of  Guienne  into  confident' 
There  it  was  refolved,   that  he  mould  proceed   with  the  King  of  France  by  way  of  amicable  Treaty.      The  Laity  then   promifed  him  an    Ad    it  a  Ru  r     ' 
fhould  happen  with  France  ;  and  he  writ  to  the  Clcigy,  Marcb  18.  to  obtain  the  fame  Grant  from  them.     See  Rymer's  Fad.  Tom   IV    n  „  >'-'  ,•,.      ™i"e 
was  another  Parliament  at  Wmcbefter,  March  II.     Ibid  J  P'*2"'  +J3-     There 

(11)  This  Treaty  was  concluded  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  May  8.  1330.     Ibid.  p.  144.     The  Letters  Patents  here  mentioned  are  dated  at  Eltbam  Ma  'h 
3331.     Ibid.  p.  478.  '        '  3°" 

(12)  He  failed  from  Dcvcr,  April  4.  and  returned  to  England  the  30th,     Ibid,  p.  480,  4S7.     His  Brother  John  was  left  Regent  in  his  Abfence,     Ibid 
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It  was  loon  after  his  Return  from  Amiens,  that  Edward 
began,  as  'tis  fuppofed,  to  be  fufpicious  of  the  Queen  his 
Mother's  Conduit  (1).  When  it  was  perceived  at  Court, 
that  the  King  grew  weary  of  being  under  the  Guardianfhip 
of  his  Mother  and  the  Favourite,  their  Enemies  failed  not 
to  do  all  that  lay  in  their  Power,  to  make  him  jealous  of 
them.  So  many  things  deferring  his  Attention  were  in- 
finuated  to  him,  that  he  refolved  at  length  to  have  perfect 
Information  of  his  Affairs.  Thole  to  whom  he  applied, 
caus'd  him  to  obferve,  "  That  the  Karl  of  March  affected 
"  to  out-fhine  his  Sovereign,  by  a  Magnificence  too  fplen- 
"  did  for  a  Subject :  That  he  difpofed  of  all  the  Offices  of 
"  the  Kingdom  to  his  Creatures :  That  he  was  abfolute 
"  mailer  ot  the  Fortune  of  the  Englijh,  carting  down  fome, 
"  and  raifing  others,  according  as  theyappearedyir  or  again/I 
"  his  Intereft  :  That  by  his  private  Orders  Edward  J  I, 
"  was  murdered:  That  the  Earl  of  Kent  loft  his  Lile  by 
"  his  fecret  Practices :  Finally,  That  very  probably  the 
"  Queen  and  herMinifter  had  formed  theDefign  of  lecur- 
"  ing  the  Royal  Authority,  by  keeping  him  always  a 
"  Minor."  Someadd,  that  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that 
the  Queen  his  Mother  was  big  with  Child  by  Mortimer. 
What  they  fay  is  not  unlikely,  fince,  according  to  the 
Teftimony  of  Froijfart,  the  Report  of  her  being  with 
Child  was  fpread  over  the  whole  Kingdom.  Thefe  Infor- 
mations entirely  convinced  the  King,  of  what  he  had  hi- 
therto only  fufpected.  He  called  to  mind  the  fudden 
death  of  the  King  his  Father ;  the  Beheading  of  the  Eail 
of  Kent  his  Uncle  ;  the  difhonorable  Peace  he  was  made  to 
conclude  with  Scotland  ;  the  extravagant  Dowry  of  the 
Queen  his  Mother,  the  Credit,  Riches,  and  Pride  of  the 
Earl  of  March,  and  abhorring  the  Wickednefs  of  thofe 
who  made  the  Publick  Good  a  pretence  to  gratify  their  Paf- 
fions,  he  refolved  to  punifh  them.  However,  he  carefully 
concealed  his  purpofe,  till  an  Opportunity  offered  of  ailing, 
without  danger  of  ruining  himfelf.  To  execute  his  Defign, 
he  chofe  the  time  the  Parliament  was  to  meet  at  Notting- 
ham (z).  The  Court  being  come  to  that  Town,  Queen 
Jfabella  and  the  Earl  of  March  longed  in  the  Caftle,  with 
a  Guard  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Knights (3),  whilft  the 
King,  with  a  fmall  Retinue,  was  lodged  in  the  Town. 
In  fpite  of  thefe  Precautions,  which  feemed  to  fhew  that 
the  Queen  and  the  Favorite  were  not  without  their  Unea- 
finefs,  Edward,  having  gain'd  the  Governor  (4),  enter'd 
the  Caftle  through  a  fubterraneous  Paflage,  and  came  into 
his  Mother's  Apartment,  accompanied  with  Montacute, 
and  fome  other  Officers,  all  bent  to  lofe  their  Lives  in 
his  Service.  There  was  at  firft  fome  Noife  made,  and 
two  Knights  of  the  Guard  were  killed,  who  having  lefs 
refpect  for  the  King  than  their  Companions,  offered  to  re- 
iift.  The  Earl  of  March  was  apprehended,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Queen's  Cries,  and  Intreaties  to  fpare  the  gal- 
lant Mortimer  (5),  he  was  carried  out  the  fame  way  the 
King  came  in,  and  conducted  under  a  ftrong  Guard  to  the 
Tower  of  London  (b), 

This  mafter-piece  of  Policy  fucceeding  fo  well,  the 
King  diffolved  the  Parliament,  and  fummoned  another  (7). 
As  the  late  Parliament  had  not  regarded  fo  much  the 
Publick  Good,  as  the  Interefts  of  the  Queen  and  the  Earl 
of  March,  the  King  bitterly  complained,  in  his  Summons, 
of  the  Members,  and  took  occafron  to  exhort  the  People, 
to  chufe  Reprefentatives  who  had  the  Good  of  the 
State  more  at  heart.  The  Parliament  met  at  London, 
with  Difpofitions  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  for- 
mer. Moft  of  the  Members,  overjoyed  to  fee  the  King- 
dom freed  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  Earl  of  March, 
aimed  only  at  the  Reformation  of  what  was  amifs  in  the 
Government,    and  the  Punifhment  of  the  Favourite,    ac- 


cording to  his  Crimes;    the  common  Fate  of  Favourites    1330* 
and  Miniflers  who  abufe  their  Power.     How  great  foever 
they  may    be,     they    mull  expect   to   fee   themfelves    a- 
bandoned    by    all    whenever   their    Affairs    begin    to    de- 
cline. 

In  his  Speech  to  the  Parliament,  the  King  complained 
in  general  of  the  Queen  and  Mortimer.  After  which,  he 
faid,  that,  with  the  Confent  of  his  Subjects,  he  defigned 
to  affume  himfelf  the  Reins  of  the  Government,  tho'  he 
was  not  yet  arrived  at  the  Age  prefcribed  by  the  Law. 
The  Parliament  gladly  contented  ;  all  the  Members  being 
equally  ready  to  fecond  his  Defigns  (8). 

Edward  being  thus  freed  from  his  Governors,    his  firft  The  %?"•    ' 
care  was  to  feize  the  exorbitant  Dower  of  the  Queen  his"'i/W"' 
Mother,    and   reduce  it  to  a   Pennon  of   three  thoufand  wlmng. 
Pounds  a  Year  (9).     At  the  fame  time  flic  was  confined  to 
her  Houfe  at  Rifmgs  (10),    left  by  her  Intrigues  flic  fliould 
excite  new  Troubles.     Alezerai  was  miftaken,    when  he  Abr  ■         / 
faid,    that  Edward  halrened   his  Mother's  Death.       It  is  A""    1-z'■ 
certain,  flic  lived  twenty-eight  Years  in  her  Confinement, 
where  the  King  her  Son  vifited  her  once  or  twice  every 
Year,  more  out  of  Decency  than  Affection. 

As  for  the  Earl  of  March,     he  was  treated   with  the  T>.  Ear 


utmoft  Rigour. 


His  Impeachment,    brought  before  the  M  Kh  " 


Parliament,  contained  divers  Articles  of  which  thefe  were  ali?x,'e,,t,d. 
the  principal:  That  he  had  fazed  the  Government  of Knighton. 
the  Kingdom  without  Authority,  and  contrary  to  the  ex-  Col.  *ssfc 
prefs  Regulation  of  the  Parliament :  That  he  had  placed,  Wj:',:'<i- 
about  the  King,  Spies  upon  all  his  Actions,  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  free  himfelf  from  the  Subjection  he  was 
kept  under  :  That  he  had  procured  the  Death  of  Ed- 
ward II  by  his  exprefs  Orders :  That  he  had  contrived 
a  treacherous  Plot  to  take  away  the  Life  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Kent,  the  King's  Uncle  :  that  he  had  appropriated  to 
his  own  ufe,  the  twenty  thoufand  Marks  paid  by  the  King 
of  Scotland:  Laftly,  that  he  had  Jived  in  a  too  familiar 
manner  with  the  Queen- Mother.  For  all  thefe  Crimes, 
which  were  affirmed  to  be  notorious,  and  for  proof  where- 
of, no  Evidences  were  fo  much  as  heard,  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  ( r  1 ).  His  Sentence,  which  ran,  that  he 
fhould,  as  a  Traitor,  be  drawn  and  hanged  on  the  com- 
mon Gallows  at  Tyburn  (iz),  was  executed  without  the 
leaft  favor.  There  was  This  remarkable  in  his  Sentence, 
that  he  was  condemned  without  being  heaid,  as  he  him- 
felf had  ferved  the  Spencers.  But  this  irregulaiitv  proved 
advantagious  to  his  Family.  For  Roger  his  Grandfon  ob- 
tained afterwards  an  Act  to  reverfe-  this  Sentence,  as 
erroneous.  We  fhall  fee  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Hif  ory, 
his  Defcendants  by  the  Female-Line  mount  the  Throne 
of  England.  The  Article  of  his  Impeachment  concerning  Frolflirt. 
his  Commerce  with  the  Queen,  is  a  clear  Evidence,  how  '■  ,-  *■  2+- 
much  the  whole  Kingdom  was  offended  at  their  Famili- 
arity. If  it  had  not  been  notorious,  there  is  no  likeli  • 
hood  that  the  Parliament  would  have  wounded  that  Prin- 
cefs's  Honour  fo  deeply,  which  could  not  but  reflect  on 
the  King  her  Son.  They  who  have  endeavoured  to  vindi- 
cate her,  by  the  little  probability,  that  a  Princefs  of  (o 
high  a  Rank  fhould  fo  far  forget  herfeif,  did  not  confider 
that  a  few  Years  before,  the  three  Daughters-in-law  of 
Philip  the  Fair  were  as  regardlefs  of  their  Reputation,  by 
the  Confeffion  of  all  the  Hiftorians  (13). 

Thus  Edward  began  betimes  to  wipe  out  the  Blemifhes  Birth  of 
which  had  fullied  his  Minority,  and  in  taking  upon  him 
the  Government,  gave  happy  Prefages  of  the  Glory  and  ^iv2'i' 
Profperity  of  his  Reign.  For  a  farther  Addition  to  the 
publick  Happinefs,  Heaven  Welled  the  young  Monarch 
with  a  Son,  whom  the  Queen  brought  this  Year  into 
the  World  ( 1  4).     He  was  called  Edward  after  his  Father, 


(1)  It  is  very  probable  he  was  fufpicious  of  her,  before  his  Journey,  as  appears  by  an  Order  he  gave  Ralph  de  Ktvil  to  array  the  Militia,  Rimer's  Fed. 
T.IV.  p.  44S. 

(2)  Fifteen  Days  iter  Michaelmas.     Rot.  ClattJ.  4  Edw.  III.  M.  23.  Dor/.     Knighton,  Col  25^1;. 

(3)  The  Queen  had  the  Keys  of  the  Caftle  brought  to  her  every  Night,  and  laid  them  under  her  Pillow.     Stow. 

(4)  He  ilfued  out  Warrants  to  all  the  Sheriffs,  for  apprehending  the  Earl  of  March,  Sir  Oliver  d:  Ingham,  and  Sir  Simon  dc  Beref-.rd,  bearing  date 
Cclob.  20,  at  Nottingham.  Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  IV.  p.  452.  And  on  Nomemb.  3.  fummoned  all  Perfons  whatfoever,  that  had  any  Complaints  to  make 
againft  Mortimer  and  the  reft,  income  and  lay  them  before  the  Parliament.     Ibid.  p.  453. 

(5)  Her  Words  were,     Bel  Fiti,  Be!  Fitz,  ayez  fitit  du  gentile  Mortimer. 

(6)  This  was  done  on  the  19th  of  Octob.  Knighton,  Col.  2556.  Befides  Sir  William  de  Montacute  (afterwards  E  irl  of  Salisbury)  there  were  with  the 
King,  Sir  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  William,  his  Brothers;  Sir  Ralph  dc  Stafford,  Sir  William  di  Clinton,  Sir  Join  Ncvilot  Hornby,  Sir 
William  Eland,  &c.  The  Paflage  under  Ground  is  ftill  called  Mortimer's  Hole.  The  two  Knights  that  were  killed  were,  Sir  Hugh  de  Turp.'ington,  Stewa:d 
of  the  King's  Houlhold,  and  Sir  Richard  Monmouth,  according  to  the  Fcedcra,  Tom.  IV.  p.  475,  505.  but  according  to  bugdale  and  Baincs,  Sir  Jtbr.. 
For  this  piece  of  Service,  the  King  granted  Si  William  de  Montacute,  one  thoufand  Pounds  per  Ann.  Rot.  Per.  Knighton,  Col.  1566.  Sir  Job  I 
two  thoufand  Marks  per  Ann.  in  Land  ;  namely,  the  Manors  of  Lodres,  Phelipflon,  More,  Up-Wynburn,  and  Wmterburn-Houton  in  Dorflllbiri ;  and  Chc'- 
reie  in  Berk/hire.  Rymer,  ibid.  p.  4S7.  Robert  dc  Bohun,  four  hundred  Marks ;  Robert  de  Ujford,  three  hundred,  and  John  dc  Anil,  two  hundred.  Rot- 
Par.  4  Edw.  HI.  n.  13. 

(7)  To  meet  at  Wej'tminjler,  Ntrvcmb   25.     Rymer's  Ford.  Tom.  IV.  p.  453,  454. 

(S)  At  the  fame  time,  the  King  relumed  into  his  Hands,  all  the  Crants  that  had  been  made  during  his  Minority.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  IV.  p.  476. 

(9)  Rapin  by  miftake  lays,  rive  hundred  Pounds.  See  Knighton,  Col.  2556.  He  moreover  granted  her  afteiwards,  vix.  Septemb.  4.  1334.  the  Ear!d:rr. 
of  Ponthteu  and  Montreuil,  during  her  Life.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom    IV.   p.  633.  (10)  Near  London. 

(11)  The  Earl  of  Match  left  four  Sons,  of  whom  Edmund  his  eldeft  died  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  and  left  his  Son  Roger,  who  was  reflored  to  his 
Grandfather's  Eftates  and  Honours.  The  Earl  had  alio  feven  Daughters,  Katharine  Wife  of  Thomas  de  Beauckan.p,  Earl  or  II 'a' wick,  Joan  married  to 
James  Lcrd  Audley  ;  Agnes  to  Lawrence  de  Hafimgs  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  Margaret  to  Thomas  Son  and  Heir  of  Maurice  Lord  Berkley  :  Maud  to  John  Son 
and  Heir  of  "John  de  Charleton  Lord  Fowls  ;  Blanch  to  Peter  de  Grandi/cn  ;  and  Beatrix  firft  to  Edward,  Son  and  Heir  to  Thomas  of  Brolherton  Earl  Mat  - 
thai.  Son  of  Edward  II,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Broofc.     Dugdalc's  Baron.  Vol.  I.     p.    146,   147. 

'iz)  On  A'ovemb.  29.  Knighton.  Col.  2559.  Walfing,  p.  130.  At  a  Place  then  called  Elms,  now  Tyburn,  HisEody,  after  hang:ng  two  Days  and 
two  nights,  was  granted  to  the  Frieis  Minors,  who  buried  it  in  their  Church,  now  called  Chrifi. Church. 

(13)  In  this  Parliament  alfo  Sir  Simonde  Bereford  was  condemned;  and  executed  in  December.     Rot.  Par.  4  Edw.  Ill    I,  ». 

(14)  He  was  born  at  Wood/lock,  June  15.     J.   Tinmtuth,  Hiji.  Aur,     Wal/mgi  p.   130, 
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and  became  in  his  Time  the  moft  illuftrious  and  moil  ac- 
compli/bed Prince,   England  had  ever  produced  (i). 

After  Edward  had  taken  upon  him  the  Administration 
of  Affairs,  People  were  impatient  to  fee,  which  way  the 
young  Prince  would  turn.  His  Courage,  his  Abilities,  and 
Spirit,  made  them  believe  lie  would  not,  like  the 
I  iiig  his  Father,  chtife  an  indolent  Life.  It  was  much 
more  likely  he  would  imitate  his  Grandfather  Edward  I. 
Francs  and  Scotland  were  equally  concerned  to  obferve  his 
fir-ft  Proceedings.  France  might  be  apprehenfive,  he 
would  renew  his  Pretenfrons  to  the  Crown,  obtained  by 
Philip  de  i  alois  to  his  Prejudice.  Scotland  had  no  lei's 
reafbn  to  fear,  he  woulJ  break  through  the  dishonorable 
Treaty,  wherein  he  was  engaged  by  the  Queen  his  Mother 


to  recover  the  Offices  and  Pods  they  were  removed  from,    1331. 
after  Robert  Bruc/s  Advancement. 

Whilst  Baliol  was   making   his  Preparations,    Edward    •  ■     I      - 
pretended   punctually  to  obferve  the  Peace   with  Scotland, 
and  ifTued  upon  that  account  feveral  Orders,    which  were  '' ' ',  '^'t. 
not  well   executed. 
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He  even  published   a   Proclamation  ind. 
againft   fuch    as   were   engaged    in   the   Service   of  B  liol.  Pub' 

But    this   Step    was    taken     when   they   were   juft  going, '    '  r'    ~9' 
and  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  them.     His  fole  Aim  was, 
t>  make  the  Publick  believe,    he  was  not  concerned  in 
an  Undertaking,    of  which   he  indeed    was   the    real  Au- 
thor. 

As    f.ion   as  Baliol  was  ready,    he   embarked   his  little    1332. 
Army,  confiding  but  of  two  thoufand  five   biiftdred  Men,? 
and  Mtiftimer,  during  his  Non-age.     Though  the  King  of     and  landed   at  Kinghorn  near  Perth  (1,),  from   whence  beg,^],. 
Scotland  was  his  Brother-in-law,    it  was  known  in  thofe     fent  back  his  Ships.     He  was  willing  by  that  to  ftiew  his  Buchanan. 
Days,  as  well  as  at  prefenfj    that  the  Bond  of  Affinity  is     Troops,    they  had   nothing  to  trult  to  but  their  Valour.  : '"       "• 
not  always  a  fufficient  Bar   to   the  Ambition  of  Princes.     Mean   while,    his  Preparations  could  not  be  fo  privately/,    '  .  ..' 
And    indeed,  Edward  had   in  view  thel'e  two  grand  Ue-     made,     but  the  Scots    had   Intelligence    thereof.       Hardly  -•<  /--••'-!• 
figns.     But  it  was  not  poffible  for  him  to  engage  at  once     were   his  hlen   landed,    when  he    heard,    that    ikxandet 
in  two  lb  confiderable  Undertakings.     He  refulved  there-     Scaion  was  coming  to  give  him  Battel,    at  the  head   of 

ten  thoufand  Men.  All  means  of  retreat  being  taken 
from  the  Englijh,  they  had  no  hopes  of  Safety  but  in 
Victory.  Accordingly,  expecting  their  Enemies  with  a 
noble  Refolution,  they  fought  with  fuel)  uncommon 
Braverv,  that  the  Scotch  General,  with  an  Army  much 
fupeiior,  was  fhamefully  and  intirely  routed  (4).  The 
Fail  ot  Fife,    who  followed  Seaton  with   a   ftill  more  nu- 
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foie  to  begin  with  Scotland;  that  he  might,  after  fubduing 
that  Kingdom,  attack  France  with  the  united  Forces  of  the 
two  Nations  which  divided  Great  Britain. 

The   Peace  concluded    two  Years   before    with  R.obert 
Bruce,  feerned  to  lay  an  infuperable  Obflacle  in  his  way. 
But  Srril  itHOiis  Princes  always  find  Pretences  enough    to 
gratify  their  Paffions.     Edward  had  one,    which  to   him 
appeared   ji.fl,    or  at  lead:   fufficient  to  authorize   his  At- 
tempt upon  Scotland;    namely,    that  lie  was   betiayed  by 
his  Mother  and  Ministers  in  the   late  Treaty  with  Robert 
Bruce.        I3ut    how    fpecious    fcever    this    Reafon    might 
feem  to  him,    he  did  not  think  proper  to  ufe  it,    till   he 
was   almoft.    fure  ot    the  Succcls  of  his  Enterprize.      To 
«fc  compafs  his  ends,    he  made  ufe  of  the  Ministry  of  Ed- 
'    ward  Baliol,    Son    of   that  John  Baliol,    placed   on  the 
Throne  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I,    and    afterwards  de- 
pofed  as   a  Punifhment    for  his  pretended   Rebellion.     It 
was  now  thirty  eight  Years,    fmce  his   Father   was   de- 
throned,   after  fo  long  an  Interval,    the  Son,    who,    Since 
the  Death   of  his  Father,    led  an  obfeure  Life   in  France, 
little  expected   to  fee    the  King  of  England  prefs  him  to 
profecute   his  Right    to    the   Crown    of  Scotland.       This 
Hijiirt  llm  however,    was  by  Edward's  Order  infinuated   to  him   by 
up  a  ajjin  j^g   Lorcj   Beaumont,    who  fince  his   Banifhment    refided 
and  'ficmifii  in  France.     Beaumont  reprefentcd   to  him,    that  he  had  a 
ia  aid  bim.    fair  Opportunity  to  mount  the  Throne  ot  Scotland,   ufurped 
by  the  Bruccs :    that  David's   Minority   afforded    him   a 
Juncture  which  would  not  eafily  be  met  with  again  :    In 
fine,    that   the  King   of  England  was   inclined  to    Second 
his  Endeavours.      Baliol  lent  a   reae'y  Ear   to  fo  flattering 
a  Propofal,    and  to  be  certain  himfelf,    how  far  he  might 
rely   on  the  King,    came  into  England   (2),    where   he 
kept   himfelf  concealed.      During  that  time,    he   treated 
with   Edward,      by   the   Mediation    of   Beaumont,    con- 
cerning' the  Terms  on  which    he  was  to  engage    in  this 
Enterprize.     Edward's Hiftorian  labours  heartily   to  vin- 
dicate the  King,  in  a  Proceeding  fo  contiary  to  Sincerity, 
and  the   late  Treaty  with  Scotland.       But   they  who  are 
not  concerned  to  defend  his  Reputation,  will  hardly  deny, 
that,    on  this  occafion,    Ambition  was  the    fole   or  real 
Motive  of  his  Conduct:.     It  is  but  too  probable,    that  the 
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merous  Army,  willing  to  revenge  this  difgrace,  had  no 
better  fucccls.  After  thefe  two  Victories,  Baliol  advancing 
farther  into  the  Country,  met  with  another  Body  of 
Scotch  Troops,  whom  he  like-wife  defeated.  Five  days 
after,  he  fought  Nigel  Bruce,  who  came  to  attack  him 
with  ten  thoufand  Men.  In  this  laft  Action  he  gave 
no  quarter,  becaufe  he  would  not  be  incumbered  with 
Prifoners. 

Four   Battles  loft   in   fo  Short  a    Space,    throwing  the  He  foams 
Sc:ts  into  the  uttermofr  Con  (Vernation,  Baliol  had  time  to  \:"-:cr  °f 
befiege  Perth,    called  alfo  St.  'John's  Town,    of  which   he^n: -nton. 
eal.lv  became  maiter.      He  found   there  a  great  Quantity 
of   warlike  Stores  and  Provisions,    which   he    wanted  ex- 
tremely,   in  order   to  make   farther  Progiefs.      His  Affairs 
obliging  him  to  lemove  from  Perth,   Patrick  Dunbar,  Earl 
of  Marche,  took  advantage  of  his  Abfence,    and  befieged 
the  fame   Town.       But  upon    the    SirSt  News  of  Ballot's 
marching  to   relieve  it,  he  haitily  raifed  the  Siege,  though 
his  Army  was  Superior  in  number.     Such  Terror  had  their 
former  Loffes  ltruck  into  the  'Scats. 

BalioFs  good   F"ortune  failed   not  to  produce   the  ufual  David  King 
Effects.     Great  Numbers  of  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  the  /"  Scotland 
Country   came  and   fwore  Fealty    to    him.       This    De-'^^J"" 
fection,     which   threatned  King   David   with    a    greater, 
obliged  the  young  Prince  to  fly  with  his  Queen  into  France., 
it  being  unfafe   to  remain  any   longer  in  their  Kingdom. 
Mean  time,    to  influence  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,    Edward 
fo  managed   it,    that  feveral    private  Perfons  fitted  out  a 
Fleet  in  their  own  Name,  to  give  chace  to  that  which  the 
Scots  had   fent  to  Sea,    and  which  was  their  laft  Refuge. 
The  Lofs  of   this  Fleet,     which   was  destroyed    by  the .77,;  s^i, 
EngUjh,    quite  confounded  David's  Adherents.     The  Earl  Fleet  diHiy- 
ot  Fife,    who  was  one  of  the  principal,    fubmitted  to  the'''^'^ 
Conqueror,     and    his  Example    was    followed    by  many  Baliol 


Profpect  of  an  Acquifition,  like  That  of  the  Kingdom  of    others.     Thefe  good  Succefles  determined  Baliol  to  caufef«o»«f. 
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Scotland,  made  him  overlook  his  Scruples  on  that  ac- 
count. Of  this  I  Shall  hereafter  give  more  than  probable 
Proofs. 

The  two  Parties  came  to  an  Agreement  without  much 
hh  Difficulty.  Baliol  thought  he  could  not  purchafe  too 
Expedition,  jgjjjjy  a  Crown,  to  which  he  would  never  have  dared 
to  afpire,  without  being  allured  of  a  powerful  Affiftance. 
On  the  other  hand,  Edward,  who  minded  his  own,  more 
than  the  Concerns  of  Baliol,  and  intended  to  reap  all  the 
Benefit  of  this  Enterprize,  fcrupled  not  to  promife  Still 
Act.  Ptb-  more  than  Baliol  durit  have  expected.  The  Articles  of 
iv.  p.  ;  36.  their  Agreement  were  no  fooner  fettled,  but  the  Englifh 
Nobles  were  privately  told,  that  in  ferving  Baliol  they 
would  pieale  the  King.  This  was  fufficient  to  engage  in 
his  Party  thofe,  who,  having  received  Lands  in  Scotland 
by  the  Bounty  of  Edward  I,  had  akerwards  loft  them  by 
the  Revolutions  in  that  Kingdom.  Befides  this  Aid, 
Baliol  could  alio  depend,  in  Scotland  itfelf,  upon  the  af- 
fiftance of  the  old  Friends  of  his  Family,  who  found 
it  their  Intereft  to  fupport  him.  And  indeed,  the 
placing  this  Prince  on   the  Throne,    was  the  only  way 


himfelf  to    be  crowned.     The   Ceremony   was  perform- Waifin£# 
ed    at  Scone,    the  ufual  Place  of  the  Inauguration  of  the 
Kings  (5). 

The  new  King  was  no  fooner  on   the  Throne,    but,  xjcdtn 
in  order   to  perform  his  Treaty  with  the  King  ot  Bng-Homageit 
land,    he  did  him  Homage  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  f^/" 
in  the  fame   manner  as  his   Fattier   had    done  it   to  Ld-  Acl  put. 
ward  I,  that  is,    with  all  the  Circumltances  denoting  an  IV.  r-  536. 
entire    Subjection.       In    his  Letters-Patent    he    faid    ex-  Knighton, 
prefly,     that  it    was    with   the  Confent    of  the   King  of 
England,    and  the  Affiftance  of  the  Englijh,    that  he  re- 
covered the  Poffeffion    of   his  Inheritance,    of  which    he 
fuppofed,    contrary  to  Truth,     that  John  his  Father  was 
deprived  by  Robert    Bruce.      Moreover,    he    refigned    to  u,  „;..„  ^ 
the  King   of  England,    in  payment    of  the  Supplies   re-  Berwick. 
ceived    from    him,     the   Town    and    Caftle  of    Berwici,  A*  p£r 
which   were   ftill  in  the  hands  of  King  David.     He  of-  53j/'  5i  " 
feied    likewife  to  marry  Joanna,    Sifter   of  Edward,    if 
that  frincefs's  Marriage  with  David  Bruce  could    be  an- 
nulled.    Laftly,    he  proir.ifed  to   furnilh  the  King  his  So- 
vereign with  Aids  of  Men  and  Money,  whenever  lequired. 


(1)  This  Year  the   Art  of  «•.  ',      ,    i-Cloth  was  brought  from  Flanders  into    England,    hyj  b:  Ketrpr,   to  »h  m  the   King  grant       ' 

-,     ind     I  tl  •   fam  1  ovei    /filers,  Djtrs,  Sec      <ee  fivWo  s  Fad.  Torn*   iV.  ;■•  ,  />• A  Parharu  I    it  -:      utfler  on 

..,■.,  ..   Ill    M.   -■  ■      . 

Fhe  -Conduct  for  him  to  i  .    England,  dated  txWmdJhck,  July  zo.  1330.     Rymir"s  Feed.  Tea-..   [V.  it\J,  452. 

I  1     In  the  i"  .!/...>.  b      a    .  .   Col.  2360. 


fought  at Gtedefm  -■,  neii  ii.J.bn's  Town,  on  the  nth  >t     '  _ 
(5)  On  the  i-jih  af  Septemitr.    Wn 
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1352.      AH  thefe  Circumftances  plainly  (hew,    Edward  was  but 
too   far  concerned   in  this  Expedition,    how  much   foever 
his  Hillorians  may  labour  to  clear  him  (1 ). 
Edward  Whilfl   Baliol    was    employed     in    pufhing    his    Con- 

quers  in  Scotland,    Edward  called   a   Parliament  to  de- 
fract     i     mand   a  Subfidy  (2).      His  Pretence'  was,    certain   Trou- 
1    bles  in  Ireland,  which  he  reprefented  as  fo  dangerous,  that 
Ireland;,        t}Kre   was    a   neceffity    of  /'eliding    an    Army   timber    (3). 
The   Subbdy    was    readily    granted,        But    whilft    the 
Troops   dcfigned    for    this  Expedition   were  marching   to 
imbark,    they  received  Orders   to   advance    towards   the 
htfifdtit   Borders  of  Scotland.      Edward  reprefenting  to  the  Par- 
"*'  >  liament,    that    it    was   dangerous   to   leave    the   northern 
IV.  0.523     Counties   defencelefs,     whillt    their    Neiglibours    were    in 
j.     Arms;  and  affirming,  his  Ptefence  was  necefTary  in  thofe 
Parts,    it  was  refolved  that  the  Jr'tjh  Expedition   mould  be 
deferred   to  fome  other  time.     Probably,    the  Parliament 
did  not  fuffcr  themfelves  to  be  deceived,    but  were  willing 
to  (hut  their  Eyes  voluntarily,  not  to  obftruft  the  King's 
Defigns. 
1333.  Mean   time,    Edward  finding,    that   by  the    Rapidity 

of  BaliaPs  Conquefts,     his  Project  fucceeded   to  his  VV.fli, 
!  immediately  pulled  off  the  mask.      He  began,   upon  fri- 

it,  7 icny  f/volous  Pretences  to  complain,  that  the  Scots  had  violated 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  He  muft  needs  have  been  in  great 
1  1.  c.  ±6-  want  °f  good  Reafons,  fince  he  ufed  one  fo  very  un- 
Aft.  Pub.  likely  in  the  then  Circumftances  of  Scotland.  The  Re- 
iv.  p.  55*1  gent  left  by  King  David  In  Scotland,  fpared  neither  Excu- 
ses, nor  Intreaties,  nor  Submiflions  to  divert  the  impending 
Ibid.  p.  564,  Storm,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  Ed-ward,  who  had  formed 
5*6"  the  Defign  of  taking  Berwick,  foon  after  befieged  that  Place. 

He  prefled  it  fo  briskly,  that  he  obliged  the  Governor  ^4) 
to  fign  a  Capitulation  ( c; ),  promifing  to  furrender  the  Town, 
Beitenus  unlefs  relieved  by  fuch  a  Day.  During  that  time,  the 
Mafitroj  Regent,  feeing  Berwick  could  not  be  faved  without  exert- 
tte Battle  o/''n§  n's  lltm°ft  levied  an  Army,  and  was  advancing  with 
Halydun.  '  all  fpeed  to  give  the  EngliJI)  Battle.  Edward,  who 
Ibid,  p- ^7' •  was  informed  of  it,  expected  him  at  Halydon-Hill,  where 
Buchanan.  was  fought  a  bloody  Battle,  which  ended  in  the  entire 
I  9-  Rout  of  the  Army  of  Scotland.      Seven  Scotch  Earls   were 

flain  on  the  Spot,    with  nine  hundred  Knights,  and   four 
thoufand  Gentlemen,  befides  thirty  two-  thoufand  common 
Soldiers,  if  we  believe  the  E nglijl)  Hiltorians.     But  the5«rj- 
own  but  ten  thoufand,  which  doubtlefs  is  neareft  the  truth. 
This  Victory  was  followed   by  the   furrender  of  Bcrivick, 
which  the  King  annexed  for  ever  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. 
Baliol  bol&t       The  fuccefs  of  this  Campaign  anfwering  Edward's  ex- 
i/«jfr/i  Par- perflation,    he  returned  into  his  own  Dominions,    leaving 
lament  at     wj(n  Baliol  a  Body  of  Troops  to  complete  the  Reduction 
rough.  °f  a"  Scotland.     Strengthened  with  this  Aid,  Baliol  took 

Aft.  Pub.     feveral  Towns,    after  which   he  held  his  firft  Parliament 
lv„  P'  576>  at  Edenborougb  (6).     He  caufed  whatever  had  been  done 
to  605,  614.  in   favor  of  the  King  of  England,    to  be  confirmed   and 
Walling.      ratified.     Moreover,  all  the  Eng/ijb  Lords  who  had  ferved 
ulfral"  "f  n'm'    recoveretl  l^e  Lands  they  had  loft  in  Scotland,    or 
Plam  to       acquired  others.     All  the  Acts  of  Parliament  paffed   in  the 
Edward.       Reign  of  Robert  Bruce  were  annulled,  as  wanting  a  Iaw- 
Ibid.p.  G14..  ful  Authority.     Baliol  was  not  fatisfied  with  (hewing  his 
Gratitude  to  Edward,  by  the  Ceffion  of  Berwick,  and  do- 
ing   him    Homage,    but    refigned    to   him   likewife    Rox- 
burgh,  'Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  Dumfries,     and    the  Caftle    of 
Edenborougb,  in  reward,  as  he  faid  himfelf  in  his  Letters, 
for  the  Affiftance  received  from   him  to  recover  his  Do- 
1334.     minions  (7). 
Tie  Scots  This  voluntary  Homage,  and  thefe  extraordinary  Alie- 

teM againft  nations,  made  him  forfeit  the  Efteem  and  Affection  ot 
Buchanan.  n's  new  Subjects.  It  was  eafy  for  them  to  fee,  that  H alio  I 
Berth.  was  but  Edward's  Inftrument  to   render  himfelf  Matter 

Wailing.  0f  Scotland.  In  this  Belief,  they  refolved  to  fhake  off  the 
tTkhfur-  Yoke  of  their  new  King,  who  fo  vifibly  betrayed  the 
priiudmd  Interefts  of  the  Nation.  Some  of  the  great  Men  (8), 
driven  tu /improving  this  general  Difpoiition,  headed  a  Body  of 
Male-contents,    and    went  in  queft  of  Baliol,    who  ex- 


pected nothing  lefs  than  to  be  attacked.     They  furprized    1334. 
and  defeated  him,  forcing  him  to  fly  on  an  H         without 
a  Saddle  to  Carli/le,    from    whence   he    fent   Lis  Protector 
word  of  the  Misfortune  befallen  I  m. 

About    the    fame    time   Edward   fummoncd   a   Parlia-  *J  Murim. 
ment  (9),    and  communicated  his  Defign,    as  he  faid,    ol  '■..   ''J2bj 
going   to  the  Holy-Land   with    the  King  of  France,     and    "  ' ' 
feveral   other   Chriftian   Princes.       But   the   news   of    theEdwaid 
Revolution  in  Scotland,  made  him  altei  his  pretended  Pro-  ""ni  ' '"". 
jecL     Having  obtain'd  the  Aid  of  Money  he  demanded, %£g?  '£ 
he  marched  towards  that   Kingdom,    at  the   head  of   ai 
numerous  Army,  and  penetrated  without  0|    ofition  to  tin 
Northern  Counties,    whillt  the  Scotch  Arm)  kept  in  P 
where   it  was  not  poffihle  to  attai  I    til  in.     So   for  want 
of  Enemies  to  engage  with,,  he  left  Scotland,  and  returned 
into  England.     Hardly  had  he  reach'd  the  Borders,  when 
Dunbar,    who  commanded  the  Scotch  Army,  fallying  out 
of  his  Retreats,    retook    fome  Plai    ■    from   the  Englifb. 
As  the  Seafon   would  not  permit  the  King  to  go  in  queft 
of  his  Enemies,  he  fent  his  ITroop    into  Winter-Quarters, 
and  that  lie  might  be  at  hand,  refolved  to  pais  the  Win- 
ter at  Roxburgh. 

In  the  Spring  he  attacked  Scotland  by  Sea  and  Land.    133c. 
He  even  advanced  as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean.      But  he 
reaped   no  great  Advantages  from  this  Incuriion,    as  the' 
North  Parts   of  Scotland  could   not   be  kept   without    an  \  \.  pjb. 
Army  always  there,    fuperior  to  that  of  the  Scots :    So,  iv.p-  6=0. 
finding  he   could  not   allure  them  to  a    Battle,     he   fL.id 
fome  time  at  Perth,  whillt  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  his  Bro- 
ther  ravaged    the   Weftern  Counties  of  that  unfortunate 
Kingdom.     It  is  true,    the  Scots  gained   fome  Advantage 
over  five  hundred  Englijh  Archers,  who  fuffered  themfelves  lb.  p.  fi-4. 
to  be  furprized.     They  took  likewife  the  Earl  of  Namur,6^'  658, 
and  the  Prince  his  Brother,  who  ferved  in  Edward's  Army. 
But  this  laft  Advantage  proved  fatal  to  them,    as  it  occa- 
fioned   the  Lofs  of  the  Earl   of  Murray,    Regent  of  the  T '<  Regent 
Kingdom.      This  Earl,    who  was  fo  senerous  as  to  give5', 

i_-  n  •/-  1     •     r    1  •  ,  .     rt.    ...  -6        tahnbf  the 

his   two  Pnfoners    their  Liberty,    carrying  his  Civilities   a^ 
little  too  lar  in  waiting  upon  them  himfelf  to  the  Frontiers,  lb-  p-  660. 
had  the  misfortune  to  be   taken  by  a  Party  of  the  Gar-  '7C•  6ii' 
rifon  of   Roxburgh.      This  accident   added   to    the  LoiTes 
already  fuftained    by  the  Scots,    that  of  a  good   General, 
and  a  very  able  Regent. 

Mean   time,    the  Pope  and   the  King  of  France  were  77,,  P  pc and 
ftrongly  ufing  their  Inteieft,    though  indirectly,    for  Kino-  King,/ 
David,  by  endeavouring  to  turn  the  Englijh  Arms  another  ''  '""£?'" 
way.     Whilft  Edward  was  at  Perth,  he  received  Am  baf-  wluifem 
fadors  from  France,  who,    jointly  with  the  Pope's  Nuntio,  '   ;'"-' 
prefled  him  to  perform  his  Engagement  to  carry  his  Arm 
into  Pale/line.     He  ealily  perceived,  their  fole  Intent  was  a  ■'.  Pub. 
to  divert  him  from  the  War  with  Scotland.     So,  to  avoid  all  ' v'-  r-  °55» 
farther  Sollicitations,    he  plainly  told  Philip's  Ambafladors,  ^ 
that   by   God's   Grace   he   was  in  a  condition   to    make 
War  againft  the  Infidels,    without  their  Matter's  Aid,    as      • 
foon  as  he  had  finifhed   the  Conqueft  of  Scotland.     This,-    ,., 
Anfwer  convincing  the  Scots  that  he  was  fully  refolved  not  ca&fXmt 
to  end  the  War  till  he  was  abfolute  Matter   of  the  King- 
dom, the  greateft  Part  voluntarily  fubmitted,  plainly  per-  K™  u'  ,n; 

•  rt-t   1        r  1  fn     r  .        '  Cu'*   2 -.00. 

ceiving,    it  was  not  poflible  tor  them  to  refill  any  longer. 
They  who  took  this  courfe  obtained  very  favourable  Terms, 
but  there  were  others  who  chofe  rather  to  be  expofed  to 
the  laft  Extremities,  than  fubmit  to  the  Yoke  of  the  En- 
glijh,   after   the  Campaign   was  over.     Edward  returned  #-.  retar„sU 
in  Triumph  to  England  (to),   having  order'd  Perth,   Eden-  England. 
borough,    and  Sterling  to  be  refortified,    and  left  the  Go-  **  p"b' 
vernment  of  Scotland  to  the  Earl  of  Athol. 

The  new  General,  who,  though  a  Scotchman,  had  joined  .r  .  nnelirt* 
with  Edward,  in  order  to  revenge  fome  Affronts  received  a,e  beaten, 
from  his  Countrymen,  had  no  fooncr  the  Command  of  the 
Englijh  Arm)-,  but  he  went  and  laid  Siege  to  Kddrummy. 
Dunbar  and  DouglaJ's,  who  commanded  the  Scotch  Forces, 
haftened  to  its  Relief,  and  though  their  Army  was  not  near 
fo  numerous,  they  defeated  and  flew  the  Earl  of  Athol, 
and  relieved  the  Town.     This  Succefs  reviving  the  Cou- 


(1)  Thefe  Letters  arc  dated  at   Roxborougb,   Nwemb.    23.  1332.     Pymer's   Feed   Tom.  IV.  p.   538. 

(2  1  This  Parliament  was  held  at  York,  the  2d  of  December,  Ibi.i  p.  539  There  were  three  other  Parliaments  held  this  Year  at  ll'cjim-.nflcr ;  one 
en  the  Monday  sixer  March  12.  the  fecond  April  27.  and  the  third  on  September  9.  Ret.  ClauJ.  6  Ed~.c.  III.  M.  35.  D^rf.  and  Ret.  Part.  No.  I.  3. 
This  laft  granted  him  a  Fifteenth  of  the  perfonal  Eftates  of  the  Prelates,  Lords,  and  Kjaights  of  Shires  j  and  a  Tenth  from  alt  Cities  and  But- 
rcughs.     Ibid. 

( 3 )  He  ordered  it  to  be  railed  about  the  beginning  of  Oclob.  1331.     Rymer  T.    IV.  p.  533. 

(4)  William  de  Ketb.     Ibid.  p.    efib. 

(5)  July  16.  1333.     Bid.  p.  563. 

(6)  Febr.  to.  1334.  To  which  King  Edtvard  fent  his  Commiffarie^  i'iz.  EJll'ard  de  Bcbutt,  William  de  Mcrtacute,  Uer.ry  de  Percy,  Ralph  de  Nevite, 
St.v.-ard   of  his  H.mlhold,  and  Geoffrey  de  Scrope,   Chief- Juftice.      Ibid.  p.   5S8,  591. 

(7)  A  Parliament  was  held  this  Year  at  Turk,  on  the  Monday  in  the  2d  Week  in  Lent.  Walfing.  p.  133.  Some  time  after  King  Edward,  by  his 
Letter  <i  ited  Oclob.  6.  at  Havering,  defired  the  Clergy  to  grant  him  an  Aid  for  his  War  with  Scotland'      Rymer\  Feed.  Tom.  IV-   p.  579,  612. 

(8;  The  Li  rd  Archibald  Douglas,  w,th  the  Earl  of  Marr,  He.     This  happened  on  Decemb.  2;.  at  Anan.     Walfing.     Knighton.  Col   2561. 

(91  At  York,  rn  Febr.  21.  Rot.  Pari.  8  Edtv.  III.  There  Was  another  at  Wcjlminfler,  about  oV/wrei.  ao.  Fymcr's  Fetd.' Torn.  IV.  p.  62S.  Walfing. 
F-  134.  This  II  granted  the  King  a  Fifteenth  from  the  Lords  and  Knights  of  the  Shires,  and  a  Tenth  from  the  Clergy,  as  alio  from  th:  Citizens  and 
Burgd  .    p    134.     Knighton.  Col.  2565. 

(10)  h  t  'J  'he  Sects  a  Truce  for  abfiut  a  Month,   at  the  Requeft  of  the  Pope,   and  the  Kuig  of  France :     Which  was  afterwards  prolonged 

tlil  the  Sunday  before  Afcef/ion-Day  1336.  Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  IV.  p.  676,  6Sl,  684,  685,  690.  After  his  retujn  to  England,  he  held  a  ParLament  at 
Tern,  the  Day  alter  the  Ajcenjion.     Rot.  Clauf.  9  Edw.  III.  M.  28.  Dorj. 
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rage  of  the  Scots,  they  came  together  from  all  parts  under 
the  ConJua  of  thefe  two  Generals,  who  made  a  very  con- 
fiderahle  Progrefs. 

Edward,  who  thought  he  had  fufficiently  tamed  the 
Scots,  Mil  into  a  fort  of  a  Fury  upon  the  News  of  this  frefh 
Revolt.  As  foon  as  the  geafon  would  permit,  he  matched 


Robert,    Earl    of  Artois,    Son   of  Lewis  VIII  King  of    1336. 
France,  had  a  Son  and  a  Daughter,  namelv,  Robert  and  "'•"■   ' 
Maud.     Robert  1 1  was  Earl  of  Artots,  and  Maud  married  ^ ,      ' 
Otbcnin,  Earl  of  Burgunrly,  by  whom  fhe  had  two  Daugh- 
ters,    'Joanna  and  Blanch,    who  were  Wives  to  Philip  le 
Long,    and  Charles    the  Fair,    Kings  of  France.    "Joanna 


a'fourth   time  into  the  Heart  of  Scotland(i),  and  ravaged  had  a  Daughter  called  Blanch,    married  to  Eudes  Duke  of 

in  a  mercilefs  manner  the  Counties  that  had  declared  againft  Burgundy.     Robert  II   had  but  one  Son,    named  Philip, 

him.     In   his   return,     he  burnt  the  Town  of  Aberdeen,  who  dying  before  the  Earl   his  Father,    left  Robert  his 

and  fome  other   Places  of  lei's  note;  and   leaving  a  fmall  Son,     the    third  of  that  Name,    but  not  Earl  of  Artois. 

Army  with  Baliol,  marched   back  to  his  Dominions  (2),  Robert   III.   claimed   the  Earldom,  as  Grandfon   to  Ro- 

where  he  was  called  by  more  important  Affairs.  This  was  bert  II,  and  the  next  Male-Heir.     But  Maud  his  Great 

Edward's  laft  Expedition  into  Scotland.     It  was  time  for  Aunt,    maintained,    that  the  Succeffion  belonged    to  her, 

that  unhappy  Kingdom  to  enjoy  fome  Repofe.     Since  it  as  Sifter  of  Robert  II,     and  nearer  by  one  degree   than 


Edward'i 
Dtjigm 

a  ainjl 
France. 


was  firft  invaded  by  Edward  I,  fo  much  Scotch  Blood  had 
been  fpilt,  that  it  is  very  furprifing,  after  fo  many  Lodes, 
the  People  of  that  Country  fhould  ftill  be  able  to  contend 
for  their  Liberty  {>).  .     ,  , . 

Edward's  four  Expeditions  into  Scotland  gamed  him  no 
doubt  a  great  Reputation.     But  it   feems  that  part  of  his 


Froiliart, 
1.  i.e.  26. 


Robert  III.  The  Court  of  Peers  decided  the  Affair  in 
favour  of  Maud,  whofe  two  Daughters  were  married  to 
the  two  younger  Sons  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Robert  d' Ar- 
tois fubmitted  to  the  Sentence  during  Philip's  Life,  and 
all  the  Reign  of  Lewis  Fluiin,  but  took  Arms  in  the 
Regency  of  Philip  le  Long,  and   got  poiTeflion  of  Artois. 


Glory  mifht  have  been  difputed,  by  the  confideration  of  When  from  Regent,  Philip  was  become  King,  the  Af- 
the  Superiority  of  his  Troops,  more  numerous,  better  fair  of  Artois  was  again  brought  befo  e  the  Court  of 
difciplined,  and  more  amply  provided  with  all  things  ne- 


celTary,  than  thofe  of  the  Scots.  He  was  willing  therefore 
to  demonftrate  in  a  larger  and  more  noble  Field,  that  he 
was  not  afraid  to  face  thegreateft  Dangers,  and  to  contend 
with  more  formidable  Enemies.  So,  from  henceforth 
neglecting  Scotland,  which  he  believed  fufficiently  fubdued, 
and  which  afforded  him  no  more  Lawrels ;  he  refolved  to 
attack  France,  the  moft  powerful  State  of  all  Europe,  and  to 
ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  wreft  the  Crown  from  Philip 
de  Vahis.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  claim  to  that 
Kingdom,  from  which  he  was  excluded  by  virtue  of  the 
Salic-Law.  As  he  pretended  this  Law  was  mifunder- 
ftood,    and  as  that  was  the  Origin  and  Caufe  of  a  long 


Peers,  and  decided  once  more  in  favour  of  Maud  his 
Mother-in-law.  After  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Fair, 
Robert  d' Artois  was  of  ali  the  great  Men  of  France,  the 
Perfon  that  acled  with  the  gieulcft  warmth,  to  procure 
the  Crown  for  Philip  de  Valois  his  Brother-in-law,  and 
maintained  the  molt  ffrcnuoufly  the  Authority  of  the 
Salic-Laiu.  He  hoped  thereby  to  eftabiifh  a  P-eccdent 
in  his  favour,  with  iega:d  to  the  E~rid';iii  oi  Artois,  and 
that  the  Salic-Law  being  admitted,  with  refpett  to  the 
Crown,  ali  the  Fiefs  thereof  would  be  ruh;:it  to  the 
fame  Law.  So,  depending  upon  this  Precedent  which 
made  for  him,  and  the  Advantage  of  being  Broihci  in- 
law of  the  new  King,  he  revived  the  Procefs,   and  pro- 


arid  bloody  War,  which  frequently  brought  France  into  duced  certain  Charteis  under  the  Great-Seal,  to  confirm 
extreme  Danger,  there  would  be  a  fort  of  Neceflity,  be-  hir  Right.  But  Philip  caufed  the  Charters  to  be  cxa- 
fore  we  proceeded  to  particulars,  to  fnow  the  real  Foun-  mined  fo  ftricrly,  that  they  were  difcovered  to  be  coun- 
dation  of  this  War.  But  as  this  matter  cannot  be  briefly  terfeit,  for  which  a  Gentlewoman  of  Artois,  who  had 
explained,  I  muft  beg  the  Reader's  leave  to  refer  him  to  forged  them,  was  feverely  purrifhed,  Thefe  Charters, 
the  DiiTertation  at  the  End  of  this  Reign,  that  the  thread  on  which  Robert  founded  his  Claim,  being  rejected,  the 
of  the  Hiftory  may  not  be  interrupted.  It  fuffices  here  Earldom  of  Artois  was  adjudged  to  Blanch,  Daughter  of 
to  fay  in  a  word,  that  Edward  pretended,  the  Salic-  Philip  de  Long,  by  vertue  of  the  Right  fhe  had  from 
Laiu,  in  excluding  Females  from  the  Succeffion  to  the 
Crown,  did  not  exclude  their  Male-Blue ;  from  whence 
he  inferred,  that  the  next  Male-Heir  ought  to  fuc- 
ceed. 

The  Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Acls  contain  feveral  Pieces, 
clearly  fliewing,  that  although  Edward  feemed  to  fubmir. 
to  the  Judgment  given  againft  him  in  France,  he  was  medi- 
tating fome  great  defign,  and  that  againft  France.  Amongft 
others,  there  is  a  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Bayonne, 
pofitively  promifing  them  never  to  make  Peace  with  France 
without  their  being  included,  though  he  was  not  then  in 
War  with  that  Crown.  It  was  not  therefore  Robert  d' 
Artois,  expelled  France,  and  fheltered  in  England,  that  in- 
fpired  him  with  the  Thoughts  of  invading  France,  as  all 
the  Hiftorians  unanimoufly  affirm.  I  do  not  deny  how- 
ever, that  Robert  d' Artois,  difpleafed  with  Philip  de  Valois, 
helped  by  his  Councils,    and  perhaps  by  the  Confideration     out   extiaordinary   Preparations,    and    the   fupport   of  di-  E 


Maud  her  Grandmother.  Robert,  full  of  Indignation, 
fell  into  a  Paifion  with  the  King,  and  upbraided  him  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  touched  him  very  fenfib.'y.  It  is  faid, 
he  proceeded  to  Threats,  which  determined  the  King 
to  profecute  Him  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  He  ordered 
him  to  be  fummoned  before  o.e  Peers  ;  and  cauling  him 
to  be  condemned  for  Non-appearance,  commanded  the 
Sentence  to  be  publickly  re;d  in  the  Streets  of  Paris. 
Robert  withdrew  imo  Hainault:  but  Philip  not  letting  Aft.  Pub. 
him  reft  there,  he  took  the  lefperate  Courfe  of  throwing;  IV.  p.  7+7. 
himfelf  into  the  Arms  oi  rJw  King  of  England.  He  found 
that  Monarch  finiftling  the  War  with  Scotland,  and  medi- 
tating hi.  Enterprize  upon  France.  In  all  likelihood,  he 
contributed  by  his  Solicitations  to  haften  the  Execution  of 
that  Project  (4). 

So  important  a  War  could  not   be  undertaken,    with- 
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of  his  Friends  in  France,  to  make  him  haften  the  Execu- 
tion of  his  Project.  But  fince  Robert  d'  Artois  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  Author  of  this  Undertaking,  and  of  the 
Calamities  fuKered  by  France  on  that  occafion,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  inform  the  Reader  of  the  Reafons  which 
that  Prince,  defcended  from  Lewis  VIII,  thought  he  had 
to  complain  of  Philip.  For  that  purpofe,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  know  fomething  of  the  Genealogy  of  the  Houfe 
of  Artois. 

LEWIS  VIII. 
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vers   Alliances,    which    might    balance    the    Superiority,  main an AU 
Francc  had  then  over  England      Edward  had  now  gained  /"'"''  ™'"i 
the  Emperor  Lewis  oi  Bavaria,    the  Duke  of  Brabant,  Pr'rnax. 
the  Earls  of  Guelder  and  Hainault,    his  Brothers-in-law,  Aft.  Pub. 
the    Archbifhop    of   Cohgn,     and    feveral    other    German  'J'  r'  :2^' 
Princes:  Nay,   he  neglected  not  the  private  Ailiftances  of  Fri-Wart, 
divers  Lords  of  Germany,    Flanders,    Holland,    Brabant,  1.  «■  c.  35. 
Gafcogne,    who  were   to  fupply  him  with  a   number  of 
Horfe,    in  proportion   to  the  Sums  he  gave  them.     All 
thefe  Troops  drawn  together,    and  joined  to  the  Englijl), 
would  have  made  a  very  numerous  Army.      But   thefe  and  with 
Alliances  were  not  near  fo  advantagious  to  him,    as  that  Jam"de 
procured  him  by  Robert  d'  Artois  with  "James  d'  Arteville,  y?"    ~" 
a  Brewer  of  Ghent.     The  Credit  of  that  Burgher  was  fo 
great  in  Flanders,    that  he  had  caufed  the  principal  Cities 
to  revolt  againft  the  Earl  (5).     This  Prince  was  even  re- 
duced to  the  Neceffity  of  flying  for   refuge  into  France, 
till  Philip,   who  had  engaged  to  reftore  him,    was  able  to 
accomphfh  his  Promife.      Edward  taking  advantage  of 
this  Juncture,  offered  his  Protection  to  the  Flemings,  who 
gladly  accepted  it,    apprehenfive  as  they   were,    of  being 
opprefled  by  Philip,    this  Alliance  was  the  more  advan- 
tageous, 


(1)  His  General  in  this  Expedition,  was  Hmrj  Plant agena  Earl  of  Lantajl,r.     Ryrar'sFad.  Tom.  IV.  p.  695. 
(a)  About  the  end  of  Autumn.     Walfing.    Ifodig. 

(3)  A  Parliament  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  this  Year  at  JVeflminftcr,  wherein  the  Clergy  granted  the  King  a  Tenth.  Syma's  FarJ.  Tom.  IV. 
p.  0S9.     Another  was  held  at  Northampton,  June  25.     [bid.  p.  701. 

(4)  Two  Parliaments  were  held  this  Year.  The  firft  (which  was  rather  a  great  Council)  at  Northampton,  about  Whitfumide.  Rymer't  Fad.  Tom.  IV. 
p.  701.  and  the  fecond  at  Nottingham,  on  Siptmh.  25,  which  granted  the  King,  for  his  Wars  in  Scotland  and  Gafeogm,  a  twentieth  part  from  ihe  No- 
bility and  Kavghtj  of  Shires  ;  a  tenth  from  the  Citizens  and  BurgelTes,  a  fixth  from  the  Clergy  ;  befides  whicli  the  Merchants  of  England  were  to 
pay  forty  Shillings  a  Sack  for  all  Wool  tranfported,  and  Foreigners  3/.  Sterling.  Knighton,  Col  2;6S.  Rot.  Clauf.  10  Ed™,  ill  M.  16.  This  Year 
alio,  about  the  beginning  of  Oliob.  iMJobn  of  Eltham,  King  Edward's  Brother,  at  Perth  in  Scot/and;  and  was  buried  in  Weftminjlcr  Abbey.  IValfing. 
p  134.     Knighton,   Col.  2563. 

(5)  This  Man  by  undertaking  to  be  Patron  to  the  People,    had  all  things  at  his  Command.     He  never  walked  the   Streets   without  futy  or  eigthy 
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tagious,  as  befides  the  Supplies  he  expected  from  the  Flem- 
ings, it  afforded  him  the  Conveniency  of  affembling  his 
Army  in  Flanders,  and  a  means  to  open  a  way  into  the 
Enemy's  Country  from  that  quarter.  'J 'he  Parliament  ( 1 ), 
who  approved  of  his  Delign,  having  granted  him  large 
Subfidiea  to  carry  it  on,  he  raifed  one  of  the  fined  Armies 
that  had  ever  been  levied  in  England.  Till  all  his  Allies 
were  ready  to  aft,  he  fent  part  of  his  Troops  to  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Flemings,  whom  their  Earl  was  vigoroufly  at- 
tacking, with  the  Afliftance  of  the  French.  Upon  the 
Arrival  of  thefe  Troops,  Guy,  Brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  who  was  ported  in  the  Iflc  of  Cadfant,  was 
defeated  and  taken  Prifoner.  This  fuccefsful  beginning 
of  the  Englijb  Arms,  fo  broke  the  measures  of  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  that  the  Cities,  which  till  then  had  been  for 
him,  declared  againft  him. 

Whilft  Edward  was  making  his  preparations  for  this 
important  War,  the  Objeft  of  all  his  Cares,  he  fummoned 
a  Parliament  (2).  The  principal  Bufinefs  was  to  fettle  the 
Woollen-Trade,  which  was  of  very  great  confequence  to 
the  Kingdom.  In  this  Parliament,  he  created  Prince  Ed- 
ward his  eldeft  Son  Duke  of  Carnival,  being  the  firft  in 
England  that  bore  the  Title  of  Duke  (3). 

When  the  King  was  almoft  ready  to  begin  the  War,  he 
wrote  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  to  juftify  his  Enterprize 
againft  France.  He  complained  in  his  Letters,  that  tho', 
alter  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Fair  his  Uncle,  the  Clown 
was  devolved  to  him  as  next  Heir,  he  was  deprived  of  it  by 
a  rafh  and  unjuft  Sentence  :  That  the  Ambaffadors  fent  to 
Paris  to  demand  the  Crown,  not  only  weie  not  heard,  but 
were  treated  with  that  Violence  as  even  to  be  threaten'd, 
and  put  in  danger  of  their  Lives :  That  by  taking  from  a 
Minor  the  Crown,  which  of  Right  belonged  to  him, 
the  Peers  of  France  afted  like  Robbers  rather  than  Judges ; 
and  that  he  protefted  againft  whatever  was  done  during  his 
Nonage.  Then  he  (aid,  that  Philip  de  Valois,  not  content 
with  ufurping  the  Kingdom  of  France,  had,  before  any 
declaration  of  War,  unjuftly  feized  Guicnnc  and  the  Earl- 
dom of  Ponthieu,  and  without  caufe,  united  thefe  two  Pro- 
vinces to  the  Crown  :  That  he  had  countenanced  the  Scotch 
Rebellion,  inflead  of  aflifting  him,  as  he  was  obliged  by  the 
Bond  ol  Arfini'y.  Laftly,  That  by  his  whole  Conduct  he 
had  {hewn  himfelf  to  be  his  mortal  Enemy,  and  extremely 
uneafy  at  every  thing  tending  to  the  Honor  of  England  (4). 

Thefe  Letters  being  communicated  to  Philip,  he  an- 
fwered,  That  by  the  Salic  Law,  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
Peers,  Edward  was  excluded  from  the  Succeflion  to  the 
Crown  of  France,  to  which  otherwife  he  could  pretend  no 
manner  of  Right,  fince  he  was  born  out  of  the  Kingdom  : 
That  for  his  part,  not  only  all  the  Frent ih  had  received  him 
for  King,  but  Edward  himfelf  had  fubmitted  to  their 
Judgment:  That  the  Homage  he  had  done  in  Perfon,  and 
confirmed  by  his  Letters  Patent,  was  a  clear  evidence,  that 
he  was  himfelf  convinced  of  the  groundlefsnefs  of  his  Pre- 
tenfions.  Edward  replied,  That  his  Proteftation  in  the 
Prefence  of  his  Council  before  he  went  and  did  Homage, 
prevented  its  being  any  Prejudice  to  him  :  That  the  P'ear 
of  lofing  his  Lands  in  France,  was  the  fole  Motive  of  it; 
which,  added  to  the  Coniideration  of  his  Minority,  was 
more  than  fufficient  to  invalidate  whatever  had  been  hi- 
therto done.  Of  thefe  two  Reafons,  the  firft  would  hardly 
have  been  admitted  in  a  Court  of  Juftice ;  but  it  was  not 
there  this  famous  Procefs  was  to  be  decided.  Mean  time, 
Edward  willing  to  ftiew  his  Allies  he  was  too  far  engaged 
in  the  Conteft  to  recede,  ordered  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
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to  demand   the  Crown  of  France  in  his  Name.     At  the    1337. 
fame  time  he  made  him  his  Lieutenant- General  for  that 
whole  Kingdom,    with  Orders  to  the  French,  whom  he 
called  his  Subjefts,  to  pay  him  Obedience. 

To  try  to  prevent  the  Evils,  which  a  Quarrel  of  this  na-  77<  Ff" 
ture  might  bring  upon  Chriftcncbm,  Bcncd'Ut  XII,  who ■j''.l,.,"'lrll 
then  filled  the  Papal  Throne,  ufed  all  his  Intereft  with  the  . 
two  Kings.     But  as  Edward  was  :hc  AggrelTor,  the  Pope 
fent  firft  to  him  two  Cardinals,  with  Infractions  co  life  all 
po/Tible  endeavours  to  pcrfuadc  him  to  Peace.     Thefe  two 
Legates  difcharecd  their  Commiflion  with  great  Zeal,  and 
were  very  urgent  with  Edward  to  put  the  Attair  in  Negoti- 
ation.    They  could  not  however  help  (hewing  fome  Par- 
tiality in  favour  of  France,  becaufe  of  Edward'*  Alliance 
with  the  Empeior,  the  Pope's  profefled  Enemy.     Never- 
thelefs  the  King  let  them  know,  their  Mediation  was  agree-  ,/,„,  fruct 
able   to  him,  and  he  would  make  Peace,  piovided  Terms  Aft.  Pub. 
were  offered  anfwerable  to  his  Rights.     He  even  p.omifed  ^j  P-  833> 
to  defer  the  execution  of  hisdefigns  till  next  March.  But  v.  p.  x,  14. 
this  was  no  great  Eavour,  fince   it   was  then  December.  Knighton. 
He  fpent  the  reft  of  the  Winter  in  preparing  his  Army 
and  Eleet,  and  efpecially  in  ftrengthning  the  League  with 
new  Allies.     Among  whom,  we  find  in  the  CcllcHion  ^Edward 
the  Publick  Ails,  the  Count  Palatime  of  the  Rhine,  the  /'  iy„. 
Duke  of  Aujlria,  and  the  Dauphin  of  Viennois,  who  are  Aft.  Pub. 
all  three  reckoned  by  the  Hiftorians  among  the  Allies  of  '^'  f-  "'» 
France.     This  gives  occafion  to  prefume  they  were  firft  7}, Dupbid 
ingaged  with  Edward,  but  afterwards  fuftered  themfelves  <f  VimnoisJ 
to  be  gained  by  Philip.    The  Dauphin  had  entertained  the  XifLunv 
Project    of    erefting     his    Dominions  into    a    Kingdom  :  ,„„  a  ic,„^. 
Which,  probably,  was  the  Reafon  of  his  joining  with  Ed-  Sun- 
ward, hoping  without  doubt  that  he  would  ufe  his  Intereft  l^}'  '°|* 
with  the  Emperor  to  obtain  his  delire.     This  Projeft  not  v.  p.  10,99. 
fucceeding,  he  efpoufed  the  Quarrel  of  France.     The  Earl  ll"  Eariy 
of  Hainault,  being  willing  alio  to  enter  into  the  League,   ,).'"/,.'., 
defired,  that  Edward  might  have  the  Title  of  Fiear  ef  the  <U  Leapt. 
Empire,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  to  join  Forces  with 
him,  as  General  of  the  Emperor's  Army.     To  fatisfy  the 
Earl,  and  in  expectation  of  bringing  other  German  Princes 
to  the  fame  Refolution,  Edward  was  pleafed  to  demand 
that  Dignity  of  the  Emperor. 

When  he  had  taken  all  the  Precautions  fuggefted  to  him 
by  Prudence,  he  departed  from  England,  with  a  Fleet  of  E 
five  hundred  Sail  (5),  and  fteered  his  Courfe  towards  Ant-  Antwerp. 
zverp,  where  he  was  called  by  important  Affairs.     It  was  J»iy  **• 
neceffary  he  fhould  be  near  his  Allies,  that  he  might  take  pr"!fi^R* 
with  them  all  proper  meafures  for  the  execution  of  his  1.  ,, 
Defigns.     Altho'  his  Ambaffadors  had  concluded  Alliances  Walfing. 
in  his  Name  with  feveral  Princes,  there  were  ftill  many 
things  to  be  fettled  with  them,  before  they  could  aflemble 
their  Forces.     This  was   properly  what   retarded   feveral 
Months  the  opening  of  the  Campain.  But  this  delay  was  not 
entirely  fruitlefs.     During  that  time,  Edward  went  and  Bi  "  m*& 
conferred  at  Cologne,  with  the  Emperor  (6),  who  ordered 
a  Patent  to  be  drawn  up  appointing  him  Vicar  ef  the  Em- 
pire, according  to  his  defire.     This  fort  of  favor  was  at- 
tended  with  the  Promife  of  a  powerful  Afliftance,  a  Pro-  ' 
mife  which  was  afterwards  very  lamely  performed.     The 
Cities  of  Flanders  having  entered  into  the  League  by  means 
of  James  d'Artevi/le,  were  grown  apprehenlive  of  being 
one  day  abandoned  to  the  Vengeance  of  their  Earl,  and 
the  King  of  France*     It  was  therefore  neceffary  for  Ed- 
ward to  fhew   himfelf  to   the  Flemings,   in  order  to  en- 
courage them  by  his  prefence.     To  that   end  he  took  a 
Journey  to  Ghent  and  granted  the  principal  Cities  feveral 
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lufty  Yeomen  at  his  Heels,  who  upon  a  Sign  given  them,  killed  every  Man  they  met,  who  was  not  a  Friend  to  this  fames.  He  collected  and  fpent  as 
he  pleafed  the  Earl's  Rents  and  Profits  j  he  banilhed  all  the  Lords,  whom  he  fufpecled  to  be  the  Earl's  Friends:  And  in  every  Town  he  had  Soldiers  in 
Pay,  to  fyy  and  give  him  Notice  oi"  any  Poion,  who  hid  a  Defigu  agninft  him,  whom  he  never  left  till  he  had  bani/hed  or  dcltroyed.  He  was  murdered 
at  IcngtJi  in  134.5,  by    the  Populace,  for  endeavouring  to  make  King  Edward's  Son  Earl  of  Flanders.     Froijfart,  I.  1.  c.  31. 

(1)  This  Parliament  was  held  the  Friday  before  Micbaehtafs.  And  in  it  the  Community  of  the  Kingdom  granted  the  King  a  Tenth,  and  the  Citizens 
and  Burgefies  a  Fifteenth.  The  Clergy  alio  granted  a  Tenth  for  three  Yeais  —  1  ■  Soon  after,  the  King  iffued  out  a  Com  million  for  the  feizing  the 
Eftatea  of  the  Lombard  Merchants  in  England,  who  were  grown  odious  on  acco  int  of  their  Ufury  and  Extortion.  He  feized  alio  the  Revenues  of  the  Alien 
Priories,  efpecially  of  the  Cluniac  and  djienian  Order-  Rx.  Clattf.  11  Bdw<  III.  p.  2,  M.  40.  Dorf.  Wolfing,  p.  14.6.  Knighton,  c.  2570.  Rymer'3 
Fad.  Tom.  IV.  p.  777. 

(2)  This  Parliament  was  held  about  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  it  was  enacled,  That  no  Wool  of  Engl  ft?  growth  mould  be  tranfported  beyond  Sea  5 
*nd  that  all  Cloih-workers  fhould  be  received,  from  whatever  foreign  Parts  they  came,  and  encouraged.  Rymer's  Feed.  Tim.  IV.  p.  723,  751.  It  was 
alfo  ordained,  That  none  mould  wear  any  Cloths  made  beyond  Sea,  except  the  King,  Queen,  and  their  Children;  alfo,  That  none  ihouM  wear  foreign  Fur* 
or  Sjilks,  unlets  he  was  worth  one  hundred  Pounds  of  yearly  Rents.  A.  Murimutb,  Waif.  p.  135,  N.  B.  Waljingbam  places  this  under  the  Year  133;  , 
hut  he  differs  from  the  Records  and  other  Hiftorians  by  two,  and  lbmetimes  three  Years. 

(3)  He  was  inverted  with  this  Dukedom,  by  a  Wrath  en  his  Head,  a  Ring  on  bit  Finger,  and  a  Silver  Verge.  Since  which  time,  the  eldeft  Son  of  the 
King  of  England  is  born  Duke  of  Cornwal.  At  the  lame  Solemnity  were  created  fix  Earls,  fix..  Henry  de  LancafUr  Earl  of  Derby ,  William  de  M:r.:s- 
tutt  Earl  of  Salisbury,  llugb  de  Audlty  of  Gfocefler,  William  de  Clinton  0f  Hunttngden,  William  de  Bobun  0f  Northampton,  and  Robert  de  Ujford  of  SuffilL 
Waif.  p.  135.  Knighton,  Col.  2568.  Twenty  Knights  were  alfo  then  created,  among  whom,  fays  Speed,  was  Sir  'Ibimas  de  la  Mart  who  wrote  the  Life 
of  Edivard  II,  and  is  often  quoted  by  Rafin.  He  wrote  in  French,  but  has  been  fince  tranflated  into  Latin  y  and  frequently  publilhed  in  EnglifJj  by  our  ge- 
neral Chroniclers.     He  treats  very  largely  of  that  King's  Sufferings. 

(4)  Walfingbam  dates  this  Letter  from  Antwerp,  July  16.     See  p.  140. 

(5)  He  failed  from  Orrwell  in  Suffolk,  July  16.  Rymer%iFced.  Tom.  V.  p.  65.  Waif.  p.  136.  There  was  a  Parliament  held  on  Feb'ujry  3.  in  which 
the  Laity  granted  the  King  one  half  of  all  their  Wool  for  the  next  Summer;  at  the  fame  time  he  took  the  whole  of  the  Clergy,  making  them  pay  nine 
Marks   for  every  Sack  of  the  beft  Wool.      Krigbton,  Col.  2570. 

(6)  At  this  Interview,  two  Thrones  being  erected  in  the  open  Market-Place,  one  for  the  Emperor,  the  other  for  the  King ;  the  Empercr  took  his  Place 
firrt,  and  King  Edivard  fai  down  by  him.  There  were  prefent  four  great  Dukes,  three  Archbiihops,  fix  Bifhops,  and  thirty  feven  Earls  ;  and  according 
to  the  Heralds,  feventeen  thou  fa  nd  Barons,  Bannerets,  Knights,  and  Squires.  The  Emperor  ha%ing  his  Sceptre  in  his  Right  Hand,  and  the  Globe  in^Ms 
Left,  and  a  Knight  of  Almain  holding  over  his  Head  a  naked  Swoid  ;  his  Imperial  Majerty  did  then  ;ind  there  declare  the  Difloyaky,  Fallehood,  and  vil- 
lany  of  the  King  of  France  ;  and  thereupon  defied  him,  and  pronounced  that  he  and  his  Adherents  had  forfeited  the  Protection  and  Favor  of  the  Empire. 
And  then  he  conftituted  King  Edivard  Vicar  General  of  the  Empire,  granting  unto  him  full  and  abfolute  Power  over  all  on  this  Side  as  far  as  Col»gn; 
whereof  he  gave  h.m  his  Imperial  Charter,  in  fight  of  all  lhat  were  prefent.     Jof.  Bamti't  Life  of  Edward  III.     Kmgbtin,  Col.  2571. 
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Privileges,  in  order  to  encourage  their  Trade  with  England. 
During  this  Interval,  he  proniifed  the  Marquifs  of  Juliers 
to  make  him  a  Peer  oi  England,  which  he  did  afterwards, 
by  creating  him  Earl  of  Cambridge  (1).  His  Power  as 
/  tear  of  the  Empire,  enabled  him  to  creel  the  Earldom  of 
Guelders  into  a  Duchy,  and  to  grant  the  City  of  Cologne 
divers  Privileges,  by  which  means  he  ftrengthened  his  Al- 
liance with  the  Archbifnop.  Among  ail  his  Allies,  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  gave  him  the  moft  Trouble.  That 
Prince  fearing,  the  two  Monarchs  would  be  reconciled  at 
hiscoft,  great  Princes  frequently  neglecting  the  Intereftsof 
the  petty  ones  who  have  ferved  them,  was  willing  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf,  before  he  ingaged  in  the  League.  The  more 
diffident  he  was,  the  more  Edward  laboured  to  be  allured 
of  his  Affiftance.  Belides  the  Money  with  which  he  pro- 
(ufely  fupplied  him  (2),  he  gave  him  hopes  of  the  Ho- 
nour of  having,  one  day,  for  his  Son-in-law  the  Duke 
of  Cornwal,  prefumptive  Heir  of  the  Crown  of  England. 
Morcver,  to  make  him  perfectly  eafy,  he  was  pleafed  to 
give  it  under  his  Hand,  not  to  quit  the  Low-Countries  till 
the  War  was  ended  (•;). 

But  all  thefe  Affairs,  though  of  great  moment,  were  not 
the  fole  Caufe  of  Edward's  long  Stay  in  Brabant.  As  his 
Expence  was  exceflive  (4),  he  endeavoured,  during  that 
time,  to  borrow  Money  of  all  the  foreign  Princes.  He 
did  not  fcruple  even  to  apply  to  private  Perfons,  and  take 
up  fuch  Sums  as  they  were  willing  to  lend,  though  never 
fofmall:  Nay,  we  find  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Atts, 
that  he  pawned  his  Crown  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Triers  [for 
fifty  thoufand  Florins.] 

During  Edward's  Stay  at  Antwerp,  his  Queen  was  de- 
livered there  (5)  of  a  Prince  called  Lionel.  Here  like- 
wife  he  received  a  Letter  from  the  Pope,  reprefenting  to 
him  in  ftrong  Terms,  the  Dangers  he  was  expofing  him- 
felf to,  by  his  Alliance  with  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  flood 
excommunicated.  At  the  fame  time,  he  reproached  him, 
for  undervaluing  himfelf,  in  receiving  from  the  pretended 
Emperor,  the  Title  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  fo  much 
beneath  him.  But  thefe  Remonftrances  made  little  Im- 
preffion  upon  him.  Though  the  Pope  threatned  to  pro- 
ceed to  extraordinary  Cenfures  againft  him,  he  chofe  ra- 
ther to  run  that  hazard,  than  interrupt  the  Execution  of 
his  Defigns. 

Every  thing  being  ready  to  open  the  Campain,  which 
had  been  retarded  till  September  (6),  Edward  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  Men,  and  encamped  be- 
tween Marehienne  and  Doway.  Then  he  marched  (7)  to- 
wards le  Cambrefis,  and  halted  fome  time  before  the 
Walls  of  Cambray.  Here  he  was  informed,  that  Philip 
was  advancing  with  a  formidable  Army,  to  give  him 
Battle.  As  this  War  was  immenfely  expenfive,  and  it 
was  his  Intereft  to  end  it  at  once  ;  as  foon  as  he  re- 
ceived this  Intelligence,  he  palled  the  Schelde,  in  order 
to  meet  his  Enemy.  A  few  days  after,  the  two  Ar- 
mies being  encamped  pretty  near  one  another,  about  Vi- 
ronfojfe,  Philip  fent  a  Herald  to  offer  him  Battle,  on 
condition  it  lhould  be  on  a  Plain  where  there  was  no 
Incumbrance.     Edward  accepted  the  Challenge,  and  left 


him  to  appoint  the  Time  and  Place.     The  2 2d  of  Oc-    1339. 
tober  was  fixed   for  the  Decifion  of  this    famous  Quarrel. 
But  whiift  both  Sides  were  preparing   with  equal  ardour 
for  Battle,  Philip  was  difcouraged  by  a  Letter  from  Ro- 
bert King  of  Naples.     This  Prince,    who   pafied    for  aPiilipr««i. 
great  Aftrologer,     foretold   him    ill  fuccefs,     wherever  he  ^"™ks  - 
fought  the  Englijh.     At    leaft,    this  is   what   feveral  Hi-  ,f';" 
ftorians  affirm  ;  adding,  that  upon  the  Credit  of  this  Pre-  Froiflart 
diction,    Philip  retired,    not  daring  to  venture  a  Battle. '"  *"  c'  **' 
Others  however  maintain,  with  more  likelihood,  that  this 
Letter   would  not  have  induced  him  to  take  fuch  a  Step, 
if  the  great  Men,     who  attended  him,  had  not  checked 
his  Ardour  by  more   prudent  Counfels.     It  is  faid,    they 
reprefented  to  him,  that  in   the  Battle  which  was  going 
to  be  fought,     he   hazarded    no   lefs    than    his   Crown ; 
whereas  Edward  ventured  only   Soldiers,  moft  of  whom 
were  not  his  own ;  and,  upon  this  Remonftrance,  he  re- 
folved,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  give  his  Enemy 
this  fmall  Advantage.     When  Edward  faw  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  bringing  Philip  to  a  Battle,  he  marched  into 
Hainault.     This  is  Froiffart's  Account,    who  is  accufed 
by  the  French  of  being,    on  all  occafions,    too  partial   to 
the  Englijh.     Kangis,    a  French  Hiftorian,    gives  a   quite 
contrary  Relation,  by  faying,  Edward  retired  firft,  not  to 
hazard  a  Battle.     This    is  not  the  only  Infiance  of  the 
like  Contradiction  among   the  Hiftorians.     It  feems  how- 
ever, that  on  this  occafion  it  is  not  likely,  Edward,  who^S^* 
pafTed  the  Schelde   to  meet  Philip,    fhould   retire  for  fear 
of   fighting.     But  Philip's  Reafons   for    not  venturing   a 
Battle  are  very  ftrong.     The  Honour  of  a  King  or  Ge- 
neral,   confifts   not  in  fighting  upon  every  opportunity, 
but  only  at  a  proper  Seafon  ;    and  in  not  venturing  the 
lofs  of  a  Kingdom  without  extreme  Neceffity.     Be  this 
as  it  will,     the  firft  Campain  ended  without   any  Blood- 
shed,   except  in  Guienne,    where  the  two  Parties  made 
War  upon  one  another.     But  as  nothing    very   remark- 
able happened,    I    fhall   not  flay   to  relate  the  Particu-  ibid, 
lars  (8). 

It  was  not  poffible  for  Edward  to  return  to  England    1340. 
fo  foon  as  he  defired,  being  detained  in  the  Low-Countries  £i*"A  ^_ 
by  a  troublefome  Affair,    created  by  underhand  Practices.  ',}*%'£;     \ 
The  King  of  France,    vexed   to   fee  the  Advantages  hisFar.ce.  * 
Enemy  reaped   by  his   Alliance  with  the  Flemings,  found  Aft.  Pub. 
means,  by  the  help  of  his  Emiflaries,  to  raife  in  the  Cities  ^   Pt  V8' 
of  vlanders    a  Scruple    for  taking  up  Arms  againft   their  1  1.  0  47. 
Sovereign  Lord.     This  Scruple,  inflamed   by   the  Eccle-  Knighton, 
fiafticks,    moft  of  whom  were  in  the  Interefts  of  France^ Walun*' 
had  already  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  Minds  of  the 
People.     Perhaps  it  would  have  caufed   in  Flanders  fome 
Revolution  prejudicial  to  England,    had  not  fames  d'Ar- 
teville   found   a  fpeedy  Remedy,    by  advifing  Edward  to 
affume  the  Title  of  King  of  France.     This  Propofal  be- 
ing debated  in  the  King's  Council,    it  was  approved  as  a 
proper  means  to  keep  the  Flemings  in  the  League.     And 
indeed,    Eilward  reaped   from  it  the  Advantage  he  was 
made  to  expect.      Purfuant    to   this  Advice,    he   ftiled 
himfelf  King  of  France,    and  quartered    with   his   own 
Arms    the   Flower-de-luces    of   France.     He   added     this 


(1)  On  the  7th  of  May,  14  Edward  III.  and  gave  him  a  Grant  of  twenty  Pounds  a  Year,  payable  out  of  the  Iflues  of Cambridgcfhire,  for  the  fupport  of 
that  Dignity  ;  with  a  Penfion  of  one  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum.  But  he  jiever  had  any  Summons  to  Parliament.  He  was  Queen  Phthppa\  Silter's  Son.  He 
died  without  Male-Ifiue.     Cotton 's  Abridg.  p.  23.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  V.  p.  279. 

(2)  He  gave  him  July  1.  1337.  fixty  thoufand  Pounds.     See  Rymer\  Feed.  Tom.  IV.  p.  777. 

(3)  About  this  time  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  made  Guardian  or  Lieutenant  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Lord  Robert  Morlty  of  Norfolk ;  which  feems  to  be  the  firft 

"Example  of  this  kind.     Knighton,  Col.  2573 Young  Prince  Edward,    who  was  Guardian  of  the  Realm,  held  a  Parliament  at  Northampton,  July  zb. 

which  granted  out  of  every  Town  a  Twentieth  upon  Goods  amounting  to  the  Value  of  twenty  Shillings.  They  moreover  granted  the  King  all  the  Wool  of 
the  Kingdom  to  be  bought  at  a  certain  Price.  An  Aid  was  alfo  given  by  the  Clergy  that  held  in  Capite;  and  afterwards  a  Tenth  for  two  Years  by  the  Con- 
vocation, which  met  Oclober  1.     Knighton.   Col.  2571.      Polycbron.     Rot.  Clauf.    12  Edward  III.  P.  M.  17.  Dcrf. 

(4)  The  Reader  may  judge  of  it  by  the  following  Account  taken  from  Dr.  Brady: 

The  Prince  by  the  Day,  twenty  Shillings. 

The  Bilhop  of  Durham,  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence. 

Thirteen  Earls,  each  by  the  Day,  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pencel 

Forty  four  Barons  and  Baneretts,  each  by  the  Day,  four  Shillings. 

One  thoufand  forty  fix  Knights,  each  by  the  Diy,  two  Shillings. 

Efquires,  Conllabies,  Captains  and  Leaders,  four  thoufand  twenty  two,  each  by  the  Day,  one  Shilling. 

Vintenars  that  had  the  command  of  twenty  Men,  or  as  our  Serjeants,  and  Archers  on  Horfeback,  five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  four, 
each  by  the  Day,  Six- pence. 

Pauncenars,  [they  were  mull  Strangers,  but  what  otherwife,  is  not  known]  three  hundred  fifty  five,  each  by  the  Day,  Six-pence. 

Hobelars  five  hundred,  each  by  the  Day,  Six -pence. 

Archers  on  Foot,  fifteen  thoufand  fuur  hundred  and  eighty,  each  by  the  Day,  Threepence. 

Mafons,  Carpenters,  Smiths,  Engineers,  Tent-makers,  Miners,  Gunners  armed,  and  thofe  that  had  the  Care  of  the  Artillery,  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  fome  at  a  Shilling,  others  at  Ten  pence,  Six-pence,  and  Three-pence,  by  the  Day. 

Welfimen,  Foot  four  thoufand  four  hundred  feventy  four,  whereof  two  hundred  Vintenars,  each  by  the  Day,  Four-pence.  The  Refidue, 
each  by  the  Day,  Two-pence. 

The  whole  Number  of  the  Men  of  the  Army,  was  befides  the  Lords,  thirty  one  thoufand  two  hundred  ninety  four,  Mailers,  Captain:, 
Mariners  and  Boys,  for  feven  hundred  Ships,  Barges,  Balingers  and  Virtuallers,  fixteen  thoufand. 

The  Sum  Total  of  the  War,  with  the  Wages  of  the  Mariners  from  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  20th  Year  of  Edward  the  third,  to  the  12th 
ofOSioher,  in  the  21ft  Year  of  his  Reign,  one  Year  and  a  hundred  thirty  one  Days.  One  hundred  twenty  leven  thouland  one  handled 
and  one  Pounds,  two  Shilling;  and  Nine-pence,  ob.     Brady's  Append.  Vol.  III.     N°.  92.  I.  1.  c.  37. 

•  .  j  .\\z:i::iir  29.     JValfingbam. 

(6)  September  1,     Froijj'art. 

(7)  September  19.      R.  Aiiejbury. 

(5)  Prince  Edward  held  another  Parliament  this  Year,  on  Oclober  13.  at  JVeflminfter  ;  wherein  the  great  Men  grunted  the  King,  the  Tenth  Sheaf  of-ul!  the 
Orn  of  their  Dcmefns ;  as  alfo  the  Tenth  Fleece  of  Wool  j  and  the  Tenth  Lamb  of  their  own  Stock,  to  be  paid  in  two  Years.  Rot.  Part.  13  Edward  III. 
f.  2.     M.  28.      C»«5l>'s  Abridg.  p.   17. 
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Motto,  DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT(i),  declaring 
thereby,  that  he  put  his  whole  Confidence  in  God,  and 
the  Juftice  of  his  Caufe.  This  new  Title  was  not 
very  furptifing,  fince  all  his  foregoing  Proceedings  were 
clear  Evidences  of  his  Defign.  Some  time  after,  he  re- 
fufed  Philip  the  Title  of  King,  and  forbid  all  his  Mi- 
nifters  to  give  him  any  other  but  that  of  Eail  of  Valois. 
Befides,  he  had  appointed  the  Duke  of  Brabant  his  Lieu1 
tenant-General  in  France,  and  by  that,  had  fulTiciently 
fhewn,  he  thought  himfelf  the  true  King;  though  he  had 
not  yet  ventured  to  take  the  Name.  Having  broken 
the  Ice  on  account  of  the  Flemings,  he  made  no  fcruple 
to  ufe  the  Title  of  King  of  France  in  all  Publick  A£ts, 
and  to  mark  this  Year  as  the  firft  of  his  new  Reign. 
pullipn  At  the  fame  time  he  publifhed  a  Declaration  (2),  no- 
tifying to  the  French,  that  the  Kingdom  of  France  being 
devolved  to  him  by  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  ac- 
cording to  God's  Will,  which  he  would  not  oppofe,  he 
was  reiolved  to  afliime  the  Government.  He  gave  his 
new  Subjects  all  the  ufual  Promifes  on  the  like  occafions, 
and  offered  his  Protection  to  fuch  as,  after  the  Example 
end  aMam-  of  the  Flemings,  would  own  him  for  their  Sovereign.  The 
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fame  day  he  publifhed  a  Manifefto,  containing  a  parti- 
cular Account  of  the  pretended  Injuiies  received  from  Phi- 
lip de  Valois,  and  the  Offers  made  by  himfelf  in  order 
to  a  Peace,  that  they  might  unite  their  F"orces  againft  the 
Infidels. 

Though  Edward  had  entered  into  Engagements  with 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  to  day  in  the  Loiv-Countries  till 
the  War  was  ended ,  it  was  not  poffible  for  him  to 
keep  his  Promife.  His  Affairs  neceffarily  called  him  into 
England.  Hut  to  fatisfy  the  Duke,  he  left  him  in  Hoftage 
four  Englijh  Lords  (3)  of  the  full  Quality,  befides  his 
Queen  and  the  new-born  Prince,  who  continued  ^Ant- 
werp foi  Pledges  of  his  Return.  After  this  Affair  was 
thus  fettled,  he  pafled  into  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
February  (4).  Prefently  after  he  fummoned  a  Parlia- 
ment (5),  which,  upon  granting  him  a  confiderable  Sub- 
fidy,  obtained  from  him  the  Confirmation  of  Magna 
Charia.  Before  they  broke  up,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons prefented  an  Addrefs,  praying  that  the  Title  of 
King  of  France,  ufed  in  the  Publick  Acls,  might  have 
no  Influence  on  the  Affairs  relating  to  England,  This 
Requeft  was  too  reafonable  not  to  be  immediately  granted. 
Though  he  had  not  yet  acquired  one  Foot  of  Land  in 
France,  this  new  Title  was  not  difpleafing  to  the  Eng- 
lijh, who  fancied  their  King  was  become  the  Greater  tor 
it.  But  Pope  Benediel  was  not  pleafed  with  it  at  all. 
He  ufed  his  utmoft  Endeavours  to  perfuade  the  King  to 
'iuit'ofKint  <5VJit  tne  Title,  affirming,  he  had  no  Right,  by  reafon  of 
of  France.  '  the  Salic  Law,  concerning  which  Philip  had  taken  care 
Acl.  Pub.  t0  jndruct  him  to  his  Advantage.  But  his  Exhortations 
v"  p'  I73'  were  ineffectual. 

Gnat  Pre-        Though  the  firft  Campain  had  produced  no  confiderable 
fawtimi  in  Event ,    Edward's  Preparations  were  a  plain  Indication, 
AvE'b"|d       tnat  ne  exPe<^e|J  greater  matters  from  the  fecond.     He 
Knighton. .  had   increafed  his  Fleet  to  three  hundred  (6)  fail  of  Ships 
Froii&rt.      fit  for  War,  and  his  Army  was  much  more  numerous 
Aft  Put5'    tnan  tne  f°rmer-     Every  thing   being  ready  about  Mid- 
V,  F.  195.  fummcr(j),    he  embarked  for  Flanders,    though  he   had 
Intelligence,  that  the  French  Fleet,  confiding  of  four  hun- 
dred Sail,  waited  for  him  in  the  way  to  Sluys.     His  eager 
defire  of  acquiring  Fame,    caufing  him   to   receive  the 
News  with  more  Joy  than  Surprize  (8),  he  refolved    to 
open    a   Paffage    through  the   Enemy,    notwithstanding 
their   Superiority.     He  met  them  on    the  Coaft  of  Flan- 
ders, as  he  expected,  and  without  hefitation,  began  the 
Engagement.     This  was  the  greateft  and  moft  memora- 
ble that  had  been   yet  ken  in  thole  Seas,  and  the  firft 
wherein  the    King  of  England   commanded    in  Perfon. 
Edward        The  Ships,    for  the  moft  part,    grappling   one   another, 
gains  a  Vic-  both  Sides  fought  without  ftirring,    as  if  they  had  been  at 
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Land,    from  eight  in  the  Morning,  til]  ftven  at  Night    1340'; 
If  Edward's  Valour  filled   the  Soldiers  with  Admiration, 
his  Conduct  raifi-d  no  lefs  Wonder  in  the  Mariners,  who 
were  amazed  to  fee  him    give  Orders  with  fuch  Prudence 
and  Forefight,  that  one  would  have  thought  he  had  com- 
manded at  Sea  all  hi.,  Life.     The  Prefence  and  Rcfolution 
of  the  King,  who  appeared  where-ever  was  moft  Danger, 
fo  encouraged  his  Men,   that  they  fought  with  an  aftoniQi- 
ing   Bravery.     The  French  behaved,  on  their  part,   with  France  fuf- 
great   Courage;    but,  after  fuflainino;    feveral  Hours  the-£" "  4""1 
Efforts  of  the  Englijh,    they  were  forred  at  laft  to  leap 
into  the  Sea,  to   avoid  the  Sword  of  their  Enemies.     Of 
the  whole  French  Fleet,  but  thirty  Ships  efcaped  (9),  the 
reft  being  cither  taken  or  funk.      So  Edivard's  Victory  Knighton, 
could  not  be  more  compleat.     The  Englijh  pretend,  the 
French  loft  thirty  thoufand  Men.     This  grievous  Misfor- 
tune was  long  unknown  to  Philip,  no  one  daring  to  carry 
him  the  News,  till  his  Buffoon,  by  an  unluckly  Jeft,  gave 
him  occafion  to  difcovcr  it  (10). 

Edward's  good  Succefs  in  this   Engagement,   affjrdcd  Edward 
him  an  opportunity,    of  peaceably  landing  his  Troops  in  *!/'<?" 
Flanders,    where  he  affembled  the  fined  Army  that  was  Aii'.'ivb. 
ever  commanded  by  any  King  of  England.     It  confifted  V.  p.   97. 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty   thoufand   Men,  Englijh,  Ger-fm(r"u 
mans,  Flemings  and  GaJ'cons.     With  thefe  numerous  For-  Waling.  * 
ces  he  befieged  Tournay(t  1),  after  detaching  fifty  thoufand 
Men,  under  the  Conduit  of  Robert  d'Artcis,  who  polled 
himfelf  near  St.  Omer,  to  favour  the  Siege.     Thefe  lad 
Troops   were  chiefly  compofed  of  the  Militia  of  Flanders, 
who,  knowing  nothing  of  Military  Difcipline,  went  one 
day,    without  order,    to  the  Number  of  eighteen  thou- 
fand, to  attack   the  Suburbs  of  St.  Omer,  with  defign  to 
plunder.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  thrown  him-  Dtfiattfibi 
felf  into  that  Place,  not  being  able  to  bear  this  Bravado,  j'''0'"1"^- 
fallied   out  upon  them,  and  flew   above    three  thoufand. 
This  lofs  would  have  been  inconfiderable,  had  it  not  pro- 
duced a  fatal  Effect.  The  fame  night,  the  Flemijh  Troops, 
feized  with  a  panic  Fright,  quitted   their  Camp  in  great 
diforder,  and  fliamefully  retired,  fome  to  their  own  homes, 
others  into  Edward's  Camp.     Some  affirm,  there  was  on 
this  occafion  a  Battle,  wherein  Robert  cTArtois  was  en- 
tirely routed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     But  FroiJJart,  a 
cotemporary  Author,  who  relates  this  Event  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  feems   more  worthy  of  Credit,  than 
after- Writers. 

Mean  time,    Philip,   at  the  head  of  an  Army  much  Philip 
ftronger  than  Edward's,  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  :f?r'Jct^ 
Tournay.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  Kings  of  Navarre  Walfiag.* 
and  Bohemia,  with  all  the  Nobility  of  his  Kingdom.     His 
defign  was  not   however  to  engage,  but  only  to  harrafs, 
the  Befiegers,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  raife  the  Siege. 
Edward  quickly  perceiving  Philip's  Intent,  was  very  fen- 
fible  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  take  the  Town,  whild 
the  French  Army  was  fo  near.     Accordingly,   to  oblige  his  Edward 
Enemy  to  alter  his  purpofe,  he  fent  a  Heiald  with  a  Let-  "-•■".J" 
ter(i2),  challenging  him  to  fingle  Combat,  or  offering  to  Act.  Pub. 
decide  their  Quarrel  by  a  hundred  on  each  Side,  or  elfe  v.  p.  19s. 
by  a  general  Battle.     The  Letter  was  directed,  To  Philip  v' '*'dm'-- 
dc   Valois,    without    any   other  Title.     Philip  anfvvered, 
"  He  had   feen  a   Letter  addreffed  to  one  Philip  de  Va-  His  Anfcer. 
"  lois,  but  as  it  was  not  for  him,  returned  no  anfwer  to  the  **  Pub- 
"  Contents  ;  neverthclefs  he  took  this  occafion  to  acquaint  ,„ £  '9  ' 
"  him,  that  with  God's  Help,  he  hoped  to  drive  him  in 
"  a  fliort  time  out  of  his  Territories  " 

It  was  difficult  to  forwaid  the  Siege  of  Tournay,  by  Edward 
reafon  of  the  French  Army   which  never  ceafed   Night '"  I'"' 
and  Day   to  harrafs  the  Befiegers.     Edward  was   three  iV/" ' -y' 
Months   before   the    Town,  without    making  any  great 
Progrefs ;  and   yet   could  not   refolve  to  raife    the  Siege, 
though  there  was   little   likelihood    of  Succefs.     He   was  Froiflirt, 
in  great  Perplexity,  but  freed   from  it  by  Joanna  de  Va-  '■  ': 
lois  his  Mother-in-law,  Sifter  of  the  King  of  France,  and  coL*z"i. 


Walfing. 

(1)  i.  e.  Got  and  my  Right, -It  having  been  enacted  in  the  Parliament,  fee  above,  p.  419.  Note  (2),  that  the  Englijh  Wo-il  OVuld  not  be  exported  out 

of  the  Kingdom,  but  be  made  into  Cloths  within  the  King's  Dominions  J  one  Thomas  Blaukct,  and  fome  other  Inhabitants  of  Brijlcl,  fet  up  Looms  in  their 
own  Houfes  about  this  time.     See  Ryma\  Feed.  Tom.  V.  p.  137. 

(2)  It  is  dated  at  Gbant,  February  8.      Ibid,  p.  164. 

(3)  Henry  of .  Lct'nf after,  Earl  of  Derby;  IVitliam  de  Montague  Earl  of  Sali/bury,  and  Earl  MarfkiH ;  William  de  Bobtm,  Earl  of  Northampton;  and  Robert 
de  Uffcrd  Earl  of  Siffilk.     Ibid.  p.  141. 

(4)  February  21.     Ibid.  p.  171. 

(5)  Which  met  March  29.  And  therein  the  Prelates,  Earls,  Barons,  and  Knights  of  Shires,  granted  the  King  for  two  Years,  the  ninth  Sheaf,  Fleece, 
and  Lamb;  the  Citizens  and  Burgelles,  the  ninth  part  of  all  their  Goods ;  and  the  Clergy  a  Tenth.  Rot.  Part.  14  Ed-ui.  111.  P.  1.  N.  567.  C  a  1  ■> 
Abridg.  p.  22.  Knighton,  Col.  2577.  IValjing.  p.  147.  In  confider3tion  of  this,  feveral  Arrears  and  Debts  due  to  him,  &c.  were  remitted.  Tl'alfii-.  [bid. 
There  was  a  Parliament  before  this,  which  met  the  20th  of  Jan.     The  Prince  being  gone  toAntvitrp  to  his  Father,  fix  Commiiiicners  were  appointed  : 

it  in  his  room.     In  this,  the  Commons  granted  the  King  for  an  Aid  twenty  thoufand  Sacks  of  Wooi ;  in  th^  tranfpurting  of  which,  Merchants  and  Owners 
01  Ships  were  to  bear   half  the  Charges.      Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  19.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  V.  p.  153. 

(6)  Two  hundred  and  fixty.     R.  Avijbury. 

(7)  He  embarked  June  22.  at  Orsuetl.     Froiffart,  1.  I.  c.  55.     Rytner's  Feed.  p.   195.      Knighton. 

(8)  He  fent  the  Lords  Reginald  de  Cobbans,  John  de  Cbandos,  and  Stephen  de   Laburkin,  to  view  the   Enemy's   Fleet.     Krigh.r,  Col.  I    J 

(9)  Sir  Join  Ciabbei  one  of  King  Edwards  Admirals,  was  detached  with  forty  Ships,  to  purlue  them,  but  could  not  overtake  them.  Krigbtor:,  Col. 
»577- 

(10)  He  came  into  the  King's  Prefence,  in  a  feeming  Paflian,  and  cried  out  feveral  times,  cowardly  Engtijhmen,  dajlardly  Et^UJbmtn,  faint-hearted  En- 
gliffjnio:.  The  King  aiked  him,  why  he  called  them  fo  ?  The  Jeiter  anl'wered,  Becaufe  they  durft  not  leap  out  of  tbeir  Ships  into  lb:  Sea,  as  our  bratit  Frtrtib- 
men  did.     IValjing.  p.  14S. 

(11)  About  the   latter-end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Augufi.     FroJJart.l.  I.  c.  54.     Walling,  p.  149. 

(12)  Dated  in  the  Fields   near  'Tournay,  July  26.     Rymcr's  Food.  Tom,  V.  p.  199,     Fbirp's  Anlwer  is  dated  the  $c:h  of  the  :im:  Month.     Ibid. 
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1340.  Widow  of  the  late  Earl  of  Hainault.  This  Princefs, 
who  was  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontenelle  after  the 
death  of  her  Husband,  came  from  her  retreat  on  this  oc- 
caiion,  to  try  to  reconcile  the  two  Monarchs,  one  her 
Brother,  the  other  her  Son-in-law.  She  fo  managed  it, 
that  at  length  (be  prevailed  with  them  to  confent  to  a 
Truce,  which  was  to  laft  from  the  20th  of  September, 
to  the  25th  of  June  the  next  Year.  It  was  afterwards 
prolonged  for  two  Years  by  the  Pope's  Mediation.  As 
foon  as  the  Truce  was  figned,  Edward  departed  for  Eng- 
land (1)  with  his  Queen,  who  had  lived  three  Years  in 
the  Lav- Count  1  its.  She  had  been  delivered  there  of  two 
Princes,  namely,  Lionel  [at  Antwerp,]  and  John  at  Ghent, 
known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cajler{2). 

It  was  a  great  Mortification  to  Edward  to  be  obliged, 
by  the  Neceinty  of  his  Affairs,  to  make  a  Truce  againft 
his  Inclination,  and  which  in  effect  broke  all  his  Mea- 
sures. Three  very  urgent  Reafons  compelled  him  to 
take  this  Step,  which  feemed  fo  little  agreeable  to  his 
7»t  £»f(rw  vaft  Defigns.     Firft,  the.  defection  of  the  Emperor  and 

Brfbfm  'fill the  Duke  of  Brabant->  who  had  both  needed  from  the 
off.  '  League.     Secondly,  the  exceffive  Charge  of  maintaining 

fo  numerous  an  Army,  for  which  the  Money  that  came 
from  England  in  lefs  Sums  than  he  expected,  could  not 
fuffice.     Laftly,    it  was   only  a  Truce,  which  might  in 
fome  meafure  fave  him  the  Shame  of  raifing  the  Siege  he 
had  undertaken.     Thefe  Reafons  were  not  only  fufficient 
to  induce   him  to  fign  the  Truce,  but  alfo  indifpenfably 
ingaged  him  to  procure  fome  Repofe,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  Inconveniences  happened  by  the  Levity  of  his  Allies, 
and  the  exhaufting  of  his  Trcafure.     As  for  the  Dwke  of 
Brabant,  he  allured  him  fome  time  with  the  hopes  of  the 
fore-mentioned  Marriage.     He  even  demanded  the  Pope's 
Difpenfation   for  it.     But  this  Affair,  whether  obftructed 
by  the  King  himfelf,  or  the  Court  of  Rome,  came  to  no- 
thing.    Whereupon  the  Duke  of  Brabant  finding  himfelf 
amufed,  withdrew   his  Troops,  without  openly  breaking 
however  with  the  King.     As  to  the  Emperor,  the  Affift- 
ance  Edward  received  from  him  was  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  he  would  not  have  been  much  weakned  by  that  lofs. 
IheTmfcnr  But   the   Emperor ,    in    making    a   private    Peace    with 
"craMafVi-  France,  on  pretence  that  Edward  had  concluded  a  Truce 
tar  G,o,ral.  without  him,  had  at  the  fame  time  revoked  his  Patent 
lb.  p.  262.   0f  J'jair  General  of  the  Empire.     This  unexpected  Ac- 
cident,  which  cauled   fome  of  the  German  Princes  to  go 
from  the  League,  obliged  Edward  to  take  other   mea- 
fures. 

But  Edward's  chief  Bufinefs  was  to  confider  how  to 
pay  his  Debts,  which  were  very  confiderable.  More- 
over it  was  neceffary  to  find  means  to  continue  the  War 
when  the  Truce  fhould  be  expired,  without  being  liable 
to  the  like  Inconveniences.  When  he  left  England  he 
fettled  his  Affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  did  not  que- 
ftion  to  receive  punctually  the  Money  he  wanted  to  pay 
his  numerous  Army.  But  he  was  no  fooner  ingaged  in 
the  Siege  of  Tournay,  but,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
he  was  in  want  of  Money,  and  found  himfelf  thereby 
<*> uarrd be-  in  vel7  great  Streights  (3).  Upon  his  Arrival  at  London, 
rata  the      he  highly  complained  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 

4nu"/l'h'rwhom  he  had  left  Prirne  Mini<Ter  in  his  Abfence.  He 
Canterbury.'  accufed  him  of  malicioufly  obftructing  the  levying  of  the 
Angi.  sacra.  Subfidy  granted  by  the  Parliament,  though  it  was  by  his 
Advice  and  Inftances,  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  Un- 
dertaking. Moreover  he  complained,  that  having  begun 
the  Siege  of  Tournay  upon  the  Archbifhop's  Allurances 
that  nothing  fhould  be  wanting,  'he  faw  himfelf  abandon- 
ed when  he  had  moll  need  of  Affiftance.  That  the  Arch- 
bifhop had  not  only  broke  his  Word,  but  likewife  op- 
pofed  all  the  Expedients  offered  to  raife  Money.  In 
fhort,  that  he  was  the  fole  Caufe  of  the  Length  and  ill 
1 341.  Succefs  of  the  Siege  of  Tournay.  The  Archbifhop,  fee- 
ing himfelf  thus  expofed  to  the  King's  difplcafure,  who, 
not  content  with  threatning  him,  was  refolved  not  to 
fpare  him,  attempted  in  his  Turn  to  vex  him.  He  com- 
Waliing.  plained  of  an  extraordinary  Levy  of  Money  made  fince 
the  King's  Return,  contrary  to  the  Liberties  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  threatned  the  Collectors  with  Excommuni- 
cation. His  Aim  was  to  raife  a  Commotion  among  the 
People.     Probably,   he  would    have  carried  his  Revenge 
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farther,  if  he  had  not  perceived  his  Proceedings  difapprov- 
ed  by  the  Parliament.  As  he  was  atraid  of  being  aban- 
doned, he  chofe,  though  fomewhat  of  the  latere,  to  caff, 
himfelf  upon  the  King's  Mercy.  Edward  very  willingly 
received  his  Submiffions ,  for  fear  of  engaging  in  a 
Quarrel,  which  muft  have  been  prejudicial  to  him,  by 
reafon  of  his  frequent  occafion  for  the  Clergy's  Affift- 
ance. 

Some  have  imagined  the  Archbifhop  fufFered  himfelf  to 
be  gained  by  the  Pope,  who  was  difpleafed  with  the  War, 
and  very  much  biaffed  in  favor  of  France.  There  appear- 
ed quickly  after  a  fenfible  Proof  of  the  Pope's  Partiality 
in  his  putting  all  Flanders  under  an  Interdict,  becaufe  the 
Flemings  had  been  againft  the  King  of  Frame  their  So- 
vereign Lord.  The  Flemijh  Clergy  obferved  the  Inter- 
dict fo  ftrictly,  that  People  were  obliged  to  fend  into.£«j- 
land  for  lefs  fcrupulous  Priefts  to  celebrate  Divine  Service. 
The  Flemings  received  thefe  Ecclefiafticks  without  any 
Difficulty,  and  pretended  to  evade  the  Pope's  Cenfures, 
by  affirming  they  were  built  upon  a  wrong  Foundation, 
fince  Edward  was  the  real  King  of  France,  and  Philip  an 
Ufurper. 

The  War  undertaken  by  Edivard  againft  France  had 
fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  all  his  Expences  had  not  acquired 
him  one  Foot  of  Land  in  the  Kingdom  he  had  taken 
upon  him  to  conquer.  After  fo  great,  though  fruitlefs 
Endeavours,  there  was  no  Appearance  of  his  ever  being 
able  to  exert  the  like.  Confequently,  it  would  probably  make 
him  defift  from  his  Defign.  Beiides,  the  Truce  afford- 
ing his  Enemy  leifure  to  prepare,  he  could  have  no  hopes 
of  furprizing  him.  And  yet,  it  is  hard  to  judge,  whe- 
ther the  Negotiations  fet  on  foot  for  a  Peace  during  the 
Truce,  were  fincere  on  his  Part,  or  intended  only  to 
amufe  his  Enemy.  Be  this  as  it  will,  if  he  really  de- 
ftgned  to  make  Peace,  he  was  not  long  in  that  Mind. 
The  Profpect  of  frefh  Advantages  from  the  Pofture  of 
Affairs  in  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne,  foon  made  him  refolve 
to  improve  fo  favorable  a  Juncture.  The  ihare  England 
had  in  the  Quarrel  concerning  the  Succeffion  of  that  Duke- 
dom, obliges  me  to  give  fome  Account  of  the  Cafe,  for  the 
better  Underftanding  of  the  Sequel. 
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ARTHUR 

II.    Duke  of  Bretagne. 

i.  Wife. 

2.  Wife. 
1 
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Charles  de  Blots, 

Arthur  II,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  left  three  Sons  by  his  firft  Affain  of 
Wife  ;  namely,  John  II,  who  fucceeded  him,  Guy  Earl  B""sne; 
of  Pontievre,    and   Peter.     By  a  fecond  Wife   he  left  a  H^fc 
fourth  Son  called  John,  who  was  Earl  of  Monfort  by  his  Bret. 
Mother.     John  II,  and  Peter  had  no  Iffue.     Guy,  who  f™"^' 
died  in  1330,  left  a  Daughter,  named  'Joanna,  who  was  s\."   ' 
given  by  her  Uncle  John  in  Marriage  to  Charles  de  Cha- 
tillon,  Brother  of  Lewis  Earl  of  Blois.     He  was  generally 
called  Charles  de  Blois.     John  II  dying  in  1341,  there 
remained  two  of  the  Family,  John  Earl  of  Monfort,  and 
Joanna  his  Niece,  Wife  of  Charles  de  Blois.     They  both  Difputc  /,- 
laid  Claim  to  the  Dukedom.     Joanna  by  right  of  Repre-  ''"■'""  J°hn 
fentation,  as  Daughter  of  Guy  elder  Brother  of  John  A^/'cSte 
Monfort,  and  this  laft  as  Brother  of  the  late  Duke,  and  de  Blois. 
confequently  one  Degree  nearer  than  his  Niece.  He  plead-  Walfing. 
ed  likewife  the  advantage  of  his  Sex ;  a  Reafon  of  little 
weight,  fince  Bretagne  owned  not  the  Authority  of  the 
Salick  Law.     But  Charles    had  a  great  advantage  over 
his  Competitor ;    namely,   his   being  Nephew  to  Philip 
de  Valois,  who  was  to  decide  the  Affair.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Earl  of  Monfort  had  fo  managed,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  Death  of  the  Duke  his  Brother,  he  got 
poffeffion  of  Bretagne,  and  caufed  the  greateft  Part  of  his 
Subjects  to  fwear  Fealty  to  him :  Nay,  he  was  now  gone 
to  England,  where  he  had   privately  done  Homage   to 


(1)  And  landed  at  the  Tower.      November  30.      Rymer's  Feed.   Tom.  V.   p.  216. 

(2)  During  King  Edward's  Abfence,  to'jb.  July  7.  a  Parliament  met  at  Wcftminflcr ;  wherein  the  Lords  and  Commons  granted  his  Majefty  the  Ninth 
of  their  Corn,  Wool,  and  Lambs.  And  the  Clergy  undertook  to  raile  twenty  thousand  Sacks  of  Wool  lor  his  Service :  So  that  for  every  Sack  of  the  belt 
Jort,  the  King  (hould  be  anfwered  fix  Pounds;  for  others,  five  Pounds;  and  for  the  worft  of  all,  four  Marks  ;  befides  his  Cultom  of  forty  Shillings  for 
every  Sack.     Rymer's  Fatd.  Tom.  V.  p.  197.     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  27. 

(3)  The  King,  upon  his  Return,  ordered  the  following  Perfons  to  be  imprifoned,  the  Lord  Nicolas  d*  la  ffecbe,  Conlrable  of  the  Tower  ;  Andrew  An- 
brfy,  Mayor  of  London ;  the  Lord  'Thomas  Wake ;  Sir  Jobn  St.  Paul,  Keeper  of  the  great  Seal ;  the  Bilhop  of  Cbtcbejltr,  Chancellor ;  the  Biftiop  of  Licb- 

field,  and  Coventry,  Lord   Treafurer ;  Sir  J"bn  Stonore,    Lord   Chief  Jufttce    of  the  King's  Bench  ;  Michael  Watb,    Henry  Stratford,  and    Robtrt    Cbickwel, 
Clerks  of  the   Chancery  ;  and  Philip  Tborp,   Clerk   of  the  Exchequer ;  who  had  been  concerned  in  levying  the  lato   Subfidics,  and  had  not  afted  honeftly. 

Waif.  p.   i+7)  ij0 During  the  Conteft  between  the  King  and  the  Archbifhop,  a  Parliament  met  at  Ifcflminflcr,  April  23.   which  granted    the  King 

thirty  thoufand  Sacks  of  Wool,  as  a  Compcnfation  for  the  Ninth  granted  in  one  of  the  laft  Parliaments,  that  had  been  embezzled  by  the  Perfons  mentioned 
in  this  Note,    Rtt.  Clauf.  and  Par,  15  Ed.  III.  P.  I.  M.  37.  Oaj,  and  N,  4. 

»  Edward, 
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77  ry  tire 
Wb  cited 
b<  I  i     the 
Fieri. 


which  Philip  was  informed,  he  entirely  forfeited  that 
Monarch's  Favor,  who  had  no  great  Kindnefs  for  him 
befoi  -.-,  However,  Philip  willing  to  obferve  the  cufto- 
mary  Formalities,  ordered   the  two  Competitors  to   be 


1*4.1.    Edivard,  acknowledging;  him  for  King   ci~  France,  and     knowing    how  prejudicial  to  him  th        I  [emerit  oF  the    i]\z- 
made  an  Alliance  with   him.     By  this   Proceeding,    of    Englijh  in   Bretagne  might   he,    refolvcd   to  drive  them 

thence  at  any  rate.     To  that  end  he  raifed  an  Army  of 
fifty  thoufand   Men,  under  the  Command  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  his  eldeft  Son.    The  young  Prince  march- 
ing with    th<    utmofl  expedition,    had  the   good  fortune 
fummoned  be-fore  the  Court   of  Peers,    to  defend  their     to  enter  Bretagne,  before  any  of  the  Places  'befieged  were 
|'i   hts,  and    receive   Judgment.     Montfirt   very  impru-     taken.     His  approach  obliged   the  King   ol    England  lo  Tke  Dule  *f 
dently  repaired  to  Paris,  imagining,  what  he  had  done     raife   thefe  four   Sieges,  and   draw  all   his  Troops  toge-  ■'• 
in  England  was  ftill  a  Secret.     But  at  his  firft  Audience^     ther,  which  were  ftill  inferior  to  the  French.     The  two "J^'ftT" 
he  found  what  lie  was  to  expect  from  the  King;    who     Armies  remained,  the  beft  part  of  the  Winter,  encamp-, 
plainly  told  him,    he   had  no  Pretenfions  to   Bretagne,     ed  near  each  other,  but  fo  well  intrenched,  that  neither1,  ''    ' 
and   reproached   him  for  his   Homage   to  the    King   of    of  the  Leader   (bowed  any  inclination  to  engage.     The 
England.     Montfirt  confefled  he  had  been  in  England  to     Duke  of  Normandy  was  unwilling  to  run  any   hazardj 
fee   his  Friends,   but  denied  the  Homage.     But   Philip     becaufe  havin     doi      what  he    wanted^  he  was  in  hopes 
being  better  informed  than  he  imagined,  commanded  him     of  ftarving  hii  Enei  i  Edward  <  ired  as  little  I    ■• 

tare  a    Battfej  unlefs   forced,     igainft    an   Army  mue. 
>:'  >ng  a         i    his    own.     Whilft  thefe  two  Princes  lay    ,  , 
thus  encamped*  two  Legates  from  Clement  VI,  the  new  Tr»,',  ,.. 
Pope,  had  time  to  arrive,  and  negotiate  between  the  two ,ln  *'"'' 


Montfort 

withdraws 
fr  i  Paris. 
Bretagne  «/■ 
judged  to 
Charles  de 
Blois. 
Froilftrt. 
I.  i. 
c.  74—77. 


not  to  ilir  from  Paris,  and  appointed  a  Day  for  the 
Judgment  of  the  Procefs.  It  was  cafy  for  Montfirt  to 
fee,  what  danger  both  his  Caufe  and  Perfon  were  in. 
So,  taking  a  hidden  Refolution,  he  made  his  Efcape  from 
Paris,  difguifed  like  a  Merchant,  and  repaired  to  Bre- 
tagne. This  did  not  hinder  in  his  Abfence  the  Deciiion 
of  the  AfEtir,  in  favour  of  Charles  de  Blois,  who  was  de- 
clared Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  forthwith  admitted  to  Ho- 
mage.    It  is  pretended,  that  in  this  Judgment 'the  Peers 


Crowns   a  Truce  for  three  Years' (4),    wherein  all  the  v.',". 
Allies    on    both    tides  were   included.     The'     made   ti  e  •       .'    . 
two  Kings  Iikewife  promife  to  lend  Ambaffaddrs  to  Avg-  ' 
run,  to  tr.at  of  a  Peace  by  the  Pope's  Mediation  (5). 

Whilft    Edward   was   employed     in    his    Wars    with  jifairs  cf 


obferved  not  all  the  Formalities  requilite  in  Caufe,  of  this     France,  the  Scots  improved  that  Diveilion  to  try  to  re- Sl  ''■"■'■ 


nature,  and  that  their  Proceedings  were  not  altogether 
regular.  As  to  the  main  of  the  Affair,  though  this  De- 
ciiion was  directly  contrary  to  That  in  the  Cafe  of  the 
Earl  of  Ariois,  they  pretended,  the  diverfity  of  the  Cuf- 
toms  of  the  two  Countries  was  the  Reafon  ;  for  in  Bre- 
tagne, Reprefentation  took  place,  but  was  not  received  in 


Since    Edward  quitted    Scot.'./:,',  a  ■.  p  b. 
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cover    their    Liberty. 

King    David's,  Adherents    had  (rained   great  Advantages  \ 
over  Baliol,  who  commanded  the  Englijh  Army,  but  had 
not  fufheient  Forces  to  flop  their  Progrefs.    Robert  Stuart,  Jim  1-539. 
Regent  of  Scotland  for  King   David,   maintained,   by   his  '   ''"    "■' 
Valour  and  Conduct,  the   Intcrefts  of  the  young  exiled  ,.,.,,' ,     , 
Prince.      He  was  bravely  feconded  by  //'  '•llmm  Douglafs,  Path  in 
with  the  Earl  of  Montfirt,  for  doing  Homage  to  the  King     and  fome  other  Lord*,  who   ftill    retained   an  inviolable  i*3?" 
Oi  England,  confifcated  the  Lands  of  Montfirt;    but  to     Fidelity   for  their   lawful  Sovereign.      Though    a    Body 
make  up  this   Lof.,    Edward  gave   him   in   England  the     commanded    by    Douglafs,    received  a  fad   Lofs,  Robert 
Earldom  of  Richmond.     Shortly  after,  John,    eldeft   Son     ftill  continued  to  keep  his  ground.    He  even  faw  himfelf, 

fhortly  after,    in   a    condition    to   befiege  Perth,  or   St. 
Johnjlon,  the   ftrongeft  Place  the  Englijh  had  in  Scotland. 
The   Siege   lafted    three  Months,  by    reafon  of  the  Be- Knighton, 
fiegers    great   want  of  Ammunition..     But   a  feafonable 
Supply  from  France  enabled    them  at    length   to  takt 
Place.     This  Lo: ;  obliged  Baliol  to  quit  the  Center  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  retire  to  the  Borders*  where  he  (heltered 
himfelf,  by   means  of  the  Places   he  had  reiigned  to  the 
Engajlj.     The  Truce  conclude  J  before  Taurnay,  wheiein 
Scotland   was  included,    obliged    Sit, art  to   lay  down  his 
Arms  for  fome  lime.      But  no  fooner  was  the   Truce  and  Staling 
broken,  on  account  of  the  Affairs  of  Bretagne,  hut    the  "<  ij+w 
Scots  re-affcmblcd   and  beiieged   Sterlings  of  which  they 


Artois.     Be  this  as  it  will,  Philip  being  highly  provoked 


of  Philip  de  ['alas,  being  commiffioned  to  execute  the 
Decree  given  in  favour  of  Charles  de  Blois,  entered  Bre- 
tagne, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Army,  and  Montfort  re- 
tired to  Nantes,  where  he  was  immediately  befieged. 
Quickly  after,  the  City  being  taken,  and  Montfort  made 
Pnfoner,  he  was  conducted  to  Paris,  and  committed  to 
the  great  Tower  of  the  Louvre. 

This  Event  would  doubtlefs  have  ended  the  Quarrel 
between  the  two  Candidates ;  but  Margaret  of  Flan- 
ders, Wife  of  'John  de  Montfort,  undertook  to  fupport 
her  Husband's  Interefts,  in  fpite  of  the  ill  fituation  of 
his  Affairs.  She  came  to  London  with  her  Son,  a  Child 
of  four  Years  old,  and  renewed  the  Earl  her  Husband's 


Alliance  with  Edward.     By   this   new  Treaty    fhe  pofi-     became  matters,  after  numberlefs  Aflauks  without  any  In- 
tively  engaged,  to  put    into  the  hands  of  the  Englijl)   all     termiffion. 
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the  place.,  ftill  in  her  power  ;  and  to  be  better  allured  of 
the  Aflifrance  of  England,  concluded  a  Marriage  be- 
tween her  Son,  and  one  of  Edward's  Daughters,  and 
left  the  young  Prince  at  the  Englijh  Court,  to  be  edu- 
cated, or  rather  to  be  an  Hoftage.  This  Treaty  pro- 
curing Edward  an  entrance  into  Bretagne,  and  by  that 
means,  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Philip  from  that 
quarter,  he  forthwith  difpatched  Robert  d'  Artois  thi- 
ther (1).  Robert  quickly  became  matter  of  Pannes,  and 
then  ordered  Renncs  to  be  befieged.  Whilft  his  Troops 
were  employed  in  the  Siege,  the  Heads  of  the  contrary 
Tarty,  knowing  he  ftaid  at  Vanmes  with  a  few  Troops, 
inverted  the  Town,  and  carried  it  by  Storm.  Robert 
being  mortally  wounded,  with  great  difficulty  cfcaped  to 
Hennebond,  where  he  died  of  his  Wounds.  Edward  re- 
ceived the  News  of  his  Death  with  grief.  He  fwore  to 
revenge  it;  and  kept  his  Oath  but  too  punctually.  Ro- 
bert eP  Artois's  Expedition  into  Bretagne,  gave  Philip  oc- 
cafion  to  complain,  that  Edward  had  violated  the  Truce, 
and  to  be  even  with  him,  he  caufed  Hofiilities  to  be  re- 
newed in  Guienne.  Thus  the  two  Monarchs  prepared  a- 
gain  for  War,  by  mutually  accufing  one  another  of  break- 
ing the  Truce. 

The  Earl  of  Northampton  (2),  who  had  taken  the 
Command  of  the  Englijh  Troops  in  Bretagne,  after  the 
Death  of  Robert  cT  Artois,  was  unable  to  make  any  Pro- 
grefs with  fo  fmall  an  Army.  Mean  time,  it  was  of 
great  moment  to  Edward,  to  become  mailer  of  that 
Duchy.  And  therefore  he  refolved  to  go  thither  in  Per- 
fon with  more  Forces  (3).  Upon  his  Arrival,  he  befieged 
at  once,  Nantes,  Rennes,  Vannes,  and  Guingamp.  Philip 


This  Progrefs  convincing  Edward  of  his    miftahe,   in  Edwaril 
imagining  that   Kingdom  was  difabled   from  giving    I 
any  Trouble,  he  refolvcd  to  in\  ade  it  once  more  i  . 
and  Land.     To  t!  at  purpofe,  he  repaired  to  the  Fron-  , 
tiers  (6),  where  he  waited  for  his  Fleet,  which   was   to  A<% 
join  him  at  N  vcajlle.   But  a  violent  Storm,   which  lafted  )'  p'    '°> 
feveral  days,  rendered  his  Ships  unferviceable  for  the  rei'ryV.f,  ; 
of  that    Year.     This  ftd  Accident  hindered  his  entring/J 
Scotland,  as  it  deprived  him  of  the   Provifions  and  Am- 


Se.i 

I 


munition,  on  board  his  Fleer.     He  could  not  expefl  to  Buchan. 
find   any   in   the   Enemy's    Country,  becaufe   the   Scots 
themfelves  deftroyed  them,  to  deprive  his   Army  of  the 
means  of  fubfifting.     However,  their   Ignorance  of  his 
State  freed  him  from  his  prefent  Difficulties.      As   they 
faw  themfelves  much  interior  to  that  Prince,  wh        "at- 
ned  their  Country    with    utter    Defelation,  they  humbly 
fued  for  a  Truce,   which  the"   thought  themfelves  very 
happy  in  obtaining.     Edward  took  care  not  to   refufe  it;  Ilrp-ants 
kit   taking    advantage    of  their  Terror,  would  grant  it '    '    '  J 
only    upon   tins   condition;     That  they  fliould   own    him  A"i 'Pul)_ 
for  Sovereign  of  Scotland,  and  renounce  their   Allegiance  v.  r.  ;oj. 
to  King  David,  in  cafe  that  Prince  came  not  in  Perfon  ^'"t:"'n» 
into    that  Kingdom  before  May  next  enfuing,  w:th  an 
Army  ftrong  enough   to   give  Battle.     This    Condition 
put  the  King  of  France  under  a  Neceffity  of  aflifting  his 
Ally,   better  than  he  had  hitherto  done,   for    fear   of  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  Advantages,  procured  by  the  frequent 
Di\erlions  of  the  Scots.     Wherefore,  he  furnih.ed  KingDiridni, 
David  with   Men  and   Money,  and  fent  him  into  Scot-  ■■-"'  " 
land  (7),    where   he   levied  a  very  conquerable  Army,  |^^1 f 
confuting,  as  it  is  faid,    of  fixty  thoufand    Men,     Scots,! 


■  C4  73' 
Buchon* 

(1)  Wiih  William  de  Rohun  Earl  of  Nortbamflm,  Hugh  Ccurtncy  Ear]  of  Deitonjhire,  and  the  Lord  S-'aJ/irJ,   William  ii  .\f  ntaetiti  Eirl  of  Sdlisbirj,   Re-  '•  9- 

l-rt  Je  Utfc-rd,    Esil  of  fin  folk,  Sec.  JroijJ'att.  1.  i.  c  96.- Theic  Foroes  were  lint  into  Bretagne,  by  Advice  of  a   Parliament,  or  gieat  Council,  hetfat 

/;  eftminRer  about  the  End  of  April.    Sot.  Clauj.  16  E<iw.  III.    M.  38.  Dcrf. 

lz)  Wiiliam  de  B<-  tun. 

(3)  He  went  thither  about  the  beginnine  of  Othber.    See  Rimers  Feed.  Tom.  5.  p.  34.2. 

(5.)  Rafin  by  miftake  (ays/or  nvi.     It  was  to  be  from  the  beginning  of  February  till  the  Michaelmas  enfuing:    And  from  that  time  it  wis  to  be  till  the  Si:- 
chaelaiai  come  three  Years.   See  Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  5.   p.  357,  367.     H'n/f.  p.  159.   This  Truce  was  frgncJ  "famiarj  19,  1343. 

(   )  King  Edward  returned  to  England,  March  2.  and  landed  at  Wcym  uth.    Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  c.  p.  357. 

(6)  He  came  to  Tiri  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  from  thence  marched  loon  after  to  Berttlicti   Fnijj'art.  1.  1.  c.  70. 

(-    He  landedi  n  Juneihz  3d  at  Innerbervey  in  Scotland.  Bu.ban.  1.  9. 
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French,  Danes,  and  Korivegians.  With  thefe  Troops  lie 
marched  towards  the  Frontiers  of  England,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Durham,  which  he  beiieged.  In  a  few 
days,  he  took  the  City,  and  put  all  the  Inhabitants  to 
the  fword.  He  would  have  proceeded,  but,  upon  Ad- 
vice that  Edward  was  haffening  to  give  him  Battle,  he 
refolved  to  retire;  his  Generals  reprefenting  to  him,  that 
he  could  not  ftay  any  longer  in  England,  without  ex- 
pofing  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  a  Battle,  which  might 
a  fecond  time  endanger  his  Kingdom.  Whilft  he  was 
marching  back  to  Scotland,  the  Garrifon  of  Werk  Caftle, 
belonging  to  the  Counted  of  Salisbury,  falling  upon  Come 
of  his  Troops  that  ftayed  behind,  he  was  fo  incenfed, 
that  he  refolved  to  take  the  Caftle.  He  ftormed  it  fe- 
veral  times,  but  was  bravely  repnlfed  by  the  Countefs's 
People,  who  was  herfelf  in  the  Place.  This  Refiftancc, 
and  the  News  of  Edward's  Approach,  made  him  defift. 
He  could  not  retire  more  feafonably,  fince  Edwardczme 
that  very  day  to  the  Cattle.  He  paid  a  Vifit  to  the 
Countefs  of  Salisbury  (1),  which  has  given  occafion  to 
fome  Hiftorians  to  fay,  he  fell  defperately  in  Love  with 
her.  It  would  be  eafy  to  confute  what  they  ground  lef-ly 
advance ;  but  as  his  Love,  whether  true  or  falfe,  pro- 
duced no  remarkable  Event,  it  will  be  nc-edlefs  to  fay  any 
thing  of  it.  Next  day,  Edward  continued  his  march  in 
queft  of  the  Enemy,  but  being  informed,  the  Scots  were 
retired  to  Gcdeour's  (2)  Foreft,  he  ceafed  his  Purfuit.  As 
his  Affairs  were  not  yet  in  a  good  pofture  in  Scotland, 
and  this  War  was  very  unfeafonable,  with  regard  to  the 
meafures  he  was  to  take  with  France,  he  fent  David  an 
offer  of  a  two  Years  Truce,  which  was  accepted  with 
Philip's  Confent.  This  Truce  helped  the  King  of  Scot- 
land to  fix  himfelf  more  firmly  in  his  Throne,  and  gave 
the  King  of  England  time  to  think  of  his  other  Affairs. 

Edward's  Thoughts  for  many  Years  were  fo  wholly 
engrofTed  by  Military  Affairs,  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  time  to  redrefs  feveral  Grievances  complained  of 
by  the  People,  and  which  highly  deferved  a  particular  At- 
tention. When  the  Truce  with  France  and  Scotland 
afforded  him  fome  Refpite,  he  called  a  Parliament  (3) 
to  confult  of  means,  to  fecure  the  Welfare  and  Tran- 
quility of  the  Nation.  During  this  Seffions,  which  Iafted 
good  part  of  the  Winter,  the  Parliament  made  it  their 
chief  Bufinefs  to  enact  divers  Regulations,  very  benefi- 
cial to  the  People,  and  not  oppoltd  by  the  King.  On 
the  contrary,  Edward  very  folemnly  confirmed  all  the 
Liberties  contained  in  the  Magna  Charta  ;  fhowing  there- 
by, .that  he  had  no  lefs  at  heart  the  Good  of  his  People, 
than  his  own,  or  that  of  his  Succeffors.  Among  the  fe- 
veral Acts  parTed  in  this  Parliament,  one  of  the  mod 
important  was  the  Statute -of  Provifors,  that  is,  an  Act 
againft  thofe  who  brought  Provilions  from  the  Court  of 
Rome  for  Benefices.  The  former  Popes  very  much  a- 
bufed  the  Power  they  a/Turned,  to  difpofe  of  the  Bene- 
fices of  the  Kingdom.  Nay,  without  flaying  till  they 
were  vacant,  they  frequently  conferred  them  on  Perfons, 
who  were  to  take  poffeffion  upon  the  death  of  the  pre- 
fent  Incumbents,  which  raifed  loud  Complaints  from  the 
Patrons.  Clement  VI,  proceeding,  in  this  refpecl,  far- 
ther than  any  of  his  Predeceffors,  the  Parliament  was 
forced  to  complain  of  it  to  him,  but  to  manner  of  pur- 
pofe.  Inftead  of  reforming  this  Abufe,  which  was  the 
more  intolerable,  as  all  the  Benefices  were  beftowed  upon 
Foreigners,  the  Pope  exhorted  the  King  in  a  Letter,  to 
withdraw  the  Complaints  againft  the  Provifions,  which, 
in  his  Opinion,  were  an  undeniable  Prerogative  of  the 
Holy-See.  This  Letter  fhowing,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
any  Redrefs  from  the  Pope,  the  Parliament  refolved  to 
provide  againft  this  Evil  by  their  own  Authority.  To  that 
end,  the  fore-mentioned  Statute  was  parTed,  whereby  it 
was  Death  (4)  for  any  Perfon,  to  bring  for  the  future,  the 
like  Provifions  into  the  Kingdom.  Though  this  Statute 
extremely  difpleafed  the  Pope,  he  thought  fit  to  be  lilent, 
being  informed  that  the  King  and  Parliament  were  re- 
folved to  fupport  it,  and  contemn  his  Cenfures,  in  Cafe 
he  had  recourle  to  them.  However,  not  to  fuffer  his  pre- 
tended Right  to  be  entirely  loft,  he  feigned  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  Statute.  But  although  he  afterwards  grant- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  feveral  Provifions,  it  was  with 
fuch  Caution,  that  the  Abufe  was  confiderably  leffencd 
during  this  whole  Reign.     On  the  other  hand,  the  King, 


who  had  no  mind  to  break  entirely  with  the  Court  of  1343. 
Rome,  was  content  with  leaving  tfte  Statute  in  force, 
without  a  rigorous  Execution.  But  in  procefs  of  time', 
under  Edward's  Succeffors,  the  Popes  returning  to  their 
former  Courfes,  there  was  a  neceflity  frequently  to  renew 
this  Statute,  which  was  called  the  Statute  of  Praemunire, 
containing,  belides  the  Prohibition  of  Provifions,  feveral 
other  Cafes  concerning  the  Difputes  with  the  Popes (5). 

In  this  Parliament  the  King  created  Edward  his  eldeft  Prim  Ed- 
Son,  Prince  of  Wales,  and   inverted  him  with  a  Coronet,  ward  cr""al 
and  a  Ring   of  Gold:    This  Prince  was  then  thirteen  wife 
Years  old,  and  gave  great  hopes  of  what  he  would  one 
day  prove. 

Whilft    Edivard    feemed  wholly  employed  with  do-  Edward/h-j- 
meftick,  he  neglected  not  foreign,    Affairs.     His   Mind^;^;i 
was  continually  on   the  rack,   to   find  means  to   renew  France, 
the  War  with  France,  the  moment  the  Truce  was  ex- 
pired.    He  appeared    however  inclinable  to   Peace,   and 
continued,  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  Negotiations,    which 
daily  met  with  frefh  Obftacles.     But,  whether  his  View 
was  only   to  amufe    his  Enemy   by  thefe  Negotiations, 
or  he  expected  them  to  be  unfucceisful,  he  neglected  not 
his  Preparations  for  War.     He  had  found  fo   little  Ad-  A&-  p"b' 
vantage  in  his   Alliances  with  the  Princes  of  Germany, V'  p" 409' 
and  the  Lbxo-Countries,  who  had  caufed  him  to  confume 
fuch  immenfe  Sums  to  no  purpofe,  that  he  refolved  to 
take  another  Courfe.     To  that  end,  he  difpatched   into 
the  Low-Countries  and  Germany,  Agents,  with  Power  to 
treat  with  all  forts  of  Perfons,  that  were  willing  to  fup- 
ply  him  with  Men  or  Money.     Belides  that  all    thefe 
Aids,    when  drawn  together,    would  produce   the    fame 
Effect  with  much  lefs  Expence,  he  hoped   to  be  able  to 
difpofe  of  his  Troops  more  abfolutely,  than  he  had  done 
thofe  of  the  Princes.     Moreover,  his  aim  was  to  render 
Philip's  intrigues  more  difficult,  whereby  he  wat  perpetu- 
ally endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  Allies.     For  the  better 
accomplifhing  his  Dcfign,  and  to  draw  into  his  Kingdom 
Multitudes  of  foreign  Lords,  with  whom  he  might  in 
Perfon  negotiate,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  an  Expedient, 
which  could  not  fail  of  Succefs,   becaufe  it  was  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  Tafte  of  that  Age.     He  ordered  Tour-  tbcVraHat 
naments  to  be  publifhed,  and  gave  an  honorable  Reception  IZ'tT' 
to  all  Perfons  of    Distinction,    that  were    pleafed  to    be  Waiting, 
prefent,  carefling  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could 
never    fufficiently   admire    his   Politenefs,    Magnificence, 
and    Liberality.     To  render   thefe    Entertainments    the  <n<,R-»m' 
more  folemn,  and  withal  to  free  himfelf  from  the  Cere-  ™' 
monies,  to  which  the  Difference  of  Rank  and  Conditi- 
on would  have  obliged  him,   he  caufed  a  circular  Hall  of 
Boards  to  be  run  up  at  Wind/or,  two   hundred   foot  in 
Diameter.     There    it   was  that    he   feafted   (6)    all   theD'A"'/ 
Knights    at   one    Table,  which    was   called   the  Round ,u  r""" 
Table,  in   memory   of  the  great  Arthur,    who,  as  it  is  "* 
pretended,  inftituted  an   Order  of  Knighthood  by   that 
Name.    Next  Year  he  caufed  a  more  folid  Building  to  be 
erected,  that  he  might  continue  yearly  the   fame   Diverfi- 
011s.     During  that   time,    he   treated    with  thefe    feveral 
Lords  about  the   Aids  wherewith  each  could  furnifh  him, 
in  proportion  to  his  Forces.     The  Collection  of  the  Pub- 
lick  Ails,  is   full    o(   the  Treaties   with   private  Perfons, 
managed  either  by  himfelf,   or  his  Agents.     Philip  could 
not  fee  without  Jealoufy,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans, 
Flemings,  and  Frenchmen  themfelves,  flock  to  England  to 
aflift  at   the   Tournaments.     He  fufpected    fome   hidden  Philip  pj,. 
defign  in  thefe  Entertainments,  and   to  break   Edward's  9r?" ,ht 
meafures,  caufed  the  like  to  be  publifhed  in  his  Domini- wlVmg. 
ons  (7).     This  way  of  oppofing  his   Enemy    was  in  it- 
felf  juft  and  honorable ;  but  foon  after  he   ufed  another 
means  that  was  not  fo  generally  approved,  and  was  at- 
tended with  great  Confequences.     It  is  affirmed,  that  ha-  Ik  heheads 
ving  drawn  to   Paris,  under   colour  of  a   Tournament,^?g''/-z;c'i5 
Oliver  de  Cliffm,  and  ten  or  twelve  other  Lords  of  Bre-  FroiflS 
tagne,    who  attended   Charles  de  Blois,    he  commanded  1-  »■  e.  106. 
their  Heads  to  be  cut  off,  without  any  Formality  of  Juf-  y^'  p"b' 
tice.     But  it  appears  by   a   Letter  from  Edward  to  the 
Pope  upon  this  occafion,  that   Philip  did  not  allure  thefe 
Lords  to  Paris,  but  apprehended   them  in  Bretagne.     As  Explanation 
this  Action  was  the  Caufe  of  breaking  the  Truce,  it  will  £'/"'  ^' 
be  neceffary  to  explain  it  ;    for   there    is   no   other   way 
of  knowing    who  was  Author  of  the  Rupture.   Oliver  de 
C/iffim  a  Lord  of  Bretagne,  having  ferved  Charles  de  Blots 


Jair. 


(1)  Her  name  was  J  tin.  She  wn  Sifter  to  John  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  DaughtcT  of  Edmund  late  Earl  of  Kent,  King  Edward's  Uncle. 
jf.  Barnes,  p.  2c  I . 

(2)  So  it  is  called  by  Trwjfart.  1.  I.  c.  Si.  But  by  our  Englljh  Hiftorians,  Ycdwertb.  Sec  Tyrrell.  Vol.  3.  p.  465. 

(3)  This  Parliament  met  April  23.  Rot.  Part.  1 7  Edw.  HI.  N.  7,  8/9.  There  was  another  Parliament  held  this  Year,  but  when  and  where  is  not 
mentioned.     See  Nctltta  Partiarnentai: 

(4)  The  Act  makes  it  not  Death  ;  but  in  cafe  any  Perfon  was  convicted,  he  was  to  abide  in  Prifon  till  he  had  made  Fine  and  Ranfom  to  the  King  at  his 
Will,  and  Satisfaction  to  the  Party  that  ihoulil  Icel  himfelf  aggrieved  ;  and  likewife  find  fufficient  .Surety  not  to  do  [he  like  in  time  to  come.  ic.  Edit.:  III. 
See  the  Statutes. 

(5)  See  the  Notes  in  the  State  of  the  Church  at  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  II. 

(6)  Thefe  Feaftings  began  on  January  I.  Waif. 

(7/  And  ilfo  gave  his  SubjeiU  fret  ieart  w  tut  down  Timber  in  his  Fwefts,  and  build  Ships  that  he  might  be  abl»  to  beat  the  Englifj  at  Sea.  Wall.  p.  16+. 

during. 
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ii.  E  D  W  A  R  D     111. 
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Waiting. 

Aa.  Pub. 
v.p.453. 


»344- 

Edward 
fends  IVord 
to  tbe  King 
cf  France 
that   the 
Truce  is 
i,     . 

Act.  Pub. 
V.  p.  448, 
4.50. 


tie  fends  a 
Defiance  to 
Philip. 
Jl>.  p.  449. 


during  the  War,  was  taken  Prifoner  by  Edward,  who 
having  probably  gained  him,  confentcd  he  fhould  be  ex- 
changed for  an  Englijhman  (1).  Whether  Philip  had 
Proof  of  his  having  changed  Sides,  or  only  fulpected  it, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended  in  Bretagne,  with  ten 
<?r  twelve  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  and  conducted  to  Paris, 
where  their  Heads  were  {truck  off.  I  believe  I  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  thefe  Lords  were  apprehended  in  Bretagne, 
becaufe  the  Pope  in  his  Anfwer  to  Edward's  Letter,  and 
in  his  vindication  of  Philip,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power, 
laid  not  a  word  tending  to  the  contrary.  But  perhaps 
Iodic  of  thefe  Lords  or  Gentlemen  were  feized  at  Paris, 
and  the  reft  in  Brctagne,  by  Order  of  the  King.   What 


4M 
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tors  Patent,  either  to  recover  his  Eftate,  or  give  him  an 
Equivalent  in  France  or  England.    Shortly  after,  he  pub- 
lished a  Manifefto,  concerning  all  the  Injuria  received 
from  Philip  de  Vakis.     After  fetting  forth,  be  exhorted 
the  French  to  own   him  for  Sovereign,  promifing  to  ex- 
empt them  from  Taxes,  and  govern  them  according  to 
the    Laws  and  Cuftoms  obferveJ    in    France,  under   St. 
Lewis  his  Predeceffor.      He  forgot   not  to  write  to   tiie  Aft.  Pub. 
Pope,  to  inform   him   of  his  Rcafons  to  renew  the  War.  V-  P-+53> 
But  the  Pope's  Anfwer  plainly  fhowed  him  to  be  a  partial'1'  5" 
Mediator.     He  not  only  excufed  Philip's  Proceedings  a- 
gainft  the  Lords  of  Bretagne,  and  charged  Edward  with 
being  the  firft  Violator  of  the  Truce,  but  threatned  alfo 


makes  it  fo  difficult  to  judge  rightly  of  this  Action  of    to   exert  his  Apoftolick  Authority  againft  him.     This 


Tl:e  Ear!  of 
Derby  begins 
tbe  VFar  in 
Guienne. 
FroilTart. 
1.  1.  c.  107. 
Walling. 
Edward  re- 
<eirues  tbe 
Homage   of 
Montfort 
and  Har- 
court. 
Argentre. 
A&.  Pnb. 
V.p.4,5*, 
460,  465. 
Froillkrt. 
1.  i.e.  118. 
Buchanan. 


Philip's,  is,  that  according  to  Froiffart,  Argentre,  and  all 
the  French  Hiftorians,  thefe  Lords  had  all  along  efpoufed 
the  Quarrel  of  Charles  de  Blois,  and  yet  Edward  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Pope,  calls  them  his  Adherents  (2).  They 
muft  therefore  have  changed  Sides,  either  publickly  or 
privately,  after  the  Truce,  and  this  is  difficult  to  know 
precifely.  It  feems  however,  Edward  would  have  had 
110  reafon  to  concern  himfelf  fo  much  in  this  Affair,  if 
thefe  Lords  had  only  been  his  private  Adherents,  whilft 
outwardly  they  continued  all  along  attached  to  the  Inte- 
refts  of  France.  Tlu's,  added  to  Edward's  Letter  to  the 
Pope,  feems  to  prove  at  leaft,  fome  of  thefe  Lords  openly 
declared  for  the  Earl  of  Montfort.  Upon  this  Suppofition, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Philip  violated  the  Truce,  in  com- 
manding them  to  be  feized  in  Brctagne.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  thefe  Lords  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
only  Edward's  fecret  Friends  fince  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Truce,  the  two  following  Queftions  may  be  put.  Firft, 
whether  Philip  had  a  Right  to  caufe  them  to  be  feized 
in  Bretagne,  during  the  Truce  ?  Secondly,  whether  as 
Sovereign  Lord  of  Brctagne,  he  might  exercife  fuch  a 
Power  over  thefe  Lords,  efpccially  as  the  putting  them  to 
Death  in  (o  illegal  a  manner,  was  rather  a  Murder  than 
an  Act  of  Juftice  ?  Be  this  as  it  will,  Edward  pretend- 
ed that  by  this  Action  the  Truce  was  violated,  and  Phi- 
lip maintained,  that  Edward  ufed  this  wrong  pretence  to 
break  it. 

Edward  was  fo  enraged  at  the  tragical  Death  of  the 
Lords  of  Bretagne,  that  he  was  going  to  behead  the  Bre- 
tagne Prifoners  of  Philip's  Party,  which  were  in  his  Pow- 
er. But  upon  the  Remonftrances  of  Henry  of  Lancajler, 
he  altered  his  Refolution.  However,  he  fent  for  Henry 
de  Leon,  one  of  the  Prifoners,  and  told  him  with  great 
Emotion,  that  though  the  Death  of  his  Countrymen  be- 
headed at  Paris,  was  a  fufficient  Reafon  to  ferve  him  in 
the  fame  kind,  he  was  unwilling  to  follow  fo  bad  an 
Example,  or  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  innocent,  but 
intended  to  punifh  the  Author  himfelf  of  that  Barbarity. 
Then  he  faid,  though  he  might  demand  of  him  a  Ran- 
fom  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  Crowns,  he  would  re- 
leafe  him  for  ten  thoufand,  on  condition  he  would  go  in 
his  Name  and  defy  Philip,  and  declare  to  him,  that  hav- 
ing violated  the  Truce  by  this  bafe  Action,  he  muft  pre- 
pare for  War. 

Thefe  were  not  fruitlefs  Menaces.  Edward,  in  his 
Refolution  to  pufh  the  War  with  more  vigour  than  ever, 
ordered  a  Commiffion  to  be  drawn  up,  conftituting  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  his  Lieutenant-General  in  France; 
commanding  him  at  the  fame  time  to  defy  Philip,  and 
declare  War  againft  him  by  Sea  and  Land.  Shortly  af- 
ter he  fent  into  Guienne,  Henry  of  Lancajler  Earl  of 
Derby  (3),  to  begin  Hoftilitie  ,  till  he  fhould  be  able  to 
go  thither  himfelf,  defigning  to  exert  himfelf  molt  in  that 
Province.  Mean  time,  he  fent  for  John  de  Montfort  into 
England,  who  had  made  liis  efcape  from  Paris,  and  re- 
ceived his  Homage  for  Bretagne.  He  received  likewife 
the  Homage  of  Jeoffrey  de  Harcourt  (4),  for  his  Lands  in 
Normandy  confifcated  by  Philip  j    and  promifed  by  Let- 


was  fufficient  to  convince  Edward,  he  could  expect  no 
Favour  from  the  Pope.  Accordingly  he  addrcfled  him- 
felf to  him  no  more,  but  only  for  Form  fake,  and  to 
keep  a  Decorum  (5). 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  tranfacting,  Philip  was  try-     fsr. 
ing  to  difmgagc  the  Flemings  from  the  Intereft  of   Eng-  Edward g-.es 
gland.     Edivard  hearing  of  thefe  Practices,  fuddenly  pallid  ""oF1-,n*:'- 
into    Flanders   (6),  where  he  ftayed   but  three    Weeks.  Jj/' 4?2' 
At  his  Return,   he  pretended  to  have  prevented  the  Mif- 
chiefs,   he  had  reafon  to  fear  from  the  Inconftancv  of  the 
Flemings.     But  the  Sequel  fhowed,  he  had  flattered  him- 
felf too  much,  or  the  Flemings  had  deceived  him  ;  fincc  it 
is  certain  they  never  more  gave  him  any  Affiftance. 

Mean  time  the  Earl  of  Derby  made  a  confideiable  Pro-  Pngnfi  tf" 
grefs  in  Guienne,  where  he  carried  by  Storm  the  Town  '■!"  r:"rl  °J 
of  Bcrgerac,   which  was  given  up  to   be  plundered   (7).  f,    *',. 
Hiftory  ought  not  to  omit  making  honorable  mention  of  c 
the    Generofity    of  that   General,  feldom    imitated    by  ,f  bit. 
thofe  of  our   Days.     Whilft   the  Engli/h  were  bufy    in  Walling, 
plundering  the  Town,  a  Weljh  Knight  chanced  to   light 
upon  the  Receiver's  Office.     He  found  there  fuch  a  Quan- 
tity of  Money,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  acquaint 
his  General  with  it,  imagining  fo  great  a  Booty  naturally 
belonged  to  him.     But  he  was  agreeably  furprized,  when 
the  Earl  told  him  with  a  pleafant   Countenance,    that  he 
wifhed  him  Joy  of  his  good  fortune,  and  did   not  make 
his  word  to  depend  upon  the  Greatnefs  or   Smallnefs  of 
the  thing  promifed  (8). 

This  Year  the  Scots,  at  the  Inftigation  of  the  King  of  Walfiaj. 
France,    made  an  Inroad  upon  the  Borders  of  England. 
but  were  repulfed  by  Edward's  Troops  in  the  northern 
Counties. 

John  de  Montfort,    who  took   the    Title  of  Duke  of  Knighton. 
Bretagne,  died  in  September,  leaving  to  the  King  of  England 
the  Guardianfhip  of  his  Son,  and  to  Alargaret  his  Du- 
chefs  the  Management  of  a  very  important  War  (o). 

Whilft  thefe  things  paffed,   Edward  loft  the  Affiftance     ,  u6 
of  a  powerful  Ally,  by  the  Death  of  James  d'  Arteville,  The'  Duke  of 
who  was  torn  in  pieces  bv  the  Flemings  ( 1  o).     His  Death  Norrni>ndy 
entirely  changing  the  face  of  Affairs  in   the  Low-Conn-  7ro"Sf« 
tries,  it  was  by  no  means  proper  to  attack  France  from  Guienne. 
that  quarter.     For  this   reafon  Edward  refolved  to  carry  Froiffart- 
the  brunt  of  the  War  into  Guienne.     The  Duke  of  Nor-  ii,.C'  "^ 
mandy  had  now  entered  that  Province,  at  the  head  of  fixty 
thoufand  Men  (11),  to  ftop  the  Progrefs  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  compleat    the  Conqueft  thereof.     Upon  the 
Approach   of  this  formidable   Army,    the   Earl   left  the 
Field,  and  retired  to  Bourdeaux.     His  Retreat  givincr  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  an  opportunity  of    retaking  feveral 
Places,    he   was  at  length   engaged   in  the   Siege  of  the 
Caftle   of  Aiguilhn,  feated  upon  the    Confluence  of  the 
Gironne  and  Lot.     This  Siege  was  very    remarkable,    as  The  fam-us 
well  for  the  vigorous  Aifaults  of  the  Befiegers,  who  for  a  S"£"/Ai- 
whole  Week,  ftormed  thf  Town  three  times  a  day,  as  u^"' 
for  the  brave  Defence  of  the  Befieged,  who  were  not  to  be 
difcouraged  by  fo  frequent  Aflaults.  To  relieve  thefe  brave 
Men,  Edivard  haftened  his  Preprrations,  determining  to  go 
in  Perfon, and  oppofe  the  Duke  oi Normandy s  Proffref>(  1 1 1, 


"4. 


(1)  He  was  exchanged  for  the  Lord  Stafford.     Froiff.  1.  i.  c.  104. 

(2)  Sfuorundam  ncbilium,  n-bis  Adbeerentium,   captotum  in  Britannia.      Rymcrs  Ford.  V.  p.  4C3. 

(3)  Along  with  him  was  fent  Richard  Fitz-Alan  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  joint  Lieutenant  ;  and  alfo  Laurence  Ha/linrs  Earl  of  Pembroke,  John  de  fere  Earl  of 
Oxford,  the  Lord  Staff. rd,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  lee.  together  with  three  hundred  Knights  and  Efgufres,  fix  hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  two  tLoufand  Ar^hcn 
They  landed  at  Baycnne,  June  6.   Froiffait.l.  I.  c.  107.   Knighton,  IValfmg. 

(4)  Brother  of  the  Count  of  Harc.urt :  He  was  a  very  confiderable  Nobleman,  Lord  of  St.  Sauz-eur  le  VScomptc,  and  feveral  other  Towns  in  Normandy.  He 
was  banilhed  from  France,  upon  account  of  fome  Jealoufy  conceived  of  him  by  King  Philip.     Froiffart.  1.  1.  c.  11S. 

(5)  This  Year  a  Parliament  met  at  rVeffminfier,  June  7.  which  granted  the  King  a  Tenth  for  three  Years.  And  the  Commons  granted  the  King,  bo- 
fides,  Two  Fifteenths  of  the  Commonalty  of  the  Land  ;  and  two  Tenths  of  the  Cities  and  Burroughs.  After  which  the  Commons  granted  another  Fift-enth. 
Rot.  Pari.  iS  Ee%>.  III.  N.  5.- — 10.  Waif.  p.  164. 

(6)  He  failed  from  Sandwich,  July  3.  and  came  back  the  26th.      Ryrer's  Faed.  Tom.  5.   p.  472,  474. 

(7)  Alter  this  they  took  the  Towns  of  Beaumont,  Le  Lac,  and  Manageret ;  2nd  attacked  the  Caftle  of  Peligren  ;  but  before  it  could  be  token  the  GarriforJ 
rallying  out,  carried  the  Earl  of  Oxford  away  Prifoner.  Soon  alter,  on  Augufi  10.  the  EngUJh  defeated  the  Count  de  Laille,  who  was  befieging  Auberxhc,  in' 
which  Action  feven  thoufand  of  the  French  were  flain.      Froiffart.  1.  I.  c.    109^—117.     Knighton.  Col.  2585. 

(S)  Mr.  Tyrret thinks  it  molt  probable,  that  this  happened  at  the  taking  of  Monflrevtl it&  Bcnnin  :  Vol.  3.  p.  c.32.  but  it  might  have  been  at  the  taking  of 
Bcrgerac;  il,  as  Kmgbton  relates,  that  Town  was  lb  full  of  Riches,  that  the  Earl  cf  Derby  got  there  a  Pipe  full  of  Gold.  Col.  2585. 

(9)  This  Year,  in  July,  died  the  famous  Adam  de  Orleton  Bilhop  of  Wincheftcr,  fo  often  mentioned.  H'alf.  p.  165.' 

(10)  He  had  formed  a  Project,  in  order  to  raile  his  Family,  utterly  to  d'lir-.Herit  Levis  Earl  of  Flafders,  and  to  put  the  Government  of  it  into  the  Hands  of 
Ihe  King  of  England ;  on  condit  on  he  would  beftow  it  upon  Prince  Edto  trd  his  Sen,  with  the  Title  of  Duke.  '  Ace  -rdingly,  King  Edivard  went  over  abou* 
Midfummer,  to  Sluys  for  that  purpole.      But  the  Populace  dilliking  A' :  t-//.''s  Propofal,  one  of  them  llew    him  outright.      Froiffart,  '..  1.  c.  1  la. 

(n)  Froiffart  lays,  he  had  with  him  about  one  hundred  thoufand  Men.  c.  122. 

(12)  But  firft  held  a  great  Council  at  TVeJiminJier,  where,  by  their  Advice,  he  took  into  his  hands  all  the  Pevenues  in  Eng  land  enioyed  by  alien  Ecclefiafticks " 
and  the  Caldinals  of  the  Front  Faction.     Knighton  Col.  2585.     Rymer'i  Feed:  Tom.  5.  p.  490, 
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Every  tlwng  being  ready  for  his  Departure,  he  came  to 
Southampton,  bringing  with  him  the  Prince  of  Wales 
his  eldeft  Son,  about  fix  teen  Years  o!d  (1 ),  who  was  to 
make  his  firft  Campaign.  Before  the  Imbrication  of  the 
Troops,  he  aflembled  his  principal  Officers,  and  "  ex- 
"  horted  them  fo  to  behave,  as  fhould  rentier  them  wor- 
"  thy  of  his  Eftecrh,  and  the  Rewards  lie  defigned  for 
"  thofe  that  difcharged  their  Duty.  He  declared  his  Inten- 
"  tion  was  to  fend  back  his  Ships  the  moment  he  arrived  in 
*'  Guienne,  and  therefore  it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope  to 
"  fee  their  own  Country  again,  unlefs  they  returned  vic- 
"  torious.  He  added,  if  any  Man's  Heart  failed  him, 
"  he  need  only  fpeak  freely,  and  he  mould  inftantly  have 
''  his  Leave  to  ftay  behind.  "  This  Speech  being  fpread 
in  the  Annv,  the  Soldiers  cried  out  with  one  voice,  they 
were  ready  to  follow  their  King  wherever  he  was  pleafed 
to  lead  them.  So  fudden  and  univerfal  a  Refolution,  in- 
fpiring  him  with  great  hopes,  he  imbarked  his  Troops 
H- puts  back  with  defign  to  fail  for  Guienne  :  But  the  Wind  proving 
contrary,  he  was  forceed  to  put  back  twice  (2).  Gecjfry 
de  Har court,  who  attended  him,  madeufeof  this  Juncture 
to  perfwade  him  to  land  in  Normandy,  a  very  plentilul 
Country,  which  had  been  long  exempted  from  the  Cala- 
1  mities  of  War.  Edward  following  his  Advice,  landed  at 
la  Hague  in  le  Cotentin,  where  he  was  by  no  means  ex- 
petted  (3). 

The  moment  he  fet  foot  on   Shore,   he  knighted  the 
•   Prince    of  Wales    his     Son,    and    feveral    other    young 
Lords  (4),  after  which,   he  headed  his  Army,  coniifting 
of  thirty  thoufand  Foot,   and  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
Men  at  Arms.      He  divided  his  Troops  into  three  Bodies, 
who  marched   feparately  in   the  Day,  but  commonly  re- 
joined in  the  Evening,   in  order    to  encamp  all  together. 
"tlxCnat"   '"  tneir  ^'":  rnarc'ics'>    tne"  revenged  in  a  terrible  man- 
Mezerji.       ner,   the  death  of  the  Lords  beheaded  at  Paris.     Valogne, 
Froiirart.       St.   L:,  Carentan,   Harflcur,  were  the  firft  Towns   that 

I2C.C*"5'   felt   tlltt   FU,'>'   °f    tlle    E"iUf"     AmiS-         RalPh    EaH    °f    £"> 

Knighton.     Conftable  of  France,   then  at  Caw,  offering  to  oppofe  the 
Englijh,   with   the  Militia  of  the  Country,    ferved   only, 
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ftich  a  Paffage,  in  the  Face  of  the  Enemy,  for  an  Army  1 547, 
which  cannot  enlarge  its  Front  beyond  the  breadth  of  the 
Ford,  and  is  obliged  to  march  through  the  Water,  and 
at  the  fame  time  handle  their  Arms.  But  all  this  was 
not  capable  of  flopping  the  EngliJ)?,  who,  in  the  Sight 
of  their  King,  Witnefi  of  all  their  Adtions  marched 
through  all  thefe  Obftacles,  as  to  a  certain  Victory.  It 
was  not  poflible  for  the  French  to  fuflain  fo  furious  an 
Attack.  After  fome  endeavours  to  repulfe  the  Englijh, 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  that  important  Paflage, 
through  whicli  Edward  immediately  marched  his  whole 
Army.  The  fame  Evening  (6)  he  encamped  at  Crejfy, 
whilft  Philip  palTed  the  Somme  at  Abbeville,  but  three- 
Leagues  from  thence. 

Edward  feeing    himfelf  fo  clofely  purfued,    and    per-  He  flays  for 
ceiving   it  would  be  impoffible  to  avoid  fighting,  flopped  Philip  at 
fhort  to  expect  his  Enemies,  and  chofe  an  advantageous  F"|]fj" 
piece  of  Ground,  where  he   drew   up  his  Army.     Philip  1.  ,.  c.  s-9, 
being  perfuaded,  that  Edward's  Retreat  was  the  effect  of  '3^&c- 
his  Fear,  did  not  queftion,  if  he  could  but  come  up  with     n'E   "" 
him,  he  fhould  quickly  vanquifh  him.     Accordingly,  not 
to  afford  him  time  to  retire  any  further,   he  marched  next 
day  from  Abbeville  with    defign   to  attack   him.      The 
Englijh  Army  was  divided  into  three   Bodies,  of  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  commanded  the  firft  (7).     The  fc- 
cond  was  led  by  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel  (8) 
and  the  Lord  Rofs.     The  King  kept    at   fome  diftance 
with  the  third  (9),  to   affift  thofe  that   fhould   want  it. 
Philip  could  not  come  in   fight  of  the  Enemy  till  tlu"ee  Battle  „f 
in  the  Afternoon,  having  marched  that  Day  three  Leagues,  C^ffy- 
fo  that  it  was  almoft  four  o'  Clock  when  the  Battle  be-  J^* 
gan.     He  had  likewife  divided  his  Army  (10)  into  three  Knig.hr.on. 
Bodies,  the  firft  whereof  confifted  of  Genoefe  (11),   under  Walling. 
the   Command  of  Antonio  Doria,    and   Carolo  Grimaldi. 
As  the  chief  Strength  of  his  Infantry  lay  in  thefe  Troops, 
he  would  have  them  charge  firft.     juft  as  the  Battle  was 
going  to  begin,   a  great  and  fudden  Rain  flackening  the 
Strings  of  the  Genoefe  Crofs-Bows,    they  became  unfer- 
viceable.     However,  as  they  were  now  too  far  advanced, 
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by  his    being  defeated   and   made  Prifoner,    for  a  happy     they  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  a  Shower  of  Englijh  Ar- 
rows, which  made  them  give  ground.     Charles  Earl  of 
Alenfo/i,  the  King's  Brother,  who  fupported  them  with  a 
great  Body  of   Horfe,    feeing  them    give  way,  without 
knowing  the  Caufe,   imagined  there  was  Treachery,  and 
immediately  ordered  the   Horfe  to  fall   upon  them,    by 
which   rafh  Aclion  he  began  to  put  the  French  Army  in 
Diforder(i  2).  Mean  time,  the  Earl  never  troubling  himfelf  72,,  Bcdj   . 
about  the  Genoefe,  nor  minding  what  palled  behind  him,  commanded 
S,  me  and  the  Oyfe.     Had  this  Project  fucceeded,  the  En-     attacked  the  firft  Body  of  the   Englijh,  commanded  by  ^^r°n' 
glijh  Army  would   have   been  unavoidably   ruined.     But     the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  received  with  a  Firmnefs 
Edward  perceiving  his  Intent,  though  fomewhat  of  the     he  little  expeded.     He  continued  however  his  Endeavours, 
lateft,  decamped  from  Poiffi,  in  order  to  pafs  the  Somme,     which  only  caufed  him  to  lofe  his  Life,  valiantly  fighting, 
and  take  Shelter   in  Ponthicu  ;  knowing  his  Enemy  was     By   his  Death  the  Body  he  commanded  began  by  degrees 
advancing  with  an  Army  of  a    hundred  thoufand  Men.     to  ftagger,  and  as  they  could  not  be  fpeedily  fupported, 

by  reafon  of  the  Diforder  caufed  by  themfelves  among  thi 


Prefage  of  their  future  Victories.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Conftable,  Edward  continued  his  march  through  the 
Bifhopricks  of  Lificux  and  Evrcaux;  burning  and  plun- 
"  dering  whatever  came  in  his  way.  He  halted  not  till  he 
arrived  at  Poijji,  where  he  flayed  fome  Days  to  pro- 
voke Philip  to  engage,  by  fending  a  Herald  to  him  with 
a  Defiance,  which  was  not  accepted.  Philip  had  ano- 
ther  defign,  and    that  was  to  inclofe  him  between    the 


He  marched  a  good  way  down  the  Somme,  without  find 
ing  any  paflage.  At  laft,  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  difcover 
the  Ford  of  Blanchetaque,  by  means  of  a  Prifoner  (5),  who 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Country.  Though 
this  Difcovery  feemed  at  firft  a  great  Advantage,  he 
quickly  found  the  difficulties  of  his  Retreat  were  not 
much  leflened.  Philip  forefeeing,  the  Enemy  might  take 
that  Rout  to  retire,  detached  Gondemar  du  Fay  with  a 
Body  of  twelve  thoufand  Men  to  guard  that  Ford,  on 
which  depended  the  Succefs  of  his  Deligns.  Edtvard  faw 
himfelf  therefore  under  a  Neceffity,  either  of  forcing  the 
Paflage,  or  fighting  with  great  difadvantage  his  Enemy, 
who  was  clofely  purfuing  him.  Being  come  to  a  Refo- 
lution, he  ordered  his  Troops  to  advance,  who,  being  ani- 
mated by  the  Prefence  of  their  King,  caft  themfelves 
into  the  River  with  fuch  Intrepidity,  that  they  began  to 
vanquifh  their  Enemies  before  they  came  to  the  Charge. 
One  may  eafily  imagine  the  difficulties  which  occur  in 


e 

Genoefe  Troops,  were  at  length  put  to  Flight. 

The  Prince  of  Jl'ales  having  fo  great  an  Advantage 
in  this  firft  Onfet,  Philip  ordered  a  numerous  Body  of 
Horfe  to  advance,  to  repair  the  diforder  caufed  by  the 
Defeat  of  the  firft.  Thus  the  French  had  always  the 
Superiority  of  Number,  though  the  Englijh  ftill  kept 
their  Ground.  In  all  appearance  the  young  Prince, 
who  fought  with  an  heroic  Courage,  determined  to  con- 
quer or  dye,  would  have  been  overpowered  by  Numbers, 
if  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel  had  not  come 
to  his  Relief.  Their  Approach  drew  thither  more  French 
Troops,  the  fmall  extent  of  the  P'ield  not  permitting  the 
two  Armies  to  engage  all  at  once.  So  the  Fight  was 
very  obftinate.  The  Valour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  princr 
which  filled  the  Englijh  Generals  with  Admiration,  made  ?f  Wales 
them  at  the  fame  time  extremely  uneafy  with  regard  to  %£^ 
his  Perfon,  becaufe  of  the  fuperior  Number  of  the  Ene-  FroilTart. 

1.  1.  c.  I3S» 


(i)  He  was  but  thirteen  Year;,  and  a  Month  old. 

(2)  He  lit  Sail  July  4,  but  was  driven  lack  on  the  Coafi  of  Cornwal.     Froif.   1.    1.  c.  124.     Waif,   p.   166.     His  Army  confiftedof  four  thi 
Men  at  Aims,   ten  thoufand  Archers,  twelve   th  11  fan  :  1/  i  f/b  Footmen,  and  fix  thoufand  Irifh.     Bolides  great  Numbers  of  the  chief  Nobility,  whole  Names 
lie  in  FroiJ/art.  1.  1.  c.  124.     Knighton  fays  he  had  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  Ships,  great  and  fmall.     Col.  25S5. 

(3)  This  he  might  do  by  way  of  Retaliation,    foi  a  Project  formed   by  the  People  of  that  Country    and  their  Duke  to  ccme   and  invade  £ 
See  Rymer's  FosJ.   Tom.  c.   p.  ^04.   507. 

(4)  William  de  Mont  acute  Earl  of  Salisbury,   Roger  Lord  Mortimer,  (stc.     Chron.  Eiefh. 
(,)   A  Yeoman's  Son  of  Normandy,  called  G  bin  Agact.     Fnif.  1.  1.  c.  12S. 

(6)  Which  was  on  Friday,  Augvjl  2.5.    Ibid.  c.  \->o~ 

(7)  And  with  him  were  joined,  Thomas  Beauehamp  Earl  of  Warwick,  John  Vert  Earl  of  Oxford,  Geoffrey  Harcoxrt  ;  and  the  following  Lords,    Ralph 
Stafford,  John  de  la  Ware,  Thomas  It    land,   R  -   -.'..'  Cobbans,  Bartholomew  Burtuafb,  John  Mohun,    Robert  Bourchicr,  John  I  <         ..   C.-i- 

'.    and   Sir  Robert  Neville  $    thi*  Body  confifted  of  eight  hundred  Men  at   Aims,  four  thoufand  Archers,  and  one  thoufand,  or,  according  toothers, 
rix  thoufand  Weljhnten. 

(&)  Richard  Fitx-Alan  E.irl  of  Arundel,  and  William  Bobttn  Earl  of  Northampton.     Together   with   the    Lord  John    Willoiighby,  the  Lord    Ralph 
of  Sapcote,  the  Lord  Mutton,  S:r  Llti'.i  Tufion  of  'Toieton.      TJiis  Bwiy  conliiled  of  eight  hundred  Men  at   Arms,   two  thoufand   four  hundred  Archers, 
and  ti'Ui  thoufand  Pill-Men. 

(9)  Who  had    with    him,  John   Lord    Mowbray,   Roger  Lord   Mortimer,    Thomas   Lord   Dagnvorth,    Sir  Richard  Glldesbonugb,  Sir  Richard  Damnry, 
Sir  Well  Lc,ir:g,  Sir  Hugh  Haflings,  Sir  John  But  to  ell.     This  Body  confifted    of  feven  hundred  Men  at  Arm^,    lix  thoufand   Archers,    and  five  th 
three  hundred  Bill-Men,    hi  all  twelve   thoufand   Men  :    And   the    whole   Army  amounted  to  thirty    thoufand  rompleat.     J.   Barrel,  p.    354.      Fr.iJJ'art. 
1.1.  c.  130. 

(10)  It  confifted  of  near  one  hundred  thoufand  Men.     See  Fnif.   c.    122,    129.      The  French  Army  began    the   Attach,    it    fecmr,   afainft  the  King's 
Order   |  and  engaged   in  .1  very  confuted  and   difjrderly  manner  j  and  belides  had  the  Sun  in  their  Faces.     Ibid.  1.  1.  r.  1 3  1 . 

tit   ';  is  laid  there  were  no  lei's  than  fifteen  tbuuiand  Genoejc.     Ibid.  c.  132. 
(12)  In  this  manner  the    French  Hiftoriaro  fucak   of  the   beginning  of  the  Engagement.      It    muft  He  that  the  Str'ngs  of  the  Gcrcej'e  Crofs-Bows. 
Vtereof  a  different  Nature  from  thofe  of  the£ng/ijh,  knee  t.e  Rain  had  no  Etleft  oa  thefe  laft.     Rffin,     It  ftcms  the  Englijh  Bows  were  kept  covered 
;a  theii  C'-n 
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1346.  mies.  Apprchcnfive  that  fome  Misfortune  might  happen 
to  him  in  the  end,  they  fpeedily  fent  the  King  Word, 
that  it  was  time  to  come  to  the  Prince's  Relief,  who  was 
like  to  beopprefled  by  Numbers.  Far  from  being  moved 
at  this  Mellagc,  Edward  asked,  whether  his  Son  was 
alive  ?  and  being  told,  he  was  not  only  alive,  but 
fighting  with  an  aftonifhing  Valour,  replied  to  the  Mef- 
fenger,  Tell  my  Generals,  that  as  long  as  my  Son  is  alive, 
let  them  fend  no  more  to  me,  for  the  Honour  of  this  Day 
/hall  be  his,  and  he  miijl  now  merit  his  Spurs.  This  An- 
fwer  infpiring  the  Prince  with  frefh  Courage,  lie  broke 
through  his  Enemies  v/ho  were  ready  to  furround  him. 
His  Troops  imitating  his  heroic  Bravery,  feconded  him 
fo  well,  that  the  French  began  to  give  ground,  and  at 
length  to  difperfe  in  confufion. 

Philip  had  one  Body  left  which  had  not  yet  engaged, 
at  the  head  whereof  he  was  himfelf.  Towards  this  Body 
the  Prince  of  JVales  directed  his  Steps,  after  routing  the 
Other  two  ;  and  in  this  laft  Action  it  was  that  he  acquired 
the  greateft  Honour.  Philip,  inraged  to  fee  his  two  Bo- 
dies routed  and  rlifperfed,  performed  Wonders,  to  fnatch 
the  Victory  from  the  young  Heroe  before  it  was  corn- 
ice Xmjo/  pleat.  The  King  of  Bohemia,  who,  though  blind,  would 
Bohemia  De  prefent  at  the  Battle,  caufing  his  Horfe's  Bridie  to 
be  tied  to  thofc  of  two  brave  Knights,  was  flain  accord- 
ing to  hisWifh,  in  righting  for  France.  His  Standard, 
on  which  were  embroidered  in  Gold,  three  Ojlrich-Fca- 
thers,  with  thefe  Words,  I  C  H  D  I E  N,  that  is 
/  S  E  R  V  E,  was  taken  and  brought  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who,  in  memory  of  that  Day,  bore  three  OJlrick- 
Feathers  for  his  Creft  (1),  with  the  fame  Motto.  Mean 
time  Edward,  who  flood  with  his  Troops  on  a  rifing 
Ground,  watched  the  proper  time  to  charge,  being  un- 
willing however  to  make  too  much  hafte,  for  fear  of 
robbing  the  Prince  his  Son  of  part  of  his  Glory.  But 
in  this  flatc  of  inaction,  he  failed  not  to  flrike  Terror 
into  the  French,  who  faw  him  ready  to  fall  upon  them 
with  Advantage.  Philip  for  his  part,  after  many  fruitlefs 
Attempts  to  repulfe  the  Englijh,  rallied  fome  of  his  No- 
bles and  Men  at  Arms,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  midft 
of  the  Battle,  in  order  to  animate  his  Troops  by  his 
Example.  It  muft  be  confefTed,  that  on  this  occafion 
he  gave  fignal  Proofs  of  an  undaunted  Valour.  It  was 
not  till  after  being  twice  difmounted,  and  wounded  in 
his  Neck  and  Thigh,  that  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led, 
though  with  extreme  Pain,  out  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 
His  Retreat  quite  difcouraging  thofe  of  his  Men  that  (till 
maintained  the  Fight,  they  were  entirely  routed  with  the 
reft  of  the  Army.  Then  it  was  that  a  dreadful  Slaughter 
enfucd  of  the  flying  Troops,  who  were  purfued  till  the 
Night  was  far  advanced.  It  is  affirmed,  that  in  this 
memorable  Battle,  the  EngHJIi  began  for  the  firft  time  to 
ufe  Cannon,  a  thing  yet  unheard  of  in  France.  Four 
Pieces,  planted  on  a  little  Hill,  did  great  Execution  a- 
mong  the  French  Troops,  and  ftruck  them  with  fuch 
Terror,  that  the  Succefs  of  this  Day  is  partly  afcribed  to 
the  Surprize  of  the  French  at  this  Novelty.  France  loft 
in  this  Battle,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Earl  of  Alcnfm 


for  the  Victory  he  was  plcafed  to  give  them.     On  the 
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morrow,   fome   Troops,    fent  to  pufue   the   flying   Ene-  An.ther 
my,  meeting  a  Body  of  Militia,  who,  without  knowing g/J^'V  ' 
what   had  happened,  were   marching  to  Philip's  Camp,  France, 
flew  (even   thoufand.      "It  is    faid,    the    lofs   Franle  fu-lblJ* 
ftainted  on  the  fecond  Day,  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
Battle,  as  well  by  the  defeat   of  the  Militia,   as  by  the 
Slaughter,  or  taking  of  the  Soldiers,  who  in  flying,  were 
difperfed  in  the  Country  (-2 J. 

Edward  continued  fome  Days  near  the  Field  of  Bat-  Edward lr  ■ 
tie,   to  bury  the  dead,  and   take  care  of  the  wounded,  as^^1" 
well  thofc  of  the  Enemy,  as  his  own.     Then  marching].  ,.c.  ,35, 
through  le  Bouhnnois,  he   approached  Calais,  in  order  to  Knighton, 
befiege  it.     This  Place,   which    was  exceeding   ftrong,  A^.'pui,. 
was  no  lefs  incommodious  to  the   Engli/li,  than   Dunkirk  v.  p.  52. 
has  been  in  our  days.     In  becoming  mafter  of  it,  he  not 
only  freed  himfelf  from   a    very  troublefome  Neighbour- 
hood, but   alfo  opened  a  way  into  France.     He  inverted 
it  on  the    8th  of  September,  and  fummoned  the   Gover- 
nor to  furrender,   thrcatning,  in   cafe  of  refufal,    to  put 
the  Garrifon  and  Inhabitants   all    to  the    Sword.     John 
de  J'icnne,  the   Governor,  anfwered,  He  owned  no  other 
King   of  France  but  the  Perfon  that  committed  to  him 
the  cuftody  of  the  Town,  in  whofe  Service  he   was  rc- 
folved  to  live  and  die. 

The  King  having  taken  an  exact  view  of  the  Forti- 
fications of  Calais,  found  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
accomplifh  the  Siege  by  force  ;  fo  from  the  firft,  refolved 
to  reduce  the  Place  by  Famine.  For  that  purpofe,  he 
drew  round  the  Town  four  Lines  of  Circumvallation,  with 
regular  Fortifications,  refolvedly  bent  not  to  rclinquifh  his 
Enterprize  till  accomplifbed.  The  Governor,  who  faw  the  FroifTart. 
Preparations,  forefeeing  the  length  of  the  Siege,  took  care 
to  fend  away  all  ufelcfs  Mouths,  that  he  might  not  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Danger  of  wanting  Provifions.  Though,  ac- 
cording to  the  Maxims  of  War,  Edward  was  not  obliged 
to  take  pity  of  thefe  Wretches,  who  were  to  the  Number 
of  feventeen  hundred,  he  received  them  however  into  the 
Camp  (j),  and  gave  them  leave  afterwards  to  go  where 
they  pleafed  (4). 

Meantime,  Philip,  who  was  very  uneafy  concerning    1347. 
this  Siege,  fought  all  poflible  means  to   raife  it.      He  faw  ^J*.**?  °f 
but  two  proper  for  that  purpofe.     The  firft,    which  was  tcr( E™  .  * 
to  attack  the  Lines  of  the  Befiegers,   could  not  be  foon  land, 
enough   put  in  practice,    to  hope  the  Town   would  hold  !l"c.jYr"">' 
out  till  he  was  able  to  relieve  it.     The  fecond  was,  to  Froikrt?' 
make  a  Diverfion'irt  England  by  the  Arms  of  the  Scots.  I-  i.  c.  139, 
This  being  deemed  the  fpeedieft,    he  engaged  the  King 'i0, 
of  Scotland  to  make  an   Inroad   into   England.      He  did  aa.  Pub. 
not  queftion  its  Succefs,    became    all  the  Englijh  Forces  v-  P'  524> 
were  employed   in  France.     It  was  to  be   prefumed,  the  53°' 
Alarm  caufed  by  this  Invafion,  would  raife  fuch  Commo- 
tions in  England,  that  Edward  would  be  forced  to  raife 
the  Siege  he  had  undertaken.     David,  looking  upon  the 
Intereft  of  France  as  his  own,  and  readily  following  the 
Suggeftions  of  Philip,  put  himfelf  at  the  head    of  thirty 
thoufand  Men  (5),  and  advanced   as  far  -as  Durham  (6). 
This  unexpected  Invafion,  at  fuch  a   Juncture,  alarmed 
the  Englifl),  but  however  was  not  capable  of  difheartening 
them.       Young    Lionel,    left    by    the    King   his   Father 
Guardian  of   the  Realm,  not  being  yet  of  Age  to  com- 
mand an  Army,  Queen  Philippa  took  upon  her  to  re- 
pulfe the  Enemy.     To    that  end,    heading  the  Troops, 
drawn  together  from  all  parts  with  wonderful  Expedition, 
fhe  marched  directly  to  the  Scots,  and  offered  them  Bat- 
tle.    David  was  no  lefs  impatient  to  engage.      He  ima- 
gined nothing  more  eafy,  than   to   put  to   flight  undifci 


Brother  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  the  Earl  of  B/ois,  fifteen  other  great  Lords  of 
the  Kingdom,  twelve  hundred  Knights,  and  above  four- 
fcore  Standards. 

When  Edward  found,  by  the  hafty  Flight  of  the 
Enemies,  that  his  Victory  was  certain,  he  advanced  to 
(how  his  Son  Marks  of  his  extreme  Satisfaction.  Dear 
,  Son,  faid  he,  embracing  him  in  his  Arms,  You  have  ac- 
quitted yourfelf  nobly  this  Day,  end  truly  deferve  the  Crown 
for  which  you  have  fought.  The  young  Prince,  out  of 
Countenance  at  the  King's  Commendations,  with  a  mo- 
deft  Silence,  fell  on  his  Knees,  and  asked  his  Father's 
Blefiing,  according  to  the  Cuftom  practifed  in  England. 
The  Night  of  this  glorious  Day  was  fpent  by  the  Eug- 
HJk  in  Rejoycings.  But  the  King  publifhed  in  the  Camp 
exprefs  orders,  not  to  infult  over  the  Misfortunes  of  the 
vanquifhed,  exhorting  his  Army  to  return  God  Thanks 

.  (1)  Or  rather  in  his  Coronet. 

(2)  This  memorable  Ba-tle  was   fought  on  Saturday,  Auguji  24  ;    (but  according  to  Wal/tng.  p.    166.  and   Fa.   Darnel  on  the    26th.  //;/?.  of  Fr. 
Tom.  4.  p.  155.)  in  the  Fields  between   Abbeville  and  Crcjjy   in    Ptcardy.     There    were   (lain,  on  the  Frencb    fid.-,  eleven  Princes,  fouri'corc  Bannerets, 
twelve  hundred  Knights,  and  about  thirty  thoufand  common  Soldiers,     Friifart.  1.  1.  c.  131,  134.     Kr.ighton.    Col.  1 
wt  re  flain,  is  not  mentioned  in  Hiftory. 

(3)  Froiffart  fays,  he  gave  them  a  good  Dinner,  and  two  Sterlings  a-piece  ;  and  then  let  them  go  where  they  would. 

(4)  During  the  King's  Abfence,  a  Parliament  » as  fummoned  by  his  Son  Lionel,  Guaidian  of  the  Kingdom,   which   1 
the  King  two  Fifteenths.     Rot.  Clascf.  20.  Edw.  3.  P.  2.  M.  22.     Rymer\  Fad.  Tom.  5.  p.  526. 

(c)  About  fifty  thoufand.     FroiJJ'art.  1.  1.  c.  139.     But  Speed  fays  lixty  two  thuufand  Men,  and  Knighton  tliirty  fix  thoufand. 

(6  In  the  beginning  of  Oelober. 

(7)  Tiiis  Battle  was  fought  not  far  fbm  iVrtwPs  Crofs,  near  Durham,  on  OBober  17.  There  were  no  lefs  than  fifteen,  or  according  to  others,  twenty 
thoufand  Siots  flain.  Knighton.  Col.  2  f  The  chief  Perfons  of  the  Englijh  that  fignali?ed  thcmfelves  in  this  Expedition  were,  William  .a  ZuicLe 
Archbifhnp  of  Tori,  Gilbert  de  Umfrevyle,  Earl  of  Angus,  Henry  Percy,  Ralph  Nc-aile,  William  Dayr.ccurt,  and  Henry  Scroop.  Waif.  p.  167.  Rymm's 
Feed.  Tom.  c.  p.  <;28.  The  Scotch  King,  thouih  he  had  two  Spears  hanging  in  his  Body,  his  Legs  almoll  incurably  wounded,  and  his  Sword  beat  cut  ol 
his  Hatid,  difdaining  Captivity,  provoked  the  En.lijh  by  opprobrious  Language  to  k.ll  him ;  and  when  John  Copland  Governnur  of  Rcxbcrougb  CafUe  ad- 
viled  him  to  yield,  tie  ftruck  him  on  the  Face  w.th  his  Gantlet  fo  fiercely,  that  he  knocked  out  two  of  liis  Teftli.  But  however  Copland  conveyed 
him  away  rut  of  the  Field  a  Prifoner.  Up.n  his  refufing  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Queen  (who  ftayed  at  Neivcaftlc  during  the  Battle)  the  King  fent 
fo,  him  tc  Calais,  where  he  excufed  his  Relulal  lo  handlcmely,  that  the  King  fent  him  back  with  the  Reward  of  five  hundred  Pounds  a  Year  in  Land, 
where  hi-  himfelf  fhoukl  chufc  it  near  his  own  Dwelling,  and  made  him  a  Knight  Banneret.  Rymcr's  Feed.  Tom.  5.  p-  542.  Froiy  i.  1,  c.  143,  141. 
Buihar.an.  1.  9. 

N°  zz.  Vol.  I.  5  P  defeated 


plined    Troops,    commanded   by   a    Woman.       But  tra  He  is  defeat* 
Succefs  did  not  anfwer  his  Expectations.      He  not  only  had  ^^'tf 
the  mortification  to  lofe  the  Day,  but  alfo  to  fee  himfelf  ,4,  ^,„„. 
a  Prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifl)  (7).  A«-  P"b- 

Fortune  was  never  weary  of  favouring  Edward.     Asq^JJ^J^ 
his  Arms  were  victorious  in  France  and  England,  fo  were  B'oUdefiat- 
they  likewife  in  Bretagne.     Sir  Thomas  Dagworth,  ■whq«l<mlt"ta- 
commanded   the  Enghjij  Troops  in  that  Country,  twice  M^ai." 

Froiii   It. 
Walling. 


How  many  of  the  Er.gljh 


c.  135. 
met    on  September   II. 


Col.  2589. 


and  granted 
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1 347.     defeated  Charles  de  Blois,  and  took  him  Prifoner  in  the 
laft  Battle,  fought  near  la  Roche  de  Rien.  _    , 

Philip  trkt       Mean  time,  the  Siege,  or  rather  Blockade  of  Calais, 
in  win  to     was  ftjll  continued  by  Sea  and  Land.     EJivard  had  fent 
(lis!1*  °a     *°r  ^even  hundred  Ships  to  guard  the  Sea.     As  therefore 
AQ.  Pub.    nothing  could  be  brought  .into  the  Town,  it  was  at  laft 
V.  p.  562,    reduced  to  Extremity.     The  fad   Condition   of  the  Be- 
Froiirart.      fieged  being  difcovered  to  the  King  by  an  intercepted  Let- 
Mcieni.      ter,  he  fent  it  immediately  to  Philip,  and  withal  bid  the 
WaJfoT"'    Meffenger  tell  him,  he  had  no  time   to   lofc,    if  he  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  Place.     Philip  improving  this  Intel- 
ligence,   fpeedily    took    the    Field,    and  approached    the 
Engiifh  Camp  with  an  Army  of  one  Hundred  and  fifty 
He  offers      thoufand  Men.     He  hoped  to  draw  the  Enemy   out  of 
Edward  re-  n's  Intrenchments,  by  offering  him  Battle  feveral  times. 
fifu.  But    Edward  was   too   wife    to    run   any   hazard,    well 

knowing  the  Impoflibility  of  forcing  his  Lines :  Befides, 
he  had  good  reafon  to  expect,  the  Town  would  quickly 
be  at  his    Mercy.     So,  without  being  moved    with   all 
thefe  Defiances,    he  conftantly    anfwercd,    his  Bufinefs 
there  was   to  take   Calais,  and   if  Philip   thought  fit  to 
hinder  him,  he  had  only  to  take  the  moft  proper  mea- 
He  makes     fures.     Philip  feeing  he  could  not  without  manifeft  dan- 
lfalzor°t"'  &er  attack  h'm  'n  n's  Intrenchments,  nor  draw  him  into 
"iVa«,™i,v£ tne   open   Field,  fent  two   Cardinals    with   Propofals  of 
are  rcjcBed.  Peace.     He  offered  him  Guienne,  the  Earldom  of  Pon- 
thieu,  and  a  Marriage  between  their   Children.   Edward 
made  a  jeft   of  thefe   Offers.     He  replied,   Guienne  and 
Ponthieu   belonged  to  him  ;    that   he    fhould  quickly    be 
mafler  of  Calais,  and  fo   had   no  need  of  his  Bounties. 
lie  find,  bim  This  Project  not  fucceeding,  Philip  propofed  to  him  by  a 
tfbicf"gmt  Herald'  t0  decide  their  Quarrel  by  a   Combat  of  fix  on 
ac.tpted.    '  each    Side.     The  Herald    adding,    the  King   of  France 
would    appoint    the  Time  and  Place,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
made  anfwer,  That  mujl  be  Edward  then,  fine e  he  is  the  true 
King  of  France.     This  Pretenfion  alone,  was  fufficient  to 
caufe  the  Propofal   to  fall    to  the  ground,   to  which   it  is 
certain    Edward,  in    his  prefent   Circumftanccs,  had  no 
Inclination.     His  fole  Aim  was  to  take  Calais,  without 
Edward  re-   putting  that  event  to  Arbitration.     A  few  days  after,  he 
Reinforce-     received  a  Recruit  of  feventeen   thoufand  Men,  brought 
nent.  him  by   his  Queen  from  England.     If  we  may    believe 

Aft.  Pub.     fome  £„gi;j}j  Hiftorians,  this  Supply  came  very  feafona- 
564,  572.'   bly,  to  enable  him  to  have  his  Revenge  of  Philip.     It  is 
affirmed,  he  offered  to  fight  him  in  open  Field  ;     to  fill 
up  his  Trenches  himfelf,  and  demolifh  his  Works,  pro- 
vided he  might  have  fufficient  Security  that  nothing  fhould 
Philip  re-     be  conveyed  into   Calais  till  after  the  Battle.     It  is  ad- 
ded,   that    Philip   refufing   this    offer,     chofe   to    retire. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  he  did  not  think  proper  to   at- 
Calais/ar-    tack   Edward  in    his   Intrenchments.     So,  the  Befieged 
Frdn'a'rt.      defpairing   of  being  relieved,  defired  at  length  to  capitu- 
1. 1.  late.     A  Capitulation,  deferred  till  the  .laft  Extremity, 

could  not  be  of  any  great  Advantage.      Accordingly,  Ed- 
ward refufed    the   Befieged   all   manner  of  Terms  but 
That  of  Life,   which  he  was  willing  to  grant  both   to 
Edward  re-   the  Soldiers  and  the  Inhabitants.     However,  he  excepted, 

{^'e'/dVf  OUt  of  the  laft'    nx  of   tne    Princ'Pal  Burgliers,    to    fa- 
tbe  ''hi/      crifice  them  to  his  Vengeance,  leaving  the  Inhabitants  to 
Burgbcn.     chufe   the  Victims  themfelves.     This  Severity  caufed  a 
great  Confternation  in  the  Town.     It  was  very  difficult 
to  chufe  thefe  fix  Perfons,  and  yet  there  was  no  time  to 
lofe.     Hiftory  ought  not  to  pafs  over  in  Silence  the  ge- 
nerous Action  of  Euflacc  de  St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  chief 
/jgenents    Inhabitants.     This  brave  Burgher  feeing  Fear  and  De- 
SurgLr.      *Pa'r  Pa>nted  o"  tne  Faces   of  his  Countrymen,  volunta- 
rily offered  himfelf  to  be  one  of  the  fix.     So  uncommon 
a  Magnanimity  affected  the  reft    to   fuch  a  degree,  that 
five  more  were  quickly  found,  who,  after    his   Example, 
devoted  themfelves  for  the  Prefervation  of  their  Townfmen. 
Froiffart.      Thefe  fix  illuftrious  Burghers,  bent  to  appeafe  the  Con- 
1. 1.  c,  14S.  queror's  Rage,  by  the  Sacrifice  of  their  Lives,  went  out 
bare-footed,    in  their  Shirts,    with    Halters   about    their 
Necks,  and   prefented   to  him  the  Keys  of  the  Town. 
They  found  him  fo  highly  incenfed,  that  notwithftand- 


ing  the  Interceffion  of  the  Prince  of  JFales,  and  of  the     1347. 
great  Men  about  him,  he  commanded  them  to  be  led   to 
Execution.     But  if  he  had  Refolution  enough   to   refufe 
that  favour  to  the  prelSng  Inflances  of  his  Son,  he  could 
not  find  in  his  Heart  the  fame  Infenfibility  for  the  Queen. 
This  good  Piinccfs,  moved  with  the  Misfortune  of  thefe 
miferable  Men,  caftin'g  herfelf  at  his  Feet,  in treated  him 
with  Tears  in  her  Eye:,,  to.  pardon  them  for  Chrift's  fake. 
How  refolved  foever  he  might  be,  he  could    not    behold  72r  %™ 
at  his  Feet  a  Queen,  whom  he  fo  tenderly  loved,  with-  °ta'2.  "'- 
out  feeling  his  Heart  relent,  and  in  fpite  of  the  Refolution  tbeSx 
he  had   armed   himfelf  with,  was  overcome  By  her   In-  Burgher:. 
treaties.     The  Qpeen,  not  content  with  favirig  the  Lives 
of  thefe  unfortunate  Men,  ordered  Cloaths  to  be  brought 
them ;  and  after  giving  them   an   Entertainment  in  her 
own   Tent,    difmifTed   them  with  a  Prefent  to  each   of 
fix  pieces  of  Gold.     An   Action  which   did   then,  and, 
ever    will,    redound   to   the    Honour   of  that   generous 
Princefs. 

Tlius  the   important  Town  of  Calais,  after  a  Year's 
Siege,  became  fubject  to  the  Dominion  of  the  Englifl)  (1). 

A  few  days  after  Edward  had  made  his  Entry  into  Edward 
Calais,  he  turned  out  all  the  Inhabitants,  in  order  to  peo-  <"">*  'be   , 
pie  it  with  Englifl.     Probably,  this  Precaution  was  the 5^"' 
means   of  England's   keeping  that    Place    two   hundred  and  puts 'in 
Years.     The  Siege  had  been  fo  lo*g  and  fatiguing,  that  ""  Englifli 
Edward   thought  himfelf   obliged  to    give   his   Troops  A°^"p  b 
fome  repofe,   by  confenting   to  a  Truce  propofed  to  him  v.  p.  S7'^t 
for  one  Year.     Which  done,  he  left  a  ftrong  Garrifon  in  £88-  &c> 
Calais  (2),  and  returned  in  triumph  to  England (3),  &*'    29* 

Never  had  the  Englijh  Name  been  more  glorious  than  Knighton, 
at  this  time ;    and   never  had  England  enjoyed  a  more  2Sjffi 
compleat  Happinefs.     If  the  Valour,  Wifdom,  and  good  1.  i.c.  ,\- 
Fortune  of  the  King,  gave  an  extraordinary  Luftre  to  Fiourifhmg 
the  Realm,    the   rare  Qualities  of  the  brave  Prince  of  £"*'*[  °<f 
Wales,  Heir-Apparent  to  the  Crown,    afforded   no  lefs  Wailing, 
hopes  for  the  future.     The  prodigious  Plenty  which  im- 
mediately followed  Edward's  Victories,  feemed  alfo  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  Heaven  took  a  peculiar  Care  of  the  Eng- 

HjhU). 

To  add  ftfll  a  frefh  Luftre  to  Edward's  Glory,  Am-    '34?. 
baffadors  from  Germany  arrived  the  next  Year,  with  of-it"^r/^ 
fers  of  the  ImperialDignity.     The  Election    of  Charles  ferial  Dig- 
TV,  who  was  now  crowned  at  Bonn,  not  being  agreeable  ""■>'• 

»  A£\     Pun 

to  all  the  Electoral  Princes,  fome  (5)  were  refolved  to  make  y.  r.  622. 
a  new  Choice.  To  that  end,  they  caft  their  Eyes  on  the  Kn'ghten, 
King  of  England,  whom  the  Battle  of  Crejfy,  and  taking 
of  Calais,  had  rendered  very  famous.  But  Edward,  who 
was  not  ignorant  how  much  the  acceptance  of  this  Dig- 
nity, at  a  like  Juncture,  had  coft  Richard,  Brother  of 
Henry  III,  was  too  wife  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  fame 
Difficulties.  Befides,  he  had  need  of  all  his  Forces  and 
Endeavours  to  acquire  the  Crown  of  France,  which  to  him 
feemed  a  more  fubftantial  Good.  On  thefe  accounts,  he 
refufed  the  Honour  intended  him  by  the  German  Princes, 
and  declined  taking  fo  great  a  Burden  upon  him  (6). 

During  the  Profpcrity  enjoyed  by  the  Englijh,  it  is  1339. 
no  wonder  that  Eafe  and  Plenty  threw  them  into  the  Cwntptic-a 
ExcelTes,  that  are  the  ufual  Attendants  thereof.     All  the 


of  Manners 
in  England. 


J  bid 


Hiftorians  unanimoufly  affirm,    an  unbridled  Debauchery  Knighton, 
at   this   time  prevailed    throughout  the    Kingdom ;     and  Walr"18' 
the  Women,  laying  afide  their  Modefty,  the  great  Or- 
nament of  their  Sex,  feemed   to  glory  in  the  Lofs  of 
their  Virtue.     Nothing  was  more  common,  than  to  fee 
them    riding    in   Troops   to    our  Tournaments,  drefled 
like  Cavaliers,  with  Swords  by  their  Sides,  and  mount- 
ing their  Steeds  adorned   with   rich    Trappings,  without 
any  regard  to  their  Honour  or  Reputation.     The  Mens 
Excefies   were  no  lefs  fcandalous.     God  permitted   not 
thefe  Diforders  to  go  long  unpunifhed.    A  terrible  Plague,  A  terrible 
after  raging  in  Afta,  and  part  of  Europe,  fpread  itfelf  into  ^"'" 
France,    and    from    thence  into   England  (7),  where   it  Walfing." 
made  fuch  Defolation,  that  one  half  of  the  Nation  was  Stow's  Ann. 
fwept  away.     London   efpecially   felt  the  Effects   of  its  Knighton. 
Fury,  where,    it  is  obferved,    in  one  Year  above  fifty 


( 1)  Or  rather  near  an  eleven  Months  Siege.  It  was  delivered  to  the  K:ngsn  the  4th  of  Augufl.  Knighton.  Col.  1594,  1595-  J&n  de  Cbivertflon,  was 
aiade  Governor  of  the  Town,  and  Sir  Amcnc  of  Paxia,  Captain  of  the  Caftle.     Rimer's  Fad.  Tom.  J.  p.  584,  593. 

(2)  And  built  a  Caftle  at  Rubani  to  fecure  Calais.     Stozv's  Ann- 

(3)  Where  he  arrived  Ocliber  12.      RymcrsFad.   T "m.  5.  p.  594.     Waif.  p.  167. 

(4)  This  Year  was  nniihed  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  .it  Weftmwfier ,  former^  belonging  to  the  King's  Palace,  but  now  the  Place  where  the  Houft  of  Commons 
meets.     Rymer's  feed.  Tom.  5.  p.  631. 

(5)  Namely,  Henry  Archbijhop  of  Mentis ;  Rcdolph  and  Rupert,  Counts  Palatine  of  the  Rb:ne,  and  Dukis  of  Bavaria,  irai'/j  Marquiis  of  Brandenburg 
and  Liijatia  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony.     Ibid.   p.  622. 

(6)  This  V'ear  a  Parliament  met  at  London,  Jan.  15.  Rot.  Clauf.  22  Edw.  III.  Pi.  2.  M.  9.  Dorf.  As  did  another  on  the  I -th  of  Marcb,  which 
granted  the  King  Three  Fifteenths,  to  be  lc\ied  in  three  Years.  Ibid.  Pt.  I.  M.  32.  Dirf.  RymeSs  Feed.  Tom.  5.  p.  611.  Kmgbten  &ys,  he  had 
had  before  twenty  thoufand  Sa^ks  of  Wnol,  and  alfo  a  Tenth  from  the  Cletgy  for  two  Years,     Knigbtan.  Col.  2595. 

(7;  This  Plague  firft  began  in  the  Kingdom  of  Catbay  in  Afia  in  1 346,  from  whence  it  fpread  into  other  parts  of  Afia,  and  puffed  into  Greece,  Africa  ; 
and  afterwards  into  Europe,  and  fo  :mo  France  and  England :  In  which  laft  it  broke  out  firft  in  Dorfetjbire,  about  the  beginning  of  AugaJI,  ar.d  ftrrad 
itfelf  all  over  the  Nation,  continuing  till  Mubarlma,  twelve  Month  after  ;  it  was  fo  great  in  both  Years,  that  there  hardly  remained  the  Tenth 
part  of  People  alive  in  moft  Places.  IValf.  p.  16S.  And  a  Parliament  being  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  M.r.day  after  January  14.  1349-  it  was 
prorogued  till  a   fortnight  after  Eafttr,  and  afief wards  rclpittd  till  a  new  Summons.    Sitin'i  aaV/7.  p.  245,     Br,  Brad,]  p.  247.     Riser's  Fttd-  Tom..  J. 
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1349.     thoufand  Perfnns  were  buried  in  a  Church-yard  belonging 
to  the  C'Jlercians  ( I  ). 
Philip  ar~         Though  this  terrible   Scourge  had  been  no  more  favor- 
rufu  tie      ;1j,]e  t0  praneei  Philip  was  nuking  great  Preparations  to 
CaUin.  renew   the  War,  with    a   refolution   to    ufe   all   poifible 

Froiflirt.  Endeavors  to  recover  Calais.  The  lofs  of  that  Place 
w'lf™1"  'ay  heavy  uPon  n's  Mind,  becaufe  of  the  Conferences 
which  he  plainly  forcfaw.  However,  as  he  rightly 
judged,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  retake  the  Town 
by  Force  of  Arms,  he  refolved  to  ufe  a  furcr  way,  by 
bribing  the  Governor.  The  Lords  of  Montmorency  and 
Charm,  to  pleafe  their  Matter,  very  readily  took  upon 
them  the  execution  of  this  Project,  and  the  Ignominy  of 
the  Action.  But  what  Mezerai  fays  is  not  very  likely, 
that  they  thought  it  no  great  fault  to  furprizc  the  Town 
during  the  Truce.  In  all  appearance,  their  Ignorance 
was  not  fo  great.  However  that  be,  they  held  private 
Intelligence  with  Aymcri  de  Pavia  the  Governor,  who 
promifed  to  deliver  up  the  Place  for  twenty  thoufand 
Crowns.  This  Sum  being  fent  him,  he  found  means  to 
introduce  by  degrees  into  the  Town  a  hundred  Men  at 
Arms,  and  twelve  French  Knights,  whom  he  concealed 
in  the  Cattle  (z).  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  Per- 
formance of  his  Promife,  the  Lords  of  Charny  and  Ribau- 
mont lay  in  Ambufli  near  the  two  Gates  of  the  Town, 
in  order  to  rufh  in  as  foon  as  they  were  opened.  So 
juft  were  their  meafures,  that  they  thought  themfelves 
fure  of  Succefs.  But  they  did  not  know  all  that  had 
Edward  bat  palled.  A  little  before,  Edward  receiving  fome  Intelli- 
Btiite  of  it.  gence  of  the  Plot,  fent  for  the  Governor  to  London,  and 
promifed  him  Pardon,  on  condition  he  would  betray  the 
French.  The  Villain,  perceiving  himfelf  inevitably  ruined 
if  he  refufed  to  comply  with  the  King,  fully  informed 
him  of  all  the  Circumftances  of  the  Plot,  and  the  day 
He  comet  to  agreed  upon  to  let  the  Enemies  into  the  Town.  By  this 
Calais,        means  Edward  knowing  how  matters  flood,  ordered  it 

Walling.        /-         ,         1  ,       t^d      •         1     /-  /-,    »    •  11 

Jo,  that  he  came  the  Evening  before  to  Calais,  attended 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  eight  hundred  Men  at 
andattacH  Arms  (3).  On  the  morrow  by  break  of  day,  he  fallied 
out  at  one  Gate,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  other, 
to  attack  the  French;  who  little  expected  any  fuch 
thing.  The  King,  who  was  pleafed  to  fight  on  foot, 
under  the  Banner  of  the  Lord  Walter  de  Manny,  ingaged 
in  fingle  Combat  with  Euflace  de  Ribaumont,  a  Knight  of 
Picardy,  by  whofe  fierce  Blows  he  was  twice  ftruck  down 
on  his  Knees.  The  fpeedy  Relief  he  received  from 
his  own  Men,  freed  him  from  this  danger,  and  even 
enabled  him  to  defeat  Ribaumont's  Troop,  and  take  him 
Prifoner. 

Whilft  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  vigoroufly  charged  the  Lord  Charny,  who,  after  a 
long  Refiftance,  was  at  length  defeated,  and  taken  Pri- 
foner by  the  Prince.  The  French  loft  in  this  Action 
fix  hundred  Men,  befides  a  good  Number*  of  Prifoners, 
who,  with  their  two  Leaders,  were  brought  into  the 
Town,  of  which  a  few  hours  before  they  hoped  to  be 
Matters  (4).  Though  the  way  they  had  ufed  was  far 
from  being  honorable,  Edward  confidering  it  was  in 
obedience  to  their  Sovereign,  treated  them  very  civilly. 
That  very  Evening  he  entertained  the  principal  Pri- 
foners with  a  fplendid  Supper,  and  was  even  pleafed  to 
come  and  fee  them  whilft  at  Table.  He  could  not  for- 
bear upbraiding  Charny  with  the  infamous  means  he  had 
ufed,  to  take  from  him  by  Treachery,  and  during  the 
Truce,  a  Place  that  coft  him  fo  dear,  and  was  fairly 
Edward'!  won.  Then  addrefling  himfelf  to  Ribaumont,  he  greatly 
R-blum0' "  commentfed  n's  Valour,  and  made  him  a  Prefent  of  a 
FroiOart.  '  String  of  Pearls  of  great  value,  which  he  wore  in  his  Cap, 
1.1.0134.  as  a  Tcftimony  of  his  Efteem.  He  added,  that  hearing 
he  was  a  great  Admirer  of  the  Ladies,  he  defired  him  to 


the  French 
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wear  it  in  their  Company,  telling  him,  they  would  not  134) 
look  upon  him  with  lefs  favorable  Eyes.  After  feveral 
other  obliging  Expreffions,  he  gave  him  his  Liberty  with- 
out any  Ranfom.  Before  he  left  Calais,  he  made  fchn 
de  Beauchamp  (;)  Governor,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
trutt  any  longer  the  Cuftody  of  that  important  Place  in 
the  Hands  of  a  Lombard,  who  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
bribed.  But  this  was  not  all  the  Punifhmcnt  the  Traitur 
received  for  his  double  Treachery.  The  next  Year,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  French, 
who  caufed  him  to  be  torn  in  Pieces  with  four  Horfes. 

The  Attempt  upon  Calais  failing,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  French,  Philip  difowncd  the  Authors. 
As  Edward  was  not  ready  to  renew  the  War,  he  was 
contented  with  that  flight  Satisfaction  ;  fo  the  Truce  ftill 
fubiilted,  notwithstanding  the  juft  Caufc  given  by  Philip 
to  break  it. 

Edward  having  nothing  more  to  do  at  Calais,  return-  untatim  if 
ed  to  England,  where  foon  after  he  inftituted  the  famous  tbeOrJtrqf 
Order  of  the  Garter  (6).  According  to  the  common  opi-  '^9'""' 
nion,  this  Order  owes  its  Origin  to  an  Accident  in  it-  AihmX 
felf  of  little  Importance,  but  in  regard  to  its  Confequences 
very  remarkable,  if  it  be  true,  that  it  gave  Birth  to 
the  Inftitution  of  this  Order  of  Knighthood.  It  is  faid, 
that  Edward  being  at  a  Ball,  where  the  Countefs  of  Sa- 
lisbury in  dancing  dropped  her  Garter,  ftooped  to  take  it 
up  ;  that  the  Lady  imagining  he  had  fome  other  defign, 
and  Ihowing  her  Surprize,  he  faid  to  her,  to  clear  him- 
felf, Honi  fit  qui  Mai  y  Penfe,  Evil  to  him  that  Evil 
thinks.  It  is  added,  that  in  Memory  of  this  Accident, 
he  inftituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  to  which  he  gave 
for  Motto,  the  Words  fpoken  to  the  Countefs.  An  Ori- 
gin, fo  little  worthy  of  the  Luftre  wherewith  this  Order 
has  all  along  fhone  fince  its  Inftitution,  appears  at  firft 
fight  fo  very  offenfive,  that  feveral  ingenious  Wits  have 
endeavored  to  find  out  a  more  honorable.  Some  affirm, 
the  Reafon  of  Edward's  inftituting  this  Order,  was,  be- 
caufe on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Creffy,  he  had  given 
Garter  for  the  Word.  Others  fay,  it  was,  becaufe  on 
that  day  he  ordered  his  Garter  to  be  fixed  at  the  end  of 
a  Lance  for  a  fignal  of  Battle.  Laftly,  there  are  who  Camden, 
advance,  that  Edward  only  revived  and  regulated  an 
Order  of  Knighthood,  begun  by  King  Richard  I,  at  the 
Siege  of  Acres  in  Pale/line.  They  fay,  King  Richard re- 
folving  to  ftorm  the  Town,  diftributed  to  fome  of  his 
principal  Officers  certain  Leather-Strings  to  be  tied  round 
the  Leg,  to  diftinguifh  them  during  the  AfTault,  and  in 
memory  of  that  Event,  Edward  inftituted  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  But  all  this  is  faid  without  fufficient  Proof. 
Befides,  whatever  Endeavors  have  been  ufed  to  give  this 
Order  a  different  Origine  from  the  firft  above-mention- 
ed, nothing  has  hitherto  been  found  fatisfactory  con- 
cerning the  reafon  of  the  Motto,  HONI  S  O  IT 
QUI  MAL  T  PENSE.  The  Motto  a- 
grees  very  well  with  the  firft  Circumftance,  but  has 
no  Connexion  with  thofe  fubftituted  in  its  room.  It 
is  no  lefs  uncertain  why  the  Knights  wear  the  Garter  on 
their  Left  rather  than  on  the  Right  Leg,  or  why  the 
Founder  chofe  to  put  the  Order  under  the  Protecti- 
on of  St.  George.  But  this  is  certain,  that  great  Prince's 
Defign  was  to  ingage  the  prefent  and  future  Knights  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  Courage  and  Virtue. 
This  of  all  the  like  Orders  has  beft  adhered  to  the  Rules 
of  its  Inftitution.  Moreantient  than  thofe  of  the  Golden- 
Fleece  (7),  and  Holy  Ghojl  {%),  it  has  never  'degene- 
rated as  to  the  Number,  which  has  all  along  been  twenty 
fix,  including  the  Sovereign  of  the  Order,  who  is  always 
the  Perfon  that  wears  the  Crown  of  England.  The 
Kings  and  other  Sovereign  Princes,  who  have  been,  and 
ftill  are,  defirous  of  being  admitted  into  this  moft  noble 


(1)  The  Chartcr-Houie.  The  Lord  Walter  Manny,  confidering  the  great  danger  of  burying  in  the  Church-yards,  during  this  great  Plague,  pL.rch.afed  » 
piece  of  Ground  called  Spittle-Crft,  then  belonging  to  the  Mafter  and  Brethren  of  St.  Bartbolomrw-Spittle,  containing  thirteen  Acres  and  a  Rod,  without 
the  Barrs  of  Smittfteld,  and  caufcd  it  to  be  inclofed  and  confecrated.  In  this  place  was  buried  above  fifty  thoufand  Perlons  that  died  of  the  Plague.  In 
memory  whereof,  the  faid  Lord,  in  J  17  I,  built  a  Chapel  on  the  fame  Ground,  and  founded  a  Houfe  for  Cbarter-Hcvfe,  or  Cattbufian  Monks.  Sfpw's 
Ann.  p.  146. 

(2)  FrcifJ'art  fays,  that  the  Governour  let  them  in  at  a  Poftern,  the  very  sight  King  Fdivard  came  to  Calais  ;  and  having  received  the  twenty  thousand 
Crowns  from  them,  carried  them  into  the  great  Tower  of  the  Caitle  to  take  polfeflion  of  it  j  but  King  Edward,  who  was  in  the  fame  Tower,  ruihed  upon 
them,  and  took  them  Prifoners.  c.  153. 

(3)  Three  hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  fix  hundred  Archers,     Froif.  1.  1.  c.  153. 

(4)  Rapin  by  miftake  calls  him  Henry.  He  was  younger  Son  of  Guy  de  Beaucbamp  Earl  of  Warwick.  Dugdale,  Vol.  1.  p.  131.  His  Commifiion  bears 
date  at  Wcflminjler,  'January   1.      Rymer's  Fa?d.  Tom.  5.  p.  655. 

(5)  Rapin  by  miftakc  calls  him  Henry.  He  was  vounger  Son  of  Guy  de  Beaucbatnp  Y.ix\  of  Warwick.  Dagdalc,  Vol.  I.  p.  231.  His  Commiflioa 
bears  date  at  Wcjiminfxer,  January  1.      Rymer's  F*d.  Tom.  5.  p.  655. 

(6)  Mr.  AJhmcle  fix'-s  the  Inftitution  of  this  noble  and  honorable  Order,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1349.  p.  185.  But  Dr.  Brady  juftly  doubts,  whether 
it  was  inftituted  this  Year,  becaufe  the  Plague  at  that  time  raged  terribly  at  London,  and  other  Parts  adjacent.  See  Hijl.  p.  247.  and  Stew's  Ann. 
p.  245,  246. 

(7)  An  Order  of  Knighthood,  inftituted  by  Philip  the  G.cd,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  his  Marriage  with  Ifatella  of  Portugal  in  1430-  The  Order  wa« 
at  fir  ft  compofed  of  four  and  twenty  Knights,  who  were  Gentlemen  of  Birth,  and  unblemiihed  Reputation.  This  Order  is  now  commor.  to  all  the  Princes 
cf  the  Houlc  of  Aufiria,  as  being  defcended  from  Mart  of  Bunundy,  Daughter  of  Cbarlet  the  Hardy,  laft  Duke  of  Burrundy.  CttjUt.  Frv:n.  Mm- 
fi relet.   Vol.  II.    fol.  54. 

(8)  This  is  an  Order  of  Knighthood  in  France,  inftituted  by  King  Henry  III,  who  celebrated  its  firft  Feftival  on  the  31ft  of  Dcccmhcr,  157S.  The 
Number  of  Knights  was  limited  to  a  hundred,  without  including  thofe  of  the  Clergy,  via.  Four  Cardinals,  and  four  Bifhops,  together  with  the  great; 
Almoner,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Order,  viz.  A  Chancellor,  Treafurer,  Regifter,  and  King  at  Arms,  and  ordered  the  Knights  to  wear  a  Crofs  of  Malta, 
having  a  Dove  in  the  Center  of  it.  To  which  King  Henry  IV,  in  I59S,  added  a  Collar  made  of  Trophies,  frjm  whence  proceed  Fiames  intermixed  with 
crown'd  Head:. 
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Order,  arc  a  clear  Evidence  of  its  great  Repute  through- 
out   all  Europe  (1). 

However  glorious  Edward  had  hitherto  been,  he  dif- 
daincd  net  to  hazard  his  Reputation,  in  an  Affair  which 
feenied  below  his  notice.  But  the  greatnefs  of  his  Cou- 
rage would  not  fuffer  him  to  weigh  too  nicely  fuch  fort 
of  Confiderations.  The  Merchants  complaining  0/  cer- 
tain Spanijh  Ships  inferring  the  Coafts  ot  England,  and 
doing  them  much  Damage,  he  promifed  to  clear  the-  Seas 
of  them.  To  that  end,  aflembling  fuch  of  his  Ships  as 
were  fooneft  ready,  he  would  go  himfelf  and  give  chace  to 
the  Corfairs;  He  fought  and  defeated  them  (?.),  took 
twenty  of  their  Ships,  funk  many  more,  and  difpeiied  the 
reft.  This  Aftion,  though  in  itfelf  of  little  Importance, 
feemed  to  him  fo  glorious,  that  he  caufed  a  Gold  Coin  to 
be  (truck,  whereon  he  was  reprefented  in  a  Ship  with  his 
Cutlafs .  in  his  Hand,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  Memory 
thereof  (3). 

Philip  de  Valois  lived  not  to  fee  the  end  of  the  Truce 
made  with  Edward.  He  died  the  2 2d  of  Aiigujl  1350, 
leaving  for  Succeflbr  his  Son  Jehu,  who  renewed  the 
Truce  till  Whitfontide  1354.  But  it  was  ill  obferved  on 
both  Sides.  In  Brctagne,  Gafcoigne,  Picardy,  frequent 
Hoftiiitics  were  committed,  which  occafioned  mutual 
Complaints  and  even  Reprifals,  each  Party  throwing  the 
Blame  on  his  Enemy.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  honoured 
with  the  Title  of  Duke  of  Lancajler  (4),  was  fent  to 
Calais  with  an  Army,  as  if  it  had  been  open  War.  He 
made  Inroads  into  the  French  Territories,  and  ravaged 
the  Country  from  Calais  to  Terouennc.  The  greateft  Ad- 
vantage Edward  reaped  by  the  Non-Obfervance  of  the 
Truce,  was  the  Acquilition  of  the  Town  of  Guifnes  fold 
him  by  the  Governour.  When  King  John  complained  of 
it,  Edward  replied,  that  his  Father  Philip,  by  attempting 
to  purchaje  Calais,  had  taught  the  Englifh  Commanders  that 
Buving  and  Selling  was  no  Breach  of  a  Truce  (5). 

This  Advantage  however  did  not  balance  the  Lofs  fu- 
ftained  by  E diva rd  in  Flanders,  by  the  entire  Defection  of 
the  Flemings.  Hitherto  they  had  been  his  Friends,  but  for 
fome  time  part,  the  Face  of  Affairs  was  entirely  changed 
in  that  Country.  After  the  Death  of  the  Eari  of  Flan- 
ders, ilain  at  the  Battle  of  Crefjy,  the  Flemings  fent  Depu- 
ties to  Philip  de  f'ahis,  to  demand  the  Son  of  their  deceafed 
Sovereign,  under  colour  of  putting  him  in  poffeffion 
of  his  Father's  Inheritance.  Philip  confenting  to  their 
Requefr,  when  they  had  the  young  Prince  in  their  Power, 
they  contracted  him  to  one  of  Edward's  Daughters.  This 
Accident  would  doubtlefs  have  been  very  prejudicial  to 
Philip,  if  the  Earl  himfelf  had  not  freed  him  from  this. 
The  young  Prince,  who  by  Education  was  wholly  attach- 
ed to  the  Intereits  of  France,  not  bearing  the  thoughts 
of  marrying  into  the  Family  of  his  Sovereign's  Enemv, 
privately  withdrew  from  his  Subjects,  and  cat:  h'mfelf  again 
into  his  Arms.  From  thenceiorward  the  Flemings  began 
by  degrees  to  be  dilingagcd  frcm  the  Interelf s  of  E ngland. 
They  even  approved  of  the  Marriage  concluded  by  Philip 
between  their  Earl  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant's  Daughter, 
who  had  entirely  forfaken  Edward  (6).  Their  Levity 
was  the  Caufe  that  the  Staple  (7)  of  the  Englifh  Wool, 
fet  up  in  their  Country,   was  removed  into  England,  to 


their  great  Damage,    but  to  the   renefit   of  the  Erg-   1353.  > 
lijh  (S). 

The  new  King  of  France  feemed  to  be  extremely  de-    1354. 
firous  that  the  Truce    might    be  changed   into    a   lirai^i'3/ 
and  lafting  Peace,  to  which  Edivard  was  not  averfe.      lt\lwa„  ,*' 
the  Negotiations  on    this   occafion,    'John  offered    to  re-'™"  Crowm. 
fign  to  the   King  of  England,   Guicnne,    with  the  Earl-^all'pS' 
doms  of  Artcis   and  Guifnes,   to   hold   them    in  full  Sove-v.  p.  771", 
reignty,   without   Homage  to  the  Crown  of  France  (9). 779.851. 
But   prefently  after,   to  his  own,    as  well  as  to  his  King-p-  "Sl- 
dom's  Misfortune,  he  abruptly  broke  off  the  Negotiation, 
which  ended  only  in  prolonging  the  Truce   till  April  the 
next  ^  ear. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  King  of 
France  fought  only  to  gain  time,  to  enable  himfelf  the 
better  to  maintain  the  War.  Edward  was  very  fenfible 
ot  it,  but  had  himfelf  need  of  fome  refpite,  in  order 
to  fettle  fome  demeitick  Affairs  of  Importance.  Therb.  p.  82S. 
Obliinacy  of  the  Scott  in  fupport  of  their  King,  though 
a  Prifoner,  fully  convinced  him,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
reduce  Scotland,  as  long  as  he  was  at  War  with  France. 
This  Coniideration  inclined  him  to  patch  up  a  Peace 
with  the  Scots,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity to  renew  the  War.  But  this  Peace  could  not 
be  made  without  their  King's  Releafe ;  fo  firmly  did  they 
infift  upon  that  Article.  To  fettle  this  Affair,  Edward 
appointed  Commiffioners  (10)  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  con- 
cerning King  David's  Liberty.  This  Negotiation,  which  Treaty  about 
was  prolonged  for  fome  time,  ended  at  length  in  a  Treaty  'J"  K'%"jr 
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concluded  at  Newcajlle,  July  the  13th,    1354,   whereby  LitUrtj. 
Edward  promifed  to  free  David  for   a  Ranfom  of  ninety  Act.  Pub. 
thoufand  Marks  of  Silver.     This   Treaty  was  ratified  a  ^'  p'_73,3' 
little  after  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  his  Son,   but  was  not  792'  799'. 
executed  for    Reafons    mentioned    hereafter.     So  David  Vi-  P-  3'> 
continued   a  Prifoner  till  1  3 5 7  ( 11 ).  Knighton. 

When  this  Treaty  was  concluded,  Edward  confider-  Edward 
ing  from  henceforth  the    Affairs  of  Scot/and  as  of  little S'v"  Gu!- 
moment,  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  thofe  of  France.    The  />""„«  0e 
Truce  being  about  to  expire,   he  invefted  the  Prince  ot  Wales. 
Wales   his  Son  with  the  Duchy  of  Guienne  ;   and  fending  Y.>"pg"h 
him  thither,  commanded  him  to  renew  the  Hoftilities  (12).  v.  p.  S-o'. 
Some  affirm,   King  "John  had  now   invefied   the  Dauphin 
Charles  his  Son,  with  that  Duchy,  and  thereby  occafioned 
a  Rupture.      But  there  is  no  mention  of   this   Circum- 
ftance  either  in  the  French  Hiftories,  or  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Publick  Ails.      Befides,   it  is  certain    the  War  was 
not    renewed   till    after   the    Expiration   of  the    Truce. 
Whilft  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  preparing  to  renew  the  He  goes  imt 
War  in    Guienne,  the    King   his    Father  landing;  at  Ca-  Fr2nce  ani 
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lais(i^),  ravaged  Boulonnois  and  Artois  without  oppolition.  Ravages. 
Upon  this  News,  the  King  of  France  fpeedily  ailembled  Walfing. 
his  Forces.      At  the  fame   time,  he  fent  Edward  a  De-  ^buT." 
fiance,  offering  to  fight  him  alone,  or  at  the  head  of  their  Froiflait." 
Armies  :    At  feaft,  this  is  what  the  French   Hiftorians  af-  '•  '•  '•  '59' 
firm  ;    adding,   that   Edward   declined  it,  and  knowing 
John  was  approaching   to  give  him  Battle,   retired  into 
England.,    The   Englifh,    on    the    contrary,    maintain, 
the  Defiance  was  fent  by  Edward,  and  refufed  by  John. 
The  wonder  is,  that    the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Acts 
makes  no  mention  of  this  Expedition  of  Edward,  though 


(1)  Cambden  reckons  in  his  Time  twenty  two  Kings,  befides  the  Kings  of  England,  and  as  many  foreign  Dukes  and  Princes.  He  has  Iikewife  given 
us  a  Lift  of  the  firft  fix  and  twenty  Knights,  who  are  called  the  Founders  of  the  Order  ;  namely,  Edward  111  Kng  of  England  ;  Edivard  his  Sen 
Prince  of  Walet  ;  Henry  Duke  of  Lancajler  ;  Thomas  Ear'  of  Warwick  j  Ralph  Earl  of  Staff  rd  i  Will  am  Mont.icute  Earl  of  Sa'ijbury  ;  Roger  Mortimer 
Earl  of  March  :  Capdall  de  Buche  j  John  I'ljlc  ;  Bartholomew  Burghwajh  ;  John  Beaucljamp  j  John  de  Mohun  :  Hugh  Courtney  j  Thomas  Holland  r 
John  G'cy  ;  Richard  Fitx-Simon  ;  Mies  Stapleton  ;  Thomas  Walk  ;  Ilu  h  Wriothejley  ;  Niel  Loring  ;  John,  Cbandos  ;  James  de  Audley  ;  Otbo  Holland ; 
Henry  Erne  }  Zanchct  Dabridgecourt,  Wilfiam  Paynel.  The  'Countela  of  Salisbury,  who  it  feems  gave  Occafion  for  the  founding  this  Order,  was  the  won- 
der of  her  time  for  Shape  and  Beauty. 

(2)  This  Enp.ig'-ment  happened  Aug.  19.  near  Wir.cheljca.     Twenty  fix  of  the  Sparifh  Ships  were  t^ken.     Waif.  p.  169. 

(3)  See  the  Coins  at  the  end  of  this  Reign. 

(4)  Son  of  Henry,  Brother  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancajler  beheaded  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  II,  who  was  Son  of  Edmund,  younger  Son  of  Henry  III. 
This  Henry  for  hi,  JV'cr't  was  advanced  by  the  general  Confent  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  King's  fpec:al  Charter,  dated  the  Cth  of  March,  2?  of  Ed- 
noard,  z>  the  Title  of  Dake  of  Lancajler,  being  the  fecond  that  bore  that  Title  in  En  land.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  the  Lord  Ralph  Stafford  was 
created  Earl  of  Stafford,  with  a  Penfion  of  one  thoufand  Marks,  til.  the  King  could  provide  Lands  of  that  value  to  fettle  on  him.  Knighton. 
Coi.  2602.     Waif.  p.  170. 

( . )  This  Year  a  Parliament  met  at  Wejlminjler,  Febr.  10.  wherein  were  enacted  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  and  Prcraif.rs.  Rot.  Pari.  25  Ediv.  III. 
Cottotfts  Abridg.  p.  73.  Knighton  relates  that  the  King  took  twenty  Shillings  from  every  Carrucate,  and  a  Fifteenth.  And  alio  that  there  was  granted 
him  a  Fifteenth,  and  a  Tenth  for  three  Years.     Col.  2600,  2602.     Waif.  p.  r70. 

(6)  A  Parliament  met  this  Year  on  Jan.  13.  at  Wijlminjl  r,  which  granted  the  King  three  Tenths,  and  three  Fifteenths,  to  be  paid,  as  the  Ian; 
were,  within  three  Years.  Rot.  Pari.  25  Ednu.  III.  P.  .'.  N.  7,  9,  10.  In  this  Parliament  the  Lord  John  Maltra-vers,  who  was  thought  to  have 
a  Hand  in  the  Murder  of  Edward  II,  having  fome  Years  finre  come  in  and  fubmittsd  to  the  King's  Mercy,  and  lately  received  his  Pardon,  petitioned  the 
Parliament  to  have  it  then  confirmed  ;  which,  in  confutation  of  his  late  faithful  Service  to  the  King  in  Flanders,  was  accordingly  granted.  Ibid. 
N.   '■■     See  Tyrre'.  p.  571.     There  was  ths  Year,  befides  this  Parliament,  a  Council  at  Wejlminjler. 

(7)  Sta/'^  figuines  this  01  that  Town,  whither  the  Merchants  of  England  were,  by  A<ft  of  Parliament,  to  carry  their  Wool,  Cloth,  Lead  and  Tin,  for 
the  l'el  ing  them  by  the  Great.  What  weie  the  Staple  Commodities  of  this  Realm  may  be  feen  .n  the  Statute  of  14.  RicbardU.  c.  I.  as  IS':  ',  Leather, 
Wool-fells,  Lead,  Tin,  &c.  The  Staple  of  Wool  was  removed  to  Wejlminjler,  Canterbury,  Cbschejler,  Brijlol,  Lincoln,  Hull,  and  Calais.  See  Rymer's 
Feed.  Tom.  5.   p.  6  l S.     Waif.  p.  170. 

(8)  This  was  done  by  the  Authority  of  the  Parliament,  which  met  this  Year  on  Sept.  23.  and  continued,  for  fome  time  longer,  the  Subfijy  of  Wool, 
Leather,  and  Wool-fells,  granted  to  the  King  in  fome  of  the  late  Parliaments.  Rot.  Pari.  27  Edtu.  III.  A'.  I. 6. 

(9)  Provided  he  would  quit  his  claim  to  the  Crown  of  France.     Waif.  p.  170. 

(10)  Thomas  Hatfield,  Bilhop  of  Durham,  and  the  Lords  Henry  Percy,  and  Ralph  de  Nemil.  Rymer's,  Feed.  Tom.  c.  p.  733.  King  Daz-id  himfelf 
went,  with  King  Edward's  permhTion,  in  1351,  into  his  Kingdom,  and  afterwards  ji  13S3>  a>  ?"  as  Newcajlle,  to  treat  with  fome  of  his  Nobility,  about 
his  Ranfom,  but  could  bring  nothing  to  a  Conclufion.     Rymcrs  Feed.  Tom.  5.  p.  722,  727,  737,  7*6-     Knt  bton.    Col.  2600 2607. 

(n)  April  28.  A  Parliament  was  held;  in  which  the  Lords  Ro<rer  Mortimer,  and  Richard  FitK-Alan  were  reftored  in  Mood.  Ret.  Par!. 
2S  Edzc.lll.  N.  i.efc.    13. 

(■2)  He  failed  from  P'ymculb,  Sept.  S.  attended  by  the  Earlsof  Warwick,  Suffolk,  Salifbur),  and  Oxford ;  with  one  thoufaad  Men  at  Arms,  and  the 
like  Number  of  Archers.     Waif.  p.  171. 

(13)  Nomemb.  2.  attended  by  his  Sons  Lionel  and  John,  Henry  Duke  of  Lancajler  j  the  Earls  of  Northampton,  March,  and  Stafford,  tec.  and  about 
two  thoufand  Men  a;  Arms.    Waif.  p.  171. 
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X 354.  whenever  the  Kings  of  England  went  beyond  Sea,  a 
Memorandum  of  the  day,  both  of  their  departure  and  re- 
turn, is  hardly  ever  omitted.  But  fince  the  Hiftorians  of 
both  Nations  fpeak  of  Edward's  going  to  Calais,  a  bare- 
negative  Proof  is  not  fufficient  to  invalidate  their  Tefti- 
mony.  However,  it  Edward  returned  fo  haftily,  it  is 
certain,  that  very  important  Reafons  called  him  home. 
The  Scots  having  taken  Berwick  by  Surprize,  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  leave  in  their  hands  a  Place  of  that  Impor- 
tance, which  gave  them  at  all  times  an  Inlet  into  Eng- 
land. To  retake  this  Town  was  the  cccafion  of  Ed- 
ward's haftcning  his  return  ( 1 ). 

Immediately  after  his  Arrival  he  called  a  Parliament  (z), 
complaining  of  the  Treachery  of  the  Scots,  who,  after  a 
Treaty  concluded  and  ratified,  abufed  his  good  Faith,  by 
the  Seducemcnts  of  the  King  of  France.  The  Parliament 
knowing  the  Neceffity  of  recovering  Berwick,  and  the 
King's  want  of  Money  to  continue  the  War  with  France, 
granted  him  fifty  Shillings  upon  every  Sack  of  Wool  (3) 
fold  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  faid,  this  Subfidy  amounted 
to  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Marks  a 
Year,  fo  confidcrable  was  the  woollen  Trade  in  thole  days. 
With  this  Aid  the  King  quickly  raifed  an  Army,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  advanced  to  the  Borders  of  Scotland. 
Upon  his  Approach,  the  Scats  quitted  Berwick  (4),  after 
demolifhing  the  Fortifications,  which  he  revenged  by  ra- 
H'a'Bocth.  vaS'nS  tne'r  Country  (5).  This  unexpected  Rupture  of 
Walling.  the  Scots  furprized  him  the  more,  as  he  had  juft  made  a 
Knighton.  Treaty  with  them,  for  releafing  their  King,  and  only 
flayed  for  the  payment  of  the  Ranfom  agreed  upon.  This 
Proceeding  of  theirs  quite  altered  the  King's  mind  as  to 
Peace,  and  caufed  him  to  take  a  new  Refolution,  with  re- 
fpeifl  to  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  (6). 
1551;.  After   Baliol's   Expulfion,   he    ftill   kept  the   Title  of 

Ccmditaimf  King,   but  without  any  real  Power,  and  in   (o  fervile  a 
Elliot.  Dependance  on  the  King  of  England,  that  he  was  looked 

upon  only  as  a  Subject.  It  is  true,  Edward  left  him  the 
Command  of  his  Troops,  but  they  were  fo  very  few,  that 
he  was  never  able  to  make  any  Progrefs.  So  he  fpent 
his  Days  in  a  melancholy  manner,  with  a  Penfion  of  five 
Marks  a  day,  allowed  him  by  Edward,  and  fome  Pre- 
fents  for  his  extraordinary  Expences.  There  are  manifeft 
Proofs  of  his  great  Dependance  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Publick  Ads,  particularly  in  the  frequent  Pardons  for 
hunting  in  Edward's  Forefts.  He  was  therefore  but  the 
Shadow  of  a  King,  made  ufe  of  hitherto  by  Edward  to 
compafs  his  Ends.  It  was  needlefs  for  the  King  to  wear 
the  mask  any  longer,  all  his  Proceedings  plainly  (hewing 
he  had  been  labouring  more  for  himfelf  than  for  Baliol. 
Laying  afide  therefore  the  Scruples  by  which  he  had  till 
then  been  reftrained,  or  rather  throwing  off  the  cloak 
under  which  he  had  concealed  his  Intentions,  he  caufed 
that  Prince  to  refign  all  his  Right  to  Scotland  (7)  for  the 
yearly  Penfion  of  two  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  ;  a  poor 
Recompence  for  a  Crown,  had  it  not  been  an  imaginary 
Crown,  which  Baliol  was  very  willing  to  part  with. 
This  Refignation  proved  fatal  to  King  David.  He  had 
thereby  the  mortification  to  fee  himfelf  more  clofely  con- 
fined, and  to  lofe  withal  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of 
recovering  his  Liberty  (8). 

Charles  de  Bkis  Prifoner  in  England,  fince  the  Battle 
Kwsrekafid.  of  la  Roche  de  Rien,  was  more  fortunate  than  the  King 
p.746,  S62.0[-  Scotland,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  his  Liberty,  though  it 
was  purchafed  at  a  very  dear  rate.  He  articled  with  Ed- 
ward to  pay  feven  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  for  his 
Ranfom,  and  left  his  two  Sons  in  Holiage  for  Security  of 
Payment  (<j). 

Whilft  Edward  was  employed  at  home,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ravaged  the  fouthern  Provinces  of  France,  and  par- 
ticularly Languedoc.  He  made  into  that  Province  a  fudden 
Irruption,  which  rendered  him  maiter  of  Carcaffone  and 
Narbonne,  where  he  met  with  a  very  great  Booty,  and 
then  returned  to  Bourdeaux.  By  his  retreat,  the  mea- 
fures  to  oppofe  his  Invafion  being  neglected,  he  thought 
he  might  fafely  venture  upon  a  fecond.  As  foon  as  his 
Troops  were  a  little  refrefhed,  he  marched  again  (10)  at 
the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  Men,  of  whom  not  above 
three  thoufand  were  Natives  of  England.  He  traverfed 
le  Perigord  and  le  Limoufin,  entered  Berry,  and  appeared 
before  the  Gates  of  Bourgcs.     But  the  News  of  the  King 
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of  France's  approach,  with  flxty  thoufand  Men,  prevented 
his  befieging  that  Place,  and  even  obliged  him  to  take  a 
Compafi  in  order  to  retire  to  Bourdeaux.  But  John,  fore- 
feeing  his  defigo,  marched  with  fuch  expedition,  that  he 
overtook  him  near  Pointers.  It  being  impoifible  for  the 
Prince  to  retreat,  he  refolved  to  intrench  himfelf  at  Mali- 
pertuis,  in  a  Poft  incumbered  with  Vines  and  Hedges,  and 
of  a  very  difficult  Accefs.  Two  Legates  fent  by  the  Pope 
to  the  two  Princes,  to  perfuade  them  to  Peace,  ufed  their 
utmoft  Endeavours  to  prevent  an  Engagement  They 
even  induced  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  promife  to  repair  all 
the  Damages  done  in  his  Incurfion,  and  engage  not  to 
bear  Arms  againft  France  for  {even  Years.  Jehu's  Supers  Of,r,  of  tbt 
onty  caufing  him  to  reject  thefe  Offers,  he  expected,  the  ?'"•■"  "" 
Prince  with  his  whole  Army  mould  furrender  at  difcrc-  "^'^ 
tion  (11).  This  Condition  not  being  relifhcd  by  the  Prince, 
he  gencroufly  replied,  he  had  rather  dye  Sword  in  hand, 
than  be  guilty  of  a  thing  contrary  to  his  Honour,  and 
the  Glory  of  the  Englijh  Name. 

All  hopes  of  Agreement  vanishing,  the  Prince  of  Wales  Matik  of 
made  a  fhort  Speech  to  his  Troops,  telling  them,  "Thai  ' 
"  Victory  depended  not  on  Numbers,  but  on  Bravery  :  f"'  "/V 
"  That  for  his  own  part,  he  was  refolved  to  conquer  or  willing.  4' 
"  dye,  and  would  not  expofe  his  Country  to  the  dif- 
"  grace  of  paying  his  Ranfom."  All  King  John's  Ge- 
nerals unanimoufly  advifed  him  to  ftarve  this  little  Armv, 
cooped  up  in  the  middle  of  an  Enemy's  Country,  where 
they  would  quickly  be  in  want  of  all  things.  This  Ad- 
vice appeared  to  him  too  wary  and  inconfiftent  with  his 
Impatience.  He  fancied,  they  would  rob  him  of  the  tran- 
fcendent  Glory,  he  hoped  to  acquire  by  the  Defeat  of  fo 
renowned  a  Prince,  to  faed  him  with  the  imaginary  Honour 
of  conquering  without  fighting.  So,  full  of  the  pleating 
Expectation  of  obtaining  an  eafy  Victory,  and  revenging 
his  Subjects,  he  refolved  without  delay  to  attack  the 
Enemies.  He  committed  at  firft  a  very  great  Error,  in 
caufing  his  Horfe  to  difmount  and  begin  the  Fight.  The 
Horfe  unaccuftomed  to  charge  on  foot,  were  not  able  to 
break  through  the  Englijh,  who  had  the  Advantage  of 
the  Ground,  in  a  Country  full  of  Hedges,  through 
which  there  was  a  neceffity  to  pafi,  in  order  to  force 
their  Intrenchments.  The  difmountcd  Cavalry  being  re- 
pulfed  with  great  lofs,  the  Infantry  fupplicd  their  Place, 
and  met  the  fame  Refiftance,  notwithstanding  the  King's 
Efforts,  who  maintained  the  Fight  four  Hours,  encourag- 
ing his  Troops  by  his  Voice  and  Example,  without  fear- 
ing to  expofe  his  Perfon  to'  the  greateft  Dangers.  What 
Efforts  foever  he  made,  it  was  not  poffible  for  him  to 
rout  this  handful  of  Englijh,  whom  the  neceffity  of  con- 
quering, caufed  to  fight  defperately ;  being  moreover  ani- 
mated by  the  Example  of  the  Prince,  who  performed 
that  day  Acts  of  Wifdom  and  Valour,  comparable  to 
thofe  of  the  moft  renowned  Generals.  Of  four  Sons  the 
King  of  France  had  with  him,  the  three  eldeft  retirino- 
betimes,  with  eight  hundred  Lances,  their  Retreat  did 
not  a  little  contribute  to  difcourage  the  reft  of  the  Army. 
Mean  time,  King  John  acted  by  defpair,  fignalizcd  him- 
felf In  all  the  moft  dangerous  Places,  and  drew  upon 
him  the  braveft  of  his  Enemies.  Though  he  faw  him- 
felf forfaken,  he  infpired  the  boldeft  with  Terror.  But, 
in  all  appearance,  he  would  at  length  have  funk  under 
the  Multitude  of  the  Enemies  that  furrounded  him, 
and  left  him  no  hopes  of  faving  his  Life,  if  Denis  de 
Morbeck,  a  Knight  of  Artois,  difperling  thofe  who  pref- 
fed  him  the  moft  vigoroufiy,  had  not  earneftlv  perfuaded 
him  to  yield  himfelf  Prifuner.  He  would  have  been  very  John  Is  ta- 
glad  to  deliver  his  Sword  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  *  \F'y  '■''■ 
as  the  Prince  was  too  remote,  he  was  forced  to  furrender  v.  p.  869. 
himfelf  to  Morbeck  with  Philip  his  fourth  Son,  about  VI  p.  71, 
thirteen  Years  old,  who  had  all  along  fought  bv  his  Side.  ','+\r 
In  this  unfortunate  Day,  fo  fatal  to  France,  there  were  Wilting. 
not  above  fix  thoufand  Men  (lain,  but  among  that  Num-  Knighton, 
ber  were  eight  hundred  Nobles,  the  Duke  of  Bsurbon  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  the  Duke  of  A'.henes  Conftable  ot 
France,  the  Marfhal  de  Nejlc,  and  above  fifty  other  great 
Lords  of  the  Kingdom. 

If  the   victorious    Prince  diftinguifhed   himfelf  by   his 
Conduct   and   Bravery  in  this  glorious   Dav,   he  was   no 
lefs  admired  after  his   Victory,  for  his  modeft  and  gene-     \. 
rous  Behaviour  to  his  Prifoner.     The  Evening  after  the  • 
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(1)  Which  was  on  November  17. 

(2)  It  had  been  called  before  his  going  over,  and  met  on  November  the  12th,  but  was   put  oft'  till  the   25th.     Rot.   Pari.  29  Eetui.  HI.     Cett.n's 
Abndg.  p.  90. 

(3)  For  fix  Years.     W&tf.  p.  171. 
(A  January  13.     Ibid. 

(5)  -And  utterly  ruining  Edcnburgh,  Haddington,  See.     HeSt.  B/et.  1. 15.     Knighton. 

(6)  This  Year,  'January  7,  was  born  Thomas,  the  King's  feventh  Son,  A\.Wo',dftoek.     WaJ.  p.  171. 

(7)  Thishcdidon  Jan.  20.  at  Roxburgh.     Rymer's  Feed.  Ton).  V.  p.  832,   &e.     rVa/f.  p.  171.      Knighf.n,  Col.  »6ll. 

(8)  There  were  two  Parliaments  held  this  Year,  but  where,  and  when  is  not  mentioned.     Notitia  Parliament. 

(9)  Ednvard  forgive  him  half  the  Sum,  on  condition  he  would  pay  the  other  half  punctually  at  the  Days  agreed  on.     The  Act  for  this  Purpgfe  is  dated  at 
]l\Jliniiifttr  the  loth  of  Auguji  1356.     Rymcr's  Feed.  Tom.  V.  p.  862. 

(10)  On  the  fifth  of  July.     Wali.  p.  171. 
{ 1 1)  He  infiltcd  at  firil,  upon  having  four  of  the  principal  Englip  Koblemen  at  his  Mercy,  and  that  the  Prince  and  all  the  reii  of  the  Army  ihouid  yield 
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Battle,  the  King  fupptng  iti  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Tent, 
prefied  him  to  lit  at  Table  with  him  ;  but  he  very  ci- 
villy declining  it,  flood  and  talked  with  him  all  the 
while.  As  the  King,  whofe  thoughts  were  ftill  employ- 
ed with  his  unfortunate  Condition,  was  complaining  of 
his  Fate,  the  Prince  faid  to  him,  in  a  free,  though  modeft 
and  unaffected  manner,  "  That  he  had  one  great  Rea- 
"  fon  to  be  comforted,  that  the  Battle  was  not  loft  by 
"  his  fault  :  That  the  Englijh  had  found  to  their  coll, 
"  he  was  the  braveft  of  Princes  ;  but  that  God  alone 
"  had  difpofed  of  the  Victory.  And,  (continued  he) 
"  if  your  ill  fortune  has  thrown  you  into  your  prefent 
"  Difgrace,  you  may  at  lead  reft  allured,  that  an  invio- 
"  lable  Regard  {hall  be  preferved  for  your  Perfon  ;  and 
"  you  fhall  find  in  me  a  very  refpectful  Relation,  if  I 
"  may  be  allowed  to  glory  in  that  Title.  "  So  great  a 
Modefly  in  a  young  victorious  Prince,  little  more  than  five 
and  twenty  Years  of  Age,  melted  the  King  into  Tears, 
and  tilled  the  Hearers  with  Admiration.  As  foon  as 
John  had  recovered  himl'elf,  he  turned  to  the  Prince, 
and  faid  to  him,  with  an  Air  of  Satisfaction,  "  That 
"  fince  it  was  his  Deftiny  to  be  vanquifhed  and  taken, 
"  it  was  a  great  Comfort  in  his  Misfortune,  that  he  had 
';  not  behaved  himfelf  unworthily  ;  and  was  fallen  into 
"  the  hands  of  fo  valiant  and  generous  a  Prince."  On 
the  morrow,  folemn  Thanks  were  returned  to  God,  in 
the  Englijh  Camp,  for  this  great  Victory.  The  Prince 
thanked  his  victorious  Troops,  with  fuch  Expreffions,  as 
afcribed  to  them  the  Honour  of  the  Day,  without  the 
leaft  mention  of  himfelf.  Then  he  marched  for  Bour- 
deaux,  laden  with  an  ineftimable  Booty,  and  fo  great  a 
Number  of  Prifoners,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  Englijh  to  defend  themfelves,  in  cafe  they  had  been 
attacked  (1). 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  the  Joy  this  News  fpread  over 
all  England,  and  how  great  Edward's  Satisfaction  was 
in  particular.  God's  Protection  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
being  too  viable  to  be  difregarded,  the  King  ordered 
publick  Thankfgiving  for  this  fignal  Victory,  to  be  re- 
turned to  God  for  eight  Days  together,  in  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  Prince  of  Wales  fpent  the  Win- 
ter at  Bordeaux,  where  two  Legates  from  the  Pope  came, 
and  prefTed  him  ib  earneftly,  that  he  confented,  with  the 
Approbation  of  the  King  his  Father,  to  a  Truce  for  two 
Years,  wherein  all  the  Allies  of  both  Crowns  were  in- 
cluded. In  Jpril  following  (2)  he  came  into  England, 
bringing  his  Prifoner  with  him.  He  was  received  there 
witii  exceffive  Joy,  but  conftantly  refufed  all  the  Ho- 
nours that  were  offered  him,  being  fatisfied  with  thofe 
paid  to  the  captive  King.  When  they  made  their  En- 
try into  Londcn,  the  Prince  of  Wales  rode  on  a  little 
black  Nag,  by  the  King  of  France's  fide,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  ftately  white  Courier,  adorned  with 
colUy  Trappings.  One  would  have  thought  that  all  the 
Pomp  (3)  dilplayed  on  this  occafion,  was  intended  purely 
to  do  Honour  to  the  captive  King  ;  fo  great  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  all  figns  of  his  Difgrace,  and  every  thing 
that  might  be  offenTive  to  his  Eyes.  Though  Edward 
difputed  with  him  the  Title  of  King  of  France,  he  treated 
him  however  like  a  King.  The  Sight  of  the  captive 
Prince  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  Inftability  of  human 
Grandeur,  he  received  him  with  as  cordial  Embraces,  as 
if  he  had  been  his  own  Brother,  or  one  come  on  pur- 
pole  to  pay  him  a  Vifit.  In  this  noble  and  generous 
manner,  the  Father  and  Son  ftrove  with  Emulation  to 
comfort  the  unfortunate  King,  by  all  the  Marks  of 
Relpect  due  to  a  great  Prince,  in  whatever  State  Fortune 
may  have  placed  him.  It  is  reported,  when  Edward  re- 
ceived the  News  of  the  Victory  of  Pa) fliers,  he  faid  to 
thofe  about  him0  that  his  Satisfaction  at  fo  glorious  a 
Succefs,  was  not  comparable  to  the  Pleafure  caufed  by 
the  generous  Behaviour  of  the  Prince.  King  'John  and 
Prince  Philip  his  Son  were  lodged  together  in  the  Palace 
ot  the  Savoy  (4),  with  all  the  honourable  Freedom  they 


could  defire.     The  other  captive  Lords  met  with  the  fame    1357, 
Treatment  and  Civilities. 

Edward  enjoyed  tfien  a  fo  much  greater  Glory,  as  it  The  King  >f 
Was  very   uncommon,    I  mean   of  having  Prifoners    his  Scotland/" 
two  moft  potent  Enemies  ;  the  King  of  France  at  Lon-  Act.Pu'b.' 
d'M,  and  the  King  of  Scotland  at  Odiam  [in  HampJhire.J  VI.  p.  39... 
King  David   fhould  have   had    his  Liberty   Ions;  fince,  *8-, 

-  1        a      ■    t  j  1  i-r  1     c  Buchanan. 

purluant  to  the  Articles  agreed  upon  three  Years  before  ;  Waiting. 
but  for  the  Reafons  above-mentioned,  faw  himfelf  ftill 
detained  in  Captivity.  However,  when  he  had  leaft  Caufe 
to  expect  any  Favour  from  a  victorious  Plnemy,  who 
had  juft  reduced  Scotland  to  an  irretrievable  State,  Ed- 
ward was  moved  by  the  preffing  Inftances  of  the  Queen 
his  Sifter,  and  agreed  to  renew  the  Treaty  of  1354. 
To  that  end  he  granted  Safe-conduct;,  to  Ambaffadors 
from  Scotland,  who,  during  a  fhort  Truce,  obtained  their 
King's  Liberty,  upon  much  the  fame  Terms  as  in  the 
firft  Treaty.  They  engaged  to  pay  for  his  Ranfom  a 
hundred  thoufand  Marks  Sterling  ;  namely,  ten  thoufand 
every  Year,  till  the  whole  was  paid  ;  and  for  Security, 
the  King  of  Scotland  gave  twenty  Hoftages.  At  the  fame 
time,  a  ten  Years  Truce  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Scotland.  David  was  releafed  (5)  upon  thefe  Con- 
ditions, which  he  took  care  to  ratify  as  fcon  as  he 
came  into  his  Kingdom,  after  an  eleven  Years  Captivity. 
It  feems  that  Edward,  wholly  taken  up  then  with  his  vaft 
Projects  againft  France,  had  loft  all  Thoughts  of  be- 
coming mafter  of  Scotland.  At  leaft  he  believed  it  beft  to 
defer  the  Execution  of  that  Defign,  till  a  more  convenient 
Seafon. 

Edward's  late  Truces  with  France  and  Scotland  having     1358. 
freed  him   from  the  trouble  of  foreign  Affairs,    he  con-  Munificent 
fined  his  thoughts  .to  the  Government  of  his  KineJom.  'Tour"i"'r"z 

,-  ,  .      °  ,.  rr     1       l        /-  r    i  -     at  Winder. 

But  as  nothing  extraordinary  palied,   he  fpent  part  ot  his  froiflart. 
time  in  Divertions,  of  which  the  King  of  France  and  the  Walfing. 
other  chief  Prifoners  always  partook.     The  Tournament  Km&nton« . 
he  held  at  Windfor  on  the  23d  of  April,  1358,  to  fo- 
lemnize  the  Feaft  of  St.  George,  Patron  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  was  the  moft  fumptuous  and  magnificent  that 
had  ever  been  feen  in  England.      The  Duke   of  Brabant, 
with  feveral  other  foreign  Princes,  and  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Knights  of  all  Nations  were  prefent,  and  fplendidly 
entertained. 

This  Diverfion  was  followed  by  the  Funeral  of  Queen  <rr„,„  ir3_ 
Ifabella,  the  King's  Mother.     She  died  at   the  Caftle  of  beW/n. 
Rifmgs,  aged  fixty  three  Years,  after  a  twenty  eight  Years  y^  Publ'l 
confinement  (6).     If  the  Marriage  of  this  Queen  was  fatal  Walfing. 
to  the   King  her  Hufband,  it  was  no  lefs  fo  to  France,  Knighton, 
fince  it  proved  the  occafion  of  a  long   and  bloody  War, 
which  brought  that  Kingdom   to  the  very  brink  of  De- 
struction. 

Geoffrey  d'Harcourt,  of  whom    I  have  fpoken  on  oc-  EarUftbn* 
cation  of  the  King's  Defcent  at  la  Hogue,  and  who  ferved  «■««■*» 
the   King  of    Navarre    in   Normandy,    was    there    flain  j/„>.ar    " 
about   this  Time   (7).      As  he  had   by  Will  made   the  Froiffart. 
King  of  England  his   fole  Heir,  and   as  his  Lands  were  '"  '■ c'  ,74« 
in  the  Demefns  of  the  King  of   Navarre  in  Normandy,  v.  p.  3%". 
Edward   took   pofieflion,    and   gave    them  to   the  Lord 
Holland. 


Whilft   England   enjoyed     a     profound   Tranquillity,  Great 
France,  was  in  extreme  Defolation,  by  the  inteftine  Trou-  Tr'ul>!" '" 
bles  caufed  by   the  King's  Imprifonment.     Charles  the  p-^jajm. 
Dauphin,  John's  eldelt  Son,  held  the  Reins  of  the  Go- I.. i.e.  1791 
vernment,  by    the  Title   of   Lieutenant-General,    after- 
wards changed  into  that  of  Regent.     His  Regency  was  ib 
dilturbed  by  the  Cabals  of  fome  rcftlefs  Men,  who  found 
their  Advantage  in  the  Confufion  of  Affairs,  that  it  was 
not  poflible  to   think  effectually  of  freeing   their  King. 
The  Affairs  of  France  were  then  in  a  deplorable  fitua- 
tion.      Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  Navarre,  though  fprung  Walfing. 
from     the    Royal    Family  of    France   (8),    railed  daily 
Commotions    and  Tumults    in  Paris,  where  he  had    a 
powerful  Party  (9).       The   Authority  of    the  Dauphin 
was   thereby    fo    reftrained,    that,     though    a   Prince   of 


(V  This  Battle  was  fcught  on  the  19th  ot'  September,  13C6.  Kymer's  Feed.  p.  870.  There  were  above  fix  Frenchmen  to  one  Engiijhmr.n.  Walfing. 
fays,  Prince  Ed-ward  had  only  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  the  fame  Number  of  Archers,  p.  172.  But^.  Barret j  fays,  his  Army  con- 
futed of  about  eight  thoufand  Men.  p.  504.  What  Perfons  of  Diftinction  were  in  it,  fee  Ibid.  The  Prifoners  are  faid  to  be  more  in  Numt;r  than  the  Erg* 
lijh  Army.     Ana  among  them  were,  bclides  the  King  and  his  Son,  feventecn  Earls,  and  of  Barons,  Knights,  and  Elqu ires,  to  the  Number  of  one  thoufand 

five  hundred.     P.Mmyl.     Waif.  p.  197 On  the  fifteenth  of  May  was  held  a  provincial  Synod  at  St.  Paul's,  wherein  the  Bilh'ips   granted  the  King  a 

Tenth  for  two  Years,  and  the  inferior  Clergy  for  one  Year.     R.  Aiejhury,  c.  10?. 

(2)  According  to  Waljing.  the  Prinre  landed  at  Plymouth,   May  5.   and  made  his  entry  into  Londcn  the  24th  of  the  fame  Month,  p.  172. 

(3)  He  was  received  by  Henry  Picard  the  Lord  Mayor  (the  fame  that  afterwards  fo  magnificently  entertained  at  one  time  the  four  Kings  of  England,  Trance, 
Scotland,  and  Cyprus)  with  the  Aldermen,  &c.  in  all  their  Formalities,  with  the  City  Pageants ;  and  in  the  Streets,  as  he  palfrd  to  Weflminfter,  the  Citizens 
hung  out  all  their  Plate,  Tapcltty,  and  Armour,  fo  that  the  like  had  never  been   feen  before  in  the  memory  of  Man.     Barnes,  p.  526. 

(4)  So  called  from  Peter  Earl  of  Savry,  who  lived  in  it.  Eleanor,  Wife  of  Henry  III,  bought  it  of  the  Fraternity  of  Mountjoy  and  gave  it  to  her  Son 
Edmund  Earl  of  l.ancaftcr,  and  it  was  now  in  the  Puirellion  of  Henry   Duke  of  Lancajler. 

(",)    On  the  firft  of  November.      Waif.  p.  173. 

(6)  She  died  in  Niwrnb.  and  was  buried  in  the  Choir  of  the  Grey  Frier*,  now  called  Chrijl  Church  in  London.  A  little  after  died  alio  her  Daughter  Joan 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  buried  in  the  lame  Church   with  the  Queen  her  Mother. 

(7)  He  forlbok,  fome  Years  before,  King  F.divard,  and  joined  the  King  of  France  j  as  appears  by  an  Order  from  King  Edward,  to  the  BaiJiiT;  of  Wey- 
mouth, dated  March  5.  1347.    for  fc:  zing  his  Jewels,    Armour,  Goods,  Chattels,  C£TV.      See  Bymer's  Facd.  Tom.  V.  p.  552. 

(8)  From  the  Branch  of  Ei-reux,  or  rather  of  En. 

(9)  And  his  Brother  Philip,  with  the  Lord  Jams  dc  la  Pype,  and  Robert  Kn.ilei,  cruelly  wafted  Nnm.indy  miBrctagnc  about  this  time.  IValf.-.^. 
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grent  Abilities,  he  knew  not  which  way  to  govern  fo 
divided  a  State.  Amidft  tlus  Corifufion,  the  French 
lived  in  a  kind  of  Anarchy.  The  Nobles  and  Officers 
of  the  Army  opprcfied  the  meaner  Sort  of  People,  efpe- 
cially  the  Peafants,  to  whom  they  gave  the  Nick- 
Name  of  jfatjucs  Bon  hommc  (1).  Raillery  joined  with 
Oppreffion,  driving  thefe  poor  Wretches  to  Dcfpair, 
they  afl'embled  in  great  Troops  in  le  Bcauvoijin,  bent 
upon  extirpating  all  the  Nobles.  In  a  Ihort  time, 
their  Number  being  conliderably  increafed,  they  became 
fo  formidable,  that  there  was  a  Neceffity  of  drawing  to- 
gether all  the  Forces  of  the  Kingdom,  to  difperle  this 
Army  of  Rujlicks,  which  daily  grew  ftronger.  This 
War,  which  was  called  the  "Jaquery,  created  the  Regent 
great  Trouble.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  Caufcs,  that 
prevented  his  taking  meafures  to  oppofe  the  Invalion 
thveatned  by  the  Englijh,  as  foon  as  the  Truce  was 
expired. 

During  all  thefe  Difordcrs,  King  John,  heartily  tired 
of  his  Confinement  in  England,  however  cafy  it  was, 
treated  Himlelf  with  Edward  concerning  his  Liberty. 
He  could  not  obtain  it  without  yielding  to  the  Conqueror's 
Terms.  But,  as  he  was  fully  informed  of  the  Diftur- 
bances  in  France,  he  believed  he  could  not  pure hafe  too 
dearly  a  Freedom,  which  might  enable  him  to  reftore 
Peace  in  his  Kingdom.  Wherefore,  he  agreed  with 
Edward  upon  a  Treaty  very  difadvantageous  to  France, 
whereby  he  refigned  feveral  Provinces  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  The  General  Affcmbly  of  the  States  being 
met  upon  this  occalion  in  1359,  f°und  the  Conditions 
fo  hard,  that  they  would  not  ratify  the  Treaty.  By 
this  Refufal,  the  captive  King  faw  all  his  hopes  vanifh. 
Mean  while  the  States  plainly  perceiving,  they  had  given 
occalion  to  renew  the  War,  offered  the  Regent  all  necef- 
fary  Affiftance  to  procure  better  Terms,  by  way  of  Arms. 
But  they  promifed  more  than  they  performed.  Edward 
loudly  complained  of  being  deceived,  and  fuddenly  alter- 
ing his  Carriage  to  King  John,  confined  him  in  the  Caflle 
of  Sommerton,  from  whence  he  afterwards  removed  him  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  Doubtlefs  he  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  that  Prince  at  London  upon  his  Parole,  as  be- 
fore, whilft  he  himfelf  fhould  be  in  the  Heart  of  France, 
where  he  refolved  to  carry  the  War. 

The  Preparations  for  this  frefb.  Expedition  were  pro- 
digious. An  Army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Men,  trans- 
ported to  Calais  (2),  was  a  plain  Indication  of  his  De- 
sign, to  make  a  powerful  Effort  to  fubdue  France,  whilft 
the  Troubles  of  that  Kingdom  offered  him  (o  fair  an  Op- 
portunity. When  his  Forces  were  landed  at  Calais  (3), 
he  divided  them  into  three  Bodies.  The  firft  was  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Lancajlcr,  who  had  lately  given 
his  only  Daughter  in  Marriage  to  'John  ofGauntthe  King's 
fourth  Son  (4).  The  Prince  of  Wales  headed  the  fecond, 
and  the  King  himfelf  commanded  the  laft.  With  thefe 
numerous  Troops, conducted  by  the  three  moll  famous  Ge- 
nerals then  in  Europe,  Edward  marched  into  France  with- 
out oppofition.  The  Dauphin  not  being  ftrong  enough 
to  venture  to  appear  in  the  Field,  w.'.s  contented  with 
providing  his  principal  Towns  with  Ammunition,  without 
hazarding  a  Battle  with  Forces  fo  unequal  to  thole  of  the 
Enemy. 

Mean  time,  Edward  traverfing  Artois  entered  Cham- 
pagne, and  approached  Rhcims  in  order  to  furprize  the 
City,  where  fome  groundlcfly  affirm,  he  defigned  to  be 
crowned.  But  milling  his  Aim,  he  fell  upon  Sens,  which 
he  eafily  took.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  perceiving  him- 
felf unable  to  fave  his  Country  from  plunder,  obtained  a 
fcparateTruce  for  threeYears,  upon  promife  of  paying  two 
hundred  thoufand  Florins  (5),  and  fupplying  the  EngHJh 
Army  with  Provifions.    Le  Nivernois  followed  the  Example 


of  Burgundy,  but  la  Brie  and  le  Gatincts  were  ravaged  (C). 
Edward\  Aim  being  to  draw  the  French  to  a  Battle,   he 
negleded  nothing   to  provoke  them.     For  that  purpofe, 
he  went,  about   the   end  of  Lent,  and  encamped  within 
feven  Leagues  of  Paris,  between   Chartres  and    Mont  It 
Herry.     His   Approach  not  being   capable  to  draw  the 
Dauphin  out  of  Paris,  lie  advanced  to  the  very  Gates  oi 
the  City,  without  fucceeding  in  his  Defign.      Though  the 
Smoakof  the  Villages  fet  on  fire  by  the  F.ngliflj,   might 
belcen  from  the  Walls,   the  Dauphin,  to  whom  was  after- 
wards given  the  Sirname  of  the  II  ife,   was  too  prudent  to 
run  any  Hazard  on  this  occafion.     Taught   by  the  fatal 
Examples  of  the  Kings  his  Father  and    Grandfather,  he- 
took  care  not  to  venture  the  Crown  upon  the  Deciiion  of 
a  Battle,  where  he  could  have  little  hopes  of  Succcefs.     As 
he  knew  Paris  was  able  to  maintain  a  long  Siege,   he  kept 
himfelf  flmt    up   in  the   City,  and    all  Edward's   Infults 
could  not   oblige  him  to  alter   his  Refolution.      He  tried,  The  Da,  ■ 
however,   to  deliver  France  from  the  impending  Danger,  /'  '     /,; 
by  offering   certain    Propofals  to  his  Enemy,    but  whi<  h  ' 
were  fcornfully  rejected.     Edward  thought   he   was    in  V'ruUart. 
condition  to  give  law,  and  prefcribe  what  Terms  hepleafed  »■  '• 
himfelf.     He  feemed   at  firft    to    have   formed    the   De-  V 
fign  of  beiieging  Paris,    but  afterwards   finding   it    too 
difficult  an  Undertaking,  turned  back  towards  la  Beaufe. 
Cardinal  de    Langrcs    the  Pope's   Legate,    attended   him 
everywhere,   and  continually   preffed  him    to   bound   I 
Ambition,  but  thefe  Rcmonftrances  were  then  ineffectual. 
Edward  ftayed  fome  time  in  la  Bcauce,  from  whence  he 
defigned  to  lead  his  Troops  to  the  Loire.      Mean  while,  w,.. 
though    his    Army   ftill   marched  through  very   plentiful  «<*'>*  <W«r- 
Countrics,  it  was  daily  diminifhed   by   Sicknefs.     It  was  "d  E/7arJ 
doubtlcfs  a  great  Mortification  to  that   Monarch,  to  fee  " 
the   little   Progrefs   he    had   made  with    fo   numerous  an 
Army.     Though  he  was  in  the  Heart  of  France,  he  could  Rid. 
not  flatter  himfelf  with  any  one  certain  Conqueft.     This 
perhaps  was  one  Reafon  of   his  hearkening  at  laft  to  the 
Legate's  Solicitations,   though  his  Change  is    afcribed  to 
another  Caufe.       One  day,    as  he  lay  encamped  in  the  Anextm- 
Country  about  Chartres,  a  fudden  and  dreadful  Storm  arofe,  ^"T/*" 
accompanied  with  Thunder  and  Hail  of  a  prodigious  fize,  UmtTit"." 
which  killed  fix  thoufand  Horfes  and  a  thoufand  Men  (7).  FroiiTart. 
So  extraordinary  an  Accident  was  deemed  by  the  Troops  ''  '' c'  :':' 
as  a  Sign  of  God's  Wrath.     The  King  himfelf  feemed 
to  be  poffeffed  with  the  fame  Opinion,    "it  may  be  he  was 
very  glad,   this  Event  furnifhed  him  with  an  Opportunity, 
to  (hew  his  Willingnefs  to  grant  a  Peace  to  France,   from 
a  pure  Motive  of  Generofity,  and  thereby  hide  the  Shame 
of  not  being  able,  with  fo  fine  an  Army,  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  to  deftroy  the  open  Country.     Be  this  as 'it  will, 
in  the  midft  of  the  Storm,  he  turned  his  Face   towards 
the  Church  of  Chartres  which  he  faw  at  a  diftance,  and 
[falling  on  his  Knees]  made  a  vow  to  confent  to  a  Peace 
upon  equitable  Terms.     The  Legate  improving  this  Dii- 
pofition,    earneftly    preffed  him    to  execute  his  generous 
Defign,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  fend  Plenipotentiaries 
to  Bretigny,  a  Village  near  Chartres,  to  treat  of  a  Peace. 
Here  it  was  the  Dauphin  and  his  chief  Counfellors  appear- 
ed (8)  for  France  ;  and  for  England,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  fuch  Affiftants  as  the  King  his  Father  appointed.     In 
a  few  days,   a  Treaty   was   concluded  which   gave  fome 
Intermiffion  to  the  Calamities  of  France.     This   Peace, 
which  annulled  all  former  Treaties,  and  ferved  for  Foun- 
dation to  new  Rights,   makes  a  very  confiderable  Epocha 
in  the    Englijh  Hiftory,   with    regard  to  the   Difference,- 
between  the  two  Crowns.     Accordingly   there  is   no  un- 
derftanding    the  Relation   of   the   Events  which  enfued, 
without  a   perfecT;    Knowledge    of  the   Articles   of   this 
Treaty,  which   therefore  it  is  abfolutely  neceffa'rv  to  in- 
fert  (9). 


Wevemb.  4.     Froijptrl, 


(l)   Or  James  Goldman. 

(z)  Walfing.  relates,  he  had  then  no  lefs  than  one  thoufand  one  hundred  Ships,  p.  174. 

(3)  The  King  failed  from  Sandwich,  O.loher  28.     Rymer's  Fad.  Tom-   VI.   p.  141.     He  divided  his  Forces  into  thiee  Bodic 
I.  1.  c.  206.     Walfing.  p.   174. 

(4)  Then  Earl  of  Rithmond  j  Rapinhy  miftake  fays  the  King's  third  Son.  Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Lancajler  had  two  Daughters,  Maud  and  Ft'em  >'■ 
Maud,  after  Ihe  had  been  married  firft  to  Ralph  Son  and  Heir  to  the  Lord  Stafford,  and  after  his  Death,  to  William  Duke  of  Zealand,  died  without  Mill  in 
1363  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  Eftatc  fell  to  her  Sifter  Blanch,  who  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  April  14.  at  Reading,  in  1360,  who  upon 
the  Death  of  his  Father-in-law,  was  made  Duke  o\  Lancajler.     Dugdale's  Baron.  Vol.  I.  p.  789.     Watt.  p.  173. 

(5)  It  is  in  the  Trealy  itfelf  two  hundred  thoufand  Moutons,  or  Deniers  of  Cold.  Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  VI.  p.  16 1 .  which  was  equal  to  about  thirty  five 
thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  according  to  Mr.  lyrrePs  Computation,  p.  625. 

10)  While  King  Ed-ajard  was  thus  employed  beyond  Sea,  fome  Normans  landed  at  Winchelfea,  on  March  15,  1359.  and  plundered  that  Town  :  But  tic  X.  n. 
d  m  n  and  fome  other  Towns,  fent  out,  the  next  Year,  a  Fleet  of  eighty  Ships,  having  on  board  fourteen  thoufand  Men  ;  and  therewith  fcoured  the  Seas.  At 
laft,  landing  in  France,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  Ifle  of  Sans.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  p.  167.     Walfing.  p.  174.     Knijhton. 

'-)  The  Lord  Mortey  was  killed  outright,  and  the  Lord  Guy  de  Ecaucbamp,  elded  Son  of  the  Earl  of  War-v.--.ci,  being'  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the 
Hal-Stones,  diedthtreof  on  the  2Sth  Day  of  April  following.     Tyrrcl,  p.  629. 

(S)   On  the  ift  of  May.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  VI. 

(9)  R.ipm  has  fomewhat  abridged  mod  of  the  Articles  of  this  Treaty,  but  the  Tranflator  believing  it  to  be  more  fatisfadlory  to  have  them  at  large,  has 
inferted  Dr.  Brady's  faithful  Tranllation  from  the  French,  with  Notes,  where  they  were  afterwards  "altered  and  corrected  by  the  two  Kin?<  at  Calais'  This 
famous  Treaty  was  managed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  mi  Charles  Regent  of  France,  in  the  Names  of  both  Kings.  Commiffioners  for  the  Enghjh  were,  Sir 
Reginald  de  Ccbbam,  Sir  Bartholomew  Burgberfii,  Sir  Francis  Hale,  Banerets  ;  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  Sir  Richard  la  Vache,  and  Sir  Neel  I.onng,  Knights,  with 
others  of  the  King's  Council  :  On  the  French  Party  were,  the  Eleft  of  Beauvais,  the  Chancellor  Charles  Lord  Montmorency,  McnJ„ur  John  de  Meingrt 
M.ir/nslnt    France,   Monfieur  Aynart  de h  Tour  Lord  of  Vmoy,  Mmjieur   Ralph  de  Ravenal,   Monfu-ur  Simon  de Bucy,  Knights ;   Mon/leur  Stephen  de  Paris, 

and  Peter  ,h-  la  Chant/,  with  many  others  of  his  Council,  named  by  King  John  himfelf. Ths  Original,  from  whence"  this  Tranllation  was  made  bv  Dr. 

Brady,  rs  printed  in  Ry kit's  Feed.  Tom.  VI.  p.  229,  178,  <3c 
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The   H  1  STO  RT  of  ENGLAND. 


TREATY  of  BRETIGNT. 

Edward,  eldcji  Son  to  the  King  of  France  and 
England,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wal,  and  Earl  of  Chefter  ;  'To  all  thofe  who 
fhall  fee  thefe  Letters,  Greeting  :  We  make 
you  know,  That  after  all  the  Debates  andDif- 
orders  whatfoever,  moved  or  flirred  between 
mr  Lord  and  father,  King  of  France  and 
England,  on  the  one  Part  ;  and  our  Coufins 
the  King,  his  eldefl  Son,  Regent  of  the  Realm 
of  France,  and  all  thofe  it  may  concern  on  the 
other  Part ;  fur  the  Good  of  Peace,  it  is 
agreed,  the  eight  Day  of  May,  1360,  at 
Bretigny  neaY  Chartres,  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing : 


"  I.THAT  the  King  of   England,  with   what  he 

"         ■"■    holds  in  Gafcoigne  and  Guienne,  fhall  have,  for 

"  him   and  his    Heirs   for  ever,    all  thofe  things   which 

"  follow,  to  hold  them  in  the  fame  manner  the  King  of 

"  France,  or  his  Son,  or  any  of  his  Anceftors,  Kings  of 

"  France,  held   them  :    That  is  to  fay,  thofe   in  Sove- 

"  reignty  in  Sovereignty,  and  thofe  in  Demefn  in  Demefn, 

"  according   to  the  time  and  manner   hereafter  declared. 

"  The  City,  Caftle,  and  Earldom  of  Poifliers,  with  the 

"  whele  Land  and  Country  of  Pet  clou  ;  together  with  the 

"  Fief  of  Thouars,  and    Land  of  Belleville  ;    the    City 

"  and  Caftle  of  Xaintes,  and  the  whole  Land  of  Xain- 

"  tonge,  on  this  fide,  and  beyond  the  River  of  Charente  ; 

"  the  City  and  Caftle  of  Agcn,  and  the  Land  and  Coun- 

"  try  of  Agenoh  ;   the   City  and  Caftle  and  whole  Earl- 

"  dom  of  Perigort,  and  the  Land  and  Country  of  Peri- 

"  geux  ;   the  City,  Caftle,  and  whole  Earldom  of  Limoges, 

"  the  Land  and  Country  of  Li tnofin  ;  the  City  and  Caftle 

"  of  Cahors,    and  the  Land  and   Country  of  Cahorfm  ; 

"  the  City,   and  Caftle,  and  Country  of  Tarbe,  and  the 

"  Land,  Country  and  Earldom  of  Bigorre  ;  the  Earldom, 

"  Land,  and  Country  of  Game  ;  the  City  and  Caftle 

"  of  Angolefm,  and   the  Earldom,    Land,    and    Country 
cc  „f    J„„.i.r....:.  .     .u„   r^1:.... i    r^_/ii_    _r    n.j'        ..l- 
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"  IV.  Alfo  the  King  of  England  fhall  have  the  CaftL 
«  and  Town  of  Calais ;  the  Caftle,  Town,  and  Sei°-- 
«  neune  of  Merk ;  the  Towns,  Caftles,  and  Lordfhipt, 
"  ot  Sangate,  Cclongue,  Hamcs,  JFalc  and  Oye,  witli 
"  Lands,  Woods,  Marfhes,  Rivers,  Rents,  Lordfhips, 
"  or  Seigneunes,  Advowfons  of  Church.es,  and  all  other 
"  Appurtenances  lying  between  the  xMeefes  and  Bounds 
"  following  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  Calais  by  the  Courfe 
"  ot  the  River  that  goes  before  Graveling,  and  alfo  by 
«  the  Courfe  of  the  fame  River  round  about  Lanv'le, 
"  and  by  the  River  which  goes  beyond  the  Pel,  and 
"  by  the  fame  River  that  falls  into  the  great  Lake  of 
"  Guifnes,  and  (a  to  Fretun,  and  from  thence  by  the 
"  Valley  about  the  Hill  Calculy,  inclofmg  that  Hill,  and 
«'  fo  to  the  Sea,  with  Sangate,  and  all  the  Appurte- 
"  nances. 

"  V.  Alfo  the  King  of  England  fhall  have  the  Caftle, 
"  Town,  and  County,  or  Earldom-  of  Guifnes,  with 
"  all  the  Lands,  Towns,  Caftles,  Fortrefles,  Places, 
"  Men,  Homages,  Lordfhips,  Woods,  Forefts,  and  the 
"  Rights  of  them,  as  entirely  as  the  Earl  of  Guifnes, 
"  lately  dead,  had  them  at  the  time  of  his  Death  ;  and 
"  the  Churches  and  good  People  being  within  the  Limits 
«  of  the  County  of  Guifnes,  of  Calais,  and  Merk,  and 
"  other  places  abovefaid,  fhall  obey  the  King  of  Eng- 
"  land,  as  they  obeyed  the  King  of  France,  or  Earl  of 
"  Guifnes  for  the  tiine  being ;  all  which  things  of  Merk 
"  and  Calais,  contained  in  this  and  the  precedent  Ar- 
"  tide,  the  King  of  England  fhall  hold  in  Demefn,  ex- 
«  cept  the  Heritages  of  the  Churches,  which  fhall  re- 
"  main  to  them  entirely  wherever  they  be  ;  and  alfo 
«  except  the  Heritages  of  other  People,  of  the  Country 
*f  of  Merk  and  Calais,  lying  out  of  the  Town  of  Ca- 
"  lais,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  Livres  of  yearly  Rent, 
"  or  under,  of  current  Money  of  the  Country,  which 
"  fhall  remain  to  them.  But  the  Heritages  and  Habi- 
"  tations  being  in  the  Town  of  Calais,  with  their  Ap- 
"  purtenances,  fhall  be  to  the  King  of  England  in  De- 
"  main,  to  difpofe  of  them  at  his  pleafure  ;  and  alfo  the 
"  Inhabitants  in  the  County,  Town,  and  Lands  of  Guifnes^ 
"  fhall  enjoy  all  their  Demefns  entirely,  and  fhall  wholly 
"  be  returned  to  them,  faving  what  hath  been  faid  con- 
"  cerning  the  Borders,  Meets,  and  Bounds  in  the  prece- 
"  dent  Article. 

"  VI.  Alfo  it  is  agreed,  the  King  of  England  and  his 


«  of  Angolefmois  ;    the  City  and   Caftle   of  Rodes  ;  the     «  Heirs  fhall  have  and   hold  all  the   Ifles    adjacent   to 


"  Land  and  Country  of  Rovergne.  And  if  there  be 
"  any  Lords,  as  the  Earl  of  Foix,  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
"  magnac,  the  Earl  of  LiJJe,  and  the  Earl  of  Perigort, 
"  and  Vifcount  of  Limoges,  or  others,  which  hold 
"  any  Lands  within  the  Bounds  of  thefe  places,  they  fhall 
"  do  Homage  to  the  King  of  England,  and  all 
"  other  Services  and  Devoirs  due  by  reafon  of  their 
"  Lands,  in  the  fame  manner  they  did  in  times 
"  paft  (1). 

"  II.  Alfo  the  King  of  England  fhall  have  all  that 
"  any  of  the  Kings  of  England  anciently  held  in  the 
"  Town  of  Monfrel  upon  the  Sea,  with  their  Appurte- 
"  nances. 

"  III.  Alfo  the  King  of  England  fhall  have  all  the 
"  County  or  Earldom  of  Ponthieu  entirely  ;  fave  and 
"  except,  that  if  any  thing  of  the  faid  County  or  Ap- 
"  purtenances  have  been  alienated  by  the  Kings  of 
"  England  for  the  time  being,  and  to  other  Perfons 
"  than  the  Kings  of  France,  the  King  of  France  fhall 
"  not  be  obliged  to  render  them  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
"  lund  :  And  if  the  faid  Alienations  have  been  made  to 
"  the  Kings  of  France  for  the  time  being,  without 
"  mean,  and  he  doth  poffefs  them  at  prefent,  they  are 
"  entirely  to  be releafed  to  the  Kingof  England;  except 
"  the  Kings  of  France  had  them  by  exchange  for  other 
'  Lands  of  the  Kings  of  England,  then  both  were  to 
"  releafe.  But  if  the  Kings  of  England  for  the  time  being, 
•  had  alienated  any  thing  to  other  Perfons  than  to  the 
'  King  of France,  and  afterwards  they  came  into  his  hands, 
"  he  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  render  them.  Alfo  if  the 
"  things  abovefaid  owe  Homage,  the  King  of  France  fhall 
"  convey  them  to  others,  who  fhall  do  it  for  the  Kingof 
«  England;  And  it  they  do  not  owe  Homage,  the  King 
"  of  France  fhall  appoint  a  Truftee  or  Tenant  to  perform 
"  the  Devoir,  within  one  Year  after  he  fhall  depart  from 
"  Calais. 


"  the  Lands,  Countries,  and  Places  before-named  ;  to- 
"  gether  with  all  other  Ifles  which  he  holds  at  'cre- 
"  fent.  v 

■l  t  V,Ii*«Aifo  Kh  agreed'   the  KinS  °*  France,  and 
his  eldeft  Son  the  Regent,  for  them,  their  Heirs  and 
"  Succeffors,  as  foon  as  they  can  without  Deceit    and  at 
"  furtheft  by    the  Feaft  of  St.   Michael,  in  one  Year 
"  after   the    fame    Feaft    next  coming,    fhall    render, 
"  transfer,  and  deliver  to  the  King  of  England,  his  Heirs 
"  and  Succeffors,   all  Honours,    Obediences,   Homages 
«  Liegeances,    Vaffals,    Fees,    Services,    Recognifances' 
"  Rights,  mere  and  mixt  Empire,  and  all  manner  of  Ju- 
"  rifdiflion  high  and  low,   Reforts,  Safeguard,  Collations 
«  and  Patronages  of  Churches,   and  all  manner  of  Seio-- 
'  neunes,    and   Sovereignties,    and    all  the  Right  they 
"  have,  or  can  have,    appertains,  or   can  appertain  to 
"  them,   by  what  Caufe,  Title,  or    Colour  of  Riaht  fo- 
«  ever,    or  to  the  Kings  and  Crown  of  France,  by  reafon 
"  of  the  Cities,  Counties,  Towns,  Caftles,  Lands,  Coun- 
'  tries,  Ifles,    and    Places    before-named,    and  all  their 
'  Appurtenances   and  Dependances,    and  every  one  of 
'  them,  wherever  they  are,  without  retaining  any  thing 
"  to  them,   or  their  Heirs  and  Succeffors,  or  to  the  Kino-s 
«  or  Crown  of  France.     And  alfo,  that  the  King,    and 
"  his  eldeft  Son,   fliould  fend  their  Letters  Patents  to  all 
"  the   Archbifhops,    Bifliops,    and  all  other  Prelates  of 
"  Holy  Church  ;  and  to  the  Earls,  Vifcounts,  Barons 
"  Noblemen,  Citizens,  and  others  of  the  Cities,  Lands' 
"  Countries,   Ifles    and   Places  before-named,  that   they 
"  fhould  obey  the  King  of  England  and  his  Heirs,  and 
"  their  certain  Command,  in  the  fame  manner  they  had 
"  obeyed  the  Kings  and  Crown  of  France  ;   and  by  the 
"  fame  Letters  they  fhould  quit  and  abl'olve  them  after 
"  the  bed  manner  they  could,  from  all  Faiths,  Homages, 
"  Oaths,  Obligations,  Subjeaions  and  Promifes  made^by 
"  any  of  them,  to  the  Kings  and  Crown  of  France,  in 
"  what  manner  foever  (2). 


(0  Thcfirft  Article  was  carr«£led  ;  and  inrtead  if  the  Word?    ftlnfr  in  c™.»:    .    •    c        ■  -r 

W  This  Artid,  wascon-ectcd;  the  Word  (Refortf)  ^Efe"*^*^  (thofe  in  F 
and  Sovereignties)  and  thefe  Words  or  Sentence  (withou    rct.mine  anv  Z£ \. ill  V-'  «  -  a  ^        „°r  SemenCe  (and  al1 

■lit  the  iaft  Wo.ds  (in  what  manner  (bever.)  S  ^  "  thw  """  Mi  Succcflws»  or  to  the   King 


(thofe  in  Fee  in  Fee.) 

all  manner  of  Seigneuries, 
iii£S  or  Crown  of  France) 


«  VIII.  Alfo 


Book  X. 


ii.   EDWARD   III. 


ij6o.  "  VIII.    Alfo,  it  is  agreed,   That  the  King  of  Eng- 

"  land  fhxill  have  the  Cities,    Counties,    Caftles,   Lands, 

*'  Countries,  Ifles,    and    Places   before-named,   with   all 

"■  their  Appurtenances  and  Dependences,  wherever  they 

"  are  ;  to  hold  to  him,  his  Heirs  and  Succeflbrs,  heri- 

"  tably  and  perpetually  in  Demefn,  as  the  Kings  of  France 

"  held  them,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  faving  wli2t  hath 

"  been  faid  above,  in   the  Article  of  Calais  and  Merk  5 

"  and  alfo  the  Cities,  Caftles,   Counties,  Lands,   Coun- 

"  tries,  Ifles,  and  Places  before-named,  Rights,  mere  and 

"  mixt  Empire,  Jurifdiclion  and  Profits  whatever,  which 

"  any  Kings  of  England  hdd  there,  wjth  their  Appurte- 

"  nances  and  Dependences  ;  any  Alienations,  Donations, 

*f  Obligations,  or  Incumbrances,   had,  or  done  by  any 

"  of  the  Kings  of  France,   in   feventy  Years  from   that 

"  time,  by  whatfoever  Caufe  or  Form  it  was  ;    all  fuch 

"  Alienations,  Donations,  Obligations  or  Incumbrances, 

"  are  now,  and  fhall  be  wholly  annulled,   repealed,  and 

"  made  void  :  And  all  things    fo    given,    alienated,   or 

"  incumbred,  fhall  be  really   rendred   and   delivered  to 

"  the  King  of  England  entirely,  and  in  the  fame  Con- 

"  dition  they  were   feventy  Years  fince,  or   to   his  fpe- 

"  cial  Deputies,   as  foon  as    they   may   without   fraud  ; 

"  and  at  furtheft,  before  Michaelmas  next  come  twelve- 

"  months,   to    hold  tiicm  heritably  and  perpetually,  and 

"  to  his   Heirs  and   Succeflbrs  ;  except   what   is  faid  in 

"  the  Article  of  Ponthicu,    which  is  to  remain  in    its 

"  force ;    and   faving    all  things  given    and  alienated  to 

"  Churches,  which  fhall  peaceably  remain  to   them   in 

"  all  Countries  before  and  after-named,   fo  as  the  Parfons 

"  of  the  Churches  pray   diligently  for  the   Kings  as  for 

"  their  Founders,  wherewith  their    Confciences  fhall  be 

"  charged. 

"  IX.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  The  King  of  England  fhall 
"  have  and  hold  all  the  Cities,  Counties,  Caftles,  and 
"  Countries  above-named,  which  anciently  the  Kings  of 
"  England  had  not,  in  the  fame  Eftate  as  the  King  of 
V  France,    and  his  Sons  hold  them  at  prefent. 

"  X.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  if  within  the  Limits  of 
"  the  Countries  the  Kings  of  England  anciently  pofledTed, 
"  they  fhould  now  have  any  thing  that  Was  not  then 
"  theirs,  of  which  the  King  of  France  was  in  pofleffion; 
'}  on  the  1 9th  of  September,  1356,  they  fhall  be  and  re- 
"  main  to  the  King  of  England,  and  his  Heirs  as 
"  abovefaid. 

"  XL  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  King  of  France, 


"  France  had  and  held  them  in  any  time  paft  ;  and  that 
"  the  laid  King  of  England,  his  Heirs',  and  Succeflbrs,  fhall 
"  have  and  hold  perpetually  all  the  Countries  before-named, 
"  with  their  Appurtenances  and  Appcndanccs,  and  other 
"  things  before-named,  with  all  perpetual  Franchifes  and 
"  Libeit.es,  as  Sovereign  and  Liege  Lord,  as  Neighbour 
"  to  the  King  and  Realm  of  France,  without  ac- 
"  knowledging  any  Sovereign,  or  performance  of  any 
"  Obedience,  Homage,  Rcfort,  Subjection,  and  without 
"  doing  in  any  time  to  come  any  Service,  or  making 
"  Recognisance  to  the  King  or  Crown  of  France,  for  the 
«  Cities,  Counties,  Caftles,  Lands,  Countries,  Ifles, 
"  Places,  and  Perfons  before-named,  or  for  any  of 
"  them(i). 

"  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  King  of  France,  and 
"  his  eldeft  Son  the  Regent,  for  them,  and  their  Heirs, 
"  and  for  the  Kings  of  France,  and  their  Succelfors  for 
"  ever,  as  foon  as  they  can  without  fraud,  and  at  fiir- 
"  theft  before  Michaelmas  1361,  fhall  render  and  de- 
"  liver  to  the  King  of  England,  his  Heirs  and  Succef- 
»*  fors,  and  transfer  to  them,  all  the  Honours,  Liegeanccs, 
"  Obediences,  Homages,  Vaflals,  Fees,  Services,  Recog- 
"  nifances,  Oaths,  Right,  mere  and  mixt  Empire,  all 
"  manner  of  Jurifdidtions  high  and  low,  Safeguards  and 
"  Seigneurics,  which  can  or  may  belong  in  any  manner, 
"  to  the  Kings  or  Crown  of  France,  or  to  any  other  Per- 
"  fon  by  rcafon  of  the  King  and  Crown  of  France, 
"  at  any  time  in  the  Cities,  Counties,  Caftles,  Lands, 
"  Countries,  Ifles,  and  Places  above-named,  or  in  any  of 
"  them,  their  Appurtenances,  and  Appendences  wiiat- 
"  foever,  or  in  Perfons,  Vaflars,  Subjects,  or  whofocver 
"  of  them. 

"  XII.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  King  of  France 
"  and  his  eldeft  Son,  fhall  renounce  exprefsly  all  Reforts 
"  and  Sovereignties,  and  all  the  Right  they  have  or  can, 
"  have  in  all  thofe  things,  which  by  this  Treaty  ought 
"  to  belong  to  the  King  of  England.  And  in  like  man- 
"  ner,  he  and  his  eldeft  Son  fhail  renounce  exprefsly  all 
"  thofe  things,  which  by  this  Treaty  ought  not  to  bc- 
"  long  or  be  delivered  to  him,  and  all  demands  he 
"  makes  of  the  King  of  France,  and  efpecially  to  the 
"  Name,  and  to  the  Right  of  the  Crown  of  the  King- 
"  dom  of  France,  and  to  the  Homages,  Sovereiynt.. 
"  and  Demefn  of  the  Duchy  of  Ncrmandy,  the  Duchy 
"  of  Toiirain,  the  Counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  the  So- 
"  vereignty  and  Homage  of  the  Dukedom  of  Bretagnc, 
"  and  the  Homages  and  Sovereignties  of  the  Country 
:'  and  County  of  Flanders,  and   all  other  Demands  he 
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and  his  eldeft    Son    the   Regent,  for  them  and    their     "  can  or  fhail  make  of  the   King  of  France,    for  what 


Heirs,  and  for  the  Kings  of  France  and  their  Sue 
"  ceflbrs  for  ever,  as  foon  as  they  can  without  deceit, 
"  and  at  furtheft  before  Michaelmas  1361,  fhall  ren- 
"  der  and  deliver  to  the  King  of  England,  his  Heirs 
"  and  Succeflbrs,  and  transfer  to  them  all  the  Ho- 
"  nours,  Liegeances,  Obediences,  Homages, Vaflals,  Fees, 
"  Services,  Recognizances,  Oaths,  Right,  mere  and 
c<  mixt  Empire,  all  manner  of  Jurifdiclions,  high  and 
•■"  .low,  Reforts,  Safeguards,  and  Seigneuries,  which  can, 
"  or  may  belong  in  any  manner  to  the  Kings  or 
"  Crown  of  France,  or  to  any  other  Pcrfon,  by  reafon 
"  of  the  King  or  Crown  of  France,  at  any  time,  in 
"  the  Cities,  Counties,  Caftles,  Lands,  Countries,  Ifles, 
"  and  Places  above-named,  or  in  any  of  them,  their 
"  Appurtenances  and  Appendances  whatfoever,  or  in 
"  Perfons,  Vaflals,  Subjects,  or  whofocver  of  them,  be 
"  they  -Princes,  Dukes,  Earls,  Vifcounts,  Archbifhops, 
"  Bifhops,  and  other  Prelates  of  the  Church,  Barons, 
"  Noblemen,  and  others  whofoever,  without  referving 
"  or  retaining  anv  thing  to  them,  their  Heirs,  tfnd  Suc- 
"  ceflbrs,  or  to  the  Crown  of  France  or  others,  what- 
"  ever  it  be,  whereby  they,  their  Heirs,  and  Succeflbrs, 
"  01  any  Kings  of  France,  or  other  Perfon,  under  pre- 
"  tence  of  the  King  and  Crown  of  France,  may  chal- 
"  lenge,  and  demand  any  thing  in  time  to  come,  from 
"  the  King  of  England,  his  Heirs  and  Succeflbrs,  or 
"  upon  anv  of  the  Vaflals  and  Subjects  aforefaid,  by 
"  reafon  of  thofe  Countries  and  Places  :  Alfo  all  the 
"  before-named  Perfons,  their  Heirs  and  Succeflbrs,  fhall 
"  for  ever  be  the  Liegemen  and  Subjects  of  the  King 
"  of  England,  his  Heirs  and  Succeflbrs  ;  and  that  he 
"  and  they  fhall  hold  all  the  Perfons,  Cities,  Coun- 
•«  ties,  Lands,  Countries,  Ifles,  Caftles,  and  Places  afore- 
"  named,  and  all  their  Appurtenances  and  Appendances, 
"  and  they  fhall  be  and  remain  to  them  fully,  perpe- 
"  tually,  freely  in  their  Seigneur)-,  Sovereignty,  Qbe- 
"  dience,   Liegeance,  and  Subjefticn,    as  the  Kings  of 


"  Caufe  foever,  except  what  by  this  Treaty  ought  to 
"  remain,  and  be  delivered  to  the  King  of  England  and 
"  his  Heirs;  and  one  King  fhall  part  with,  releafe  and 
"  transfer  to  the  other  perpetually  all  the  Right  which 
"  either  of  them  hath,  or  can  have,  in  all  the  things 
"  which  by  this  Treaty  ought  to  remain,  and  be  deli- 
"  vered  to  each  of  them  ;  and  of  the  time  and  place 
"  where  and  when  rhe  faid  Renunciations  fhall  be  made, 
"  the  two  Kings  fhall  agree  and  appoint  when  the"  meet 
"  at  Calais  (2). 

"  XIII.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  to  the  end  this  Treaty 
"  may  fpeedily  be  accomplifl-ed,  that  the  King  of  Erg- 
"  land,  fhall  bring  the  King  of  France  to  Calais,  within 
"  three  Weeks  after  Midfummfr,  (theie  being  no  iuft  hin- 
"  drance)  at  his  own  Expence. 

"  XIV.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  King  of  France 
"  fhall  pay  to  the  King  of  England,  three  Millions  of 
"  Crowns  of  Gold,  whereof  rvvo  fhall  be  of  the  value 
"  of  a  Noble  of  Englijh  Money  ;  where  fix  hundred 
"  thoufand  Crowns  fhall  be  paid  to  him  or  his  Deputic;, 
"  within  four  Months  after  the  King  of  France  fhall  ar- 
"  rive  at  Calais,  and  within  a  Year  following,  four  hun- 
"  dred  thoufand  Crowns  to  be  paid  at  London,  and  Co 
"  every  Year  four  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  to  be  paid 
"  there  until  the  whole  was  difcharged. 

"  XV.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  That  for  the  Payment  of  the 

"  fix  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  at  Calais,  and  for  the 

"  delivery  of  the  Hoftages  hereafter  named,  within  four 

"  Months  after  the    King   of  France    fhall  be  come  to 

"  Calais,  the  Town,   Caftle,  and  Fortrclies  of  Rockelle, 

"  the  Caftles,   FortrefTes,  and  Towns  of  the  County  of 

"  Gitifncs,  fhall  be    rendered  to  the  King  of  England, 

"  with  all  their  Appurtenances,  and  Appendences ;  and  the 

"  Perfon  of  the  Kina;  of  France  fhali  be  delivered  out  of 


(1)  This  Article  was  torrefied,  and  at  Jeaft  two  Parts  o! 
more  than  what  follows  in  the  next  Paragraph. 

(2)  This  Article  was  intireiy  left  out  of  the  Treaty  correficd  at  Calais,  when  the  two  Kings  met  there. 


three  left  out  of  the  corrected  Letter  (as  then  called)  or  Copy,  the  whole  Article  there  being  no 
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1360,  "  Prifon,  but  he  is  not  to  arm  himfelf  or  People  againft 
"  the  King  of  England,  but  is  to  accomplifh  what  was 
"  to  be  done  by  this  Treaty  ;  and  the  Hoftages  are  the 
"  great  Prifoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Pointers,  and  tliei'e 
"  following : 

"  That  is  to  fay,  Monfieur  Leivis  Earl  of  Anjou^  Mon- 
"  fieur  jfbbnEavlof  Pointers  the  King's  Sons,  the  Duke 
"  of  Orleans  the  King's  Brother,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
"  the  Earl  of  Blois,  or  his  Brotlier,  the  Earl  of  .St.  Paid, 
"  the  Earl  of  Alenfon,  or  Monfieur  Peter  of  Alenfon  his 
"  Brother,  the  Earl  of  Harcou'rt,  the  Earl  of  Portien, 
"  the  Earl  of  Volenti fiois,  the  Earl  of  Briene,  the  Earl 
*'  of  Vaudemont,  the  Earl  of  Fore/l,  the  Vilcount  Beau- 
"  mont,  the  Lord  of  Coney,  the  Lord  of  Fienne,  the 
"  Lord  of  Preaux,  the  Lord  of  St.  Venant,  the  Lord  of 
"  Garencieres,  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  Lord  of 
"  Hangijl,  the  Lord  of  Montmorency,  Monfieur  Ifr illiam 
"  de  Craon,  Monfieur  Lewis  of  Harcourt,  Monfieur  'John 
"  */<r  Ligny.  The  Names  of  the  Prifoners  taken  at  Poic- 
•'  tiers  are  thefe  : 

"  Monfieur  Philip  of  France,  the  Earl  of  En,  the  Earl 
"  of  Longueville,  the  Ear)  of  Ponlhieu,  the  Earl  of  jfoigny, 
"  the  Earl  of  Sancerre,  the  Earl  of  Dammariin,  the  Earl 
"  of  Venta dour,  the  Earl  of  Salbruchc,  the  Earl  of  Auxerre, 
"  the  Earl  of  Vendofme,  the  Earl  of  Craon,  the  Lord  of 
"  Darnalt  or  72«a/,  the  Marfhal  of  Danchan  or  rf'  ^;- 
"  dencham,   the  Lord  of  Aubigny. 

"  XVI.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  Prifoners  aforc- 
"  faid,  which  come  to  remain  in  Hoftage  for  the  King 
"  of  France,  fhall  therefore  be  delivered  out  of  Prifon, 
"  witliout  paying  any  Ranfom,  according  to  Agreement, 
"  made  before  the  third  of  May  pall ;  and  if  any  of 
"  them  be  out  of  England,  and  not  in  Hoftage  at  Calais, 
"  within  the  firft  Month  after  the  faid  three  Weeks  after 
"  Midfummer,  without  juft  hindrance,  he  fhall  not  be 
"  quit  of  his  Imprifonment,  but  be  forced  by  the  King 
"  of  France  to  return  into  England,  and  there  remain 
"  Prifoner,  or  pay  the  Penalty  by  him  promifed  and  in- 
"  curred,  for  not  returning. 

"  XVII.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  inftead  of  thole 
"  Hoftages,  which  fhall  not  come  to  Calais,  or  fhall 
"  die,  or  fhall  remove  out  of  the  Power  of  the  King  of 
"  England,  the  King  of  France  fhall  deliver  others  of 
<'  the  fame  Quality,  as  foon  as  may  be,  within  four  Months 
"  after  the  Bavly  of  Amiens,  and  the  Major  of  St.  Omer, 
*'  upon  the  King  of  England's  Certificate,  fhall  have  no- 
"  tice  the#of ;  and  the  King  of  France,  upon  hisdepar- 
•'  ture  from  Calais,  may  have  in  his  Company  ten  of  the 
"  Hoftages,  fuch  as  the  two  Kings  fhall  agree  upon,  fo 
"  as  thirty  may  remain. 

"  XVIII.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  King  of  France, 
"  within  three  Months  after  he  fhall  be  gone  from  Calais, 
"  fhall  fend  thither,  to  remain  in  Hoftage,  four  Perfons 
"  of  the  Town  of  Paris,  and  two  of  everv  Town  follow- 
"  ing,  of  St.  Omer,  Arras,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Li/le, 
"  Don  ay,  Tour  nay,  Reims,  Chaalons,  Troyes,  Chart  res, 
"  Touloufe,  Lyons,  Orleance,  Comp'ugne,  Rouen,  Caen, 
"  Tours,  Bourges ;  the  moft  fufficient  of  thefe  Towns  for 
"  the  Accompliihment  of  this  Treaty. 

"  XIX.   Alfo,   it  is  agreed,  That  the  King  of  France 

"  fhall  be  brought  from   England  to  Calais,  and  remain 

"  there  for  four  Months,  bu   fhall  pay   nothing  the  firft 

"  Month  for  his  Guard  and  Keeping  ;  but  for  every  one 

"  of  the  other  Months  he  fhall  remain  there,  he  fhall  pay 

•'  lix  thoufand  Royals,  as  they  fhall   be  then  current  in 

"  Frame,  before  his  departure  from  Calais,  and  foafter- 

••  wards  ibr  the  time  he  ftays  there. 

"   XX.  Alfo,   it  is  agreed,  That  as  foon  as   may  be, 

<*  within  a  Year  after  the  King  of  France  is  departed  from 
«  Calais,  Monfieur  Jolm  Earl  of  Alontfort,  fhall  have  the 
"  Earldom  of  Alontfort,  with  all  its  Appurtenances,  do- 
"  ing  Homage  Liege  to  the  King  of  France,  and  his  De- 
"  voir  and  Service  in  every  Cafe,  as  a  good  and  loyal  Vaf- 
"  fal  Liege  ought  to  do  to  his  Liege  Lord  by  reafon  of  his 
"  Earldom  ;  and  alfo  his  other  Heritages  fhall  be  rendered 
"  to  him,  that  belong  not  to  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne, 
"  doing  Homage  and  other  dues  belonging  to  them  ;  and 
"  if  he  will  demand  any  thing  in  any  of  the  Heritages 
"  belonging  to  that  Duchy,  out  of  the  Country  of  Br e- 
"  tagnc.  he  mall  receive  good  and  fpcedy  reafon  from  the 
"   Court  of  France. 

"  XXI.  Alfo,  upon  the  Queftion  of  the  Dcmefn  of 
"  Bretagne,  which  is  between  Monfieur  John  de  Mont- 
"  fort,  and  Monfieur  Charles  de  Blois,  it  is  agreed,  That 
"  the  two  Kings  calling  before  them  or  their  Deputies, 
"  the  prijKipal  Parties,  they  (hall  inform  thcmfelves  of. 
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"  their  Right,  and  fhall  endeavour  to  make  them  agree    n6o 

"  about  all  that  is  in  debate  between  them,  as  foon  as 

"  they    can  :  And    in  cafe  neither  the   Kings,  or  their 

"  Deputies,    can   make  an  Agreement  within   a   Year 

"  after  the  King  of  France  fhall  arrive  at  Calais,  Friends 

"  on  both  Sides  may  make  the  belt  Agreement  between 

"  them  they  can,  and  as  foon  as  they  can ;  and  if  thev 

"  cannot  compromife   the    matter  within  half  a  Year, 

"  they  fhall  make  report   thereof,  and   what  they   find 

"  concerning  the  Rights  of  each  Party,  and  why  the  Dc- 

"  bate  remains  between  them,  to  the  two  Kings  or  their 

"  Deputies,  and  then  they,  as  foon  as  may  be,  fhall  make 

"  an  Accord,  giving  their  final  Sentence  upon  the  Right 

"  of  each  Party,  which   fhall  be  executed  by  the  two 

"  Kings;  and  in  cafe  they  cannot  end  the  Controverfv 

"  in  half , a  Year,  then  the  two  principal  Parties  of  Blois 

"  and  Montfort  fhall  do  what  feems  beft  to  them,    and 

"  the   Friends  of  one  Part  and   the  other,  fhall    aflift 

"  which  Part  they  pleafe,  without  hindrance  of  the  faid 

"   Kings,  or  without  receiving  any  Damage,  Blame,  or 

"  Reproach  from  them  ;    and  if  it  happen  that  one  of 

"  the  Parties  will  not  appear  before  the  Kings  or  their 

"  Deputies,  at  the  time  appointed,  and  alio  in  cafe  the 

"  Kings  or  their  Deputies  fhall  declare    an   Accord   be- 

"  tween  the  Parties,  and  fhall  give  their  Opinion  of  the 

"  Right    of  one  Party  ;    and  either  of  the   Parties  will 

"  not  confent  to,    and  obey  the   Declaration,  then  the 

"  faid    Kings  fhall   be    againft    him    with    their  whole 

"  Power,    and   aid    the  other  which   fhall  comply  and 

"  obey  ;   but  the  two  Kings  fhall  not  in  any  cafe,  in  their 

"  proper  Perfons  or  by  others,  make  War  upon  one  an- 

"  other  for  the  Caufe  aforcfaid,  and  the  Sovereignty  and 

"  Homage  of  the  Duchy  fhall  always  remain  to  the  Kins: 

"  of  France.  & 

"XXII.  Alfo,  That  all  the  Lands,  Towns,  Coun- 
"  tries,  Caftles,  and  other  Places  delivered  to  the  Kino-, 
"  fhall  enjoy  fuch  Liberties  and  Franchifes  as  t-hey  have  at 
"  prefent,  which  fhall  be  confirmed  by  the  faid  Kings  or 
"  their  Succeffors,  fo  often  as  they  fhall  be  duly  required 
"  if  they  be  not  contrary  to  this  Agreement. 

"  XXIII.  Alfo,  the  King  of  France  fhall  render,  or 
"  caufe  to  be  rendred,  and  confirm  to  Monfieur  Philip 
"  of  Navarre,  and  to  all  his  Adherents,  after  this  time, 
"  as  foon  as  may  be,  without  deceit,  and  at  furthef' 
"  within  a  Year  after  the  King  of  France  fhall  be  gone 
"  from  Calais,  all  the  Towns,  Fortrell'es,  Caftles,  Lord- 
"  fhips,  Rights,  Rents,  Profits,  Jurifdiftions,  and  Places 
"  whatever,  which  he,  in  his  own  Right,  or  in  Right 
"  of  his  Wife,  or  his  Adherents,  held  or  ought  to  hold 
"  in  the  Kingdom  of  France:  And  that  he  fhall  not 
"  do  them  any  Damage  or  Injury,  or  reproach  them  for 
"  any  thing  done  before  that  time,  and  fhall  pardon 
"  them  all  Offences  and  Mifprifions  for  the  time  pair, 
"  by  reafon  of  the  War;  and  for  this  they  fhall  have 
"  good  and  fufficient  Letters,  fo  as  the  faid  Monfieur 
"  Philip  and  his  Adherents  return  to  their  Homage, 
"  and  perform  their  Duties,  and  be  good  and  loyal  Vaf- 
"  fals. 

"XXIV.  Alfo,  it  is  accorded,  That  the  King  of 
"  England  may  give,  for  this  time  only,  to  whom  he 
"  pleafes,the  Lands  and  Heritages  that  were  MonfieurGcd- 
"  frey  de  Harcourt's,  to  hold  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  or 
"  other  Lords  of  whom  they  ought  to  hold,  by  Homage 
"  and  Services  anciently  accuftomed. 

"  XXV.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  if  any  Man  or  Coun- 
"  try,  under  the  Obedience  of  one  Party,  fhall,  by  reafon 
"  of  this  Agreement,  go  under  the  Obedience  of  the  other 
"  Party  ;  he  fhall  not  be  impeached  for  any  thing  done 
"  in  time  paft. 

"  XXVI.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  Lands  of  the 
"  Banifhed,  and  Adherents  of  one  Party  and  the  other, 
"  and  the  Churches  of  one  Party  and  the  other,  and  all 
"  thofe  that  are  difherited  and  outed  of  their  Lands,  or 
"  charged  with  any  Penlion,  Tax,  or  Impofition,  or 
"  otherwife  in  any  manner  charged  by  reafon  of  the  War 
"  fhall  be  reftored  entirely  to  the  fame  Rights  and  Pof- 
"  Icftions  which  they  had  before  the  Warbeuan  ;  and  that 
"  all  manner  of  Forfeitures,  TrefpafTcs,  or  Mifprifions 
"  done  by  them,  or  any  of  them  in  that  time,  fhall  be 
"  wholly  pardoned ;  and  thefe  things  to  be  done  fo  foon  as 
"  they  well  can,  or  at  furtheft  within  one  Year  after  the 
"  King  fhall  leave  Calais;  except  what  is  faid  in  the  Arti- 
"  cle  of  Calais  and  Merk,  and  the  other  Places  named  in 
"  that  Article;  except  alfo  the  Vifcount  of  Fronfac,  and 
"  Monfieur  John  Gaillard,  who  are  not  to  be  comprifed 
"  in  this  Article,  but  their  Goods  and  Heritagesihall  re- 
"  main  as  they  were  before  the  Treaty. 

'  "  XXVII.  Alfo, 
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l}t>o.  "  XXVIL  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  King  of  France 
"•  fhall  deliver  to  the  King  of  England,  as  loon  as  well 
"  he  may,  and  at  furthert  within  one  Year  after  his  de- 
"■  patture  from  Calais,  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  Coun-. 
v'  tries,  and  other  Places  above-named,  which  by  this 
"  Treaty  ought  to  be  delivered  to  him. 

"■XXVIII.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  upon  delivery  of 
«  the  Towns,  Fortreffes,  and  whole  County  of  Ptmthieu  ; 
"  the  Towns,  Fortreffc;,  and  whole  County  of  Mant- 
"  fort ;  tlie  City  and  Callle  of  Xaintles  ;  the  CaftleSj 
"  'Towns,  Fortreffes,  and  all  the  King  held  in  Demefn 
"  in  the  County  of  Xaintonge,  on  both  fides  the  River 
«  Charente;  the  City  and  Caftle  of  Angoulefme,  and  the 
"  Caftles,  Fortreffes,  and  Towns  which  the  King  of 
"  France  held  in  Demefn  in  the  Country  of  Angoulenvis, 
"  with  Letters  and  Commands  of  releaiing  of  Faith  and 
"  Homage  to  the  King  of  England,  or  his  Deputies;  He 
"  at  his  proper  Colt  and  Charge  (hall  deliver  all  the  For- 
»<  trell'es  taken  and  polIcHcd  by  lam,  his  Subjects,  Adhc- 
"■  rents,  and  Allies,  in  the  Countries  of  France,  oiAnjou, 
"  of  Maine,  of  Berry,  Auvergne,  Burgogne,  Champagne, 
*!f  Picardy,  and  Normandy,  and  in  all  other  Parts  and 
"  Lands  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  ;  except  thofe  in  the 
"  Duchy  of  Bretagne,  and  thole  Countries  and  Lands 
««  which  by  this  Treaty  ought  to  be  and  remain  to  the 
"  King  of  England. 

"  XXIX.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  King  of  France 
"  fhall  give  up,  and  deliver  to  the  King  of  England,  his 
"  Heirs,  or  Deputies,  all  the  Towns,  Fortreffes,  Caftles, 
"  and  other  Lands,  Countries,  and  Places  before-named, 
"  with  their  Appurtenances,  at  his  proper  Cofts  and 
"  Charge :  And  alfo  if  he  fhall  have  any  Rebels*  or  Dif- 
"  obedient,  that  will  not  render  and  give  up  to  the  King 
"  of  England  any  Cities,  Caftles,  Towns,  Countries,  Pla- 
«*  ces,  or  Fortreffes,  which  ought  to  belong  to  him,  the 
"  King  of  France  fhall  be  bound  to  caufe  them  to  be  de- 
"  livcrcd  at  his  own  Expence :  And  likewife  the  King 
*'  of  England  fhall  caufe  to  be  delivered  at  his  Expence, 
«  the  Fortreffes  that  by  this  Treaty  ought  to  belong  to 
"  the  King  of  France.  And  the  faid  Kings,  and  their 
"  People,  'hall  be  bound  to  aid  one  another,  when  they 
"  fhall  be  required,  at  the  Wages  of  the  Party  that  fhall 
«'  require  it,  which  fhall  be  one  Florin  of  Florence  a  Day 
«'  for  a  Knight,  and  half  a  Florin  for  an  Efcuyer,  and  to 
«  others  according  to  that  rate.  And  for  the  furplusof 
"  the  double  Wages,  it  is  agreed,  That  if  the  Wages  be 
«  too  fmall,  in  regard  of  the  Rate  of  Provifions  or  Vic- 
"  tuals  in  the  Countries,  they  fhall  be  regulated  by  four 
"  Knights  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  two  of  one  Party, 
"  and  two  01  the  other. 

"  XXX.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  all  the  Archbi- 
"  (hops,  Bifliops,  and  other  Prelates,  and  Men  of  Holy 
"  Church,  by  reafon  of  their  Temporalities,  fhall  be 
"  fubject  to  that  King  under  whom  they  hold  their  Tem- 
"  poralities ;  and  if  they  have  Temporalities  under  both 
"  Kings,  they  fhall  be  fubjeel  to  each  King  for  the 
"  Temporality  they  hold  of  him. 

"  XXXI.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  good  Alliances, 
"  Amities,  and  Confederacies  be  made  between  both  the 
"  Kings  and  their  Kingdoms,  faving  the  Confcience  and 
"  Honour  of  one  King  and  the  other,  notwitliftanding 
"  any  Confederacies  they  have  made  on  this  fide,  or  bc- 
"  yond  the  Sea,  with  any  Perfons,  be  they  of  Scotland, 
"  or  Flanders,  or  any  other  Country. 

"  XXXII.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  King  of 
"  France,  and  his  eldeft  Son  the  Regent,  for  them  and 
"  for  their  Heirs  King,  of  France,  as  foon  as  it  may  be 
"  done,  (hall  declare  themfelves,  and  depart  from  all  the 
"  Confederacies  they  have  with  the  Scots  ;  and  promife, 
"  that  they  nor  their  Heirs,  nor  the  Kings  of  France  for 
"  the  time  being,  (hall  give  or  do  to  the  King  or  Realm 
"  of  Scotland,  nor  the  Subjects  thereof,  prefent  and  to 
"  come,  any  Aid,  Comfort,  or  Favor,  againft  the  King 
"  of  England,  his  Heirs  and  Succeffors,  nor  againft  the 
"  Kingdom,  nor  againft  the  Subjects  in  any  manner; 
"  and  that  they  make  not  other  Alliances  with  the  Scots 
"  in  time  to  co'me,  asrainft  the  Kings  and  Kingdom  of 
"  England.  And  in  like  manner,  as  foon  as  it  may  be 
"  done,  the  King  of  England  and  his  eldeft  Son  (hall 
"  declare  themfelves,  and  depart  from  all  Alliances  they 
"  have  with  the  Flemings ;  and  promife  that  they  nor 
"  their  Heirs,  nor  the  Kings  of  England  for  the  time 
"  being,  (hall  give  or  do  to  the  Flemings  prefent  and  to 
"  come,  any  Aid,  Comfort,  or  Favor  againft  the  King 
"  of  France,  his  Heirs  and  Succeffors,  nor  againft  his 


"  Kingdom,   nor  againft  his  Subjects  in  any    manner,      1360. 
"  and  that  they  make  no  Alliances  with  the  faid  Flem-> 
"  ings  in  time  to  come,  againft  the  Kings  and  Kingdom. 

"  of  France. 

"  XXXIII.   Alio,  it  is  agreed,  That  the  Collation 5  and 

"  Provifions  made  of  Benefices,   vacant   in   tune  ol   the 

"  War,  by  one  Party  and  the  other,  fhall  hold   and  be 

"  good  ;  and  that  the  Colls,   Iflues,  and  Revenue.,   re 

"  ceived  and   levied   of  any  Benefice!.,    or   other   tli.;  .  : 

"  Temporal  whatever,   in  the  Kingdoms  of  France  and 

"  England,   by  one  Party  or  the  other,  during  the  W   1  . 

"  (hall  be  quitted  by  one  Party  and  the  other. 

"  XXXIV.  Alfo,  That  the  Kings  above-faid  fhall  be 
"  bound  to  caufe  to  be  confirmed  all  theThings.  ab 
"  faid  by  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  ;  and  they  dull  be 
"  made  furc,  and  ftrengthencd  by  Oaths,  Sentences,  and 
"  Cenfures  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  all  other  Plai  1  s, 
"  in  the  molt  ftrong  manner  that  can  bej  and  there  ft)  ill 
"  be  obtained  Difpenfations,  Ablolutions,  and  Letter  .  from 
"  the  Court  of  Rome  for  perfecting  this  Treaty,  and 
"  they  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  Parries,  at  farther!  with- 
M  in  three  Weeks  after  the  King  fhall  be  arrived  at  Ca- 
"  laii. 

"  XXXV.  Alfo,   That  all  the  Subjects  ef  the  (aid 

"  Kings,  which  come  to  ftudy   in  the  Univerfitics,  :.nd 

"  Places  of  Study  in  the  Kingdoms  of  France  and  Eng- 

"  land,  (hall  enjoy  the  Privileges  and   Liberties  of  thole 

"■  Places  and  Univerfitics,  as   well  as   they  might  have 

"  done  before  the  War,    or    as   they  do  at    this    pre- 

"  fent. 

"  XXXVI.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  to  the  end  the 
"  Things  debated  and  treated  of  as  above,  may  be  more 
"  firm,  and  valuable,  there  fhall  be  made  and  given  the 
"  Securities  which  follow  :  That  is  to  fay,  Letters  (cr 
"  Inftruments)  fealed  with  the  Seals  of  both  King,  and 
"  their  eldeft  Sons,  the  beft  that  can  be  made  or  di- 
"  reeled  by  their  Council.  And  the  faid  Kin;' ;  and  their 
"  eldeft  Sons,  and  other  Sons,  fhall  fwear,  and  alfo  thofe 
"  of  their  Lineage,  and  other  great  Men  of  then  King- 
"  doms,  to  the  Number  of  twenty  on  each  fide,  That 
"  they  will  obferve  and  keep,  and  help  in  the  keeping 
"  of  the  things  treated  and  agreed,  inafmuch  as  (hall 
"  concern  them,  and  without  Fraud  or  Deceit  fhall  ac- 
"  complifh  them,  without  ever  doing  any  thing  to  the 
"  contrary,  and  without  any  hindrance  of  the  fame. 
"  And  if  there  fhall  be  any  of  the  Kingdom  of  England 
"  or  France,  which  fhall  be  Rebels,  and  will  not  agree 
"  to  the  things  above-laid,  the  faid  Kings  fhall  ufc  the 
"  Power  of  their  Bodies,  Goods,  and  Friends  to  bring 
"  fuch  Rebels  to  Obedience,  according  to  the  Form  and 
"  Tenor  of  the  Treaty.  And  farther,  the  faid  Kings, 
"  their  Heirs  and  Kingdoms,  fhall  fubmit  themfelves  to 
"  the  coercion  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  that  he  may 
"  conftrain  by  Sentences,  Cenfures  of  the  Church,  and 
"  all  due  ways,  him  that  fhall  be  Rebel,  according  to 
"  Reafon.  And  according  to  thefe  Eitablifhments  and 
"  Securities  abovefaid,  both  Kings  and  their  Heirs  fhall 
"  by  Faith  and  Oath,  renounce  all  Wars  and  Contenti- 
"  on.  And  if  by  Difobedience,  Rebellion,  or  Power  of 
"  any  Subjects  of  France,  or  any  juft  Caufe,  the  King  of 
"  Fiance  or  his  Heirs,  cannot  accomplifh  all  the  things 
"  above-faid,  the  King  of  England,  his  Heirs,  or  any  for 
"  them,  (hall  not  make  War  againft  the  King  of  Frame, 
"  his  Heirs,  or  Kingdom  ;  but  both  together,  (hall  en- 
"  dcavour  to  bring  the  Rebels  to  true  Obedience,  and 
"  accomplifh  the  things  above-faid.  And  il  any  of  the 
"  Realm,  or  Obedience  of  the  King  of  England,  will  not 
"  render  the  Caftles,  Towns,  and  Fortreffes,  which  they 
"  hold  in  the  Realm  of  France,  and  obey  tire  Treaty 
"  above-faid,  or  for  juft  Caufe  cannot  do  that  which  by 
"  this  Treaty  they  ought  to  do,  the  King  of  France, 
"  nor  his  Heirs,  nor  any  for  them,  fhall  make  War  upon 
"  the  King  of  England  or  his  Kingdom  ;  but  both  to- 
"  gether  fhall  employ  their  Power  to  recover  the  Caftles, 
"  Towns,  and  Fortreffes ;  and  that  all  Obedience  and 
"  Compliance  mav  be  given  to  the  Treaty.  And  there 
"  (hall  be  made  and  given  on  both  fides,  according  to 
"  the  nature  of  the  Fact,  all  manner  of  Security  that 
"  fhall  be  known,  or  can  be  deviled,  as  well  by  the 
"  Pope,  the  College  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  asotherwife^ 
"  holding  and  keeping  the  Peace  perpetually,  and  all  the 
"  things  as  above-agreed. 

"  XXXVII.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  by  this  prefent 
"  Treaty,  all  others,  if  any  have  been  made  before,  fhall 
"  be  nail  and  void,  and  never  be  any  Advantage  to  ei- 
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"  therPartv,   nor  caufe  any  Reproach  of  one  to  the  other 
**  for  not  obferving  them. 

XXXVIII.  Alfo,  tlie  prefent  Treaty  mail  he  ap- 
"  proved,  iworn  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  two  Kings, 
"  when  they  mail  meet  at  Calais  ;  and  after  the  King 
"  oi'  France  (hall  be  gone  from  thence,  and  be  in  his  own 
"  Power,  within  a  Month  next  following,  he  (hall  make 
"  Letters  Patent  of"  Confirmation,  and  fend  and  deliver 
"  them  at  Calais  to  the  King  of  England,  and  receive 
«  fuch  and  the  like  from  the  King  of  England. 

«  XXXIX.  Alfo,  it  is  agreed,  That  neither  King  (hall 
"  procure,  or  caufe  to  be  procured,  by  himfelt  or  others, 
"  any  Injury,  or  Moleftadon  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
"  any  of  Holy  Church  whoever  they  be,  to,  or  concern- 
"  ing  this  Treaty,  towards  either  of  the  Kings,  their 
"  Coadjutors,  Adherents,  and  Allies,  whoever  they  be, 
"  or  their  Lands  or  Subjects,  on  occafion  of  the  War,  or 
tt  other  thing,  or  for  Service  the  Coadjutors,  Adherents, 
"  or  Allies  of  either  fide  have  performed  ;  or  if  our  Holy 
"  'Father  will  do  it  of  himfelf,  both  Kings  (hall  hinder  it, 
"  as  well  as  they  can,  without  Deceit. 

"  XL.  Alfo,  the  Hoftages  that  are  to  be  delivered  to 
"  the  King  of  England  at  Calais,  the  manner  and  time 
"  thereof,  the  two  Kings  fhall  there  direct  (1 ). 

Reman-.::  After  reading  this  Treaty,  the  Conditions  whereof  ap- 
tU  Treaty  -f  ^e:ir  |"0  hard  for  France,  a  Man  can  fcarce  forbear  repre- 
fenting  to  himfelf  a  triumphant  King  treading  upon  the 
Neck  of  his  vanquifhed  Enemy,  and  obliging  him  to  re- 
ceive without  Examination  whatever  Terms  he  is  pleafed 
to  impofe.  Indeed  this  Jdea  is  very  juft,  provided  it  be 
not  carried  too  far.  But  if  we  pretend  to  add  that  of  an 
unjuft  Conqueror  exacting  from  his  Enemy,  Conditions 
entirely  repugnant  to  reafon  and  Equity,  we  mail  doubt- 
lcls  frame  a  wrong  Idea  of  this  famous  Treaty  ;  the  Terms 
whereof  are  more  moderate,  than  they  appear  at  firft 
fight.  For  it  muft  be  remembred  that  almoft  all  the 
Provinces  refigned  by  France  to  England,  belonged  for- 
merly to  Edward's  PredccefTors,  and  that  not  by  Con- 
queft,  or  Treaties  extorted  by  Violence,  but  by  a  Right 
of  Inheritance,  immemorially  received  from  their  Ancef- 
tors.  Never  were  the  Kings  of  France  heard  to  com- 
plain, that  the  Dukes  of  Guienne,  or  the  Earls  of  Poicliers 
had  wrefted  thofe  Countries  from  them  by  force.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  feen  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  fore- 
going Kings,  that  Philip  Augujius  and  St.  Lewis  difpoffef- 
fed  by  force  of  Arms  'John  Lackland  and  Henry  III,  not 
only  of  the  Provinces  in  queflion,  but  likewife  of  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Maine,  and  Normandy.  Moreover  the  Treaty 
by  which  they  were  furrendered  to  France,  was  made 
whilft  "Henry  III  was  in  Captivity  to  the  Earl  of  Leicef- 
ter.  Upon  the  Suppofition  of  thefe  Truths,  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive  the  Foundation  of  this  Treaty.  Edward,  im- 
proving fuch  favorable  Junctures,  aimed  at  the  Recovery 
of  what  was  before  wrefted  by  France  from  his  Ances- 
tors. It  is  true  he  required  moreover  Calais,  the  Earldom 
of  Guifnes,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Provinces  he  re- 
covered. To  clear  this  Article,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
Edward  had  a  Right  to  demand  whatever  belonged  to 
iiis  Predeceitors,  not  to  mention  now  his  Claim  to  the 
Crown  itfelf.  In  this  belief,  he  thought,  in  leaving 
to  France,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  with  the 
Homage  of  Bretagne,  he  gave  an  Equivalent  for  Guifnes 
and  Calais,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  Guienne.  And  if  to 
this  Ceflion  be  now  added  his  Title  to  the  Crown  of 
France,  which  no  doubt  he  deemed  very  plaufible  fince  he 
made  it  the  Ground  of  the  War,  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther there  will  be  any  great  Caufe  to  exclaim  againft  the 
Unreafonablenefs  of  this  Treaty.  Edward  therefore  can- 
not be  blamed  for  being  willing  to  recover  Guienne  and  all 
its  Dependencies,  without  condemning  at  the  fame  time 
Philip  Augujius  and  St.  Lewis,  who  took  by  Force  the 
greater!  Part  of  that  Province  from  his  Anceftors  ;  and 
Philip  de  Vahis,  who  feized  the  reft  before  the  War  was 
declared,  upon  the  frivolous  pretence  oi  Edward's  reMuig 
to  obey  his  Order,  forbidding  all  his  Subjects  and  Vat 
fals  to  harbour  Robert  J'Artois.  If  Edward  had  received 
that  Prince  at  Bourdeaux,  there   would  have   been  Some- 


thing to  object,  but  his  being  Vaflal  for  Guienne  could  not  1  ',60, 
rob  him  of  the  Privilege  of  acting  as  King  of •  England. 
In  fine,  will  it  be  faid,  that  the  Kings  of  France  above- 
mentioned  had  a  Righttore-annex  tothe  Crown,  Provinces 
that  were  part  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  Second  Race  ?  But 
Hugh  Capet  granted  them  in  Fee  to  Lords,  from  whom 
they  were  devolved  to  the  Kings  of  England  by  lawful 
Succeffien.  Wherefore  it  can  only  be  pretended  that  Philip 
Augujius  had  juft  Caufe  to  confiscate  Normandy,  PoUtrnt, 
Maine,  Anjou,  Tout  v.  '.*•>,  and  that  Guienne  was  juftly 
forfeited  by  Edv:ardlll.  But  all  rhis  is  much  eafier  faid 
than  proved.  If  a  Prefcription  of  f.-venty  Years  isalledgcd 
in  favour  of  France,  a  much  longer  may  be  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  Kings  of  England,  when  thefe  Countries 
were  taken  from  then>. 

In  fine,  if  any  one  ftili  imagines  that  Edward  per- 
formed not  his  Vow,  to  conclude  a  Peace  upon  equitable 
Terms,  let  him  add  to  the  foregoing  Remarks,  the  Con- 
sideration of  the  Stale  of  the  French  Affairs  at  the  time 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny.  King  'John  was  Prifoner  at 
Lonehi,  and  the  Dauphin  {hut  up  in  Paris,  from  whence 
he  durft  not  ftir.  An  Anny  of  an  hundred  thouSahd  Eng- 
lijlimvn  was  in  the  Center  of  the  Kingdom,  to  which  no 
eonliderable  Body  of  Troops  could  be  uppcled.  Edward 
was  mafter  of  many  Places  taken  by  hmfelf,  or  Gene- 
rals, fince  his  Invafion.  In  fhoi  t,  an  univeri'al  Conftema- 
tion  was  Ipread  all  over  the  Kingdom,  from  whence  the 
inteftine  Troubles  deftroved  all  hopes  of  ever  being  able 
to  expel  the  Englijh.  Thefe  were  very  real  Advantages 
which  Edward  actually  enjoyed.  He  might  therefore  juftly 
hope  to  become  mafter  of  all  France,  and  attain  the  end 
he  propofed  to  himfelf  in  beginning  the  War.  What 
then  prevented  his  improving  fo  favorable  a  Juncture  ? 
Certainly  it  could  be  nothing  elfe  but  willingnefs  to  be 
Satisfied  with  a  Part,  when  he  might  have  expected  the 
whole  ;  and  with  a  Part  which  he  thought  might  with 
Juftice  be  taken  from  France,  by  whom  it  was  unjuftly 
acquired.  It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  Occurrences, 
after  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  (2). 

This  famous  Treaty,    negotiated  in  eight  Days,  wasjohn/i 
approved  by  both  Rings.      John  was  conducted  to  Calais  am&Btdn 
in  July  (3),   and  ftayed  there    four  Months,    according0'1'"1' 
to   Agreement.      At  his  firft  Meal  he  was  waited  upoh 
by  Edward's  four    Sons,   who   (hewed   him   all   poffible 
Refpect,    purfuant  to   the  King  their    Father's    Orders. 
Thefe   four  Months  were    fpent  in   drawing  up  all  the  A3.  Pab. 
necefTary  Aits,  as  well  for  explaining  as  confirming  and  VI-  P-2I9' 
executing  the  Treaty,  that  they  might  be  all   figned  the 
fame  Day.     It  was  not  till  the  24th  of  Otlober  that  the 
two  Kings  figned  and  fwore  the  Treaty  at  Calais,  where 
Edward  came  fome  days  befcre.     All  matters  concerning  and  is  fee  at 
the  Treaty  being  finiihed,   King  John  was  releafed  on  the  LH«V  "fit 
26th  of  the  fame  Month.      Juft   before  his  Departure,  Sj,* 
Edward  gave  him  a  fenfible  Mark  of  Friendfhip,  in  per- 
mitting  him  to  carry  with   him  Prince  Philip   Ids  Son, 
taken  at  the  Battle  of  PoiCiiers.     Of  all  his  Children  this 
was  his  greateft  Favorite.  And  though  of  all  the  Hoitages 
in  Edward's  hands,  this  was  the  chief,  by  reafon  of  I 
Father's  Affection  for  him,  he  very  readily  contented,   he 
Should  be  one  of  the  ten  that   were  to  be  freed   by    the 
XXII  Article  of  the  Peace  of  Brc:i-rv.     The  two  Mo- 
narchs  upon  parting  gave  mutual  Tokens  of  cordial  Love 
and  Efteem  (4). 

As  foon  as  John  arrived  at  St.  Omer,  he  ratified  by  his  H-  •  ■ 
Letters  Patent,  and  voluntarily  fwore  to,  all   the  Article,  ' 

of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny.     By  that  he  Shewed,  no  Vio-  Fa- 
ience had  been  ufed  to    oblige  him  to  fwear  at  Calais.  AQ 
The  reft  of  his  Behaviour  was  agreeable  to  this  rirftStep.  ^  ''  ' 
He  (hewed  upon  all  occafions  that  his  Intention  was  to  per- 
form his  Engagements,  and  at  laff  gave  ti.e  moft  fenfible 
Proof  of  it,  by  putting  Edward  In  pofteffion  of  the  Coun- 
tries refigned  to  him.     There  was  onlv  fome  Difficult) 
concerning   the  Earldom  of  Gaure  in  Gaftogn'e,  and   the 
Territory   of   Bchille  in  Poiclou,  about  which    the  two 
Kings  could  not  agree  (j). 

The  Peace   between  the  two  Crowns  appear::::  thus     1361. 
firmly  eftabljfhed,     Edward    fent    [  Sir   John  J    Chanchs  John  Cnarr. 
into  France,  to  command  in  his  Name,    in  the  Count    e  ,  d°5, 
belonging  to  him,  with  the  Title  of  Lieucenant-Gencral. 
He  could    not  make  a  better  Choice  (6).     Chandos  w   . 
one   of  the  moft  acoomplifhed  Lords  then  in  England ; 


(1)  In  the  corrected  Inftrument  or  Letters  of  th  Treaty,  the  Words  '  Re  furf  and  Sovereignty)  are  always,  and  in  all  Articles,  omitted,  in  refpeft  tn  the 
King  01  Eigtar.iT s  enjoying  them  in  the  Placi    u  hit  h  \eere  to  he  delivered  to  him,  where,  in  the  uncorrected  Articles  and  Inftrument,  they  are  given  to  him. 

(2)  As  foon  as  King  Edward  received  the  V  1  0f  the  Rati6cation  of  this  Treaty  by  the  Dauphin  R  gent  of  Fran,;-,  he  railed  his  Camp  tr  ;:i  Brut  r, 
and  marching  to Calais,  came  over  to  Ei        .  landed  at  Rye,  May  it.     Du  Chcjne,  p.  692.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  VI.  p.  106. 

(3)  A  fufficient  Fleet  was  equipped  for  that]  rpofe,  under  the  Command  of  Sir  John  Btauchamp  :  King  John  was  attended  to  Cal.ut  by  Prin.  e  Edward, 
the  Duke  of  Lancajltr,  and  many  other  Noblemen  ;  they  arrived  there  on  July  10.     Ibid.  p.  198. 

(4)  All  things  being  thus  brought  to  a  Conclufion,  King  Edward  embarked  at  Calais,  October  31.  and  land'd  at  Dy-ir  the  next  Morning. 

(s)  This  Year  there  were  two  Parliaments  held  in  England.  Notitia  Parliament.  This  Year  alfo,  on  Jane  24.  died  John  '  ."  ,  Earlof  Qx/hrJ',  1 
High.-ChamberL.in  of  England  5  i  .//.'..'.  Bob**,  Earl  of  Northampton  ;  and  December  z.  Sir  John  Bcauchamp,  youngeft  Son  tothe  Earl  of  ;"„/- 
wict;  and  Warden  of  theCinque-PortSj  who  was  buried  in  the  Choir  of  St.  PauTs.     Dugdalc's  Barer.. 

(61  He  behaved  fo  bravely  in  the  Battie  of  Poiclicrs,  thai  the  King,  fur  a  reward  of  his  good  Service,  granted  him  two  Parts  of  his  Manor  of  Ksricton  in 
V    <    1.     Rymtr's  Feed.  Tom.   V.  \    '    .:. 
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1361.  which  is  no  (mail  Commendation,  considering  the  time. 
As  affable  and  temperate  in  Peace,  as  lie  was  brave  in 
War,  he  was  a  Subject  every  way  qualified  for  fo  great 
an  Employ.  As  the  King  defigned  to  gain  the  Affection 
of  Ids  new  Subjects,  He  had  taken  care  to  fend  them  for 


Thi»  fame  Year  was  remarkable  for  King  John's  Re- 
turn into  England,  where  it  is  pretended  he  came  to  yield 
himfelf  Prifoner  again,  to  atone  for  the  Fault  com- 
mitted by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  his  fecond  Son,  in  with- 
drawing   from    Calais  without  leave.     At   leaSt,  thi 


/-  P    r         i,  r   D     1  1  T      ,,b,- ""«•"   wunoui  icave.      j\t    leait,  tins   is 

Governor,  a  Pci  fon  whofe  Prudence  was  extremely  proper     the    Reafon   generally    given   of  this  extraordinary   Pio- 
to  produce  that  ErFeA     Moreover,  he  fettled  upon  him  a     ceeding.     Some  add,  he  had  a  mind  to  confer  in  Perfon 


very  confiderable  Salary,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a 
fplendid  Court  at  Niort  in  Potflou,  where  he  refided  ;  and 
inverted  him  with  Power  to  pardon  all  forts  of  Crimes;  that 
both  by  his  outward  Luftre,  and  the  Distribution  of  his 
Favours,  he  might  procure  for  his  Maftcr  the  Love  of 
the  newly  conquered  People  ( 1 ). 

When  Edward  faw  he  was  like  to  enjoy  a  Iafting 
Peace,  he  reitored  to  the  Alien-Priories  (2)  the  Lands 
taken  from  them  twenty  Years  before,  towards  the 
Charges  of  the  War.  A  thing  very  uncommon,  to  fee 
Princes  freely  make  Restitution  of  what  they  have  once 
acquired. 

The  Plague  Still  raged  in  England  this  Year.    Among 
the  relt,  it  deprived  the   Kingdom  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cajier,  the  moft  efteemed  of  all  the  Englijb  Lords.     He 
was  commonly  called  the  Good  Duke.     Accordingly,  his 
Death  was  extremely  lamented.      He  founded   the  Colle- 
giate-Church of  Lcicefler,  and  in  the  fame  Place  an  Hof- 
pital  for  three  hundred   poor  Men,  which  Still  fubfifts   to 
this  Day  (3). 
Marriage  of      The  Prince  of  [Fates,  who  never  thought  of  marry - 
tbe  Prince  of  ing  during  the  War,  took  this  peaceable  Time  to  efpoufc 
W'?'         Joanna  of  Kent,  his  Coufin,  Countefs  Dowager  of  Hol- 
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with  Edward  about  the  Crufade,  of  which  he  was  dc 
dared  General  by  the  Pope.  There  are  Hiftorians,  who 
have  made  no  fcruple  to  advance  a  much  lefi  noble  mo- 
tive of  his  Return.  They  pretend,  his  PalTion  for  the 
Countefs  of  Salisbury,  was  the  real  Caufe  of  this  Journey, 
to  which  other  Motives  ferved  only  for  a  Pretence.  But 
this  is  a  romantick  Notion,  without  any  Foundation  ( 1  o). 
Whatever  enquiry  has  been  hitherto  made,  the  real  Cr- 
eadon of  this  Prince's  Return  is  ftill  a  Secret.  That  of 
Love  is  the  moil  unlikely  ;  and  that  of  repairing  the 
Fault  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  though  adopted  by  the 
Generality  of  Hiftorians,  is,  I  think,  groundlefs.  To 
clear  this  matter,  it .  will  be  neceflkry  to  relate  fome 
particulars  which  belong  to  the  Hiftory,  and  which  I 
have  referved  for  this  Place,  though  they  were  t  ran  (acted 
between  the  Tieaty  of  Bretigny,  and  the  Time  I  am  now 
Speaking  of. 

Among  the  thirty  Plottages  in  the  Hands  of  Edward, 
befides  the  Burghers  of  feveral  Cities,  there  were  four 
Princes  of  the  Blood  ;  namely,  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
King  John's  Brother;  Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou;  John, 
Eai  1  of  Poicliers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Berry ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon.  Thefe  four  Princes,  commonly  {tiled, 
land.      This  Princefs  was  Daughter  of  Edmund  Earl  of     The  Lords  of  the  Floiuer-de-Luce,  being  tired  of  England, 
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Kent,  beheaded  in  the  beginning  of  this  Reign,  by  the 
Intrigues  of  Queen  lfahella  and  Alortimer.  She  was 
commonly  called  Joanna  the  Fair,  by  reafon  of  her  great 
Beauty. 

The  next  Year,  the  King  being  pleafed  to  give  pub- 
lick  Marks  of  his  Efteem  and  Affection  for  the  Prince 
main  Gui-  his  eldelt  Son,  who  had  raifed  to  fo  great  a  height  the 
IZa/uf.""'  (jl°ry  ofr  tl»e  Englijb  Name,  erected  for  him  the  Duchy 
of  Guicnne  into  a  Principality,  under  the  Name  of  the 
Principality  of  Aquitaine.  Then  he  folemnly  inverted  the 
Prince  with  it,  obliging  him  only  to  pay  yearly,  in  lieu 
of  all  Service,  an  Ounce  of  Gold  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land (4). 
pub!kk  A&i  Edward  fpent  the  reft  of  this  Year  in  making  feveral 
to  be  in  En-  wjfe  Regulations  with  his  Parliament,  concerning  domef- 
^!h:f  tick  Affairs  ( 5 ).     Such,  for  example,  was  the  decreeing 

that  for  the  future,  in  the  Courts  of  Jultice,  and  in  all 
Publick  Acts  (6),  the  Englijh  Language  lhould  be  ufed  in 
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fought  all  poflible  means  to  return  into  their  Country. 
This  however  was  no  eafy  thing,  fince  upon  thefe  four 
Hoftages  Edward  chiefly  relied  for  the  full  Performance 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  particularly  lor  the  Pay- 
ment of  King  John's  Ranfom.  Neverthelefs,  by  their 
Solicitations,  they  agreed  with  him  for  their  Liberty,  up- 
on the  following  Terms  :  I.  That  the  King  lhould  releafe 
thefe  four  Princes,  provided,  that  before  the  firft  of  ATo- 
vember,  the  Territory  of  Belville,  and  Earldom  of  Gaure 
were  refigned  to  him,   with  two  hundred  thculand  Florins. 

II.  That  before  the  Departure  of  the  Princes,  certain 
Lands    in   Poiclou    lhould     be    given    him    for    Pledge. 

III.  That  in  cafe  the  firft  Article  was  not  executed  by 
the  Time  agreed  on,  the  Lands  given  in  Pledge  lhould 
remain  to  the  King  for  ever,  and  the  four  Princes  be 
obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  in  Hoftage  as  before. 
There  were  fome  other  Articles,  but  of  no  ufe  in  clearing 
this  Fadt.     John  ratified  this  Agreement,    and  the   four 


ftead  of  the  French  or  Norman,  introduced  by  William  the     Hoftages  were  conducted  to  Calais,  where  they  continued 


A  General 
Pardon.  Id. 


Conqueror. 

In  this  Parliament  the  King  declared,  that  being  ar- 
rived to  his  fiftieth  Year,  he  would  have  it  folemnized  as 
a  fort  of  Jubilee.  To  that  end,  he  granted  a  general 
Pardon  for  all  Offences  whatever,    Treafon  itfelf  not  ex- 


upon  their  Parole,  till  the  Execution  of  the  firft  Article. 
They  had  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  Town  whenever 
they  pleafed,  and  even  to  Stay  away  three  Days,  pro- 
vided they  came  and  lodged  within  the  Walls  on  the 
fourth.     It  appears  by  Echvard's  Letter  to  the  Prince  of 


cepted(7);    He  confirmed  alfo  Magna  Ckarta,  which     Wales,  inferted  jn  the  Collection  of  the  PuWck  Ails,  that 
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was  confirmed  ten  feveral  times  in  this  Reign. 

After  Edward  had  performed  what  he  thought  necef- 
fen  Titles  fary  for  the  Publick,  he  was  pleafed  likewife  to  do  fome- 
tn  bit  Sons,  thing  for  his  Family,  by  creating  Lionel,  his  third  Son, 
li'  Duke  of  Clarence:  JohnofGant,  his  fourth  Son,  Duke 

of  Lancajhr  :  And  the  fifth,  called  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Cambridge.  In  fine,  after  eftabliShing  the  Staple  of 
Wool  at  Calais,  he  was  pleafed  to  fpend  the  reft  of  the 
Winter  in  Entertainments  and  Diverfions.  He  took  a 
Progrefs  into  feveral  Counties,  attended  by  the  principal 
Nobility,  and  the  French  Hoftages,  who  partook  of  all 
the  Recreations  which  the  People  ltrove  to  divert  their  So- 
vereign with. 

Inthe  beginning  of  the  Year  1363  (8),  the  Prince  of 
Wales  departed  for  his  Government  of  Acquitaine.  He  re- 
fided at  Bourdeaux,  where  he  kept  a  Royal  Court,  beloved 
and  refpected  by  all  his  Subjects,  who  were  very  happy  in 
being  governed  by  fo  great  a  Prince  (9). 
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this  Agreement  was  not  executed,  and  thereby  the  Prin- 
ces defpaired  of  recovering  their  Liberty  fo  foon  (11). 
The  Duke  of  Anjou,  more  impatient,  and  Id's  (crupu- 
lous  than  the  reft,  took  advantage  of  his  Pcnniif.on  to 
go  out  of  Calais,  to  make  his  etcape,  and  returned  no 
more.  Four  other  lefs  confiderable  Hoftages  followed  his 
ill  Example.  This  is  the  Foundation  whereon  it  is  af- 
ferted,  that  King  John  came  and  furrendercd  himfelf 
Prifoner  at  London  ;  namely,  to  repair  the  Fault  of  the 
Prince  his  Son.  But  as  nothing  in  the  Cclhition  of  the 
Publick  Acts  gives  the  leaft  hint,  that  this  was  the  mo- 
tive of  his  Voyage,  there  is  great  reafon  to  quertion  it. 
Befides,  King  John  was  by  r.o  means  obliged  to  take 
this  Step,  even  tho'  all  the  Hoftages  had  made  their 
Efcape  ;  his  whole  Engagement  confiding  only  in  fend- 
ing the  fame  Hoftages,  or  others  of  the  like  Quality  in 
their  room  (12).  Now  it  is  not  faid,  that  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  abfented  himfelf  from  his  Father's  Court,  and  con- 


(1)  This  Year  a  Parliament  met  at  IVefttnirftir,  about  Jan.  20.  to  whom  King  Ed-ward  communicated  the  late  Treaty  concluded  at  Brctigmy  ;  ar.d  by 
Whom  it  was  approved.     Rot.  Chiuf.     34  F.dtu.  III.  M.  4.  Dorf. 

(2)  There  were  two  forts  of  Priories,  fuch  as  were  independent  like  the  Abbeys,  and  fuch  as  depended  upon  ibroe  great  Abbey,  from  which  they  received  their 
Prion     When  the  Convent  to  which  any  Priory  belonged  was  beyond  Sea,  it  was  (filed  an  Alien  Priory. 

(3)  He  and- his  Father  both  lye  buried  in  this  Church  :  He  ftiles  himfelf  in  his  Will,  Duke  of  Lancaftcr,  Earl  of  Derby,  Lincoln  and  Leicefter,  Sec. 
Knighton,  who  lived  in  that  Age,  lays:  Henry  ZMer/Lancallcr,  mas  the  firft  Founder  of  the  Collegiate  Church  and  Ihfpital  tvitb-ut  Scuth-patc  ct  Leicester, 
in  tvhich  he  1 [need  a  Dean  and  ttvcli'C  Canons  Prebendaries,  as  many  lricars  and  other  Mimfiers,  cne  hunaredpoor  andic-eak  Men,  and  ten  able  IVcmcr.  to  affift 
the  fick  and  weak,  and  fujpeirntly  endtrwed  the  Hofpital.  It  ftill  in  fome  meafure  fubfifts  by  certain  Stipends  paid  out  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaftcr,  together  with 
divers  new  Chanties.     Can.d.  in  Leiceft. 

(4)  So  that  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  Aquitaine,  Duke  ot~  Corrrwat,  and  Earl  of  Chcfter  and  Kct ;  this  laft  in  right  of  his  Wife. 

(c)  This  Parliament  met  at  London,  OBober  13.  and  granted  the  King  twenty  fix  Shillings  and  tight-pence  on  every  Sack  of  Wool  for  three  Years,  be- 
jtdes  the  formei*  Sublidy  of  Wool-Fells,  and  Skins.     Ret.  Pari.     36  Edtu.  III.    N.  2.   Cottons  Abridgm.  p.  92. 

(6)  This  Statute  ordained  only,  that  all  Pleadings  and  Judgments  in  the  Courts  *f  IVcftminfter,  mould  for  the  future  be  in  Englijb,  whereas  before  they  were 
wont  to  be  in  French.  As  for  other  publick  Acts,  fuch  as  Statutes  and  the  like,  it  does  not  appear  they  were  writ  in  French  till  about  the  time  01  Eaitiard  I. 
See  above,  p.  178.     Note  (8).  or 

(7)  It  is  likewife  ft  d  that  the  Cuftom  of  our  Kings,  who  upon  Maunday  Tburfday  warn,  feed,  and  cloath  as  many  Poet  as  they  arc  \<ars  eld,  bad  its  Kile 
from  th.s  Jubilee  of  King  Edlvard.     Pol.Virg.  Lib.  19. 

(8)  About  the  beginning  of  Febr.      Walj.   Froijfart,   1.  I. 

(9)  This  Year  there  was  a  Parliament,  which  met  eight  Days  after  Michaelmas.     Rot.  Petri.     37  Edit).  III.  N.  It 

(10)  This  is  aliened  only  by  Sir  Richard  Maker,  and  fome  other  Moderns. 

(is)  P.  Daniel  fays,  the  Dauphin  hindered  thefe  Articles  of  Agreement  Iron)  being  executed.     Rapin, 
(ia)  See  Artclu  XVII  of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny, 
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fequerttly  it  vtis  c.ifv  to  fend  him  back.  In  fhort,  it 
John  returned  to  London  as  a  Prit'oner,  he  would  by 
that  very  thing  have  freed  all  the  Hoftages,  fince  they 
were  detained  at  ptefent  only  as  Security  for  the  Pay- 
ment of  his  Ranfom.  All  the  reft  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny  were  executed,  except  that  relating 
to  Game  and  Behille,  which  required  not  fo  great  Se- 
curity. And  vet,  during  John's  three  Months  flay 
at  London,  there  was  never  any  talk  of  releafing  the 
Koflaees.  Froiffart,  whofe  Teftimony  is  urged,  does  not 
fay,  John  furrendred  himfelf  Prilbner  again,  but  only 
that  one  of  the  Motives  of  his  Voyage  was  to  cxcule, 
and  not  to  repair,  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  Fault.  Thele 
are  the  Hiflorian's  own  Words:  I  was  then  informed,  and 
true  it  was,  that  King  John  furpofed  and  defired  to  go 
and  fee  King  Edward,  his  Brother,  in  England,  and  could 
not  be  diffuaded  from  his  purfoji,  though  he  was  fuffiaently 
advifed  to  the  contrary  :  And  being  told  by  fcvcral  Barons 
and  Prelates,  he  was  going  to  c  mmit  a  greai  Indifcretton, 
he  replied,  He  had  found  f  much  Honour  in  the  King 
of  England  and  his  Sons,  that  he  did  net  quejlton  their 
proving  his  true  and  faithful  Friends  on  all  occaftons  ;  and 
moreover,  he  had  a  mind  to  excufe  the  Duke  0/  Anjou  his 
Son,  who  was  returned  into  France.  Here  is  nothing  im- 
porting, that  John  returned  to  England  to  yield  himfelf 
Prifoner,  and' therefore  it  is  plainly  a  groundlefs  Afler- 
tion.  As  for  the  third  Motive,  namely,  his  defire  to 
confer  with  Edward  about  the  Crufade,  it  is  much  more 
probable.  But  after  all,  this  is  only  a  Conjedure,  which 
cannot  be  entirely  relied  on  ( 1 ). 

When  Edward  heard,  John  was  landed  at  Dover  (2),_ 
he  fent  the  Princes  his  Sons,  with  a  great  Retinue  of 
Nobles,  to  receive  him,  and  conduct  him  to  London,  where 
he  paid  him  all  the  Refpeft  due  to  his  Ra;.k  and  Merit. 
The  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Cyprus,  who  were  then  in 
England,  made  his  Reception  the  more  fplendid.  The 
former  was  come  to  pay  Edward  a  Vint,  and  the  latter 
to  defire  his  Aid  againft  the  Infidels.  Upon  fo  un- 
common an  occafion,  Edward  took  a  Plealure  in  en- 
tertaining his  illuflrious  Guefls,  with  all  poflible  Magnifi- 
cence, and  with  all  the  Diveriions  he  could  think  ot. 
The  .Mayor  of  London  made  a  fplendid  Entertainment 
for  the  four  Kings,  in  the  Name  of  the  City.  The 
Sumptuoufnefs  of  Sir  Henry  Pieard,  Citizen  and  Wine- 
Merchant,  ought  not  to  be  pafl'ed  over  in  Silence.  He 
invited  all  the  four  Kings,  with  their  Retinues,  to  a 
Feafl  at  his  own  Hcufe  (3),  where  they  were  magnifi- 
cently entertained.  King  John  lodged  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Savoy,  as  before,  and  was  flill  treated  at  the  King's 
Expence.  About  the  middle  of  March,  three  Months 
after  his  Arrival  at  London,  he  was  feized  with  a  Diftem- 
per  of  which  he  died  the  8th  of  April  1364,  to  Ed- 
ward's great  Grief,  who  had  a  fingular  Eileem  for  his 
Virtue.^  There  is  afcribed  to  this  Prince  a  Saying, 
worthy  to  be  had  in  eternal  Remembrance  by  Pofte- 
rity  :  Though  Faith  and  Ti  uth  were  banijhed  from  the  reji 
of  the  World,  they  ought,  however,  to  be  preferved  in  the 
"Mouth  of  Kings.  It  is  pretended,  this  was  faid  on  the 
occafion  of  his  returning  into  England ;  but  it  may,  with 
much  more  likelihood,  be  afcribed  to  his  fincere  Perfor- 
mance of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  in  fpite  of  the  Ob- 
ftacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  fome  of  his  Counfel- 
lors  (4).  Charles  V.  his  Succefibr,  followed  not  the  fame 
Maxims. 


Edward's  good  Fortune  not  only  fhed  its  Influence  on     1364. 
himfelf  and  his  Subjects,    but  alfo  on   his  Allies.     This  B*ttk  if 
fame  Year,  John  dc  Montfrt  his  Son-in-law,  won  the  ,J"J,^f 
L  mous  Battle  of  Avray,  againft  Charles  de  Blois  his  Com-  Montfcrt 
petitor,   who  was  flain.  .  This  Victory  decided  the  Quar-  'l^f^f' 
rel   between  the  two    Houfes,  who  were  contending  for  Froiiiirt!"^ 
the   Duchy    of   Bretagne,    and    produced  the  Treaty  of  !•  1.  0  219. 
Guerande,    whereby  Bretagne   was  afligned   to   John  de  W^T*' 
Montfort,    who    did    Homage   for   it   to   the    King    of 
France  (5).      Bertrand   du  Gucfclin,  who   ferved  Charles 
de  Blois,  and  became  afterwards  very  famous,  was  taken 
in  this  Battle  by  Sir  John  Chandos,  General  of  the  Eng- 
lijh  Troops  in  Montfort's  Service. 

The  Englijl)  Name    was  then   famous  in  all  Parts  of    it,(,r. 
the  World.     Some  gallant  Englijhmen  who  had  attended  Exploits  of 
[Guy  de  Lufignan]  King  of  Cyprus   into  the   Eafl,  per-/0"-'1'^1""- 
formed  Wonders,  and  returned  loaded  with  Honours  and  Eaft_ 
Riches  taken  from  the  Infidels.     At  the  fame  time,  Tho-  Rrtmtf 
mas  Hackwood  an   Englijhman,   who  departed  from  Eng-  Thvms: 
land  a  Journeyman  Taylor,   taking  afterwards  to  Arms,  walfing. 
fignalized  himfelf  in   the  Italian  Wars,    by  his  Valour 
and  Condudt,  which  raifed  him  to  the  highefl  Porta.     He 
gained  fuch  Honour  and    Reputation    for    refforing     in 
thofe  parts  military  Difcipline,  which  was  almofl  entirely 
loft,  that  after  his  Death  the  Florentines  erected  in  their 
City,   a  black  Marble  Statue,   in  memory  of  the  Services 
he  had  done  them  (6).     John   Chandos  and  Robert  Knolles 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  likewife  in  a  very  fingular  manner, 
in  all  Edward's  Wars  with  France.     The  Fame  of  the 
Englijh  not  only  reached  beyond   the  Alps,  but  flew  alfo 
over  the   Pyrenaan  Mountains,     as   we   fhall    fee    pre- 
fentl)  (-). 

Edward's  great  Acquifitions    in    France,    made  Pope     1366. 
Urban  VI,   think  theprefent  Juncture  very  proper,  to  de-  Urban  IV, 
mand  the  Tribute  promifed   by  King  John  Lackland  to^i/sy!t^' 
the  Roman  Church,  and  of  which  there  was  thirty  Years  Arrears  of 
Arrears  due.     In   this  belief  he  was   pleafed    to  require  *"  Tribute. 
the  Payment,  but  with  fo  much  Haughtinefs,  that  he  no-     '     yno  * 
minated,  even  beforehand,  Commimoners  to  fummon  Ed- 
ward before  him   in  cafe  of  refufal.     The  King's  great  TheParlla- 
Spirit  not  brooking  fuch  haughty  Proceedings,  he  caufed  ^/john" 
the  Pope's  Demand  to  be  laid  befcre  the  Parliament  ( 8),  Engagement 
where  it  was  declared,    "  That  the   King  of  England,  '°ir  ™id- 
"  had  not  Power  to  bring  his  Realm   in  fuch  Servitude,  £jj"\\\t 
"  without  the  confent  of  Parliament :  That,  if  Neceflity  N.  1, — s« 
"  forced  King  John  to   fuch  a  proceeding,    his  Engage- 
"  ment  was  null,  as  being  contrary  to  his  Coronation- 
"  Oath.  "     This  augufl  Aflembly,  not  content  with  fo 
particular  a    Decifion,  came  alfo  to  this  vigorous  Refolu- 
tion  :  "  That,  if  the  Pope  fhould  attempt  by  any  means 
"  whatever,   to  profecute  his  unjufl  Pretenfions,  the  Na- 
"  tion  fhould  with  all  their  Power  oppofe  him.  "     The 
Firmnefs  of  the  Parliament  caufed  the  Pope  to  defifl,  •  and 
had  not  only  a  prefent  Effect,  but  prevented   the  Kings 
of  England  from  being   ever  after  troubled,    upon  that 
occafion. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  lived  three  Years  in  Guienne  with-  Affairscf 
out  exercifing  his  Valour,  and  even  without  any  Profpe(5l  Caftile. 
of  doing  it  a  good  while.     On  a  fudden  he  was  drawn  out  f^c-Mi 
of  this  State  of  Tranquillity,   by  the  Sollicitations  of  Pe-  Mezeni. 
tier  King  of  Cajlile,  firnamed  the  Cruel,  who  was  lately 
expelled  his  Dominions.     Never  did  Prince  give  his  Peo- 
ple greater  Caufe  of  Difcontent.      Cruel    to  excefs,    and 
of  an  unbounded  Avarice,   he  illegally  put  to  Death  his 


(1)  A  Parliament  met  this  Year  at  Wtjtminfier,  en  OSIbcr  6,  which  was  prorogued  to  the  Friday  following,  and  difiblved  the  3d  of  Arozember.     Rot. 

Pari.  27  Edio.  III.  N.  1.     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  96,  &c This  Year  alfo  died  the  Lord  Edward  Baliol,  late  King  of  Scotland,  at  Doncafter  in  Tsrijhire, 

without  Iflue,  being  the  la  ft  of  the  Fam  ly  of  John  Baliol.     Knighton.  Col.  2627. 

(2)  Which  was  on  January  4.     Froiffart,  1.  1.  c.  221. 

(2)  Which  fteod  over  againft  St.  Martin's  Church,  at  a  Place  called  the  I'm  try.     Barries,  p.  635. 

(4.)  Knight,  n  fays  That  King  John  on  his  Death-bed  confefi'ed  to  Edward,  that  he  had  Conlcderates  in  London  and  elfewhere,  who  fecretly  collected  the 
fineft  Gold  of  the  Kingdom,  made  it  into  Plates,  and  fent  it  in  Barrels  to  France,  with  great  Quantities  of  Bows  and  Arrows,  &c.  and  that  he  had  unjuftly 
withheld  the  Crown  of  France  from  him,  till  the  Peace  of  Bretigny.     For  all  which,  upon  his  Requeft,  Ed-ward  entirely  forgave  him,  and  caufed  the  Gold 

.1  Arm:  to  be  feiied.  But  this  fcems  to  be  an  improbable  and  malicious  Story,  inconfiftent  with  the  Character  of  this  Prince,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the 
<-  ■l'1    and  mofl  liKral  and  fincere  Princes  of  his  Tim-.     H  s  Body  wa;  carried  into  France,  and  buried  at  St.  Deiys. 

(5)  This  Battle  was  fought  on  Septemb.  29.     King  Ed-ward  made  the  Purfuivant  at  Arms,  who  brought  him  the  News  of  this  Viitory,  a  Herald  by  the 
,  name  of  Winder,  which  Title  continues  to  this  Day.     Fr1ifart.L1.c22g.     Tyrrd.  . 

(61  When  upon  the  Delivery  of  the  Towns  to  the  French  King  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  were  ordered  to  depart,  fom« 
b,  and  many  more  Germans  and  Flemings,  refufed  to  obey  thol'e  Orders  ;  and  being  refolved  to  maintain  themfelves  by  War,  great  Numbers  ot  com- 
mi  <•  SoHi, ,  of  lU  N  itions  flocked  to  them,  and  increafing  to  fixteen  thouland  Men,  ravaged  France  in  a  miferable  Manner.  At  length  divrding  themfelves 
intatwc  Bodies,  one  Part  marrhed  to  Avignon,  and  by  their  ravages  grew  fo  formidable  to  the  Pope  that  he  published  a  Crufade  againft  them  ;  but  that 
.ominq  to  nothing,  he  ingaged  the  Marquif  ■-(  M-.tlarat  to  hire  thefe  Adventurers,  to  alnft  him  in  his  Wars  againft  the  Vifcount of  Milan.  Tne  Mar- 
quifs  accordingly  treated  with  their  Captain  Sir  John  Hawlmeod  art  EngUfhntati,  and  agreeing  with  him,  Ha-wiwood  went  with  his  Men  into  Italy,  to  the 
greai  [oyof  the  French  King.  flawhWwas  a  Tanner's  Son  of  EJex,  and  being  bound  Apprentice  to  a  Tailor  in  London  qui«W  his  Trade,  and  went 
.,  Soldfcrinto  Fran, ,-,  whereTie  was  knighted  for  his  Valour,  and  going  into  Italy  (as  was  faid)  was  fo  much  in  favour  with  the  Duke  of  Milan,  that  he 
<•  ive  him  his  natural  Daughter  in  Marriage.  After  the  Duke's  Death,  he  ferved  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  and  performed  fuch  great  Aftions  for  them, 
that  dying  in  their  Service,  they  erected  a" Monument  for  him  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  City.  The  Tranflator  fcrving  as_Chaplain  to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in 
The  late  Expedition  to  Italy  on  1  Account,  and  being  at  Florence,  took  particular  notice  of  this  Monument- 

Church  on  Hurfeback  in  Armor,  the  whole  of  a  green  Colour,  with  thefe  two  lines  under  his  Horle's  Feet- 


He   is  painted  on  the  Wall  of  the 


Johannes  Acutus  Eques  Britannicus,   Dux  fua?  astatis 
Cautiflirnus,  et  rei  militaris  peritiffimus,  habitus  eft. 
And  underneath  at  a  little  Diftance  thefe  Words  :  Opus  Pauli  Uccelli. 

1  -)  A  Parliament  met  this  Year  at  Tfefiminfier,  on  Jan.  22.  wherein  the  fecond  Statute  againft  Pmijors  was  enac.1*J, 
CtjSoridg.  p.  100.     Which  occalioned  tile  Pope's  demanding  the  Arrears  of  his  Tribure. 
,  This  Parliament  totAatlFeftminfiv,  March  30.  this  Year  1366.     Sje  Catm'?  Airidg.  p.  102, 
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1366.  great  Men,  with  the  fole  View  of  confiscating  their 
Eftates.  He  minded  only  the  gratifying  his  Paffions, 
without  any  regard  to  Honour  or  Confcience.  His  Bar- 
barity was  grown  to  that  height,  that  he  poifoned  Blanche 
de  Bourbon  his  Wife,  Sifter  of  the  Queen  of  Frame,  to 
marry  Maria  de  Padilla,  whom  he  had  long  kept  as  his 
Miftrefs.  Of  his  five  Baftard-Brothers,  the  cldeft  had 
lately  been  facriticed  to  his  Sufpicions,  and  the  other  four 
were  in  Danger.  Henry  Earl  of  Trejlamare,  oneofthele 
Brothers,  feeing  himfelf  every  moment  threatned  with 
the  fame  Fate,  rebelled  againft  Peter,  and  ingaged  in  his 
Quarrel  the  King  of  Arragon,  with  the  princiu^  Cafti- 
lian  Lords,  who  could  no  longer  bear  the  Tyranny  of 
their  Sovereign.  His  Enterprize  being  at  firft  unfuccefs- 
Ful,  he  was  repulfed  by  the  Tyrant,  and  forced  to  fly  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  promifed  him  Aid.  Belides 
King  Charles's  defire  to  revtnge  the  Death  of  the  Queen 
his  Sifter-in-law,  he  was  very  glad  to  find  Employment 
for  a  great  Number  of  idle  Soldiers,  who,  fincc  the  late 
Peace  fwarmed  in  France,  and  committed  great  Dilur- 
ders(i).  With  this  view,  he  railed  for  Henry's  Aflift- 
ance  an  Army,  the  Command  whereof  he  gave  to  John 
de  Bourbon  Earl  of  Marche,  the  Queen's  Coufin-Germao, 
and  was  pleafed  that  du  Guefdin,  whole  Ranfom  he  paid 
to  Chandos,  fhould  be  of  this  Expedition. 
Peter  tie  With  thefe  Troops,  and  the  Affiifance  of  the  Cajlilians, 

I'dtiTni  Hc"ry  marched  through  Arragon  into  Cajlile,  where  the 
minims.        Tyrant  faw  himfelf  immediately  forfaken  by  all  his  No- 
Froiflart,      ble?,  except  one  fingle  Knight.    This  Defection  putting  it 
Walfing.3'    out  oi  n's  P°wcr  to  withftand  his  Brother,  he  would  have 
retired  into  Portugal,  but  was  denied  Entrance.     In  this 
Diftrefs,  he  chofe  to  go  out  of  Spain,  by  way  of  Bayonne, 
from  whence   he  repaired  to  Bourdeaux,  to  implore  the 
Be  defim     Aid  and  Protection  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    If  the  young 
tie  jiidef    Heroe  had   reflected  on   the   Unworthinefs  of  the  Prince 
Wafa'wif  wno  defired  his  Afliirancc,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  refufed 
undertakes  id  his  Requeft.     But  confidering,  on  this  Occafion,  only  the 
refit,™  bm.   j-jonour  0f  reft0rin^  a  denoted  King,  and  perhaps  weary 

Knighton.        ,  n.        T  .rb    ,        '  ,     bl  1  1  •  tL 

of  an  unaehve  Life,   he  undertook  to   replace  him  on  the 

Throne.     To   that  end,    he   levied  an  Army  of  thirty 

thoufand  Men,  and  marched  at  their  Head  towards  Spain, 

loaded  with  Promifes  (2)  from  the  Cajlilian,  and  big  with 

At\.  Pub.     Expectation  of  gathering  frefh  Laurels  (3).  As  he  had  no 

Vi-P-5'2.  otner  way  t0  enter  Cq/iile  but  through  Navarre*  he  had 

taken  care  to  fecure  a  Paflage,    by  a  Treaty  with  the 

1367.     King  of  that  Country  (4).     So  he  marched  without  op- 

m  marches   pofltlon  to  tne  Frontiers  of  Call  He.     Henry,  who  was  now 

towards  r  ..-'.,.  /-iTi>ri_ru 

Cartile.        crowned  at  Burgos,  receiving  Advice  of  the  March  ottne 
Wailing.      Englijh  Prince,  advanced  towards  Navarre  with  a  power- 
ful Army,  to  oppofe  his  Paflage.   He  might  very  poflibly 
have  executed  his  Defign,  confidering  the   Superiority  of 
his   Forces,  had  he  been  fo  wife  as  to  avoid  a   Battle. 
Ad.  Pub.     This  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  moft  apprehenfive  of,  and 
VI.  p-  554-  therefore  to  provoke  him,  fent  him  a  very  infulting  Defiance, 
which  Henry  could  not  forbear  to  accept.  The  two  Armies 
approaching  each  other,  the  Battle  was  fought  near  Ne- 
Battkof     jara  (5),  a  little  Town  on  the  Frontiers  of  Cajlile.     As 
Froiiftrt,      the  FieIds  of  C'"#  and  Poiiliers  had  feen  the  Prince  of 
1. 1.  c.  239.  Wales   perform  Wonders,    that  of  Nejara  was  likewife 
Kai"hgn      Witnefs  of  his  heroic  Actions,  which  after  a  long  Struggle, 
mg  ton.     maje  Victory  incline  to  his  Side.     The  Spanijh  Army  re- 
inforced with  a  ftrong  Body  of  French  Troops,  was  entire- 
ly   routed.     Bertram!   du    Guefdin,  with    the    Marfhal 
£>'  Endreghen  were  taken   Prisoners.     Henry  having  no 
refuge  left  in  Cajlile,  after  the  lofs  of  his  Army,  retired 
into  Arragon,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  Languedoc,  to 
implore  tlie  Aid  of  the  Duke  of  Anjau  the  Governor. 
Peter  Peter  was  at  firft  fo  grateful,  that   prefently  after  the 

thanks  the  gattiei  ne  threw  himfelf  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Feet, 
tb'c"i',ei°ry.  t°  thank  him  for  reftoring  him  to  his  Kingdom.  The 
At\.  Pub.  Prince  of  Wales  lifting  him  up  immediately,  and  holding 
VI.  p-  531-  njm  jn  njs  Arms,  faid,  "  It  was  to  God  alone  he  was 
1  $  "  indebted  for  the  Victory,  and  not  to  a  Prince  who  was 

"  only  a  weak  Inftrument  in   his  hand."     The   Confe- 
rence of  this  good  Succefs  was  the  Reftoration  of  Peter 


to  the  Throne  from  whence  he  had  been  driven.  .It  was    1  368. 
now  time  for  that  Prince  to  think  of  performing  his  Pro- 
miles,  and   rewarding  the  brave   Soldiers,  who  had  ven- 
tured their  Lives  in  his  Service.     But  as  he  was  no  lei    ■■ 
perfidious  than  cruel,  alter  long  feeding  them  with  I    pes' 
of  Provifions  and  Money,  he  repaid  them  with  black  In- 
gratitude.     Want  foon  bred  among  the  Soldiei    a    i  '.  ir- 
tality,  wiiich  fwept  away  great  Numbers,  and  the 
lofing  the  reft  obliged  the  Prince,  who  faw  himic!;  b 
amufed,  to   retire    extremely    diflatisfied.      He   was 
forced  to   fell  his  Plate,  to  provide  for  the  more  prefling 
occafions  of  his  Army,  till  he  could  entirely  fatisfy  them. 
But  this  was  not  all  the  Mifchicf  caufed  by  thi^  lard  Ex- 
pedition.   During  the  Prince's  flay  in  Spar,:,  he  contracted 
a  Diftemper  of  which  he  never  recovered. 

Thus  ended  the  Enterprize  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  Catafi 
Enterprize  glorious  indeed,  it  the  Succefs  only  be  conn-  '.'  p< 
dered,  but  not  very  honorable  as  to  the  Gaufe  he  efpoufed,  fc' 
fince  it  wjj  folely  to  reftore  to  the  Throne  the  built 
of  Princes.  Heaven  afterwards  took  care  to  revenge  the 
Englifli  and  Cajlilians.  Du  Guefdin  paving  his  Rani 
went  and  joined  Henry  again,  and  both  together  laboured, 
with  the  AfTiftance  of  France,  to  bring  a  frefh  Army 
into  the  Held.  As  foon  as  they  were  readv,  they  re-en- 
tered CcJIHp,  and  made  fo  great  a  Prog  rel's,  that  they  were 
foon  in  condition  to  befiege  Toledo.  Peter  flyintr  to  the 
Relief  of  that  City,  was  defeated  and  forced  to  retire  to 
the  Caftle  of  Montiel,  where  he  was  immediately  invefted. 
As  he  faw  his  Cafe  to  be  defperatc,  he  refolved  ij  go  to 
Du  Guefdin  in  his  Tent,  imagining  he  would  procure  him 
tolerable  Conditions,  or  help  him  to  make  his  Efcape. 
VJnhappilv  for  him,  he  found  Henry  his  Brother  there. 
The  two  Princes  falling  firft  to  Reproaches,  and  then  to 
Blows,  Henry  threw  his  Brother  to  the  Ground,  and  ftab- 
bed  him  with  his  Dagger.  After  that  he  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  once  more  acknowledged  King  of  Cajlile,  without 
any  oppofition. 

Edward  III  lias  appeared  hitherto  on  the  Theatre  of  Difference 
the  World,  as  one  of  the  moft  glorious  Princes  that  ever     T""Jb,t 
fwayed  Scepter.     If  he.  had  finifhed  his  Courfe  before  the  riminetf 
Revolution  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of,  perhaps  it  would  have  Edward'* 
been  difficult  to  find  an  Inftanceof  a  Reign  more  conftantiv  R',;-"" 
fortunate.   But  his  latter  Years  will  prefent  us  with  a  very 
different  Scene  from  thole  we  have  feen.     Fortune  grew 
weary  of  favouring  this  Monarch   in  his   old  Age,  after 
careffing  him  fo  much  in   his  younger  Days.     She  robbed 
him  before  his  Death  of  all  his  glorious  Conquefis,   which 
were  purchaled  fo  clearly,  and  thefe  LofTes  were  attended 
with  many  other  Vexations.     This  is  what  remains  to  be 
confidered  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Reign  (6). 

Lionel  Duke   of  Clarence  Edward's  third    Son,   being  Prime  Lio- 
contracted  to  Violanta  Daughter   of  John  Galeazzo  Duke  ™JT' 
of  Milan  (7),  went  toconfummate  his  Marriage,  with  aFrouTarf.' 
fplendid  Retinue,  and  many  young  Noblemen  who  atten-  '•  '•  ?■  238. 
ded  him  to  do  him  honour.      For  fome  time  there  was  'vf'  '3"lj' 
nothing  but  Entertainments  and  Diverfions,  which  were  564..    * 
daily  renewed    in  favour  of  a  Prince  whofe  Alliance  was 
fo  honorable  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.      Thefe  Diverfions  We  <■-■• 
fo  lavifhly  procured  him,   haftened  his  end.   Five  Months  ''"J' 
after  his  Marriage,   he  died   in   Montferrat  in   the   thirty 
fecond  Year  of  his  Age.     By  his  firft  Marriage  with  the 
fole   Heirefs  of  the  Earl  of  Ul/ler  in   Ireland,  he  left  a 
Daughter  called  Philippa,  of  whofe  Poiterity  I  fhall  have 
frequent  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter  (8). 

Edward's  Trouble  for  the  Lofs  of  his  Son  was  quick-     1369. 
]y  followed  by  another,  of  which  he  was  no  lefs  fenfible,  Charles  v, 
The  Treaty  of  Bretignywzs  fo  difadvantagious  to  France, -'jj^'J^' 
that  Charles  V,  who  had  himfelf  made  it,  probably  con-  breaking  the 
fented  to  it  only  with  Intention  to  break  it,  the  firft  op-  "**""}  °f 
portunity.     The  French  were  no  better  difpofed.     This  p^-Jf^" 
quickly  appeared  in   all   the  Difficulties  caufed  by  them  Waifing. 
when    the    refigned   Provinces  came   to  be    delivered    to  Mez«ai. 
the  King  of  England.      King  John  was  the  only  Perfon 
that  acted  with  Sincerity,  and  it  was  lie,  that  by  his  own 
Authority  prevented  thefe   Obftacles  from  being  carried 


(i)  Thefe  were  the  other  Body  of  disbanded  Soldiers  mentioned  in  the  Note  above,  who  remained  in  France,  and  called  themfelves  the  Companions. 
They  routed  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Anjott,  under  the  Command  of  Sir  Nicholas  Dagwcrtb,  Son  oi  Thomas  Dagworth,  treacheronfly  flain  in  Bretagnt 
feveral  Years  before.  As  they  were  molt  Ent^lijh,  the  King  of  England  was  defired  to  reftrain  them  by  his  Authority,  who  calling  them  home  by  Proclamation, 
they  replied,  as  they  held  nothing  in  England  oi  the  King,  fo  neither  for  him,  nor  any  one  elfe,  would  they  leave  their  Garrilbns  and  Livelihood,  got  with  lo 
much  labour.     Waif  p.  178. 

;i)  He  engaged  to  pay  fifty  fix  thoufand  Florins  fir  the  Wages  of  his  Army,  and  left  his  three  Daughters  Pledges  for  the  Money;  he  transferred  aifo  by  hfs 
Charter  the  Cables  of  Vtrmefo,  Lequitio,  Bilbao,  arid  OaVu/ej,  with  the  Province  of  Btfcay,  to  Prince  Edward  and  his  Heirs  forever,  wholly  discharged  of 
all  Sovereignty  and  Refort.     Rimer's  Fad.  Tom.  6.  p.  E.I2,   521,   5?9-     Barnes,  p.  684. 

(3)  It  mult  be  obferved  that  he  had  by  private  Meffengers  drawn  oft"  the  Companions  (now  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  and  Sir  Robert  Kxmcs J  from 
the  Service of  Hen  ry,  and  they  were  in  his  Army  to  the  Number  of  twelve  thoufand.     Waif.  p.  181. 

(4)  And  by  engaging  to  pay  him  twentv  thoufand  Livres.      Froiffart,   1.  I.  c.  231. 

(5)  On  April  y  Renter's  Feed.  Tom.  6.  p.  <;  57.     Froiffart,  1.  t .  e.  13S.     Waif  p.  1S1. 

(6)  A  Parliament  nxt  this  Year  on  May  1.  which  granted  the  King  for  two  Years,  on  every  Sack  of  Wool,  thirty  Shillings  and  Eight-p^nce,  fo  much  of 
every  two  hundred  and  fevenry  Fells,  and  of  every  Lair  of  Skins  four  Pounds  over  and  above  the  old  Cuftom  of  fix  Shillings  and  Eicht-pencc  on  every  Sack  of 
Wool,  and  fo  much  on  twenty  dozen  of  Fells,  and  thirteen  Shillings  and  Four-pence  on  every  Laft  of  Skins.     Rot.  Par.  42  Eav>.  III.  N.  1. 8. 

(7)  He  had  with  her  one  hundred  thoufand  Florins  of  Gold,  and  the  Cities  of  Mondcvi,  Alba  Pomfcia,  Clarafchi,  and  Cunci,  with  their  Territories,  and 
Apiicndanccs.     Ryther's  Feed.  Tom.  6.  p.  54-. 

(81  He  was  buried  at  Pavia,  and  afterwards  brought  over  into  Englandhy  Thomas  Newborn,  Elq;  and  others,  and  interred  at  Clare  in  Suffolk,  in  the  Con- 
v.  lit- Church  of  the  rlugutsin  Friers,  near  his  rinl  Wife  Elixjltetb  de  Burgh.  H.s  young  Widow  Violanta  was  married  to  Otto  Pa'asok^ui,  MarquiJi  of  Msr.t- 
Jerrat,  ftabbtd  afterwards  by  an  Holder. 
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too  far.  Charles  his  Son  and  Succeflbr,  whom  tlie  French 
firname  the  Wife,  was  not  of  fo  fcrupulous  a  Temper.  He 
was  nofooneron  the  Throne,  but  he  tried  to  evade  what 
remained  unexecuted  of  the  Treaty.  He  even  neglected 
to  do  Edward  Juilice  upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  Efcape, 
nor  delivered  up  the  Earldom  of  Gaure.  The  Judgment 
upon  the  Affair  of  Behiitle,  referred  to  Arbitrators,  was 
delayed  on  feveral  pretences.  King  John's  Ranfom  was 
not  paid,  or  if  Charles  paid  any  thing  after  his  Acceltion  to 
the  Crown,  it  was  but  a  fmall  part  in  refpeft  of  what  was 
yet  due.  Mean  time  Edward,  who  had  ftill  in  his  hands  the 
Dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans,  and  feveral  other  Hoftages, 
could  not  imagine,  that  Charles  thought  of  renewing  the 
War,  and  believed  his  Inability  to  be  the  only  Caufe  of  all 
thefe  Delays.  Affairs  proceeded  thus  flowly  from  the 
Death  of  John,  till  his  Succeffor  was  able  to  takejuft 
meafures,  to  accomplifh  his  Defigns.  He  ever  pretended 
a  Willingnefs  to  complete  the  Execution  of  the  Treaty, 
and,  under  colour  of  paying  his  Father's  Ranfom,  to  which 
he  was  bound,  he  heaped  up  Money  very  liberally  fupplied 
by  the  States,  well  knowing  for  what  it  was  intended. 
With  this  Aid  he  engaged  feveral  German  Princes  in  his 
Intereft,  and  when  he  thought  matters  ripe,  fought  a 
pretence  to  break  with  England. 

When  Edward  was  meditating  a  'War  with  France, 
he  believed  it  proper  to  attach  to  his  Service  the  principal 
Lords  of  Guienne,  by  feveral  Grants  which  he  revoked 
immediately  after  a  Peace.  This  Proceeding  fo  exafpe- 
rated  thefe  Lords,  that  they  wanted  only  a  favorable  Op- 
portunity to  fhow  their  Refentment.  In  all  appearance, 
they  would  have  long  waited  in  vain,  if  Charles  had  not 
given  them  private  Intimation  that  they  fhould  be  fup- 
ported.  As  foon  as  they  werefure  of  his  Protection,  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  a  pretence  to  complain  ;  and  they 
were  not  long  without  having  one,  as  they  thought,  fuffi- 
ciently  plaufible,  to  authorize  them  to  throw  off  the  Mafk. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  having  laid  upon  Guienne  a  Tax 
[called  Feuage,  or  Chimney-Money]  in  order  to  pay  the 
Arrears  due  to  the  Troops  levied  for  the  Spanijh  War  ( 1 ), 
inadvertently  furnifhed  his  Enemies  with  the  defired  Op- 
portunity to  declare  themfelves.  The  Lord  d'Jlbret, 
the  Earls  of  Jrmagnac,  Cominges,  Perigord,  and  Camming, 
incouraging  their  Vaflals  to  complain  of  this  new  Tax, 
received  their  Complaints,  brought  them  to  the  Prince, 
and  addrelled  him  upon  that  occafion.  Their  Remon- 
ft ranees  were  ill  received,  both  becaufe  the  Prince  was  in 
want  of  Money,  and  by  reafon  of  the  Haughtinefs  where- 
with they  were  made.  This  was  the  very  thing  the  Lords 
wanted.  On  pretence  they  could  not  have  Juftice  from 
their  Prince,  they  applied  to  the  King  of  France,  whom 
they  fuppofed  to  be  ltill  Sovereign  Lord  of  Guienne,  and 
prayed  him  to  grant  them  Letters  of  Appeal  to  his  Parlia- 
ment. Charles  not  thinking  proper  to  declare  himfelf  yet, 
cherifhed  this  Difpofition,  and  in  the  mean  time,  kept 
them  at  Paris.  The  Journey  of  thefe  Lords,  and  their 
long  Stay  at  the  Court  of  France,  gave  the  Prince  of 
JFales  fome  Sufpicion.  He  writ  Letter  after  Letter  to  the 
King  his  Father,  to  warn  him  that  fomething  was  contri- 
ving at  Paris  againft  him,  but  thefe  Warnings  were  to  no 
purpofe.  The  King  and  his  Council  imagining,  the  war- 
like Prince  tired  with  an  idle  Life  fought  occafion  to  re- 
new the  War,  were  regard'efs  of  his  Remonftrances. 

WhWd  Edward  relied  on  the  Sincerity  of  the  French, 
his  Son's  Diftemper  daily  growing  more  dangerous,  turned 
at  laft  to  a  real  Dropfy.  The  Prince's  ill  State  of  Health, 
and  the  King  his  Father's  Infirmnefs,  haftened  the  Refolu- 
tions  of  the  King  of  France.  As  he  faw  there  could  not  be 
a  more  favorablejunfture  to  execute  his  Defigns,  he  granted 
the  Gafeon  Lords,  the  Letters  of  Appeal  they  required  ;  pre- 
tending, notwithstanding  his  Oaths,  and  all  his  Father's  Re- 
fignations  and  Renunciations,  that  he  was  ftill  Sovereign  of 
Guienne.  He  built  his  Pretenfions  upon  Edward's  not 
having  fent  his  Renunciation  to  the  Crown  of  France, 
purfuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny.  But  that  Renuncia- 
tion being  only  a  Confequence  of  the  full  Performance  of 
theTieaty,  Edward  did  not  think  himfelf,  as  indeed  he 
was  not,  bound  to  make  it,  till  the  whole  was  executed. 
However  he  had  absolutely  quitted  the  Title  of  King  of 
France  (z),  a  clear  Evidence  that  he  had  no  ill  Intentions. 
Belides,  Charles  himfelf  had  not  been  more  punctual  to 
renounce  the  Provinces  yielded  to  Englandby  the  Treaty  of 
Bretigny.  Thefe  reciprocal  Renunciations  were  confidered  as 
the  Seal  of  theTreaty,  after  the  two  Kings  fhould  be  fatisfied 
concerning  the  Execution.  However  that  be,  Charles  ufed 
this  Pretence  to  fummon  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  appear 


before    the    Court  of  Peers,  to  anfwer  for  "his  pretended     1369. 
Tyranny  upon  the  People  of  thofe  Provinces  (3).     The  Wi'Anfumr. 
Prince's  high  Spirit  not  fuffering  him  to  bear  this  Affront  £ "'.'c"' 
without  fhowing  his  Refentment,  he  replied,  he  would  not  24i,  i+i.  ' 
fail  to  appear,  but  it  fhould  be  at  the  head  of  lixty  thou- 
fand  Men.      Mean  while  Charles  was  amufing  Edward, 
by  expoftulating  with  him,    as  if  he  were   defirous  the 
Affair  ihould  be  put  in  Negotiation.    Edward  anfwered  by 
giving  Words  for  Words,  not  imagining  they  really  de- 
ligned  to  difpute    his  Sovereignty  of  Guienne,  fo  clearly 
fettled  in  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  much  lefs  that  France 
was  able  to  renew  the  War.     But  he  prepofteroufly    flat- 
tered   himfelf.     It  was   not  the  Sovereignty  of  Guienne  Criaries»„ . 
only  that  Charles  defigned  to  difpute,  he  pretended  more-  tends  the 
over  that  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  was  void,  becaufe   Ed-  ^""y  °f 
ward  had  not  prevented  certain  Plunderers  (4)  that  came  j£,Jj* 
out  of  his  Dominions,  from  entering  France,  and  becaufe 
he  had  not  evacuated  all  the  Towns  that  were  to  be  refto- 
red.     On  thefe  Pretences  he  ordered  War  to  be  proclaimed  He  proclaim 
by  a  Footman,  becaufe  the  Prince  of  JFales  had   feized  '*'•"■■ 
thofe  that  brought  him  the  Summons.     Shortly  after,  he     •  °  2+  • 
publifhed  an  Edict  confifcating  all  the  Lands  held  by  the 
Englifli  in  France,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Crown. 

The  Praifes    befiowed  on  this    Prince   by  the   French  Remarks  on 
Writers  for  fo  wifely  improving  the  Junctures  that  of-  '*"  Rut" 
fered  to  recover  his  Dominions,  deferve  fome  Reflection. 
It  is  true,  he  acted  with  Prudence,  if  Sincerity  and   Ho- 
nefty  are  to  go  for  nothing.     The  good  Succefs  his  Con- 
duit was  crowned  with,    freed  France  for  a  time  from 
her  unfortunate  Condition.      But  if  we  confider  it  clofely, 
this  Prudence  is  real  Perfidioufnefs.     For  even  fuppofing 
Edward  had  not  executed  any  one  Article  of  the  Treaty, 
his  Non-performance  did  not  give  Charles  a  Right  to  pro- 
claim War  againft  him.     The  King  his  Father  and  him- 
felf had   exprefsly  renounced,  with  an  Oath,  all  violent 
Methods  in  cafe  of  Non-execution.     Befides,  he  had  not 
himfelf  performed  all  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty,  fo  that 
all  he  could  reafonably  demand,  was  a  Compenfation.   But 
it  was  an  open  renouncing  of  good  Faith,  to  annul  the 
whole  Treaty,  on  pretence  that  fome  Articles  remained 
ftill  to  be  performed  by  England,  when   he  himfelf  left 
feveral  unexecuted.     Moreover,  his  Pretences  of  a  Rupture 
were  fo  frivolous,  that  the  French  Hiftorians  not  being  able 
to  relate  them  precifely,  confine  themfelves  to  Generals, 
without  mentioning  Particulars.     The  moft  plaufible  Pre- 
tence alledged  by  Froiffart^  is  this,  The  Prince  of  Wales  c,  2,j. 
not  having  wherewithal  to  pay  the  Troops  lately  returned  from 
Spain,_/7*  thoufandMen  disbandingthemfelves,  and  afterwards 
joining  again,  committed  great  Ravages  in  Guienne.     The 
Prince  defiring  them  to  depart  his  Dominions,  they  threw 
themfelves  into  the  neighbouring  Provinces  of  F ranee,  and 
plundered  them  unpunijhed,    the  French  not   being  able  to 
hinder  them.     Suppofing  the  Thing  to  be  as  Froiffart  re- 
lates it,    it  was    not   now  practicable  foi  the   Prince  of 
JFales  to  go  into  France  and  quell  thefe  roving  Plunderers, 
who  had  entered  that  Kingdom.     It  appears  however,  he 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  Power,  fince  he  impofed  on  his 
Dukedom   the  Feuage-Tax,  in  order  to  pay  his  Troops. 
But  Charles  made  this  very  Thing  a  pretence  for  a  Rup- 
ture, whence  it  is  evident  he  only   fought  occafion   to 
quarrel.      The  fame  Hiftorian  fays  further,  that  Charles 
ordering  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  to  be  examined   in  his 
Council,  the  chief  Debate  ran  upon  the  Article,  whereby  Art.xxxvL 
the  two  Kings  renounced  all  violent  methods  in  cafe  of 
Non-execution.      He   adds,    he    was   advifed   upon  that 
foundation  to  proceed  to  a  Rupture,  becaufe  Edward  ne- 
ver ceafed  to  make  War  upon  France.     But  he  does  not 
fay,  How  or  Where,  neither  mentions  any  particulars. 
However,  from  what  that  Author  relates,  it  is  very  eafy 
to  infer,  that  before  the  Treaty  was  examined,  Charles 
had  refolved  upon  War,  and,   that  this  Examination  was 
only  made  to  find  fome  Pretence.     Mezerai  fays,  the  oc- 
cafion of  the  Rupture  was,  Edward's  not  withdrawing  all 
his  Troops  out  of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  does  not  name  any 
one   Place  where  thefe  Troops    remained.     Thus  it   is 
manifeft,    the  French  Authors  were  at  a  lofs  what   to 
alledge. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  eafily  conceded, 
that  Charles's  Wifdom  was  not  a  very  fcrupulous  Virtue  ; 
whether  he  figned  the  Treaty  with  an  Intention  to  break 
it,  or  formed  not  that  defign  till  a  favorable  opportunity 
offered.  It  is  therefore  the  Effect,  and  not  the  Caufe, 
which  made  this  Prince's  Conduct  to  be  fo  much  ad- 
mired. Had  he  been  as  unfuccefsful,  as  he  was  fortu- 
nate, he  would  have  re-plunged  France  into  a  gulph  of 


( 1)  At  one  Livte  a  Chimney,  this  Tax  would  have  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand  Livres  a  Year.     Froiffart,  1,  i.  c.  239.     This  Tax  ww  laid  an 
by  the  confent  of  the  Eftates  of  Guienne  affembled  in  Parliament  ;  and  was  to  laft  only  five  Years.     Ibid. 

(2)  And  ceafed  to  quarter  the  Arms  of  France  with  thofe  of  England. 

(3)  This  Citation  is  dated  at  Paris,  Jan.  25.     FroiJJart,  1.  1.  0.241. 

(4)  The  Companions  mentioned  in  a  foregoing  Note,  and  which  were  fent  away  by  Prince  Edv/erd  faint  tine  after  ius  return  fiem  Sfjm. 
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2369.     Mifery,  and  thereby  juftly  incurred  the  blame  of  the  whole  ward  relying  on   the  Sincerity  of   the  FreHtb,    and  the 

World,   and  doubtk-fs,    of  thofe  very  Writers  who  have  Juftiee  of  his   Caufe,    made  no  fcrup'e   to  enter  into  a:i 

given  him  fo  great  Commendations.  Engagement,    to  which  he   was   not  obliged.       He   v.,.   1    *5 

*State  °f  Jf-       Before  I  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  this  fecond  War,  plcafed,  even   after   the  Duke  of  /tnjou's  Efcape,   to  ; 

•^h'fJt"""' ll   w'--    ^e   fartncr   neceiTary  to   confider,    how    matters  mife    to   relcafe   the  Duke    of    Berry,    and    the   Karl 
,,,..-•11.        flood  between   the  two  Crowns,  at   the  time  of  the  Rup- 


•:■  . 


ture.  Tlie  French  complained,  Edward  had  not  ccafed 
to  make  War  againft  France,  nor  withdrawn  all  his 
Troops  out  of  the  Kingdom,  purfuant  to  his  Engage- 
ments. But  thefe  are  general  Complaints,  containing  no 
particular  Fact.  Belides,  it  is  not  vary  likely,  that  Ed- 
•ward,  to  whom  this  Treaty  was  fo  advantagious,  would 
have  furnifhed  France  with  a  pretence  to  break  it.  The 
Treaty  it  felf  (hews,  the  Englijk  Monarch's  Engagements 
were  inconfidcrable,  in  refpedt  of  the  advantages  he  reap- 
ed by  it.  This  gives  occafion  to  prefume,  that  being  a 
Prince  of  great  Abilities,  as  all  mult  own,  he  could  not 
be  fo  unwife  as  to  raife  any  Obftacles  himfelf  againft  the 
execution  of  fo  advantagious  a  Treaty.  As  for  the  pre- 
tended Injury  done  the  Gafcons  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
it  is  evident  from  the  Treaty,  that  Charles  had  no  right 
to  interpofe. 


Alenfon,  in  cafe  the  matter  in  difpute  was  dc  :  .fa- 
vour of  France.  He  even  carried  his  (Jen;  :  :  far, 
as  to  give  thefe.  two  Princes  leave  to  return  home,  con 
tenting  himfelf  with  taking  their  word,  that  if  the  Affai; 
was  determined  in  his  favour  by  the  Arbitrator:,  thej 
would  come  back  to  England  and  remain  in  Hoftage, 
only  till  he  was  in  poffeifion  of  the  Territory  in  dif 
pute.  Thefe  two  Prince,  embraced  his  Generality,  ai  ' 
returned  to  France.  Mean  while,  the  Affair  Was  left 
undecided,  and  the  Hoftages  thought  no  more  of  return- 
ing. 

The   Earl  of  fit.  Pol  obtained  his  Liberty,  upon  leaving  I 
his  two  Sons  in  his  room. 

Charles   el'  Artois     made     his    Efcape     without     taking 
Leave. 

The  Lords   of  Luxemburg,    Ejlampes  and  Her.gefr,  died 
in  England,  and   Charles  fent  not  other  Hoftages  in  their 


It  was  not  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  the  Englifl),  whofe     room,  though  he  was  often  required. 


Complaints  appear  much  more  juft.  It  is  true,  King 
John,  whofe  Sincerity  can  never  be  too  much  commend- 
ed, performed  the  Treaty  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 
He  was  no  fooner  returned  into  his  Dominions,  but  he 
ratified  every  Article,  feparately ,  by  particular  Acts. 
Then,  not  content  with  the  fwearing  himfelf  to  the  ob- 
fervance  thereof,  he  obliged  the  Dauphin  his  Son,  who 
was  to  fucceed  him,  to  take  the  fame  Oath.     So  that  all  de- 


The  Earl  of  Harcourt  had  leave  for  a   certain  time,  and  A/K  '' 
returned  no  more.  u  '   ' 

Guy  de  Blais  did  the  fame  thing  ;  but  agreed  afterwards  p.  ;68. 
with  Edward,  by  giving  him  Soijfons. 

Montmorency,  Boucherc'oe  and   Maulevrier,  had    leave  to  ''    :•  ' '' 
go  to  France,  but  took  care  never  to  return.     It   is  likely,  -c6*' 
however,  they  gave   the  King  fome  Satisfaction,  fince   we 
do  not   find  any   Complaint  againft  them  in  the  Cclledion 


feels  in   his    Engagements,     by    reafon  of    his   Captivity,  of  the  Publick  Acts,  from   whence  I  have  taken  thefe  par- 
were  removed  by    his   Ratifications,  when  at   full  Liberty  ticulars. 

in  his   own  Territories.     Performance  was  a  Mill  more  au-  As    for    the    other    Hofiages    of    lefs    note,    and     the 

thentick  Confirmation  than   Promifes  or  Oaths.     He  put  Burgeffes  of    the   Towns,     whereof  Totdoufc  neglected   to 

Edward  in  poffeiTion  of  the  Lands  refigned  by  the  Treaty,  fend  Her's,  Edward  generoufly  g.'ve  fome  their  Freedom, 

without  any   rcferve,  and  paiticularly    thofe   held   of  Gut-  and  the  reft  compounded  for  their  Ranfom,  or  died  in  Eng- 

enne.     If  he   had   not  meant   to  give  up  the  Sovereignty  land. 

with  the   Lands,  it   is  not  credible  that  he,  and  the  Prince  As  for  King   John's  Ranfom,  there  fs. ill   remained  un- 

his  Son,  fhould   make   no  exception  of  that  Sovereignty,  paid,    near  two    Millions.     .  It   is  true,     Edward  received 

either  in  the  Treaty  it  felf,  or  in  any  of  the  Ratifications  of  Charles,    at  fcveral  times,    about  three   hundred   thou- 

of  each   particular  Article.     At  lead:  they  would  not  have  fand  Crowns,    which,    added   to   what   was  paid    by   the 

neglected  to  make  a  Proteftation,    when  Edward  erected  King   his  Father,  amounted   to  little  more  than    the  firft 


Guienne  into  a  Principality,  and  inverted  the  Prince  his 
Son,  without  the  participation  of  France.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  Difpute  between  the  two  Kings,  concerning  two 
inconfidcrable  Territories,  but  not  to  quarrel  for  luch  a 
Trifle,  the  matter  was  put  to  Arbitration.  As  for  the 
Ranfom,  King  John's  Inability  was  the  fole  Caufe  of  his 
not  paying  it  at  the  time  appointed.     Edward  was  fo  well 


Million,     which    was    due    feven    or    eight    Months    be- 
fore. 

It   appears  then,    that  Edward  was    the    only   Perfon 
wronged,  and   yet  Charles  pretended,  the  Treaty    of  Bre- 
tigny  was   void,    by   the  Ncn-Performance   of  fome  Arti- 
cles on  the  part  of  England;  Articles,  which  no  niftorian 
has  diftindtly  mentioned.     Upon  this  foundation  he  aiTert- 
tatisfied  of  that  Prince's  Sincerity,  that  he  made  no  fcruplc    edr  that  France,  reftorcd  to  her  antient  Right,   might  juftly 
to   prolong   the   time   of  Payment,  in  order   to   give  him     confifcate  the  Provinces  refigned  to  England.     Alter   thefe 
fome  refpite.     This  Moderation  was  the  reafon  why  at    Remarks,  which  feemed  neceflary  for  clearing  this  Fail, 
the  time  of  King  John's  Death,    there  remained   ftill  to     it  is  time  to  refume  the  thread  of  the  Hiftory. 
pay,  two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  of  the  firft    Million.         Edward  was  extremely  furprized  to   find  that   Charles  p  n;hien 
Moreover,  in  expectation,  that  John,  or  the  Dauphin   his    who  paffed  not  for  a  Warrior,  durft  attempt  to  enter  into  '  '  "  '  - 
Son,    would  pay  him  in  time,  Edward  was  not  fo  ftrict    competition   with  a  Prince  that  had  gained  fo  many  Bat-  ',,  ' 
How  tie       w'tn   retard  to  the   Hoftages  as  he  fhould  have  been.     I     ties.     He  was  ftill   more  aftoniihed,    fhortly   after,    when  r. 
French  Ho-   have  obferved   he  readily    confented,    that   Prince  Philip,     he  heard   that   the   Earldom   of    Ponthicti  was   feized  (r),  c";tmc''- 
"'afterwards  Duke  of  Burgundy,  fhould  be  one  of  the  Ten     and  the  principal  Cities  of  Guienne  were  in  Arms  againft  j-r  ..,-.. 
to  be  releafed  by   the  XVIIth  Article  of  the  Treaty,  tho'     him.     He   fummoned    a    Parliament  (2),     which    granted  1.  i.c!  24G, 
it  was   in  his  Power  to  give-  one  of  lef;  Diftinction.     All     him    a    great  Aid    to     maintain     fo    necelLrv     a    War, 
the  reft   had  in  England  all  the  Liberty  they  could  reafona-     wherein   he   was  unwillingly   engaged.     By   the  Advice  of  fte  g.; 
bly  defire.     The   Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Act 's*\s  full  of    this    Parliament,     he    re-afiiimed    the  Title   of    King    of,       .  .-„, 
Licences  granted  them,  to  go  and  take  care  of  their  private     France,    which  he   had   relinquifhed   fince   the   Peace  .(.3).  °f  Fi 
Affairs  in  France.     The  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Earls  of  Grand-     After  obtaining    this  Aid  from   his   Subjects,  and   a  pofi-  y  "„' , ',', 
pre  and  Brenne,    the  Lords  of   Clcre  and   Derval  abufed     tive  Promife  to   fupport   him  as  long  as  the  War   fhould  643. 
this  favour,  and    all  Edward's  Inftances  could  not  procure     laft,   his  firft  Care  was  to  fend   Troops   to  the  Prince  ofW»ii 
him  the  leaft  Satisfaction  upon  that  Article.  Wales,    to  recover  the  Cities  of  Guienne.     Then  he  dif- 

Froiflart,  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  the  Grant  of  certain   Lands     patched  the  Duke  of  Lancajler,  his   fourth  Son,  to  Calais 

1.  :.c  243.  to  Thomas  of  IVaodJlock,  one  of  the  King's  Son's,  procu- 
red his  own  with  the  Freedom  of  Audrefel  one  of  the  Pri- 
foners. 

The  Duke  of    Bourbon    having  opportunity   to  do  the 
King  fome  Service  with   the  Pope,  was  fet   at  liberty,  on     that    difturbed  Edward's  Repof 
payment  only  of  twelve  thoufand   Crowns,  given  by   the    of   his 
Prince  of    Wales  to   the   Perfon   that  took  him  at   Pair-     fliction 
tiers.  Union,    and   had    by    her    twelve   Children 
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with  a  powerful  Army.  But  the  Duke's  Progrefs  ended 
only  in  ravaging  the  open  Country,  without  making  any 
Conqueft. 

The    renewal    of    the    War   was   not    the  only    thing  D 

this    Year.       The   Lois 
Queen  was  to  him  a  very   great   increafe  of   Ai-  A  ■■■  .  - 
.     He   had   lived  with  her'  forty  Years  in   perfect  ) 

1  his  g 
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The  Affair  of  Beiville  being  put   to  Arbitration,    Ed-     Queen  was   likewife   extremely  lamented    by  the   People, 

(1)  By  Guy  Com!  dt  St.  Paul,  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Cbaftillon,  Matter  of  the  Oofs-Bows  of  France.    Ftciji  1.  I.  c.  24G. 

(»]  This  Parliament  met  at  Wijirmnjier,  May  27.  and  granted  the  King  f,r  thiee  Years,  of  Den. zens  inner)  Sack  of  Wool,  forty  'hrec  Shilihps 
and  Four-pence;  of  every  twenty  Dozen  of  Fells,  forty  three  Shillings  and  Four-pence  ;  and  0'  every  Laft  ..f  Skin?,  four  Taursas-  O'  Al  ens.  for  every 
Sack  of  Wool,  fifty  three  Shillings  and  Four-pence  ;  and  of  every  twenty  dozen  o'  Fe  Is,  fifty  three  ?hi, lings  and  Four-peace  ;  and  of  ever)  Lafl  of  Skins, 
five  Pounds  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence,  over  the  old  Cultom.  Rot.  Purl.  43  Edtu.  III.  N.  I,  9,  1C.  Cctt'tm'a  Atridg.  p  res,  ($C.  There  was,  it 
leems,  another  Parliament  this  Year  ;  which  was  fitting,  when  the  French  Valet  came  to  London,  and  declared  War  againit  Lng U-.d.  Sec  B^ret,  p.  739. 
Froif.  c.  246. 

(3}This  Year  the  King  fet  fonh  an  Order  f.r  the  arming  of  ai  Clergymen.  Part  of  it  runs  thus  :  "  The  King  commands  and  rcqi  ires  all  the  Pre-_ 
"  lates  nffemblcd  in  Parliament,    that  :n  regard  of  the  great  Danger  and  Damage,    which  may  happen  to  the  Rcaim  and   Church  ot   i.-^tar.d  by  realcn  of* 

■  <  this  War,    in  cafe  the    Enemy   (h  mid  invade  the  Kingd  m,    that  they  will  appear  themielves  in  the  Defence  of  the  Realm,    and  C11  :e  their  Tenants, 

■  <   Dependants,    Monks,    Parfons,    Vicars,  iff.    to  be  prepared  fir  the  Field  in  a  military  Manner,    and  be  ready  t    ,    .  antcr  the  Foue,    and  oiappoini 
■   the  Malice  of  his  Enemies.  "   Ail  which  the  Plates  in  Parliament  engaged  to  perform.  Rot.  in  Tur.  Load,  in'4;   Edvi-d  III.     Rjmr,  Tom.  6.  p.  631. 
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who  had  always  found  her  ready  to  relieve  them   in  their 
Neceffities.     The  Poor  efpecially   were  great  lofers  by  her 

Death  ( 1 ). 

The  War  was  continued  in  France  to  the  Advan- 
tage of  England,  under  the  Conduct  of  Chandos,  who 
commanded  in  Saintonge  and  Poiflou,  and  maintained 
his  Mailer's  Affairs  in  thofe  parts  in  a  flourifhing  Con- 
dition. But  this  brave  General  being  {lain  at  length  in  a 
Battle  (2),  they  began  to  decline  in  tliefe  two  Provin- 
ces (3). 

Guienne  was  in  no  better  flate.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  who,  becaufe  of  his  Illnefs,  could  do  little  more 
than  give  Directions,  faw  hirrifelf  extremely  weakened  by 
the  Revolt  of  the  chief  Towns  depending  on  his  Prin- 
cipality of  Aquitain.  Limoges,  a  City  of  great  impor- 
tance, was  furprized  by  the  French,  or  rather  defired  to 
change  Matters.  The  Difloyalty  of  the  Inhabitants  fo 
incenfed  the  Prince,  that  he  refolved  to  make  them  an 
ibthbM-  Example.  To  that  end,  having  received  a  Supply  of 
Troops,  brought  him  by  the  Duke  of  Lancajler  and  the 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  he  befieged  the  Town,  took  it  by 
Storm,  and  put  all  the  Inhabitants  to  the  Sword. 

This  was  the  lad  warlike  Exploit  of  that  great  Prince, 
whofe  Diftemper  obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  Litter. 
At  laft,  finding  himfelf  utterly  unable  to  aft,  he  re- 
folved to  return  into  England.  He  had  ftill  fome  fmall 
hopes,  that  his  native  Air  would  reftore  him  to  his 
Health.  After  refigning  to  the  King  his  Principality  of 
Aquitain  (4),  which  he  could  no  longer  govern,  he  de- 
parted, leaving  the  Command  of  the  Army  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancajler.  Before  his  Departure,  he  had  the  Vexation 
to  fee  Edward  his  eldeft  Son  die  (5),  in  the  feventh  Year 
of  his  Age.  He  was  a  Prince  of  great  Hopes,  and  feemed 
much  more  like  his  Father  and  Grandfather,  than  his 
younger  Brother  Richard,  who  fucceeded  them.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  took  his  Son  Richard  with  him,  in  order 
to  have  him  educated  in  England. 

David  King  of  Scotland  died  laft  Year  (6),  leaving 
ScotS <J'  his  Crown  to  Robert  Stuart  llis  Nephew,  Son  of  his  eldeft 
krbert  Stu-  Sifter.  Robert  was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne,  but  he  made 
mtfomedi.  an  Alliance  offenfive  and  defen.fi  ve  with  France  againft  Eng- 
a'c^pX  ^aml-  But  this  League  was  kept  fecret,  Charles  not  ha- 
vi.  p.  096.  ving  then  occafion  for  this  Aid,  which  doubtlefs  he  referved 

for  a  more  urgent  Occafion  (7). 
IbeDukeof  7-]^  Departure  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  entirely  ruined 
\^dIu"of  the  Affairs  of  the  Englijh  in  Guienne.  The  Duke  of 
Lancajler  and  Earl  of  Cambridge,  perceiving  that  with 
fo  few  Troops  they  could  not  hope  to  reduce  the  re- 
volted Towns,  or  effectually  withftand  the  French,  refolved 
to  return  into  England  to  follicite  frefh  Supplies.  Before 
they  departed,  they  married  the  two  Daughters  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  King  of  Cajlile,  expelled  and  flain  by  Henry 
his  Baftard-Brother.  The  Duke  of  Lancajler  efpoufing 
Conjlantia  the  eldeft,  immediately  affumed  the  Title  of 
King  of  Cajlile  and  Leon,  thereby  fhewing,  he  defigned 
to  profecute  his  Wife's  Right  (8).  This  Proceeding  obliged 
Henry  to  unite  more  clofely  with  France.  As  it  was  his 
VI.  p.  698.  Interef|  t0  ne]p  as  much  as  poffible  to  humble  England,  he 
Fro'iirart,  refolved  to  affift  Charles  with  all  his  Forces. 
I.  r.  c.  290.      About  this   time   the   Flemings,    who   had   declared   for 
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France,  were  defeated  at  Sea  by  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who     1  172. 
took  fix  and  twenty  of  their  Ships. 

But   this   advantage  could  not    balance   thofe  gained  by  Gnetlm 
du  Guefclin   upon  England  in  Guienne,  and  the  neighbour-  f'f't' 
ing   Provinces.     This  brave   Genera!,  whom  Charles  had  Er.glifts. 
drawn  from  the   King  of  Cctjlile's  Service,   to  make  him 
Confiable   of  France,  beat  the  Eng/ijh  every   where.      Af- 
ter driving  them  out  of  Limofin,  Pcrigord,  and  R.overgne, 
he   carried  his   Progrefs  fo   far,  that  he  found  himfelf  able 
to   march    into  Saintonge,   and  at  length    to  lay   Siege  to  n-l-'-.-n 
Rochelle,  with   the  Affiftance   of  a  Fleet   font  by  the  Kin::  u 
of  Cajlile,  to  block  up   the   Town   bv  Sea.      When  Ed- 
ward received   this   News,    he  fpe'edily   lent   the   Earl   of 
Pembroke    with    forty   Ships    to    throw  Succours    into    the 
Town.       This  Precaution   feemed    fufficicnt   to   fave   Rj 
chelle ;     but    for    fome   time    nothing    had    profpered   with 
the   Englijh.     The  Earl   of    Pembroke  (9J    being  about  to  UeEarlef 
fail  into  the  Port,   met  the  Spanijli  Fleet,  commanded  by  Pontaoke 
Admiral  Boccanegra  a  Genotjc,  who  fiercely  attacked  him.  J,] 
The   Fight  lafted  two  days,  and  ended   at  length   in   the  Walfing. 
entire  Defeat  of  the  Englijh  Fleet  fioj,  the  Admiral   and  f101"^"- 
many    Officers  being   taken    and   lent    bound   into  Slam.  '.'  .'    ',„._ 
This   Lofs  compleated   the  Ruin   of    the   Englijh  Affairs. 
Rochelle  however  might  have  flil!  held  out,  had  it  not  been 
for   the  Treachery  of  the  Mayer  (11).     This  Magiflrate,  Rochelle 
who  held  intelligence  with   the  Beiiegers,  found   means  to  '"    ' 
caufe  the  Garrilon    to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Citadel,  under 
colour  of  a  Mufler,  and  by   means  of  a  forged   Order  of 
the  King,  which  the  Governor  (1  2)  not  being  able  to  read, 
took    for   real.     When   the   Garrifon  was   come  out,  the 
Mayor  fhut  the  Gates,  and  would  not  feffer   them  to  re- 
enter.    Whereupon  the   Town  capitulated,    and   obtained 
fiich  advantagious  Terms  (13),  that  file  rather  became  free 
than  changed  Sovereign. 

The  Lofs  of  Rochelle  alarming  Edward's  Adherents  in  Cuefclia 

thofe    parts,     du   Guefclin   improved    his  advantages.       He  J.'1'Z" 
1      1     •  r.  •       J  11  1       r  i P  ^r-.  Thouars. 

marched    into  roidou,    where    he    took    feveral    1  owns,  FroifTart, 
and  at  length   formed  the  Siege  of   Thouars,    where  the  '•  '•  e.  303. 
principal  Lords  of  the.  Country  were  retired.     The  Siege 
was  fo  vigoroufly  carried  on,  that  the  befieged  were  at  laft 
forced  to  capitulate,  and   promife  to  return  to  the  Obedi- 
ence of  France,     if  the   King   of  England  or  one  of  his 
Sons  did  not    come  before  Michaelmafs,    with    an  Army 
ftrong   enough    to   give   Battle.     Such  Capitulations   were 
very  common   in  thofe  days,  when   good  Faith   was  more 
efteemed  than  at  prefent.     Accordingly,  they  are  no  longer 
pradtffed.      The  Lofs  of  Thouars  was   of  too  great  Confe-  Edward 
quence  to  leave  that  Place  un-relieved,     efpecially  as  the'r'"""/J" 
King's  Honour  was  concerned.     Edward's  extreme  defire  j^„[ 
to  fave  that  Town,  and  with  it  the  reft  of  PoiStou,  caufed  Ite'd. 
him  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours.     In  a  very  fhort  time  Wa""1'>' 
he  afiembled    a   Fleet   of    four    hundred   Sail  (14),     with 
which  he  would  have  gone  in  Perfon  to  raife  the  Siege  (15). 
But  the   Winds   conftantly  refilling  to  affift  him  on  this 
occafion,  all  his  endeavours  proved   fruitlcfs.     He  was  fix 
Weeks  at  Sea,  without  being  able  to  reach  Poiclou.     At 
laft  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England  alter  great  Fatigues 
and  a   vaft  expence,  which   almoft  drained  his  Treafury. 
He  was  fcarce  come   to  London  when  he  heard  the  FrenJ- 
were  mafters  of  all  Poiclou  (16). 

Edward's 


(1)  She  died  on  the  i  5th  of  Auguji  1259,    having  been  married  two  and  forty  Years,    aad   was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of   the  Kings  in  WeflminJijer.  Alley 
under  a  fair  Tomb  of  black  Touchftone,    with  her  Portraiture  thereon  of   Alabafter,     About  her  Monument  were  placed  the  Figures,    arid  nov    rem.'in  the 
Shields  of  Arms   carved  and  painted  of   rhirty  illuftrious  Perfons.      Among  other  works  of  Charity,  ihe  contributed  largely  towards  the  building  and  Endowing 
of  Queens  College  in  Oxford,  founded   in  1340,  by  Robert  Egleifeld,  her  Chaplain  and  ConfefTor. 

(2)  In  a  fmall  Rencounter  he  received  a  wound  in  the  Head,  of  whirh  he  died  two  Days  after.      Fro'Jfarc,   1.   1.  c.  269 About   that  time    Sir  R:- 

birt    Kttellei   was  lent   with  an   Army  into  Frame,     and  waited  that  Kingdom   from  Calais  to  Parii.    lb.  c.  276,  279.   U'a'f.T,   p.  1S4.  Renter's  Fred. 
Tom.  VI    p.  6;-;. 

(;)  In  the  beginning  of  this  Year,  the  King  was  in  fo  great  want  of  Money,  notwithstanding  the  large  Aids  granted  him  bv  his  Parliaments,  that  he  bor- 
r    •.  d  great  Sums  of  Monty  from  Merchants  and  Perfons  of  Eftatcs.  Waif.  p.  184.  Rynur's  Feed.  Tom.  VI.  p.  653. 
{4)  Which  he  did  on  OSob.  5.   1372     Ibid.  Tom.  7.  p.  6. 
(5)  In  the  beginning  of  January,  Fniffarc,  1.  1.  c.  2X5.  (6)  On  the   7th  Day  of  Jane,   Buchan.   I.  9. 

(7)  A  Parliament  met  this  Ye^r  at  London,    on   February  24.   wherein  the  Laity  granted  tile  King  fifty  thoul'and"  Pounds   to  be   levied   out  of  every  Paiih 
in  the  Kingdom   (except  the  County  cf  CbeJIer  and  the  Church  Lands)  which  was  afterwards,    in  a  Great  Council  at  Winebejler  held  this  Summer,    lettled  at 
the    rate  of  one  hundred   and   lixtecn  Shillings  out  of   each  Parilh.  the  larger  to  contribute  to  thole  of   lefs  Value.     The   Clergy  ailb  granted  then  a  feparate 
Aid  of  fifty  thoul'and   Ptunds  more  for  ot,e  Year:    And  all  this  for  the  War  in  France.     Roc.  Pari.  4;  Edttr.  III.    A'.  1.  6,  -.     Cotcon'i  Abridv.  n.  m 
Stvw't  Ann.  p.  268.    Waif.  p.  186.  * 

(8)  Pedro  King  of  Cajlile,  when  he  came  to  implore  the  Affiftance  of  Prince  Edward,  brought  two  young  Daughters  wilh  him,  who  were  left  as 
Pledges  tor  their  Father's  Performance  of  the  Conditions  agreed  on  between  him  and  that  Prince,  which  their  Father  tak  ng  no  care  to  perform,  and  being 
killed  not  long  after,  the  young  Ladies  were  left  upon  Prince  Ed'.vard's  Hands.  When  they  came  to  Women's  Eftate,  the  Duke  of  Lancaftir.  was  jdvi.cd 
to  marry  the  Eldeft,  being  deem  d  the  true  Hcirel's  to  the  Crown  of  Ca/lile,  and  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  married  Ij'abjla  the  youngeft. 

(9)  Who  was  appointed  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  Guienne:  And  at  the  fame  time  the  Duke  or  Lancafler  was  ordered  to  invade  France  by  the  liie  of 
Picardy,  with  a  iaig-  Army.     Fiij/art,  J.  I.  c.  294,  295.     Rymer,   Tom.  7.  p.  7,    13. 

(10  1  1  his  Defeat  happened  m  Jun,  23.  Thcie  was  in  one  of  the  Ships  taken  by  the  Encmv,  twenty  thoul'and  Mark:  in  ready  Money  to  pav  tl-.s  Army 
IrolJJarc.   1.  I.  c.  29;.     Walfing.  p.  186.  ' 

( 11).  Jobn  Candoner.    Fmjart,  c.  ,301.  (12)  Philip  Marfel.    Ibid. 

(13)  The  Conditions  were :  That  their  Caftle,  which  commanded  the  Town,  fhculd  be  raaed  ;  and  that  they  fliould  have  a  iVint  allowed  them.  They 
alio  obtained  a  Charter  of  their  Privileges  and  Liberties,  in  as  ample  manner  as  they  defired.    Ibid.   c.  302. 

(14)  And  gathered  a  large  Army  together,  about  three  thoufand  Lances,  and  ten  thoul'and  Archers,  by  lbmmoning  all  Men  to  come  ready  armed  to  SanJ- 
tc.cp,  aud  otter  Parts.    Fr;iJ/art,  J.  1.    c.  303. 

(ij)  He  failed  from  Sand'.oich  the  31ft  of  Augufl,  or  beginning  of  September,  with  his  Son,  the  Black  Prince,  wha  was  now  pretty  well  recovered  ;  but 
was  torced  to  return  to  England,  in  the  beginning  ot  October.     See  Rymer,  Tom.  6-  p.  748.    Waif.  p.  187. 

(16)  This  Year  a  Parliament  met  at  Wtftmmfier,  November  3,  and  granted  the  King  the  former  Sublidy  of  Wool,  Leather,  and  Wool-fells,  for  two 
leais  longer.  See  above,  p.  441.  Note  (2).  They  moreover  granted  a  Fifteenth  for  one  Year,  to  be  levied  as  the  laft  was.  The  Citizens  and  Eureeffes 
giantedallo,  for  the  fare-conveying  of  their  Ships  and  Gaods,   - 


,inm 


ips  and  Gjods,  a  Cuftom  of  two  Shillings  upon  evciy  Tun  of  Wine,    c<  ming  in  or  exported  out  of  the  Kirg- 
ig\   .Slt"!Kn'',:  in  thc  Pouncl  ot'  a11  thcir  Coeds  and  Merchatidife  for  one  Year.     Roc.  Purl.  46  Edit:  III.    J\ .  j,"2,  3,  9.    Waif,  p    184.     Th% 
•Vcaralfo  Jan.   15.  died  thc  Lord  Wallet  Manny,   and  was  buried  in  the  Cbartcr-H;uji,   which  he  had  founded.     Ann.  hit  only  Daughter  ar.d  Keir  wat 
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Edward's  Affairs  profpered  little  better  in  Bretagne, 
though  the  Duke  his  Son-in-law  did  his  utmoft  to  pro- 
mote them.  The  People  were  weary  ot'  War,  and 
were  troubled  to  fee,  that,  folely  for  the  Intereft  of  the 
Englijh,  they  were  going  to  be  plunged  again  into  their 
late  Calamities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lords  of  Bre- 
tagne, bribed  by  French  Penfions,  oppofed  with  all  their 
Power  their  Prince's  Defign.s,  and  treated  as  Enemies, 
the  Troops  fent  thither  by  Edward  to  fupport  the  War. 
In  this  fituation,  the  Duke,  whofe  Heart  was  entire- 
ly Englijh,  had  it  not  in  his  Power  to  fervc  the  King 
his  Father-in-law  as  he  wifhed,  or  to  perform  his 
late  Treaty.  Thus  embarrailed,  he  rcfolved  to  go 
himfelf  into  England,  and  follicif  a  Supply  capable  of 
procuring  him  greater  Authority  in  his  own  Dominions. 
Edward  was  very  fenfible  of  the  Importance  of  this 
Demand,  but  could  not  do  every  thing  ( 1 ).  He  was 
obliged  therefore  to  fend  back  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
with  fair  Promifes  only,  whilft  he  turned  all  his  thoughts 
to  reftore  the  Affairs  of  Guiennc,  which  touched  him 
more  nearly  (2). 

Purfuant  to  his  Refolution  to  make  a  powerful  Effort  in 
Gafcogne,  he  affembled  an  Army  of  thirty  thoufand 
Men,  the  Command  whereof  was  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancajler  his  Son,  ftiled  in  England,  king  of  Caf- 
tile  (3).  The  Duke  landing  at  Calais  (4.),  travelled 
all  France  without  oppofuion,  and  came  to  Bourdeaux  (;). 
From  thence  he  advanced  into  upper  Guicnne,  with 
Defign  to  expel  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  taken 
feveral  Towns.  He  offered  him  Battle,  which  the 
French  Prince  accepted.  The  time  and  place  were  now 
appointed;  bur  the  two  Generals  receiving  advice  of 
a  Truce  concluded  between  the  two  Crowns,  both  re- 
tired (6). 

Some  time  fince,  at  the  prefling  Inftances  of  the  Pope, 
the  two  Kings  lent  Plenipotentiaries  (7)  to  Bruges,  where 
the  forcmentioned  Truce  was  concluded,  in  order  to  labour 
a  Peace  more  fedately.  But  the  Pretenlions  of  the  two 
Monarchs  being  too  oppofite,  for  a  Peace  to  be  fo  eafily 
made,  their  Negotiation  ended  only  in  a  Prolongation  of 
the  Truce  to  April  1377.  As  foon  as  the  Truce  was  figned, 
the  Duke  of  Lancajler  led  back  his  Troops  into  Eng- 
land (8). 

Though  the  Confequences  of  this  laft  War  were  no 
Iefs  coniiderable  than  thofe  of  the  former,  fince  France 
recovered  in  this,  whatever  fhe  loft  in  the  other,  yet, 
the  particulars  are  very  far  from  being  fo  entertaining. 
In  the  firft,  Edward's  Conquefls  were  rendered  illul- 
trious  by  a  naval  Engagement,  where  the  King  com- 
manded in  Perfon.  The  Battle  ©f  CrejJ'y,  where  all 
the  Nobles  of  both  Kingdoms  fought  in  the  prefence  of 
the  two  Kings,  and  gained  by  a  Prince  of  fix  teen 
Years  old,  is  one  of  the  moft  moving  Scenes  in  Hif- 
tory.       The   Conqueft   of    Calais,    in   the    light    of    an     a  Parliament 


truly  called  a  Defeat,  which  affords  but  few  particulars  1376, 
proper  to  fatisfy  the  Reader's  Cutiofity.  For  this  reafon, 
I  have  not  inhfted  upon  a  Detail,  which  mull  have  been 
tedious.  It  fuffices  to  obferve,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
laft  Treaty,  England  had  loft  whatever  was  acquired  by 
the  Treaty  of  Breligny,  except  Calais  alone.  So  true  is 
it,  that  Acquihtions  gained  by  force  of  Arms,  ought  not 
to  be  relied  on,  as  has  been,  and  is  daily  confirmed  by 
numberlefs  Inftances.  Sooner  or  later,  a  fuperior  Force 
finds  means  to  wreft  them  from  the  Conqueror,  or  i 
Children.  Thus  France  loft  in  the  Reign  of  John,  what 
was  conquered  upon  the  Englijh  by  Philip  Augujlut  and 
St.  Leivis,  and  thus  Edward  III.  loft  the  Conquefls  made 
by  himfelf  in  France.  We  fball  lie  in  the  courfc  of 
this  Hiftory,  that  one  of  Edward's  Si  -  1  amply  re- 
trieved all  thefe  Loffes;  and  the  Fn  tch,  in  their  turn,  1 
covered,  quickly  after,  whatever  was  taken  by  the  fame 
Prince.  Such  Examples,  frequently  occurring  in  Hiftory, 
ought  to  teach  Princes  to  moderate  their  Ambition;  but 
few  are  fo  wife  as  to  profit  by  thefe  Examples.  If  we 
inquire  into  the  natural  Caufcs  of  thi  Ri  iti  in  by  wl 
Edward  loft  what  he  had  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Brc- 
tigny,  they  will  appear  to  be  vei  y  obvious.  The  Revolt 
of  the  Gafcons,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Diftemper,  Edward's 
old  Age,  his  too  credulous  Reliance  on  the  King  of  France':: 
Sincerity,  the  Prudence  of  Charles  the  Wife,  who,  with- 
out (lining  from  the  Cabinet,  managed  the  whole  War, 
the  Conduit  and  Bravery  of  Bernard  du  Guefelin,  were 
the  Inftruments  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  to  produce 
this  Revolution. 

The   Englijh   were  in   fome  meafure  comforted  for  all  Edward 
their  Loffes,  by  the  Tranquillity  enjoyed  by   the  Truce.   ' 
The   King  himfelf  appeared   to  lay  aiide  his  martial  Irii  !,    , 
nations,  for  others,  which   fomewhat  endangered    his  Re-  v.. . 
putation.     In    his  old  Age  he  fell   in  Love  with  one  Alk 
Pierce  (9).      His  PaiTion   nad  Inch  an  Afcendant  over    him, 
that  it    made  him  guilty   of   VVeaknefles   unbecoming  fo 
great  a   Prince.     The   Money   raifed   for  the  War,    was  u 
quickly   confumed   by    this  gieedy   She- Favorite.       From  '*£*"""* 
thence    followed    an  univerfal  Discontent    throughout  the,/,   ,' 
Kingdom.     Wholly   employed   with  pleafing  his  Mifti 
the  King   thought  only  of  procuring  her  Diverfions.     En-  Ac'": 
tertainments    were   daily     made   with    immenfe  Expence. 
Taxes   were   the   mote   grievous,    as  the  Nation    was  en- 
tirely  drained   by  continual  War;.     They  were  extremely 
troubled,  to  fee  the  Money  defigned   for  the  Payment  of 
the  publick   Debts,  fquandered      ■  •■  v  in  Vanities.     Above  ,,.,  . 
all,  a  Tournament  held   in  Smitbf.eld,  gave   great  offence,  « 
where  Alice  Pierce,    to  whom   her  old   Lover  had    given  \"       «  j 
the  Name  of  Lady  of  the  Sun,  appeared  by    his   Side   in  a  vey. 
triumphant     Chariot,      and     attended    by     many     Ladies 
of    Quality-,      each    leading    a    Knight     by     his    Hori'e's 
Bridle.     When  the  King's  Coffers  were  empty,  he  called  Tie  rartfo. 


Army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Men,  is  no  lefs 
capable  of  affecting  the  Reader.  The  Victory  of  Pile- 
tiers,  obtained  by  an  Army  of  twelve  thoufand  againft 
iixty  thoufand,  and  the  taking  cf  Kine  John,  are 
Events  which  command  our  Admiration,  and  quicken  our 
Attention.  In  a  word,  the  firft  War  was  ended  by 
the  moft  important  and  folemn  Treaty,  evci  made  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns.  In  the  fecond,  there  was  not 
one  general  Action.  The  two  Kings,  contenting  them- 
felves  with  directing  their  Affairs  in  the  Cabinet,  never 
appeared  at  the  head  of  their  Armies.  As  for  the 
Sieges,  excepting  thofe  of  Limoges  and  Rochelle,  there  was 
fcarce  one  worth  mentioning.  The  Towns  loft  by 
the  Englijh,  were  taken  or  furprized  with  a  wonderful 
Rapidity.  Some  even  furrendered  before  the  Enemy's 
Approach.     The  Loffes  therefore  of  the  Englijh   may   be 


10)  to  demand  a  Subfidy.     But  he  had  the  "•«•'' 
mortification    to  fee  that   his  People,     who  lo   power.ully  ,antaffb„ 
afiifted  him    in     his  glorious  Undertakings,     hr.d   not  the  layorittmd 
fame   Zeal,  to  provide   for  ufelefs  Expences.     Before  the  ™™fn'['' 
Subfidy    was  granted,  the  Parliament   bitterly   complained  A;,r  , . . 
of  the  ill-management  of  his  Minifters,  particularly  of  the  wsdfing. 
Duke  of    Lancajler,    whom    the    King    his   Father    had 
chiefly  intruded  with  the  Administration  of  Affairs.     They 
even  petitioned   the  King  to  remoxe  from   his   Perfon  the 
Duke*  of  Lancajler  his   Son,    Alice  Pierce  (u),    Latimer 
Lord    Chamberlain,     and   others    that    were    moft    in   his 
favour.      This    Petition    was    made    with    foch    warmth, 
that  the  King  perceiving   he  could   not   reject   it   without 
danger,  granted  their  requcft,  leaft   in   their  turn   the  Par- 
liament fhould  refufe  him  the  Money  he  wanted.     It  was 
not  queftioned,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  had   privately  in- 
duced  the  Parliament   to   take   this  Step,  in   order   to  re-  HoIlingOi. 


married  to  Join  de  Haftingt  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Dvgdalt'i  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  I  50.  The  if.ilior  the  fame  Month  died  Hampirey  de  Blur.,  Earl  of  Here. 
f,rd,  £//'.v,  and  Northampton,  Conftable  of  England,  the  tenth  of  that  Name,  and  laft  Male  of  that  noble  Family.  He  left  b.hind  him  o  lytwo  Pinters, 
Eleanor,  afterward;  married  to  Thomas  of  H'oodjock,  King  Edward's.  youBgelt  Son  ;  mi  Mary  to  Henry  Earl  of  Derly,  who  became  Ring,  by  the  name 
ei  Henry   IV.    Id.  Vol.1,  p.  187. 

(1)  In  the  Year  1375,  having  obtained  an  Aid  from  King  Ed-.ucrd,  he  failed  in  the  beginning  of  th-  Spring,  from  England,  with  three  thouland  Arcficrs 
and  two  thoufand  Men  at  Arms,  and  recovered  feveral  ,f  his  Towi  8  and  Cattle?.    Froif.   1.    I.  c    311.     IValf.   p.  lS3. 

(2)  This  Year,  on  the  20th  of  .vlarcb,  Sir  John  Dc-areux  marched  from  Niort,  with  a  conhderable  Army  to  relieve  Si-.cray,  then  befieged  by  the  Frer.cv, 
but  was  entirely  defeated.    Fro  J.  1.  I.  c.  304. 

(3)  He  was  appointed  the  Ring's  Lieuicmnt  in  Bretagne,  by  Letters  Patent,  bearing  date  JulK  12.  Rymer's  Feed.  Tjtr-  7.  p    13. 

(4)  July  14.  Fro;/.  1.  I.  c.  310.    Tyrrel,  p-744- 
(<>  About  the  beginning  ot  Ncuemb.    Id.  p.  74  v 

(6)  A  Parliament  met  this  Year  at  JVeflminfttr,    November  1.    which  granted  the  King  two  Fifteenths,  to  be  paid  in  two  Years  ;    and  alfo  of  every  twent 
Shillings  of  Merchandile  coming  into  the  Realm,    or  going  tut,    Sixpence  far  two  Year-,    except  of  W<=ols,    Skin.-,    and  Wo-l-'ells.      And  alfo  the  Subfidy 
of  Wools  for   two  Years,    upon  Condition.,    that   if  the  Wars  ceafid  within   two  Years,    then   the  latter    Payments  of    all  their   Grants  Oiould  ccale.     Rot. 
Pari.  47.  EJiv.  III.   N.  4,   5.    Cotton's. ibridg.  p.  116.   IValj.   p.  1S9. 

(7)  The  Er.gltjh  Plenipotentiaries  were  Simon  Bifhop  of  London,  Ednund  Earl  of  Mareb  ;  Richard  de  Stafford,  and  Roger  de  Eeauciarrf,  Knights  Ban- 
nerets ;  Simon  de  Ma'tsn,  Dccitor  of  Laws,  and  John  de  Brar.kttrc,  Trealurer  of  Tork.    R.ynur'i  Fold.  Tcm.  0.   p.  760. 

(X'i  In  the  begioning  of  July.    Froif.   i.  1.    lyrrell. 

(9  j  She  was  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  Queen  Pb-.hfpa.  In  a  Grant  to  her  of  fome  Jewels  belonging  to  Queen  Pbihfpa  deccsfed,  dated 
»t  Ifood/lxk,  Augufl  the  8th,  1373.  Ihc  is  called  FtrrmT  Rymer's  Ford.  Tom.  7.  p.  18.  This  is  the  only  Record  in  the  Fnrdera,  v.h  ch  pro.es  Ediuara  3 
Affeftion  for  this  Lady;  a  thing  Mr.  Barnes  will  by  no  means  allow,  for  two  Reafons,  becaule  Edward  wa>  fo  cliafte  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  and  becaule 
fo  noble  a  Baron  as  the  Lard  IVillum  fVindjor  married  her  afterwards.  . 

flo]  This  Parliament  met  at  H'efltn-.njltr,  the  Monday  after  April  23.  and  granted  ihe  King  the  like  Snbfrdy  of  Wool.  Skins,  and  W  col-fells,  as  were 
crante.l  in  the  laft  Parliament,  to  laft  three  Years,  from  the  Feaft  of  St    Michael  next  enfuing.   Rot.  Pari.   50  Edv.-.  III.   A.n,   o-    K  all- y    l%a. 

tit)  She  was  sccufed  of  coming  into  the  Courts  of  Jultice.  fitting  on  the  Beech  with  the  Judges,  and  making,  them  do  as  fhc  plcafcd.  }Valj:ng.  p.  189. 
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move  the  Duke  of  Lancaficr,  who  was  in  too  great  Cre- 
dit with  the  King.  As  the  Prince  found  he  muff,  die, 
--.i-  could  not  reflect  without  uncahnefs,  that  he  was  going 
:o  leave  his  young  Son  Richard  to  the  Mercy  of  an  am- 
bitious Uncle,  who   mijht  ufe  his  his  Credit  to  take  the 


take  place  of  them  in  all  publick  Solemnities.  Thus  did  i;-;, 
that  wife  Prince  take  meafures  to  prevent  the  DifTentions, 
which  might  arife  after  his  death  in  his  Family,  concerning 
the  Succeffion  ;  pleafing  himfelf  withal  in  honouring  the  me- 
mory of  a  Son  he  had  tenderly  loved,  and  perfectly  efteemed, 
Crown  from  him.  And  indeed,  Richard,  by  reafon  of  by  doing  Juftice  to  young  Richard  (7). 
his  Youth,  was  incapable  of  oppoling  the  Duke's  Defigns,  Whilft   thefe   things  were  tranfadting    at  Court,    John  IrKitlan 

•  n  cafe  they  fhould  tend,  as  it  was  fufpedted,  to  the  pro-  Wickliff,  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  vrtcklifi". 
curing  himfelf  to  be  declared  the  King's  prefumptive  Heir,  began  to  publifh  his  Belief  upon  feveral  Articles  of  Reli-  Willing. 
.titer  the  Death  of  his  elder  Brother.  This  obliged  the  gion,  wherein  he  differed  from  the  common  Doctrine.  St 
Prince  of  Wales  to  feek,    for  his  Son,    the  Protection  of     Pope  Gregory  XI,  being   informed  of  it,  condemned  fome 


vcy. 


A  general 
Pardon. 

Aft-  Pub 
VII.  p-  1 
Death  of 
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U  alflr.g. 


the  Parliament,  as  the  only  means  to  fupport  him  in  his 
:uft  Rights.  For  the  fame  reafon,  probably,  the  Parlia- 
ment ( 1 )  petitioned  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafler.  During  this  Seffion,  Edward,  now  in  the  fiftieth 
"i  ear  of  his  Reign,  caufed  a  general  Pardon  to  be  pub- 
is, lifhed,  which  pleafed  the  whole  Nation  exceedingly. 


pear.  Accordingly,  he  appeared,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancajhr,  and  the  Lord  Percy,  Marfhal  of  Eng- 
land, who  believed  their  prefence  neceflary  to  protect 
him.  Aftrr  he  had  taken  his  Place,  according  to  his 
Rank,  and  been  interrogated  by  the  Bifhop  of  London, 
he  would  have  anfvvered  fitting,  and  thereby  gave  ©cca- 
fion  for  a  great  Difpute.  The  Bifhop  infilled  upon  his 
Handing,  and  being  uncovered,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancajhr 


of  his   Tenets,    and  commanded  the  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Bifhop  of  London,  to  oblige  him   to  fubferibe 
the   Condemnation,    and   in  cafe  of  Refufal,    to  fummon 
him  to   Rome.     It   was   not  eafy  to  execute  this  Commii- 
fion.     JFickliff   had    now  many   Followers  in   the   King- 
dom,   and  for  Protestor,  .the   Duke  of  Lancajler,  whole 
A  Sorrow  no  lefs  univerfal  quickly   followed    this   Joy.     Authority   was  very  little  inferior  to  the   King's.     Never- 
•be Prime  cf -et  was  caufed  by   the  Death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the     thelefs,  to  obey  the  Pope's  Order,  the  Archbifhop   held  a 
h,j  cLrj.-  mofl  excellent  Prince   England  had    ever   produced.     He     Synod   at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and   cited   Wickliff  to  ap- 
was  pofiefTcd    of    all   Virtues  in    an   eminent    degree.     A 
good  Soldier,  and  a  great  General,  brave   without  Fierce- 
nefs,  bold  in  Battle,  but  very  affable  in  Convention,  and 
of  a  Modcfty  which  could  never  be  fufliciently  admired. 
Ever    fubmiffive   and   refpeetful  to   the   King    his   Father, 
whom  he  never  once  difobliged.     Generous,  liberal,  pleaf- 
ed   with     rewaiding    Merit    wherever    he   found   it,    he 
wanted     no    Qualification     requifite    to    form     a   perfe£t 

Hero.  The  Er.glijh  commonly  called  him,  The  Black  pretended,  Wickliff  -wis  there  only  as  Doctor,  to  give  his 
Prince,  not  for  his  warlike  Exploits,  as  fome  have  ima-  Vote  and  Opinion,  and  not  as  a  Party  accufed.  The 
gjned,  but  becaufe  he  wore  Black  Armour.  The  News  of  Conteft  grew  fo  high,  that  the  Duke  of  Lancajhr  pro- 
his  Death  was  received  with  unconceivable  Grief,  though  ceeded  to  Threats,  and  gave  the  Bifhop  very  hard  Words. 
it  was  long  expected.  The  Parliament  was  willing,  on  Whereupon  the  People  that  were  prefent,  thinking  the 
this  occafion,  to  cxprefs  their  juft  Sorrow  for  the  lofs  of  Bifhop  in  danger,  took  his  part  with  fuch  heat  and 
lb  great  a  Prince,  who  had  gained  the  Affection  and  noife,  that  the  Duke  and  Earl  Alarjhal  thought  fit  to 
Eftecm  of  the  whole  Nation,  by  attending  his  Corps  to  withdraw,  and  take  Wickliff  with  them.  Their  with- 
Canterbury,  where  he  chofe  to  be  interred  (2).  This  re-  drawing  appeafed  not  the  Tumult.  Some  Incendiaries 
nowned  Prince  died  in  the  forty  fixth  Year  of  his  Age,  fpread  a  Report,  that  at  the  inftance  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
l.unented  by  the  King  his  Father,  who  {hewed  upon  this  cajler,  it  was  moved  that  day  to  the  King  in  Council,  to 
occafion  lefs  Firmncfs,  than  he  had  done  in  all  his  other  put  down  the  Office  of  Loid  Mayor,  take  away  the 
Misfortunes  (3).  The  King  of  France  himfelf,  though  City  Privileges,  and  reduce  London  under  the  Jurifdiction  of 
'• c-  V--  he  had  little  reafon  to  be  forry,  gave  him  Marks  of  his  the  Earl  Marfhal.  This  was  fuflicient  to  enrage  the  People. 
Eilecm,  by  ordering  a  folcmn  Service  to  be  celebrated  They  ran  immediately  to  the  Alarjlialfea,  and  freed  all 
at  Parts,  at  which  he  was  pleafed  to  be  prefent  in  Perfon.  the  Prifoners.  But  they  did  not  flop  there.  The  Mu- 
Prince  Edward  left  but  cne  legitimate  Son,  about  ten  tineers,  whofe  number  continually  increafed,  polled  to 
Years  old,  and  two  natural  Sons,  who  made  no  great  the  Duke  of  Lancajler's  Palace  in  the  Savoy,  and  miffing 
Figure  in  Hiftory  (4).  his   Perfon,    plundered  the  Houfe,  and  dragged  his  Arms 

,  The  Engli/I)  were   the   more  fcnfible  of  their  late   lofs,     along  the  Streets.     The  Duke  was  fo  provoked  at  this  Af- 

•Bx  King  re-  as  it  was  loon  followed  by  a  frefh  occafion  of  Sorrow,  front,  that  he  could  not  be  pacified  but  by  the  removal  of 
The  King  recalled  to  Court  thofe  that  were  removed  the  Mayor  (S)  and  Aldermen,  whom  he  accufed  of  not 
from  his  Perfon.     Peter  de  la  Mare,  Speaker  of  the  Hcufe     uling  their  Authority  to  reftrain  the  Seditious. 

of  Commons  (;),    who,  in   prefenting  the  above-mentioned         To  return  to  Wickliff.     The  Bifhops  being  met  a  fecond  Wi&Iiffac- 
Petition    to    the    King,     had    fpoken    a    little    too    freely     time,  the  Doctor  declared  before  them  his  Sentiments  con-  ?■[""" "' 
againft  Alice  Pierce,  was,  at   her  Solicitation,  confined   in     cerning  the  Sacrament  of   the  Eucharijl,    explaining  the  ,^Eu"cha- 
Nottingbam-Gz&k.     The  Duke  of  Lancajhr  refumed  his    Eating  of  the  Body  of  Chrift,  much  in  the  fame  manner  rifi. 
old  Poll,  and  ail  the  other  Minifters  were  rellored  to  their     as  Berengarius  had  done  before  him.     Though  his  opinion 
former  Offices.      However,  though  he  gave   the   Duke  of    was  contrary  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  thofe  days, 
Lancajhr    this  exprefs    Teftimony   of    his  Affection  and     the  Bifhops  not  daring  to  proceed   rigoroufly   againft  him, 
Confidence,     Edward    would    not    give    him    occafion    to     were  contented  with  injoining  him  Silence.     It  is  faid,  he 

promifed  to  obey,  but  however,  the  Difpute  was  revived  in 
the  following   Reign. 

Let  us  conclude  this  Reign  with  Edward's  laft  publick  jjjjr,-,. 
Action,    who,     in    an    Affembly   of    the   Knights-Compa-  makes  Ki- 
nions  of  the  Garter  at  Wind/or,  conferred  that   Order  on  cj£! A 
Richard  his   Grandfon.     This  was   the  only    Honour  he  tinier. 
could    yet   give   him,    after   declaring    him    his  Succeflor.  Walfmg. 
Appaient  of    the  Crown.     Finally,     for  fear  his   Uncles     Shortly  after,  this  great  Prince,  who  was  now  indifpofed,  fjefalh Hi, 
might  entertain    hopes   of    afcending    the   Throne    to  his     fell  fo  dangeroufly   ill,  that  his  Death  was  believed  to  ap-  «»<//•« Arm- 
Prejudice,  he   was  pleafed  to  put  him  as  it  were  in  poffef-     proach.     Before  he   left   the  World,  he   had  the  mortifi-  vt  &!""& 

him  for,  by  caufing  him  to     cation   to  fee  the  World  leave  him.     Alice  his  Favourite  walling. 
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expect,  he  defigned  him  for  his  Succeflor.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  prevent  all  Dilutes  after  his  Death  about  the 
Eucceflion,  he  created  Richard  his  Grandfon  f  Duke  of 
Cornwal  ]  and  Earl  of  Chejhr,  and  prefently  alter,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Title  of  Prince  of  Wales  (6).  But 
not  content  with  difcovering  his  Intention,  he  caufed  all 
6.  the  Nobility   to  take   their  Oath  to  him,  as  to  the    Heir 


fion  of  the  Rank  he  defigned  him 


(1}  This  Parliament  was  called  the  Gcod  Parliament.  ff'alf.  p.  191. 

(2,  He  died  of  a  Fever,  June  8.  1376,  and  by  his  Will  difpofed  of  his  Body  to  be  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Trinity  at  Canterbury.  Over  his  Grave 
is  creeled  a  ftately  Monument  of  grey  Marble,  with  his  Portraiture  thereon  ot  Copper,  gilt  ;  the  ends  and  fides  are  garnilhcd  with  Elcutcheons  alto  of  Cop- 
per, enamelled  with  his  Arrrs  and  Dcvilcs,  and  fupcrfcribed  with  the  Words  Hcumout  and  Icb  dten.  On  an  Iron  Bar  ever  the  Tomb,  are  placed  the  Helmet 
ai  d  Crelf,  coat  of  Mail  ar.d  Gantlets,  and  (on  a  Pillar  near  thereto)  his  Shield  of  Arms  richly  diapered  with  Gild,  all  which  he  is  faid  to  have  uftd  in 
Battle.  On  a  Fillet  of  Brafs  round  the  N'onument  is  circumfcribfd  this  French  Epitaph,  «'  Cy  girt  le  noble  Prince  Monfreur  Edward,  aifnez  fi'z  du  trefnr  ble  Roy  Ed- 
«'  ward  tiers:  J^dis  Prince  d'  Aquitaine  &  de  Gales,  Drtc  de  Cornwaille  &  Comte  de  Ceftre,  qi  moiult  en  la  feite  di  la  Trinite  qertoit  le  vtll  jour  de  Jujn, 
«'  fan  de  grace  mil  trois  ccnl  Scptante  fifne,  "L'alme  de  qi  Dicu  eit  mercy  Amen.  "  On  the  South-fide,  at  the  Foot,  and  at  the  Nurlh-fide  of  the  Tomb, 
are  French  Verfes. 

(3)  Watjtngham  fiys,  With  him  died  the  Hope:,  of  the  Englifh,  during  whofe  Life  they  d-caded  no  Invafron,  nor  feared  to  encounter  any  Enemy.  He 
never  undertook  an  Expedition  without  Ccnquert,  never  formed   a  Siege  without   carrying  the   Place,  &c.  p.    190. 

(4)  Hrs  natural  lllue  were:  1.  Sir  John  Sounder,  of  whom  there  is  no  other  mention  than  ot  his  Name.  I.  Sir  Roger  di  Clarendon,  fo  named  pro- 
bably from  the  Place  of  his  Birth.  He  wa<  made  one  c{  the  Knights  of  the  Chamber  to  Richard  II,  who  granted  him  one  hundred  Pourds  per  Ann. 
durire.  Life.  He  was  attainted  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  Anccftor  of  a  Family  of  the  Smiths  in  EJhi .  He  bore,  Or,  en  a 
tend  Sab/,,  three  CJl.ieb-Feaibers  Argent,  the  Quills  transfixed  through  at  many  Scrolls  of  the firfi.  Sandf  Cental,  p.  189.  fcefides  Prince  Richard,  and  the 
two  natural  Children  here  mentioned,  it  is  certain  that  Prince  Edivard  had  a  Daughter,  though  fhe  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  our  Hiftorians.  She  was 
married  to  Wcltran  de  Luitmburgb,  Count  dt  Ligny,  ard  de  St.  Pel.  All  this  appears  from  a  Challenge  fent  by  that  Count  to  Henry  IV.  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  are  thefe  Woids:-- Cor.fiderant  1'affinitc,  3roour,  &  confederation,  que  j'avoye  par  devers  treftiaut  &  puiffant  Prince  Ricbard  Rcy  d' 

AngUtcrre,  duqi'el  j'ay  eu  la  .'cr-ur  en  efpcufe v  cnjirelet.      Vol.  I.   p.   14* 

(5)  He  was  not  Speaker,  it  fcems,  (though  tfalfing.  lays  it  by  miftake)  but  a  confiderable  Knight  of  llertfordfht't  both  for  Prudence  and  Eloquence- 
He  was  coined  till  the  beg.nning  of  the  next  Reign. 

(6)  November  20.    1  3  7 6.     See  Ryn.eSs  Feed.   Tom-   VII.   p.    126. 

(7)  This  Year  a  Parliament  met  at  London,  Jan.  27.  which  granted  the  K:ng  Four-Pence  by  way  of  Poll  from  every  Perfon  in  the  Kirgdom,  Malt 
ind  female,  above  fourteen  Years  of  Age,  except  mere  Heggars.  Rot.  Pari.  51.  Edit).  III.  n.  10,  Gfe.  19.  Cotton's  A/'ridg.  p.  144,  ©V.  Rymtr'i  Fatd. 
Tom.   VII.  p,    ,j+.     if/alf.  p.    igr. 

(8)  Adam  Staple,  in  whofe  room  Sir  Nicholas  Brtmber  was  chofen.     Stmo's  Surety* 
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who  managed  him  in  hi?  Sicknefs,  fullered  very  kw  to 
come  into  his  Room.  When  fhe  Jaw  lie  was  dying,  fhe 
feized  every  thing  of  value  fhe  could  find,  even  to  the 
Rings  on  his  Finger,  and  withdrew.  His  Courtiers  and 
Chaplains  fhowed  no  lefs  Ingratitude.  They  all  deferted 
him,  without  vouchsafing  to  warn  him  of  the  little  time 
lie  Ji.id  to  live,  and  of  the  account  he  was  fhortly  to  give 
of  his  ac-lions  to  God.  There  was  only  one  finglc  Prieft, 
who  accidentally  feeing  him  forfaken  in  his  laft  Agonies, 
came  near  the  Bed  to  comfort  him.  He  addreflcd  to  him 
fume  Exhortations,  to  which  the  dying  King  endeavoured 
to  reply  ;  but  his  Words  were  not  articulate  enough  to 
be  underftood.  The  only  Word  diftin&ly  pronounced, 
was  the  name  of  Chiilr,  juft  as  he  fetched  his  laft  breath. 
Thus  died  this  illuftrious  Prince  at  Skene,  (  now  Richmond,) 
in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  Age,  and  the  fifty-full  of 
his  Reign  ( i ). 

After  relating  the  principal  actions  of  Edward  III,  in  the 
Hiftory  of  his  Reign,  it  will  be  necclTary,  in  order  to 
compleat  the  character  of  this  famous  Prince,  to  give 
fome  account  of  his  Perfon,  and  accomplishments  of  Bo- 
dy and  Mind.  He  was  very  tall,  but  well-fhaped,  and  of 
fo  noble  and  majeflick  an  afpefl,  that  his  very  looks  com- 
manded refpecl:  and  veneration.  Affable  and  obliging  to 
the  good,  but  inexorable  to  the  bad  ;  there  are  few  Princes 
to  be  met  with  in  Hillory,  in  whom  were  fo  well  mixed 
the  Duties  of  a  Sovereign  with  thofe  of  an  honeft  Man, 
and  a  good  Chriftian  ;  though  in  this  laft  refpecl,  his 
conduit  was  not  altogether  blamelefs.  His  converfation 
was  eafy,  and  always  accompanied  with  gravity  and  dif- 
cretion.  Friend  of  the  Poor,  the  Fatherlefs,  the  Widow, 
and  all  who  were  unhappily  fallen  into  misfortune,  he  made 
it  his  bufmefs  to  procure  them  fome  comfort  in  their  af- 
fliction. Never  had  King  before  him  beftowed  honours 
and  rewards  with  more  judgment,  and  greater  regard  to 
true  merit.  Though  his  valour  was  acknowledged  and 
admired  by  all  the  World,  it  never  made  him  proud. 
Never  did  he  (now  greater  figns  of  humility,  than  in  the 
courfe  of  his  Victories,  which  he  conftantly  afcribed  to  the 
fole  protection  of  Heaven.  He  knew  how  to  maintain  the 
Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  without  incroaching  on  the 
Privileges  of  the  People.  In  all  the  former  Reigns,  there 
had  not  been  enafted  fo  many  advantagious  Statutes  to  the 
Nation,  as  in  this.  Edward  always  agreeing  with  the 
auguft  Body  of  the  Nation's  Reprefentatives,  made  that 
harmony  inftrumental  to  curb  the  defigns  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  which  never  dared  to  quarrel  with  him.  The 
Glory  of    the  Prince  of    Wales    his    Son,    added  a  new 
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Luflre  to  his  own ;  and  his  conftant  Union  with  his 
Queen  increafed  his  happinels.  As  he  was  never  too  elate 
in  profperity,  fo  in  adverfity  he  was  never  too  much  de- 
jected. His  moderation  appeared  no  lefs  in  his  Jofs  of  the 
Provinces,  that  had  coft  him  fo  much  Toil  and  Trea- 
fure,  than  in  his  Victories,  which  had  gained  him  the 
Pofi'cffion.  In  a  word,  he  might  be  reckoned  an  accom- 
plished Prince,  if  his  ambition  had  not  caufed  him  to 
break,  in  a  diflionourable  manner,  the  Peace  made  with 
Scotland,  in  order  to  difpoflefs  a  minor  King,  who  bcfides 
was  his  Brother-in-law.  Some  add  likcwifc  the  rupture 
with  France,  and  his  pretenlions  to  the  Crown  of  that 
Kingdom,  which  they  term  extravagant,  and  wholly  af- 
cnbe  to  an  ambitious  motive.  The  following  Diflertation 
will  help  the  Reader  to  judge  of  this  conduct.  As  to  his 
weaknefs  in  falling  in  love  in  his  old  Age,  with  Alice 
Pierce,  that  blemifh  is  much  leflcned  by  the  many  noble 
qualities  wfiich  rendered  him  fo  praife-worthy.  One  might 
in  fome  meafure  excufe  him,  by  faying,  he  confidcred  this 
paffion,  at  firft,  as  an  amuiement  only,  to  divert  him  in 
his  troubles,  and  knowing  little  of  Love  in  his  youthful 
days,  took  not  fufficient  care  to  keep  himfelf  from  it  in  his 
old  Age  (2). 

Philippa  of  Hainault,  his  Queen,  brought  him  twelve  #"  Ip'< 
Children,  fome  of  whom  died  before  him.  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  his  eldeft  Son,  left  but  one  Son,  who  afcended 
the  Throne  after  his  Grandfather.  IVilliam,  his  fecond 
Son,  died  an  Infant  (3).  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,,  who 
ended  his  days  in  Italy,  left  only  a  Daughter  called  Philippa, 
by  his  firft  Wife,  an  Irijh  Lady  (4).  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancajler,  was  twice  married  in  his  Father's  life- 
time, and  had  Children,  of  whom  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  in  the  following  Reigns.  Edward's  fifth  Son  was 
Edmund,  firnamed  of  Lan^ley,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Cambridge  by  the  King  his  Father* 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  II, 
his  Nephew.  William,  firnamed  of  Wind/or,  died  young  (5). 
Thomas  of  IVoodJhck,  the  feventh  Son,  was  made  Duke  of 
Buckingham  by  Richard  II,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloce/ler. 

Ifabella,  eldeft  Daughter  of  Edward,  was  married  to 
Ingelram  de  Coucy  Earl  of  Soijfons  (6).  Joanna  was  firft 
contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Aujlria,  and  afterwards  to 
Pedro  (7)  the  Cruel,  King  of  Cajlile,  before  he  was  King  j 
and  died  at  Bourdeaux  as  fhe  was  going  to  Spain  to  con- 
fummate  her  Marriage.  Blanch  lived  but  few  years  (8). 
Mary  was  married  to  John  de  Montfort,  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  and  died  in  1363.  Margaret  was  Wife  to  Jdhti 
Ha/lings,    Earl  of  Pembroke  (9). 


(1)  He  died  of  the  Shingles,    on  June  21,  1377.     Rymer's  Feed.  Totn.  7. 
Epitaph  upon  his  Tomb,  according  to  the  gingling  Rhime  of  thofe  Days. 


A    D  I  S^ 


p.  151.     Waljing,  lyrtl,   and  lies  buried  at  Weftminfltr- Abbey,  with  Uri} 


Hie  Decus  Anglorum,  Flos  Regum  Prsetcritorurn, 
Furma  Futuroium,  Rex  Clemens,  Pax  Populorum, 
Tertius  Edwardus,   Regni  complens  Jubilaeum, 
Invielus  Pardus,  Bellis  pollens  Machabsum. 
Profpera  dum  vixit,  Regnum  Pietate  revixit, 
Armipotens  Rexit  :  Jam  ccelo  (caelice  Rex)    fit! 
Tertius  Edwardus  fama  fuper  athera  aotus. 
Tuona    pro    Patria. 

M  CCC  LXXVIl. 


(1)  Amnng  other  publick  Acts  of  Magnificence  and  Charity,  King  Edward  rebuilt  Wind/or  Caftle,  of  which  Structure.,  the  famous  William  of  Wich- 
bam  was  Surveyor:  He  al'o  founded  King V  Hall  in  Cambridge,  now  part  of  Irinity  College  j  and  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen'*  at  Wcflminfier  t 
for  a  Dean,  and  twelve  fecular  Canons.     Slew's  Ann.  p.   277.      Rymer's  Feed.  Tom  5.  p.  631. 

(5)  William  of  Hatfield  (the  Place  of  his  Birth )  born  1336,  dying  in  his  Childhood,  was  interred  in   the   Cathedral   of  Tork. 

(4)  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  in  whofe  Right  he  was  created  Earl  of  U'Jler  in  Ireland.  William  de  Burgh,  her  Father,  married  Maud,  Daughter  of  Henry, 
Son  of  Edmund,  fecond  Son  of  Henry  III. 

(5)  And  was  buried  at  Wcftminjler.  Where  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund  is  to  be  feen  a  Tomb  of  grey  Marble,  on  which  lie  the  Figures  of  this  Wit. 
Ham  and  his  Sifter  Blanch  de  la  Tour,  carved  in  Alabafter,  in  the  Habit  of  the  Time,  each  about  a  Foot  and  half  long.  The  Fillet  of  Lrafs,  containing 
their  Epitaph,  is  torn  away. 

(6)  Who  was  by  Edivard  III  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  1366.  This  Ifabella  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Friers  Minors  without  Aldgate,  leaving 
IlTue,  Mary  de  Coucy,  Wife  of  Rcbett  de  Barr,  and  Philippa  de  Coucy,  W  ife  of  Robert  de  Vere,  Dulce  of  Ireland,  Marqui's  of  Dublin,  (  a  Title  before 
Unknown  in  England  )  and  Earl  of  O\jord,  who  forfaking  her,  married  ose  Lancerona,  a  j  yner's  Daughter,  (  as  is  reported  |  who  came  with  King 
Richard  Il's  V  ifc  out  cf  Bohemia.  He  died  at  laft  in  great  want  at  Lou-vain,  1352  ;  and  his  Corps  was  brought  home,  and  intened  at  Earl's  Colne  in 
Efe.-e. 

(7)  She  was  married  by  Proxy,  and  entitled  Quern  of  Spain,  but  died  of  the  Plague  as  foon  as  (he  came  into  Spain  j  fo  that  the  King  her  Spoufs 
coming  to  meet  her,  to  folemnize  the  Nuptials,  accompanied  her  to  Church,  only  at  her  Funeral,  in  1348.  She  was  norn  in  the  Tower,  1335.  All  our 
Hiftorians  unanimoufly  affirm,  ihe  was  contracted  to  Alphonfo  XI,  King  of  Caft.le  ;  but  that  it  was  to  his  Son  Fein,  limamed  the  Cruel,  is  Ondeniably 
manileit  from  Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.   5.  p.   475---47S,  498--  503,  601—607,  612.  &c. 

(8)  ihe  was  called  de  la  lour,  becaufe  born  in  the  Tower  of  London.  She  was  buried  in  Weftminfier- Abbey ,  1340,  and  her  Figure  of  Alabaf.cr  lies  as 
above-mentioned  in  Note  (5). 

(9)  This  John  Uaftmgs  being  fent  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Rochel,  fell  into  the  Hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  after  two  Years  Captivity,  was  fold  to  a 
Nobleman  of  France,  with  whom  agreeing  tor  his  Ranfom,  he  was  at  his  Departure  poifoned  at  a  Banquet,  I  3 -.  15 ,  with  iltt  Iffue  by  this  Wile,  being  the 
firft  Subject  who  followed  the  Example  ot  King  Edivard  III,  in  quartering  Arms,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  Efcutcheon,  on  the  North-fide  of  Edward  Ill's 
Tomb  5  up  n  which  he  bears  quarterly,  Or,  a  Manch  Gules,  by  the  Name  or  Hafiings  ;  and,  Barry  of  twelve  pieces  Argent  cr.d  Azure,  on  One  of  eight 
Martlets  Gules,  being  Valence,  impaling,   ¥  since  fane  and  England  quarterly.     Sandf.  Genal.   p.    180. 

By  a  Charter-Mint  to  the  Abbot  cf  Reading,  it  feems  that  there  was  not  any  greater  Piece  coined,  till  after  the  twelfth  Year  of  Edward  lit, 
than  a   Penny.     For    the   charter  runs    thus   :     "  Rex  dileflo  libi  Johanr.i  de   Flete   cuftodi    Cambii     noftri    Londini  :    Cum  per    Cartam  noftram   con- 

"  cefferimus  dileclis   nobis  in    Chrifto Abbati   Sc  Mon.-chis  de    Radyr.g  quod    &  jpfi    &  Succeffjies    in    perpeiuum    habeanc   unum    Monetariurn    & 

'<   unum   Cuneom,   &c Vobis    Mandamus   quod    trcs    Cuneos  de  duro   &  competent    Metallo,  unum,  fix.   pro  Sterlmgis,    alium  pro   Obil.s,  Sc    ter- 

"   tium   pro  Ferhngis,   pro   moneti  apud   dictum    Locum  de  Radyng  faciend.i,  de   lmprellifine  &  Orcumfcripluia  quas  dictus  ■   —Abbas  dedafab't,   e>c 

"  T.  1.  de  Shardicbe  apud  W,J.m.  xvii.  die  Ncni.  Rrgi.i  ncftri  xii  "  But  in  the  eighteenth  of  his  Reign,  we  find  the  Standaid  of  G  Id  Coins,  was 
the  old  Standard  or  Sterling  of  twenty  three  Carats,  three  Grains  and  a  half  fine,  and  ha.t"  a  Grain  allay  And  for  the  Silver  coirs,  the  old  Sterling 
of  eleven  Ounces,  Twc-penny  Wcgbt  fine,  and  eighteen  Pen.iy  Weight  allay.  The  fame  in  20th,  23d,  27th,  30th,  46th  ot  his  Reign.  In  the 
eighteenth  Year,  eveiy  Pound  Weight  uf  Gold  of  this  Standard,  was  to  be  coined  into  fi  ty  Florences,  at  fix  Shillings  a-p:ece,  which  rosde  in 
Tale  fifteen  Pounds,  or  into  a  proportti  nable  Number  of  half  and  quarter  Florences.  This  was  by  Indenture  fcetweeh  the  Kng,  and  Walter  At 
Dunfirsroer,  Malt  r  and  Worker.  Ti-ele  Florences  were  fo  called  freim  the  Florentines,  who  (in  the  Year  1252)  fiil't  minted  fuch  Pieces  ;  fo  that 
Fhrenus  was  generally  ufed  all  ever  Eur-.pt ,  f,  1  ihe  chief  Gold  din,  as  it  is  now  for  the  bell  Sliver.  Tabian  tills  the  Floren,  a  Penny  j  :he  Half- 
Florcn,  a  Half-penny;    and  the  Quarter,    a  Farthing,    or  Gold.     And  thefc  Words  art  often  met  with   in  old  Hiitories  and    Accompts,    applied  to  fe- 
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Y  the  Salic  Law  is  generally  meant  at  prefent, 
a  fundamental  Law  of  the  Monarchy  of  France, 
which  excludes  the  Females  and  their  Defen- 
dants from  the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown.  This 
is  the  Idea  commonly  annexed  to  the  Term  Salic  Law. 
„  .  Je  ,a  In  this  fenfe  alfo  it  is  that  Bodin  fays,  this  Law  was 
Rep.  1. 1.  S.  the  foundation  of  the  Monarchy;  Marca,  that  it  was 
Marc  de  a  Privilege  and  Cuftom  peculiar  to  the  French  ;  Thuanus, 
ii'li  -'.'"  that  it  was  the  Palladium  of  France.  I  might  cite  num- 
berlefs  other  French  Authors,  who  fpeaking  of  the  Salic 
Law,  confider  it  only  as  a  Law  relating  particularly  to 
the  Succeffion  of  the  Crown  of  France.  This  Idea  is 
the  reafon  that  mod  People,  verily  believing  it  was  never 
thought  otherwife  fince  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  ~\io- 
narchy,  cannot  underftand  how  Edward  III,  Son  of"  a 
Princefs  of  France,  could,  with  the  leaft  colour,  difpute 
the  Crown  of  France  with  Philip  de  Valois,  defcended 
from  Father  to  Son,  from  Hugh  Capet.  Hut  they  who 
reafon  thus,  are  not  aware,  they  take  for  granted  a  thing 


De  Thou. 
I.  no, 


not  contefted  indeed  at  prefent,  but  which  at  the  time  of 
this  famous  difpute,  was  the  only  point  in  aueftion  between 
(he  two  Kings.  Since  that  point  was  decided,  the  prefent 
notion  of  the  Salic  Law  is  juft  and  certain,  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  fay  it  was  then  doubtful,  and  this  is  what  I  hope  to 
demonftrate  very  clearly. 

By  the  Salic  Law,  Echvard,  the  next  Male  Heir  of 
Charles  the  Fair,  was  deprived  of  the  Succeffion,  and  the 
Regency  ;  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  Crown  was  ad- 
judged to  a  more  diftant  relation,  "it  will  therefore  be  r.c- 
cefTary,  for  the  better  undemanding  this  procefs,  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  Salic  Law,  which  is  in  every  one'-: 
mouth,  which  fo  .few  have  any  knowledge  of,  and  con- 
cerning which  the  French  themfelves  ate  not  agreed,  though 
they  reckon   it  a  fundamental  Law  of  their  Monarchy. 

Some,  as  the   famous  Jerom  Bignon,  fay  we  are  not  to  ttgn°n  it 
look    for    the  Salic  Law    among   Record's     fince   it    is  a '' Exce1' du 
Law  of  Nature,  and    if  there    are  any  Nations  where  it  rS^L 
does  not    take   place,    they  are    examples    more    worthy  3.  p-  *9$- 

of 


veral  Coins,  as  Reals,  Angels,  &c.   where   is   to  he  undcrflood  by  Denarius,    the  Whole;    by  Oho'.us  the  Half;    and  by  Quadrant  the  fourth   Part  or 
Farthing.     In  the  fame   eighteenth  Year,    a  Pound  Weight  of  G  Id  of  old  Standard,    was  to  contain   thirty  nine  Nobles  irdi  half    at  fix  Sh.llin-s  and 
Eight-pence  a  piece,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  thirteen  Pounds,  three  Shillings  and  Four-pence  in  Tale,    or  a  proportionable  Number  of  half  and  au-rter 
Nobles.     Which  was  by    Indenture  between  the   King  and  Percmal  de  Percbe.     By  this   Indenture  the  Trial   of  the  Pix  was  eftabl-fiW       Thefe'  were 
indifputably  the  full  Gold  Coins,  and  are  fo  beautiful  and   rare,  that  they  merit  the  Efteem  of  Medals,  being  inferibed,  EDWARD-    DEI     GRA 
REX.    ANGL.     Th-  Arms  of  Franc  and   England  quarterly  within  a  Rofe,  ( whence  called  Role  Nobles  ; )    the  Arms  Semr'-tklii     and  not' rented  to 
Three,  ( as  in   Edward  IV. )     Reverfe,  a  Crofs  Fleun  Lioneux,  the  four  Lions  are  paffant,  wi  h  the  Words,   EXALTABITUr'in    GLORIA 
(  Fig.   1.  )     The  Rufe-Noble  defcribed  by   Mr.  Eviljn,  is  of  Ed-ward  IV.     For  the  French  Ftwtn-Je-lit  were  not  rtinted  till  Htnry  V*i  time     nor  Ca 
they  a  Sun,  but  drtly  a  Crofs  on  the  Reverfe.     The  Author  of  Nuns.   Brit.  Hift.  law  a  half  Nob.e  of  this   Prince,    which   anfwers  the  Defcrption      The 
King  Handing  m  a  Ship  crowned,  holding  a  Sword  upright  in  his  Right-hand,  and  a  Shield   on  his  Left,  with  the  Arms  of  France  and  England  coat-terry 
the  Arms  of  France  Stme'-de  -lit,  three  Lions  paffant,  and  three  Fleurs-de-lis  upon  the  Side  of  the  Ship.     EDWAR.    DEI.    GRA     REX      ANCI 
Z.    FRANC.    DNS.     H.     Reverfe,  in  a  large  Rofe,  a  Crofs  Fleuri,  with  a  Fleur-de  In  at  each   Point,   and  a  Lion  paffant  under  a  Crown  in'  earh  ™,„" 
ter,  the  Letter  E  in  a  Rofe  in  the  Center.     D O  M  I  N  E.    IN    F  V  R  O  R  E.    T  V  O.     A  R G  V  A S.    M  E.  f  Fig.   5.  )     It  is  to  be  ,  bfe?ved  Z  The fe 
famous  Rofe- Nobles,  every  imaginary  Half-Mark,  was  afterwards  called  a  Noble,  the  moli  early  ufe  of  the  Word  in  that  Senfe  being  in  the  Fr.mb  Kin." 
Parole  of  Ranfom,  in  the  34-th  Year  of  this  Reign.     The  Florens  did  not  much  differ  from  the  Rofe. Nobles  in  weight,    and   whether  they  differed  at  all 

in  the  frnpreffion  is  uncertain. In  JO  Edvi-  3.  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold  ot  the  old  standard,    was  to  make  by  Tale  forty  two  Nobles    at  fix  ShilUnis  and 

Eight.pence  a- piece,    amounting  *.  fourteen  Pounds  ;    and   a  Pound  of  Silver  ot  the  old  Sterling,  was  to  make  twenty  two  Shillings  and  Six  oenc  A 

Perci-val  de  Percbe  was  Mafter.— -27  Edw.  3.  A  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  the  fame  Sterling,  wis  to  make  by  Tale  forty  five  N  bles  amun'im.  1 
fifteen  Pounds  :  And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver  of  the  old  Sterling,  to  make  by  Tate  feventy  five  Gr..lTes,  ( 1.  e.  Groats, )  amounting  to  tw'enty  five  Shi 
lings  ;  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  half  Groffes  at  Two-pence   a-ptece  ;  or  three  hundred  Sterlings  at  a  Penny  a-piece  :   Henry  Bnlfel   was  Mailer  and  Worke 


called  £*#Wy,  cried  down  by  A3  of  Parliament,  inferibed,  EI  WAN  NES.  DNS.  Z  R  E  V  B.  Reverfe,  the  Crofs and  PeTlets  as  tht  £^2 
Money,  LVCEBGENSIS.  Likewife,  another  Piece,  inferibed,  ED  W  AR  D.  REX.  ANGL.  Under  the  King's  Head  a  Lion  paffan  R«£uf 
D  V  X.  A  QU  I T  A  N  I  E.  A  Crown  in  each  quarter  of  the  Crofs  ;  a  moft  rare  Piece,  and  to  be  afcribed  ,0  this  Ed-ward,  who  w«  m  „'h  c»tej" 
Duke  of  Aju.la.nm  his  Father's  Life-time,  but  alfo  crowned  King  of  England,  (  Fig.  3.)  His  Penny,  and  Halfpenny,  (  called  fometime,  Mail* )  and 
Farthings,  were  like  thofe  of  his  Predeceffors,  but  diftmguilhed  by  the  Name  EDWARD  VS.  (  F >g  4. )  Thole  ot  Ireland  in  a  Trianele  It  i  e 
markable,  what  Bilhop  Ton/lcsl  obferved  of  the  Gold  of  this  Reign,  that  it  came  neareft  to  that  of  the  antient  Romans,  or,  that  four  Rofe- Nobles  we -hei 
an  Ounce,  and  were  equivalent  to  the  Roman  Awei  both  m  weight  and  finenefs  ;  and  fix  Noble- Angels  made  an  Ounce,  which  were  an'werable  in  all  Point! 
to  the  old  Roman  Sohdus  Aureus.  Likewile  in  Silver  Coins,  that  an  old  Sterling  Groat  was  equivalent  to  the  Romsn  Denarius  the  Half  Groat  to  th 
Sluinariut,  and  rhe  old  Sterling  Penny  to  the  Scftertius  Nummus  ;  Seftertium  (in  the  Neuter  Gender  )  a  thoufand  Sefttrtii,  to  five  Pounds  Sterline  whe^ 
three  Shillings  and  Four-pence  went  to  the  Ounce  ;  but  now  to  feven  Pounds  ten  Shillings,  according  to  Sir  Ibomat  stnitb's  Account,  when  five  Shillings  g™ 
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of  wonder  than  imitation  (t).  Some  pretend,  that  Pha- 
ramond  the  firft  King  of  the  Francs  decreed  by  an  ex- 
prefs  Law,  that  the  Females  mould  not  luccced  10  the 
Crown,  whicli  has  ever  fince  been  inviolate.  Others 
attribute  this  Law  to  Clovis.  Mezerai  pretends  the  Suc- 
ceffion of  the  Males  to  the  Crown  of  France  was  not 
eltablifhed  by  a  written  Law,  but  by  an  inviolable  cuf- 
tom.  This  confulion  of  Ideas,  which  makes  the  Salic 
Law  to  be  conlidered,  one  while  as  a  Law  of  Nature,  ano- 
ther while  as  a  pofitive  and  exprefs  Law,  and  fometimes 
as  a  mere  cuftom,  renders  this  matter  obfcure  ;  which  I 
Ihall  endeavour  to  clear,  in  order  to  give  the  Reader 
a  true  notion  of  the  famous  conteft  between  the  two 
Kings. 

Before  the  Francs  fettled  in  that  part  of  Gaul  they 
have  fo  long  pofielfed,  thev  were  difperfed  by  Troops, 
in  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries,  from  whence  they 
received  feveral  names,  according  to  the  different  Paits 
they  inhabited.  Some  were  called  Salians,  from  the  Ri- 
ver Sala,  which  ran  through  the  Country  (2).  Others 
were  diltinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Cbamavi,  Catti,  At- 
tuarians,  Ripuarians,  or  Rtbsirols.  Each  of  thefe  Colonies 
had  Laws,  common,  no  doubt,  to  all  the  Francs,  and 
probably  particular  ones  too.  The  Laws  of  the  Salians 
and  Ripitarians  are  ftill  extant.  Among  the  Saltan  Laws 
we  find  this  : 

De  Terra  vera  Sa/ica,  nulla  Portio  ad  Mulierem 
tranftt,  fed  hoc  Virilis  Sexus  acquirit. 

This  Law,  as  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  concerns  private 
Inheritances,  and  the  Title  de  Alodio,  under  which  it 
is  placed,  puts  it  out  of  difpute.  Arcordingly,  this  is  the 
opinion  of  numberlefs  Author^,  as  well  French  as  others, 
whofe  names  it  would  be  needlefs  to  repeat.  Mezerai 
was  doubtlefs  of  the  lame  opinion,  fince  he  faid,  the 
Succeffion  of  the  Males  to  the  Crown  was  not  efta- 
blifhed  bv  any  written  Law.  All  that  can  be  allcdged 
with  any  plaufiblenefs ,  by  thole  who  ground  the  Ex- 
clufion  of  the  Females  upon  the  above-mentioned  Pa- 
ragraph of  the  Salian  Law,  is,  that  the  Succeilion  to 
the  Crown  is  included  in  the  Law,  which  fettled  the 
Succeffion  to  the  Inheritances  of  the  noble  Families.  This 
opinion  is  alfo  embraced  by  Father  Daniel  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  France.  He  pretends,  that  the  rule  concerning 
the  Succeflion  to  the  Crown,  is  contained  in  that  parti- 
cular Article  of  the  Saltan  or  Salic  Law,  which  includes 
all  the  Laws  of  the  Salian  Francs.  What  this  able  Hif- 
torian  fays,  in  the  Reign  ot  Clevis,  being  of  great  fervice 
to  clear  up  this  point,  I  fhall  tranlcribe  part  of  it  here, 
in  order  to  fave  the  Reader  the  trouble  of  coniulcing 
him. 

"  It  was  then,  probably,  that  Ckvis  publiihed  the  fa- 
"  mous  Salic  Law.  I  am  fenlible  moll  of  our  Hidorians 
"  afcribe  the  honour  of  it  to  Pharamond  ;  but  I  follow 
"  here  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  belt  Criticks.  [  Hadr.  de 
"  Vakis.  ] 

"  Many  fpeak  and  hear  of  this  Law  without  know- 
"  ing  what  it  is.  It  is  a  common  notion,  that  it  con- 
"  cerns  folely  or  chiefly  the  Succeffion  of  the  Males  to 
"  the  Crown  of  France,  by  determining  the  qualifications 
"  of  thofe  who  may  put  in  their  Claim.  This  notion 
"  is  wrong  in  feveral  refpecls.  Of  the  feventy  two  Ar- 
"  tides,  this  Law  confifts  of  (3),  there  are  but  three  or 
"  four  Lines  of  the  fixty  fecond  relating  to  this  point. 
'*  Befides,  they  do  not  particularly  concern  the  Succef- 
"  fion  of  the  Males  to  the  Crown  ;  but  belong  in  gene- 
"  ral  to  all  the  noble  Families,  whofe  Rights  they  re- 
"  gulate,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
"  words  run  thus  :  As  for  the  Salic  Land,  no  part 
'■'■fhall  defend  to  the  FEMALE,  but  all  Jhall  go  to  the 
«  Male. 

"  By  Salic  Land  is  meant  the  Lands  of  the  Nobles 
"  of  the  Nation,  and  moreover,  according  to  fome,  the 
"  Lands  of  Conquelt,  fuch  were  almoft  all  thofe  of  the 
"  French  Monarchy  on  this  lide  the  Rhine.  What 
"  has  chiefly  occasioned  this  popular  notion,  was  the 
"  great    Difpute  formerly  between    Philip   de  Valois  and 

"  Edward  III,   King  of  England Belides   this   fa- 

"  mous  Contelt,  the  little  ufe  made  of  this  Law  at  pre- 
"  fent,  which  is  feldom  cited  by  our  Lawyers  upon  other 
"  accounts ,  was  the  reafon  01  this  common  perfuafion 
"  of  its  being  thus  limited.  But  in  reality,  it  contain- 
"  ed  numberlefs  regulations  concerning  all  forts  of  mat- 
"  ters. 
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I  am  apt  to  believe,  what  we  now  have  of  the 
"  Salic  Law,  is  only  an  Abitrarft  of  a  larger  Code,  a- 
"  bridged  on  purp,fe,  that  the  People  and  Judges  might 
"  more  cafily  learn  the  fubltance  and  principal  pointSI 
"  What  makes  me  believe  this,  is,  that  in  the  prefent 
'  Book  of  the  Salic  Law,  the  Salic  Law  it  felf,  is  quo- 
"  ted     with    certain    Forms   not   to    be    found     in    that 

"  Book. And    this  moreover     leaves    no    room     to 

"  queltion  that  it  was  at  firft  compofed  in  the  Language 
•'  of  the  Francs,  and  afterwards  the  Abftract  tranflated 
"  into  Latin  for  the  ufe  of  the  Gauls,  to  whom  it  wai 
"  to  be  common  in  feveral  Articles,  with  the  Francs.  Ti.i; 
"  is  the  Abftradt  or  Abridgment  that  has  been  tranfmit- 
"  ted  to  us.  " 

Thus  we  have  three  different  opinion",  given  by  thrcr? 
learned  Criticks  concerning  the  Salic  Law,  the  Law  J 
mean  which  renders  Women  incapable  of  fucceeding  to 
the  Crown.  Bignon  fays,  it  is  a  Law  of  Nature  which 
ought  to  be  common  to  all  Nations.  According  to  Fa- 
ther Daniel,  by  the  Salic  Law  wc  are  to  unJerlrand,  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Salian  Laws  publiihed  by  Clevis.  As 
for  the  particular  Law  fettling  the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown 
of  France,  he  pretends  it  is  a  mere  Chimera,  a  v:. 
Error,  and  adds,  without  alledging  however  any  proof, 
that  the  Exclufion  of  the  Females  with  refpetft  to  the 
Crown,  derives  its  whole  force  from  that  particular  paf- 
fage  of  the  Salic  Code  (4),  which  fettles  the  Inheritance 
of  the  noble  Families,  and  confequently,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Inheritance  of  the  Family  Royal,  that  is,  of  the 
Crown.  According  to  Mezerai,  by  the  Salic  Law,  or  the 
Law  that  fettles  the  Succeffion,  is  meant,  not  a  written 
Law,  but  an  inviolable  Cuftom,  which  is  inftead  of  a  Law. 
To  give  a  diftincT:  notion  of  this  matter,  I  fhall  examine 
thefe  three  Opinions,  and  fhow  the  objections  they  are  lia- 
ble to. 

Firft,  as  to  the  opinion  that  fuppofes  the  Salic  La'v, 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  Exclufion  of  the  Females 
and  their  Descendants  from  the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown, 
to  be  a  Law  of  Nature:  I  own,  it  might  with  fome  rea- 
fon be  maintained,  that  Nature  requires  States  and  King- 
doms to  be  governed  by  Men,  if  the  Salic  extended  no 
further;  but  fince  it  reaches  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  Male-  • 

Heirs  of  the  Women  of  the  Royal  Family,  methinks 
Nature  does  not  appear  in  that  Extension.  In  the  next 
place,  if  the  Salic  Law  was  a  Law  of  Nature,  it  would 
be  praftifed  in  all  Stales,  or  at  lead  the  exceptions,  if  any, 
would  be  but  few.  But  here  we  find  juft  the  contrary. 
Of  all  the  independent  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  eftablifhed 
by  the  northern  Nations,  France  alone  follows  this  p  ■:- 
tended  Law  of  Nature.  All  the  other  States,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Naples,  Sicily,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Sxvedeland, 
Denmark,  England,  Scotland,  admit  of  the  Femal  Succef- 
fion. Only  France  then  mult  be  faid  to  follow  Nature, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  States  to  deviate  from  her  Law, 
which  to  me  feems  abfurd.  Wherefore  in  the  third  place, 
the  Salic  Law  has  all  along  been  deemed,  as  it  is  at 
prefent,  a  Law  peculiar  to  France  ;  and  we  do  not  find 
that  Philip  le  Long,  or  Philip  de  Vciois  ever  pretended  to 
urge  it,  upon  any  other  foot. 

As  for  Father  Daniel's,  opinion,  whatever  efreem  I 
may  have  for  his  Hiitory,  which  I  take  to  be  the  belt  of 
all  the  French  Hiftories,  I  cannot  forbear  faying,  it  is  nor 
only  groundlefs,  but  improbable.  It  is  eafy  to  demon- 
ftrate,  that  the  Paragraph  of  the  Salic  Code,  on  which 
he  grounds  the  Exclufion  of  the  Females  and  their  De- 
fcendents,  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  Succeffion  of 
the  Crown,  as  will  appear,  if  the  whole  Title  under 
which  it  is  placed,  be  but  confidered.  It  is  the  bzi,  en- 
titled, de  Alodio,  which  fettles  the  Inheritance  of  the  Alo- 
dial Lands.  But  firft,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  Alodial 
Lands,  were  Lands  of  Inheritance,  not  held  of  any  other 
Lord.  This  diftinguifhes  them  from  thoie  termed.  Bene-  r>j  Can»e 
fieia,  which  were  diftributed  among  the  Nobles,  on  con-  Altai;.' 
dition  of  perfonally  ferving  the  State  upon  certain  occa- 
fions,  which  Women  were  incapable  of.  Thefe  were 
the  Lands  called  Terra  Salica,  becaufe  tney  were  confi- 
dered, as  belonging  properly  to  the  collective  Body  of  the 
Nation,  and  were  held  by  private  Perfons,  on  the  fole 
condition  of  ferving  the  State.  This  being  fuppofed,  the 
whole  Title  of  the  Salic  Law,  where  the  Paragraph  is  in- 
ferred, runs  thus  : 

T  I  T.  62.    De  Alode. 

"    1.  Si  quit  homo  mor tints  fuerit,  &  flics  non  dimiferit,  ElJ;t  0f 

Pithoai 


(1)  One  miy  juftly  fay,  there  is  no  Beginning  or  End  of  the  Salic  Law,  for  it  is  a  Law  of  Nature  born  with  Men,  and  no:  written,  as  AriJixU  ob. 
ferves,  The  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  is  not  written.     Bignon,  I    3.     Rapm. 

( 1)  There  arc  a  dozen  different  Opinions  about  the  Etymology  of  the  Word  Salic.  That  from  th  e  Salians,  whofe  Name  is  taken  from  the  Rivei  Sala, 
feems  to  me  the  mofl  probable.     See  Lrmno-ar  dejure  Imp-  Ri,mjn.  Germ.  1.   1.  c.  2.     Rapm. 

(3)  Some  Edition',  have  more,  fome  lei's.     Rapm. 

(4.,  Rapm,  in  exporting  here  Father  Daiufs  Opinion,  feems  to  make  ure  of  too  ftrong  Terms ;  for  it  is  plain,  from  (hi;  Author's  own  \Vords,  that  he 
makes  the  Salic  Lav,  rsceive  part  of  its  Fores  from  autient  Cuftom,  which  he  even  calls  ir.vwhbl , 

"  ft  Pater 
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«'  ft  Pater  aut  Mater  fuperfuerint,  ipft  in  Hareditatem  fuc- 

"  cedant. 

"  2.  Si  Pater  aut  Mater  non  fuperfuerint  £s"  Fratres  vel 
"  Sorores  reliquerit,  ipfe  Hareditatem  obtineant. 

"  3.  Quod  ft  nee  i/li  fuerint,  Sorores  patris  in  Hceredi- 
"  tatem  fuccedant. 

"  4.  Si  vera  Sorores  patris  non  extiterint,  Sorores  matris 
"  ejus  Hareditatem  ftbi  vendicent. 

"  c.  Si  autem  nulli  horum  fuerint,  qiticunquc  proximiores 
*'  fuerint  tie  paterna  generatione,  ipfi  in  Hareditatem  fucce- 

«  </««/. 

"  6.  De  Terra  autem  Salica,  nulla  Portio  Hareditatis 
"  mulieri  veniat,  fed  ad  virilem  Sexum  tota  Terrse  Has- 
"  reditas  perveniat ". 

Hence  it  appears,  I.  That  the  Salic  Lands  were  Alodial 
like  the  other,  that  is,  were  the  real  Patrimony  of  the 
Poffefibr,  otherwife  they  would  not  have  been  placed  here. 
II.  That  the  defign  of  the  fixth  Paragraph  was  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  Salic,  from  the  common  Alodial  Lands,  that  the 
former  were  liable  to  military  Service,  which  Women 
could  not  perform.  But  by  reafon,  the  fenfe  of  the  fixth 
Paragraph  muff,  I  think,  be  ftrangely  wrefted,  to  extend 
it  to  the  Succeffion  of  the  Crown,  the  moft  that  can  be 
pretended,  is,  that  the  King's  own  Demefns  were  fubjecT: 
to  this  Law. 

But,  more  fully  to  fhow,  this  Article  concerns  not  the 
fucceffion  to  the  Crown,  it  muff,  be  remarked,  there  are 
two  original  Editions  of  the  Salic  Law,  one  procured  by 
Herald,  the  other  by  Fr.  Pithou,  and  in  the  latter,  this 
fixth  Article  of  Title  6z,  is  imperfect,  there  being  no 
more  than  what  is  inferted  above.  But  in  the  other  Edi- 
tion, the  Paragraph  runs  in  this  manner  : 

De  Terra  vera  Salica  in  mulierem  nulla  portio  Haredi- 
tatis  tranfit,  fed  hoc  virilis  Sexus  acquirit,  hoc  eft,  Filij  in 
Hareditate  fuecedunt.  Sed  ubi  inter  Nepotes  &  Pronepotes, 
poj}  longum  Tempus,  de  Alode  Terra  contentio  fufcitatnr,  tunc 
non  per  Jlirpes,  fed  per  capita  dividantur. 

I  do  not  fee,  confidering  the  whole  Paragraph,  how  it 
can  with  the  leaft  fhadow  of  reafon,  be  applied  to  the 
Succeffion  of  the  Crown. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  very  probably,  when  the 
Salic  Law  was  made,  the  Francs  had  not  yet  a  King. 
We  not  only  fee  no  fign  of  any  fuch  thing  in  the  feveral 
Articles  of  this  Law,  but  moreover  find  in  the  Preambles, 
what  makes  it  believed  the  Francs  were  not  fubject  to  a 
Sovereign  Power. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Salic  Law,  according  to 
Herold's  Edition. 

IN    CHRISTI    NOMINE. 

Incipit  Paclus  Legis  Salica. 

Hi  autem  funt  qui  Legem  Salicam  traclaverunt,  Wifa- 
gaft,  Arogaft,  Salegaft,  &  Windogaif,  in  Bodham,  Sale- 
ham,  &  Widham. 

According  to  the  other  Edition. 

Incipit  Traclatus  Legis  Salica. 

Gens  Francorum  inclyta,  autlore  Deo  condita,  dum  ad- 
bac  ritu  barbarico  teneretur,  infpirante  Deo,  inquirens  fci- 
entia  clavim,  juxta  morum  fuorum  qualitatem,  dcfiderans 
jujlitiam,  &  cujiodiens  pietatem,  diclavit  Salicam  Legem, 
per  Proceres  illius  Gentis,  qui  tunc  temporis,  ejufdem  ade- 
rant  Restores  Elecli  de  pluribus  viri  quatuor,  his  nomi- 
nibus,  Wifogaftus,  Bodogaftus,  Sologaftus,  tjf  Wodogaftus, 
in  locis.  cognominatis,  Soleheim,  Bodoheim,  &  Widoheim, 
qui  per  ties  Mallos  ( 1 )  convenientes,  omnes  caufarum  origi- 
nes  follictte  tratlantes,  difcutiendo  de  fngulis,  ficitt  ipfa 
Lex  declarat,  Judicium  decreverunt  hoc  nuclo.  At  ubi,  Deo 
favente,  Rex  Francorum  Clodovasus,  fiorens  (sf  puleher,  & 
inclytus,  primus  recepit  catholicum  Baptifmurn ,  C3*  deinde 
Childebertus  &  Clotarius,  in  culmen  Regale,  Deo  protegente, 
pervenerunt,  qukquid  in  Patio  (2)  habebatur  minus  idoneum, 
fuit  per  illos  lucidius  emendatum  &'  fanclius  decretum.  Vivat 
qui  Francos  diligit,  &c. 

In  all  likelihood,  this  Preamble  was  placed  before  the 
Salic  Law,  between  the  Reins  of  Clot  ha  ire  II,  and  Char- 
lemain,  and  perhaps  before  the  time  of  Dagobert,  fince  he 
is  not  mentioned,  though  he  made  fome  alterations  in  this 
Law,  as  well  as  Clothaire  and  Childebert. 

Another  Preamble  made  in  the  time  of  Charlemain. 


Prologue    Lzms  Sal  ice. 


(I)  Tint  h.  PMick  .;/     '       . 

[2,  Tuac  is  in  'he  Law  cailed,  FaSus  U«ii  I  ..'    r. 


Raf: 


Placuit  atque  convenit  inter  Francos  &  eorttm  Proceres, 
ut  (u-opter  fervandum  inter  fe  pads  Jludhtm,  omnia  incrementa 
veterum  rixarum,  refecare  deberent,  cj'  quia  catcris  Gcnti- 
bus  juxta  fe  pofttis,  fortitudinis  brachio  praeminebant,  ita 
etiam  Legum  aucloritate  pracellerent,  &  juxta  qualitatem 
caufarum,  fumeret  criminalls  aclio  terminum.  Exttterunt 
igitur  inter  eos,  elecli  de  pluribus  quatuor  viri,  his  no:/.inibus, 
Wifogaftus,  Bodogaftus,  Salogaftus,  bi  Widogaftus,  invillis 
qua  ultra  Rhenum  funt,  Saleheim,  Bodoheim,  &  Wido- 
heim, qui  per  tres  Mallos  convenientes,  omnium  caufarum 
Origincm  follicite  difcutiendo,  tratlantes  de  fngulis,  Judicium 
decreverunt  hoc  modo. 

E  X    C  O  D  I  C  E.      M.  S. 

Marchomiris  quoque  dedit  Francis  id  Confilium,  &  ele- 
gcrunt  Faramandum  ipftus  Filium  cif  levaverunt  in  Regem 
fuper  fe  crinitum.  Tunc  habere  Leges  coeperunt,  quas  eorum 
Proceres  gentiles  traclaverunt,  his  nominibus  Wifogaftus, 
Arogaftus,  Salogaftus,  in  Villis  qua  ultra  Rhenum  funt,  in 
Botagin,  Selecagin,  Widecagin. 

Anno  ab  Jnearratione  Domini  nojlri  Jefu  Chrifti 
DCCXCVIII,  Dominus  Carolus  Rex  Francorum  inclytus, 
hunc  Libellum  Traclatus  Legis  Salica  jcribere  juffit. 

What  likelihood  is  there,  that,  if  the  Authors  of  thefe 
Prefaces  were  of  opinion,  the  Francs  had  a  King  when 
the  Salic  Law  was  made,  they  mould  not  have  mentioned 
him  ?  For  as  to  the  Abftrad  of  the  Chronicle,  it  is  a  fe- 
parate  piece,  added  by  the  Author  of  the  laft  Preface,  as 
treating  of  the  fame  fubject.  But  if  the  Francs  had  not  a 
King,  how  can  the  fixth  Paragraph  of  the  fixty  fecond 
Title  be  applicable  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  Crown  of 
France. 

Another  objection  to  Father  Daniel's  opinion  is  this : 
Suppofing  the  Article,  Dc  Terra  vero  Salica,  concerned  the 
Succeffion  to  the  Crown,  as  well  as  private  Inheritances ; 
if  it  be  true,  that  this  Law  was  abrogated  under  the 
third  Race  of  the  Kings  of  France,  with  refpect  to  the 
Salic  Lands  or  great  Fiefs,  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred, 
that  it  was  alfo  annulled  with  regard  to  the  Crown.  But 
the  thing  fpeaks  of  it  felf,  fince  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  Dukedoms,  Earldoms,  in  a  word,  all  the  great  Fiefs  of 
the  Crown,  defcended  to  the  Females.  Normandy,  Gui- 
enne,  Ponthieu,  and  Montrevil,  fell  to  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Women.  It  was  the  fame  with  the  Earldom 
of  Touloufc,  Provence,  and  Brctagne.  The  Succeffion  of  fj,ji„y  tr 
the  Earldom  of  Flanders  always  devolved  to  the  next  <te  Earl,  of 
Heir,  without  any  preference  of  Sex,  fince  the  time  of  F^  „ers "' 
Charles  the  Bald.  All  thefe  examples  actually  fubfifted  at  ,698, 
the  time  of  Lewis  Hutin's  death,  when  the  Salic  Law 
began  for  the  firft  time  te  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Males. 
There  were  large  portions  of  the  Salic  Lands  fallen  to 
Women,  purely  by  Right  of  Inheritance.  Where  was 
then  the  obfervance  of  the  Article,  De  Terra  vero  Salica 
nulla  Portio  ad  mulierem  tranftt  ? 

There  feems  to  me  to  be  but  two  ways  of  anfwering  this 
objection.  Firft,  by  faying  the  Salic  Lands,  or  great  Fiefe 
of  the  Crown,  defcended  to  the  Women,  only  when  there 
was  no  Male-Heir  in  the  Family.  But  this  Reply  has  no 
foundation.  Befides  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the 
Earldom  of  Flanders,  in  the  very  time  of  Philip  de  Valois, 
Artois  was  adjudged  to  Maud,  to  the  prejudice  of  Robert 
d'Artois,  Grandfon  by  his  Father  of  the  laft  Duke ;  and 
the  Duchy  of  Brctagne,  to  the  Wife  of  Charles  de  Blots, 
though  Earl  Montfort,  Brother  of  the  late  Duke,  was  alive. 
But,  fuppofing  this  Law  was  not  annulled  when  Hugh 
Capet  came  to  the  Crown,  it  was  at  leaft  abrogated  by 
that  Prince,  in  granting  in  Fee  to  the  Nobility  the  great 
Fiefs,  without  excluding  the  Females. 

The  other  way  of  anfwering  the  objection,  is  by  af- 
ferting,  that  though  the  Law  was  repealed  as  to  the  Salic 
Lands,  it  was  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  Succeffion  of  the 
Crown,  where  it  was  always  inviolable.  But  how  can  a 
Law  be  fuppofed  to  be  abrogated  in  the  undoubted  fenfe 
of  the  words,  and  remain  in  force  in  a  difputable  fenfe, 
which  is  taken  for  granted  without  the  leaft  proof?  Befides, 
I  fhall  make  appear  hereafter,  there  had  never  been  any 
occafion  to  break  it. 

A  third  objection  againft  Father  DanicFs  opinion,  may 
be  taken  from  his  own  Preface-  to  the  Hifiory  of  France. 
This  able  Hiftorian  maintains,  Article  Iff,  that  the  Crown, 
after  being  hereditary  in  the  firft  Race,  became  elective 
in  the  fecond,  and  was  hereditary  in  the  third,  only  by 
way  of  Affbciation  practifed  by  the  firft  Kings  of  that  Race, 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Philip  Auguftus.  If  lb,  where  (hall 
we  find  the  obfervance  of  the  Salick  Law,  with  refpeel  to 
the   Crown,  from  Pepin  the  Short  to  Levtis  VIII  I  How 
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could  it  fubllft  in  an  elective  Kingdom,  where  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  great  Men  to  give  the  Crown  to  whom 
they  pleafed,  and  even  to  chufe  Kings  not  of  the  Royal 
Family,  as  for  inftance,  Ralph  and  Eudes  ?  Hear  what 
Father  Daniel  fays  of  this  matter. 

Tot  /.//?  It    is    extremely   probable,  that  Hugh  Capet  having  con- 

Page  of  the  firmed  the  Dukes,  Earls,  and  other  Lords  in    their  Ujitrpa- 
rtjacc       fl0ns,    not    only  for  them/elves,  but  their  Pojlcrity,     obtained 
likewife  from  them   the  Ejlablijhment  of  the  Hereditary  Suc- 
ceffion to  the  Crown   in  his   Family.      But,  as  he   mijlrujhd 
their  Levity,  he  officiated  his  Son  Robert.      Robert    did   the 
fame  by  his  Son  Henry  ;  and  the  Cujlom  of  Officiating  Itijlrd 
till  Philip  Aliguftus,   who  thinking  Hereditary  Right  fi'ffui- 
ently  e/lablijhed  by  the  Succeffion  of  feveral  of  his  Picdacjjoi  s, 
from  Father  to  Son,  down  to  Hugh  Capet,  and  wboje  Reigns 
for  the  mo/l  part  were  very  long,   never  troubled  himfi  If  to  of- 
ficiate   Lewis  VIII,  his  Son. 

I  fhall  now  examine  Mczerai's  opinion,  and  theirs,  who 
with  him,  believe  the  Salic  Law,  that  is,  the  exclufion  of 
the  Females  and  their  Defcendants,  to  be  founded  only 
upon  an  inviolable  Cuftom.  But  it  will  be  neceftary, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  remove  all  ambiguity  in  the  term 
Cuftom  ;  for  by  that  may  be  meant,  either  a  negative, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  that  exprelfion,  or  a  pofitive,  Cuf- 
tom. I  call  a  negative  Cuftom,  that  to  which  no  in- 
ftance to  the  contrary  can  be  alledged,  and  which  how- 
ever, does  not  form  or  eftabufh  any  right.  For  example, 
there  never  was  in  England,  a  lame  or  a  one-handed  King. 
Now  let  it  be  affirmed,  as  ftrongly  as  you  pleafe,  that 
this  is  a  Cuftom  that  was  never  violated,  if  unfortunately, 
the  only  Son  of  a  King  of  England  ftiould  become  lame, 
or  happen  to  lofe  a  hand,  would  this  be  a  good  reafon  to 
exclude  him  from  his  Father's  Succeffion  ?  It  is  the  fame 
with  the  inviolable  Cuftom  of  France,  taken  in  this  fenfe. 
Becaufe  there  never  was  in  France,  a  Queen  that  wore 
the  Crown  by  her  own  Authority  and  Right,  it  does  not 
necellarily  follow,  that  the  Females  have  no  right  to  the 
Succeffion  ;  as  it  cannot  be  ("aid  in  England,  that  a  lame 
or  a  one-handed  Man  cannot  mount  the  Throne,  becaufe 
in  that  Country  there  never  was  a  lame  or  a  one-handed 
King.  I  call  a  politive  Cuftom,  that  which  is  grounded 
upon  fome  Law,  or  at  leaft  upon  examples  and  precedents, 
which  demonftrate  it  to  have  been  inviolably  pra£tifed,  and 
to  have  ferved  for  Rule  on  certain  occalions.  Of  fuch  a 
Cuftom  Mezerai  muft  be  understood  to  fpeak,  fince  he 
confounds  it  with  the  Salic  Law,  and  endeavours  to  pro- 
duce an  Inftance  of  its  being  obferved.  The  queftion  then 
is  to  know,  whether  there  was  in  France,  any  fuch  pofi- 
tive Cuftom  before  the  Reign  of  Philip  le  Long  ;  who  in 
fupport  of  his  Right,  pleaded  the  Salic  Law,  whether  he 
thereby  meant  the  Paragraph  of  the  Salic  Code  above- 
mentioned,  or  an  inviolable  Cuftom.  But  where  are  the 
Authors  that  fpeak  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  ftrange  that,  for  nine 
hundred  years,  from  Pharamond  to  Philip  le  Long,  this 
inviolable  Cuftom,  which  ferves  for  fundamental  Law  to  a 
great  Kingdom,  fhould  not  be  mentioned  by  a  fingle  Au- 
thor ?  I  believe  I  may  give  this  for  certain  Fact:,  though  I 
have  not  read  all,  becaufe  it  appears  to  me  impoffible  that 
of  fo  many  learned  Men,  who,  from  the  time  of  Philip 
le  Long  to  this  day,  have  diligently  fought  after  proofs  in 
defence  of  the  Salic  Law  ;  not  one  fhould  have  been  fo 
happy  as  to  difcover,  in  the  antient  Authors,  any  PafTages 
favouring,    or,  at   leaft,  alluding  to,    this  written   or    un- 


written Law.  Of  all  the  Teftimo.nies  alledyed,  there  is 
not  one  but  what  is  later  than  the  Reign  of  Philit,  le 
Long  (i).  I  am  well  await,  this  objection  has  already  been 
anfweied,  by  affirming  that  Marciuphus,  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  Vllth  Century,  mentions  the  Salic  L;.w 
in  his  For/mil.-?-;,..  But  this  is*  Fallacy.  No  body  ever 
pretended  to  difpute  the  exiftente  of  the  Salic  Law,  if 
thereby  is  meant  the  Saiian  or  Salic  Code  in  general.  But 
the  bulinefs  is  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  this  particular 
Law,  called  the  Salic  Lav/,  whereby  Women  and  their 
Defcendants  (2)  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  fucceed  n£ 
to  the,  Crown,  before  the  Reign  of  Philip  le  Lm,g. 
Marculphiis  mentions  the  former  in  feveral  places  of  hjs 
Formularies,  but  fays  not  a  Word  of  the  latter,  which  li- 
the point  111  queftion.  it  nemaios  therefore^  that  this  re- 
written Law,  this  inviolable  Cuftom,  is  to  be  founded  up- 
on examples  and  precedents,  by  which  it  was  eltablnh- 
ed,  or  al  leaft  confirmed,  otherwifc  there  is  lio  knowing 
what  to  think  of  it.  It  ftiould  therefore  be  fhown,  (bat 
before  the  Reign  of  Philip  le  Long,  there  were  inftanccs 
of  Women  and  their  Defcendants  being  excluded  lie  m 
the  Crown,  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  Law,  or  inviolable 
Cuftom  :  And  this  is  what   remains  to  be  examined. 

To  begin  with  the  third  Race,  from  Hugh  Capet  to 
Philip  le  Long,  no  fuch  cafe  could  happen,  for  the  Kings 
of  that  Family    fucceeded  from  Father   to   Son. 

In  the  fecond  Race,  it  is  not  poflible  to  find  any  in- 
ftance in  favour  of  the  Salic  Law,  or  inviolable  Cuftom. 
On  the  contrary,  a  precedent  might  be  brought  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Females  from  divers  Princes,  defcended  from 
Charlemain  by  the  Female  Line,  dividing  the  French  Mo- 
narchy, and  pofteffing  feveral  parts  of  Charlemain's  Suc- 
ceffion. But  as  this  was  at-  a  tim#  when  there  were  on- 
ly two  Princes  alive  of  that  Emperor's  Family  ;  name- 
ly, the  Emperor  Arnold,  who  was  a  natural  Son,  and 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  might  alfo  be  deemed  as  fuch, 
I  fhall  not  inlift  upon  it. 

The  firft  Race  affords  three  precedents,  which  mav  fa- 
vour the  Cuftom  in  queftion.  The  Daughters  of  Childe- 
bert  I,  King  of  Paris,  fucceeded  not  their  Father,  but 
Clotaire  I,  their  Uncle  poflefled  his  Brother's  Kingdom. 
Shortly  after,  Chercbert  King  of  Paris  dying  without 
Male-Iffue,  Gontran,  Sigebert,  and  Chilperic  his  Brothers 
fhared  the  Succeffion,  without  leaving  any  part  to  his 
Daughters.  Gontran  having  but  one  Daughter,  left  his 
Kingdom  to  Childebert  II,  his  Nephew.  If  it  could  be 
ftiown,  that  all  this  was  done  in  confequence  of  the  Satk 
Law,  or  inviolable  Cuftom,  thefe  precedents  would  amount 
to  the  ftrongeft  proofs.  But  unhappily,  not  a  fingle  Wri- 
ter before  Philip  le  Long,  (peaks  on  this  occafion  of  the 
Salic  Law  or  Cuftom.  It  is  true,  Meicrai,  who  wrote 
twelve  hundred  years  after,  boldly  affirms,  that  Clotaire 
fucceeded  his  Brother  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  Law,  and 
that  this  is  the  firft  inftance  of  the  oblervance  thereof. 
But  in  relating  the  Fact,  lie  favs  Clotaire  imprifoned  his 
Nieces  {■>),  for  fear  they  fhould  difpute  with  him  their  Fa- 
ther's Succeffion.  The  fame  thing  happened  in  the  Suc- 
ceffion of  Chercbert.  His  Brothers  ufed  force  to  feize  his 
Kingdom,  without  alledging  the  Salic  Law  to  fupport 
their  Right  (4).  Accordingly  Prefident  Fauchet,  convin- 
ced of  the  violence  practifed  on  thefe  two  occafions, 
gives  up  thefe  two  Precedents  (cj,  and  confines  himfeif 
to  the  third,  which  is  the  moft  fpecious.  Gontran  having 
but  one  Daughter,  adopted  Childebert  II,  his  Nephew, 
and  left    him  his   Kingdom.     But    this    Daughter  was  a 


(1)  Rapin  muft  have  everlooked  a  Paflage  in  Father  Daniels  Hiftory,  quored  from  Agathiai,  exprefsly  mentioning  this  Law.  The  TalTige  is  likewife 
alledged  by  Faucbct  and  Du  Cbejne.  Agatbmi,  the  Scholaftick  or  Lawyer,  lived  in  the  fixth  Century,  and  begin  to  wtite  the  Conrinuation  of  Juftin.an's 
Hiftory  after  Procopius,  in  565.  This  Author,  at  the  end  of  Chap,  vii.  Lib.  ii.  fays,  "  VVhilft  thefe  Things  palfed,  Theobald,  who  ruled  in  France 
•'  over  the  Provinces  next  to  Italy,  died  in  rhe  Flower  of  his  Youth—  .  Cbildtbert  and  Clotaire,  as  his  neartft  Rclali  ns,  were  by  th;  Lain  of  the 
<•  Country  called  to  the  Succeffion  of  his  Kingdom."  By  the  Law  ot  the  Country  then,  Theobald'i  two  Sifters  were  excluded  fiom  the  Right  of  fuccceding 
him.  As  for  Cbudebcrt's  Daughters,  Agatbias  continues  thus  :  "  But  the  Difputes  about  the  D.vifion  had  like  to  ruin  their  Dominions,  Childebert 
"  betides  his  extreme  old  Age,  languilhed  with  an  incurable  Difeafe.  He  had  only  Daughters,  *nd  no  Male  Iffue  who  might  inherit  the  Crown."  Thc.e 
laft  Wurds  feem  to  be  a  demonftrative  Preof,  that  it  was  then  univerfally  known,  that  the  Daughters  of  France  were  abfolotejy  excluded  from  the  R:ght  of 
Succeffion  to  the  Crown.  Agatbiai  did  not  fay  this  to  favour  Clotaire,  who  fucceeded  his  Brother  Childebert  in  exclufion  of  his  Nieces,  for  he  was  boin  in 
Afta,  and   lived  very  remote  from  Frame.     He  was  cutempcrary  wah  thele  K;ngs. 

(2)  There  was  no  occafion  to  fay  their  Defendants.  For  there  are  two  ditte-rent  Queftiens  ;  the  firft,  which  i<  proprr'y  the  Point  in  hand,  V/hcther  the 
Daughters  wire  antient.y  excluded /ram  the  Crown?  The  frcond,  which  has  nothing  to  do  here,  Whether  the  Sons  of  tbofe  Daughters  •were  of  eld  excluded 
from  the  Crown  with  their  Mothers  ?  The  former  feems  to  be  exprefsly  mentioned  by  Agnthias  :  ^ce  the  foregoing  Note. 

(3)  Gregory  de  Tours,  a  Cotempuiaiy,  fays  only,  he  banilhed  them,  with  then  Mother.  And  Father  Daniel  makes  them  not  to  be  banilhed  till 
fomc  time  after  his  Father's  Death,  when  Cbramne,  Son  of  Clotaire,  rebelled  againft  him  a  fecond  time.'  Mineral's  Words  are,  '•  Their  Uncle. 
"  whether  in  hatred  of  tbclr  Father,  or  for  fear  of  their  fretending  to  the  Succeffion,  kept  them  in  Piifon  till  he  was  poflefled  of  ihe  Kingdom.  "' 
This  alternative  of  Doubt  it  only  a  Conjecture  of  Mcztrai.  For  Clotaire  feems  to  have  acted  rather  cut  of  hatred  to  his  Brother,  than  from  politic  1 
Views. 

(4)  This  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  what  Rapin  fays  in  the  Hiftory  o(  the  Church  of  Kent,  p.  65,  where  he  rcprelcnts  Chilperic,  who  fuccced  d 
his  Brother  Chercbert,    as  behaving  like  a  Father    to   his  Brother's  Daughters,    and  retufing  to  marry  Bertha,    one  of  them,    to  Etbelbert  Kin»  of  Kent, 


becaufe  he  was  an  Idolater.  Now  Chilperic,  hid  he  thought  (he  had  the  ieall  Realon  to  claim  her  Favher's  Suceiiion,  fh  .u'd.  hive  been  glad  of  fa 
fair  an  Opportunity  to  fend  away  his  Niece.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ufed  any  Violence  upon  them;  or  impriiVncd  them,  as  Rapin  infj. 
nuatcs- 

(5)  Rapin  does  not  quote  Faucbct,  fj  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  alludes  to  what  this  Author  fays  in  his  Treatife,  de  V  Ongire  del  pfonjtex,  Sec  1.  I. 
c.  I.  where  he  gives  the  Reafons  why  the  Daughters  of  France  are  excluded.  "  I  forbear,  fays  he,  to  fpeak  of  the  Diughtcrs  of  Cbudeb.rt  I,  King  if 
"  Pant,  lor  it  may  be  faid,  their  Uncle  Clotaire  was  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was  eafy  for  him  to  fhul  them  up  in  a  Cijilter.  Much  lels  fhall  I  fpeak  oF 
«'  thofe  of  Chercbert,  alfo  King  of  Pans,  becaufe  it  will  oe  faid,  their  Uncles  did  nat  treat  them  more  civilly.  But  what  can  be  objected  to  what 
"Gontran  did  to  Clotilda  his  own  Daughter,  &c.  ?"  In  this  PaiTaje,  Fau.bet  does  not  feem  ablblutely  to  give  up  the  two  firft  Precedents,  but  on.1/ 
thinks  them  liable  to  the  Objections  he  mentions.  For  he  urf.es  them  both  as  Enemies  of  Uic  Exclufion  of  the  Daughters,  in  Chaf.  (1.  i-  3.  del  AntiZ 
ouitez,  &c. 
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Nun   (i).     tieiides,    from    Gontran'%  believing   it  in  his 
power  to  leave  his  Succeflion  entire  to  Childebert  II,  with- 


out giving   any 


fhare   to  Chtaire  II,    who    was   alfo  his 


Nephew,  and  Childebcrt's  Brother  (2),  it  may,  it  feems 
be  inferred,  that  he  did  not  look  upon  himfelf  as  bound 
by  any  Law,  and  that  there  was  not  then  any  fettled 
rule  with  refpeft  to  the  Succeflion  (3).  It  will  be  faid 
perhaps,  that  in  appointing  Childebert,  the  eldeft  of  the 
two  Brothers,  for  his  SuccdTor,  he  only  followed  the 
difpofition  of  the  Law  or  Cuftom  ;  but  this  objection  is 
groundlcfs  (+)•  The  whole  Hiftory  of  the  firft  race 
plainly  fhows,  the  eldeft  had  no  Privilege,  and  that  the 
Kingdoms,  of  which  the  French  Monarchy  then  confift- 
ed,  were  always  divided  among  the  Brothers  (5).  But 
be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  not  fumoient  to  fhow,  that  Gon- 
tran did  a  thing  agreeable  to  the  pretended  difpofition 
of  the  Salic  Law  or  Cuftom,  it  muft  alfo  be  proved, 
that  he  did  it  with  intention  to  obferve  that  Cuftom  or 
Law,  which  I  think  impoffible  (6).  It  would  be  quite  a- 
nother  thing,  if  the  Law  was  perfedly  known,  or  the 
Cuftom  undeniably  eftablifhed  by  former  precedents,  which 
might  give  occafion  to  fuppofe  Gontran  defigned  to  conform 
himfelf  to  it  (7J.     If  a  Man  examines  what  paffed  during 


the  firft  Race,  with  refpeft  to  the  Succeflion,  he  will  find 
nothing  fixed  or  fettled  upon  that  head  ;  and  that  force 
and  Arms,  had  a  greater  fhare  in  it  than  Laws.  This  is 
fo  true,  that  it  is  even  doubtful,  according  to  Father  Da- 
niel, whether  the  Children  were  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Brothers,  and  that  this  queftion  was  not  fully  decided  till 
long  after  the  beginning  cf  the  fecond  Race  (8).  It  is 
evident  then,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  opi- 
nion that  there  was  in  France,  before  the  Reign  of  Phi- 
lip le  Long,  a  Law  or  Cuftom  excluding  the  Daughters 
from  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown,  cannot  be  fupported 
by  any  certain  Teftimony,  or  undeniable  matter  of 
Faft. 

Having  fhown  what  we  are  to  underftand  by  the  Salic 
Law,  of  which  fo  many  People  talk,  without  having  a 
juft  notion  of  the  thing,  it  will  be  neceflary,  in  order 
fully  to  clear  this  matter,  to  make  appear  how  the  prac- 
tice of  this  Law  was  eftiblifhed  in  France.  But  for  the 
better  underftanding  of  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  fet  be- 
fore the  Reader  the  following  part  of  the  Genealogy  of 
the  Kings  of  France,  which  will  ferve  likewife  to  fhow 
the  occafion  of  the  difpute  between  Edward  and  Philip 
de  Valois. 

St.  Lewis,  A'. 

of  France. 


Philip  the  Hardy, 

K.  cf  France. 
A 


Philip  the  Fair, 
K.  o/"  France. 


Lewis  Hit- 
tin,  K.  of 
France. 


--A.- 


Joanna. 


John 
Pojl- 
hum. 


Philip  le 
long,  K.  of 
France  (9). 
I 

rr ^ ^ 

Joanna  Ifabella 

Eudes  D. 
of  Burg. 


Charles  the 
Fair,  K.  of 
France. 


Margaret 


Mary 


Blanch 

Pojl- 
hum. 


Ifabella 
Edw.    II, 
K.  ^England. 

*  Edward  III. 

King  of  Eng- 
land. 


Charles  Earl 
of  Valois. 

*  Philip  de 
Valois,  K. 
cf  France, 


Lewis  Hutin  dying  in  1  3 1 6  left  by  Clemence  of  Bur- 
gundy his  Wife  only  one  Daughter,  an  Infant  called  Jo- 
anna. But  as  his  Queen  was  big  with  Child,  the  Crown 
was  not  difpofed  of  till  fhe  was  delivered.  The  reafon 
of  this  delay  was,  becaufe,  if  the  Queen  was  delivered  of 
a  Son,  he  was  to  fuccecd  his  Father,  not  by  virtue  of  the 
Salic  Law,  but  by  a  Law,  common  to  all  States,  accor- 
ding to  which  the  Males  have  always  the  preference  to 
the^  Females  of  the  fame  degree.  Till  the  Queen's  de- 
livery, Philip  le  Long,  the  eldeft  of  the  deceafed  King's 
two  Brothers,  was  appointed  Regent.  I  fay,  appointed, 
in  the  Words  of  Father  Daniel,  who  does  not  acquaint  us 
by  whom  he  was  appointed.  Philip  was  then  at  Lyons, 
bufy  in  procuring  a  Conclave  for  the  Election  of  a  new 
Pope.  This  was  the  reafon  he  could  not  come  to 
Paris,  till  three  Weeks  after  the  death  of  the  King  his 
Brother.  He  found  there  a  Party  already  formed  againft 
him,  at  the  Head  of  which  was  Charles  Earl  of  Valois  his 
Uncle,  who  intended  to  difpute  the  Regency  with  him, 
and  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  Louvre.  But  Philip,  at  his 
arrival,  found  means  to  diflodge  him.  The  next  day,  he 
allembled  the  Parliament,  and  by  the  unanimous  confent 
of  the  Lords  and  Knights  there  prefent,  the  Regency  was 
adjudged  to  him  for  eighteen  Years,  in  cafe  the  Queen 
was  delivered  of  a  Son. 


Mean  time,  as  the  Queen  might  chance  to  have  a 
Daughter,  Eudes  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Uncle  bv  the  Mo- 
ther's fide  to  Joanna,  Daughter  of  the  late  King,  was 
preparing  to  profecute  his  Niece's  right.  At  length,  the 
Queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Prince,  who  was  called 
John,  and  lived  but  a  few  days.  Then  Philip,  grounding 
his  claim  upon  the  Salic  Law,  pretended  the  Crown  was 
fallen  to  him.  As  he  had  a  powerful  Party,  and  was  un- 
willing to  have  his  Title  queftioned,  he  repaired  to 
Rheims,  in  order  to  be  crowned.  But  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy oppofed  the  Coronation,  with  a  Proteftation,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Peers,  to  maintain  Joanna's  Right,  to 
whom  he  pretended  the  Crown  belonged,  both  by  natu- 
ral and  civil  Law  ;  and  at  leaft  the  Coronation  ought 
not  to  be  performed,  before  the  pretenfions  of  the  young 
Princefs  were  duly  examined.  Though  the  Earl  of  Va- 
lois had  attended  Philip  to  Rheims,  he  was  known  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles  Earl  of  Alarche,  the  King's  own  Brother,  be- 
ing of  the  fame  Party,  left  Rheims  the  morning  before 
the  Solemnity.  If  the  Salic  Law  could  be  proved  to  be 
acknowledged  and  admitted  before  that  time,  I  confefs, 
the  oppofition  of  thefe  Princes  would  be  of  no  great 
weight.  But  as  that  proof  is  very  difficult,  as  I  have  be- 
fore fhown,    it  may    be  inferred    from  the  oppofition  of 


(1)  This  docs  not  feem  to  be  >  convincing  Reafon  why  Gontran  fhould  difpoffefs  a  Daughter  he  entirely  loved.  For  if  Gontran  had  thought  his  Daugh- 
ter cnu'd  have  the  leaft  Shadow  of  Right  to  fucceed  him,  would  he  have  made  her  a  Nun  '  So  that  her  being  a  Nun,  is  rather  a  (bong  Preemption,  that 
the  Dauchters  could  not  fuccecd  to  the  frown.  But  it  maybe  faid,  was  (he  not  a  Nun  before  her  Father  adopted  Cbildtbtrt  his  Nephew  >  Now  this  ought 
to  be  pruved  indeed,  to  make  Rapm's  Argument  of  any  force  :  bot  the  contrary  is  molt  probable.  For  Mmrai  fays,  Gontran  was  not  married  till  hi* 
Arceflion  to  the  Crown  in  561.  Now  fuppofing  Gontran  married  Cktilda'%  Mother  the  firft  Year  cf  his  Reign,  (he  was  too  ycung  to  receive  the  I'til  in 
577.  when  he  adopted  his  Nephew  Cbildtbtrt.  Eefides,  in  »  Treaty  with  his  adopted  Son,  an  Article  is  inferted,  "That  whatever  is  granted  by  King 
"  Gontran,  to  his  Daughter  Clotilda,  whether  Movables,  Cities,  Lands,  and  Revenues,  (hall  remain  in  her  pofieflu  n. "  Such  Grants  do  net  feem  fit  tor 
a  Nun,  though  a  I  rincefs.  Now  this  Treaty  (as  Fautbtt  fays)  was  made  in  587,  that  is,  ten  Year?  after  his  making  Cbildtbtrt  his  univerf.il  Heir.  But 
after  all.  fuppofing  (he  was  a  Nun  before  Cbildtbtrt's  Adoption,  would  not  Gontran,  upun  the  Death  of  his  Sons,  inftead  cf  adopting  a  Niphew,  have  pro- 
cured a  Difpenl'ation  for  a  beloved  Daughter,  if  the  Salu  Law  would  have  allowed  it  ?  So  that  CUilda's  being  a  Nun,  cannot  weaken  the  Argument  drawn 
from  her  Exclufion,  in    favour  of  the  Salic  Law.  ... 

(a)  Rafm  is  miftaken  in  making  Cbildtbtrt  to  be  eldeft  Brother  of  Ctuain  II.  They  were  only  Coufin  Cerman;,  Sons  of  two  Brothers;  the  flirt  of 
Sigebcrt,  King  of  Auflrajia  ;  and  the  other  of  Cbilferic,  King  of  Neufina.  So  that  his  Remark,  that  the  eldeft  had  no  Privilege,  &c.  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pife  here. 

■  (5)  Does  not  the  contrary  feem  rather  to  be  inferred  from  this  Prince's  Conduft,  that  he  did  think  himfelf  bound  by  the  Law  or  Cuftom,  excluding 
the  Females  from  the  Crown,  and  knew  the  Succeffion  to  be  fo  fettled  in  an  inviolable  manner  ;  otherwife  it  is  incredible  that  he  fhcuid  not  do  what 
lay  in   his  Power,  to  leave    his  Dominions  to  his  only  beloved   Daughter. 

'(4)  That  this  Objection  is  not  altogether  without  Foundation  is  certain,  frcm  the  PafTagc  of  Agatbtat,  in  the  Note  above. 

(5)  Rafm  did  not  feem  to  be  of  the  Opinion,  that  the  Succeflion  v.as  divided  among  all  the  Brothers,  in  the  DiliVrtation  on  the  Government  of  the 
Sax  it,  p.   158,   159      Neither   indeed   was  it  true,  as  appears  in  a  Citation  from  huztrat,  in  p-  158,  of  the  fame  Diffe.tation. 

(6)  As  Gontran  himfelf  fucceeded  to  part  tf  his  Brother's  Succeflion,  in  Exclufion  of  his  three  Nieces,  Cbcrtbtrt's  Daughters,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable,    that    he    adopted    his    Nephew  in  Exclufion    of  hit  Daughter,    in    conference  of  the    fame  Law    or    Cuftom   by    which    he  was  preleircd  to  hit 

(7)  We  have  for  it  the  Authority  of  Agatbiai,  who  fpeaks  of  it  in  exprefs  Terms  ;  and  the  Treaty  between  Gontran  and  Cbildtbtrt,  where  it  is  fup- 
bofed,  and  made  the  Foundation  of  their  Agreement.  Befidcs,  this  Law  or  Cuftom  is  to  be  confidered  as  unqucfticnably  eftabliftcd,  before  Gontran  di'pulcd 
of  hii  Dominions, .in  prejudice  of  his  own  Daughter,  fince  there  were  three  Examples  in  fifteen  Years  :  1.  The  Exclufion  of  Ibtebald's  Sillers  in  555. 
J.  Of  Cbildtbtrt's  two'  Daughters  in  558.     3.  Of  Cbcrtbtrt's  three  Daughters  in  570. 

rs %  There  were  Contefts  between  Brothers  and  Coufins,  concerning  the  SuccctTion  ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Exclufion  of  the  Daughters  was  uncer- 
tain or  doubtful. 

(9;  t>u  HaiHan  fays,  Pbilif  It  Long  had  four  Daughters,  whoft  Names  were,  Joanna,  Margartt,  Mary,  JnJ  Bhntb. 

the 
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the  Princes  of  the  Blood  themfelves,  and  contrary  to  their 
own  Interefts,  that  this  Law  parted  not  then  for  incon- 
teftable. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Proteftation,  and  Prince 
Charles's  Retreat,  made  Philip  fo  uneafy,  that  he  ordered 
the  Gates  of  Rheims  to  be  fhut  during  the  Ceremony  of 
the  Coronation,  for  fear  of  interruption,  or  that  other 
Peers  might  abfent  themfelves.  A  (cw  days  after,  he  held 
an  Aflembly  at  Paris,  where  were  prefent  a  great  number 
of  Nobles,  almoft  all  the  Prelates,  the  moil  confiderable 
BurgefTes  of  Paris,  and  the  Univerfity.  It  was  this  Af- 
fembly  that  examined  the  Laws  of  the  State  ;  decided, 
that  the  Females  were  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  approved  and  confirmed  the  King's  Corona- 
tion. It  might  be  demanded,  whether  fuch  an  Afiembly 
had  power  to  make  a  decifion  of  this  nature ;  but  fince 
the  French  Nation  has  thought  fit  to  receive  it,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  infift  upon  that.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  was 
now  almoft  nine  hundred  years  fince  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  this  the  firft  time  it  was  exprefsly  de- 
cided in  France,  that  the  Daughters  were  incapable  of  fuc- 
ceeding to  the  Crown. 

Notwithstanding  this  decifion,  Queen  Clemence,  Wi- 
dow of  the  late  King,  the  Earl  of  Marche  the  King's 
Brother,  the  Earl  of  Valois  his  Uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  their  adherents,  did  not 
fail  to  (how  a  diflatisfa&ion,  at  feeing  Philip  on  the 
Throne.  This  created  uneafinefs  in  the  new  King,  who, 
to  free  himfelf  from  it,  found  means  to  gain  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  head  of  the  Party,  by  giving  him  his 
cldeft  Daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  Earldom  of  Bur- 
gundy for  her  Portion.  The  Duke  being  thus  gained,  the 
Party  difperfed,  and  the  Salic  Law  parted,  from  thence- 
forward, for  a  Law  as  antient  as  the  Monarchy.  But 
great  care  was  taken  to  confound,  as  has  been  done  ever 
fince,  the  Salic  Law  in  general,  or  the  Collection  of 
Salic  Laws,  with  the  pretended  Salic  Law  in  particular, 
which  excluded  the  Daughters  from  fucceeding  to  the 
Crown. 

Philip  le  Long  being  dead,  after  a  fhort  Reign,  and 
leaving  only  Daughters ,  Charles  the  Fair  his  Brother, 
mounted  the  Throne  without  oppofition,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  Nieces.  This  was  a  fecond  decifion  in  favour  of 
the  Males.  From  that  time  none  ever  thought  of  quef- 
tioning  the  Authority  of  the  Salic  Law.  Thus  way  efta- 
blifhed  the  obfervance  of  this  famous  Law  in  France,  with- 
out its  being  yet  known,  whether  Philip  le  Long,  in 
urging  it  in  fupport  of  his  pretenfions,  proceeded  upon 
the  fixth  Paragraph  of  the  6zd  Title  of  the  Salic  Law, 
or  upon  inviolable  Cuftom.  What  may  be  affirmed,  is, 
that  in  thofe  days  the  French  muft  have  had  very  con- 
fufed  notions  concerning  this  Law,  fince  even  after  its 
being  inconteftably  acknowledged  for  authentick,  the  moft 
learned  cannot  agree  upon  that  fubjecL 

I  come  now  to  the  fameus  Difpute  between   Philip  of 
Valois  and  Edward  III.     Charles  the    Fair,  who  died  Fe- 
bruary 1328,  leaving  no  Male-Irtue,  and  his   Queen  find- 
ing herfelf  with    Child,    the  fame   Rule    was   followed   as 
was  obferved  after    the  death  of  Lewis  Hutin.     That  is, 
the  Crown  was  not  difpofed  of,  till  the  Queen's  Delivery, 
who  was  feven   months   gone    with  child.     But   it  was 
necefiary  to  appoint  a  Regent,  to    take  care   of  the   Go- 
vernment  in    the  mean    while.     Then    it    was  that   the 
great    Conteft    about   the    Regency  arofe,    between  Ed- 
ward III,  Nephew,  by  his  Mother,  to  Charles  the  Fair, 
and  Philip  Earl  of  Valois,  Coufin  German    to  the  fame 
Prince.     This    was  an    affair  of  very  great  confequence. 
Befides    that  the  Regency    was    to    be   long,  in   cafe  the 
Queen  was  delivered  of  a  Son,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,   that 
the  Judgment  given  for  the  Regency,  would  be  a  ftrong 
Precedent  for  the  Crown,  if  fhe  happened  to  have  a  Daugh- 
ter.    For  this    reafon  the  affair  was  very  warmly  con- 
tefted   on    both   fides,    not   before  the  States-General,  as 
fome  have  affirmed   without    any  foundation,    but    before 
an  Artembly  of  great  Men,  purpofely  convened  upon  that 
occafion.     Edward    pleaded     his    being    the    next    Male- 
Heir  of  the  late  King.     Philip  adhered  to  the  Salic  Law, 
which,  according  to  him,  excluded   not  only  the   Daugh- 
ters, but   alfo  their  Defcendants,  from   the   Succeflion    to 
the  Crown,  and  confequently  from    the  Regency.     Philip 
carried  the  Caufe  as  to  the  Regency,  and  was   afterwards 
crowned,  upon  the    Queen's  being   delivered  of  a  Daugh- 
ter in  April.     As  Edward  endeavoured   not  to   profecute 
his    Right   till   fome   years  after ,    the  queftion   between 
them,  was    no  longer  concerning    the  Regency,  but    the 
Crown    itfelf.     All  the   French   Hiftorians    call  Edward's 
pretenfions  chimerical  ;    and  the    Englijh,  on    their  part, 
exclaim    againft   the    injuftice  that  was  done   him.     The 
bufinefs   therefore  at  prefent  is  to  examine  the   Rights  of 
both  Parties,    independently  of  the  Events,    and  Philip's 


porteffion.  This  will  be  the  only  mean?  to  enable  us  to 
judge,  whether  the  War  occafioncd  by  this  affair,  wa, 
juft  or  unjuft,  or  whether,  as  I  believe,  there  was  on 
both  fides,  fufficicnt  reafon  to  juftify  the  attack  and  the 
defence. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  this  matter,  it  muft 
he  confidered,  that  the  Point  in  quertion  between  the  two 
Kings,  was  not,  Whether  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  a 
Salic  Law,  excluding  the  Daughters  from  the  Succeflion 
to  the  Crown  of  France  f  Whether  the  1  aw  was  red,  or 
only  imaginary,  it  was  equally  the  intereft  of  both  Kings 
to  fuppofe  it,  fince  it  was  the  folc  foundation  of  their  re- 
fpc&ive  Claims.  Without  this  Law,  the  Crown  would 
have  indifputably  belonged  to  Joanna  Daughter  of  Lewis 
Hutin,  and  the  two  laft  Kings  muft  have  been  reckoned 
Ufurpers.  Moreover,  had  there  been  no  Salic  Law,  Phi- 
Zip  and  Edward  would  have  been  manifeftly  excluded  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  three  laft  Kings,  Sons  of  Philip  the 
Fair.  'Fhe  only  thing  therefore  was  to  know,  whether 
the  Salic  Law  was  limited  to  the  Perfons  of  the  Daugh- 
ters, to  exclude  them  from  the  Succeflion,  or  whether  it 
extended  to  all  their  Pofterity.  This  was  a  new  Query, 
which  had  never  been  decided,  becaufe  the  fame  cafe  had 
never  happened,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  Monarchy! 
Philip  maintained,  that  Edward  could  pretend  to  the 
Crown,  but  by  right  of  Reprefentation,  as  Son  of  Ifabella  ; 
and  that  reprefenting  only  a  Woman,  he  could  not  de- 
rive from  his  Mother,  a  right  which  fhe  had  not.  But 
Edivard  took  care  not  to  ground  his  Claim  upon  Reprefen- 
tation. He  infifted,  on  the  contrary,  upon  nearnefs  of 
Blood  ;  and  affirmed,  that  the  Crown  was  devolved  to  him, 
as  the  next  Male- Heir  capable  of  fucceeding. 

Jndeed,  it  cannot  be  conceived  what  ufe  he  could  have 
made  of  Reprefentation,  which  ferves  only  to  put  a  diftant 
Relation,  in  the  place  of  the  Perfon  reprefented.  He  had 
no  occafion  to  be  brought  nearer,  fince  he  was  Nephew  of 
the  late  King,  and  Philip  de  Valois  but  Coufin-German. 
Accordingly,  in  all  the  pieces  in  the  Colleclion  cf  the  Pub- 
lick  Aels  concerning  this  matter,  there  is  not  fo  much  as 
one,  where  he  alledges  in  his  behalf  the  right  of  Repre- 
fentation, but  always  that  of  nearnefs  of  Blood.  And  jet 
almoft  all  the  French  Authors  that  have  writ  on  this  Sub- 
ject, have  been  pleafed  to  combat  this  chimaera,  and  ground 
their  reafonings  upon  the  impertinency  of  this  RepreTenta- 
tion  ;  which,  after  all,  was  never  urged  by  Edward.  The 
Englijh,  for  their  part,  are  fallen  into  the  li!»e  erroi,  by 
ftrenuoufly  oppofing  the  Exiftencc  of  the  Salic  Law,  not 
confidering,  it  was  no  lefs  necertary  for  Edward  than  for 
Philip.  So,  it  may  be  affirmed,  both  fides  have  utuLr- 
ftood,  and  ftated  the  queftion  wrong. 

But,  to  prevent  miftakes,  and  clear  this  matter  as  much 
as  poflible,  a  Man  muft  fancy  himfelf  coterr.porarv  v.i:h 
this  Difpute,  and  confider  that  the  point  in  queftion  was 
never  decided.  Each  Party  therefore  was  free,  bcf.re  the 
decifion,  to  explain  and  comment  upon  the  Salic  Law, 
as  he  judged  for  his  purpofe,  without  being  liable  tu  be 
taxed  with  rafhnefs.  Whereas  now  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  difpute  upon  the  interpretation  of  a  Law  ac- 
knowledged by  the  French,  and  admitted,  as  then  ex- 
plained by  Philip,  and  which  they  have  ever  fince  fol- 
lowed. 

This  being  fuppofed  ,     the    bufinefs  then,    in  order  to 
decide  this  new  Query,  was,  fully  to  underftand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Salic  Law,  concerning  which  there  was  reafon, 
as  I  have  fhown,  to  doubt,  whether  it  ever  exifted.      But 
fuppofing    its  exiftence,  the  Queftion   was  to   be  decided, 
either  according  to  the  Paragraph   of  the  Salic  Code,  De 
Terra   vero    Salica,    &c.    which  gave    no   light   into    the 
point   in    hand  ,    or  according    to    the   inviolable    cuftom 
obferved    in  France  for  nine   hundred  years,  though    there 
had    never  been    occafion    to   put    it   in    practice.     Upon 
which  ever  of  thefe  two   foundations  a  Man  grounded   a 
Judgment  ,     he    could     not    but    meet    great    difficulties. 
Could  he  fay,  that  by  the  Paragraph  De  Terra  Salica,  it 
was  plain,  the  Male-Iflue  of  the  Daughters,  weie  to   be 
excluded    from   the    Succeflion    to   the     Crown  ?    Was  it 
evident  that  this  Law,   fo  long  difufed,  with  refpeci  to  the 
Salic   Lands,  and   the  Eftates  of  the  Nobles,  had  preferved 
its    full    force  with  regard   to    the   Crown  ?     On    the  o- 
ther  hand,  if  a  Man  grounded   his  Judgment    upon  Cuf- 
tom, what  method   could   he    take   to   know,   whether  it 
was    the    intent  of    the    firft   Eftablifhers,    whoever  they 
were,  to  exclude  from  the  Succeflion    the   Male-Heirs   of 
the  Daughters,  as  well  as  the  Daughters  themfelves*     He 
could  have    no  Precedents    or    Examples  to    dirtcl    him, 
fince  the  fame  cafe  had   never  happened.     It  is  therefore 
rafhnefs,  in  my  opinion,  abfolutely  to  decide  now  againft 
either  of  the  two  contending  Princes,    and    more  fo,  pe- 
remptorily  to  pronounce   the  Pretenfions  of  either   to  be 
extravagant.     This  is   the  more   unjuft,  as   they  both  fup- 
ported    their  Claims    by  very  fpecious  reafons,   the  fub- 
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ftance  whereof  I  am  going  to  relate  ;  if  fo  be,  that 
part  of  thefe  Realbns  have  not  fince  been  fathered  upon 
them. 

Edward  maintained,  that  what  had  hitherto   been   de- 
cided  concerning  the   Salic    Law,  regarded  only   the  Per- 
lbns  of  the  Daughters,  and  could  not  be  extended  to  their 
Male- 'flue  ,     without  proving   it  to   be  the  intent  of  the 
Law.     But   this   was  impomble,  confidering  the   time  be- 
tween its  eftablifhment,  and  the  fir  ft  occalion   of  putting  it 
in  practice.     Th.it  indeed,  the  exclufion  of  the  Daughters 
was  built  on  very  plaufible  reafons,  taken  from  the  weak- 
nefs   of   their  Sex,    and    the  temper    of    the    French   Na- 
tion,   which   would    never   venture    to  be  governed    by   a 
Woman  ;   but   that   thefe  reafons    could   not  be   alledged  a- 
gainft  their  Sons.     That   formerly,  among  the  Ojhogolhs 
of  Italy,   who  obferved   the  fame  Cuftom,   there  was  a  like 
inflance,  which  plainly  fhowed,  that  the   exclufion  of  the 
Daughters   might  fubhft  without  that  of  their  Male-Heirs. 
That  after  the  death  of  Theodoric,   Amalaxonta,   his  Daugh- 
ter, did    not    fucceed  him,    becaufe    fhe    was  a  Woman ; 
however,  that  did  not   hinder  Athalaric   her  Son,   I  hough 
an  Infant,  from  being  placed  on  the  Throne  of  his  Grand- 
father (i).     He  farther  added,  that  the  S«/iV  Law  was  an 
extraordinary   Law,  contrjry   to  the  Law  civil   and  natu- 
ral, for   which    reafon    it   was   to   be  confined    within  juft 
bounds,  rather    than   extended,    as    if  the  Women  of  the 
Royal  Family   were  to  be  punifhed    for   fome  great  crime, 
which  defervedly   drew   down  vengeance  on   all   their  Fof- 
terity.     If  the   French  believed  Women  unworthy,  or  un- 
fit to  govern    them,   with  all   his  heart,  he   pretended   not 
to  oppofe  that  Law.     But   what  had   the  Princcffes  of  the 
Blood  done  to  deferve,  that  all  their  Pofterity  fhould  fuffer 
a  punifbment,    from    which  the   Daughters   of  the    Peers, 
and  the  other  great  Men  of  France  were  exempted,  as  well 
as   their   Defcendants  ?    Finally,     in    explaining   the    Salic 
Law,   fo  as   to   deprive  the   Male-Iffue   of  the  Women  of 
a  natural   Right,  was   to  make  a  new  Law,  under  colour 
of  interpreting  the  old. 

Philip  replied,  that  Edward  acknowledging  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Salic  Law,  was  much  miftaken  in  confining 
the  intent  of  that  Law,  to  the  hindering  the  Kingdom  of 
France  from  being  governed  by  a  Woman.  That  there 
was  another  and  no  lefs  effential  end,  namely,  to  prevent 
the  Crown  from  devolving  to  Foreigners.  That  the 
French  Nation  had  willingly  fubmitted  to  Hugh  Capet  and 
his  Houfe,  but  never  meant  to  fubjecl  themfelves  to  other 
Families ;  and  to  receive  a  foreign  King,  a  new  contrail 
was  neceflary  (2).  That  the  intent  of  the  French  ma- 
nifeftly  appeared,  in  their  not  confidering  the  Defcendants 
of  the  Princeffes  of  the  Blood,  as  prefumptive  Heirs  of  the 
Crown  (3).  Confequently,  it  was  not  indifferently  the 
next  Male-Heir  which  was  to  fucceed,  but  the  next  dc- 
fcendeJ  from  Father  to  Son  from  Hugh  Capet. 

It  is  a  ftrange  thing,  that  among  fo  many  Authors  who 
have  writ  of  this  famous  Conteft,  not  one,  at  lealt  that  I 
know  of,  except  Father  Daniel,  rightly  underftood  the 
ftate  of  the  Queftion  between  the  two  Kings.  They  have 
all  amufed  themfelves  with  combating  Chimeras,  and 
making  the  Parties  alledge   Arguments   nothing  at  all  to 


the  purpofe,  and  fometimes  even  contrary  to  their  real  in- 
tereits.  Some  make  Philip  urge  very  ftrong  reafons  againft 
the  right  of  Reprefentation,  which  it  is  certain  Edward 
never  meant  to  ufe.  Others  alledge  for  Edward  trie  molt 
plaufible  arguments  againft  the  Salic  Law,  though  it  was 
evidenjly  his  intereft  to  fupport  it.  And  therefore  I  am  apt 
to  believe,  the  H.irangue  Paulus/Emilius  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Robert  d'ArUis,  in  defence  of  Philip':,  Ri^ht,  is  a  mere 
invention  of  the  Hiltorian  ;  fince  the  Urator  doth  not  con- 
fine himfHf  10  the  true  cafe,  though  in  all  appearance,  Ro- 
bert d'Ai/ois  was  not  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  the  Contro- 
verfy.  Paj'qnier,  though  a  great  Civilian,  and  well  verfed 
in  the  Hiftojy  of  France,  and  in  fhort,  all  the  Writers,  as 
well  Englijk  as  French,  are  guilty  of  the  fame  error.  As 
for  Father  Daniel,  after  truly  ftating  the  cafe,  and  briefly 
relating  the  reafons  of  Philip  dcValois,  without  giving  his 
own  opinion,  he  makes  Ediuard's  pretenfions  to  be  confide- 
red,  in  the  courfe  of  his  Hiltory,  as  chimerical  (4). 

This  cafe  was  never  decided  as  to  the  Crown,  but  only 
with  regard  to  the  Regency.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
in  this  judgment  Philip  had  a  great  advantage,  for  the 
Judges  were  all  his  Relations  and  Friends,  and  the  Per- 
fon  who  difputed  the  Regency  with  him,  a  Minor  and 
Foreigner.  Philip  took  for  granted  afterwards,  in  imitati- 
on of  Philip  le  Long,  that  the  fame  judgment  which  ad- 
judged him  the  Regency,  gave  him  a  Right  to  be  crowned, 
and  by  that  the  queftion  was  really  decided.  He  was  fo 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  own  right,  that  he  commanded 
the  Hands  and  Feet  of  a  Burgher  of  Compiegne  to  be  cut 
off,  for  maintaining,  that  Ediuard's  Title  was  better 
than  his.  One  cannot  fay  wnat  the  IfTue  would  have  been, 
if  the  decifion  of  the  affair  had  been  referred  to  the  States 
of  the  Realm,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  feveral,  who  be- 
lieved That  to  be  the  only  means  of  folidly  eftablifhing 
Philip's  Right.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Salic  Law  in  favour  of  Philip  le  Long, 
and  its  confirmation  by  the  advancement  of  Charles  the 
Fair  to  the  Throne,  could  not  have  prejudiced  Edward. 
The  fole  bufinefs  was ,  either  to  limit  the  Salic  Law 
to  the  Perfons  of  the  Daughters,  or  to  extend  it  to  all 
their  Pofterity,  and  this  is  what  had  never  before  been 
decided. 

My   dcfign  in  what  I  have  faid,  as  well  concerning  the 
Salic  Law,   as  the  Conteft   between  the  two    Kings,  was, 

I.  To  re&ify   molt  People's  notion    concerning  this  Law. 

II.  To  fhow  precifely  wherein  confifted  the  Difpute  be- 
tween the  two  Competitors.  III.  That  this  affair  had 
its  difficulties,  and  was  not  eafily  to  be  determined  by 
Law.  IV.  Laftly,  That  the  two  Kings  had  each  very 
plaufible  reafons,  and  confequently  it  was  a  juft  matter  of 
Procefs.  And  this  is  what  I  could  not  do  in  the  Body  of 
the  Hiftory,  without  making  too  long  a  digreflion.  As 
the  War  occasioned  by  this  quarrel  was  very  lafting,  and 
renewed  by  feveral  of  Edward's  Succeffors,  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Reader,  to  know  the  ori- 
gin and  foundation  thereof.  Nay,  this  quarrel  may  be  faid 
not  to  be  yet  ended,  fince  from  the  time  of  Edward  III, 
the  Kings  of  England  have  ail  along  born,  and  ftill  do 
bear  the  Title  of  Kings  of  France. 


(1)  There  ire  f.me  Writers,  who  not  knowing  that  the  Difpute  between  Philip  and  Edward,  was  not  about  the  Exclufion  of  the  Women  but  of  the:t 
Male  Iffue,  have  alledged  this  Example  in  favour  of  Pbiltp  de  Vakis.     Rapin. 

(2)  It  would  perhaps  be  pretty  difficult  to  prove  this  Engagement  of  the  Frtncb  Nation  with  the  Family  of  Ha?h  Cap,!.     The   AfTbciation  practifed  by  the 
firft  Kings  of  the  third  Race,  feems  to  argue,  that  they  did  net  much  rely  on  this  pretended  Engagement,  of  whicii  Father  Daniel  contents  hmf-lf  with  fav 
ing,  that  it  is  very  likely.     Rapm.  "  ' 

(3)  I  queftion  whether  this  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  with  refpedt  to  the  Time  before  the  Reign  of  Philip  It  Lonr.     At  leaft    it  is  ve,v  dm.hffi.l 
with  regard  to  the  lecond  Race.     Rapm.  *  '  -    """""""> 

(4)  It  is  certain,  that  Rapm,  in  affcrting,  that  all  the  French  and  Englijb  Authors  underftood  not  the  State  of  the  Queftion  between  the  two  Kines  was 
miftaken.  For  ot  the  French,  Vctct,  in  his  D.lTertation  on  the  Salic  Law,  (  which  Rapm,  it  is  plain,  never  faw  )  ftates  ihe  Cale  exa^;lv  as  he  does'  So 
do  likcwife  Bcdin,  Du  Haitian,  Mmtrti,  and  Le  Ccndre.  So  alfo  the  famous  Puffindorf ;  and  of  our  HilWians,  Martin,  Tyrrtl  &c  It  null  indeed  'be 
owned,  that  fome,  after  truly  ftating  the  Cale,  in  ether  Places  alledge  Arguments  againft  the  Salic  Law,  which  entirely  deftroy  Ed-ward's  Pretenfions  Of 
th,s  Father  Dame/  is  a  famous  Inflance.  For  after  he  had  already  laid,  "  That  the  Sal,c  Law  was  allowed  on  both  fides  :  namelv  that  the  Daughters 
"  could  not  lucceed  to  the  Crown,  and  therefore  the  Queen  of  England,  though  the  late  King's  Sifter,  could  not  pretend  to  it  :  But  the  EnrliA  Lawyers 
'    ™»">ta.ned,  the  next  Perfnn,  where   this  defeft  of  Sex  was  not  found,  ought,  b,  neamcls  of  Mood,  to  fucceed,  and  upon  this  Title  Ed-ward  founded I  hi. 

Pretenfions.        I  fay,  after    thus  truly  ftating  the  Cafe,  he  lays,  In  his  DilTertation  on  the  Antiquity  and    Author  of  the  Salic  Law     •<  If  the  Englifi,  had 
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DWARD  III,  having  finifhed  his  glorious  Life,  and  throwing  his  Gantlet  on   the  ground,  challenged  ail 

it  was  naturally  Richard  his  Grandfon   that  was  Perfons,  who  fhould  difpute  the  King's  Title  to  the  Crown, 

to  afcend  the  Throne,  as  reprefenting  the  late  Prince  The  original  of  this  Cuftom,  which   is  ftill  preferved,  is 

of  Wales  his  Father.     But  though   Edward  him-  unknown,  but  it  is  certainly  of  an  older  date  than  the  Co- 

fo  ordered    it,    many    People  were   apprehenfive,  ronation   of   Richard   II,  fince    Sir    John  Dimmock,  who 

execution    of   his    lad    Will   would    meet   with   great  performed  then  the   office  of  Champion,  was   admitted  to 

Rtapmifit.  obftacles.     Richard  had  three  Uncles  who  might  difpute  it  by  virtue  of  a  Right  annexed  to  a  Manor,  held  by  him 

the   Crown  with   him,  and  fupport  the  pretenfion  if  they  in  Lincolnjhlre  (z). 

would  have  urged   it,  with   plaufible  and   illufory    reafons.         Immediately  after  the  Solemr.itv,  the  young  King  created  Sn  r  l  n, 

The   young   Prince  could  claim  the  Crown  only   by  right  Thomas  of  WoodJ/ock  his    Uncle   Karl    of  Buckingham  (3),  mn eonfa. 

of  Reprefentation,  of  which  there  had  been   no  precedent,  and  Guifchard  d'Augouleme,  his    Governor,  Earl  of  Hun-  '"*• 

at    leaft  with   refpedt   to  the   Crown,    fince  the    Norman  tington  (4)  ;     at  the    fame   time  conferring    the    Title  of  Ao"pub. 

Conqueft.     However  lawful    this   Right    might    be    with  Earl  of  Nottingham   upon   John  de  Mowbray,  and   that   ofvil.  p.  16c. 

regard  to  private   Perfons,  by  the  general  difpofition  of  the  Earl   of  Northumberland  upon  Henry  Percy,  who  was  alfo 

Laws,  it  did  not  neceffarily   follow    that  it  was  incontefta-  Earh-Marfhal  (5). 
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ble  concerning  the  Crown.  In  France,  for  example,  the 
fucceifion  of  the  Kingdom  was  not  regulated  by  the  Laws 
of  private  Eftates.  In  Spain,  the  Kings,  who  for  a  Cen- 
tury had   been  poiTeffed    of   the  Crown  of  Cajiile,    were 


Edward's  Truce  with   France  was  expired   fince   April N-rttau 
the  jft,    without    the  leaft  preparation  bv  the  Englijh  tooftbtta. 
renew  the  War.     Whether  the  late  King's  illnefs  occafio-  f^f"J° 
ned  this    negligence,    or  it    was   prepofteroufly   imagined, 
defended    from  a  Prince  that   obtained    it   in  prejudice  of    that  France,  fatisfied  with    the  great   advantages   flic    had 
his  Nephews,  Sons  of  his  eldeft  Brother.     Nay,  a  natural    gained,  would  remain   in  quiet,  there  was   in    England  a 
Son  was  then   in  actual  poffeiTion ;  though  among  private    furprifing  fecurity  in  that  refpecl  (6).     It   was  quite  other- 
Perfons,  Baftards   had  no  right  to  the  Inheritance  of  their    wife  in  France,  where  Charles  V.  was  diligently  preparing 
Fathers.     In  Artois,  the    Aunt,  by  the  Judgment  of  the    to  take  advantage  of  the   indolence  of  the  Englilh.    When  Charles  v 
Peers  of  France,  was    preferred   to  the  Nephew,  who  re-     that  Monarch  was  informed  that  Edward  was   no  longer tr,ngtf-ve 
prefented   his   P'ather.     A  quite   contrary   decifion   of   the    able  to  a£r,  he  gave  orders  to   levy   Troops  on  all  fides.  Abrm'"',V0 
fame    Court,  with  regard    to  Bretagne,  had  occafioned   in    So  that  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  he   was  ready  to  bring  Froiflvt ' 
that  Dukedom  a  War,  which  at  length  was  ended  to  the     five  Armies  into  the  Field.     He  fent   the  firft  into  Gui-  «■  »•  «■  3*8. 
advantage   of  the   Uncle  againft  the   Niece,  and    wherein    tnne,  to  complete  the  expulfion  of  the  Englijh  out  of  that W  Mm%' 
Edward  himfelf  had  maintained  the  Right  of  the  former.     Province  ;  the  fecond  into   Auvergne  ;  the   third  into  Bre- 
tagne ;  the  fourth  into  Artois  ;  and  the   fifth   he  kept  with 
him,  in  order  to  aflift  the  reft  in  cafe  of  neceffity.   Befides  72,  French 
thefe    Armies,     he  had   likewife   equipped  a  ftrong  Fleet,  ravap  the 
which  was  ordered  to   infeft   the   Coalts  of  England.     As  £*«*  "/  - 
the  Englijh  were  wholly  unprepared,  the  French  landed  in  ^"fi'nUg! 
feveral    Places,    burnt    Hajlings,    Port/mouth,    Dartmouth,  Act.  Pub. 
Plymouth,    and  defeated   fome    Troops    affembled  by   thep1!?-'62' 
Prior  of  Lewes,    to  try   to  put  a   flop   to  their  ravages.  1.™  ^3,3, 
They    were  repulfed  at  Winchejler,  but  landed  in   the  Ifle 


This  was  fufficient  to  afford  the  Duke  of  Lancajler,  the 
eldeft  of  the  three  Brothers,  a  very  plaufible  pretence,  if 
he  had  intended  to  feize  the  Crown,  as  was  fufpected  by 
the  late  Prince  of  Wales  his  Brother,  the  King  his  Father 
himfelf,  and  all  England.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
Richard's  youth,  who  was  but  in  his  eleventh  year,  and 
the  expiration  of  the  Truce  with  France,  feemed  to  fur- 
nifh  the  Duke  with  frefh  reafons  to  demand  the  Crown, 
which  he  was  better  able  to  defend  than  a  Minor  of  eleven 


years  old.  But  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  Duke  of  of  Wight,  where  they  plundered  all  the  Inhabitants,  and 
Lancajler  fhould  have  had  fuch  a  thought,  he  might  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  take  Carisbrook  Caftle  (7),  retired 
have    been   diverted   from  it    by   the  confideration   of  the     with  their  booty. 


difpofition  of    the    Englijh  in    favour  of   young   Richard, 
whom   the  memory  of  his    illuftrious   Father  rendered  ex- 
tremely dear  to  them,  and  for  whom  the  King  his   Grand- 
father had  defigned  the    Crown.     Whether  this    confide- 
ration  prevented  his  Uncles  from  taking   advantage  of  his 
youth,  or   it  was  from  a  pure  motive  of  moderation   and 
equity,  far  from  intending  to  fupplant  him,  they   were  the 
iirlt   to   do   him  homage.     The  Duke  of  Lancajler,  who 
was   ftilcd   in  England  King  of  Cajiile,    fatisfied   his  am- 
bition with  governing  the  State  during  Richard's  minority, 
and   the    Princes  his  Brothers   were   no  lefs   inclined   than 
he,    to    perform    their   Father's    laft  Will.     So   all    fears 
vanifhing,    Richard  was  crowned  without  oppofition,  on  the 
1 6th  of  July,  four  and  twenty  days  after  the  death  of  Ed- 
7'  ward  ( 1 ) 

At  this  Coronation  it  is,  that  we  meet  with  the  firft 
mention  in  Hiitory  of  a  Champion,  who  appeared  com- 
pleatly  armed  in  Wejlminjler-llall,  where   the  King  dined, 


All  this  happened   whilft  the  Englijh  were  employed   in  ihc  Kmg'c 
placing    Richard  on  the    Throne,  as  the    moft    urgent  af-  u"d"  £  - 
fair.     Mean    time,    there  was    neither  Fleet  nor  "Troops  \","l.  '*' 
provided  to  repulfe   the  enemies.     As   the  King  was  not 
of  age   to  govern    the   State  himfelf,    the   Duke   of  Lan- 
cajler and   the  Earl   of  Cambridge  his  Uncles  took   the  ad- 
miniftration  of  affairs,  till  the   meeting  of  the    Parliament 
in    Otlobcr  ;    but   ufed   with  great    caution   the  authority 
they  had   affumed,    for   fear  of  breeding   prejudices  againft 
them,  that  might  be  detrimental  to  them   in  the  approach- 
ing Parliament.     The  Duke  of  Lancajler  was  not  beloved; 
he  was  accufed   of  abufing    his    power  in    the  end    of  the 
late   Reign,  and   treating  the  Subjects  a  little  too  haughtily. 
He  had    cfpecially   incurred   the  ill-will    of  the  Londoners, 
by   caufing  them  to  be  punifhed  for  the   tumult   raifed   on 
Wicklijfs  account.      Though  fince  the  death  of  the  King  waifin.!. 
his  Father,  he  had  been  reconciled   to  the  City  (8),  that 
proceeding  was  confidered  only  as  the  effect  of  his  Policy, 


(!)  As  the  C  Tonation  Oath  wasfemewhat  larger  than  that  already  mentioned  by  our  Hiftorians,  and  becaufe  this  Form,  with  fame  ftmll  Alterati  ns, 
has  been  adminiftred  to  all  lucce  d-ng  Kings  and  Queens  ever  iince,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  it.  "  I.  That  he  would  permit  the  Church  to  en:oy 
,(  all  her  Liberties  :  That  he  would  reverence  h-r  Minifters,  and  maintain  the  Truth.  11.  That  he  would  reftrain  Violence  and  all  Oppreflion,  in  all  forts 
"  of  Men  :  That  he  w<  nil  t.uile  good  Laws  to  be  every  where  ubferved,  efpecially  thole  or  St.  Edward,  King  and  Confeffbr  :  And  would  alio  caufe  all 
"  evil  Laws  or  CultV.ms  to  be  abingatid.  111.  That  he  would  be  no  refpeaer  of  Perfns,  but  would  give  right  Judgment  between  Man  and  Man,  and 
«'  would  chielly  oblerve  Mercy  in  all  nis  Decrees  or  Judgments,  as  G  id  fhculd  ftlew  Mercy  to  him."  Then  the  Archb  ihop  led  the  King  f  the  Lord-M.r-h?! 
walking  bet  re  him)  to  all  the  frur  Sides  cf  the  Scaftijld,  ana  fhewing  the  King  to  the  People,  declared  the  Purport  of  the  Oath  he  had  now  taken,  and 
asked  thena,  If  they  would  be  fuljeft  to  this  Prince  as  then-  latofui  Ruler,  ar.d  be  obedient  to  his  Commands  ?  This  (i'eremony,  though  not  mentioned  berl  re 
in  any  of  car  Hiftorians,  was  no  innovation,  but  feems  to  be  a  Remainder  of  the  old  Engtifh  Cuftom  of  electing  the  King,  as  may  be  nbfervd  by  com- 
paring the  manner  of  the  Coronation,  and  Election  of  King  Edward  the  Ccnfejfor,  and  tlidiam  I,  with  th  s  A:tion,  and  which  has  been  cbferved  evtr 
lincc.     'ij'';J,  Vol.   111.  p.   S;o.     IValjing.   p.    195. 

(al  The    Manor  of   Scriiielby,   in  Right  ot"  Margaret  his  Wife,  Daughter  of  Sir  John   Marmion. 

(3)  With  a  Penfion  of  a  thoufand  Marks.  tValjmg.  p.  197.  The  zzioi  July,  this  fame  Year,  he  was  appointed  High-Gonlbble  of  England.  RymcSt 
F*J-  Tom.  7.  p.  151. 

(4)  With  the  like  Penfion.     rVa'.fitg.   p.    197. 

(5)  He  performed  the  Oifice  of  Earl-.v1aruS..I,  at  the  Coronation,  by  Writ  from  the  King,  faving  to  every  one  their  Right,  becaufe  that  Office  was 
claimed  by  Margaret,    Heiicls  cf  'Thomas  Brotherton,  Jate  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and    Marina!   of  England. 

(6)  Otdeis  were  however  given  for  ftcuring  the  Coalls  of  Ke't   and  El/ex.     See   Rymer'i   Feed-    Tom.  7.  p    154,   1 5  5. 

(7)  Bravely  defended  by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel,  a  Knight  of  EJex.  IValjing.  p.  199.  lyrrel,  p.  S31.  Upon  account  of  thele  Invafions,  Orders  were  iffued  oat 
fir  arming  the  Clergy.     Rymer' s  Feed.  Tom.  7.   p.   169. 

(8)  On  the  Day  King  Ed-ward  died,  the  Citizens  fent  Deputies  to  Prince  Richard,  then  at'  Kingjion,  at  the  Head  of  whom  was  John  rbilpot,  to  ac- 
knowledge Richard  tor  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  requelt  that  he  Wtuld  pleafe  to  honour  tbem  with  his  Prefence,  and  nearer  Refd.'nce  ;  and  lh:y  fubmit- 
.  ng  all  Dift.rences  between  the  Duke  of  Lancaftsr  and  them,  to  the  young  King,  Matters  were  loon  adjufted.     IValjing.  p.   193. 
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and  it  was  feared,  he  would  alTume  his  former  haughti- 
nefs  if  entrufted  with  the  Adminiftration.  As  he  knew 
very  well  what  people  thought  of  him,  he  behaved  very 
circumfpecily,  apprehenfive  as  he  was  of  being  excluded 
from  the  Regency  to  which  he  afpired.  But  all  his  pre- 
cautions were  not  capable  to  prevent  the  murmurs  of  the 
People,  already  prejudiced  againft  him.  The  little  care, 
the  two  Princes  took  to  guard  the  Coafts,  was  openly 
complained  of,  without  conlldering  they  had  neither  Fleet, 
nor  Troops,  not  Money,  nor  even  any  lawful  authority 
to  raife  extraordinary  Forces.  Another  accident  helped  very 
much  to  incenfe  the  people  againft  them.  The  Scats 
having  taken  by  furprize  the  Caftle  of  Roxborough,  the 
lofs  was  afcribed  to  the  negligence  of  thofe,  who  governed 
the  Realm  ( i ). 

The  Parliament's  firft  care,  which  met  in  Oilober  (2), 
was  to  fettle  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Government  -du- 
ring the  King's  minority.  For  that  purpofe,  they  ap- 
pointed feveral  Governors  to  the  King,  to  take  care  of 
his  Education,  and  ordered  that  his  three  Uncles  fhould 
be  Regents  of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  joined  with  them  fome 
Bifhops  and  Lay-Lords  (3).  This  precaution  was  found- 
ed on  the  danger  of  trufting  the  Perfon  and  Affairs  of  a 
minor  King ,  to  the  fole  management  of  the  neareft 
Relations,  who  in  their  Adminiftration,  might  have  felf- 
interefted  views.  This  was  a  great  mortification  to  the 
three  Princes,  and  particularly  to  the  Duke  of  Lancajler, 
who  had  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  fole 
Regent  (4). 

This  affair  being  finifhed,  the  Parliament  granted  the 
King  a  Subfidy  (5),  for  the  maintenance  of  the  War  ;  but 
it  was  clogged  with  this  condition,  (  which  plainly  fhow- 
ed,  they  were  refolved  to  be  upon  their  guard  during  the 
Minority,  )  that  the  Money  fhould  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  Pbilpot  and  Walworth,  two  eminent  Aldermen 
of  London,  who  were  ordered  to  take  care  it  fhould  be 
expended  only  in  repulfing  the  French  and  Cajlilians  in 
league  againft  England.  Moreover,  it  was  declared,  that 
the  Subfidy  granted  the  King,  fhould  not  be  drawn  into 
a  Precedent,  but  for  the  future,  what  fhould  be  necellary 
for  maintaining  hi;  Houfhold,  and  defraying  the  Charges 
of  the  War,  fhould  be  fupplied  out  of  his  ordinary  Re- 
venues. After  this  the  Parliament  admitted  an  accufati- 
on  againft  Alice  Pierce,  Favorite  of  the  late  King,  who 
beine  convicted  of  feveral  Mifdemeanors  (6),  received  a 
Sentence,  whereby  all  her  Eftate  was  confiscated  to  the 
King's  ule,  and  herfelf  condemned  to  banifhment.  But 
this  Woman ,  who  had  an  able  and  intriguing  head, 
quiody  found  means  to  be'  recalled  by  the  King,  and  re- 
ftcred  to  her  Eftate  (7).  Before  the  Parliament  broke  up, 
Richard  confirmed  King  John's  two  Charters,  and  gave 
his  ifient  to  feveral  Acts,  relating  to  the  Contefts  England 
hud  with  the  Court  of  Rome. 

It  was  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Duke  of  Lancofcr 
was  hindered  from  having  the  fole  management  of  atiairs. 
This  Prince  was  of  a  proud  and  haughty  Temper,  which 
fuffered  him  not  to  have  much  regard  for  his  Inferiors, 
particularly  in  affairs  where  his  intereft  was  concerned. 
Prefently  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Parliament,  he  gave 
a  proof  of  his  violent  Temper  ,  by  an  action  which 
fhowed  what  he  was  capable  of,  if  the  whole  power  had 
been  lodged  in  his  hands.  As  he  had  a  claim  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Coftile,  he  thought  it  might  be  of  fome  ad- 
vantage to  gain  to  his  intereft  the  young  Earl  of  Denia, 
a  Cajlilian  Lord,  then  at  London.  The  Father  of  this 
young  Earl,  being  taken  at  the  battle  of  Najara  by  two 
Englijh  Knights,  was  brought  into  England,  where  he  had 
remained  feveral  years  in  the  cuftody  of  thofe  who  took 
him  Prifoner.     At  length,  by  leaving  his  Son  in  Hoftage, 


he  obtained  leave  to  return  home,  where  he  died  before  1378. 
his  Ranfom  was  paid.  The  Duke  of  Lancajler  hoping  to 
make  friends  in  Cajfile  by  means  of  the  young  captive 
Earl,  fo  managed  it,  that  the  King  ordered  the  two 
Knights  to  releafe  him.  But  as  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  ranfom,  they  concealed  their  Prifoner,  and  made  him 
promife  he  would  not  difcover  himfelf.  This  difobed*- 
ence  exafperating  the  Duke-  of  Lancajler,  he  fent  the  two 
Knights  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  however  they  made 
their  efcape,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Church  of  IVeJlmm- 
Jler.  This  Sanctuary  was  not  capable  of  faving  them. 
The  Duke  of  Lanca/ler  fending  Soldiers  into  the 
Church  (8)  to  bring  them  away,  one  of  the  Knights  '■/) 
was  retaken,  but  the  other  (10)  defending  himfek,  wa= 
flain  with  a  Monk,  who  too  warmly  took  h  is  part.  Tit 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  excommunicated  all  that  were 
concerned  in  the  breach  of  the  Church's  privileges  ;  -but 
the  Duke's  authority  prevented  any  farther  prufecution  of 
the  affair.  Sometime  after,  the  King  taking  upon  him  tu 
pay  the  Spanijh  Earl's  ranfom,  it  "was  difcovered,  to  the 
People's  great  admiration,  that  the  young  Lord,  r.ot  to  be 
forced  to  break  his  promife,  had  all  along  attended,  in  a 
Footman's  Habit,  the  Perfon  to  whom  he  nad  given  his 
word. 

Mean   time,  the   Duke  of  Lancajler,    who    was   vexed  T%t  D^f 
to   fee  the  Money  granted  the  King   by    the  Parliament,  gets '  '  "'«- 
in  the    hands    of  two    Citizens   of  London,    prompted    not  "?£"? 
the  equipment  of  the  Ships,   for  the  defence  ol  the  Coafts..  „.-,«  .-*.•» bit 
This    affected    negligence     occafioned    many    complaints.  H*^<- 
But  he    pretended,  he  could  not   form  any  project,  left  it  y/*i£a& 
fhould  not  be   approved  by   thofe,    who  had   the  manage- 
ment of  the   Money.     In  fine,  he  (o  importuned  the  other 
Regents,    that    the   two   Aldermen    were  ordered   to   put 
into    his  hands  the    fums  they   were  charged    with.     He 
promifed    for    his  parr,    that  the    Coafts  fhould  be   better 
guarded,  and  the   Merchant-men  protected.     However,  he 
rtill   delayed  a  confiderab'e   time    (ending  out  a  Meet,  be- 
caufe  he  expected  from  Bayonnc  fome  Ships  which   were  to 
join  thofe  he   equipped. 

Whilft   the    Fleet    was  preparing,    the   Earls  of  /run-  TnK'mgc-f 
del  (11),  and  Salisbury  (1  ;)  had  orders  to  go  to  Normandy,  Na»«re  dc- 
and  take  polTeiTion  of  Cherbourg,   which  the   King  of  Na-  ^'"    ■ 
varre  had   promifed  to  deliver  to  the  Englijb.     They  had  Ergiuh. 
fcarce  left  the  Coafts  of  England,  when  they  were  met  by  froiflkrt, 
fome  Spanilh  Men  of  War,  whofieicely  attacked  them  (13),  ,"*' 
and   did   them   fome   d?mage.     Not  vithftanding    this   ob-  a&.  PkH. 
ftacle,  they  put  a  Garrifon  into   Cherbourg,  which  afforded  VU-  P'J96» 
the   Englijh    an  inlet  into    Normandy,  as    Calais    did    into  " 
Picardy. 

Before  the   Fleet,  defigned   for  the  guard  of  the  Coafts,  pj^ipot  £. 
was  quite  ready,  one  Mercer,  a  Scotch   Pyrate,  feeing  the/""!  a 
Englijh   neglected    the  northern  Seas,  entered  the  Port   of  *co'th  F"' 
Scarborough,    and   carriel    away   the    Merchant-men   that  did'rnat 
lay   there.     This  fuccefs   infpiring  him  with  greater  hopes,  Damage* 
he  long  cruifed  in  thofe  Seas,  and  took  confiderable  prizes.  "*  E££  '* 
The   damage  fuftained    by   the    Merchants   on  this   occa-  Walfing. '" 
fion,  caufed  hefh  complaints  againft  the  Duke  of  Lancajler, 
who  fo   ill   performed   his   piomiie.     Phi/pot,    before-men- 
tioned,  full    of  indignation   to    fee   the  EngliJIj   Merchants 
expofed   to   the  ravages  of  this    Pyrate,  undertook,  at    his 
own  expence,  what  the    Duke  neglected   to  do   with   the 
publick    Money.     He   fitted  out  fume  Ships,  and   with  a 
thoufand    Soldiers,     went   in   queft    of    the   Scotch    Pyrate, 
whom  he  defeated,  and    taking    him  Prifoner,  returned    in 
triumph    to    London.      This   action ,    which    gained    him 
the  applaufes  of  the    People,    offended   the  Regents,  who 
thought    it   of  dangerous   confequence,    to  fuffer  a   private 
Perfon   to  undertake  a  thing  of  that  nature,  without   the 
Government's  permiilion.     But  he  made   fo  good  a  de- 


ft) But  Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland  entering  Zealand,  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  Men,  walled  and  plundered  the  Country  for  three  Days,  espe- 
cially the  Etrl  of  Dunbar't  Lands  ;  for  it  was  he  that  had  furprized    Roxborough.     Waljing.  p.  198. 

tx     Oclobcr  13.     Rot.  Pari.  I  R  cb.  n.   ,1/.   I,  &c.     Cot'on't  Abndg.  p.   154. 

.  3)  Namely,  the  Bilhops  of  London  and  Salisbury  ;  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel  ;  William  Lard  Latimer,  John  Lord  Cobham;  Sir 
Rogtr  de  Beaucbamp,  and  Sir  Richard  de  Stajford,  Knights  bannerets  ;  John  Knyvet,  Ralph  de  Ferreres,  John  Dtniiriux,  and  Hugh  de  Segraw,  Knights 
Bstchell.  rs.      Rymer'l   Fad.    Tom.    7.    p.    161. 

(4)  He  thereupon  withdrew  from  Ccurt,  and  retired  to  Kintlwcrtb  Caftle  ;  but,  probably,  it  was  not  lill  after  the  Parliament  here  mentioned,  for  it  is 
certain  the  Duke   was  at  this  Parliament.     Walling,  p.    198.      fyrrel,   p.   832.     See  Cotton's  Abridg    p-    155. 

(5)  Two  Fifteenths  and  two  Tenths  out  of  Citiei  and  burroughs  ;  the  Fifteenths  of  all  Lands  whatlocver,  and  Tenths  of  all  manner  of  Goods  ;  to  be 
levied  between  that  and  Candkma's  enfuirig  ;  and  to  be  dcptfited  in  the  Hands  of  William  Walhvorlh,  and  John  Fbi,f  t,  Meichants  of  Lonaon.  Cottons; 
Abridg.   p.    1 56.      Walfing.   p.    2C0 

(6)^The  Articles  allcdgtd  againft  her,  were,  I.  That  the,  'n  the  Time  of  Edward  HI,  procured  Sir  Nicholas  Dagworrb  to  be  recalled  from  Ireland 
where  he  was  lent  '  And  2.  That  ihe  prr cured  frcm  the  fime  King  a  Remittance  ot  three  hundred  Pounds,  due  from  Richard  l.y:ns  to  the  Exchequer  - 
and  f«rihtr,  procured  him  a  Grant  cf  a  thou  and  Marks,  as  a  Gilt,  tut,  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  oblerves,  the  Rec  id  proves  no  fuch  helm  us  ,S  a:ter  ■  rnlv 
that  the  was  in  Inch  Crtdit  with  Edivc-rd  III,  as  the  fat  at  his  Bed's  head,  when  all  ot  the  Council  and  of  the  Piivy-Chamber  ftood  w.ii-inz.  with  u: 
doors,  and  that  ihJ-  moved  thofe  Suits  wheh  they  dared  not  j  and  thele  twoSu.cs  for  whit.h  the  was  condemned,  feemed  vcy  honclt  j  her  m  lhap  was  that 
ftie  was  trendiy  to  many,    but  all   were  not    fo  to  her.     Abridgement,    p.    158. 

(7)  >he  married,  not  long  after  the  Sentence,  Sir  Wiliam  de  Wir.dtjlre,  a  Perfon  of  Note;  aid  ootwithftanding  this  Ordinance,  they  both,  in  the  next 
Parliament,  petit.oned  for   a  Revocation  for  divers  Errois  therein  recited,  and  thereupon  obtained  a  Revel  til  of  the  lame.      Rot,  Farl.   2  A.-t/j.  |it  N.    36. 

{8;  Sir  Alan  de  Buxholl  Conftablc  of  the  Tower,  and  Sir  R.Fcirars,  with  fifty  armed   Men.     Walling,  p.   214,    215. 

(9)  John  Sbaiel. 

jlo)  Rcbirt  Uaule,  he  was  butied  under  a  Brafs  plated  Stone  in  Wejlmwjler  Abbey.  Wal/ingbam  calls  them  valiant  'Se/uirtl,  and  fays,  they  be!  need 
to   Sir  Join  Cbandos,   p.   214. 

(II)    Richard  Fliz-Alan, 

(i2j  William  de  Montacute. 

(13)  Namely,  a  Squadron  commanded  by  Sir  Philip  and  Peter  Courtney,  two  Brothers.  Sir  Peter  efcaped  ;  but  Sir  Philip  was  taken  1'iifoner  Ttrrcl 
p.  839.  ' 
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fence,  and   with  fo  much  Modcfty,   that  Ire  was  difmifTed 
without   further  trouble. 

The  late  l-jchifni  formed  in  the  Church  bv  the  double 
Election  of  Urban  VI,  and  Clement  VII,  employed  the 
P.  rliament  (bine  time,  w;,ich  met  in  October  137*!. 
h  ami  efpoufed  the  Caufe  of  Clement,  and  perhaps  that  was 
the-  pnncipal  rcafon  of  England's  declaring  for  Urban. 
However,  as  the  mutter  is  ftated  by  the  friends  of  Cle- 
ment themfelves,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  Election 
was  very  irregular.     The  rife  of  the  Schifm  was  this. 

Gregory  XI,  leaving  Avignon,  upon  certain  pretended 
Re  stations',  in  order  to  rehde  at  Ro?i,e,  died  March  the 
7th,  1378.  Of  the  three  and  twenty  Cardinals  then  in 
being,  tix  remained  at  Avignon  ;  one  was  a  Legate,  and 
the  lixteen  others,  of  whom  twelve  were  Frenchmen,  and 
flour  Italians,  were  at  Rome  when  Gregory  died.  Thefe 
Jail  being  entered  the  Conclave,  to  proceed  to  the  Elec- 
tion of  a  Pope,  were  greatly  embirralfed.  Their  intent 
was  to  (  hide  a  Frenchman  ;  but  as  they  forcfaw  the  People 
of  Rome  woiild  oppofe  it,  they  refolved  to  give  them  a 
feeming  fatisfadtiOn,  by  pretending  to  elect  an  Italian. 
But  they  agreed  firll  among  themfelves,  that  as  foon  as 
they  were  at  full  Liberty,  they  would  chufe  another,  who 
fhould  be  the  true  Pope  ;  a  project  which  could  hardly 
fail  of  begetting  a  Schifm.  According  to  this  agreement, 
of  which  we  could  have  no  certainty,  but  by  their  own 
Confeffion,  they  elected  the  Archbifhop  of  Bary,  a  Nea- 
politan, who  allumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  The  E- 
lection  was  notified  to  all  Chriitian  Princes  as  Canonical, 
even  by  the  Cardinals  the  Electors,  and  for  fome  time 
they  themfelves  acknowledged  Urban  for  head  of  the 
Church.  And  yet,  whetiier  in  confequence  of  their  a- 
greement,  or,  as  fome  affirm,  becaufe  Urban  treated  them 
too  haughtily,  thefe  fame  Cardinals  leaving  Rome  on  pre- 
tence of  great  heat,  met  at  Anagnia,  and  elected  one  of 
the  Cardinals  of  Avignon,  who  ttiled  himfelf  Clement  VII. 
Thefe  two  Elections  by  the  fame  Perfons,  long  employed 
the  molt  noted  Divines  in  Europe,  and  occafioned  a  Schifm, 
which  lafted  above  thirty  Years.  It  ought  not  to  feem 
ftrange,  that  it  was  fo  difficult  to  decide,  which  of  the 
Popes  was  head  of  the  Church  :  It  would  have  been 
much  eafier  to  find  good  reafons  to  reject  them  both. 
However,  the  Schifm  divided  all  Chriftendom,  each  State 
declaring  for  one  or  other  of  the  two  Popes,  not  fo  much 
on  account  of  the  Right  of  the  Parties,  as  for  political 
Reafons.  France,  whofe  intereft  it  was  that  the  Pope 
fliould  relide  at  Avignon,  joined  with  Clement,  and  for  a 
contrary  reafon,  England  thought  it  more  advantagious  to 
adhere  to   the   Pope  of  Rome. 

Whilft  the  two  Pontiffs  were  darting  their  Spiritual 
Thunders  againft  one  another,  the  Duke  of  Lancajler 
equipped  his  Fleet,  which  had  been  fo  long  preparing. 
His  defign  was  not  only  to  guard  the  Coafts  as  he  had  in- 
gaged  :  He  had  in  view  a  more  important  expedition, 
namely,  to  reitore  the  Duke  of  Bretagnc,  difpoflefled  by 
the  King  of  France,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Lords 
of  Bretagne,  whom  he  had  gained  to  his  interefts.  This 
unhappy  Prince,  feeing  himfelf  abandoned  by  moft  of  his 
Subjects,  came  into  England  towards  the  end  of  Edward's 
Reign,  to  demand  his  affiffance  ;  but  lohng  that  refuge 
by  the  death  of  his  Father-in-law,  retired  to  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  his  relation  and  ally.  During  his  flay  in  that 
Country,  a  French  Envoy,  who  was  going  to  Scot/and, 
being  flopped  on  the  way,  bv  the  Earl's  Order,  Charles 
pretended  it  was  done  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  mitiga- 
tion, and  indited  upon  the  Earl's  difmiffing  him  from  his 
Court.  The  Earl,  not  believing,  his  being  Vafl'al  obliged 
him  to  that  condefcenfion,  furniflied  the  King  by  his 
refufal,  with  the  pretence  he  was  apparently  feeking,  to 
be  revenged  of  the  Duke  another  way.  He  Cent  into 
Bretagne  an  Armv,  to  compleat  the  ruin  of  that  unfor- 
tunate Prince,  wlio  was  unable  to  refill  him.  England 
was  too  much  concerned  to  fupport  him,  not  to  make 
fome  effort  in  his  favour.     The  Duke  of  Lancajler  find- 


ing  his  Fleet  ready  for  Sea,  went  on  board  himfelf,    and     ,578. 
fet    fail    for  Bretagne,     where   he    laid   tiiege   to  St.  Malo. 
But    lie    met   with   fo    many  obftacies  from    l)u  Guifdin, 
who  commanded  the  trench  Army  in  thofe  Parts,  that  he 
was  forced  to  defifl  from  his  entcrpri/e. 

This    ill  fuccefs     would  have    perhaps    difcouraged    the  nl   ,.,,     t 
Evglijh,  had  not    the   Duke  of  Bretagne  repaired    to   Eng-  Bretagne  J,', 
land,  and   offered  to   deliver  to   the    King   the    Town  of  *w'  Bre<* 
Brejl,  during  the  War,  provided  he  would  lend    him   an  *£ En- 
Aid    proportioned     to  his   wants.     So  advantagious  an  offer  Waiting. 
mfpircd    the   King's   Council  with    frefh     hopesi    fince    it  Aa-  Pu^ 
would  enable  them    to    make  from  that  fide  a  powerful  ££  f;'*7' 
diverhon,    which    could    not  but   be   very   troublefome    to 
France.     And  indeed,   if   the  Englifli  had    wifely  improved 
their  advantages,  it    would    have  been   in    their   power  td 
invade  France  from    four   feveral  Quarters,  namely,   Gui- 
enne,    Picardy,    Normandy,    and    Bretagne,     by    means   of 
Bordeaux,  Calais,  Cherbourg,  and   Brejf,  which  gave  the 
Englijh    fo    many   inlets     into    that  Kingdom.     Richard's 
Council    refolving  to    embrace     fo    favorable  a   Juncture,  7^"" 
accepted   the    Duke  of    Bretagne's   offer,    and  made  with  "jpji  "bim. 
him  a  Treaty,  upon  the   foot  propofed    by  himfelf.     The 
Parliament,  which   was  confulted   on  this  affair,  approving 
the  Council's  defigns,  granted  a  very  ccmfiderable  Subfidy, 
to  execute  a    project  that  was  likely   to    procure  great   ad- 
vantages to  the    Stale.     Belides   the    Party   the    Duke  of 
Bretagne    had^ftill  in  his  own  Country,  feveral  of  his  Ad- 
verfarics  began  to  wifh  for  his  Reftoration,  not  being    nble 
to   bear,  without  extreme  uneafinefs,  the  infolcr.ee  of  the 
French.     But  as  the  ftrong  holds  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
friends    of    France,    the    faithful  Subjects  could  undertake 
nothing,    unlefs     fupported    by    the    Englijh,     who  were, 
with    all   poffible  diligence,    preparing    the  promifed    Sup- 
plies. 

Mean    while,    the  King   of    France,    who   faw  the  ga- 
thering  ftorm,  took    meafures   to  divert   it,     by  procuring  ^  %"*_ 
from  the  fide  of  Scotland,  a  diverfion,   to  hinder  the  Eng-  wick. 
lijh    from    carrying     their   Arms    abroad.     The    King  of  Bu«l»ntft 
Scotland,    gained    by    the  prefents   and  promifes    of    the  JSJSr 
French    Monarch,    fuddenly    broke    the    Truce,  and  took  I!  i.  c.  j. 
Berwick    Cattle,  by  furprize  (1),  the    Town  having  been 
difmantled  in  the  former  Wars.     The    Earl  of  Northum-  ThlEllrlcf 
berland  (2),   Governor  of  the  northern  Counties,  furpriz-  n  turn- 
ed at    the   lofs  of  that   place,  which    was  imputed  to   his  h"land  r'* 
negligence,  drew  together  a  Body  of  Troops  (3)  with  fuch  ,J*"  "" 
fpeed,  that  he  was  at  Berwick  before  the  Scots   had   notice 
of  his   defign.     Immediately  after   he  inverted  the  Cattle, 
and  feizing    a  Bridge,    the  only  Pafs  by  which  Succours 
could  be  thrown  into  the  place,  pufhed    the  Siege   fo  vi- 
goroufly,  that   in  nine  days  he  took  it  by   Storm.     Dovg- 
lafs  (4)  who  was  advancing    to  raife  the   Siege,     finding 
himfelf  difappointed,    haftily   retired  into  his  Country;  to 
avoid  a  Battle.     He  was  purfued  by  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  to  retard    the   Enemies   retreat,    detached  a 
Body    of    fix    hundred   Men  (c),     under    the   conduct  of 
Mufgrave  (6),  with   orders   to  amufe  them,  without   inga- 
ging  too  far.     But  whilft  he  was  him<e!f  advancing    with  A  D     t 
the  reft  of  his  Army,  he  had  intelligence,  that  his  detach-  mnttfvL 
ment  was  fallen  into  an  ambufli,  and  entirely  defeated  (7).  glifli  A/«f. 
Henry    Percy  his    Son,    fignalized   himfelf,     both    at    the"*" 
Siege    of  Berwick,  and  in    the  late  Action,  and  gave  ex- 
traordinary   proofs   of    his   great    Courage,     which    gained 
him  the  lirname   of   Hot/pur.     The  Plague   beginning   to 
rage  in  the  northern  Counties,  obliged    the   two    Nations' 
to  a  better  obfervance  of  the  Truce,  without  a  new  Trea- 
ty (8). 

Mean  time,    the  preparations    for    the  affiftance    of  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  were   vigoroufly  carrying    on.     But    as.7'-'7^' 
the  expence    rofe   higher  than   was   imagined,  the   Parlia-  tie  Noi'tii 
ment  19)  granted    the  King  another   Subfidy,     the  burden  <"d  Clergy. 
whereof  was   entirely   borne  by   the   Nobility  and  Clergy.  ^^j.j 
Archbifhops,   Bifhops,    Dukes,     Earls,  and  [mitred J  Ab-  N.V02." 
bots,  were  taxed   at  ten   Marks   (ic)    each,     betides    forty  vVal6nt$. 
Pence  to  be  paid  by  the  Abbots  for  every  one  of  their  Monks.  ^J'1 


(1)  It  was  fuiprizcd  toward;   the  ht'er  end  of  November,  by  Alexander  Ramfey,  and  forty  two  young  Fellows,  in  the  middle   of  the  Night,  when   the 
Ceminel  was  afleep.     Bulbar:.  1.   9.     Sir  Robert  dc  Boynton  was  Governor.     H'alJ.  p.  219. 

(2)  Henry  de  Percy. 

(3)  To  the  Number  of  ab  ut  ten  thoufand.  inz.  three  thoufand  Men  at  Arms,  and  feven  thoufand  Archers.     With  whom  were  fnbn  Mowhray,  Earl  of 
Kottingbam,   the  Lords  Nevil,  Lucy,   Stafford,   &c-     Froij/art,  1.   2.  c.  6. 

(4)  Archibald  D'ugliJ',  whom  Freiffart  calls  Confrable  of  Ststlaid,  i.  2.  c.   6. 

(5)  R,Tf:n  by  miilake  fays  fix  thoufand.     This  Body  confilled  only  of  three  hundred  Lances,  and  the  fame  number  of  Archers.     See  FrciJJart,  1.  2.  c.  7. 

(6)  Sir  Thomas  Mulvraue. 

(7}  iVbrut  a  hundred   and   for'y  of  the  EngUjb  were   taken  Prifoters,  and  with  them   Sir  Tbcmai  Mufgrave.     Ibid. 

(S)  A  Parliament  was  held  this  Year,  which  met  at  GloceJIer,  Oflcbcr  20,  and  gr?m:d  the  King  the  former  Subfidy  rf  Wool,  Leather,  and  Wool-fells 
for  tiiree  Ytars  :  Of  Wool,  forty  three  Shillings  and  ti.ur-pence  the  Sack  ;  of  Wool-fells' as  much,  that  is,  for  every  [wo  hundred  and  forty  of  thonj 
(  accounting  a  hundted  and  tw^n'y  to  the  hundred  ; )  and  fur  Leather  K<ur  I  ounds  fix  Shillings  and  Eieht-p^rce  every  L*ft,  wh-.h  were  exported  bv  Deni- 
zens and  Stiangers,  btfides  the  antient  t  uftim.  And,  3S  an  additional  Grant,  they  gave  befides,  thirteen  Shillings  and  Four-pence  for  every  S-ick  ot  Wool 
35  much  fur  every  two  hundied  and  tony  Vvool-lclls.  aid  for  every  Laft  rf  Leather  twenty  fix  Shillings  and  Eifht-pence.  Alfo  they  give  Sixpence  in 
the  Pound  for  every  PtUno  value  of  Menhandize,  as  well  of  Dcni/ens  as  Strangers,  bith  imported  and  exported  for  one  Year.  Brady,  p.  -•,%.  Ccttcn'i 
jttbridg.   p.    1-3.      il-f-  I'.irl.   2   Jc.c.  11.    Pa.  I.   N.    I,   2.   &c. 

(9)  1  his  Parliament  mtt  Jifrtl  2;,  at  rVc/lminJIer,  and    to  k  oft  the  Mark  up.'n  every   Sack  of  Wool,  and  the  Six-pence  :n  the  Pound  f  r  all  Mer.kan- 
3izc,  given  in  the  lull  Parliament,  but  granted  the  King  the  Subfidies  of  Wools  lor  one  Year  longer  ;  and  a  certain  Sum   ot   Money  of  all   D.-grees  ol  Men 
fr  m  the  tVghell  to   the  lowed  ;     name  y,  every  Jultice  of  the  two   lienches,  with  the   ch'ef  Baron,   was  to   pay  live   Pninds  ;    an   Earl  four    Pounds  ;  the' 
Mayor  of  LadM  four  Pounds  j  every  Alderman  for:y  Shillin|s,  and  a  Baron  the  fame  jeveiy  Adv.  cate  at  Law  forty  Shillings.     Brady's  Jpp:nd.  N.   102. 
C««»'J  Aindg.  p.  i6S,'  (10)  H'alfrigbdmiiis,    fix  Marks,  p,  221. 
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The  reft  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobility,  and  all  that  had 
Places,  being  rated  according  to  their  incomes,  the  Sub- 
fidv  produced  very  confidence  Sums. 

The  King  of  France  was  in  a  great  paffion  with  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  attempting  to  recall  the  Englijh 
into  his  Country.  At  leaft,  he  made  that  a  pretence  to 
fummon  him  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  where   the  Duke 


Enterprize,  with  an  Army  confifting  only  of  eight  thou-  138c 
fand  Men,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.,  who  kept 
clofe  to  him  all  the  way,  with  much  more  numerous 
Forces,  received  exprefs  Orders  from  the  King  of  France 
his  Brother,  not  to  attack  the  Englijh.  That  Monarch 
had  a  furer  way  to  be  rid  of  his  Enemies  ;  namely,  by  a 
reconciliation  with    the  Duke  of    Bretagne,    who    defired 


not  to   appear.     But  the  Widow  of  Charles  de  peaceably  to  enjoy  his  Duchy,  of  which  he  faw   no   like- 

Bloh  fent  Agents  to  the  King,  to  reprefent  to   him,    that  lihood,  as  long  as  France  was  his  Enemy.     For  this  reafon, 

lie  had  no  manner  of  Right  to  confifcate  Bretagne,  which  the  Duke   of    Buckingham  meeting  with    little  oppohtion, 

was    not  originally  a    Fief  of  the  Crown  of  France.     She  committed  great  Ravages  upon   his  rout.     Whilft   he   was  Daah' '/ 

maintained,  Tf  any  of  the  former  Dukes  had  thought  pro-  marching,  the  King  of  France  died,  leaving  for   Succeffor  ££"!«  vi 

per  to  fubmit  to  any  perfonal  fervices  to  the  Kings  of  Charles  VI,  his  eldeft  Son,  about  twelve  years  of  Age.  juca,j,, 
Frame,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  (ubjed  the  Dukedom, 
without  the  confent  of  their  People.  But  the  Court,  re- 
gardlefs  of  thefe  Remonftrances,  decreed  the  Confifcation 
of  Bretagne  to  the  King's  ufe.  This  proceeding  convin- 
cing the  Bretons,  that  Charles's  Quarrel  was   not  fo  much 

with  the  Duke  as    the  Duchy,  they  were  afraid  of  falling  Treaty  with  the  new  King  (7),  who  granted  him  what- 

under  the   Dominion  of  France,  and  feeing  their  Country  ever  he  could  defire. 
Tit  Bretons  a  Province  of  that  Kingdom.     This  apprehenfion   occafi-         The    pofture   of  affairs   being  changed   by   this    agree-  The  Englifh. 

oned  an  aflbciation  of    the   great    Men,    which  ended   at  ment  ,    the  Englijh  were  very    coldly    received    in   Bre-  -£°'.^*- 

length   in  recalling   their  lawful   Sovereign.      The   Duke  tagne.     The  Duke   did    not     openly   declare     himfeif    at ,  ™.  cars's< 

receiving  the  agreeable  news,  haftened  his  return   into   his  firft,    becaufe    the    Englijh    were  in    pofleffion    of    Brejl.  Waiting. 

Dominions,     in   expectation  of  the   Succours  preparing  for  However  it  was  eafy    to   fee  he  had   no   defign  to  make 

him   in  England.     He  was  received  by  his   Subjects   with  ufe  of    them,    fince   all    the   Towns  denied  them  admit- 

great  Demonftrations  of   Joy  ( 1 ).     Mean    while,    as    the  tance.     At  length,     the    Duke  opened   his    mind   to    the 


His  death   might  have  been  very  advantagious  to  the  Eng- 
lijh, if  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  firmly    adhered   to   their 
Interefts.     But  the  Duke  thinking  it   his  wifeft  courfe   to  Ouh  of  Bre. 
take  advantage   of  the  confuiion   of  the  Court  of    France,  t'gne  maket 
in    the   beginning  of    a  Minority,    fpeedily    concluded    his  L/.acJ?   c 


recal   thel 
Dukt. 
FroiiTart, 
1.  *.  c.  37 

V.  ailing. 


principal  places  were  in  the  hands  of  his  Enemies,  he 
earneft Iv  intreated  the  Court  of  England  to  fend  him  fome 
Troops  to  fupport  him,  till  a  more  powerful  Supply  fhould 
be   ready.     Upon    thefe  inftances,  the  Council   difpatched 


Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  making  the  beft  excufe  he 
could,  provided  him  with  Ships  to  return  into  Eng- 
land (8). 

The   Plague  which  raged  at  the  fame  time  in   England  Truce -with 
fome  Ships  with  Troops  (2).     But  they  were  for  the  moft     and  Scotland,  caufed  the  Truce  to  be  renewed  between  tbe^^?' 
part  loft  in    a  violent  Storm.  two  Kingdoms  till  the  next  Eajier. 

lie  War         All   this  while,     the   French  and    Englijli   continued  the         Though    it   was  agreed  that  the  Parliament   fhould   not  Parliament. 
cmiiimet  *'- War  in  feveral  Places,  but   without   coming  to  a   decifive     meet  under  a  twelve-month,  fome  unexpected  affairs    obli-  Waifing. 
WErfJar."  Battle.     The  Governor  of  Cherbourg  (3)  gained  fome  ad-     ged  the  King  to  affemble  it  in  Novemler  (9),  in  order  to  Abridg.* 
Waiting.    '  vantage   over  the  French,  who   had  quickly   their  revenge,     demand  a  frefh  fupply  of  Money,    which  was  according--   ■ 
by  taking  feveral  Merchant  Men.  ly  granted,  to  enable  him  to  execute  the  refolutions  which 

1380.  7'hc  Parliament  which  met  in  Oclober  1380  (4),  gran-     I  fhall  prefently  fpeak  of.     But  whereas  the  Nobility  and  Poll-Tax 


Parliament.  tcc]  tile  King  a  new  Aid   to  continue  the  War  with  Fran 

and  Scotland,    as    well   as  to  affift  the  Duke  of  Bretagne. 
.-;;.,  a  wfl  This  Parliament   is  famous  for   a  Statute  againft  the  Blood 


Aim  Kale-  fuckers,    who    had    long    devoured    the    Land.     I     mean, 
fiafikU.       t])e  forejgn   Ecclefiafticks,  who   by  this   Statute  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  holding  any  Benefice    in  England.     But 


F>  1 

Monks 

cxpclicd. 


Clergy  had  fupphed  the  former  Subfidy,  this  was  levied  Wal(i'!B- 
by  way  of  Poll-Tax,  from  which  no  Perfon  was  exempt- 
ed, not  even  the  very  Monks  and  Nuns.  All  a- 
bove  fifteen  Years  old  were  to  pay  Twelve-pence  a 
head. 

One  cannot  but  very  much  wonder,    that   whilft  the  Refoht  to 
as  this    probably  would    not  be  fufficient  to  curb  the  Court    Kingdom    was    actually    ingaged    in    a  War  with    France  aJJ'fi  p°rtu- 
of  Rome,  who  did  not  think  herfelf  bound  by  Acts  of  Par-     and  Scotland,  the  King's  Council  fhould   think   of  leaving  qI^i?."^ 
1  lament,     another  Statute  was  made,  to    render  the  Pope's    it    unprovided,    by  fending  Troops   to  the  King  of   For-  a&.  Pub. 
favours,  in  this  refpect,  fruitlefs  to   Foreigners.     By   this    tugal  who  was  in    war  with  Cajiile.     But  private   intereft  vn;  p.  254. 
Act,     all   the  King's    Subjects  were  forbid,  on   fevcre   Pe-     prevailed  above   that  of    the  publick,    as  is  ufual   in    the  i!°uTli. 
nalties,  to  farm  Benefices  conferred    on  Strangers   by   the     Councils    of    the    Kings,    efpecially    during    Minorities.  62. 
Court  of  Rome.     This   was  properly   attaining   the   fame     The  motive  of  this  refolution,  feemingly  fo  little   agree- 
end  another  way.     For   the    Pope  ufually    giving    Englijh    able   to  the  State   of  the  Kingdom,  was   this.     Ferdinand 
Benefices  to   his  Domefticks,  to   Italian  Bifhops  and  Car-     King  of  Portugal,  had    undertaken  againft  John    King  of 
dinals,  thefe   Men    could  neither  refide  on  their  Benefices,     Cajiile,    Son   of    Henry   the    Bajlard,    a    War     beyond 
nor   find    any    Farmers    in   the  Kingdom.     At    the  fame    his    ftrength.     He  had  been  fo  unfuccefsful,  that    inftead 


nent  petitioned  the  King  to  expel  all  fo-    of    making    Conquefts   upon  his  Enemy,     he   had  drawn 

him  into    his  Dominions.     The    ill  fuccefs  of    this  War 


Hire,  the   Pai 

reign  Monks,  for    fear  they    fhould  give   the   Englijh  im 
preflions  deftruiStive  of  the  good  of  the  State. 
The  Earhf       After  the  Parliament's   care  of  the  Ecclefiaftical   affairs, 
Warwick      a]j    tne   King's  Governors  were   removed,    as  well  to  re- 
nierx'irl'  trench    the   great   expencc,  as  becaufe    their   Number  was 
Walling.       prejudicial  to  his   education.      Inftead  of  thefe  Lords,   Tho- 
mas de  Beauchqmp  Earl    of  Warwick  was  chofen   to    have 
the   fole  care  of  educating  the  King. 
CmtmiJJi'itrs      Sir.ce   Richard's  acceflion  to  the  Throne,  his  Revenues 
tuexamwe     j5aj  <0(.En  f0  ,]j  managed,  that  theHcufeof  Commons  want- 
fr;„Js  s,     td  to  know  on  whom  the  blame  was  to  be    laid.     To  that 


made  him  court  the  Alliance  of  the  Englijh,  in  order  to 
obtain  Succours  againft  the  Cnjiilians,  their  common 
Enemies.  Though  it  was  by  no  means  proper  to  fend 
Troops  fo  far ,  when  England  could  hardly  defend  her 
own  Coafts,  the  Duke  of  Lancajlcr's  credit  was  fo  great 
in  the  Council,  that  it  was  refolved,  Ferdinand  fhould 
be  affifted.  This  refolution  was  coloured  with  the  pre- 
tence of  hindering  the  growth  of  the  King  of  Cajiile, 
mortal  Enemy  of  the  Englijh  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cajlcr's private  intereft  was  the  fole  motive.  This 
Prince,  who  had  affumed  the  Title  of  King  of  Caf- 
tile,    on    account    of   his    Marriage    with   Conjlantia   el- 


•venues  tad   end,  fourteen  Commifiioners  were  appointed  to  examine  to 
teen  put  ic    wr]at  ufes  tne  Revenues  of  the  Crown    had  been   put,  and 

to  lay  their  report   before  the  next  Parliament,  which  was  deft  Daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  hoped  that  by  fending 

not  to  meet  under  a  twelvemonth.  Troops    into    Portugal,     they    might   be    ferviceable    in 

jheVuieef       Shortly    alter,  the    Succours    defigned  for  the  Duke  of  promoting     his    own    Affairs.       And     therefore,      after 

Bucking-      Bretagne  being    ready,    the    command   was   given   to  the  the    Parliament's    approbation   of   the    intended   Expedi- 

*l™j%'jiance  Duke  of  Bm  kingkam  (5)  the  King's  Uncle.     This  Prince  tion  ,    and  Grant  of  a  Supply    to   carry   it    on,  he  cauf- 

oftceDuke   landed  at  Calais  (6),  in   order  to  go  to  Bretagne   by  Land,  ed    the    Command    of   the    Troops   to   be   given   to  the 

■/ Breogne.  perj-iapS    jJE    wouj,J   have  found    it  difficult    to  perform  his  Duke   of    Cambridge   his  Brother,    defigning    fpeedily  to 

Froiilart,  * 


1    i-  c.  42. 
v.  alfing* 
Aft.  Pub. 


(!)   Hl-  »d!  convi  w>  bj  5  r  Ikimal  Peny,  and  Sir 'Hugh  Calverly,  and  landed  on  Auguft  4,   at  a  Port  near  St.  Malo't.  Waifing.  p.  22  c,  126. 

(2)    Two  hundred  Men   .-A  Aim<,  and   lout  hundred  Aichers,   under  the  Conduct  of  bir  Join  Arundel,  the  two   Knights  mentioned  in  the  laft  Note,  and 


VII.  p.  223,  many  other   Knights  and  Efquires;    Sir  Join  Annaets  Shp  was  loft,  and  himfeif  drowned  ;    as  likewile  twenty  five  more  J    and  above  a  thoufard  Men. 
256.  Thi:  happened  on    Oecemher  16.      Waljipg.    p.    t}2,   235.      FniJJhrt,  1.  2.  c.  38.     Stow,   p.  282. 

(3)  Sir  Jot"!  Horltjlcn,  wbo  being  (banned  tor  want  of  Prcvilions,  fallicd  with  the  beft  part  of  his  Garrifon,  to  go  and  fetch  fome  in:  In  his  return  he 
was  met  by  a  Paity  rf  French,  with  whom  encountering,  he  was  knocked  down,  and  ray  for  dead,  but  was  rel'cued  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Worfclte.  Walfm.g. 
p    223. 

(+1  This  Parliament,  uh'ch  Ro/in  here  paces  in  Odder  13S0,  is  probably  the  fame  that  met  at  GloceJIer  in  1378.  See  above,  p.  4.55.  Note  (8).  As 
Fci  the  Act  mentioned  heie  bv  him,  it  w-s  made  in  the  Parliament,  which  met  this  Year  1380,  en  January  17,  at  Wejlmtnjier.  This  Parliament  granted 
he  Kti  1  ne  fifteenth  and  a  half,  to  be  taken  eut  cf  the  Cities  and  Towns,  and  one  Tenth  and  a  half  to  be  taken  ivitbtn  cities  and  Towns,  by  way  of 
Loan,  until  the  next  Pruhamen'..  They  alio  granted  the  Sublidy  of  Wools,  Wool-tells,  and  Skins,  from  the  Feaft  of  St.  Michael  next,  until  Mrcbaelmafs 
then  next  enfuins.     Ret.  Part.  3  fire.  II.  N.  12,   16.     Cotton's  Airidr,  p.  1S2,  &c. 

TbomaiofH(  (6)  On  the  19th  of  July.     Tyrel, ,  p.  853. 

(7J  Theugh  he  had,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Year,  njix.  on  March  I,  concluded  an  offcnlive  and  defcnlive  League  with  King  Richard.  Rymer't  Feed. 
T.  rr.   VII.    p.    t-6.  (S)    He  let  fail  from  Vanna,   April    II.      'lyrrel,  p.  S53. 

ty)  A'"i..T.'V  2.  at  Northampton.  The  lufticient  People  in  every  Town  were  to  contribute  to  the  Aftiftance  cf  the  iels  able,  lb  as  none  paid  above  iixty 
Groat.,  including  thofe  for  himlelf  and  Wife.     Brady,  p.  344.     Cotton't  Ahridg.  p.  188.     U'aljir.g.  p.  245.     Kmghnn,  CcJ.  2633. 
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T330.  follow  him  in  Perfon  with  greater  Forces.  Mean  while, 
HiUifci/n  the  Truce  w.th  Scotland  was  about  to  expire  ( 1 ), 
P  '.?''  the  Council,  hy  his-  direction,  refolvcd  to  propofe  to  the 
Hnny  rw  Kin'4  of  Scotland  the  Prolongation  thereof;  otherwife  the 
Portugal,  fending  of  the  Troops  into  Portugal  might  be  obftruct- 
The  D'A;  a!  ed.  That  this  Negotiation  might  not  fail  of  Succefs,  he 
l.r- ait  r  undertook  it  himfelf,  and  without  delay  repaired  to 
?r'JT"°    the   Frontiers  of    the   two    Kingdoms,     where  the  Scotch 

tot  flCOtS.  .  c> 

Buchanan.  Ambafl'adors    were   hkewife    to    be.      But    whilft   he    was 

Froiihrt.  treating   with  them,    there  happened    in   England  Affairs 

Ad.  Pub.  or"    rnuch  more  confequence  than  the   Truce  with  Scot- 
Vil.  p.268,  land,  or  the   War  with   Caftile  (2). 

s'5-  The   Poll-Tax   impofed    by   the   Parliament  was  levied 

rl    a'  w'tn  preat  gentlenefs,    infomuch  that  the  Collectors  ex- 

•/  w7t  Ty  cufed  many  Pcrfons.      But  as  there  are  but  too  many  who 

Icr.  make   it  their  builnels  to  inrich  themfclves  at  the  expence 

Knighton.  ()(-    tj)e    puo]jt),      there    were    fome    that    perf waded    the 

■   1 1 1 1  Jl  2  •  . 

Froiirart.       Kttig   ar>d    Council,     if  the    Tax   was   levied    with   more 
I.  2.  c.  62,  ftrictnefs,     it    would    bring   in    much    greater  Sums,    and 
even    offered    Money    to    have    the    management    of    it. 
Very  probably,  they  were  Flemings  that  farmed  the  Tax, 
and  obliged  themfclves  to    give  the  King  a  certain  Sum 
for  the  Produce  thereof.      The  new  Collectors  appointed  by 
thefe  Farmers,  levied  the  Tax  with  extreme  rigour.     One 
who  collected  in  Kent,  demanding  of  a  Tyler  at  Deptford, 
named    Walter,    twelve  pence  for  one  of   his   Daughters, 
the  Father  affirmed    fhe    was    under  the   Age   fet   down 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament.     Whereupon  the   infolent  Col- 
lector,   as  thefe  fort  of  People  generally  are,    endeavour- 
ing to  know  the  Truth  by  an  indecent  Action,  the  Fa- 
ther with  his  Hammer  knocked  out  his  Brains.     All  the 
Spectators  applauded   the   Action,  and  promifed  the  Mur- 
derer,   commonly  called   IVat  Tyler  (3),    to  protect  him. 
MjrrcRm   At  the  fame  time,  the  fpirit  of  Rebellion  feized  not   the 
in  Kent  and  Inhabitants  of  Deptford  alone,  but  likewife  all  the  meaner 
Wairine.      f°rt  °f  tne  County  of  Kent,  who  were  foon  followed  by 
Knighton,    thofe  of  EJfex.     The  Poll-Tax  was  not  their  fole  Grie- 
vance,    The   People  of  thofe  parts  had  long  been  in  a 
ferment,    which  being  inflamed  by   this  Accident,    broke 
out  into   open  rebellion.     They  complained   of  the  little 
care   to  hinder  the  frequent  Defcents  of  the  French,  who 
had  committed  great  Ravages  in  thefe  two  Counties.     To 
this  was  added   a   general  Difcontent  againft  the   Judges, 
and  all  the  Agents  of  the  Law,  who  ruined  Families   by 
their  Extortions.     The  Nobles  and  Gentry   were  no  lels 
hated  by  the  Peafants,    on  account  of  the  Right  of  Vil- 
lainage,   which    was   extremely   abufed.       The    Populace 
were  moreover  extremely   incenfed  againft  the  Duke  of 
Lancajler,    who  was  charged  with  cauiing  by  his   negli- 
gence, all  the   Calamities,  the  two  Counties  had  endured. 
All    thefe   Complaints    being   fpread   in   thofe    parts,    and 
countenanced  by  the  Seditious,  or  as  fome  affirm,  by  the 
Monks,    who   thought    themfelves    injured    by    the  Poll- 
Tax,  to  which  they   were  liable,    produced  a  wonderful 
Wat  Tyler    Effect.     In  a  fhort   time,  Wat  Tyler,  chofen  by  the  Se- 
ar tbe  bead  (j;ti0US)  Chief  and  Protector   of  the  poor  People,  law  him- 
^100,000  £jj    ^^    ^e    ^^^j   ^j.   akove   a  nurKjred    thoufand   Men, 

Walling,      breathing  revenge  on  the  Nobility,  and   Profeffors  of  the 

Law.     Thus  attended,     he  marched  directly  to    London, 

freeing   in    his   rout,    all    the  Prifoners    detained    in    the 

John  Ball     publick  Goals.     Amongft  thefe  was  a  Prieft  of  Maidjlone, 

j  PncH  fju-  one  J0lnt  Ball  ^f  wh0  by   his   feditious  Sermons,    railed 

'r'cMi.         the  People's  Fury  to   the   utmoft  height.      He  perfwaded 

Knighton,    them,  that  all  Men  being  Sons  of  Adam,  there  ought  to 

be  no  diftinction,  and  confequently  it  was  their  Duty    to 

reduce   the  World    to   a    perfect   Equality.       Purfuant   to 

this  Maxim,    they   refolved    to  difpatch  all    the  Nobility, 

Ibty  Mesa™*    thofe    that   were  diftinguiThcd   by  their  Polls.       So, 

r*t  Nobles     without   further    Confideration,    they    cut    off   the  heads 

andjudgci.  0c  an   the  Lords,    Gentlemen,    Judges,  Councilors,    and 

Knighton.    Lawyers,    that    fell  into  their   hands.       After  this,     they 

bound  themfelves  by    Oath,    never   to    acknowledge    for 


■  King,    any   Man    whofe   Name  Ihould    be    John.     This      1581; 
Rclblution  fprung  from   ihe  r  Hatred  to  the   Duke  of  Lan- 
cajler,   who  bore  that  Name,    and  was   fu  pected  of    af- 
piring  to  ihe  Crown. 

Richard  hearing  the  Seditious  were  come  as  far  as  Black-  'n'  '  ■" 
Heath,     where  Wat  Tyler    reviewed    his   Army,    fent    \0%L?t'kT* 
know  what  they  wanted.     They  replied,  they  had  Affairs  tmU  tmx,. 
of  great  moment  to  communicaie  to  the  Kin?,  ar.d   de- 
fired    to    come    and    talk   with    him    in   Perfon.      This  7*«W»J 
infolent  Requeft   being  debated  in   Council,  fome  were  of  ;'"  "  '-"•''" 
opinion,  the  King  (hould  comply  with  the  Rebels,  alledg- 
ing,  that   as  he   was  not  in  condition  to  oppol'e  Force  to 
Force,  gentlenefs  was  the  only  way  to  gain  them.     But  ,','1'r-t- 
Simon  Sudbury  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  [Robert  dc] 
Hairs   Prior  of  St.  Johns,    and  High-Treafiirer  of  Eng- 
land, ftrcnuoufly   oppofed   it,  maintaining  it  was   not   fate 
for  the  King  to  truft  his  Perfon  with  this  Rabble.     Ac- 
cordingly the  Rebels  Requeft  was   rejected   with  Threats; 
little    agreeable   to    the   prefent    fituation    of    the   Court. 
Upon   this  News,    the   Seditious  (ell    into  fuch  a  Fury,  n-;ma-tb 
that  immediately  they   marched   towards  London,  and  pof-  "Londu-.. 
feffed   themfelves  of  Southivark,  parted   from   the   City  bv 
the  Thames.     The   Plunder  of  the  Suburbs  having   given 
them  no  great  Interruption,  they  endeavoured  to  enter  the 
City.     London- Bridge  had  then  Gates,   which  being   fhut 
at    their  Approach,    might    have    (topped    for    fome    time 
their  Impetuofity,  if  the   Mob,  who  prefently    fided   with 
them,  had  not  opened  them  (5)  in  fpite  of  the  Magiftratcs. 
Nothing  more  oppofing   their   March,     they   entered   the  74,,.  ct-t.-r 
City  (6),     where    they    committed   all    the   Ravages   that  fi' C'0V 
could  be  expected  from  fo  numerous  a  Body,  guided  fole-  "",,"b™* 
\y  by  their  Fury.      Th    Duke  of  Lancajler's   Palace  (7)  Xari&t. 
was  reduced  to  Allies,    and   the   Houfes  of  fuch  as  they  Waifmir. 
deemed  their  Enemies,    were  given  up   to   be   plundered.       lg 
However,  their  Leaders  pretending  not  to  be   fwayed   by 
Avarice,  hindered  their'People  from  appropriating  to  them- 
felves any  Part  of    the    Booty.     They  even    threw    into 
the  Fire,  which  confumed  all  the  plundered  Riches,  a  Man 
that  would  have  retained  a  Piece  ot  Plate.     In  this  univer- 
fal  Confufion,  wherein    London  was   like  n   Town   taken 
by  Storm,  the  Archbifhop's   Palace,  and   the  Temple   with 
all     the    Writings    kept     there,    were     devoured    by    the       ' 
Flames  (8).     The  Houfes  of  the  Judges,  Lords  and  prin- 
cipal   Citizens  fliared   the   fame   fate.      This  unruly  Mob 
took  care  to  accompliih  their  Oath,    to  extirpate  all  Ap- 
pearances  of    Grandeur  or   Diftinction.       The  Flemings, 
againft  whom  they   were  extremely    incenfed,   were  above 
all   others   expofed   to   their   Fury.      They    dragged   them 
from  the  Churches   where   they  had  taken  Sanctuary,  and 
upon    their   not  being  able  to   pronounce  certain  Words, 
very     difficult    for    Foreigners,    they    were    immediately 
maffacred. 

After   the  Rebels  had  thus    given   thefe   firft  Marks  of  Ibiyftixi 
their  Fury,    they   approached  the  Tower,     which   might  f*'.^"r! 
have  been   eafily  defended  (9),     if  the    Terrour  fpread   in  ,i,eArcbbi- 
the   Garrifon  had   not    caufed  them    to  open   the    Gates.  /6»p  and 
There   they   found  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  S^&T" 
Treafurer,  who  thought  themfelves  fafe  in  that  place,  and 
without  any    Procefs,    cut  off    their  heads.     This   done, 
they  divided  themfelves  into  three  Bodies.     Wat  Tyler  re- 
mained   about    the    Tower    with    thirty    thoufand    Men. 
Jack  Straw  [another  of  their  Captains]  advanced  into  the 
City   with   the    Rebels  of  EJfex,  to   the  number  of  fixty 
thoufand.       The     reft     under    the    Conduct    of    another 
Leader,   lodged  themfelves  upon  Mile  end  green. 

Mean  time,  the  King  and  Council   were  in  the  utmoft  77- EiTexi- 
perplexity.     After   long  Debates  how  to  ftop  thefe   furious  msacctpt 
Proceedings,    no  better   way  was  found   than  to  offer  the  p'^'"** 
Rebels  an  authentick    Charter,    confirming  the  Privileges  walfing, 
of  the  People  (10),  and    a  general   Pardon   for  all    Crimes  Knighton, 
committed  fmce  the  Iiifurrection.     The  EJ/cx-Mqix  readi- 
ly accepted   thefe  Offers,  though  they  were   now  in   the 


(1)  This  Summer  the  Scott  had  made  an  Incurfion  into  Wijlmortland  and  Cumberland,    and  carried  off  a  large  rooty;    and  among  the  reft,    about  forty 
thoufand  Bealh  of  all  forts.    Waif.  p.  240. 

(2)  This  Year,  a  famous  tingle  Combat  was  fought  on  June  7.  at  Wcftmirjltr,  in  the  King's  Prefence,  between  jtobn  Annejlee  Knight,  and  Ibcmji  Ka 
t.ynvton,  Efq;  whom  the  aforefaid  Knight  had  accufed  in  Parliament,  of  Treafon,  for  felling  to  the  Frccb  the  Caftle  it  St.  Saviour's,  built  by  the 
Lord  Cbandonn  the  llle  of  Cotenlm  in  France  ;  Kjitryngton  was  overcome,  and  thereupon  run  mad.  For  a  full  Account  of  this  Trani'action,  See  lfrJ  ;■ 
p.  237,  238. 

(3)  W'jlftngbam  fays,  he  W3s  railed  JValtr.  Hrlirr,  or  Tyter.  p.  152. 

14}  Rapm  calls  him  Jobn  Siaiv.     The  Mob  let  him  out  of  Maidjlone  Coat.     He  preached  to  the  Army  upon  this  proverbial  Rhyme  : 

When    Adam  d.ilfe  and  Eve  jpan, 

Who  WJl  then   a  Gentleman  T  Walling,  p.  275. 

(5)  On  Mny  23-    lk'et.  p.  249.  (6)  May  24.  Ibid. 

(7)  The  Savoy.  Ibid. 

1,8)    And  alfo  the  Hofpital  of  St.  Join's  ClirtemBeff.   Ibid. 

(9)  There  were  at   that  time  fix  hundred  warlike  Men  in  it,    and  fix  hundred  Archers.   Ibid,   p   2co. 

(10)  This  Charter  onnrmed  no  Privileges,    but  only  abalilhed  Vllainage;    and  granted    the   Rebels  a  Pardon.     The  Contents  of  it  were  as  foliovrs 
"   Richard,    &c.     Know  ye,    That   of  bur  fpecial  Grace,    we  have  maimm  Hi  d,   or  fet  free,    all  ar.d    firgular  cur  liege  Subjccls,  and  other  of  the  County  of 
«'   EJfex',   and  them  and  every  of  tltem  from   all   Bondage,    do  relea'e  and  acquit  by  the'e  Prefents.      And  alio  we  pardon  to  our  faid  Liegemen/  and  Subject., 
*«  all  manner  of  Felonies,  Trealuns,    Tranfgrefiions,    and  Extortions,    by  them,    or  any  o-   them,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,    done  or  commivcd,    t?c. " 
IVitntji  our  £e.f  ct  London^  the  j$tb  of  June,  in  the  $tb  Tear  of  our  Reign.   Ibid.  p.  2^4. 
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1 781.     Heart  of  the   City.     Accordingly   leaving  fome  of  their    fhould  have  the  prefence  of  Mind  and  Refolution,  fliown      13151, 


by  Richard  on  this  occafion,  and  that  his  Boldnefs 
fhould  produce  fo  good  an  effect.  In  fine,  that  fo  nu- 
merous a  Multitude,  juft  glutted  with  Blood  and  Slaugh- 
ter, fhould  difperfe  on  a  fudden  by  a  panick  Fear,  at  the 
fight  of  a  few  armed  Citizens,  is  what  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  without  Aftonifhment,  and  without  afcribing  the 
Caufe  to  him,  who  holds  the  Hearts  of  the  People  in  his 
hand.  And  indeed,  we  fhall  fee  prefently,  that  no  lefs 
than  a  fort  of  Miracle  could  prevent  the  utter  Deftruction 
of  England,  confidering  the  pernicious  Deiign-j  the  Rebels 
but'  fo  flowly  that  the  King,  beginning  to  be  out  of  pati-     had  formed. 

ence    and  willing  to  prefs  him  to  make   more  hafte,  fent         It  was  not  only   in   the   Counties  of    Kent  and   Effex,  fee  lit  U- 

that  the  fpirit  of  Rebellion   pofl'eiled  the  People.     Wbilft/u.^ff/wn/ij, 
Wat  Tyler  and   Jack   Straw  were   marching    to   London,  °'h" c""1" 
John   Ball  and    John  JVraw  (5),    two   feditious    Pricfts,  K.V.ighton. 
ftirred   up  the  Populace  of  Suffolk,  where  they  quickly  af-  Walling, 
fembled  fifty   thoufand  Men.     They  committed   in  thofe 


Leaders  to  haften  the  Charters  and  Pardon,  they  returned 

to  their  Homes. 

Wat  Tyler        But  Wat  Tyler  was  not  fo  tradable,  though  he  pretend- 

rtjiatthim.    j  hjs  f0]e  A;m  was  to  obtain   equitable  Terms.     How- 

T'd^bia  eve  as  he  appeared  willing  to  enter  into  Negotiation  with 

''t"mu,rbim.  the  Kin*  himfelf,   Richard  with  a  few  Attendants  came  to 

Walli"6-      Smith-field,  from   whence  he  fent  a  Knight  (1),  to  defire 

him  to  come  and  confer  with  him.     Wat  inlolently  replied, 

he  would   come   when    he  thought   proper.     Neverthelefs 

he  moved  forward  immediately,  at  the  head  of  his  Troops, 


the  fame  Knightto  him,  which  had  like  to  have  coft  him 
his  Life.  Wat  Tyler  was  juft  entered  Smith-field,  when 
the  Knight  delivered  the  King's  Mefi'age,  without  alight- 
ing, noMmagining  he  would  ftand  upon  that  Ceremony. 
But   the   proud   Leader  was  fo  offended   at   this   want  of 


Refbect    that  he  was  going  to  kill  him,  if  the  King,  who     Parts   numberlefs   Barbarities,    as  if    they  were  afraid   of 
was  himfelf  advancing^  had  not  cried  out  to  the  Knight  to    Being  out-done  in  Cruelty,  by  thofe  who  exercifed  their 


difmount.  .,,■,,.         .    •       .     . 

Conference  of  In  Wat  Tyler's,  Conference  with  the  King,  being  both 
on  horfeback,  he  made  fuch  extravagant  Propofals,  that 
Richard  knew  not  what  to  fay  to  him.  He  demanded 
in  fhort,  that  all  the  antient  Laws  fhould  be  abolifhed, 
and  the  Government  modelled  according  to  certain  fan- 
taltical  Notions  framed  by  himfelf  (2).  Whilft  he  made 
thefe  Demands,  he  now  and  then  lilted  up  his  Sword,  as 
it  were  to  threaten  the  King  (3),  in  cafe  he  granted  not 
immediately   what  the  Rebels  would  have.      This  brul 


the  King 
with  Tyler. 
Walling.  1 
Knighton. 

Hit  bfo- 

lence. 


The  May  ot 
o/"Londun 
kilh  him. 


Fury  in  London.  Sir  John  Cavendijh,  Chief  Juftice,  fell  a 
Sacrifice  to  their  Rage.  After  that,  they  burnt  all  the 
antient  Charters  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund's- Bury,  and 
in  the  Univeriity  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Littejler,  an  Ale- Houfe- Keeper  (6)  unknot  ant 
at  Norwich,  headed  another  Body  of  Rebels  in  the  Coun-  c<"eh°f 
ty  of   Norfolk,    and  cruelly  put  to  death  all    the  Judges  itj[^ 
and  Lawyers  that  fell  into  his  hands.     As  for  the  Lords 
and   Gentlemen,  he  had  the  Infolence  to  oblige  them  to 
ferve  him  on  the  Knee,  and  if  any  one  fcrupled  to  fubmit 


infolence  fo    raifed  the   Indignation  of  [William']  Wal-     to  that  Indignity,  immediately  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut 
worth,  Mayor  of  London,    who  attended   the   King,^that     off.     In  this  manner  he  treated  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  (7),  who 


The  King  " 
'"great 

Djngcr  ; 
\\  ailing. 


without  confidering  to  what  Danger  he  expofed  his  Maf- 
ter,  he  difchargedluch  a  Blow  on  the  Rebel's  head  with 
his  Sword,  as  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet  (4). 

This  Action,  no  lefs  imprudent  than  bold,  fhould  na- 
turally have  occafioned  the  Ruin  of  the  King  and  all  his 
Attendants,  but  by  an  unexpected  happinefs,  produced  a 
contrary  Effect  It  is  true,  when  the  Rebels  faw  their 
Leader  on  the  ground,  they  encouraged  one  another  to 
revenue  his  Death.  Nay  their  Bows  were  now  bent  to 
from  ■which  moot  at  t|ie  King  and  his  Retinue.  But  Richard  prevent- 
*'  bc%"jjf,ft  ed  the  Danger,  by  a  bolder  and  more  prudent  Action 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  young  Prince  of  fifteen 
Years.  Inftead  of  flying,  he  turned  to  the  Rebels,  and 
cried  with  a  refolute  and  couragious  Voice  :  What,  my 
Lieges  !  will  you  then  kill  your  King  ?  Be  not  concerned  for 
the  Lofs  of  your  Leader,  I  my  felf  will  now  be  your  General; 
follow  me  into  the  Field,  and  you  Jhall  have  whatever  you  de- 
fire.  Upon  faying  thefe  Words,  he  gently  turned  his 
Horfe,  and  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  rode  towards 
St.  George's  Fields.  The  young  King's  refolution  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  Rebels,  that 
ima^inin"  he  really  declared  for  them,  they  altered  their 
firft  purpofe,  and  followed  him  without  delay.  They 
were  no  fooner  come  into  the  Fields,  but  they  faw  march- 


would  not  feign  to  approve  of  their  Rebellion.     As  it  was 
impoffible  for  the  King's  Council,  to  take  meafures  fpeedy 
enough  to  remedy  thefe  Diforders,  it  was  neceflary  that 
private  Perfons  fhould  of  themfelves  ufe  their  Endeavours, 
without  ftaying  for  Orders  from  Court,  to  free  themfelves 
from   the  impending  Danger.     Henry  Spencer,    Bifhop  of  The  Bijhtp 
Norwich,  a  Prelate  of  great  Courage,  though  educated  in  "/Norwich 
an  un warlike  Profeffion,  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  fome-  ^"J' _'*' 
thing  more  than  barely  offer  up  Prayers,  on  fo  preffing  an  Walfing. 
occafion,  which  equally  threatned  Clergy  and  Laity.     He  Knighton, 
headed  a  few  loyal  Subjects,  and  attacking  the  Rebels  made 
a  terrible   Slaughter  (8).      The  two   Leaders   Wraw  and 
Littejler  being  taken  in  the  Fight,  the  firft   was  beheaded 
upon  the  fpot,  and  the  other  fent  to  London,  to  receive 
the  juft  reward  of  his  Crimes. 

Thefe  Troubles  being  appeafed  fooner,  and  more  hap-  pu„iff,mnc 
pily,  than  could   be  expected,  the  King,  by  advice  of  his  of  rhe  Re- 
Council,  refolved   to  chaftize  the  Guilty.     To  that  end,  ^''lfin 
the  Lords  had   Orders  to  raife  in    every   Count}',  Troops 
of  known  Loyalty,  and  lead  them  to  London.     In  a  fhort 
time  was  drawn  together  an  Army  of  forty  thoufand  Men, 
which  being  divided  into  two  Bodies,  one  marched  into  the 
County  of  Kent.     At  the  head  of  the  other  the  King  went  Afl.  Pub. 
himfelf,  to  punifh  the  People  of  Effex,  who  began   to  ftir  VII- p.  317. 
again,    upon  the  Revocation  of  the  Charter  and  general 


•Ibt  Retch 
are  frighted 
andtbruio 
down  their 
Armi. 
Knighton. 


ing  towards  them  a  Troop  of  a  thoufand  armed   Citizens, 

raifed  by   the    Mayor  under   the    Condud  of    Sir  Robert     Pardon,  with  which  they  had  been   allured  (9).     As  thefe 

Knolles.    an   Officer    of    great    Reputation.       This   Sight     People  had   not  had  time  to  take  juft  meafures,  and  found 


Knolles,    an 

ftruck  them  with  fuch  Terreur,  that  falfely  imagining 
the  whole  City  was  in  Arms  to  attack  them,  the  fore- 
moft  Ranks  threw  down  their  Arms  and  begged  Quar- 
ter. This  Proceeding  terrifying  the  reft  who  knew  not 
the  Caufe,  every  one  preffed  to  follow  their  Example. 
Thus  in  a  few  Moments  the  whole  multitude  was  dif- 
perfed  without  the  Effufion  of  any  Blood  but  the  Lea- 
der's. 

One  cannot,  without  wonder,  confider  an  Event  fo 
lingular  and  full  of  extraordinary  Circumftances.  An  In- 
furrection  indeed  is  not  fo  very  ftrange,  but  to  fee  it  head- 
ed by  fuch  a  Perfon  as  Wat  Tyler  is  not  ufual,  though  the 
like  inftances  may  poflibly  be  found  in  other  Hiltories. 
But  it  is  doubtlefs  beyond  the  common  Courfe  of  Events, 
for  a  fingle  Man,  as  the  Mayor  of  London,  to  dare  to  kill 
this  Leader,  attended  by  thirty  thoufand  Men.  It  is  ftill 
more  furprifing,  that  a  young  Prince,  but  fifteen  Years  old, 


themfelves  prevented  by  the  King's  diligence,  they  were 
eafily  defeated.  Great  numbers  were  flain,  and  many  o- 
thers  referved  for  publick  Examples.  Among  the  Iaft,  was 
Jack  Straw,  Companion  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  head  of  the 
Effex  Rebels.  He  confeffed,  if  they  had  fucceeded  in  their  Their  Pre, 
Projects,  as  they  had  reafon  to  expect,  their  Defign  wasi'fll- 
to  murder  the  King,  root  out  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  s' 

excepting  the  Alendicant  Friers,  part  England  into  feveral 
Kingdoms,  make  Wat  Tyler  King  of  Kent,  abolifh  all  the 
antient,  and  make  new  Laws.  Probably  thefe  Project* 
were  framed  only  in  general,  and  it  may  be,  over  their 
Bowls,  whilft  they  were  on  the  March  to  London.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  fuch  a  Defign,  managed  by  Heads  little 
capable  of  executing  it,  could  hardly  fail  of  ending  in  the 
Ruin  of  the  Authors.  It  is  affirmed,  that  befides  thofe 
that  fell  with  their  Arms  in  their  hands,  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred died  by  the  Hangman  (10).     Judge  Treftlian  was  com. 


(O  Sir  John  Newton,  Waif,  p.  252. 

(-)  Befides  a  gen-ral  Enfranchifement  of  all  Bondmen  ;  he  demanded,  That  all  Warrens,  Parks,  and  Chafes,  fliould  be  made  free  and  common  to  all, 
Co  tnat  the  Poor  as  well  as  the  Rich  fhould  have  Liberly  to  nth,  fowl,  and  hunt,  in  all  places  throughout  the  Kingdom,  he.  Knighton,  Col.  2636. 

(31  And  alfo  took  hold  of  the  King's  Bridle.  Ibid.  p.  2637.  .  '  •    • 

U)  The  King  had  ordered  the  Mavor  toarrcft  Tyler,  Wall.  p.  253.  For  this  good  Service,  King  Richard  knighted  the  Mayor,  and  alfo  John  Pbilpct, 
Nicchi  Brtmbar,  and  Robert  Laund,  Aldermen  ;  and  gave  Sir  William  Walworth  a  hundred  Pounds  per  Annum  ;  and  to  the  other  three,  forty  I'ounds  per 
■■tmum  forever.  Not  long  after  he  knighted  Nicolas  Twyford,  and  Adam  Francn,  two  other  Aldermen.  Stmt  Survey,  b.  1.  p.  26..  Knighton, 
col.  2637.  It  is  a  common  Notion  that  the  Dagger  was  added,  upon  this  account,  to  the  Arms  of  the  City  of  Linden  ;  But  Mr.  Stow  thinks  it  to  be 
St.  Pauls  Sword.  Survey,  1.2.  p.  1X6. 

(cl  They  are  fuppofed  to  give  themfehe1:  thefe  Names  in  contempt  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

{-)  This^is'a  Mirtake.  William  Ufford,  then  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  not  beheaded  by  Littejler.  For,  underrhnding  that  the  Mcb  intended  to  furprize 
him,  and  carry  him  along  with  them,  to  countenance  their  irregular  Doings ;  he  fuddenly  rofe  from  Supper,  and  difguifing  himfelf,  came  through  ty-ways 
to  the  King  at  St.  Albam,  with  a  Wallet  on  his  Shoulder,  pretending  to  be  a  Servant  of  Sir  Roger  Boys.    Ibid. 

(8)  At  Nonh-Waljham  in  Norfolk.   Idem.  p.  264. 

(9)  This  R-vocation  was  done  by  a  Proclamation  under  the  Great-Seal,  dated  at  Cbelmtford,  July  2.  Walfmg.  p.  269,  270. 

(10)  The  chief  of  whom  were  John  Straw,  John  Kirby,  Alar.  Tredir,  Tbomat  Scot,  Ralph  Rugge  ;  and  John  Starting,  who  had  beheaded  Archbifiop 
Sudbury  ;  John  Littejler,  &c.  Iden,  p.  ^65,  267,  &c. 
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1381.  miffioned  to  go  into  the  revolted  Counties,  and  try  the 
Barhanty  of  Guilty.  As  the  number  was  very  great,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  gratify  his  cruel  and  barbarous  Temper,  in 
punifhing  the  unfortunate  Wretches,  to  whom  he  mowed 
no  Favour.  The  Cruelties  he  exercifed  during  his  Corn- 
miffion,  may  well  be  compared  to  thofe  praftifed  of  late 
Years  by  a  judge  of  the  fame  Chara&er  (1),  in  the  Reign 
of  'James  II. 

There  are  Hiltorians  who  would  father  this  Rebellion 
■  upon  the  IVickliffites,  (  who  were  commonly  called  Lol- 
lards, )  but  without  any  foundation.  It  is  certain,  Re- 
ligion had  no  (hare  in  thefe  Commotions,  fince  the  Duke 
of  Lancajler,  open  Protedlor  of  IVicklijf,  was  the  princi- 
pal Object  of  the  Rebels  Malice.  Bcfides,  IVicklijf,  who 
then  relided  on  his  Living  of  Lutterxvortb  [in  Leicejler- 
Jl)ire,~\  was  never  queftioned  on  that  account.  All  that 
can  be  alledged  to  give  the  leaft  colour  to  this  Accufation, 
is,  that  "John  Ball,  a  Francifcan  Frier,  one  of  the  Ring- 
Leaders  of  the  Rebels,  was  a  little  before  thrown  into 
Prifon,  by  Order  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  for 
preaching  the  new  Dodtrine.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  thence,  that  JVickliffs  Followers  excited  the  Infur- 
redtion.  Moreover,  Infurre<3ions  caufed  by  a  religious 
Zeal,  are  feldom  appeafed  in  (o  fhort  a  time  a3  this, 
which  lafted  but  a  Month,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 

The  Duke  of  Lancafter  was  on  the  northern  Borders, 
when  the  Rebellion  bioke  out  in  Kent,  which  lies  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Kingdom.  Upon  the  firft  News,  he 
fpeedily  concluded  a  three  Years  Truce  (2),  with  the 
Scots,  for  tear  thefe  Commotions  fliould  render  them  more 
difficult.  Mean  while,  as  he  was  apprchenfive  of  expo- 
ling  himfelf  to  the  Rage  of  his  Enemies,  if  he  returned 
to  Court,  and  alfo  ot  giving  the  Northern  Counties  a  Pre- 
tence to  mitate  the  Southern,  if  he  ftaid  in  the  King- 
(1  m,  he  chofe  to  retire  into  Scotland,  where  he  remain- 
c  I  rill  the  Sedition  was  appeafed.  The  King  of  Scot/and 
,  tii  red  him  twenty  thoufand  Men,  to  fupprefs  the  Rebels, 
but  lie  refufed  them,  lell  by  introducing  Foreigners,  he 
fiiould  caule  a  general  Revolt  in  the  Kingdom.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  Precautons,  he  could  not  prevent  his  Ene- 
mies from  fpreading  a  Report,  that  he  defigned  to  march 
to  London,  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch  Army,  and  feize  the 
Crown.  But  he  eafily  cleared  himfelf  from  this  ground- 
less accufation. 

Whillt,  by  this  unexpected  Infurre&ion,  Richard  faw 
himfelf  in  danger  of  lofing  his  Crown  and  Life,  his  Am- 
baffadors  were  negotiating  his  Marriage  in  Germany.  From 
the  Year  1379,  he  had  been  defirous  of  efpoufing  the 
Daughter  of  Barnabas  Duke  of  Milan.  This  Projedt 
not  fucceeding,  he  demanded  in  1380,  a  Princefs  of  Ba- 
varia, Daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Lewis.  But  this 
Negotiation  had  no  better  Succefs  than  the  former.  At 
laft  on  May  2.  1381,  his  Marriage  with  Ann  of  Luxem- 
burg!), Sifter  of  the  Emperor  JVencefiaus  was  concluded  at 
Nuremberg/).  This  Princefs  arriving  in  England  (3)  a  little 
after  the  Troubles  were  appeafed,  was  received  with  great 
Pomp,  agreeably  to  the  King's  Humour,  who  was  very 
fond  of  thefe  forts  of  Solemnities. 

Edmund  Earl  of  March,  Grandfon  of  Roger  Mortimer 
beheaded  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  III, 
died  in  February  1382,  in  his  Government  of  Ireland. 
He  had  married  Philippa  only  Daughter  of  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence,  third  Son  of  Edward  III,  and  by  her  had  a  Son 
called  Roger,  who  fucceeded  him  in  his  Honour  of  Earl  of 
March. 

The  Parliament  which  met  about  the  end  of  the  Year 
1  38 1  (4),  and  was  prorogued  on  account  of  the  Queen's 
Arrival,  fat  again  in  May  the  next  Year  (5).  Some  Hif- 
torians  affirm,  in  this  Parliament  an  A<9:  was  paffed  im- 
powering  the  Bifhops  to  imprifon  Hereticks,  without  the 
King's  Licenfe  (6).  But  others,  upon  better  grounds, 
maintain,  the  Commons  refufed  to  pafs  the  Bill,  and  that 
the  Bifhops  obtained  that  Power  of  the  King  alone.  This 
laft  Opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Complaints  made  after- 
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wards  by  the  Commons   to  the  King,  as  of  a  Breach  of    1382. 
Privilege.      Be  that  as    it  will,    it  is  certain,     before  that 
time   the  Bifhops  had   no   fuch  Power,   without  the  King's 
exprefs  Confent,   for  every   particular  cafe.     Of  this  there  Ail.  Pub. 
are  Proofs   in  the  Collection   of  the  Publick  Acts,  where  we^1'r>6'» 
find    the   like  Pcrmiflions  granted   by  Edward  III,  to  the 
Bifliop  of   London  and   others.     It  is  evident,     thefe  Pcr- 
miffions  would  have  been  needlcfs,  had  the  Bifhops  enjoy- 
ed  this   Privilege  without   the  King's   Confent.      Befide  , 
in  a   Cominiffion  of    the  fame  Nature  diredtcd   by   Ri- 
chard II,  to  the    Univerficy  of  Oxford,  extant  alfo  in  the 
Collection,  there   is   no  mention  of  any  Statute  upon   that  Ibid. 
Subject,  though  it  was  a  conftant  Cuftom  when  tfie  King 
ac~ted  by   virtue  of  an  A&  of  Pariiamcnt,    to  mention   it 
in  his   Letters   Patent  or  Orders.       Of   this  we  may    be 
eafily  fati«fied  in  the  fame  Collcttion. 

Richard  being  now  in  his  feventeenth  Year,  began  more  v^Uti't 
plainly  to    difcovcr   his    Inclinations,     which    hitherto   had  Cba'raa,,, 
been    reftrained  by  the  Authority  of  his  Govcrnours.      He 
had  a  high  conceit  of  his  own    merit,  and   thought  him- 
fel  as  well   qualified  to   govern   the  State  as  Edward  III 
was  at  his  Age.      But  there  was  a  great  Difference  between 
thefe  two  Princes.     Edward,  when   very  young,  with  a 
great  Penetration,  had  none  but  noble  and  generous   Incli- 
nations,    tending    to   his    own    Glory,     and    his    People's 
Happinefs.     Richard  on  the  contiary,  minded  only  Trifles, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  his  Pleufures.     He  loved  Pomp 
and  Magnificence  more   than   any  of  his  Predeceifors,  and 
thereby    ran  into   fuperfluous   Expences,    which  idly  con- 
fumed   his   Revenues.      Flatterers   had   a  great  fway   over 
him.     He   exprelTed   as  great  Affection  for  thofe  that  ao- 
plauded  his   Paffions,  as  Averfion  for  fuch  as  adviled    him 
to  lead  a   Life  worthy  a   great  Prince.     Not  being  ol  a 
warlike  Difpofition,  he  was  obferved  in  Council,  to  be  al- 
ways inclined  to  Negotiation,  rather  than  to  vigorous  Re- 
folutions.     As   foon   as  he  was  out  of  his   Childhood,    he 
was    feen  to   chufe  Favorites,    whofe   Inclinations   fuited 
with  his  own,  or  at  leaft  who  artfully  feigned   to  approve 
of  whatever  he  did.     Among  thefe  was,  Alexander  Nevil  flisFaw. 
Archbifhop  of    York,     Robert  de  Vere   Earl   of  Oxford,     a  "'«• 
young  Man  full  of  Vivacity,   whofe  youthful  sallies  were 
very  pleafing  to   his  Mailer,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  a    Mer- 
chant's Son  of  London  (7),  and  Judge  Treftlian,  who  never 
wanted  Reafons   to  countenance    whatever  was   agreeable 
to   the    King.     Thefe   Favorites,    who  milTed    no  oppor- 
tunity to  flatter  him,  were  amply  rewarded  for  the  leaft 
petty    Services,    whilft  thofe   who    managed    the   publick 
Affairs,  and  took  all   the  Pains,  were  very  little  regarded. 
This   Behaviour    began    to    be   difpleafing  to    the  People, 
when  an  Accident,    towards  the  end   of  this  Year,  quite 
put  them    out  of  Conceit  with  their  Sovereign.     One   oilbtCbat^ 
the   forementioned    Courtiers,    obtaining   of    the   King   a  c',lo"'M't 
confiderable  Grant,    Richard  Scrape  the   Chancellor,    re-  'jSrlTd.'snl. 
fufed  to  annex  the  Great-Seal  to  the  Patent.     He  even  Walling, 
plainly  told  the  Perfon  that  foil  icited  him,  that  the  Duty  p"  29°- 
of  his  Office  would  not  fuffer  him    to  fet  the  Seal,  com- 
mitted   to   his    keeping    by    the    Parliament,     to    all   the 
King's  indifcreet  Grants,  till   he  had  acquired  a  little  more 
Experience.     Richard  provoked   at  this  Refufal,    fent  for 
the  Great  Seal,    but  he  refufed   to   deliver  it,    as  holdino- 
it  not  of  the  King,  but  the  Parliament.     This  Refutation 
ftill  farther  incenling  the  young   Prince,  he  went  himfelf 
to  the  Chancellor's  to  require  his  Obedience.     Whereupon  The  King 
the  Chancellor  delivered  him  the  Seal,  declaring  he  would  takes, 1  frtm 
ferve  him  no  more  in  any  publick  Poft,  but  content  him-  hm' 
felf  with    keeping   in  all  other  things  the  Allegiance  due 
from   a  Subject  to  his  Sovereign.     Richard  kept  the  Great 
Seal    fome    days    in    his    hands,     and     for    fear    another 
Chancellor  fhould  obftruft  in   like  manner   his  inconfide- 
rate  Grants,    he  put   the  Seal  himfelf  to  feveral  Patents; 
and   then  delivered  it  to  Robert  Braybrook   Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, who  probably  was  not  fo  fcrupulous  as  his  Predeceffor. 
This  Action,  extolled   by  the  Favorites  with  great  Com- 
mendations of  the  King's  Steddinefs,  difplealed  the  reft  of 
the  Nation.     The  King  began  from  thenceforward  to  be 


fi)  Judge  Jeffhjs. 

(2)  Fnm  July  18.  1381,  till  Feir.  2.  1383.     See  Ryrrer'i  Fad.  Tom.  7.  p.  312,  tec. 

(3)  She  arrived  at  Dover,  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  was  married  to  the  King,  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Wtjlminjlcr,  on  January  ri..  She  was 
trowned  foon  after.  Inftcid  of  her  bringing  any  Dower,  King  Richard  gave  the  Emperor  no  Ids  than  ten  thoufand  M.rks,  or  eighty  thoufand  Florins,  for 
his  Alliance  j  and  was  alfo  at  the  whole  Charge  of  her  Journey,  and  coming  over,  lyrrel,  p.  871.  Wolf p.  281.  Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  7.  p.  296,  301, 
336 At  her  Requeft,  King  Richard  granted  a  general  Pardon,  upon  her  Arrival.    Ibid.  p.  337. 

(4)  This  Parliament  was  held  at  Wejlmmjier ,  on  Novemb.  2.  and  repealed  the  Grant  of  Manumlflion  of  Villains,  made  by  the  King,  during  the  late 
Infurrection  ]  it  alfo  continued  the  Sublidy  of  Wool,  Leather,  and  Wool-fells.  Rot.  Part.  5,  R:c.  2.  n.  8,  13,  40.  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  195. 
}Yalf  p.  280. 

{5)  It  met  on  the  Monday  after   May  6.  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  193. 

(b)  The  Aft  was  as  follows:    <<   Forafmuch  as  it  is  openly  known,  that  there  be  divers  evil  Perfons  within  the  Realm,   going  from  County  to  County, 

"  and  from  Town  to  Town, who  by  their  fubtle  and  ingenious  Words,    do  draw  the  People  to  hear  their  Sermons,    aid  do  maintain  them  in  their 

"  F.uers  by  flrong  Hand,  and  by  great  Routs.  It  is  ordained  and  allenud  in  this  prefent  Parliament,  That  the  King's  Cvmm  ffions  be  made,  and  directed  to 
"  the  Sheriffs  and  other  Minifters  of  our  Sovere'gn  Lord  the  King,  or  other  fufficient  Perlbns  learned,  and  according  to  the  certifications  of  the  Prelates' 
"  thereof,  to  be  Blade  in  the  Chancery  from  time  to  time,  to  arret*  all  fuch  Preachers,  and  alfo  their  Fautots,  Maintainers  and  Abetters,  and  to  hold 
"  them  in  Arreft,  and  ftrong  Prifon,  till  they  will  juftify  to  them  according  to  the  Law  and  Reafon  of  Holy  Church.  And  the  King  willefh  and  command- 
«'  eth,    That  the  Chancellor  make  fuch  Commiffions  at  all  times,    that  he  by  the  Prelates,    or  any  of  them  (hall  be  cert  lied,    and  thereof  required  as  is 

"  aforefaid This  was  the  firlt  Statute  againlt  the  Followers  of  W-.ckliff,   and  indeed  was  no  Aft  of  Pariiamcnt  duly  made,    but  only  by  the  King 

<<  and  the  Clergy." 

(7)  Of  Xir.vJiK  ufois  Hull,  of  which  Place  his  Father  miliem  di  la  Pole,  was  the  firft  Mayer.    Dugdale't  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  182. 
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1382.    confidered  as  a  Prince  capable  of  falling   into  great  Ex- 

cefTes,    unlefs  timely  Care  was  taken    to  bridle   his  Paf- 

fions. 

Tbt  Bi[h«pi      por  tnat  pUrpufe,    in   the  next  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 

imZ'hnw<r    ment  ( 1 ),  the  Houfe  of  Commons  refolved  to  remedy  this 

Hentich  n-  Inconvenience,    arifing  from   the  too  great  Authority  the 

■voted.  ^        YL'mg  began  to  ulTume.     The  Power  given  to  the  Bifhops 

Abrid"-S       to  imprifon  Hcreticks,  was  confidered  as  very  deftruttive 

to  Liberty,  fmce  the  Clergy  thereby  became  in  a  manner 

abfolute  Mafters  of   the  Honour  and   Fortune  of   private 

Perfons.       The  Complaints    from    all   parts,    obliged    the 

Commons  to  prefent  a   Petition   to  the   King,  to  revoke 

a    ConceiTion   to    which   they  had   not   given  their  Con- 

fent(2),    Richard  who  wanted  Money,   durft  not   reject 

the  Parliament's  Requeft.     But  fome  pretend,  that  by  the 

Artifices  of   the  Clergy,    this   Revocation  was  razed  out 

of  the  Parliament  Rolls,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  Schifm  ftill  continued  in  the  Church,  to  the  great 
Scandal  of  the   Chriltians,  who  were   in  doubt  which   of 
the  two  Popes  was  to  be  regarded  as   Cbrijl's  Vicar.     Ur- 
ban, whofe  1'arty  was  ftrongeft,  perceiving  Spiritual  Wea- 
I.  *'."cYio8,  ports  were  inefficient,  thought  it  more  advantagious  to  ufe 
*c.  Temporal  Arms.     To  that  end,  he  publifhed  againft  Cle- 

ment and  his  Adherents  a  Crufade,  of  which  Henry  Spen- 
Tbe  Bifhop  cer  Bifhop  of  Norwich  was  declared  General.  The  Pope 
t^Gt«.  by  this  Bul1  gran^d"  the  fame  Indulgences  (3),  to  all  that 
rat.  were  willing  to  engage   in   this  Undertaking,  as  to   thole 

walfing.       who  bore  Arms  againft  the  Infidels.     The  Effect  produced 
Aa.gPub'.    in  England,  by  the  publication  of  the  Crufade,  anfwered 
vil.  P.  3-2,  the  Pope's  Wifhes.     The  Nobles,  Gentry,  People,  and 
3*3.  39*-    Clergy,  ingaged  in  it  with  the  fame  ardour  as  if  they  had 
tngsgc'in'ii   been  to  wage  War   with   the   Enemies   of   the  Chriftian 
with  Zeal.   Name.     Whilft  they  waited  for  the  Parliament's  A  pproba- 
tien,  which  was  not  at  all  queftioned,  every  one  was  dili- 
gently preparing  to  obtain  the  promifed  Indulgences,  either 
by  ferving  in  Perfon  in  the  War,  or  by  contributing  money 
for  promoting  the  fame. 
Smbrid'f       Whilft  the  Croifes  were   making  their  preparations,  the 
returns  frm  Earl  of  Cambridge  returned    from  Portugal,  where  he  had 
Portugal,      niet  w;tn  the  fame  Treatment  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  his 
titfJ'?"'    Brother  had   done  in  Bretagne.     That   is,    the  King  of 
Walling.       Portugal  ufed  the  Englijh  Succours,  to  make  an  advanta- 
Froifiart.      gious  Peace  with  the  King  of  Cajiile,  to  whom  he  even 
7*5*76.  7°'  gave  Beatrix  his  only  Daughter,  promifed  to  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge's  eldeft  Son.     So   the  Englijh  Prince  returned 
extremely  diffatisfied,  after  lofing  all  hopes  of  procuring 
his  Son  the  Crown   of   Portugal,    and   helping  to  place 
the  Duke  of   Lancajler  his  Brother  on  the  Throne   of 
Cajlile  (4). 

The  Parliament,  which  met  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Year  1383  ( 5 ),  not  only  approved  of  the  Crufade  pub- 
id!  c!Tit lifhed  hY  Urban->  but  ^h  granted  a  confiderable  Subfidy 
upon  that  account.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  the 
Bithop  of  Norivich  imbarked  the  Croifes,  confiding  of 
fifty  thoufand  Foot,  and  two  thoufand  Horfe.  Upon  his 
Arrival  at  Calais  (6)  he  held  a  Council  of  War,  to  con- 
iider  which  way  he  fhould  turn  die  Arms  of  the  Croifis. 
Mod  were  for  entering  France,  fince  the  Bull  imported, 
that  the  Crufade  was  defigned  againft  Clement  and  his  Ad- 
herents. Probably,  for  this  reafon,  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land had  engaged  fo  heartily  in  the  Affair.  But  the  Ge- 
neral, for  private  reafons  not  difcovered  in  Hiftory, 
caufed  it  to  be  refolved,  that  the  War  fhould  be  carried 
into  Flanders.  To  colour  this  Refolution,  it  was  alledged, 
that  Flanders  was  a  Fief  of  the  Crown  of  France,  though 
the  Earl  of  Flanders  had  acknowledged  Pope  Urban.     So, 


1  3  S3. 
Succefi  if 


Walfm 


Aa'6  rub     contrary  to  the  Intention  of  the  Court,  and  no  doubt  of 

VII.  p.  399.  the  Pope  himfelf,  the  Croifis  invaded  Flanders,  and    took 

Graveling,     Bourbourg,    Afardike,    and    Dunkirk.       The 

Earl  of    Flanders,    furprized  at  this  unexpected  Attack, 

levying  fome  Troops  with  all   poffible  diligence,   was  fo 


ra(h,  as  with   twelve  thoufand   Men,  to  offer  the  Croifis     1383. 
Battle,     who  had   received  a    ftro.ng   Reinforcement   from  Frrfiiirt. 
the  Gantois.       This  daringnefs  coft  him   dear,     fince   he  Wa^s. 
had   the  misfortune;  to  fee  rhis  Army,     his    only   refuge, 
entirely  routed.     Reduced  to  this  fad   extremity,  and   be- 
holding  his  Country   on   the   point  of    being   utterly   de- 
ftroyed,    he  faw  no  other  way  to  free   himfelf  from  this 
danger,  but  to  apply  to  the   Court  of  France.     He  repre- 
fented   to  the  young   King's   Council,  how  much  it  con- 
cerned France  to  fave  Flanders  ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  in 
all  appearance,  the  delign  of  the   Croifis  was  not   to  reft 
fatisfied  with  that  fingle  Conqueft.     The  Court  of  France, 
roufed   by  thefe  Rcmonftrances,    or   rather  by   their  own 
Intereft,  which  would  not  fuffer  them  to  fee  Flanders  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifo,  refolved  10  aiTiir   the  Earl. 
Charles  VI    heading  a   powerful  Arm)',    marched   againft  Fiona* 
the  Croifes,    who  were  befieging   Tprcs.       Upon   his  Ap-  m'ig-1 
proach   they    raifed    the  Siege  (7),    and    retired    to    Bour-  Knighton. 
bourg,  where  they  were   inverted.     The  Bifhop-General, 
wanting    Provifions    for    the   Subfiflence    of    his    Army, 
would  have  been  at   a   lofs    to    free    himfelf  out  of    this 
ftreight,  had   not  the  Duke  of  Brciagne  ufed   his  Intereft 
in  his  favour.       By    the    mediation   of    this  Prince,     the 
Croijes  obtained  leave  to   retire,  upon    reftoring   the  Places 
they  had   taken.     Thus  ended  the  Crufade,     undertaken 
for   the  fole  Intereft  of  Urban,  without  the  Pope  or  Eng- 
land receiving  the  leaft  Benefit.     When   the  Bifhop   was 
returned,  the   King  ordered  the  Temporalities  of  his  See 
to  be  feized  (8),  and  feveral  of  his  principal  Officers  im- 
prifoned,  for  not  following  their  Inflructions. 

Whilft   the   Croifes   were   employed   in    ravaging  Flan-  ih  French 
ders,    England  was  a  great  Sufferer  in  her  turn,  by  the"'"i-cots 
frequent  Defcents  of  the   French,    and   Incurfions  of    the  ["^'   "s" 
Scots.     As  there  was  no  Army   on   foot  to    repulfe    thefe  Froiiiut. 
Enemies,  the  King  was  forced  to  call  a   Parliament  (9),  l-zc.  124. 
who   granted   him  a   Subfidy  to  continue   the   War   with  \v'li"iog. 
Scotland,    the  Conduct    whereof    was  committed    to    the 
Duke  of  Lancajler.     The  King  of  Scotland  being  inform- 
ed of  the  Preparations  againft  him,  fued  for  Peace,  but   it 
was  abfolutely  refufed. 

Mean  while,    the   Duke  of    Bretagne  ufed  his  Endea-  Tract  ■»•"* 
vsurs   to  reconcile  the  two  Crowns  of   France  and   Eng-  \"^c' 
land.      With    much    folliciting,    he    at    length    prevailed  Froiifarr. 
with  the    two   Kings,  to    fend   their   Plenipotentiaries  be- '•*■«•»•» 
tween   Calais  and  Boulogne.     But  this  Negotiation  ended  "?'  „  ,  . 
only  in  a  Truce  for  ten  Months  (io),  in  which  the  Kings  vn.p.  418. 
of    Scotland  and  Cajlile,    if  they  defired  it,    were  to  be  r™ffart- 
included.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Uncle  of  the  King  of  '     i' 
France,  undertook   to  anfwer  within  fuch  a   time  for  the 
King  of  Scotland.     But   the  Earl  of  Flanders  his   Father- 
in-law  dying  in  this   Interval,  his  care   to  take   poffeffion 
of  his  Dominions,  made  him  forget,  or  negleil,  this  En- 
gagement.      Mean  while,     whether   the   Englijh  thought  Froiffirf, 
the  Scots  would  not  be  included   in  the   Treaty,  or  were  ibii- 
willing   to  reap   fome  Advantage  from   the  Expence  they 
had    been    at,    the   Duke    of    Lancajler   went   (n)    and 
ravaged  Scotland,  to  the  very  Gates  of  Edinburgh.     This  lie  Scots. 
Incurfion   obliged    the  King  of  Scotland  to  defire  to  be  in-  fiuicd  in 
eluded  in   the  Truce,  which  was  granted,  by   the  media-  I(J'_  c   x%. 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  A3.  Pub/ 

Shortly  after  the  Duke  of  Lancajlcr's.  Return,  a  certain  v'r-P-43*» 
Irijh  Monk  came  to  the  Court,  then  at  Salisbury  (1  2),  and     .,0. 
difcovered  to  the  King  a  Secret  of  great  moment,  namely,  jbe  out'e  of 
that  the  Duke   of  Lancajler  his  Uncle   had   confpired    to  Lancafter 
murder   the  King,  and  feize  the  Crown.     This   Accufa-  *""/"' °f 

11  ■    1     /-  .".-  r\  in*    conjp'r'np 

tion  was  attended  with  10   many   Lircumftances,  that  Ki-  a£a,*fl  'tbt 
chard  could   not  help  believing  it.     But  the  Duke,  with-  Khg. 
out  the  leaft  emotion,  vindicated  himfelf  upon   each  Ar-  «.*•?'• 
tide,  in   fuch  a   manner  that   the    King   feemed   fatisfied.  catnhmVf. 
He  ordered  however   the  Accufer  to   be  taken   into   Cuf-  Waifiog. 
tody,  either  to  punifli  him,  or  examine  him  more  ftriclly. 


(1)  This  Parliament  met  at  Weftminflcr,  O.lob.  6.  and  in  it  the  Lords  and  Commons  granted  the  King  a  Fifteenth,  and  a  Tenth  out  of  the  Cities  and 
Towns.  Rot.  Pari.  Cotton  s  Abridg.  p.  2S1.  Waif. 

(2)  They  reprcfented  to  htm,  «*  Th.it  that  Statute  was  never  agreed  nor  granted  by  the  Commons,  but  whatfaever  was  moved  therein  was  without  their 
■  '  AlTent,  and  therefore  prayed  that  the  faid  Statute  mould  be  diiannulled.  "    Which  was  accordingly  done.  JSec  Cotton  1  Abridg.  p.  2S5. 

(3)  The  Form  of  the  Abfnlution  ran  thus:  "  By  Authority  Apollolical  committed  unto  me  for  this  purpofe,  I  abfolve  thee,  A.  B.  from  all  thy  Sins 
"  confelTed,  and  for  wh  ch  thou  art  contrite,  and  from  all  thole  which  thou  wouldft  confefs,  did  they  occur  to  thy  Memory,  and  grant  thee  with  a  full 
"  Pardon  of  all  thy  Sins,  the  Reward  of  the  juft,  and  the  Affurance  of  eternal  Salvation:  And  I  give  thee  moreover,  all  the  Privileges  granted  to  thofe 
"  who  go  to  War  in  Defence  ot  the  Holy-Land,  and  make  thee  Partaker  of  the  licncfit  of  the  Prayers  of  the  Catholick  Church-"  iy.if.tg,  Hifi.  A'gl. 
p.  295. 

(+)  Befidcs  the  Parliament  above-mentioned,  there  was  another  held,  or  rather  a  Great  Council  at  L'.ndcn,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  to  whom  Join 
IV.tkliff  prefentcd   feven  Articles,  t.inuining  the  Subltance  of  hi*  Doctrine.      JVatj.    p.  a8S. 

(i)  On  Febr.  24.  at  rVtftmiiJltr.  It  gave  the  Bimop  of  Norwich  the  fifteenth  granted  in  the  lad  Parliament:  Who  engaaed,  in  •os.fiderarion  thereof, 
to  ferve  the  King  one  whole  Year  in  hi  Wars  in  Frsnct,  with  three  thoufand  Men  at  Arms,  and  twa  thoufand  five  hundred  Archers,  well  mounted. 
Cotton1*  Abridg.  p.  2S6,  tec      Waif.  p.  296. 

(6)  Which  was  on  April ^23.     Fnijfkrt,  I.  1,  c.  109. 

(7)  His  Army  mutinying,  he  was  torced  to  raile  the  Siege,  and  to  leave  his  great  Cannon  behind  him  :  But  after  this  he  obttined  a  compleat  Vidlo-y  oier 
Ae  Frcrcb,  in  which  three,  or,  according  to  others,  twelve  thoufand  of  them  were  flain.     IValj.  p.  299,  303. 

(S)  I.  Waif,  fay,  the  King  countermanded  him,  juft  as  he  was  going  to  embark,  which  it  fecms  the  Bifllip  took  no  notice  of,  p.  29S.  The  Tempora- 
lities of  Norwich  Bilhoprick  were  reltoied,  Oflob.  24,   13S5.     Rymcr't  toed.  Tom.  7.  p    479-     Waif.  p. 

(9)  Wh:ch  met  at  Wefiminfler,  on  OSIob.  25.  and  grantfd  the  King  a  Fifteenth; 
Tun  of  Wine.     Rot.   Pari.   7.  Ric.  2.  n.   3,   12,  Sic.      Cotton's  Abridg.   p.   290.      Waif.  p.   307. 

(10)  Or  rather  about  eight  and  half,  viz.  trim  Jan.  26.  till  Oilob.   1.     iee  Rymcr't  Fxd.   Tom.  7.   p.  419. 
,     (II)  With  two  rl.oufand  Lances,  and  fix  tluiufand  Archers.      Froif.   1.   2.  c.   123. 

(is)  At  a  P  J.amcnt  or  Great  Council,  held  there  on  the  Friday  after  April  15,  which  granted  the  King  a  Moiety  of  a  Tenth  and  a  Fifteenth, 
Ret.  Clauf.  7.  a. 1.  2.  Al'  jo.     CottonU  Abridg.  p.  298.     Waif.  p.  309. 

But 
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1384.    But  when  lie  was  to  be  brought  before  the  Council,  he  with  the  reft,    he  himfelf  expected    the  French   on    the  1385 

was   found  to  be   hanged  over-night  in  the  Prifon,  with-  fouthern  Coaft.     Upon  the  Duke  of  Lancafter's  Approach, 

out  any  poflibility  of  discovering  the  Author  of  this  out-  the  Scots,  who  were   now  ravaging   the  Borders  of  Eng- 

Walfing.       rage.     This  Accident  did  the  Duke  of"  Lane after  great  land,  retired  to  the  Center  of  their  Kingdom,  leaving  the 

Injury  ,    becaufe    People   were    prejudiced    againft    him,  Englijb  General  free  to  revenge  his  Countrymen,  by  his 


Be  rl  fkr- 

tbrr    /„/- 

fitted. 


though  it  was  as  probable,  that  the  Monk  was  murdered 
by  the  Authors  of  the  Accufation,  as  by  the  orders  of  the 
Party  accufed. 

Another  Accident,  fhortly  after,  confirmed  the  People  in 
the   fufpicion   raifed    by  the  Monk's  Report  againft  the 
Duke  of  Lancajier.   An  Alderman  of  London,  a  great  Fa- 
vorite of  the  Duke,  being  charged  with  confpiring  againft 
the  King,  was  found   guilty,    after  a  ftridt  Examination. 
Though   the  Duke  was  then  abfent,  his  clofe  Kiiendfhip 
with   the  Criminal,  and  the  Endeavours   of    his   Friends 
to  prevent  the  Sentence,  and   afterwards  to  procure  the 
King's  Pardon,  occalioned  Reflections   not  at  all    to   the 
Ihe  Tncc     Duke's  advantage.     He  was   then    upon   an  Embally   at 
vihb  France  Paris,  where  he  fpent  fifty  thoufand  Marks,  in  obtaining 
^ut.Tuh.     on'v  tne  Prolongation  of  the  Truce  for  forne  Months. 
Til.  p.  430,      If  the  Duke  of  Lancqfter  was  not  beloved  by  the  Peo- 
438.-  pie,    he  wa*  no  left,    hated   by  the  Favorites,    who  could 

Pnieft    of      '  ,  , ..       .  ,.,,,.  i  i       ,- 

Jc/,cyiif  tUnot  hope  to  difpofc    of    all    things    at  their  plealure,    as 

Duke  0/ 

Lancaftcr. 

Walling. 


long  as  he  was  in  Credit  with  the  King.  It  is  well 
known,  the  way  of  molt  Favorites  is,  not  to  fufter  about 
their  Mailer,  any  but  their  Creatures-.  Thefe  looking 
upon  the  Duke  of  Lanca/ler  as  a  troublefome  Infpect  r, 
and  incapable  of  condel'cending  to  court  them,  believed 
they  ought  before  alf  things  to  be  rid  of  that  Prince. 
For  that  purpofe,  they  all  ailed  in  concert,  to  cieaie  in 
the  King  Sufpicions,  which  fhould  caufe  him  to  o.niider 
this  Uncle,  as  a  very  dangerous  Enemy.  Richard,  who 
neither  did,  nor  would,  fee  any  thing  but  with  their 
Eyes,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fo  prejudiceu,  that  he  con- 
fented  to  a  Refolution  of  accufing  the  Duke  oi  Hijji- 
Treafon.  Judge  Trjilian,  a  Man  of  a  ciuel  and  daring 
Temper,  took  upon  him  to  draw  up  the  Articles  of  Ac- 
cufation, and  manage  the  Evidences.     He  even  offered  to 

try  him  as  a   private  Perfon,  though  by  the  Laws  of  the     Lancajier  only  fought   to  expofe  him   to   danger.      This 
Land  he  could  be  judged  only  by  his  Peers.     As  this  Plot     Advice  corresponding  with  his  Sufpicions  and  Inclinations 
t'/f'""    could  not   be  fo  fecretly  contrived,   that  the  Duke  fhould     he  continued   his   maich,   without   goiii"-  in  aneft  of  the 

defend  bim-     ,  ,  ,. I    .  .  ,  ,  ,  r.  .  ,.    ,     .      .       , .  %  '       \ 


ravages  in  Scotland,  where  he  had   followed  them.     Thef"1"**4 
great  Army  allembled   by  Richard,    dellroying  the  K.mg'plll"„/"' 
ol  France's    hopes   of   fucceeding    in    his   Project,    he   de- 
ferred   the  Execution  to  a  more  convenient  Scafon.     By 
that    means    Richard   was    at   liberty   to    march   towards 
Scotland  (5),   with  the  Choice  of  his  Army.     In  all  like-  Richard^* 
lihood,   he   would    have  entirely   fubducd  that   Kingdom, '"'*.  *  t_ 
had  he  known  how  k.  improve  his  Advantages,  lince  thcu/a  the 
King  of  Scotland  was  unable  to  withftand  him.     But  the 
Eavoiites  Jealoufy  of  the  Duke   of  Lancajier,   who  com-  ,{."4'*'"' 
manded  under  him,   was  the  reafon,  fo  fair  an  opportu-  dom. 
nity   was    irrecoverably   loft.     The  Scots,   perceiving  the  *»""»«. 
King  of  England,  inftead  of  pufhing  them  vigoroufly,  was  vu    "   . 
amuhng   himfelf   with   ravaging  the  Country  about  Edin-  474. 
burgh,  began  to  recover  from  their  Fright,  caufed  by  his 
formidable  Forces,      As  they  were  not  able  to  attack  him, 
they  judged  the   belt  way  to  oblige  him  to  quit  Scotland, 
was  to  make  a  Diverfion  in  his  own  Country.     Purfuant  •''■Scon 
to  this  Refolution,    they  removed  at    a   greater   d i fiance  ""' 
from    the  Englijb  Army,    to   make   the   Kin^   believe  it  Cumber- 
was   to  avoid   a   Battle.     But    on    a    fudden,    by    fpeedy Iand- 
Marches   they   came   into  Cumberland,  where  they  made  l'JilX-'A 
terrible  Ravages  (6).     Whillt  they  were  marching  thither, 
Richard   never    tioubled    himfelf  to   inquire   after   them. 
So,     imagining    they    were    fled,    and    fatisfied    with  the  :'ychard  /rf» 
Advantages  already  gained,  herefolved,  a   not  being  fond  '^j'^„ 
of  War,  to   rettii  11    into   England,      lie   had   Intelligence  ^London. 
by  the  way,  of  the  Scots  entering  Cumberland,  and  mi^ht  Wi% 
eafily   have  cut    oft'  their  Re  rear.      Bat  notwithftandmg 
ali  the  Duke  of  Lancajier  %  Endeavours  to  perfuade  hiin 
to  a  vigorous  Refolution,    he  chofe  rather  to  follow  the 
Ear!  ot  Oxford's  Advice.     This  Favorite,  who  had  a  great 
Influence  over   him,    perfuaded   him,    that   the  D.ike  of 


Tie  Dale 


Jelf. 


have  no  notice  thereof,  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  de- 
liver himfelf  into  the  hands  of  his  Enemies,  who  were 
bent  upon  his  Ruin.  So,  without  troubling  himfelf  about 
his  Vindication,  he  withdrew  to  his  Cattle  of  Pontfracl, 
where  he  aflembled  fome  Troops,  and  made  other  Pre- 
parations in  order  to  defend  himfelf,  in  cafe  of  attack. 
Though  he  had  not  many  Friends,  yet  being  peifecuted 
by  the  Minifters,  who  were  ftill  lefs  beloved  than  himfelf, 
he  eafily  found  People  enough  to  take  his  Part.  A  Civil 
eefief  Waks  War  was  juft  going  to  be  kindled  in  the  Kingdom, 
JTrk *-«'* wnen  the  Prince(~s  of  Wales.,  the  King's  Mother,  in- 
Waliine.      terpofed    to   make  Peace,    before  Hoftilitics  were  com- 


Vbe  Prin- 


Enemy.  Ail  but  the  Favorites,  were  fo  amazed  at  his 
unconcern  for  the  Calamities  of  his  Subjects  of  Cumber- 
land, that  they  could  not  help  loudly  murmuring,  and 
confidenng  the  King  himfelf,  as  a  Prince  regardlefs  of  the 
good  of  the  Publick. 

Whilft   the   King  was  on  his  Journey  to  London,  therl"Lor'1 
Lord  Holland  (7),  his  half  Brother,  quarrelling  with  the  !;/>,':'?d,    . 
Earl   of  Stafford's  eldeft  Son  (S),   killed   him,    and   took  "'/ V'fd. 
Sanctuary   in  Beverly  Abbey.      The  Action   was  fo   hei-  Wa.fing. 
nous,  that  notwithllandmg  the  Ties  of  Blood,  Richard  re-  cFrf^rt' 
folved    to    abandon   the   Murderer    to    tie   rigour  of  the     '**' 
Law.     In  vain  did  the  Princefs  of  TFales,  their  common    *'  *"* 
Mother,  intercede  for  her  Son,  fhe  could  never  ob'-i"  h;*  " 


Pardon.     This  relufal  fat  fo   heavy 

fhe  died  with  Grief  a  few  days  after  (9) 


pardon    bim 

upon  her  Mind,  that  at  bit  Mo- 


Ne\erthelefs,  ,btr'i  I"''T' 
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pare* to  ex 
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whether    the   King  was  forry  for   being  fo  cruel   to   his  'jf°"£&* 
Mother,  or  the  Murdered  found  a  more  powerful  Inter- Gnef. 
cefior,  the  Princefs  was  hardly  in  her  Grave,  when  he 
granted  the  Pardon  fhe  had   fue'd  fur  in  vain. 

The   fear  of  the  French  Invalion   being  vanifhed,  th« 


menced.     She   fucceeded  at   length,  after  many  Journeys 

and  Fatigues,  and  Richard,  fatisfied  of  the  falfenefs  of  the 

Sufpicions,  fuggefted  to  him  againft  the  Duke  his  Uncle, 

received  him  again  into  favour  (1). 

During  thefe  Broils,  no  Preparations  were  made  for  the 

War,    though    the  late  Truce  with  France  and  Scotland 

was  about  to  expire.     It  was  imagined,  it   might  be  re- 
newed ;  but  the  King  of  France  had  other  Defigns.     As 

he  faw  the  Court  of  England  in  a  perfect  Security,  he     Duke  of  Lancajier   brought  his    own  Affairs    upon    the 
VII.  p.  485.  refolved  to  improve  it,  by  making  a  powerful  Effort,  from     board,   and  demanded  Afliftance  of  the  King  to  profecute 

which  he  promifed  himfelf  great  Advantages.     To   that     his  Right  to  the  Crown  of  Cajlile.     There  could  never 

end,  he  fent  a  numerous  Army  into  Guienne,   hoping  to     be  a  more  feafonable  Juncture  to  obtain  his  defire.     Fer- 

finifh  the  Conqueft  of  that  Dukedom,  before  the  Englijb     dinand  King  of  Portugal  being  dead,  without  leaving  any 

fhould  be  able  to  oppofe  it.     At  the  fame  time  he  lent     legitimate  Children    but  Beatrix   Queen   of  Cajlile,    the 

the   King    of  Scotland   an  Aid    of   a   thoufand   Men    at 

Arms  (2),  under  the  Command  of  John  de  Vienne,  who 

was  to  make  a  powerful  Diverfion  in  the  North  (3),  in 

order  to  favour  the  Defcent  of  the  French  in  the  fouthern 
I.  2.  c.  141.  parts  Qf  tne  Tflanrj_  The  Alarm  taken  by  the  Englijh 
The  Enclift  at  a"  thefe  Preparations,  turned  to  their  Safety.  The 
Iny  a  gnat  Court  gave  fuch  prefling  Orders  to  levy  Troops,  and  the 

Army. 
Walling. 


Sends  Sac- 
tours  to 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
Knighton. 
FroifTart. 


King  her   Husband    pretended,  the   Crown    of  Portugal 

was  devolved  to  his  Queen,  by    the  Death   of  the  Kng 

her  Father.     But  the  Portuguefe,  not  bearing  the  thoughts 

of   living   under    the  Dominion    of  the    Cajlilians,    had 

placed  on   the  Throne,    John  natural  Son    of  the    late 

King.     As  this  Quarrel  could   fcarce  pofiibly  be  decided 

but  by  Arms,  the  King  of  Cajlile  entered  Portugal,  and 

Orders   were   executed   with   fuch   ardour  and  diligence,     advancing  as  far  as  Lisbon,  laid  Siege  to  the  City.     But 

that,  if  the  Hiftorians  are  to  be  credited,  Richard  quickly     meeting  with   a  braver  Defence    than    he    expected,    he 

faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  three  hundted  thoufand  Men.     was  forced    to   retire.     In  the   next  Campain  he  loft  a  Froiflart, 

Tbe  Date  o/He  detached  fixty  thoufand,  under  the  Command  of  the     Battle,  which  obliged  him   to  quit  Portugal,  ftill  hopino-  '•  *■  c-  '6;, 

Lancqfter     £)uke  of  Lancajier,    to   march  into  Scotland  (4),  whilft     to  compafs  his  Ends,  by  the  Afliftance  ot  France      The 

marches  into  * 

ScoUand. 

Knighton.  (i)  This  Year,  on  Nmemb.  12.  a  Parliament    met   at  Wtfiminfltr,    which   granted  the  King  two  Fifteenths.     Rot.    Pari.  8.  Ric.  II.    JV.   i    Sec.   10. 

Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  303.     In  this   Parliament  the  Sentence    palled    againft  Alia  Pierce  in    a    former   Parliament,    was   reverted.     Ibid. This  Year 

alio  died  the  famous  Sir  John  Pbilpet.     Waif.  p.  310. 

(2)  Every  Man  at  Arms  had  with  him   three,  or  four,  and  fometimes  five  Knights.     Rapln. 

(3)  He  alfo  fent  ten   thoufand   Livres    to  Robert  King   of  Scotland,    and  forty  thoufand   to  the  Nobility  of  that  Kingdom.     Rymtr'%  Feed.  Tom.  VII. 
p.  484. 

(4)  During  the  Scffion  of  the  laft  Parliament,  the  Scots  furprized  Brrwick  Caftle,    having    bribed    the  Deputy-Covernor ;  but  it  was  retaken,   or  rathor 
bought  again,  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Governor.     Waif.   p.  311.      Rymer^s  Feed.  Tom.  VII.  p.  463. 

(5)  He  entered  that  Kingdom  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft.     Waif.  p.  316. 

(6)  They  burnt  Penretb,  made  an  attempt  upon  Carhjle,  and   cruelly  ravaged  the  whole  Country.     Knighton,  Col.  2674. 

(7)  J°bn  <ie  Holland,   Brothrr  to  Thomas   larl  of  Kent.     Froif.    1.  X.  c.  142. 

(8)  VVhofe  Name   was  Ralph.     Waif.  p.  316. 

(9)  She  died   at  Wallingfird  Caftle,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Frieri  Minor,  at  Stanford.     Ibid.     The  King  haj  a  Chapel  built  at  Stanford 
to  pray  for  her  SouL     Rjmer's  Feed.  Tom,  VII.  p.  527, 
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new  King  of  Portugal  finding  his  Enemy  was  about  to 
receive  Aid  from  the  King  of  France,  fent  Ambaffadors 
to  England,  to  make  an  Alliance  with  Richard,  offering 
to  acknowledge  the  Duke  of  Lancajler  for  King  of  Cajiile, 
and  fupport  his  Right  with  all  his  Forces.  Affairs  in  Eng- 
gland  were  then  in  a  pofture,  very  proper  to  render  the 
Negotiation  of  the  Portuguefe  Ambafladors  fuccefsful. 
Richard,  prejudiced  againft  the  Duke  his  Uncle,  heartily 
wifhed  his  removal ;  his  Favorites  reprefenting  him  as  a 
dangerous  Relation,  and  a  very  troublefome  Governor. 
They  told  him  moreover,  it  was  his  Intereft  to  dethrone 
the  King  of  Cajiile,  fwom  Enemy  of  the  Englijh,  which 
was  the  more  practicable,  as  the  King  of  Portugal  offered 
to  make  a  powerful  Diversion.  The  Duke  of  Lancajler 
haftened  with  all  poilible  ardour,  the  Conclufion  of  this 
Affair,  imagining,  with  the  Forces  of  England,  and  Aflifl- 
ar.ee  cf  Portugal,  it  would  not  be  impoflible  to  fucceed 
in  his  Defigns.  All  thefe  Confiderations  induced  the 
King's  Council,  to  give  a  favorable  hearing  to  the  King 
of  Portugal's  Propofals,  and  to  promife  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cajler an  Aid  proportionable  to  the  Importance  of  the 
Undertaking.  Purfuant  to  thisRefolution,  the  King  called 
a  Parliament  (1)  to  demand  a  Subfidy  to  enable  him  to 
accomplifh  this  Project  The  Commons  readily  granted 
it,  and  expreiTed  great  earneftnefs  for  the  Expedition, 
not  fo  much  out  of  love  to  the  Duke,  as  to  temove  him 
out  of  the  Kingdom,  where  it  was  continually  feared  he 
would  at  laft  occalion  Troubles  fatal  to  the  State.  For  that 
reafon,  they  had  this  Affair  fo  much  at  heart,  that  the 
Clergy  refufing  to  pay  their  pait  of  the  Subfidy  (2),  they 
petitioned  the  King  to  feize  their  Temporalities.  Richard, 
who  loved  not  his  Uncle  enough  to  quarrel  with  the 
Clergy  for  his  fake,  refufed  to  comply  with  the  Commons 
Requeft.  His  Moderation  procured  him  from  the  Clergy, 
what  Force  would  hardly  ever  have  extorted  from  them. 
Thus  the  Duke  of  Lancajler-  fecure  of  the  Parliament's 
Afliitance,  made,  as  King  cf  Cajiile,  a  League  oftenfive 
and  defenfive  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  prepared 
for  the  War  with  all  poilible  diligence. 

In  this  falfie  Parliament  Roger  Mortimer  Earl _of  March 
was  declared  preemptive  Heir  of  the  Crown,  in  cafe  Ri- 
chard died  without  Ifliie.  He  was  Son  of  Philippa,  only 
Daughter  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  Son  of  Ed- 
ivard  III,  and  Grandfon  of  Roger  Mortimer  Earl  of 
March,  executed  as  a  Traitor  in  the  late  Reign.  But 
the  Sentence  palled  upon  him  was  aftetwards  repealed, 
becaufe  the  Formalities  prefcribed  by  the  Laws  and 
Cuiioms  of  the  Realm  were  nut  obferved  at  his  Try- 
al  (3). 

Before  the  Parliament  broke  up,  the  King  conferred 
on  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  (4)  his  Uncle,  the  Title  of 
Duke  of  York  ;  on  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  (5)  his  other 
Uncle,  that  of  Duke  of  Ghccjler.  He  could  not  help 
railing  thefe  two  Princes  to  higher  Degrees  of  Honour, 
unlefs  he  would  leave  them  below  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (6), 
whom  he  created  at  the  fame  time  Marquifs  ot  Dublin, 
and  quickly  after,  Duke  of  Ireland.  This  Favorite  was 
the  firft  that  bore  the  Title  of  Marquifs  in  England, 
where  it  was  hitherto  unknown.  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
another  of  the  King's  Favorites,  was  made  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  (7). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Year  [386,  Leo  King  of  Ar- 
menia, expelled  out  of  his  Dominions  by  the  Turks,  came 
to  England  to  confer  with  Richard.  His  Defign  was  to 
procure  a  firm  and  lalling  Peace  between  France  and 
England,  in  expectation  that  afterwards  the  two  Crowns 
would  join  all  their  Forces  to  reftore  him  to  his  King- 
dom.    But  if  he  fucceeded  not  in  his  Project,  at  Ieaft  he 


obtained  from  Richard  a  confiderable  Prefer.?,  and  a  year-    r  3  S6. 
ly  Penfion  of  a   thoufand  Pounds  (8'). 

As  foon  as  the  Duke  of  Lancajler  had  finifhed  his  Pre-  I*<  D 
narations  for  his  Sftff«/V7j  Expedition,  lje  embarked  at  PortF-,^", 

I    1      \  LA  r  1  r        1     71  /r  J    ficts    cut    f.r 

mouth  (9;,  With  an  Army   of  twenty  thoufand   Men,  a-'s[ain. 
mong  whom  were  two  thoufand  Mji  at  Arms  (10).     He  v- 
carried  with  him  Conjlantia  of  CrJ/i/e,   his  Wife,   and  his  ,Fr0lffa,t' 
two  Daughters  Philippa  and  Catherina,  the  fit  ft  o[  whom  176. 
he  had   by  Blanch  of  Lancajler,  and  the  other  by   Con- 
jlantia.    The    King    and    CJueen   accompanied    them    to 
Portfmouth,    and   wifhing    them  good  Succefs,    prefented 
them  with  two   Gold  Crowns.     The  Duke  fetting  Sail,  I 
made  fome   ftay  at  Brejl,  and  obliged   the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne  to  raife  the  Siege  of  that  Town,  which  ail  his.SoI- 
licitations    had    not   been    able  to  get  out  of  the   han^s 
of  the  Englifl).      Then   purfuing   his  Voyage,    he   arm  eJ 
Augujl  the  9th  at  Corunna,  where   he  landed  his  Troops. 
Upon    his  Arrival ,     he  made  himfelf  mailer  of   feveral 
Places  in  Gallicia,  and   at  laft  of  Compoftella,  where  he 
pafi'cd   the   W  inter.     Whilft    the  Seafon   prevented    him 
from  continuing   his  Progrefs,    he  concluded   a  Marriage 
between  Philippa  his  eldeft  Daughter  and  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, and   (pent  the  reft  of  the  Time  in  projecting  the 
next  Campain. 

The  Duke   of  Lancajler  s    departure,   which   had   long  Great  Pre- 
before  made  a  great  Noife,   prompted  the  Court  of  Fran.,  '■ 


As  England,  de-/,.''""  " 


7«- 


to  improve  fo  favorable  a  conjuncture 

prived  of  her  beft  Troops,  would  be  probably  defencelefs,  England. 
Charles  refolved  to  make  a  frefli  Effort  to  conquer  that  W3!fing' 
Kingdom.     To  that  end,  he  made  fnch  prodigious  Pre-  j/j!  *, 
paratiens,  that  all  Europe  expected  with  Aitonifhment  the 
fuccefs  of  this  Undertaking.     He  had  prepared  nine  hun- 
dred Tranfport-Ships  (n),   and  caufed  a  wooden  Fort  to 
be  made,  (which  could  be  taken   in  Pieces,)  for  the  De- 
fence of  his  Army  after  landing.     If  the  Duke  of  Berry 
his  Uncle,  who  wanted  to  render    the  ProjecT:   abortive, 
becaufe,  fays   a   Hiftorian,  he  was  not   the  Author,  had  Mezerai. 
not  too  long  delayed   his  coming,  the  French  would  have 
found  England  unprovided  with  Troops  for  her  defence. 
But  the  Duke  not  repairing  to  Sluice  till  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember (1  2),  Richard  had  time  fo  to  prepare,  as  to  have  no 
reafon  to  fear  the  mighty  Efforts  of  his  Enemies.     Very  FrohTart, 
likely,  the  great  diligence  of  the  Englijh,  rather  than  the1-  z-  c-  lS9> 
Seafon,  which  was  not  too  far  advanced   for  fo  fhort  a  I9°* 
Paffage,  obliged  the  King  of  France  to  fend  his  Troops 
into  Winter  Quarters. 

As  foon  as  the  grand  Defigns  of  France  were  known  in  Richard 
England,   Troops  were  levied  with    that   fpeed   and  fuc-  ra'f" * sr"t 
cefs,  that  an  Army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Men  were^T'?/' 
drawn  together  (13).     Part  of  thefe  Forces  were  put  into  Aft.  Pub. 
the  Places   moft  expofed,    whilft  the  reft  flood  ready  to  VIt-  P-  5°'j 
hinder  the  Enemies  landins.     But  as  this  Army  was  to,/9'-54"., 
be  maintained,  as  well  as  raifed,  which  could  not  be  done  Money  of  tbt 
without  a  very  great  Expence,  a  Parliament  was   called  f'a™««*j 
to  contider  of  Ways  and  Means  (14.)  The  King  demand-  aC™'* 
ing  a  Subfidy,  proportionable  to  his  Wants  (15),  the  Par- Waiting, 
liament  was  very  willing  to  grant  it,  but  could  not  think  Fri,rart- 
of  leaving  the  Money  in  the  Power  of  the  King  and  his ' 


1.  2.  c.  178. 


Favorites,    amorty;   whom   the   Marquifs  of  Dublin,    and 

the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  held  the  firft  Rank.     Thefe  Lords 

were  fo  univerfally  and  exceffively  odious,  that  in  order 

to  ruin  them  the  Parliament   fcrupled  not  to  hazard  the 

lofs  of  the  whole  Kingdom.     They  prefented  an  Addrefe  ■wh  addrefi 

to  the  King,  deftring   that  the  Treafurer  (16),  and  the'1'  &'£  *- 

Earl  of  Suffolk  the  Chancellor,   might  be  removed  from g^fo J™ 

their  Places.     Moreover  that  all  thofe  might  be  called  to  Knighton. 

an  Account,    through  whofe  hands    the    publick  Money  C0L26S0. 

had  pafled,  affirming,  the  King  would  find  in  the  Con- 


(1)  Which  met  at  Weflmlnfter,  on  the  Friday  after  OHohr  18,  and  grunted  the  King  a  Fifteenth,  and  half  a  Fifteenth  for  the  Duke  of  Laiteafler'ts 
Expedition  :  and  a  Tenth,  and  half  a  Tenth  for  the  fare-keeping  of  the  Sea,  and  Marches  of  Sa.'jtd.  K  t.  Pari.  9.  Ric.  II.  N.  10.  Cotton  1  Abridg, 
p.  309.     Waif,  p.  320. 

(2)  The  Lords  and  Commons  required  they  mould  give  a  Tenth  and  a  half.     They  granted  at  laft  one  T  r.th. 

(3  He  Wis  not  W.ught  to  anther,  or  make  his  Defence;  but  was  attainted  and  c,  ndemned  without  ever  being  heard,  and  cenfequently  without  anjr 
legal  Conviftion.  For  which  reafon  this  Judgment  was  afterwards  reverted  as  erroneous,  by  the  Parliament  which  met  in  Aj.it/,  1354.  See  Cotton's 
Abridg.  p.  6,  8,  85,  8(3. 

(4)  Edmund  de  Langley,  fifth  Son  of  Edward  III. 

(5)  Thomas  of  JVoodfiock,  his  feventh  Son. 

(6)  Robert  de  Vere. 

(7)  He  granted  the  two  firft  a  thoufand  Pounds  a  piece  out  of  the  Exchequer,  till  he  mould  provide  them  with  Lands  to  the  Value  of  a  thoufand 
Pounds  a  Year.  To  M.  de  It  Pole  he  allowed  five  hundred  and  twenty  Pounds  out  of  the  Profits  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  out  of^  the  Erlate  of 
William  Ufford  late  Earl  of  Suffolk.  And  to  the  Maiquifs  of  Dublin,  he  gave  the  old  Lands  and  Revenues  of  Inland,  with  all  Profit  ,  ....  whatfoever. 
The  Reader  is  to  obl'erve,  that  thefe  Honours  were  now  only  confirmed  in  Parliament;  for  ihe  King  had  inverted  thofe  Nobl-men  with  them,  in  his 
late  Expedition  into  Scotland,  at  Uounfonu-Lod^e  in  Tift dale.     Cott-n's  Abridg.  p.  310. 

(8)  Rap.n  by  miftake  fays,  twenty  thoufand  Marks.     It   is  plain  from  Rymcr'%  Feed,  that  it  was  only  one_  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year ConccfHraus 

eidem Mille  Libras  Monita;  noftrae  Anglia:,  percipiendas  fingulis  annis Tom.  7.  p.  49+-     See  a,1°  WalJ.  p.  321. 

(9)  In  May,  Froif.  1.  2.  c  175. 

(10)  And  eight  thoufand  Archers. 

(11)  Fmffart  fays,  he  had  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  feven  Ships  of  all  forts,  1-4.  c.  178.  And,  accordinj  to  others,  no  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand 
fighting  Men.     Waif.  p.  32;.      Tyrrel,  p.  904. 

(12)  ll'afingbam   fays,   he  was  there  by  the  firft  of  Auguff,  p.  32^. 
(131  The  Earl  of  Stiff  Ik  caufed  a  great   part  of  the  Militia  of  the  Kingdom    to   be    fent   for  up  towards  London 

land  :    Thefe  Forces,    confuting   of  Men  at  Arms  and  Archers,    were    quartered  within  twenty   Miles  .round    the   City 
snifchief  as  an  Enemy,   for  having  no  Money  to  pay  for  their  Quarters,  they  lived  at  difcrction.     Waif.  p.  323, 

(14I  This  Parliament  met  at  WeJIminfler  on  Oclob.  1.     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  314. 

(15J  Four  Fifteenths  of  the  Commons,  and  as  many  Tenths  from  the  Clergy.    Knighton,  Col.  2OS1. 

(16)  John  de  Fudham,  Bah  p  of  Dutbam. 


to  repel  the  French  if  they  mould 
where   th.y  did    aimed  as   much 


fifcation 
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fifcation  of  the  Mifmanagers  Eftates,   wherewithal  to  an-  the  Chancellor  being  found  guilty  of  Mifmanagement,  was 

Aver  the  occasions  of  the  Stale.     Richard,  who  expected  compelled  to  reftore  all  the  Grants  he  had  received  of  the 

quite  another  thing,     in   the  prefent  Juncture    of  Affairs,  King  (6).     Thefe  Grants  were  fo  exceffive,  that  Richard 

received  the  Addrefs  with   an  Indignation,   which  it  was  himfelf,     who  had  never  computed  thtm,    could  not  help 

not  poffible  for  him  to  conceal.     He  anfwered  very  fharply,  being  furprized,  and  upbraiding   his  Favourite  for  abufin"- 

that  the  Parliament  ought  to  mind  the  Uufniefs  for  which  his  Good-will. 
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they  were  called,  and  not  meddle  with  what  belonged  not 
to  them  Me  rafhly  added,  that,  To  plea  ft  the  Parliament, 
he  would  not  turn  out  the  meanejl  Scullion  in  his  Kitchen. 
At  the  fame  time  he  withdrew  \a  Eltlam,  not  flaying  for 
a  Reply. 

Though  the  King  could  not  doubt,   but  fo  often  five  an 


Towards  the  end  of  this  Scfllon  came  the  agreeable  News  *&  Frradi 
of  the  French  Army  being  feparaied,  and  their  Fleet  fo 
damaged  by  a  Storm  (7)  that  it  could  not  be  fit  to  put  : 
Sea  again  a  good  while.  Of  the  great  number  of  Ships 
prepared  by  the  French,  the  mod  part  foundered  at  Sea, 
or  were  loir,  on  the  Englijh  Coafts.  Anion-  the  lad  were 
found  fome  laden  with  i'iank  for  building  the  Fort  above- 
mentioned. 

The  Parliament  breaking  up  as  foon  as  the  fear  of  the  Richard  n- 

Invafion  was   palled  (K),    the  King  quicklv  gave  Proofs  "*  i"  F"m 

of  his  Levity,    by   recalling    to  Curt   the  Duke  of/ 

Houles-  uniting   upon   this  occafion,    as   having  one  and     land,    the  Earl   ot  Suffolk,    and   the  Archbifhop  of  York.  * 

Diffutes  it-  the  fame  Intereft,    fent  the  King  word  that  they  would     He  even   aflecled  to  carefs    them  more   than   before  their 


The  King 

folTl'i'„  a«  Anfwer  would  extremely  incenfe  the  Commons,  he  fent, 

imperioui       a  few  days  after,    the  Chancellor  himfelf    to  order  them, 

manner.        jn   aM    imperious    manner,     to   grant  the  dcllrcd   Sublidy. 

This  Order,    hitherto  unufual    in  Affairs  of  this    nature, 

was    received    with   (o  great  a   Concern,     that  the  two 


im  up  to 


twees  tbi 
Kin.-  ,l:.d 

parliament 

Knighton. 
Col.  26SJ. 


pioceed  to  no  Bufinefs  till  he  returned  to  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  Minifters  were  punifhed  according  to 
their  Deferts.  This  Reply  provoking  the  King  to  the 
highefl  degree,  he  commanded  the  two  Houfes  to  fend  to 
him  forty  of  their  Members,  to  give  an  account  of  their 
Proceedings.  But  the  Parliament  was  fo  far  from  com- 
plying, that  they  would  have  come  to  an  open  Rupture, 
if  the  moft  prudent  had   not  prevailed  with  them,  though 


Difgrace,  and  load  them  with  frefh  Favors.  The  Fa- 
vorites refumed  their  former  Poll  with  Hearts  full  of  Re- 
venge, efpecially  againft  the  two  Commiffioners  of  the 
publick  Accounts,  who  by  a  ftrict  Examination  of  their 
Conduct,  had  oceafioned  their  Condemnation.  Itwi 
difficult  to  pcrfuade  the  young  King,  they  had  ful  I 
for  his  fake,  and  that  the  defigns  of  their  Enemies  aimed 
not  fo  much  at  the  Minifters,    as  at  the  King  himfelf. 


■ 

Waiting. 


with   great  difficulty,    to  fend   to   the  King  the  Duke  of     They    represented   to    him,  "  That  acculin"  the  Coun 


Ghcejler  his  Uncle,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Ely  ( 1 ).  Thefe 
two  Lords  being  come  to  E  It  ham,  told  the  King  in  the 
Name  of  the  two  Houfes,  that  as  the  Sovereign  had  Power 
to  allcmble  them,  they  had  likewife  a  Right  to  require 
his  Prefence  in  his  Parliament.  They  added,  it  was  en- 
ailed  by  an  old  Statute,  That  in  cafe  the  King  ablented 
himfelf  forty  days  from  his  Parliament,  without  lawful 
caufe,  the  Members  might  return  to  their  Homes ;  which 
they  were  refolved  to  do,  if  the  King  perllfted  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  Honour  of  his  Prefence.  To  this  vi- 
gorous Declaration  Richard  replied  in  a  great  Pallion,  and 
with  no  lefs  Imprudence,  That  he  plainly  faw  his  Subjects 
ws<e  refolved   to  rebel  againft  him,  and  therefore  he  had 


'•'  fellors,  is  a  clear  Evidence  that  the  Sovereign  is 
"  thought  incapable  of  governing,  and  that  the  readied 
"  way  to  difcredit  a  Prince,  is  to  perfuade  his  Subjects, 
"  he  makes  ufe  of  ill  Minifters."  Thefe  Infinuauons 
frequently  repeated,  made  fo  ftrong  an  impreffion  on  the 
King's  Mind,  that  he  refolved  to  free  himfelf  from  the 
Subjection  of  the  Parliament.  But  the  Favorites  inti- 
mated to  him,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  exe- 
cute, fo  long  as  the  Duke  of  Glocejier  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Factious.  By  this  means  they  led  him  to  confent  The  Rum  »f 
to  all  their  Plots  for  his  Uncle's  Deftruclion.  When'ifD"fc^ 
they  were  fure  of  the  King's  Approbation,  they  concerted  " 


.<  tcrtnincd, 

the  means  to  compafs  their  £m\i.     They  found  no  better  w-lfing. 

nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  dellre  the  Affiftance  of  the  way    than    to    poifon  (9)  the   Duke,     and  fome  other  of 

King  of  France,    to  reduce  them  to  their    Duty.     The  their  principal  Enemies,    at  a  Feaft  to  which    they  were 

made   Anfwer,  the  Ki::g  of  France  was  the    moft  invited   by   the  City   of  London.     But  as  they  durft  not  'fetfiapet 

mortal  Enemy  of  thcEngli/h  Nation,  as  appeared  in  his  execute  this  Plot,    without  It-curing  the  Mayor  (io),    hel':"s/mfott' 

prelent  Endeavours  to  deftroy  them  j  therefore  the  King's  gave  the  Duke  of  Glocejier  notice  of  it,  who  came  not  to 

defperate    Refolution    could    not   but    proceed    from   the  the  Feaft. 

pernicious  Advice    of  his  evil    Counfellors,     who   fought         Had  it  been  as  eafy  for  the   Favorites  to  deftrov  their     laSr. 

only    to  fct   him  at   variance   with  his   faithful    Subjects,  private  Enemies,  as  it  was  to  draw  upon  them  the  Kind's    '    '■-  ■■• 

Upon   thefe  Words   they  withdrew,     faying,    their  Or-  Hatred,  there  would   fcarce    have  been   left  in   the  King-  r:u  '' ' ' "' 

ders   were    only   to  intreat  him  to  return   to   his  Parlia-  dom  a  Lord    capable  of  giving  them  any  umbrage.     But  ,  j.,1,"^ 

ment,  whofe  fole  View   was  his  and  the  Kingdom's  Wei-  in  a  Government  like  that  of  England,    particularly  du-  tmmicu 

fare.  ring  a  Minority,    it  is  no  eafy  thing   for  the  King  and 

•TteKingrn       The  Deputies  being  retired,  ^;'c/;ur(/came  to  more  mo-  his  Mini ftry  to  do  whatever  they  pleafe.     The  Favorites 

/<■«,  »«  the    derate  Refolutions.     Probably,    the  Minifters  and  Favo-  then,  in  their  continual  Fears   of  bein^  themfelves  pre- 

fc'"fiiOTM/«.  r'tes  were  an"a'u'   °f  tne   Confequences   which   might  at-  vented,  were  obliged  to  recur  to  fecret  ways  to  ruin  their 

tend  a  Rupture  with  the  Parliament.     In  this  difpofition,  Enemies.     Mean  while    they  continued   to  prejudice  the 

he   repaired  to  the  Parliament,    and   with  a  good    grace  King  againft  his  belt  Subjects,  till  being  of  Age  he  might 

granted   whatever  they   had  required.      The  Chancellor  adt   with    a    more  tabfolute  Authority.       The    Earls    of  The Earls  of 

was  not  only  removed  from  his  Office  (2),  but  fummoned  Arundel  (1 1)  and  Nottingham  (12),    Admirals  of  England  Arund 'W 

to  appear     and   give    an   account  of  his  Adminiftration,  putting  to  Sea  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sprin"- (13),   took  No,y*,nanl 

wherein    he    was    notoriously     guilty    of    many   Mifde-  a  Fleet  of  French,   Spanijh  and  Flemijh  Merchant-Men,  pSm.  " 

meanors(3).     As  for  the  Marquifsof  Dublin,  lately  made  and  brought  fome  of  them  to  England (14),     laden  with  wa'fing. 
Duke  of  Ireland,   he  was  fent  thither   with  a  Penfion  of    Wine.     After  that   they   failed   to  Bretagne  and  relieved  Kjl,£htoa' 
three  thoufand  Marks  (4),    his  whole  Eftate  being  con-     Bre/l,  befieged  by  the  Duke.     This  Service   which   de- 
Tourtem        flfcated    by    order  of  Parliament.     This  done,    the  two     ferved  fome  Return  from  the  King,  only  made  them  incur 
j£T&""  Houfes    appointed   fourteen    (5)    Commiffioners    to  take     his  Indignation.     When  they  came  from  their  Expedition, 
ifiuaZwiib  care  of  the  Publick  Affairs  jointly  with  the  King.     The     he  would  not  vouchfafe  even  to  fpeak  to  them;  fo  much  was 
the  King.      Duke  of  Glocejier  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,    were  autho-     he  prejudiced  againft  them  by  his  Minifters.     It  was  in- 
rized   to  examine   the  Publick  Accounts,    and   how   the     timated  to  him   that  the   taking  of  thefe  Ships  would  not 
The  Chancel-  King's  Revenues  had  been  difpofed  of.     A  few  days  after,     fad  of  bringing  Troubles  upon  him,    which  would  very 

lor  forced  to 
make  Rejii- 

Rynur's  FxJ.    Tom.  VII.  p.  5+S.     AniJ.hn  Gilbert,   BLfhopof Here- 


Knighton. 
Col.  16S3 
Willing. 


tution 

Knighton. 

Walling. 


fl)   'Thomas  de  Arundel.     Knighton,   Col.  2680. 

(2)  In  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  Thomas  de  Arundtl,  Bifhop  of  Ely,   October  23. 
ford,  was  made  Treasurer.     Kmgbtju,  Col.  2683.     Waljingbam,  p.  325. 

(3)  See  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  exhibited  againft  him  in  Knighton,  Col.  2684,  &c. 

(4)  Thirty  thouland,  fays  fValJingbam,  p.  324. 

(5)  Knighton  lays,  there  were  fourteen  appointed,  whereas  Rapin  fays  but  thirteen.  They  were  the  Archbiflinps  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  the  Bifhops  of 
Ely,  Hereford,  H'm.bcfter,  and  Exeter ;  John  deWakbam,  Keeper  of  the  Privy-Seal;  Edmund  de  Langley,  Duke  of  Tort ;  f comas  of  Woodfiock,  Duke  of 
Glocejier ;  the  Abbot  of  Waltbam  ;  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  the  Lord  John  Cobbam  ;  the  Lord  Richard  le  istropc,  and  the  Lord  John  at  Er.rcje.     Col-  20S;. 

(6)  And  was  confined  to  Winifor  Caftle.     Idem.  Col.  26S3. 

(7)  On  October  31.      Walimgham,  p.  325. 

(8)  Before  their  breaking  up,  they  granted  the  King  one  half  Difme,  or  Tenth,  and  one  half  Fifteenth,  both  on  the  Clergy  and  Laity  ;  to  be  paid  by  the 
beginning  of  February  next,  and  the  like  Sum  to  be  paid  at  Micbaelmafs,  if  there  mould  be  occafion.  Tney  gave  alio,  of  every  Tun  of  Wine,  imported  or 
exported,  three  Shillings,  and  Twelve-pence  of  every  Pound  of  Merchandize,  except  the  Staple-waie  and  Wools.  Rot.  fjr/.  10  Ki. hard  11.  M-  42,  18. 
Cotton 's  Abridg.  p.  317.      Knighton,  Col.  2686.     Waljin^ham,  p.  124. 

(9)  Or  rather  to  offaffinate  him.     Walpngbam,  Ibid. 

(10)  Richard  de  Extcn.     Ibid. 

(11)  Richard  Fitz-Alan.  Walfingbam  obferves,  this  Earl  did  not,  as  other  Admirals  ufed  to  do,  that  is,  man  the  Fleet  with  Pcrfons  not  ufed  to  tie 
Sea,  to  whom  they  gave  but  half  Wages,  and  lo  put  the  reft  of  the  Money,  allowed  by  the  Government,  into  their  own  Pockets;  but  he  chole  the  ftoutelt 
and  beft  Sailors  he  could  get,  p.  326. 

(12)  Tbonuu  Monvbray. 

(13)  About  the  kgrnning  of  March,  Knighton,  Col.  2692.     Walfingbam,  p.  326. 

(14)  Filry  fix.     There  wero  about  a  hundred  and  fixty  taken  in  all.     Knighton,  Ibid.    This  Engagement  happened  on  Mtrtb  24.     Jlal/mgham,  Ibid- 
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187      much  embarrafs  him.     The  two  Earls,  highly  offended  at     others  prove  ineffectual,  the  Duke  of  Ghcejlcr  thought  he    nS- 


this  uncivil  Reception,  refigned  their  Commiflion,  which 
was  aiven  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Ht  Duhcf  Thus  did  the  Favorites  ftir  up  their  Matter  againft  the 
Ireland  A'-  principal  Lords,  in  hopes  of  reaping  the  Fruit  of  their 
wai  hi,  Artitices  when  the  King  fhould  be  of  Age,  of  which  he 
%  tit' King?  wanted  but  little.  But  an  Accident  which  happened  foon 
Walling. "  after,  made  them  haften  the  Execution  of  their  Projecls. 
The  Duke  of  Ireland  prefuming  upon  his  Influence  over 
the   King,    had  the   Infolence   to   divorce   his  Wife(i), 


fhould    try  once   more  to    remove   the  King's  Prejudices. 
For  that  purpofe,  he  fent  the  Bifhop  of  London  with  re- 
fpec~itul  AlTiirances  of  his  Allegiance,  and  an  Offer  to  clear 
himfelf  by  Oath  of  the  Crimes  falfely  laid  to  his  Charge. 
Richard  feemed  at  firft  inclinable  to  aJmit  of  this  Juftih-  The  Earl  0f 
cation  ;     but  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  foon  made  him  alter  his^uft'lk  '"- 
Mind,  by  telling  him,  even  before  the  Bifhop,  he  would  uZflhihL 
never  be  fafe  on  the  Throne  as  long  as  the  Duke  of  Glo-  Knighton. 
cejler  was  alive.      The   Bifhop  of  London  was   fo  offended  Wj|f'"S- 


Dauchterof  the  Lord  Corny,  and  Grand-Daughter  of  Ed-     at  thefe  Words,     that   he  could  not  forbear  faying  to  the 


mbfilult. 
lacm. 


ward  III,  in  order  to  marry  Lancerona,  Maid  of  Honour 
to  the  Queen,    a  Bohemian  of  mean   Birth  (2).     Though 
this  Divorce  was  very  injurious  to  the  Royal  Family,  Ri- 
ff* Duh  of  chard  fhewed   not  theleaft  Concern.     But  it  was  not  the 
Clccefter      fame  wjtn  tne  Jjuke  of  Glocefter,  who  highly  refented  the 
'uiT'"'       Affront,  and  declared  he  would  revenge  it  the  firft  opportu- 
Walnnj.      nity.     This  Tin  eat  made  the  Duke  of  Ireland  refolve  to 
prevent  him.     To  that  end,    after  concerting  the  means 
with  the  Kinrr,  lie  feigned  to  go  into  Ireland,  and  tu<ik 
p;,i  tomakt  the  Road  to  Wales  where  the  King  was  pieced  to  accorn- 
theKmg       pany  him.     But  this  pretended  Voyage   was  only  to  con- 
fult  more  privately  how  to  execute  their  Project  of  allum- 
ing  an  arbitrary  Power,  of  which   the  Duke  ot  Ghcejier, 
the  Earls  of  Arundel,    Warwick,  Derby,   Nottingham  (3), 
were  to   feel  the  Effects.     The  Relult  of  this  Confuta- 
tion was,  that  the  King  fhould  raife  an  Army  to  terrify 
thefe  Lords,    and  then  call  a  Parliament,     the  Elect,   .. 
whereof  fhould  be  fo  managed,  that  the  Members  fhould 
be  all  at  his  devotion  ;  and  that  he  fhould  caufe  to  be  paffed 
all  fuch  Ai5ts  as  were  necellary  to  fecure  him  an  unlim    .J 
Power. 

As  foon  as  the  Plot  was  contrived,  they  went  to  Not- 

ummumcaus  t\ngi-,am^    where  the  King  fent  for  all  the  Sheriffs,   fome 

dl staffs', '  c>f   the   principal  Citizens  of  London,   and  all  the  Judges. 

Walling.   '   When  they  were  met,  he  communicated  to  them  his  De- 

fign  of  raifing  an  Army    to  chaftile    fuch  Lotds,    as  he 


Favorite,  that  being  condemned  by  the  Parliament,  and 
holdiiig  his  Life  purely  by  the  King's  Grace,  it  became 
him  lefs  than  any  Man,  to  accule  Loyal  Subjects.  'Phis 
Boldnefs  was  f  >  difpleafing  to  the  King,  that  he  com- 
manded the  Prelate  to  depart  from  his  Prefence.  Affairs 
being  come  to  this  Point ;  and  the  profcribed  Lords  believ- 
ing that  a  vigorous  Defence  was  the  only  way  left  to 
fcreen  them  from  the  Deligns  of  the  Court,  iefolve.1  at 
length  to  take  Arms.  As  they  were  in  c-eat  Credit  with  -j7,t  imtb 
the  People,  who  confidered  th  m  a',  ti.t-ir  Protectors,  they  mit  Arms. 
had  loon  drawn  together  an  A. my  of  fori  j  thoufand  Men, 
with  which  they  marched  directly  to  London. 

•  ne   Diligence  of  the    Lords    broke  all   the  meafures  The  Kim>'s 
of    the   Kins  and    his   Miniflers.     Richard  was   refolved  '''!'"•<' 


and   refc  re  to   Kins.   Charles,     Cala, 


fru/1  atti. 


all  ng. 


(Richjr.r 


r     go  to  France 

and   Cherbourg,    .:    order    to    obtain    a    powcnul    Aid,  Knighton, 
which   might   enable  him  to    reduce  his  rebellious  Sub- 
;>.:.,     as   he   te  med   them.     But   the    fudden   Approach 
oi   1  he   Lords   not   fuffering    him    to    execute    this    De- 
fign,  there  was   a  neceflity  of  having  reomrfe   to   other 
means,  to  free  himfelf  from  the  prefent  Difficulties.     The  tu  trials 
belt    way,    as   he    thought,     was     to  amufe    the  Mile- •■"'/"be 
contents,     whilft    the  Duke  of  Ireland  raifed  an    Army  Urdi' 
in  Wales,     where  he    had    many   Friends.       Purfuant  to 
this  Project,    he    fent  word   to  the  Male-content   Lords, 
that  he  '"as  ready  to  grant  them  ali  their  reafonable  De- 
named  to  them,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Glocefter,     fires,  and  thould    be  on   the  morrow  in  Weftminfter- hall, 
and  demanded   of  the  Sheriffs  what    number  of  Troops     where  they  might  come  and  prefent  their  Petition.     The  1 'nttrvien 
each  could  furnifh   him  with.     Then  he  told    them,    he     Loids  gladly  embraced  the  Offer,  and  taking  care  not  to '/'* 


eu 


Knighton. 
Col.  2693. 


Tbeju, 


be  furpiized  (8),  repaired  to  the  Place  appointed.  They^^1' 
found  the  King  feated  on  a  Throne,  in  his  Royal  Robes,  Ka.|hton. 
expecting  their  coming.  As  they  approached  the  Throne, 
they  fell  on  their  Knees,  in  a  fuppnant  Pollute,  though 
in  effect  it  was  not  fo  much  to  ask  Pardon,  as  to  obtain 
of  him  the  Punifhment  of  his  Mmiiters.  The  Bifhop  of 
Ely,   who  was  Chancellor  (9),  asking  the  reaf.  n  of  their 


intended  to  call  a   Parliament,     and  ordered  them  to  let 
no  Reprefentative  be  chofen,  but  what  was  in  the  Lilt  he 

vihonfufejs  fhould  give  them  himfelf  (4).     The  Sheriffs  madeanfwer, 

c«gjge  in  ibt -lt  was  not  jn  their  Power  to  execute  his  Orders.  That 
the  People  were  fo  well  inclined  to  the  Lords  he  had 
mentioned,  that  there  was  no  profpeel  of  levying  an 
Army  againft  them  :    That  it  was  ltill   more  difficult  to 

deprive  the  People  of  their  Right  of  freely  electing  their  taking  Arms,  they  replied,  it  was  folely  with  Intention 
Reprefentatives  in  Parliament.  But  the  Judges  (5)  were  to  procure  the  Good  of  the  King  and  Kingdom.  Ad- 
not  fo  fcrupulous  in  what  related  to  them.  The  King  ding,  the  King's  Perfon  fhould  be  always  inviolable  to 
asked  them,  whether  he  had  not  Power  to  turn  out  the  them,  and  that  their  Defign  was  only  to  bring  the  Trai- 
fourteen  Commillioners  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  annul  tors  about  him  to  condign  Punifhment.  Then  they 
fuch  Acts  as  were   prejudicial  to  him?  They  replied,   The     named  in  particular,    the  Duke  of  Ireland,    the  Earl  of 

Jeeiiie,  rbm   King  was  above  the  Laws  (6).      Neverthelefs,  when  they     Suffolk,  the  Archbifhop  of  lork,  Judge  Trefdian,  and  one 

the  King  it 
above  [be 
Lews. 
Knighton. 


were  required  to  fubferibe  their  Opinion,  fome  endeavour- 
ed to  be  excufed,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  the  Menaces 
of  the  Favorites.  It  is  affirmed,  one  of  the  Judges  (7) 
faid  aloud  after  figning,  That  never  did  Anion  better 
deferve  hanging  than  that  he  had  jujl  done.  The  Opinion 
of  the  Judges  being  thus  extorted,  Richard  thought  he  had 
The  icing's    furmounted  all   Difficulties.     He    immediately   iffued  out 


Brembar,  an  Alderman  of  London,  who  was  of  the  fame 
Cabal.     The  King  gravely  anfwered,    that  in  the   next 
Parliament  (10)  Jultice  fhould  be  done  to  all.     Then   he  The  King 
upbraided  them  for  their  Preemption,  intimating,    it  was  t*"  ,i'm  °& 
in  his  Power  to  crufh  them,    but  out  of  pure  Condefcen-  p0rcamag 
fion    he  was  pleafed    to   give  them  a  favorable  hearing.  Walling. 
After  that   he  took  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  by  the  hand, 


Placeman  Commifiions  to  levy  an  Army;  but  found  fo  few  willing     and  bidding  them  all  rife,    faid,    their  Complaints  fhould 


Gloccftfr 
tries  to  at 
fejfe  the 
King. 
Knightnn. 
Walling. 


be  confidered.     As  he  intended  only  to  amufe  them,    he  Knighton, 
ordered    a   Proclamation  to  be  publiihed,  to  juftify  their  Col.  2701. 
appearing  in  Arms,    in   hopes  they   would   be  induced  to 
difmifs  their  Troops.     But  they  were  too  well  acquainted  TleLorJs 
with  the   Character   of   the  King   and   his   Mimiters,  to cmu '"" 
rely  on  their  bare  Word.     Apprehenfive  of  being  fuddenly  wliw, 
opprefled,    when    they   fhould   be  no  longer  feared,    they 
perceived  their  Deftruction  was  refolved ;  and  if  the  King     refolved   to  continue  in  Arms  till  the  Parliament  was  af- 
and  his  Favorites  had  not  already  facrificed  them  to  their     fembled.     They  quickly  faw  how   neceffary  this  Precau- 
Animofity,  it  was  not  for  want  of  Will  but  of  Power,     tion  was.     The  Duke  of  Ireland  having  levied  an  Army  n,Duhtf 


to  ferve  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  defift  from  his  Pro- 
ject. Enraged  at  this  difappointment,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, after  a  fruitlefs  Declaration  of  his  Deiigns,  which  ren- 
dered him  more  odious  to  the  publick. 
The  T)uh  of  A  Plot  of  this  nature,  fo  openly  contrived,  and  not 
executed,  feldom  fails  of  proving  fatal  to  the  Authors. 
The  Duke  of  Glocefter,  and  the  other  Lords  of  his  Party, 


The  only  Remedy  left,  in  their  Opinion,  was,  a  recourfe  to     in  Wales    with  great  Expedition  (1 1),    marched  with  all  Ireland 

A T»__^ 1 a.    IJ......1..    ,.C=   m***    »Un»    l\  1. ,.!....)    *:M  „lt         j"'..  ....I    *„      *.! V '. *_       \     1      : —_  tJ_J     I 1_«„_       1,1.,    *«    -..     * 


Arms.    'But  as  prudent  People  ufe  not  that  Method  till  all     fpeed  to   the  King's  AiMunce.     Had  he  been  able  to  ap-  ™"a„£g 


(1)  Pbihppa,  Daughter  of  Ingdram  de  Ccucy,   Earl  of  S'>'J[onst  and  IfabeUa,  eldeft  Daughter  of  King  Edward  III. 

(2)  She  was  a  Vintner's,  or,  according  tu  others,   ajuynu's  Daughter.      Wiilfingbam^   p.  328. 

(3)  IbomaiofWoAjhck,  Rifbard  Fitx-/i/ant  Tbcmat  Beaucbamp,  Henry  ot  BuHmgbrote,  Tbomai  M<*ivbray, 

(4)  But  fuch  as  he  and  his  Council  (huuld  direct  ,md  n  inunate.     rValJi»gbamt  p.  329. 

(5)  They  were  S.r  Robert  Ircjilian,  Chief-  Jufhct  j  Sir  Robert  Belknap,  Chief-  JuuSa:  of  tlu;  Common  Pleas  j  Sir  John  Hofr,  Sir  Roger  Vultb'.rp,  Sir  William 
Burgb\  together  with  John  de  Locktvn,  the  King's  Serjeant  at  Law.      Knighton,  CvU  2694. 

(6)  There  were  ten  Clerics  put  to  them  j  which,  together  with  the  Judges  Anfwers,  fee  in  Knigbtcn,  Col.  2G94,  See*  and  in  Sir  Robert  Hovtarttt  Life  of 
Richard  \\.  p.  99,  &^-     They  returned  their  Anfwers  on  Augujl  25. 

(7)  Sir  Robert  Reiki.ap,  who  laid  upon  figiiing,  *'  Now  wnt  1  nothing  but  a  Ship,  or  a  nimble  Horfe,  or  an  Halter,  to  bring  me  to  that  death  I  deferve  t 
n  if  I  had  not  dune  thiv,  I  ihuuld  have  be^n  k.ll^d  by  your  Hand;.,  (for  it  fr.-ms,  the  Duke  of  Ireland),  and  E  irl  ol  Sujfi/k,  threatned  to  kill  him,  if  he  re* 
"  rufed  to  fign)  and  now  I  have  gratified  the  King's  Pleaiure  and  yours  in  d^ing  it,  I  have  well  deferved  to  die  lor  Treafon  againft  the  Nobles  of  the  Land.'' 
Knigbtont  Coi.  2694. 

(8)  The  Biftiop  ot  E/y,  and  divers  other  Perfona  of  Honour  and  Credit,  giving  their  Oaths  on  the  King's  behalf,  Th.it  no  Treachery  or  ill  Practice  mould 
be  ufed,  but  that  tht.y  might  enme  and  go  with  fafcty.  Which  was  no  unneielf  try  Caution  j  for  on  the  D-.y  thty  were  to  appear,  they  iece;vcd  outiia:  of  aa 
Ambulcade  being  laiH  fur  them  in  lYefinnnfiir,  by  Sir  Thomas     river,    and  jjt  N^o/as  Brembar.     W&lftngbam^    p    330,  331.      Knighton,  Col.  2700. 

(9;   De  la  P»fe  was  not  chancellor  agai"  after  he   was  recalled. 
(ioj   Which  he  .appr  mrcd  to  be  QTiFtbruary  3.     Knighton.      Walftngbamt  p.  33  r. 

(n)  That  this  w-is  dune  by  the  King's  C  rnmiffion,  is  evident  from  hence,  becaufc  Sir  Tbomai  MJineitx,  Cn  ft  able  of  Cbejler  Civile,  was  ordered  to  ac- 
company and  fafe  conduct  the  laid  Duke,  with  ali  th<- Forces  he  could  ^et,  to  his  Majeily's  Prciaicc.     Waijingbtimj  t>.  331.     Knighton,   Cci.  27Q2. 
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proach  London,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  Citizen1;  would 
join  the  Confederates.  To  prevent  this  Danger*  the  Earl 
of  Derby  (\),  eldeft  Son  of  the  Duke  pf  Lancajler,  went 
with  part  of  the  Army  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and 
finding  him  in  Oxford/hire  (z)  gave  him  Buttle,  ?nd 
pained  an  eafy  Victory  over  a  General  who  was  nothing 


465 


chejler,    received  the  fame  Sentence ;    hut  had  their  Lives 

granted  them,  and  were  banifhed  to  Ireland  (10).     As  for 

the  two  Favorites,  and  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  they  were 

condemned  to  exile,    and  their  Eftatcs  confifcatcd  to  the 

King's  Ufe  (n). 

■   After  the  Parliament  had  thus  paid  what  was  thought  £  c,""ral 

■I         .        -r    n-  .   «  }..    ,  ,,-„-,.,     Pardon. 


lefs  than  a  Warrior.     In  the  beginning  of  the  Fight,  the     due  to  Juftice,    two  Ails  were  palled,    the  firft  of  which  w 
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forbad  the  aferibing  to  the  King  the  late  Commotions,  K''  ' ' "! 
and  the  other,  granted  a  general  Pardon  to  both  Parties.  $]'{  ^ 
Matters  being  thus  fettled,  the  King  renewed  his  Corona- 
nation-Oath,  as  if  he  begun  a  new  Reign,  and  all  the 
Lords  did  him  Homage,  and  repeated  their  Oaths  of  Al- 
legiance (1  z).  This  Parliament,  called  the  Mercilefs,  did 
not  break  up  till  June  the  4th. 

During  the  Troubles  in  England,    the  Scots  willing   to  rt"  EngliA 
take  advantage  of  the  Juncture,    were  advanced  as  far  as  ^f?~  if 
Newcajlle,  under  the  Conduit  of  Sir  Wtttiaih  Douglas  (1  3  J,  ^om^t 
and  committed  great  Ravages  on  the  Borders.      As  foon  '•  3  <•  "3. 
as  thefe   Commotions  were  appeafed,    Henry  Percy,    fir-  ^ 
named  Hot/pur,    Son    of  the    Earl    of    Northumberland,  WaUtog. 
marched  againll   the  Scots,    and  giving  them  Battle,    flew  Kmghtoo, 
Douglafs  with  his  own  hand.      But  the  Earl  of  Dunbar 
coming  upon  him    during   the  Battle,     with    a   Body   of 
frefh  Troops,    fo   changed   the  Scene,    that  the  Englijb 
Army  was  at  length  defeated,    and  Hotfpur  taken  Pri- 
foner. 

.    About  the  fame  time,    the  Earl  of  Arundel,    whom  the  Exploits  <f 
Parliament  had  made  High-Admiral,    went  to  the  A/lift-  dl  £<"'<■! 


Duke,  who  was  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
Enemies,  took  to  flight,  without  troubling  himfelf  about 
what  became  of  his  Army.  All  his  Baggage  being  taken, 
in  a  Casket  was  found  a  Letter  from  the  King,  com- 
manding him  to  march  to  London  with  all  poffible  fpeed, 
and  promifing  him  to  live  and  die  with  him.  This 
Defeat  breaking  all  the  King's  meafures,  the  Duke  fled 
into  Holland,  and,  after  fome  flay  at  Utrecht,  went  and 
lived  at  Louvain,  wheie  he  died  three  Years  after.  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  would  have  retired  to  Calais,  but  the  Go- 
vernor (3)  not  daring,  at  fuel)  a  Juncture,  either  to  arreft 
or  protect  him,  chofe  to  fend  him  back  to  the  King. 
Mean  while,  Richard,  uncertain  how  the  victorious  Lords 
would  deal  with  him,  took  refuge  in  the  Tower.  He 
had  the  more  reafon  to  fear,  as  a  Frenchman  was  feized 
at  that  time,  bringing  him  a  Safe-Conduct  to  come  to 
Boulogne,  where  King  Charles  expected  him.  It  was  far- 
ther difcovered  by  a  Letter  found  upon  the  fame  Perfon, 
that  Charles  expected  to  be  put  in  pofleffion  of  Calais 
and  Cherbourg,  and  had  even  advanced  part  of  the  Sum, 
he  was  to  give  for  thefe  two  Places. 

The  Confederate  Lords  being  now  fully  fatisfied  of  the  ance  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  attacked  by  the  King  of  wTuk'.' 
pernicious  Defigns  of  the  King,  and  his  Minifters,  march-  France.  This  Aid  obliging  Charles  to  grant  the  Duke 
ed  their  whole  Army  into  London,  and  then  demanded  Peace,  the  Englijh  were  fent  home.  In  his  return,  the 
a  Conference  with  the  King.       Richard  would  fain  have     Earl  of  Arundel   took  from   the  French    eighty  freighted 
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been  excufed,  but,  as  he  faw  no  remedy,  and  was  ap- 
prehenfive  of  ftarving  in  the  Tower,  durft  not  refufe  it. 
At  this  Interview,  they  bitterly  upbraided  him  with  the 
Nottingham  Plot  to  dellroy  them ;  with  his  defign  to 
make  himlelf  abfolute,  by  means  of  an  Army  ;  with  his 
attempting  to  have  a  Parliament  at  his  devotion  ;  with 
his  Orders  to  the  Duke  of  Ireland  to  march  to  London, 
whilft  he  was  amufing  them  with  vain  Promifes :  Laft- 
ly,  with  his  Treaty  with  the  King  of  France,  to  deliver 
up  Calais  and  Cherbourg.  Richard  anfwered  thefe  Re- 
proaches, with  a  Shower  of  Tears,  which  moved  the 
Lords.  They  imagined,  the  King's  ill  Conduct  proceeded 
only  from  his  little  Experience,  and  the  bad  Counfels  of 
his  Favorites,  and  as  they  were  removed  he  would  be 
reclaimed.  This  belief  rendering  them  more  tractable,  it 
was  agreed,  the  King  fhould  on  the  morrow  be  at  JFeJl- 
minjier,  to  fettle  with  them  the  Affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Hardly  wfcre  they  out  of  the  Tower,  before  he  al- 
tered his  mind,  and  fent  them  word,  he  would  not  con- 
fer with  them.  This  Ficklenefs  fo  incenfed  them,  that 
they  immediately  let  him  know,  in  cafe  he  came  not  to 
Wejlminjler  next  day,  according  to  his  Promife,  they 
would  go  themfelves,  and  proceed  to  the  Election  of  a 
new  King.  So  precife  a  Declaration  threw  him  into 
fuch  a  Fright,    that  he  not  only  came  to  the  Place  of    Bifhop  of  Hereford  from  being  Treafurer,  and 


Ships,    and   plundered   the  Ifles  of  Ree  and  Oleron:    after  T' uce  ichi 
which  he  failed  with  his  Fleet  to  England.     Shortly  after,  *™jj": 
the  two  Crowns  agreed  upon  a  three  Years  Truce,  wherein  AaPub. 
the  Scots  were  included.  VII.  p.  621, 

Since  the  laft  Parliament,  England  remained  in  Tran-  Richard 
quillity.      The  new  Minifters  being  guided  by  different  '".*"  "t"n 
Maxims  from  thofe  of  the  old,    took  care  not  to  engage  JrZlt'nt?°~ 
the  King  in  fuch  Proceedings  that  had  like  to  prove   his  Walfing.' 
Ruin.      But  though   the  King's  Council   was   fuccefsfully  *?■  Pu£' 
changed,  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  change  his  Temper.     Full        p' 
of  his  own   Merit,     he  was  extremely  concerned    to   be 
under  the  direction  of  others,    when  he  was  of  Age  to 
hold   the  Reins  of  the  Government  himfelf.     Upon   his 
entering  into  his  two  and  twentieth  Year,    he  cailed  his 
Council,  ordering  all  the  Members  to  be  prefent.     When  Walfing, 
they  were  met,    he  demanded  of  them  how  old  he  was, 
to  which  anfwer  was  made,    he  was  full  Twenty  Years 
of  Age.     Since  it  is  fo,  added  he,  /  will  govern  my  King- 
dom myfelf;  the  Condition  of  a  King  ought  not  to  be  wcrfe 
than  that  of  his  Subjecls,    who  are  at  Liberty  at  that  Age 
to  manage  their  own  Affairs.      Having  thus  made  known  Cbtnga  tti 
his  Intentions,    he  commanded  the  Chancellor  (14)  to  de-  M,"''qry- 
liver  him   the  Great-Seal,    which  he  gave  to   the  Bifhop  Wi'S'n^ 
of  JVincheJler  (i$).     At  the  fame  time  he  turned  out  the 


Conference,  but  confented  alfo  to  the  Banifhrrent  of  his 
two  principal  Favorites,  With  the  Archbifhop  of  York  (4), 
the  Bifnops  of  Durham  and  Chichejler  ($),  and  feveral  o- 
ther  Lords  (6)  and  Ladies  (7),  who  had  favoured  the  De- 
figns of  the  Court.  As  for  the  Judges,  fince  it  was  de- 
figned  to  treat  them  with  the  utmoit  Rigour,  they  were 
taken  off  the  Benches  in  JVeJlminjhr-Hall,  and  fent  to 
the  Tower. 

The  Parliament  being  affembled  in  February  (S)  1389, 
feveral  Perfons  were  accufed  of  High-Treafon,  and  fen- 
tenced  to  divers  Punifhments.  TrefiUan,  Brembar  (9), 
and  fome  other  Knights  and  Gentlemen  were  hanged  at 
Tyburn.     The  reft  of  the  Judges,  with  the  Bifhop  of  Chi- 


removin^ 


from  the  Council-Board  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  his  Uncle, 
the  Earl  of  JFartvick,  and  fome  others,  whom  he  did  not 
like,  put  fuch  in  their  room  as  he  believed  more  pliant 
to  his  Will.  This  Proceeding  was  not  in  it  felf  ftrange, 
fince  it  was  in  his  Power  to  make  thefe  Alterations. 
However,  it  was  remarked,  he  had  never  given  lefs 
Signs  of  Prudence,  which  thofe  who  begin  to  be  of  Age 
are  fuppofed  to  have,  than  in  the  choice  of  his  new  Mi- 
nifters, who  Were  by  no  means  qualified  for  their  Pofts. 
Accordingly  it  was  not  long  before  Diforder  and  Con- 
fufion  were  vifible  in  the  Publick  Affairs.  The  Fzvo- The  Duie  tf 
rites  firft  care  was,  to  infinuate  to  the  King,  that  the  Gloccl1" 
Duke  of  Glocejler  had  ill  Defigns  upon  his  Perfon,      Butu^T 

himself. 


( 1 )  Hemy  of  Bullingbroh. 

(2)  At  Babbclakt,  near  Burfird.     Walfim.  p-  332. 

(3)  His  own  Brother  Edmund  Jt  la  Pcir,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Cattle,  refufed  to  harbour  him,  without  the  Confcnt  of  the  Lord  William 
Beaucbamp,  Governor  of  the  Town,  who  lent  him  back  as  a  Prilbner  into  England.  The  Lord  Beaucbamp  was  fent  for  over,  and  committed  Prifcuier 
upon  this  account    Ibid. 

(4)  Alexanlfcr  Nevil.      He  was  fucceeded  by  Thomas  Arundel  Biituo's  of  Ely.     Rymcr's  Feed.  Tom.  VII.    p.  c-a       Waft,   r     -■'6 

(5)  John  Fordbam,  and   Ihmas  Rufyke.     Ibid.  p.  333,  3,r'  >'  "    " 

16)  The  Lords  Zcucbi,  Haringivcrib,  Bum!,  and  Bcmcnd',  and  alfo  Sir  liberie  de  Vtri,  Sir  Baldwin  Bereford,  Sir  Richard  Addcbury,  Sir  Job* 
Worth,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  Sir  John  Lot.iI,  Sir  isimcn  Barley,  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  Sir  Nicholas  Brembar,  Sc±_  Waljmgb.  p.  334..  Knighton,  Col, 
2705. 

(7)  The  Lady  Mmien,  the  Lady  de  Motyng,  and  the  Lady  Poynings.     Walfing.  p.  334.     Knightlm,  Col.  2705. 

(S)  On  F,b.  3.  I3S3.  They  granted  the  King  half  a  Tenth  and  half  a  Fifteenth.  Ryner's  Feed.  Tom.  VII.  p.  620.  And  a  Subfidy  of  Wool, 
Skins,  and  Wool-fells,  over  and  above  the  old  Cultom ;  viz.  of  every  Sack  of  Wool,  forty  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence;  of  every  Lalt  of  Skins, 
tour  Pounds,  f:x  Shillings  and  Eight-pence;  of  Denizens,  and  of  Aliens,  four  Pounds,  thirteen  Shillings  and  Four-pence.  Rot.  Pari.  11.  Ri;.  1.  N. 
1,  16.  Cotton  s  Abridg.  332.  There  was  another  Parliament  at  Cambridge  after  Harvtft,  in  which  the  Clergv  granted  a  Tenth,  and  the  Laity  » 
Fifteenth.  IValfingbatr.,  p.  335.  Knighton,  Col.  2729.  In  this  Parliament  John  Holland,  the  King's  Half-Brother,  was  created' Earl  of  Hunting- 
don.     lvid. 

(9)  Brembar  was  beheaded.     See  Knighton,  Col.  272G. 

(10)  They  had  Allowances  made  them  out  of  the  Exchequer,  for  their  M  intenanre,  as  follows:  Fuhhorf,  forty  pounds  per  Annum,  Burgb,  fort» 
Marks;  Beianap,  lorty  Pounds;  Holt,  forty  Marks;  and  Cay  and  Lokton,  twenty  Pounds  per  Annum  a-piecc.  Rymtrs  Feed.  Tom.  VII.  p.  cor, 
Knigbton. 

(11)  Seeths  Articles  exhibited  againfl  them  in  Knigbton,  Col.  2715,  &c. 

(12)  See  the  Form  of  it  in  Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  VII-  p.  C71. 

(13)  Or  rather  of  his  Father,  Archibald  Douglas  Earl  of  Calway.     See  Bucban.  I.  9. 

(14)  Thomas  de  Arundel,   Archbifhop  of  York, 

( 1 5 j  William  Wukham,  Founder  of  Wistett/ler  School  and  New-College  its  Oxford.     Walfmgham,  p.  3^7, 
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the  Duke  fo  fully  vindicated  his  Innocence,  that  the  King 
•was  afhamed  of  giving  Ear  to  fo  groundlefs  a  Charge. 
He  would  not  however,  fuffer  the  Duke  to  profecutc 
his  Accufers,    though   they    v/c-re    confuted    in   his  pre- 

fence. 

Whilft  Richard  was  apprehenfive  of  the  Attempts  of 
this  Uncle,    who  was   reprefented  to  him  as  a  very  dan- 
gerous Enemy,    he  faw  another  arrive,    who  was  no  lefs 
formidable.     This  was  the  Duke  of  Lancajler,   who  was 
returned  from  the  Spanijh  Expedition  ( 1 ).     The  Progrefs 
'"  ~y  c"  79'  he  had  made  in  that  Country,    had  at  length  obliged  the 
King  of  Cajlile  to  make  a  Treaty  with   him,  promihng 
to  pay  down  fix  hundred  thoufand  Livres,    with  a  yearly 
Penlion  of  forty  thoufand   (2),    during  the  Lives  of  him 
and   his  Duchefs.     This  Treaty  was  followed   hy  a  Mar- 
riage of  the  Princefs  Catherine,    the  Duke's  Daughter  by 
ConJlantia,  with  Henry,  eldeft  Son  of  the  King  of  Cajlile, 
on  account   of  which    the  Duke   and  Duchefs    refigned 
their  Pretenfions  to  that  Crown. 
-Ibe  King  is       Though  Richard  was  not  very  well   pleafed  with   the 
'thUnd,!!  Duke   of  Lancajhr  $  Arrival,    he  received  him   however 
Walling. '     with  fuch  Carelles,    as  gave  room  to  hope  for  a    happy 
Union  in  the  Royal  Family  for  the  future.      This  hope 
was   confirmed    by  the  Reconciliation    procured    by   the 
Duke  of  Lancajler  f  3  ),  between  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  Glocejler  ;    a  Reconciliation  feemingly  fo  fincere  on  the 
King's  fide,  that  all  the  World  was  deceived.     Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  fair  Appearances,    the  Duke  of  Lancajler  % 
Prefence  was  very  grievous  to  Richard.      This    may   be 
judged  by  the  Price  wherewith  he  was  willing  to  pur- 
Ht  gives      chafe    his  Abfence.     To  attain  his  Ends,    he  made  him 
fbToTJlj   the  richeft   Prefent  that  a   King  of  England  could  then 
tanrafter.     make  a  Subject,    by    inverting  him   with  the  Duchy  of 
Wailing.       Guicmie,  with  the  fame  Privileges  as  were  granted  to  the 
vn.  pu6'j9.  late  Prince   of  Wales,    the  King's  Father.      As  he   had 
7*7.'  never  any  Affection  for  him,   his  making  him  fo  noble  a 

Froiffart,      prefenc,    could  be  only  with  a  view  to  remove  him  from 

England  (.\). 
The  Earl  tf     Shortly  after    the  Earl    of  Derby,    eldeft   Son    of  the 
Derby gus    Tjuke  0{  Lancajler,    went  (5)  and  bore  Arms  in  Prujfia, 
PreffiaT""'  where    he    fignalized    himfelf  by   many  gallant  Actions. 
Wailing.       Whilft  this  Prince  was  endeavouring  to  gain  a  Reputation 
Knighton.    j,y  v,js  warlike  Exploits,  Richard  palled  his  time  in  Sham- 
Fights.     He  fpent  immenfe  Sums  in  Tournaments,  which 
gave  occafion    to   compare  him,    very  much    to  his  Dif- 
advantage,    with  his  Coufin  the  Earl  of  Derby  who  was  in 
great  Efteem  (6). 

Whilft  the  King  was  employed  in  thefe  Diverfions, 
the  Parliament  revived  a  Statute,  enacted  in  the  Reign 
of  Edward  III,  and  confirmed  in  this.  By  this  Ait  it 
was  made  High-Treafon  to  bring  into  the  Kingdom 
Provifions  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  without  the  King's 
Licenfe.        A    Nuntio,    fent   to    England  upon   this   ac- 
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VIL  P.  6-:,  count  (7),  made  a  great  Noife,  and  even  threatned  that  the 
693<  Pope   would   proceed   to  Extremities.       But  his  Menaces 

were  incapable  of  obliging  the  Parliament    to  annul  the 
Act.      All  he  could  obtain  was  a  Reprieve  for  this  new 
fort  of  Offenders,    till  the  enfuing  Parliament  (8). 
Excejfi-uc  Though  a  terrible  Plague,    and  a  Famine  no  lefs  in- 

EbtKi"  °f  tolerable,  then  afflicted  England,  the  King,  who  was  ex- 
Waiii'ng.'  ceffively  fond  of  Pageantry  and  Pomp,  retrenched  none 
Knighton,  of  his  Diverfions  or  Expences,  which  ran  out  to  prodi- 
gious Sums.  He  is  faid  to  entertain  daily  fix  thoufand 
Perfons.  He  valued  himfelf  upon  furpaffing  in  Magnifi- 
cence all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  if  he  had  been 
poffeffed  of  an  inexhauftible  Fund  of  Treafure.     In  his 
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Kitchen  alone,  three  hundred  Domefticks  were  employed, 
and  the  Queen  had  the  like  Number  of  Women  in  her 
Service.  The  Courtiers  i'o  readily  obtained  whatever  they 
asked,  that  the  King's  Favours  were  the  lefs  valued.  In 
fhort,  he  affected  in  every  thing  a  Profufenefs,  which 
could  not  but  be  very  chargeable  to  his  Subjects,  and 
by  a  neceffary  Confequence  draw  on  him  their  A- 
verfion. 

As  his  Revenues   were  not  fufficient  for  fo  manv  Ex- 
pences,   he   had  a  mind   to  try  to  obtain  fume  Affillance 
from  the  Londoners.     But,  not  to  frighten  them,  he  was 
contented  firft  to  fee  how  they  flood  affected,  by  borrow- 
ing only  a  thoufand  Pounds,    probably  with  defign  not  to 
confine  himfelf  afterwards  to  fuch  a  Trifle.     How  incon-  T&Londo. 
fiderable  foever  this  Sum  was,  he  had  the  vexation  to  be"""/' -'-'" 
refilled  in  a  very  mortifying  manner,    even  to  the  cutting  IOool. 
in  pieces  by  the  Populace  an  Italian  Merchant,  who  otTer-  Walling, 
ed  to  lend  the  Money  himfelf.      Richard  highly  relented 
this  Affront,    which   he  loon  after  found   an  opportunity 
to    revenge.      Under  colour  of  punifhing   a  Tumult   of "■'*«• 
little   confequence,    raifed    by  a  Baker's  Apprentice,    he  ^\jjj:r 
dripped  the  City  of  all  her  Privileges  (9),    took  away  her  Knighton, 
Charter,   and  removed  the  Courts  ofjuftice  to  York.     It  Canon. 
is  true,  he  afterwards  reftored  the  whole,    but  the  Londo-  J™      jL   ' 
ncrs  were  obliged  to  redeem  their  Charter  with  a  Prefent  homy. 
of  ten  thoufand  Pounds,   and   two  Gold  Crowns.      But  Ad.  Pub. 
though  they  paid   dearly  for   refilling  to  lend  the  King  a  ^,  'P^.7.IJ* 
thoufand  Pounds,    it  was  nothing  in  companion  of  the 
Prejudice  the  King  himfelf  received  by  it.     By  this  Pro- 
ceeding he  entirely  forfeited  the  Affection  of  the  Citizens, 
who   made    hira    fenfible   afterwards,    how   dangerous   it 
is  for  a  King   of  Etigland  to   have  London  for  his  Ene- 
my (10). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1393,  arrived  at  London    1391. 
Deputies  from  the  Englijh  fettled  in  Ireland,    imploring  Rebed.M  i» 
Afliftance  againft  the  Natives  (11).     For  fome  time  there  1":li"_i- 
had    been    frequent    Infurrections    in    the    Illand,    which     a  Lns" 
fhowed,    the  Irijh  wanted  to  fhake  off  the  Yoke  of  the 
EngliJI).     Thefe  Diforders  Ihould  have  had  a  fpeeuier  Re- 
medy,   but  Richard  too  much   addicted  to  his  Pleafures, 
had  neglected  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,    as  if  he  had  been 
wholly  unconcerned.      At  laft,    the  Mifchief  was   fo  in- 
creafed,  that  he  could  not,   without  hazarding  the  Lois  of 
the  Illand,    any  longer  delay  applying  a  fuitable  Remedy. 
The  Duke   of   Glocejler  offered   to  go  and  fupprefs   the 
Rcbels(i2) ;  butthe  King  not  thinking  proper  to  truft  him  J^*  ^ 
with  the  Command  of  an  Army,    refolved  to  go  him- s7rTir" 
felf.     In  this  Refolution  he  called  a  Parliament  (13),  which  land, 
granted  him  a  large  Sum  as  well  for  the  Irifli  War,  as  for  f^f'"'"" 
the  Charges  of  an  Embaffy  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancajler  and  France. 
Glocejler,     who   were   to    negotiate   a   final  Peace    with  Knighton. 
France.     But  this  Affair  came  to  nothing,  by  an  Accident  J^'j.1* 
which  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  be-  1.  3.  c.  u7. 
tween   Ardres     and   Guijnes,    according     to    Agreement.  Aa-  Pub. 
King  Charles,  who  was  from  time  to  time  feized  with  a    ""P-7'4- 
Diftemper,  which  deprived  him  of  his  Underftanding,  be- sictnefscf 
ing  come  to  Abbeville  on  purpofe  to  let  the  Englijh  fee  he  Chailes  VI. 
was  in  his  Senfes,    fell  into  one  of  his  ufual  Fits.     This 
Relapfe  occafioned  the  deferring  of  the  Negotiation  to  a 
more  convenient  Seafon. 

The  King's  Preparations  for  his  Voyage  to  Ireland,  ,,0. 
were  fomewhat  interrupted  in  the  beginning  of  the  Year  r><atb  „f 
1394,    by  the  Funerals  of  his  Queen  (14),    and  of  the'1' %?<**. 

Knighsj 


Ducheffes  of  Lancajler  (is),  znd  fork  (16),  who  died  about  ,Wal'ins- 


the   fame   time.      It  is  faid  the  Queen  was  a  great  Fa- 
vorer of  IVicklijf's  Doctrine,   and,    had  fhe  lived  any  lon- 


(1)  He  returned  to  England  about  the  beginning  of  November.     IVa'fir.g.  p.  342. 

(2)  Ten  thoufand  Pounds.     Ibid. 

(3)  In  a  Council  held  at  Reading  in  December,  where  the  Duke  ported   immediately  after  hia  Return.     Ibid. 

(4)  This  was  done  in  a  Parliament  which  met  at  IPejlminjUt,  the  Monday  after  January  14  wherein  King  Richard  was  declared  of  full  Age.  This 
Parliament  granted  forty  Shillings  on  every  Sack  of  Wool;  of  which  ten  Shillings  were  to  go  to  the  King's  prelent  Occalions,  and  the  other  thirty 
Shillings  to  be  referved  in  the  Hand*  of  Commifiioners  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  not  to  be  l'pent  unlel's  in  cafe  of  War.  In  this  Parliament  it  was 
matted,  That  the  King  nVuid  not   extend  his   Pardon   to    any  Perfons  convicted    of  Murder.     Ret.  Pari.   13.  Sic.  Ii.  A'.  1,  SccColtcns  Abridg.  p.  332. 

In  this  Parliament  alio,  Edicard,  eldeft  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Tort,  was  created  Earl  of  Rutland,  with  a  Penfirn  of  eight  hundred  Mark.',   iiiiiing  out 

of  the   Town  of  Otcbam  in  that  County.      Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  332.   rValjing.   p.  343. 

(5)  With  a  thoufand  Knights.     Knigbtcn,  Col.  2737. 

(u)  This  Year  was  fiain  at  a  Tournament  "John  Hajlings,  the  laft  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  that  Family  :    In  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  Sons 
c\cr  faw  his  own  Father,  the  Father  dying  always  belore  the  Son  was  born.     IValf.  p.   343. 
(">)  Bv  Pope.  Bmiface  IX.  Idem.  p.    344. 

(8)  This  Parliament  met  at  Wefmtnfltr,  November  :2,  and  granted  the  King  half  a  Tenth,  and  half  a  Fifteenth,  which  they  offered  to  make  whole 
ones,  lb  as  the  fame  was  only  employed  upon  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  ;  and  upon  condition  that  the  Staple  was  removed  from  Calais  to  England,  and  fu 
continued.      Cotton's  Abridg.   p.  338.    Waif.   346. 

(9)  On  May  25.     In  a  Council  then  held  at  Stanford.     V/alf.  p.  347.     Knighton. 

(10)  This  Year  a  Parliament  met  at  rVcjimirjier  on  November  3,  which  granted  the  King  one  Tenth  and  a  half,  and  one  Fifteenth  and  a  half.  Cotton '. 
Abridg.  p.  341,  341. 

(11)  King  Edward  III,  tiled  to  receive  from  that  Kingdom  thirty  thoufand  Pounds  yearly;  but  after  his  Dcceafe,  the  Englijh  fettled  there,  flocked 
to  England  in  fuch  Numbers,  that  the  reft  remained  not  only  expo'l'ed  to  the  Depredation  of  the  Natives,  but  it  coil  the  King  thirty  thoufand  Marks 
a  Year  to  preferve  that  part  of  the  Illand  belonging  to  him.  Whereupon  he  ordered  all  that  belonged  to  Ireland  to  repair  thither  on  pain  of  death. 
IValf.  p.  350. 

(12)  He  had  lately  been  created  Duke  of  Ireland.  When  his  Forces  were  juft  ready  to  embark,  he  was  recalled  to  the  great  Prejudice  both  of  England  mi 
Ire/and.     For  upon  the  Report  of  his  coming,  almoft  all  the  petty  Kings  of  Ireland  refolved  to  fubmit  to  the  Enghjh.     Ibid. 

(13)  This  Parliament  met  at  If'inchefler  on  'January  22.  The  Clergy  granted  the  King  a  Tenth,  and  the  Loids  and  Commons  a  Fifteenth.  Half 
p.  349.     Knighton,  Col.  2741. 

(14I  She  died  on  June  n,  at  Shene  in  Surrey,  and  was  buried  at  IVefiminflcr,  Augufi  3.  Rymer's  Ford.  Tom.  VII.  p.   776. 

(ic.)  Confiar.ria,  Daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  King  oi  Cajlile.     (See  above,  p.  442.)  She  was  buried  at  Liicejler.     Knighton,  Col.    2741- 

Ji6)  Ifabella,  Sifter  of  C'.njantit.    She  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  theFrierj  Preachers  at  King's  LangUy  in  Hertford/bin,     M'ajmg.  p.  350. 
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ger,  would  have  raved  the  Lollards  (1),  (To  Wicklifs 
Followers  were  called,  many  of  the  Calamities  they 
afterwards  indured.  The  Departure  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cajler, their  chief  Patron,  who  was  gone  to  take  poifef- 
fion  of  the  Principality  of  Guienne,  not  a  little  contribu- 
ted to  haften  the  Defigns  of  their  Enemies,  who  im- 
proved thefe  favorable  Junctures  to  perfecute  them. 

How  great  foever  Richard's  Grief  was  for  the  Death 
of  the  Queen,  he  fet  out  however  for  Ireland,  accor- 
ding to  his  Project  (:).  He  arrived  there  in  Septenf 
ber°(i),  and  at  firft  made  fome  Progrefs  againft  the  Re- 
bels. But  as  the  Seafon  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed, 
he  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  held  a  Parliament,  whilft 
the  Duke  of  York  affembled  another  in  England  (4J, 
which  granted  a  Subfuly  for  profecuting  the  Irtjb  War. 

Richard  was  preparing  to  take  the  Field  again,  when 
the  Atchbifhop  of  York,  and  Bifhop  of  London,  arrived 
from  England,  to  intrcat  him  in  the  Name  of  the  Cler- 
gy, to  haitcn  his  return.  They  even  intimated,  that  the 
leait  Delay  might  bring  an  irreparable  Damage  to  Religion. 
The  Foundation  of  this  great  Alarm  was,  that  in  the  late 
Parliament,  the  Lollards  had  made  Inltances  to  fet  on 
foot  a  Reformation  of  the  Church  (;)•  As  they  had  ma- 
ny Friends  in  the  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Parliament  it- 
felf,  the  Clergy  were  afraid  they  would  proceed  to  this 
Reformation.  For  which  Reafon,  the  two  deputed  Pre- 
lates fo  magnified  the  Danger  Religion  was  in,  that  £*■ 
chard  immediately  departed  for  England  (6),  leaving  to 
the  Earl  of  March  the  management  of  the  War.  Upon 
his  Arrival  at  London,  he  took  certain  meafures  with  the 
Clergy  to  fupprefs  the  Seel;  of  the  Lollards,  and  com- 
pelled Sir  Richard  Story  publickly  to  abjure  their  Dodrine, 
threatning  to  punilh  him  with  Death  if  ever  he  relapfed 

to  that  Sect. 

Shortly  after,  was  brought  into  England,  by  the  King  s 
Order,  the  Corpfe  of  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  who  died  at 
Louvain.  This  Object  reviving  the  King's  Affection, 
he  caufed  the  Coffin  to  be  opened,  that  he  might  once 
more  have  the  Pleafure  to  fee  the  Man  whom  he  had  fo 
tenderly  loved.  Then  he  ordered  him  a  magnificent  Fu- 
neral, and  was  pleafed  to  honour  it  with  his  Prefence,  as 
Edward  II,  had  formerly  done  with  regard  to  Gave- 
Jlon.  But  the  Nobility  would  not  fhow  that  Refpeft  to 
a  Favorite,  of  whom  they  had  fo  much  Caufe  to  com- 
plain. So  that,  like  Edward  II,  Richard  was  atten- 
ded at  the  Funeral  Pomp,  with  only  fome  of  the  Cler- 
gy (7). 

Whilft  the  King  was  employed  in  his  Irijh  Expedition, 
the  Duke  of  Lancajler,  who  was  gone  to  Bourdeaax  to 
caufe  his  Sovereignty  to  be  acknowledged,  had  met  with 
unexpected  Obltacles.  The  Gafcons,  pretending,  their 
Country  was  infeparably  united  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, maintained,  it  was  not  in  the  King's  Power  to 
alienate  it.  This  pretenfion  was  itrengthened  with  a 
motive  of  Intereft,  which  confirmed  them  in  their  Ob- 
ftinacy.  They  faid,  if  they  were  once  feparated  from 
England,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  the  only 
Proteftion,  capable  of  preventing  their  falling  under  the 
Dominion  of  France.  For  this  reafon,  they  aflerted  che 
Alienation  in  queftion  was  equally  prejudicial  to  themlelves 
and  the  Crown  of  England.  It  was  objeaed,  that  they 
had  never  made  the  fame  Scruple  with  regard  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  King's  Father.  But  they  replied, 
there  was  a  wide  Difference  between  that  Alienation  and 
this.  That  the  firft  being  made  in  favour  of  the  next 
Heir  to  the  Crown,  was  to  be  only  for  a  time,  where- 
as this  might  eafily  happen  to  be  for  ever.  After  feveral 
Contefts  on  this  Subject,  which  lafted  fome  time,  the  King 
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refolved  at  length   to  revoke  the  Grant,    to  which  the 
Duke  of  Lancajler,    fince  he  could  not  help  it,   readily 
fubmitted.      To  comfort  him  in   fome  meafure  for  this  W* 
lofs,  the  King  gave  him  leave  to  marry  Catherine  Rowet,  *£"'  ' 
Widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Swinfird  (S).      The  Duke  hiici  u* Tajiardt 
long  kept  her  as  his  Miftrefs,  and  had  by  her  feveral  Chil-  '«'"»«•  < 
drcn,  who  were  legitimated  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  yf'  ''"j- 
by  the  Name  of  Rcaufert.     Some  time  after,    the  King       ' P'  'i9' 
created  the  eldeft,  Earl  of  Somerfet  (9). 

Before  the  Duke  of  Lancajier'%  Arrival  the  King  had  Richard 
fent  Ambaffadors  to  France  (10),  to  demand  in  marriage""2"'"'''-* 
IfabtUa,  Daughter  of  Charles  VI.     The  Court  of  France  fZ$, 
had  at  firft  rejected  this  Propofal,  becaufe  the  Princefi  vnbDaugtttr. 
but   feven  Years   old,    and   belides   was   promifed  to   the  u^"";t- 
Duke    of    Bretagnc.       However,     notwithstanding    thefe  va  p."sLi, 
Difficulties,    the  Marriage  was  concluded,    in    a°fecond  3uj  81;",  ' 
Negotiation,  and  withal,  a  twenty  eight  Years  Truce,  be-  iJa\  r 
tween   the  two  Crowns.      Shortly  alter,    both   the  Kings  r™,  " 
met  between  Ardrcs  and  Calais,    under  Tents  pitched  on  f^flirt. 
purpofe,  where  the  two  Courts  difplayed  all  their  Magni-  ',  **  '"  '1' 
licence,  and  where  the  Treaty  was  figned  and  the  Nup-  hiimi'm  of 
tials  folemnized  (11).     Richard  is  faid  to  expend  on  this'""'"'0 
occalion  three  hundred   thoufand  Marks,    a  Sum  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  two  hundred  thoufand,  which  he  received 
in  deduction  of  what  was  promifed  him  with  his  Queen. 
The  Duke  of  Glocejler,    who  liked  neither  the  Marriage  IT*  Duke  cf 
nor  the  Truce,  could  not  forbear  fbowing  his  Difcontent.  ';l 
He  frankly  told  the  King,    it  would  have  been  more  ad-rZXJ.' 
vifcable  to  attempt,  by  a  vigorous  War,  to  recover  what  Walling. 
England  had  loft  in  France,    than  to  enter  into  an  Alli- 
ance with  a  Crown,  that  had  all  along  gained  more  advan- 
tages by  Treaties  with  the  Englijh,  than  by  the  Succefs  of 
its  Arms. 

The  King's   ufual  Expence,    with  the  Charges  of  his    i,n~. 
late  Marriage,  having  entirely  drained  his  Exchequer,  and  The  Kttfi 
even  obliged  him  to  barrow  large  Sums,  there  was  a  ne-  '•"'#'" 
ceffity    of    recurring    to   extraordinary   Ways   to  fill   his  (vTlfrng.' 
Coffers.     Though   the  Parliament  which  met  in  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Year  1397  (12),  granted  him  a  very  con- 
fiderable  Sum,  it   was  not  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay 
his  Debts.     Befides,    he  took  occafion  to  increafe  the  Ex- 
pence  of  his  Houfhold,    from  a  Report  that  the  Electoral 
Princes  had  caft  their  Eyes  upon  him,   to  raife  him  to  the 
Imperial   Dignity,    and    thereby   reduced  himfelf   to   ftill 
greater  Streights.     As  he  was  afhamed  to  demand  a  frefh  H< «««'«  »/» 
Supply   from  the  Parliament,    he   had  recourfe  again  locf','''*ul 
Borrowings,  or  rather  to  extorted  Grants,  which°he  ex- ttZjfetti 
acted  from  the  Rich.      There  was  not  a  Lord,    Bifhop,  "'>'■ 
Gentleman,  or  rich  Burgefs,  but  what  was  obliged  to  lend  WJfil* 
him  Money,  though  it  was  well  known  he  never  defined 
to  repay  it.      But  though  this  Method  of  raifing  Money 
upon  the  People,  had  ever  been  confidered  by  the  Englijh, 
as  one  of  the  greateft  Bleaches  of  their  Privileges,    it  oc- 
cafioned   no    Commotion.      Every   one  was   intimidated, 
and  though  this  Injuftice  was  highly  refented,  it  was  taken 
patiently,  in  hopes  it  would  be  the  laft. 

The  Reftitution  of  Cherbourg  (is)  to  the  King  of  Na-  lie  gives  cf 
vane,    and  of  Breji  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,    was  not  B'"R  "id 
looked  upon  with  the  fame  Tranquillity.     Though  thefe  waTfin".'2' 
two  Places  belonged   not  originally  to  England,    the  Eng-  Act.  Pub. 
HJh  had  been  at  fo  great  an  Expence,  in  aiding  the  Princes,  vn-  P-  "55> 
to   whom    they  appertain,    that  they  might  have  been  Tupjuick 
juftly  kept  till  the  whole  was  repaid.      This  occafioned  a  tumm  at 
general  Diffatisfaction,    and  the  more,    becaufe  it  brought "' 
the  King  but  an  inconfiderableSum,  which  was  alfo  lavifh- 
ed  away  in  needlefs  Expences.     It  is  true  he  pretended, 
his  Engagement  to   reftore  thefe  Places  after  a  Peace,   or 
a  long  Truce  with  France,    made  this  Reftitution  necef- 


(0  They  were  fo  called,  either  from  Walter  Lollard,  a  German,  who  flourilhed  about  the  Year  15:5,  cr  alfc  from  the  Word  Ltlium,  fignifying  Dirr.il 
or  Tares  •  became  they  were  reputed  as  Tears  lowed  by  the  evil  one  in  the  Field  of  God's  Church. 

(2I  And  in  the  beginning  of  this  Year  held  a  Parliament  at  Wcfnnnfler,  viz.  on  Jan.  29.  wherein  the  Lords  and  Commons  granted  him,  fcr  three 
Years  a  Subfuly  upon  Wools,  Wool-fells,  fife.  Twelve-pence  ot  every  Pound  of  Merchandize,  and  three  Shillings  of  every  Tun  of  Wine,  imported 
or  exported.     Cotton's  Ahridg.  351,  35?-     **•/**  ffjfi*    „    ...  „    ,     .    .         „,  „. 

(3)  Attended  by  the  Duke  of  Ghctfter,  the  Earls  ot  March,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  &c.     Waging,  p.  351. 

(!)  This  Parliament  was  held  at  Wejlmmfter  on  Jan.  29,  not  by  the  Duke  ol  Glocejler,  as  Kaput  lays  by  miltake,  but  by  Edmund  Duke  of  Tort, 
who  had  bc«n  left  Regent.  The  Duke  of  Glocejler,  whom  the  King  had  carried  along  with  him  to  Ireland,  repaired  to  England  to  fet  forth  the  King's 
Wants.  See  Waling,  p.  351.  In  this  Parliament  the  Clergy  granted  the  King  a  Tenth,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  a  Fifteenth.  Cotton  t  Abridg.  p.  358. 
Rot.  Pari.  xS.  Rio.  a.  M.  13-  *>-•  Waif,  p.  351.  .«,»...«, 

(5)  They  delivered  a  Rcmoiiltrance  into  the  Houfc  by  Sir  Thomas  Latimer,  and  Sir  Richard  Story,  againft  the  Corruptions  of  the  Church,  containing 
twelve  Articles,     Waif.  Ibid. 

(6)  In  the  beginning  of  May.  _ 

(7)  He  was  hurt  by  a  wild  B.  ar,  in  Hunting,  whereof  he  d:ed.  Being  brought  to  England  in  Ntmmbtr,  he  wss  buried  at  £jr/'<  Coin  in  FJjix, 
Hr  was  fucceeded  in  his  Ellate  and  Honour  of  E.11I  of  Oxford,  by  Alberic  de  Vere  his  Uncle.      Kmglton,  Col.  2727.  Dugda.'e'l  Bann.   Vol.  I.  p.   195. 

(S)  This  Woman  was  born  in  Haynau.'t,  and  Daughter  of  Sir  fain  Roviet,  or  Ruet,  a  Knight  of  that  Country:  She  was,  in  her  Youth,  brought 
up  in  the  Duke  of  Lancajlcr\  Hou.c,"  and  waited  on  his  rirft  Wife  Blanch,  but  afterwards  became  the  Duke's  Concubine.  Slew's  jinn.  p.  3:2.  Fr-.'JJart, 
I.  a.,  c.  20. 

(9)  There  were  four,  Join,  Tkmas,  Henry,  and  Joanna.  They  were  lirnamed  Bcauf.rt,  from  the  Caftle  of  Beaufort  in  France,  that  came  by  B.'ar.cb 
of  Artois.  the  Duke's  firil  Wife. 

(10)  The  Karl-Matfhal,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,    the  Atchbifhop  of  Dublin,  the  Bilhop  of  St.  David's,  the  Lords  John  Beaumont,   and  William  Scrcfe. 

Rymer's  Fend.  Tom.   VII.  p.  $02. 

11)  They  were  married  on  Oelcb.  31.  in  St.  Nicclas's  Church  at  Calais,    by  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury.     She  was  crovrned  January   7,  Setter's 
Ann.  p.  013.     Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  VII.  p.  84S. 

(12J  This  Parliament  met  at  Wejlminjler  on  January  22,  and  therein  the  Clergy  granted  the  King  half  a  Tenth,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  Twelve- 
wnce  in  the  Pound  of  all  Merchandize  imported,  and  three  Shillings  in  the  Pound  for  every  Tun  of  Wine.  Ret.  Pail.  21.  Rte.  II.  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  360. 
in  this  Parliament,  the  Judges  banilhed  to  Inland,  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England.  Ibid.  Waif.  p.   333. 

(13)  It  feemi  tha  this  Town  had  been  only  mortgaged  to  the  Eigl'/b,  by  the  Kinv  of  Navarre,  for  the  Sum  cf  twenty  two  thcufand  Matks.  Waif. 
p    350.     /.',  n-..  :  fW-  Tom.  VII.  p.  756,  7)7, 
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i  397.     fary  ;  but  it  was  well  known  alfo  that  the  King  of  Na- 
te Duke  of^jarre^  anj  the  JJ)uke  of  Bretagne  had  failed  hirr.  firft.     Be 
this  as  it  will,  the  Duke  of  Glocefter  thought  this  Fault  fo 
it-  prejudicial  to  England,  that  he  could  not  help  upbraiding 
the  King  in  very  fharp  Terms ;  to  which  Richard  made 
fuch  a  Reply  as  plainly  fliowed  how  much  he  was  offend- 
ed   at    his   Renionftrance.     This  Accident  revived    the 
King's  former  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejier,  which  be- 
ing rather  ftifled  than  extinguifhed,  fhewed  itfelf  from  time 
to  time;  how  careful  foever   he  might   be  to  conceal   it. 
Richard  fuf-  He  complained  to  the  Dukes  of  Lancajler.  and  Tori,  that 
ftps  bit       the  Duke  of  Glocejhr  took  upon  him  to  controll  his  Ac- 
tions, and  amongit  his  complaints,  he  dropped  fome  Ex- 
preffions,  which   made  them  think   he  fufpected  all  three 
of  having  ill  Deligns  upon  him.     The  two  Princes  pro? 
tefted  they  had  an  unfhaken  Loyalty  for  him,  and  did  not 
queftion  but  the  Duke  their  Brother  had  the  fame,  though 
his  hafty  Temper  caufed    him  fometimes  to    fpeak  with 
too  much  Warmth.     The  King  appeared  fatisfied   with 
The  Dikes  of  (heir  Juftification.     However,  his  Eafinefs  to  be  appeafed, 
after  fhowing  fo  great  Anger,    bred  in  them  Suspicions, 
which  induced  them  to  quit  the  Court,  and  retire  to  their 
Eftates.     Their  withdrawing  was  probably  the  occafion 
of  the  Duke  of  Glcecjler's  Ruin,  as  it  gave  his  Enemies  an 
opportunity  to  inflame  the  King's  Difpleafure  againft  him, 
and  to  determine  him  at  length  to  be  rid  of  fo  troublefome 
an  Infpector.     But  as   nothing    could   be    found    in  his 
Conduct  which   might  expofe  him  to  the  Rigour  of  the 
Law,    and  befides  it  would  be  dangerous  to  deftroy  him 
that  way,    Richard  refolved   to   make  ufe  of  a   fpeedier 
and  more  certain  Method.     To  execute  this  Defign,  he 
came  one   Morning  to  his  Uncle's  Country  Houfe,  and 
finding  him  in  Bed,  defired  him  to  rife  immediately,  and 
Froiffart,      g0  with  him  to  London.     He   pretended,  he  wanted  him 
1.  4.  c.  33.   jn  a  very  jmpoi-tant  Affair,    which  he   would  impart  to 
him  on  the  Road.      The  Duke  prefently  mounting  his 
Horfe,    rode  by  the  King,  who  talked  to  him  about  the 
pretended  Affair,  without  fhowing  he  had  any  other  De- 
fign.    Whilft  they  were  difcourfing  together,  they  came 
te  a  hollow  Way,  where  the  Duke  was  fuddenly  furround- 
ed  with  fome  Horfemen,    and  carried  on  board  a  Ship, 
which  lay  ready  in  the   Thames    to  convey  him  to  Ca- 
Aniaftrt-  lais  (\).     When  the  King  came  to  London,  he  fent   for 
'salr'hif       the  Ear's  of  ^arwick  and  Arundel,  and  after  familiarly 
Warwick     talking  with  them  fome  time  (2),  ordered  them  to  be  ap- 
etr.J  Amn-    prehended  and  fent  to  the  Tower.     He  ferved  the  Lord 
Waiiin        Cobham  in  the  fame  manner  with  fome  others  (3),  whom 
A  Vnehmt-  he  defigned  to  get  rid  of.     Mean   time  the  Intelligence 
tion  atom  a.  ]]e  received  of  the  People's  beginning  to  ftir,  obliged  him 
to  iffue  out  a  Proclamation,   declaring,  thefe  Lords  were 
taken   into  cuffody   for  new  Mifdemeanours,    and    pro- 
mifing    they   fhould   be    proceeded  againft  according  to 
Law. 

This  Proclamation  having  fomewhat  appeafed  the  Peo- 
ple, the  King  fummoncd  all  the  Peers  of  the  Realm  to 
Nottingham  (4).  This  was  done  with  defign  to  found 
them,  rather  than  ask  their  Advice  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding  againft  the  Prifoners,  fince  he  was  al- 
ready determined.  However  he  made  ufe  of  this  Pretence 
to  convene  them.  After  the  Affair  was  debated  in  Coun- 
cil, the  Lords  (5)  fearing  to  incur  either  the  King's  In- 
dignation, or  the  Hatred  of  the  Publick,  if  they  came  to 
any  refolution,  declared  it  to  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that  it 
could  only  be  decided  by  the  Authority  of  the  Parliament. 
This  was  precifely  what  the  King  wanted.  He  had  al- 
AWifat'i/s  reac'y  taken  all  neceffary  Meafures  to  have  a  Parliament 
at  his  devotion.  Some  time  fince,  he  had  changed  all  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  Kingdom,  and  fuffered  none,  but  what  had 
promifed  to  be  fubfervierit  to  his  Defigns.  He  had  taken 
the  fame  Precautions,    with  refpect  to  all  Officers  that 
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had  Credit  and  Power  in  the  Burroughs  and  Counties.  1397. 
So  by  means  of  the  Magiftrates,  and  Perfons  in  publick 
Pofts,  he  had  caufed  fuch  Repiefentativcs  to  be  chofen  as 
he  had  fecured  beforehand.  If  any  were  elecled  not  agree- 
able to  him,  the  Sheriffs  were  ordered  not  to  return  them, 
but  to  caufe  others  to  be  chofen  in  their  room.  Befides, 
as  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  the  fole  Judges  in  the 
Affair  of  Elections,  he  was  well  affured  that  fuch  a  Par- 
liament would  confirm  or  reject,  whom  he  pleafed. 

It  muft  not  be  thought  very  difficult  for  a  King  of 
England  to  execute  fuch  a  Project.  Experience  has  fince 
confirmed,  on  numberlcfs  Occafions,  that  by  the  like  ways, 
it  is  very  poffible,  to  caufe  Representatives  to  be  chofen 
devoted  to  the  Court.  However,  Hiftorians  remark,  that 
it  was  in  this  Parliament,  that  fuch  Practices  were  firft 
ufed.  But  it  muft  likewife  be  added,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  Caufes  of  Richard's  Deftruclion,  as  will  be 
feen  hereafter.  And  indeed  it  is  impoffible  that  a  Nation 
can  fee  their  Liberties  in  the  hands  of  Men,  whom  they 
have  not  themfelvcs  freely  chofen,  without  defiling  to  be 
delivered  from  fuch  an  Oppreffion. 

The  Parliament  being  thus  compofed  (6),  the  Biihop77f  Bij&op 
of  Exeter  (7)  opened  the  Seiiion  with  a  Speech,  labouring  o/Exetert 
to  prove  that  the  Regal  Power  was  unlimited,  and  that  j/f^/f5" 
fuch  as   endeavoured  to  bound  it,   deferved  the  fevereft  Power  of 
Punifhments.     Purfuant  to  this  Principle,  which  met  withrfc  &*& 
a  general  Approbation,    the  Parliament  repealed  the  A£t  ct/"1?" 
of  Grace,  paffed  nine  Years  before  in  favour  of  the  Duke  Abridjj. 
of  Glocejhr,  the  Earls  of  War-wick  and  Arundel,  and  all  Aa>  p»»- 
their  Adherents.     All   the   Acts  were    likewife    annulled V1IL  v'  *** 
paffed  in   the  Parliament,  which  appointed  the    fourteen 
Governours  to  the  King,    as  being  extorted  during   his 
Minority. 

If  the  Parliament  of  13S6,  deferved  to  be  called  ther/,;-(7OTi£ 
Mercilefs,  I  know  no  Name  odious  enough  for  this.   By  mob*  ;v»- 
a  mamfeft  Prevarication,    this  Alfembly  made  no  fcruple'"^1,5' 
to  facrifice  to  the  Paffions  of  the  King  and  his  Minifters,  mer.t. 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  LorJs  of  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  Cotton'j 
the  Liberties  and  Privileges  of  the  People.     Thomas  Arun-*£"&' 
del,  Archbifhop  of  Cantei  bury,    was  impeached  of  High-  Arundel 
Treafon,    for  being  one  of  the  Commiilioners  appointed  battifbtL 
by  the  Parliament  of  1386.,  to  whom  was  committed  the^^"5" 
Inflection    of  the  Adminiftration  of  the  publick  Affairs. 
For  this  new  fort  of  Offence,    the  Archbifhop  was  con- 
demned to   Baniftiment,    and  his  Eftate  confifcated  to  the 
King's  ufe.     Then  the  Earls  of  Arundel  (8)  and  War--    ,    , 
wick  (9),  were  accufed  (10)  of  the  fame  Crimes,  for  which  Warwick 
nine  Years  before  the  King  had  granted  a  Pardon,    and  ***  Arundd 
fentenced  to  die  by  this  truly  mercilefs  Parliament.    Froif-f™"ncalc* 
fart  fays,  the  King  would  be  prefent  at  Arundel's  Exe- 
cution.    Another   Hiftorian  adds,    that  the  Spectacle  re-  >7j   ■  ^ 
mained  Co  deeply  imprinted  in  his  Memory,  that  his  Sleep  executed, 
was  often  interrupted  by  Dreams,  reprefenting  to  him  the  "j^fj" 
Earl  covered  with  Blood,  and  upbraiding  him  with  his  In- J^/1 
juftice.     To  this  contributed,  perhaps,    the  Rumour  that  Wolfing. 
feveral  Miracles  were  wrought  at  the  Tomb  of  the  deceaf- 
ed  (11),    and  that  his  Head  was  miraculoufly  re-joined  to 
his  Body.     Though  to  prevent  the   ill  Confequences  of 
this  falfe  Notion,  the  King  had  ordered  the  Corpfe  to  be 
taken    up  and  expofed  to  publick  view,  ten  days  toge- 
ther, in  a  Church,  it  was  not  poffible  to  cure  the  People 
of  their  Prepoffeffion.     As  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick  who  w     ... 
willingly  confeffed  himfelf  guilty,    without  taking  advan-  bached. 
tage  of  the  Pardon,    he  was  treated  with  lefs  rigour,  his  Waifiag. 
Punifhment  being  changed  into  perpetual  Banifhment  in 
the  Ifle  of  Man.    As  to   the  Duke  of  Glocejler,    in  all  Clocefter 
appearance,    the  King  was  apprehenfive  it  would  be  very'.™(?f].lis_ 
dangerous  to  put  him  to  death  publickly,  or  that  the  Par-  Froiffart. 
liament  would  not  be  fo  compliant  as   to  facrifice  fo  con-  '•  4-  c.  36, 
fiderable  a  Perfon.     Be  this  as  it  will,  he  had  taken  care  v/dUm&- 


(1)  The  Account  given  of  this  TranfacYiOn,  by  Froiffart,  is  as  follows:  "  The  King,  under  pretence  of  a  Hunting-Match,  came  to  a  Seat  of 
"  his  near  Rumfitd  in  Effex,  called  Havering  Bcwer ;  from  whence  he  fet  cut  one  Summer's  Afternoon,  and  came  about  five  a-Clock  (only  with 
'<  a  few  Attendants,  having  left  the  reft  at  Wallbam)  to  the  Duke's  Caftle  at  Plejhey  in  the  fame  Ccunty,  as  if  it  were  to  give  him  a  Vifit.  He  was  re- 
"  ceived  by  the  Duke  and  his  Duchefs  with  all  due  Honour  and  Refpeft ;  and  fupper  was  got  ready  for  his  Majefty.  But  before  he  fat  down,  he  de- 
"  fired  the  Duke  to  rrder  five  or  fix  of  his  Horfes  to  be  fiddled,  to  accompany  him  that  Night  to  London ;  for  that  he  himfelf,  with  his  two  Uncles  of 
"  Lancajler  and  Tort,  was  to  hold  a  Council  the  next  Day,  in  which  he  wanted  alio  his  Advice,  what  Anfwer  to  give  the  Londoners,  to  a  Petition  they 
"  were  to  prcf-nt  him.  Upon  this  the  Duke,  who  fufpefted  no  harm,  taking  along  with  him  only  three  Elquires,  and  four  Servants,  accompanied  the 
"  King  towards  London ;  who  took  the  way  of  Bondelay  (or  Epping-F  rejl)  to  avoid  the  great  Road,  and  Behode,  (perhaps  Brennvood)  and  other  Towns ; 
"  ftill  talking  familiarly  with  the  Duke,  as  they  went  along.  When  they  came  near  Stratford,  between  ten  and  eleven  of  the  Clock,  the  King  putting 
"  Spurs  to  his  Horfe,  rede  away  before;  and  at  the  fame  time  Thomas  Mcrwbiay  Earl-Marlhal,  who  lay  in  Anibufli  with  a  great  Number  of  Horfemen, 
"  fcized  upon  the  Dukr,  who  in  vain  cried  out  to  the  King  for  help."  Froiffart,  1.  4.  c.  33,  36.  The  Caftle  of  Plejkey,  where  King  Richard  came 
to  the  Duke,  was  the  Sc.it  of  the  High-Conftables  of  England  even  before  the  Conquer!.  Thomas  tVoodjhci  became  poffefTed  of  it,  by  his  marrying  Eleanor, 
eldeft  Daughter,  and  one  of  the  Coheireffca  of  Humphrey  de  Bobun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Effex.  Of  this  famous  and  antient  Caftle,  nothing  now  remains 
bat  the  Mount. 

(2)  He  gave  them  many  fair  Words  and  gracious  Promifes ;  and  had  invited  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  a  Feaft  the  fame  Day  he  had  him  arrcfteJ. 
Waljing.  p.  354. 

(3)  And  alfo  Sir  John  Cheney,  he.     The  Lord  Cobban  was  fent  Prifoner  to  Jtrfty.     Idem.  p.  355. 
(4.)  On  the  firft  of  Augu/l. 

(5)  Thefe  Lords  were,  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  Nottingham,  Somcrfctfhirc,  Salisbury;  Tbomdl  Lord  Dijfenfer,  and  William  lc  Soteft, 
ll'aljing.  p.  354. 

(6)  This  Parliament  met  at  Vi'eflmirfler ,  on  September  17.     Cotton's  Abridg.   p.  367.      Tyrrel,  p.  964. 

(7)  Edmund  Stafford,  who  was  conlecrated  in  1395.     He  was  Lcid-Chajiceilor. 

(8)  Richard  Fax-Alan.  re,)  Thomas  Beauchamp. 

(10)  The  Ear]  of  Ar-mdrl on  the  :iS  of  September,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  the  28th  of  the  time  Month,    See  G>.7;n'i  AhiJg.  p.  j;y, 
(it)  He  was  bvried  in  the  Church  of  the  Augufin  Friers  in  Lcr.djr..     ll'aljing.  p.    355, 
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as  was  afterwards  known,  to  have  him  privately  ftrang- 
led  (1 )  at  Calais.  Mean  time,  his  Enemies  gave  out  that 
he  died  of  an  Apoplexy,  and  before  he  expired,  confefFed 
himfelf  guilty  of  Treafon  againft  the  King.  Upon  this 
Report,  without  any  examination  of  the  Grounds,  the 
Duke's  whole  Eftate  was  confifcated  to  the  King's  Ufe. 

It  was  almoft  impoffible  that  thefe  Severities  fhould  not 
produce  fome  alteration  among  the  Nobility.  But,  to 
prevent  Accidents,  Richard  took  care  to  gratify  the  prin- 
cipal Lordr,    and  particularly  the   Princes   of   the   Blood. 


Cabals  of  an  ambitious  Prince.  Accordingly,  it  has  often  1  398. 
happened,  that  inftcad  of  procuring  the  Good  of  the 
Realm,  they  have  produced  Confufion,  and  the  Subver- 
sion of  the  Laws,  one  while  by  too  much  depreffing  the 
Prerogative  Royal,  another  while,  by  carrying  it  higher 
than  is  confident  with  thcWelfare  of  the  Nation.  At  fuch 
times,  the  Evii  is  fo  much  the  harder  to  be  cured,  as  what 
is  done  by  the  Parliament  is  deemed  to  flow  from  the 
unanimous  Confent  of  the  whole  Nation.  For  this  Rca- 
fon,  it  rarely  happens  that  this  diforder  can  be  remedied, 


He  created  [Henry]  Earl  of  Derby  his  Coufin,  cldeft  Son     but  by  means  as  violent  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  to  produce 

it,  from  whence  generally  fpring  Civil  Wars.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  the  domertick  Troubles, 
which  have  all  along  afflicted  England  more  than  any 
other  European  State. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  violent  Method 
practiced  by  Richard  to  attain  to  Arbitrary  Power,  I  mean 
forced  Elections,   and   the  Opinions  of   the  Judges,    was 


of  the  Di'ke  of  Lancajler,  Duke  of  Hereford,  [Edward 
Plantagcnet]  Earl  of  Rutland,  eldeft  ion  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  was  made  Duke  of  Albemarle.  [Thomas  dc  Hol- 
land] Earl  of  Kent,  received  the  Title  of  Duke  of  Sur- 
rey. [John  de  Holland,]  Earl  of  Huntington,  the  King's 
half  Brother,  was  created  Duke  of  Exeter.  [Thomas 
Mowbray,]  Earl    of  Nottingham,   Duke  of  Norfolk  ;   and 


[Sir  William  le  Scroope]  Earl  of  Wilt/hire  (2).     Laftly,  out     exactly  copied  in  our  days  by  one  of  his  SucceSFors,  who 
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had  without  doubt  the  fame  Intention.  But  we  may  add, 
that  the  Attempts  of  thefe  two  Monarchs  ferved  only  to 
promote  their  own  Destruction, and  that  their  defigns came 
to  the  fame  Cataftrophe.  This  is  what  we  are  going  to 
fee,  with  regard  to  Richard  II,  in  the  remaining  Pan  of 
his  Reign. 

Every  thing  feemed    to    contribute  to   the  fupport  of  Richard 
the  King,  in   the  Enjoyment  of  the  defpotick  Power  he 
had  lately  aSTumed.     They  who  would  have  been   moll 
capable  of  oppofmg  his   defigns,    had  fufFered   a   tragical 
Death,  or  were  banifhed  the  Realm;  and  they  who  Still 
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of  complaifance  to  the  Duke  of  Lancajler,  the  King  made 
[John  Beaufort]  his  eldeft  Son  by  his  third  Marriage, 
who  was  already  Earl  of  Somerfet,  Marquils  of  Somerfet  (3). 
To  thtle  honourable  Titles  he  added  other  Favors,  by  di- 
stributing among  thefe  Louis  the  forfeited  Eftates  of  the 
Duke  of  Glocejler,  and  of  the  Earls  of  Aiundel  and  War- 
wick (4). 

In  thofe  days  the  Parliament  ftldom  fat  above  one 
SefTion,  unlefs  the  Bufinefs  tcqutrcd  a  Short  Prorogation. 
But  this  was  too  well  difpofed  lor  the  Kinsr,  to  be  willing 
to  run  the  hazard  of  having  one  lcf>  devoted  to  him.     So 

not  thinking  Sit  to  difiolve  it,  he  was  plcafed  to  adjourn  it  remained,  were  gained  by  Places,  Grants,  or  other  forts 
to  Shrewsbury  ;  this  Town  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  of  Favours.  The  great  Officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Go- 
li'ales,  where  he  had  many  Friends,  feeming  more  pro-  vernors  of  the  Towns  and  Counties,  were  all  devoted  to 
per  for  his  Defigns  than  London,  where  lie  knew  he  was  the  King.  Among  the  Magistrates  of  the  Towns  and 
not  beloved.  Country,    not  one   was   fufFered  but  what  was   ready  to 

The  new  Seffion  (c)  was  only  a  Continuation  of  the     promote,  to  the  utmoft,  the  Increafe  of  the  Regal  Power, 
extraordinary  Proceedings    already  began  at  Wejlminjler.     Notwithstanding  all  thefe  Advantages,  Richard  was  much 
The  Parliament  Strove   to  carry  the  Prerogative  Rojal  to     mistaken,  in  imagining  this  new-acquired  Power  was  Safe 
a  greater  height,  than  any  King  of  England  had  ever  pre-     Fince  the  People  were  not  for  him,  but  on  the  contrary,' 
tended  to  Stretch  it,  and  eStabliShed  fuch  Maxims  as  were 
destructive  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Liberties  of  the  Peo- 
ple. 1  hey  approved,  as  conformable  to  Law,  the  Opinions 
for  which  nine  Years  before,  the  Judges  were  condemn- 
ed.    Purfuant  to  this  Principle,  the  Judges  who  attended 
during  the  Sitting  of  the  Parliament,  deciJed,  tYaxlVhen 
the  King  probofed  any  Articles   to  be  debated  in  Parliament, 
it  was  High  Treafon  to    bring  in   others   before  the  King's 
were  firft  difpaiched.     By  this  and  the  like  decifions,  the 
Cafes    of  High  Treafon   were  fo  multiplied,    that  hardly 

was  it  poliible  to  prevent  falling  into  that  Crime,  unlets  Flatterers,  they  fancy  all  the  reft  of  the  People 
by  making  the  King's  Will  and  Pleafure  the  Cole  Rule  of  the  fame  Sentiments,  and  generally  it  is  too  late 
Action  (6).  At  iaft  under  colour  of  difpatching  Bufi- 
nefs,  the  Parliament  appointed  a  certain  Number  of 
Commissioners  (7),  who  were  inverted  with  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  whole  Houfe.  Thus  by  an  unprecedented 
Act,  the  whole  Power  of  the  Nation  was  devolved  to 
the  King,  twelve  Peers,  and  Fix  Commoners.  To  give 
the  more  Strength  to  thefe  irregular  Proceedings,  the 
King  caufed  them  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Pope's  Bull, 
which  was  published  in  all  the  Counties  of  the  King- 
dom (8). 

During  this  fecond  Seffion,  Richard  brought  into 
Shrewsbury  a  numerous  Guard  of  the  Militia  of  Chcjlnre, 
who  exptelled  fo  Strong  an  Inclination  to  ferve  him,  that 


hated  him  for  his  violent  Actions.  It  is  even  likely,  that 
among  thofe  whom  he  accounted  his  Friends,  there  were 
many,  who,  out  of  Weaknefs  or  Prudence,  did  but  conceal 
their  real  Sentiments,  till  an  opportunity  offered  to  fiee 
the  Kingdom  from  the  Yoke  it  began  to  groan  under. 
And  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  fooner  than  the  King 
imagined ;  for  fuft'ering  himfelf  to  be  Fwayed  by  his  PaC- 
fion,  he  had  not  the  Prudence  to  keep  within  Come 
Bounds,  an  Error  which  Princes  of  his  Character  feldom 
fail  of  committing.     As  they  are  always  furrounded  with 

are  in 
generally  it  is  too  late  before 
they  perceive,  that  the  final]  Numbers  they  have  gained, 
is  a  weak  Defence  againft  the  Fury  of  an  imaged  Na- 
tion. For  a  while,  five  or  fix  hundred  PerCons,  who 
compoCe  the  Parliament, 'and  Come  hundreds  oC  Ma°i- 
ftrates  in  the  Towns  and  Counties,  feem  to  make  the 
Body  of  the  Nation,  and  the  reft  are  reckoned  as  nothing. 
But  a  time  comes  when  every  Single  Peifon  muft  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  then  the  Number  of  thofe  that 
are  in  Office,  is  infinitely  fmall  in  comparifon  of  the  reft 
of  the  Nation. 


Richard,  incapable  of  making  thefe  Reflections,  fuffer-  Sgarrd  tc 
ed   himfelt  to    be  blindly   guided    by  his  Paffion,    which  «««■  '*• 
made  him  confider,  as  a  great  Advantage,  all  occafions  off,**",  °f 

to    gratify  the  County,    he    erected  it    into   a  Principa-     exerctfing   the  Arbitrary   Power  he    thought    to    have  to  wwolk. 

l'tv  (9).  firmly  eStabliShed.     Towards   the  end  of  the  Year  1398    Walfing. 

Let  us   Stay  here  a  moment,  and   reflect  on  the  Con-     he  gave   a  fignal  Proof  of  the  little  regard  he  intended  to  Froiirjrt' 

ftitution  of  the  EtigUJb  Government.     It   is  certain,    the     have  for  his  Subjeds,  on  occafion  of  a  Quarrel  between  39?'  °' %*' 

two  of  the  principal  Lords  of  his  Court.  The  Duke  of 
Hereford,  eldeft  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancajler,  awed  by 
the  Examples  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  his  Uncle,  and  the 
other  Lords,  whom  the  King  had  facrificed  to  his  Re- 
venge, limiting  his  Defiles,  made  it  the  height  of  his 
Ambition,    to  keep  in  his   favour,   and  carefully  endea- 


Inltitution  of  Parliaments  is  very  advantagious  to  the 
Kingdom,  being  the  only  fupport  oC  the  Liberties  of  the 
People,  who,  without  that,  would  long  fince  have  fallen 
into  a  fatal  Slavery.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  thefe  ASIemblies  become  fometimes  very 
dangerous,  when  influenced  by  Popular  Factions,  or  the 


(1)  He  was  not  ftrangled,    but   fmotherfd    between  two  Feather-beds,    in  September ;    as  appears  by  the  Confeflion  of  John  Hall,  a  Servant  of  Tl  - 
Mmubray,  Duke  of  Nor/oik,   Captain  of  Calais ;     which    Hall    was    concerned   in    that    Mulder,    and    executed    for    it,    in  the   War    :j.co.     See    Cotton' 
Ahndg.  p.  400.      His  Br,Jy  was  brought    over    to   England,    foon  after    his  Death,    as  appears   by  King   Richard's  Order    for   that   purpofe     dated  C 
{Rymcrt  Feed.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  20,  21.)  and  buried  in  IVeJtmnfler- Abbey.     According  to  fome,  it  was  at  firft  buried  in  his  Cattle  ot  Hadl'e  in  EfTcx    thence" 
removed  into  the  Church  of  the  College  founded   by   him  at  Plefhey   for  Canons-Regular,    and  afterwards  into  WcflminfL,  Abbey,  where  his  Tomb  is  ftiU 

(2)  Rapin  fays  by  mifiake,  of  Glocejler.     It  was  Thomas  It  Defpenfer,   who  was  created   Earl  of  Ghcefler.     Durdalt.  Welti*?.     Thomas  Pere,  ■> 
created  Earl  of  tVorcefier ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Neviil  Earl  of  Wejlmoreland.  '  *  Ji  rt"y  *""  "" 

( 3)  He  was  firft  made  Marquifs  of  Dorfet ;  but  this  Title  wa;  aft,  rwards  changed  into  Marquifs  of  Somerfet,  by  a  new  Charter  of  the  Creation,  bearing  the 
fame  Date  with  the  former.      Nevertlielefs,  tlicugh  his  fill!  Title  was  cancelled,   he  was  always   called  Marquils  of  Dorfet.     Dugdaie. 

(4)  Alter  this,  on  September  30.  the  Bifhops  and  Loids  took  an  Oath  to  obferve  all  the  Statutes,  &c,  made  in  this  Parliament;  the  Form  of  wh  '1 
Oatli  fee  in  Tyrrel,    p.  977. 

(c.)  Which  began  Jan.  29.    Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  371.     See  Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  21. 

(6)  It  was  alfo  made  Treafon  :  1.  For  any  P  irfon  whatfoever  to  compafs  or  imagine  the  King's  Death  ;  2.  To  contrive  his  Depofirjon  ;  3.  To  ride 
armed  or  make  War  againft  the  King  in  hi  Realm ;  4.  Or  to  d  (claim  the  Homage.  And  the  Heirs  of  all  Perlons  convicted  of  any  ot'  thefe  four  Articles 
were  tor  ever  to  be  deprived  ot  the  Land  and  Poffealions   of   their  Anceftors.     Comp.  llijl.  p.  278. 

(7)  The  Dukes  of  Lancajler,  Tort,  Albemarle,  Surrey,  Exeter;  the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet;  the  Earls  of  March,  Salisbury,  Northumberland,  Gloeefier  Win. 
cbcfler  and  //  tltjhire,  or  any  fix  ot  them  ;  together  with  John  Huffy,  Hen.y  Green,  John  R,.fl,  Henry  Cbelmfw.cic,  Robert  Tey,  and  J:hn  Goicfre,  Kniehtl 
ror  the  Commons  ot  the  Kingdom,  or  any  three  of  them.     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  374.      Tyrrcl,  p.  985. 

(8)  This  Parliament  granted  the  King  the  Subfidy  of  Wool,  Leather,  and  Wool-fells  for  Life;   and  one  Tenth  and  Fifteenth,  and   half  a  Tenth    and 

halt  a  Fllteenth.      Rot.  Pari.  %I  Ric.  II.  N.  75.      Cottons  Abridr.  p.  374.  »wmi,  mm 

(9)  And  added  to  the  reft  of  his  own  Titles  that  of  Prince"  of  Cbcjltr. 
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voured  to  avoid  giving  any  caufe  of  Sufpicion.  It  was, 
probably,  from  this  Confrderation,  that  fearing  the  Duke 
bf  Norfolk  had  laid  a  Snare  for  him,  in  fpeaking  to  him 
very  difrefpectfully  of  the  King  ( 1 ),  he  informed  Richard 
of  the  fame.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  denying  he  had 
ever  fpoken  again  ft  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford 
maintaining  his  Accufation,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  Af- 
fair fhould  be  decided  according  to  the  Law  of  Chivalry, 
that  is,  by  fingle  Combat  (2).  Coventry  was  appointed 
for  the  Duel,  at  which  the  King  would  be  prefent  in  Per- 
fon.  But  juft  as  the  two  Dukes  were  entering  the  Lilts, 
the  King,  on  pretence  of  avoiding  the  Effufion  of  Blood, 
but  in  reality  to  be  rid  of  thefe  two  Lords  at  once,  com- 
manded them  to  proceed  no  farther.  Then,  though  there 
could  be  but  one  guilty,  he  banifhed  them  both,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  for  Life,  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford  for 
ten  Years.  The  former  died  fhortly  after  at  Venice,  and 
the  other  retired  into  France  (3).  This  Act  of  Autho- 
rity was  no  lefs  contrary  to  the  Privileges  of  the  Nobi- 
lity, than  what  the  King  had  hitherto  done  with  regard 
to  the  whole  Nation  in  general ;  for  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Land,  thefe  Lords  could  only  be  tried  by  their  Peers. 
But  at  that  time  the  Privileges  of  the  People  were  little 
regarded. 

Not  long  after  the  Duke  of  Hereford's  departure,  his 
Father,  the  Duke  oILancaf.cr,  died  ("+)  little  lamented  by 
the  People,  and  ftill  lefs  by  the  King,  who  could  not 
help  fearing  him.  By  the  Death  of  this  Prince,  his  Ho- 
nours and  Effaces,  which  were  very  confiderable,  fell  to 
the  Duke  of  Hereford  his  Son,  to  whom  before  his  de- 
parture, the  King  had  remitted  four  Years  of  his  Banifh- 
ment.  Moreover,  he  had  granted  him  Letters  Patent, 
impowering  him,  though  in  Exile,  to  take  polleflion  by 
his  Attorney  of  his  Fees,  that  fhould  happen  to  fall  to 
him  in  his  Abfence,  with  a  fufpenfion  of  Homage  till  his 
return  (5).  Notwithstanding  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  Duke  his  Father,  the  King,  by  a  Sentence  no  lefs 
unjult  than  the  former,  decreed,  that  his  Banifhment  fhould 
be  perpetual,  and  confifcated  all  hi>  Eftate. 

By  fuch  Ads  of  defpotick  Power,  the  Laws  and  Li- 
berties of  England  were  in  a  deplorable  ftate.  The 
Dukes  of  Lancajhr  and  Gloeejler,  and  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del beina  dead,  JVaiwick  fent  away,  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  in  Exile, 
there  was  fcarce  a  Man  in  the  Kingdom  able  to  oppofe 
the  Arbitrary  Power  ufurped  by  the  King.  The  Duke 
of  York  alone,  the  King's  Uncle,  might  have  defended 
the  Nation's  Interefts.  But  as  he  loved  his  eafe,  he  was 
no  proper  Perfon  to  engage  in  fuch  an  Undertaking. 
Richard  feeing  himfelf  therefore  above  all  reftraint,  gave 
himfelf  up  to  a  foft  and  effeminate  Life,  regardlefs  of  the 
Good  of  the  Publick.  Mean  time,  his  Minifters,  little 
qualified  for  their  Pofts,  fuffered  their  Affairs  to  decay, 
and  faw  without  any  concern,  the  Englijh  Nation  fall  into 
the  utmoft  contempt.  The  Scots  frequently  broke  the 
Truce  (6),  by  Incurfions  upon  the  Borders,  being  very 
fure,  the  Court  of  England  was  far  from  thinking  of  re- 
venging their  Infults.  The  Englijh  PolfciTtons  in  France 
were  almoft  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the  Places  which 
might  one  day  have  ferved  to  repair  thefe  LolTes,  were 
fold  without  any  neceffity.  The  Merchant  Ships  were 
daily  plundered  by  the  Corfairs  of  France  and  the  Low- 
Countries,  without  any  means  ufed  to  protect  the  Trade. 
Amidlt  thefe  diforders,  the  Minifters,  of  whom  the  Earl 
of  JViltJhire  was  the  chief,  fought  only  to  augment  the 
King's  Revenues,  by  Borrowings,  new  Taxes,  and  ftill 
lefs  legal  Ways.  Pretences  were  no  longer  fought  to 
demand  Subfidies  ;  the  Minifters  whole  Bufrnefs  was  only 
to  find  fpeedy  and  effectual  means  to  extort  Money  from 
the  People,  to  whom  the  demanding  it  was  thought  to  be 
too  great  an  Honour.  At  length,  having  pradfifed  divers 
Expedients,  as  unjuft  as  extraordinary,  to  fupply  the 
King's  prodigious  Expences  (7),  and  fatisfy  his  Minifters 


Avarice,  a  Method  was  ufed  which  could  not  fail  of  pro-    1398, 
curing  large  Sums.     As  the  late  Parliament  had   revetfed 
the  Pardon  granted   in  1386,  to  the  Duke  of  G'oce/lers 
Adherents,  Accufatrons  were  brought  againft  fuch  as  had 
then  taken  Arms  in  favour  of  that  Prince.     By  the  Judg-  Tbe  Efiatet 
merits  given   upon   thtfe  Accufation?,  feventeen  Counties  "(/"■""'"■ 
were  condemned  as  guilty   of  Trsafon,    and  the  Efbtes„^^/„ 
of  all  the  Inhabitants  adjudged  to  the  King.     In  this  Ex-'l'lE*g- 
tremity,  the  richer  fort  ot  Gentlemen  and  Burgefles  were  pjall'"s: 
forced,  in  order  to  avoid    the  foizureof  their  Eftates,  to  Lambtthl 
give  blank  Obligations,    which  the  King  caufed   to   be 
filled  with  what  Sums  he  was  pleafed  to  exact.     More- 
over, by  what  was  inferted   in  thefe  Notes,  which  were 
termed  Ragmans  (8),  every   Perfon   was   bound,    under  Aa.  Pub. 
great  Penalties,  to  fupport  the  Statutes  of  the  Shrewsbury  vlH-p-'°9> 
Parliament,  and  all  the   fuhfequent  Acts ;  that   is  to  fay, 
they  entirely  threw  themfelves  upon  the  King's  Mercv  (9). 
It    was     impndible    that   a    Government    fo   tyrannical, 
fhould    not    draw   the  hatted    of  the  Nation   upon   the 
Prince  and  his  Inflruments.     It  was  alfo  very  vilible,   that 
thefe  OppreiTir.ns  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  People,  an 
ardent  defrre  of  freeing  themfelves  from  them,  infomuch 
that  the  leaft  Spark  was  capable  of  producing  a  fatal  Com- 
buftion. 

Whilft  England  was  expofed  to  all  thefe  Calamities,  Rebellion  m 
the  Irijh,  contemning  the  fmall  number  of  Troops  left  by  l'f3ni- 
Richard  in  their  Country,  took  up  Arms  with  one  Con-  March"' 
fent.     Roger  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  Governor  of  Ire- pin. ' 
land,  oppofrng  the  Rebels,    was   flain   in  the  firft  Battle.  Walf'n§. 
This  Prince,   who  was  declared   by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
preemptive  Heir  of  the  Crown,  Ielt  two  Sons,  Edmund 
and  Roger,  the  eldeft  of  whom  fucceeded  him  in  his  Ho- 
nour  of  Earl  of  March,  and  died  without  Iflue,  as  well 
as  Roger  his  Brother.      But  the  Marriage  of  Ann  their 
Sifter  with   the  Duke  of  York's  fecond  Son,  proved  a  fer- 
tile fource  of  Troubles,  which  long  afflicted  the  King- 
dom. 

Richard  receiving  the  News  of  the  Irijh  Revolt,    re-  rl'  K*z 
folved  to  go  in  Perfon  and  chaftife  the  Rebels,  being  in  a^'hT''^' 
terrible   Rage,  that  fuch   a  pitiful    and   wretched   People  Waifing. ' 
fhould  dare  to  contemn   his  Power,  at  a  time  when  he  Aa-  Pub- 
found  no  oppofrtion  in  England.     Purfuant  to  this  Refo-  J/J^f" 1%' 
lution,  he  levied  a  numerous  Army,  which  furnifhed  him  great ■Sum. 
with  a  frefh  occafron  to  exact  great  Sums  from  his  Sub- 
jects ( 1  o),  whereby  he  confiderably  increafed  the  hatred 
already  entertained  againft  him. 

When  he  was  ready  to  imbark,    fome  Sufpicions  in-     1399. 
ftilled  into  him,  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Governor  <rbe  E*'l  of 
of  the  northern  Counties,  moved  him  to  fend  that  Earl  a  ^"i"^1",* 
pofitive  Order  to  come  and  join  him  without  delay.     But  chrcd  a 
the  Earl  excufing   himfelf,  on  account  that  his  Prefence  7V"''^. 
was  abfolutely  neceflary  in  thole  Parts,  the  King,  without  (  r'"n'"T- 
further  Examination,  pronounced  him  a  Traitor  (11),  and 
ordered  all  his  Eftate  to  be  feized.     Then  leaving  the  Re-  The  King 
gency  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Duke  of  York  his  Uncle,  ™r*  ,be 
he  fet  fail,  and  arrived  May  the  31ft  at  Waterford,  from  y^  Rc. 
whence  he  marched  to  Dublin.     He  was  attended  by  the  v-t. 
Sons  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,   by  his  third  Wife,  and  Walfinfr 
by  thofe  of  the  late  Duke  ot  Gloeejler,  whom  he  carried 
like  Hoftages;  and  had  taken  with  him  the  belt  part  of 
his  Jewels,  as  if  he  had   forefeen  he  fhould  never  more 
return   to  his  Palace.     He  made   at  firft   fome  Progrefs 
againft  the  Rebels,  and  in  feveral  Encounters,  gave  Marks 
of  Valour,  which  caufed  a  belief,  that   if  hitherto  he  had 
fhewn  no  great  Inclination   for  War,  it  was  not  to   be 
afcribed  fo  much  to  a  want  ot  Courage,  as  to  a  bad  Edu- 
cation. 

But  whilft   his  Vanity  was  flattered   with  the  Ad  van-  Confyiracy  in 
tages  he  gained  over  the  Irijh,  a  Confpiracy  was  forming  ^b'311"'* 
in   England   to  deprive    him  of  the  Crown.     Under  an 
arbitrary   Government,    fuch    as  Richard's,    there    muft 
needs  be  great  numbers  of  Male-contents.     Some  Perfons 
indeed  find  their   account   in   the  abfolute  Power  of  the 


(1)  The  Wcrd;  were,  That  the  King  notwithflanding  his  fair  Countenances,  and  great  Oaths,  did  yet  intend  to  opprefs  the  Duke  of  Lar.cn/ler,  and  the 
two  Dukes  of  Albemarle  and  Exeter,  viz.  Edward  Planlagenet,  and  John  de  Holland.  Citron's  Abridg.  p.  371.  Placita  C:nn.  in  Pari.  21.  Ric.  II,  This 
Accufation   again!!    the  Duke  of  Nor/elk,    was  brought  in   by  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  on  Jan.  30,  while  the  Parliament  was  fitting. 

(2)  F  art,  .  .  -  ,  nd  others,  who  lay  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  accufed  the  Duke  of  Hereford  of  having  fpoken  ill  of  the  King,  were  miftaken. 
See  the  A  is  of  Parliament  21  Ric.  II.     Rapin.     C-Jlier  js  likewife  guilty  of  this  Error,  p.  603.  Vol.  I. 

(3)  Whei  e  he  was  nobly  received  by  the  King  of  France,  and  found  fuch  favour  in  that  Court  that  he  was  offered  in  Marriage,  the  only  Daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  the  laid  King's  Uncle.  But  King  Richard  having  notice  thereof,  ufed  means  to  Hop  the  Profccution  of  that  Treaty.  Froijfan.  1.  4, 
c.  45,  46. 

(4)  7^"  >f  Gaunt  Dike  of  L  in,  i/lcr,  d'ed  about  Feb.  2.  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  Cathedral,  where  his  Monument  was  to  be  feen  till  the  great  Fire, 
See  a  Print  of  it  in  Sandjord's  GeJieal  Hiji.   p.  255. 

(;;)  Or  fin   1  m  derate  Fine.     "'•••'';•  p.  357. 

(6)  This  year,  on  0t~foherz6,  Commiflioners  from  both  Nations  met  at  Haudenjlanh,  on  the  Borders  of  the  two  Kingdo-ns,  to  take  care  of  the  Releafe 
and  Exchange  of  Prifoners,  taken  fince  the  Truce  of  Leulingbam,  in  1389;  and  to  regulate  all  Affairs  relating  to  the  Borders.     See  Ryrnrr'tFcrd.  Tom. 

VIII.  p.  54^  &«■  ._.         .       , 

(-)  Among  other  Expedients,  they  borrowed  very  large  Sums  of  the  Abbies,  Towns,  and  Men  ot  Eftates  in  the  Kingdom,  giving  them  Securities  for 
their  being  repaid  again  ;  which  was   never  done.     See  Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  VIII.  p.   9. 

(5)  They  were  afterwards  burnt  by  order  of  Henry  IV.     Rymcr's  FarJ.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  109. 

(q)  Among  other  Grievances,  the  Sheriffs  of  all  the  Counties  throughout  the  Kingdom,  were  forced  to  take  an  unuuial  Oath,  viz.  That  they  w<  uld  obey 
all  the  King's  Commaads,  whether  under  the  Broad-Seal,  Privy-Seal,  or  Signet ;  and  if  they  knew  any  Perfon  in  their  rtfpecVive  Bailiwicks,  that  had  fpeke 
any  thing  to  the  Scandal  or  Difgrace  of  the  King,  they  Ihuuld  imprit'rn  them,  of  what   Degree  or  Condition  bevel  they  were.     rVulfmg.  Yp.dig.  p.  553. 

(jo)  '2.  Walfingbam  fays,  that  he  extorted  Money  from  his  Subject  ;  made  them  furniih  him  with  Horlcs,  Carriages,  and  Victuals,  for  his  Expedition, 
without  paying  any  thing,  which  rendered  him  more  odious  than  ever,  p.  356, 

(11;  And  raufcd  him  "to  be  baniihed,     F'fjjatt,  1,  4.  c,  47, 

7  Prince, 
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Prince,  but  they  are  far  from  being  the  Majority.  So, 
though  a  King  of  this  Character  is  commonly  furround- 
ed  with  a  crowd  of  Ptattercrs,  who  endeavour  to  perfuade 
him,  that  the  People  bear  his  Yoke  patiently  ;  if  he  lias 
any  Knowledge  of  the  World,  he  ought  to  confider, 
there  is  no  preferving  the  Power  acquired  by  force,  but 
by  the  fame  way  it  was  ufurped.  And  if  he  is  fo  im- 
politick,  as  to  confide  in  Subjects  he  has  violently  op- 
preffed,  in  vain  does  he  expect  from  them  a  Fidelity, 
which  fcrves  only  to  increafe  their  Mifery.  This  is  what 
Richard  did  not  fail  to  experience.  By  an  imprudent 
Security,  he  had  left  his  Kingdom,  and  carried  all  his 
Forces  into  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  the  People's  hatred 
of  him  was  at  the  higheft  ;  wherein  he  committed  a  capital 
Error,  which  his  Enemies  failed  not  to  improve.  lie 
was  fcarce  gone  for  Ireland,  with  almoft  all  the  Lords 
his  Creatures,  but  the  Male-contents  in  England  began 
to  think  of  means  to  dethrone  him.  To  that  end,  after 
'  feveral  Conferences  together,  they  fent  Word  to  the  Aich- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  who,  fince  his  Banifhmcnt,  was 
retired  into  France,  "  That  all  England  was  ready  to 
"  rife,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  Leader  of  Di- 
"  ftindtion  tot  head  the  Male-contents.  That  upon  ma- 
"  ture  Deliberation,  they  thought  none  fo  piopcr  as  the 
"  Duke  of  Hereford,  for  whom  the  People  had  a  great 
"  Efteem  and  Affection,  and  who  moreover  had  a  very 
"  plaufible  Pretence  to  take  up  Arms,  to  demand  Satis- 
"  faction  for  the  Injuries  he  had  fuftered  :  That  if  the 
"  Duke  would  repair  into  England,  they  engaged  to 
"  aflift  him  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Power  ;  and  in  the 
"  prefent  difpofition  of  the  Nation,  there  was  no  doubt, 
"  but  they  would  join  thofe  that  fhould  undertake  to 
"  free  them  from  the  Oppreflion  they  endured."  The 
Archbifhop,  who  was  himfelf  extremely  incenfed  againft 
the  King,  communicating  this  Letter  to  the  Duke,  that 
Prince  rcfolved  to  lay  hold  of  the  Juncture,  to  try  what 
Fortune  would  do  in  his  favour.  However,  as  he  was 
fenfible  he  could  not  carry  on  this  Enterpiize  by  him- 
felf, he  took  care  fo  to  manage  it,  that  he  might  eafily 
defift,  in  cafe  things  were  not  difpoled  as  he  was  made 
to  expect.  Purfuant  to  this  Resolution,  he  privately  re- 
paired into  Bretcgne,  where  he  fitted  out  three  Ships,  and 
embarked  in  Company  with  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury (1),  and  about  fourfcore  Men,  among  whom  there 
were  but  fixteen  or  eighteen  Lances  (2).  With  this  final  1 
Force  he  fet  fail,  and  hovered  fome  time  about  the  Coafl 
of  England,  now  in  one  Place,  then  in  another,  with- 
out landing  any  where.  His  defign  was  to  fee  what  Effect 
his  Approach  would  have  among  the  People,  and  to  en- 
gage the  Englijl)  openly  to  declare  for  him,  in  a  belief 
that  he  was  attended  with  greater  Force.  This  Trial 
fucceeded  beyond  expectation.  When  it  was  known 
that  he  was  on  the  Coaft,  the  People  rife  in  feveral  Parts, 
not  confidering  whether  the  Aid  which  appeared  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  protect  them  ;  and  this  readinefs  determined  the 
Duke  to  pufh  his  Enterprize  farther.  In  the  beginning  of 
"July  (3),  he  landed  at  Ravcnfpur  in  York/hire,  where  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Henry  Percy  his  Son  (4)  im- 
mediately joined  him  with  fome  Troops.  After  this  Junc- 
tion, the  concourfe  of  People,  flocking  in  Crowds  to  lift 
under  his  Banners,  was  fo  great,  that  in  a  few  days  his 
Army  was  threefcore  thoufand  ftrong.  So  eager  were  the 
Nobles  and  People  to  put  themfclvcs  under  the  Protection 
of  a  Prince,  who  flood  himfelf  in  fo  great  need  of  their 
Ailiftance. 

As  foon  as  the  Duke  of  York,  Regent  of  the  Kingdom, 
heard  of  the  Duke's  Landing,  he  called  a  Council  (5)  to 
confider  of  the  neceffary  Meafures  on  this  occafion.  But 
the  hourly  News  of  the  increafe  of  the  Duke's  Forces, 
and  the  Difpofition  of  the  Kingdom,  quickly  made  the 
Counfellors,  among  whom  there  were  few  Perfons  of 
Abilities,  defpair  of  being  able  to  remedy  the  Evil.  In  this 
perplexity,  they  committed  a  capital  Fault,  in  refolving 
to  quit  London  and  retire  to  St.  Albans.  This  imprudent 
Step  was  extremelv  prejudicial  to  the  King's  Affairs.  The 
Lords  of  the  Council  were  no  fooner  departed  from  Lon- 
don, but  the  Citizens,  no  longer  reftrained  by  thePrcfence 
of  thofe  who  reprefented  the  King's  Perfon,  declared  for 
the  Duke,  and  by  their  Example,  diew  in  fuch  Towns, 
as  would  not  yet  have  ventured  to  proceed  fo  far. 

Mean  time  the  Duke,  who,  at  his  Arrival  in  England, 
had  taken  the  Title  of  Duke  of  Lancajler,  publifhed  a 
Manifefto,    letting  forth,    without  (Viewing  he   had  any 


to  obtain  Satisfaction  for  all  the Injuftlcc*  done  him.     This    1599. 
Manifefto   produced   fo   great  an  Effect,     that  when  the  " 
Regent  would  have  iflued  out  CommiiTions  to  levy  Troops,  ""'V'.'    ' 
he  hardly  found  any  willing  to  accept  them.      Every  one 
faid  publickly,    he  did  not  care  to  oppofe  the  lawful  Prc- 
tenfions  of  a  Prince   fo  unjuftly  opprefled.      This  Refufal72'"" "  ■ 
convincing  the  Earl  of  Wdtjhire,  and  the  reft  of  the  Mini-^,.'n';;  "Jj 


viii.  p.  S4.  Defign  upon  the  Ciown,  that  he  had  taken  Arms  purely 

of  Arundzl,  the  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Thmas  ErpingtMl,    and  Sir  Tb'.mas  Ramf. 


ftry,  that  inftead  of  being  able  to  fupport  their  Authority,*  1 
they  ran  the  hazard  of  feeing  themfclvcs  facrificed  to  the'  '  m* 
publick  Hatred,  they  deferted  the  Duke  of  York  and  re- wj" 
tired  to  Brijlol  Cattle.  After  the  Flight  of  the  Counfellors, 
the  Regent  perceiving  there  was  no  ftemming  the  Tor- 
rent, threw  up  the  caie  of  the  publick  Affair?,  and  with- 
drew to  his  own  Houfe,  leaving  the  Kingdom  like  a 
Ship  expofed  to  the  Winds  and  Waves,  without  Pilot  or 
Mariners.  All  the  other  Lords,  who  had  as  yet  remained 
Neuter,  in  order  to  join  the  ftrongeft  Party,  finding  the 
King's  Intercft  abandoned,  no  longer  deferred  openly  de- 
claring for  the  Duke. 

Mean  while,    the   Duke  improving   thefe  Advantages,  77'  Dukt 
marched  with  all  fpeed  to  London,  where  the  Citizens  had  j" 
invited  him.     He  was  triumphantly  received  in  that  noble,,'        , 
City,  with  all  the  Demonftrations  of  Zeal  and  Affection, 
which    could    be  given  by  a  People  extremely   incenfed  K   :;a,t- 
againft  their  Sovereign,    and   confidering    themfclvcs    as""  5°" 
delivered  from  Tyranny.     But  how  pleating  foever  the 
Honours  he   received    from  the  Londoners  might  be,     he 
flaid  no  longer  than  was   neceffary  to  fecure  their  Allcci- 
ar.ee;    after  which   he  marched    directly    towards  Brijhl. 
Upon  his  arrival,    the  Gates   being  opened  to  him  with 
joy,    he  commanded   the   Caftle  to   be  aflaultcd,     where 
the  Counfellors   were   retired.     The    Siege  was  pufhed    fo*. '"*" 
vigoroufly,    that    in    four  days   the  Befieged  were  forced  ^du.'^u 
to  furrender   at   Difcretion.     The  People's   Fury    againft   »•• 
the  Earl  of  Wiltjhire  and  his  Companions  was  lb  violent,  ]['     '  ■ 
that  the  Duke  thought  he  could    not  refufe  them   the  Sa-  , 
tisfaction  to  fee  thefe  odious   Minifters  facrificed  to  their  1    1. 
Vengeance.     So  without  confidering  the  Power  he  afi'um- 
ed  was  ftill  more  illegal   than  the  King's  Ufurpations,   he 
ordered  the  Earl   of  IViltJlnre  to  be  beheaded,    with  fome 
others  of  the  Council  (6),  to  fatisfy   the  People  who  loud- 
ly called    for   their  Death.     The    happy   Succefs  of  this 
Expedition  made  the  whole  Kingdom  embrace  the  Duke's 
Party,  and  fhortly  after  he  had  the  Satisfaiti  ,11  to  fee  his 
Uncle  the  Duke   of  York  come  and  affift  him    with  his 
Counfels. 

Whilft    thefe  things     were    tranfadting    in    England,  Jtiiyhi 
Richard  was  in  Ireland  in  a  perfect  fecurity.     The  con-  jcim'fLm 
trary  Winds  which  continued  to  blow  above  three  Weeks,  tearmgjhm 
hindered  his  receiving  anv  News.     When  he  heard  of  the  K '  ,;^nd- 
Duke  of  Lancajlcrs  Defcent,  he  imprifoned  his  Brothers, 
with  the  Duke  of  Glocejlers  Sons,  and  ref  jived  to  go  im- 
mediately into  England,  and  fight  his  Enemy.      But  the a' <^5™ *" 
Duke   of  Albemarle   advifed   him   to  a  ftay  few  days,  toEl'iIj_ 
have  time  to  prepare  Ships   to  tranfport  all  his   Forces  at 
once.     He  took  this  fatal  Advice,    which  compleated  his 
Ruin,  fines  every  Moment  is  precious  at  fuch  a  juncture. 
And  indeed,  it  was  during  that  time  that  London  declared 
for  the  Duke,  which   perhaps  would  not  have  been,  had 
the  King  been  known  to  be  in  England,  with  a  Refolution 
vigoroufly  to  oppofe  the  Defigns  of  his  Enemies.      Richard  ^,r"'  '*• 
being  determined  to  ftay  fome  days  longer  in  Ireland,  fent  jj  n,urv  « 
the  Karl    of  Salisbury  before,    to  levy  Troops  in  Walesyt\  ,  7i  ft. 
affuring    him   he  would    quickly   follow   him  (7).      The 
Earl  ufed  fuch  Expedition,     that  in  a  few  davs  he  afiem- 
bled    an  Army  of  forty    thoufand  Men,     the  IVcljh  and 
Che/hire  Men  zealouflv  taking  Arms   tor  the  King.     If 
Richard  had  arrived  with  his  Forces  by  the  time  he  had 
promifed,  he  might  at  leaft  have  had  the  Satisfaction,    of 
trying  the  fortune  of  a  Battle  in  Defence  of  his  Crown 
But  the  Wind   return 
teen  days  longer  i 
to  make  fo  ftiort  a 
being    fpread  in  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  Army,     that  the 
King  was  dead  in  Ireland,    the  Troops  would   have  dif- 
banded  themfelves.     It    was    with    great    difficulty    the tit lEarltf 
Earl  prevailed  with   them   to   ftay   a  tew  days,    in  ordei 
to  have  certain  News   of  the  King.     This  Delay  being tbtrUunu 
expired,    and   Richard   not    appearing,    the    Weljb   and 
Che/hire  Men  deferted  their  Colours,    and  retired  to  their 
Homes. 

Richard  landed  a  few  days   after  (8),    and  as  he  knew  n'  K  "g 

nothing  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  Army   being  difpei fed, ^'^'l™ 

marched  to  Caermarthen  in   hopes  to  meet  tlicm.     But -what  Cemrfi 

to  rate. 

Sec.  mifal.  W"I"n& 
Fro  Hart. 
1.  4.  c.  51. 


;  or  a   .Battle  in  ueience  01  nis  v^rown. 
turning  to  the  Eaft,  detained  him  eigh-  7T'  *"2  <' 
in  Ire/and,    and  would  not  permit  him  ''""J*   * 
Paftage.     During  that  time  a  Rumour WmU. 


(1)  And  Thomas  Fitx-A'an,  Son  and  Heir  of  the  late  Ear! 
,.358. 

|i)  Only  Itfteen  Lances,  fays  Waljinctam.     Ibid. 

(3)  About  7..'v4.     Ibid. 

(4)  With  Ralph  Ntntil,  Earl  of  Wefimortland.     Ibid.     And  alio  the  Lords  Will 
(,-)  Confiding  ot  Edmund  Stafford,  Bilhop  0f  Cbiebejltr,    the  Chancellor;    William  i, 

William  Bajra,  Sir  Henry  Crtne,  and  Sir  Jthn  Huffel.     Walfingbam,  p.  358. 

,'(,;  Sir  Jib,,  Hujhy,  anil  Sir  Henry  Grer.e.     Sir  William  Begot  ef.jped  into  Inland.     Ib:d. 
(7)   Within  lix  Days  at  farther}. 
(8)  At  MUford-baven  •,  with  the  Dates  of  Albemarle,  Exeter  and  Surrey;  the  Bifhops  of  London,  Exeter,  and  CorliJIt.     H'alfirgbam,  t.    j;3 


!jmg 


Rofs,  Darey,  and  Beaumont.     Tyrre!,  p.  996. 
ope.    Earl  of  Wilt/hire,    the  Trcafarer  ;    a„J  Sir  John  Bujhj, 


Sj 


when 
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1399.  when  he  heard  that  he  had  loft  that  Refuge,  and  all  the 
Nobility  had  declared  againft  him,  that  his  Minifters  were 
beheaded  at  Bri/lol,  and  the  People  aidently  efpoufed  the 
Duke  of  Lancajlcr's  Quarrel,  he  knew  not  what  Courfe 
to  take,  all  that  were  propofed  appearing  equally  dange- 
rous. The  Officers  and  Soldiers  would  have  had  him  put 
himfelf  at  their  head,  and  give  his  Enemy  Battle.  They 
promifed  to  fpill  the  laft  drop  of  their  Blood  in  his  De- 
fence, and  infpired  him  with  hopes  that  his  Army  would 
daily  increafe  in  hie.  March,  by  the  junction  of  thofe,  who 
through  Force,  or  the  belief  of  his  Death,  had  deferted 
him.  Some  advifed  him  to  return,  and  fortify  himfelf  in 
Ireland.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  he  fhould  fly  for 
Refuge  into  France,  to  the  King  his  Father-in-law,  till  a 
more  favourable  Seafon  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  his  Dominions.  Amidft  thefeU.nceitainties,  the  unfor- 
tunate King,  incapable  of  cbukng  the  bell  Advice,  and 
having  none  about  him  bat  fuel)  as  wanted  Courage  or 
Capacity,  could  not  come  to  any  Rcfjlurion.  However 
as  he  diftrufted  every  Body,  he  could  not  long  remain  in 
■  to  a  Situation  which  feemed  to  him  fo  very  dangerous.  On 
Conway  a  fLlcJdcn ,  without  advifing  with  any  Perfon,  he  privately 
Walling,  withdrew  from  his  Army  in  the  Night,  and  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  Comvay  Cafilc,  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  but 
at  that  time  unprovided  of  all  things.  He  had  no  fooner 
difappeared,  but  the  Lord  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  aUVorceJler, 
Mailer  of  the  Hcmfhold,  broke  his  White-Staff  ( 1 )  before 
the  King's  Domefticks,  and  went  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
Lancajier,  who  was  advancing  towards  Chejler  at  the 
head  of  his  Army. 
Tie  v.  ■•  Richard  finding  himfelf  almoft   alone  in   the  Caftle  he 

pripefa  an     naj  chofen  for  his  Sanctuary,  without  any  profpect  of  be- 
■'"  ":-'-J-  incr  ;..b!e  to  defend  himfelf,'  was  afiaid,  ii  he  attempted  to 

tllitl,  O  11/-  11*1 

efcapc,  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  Feople, 
who  gave  him  but  too  many  Proofs  of  their  Hatred.  In 
this  extremity,  he  faw  no  other  Remedy  but  to  throw 
himfelf  upon  the  Generofity  of  his  Enemy.  He  fent  him 
word  by  one  of  his  Attendants,  that  he  was  ready  to  fub- 
mit  to  what  Terms  he  himfelf  fhould  judge  reafonabje,  and 
defired  him  to  (end  fome  Perfon  to  confer  with  him. 
The  Duke  immediately  difpatched  the  Archbiinop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  buih  iworn 
'■'  fi'>'°  Enemies  of  the  King  (2),  to  know  his  Intentions.  _  In  the 
J  '      fhort  Conference  with  thefe  Deputies,  Richard  offered,  if 

Waling.      his  Life  were  fecured,  with  an  honourable  Pention  for  him- 
felf and  eight  Perfons  (3)  he   fhould  name,    to   refign  his 
Crown,     and  be  content  to  lead  the  Reiidue  of  his  Days 
hke   a   private  Perfon.     The  Deputies  giving   him  hopes 
his  Offer  would   be  accepted,    he  defired   to  center  with 
7..-TY-- :the  Duke  himfelf,     To    that   purpoie   he  went  to  Flint, 
"^ not  above  ten  Miles  from  Chejler,    whe:e  the  Duke  was 
now  arrived.     Next  day  the   Duke  being  come  to  Flint, 
went    to  the  King,     who    faid    to   him   with  a    cheartul 
eh™.         Countenance:  "  Coufm of  Lancajier,  you  are  welcome." 
Lambeth.     Then  the   Duke  thrice  bowing  to  the   Ground,    replied, 
"  My  Lord   the  King,  I  am  come  fooner  than  you  ap- 
"  pointed  me,  becaufe  the  common  Fame  of  your  People 
"  is,  that   you    have  for  this  one  and  twenty  Years  go- 
"  verned  very  ill,  and  rigoroufly,  with  which  they  are  not 
"  at  all  fatisfied  ;  but  if  it  pleafe  God,  I  will  help  you  to 
"  govern    them   better  for  the   future."     To  which  the 
King  only    returned,  Fair  Coufm,   Jince  it  plenfcs  you,  it 
pleafes  us  too  (4).     Some  add,    that  Richard  intreated  the 
Duke,   in  very  fubmiiiive  Terms,    not   to  touch  his  Life, 
in  confederation  of  his  having  fpared  his  Brothers,    whom 
lie  had  only  confined   in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Duke  gave 
him  a  pofitive  Promife  he  would  not.     There  are  Hifto- 
rians  who  fay,     that  Richard  was    betrayed  by  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,     who  peifuading  him  to  demand  this 
Conference,    laid   an  Ambufli  for  him  in   the  way,    and 
The  -0        carried    him  Prifoner    to   the  Duke.     Be   that  as  it  will 
■j      the  two  Princes  went    the   fame   day  (5)  and  lodged   at 
Londcn.        Chjler,    from   whence    they    fet  out  together   for  Lon- 
don. 

Upon  their  Approach,  the  Londoners  came  out  in  crowds, 


Vol.  I. 


to  receive,  the  one  with  a  thoufand  Curfes,  and  the  other    1399. 
with  exceffive  Applaufes  and  Commendations.     Then  the  R;cn:ird.'- 
King  was  conducted  to  the  Tower,    and  confined  there,  ^,; 
whilft  the  Duke  took  meafures  with  his  Fiiends   to  com- 
plete his  Work.     The  fuddennefs  of  this  Revolution,  and 
the  Duke  of  Lancajier 's  Diligence  in  traverling  fo  many 
Counties  are  very   furprifing.     If  it    is  confidered  that  in 
feven  and  forty  days,  he  marched  from  Ravenjpur,  where 
he  landed,  to  London,  Rriftol,   Che/ler,    and  from   thence 
back  to  London,    it  will    hardly  be  conceivable,    that  an 
Army   of  fixty  thoufand  Men  could  pofiibly  run  over  fo 
much  Ground  in  fo  fhort  a  Space (6). 

The  moment  the  Duke  had  got  the  King  in  his  Power,  Cmfuhatim 
he  took  care  to  caufe  him  to  fummon  a  Parliament  at  Yj'7""^ 
London,  that  no  time  might  be  loft.  In  the  Conferences  bis  F, 
he  had  with  his  Friends,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia-  Walfing. 
ment,  the  Queftion  was  not  fo  much  concerning  what 
was  to  be  done,  fince  the  placing  him  upon  the  Throne 
was  refolved,  as  how  to  proceed.  Some  wers  for  his 
taking  poffeffion,  upon  Richard's  bare  Promife  of  refigning 
the  Crown.  Others  thought,  the  Promife  appeared  too  con- 
ftrained  to  be  the  Foundation  of  any  Right,  and  the  more, 
as  there  was  a  nearer  Heir  than  the  Duke.  This  was 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  Son  of  that  Roger  who 
was  declared  Richard's  prefumptive  Succefior.  The 
Truth  is,  he  was  defcended  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, thiid  Son  of  Edward  III,  whereas  the  Duke  of 
Lancajier  was  Son  of  John,  younger  Brother  of  Lionel. 
Though  Edmund's  Right  was  only  derived  from  a  Wo- 
man, that  would  have  been  no  Objection,  provided  the 
ufual  Practice  had  been  obferved,  fince  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  in  England  as  the  Salic  Law.  Tl  u<  by  Richard's 
Refignation,  the  Duke  of  Lancajier  had  no  Right  to  claim 
the  Crown.  Fur  thisReafon  they  added,  that  fince  there 
was  a  neceifuy  of  fctting  afide  the  Law,  the  Authority  of 
Parliament  was  abfolutely  requifite.  Hence  they  conclud- 
ed that  Richard  muft  be  formally  depofed,  and  the 
Duke  elected  by  the  fame  Authority.  This  Opinion  had 
likewife  Difficulties,  as  it  a.cribed  to  the  Parliament  a 
Power  to  difpofe  of  the  Crown,  contrary  to  the  Laws 
and  Cuftoms,  to  the  piejudice  of  the  lawful  Heir,  to 
whom  nothing  could  be  objected  to  weaken  his  Title.  At  Th  D*h  of 
laft,  after  many  Debates  upon  fo  nice  a  Point,  it  was  )$',  ?/°" 
the  Duke  of  "iork\  Opinion  to  unite  the  three  ways  pro-/™** 
pofed,  in  order  to  give  the  more  Strength  to  what  they 
iiad  refolved.  In  the  firft  place,  Richard  {hoM  be  obliged 
to  make  an  abfolute  Refignation.  Secondly,  the  Par- 
liament fhould  proceed  to  depofe  him  before  the  Crown 
was  difpoled  of.  Laftly,  thefe  two  Steps  being  taken,  and 
the  Throne  declared  vacant,  the  fame  Parliament,  in 
confideration  of  the  Duke  of  Lancajler's  great  Service  to 
the  State,  fhould  adjudge  him  the  Crown  by  their  fu- 
preme  Authority,  which,  in  extraordinary  Cafes,  was  fu- 
perior  to  the  Laws.  This  Opinion  was  unanimoufly  ap- 
proved. Thus  in  punifhing  a  King  for  fetting  himfelf 
above  the  Laws,  a  Power  was  given  the  Parliament  no 
lefs  contrary  to'  them.  So  difficult  it  is  on  fuch  occa- 
lions  to  keep  within  the  Bounds  of  Juftice  and  Equity. 
This  Expedient,  then  thought  proper  to  reftore  the  Peace 
of  the  Kingdom,  proved  the  real  Source  of  the  Calami- 
ties which  afterwards  afflicted  the  Nation,  when  thefe  vio- 
lent Proceedings  feemed  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  The 
Descendants  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  propofed  this  Opi- 
nion, found  it  their  Intereft  to  deftroy  the  Foundation  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  maintain  that  the  Parliament  had 
exceeded  their  Power,  in  transferring  the  Crown  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lancajier. 

Purfuant  to  the  Refolutions  the  Duke  of  Lancajier  had  Retard 
taken  with    his  Friends,     he  repaired   to  the  Tower,    the  ":':.?"J  *" 
Day  before  the  opening  of  the  Pailiament  (7),  attended  by  ,. "™"a 
a  great  number  of  Lords.     There,  in  the  prefence  of  all,  Walfing. 
Richard  delivered  up   the  Crown  and  Scepter,    with  the 
other  Eniigns  of  Royalty,    and   by  an  Instrument  figned 
with  his  own  Hand,  confeffed  himfelf  unworthy  and  unfit 
to  govern  any   longer  (S).     Next   Day  the    Parliament 

beina: 


( 1)  The  Officers  of  the  King's  Houlhold  carry  a  white  Staff  as  a  Badge  of  their  Off.ce,  and  when  they  break  it,   their  Authority  ceafes,    and  thofe  that 
are  under  them  are  difcharged  from  their  Service.     Rafin, 

(2)  Walfingbam  fay-,  they  were  the  Perfons  the  King  defired  himfelf  to  confer  withal,  p.  358. 

(3)  Me  only  delirtd,  that  the  Livee  of  tight  Perfons  he  was  to  n;mt  fhould  be  fpared,  w  th  '«  ■'  Per.fion  for  them.     Ibid. 

(4)  Thefe  were  all  the  Words  they  had  together,  without  adding  any  thing  to,  or  taking  from  them,  lor  I  (fays  the  Author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Lumbal  ) 
ftood  by  :nd  heard  them. 

{^)  Which  was  slur'?!  zo.     JValfingbam,  p.  3:8 

6     He  had  moreover  the  good  Fortune  to  have  the  King's  Jewels  and  Treafurc,  which  amounted  to  feven  hundred  thuulani  Pounds,  with  all  his  Horfes  and 

1  .   Mil  into  his  Hands. 

September  29. 

(X)  "  In  the  Name  of  God,    Attn.     1    F  tl  n  1,  by   the  Grace  of  God,    King  of  England  and  Frame,    and  Lord   of  Ireland,    do  abfolve  the   Areh- 

"  bilhous,     Hi,.  :   .    and  other  Prelates  whatfoever,  of  Churches   fecular  or  regular,    of   what  Dignity,    Degree,    Mdte,    or    Condition   they  are;    Dukes, 

"  Marq  ,    Barons,    Va  flail,    Valvafibres,    and  my   Liege-Men  whatfoever,    Ecclcliafhck  or  Secular,    by   whatever  Name  they  are  called,  from 

"  the  O    I    ol    I   alty  and  Homage,  .'rid  all  others  to  me  made,    and  from  all  B  ud  of  Lieganpe,    Regality,     and  Government  or  Command,    by  which 

J    have  been,    or  may  be  bound  to  me  ;    and  them,  their  Heirs,    and  Succeflbrs    for  ever,    from  the    lame  Obligations,    Oaths,    and    other  things 

<<   wh.ii;     ,1.     1   free,    releafe,    ai.J  quit,    end    make  them  fl     .  Ived,  and  quit,    as  to  my  Perlbn,    according  to  the  whole  Effect  of  the  Law,  wh:ch 

"  n  ly  rojl.  w  from  the  Premifles,  cr  any  of  them  :    And    1  do  purely,    free  of  my  own  accord,    limply   and  abfolutely,     in  the   belt  Manner,    Way, 

<    Form  that  1  can  by  this  Writing,    renounce,     wholly  refign,  and    by   Word    and   Deed,    put    trom    me,    and   recede    for  ever    from    all   Royal   Dig- 

the   Crown   and  LorcUhip,    and  the  Power  ol   the  laid    Kingdoms  and  Lordfhip,    and  other   my     Dominitins    and  Polleflions,     which 

1   y  belong  to  rr.e,    and  to  all  Rig  it,  Colour  oi  Right,  and  Title,    Foll'cllion  and  Doniuiion,    [hat  1  ever  hid,    havij    or  nuy  have,    in  the 

I  "  fame 
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,  jfr/ia'tl   of 

Wcaifathn 

Riih.ird. 
R„t.  Par. 
)  Hen.  [V. 
n   10. 
fcScriptor. 
Col.  2743, 


being  met,  the  Inftrument  of  Refignation  was  produced,  "  although  Complaints  were  made  to  the  King  of  thefc 
and  approved  by  unanimous  Confent.  But  as  this  Refig-  "  Excefles,  yet  he  took  no  care  to  apply  Remedy,  or  do 
nation  alone,  according  to  the  Meafures  agreed  upon,  did     "  Juftice  in   them  ;   but  favoured  thofe  People  in  their 


47  S 
1395. 


not  appear  fufficient,  the  two  Houfes  ordered  Articles  of 
Accufation  againft  Richard  to  be  drawn  up,  to  ferve  for 
reafons  of  his  Depofition,  to  which  they  intended  to  pro- 
ceed.    The  Articles  were  as  follow  ( 1 ) : 

"  I.  It  is  objected  to  King  Richard,  That  for  his  evil 
"  Government,  by  giving  the  Goods  and  Pofleffions  of 
"  the  Crown  to  unworthy  Pcrfons,  and  indifcreetly  dif- 
"  fipating  of  them  ;  and  for  this  caufe  impofing  grievous 
"  and  intolerable  Burthens  upon  the  People,  and  other- 
"  wife  committing  other  innumerable  Evils  :  Having, 
"  by  his  AfTent  and  Command,  by  the  whole  Parliament, 
"  chofen  and  affigned  certain  Prelates  and  other  Lords 
"  Temporal,  who  with  all  their  Power  mould  faithfully 
"  labour,  at  their  own  Colts,  about  the  juft  Government 
"  of  the  Kingdom,  made  a  Conventicle  of  his  Accom- 
"  plices,  propoiing  to  impeach  of  high  Treafon  the  faid 


Wickednefs,  confiding  in  them  and  their  Affiftancc 
*'  againft  all  others  of  his  Kingdom  ;  wherefore  his  eood 
"  Subjects  had  great  matter  of  Commotion  and  Indi^na- 
"  tion. 

"  VI.  Though  the  faid  King  caufed  Proclamation  to 
"  be  made  through  the  Kingdom,  Tint  he  caufed  his 
"  Uncle  the  Duke  of  Glocefter,  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
"  and  Wanvick,  to  bearrefted  not  for  any  rebellious  Con- 
"  gregations,  or  marching  with  Horfe  within  the-  King- 
"  dom  ;  but  for  many  Extortions,  Oppreffions,  and  other 
"  things  done  againft  his  Regality  and  Royal  Majefty; 
"  and  that  it  was  not  his  Intention,  that  . my  ol  their 
"  Company  at  the  time  of  the  Congregation  and  Maich- 
"  ing  with  Horfe  aforefaid,  ftiould  for  that  rcafon  be  que- 
"  fti«,ned  ordifturbed  :  Vet  the  fame  King  afterwards,  in 
"  his  Parliament,  impeached  the  laid  Lords,  not  for  Ex- 
tortions, Oppreffions,  or  other  things  aforefaid  ;  but  for 


Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  fo  employed  about  the     "  rebellious  Tumults,  and  Congregations  and  Marching 


"  Government  of  the  Kingdom,  and  violently  drew  the 
"  Juftices  of  the  Kingdom  to  confirm  his  wicked  purpofe, 
"  for  fear  of  Death  and  Torment  of  Body,  endeavouring 
"  to  deitroy  the  faid  Lords. 

"  II.  The  fame  King  lately  at  Shrewsbury,  caufed  to 
"  come  before  him,  and  others  that  favoured  him,  in  a 
"  Chamber,  many  Perfons,  and  the  greater  Part  of  the 
"  Juftices,  where,  by  Threats,  and  divers  Terrors,  he 
"  induced,  caufed,  and  forced  them  fingly  to  anfwer  to 
"  certain  Qucftions  on  his  behalf,  touching  the  Laws  of 
"  his  Kingdom,  againft  their  Will,  and  otherwife  than 
"  they  would  have  anfwered,  had  they  not  been  forced  ; 
"  by  colour  of  which  anfwers  the  fame  King  propounded 
"  to  have  proceeded  to  the  Deftruction  of  Thomas  Duke 
"  of  Glocefter,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  and 
"  other  Lords,  with  whom  he  was  very  angry,  efpecially 
"  becaufe  they  defired  him  to  be  under  good  Govern- 
"  ment ;  but  by  divine  Providence,  and  the  Refiftance 
"  and  Power  of  the  faid  Lords,  the  King  could  not  bring 
"   his  Delign  to  effect. 

"  III.  When  the  Lords  Temporal,  in  defence  of  them- 
"  felves,  refilled  his  Malice  and  Craft,  the  faid  King  pre- 
"  fixed  a  Day  for  the  Parliament  to  do  them  and  others 
"  Jjftice,  who  upon  Faith  and  Confidence  therein,  re- 
"  111.1. ned  quietly  in  their  own  Houfes ;  the  King  privately, 
"  witn  his  Letters  or  Commiffion,  fent  the  Duke  of  Ire- 
"  land  into  Chejhire,  to  raife  Arms  againft  the  faid  Lords, 
"  Great  Men,  and  Officers  of  the  Common-wealth, 
"  publickly  erecting  his  Banners  againft  the  Peace  he  had 
"  fworn  to,  from  whence  Murders,  Captivities,  Diflen- 
"  fions,  and  other  infinite  Evils  followed  in  the  whole 
"  Kingdom,  for  which  caufe  he  incuired  Perjury. 

"  IV.  That  although  the  faid  King  had  pardoned  the 
"  Duke  of  Glocefter,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick, 
"  and  all  their  Ailiftants  in  full  Parliament,  and  for  many 
"  Years  had  (hewn  chearful  Signs  of  Peace  and  Love  to- 
"  wards  them  ;  yet  the  fame  King  always  bearing  Gall  in 
"  his  Heart,  taking  opportunity,  caufed  to  be  feized  the 
"  Duke  of  GLccJler,  and  the  faid  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
"  Warwick ;  and  fent  the  Duke  to  Calais,  to  be  impri- 
"  foncd  under  the  keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  one 
"  of  his  Appellants;  and  without  Anfwer,  or  lawful  Pro- 
"  cefs,  caufed  him  to  be  ft  angled,  and  inhumanly  and 
"  cruelly  murdered.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  "pleading  his 
"  Charter  of  Pardon,  and  demanding  Juftice  in  Parlia- 
"  n  it,  was  encompafled  with  great  Numbers  of  armed 
"  Men,  and  had  his  Head  damnably  ftruckoff;  and  com- 
"  mitted  the  Earl  of  IVanvick  and  Lord  Cobham  to  per- 
"  petual  Prifpn  ;  confifcating  their  Lands,  againft  Juftice, 
"  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  and  his  expiefs  Oath,  giving 
"  them  to  their  Appellants. 

"  V.  At  the  time  when  in  his  Parliament  he  caufed 
"  the  Duke  of  Glocefter,  and  Earls  of  Arundel  and  War- 
,e  wick,  to  be  adjudged  ;  that  he  might  more  freely  exer- 
"  cife  his  Cruelty  upon  them,  and  in  others  fulfil  his  inju- 
"  rious  Will,  he  drew  to  him  a  great  Multitude  of  Male- 
"  factors  out  of  the  County  of  Chejler,  who  marching  up 
"  and  down  the  Kingdom  with  the  King,  as  well  within 
"  his  own  Houfe,  as  without,  cruelly  killed  his  Lieges, 
"  beat  and  wounded  others,  plundering  the  Goods  of  the 
"  People,  refufing  to  pay  for  their  Victuals,  violating 
"  and  ravifhing  Men's  Wives,  and  other  Women.     And 


with  Horfe,  adjudged  them  to  Death  ;  and  caufed  many 
'  of  their  Company  for  fear  of  Death,  to  make  Fine  and 
'  Ranfom  as  Traitors,  to  the  great  Deftructi  >n  of  many 
'  of  his  People  ;  and  fo  he  craftily,  deceitfully  and  ma- 
'  licioufly  deceived  the  Lords,  their  Followers,  and  Peo- 
'  pie  of  the  Nation. 

"  VII.  After  many  of  thefe  Perfors  had  paid  their 
'  Fines  and  Ranfoms,  and  had  obtained  his  Letters  Pa- 
•'  tents  of  full  Pardon  ;  yet  they  received  no  Benefit  by 
'  them,  until  they  made  new  Fines  for  their  Lives, 
"  by  which  they  were  much  impoverished :  and  this  was 
"  much  in  derogation  to  the  Name  and  State  of  a 
"  King. 

"  VIII.  In  the  laft  Parliament  holden  at  Shrewsbury, 
"  the  fame  King  propounding  to  opprefs  his  People, 
"  fubtilly  procured  and  caufed  to  be  granted,  that  the 
"  Power  of  Parliament,  by  confent  of  all  the  States  of 
"  the  Kingdom,  ftiould  remain  in  fome  cer'ain  Perfons, 
"  who,  after  the  Parliament  fhould  be  diflblved,  might 
"  anfwer  the  Petitions  depending  in  Parliament,  then 
"  undetermined,  under  pretence  whereof  they  proceeded 
"  to  other  general  Matters  touching  that  Parliament, 
"  according  to  the  King's  Will,  in  derogation  to  the 
"  State  of  Parliament,  great  Difadvantage  to  the  King- 
"  dom,  and  a  pernicious  Example.  And  that  thefe  Ac- 
"  tions  might  feem  to  have  fome  Colour  and  Authority, 
"  the  King  caufed  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  to  be  changed 
"  and  blotted,  contrary  to  the  Effect  of  the  Grant  afore- 
"   faid. 

"  IX.  Notwithstanding  the  faid  King  at  his  Coronation 
"  fwore,  That  he  would  do  in  all  his  Judgments,  equal 
"  and  right  Juftice  and  Difcretion,  in  Mercy  and  Truth, 
"  according  to  his  Power ;  yet  the  faid  King,  without 
"  all  mercy,  rigoroufiy,  amongft  other  things,  ordained, 
"  under  great  Punifhments,  That  no  Man  fhould  inter- 
"  cede  with  him,  for  any  favour  towards  Henry  Duke  of 
"  Lancajier,  then  in  Banifhment ;  info  doing,  he  acted 
"  againft  the  Bond  of  Charity,  and  rafhly  violated  his 
«  Oath. 

"  X.  That  though  the  Crown  of  England,  the  Rights 
"  of  the  Crown,  and  Kingdom  itfelf,  have  been  in  all 
"  times  fo"free,  as  the  Pope,  or  any  other  foreign  Power, 
"  had  nothing  to  do  in  them;  yet  the  faid  King,  for 
"  the  confirming  of  his  erroneous  Statutes,  fupplicated  the 
"  Pope  to  confirm  the  Statutes  made  in  his  laft  Parlia- 
<c  ment;  whereupon  he  obtained  his  Apoftolic  Letters,  or 
"  Bull,  wherein  were  contained  grievous  Ccnfuies  againft 
"  all  fuch  as  fhould  prefume  to  contravene  them.  All 
"  which  things  are  known  to  be  againft  the  Crown  and 
"  Royal  Dignity,  and  againft  the  Statutes  and  Liberty  of 
"  the  Kingdom. 

"  XI.  Though  Henry,  now  Duke  of  Lancajier,  bv  the 
"  King's  Command,  exhibited  his  Bill  of  Accufation  againft 
"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  concerning  the  State  and  Honour 
"  of  the  King,  and  duly  profecuted  it,  fo  as  he  was  ready  to 
"  make  it  good  by  Duel,  and  the  King  had  ordered  it ;  yet 
"  the  fame  King  put  it  by,  and  without  any  lawful  Caufe 
"  banifhed  the  Duke  of  Lancajier  for  ten  years,  againft  all 
"  Juftice,  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
"  Military  Law,  damnably  incurring  Perjury. 

"  XII.  After  the  faid  King  had  gracioufly  granted  to 
"  the  now  Duke  of  Lancajier,    by  his  Letters  Patents, 


"  fame  or  any  of  them;  alio  the  Government  and  Adminillraiion  of  the  faid  Kingdoms  and  Lcrdlhip,  and  all  mere  and  mixt  Empire  in  the  feme;  and 
"  to  all  Honour  and  Royalty  therein,  laving  to  my  Succeff  >rs  Kings  of  England,  in  the  Kingdoms,  Dominions,  and  Premiffes,  tor  ever  their  competent 
"  Rights.  And  I  do  confefs,  acknowledge,  repute,  and  truly  of  certiui  Knowledge,  judge  myitif  to  be  infumcient  for  the  Government  of  the  faid  King- 
"  doms  and  Dominions,  and  for  my  notorious  Demerits  not  unworthily  depefed.  And  1  fwear  by  thefe  Holy  Gofpeis  of  God  by  me  corporally  touched, 
"  That  I  never  will  contravene  this  Refignation,  Renuncution,  Dunalion,  and  Cefflon,  or  will  any  way  oppofe  them  in  Word  or  Deed,  by  myf.lf  or  others, 
"  nor  will  fuffer  them  to  be  oppofed  or  contravened,  as  much  as  in  mc  is,  publickly  or  privately,  but  the  fame  Renunciation,  Refignation,  Dimiffi^n,  and 
*'  Ceffion,  will  tor  ever  hold  firm,  and  will  firmly  hold  and  cbttrve  them  in  the  whole  and  every  part,  as  God  and  his  Gofpels  help  me." 

(1)  Inftead  of  the  inipeilecTt  Abftraift  given  of  thefe  Articles  by  Mr.  Rupin,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  inidrt  them  all  at  length,  translated  from  the 
authentick  Copy  of  the  Roll  of  Parliament,  printed  at  the  end  of  Decern  Strifttm,  Col,  2743,  &c, 
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1 3.99.  "  That  while  he  was  in  Banifliment  his  Attorneys  might 
"  fue  for  Livery  of  any  Inheritance  that  might  fall  to  him 
"  for  which  Homage  was  due,  which  fhould  be  refpited  for 
"  a  reafonable  Fine ;  he  injurioufly  revoked  thofe  Letters 
"  Patents,  againft  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  incurring  Per- 
"  jury. 

"  XIII.  Notwithstanding  it  had  been  ordained,  That 
"  every  Year  the  King's  Officers,  with  the  Juftices,  and 
"  others  of  his  Council,  mould  nominate  and  chufe  the 
"  Sheriffs  of  all  Counties  according  to  their  Difcretion  ; 
"  yet  he  commanded  others  of  his  Party,  and  fuch  as 
"  would  do  as  he  would  have  them,  to  be  Sheriffs ; 
"  to  the  great  Grievance  of  his  People,  contrary  to 
"  the  Laws  of  his  Kingdom,  notoriously  incurring  Per- 
"  jury. 

"  XIV.  That  whereas  the  faid  King  borrowed  feveral 
"  Sums  of  Money  from  Lords  and  others  by  his  Letters 
"  Patents,  promifing  faithfully  to  pay  them  at  a  certain 
"  Term;  he  did  not  perform  his  Promife;  whence  his 
"  Creditors  were  much  grieved  ;  and  not  only  they,  but 
"  many  others  thought  him  an  unfaithful  King. 

"  XV.  Whereas  the  Kings  of  England  ufed  to  live 
"  upon  the  Revenues  of  the  Kingdom,  and  Patrimony  of 
"  the  Crown  in  time  of  Peace,  without  Oppreffion  of  his 
"  People ;  that  the  fame  King  during  his  whole  time, 
"  gave  thegreateft  part  of  his  Revenue  to  unworthy  Per- 
"  Ions,  and  impofed  Burthens  upon  his  Subjects  as  it  were 
"  every  Year;  by  which  he  exceffively  oppreffed  his  Peo- 
"  pie,  and  impoverished  his  Kingdom,  not  employing  thefe 
"  Goods  to  the  Advantage  ot  the  Nation,  but  prodigally 
"  wafting  them  in  Oftentation,  Pomp,  and  Glory,  ow- 
"  ing  great  Sums  for  Victuals  and  other  Neceffaries  of  his 
"  Houfe,  though  his  Revenues  were  greater  than  any  of 
"  his  Progenitors. 

"  XVI.  The  fame  King  not  willing  to  keep  and  pro- 
"  tecl  the  juft  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  his  Kingdom,  but 
"  do  what  he  pleafed,  when  thofe  Laws  were  declared 
"  to  him  by  the  Juftices  and  others  of  his  Council,  de- 
"  firing  Juftice  might  be  done  accordingly,  he  faid  ex- 
"  prefly  with  an  auftere  countenance,  That  the  Laws 
"  were  only  in  his  Mouth  and  Breaft  :  and  that  he  only 
"  could  make  and  change  the  Laws  of  this  Kingdom. 
"  and  being  fo  feduced,  he  would  not  permit  Juftice  to  be 
"  done  to  many  of  his  Lieges,  but  by  threats  and  Ter- 
"  rors,  forced  many  to  ceafe  from  the  Profecution  of  com- 
"  mon  Juftice. 

"  XVII.  That  whereas  Laws  made  in  Parliament  do 
"  always  bind,  until  revoked  by  another  Parliament,  yet 
"  the  lame  King,  defiring  to  enjoy  fuch  Liberty  as  no 
"  Laws  might  bind  him,  and  to  do  what  he  pleafed,  he 
"  cunningly  procured  fuch  a  Petition,  on  behalf  of  the 
"  Community  ot  his  Kingdom,  to  be  exhibited  in  Par- 
"  liament,  and  to  be  granted,  That  he  might  be  as  free 
"  as  any  of  his  Progenitors  before  him.  By  colour  of 
"  which  Petition  and  Grant,  he  often  commanded,  and 
"  caufed  many  things  to  be  done  contrary  to  the  Laws 
"  not  revoked,  doing  exprefly  and  knowingly  againft  the 
"  Oath  taken  at  his  Coronation. 

"  XVIII.  Though  it  had  been  ordained,  That  no 
"  Sheriff'  fhould  continue  in  his  Office  above  a  Year,  and 
"  could  not  be  again  chofen  to  that  Office  in  three  Years 
"  after,  the  fame  King,  for  his  Angular  Profit,  and  fome- 
"  times  for  the  Benefit  of  others,  differed  fome  Sheriffs  to 
"  remain  in  their  Offices  for  two  or  three  Years,  con- 
"  trary  to  the  Tenor  and  Effect  of  the  Statute,  incur- 
"  ring  Perjury ;  and  this  was  notorious,  publick,  and 
"  famous. 

"  XIX.  Although  by  Law  and  Cuftom,  the  People 
"  ought  to  be  free  to  chufe  Knights  to  reprefent  them  in 
"  Parliament,  to  propound  their  Grievances,  and  pro- 
"  vide  Remedies  for  them  ;  yet  the  faid  King,  that  he 
*'  might  obtain  his  own  rafh  Will  in  his  Parliaments, 
"  directed  by  Writs  often  to  the  Sheriffs,  to  fend  fuch  as 
;c  he  named,  fome  of  whom  he  induced  by  Favors, 
"  others  by  Threats  and  Terrors,  others  by  Bribes,  to 
"  confent  to  things  prejudicial  to  the  Kingdom,  and  <rrie- 
'  vous  to  the  People;  and  efpecially  by  granting  to 
"  him  the  Subfidy  of  Wool  for  his  Life,  and  another 
"  Subftdy  for  certain  Years,  too  much  oppreffing  the 
"  People. 

"  XX.  The  fame  King,    that  in  all  things  he  might 
"  aft  Arbitrarily,  unlawfully  made  and  commanded  all 
"  the  Sheriffs    to  fwear  beyond  their  ufual  Oath,  That 
"  they  would  obey  all  his  Commands  fent  to  them  under 
"  the  Great  Seal,  Privy   Seal,  or  Signet  ;    and  in  cafe 
"  they  fhould  know    any   in   their   Bailiwicks  or  Jurif- 
"  dictions,  that  fhould  fpeak  any  ill  publickly  or  privately, 
"  to  the  difgrace  or  fcandal  of  the  King's  Perfon,   they 
fhould  arreft  and  commit  them  to  Prifon,  there  to  re- 
main while   they  received  other  Commands  from  the 
King,  as  it  might  be  found   upon  Record;    which 


"  Practice  might  likely  tend  to  the  Deftru&ion  of  many    1399. 
"  of  his  Subjea.  ' 

"  XXI.  The  fame  King,  that  he  might  fupplant  his 
"  People,  and  get  their  Eftates  to  enrich  himfelf,  caufed 
"  the  People  of  fixteen  Counties,  by  Letters  under  their 
Seals,  to  fubmit  to  him  as  Traitors ;  by  colour  of 
"  which,  he  obtained  of  them  great  Sums  of  Money  to 
"  procure  his  Favour :  And  although  to  pleafe  the  People, 
"  thofe  Letters  Obligatory  were  reftored  to  them  ;  yet 
"  their  Procurators  had  full  Power  to  bind  themfelves  for 
"  them  to  the  King,  which  he  caufed  to  be  done  ;  and 
"  fo  deceived  his  People,  and  fubtilly  extorted  their  Goods 
"  from  them. 

"  XXII,  Although  the  fame  King  fware  at  his  Coro- 
"  nation,  to  preferve  the  Liberties  granted  to  the  Church 
"  of  England;  yet  by  reafon  of  his  Voyage  into  Ire- 
land, he  by  his  Letters,  commanded  many  religious 
"  Perfons,  Abbots,  and  Priors,  fome  to  fend  him  Horfes, 
"  others  Waggons,  others  great  Sums  of  Money  ;  and 
■'  by  his  way  of  writing,  he  forced  many  by  Fear,  to 
comply  with  his  Demands ;  whence  they  were  im- 
"  poverifhed  and  oppreffed,  in  manifeft  derogation  to 
"  Ecclefiaftick  Liberty;  by  which  pretext  he  incurred  Per- 
"  jury. 

XXIII.  In  many  great  Councils,  when  the  Lords 
"  and  Juftices  were  charged  to  counfel  him  faithfully,  in 
■'  things  that  touched  his  own,  and  the  State  of  the  King- 
"  dom,  they  were  often  fo  fharply  rebuked  and  reproved, 
"  that  they  durft  not  fpeak  Truth,  in  giving  Advice  con- 
"  cerning  the  State  of  the  Kingdom. 

"  XXIV.  The  Treafurer  Reliuues  and  Jewels  of  the 
'■'■  Crown,  which  ought  to  be  preferved  in  the  Treafury, 
"  for  the  Honour  of  the  King,  and  Confervation  of  the 
"  Kingdom,  if  any  thing  might  happen,  the  faid  King 
"  carried  with  him  towards  Inland,  without  the  Con- 
"  fent  of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  ;  whence  the  King- 
"  dom  had  been  greatly  impoverished,  if  God  had  not 
"  otherwife  provided  for  the  taking  of  thofe  Goods  from 
"  him  againft  his  Will.  And  further,  he  caufed  the  Re- 
"  cords  concerning  the  State  and  Government  of  his 
"  Kingdom  to  be  razed,  in  great  prejudice  of  his  Peo- 
"  pie,  and  difmheritance  of  the  Crown,  and  very  likely, 
"  as  it  was  believed,  for  the  fupport  of  his  ill  Govern- 
"  ment. 

"  XXV.  He  was  fo  variable  and  diffembling  in  Words 
"  and  Writing,  and  fo  contrary  to  himfelf,  efpecially  in 
"  writing  to  the  Pope,  Kings,  and  other  Lords,  without 
"  and  within  the  Kingdom,  and  alfo  to  his  Subjeas,  that 
•'  no  Man  living,  knowing  what  he  was  could  confide  in 
"  him;  yea  he  was  reputed  fo  unfaithful  and  inconftant, 
"  that  he  was  not  only  a  fcandal  to  his  own  Perfon,  but 
"  to  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  all  Strangers  that  knew 
"  him. 

"  XXVI.  Though  the  Lands,  Tenements,  Goods,  and 

'  Chattels  of  all  Freemen,    by  the  Laws  of  the  Land, 

"  ought  not  to  be  feized  without  Forfeiture ;  yet  the  faid 

King  intending  to  enervate  thofe  Laws  in  the  prefence 

of  many  Lords,    and  others  of  the  Community  of  the 

"  Kingdom,  he  often  faid  and  affirmed,  That  the  Life 

"  of  every  Subjea,  his  Lands,    Tenements,  Goods,  and 

'  Chattels,  were  his,  to  be  difpofed  as  he  pleafed  without 

'•'  forfeiture ;  which  was  altogether  againft  the  Laws  and 

"  Cuftoms  of  his  Kingdom. 

"  XXVII.  Although  it  had  been  made  a  Law,  which 
,l  had  hitherto  been  confirmed,  That  no  Freeman  might 
''  betaken,  tstc.     nor  any  ways  deftroyed,  nor  that  the 
King  fhould  proceed  againft  him,  but  by  lawful  Trial 
of  his  Peers,  or  the  Law  of  the  Land  ;  yet  according 
*  to  the  Will,  Command,  and  Appointment  of  the  faid 
King,  very  many  of  his  Lieges  being  malicioufly  ac- 
cufed,  for  having  fpoke  publickly,  or  privately,  Words 
"  that  might  tend   to  the   fcandal  and   difgrace  of  the 
King's  Perfon,  were   taken,  imprifoned,  and   brought 
"  before  the  Conftable  and  Marfhal  in  the  Court   Mili- 
tary ;    where   being  accufed,    they    could  not   be  ad- 
"  mitted  to  give   any  other  Anfwer,    than  Not  Guilty  ; 
"  and  could  defend  themfelves  no  otherwife  than  by  their 
"  Bodies,  their    Accufers  being  young  Men,    lufty,  and 
"  found  ;    whereas  they  were  old,    impotent,    lame,  and 
"  infirm ;    from    whence    not  only    the   deftruaion   of 
"  Lords  and  great  Men,    but  of   fingular  Perfons  of  the 
"  Community  of  the  Kingdom  very    likely  might  have 
"  followed :    When  therefore    the  faid    King   willingly 
"  contravened    this   Law,    no   doubt  he   incurred  Per- 

"  jury- 

"  XXVIII.  Although  the  People  of  England,  by  vir- 
"  tue  of  their  Liegeance,  were  fufficiently  bound  to  their 
"  King,  and  if  they  offended  in  any  manner,  he  might 
"  correct  and  punifh  them  by  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of 
"  the  Kingdom  ;  yet  the  faid  King  defiring  to  fupplant, 
"  and  too  much  opprefs  his  People,  that  he  might  more 
6  "  freely 
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"  freely  execute,  and  be  able  to  follow  the  fancy  of  his 
"  foolifh  and  unlawful  Will,  he  fent  his  Letters  into  all 
"  Counties  of  his  Kingdom,  that  all  his  Lieges,  as  well 
"  Spiritual  as  Temporal,  fhould  take  certain  Oaths  in 
"  general,  which  were  too  burthenfome  to  them,  and 
*'  which  very  likely  might  caufe  the  final  Deftruclion  of 
"  his  People,  and  that  under  their  Letters  and  Seals  they 
"  fhould  confirm  thefe  Oaths  ;  which  Command  the  Peo- 
"  pie  obeyed,  left  they  fhould  incur  his  Indignation,  and 
"  for  fear  of  Death. 

"  XXIX.  When  the  Parties  contending  in  the  Eccle- 
"  fiaftick  Court,  in  Caufes  merely  Ecclefiaelick  and  Spi- 
"  ritual,  endeavoured  to  procure  Prohibitions  to  hinder 
"  Procefs  in  the  fame,  from  the  Chancellor  of  England, 
"  who  out  of  Juffice  refufed  to  grant  them,  yet  the  fame 
"  King  often  granted  them  under  his  Signet,  wickedly 
"  infringing  the  Church  Liberties  granted  in  Magna 
"  Charta,  which  he  had  fworn  to  preferve,  damnably 
"  incurring  Perjury,  and  the  fentence  of  Excommunica- 
"  tion  pronounced  by  the  Holy  Fathers  againft  the  Viola- 
"  tors  of  Church  Liberties. 

"  XXX.  The  faid  King  in  Parliament,  comparted 
"  about  with  armed  Men,  without  reafonable  Caufe  or 
"  legal  Piocefs,  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom, 
"  banifhtd  Thomas  Arundel  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
"  his  Spiritual  Father,  being  then  abfent  by  his  Contri- 
"  vance. 

"  XXXI.  Upon  perufal  of  the  faid  King's  Will  under 
*'  his  Great  Seal,  Privy  Seal,  and  Signet,  there  was  in  it 
"  this  Claufe :  Alio  we  Will,  that  the  Debts  of  our  Houfe, 
"  Chamber,  and  Wardrobe  being  paid,  for  which  we 
"  all/nv  twenty  thoufand  Pounds,  and  the  Leprofe,  and 
"  Chaplains  we  appointed  to  be  maintained  at  Weftmin- 
"  fter,  and  Bermondfey,  for  which  we  allow  five  or  fix 
"  thoufand  Marks,  the  Refidue  of  our  Gold  /hall  re- 
"  main  to  our  Succejfor,  upon  condition  he  approves,  ra- 
"  tifies,  confirms,  holds,  and  caufeth  to  be  holdcn  and 
"  obferved,  all  Laws,  Statutes,  Ordinances  and  Judg- 
"  merits,  made,  had,  or  dene,  in  the  Parliament  held  at 
"  Weftminfler,  on  the  lyth  of  September,  in  the  zijl  of 
"  our  Reign,  and  continued  or  adjourned  to  Shrewsbury, 
"  and  all  things  done  at  Coventry,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
"  tember,  in  the  zzd  of  our  Reign,  as  alfo  ivhat  was 
"  done  at  Weitminfter,  on  the  i  nth  of  March,  in  the 
"  fame  Year,  by  Authority  of  the  fame  Parliament. 
"  But  if  he  Jhall  lcjufe  to  do  thefe  things,  then  we 
"  will  that  Thomas  Duke  of  Surrey,  Edward  Duke  of 
"  Aumarle,  John  Duke  oj  Exeter,  and  William  le  Scrope 
"  Earl  e/"Wiltlhire,  my  Debts,  &c.  as  aforefaid,  being 
"  paid,  Jhall  have  the  faid  Refidue  for  the  Defence  of 
*'  the  Statutes,  Ordinances,  Judgments,  and  Stabiliments 
"  aforefaid,  to  the  utmojl  of  their  Power,  yea,  to  Death, 
"  if  it  be  neceffary.  Upon  all  winch  things  we  burthen 
"  their  Conjciences,  as  they  will  anfwer  it  at  the  Day 
"  of  Judgment."  By  which  Article  it  appears  evidently, 
That  the  lame  King  endeavoured  pertinacioufly  to  main- 
tain thofe  Statutes  and  Ordinances,  which  were  erroneous, 
wicked,  and  repugnant  to  all  Law  and  Reafon,  not  only 
in  his  Life,  but  after  he  was  dead,  neither  regarding  the 
Danger  of  his  Soul,  or  the  utmoft  Deftru£f.ion  of  his  King- 
dom or  liege  People. 

"  XXXII.  In  the  eleventh  Year  of  the  faid  King 
"  Richard,  at  his  Manor  of  Langley,  in  the  prefenceof  the 
"  Dukes  of  Lancajler  and  York,  and  many  other  Lords, 
"  defiling,  as  it  feemed,  that  his  Uncle  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
"  cejler,  there  alfo  prefent,  might  truft  and  have  Confi- 
"  dence  in  him,  of  his  own  accord,  fware  upon  the  ve- 
"  nerable  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Body  placed  upon  the 
"  Altar,  that  he  would  pardon  unto  him  all  things  which 
"  were  faid  to  be  committed  againft  his  Perfon,  and  that 
"  he  fhould  never  receive  any  Damage  for  them ;  yet 
"  afterwards  the  faid  King,  notwithstanding  this  Oath, 
"  caufed  the  Duke  for  thofe  Offences  horribly  and  cru- 
"  elly  to  be  murdered,  damnably  incurring  the  Guilt  of 
"  Perjury. 

"  XXXIII.  After  a  Knight  of  the  Shire,  who  had  a 
"  Vote  in  Parliament,  impeached  the  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
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ierbury,  publickly  before  the  King  and  all  the  States 
of  the  Kingdom,  upon  certain  Defects  committed 
againft  the  King,  with  little  Truth,  as  it  was  faid  ; 
Although  he  offered  prefently  to  anfwer  what  was  ob- 
jected againft  him,  and  dclired  to  be  admitted  by  the 
King  fo  to  do,  fufficiently  trufting,  as  he  faid,  to  de- 
monltrate  his  Innocency,  yet  the  fame  King  contriv- 
ing by  all  the  ways  and  means  lie  could,  to  opprefs 
and  reduce  to  nothing  the  State  of  the  Archbifhop,  as 
the  Event  fhewed,  kindly  fpake  to,  and  earncftly  de- 
fired  him,  that  he  would  fay  nothing  then,  but  expect 
a  more  fit  time :  That  day  being  paft,  for  five  days 
and  more  together,  the  King  deceived  him,  advifing 
and  perfuading  him  not  to  come  to  Parliament,  but  to 
remain  at  his  own  Houfe,  promifing,  that  in  his  Ab- 
fencc  he  fhould  not  receive  Injury ;  but  the  faid  King 
in  that  Parliament,  banifhed  the  Archbifhop  during 
his  Pleafure,  being  abfent,  and  not  called  to  anfwer, 
without  any  reafonable  Caufe,  confifcating  all  his  Goods 
againft  the  Laws  of  the  Land  and  all  Juftice,  by  which 
he  incurred  Perjury.  Further,  the  King  intending  to 
palliate  his  Inconftancy,  by  flattering  Words,  endea- 
voured to  caft  the  Injury  done  him  upon  others: 
Whence  the  Archbifhop  having  difcourfe  with  the 
King,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  other  Lords,  and  great 
Men  lamenting  faid,  he  was  not  the  firft  that  had  been 
banifhed,  nor  fhould  be  the  laff,  for  that  he  thought 
within  a  fhort  time  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other 
Lords  would  follow  him  ;  and  conftantly  told  the 
King,  that  the  Confequenccs  of  the  Premifes  would 
fall  upon  his  own  Head  at  laft  :  To  which  the  King, 
as  if  he  had  been  aftonifhed,  prefently  anfwered,  he 
thought  it  might  fo  happen,  he  might  be  expelled  his 
Kingdom  by  his  Subjects ;  and  farther  faid,  if  it  fhould 
be  fo,  he  would  go  to  the  Place  where  he  was ;  and 
that  the  Archbifhop  might  believe  him,  he  fhewed  him 
a  great  Jewel  of  Gold,  which  he  would  fend  to  him 
as  a  Token,  that  he  would  not  defer  his  coming  to  the 
Place  where  he  was.  And  that  the  fame  Archbifhop 
might  have  greater  Confidence  in  him,  he  fent  to  him, 
advifing  him,  that  he  fhould  privately  fend  all  the  Jew- 
els belonging  to  his  Chapel  to  be  fafely  kept,  left  un- 
der the  colour  of  the  Judgment  of  Banifhment,  they 
might  be  feized  ;  it  being  fo  done,  the  King  caufed 
the  Goods  to  be  put  in  Coffers,  which  hecaufed  to  be 
locked,  and  fealed  by  one  of  the  Archbifhop's  Clerks, 
by  whom  he  fent  the  Keys  to  him  ;  and  afterwards 
caufed  the  Coffers  to  be  broken,  taking  the  Goods, 
and  difpofing  of  them  as  he  pleafed ;  the  fame  Kino- 
alfo  faithfully  promifed  the  Archbifhop,  that  if  he 
would  go  to  the  Port  of  Hampton,  in  order  to  go  out 
of  the  Kingdom,  that  by  the  Queen's  Interceffion  he 
fhould  be  recalled ;  and  if  it  fhould  fo  happen  as  he 
fhould  go  out  of  the  Kingdom,  yet  after  E  after  next 
coming,  without  fail,  he  fhould  return  into  England, 
nor  fhould  he  any  way  lofe  his  Archbifhoprick :  This 
he  faithfully  promifed,  fwearing  to  it,  touching  the 
Crofs  of  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury :  Which  Promifes  notwithftanding,  the  King 
caufed  the  Archbifhop  to  go  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
wrote  to  the  Pope  for  his  Tranflation  ;  and  thus,  and 
otherwife,  by  the  Frauds  and  Cheats  of  the  King,  was 
the  Archbifhop,  a  Man  of  good  Faith,  craftily  circum- 
vented. 


Thefe  Articles  being  drawn  up,  were  laid  before  the  Richard  ft 
Parliament,  who  with  one  Voice  acknowledged  them  to  &!»!«*• 
be  well  grounded  and  publickly  known,  and  pronounced, 
that  Richard  fhould  be  depofed.  At  the  fame  time,  Com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  to  give  him  notice  of  his  Depo- 
fition,  and  to  annul  the  Oaths  and  Homage  of  the  People 
of  England,  after  much  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Cafe 
of  Edward  II  ( i ). 

This  Affair  being  thus  fettled,  and  the  Throne  become  Tie  Date  of 
vacant,  the  Duke  of  Lancajler  rofe  up,  and  after  croffing  LanoftVr 
himfelf,    claimed  the  Crown.     He  built  his  Preteniions,  c*^,. 
upon  his  being  defended  from  Henry  III,  and  upon  the  Right 


(i)  The  Bilhop  of  St.  Afaph,  the  Abbot  of  Glajlor.bury,  the  Earl  of  Ghcejler,  the  Lord  Berkely,  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  and 
William  Thyrnmg  Juftice,  were  appointed  to  pronounce  Sentence  of  Depofition  againlt  King  Richard,  which  being  drawn  up  in  writing,  was  read  by  the 
Biihop  of  St.  Ajapb  as  follows  :  "  In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  We  Join  B.ihop  of  St.  Ajapb,  John  Abbot  of  GiaJLniury,  Tiomas  Earl  of  Glxc/lcr, 
a  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley,  Thomas  de  Erpyngham,  and  Thomas  Grey,  Knights,  and  William  Thyrning  Judiciary,  by  the  spiritual  and  Temporal  Peers,  and 
"  Great  Men  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  by  the  Communities  of  the  fame,  reprefenting  all  States  thereof,  being  fpecially  deputed  Commiiiioneia 
"  for  the  things  underwritten,  duly  conlidering  the  many  Perjuries,  Cruelty,  and  many  other  Crimes  committed  by  King  Rieiard  in  the  time  of  his 
"  Government,  and  publickly  exhibited  and  recited  before  the  States,  which  were  fo  publick,  notorious,  manifeft,  and  famous,  as  they  could  no  way  be 
"  denied  ;  and  alfo  of  his  Contelnon,  acknowledging,  and  truly  of  his  own  certain  knowledge,  judging  himfelf  to  have  been  altogether  inefficient  tor  the 
"  Government  of  the  Kingdoms  and  LordUiip  alorelaid ,  and  that  for  his  notorious  Demerits  he  was  worthy  to  be  depo:cd  j  which  thing  by  his  own  Will 
"  and  Command  were  publilhed  before  the  States.  Having  had  diligent  Deliberation  upon  thefe  things,  for  the  greater  Caution  to  the  Government  of  the 
"  Kingdoms,  and  Dominion  aforefaid,  the  Rights  and  Appurtenances  of  the  fame,  in  the  Name  and  Authority  to  us  committed,  do  prenounce,  decree, 
"  and  declare,  that  very  Richard  to  be  depofed  defervedly  from  all  Royal  Dignity  and  Honour,  and  for  the  like  Caution,  we  depofe  Kim  by  our  defini- 
"  tive  Sentence  in  this  Writing,  exprefly  inhibiting  all  and  fingular  Archbilhops,  Bilnops,  and  Prelates,  Dukes,  Marquilfes,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  Vaf- 
"  his,  and  Valvafors,  and  all  other  Men  and  Subjects  of  the  laid  Kingdoms  and  Dominion  or  Places  belonging  to  them,  for  the  future  to  obey  the  faid 
"  Richard  as  King."  Then  the  States,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  being  feverally  interrogated,  did  conilitute  certain  Perfons  to  be  their  Proctors, 
named  by  the  faid  Commiliioners,  to  go  and  relign  to  King  Richard  the  Homage  and  Fealty  that  had  been  made  to  him,  and  give  him  notice  of  what 
had  been  done  touching  his  Depolition  and  Renunuation.     Rot.  Fart.  1  lien.  IV. 
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be  bad  received  from  God,  by  the  Ajfijlance  of  bis  Relations 
and  Friends-,  for  the  Recovery  of  bis  Realm  of  England, 
which  was  upon  the  brink  of  Dcjlruition  ( I ). 

It  was  not  without  reafon  that  he  affe&ed  to  make  ufe 
of  obfcure  Expreflions,  which  left  undetermined  the  Foun- 
dation on  which  he  built  his  pretended  Right.  If  he 
feemed  to  derive  his  Title  from  Henry  III,  rather  than 
from  Edivard  III  his  Grandfather,  it  was,  becaufe  there 
was  a  Rumour,  that  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancajlcr,  firnamed 
Crouch-Back,  was  eldeft  Son  of  Henry  III,  but  by  reafon 
of  his  Deformity,  Edwardl,  his  younger  Brother,  was 
placed  on  the  Throne.  According  to  this  Suppofition, 
the  Duke  would  have  made  the  Ignorant  believe,  he 
could  ground  his  Title  upon  being  Son  of  Blanch  ofLan- 
cajler,  Grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Crouch-Back,  and 
Heirefs  of  that  Family.  But  as  he  was  fenfible,  every 
Body  could  not  be  impofed  upon  by  fo  grofs  a  Forgery, 
he  added  certain  Expreflions,  intimating,  that  he  built  his 
Rioht  alfo  upon  the  Service  he  had  juft  done  the  State. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Claim,  expreiTed  in  fuch  ob- 
fcure Terms. 

As  it  was  refolved  to  adjudge  the  Crown  to  the  Duke, 
the  Parliament  took  care  not  to  examine  his  Claim  too 
clofely,  but  were  verv  willing  to  fuppofe  it  unconteftable. 
Thus,    without  any  Regard  to  the  juit  Rights  of  the  Earl 


of  March,  it  was  decreed  that  Henry  of  Lancafter  fhould     1 399, 
be  proclaimed  King  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of 
Ireland,  which  was  done  that  very  Day,  being  the  30th 
of  September  (2). 

Thus  ended  the  Reign  of  Richard  II,  a  Prince  who  in  End  of  tie 
his  younger  Years  feemed  to  have  noble  and  generous  In-  J?E'jh> 
clinations,  but  unfortunately  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupt- 
ed by  Flattery.  He  had  the  Advantage  of  being  defcended 
from  a  Father  and  Grandfather  fo  univerfally  eiteemed, 
that  had  he  never  fo  little  anfwered  the  Noblenefs  of  his 
Birth,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  moft  glorious  Kings 
that  ever  wore  the  Englijb  Crown.  But  like  Edward  II 
his  Great-grandfather,  he  had  the  Weaknefs  to  give  him- 
felf up  to  the  Guidance  of  his  Favorites.  Accordingly  he 
underwent  the  fame  Fate  with  that  Prince,  whom  he  did 
but  too  much  refemble  in  every  other  refpect.  The  chief 
Difference  to  be  obferved  between  them  is,  that  Richard 
was  of  a  more  cruel  and  inflexible  Temper,  and  ufurped 
a  more  abfolute  Power  than  Edward,  which  rendered 
him  more  odious,  and  lefs  lamented.  Let  us  clofe  this 
Reign  with  a  Reflection  which  the  fad  Cataftrophe  of  thefe 
two  Princes  affords ;  namely,  That  in  a  Government  like 
that  of  England,  all  the  King's  Endeavours  to  ufurp  an 
arbitrary  Power,  are  but  fo  many  Steps  towards  his  De- 
ftrudlion  ( 3 ). 


THE 


STATE  of  the  CHURCH, 


FROM    THE 


Reign  of  Edward  I,  in  1272,  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 

R 1  c  h  a  r  d  II,  in  1  399. 


Tyranny  tf 
the  C  .       r 
X'  nif.  <witb 
rt  \ard  to 
England. 


A: 


F  T  E  R  John  Lackland  became  VaiTal  and 
.  Tributary  to  the  See  of  Rome,  the  Popes  con- 
fideied  England  only  as  a  conquered  Country, 
for  which  they  had  no  manner  of  regard.  Of 
this  the  Reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III,  afford  us  fuch 
flagrant  Inftances,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  add  any 
thing  to  fhew  to  what  Excefs  the  Papal  Power  was  carried 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  will  fuffice  to  remark,  that  the  In- 
croachments  of  the  Court  of  Rome  continuing  inceflantly, 
or  rather  daily  increafing,  the  Englijb  grew  fo  weary  of 
them,  that  at  length  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  I,  they  be- 
gan to  feek  effectual  means  for  their  Deliverance.  This 
was  not  however  till  after  frequent  Experience,  that  all 
their  Complaints  and  Solicitations  to  the  Popes  were  to  no 


purpofe.  Herein  chiefly  confifls  what  I  have  to  fay  con- 
cerning Religion  during  the  four  Reigns  we  have  gone 
through.  But  to  render  this  matter  more  intelligible,  it 
will  be  neceflary  briefly  to  obferve  the  Occafion  of  the 
Difputes  England  had,  as  well  with  the  Court  of  Rome, 
as  with  the  Clergy. 

I.  The  firft  Caufe  of  Complaint,  was  the  frequent  Ap-  Complains, f 
peals  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  not  one  of  which  was  rejected.    '"  *"P;?* 

II.  The  frequent  Citations  were  complained  of,  caufed  /w. 
by  thefe  Appeals,  which  obliged  People  to  fpend  theii  Sub-  Ryky'r 
fiance  in  Journeys  to  Rome,  to  follicit  their  Affairs.  j'    .'■' 

III.  That  the  Pope  had  ufurped  the  Collation  of  almoft  statutes.'17  * 
all  the  Church-Preferments,  not  excepting  the  Biihopricks  Aa-  Pu°- 

IV.  p.  382^ 
38  ft  &c 


(1)  He  chimed  the  Crown  in  the  Form  following  :  "  In  the  Name  of  the  Fader,  Sonne  and  Holy  Ghoft,  1  Henry  of  Lancajlcr  chalenge  this  Rewme  of 
"  Ynghnde  and  the  Croune,  with  all  the  Membres  and  the  Appurtenances,  als  1  that  am  defcendit  be  ryght  Lyne  of  the  Blcde,  coming  fro  the  gude  Lord  King 
"  llcmy  therde,  and  thorghe  that  Ryght  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  fent  me,  with  helpe  of  my  kyn  and  of  my  friendes  to  recover  it :  the  which  Rewme  was 
"  in  poynt  to  be  undone  lor  defaut  of  Governance,  and  undoying  of  the  gude  Lawes." 

(2)  After  all  which  King  Henry  faid,  "  Sires,  I  thank  God  and  Zowe  Spirituel  and  Tempore!,  and  all  the  aftates  of  the  Lond,  and  do  zowe  to  wyte,  ic 
"  es  noght  my  will  that  no  Man  thyntc  that  be  waye  of  conqueft  I  wold  difherit  any  man  of  his  heritage,  franches,  or  other  ryghts  that  him  aght  to  have, 
"  nor  put  hym  out  of  that  that  he  has,  and  has  had  by  the  gude  Lawes  and  Cuftumes  of  the  Rewme  ;  except  thus  petfons  that  has  ben  agan  the  gude  purpofe 
*'  ar.d  the  commune  profyt  of  the  Rewme." 

(3)  In  King  Richard's  Reign,  was  brought  in  the  Cuftom  of  wearing  piked  Shoes,  tied  to  the  Knees  with  Chains  of  Silver.  Alfo  Ladies  ufed  high  Attire 
on  their  Heads,  piked  Horns,  with  long  trained  Gowns,    and  rode  on  Side-Saddles,  after  the  Example  of  the  Queen,  Ann  of  Bohemia,    who  firft  brought  that 

Fafhiur.  into  this  Kingdom  j  for,  before,  Women  ufed  to  ride  aftride  like  Men.     Status  Ann.  p.  zes^ In  1397*  King  Richard  began  repairing  Wefi- 

mfajlcr-Hall,  and  caufed  the  Walls,  Windows,  and  Roof  to  be  taken  down  and  new  built,    with  a  (lately  Porch,  as  it  now  remains.      Stezv's  Survey,  B.  6, 
p.  43.     Camden  in  Middlesex.     Rymers  Feed.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  749. 


'  In  the  iSth  of  Richard  II,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold  of  the  old  Standard  was  to  make  by  Tale  forty  fire  Noblw,  amounting  to  fifteen  Pounds,  or  a 
proportionable  Number  of  half  or  quarter  Nobles:  And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver  of  the  old  Sterling,  to  make  by  Tale  leventy  five  Groffes  or  Groats, 
amounting  to  twenty  five  Shillings,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  half  Groffes,  at  Two-pence  a-piece,  or  three  hundred  Sterlings  at  a  Penny  a-piece,  or  fix  hun- 
dred half  Sterlings:  And  Nicholas  Malakint  a  Florentine,  was  Matter  and  Worker.  Thefe  Rofe  Nobles  (if  that  in  Speed  be  genuine,  for  it  wants  both  the 
R  ife  and  the  conftant  Legend  of  J  ejus  aatem,  &c.)  gives  his  Portraiture  in  a  fedentary  Pofture,  with  a  Sword  in  his  Right  hand,  and  RICAR.  D.  GRA. 
AGLIE.  FRANCIE  REX.  D.  AQVIT.  On  the  Reverfe,  AVXIL1VM.  MEVM.  A.  DOMINO.  His  Crown  is' Fleurie,  as  in  thofe  of  his  Prede- 
ceffors,  but  no  Rays  betwixt  the  Flowers.  We  ought  perhaps  to  read  HYB  for  AQVIT.  fince  it's  haid  to  imagine,  why  Ajuitain  fhould  be  fo  much  as 
mentioned  after  Frame  ;  and  AGLIE  inftead  of  ANGL1E,  makes  it  probable,  that  this  was  rather  coined  by  Richard  111,  (in  whole  Reign  that  way 
of  writing  was  in  ufe)  than  by  the  lid,  His  other  Coins  were  exaftly  like  bis  Grandfather's.  RICARDUS,  REX.  ANCLL3S.  Reverie,  C1VITAS. 
JsBORACI. 

6  and 
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and  Archbifliopricks,  contrary  to  the  Rights  of  the  King, 
the  Chapters,  and  the  Patrons. 

This  Encroachment  was  grown  to  that  height,  that 
there  was  not  a  Benefice  great  or  fmall,  but  what  the 
Popes  difpofed  of,  by  the  infallible  means  they  had  con- 
trived to  be  matters  of  all  the  Collations.  One  while, 
by  the  Plenitude  of  the  Apoftoliclc  Power,  they  referved 
to  themfelves  all  the  Benefices  which  fhould  become  void 
by  Tranflation.  Another  while,  all  fuch  as  fhould  be 
vacant  by  Death,  or  any  other  way  whatever.  By  this 
means  they  eluded  all  the  Canonical  Elections  in  Eng- 
land, without  alledging  other  Reafons,  fave,  that  they  had 
referved  to  themfelves  beforehand  the  Right  of  Nomina- 
tion to  thefe  Benefices.  It  appeared  fo  plainly,  that  their 
Aim  was  to  procure  by  degrees  the  Collation  of  all 
the  Benefices  of  the  Kingdom,  that  every  one  could  not 
but  fee  it.  For  whenever  they  could  not  make  ufe  of 
thefe  Pretences,  they  feldom  failed  to  object  againft  the 
Party  elected,  and  confer  the  Benefice  upon  another. 
Very  often,  when  the  Bifhop  elect  came  to  be  confirm- 
ed, he  found  his  Bifhoprick  already  difpofed  of  by  the 
Pope. 
Ibid.  p.  37 1.  IV.  But  as  this  was  generally  the  occafion  of  great 
38S-  Contefts,    and  as  thofe  that  were  canonicallv  elected  were 

commonly  fupported  by  the  King,  the  Pope  found  a  cer- 
tain means  to  free  himfelf  from  thefe  Importunities.  He 
beftowed  thefe  Bifhopricks,  and  other  Benefices,  before 
they  v/ere  vacant,  by  way  of  Provifion  ;  and  this  was  ano- 
ther great  caufe  of  the  Complaint  for  the  Englijh. 

V.  It  was  moreover  complained  of,  that  moft  of  the 
Benefices  difpofed  of  by  the  Pope,  by  the  Plenitude  of  his 
Power,  were  conferred  on  Foreigners,  particularly  on  the 
Cardinals,  and  their  Relations,  who  by  virtue  of  the 
Pope's  Difpenfation,  enjoyed  the  Profit  without  ever  re- 
fiding.  Thefe  Benefices  were  commonly  farmed  out  to 
the  EngliJ/j,  who,  to  make  the  moft  profit,  got  the  Cure 
ferved  lor  a  very  fmall  Salary.  Hence  Divine  Service  was 
neglected,  the  Churches  ran  to  ruin,  Hofpitality  was  ba- 
nifhed,  and  the  Inftrudtion  of  Chriftians  almoft  wholly 
abolifhed.  Hence  likewife  this  further  Inconvenience, 
the  Money  was  carried  out  of  the  Kingdom  for  ever. 
It  may  eafily  be  judged  how  prejudicial  this  was  to  the 
Country,  if  it  is  confidered,  that  by  a  Calculation  made 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III,  the  foreign  Ecclefiafticks 
were  found  to  have  greater  Revenues  in  England  than  the 
King  himfelf. 

VI.  Another  caufe  of  Complaint  fprang  from  the  fre- 
quent Taxes  impofed  on  the  Clergy  by  the  Popes ;  one 
while,  under  colour  of  a  Crufade ;  another  while,  to  fup- 
ply  the  Neceffities  of  the  Holy  See;  and  laftly,  by  the 
Tenths,  which  they  liberally  granted  to  the  King,  be- 
caufe  they  generally  had  a  fhare. 

Pub.  VII.  In  the  next  Place,  the  Legates  and  Nuntio's, 
VI.  p.  558.  fent  into  England  without  any  Neceflity,  were  a  great 
Grievance  to  the  Englijh.  The  Clergy  were  not  only 
obliged  to  maintain  them  at  a  great  Expence,  but  alfo  to 
make  them  confiderable  Prefents,  and  pay  them  Procu- 
rations, and  other  Impofitions,  which  the  Pope  allowed 
them  to  levy  upon  the  Ecclefiafticks.  Hence  the  Mo- 
ney went  out  of  the  Kingdom,  without  any  poflibility  of 
recovering  it. 
p.  74.7.  VIII.     The  Popes  were  likewife  poflefTed  of  the  Firft- 

Fruits  of  all  the  Benefices,  from  whence  arofe  the  fame 
Inconvenience,  I  mean  a  great  exhaufting  of  the  King- 
dom's Treafure. 

IX.  Peter-Pence,  which  originally  was  only  a  charita- 
ble Allowance,  granted  by  the  Saxon  Kings  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  the  Englijh  College  at  Rome,  was  converted 
into  a  Tribute ;  which  the  Pope  collected  in  a  very  ri- 
gorous manner,  very  different  from  that  practifed  in  for- 
mer Days. 

X.  In  fine,  the  Tribute  King  John  had  ingaged  to 
pay  the  Holy  See,  and  which  the  Popes  exacted  with 
great  haughtinefs,  was  confidered  by  the  Englijh  as  an 
intolerable  Yoke,  and  a  ftanding  Badge  of  their  Servi- 
tude. 

Cmplahtt  ^-  As  to  tne  Contefts  between  the  Crown  and  the 
againft  tbt  Clergy,  the  King  and  the  Magiftrates  complained,  that  the 
Clfgy.         Clergy  were  continually  endeavouring  to  encroach    upon 

the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,    fecure  as  they  were,   of 

being  always  fupported  by  the  Pope. 

XII.  That  the  Clergy  had  extended  their  Jurifdiction 
to  many  things  purely  Civil,  under  pretence  there  is  no 
Ca.e  but  where  Religion  may  be  concerned.  This  Com- 
plaint chiefly  regarded  Matrimonial  Caufes. 

XIII.  They  faid  further,  that  the  Ecclefiafticks,  in- 
ftead  of  fupporting,  on  occafion,  the  Rights  2nd  Prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  were  always  ready  to  join  with  the 
Pope,  as  if  he  were  their  only  Sovereign. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  Grievances  complained  of  by 
the  Englijh,   and  from  which  they  endeavoured  from  time 
No.  34.     Vot,  I, 


to  time  to  free  themfelves,  either  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  Orders  of  Council.  But  thefe  Precautions  to 
fcreen  themfelves  from  the  Papal  Ufurpations,  afforded  the 
Popes  at  the  fame  time,  occafion  of  complaining  in 
their  turn,  that  the  Englljl)  were  ftriving  to  rob  the 
Church  of  her  Privileges.  Herein  they  had  a  great  Ad- 
vantage, by  loudly  urging  the  Caufe  of  God,  which  they 
always  took  care  to  confound  with  their  own  Intereft. 
In  a  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  V,  inferted  in  the  Colleclion  Aa-  Pu^- 
of  the  Publick  Acli,  are  fpecified  the  Complaints  of  the  nL  p- l8** 
Court  of  Rome  againft  the  EngliJI).  And  fince  I  have  re- 
lated the  Grievances  of  the  Englijh,  it  is  reafonable  I 
fhould  likewife  make  known  thofe  of  the  Pope. 

I.  The  Pope  complained,  that  the  Cardinals  were  bin-  Crinamn 
dered  from  enjoying  the  Prebends  he  conferred  on  them,  <fibr  P«pt 
without  any  confideration    of  the  Refpect  due  to  Perfons  "f""/1'6' 
ordained  by  God,  to  bear  their  part  of  the  Burden  of  go-    "& 
verning  the  Church. 

II.  He  faid,  though  he  had  an  inconteftable  Right  to 
collate  Benefices,  as  well  in  England  as  in  all  other  States, 
yet  thofe  on  whom  he  had  beftowed  them  were  not  per- 
mitted to  take  pofl'eflion,  neither  were  they  that  had  the 
boldnefs  to  oppofe  it  excommunicated. 

III.  That  fuch  as  were  fummoned  upon  that  account, 
were  not  fuffered  to  obey  the  Summons.  That  Nota- 
ries were  forbid  to  act,  and  the  King's  Subjects  to  appear 
out  of  the  Kingdom. 

IV.  That  the  Pope's  Nuntio's  were  hindered  from  ex- 
ercifing  their  Commiffion,  without  the  King's  Licence. 
That  fome  of  them  had  even  been  publickly  imprifoned, 
and  not  relcafed,  without  paying  a  large  Fine. 

V.  That  the  Magiftrates  would  not  fuffer  the  Excom- 
municated to  be  imprifoned,  after  the  forty  days,  which, 
according  to  good  and  laudable  cuftom,  were  allowed 
them,  to  make  the  Church  fatisfaction. 

VI.  That  the  King  fent  frequent  Prohibitions  to  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Courts,  not  to  try  Caufes  which  were  of 
their  Cognizance. 

VII.  That  the  fame  Courts  were  abridged  of  their 
Jurifdiiftion  over  the  Clergy,  without  confidering,  that 
Ecclefiaftical  Perfons  are  in  no  manner  dependent  upon 
the  Laity. 

VIII.  That  the  Civil  Courts  dared  to  condemn  Eccle- 
fiafticks, without  the  confent  of  their  Superiours. 

IX.  That  Clergymen  were  made  to  appear  in  their 
Shirts  in  the  Civil  Courts,  notwithftanding  they  pleaded 
their  Privileges.  That  indeed  they  were  fent  back  to 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Court  when  they  were  demanded  ;  but 
it  very  often  happened,  if  they  were  not  found  guilty, 
the  Civil  Judges  were  fo  bold,  as  fully  to  acquit  them, 
without  fuffering  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court  to  take  any 
cognizance  of  the  matter. 

X.  That  Clergymen  were  fubjedted  to  the  Tryal  of 
twelve  Lay-Perfons,  and  were  acquitted  or  condemned  by 
the  Verdict  of  thefe  twelve  incompetent  Judges. 

XI.  That  the  great  Men  frequently  lodged  in  the 
Monafteries,  and  put  them  to  a  great  Exper.cs,  on  the 
frivolous  pretence  of  their  being  founded  by  their  An- 
ceftors. 

XII.  That  during  the  Vacancy  of  the  Abbeys, 
thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  the  Cuftody  by  the 
King,  wafted  the  Revenues,  and  committed  great  Da- 
mages. 

XIII.  Laftly,  that  the  Tribute  of  a  thoufand  Marks 
due  to  the  Holy  See,  was  not  regularly  paid,  and  the 
Arrears  which  were  to  be  fent  to  Avignon,  were  put  to 
other  ufes. 

Thefe  are  the  mutual  Complaints  of  the  Englijh  and 
the  Popes,  concerning  which  it  may  be  obferved,  that  both 
Parties  were  agreed  as  to  Facts,  and  differed  only  as  to 
Right.  To  difcover  on  which  fide  the  Right  lay,  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  imagine,  whether  the  Pope  and 
Clergy  were  originally  poflefTed  of  the  Rights  they  af- 
fumed  ;  or,  they  were  granted  by  fome  Authority  ;  and 
laftly  whether  that  Authority  could  lawfully  confer  them. 
But  this  would  be  entring  into  an  old  beaten  Difpute, 
on  which  nothing  new  can  be  expected.  Leaving  every 
one  therefore  to  his  own  Notions,  I  fhall  only  relate  the 
Means  ufed  by  the  Englijh,  to  do  themfelves  Juftice  for 
the  Injuries  they  complained  of,  and  the  Endeavours  of 
the  Popes,  to  fupport  the  Privileges  they  were  poffefTed  of. 
But  firft,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice,  that  in  thefe 
Contefts,  the  Popes  had  great  Advantages.  Every  Pope  .j 
conftantly  adhered  to  the  fame  Maxims,  without  the  sf  ,bc /£", 
leaft  Variation.  But  it  was  not  the  fame  with  the  Kings 
of  England,  who,  to  pleafe  their  Humour,  or  gratify  their 
Paflions,  fcrupled  not,  very  often,  to  derogate  from  the 
Prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  This  is  the  true  Caufe  of  the 
flow  Progrefs  of  the  Englijh  in  their  Defign  of  freeing 
themfelves  from  the  oppreffious  of  Rome,  The  leaft  Re- 
6  E  laxation 
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I  ■   ms  dif-  laxation  made  them  lofe  a  great  deal  of  Ground,     And  it     plaints,    which  were  carried  to  Gregory  XI,  there  was  a 

«w»"]W  m*y  be'  they  WOuU  nGVer  have  accomPliftled   the  redrefs     fort  of  Agreement  made  between  the  King  and  the  Pope, 

of  any   one   Grievance,    if  the   Schifms  in  the  Church     but  fo  full  of  Equivocations  and  Refervations  on  the  part 

had  not  afforded  them  Opportunities,  which   they  wifely     of  the  Pope,  that  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  he  did  not  mean 

improved.     For   the    Popes,     who,    at   fuch    Junctures,     to  defifl  from  his  pretended  Rights.     He  was  content  with 

promifing  in  general,    that  he   would  confider  the  Com- 


Mortmain. 


For   the    Popes,     who, 
flood  often  in  need  of  the  Kings  of  England,  found  them- 
felves   many    times    obliged    to    Compliances,    to  which 
doubtlefs  they  would  never  have  fubmitted  at  any  other 
Seafon. 
'  As  the  Pope  and  Clergy  mutually  fupported  each  other, 

'/'  one  of  the  moil  effectual  means  pradtifed  in  England  to 
oppole  the  Papal  Power,  was  to  check  the  Growth  of  the 
Clergy's  Riches.  To  that  end,  in  the  Reign  of  Ed- 
ward I,  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  was  enacted,  as  has 
been  related.  This  was  a  fatal  Blow  to  the  Clergy,  who, 
without  this  Statute,  would  have  been  mafters  of  all  the 
Lands  in  the  Kingdom,  fince  they  inceffantly  acquired, 
and  never  alienated.  But  this  Statute  was  almoft  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  Pope,  fince  bounds  could  not  be  fet  to  the 
Clergy's  Power,  without  leffening,  at  the  fame  time,  that 

of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Edward  I,  ftruck  likewife  at  the  fons  that  were  gone  to  Rome  to  follicite  the  Repeal  of  the 
Papal  Authority,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  the  Collation  of  Statutes  of  Provifors  and  Presmunire,  to  return  into  Env- 
the  Bifhopricks,     by   obliging  the    Bifhops  to    renounce     land  within  fuch  a  time. 


Renuncia- 
tion r  the 
BiJ!mJ>s. 


plaints  of  the  Englijh,  and  behave  with  more  Moderation 
for  the   future.     Gregory  dying  foon   after,  his  Succeffors 
regardlefs  of  his  Engagements,  frill   continued   to  beftow 
Englijh    Benefices  upon  Foreigners.     This  Conduit  ob-  Tnjh  Sf. 
liged  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  petition   Richard  II,  &>/»'"  ^ 
feize  all  the   Effects  of  the  Beneficed   Agents,  and  ban-  Ens''m' 
ifh    them    the  Realm,     which   the    King  did   accord- 
ingly. 

In  the  fame  Reign,  the  Statute  of  Provifors  was  con- 
firmed [and  enlarged.] 

Two  Years  before,    Richard  forbid  the  Clergy  under 
great  Penalties,  to  pay  a  Tax  impofed  by  the  Pope. 

The  next  Year  he  iffued  out  a  Proclamation  command- 
ing, upon  pain  of  Death  and  forfeiture  of  Efrate,  all  Per- 

of  the 
Eng- 


Fruittcfs 

Attempt 
under  Ed- 
ward II. 
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the  Article  of  the  Provifion-Bull,  which  gave  them  their 
Temporalities,  wherein  he  was  followed  by  his  Suc- 
ceffors ( i ). 

If  Edward  II,  had  fhown  more  Refolution  and  Firm- 
nefs,  or  had  not  been  forced  by  the  Circumftances  of  the 
Times  to  keep  fair  with  Rome,  he  might  have  greatly 
promoted  the  Work  of  Liberty,  which  the  EngHJl)  had  fo 
long  and  fo  paffionately  defired.  Never  were  they  in  a 
better  difpofition  to  fhake  off  the  galling  Yoke.  This 
appears  in  the  King's  Letters  to  the  Pope,  and  in  the  vi- 
gorous Refutations  of  feveral  Parliaments  in  his  Reign. 
But  Edward,  expecting  always  to  find  in  the  Pope's  Au- 
thority, a  Protection  againft  his  Subjects,  frequently  loop- 
ed to  Condefcenfions  for  the  Court  of  Rome,  deftructive 
of  the  Intereft  of  his  Kingdom.  This  rendered  the  Par- 
liament's Endeavours  ineffectual  during  the  Courfe  of  his 
Reign. 

But  under  Edward  III,  more  effectual  meafures  were 


Tie  Statx't 


All  thefe  Precautions  being  infufHcient  to  check  the 
Popes,  who  pretended  not  to  be  bound  by  Acts  of  Par- f  Pra-mu- 
liament,  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  was  revived  in  1392,  nircT 
with  Enlargements,  which  feemed  to  leave  the  Court  of ""^ 
Rome  no  hopes  of  evading  it.  The  Aft  ran,  That  all 
Perfons  that  fhould  purfue,  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  Tran- 
flations,  Sentences  of  Excommunication,  Bulls,  Mandates, 
or  any  other  things  whatfoever,  contrary  to  the  Rights 
of  the  King  and  Crown,  fhould  be  put  out  of  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Laws,  and  proceeded  againft  according  to 
the  Statute  of  Praemunire.  That  all  thofe  who  fhould 
bring  into  the  Kingdom  thefe  foreign  Inftruments,  or  re- 
ceive and  publifh  them,  fhould  be  liable  to  the  fame  Pe- 
nalties. Laftly,  that  they  who  purfued  any  Procefs  in  a 
foreign  Court,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King's  Right, 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  rigid  Act  might  well  curb  the  Englijh  who  were  the  Pcfe 
fubject  to  the  Laws,    but  not  the  Pope,  who  was  out  of,?"1  "••  "*■ 


it  Provifus.      1      ,      77 '    ,      — -» —  ""  *-»"•'>     ""•■  ""i    >■>"-  »  i'ijc,    who    was  out  ur£J"  "">  "- 

taken   to   be  delivered   from   the  fo   long  complained    of    their  reach;  accordingly  he  defifled   not  from  his  Preten- 'w!'¥'""i- 


OpprefTions.  I  mean  the  two  Statutes,  which  tended  to 
cut  up  by  the  Roots  two  of  the  moft  coniiderable  Grie- 
vances, had  they  been  punctually  executed.  The  firft 
was  the  Statute  of  Provifors,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that 
in  cafe  the  Pope  collated  any  Archbifhoprick,  Bifhoprick, 
Dignity,    or  other  Benefice,    contrary  to  the  Rights  of 


Jions.  In  1398  hetranflated  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  to  the' 
See  of  Chejler  (2),  and  gave  the  Bifhoprick  of  Lincoln 
to  Henry  Beaufort,  a  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancajler.  But 
the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  not  fued  for  this  Tran- 
flation,  not  daring  to  accept  it,  by  reafon  of  the  Statute 
ol  Praemunire,  retired  to  a  Monaftery,  and  the  Pope  tran- 


che Kings,    Chapters,    or  Patrons,    the  Collation  was  to  Hated  the  Bifhop'of  Ldndaff  xo  the  See  of  Chejler.     Ri 

devolve  to  the  King   for  one  turn.     And  if  any  Perfon  chard  was  extremely  offended,  that  the  Pope  fhould  take 

fiied  for,  and  procured,  Refervations,  or  Provifions  from  the  upon  him,  without  being  defired,   to  remove  Bifhops  from 

Court  of  Rome,  he  fhould  be  imprifoned  till  he  had  made  one   See  to  another.     He   fummoned  the    " 
Fine  to  the  King  at  his   Will, 


Clergy   upon 
and   found  fufficient  Se-    .this  occafion,  and  demanded  their  Opinion  of  thefe  Tran- 


flations  contrary  to  his  Will.  This  was  a  puzzling  Quef 
tion  for  the  Clergy,  who,  fearing  to  difpleafe  the  King 
or  the  Pope,  avoided  giving  a  pofitive  Anfwer.  Some 
time  after,  the  Pope  fent  a  Nuntio  into  England,  to  try 
to  procure  a  Repeal  of  the  forementioned  Statutes.     But 


cunty  not  to  profecute  any  Man  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 
on  account  of  his  Imprifonment. 

Statue  of         The   fecond  Act  was  the  Statute  of  Praemunire,    by 

Pnemur.:w   which  it  was  enacted,  That  in  cafe  any  of  the  King's  Sub- 
jects fhould  carry  into  a  foreign  Court,  Caufes,  the  Cog- 
nizance whereof  belonged  to  the  King's  Court,  they  fhould  though  the  Nunt'io  met  with  an  honourable  Reception,  he 
be  imprifoned,    and  their  Lands,    Goods,  and  Chattels  be  could  not  poffibly  fucceed  in  his  Commifuon.  Richard  be- 
forfeited  to  the  King.  ing  depofed  the  next  Year,  the  Contefts  with  the  Court 
"      Notwithstanding  thefe  two  Acts,  which  feemed  to  take  of  Rome  remained  in  this  Situation. 

"   fr°m  ^e  Pope  all  hopes  of  difpofing  for  the  future  of  any  Certainly  it  was  time  for  the  Englijh  Nation,    as  wbHd^™  of 

Benefice,  and  ought  to  have  made  him  apprehenfive,   that  as  the  reft  of  Emote,  to  ufe  their  utmoft   Endeavours  to^  P.plt, 

the  Parliament  would  proceed  to  redrefs  other  Grievances,  flop  the  Growth  of  the  PapalFower.     They  mud  havc""f  '.*"' 

the  Court  of  Rome  ftill  continued  her  Oppreffions.     In  voluntarily  fhut  their  Eyes,  not  to  fee  that  all  theProcecd-^w 

1376,    that  is,  about  a  Year  before  the  Death  of  Ed-  ings  of  the  Popes  tended  to  render  them  Temporal  So- />»«/*. 

■ward  III,    a   Memorial  was  prefented  to  the  Parliament,  vereigns  of  Europe.    Of  this  the  Decretal  Unam  SanHam 

fhowing,    that  by  the  Death  and  Tranflation  of  Bifhops,  of  Boniface  VIII,  which  fhows,  that  Pope  thought  him- 

the  Pope  exacted  five  times  the  yearly  Revenue  of  the  felf  inverted  with  the  Temporal  as  weJl  as  Spiritual  Power, 

vacant  See,  and  by  that  means  drew  out  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  clear  Evidence.     But  fince  it  mi°ht  be  faid,  it  is  not 

twenty  thoufand  Marks  a  Year.     That  the  Pope's  A-  reafonable  to  afcribe  the  ambitious  Defign  of  Boniface  to 
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gents  colleded  the  fame  Sum,  for  the  Neceffities  of  the 
Holy  See.  That  this  very  Year,  the  Pope  had  feized 
the  Firft-Fruits  of  all  the  Benefices  in  England.  That 
he  had  encreafed  the  Number  of  the  Cardinals  to  thirty, 
among  whom  there  were  not  above  two  or  three  well- 
affected  to  England.  That  the  Pope's  Avarice  was  worfe 
than  the  Plague.     That  in   fpite  of  the  Statute  of  Prt- 


all  the  Popes,  this  EviJence  may  be  fupported  by  another, 
which  demonflrates  that  Boniface  did  but  tread  in  the 
Steps  of  his  Predeceffors.  I  mean  John  XXII,  who  by 
his  fole  Authority,  publifhed  a  Truce  between  England 
and  Scotland,  againft  the  Confent  of  one  of  the  Parties, 
and  impowered  his  Legates  to  conclude  a  Peace  between 
'the  two  Kingdoms,  upon  what  terms  they  plcafed  ;    with 


i  "ru-pn  Zi- 
n'.uil    III, 
tint  Gre- 
gory XI. 


f'Wft,  there  were  Perfons  every  day  provided  with  Benefices     Orders  to  compel  the  two  Kings  and  their  Subjects,  punc 
by  the   Court  of  Rom,;  and   there  was  no  hindering  it,     tually  to  obferve  the  fame,    under  pain  of  Excommunica 
but  by  banifhing  all  that  fhould  dare  to  accept  of  thefe 
Provffions.     In  fhort,    that  it  was  abfokftely  neceflary  to 
put  a  Hop  to  thefe  Oppreiiions,  in  order  to  prevent  Eng- 
land from  falling  into  a  fatal  Slavery.     Upon  thefe  Com- 


tion.  Does  not  this  proceeding  fhow  that  the  Popes  all 
acted  with  the  fame  Spirit,  and  if  their  Ambition  had 
been  indulged,  would  have  confidered  Chriftian  Princes 
but  as  Subjects,  or  at  lcafl,  as  Vaffals  of  the  See  of  Rome  ? 


to  ['2J~'"S  ?d"T'd  \  '?""*  thC  CU  Cl'v°m'  ,?~J  k*:  ,c  thc  CMqU.il,    and  %  above  eighty  Years  after,  of  bringing  tbe  » hole  Body  of  the  Clergy 
T«r  nationally  ,n 'Parliament,  as  a  part  tHerfc,?,  Which  Vptrflj  efteEled,  by  infertile  into  the  Writ  of  Summons  to  the  Archbilaops  and  Eilhops  that  re- 
\j,v.  ?.'  r..ll  ...-.1-.: .j    ^        1  .    —  '.    '  .       .      u  ....  ,„.  ._.         r         _..    e 


D,iy :    Whereby  they  were  obliged  to    warn  the  Priors  and  Chapters  of  their  Churches, 


markable  Claufe  of  Pl'aimnieitis,    which  is  ftill  continued  to  fllis 

ntVroLArCh-dkT£'-andi?"  ''"J C'er?y  °f  ^WP^ite  D'ocefe  i  the  Archdeacons  and  Priors  in  their  own  Perfons,  and  the  Chapters  and'clerey  by  two 
i«es  and  fw        a'T  tTI'  ^V"  ':'.be,pr?,e"i  Wlth  th=  ¥"&    thcre  b*  M  n'«"  to  ttwi,  oidain,  and  do,  together  wuh.hma,  and  other  Pre- 

{2;  Of  L1.A/SV.J 5„a  .(W*,ji,    5«  above,  p-  3S3'.  N»le(i6j.  - 
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Let  us  proceed  now  to  the  Herefies,  or  rather  the  Opini- 
ons branded  with  that  Name,  during  the  Interval  we  have 
gone  through. 

In  1286  or  1287,  Pcckam  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
cenfured  eight  Propofitions,  maintained  bv  one  Richard 
Knapiuell  a  Dominican  Friar.  Some  of  theie  Propofitions, 
which  will  ferve  to  fhow  what  Subjects  were  difculled  in 
the  Schools,  and  wherein  Knowledge  was  made  to  confift, 
were  as  follows : 

I.  That  the  dead  Body  of  Jefus  Chrijl  had  not  the 
fame  fubftantial  Form,  as  when  living. 

III.  That  if  the  Euchaiiftical  Bread  had  been  confecra- 
ted  with  thefe  Words,  This  is  my  Body,  during  the  three 
Days  Jefus  Chrijl  lay  in  his  Grave,  the  Bread  would 
have  been  tranfubftantiated  into  the  New  P'orm,  which 
the  Body  of  Chrijl  took  at  the  Separation  of  his  Soul. 

IV.  That  after  the  Refurrection  of  Jefus  Chrijl,  the 
Euchariftical  Bread  is  tranfubftantiated  by  virtue  of  thefe 
Words,  This  is  my  Body,  into  the  whole  living  Body  of 
Chrijl,  that  is,  the  Matter  of  the  Bread  is  converted  in- 
to the  Matter  of  his  Body,  and  the  fubftantial  Form  of 
the  Bread,  into  the  Substantial  Form  of  his  Body,  that  is 
to  fay,  into  his  intellectual  Soul,  fo  far  as  it  conftitutes  the 
Form  of  his  Body. 

VII.  That  in  the  Articles  of  Faith,  a  Man  is  not 
bound  to  reft  upon  the  Authority  of  the  Pope,  or  of  any 
Prieft  or  Doctor  (1),  but  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
evident  Deductions  from  thence  (2),  are  the  only  Foun- 
dation of  our  AfTent. 

VIII.  That  the  rational  Soul  is  the  only  Form  by 
which  a  Man  is  a  Man  (3). 


I  fhall  only  take  notice,  that  Wlcklijfs  bittereft  Ene- 
mies have  never  taxed  him  with  any  Immoralities.  Thefe 
are  the  chief  Articles  maintained  by  IVicklijf  in  his  Wri- 
tings and  Sermons. 


I.  That  the  Eucharift,    after  Confecration,  is  not  the  w:I-:  s 
real  Body  of  Chrift,  but  only  its  Emblem  or  Figure.  ^ 

II.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  is  no  more  the  Head  ?■  192,  201. 
of  the  Univerfal  Church,    than   any  other  Church  ;    nor*cl33> 
was  there  any  greater  Power  given  to  St.  Peter,    than   to  ■  j  d    p 
the  reft  of  the  Apoftles.  531. 

III.  That  the  Pope  of  Rome  has  no  more  Jurisdiction  f    , 

in  the  Exercife  of  the  Keys,  than  any  other  Prieft.  c  ;  _,'"' 

IV.  That  in  cafe  the  Church  misbehaves,  it  is  not 
ohly  lawful,  but  meritorious  to  difpofiefs  her  of  her  Tem- 
poralities. 

V.  That  when  a  Prince,  or  Temporal  Lord,  is  con- 
vinced, that  the  Church  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  her  Endow- 
ments, he  is  bound,  under  pain  of  Damnation,  to  take 
them  away. 

VI.  That  the  Gofpel  is  fufficient  to  direct  a  Chriftian 
in  the  Conduct  of  his  Life. 

VII.  That  all  other  Rules  inftituted  by  Holy  Men, 
and  practifed  in  the  Monafteries,  add  no  more  Perfection 
to  Chriftianity,  than  whitenefs  to  a  Wall. 

VIII.  That  neither  the  lJope  nor  any  other  Prelate, 
ought  to  have  Prifons  for  the  punifhing  Offenders  acainft 
the  Difcipline  of  the  Church,  but  that  every  Pcrfon 
ought  to  be  left  at  his  Liberty  in  the  Conduct  of  his  Life. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  Wickliff,  In  the  laft  Article, 
did  not  pretend,   as  he  explained  himfelf  afterwards,    to 


This  laft  Article  was   confidered  as  the  Foundation  of    take  from  the  Pope  or  the  Prelates,     the  Power  of  Bind- 


•Wiikliff 
fuilijbe: 
t/it  hoolrinc. 


the  reft,   and  all  together  were  condemned  by  the  Arch- 
bifhop. 

In  1 3  14,  In  the  Reign  of  Edward  II,  fome  Students 
of  Oxford,  maintained  in  their  Difputations  certain  Opi- 
nions, concerning  the  Trinity  and  Creation  of  the  World, 
which  being  brought  before  the  Univerfity,  were  con- 
demned as  Heretical. 

Thefe  Opinions,  being  wholly  founded  on  Scholaftick 
Notions,  were  ftifled  in  the  birth,  becaufe  the  People  un- 
derftood  nothing  of  fuch  matters.  But  it  was  not  the 
fame  with  Wickliff 's  Doctrine,  publifhed  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  XIV th  Century,  in  the  fame  Univerfity. 
The  Reafon  is,  his  Doctrine  was  of  another  nature,  and 
tended  to  reform  the  Abufes  crept  into  the  Church.  Ac- 
cordingly his  Opinions  were  embraced  by  great  Numbers. 
As  this  is  the  moft  important  Ecclefiaftical  Affair  of  the 
XlVth  Century,  it  will  be  ncceffary  fully  to  fhow  thefe 
Opinions,  and  the  Zeal  wherewith  they  were  received  by 
fome,  and  condemned  by  others. 

"John  Wicklef,    or  rather  Wickliff,  was  educated  at  Ox- 


ing  and  Loofing,    but  only  meant,    that  the  Church  had 
no  Right  to  inflict  Temporal  Punilhments  on  Sinners. 

Whether  JFtciliffand  his  Followers  ftretched  thefe  Ar- 
ticles, by  the  Conlequences  which  may  naturally  be  de- 
duced from  them,  or  his  Adverfaries,  from  whom  we 
have  all  we  know  of  him,  made  any  Additions,  in  order 
to  render  him  odious,  we  find  in  the  Hiftorians,  many  o- 
ther  Opinions  afcribed  to  him.  Among  thefe  additional 
Opinions,  there  may  be  fome  not  to  be  maintained,  and 
there  are  others,  which,  being  contrary  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  have  made  fome  Englifn  Writers 
fpeak  of  Wickliff  with  contempt,  and  even  call  him  He- 
retick.  But  it  would  be  too  long,  fully  to  examine  here 
all  thefe  Opinions.  Let  us  therefore  be  contented  with 
thofe  that  firft  appeared,  which  are  really  his,  and  have 
ferved  for  Foundation  to  all  the  reft. 

Thefe  Opinions,    maintained    by  Wickliff  with    Teat  WiddHE 
Vivacity,    were  immediately  efpoufed  by  great  Numbers,  %™% 
not   only  among  the  Students  of  Oxford,    but   the  great  Willing! 
Men  at  Court ;    particularly  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,    and 
the  Lord  Percy,  Earl  Marfhal,  declared  for  him.     It  muft 


ford   in  Merton  College,    where  he  took   his  Degree  of     be  obferved,    that   this  happened  towards  the  End  of  the 


Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  fo  eminent  for  his  Learning, 
Parts,  and  fine  Genius,  that  Simon  Iflip,  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  having  founded  Canterbury  College  (4)  in  Ox- 
ford, made  him  Rector.  Wiciliffbebaved  in  his  Poft  with 
univerfal  Approbation   till   the  Death  of  the  Archbifhop, 


Reign  of  Edward  III,  at  a  time  when  that  Monarch, 
old  an  infirm,  left  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Duke  of  Lancajlcr  his  Son,  as  we  have  feen 
in  his  Hiftory. 

Gregory  XI,    being  informed    that   thefe  Articles   were  The  Pope 


who  had  a  great  Efteem  for  him.     Langham,  SuccelTor  of    publickly  maintained  at  Oxford,    difpatched   an  Order  to  '"*"  lnf:" 


Ifip  (s)i  willing  to  favour  the  Monks,  and  introduce  them 
into  the  College,  attempted  to  turn  out  Wickliff,  and  put 
one  Woodhu/l  a  Monk  in  his  room.  But  he  could  never 
obtain  the  Confent  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  who 
were  defirous  to  keep  their  old  Rector.  This  Affair  being 
brought  to  Rome,  the  Monks  of  Canterbury  follicited  the 
Pope  fo  earneftly  in  behalf  of  Woodhull,  that  Wickliff  was 
deprived  of  his  Rectorfhip.  However,  this  was  no  Injury 
to  the  Doctor's  Reputation.  Every  Body  faw  it  was 
a  general  Affair,  and  that  the  Monks  did  not  fo  much 
ftrike  at  his  Perfon,  as  at  all  the  Seculars  that  were 
Members  of  the  College.  And  indeed,  they  were  all 
turned  out  as  well  as  he,    to  make  room  for  the  Monks. 


the  Archbifhop  of  ■Canterbury,    and  the  Bifhop  of  London,  za 
to  apprehend   and    examine  Wickliff,    and   fend    the  De-  tutbeh   ' 
pofitions   to  Rome.       But  it   was  difficult    for   thefe  two^*"'J'.' 
Prelates   fully    to   execute    thefe   Orders,      the   Duke    «*£„£&/ 
Lancajler,  and  the  Earl  Marfhal,  having  openly  declared,  and  iic  Lord 
they  would  not  fuffer  Wickliff  to  be  imprifoned.     Indeed,  Pcr<^' 
there  was  yet  no  Act  of  Parliament,  impowering  the  Bi-Iij  m™. 
fhops  to  imprifon  Hereticks,   without  the  King's  Confent. 
The  two   Prelates    therefore  were   contented   with    fum- 
moning  Wickliff  before    them,     in    St.    Paul's    Church, 
where   there  was  a  vaft  Concourfe  of  People  to  hear  the 
Examination.      The  Duke  of  Lancajler,    and  the  Lord 
Percy  accompanied  the  Doctor,    alluring  him,    there  was 


Shortly  after,    Wickliff  was  prefented    to  the  Living   of  no  danger,    and  that  he  might  make  his  Defence  with 

Lutterworth  in  the  Diocefs  of  Lincoln,    and  then  it  was  Courage,  againft  Men,    who  were  but  mere  Ignoramufes 

that  he  publifhed,   in  his  Sermons  and  Writings,    certain  in  comparifon  to  him.     Here  is  a  fhort  Dialogue  which 

Opinions,    which  appeared  to  be  Novel,    becaufe  contrary  paffed  between  thefe  two  Lords,    and  the  Bifhop  of  Lon  - 

to  the  received  Doctrine  of  thofe  Days.     As  he  did  not  de-  don,^upon  Wicklff's  account.      The  Lord  Percy  bidding 


clare  his  Sentiments  till  after  the  lofs  of  his  Rectorfhip, 
his  Enemies  have  taken  occafion,  to  accufe  him  of  acting 
lrom  a  Spirit  of  Revenge,  by  reafon  of  the  Injury  done 
him.  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  clear  him  from  this 
Charge.      As  there  is  none  but  God  alone  that  fees  into 


the  Doctor  fit  down,  the  Bifhop  of  London  oppofed  it,  and 
commanded  him  to  ftand  up,  but  the  Earl  Marfhal  would 
not  let  him. 

Bifhop  of  London.     LordPercy,  if  I  could  have  guejfed. 


the  Hearts  of  Men,    it  is   rafhnefs  to  accufe,    or  excufe    you  would  have  played  the  Majier  here  ,    /  would  havt 
them,    with  regard  to  the  fecret  Motives  of  their  Actions,    prevented  your  coming. 

(1)  Gregory,  or  Augvftint.     Sfelman  Con.  T.  II.  p.  348. 

(2)  — Sed  tantum  auaoritati  Biblia:,  &  neceflaria;  Rationi.     Hid. 

(3)  Or  rather,  That  in  Man  there  is  only  one  Form,  namely,  the  rational  Soul,  without  any  other  fubftantial  Form.     Sttlman.  Ibid. 

(4)  Now  (wallowed  up  in  Cbriji  Church. 

(5)  After  the  Death  of MiSimoaljlip,  William  Edington  Bifhop  of  WmcUflir  was  offered  the  ArchbilWck ;  but  ho  refuted  it,  faying,  Ttot  C*nt„iury 
wasthe  higher  Rack,  but  Whcbcjkr  the  better  Manger.   Tjrrel,  Vol,  IV,  p.  66). 
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The  Duke  of  Lartcafter.  Yes,  he  pall  play  the  Majler 
ht  re  for  all  you. 

The  Lord  Percy.  Wickliff,  fit  down  ;  you  have  need 
of  a  Feat,  for  you  have  many  things  to  fay. 

Biftiop.  //  is  unreafonable  that  a  Clergyman,  cited  be- 
fore his  Ordinary,  Jhould  fit  down  during  his  Anfwtr.  He 
Jhall  ftand. 

Duke  of  Lancaster.  My  Lord  Percy  is  in  the  right. 
And  for  you,  my  Lord  Bi/hop,  wloo  are  grown  fo  proud  and 
arrogant,  I  u  ill  take  care  to  humble  your  Pride,  and  not 
only  yours,  but  that  of  all  the  Prelates  in  England.  Thiu 
dependeji  upon  the  Credit  of  thy  Relations,  but  far  from 
being  able  to  help  thee,  they  ftjall  have  enough  to  do  to 
Jupport  'themfelves. 

Bifhop.  /  place  no  Confidence  either  in  my  Relations 
or  in  any  Alan  elfc,  but  in  God  alone,  who  will  give  me 
the  Boldnefs  to  fpeak  the  Truth. 

The  Duke  fpeaking  foftly  to  the  Lord  Percy  : 

Rather  than  tail  this  at  the  Bijhop's  hands,  Fll  drag 
him  by  the  Hair  of  the  Head  out  of  the  Church. 

The  Duke  of  Lancafler  muft  needs  have  been  very 
paflionate,  fince  it  is  certain  the  Bifhop's  laft  Words 
were  not  infolent  enough,  to  occafion  fo  great  a  tran- 
fport  of  Anger.  But  it  may  be,  the  Bifhop  ufed  harfher 
Expreffions,  which  the  Hiftorians,  Friends  of  the  Clergy, 
have  taken  care  to  foften,  that  the  Duke  might  appear 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  However,  the  Duke's  Words  to 
the  Lord  Percy,  being  over-heard  by  fome  Stander-bv, 
occasioned  the  Tumult  mentioned  in  the  Reign  of  Ed- 
ward III,  the  particulars  whereof  it  will  be  needlefs  to 
repeat.  It  fuffkes  to  obferve,  that  upon  this  Accident 
the  Aflembly  broke  up,  and  JVickliff's  Examination  was 
deferred  to  another  time. 

The  Death  of  Edward  III.  happening  fhortly  after, 
and  the  Duke  of  LancajJer  being  Prefident  of  the  new 
King's  Council,  the  Bifhqps  durft  not  proceed  a<rainft 
Wickliff.  During  that  time,  the  number  of  his  Fol- 
lowers increafed  fo  confiderably,  that  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford  debated,  whether  they  fhould  receive  the  Pope's 
Bull,  commanding  them  to  profecute  JVickliff  with  the 
utmoft  rigour.  The  Hiftorian  who  relates  this  particu- 
lar, not  acquainting  us  with  their  final  Refolution,  the 
Bull  was  probably  rejected.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
JVickliff's  Doctrine  was  not  embraced  by  fome  ignorant 
Peffons  only,  but  by  Men  of  Letters,  and  Perfons  of 
Quality.  Some  would  make  us  believe,  that  People 
were  frightned  into  a  feigned  Approbation  of  his  Doc- 
trine. But  it  may  be  faid,  on  the  contrary,  with  much 
more  probability,  that  Fear  hindered  many  from  being 
his  followers.  For  a  Man  ran  no  risk  in  continuing  to 
adhere  to  the  old,  whereas  it  was  dangerous  to  embrace 
the  new  Doctrines-. 

The  Pope  finding,  his  Bull  to  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford produced  no  great  Effect,  fent  frefli  Orders  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  Bifhop  of  London,  to  pro- 
fecute Wickliff.  But  as  he  had  Intimation,  that  the 
Bifhops  could  not  proceed  in  the  Affair  without  the 
;  King's  Licence,  he  enjoyned  them  to  reprefent  to  Ri- 
chard and  his  Council,  that  JVickliff's  Errors  were  not 
only  dangerous  to  Religion,  but  hkewife  to  the  State. 
However,  the  King's  Council,  it  feems,  did  not  think 
fo.  Perhaps  no  boJy  was  willing  to  offend  the  Duke  of 
LancajJer,  JJ'ickliff's  open  Protector. 

The  two  Prelates  however  willing  to  obey  the  Pope 
to  the  utmoft  of  their  Power,  fummoned  Wickliff  a  fe- 
cond  time  before  them  at  Lambeth.  He  appeared,  and 
by  his  manner  of  explaining  his  Opinions,  feemed  ready 
to  give  the  Prelates  fome  fort  of  Satisfaftion.  But,  pro- 
bably, they  would  not  have  been  contented  with  fo 
general  an  Explanation,  if  one  Clifford  a  Gentleman 
had  not  rudely  entered  the  Aflembly,  and  forbid  them 
to  proceed.  It  is  faid,  the  two  Prelates  were  over-awed 
by  this  abfolute  Order,  though  they  knew  not  from 
whence  it  came  ;  believing  that  Clifford  durft  not  act 
thus  of  himfelf.  Befides,  the  Populace  intimated  by 
their  menacing  Words,  that  they  would  not  fee  JVick- 
liff ill-treated.  Thefe  Confiderations  obliged  the  Bifhops 
to  difmifs  the  Doctor,  forbidding  him  to  amufe  the 
People  any  more  with  dictations  of  fo  dangerous  a 
conlequence.  But  he  had  no  regard  to  this  Injunc- 
tion, fince,  according  to  the  Testimony  of  an  antient 
Hiltonan,  he  continued  to  preach  and  defend  his  Doc- 
trine. By  the  way,  this  Steadinefs  ill  agrees  with  the 
Explanation  of  his  Opinions,  which  it  is  pretended  he 
gave  to  the  Bifhops,  and  is  represented  as  full  of  Equi- 
vocations and  Evasions.  The  Truth  is,  this  difguifing 
his  Sentiments  is  little  agreeable  to  his  natural  Tem- 
Fer,    which  was  far   from   being   timorous.     Be  this  as 


it   will,     from    that  time   he    lived    in  quiet    upon   his 
Cure  of  Lutterworth,    without    any   farther  disturbance. 
Some   time    after,     Courtney  Archbifhop  of   Canterbury,  m,DoSr! 
Succeflbr  of  Simon  Sudbury,    beheaded  by  the  Kentifh  Re-  c'nJemSb) 
bels,     fummoned  a    Provincial  Synod  at   London,    where "  ■?>"'«'■ 
JVickliff's  Dodrine  was  condemned.     An   Hiftorian    af-  jf01™"' T" 
firms,  that  JVickliff  was  cited,     and   explained    his  Opi-  Knfghton.' 
nion  in    a  manner  very  different   from  the  literal   Senfe 
of  the  Words.     But  as  the  Records  of  the  Synod   men- 
tion nothing   like   it,    the  Hiftorian  has,    very  probably, 
confounded  this  Synod  with  that  of  Lambeth. 

The   Condemnation  a\~  JVickliff's  Dodtrine,  prevented  wicfcliff'i 
not  its   fpreading  all  over  the   Kingdom,  and    with   fuch  Fdbuen 
Succefs,  that  the  fore-mentioned  HHtorian  affures  us,  two'"™*/' 
Men    could    not    be    found     together,     and    one   not  acd.  X& 
Lollard.     Richard  II,    as  was  obferved   in  his  History,  &c. 
permitting  the  Bifhops  to    profecute  and    impnfon    He- 
reticks,   feveral  Lollards  were  cited  before  their   refpec- 
tive  Bifhops.     Some  recanted,    and  others  bravely  ftood 
the  Shock.     But  among  thefe  laft,    there    was   not  one 
delivered   over  to   the    fecular  Arm,    there  being  yet  n» 
Law  to  that  purpofe.     It  was  not  till  the  next  Reign, 
that  thofe  barbarous  Executions  commenced  in  England. 
So,  notwithstanding  the  Oppolition  of  the  Bifhops,  JVick- 
liff's Opinions   flew  over    the    Kingdom    with  a   won- 
derful  fwiftnefs,    becaufe   the    Clergy   were   not    at   Li- 
berty to  employ  the  only  means    they   have  all  along 
thought    proper    to    extirpate    Herefy.     It    feems    alfo, 
the   Bifhops   durft  not  perfonally  attack  JVickliff,  for  fear 
of  having    their    Ignorance    too    much   difplayed  by   his 
Superior  Learning.     Be  that  as  it  will,  JVickliff  was  left 
in  quiet  at  Lutterworth  till  his  death,  in   1384  (1).     Pro- 
bably,  in  procefs  of  time,    his  Followers  made  fome  Ad- 
ditions  to  his  Doctrine,    and  hence  it  is,    they  have  af- 
cribed   to    him   whatever   was    advanced    by    his    Dif- 
ciples. 

The  Lofs  of  the  Matter  difheartned  not  his  Follow- 
ers. They  continued  to  preach  and  maintain  their  Opi- 
nions, with  the  fame  Couiage  as  during  his  Life.  The 
daily  progrefs  of  their  Dodrine  became  at  length  fo 
considerable,  that  in  1386,  the  Parliament  thought  them- 
felves obliged,  to  petition  the  King  to  take  care  that 
the  Church  and  State  received  no  detriment  by  the 
novel  Opinions  of  the  Lollards.  Whereupon  the  King 
appointed  Commiffioners  to  perufe  JJ'ickliff's  Books ; 
but  this  Commiflion  was  very  negligently  executed. 

In   1389,    the  JVickliff tes  or   Lollards  began  to  fepa-  n,  w;ck- 
rate  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  appoint^Priefts  froiwliffitts^*. 
among  themfelves,    to  perform  Divine  Service,  after  theip™"/'™" 
way.     Though    fome  weie   from  time  to   time   profe-',£.  cLfcb. 
cuted  by  the  Bifhops,  thefe  Profecutions  were  not  very 
rigorous.     Their  Aim  feemed  to  be  only  to  hinder  them 
from  pleading  Prefcription.     Befides,  a  Petition  prefented 
to  the    King    by  a  former  Parliament,     to    revoke    the 
Power   granted  the   Bifhops  to  impnfon  Hereticks,     re- 
strained the  moft  forward. 

But  in    1395,   the  Endeavours  of  the  Lollards,    in  the Rem,„jirt^ 
King's  Abfence,  to  get   their  Doctrine  approved  by  the"""*' 
Parliament,    put  the  BiShops  upon  taking  other  Meafures.  Caam* 
Thefe  pretended    Hereticks  finding  themfelves   fupported 
by    an   infinite  Number  of  Followers,     prefented   to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  a  Remonftrance  (a^,  containing  thefe 
twelve  Articles. 

I.  That  when  the  Church   of  England,    treading  inspPJm*n. 
the    Steps  of  the  Church  of  Rome,    began   to   make  an  G  nc.  T.  n. 
ill  ufe  of  her  Temporalities,  Faith  and  Charity  began  to  *'  6+6, 
difappear. 

II.  That  the  Englijh  Priefthood  derived  from  Rome, 
and  pretending  to  a  Power  fuperior  to  Angels,  is  not 
the  Prieflhood  fettled  by  Chrift  upon  his  Apoftles. 

III.  That  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  was  the  oc- 
cafion of  many  fcandalous  Irregularities  in  the  Church. 

IV.  That  the  Doctrine  of  TranfubStantiation,  renders 
the  greateft  part  of  Chri/iendom  guilty  of  Idolatry. 

V.  That  Exorcifms,  Benedictions  pronounced  over 
Water,  Bread,  Oil,  Stones,  for  the  Altar,  Church- 
Walls,  Prieft's  Veltments,  the  Mitre,  Crofs,  Pilgrim's 
Staff,  have  more  of  Necromancy  than  Religion. 

VI.  That  it  was  a  great  Crime,  to  join  in  the  fame 
Perfon  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil  Offices. 

VII.  That  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  in  which  one  Per- 
fon is  preferred  to  anothsr,  are  not  conformable  to  the 
Charity  prefcribed  by  the  Gofpel. 

VIII.  That  Pilgrimages,  and  Offerings  made  to  Images 
and  Croffes,  and  efpecially  the  Pictures  representing  the 
Holy  Trinity,  are  a  fort  of  Idolatry. 

IX.  That  Auricular  ConfeiTion  ferves  only  to  make 
the  Priefts  proud,    and  by  letting  them  into  the  Secrets 
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of  the    Penitent,    gives  opportunities  for  many  Sins,  and 
fcandalous  Intrigues. 

X.  That  the  taking  away  any  Man's  life,  either  in 
War,  or  Courts  of  Jultice,  is  contrary  to  the  Doctrine 
of  (lit-  Gofpel,  which  is  a  difpenfation  of  Grace  and 
Mercy. 

XI.  That  the  Voiv  of  fmgle  life,  undertaken  by  Wo- 
men, is  the  occafion  ot  numberlefs  diforders,  and  of  the 
murder  of  multitudes  of  Children  unbaptized,  or  even  un- 
born. 

XII.  That  it  is  nccefTary  to  banifh  from  civil  Society 
all  ufelefs  Trades,  which  ferve  only  to  fupport  pride  and 
luxury. 

All  thefe  Articles  were  backed  with  proofs  too  long  to 
be  inferted. 

This  Remonftrance,  which  very  likely  was  privately 
approved  by  fevcral  Members  of  Parliament,  fo  alarmed 
the  Clergy,  that  they  immsdiately  deputed  the  Aichbi- 
fhop  of  lork  and  Bifhop  ol  London  to  the  King  ;  praying 
him  to  return  with  all  (peed  into  England,  that  he  might 
by  his  prefence  and  authority  check  the  growth  of  the 
new  Doctrine ,  as  was  related  in  the  Reign  of  Ri- 
chard II. 

Some  time  after,  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
,  terbury,  fummoned   a    Synod    at   London,    where  eighteen 
Articles  extracted  from  Wickliff's  Book,  entitled  Trlalogus, 
were  condemned. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  concerning 
Wicklijf  and  his  Doctrine,  before  the  depofing  of  Richard 
II.  But  I  muft  not  forget  to  add,  that  certain  Bohemian 
Students,  being  at  Oxford  when  II ickllff  began  to  publifh 
his  Doctrine,  they  carried  it  into  their  own  Country,  where 
it  fpread  wonderfully.  It  is  time  now  to  proceed  to  other 
affairs  relating  to  the  Engiilh  Church,  and  in  the  firft 
place  to  the  Councils. 

I  fhall  begin  this  head  with  the  General  Council  of 
Lyons,  opened  May  1.  1274.  This  Council  was  fum- 
moned chiefly  to  receive  the  Greeks  into  the  Communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  which  they  had  feparated  a 
fecond  time,  upon  the  Latines  being  driven  out  of  Con- 
Jlanthwple.  This  union  indeed  was  accomplished  ,  but 
did  not  laft  long.  Another  reafon  of  the  Council's 
meeting,  was  to  reftore  the  affairs  of  the  Chriftians  in 
Syria.  As  great  endeavours  were  pretended  to  be  ufed  in 
their  favour,  the  Pope  demanded  a  Subfidy  of  every  Church. 
It  was  ealy  to  fee  the  Pope's  intereft  in  this  demand.  His 
Predeccffors  had  made  fo  frequent  ufe  of  this  means  to 
procure  Money,  that  there  was  no  being  deceived.  How- 
ever, not  a  Prelate  dared  to  open  his  mouth  againft  it, 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  Was  prefent,  kept 
filence  like  the  reft.  Richard  Mepham  (1)  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln, was  the  only  Perfon  that  ventured  to  fpeak  for  the 
interefts  of  England.  He  boldly  faid,  the  Engli/h  Clergy 
were  not  able  to  contribute  to  the  War,  by  reafon  of  the 
continual  exactions  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  fcarce 
left  them  wherewithal  to  fubfift.  This  freedom  coft  him 
his  Deanery,  of  which  the  Pope  inftantly  deprived  him. 
Hence  we  may  judge  of  the  liberty  in  this  Council.  I 
come  now  to  the  Councils  held  in  England  during  the  four 
laft  Reigns. 

The  firft  was  convened  in  the  Reign  of  Edward!.  (2), 
by  "John  de  Peckham  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  In  this 
Council  were  ratified  the  Canons  of  the  General  Council 
of  Lyons,  concerning  Pluralities.  Then  the  Archbifhop 
palled  fome  Canons  directly  contrary  to  the  Prerogative 
'  Royal,  and  for  that  reafon  he  was  obliged  to  repeal  them 
afterwards. 

The  firft  decreed  Excommunication  againft  fuch  as  fued 
for  the  King's  Letters,  to  prohibit  certain  Caufes  from  be- 
ing tried  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court. 

The  fecond  rendered  liable  to  the  fame  Penalty  the  Ma- 
gistrates, who  refuted  to  imprifon  excommunicated  Per- 
fons,  after  the  forty  days  allowed  by  the  Canons. 

By  the  third,  they  that  invaded  the  Church's  Lands, 
were  likewife  to  be  excommunicated. 

The  fourth  prohibited  under  the  fame  penalty  the  fel- 
ling of  Provisions  to  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  whenever 
he  fhould  come  within  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury's 
Jurifdiction. 

This  was  a  ftiort  and  fure  way  to  end  his  difpute  with 
the  Archbifhop  of  York,  about  carrying  the  Crofs.  So, 
in  cafe  this  Canon  had  not  been  annulled,  the  Archbi- 
fhop of   York  would   have   found    it     dilricult   to   be   pre- 


fent at  the  Parliament,  which  was  generally  held  at  Lon- 
don. 

The  fifth  ordered  the  Copies  of  Magna  Charta  to 
be  fet  up  on  Church-doors,  that  every  one  mi^ht  read 
them. 

Hence  may  be  judged  wi'h  what  fpirit  this  Prelate, 
who  had  long  fojourned  at  Rome,  was  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  how  far  he  won!. I  have  extended  the  Churcii's 
power,  if  the  King  had   not  oppofed  his   defigns  (  [). 

In  12R1,  the  fame  Archbifhop  convened  at  Lambeth  a  j 
provincial  Synod  ,  where,  among  others,  the  following  , 
Canons  were  made. 

The  fecond  enjoined    the    PrieftS  to  ac.|ii:  :.it    the   more 
ignorant  fort  of  the  Laity,  tint   the    Body   and   BIo  d    of 
Jefus  Chrijl  are  delivered   to  them,  together  with  the  S| 
cies  of  Bread,  and  that  what  they   receive   in    the    C 
lice,   is  not  holy,  but  only    mere    Wine,   to  ,  to 

fwallow  the   other  Specie,   with  Wore  cafe.     For    (  as  the 
Canon   goes  on)  the  Blood    •'   1  iir    Lord   is  allow 
to  the  Priefts   that  celebrate  divine  Service  in  thefe  lei 
Churches  (4). 

The  Hid  Canon  forbids  Priefts  to  re-baptize  the  Children 
that  had  been  baptized  by  the  Laity,  unlets  there  is  reafon 
to  doubt,   whether  the  Child  was  baptized  or  not. 

In  that  cafe,  the  Canon  allowed  the  Prieft  to  baptize  tl  ■ 
Infant,  with  thefe  additional  words,  If  thou  art  not 
already  baptized,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  A'ame  of  the  Fa- 
ther, &c. 

The  Xth  enjoins  the  Priefts  to  inftruct  the  People 
committed  to  their  Charge  in  plain  intelligible  Lan- 
guage, without  making  ufe  of  fcholaftick  terms  and  dif- 
tinctions.  Then  the  Canon  lays  down  the  Heads  thev 
were  to  expound  upon,  and  the  fenfe  they  were  to  give 
them. 

In    1287,  Peter  gh/ivil  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  held  a  Dio-  Synod  of 
cefan  Synod,  which    enjoined,  that   care    fhould    be  taken  E,"l"' 
to  inftruct   the  People  concerning    the  doctrine  of  Tran-  Spelman 
fubftantiation.     They  wefe  to  be  told,  that   the  adoration  Co"-  T-  "» 
of  tlie  Hoft  could  not  be  carried  too  far,   fince   they   receh-  p'  3:>°' 
ed    under  the   Species   of  Bread,  the  fame   Body   that   hung 
upon  the   Crofs  for   their    Salvation,    and  under   the  Specie; 
of  IVine,  the  Blood  which  was  fhed  from  Chiift'r  fide.     It 
feems   that  we  may  infer   from  hence,  tli.  t  in   the  Church 
of  Exeter,  the  Laity  received  the  Sacrament  then  in  both 
Kinds  (5). 

We    meet   but   with   one    remarkable    Council   in    the  V  ;  *- 
Reign  of    Edward  II,    held  at  London  in    nio,     whei 
the     templars    were   condemned    to    perpetual   Iiripruon-  1310; 
ment. 

In  1328,  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  III,  Mepham  Arch-  Ss"'J  at 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  held  a  provincial  Synod  at  London,  j*. 
By  this  Synod,  Good-Friday,  and  the  Conception  of  the 
Bleffed  Virgin  were  made  Holy-days,  and  all  work  forbid- 
den; but  however,  the  Country  People  were  allowed  to 
follow  their  buiinefs  after  divine  Service.  By  the  fame 
Synod,  all  Monks,  Hermits,  and  Canons  regular,  were 
prohibited  taking  Confeflions.  A  Canon  made  in  a  former 
Synod  at  Oxford,  which  admitted  Appeals  only  after  a  de- 
finitive Sentence,  was  revoked. 

In    1332,    Mepham    held     another  provincial    Synod    at  SjmJ  at 
Magfield,  which   fettled    all  the  Holy-days  obferved   in  the  Miefield- 
Province   of    Canterbury.     Among  the  Feftivals    we    find  1331' 
St.    George's  day,   and   St.    Augujlhis  firft    Archbifhop   of 
Canterbury  (6). 

Stratford  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  held  at  London  in  Synod  a, 
1142    a  provincial  Synod,   the  moft    remarkable  Canons  ^°"ian 
whereof  are  thefe  :  venjf  ant' 

The  IVth  enjoined  the  Monk?,  who  had  any  appropri-  Frim. 
ated   Livings,  to  relieve  the  Poor  in  proportion   to  the  va- 
lue of  the  Benefice.     In   cafe  of  failure,  the  Bifliops  were 
impowered  to  compel  them  to  their  Duty,  by   fequeftring 
the  Profits. 

The  IXth  was  levelled  againft  the  mendicant  Frier?, 
who  abui'ing  the  confidence  of  dying  Perfons,  perfuaded 
them  to  make  Wills  prejudicial  to  their  Families.  As  the 
Synod  durft  not  directly  attack  the  Friers,  who  were  under 
the  Pope's  protection,  thofe  who  were  prevailed  on  to 
difpofe  of  their  Eltar.es  fo  unreafonablv,  were  barred  the 
benefit   of  Chriftian  burial. 

During  the  Reign  of  Richard  II,  we  find  no  remarka- 
ble Council?,  but  thofe  held  on  occafion  of  Wickliff  and 
his  Followers.  But  as  thefe  have  been  mentioned  elfe- 
where,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  repeat  here  what  has  been 
faid. 


(1)  Rapin  by  miliake  calls  him  Richard dr  Teckkam.     It  wi    Richard  Mepham,  who  is  fuppofed  to   have  died  at  the  Council  cf  Ly:r.s. 

(2)  July   30       Spelman  Or    Tim    2.   p     320. 

(31  There  was  a  Counci    .<!  Lumbtth ,  in  1280         ee  7     W'iitl,   p-    log.      Spelman  Cone-   Tom.   2.   p.    327. 

(4) Snll'.cite  cos    nftruan     fob  pans  fpecie  iimui  eis  cl-t    corpu>  &  Tngumcm  D  mini,    immj  Cnriltum  in'eerum,  vivum,    &  verum,  qui  totus  e:r 

fub  Ipecie  Sjcramcnt:.  Spelman  Cone  T  m-  2  p  3:9.  V.o  ft  ous  A  fureBt  es  !  By  this  Canon  it  ffliou  d  kern,  tr.at  the  Innovaticn  of  Communion  in 
one  kind,  had  n  1  yet  prevailed  in  Catheanl  and  Cunvenrua  Chinches  ;  ana  was  to  oe  inculcated  only  upon  the  illiterate,  whole  ljnorance  was  rcoft  iikeiy 
to  make  th-m  aam  t  1,  unprimilive  a  PraSiee. 

(5)  In  Il9S»  a  ivn  d  w^  held  at  St  Psul'>,  London,  July  6.  M.  Weft.  p.  +24.  And  1296,  September  14,  another  was  he'd  at  the  fame  place.  Idfr.. 
P-   4-9'  (°)   And  ot-  'Ibomat  of  Canterbury's,  which  is  placed  between  Imccenrt  and  the  Cirxumcrfion*.  en  Dteemier  20. 
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Though  England  was  no  more  concerned  than  other 
Christian  States  in  the  Schifms  that  happened  in  the  Church, 
I  do  not  think  it  proper  wholly  to  pafs  them  over  in  fi- 
lence.  This  knowledge  is  not  only  abfolutely  neceiTary, 
for  the  underftanding  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  thofe 
tunes,  but  it  may  in  fome  rneafure  be  faid,  that  the  bed 
part  of  that  Hiftory  confifts  of  what  followed  from  thefe 
fcandalous  Schifms. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I,  to  the 
end  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  II,  Chrijlendom  was  divided 
by  two  Schifms.  The  firft  lafted  not  long.  Cle- 
ment V,  removing  the  Papal  Chair  to  Avignon,  died  there 
in  131 4,  and  was  fucceeded  by  "John  XXII,  who  kept 
his  refidence  at  the  fame  place.  This  Pope's  election 
was  after  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  Holy  See  re- 
maining vacant  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment, becaufe  the  Cardinals  could  not  agree,  they  met  at 
length  at  Lyons  in  1316,  in  order  to  chufe  a  Pope.  But 
the  fame  divifions  ftill  reigning  among  them,  they  agreed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ojlia  (1)  Bifhop  of 
Oporto,  who,  without  any  fufpence,  nominated  himfelf, 
and  took  the  name  of  John  XXII.  At  the  fame  time 
the  Empire  was  divided  by  a  double  Election,  one  part  of 
the  Electors  voting  for  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other, 
for  Frederic  Duke  of  Aujlria.  'John's  refufal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  firft,  occafioned  a  quarrel  between  them,  which 
continually  increafed  till  13:8,  when  Lewis  pafling  into 
Italy  degraded  Pope  John,  and  caufed  Peter  de  Corbaria 
a  Coulelier,  to  be  elected,  who  a/Turned  the  name  of 
Nicholas  V,  and  redded  at  Rome.  This  Anti-pope  being 
fupported  by  the  Emperor  and  the  General  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, kept  his  ground  fome  time.  But  at  laft  the  Em- 
peror being  forced  to  quit  Italy,  and  diflention  ariling 
among  the  Cordeliers,  Nicholas  having  none  to  defend  him, 
was  taken  and  carried  to  Avignon,  where  he  asked  John's 
pardon  with  a  halter  about  his  Neck.  After  this  fubmif- 
fion,  he  was  put  into  clofe  confinement,  where  he  died  in 
a  lew  months.  * 

The  fecond  Schifm  between  Urban  VI,  and  Clemen^  VII, 
was  more  confiderable  and  of  longer  continuance.  I  have 
related  the  rife  of  it  in  the  Hiftory  of  Richard  II,  for 
which  reafon  I  fhall  only  fhew  its  effects,  to  the  end  of 
this  Century. 

To  Pope  Urban  VI,  fucceeded  in  1389,  Boniface  IX, 
who,  as  well  as  Clement,  pretended  to  be  defirous  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Schifm  ;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  their 
intentions.  Clement  VII,  who  died  at  Avignon  in  1394, 
had  for  fucceflbr  BcncdidJ  XIII. 

All  Chrijlendom  being  tired  and  offended  at  the  Schifm, 
the  Court  of  France  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  two 
Popes  to  refign  their  Dignity,  that  another  Pope  might  be 
canonically  elected.  They  both  confented,  but  broke  their 
word,  henedicl  efpecially  ufed  fo  many  evafions,  that 
the  King  of  France  refolved  to  withdraw  his  Kingdom 
from  his  obedience.  For  that  purpofe,  he  gained  the  C?r- 
dinals  of  that  Party,  who  promifed  to  defert  him  ;  but  Be- 
nedict having  notice,  fortified  himfelf  in  his  palace  of  Avig- 
non, by  introducing  an  Arragonian  Garrifon.  He  was  be- 
fieged  by  Marfbal  Boucicaut,  but  fhortly  after,  that  Gene- 
ral had  orders  to  raife  the  Siege.  Thus  by  the  Intrigues 
of  fome  Princes  of  the  Court  of  France,  the  Schifm  ftill 
continued  ,  notwithftanding  the  King's  endeavours  to  clofe 
it. 

Nothing  more  remains  but  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
fuch  Ecclefiafticks  as  were  eminent  for  their  Merit  and 
Learning,  in  the  Reigns  of  the  three  Edwards  and  Ri- 
chard  II. 

Robert  Kilwarby,  a  Cordelier,  or  Minorite,  was  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  I,  and  a 
Prelate  of  eminent  Learning  for  the  age  he  lived  in.  He 
wrote  feveral  Theological  Trails,  which  were  in  great  re- 
pute in  thofe  days.  His  Merit  having  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Cardinal,  he  refigned  his  Archbifhoprick,  and 
went  and  lived  at  Rome,  where  he  died. 

Robert  Burnell,  Bifhop  of  Bath,  was  chofen  for  Succeflor 
to  Kilwarby  ;  but  the  Pope,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  Apo- 
ftolick  Power,  gave  the  See  of  Canterbury  to  John  Peckham 
an  Englijh  Francifcan,  who  was  Auditor  of  his  Chamber. 
This  Prelate  had  great  contefts  with  Edward  I,  as  well 
on  occafion  of  the  Canons  of  his  Synod,  before-mentioned, 
as  upon  other  accounts.  The  quarrel  went  fo  far,  that 
the  King  was  going  to  banifh  him  the  Realm.  He  was 
reckoned  very  learned,  particularly  in  the  Civil  and  Ca- 
non Law.  There  are  fome  Theological  Tracts  of 
his,  with  Commentaries  upon  feveral  Books  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. 

Robert  IVinchelfey,  Succeflor  of  Peckham,  preferred  his 
Archbifhoprick  to  a  Cardinalate  which    the    Pope   would 


have  honoured  him  with.     This  Prelate    is  chiefly  praifed 
for  his    Charities.     He  ufed  to  relieve  four    thoufand  poor 
People  twice  a  week  at  his  Houfe,  befides   his  maintaining 
many    young   Scholars    at    boA  the   Univerfities.     Thefe 
Charities   gained    him  the  affections  of  the  People,  who, 
after  his  death,  flocked  in  crouds  to  his   Tomb,  and  payed 
him  the  regard  of  a  Saint.     Mean  while,  this  Archbifhop,  M.  Wen, 
fo   beloved    by  the   People,   had    great  contefts   with   Ed-  ^i1''?', 
ward  I,  for  being  deeply  concerned  in   the  Intrigues  of  the  n.  »,  ^-.^ 
Lords  who  oppofed   the  defigns  of  the  King.     The  Pope,  1G°z. 
whom   Edward  knew  how  to  gain    to  his  intereft,  cited 
the  Archbifhop    to  Rome,  to  juftify  his  conduct,  and  laid 
him  under  a  fufpenfion.     It  was  not  till  the  Reign  of  Ed- 
ward 11,  that  he  was  reftored. 

John  Britton  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  chiefly   excelled  in  the  Britton. 
knowledge  of  the  common  Law.     He  wrote  a  Book  much 
efteemed,  de  Juribus  Anglicanis,  and  died  in  127;. 

Joannes  Duns  Scotus,  commonly  called,  Doctor  Subtilis,  Dun' 
lived  in  the  Reign  ol  Edwatd  II,  and  is  too  well  known Scotu3' 
to  be  inlarged  upon.  It  fufhees  to  obferve,  that  he  dif- 
fered in  many  tilings  from  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  was  a  great  Champion  for  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  blefled  Virgin.  After  being  Profeffor  in  Divi- 
nity at  Oxford  and  Paris,  he  died  at  Cologn  in  the  fame 
Office,  in  1309  or  13  10. 

Walter  Stapleton  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  was  eminent  for  his  Stapletos. 
Learning,   and   Capacity  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  pub- 
lick  affairs ;  and  particularly  for  Loyalty  to  Edward  II,  his 
Sovereign,  for  which  be  loft  his  life,  as  was  related  in  the 
Hiftory  of  that  Prince  (2). 

Stratford  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  under  Edward  III,  Stratford, 
was  more  famous  as  a-  Statelinan,  than  as  an  Archbifhop. 
I  have  related  elfewhere  his  conteft  with  Edward  III, 
who  accufed  him  of  mifdemeanors.  But  afterwards,  the 
King  commanded  his  accufations  againft  him  to  be  can- 
celled, as  containing  things  neither  true  nor  reafonable. 

Thomas  Brsdwardin  Succeflor  of  Stratford,  was  a  great  Bradwardia. 
Philofopher  and  Mathematician,  and  withal  a  veiy  learned 
Divine.  He  was  commonly  called  the  profound  Doctor,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  days,  of  giving  fuch  Titles, 
to  thofe  that  were  eminent  for  their  Learning.  He  wrote  a 
Book  againft  the  Pelagians,  which  gained  him  great  repu- 
tation, intitled,  Of  the  Caufe  of  Gcd.  But  what  rendered 
him  ftill  more  efteemed  than  his  learning,  was,  hia  humi- 
lity, and  his  zeal  to  inftruct  the  People  committed  to  his 
care.  Before  his  promotion  to  the  Archiepifccpal  See,  he 
was  Confeflbr  to  Edwardlll,  and  attended  that  great  Prince 
in  all  his  expeditions.  Some  have  done  him  the  honour  to 
fay,  that  the  progrefs  of  Edward's  Arms,  in  France,  was 
in  great  rneafure  owing  to  his  prudent  Counfels. 

William  Occam,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  Difciple  of  Occam. 
Duns  Scotus,  is  famous  for  being  head  of  the  Nominalijls 
againft  the  Rcalijls,  of  whom  his  Mafter  Scotus  was  chief. 
It  would  be  needlefs  to  explain  here,  wherein  cor.fifted  the 
difference  between  thefe  two  Sects  of  Philofophers,  with 
which,  God  be  thanked,  the  publick  Schools  are  now  fel- 
dom   troubled. 

Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  Archbifhop  of  Armagh  (3),  born  Fitz-Rabh 
at  Dundalk  in   Ireland,  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  mendi-  Waiting. 
cant  Friers.     He  attacked  them  vigoroufly  in  his   Sermons  p-  J73» 
preached  at  London,  wherein    he    undertook  to  prove   the 
nine  following  Propofitions  : 

I.  That,  with  refpedt  to  the  place  where  ConfefEons 
are  to  be  made,  the  Parifh  Churches  are  to  be  preferred 
before  thofe  of  the  Friers. 

II.  That  Parifhioners  ought  rather  to  confers  to  a  Cu- 
rate, than  to  a  Frier. 

III.  That,  notwithftanding  Jefus  Chrijl  was  poor  whilft 
upon  earth,  yet  he  never  affected  poverty. 

IV.  That  Chrift  did  never  beg,  nor  make  profeflion  of 
voluntary  poverty. 

V.  That  he  never  taught  people  to  make  profeflion  of 
beggary. 

VI.  That  Chrift  held  the  contrary,  namely,  that  Men 
ought  not  to  beg  by  inclination  and  choice,  but  only  when 
forced  to  it  by  neceflity. 

VII.  That  to  profefs  beggary,  is  a  thing  contrarv  to 
Religion  and   common   Senfe. 

VIII.  That  to  be  under  engagements  of  voluntary  po- 
verty, is  not  agreeable  to  the  Rule  of  the  Friers  Minorites^ 
or   Cordeliers. 

IX.  That  the  Bull  of  Alexander  IV,  which  condemns 
the  Libel  of  the  Doctors  of  Paris,  cenfures  none  of  thefe 
eight  Propofitions. 

Thefe  Articles,  which  attacked  the  mendicant  Friers 
in    the  moft   fenfible  part,    it   being   by  their   voluntary 


(1)  Rapm  fays  by  rr.iftake  a"  OJJa. 

(2)  with  him  may  be  joined  Walter  de  Merton,  Bifhop  of  Rocbejler,  and  Founder  of  Merten  College  in   Oxford,  in  the  Year  1267,  who  died  in  1277. 


1.    IVd-:,,    p.     106. 

(3)  He  was  inftalled  Dean  of  Litbfield,  Afrit  20.   1337,  and  tranflated  to  Armagh,  1347,     He  died  in  1360 
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Book  X. 


Ihe  State  of  the   Church. 


poverty  that  they  had  gained,  and  preferved  their  credit 
with  the  People,  were  carried  to  the  Pi>pe,  who  cited  the 
Archbifncp  before  him.  lie  appeared,  and  couragiouflv 
maintained  all   his  affcrtions.     Jnit  before   this  affair    s'^% 

ided,  he  died  at  Avignon  1360.  He  tranflated  the  Bible 
into  Exglijh,  and  wrote  two  Trcatifcs,  one  in  defence  of 
uc  Pariih  Prieils,  againlt  the  Friers  ;  the  other,  dg  Audi- 
tntia  Confejfi-jnum . 

"John  de  Trevifa,  a  CornifoMm,  who  lived  in  the  Reign 
of  Edward  III,  tranflated  the  Bible,  and  feveral  other 
Books  into  Englijh.  He  was  of  the  fame  opinion  as  the 
Archbifhop  of  Armagh,  and   maintained,  that  Jefut  Chrijl 


Thefe  i-re  almoft  all  th  I  linent  icr  their  Piety 

and  Learnii  ir  M  Reigns,  unless  1 

among  the  far.  aroed  Men,  a  Company  of  Sdi 

men,  who,  in    my    opinion;  deferve  not  to  be  placed 
that  Clafs.     Some  add,  th  leges  and  iV 

nafteries,  as   meriting  to  hold  a  confiderable  rank,  am 
the  devout.     But  thefe  are  biguous  marks  to 

lied  on.     One  .  by   this  fmall  number  of  learned 

Perfons,  how  the  Sciences  were  degenerated,  fince,  a- 
mong  all  the  above-named,  hardly  is  there  one  truh 
learned.     In  fpitc  of  the  prejudices  of  IVtcldiff'i  enemi 

le  t  1  except  that  Dcxftor,  of  whom 


fent  Apoftles,  but  never  mendicant  Friers,  to  preach  the    I  have  air     '    faid  en  lugh  t,o    •;    :1c   me  from  adding:  an- 
GofpeL  thing  fartl  ir(i). 


4*3 


near  Oxfer  t, 
How  him  io  oo 


t  r)  The  moft  noted  Hiftorlans  of  the  Fourteenth  Ceniuty  were  : 

Wikcs.  TiWMAi  Wills.     His  Hiftory  begins  at  the  Cmqueft,  and  ends  .it  the  Dea'h  of  Edward  I,    1304..     Hi-  wa-  Cjnon  Regular  of  Ojnty 

and  write;  as  clearly  and  fully  (  especially  in  fomc  Palbges  relating  to  the  Barons  Wars  |    aj  fa  c  imjefi  I  micle  as  hij  i-     would  alio 

Er-  Gale  has  publ.fhcd  this  Hlltory  in  his  Hijl.  Angl.   Vol.   II. 

Brompton.         The  Author  of  the  Chronicle,  which  goes  under  the  Name  of  J  o  h  n    Brompton,    Abbot,'    J  -vaulx  \n  Tor /hire    lived  about  thi 

time.     The  Chronicle  begins  with  the  coming  of  Aufiin  in  5K8,    and  ends  wan  the  Death  of  Richard  I ,~  r  1  e>  -  -     It  it  plain  from  this   Hi'ltoiy'l  1  I 

notice  of  the  Foundation  .if  that  Monaflcry,  &c.  that  neither  Bromftm,    nor  any  Member  of  that  Religious   Hoofe  was  Author  ot    tbii  Ctnniele     but  th-r 

it  was  procured  by  that  Abbot,    and  by  him  bellowed  on  his  Monaftery.     The   Author  (whoever  he  be     1 .  ,    his   ColleOi         I        I       "ax'r. 

Times,  b«tak.-s  no  notice  of  the  t  honological  part  it.  ihe  whole  Hiitory  of  the  Heflanh].     He  gives  the  ton  Lawj  ae  large,  and  trariflAes  pretti  heneft  v 

This  Cbrmclt  is  publifhed  among  the  Dei  em  Serif lont,  '  '' 

Higden,  Radulph    flictu,  Monk  of  St.  tTcrblirgb'*  in  Cte/ler,  where  he  died  very  aged  in  1-577,  «"«  >  downright  Plagiary.     H-  foils  foul  on  miliar* 

cf  Main-bury  m  many  Places.     He  ftiles  h  s  Work,  PclychroHicm.     What  he  collefted  relating  to  the  Times  of  the    Britain  and  Saxem     has  been 

pubhfncd  by    Dr.  Gale,    Vol.   I.    who  commends  him   for  preserving  many  Remains  out  of  ami.  nt  Chr.  nielcs,  now  wholly  loll  Or  mlfljid. 

Matthew  cf      M-A  T  T  »  >'■  w.  a  Bentdi.lim  Monk  ot  Westminster,  ended  his  Hiltnry  at  the  Year  1  307,  though  i  I,  '.  ontinned  bv  othrr  Hmd> 

V/eftminftef  He  w«  a  choice  Colleflor  of  the  Flowers  of  former  Hiftorians,  from  whence  he  is  ufualiy  ltiled  Fioriligiit.     He  entirely  tnfnfcribes  Matthew  /',>,/».     Hig 

Merimuth.    n">ft  eminent  Continuator  was  Adam  Merimuth,  Canon  Regular  of  St.  Paul;,  and  an  eminent  Civilian,  who  in  hi,  Utter  Day*  gave  himfe'lf  wholiv  to  the 

Reading  and  Writing  En^U/h  lliffcry.     He  begins  his  Work  at  1 302,  and  reaches  to  1380. 
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15.  HE NRYflVi  Strnanid  of  Bullingbroke. 


Cottm's 
Abrii.g. 
Braiy. 


ed  the  30th  of  September,  took   that 
very  day   the  reins  of  the   Govern- 
ment.    As   the  Parliament  then  af- 
fembled     was    called     in    Richard's 
name,  and  as  their  Authority  ceafed 
upon  his  being  depofed,   Henry's  firft 
care  was   to  call  another.     To  proceed  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  the   Reprefentatives   mull    have    been    chofen  anew. 
But  Henry  did  not  think  fit  to  run  the  risk,  of  having  a 
lefs  favorable  Parliament  than  that  which    had  fo  heartily 
efpoufed  his  Caufe.     He  was  contented  therefore,  with  im- 
powering   the    fame   Reprefentatives,  to    make,    with    the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  a  new  Parliament  under   his   Authority. 
I  (hall  not  venture  to  decide,  whether  this  proceeding  was 
fomewhat   irregular,  or   authorized   by   any   former  prece- 
dent.    Be   this  as   it   will,  after  a   few  days  interruption, 
the  fame   Parliament   met  again  on  the  9th  of  October,  as 
if  called  by  the  new  King. 

Mean  time    Edmund  Mortimer   Earl  of  March,  confi- 
March,Cf."    dering:  it  would  be  no  lefs  dangerous  than  fruitlefs,  at  fuch 

tires  to  Wic~  o  z>  * 

more.  a  juncture,  to  afiert  his  juft  right  to  the  Crown,    retired 

to  his  Lordfhip  of  IFigmore  (2),  near  the  borders  of 
Wales.  The  more  inconteftable  his  Title  was,  the  more 
reafon  he  had  to  dread  the  new  King's  jealoufy.  So, 
giving  way  to  the  torrent  which  he  could  not  ftem,  he 
refolved  to  live  in  retirement,  without  fhewing  the  leafl 
ambition,  or  the  leaft  uneafinefs  at  the  injuftice  that  was 
done  him.  He  had  no  other  way  to  fecure  his  repofe, 
and  even  his  life,  againft  the  fufpicions  of  a  Prince   whofe 

1 

(1)   A  Town  in  Lmcdnfhirc. 

(3)  Ortobrr  21.     See   Rymcr's  Ford.  Tom.   8.   p.  96. 

(4)  There  was  given  him  by  the  King,  as  a  Badge  of  that  Office,  a  gold' 
end,  and  his  tiwn  at  the  lower.  All  the  MarihaU  be/ore  him  wore  a  wooden 
Richmond.     Waljing.  p.  361. 

2 


Tie  Ear!  of 


Intereft   it  was  to  deftroy  him.     It  was   but   too   probable,     1399. 
that  the    new   King  would   embrace  the  firft  occalion,  to 
free  hirnfelf  from  the  uneafinefs  which  fuch  a   Rival  could 
create. 

The  Parliament    being   aflembled,  as   I    faid,    Thomas  iu  Arcb. 
Arundel  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury   made    a  long    Speech,  i'fi"P ba- 
tending   to  infpire  a  high  opinion  of  the  advantages  pro-  pjf/""m'^ 
cured  to  the  Kingdom  by  the  late  Revolution.     He  enlarged  ixfraift  of 
chiefly    on    the  diforders   of  the   late  Reign,  and    allured, ,be  "w 
that   the  new   Sovereign   propofed   to  govern  after  a  very  ,  ^a. 
different  manner,  and  to  preferve  to  All  their  Rights  and  ibid. 
Liberties.      This   Prelate  was    banifhed    the  Realm    en    the 
late  Reign,  and  Roger  JValden,  who  was   appointed  in  his 
room,  had   hitherto    performed  the  Archiepilcopal    Func- 
tions.    But  as  Arundel  was  not  canonically  depofed,  the  Par-  Acl.  Pub. 
liament  in  their  firft  Seilion  (3)  ordered  that  he  fhould  re-  VI1;-P-96» 
fume  his  Dignity,  and   the  rather  as  the  other  had  not  yet 
obtained    the    Pope's    Confirmation.      The     Arcbbifhop's 
Speech,  and   fome  preliminary  P'ormalities,  were   the  onlv 
things   remarkable    in   the  firft  Seilion   of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  adjourned  to  the  14th  of  Oilober.     This 
Adjournment  was  neceffary  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  Co- 
ronation, which  was  to  be  on  the  13th. 

During  this  interval,  the  King  filied  feveral  Pofts,  which  Tee  King 
were  vacant,    or    poiTefTed    by   Perfons   he   did    not    like.  fi,h  ,kt  v1' 
Henry   Percy   Earl  of  Northumberland,    and  Ralph   NevUl'"Zfrtd. 
Earl   of  IVeJlmoreland,  had  fhewn  too  great  a  zeal   for  the  Eath  of 
King,    by   joining   him   at    Ravenfpur,   prefently  after   his  N°rthum- 

,        ,P  1  n.  ■       u-      1  tt  •,     bertanl  and 

landing,  not  to  have  a  inare  in  his  favours.     Henry  wil-  Weffmore- 
lingto  (hew   his  Gratitude,  made  the  firft  High-Conftable,  land. 

89. 


and   the    other,  Earl-Marfhal  (4).     A   few   days  after,  heA^,Pub8- 
gave  alfo  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  the  Ifle  of  Man,  go,  '9P;. 


Waiting, 


(2)   In  Herefordjbire. 

n  Staff,    enamelled  with  bick  at  both  ends  ;  the  King's  Arms  at  the  upper 
Staff.     Rimtr'i   Fad.  Tom.   8.  p.   jij He  was  alia  created  Earl  of 
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1399. 


Thomas  his 
fecund  Ssn 
made  High- 
Steward. 
'  f  Act.  Pub. 
VIII.  p.  90 
VTalling. 


The  King  it 

crowned, 
and  anointed 
ivitb  an  ex- 
traordinary 

Oil. 

Walfing. 
p.  360,361. 
Froiliarr, 
1.  4.  c.  55. 


Henry  re- 
Jitfft  to  own 
he  holdt  the 
Crwn  of 
tie  People. 


Ibe  King's 
froolamalt- 
on  to  fhcno 
hit  Title  to 
the  CrozLtl. 
Hayward. 
Froillarr, 
1.  4.  c.  5. 


fituatcd  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  privilege 
of  carrying  at  the  Coronation  the  Sword  called  Lancajler, 
on  the  King's  left  hand  (1).  This  was  the  fame  Sword  the 
King  wore  when  he  landed  at  Ravenfpur. 

After  Henry  had  requited  thefe  two  Lords,  whom  he 
confidered  as  moft  attached  to  his  Intereft  and  Perfon,  he 
made  Thomas  of  Lancajler  his  fecond  Son,  High -Steward. 
It  was  abfolutely  neceilary  to  fill  this  Port  before  the  Co- 
ronation, becaufe  to  the  High-Steward's  Court  all  muft 
apply  who  claim  any  fervice  in  that  Ceremony,  in  order 
to  be  maintained  in  their  Rights.  But  as  the  Prince  was 
not  above  ten  years  old,  the  King  gave  him  for  Deputy, 
Thomas  Percy  Earl  of  IVorceJlcr,  Brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October,  Edward  the  ConfeJJbr'%  day, 
Henry  was  crowded  with  all  the  ufual  Formalities,  being 
then  thirty  three  years  of  age  (2).  He  was  anointed 
with  a  certain  Oil,  pretended  to  be  brought  by  the  blef- 
fed  Virgin,  to  Sf.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ,  whilft  he  was 
in  France.  The  Vial  which  held  this  precious  Oil,  was 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Hermit,  who  prefented  it  to 
Henry  Duke  of  Lancajlcr,  Grandfon  of  Henry  III,  with 
this  Prophecy,  That  the  Kings  which  Jliould  be  anointed 
with  that  J'acred  Oil,  Jhould  become  true  Champions  for  the 
Church.  The  Duke  of  Lanca/ler  gave  it  afterwards  to 
the  famous  Prince  of  Wales,  Son  of  Edward  III,  who 
was  refolved  to  be  anointed  with  it  when  crowned.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  that  Prince,  the  Vial,  which  was  of 
ftone,  having  on  the  top  a  gold  Eagle  fet  with  Dia- 
monds, was  laid  up  among  the  Jewels,  without  being 
minded.  Richard  II,  his  Son,  finding  it,  fome  time  be- 
fore his  laft  Voj  age  into  Ireland,  defigned  to  be  crowned 
again,  on  purpofe  to  be  anointed  with  this  divine  Oil. 
But  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  oppofed  it,  by  repre- 
fenting,  that  the  undtion  of  Kings  ought  not  to  be  re- 
peated. At  length  ,  the  Vial  was  fallen  into  Henry's 
hands  (3),  who,  either  out  of  devotion,  or  becaufe  it 
came  from  the  Duke  of  Lancajler  his  Grandfather  by  the 
Mother's  fide,  was  pleafed  to  be  anointed  with  it  at  his 
Coronation.  But  if  we  examine  the  Reigns  of  this  Prince, 
and  feveral  of  his  Succeffors,  who  were  anointed  with  the 
fame  Oil,  we  fhall  not  find,  that  the  good  Hermit's  Pro- 
phecy  was  accomplifhed. 

I    have   obferved,     in    the   Reign    of  Richard  II,     that 
when,  after    the   depofing   of  that  Prince,    Henry  claimed 
the   Crown,  he  afFecled    to  ufe  obfeure    expreffions.     His 
aim  was  to    make    the    People    believe,    there  was   fome 
foundation  in  the   right,  he  pretended  to  derive  from   the 
firft    Houfe  of  Lancajler,  of  which   he   was    Heir  by    his 
Mother.     But  this  pretext,  which  might  then  have  fome 
effect  upon   fuch   as  voluntarily   fhut  their  eyes,  was    too 
grofs  to   deceive    any    longer.     It   was  therefore   neceflary 
for  the  new  King,  to  find  fome  pl.iuiible   Title,  to  juflify 
the    Nation's   choice    of    his    Perfon.     There    was    none 
more  lawful  than    the  fervice  he   had  fuft  done  the    State. 
But  he  judged    it  dangerous  to  reft  his   Right    upon   fuch 
a  foundation.     When    he  was  to   receive   the   Crown,  he 
very   willingly  owned  the  Parliament's  power    to   confer  it 
upon  him.     But  when  it  was  once  placed  on  his  head,  he 
was   afraid,  from   that   principle    it  would  be  inferred,  that 
they    who  had    given    the    Crown,    had    power    to    take 
it  away.     He  was  therefore  under  fome  perplexity.     It  was 
requitite   the  People    fhould    be    fatisfied,  that    the   Parlia- 
ment  could  lawfully   depofe  Richard,   and  that    their   Au- 
thority   was  fuperior   to  the    King's.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  convenient   to   let  them  underftand,  that   in  placing 
Henry  on  the   Throne,  the  fame  Parliament  proceeded  not 
by  way  of  Authority,  and  could   not  difpenfe  with  owning 
him   for   King.     In  a  word,    they   were    to  acknowledge 
in   the    Parliament  an  unlimited    Power    with   refpedt   to 
Richard's  depoling,    and  to  decline  their  Authority  in  the 
late   Election.     Thefe    two    things   feemed   irreconcileable. 
But  when  a   Man  has   power  on   his  fide,  he  does  not   lb 
much   trouble  himfelf  about   finding   good    reafons,    as    a- 
bout   dazzling     the    Publick    with   appearances.      Henry  , 
perfuaded   that    in  this   juncture,    no  one  would   have   the 
boldnefs    to  contradict    him  ,     refolved   to  let    his   Subjects 
know,    he  did  not  mean   to  derive  his   Right    from  their 
bare   confent.     On   his    very    Coronation   day,    he    pub- 
lifhed  a    Proclamation,    declaring,     that    he    afcended    the 
Throne,  Firft,  by   right  of  Conquer!  :  Secondly,  by   vir- 
tue of  Richard's  refignation,  and  deiignation  of  him  for  his 
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Succefibr  !  Laftly,  as  he  was  the  next  Male-Heir  of  the 
late  King  (4).  By  this  means  he  excluded  the  only  law- 
ful Title  he  had,  namely,  the  general  confent  of  the 
People,  in  order  to  build  his  claim  upon  three  mamfcftly 
weak  foundations.  In  the  firft  place,  bow  could  he  pre- 
tend to  a  right  of  Conqueft  ?  He  entered  the  Kingdom 
but  with  fourfcore  Men,  who,  probably  ,  were  for  the 
moft  part  Englijh.  Befides,  his  good  fuccefs  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  concurrence  of  all  England,  and  confequent- 
ly  he  could  not  fay  he  had  conquered  the  Kingdom.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  not  true  that  Richard  religned  the 
Crown  to  him.  It  was  feen  in  the  Reign  of  tli3t  Prince, 
that  Henry  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  Friends,  did  not  think 
it  proper.  Richard  was  only  obliged  to  make  an  abfo- 
lutc  refignation,  leaft  it  ihould  appear  too  conftraincd,  if 
he  did  it  in  favour  of  a  Prince,  to  whom  he  was  actually 
a  Prifoner.  Moreover,  fuppofing  Richard  had  appointed 
Henry  for  his  Succcflor,  how  could  a  Kinrr,  depofed  for 
Tyranny  and  Inability  ,  be  allowed  a  Right  to  chufe 
the  Perfon  who  fhould  fucceed  him,  efpecially  as  the  no- 
mination was  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  the  Land?  Laft- 
ly, it  was  ftill  lefs  true,  that  Henry  was  Richard's  next 
Heir,  unlefs  the  Salic  Law  had  been  rc\  ived  in  England, 
as  in  France,  and  the  defendants  of  the  Daughters  were 
debarred  the  Succeffion.  It  is  true,  in  the  third  Title  al- 
leJjed  by  the  King,  there  was  a  fort  of  equivocation  ca- 
pable of  deceiving.  He  was  Coufin-German  of  the  late 
King,  and  confequently  a  ncaier  Relation  than  the  Earl 
of  March,  who  was  one  degree  farther  removed.  B("t 
it  did  not  follow,  that  he  was  the  next  Heir,  fince,  with 
refpecl  to  the  Succeffion,  the  Branch,  and  not  the  Degree 
of  Relation,  was  to  be  regarded.  Thus,  alter  the  death 
of  Edward  III,  Richard  his  Grandfon  fucceeded  him, 
though  he  was  one  degree  farther  removed  than  his  Un- 
cles. Again,  fuppofing  this  rule  had  not  been  inviolably 
obferved,  Henry  could  not  fay,  he  was  the  neaicft  Rela- 
tion of  Richard.  He  was  firft  Couiin  ;  but  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  Uncle,  had  no  lelV.  right  than  he/  So, 
on  which  fide  foever  Henry's  pretended  Titles  were  viewed, 
they  muft  have  appeared  ill-grounded.  The  only  1  itle  he 
could  have  produced  with  any  colour,  was  the  confent  of 
the  People.  But  he  would  not  ufe  it  for  the  reafon  above- 
mentioned. 

The    fame  day  the  King  ifliicd   his  Proclamation,    he  Aa  P"D- 
created   Henry  his   eldeft    Son,  aged  thirteen    Years,  Dake  !? a't-9U 
of  Cornwal,  Prince  of  Wales,  and   Earl   ot   Cheftcr.      But  Walling. 
he  added  not   to  thefe  Titles,   as   fome   affirm  (5)  that  of 
Duke  of  Aquitain. 

The  Ceremony  of  the  Coronation  being  ended,  the  Par-  The  Parlia. 
liament   met  the  next  day,   being  the  fourteenth  of  Oilober.  """  "["'"' 
The  importance  of  the  A£b  palled  in  this  Seliion,  obligoi  Abiide. 
me  to  defcend  to  particulars,  abfolutely    neceflary    for  the 
fequel  of  this   Hiftory. 

In  the  firft  place,  was  paiTed  an  A£f.  of  Indemnity,  to  -f1:  °r 
fcreen  thofe,  who  during  the  late  troubles,  had  taken  Arms  ■'w'••""'n,'' 
in  favour  of  the  King,  then  Duke  of  Lanca/ler.  This  Ai\ 
was  abfolutely  neceflary,  fince  the  Laws  condemned,  with- 
out diftin&ion,  thofe  that  oppofed  the  Government  efia- 
blifhed,  which  was  precifely  the  cafe  of  the  King's  Friends, 
and  of  the  King  himfelf. 

After    this  A£t    was    palled,  the   Parliament   examined  Th  Pj';"- 
whatever  was    done    in  the    late   Reign,     to   ftretch    the^'".,,'^" 
Prerogative    Royal    beyond  the    ufual   bounds.     They  ap-  traiti>*gt 
plied   themfelves  chiefly  to   the  Proceedings  of  the  Pailia-  °f  ,b'Jor' 
ment    begun  at  JVcjlminJlcr    in    1397,    and    continued   at  Waluotr. 
Shrewsbury    in    1 35  S.      All  the  Afts,  as   well  with    regard 
to  the   three    Lords   unjultly  condemned,  as  to    the   exor- 
bitant privileges  granted  to   the  King,   were    fo   mamfcftly 
deftruc'tive  of  the   Nation's    Liberties,  that  they  were  una- 
nimoully    repealed.      At   the    fame  time  were  reived    and 
confirmed,     the   Statutes    of  the    Parliament  o*'  rj88,  an- 
nulled   by    that    of  Shrewsh:ir\-.     It   was    tftought    likewife 
abfolutely    neceflary  to   pafe  a    particular    A&.   againft  the 
Pope's   Bull,   ratifying    the   Statute?    01   Sbnwsbuty.      This 
Bull  ,     whereby    Richard    II     pretended     to     give     imre 
ftrength    to  Acls   of  Parliament,  was    founded  on  a    Prin- 
ciple too   oppolite   to  the  Rights  of  the   People   :o  be    fuf- 
fered   to  fublilt.     For  the  Pope's  power  to  confirm    Ads 
ot  Parliament   could   not  be   acknowledged,  without  afcri- 
bing  to  him  a  Right  of  Sovereignty  over  England.  Where- 
fore, the  Pai  liament  declared   in   this  Aft,  that  the  King- 
dom   ot    England  was  independent   of  all  foreign    power, 


(1)  He  was  to   hoU  the  Hie  of  Man  by  that  Office*     Rimer's  Feed.  Torn.  8.  p    91,    9c. per    fervitmm   portardi,    d:tbus    CfynnatTqnti  noftrae  & 

Hsredum  noltrorum,  per  le  ipfum  aut  fuffkientem  &  hunoritkum  DcpuLatum  i'uum,  ilium  gbdium  nudum,  quo  cin&i  eramus  qu.;ndo  in  partibus  de  Hoider- 
r.ejfe  applicuimus,   \ocjtum   Ldncafire  Siverde. 

(2)  He   lodged  the   Night  before  in   the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  made   his  three  Son;,    with  feveral  of  the  Sons  0/  the  Nobility,    and  others,  to 
the  Number  of  foity  tiic,  Knights  of  the  Bath.     Comf.  Hifl.  p    213. 

(3)  He  had   it  <  f  Richard  II,  at  Cbefier,  by   the  Archb.uV.u's  Means.     Walfing.   p.   361. 

(4.)  Th's  laft  Reafon  in  the  Proc  amation  occafioned   that  Pun  of  ihe  Earl  of  Match,   th3t  he  wis  Harre!   mibt. 

(c,  Safin  is  ler:in   miftaken,   for   it  appears   <rom  Cotton's  Abridg.  That  Xing  Henry  now  er.a;ied,    that  h ? eldeft  Son  Henry  fhould  be  calied   Prince  of 
Wttltt,  Dtikeoi  Ajuttam,  Lancajler,  and  Ctiitv.aU,  and  Earl  ot  Cbeptr,  p.   301.     See  H'al/rg.  p.  361. 
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,399.    particularly  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  that   the  Pope  had 
no  right   to   interpofe    in    the  civil     Government  of   the 

Realm. 

The  Shrewsbury  Parliament  defigning  to  extend  the 
Royal  Authority  as  much  as  poffible,  had  lb  multiplied  the 
Cafes  of  High-Tieafon  (1),  that  none,  but  fuch  as  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Sovereign  an  unlimited  power,  could 
poiiibly  avoid  ihe  penalty  of  it.  To  redrefs  fo  dange- 
rous a  Grievance,  which  tended  to  render  the  King  abfo- 
lute  matter  of  the  Lives  and  Fortunes  of  his  Subjects,  the 
Parliament  revived  a  Statute,  made  in  the  Reign  of  Ed- 
ward III  (z),  and  enacted,  that  nothing  fhould  be  adjudged 
to  be  Treafon,  but  what  was  contained  therein. 
R;cV"d'i  After  the  Rights  and    Privileges  of  the  People  were,  by 

Mjijtri       t^jerc  Afts,  reftored  to  the  fame  ftate  as  before  the  incroach- 
nta  ore"    ments  of  Richard,  the  Authors  and  Advifers  of  the  Ufur- 
cailrd tone-  prions  were  called   to  an  account.     When    King   Richard 
wa*Ju»  .      apprehended  the   Duke    of    Glccejler,    and    the    Earls    of 
Cotton's'      Warwick  and  Arundel,  he  was  not  inverted  with  that  ab- 
Abridg.        folute  power,  fo  liberally    conferred    upon   him  afterwards 
by  the  Shrewsbury  Parliament  ;  fo  that  he  was    forced  to 
proceed    according  to    Law,  in  the  condemnation  of  thefe 
three  Lords.     To   that  end,  he  fo  ordered  it,  that    John 
Holland  Earl  of  Huntington,  his  Half- Brother  Thomas  Hol- 
land Earl   of  Kent,   his  Nephew,   Edward    [  Plantogcnct  ] 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  his  Coulin,  Son  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
John    Beaufort  Earl    of    Somerfct,    Son   of   the   Duke   of 
Lancajler  by  his  third  Wife,  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Spencer, 
were  the  Accufers   of  the   three  imprifoned   Lords.     The 
Earl  of  Salisbury  (3)  and   the  Lord  Morley  (4),  were  re- 
ported to  be  the  chief  contrivers  of  this  Plot,     After  con- 
demnation,   Richard  diftributed   the   Eftates  of  the   three 
Lords  among  the  Accufers  and  Evidences.     Moreover,  he 
made   the    Earl  of  Albemarle    a    Duke,  and  conferred   the 
Title  of  Duke  of  Exeter  on  the   Earl  of  Huntington,   of 
Duke  of  Surrey  on  the  Earl  of  Kent,  of  Duke  of  Somerfet 
on  the  Earl  of  Somerfet,  and   of  Earl   of  Glccejler  on  Tho- 
mas Spencer. 
Waiting-  As  it  was  publickly  known,  that  the  three   Lords  were 

iinjuftly  oppreffed  by  the  late  King,  the  Parliament 
thought  it  neceffary  to  puniih  the  Authors  and  Inftru- 
ments  of  this  violence.  For  that  purpofe,  after  reverling 
the  fentence  againft  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  as 
direftly  contrary  to  the  pardon  that  was  granted  them,  it 
was  refolved,  that  the  Accufers  fhould  be  deprived  both  of 
their  new  Titles,  and  the  Eftates  diftributed  among 
them  (;).  As  to  their  own  Lands,  it  was  left  to  the 
King,  either  to  continue  them  in  poffeffion,  or  turn  them 
out  as  he  pleafed.  Henry,  willing  to  mow  his  clemency 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  not  only  left  them  their 
Eftates ,  but  likewife  reftored  them  to  their  Honours. 
Moreover,  he  made  the  Duke  of  Exeter  his  Brother-in- 
law  (6)  Governor  of  Calais.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
the  Lord  Morley,  Richard's  detefted  Minifters,  and  princi- 
pal Authors  of  the  violence  praftifed  upon  the  Duke  of 
Glccejler,  and  the  other  two  Lords,  were  releafed  after  a 
fhort  imprifonment,  though  the  People  loudly  called  for 
their  death.  As  the  Friends  of  thefe  Lords  alledged  in 
their  excufe,  that  Richard  compelled  them  to  aft,  the 
Parliament  took  occahon  to  pafs  an  Aft,  declaring,  That 
for  the  future,  compulfion  fhould  be  no  legal  excufe  to 
juftify  aftions  contrary  to  Law. 
General  This   affair  being  over,   the   Parliament  prevailed  with 

Pardon.       the  King   to  grant  a  general   Pardon,    in  which  however 
Were  excepted,  the  Duke  of  Glocc/ler's   Murderers.      One 
of  the   Villains  (7)   being  apprehended   and  convifted,  was 
hanged  at  London,  and  his  head  fent  to  Calais,  to   be  fixt 
on  one  of  the  Gates. 
Ibc  Suaif.       Though  the  injuftice  done  to   the  Earl    of  March  was 
jimjcttttdcn  manifeft,    it   might   in  fome  meafure  be  coloured,    with 
Lmate^  tne   Pretence  °f  rewarding   Henry   for   the  fignal   fervice 
walling. '     he  had   done  the  State.     If  this  reward    had  been   limited 
Cotton's       to    his  Perfon,  perhaps    it   would    not  have    feemed    very 
ftrange,  that  in  fo  extraordinary  a   cafe  the   Laws  fhould 
be  fuperfeded   in   favour  of  a  Prince,  who    had   fo   freely 
expofed  himfelf  for   the  Publick.     But  at  fuch  Junftures, 
it  is   very   difficult  to  keep  within   the   bounds    of  Equity. 
The  Parliament,  not  content  with  adjudging  to  Henry  the 
Crown    taken    from   Richard,    would    moreover  fecure  it 
to  his  Pofterity.     To   that   end,  an  Aft  was  parted,   fct- 


Abridg. 


tling  the  Succefiion  on  the  Houfe  of  Lancafier  ;  firft   on      1399. 
the   Perfon   of    the    Prince  of  Wales,    the  King's    eldeft 
Son  and  his  Heirs,  then    on  his  three  Brothers  and    their 
Iflue. 

A    very    important    affair    ftill    remained  ,    concerning  Tkc  King 
which  the    King    was   defirous  to  have   the   advice  of  the  £j*«  '** 
Parliament  before  they   broke    up.     The    Commons,  not  „&,,/"„, 
fatisfied  with    the  bare  depofing   of  Richard,  after  a  very  be  Him  <wub 
irregular  manner,    would   have  had   him    tried    in    form,  Richard, 
and   petitioned   the   King    for    that    purpofe  (8).     It    was  Abrid~. 
therefore    to   know  how    Richard  was  to    be  difpofed    of, 
that   the    King  wanted    the    advice   of   the    two    Houfes. 
The  Archbifhop   of  Canterbury,    who  was  charged    with 
his  Orders,  having   cxafted  an    Oath  of  Secrecy  from  all 
the    Members,   made   the  firft    motion.     It   may  well   be 
thought,  that  Richard  had  not  many  Friends  in  the  Houfe, 
and  if    any  disapproved   of    the  Proceedings   againft    him, 
they  were  too  much  awed  to  venture  to  fpeak  in  his  behalf. 
There  was  one  however  bold  enough,  to  f:iy  publickly,  what 
others  only    thought,    namely,   Thomas   Merks   Bifhop   of 
Carli/lc,  who,  without  regarding  the  motives  which  might 
induce  him,  as   well  as   the  reft  of  Richard's    Friends,  to 
keep    filence,    made  a  long   Speech,  wherein    he  alledged 
every    thing    that    could  with   any   plaufiblenefs   be    faid 
for    the    King     depofed  ,    and    againft   the    King    on   the 
Throne. 

The  Bifhop  undertook   to  prove  three  things.    "  Firft,  the  Eilhep 
"  That  there  was    no   Authority    which    could    lawfully  £    j1- 
"  depofe  a    King  of  England.     Secondly,    That  the  of-  Defence  of 
"  fences    Richard   was  accufed    of   deferved    not  Deport-  Richard, 
"  tion,    and  befides   were    not   proved.     Thirdly,    That 
"  the  Crown  was  unjuftly  adjudged  to  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
"  cajler. 

"  He  enlarged  very  much  on  the  firft,  fhowing  the 
"  great  difference  between  the  feveral  kinds  of  Go- 
"  vernment  etiablifhed  in  the  World.  He  confefled  that 
"  in  fome,  the  Prince  or  Head  might  be  depofed,  be- 
"  caufe  the  fupreme  authority  was  not  folely  lodged  in 
"  his  Perfon,  but  the  People,  or  Nobles,  h;d  a  fhare.  Of 
"  this  fort  he  reckoned  the  Republicks,  the  antient  Go- 
"  vernment  of  Rome,  the  Empire  of  Germany,  the  King- 
"  doms  of  Sweneland  and  Denmark,  the  Earldom  of 
"  Flanders,  and  fome  other  States.  But  he  maintained, 
"  it  was  otherwife  in  the  Governments  where  the  fu- 
"  preme  authority  refides  in  the  fingle  Perfon  of  the 
"  Sovereign.  In  this  clafs  he  ranked  the  Kingdom'  of 
"  Ifrael,  among  the  Antients,  with  the  three  firft  Em- 
"  pires  ;  and  among  the  Moderns  ,  England,  France, 
"  Spain,  Scotland,  Mufcovy,  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  in  ge- 
"  neral  all  the  Kingdoms  of  Afia  and  Africa.  With  re- 
"  gard  to  thefe  he  alledged,  that  though  the  vices  of  a 
"  Sovereign  fhould  be  not  only  detrimental,  but  even 
"  intolerable  to  his  Subjects,  he  could  not  be  lawfully 
"  depofed  by  any  means  whatever  :  That  force  could 
"  not  be  ufed,  without  incurring  the  Crime  of  Rebelli- 
"  on  and  Treafon  ;  and  much  lefs  authority,  fince  there 
"  was  not  in  the  State  any  lawful  authority  but  what 
"  was  derived  from  him.  He  produced  Arguments  and 
"  Precedents  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  profane  Au- 
"  thors,  which  cannot  be  repeated  without  being  exceflively 
"  tedious". 

Upon  the  fecond  Article,  he  boldly  afferted,  "  That 
"  the  Crimes  for  which  Richard  was  depofed,  were  ei- 
"  ther  falfe'or  aggravated  :  That  indeed,  he  might  be  guil- 
"  ty  of  fome  errors  or  overfights,  but  his  faults  could 
"  not  be  ftiled  Tyranny  :  That  if  his  Failings  afforded 
"  juft  caufe  to  depofe  him,  how  many  Sovereigns  would 
"  daily  be  treated  as  Tyrants,  and  depofed  by  their  Sub- 
"  jefts  ?  Every  Tax,  execution  of  Rebels,  in  a  word, 
"  whatever  was  not  relifhed  by  the  People,  would  furnifh 
"  a  pretence  to  dethrone  the  moft  lawful  Prince  ".  He 
pafled  over  the  more  nightly  the  proofs  of  this  fecond 
Head,  as  the  Parliament  it  felf  feemed  to  queftion  the 
truth  of  the  Crimes  alledged  againft  Richard,  fince  there 
was  no  ftep  taken  to  prove  them  in  a  legal  manner.  By 
the  way,  it  is  very  likely  that  for  fear  of  this  reproach, 
the  Commons  wanted  to  proceed  in  form  againft  the 
depofed   King. 

Upon  the  third  Article  the  Bifhop  maintained,  "  That 
"  even  fuppofing   Richard  guilty  ;  and    granting    the  Na- 


(1)  Sec  above,  p.  469.     Note  (6). 

(i,  In  the  15th  of  Edward  111.  The  Offences  declared  to  be  Treafon  by  that  Statute  are  thefe  :  "  Comparting  or  imagining  the  Death  of  the  King, 
"  the  Queen,  or  of  their  eldeft  Son  af  J  Heir  :  Violating  the  King's  Companion,  cr  the  King's  eldeft  Daughter  unmarried,  or  the  Wife  of  the  King's 
"  eldeft  Son  and  Heir:  Leiying  War  againft  the  King  in  his  Realm,  or  being  an  Adherent  to  the  King's  Enemies  in  his  Re.ilm,  giving  them  Aid  or 
•••  Comfort  in  the  Realm,  or  rl lev. here  :    Cnnterfeiting  the  King's  Great,  or  Privy-Seal,    or   his  Money,  or  bringing  counterfeit   Money  into   the  Kingdom  : 

"  Killing  the  Chancellor,  Tieafurer,  or  any  of  the   King's   Juftices,    in   their  Places,   and  in   the   Execution  of    their  Office. Petit.   Irtajor.,    h, 

■when  a  Servant  killcth  his  Miller,  or  a  Wife  her   Husband,  or  when  a  Man  fecular  or  religious  liayeih  his  Prelate."     StatiUtl  at  large,  25.    Ed-w.   3. 
(3)  John  di  Montacute.  (4)   -Jboir.as   Lord    Marly. 

(5)  With  this  condition,  That  they  fhould  not  be  obliged  to   refund   the   Rents  of  the  Linds,  for  the  time  they  had  jolVcfJed  them.      Waljing.  p.    361 

(6)  Jcbn  Hc'JjTid  who  had  married  his  Sifter  Eiiz.abtib,  fecond  Daughter  of  Jobr.  of  Gaunt,  by  Blanch  J'  .Jr.-.n.  Dugdiitt  Baron,  Vol.  II. 
J.  78. 

(7)  Jobn  Nail.     He  was  executed  November  28.      Cotton  1  Abrtdj.  p.  400,  401. 

(S)  Hothngjkead  !  ys,  the  Commons  Addrefs  was  to  this  purpol'c  i~*That  jinct  Kiig  Richard  bad  rtjigntd,  and  was  lawfully  dtpofid  frim  bit  JtyafJPtg- 
mty,  Lc  mijrbt  lave  'Judgment  decreed  againfl  h\m9  p.   512. 

"  tion 
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"  tion  had  Authority  to  depofe  him,  there  wa?  not  the 
"  leaft  colour  of  Jufiice  to  give  the  Crown  to  the  Duke 
"  of  Lancajier.  That  if  the  Duke  was  the  true  Heir  of 
"  Richard,  as  he  pretended,  he  muft  wait  his  death  be- 
"  fore  he  could  inherit.  But  it  was  known  to  all  then, 
"  there  was  a  nearer  Heir,  whole  Father  was  declared 
"  Succeffor  of  Richard  by  Ait  of  Parliament.  "  As  for 
Henry's  pretended  right  from  Edmund  Crouch-back  Son 
of  Henry  III,  the  Bifhop  difdained  to  conflder  if,  affirm- 
ing, "  he  was  very  certain,  that  People  of  fenfe  were 
"  afhamed  of  a  Right,  built  upon  fo  {lender  a  Founda- 
"  tion.  " 

After  this  the  Orator  proceeded  to  examine  the  other 
two  Titles  contained  in  the  King's  Proclamation,  namely, 
Conqueft,  and  Richard's  Resignation.  To  the  firft  he 
faid.  "  That  a  Subject  could  never  pretend  to  a  Right  of 
"  Conquelt  againft  his  Sovereign,  fince  the  Victory  it  felf 
"  was  high  and  heinous  Treafon.  "  As  for  the  refigna- 
tion,  he  faid,  "  it  was  not  only  extorted  by  Force,  but 
"  fuppoling  it  voluntary,  could  be  of  no  Validity  :  That 
"  in  Richard's  fituation,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make 
"  a  valid  Act  :  That  befides,  fince  by  the  Laws  of  the 
"  Land  the  King  could  not  alienate  the  Crown  Jewels, 
"  much  lefs  furely  could  he  give  away  the  Crown  it 
*'  felf  (1).  "  Then  he  fpoke  of  the  general  confent  of 
the  People,  though  Henry  had  not  thought  proper  to  infift 
upon  it  ;  "  That  the  Kingdom  of  England  having  ne- 
"  ver  been  Elective,  it  was  ridiculous  to  afcribe  to  the 
"  People  the  power  of  difpofing  of  the  Crown.  "  Laft- 
ly,  he  replied  to  the  objection,  which  might  be  alledged 
from  the  depofing  of  Ediuard  II,  "  That  wife  Men 
"  muft  be  guided  by  Law,  and  not  by  Examples  and 
*'  Precedents.  That  however  the  depofing  of  Edivard  II, 
"  was  no  more  to  be  urged,  than  the  poifoning  of  King 
"  'John,  or  the  murder  of  any  other  Prince  :  But  even 
"  in  the  depofing  of  Edward  II,  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
"  ferve  the  Rights  of  the  lawful  Succeflbr.  " 

What  the  Bifhop  had  hitherto  faid,  might  pafs  for  rea- 
fons,  to  queftion  whether  Richard  II  could  be  lawfully  de- 
pofed.  At  molt,  it  might  be  conlidered  as  the  private 
opinion  of  the  Speaker.  But  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  Speech,  he  launched  out  ftrangely  againft  Henry,  and 
expreiTed  a  paffion  very  injurious  to  the  reafons  he  had 
alledged.  He  faid,  "  it  was  to  be  feared  the  People  of 
"  England  would  foon  find  themfelves  in  the  cafe  of 
"  /Efop's  Frogs  ;  boldly  adding,  as  long  as  Richard  was 
"  alive,  the  Englifl)  could  not  with  Juftice  own  any  other 
"  Sovereign.  In  fine,  he  maintained,  that  the  Perfon 
*'  whom  they  called  King,  had  committed  much  more 
"  heinous  crimes,  than  thofe  for  which  Richard  was  de- 
"  pofed  :  That  he  had,  after  his  Banifhment,  entered  the 
"  Kingdom,  contrary  to  his  Oath,  and  without  being  le- 
"  gaily  recalled  :  That,  not  content  with  diftutbing  the 
"  quiet  of  the  Land,  by  an  unjuft  and  impious  Infurrec- 
"  tion  againft  his  Sovereign,  he  had  moreover  difpofleffed 
"  him :  That  he  had  alio  demanded  Judgment  againft 
"  him,  without  offering  to  prove  his  accufation,  or  per- 
"  mitting  the  Party  accufed  to  make  his  defence,  con- 
"  trary  to  the  exprefs  Laws  of  the  Realm.  "  He  conclu- 
"  ded  with  faying,  "  That  if  the  wrong  done  Richard 
"  was  not  capable  of  moving  the  Hearts  of  the  Englijh, 
"  at  leaft  their  common  and  manifelt  danger  ought  to  ftop 
"  the  courfe  of  thefe  violent  proceedings.  " 

This  Speech  produced  not  the  effect  the  Speaker  ex- 
pected. It  was  fo  unfeafonable,  that,  fuppofing  the  Ma- 
jority had  been  of  his  mind,  it  was  impoffible  to  recede 
from  what  had  been  done.  But  moft  of  the  Members 
perfilted  in  the  fame  Maxims  they  had  followed  when 
Richard  was  depofed.  Accordingly,  the  Bifhop  reap- 
ed no  other  fruit  from  his  Harangue,  than  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  from  whence  how- 
ever he  was  fhortly  after  rcleafed  without  farther  punifh- 
ment  (2). 

The  Bifhop  of  Carlijle's  opinion  being  unanimoufly  re- 
jected, the  Parliament  came,  with  regard  to  Richard, 
to  a  refolution,  feemingly  fo  extraordinary,  that  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  Hiftory  is  defective  in  this 
place.  However  all  the  Hiftorians  agree,  that  it  was  re- 
iblved,  Richard  fhould  be  kept  in  confinement  during  Life, 
with  a  princely  allowance  :  But  in  cafe  any  Perfon  fhould 
attempt  his  deliverance,  Richard  fhould  be  the  firft  Man 
that  fhould  fuffer  death.  If  this  be  true,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  was  really  condemned  to  die,  fince  his 
Life    was    only  granted  him,    on  a  condition  not   in   his 


Power.     Befides,  fucli  a  condition  cannot  be   annexed    fo  -1399. 
the  Sentence  of  a  Criminal,  but  on  fuppoation  that  he  is 
already  condemned. 

It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  determine,  how  far  the  auth'o-  W.i.r. 
rity  of  the  Parliament  may  be  extended,  with  icfpcct  to  "''  •*""""' 
the  King's  Perfon.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  tilts  is  the 
fecond  inilance  of  the  depofing  of  a  King  of  England, 
without  hearing  his  defence,  or  fo  much  as  phferving  the 
ufufll  Formalities  prefcribed  by  the  Law,  in  the  Trial  of 
the  meaneft  Subject.  The  Parliament  which  depofed  Ed- 
ward 11,  was  fatisfied  nub  decreeing,  that  he  fhould  be 
kept  in  fafe  Cuftody  during  Life.  But  this  Parliament,  to 
Richard's  depofing,  add-,  die  fentence  of  Death  :  For  no 
otherwise  can  the  condition  be  conlidered,  Upon  which  his 
Life  is  granted.  Let  us  farther  remark,  that  one  of  the 
chief  Articles  of  accufation  againft  this  Prince,  was  bin 
putting  to  death  the  Duke  of  GlcccJIer  his  Uncle,  with- 
out a  previous  Trial.  And  yet  this  fame  Parliament  con- 
demns him  unheard,  upon  his  bare  ConfeiTion,  when  a 
Prifoner  ;  not,  that  he  is  guilt v  of  the  particular  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  but  that  he  is  in  his  own  opinion  un- 
worthy to  wear  the  Crown.  Thcv  are  not  content  with 
(tripping  him  of  his  Royalty,  but  order  him  to  be  impri- 
foned  for  Life.  What  do  I  fay  ?  They  really  condemn 
him  to  die,  fince  in  feeming  fo  grant  him  his  Life,  they 
add  a  condition,  which  probably  muft  foon  make  him  lofri 
it.  If  in  perufing  the  Reign  of  Richard  II,  one  can"t 
help  detcfting  the  Principles  of  the  Shrewsbury  Parliament, 
which  tended  to  fubject  the  Lives,  Honour:;,  and  For- 
tunes of  the  Nation  to  the  King's  Will,  what  ought  we 
to  think  of  this  ?  By  a  contrary  e.vcefs,  they  put  the  Life 
and  Honour  cf  the  King  Jiimfelf  in  the  power  of  his  Sub- 
jects, and  rcfufe  th?  .Sovereign  a  privilege,  which  e\'cry 
Englijh  Subject  has  a  juft  Right  to  demand.  The  exam- 
ples thefe  two  Parliaments  afford,  are  a  clear  evidence, 
that  the  Englijh  Conltitution  ccn  never  pretend  to  that  ■ 
degree  of  perfection,  boafted  by  fome,  till  the  bounds  to  be 
prefcribed  to  the  Prerogative  Royal,  and  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  are  prccifely  determined. 

Whillt  the  two  Houfes  acted    in  common,  and  with   c-  t;,'}- ■■ 
qual  ardour,  for  the  iniereit  of  the  Prince  they  had  placed  <dT«r"  '".- 
on  the  Throne,  the  Convocation  was  fitting  in  St.  Pai>!'*.  ,  j/fyijai 
As  the  King  rightly  judged,  that,  in  order  to  fupport  him-  <•.. 
felt  in  the  Throne,  it   was   abfolutely  ncceflary   to    make 
the  Clergy  his  Friends,    he  fent  the  Earls   of  Northumber- 
land and   JVejlmoreland,  to  aftiire  them  of  his   protection. 
The  Earls  being  admitted  into    the   Allemblv,    faid,    they 
were    come  from  the    King,    not  to  demand   Money,    as 
was  cuftomary  in    the   late    Reign,    but    to    acquaint   the 
Clergy    of   the  King's    refolution  to    maintain    their    Pri- 
vileges and  Immunities.     Adding,   they  had    Orders  fo  af»  He prmifa 
fure  the   Convocation,  that   the  King  was  ready    to   con-  t0'x"rPa" 
cur  with  them,  in    whatever    means  fhould  be  judged  pro- 
per    to  extirpate   Herefy,  and   punifh  obllinate   Hereticks. 
They   concluded,  -  with    defirinrr.  the  Clergy's  Prayers  for 
th»  welfare  of  the  King  and  Kingdom.    Nothing  was  more 
apt    to  gain  the   Hearts  of   the    Ecclefiafticks,     than     the 
King's    promife  with  regard  to   Hei efy.     The  number  of 
the  Lollards,  which  daily    increafed,  gave  the   Clergy   juft 
occafion  to  fear,  that  in   the  end    a  Reformation  might  be 
fet  on  foot,   which  could    not  be   but  very  detrimental    to 
their   temporal  Jntercfts.     Accordingly,  the  affurances  the 
King   gave  the    Convocation,     were    received    with   great 
Demonftrations  of  Joy  and  Thankfulnefs. 

Some  days  after,    the    Parliament    having  finifhed    the  7te  Parlim 
principal  affairs  to  the   King's   fatisfiction,   and,   in  appear-  mean  dij. 
ance,  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole    Kingdom,     was.'-'""/- 
difiblved  according    to   Cuftom.       Prorogations    were   not 
then    fo  frequent  as   fince  (3). 

During  the  whole  Seffion,   Henry  had  little  attended    to  ^^^j.,, 
foreign  affairs.     Thofe   at   home  fcemed  to  him  of  much.  1.-  .'  ,.' - 
greater   moment,   fince  the  bufinefs    was  to  fettle  a  Revo-  '  r*.c  ="■•'* 
lut'on  that  procured  him  the  Crown.     As  fcon  as  he  found     a  inc" 
himfclf    free    from    thefe    firft   concerns,    he    thorsht  of 
means   to  juftify   to   the  other  Sovereigns,  the  late  altera- 
tions in  England.      The  depofing  of  a  King  being  odious 
in   it  felf,  and  feeming    to  affect  all    Princes,    it   was  not 
eafy  to  perfwade  them,  that   a  Nation  had  furfrcicnt  reafon 
to  ufe  (o  violent  a  remedy,  to  free  themfelves  from  Tyran- 
ny.     Upon  this  account,   Henry  difpatched  Amballadors  to 
all  the  principal  Courts  of  Eurofe  (4),   to  endeavour  to  g;,e 
a  plauhble  colour   to   Richard's   depofiticn,    and  his    own 
promotion.     He  was  chiefly  concerned  to  pacify  the  Court 
of  Fiance,  as    the  only  one  whofe   refentment  was  dange- 


(1)  If  a  King  is  ftibiecl  to  the  Law,  with  regard  to  the  Alienation  of  the  Crown  Jewels,  why  not  in  other  refpects  ?     Rapm. 

(2)  He   was  depriv.d  uf  his  Bilhuprick,    and  had  the  titular  See   o:   Samis  conferred  on  him  by   the   Pope,     Walling,   p.    36+.     There  is 
Reditution  of  the  Temporalities  of  the  See  of  Carh;le,  to  William  Styrktand,    or  Strickland,  his   Succeilbr,  dated  November  15,   tais  Yea 
trier's  Ford.  Tom.  S.  p.   106. 

(3)  Tuis  Parliament  granted  the  King  for  three  Years  the  Subfidy  of  Wools,  Slcins,  and  Wool. fells,  viz.  fifty  Shillings  for  every  Sack 
and  tcnrfomids  from  -Hangers,  one  Tenth,  and  on:  Fifteenth.  Cottm'i  Abud'.  p.  390.  ---.In  this  Parliament  King  Ufry  restored  the 
that   had  bceo  leized  by  Edivard  1. 1.     (  See  above,  p.   437.  I     Rymer's   Fad.   Tom.   8.  p.    lot,    Sez. 

(4)  To  the  Pope  he  fe.it  John  Treveaant  Bilhop  of  'tirr:ford,  Sir  7^1  Cbtjne,  and  John  Cbcyn;  Efq;  To  the  Kinjs  in  5.--:-,  Jet* 
St.  Aj'pb,  and  Sir  It  tlliam  farr.     To  the  Emperor  of   (Jirmany,  the  Cilhop  of  Ba-^or,  &c.     Walfing.  p.   362. 


a  Writ   for  the 
1399.     See  Ry. 
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F  i  399-.  rous  (1).  He  was  not  ignorant,  that  CharlesVl  had  form- 
roiflart,      eJ  a  defign    to  revenge  the   injury  done   his  Son-in-Law, 

•  4-  «•  S6,  anj  tnat  his  dirtemper,  into  which  he  was  relapfed  upon 
hearing  the  news,  hid  hindered  him  from  inftantly  break- 
ing the   twenty   eight  years  Truce,  made  with   England. 

Pnprfah  tt  Henry    chofe,     for   Ambafladors,     the  Bifhop  of   Durham 

1 •beCmrtof      j  j.    J     £  Jl'arcciler  (2),  who  had    Inftructions,  to  pro- 

irance.  -'  j'    *  if  l 

Aft.  i'ub.     pofe    a  perpetual   League    and  Alliance   between    the   two 
via  p.:«8,  Crowns.     Moreover,  he  ordered   them  to  make   overtures 
for  a  double  Marriage.     The   firft,  which  lie  had  project- 
ed,  was  between  Henry  his  tldeft   Son,  and   a  Daughter  of 
the  French  King,  or  one  of  his  Uncles  :   The    fecond,  be- 
tween his  own  Daughter  and  one  of  the  fame  King's  Sons, 
Tbt  AmiaJ-  or  neareft  Relations.     The  AmbalTadors  met  with  a  cold 
coidi'  r"     reception    in  France  ;  but,  as  they  had   Orders  not  to  ob- 
ctived.         ftruct   their  Negotiation,   by   ftanding  on  Ceremony,  they 

patiently  waited  till  the  French  were  grown  cooler. 
DifpoHtion        As    for  the  other  Courts  of  Europe,  Henry  had  no  occa- 
ef  the  other  fion    to   proceed  fo  cautioufly.      The  Emperor  JVenceJlaus, 
Courti.         wn0  was    fli]i   aj;VCj    was    z    Prince   grown     ftupid    with 
drinking,    and  withal,  like  the  reft  of  the  German  Princes, 
regardlefs  of  what   parted   in  England.      As  for  the  Kings 
of   Cajlile  and    Portugal,    they  were   rather  gainers  than 
lofers  by   a  Revolution,    that    advanced   their    Brother-in- 
law  to    the   Throne.     So,    they  readily  approved,    or    at 
lcaft  feemed  to  approve  it. 
The  Gafcons      But   another  affair  of  more  importance  created  the  new 
read}  n  n.  }£jng  great  unealinefs.     Guienne  was  going  to  revolt.     Al- 
Froiffart,      ready  the   Gafcons  publickly    talked,  of  putting    themfelves 
1.  4.  c.  56.  under    the   Dominion    of   France.     It     was    the    City  of 
vfi'i  b.mo   Bourdeaux,    Richard's    Birth-place,      that    ftirred    up    the 
&c.  '  whole  Province,  prompted    by  her  affection  for   that    un- 

happy Prince,  whofe   misfortune    fhe    lamented.     On  the 
other  hand,     the  Court   of  France,    watchful  to   irmrove 
thefe  difpofitions,  had   fent  the  Duke  of  Bourbm  into  Gui- 
enne,   to  inflame    thefe  difcontents.     The    famous  Robert 
Knollcs  Governour  of  that  Province,  who  was  no  lefs  com- 
mendable for  his  Prudence  than  Valour,  could  hardly  curb 
T'"^"''      the  rebellious  Spirit  of  the  Gafcons.     Nay  perhaps  he  would 
never  have   accompli  filed  it,    had  he   not   been    timely  af- 
fifted  by  the  Earl  of  IVorceJler  (3),  who  being  in  Embaf- 
Tbey  ar,      fy  at  paris,  fpeedily  ported  to  Bourdeaux.     The  moderati- 
sfptjjt  .      ^^  ^^j  prudent  conduct  of  thefe  two   Lords,  effected  what 
could  fcarce    have  been  executed   by  Force,  and  at   length 
they  had  the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  the  commotions  appeafed. 
Iht  Scots  Henry    had   moreover    upon    his   hands  another    affair, 

'«*'Werk-  which  gave  him   no  lefs  difturbance.     As  he  was  fenfible, 
Willing.      triat  am'dft  a"   tne    Acclamations  he  was    flattered    with, 
it  could  not  be,  but  that  the  late  Revolution  had   bred   ma- 
ny Male-contents,  it    was  his  intereft  to  keep   Peace  with 
his   Neighbours.     Accordingly  this   was  his  purpofe,    leaft 
a  foreign  War  employing  his  Forces  abroad,  he   fhould    be 
unprovided,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden   Infurrerftion.     Befides, 
a  War  would  have  obliged  him  to  demand  Supplies  of  the 
Parliament,  which  he  was  willing  to  avoid,  till  his  Domi- 
nion  was  more    firmly  eftablifhed.     Thefe    confederations 
made  him  extremely  uneafy,     to  hear  that   the  Scots  had 
broke  the  Truce,  and  taken  U'erk  Caftle  (4).     He  thought 
beft,  however,  to  take  no  notice  of  this  infult,  till    it   was 
more  in  his  power  to   revenge  it.     But  leaft  this  diffimu- 
lation  fhould  incourage  the  King  of  Scotland,  he  fent  Am- 
Embaffes  to  baffadors   to  demand  fatisfadtion   for   this   outrage.     How- 
Scotland,      ever,  as  the   Scots  complained   likewife,  on   their   fide,    of 
Vlll  n  11-.  fame  breach  on  the    part  of  the  Englifh,    he   made  ufe  of 
that  pretence  to  demand  a  Confirmation  of  the  Truce,  by 
a  mutual  reparation  of  the  damages  the  two  Nations   had 
done   each   other.     When    Robert  broke    the  Truce,    he 
imagined  France  would  take  his  part,  and  that  the  depo- 
fing  of    Richard   would    raife  Commotions   in    England, 
A  Negaia-  which  he  defigned    to  improve.     But  finding    Fiance  re- 
'"*'  mained  quiet,  and   England  undiftuibed,  he  did  not  think 

fit  to   pufli    his  enterprize    further.     So,    without    much 
Solicitation,    he   agreed   to    put  his  affairs  with    Henry  in 
Negotiation. 
Hemy  tria       Things    being   thus  in  a  fair  way  abroad,  Henry  chiefly 
p  &V?  'bl   applied  himfelf  to  what  might  contribute  to  fupport  him  on 
JZftion,     the  Throne.     Two    things   were   ablblutely  neceffary   for 
that  purpofe.     Firft,  to  preferve    the   affection   the   People 
had   hitherto  exprefled  for   him.     Secondly   to  guard  Ri- 
chard Co  ftrictly,  that   it  fhould   be    impoflible   for  him   to 
make    his  eicape.     As    to  the  firft,     he  affected  to   make 
himfelf  popular,  by  mowing,  upon  all  occafions,  a  detefta- 


tion  of    his  Predeceflbr's   Tyrannical    Government,    and      1399. 
a   greater   concern    for    the    People's   intereft   than   for  his 
own.     To  that  end,  he  ordered  all  the   fubferibed   Blanks  Ue  barn,  tht 
extorted   by   Richard  from  the  Inhabitants   of  London,  and  Bond.  Ri. 
the   feventeen   condemned    Counties,    to   be     brought  into 


chard  tad 
ext.rttd. 


Chancery  and  publickly  burnt.  Thefe  Blank  Bonds,  a«  Pub. 
which  were  called  Ragmans,  had  been  filled,  not  only  Vni.p.109, 
with  the  Sums,  Richard  was  pleafed  to  exact  from  the  Sub- 
fcribers,  but  moreover  with  an  engagement  to  obferve, 
under  certain  Penalties,  the  Statutes  of  Shrewsbury  and  all 
the  confequent  Acts.  In  burning  thefe  Bonds,  Henry's 
intent  was  to  inlinuate  to  the  People,  that  he  defigned  not 
to  make  an  advantage  of  thefe  extorted  engagements, 
much  lefs  to  practice  the  like  Methods  himfelf  to  fill  his 
Coffers. 

As   for  the  depofed   King,  he  did   not   think    proper  to  Richard  it 
keep  him  any   longer   in  the  Tower  of  London,  for  fear  he  lhu!  "t  "• 
fhould  move   the    companion   of  the  Citizens,    but  order-  c°/^." 
ed  him  to  be    conducted    to   the  Caitle    of   Leeds    in  the 
County  of  Kent.     Some  time  after,  fearing  ftill,  that  Ri- 
chard's Neighbourhood  to  London  would  give    too  frequent 
occafion  to  talk  of  him,  he  caufed  him   to  be    removed   to 
Pontfrael  Caftle  in  the  North. 

This  year  in  November,  John  the  Valiant,  Duke  of  Death  of 
Bretagne,  departed  this  Life  in  his  Capital  City.  His  '^"^f 
firft  Wife  was  Daughter  of  Edward  III,  by  whom  he 
had  no  Iffue.  By  his  fecond,  Joan  of  Navarre,  he  left 
two  Sons,  of  whom  John  the  eldeft  fucceeded  him,  un- 
der the  Guardianfhip  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Oli- 
ver de    Cliffon  (5). 

In  this  manner  palled  the  three  firft  Months  of  Hen- 
ry's Reign,  in  a  deceitful  Calm,  followed  by  violent  Storms. 
It  was  neceffary  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  firft  events  of 
this  Reign,  becaufe  they  ferve  for  Foundation  to  all  the 
reft. 

The  year    1400,  began  with   a  Confpiracy   againft  the     1400. 
King,  from    which    he  was  as   it  were  miraculourty  deli-  Cmjpiraef 
vered.     Hiftorians    fomewhat   differ  concerning   the     firft  "^'"f  ,ht 
Author    of  this  Plot,  commonly  afcribed   to  the  Abbot  of  w  a'fing. 
IFejhninjhr.     However  it  is   more  likely,  the  Abbot   was  J">HUrt, 
only  the  Agent  of  the  Lords   Confpirstors,  and  lent  them  Aq   pub7* 
his  Houfe  for  their  Meetings.     Perhaps  he  was  employed  VUl.p.no, 
to  found    the  inclinations  of  feveral  Perfons,  according   to  &c- 
the   direction  of  Men  more  powerful   than   he.     However  Chief  Cm. 
this   be,  it  is  agreed,  that  in  his  Houfe  the  Plot  was  form .Jfratwu 
ed,  into  which  came  as    Heads,  the   [  late  ]   Dukes  cf  Al- 
bemarle, Surrey  and   Exeter,  the  [  late  ]   Earls  of  Gkcejler 
and    Salisbury,    the   Bifhop    of  Carlifle,    and   Sir   Thomas 
Blunt.     All  thefe   Lords  had  been    in    great   favour  with 
Richard  II,     and    were    the    fame   Perfons  to    whom  the 
King  had  left   their  Honours    and    Eftates,    taken     from 
them  by  the  Parliament  (6).     Among  thefe  Confpirators, 
John  Holland  Duke  of  Exeter  was  his  Brother-in-law,  and 
Edward  de  Langley  Duke  of    Albemarle  his    Firft-Coufin. 
Notwithstanding    thefe    Relations,     and  the  favours    they 
had    all  received  from   the   King,    they   refolved  to  aflaf- 
finate  him  and  reftore  Richard  to  the   Throne.     The  af- 
fection fhown  them   by   that   unfortunate  Prince,  the    de- 
fire  of  revenging  their  late  difgrace,  of  which  they  looked 
upon   the   King   as  the  principal  Author,    and  perhaps  the 
fear  that   the  pardon  granted  them    was    not  fincere,  con- 
curred to  ir.fpire  them  with  this  furious  refolution.     They  Thtyfet  up 
had  drawn  into  the  Plot  one  Maudlin  a  Domeftick  of  Ri-  a  Pretender 
chard's  (7),  who  refembled   his   Matter  fo  perfectly,    that/:r  ***»**• 
many    were  deceived.     The  refult   of  their  debates    was, 
that  the  Duke  of  Exeter  and    John   Montacute  Earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury, fhould  pretend  to  challenge  one  another  at  a  Tour- 
nament, to   be  held   at    Oxford,  and  defire  the    King   to 
honour  it  with   his  prefence  ;  and,  whilft  he  fhould  be  in- 
tent  upon    the  Sight,  an  opportunity   fhould   be  taken   to 
murder  him.     To    the  end  each    might  know  what  part 
he  was  to  act  in  this  Tragedy  ,     they  carefully   fet  down 
all   the  particulars  in    writing.     Then  they  tranferibed  fix 
Copies  under  their  Hands  and  Seals,  of  which  each  of  the 
principal   Parties   took  one.     Purfuant    to  this   Plot,     the 
Duke  of  Exeter   waited   upon  the    King  at  If'ind/or,    and 
invited   him,  as  was  agreed.     The  King  not   miftrufting 
a  Brother-in-law  to  whom   he   had  juft  given  fuch   fignal 
Marks  of  his  favour,  promifed  to  be   at  Oxford  on  the  day 
appointed.     Thus  the  Confpirators,  pleafed  with   this  firft 
fuccefs  of  their  entcrpiife,  went  and  prepared  to  put  it   in 
Execution. 


(1)  The  Count  cie  St.  Pol,  and  other  great  Men  of  that  Kingdom,  fent  him  very  abufive  Letters  of  Defiance,  as  the  Reader  may  fee  in  Mmjlrelet, 
beginning  of  Vol  I. 

(2)  Walter  SHirlowe,  and   Ibcmai  Perey. 

(3)  Fmtjfart  fays,  he   was  immediately  lent  from  England,  1.  4.  c.  56. 

(4)  They  not  only  took  it,  but  alfo  razed  -t  to  the  Ground.     Sir  Thomas  Gray,  the  Governor,  wat  then  at  the  Parliament.     If'alfing.  p.   362. 

(5^  This  Year  alfo,  on  Otlober  3,  died  Eleanor  de  Sobun,  Relief  of  'Thomas  of  Wrxiiftock,  Duke  of  GhetHer,  and  was  buried  in  IVedmsnflcr  ASbey, 
where  her  Tomb  is  flill  to  be  feen.  See  Sandford'i  Gmeal.  Htfi,  p.  231,  232.  Their  only  Son,  Bteppbrey,  died  of  the  Rjague  in  belaid.  fPal/ing. 
f.  362. 

(6)  Their  new  Titles  of  Duke,  Marcjuifs,  and  Earl,  were  taken  away,  with  all  the  Lands,  Caftles  and  Manors  belonging  to  the  condemned  Lords,  of 
whom  they  were  the  Accufers. 

(7)  A  Pricft,  and  enc  o(  his  Chaplains. 

Under 
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»4O0.  Under    colour  of  the    pomp    and    magnificence    ufual 

The  Confii-  upon  fuch  occafions,  the   Lords  Confpirators  came  to  Ox- 
T*cy<-ctj-  yjrt/5  wjtn   a   numerous  Train  of  armed  Domclticks,  and 
many  other  Attendants,  who  pretended  to  come  only  out 
of  curiofity.     The   Duke  of  Albemarle  was  the  only  Per- 
fon   wanting  at  the  Rendezvous.     He  had  a  mind  firft  to 
vifit  his    Father  the    Duke  of  York,    then  at  his  Seat  at 
Langhy  (1),  not  to  communicate  the  Plot,  but  upon  fome 
other  bufinefs.     Whilft   they   were  at  dinner,  the  Duke 
of    York   feeing  a  Paper  in   his    Son's  bofom,  asked    him 
what    it  was.     The  Son  confounded    at    this    unexpected 
queftion,    replied,    but  with  a  vilible   concern,    that   the 
Paper  contained  nothing   of  moment.     But,  whether  the 
old    Duke    had  received    fome    dark    intimations   of  the 
Plot,  or  his  Son's  confufion  infpired   him   with  the  curio- 
fity, he  fnatched  it  out  of  his  bofom.     This  Paper    was 
one  of    the  fix    Copies   figned  by   the    Confpirators.     His 
furprize  was  extreme,  at  feeing  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Plot.     He  reproached  his  Son  the   more  juftly,  as,   befides 
the  blacknefs   of  the  crime,  he  had  not  fcrupled  to  expofe 
his  own  Father's  life,  who  was  bound  for  his  Allegiance. 
But    his  reproaches    being    uncapable    of    remedying    the 
evil,  he    refolved   to  prevent  it,  by  acquainting    the    King 
with  what  was  come  to   his   knowledge.     To  that   end, 
he   ordered  his   Horfes    to  be  faddled  immediately,  in  order 
to  go    himrelf  to    IVindfor,  and  carry    the   Paper  to  the 
King.      The  young  Duke  feeing  himfelf  infallibly  ruined, 
if  the   King  was  informed  of  the   Confpiracy    by  any  but 
himfelf,  refolved  to  be  before-hand   with  his  Father.     As 
he>  was  better  able  than  the  old  Duke   to  take  this  jour- 
ney,  he  rode  another  way,  and  came  full    fpeed  to   iVind- 
fo        Upon     his   arrival    he  caft    himfelf  at   the    King's 
Feet  (2),  and    difcovered  the  whole  Plot.     Henry  was  fo 
f  r  from  imagining,  that  the  Duke  of  Exeter  and  the  reft 
of  the   Confpirators,  had  plotted    againft   his    life,  that  he 
believed  at  firft,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  had   invented  this 
accufation,    on    purpofe  to    ruin   them.     He  told  him,  if 
tlie-  thing  was  true,  he  would  pardon  him  upon   his    re- 
pentance ;  but  if  it  was   a   malicious  accufation,  he  fhould 
find  no  favour.     The  Duke  of  York   arriving  foon  after, 
put  him   out   of  all  doubt,  by  delivering    him    the  Paper 
taken  from   his    Son.     After  fo  convincing  a    proof,    the 
King     no    longer    queftioning    the    truth,     broke    oft"   his 
journey   to   Oxford,  where    he  was    to  be  the  next   day. 
However,     he  refolved    to   ftay   at  IVindfor,    to  fee  what 
courfe  the  Confpirators  would  take,  when  they  faw  them- 
felves  difappointed. 
lit  Ctnfpi-       Mean     while,    the    Lords    were  extremely   uneafy    at 
raion  m      Oxford,  becaufe  the   Duke  of  Albemarle  was  not   yet  ar- 
fitj&xtj.    rjve(^     They  had  already   fent  to  his  Houfe  to  know  the 
realon    of  his   delay,  and   were  told   that   he  was   fet    out 
for  Oxford,  but  by  the  way  of  Langley,  to  vifit  the  Duke 
his  Father.     Tnis  vifit  giving  them  fome  fufpicion,  their 
trouble    incieafed,    upon   hearing   that   the  King    deligned 
not  to  come   to   Oxford,  and  had    feen  the  Dukes  of  York 
Tbey  r'flvi  and    Albemarle.      Then  ,     no    longer   doubting    that    they 
t,  take  «f>     were   d'feovered,    they    refolved    to  accomplilh    by    force, 
mt"wtR.i-  what  they   c  uld  not  etF.-ct  by  other   means.     Accoiding- 
chatrf  ivj,     \y    they   drefled   up    Maudlin   in   Royal   Robes,    and   gave 
with  item.   out    jie  Was   R.ic!,arc[  j    wn0  ])aving   efcaped    out   of    Pri- 
fon,  was  come  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  his  good  Sub- 
jects  (3). 
The  People         Fhe  readinefs  wherewith  People  lifted  under  the  banner 
/«*  u  the   of  the  pretended   King,  plainly    (hewed,  that   all   had  not 
fcf.iei      approved   the  depofing  of  Richard,  though   the  Parliament 
ailed   in    the   name   of    the    whole   Nation.     Wneretore, 
tnere  is  nothing   more   liable   to    miftake,  than   judging  of 
the   fentiments  of  the  People,  by    thofe  of  their  Represen- 
tatives.    The    reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Representatives   de- 
biting  upon   matters   laid    before   them,  without    any    in- 
ftiuctions    from    thofe    they    reprefent,    their  refolves   can 
be  conlidered  but  as  private  opinions,  though  they    are  of 
force  to  bind  the   People.     Upon    this  account  it  is,  that 
the    People  fometimes   appeal  to  arms  from  the  decifions 
of  Parliaments,  when  thought  too  prejudicial   to   the   Na- 
tion.    Of  this   we   have  many  inftances,  but   particularly 
in   the    Reign    of  Henry  IV.     Though    Richard  was   de- 
pofed   by  the  Parliament,  it  appeared,  upon  feveral    occa- 
fions, that  the  People  fubmitted  to  the  fentence,  purely  by 
conftraint;  fince,  not   only  at  the  time  we  are   fpeaking 


of,    but,   upon   other  occafions,  they  were   always    ready    1400. 
to   run  after  any   counterfeit  Richard  that  was  prefented 
them. 

In  a  very  fhort  time,  the  Lords  Confpirators  fiw .vaifing. 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  fo  formidable  an  Army,  that 
they  thought  themfelves  able  to  feize  the  King  zi IVind- 
for. It  is  faid,  that  in  two  or  th  ce  days,  their  Army 
confifted  of  forty  thoufand  Men.  With  thefe  numerous 
Troops  they  began  their  march  to  IVindfor,  which  lies  but 
thirty  miles  from  Oxford,  and  arrived  at  break  of  day  |  j), 
in  great  expectation  of  furprizing  the  King.  And  in- 
deed, Henry  not  imagining  they  could  poffibly  be  fo  foon 
in  condition  to  execute  fuch  an  enterprize,  ftaid  at 
IVindjor  till  that  very  night,  and  was  gone  but  a  few 
hours  before  their  arrival.  His  retreat  Wafting  their  de- 
fign,  they  were  in  great  perplexity.  Some  weie  for 
marching  directly  to  London,  before  the  King  had  time 
to  fecure  the  City.  Others  affirmed,  their  bufinefs  was  to 
go  to  PontfraR,  to  free  Richard  and  fet  him  at  their  head. 
This  diverlity  of  opinion  made  them  lofe  in  debates,  the 
time  they  fhould  have  fpent  in  action.  So  the  Kir.g  had 
leifure  to  provide  for  his  defence,  and  atiembie  an  A.-r.iy 
of  twenty  thoufand  Men.  As  he  did  not  queftion  but 
the  Male-contents  would  take  the  road  to  London,  he 
went  and  expected  them  on  Hounflnv- heath,  in  hopes  his 
Army  would  daily  increafe.  However,  he  was  refolved, 
though  much  inferior,  to  hazard  a  battle.  Th;s  refolu-  The  K''Z"' 
tion  infpired  his  Troops  with  courage,  and  made  them  Mf"'""'/ 
imagine,  the  Male-contents  were  not  fo  formidable  as  re-  r.  bm. 
ported.  It  was  likewife  the  caufe,  that  many,  feeing  the 
King  march  unconcerned  towards  his  enemies,  came  and 
joined  him,  in  order  to  lhew  their  diligence  ;  which  doLbt- 
lefs  they  would  not  have  done,  had  he  fhewn,  on  this 
occafion,  the  leaft  figns  of  fear  or  diffidence.  At  fuch 
junctures,  the  majority  of  the  People,  without  considering 
right  or  juftice,  generally  declare  for  the  fide  that  is  molt 
like  to  fucceed. 

Mean    while,    the    Confpirators  feeing    the    Kin"-    able 7*'  Cujpi- 
to  withftand  them,  durft  not  cope  with  him.     Whether  ""°''  jvud 
it  proceeded   from  their  little  capacity,  or  from  a  fear  of" 
being    deferred  by    their    Army,  they   only  thought  of  a- 
voiding  a    Battle.     Inftead  of  marching  to  London  to  meet""''  ntirt, 
the    King,  they   took   the    road   to   Reading,  and  encam-  Walfinfr 
ped  near   Co/ebrook,  where   the    young  Queen    Ifabella   re- 
fided  (5).     Here  they   refolved    to   put  an  end  to  Maud- 
lin's acting   the  part  he  had  hitherto  played,  thinking    it 
more  ^  proper    to   fpread   a  report,    that   Richard   was    in 
York/hire,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Men.     Their 
defign  was  not  only   to  avoid  the  King,  but,  in  all  ap- 
pearance, to   approach  IVales,  from  whence  they   expedt.-d 
affiftance,  as    Richard  was  well- beloved  in  that    Country. 
Be  that   as   it   will,    encamping    near  CWenceJlcr  (6),  the 
Generals  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Town,   wnilft  the 
Army  lay  without.     The  Duke  of  Surrey,  and    the  Earl 
of  Salisbury   lodged  at  one  Inn,  and  the  Dake  of  Exeter 
and   the    Earl  of    Glocejler  at  another.      Their    little    ex-  The  /.*<• 
perience  caufing   them    to    neglect   to    fet    Guards    at   the  Cr:'')  "' 
Gates,    the   Mayor   of  the  Town,    a  Man  of   fenfe   and  % '"utjJef 
courage,     took   advantage  of   their   negligence,  to   do    the  Cm-nceiUr. ' 
King  a  fignal  fervice.     He  privately  drew  together  in  the  J*^ 
Night,  four  hundred  Townfmen,  and   ordering  the  Gates     ^    ?'i0' 
to    be   fhut  ,    divided  his   followers  into   two    Companies, 
and  attacked   at  once  the  two  Inns  where  the   four  Ge- 
nerals were  lodged.     Though  thefe   Lords    fud  only    their 
Domefticks     with    them,    they   defended    themfelves    the 
beft  part   of  the  night.     During  the  conflict,  one  of  their 
People    bethought   himfelf  o*r  fetting  fire  to   a   neighbour- 
ing Houfe,  imagining   the  Townfmen   Would    run   to  ex- 
tinguifh    the    flames,  and    thereby   give  the  Lords    oppor- 
tunity to  efcape.     But    this   Stratagem    had    a   quite  con- 
trary   effect.     The    Townfmen,    ftill  more  Lncenfed    by 
this    action,  redoubled    their   efforts,  and    at  length   broke 
open    the    Inn,  defended  by   the  Dake  of  Surrey  (7),  and 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (8).      Thefe  two  Lords  being   much  Tat  are 
wounded,  were,  by    the   Miyor's  order,  im  nedhtely   be-  '**«■  ani 
headed.     On  the   other   haul,  the   Dake    of    Exeter  (9),  f^^ " 
and  the  Earl  of  Glocejler,  perceiving  they   were  no  longer 
able    to   reiift    with   (o   tew    attending,  found    means  "to 
efcape  over  the  Houfes,  and  get  out  of  the  Town   by   the 
help  of  fome  of  the  Inhabitants.     They  intended  to  march 


(1)  In  Htrtfirdjbir: 

(2)  He  pretended  very  earneft  Bufinefs  with  the  King,  and  having  caufed  the  Gates  to  be  locked,  took  the  Keys  along  with  him.    Camp'..  H-Jl.  p.  278. 
(31  They  aifo  f;nt  to  the  King  of  Frame  for  affiftance.     Pol.  Virg.     See  Rymer'i  Feed.  Tom.   8.  p.  123,  (stc. 

(4)  January  4..      rValfing.   p.    362. 

(;)  Accordinj  to  ffalfingbam,  the  Confpirators  (  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Saliibury  )  cirne  to  lfindf>r  the  fame  Night  the  King  was  retired  from 
thence  to  Lsndm  ;  and  being  difappointed  in  their  Defign  of  leit'ng  him,  they  paid  a  Vifit  to  Q^aeen  [fabejh,  at  Sinning,  ani  from  thince  wear  to  Wak'Hl- 
fird,  Abbingion,  and  Cirencefter,  in  their  way  to  PontfraH,  where  they  intended  to  go,  and  rcieafe  the  late  King  Ri'ebard.     hfjljing    p.  36a     363, 

(6)  And  not  Cbichtjier  as  fome  have  affirmed.     Atl.   fob.    Tom.  8.    p.  89.     Rapm-  (7)    Tbtmai  H'l/ond. 

(8)  Jtbn  de  Mmlacute.     This  Lord  was  a  greit  Kavourer  of  the  LMardi.     iVtlfing.  p.    363. 

(9)  Waljingbam  affirms,  he  ftaid  all  the  while  in  Londin,  ta  wait  for  U»e  Woe  of  hii  Accomplices  Enttrpriie,  p.  363. 
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the  Aftriy  into    the   Town,    but   upon   coming   to   the 

Camp,  found  it  deferted.     The   report  the    Soldiers    had 

heard,  and  the  fire  they  had  feen  in  the  Town,   making 

them  believe  the  King's  Army  was  there,    they  had  all 

taken  to  fudden  flight,  feized  with  a  panic,  which    made 

them   fee  danger  where  there  was   really    none.     So  the 

two  Lords,  perceiving    it  out    of  their  power  to  execute 

their   defign,    parted,    the  better   to    make   their  efcape. 

o»e  other     But  they   had   the  misfortune  to  be  taken  (1),  and  fhort- 

fwoarthkt-  jy  a|-ter   j0fl.  their  Heads  on  the  Scaffold.     Maudlin  was 

We.vnW.  a"°  apprehended   (2)  as  he  was  flying   into   Scotland,  and 

condemned    to   he    hanged.     The   Abbot  of    Weflminjler 
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years  between  the  two  Crowns,  was  confirmed  in  May 
this  very  year,  and  all  the  pretended  Motions  of  France 
ended  only  in  a  Negotiation ,  to  draw  from  England 
Queen  Ifabclla,  with  whom  Richard  Lad  not  confumma- 
ted  his  marriage.  It  was  not  without  reafon,  that  Henry 
endeavoured  to  preferve  the  Truce  with  France  He  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  which  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  carry  his  forces  out  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
occafion  of  the  rupture  between  thefe  two  Princes  was 
this: 

Robert   Stuart    King    of    Scotland,    the    third    of   that  Thi  Cdufe  °f 
"Name,    was  defirous    to  marry  Prince  David  his  eldeft  ,htF£L 
likewife  withdrawing,  was  feized  with  l~o  violent  a  fright,     Son,  to  a   Daughter   of  George  Dunbar,    Earl  of  Alarcb.  u,'d.    "' 
that  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  Apoplexy,  and  died.     As  for    The  Earl  thinking  himfelf  honoured  by  this  alliance,  joy-  Buchanan, 
TbeBijUpofxhe  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  he  was    taken  alfo,  and    fentenced    fully   received  the   Propofal,    and  even    paid  before-hand 
Carii He  dies  to  death.     But  though,  out  of  regard  to  his  Character,  the    part  of  the  Portion.     However,  fhortly  after,  by  Intrigues 
Afl.  Pub?   King  pardoned  him,  he  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  enjoy  the    foreign  to  our  purpofe,  Prince  David  married  a  Daughter 
VlII.p.  1 65.  benefit,  when  the  news  was  brought  him.     The  terror  of    of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglafs.     Dunbar    was    extremely 
his  punifhment  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  him,  that  it    mortified  at  this  affront,  to   which  the  King   added  ano- 
occafioned    his   death,    when   mercy  was   influencing   the    ther  caufe  of  difcontent,  by   refufing,  or  delaying    to  re- 
King  to  fpare  his  life.  pay  the   Money  he  had   received.     The   defire  of  being 
In    all  likelihood,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  Enterprize  ha-    revenged,  and  making  the  King  fenfible  that  he  deferved  a 
flened    Richard's    end.     There   is  fome  diverfity  among    better  treatment,  infpired    the    Earl   with  a  refolution   to 
the    Hiftorians    concerning    the    manner    of   his   death  ,    throw  himfelf  into  the  Arms  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
though  all  agree,  it  was  unnatural.     Some  affirm,  he  was    do  his    enemies  all   poffible   mifchief.     To    that  end,    he  Aa.  p,a 
ftarved  to  death.     Others,  pretending  to  be  better  informed,    imparted  his  defign  to  the  Earl   of  Northumberland,    Go-  viii.p.rji, 
relate   his    death   with    thefe    circumftances.     After    the    vernor  of  the  northern  Counties,  who,  prefently  after,  fent  '33,  '*9* 
troubles    were    appeafed  ,    by  the  death  of    the  principal    him  a  Safe-condudt,    from  the   King  his  Mailer.     Upon  '53' 
Confpirators,  one  Sir  Pyers  Exton  (3)  came  to  PontfracJ,    receiving   this  affurance,    he   repaired   to   Henry,  and    had 
with  eight  attendants.     On  the   day    of  his  arrival,  Ri-    feveral  conferences  with  him  (9).     The  King  of  Scotland 
chard  perceived   at    Dinner,   that    the  Victuals  were  not    being  fenfible,  that  the  Earl  ol  March  was  contriving  fome 
tailed    as   ufoal.     He  asked  the  reafon  of  the  Tafter,  and    Plot  againft  him  in  England,  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Henry 
upon  his  telling  him  that  Pyers  had  brought  an  order  from    to  demand  the   Fugitive,  and  upon  his  refufal,  proclaimed 
the  King,  took  up  a  carving  Knife,  and   ftruck  him    on    War  againft  him. 

the  face.     Pyers  coming   in,    with  his  eight  Attendants,        Henry  not  thinking  fit   to  expect  his  enemy   in    Eng-  Henry 
at  the  noife,   Richard  found   he  was  a  loft   Man,  and  re-     land,  prepared  to  carry  the   War   into   Scotland.     As  foon  marches  urn 
folving  to  fell  his  life  dearly,  wrung  a  Pole-Ax  out  of  one    as  his  Enemy  was  ready  to  march,  he  came  to  Newcallle  Scotland- 
of  their  hands,  and  defended   himfelf  fo  bravely,  that  he    and  fent  Robert  a  Summons  to  appear  in  Perfon  (10)    and  BuchT-f'n 
flew  four  of  them.     But  at    length,  ftanding  accidentally    do  Homage  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.   In  the  Summons,  Aa  Pub." 
near  Pyers,  who  was  got  upon   a  Chair,  the  Villain  dif-    he    revived   the  pretenfions   of  Edward  I.    to  the  Sove-  Y^1?-1*6' 
charged  fuch  a  blow  on  his  head,  as  laid  him  dead  at  his 
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feet  (4). 

Thus  died  this  unfortunate  Prince,  thirty  three  years 
old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twenty  two  (5).  A  melan- 
choly reward  for  the  many  fignal  Services  his  Father  had 
done  England !  He  was  carried  to  London  in  a  Coffin, 
with  his  face  uncovered,  to  be  feen  of  all  Perfons.  His 
Funeral  was  folemnized  at  St.  Paul's,  the  King  himfelf 
being  prefent.     After  that,  he  was  carried  to  Lengley  Abby, 


reignty   of  that  Kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Locrinus  Son  -V.ti//.5' 
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of  Brutus,     firft  pretended   King   of    the  whole  Ifland  of 
Albion.     Upon   Robert's  refufal  to   do  any  fuch    Homage 
Henry    entered  Scotland,    and  made  fome  progrefs.     To-  jji  beg 
wards    the    end  of  September,    he  befieged   the   Caftle    of  Edinburfi 
Edinburgh,    defended  by   Prince  David  and    the    Earl   of 
Douglafs    his    Brother-in-law.     But   the   feafon   being  too  Raires  tb 
far  advanced  to  continue  the  Siege,  he  fuddenly  raifed  it,  Sug". 
and  retired   into  his  own  Dominions.     As  foon  as  he  was  n   <v. 
and  buried  (6)  without  any  ceremony.     Henry  V,  ordered     gone,  the  Scots,  under  the   Conduct,  of  Sir   Patrick   Hep-  iraiSj- 
his   Body  to  be   removed    to    Wejlminjler  Abby,  and   laid     burn   and    Sir   Thomas  Haliburton,    made  an    inroad    into  hrd>  ""' 
among    his  Anceftors    (7).     Though    it   was   reported  all     England,  and  cruelly  revenged  the  Ravages  committed  by  \l'  d'f""?' 
over  the  Kingdom,  that  he  was  murdered,  no  inquiry  was     the  Englijh   in  Scotland.     But  in  their  return,  they  were     '  P"  ' 
made.      This  neglect  confirmed  the   People  in  their  belief,     met    by    the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who   defeated   and 
that  the  King  was  not  innocent.     And  indeed,  if  Richard    ftript   them  of  their   booty.     Hepburn,  one  of  the  Scotch 
died  of  a  natural    death,  it  would   have  been  neceffary   to     Generals,    was    flain    in   the   action   (11).     This    victory 
undeceive  the  Publick.     But  if  his  life  was  taken   away     procured  between    the   two  Nations  a  fix   weeks  Truce  J^"  *i~ 
by  violent  e,  it  was  difficult  to  do  it  without    the  King's    which  was  afterwards  prolonged,  by  reafon  of  the  pofture  '»<">  King. 
knowledge  (8).  of  Henry's  affairs.     Hardly  had    he  begun  the  W?*  with  dimu 

Though   Richard  was  not  beloved  whilft  he  fat  on  the    Scotland,  when  he  received  certain  advice,  that  the  JVellh  16  P  \66' 
Throne,    his  misfortunes   failed  not   to  raife  the  compaf-     were  about  to  revolt,  and  intended  to  raife  commotions  in 

their  Country,  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with 
fatal  confequences.  This  was  the  reafon,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  his  fuccefs  againft  the  Scots,  he  would  not  improve 
his  advantages,  for  fear  of  exafperating  them  too  much. 
Buchanan  himfelf  gives  this  Teftimony,  afcribino-  to  his 
Generofity  what  was  entirely  owing  to  his  Policy  ;  for 
the  motions  of  the  JVcljh  had  rendered  a  Peace  with  Scot- 
land abfolutely  neceffary. 

The  JFelfo,  who,  lince  the  Reign  of  Edward  I,  were  Revolt  cfti* 
feveral    of  Henry's  Orders  relating    to  the  preparations   in     fubject,  or  rather  united  to   England,  believed   they   could  Wcllh  "'"l* 
France,  to  invade   England;  but  that   might  be  an  effect     improve    the   prefent  juncture,     to    recover   their    former  a '^""p"!," 
of  Henry's  Policy,  tofhew  thereby,  the  neceffity  of  Ri-     State.     Owen    Glendour    or    Glendourdy,  as  he    is   always  Vnip.159, 
True  ii>iib  chard's  death.     And    indeed,  the  Truce  of  twenty  eight    called  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Atis  (12),  was  the  ,63- 

France  con-  \VaJG»g. 


fion  of  the  very  People  that  were  fo  ready  to  defert  him. 
It  is  peculiar  to  misfortunes,  el'pecially  to  thofe  of  Prin- 
ces, generally  to  turn  hatred  into  pity.  Of  this  we  fhall 
fee  in  the  courfe  even  of  the  prefent  Reign  feveral  in- 
ftances. 

The  EngliJIi  Authors  pretend,  that    Charles  VI   made 
•P223'  great  preparations  to  reftore  Richard  to  the  Throne.     But 
the  Hiftory  of  France  does  not  obferve  that  there  were  any. 
p.  138,144.  It  is  true,  there    are  in   the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Atis 


A&.  Pub. 


ji'msd. 

Aa.  rub 


(1)  John  de  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  attempted  more  than  once  to  efcape  out  of  England,  but  was  always  blown  back  by  contrary  Winds.     He  wa 


VIII. p.  142.  'a^  takcn  -n  Efftx,  and  carried  Prifoner  firft  to  Chelmsford,  ana  afterwards  to  Pltjhey  Caftle  ;  the  very  Place,  from  whence  by  his  Counfel  and  Contrivam 

'  the  Duke  of  Gloeefter  was  enticed  away,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  Calais,  as  is  related  above.     In  this  Town  of  Ptejhey,  the  faid  Duke  of  E.xeter  was  beheaded 
on  September  7.1. Ibomai  le  Spencer,  Earl  of  Ghcefter,  was  taken  at  Brijtol,  and  beheaded  there.     Waljing.  p.  363. 

(2)  He,  and  one  William  Ferby ,  were  apprehended  in  their  Flight  to  Scotland,  and  being  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London,  were  hanged  and  Quartered 
Ibid. 

(3)  Called  by  Rapm  Sir  'Jbomas  Fyers,  but  he  is  not  fo  named,  as  far  as  can  be  found,    by  any  other  Writer. 

(4)  This  is  Fabian's  Account.  Waljirgbam  fays,  He  faded  himfelf  to  death  for  Grief,  at  the  Mifcarriage  of  the  Plot,  and  d'ed  on  r,4.  j^.  „.  -g._ 
Stciu  fays,  He  wjs  kept  fifteen  days  together  in  Hunger,  Thirft,  and  Old,  till  he  died,  p.  325.  Poljaare  Vtrgil Cays,  He  was  not  fu  fit  red  to  touch*  ur 
tifte  ihc  V:cmu1s  which  lay  before  him.  littler  Eccthtus  will  have  it,  That  Richard  fled  inditgu.fe  into  Scotland,  where  giving  himfelf  up  wholly  to  Con- 
templation,  he  lived  -nd  died,  and  was  buried  at  Sterling.     Perhaps  this  was  true  of  fome  counterfeit    Richard. 

(5)  The  beautiful  Piduie  of  a  King  ligh  ng,  crowned  in  a  Chair  of  State,  at  the  Upper-end  of  the  Choir  in  St.  Peter's  Wejlminjler,  is  [M  to  be  his. 
Speed,  p.  615. 

(6)  In  the  1. hurch  of  the    Friers- Preachers  at   King's  Langley  in  Hertford/hire.      Walling,   p.    363. 

(7)  Henry  V.  creeled  tor  him  and  his  firft  Queen  Ann,  a  glorious  Tomb  of  grey  Marble,  on  the  Sauth-Gde  of  the  Chapel  of  the  K  ngs,  at  the  head  of  Ed- 
ivarj  JI I ,  up  >n  which   lie  their  Portraitures  of  gilt  Copper,  with  a  prepofterous  Epitaph  in  Latin. 

(8     Sir  Pyers  F.xtzr.,  inrtead  of  being  rewarded  for  this   piece  of  Service,    was  quite  put  out  of  favour,  and  forced  to  fly  to  aicid  the  Puniinmenc  he  de 
ferved. 

(9)  He  did  him  Homage  at  Nnvcajllc,  July  25. 

(10)  At  Edinburgh,   ro  AuguH  23.      Ibidem,   p. 

(it)  The  Eng  ijh  did  likewife  the  Scott  much  damage  in  the  Ifles  of  Orkney,  and  took  the  greateft  part  of  ih;'r  Fleet,  wl  uh  th;y  bad  lent  out  unler 
the  Command  or  Sir  Roger  Logan,  to  lurprize  thr  En^lijb  Fifturmen.     Waljing.   p.    364. 
(12J  He  is  lomaimes  called  (Stydirdy,    Ryrnir  1  Fad,  Tom.  3.  p.  163  ;    but  generally  Glmdmidj,  p.  182,   2;  ,  <St, 
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1400.  Perfon  thnt  infpired  them  with  this  defign.  This  Man, 
though  a  private  Gentleman  only,  had  all  the  Qualities 
proper  for  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  if  Forces  fo  little  confi- 
derable  as  thofe  of  the  JVclfli  could  have  promifed  him  a 
happy  fuccefs.  Neverthelefs,  he  fo  managed  this  project, 
that  for  feveral  Years  he  freed  his  Countrymen  from  the 
fervitude,  wherein  they  thought  themfelves  kept  by  the 
Englijh.  A  Law-Suit  he  had  loft  at  London  with  the  Lord 
Grey  of  Ruthin,  his  Neighbour,  was  the  firft  occafion  of 
the  difguft  he  conceived  againft  the  whole  Englijh  Nati- 
on (1).  The  Confpiracy  before  fpoken  of,  breaking  out 
in  England  at  this  very  time,  Glendour,  not  doubting  it 
would  caufc  great  disturbances,  thought  it  a  favorable  junc- 
ture, to  deliver  his  Country  from  the  Englijl)  Dominion. 
He  privately  founded  the  ll'eljhmcn,  and  finding  them 
very  inclinable  to  receive  his  impreffions,  he  eafily  per- 
fuaded  them  to  refolve  to  throw  off  the  Englijh  Yoke. 
He  would  have  immediately  difcovered  his  deiigns,  if  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  Englijh  Confpiracy  had  not  reftrained 
him.  The  moment  he  faw  the  King  engaged  in  the 
War  with  Scotland,  he  prepared  to  execute  his  project  ; 
and  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  JVelJh  unanimoufly  renouncing 
their  Allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  England,  acknowledged 
Aft  Pub.  njm  for  Sovereign.  From  thenceforward  he  always  ftiled 
16-  j'si. '  himfelf  Prince  of  Wales,  as  appears  in  feveral  Acts. 

His  firft  exploit  was  againft  the  Lord    Grey  his  adver- 
fary,  whom  he  took  Prifoner  in  a  Battle,  and    then  made 
him  marry  his  Daughter,  without  giving  him  his  Liberty, 
contrary   to  his  word. 
Glendour  Emboldened  with  this  firft  fuccefs  he  made  an   incur- 

Mar'l'of      '"10n    int0     Herefordjhirc.       Edward    Mortimer     Earl     of 
Mmh         March,    who  was  retired    to    his   Lordfhip    of    Wigmore, 
pnfmrr.       finding  the  King   was  employed    in  Scotland,    thought    to 
Waiting.       (]0  jjj,^  a  f,gna[  Service,  .by   drawing  together  the  Gentry 
of  the  Country,  in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Re- 
bel.    But    he    had    the  misfortune   to    be    taken  -Prifoner 
in  a  Battle,  and  though  he  offered  a   large    ranfom,  could 
not  obtain  his  liberty.      Glendour  imagined,  a  Prifoner    of 
that   confequence  might  be  of  ufe  hereafter,  or  at  leaft  that 
the  King  would  fpare    nothing  for   his   deliverance  ;    and 
therefore    it  would  be  more  advantagious  to  treat  with  the 
Henry  a     King,  than  with  the  Prifoner  himfelf.     But  he   was  mif- 
E  rl°\  Mh   ta'cen  m  n's  conjecture.     Henry  was  too  well   pleafed,     to 
fortune.        fee    the  Earl    of  March   a  Prifoner,     and    unable    to   hurt 
him,  to   contribute  towards  his  releafe.     Glendour,    how- 
ever, ftill   kept  his  Prifoner,  in   expectation  that,    by  his 
means,  he  fhould  one  day  be  able  to  give  the    King  fome 
difturbance,  as  it  actually  happened.     The  Earl  was   not 
afterwards  forry    for  being   in    the  hands   of  the    JVelJh. 
Henry's  jealoufy  of   every  thing  relating    to  his  Crown, 
and  his  feverity  to  thofe  that  would  difpute   it  with  him, 
made  the  Captive  Earl  fenfible,  that  his   Life  was  fafer  in 
Prifon   than  at  his  own  Houfe.     Mean  while,    the   King 
being  bufied  in  a  Scotch  War,  Glendour  had  fufficient  time 
to  ravage  the  Country  on  the  Weft  of  the    Severn,    and 
carry  away  a  great  Booty. 
•Thi  Emperor      About  the  end  of  this  Year,  Manuel  Palaeologus,    Em- 
•/  Conftan-  peror  of  Conjlantinople,  arrived  in  England,  to   defire  af- 
ri%i*i?'   hftance  againft  Bajazet  Emperor  of  the  Turks.     The  King 
England,      received,  and  prefented  him  honourably,    but   as   for   affi- 
Waiiins-      fiance,  put  him  off  till  his  affairs  were  better  fettled  in  his 
own  Kingdom.     The  Emperor  went  from  England  into 
France,  from  whence  he  departed  not  till   two   Years   af- 
ter, upon  News   that  Bajazet  his  Enemy,  was   vanquifhed 
and  taken  Prifoner  by  Tamerlane. 
1401  On    the    20th  of   'January    1401,     Henry  affembled   a 

Statutes  in    Parliament,  which    palled   feveral   Acts,     with   relation  to 
cburcb-       tne   Church.     The  firft  confirmed   the  Statutes  made    in 
CrWs        the  ReiSns  of  Edward  Ul  and  Richard  II,  againft   fuch 
Abridg.        as  follicited  for  papal   Proviiions  (2),  or  carried  to  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical Courts,  Caufes  belonging   to  the   Cognizance  of 
the   Judges  of  the  Realm.     This    was    the  old  fubject   of 
Quarrel  with    the  Court  of  Rome.     Whatever  rigour   was 
ufed  to  flop  the  courfe  of  thefe  abufes,  it  was  not  poffible, 
becaufe    it   was   the    intereft    of    too   many    to    counte- 
nance the  pretended  Prerogatives  of  the  Pope.     But  how- 


ever this  Parliament,  confiden'ng  the  Pope  ftill  continued  1401 
to  engrofs  the  Collations  of  all  the  Church-Preferments  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts  were  per- 
petually encroaching  upon  the  Civil,  refolved  at  laft  to 
oppofe  it  effeaually.  For  that  purpofc  was  revived  v  ic  '■  •  r„  »/ 
old  Statute  of  Provifors  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  III  and  l>r:"' 
Richard  II,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Praemu- 
nire. As  this  Term  often  occurs  in  the  Englijh  Hiftorv, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  explain  it.  By  Praemunire  Explicit™ 
then  is  meant,  either  the  Statute  itfelf,  or  the  Penalty.  '/•'"" 
Former  Parliaments,  led  by  the  fame  Motive  as  thisj  had  'f,rm- 
ordained  punifhrnents  againft  the  Provifors-,  that  is,  againft 
fuch  as  fued  for  Bulls,  called  Prvuifimes  or  Gratia:  Ex'ec- 
tativa,  to  the  Court  of  Rove,  for  Benefices,  that  were, 
or  fhould  be,  vacant.  The  fame  Punifhrnents  were  or- 
dained againft  thofe,  that  carried  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts 
what  belonged  to  the  Civil.  When  any  Perfon  was  guil- 
ty of  this  fort  of  crime,  a  Writ  or  Order  was  iffued  againft 
him,  beginning  with  thefe  Words,  Praemunire  facial, 
whereby  he  was  commanded  to  appear  in  the  King's  Court. 
Hence  the  Statute,  as  well  as  the  Penalty,  were  called 
Praemunire  (3).  This  Penalty  confifted  in  forfeiture  of 
Lands,  and  Goods,  and  imprifonment  during  the  King's 
pleafure.  In  procefs  of  time,  feveral  other  offences  of  a 
like  nature,  with  thofe  that  were  the  firft  caufe  of  the 
Statute,  were  made  liable  to  the  fame  Penalty.  So  all  the 
Statutes  of  Praemunire,  are  only  enlargements  of  thofe 
made  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  III  and  Richard  II.  In 
general,  the  Praemunire,  chiefly  concerns  offences  com- 
mitted in  matters  Ecclefiaftical,  belonging  to  the  Civil 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Clergy  were  always  fo  intent  upon  favouring  the 
pretentions  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  the  endeavours  of 
trm  former  Parliaments  had  been  incapable  to  ftop  the 
courfe  of  this  abufe.  The  Statute  I  have  juft  mentioned, 
was  but  little  more  effectual.  The  attempt,  laft  j  ear,  to 
dethrone  the  King,  giving  him  occafion  to  fear  the  like 
Confpiracies  for  the  future,  he  had  refolved  to  ihew  great 
regard  for  the  Clergy,  in  order  to  attach  them  to  his 
intereft.  Accordingly,  though  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  refufe  his  aflent  to  the  new  Statute,  he  connived  how- 
ever at  the  breach  of  it,  as  much,  or  more,  than  any  of 
his  Predeceffors.  But  this  was  not  the  only  thing  he  did 
to  gain  the  affection  of  the  Clergy.  His  condefcenfion  for 
them  in  another  Article,  of  no  lefs  importance,  drew  on 
him  the  bleflings  of  the  Ecclefiafticks,  and  caufed  him  to 
be  confidered  by  the  whole  Body,  as  a  Prince  exceeding 
zealous  for  the  Church. 

Since  Wickliff  firft  publifhed    his    opinions,    about  the  Statute  a- 
end  of  the  Reign   of   Edward  III,   this  Doctrine  was  foZ""'Ji  fl"" 
fpread,    that    the  Clergy   were  in  continual  apprehenfions  willing. 
of  its  prevailing.    I  have  already  related,  that,  in  the  Reign 
of  Richard  II,  the  Bifhops  obtained  a  general   Licenfe  to 
imprifon  Hereticks,  without  being  obliged  to  have  a  parti- 
cular Order  from  the  Court ;  but  that  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons  caufed    it  to    be  revoked.     From    that  time  there 
was  no  alteration,   except  that  the  King  more  frequently 
granted  fuch  Orders.     However,    as  the  Penalty   of   Im- 
prifonment was   not  capable   to  check  the  pretended  Evil, 
dreaded  by  the   Bifhops,     Henry,   ever   propofing    to   gain 
the   affection  of  the  Ecclefiafticks,  earneftly  recommended 
to    the    Parliament   the   care   of    the    Church's  concerns. 
How  reluctant  foever  the  Houfe   of  Commons   might  be 
to  profecute  the  Lollards,  the  credit  of  the  Court  and    ca- 
bals of    the   Clergy,    obtained  at  length    an  Act   for  the 
burning  of  obftinate   Hereticks  (4).     This  Statute  was    no  A  L,|Iali 
fooner    paffed,    but   the    Ecclefiaftical     Court  immediately  hint. 
condemned   one   IVilliam  Sawtre  (5)  a  Lollard,  who    be-  Aa-  p"'°- 
ing  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  Arm,    was  burnt  alive  V  l  p''" 
by  vertue  of  the  King's  Writ  (6)  directed  to  the  Mayor  (7) 
of     London.       This    Man     was    the     firft    who    fuffered 
death  in    England,    for    the   fake    of    Religion.      During 
this    Seffion    feveral    Acts    were    likewife   paffed  (8)   con- 
cerning the  Difputes  between   the  Englijh  and  the    Court 
of  Rome,  which    I  fhall  have   occafion  to   (peak   of    elfe- 
where  (9). 


(1)  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and  was,  it  feems.  King  Richard's  Efquire  :  But  in  Hrnrfs  time  he  retired  to  his  Manor  of 
C/tndcurdy,  where  he  had  a  Dilpate  with  Reginald  Lord  Grey,  for  having  entered  upon  Part  ef  a  Common  lying  between  Rutbm  and  GUndoutdy.  li  jtjing. 
f.  364- 

(z)  And  made  all  thofe  religious  Perfuns  that  accepted  Proviiions  granted  to  the  Pope,  to  be  exempt  from  Obedience,  to  be  within  the  Statute  cf  Pro. 
vijtrs. 

(3)  Suppofed  to  be   ufed  in  the  barbarous  Law  Latin,  inftead  of  Pramonere. 

(<))  By  this  Ait  it  was  ordained,  "  That  no  Perfon  Ihould  prcfume  to  preach,  hold,  teach,  or  inftruct,  openly  or  priviiy,  or  make  or  write  any  Bool: 
«•-  crntrary  to  the  Catholick  Faith,  or  Determination  of  the  Holy  t  hurch  ;  or  of  any  Sect  make  Conventicles,  or  hold  and  excrcife  Schools.  A;  d  if  any 
««  Peii'.n,  of  whatfoever  kind  or  eftate,  do  any  thing  againft  this  Statute,  or  is  evidently  lufpeeted  thereof,  his  Diocefan  may  caufe  h;m  to  be  arretted,  ar.d 
"  under  fife  (uftody  in  his  Prif  ns  to  be  detained,  till  he  purges  himfelf,  and  abjures.  And  if  any  Perfon  or  Perfons  refufe  to  abjure,  01,  after  legal  Con- 
"  viction  and  Abjuration,  do  rel»pfc,  then  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  or  the  Mayor,  or  Bailiffs  of  the  Place  to  which  the  Party  belongs,  dull  be  prcfent 
«  in  preferring  Sentence,  when  required  by  their  Diocefan,  or  his  Commiffaries  ;  and  after  Promulgation  of  the  Sentence,  receive,  and  do,  ( or  caufe)  then 
"  to  b-  burnt  bef  re  the  Pe.  pie  in  an  hrgh  Place."     Rajldl's  Statutes,  Anno  z.  Hen.  IV.     This  bloody  Statute  ftood  unrepealed  till  the  Year  1677. 

(;;   ^rifli  Prieft  of  St.  OJitb  in  Lond.n.  " 

(6)  Writ  de   Hatetico  Lotr.kurendo. 

(7)  To   the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  Lcnd'.n,   Feb.  26.     See  Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.    S.   p.   178. 

(S)  Particularly  one  forbidding  People's  carrying  Gold  or  Silver  out  ol  the  Realm,  except  for  their  reafonable  Expences,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 
(9)  This  Parliament  granted  the  King  une  Tenth  and  a  Fifteenth,  two  Shillings  of  every  Tub  of  Wine,  and  Eight-pence  «f  every  Pound  of  Mcrchajiiiie. 
'"    P-  V>i' 

3  Since 
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Since  the  Truce  with  France  was   confirmed,  Charles    liament  (4),  laid   a  Tax  for  the  Marriage  of  his  Daugh- 
i,  or  rather  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his   Brother,  and    the     ter.     Though  herein    he  had    acted   by   virtue  of  an  an- 


140 

Negotiation    VI 

ohovt  fading  j)u|ces  0f  gerri  and  Burgundy  his  Uncles,  who  governed 
chard'jV;- in    his   name,  often  demanded    the   young  Queen  Isabella 
Widow  of  Richard  II.     Henry  deferred  giving  a   pofitive 
Anfwer,  not  that  the  demand  was  unjuft  ;    but  two  rea- 
fons  made   him  defirous  of  keeping  that  Princefs.     Firft, 
196—100,  as    he  could  not   help   dreading  a    War  with    France,    he 
p.  132,186.  wantec|  to  make  a  firm    and  lafting    Peace  with   Charles 
VI,  to   which  he  believed  the   Marriage   of    Jfabella    with 
Henry  it-    the  Prince  his    Son    would    greatly  contribute.     To    that 
minds  ifa-    en(j^    before  he   returned  a  pofitive  anfwer  to   the   Court 
S™*       "'  of    France,    he   frequently   propofed   that    Marriage.     But 
He  it  put  off.  neither  Charles's  Brother  nor   Uncles    would  ever  confent 
to  it,     not   being   able  to   think   of   marrying   the  young 
Queen  to  a  Prince,  whofe   Father  was  generally  reckoned 
the  Murderer  of  her  firft  Husband.     They  alledged,  how- 
ever, another  reafon  for  declining    it,  namely,  That  her 
Father  not    being  in  condition  to  manage  his  affairs,  they 
durft   not    treat  of    his  Daughter's   Marriage  withdut  his 
Ke  fcnJi  her  confent.      A    fecond   reafon  why  Henry  deferred  Ifabella's 


1402. 


dotv. 
Ibid. 

p.  14.1,151 
164,   186 


tient    Privilege  of    the    Kings  on    the   like    occafions,  the 
People  however  Teemed  diffatibfied.     There  were  not  want- 
ing in  the  Kingdom  Perfons,  who  laid   hold  of  every  thing 
to  find   fault  with  his    Condud.     About  the  middle  of  the 
Year  he   had  reafon   to    perceive,    there   was   ftill   a   dan- 
gerous Ferment  among  his  Subjects,  and  if  the  Male-Con- 
tents remained  quiet,  it  was  only  in  expectation  of  a  favor- 
able opportunity    to    rife.      On    a  fudden,  an    unexpected  A  Rumour 
rumour  was    fptead  over  England,  that   Richard  was  alive,  'fWdnti't 
and   had   levied  an   Army  in    Scotland,  in   order  to    expel  £'"*  "£*"• 
the    Ufurper.     The  People  muft  needs   have    wifhed  the  26  V,  261'. 
news  true,   fince  it  every  where  met  with  fuch  credit.     At  Writing, 
the  fame   time,  on  Church-Doors,    and  in  other   publick  "J."'""  "* 
Places,  Papers   were    pofted    up,  containing  outragious   in-  WsJfog. 
vedives  againft    the  King.      The  Authors  of  thefe  Papers 
aflerted,    among   other   things,  that    the  crimes  for  which 
Richard  was  depofed,  were  nothing  in  companion    of  the 
tyrannical  proceedings  of  Henry,  fince  his  Acceffion  to  the 
1  hrone.     The   King  was  Co  provoked   at   this    audaciouf-  He  pum/h:, 


*«*•  Reftitution    was,     becaufe  he  knew   the   Money,   Richard  nefs,  that  he  fwore  never  to  pardon  the  offenders.     Sir  Rth-  'W»/i«.. 

vni.p.i6s,  received  with  her,  would    be  demanded.     However,  as  he  ger  Clarendon,    natural    Son   of    Edward    the    renowned 

194,117,    had   no   plaufible  pretence    to  detain  her,  he   confented   at  Prince  of  Wales,  fell  the  firft  facrifice  to  his  Vengeance    be- 

ic,~  laft  to  reftore  her  with  part  of  her  Jewels.     He   managed  ing  condemned  to  the  ingnominious   Death  of  \  Traitor. 

fo   artfully,  that    in  the  Conventions  made    at  Lelingham,  Eight  Monks  gu.lty  of  the  fame  crime,  were  alfo  hanoed 

there  was    no  mention    of  reftoring    her  Treafure.     That  with  him.     Walter  Ba/djrf  Prior  ot~  Laund  (5),  underwent 

was  the  Subject  of  another  Negotiation,  fpoken  of    here-  the  fame  fate,  with  a  Francifcan  Doctor  in  Divinity,  who 

after,  wic    hannwl    in     kie    IT^'.a^'..      r-i^W.t.         .._     *L_     .  .-r 


Marriage 
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Earl  Pala- 
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Whilft  this  affair  was  tranfacting,  Henry  had  in  Ger- 
many another  Negotiation  on  foot,  about  a  Marriage  be- 
tween Blanch  his  eldeft  Daughter,  and  Lewis  of  Bava- 
ria, Grandfon  of  Robert  Earl  Palatin  of  the  Rhine,  who 
was  lately  advanced  to  the  Imperial  Throne,  vacant  by 
Ibid.  p.  170,  the  death  of  Henry  of  Brunfwick  Succeflbr  of  IVenceJlaus. 
176,  179.  This  affair  was  concluded  in  May,  to  the  King's  great 
j,  '  %A'  Satisfaction.  The  Princefs's  portion  was  forty  thoufand 
tee.— -253.  Pounds  Sterling  (1).  At  the  fame  time,  a  Treaty  of 
WjIG  g.  perpetual  Alliance  was  made  between  the  Emperor  and 
Henry. 

Since  the  revolt  of  the  Weljh,  Henry  had  made  no 
preparations  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Mean  while 
Glendour,    taking  advantage  of  this  negligence,    continued 


Ibe  Kmgt 

Expedition 
agunfi  ibe 
Wclfh. 
Aft.  Pub. 
lb  p.  225. 
Wa'f.ng. 


was  hanged  in  his  Frier's  Habit,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  his  Fraternity  (6).  Many  more  were  apprehen- 
ded, up:;n  finding  among  the  Papers  of  a  certain  Prieft, 
a  Lift  of  the  names  of  thofe,  that  declared  Richard  was 
alive.  But  upon  ftrict  examination,  it  appeared  he  had 
made  that  Lift,  on  purpofe  to  make  the  news  the  more 
probab,e,  or  upon  groundlefs  Conjedures.  So,  he  fuffer- 
ed  alone  the  punifhmentof  his  rafhnefs.  The  King's  great 
feverity  upon  this  occafion,  contributed  very  much  to 
efface  the  good  opinion  conceived  of  his  Clemency  and 
Humanity. 

Whilft  thefe   things  paffed  in  England,  Henry   was   ne-  M«ri«e.r 
gotiating  in  foreign  Courts,  three  Marriages  at  once.     The 't'  King 
firft  was  between  Philippa  his   fecond  Daughter,  and  Eric  ""''*  ^""a 
King   of    Denmark,     who  was  vet  a   Mir—-     ■— >—   iL.°/N»™'«. 


js,..„_»„,,    l.«,„5  ou.a,,^  v,   ....,;>  ..wgngw"-,    ""'"»«•'•  "'"g   "•     ^enmuric,     who  was  yet  a   Minor,    under    the  Aft    pT 

to    ravage  the  Counties  bordering  upon  IVales.     Far  from  Guardianfhip  of  Queen  Margaret  his   Mother.     The   fe-  vni>»57 

dreading  the  King's -juft  indignation,  he    ftudied  to    pro-  cond  was    between  the  Prince    of  Wales,    and  a  Sifter  of  2,;9,  2"6>'' 

voke  him  by  continual  infults.      Henry's  indolence  appeared  Eric's.     And  the  third  was  his  own,  with  Joanna  of"  Na-  283'  1%'' 

ftrange   to  many  People,    becaufe  they    were   ignorant  of  varre,  Widow  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.     Of  thefe  three 


the  reafon.  Before  he  took  up  Arms  againft  the  Weljh, 
he  was  defirous  of  finifhing  his  affairs  with  France,  and 
even  intended  to  make  a  ftrict  Alliance  with  that  Crown. 
As  he  knew  the  Rebels  could  have  no  alliftance  but 
from  thence,  he  believed,  if  he  could  deprive  them  of  that 
protection,  they  would  not  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves 
long.  Mean  time,  the  Negotiation  with  France  procee- 
ding more  fiowly  than  he  wifhed,  and  Glendour  ftill 
continuing  to  infefthis  borders,  he  could  no   longer  delay    judicial  to  them.      This  was    the  reafon  that  the  Duke  of 


Marriages,  the  firft  and  laft  were  concluded  this  fame  year" 
but  the  Prince  of  Wales's  did  not  fucceed. 

Henry,  in  refolving    to  efpoufe   the  Duchefs    Dowager  iucnn.f 
of  Bretagne,  had  probably  an  Eye,  by  virtue  of  this  Mar-  Fra,lc=  £« 
nage,  to  the  Guardianfhip  of  the  three  Princes,  which  the  »  'b,'r  » 
late  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  left  under  Age.     At  leaf!   the  Per^'r 
Court  of    France,    taking    it    for  granted,    appeared   very  '*'  f'S 
much  alarmed  at   this  Alliance,  which  might  be  very  pre-  »".*L°L 


Aft.  Pub.  taking  UP  arms.  Before  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
vm.p  iS:,  his  Army  (2),  he  publifhed  a  general  Pardon  for  the  Wajh, 
provided  they  fubmitted  within  a  certain  time.  But  find- 
ing his  clemency  ineffectual,  he  marched  to  chaftile  them. 
Upon  his  approach,  Glendour  withdrew  to  the  Mountains, 
where  it  was  impoflible  to  attack  him.  All  the  King 
could  do,  was  to  ravage  the  Country,  and  then  return  to 
London. 


109. 
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Burgundy,     Guardian    of   the    young  Princes,  took    them 
from  the  Duchefs  their  Mother,  and  carried  them  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  educated.      By  this  means,  the  Court  of 
France  had  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Bretagne,  during 
the  young    Duke's    Minority.     If  it  be  true,  that   Henry 
had  an    Eye    to  Bretagne,  he  not  only  was   difapp  minted, 
but  drew  upon  himfelf  frefh    Enemies.     During  the  whole 
time  the  new  Duke  was  in  France,  the  Bretons  fcarce  ever 
1  he    King  s  return  to    his  Metropolis  was   immediately     ceafed  infefting  the  Coafts    of  England,  though    there  was 
followed  by  the   difcovery  of  a  Plot    againft  his  Life,    by     no   War   proclaimed    between   .heir  Sovereign  and  Henry 
the    means    of    an    Iron    Inftrument,     with    three   fharp     The  King's  Marriage  was  not  confummated"  till  the   year  Ibid.  -%u 
opikes  placed   in  his   Bed.     Had  he  chanced  to   lie  down,     following. 

he  muft  inevitably  have  been  run   through  the  Body,  but         Thefe   Negotiations   being    ended,     Henry   prepared  in  E.pedLU. 
by  good  fortune,    he  perceived   it  juft  as  he    was   going    good  earneft  to  chaftife  the  Wdjfb.     To  that'end    he  drew  °f"" K'^ 
into  Bed.      What  inquiry  foever  was  made,  there   was  no    together  a  numerous  Army,  and  heading   them  in  Perfon,  ibV-el'" 
pomoihty  of  Jifcovering  the  Author  of  this  traiterous  at-    advanced  towards  Wales.     Upon   his  approach,    Glendour  »7«- 
ten?Pt-  ,.        ,  retired  to    the    Mountains  of   Snowdon,    where   he   knew W,lfil* 

It  was   this  and  not  the   laft  year  (3),  as  fome   affirm,     there  was  no  poffibility  of  attacking   him.     Mean  time 


Dukecf       that  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  the  King's  Uncle,  died.     He     the  King  was  preparing  to  ravage   the  Country  ;    but   the 
sZe'.Jed  h  £■  ,tWC 'c^J  EJm"*'l  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  took  the     Weather    became    on  a  fudden   fo    tempeftuous,    that  he 
•/•  So..    *  TltIe  °f  Duke  of  lori,    and  Richard  Earl   of  Cambridge. 
Walling.      I   lhall  have   frequent  occafion  hereafter,    to  fpeak  of  the 

Pofterity   of  the  younger,  who,  by  his   Marriage    with  a 

Siller  of  the  Earl  of  March,  acquired  to  his  Iffue,  Rights 

which    caufed   fuch    terrible    Commotions  in  the  King- 


dom. 


1402.         In  the  beginning   of  the  next  year,    the  King  by  his 
•Tax  raij,d   fole  Authority,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  Par- 

J.r  toe  Mar- 

*W,  5''  Fo"y 'houfand  Nobles. xl.  M.  Nobilium  Cunei  Anglias Rumer't  Ftrd.  Tom.  8.  p.  170.    206 

I) lu  btr  (Z)    Whth    WaS  '"   0a°b"--      ft"1""-   V-   "5 

A*l     P    b  ^   Sand/ord  fays,   it  was  Augufl  I,    1402 

VIII.p.232,  Eil 

*37.  J+2.     Aft 


was  forced  to  retire.  The  ftorms  were  fo  uncommon 
for  the  Seafon,  that  the  Englijh  fancied  Glendour  had  made 
a  contract  with  the  Devil,  to  prevent  the  deftrudtion  of 
his  Country. 

Whilft    the    King  was   employed    in  thofe    Parts,    the,, 
Scots  under  the   Command  of  Hepbume,  Son  of  him  flain  Jn-'Jd?'* 
two  years  before,    made  an  irruption   into  England,  and  Engird. 
advanced  as  far  as  NewrCaJlle.     The  Earl  of  Northumber-  ^f,;Pub- 

V   IJl.p.  1-.K 


x57- 


S 
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(6)  He  being  asked  what  he  woirfd  have  done,  if  King  Ricbard  had  been  living,  and  in  the  Field;  boldly  replied    he  would  have  «nr«r.j  >,•   1  r   r„ 
turn  •pinftm,  Petfon  whatever.    Upon  which  he  wa,  hanged  and  drawn  in  hi,  Habit,    rTM/ng.  p.'  3657557.  *'  4  ^  Llfe  f" 

Ian}, 
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140*.     land,  General  of  the  North,    was  unprepared  to  repulfe  unfuccefsful  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol.     After  plundering  fome     1403. 

■An  dtftated  the  Invafion.     But  afterwards  affembling  a  great  Body  of  Villages,  he  w;ts  difhonourably  forced  to  re-imbarlc,  though 

AaPub"     Troops,  whilft  they  continued  their  ravages,  he  went  and  the    Inhabitants  of    the    Ifle  had    received   no   afliftance. 

vnx.flr'jl.  expected  them  at  Nisid,  where  he  attacked  and  defeated  Henry  complained  to  the  Court  of  France  of  this  Invafion, 

Walling,       them,  feizing  all  their  Booty.     The  Scotch  General  loft  but  could  get  no  other  anfwtr,  Than  that  it  was  the  King 

his  life  in  the  action.  of  France's    intention    to   keep   the  Truce.     Had  he   not 

Thefe  Troops  were  properly   but   the  Vanguard  of  an  been  refolved  to  avoid  a  rupture,  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol's  at- 

Army,    with    which  the    Earl  of  Douglas  was  advancing  tempt    would   have    afforded   him    a   very  juft  reafon   to 

to    make     a   more    confiderable   effort.     Upon    news    of  renew    the  War.     But  as  he  was  fenfiblc,    the  Kingdom  """7  '«*" 

Hepburne's  defeat,  he  flattened   his    march   into   England,  abounded  with  Male-contents,  he  would  not   give  occafion  *  ""'"  'J 

to  light  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  being    too  weak  to  France  openly  to  fupport  them.     On  the  contrary,  by 

to    venture  a   Battle,  was  forced  to  retire,  and   leave  the  preferring  the  Truce  with  that  Crown,  he  meant  to  de- 


Annther  U- 
t'jjion  of 
tbt  Scots. 
Huchanan. 


borders  expoled  to  his  ravages.  Mean  while,  he  la- 
boured without  ceafing  to  augment  his  Army,  and  as 
ioon  as  he  was  able  to  withftand  him,  marched  in  queft 
of  him,  attended  by  Henry  Hotfpur  his  Son,  who  was 
reckoned  the  braveft  Man  in  England.  The  two  Armies 
VHI.P.29X.  meeting  at  Halidown-Hill  {1),  a  bloody  battle  enfued, 
Walling.  wherein  the  Englijh  were  entirely  victorious.  The  Scotch 
General  loir  an  eye,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
querors, with  the    Earl  of  Fife,  Nephew  of  the  King  of 


Art.  Pub. 


prive  them  of  the  hopes  of  being  afliftcd.  So,  taking  no 
farther  notice  of  the  Infult,  he  was  contented  with  ob- 
taining of  the  Court  of  Frame  a  frefh  confirmation  of  the 
Truce. 

They  who  governed  for   King  Charles  were  not   igno-  rh!  Df* '/ 
rant  of   Henry's  refolution,  which  induced  them  to   have  l)'l%T. , 
the  lefs  regard  for  him.     This  very   year  the    Duke  of  I  w 
Orleans    fent   him  a   Challenge   to  fight,    either  in   iingle  A:t  Pub- 
Combat,  or  with  a  hundred   Knights  on  each  fide.     The  V,il  p  3,c>' 


Scot/and,  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Athol,  Monteith,  and  a  great  reafon  of  this   Challenge  is  not  mentioned    by  the  Englijh 

number  of  other  Officers  of  diftinction.     According  to  the  Hiftorians,    and  the    French   alledge  no    other  ,    than   tiie 

Englijh  Hiftorians,  this  battle  was   fought  in  July,  about  a  Duke   of  Orleans's   defire  to  revenge    the   death  of   Ri- 

month  after   the  former.     Buchanan  places   it    among  the  chard  II.     Very  likely,  it  was  only  a   fally  of  the  young 

occurrences   of  the  year    1401,  but  in  this  he  is  certainly  Duke's,  to  fignalize    himfelf,   by   fending  a  Challenge   to 

miftaken.  a    King  of  England;    but  he  was  not   pleafed  with  the 

Tbt  French        During   the  whole  Summer,  the  Ambaffadors  of  France  anfwer.      Henry  intimated,  that  there  was  a  great  diftance 

and  Enghrti  anj  England  continued    at   Lclinvham,  on   account  of  the  between  a  King,  and  any  Subject   whatever,  and  therefore 

antbir  fir   Truce    which  had   been  violated,  particularly   in    Guienne. 

breaking  tbt  The  French  Hiftorians  caft  the  blame  upon   England,  and 


Ituu. 


the  Englijh  upon  France  ;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  be- 
lieve either  on  their  bare  word.  In  cafes  of  this  na- 
ture, the  Hiftorians  of  both  Nations  generally  contradict 
one  another,  with  mutual  reproaches  of  partiality.  Their 
honour,  it  feems,  is  concerned,  to  maintain  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  the  Faith  and  Sincerity  of  their   refpeclive  Sovc- 
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he  could   not  accept   his  Challenge ;  but  they  might  hap- 
pen to  meet  in  a  place,  where  being  both  attended  with  a 
more  numerous  Train  than  what  he  propofed,  they  might 
meafure    Swords    with   one  another.     This  anfwer  drew 
from    the    Duke   of    Orleans    a    very   reproachful   reply , 
wherein    he   called    him  Traitor,    Ufurper,    Murderer  of 
his    King.     Henry   fent    him  a     no   lefs  abufive    anfwer, 
giving  him  the  Lie  in  form,  and  charging  him  with  ullng 
reigns.     Be  this  as  it  will,  the  circumftances   of  the  two    Sorcery,  to  throw    his  Father  into  his  prefent  diftemper. 
Kings  had  for  fome  time  paft  been  fuch,  that  it  could    be    Mean   while,  he  fent  to    know  of  the   French    AmbaiTa-  HtnrT  '<■•*- 
to  neither's  advantage  to  renew  the  War.     Henry  believed  .  dors,  who  were   ftill  with  his  at  Lcllngham,  whether  this  fbl*',"r'jl",', 
the  ffeljh,  and   the  Male-contents  in  England,  could    pro-    Challenge  was  approved    by    the    King    their   Mafter  ;   if«o  famfa-.- 
cure  no  afliftance  but  from  France  alone,  which  he  thought    lo,  he  confidered  it  as  an  open  rupture.     But  though    the'""1- 
to  prevent  by  means  of  the  Truce,  but  was  miftaken.     On    Ambaffadors  were   frequently  called  upon  to   return  a  po- 
the  other  hand,  King  Charles's  diftemper,  and   the  divi-    fitive  anfwer,  it  was  not  polfible  to  oblige  them  to  fpeak 
fions   in   his  Court  and  Council,  promiled  the  French  no    plainly.     They  only  affirmed,  their  Mailer  had  not  broke 
p.  300-305.  hopes  of  any  great  fuccefs  of  their  Arrris.     So,  the  Truce     the  Truce,  nor  intended  to  break   it  for  the  future.     In 
was  again  confirmed,  without  examining  too  ftridly,  by    fine,  as  the  Englijh  preffed   them  for  a  Declaration,  from 
which  fide  it  was   firft   violated.  thofe  that  governed  in    Charles's   name   during   h.'s  illnefs, 

This  affair  being  fettled,  the  French  Ambaffadors  de-  they  plainly  told  them,  whether  the  King  continued  out 
manded  the  reftitution  of  what  King  Richard  had  received  of  order,  or  recovered  his  health,  no  other  anfwer  was 
with  his  Queen.  Henry,  who  forefaw  this  Demand,  had  to  be  expecled.  Henry  confidering  this  filence  as  a  dif- 
inftructed  his  Ambaffadors  what  anfwer  to  make.  They  avowing,  or  rather  thinking  proper  to  diffemble,  for  rea- 
vm.p.x33,  pretended  to  be  furprized  at  this  propofal,  and  faid,  they  fons  already  mentioned,  was  contented  with  this  flight  fa- 
ll/jjnglirti  had  no  orders  about  it.  However,  they  added,  as  of  them-  tisfadtion. 
tjftrtodc-     felves,   that    they  did  not  queftion,  that,  for   the  prefer-        During   the  Congrefs,  the  French  Ambaffadors    moved  Debatt  a- 

dtiR  if  out  of  „Qf;„n     „f  ,   n-ru-irl     imHprftinrli'nir  kpturppn   the  fii;n    Pirai/rc        ao-nin   the    rpftitlltinn    nf    Ilhlirlla'*    Pnrrinn         On      the    other 


Tbt  French 
demand 
Ifabella'f 
Portion. 
Aft.  Pub. 


™s  "T°"/°.,  vation  of  a  good  underftanding  between  the  two  Crowns,  again  the  reftitution  of  IJabella's  Portion.  On  th 
Raltm.  "  their  mafter  would  agree  to  deduct  that  Sum  out  of  the  hand,  the  EngliJI)  Plenipotentiaries  demanded  the  re 
ib.  p.  267.  Million  and  half  of  Crowns,  ftill  due  to  England,  for  the     King  John's  ranfom,  and  endeavoured  to  evade  the 


la".  Portim. 
relidue  ot  AS.  Pub. 


Million  and  half  of  Crowns,  ftill  due  to  England,  for  the 
ranfom  of  King  "John.  This  pretenfion  did  not  a  little 
furprize  the  French  Plenipotentiaries,  who  having  no  in- 
ftructions  upon  that  head,  deferred  their  anfwer,  till  they 
knew  their  Matter's  pleafure. 


King  John's  ranfom,  and  endeavoured  to  evade  the  demand  v'"-  p-3'5 
of  the  French,  by  alledging,  that  their  Mafter  not  receiving        3 
IJabella's  Dowry,  was  not  obliged   to  repay  it.     But   they 
thereby  furnifhed  their  Adverfarics  with  as  tuft  a  pretence, 
to  fay   in  their  turn,  that  neither  was  their  Mafter  under 


Tbt  Parlia- 
ment meetl. 
Cotton's 
Abridg. 
Waiting. 
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Walling. 

Ibt  French 
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The  Parliament  that  met   in    Odober  (2),  granted    the    any  engagement   to   Henry,  concerning  King   John's  ran 
King  a  Subfidy,  and   then  confirmed  divers  Statutes,  made    fom.     However,    as   Henry  demanded    the   arrears   of  the 
in  the  Reign  of  Edward  III,  in  favour  of  the  Clergy  (3).    ranfom,  only   to  be   excufed  paying  the  Dowry,  he   had 
The   Sefllon    ended     with   a   Petition    to    the  King,    re- 
commending  to  him   the  concerns  of  the  Scotch  Earl   of 
March,    who    had    done    the   State  confiderable   feryices, 
fince   his    putting   himfelf   under   the    protection  of  Eng- 
land (4). 

The  new  Queen  being  arrived  in  England,  in  February 
1403,  the  King  received  her  at  IVincheJlcr,  where  the 
Marriage  was  confummated  (5).  After  which,  fhe  was 
folemnlv  crowned  at  London  (o). 

Whilft  the  Court  was  wholly  taken  up  with  enter- 
tainments and  diverfions,  the  King  received  intelligence, 


ifleofwieht tnat   the  French  were  going  to  make  a  defcent   in  the  IJle 
Monftrelct.  of  J  fight,  under  the  conduit  of  //  aleran,  Earl  of  St.    Pol, 


Aft.  Pub. 

VIII.p.342. 

Walling. 


of  the  Houfe  of  Luxemburg.  This  Earl  having  married  a 
half  Sifter  of  Richard  II,  pretended  to  act  in  his  own 
name,  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  King  his  Brother-in- 
law.  The  Court  of  France  connived  at  the  undertaking, 
and  even  furnifhed  the  Earl  with  Troops,  as  if  it  were  no 
prejudice    to  the   Truce.     Mean  time,  this  Bravado  was 


his  ends,  and  the  affair  refted  there. 

Whilft  the  Ambaffadors  of  the  two  Crowns  were  em-  s^arrtt it- 
ployed  in   thefe    mutual  Cavils,    matters  of   much    great-  '7f"n "", 

rr  v   I      ■         n       I       J         VT      !_■  if    *C'nv  and 

er   moment   to  Henry    palled    in   England.      Nothing  Jcls  Earl  of 
than  his  Crown    was  at  ftake.     From    the  beginning  ofN"rthum- 
his   Reign,  to  the   Victory  over  the  Scots  at    Halidown-  ^ZPS* 
Hill,    no   Lord     was    in   greater  favour   with    the    King,     '  "'8* 
than  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.     As  it  was   properly   by 
the  fpeedy  junction  of  that  Earl   with    Henry,  at  his   land- 
ing  in    England,  that    his  affairs    were   fo    fuccefsful ,    the 
King  had  all   along   retained  a  very  grateful   Senfe   of  it. 
The  Government  of   the   northern   Counties,  the   Office 
of  High-Conftable,  the  Grant  of  the  Ifle  of  Alan,  and  l'e- 
veral  other   favours,  were  plain  indications   of  his   efteem 
for  the  Earl,  who,  on  his  part,  had  always  appeared  very 
zealous  for  his  Service,     The  laft  year  he  had  gained  over 
the  Scots  two  Victories,  the   latter    of  which   had   difabled 
them  from  giving  his  Mafter  any  frefh  difturbance.     This  Aa.  Pub 
was  a  fignal  Service,  but,  befides  the  fore- mentioned  Fa- viL.p.xScj. 


(t)  In   Northumberland,   on  May  7.    (  Bucban.   1.  10.)    About  ten  thnutand  Scott  were  flrin* 

(x)  This  Parliament  met  at  ff'tjfm;njl,r  on  September  30  j  and,   on  November  2 5 ,  granted  the  King  the  Subfidy  of  Wno! 
Years:  three  Shillings  of  every  Tun  of  Wine,  Twelve  pence  of  every    Pound  of  Merchandize,    one  Tenth,    and  one  Fi 

ii-.,:,,--    t,  ,fi-.. 


_,  Wool-fell?,  and  Skins,  for  three 
ifteeoth.     Lettor.'i  Abridg.  p,  418. 
Wolfing,   p   367. 

(3)  Namely,  Th.it  a  Clerk  convifl  for  Treafon,  or  being  a  common  Thief,  (hall  not  make  his  Purgatioo  :  That  in  Appropriations  of  Eenefices,  there  CuU 
be  a  Provilion  made  for  the  Vicar,  t5*e. 

The  Earl  petitioned,    that  fuch  of  his  Lands  in  Scotland  as  were  conquered  by  the  Eng/i/b,  m:ght  be  refiored  to  him,     Ctntoi't  AbiiJ^,  p.  418, 


(+) 

(j)  On  rtbruary  7 


No 
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1  the  King's  favours.  And  yet  an  affair  of  Intereft 
bred  fuch  a  quarrel,  that  thefe  happy  difpofitions  were 
fuddenlv    altered.     The  occafion   of  their   difference   was 

I  before  obferved,  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had, 
in   the  battle  of  Halidown,  taken  feveral  Prifoners  of  great 


vours    the  King  had   rewarded  him  with   the   Grants  of    guard,  though  he  knew  not  for  what  they   were  inten-    1405. 

certain  Lands   ( 1 ).     Nothing  therefore  feemed  capable  of    ded. 

breaking  the  correfpondency    between  the  Earl's  fervices,         As  foon  as  the  Confederates  were  ready,  the  three  P'rcies™^^^ 

fuddenly  appeared   in  Arms  in   the  North.     Shortly  after,  up  /irmu 
the    Earl    of  Northumberland  falling   ill,    his  Brother  and  Willing. 
Son  marched   with    his   Troops    to  join   the  Jl'Ajh,   who 
were   advanced  as  far  as  ShropftAre.     When  the  two  Ar-  ^/"'J-f' 
mies  were  joined,  the  Male-contents  publifhed  a  Manifefto,  walfing-' 
fetting  forth,  That  the  King  treated  his  Subjefts  with  in- 


Ouality.      The  King  believing  thefe  Prifoners  belonged  to  tolerable  tyranny  :  That  none   but    the   Clergy  had    accefs 

l^irn     did  not  think  fit  to  leave  them  in  the  Earl's  difpofal.  to  him,  and  the  greateft  Lords  could   not  be  admitted  into 

Perhaps  his  defign   was   to  raife  a  large   ranfom,  or  elfe,  his    prefence,  uolefs  introduced  by    fome    Bifhop  :     That 

by  their    means,  to  procure  an  advantagious   Peace    with  moreover,    he    converted  to  his  own   ufc,    the  Subfidies 

AO.  Pub.     Scotland.     Be  that  as    it  will,  immediately  after  the  battle,  granted     by     the    Parliament    for    the    publick    occafions. 

vm.p.2;S.  ne   fent  an  e.\pref>  Order  to  the  Earl,  to    releafe   none  of  They   likewife  fpread  a  report  that   Richard  11.   was  alive,  end  report 

his  Prifoners.     This  Order  was  quickly  followed  by  ano-  and  at  Chejler   with  a   Body    of    Troops,    ready   to  join  Richard  « 

ther,  enjoining  him  to  deliver  them   into  his  hands.     The  them. 

Earl,  who  expected  the   benefit   of    their  ranfom,  forth-         Henry,  who  had  received    no  intelligence  of  their   de-  rtt  King 

with  repaired    to  Court,    and    prayed   the  King   to  leave  figns,  was  extremely  furprifed  at  the  news  of  this   Rebel-  V.'YJf? 

the  Prifoners  at   his  difpofal  ;  but  had   the  mortification  to  lion.     But  as  he  had  fortunately  an  Army  quite  ready,  de-  pr",//Min 

be  denied.     He  exclaimed  againft  the  injuftice  that  was  figned  againft  the  JVeljh,  he  ftewed   no  concern.     How-  Walfing. 

done  him,  and   fpoke  to  the  King  a  little  too  haughtily,  ever,  as  he  was  apprehenfive,  the  Rebels  Manifefto  might 

The  reproaches  he  let  fall  on  this  occafion,  fo  difpleafed  poifon  the  People,  he  believed  he  ought  before  all  things 

Henry,  that  he  no  longer  looked  upon  him  with  the  fame  to  efface  thefe  impreflions,  by  an  anfwer  publifhed  by  way 

eye   as   formerly.     This  coolnefs  was  carried   fo    far,  that  of  Proclamation.     He  cleared  himfelf  from  the  two  prin- 

when  the  Earl  would  have  fpoke  with  the   King,  he  was  cipal   Articles  of  the   Manifefto,  firft  by  denying  he  had 

denied    admittance.     This   alteration    could    not    but    ex-  ever  refufed  to  admit  into  his   prefence   the  very   meaneft 


the  K:„g. 
Acl.  Pub. 

ViII.p.313, 
319. 


Leagues 


afperate    the  Earl,    who  thought   his    Services  deferved  a 
different    treatment.     As   he  was  naturally  very   haughty, 
he    could  not    bear  this   contempt,  without  feeking  occa- 
ibt  Earl  of  fion  to  be  revenged.     He   had,  as  may  be  faid,  placed   the 
Northum-     King  on  the   Throne,  and   thought   himfelf   powerful    e- 
^iiitt/tU-  nough   to  pull  him   down.     This  was  the  relult  of  feve- 
tormtng  of   ral  conferences  with  Henry  Hotfpur   his  Son,  the  Earl  of 
JVorceJler  his  Brother  (2),  and  fome  other  Lords.     Their 
aim   was,     to    let    the  Crown    on  the   head   of   Edmund 
Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  (  (fill  a  Prifoner  in  JValei, )  not 
out   of  affedion  for  that   Prince,    but   becaufe   there    was 
not  a    plaufible  pretence  to  gain   the    People  to    their  In- 
tereft.    Purfuant    to  this    refolution,    they   difpatched   fe- 
■wiii  Glen-  cret  Agents  to   Glendour  and   Mortimer,  to  perfuade   them 
Mortimer.    to    com£   mt0  tne'r  P'ot-     Glendour  promifed  to  employ 
Waifi.ig       all  his  forces  to  accompWh  it.   As  for  the  Earl  of  March, 
he  very   readily    lent  his     name    for   the  execution   of   a 
tirmtof      Project  tending  to  place  him  on  the  Throne.     But  that   all 
tbarLtapu.  tniee    mjcrht   find   their    advantage   in    it,  it    was   agreed, 
that  the  Earl  of  March  mould  take  pofTeflion  of  the  King- 
dom, the   Earl    of  Northumberland  hold    all   the   Country 
lying  North  of  the  Trent,  on  condition  of  Homage  to  the 
Crown,  and    Glendour  enjoy  all  the  Counties  Weft  of  the 
Severn.     The  project  being  thus  formed,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland feigned,  for  fome  time,  to  forget  the  occafion 
The  Earl  cf  of    difguft  given   him   by  the  King.     He  even  came  to 
Northum-    Court,  where  he  took  occafion  to  reprefent  to  the  King, 
that    the  Earl   of   March    having  loft  his    liberty  in   his 
fervice,  it    was  but    reafonable  he  fhould  pay  his  ranfom 
to    Glendour.     This    Remonftrance    was    taken    very   ill. 
Henry  was  too  well  pleafed  with  the    Earl's  being   in  the 
hands   of  the    JVeljh,  and   unable,  as  he  imagined,  to  hurt 
him,  to  contribute  to  his  Deliverance.     He  replied  there- 
fore,  with    fome   figns   of  anger,    that   the   Earl  having 
marched   againft  the  Rebels,  ot  his  own  accord,  and  with 
the  fole  view   of  faving  his  Lands  from    plunder,  it   was 
his   bufinefs  to  get  out  of  captivity  as   well   as   he  could  : 
That,  for  his  part,    he  did   not  think  himfelf  obliged    to 
procure   his    liberty,  much  lefs   to  pay  his  ranfom.     The 
Earl   was  not   furprized  at  this  expedted  refufal.     His   in 


berland  fcl- 
iicita  the 
King  to  re- 
deem   Mot- 


Toe  Ktnt 

refujii. ' 


of  his  Subjedb,  much  lefs  any  of  the  Nobility  ;  and  called 
his  whole  Court  to  witnefs.  As  for  the  Sublidies  granted 
by  Parliament,  he  affirmed ,  moft  part  of  the  Money 
was  paid  on  account  of  the  Scotch  War,  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  himfelf,  as  he  could  prove  by  his  own 
Receipts. 

After   publifhing   his  anfwer,    he  marched  (3)  towards IhtBsttUtf 
the    Rebels   (4),     who    were    encamped     at    Shrewsbury.  Shrewsbury 
When  the  two  Armies  were  in  fight,  and  ready  to  engage,         "8' 
he  feemed   to  dread  the  iffue.     His  uneafinefs  caufed  him 
to  offer  fuch   advantagious  Terms  to  the  Male-contents, 
that  Henry  Percy  being  moved  by  them,  defued  the  Earl 
of  JVorceJler  his  Uncle  to  wait  on  the  King,  and   endea- 
vour to  procure  an    agreement.     It    is  faid,    that  in    the 
Conference   with  this  Earl,  the  King  made  fuch  Concef- 
fions  in  favour  of  the  Male-contents,  that  they  would  have 
had   reafon  to  be   fatisfied,  had   not  the  Earl  of  Worcejler 
falfly   intimated     there    was   nothing  to  be    expected  (5). 
However  this  be,  the  Negotiation  proving  ineffectual,  the 
Battle  began.     The  King  had  at  firft  fo  great  a  difadvan- 
tage,  that   he  was  like  to  be  entirely  defeated.     He  had 
even  his  Horfe  killed  under  him,  and  the  Prince  of  JVales 
his  Son  was  wounded  in  the  face.     But   he   fo  feafonably 
called   in  his  body    of  referve,  that  by  their  help  he   re- 
covered his  ground,    and  infpired  his    Troops   with    frefh 
courage.     From    that   moment,    the    face  of  the   Battle 
was  entirely   changed,  to  the   difadvantage  of  the   Male- 
contents.     The  King's  laft  charge  putting  their  Army  in 
diforder,  they  were  fo  briskly    pulhed,  that  Henry  obtain- 
ed in  the  end  a  complete  Vicfory  (6).     Young    Percy  was  Hotrpur  it 
flain,  and  buried,  after  the  battle,  with  the  King's  leave./""'. 
But   afterwards,  altering  his  mind,  the  King  ordered    his 
Body   to  be  taken  up,  quartered,  and  fixed   on  Poles    in 
the  High-ways.     The  Earl  of  JVorceJler  being  taken  Pri-  Aft.  Pub. 
loner,    was  beheaded,    and  his  Head   fet  up  over  London  vi:I-P-3"» 
Bridge  (7). 

Mean  time  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  being  recoveied,  The  Earl  of 
was  advancing  with  a  body  of  Troops  to  reinforce  the  Ar-  Northum- 

,-,»?.  '  ,        .     *  ..  .  berland 

my  01  the  Male-contents,  and  take   upon  him    the  com-  witbdraivi 
mand.     But  hearing   by  the  way  of  his  Son's  and  Bro-  tttbt North. 


tent    was  only   to  render  remarkable   the  King's   Cruelty     ther's  misfortune,  he  difmiffed  his  Troops,  not  daring  toWalfin6, 


to   the  Earl  of  March,    and   thereby  infinuate,  he  muft 

needs  be  convinced   of  the  juftice  of  the  Prifoner's  Title 

to    the    Crown,   fince   he  dreaded  to  fee  him   at    liberty. 

The  Earl     This  denial    making   no  alteration    in    the   Project  of  the 

futhu  ib,     Confederates,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  retired   into  the 

Execution jf  North,  where  he    ornately    focured    fome    Troops,    who 

ci,  Project.  l        •         a  l        ,     n  •  rKi' 

were  to  be  in  Arms  upon  the  hrlt  notice.  Then  he 
fettled  a  Correfpoudence  with  fome  Scotch  Lords,  who 
engaged  to  affift  him.  He  likewife  releafed  feveral  Scotch 
Prifoners,  that  were  yet  in  his  power,  upon  their  pro- 
mifing  to  levy  Troops  for  his  fervice.  At  the  fame  time 
Glendour   was  making    extraordinary  preparations,    which 


keep   the    Field   wirh   fo    few   forces,    before   a    victorious 

Army.     Meanwhile,  the  King  was  marching  towards  the 

North,  well   knowing  the  center  of  Rebellion  was    there, 

by   reafon  of   the   Earl   of  Northumberland's  great  intereft 

in  thofe  parts.     When  he  came  to  Tori,  he  took  all  ima-  Henry  comet 

einable  care   to   fecure  the  fidelity  of  the  northern  Coun-  "  }°!^' 

Alt,   Puh 

ties,  as  well  by   the  Oath  of  the  Inhabitants,  as  by  other  vlIIp-20, 
ways  which  he  judged  proper  (S).     When  he  thought  he  3*1.  33S. 
had   taken  juft    meafures  to  prevent    an    infurrection,    he  Walf,n6- 
fummoned    the    Earl  of  Northumberland  to  appear  before 
him.     He  promifed  him  an   abfolute   Pardon,    in  cafe   he 
obeyed   without  delay,  but  threatned  him  with  utter  ruin, 


coming  to  the  King's   cars,  obliged  him    to  be  upon  his     if  he  refufed    the  proffered  favour.     The  Earl,  having  no 


(1)  The  Earldom  of  Dcuglajs  ;  the  Vales  of  Effedale,  l.ydcjdale,  Laiualerdale  ;  the  Lordlhip  of  Selteryk  ;  and  the  Foreft  of  Eteryk.  Rymer' s  Feed. 
T.Mn.  S.   p.  189.  (l)    Tbomai   Percy. 

,;     With  a  thoicc  Body  of  fourteen  thouland  Men.     Walfing.  p.   368. 

(4)   firing  prell'ed  on  chiefly   by  George  de  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March  ;  who  rightly  obferved,  That  Delays  upnn  fuch  Occafions  are  dangerous.     Hid. 
(i) 1  ontraria  reterens  rep.is  rciponlis,  exacerbavit  mentem  juvenis  (  Henrici  Hotfpur )  A:  ad  bellum  impulit,  etiam  non  volcntem.     Ibid. 

(6)  On    July  22.      llymer's  Fad.   lorn-    8.    p     320.      Walfing.   p.    396. 

(7)  It  is  faid,  that  Earl  Dcuglafs  (who  was  in  the  Battle,  and  taken  Prifoner,  but  releafed  for  his  Valour)  flew  three;  Bcabiut  fays  four,  armed  in  all 
Points  like  the  King.  Henry  ,.  reported  to  have  flain  that  day  thirty  fix  with  his  own  Hand.  Of  the  Rebels  were  killed  about  ten  thonfind  ;  of  the  King's 
tide  about  fixteen  hundred,     It'aif.r.g.  p.   368. 

(8)  Particularly  by  ofiering  th».  R-bels  »  Pardon,  and  ftriftlv  forbidding  all  Plundering  and  Devaluation  of  the  Country.  Sec  Rymer'i  Feed.  Tom.  8. 
?    32c,  311.  ■  ' 
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way  to  free  himfelf  from  his  prefent  condition,  cliofe  ra- 
ther to  cart:  himfelf  upon  the  King's  Mercy  than  live  in 
perpetual  Exile.  So,  without  farther  confideration,  he 
repaired  to  York,  and  threw  himfelf  at  the  King's  feet, 
who  punctually  kept  his  word  with  him.  He  even  left 
him  all  his  Eftate,  except  the  Ifle  of  Man,  which  he  had 
given  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign.  This  was  a 
very  flight  punifhment  for  fo  great  a  crime.  But  pro- 
bably, Henry  not  forgetting  the  Services  done  him  by  the 
Earl,  thought  he  (fill  owed  him  this  acknowledgment. 
Befides,  the  Criminal  was  already  fufficiently  punifhed, 
in  the  death  of  his  Son  and  Brother. 

Whilft  the  King  was  employed  in  the  North,  the 
Court  of  France,  having  been  informed  of  the  E:'.rl  of 
Northumberland'' %  Rebellion,  was  refolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  thefe  troubles.  It  appears  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Pvblich  Acls,  that  Henry  received  advice  of  a  delcent, 
which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  to  make  in  England, 
whilft  John  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  loft  his  Father  this 
year,  was  to  bcfiege  Calais.  It  is  obfcrvable,  that  not- 
withstanding the  Truce,  confirmed  almoft  every  year  by 
the  two  Crowns,  France  never  failed  to  fhew  her  readi- 
nefs,  to  improve  the  advantages  procured  by  the  troubles 
in  England  during  this  Reign  (1).  They  who  were  at 
the  helm  during  King  Charles's  Illnefs,  and  particularly 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  Monarch's  Brother,  never 
thought  themfelves  bound  by  any  Treaties  made  with 
Henry.  This  might  be  very  evidently  proved.  But  as 
Henry  always  got  clear  of  the  troubles  raifed  in  his  King- 
dom, the  Court  of  France  could  only  difcover  very  fre- 
quently their  ill  intentions,  without  reaping  any  advan- 
tage. In  all  appearance,  Henry's  late  Victory  over  the 
Rebels,  fruftrated  the  projects  formed  againll  him  by  that 
Court.  However,  not  to  leave  him  in  perfect  Tranquil- 
lity, as  they  directed  the  affairs  of  Bretagne  during  the 
Duke's  minority,  they  ingaged  the  Bretons  to  make  a 
defcent  in  the  weftern  Coafts  of  England,  where  they 
committed  great  ravages  ( 2 ).  This  Invafion,  for  which 
the  Bretons  could  not  allcdge  the  leaft  rcafon,  exceedingly 
troubled  the  King.  Neverthelefs,  as  he  was  willing  to 
avoid  an  entire  rupture  with  Bretagne,  in  hopes  of  gain- 
ing one  day  the  young  Duke  to  his  intercfts,  he  thought 
it  moft  advifeable  to  hide  his  refentment.  This  was  the 
reafon  he  was  fatisfied  with  fome  flight  excufes  made  by 
the  Regency  of  Bretagne,  in  difclaiming  the  Pcrfons  con- 
cerned in  the  Defcent,  as  acting  without  the  Govern- 
ment's Orders.  But  at  the  fame  time,  he  privately  gave 
leave  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Plymouth  and  other  Places  in 
thofe  Parts,  to  fit  out  a  Fleet  under  the  command  of 
William  U'ilford.  This  Admiral,  though  without  the 
King's  Commiflion,  fet  fail  for  Bretagne,  and  revenged  the 
damages  fuftained  by  his  Countrymen  (3). 

The  Parliament,  called  laft  year  (4)  and  afterwards 
prorogued,  met  again  on  "January  (5)  1  404..  The  King 
found  means  to  obtain  a  Subfidy,  which  muft  have  been 
very  extraordinary,  fince  it  was  not  to  be  recorded  (6). 
But  in  vain  are  precautions  taken  to  bury  in  oblivion 
fuch  fort  of  Precedents,  which  Princes  upon  occafion  too 
frequently  call  to  remembrance. 

The  Severities  exercifed  upon  the  Authors  and  accom- 
plices of  the  two  late  Rebellions,  induced  the  Parliament 
to  petition  the  King  for  a  general  Pardon.  Henry  very 
willingly  complied  with  their  requeft,  but  with  fuch  ex- 
ceptions as  rendered  the  Pardon  of  little  effect,  fince  he 
forgave  only  thofe  whom   he  defigned  not  to  punifh. 

Henry's  Severity  to  thofe  who  were  infatuated  with  the 
falfe  Notion  of  Richard's  being  ftill  alive,  was  not  ca- 
pable of  undeceiving  every  Body.  A  rumour  being  once 
more  fpread  that  Richard  was  in  Scotland,  one  Serle,  who 
had  been  Gentleman  of  his  Bed-Chamber,  went  to  fee  his 
old  Matter.  He  met  with  People,  who  (hewed  him  a 
Man  fomething  like  Richard,  but  not  enough  for  a  Do- 
meftick,  who  had  long  ferved  him,  to  be  deceived.  Ne- 
verthelefs Serle  feigning  to  take  him  for  Richa'd  himfelf, 
wrote  to  feveral  Perfons  in  England,  that  he  was  actually 
with  him.  The  Teftimony  of  a  Man  who  could  not,  as  was 
thought,  be  miftaken,  produced  fo  great  an  effect,  that  many 


fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feduced  with  this  impofrure.     The    1404. 
Countefs  of  Oxford,  Mother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ireland,  Walfinf. 
Richard's  Favorite,  believed,  or   pretended    to  believe,  it, 
and  took  care  to  fpread  the  report.     She  even  fent    to  fe- 
veral  Perfons  in  Richard's  name,  little  Silver   Harts,  fuch 
as    that   Prince    ufed    to  give  his   Favorites.      Mean    while 
the  King's  diligence  prevented   the  ill   effects,  this   Impof- 
ture  might   have    caufed.      He  ordered    the  Countefs  to  be  H-myfu. 
taken   into  Cuftody  (7),  with  her  Secretary   who  wis    in"^*?'*' 
the  Secret.     Some  time  after  Serle  was  feized   on  the    bor-  tb^Replee. 
ders  of  the  North  (S),  and  hanged  at  Berwick.  As  lie  con-  Aft-  P"o* 
felled  the  Cheat,  and  that  he  was  cor.cerned  in  the  Duke  of^JjP379" 
Glicrjler's  Murder,   the  report  died  away  by  degrees. 

I  his   year    the    Bretons  made    a  defcent    near    Port  -  The  Bretona 
land  (9),  and   plundered   fome   iloufer,  on  the  Coaff.      But;',""*,"' 
advancing  farther  into  the  Country,  they  met   a  Body   of  ^'^ 
Militia    ready  to  receive  them,  who  drove  them   back  to  vji'j .-."3,5. 
their  Ships,  and  took    feveral  Prifoners  of  diftinction.      Hi-  WJ** 
therto  there  was  no  Declaration  of  War  between  England 
and   Bretagne  :     But  the  two  Nations  however   continued 
to  infeft  one  another,  though    without    the  confent  of  the 
Sovereigns.     France,    which    then    managed    the   Breton', 
was  very   glad  to  fow  difcord  between  them   and  the  F.n- 
glijh,   left  Henry  fhould  ftrengthen   himfelf  with   the  Alli- 
ance of  Bretagne,  when  the  Duke  was  of  Age.     For   the  Hcnrr  cm- 
fame  reafon  Henry  connived  at  thefe  infults,   lor  fear  of  de-  "•"«»** 
priving  himfelf  01   that  advantage.     Befides,  he  feemed  re- 
folved to  avoid,  as  much  as  poflible,   ingaging  in  any  War  ; 
being  apprchenlive,     that   the    Male-contents    would    raife 
troubles  in  the  Kingdom,  in  cafe  he  was  obliged  to  fend 
his    Forces  abroad. 

It  was  probibly  with  the  fame  view,    that   he  conclu-  Tnmtvieb 
ded   with  Scotland   a    Truce,  from    the  zoth  of  July  this  Scotl»n*' 
year  to  the  Eajler  next  enfuing.  yfn  ™! 

However,  he  could  not  think  that  all  his  precautions  30S. 
would  for  ever  prevent  the  dreaded  War.  Befides,  that  lbl  p-  "*' 
he  plainly  faw  France  only  fought  an  occafion  of  Rupture, 
he  coniuiered  the  affairs  of  Wales  were  in  a  very  ill  way. 
Glendour  not  only  perfifted  in  his  Rebellion,  but  hod  even 
feized  fome  Places  on  the  Weft  of  the  Severn.  More- 
over the  Truce  with  Scot/andhcing  to  expire  in  the  Spring, 
there  would  be  a  neceffity  of  fending  an  Army  into  the 
North.  I  hefe  confiderations  determined  him  to  fummon 
a  Parliament,  in  order-  to  obtain  an  Aid  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  thefe  Wars. 

The  Parliament   met  Oilober  the  6th  (10).     It  is  faid,  ■n-'ffTjin- 
the  King  in  the  Writs  of  Summons  commanded  the  She-  FtrHmmm. 
riffs  [  and   Mayors  ]  to  return  none   but  fuch  as  were  un-  w'ir,nE- 
learned,  and    that    from  hence,  this  Aflembly  was  called  Ab^s' 
the  Illiterate  or   Lack-learning  Parliament    (11).       It   is  a 
queftion  however,  whether    the  King's    Command  was  fo 
exprefs  as  is  affirmed  (12).     The  bteach  Richard  II,  had 
made  in   the   Nation's  Liberties   by    the  like  Method,  and 
the  punifhment    which  followed,     were  yet    too  frefh  for 
Henry  fo   publickly    to   imitate  his    Example,     and  expofe 
himfelf  to   the  fame  danger,  in   the  prefent  Juncture.     It 
cannot   be  denied  however,  that  the  Court,  on    this   occa- 
fion,   had    laboured    to   caufe    fuch    Reprefentatives   to    be 
chofen,  as  were  not   too    much   prepoftelTed    in   favour    of 
the  Clergy,    for  reafons  we  (hall    fee   prefently.     Be  this  Tbe'Comm-n 
as   it  will,  the  King   reprefenting  to  the  Parliament   thus  petition  tbt 
compofed,     his  great  want    of    an  extraordinary  aid,     the  f'ng  '? 
Commons  went  in  a  Body,  and  addiefled  him,  remonfrra-(>7'.-i!' 
ting,     "   That   without    burdening   his   People  he    might  Lams. 
"  fupply  his  occafions,    by    feizing    the  Revenues  of    the  V»l1ni> 
"   Clergy.  "     They  fet  forth,    «  That  the  Clergy  pof- 
"  felled  a  third  part  of  the  Lands  of  the   Kingdom,    and 
"  not   doing    the   King  any  perlonal   Service,  it    was  but 
"  juit,  they  fhould    contribute   out  of  their  Revenues  to- 
"  wards  the  pre/Ting  neceffities  of  the  State.     That  it  was 
"  evident,    the   Riches   of  the    Ecclefiafticks   made   them 
"  negligent  in   their  Duty,  and  tiie  leffening  of  their  ex- 
"  celfive   incomes,  would    be    a    double  advantage   to  the 
«  State  and  Church.  " 

The  King  (o  received  this  Addrefs  as  plainly  fhewed 
it  was  not  difagreeable  to  him,  and  in  all  likelihood,  it 
was  he  that  by   his  Emiffaries  had   chalked  out  what  this 


(1)  On  June  14,  in  1404.,  they  entered  into  a  League  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  Owen  Glendour.    See   Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  3.  p.  356,  365. 
1.2)  And  burnt  Plymouth,     tFalfing.   p.    369. 

(J)   He  took  forty  Merchant  Ships,  burnt  feveral  more  ;  and  making  a  Defcent,  burnt  and  plundered  the  Villages  and  Country   for  near  twenty  Miles  to- 
gether.    Ibid. 

(4)  Which  met  September  30,  at  IVuftmmfter.     See  above,  p.  493.  Note  (1). 
t5)   January  \  j.      Cotton's  Abridg.    p.    415. 

(6)  This  Tax   is  faid   to  be  twenty  Shillings  of  evoty  Knight's  Fee,  and  Twenty  pence  of  every  one  that  had  twenty  Pounds  a  Year  in  Land  ;    and  en* 
Shilling   in  the  Pound  for  Money  or  Goods,  and  fo  upwards,  according   to    that   rate.      Com.    Hiji.   p.   2S9.      Or  rather,   it  is  not  known   what  it  was,  f  r  all 

the  Records  relating  to  it  were  ordered  to  burnt. ConcelTores  ipli,  &  authores  dicti  tallagii,  in  perpecuum  latere  pofterns  v.luerunt  :  nrmpe  fub  ea  tantorn 

couditione  concedebatur,  ne  traheretur  pofterius  inexereplum,  nee  fervareotur  ejus  evidential:  in  thelauraria  regit,  nee  in  :caccan<v  fed  fenp^unc  vel  rec  'M- 

tiones  eJvifdero,    protinus   port  datum  compotum  cremarrntur.      IVaiJmg.   p.   369,   370. The   Clergy   granted  the  King  this  Year,   in  Afrit,    a  Tenth; 

and  in  the  lalt  Parliament,  they   had  granted    a  Tenth  and  a  half.      Idem.  p.    370,   376. 

(7)  Bui  lii?  was  loon  after  pardoned  and  re'eafed  ;  as  appears  by  her  Pardon,  dated  Decern.   5.   1404..     See  Rymer'i  Feed.  Tom-  S.  p.   379. 
(Sj   K)  Sir  William  Clifford,   Governor  of  li-fwici.     Waljing.   p.    370. 
(9J    \t.  Dartmouth,  and  places  adjacent,      Ryme-'t  Feed.   Tom.   8.  p.    381.      The   Lnrd   De  Caliel,  the'r  Leader,  was   flain  ;    and   three  Lords. 

Ku.sth'*,  'aic-n  1'riloners.      Wolfing,  p.    370.     The  Women  of  thole  parts  signalized  themfelves  upon  this  occafion,  and  loojht   bravely.     Ibid. 
(  1  cj    A;  Covtntri/.      Cottlni   Abridg.   p.    437. 
■  .     I [t  is  moft  probable,  that  it  was  10  cat  el  a.V'wards,  upon  account  of  its  defi^ns  againlt  learned  Men,  or  the  Clergy,     Sp  el,  p.  610. 
•1   '   <  01!  01   the  Hulorians  fay,  filch  were  to  be  chofeD  as  hsd  no  Siilt  in  lit  Lawi.     ffulf.  p.  371,  &c. 
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cf  raifing  the  Money  he  wanted.  The  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  being  prefent,  thought  it-  his  Duty  to  fpeak 
on  an  occafion,  where  the  intereft  of  the  whole  Clergy 
was  concerned.  He  reprefented  to  the  King,  "That 
"  though  the  Ecclefiafticks  ferved  him  not  in  Perfon,  it 
"  could  not  be  inferred,  that  they  were  unferviceable, 
"  fince  they  fent  into  the  Field  their  Vallate  and  Tenants 
"  whenever  there  was  occafion  :  That  the  ftripping  the 
"  Clergy  of  their  Eftates,  would  put  a  ftop  to  their 
"  Prayers  Night  and  Day  for  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
"■  and  there  was  no  expecting  God's  protection  of  the 
"  Kingdom,  if  the  Prayers  of  the  Church  were  fo  little 
"  valued.  "  He  added,  with  a  menacing  Tone,  "  That 
"  if  thefe  confiderations  were  not  capable  of  fupprefling 
"  the  Plots  againft  the  Clergy,  it  would  be  found  dif- 
"  ticult  to  deprive  thelii  of  their  Eftates,  without  expoling 
**  the  Kingdom  to  great  danger  ;  and  fo  long  as  he 
"  was  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  he  would  oppofe  this 
"  injuftice  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  "  Then  fudden- 
Iv  falling  on  his  Knees  to  the  King  ,  he  ftrongly  preffed 
him  in  point  of  Confcience,  endeavouring  to  make  him 
fenfible,  that  of  all  the  crimes  a  Prince  could  commit, 
none  was  fo  heinous  as  the  Invafion  of  the  Clergy's 
Revenues.  Whether  Henry  was  moved  with  the  Arch- 
bifhop's  Speech,  or  the  ftrong  oppofition  he  forefaw  from 
the  Clergy,  convinced  him  of  the  difficulty  of  accom- 
plifhing  his  defign,  he  fuddenly  refolved  to  defift.  He 
anfwered  the  Archbifhop,  that  though  be  blamed  not 
his  zeal,  he  could  not  help  faying,  his  fears  were  ground- 
lefs  ;  for  when  he  mounted  the  Throne,  he  made  a  firm 
refolution  to  favour  the  Church  with  all  his  Power,  and 
hoped  by  God's  Grace  to  leave  her  in  a  better  State  than 
he  found  her."  The  Archbifhop  encouraged  by  this  an- 
fwer,  turned  to  the  Commons  ,  and  fpoke  to  them  in  a 
manner  not  very  proper  to  gain  their  Good-Will,  telling 
them,  their  demand  was  built  wholly  on  Irreligion  and 
Avarice  ( 1 ).  The  Commons  made  no  reply  to  this  offen- 
five  Speech,  but  when  they  came  back  to  their  Houfe, 
refolved  to  perfift  in  their  demand,  and  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  feize  the  Clergy's  Revenues.  But  there  was  no 
poflibility  of  fucceeding  in  their  project.  The  Sollicitati- 
ons  of  the  Archbifhop  and  the  reft  of  the  Clergy,  were  fo 
prevalent  with  the  Lords,  that  they  threw  out  the  Bill. 
So  the  Commons  were  forced  to  find  other  means  to  fup- 
ply  the  King's  occafions  (2). 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  Innocent  VII. 
notified  to  the  King ,  his  promotion  to  the  Papal 
Throne. 

It  is  not  ftrange,  that  to  the  great  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, both  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Henry  was  unwilling  to 
add  likewife  the  Clergy  ;  who,  as  the  Archbifhop  had 
threatned,  would  have  had  it  in  their  Power  to  create  him 
great  trouble.  Though  all  was  feemingly  quiet  in  the 
Kingdom,  he  difcovered  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
140;,  that  fome  ill  defign  was  contriving  againft  him  ; 
but  however,  could   not  find  out  the  Authors. 

The  Earl  of  March  had  very  well  concealed  his  dif- 
guft,  when  Henry  was  placed  on  the  Throne  ;  but  his 
League  afterwards  with  Glendaur,  and  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  fufficient  to  open  the  King's  Eyes,  though 
he  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  this  diffimulation. 
He  was  too  jealous  of  his  Crown,  to  believe  the  Earl  was 
unmindful  of  his  juft  Rights.  For  this  reafon,  he  had  al- 
ways refufed  to  promote  the  recovery  of  his  Liberty. 
Upon  the  fame  account,  he  kept  his  Children  in  fafe 
Cuftody  at  IVindfor,  as  Pledges  of  their  Father's  Allegi- 
ance. Nothwithrtanding  all  his  care,  means  were  found 
to  convey  away  the  Prifoners,  and  keep  them  concealed 
for  fome  time.  But  the  King  caufed  fuch  diligent  fearch 
to  be  made,  that  they  were  at  length  found,  and  brought 
back  to  their  confinement  at  Jl'indjor.  He  would  have  fe- 
verely  punifhed  this  attempt,  if  he  could  have  difcover- 
ed the  Authors,  but  all  his  endeavours  were  fruitlefs. 
There  was  only  a  poor  Lock-Smith  hanged  for  being  con- 
cerned in  it ;  but  he  would  not  diicover  by  whom  he  was 
employed.  The  Duke  of  York  being  fufpedted,  was 
taken  up,  and  fent  to  the  Caftle  of  Pcvenfey,  where  he 
remained  a  Prifoner  above  three  Months.  But  at  laft 
he  was  releafed,  for  want  of  fufficient  Evidence  againft 
him. 

This  attempt  made  the  King  apprehenfive,  his  Ene- 
mies would  form  fome  new  Plot  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of 
Marc]>  \  and  he  imagined,  before  it  broke  out,  they  would 
fecure  thefe  young  Princes.  As  Glendour  was  always  rea- 
dy to  countenance  the  Male-contents,  Henry  refolved  to 
free  himfelf  from  thefe  Fears,  by  exerting  his  utmoft  to 


deftroy  that  Rebel.     To  that  end,  lie  gave  the  Command      ilfdsj, 
of  an  Army  to  Henry  his  eldeft  Son  ;   who,  in   the  begin-  ftp" 
ning  of  the  Campaign,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  MaJhi 
Weljh,  and  put  their  Army  to  Flight.     Two  months  af-  Ma,  14. 
ter,  this  Vidtory  was  followed  bv  another  ftill    more  im-  ?•  i9»- 
portant,    wherein    Glendour's   Son     was    made    Prifoner.   t011"" 
Thefe    two  Defeats  were   not,    however,  capable  of  dif- 
heartening  the  Weljh.     On  the  contrary,  they   made  frefh 
efforts  in  defence  of  their  Liberty.     The  fituation  of  their  jj,  wd/h 
Country,  the  allurances  given  them  by  France  of  a  power-  ftrfifl .» 
ful    diverfion,    and  probably,  Glendour's   Knowledge  of    ^tbeir&nobi 
Confpiracy    forming  in    England,    put  them   in  hopss  of 
better  fuccefs  for  the   future. 

It  was  not  without  ground,  that  the  Weljh    relied   upon  Trwctdmti 
the   afliftance   of   France.     That   Crown,    or    rather    the./"*'  '«•"'"* 
Duke  Of    Orleans,     who   then    gov.erned     the   Kingdom,  '^'"' 
made  no  account  of  the  Truce,  whenever  he  thought  he 
could  break  it  with  advantage.     Though  it  was  confirmed 
in  1403,  Mezerai  owns,  the  Conftable  Z)'  Albret,  and  the 
Earl   of  Armagnac,  had  .taken  from  England  above   fixty 
Places    in    Guienne.     This  Very    year,  the   Duke  of  Or- 
leans openly  befieged    Bourg   and   Blaye,     though   in  vain, 
and  the  Duke  of    Burgundy   was    preparing   to  lay    Siege 
to  Calais.     To    facilitate    this   undertaking,    the  Earl   of  A&  p;,b 
St.  Pol  attempted   to  feize  the  Caftk  of  Merck  ;  but   the  Vill ;.     • 
Garrifon    of    Calais,    porting    to   its  relief  forced  him   to 
retreat    in   diforder,   though   he   Was  now  mafter  of  the 
Inner- Court. 

Thefe  continual  breaches  of  the  Truce,  taught  Henry  7*'  &"g  " 
what  he  was  to  expect,  from  France,  iu  cafe  his  affairs  1,™^ mS, 
were  not  profperous  in  England.  For  this  reafon,  he  and  Chrgji 
was  defirous  to  end  the  Weljh  War,  before  he  fhewed  wolfing.  . 
his  refentment  to  the  French,  chufing  rather  to  let  them 
atft  privately,  than  give  occafion  for  an  open  Rupture. 
With  this  view,  he  had  fent  againft  the  Weljh  the  Prince 
his  Son,  who  was  crowned  with  the  fore-mentioned  fuc- 
cefs. Before  he  entered  upon  this  Expedition,  he  affem- 
bled  the  Lords  (3),  to  defire  an  aid  of  Moneys  being 
afhamed  to  ask  the  Parliament,  who  had  lately  granted 
him  a  confiderable  Subfidy.  But  the  Lords  flatly  refufed 
to  comply  with  the  King's  requeft,  without  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Parliament.  The  Clergy,  whom  the  King 
likewife  founded,  anfwered  with  the  fame  refolution,  not 
being  willing  to  eftablifh  a  Precedent  of  that  nature,  left 
it  mould  be  drawn  into  Cuftom.  Henry  extremely  mor- 
tified with  thefe  Denials,  difmifTed  both  the  Nobles  and 
Clergy,  with  figns  of  difpleafure;  which  fhewed,  he 
would  not  mifs  an  opportunity  of  making  them  feel  the 
Effects  of  his  Indignation.  He  furnifhed  thereby  certain 
Lords  with  an  occafion  and  pretence  to  haften  the  Exe- 
cution of  a  defign,  which,  probably,  had  fome  time  been 
formed. 

Richard  Scrope,  Archbifhop  of  York,  being   diffatisfied,  Cmfpiraef 
and  wanting  to   revenge  Richard,  by  whom  he  was    pro-  ,br™jrcl_ 
moted  to   that  Dignity,  ingaged  feveral  Lords  in  a  Confe-  tiihop  of 
deracy  to  dethrone  Henry.     The  Earl   of  Northumberland  York> 
entered    into   the  Plot,  though  the  King  had  already  for-  Wair,n5' 
given  him  the  like  fault,  and  by  his  intereft  in  the  North, 
drew  the  People  of  thofe  Parts  into  the  fame   Confederacy. 
Thomas  Mowbray  Earl-Marfhal,  the  Lords  Bardolf,  Hajl- 
ings,    Fakonbridge,  and  feveral    other  Lords  and   Gentle- 
men came  into  the  Plot,    and  levied  a  great  number   of 
Troops,  which  they  led    to   York,  where  the   Rendezvous 
was.     When    thefe  Forces,    which   made    a  confiderable 
Army,  were  drawn  together,  the  Leaders  publifhed  a  Ma- 
nifefto  againft  the   King,  and  caufed    it  to  be   fixed   upon 
the  Doors    of    the    Churches  in  York,    for  publick  view. 
The  fubftance  of  the  Articles,  contained  in  the  Manifefto, 
was  as  follows  : 

I.  That  Henry,  at  his  return  into  England,  had  pro-  7it  RrllIl 
tefted  and  fworn,  that  he  was  only  come  to  recover  his  Mamf,p. 
private  Inheritance,  without  any  defisn  upon  the  Crown,  Y?',!i"Z- 

1  11  r    1    1  •       r  if  1  1    •         J    V  Comp-  Hl!t. 

and  yet,  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  King.  p  2g2t 

II.  That  as  an  Arch-Traitor,  he  had  imprifoned  his  So- 
vereign, and  forced  him  to  refign  his  Crown,  and  then 
barbaroufly  murdered  him. 

III.  That  ever  fince  the  death  of  Richard,  he  had  un- 
juftly  detained  the  Crown  from  Edmund  Mortimer.  Earl 
of  March,  to  whom  it   lawfully   belonged. 

IV.  That  he  had  unjuftly  put  to  death  feveral  Perfons 
of  Quality,  who  were  guilty  of  no  other  crime,  than 
endeavouring  to  redreli  the  abufes  of  the  Government, 
and,  contrary  to  Law,  imprifoned  the  Bifhops  by  his  fole 
Authority. 

V.  That    he    had    oppreffed    the  People  with  needlefs 


(1)  Adding,  he  would  foon«  lofc  his  head,  than  (hat  the  Church  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  lead  of  her  Rights.     Waif.  p.  371. 

(2)  The  Lords  and  Commons  granted  the  King  two  Tenths,  and  two  Fifteenths;  befides  the  Sublidy  'of  Wool,  Wool-tells,  and  Skins,  wte,  of  Denirers, 
tor  every  Suck  of  Wool,  tort,  three  Shillings  and  Four-pence  ;  or  every  two  hundred  and  forty  Wool-fells,  the  lame  Sum  ;  and  for  every  Lalt  of  Skins,  live 
Pounds:  And  of  Aliens,  Wn  Shillings  more  in  every  particular,  lor  two  years  ;  three  Shillings  on  every  Tun  of  Wine,  and  one  Shilling  on  every  P«ur  d 
worth  of  Merchandize  ;  but  the,  recalled  the  Pctliens  and  Annuities  granted  by  the  two  late  Kings.     The  Clergy  granted  a  Tenth  and  a  half.     Walj.  f.  372. 


Citton's  Abrldg.  p,   438. 


',3!  At  LtrMi,  about  the  beginnirg  ot  Ithuirj,     Jt-'alJ-  p.  373. 
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Taxes,  and  by  hrs   Threats,  hindered  them   from  com- 
plaining. 

VI.   That   he  had  violated  the   Privileges  of  the  Nation1, 
and   his  Oath    to  maintain    them,     by   hindering  the   free 

Election  of  Parliaments 

r -;„.-.', 


which  he  was  Governor.  Some  time  after,  (he  Ki.ic; 
being  come  to  Pont/rail,  the  Earl  of  Wejlmoreland 
brought  his  two  Prifoners  to  him,  who  were  both  con- 
demned to  lofc  their  Heads.  The  Archbifhop  fuftered 
Death  with  great  conftancy,    and    was  honoured   by  the 


VII.   That  in  a  Parliament  held   at  U'lnchc/lcr,  he  had     People  for  a    Martyr,  till    the  King,    by    his    Authorit 


The  -7t, 
Prfoncrt 
'  ■  -  •'  J. 
Walfmg. 
Act-  Pub. 
Vlllp.jjS. 


given  his  Aflent  to  a  very  pernicious  Statute  againft  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Authority  conferred  upon  St. 
Peter  and  his  Succefiors  ;  and  thereby,  been  the  Caufe  of 
the  Simony,  Perjury,  and  other  di (orders  among  the  Clergy 
and  Gentry,  who  fold  the  vacant  Benefices  to  Perfons 
unqualified  to  fcrve  the  Cure. 


put  a  flop  to  their  Superftition.  "  From  PontfraCi  the 
King  went  to  Tori,  and  feverely  punifhed  the  Inhabi- 
tants (1).  Then  advancing  towards  the  North,  in  order 
to  befiege  the  Caflle  of  Berwick,  he  took  in  his  way  the 
Lords  Ha/lings  and  Fakonbridgt,  who  met  with  the  fame 
fate  as    the  Archbifhop    and    Earl-Marfhal.       Upon   the 


Other  La 
executed. 


.'■ 


VIII.  That  notwithftanJing  the  frequent  Inftances  of  King's  Approach,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the 
feveral  Lords  of  his  Council,  he  had  refilled  to  ranfom  the  Lord  Bardolf,  defpairihg  of  being  able  to  defend  them- 
Earl  of  March,  and  evaded  his  juft  Petition,  by  falfely  felves,  and  dreading  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  ajuftly  in- 
charging  that  Prince  with  voluntarily  making  himfelf  a  cenfed  Prince,  withdrew  into  Scotland  at  the  Lord  Flem- 
Prifoner  to  the  Weljh.  ming's,  by  whorti  they  were  received.     Mean  while,   Hen- 

IX.  That,  for  all  thefe  Reafons,  they  had  taken  Arms,  ry  became  mailer  of  Berwick,  and  feveral  Callles  belong- 
with    defign    to  free    the    Nation    from    the    Opprcffions  ing  to  the  Earl   of  Northumberland,    after   which,  he   re 


Fercy  and 
Bardolf  re* 
lire  to  Scot- 
land. 
V/alfing, 


of  this    Tyrant) 
Throne. 


and    place    tiie    lawful    Heir    on    the 


racy  by 
fraud. 

^'ailing, 


Tit  tart  of  Some  time  before  the  King  had  Intelligence  of  this  Re- 
Vveftmnre-  bcllion,  he  ordered  a  Body  of  Troops  to  march  into  the 
1'nifi'y  North,  under  the  Command  of  Ralph  Nevil  Earl  of 
the  cliff i  Wejlmoreland,  to  make  head  againft  the  Scots,  who  feem- 
ed  inclined  to  renew  the  War.  The  Earl  was  near  York, 
when  he  heard  the  News  of  the  Infurrection.  The 
Superiority  of  the  Rebels  Troops,  not  permitting  him 
to  advance  any  farther,  for  fear  of  being  ingaged  in  an 
unequal  Fight,  he  thought  it  more  advifeable  to  ufe  Po- 
licy. To  that  end,  he  difpatched  a  trufty  MelTenger  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  the  Earl-Marfhal,  to  tell 
them  front  him,  that,  confidering  their  great  Prudence 
and  Zeal  for  the  publick  Good,  he  did  not  queftion  but 
weighty  Reafons  had  induced  them  to  take  Arms,  and  de- 
fired  them  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fame.  The  Confe- 
derates thinking  him  already  fhaken,  fent  him  word,  they 
had  no  other  Intention,  than  to  procure  the  Good  of  the 
Kingdorrt,  and  intreated  him  to  come  and  join  with  them 
in  defence  of  the  Publick.  This  anfwer  made  him 
judge,  it  would  not  be  impoflible  to  over-reach  Perfons, 
who  thought  him  capable  of  fo  readily  taking  their  Part. 
To  keep  them  in  this  Belief,  he  told  them  by  the  fame 
Mefienger,  he  was  not  fo  blind  but  he  could  fee  the  In- 
juries done  to  the  Nation  :  However,  he  was  afraid, 
they  had  been  too  hafty  in  their  Proceedings  :  That,  be- 
fore all  things,  care  fhould  have  been  taken  to  fecure  the 
Concurrence  of  all  the  principal  Lords,  or  at  leaft  the 
Majority  :  That  as  for  himfelf,  he  could  not  communi- 
cate all  his  thoughts  by  a  third  Perfon ;  but,  if  they 
would  agree  to  an  Interview,  would  more  freely  open  his 
mind.  The  Archbifhop  of  York  no  longer  doubting,  that 
the  Earl  was  privately  of  the  fame  Sentiments  with  the 
Confederates,  prefled  the  Earl-Marfhal  to  go  with  him 
to  the  Interview,  and,  notwithftanding  his  unwillingnefs, 
prevailed  with  him  at  lafl.  The  Place  affigned  for  the 
Conference  being  in  an  open  Plain,  and  the  Guards  ad- 
vancing at  an  equal  diftance  on  both  fides,  the  three 
Lords  began  to  confer  together.  The  Earl  of  Wejlmore- 
land  protefted,   he  had  no  lefs  at  heart  than  themfelves, 


turned  to  London. 

Though  moll  Hiftorlans  afcribe  the  rife  of  this  Confpi- 
racy  to  the  King's  threatning  the  Clergy  and  Nobility, 
upon  their  refufal  of  the  Aid  he  demanded,  it  appears 
however  to  have  been  formed  before.  For,  whilft  Henry 
was  Hill  in  the  North,  the  Marfhal  de  Montmorency  arrived 
in  Wales,  with  a  Fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  Sail,  and 
twelve  thoufand  Men.  As  foon  as  he  was  landed  he  join- 
ed Glendour,  and  they  marched  together,  and  took  Car- 
marthen, Worcejler,  and  feveral  other  Places  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  they  met  with  a  great  Booty  (2).  Me- 
zerai,  who  places  this  Event  in  the  lafl  year,  fays,  the 
Earl  of  Marche,  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  caufed  the 
Undertaking  to  mifcarry  by  his  too  long  delay.  This 
fhows,  the  Court  of  France  thought  their  Army  would 
land  irt  Wales,  juft  at  the  time  the  Archbifhop  of  York's 
Plot  broke  out.  It  may  be,  the  Preparations  Were  begun 
the  lafl  year,  and  that  might  Occafion  Mezerah  miftake. 
It  is  much  more  probable,  he  fhould  be  miftaken  in  the 
Date  of  this  Event,  than  the  Englifl)  Hiftorians,  who  re- 
fer to  this  year,  the  taking  of  their  Towns,  and  the 
great  Booty  made  by  their  Enemies  on  that  occafion.  Be- 
fides,  we  find  in  the  Colletlion  of  the  Publick  Afls,  an 
Order  from  the  King,  dated  at  Pohtfraft  (3),  mentioning 
the  Defcent  of  the  French.  It  is  true,  in  this  Order,  their 
Leader  is  called  Hugevyle,  and  not  Montmorency.  But  as 
there  were  not  two  Defcents  the  fame  year,  and  in  the 
fame  Country,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  Hugevyle  made 
the  Defcent  under  the  Marfhal's  direction. 

Henry  had  no  fooner  finifhed  his  Affairs  in  the  North, 
but  he  marched  towards  Wales,  to  defend  the  Borders 
againft  the  French.  But  he  was  fo  retarded  by  the  Wea- 
ther, that  they  had  fufficient  time  to  re-imbark,  leaving 
Glendour  to  fliift  for  himfelf.  However,  the  King  could 
do  nothing  againft  the  Weljh,  though  deprived  of  the 
Affiftance  of  their  Friends,  as  well  becaiffe  the  Seafon  was 
too  far  advanced,  as  becaufe  in  his  march,  he  had  loft 
great  part  of  his  Baggage. 

After  fo  rhanifefl  a  Breach  of  the  Truce,  the  French, 
one  would  have  thought,  defigned  openly  to  renew  the 
War.  But  that  was  not  their  Intention.  As  the  Con- 
fpiracy  in  England  had  not  fucceeded  as  they  wifhed,  they 
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the  Welfare  and  Profperity  of  the  State,  and  approved  of    did   not  think  proper  to  Carry  the  Rupture  any  farther. 
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the  Articles  of  the  Manifefto,  except  a  few  things  which 
he  wifhed  they  would  alter.  Then  he  propofed  certain 
means  to  execute  their  defign,  which  appeared  very  ju- 
dicious, and  fully  convinced  them  of  his  Sincerity.  When 
he  found  he  had  gained  their  Confidence,  he  ordered  foine 
Wine  to  be  brought,  and  they  all  three  drank  together. 
Mean  while,  he  affected  to  fhake  them  by  the  hand, 
and  give  them  Marks  of  a  hearty  Correfpondence.  In 
Ihort,  to  fhow  an  intire  Confidence,  he  commanded  his 
Guards  to  withdraw,  who  immediately  obeyed.  This 
Frartknefs  obliged  the  Archbifhop  and  Earl-Marfhal,  to 
fend  away  theirs  likewife,  being  unwilling  to  appear  more 
diftruftful  than  he.  But  hardly  were  their  Guards  out 
of  fight,  when  the  others  returned  upon  the  Gallop,  and, 
before  the  Archbifhop,  and  Mowbray,  could  be  relieved, 
they  were  both  taken  and  conducted  to  the  Royal  Army. 
The  Seizure  of  their  Leaders  threw  the  Confederates  into 
fuch  a  Confirmation,  that  it  was  not  poffible  for  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  flaid  at  York,  to  keep  their 
Troops  any  longer  together.  So,  every  one  fhifting  for 
himfelf,  the  Earl  was  alfo  forced  to  retire  to  Btrwick,  of 


Mean  while,  to  join  Infult  with  Outrage,  at  the  very- 
time  they  had  fent  a  powerful  Aid  to  the  Wel/h  Rebels, 
and  their  Forces  had  taken  Towns,  and  ravaged  Coun- 
ties in  England,  they  allured  Henry,  their  Intent  was  al- 
ways to  keep  the  Truce,  as  if  bare  Words  were  more 
proper  than  directly  contrary  Facts,  to  fhow  the  Since- 
rity of  their  Intentions.  This  Behaviour  was  entirely 
grounded  upon  the  vain  Pretence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's 
private  quarrel  with  Henry,  for  the  murder  of  Richard  II; 
wherein  he  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  he  might 
ufe  the  Forces  of  France,  which  were  at  his  difpofalj 
without  any  Violation  of  the  Truce  between  the  two 
Crowns.  So  that  all  Henry's  Complaints  were  fruitlefs, 
fince  he  could  only  apply  for  Juftice  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans himfelf,  the  principal  Author  of  all  thefe  Violations. 
The  Court  of  France  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
Temper,  Character,  and  Politicks  of  Henry,  that  they 
were  not  afraid  to  infult  him  upon  all  occafions,  during 
almoft  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Reign.  Henry  V;  his 
Son,  was  not  fo  gentle,  but  knew  how  to  revenge  the  Af- 
fronts his  Father  had  received  (4). 


(1)  He  feized  all  their  Liberties  and  Privileges.     See  Rymer't  Fad.  Tom.  8.  p.  jo.!. 

(2)  But  the  Lord  Birkle,  and  Henry  Pay,  took  fourteen,  and  burnt  fifteen,  of  their  Ships  in  Mitford-bavin,  where  they  landed.     IFalf.  p.  374. 

(3)  AuguD  7.      Rymer'i  Feed.  Tom'.  8.   p.    406. 

(4)  This  year  the  Scon  invaded,  or  threatned  to  invade  England ;  «is  appears  from  an  Order  of  King  Henry,  dated  at  Faxfcte,  Siftemb.  S,  to  the  Sheriff  ef 

Nottingham  and  Derby,  for  arming  all  Perfons  from  lixteen  to  fixtv,  upon  the  News  of  that  lnvafion.     See  Rymer'i  Fmd.  Tom.   8.  p.  414. This  year 

alfo,  on  OSiober  3,  the  King  made  a  Grant  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  of  the  We  of  Man ;  the  poffeflion  whereut  ltill  remains  in  that  noble  Family,-  honored  in 
the  id  of  Henry  VII,  with  the  Title  of  Earl  of  D,rby.     Ibid.  p.  420, 
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14.05."        Towards  the  end  of  this  year  (1),  Philippa  the  King's 
veiling.       daughter   was    fent   to    the   King    of   Denmark  her  Huf- 
band  (2).  ■ 

!4o5.  All  being  quiet  in  England  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Toe  Par-  pre,tch,  the  King  called  a  Parliament,  which  met  March  1. 
liamait  ,i06(\).     As   his  defign  was  to  demand  Money,  he   rea- 

Agfir        dily    gave   his    afient  to  an  Aft  to  fecure   the  freedom  of 
Freedom  of    Elections  (4).     This  Act  (hows,  that  in    the  Elections  for 
£/,«««.     thfi  jate  pariiament,  the  King  had  done  fomcthing  tending 
Abridg."       to  abridge    the   liberty    of   voting.     As  foon  as    this  Aft 
Wali'mg.       was   paffed,  Henry  demanded   an   aid  of  Money,  but   was 
It-  l*iu    plainly  told,  there  was  no  vifible  occafion  for  it.     He  was 
Tbl'ldng"    extremely  offended  at  this  denial,  but  however,  durft  not 
Mosey.        0pellly  fhow  his  refentment,  for  fear  of  exafperating  them. 
Mean  while,  he  devifed  an   expedient  which  procured  him 
Wikups  fie  what  he  wanted.     This  was,  to    keep  the  Parliament   af- 
HoujcLf-     fembied,  till  they  fhould,  of  their  own  accord,  be  brought 
[embirdiili    t0  o-rant    his  demand.     So,  without  any  frefli  application, 
tiiZ"'  he  continued  the  Sefiion  till  the  end  of  Angujl.     This  was 
very  inconvenient  to  the   Members,  who   had  bufinefs  at 
home,     and    withal,    very   expenfive    to  the   People,  who 
were  to  bear   their  charges.     At  length,  the   Commons, 
impatient  of  returning  to    their  homes,  voted    him  a   Sub- 
fidy  (5),  not  without  loud  murmurs,  at  the  conftraint  laid 
upon  them. 
"i  ex        During  this  Seffion,  the   Parliament  parted  an   Aft,  li- 
tiliing  t "  miting  the  fucceffion  of  the  Crown  to   the  King's  Male- 
Wommfmm  Tfl;je,  exclufive  of  the  Female.     As  this  Aft  was  repealed 
tbtCroim.    {1]-s  fame   yeafj    andj    probably,   razed    out    of    the   Par- 
liament-Rolls, one   can  only   guefs,  upon  what  foundation 
it   was    built.     Now    what  might,  very   likely,  ferve   the 
Kino-  for  pretence    to    demand  fo  extraordinary    an    Aft, 
was  this. 

RegtSim  on  During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Saxon 
that  AB.  Kings,  or  at  leaft  fince  the  union  of  the  (even  King- 
doms, we  do  not  find  a  fing'e  inftance  of  the  Defen- 
dants of  the  Daughters,  being  called  to  the  Succeffion  of 
the  Crown.  From  the  Norman  Conquer!,  to  the  time  I 
am  fpeaking  of,  we  meet  in  the  Englijh  Hiftory,  with  two 
Precedents  in  favour  of  the  Women.  The  firft  is,  that  of 
King  Stephen,  Son  of  a  Daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, to  which  may  be  added,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
of  Matilda,  Daughter  of  Henry  I ,  who  difputed  the 
Crown  with  Stephen.  The  fecond  is,  that  of  Henry  II, 
Son  of  Matilda,  who  was  acknowledged  for  King  with- 
out oppofition.  Thefe  two  precedents,  feemed  to  efta- 
blifh  the  right  of  the  Females  beyond  all  difpute.  And 
yet  they  were  not  unquestionable.  It  might  be  alledged, 
that  Stephen  a'.'cended  the  Throne  purely  by  the  Cabals  of 
fome  of  the  Nobility,  and  that  Henry  II,  received  his 
Crown  only  by  virtue  of  a  Treaty,  extorted  from  his 
Predeceflbr  by  force  of  Arms.  It  might  moreover  be 
objefted,  that,  a:  there  was  no  exprefs  Law,  two  exam- 
ples fince  the  beginning  of  the  Monarchy,  could  not 
have  the  force  of  a  Law,  chiefly  by  reafon  of  the  circum- 
ftances  they  were  attended  with.  Thus  the  Right  of  the 
Daughters  and  their  IiTue,  might  at  leaft  be  liable  to 
difpute. 
^  When   Henry  IV  mounted   the  Throne,  he  pretended 

to  be  the  next  Heir  of  Richard  II,  fhowing  thereby,  he 
made  no  account  of  the  Earl  of  March's  Right,  defeended 
only  from  a  Daughter.  And  indeed,  fuppofing  the  In- 
validity of  the  Women's  right,  it  could  not  be  denied, 
that  he  was  nearer  than  the  Earl  of  March,  who  was 
fet  up  againft  him.  But  this  pretended  invalidity  was  a 
point  that  was  not  decided.  Mean  while,  the  People 
were  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  Daughters  had  a 
right  to  the  Succeffion,  fince,  withcut  its  being  necefiary 
to"  alledge  examples  or  precedents  in  their  favour,  it  was 
fufficient  there  was  no  Law  to  exclude  them.  Upon  this 
foundation  the  late  Rebellion  was  raifed,  as  appeared  by 
the  Manifefto  of  the  Rebels.  It  is  therefore  very  likely, 
that,  to  remove  this  pretence  from  the  Male-contents, 
Henry  would  have  decided  the  point  by  an  Aft,  which, 
in  excluding  the  Daughters  and  their  Iflue,  feemed  to  in- 
finuate,  that  the  reigning  King  afcended  the  Throne  pur- 
ibt  Aa  is  fuant  to  the  Cuftom  and  Laws  of  the  Realm.  But  this 
-efcaleJ.  j±^  which  perhaps  was  extorted  the  fame  way  as  the 
Subfidy,  lafted  but  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  next 
Parliament,  which  met  in  December  (6),  made  fuch  ftrong 


Remonftrances  to  the  King,  that  he  confented  to  the  Re-      1406. 
peal.     This   Parliament,     not    fatisfied   with     leaving    the  ■^—fberfir 
Right  of  the  Daughters  in  its   former  doubtful  State,  palled 
a  new  Aft,    whereby   the    Females,    and    their    Pofterity 
were  eftablifhed   in  their  natural  Rights.     The  .Succeffion 
was    fettled  upon    the  King's   eldeft    Son,  and  his    Heirs, 
without  exception,  then  upon  his  Brothers,  and  their  Iflue, 
without  excluding  the  Women.     This  Aft  was  figned  by  a&.  Pub. 
the   King,  the    Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  Speaker,  in  the  vjll.p.46z, 
name  of  all  the    Commons,  the    22d  of  December    1406,        +  *' 
as  appears  in  the  Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Ads. 

The  precaution  taken  by  the  King  to  fecure  his  Right, 
by  the  firft  of  thefe  Acts,  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  his 
pofterity.  He  thereby  gave  occafion  for  the  fecond,  which 
Strengthened  the  Title  of  the  Earl  of  March,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  which  became  Heir  to  that 
Prince. 

Whilft   the  Parliament,  which  parted   the  firft  of  thefe  Negotiation 
Afts,  continued    the  Seffion,  till  the  King  was  pleafed  to-^1-^'8*" 
difmifs  them,   Henry  carried  on  in   Scotland  a.  fecret  Nego-  Earl  of 
tiation,  to  get   into   his    hands,    the    Earl  of  Northumbcr-  Northum- 
land,  and  the  Lord  Bardclf,  who  had   taken   refuge  there.  bt"eh£?'° 
He  could  not  be  eafy   on  account   of  the   former ,    whofe  walfing. 
valour,    abilities ,    and  revengeful    temper  ,    were   no   Iefs 
known  to  him,   than  his  great   intereft  in  the  North.     As 
it    was    to    be  feared,  that   being   fo    near   thofe   parts,  he 
would   contrive   fome  dangerous   Plot,  Henry   believed   he 
ought  to    fpare  no  pains  to   make  himfelf  eafy,  by  fecuring 
his  Pcrfon.     To    that  end,    he   fent    an    offer  to    certain 
Scotch   Lords,  whofe  Relations  and  Friends  were   Prifoners 
in    England,     to  releafe   them     without    ranfom,    provided 
they    would   deliver  up    the   Earl   of    Northumberland,  and 
the  Lord  Bardolf.     This    offer  was   gladly   received.     But  rht  E?r! 


retires  inte 

Wales. 


as  there  was  no  concealing  this  delign  from  the  Lord 
Flemming,  who  had  entertained  thefe  two  Lord3  at  his 
Houfe,  he  acquainted  them  with  it,  and  they  retired  into 
JValcs,  under  the  proteftion  of  Glendour.  Some  time 
after,  the  Scotch  Lords,  vexed  at  their  difappointment, 
killed  the  Lord  Flemming,  who  was  the  caufe  that  their 
Friends  ftill  remained  in  captivity.  Afterwards,  his  Son, 
revenging  his  death  upon  fome  of  the  murderers,  this 
quarrel,  joined  to  feveral  other  occafions  of  difcord  , 
which  reigned  among  the  great  Men,  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  very  weak  Prince,  raifed  many  Commotions  in 
Scotland. 

Robert  III,  of  the    Houfe  of  Stuart,  who  fat  then   on  Affairs  of 
the    Throne  of   Scotland,- was  a  Prince    more  free    from  ^^ 
vices,  than    endowed    with   good    qualities.     His  eafy  na-  Waiting. 
ture,  or  incapacity,  had  given    opportunity    to   Robert   his 
Brother,  Duke   of  Albany,  to   feize,  by  degrees,  the    Go- 
vernment  of  the   Kingdom,  whilft   he   left    the    King  his 
Brother  little  more   than  the   external   badges  of  Royalty. 
His    ambition   not  being    fatisfied    with   a  borrowed    au- 
thority, he  formed   a   defign    to   feize  the    Crown,  or   at 
leaft  took   meafures    to   fecure  it  to  himfelf  after  Robert's 
deceafe.      To    compafs    his    ends  ,    it     was    neceffary     to 
prevent    the  obftacles,    he  would    infallibly  meet    with    in 
the  execution  of  his  defign1;,   from  the  Princes  David  and 
'James  his   Nephews,    the   King's  Sons.     An    opportunity 
very  quickly  offered  to  make  away  with  the  eldeft.     The 
young  Prince  committing  fome  outrage,  for   which  he  was 
complained  of  to  the  King,   the  Duke  of  Albany  procured 
an  order  from   his   Brother,    to  keep   David  confined,  till 
the  heat  of  his  pafficn  was  fomewhat  abated.     He  executed 
this    order   with    fuch  rigour,    that  clofely    confining    the 
Prince,  he  caufed  him  to  be  ftarved  to  death.     How  care- 
ful   foever  he    might  be   to  conceal   this  barbarous   aftion, 
Robert  was   informed   of  it,  but  being  too  weak,   and  his 
Brother    too    potent,    durft  not  attempt  to    be  revenged. 
The  only   remedy    he   could    apply  to   his  grief,    was    to  Pn-m 
put  James  his  fecond,  now  become  his  eldeft  Son,  out  of  jimes  «*_ 
the    reach  of  the  fnares  of  his   treacherous  Brother.     For/1"""'"'  '** 
that    purpofe,   he   refolved  to  educate  him  at  the  Court  of  L°^n_ 
France,  in   order  to  fend  him  out   of  Scotland,  where   he  as.  Pub. 
was  in  fuch    imminent  danger,  and  accordingly   put  him  Vin.p.484. 
on   board     a   Veflel   to  go    by    Sea.     The    young  Prince     a  mE" 
failing    near  the  Coaft  of   Norfolk,    and    finding    himfelf 
Sea-fick,  went   on    fhore    for   refrefhment.     But  he  was 
no    fooncr    landed,    than   feized    by  fome   Mariners,     and 
brought    to  the    King,    who  was  i~o  cruel  as    to  confine 


(1)  It  was  not  till  July  or  Augufi,  1406,  as  appears  from  Rymcr's  Feed.  Tom-  8.  p.  443,  447.     Waif-  p-   375- 

(z)   According   to  Pontar.us,  the  Nuptials  of  Eric  with  Philippj,   were  not  celebrated  till   the   2;th  of  Oflober  1406.      Rapin. 

(3]   At  rVefiminfter.     This  Parliament  gave  the  Merchants  of  England  a  remarkable  Commifli  n  ;  namely,  That  they  fhou.d  guard  the  Seas  from  May  r, 

till  Micbaelmafl  1406,  and,  in  confederation  thereof,  have  thiee  Shillings  from  every  Tun'of  Wine,  imported  or  exported  ;  Twelve-pence  in  the  Pound;  and 

the  fourth  part  of  the  Subfidy  of  Wools,  Leather,  and  Wool-fells.     Eymer's  Tad.  Tom.  S.  p.  43S,  449. 

(4)  By  which  it  was  enacted,  That  at  the  next  County  holden  after  the  delivety .  f  the  Writ  of  Parliament,  all  there  prefent,  as  well  Suitors  fummoned 
fb(  the  fame  Caufe,  as  others,  (hall  attend  to  the  Election  of  the  Knights  for  the  Parliament,  ard  in  thr  lull  County  they  (hall  proceed  to  the  Election, 
freelv  and  indifferently,  notwithstanding  any  Requeft  or  Commandment  to  the  contrary.  And  after  they  are  chol'en,  their  Names  fliall  be  written  in  an  In- 
denture, under  the  Seals  of  all  them  that  did  chule  them,  and  tacked  to  the  Writ  of  Parliament;  which  Indenture  (hall  be  holden  for  the  Sheriff's  Return  of 
the  faid  Writ.     Sec  the  Statutes. 

(5)  The  Commons  granted  the  King  one  Tenth,  and  one  Fifteenth,  and  continued  the  Duties  on  Wool,  6fc.  as  in  the  lart  Parliament.  The  Clergy  im- 
pofrd  a  new  Subfidy  on  ftipendary  Priclts,  Mendicant  Friers,  and  Chantry  Priefts;  visa  three  Shillings  and  Four-pence  a  head.  Cotton's  Abndg.  p.  451. 
(.jw/j/.  Hiji.  p.  294. 

(6)  It  was  not  a  new  Parliament,  but  the  fame  as  aflembled  this  Year  on  March  I  ;  and  which  met  again  Oclobcr  15,  to  which  thty  had  been  ad- 
journed, and  broke  up  Oecemb.  22,,    Sec  Cottons  Abridg.  p.  451,  455. 
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him  in  the  Ttnver.     In  vain    did  the  Scotch  Prince  deli-  vincing   the  Bretons,  they  might  be  abandoned,  in  cafe  of    1407. 

ver  him'a  Letter  from  the  King  his  Father,  recommending  a   Rupture  with  England,  they  thought  proper  to   accept 

his  Son    to  him,   in   cafe  any    accident  fhould    obl.ge  him  of  a  Truce   offered  by   Henry.     .The  Truce  was  only  to 

to  land  in  his  Dominions.      Henry    only  anfwered    with  a  be  for  a    Year,  the  TlretonS  imagining,  they   fhould  fee  by 

poor  jeft,     telling   him,    there  was    no  occafion    to  go    to  that    time  how  matters  would    go   in   France,  where  dif- 

Paris  to  learn   French,  he   fhould  be   taught   it  at   London,  order  began  to  reign  (4). 

The  King  of  Scotland  died  three  days  alter  receiving  this         Henry    was  not  ignorant  of    the    Bretons    defign,    but     it-'"'"' 

bad  News,  and    the    Duke  of  Albany  took   upon  him    the  thought  it  his  intcrcft  to  diffemble.     Ever    fince  his    co-  -V/ 

Regency,  during  the  Imprifonment  of  the  young   Prince,  ming  to  the  Crown,  he  had  constantly  followed  this  Rule,  EaX'iof  '' 

to  whom  the  Crown   was  devolved.    '  that  it  was  better  to  connive  at  fome  things  in  his  Neigh-  Northum. 

This  year    the  French    came  upon   the  Cbaft   of  JVales  bours,  than  be  expofed  to  the  infults  of  his  Subjects.      He  l,"'and  ^ 

with  thirty  eight    Ships,  in   order  to  affifl  Glcndour.     But  could  not  help  reflecting  on    the  irregular    means    he  had  /Om 

a  violent  Storm,  deftroying   moft  of  their  Fleet,  hindered  ufed    to    afcend    the  Throne.     This  confideration  keepin"  Art.  Pub. 

the  execution  of  their  defign.  him    in  continual    dread,   he   chofe  rather    to    hazard    his  v,".I'p's*e* 

Very    likely,     the   Court    of  France  had    received    fome  reputation    a  little,  than   furnifh    ids    Domcftick  Enemies, 

Symptoms  "/Intelligence  of  a    Confpiracy  forming  in   England   againft  by  ingaging   in  Foreign  Wars,  with  an  opportunity  to  ex- 

"fpirTcy.  °"~   tne  King,  and  in  order  to  countenance  it,  would  have  had  ecute   their    ill  defigns.     It  was   not    without   rcafon    that 

an  Army  ready  in  JVales.     But  the  difperfion  of  the  Fleet  he  lived    in   perpetual    apprehenfions.     He  had  {till   in   the 

probably    blafted    their   ill-concerted   proje£t.     There  were  Earl    of    Northumberland  an    Enemy,    who,   humbled    as 

fome  indications  of  it  in    the   beginning   of  the  year  1407,  he  was,  continued  to  be    very  formidable.     Since  th;  t  Earl  Ui  t 

by  certain  Perfons   daring'to  port  up    in  feveral    places  in  and  the  Lord  Bardolf  were   retired  into   JVales,    thev  had  ""'*  '     ' 

London,  that  Richard  was   living,  and    preparing  to  enter  never    ceafed  contriving   means  witli  Glcndour  to  dethrone  A'",r.'  P„(,. 

the    Kingdom    with    a  powerful   Army.     What  inquiries  the    King.     The    Weljh    who    were   in   open    War   with  vm.p^ss. 

foever   the  King  made,  the  Authors  could  never  be   difco-  Henry,  concealed  not  their  preparations.     They  ftreng'.he- 

vered.     Only  a  poor  Wretch,  employed  in  potting  up  the  ned   their  Army  with   great  numbers  of    French  and   Fle- 

Papers,  was  hanged,  without  being  able  or    willing  to  tell  mijh  Adventurers,    drawn    thither    by  the   profpeS  of  the 

who  fet  him  to  work.  booty  promifed   them    in   England.     On   the   other  hand, 

This  year  a    terrible   Plague    raged    at  London,    which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  privately  fecured  the  affiftancc 

fwept   away     above    thirty    thoufand    Inhabitants.       The  of  the  People  of  the  North,    with  whom  he  had  all  along 
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King  not   daring  to  ftay  at  London  whilft  the  Plague  made    great  intereft,   in  fpite  of  his  paft   difgraces.     When    mat- 
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fuch   Ravages,     retired     to    the    Caftle    of    Leeds   in    the    ters  were  ripe,  the  Earl  and  Bardolf  returned  to  Scotland,  in  sin 
Stow'sAnn.  Countv  of  Kent.     After   fpending  there   part  of  the  Sum-     from  whence  they  entered  England  by  the  northern  Coun-  '*<••<'•''■ 
mer,  he  had  a  mind  to  remove  to  another  of  his  Seats  in    ties,  at   the  head    of  fome  Scotch  Troops,     levied    by   the 
Norfolk  (1),  and  refolving  to  go  by   Sea,    went   on  board    Connivance  ot  the  Duke    of  Albany,  Recent  of  the  King- 
a  Veffel,  which  was  followed  by  four  more  with  his  Baggage    dom.     As  foon  as  they  appeared  in   the  North,     tliofe  that 
,,  and  Attendants.     Whilft  he  was  failing  in   fight  of  Land,     were  gained  beforehand,     fpeedily  joined   them,    and  their 
without  any   precaution,  and   believing   there   was  no  dan-     Army  became,  in  few  days,   very  confiderable. 
ger,  he  faw  himfelf  on  a  fudden  attacked   by  fome  French         As  the  King  did  not  expe£t   this   infurrecStion,  the  Earl  Be  ra'.  1  a 
Pyrates  (2),  who  took  four  of  his   Ships  ;  that,  where   he    had  time  to  re-take  the  Caftles  he   had   loft  in  the  firft  Re-  p"i"S'' 
was  himfelf,  very  narrowly   efcaping.     It  was  not  doubted     bellion.     This  fuccefs   encouraged   him   to  enter  Tori/hire. 
that  fome   Treachery   lurked   under  this  accident,     but   it    He   hoped,     when    once    he  was  mafter  of  that   Countv, 
was  impoffible  to  be  proved.  nothing  would   hinder  him  from  joining   the  JVeljh,     who 

The  famous  Robert  Knolles,  who  had   abundantly  figna-    only  waited  his  Orders  to  put  themfelves  in  motion.     Up-  PM^/l,,,  * 
lized    himfelf   in   the  Wars  with   France   in  the  Reign   of    on  his  entering  York/hire,  he  publifhed   a   Manifefto,    con-  M""f'ft>' 
Edward    III,     died   this    year   in    a   very  advanced    age.     taining  the  Motives    of  his  taking  up  Arms.     This    Ma- 
Though  of  mean  Birth,   he  had  raifed   himfelf  by  his  me-    nifefto  was  much  the  fame  with  thofe  publifhed  in  the  for- 
rit  to  the    higheft  Ports,  and  gained  a  reputation    equal    to    mer  Rebellions.     Mean  while,  as    the    King    loft   a  great  The  Sbtriff 
that  of  the  moft    illuftrious  Warriours.     In  the  beginning    deal  of    time  in    preparations,    Sir  Thomas  Rolceby,    Sheriff  °F^ °'p 
of  this  Reign,   he  was  Senefchal  of  Guienne,  but  afterwards     of  York,  thought  it  his  duty  to  levy  fome  Troops  in  a  rea-  ,D  p'  ^9. 
being  weary  of  a  Life    of    too    much    Hurry  and  Arftion,     dinefs  againft  the  King's  coming,  and  at    the  fame  time  to  Waliing. 
retired  to  his  Eftate   in  Kent.     There   he    ended  his  days,     obftrudl  the   progrefs  of  the  Rebels.     The    Earl  of    AV- 
after  acquiring  a  ftill    more  folid  Glory    by  many   a£ts  of    thumberland  judging  it  of  the  laft  importance,    to  difperfe 
Piety,    Charity  ,    Munificence,  fome  of   which  fubfift  to     the  Sheriff's  Forces  before  they  increafed,  marched  towards 
this  day  (3).  him,  in  expectation  that  his  approacli  would  put  him  to  flight. 

Henry   being  fenfible    how  ill-affe£ted   his  Subjects  were     But   he  found  he  had  to  deal  with  an  Enemy  that  was  not  The  Earl 
to  him,  flood  fo  in  awe  of  them,  that  ever   fince  his   Ac-     fo  eafily  frightened.     Rokcby,  though  far   inleriour  to    the  attach  Um. 
ceflion  to  the  Crown,   he  had  not  dared  to  fend  any  Troops     Earl,  ftood  his  ground,  and  fought  with  that   Bravery  and 
into    Guienne  for   fear   of   weakening    himfelf    at    home.     Good-Fortune,  that    the   Rebels  were  entirely  routed  (5). 
Mean   while    the   French    taking  advantage   of    his   negli-     The   Earl    of  Northumberland  was   flain  on   the  fpot,  and  /•  defeated 
gence,  became  matters  from  time  to  time  of  feveral  Places    the  Lord  Bardolf  taken  Prifoner,  but  fo  mortally  wound-  ?fJ}*'*' 
in    that    Province,     by  bribing    the    Governours.       They     ed,  that  he  died  in   few  days.     Their  heads  being  fent  to 
herein  followed  the  maxim  introduced  during  the  War  be-     the  King,  were    ordered   to  be  fet    on    a   Pole  on  London 
tween   Edward  III  and    Philip  de  Valois,  that  Buying  and     Bridge.      Thus  died    the    Earl   of  Northumberland,     who, 
Selling  was   no  breach  of  a  Truce.     This    year   the  Duke     from   being  the  King's  great  Friend,  became  his  bittereft 
of    Orleans   endeavoured,    notwithftanding    the  Truce,  to     Enemy.     It  was  he  that  contributed  moft  to   place   Henry 
The  Duke  of  take  Bourg  and  Blaye,    but  could  not  fucceed.    On  the  other    on  the  Throne,  by  his   readinefs   to  join    him  at    Raven- 
Burgundy      hand,   the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had   again    formed    the   de-    fpur  ;  an  Example  followed    by  all  the   reft  of  the  King- 
fign  of  belieging  Calais,  but   for  want  of    due   meafures,     dom.     Bit   afterwards  he   made  feveral  attempts  to  wreft 
durft  not  purfue  it.     He  complained,  the  Duke  of  Orleans    the  Crown  from  him.     So,  it  might  be  a  Queition,  whe- 
had    privately   obftrutfted  it.      This  occafion  of  complaint,     ther    he   had  done   more  for,  than  againft,  him,  if  in  an 
with  feveral    others,    breeding  in   him  a   mortal   hatred  to    affair  of  this  nature  a   fingle   Rebellion   did    not   outweigh 
that  Prince,  he    caufed  him  to   be  affaflinated  this  year  in     numberlefs  Services. 
November.      He  was  fo  hardy  as  to  avow  his  being  Author 
of  the   Murder,  and   fo  powerful  as  to  procure    a  pardon, 
though  the  deceafed  was  the  King's  own   Brother. 

Though  War  was  not  proclaimed  between  England  and 
Bretagne,   the  continual   outrages  on  both   Sides,  could  not 
fail   at  length  to  produce  an  open  Rupture.     The  Duke  of 
49o.  Bretagne  was  Son  of  a  Father   wfjo  had  an   Englijh  Heart. 


Dejicns  of 
the  French 
upon  Gui- 
enne and 
Calais. 
Art.  Pub. 
Vlil.p  412 
456,  466. 


Walling. 


murders  the 
Duke  of 
Orleans. 
Walling. 
Mezerai. 


Truce  tfirh 
Breugne. 
Art.  Pub. 


Henry  being  on  his  March,  when  he  received  the   news  The  K?ng 
of    the  defeat,    and  death    of    the   Earl  of    Northumbcr-  l-\ 
land,  proceeded    to   York.     He    made    fome    ftay    in   that   y. 
City,    to    try  the    Rebels,    of  whom  fome  were   execu-  Act.  Pub. 
ted  (6J  ;  others  redeemed    their  Lives  with  large  Sums  of  v'1I-P-545 
Money. 

Before  the    King  departed   from  London,  he  had  order-  The  Ear.'ef 
But  the  young  Duke  had  imbibed  at  the  Court  of  France     ed  a   Fleet  to  be  equipped  againft  the  French  Rovers,  who  K'nt  "'- 
other  Inclinations   and  Maxims.     However,   the  death    of    for   fome    time   had    infefted  the    Coaft  of  England,    and  Fr'cncn  pfm 
the  Duke    of  Orleans,  and   the  troubles  in   France,    con-     done  much  damage  to  the  Merchants.     Edmund   Holland  ra-es,  and 

is  (lain. 
Walling. 

( 1 )  Others  Uy  to  Ple/hy.     He  took  Ship  at  2>ueenborougb  in  the  Ifle  of  Shepey,  to  crofs  over  to  Lee  in  EJfex.     Hall,  fol.  26.  Act.  Pub. 

(2)  Who  lay  at  the   Thames  Mouth.     They  carried  away   Sir  Thomas  Ramfione,  the  Vice  Chamberlain,  with  all  the  King's  Furniture  and  Apparel  that  VHI  p.541. 
was  in  thofe  four  Ships.     Ibid.     Slew's  Aon.  p.  334. 

(3)  He  died  about  Auguji  5,  at  his  Manor  of  Scene-Thorp  in  Norfolk,  and  was  buried  with  his  Lady  in  the  R  dy  of  the  Church  rf  the  White  Friers 
in  London,  which  he  had  newly  built.  He  likewife  built  the  (lately  Stone-Bridge  at  Rocbefier  ;  and  founded  a  College  for  iicular  Canons  at  Pontfra.1.  Dug- 
dale's  Bartni  Vol.  2.  p.  412.     JValf.  p.  376. 

(4)  This  year  a  Parliament  was  holden  at  Clecejler,  on  OSloher  20,  and  removed  in  November  to  WtJIminficr.  It  granted  the  King  one  Tenth  and  a 
halt,  and  the  like  Subfidy  for  Staple,  and  other  Merchandize,  for  two  years,  as  in  the  laft  Parli.ment.     Cottons  Abridg.  p.  464,  465.     Waif,  p.   3--. 

(5)  N;ar  HorfelwooJ,  on  Feb,-.  19.  IValf.  p.  377.  For  this  good  l'ervice,  King  Henry  granted  Sir  Thomas  Roieby  the  Manor  of  Spofford,  with  its  Appur- 
tenances,   for  life       Rymtr's   Faed.   Tom.  8.   p.    530.  * 

(6)  The  Abbot  of  Hales  being  taken  fighting  on  the  Earl's  fide,  was  hanged.     Waif.   p.   377. 
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14C/S.     Eari  of   Kent,    who  commanded  the  Fleet,    was  long  in 
ft:  pyriitt  qUcft    of  thefe   Rovers   to  no  purpofe.     At    length,  hear- 
.'.  '■'  ",' "be  ing   they  were  retired  on    the  Coaft  of  Bretagne,    to    the 
little  rfle  of  Brehac,  which  was  exprefsly  excepted    in  the 
Truce   with   the  Brehns,  he  went  and  attacked    them    in 
the  Town  of  the  fame  Name,  where  they  had  (hut  them- 
felves  up.     In  the  firft  aiTault,  he  received   a  Wound,    of 
which   he    died    in    five  days.      This  prevented    not    his 
Troops  from  continuing  the  Siege,  and  taking   the  Town, 
where  they   put  all  to  the  Sword. 
T-rvafor  The   frequent   Ratifications  of  the  Truce,  not  hinder- 

PoitfouW  jn_    t|ie  prencb  from     making   continual    attempts    upon 
Aft!  Tub.     England,  Henry  was  forced  at    laft  to  be   content  to  con- 
vnip.516,  elude  a    new   feparate  Truce  for    Picardy   and    Guienne, 
52I>  53°.    from    the    30th  of  September  1408  (1),  to  the  ift  of  May 
1410  (2).     Poiclou   was   exprefsly   included,    becaufe   the 
French  denied  that  Province  to  be  held  of  Guienne. 
Akritjac        The  Schifm,  which  commenced  in  1378,  by  the  double 
SM/m' ^  Election   of  Urban  VI,  and  Clement  VII,  ftill  continued, 
Platira.        to     the  great    fcandal    of    Chrijlendom.     Urban    dying  in 
Willing.       1390,  the  Cardinals  of  his   Party  chofe   in  his   room  Bo- 
rn face  IX,    who  at    firft  feemed    very  much    inclined    to 
put  an  end    to   the   Schifm.     Whereupon    the  Court    of 
France,    laboured    heartily    to     infpire   Clement  with   the 
fame  refolution.     But  as  he   proved   inflexible,  the    Uni- 
verfity  of  Paris  was  ordered  to  meet,  where  it  was  deci- 
ded,   that,    to   put  an  end  to  the   Schifm,    one  of  thefe 
three    ways   was    abfolutely   neceffary.     The    firft    was, 
That  the  two  Popes  fhould   refign.     The  fecond,  That 
they    fliould    agree    upon   Umpires     to  decide  their   diffe- 
rence.    The  third,  That  the  determination  fliould   be  re- 
ferred    to    a    General    Council.     This    refolution    being 
communicated    to  Clement,  troubled  him   fo,  that  he  died 
quickly  after   in  1394.     When  the    King  of  France    had 
notice  of  his  death,  he   wrote  to  the  Cardinals,  defiring 
Aft.  Pub.     them   not   to  proceed   to  a  new  Election.     But   as  they 
vni.p.604.  fufpedled  the  contents   of  his    Letter,    they  chofe,  before 
they    opened   it,    the   Cardinal  of  Luna,    an  Arragonian, 
Who  took   the  Name  of  Benediil  XIII.     Before  the  Elec- 
tion,   they  all  took  a  folemn    Oath,    that    whoever  was 
chofen,  fhould  renounce  the  Papacy,  in  cafe  it  was  deem- 
ed   neceflary   for   the  good  of  Chrijlendom.     But  Benediil 
being   elected,    difpenfed   with   the   Oath    he    had    taken, 
when  Cardinal.      On    the  other  hand,  Boniface  IX  dying 
1404,  his  Cardinals  chofe  Innocent  VII,    and  he  likewife 
dying  the  next  year,  they  elected  Angela  Corario  a  Venetian, 
who  affirmed  the  name  of  Gregory  XII. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  Evafions  ufed  by 
Benediil  XIII,  and  Gregory  XII,  to  decline  the  refigna- 
tion  fworn  by  each.  They  were  both  willing  to  be  thought 
well-affected,  and  yet  continually  ftarted  frefh  Obftacles 
to  the  agreement  defired  by  all  Chrijlendom.  In  fhort, 
the  Chrijlian  Princes,  tired  with  the  delays  of  the  two 
Popes,  found  means  to  gain  the  Cardinals  of  both  fides, 
who,  in  their  own  name,  fummoned  a  General  Council 
at  Pi/a,  for  the  2^th  of  March  1409. 
1400.  The  Council  being  aflembled,    the  two    Popes    were 

Council  >J     cited,  and  as  they  did  not  think   fit   to    appear,     were  de- 
Piia.  clared   perjured   Hereticks,    and    deprived    of  their    Digni- 

Waifing*7'    ty.     At  the  fame  time,  the  Cardinals  were  impowered  to 
Alexander     elect  a    new  Pope.     They  chofe    Peter  de  Candia,    who 
V,  tUacd.    ftjied   hjfnfeif   Alexander  V.     Before  the    meeting  of   the 
Council,  Henry  writ  to  Gregory,  to  admonifh  him  to  com- 
Tbc  fcig'i    ply   with  the  method  of  Refignation.     But  his  Letter  be- 
PncUma-     ;ng  fmitlefs,  when   he   heard  of  Alexander's  Election,  he 
fmcZ.   "    iflued    a  Proclamation,    enjoining    all   his  Subjects    to   ac- 
knowledge the  new  Pope.     It  was  believed,    the   fcanda- 
lous  Schifm,    which  had    now  laftcd  thirty  years,   was  at 
length  clofed,     but  by   Benedict's  obftinacy,    it  was  fome 
years  farther    prolonged. 
Tie  Pre-  How  fcandalous  foever  this  Schifm  might  be,  it  did  not 

grtft  of  tbi  create  jn  the  Clergy  of  England  fo  great  uneafinefs,  as 
tow  **«"  WhWff's  Dodrine.  Though,  during  this  Reign,  the 
CUtiy.  Lollards  were  ufed  with  great  feverity,  their  Number  con- 
tinually increafed.  There  were  even  at  Oxford,  Doc- 
tors, that  publickly  defended  the  novel  Opinions,  as  well 
Wieklifl'i  in  their  Difputations,  as  Writings.  The  Bifhops  being 
B'h  ion-  extremely  alarmed  at  it,  obtained  of  the  King  an  Order 
Oxford.  to  tne  Univerfity  to  meet  in  Convocation,  and  examine 
Aa.  Pub.  the  Books  of  IVickliJJ.  As  the  Majority  were  ftill  at- 
Vl11-  tached   to  the  old  Doctrine,  his   Books  were   condemned, 

and  the   Univerfity  publifhed  a   Decree,  forbidding  all  her 
Members,  upon  pain  of  Degradation,  to  preach,  or  teach, 
the  Doctrine  therein  contained. 
?rua  with       This  year  the  Truce  with  Bretagne,  was  prolonged  to 
Brtugne.     the  1  ft  of  July  1 4 1 1 . 


Henry  could  not  be    fecure    of    ?.ny    Tranquillity,    fo     1410. 
long  as  France   was  undifturbed.     From   thence    proceed- ,rt"'i'" '" 
cd  the  rife  of  all  the  motions,  as  well  of  his  own  Subjects,  France  J  ■ 
as  of  the  IVclJh  and  Scots.     The  War,  which  was  kindled  to  Henry. 
in   that    Kingdom  between    the    Houfes   of    Orleans  and 
Burgundy,  was  very   beneficial   to   England.     In   the  firft  Aft.  Put. 
Place,  Cajlde  and   Scotland  were  more    readv  to  conclude  vui.p.609, 
a  Truce  with  Henry.     In  the  next  place,   the   Weljh,  re-      7" 
ceiving  no  further  affiftance  from  thence,  found  at   length, 
their   pretended   Prince    was  very    far   from   being  able  to 
perform  what  he  had  promifed,  and  began  by   degrees    to 
defert   him.     Laftly,  Henry  reaped    moreover  this  private  Henry 
Advantage,  that  he  became  more  abfolute  at    home,  fince  *r?'"«  » 
lie  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  Enemies  abroad.     Though  ,'b? p'arlla- 
he  had    cauftd  Richard  to  be  depofed,    for  ufurping  an  mnt'i  pn- 
arbitrary  Power  contrary  to    the  Laws,    yet  he    himfelf  «"'<£«• 
plainly   fhowed    by  certain    proceedings,    he    would  have 
been  glad    to  govern  with    an   abfolute  authority.     This 
chiefly    appeared   in    the  Elections  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment.    By   the  directions  of  the  Court,   certain   Artifices 
were  practifed,  to  render  the  Freedom  of  voting   of  no 
ufe,  fince  the  Sheriffs  took  the  liberty  to  return   fuch  Re- 
prelentatives  as  had   not  a  Majority  of  V«otes.     This  is  a 
thing  of    fo   fatal  a  confequence,  that  it  may  be  affirm- 
ed,   the    liberty  of   the  Englijh   will   no  longer    fubfift, 
than   whilft  the  Privilege  of    freely  electing  their  Repre- 
fentatives    in    Parliament    ftands  inviolated.     If   once    the 
Sovereign  comes   to  chufe  what  Reprefentatives   he  pleafes, 
the   bounds   of    the  Royal  Authority  will  be  in  the  end 
fo  enlarged,  that  nothing  but  the  mere  Shadow  of  Liber- 
ty will    remain.     Of    this,    we  have  feen    a  remarkable 
inftance  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  II.     But  it  may  farther 
be  added,  that  all  the  Kings  of  England,  who  have  enjoy- 
ed a    more  abfolute  power  than   the  reft,  acquired  it  by 
this  way,  I  mean,  by  procuring  their  Creatures  to  be  elec- 
ted.    When  a  Parliament  confifts  of  fuch  Members,  it  is 
no  longer   the  King   that  is  charged   with   Incroachments 
upon  the  People's  Liberty,  but  it  is  the  Nation  itfelf,  that 
voluntarily   runs   into   Slavery.     And  if,  afterwards,  they 
refolve   to  throw  off*  their  chains,  they  can  only   fucceed 
by  violent  means  ;    and   this,  by  the  way,  is    the   Spring 
of  moft  of  the  Civil  Wars,    fo  often  kindled  in  England. 
The  Parliament  which  met  in  January  (3)  1410,    con- 
fidering    the  confequences    of  the  King's   proceedings   to 
over-rule  the  Elections,  believed  the  redrefs  of  that  abufe, 
was   the  moft    prefling  affair.     Accordingly,    in  the   be-  Ag  tztinfi 
ginning  of  the  Seflion,  they  prefented  a  Bill  to  the  King,/i//f  iu- 
by  which,  the  Sheriff's,  who  fhould  be  guilty  of    making  """"■ 
falfe  returns,  were  to  be  fined    a  hundred  Pounds  Sterling,  ec   a 
for  every  offence.     The  King  would   have  been   glad   to 
evade  this  Act,  but  as    he  could  not  do  it,  without  laying 
himfelf  too  open,  and  befides  intended  to  demand  a  Sub- 
fidy,  he  gave  it  the  Royal  Aflent. 

Upon   palling  this  Act,  the  King  demanded  an  Aid  of  rte  King 
Money  of  the  Commons,  who  took  occafion  from  thence  *«m*  * 
to  renew  their  former  Inftances,  with  regard  to  the  Cler-  SkVJJ- 
gy.     JVickliff's   Doctrine   had   gained     fo    much    ground, 
that  the  Majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  leaned  that 
way.     Thus    biafled,     the   Commons   prefented    to   the  pelililsn  „t 
King  two  Petitions,  one  againft  the  Clergy,  the  other  in  tbc  Commons 
behalf  of   the   Lollards.     In   the  firft  ,    they    fet    forth,  gfj'ij  ,b< 
"  That  the  Clergy  made  an  ill  ufe  of  their  Riches,  and  y/^at, 
"  confumed  their  Incomes,    in  a    very    different  manner 
"  from   the  Donors  intent  :    That  their   Revenues  were 
"  exceflive,   and  confequently   it  was  neceffary   to  leflen 
"  them  :  That  fo  many  Eftates  might  eafily  be   feized, 
"  as  would    ferve  to  provide  for    a     hundred   and  fifty 
"  Earls  (4),  at  the  rate  of  three  thoufand  Marks  a  year 
"  each  ;    fifteen  hundred   Barons,    at   a  hundred  Marks 
"  each  ;    fix  thousand  two   hundred    Knights,    at  forty 
"  Marks  ;  and  a  hundred  Hofpitals,  at  a  hundred^Marks  : 
"  That  by   this  means  the   Kingdom's   fafety  would    be 
"  better    provided    for,  the  Poor   better  maintained,    and 
"  the  Clergy  more  attached  to  their  Duty.  " 

In  the  fecond  Petition  the  Commons  prayed,   that  the  Amlitr  a 
Statute  paffed  againft   the   Lollards  in  the   fecond  (5)  y  tax  favour  of 
of  this  Reign,  might  either  be  repealed,  or  at  leaft  qua-  w'alg°"ar(f£' 
lified  with  fome  Reftrictions.  a  n|' 

If  the  Parliament,  that  firft  moved  the  leffening  of 
the  Clergy's  Revenues,  was  ftiled  the  Unlearned,  it  may 
well  be  fuppofed,  this  met  with  no  better  Treatment. 
The  Name  of  Lollard  and  Heretical  was  plentifully  be- 
llowed, and  the  Clergy  confidered  the  Petition,  as  tending 
to  undermine  all  Religion.  This  was  induftrioufly  infinuated 
to  the  King,  with  all  the  aggravations,  which  Parties  con- 
cerned   are  capable  of  difplaying  on  fuch  an  occafion.     It 


(1)  There  had  been  a  True:  concluded,  from  January  15,  till  April  15.  1408,  which  was  prolonged  till  StfUmbcr  30.     Sec  Rymtr's  Ftcd.  Tom.  8. 

t    5°7,   5'5.   5-°- 

(z)  Fr.>m  the  1  5ih  of  June,  till  that  time  three  years.     Ibid,  p.  541,  54S-.-560. 

(3)  January  17.      Citrr.nl   Ahridg.    p.   470.  (4)   fftl/ingbam  fays,  only  fifteen  Earls,   p.    379, 

(5J  Safin  fay?,  in  the  fevesth.     bee  above,  p.  491. 
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1410.  is  hard  to  know,  whether  the  King  himfelf  was  of  this 
Mind ;  but  however,  he  declared,  he  had  the  Intereft  of 
the  Church  no  lefs  at  heart,  than  the  Clergy  themfelves. 
After  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  there 
was  never  a  Lord  in  the  Kingdom,  that  could  give  him 
any  Uneafinefs;  and  though  the  People  were  difTatisfied, 
Henry  was  very  fenfible,  that  of  themfelves,  they  would 
never  be  induced  to  rebel,  unlefs  incouraged  thereto.  So, 
it  was  his  Intereft  to  pleafe  the  Clergy,  who  alone  were 
able  to  ftir  up  the  People,  if  they  had  fo  plaufible  a  Pre- 

"Iht  Ki*gri-teace  as  the  lofs  of  their  Revenues.     For  this  reafon,  he 
1'r,r:tkn"''°  anfwered  the  Commons  very  fharply,  that  he  neither  could, 
wiling.      nor  would  confent  to   their  Petitions,  and  exprefly  forbad 
them  to  meddle  any  more  with  the  Church's  Concerns. 
As  for   the  Lollards,  he   replied,  that  far  from  permitting 
the  Statute  againft  them  to  be  repealed,  he  wifhed  it  more 
rigorous,  for  the  utter  Extirpation  of  Herefy  out  of  the 
Land. 
jmtbcrPeti-      The  Commons  miffing  their  Aim,  were  contented  with 
'the '  cft%f  moving>  that  at  leaft  Clerks  con vidted  mould  not  be  de- 
rtjcch-J.        livered  to  the  BifhopsPrifons(i),  alledging  for  reafon,  that 
Walling.       daily  Experience  fbewed,   Clerks  by  that  means  always 
efcaped  the  Punifhment  they  deferved.     What  the  Com- 
mons demanded   was  no  lefs  reafonable  now,  than  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  II,  when  that  Prince,  and  all  the  Peers  of 
the  Realm  maintained  that  Point  fo  ftoutly  againft  Becket, 
and  Pope  Alexander  III.      Put  Henry  fearing  to  be  expofed 
to  the  like  Troubles  as  Henry  II  was    liable  to,  refufed 
alfo  to  give  his  Affent  to  this  Bill.     On  the  contrary,  he 
affected  to  fliew  an  extraordinary  Zeal  for  the  Interefts  of 
the  Church,  and   to  take  fuch  Steps  as  he  thought  moft 
Tfc Km*  0,.  agreeable  to  the  Clergy.     Though  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
hrd  "t^U      that  WukW*  Dodtrine  was  the  real  Caufe  of  the  Motions 
/;„„„,  made  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  King  was  pleafed 

waning.       to  let  them   fee,  how  far   he  was  from  giving  them  any 
Act  P  b.     Countenance,  by  iigning  a  Warrant  for  burning  one  Thomas 
V\.ii.^.6i-].Badby.     The  Prince  of  IVales  had  a  mind  to  be  ptefent 
at  the  Execution,  and,  as  the  poor  Wretch  gave  fenfible 
Signs  of  the  Torture  he  endured,  ordered  the  Fire  to  be 
removed,  and  promifed   him  a  Penfion  for  Life,    provided 
he  would  recant.     But  Badby  recovering  his   Spirits,   re- 
fufed to  comply  with  the  Offer,  and  fuffered  Death  with 
heroick  Courage. 
The  datum      The  Commons  confidered  this  Execution  as  an  Infult, 
aml'fcfap'  an<*  §reat  Aggravation  of  the  Refufal  they  had  lately  en- 
ttt-K2iig'"i     dured.     Accordingly,  when  the  King  demanded  a  Power 
Demand.      to  levy  every  Year  a  certain  Subfidy  (2),  though  the  Par- 
Walfing.       riament  fhould  not  lit,  the  Demand  was  boldly  rejected. 
The  Commons  would   have  even  refufed  a  Supply  for  his 
neceffary  Occafions,  if,  to  force  them  to  it,  the  fame  me- 
thod, that  had  formerly  fucceedtd,  had  not  been  employed : 
He  obtain*     That  is,    he   prolonged    the    Scilions  till  he  obtained  his 
'  Sxffi0P  defire  ( 3 ).     It  plainly  appeared,  that  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
Fme.    "      berland  was  dead  ;  that  the  Troubles  in  IVales  were  almoft 
at  an  end ;  and  that  France  was  no  longer  formidable ; 
otherwife  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  treat  the  Com- 
mons fo  haughtily. 
TbcDuhof       Notwithftanding  the  ill  Pofture  of  Affairs  in  France,  the 
Burgundy     Duke  of  Burgundy  relumed  his  Deiign  of  befieging  Calais, 
jZTtt  be'-    but  with  his  former  Succefs.     All  his  Preparations  at  St. 
/rjf  Cihis.   Omer  for  the  carrying  on  the  Siege,  being  burnt  to  Afhes, 
Walimg.      either  by  Accident,  or  by  means  of  an  Incendiary,  lent  on 
purpofe  by  the  Governor  of  Calais,  this  Project,  like  the 
foregoing,  vanifhed  into  Air.  The  French  Hiftorians  make 
Aa.  Pub.     no  mention  of  this  Attempt.     However  it   feems,  by  the 
vill.  P.6i7,  King's  Precaution,  in  fending  the  Prince  of  IVales  to  Calais 
Z9,  b31-    at  that   very  time,  he  had  received  fome  private  Intelli- 
Ttitcc  of      gence  thereof.     Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Truce  with  France, 
France         for  Guienne  and  Picardyt  was  again  prolonged   for  fome 
fnhtgti.      Months. 

lit  Englilh       This  Year  Robert  de  Humphrcville,    Vice-Admiral  of 
ravage        England,  enter'd  the  Gulf  of  Edinburgh,  and  daily  landing 
IbTaViq.   n's  Men,  now  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  carried  away 
a  great  Booty  (4). 

141 1.  The  whole  Year  1411,  was  fpent  in  feveral  Negotia- 
Tnct  tions,  which  ended  at  length  in  prolonging  the  Truce  with 
Aft^Pub  France  f°r  five  Years,  with  Cajlile,  till  February  141  3, 
vin.  p. 641,  and  w'th  Brctagne  for  ten  Years. 

C6S,  680 
6S 

70: 
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Thefe   Negotiations    require    no    farther  Explication, 

7'  694'    *"lnce  we  nave  alreaciy  feen   the  Occafion  of  them.     But 

1,  710,'    tlle  Negotiation  this  Year  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

merits  a    more    particular    notice.     To  that,  end,  it  will 

be  neceffary  to  explain,  as  briefly  as  poffible,  the  prefent 

Situation  ot  Affairs  in  France,  on  which  depends  a  good 


Part  of  the  Occurrences  of  this,  and  the  two  following    1411. 
Reigns. 

We  have  feen  how  John  Duke  of  Burgundy  affaffinat-  4ff"ln  of 
ed  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Brother  of  King  Charles  VI,  'V"". 
and  avowing  the  Faft,  had  Credit  enough  to  procure  a  pTS. 
Pardon.  He,  afterwards,  went  into  his  Dominions  in 
Flanders,  with  defign  to  reftore  to  the  Bifhoprick  of 
Liege,  his  Duchefs's  Brother,  expelled  by  his  People. 
Whilft  he  was  preparing  for  this  War,  the  Duchefs  of 
Orleans,  in  Company  with  her  three  Sons,  of  whom 
Charles  the  eldeft  was  but  fifteen  Years  old,  came,  and 
cafting  herfelf  at  the  Feet  of  the  King  her  Brother-in- 
law,  demanded  Juftice  for  the  Death  of  her  Husband. 
Though  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  obtained  a  Pardon, 
his  Adverfaries  taking  advantage  of  his  Abfence,  had  In- 
tereft enough  to  have  it  revoked,  and  to  caufe  him  to  be 
pronounced  Enemy  of  the  State.  He  was  then  march- 
ing to  the  Relief  of  Maejlricht,  where  the  Men  of  Liege 
held  their  Bilhop  befieged.  At  his  Approach,  they  railed 
the  Siege;  but,  being  afterwards  informed,  the  Duke 
had  only  fixtecn  thoufand  Men,  refolved  to  attack  him. 
Though  their  Army  was  three  times  as  ftrong  as  the 
Duke's,  they  were  routed  with  the  lofs  of  thirty  thou- 
fand Men.  The  Duke's  Victory  fo  alarmed  his  Enemies 
in  France,  that  not  thinking  themfelves  fafe  at  Paris, 
where  the  Duke  had  many  Adherents,  they  retired  to 
Tours,  and  took  the  King  along  with  them.  The  victo- 
rious Duke,  preferring  his  Affairs  in  France,  to  the  War 
againft  the  Men  of  Liege,  who  were  fufficiently  humbled, 
put  himfelf  immediately  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  Horfe, 
and  came  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  in  Triumph. 
At  his  Arrival  he  fo  managed,  that  the  Parifians  fent  De- 
puties to  the  King,  praying  him  to  return  to  their  City. 
Charles,  who  was  then  in  one  of  his  Intervals,  thought 
it  not  advifeable  in  the  prefent  Juncture,  to  protect  the 
Enemies  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  repaired  to  Paris 
as  delired,  and  immediately  appointed  confiderable  Perfona 
to  mediate  an  Agreement  between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Sons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  was  ac- 
complifhed,  though  with  great  difficulty.  The  Duchefs 
of  Orleans  died  with  Grief,  to  fee  her  Husband's  Mur- 
derer triumphant ;  and  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
but  in  his  fixteenth  Year,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  be  re- 
conciled to  his  mortal  Enemy.  From  thenceforward,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  feized  the  Government,  the  King,  who 
frequently  relapfed,  being  too  weak  to  hold  the  Reins  him- 
felf. 

Mean  while,  Henry,  who  had  always  an  eye  to  a  Aft.  Pub. 
Peace  with  France,  formed  a  Deiign  to  marry  the  Prince  VII1-P-69*» 
of  IVales,  with  one  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Duke  of  willing. 
Burgundy,  whom  he  faw  fo  firmly  eftablifhed.  But 
whilft  he  was  carefully  thinking  how  to  accomplifh  his 
Project,  fuch  Alterations  happened  in  France,  as  made  him 
fenfible,  this  Alliance  was  not  fo  certain  a  means,  as  he 
had  imagined,  to  attain  his  Ends.  The  Dukes  of  Bern, 
Orleans,  Alenfon,  Brctagne,  and  the  Earls  of  Clermont  and 
Armagnac,  meeting  at  Gicn  in  Augujl  1410,  entered  into 
a  League  againft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  fhortly  af- 
ter approached  Paris.  The  Duke,  having  the  King  in 
his  Power,  oppofed  them  with  equal  Forces;  which  con- 
vinced them,  that  the  Execution  of  their  Defigns  depended 
on  a  Battle,  the  Succefs  whereof  could  not  but  be  doubt- 
ful. In  all  appearance,  France  itfelf  would  be  ruined  by 
a  Battle,  which  would  have  been  deftructive  to  the  King- 
dom, on  which  fide  foever  Victory  inclined,  had  not 
means  been  found  to  make  an  Agreement  between  thefe 
Princes.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  fhould 
depart  from  Paris,  the  confederate  Princes  fhould  not 
enter  there,  and  none  of  the  Heads  of  the  two  Parties  ever 
come  to  Court,  unlefs  lent  for  by  Letters  under  the  Great- 
Seal. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  punctually  obferving  this  Agree- 
ment, retired  into   the  Low-Countries ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  reft  of  his  Party,  were  not  fo  fcrupulous. 
After  disbanding   their  Troops,   they  levied  others,  and 
approached  Paris,  in  expectation  of  inriching  themfelves 
with  the  Plunder  of  the  Metropolis,  which  remained  firm 
to    the    Burgundian  Party.     The   Duke  finding  himfelf  ffeory  aidi 
thus  deceived,  made  an  Alliance  with  the  King  of  Eng-  g^0"^  °^ 
land,  who  believing  it  his  Intereft    to  fupport   him,    fent  willing. ' 
him  a  confiderable  Body  of  Troops  (5).     With  this  A  f- 
fiftance,    the  Duke  marching    into  France,   and  paffing 
through  the   Enemies  Quarters,    who  were  blocking  up 
Paris,  entered  the  City,  amidft  the  Acclamations  of  the 


(1)  Rapm  fajs  here,  by  millake,  that  Clerks  fhould  not  be  tried  in  the  Eccltfiaftical  Courts. fyaljinrbam's  Words  are, Ut  darici  convicti  de  cetera 

nun  tradut-mur  er^aflulis  Epifcoporum,  fed  carceribus  regis,  &  temporalium  duminorum,  p.  379. 

(2)  A  Tenth  on  the  Clergy,  and  a  Fifteenth  on  the  Laity.     IValjir.g.  p.  379. 

(3)  1  ill  the  middle  ot  May  :  And  then  the  Commons  granted  him  a  Fifteenth  ;  and  continued  the  Duties  on  Wool,  Leather,  and  Wool-fells,  and  Tunnaet 
and  Poundage  ;  but  with  this  condition,  that  exprefs  mention  fhould  be  made,  1/  was  done  of  their  trjin  good  -with  :  Out  of  thefe  Duties,  they  gave  the  King 
twenty  thoufand  Maries,  to  difpofe  of  at  his  plcafure.     ti'alfing.  p.  379.      Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  474. 

(4)  He  brought  away  fo  much  Corn,  &c.  that  he  brought  down  the  Prices  of  things,  and  thence  was  called  Mend- Market, 

(5)  Under  the  Command  of  John  Fitz-A.'an,  Earl  of  Anmel;  Jcbn  0  Unfile,  Lord  Cobbam,  &c     ff-'alfing.  p.  380. 
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People  on  the  30th  of  Oclober  141 1.  From  this  time  be- 
gan the  two  powerful  Factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy, 
the  firft  of  which  received  afterwards  the  Name  of  the 
Armagnacs,  from  the  Earl  oi  Armagnac,  who  became  their 
Head. 

Whilft  France  was  in  Trouble  and  Confufion,  the 
Parliament  of  England  meeting  about  the  end  of  this 
Year(i),  petitioned  the  King  for  a  general  Pardon  for 
his  Subjects.  Henry  readily  complied  with  their  Requeft, 
excepting  only  Glendour  and  his  Adherents  (2).  This 
fhews  Glendour  was  ftill  living,  though  mod  Hiftorians 
fay,  he  died  in  1409.  It  is  true,  after  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland's  Death,  his  Affairs  were  gone  to  de- 
cay. The  Welf/i,  feeing  he  was  unable  to  perform  his 
Promifes,  had  deferted  him  by  degrees.  He  was  even 
apprehenfive,  they  would  make  fome  attempt  upon  his 
Life,  or  deliver  him  up  to  the  King.  His  fears  inducing 
him  to  conceal  himfelf,  he  paffed  the  refidue  of  his  Days 
in  fome  unknown  Place.  So,  it  is  no  wonder  the  time 
of  his  Death  is  unknown.  However,  that  he  lived  till 
the  Year  1417,  is  certain. 

The  Affairs  of  France  were  embroiled  more  and  more, 
by  the  mutual  Hatred  of  the  two  Factions,  who  made  no 
fcruple  of  facrificing  the  Good  of  the  Publick  to  their 
Animofity.  Hitherto  Henry  had  juftly  dreaded  fome 
Mifchief  from  that  quarter.  If  the  Diflenfions  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  had  not  hindered  thofe  that  were 
at  the  Helm,  during  the  King's  Illnefs,  from  effectually 
fupporting  the  Male-contents  in  England,  he  would  very 
Henry  thinks  probably  have  been  greatly  diftreifed.  But  when  he  faw 
the  Animofity  of  the  two  Factions  carried  to  the  higheft 
decree,  his  Fears  entirely  vanifhed.  He  even  began  to 
think  of  means,  to  reap  fome  Benefit  from  the  Troubles 
in  France,  as  the  French  had  frequently  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Infurrections  in  England.  Herein,  the 
Obfervation  of  the  Truce  was  no  more  regarded  on  one 
fide  than  the  other. 

Henry  foon  found  as  favourable  an  Opportunity,     offer- 
ed   by  the  French  themfelves,    as  he  could  defire.     The 
Dukes  of  Berry,   Orleans,  Bourbon,  Alenjon,    the  Earl  of 
Armagnac  and  the  Lord  d'Albret,  Heads  of  one  of  the 
Factions,  feeing  themfelves  unable  to  withftand  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,    who  had  the  King  and   all  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily in  his  Power,    came  to  a  Refolution,    to  ftrengthen 
themfelves  with  the  Amftance  of  the  King  of  England. 
But  as  they  were  not  ignorant,    that    the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  prevented  them,    by  making  an  Alliance  with 
Henry,  they  thought  it  neceffary  to  break  that  Union,  by 
offering  fuch  Terms,  as  were  capable  of  taking  off  Henry 
from  his  Ingagements  with  their  Enemy.     To  that  end 
they  met  at  Bourges,  where  they  agreed  upon  the  Condi- 
tions to  be  offered  him,  and  then  fent  Deputies  to  treat 
with  him. 
The  Dull  if       Hitherto,    the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  evaded  Henry's 
MeTntLk  ProPofal>  of  marrying  the  Prince  oi  Wales  with  one  of  his 
the  Meafum  Daughters.     Probably,    he  had  entertained  other  Views. 
But,  upon  Information  of  what  was  contriving  in  England, 
he  thought  proper  to  prefs,    in  his  turn,  the  concluiion  of 
the  Marriage.     Henry  pretended  to  hear  with  Pleafure  the 
Propofition,  but  it  was  only  to  procure  better  Terms  from 
the  Orleans  Faction,  with  whom  he  defigned  to  make  an 
Alliance.     And  indeed,  the  Deputies  of  the  Princes  hear- 
ing of  this  Negotiation,  infifted  no  farther  upon  any  Ar- 
ticle, but  concluded  the  Treaty,  juft  as  Henry  defired,  on 
the  i  8th  of  May  1412. 


The  FaSlhr, 
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By  this  Treaty  the  Confederate  Princes  were  bound, 

I.  To  give  up  to  the  King  of  England  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred Towns,  Caftles,  and  Bayliwicks,  which  they  held 
in  Guhnne,  or  in  Poiclou. 

II.  To  conquer  for  him  what  remained  of  thefe  two 
Provinces  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  reftore  to  him 
Guienne,  with  all  its  Dependencies,  in  the  fame  State  and 
Extent,  as  enjoyed  by  his  Predeceifors. 

III.  The  King  allowed,  that  the  Duke  of  Berry  fhould 
hold  Pcicfou  for  Life,  on  condition  he  did  him  Homage 
and  delivered  up  Poicliers,  Niort,  and  Lufignan  :  As  for 
the  reft  of  the  fortified  Towns  in  that  Province,  he  fhould 
place  fuch  Governors  in  them,  as  would  bind  themfelves 
by  Oath  to  refign  them  after  his  Death  to  the  King  of 
England.  T  he  Duke  of  Orleans  was  to  have  the  Duchy 
olAngouleme,  upon  the  fame  Terms,  and  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
magnac certain  Caftlewards  in  Guienne. 

IV.  The  King  was  bound  on  his 'part,  to  lend  the 
i  nnces  an  Aid  oi  a  thoufand  Men  at  Arms,  and  three 
thoufand  Archers,  who  were  to  go  to  Blois,  where  they 


fhould  be  received  by  the  Princes,    and  paid  before-hand 
according  to  the  ftipulated  pay. 


141  z. 


The  Treaty  being  ratified,  Henry  gave  the  Command  J"'*" 
of  this  Aid    to  Thomas  his  fecond  Son,     created,    a   few  Thomas 
days  after,  Duke  of  Clarence.     He  fent  with  him  in  this 
Expedition  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Thomas  Beaufort  Hiih- r-  7«- 
Admiral  oi  England.     Thefe  Troops  departed  in  July,h(mji'-D'jh: 
and  it  appears  by  feveral  Pieces   in  the  Colletlion   of  thef  7l™rfq 
Publick  Ails,  that  the  King  was  preparing  to  go  in  Perfon  ■  7— -57-' 
to  Guienne,  to  take  Poifeflion  of  what  had  been  promifed  Wal1  n- 
him. 

But  whilft  thefe  Forces  had  been  bufily  raifing  in  Eng-  We  arrives, 


land,  the  face  of  Affairs  was  altered  in  France.  The  ""tfi*** 
Duke  of  Burgundy  improving  his  Advantages  over  hi 
Enemies,  clofely  befieged  them  in  Bourges,  and  had 
brought  the  King  with  him.  Though  the  Befieged  made 
a  vigorous  Defence,  in  hopes  of  the  Supplies  that  were 
coming  from  England,  they  would  have  found  it  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  hold  out,  if  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
not  thought  proper  to  offer  them  Peace.  He  was  afraid 
of  the  Arrival  of  the  Englijh  Troops,  and  the  Confede- 
rates had  reafon  to  apprehend,  they  would  not  come  timely 
enough.  Thefe  different  Fears  rendering  both  Sides  more 
tractable,  the  Peace  offered  by  the  Dukeof  Burgundy  was 
accepted  without  hefitation,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
claimed. 

Mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  landing  in  Normandy, 
advanced  towards  Blois  with  all  poffible  diligence,  without 
committing  Hoftilities  by  the  way.     But  when   he  was 
informed,  that  the  Confederates  had  accepted  a  Peace(j  ), 
he  confidered  France  as  an  Enemy's  Country,  and  made 
great  Ravages  in  his  march.    It  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans's 
bufinefs,  head  of  the  Faction,  who  had  drawn  him  into 
France,  to  content  him.     But  as  he  had  no  Money  to  pa)'  Walfmg, 
what  was  already  due  to  the  Englijh  (4),  he  was  forced  to 
give  him  the  Earl   of  Angoulemt  his  Brother  in   Hoftage. 
On  the  other  hand,     the  Duke  of  Clarence  finding  him- 
felf in  the  Heart   of   an  Enemy's  Country,     with  a  few 
Troops,  and  not  without  apprehenfion,  that  the  two  Parties 
would  join  againit  him,  did  not  think  fit  to  ftand   upon 
Terms.     He  only   ftipulated  for  leave  to  lead  his  Troops  Be  mires 
into  Guienne,  where  they  ferved  to  recover  fome  Places       ' 
by  the  help  of  the  Earl  of  Armagnac,  and  the  Lord  d'Al-  V 
bret,  who  were  not  pleafed  with  the  Peace. 

This  Affair  being  ended,  Henry  enjoyed  a  profound  Tran-  Henry  ,„;5JI 
quillity.     He  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  France,  which, "  f  ' ""J 
by  inteftine  Divifions,    was  become  unable  to  hurt  him.  '''""' 
The  IVclJh  fought  only  to  make  their  Peace,  and  the  Re- 
gent of  Scotland,    content  to  fee  the  King  his  Nephew  in 
the  hands  of  the  Englijh,    minded  only  his  private  Con- 
cerns.    In  fine,  the  Male-contents  in  England,  being  no 
longer  fupported  by  foreign  Princes,  remained  quiet.     Henry 
made  ufe  of  this  Calm  to  efface  the   ill  Impreflions,    his 
Severity  and  Proceedings  with   refpect  to  the  Parliament, 
had  made  in  the  Minds  of  his  Subjects.     He  affected  Po- 
pularity, and  endeavoured  by  all  forts  of  means  to  fhew, 
he  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  ftretching  the  Prerogative 
Royal.     His   Endeavours  were  crowned  with  fuch  Suc- 
cefs,  that,  notwithftanding  his  Severity  to  his  Enemies, 
and  Refufals  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  was  deemed  a 
generous,    mild,  and  moderate  Prince.     What  was  before 
confidered,  as  an  effect  of  his  cruel  and  revengeful  Temper, 
was  now  readily  afcribed  to  pure  Neceffity,  and  the  Cir- 
cumftances  of  his  Affairs.     It  was,   doubtlefs,  the  latter 
Behaviour  of  this  Prince,  which  led  Hiftorians  to  give  him 
fuch  Commendations,   as  his  former  Actions  no  way  de- 
ferve.     This  Example  fhews,    how  eafy  it  is  for  a  Sove- 
reign to  efface  the  difadvantagious  Impreffions  entertained 
of  him   by  his  Subjects,    provided  he  is  fo  wife  and  fortu- 
nate, as  to  perfuade  the  World,  he  fincerely  intends  to  re- 
form his  Conduct. 

Whilft  Henry  was  endeavouring  to  recover  his  Reputa-  EmJ/is  of 
tion,    which   had   fuffered  a  little  fince  his  Acceffion  to  '**  Pr'H"  °f 
the  Throne,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  entirely  deftroying  ^alu  ' 
his  own,  by  his  daily  Exceffes.     Though  he  had  naturally 
a  great  and   generous  Heart,     he  fuffered   himfelf  to  be 
corrupted  by  Perfons,  who,  to  ferve  their  own  Ends,  flat- 
tered his  vicious  Pafiions,  and  diverted  him  from  the  Paths 
of  Virtue.     His  Court  was   the  receptacle  of  Libertine?, 
Debauchees,  Buffoons,  Parafites,  and  the  like.     Nothing 
was  talked  qf,  but  the  riotous  and   extravagant  Pranks  of 
the  Prince,  or  his  Companions.     Such  a   Conduct  in   a 
Prince,  who  was  one  day  to  fit  on  the  Throne,  was  verv 
amazing  to  the  confiderate,  who  could  not  help  dreading 
the  Confequences.     However,  amidft  thefe  Apprehenlions, 
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.     The  Lo,ds  and  Commons  continued  for  one  Year  Ioneer  (he  Duties  on  Wool,  Wool-f. 
nd  Poundage  ;  lo  as  it  was  always  confeiT.-d  to  proceed  from  their 
Vir  in  Land,  above  all  Charges,  OiouM  pay  fix  Shillim 
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a  Ray  of  Hope  was  feen  f  o  fliii  le,  in  a  very  unexpected 
mark  of  Moderation  given  by  the  Prince.  One  of  his 
Favorites  (1)  being  arraigned  for  Felony  before  the  Chief 
Juftice  (2),  he  refolved  to  be  prefent  at  the  Trial,  with 
He  gives  a  defign  to  over-awe  the  Judge.  Hut  his  Prefence  not  pre- 
leaBloiu  ventjng  the  Criminal's  Condemnation,  he  was  fo  trans- 
ported with  Paffion,  that  lie  (truck  the  Judge  on  the  Face. 
The  Chief  Juftice  thus  aftronteii,  conftdering  the  Confe- 
rences of  fuch  an  Action,  without  regarding  the  Quality 
of  the  Offender,  commanded  him  to  be  arretted  on  the 
fpot,  and  committed  to  Prifonfj).  Then  was  feen  what 
would  never  have  been  expected,  the  Prince,  quiet  as  a 
Lamb,  fubmitting  without  murmuring,  to  the  Judge's 
Orders,  and  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  led  to  Prifon  without 
R.efiftance,  like  a  private  Perfoia. 

The  Judge's  Courage,  and  the  Prince's  Moderation, 
were  equally  pleafing  to  the  King.  Neverthelefs,  Henry, 
who  was  excfcflively  jealous  of  his  Crown,  could  not  help 
giving  Ear  to  fome  People's  Infmuations,  that  his  Son 
had  ill  Defigns  againft  him.  This  Belief  troubling  him 
extremely,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  to  Extre- 
mities, in  order  to  prevent  the  imagined  danger,  had  not 
the  Prince  taken  timely  care  to  remove  his  Sufpicions.  As 
foon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  King  his  Father's  Thoughts 
taia  bimfJJ  of  him,  he  defired  a  private  Audience,  and  obtaining  it, 
i,  1/  cart  himfelf  at  his  Feet,  and  faid,  "  Sir,  I  am  told  you 
"  have  entertained  a  Sufpicion  of  me,  injurious  to  my 
"  Honour,  and  to  the  Reverence  and  Veneration  I  have 
"  for  your  Perfon.  It  is  true,  I  freely  confefs,  I  have 
"  been  guilty  of  fume  intemperate  Sallies,  which  deferve 
"  your  Indignation.  But  I  never  had  the  leaft  thought 
"  of  any  Attempt  upon  your  Perfon  or  Government. 
"  They  that  dare  charge  me  with  fo  monftrous  a  Crime, 
"  fcek  only  to  diftuib  your  Quiet  and  mine.  To  clear 
"  my  fell'  of  this  Imputation,  I  have  taken  the  Liberty 
"  to  come  and  throw  my  fclf  at  your  Feet,  humbly  in- 
"  treating  you,  to  caufe  all  my  Actions  to  be  as  rigoroufly 
"  examined,  as  thofe  of  your  meaneft  Subjects.  I  am 
"  ready  to  undergo  this  ftrici  Scrutiny,  knowing  you  will 
"  be  fully  convinced  of  my  Innocence."  The  King 
feeing  with  what  Franknefs  the  Prince  offered  to  vin- 
dicate himfelf,  grew  perfectly  eafy,  and  reflored  him  to 
Favour. 
141 3.  In  tne  beginning  of  the  Year  141 3,  Henry  was  feized 

Tie  KmS  is  with  a  Diftemper,  which,  in  three  Months,  laid  him  in 
fenced  with  hjj  Grave.     Mcxcrai  fays,  it  was  the  Leprofy.     Others 
affirm,  it  was  a  fort  of  Apoplexy,  which  had  frequent  Re- 
turns, and  threw  him  into  Fits  that  took  away  his  Senfes. 
However  this  be,  his  Diftemper,  which  feized  him  at  Se- 
veral times,  lafied   near  three  Months,  and  then  brought 
him  to  his  end  (4).     A  certain   Perfon   having  formerly 
told  him,  he  fhould  die  at  Jerufalem,  he  remembred  the 
Prediction,  and  verily  believed,  God  would  make  him  his 
Inftrument  to  refcue  that   City  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels.  Thus  perfuaded,  he  fancied  his  Death  was  not  fo 
near,  and  thought  it  his  Duty  to  dedicate  the  Remainder 
lie  taies  the  of  his  Days  to  that  glorious  Expedition.     Accordingly  he 
Cnfs  toga  "took  the  Crofs,  and  calling  a  great  Council,  communicated 
Jeru       '    his  Defign,  and  ordered  all  thing  to  be  fpeedily  prepared 
for  his  Voyage.     But  prefently  after,  the  Returns  of  his 
Diftemper  being  more  frequent  than  ufual,  he  found,  in- 
Head  of  undertaking   fuch    an  Expedition,    he  ought  to 
employ  all  his  thoughts  in  Preparations  for  Death.     His 
continual  Fear  of  lofing  his  Crown,  by  reafon  of  the  many 
Attempts  to  wreft  it  from  him,  increafed  with  his  Years. 
Every  time  he  went  to  Bed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  on 
his  Pillow,  left  it  fhould  be  feized  before  he  was  dead. 
One  day  being  fallen  into  fo  flrong  a  Fit,  that   he  was 
thought  to  leiign   his  laft  Breath,    the  Prince  of  Wales 
took  up  the  Crown  and  carried  it  away.     Soon  after,  the 
King  recovering  his  Senfes,  and  miffing  the  Crown,  asked 
what  was  become  of  it.     Being  told  the  Prince  had  taken 
it,  he  fent   for  him,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  would 
rob  him  of   his  Royalty  even  before  his   Death.     The 
Piince  replied,  He  never  had  any  fuch  Thoughts,  but  be- 
lieving him  dead,  he  had   taken  the  Crown  as  his  lawful 
Heir,  and  the  onh  Perfon  that  had  a  Right  to  pretend  to  it. 
Neverthelefs,   he  thanked  God  he  Jaiv  him  again  recovered, 
and  heartily  wijhed  he  might  long  live  to  wear  it  himfelf.   At 
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the  fame  time  he  went  fcr  the  Crown,  and  laid  it  in  its    1411 
Place. 

Henry'?  laft  Fit  fei/.ed  him  in   St.  Edward's  Chapel,  a . 
he  was  worshipping  at  that  Saint's  Shrine.    He  was  carried  h-"  F"- 
to  the  Abbot  of  Weflminfl,r\  Lodgings,  which  were  near- 
er than  his  own.     Some  time  after,  recovering  his  Speech,  u<  •'•  ">"!ei 
and  finding  himfelf  in  a  ftrange  Place,  he  asked    where  T  f'. 
he  was :  He  was  told,  at  the  Abbot  of  We/bmnjler's,  in  clam™ 
a  Chamber  called  Jerufalem.     Thefe  Words  putting  him  Stow, 
in  mind  of   the  fore-mentioned   Prediction,    lie  thought 
only  of  dying.     Before  he  expired,  he  fent  for  the  Prince  Wh  left  fe- 
tus eldeft  Son,  and  gave  him  many  excellent  Inftiudlionv 
among  which  he  could  not  forbear  fhewing  fome  doubts 
concerning  his  Right  to  the  Crown.     He  told  him  alfo, 
he  was  afraid  his   Brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  would 
diftuib   hifa  in  the  pofieflion  of  the   Throne.     It   is  not 
known,  whether  thefe  Fears  were  occafioneJ  by  his  fc- 
cond  Son's  rcftlefs  Temper,  or  by  fome  Engagement  with 
him,  when  he  conceived  a  Sufpicion  of  his  eldeft.     Be  this 
as  it  will,  the  Prince  anfwered,  that  being  his  lawful  Heir, 
he  would  endeavour  to  keep  the  Crown  by  the  fame  Me- 
thods he  had  himfelf  preferved  it  during  his  Life.     As  for 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  if  he  behaved  as  he  ought,  he  fhould 
always  find  him  a  kind  Brother  j  but  if  he  pretended  to 
do  otherwife,  he   knew  how  to  make  him  return   to  his 
Duty.     The    King  faid    nothing  more,    except  that  he 
recommended    him  to  the  Protection  of  Heaven.     A  few  He  diet. 
Moments  after,  he  refigned  his  laft  Breath,  on  the  20th  of  Wdlf'ng' 
March  1 4 1  3,  in  the  forty-fixth  Year  of  his  Age,  having 
reigned  thirteen  Years,  five  Months,  and  one  and  twenty 
Days(j). 

Moft  of  the  Hiftorians  have  endeavoured  to  give,  in  CbaraSer »J 
my  opinion,  a  very  unfuitable  Idea  of  this  Prince.  They  He",y  >x  ' 
fpeak  with  Praife  of  his  Mildncfs,  Clemency,  Generofitr, 
Valour,  and  many  other  Virtues,  which  appear  more  in 
their  Writings  than  in  his  Actions.  If  he  had  fome  Re- 
putation, whilft  a  private  Perfon,  he  does  not  feem  to 
have  increafed  or  maintained  it,  after  his  Acceiliun  to 
the  Throne.  Hisdiftinguifhing  Character  was  an  extreme 
Jealoufy  of  a  Crown,  acquired  by  Ways  not  univeifally 
approved,  and  preferved  by  fhedding  a  Torrent  of  noble 
Blood.  The  Death  of  Richard  II  will  be  an  indelible 
Stain  to  his  Memory,  tho'  his  Ufurpation  of  the  Throne 
could  be  juftificd.  In  fhort,  he  performed  nothing-  re- 
markable to  afford  matter  for  Panegyrick.  His  Expedi- 
tions into  Scotla?td  and  Wales  have  nothing  to  diitino-uifh 
him  with  Honour.  If  he  happily  freed  himfelf  from  all 
the  Confpiracies  againft  him,  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  Mayor  of  CirenceJIer,  the  Sheriff  of  Torkjhirc,  and 
the  Earl  of  TVejlmor eland.  The  Battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
wherein  he  vanquifhed  young  Percy,  is  the  only  notable 
Action  in  his  whole  Reign.  His  continual  Fear  of  In- 
furrections,  caufed  him  to  neglect  feveral  Opportunities  of 
humbling  France,  and  recovering  the  Provinces  loft  by 
his  Predeceflbrs.  He  even  fuffered  many  Infults  from  the 
French,  Scots,  Welft)  and  Bretons,  without  fhewing  much 
Refentment.  In  fine,  he  employed  all  his  thoughts  in 
preferving  his  Crown,  and  avoiding  all  Occafions  by  which 
it  might  be  endangered.  This  prudent  Policy  ought  to  be 
the  chief,  if  not  the  fole  fubject  of  his  Encomium,  as  it 
was  the  fole  Motive  of  his  Actions,  wherein  nothing  ap- 
pears to  render  him  eminent.  Though  he  had  caufed  Ri- 
chard II  to  be  depofed,  for  ufurping  an  abfolute  Power, 
he  did  not  feem,  by  his  Conduct,  to  have  fo  great  a:i 
Averlion  for  that  Crime,  as  he  pretended  when  it  was  his 
Intereft  to  expofe  it.  It  is  true,  towards  the  end  of  his 
Life,  he  feemed  to  have  formed  a  Defign,  to  follow  Max- 
ims more  conformable  to  the  Nation's  Liberties.  But  God 
was  not  pleafed  to  allow  him  time  to  fhew  the  Effects  of 
this  Refolution  (6). 

When  I  confider  the  exceffive  Commendations  beftowed 
on  this  Prince,  I  cannot  help  fufpecting,  that  the  Glory 
of  being  the  firft  Burner  of  Hereticks,  and  of  protecting 
the  Clergy  againft  the  Attempts  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
were  the  main  Springs  of  all  thefe  Encomiums.  It  is  well 
known,  the  Ecclefiaflicks  are  as  zealous  in  praifmg  their 
Benefactors,  as  in  blackening  their  Oppofers. 

During  this  Reign,  the  famous  Robert  Knolles,  William  "     "  */ 
Wickhamfy)  Bifhop  of  Wmchejler,  and   Richard  Whit-  v/.. ^ 

tington  p/.iTf' 


(1)  S;r  T.  Eliot  fays,  it  was  one  of  his  Servants.     Stew's.  Ar.r..  p.  341. 

(2)  fyiil'jn  Gajcoigne.      Slow,   i'aid. 

(3)  To  the  King '1  Bench.     Ibid. 

(4)  He  hid  called  a   Parliament,   to  meet  it  lyejlminjler,  en  Feb.  z.    but  being  ill,  nothing  conld  be  dene.     JVa'.f.  p.  -,?,;. 

(5j  Hii  Body  was  conveyed,  by  Water,  to  Fcverjham  ;  and  frum  thence,  by  Land,  to  Canterbury,  and  there  folemnly  interred.  H's  Tomb  is  of  Ala- 
barter,  I'.ircel  gilt,  and  feenrs  to  have  been  erected  Ly  Queen  Joan  of  Navarre,  his  fecond  Wife,  whole  Effigies  lies  upon  his  Right-hand,  and  is  placed 
betwixt  two  Pillars  o>i  the  North-fide  the  Chapel  of  St.  nomas  Becket,  oppofite  to  the  Monument  of  Edward  the  Black  Prime.     Ha-:.!f.  Cental,  p.  27  c,. 

(6)  There  is  no  mention  of  any  Works  either  of  Magnificence  or  Charity  done  by  this  King,  except  his  contributing  towards  the  Foundation  of  Fotberingay 
College  in  Nortbcmptonjbire,  which  was  begun  in  14.12,  by  Edward  Plantagem:  Duke  of  York.  Stew's  Ann.  p.  339. 
William  of  (7)  So  tilled  tioni  U'ickbam  in  Hamp/hire,  where  he  was  burn,  in  1324.  His  Father's  Name  was  John  Perrot.  After  he  had  been  bred  at 
Wickham.  rVincbefter  and  Oxford,  he  returned  to  his  Catron  Nicholas  IVedal,  who  had  been  at  the  Charge  of  his  Education.  He  afterwards  became  know,-, 
to  Edward  111,  and  having  a  Genius  for  Architecture,  was  made  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Buildings.  His  Directiofl  for  rebuilding  #7ffi^»r-C*ftte  gave 
great  Satisfaction,  and  occalioned  his  Promotion  at  Court,  where  he  paffed  through  the  Offices  of  Secretary  of  State,  Privy  Sea],  &?c.  He  was  pre- 
ferred to    the  See  of  Wimbejler  in  1367,    and  foon    after  made   Lord  Chancellor   of  England.     It  is  faid,  -ted  to  the  King  as  a   Man  of 
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tington  Mayor  (1 )  of  London,  were  eminent  for  works  of 
Charity  and  ufeful  Foundations. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  John  Gower,  two  famous  Poets 
that  flourifhed  in  this  Reign,  are  generally  reckoned  the 
firft  Reformers  of  the  Englijh  Tongue  (2). 

Henry  had  by  Mary  Bohun  ( 3 ),  Daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  four  Sons  and  two  Daughters,  namely,  Henry 


his  Succeffor,  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Humphrey,  created  Duke  of  Glocefler  by 
Henry  V,  his  Brother.  Blanch,  the  eldeft  of  the  Daugh- 
ters, was  married  to  Lewis  Barbatus  Elector  Palatine,  and 
Philippa  his  fecond,  was  Wife  of  Eric  King  of  Denmark 
and  Norway. 
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14.    HE  NRT  V.     Sirnamd  of  Monmouth. 


ENRTIV  not  having  the  Happinefs  to  be 
beloved  by  the  Englijh,  his  Death  was  not  much 
regarded.  The  Clergy  alone  lamented  his  Lofs, 
becaufe  in  his  Reign  they  had  met  with  great 
Favour  and  Protection.  But  the  reft  of  the  People  eafily 
forgot  a  Prince,  who,  after  his  Acceflion  to  the  Crown, 
had  performed  nothing  memorable,  and  fhed  more  of  his 
Subjects  Blood  than  of  the  Enemies  of  the  State.  The 
very  Peace  enjoyed  by  the  Englijh  during  his  whole  Reign, 
was  not  grateful  to  them.  War  would  have  been  thought 
more  beneficial,  fince  a  fairer  Opportunity  to  recover  what 
was  loft  in  France  had  never  offered.  So,  in  expectation 
that  the  Prince  his  Son  would  revive  the  Glory  of  the 
Englijh  Name,  which  feemed  buried  in  Oblivion,  fince  the 
Reign  of  EdwardlU,  they  joyfully  beheld  him  fucceeding 
a  Father,  from  whom  nothing  very  advantagious  to  the 
Kingdom  could  be  expected,  though  his  Reign  had  been 
longer.  In  the  prefent  Juncture,  England  wanted  an  active 
and  warlike  King,  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Commotions  in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  War  was 
become  neceffary,  to  difpel  the  ill  Humours  fpread  over  the 
Kingdom  in  the  late  Reign. 
Education  cf  Henry  of  Monmouth,  fo  called  from  the  Place  of  his 
Henry  v.  Birth  (4)  was  exactly  of  the  Temper  defired  by  the  En- 
glijh. He  was  naturally  of  an  elevated  and  enterprifing 
Genius.  For  this  reafon  the  King  his  Father  had  always 
kept  him  at  a  diftance  from  Affairs  ;  this  elevated  Spirit 
being  too  apt  to  breed  Sufpicion  in  fo  miftruftful  a  Prince. 
He  had  been  a  Student  in  Queen's-College  in  Oxford,  un- 
der the  Tuition  of  the  Biftiop  of  JVinchefter  his  Uncle  (5), 
Chancellor  of  that  Univerfity.  Here,  in  his  tender  Years, 
the  Principles  of  Honour  and  Virtue  were  fo  carefully  im- 
printed in  his  Mind,  that  they  could  never  after  be  effac- 


ed.    In  his  very  Childhood,    he  fliewed  a  ftrong  Inclina-  His  warlike 
tion  for  War,  which  increafing  with  his  Years,  the  King  ^">«">->- 
his  Father  thought  proper  to  indulge  it.     At  eighteen  Years 
of  Age,  he  commanded  an  Army  againft  the  IVelJlt,    and 
defeated  them  in  two  Battles.     But  his  Victories  did  him 
an  unfpeakable  Prejudice.  The  King  his  Father,  exceflively  Henry  iv-i 
jealous  of  his  Authority,  and  dreading  the Confequences  oij'f^-/  °* 
fo  noble  a  beginning,  confidered    his  Son's  Reputation,  as 
likely  one  day  to  prove  deftructive  of  his  Quiet.     Difturbed 
at  this  Thought,  he  removed  him  from  all  Warlike,  as  he 
had  done  from  all  Civil  Offices,  for  fear  it  fhould  be  out  of 
his  Power  to  check  his  Flight,  when  once  he  fhould  take 
Wing.     Reduced  to  a  State  of  Idlenefs,  the  Prince  natu-  Caufi  ef  the 
rally  active,  fought  Employment.     Unhappily,  by  the  In-  f^'y^ww. 
ftigation  of  fome  about  him,    and  perhaps  by  the  Direc- 
tion  of  the  King  his  Father,    he  ran  into  difhonourable 
Courfes,  and  abandoned  himfelf  to  ExcefTes,   unbecoming 
his  Birth,  and  injurious  to  his  Reputation  (6).     Notwith- 
standing all  this,    his  good  Difpofition  failed  not  to  fhew 
itfelf  upon  certain  Occafions.     His  Moderation,  in  fuffer- 
ing  himfelf  to  be  led  to  Prifon,  by  order  of  the  Judge  he 
had  affronted,  was  a  clear  Evidence,  that  the  Seeds  of  Vir- 
tue were  not  entirely  deftroyed  in  his  mind  by  Senfuality. 
Accordingly,  the  King  his  Father,  who  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  Talents,  was  afraid  of  him,  though  a  young  Prince, 
drowned   as    it  were  in  Pleafures,    did   not  feem  likely  to 
give  him  Difturbance.     The  Englijh  themfelves  were  not  The  People 
prejudiced  againft  him.     Indeed  his  wild  Sallies  might  give  ""/".  "  p»* 
occafion  to  fear,    they  fhould  one  day  be  unhappy  under  4^"''" 
his  Government.     But,  upon  certain  occafions,    tfley  ob- 
ferved  in  him  Tokens  of  Generofity,  Virtue,  and  greatnefs 
of  Soul,  which  infpired  them  with  hopes  of  a  happy  Change 
in  his  Perfon. 


no  Learning,  and  not  fit  for  a  Bilhoprick  j  he  told  the  King,  That  whit  he  wanted  in  Learning  himfelf,    he  would  fupply  with  being  the  Founder  of  Learn- 

New-Cul-     in8*     Accordingly  he  began  the  Building  of  New-College  in  Oxford,  and  hid  the  rirtt  Stone  himfelf,    Mircb  I,   1379.     It  was  finifhed  in  feven   Years.     In 

lege  founded.   ]  3S7,  on  the  26th  of  March,  he  likewife  laid  in  Perfon  the  firft  Stone  of  his  College  at  Wincbejler,  which  he  defigned  as  a  Nurfery  for  that  at  Oxford.     Upon 

this  Foundation  he  fettled  an  Eftate  for  a  Warden,  ten  Fellows,  two  Schoolmasters,  and  feventy  Scholars.    He  died  in  the  fourth  Year  of  Henry  IV,  aged  eighty 

Years,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Switbin's  Cburch  in  IVmcbefter,  in  a  ftately  Monument  of  his  own  erecYmg  in  his  Life -time. 

(1)  Among  other  things,  he  built  Newgate  in  1420,  above  half  of  St.  Bartholomews  Hofpital  in  JVefl-Smithfield,  and  the  Library  in  Grey  Friers,  now  called 

CbriJVs  Hofpital. King  Henry  IV  inftituted   the  Ducby  Court,    in  Honour   of  the  Houfe  of  Laneafler,    to  the  end   the  Lands   belonging   to  the  Duchy 

might,  in  all  following  Times,  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  Lands  of  the  Crown. —In  the  Year  141 1,  the  Guild-ball 'in  London  began  to  be  rebuilt,  as  it 

now  ftands.     ofircc's  Survey,  B.  III.  p.  40. 

(2)  Geoffrey  Cbaucer  was  a  Man  of  Qiulity,  Wit  and  Learning.  He  was  in  great  Favour  with  King  Edward  III,  and  his  Succeflbr  Richard  II,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  in  fome  important  Negotiations,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1374,  King  Edward  III  allowed  him  a  Pitcher  of  Wine  a  Day,  cut  of  his 
Cellars.  And  in  139S,  Richard  II  made  him  a  Grant  of  a  Hogihead  of  Wine  every  Year  ;  belides  a  Penfion  of  twenty  Pounds  a  Year  out  of  the  Exche- 
quer j  both  which  were  continued  by  Henry  IV.  See  Rymer's  Ford.  Tom.  VII.  p.  35.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  39,  51,  94,  &c.  He  lived  moftly  about  Ifoodflock 
and  New-Elm  in  Oxfordjbire,  where  he  had  a  confiderable  Eftate  j  and  dying  in  1400,  was  buried  in  kVeftmmfier  Abbey.  His  Son  was  Thomas  Cbaucer, 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  fecond  Year  of  Henry  V.  Alice,  the  Daughter  of  this  Thomas,  married,  firft,  Sir  John  Philips  ;  fecondly,  Thomas 
de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salijbury ;  and  thirdly,  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  and  by  thefe  two  laft  Matches,  as  well  as  her  Father's  Defcent,  the  Fa- 
mily of  Cbaucer  became  allied  to  the  greateft  Houfes  in  England.  His  Friend  and  Companion  John  Gowtr,  who  joined  with  him  in  refining  the  Englijh  Lan- 
guage, was  of  the  Family  of  the  Cowers  of  Sittenbam  in  Torkjbire.  He  lies  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overrey's  Church  in  Soutbwark,  part  of  which  he  rebuilt. 
Stew's  Ann.  p.  326.  and  Survey,  B.  IV.  p.  8. 

(3)  Which  died  in  1394.  She  was  the  fecond  Daughter,  and  one  of  the  Co-heirefTes  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Heiefird,  EJfex,  and  Northampton. 
H'aljingbam,  p.  350.     King  Kcnry  had  no  Children  by  Joanna  of  Navarre  his  fecond  Wife. 


Henry  IV,  by  the  Indenture  of  his  third  Year,  contraaed,  That  a  Pound  Weight  of  Cold  of  the  eld  Standard  was  to  make  by  Tale  forty  five  N.ibles, 
amounting  to  fifteen  Pounds,  or  a  proportionable  Number  of  half  or  quarter  Nobles :  And  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver  of  the  old  Sterling,  to  make  by  Tale 
feventy  five  Grofles  (1.  e.  Groats)  amounting  to  twenty  five  Shillings;  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  half  Grofles,  going  for  Two-pence  a  -piece  ;  or  three  hundred 
Sterlings,  going  for  Pence  a-picce ;  or  fix  hundred  half  Sterlings,  or  Half-pence,  called  here  Mailes.  His  Groats  and  half  Croats  have  his  Head  crowned 
within  a  Rofe,  which  the  lelfcr  Pieces  have  not.  HENRIC.  DI.  GRA.  REX.  ANGL.  Z.  FRANC.  Reverfe,  POSUI.  DEUM.  ADIVTORE.  ME'JM. 
VILLA.  CALISIE.  (Sec  Fig.  1.)  The  Halfpenny,  HENRICUS.  REX.  ANGL.  Reverfe,  VILLA.  CALISIE.  (See  Fig.  2.)  In  the  fourth  Year  of  his 
Reign,  it  was  enacted,  That  foreign  Money  be  fent  out  of  the  Kingdom,  or  re-coined  ;  that  a  Third  of  the  Bullion  be  coined  in  Half-pence  and  Farthinjs; 
and  that  Galley  Half-pence  be  not  payable  as  formerly,  its  great  deceit  or  the  People.  Of  thefe  Farthings,  the  Author  of  Num.  Brit.  Hiihna,  fays,  he  has  one 
mfcribed,  H.  D.  G.  ROSA.  SIE.  SPI.     Reverfe,  CIVITAS.  LONDON. 

(4)  He  was  born  there  in  1388.     Sardford,  p.  777. 

(5)  tony  Beaufort,  fecond  Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Catherine  Swinford,  consented  June  23.   1406.     Ibid.  p.  261. 

(6)  He  is  laid,  among  other  Pranks,  to  difguife  himfelf,  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  Receivers  of  his  Father's  Rents,  and  in  the  Perfon  of  a  Highwayman,  to 
let  upon  and  rob  them.  In  fuch  Rencounter!  he  fometimss  happened  to  be  foundly  beat,  bar  always  rewarded  fuch  of  his  Father's  Officers,  a^  made  the 
ltoutelt  Renltance.    Stow's  Ann.  p.  34a, 
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Immediately  after  the  Death  of  the  King  his  Father, 
the  Prince  was  proclaimed,  by  the  name  of  Henry  the 
Fifth.  Inftead  of  difputing  the  Crown,  thofe  who  had 
been  moil  averfe  to  the  Advancement  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lancajler,  were  the  firft  to  pay  him  their  duty.  The 
Earl  of  March  himfelf,  relying  on  his  Generofity,  came 
and  voluntarily  put  himfelf  into  his  hands,  to  give  him  a 
convincing  Proof  of  his  fmccre  Intention  to  leave  him 
in  peaceable  pofieffion  of  the  Throne.  In  fine,  fuch 
Confidence  did  the  Englijb  place  in  him,  that,  contrary 
to  Cuftom,  they  offered  to  take  the  C»3th  of  Allegiance, 
even  before  he  was  crowned.  But  he  declined,  in  a  mo- 
deft  and  obliging  manner,  the  receiving  that  Tcftimony 
of  their  Efteem.  He  told  them,  it  was  not  reafonable, 
they  fhould  fwear  to  be  faithful  to  him,  before  he  him- 
felf had  taken  a  folemn  Oath  to  govern  them  with  Equity 
and  according  to  Law.  This  Moderation,  which  charmed 
all  the  World,  totally  effaced  the  difadvantagious  Impref- 
fions  given  by  his  former  Conduct,  to  thofe  by  whom  he 
was  not  well  known. 

The  Ceremony  of  his  Coronation  being  performed  on 
the  9th  of  April  (1),  he  granted  that  very  day  a  general 
Pardon  for  all  Crimes,  except  Murders  and  Rapes.  His 
firft  Proceedings  plainly  fhewed  the  Uprightnefs  of  his 
Intentions,  and  his  Rcfolution  worthily  to  fill  the  Throne 
to  which  he  was  raifed.  Before  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
Affairs  of  the  State,  he  called  before  him  the  Companions 
of  his  former  Riots,  and,  exhorting  them  to  leave  off 
their  lewd  Life,  difmiffed  them  with  liberal  Prefents ;  but 
withal,  ftrictly  charged  them,  upon  pain  of  incurring  his 
Difpleafure,  not  to  prefume  to  come  near  the  Court. 
The  Aftonifhment  of  thefe  Men,  who  expected  quite 
other  things,  was  as  great  as  the  Admiration  of  the  Wit- 
nefles  to  a  Reformation,  which  afforded  fo  pleafing  a 
Profpect. 

After  this  firft  proof  of  his  Wifdom,  the  King  conti- 
nued, without  ceafing,  to  give  many  others,  which  could 
admit  of  no  doubt.  In  the  firft  place,  he  chofe  for  his 
Council,  Perfons  of  the  greateft  Gravity,  Abilities,  and 
Repute  among  his  Subjects.  Then  he  removed  fome  of 
the  Judges,  and  advanced  fuch  in  their  room,  as  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Law,  joined  a  perfect  Integrity.  He 
did  the  fame  with  regard  to  inferior  Magistrates,  and  took 
particular  Care  to  fill  the  vacant  Benefices,  with  Perfons 
of  found  Principles  and  known  Merit. 

Nothing  remained  to  confirm  the  good  Opinion  already 
conceived  of  him,  but  to  difplay  his  martial  Virtues,  and 
give  proofs  of  his  Piety.  As  to  the  firft,  he  {hewed,  dur- 
ing the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Reign,  that  he  was  fecond 
to  none  of  his  Predeceflbrs,  as  the  Reader  will  have  rea- 
fon  to  be  convinced  hereafter.  As  for  his  Piety,  he  foon 
became  famous  by  two  fignal  Inftances.  Indeed  the  firft 
might  be  very  ambiguous;  but  it  was  confidered  then, 
as  the  moft  certain  Sign,  and  beft  proof  of  the  fincere 
Intentions  of  a  Prince,  to  promote  the  Glory  of  God :  I 
mean  his  condefcenfion  for  the  Clergy,  in  promifing  to 
perfecute  the  IVichliJfites  or  Lollards.  The  other  mark  of 
his  Piety,  was  his  Care  to  repair,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  Pow- 
er, the  Injury  done  to  Richard  II.  He  ordered  the  Body 
of  that  Prince  to  be  removed  from  the  Abbey  of  Lang- 
ley  (2),  where  it  was  indecently  buried,  to  IVeJlminJhr 
Abbey,  and  laid  by  Ann  of  Luxemburg/}  his  Queen.  Af- 
ter performing  this  Duty,  he  founded  three  Religious 
Houfes  near  Shene  (3),  where  Richard's  Soul  was  to  be 
prayed  for  Night  and  Day. 

The  Parliament  that  was  called  fome  time  before  (4), 
met  on  the  15th  of  May,  well  inclined  to  the  new  King. 
Several  Statutes  were  enacted,  tending  to  the  Prefervation 
of  the  publick  Peace,  and  of  the  People's  Rights  and  Pri- 
vileges (;).  Henry  freely  gave  his  Aflent  to  all  thefe  Sta- 
tutes, and  particularly  to  an  Act  to  prevent  Frauds,  in  the 
Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament.  The  Conduct  of 
Richard  II,  and  fome  Attempts  of  the  late  King,  render- 
ed this  Act  abfolutely  neceffary  (6). 

VVhilft  the  Parliament  was  employed  in  the  publick 
Affairs,  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  was  fitting,  under 
the  Direction  of  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury. This  Prelate,  being  extremely  incenfed  againft 
the  Lollards,  had  obtained  of  the  late  King  an  Older,  to 
fend  Commiffioners  to  Oxford,  to  take  Informations  con- 
cerning the  Dodrine  of  the  Wickliffites.  The  Bufinefs  of 
thefe  Commiffioners  was  to  difcover  the  chief  Abettors  of 


this  Hercfy,  and  how  it  caino  to  be  fprcad  in  the  King-    t  ;  1  .-. 
dom,  and  particularly  in  the  Diocefes  of  London,  Herefrd, 
and  Rochejlcr.     At  their  return,  they  prefented  their  In- 
formations to  the  Archbifhop,  who  laid  them  before  the 
Convocation.      After   feveral   Debates,    it   was  refolved, 
there  was  no  poflibility  of  extirpating  the  Lollard  Herefy, 
unlefs  care  was  taken  to  inflict  exemplary  Punifhmcnts 
on  the   principal   Favourers  thereof :  That  among  thefe, 
Sir  John  Oldcajlle  Baron  of  Cobham,    was  to  be  deemed 
the  moft  confuierable  and  dangerous :  That  therefore,  a:  :.         , 
Terror  to  the  whole  Sect,  their  principal  Protector  fhould  ■  ■    .61. 
be  firft  attacked,  and  a  Proccf,  formed  againft    him  foi 
Herefy.     But  as  OldcaftU  was  the  King's  Domeftick,  and 
in  his  Favour,  it  was  thought,  that  Method  might  give 
Offence,  unlefs  the  King  was  acquainted  with  it  before- 
hand, and  his  leave  defired  to  profecute  the  Hcretick.  The 
Archbifhop  undertaking    this  Affair,   waited  on  the  King  * 
with  complaints  againft  Oldcajlle.     He  tried  to  perfuade 
him,  that  Fire  and  Faggot  were  the  onjy  means  of  extir- 
pating Herefy,    and  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
the   Intereft   of  Religion,    to   proceed  againft   Oldcajlle, 
according  to  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  Law.     The  King 
having  calmly  heard  him,  replied,  he  could  never  approve  Hi   . 
of  Force  in  reclaiming  Heretjcks,  and  the  rather  as  Ex- 
perience had  but  too  frequently  (hewn,  that  rigorous  Me- 
thods were  as  effectual  agamft   Truth,  as  againft  Error: 
That  he  would  talk   himfelf  with   Oldcajlle,  and   try  to 
reftore  him  to  the  right  way,  and  if  he  could  not  fucceed, 
would  then  give  leave   for  a  Procefs  againft  him.     Mean   »:1  Pub. 
while,  to  give  the  Clergy  fome  Satisfaction,  he  iffued  a  tx'  p'  *6, 
Proclamation,  forbidding   the  Lollards  to  hold  any  Meet- 
ings, and  charging  his  Subjects  not  to  be   prefent  at  their 
Preachings  (7).     A  few  days  after,  he  was  pleafed  to  talk 
with  Oldcajlle,  and  finding  him  immoveable,  no  longer 
oppofed  the  Clergy's  Requeft. 

The  Archbifhop  having  obtained  the  King's  leave,  fent  **«  *"■? 
a   Summons  to   Oldcajlle,  who  refilling  to  qwn  the  Ju- 
rifdiction  of  the  Bifhops,  flighted  the  Citation.     He  would  p, 
not  even   fuffer  it    to    be  fcrved   upon   him  ;    fo   it   was  '' 
fixed  upon  the  great  Gates  of  the  Cathedral  in  Rochejlcr.  Wal'"* 
Henry  provoked  at  fo  haughty  a  Proceeding,  ordered  him 
to  be  apprehended  and  committed  totheTower.     On  the  He  is  eon. 
28th  of  September,  the   Prifoner  was  brought  before  the  ™ '.'[[','/ :h' 
Archbifhop,  affifted  by  two  other  Bifhops  and  feveral  Ec- 
clefiafticks.     As  they  could   get  no  Anfwer>  from  him,  W  1  w- 
but  what  were  directly  repugnant  to  the  eltablifhed  Opi-  "      •'• 
nions  of  thofe  Days,  they  pronounced  him  Heretick,  and 
delivered  him    over    to  the    fecular  Power.     His  Death  i'< ■[-■'!■■■• 
would  have  immediately  followed    his    Condemnation,  if  w"finS- 
by  the  help  of  his  Friends,  or  Careleflnefs  of  his  Guards, 
he  had    not  found  means  to  efcipe  out  of  Prifon.     He 
went  and  concealed  himfelf  in  IVales,  where  his  Perfe- 
cutors  left  him   not  undifturbed,  as  will  hereafter  be  (ten. 
Thefe  are  all  the  remarkable  particulars,  with  regard  to 
Domeftick  Affairs,  that  happened  from  the  20th  of  March 
1413,  to  the  end  of  December,  the  fame  Year. 

I  am    now  going  to  enter   upon   the  Relation  of  the  Neceffity  tf 
War,    renewed   by   Henry   V,  againft  France:    A  War ;,;":"( b" 
which  had  lafted  ever  fince  the  Breach  of  the  Treaty  of  ^J7£ch 
Bretigny,  though   often  interrupted   by  Truces  in  the  late  Enjiifh 
Reigns.     In  order  to  give  a  juft  Idea  of  this  Prince's  Mo-  liftorf- 
tives  to  carry  his  Arms  into  France,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  reprefent  the  then  State  of  that  Kingdom  :  Otherwife, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  underftand  the  Sequel. 

Charles  VI,  afflicted  with  a  Diftemper,  which  rendered  Affair*  of 
him,  moft  part  of  his  time,  uncapable  of  governing,  had  F"nc,> 
three  Sons,  Lewis,  John,  and  Charles.  The  eldeft,  who 
bore  the  Title  of  Dauphin  and  Duke  ot  Guienne,  was  a 
Prince  of  an  indifferent  Character.  At  fixteen  Years  of 
Age,  he  had  taken  to  a  debauched  Life;  and  moreover, 
was  ftrongly  poffeffed  with  Principles,  that  led  him  to 
arbitrary  Power,  and  carried  him  into  many  Exceffes. 
His  Favorites  indulged  him  in  this  Courfe  of  Life,  and 
could  not  bear  that  he  fhould  be  told  of  a  Reformation, 
by  which  they  would  have  been  fo  great  Lofers.  On 
the  contrary,  to  prevent  the  Execution  of  a  certain  Pro- 
ject, formed  for  the  better  governing  the  Kingdom,  and 
approved  by  an  Affembly  of  the  chief  Men,  they  infpired 
their  young  Mafter  with  a  Delire  to  hold  the  Reins  of 
the  Government  himfelf,  during  hb  Father's  Diftemper. 
They  intimated  to  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
feized  it  without  any  Right,  and   that  none  could  claim 


(1)  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Ifar-.i>ick,  performed  the  Office  of  High-Steward  ;  and  Henry  Fitsc-Hugb,  that  of  High-Conftable,  upon  this  folemn 
Occaiion.      Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  IX.  p.  2. 

O)  From  the  Church  of  the  Friers-Pnacbers  at  King's  Langley.     Camden  in  Hirtfordjb. 

(3)  One  of  Catthufians,  called  the  Houfe  oj  Jefus  of  Bethlehem  ;  another  of  Celejtme  Monks,  who  obftrved  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict;  and  the  third  of 
Bridgetin  Nuns-  Thefe  two  laft  Monafteries  had  one  Church  in  common  ;  the  Nuns  above  under  the  Root,  the  Brothers  below  on  the  Ground  ;  both  Mo- 
nafieiies  were  ftparately  inclofed.     Dugdale's  Mona/l.  Vol.  1.  p.  973.  (4)  March  2.1. 

(5)  By  one  of  thefe  Statutes  it  was  enafted,  That  no  Under-sheriff,  Sheriff's  Clerk,  Receiver,  or  Bailiff,  fhould  be  Attorney  in  the  King's  Courts,  dur- 
ing the  time  that   he  is  in  Office  with  any  fuch  Sheriffs.     See  Statutes,  I  Henry  V. 

(6)  This  Parliament  granted  the  King,  for  four  Years,  the  like  SubfiJy  of  Maple-ware,  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  as  had  been  gr:-::d  to  King  Henry  IV. 
See  above,  p.  496.    Note  (2).      Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  535. 

(7l  Under  pain  of  Impnfonment,  and  forfeiture  of  Coods.     Rymer's  F«d.  Tern.  IX.  p.  46. 
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it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King's  eldeft  Son,   fince  he  ex- 
ceeded the  Age  fixed  by  the  Ordinance  of  Charles  V,  for 
the  King's  Majority.     Upon  this  foundation,  they  advif- 
ed  him  to  endeavour  to  fupplant  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  feizing  the  Bajlile,  in  order  to  hinder  the  Pariftans 
from  aflifting  him.     This  Project  was  executed  fhortly 
after,  by  means  of  the  Governor  of  that  Fortrefs,  whom 
the  Dauphin  had  gained  to  his  Intereft.     But  he  had  not 
lono-  Reafon  to  rejoice  at  the  Succefs  of  his   Enterprize. 
Upon  the  fir  ft  Rumour  of  it  in  Paris,  the  Citizens,  pri- 
vately encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  took  Arms, 
Aft.  Pub.     to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand    Men.     One 
IX.p.5i,&c.  part  invcfted  the  Bajlile,  the  other,  under  the  Conduct  of 
a  Surgeon,  one  "John  de  Troye,  came  before  the  Dauphin's 
Palace,  who,  not  expecting  this  Infurrection,  found  no 
other  Remedy  but  to  appear  at  the  Window,  to  try  to 
appeafe  them  ;  but  nothing  was  able  to  ftop  them.     After 
breaking  open  the  Doors  of  the  Palace,  they  rufhed  into 
the  Apartments,  and  carried  away  above  twenty  Perfons, 
whom  thev  accufed  of  corrupting  the  Prince,  and  threw 
them  into  Prifon.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  of 
the  Baflile,  being  feized  with  Fear,  delivered  up  the  For- 
trefs  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  in  fpite  of  the  Dau- 
phin's Effoits,  continued  matter  of  the  Government.     It 
was  during  thefe  Troubles,  which   happened    in   March 
1 41 3,  that  Henry  IV  died  in  England,  and  Henry  V,  his 
Son,  afcended  the  Throne. 

VVhilft  the  new  King  was  employed  in  fettling  his 
Affairs  at  home,  the  Troubles  were  renewed  in  France. 
At  the  end  of  April,  the  Seditious  took  it  in  their  heads 
to  wear  white  Hoods,  as  a  Badge  of  Diftinclion.  John 
de  Troye,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  Mob,  brought  one  to 
the  Dauphin,  who  durft  not  reiufe  it.  The  King  him- 
felf  happening  to  be  in  the  Street,  as  he  was  going  to  the 
Church  of  Natre-Dame,  was  obliged  by  the  Seditious  to 
take  a  White-Hood.  But  their  Infolence  did  not  ftop 
here.  Two  days  after,  their  Leader  came  to  the  Palace 
of  St.  Pel,  where  the  King  lodged  :  There,  in  prefence 
of  the  whole  Court,  he  undertook  to  juftify  the  Impri- 
fonment  of  the  Dauphin's  Officers ;  and  added,  there 
were  ftill  at  Court  many  more,  that  equally  deferved  to 
be  punifhed.  At  the  fame  time,  without  regarding  the 
Intreaties  of  the  Dauphin,  or  the  King  himfelf,  he  feiz- 
ed a  great  Number  of  Lords  and  Ladies,  and  carried 
them  to  Prifon.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  himfelf,  the  Queen's 
Brother,  was  not  fpared.  The  King  not  being  able  to 
withftand  the  Torrent,  was  forced  to  confent,  that  fome 
of  the  Prifoners  fhould  be  profecuted,  and  to  go  to  Paris 
in  a  White-Hood,  to  inroll  certain  Edicts,  demanded  by 
the  Seditious. 

The  Dauphin  finding  himfelf  thus  checked  by  the  Fac- 
tious, or  rather  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  his  Father-in- 
law,  their  private  Director,  could  not  bear  to  remain  in 
a  fituation  fo  contrary  to  his  Temper,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  free  himfelf.  The  Heads  of  the  Orleans  Faction, 
who  had  been  forced  to  fign  a  Treaty,  which  removed 
them  from  Paris  and  the  Court,  were  the  only  Perfons 
from  whom  he  could  expect  any  Aid.  He  contrived 
therefore  a  fecret  Negotiation  with  them,  and,  the  bet- 
ter to  hide  his  Defign,  went  and  conferred  with  them 
in  Perfon,  under  colour  of  procuring  an  Agreement 
between  the  two  Parties,  concerning  fome  Breaches  of 
the  Peace  of  Bourges.  After  making  a  Combination,  he 
fo  managed ,  that  a  Peace  was  confirmed ;  and  by  the 
new  Treaty,  figned  at  Pontoife,  the  firleans  Party  were 
allowed  to  come  and  pay  their  Refpects  to  the  King  at 
Paris. 
The  D«ke  of  Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  judging,  by  the 
Burgundy  Dauphin's  former  Attempt,  what  he  was  to  expect  from 
him,  had  refolved  to  fecure  Afliftance,  in  cafe  of  Need. 
To  that  end,  in  'June  he  had  fent,  as  Earl  of  Flanders, 
an  Embaffy  to  England,  whereof  Ralph,  Provoft  of  St. 
Donas  of  Bruges  was  chief,  under  pretence  of  renewing 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  the  Englijh  and  Flem- 
ings ;  but  in  reality,  to  propofe  an  Alliance  with  Hen- 
ry (1).     This  appears  by  the  King's  Commiflion,  at  the 


the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.     Otherwife,  he  did  not  think  it    141  j. 
neceflary  to  haften  the  conclufion  of  this  Affair. 

Whatever  his  Defign  was,  Henry  thought  he  fhould  not  Henry 
neglect  fo  favorable  an  Opportunity,  to  foment  Troubles""  f 
in  France,  of  which  he  might  make  an  Advantage.     For  Xafpub. 
that  purpofe,    he  fent,  fhortly  after,  Ambaffadors  (2)  to  IX.p.54,&c. 
Paris.     Their    publick  Inftructions  were,    to  prefs   the  36>  37>  &c- 
Court  of   France  to  obferve,    better  than   hitherto,    the 
twenty-eicjit    \  ears   Truce.     Secondly,   to  confirm  the 
fame,  or  make  a  new,  Truce.     Laftly,  they  had  Power 
to  adjuft  all  the  Differences  between  England  and  France. 
Very  likely,  one  of  the  King's  Motives,  in  fending  this 
Embaffy,   was  to  be  perfectly  informed  of  the  Pofture  of 
Affairs  in  that  Kingdom.     But  his  chief  Aim  was  to  con- 
clude with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  the   Alliance  propofed 
by  that  Prince.     This  evidently  appears  by  a  fourth  Com-  p-  "A- 
million,  empoweiing  them  to  fign   an  Alliance  between 
him  and  the  Duke,  and   between  their  refpective  Domi- 
nions.    It  cannot  therefore   be  doubted,  that  the  Provoft 
of  St.  Donas  laid  the  Foundation    of  this  Negotiation  in 
his  firft  Journey  to  London.     This  was  tranfacted  in  July 
141.3. 

The    next   Month   produced    a   great  Change    in  the  a  new  Rt- 
Affairs  of  France,    much  to  Henry's  Advantage.     The^'1""1  '" 
Orleans  Party,  at  the  head  of  which   were  the  Duke  of  Fr'an™"  ' 
Oilcans  the  King's  Nephew,  the  Duke  of  Berry  his  Un-  ib.p. 53, 54. 
cle,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Alenfon,  the  Earls 
of  Eu  and  Vcinl.inc,  were  approached  Pans,  purfuant  to 
the  Liberty  given  them.    At  the  fame  time,  the  Dauphin, 
by  his  Intrigues,  had  gained  great  Numbers  of  the  Citi- 
zens, who  promifed  to  aflift  him.     Whereupon  he  ordered 
his  Friends  to  take  Arms,  and  marched  about  the  Streets 
of   Paris,    at  the   head  of  thirty  thoufand  Men.     The 
Confternation   of  the  oppofite  Party  was   fo  great,  that 
they  quitted  the  Louvre,  the  Town-Houfe,  and  the  Baflile, 
of    which  they   were   in   poffeffion,    without   offering  to 
make  the  Ieaft  Refiffance.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  per- The  Duke  cf 
ceiving  it  was  not    in  his  Power   to  refift   the  Torrent,  Bur?undy 
and  dreading,    moreover,    the    Arrival    of  the   Orleans 
Party,  who  were  not  far  off,  chofe  to  retire  into  Flan- 
ders. 

No  fooner  was  he  gone,  but  the  Orleans  Faction  be-  Edi&s 
came  uppermoft  at  Court,  without  the  Dauphin's  reaping  "£'"&  b""' 
any  Advantage.  The  King,  being  then  in  one  of  his  In- 
tervals, affumed  the  Government,  and  entertained  fo  ftrong 
an  Affect  ion  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  Nephew,  that  he 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  wholly  guided  by  his  Counfels. 
The  young  Duke  improving  this  Advantage,  caufed  divers 
Edicts  to  be  publifhed  againft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  Authors  of  the  former  Sedition  to  be  profecuted,  feve- 
ral  of  whom  were  put  to  Death. 

Shortly  after,  the  Ambaffadors  of  France  and  England,  Tract 
meeting  at  Lelingham  in  Picardy,  to  negotiate  a  Peace,     *"'"' ' 
agreed  (3),  that  the  Truce  fhould  be  inviolably  kept   till  s.-ptemb. 
the  1  ft  of  June  next  enfuing  (4).     During   the  Negoti-  Aft.  Pub. 
ation,  the  Englijh  Ambafladors  intimated,  that  the  King  ^p^6- 
their  Mailer  expected,    France  fhould   reftore  whatever  mj„ds  */ 
was   taken  from  England,  fince  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny.  Henry. 
This  was    in  effect   the    Caufe  of  the  War,  which  had 
fubfifted,  ever  fince  the  Violation  of  that  Treaty,  and  this 
Demand  contained  nothing  extraordinary.    However,  the 
Court  of  France  having  flattered  themfelves,  that  after 
the  Death  of  Edivurd  III,  the  Kings  of  England  would 
think  no  more  of  profecuting  their    Pretenfions ,    were 
extremely  alarmed   at  this  Declaration.     The  Pofture  of 
their  Affairs  made  them  juftly  apprehenfive  of   the  re- 
newal of  the  War.     So,  without  lofs  of  time,  were  dif-  Embaffy 


applies 
again  to 
Henry. 
Jun:. 
Aft.  Pub. 
IX.  p.  27. 


lb.  p.  34. 


patched  to  London,  the  Archbifhop  of  Bourges,  the  Con-/""™  France, 
ftable  d'Alhret,  and  Col,  one  of  the  King's  Secretaries,  gg_?,o»! 
under  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  make  Peace,  but  in 
reality  to  difcover  Henry's  Intentions.  Thefe  Ambaffadors 
arrived  at  London  in  October,  and  could  only  obtain  a 
Prolongation  of  the  Truce,  for  what  time  they  pleaf- 
ed  (5).       . 

Whilft  they  were    in   England,  the  Court  of  France  the  King 
continued  their  Proceedings  againft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  '/  fici'y 


fame  time  to  the  Bifhop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  Earl  of     and  his  Adherents,  many  of  whom  fuffered    by  the  hand  ag^,t. 


Warwick,  to  conclude  a  perfonal  Alliance  between  him 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  Duke  had  then  formed  a  Defign  to  make  a 
League  with  the  King  of  England.  We  (hall,  hereafter, 
fee  much  plainer  Proofs  of  this  matter.  This  Defign 
was  not  however  fo  fpeedily  executed.  Probably,  the 
Duke  had  no  other  Intent,  than  to  fecure  the  Afliftance 
of  the  Englijh,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  be  preffed  as  he  was  in 


of  the  Executioner.     Lewis  d'Anjou,  King  of  {Htify,  who  Duh  cf 
had  with   him  a   Daughter  of   the    Duke    of  Burgundy,  Burgundy, 
affianced  to  his  eldeft  Son,  reproachfully  fent  her  back  to 
her  Father.     Shortly  after,    he  gave  one  of  his  Daugh-  ff<  8  "    '  ; 
ters  in  marriage  to  Charles  Earl  of  Ponthieu,  the  King's  CJ 
third  Son,  who  was  not  yet  full  thirteen  Years  old.     No-  third  Son  of 
thing  could   prove  more  fatal  to  France  than  this  Mar-  >il  K-'H- 
riage.     The   young  Prince,    efpoufing   the  Intereft  and 


(i)  fb.mas  Duke  of  Clarence,  General  of  the  Forces  fent  into  France  by  the  Lte  Kin?,  returned  to  England,    this  Year,  about  Eafler.     JPalJingham, 

P.  Ziz. 

(2)  Henry  Chicheley,  Bifhop  of  St.  David's  ;  Richard  Beauchimp,  F.^r!  of  WantlUn  J  Williatn  I:  7-  .  I  .  ■  mt-GovCrnor  of  Calais  I  Henry.  Lord 
■s"  /.- ;  Ralph  Gtv-.eburft,  Doftor  of  Laws  j  and  Richard  Holme.  Rymer'i  Feed*  Tom.  JX.  p.  34-  Theii  (  llion  and  [nArufticns  bear  date  Js.iy  14. 
ibid,  and  p.  36,  CSV. 

(3)  On  September  x6.     See  Rymcr's  Fad.  Tom.  IX.  p.  60. 
(4-)  In  this  Truce  the  Setts  were  included.     Ibid. 

(5)  Only  tot  one  Year,  beginning  at  February  a.  14 14.     Ibid.  p.  94. 
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1  ^ r  3.  Pafliorl  of  the  King  his  Father-in-law,  became  fworn  Ene- 
my to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  At  the  fame  time,  he  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  that  Duke;  who,  though  in  Exile, 
had  (till  a  powerful  Party  in  the  Kingdom.  This  mutual 
Animofity,  which  continually  increased,  was  the  occalion 
of  many  Calamities  to  France. 
TbiD;keof  Meanwhile,  the  Dauphin  receiving  no  Benefit  from 
Burgundy  the  ]at.e  Revolution  at  Court,  could  not  behold,  without 
extreme  concern,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  head  of  Af- 
fairs, whilil  himfelf  was  without  Credit,  and  like  a  Pri- 
foner  in  the  Louvre,  wlicie  he  was  narrowly  watched. 
This  Conftraint  being  infuj  portable  to  a  Prince  of  his 
Character,  he  readily  hftened  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
Offer  of  Afliftance,  to  place  him  in  the  Port  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  his  Birth.  They  entered  therefore  into  a 
fort  of  League  to  expel  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  Court. 
Htaffnatlei  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  thus  fecured  the  Dau- 
phin, approached  Paris  at  the  head  of  an  Army,  pre- 
tending his  defign  was  to  free  the  Dauphin  his  Son-in- 
law  from  Captivity.  He  imagined,  Paris  would  declare 
in  his  favour,  but  fo  good  order  was  taken,  that  nothing 
ftincd.  During  thefe  Tranfactions,  the  King,  who  for 
fome  time  had  been  in  one  of  his  ufual  Fits,  recovering 
his  Senfes,  publifhed  againft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  a 
thundering  Edict,  filling  him  Traitor  and  Enemy  of  the 
State.  This  Edict,  joined  to  the  fmall  hopes  that  Paris 
would  declare  for  him,  caufed  the  Duke  to  return  into 
Flanders.  Let  us  leave  for  a  moment  the  Affairs  of  France,- 
to  which  we  ihall  foon  have  occafion  to  return,  lince 
they  are  the  chief  Subject  of  this  Reign,  in  order  to  fee 
what  palled  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  Year 
I4I4(.). 

Mention  was  made  in  the  late  Reign  of  the  two  At- 
tempts of  the  Commons,  to  ftrip  the  Clergy  of  a  good  part 
of  their  Revenues,  though  without  Succefs.  The 
Clergy  could  not  doubt  that  thefe  Attempts  were  the 
fruit  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lollards.  Probably,  this 
was  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  their  hatred  to  thefe 
pretended  Hereticks.  For  the  fame  reafon,  in  the  late 
Convocation,  they  had  refolved  to  ufe  the  mod  violent 
Means,  to  extirpate  a  Herefy,  to  them  fo  dcteftable. 
Oldeajlle,  a  Man  of  a  good  Family,  and  extraordinary 
Merit  (2),  was  deftined  to  be  the  firft  Victim  for  a  Ter- 
ror to  the  whole  Sect.  But  by  good  fortune  he  had 
efcaped  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Enemies.  It  was  with 
great  concern,  that  the  Archbifhop  heard  the  King  fay, 
he  did  not  approve  of  rigorous  Methods.  He  even  plainly 
enough  (hewed  it  to  be  his  real  Opinion,  fince,  after 
O/deaJlle's  efcape,  he  took  no  care  to  have  him  purfued 
and  apprehended.  It  was  evident,  fo  long  as  the  King 
was  in  thefe  moderate  Sentiments,  the  Clergy  would 
hardly  be  able  to  have  their  defire  upon  the  Hereticks. 
So,  it  was  their  Intereft,  that  the  King  fhould  have 
others,  more  agreeable  to  the  barbarous  Zeal,  wherewith 
Eccleliaiticks  are  generally  animated.  Nothing  was  more 
conducive  to  that  end,  than  to  make  him  believe,  the 
Lollards  had  a  defign  upon  his  Perfon,  and  were  forming 
Confpiracies  to  over-turn  the  State.  Accordingly,  to  this 
Tie  Lollards  the  Clergy  applied  themfelves  without  lofs  of  time.  The 
an  accujed  cj  Jate  Proclamation   againft   their   affembling,    quickly  fur- 


i  H'4- 


cmjplring 
again/}  tbe 
King. 


Waiting. 


nifhed  them  with  a  fair  opportunity.  The  Lollards  con- 
tinued their  Meetings,  notwithstanding  the  Proclamation, 
though  with  all  poflible  Secrecy.  As  they  durft  not  af- 
femble  in  Houfes,  for  fear  of  being  difcovered,  they  com- 
monly chofe  fome  unfrequented  Place  in  the  Country,  to 
worfhip  God  after  their  manner.  Some  of  them  refolving 
to  aifemble,  without  one  of  the  Gates  of  London,  in  a 
Place  called  St.  Giles's  Fields,  which  was  then  covered 
with  Bufhes,  were,  as  it  often  happens  on  fuch  occafions, 
betrayed  by  falfc  Brethren.  Thisdifcovery  afforded  their 
Enemies  the  opportunity  they  were  eagerly  feeking.     The 


Ki 


was  then  at  Eltbain,  about  feven  Miles  from  Lo 


Tbe  King  is 
told  twenty 
thoufand  of 
tbem  tvere 
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don,  where  he  defigued  to  keep  his  Cbrijlmafs.  He  little 
expected  a  Confpiracy  againft  his  Perfon,  when  fuddenly, 
towards  Night,  he  was  told,  that  Oldeajlle  was  in  St. 
Giles's,  with  twenty  thoufand  Lollards.  It  was  further 
faid,  that  their  defign  was  to  kill  the  King,  the  Princes 
his  Brothers,  and  all  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  1'emporal  who 
were  not  their  Friends.  Certainly  it  was  very  unlikely, 
that  twenty  thoufand  Men  fhould  be  able  to  affemble  at 
the  very  Gates  of  London,  without  being  obferved.  It 
was  ftill  more  improbable,  that  Oldeajlle,  an  experienced 
Warrior,  fhould  chufe  St.  Giles's  Fields,  overgrown  as 
He  believes    they  were  with  Bufhes  and  Shrubs,  for  the  Rendezvous  of 


his  Troops.     Neverthelefs,  the  News  was  confirm;!  by    1414, 
fo  many  Circumftances,     that  the   King  could   not   help 
crediting  the  Report.     He  immediately  drew  together   as 
many  aimed  Men  as  was  poflible,  and  ordered  the  Gates 
v(  London  to  be  fhut,  left  the  Populace  fhould  go  and  a  (lift 
the  Rebels  (3  j.     As   he  was  naturally  very  bold,    he  re-  He 
folved  to  attack  them  before  they  had  taken  all  their  M 
fures.     He  arrived  upon  the  Place  about  mid-night,    a    I 
finding  about  fourfcore,    or  a  hundred  Perfons,  fell  upon 
them.     There  were  about  twenty  killed,  and  lixtv  taken. 
Unhappily,  they  had  brought  Arms  with  them  for  their 
Defence,  in  cafe  they  were  attacked  by  their  Perfecutoi 
It  was   this,    probably,   that  helped  t>  convince  the  K 
of  their  ill  Defign.     This  alone,  however,  w.  mid  not  ha-, 
been  capable  of  perfuading  him,  they  had   really  confpired 
againft  him,  if  among  thofe  that  were  taken,  there  had  not    ' 
been  fome  that,  gained  by  Promifes,  or  awed  by  Threa 
confeffed  whatever  their   Enem  '.       I  i    v    faidj 

their  Intent   was  to  kill  the   King,    and  the  Princes  his 
Brothers,  with  moft  of  the  L     I  ij  and  Temporal 1 

in  the  Expeftation  that  the  Conl  which  after  fuch  a 

Maffacre  would  enfue  in  the  Kingdi  m,   would  prove  fa- 
vorable to  their  Religion.     Son:    1        I    \  that,    after  the  A 
murder  of  the  King  and  Prince-:,  they  intend         1  1  1-  "<*' 

Oldeajlle  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Confpirac         , 
was  formed   by  the  direction  of  that  Lord.     In  truth,  it 
is  hardly  conceivable,  how  a  Prince  fo  j  Henry, 

could  fuffer  himfelf  to  beimpofed  upon  by  fo  grofs  a 
tion.  Indeed,  had  he  found  twenty  thoufand  Men  in 
Arms  in  St.  Giles's,  as  he  was  made  to  believe,  it  would 
have  been  very  fufpicious.  But  tiiat  fourfcore  or  a  hun- 
dred Men,  among  whom  there  was  not  a  fingle  Perfon  of 
Rank,  fiiould  have  formed  fuch  a  Project,  is  extremely 
improbable.  Befides,  he  himfelf  knew  Sir  John  Oldeajlle 
to  be  a  Man  of  Senfe,  and  yet  nothing  was  more  wild 
than  the  Project  fathered  upon  him;  a  Project  which  it 
was  fuppofed,  he  was  to  execute  with  a  handful  of  Men, 
without  being  prefent  himfelf,  and  without  its  being  known 
where  he  was,  or  that  there  was  any  other  Leader  in  his 
room.  But  however,  the  King  thought  him  guilty,  and,  Act.  Pub. 
in  that  belief,  fet  a  thoufand  Marks  upon  his  Head,  with1*'  P-8'1 
a  Promife  of  perpetual  Exemption  from  Taxes,  to  any 
Town  that  fhould  fecure  him  (4).  It  is  very  likely  how- 
ever, that  in  time  the  King  perceived  the  i'alfhood  of  this 
Imputation;  and  what  makes  me  think  fo,  is  this  :  In  the 
firft  place,  how  ftrict  Inquiry  foevcr  was  made  over  all 
the  Kingdom,  to  difcover  the  Accomplices  of  this  pre- 
tended Confpiracy,  not  a  fingle  Perfon  could  be  found, 
befides  thofe  taken  at  St.  Giles's.  And  yet  it  is  manifeft, 
that,  to  execute  fuch  a  Defign  to  any  purpofe,  fourfcore  or 
a  hundred  Perfons  of  no  great  Diftinct ion,  were  not  fuffi- 
cient.  In  the  next  Place,  even  of  thofe  that  were  taken 
at  St.  Giles's,  but  very  few  were  immediately  executed  (5), 
whilft  the  Prejudice  againft  them  was  yet  in  its  full 
ftrength.  The  King  pardoned  all  the  reft.  Thirdly,  we 
find  in  the  Collcclion  of  the  Public*  Ails,  not  only  a  ge-  AcT  Pun. 
neral  Pardon  for  all  the  Lollards,  but  likewife  feveral  pri- 1X-  !'•  ™9> 
vate  Pardons  granted  to  fome  that  were  condemned,  '7°'  I9°" 
though  they  had  conftantly  denied  the  Fact.  It  would 
not  be  very  ftrange,  that  the  King  fhould  have  pardoned 
Criminals  that  confeffed  themfelves  guilty ;  but  it  is  un- 
ufual  with  Sovereigns  to  forgive  fuch  a  Crime,  in  obftinate 
Offenders,  who  render  themfelves  unworthy  of  a  Pardon, 
by  denying  what  their  Sentence  fuppofes  them  convicted 
of.  I  add  further,  that  Clemency,  was  not  Henry's  favo- 
rite Virtue,  on  the  contrary,  he  leaned  very  much  to  the 
fide  of  Severity,  as  will  appear  by  feveral  Inftances  in  his 
Reign.  Is  it  likely  therefore,  that  he  fhould  pardon  Per- 
fons convicted  of  intending  to  murder  him,  with  all  the 
Royal  Family,  and  great  Men  of  the  Kingdom,  at  the 
very  time  they  obftinately  perlifted  in  denying  the  Fact, 
for  which  they  were  condemned,  had  he  really  believed 
them  guilty  ?  Laftly,  the  Principles  of  the  Lollards  were 
very  far  from  allowing  fuch  Barbarities.  It  is  therefore 
more  than  probable,  that  this  Accufation  was  forged,  to 
render  the  Lollards  odious  to  the  King,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  Licenfe  for  their  Perfecution,  and  that  the  King 
himfelf  was  convinced  of  its  falfhood,  after  his  firft  Preju- 
dice was  removed.  It  muft  however  be  confeffed,  that 
in  all  thefe  Pardons,  he  always  fuppofed  the  Crime  to  be 
proved.  But  in  order  to  a  Pardon,  it  was  neceffary  to  take 
the  Crime  for  granted. 

In  February  141 4,  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbifhop  of  Can-  D. nb  ,f 
terbury,  went  to  give  an  Account  to  God,  for  all  the  inno-  '^^f 


( 1 )  This  Year  the  greateft  part  of  Norwich  was  burnt.     lValfingbam,  p.  382. January  3.   1414,  a  Truce  for  ten  Years  concluded  between  Eng  'mi 

and  Brttagm.     Rymer's  Fa-d.  Tom.  IX.  p.  80 85. 

(i)  He  was  made  Shenff  of  llenfirdjhire  in  8  Henry  IV,  and  had  Summons  to  Parliament  among  the  Barons  of  the  Realm,  in  II,  12,  14,  of  that  K'.ng's 
Reign.  He  w  is  lent  beyond  Sea  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  againll  the  Fren.b.  He  married  the  Niece  and  Heir  of  Harry  Lord 
Cobban:,  and  tor  that  reafon  took  the  Title  of  Lord  Cebbam.     Dugdaic's  Baron.  Vol.  11.  p.  67. 

(3)  IValfingbam  obleivcs,  That  if  the  King  had  not  made  ufe  of  this  Precaution,  no  lei's  than  fifty  thoufand  Perfons  of  all  forts,  wouid  have  been  ready  to 
come  to  the  Amflance  of  the  Lollards,   p.  386. 

(4)  And  befides,  any  Perfon,  by  whole  Means  or  Advice  he  could  be  feized  or  arretted,  was  to  have  five  hundred  Marks.     Rym  \  Fori.  Tom.  IX-  p.  90. 

( 0  Sir  Rig^r  .Helen,  with  twenty  eight  more,  were  hanged,  and  burnt  in  St.Giles's  Fields.  Fox  Mart,  Hail,  hi  35.  Sir  John  OLicaftle  efcaped  out  of 
the  Tower,  as  is  related  above,  and  fled  into  Wales,  where  he  lived  above  four  Years.     Bale,  fol.  48. 
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cent  Blood  he  had  canted  to  be  fhed(i).     He  was  fucceed-     land  by  the  great  Peace,    that  is,    by  the  Treaty  Of  Brc-    1414, 
ed   by  Henry  Chubb,  Bifhop  of  St.  David's.     But  the     tigny 


lards  got  nothing  by  this  Change,  he  being  no  lefs  their 
Enemy  than  his  Predeceffor. 

I  left  the  Archbifhop  of  Bourges  and  the  Con  (table  d  Al- 
bret  at  London,  where  they  quickly  difcovered  the  King's 
Intentions.  The  Commiffioners  who  treated  with  them, 
demanded  in  Henry's  name,  whatever  had  been  taken 
from  England  fince  the  Treaty  or  Bretigny.  The  French 
replied,  They  had  no  InftrucYions  upon  that  head.  They 
propofed  however,  as  of  themfelves,  a  proper  means,  in 
their  Opinion,  to  procure  a  Peace  between  the  two  Kings. 
This  was  a  Marriage  between  the  King  of  England, 
and  Catherine  the  youngeft  of  Charles  IV's  Daughters. 
This  Princefs  had  four  Sifters,  of  whom  one  was  a  Nun, 
and  the  other  three  married.  So  it  was  fhe  alone  that 
could  be  offered  to  Henry.  This  Propofal  was  not  wholly 
reieaed.  Though  Henry  fhould  infill  upon  the  Reilitu- 
tion he  demanded,  as  being  the  fpeedieft  and  moll  effec- 
tual way  to  a  lafline  Peace,  what  the  French  Ambaffadors 
offered,  not  being  inconfiftent  with  the  Reilitution,  he 
thought  he  might  accept  it,  without  any  Prejudice  to  hnn- 
felf.  But  as  the  Ambaffadors  had  not  fufficient  Powers  to 
treat  upon  this  Affair,  it  was  only  agreed,  that  the  Truce 
fliould  be  prolonged  to  the  fecond  of  February  141  5. 

Prefently  after  the  departure  of  the  French  Ambaffadors, 
Henry  fent  five  into  France  { 2),  to  continue  the  Negotiation 
bec-un  at  London,  concerning  the  Reilitution  and  Mar- 
riage (3).  The  Ambaffadors  were  impowered  to  promife, 
in  the  King's  name,  that  he  would  not  ingage  in  any  other 
Marriage-Treaty  till  the  1  5th  of  May.  Nay,  they  might 
iE  that  Term,  if  it  was  thought  proper 


Another 
Embaffy. 
lb.  p.  13a. 


Henry's 
Demand,. 
p.  zb3,_ 


Elmham. 
Walling. 


II.  One  half  of  Prsroenee,  with  the  Earldoms  of  Beau- 
fort and  Nogent. 

III.  The  fix  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  which  remain- 
ed unpaid  of  King  John's  Ranfom. 

As  for  the  Marriage,  they  faid  plainly,  the  King  their 
Mailer  would  never  efpoufe  thePrincefs  Catherine,  unlefs  he  ■ 
was  fecure  of  a  firm  and  lafting  Peace  with  King  Charles. 
That  befides,  as  the  Oners  hitherto  made,  were  very  in- 
conliderable,  they  had  no  Power  to  treat  upon  that  Affair. 
That  therefore  it  would  not  onlv  be  fruitlefs  to  talk  of  the 
Marriage,  but  moreover  they  duril  not  meddle  with  that 
Article,  before  the  reft  were  fettled.  They  added  however, 
that  in  hopes  more  reafonable  Offers  would  be  made,  they 
were  willing  to  fpeak  their  Thoughts ;  that  no  lefs  could 
be  offered  with  the  Princefs,  than  two  Millions  of  Gold- 
Crowns. 

Some  davs  after,  the  Duke  of  Berry  delivered  them  a 
Writing,  containing  the  Offers  of  France,  in  order  to  a 
Peace,  with  the  Aniwers  to  their  Demands;  namely, 

I.  That  the  King  of  France  offered  Agenois,  Bafadois, 
Auch  in  part,  Pcrigord,  Efcarre,  Oleron,  Bigorre,  Sain- 
tcnge  beyond  the  Charente,  Hjhtercy,  (Montauban  excepted, 
with  all  the  Country  between  the  Tarn  and  the  Aveiron,) 
Angoumois  and  Rovergne. 

II.  That  the  King  could  not  difpofe  of  Provence,  fince 
he  was  not  the  Poffeffor,  nor  had  contributed  to  the  put- 
ting it  in  the  hands  of  the  prefent  Poffeffors. 

III.  That,  fince  for  the  fake  of  Peace,  he  was  willing 


PrThe  CourtVf  France  not  thinking  the  Powers  of  thefe     to  refign  fo  many  fine  and  rich  Provinces,  which  helaw- 
Ambaffadors  fufficient,  Charles  wrote  to  Henry,  that  if  he     fully  poffeffed,  the  King  of  England  ought  to  defift  from 


would  fend  Ambaffadors  with  fuller  Powers,  he  would 
readily  hear  them.  Upon  this  Letter,  Henry  difpatched 
five  more,  all  eminent  for  their  Birth  and  High-Polls ; 
namely,  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  the  Earls  of  Dorfet, 
Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  the  Lord  Grey  {4.). 

Thefe  Ambaffadors  entered  immediately  into  Conference 
with  Kin°-  Charles's  Commiffioners,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  the  D"uke  of  Berry  his  Uncle.  They  demanded  at 
firfl  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France  for  their  Mailer,  by 
virtue  of  his  Right,  as  Heir  of  Edward  III.  But  after 
a  fhort  Paufe,  they  added,  that  being  very  fenfible  their 
Demand  might  caufe  fome  Difguft,  they  would  make 
another,  with  a  Proteflation  however  that  it  fhould  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Rights  of  their  Sovereign.  Then  they 
limited  their  Demands  to  the  following  Articles : 

I.  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  in  full  So- 
vereignty. 

II.  The  Right  of  Sovereignty  over  the  Earldom  of  Wan- 


ders, and  Duchy  of  Bretagne. 

III.  Whatever  France  held  in  Guienne. 

IV.  All  in  general  that  was  given  up  to  EdwardUl,     Merlon  and  G 


any  farther  Demands. 

IV.  As  for  the  Marriage,  though  the  Dowry  of  a 
Daughter  of  France  was  fixed  to  much  lefs,  than  was  al- 
ready offered,  he  would  for  the  fake  of  Peace,  give  fix 
hundred  thoufand  Crowns. 

Thefe  Demands  and  Anfwers  were  the  fubjecl:  of  feve- 
ral  Conferences,  which  lalled  many  days,  but  of  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  particulars.  It  will  fuffice  to 
obferve  that  the  Ambaffadors  of  England  reduced  at  length 
all  their  Demands  to  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  a  million 
of  Crowns  for  the  Princefs's  Portion  (5).  But  as  the 
French  ftill  thought  this  Sum  exorbitant,  the  Englijh  inti- 
mated, it  might  be  leffened,  on  the  condition,  that  if 
two  Sons  fhould  come  of.  this  Marriage,  the  youngeft 
fhould  have  Montrevil  and  Pontbieu  in  full  Sovereignty.  But 
the  French  returned  no  Anfwer  to  this,  and  the  Conferences 
ended  March  13th,    14.14. 

Whilfl  this  Affair  was  negotiating  at  Paris,  the  Duke  The  Duke  of 
of  Burgundy's  Enemies  continued  to  ftir  up  King  Charles  Burgundy  is 


againft  him,  fo  that  conlidering  him  as  an  Enemy  to  his   ^"a"-.. 

"overnment,  he  refolved  to  make  War  upon  Mezerai. 
him.     To    that  end,    being  determined  to  command  his  charl« 
Army  in  Perfon,  he  went  and  took  the  Oriflamme  at  St.  ^7  "&""* 
Dennis  (6),  after  which  he  became  mafter  of  SoiJJons  and 
Compiegne,  feized  by  the  Duke.     Burgundy  was  then  un- 
able to  vvithltand  him,  becaufe  the  Flemings  refufed  toferve 
and  not  as  Vaffal  of  "the  Crown  of    him  againft  France,  which  gave  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  Op- 
portunity of  taking  Bapaume  alfo.     It  was  not  intended  to  and/all,  kttt 


by  the  Treaty  of.  Bretigny. 

V.  The  whole  Country  poffeffed  by  France  between  the 
Somme  and  Gravelin. 

VI.  Laftly,  That  all  thofe  Countries  fhould  be  rehgn- 
ed  to  the  King  of  England  in  full  Sovereignty,    to  hold 


France. 

Before  an  Anfwer  was  returned  to  thefe  Demands,  the 
Duke  of  Berry  earneftly  prell'ed  the  Ambaffadors  to  begin 
with  the  Negotiation  of  the  Marriage,  affirming  it  to  be 
the  proper  means  to  fettle  a  folid  and  lading  Peace  be- 
tween the  two  Kingdoms.  He  even  offered  a  very  confi- 
derable  Dowry  for  the  Princefs  Catherine,  but  the  Englijh 
would  confidcr  the  Marriage  only  as  a  Confequence,  and 
not  as  the  Foundation  of  the  Peace.  For  this  reafon, 
they  infilled  upon  fettling  firfl  the  Terms  of  the  Peace, 
before  any  mention  of  the  Marriage.  In  fine,  after  many 
Difputes  on  both  fides,  the  Englijh  Ambaffadors  confined 
themfelves  to  the  three  following  Articles,  to  which  they 
required  a  pofitive  Anfwer,  before  any  other  Affairs  fhould 
be  taken  in  hand. 


flop  there,  but  happily  for  him,  the  King  was  feized  with  °2',  ^i" 
a  frefh  Fit  of  Lunacy.     This  Accident  gave  the  Duke 
time  to  put  a  ftrong  Garrifon  into  Arras. 

King  Charles  being  unable  to  acl,  the  Dauphin  his  Son  The  Dauphin 
took  poffeffion  of  the  Regency,    as  having  an  indifputable  "  Regent. 
Right.     Whether  that  Prince  had  fome  reafon   to  be  dif- 
pleafed   with  the   Duke    of  Burgundy,    or  did  not  regard 
him,  fince  he  had  no  farther  need  of  him,  he  carried  the 
King  his  Father  before  Arras,    which  he  meant  to   be- 
fiege,  but  was  too  late.     The  Place  had  been  fo  well  pro- 
vided, that  it  was  not  eafy  to  take  it.     The  Difficulties  of  He  grant,  tbe 
the  Siege,   the  Sollicitations  of  the  Countefs  of  Hainault  the  DuktaPcace, 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  Siller,  and  perhaps  the  Dauphin's  pri- 
vate Intereib,     caufed  a  Peace  to  be  granted  to  the  Duke 
about   the  end   of  September,    though  upon  hard  Terms. 
By  the  Peace  the  King  granted   the  Duke  a  Pardon,  but 
excepted   five  hundred  of  his  Adherents.     It  was  alfo  a- 


(1)  He  was 
Goodwin's  Henry  V-   p.  33 


.'nd 


I.     They  demanded  whatever  was  given  up   to  Eng- 

the  third  Sun  of  Richard  Fax- Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel.     He  died  February  to,   and  lies  .buried  in  Canteriury  Cathedral.     Waljmgbam,   p.  3S6. 

~uh  BUho/of  Durban),  Richard  Beambamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Henry  Lord  Scrofe,    Hugh  Mortimer,  E  q;  and  Henry  Ware,  Profcffor  of  the  Chit 

(J?Ano'*a!t  thii "fame  time,  <was."  January  »»'    one  Year's  Truce,    beginning  at  February  ».  1  +  14,    was  concluded  between  England  and  CaJliU.     Ibid. 

P'  T\~\\~iebardCmrtr.ty,  Thomas  Beaufort,  Richard  Beambamp,  Richard  Nevil,  Richard  Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  John  Pelham,  and  Robert  IVatertcn,     Rymer's  Feed. 

T(0  Eachof  thefe  Crowns  was  to  amount  to  half  an  Englijh  Noble  ;  about  n'ne  Shillings  of  our  prefent  Money.     The  Fren,  h  offered  eight  hundred  thoufand. 

«/ Tstandard  focaHed  ftom  being  made  of  a  Silk  Stuff,  of  a  Gold  and  Flam:  Colour.     It  was  kept  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Deny,,    and  was  ufed  to  be  put 

bv  the  Abbot  into  the  Hands  oftheDefendcrofth.it  Monaftery.     The  Earls  of  Ponloift  or  Vexin  had  the    Honour  of  carrying  it,  as  Protectors  ofthis  Mo- 

aftcrv       Levis  VI  was  the  tuft,  who,  as  Earl  of  Vexin,  caufed  the  Oriflamme  to  be  carried  in  his  Arm  es,    which  was  continued  by  his  Succeffors,    till  the 

Englijh  nude  themfelves  Matters  of  Parti  under  Cbstrlei  VII,  who  after  freeing  himlelf  of  them,  brought  in  the  Uic  of  the  White  Cermet,  wh.ch  lince  that  time 

has"  been  the  chief  Banner  of  France.     Du  Cange. 
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Book  XI. 

greed,  that  al!  his.  Friends  fhould  remove  from  Court,  and 
himfelf  not  come  there,  unlefs  fent  for,  with  theconfent 
of  the  Council,  and  by  Letters  under  the  Great  Seal.  Fi- 
nally, that  the  King's  Banners  fhould  be  placed  on  the 
Walls  of  Arras. 

During  the  Preparations  in  France  for  the  War  I  am 
going  to  fpeak  of,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  being  greatly 
embarafled,  by  reafon  of  theObftinacy  of  the  Flemings,  fent 
into  England  the  Provoft  of  St.  Donas  to  renew  the  Treaty 
begun  with  Henry.  This  Envoy  had  Power  not  only  to 
conclude  an  Alliance  between  the  King  and  Duke,  but 
alfo  to  treat  about  the  King's  Marriage  with  the  Princefs 
Catherine.  In  all  appearance,  the  Duke  delired  the  King's 
Afiiflance  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  Government  of 
France,  and  then  undertook  to  accomplifh  the  projected 
Marriage  to  his  Benefactor's  Satisfaction.  This  difcovers 
what  were  then  that  Prince's  Deligns.  So  that  Alezerai 
juftly  faid,  the  Arms  of  the  Engtijh  were  drawn  mto  France 
by  the  Betrayers  of  their  Country.  The  Peace  of  Arras 
put  a  ftop  for  fume  time  to  this  Negotiation. 

Mean  while,  Henry  flill  continued  his  Refolution  to  im- 
prove the  Advantages,  promifed  by  the  Situation  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  France.  Fie  perceived  lie  fhould,  at  moll,  have 
to  deal  but  with  half  the  Forces  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
other  half  would  even  make  a  diverfion  in  his  favour. 
Befides,  he  faw  a  near  Profpect  of  concluding  very  fhortly 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  an  advantagious  Alliance. 
And  therefore,  without  further  delay,  he  had  called  a 
Parliament  at  Leiccjicr  for  the  3  oth  of  y^n'/,  to  have  their 
Approbation  of  his  Defign,  and. obtain  the  necelfary  Aids 
to  accomplifh  fo  great  an  Undertaking.  It  mufl  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  the  Writs  were  i/Tued  in  March,  whillt  the 
Provoft  of  St.  Donas  was  at  London. 

The  Parliament  being  met,  the  Clergy,  ever  incenfed 
againft  the  Lollards,  moved  by  their  Emillaries  to  revive, 
and  even  increafe,  the  Statutes  againft  Hereticks.  But  for 
once  their  Animofity  had  like  to  have  infrared  them.  The 
Project  formed  by  the  Commons  in  the  late  Reign  againft 
the  Ecclefiafticks,had  twice  mifcarried  by  the  exceffive  De- 
fire  of  IFickliff's  Followers  to  promote  that  Affair.  The 
Clergy  taking  advantage  of  this  Animofity,  intimated  to 
the  late  King,  that  fuch  a  Motion  could  not  but  proceed 
from  Hereticks,  with  whom  the  Houfe  of  Commons  a- 
bounded,  and  that  it  was  with  the  downfal  of  the  Clergy, 
that  the  deftruction  of  the  Catholick  Religion  was  to  be- 
gin. For  this  reafon,  Henry  IV  ftrongly  oppofed  it,  and 
with  that  haughtinefs  as  gave  great  Offence  to  the  Com- 
mons. Wherefore,  though  the  Members  that  were  no 
Friends  to  IVickliff's  Doctrine,  joined  in  the  Project,  yet 
they  could  not  hinder  the  too  great  Zeal  of  the  Lollards 
from  invincibly  oblfructing  the  Execution.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  its  former  ill  Succefs,  the  Projectors  had  not  en- 
tirely given  it  over.  They  had  only  refolvcd,  to  take  an- 
other courfe,  to  avoid  the  Inconvenience,  which  had  twice 
rendered  it  unfuccefsful.  To  that  end,  when  a  Motion 
was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  new  Statutes 
againft  the  Lollards,  thofe  who  before  oppofed  it,  readily 
gave  their  Content  (1).  The  Clergy  appeared  exceedingly 
well  pleafed.  The  Pulpits  every  where  refounded  thePraifes 
of  the  prefent  Parliament.  It  was  not  a  lack-learning  Par- 
liament, like  that  of  1 404,  but  it  was  the  wifeft,  and  moft 
zealous  for  Religion,  that  was  ever  aflcmblcd,  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  Monarchy.  The  truth  is,  nothing  could 
be  more  conformable  to  the  Clergy's  Defires,  than  the  Act 
palled  on  this  occafion.  It  was  enacted,  that  all  the  Ma- 
giftrate>  of  the  Kingdom,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  down 
to  the  meancft  Officer,  fhould  take  an  Oath  to  employ 
their  Power  to  extirpate  Hereticks,  and  aflift  the  Bifhops, 
in  the  execution  of  fo  good  a  Defign  (1).  This  Act  was 
no  fooner  pa  fled,  but  a  violent  Perfccution  was  raifed  aga  inft 
the  Lollards.  Several  were  burnt  alive.  Some  left  the 
Kingdom,  and  others  abjured  their  Religion,  toefcapethe 
Torments  prepared  for  them. 

But  fhortly  after,  the  Scene  was  changed,  with  refpedt 
to  the  Clergy.  They  did  not  dream  that  the  very  Per- 
fons,  who  lately  appeared  fo  zealous  for  Religion,  fhould 
think  of  deftroyingit  :  For  that  was  the  Idea  they  gave, 
of  the  Project  of  depriving  the  EcclefiafHcks  of  the  Riches 
they  enjoyed.     And  yet,  the  fame  Commons,  who  in  fo 
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authentick  a  Way  had  juft  fecured  thefnftlves  from  all 
Sufpicion  of  Herefy,  willing  to  comply  with  the  Kii 
demand  of  a  Subfidy,  piefenied  to  him  an  Addrefs,  pray- 
ing him  to  feize  the  Clergy's  Revenues.  This  Addrefs 
was  founded  upon  the  fame  Conliderations,  as  that  pre- 
fented  to  the  late  King  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  was 
maintained,  that  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  would  be 
much  better  employed  in  providing  for  fuch  a  Number  of 
Nobles,  Colleges,  and  Hofpitals  (3).  This  was  a  {tunning 
Blow  to  the  Clergy,  and  the  more,  becaufe  after  the  late 
Aft  now  in  a£tual  Execution,  there  was  riot  the  leaft  co- 
lour to  reprefent  tjie  Commons  as  Heretical  or  Favourers 
of  Herefy. 

The  King   himfelf,  who  was  going  to  begin  a  great  77*  JGig 
War,  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  there  was  a  ncccility  ''  "■ 
to  do  what  the  Commons  defired.    As  his  Revenues  would  j!,. \ 
of  courfe  be  greatly  increafed,  that  Confideration  did  not  a 
little  induce  him  to  hearken  to  fo  advantagious  a  Motion. 

The  Clergy  perceiving  their   Ruin  inevitable,  unlefs  TbtCbm 
fome  Remedy  was  found  againft  the  gathering  Stci  111,  met  f" '  '  J'"-' r! 
to  confult  about  means  to  avert,  01  at  leaft  to  weaken  it  as  ' 
much  as  poflible.     After  divers  Debates  upon  fo  impor- 
tant a  matter,  they  came  to  thefe  two  Refolut ions.     The  Tttyamttt 
firft  was,  to  refign  part  of  their  Riches  to  the  King,  in  ' 
order  to  fave  the  reft.    The  fecond,  to  divert  the  King's"" 
thoughts  from  dnmeftick  Affair.-.,  by   engaging    him  in  a 
foreign  War,  which  might   wholly  engrofs  him.     Tl  e 
frequent  Embaffics  from  Paris  to  London,  and  from  I  1  - 
don  to  Paris,  making  them  conclude,  the  King  was  medi- 
tating fome  Enterprize  againft  France,  they  refolved  to  ex- 
cite him  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Power  to  carry  War  into 
that  Kingdom.  Purfuant  to  thefe  Projects,  the  Archbifttop 
of  Canterbury,  who  undertook  to  be  Spokefman,  told  him, 
"  That  the  Motion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  vvhidi 
"  feemed  advantagious  to  the  Crown,  was  not  fo  in  rc.i- 
"  lity  :  That,   in  cafe  their   Project   was  executed,  the 
"  Church's  Revenues  would  be  put  to  Ufes,  unprofitable 
"  to  the  King  in  particular,    and  which  in  time  might 
"  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Sovereign  :    That   by 
"  augmenting  the  Number  and  Riches  of  the  Nobility, 
"  as  was  intended,  al  the  fame  time  would  be  increafed  a 
"  Power  which,  ever  fince  the  Foundation  of  the  Mo- 
"  narchy,    had    all    along  oppofed    the  Sovereigns,  and 
"  even  brought  fome  to  deftruction :  That  the  founding 
"  of  Hofpitals  would  feive  only  to  encourage  People  in 
"  Idlenefs,  when  they  ihould  fee  fo  many  Houfes  ready 
"   to  receive  them,  without  being  obliged  to  work  :   But 
"  that  the  Clergv,  more  fincerely  well-affected  to  the  King 
"  than   the   Commons,  were  very  willing  to  give  him, 
"  upon  this  occafion,  a  fenfible  Proof  of  their  Zeal  and 
"  Attachment  for  his  Perfon,  by  delivering  up  the  Alien  Tie 
"  Priories,  which  being  in  number  one  hundred  and  ten,  "-'  -*•'•'  -h' 
"  were  poflefled  of  Lands  that  would  conliderablv  increafe  ^' 
"  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown  :  That  the  Eftates  of  thefe  n«. 
"   Houfes  would  be  all  his  own,  whereas,   if  the  Project  HalJ- 
"  of  the  Commons  took  effect,  he  would  reap  no  advan- 
"  tage."     Whether  the  King  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  per- 
suaded by  thefe  Arguments,  or  thought  it  always  ad\  ifeable 
to  take  what  the  Clergy  voluntarily  offered,   he  accepted  He  accept!  cf 
of  the  Propofal.     Whereupon  the  Lands  of  thefe  Priories  "•  "':  ■■ 
werefrirai  him  by  Act  of  Parliament,  without  the  Clergy's  £?'  ''    . 

&  J  3.  ]\.    p.  2S3. 

oppofing  it  (4). 

Mean  while,  the  Clergy  being  apprehenfive,  that  fooner 
or  later,  the  King  would  have  what  the  Commons  offered 
him,  ferioufly  thought  of  executing  the  other  part  of  their 
Project.  For  that  purpofe,  the  Arc hbifhop  took  upon  him 
to  endeavour  to  perfuadc  the  King  to  make  War  upon 
France.  The  King's  Character,  his  late  Motions  with 
regard  to  the  Affairs  of  France,  and  the  univerfal  Defire  of 
the  whole  Kingdom,  put  him  in  hopes,  that  his  Defign 
would  be  crowned  with  Succefs.  Having  therefore  pre- 
pared a  proper  Speech,  he  took  occalion  to  fpeak  it  in  Par- 
liament, before  the  King  himfelf. 

He  began  with  infmuating  Encomiums  of  the  King's  H.il. 
Virtues,  faying,  he  was  worthy  to  wear  not  the  Crown 
of  England  only,  but  that  of  the  whole  World.  Then 
addrefTing  himfelf  to  the  King,  he  reprefented  to  him, 
"  That  it  was  not  for  his  Glory,  to  leave  the  King  of 
"  France  in  the  peaceable  Enjoyment  of  Normandy,  An- 


(1)  Andfo,  among  other  things,  it  was  ensiled,  That  whoever  read  the  Scriptures  in  Emjijh,  fhould  forfeit  Land,  Chattels,  Goods,  and  Life,  and  be 
condemned  as  Hereticks  to  Cod,  Enemies  to  the  Crown,  and  Traitors  to  the  Kingdom  ;  that  they  fhould  not  have  the  Benefit  of  any  Sanctuary  ;  and  that  if 
they  continued  obftinate,  or  relapfed  after  Pardon,  they  fhould  firft  be  hanged  for  Treafon  againft  the  King,  and  then  burned  for  Herefy  agrjiii  Gad.  Bale, 
fol.  46.      T.  Eln-iam,  p.  33,      JJvitn  For j.   p.  7. 

(2)  And  that  all  Perfons  convict  of  Herefy,  and  left  to  the  fcrular  Power,  fhould  forfeit  all  their  Lands  and  Goofs  to  the  King. 

(3)  They  remoriftrat:d,  That  the  Temporalities  of  the  religious  and  fp'jitual  Peifons  in  England,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  two  thoufend  Afarks 
yearly,  and  would  fuffice  to  maintain  fifteen  Earls,  fifteen  hundred  Knights,  fix  thoufand  two  hundred  Efquires,  and  a  hundred  Hofpitals,  and  twi  : 
Pounds  be  brought  yearly  into  the  King's  Treafure  ;  and,  that  befides  the  fbrefaid  Sum,  divers  religious  Houfes  pofTcffed  as  many  Temporalities  a. lj  nun- 
tain  fifteen  thoufand  Priefts,  and  Clerks,  allowing  to  each  feven  Mark*  a  Year.     Hall's  Clin*,  fol.  35.     Goodwin's  Hen.  V.  p.  42. 

(4)  Though  this  Aft  is  not  in  the  Statute  Book,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  Patent  Rolls,  That  the  Commons  confidered  that  die  Head  Abb  ys  beyond  Sea, 
poflefltng  the  Lands  and  Revenues  of  thefe  Alien  Priories,  great  Sums  of  Money  were  carried  out  of  the  Nation;  and  they  fbrtfaw,  that  when  the  War  was  be- 
gun withFrj/ire,  all  the  Subjects  of  England  holding  Lands  in  that  Kingdom  would  be  difpoffefTed,  they  therefore  made  this  Aft  to  dilTeize  thefe  foreign  Monafie- 
ries  of  the  Priories  alien,  and  veft  them  in  the  King.  One  of  Ptmfidd  in  Effcx,  and  another  of  WtlU  in  Norfolk,  belonging  to  St.  SufUn'i  in  A'rrwflMy,  vi  ere 
given  to  Join  WcdebMc,  Efrj;  to  hold  by  the  Prefent  of  a  Rofe  to  the  King,  on  Midfummcr  Day.     Rot.  Pa>  .  3  Hen-  5- 
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>../,■■',  Maine,  and  part  of  Guicnnc,  allthefePro-     Henry  might  be  decoyed  by  the 
;  vinces  having  been.wrefted  from  theKingsof  Englandby 

pure  Violence,  and  on  frivolous  Prerence-s.  That  it  was 
;  not  mil'  to  thefe  Countries  that  he  had  an  indifputable 
'  Right,  hut  he  might  alio  ver/  juftly  lay  Claim  to  the 

whole  Kingdom  of  France,   as  Heir  and   Succeflor  of 
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Henry,  on  his  part,  did  not'rejeot  the  . 
the  Marriage  was  conlidered  only  as  a  Confcouence  of  the 
Peace,  or  at  leaft,  i'uch  Conditions  were  annexed  to  it,  as 
fhould  procure  him  the  RefHtution  of  the  Provinces 
iince  the  Treaty  of  Brciigny.     He  feigned  to  fufter  hiin- 
felf  to  be  aniufed  to  a  certain  degree.      He    lent  Power 
upon  Power  to  his  Ambafladors,  to  prolong  the  time  c-i 
his  Engagement.      But  when  the   Match  was  propofed, 
the  fame  Ambafladors  refufed  to  treat,  till  the  Terms  of 
the  Peace  were  agreed  upon.     This  was  the  fubjecr  of  all 
the  Negotiations.     Mean  while,   it  is  certain,   both  Side. 
had  no  other  view  than  to  gain  time.     Henry  was  to.. 
wile,  not  to  perceive  that  France  would  never  comply  with 
his  Demands,  before  ftie  had  received  fome  ccniiderable 
lofs.     On  the  other  hand,  as  there  had  not  been  a  o-ood 
while,  any  great  Alteration  in  England,  befides  the°Ac- 
ceffion  of  a  new  King  to  the  Crown,  the  Court  of  France 
could   not   believe,  the  Englijh  were  able  to  fuppcrt  the 
threatened  War.     So  their  fole  View  was  to  amufe  Henry, 
till  time  fhould  caufe  fome  Revolution  in  the  Affairs  of 
either  Kingdom.     Henry  proceeded  gradually,  without  be- 
ing diverted,  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  Kingdom  capable 
of  giving  him  any  Disturbance.     France,  on  thecontrary, 
was  full  of  Diffenfions.     Thofe  at  the  helm,  were  more  TbeDifad- 
careful  to  fupport  themfelves  againft  the  oppofite  Party   ■""""i" 
than  to  prevent   the  King  of  England's  Deligns.     Nay,  lltT.'"1 
it  was  almoft  impoflible  for  them  to  take  juft  meafures  at 
fuch  a  Juncture.     The  Dauphin,   who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  Affairs,  was  a  Prince  more  hot  than  able.     But 
though  his  Capacity  had  been  greater,  what  could  he  have 
done,  ingaged  as  he  was  between  two  Factions,  which 
divided  the  Kingdom,  and  whereof  neither  was  really  at- 
tached to  his  Intereft  ?  Befides,  neither  the  Dauphin,'  nor 
the  Orleans  Faction,  could  imagine,  that,  after  an  Inter- 
miffion  for  two  whole  Reigns,  the  King  of  England  would 
ferioufly   think   of  averting   his   Right  to  the  Crown  of 
France.      We  find  in  the  Englijh  Hiffory,  that  after  Henry  Tie  Diu- 
had  fent  the  firft  time  to  demand  the  Crown  of  France,  phin'*/e»». 
the  Dauphin,  in  derifion  6T  his  Youth,  fent  him  for  a  ?K-f^"Ji*t '" 
fent  a  Tun  of  Tennis-Bails,   intimating  no  doubt,  that  he  Cawon. 
thought  him  fitter  for  Play,  than  for  War(4)  ;  but  he  was 
foon  of  another  Opinion.     Such  was  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Court  of  France,  whilft  Henry  was  wholly  employed  m 
Preparations  to  accomplifh  his  defigns. 

The  Refolution  taken  by  the  Parliament  of  Leiccjler,  France  fo- 

opened  the  Eyes  of  thofe  who  governed  France      Thev g'"'  to  take 

exercile  the  1  alents  Heaven  had  bleffed  him  with,  and     were  fenfible  at    length,    that  Henry  was  in earneft    and  t "  **" 

7  *mz "?r f noblef reprofe' abut rre' without  perceived' not  wkh°* co^r™, \hat kS; Xfure* 

diead.ng  the  difficulties  for  fo  juft  and  glorious  a  Con-  to  over-reach  them,  of  the  fame  means  praffifed  by  therS 
int'  I  H°  17,  J«.\mthe"^I»wfrfulPrmce  felves  to  amufe  him.  The  Negotiations  concernfng^he 
m  Europe.  He  clofed  his  Speech  with  faying,  that  if  Marriage,  and  the  frequent  Prolongation  of  his  voluntary 
the  King  would  be  pleafed  to  take  ,n  hand  fo  noble  an  Engagement,  were  only  a  decoy,  to  hinder  Franc  from 
Enterpnze,  the  Clergy  would  give  him  a  larger  Subfidy  sparing  for  her  Defence.  This  plainly  enougTappearS 
than  was  ever  granted  to  any  of  his  Anceftors,  and  he  m  the  Parliament's  Refolution.  Then  it  was  thft  3SS, 
didnotqueftion  but  the  Laity  would  be  of  the  fame     or  the  Dauphin's  Council,   thought  it  time  to  think  leril 

oufly  of  giving  Henry  fome  Satisfaction.     To  that  end,  Art.  Pub. 
Secretary  Col  was  difpatched  with  frefh  Offers,  but  which  IX  P-  '3» 
were  very  fhort  of  his  Pretenfions.     Before  the  Parliament 
of  Leicejler,  Henry  had,  as  one  may  fay,  demanded   the 
whole  Kingdom  of  France,  but  /lightly,  and  to  ferve  as 
Foundation  for  his  other  Demands.     But  when   he  found 
himfelf  fupported  by  his  Parliament,  he  talked  at  a  much 
higher  rate,  andfeemed  unwilling  to  be  fatisfied  with  what 
he  had  demanded  at  firft.     However,   to  amufe  France, 
he   ftill  pretended  to  defire  the  Affair  might  be  determined 
by  a  Negotiation.     To  that  end,  he  readily  confented,  the 
Marriage  fhould  be  treated  of,  and  the  Term  of  his  En- 
gagement prolonged  to  the  15  th  of  Augujl,  impowering  ibiJ.  i4», 
his  Ambafladors,  to  extend  it  as  much  farther  as  they  fhould  '41- 
judge  proper.     But  all  this  mads  him  not  delay  or  inter- 
rupt his  Preparations  for  War. 

Mean  while,   the  Negotiation  with  the  Duke  of  Bar-  Henry  «*- 
gundy  ftill  continued,   whilft  that  Prince  was  moft  preffed  """" h" 
by  his  Enemies.     In  the  Month  of  June,  Henry  fent  to  SiT* 
him  Philip  Morgan,  aPerfon  of  great  Abilities,  whom  he  Duteof 
always   imployed    in    the   moft    important   Negotiations.  Bl"°' 
Morgan's  publick  Inftrudions  were   only  to  renew  the P° 
Truce  with  the  Flemings.     But  the  Choice  of  this  Am- 
baflador,  and  the  Million  of   Copin   de  la  Vieuville  into 
England,  from  the  Duke  (5),  with  the  Circumftances  of 
the  time,  are  plain  Evidences,  thofe  goings  and  comings, 


'  Edward  III.  Then  he  largely  urged  the  Reafons 
;'  which  have  been  related  in the~Reign  of  Edward.  He 
"  talked  (.1  the  Salic  Law  as  a  Chimera,  which  was  built 
'  upon  no  good  foundation,  and  which,  being  repugnant 
'  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  could  not  be  admitted,  though 
;'  it  was  as  real  as  imaginary.  He  afferted,  that  Pepin 
'  the  Short,  who  difpoffeffed  the' Family  of  Mercrveus, 
■'  claimed  the  Crown,  as  Heir  to  Blithilda,  Daughter  of 
'  Clothaire  I,  and  that  Hugh  Capet,  founded  his  Title  upon 
'  his  being  defcended  from  a  Daughter  of  Lewis  le  Dc- 
■'  bonnaire.  He  added,  that  thefe  Claims,  which  would 
'  have  been  ridiculous,  if  the  Salic  Law  had  been  in  force 
'  ever  Iince  Pharamond,  were  clear  Evidences  of  its  be- 
'  ing  then  unknown.  That  befides,  fuch  a  Law  would 
'  be  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God  himfelf,  who  difpofed 
'  in  a  very  different  manner  of  the  Inheritance  of  Zelo- 
'  phehad,  in  favour  of  his  Daughters.  That  the  famous 
'  French  Ci\  ilians  had  confeifed,  that  the  Salic  Law  was 
'  a  contradiction,  both  to  the  Law  of  God  and  Na- 
'  ture  (1).  In  fine,  that  the  glorious  Succefs  with  which 
'  God  had  crowned  the  Arms  of  Edward  III,  plainly 
<  fhewed,  that  God  approved  not  this  pretended  Law. 

•  That  if  afterwards  he  permitted  that  Monarch,  and 
'  the  Prince  of  Wales  his  Son,  to  end  their  days  before 
'  they  could  repair  their  Loifes  in  France,  nothing  can 
'■  be  inferred  from  thence  againft  the  Juftice  of  their 
'•  Rights.  That  by  his  Judgments,  he  was  pleafed  to 
1  punifh  the  Sins  of  the  Englijh  Nation,  but  never  in- 
'  tended  to  deprive  the  Heirs  and  Succeffors  of  Edward, 
■  of  their  juft  Rights  to  the  Crown  of  France.  That 
;  the  Interruption  of  the  Profecution  of  thefe  Rights, 

•  occasioned   by    the  Slothfulnefs   of  Richard  II,    and 

•  the  Troubles  of  the  late  Reign,  could  not  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  entire  delifting.  That  England  enjoying 
at  prefent  a  happy  Tranquillity,  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  Prince  endowed  with  fo  many  excellent 
Qualities,  the  rclinquifhing  of  thefe  juft  Pretenfions, 
would  be  renouncing  all  the  Rules  of  Prudence  and 
Politicks.  That  moreover,  the  Pofture  of  Affairs  in 
France  prefented  an  opportunity,  which  would  in  vain 
be  fought  hereafter.     Finally,  he  exhorted  the  King  to 


"  mind. 

Moft  Hiftorians  pretend,  this  Speech  made  fuch  a  fudden 
and  wonderful  Impreliion,  that  Henry  immediately  refolved 
to  profecute  his  Title  to  the  Crown  of  France.  But  the 
forementioned  Negotiations  upon  this  fubjedt,  plainly  fhew, 
this  Refolution  was  already  taken,  and  that  the  Bufinefs  at 
prefent  was,  only  to  obtain  the  Parliament's  Approbation. 
To  this  the  Archbilhop's  Speech  perhaps  greatly  conduced. 
At  leaft,  it  is  certain,  the  Commons,  before  they  broke 
up,  approved  the  defign,  and  granted  the  King  a  Subfidy 
of  three  hundred  thoufand  Marks  (z)  to  begin  the  Execu- 
tion thereof.  Nay,  it  is  likely,  the  Archbifhop,  on 
thisoccafion,  acted  in  concert  with  the  King,  either  to 
found  the  Inclination  of  the  Commons,  or  to  excite  them 
to  a  War.  Be  this  as  it  will,  this  Refolution  perfedly 
correfponding  with  the  Clergy's  Project,  it  is  no  wonder, 
the  Archbifhop  fo  ftrongly  urged  the  Neceflity  of  a  War. 
And  indeed,  this  Affair  was  no  fooner  refolved  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  Bill  intended  againft  the  Clergy  fell  of  its 
felf,   People's  Minds  being  otherwife  employed  (3). 

All  the  reft  of  this  Year  was  fpent  in  continual  Embaffics 
to  London    or   Paris.      The  French  would  fain  have  had 
lte  Henry's  Marriage  with  the  Princefs  Catherine,  to  be  an 
^England,  equivalent  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  Demands  of  Eng- 
ix./ijo    Lmd-     This  was  the  ProJca  the7  Ilad  formed,  imagining, 


Burgundy. 
.  179. 


Ri%li}\C£~MViu    Affl'nt  °f  theE"h°PS  and  L°rds'  ™   theKi"S  two   whole  Tenths,   and    two  Fifteenth,  to  be  Jevied  on  the  Lairy. 
R  t.  rJZ&.  V.  M.  .7-     DugJaUh  Bar-n.    Vol.  I    p    Z    -  -  -   ArZ  r        ^  t    r  fi  ^^f'J   Wh,°h  WaS  Srantol  ^cording!," 

<^'J^T  ^tlw'   ^  W0UlJ  rCFy  h'm  W',h  Ej,h  °f  W«  *"*  »**  S-k«  ""  ««-l-  O^  5jvS*3*y  t  Racket,  fu*. 
(5;  On  Iftvanier  16.     See  Rymert  Feed.  Tern.  IX.  p.  179. 
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14.    H  E  N  R  Y    V. 


i4,  ,  were  not  to  projong  only  :r  Truce  of  Commerce,  where 
there  w.is  no  grc.it  difficulty.  Befides,  the  difcovery 
hereafter,  will  (hew,  what  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
then  meditating,.  flic  gaining  of  that  Prince  to  his 
Intereft  was  very  material  to  Henry,  A  fairer  Opportu- 
nity could  not  offer,  fince  it  was  a(  a  time  when  the 
Court  of  France  fhewed  no  regard  for  him.  But  he  de- 
murred, it  feems,  upon  making  fo  extraordinary  a  Step, 
and  was  unwilling  to  have  recourfe  to  Henry,  without  an 
abfolute  Neceffity.  In  all  thefe  Negotiations  were  fpent 
the  Year  141 4. 
til?.  J'1  tne  beginning  of  the  next  Year,  Henry  Confented 

A&.  Pub.  to  a  Prolongation  of  the  Truce,  to  the  firft  of  Afay. 
IX.  p.  183,  Mean  while,  the  Court  of  France,  alarmed  at  the  great 
\gv,  m/.  Preparations  in  England,  fent  again  the  Archbifhop  of 
219,  220.  Bourga,  with  eleven  more  AmbafTadors.  Probably  the 
Archbifhop  made  fome  new  Offer  to  Henry,  but  which 
ThcTruce  was  not  confuierable enough  to  content  him.  All  he  could 
fnkngeda-  obtain  was,  a  farther  prolongation  of  the  Truce,  to  the 
*"*Ij.         ith  of  June. 

Henry  tills  Whilft  thefe  AmbafTadors  were  at  London,  the  King 
the  Lords  ti  affembled  (1)  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  at  leaft 
is  rtjoividt,  ^  man    as  were  wi  h in  rjiftancg.     When  they  were  met, 

p.  in.        he  acquainted  them,  by  the  Bilhop  of  VVtncheJter  his  Un- 
cle, and  Lord  Chancellor,  with  his  Refolution,  of  going 
in  Pcrfon,  and  carrying  War  into  France,  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  Inheritance  of  his  Anceffors.     This  Declaration 
feemed  needlcfs,  fince  the  great  Men  had  been  fufficiently 
informed  of  his  defign.   But  probably,  his  Intent  was*  to 
oblige  the  French  AmbafTadors  to  difcover  at  once  what 
they   had  to  propofe,  he  imagining  they  (till   kept  back 
part  of  their  Inftruclions.     The  prefcllt  Polture  of  Af- 
fairs in  France  made  him  hope,  they  would  offer  to  put 
Things  upon  the  foot  of  the  Treaty  of  Brctigny.     If  fo, 
he  would  doubtlefs  have  been  finished  with  fo  conhdera- 
ble  an  Advantage,  tho'  he  had,  for  fome  time,    laid  claim 
TtiTme     to  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France.     The  Archbifhop  of 
fnlongida-  Bourges,  no  longer   queftioning  the  King's  defigns,  told 
fr'262, 2S2.  him,  he  wanted  to  go  to  France  for   frefh   Inftruclions; 
upon  which  Henry  confented  the  Truce  fhould  be  again 
Ibid.  prolonged  to  the  1  5th  of  July.     The  fame  Prelate  being 

returned  to  England,  a  few  days  before  the  Expiration 
of  the  Truce,  added  fomcthing  more  to  the  former  Of- 
fers; but  it  was  to  no  purpofe.     Nothing  was  capable  of 
The  Anh-    fatisfying  Henry,  but  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny.  The  Arch- 
BoS Ss      bifhop  demanded  his  Anfwer  in  writing,  and  the  King  or- 
bMimrds    dered  it  to  be  given  him  immediately.  Some  add,  that  the 
totbcKing.   Archbifhop  feeing  all  Ceremony  was  at  an  end,  upbraided 
pet  twins!    tne  King,  that,  not  content  with  a  Crown  unjuftly  wrefted 
Waiting,       from  Richard  II,  by  his  Father,  he  would  invade  that  of 
France  to  ;  but    he  fhould  find  it  more  difficult  than  he 
imagined. 
Henry  m-        Every  thing  being  ready  for  the  Departure,   Henry  or- 
harksbis       dered  all  his  Troops  to  repair  immediately  to  Southampton, 
Troops,  and  w]lere  thCy  were  t0  embark,  and  went  thither  himfelf  to 
Negotiation  g've  orders,  as  the  Troops  and  Tranfports  arrived.   Whilft 
mitt  tie       he  was  thus  employed,   he  gave  frefh  Powers  to  Philip 
Dub  of       Morsan,  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  the  Duke 

Burgundy.  e>       '  *»,,«„  i  i-r^i  i 

Aft.  Pub.  of  Burgundy.  This  thews,  that  the  Duke,  who  was 
IX'.  p.  304.  ftill  at  the  Court  of  France,  held  private  Intelligence  with 
Wali.nj.  ]-ieniy^  aml  had,  probably,  conduced  very  much  to  ingage 
him  in  this  Undertaking.  Their  Treaty  however  was 
not  concluded  till  two  Years  after. 
A  Pin  a-  Henry  was  preparing  to  depart  about  the  end  of  'July, 

lKm  diL-    or  beginning  of  Augujl (z).  Moft  part  of  his  Troops  were 
nercd.  now   embarked,    when   he   had   notice  of  a   Confpiracy 

Aft.  Pub.     acainft  his  Perfon,  formed  by  thofe,  whom  he  thought  to 
T^LMns?"    navc  had  lcait  Reafon  to  fufpecl.    If  we  believe  the  Englijh 
Walling.       Hiftorians,  the  Court  of  France  dreading  the  Succefs  of 
Elmham.      the  War,  had  employed  a  vaft  Sum  of  Money  to  bribe 
Men  to  kill  the  King.   They  mount  this  Sum  to  a  Mil- 
lion of  Livres,  which  is  no  wonder,  conlidering  the  Qua- 
lity of  the  Perfons  concerned  in  the  Plot ;  namely,  Ri- 
chard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Brother  of  the  Duke  of  Torkt 
Henry  Sirope  Lord  Treafurer,   who  commonly  lay  in  the 
fame  Room  with  the  King,  and  Thomas  Grey  a  Knight 
Waning.      of  Northumberland,  and   Privy-Counfellor  ( 3 ).     It  is  not 
very  certain  however,  that  they  had  a  defign  upon  the 


5;* 


King's  Lire ;  at  leaf!  the  E..rl  of  Cambridge's  Cbnfi  (Eonj     ,  +  ,;. 

extant  in  the  Collection  of  the  puhlick  Acts,  contains  no 
thing  like  it.     It  onl)  appears,  that  they  had  confpircd  lx 
to  fee  the  Jul  of  March  at  their  head,  and  conducl  him 
where  they  hoped  to  raife  an  Army,  hv  making  ui'e  of 
the  Name  of  Richard  II,  as  if  he  were  (fill  alive.  That, 
if  they  could  not  deceive  the  People  by  a  Mean,  fo  fre- 
quently prafthed,  their  Intent  was  to  publifha  Manifettd 
in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  March,  inviting  the  People 
to  reftore  that  Prince  to  his  Rights  ufurped  by  the  Houfe 
of  Lancajler.     As  they   could  not  make  ufe  of  the  Earl  p.  -jC0, 
of  March's  Name,   Without   havhig  him  in  their  Power, 
or  at  leaft  in  their  Party,  they  could  not  help  informing; 
him  of  the  Plot.     The   Earl  was  greatly   embarrafledj 
when  the  Secret  was  told  him.     A  Crown,  which  he 
believed  to  be  his  lawful  Right,  was  worth  the  Pains  of 
running  fome  risk  to  obtain  it.     But  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  finished,  the  Confpirators  aclcd  not  from  a  Mo- 
tive of  Juftice  or  Affection  for  his  Perfon.    Befico,  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  Iffue  could  not  but  difcouragc.  him. 
Mean  while,  he  was  prefled  very  earncftly  to  entcA  into 
the  Confpiracy.     In  fhort,  not  being  able  to  refolve  im- 
mediately,  he  defired  time  to  confider  of  fo  important  ari 
Affair  ;  anj  it  was  with  great  Difficulty,  that  he  obtained 
the  reft   of  that  Day.     During  this  Interval,    he   made 
fuch   Reflections,  as  induced  him  to  acquaint  the  King 
with  the  whole.     Henry,  furprized  at  the  News,   imme- 
diately ordered  the  Confpirators  to  be  feized,  v>  ho,  con- 
fessing their  Guilt,  were  condemned  and  executed.   The 
Earl  of  Cambridge  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  were  beheaded  ;  77,  ,.,- 
but    the    Lord    Scrope   fuffered  the   ulual   Punifhmcnt   of funijbed. 
Traitors.     This  was  as  it  were  the  firft   Spark  of  that  [..'.  ' 
Flame,  which  confumed,    in  procefs  of  time,  the   two 
Houfes  of  Lancajler  and  }  ork.   As  the  Eai  1  of  Cambridge 
had  married  a  Sifter  of  the  Earl  of  March,  very  likely, 
he  had  engaged  in  the  Plot,  with  a  view  to  procure  the 
Crown    for  Richard  his   Son,  prelumptive  Heir  of  that 
Earl,  who  had  no  Children. 

This  Affair  detaining  Henry  at  Southampton  longer  than  Henry 
he  imagined,  he  could  not  fail  till  the  1  8th,  or  19th,  of ' " 
Augujl.  His  Fleet  confifted  of  fifteen  hundred  Tranfport-  McSeu 
Ships,  on   which  were  embarked  fix  thoufand  Men   at 
Arms,  and  twenty  thoufand  Archers  (4)  making  in  all, 
an  Army  of  about  fifty  thoufand  Men.     He  was  attended 
by  the  Earls  of  Dorfet,   Kent,  Comical,  Salisbury,   Hunt- 
ingdon, with  many  other  Nobles.    On  the  21ft  of  Augujl,  Ltttlis  at 
he  landed  his  Troops  (5)  at  Havre  dc  Grace  in  Normandy,  Havre  de 
and    without  lofs  of  time,  marched  to   Harfleur,  about  Grac«-. 
nine  Miles  diftant.  That  Place  was  ftfong  and  well-ftored.  El'mbam!" 
A   little  before,  four   hundred  Men  at  Arms  were   fent 
thither,   befides  a  great  number  of  neighbouring  Nobles, 
who  voluntarily  came  there.     The  Garrifon  made  a  vi-  Tales  Har- 
gorous  Defence,  but  however,  in  a  fhort  time  were  forced  fletir>  *** 
to  capitulate,  and  prornife  to  furrender  the  Place,  unlefs^'. ,.{/,' 'E'n„_ 
relieved  within  three  days.  The  Term  being  expired,  and  lifh. 
no  Relief  come,  Henry  took  pofleffion  of  the  Town  (6), 
and  expelling  the  Inhabitants,   planted  an   Englijh    Colony 
in  their  room,  as  Edward  III  had  formerly  done  at  Ca- 
lais (7). 

This  Place  being  of  the  utmoft  Importance,  Henry 
would  not  depart,  till  it  was  entirely  repaired,  and  put  in  Aft.  Pub. 
a  good  ftate  of  Defence.  In  the  mean  while,  he  fent  Bf.p.jij. 
a  written  Challenge  to  the  Dauphin,  offering  to  decide 
all  their  Differences  by  a  tingle  Combat  between  their 
two  Perfons.  Thefe  differences,  according  to  the  King's 
Notion,-  concerned  no  lefs  than  the  whole  Kingdom  of 
France.  If  he  directed  himfelf  to  the  Dauphin,  it  was 
becaufe  of  his  Father's  Diftemper,  which  rendered  him 
uncapable  of  accepting  fuch  a  Challenge.  But  as  it  was 
not  in  the  Dauphin's  Power,  to  hazard,  in  a  fingle  Com- 
bat, the  Crown  of  France,  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Henry  offered,  in  cafe  he  was  Conqueror,  to  let  King- 
Charles  enjoy  it  during  his  Life.  Moreover,  he  proteft- 
ed,  this  Propofal  came  wholly  from  himfelf,  without  any 
Suggeftion  from  his  Council,  or  Family  ;  and  therefore, 
he  pretended,  it  could  not  be  prejudicial  to  his  Rights, 
or  thofe  of  his  Succeffors.  This  Challenge  was  dated  at 
his  Town  of  Harfleur,  September  16.    1415.  It  does  not 


(1)  On  April  16.     Rymir's  Feed.  Tom.  IX.  p.  222. 

(2)  Betides  the  Ships  which  be  built  in  his  own  Ports,  he  hired  of  the  Hollanders  and  Zealandets  many  Tranfport-VclTels.  Ryti/er's  Feed.  T?m.  IX.  p-  2  re. 
2 1 6.  And,  on  May  2S,  he  iflued  rut  Orders  to  the  Bdhops,  to  put  all  the  Clergy  within  their  Dioceies,  in  a  Condition  of  array,  fuitable  to  their  Eitetcs 
and  Incomes.     Ibid.  p.  2 c 3 -    John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  left  Regent,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  England.     Ibid.  p.   227,  305. 

(3)  Though  Thomas  Grey  is  called  here,  and  by  fome  of  our  Hiftorians,  Earl  of  Ndrthumberlar.d,  yet  Ire  could  not  be  fo,  feeing  Henry  Percy,  Son  of  Ht- 
(pur,  was  reltored  to  that  Honour  in  the  2d  of  Henry  V,  as  appears  by  the  Parliament  Rolls,  zHin.V.  M.  17.  See  above,  p.  510.  Note  (3).  Dugdale  fiys, 
this  Griy  was  ot  the  Familv  of  Lord  Grey  of  Wirk  in  Northumberland.  Vol.  II.  p.  449.  Goodivm  calls  him  St.  Tb:r:js  Gny,  a  Knight  of  NortpstmterUnd, 
p.  64  ;  and  Walfingham  itiies  him  a  Northern  Knight,  p.  389 .  He  was  one  of  thofe  that  attended  the  King  in  his  Expedition  into  Frar.cey  with  twenty  fou  j 
Men  at  Arms,  and  forty  eight  Archers.  Rymsr\  Feed.  Tom   IX.  p.  259.     He  is  called  there  only  'Thomas  Grey,  Chevalier. 

(4)  Twenty-four  thoufand,   fays  Monjirelet,  r.  142. 

(0  According  to  IValJingharr,  he  landed  in  Normandy,  Augujl  14.  p.  390.  But  according  to  T.  Li'vius,  he  embarked  Augujl  II.  p  S.  The  13th,  faya 
Elmham,   p.  36. 

(6)  The  Siege  laired  five  Weeks.     Waif.   p.  320. 

(7)  He  put  forth  a  l'ri-clam.ition  throughout  England,  that  all  Perfons  who  would  come  over  and  iettle  at  Harjltur.  mould  have  Houfes  feaired  to  them  and 
their  Heir,,  up^n  which  great  Number^  tranlplanted  themfelvcs  and  Families  thither.  The  King  made  his  Untie,  Thomas  Seatifirt  Earl  ot  Dorjit,  Governor; 
with  whom   he  joined  Sir  John  Fajhijf.     Hall,  fj.  45. 
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appear,  that  the  Dauphin  fent  any  Anfwer.  The  truth 
is,  the  offer  was  too  difadvantagious  to  him»  fince  he 
would  have  ventured  a  Crown,  of  which  his  Father  was 
in  actual  pofleiJion,  and  which  he  was  of  courfe  to 
inherit  ;  whereas  Henry  would  have  hazarded  only  bare 
Pretentions. 

The  Conqueft  of  Harfleur  might  have  rendered  Henry 
fatisfied  with  the  Succefs  of  his  firft  Campaign,  begun 
a  little  too  late,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ill  State  of 
his  Army  had  not  exceedingly  troubled  him.  The  Flux, 
which  was  got  amongft  his  Troops,  had  made,  and  ftill 
did  make,  fuch  Ravage,  that  not  above  the  fourth  Part 
of  his  Army  were  able  to  bear  Arms.  This  Diftemper 
had  not  fcized  the  common  Soldiers  only,  but  even  the 
moll  confiderable  Perfons  were  not  free  from  it.  The 
Biihop  of  Norwich,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  (1),  were 
already  dead  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  the  King's 
Brother,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (2),  and  feveral  other 
Officers  of  DifTinclion,  were  fo  dangeroufly  ill,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  England,  in  hopes  of  a 
Cure. 

At  the  fame  time,  Henry  learned  from  all  Parts,  that 
the  French  weie  aflembling  their  Forces  with  great  di- 
ligence, to  give  him  Battle.,  Till  the  taking  of  Har- 
f.eur,  the  King  of  France  feems  not  to  have  believed, 
the  King  of  England  ferioufly  intended  to  wage  War, 
fince  they  had  made  no  Preparations  for  their  Defence. 
But  after  the  lofs  of  fo  important  a  Place,  King  Charles's 
Council  eafily  perceived,  it  was  neceflary  to  affembleall 
the  Forces  of  the  Kingdom,  to  flop  the  Progrefs  of  an 
Enemy,  who  began  to  be  very  formidable.  The  great 
Armament  France  was  preparing,  the  ill  State  of  the 
Englifi  Armv,  and  the  Approach  of  Winter,  obliged 
Henry  to  think  of  retreating.  He  might,  it  feems,  have 
re-imburked  at  Harfleur  ;  but,  whether  he  thought  it 
would  look  too  much  like  a  Flight,  or  forefaw  not  all 
the  Obftacles  he  afterwards  encountered,  or  for  fome 
other  unknown  Reafon,  he  refolved  to  retire  by  Land  to 
Calais. 

The  March  he  undertook  was  difficult,  at  a  Seafon 
when  the  Rains  began  to  fpoil  the  Roads.  But  it  became 
much  more  fo  by  unexpected  Accidents.  The  French 
having  forcfeen,  or  heard  of  his  Dcfign,  fpeedily  broke 
down  the  Bridges,  and  Caufeways  in  his  Rout,  and  de- 
ftroyed,  or  removed  into  the  fortified  Towns,  the  Provi- 
fions  and  Forage  that  he  might  have  found  in  the  Coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  the  Conftable  d'Albret,  with  a 
Body  of  Troops  drawn  together,  whilft  the  reft  were  pre- 
paring, continually  harrafTed  the  Englijh,  and  conftrained 
them  to  march  very  clofe,  and  to  be  always  upon  their 
Guard.  All  thefe  Difficulties  hindered  their  advancing  fo 
fpeedily  as  was  neceflary,  to  free  themfelves  from  their  ill 
Situation. 

Amidft  all  thefe  obftacles  to  his  March,  Henry  proceed- 
ed along  the  Somme,  in  expectation  of  paffing  that  River 
at  tne  Ford  of  Blanchctaque,  as  Edward  III  had  done  the 
day  before  the  Battle  of  CreJJy.  But  when  he  came  there, 
he' found  that  Pafs  rendered  impracticable  by  fharp  Stakes 
fixed  in  the  River,  and  defended  moreover  by  a  Body  of 
Troops  (?),  ported  on  the  oppofitc  Bank.  He  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  to  find  his  Project  could  not  be  executed. 
It  was  neceflary  however,  either  to  pafs  the  Somme,  or 
refolve  to  return  to  Harflewr,  through  the  fame  Difficulties 
he  had  already  been  expofed  to,  and  even  without  know- 
ing, when  he  came  there,  how  to  fubfift  his  Army.  In 
this  Extremity,  he  determined  to  march  higher  up  the 
River,  even  to  its  Source,  though  it  was  much  out  of  his 
wav.  As  he  advanced,  he  every  where  found  the  Bridges 
broken  down,  and  the  Fords  guarded  by  Troops,  intrench- 
ed on  the  other  Side. 

As  in  fo  ill  a  Situation,  there  was  no  other  Remedy 
but  Patience,  Henry  took  all  pofiible  Care  to  inftil  it 
into  his  Troops,  by  taking  his  ihare  of  the  Wants  and 
Hardfhips  they  laboured  under.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
thefe  Hudfhips  were  not  proper  to  ftop  the  Courfe  of 
their  Diftemper,  and. that  on  the  contrary,  great  numbers 
fell  fick  in  their  March.  At  laft,  to  compleat  his  Mis- 
fortune, Henry  heard,  that  the  King  of  France  was  come 
to  Roan,  and  had  fent  to  the  Conftable  fourteen  thou- 
fand Men  at  Arms,  with  all  the  Princes  and  great  Lords 


Vol.  I. 

of  the  Kingdom,  except  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bur- 
gundy. The  Dauphin  was  defirous  of  commanding  the  Ar- 
my, but  the  King  would  not  give  him  leave.  The  Con- 
ftable, who  had  alfo  drawn  together  many  other  Troops, 
receiving  fo  ftrong  a  Reinforcement,  called  a  Council  of 
War,  where  it  was  iinanimoufly  refolved  to  give  the  Eng- 
lijli  Battle.  But  as  the  French  Generals  thought  them- 
felves fure  of  Victor)',  confidering  die  Supenoiuy  of 
their  Forces,  they  judged  it  proper,  inftead  of  continuing 
to  guard  the  .Somme,  to  let  the  Engl/fi  Army  pals,  and 
to  poft  themfelves  on  the  Road  to  Calais.  ThisRefolution 
being  taken,  they  went  and  expected  their  Enemies  in 
the  Earldom  of  St.  Pol,  in  order  to  draw  them  over  the 
Somme,  into  a  Place  where  they  fhould  not  be  able  to  turn 
back. 

It  is  certain,  that  by  paffing  the  River,  Henry  ran  into 
manifeft  Danger,  fince  there  was  no  Mean  between  con- 
quering ajid  perifhing.  It  is  true,  he  might  have  returned 
to  Harfcur,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  that  was  left  ha- 
zardous, confidering  the  Difficulties  he  mult  have  encoun- 
tered, and  which  lie  had  not,  without  infinite  Trouble, 
furmounted.  Wherefore  it  is  a  queftion,  in  my  opinion, 
hard  to  be  decided,  whether  a  Battle  was  more  dange- 
rous than  a  Retreat.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  he  chofe  what  to  him  feemed  leaft  difadvantagious, 
in  continuing  his  March. along  the  Somme  (4),  with  a 
Refolution  to  face  the  danger  that  waited  on  the  other 
Side.  As  the  Palfages  were  no  longer  defended,  he  found 
one  between  St.  Shtintin  and  Peronn  \  where  he  caufed 
his  Army  to  pafs  (5).  But  though  this  Obftacle,  which 
had  hitherto  feemed  the  greateft,  was  removed,  the  Eng- 
lijh Army  found  themfelves  in  no  better  Condition.  That 
of  their  Enemies,  fix  times  more  numerous,  expected 
them  upon  their  Pafiage  ;  whom  there  was  a  neceffity  of 
vanquishing,  in  order  to  open  a  way  to  Calais.  The 
French  Hiftorians  affirm,  that  Henry  feeing  himfelf  in 
this  fad  fituation,  offered  to  reftore  Harjieur,  and  repair 
all  the  Damages  he  had  caufed  in  France  fince  his  Land- 
ing, if  he  might  be  fuffered  to  proceed  unmolefted  ;  but 
that  his  offer  was  rejected.  On  the  contrary,  the  Con- 
ftable and  Princes  that  were  in  the  French  Army,  fent 
three  Heralds  to  offer  him  Battle,  leaving  him  to  chufe 
the  Time  and  Place.  Henry  replied,  "  As  he  had  long 
"  been  upon  his  March  to  Calais,  they  might  have 
"  fought  him  when  they  pleafed,  and  if  they  intended 
"  it,  there  was  no  occafion  to  appoint  the  Time,  or 
"  Place ;  for  he  was  refolved  to  purfue  his  Alarch, 
"  and  they  fhould  always  find  him  ready  to  receive 
«  them."' 

The  French  Army  being  ported  on  his  Rout,  it  was 
not  poffible  to  pafs  without  fighting.  He  refolved  there- 
fore to  prepare  for  a  Battle.  On  the  zzd  of  OSiober, 
the  French  Generals  fent  him  word  by  a  Herald,  that  on 
Friday  following  (6),  they  would  give  him  Battle.  Hen- 
ry, who  had  already  taken  his  Refolution,  accepted  the 
Challenge,  and  prefented  the  Herald  with  a  Robe  worth 
two  hundred  Crowns  (7).  During  the  three  days  before 
the  Battle,  Henry  never  ceafed  to  infpirc  his  Troops 
with  Courage,  by  the  promife  of  Rewards  and  Honours, 
and  by  all  other  means  moft  conducive  to  that  end.  He 
reprefented  to  them  the  Glory  of  their  Ancertors,  who 
obtained  the  famous  Victories  of  Crejjy  and  Pcicliers,  and 
demonfl rated  to  them  the  Neceffity  ot  conquering,  in  or- 
der to  free  themfelves  from  their  prefent,  and  avoid  ftill 
greater,  Miferies.  His  Exhortations  wrought  fo  wonder- 
ful an  Effect,  that  the  Officers  and  Soldiers,  far  from 
dreading  the  great  Number  of  their  Enemies,  were  ex- 
tremely eager  to  engage.  The  day  before  the  Battle, 
Henry  having  fent  David  Gam,  a  Jl'cljh  Captain,  to  view 
the  ftrength  ot  the  Enemy,  this  brave  Officer  gallantly 
reported,  there  are  enough  to  he  killed,  enough  to  be  token 
Prifoners,  and  enough  to  run  away.  This  AfTurance 
pleafed  the  King,  a:,  being  a  Sign,  that  his  Troops  were 
firmly  refolved  to  do  their  Duty.  Mean  while,  the 
French  prefuming  on  their  Numbers,  and  confident  of 
Victory,  were  making  rejoicings  in  their  Camp.  Meze- 
rai  owns,  that  they  were  four  times  Superior  to  the 
Englijh  (8).  Monfr'elet  fays,  fix  times  (9).  This  Di- 
verfity  may  partly  proceed  from  MezeraFs  reckoning  all 
the  Soldiers,  fick  and  well,  of  the  Englijh  Army,  and 
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(1)  Michael  de  fa  Pole. 

(z)  Jcbtt  Fitz-Jhn  ;    and  alfo  Edmund  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  John  Mowbray,  Earl-Ma;  tful,  &c\     IValj.  p.  391. 

(3)  Six  thoufand  French. 

(4)  As  they  were  marching  by  a  Town  called  Corhiet  and  were  engaged  in  a  narrow  Pafs,  the  Country  People,  and  tome  Soldiers,  fiercely  attacked 
them.  A  Battalion,  commanded  by  Hugh  Staffcrd,  Lord  Bturchier,  endeavouring  to  difperle  them,  was  put  to  very  great  Straights,  many  being  killed, 
and  the  Standard  loll  ;  but  it  was  recovered  by  a  Stafford/hire  Gentleman,  firnamed  Bromley.  Hdlingjhead,  Vol-  III.  p.  551.  X.  Livius,  p.  13.  EJm> 
bam,   p-  S3* 

(<;)  On  the  19th  of  Oelober.     Monflrelet,   c.  146.  (6)  Otlober  25.     Rafitn. 

(?)    A  rich  Rotv,  and  two  hundred  Crowns.     Des  Urftns,   p.  314.     X.  Li-vius  lays,  one  hundred,  p.  14.     Elmham,  p.  55. 

(5)  P.  Daniel  fny%  they  were  three  time-3  ftronger.     Tom- V.   p.  ^41. 

(9)  He  and  Paradin  make  the  Number  of  the  Horfe  in  the  French  Army  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  IVatjingham  fays,  their  whole  Army  con- 
fifted  of  oik-  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  Men,  p.  391.  And,  according  to  Mcierus,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ;  the  third  part  whereof  was  Horfe, 
and  ten  thoufand  of  them  Nobles  and  Gentlemen.  See  Goodwins  Henry  V,  p.  82.  In  a  Letter  from  Sir  JV.  Bardolf,  Deputy  Governor  of  Calais,  to  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  it  is  faid,  That  the  Duke  of  Ltrrain  had  gathered  about  fifty  thgufand  Men  together,  a,rid  that  aU  the  Fwtk  Furce^.  put  together, 
would  amount  to  above  a  hundred  thoufand  Mail    Rjk.t\  Fxd,  Tom.  IX.  p*  31  j. 
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from   Mmijirdet's  meaning  cnlv  fuch  as   were  able  to  two  hundred  Aichcrs  in  a  low   Meadow,  fenced   with    1415. 

right.      The  Englijh  Hiftorians  make  the  Difference  be-  Bufhes    on    the  right.      In   drawing  up   his   Army,    he 

tween  the   two    Armies    much   greater,    affirming,    the  could  make  but  two  Lines,  by  reafoh  of  the  frr.all  Nura- 

Frencb  amounted  to  oi.c  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  and  ber  of  his  Troops.     Edward  Duke  of  York  commanded  t.  Livi 

the  Englijh  but  to   nine  thouiand.     Be  this  as  it  will,  it  the  firft,  affifted-by  the  Lords  Beaumont,  WiBmighbj',  and  E'1" 


certain  the  Superiority  of  the  French  was  very  great. 
But  what  Inequality  foever  there  was  between  the  two 
Armies,  as  to  Number,  there  was  another,  which  was  no 
lels  considerable,  with  regard  to  the  different  State  they 
were  in.  The  Englijh,  lick,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a 
Flux,  with  which  they  had  been  troubled,  ever  fince 
their  Departure  from  Harfcur,  were  moreover  harraffed 
with  a  tedious  march  of  a  Month,  in  very  bad  Wea- 
ther:, and  through  an  Enemy's  Country.  They  had  all 
along  been  in  want  of  Provilions,  and  would  doubtlcfs 
have  been  all  ftarved,  if  the  exaft  Discipline  the  King 
caufed  to  be  obfei  ved,  had  not  engaged  the  Country-Peo- 
ple to  fupply  them  with  Victuals,  for  the  fake  of  felling 
Confidence  of  them  at  an  extravagant  Rate.  The  French,  on  the  con- 
*  Fiicch.    trary,  were  freih  and  healthy,  abounding  with  Provifions, 


T.  Livius. 
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Fanhope  ( 1 ).     The 'King  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Second  (2),  with  a  Gold  Crown  (3)  on  his  Helmet  for  a 
Creft,  and  near  him  was  the  Standard  of  England  (a,). 
In  this  Pofture  he  expected  the  French  would  advance  to 
attack  him  (5).    'Mean   time,  riding  :.Iong  the  Front  1  it 
his    Battalions,    he  exhorted   the   'I  roops   net  to  fear  a 
multitude  of  raw  and  undilcip.'ined  Soldiers.      H,e  rtpre 
fented  to  them,  that  Victories  depended  nor  on  Numbers 
but  on  bravery,  an  1  above  all,  on  the  Affiftance  of  ( Sod, 
in    whom   he  admonifhed  them  to    place   their    •. 
Truft.     In  fine,  perceiving  the  French  did  not  move,  he 
fent  for  fome  of  his  principal  Officers,  and  laid  to  them 
with  a  chearful  Countenance,  "  Since  our  Enemies  haveT.i  ■.. 
"  intercepted  our  way  j  let  us  proceed,  and  break  through 

them  in    the    Name  of  the   Holy  Trinity."     Upon  7~'--  En,].,! 
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and  labouring  under  no  Inconveniency.     If  we  maybe-     thefe  words  he  gave  the  Signal  of  Battle  (6).     Immedi- £'•'" 

lieve  the  Englijh  Hiftorians,  fo  confident  of  Succefs  were 

the  French  Leaders,   that  they  fent  to  the  King  to  know 

what  he  would  give  for  his  Ranfom.   Henry  defpifing  this 

Bravado,  replied,  according  to  the  fame  Authors,  that  a 

few  Hours  would  fhew  whole  care  it  would  be  to  provide 

a  Ranfom. 

On  the  25th  of  Ottober,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
Battle,  the  two  Armies  were  drawn  up  as  foon  as  it  was 
Light.  The  Conftable  D'  Alhret  committed  on  this 
occafion  an  unpardonable  Fault,  in  chufing  for  the  Field 
of  Battle  a  narrow  Ground,  flanked  on  one  fide  by  a 
Rivulet,  and  on  the  other  by  a  large  Wood.  He  thereby 
Jolt  all  the  Advantage,  which  the  Superiority  of  Num- 
ber, and  efpecially  in  Horfe,  could  give  him.  It  is  moft 
certain,  this  General  ought  to  have  ported  himfelf  in  a 
large  and  open  Place,  where  he  might  have  had  it  in  his 
power  to  furround   the  Englijh,  who  were  but  a  handful 


ately  the  Soldiers  of  the  foremoft  Ranks,  removing  the  j.  j(.  Fcv.n 
Stakes,  which  had  been  fet  on   the  Front,  to  refift  the  Elmham. 
Fury  of  the  Cavalry  (7),  the  whole  Army,  with  a  mighty  Hu!" 
Shout,  moved  forward.     After  advancing  a   little,   they 
made  a  halt,  expediting  their  Enemies,  but  finding  they 
did  not  ftir,  continued  their  March  in  good  Order.   When 
they  came  within   Bow-Shot,  the   foremoft  Ranks  fixed 
the  Stakes,  interweaving,  and  bending  them  a  little  to- 
wards their  Enemy.     At  the   fame    time,     a  Body    ofwalrng. 
chofen  Archers  advancing  fome  Paces,  began,  very  near, 
to  let  fly  upon  the  Enemy    a  fhower  of  Arrows  a   Yard 
long,   which  being  fliot  by  Men  of  dexterity  and  ftrength, 
did  the  greater  execution  among  the  French,  as  they  ftood 
extremely  clofe,  and    had  fcarce  room   to  move.     The 
French  Cavalry  advancing  at  length  to  repulfe  the  Archers, 
thefe  laft  nimbly  retreated  behind  the  Stakes  with  a  won- 
derful Difcipline,   in  which  the  King  had  exercifed  them 


of  Men,  in  comparifon  of  his  Army.   But  by  drawing  up     himfelf  for  fome  days.     Mean  while,    the  two  hundred 


on  fo  narrow  a  Ground,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  Front 
no  larger  than  that  of  the  Enemies,  and  thereby  depriv- 
ed himfelf  of  a  very  manifeft  Advantage.  Neither  can 
it  be  faid,  that  the  Choice  of  the  Field  of  Battle  was 
not  entirely  in  his  Breaft.  As  the  Englijh  were  marching 
for  Calais,  it  was  his  Bufinefs  to  expect  them  on  a  fpa- 
cious  Plain,  capable  of  containing  his  whole  Army,  and 
where  they  might  have  all  fought  at  once.  His  Blind- 
nefs  therefore  is  aftonifhing,  and  can  be  afcribed  only  to 


Bow-men,  concealed    in   the  Meadow,  riling    up   on  a 

fudden,  plied  the  Horfe  with   their  Arrows,  who    weie 

put  in  the  greater   Diforder,  as  the   Horfes  funk    up  to 

their    Knees    in    the    Ground   foftned    with   the   Rains; 

The  Englijh   feeing    this    Confufion,    threw  away  their  Mor.lialrt, 

Bows,  and    fell  upon    their    Enemies    Sword   in    hand. 

The  Englijh,  it  is  laid,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  forced  to 

fight  naked  from   the  Wafte  downwards,  by  rcafon   of 

their  Diftemper.    However,  as  the  firft  Line  of  the  French 


his  Prefumption.     He  feems  to  have  intended  to  ftop  up     conlifledof  all  the  belt  Troops  in  their  Army,  this  Charge, 


T.  Livius. 
Eunham. 
Hall. 


that  narrow  Paffage,  that  the  Englijh  might  not.  proceed, 
without  confidering  fuch  a  Precaution  can  be  only  advan- 
tagious  to  the  Weakeff.  I  have  dwelt  a  little  upon  this 
Error,  as  it  was,  probably,  the  principal  Caufe  of  the 
unfortunate  Succefs  of  the  French  in  this  A£tion.  The 
Conftable,  blinded  by  the  Number  of  his  Troops,  drew 
them  up,  as  I  faid,  on  this  narrow  Ground,  but  fo  clofe, 
that  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  Confufion  would  enfue  du- 
ring the  Battle.  He  divided  his  Army  into  three  Bodies, 
the  firft  of  which  he  commanded  himfelf,  with  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Eu,  Ven- 
dcime,  Richemont,  the  famous  Marfhal  Boucicaut  Grand 
Matter  of  the  Crofs-Bow-Men,  the  Lord  Dampier  Ad- 
miral of  France,  the  Dauphin  of  Auvcrgne,  and  feveral 
other  Officers  of  the  greateft  Diftinetion.  All  thefe 
Princes  and  Lords  thought  themfelves  happy  in  being  in 


the  firft  Line,  perfuaded   as    they   were,  that  the  other     pair  the  Diforder 


though  very  vigorous,  was  repulfed  with  fome  Lofs  ort 
the  fide  of  the  Englijh.  But,  that  was  not  capable  of 
difheartening  Men,  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  After 
breathing  a  while,  they  charged  again  with  fuch  Refolu- 
tion,  that  it  was  not  poffible  for  their  Enemies  to  ftand 
the  Shock.  This  fecond  Attack  was  the  more  difficult TbcfrftiSn 
to  be  repulfed,  as  at  the  fame  time  the  French  felt  them-  'ftbcj&txti 
felves  fet  upon  in  the  Flank  by  the  Englijh  Horfe,  am- 
bufhed  behind  the  Wood.  Then  it  Was,  that  the  utmoft 
Diforder  enfued  among  the  Troops,  fo  vigoroufly  prefled 
by  their  Enemies,  who  flew  without  mercy  whoever 
came  in  their  way.  The  firft  Line  of  the  French  at 
length  taking  to  Flight,  (after  feeing  the  Conftable  killed, 
with  a  great  number  of  other  Officers,  and  moft  of  the 
Princes  and  Generals  made  Prifoners,)  the  Eng/i/h  found 
themfelves  ftopped  by  the  fecond  Line,  which  came  to  rc- 
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two  would  have  nothing  to  do.  The  Duke  of  Alenfon 
commanded  the  fecond  Body,  with  the  Duke  of  Bar, 
the  Earls  of  Vaudemont,  Nevers,  Salines,  RoitJJi,  and 
Grand-Prc'.  At  the  head  of  the  third  Line,  were  the 
Earls  of  Marie,  Dampmartin,  Fauquenbergh,  and  the 
Lord  de  Lauroi. 

Whilft  the  French  were  drawing  up,  Henry  detached 
a  Body  of  four  hundred  Lances,  to  go  and  poft  them- 
felves out  of  Sight  of  the  Enemy,  behind  the  Wood,  on 


Mean  while,  Henry  advancing  with  his  fecond  Line, 
as  the  firft  gained  Ground,  flood  ready  to  fupport  his  Men, 
who  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  routed,  if  he 
had  been  farther  off.  Whilft  the  firft  Bodv,  after  lb 
gallant  a  Fight,  were  retiring  to  the  Right  and  Left,  to 
make  way  for  the  King,  and  to  rally  iri  his  Rear, 
Henry  alighting  from  his  Horfe,  prefented  himfelf  to  the  Walling, 
Enemy  with  an  undaunted  Countenance.  The  Duke  of 
Alenfon,  Prince  of  the  Blood-Royal  of  France,  advanced 


the  left  of  the  Field  of  Battle.     He  lodged,  moreover,     at  the  head  of  his  Body  with  great  Ihtrepiditv,  hoping 

(1)  Rapin,  by  miftake,  fays  Stanhope  ;  as  does  likewife  Good-win,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  V,  p-84-  There  was  no  fuch  Title  then.  The  Perf.  n  here  mean; 
was,  Sir  John  Cornwall,  Knight,  who  married  Elizabeth,  Sifter  of  King  Henry  IV,  and  Widow  of  John  Holland  Duke  of  Exeter:  And  in  the  J  1th  ol" 
Henry  VI,  July  ij,  was  created  a  Baron,  by  the  Title  of  Lord  Fanb->pe.      See  Dugdale's  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  1 12. 

(2)  Attended  by  his  Brother  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Ghucefter  ;  John  Lord  Mowbray,  Earl-Marfhal ;  Richard  de  Tore,  Earl  of  Oxford;  and  Itl-.birl dc  la 
P  lc,  the  young  Earl  of  Suffclk.     The  Rear  confifting  of  Archers,  and  fuch  as  were  armed  with  Spears,  Halberds,   and  Bills,  was  led    by  Thoisai  Bt 

Earl  of  Dr.ct,  created  the'next  Year  Duke  of  Exeter.     Goodwins  Henry  V ,  p.  84. 

(3)  Framed  alter  the  Imper.al  Faihion.     Lc  Fevrc,  p.  89. 

(4)  He  had  four  Standards;  one  of  the  Trimly,  another  of  St.  George,  the  third  of  St.  Edward,  and  in  the  fourth  were  difplayed  the  Arms  of  England. 
Ibid. 

[  c)  P.  Daniel  fays,  That,  before  the  Battle  began,  King  Henry  fent  to  the  French  Generals  a  fecond  Offer  of  an  Accommodation.  The  Terms  they  infill  . 
ed  upon,  were,  That  Henry  nVuld  renounce  all  Pretenfions  to  the  Crown  of  France,  and  reftore  Harjieur.  Henry  replied,  He  would  do  if,  provided  Guiemu, 
with  its  Appurtenances,  and  the  Earldom  of  Ponthieu,  were  reftored  to  him  j  and  the  Princefs  Catherine  was  given  him  in  Marriage,  with  a  Poiti^r:  of  ei^ht 
hundred  thoufand  Crewns.     Tom.V.  p.  $42. 

(6)  He  ordered  S  r  Thcmat  Erpin^bam  to  givethe  Signal,  which  he  did  by  throwing  up  his  Truncheon  into  the  Air.     Le  Fevre,  p.  92. 

(7;  The  King  cenfidering  the  Enemy  was  more  powerful  in  Horfe,  and  that  his  Foot,  the  Strength  of  his  Army,  would  be  expoftd  to  the  Dangei  cf  being 
broken  by  the  fury  of  the  firft  Charge,  commanded  the  Archers,  (a  Battalion  of  whom  was  placed  in  the  Van,  commanded  by  the  Dake  or  York)  to  fix.  into 
the  Ground  Piles  or  Stakes,  pointed  at  both  Ends,  and  fix  or  feven  Foot  long  ;  with  thefe  fet  in  the  Front,  and  on  the  Flank,,  th  re  being  Interval;  left  be- 
tween the  Horfe  and  Foot,  thefe  laft  were  fecured  by  them  as  withina  little  Fortification.  A  Company  of  Pioneers  was  appointed  for  removing  the  PUes,  as 
the  Soldiers  advanced  or  retreated.    Le  Fcvre,  p. 92.     Elmbjnt,  p.  $5.    Uailt  fol.  4s. 
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by  his  Condua  and  Valour  to  repair  the  Dilgracc  receiv- 
ed by  his  Countrymen.  He  had  detached  eighteen  ftout 
Gentlemen  (1),  with  orders  to  k>:ep  dole  to  the  King  of 
England,  ami  not  laave  him  till  flain  or  taken  Priibner. 
henryjtgifj  Henry,  for  his  part,  marching  with  a  Fiercenefs  {lighten- 
ed by  tlie  Su'ccels  of  his  firft  Troops,  charged  the  fecond 
Line,  with  a  Valour  equal  to  that  of  the  molt  renowned 
Heroes  in  Hiftory.  He  fought  on  foot  at  the  head  of 
his  Men,  milling  among  the  Thickeft  of  the  Enemies, 
as  forgetting  that  upon  his  Fate  depended  that  of  his 
Army. 

Mean  tinie  the  eighteen  Cavaliers,  who  had  under- 
taken to  kill  him,  charged  up  fo  clofe  to  him,  that  one 
of  them  fo  {truck  him  with  a  Battle-Ax  on  the  Head, 
that  he  was  ftunned  for  a  while,  though  the  Goodnefs  of 
h's  Helmet  refifted  the  Violence  of  the  Blow.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  reft  were  ftriving  to  approach  him.  Pro- 
bably,  he  would  hardly  have  cfcaped  thefe  defperate  Men, 
had  not  the  Valiant  David  Gam,  the  If'eljo  Captain, 
with  two  other  Officers  of  the  fame  Nation,  faved  him 
at  the  expence  of  their  Lives.  The  King;  who  was  a 
little  recovered,  feeing  them  extended  at  his  Feet,  and 
ftill  breathing,  knighted  them  all  three,  being  unable  in 
their  prefent  Condition,  to  reward  their  Loyalty  any  other 
way.  At  the  fame  time  the  eighteen  Frenchmen,  who 
ftill  made  prodigious  Efforts  to  execute  their  Dclign,  were 
all  killed  upon  the  fpot. 

The  Heat  of  the  Battle  increaling,  Henry,  ftill  more 
animated  by  his  paft  Danger,  gave  iignal  proofs  of  his 
Valour,  and  drew  upon  him  the  braveft  of  the  Enemies. 
The  Duke  of  Ghuccjlcr,  his  Brother,  who  fought  by  his 
Side,  being  knocked  down,  he  long  covered  him  with 
his  own  Body,  to  prevent  his  being  killed.  By  this  bold 
Action  he  was  fo  expofed,  that  at  length  he  received 
fo  great  a  blow  en  the  Head,  that  he  fell  on  his  Knees. 
But  his  Guard,  immediately  advancing,  repulled  the 
Enemy,  and  gave  him  time  to  rife.  The  King's  Dan- 
ger, and  the  Wonders  he  performed,  infpired  his  Troops 
with  a  fort  of  Fury.  On  a  fudden,  as  it  were  by 
Confent,  the  Englijh  Soldiers  incouraging  one  another, 
rufhed  upon  their  Enemies,  and  by  this  violent  and  un- 
expected Attack,  put  them  in  fuch  Diforder,  that  their 
Leaders  could  never  repair  it.  Henry  improving  this 
Advantage,  prefled  them  vigoroufly,  to  hinder  them  from 
recovering  out  of  their  Surprize  ;  knowing  this  was  the 
Moment  by  which  the  Viclory  was  to  be  decided.  Their 
Diforder  increafmg,  by  realbn  of  their  great  Numbers, 
and  want  of  room,  they  began  at  length  to  fight  only  in 
retreat,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fjiewed  they  would  quickly 
take  to  Flight. 

The  Duke  of  Alenjon,  enraged  to  fee  the  Battle  loft 
by  the  Defeat  of  the  fecond  Line,  and  defpairing  that 
the  third  would  be  able  to  reftore  the  Fight,  generoufly 
refolvcd  to  die  honourably,  rather  than  turn  his  Back,  and 
furvive  his  Country's  Dilgrace.  So,  regardlefs  of  a  Life 
he  was  determined  to  lofe,  with  a  fmall  Number  of  brave 
and  refolute  Perfons,  he  furioufly  made  way  with  his 
Sword  through  the  Englijh  Troops,  and  every  where 
fought  the  King  of  England,  in  expectation  of  revenging, 
by  one  fingle  Blow,  the  Lofs,  France  had  that  day 
fuftained.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  Henry,  who  thought 
of  nothing  lefs  than  concealing  himfelf:  The  Moment 
the  Duke  law  him,  he  ran  at  him,  and  crying  out  that 
he  was  the  Duke  of  Alenjon,  difcharged  fo  violent  a  Blow 
on  his  Head,  that  he  cleaved  off  one  half  of  the  Gold 
Crown  on  his  Helmet.  Henry  not  being  able  to  parry 
this  Bbw,  was  not  flow  to  revenge.  In  return,  he 
ftruqk  the  Duke  to  the  Ground,  and  with  repeated  Blows 
flew  two  of  his  brave  Attendants.  In  an  Inftant,  the 
Duke  was  furrounded  by  a  Crowd  of  Enemies,  who  put 
an  end  to  his  Life,  notwithstanding  the  King's  Endea- 
vours to  fave  him.  The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Alenjon, 
entirely  difcouraging  his  Troops,  they  openly  took  to 
Flight. 

The  third  Line  of  the  French,  being  ftill  frefli  and  in 
good  order,  might  have  renewed  the  Battle.  But  their 
Hearts  failing  at  the  Sight  of  the  prefent  and  paft  Slaugh- 
ter (2),  it  was  not  in  the  Power  of  the  Leaders  to  make 
them  advance.     So,  finding  themfelves  reduced  to  a  Ne- 
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ceffity  ol  retreating  without  fighting,  they  left  the  flying  i4i  -. 
Troops  of  the  fecond  LinCb  expofed  to  the  Fury  of  their 
Enemies,  who  clofely  purfued  them.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Englijh,  having  nothing  to  do,  but  to  kill,  and  take  Pri- 
foners,  exercifed  Pity  or  Cruelty,  according  as  every  one 
was  naturally  inclined.  As  it  was  impoffible  for  the  French 
in  their  prefent  diforder,  to  rally,  and  as  their  Numbers 
were  an  Obftacle  to  their  Flight,  they  voluntarily  offered 
themfelves  to  Death  or  Captivity,  as  their  vidoricus  Ene- 
mies pleafed.  Mean  while,  the  Troops,  that  retired  Walling. 
without  fighting,  ftill  appeared  at  fome  diftance,  and  r.  Livi  , 
feemed  relolved  to  ftand  againft  Enemies  harraffed' with  l:!""''j:"* 
l'o  long  a  Battle.  But  the  King  perceiving  they  were  ftill 
more  numerous  than  his  Army,  commanded  'them  by  a 
Herald  to  leave  the  Field,  or  he  would  give  them  no 
Quarter.  This  Menace  fucceeded  according  to  expecta- 
tion. Whether  thefe  Troops  were  not  fully  refolvcd  of 
their  Courfe,  or  were  apprehenfive  of  filling  into  the 
hands  of  an  implacable  Enemy,  in  cafe  they  mould  prove 
unfuccefsful,  they  retired,  and  left  Henry  mafter  of  the 
Field  of  Battle. 

Finding  himfelf  thus   fecure    of   the    Viftory,    Henry  nc0-H 
thought,  he   had  nothing   more  to   do,    when  fiiddenly  tftU k£J?* 
word   was  brought   him,  tliat  the  Enemies  were  in   \^  killing  alttbi 
Rear,  and  had  already  plundered  his  Camp.     Surprized  ^sUrli'm 
at  this  unexpected  Accident,  he  haftily  ran  to  the  Top  p-  3«- 
of  a  Hillock,  between  the  Army  and   the  Camp,  to  re-  T'  Liviu?' 
view  thefe  new  Enemies;      He  really  faw   great  difor-  * 

der  among  his  Baggage,  and  faw  the  Troops  left  to 
guard  the  Camp  difperfed  about  the  Field,  and  endea- 
vouring to  fave  themfelves  by  Flight.  Imagining,  by  this 
Sight,  that  the  Enemies  had  rallied  to  renew  the  Fight, 
he  proclaimed,  that  the  Prifoners  fhould  be  flain,  except 
the  moft  eminent.  This  Order  being  immediately  exe- 
cuted, he  fpecdily  rallied  his  Troops,  and  marched  directly 
to  the  Enemies,  who  took  care  not  to  exped  him.  They 
were  only  a  Company  of  Run-aways,  headed  by  Robert 
de  Bournonville  (3),  who  retiring  betimes  out  of  the  Bat- 
tle, and  knowing  the  Englijh  Camp  was  but  weakly  guard- 
ed, pillaged  it,  whilft  the  two  Armies  were  engaged.  The  Paradin. 
Duke  of  Burgundy  afterwards  would  have  feverely  punifh-  ^  Je  FeW°^ 
ed  the  Captain  of  thefe  Plunderers,  who  was  his  Subjeft, 
for  being  the  occafion  of  fo  great  a  Difafter,  but  the  Earl 
of  Charolois  his  Son  found  means  to  fave  his  Life.  It  is 
laid,  tlie  Earl  was  prefented  with  a  Sword,  fet  with  Dia- 
monds, found  among  the  King's  Baggage.  It  is  pity  fo 
glorious  a  Viaory  was  fullied  by  this  rafh  Maffacre.  It 
may  however  be  excufed,  by  the  impoffibility  of  the  En- 
glijlj  being  able  to  guard  their  Prifoners  (4),  and  by  the 
King's  juft  Fears,  that  thefe  fame  Prifoners  would  turn 
againft  him,  during  the  Fight,  which  he  faw  himfelf  up- 
on the  point  of  renewing. 

Nothing  more  oppofmg  the  King's  viaorious  Arms  (5),  H 
his  firft  care,  was  to  return   God  Thanks  for  fo  fignal  cLVc'S 
and  unexpeaed  a  Viaory,  and  publickly  to  acknowledge,  '&<>''*>  fir 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  him.    After  the  difcharge  of  this  tlr™' 
juft  Duty,  lie  fent  for  a  French  Herald,  who  was  in  the  Monft.ekt. 
Army  (6),  and  required  him  to  declare  to  whom  the  Vic- 
tory was  to  be  afcribed.     The  Herald  anfwered,  the  Vic- 
tory was  undoubtedly  his.  Then  the  King  asked  him  the  c*ih  it  ttc 
Name  of  a  Caftle  in   fight,  near  the  Field  of  Battle,  and  B""k  «f 
being  told  it  was  called  Azincourt,  hefaid,  Let  this  Battle  AiU";ourt* 
be  hereafter  called  the  Battle  of  Azincourt.     As  the  Fight 
began  not  till  ten  in  the  Morning,  and  lafted  till  alnioft 
five  in  the  Afternoon,'  Henry  not  thinking  proper  to  con-  Elmham. 
tmue  his  March,  for  fear  of  fatiguing  his  Army  too  much, 
returned  to  Mafconccllcs,  where  he  had  encamped  the  fore- 
going Night. 

In  this  memorable  Battle,  fo  fatal  to  France,  the  French  The  Lrt<,f 
loft  the  Conftable  D'Albret,  the  Duke  of  Alenfin  Prince  of  <h<  F-™ch  i 
the  Blood,   the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  Earl  of  Never:,  fc^*""' 
Brothers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Bar,  the  Walling. 
Earls    of   Vaudemant,   Marie,    RouJJi,   Fauquenbergh,  and 
many  more  Officers  of  Note,  befides  ten  thoufand  private 
Soldiers(7).     An  Englijh  Hiftorian  fays,  that  among  the  Klmhatn. 
flam  were  one  Archbifhop  (8),    three  Dukes,  fix  Earls,  Godwin, 
ninety  Barons,  fifteen  hundred  Knights,  and  feven  thou- 
fand Efquires  or  Gentlemen.     Among  the  Prifoners,  who 
would  have  been  very  numerous,  without  the   Maffacre 


fir)  Tbechiefof  them  were,  Bmwlet  dc  M.ifiagnclxm,  and  Gta'a  de  Bemmvilki    LeFevre,  p.oi. 

I  :    Oi  rather,  when  they  obferved  that  the  Englijh  Hotfe,  by  King  Hair/s  Order,  wheel'dorr'to  charge  them  in  the  Rear.     Pohd.Virr. 
(3)  With RiJiartdcClamajJi,  and  Ijambert  <j"  Agincmrt.    Mcnftrctct.  IVaiJirg.  Yjiodig.  p.  584.  -i" 

;  ■  According  to  J,  da  Uurjins,  they  amounted  to  fourteen  thoufand  ;  and  conl'cqucntly  did  equal,  or  rather  exceed  in  Number  all  Kins  Htm\  V«.r  , 
\  -  *,  1  z.  5       *  J  s  force.  > 

(fiTkeMarfhd'kLmvigi},  at  the  Head  of  fix  hundred  Men  at  Arms;  and  the  Duke  of  Brrt^ne,  with  Forres  almort  equal  to  thofc  of  the  w* 

were  come  very  near  the  Held  ol  Dmie,  when  they  received  the  News  of  the  Frcc/j  Defeat.     If  the"  latter  had  led  on  his   frefh   Troops  aeainft   the  w        i 

and  wounded  Eagh/b,  he  might  probably  have  recovered  the  Vidory  ;  but  he  retired  immediately  into  Bnti&te,  where  he  remained  neuter  ever  lincc      m£- 

p.  2^1.     P.  le  Baud.  II'..  Bret.  c.  4-.  ™HUKl     .iao*- 

l  ujey,  i he  French  Kin£'s  Herald,  who,  with  four  more,  was  fent  to  a?k  leave  to  bury  the  Dead.     Monjrrttct. 

rhecurious  Reader  may I«  an  Account  of  all  the  remarkable  Perfons,  (lain,  or  taken  Prif  .ncrs  in  chisBattle.  in  Jean  le  Few  who     a   I,e  f«- 
:-,  v....  mt)x£ngli/h  Army,  c.  64.  p.  97,  9S  ;  and,  out  of  him,  in  GW™VS  Life  of  Henry  V,  p.  or.  Q:.     Lc  Fevre  Cm    ,hl„  .'   rL  ,l„ ' 
'•^U  '-»  '■  of  «  '""*  r««n  or  eight  tliouUnd  were  Noble  ;  and  above  a  hundred  of  them  Piince-,  who  i.  1  B  mnen  carried  befe  thca>   £to  the" 

[%)M.ntaign,  AfcJibM   pofS        wha  behaved  with  extraordinary  Couragcy    Mcrjl'dct, 
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after  the  Battle,  the  moil  eminent  were,  the  Duke:,  of  Or1 
/.•^•jj- (1 )  and  Br.irbon,  the  Ear's  of  />,  VentHmr,  Rich- 
mint,  Etouieoille,  and  Marfhal  Bmcicaut  (2).  On  the 
lite  of  the  Englijh,  thzrc  were  flair)  only  the  Duke  of 
}iri,  the  ^Oflng  Ear!  ot  Suffolk,  and,  if  we  believe  certain 
Englijh  Kiftorians,  not  above  four  Knights,  one  'Squire, 
and  twenty  eight  common  Soldier:;.  Some  however  with 
more  probability  affirm,  the  Rngtijh  loll  four  hundred 
Men  (3).  Meaerai  mounts  the  number  to  fixteen  Hundred, 
and  lowers  the  Lois  of  the  French  to  fix  thoufind.  It  is 
very  common,  on  thefe  occafions,  to  fee  the  like  Diverfky 
in  the  Miftoriansof  two  oppofite  Sides. 

Oti  the  morrow,  the  King  purfucd  liis  March  towards 
Calais. .  In  paffihg  over  the  Field  of  Battle  he  took  oc- 
calicn  to  commend  the  Valour  of  his  Troops  ;  but  withal 
exhorted  thofe  near  him,  not  to  he  vainly  proud  of  a 
Victory,  gained  purely  by  the  miraculous  Affiftancc  of  the 
Lord  of  Holts.     During   his    March,  he  was  extremely 

a^'Jiiin;.  civil  to  the  Frettch  Pri»ccs  his  Prifoncrs,  He  told  them, 
"•  he  had  not  obtained  the  Victory  by  the  Superiority  of 
"  his  Merit,  but  becaufe  God  was  pleated  to  make  him 
"  his  Inftrument  to  punifh  the  Sins  of  the  French  Na- 
"  tion  :  That  the  Advantages  he  might  expect:  from  his 
"  Victory,  were  i'a  far  from  making  him  averfc  to  a  Peace, 
"  that  he  was  even  more  inclined  to  it  than  the  dav  before 
"  the  Battle.  " 

The  Bu*e  of  Some  days  after  the  Duke  of  Burgrmdy  fent  him  a 
Cartel  of  Defiance,  and  told  him  by  a  Herald,  that  he 
intended  to  revenge  the  Death  of  his  Brothers.  Proba- 
bly, the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  Earl  of  News  were 
killed  in  the  Mallacre  .of  the  Prifoncrs  after  the  Battle. 
Henry  willing  to  keep  fair  with  that  Prince,  whom  he  (till 
hoped  to  gain  to  his  Intercft,  anfwered  with  great  Mo- 
deration. He  told  the  Herald,  in  delivering  the  Gantlet, 
received  from  his  hand,  that  the  French  themfelves  could 
wknefs  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  Duke's  Bro- 
thers, but  his  own  Subjects  were  anfwerable  for  their 
Blood  (4).  This  he  (aid,  becaufe  Bournonville,  who  oc- 
cafioned  the  Slaughter  of  the  Prifoncrs,  was  a  Burgun- 
dia>t. 
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ind  never  though*  of  reftoring  J1,.;  ruinous  Ada...':  the    1415. 
Kingdom,  the  Government  whereof  was  in   his  hands. 
Shortly  after,   namely,    on  the  24th   of  December,  this  heDm.pl  • 
Pi  iui  b  was  poiHSiedi  t 

By  theDeathbi  Law's]  the  hew  Conftable  remained  fole  J  :- 
Mailer  of  the  King'',  Perfon,  and  of  ihe  Government  oJ  /;  '   ' 
the  Kingdom,  till  the  return  of   John  Duke  of  Talrain,oa 
towhoi:.  the  I  itlc  oi  Dauphin  was  devolved, and  who  was 
then  in  Hainault  with  the  Earl  his  Father  in-law.      1  hi 
young  Prince  refolving  to  efpoufe  neither  Side,  fcht  Or- 
ders to  both  Pactions  to  lay  down  their  Arms.   The  Duke 
of  Burgundy,    who    was  lofing   his  Tune   before  Lagw , 
obeyed,  out  of  deference,  as  he  pretended,  to  the  Dauphin';, 
Orders,  and  retired  into  his  Dominions.    But  the  Conftable  /,  ,.■• 
was  not  fo  tractable.      As  he  had  the  King'  .  Pi  1  fon  in  L. 
Power,  he  did  not  think  the  Dauphin  had  an;    Right  to 
command  him,  till  actually  pofi'el'.'ed  of  the  R    •■-..   yywnii  !, 
he  was  bent  to  oppole,  unlefs  he  would  declare  againft  the 
Burgumdians.     It  was  this  that  hindered  the  Dauphin'  r< 
turn  to  Court. 

All  this  while,  it  was  next  to  impoflible  for  France,   to  Hei 
take  juft  meafures   for  her  Defence  againft  the  Attack  ^     '  b 
threatened  front  England.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
privately  treating  with //Vw;y.     The  Earl  of  Hainault  was  IX.'p. 
hkewile  courting  that  Monarch,    to  put  the  Dauphin,  his33'»33*« 
Son-in-law,   in  poil'effion  of  the  Regency.     On  the  other  35*'3; 
hand,  Lcivis  of  Anjcu,   King  of  Sicily,  then   head  of  the 
Orleans  Paction,  was  projecting  to  deprive  the  Dauphin  of 
his  Birth-right,  by  procuring  the  Crown  for  Charles  Earl 
of  Pmhitte  his  Son-in-law.     To  compafs  his  Ends,  he  fb.p.  337J 
thought  he  could  take  no  certainer  Method,  than  to  lecure  ;s+' 
the  Affiftancc  of  England.     Thus  all  France,  as  it  were  &l" 
with  one  Content,  though  with  different  Views,  carneltlv 
fought  the  Alliance  of  the  Englijh,  againft  whom  the  whole 
Nation  fhould  have  firmly  united, If  private  Interclt  had 
not  prevailed  above  the  Good  of  the  Publick.     In  this 
manner  palled  the  Year    1 4 1  5,  which  the  Battle  of  Azin- 
court  has  rendered  memorable  for  ever. 

l'he  Cunftcrnation  France  was  under,   and  the  Difcord     1416; 
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between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Conftable,  fecincd  Henry  par- 
About  the  middle  of  November  {$),  Henry  embarked     to  promife  Henry  frefti  Laurels,  if  he  had  continued  the'/"/ '*.""'' 
for  England,  taking  with  him  the  principal  Priioners.      He     War.     Neverthelefs,  thatPrince,  whofe  Wifdom  equalled  Burgundy, 
met  in  his  Palfage  with  a  violent  Storm,  which  put  him     his  Valour,  very  prudently  fleered  a  quite  different  Courfc 
in  extreme  danger,  and  even  funk  tome  of  his  Ships.     At     He  judged,  that  by  fomenting  the  Troubles  of  France  and 
laft,  after  great  Fatigue,   he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  No-     infpiring  the  two  'pactions  with  Jealoufy,   he  fhould 'pro- 

•cure  more  certain  and  lafting  Advantages,  than  by  means 
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Vernier-.  He  was  received  in  England  with  the  ufual  Ac- 
clamations on  fiich  occafions.  The  People  were  never 
tired  with  piaifing  a  Prince,  that  had  rendered  the  Englijl) 
Name  fo  formidable  and  glorious  (6).  His  fint  Care  was 
to  appoint  a  day  of  publick  Thanklgiving  for  the  happy 


of  his  Arms.     The  truth  is,   by  pufhing  the  French  too 
yigoroufly,  he  ran  the  rifle  of  uniting  them  all  againft  him. 

have 


In  which    cafe,   his  Advantages,    probably,    would 
been  inconfiderable.     But  by  granting  them  fome  Refpite,- 
he  gave  them  opportunity  to  deftroy  one  another.   Where- 
fore, contrary  to  every  one's  Expectation,   he  laid  afide 


Succefs  of  his  Arms.     Then  he  caufed  the  Bodies  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the   Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  loft   their 

Lives  in  the  Battle,   to  he  honorably  interred  (7).     The  his  Military  Affairs  for  near  eighteen  Months. 

Duke  of  Tori  leaving  no  Blue,  Richard  his  Nephew,  Son  took  himfelf  entirely  to  Negotiation,  which  afforded  him 

of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  beheaded  at  Southampton,  was  the  Profpect  of  lefs  doubtfuf  Advantages.     He  continued 

his  Heir.  not  however  in  a  ftate  of  Idlenefs.     "The  Particular's  of 

The  Wound  France  had  received,  was  not  fo  great,  on  what  palled    in  1416,    and  part  of  the  Year    following- 

irmvud  account  of  the   Advantages  reaped  by  the  King  of  Eng-  will  (hew,  how  attentive  he  was  to  the  Execution  of  his 

IinLl:'     land  from  his  Victory,  which  gained  him  not  a  tingle  Projects. 

Foot  of  Land,  as'  for   being  the   Occafion  of  the  Civil 


The  Trouble 

arc 

ia 


War's  rekindling  with  more  Fury  than  ever.     The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  refolving    to  improve  the  prefent  Juncture, 
claimed  the  Adminiltration    of  Affairs,   from  which   he 
had  been  long  excluded,  and  particularly,  by  the  Peace  of 
Arras.     He  alledged,  that  when  the  Kingdom  was  threat- 
ned  with  utter  Ruin,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  firft  Peer, 
and  doubly  Peer  of  the  Realm,  was  indifpenfably  bound 
to  aid  the  King  with  his  Counfels,  and  could  not  be  de- 
barred the  Court,  without  Injulticc  and  Danger.     But  as 
he  well  knew  his  Reafons  would  be  ineffectual,  unlefs  f'up- 
ported  by  force,   he  approached  .Pant  with  an  Army,  and 
feized   fome   Pofts  about  the  City.      The  Dauphin,   not 
being  able  to  bear  the  Thoughts  of  admitting  to  Court  the 
Duke  of   Burgundy,    though  his  Father-in-law,  fent  for 
the  Earlof  Armagnac,  and  gave  him  the  Conftable's  Sword. 
Tie Sarlnf  This  Earl,  fworn  Enemy  of  the  Duke  ot  BwgunJy,  did 
Armagnac    not  fpare    the  Duke's  Adherents,    commonly  called  the 
"ii\iiC"'    Furgundians.     Pie  ordered   Ionic  to  be  hanged,  and  great 
Hi pafeaucs  Numbers  to  be  imprifoned,  and  therein'  fo  heightened  the 
tfcBurgua-  Animofity  of  the  two  Factions,   that  from  thenceforward 

nothing  was  capable  of  uniting  them  againft  the  common     1 
Enemy.    The  Dauphin  feconded  the  Conftable's  Revenge, 


Henry's  chief  Aim  was  to  gain  the  Duke  of  Burgundy} 
who  had  now  fhewn  an  Inclination  to  make  an  Alliance 
with  him.  The  fuccceding  in  this  defign,  he  perceivcJ. 
would  be  more  advantagious,  than  Another  Azinccurt-\'k- 
tory.  To  this  therefore  all  his  Endeavours  tended,  as  to 
his  principal  Affair.  To  attain  his  Ends,  it  was  necellary, 
that  the  Affairs  of  France  fhould  remain  in  their  prefent 
Situation.  It  was  requilite,  the  Conftable,  and  the  other 
Heads  of  that  Faction,  fhould  flill  have  it  in  their  Power 
to  perfecuteth'eDukeof  Burgundy.  This  alone  was  ca- 
pable of  throwing  that  Prince  into  a  defperate  Refolution, 
which  he  beheld  not  without  dread,  and  wliich  the  fole 
defire  of  Revenge  could  induce  him  to  take.  If  by  the 
Continuance  of  the  War  France  had  loft  Towns  and 
Battles,  the  Conftable,  who  held  the  Reins  of  the  Go- 
vernment, would,  doubtlefs,  liave  forfeited  all  his  Credit. 
By  that  means,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  have  in- 
fallibly obtained  the  Regency' again,  and  no  longer  itood 
in  need  of  the  Englijh.  This  b  the  true  reafon  of  Henry's 
contenting  to  all  the  Propofals  for  eoncludmg  a  Truce,  'or 
for  renewing  the  Negotiations  oi  Peace.  Mean  while,  Aa.  1 
■s,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  s  Envoys,  palled  from '>■'•; 
London  to  Flandcs,  and  from-  Flanders  to  L..:.hi,  ever  \in.-  3!''  332' 

3:4" 


(1)   Hcwat  fmiul  under  .1    Irmj,  of  JcaJ  Bodies-,   by  the  Archers,  who  cart-.c  to   ride  tJic  Field  ;    they  perceiving   fome  figns  of  Life  in   ho 
to  the  King,   who  tcok  care  of  him,    and  treated  him  1  ke  a  nuble  Encmu     P.  Ej;..t.  litji.  deSret.  p.  451.     Lt  Feins,  p.  c,:. 
(I)  Sixteen  hundred  of  the  Priioners  were  Men  of  Qujlilv .      Le  fivrl,   ibid. 

(3)  P.itc Fcain  by*,  thej  loft  but  four,  or  five  hundred  Men,  p.  461.     But  .M; ;/?«/«  affirms,-  there  were  feventccn  hundred  killed-,  r.  14- 

(4)  His  Words   wert,  "  Tint  the  French  alone  wewguUtj  of  their  Bbod.  "   via  of  the  Duke  oi  Brabant,  mi   E-rl  d  j\\i: 
p.  95. 

(5)  Nenmnhcrlb.     Rid. 

(6)  He  made  his  Entry  into  Unlin,  tttotnlct  23.    Weklfing.  p.  393.-    The  Mayer  and  Aldermen,  and  two  hundred  of  the  Cnfeiis,  waited  on  I'm  .),.. 
next  Day,  with  a  Prelent  0!  .1  uioiuand  Pounds  in  Gold,  in  two  Gold  Bil'ons,  worth  rive  handled  Pounds.     Sana's  Am.  r.  3-51.    Go&kvm  n  06 

(7)  Edward,  Dokeof  T:rk,  Son  of  Edmrnd de Langley,  tilth  Son  of  Edward  III,  was  buried  in  his  Cjlk-'iau-  Church  at  Fch.  ■■.'„?,',.-'  '.-  V, .;. ......  .1 

Jhirc.    AaiMukaeidi    t  Pile,  Elsl  of  Sujhti,  Son  of  him  that  died  of  the  Mux  before  Harfihr,  wis  interred  at  £«.•&«  in  Oa-'Jh  "'• 
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del- colour  of  <i  I'leaty  of  Commerce,  in  which  frefli' Dif- 
ficulties were  continually  ftarted,   the  better  to  hide  their 
principal  Defign  ( i ). 

It  was  not  without  reafon,   that  this  Negotiation   was 
kept  feciel  bv  hath  Sides.    The  Duke,  whom  nothing  but 
Neceffity  would  have  forced  to  an  Alliance  with  the  King, 
was  afraid,   the  difcovery  of  this  Project  would  alienate  the 
Affections  of  the  French,   and  especially  of  the  Pariflans. 
Henry  had  reafon  to  fear,  on  hi;  part,   that  if  the  Court 
of  France  came  to  know  of  this  Negotiation,   they  would 
find  means  to  break  his  Meafures.     However,  his  defin- 
ing entirely  from  War,  fince  the  Battle  of  Azincourt,  might 
well  caufe  his  defigns  to  be  fufpeeted.     But  the  Arrival  of 
the  Emperor  Sigifmund  freed  him  from  this  trouble,  as  it 
gave  him  occafion  to  pretend,  he  difcontinued  the  War,  at 
the  Inftance  of  that  Prince. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Year,   Sigifmund  came  to  Pa- 
ris (z).     He  gave  out  himfelf,  that  the  fole  End  of  his 
Journey  was,  to  mediate  Peace  between  the  two  Crowns 
of  France  and  England  (3).     This  Defign  was  noble  and 
charitable,  and  worthy  a  Chrifthn  Monarch,  fuppofing  it 
Uipnpcfeia  to  have  been  entirely  difinterefted.     But  feveral  Circum- 
n"ic'"l'l'h  llances  gave  occafion  to  believe,  lie  undertook  this  Voyage 
to  favour  Henry  rather  than  France,  and  in  hopes  of  lbme 
Advantage  for  himfelf.     At  his  arrival  in  France,  he  pro- 
pofed  a  four  Years  Truce  between  the  two  Kings,   but 
the  Court  rejected  this  Propofal.      The  French  Hiiturians 
charge  the   Conftable  with  refilling  this  Truce,   for  his 
own  private  Intereft,  but  without  mewing  wherein  the 
War  could    be  for   his  Advantage.     I  fuppofe,   he  was 
then,   projecting  the  Siege  of  Harfleur,    vn:ch  he  began 
the  next  June.     It  may  be,  he  perceived,    the  Emperor 
was  not  an  impartial  Mediator.     Ho  1  ever  this  be,  Sigif- 
mund rinding  he  could  not  prevail  at  Paris,  came  into 
England  (4)  in  the  Month  of  March  (5).     The  Englijh 
Hiftorians  take  notice,  that  being  about  to  land,  he  was 
met  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucc/ler,  and  fome  other  Lords, 
who  ltepping  into  the  Water  with  their  drawn   Swords, 
f>on-ir  ]  the  Boat.   Surprifed  at  this  Reception,  he  asked  the 
I    .......  :  The  Duke  told  him,  if  he  was  come  to  challenge 

any  Authoritv  in  England,  they  had  Orders  to  forbid  his 
landing  ;  but  if  became  only  as  a  Mediator  of  Peace,  he 
mould  meet  with  all  the  refpedl  due  to  the  Imperial  Dig- 
nity. This  was  to  warn  him  not  to  take  the  Liberty  of 
exercifing  Authority  in  England,  as  he  had  done  in  France 
daring  his  flay  (6). 

The  arrival  of  Sigifmund  at  London,  was  preceeded  by 
Holland «rftnatof  William  o{  Bavaria,  Earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
who  was  come  upon  the  fame  Errand.  Thefe  two  Prin- 
ces quickly  faw,  they  fhould  find  it  difficult  to  procure  a 
Peace.  Henry  added  to  his  former  demands,  the  Town 
of  Harjleur,  with  part  of  the  adjacent  Territory,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Garrifon.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
perlifting  in  her  firft  Offers,  would  not  hear  of  Peace, 
unlels  Henry  reftored  Harfleur.  So  the  two  Mediators  per- 
ceiving a  Peace  almoft  lmpoffible,  were  fatisfied  with  ob- 
taining the  two  Kings  confent  to  a  Truce  for  three  Years, 
during  which  Harflenr  mould  remain  in  Trufi  in  their 
hands,  for  certain  Securities,  promifed  by  the  French  Pri- 
foners  in  England.  But  juft  as  the  Treaty  was  going  to 
be  figned,  the  Prifoners  fell  from  their  word.  The  Con- 
ftable, who  was  refolved  to  befiege  Harflenr,  had  agreed 
to  this  Negotiation  only  to  amufe  Henry,  and  hinder  him 
from  discovering  his  Defign. 

Shortly  after,  under  fome  pretence,   he  carried    King 
Charles  to  Roan.     His  Aim  was,  to  be  ready  againft  the 
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On  the  morrow,  the  Conftable  frill  prcfling  the  Englijh,  1416. 
who  were  haftily  retreating,  forced  them  to  halt,  and  itand 
upon  their  defence.  In  this  fecond  Skirmiifi,  the  Earl  of 
Dorfet,  though  inferior  in  number  of  Troops  (7),  had  his 
Revenge,  and  compelled  his  Enemy  to  retire  with  preci- 
pitation to  Roan. 

This  ill  Succefs  prevented  not  the  Conftable  from  con-  TkcGwftahk 
tinuing  his  Preparations  for  the  Siege  of  Harflenr.      Im-  btftcget  Hit- 
mediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Genoefe  Ships,  he  ordered  ?f£.  . 
his  Troops,  whom  he  had  purpofely  dilperfed,   to  re-join,  Act.  V-.o. 
at  a  certain  Place,  where   he  came  and  headed  them  in  IX- p.  350. 
Perfon(o').   Then  he  ma'.ched  directly  to  Harflenr,  where 
he  was  not  expedted  ;  fo  unable  were  the  French  thought 
by  the  Englijh  to  make  any  Attempt.     Whilft  the  Con 
liable  belieged  the  Town  by  Land,  the  Viicount  of  Nar- 
bonne  blocked   it  up  by  Sea,  (o  that  nothing  could  go  in 
or  out.     Henry  was  extremely  mortified  to  be  thus  over- 
reached  by  the  Conftable.     He   was  feniihle  then,  that 
the   Negotiation   was  intended  only   to  amufe  him,  and 
therefore  was  the  more  provoked   to  ufe  his  utmoft  En- 
deavours to  break  his  Enemies  meafures.      He  had  a  mind,-  Henry  trie* 
in  his  turn,  to  ufe  Stratagem,  and  circumvent  the  Con-  ^ftj^*" 
ftable.     To  that  end,  he  feigned  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  Art.  Pub. 
Peace,  and   delired  an  Interview  with  his  Coufin,  for  fo  Ix;  P'  3°?» 
he  then  called   the  King  of  Franc;  whereas  before  he  3 
ftiled  him  his  Adverfary.     He  was  in  hopes,  that   if  an 
Interview    was  granted,    a  Truce  would   enfue,   which 
would  give  him  time  to  relieve  Harfleur  ;  but  his  Propofal 
was  rejected.     After    this,  he  commiffioned   Morgan  di- 
rectly to  demand  a    Truce.     But  the  Court  of  France 
took  care,  not  to  give  him  fuch  an  Advantage  in  the  pre- 
fent  Juncture.     In  fine,  perceiving  the  Conftable  was  not  He  refi/vtt 
to  be  amufed,  he  commanded  a  Fleet  (9)  to  be  equipped,  ,0f° a"* 
refulving  to   go  himfelf  and  relieve  the  Place.      He  de-  fleur. 
pended   upon  the  Valour  and  Experience  of  the  Earl  of  T.  Livisv 
Dorfet,  the  Governor,   knowing  he  would  do  his  utmoft  AI,T1pn^ 
to  give  him    time  to  prepare  for  his  Relief.     In  this  he  ix.  p.  362, 
was  not  miftaken,  for  though  the  Siege  was  begun  about  37°. 
the  middle  of  June,  it  was  not  much  advanced  at  the  end 
of  July.     So,   Henry   having  had    leifure  to  prepare  his 
Fleet,    was    ready   to   embark.     But  the  Emperor  d[(- He  is  dif- 
fiiaded  him  from  venturing  his  Perfon  in  an  Expedition  of^j ,{™m 
this  nature,  where,  notwithftanding  all  his  Prudence,  he  Emperor. 
might  receive  fome  difgrace,  by  the  Accidents  of  the  Sea. 
The  King  yielding  to  the  Emperor's  I nftances,  gave  the  Sends  tie 
Command  to  the  Duke  of   Bedford  his  Brother,    wlio^f0/ 
failed  about  the  end  of  July  {10).     It  foon  met  'with  the  ib.'„.  ,-r 
Enemy's  Fleet  lying  before  Harfleur.     The  Vifcount  de  37«- 
Narbonne  preparing  for  his  Defence,  withflood  for  fome  J"^Ff.f^ 
time  the  Efforts  of  the  Englijh,  but  at  length  was  forced  Flat: 
to  yield  the  Victory,   after  feeing  five  Genoefe  Carr2cks  Monftrelet. 
»_i __j  r 1  _r  u: ci.:—  r...i.       \t'..l: L-  Liviu- 
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.,/  tie  arrival  of  fome  Genoefe  Ships,  which  were  to  join  the 
French  Fleet,  in  order  to  invert  Harfleur  by  Sea.  He 
managed  matters  fo  privately,  that  Henry,  not  having  the 
leaft  Sufpicion  of  his  defign,  neglected  to  reinforce  the 
Garri'bn.  During  the  French  Court's  ftay  at  Roan,  the 
Earl  of  Dorfet,  Governor  of  Harfleur,  made  an  Incurfion 
even  to  the  Gates  of  that  City,  and  carried  away  a  great 
Booty.  In  his  return,  he  was  purfued  and  overtaken  by 
the  Conftable,  who  gained    fome  Advantage  over  him. 


preventing  the  Duke  of  Bedford  from  throwing  the  Suc- 
cours into  the  Town,  the  Conftable  railed  the  Siege  and 
retired. 

Whilft  thefe    things  parted,   the  Duke   of    Burgundy  Negotiation 
continued,  under  diverfe  Pretences,  his  fecret  Negotiations  *"«"*" ' ,bc 
with  Henry.      One  while,  it  was  to  renew  the  Truce  i)0feof 
between  England  and  Flanders,  another  while,  for  Affairs  Burgundy 
concerning  the  Church,  depending  before  the  Council  of  Ta' p"b 
Conjlance.     In  May  (11),  the  Truce  I  juft  mentioned,  jx.  p.  331, 
which  was  to  expire  the   15th  of  June,  was  renewed  for  35a»35*> 
a  Year,  and  yet  the   Duke  of  Burgundy  fent  four  Am-  }}/' 
baffadors  more  to  England.     In  the  beginning  of  Augu/l, 
the  King  appointed  Commiffioners    to  treat  with   them 
concerning    fome   Ecclefiaftical    Affairs.      This    publick 
Commiffion  ferved  for  pretence  to  the  private  Conferences. 
But  by  another  of   the  fame  date,    thefe  Commiffioners  Aai-  5- 
were  empowered  to  agree  with  the  Ambaffadors  upon  an 
Interview  between  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
This   Negotiation    muft  have  been    now  very  forward, 
fince,  two  days  after,    the    King  difpatched  Orders  to  Aug.  -. 
feveral  Officers,  to  be  ready  to  attend  him  beyond  Sea,  P'  375- 
where  he  was  to  have   an   Interview  with  fome  of  his 
Enemies.     This  plainly  ftiews,  the  Duke's  frequent  Em-  "^ygnt 

r  J  upon  an  In' 


(1)  In  the  mean  time  a  Parliament  met  at  ffeflminfler,  on  March  16,  which  ordered  the  two  Tent's,  and  the  two  Fifteenths    granted  in  the  laft  Par- 
liament,   to  be  turner  paid  than  the  time  appointed.     In  this  Parliament,   the  clipping,  warning,  and  filing  of  the  current   Money  ol  the  Land   was  made 

Treafon.     R.t.  Pari.   3  Hen.  V.  n.  I,  10. c.  7. There  was  a  Parliament  fummoned,  the  laft  Year,  to  meet  about  the  20th  of  Oclober,    and  afterwards 

prorogued  to  the  beginning  of  November.     Cotton's  Abridg.    p.  54.2,  54.3. 

(2)  Attended  with  a  thoufond  Horfe.     T.  Liv.us,   p.  23.      Elntham,    p.  74. 

{3)  Thatthe  Chiirtian  Princes  might  unite  againlt  the  Turk,  the  common  Enemy.     M>nfl,clct.     Hall.  fid.  53. 

(4)  AzCa/ah,   his  Imperial  Maielly  was  treated  by  RiJoard  de  Beauchamp,    Governor   of  the  Town,  with  fo  much  Civility  and   Callantry,    that  he   was 
chaimcd  with  it  :    And  afterwards  Mid  King   Henry,    That  no  Chliftian   Prince  had   a  Knight  equal  to  him  for  Wifdnm,  Good-breeding,  and  Courage  ;  and 
tiiat  if  all  Courtcfy  Were  loft,  it  might  be  found  in  the  Earl  of  Warwitn  ;  who,   from   thence,  was  afterwards  called    The  Father  of  CWr-y .     buga  . 
Waruncki,  p.  327. 

(5)  The  -th  of  My.     Ifatfing.  p.  394.      April  29,    fays  Goodwin,    p.  103. 

(6)  Commiffioners  alio  from  Thejd^tc,    Archbilhop  of  Cologne,  came  to  London,  about  the  end  of  January,  to  renew  the  Alliances  concluded  benv-en 
the  Archbilhops  his  Predcccfibrs,  and  King  Henrys  Anceftors.     Accordingly  a  Treaty   was  ligned  by  the  Ambaffadors  of  thofe   two   Princes  on   May  1 
Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  IX.  p.  343,  346- 

"  (7)   There  were  but  fifteen  hundred  Englijh,    to  fifteen  thoufand  of  the  French.     IValfing.  p.  394. 
( 8     5  me  of  the  French  Ships  came  and  blocked  up  the  Englifi  Fleet  at  Portfmoutb  and  Southampton,  and  made  an  Att-  mpt  on  the  Iile  of  T'/ight,  but  wer; 
repulfed.     Goodwin,  p-  106,  107. 

(9)  Of  four  hundred  Sail,  having  on  board  the  Earl  Marlhal,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Huntingdon,  IVarivii  *,  Arundel,  Salisbury,  and  Devon/hire,  with  twenty 
thoufand  Men.     Harding,  fol.  211.      Goodwin,  p.  107. 

(10)  He  landed  Augnfi  13.     T.  Li'.ius,  p-Zj.     Elmham,  p.  79. 
...  M^y  a.  Rymir,  o.  352. 
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bailies  were  not'  wholly  defigned  for  treating  about  Trade,  perpetual  Alliance  with  Henry',  and, 'at  the  fame  time,  a 
or  Church  Affairs.  That  Prince  had  now  long  demurred  League  againft  France.  He"  promifed  to  affift  the  Kin  ; 
upon  concluding  his  Treaty  with  Henry.     As  he  was  of    in  the  Recovery  of  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and  Henry 
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the  Blood-Royal  of  France,  and  Hrit  Peer  of  the  Realm, 
he  was  fcniible,  an  Alliance  of  that  nature  was  directly 
contrary  to  his  Honour  and  Duty.  Befides,  fuch  a  Step 
could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  hiin  in  France,  among  his 
own  Party.  For  thefe  Reafons,  he  had  hitherto  been  fa- 
tisfied  with  keeping  the  Negotiation  on  foot,  in  order  to 
conclude  it,  only  in  cafe  of  NeccfTity.  The  Earl  of  Ar- 
maguac's  Revenge,  at  length  threw  the  Duke  upon  this 
Action,  which,  doubtlefs,  he  would  have  longer  delayed, 
or,  it  may  be,  never  done,  had  he  not  been  as  it  were 
forced  to  it  by  the  Perfecutions  of  his  Enemies. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  the  Conftable  d'  Armagnac, 
had,  under  divers  Pretences,  prevented  John  the  Dauphin, 
then  in  Hainault,  from  returning  to  Court.      The  young 


'concert  Mca-  Prince,  impatient  of  being  thus  controlled  by  that  proud 
jura.  Minifter,  longed  to  be  at  the  Head  of  Affairs,  and  to  ob- 

ferve  a  Neutrality  between  the  two  Factions,  which 
would  gain  him  the  Efteem  and  Regard  of  both  Parties. 
But  this  was  not  poffible,  fince  he  had  no  Forces  at  his 
difpofal,  but  the  Earl  of  Hainault's  his  Father-in-law, 
which  were  not  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  execute  fuch  a 
Project    againft  the   Conftable's  Will.     Mean  time,  the 


engaged  to   aid  him  in  containing    King  Claries,  and 
fome other  Princes,  tb  do  him  Homage,  for  certain  Ter- 
ritories not  fpecifitd  in  the  Treat)-.     Probably,  this  con- 
cerned the  Kingdom  of  Aries',  and  the  Dauphine,  to  whi<  fi 
the  Emperors  had  fome  Hale  Pictenfions.     Bv   the  way, 
this  Treaty  difebvfers  one  of  the  Motives  of  Sigifmund's 
Journey  to  France  and  England.     Very  likely,  by  pro- 
curing a  Peace  between  the  two  Kings,   he  ho]  sd  to 
tain  for  himfelf  fome  one  of  thofe  Countries,   t  •   \         . 
lie  laid  Claim.     Be  this  as  it  will,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  he  expected  fome  private  Advantage  from  the  Peace. 
Great  Princes  are  feldom  feen  to  fpend  whole  Yean 
of  their  Dominions,  with  the  fole  View  to  mediate  a  Pcacej 
in  which  they   have  no  manner  of  concern.      S'igifmund 
was,  of  all  others,  the  fartheft  from  this  Character.    I 
not  know,  whether,   before  his  Journey  to  Engl  >nd,   he 
had  contracted  a    Friendlhip  with   Henry ;    but  after  his 
dcpaiture,  it  appears  by  fcveral  Records,  that  there  w. 
between  them  a  ftrid  Correfppndence  and  mum  !   C  n 
fidencc,  very  uncommon  among  Princes  ( 1 ). 

The  Emperor  being  arrived  at  Calais,  ftaid  there  for 
Henry,  who  could  not  come  till  about  the  end  of  Si  •/  »:■ 


Duke  of  Burgundy,  perceiving  there  was  no  likelihood  of     ber{i).     Mean  while,  the  Court  of  Fran 


his  acquiring  the  Government,  fo  long  as  the  Conftable 
had  the  King's  Pcrfon  in  his  power,  thought  it  ad vifeable, 
to  ftrengthen  himfelf  with  the  new  Dauphin's  Affiftancc. 
For  that  purpofe,  he  had  conferred,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Year,  at  Valenciennes,  with  him  and  the  Earl  of  Hainault; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Dauphin  fliould  once  more  try 
by  fair  means  to  be  admitted  to  Court,  in  order  to  take 
the  Place  due  to  his  Birth  :  That  in  cafe  he  fucceeded,  he 


the  report  of  the  Dukt 


tee,  alarmc  I  at  I? 
e  ot   Burgundy  s  Interview  with 
Henry  at  Calais,  and  wanting  to  know  what  fhould  oafs' 
at  the  Conference,  lent  thither  the  Archbifliop  of  Rheims,  ']  :  •''' : ' 
with  fome  other  Arribafladors.     The  Pretence  was 


treat  of  a  Peace  with  the  King,  but,  in  all  Epnearam 


to       .•,-;■(-. 

the  chief  Aim  of  this  Embafly,  was  to  difccVer   whal  v.'/j' 
fhould  pafs  at  the  Interview.     Henry  was  not  forrv,   the  T.  Lmiis, 


Ambafladors  of  France  would  be  witnefles  of  theDmic  of 
fhould  carry  the  Duke  with  him  :  But  if  he  could  hot  Burgundy's  Arrival  at  Calais,  and  therefore  readily  dif- 
prevail,  they  fliould  take  other  meafures  to  difpofl'efs  the     patched    their   Safe- Conducts,    and   prefently   after  their 
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Conftable,  and  free  the  King.  Purfuant  to  this  Refolu 
tion,  the  Dauphin  and  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  repaired  to 
Compiegne,  from  whence  the  Earl  proceeded  alone  to  Paris, 
to  mediate  the  return  of  his  Son-in-law.  Upon  the  firft 
mention  of  recalling  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Confta- 
ble interrupting  him,  faid  plainly,  the  Dauphin  fhould 
never  be  admitted  to  the  King  his  Father's  Court,  unlefs 
he  openly  declared  himfelf  an  Enemy  of  the  Burgundian 
Faction.  The  Earl  of  Hainault  feeing  this  Obftinacy, 
could  not  forbear  uttering  fome  Threats,  which  difcovered 
to  the  Conftable,  and  his  Party,  that  the  Dauphin  in- 
tended to  rely  on  the  Affiftance  of  the  Duke.  This  was 
the  Reafon,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Mifchief  this 
Union  might  do  them,  they  refolved  to  difpatch  him  out 
of  the  way.  A  few  days  after,  the  Dauphin  was  poi- 
foned  at  Compiegne,  the  1 6th  of  April  141 6,  and  not  in 
1 4 1  7,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Abridgement  of  Mtzerai.  The 
King  of  Sicily  was  fufpected  of  this  deed,  to  make  way  for 
Prince  Charles  his  Son-in-law.  If  he  was  guilty,  his  Death, 
which  happened  prefently  after,  hindered  him  from  reap- 
ing any  Advantage. 

By  the  Death  of  John  the  Dauphin,  Charles  his  Bro- 
ther, Earl  of  Ponthieu,  became  Dauphin,  and  Heir-appa- 
rent to  the  Crown.  This  young  Prince  immediately 
efpoufed  the  Party  of  the  Armagnacs,  for  fo  the  Orleans 
Faction  was  now  called.  By  that  means,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  more  out  of  hopes  than  ever,  and  the  Earl 
of  Armagnac  maintained  himfelf  in  the  Government, 
where  nothing  was  done  without  his  Orders.  His  hatred 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  caufed  him  to  lofe  no  oppor- 
tunity of  perfecuting  the  Burgundians,  who  were  very  nu- 
merous at  Paris.  His  fevere  and  tyrannical  Behaviour, 
joined  to  an  extreme  Greedinefs,  induced  at  length  the 
Parijians  of  the  Burgundian  Party,  to  lay  a  Plot  to  intro- 
duce their  Head  into  the  City,  The  Confpiracy  being 
difcovered,  the  Conftable  took  occafion,  fo  to  exercifehis 
Rage  upon  the  whole  Party,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
did  not  think  himfelf  any  longer  obliged  to  regard  the 
Court.  Immediately,  to  let  the  World  fee  his  Refcnt- 
ment,  he  concluded  with  the  King  of  England,  a  Truce 
for  all  their  refpective  Dominions,  not  excepting  his  Pof- 
feflions  in  France.  But  his  Revenge  did  not  ftop  here. 
Tl,e  Duhof  His  Ambafladors,  as  I  faid  before,  agreed,  that  the  King 
Burgundy  and  he  fhould  meet  at  Calais,  and  the  Duke  acknowledge 
Henry  for  the  true  King  of  France,  and  do  him  Liege- 
Homage.  This  Interview  was  fixed  to  the  beginning  of 
Oelobcr. 

Mean  while,  the  Emperor  Sigifmund  having  no  farther 
Bufinefs  in  England,  departed  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gujh     In  his  way  to  Canterbury,  he  figncd  a  Treaty  of 
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prefently 
coming  (3),  appointed  Commiflioners  to  treat  with  them. 
But  he  took  fuch  Precautions,  that  the  French  could  never 
difcover  the  real  Motive  of  his  Journey  to  Calais,  at 
leaft,  with  any  certainty.  It  did  not  appear  he  had  any 
other  defign,  than  to  confirm  the  late  Truce  between  the 
King  and  the  Duke,  which  was  already  publifbed  at  Lon- 
don. It  is  true,  that,  afterwards,  the  Duke's  Proceedings 
made  him  fufpected  of  being  in  Friendfllip  with  the  En- 
glijh,  but  this  was  only  a  bare  Sufpicion.  The  French 
Hiftorians  fpeak  of  it  very  uncertainly,  and  we  had  pro- 
perly nothing  fixed,  till  the  Publick  Records,  printed  in 
England,  difcovered  the  Secret.  There  we  find  what 
follows  upon  this  Subject. 

The  1  ft  of  Oclober,  the  King  difpatched  a  Safjb-.Cbii-  The  Duittf 
duct  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  eight  hundred  Atten-  Burgundy 
dants,  and  fent  him  the  Duke  of  Gloucejler  his  Brother  in  cXi" 
Hoftage.     Next  day,   he  appointed  CommifTioners,  to  re-  Art-  Pub. 
ceive,   in  his  Name,   the  Oaths  of  John  Duke  of  Buigun-  ;x'f     '  ■ 
dy,  and  of  Philip  Earl  of  Charokis  his  Son,  purfuant  to' ElmS" 
the  Articles  agreed  upon,  which  were  in  form  of  Prelirr.i- 
naiies.     The  Articles  ran,  word  for  word,  thus. 

"The  King  having  acquainted  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Arfuksof 
"  with  his  juft  Claim  to  the  down  of  France,  and  hijr Agreement 
"  Adverfary's  Refufal  to  give  him  Satisfaction,  told  him,  *"?»«»  tU 
"  That  by  the  help  of  God  and  St.   George]  he  was  re-  Dutetf 
"  folve'd  to  obtain  it  by  force  of  Arms.     Upon  this  De-  Burgundy. 
"  claration,  the  Duke  perceiving  the  Juftice  of  the  Kind's  £?'  r"L 
"  Tide,  and  confidering  the  great  Victories  Heaven  had      '  P' j94' 
"  bleffed  him  with,  promifes  to  fend  him  his  Letters  Pa- 
"  tent,  containing  what  follows  : 

"  That  though  heretofore,  for  want  of  Information, 
"  he  had  efpoufed  the  contrary  Party,  believing  it  iuft  ; 
"  now  that  he  is  better  informed,  he  promifes  firmly  to 
"  adhere  to  the  King  of  England,  and  his  Heirs  and  Siic- 
"  ceffors,  as  to  thofe  who  are,  and  ever  will  be  the  true 
"  and  lawful  Kings  of  France,  as  much  as  if  they  were 
"  in  actual  poffeffion  of  the  Crown. 

"  Though  for  the  prefent  the  King  has  not  defired  the 
"  Duke's  Homage,  yet,  as  the  Duke  owns  it  to  be  due, 
"  he  promifes,  that  as  foon  as  the  King  of  England  fhall 
"  be  pollened  of  a  confiderabic  part  of  the  Realm  of 
"  Fratlce,  to  pay  him  Liege-Homage,  and  fwear  Fealty 
"  to  him,  as  every  Vaflal  of  the  Crown  of  France  ought 
"  to  do  to  the  King  of  France  his  Sovereign. 

"  Item,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  promifes  to  endeavour, 
"  by  all  known  and  unknown  Ways,  to  place  the  King 
"  of  England  on  the  Throne  of  France. 

"  Item,  Whilft  the  King  mall  be  employed  in  purfu- 
"  ing  his  Rights,  the  Duke'of  Burgundy  'will  make  War 


(1)  He  was,  whilft  in  England,  fofcmnly  inftalled  Kn'ght  of  the  Garter,  together  with  the  Earl  ofAo/JWahd  ZeahnJ.    The  bid  Emperor  cfteeroed  Lis 
king   Kn  (lit  .,!  the  Garter   fu  great  an  Honour,  that  he  always  wore  the  Collar,  when  he  lit  in  any  Affernbly.  Walfng.  p.  594.  Rymer's  Fatd.  Turn.  9. 

(*)  He  embarked  at  Sa  d-aeieb,  September  4,  about  Noon,  attended  with  forty   Ships,  and  arrived  at    Calais  the  next  Daft  about  the  fsrr.etlme.     Ibid 
p.  385. 


OcJoitr  1.  The  King's  Commrfiioneri  were,  Henry  Chiehe/ye  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  Berry  Wart  Keener  of  the  Privy-Seal.  Sir  Ralph  Reel* 
foil,  and  Philif  Mergati.     Ryner  1  Feed,   J'om.  9.  p.  3S7,  3S9.  r 
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"  with  all  his  Forces  upon  the  King's  Enemies  in  France, 
"  namely,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  upon  all  their  Dominions 
"  and  Adherents,  refufing  Obedience  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
"  land. 

"  Item,  In  all  the  Alliances  and  Letters  Patent,  made 
"  or  to  be  made,  between  the  King  and  Duke,  wherein 
"  the  Duke  fhould  except,  or  have  excepted  the  King's 
"  Adverfary,  or  the  Son  of  his  Adverfary,  it  is  not  his 
"  Intention,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  what  he  promifes 
"  by  thefe  Prefents,  which  he  is  to  give  the  King,  but 
*'  will  punctually  perform  it. 

"  That  if  through  diffimulation,  the  Duke  excepted 
"  the  King's  Adverfary,  or  the  Dauphin  his  Son,  for  a 
"  greater  Good,  and  for  the  better  accomplifhing  the  in- 
"  tended  Project,  liis  Will  and  Meaning  is,  that  all  fuch 
"  Exceptions  are  void,  and  of  no  Effect. 

"  And  that  all  may  know,  this  proceeds  from  his  own 
"  free  Confent,  he  will  promife  and  fwear  by  his  Faith 
"  and  Honour,  to  obferve  it  without  Fraud  or  Deceit. 
"  He  will  write  all  the  Articles  with  his  own  hand,  fign 
"  them,  and  fct  his  ufual  Seal  to  them." 

All  thefe  Articles  were  drawn  up  in  form  of  Letters  Pa- 
tent, written  and  fubferibed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
own  hand,  and  fealed  with  his  Privy-Seal. 

Mexerai,   in  his  Abridgement  of  the  Hiftory  of  France, 
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Aft.  Pub. 
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416, 
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Aft.  Pub. 
IX.  p.  433, 

4S9>  46°. 
461. 


alarmed  the  Court  of  France,  who  were  little  able  to  1. 
make  the  like.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  late  Truce,  pub- 
lickly  made  with  Henry,  was  a  demonftration  there  was  no 
Affirtance  to  be  expected,  either  from  the  Duke  or  his  Ad- 
herents. Nay  the  Court  was  apprehenfive,  the  Duke  had 
gone  farther,  at  the  Conference  held  with  the  Enemy  of  the 
Kingdom  :  At  lead,  he  was  very  much  fufpected  of  hav- 
ing ill  Defigns.  So,  the  Conftable  who  fat  at  the  helm 
was  not  a  little  embarraffed.  He  enjoyed  a  great  Authori- 
ty ;  but  it  was  not  without  uneafinefs.  Befides,  fines  the 
Death  of  John  the  Dauphin,  he  was  forced  to  have  a  re- 
gard for  the  new  Dauphin,  leaft  the  young  Prince  fhould 
think  of  governing  without  his  Afliftance.  To  all  thefe 
Difficulties  was  added,  the  War,  the  EngUJh  were  pre- 
paring to  carry  into  France.  As  the  Kingdom  was  in  an 
ill  fituation,  and  the  Enemy  like  to  make  a  great  Pro°refs, 
he  confidered,  he  fhould  be  anfwerable  for  all  the  ill  Succef- 
fes.  In  this  ftate  of  Perplexity,  he  thought  he  fhould  try  to 
put  a  Stop  to  the  King  of  England's  Arms,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary Negotiation,  which  fhould  give  that  Prince  room 
to  believe,  the  Court  of  France  would  be  forced  to  make 
Peace,  though  never  fo  unwilling.  He  was  aware,  that  if 
he  fhould  himfelf  treat  of  a  Peace,  it  would  be  loft  La- 
bour, becaufe  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  for  his  Inte- 
reft,  that  Affairs  fhould  remain  embroiled,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  Authority.     It  was  therefore  unlikely,  that  the 
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fays,  That  the  Deftre  of  Rule  fa  tranfported  the  Duke  of    King  of  England  fhould  fuffer   himfelf  to  be  amufed  bv 
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Burgundy,  that  he  went  and  conferred  with  the  King  of 
England  at  Calais,  and  renewed  the  Truces  for  his  Do- 
minions only,  whereby  he  tied  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  from 
a]Ji/ling  the  King  of  France.  What  would  that  Hiftorian 
have  faid,  had  he  known  all  ?  It  is  further  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  Earl  of  Charolois,  afterwards  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
entered  into  the  fame  Engagements  with  the  Duke  his  Fa- 
ther. After  this,  there  is  no  queftioning  the  ill  defigns  of 
thefe  two  Princes,  againft  France  their  native  Country. 
They  chofe  rather  to  fee  it  under  a  foreign  Dominion, 
than  governed  by  their  Enemies. 

Before  Henry  left  Calais,  he  concluded  a  Truce  with 
France,  till  the  2d  of  February  ;  and  then  he  returned  in- 
to England  about  the  middle  of  October,  in  order  to  hold 
a  Parliament,  called  for  the  1 9th  of  the  fame  Month. 
During  this  Scffion,  the  Parliament  granted  a  Subfidy  ( 1 ) 
for  carrying  on  the  War.  But  this  Aid  was  fo  little  pro- 
portioned to  his  Wants  and  Projects,  that  he  was  forced 
to  pawn  his  Crown  to  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefier  his  Uncle, 
for  a  hundred  thoufand  Marks,  and  part  of  his  Jewels  to 
the  City  of  London,  for  ten  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling.  This 
is  a  clear  Evidence,  how  many  difficulties  he  would  have 
met  with,  in  the  Conqueft  of  France  with  his  own  Forces, 
if  the  inteftine  Troubles  of  that  Kingdom  had  not  paved 
the  way  for  him.  Mean  while,  notwithstanding  his 
preffing  Neceffities,  he  affigned  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  who 
defended  Harfeur,  a  Penfion  of  a  thoufand  Pounds,  upon 
creating  him  Duke  of  Exeter  {1). 

Henry  having  bound  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  their 
late  private  Treaty,  thought  it  time  to  renew  the  War. 
He  knew  not  onlv,  that  one  half  of  France  would  not  op- 
pofe  him,  but  moreover  the  Burgundian  Party  would  make 
a  diverfion  in  his  favour,  which  could  not  but  procure  him 
great  Advantages.  In  this  Refolution,  he  made  all  the  ne- 
ceffary  Preparations  to  accomplifh  his  Enterprize.  Mean 
while,  as  the  Supply  granted  him  by  Parliament  was  not 
fufficient  for  his  purpofe,  and  as  the  Money  came  (low- 
ly into  the  Exchequer,  he  was  quickly  in  great  Want. 
To  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  he  made  ufe  of  the  follow- 
ing Means.  After  he  had  fettled  the  Pay  of  each  Soldier, 
Horfe  and  Foot,  and  of  each  Officer,  according  to  every 
one's  Rank  and  Character,  he  made  private  Contracts  with 
feveral  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  whereby  they  were  obli- 
ged to  find  him  a  certain  Number  of  Horfemen  or  Foot- 
men, for  fuch  a  yearly  Sum  to  be  paid  quarterly.  The  firft 
Quarteridge  was  advanced,  out  when  the  fecond  came  to 
be  paid,  the  King  had  no  Money.  To  fupply  the  prefent 
Occafion,  he  pawned  to  them  the  reft  of  the  Jewels, 
with  Letters  under  the  Great  Seal,  empowering  them  to 
fell  them,  if  the  Money  was  not  paid  within  fuch  a  time. 
The  Term  allowed,  was  twelve  or  eighteen  Months,  ac- 
cording as  the  Creditors  were  more  or  lefs  tractable.  By 
this  means  he  gained  time  for  the  Payment  of  his  Troops, 
which  was  a  great  Conveniency,  as  he  could  reimburfe  his 
Creditors  according  as  the  Money  came  into  the  Treafurv, 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  all  at  once.  People  were  fo 
well  fatisfied  of  his  Sincerity,  that  they  made  no  fcruple 
to  ferve  him,  or  lend  him  Money,  upon  fuch  Securities, 
as  would  have  been  little  worth  under  a  Prince  of  lefs 
Probity. 

The  Preparations  carrying  on  in  England,  very  juftly 


any  Propofal  from  him.    For  this  reafon,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  make  ufe  of  the  Prifoners  in  England,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.     We  find  in  the  Collection  Aa_  Pub- 
of  the  Publick  Ails,  feveral  Safe-Conducts  dated  about  this  IX.  p.  4^3, 
time,  for  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  Domefticks  going  to  and  in- 
coming  from  France,  under   divers  Pretences.     It  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  the  Plot  was  then  formed, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  did  nothing  in   the  Affair, 
of  which  I  am  going  to  relate  the  Particulars,  but  in  con- 
cert with  the  Court  of  France. 

This  Plot  was  fo  artfully  framed,  that  if  the  King  had  lb.  p.  4--, 
not  been  in  a  continual  Miftruft,  he  would  doubtlefs  have 
been  deceived.  But  his  firm  Refolution,  not  to  interrupt 
the  Execution  of  his  Defigns,  for  any  Offers  that  fhould 
be  fhort  of  his  Demands,  caufed  him  to  efcape  the  Snare. 
The  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Eu  and 
Vendiime,  and  fome  other  Prifoners,  feigning  to  defpair  of 
the  Affairs  of  France,  intimated  to  Henry,  that  they  were 
willing  to  treat  with  him,  for  themfelves  in  particular. 
This  was  told  him,  not  pofitively,  but  as  what  they  might 
poflibly  be  brought  to.  But  the  King,  fearing  that,  under 
this  Pretence,  they  defigned  to  retard  his  Voyage,  gave  no 
great  Attention  to  the  Overture. 

Some  time  after,  thefe  fame  Princes,  who  had  hitherto  Negotiation- 
endeavoured  to  make  the  Propofal  come  from  the  King,  between 
finding  they  could  not  fucceed,  began  firft.     At  an  Au-  ^ihStf 
dience  which  they  demanded,  they  exprefied  their  Inch'-  Prifomr,; 
nation,  and  prayed  him  to  acquaint  them  with  his  Preten-  A"-  Pub- 
fions ;  adding,  they  did  not  queftion,  but  they  fhould  return  ^  ?'w' 
him  a  fatisfactory  Anfwer,   without  any  Prejudice  to  their 
Honour.    The  King,  who  would  not  be  amufed,  roundly 
told  them,  he  had  no  other  Propofal  to  make,  except  only, 
that  they  fhould  acknowledge  him  for  King  of  France  and 
their  lawful  Sovereign.     The  Duke  of  Orleans  exclaimed 
againft  this  Propofal,  and  plainly  told   him,  they  had  no 
Anfwer  to  return  to  fuch  a  Demand.     Matters  went  no 
farther  for  this  time. 

But  a  few  Weeks  after,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  refumed  Pirtiatlarfy 
the  Affair.     He  told  the  King,  that  fince  they  had  the^f^*'/^" 
Honour  to  talk  with    him,  feveral  of  the  Prifoners  had  Ibid.     '  • 
fent  Perfons  into  France,  to  make  inquiry  concerning  his 
Title  to  that  Kingdom,  and  had  received  better  Informa- 
tion than  ever  before.     He  added,  for   his  part,  he  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  Juftice  of  his  Rights.     Then  he 
faid,  he  was  told,  that,  notwithftanding  his  juft  Claim  to 
the  whole  Kingdom,  he  had  offered  to  refign  it,  if  cer- 
tain Provinces  were  delivered  to  him  ;  and,  in  his  opini- 
on,  that  Offer  ought  not  to  be  refufed  :  That  the  other 
Prifoners  were  of  his  mind,  and   had  refolved  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  their  Power  to  procure  him  what   he  defired. 
That  therefore,  he  begged  leave  to  go  into  France,  and  P"A*4* 
declare  to  King  Charles,  in  the  Name  of  all   the   Prifo- 
ners, that,  as  faithful  .Subjects,  they  could  not  but  advife 
him,  to  clofe  with  this  Expedient  for  Peace,  and  prav  him 
to  accept  fo  reafonable  an  Offer.     In  fhort,    the  Duke 
added,    that   if   the   Court   of  France  confented    to  the 
Offer,  Henry  might  this  very  Year  take  poffeffion  of  the 
Provinces,  which  fhould  be  refigncd.     But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rejected,  the  Princes  would  account  them- 
felves acquitted  from  the  Oath  they  had   taken  to  their 
King.     The  Duke  engaged,  for  his  own  part,  to  put  p art icthr 


Engagement 

(1)  The  Commons  granted  him  two  whole  Tenths  and  two  Fifteenth?,  to  be  levied  on  the  Laity  ;  and  the  Clergy  gave  two  Tenths  to  be  railed  Son  their  "f'teDiU 
ownBoly.     Cotton's  Abridg.   p.  C50.     Waif.  f.  39  c.  of  Bourbon. 

(a)_  For  Life  only.     Tfiomai  Beaufort,  lixloSD"Jet,  was  created  Duke  of  Exeter  io  this  Parliament.         Cott.rs  Abridg.  p.  550.         DugdaVi  Baron.  H>-  p.  429- 
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all  hi»  fortified  Towns  in  the  hands  of  fuch  Pcrfons,  as  red  the  King  and  Dauphin,  with  fuch  ftrong  Sufpicions  of 

would    be   fure   to    deliver    them    up  when    he   plcafcd.  her,  that  fhe  was  fent  away  to  Tours,  where  fhe  remained 

He  promifed  to  return  into  England,   by  the  time  which  as  a  Prifoner,  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely,  to  free  her- 

fhould  be  appointed  him,  and  own  Henry   for   King  of  felf  out  of  Captivity.     This  fatal  Policy  of  the  Conftable 
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France,  and  pay  him  Homage  as  his  lawful  Sovereign 
Moreover,  he  added,  that  he  would  fo  evidently  demon- 
flrate  the  Juffice  of  Henry's  Right  to  the  Crown  of 
France,  that  all  the  World  fhoukl  be  fatisfied,  he  could 
not  difpenle  with  doing  him  Homage,  without  acting  con- 
trary to  his  Honour.  In  fine,  he  entreated  the  King  to 
ba  filcnt  till  his  Return,  by  rcafon  of  the  Danger  he 
fhoukl  be  expofed  to,  if  the  thing  was  divulged,  during 
his  Stay  in  France. 

Henry  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  fuch  a  Propofal. 
He  knew  France  was  not  governed  either  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  or  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  the  Earl  of  Armagnac's  Intereft  to  make  a  Peace 
upon  thefc  Terms.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  the  hopes  of 
recovering  the  Provinces  of  France,  loft  fince  the  Treaty 
of  Bretigny,  without  being  obliged  to  renew  the  War, 
were  very  agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Alterna- 
tive propofed  by  the  Duke,  could  not  but  be  advantagi- 
oux  to  him.  All  he  had  to  do,  wasto  be  upon  his  Guard, 
and  not  be  pcrfwaded,  on  this  pretence,  to  interrupt  the 
Execution  of  his  Projects.  Wherefore,  refolving  not  to 
fufpend  his  Expedition  one  finglc  day,  upon  any  account 
whatever,  he  believed  there  was  no  Danger  in  granting 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  the  Leave  he  defired.  But  firft, 
he  had  one  of  the  Duke's  Sons  given  him  in  Hoftage, 
with  Security  for  the  Sum  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns.  Thefc  Particulars  are  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Public  k  Acls.  We  find  there  a  Letter,  written  with  the 
King's  own  Hand-,  to  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  his  Ambaflador  to 
the  Emperor,  ordering  him  to  acquaint  Sigijmund  with 
the  Secret,  ask  his  Opinion  upon  it,  and  alfure  him  that 
the  Negotiation  fhall  not  retard  his  Expedition  into  France. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  enjoyns  him  not  to  make  the  leaft 
Difcovery  to  any  other  Perfon,  on  pain  of  his  heavy 
Difpleafure.  Probably,  his  firm  Refolution  not  to  be 
amufed  by  any  Propofal,  was  the  reafon,  this  Stratagem 
was  carried  no  farther.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  return- 
ed into  England ;  but  performed  not  his  other  Engage- 
ments. It  was,  doubtlefs,  Henry's  Indignation  againft  the 
Prifonersj  for  endeavouring  to  deceive  him,  that  caufed 
him  to  order  them  to  be  confined  in  Pontefraii  Caftle ; 
whereas  before,  they  were  upon  their  Parole.  Though 
there  are  no  pofitive  Proofs,  that  this  Plot  was  contrived 
by  the  Conftable,  it  is  vifible  however,  by  feveral  Conjec- 
tures, which  all  together  amount  to  a  fort  of  Demonftra- 
tion.  It  would  be  too  long  to  give  the  particulars  here. 
But  if  the  French  Prifoners  are  fuppofed  to  have  acted  fin- 
cerelv,  without  the  Direction  of  the  Conftable,  it  mull: 
be  inferred,  that  France  was  then  in  a  very  deplorable 
State.  King  Charles,  frequently  feized  with  a  Frenzy, 
was  incapable  of  taking  care  of  his  Affairs.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  firft  Peer  of  the  Realm,  and  Head  of  a 
powerful  Party,  had  made  a  fecret  Alliance  with  the 
Enemy  of  the  State.  The  Princes  of  the  Blood  were 
about  to  acknowledge  Henry  for  King  of  France.  In 
fine,  the  Kingdom  was  governed  by  a  young  Prince  of 
fourteen  Years,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Armagnac,  a  violent 
Man,  who  fought  only  to  be  revenged  of  his  Enemies, 
and  openly  facrificed  the  publick  Good  to  his  Am- 
bition. 

Though  the  Conftable   had  already   been  the  Caufe  of 


was  a  frefh  Source  o(  Calamities  to  France.  The  inju-  The$*i,> 
red  Mother  could  never  forgive  her  Son  the  Affront  fhe  h"">  'i" 
had  received,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  Kingdom,  it  f^f" 
was  but  too  much  in  her  Power  to  glut  her  Revenge. 

The   Conftable's   violent  Conduct,  the  Death  of  the  The  Duh  of 
two  Dauphins  laid  to  his  Charge,  the  Queen's   Banifh-  *»w<iy 
ment,  with  numbcrlefs  other  Occafions,    furnifhed    the  'j'm!' 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  a  pretence  to  make  a  Diverfion, 
in  favour  of  the  King  of  England.      He  publifhed  a  Ma- 
nifefto  againft  the  Conftable,   aggravating  his  Faults  and 
Oppreflion,,   with  all  the  Refentment  of  an  injured  Ene- 
my.     Then   he  wrote  to  the  King,  that,  as  firft  Peer  of 
France,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him,   to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  utter  Ruin  of  the  Kingdom,  which  was  infalli- 
bly going  to  Deftrudion,  unlefs  timely  relieved.     By  the 
fame    reafons,    he   tried  to    ftir   up   the    Cities  of   the 
Kingdom,  and  win  them  to  his  Intereft.     In   fine,  per-  He  ap- 
ceiving  that  fome  of  the  Towns  had  already  declared  for  £"?*'' 
him,     he  approached  Paris    at    the   head  of  an  Army, 
when  the  King  of  England  was  ready  to  fail  for  France. 
His  Aim  was,  to  lay  the  Dauphin  and  Conftable  under  a 
Ncceility,  either  of  quitting  Paris,  in  order  to  oppofc  the 
King  of  England,  or  of  fuffering  the  EngliJ}}  to  act  with- 
out Oppofition,  if  they  intended    to  fave  Paris.     Thev 
thought  fit  to  take  this  laft  Courfe,  chufing  rather,   that 
Part  of  the  Kingdom  fhould   fall  into  the   hands  of  the 
Englijh,  than  to  fee  themfelves  difpofleffed  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  their  private  Enemies. 

Henry  willing  to  improve  fo  favorable  a  Juncture,  failed  Henry  /and: 
about  the  end  of  July  (1),  and  landed  at  Toique  in  Nor-  "  Tonque. 
mandy.      His  Army  confuted  but  of  twenty  five  thoufand  EJnSum*' 
five  hundred  effective  Men,  too  inconfiderable  a  Number 
for  the  Conqueft  of  France,  had   he  not   been  fecure  of 
meeting  little  Oppofition.     Upon  his  Arrival,  he  befieged  Aft.  Pub. 
the  Caftle  of  Tonque,  and   became  matter  of  it  the  9th  lx-p-479. 
of  Augujl.     Then,  after  the  Ccnqueft  of  fome  other  fmall  w'iff0' 
Places  (2),  he  laid  Siege  to  Caen,  which  furrendered  the  Des  UrAns. 
9th  of  September.  T.  Livius. 

The  Court  of  France  was  then  in    great  perplexity.  Perplexity 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  Gates  of  Paris,  hinder-  St*"'**** 
ed   their  regulating  the  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom.     They  ^Fianct" 
fhould  have  had  two  Armies  in  the  Field,  one  to  oppofc 
the  Burgundians,  and  another  to  defend  Normandy  againft 
the   Englijh.      But  they  had    fcarce  Troops   enough    to 
defend  Paris,  where  the  King,  Dauphin,  and  Conftable, 
were  (hut  up.     Their  only  Refuge  was  to  renew  the  Ne-  Aft.  Pub. 
gotiations  with  Henry \      To  that  end  they  demanded   a  ,x-  P-  494- 
Conference    between    AmbafTadors  of  the  two  Crowns,  ?V"7 ""' 
to  coniult  about  means  to  conclude  a  Peace.     Henry  agreed  Conference. 
to  the  Propofal,   but  without  difcontinurng  the  War,  be-  P-  49°- 
ing   unwilling  to  lofe  fo  precious  an  Opportunity.     The 
Court  of  France  chufing  the  Archbifhop  of  Rheims  for 
firft   Plenipotentiary,  he  appointed,   on  his  part,   the  Earl 
of  IVarivick  and  fome  others  (3),  who  were  to  meet  with" 
the  French,    at  Bernonville,    in    Normandy.     This  Con-  Heeontinim 
grefs,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  was  deferred  to  the  *" 9°"' 
end  of  November.      Meanwhile,  Henry  became  mafter  of  ^.So\,  50i. 
Bayeux,  Argentan,  Chateau  de  I'Aigle,   Alcnjln,  and  fome  T.  Livius. 
other  Places.  Elrnhatn. 

Whilft  the  King  was  continuing  his  Conquefts,  the 
Duke  of   Burgundy  did  him  great  Service,  not  only   by 


much  Mifchief  to  France,  by   perfecuting  the  Duke  of    the  Diverfion   he  made   about  Paris,  but  chiefly   by   in- 


1J?s  Confta- 
hl  caujei  tie 
Queen  to  be 
jent  atuay 
to  Tcu«. 


Burgundy,  and  forcing  him,  as  it  were,  to  throw  himfelt 
into  the  Arms  of  the  King  of  England,  he  did  not 
think  it  fufficient  to  fecure  his  Quiet.  Jfabella  of  Ba- 
varia, Wife  of  Charles  VI,  appeared  fo  difpleafed  to  be 
ruled  by  a  Subject,  that  he  could  not  help  fearing,  fhe 
would  in  the  end  find  means  to  deprive  him  of  his  Au- 
thority. This  was  not  impoffible.  The  King  being  of 
an  eafy  Temper,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
gain  him,  in  one  of  his  Intervals.  Neither  was  it  im- 
practicable, to  perfuade  the  Dauphin  to  rid  himfelt  of  a 
troublefome  Governor,  in  order  to  rule  as  he  pleated, 
without  fear  of  being  controlled.  Thus  the  Conftable's 
Deftiny  hanging  by  fo  weak  a  Thread,  whilft  he  had 
fuch  an  Enemy  at  Court,  he  believed,  that,  to  fecore 
himfelt,  ii  was  abfolutely  necellarv  to  remove  her.  The 
Queen  gave  him  a  fufficient  Handle  by  her  Behaviour, 
which  was  not  altogether  conformable  to  the  Rules  of 
Decency.     'Fhe  Conftable  taking  this  Advantage,  infpi- 


creafing  the  Troubles  in  France,  fo  as  never  more  to  be 
appeafed.     Queen   Ifabtlla,  banifhed  to  Tours,  had  been  1^1^  - ,. 
hitherto  an  Enemy  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  the  de-  with  tie 
fire  of   being  revenged  on  the  Dauphin  and  Conftable,  D"kc  "f 
made  her  overlook  all  the  Caufes  of  Difguft  at  the  Duke. 
As  (he  had  no  other  Refuge,  the  difpatched  fruity  Mef- 
fengers    to    tell   him,  the    was    ready  to  join  with    him 
againft  their  common  Enemies.     The  Duke  immediately 
accepted  the  Offer,  and  privately  concerted  meafures  with 
her,  to  free  her  from  Confinement.     Then,  he  fuddenly 
departed  from  Corbeil,  where  he  was  encamped,  with  on- 
ly a   fmall  Body  of  chofen  Horfemcn.     He    made  fuch  «.&  ea-riei 
fpeed,  that  before  his  Defign  could   be  known,    he  xvas^'if" 
at  the  Abbey  of  Marmout'ur  near  Tours,  where  he  found  ToLrt- 
the  Qiieen,  who  was  come  thither  under  colour  of  De- 
votion.     As    fhe  was   not  fufpected  of  attempting  to  e- 
fcape,  he  eafily  carried  her  away,  and  conducted    her  to 
Troye  in  Champagne.     When  the  faw  herfelf  in  fsfet) ,  the  siejlita 

bcrfelf  Rt- 


(1)  He  failed  from  PortJniLutb,  July  27,  or  2S,  and  landed  it  Seville,  in  Normandy,  Augujl  i.     Goodivin,  p.  15c.     During  his  Journey  to  Sc-utlamptcr.,  £"*•'• 
which  was  appoint-.d  to  be  the  Rendezvous,   lie  ifiued  out  a  Proclamation,   That  no  Per/on  fliould  be  lurYered  to  wear  Coats  01   Arms,  who   had  nor   a    Kic.ht 

to  them.      Ryder's  Ford.  Tom.  IX.  p.  4,7. Before  he  embarked,  he  lent  John  Hcilmd,  Earl  of  Huntington,  to  icour  the  Seas :  who  meeting  with  nii.e 

Cacefi  Sh  ps  in  the  French  Scivire,  funk  three  of  them,  and  took  three,  in  one  ot  which   there  was  as  much   Money  as  was  to  have  paid  the  French  Fleet 
for  half  a  Year.      HoJliltg/kuut,  Vol.  III.  p.  358.      T.. Livius,   p.  31.     EUbam,   p.  95. 

(;1  Particularly  Dawvdlien,  which  King  Uary  gave,  on  September  2.6,   to  Thitnas  de  Mcr.tacuti,   Earl  of  SetBtinry,   with  other  Caftfcs  and  Lands.' 
jRjmw's  fW.  T.  IX.  p-49  5- 

(j)  Eiward  Ccumnay,  Sir  If'ilter  Hungtrford,  TiormtsCbaucer,  Jain  II ''attrtsni  and  John Kcrvpe.     Ryrr.er 's  Feed.  Tom.  IX.  p.  497. 
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affumed  the  Title  of  Regent,  pretending,  tiie  King  her 
Hufband  was  Captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Dauphin  and 
Earl  of  Armagnaa 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  made  feveral  Conqueffs  in 
Normandy,  without  any  oppofiticn.  The  Conftable  chofe 
ratl'.er  to  fee  the  State  penfh,  than  to  refigu  hi:;  Authority, 
and  the  Dulce  of  Burgundy  favoured  Hairy  to  tiie  utmoit 
of  his  Power. 

The  Conference  between  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  Crowns,  was  held  at  Bernonville,  on  tiie  28th  of  No- 
vember. As  Henry  fafpected,  the  Court  of  France  fought 
only  to  make  him  lofe  time,  he  refolyed  to  deprive  them 
of  that  Expectation.  Immediately  upon  the  opening  of 
the  Conference,  his  Ambaffadors  fet  forth  his  Pretentions, 
afluring  withal,  there  would  be  no  Abatement.  The  Sub- 
ftanceof  his  Offers  was,  That  he  would  marry  the  Prin- 
cefs  Catherine  :  That  King  Charles  fhould  enjoy  the 
Crown  for  his  Life,  but  after  his  Death,  it  fhould  come 
to  the  King  of  England  :  That  during  Charles's  Life, 
Henry  fhould  be  Regent  of  France,  by  reafen  of  tiie  King's 
Infirmity.  Moreover  he  demanded  fuels  Sccuiities,  as  fhould 
render  the  Performance  of  thefe  At  tides  unqueftionable. 
But  as  the  French  Ambafiadors  were  not  fufficiently  im- 
powered  to  treat  upon  thefe  Articles,  and  it  was  not  Hen- 
ry's Intereft  vainly  to  prolong  this  Negotiation,  the  Con- 
grefs  immediately  broke  up.  lie  was  juftly  apprehenfive, 
the  Court  of  France  would  have  made  ufe  oi  this  occa- 
fion,  to  raife  a  Jealcufy  in  his  Allies,  and  particularly  in 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Mean  while  Henry,  intent  upon 
the  Siege  of  Falaife,  took  the  Town  on  tiie  zoth  of  De- 
cember, but  the  Cattle  held  out  till  February. 
,  Some  time  before  the  Congrefs  of  Bernonville,  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  came  and  made  a  Truce  with  Henry 
for  a  Year(i),  and  another  in  the  Name  of  the  Queen  of 
Sicily,  as  Guardian  of  Lewis  her  Son,  for  Anjou  and  Maine. 
Thus  by  degrees,  Henry  greatly  weakened  France,  by  de- 
priving her  of  the  Affiftance  fhe  might  have  received  from 
her  VaiTals. 

Whilft  the  King  was  employed  in  France,  Oldcajlle,  of 
whom  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere,  was  feized  (2)  and 
brought  to  London,  to  the  great  Satisfaction  of  the  Clergy, 
who  were  extremely  incenfed  againft  him.  They  were 
determined  to  facrifice  him,  for  a  Terror  to  all  the  reft 
of  the  Lollards.  Notwithstanding  his  Birth  and  Merit, 
he  was  fentenced  to  be  hung  up  by  the  middle  with  a 
Chain,  and  burnt  alive.  By  the  way,  his  being  burnt, 
is  a  clear  Evidence,  that  he  was  condemned  tor  Herefy, 
rather  than  for  confpiring  againft  the  King.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  his  Sentence  was  executed  amidft  the  Curfes  and 
Imprecations  of  the  Priefts  and  Monks,  whoeven  laboured 
to  prevent  the  People  from  praying  for  him.  Thus  died 
Sir  John  Oldcajlle  Baron  of  Cobham,  with  a  wonder- 
ful Conftancy,  perfectly  anfwerable  to  the  Firmnefs, 
wherewith  he  had  all  along  maintained  the  Doctrine  of 
Wickliff,  which  he  prof'efTed.  He  was  the  firft  Noble- 
man, that  fuffered  on  the  account  of  Religion  (3).  After 
the  Execution,  the  Parliament  enacted  frefh  Statutes,  in 
order  to  the  utter  Extirpation  of  the  Lollards ;  the  Cler- 
gy never  ceafing  to  require  their  Blood,  with  all  the  eager- 
nefs  imaginable. 

In  fome  Hiftories,  it  is  faid,  this  Year,  Queen  Joanna 
of  Navarre,  Widow  of  Henry  IV,  and  Mother-in-law  of 
the  reigning  King,  was  accufed  of  confpiring,  with  her 
Conteilbr,  againft  the  King.  Some  add,  fhe  was  con- 
demned to  a  ten  years  Imprifonment,  and  that  her  Con- 
feffor  was  killed  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Tower,  in  a  Dif- 
pute  upon  that  occafion.  This  is  all  that  can  be  faid  con- 
cerning this  Accufation,  of  which  Hiftorians  fpeak  very 
confufedly. 

As  for  the  Scotch  Invafion,  placed  by  fome  in  this 
Year,  and,  as  they  fay,  repulfed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
with  a  hundred  thoufand  Men,  I  dare  venture  to  affirm, 
it  is  all  a  Miftake  (4),  fince  it  is  not  mentioned,  either  in 
the  pubiick  Records,  or  in  the  Hiftories  of  Scotland.  All 
we  find  with  relation  to  the  Scots,  is,  that  they  threatned 
to  invade  England  in  the  Year  141;,  about  the  time  of 
the   King's  firft  Expedition  into  France  (;). 

The  fituation  of  Affairs  in  France  was  extremely  ad- 
vantagious  to  Henry.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  tail  to 
improve  it.  The  Campaign,  begun  in  Augujl,  lafted  all 
the  Winter,  without  any  Interruption,  lb  that  his  Troops 

(1)  From  November  16,   till  that  time  twelve-month.     Rymer's  Feed.  T.  9.  p.  511. 

(2)  In  Ptnuis-hand,  in  Nortb-lVales,  by  John  Grey,   Lord  Powis. 

(3)  And  as  this  was  the  firft  noble  Blood  that  was  Ihed  in  England  by  Popifh  Croeltv,  lb  perhaps  never  any  fuffered  a  more  cruel  Martyrdom. 
(4'    And  yet,   that  it  i;  far  from  being  improbable,  appears  by  one  of  King  Henry's  Letters,    wherein  he  fays "   I  am    fee  etiy  informed  by    a    Mm 

"  of  right  notable  Eftate  in  this  Lnnd,  that  there  hath  been  a  Man  of  theDuke  of  Orleame  in  Scotland,  and  accorded  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  that  tills 
•<  next  Summer  he  mall  bring  in  the  Mamuet  of  Scotland  to  ftir  what  he  may,  and  alio  that  there  fhould  be  fnunden  w  lyes  to  the  having  iway  IpeciaJly  of 
' '  the  Duke  of  Orleanec  ;  and  al'.o  ol  the  Kg,  as  well  as  of  the  Remanant  of  my  forel'aid  Prifoners  :  "  Whereupon  he  orders  that  Duke,  then  a  Prifoner 
in  Pontfrael  Cartle,  to  be  more  clofely  confined.  Sytloge  Epift.  at  the  end  of  T.  Livius.  ForojuL  p.  99  ;  and  in  Speed,  p.  63-.  See  alio  Ry'mcr'  F*ed. 
Tom.  9.  p.  <£S.     Waif.  p.  399.     T.  Livius,  p.  56. 

(:,)  This  Year,  on  November  16,  a  Parliament  met  at  Weflminfier,  which  granted  the  King  one  Tenth,  and  a  Fifteenth.       RtParl.e  Ken.    c.  Ar.  1,9. 
Cotton's  ALridg.y.  553.     Waif.  p.  399.     The  Clergy  granted  two  Tenths.     Duel-. Alio  this  Year,  on  April  14.,   King  dairy  ordered  Hclbourm  to  be 

il  nor  being  f«  before.      Rymer'9  Feed.  Tom.  9.    p.  447. 

6)  Join  XXIII,  at  Rome  ;  Gregory  XII,   at  Rimini j  and  BenrJi.1  X1U,  at  Avignon.     See  the  Hiltory  of    his  Council  at  large,   in  the  State  of  the 

Church  of  the  xvth  Century. 

2  was 


Falaife,   furrendcr-      141?. 
divided    his  Army 
into   feveral   Bodies,  of  which  he  gave  the  Command  to 
the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucifler  his  Brothers,  to  tl  e 
Duke  of  Exeter  and   the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  Ordei  1 
to  attack  feveral  Places  at  once  ;  being  relolved  not  to  neg- 
lect  fo   favorable   an  Opportunity.      In  the  Months  ofT.  idvhi 
March  and  April,  he  became  Mafter   of  St.  Lo,  Caren- 
tan,  St.  Sauvcur  le  Vicomte,  and  many    other  Places    in 
Normandy  ;    fo  that  of   all   the  ftror.g   Towns,   he  only 
wanted  Cherbourg  and  Roan,  tocorriplete  theConqueft  of  Cherbeurg 
that  Province.     Evreux  iui  rendered  in  May,  and  prefent- 
ly  after,  he  laid  Siege  to  Cherbourg,  which  coft  him  three  Montis. 
Months. 

During  the  Siege,   the  Court  of  France  fuffered  a  new  Mann  v. 
Revolution,  which  was  not  favorable  to  Hetffy,  though,  at '""  ' 
firft   it  feemed  to  procure  him  great  Advantages.      The  p!^  • 
Council  of  Conjlance,  which  had  been  opened  ever  fince  Fiance, 
the  Year   141 4,    having    depefed  the    three  Popes  (6),  J\t}- 1>"1- 
who  contended  for  the  Papacy,  had  elected  on  tiie  10th  .Ci1'  : 
oi  November   1417,    Cardinal   Cclonna,  who  affirmed  the 
Name  of  Martin  V.   The  new  Pope,  upon  his  mounting 
the  Papai  Throne,  fent  two  Legates  into  France,  to  try 
to  appeaie  the  Troubles,  and  unite  the  two  Pactions.   The  May  i7. 
Sollicitations  of  thefe   Legates  were  fo  powerful,  that  the  Ib_- £•  55^» 
two  Parties  fent  their  Deputies  to  Mcntcreau-Faui-Yonnc,  Jjinemmt 
where  it  was   agreed,    that  the  Dauphin   and    Duke   of bet-men the 
Burgundy  fhould  jointly  govern  the  Kingdom,  during  the*8"8      ''  '' 
King's  Infirmity.     If  this  Agreement  had   taken   place, 
and  the  two  Parties  been  fincerely  reconciled,  probably, 
Henry's  Affairs  would  have    received  a  notable  Prejudice. 
But  the  Conftable,  and  the  Chancellor  his  Creature,  could  rendered  of 
not  bear  to  fee  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  Adminiftra-  toEfeeliy 
tion  again.     So,  preferring  their  own  private  Interefts  to  '  '  m* 
the  Good  of    the  Pubiick,   they   fo  managed,    that  the 
Agreement  remained  ineffectual. 

This  Proceeding  drew  the  pubiick  hatred  on  the  Con-  The  Burgnn- 
ftable,  and  ftrengthened  the  Burgundian  Faction  in  Paris,  diiny'-   ••- 
which,  from  thenceforth,    became  much  more  powerful.  pV'' "J 
At  length,  May  the  1  Sth  at  Night,  they  found  means  to  t.  Liviir*. 
introduce  into  Paris,  Life-Adam  Governor  of  Pontoife, 
and  a  zealous  Adherent   for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     He  and  murder 
entered  only  with  eight  hundred  Horfe,  but  at  his  Arrival,  '**  Arnug- 
the  Burgundians   being     under     Arms,    made  a  terrible  Walling. 
Slaughter  of  the    Armagnacs.     Tanneguy  du  Chiitel,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bajlile,  not  being  able  to  remedy  the  difor-  The  liau- 
der,  ran  to  the  Louvre,  and  carried  away  the  Dauphin  inf1""'* 
his  Shirt,  in  order  to  fecure  him   in  his  Fortrefs.     Next'"*"  * 
morning,   the  Dauphin  fled  to  Melun,  not  thinking  him- 
felf  fafe    in   the  Bajlile,   but  the  King  remained    in  the 
Power  of  the  Burgundians.     The  fame  day  the  Conftable,  a„j  rcr 
being  hid  in  a  Mafon's  Houfe,  was  difcovered,  and  thrown  ConfiabU 
into  Prifon.  '"*''"• 

But    this  was  only  a  Prelude  to  a  much  greater  Com-  Frefh Maf. 
motion,   in  the  fame  City,   fome  days  after.      Upon  News.'-;'1': '  Jt 
of  what  had   paffed,  the  Exiles  being  returned  to  Paris 
from  all  Quarters,  the  Mafiacre   was  renewed  June  the 
1  zth.     The   Conftable  was  taken   out  of  Prifon,  mur- 
dered, and  fhamefully  dragged  through  the  Streets.     The 
Chancellor,  feveral  Bifhops,   and  other  Perfons,  to  the 
number  of  two  thoufand,   underwent  the  fame  barbarous 
Treatment.     The  Mafiacre  being  ended,  the  Queen  and  77,,  t^,!r„ 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  came  to  Paris,    and  entered   the  mid  Duke  of 
City  in  Triumph,  on   the  1 4  th  of  July.     The  Plague,  f^^ 
which  afterwards  broke  out  at  Paris,  and  which,  in  three 
Months,  fwept  away  above  forty  thoufand  Perfons,  added 
frefh  Calamities  to  thole  I  have  mentioned.     Mean  while,    ., 

*  ana  trmiern 

the  Queen  and  Duke  having  the  King  in  their  Power,  •»  tie  King's 
iflued,  in  his  name,   what  Orders  they  judged  moft  con-  Namr- 
ducive  to  their  own  Interefts.     On  the  other  hand,  the  7;,,  j,,,,. 
Dauphin,  affirming  the  Title  of  Regent,  threatned  all  that/".-  ' 
fhould  obey  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Thus  which  ever^fif^ 
fide  the  French  efpoufed,  they  could  not  avoid  being  called 
Rebels  by  one  or  other  of  the  Factions.      Neutrality  itfelf 
was  accounted  a  Crime. 

Mean  while,  notwithstanding  the  Animofity  of  the  two  j  .  ■  ,„„, 
Parties,  the  Troubles  feemed  for  fome  time  to  be  going  i 
to  end.     As  there  was  net  yet  any  Caufe  of  perional  En-' 
mity  between  the  Dauphin    and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  fo  managed,  that  each  ot  thefe 
Princes  had  contented    to  an   Agreement.     Every  thing 


Fac- 


Book  XI. 


14.    H  E  1ST  R  Y     V. 


1418.     was  fettled,  but  fome  perfons  about  the  Dauphin  perfua-  ill.  He  judged,  they  wouW  for  that  reafori  infill  onlv 

™'°fb,    ded  him  not  to  fign.     This  was  attended  with  fatal  con-  on  a  truce,  in  which  cafe,  he  ordered  his  ambafladors  t<> 

1  c    mf  '»•  feqUenceSi     Thus  the  diflenfion  which  prevailed  between  require,  what  dominions  fhould  be  given  him  tor  making 

the  two  Factions,  caufej  each  to  have  two  enemies  to 


Truce  in 
Guknne 
between 
Henry  and 
the  Calcon 
Rebels. 
July  27. 
Act.  Pub. 
IX.  p.  602. 


oppofe,  the  contrary  party  on  one  hand,  and  the  Englijh 
on  the  other.  But  Henry  was  far  from  looking  upon  both 
parties  with  the  fame  eye.  He  was  fworn  enemy  of  the 
jirmagnacs,  whilft  he  was  only  a  feigned  enemy  of  the 
Burgundians. 

Henry  had  now  begun  to  reap  fome  advantage  from  the 
late  revolution  in  the  court  of  France.  The  new  Earl  of 
Armagnac,  the  Lord  D'Albrct,  and  the  other  Gafcon  Lords 
of  the  fame  party,  who  were  waging  in  Guicnne  fierce 
war  with  the  Englijh,  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  him,  which  freed  him  from  a  troublefumc  diverfion. 
Thefe   Lords  confidering,    that,  fince  the  death  of  the 


Conftable,  the  government  of  France  was  in  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy's  hands,  believed  it  repugnant  to  their  intereft, 

to  continue  a  war,  of  which  their  enemy  would  reap  all 

the  benefit.     By  this   truce,  inftead  of  being  obliged  to 

fend  fuccours  into  Guicnne,  Henry  drew  from  thence  fome 

troops,  with  which  he  reinforced  his  army  in  Normandy. 
Tbt  tahing  of     Cherbourg  having  at  length  capitulated  (1),  after  a  three     Dauphin  whatever  fhould  be  conquered  elfowh're  upon  the 
Cherbourg,    month's  fiege,   France  had  nothing  left  in  Normandy  but     Duke  of  Burgundy 

Roan,  the  lofs  whereof  would  deprive  her  of  a 


the  fame. 

IV.  He  cxprefsly  forbid  them  to  treat  of  an  alliance 
with  the  Dauphin,  till  the  peace  or  truce  was  fettled.  Hr 
did  not  leave  them  however  at  liberty  to  conclude  cither; 
but  ordered  notice  to  be  fent  him,  when  matters  fhould  be' 
upon  the  point  of  conclufion*  in  cafe  they  proceeded  la 
far. 

V;  As  to  the  alliance  with  the  Dauphin,  he  faid,  tha* 
Prince's  aim  was,  probably,  to  obtain  his  amffanca 
againft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  If  fo,  he  forbid  them 
to  agree  upon  an  inconftdcrable  aid  ;  but  commanded, 
them  to  offer  forces  fufficient  to  reftore  the  kingdom  of 
France  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 

VI.  But  withal,  he  expected,  in  confi  leration  of  thefe 
forces,  that  the  Earldoms  of  Artois,  Boulogne,  and  Flan- 
ders, fhould  be  given  him.  But  if  this  was  refilled,  tl  e 
ambafladors  were  to  lower  their  demands  to  the  Earldom  of 
Flanders  only,  provided  the  Dauphin  would  affilt  in  con- 
quering it.     Ht  offered,  on  his  part,  to  give  up  to  the 


p.  618- 


Siege  of 

Roan. 

p.  614,  619 


that  Place. 
T.  Livius. 
Elmham. 


oan,  tne  101s  wnereot  would  deprive  Her  ot  all  hopes  of 
recovering  that  Province.  And  therefore,  without  delay, 
Henry  laid  fiege  to  that  city,  about  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gujt,  or  the  beginning  of  September.  Mezcrai  (ays,  the 
fiege  began  in  'June,  which  is  a  miftakc.  However  that 
be,  it  was  very  remarkable  for  the  vigorous  defence  of  the 
Befieged  (z),  who  held  out  five  months,  and  endured  the 
Seven!  At-  greateft  miferies,  before  they  capitulated.  They  applied  to 
temptstofavi  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  fuccours,  but  it  was  to  no  rjur- 
pofe  (3).  France,  in  changing  governor,  had  not  acquired 
new  ftrength.  Befides,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  follow- 
ing the  Earl  of  Armagnac's  maxims,  was  more  careful  to 
difappoint  the  practices  of  his  enemies,  than  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  King  of  England.  He  put  however  the 
Pope's  Legates  upon  trying,  whether,  by  a  negotiation, 
he  could  interrupt  the  liege  of  Roan.  This  method  not 
I  eeding,  he  aflembled  all  die  forces  in  his  power,  and 
feigned  a  dcfign  to  give  the  Englijli  battle.  He  even  car- 
ried the  King  as  far  as  Beauvais,  but  all  this  ended  in  no- 
thing. Perhaps  he  did  not  much  care  to  obftruct  the  King 
of  England's  progrefs.  It  is  uncertain,  whether,  after  his 
being  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  preserved  the 
fame  fentiments  for  that  monarch,  as  when  banifhed  from 
court.     It  may  at  leal!  be  affirmed,  he  had  not  the  fame 


It  is  eafy  to  fee  by  thefe  inrtructions,  that  the  King  did  T}'  * 
not  believe  the  congrefs  would  end  in  a  peace  ;  nor  even  ^w"»*»« 
intended  to  Conclude  with   the  Dauphin,    who  had  not  t be Dmipbliii 
power  to  refign  to  the  King,  what  had  been  taken  from 
his  predeceffors,    fince  the  treaty  of  Bretigr.y.      It  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  his  Ible  aim  was  to  itir  up  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  being  mailer  of  the 
King's  perfon,  was  alone  able   to  make  a   foi'd    peace. 
This  appears  moreover  by  the  King's  writing,  the  very  £*  p"!„''  . 
day  he  figned  thefe  inflections,  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  '  '  r'    3 ' 
that  if  the  negotiation  for  a  peace  was  renewed,  he  would 
do  his  utmolt  to  render  it  fuccefsful.     Upon  this  letter, 
Charles  fent  him  word,  he  had  nominated  the  Hifhops  of 
Arras  and  Beauvais,  the  firft  prefident  of  Moruilliers,  and 
fome  others,  for  his  plenipotentiaries.     Thus  Henry  was  in 
hopes,  by  treating  with  the  two  parties  at  once,  he  fhould 
raife  fuch  a  jealoufy  in  both,  that  from  thence  would  re- 
sult a  happy  conclufion  to  his  affairs. 

The  congrefs  between  the  King's  and  the  Dauphin's  Ceugrefi  / 
ambafladors,  was  held  at  Alenftnij  the  10th  of  November.  •Al^"lorv- 
The  Englijh,  purfuant  to  their  inftructions,  abfolutely  re-  y.  Liv'itrfi 
fufed  to  treat  about  the  alliance,  before  the  terms  of  the  Ein  '  • 
peace  were  agreed  upon.     At  length,  after  evading  all  the 


intereft  to  promote  his  affairs.     He  could  not  however  but    captious  propolals  made  by  the  French,  they  obliged  them 


The  Dauphin 


fhew  fome  regard  for  a  Prince,  who  had  in  his  pofleflion 
a  writing  capable  of  ruining  him,  with  all  the  Fi  ench,  of 
what  party  foever.  For  this  reafon,  fince  the  revolution 
at  the  court  of  France,  his  conduit  had  been  very  ambi- 
guous. He  had  refolved,  it  leems,  to  do  neither  good 
nor  hurt  to  the  King  of  England,  till  he  fhould  be  deter- 
mined by  the  events. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  not  relieving  the  Befieged,  they 


to  come  to  their  lalt  offers ;  namely,  the  Towns  and  Pro- 
vinces contained  in  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  on  condition  of 
homage  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  the  Englijh  rejected 
thefe  offers,  unlefs  the  fovereignty  of  the  Provinces  was 
added,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny. 
They  demanded  moreover,  Normandy ;  railed  difficulties 
about  the  Dauphin's  inability  to  perform  thefe  conditions  ; 
and  required,  in  what  manner  he  intended  to  accomplifh 


tffento  m^eapplied  to  the  Dauphin,  who  was  as  little  able  to  raife  the    them,  fuppofing  their  matter  fhould  be  fatisfied  therewith 


an  alliance 
isitb  Henry 
Des  Urfms. 
Montrelet. 
T.  Livius. 


Aft.  Pub. 
IX.  p.  626. 
628. 


fiege  by  force.  The  way  of  negotiation  feemed  to  him 
more  proper  to  produce  that  effect.  It  is  hard  to  know 
for  certain,  whether  he  really  intended  to  make  a  peace 
and  an  alliance  with  Henry,  as  he  expreffed  a  defire,  or 
defigned  only  to  amufe  him.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  fent 
him  word,  that  he  defired  to  treat  with  him  upon  three 
articles,  firft,  concerning  the  means  of  reltoring  a  peace 
to  France.  Secondly,  about  the  marriage  already  pro- 
jected. Laftly,  about  an  alliance  between  them  two, 
againft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Henry  rejected  not  thele 
propolals.     Perhaps  he  did  not  much  rely  on  the  Duke  of 


The  French  anfwered,  it  was  necdlefs  to  talk  of  the  man 

ner  of  performance,  fince   the  offers  themlelves  did  not 

pleafe.     Whereupon  they  broke  up  the  conference. 

Hardly  was  this  congrefs  ended,  before  another  was  held  Amber 

at  Pont  de  I'Arche,    between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  '" v, '"■"'I''' 
v  1         1  l    it  j 1  r    1  Ambatfaaari 

two  Kings ;  or  rather  the  ambafladors  of  the  two  crowns  ,ftbctw> 

met  to  confer  together,  in  prefence  of  the  Pope's  Legates.  "If1  -j  *> 

But  in  the  firft  meeting,  King  Charles's  ambafladors  in-  i?f'p  b 

fitted,  that  the  conference  fhould  be  managed  in  French,  ix.  p.  64?,- 

to  which  the  Englijh  refuted  to  agree.     In  fliort,  at  the  65+- ^55. 

inftance  of  the  Legates,  who  were  very  urgent,  Henry  ""  59' 


Burgundy,  or  elfe  he  had  a  mind  to  raife  the  jealoufy  of  was  willing  there  fhould  be  two  Protocols,  one  in  French, 
the  court  of  France,  in  order  to  procure  more  advantagi- 
ous  offers  than  had  yet  been  propofed.  He  appointed  lor 
his  ambafladors,  at  the  congrefs  defired  by  the  Dauphin, 
the  Archbifhop  of  C anterbury,  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury,  Philip  Morgan,  and  fome  others.  Their  in- 
flections, dated  at  the  camp  before  Roan,  October  the 
26th,  were  in  fubftance  as  follow  : 


The  King's 
injlmciions 
to  his  Ant' 
bajfadors. 


I.  That  they  fhould  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  in- 
duce the  Dauphin's  ambafladors  to  declare  all  their  propo- 
fals,  and  abfolutely  reject  all  offers  of  the  countries  he  was 
already  poffefs'd  of. 

II.  If  the  French  fhould  offer  at  length  to  put  all  things 
upon  the  foot  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  they  were  to  de- 
mand, how  the  King  fhould  be  allured  of  the  performance, 
fince  the  Dauphin  was  not  authoi  iz'd  for  that  purpofe. 


and  another  in  Latin,  of  which  the  lalt  only  fhould  be  ac- 
counted authentick.  But  the  French  rejecting  this  expe- 
dient, the  conference  about  the  peace  was  not  fo  much  as 
opened.  Probably,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  did  not  feri- 
oufly  intend  to  enter  into  negotiation.  He  was  ftill  unre- 
folved  ofhiscourfe,  or  rather,  was  then  framing  a  defign, 
which  we  fhall  fee  come  to  light  the  next  year. 

This  conference  however  alarmed  the  Dauphin,  who,     r  4 1  a." 
doubtlefs,  was  ignorant  of  what  palled.     He  was  afraid  of  TbeDaupMt 
being  prevented  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  well  knowing,  "^'V"  "" 
if  a  peace  was  made  between  the  two  Kings,    it  mult  7, ,.,.-,.. 
tend  to  his  prejudice.     In  this  belief,  he  fent  to  Henry,  }b-  P-  66'j! 
intreating  him  to  appo 

tion,  begun  at  AlenJ'on,  might  be  renewed.  Henry  readily 
confented  to  his  requeft,  as  he  could  defire  nothing 
more  advantagious,  than  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  the  two 


C-2. 


(1)  OnAjt/ll.     Rytner's  Fad.  Tom.  IX.  p.  618. 

(2)  Their  Number  was  very  confiderable;  for  ot  the  Inhabitants  alone,  there  were  no  lefs  than  fifteen,  or  feventeen  thoufand  Perfons  well-armed,  bs» 
fides  lour  thouhnd  well-difciplined  Soldiers  put  in  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Their  Captain-General  was  Guy  Jt  BoutllUtr.     M^lrclet.     Lt  Fcvrc, 

(3)  During  the  Siege,  ««,  Aug.  3.  be  renewed  the  Truce  wiih  King  Henry.     Goidviin. 
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foflfons      It  was  agreed  therefore,  that  the  ambafTadors 
Ed  meet  again  atWf,  the  beginning  of  February 

During  all  thefe  negotiations,  Henry  had  not  difconti- 
nued  one  moment  the  fiege  of  torn,  though  his  army  fuf- 
ferel  much  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  feafon  But  the  Be- 
fieoed  were  in  no  better  condition.  Reduced  to  cat 
Horfe-flefh,  and  all  kinds  of  Animals,  and  even  this  fort 
of  food  failing  them,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
Wherefore,  feeing  no  remedy,  they  capitulated  on  the 
11th  of  January,  to  fu .tender  on  the  19th,  in  cafe  they 
were  not  relieved  by  that  time.  Henry  continued  to  them 
all  ti.eir  privileges,  for  the  fum  of  three  hundred  thouiand 
crowns.  By  the  furrender  of  Mean,  all  Normandy,  a 
tew  Caftles  excepted,  fell  again  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Kines  of  England,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after 
it  was  taken  from  them  by  Philip  Augujlus,  in  the  reign 
of  John  Laek-land.  After  the  taking  ot  Roan,  Henry 
fent  part  of  his  army  into  Picardy,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  became  malttr  of  Dieppe  and 
Montr evil  (1). 

Affairs  were  then  at  a  Ciifts,  which  could  not  fail  ol 
producing  fome  great  change.  As  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
had  fought  the  King  of  England's  alliance,  only  to  dil- 
pcfiefs  the  Dauphin  and  Earl  of  Armagnu,  he  no  longer 
flood  in  need  of  his  proxdion,  fmce  he  was  mafter  of 
Paris,  and  the  King's  perfon.  On  tlie  contrary,  his  fta- 
tion  mould  have  induced  him  to  wifli,  that  Henry  might 
not  grow  too  powerful  in  France,  and  confequently  it  was 
his  intereft  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Englijh  arms. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  in  the  Dauphin  a  fworn 
enemy,  againft  whom  it  was  chiefly  nccefrary  to  be  fe- 
cured.  Befides  that  Prince's  natural  right  to  govern  the 
kingdom  during  his  Father's  infirmity,  he  was  moreover 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party.  Belides,  it  was  not  im- 
poftible,  either  by  the  King's  death,  or  fome  other  way, 
he  might  recover  the  advantage  he  had  loft.  In  that  cafe, 
the  Duke  would  rather  have  had  Hemy  mafler  of  all 
France,  than  fee  the  Dauphin  triumphant.  Mean  while, 
whatever  turn  affairs  fhould  take,  he  plainly  perceived,  it 
would  not  be  pofTible  to  preferve  his  authority,  though 
Henry  fucceeded  in  his  deligns.  And  indeed  it  was  not 
likely,  that  Henry  would  truft  him  with  the  government, 
when  he  was  once  in  pofleffion.  Thus  (landing  as  it  were 
between  two  Precipices,  he  remained  fome  time  undeter- 
mined, without  knowing  what  to  refolve.  Probably  it 
was  this  that  prevented  his  more  effectual  endeavours  to 
relieve  Roan.  He  durft  not  break  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, for  fear  he  fhould  want  his  farther  afliftance  againft 
the  Dauphin.  After  continuing  fome  time  in  this  ftate  of 
perplexity,  lie  determined  at  length  to  do  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  be  reconciled  with  his  enemy,  in  order  to 
break  fafely  with  the  King  of  England.  This  courfe 
i'eemed  to  him  both  advantagious  and  honourable.  By  a 
hearty  reconciliation  with  the  Dauphin,  he  might  hope  to 
have  fome  lafting  fhare  in  the  government,  and  hold  the 
fecond  rank.  Befitki,  France  being  his  nam  e  country,  he 
could  not  openly  forfakc  her  interefts,  without  rendering 
himfelf  odious  to  all  true  Frenchmen.  If  he  had  pri- 
vately relinquifliu:  her,  it  was  not  without  remorfe.  He 
had  been  led  to  it  by  the  fole  thirft  of  revenge.  The 
execution  of  the  defign  he  1  ad  formed,  was  not  however 
without  difficulties.  The  Dauphin  had  conceived  an  in- 
veterate hatred  of  him,  which  was  continually  fomented 
by  the  fiiends  and  adherents  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  were  always  about  him,  and  carefully  watching  all 
opportunities  to  revenge  the  death  of  that  Prince.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  obftacles,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  be- 
came more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  refolution,  not  fee- 
ing any  other  way  to  fave  himfelf,  and  the  kingdom.  He 
undertook  theretore  to  accomplifh  this  reconciliation  by  all 
forts  of  means,  even  to  the  forcing  the  Dauphin  to  it,  by 
the  fear  of  feeing  France  otherwife  loft.  In  fine,  if  the 
Dauphin's  hatred  and  obftinacy  fhould  render  it  impracti- 
cable, he  was  determined  to  take  the  defperate  courfe  of 
rendering  Henry  mafter  of  France. 

At  the  fame  time  that  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy  came  to 
his  laft  refolution,  the  conference  between  the  ambaffa- 
dors  of  Henry  and  the  Dauphin  was  held  at  Louviers. 
The  fame  difficulties  which  occurred  at  the  congrefs  of 
Alenfon,  rendered  this  fruitlefs.  It  was  only  agreed,  that 
the  King  and  the  Dauphin  fhould  meet  and  confer  toge- 
ther. But  this  interview,  the  time  whereof  was  twice 
prolonged,  did  not  taks  effect,  becaufe  the  Dauphin  took 
other  mcafures.  However,  to  continue  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's jealoufy,    Henry  granted   the  Dauphin   a   truce, 


from  the  12th  of  February  til!  Eajlcr,  for  all  the  country    1419. 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  Normandy  excepted. 

Purfuant  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 's  project,  he  fent  and  The  Dauphin 
fued  for  the  Dauphin's  friendfhip,  offering,  on  his  part,  "fife"  I* 
to  deferve  and  cultivate  it  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  ;  r^°""tL 
intimating  withal,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  have  a  con-  Duke  of 
ference  together,  as  well  mutually  to  confirm  their  recon-  Burgundy, 
ciliation,    as  to  concert  meafures  for  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.     But  the  Dauphin  fcornfully  rejected  this  pro- 
pofal.     He  was  too  apprehenfive  of  (hiring  the  authority 
with  the  Queen  his  mother,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
or  rather  of  feeing  himfelf  fubject  to  them.      The  fole 
command  of  tlie  Province,  that  owned  him  for  Regent, 
fcemed  to  him  preferable  to  the  advantage  propofed,  from 
a  reconciliation,  which  could  not  be  made  without  leaving 
the  Queen  his  mother,  and  the  Duke,  a  fhare  in  the  ad- 
miniUration.     So,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  faw  himlelt  re- 
duced to  a  necefhty,  of  ferioufly  endeavouring  to  make  a 
Peace  with  England,  in  cafe  the  Dauphin  perfifted  in  his 
obftinacy.      Tlie  Congrefs  at  Louviers  having  alarmed 
him,  he  was  afraid  of  being  prevented,  and  of  not  being 
afterwards  ftrong  enough  to   refill  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Dauphin,  if  they  fhould  join  in  a  league  againft 
him.     He  refolved  theretore,  in  order  to  free  himlelt  from 
this  fear,  to  unravel  affairs  fome  way  or  other.     To  that  77,  puit 
end,  he  fent  Henry  word,  that  King  Charles  was  inclined  frofsja  a 
to  a  Peace,  and,  to  fucceed  the  more  eaflly,  he  propofed    '"" '" 
an  interview,  where   the   two   Kings,    affifted   by   their  ao.  Pub. 
councils,   might  fettle  the  terms,  and  conclude  the  intend-  IX.  p.  696, 
ed  marriage.      Henry  readily  doled  with  the  propofal,  and'09'?'7' 
even  granted  a  three  months  truce;  that  during  the  inter-  735r' ' 
val,  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  the  conference  might  Eimharo. 
be  agreed  on. 

All  France  was  juftly  alarmed  at  this  refolution.      It  Frilekfs 
was  eafily  perceived,  that  the  peace  and  marriage  could  ',''''""!'/".',' 
not  be  made  in  fuch  a  juncture,  without  the  kingdom's  Da-upim 
being  deluered  to  the  King  of  England.      Matters  ftand-  "■''*  <*« 
ins:  thus,  fome  Lords,  who  had  the  welfare  and  inteieft^"  '  °F 
of  their  country  at  heart,  uied  all  poffible  endeavours  to  t.  Livius. 
procure  a  peace,  or  at  ieaft  a  truce  between  the  Dauphin  tlmham. 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.      The  Dauphin  would   have 
confented  to  a  three  years  truce,  but  the  Duke  would  have 
it  only  for  two  months.     Hi5  aim  was  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  England,  if  by  that  time  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
Dauphin.     The  pains  taken  to  perfuade  them  to  fo  ne- 
cefTary  an  union  proving  fruitlefs,  the  project  of  the  in-  ]3^' _  " , » • 
terview  between  the  two  Kings  was  at  length  accomplish-  746,  749, 
ed,  after  feveral  prolongations,  till  the  30th  of  May.     It7S'»756' 
was  agreed,  it  fhould  be  near  Meulant,  in  a  field  cholen 
for  that  purpofe,  where  a  magnificent  pavilion  was  ordered 
to  be  erected.     As  King  Charles's  infirmity  hindered  him 
from    being  prefent  in  perfon,    it   was  agreed,    that  his 
Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  fhould  act  as  his  Procu- 
rators, and    that  the  Duke  of  Brciagnc  fhould  be  there. 
Mean  time,  to  avoid  the  heats  which  might  arife  from  the 
dilcuffion  of  affairs,  commiffioners  were  appointed  on  both 
fides  to  fettle  the  particulars.     Henry  was  plea;ed  to  give  p. 
tlie  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glocefter  the  honour  of  being 
heads  of  this  commiffion.     The  court  of  France  being  at 
Pontoife,   Henry  came  to  Mante,  in  order  to  be  near  the 
place  of  conference.     From  thefe  two  towns  it  was  that 
the  two  courts  repaired  every  day  to  the  place  appointed. 
The  firft  day  (2)  the  Queen  of  France  brought  the  Prin- 
cefs    Catherine   her   daughter ,    with    whom   Hemy    was 
charmed.     The  effect  of  this  firft  fight  being  very  vifible, 
the  Queen  believed  lhe  fhould  inflame  the  defires  of  that 
Prince,  by    not   letting  her    daughter  appear  any   more. 
Henry  foon  perceived  her  defign.     He  found  the  Princels 
was  to  ferve  for  a  decoy  to  enlnare  him.     But,  to  fruilrate 
the  Queen's  expectation,  he  told  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Lc  FeTre- 
it  might  be  depended  upon,  he  would  never  quit  his  arms, 
till  he  had  the  King  and  the  Princefs  his  daughter  in  his 
power,  and  had  expelled  him  the  kingdom,  in  cafe  he 
oppofed  it.     At  any  other  juncture,  the  Duke,  who  was 
as  high-fpirited  as  the  King,   would  doubtiels  have  return- 
ed him  a  fharp  anfwer.     But  not  to  exafperate  too  much 
a  Prince,  of  whom  he  might  foon  ftand  ;n  need,  he  was 
content   with   laying,  he  did   not  queftion  but  he  would 
have  reafon  to  be  tired  of  the  war. 

The  conference  of  Meulant  (3)  ran  upon  three  arti-  Henry's 
cles,  required  by  Henry,  as  previous  to  the  peace  and  mar-  Da 
riage. 


73S. 


759- 


Acl.  Pub. 
IX.  p.  76a. 


I.  That  he  fhould  be  put  in  poffeffion  of  whatever  was 
granted  to  Edward  III  by  the  treaty  of  Brctigny. 


(1)  The  moft  eminent  Perfons  in  the  Englijh  Army  that  died  during  this  Siege,  were,  Henry  Beaufort  Earl  of  S  mirfct,  Edmund  Beaufnt,  Earl  dc 

Mortayne,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  John  Blount,  the  Prior  ot  Kylmanard  in  Inland,  and  the  Lord  ae  Cafiyiyrnc  of  Gafccmy.     Uexdium,  p.  208 Ahw 

the  Reduction  of  this  City,  King  Henry  eftablifted  there  his  Exchequer,  Coinage,  and  Chamber  ot  Accounts  01  the  Revenues  of  Normandy.     He  alio 

built  a  Tower  behind  the  Caftle,  and  began  a  Palace  on  the  R]ver  Saw.      Ry»"*  s  Feed.  Tom.  IX.   p.  745.      Sttnu's  sinn.   p.  357.    T.  Livius,  p.  69. 

About  the  beginningof  this  Year,  vix.  Jan.  13.  the  Cicity  granted  the  King  half  a  Tenth.     Kit.  Fin.  7  Hen.  V.     M.  6.    Gad-win,  p.  215. 

(2)  Which  was  May  29.     Rymer's  Ford.    Tom.  IX.   p.  759. 

(3)  Refumed  on  June  1,     Rymcr's  Feed.  Tom.  IX.  p.  761. 

,  II.  That 
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France. 
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II.  That  moreover  all  Normandy  fliould  be  delivered  to 
him. 

III.  The  full  and  independent  fovereignty,  of  whatever 
fhould  be  refigned  to  him  by  the  prefent  treaty. 

As  Henry  would  not  recede  from  thefe  articles,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  plainly  faw,  if  he  directly  oppofed  them,  he 
fhould  occafion  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference,  which 
it  was  his  filtered  to  continue,  as  the  only  way  left  to 
bring  the  Dauphin  to  a  reconciliation.  So,  without  dif- 
puting,  or  granting  the  King's  pretenfions,  he  delivered 
to  the  King  the  counter-demands  of  France.  They  were 
fo  drawn  as  to  he  liable  to  great  objections,  which  he 
might  either  urge  or  relinquifh,  according  as  he  faw  what 
courfe  the  Dauphin  would  take.  In  a  word,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  aim,  was  to  give  the  Dauphin  a  little  more 
time,  before  any  thing  was  concluded  with  the  King  of 
England.  Thefe  were  the  demands  of  France,  with  the 
King's  anfwers  annexed. 

I.  That  the  King  of  England  renounce  the  crown  of 
France. 

The  King  confents  to  it,  provided  this  Claufe  be  added, 
[except  what  is  granted  to  him  by  tho  prefent  treaty.] 

II.  That  he  quit  claim  to  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine7  and 
the  fovereignty  of  Bretagne. 

The  King  is  not  pleafed  with  this  article. 
Probably,  becaule  of  the  fovereignty  of  Bretagne,  which 
he  claimed  as  Duke  of  Normandy. 

III.  The  King  of  England  fhall  fwear,  that  neither 
he,  nor  his  fucccilbrs,  fhall  receive  at  any  time  hereafter, 
upon  any  account  whatever,  the  ceflion  of  the  crown  of 
France,  from  any  perfon,  who  hath,  or  pretends  to  have 
a  right. 

The  King  agrees  to  this,  provided  his  adverfary  will  afo 
fwear  the  fame,  &c. 

IV.  The  King  of  England  fhall  caufe  the  renuncia- 
tions, promifes,  and  engagements  to  be  recorded,  as  the 
King  of  France  and  his  council  fhall  think  moll  advifea- 
ble. 

The  King  likes  not  this  article. 

V.  Inftead  of  Ponthicu  and  Montrevil,  the  King  of 
France  fhall  have  liberty  to  give  an  equivalent  in  fome 
other  part  of  his  kingdom,  as  he  fhall  judge  proper. 

The  King  difapproves  of  this  article. 

VI.  As  there  are  {till  in  Normandy  feveral  places  un- 
conquered  by  the  King  of  England,  which  however  are 
to  be  given  up  by  the  treaty,  he  fhall  rcfign  upon  that  ac- 
count, all  his  other  conquefts  elfewhere.  Every  one 
fhall  be  reftored  to  the  poiieflion  of  his  eftate,  in  what 
place  foever  it  lies.  There  fhall  be  an  alliance  concluded 
between  the  two  Kings. 

The  King  approves  of  this,  en  condition  the  Scots  and  the 
Rebels  be  not  included  in  the  alliance. 

VII.  The  King  of  England  fhall  repay  the  fix  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  given  to  Richard  II,  in  part  of  the  eight 
hundred  thoufand  promifed  with  Queen  Ifabella,  and 
moreover  four  hundred  thoufand  for  that  Princefs's  Jewels 
detained  in  England. 

The  King  is  ivilling  that  this  article  be  allowed  out  of  the 
arrears  due  for  King  John 'r  ranfom.  Hozvcver,  he  is  fur- 
prized  at  the  demand  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  for 
JShieen  Ifabella's  Jeivels,  when  they  were  not  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  that  fum. 


all  his  meafures.     As  he  had  made  ufe  of  negotiations,    lit 9. 
now  with  the  Dauphin,  then  with  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, in  order  to  ftir  up  the  jcaloufy  of  both,  and  attain  his 
ends,  he  was  himfelf  over-reached  in  his  own  way.      The 
congrefs  of  Meulant,  where  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  chief 
aim  was  to  frighten  the  Dauphin,  produced  the  defired 
effect.     The  young  Prince,  alarmed  at  feeing  fo  near  a 
conclufion,  a  peace  fo  very  difadvantagious  to  France  and 
himfelf,  believed,  he  ought  not  to  refufe  any  longer,  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  fince  their  re- 
conaliation  was  the  only  means  to  prevent  fo  great  a  mif- 
fortune.     Wherefore,  after  feveral  private  conferences  be- 
tween fome  trufty  friends  of  the  two  Princes,  a  reconci- 
liation, fo  earneltly  defired  by  all  true  Frenchmen,  was  at 
length  brought  about.     On  the  ■ 1  th  of  July,  they  met 
about   three  miles   from  Meulant,  in  the  road  to  Paris, 
and  embraced  one  another.     After  that,   they  figned  a  AA- Put- 
treaty,  mutually  promilmg,  to  love  one  another  like  Bro-1X'  Pi  "6* 
tiers,  and  jointly  to  oppfe  the  damnable  enier prize  of  the 
Englifh,  the  antient  enemies  of  the  kingdom. 

This  ftep  being  made,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  took  new  Tbi  Duh  of 
meafures.  As  he  no  longer  defired  the  conclufion  of  the  P1"'/""1/. 
peace,  he  rtrenuoufly  infifted,  in  the  conferences  which  Cmfirta^ 
were  ftill  continued  at  Meulant,  upon  the  demands  ofMcubnt. 
France.  But  for  fear  Henry  fhould  defift  from  his  ob- p' 'S6- 
jections,  he  added  fome  frefh  articles.  In  explaining  the 
third  demand  of  France,  he  clogged  it  witli  fo  many 
conditions,  that  in  all  future  cales  whatever,  neither 
Henry,  nor  his  fucceflbrs,  Kings  of  England,  could  ever 
claim  or  acquire  any  part  of  that  kingdom.  But  Henry, 
who  was  very  willing  to  quit  his  pretenfions  to  France, 
as  defcended  from  Edward  III,  thought  it  very  unrea- 
fonable  to  be  obliged  to  extend  this  renunciation,  for 
himfelf  and  fucceflbrs,  to  all  cafes  that  might  happen, 
and  could  not  poffibly  be  forefeen.  He  complained  more- 
over, that  the  Duke  ©f  Burgundy  required  thing?  which 
could  not  be  granted,  without  offending  God,  and  break- 
ing his  oaths.  I  do  not  know  what  this  was.  In  fine, 
to  render  the  conclufion  of  the  Peace  impracticable,  ths 
Duke  attacked  the  King's  demands,  againft  which  he  had 
taken  care  to  alledge  nothing,  before  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Dauphin.  He  affirmed,  that,  in  general,  they 
were  extravagant,  obfeure,  ambiguous,  and  unreafona- 
ble,  without  mentioning  particulars.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  expected  Henry  fhould  accept  the  offers  of  France, 
abfolutely  and  fimply,  without  any  explanation.  For 
fear,  however,  of  being  taken  at  his  word,  he  refufed  to 
confent  that  the  articles  already  agreed,  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  writing. 

Hitherto  Henry  had  imagined,  for  what  reafon  I  know 
not,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  reconciliation  with  the 
Dauphin,  would  be  no  obftacle  to  the  peace.     We  find  lb. 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Publiek  dels,  that  on  the   1 8th  775 
of  July,  that  is,  (even  days  after  their  interview,    Henry 
empowered   the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  conclude  his 
marriage    with    the    Princefs    Catherine.        It  might   be 
thought  he  knew  nothing  yet  of  what  parted  on  the  1 1  th, 
between  the  Dauphin  and  Duke  of  Burgundy,  if  it  did 
not  appear  by  a  Letter  in  the  fame  collection,  that  fome P 
of  his    courtiers   had  received    intelligence  of   it   on  the 
1 4th.     He  was  fo  prejudiced  on  this  occafion,  that  on  the 
1  9th  he  impowered  commiffioners  to  prolong  the  truce. 
But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  new  demands,  or  rather  his 
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The  Duke  of  I£  >s  eafy  to  perceive  by  the  nature  of  thefe  demands, 
Burgundy' j  that  the  difficulties  were  not  confiderable  enough  to  hinder 
the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  if  both  parties  had  been  equally 
willing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  fufficient  to 
keep  the  treaty  depending,  as  long  as  the  court  of  France 
pleafed  (1).  In  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  fituation,  he  in- 
filled upon  the  articles  difapproved  by  the  King,  no  farther 
than  was  neceflary  for  his  purpofe.  He  was  very  glad  to 
let  the  King  believe,  the  Peace  was  going  to  be  concluded  ; 
as  indeed  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Dauphin  perfiftcd  in 
his  obftinacy.  Henry  fo  little  queftioned  it,  that  on  the 
5th  of  July,  that  is,  about  a  month  after  the  opening  of 
the  congrefs,  he  gave  full  power  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  to  go  to  Paris,  and  conclude  the  Peace  in  his 
name,  with  King  Charles, 
lit  Dauphin  But  whilft  Henry  was  pleafing  himfelf  with  this  expec- 
tation, endeavours  were  ufing,  on  the  other  fide,  to  bleak 
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cavils  at  the  treaty,  broke  oft"  the  conferences,  and 
went  and  prepared  for  the  war. 

July  the  28  th,  Henry  ordered   a  detachment,  headed  Henry  mn 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  ftorm  Pontoife.     This  en-  Pont«»fe- 
terprife  was  attended  with  the  expected  fuccefs.      L'ljle  Monflrel"'! 
Adam,  the  governor,    little   thinking  of  being  attacked,  T.  Livius. 
was  furprifed  and  forced  to  fly  with  part  of  the  garrifon  Elmlum' 
(2).     As  the  court  of  France  refided  in  this  town,  during 
the  congrefs  of  Meulant,  and  were  gone  but  a  few  days, 
the  Englijh  Soldiers  found  it  ftill  full  of  the  baggage  of  the 
courtiers.      The  booty  is  faid  to  amount  to  above  two  j „tal 
millions  of  crowns.  Boay. 

The  taking  of  Pontoife  opened  the  King  a  way  to  7he  Pcj,url 
the  very  gates  of  Paris.     But,  however,  the  pofture  of  c/Henry-» 
his   affairs    was   not  changed   for  the   better,    fince  the  ^fJ'rs- 
union  of  the  two  Factions  by  which  France  was  divided. 
Whilft  they   were  deftroying  one  another,  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  Men  was  fufficient  for  the  conqueft: 
of  Normandy.     No  enemy  had   appeared  to  force  him  to 
raife  his  fieges.     Moreover,  he  had  been  all  along,  pub- 
lickly  or  privately,  favoured  by  one  of  the  Factions.     But 
alter  their  reconciliation,    he  could  hardly  expect, 
his  own  forces  alone,  to  accomplifh  his  enterprife. 
aimed  at  no  lefs  than  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  king- 
dom,   or  at  leaft  of  what  England  had  loft  fince  the 
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(1)  The  Conferences  at  Meulant  ended  June  30.     Goodwin,  p.  229. 

'vi)  But  they  were  met,  jnd  the  greatest  part  01"  them  cut  off  by  John  Holland,  Earl of  Hunthgdm.    Goodwin,  p.  239. 
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treaty  of  Brctigny.  And  yet,  after  a  fix  years  war,  and 
in  fo  favourable  junctures,  he  was  mafter  but  of  one  fingle 
Province.  He  knew  alfo,  that  in  England,  his  obftinate 
continuation  of  fo  hazardous  a  war,  was  not  univerfally 
approved  ;  and  that  k  was  openly  faid,  the  conqueft  of 
France  would  be  the  ruin  of  England.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  thing  that  gave  him  uneafinefs.  He  had  juit  re- 
■Aa.  Pub.  ceived  a  letter  from  Bayonne,  of  the  2  2d  of  July,  inform- 
IX.  p.  783>;ng  him,  that  a  powerful  fleet  (1)  was  equipping  in  Cajlile 
79'->  /  9+-  for  f^g  Dauphin's  affiftance.  Shortly  after,  he  received 
another  from  the  Mayor  of  the  fame  town,  acquainting 
him,  that  Arragon  had  declared  for  the  Dauphin  ;  that 
the  Cajlilians  and  Arragonians  were  now  entered  Beam, 
Were  ravaging  the  country  about  Bayonne,  and  feemed  to 
have  a  defign  to  befiege  the  town.  The  letter  added  fur- 
ther, that  the  Cajlilian  fleet  was  ordered  to  fail  for  Scot- 
land, and  tranfport  from  thence  a  body  of  troops  into 
France,  to  ferve  under  the  Dauphin.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  doubt  but  the  Flemings,  who  had  refufed  to 
ferve  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  againft  France,  would  be  rea- 
dy to  obey  him,  in  defence  of  that  kingdom.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  fudden  accumulated  difficulties,  he  perfifted 
in  his  firft  refolution.  He  had  even  the  aflurance,  to  offer 
King  Charles,  as  a  fort  of  favour,  that  he  would  be  con- 
tented with  what  he  had  demanded  at  Meulant,  on  con- 
dition Pontoife,  which  he  had  juft  taken,  were  confirmed 
to  him.  It  is  however  undeniable,  he  fhould  have  been 
greatly  embarafled.  When  he  undertook  the  war,  he 
depended  upon  the  difTenfions  of  the  French.  And  to  thefe 
diffentions  was  owing  the  eafe  wherewith  he  had  hitherto 
conquered.  Mean  while,  he  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  un- 
dertake, with  an  inconfiderable  army,  the  cor.queft  of  a 
kingdom,  of  which  he  yet  poffeffed  but  a  fmall  part. 
However,  his  good  fortune,  or  rather  the  Dauphin's  ani- 
mofity  againft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  happily  freed  him 
from  this  embaraffment. 
The  D«*phi»  In  the  interview  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke 
2?l{'7fBur-  °^  Burgun'b'-'  tney  agreed  to  meet  again  on  the  bridge  of 
gundy »  be   Montereau-Faut-Yonne,  the   1 8th  of  Augujf,   to  confider 
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how  to  profecute  the  war  againft  the  Englijh.  The 
Duke  was  extremely  unwilling  to  go  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed. He  feemed  to  have  a  furmife  of  what  was  to  bap- 
pen.  However,  as  a  too  great  miftruft  might  have  broke 
his  meafures,  and  rendred  what  had  been  done  ineffectual, 
he  refolved  to  perform  his  engagement.  Not  to  en- 
ter into  the  particulars,  mentioned  in  all  the  French  hi- 
flories,  I  fhall  only  fay,  the  Dauphin  caufed  the  Duke  to 
be  aftaffinated,  on  the  very  bridge  chofen  for  their  con- 
ference. I  fay,  the  Dauphin,  whatever  pains  fome  hi- 
florians  have  taken  to  clear  him.  The  deed  was  done 
before  his  eyes,  and  at  his  feet,  and  he  ftill  kept  the  mur- 
derers in  his  fervice,  who  were  the  chief  officers  of  his 
houfhold.  This  would  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  guilt, 
though  there  were  no  hiftorians  faithful  enough  freely  to 
own  it. 

This  accident  fuddenly  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
Probably  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  well-affected  to  France.  But  Philip  his  Son  and  fuc- 
ceffbr,  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  tranfported  with  the  defire 
of  revenging  his  Father's  death,  did  not  fcruple  to  ruin  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  gratify  his  palfion.  The  fpeedieft 
and  moft  effectual  means  to  attain  his  ends,  was  to  make 
a  league  with  the  King  of  England,  and  Queen  Ifabclla, 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Dauphin  her  Son.  Accordingly,  all 
,  the  reft  of  the  year  was  fpent  in  fecret  negotiations,  which 
ended  at  laft  in  putting  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englijh.  Mean  wliile,  the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy 
held  the  poft  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  his  Father.  That  is, 
being  mafter  of  the  King's  perfon,  he  was  confidered  as 
regent,  by  thofe  who  were  not  in  obedience  to  the  Dau- 
phin. 
Ti*  Parifians  Since  the  taking  of  Pontoife,  the  court  of  France  was 
ipt'y  ">  removed,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  inroads  of  the  Eng- 
lijh to  the  very  gates  of  Paris.  Mean  while,  the  Pa- 
rifians  faw  themfelves  in  manifeft  danger.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  being  wholly  engrafted  by  revenge,  provided 
not  for  the  defence  of  Paris.  Whereupon,  the  in- 
habitants, juftly  alarmed  at  fo  dangerous  a  neighbour- 
hood, thought  it  their  duty  to  try  to  prevent  their  ruin, 
by  an  agreement  with  Henry.  There  were  feveral  ne- 
7V>  dtain  a  gotiations,  which  ended  in  a  feparate  truce  for  Paris, 
from  the  20th,  to  the  25th,  of  November  (2).  This  was 
but  fmall  comfort  to  the  Parifians :  but  as  the  treaty 
between  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  go- 
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ing  to  be  concluded,  they  had  no  occafion  for  a  longer  1415, 
truce,  fince  they  were  to  be  included  in  the  treatv.  Be- 
fides,  Henry  did  not  mean  to  deprive  himfelf  of  the  ad- 
Vantage,  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontoife  gave  him 
upon  the  Parifians,  in  cafe  the  treaty  he  was  negotiating 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  fhould  be  broken  by  fome 
unforefeen  accident.  After  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  death, 
couriers  and  envoys  continually  palled  between  the  Kimr 
and  the  new  Duke.  Henry  refufed  not  to  make  the  fame 
alliance  with  him,  as  with  the  deceafed.  But  having 
been  deceived  by  the  Father,  he  would  not  run  the  hazard 
of  being  deceived  by  the  Son.  So,  before  he  joined  with 
him  againft  the  Dauphin,  he  refolved  to  fecure  a  peace 
with  King  Charles  (3). 

At  the  congrefs  of  Meulant,  Henry  had  limited  his  pre-  Henry 
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tenfions  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Bretignv,  with  the 
addition  of  Normandy.  But  though,  after  the  breaking  Fr 
up  of  the  conferences,  he  had  made  a  fhew  of  keeping  to 
thefe  terms  without  relaxation,  it  is  to  be  fuppoled,  if  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  murder  had  not,  very  feafonably, 
happened,  he  would  have  confiderably  lowered  his  de- 
mands. At  leaft,  the  pofture  of  affairs  would  have  left 
him  no  room,  to  expect  to  compel  France  ever  to  grant 
him  fo  great  advantages.  After  the  death  of  that  Duke, 
the  fcene  was  changed  in  his  favour.  So,  finding  he  was 
earneftly  courted  by  Queen  Ifabclla,  and  the  new  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  he  did  not  queftion  but  it  was  in  his  power, 
to  impofe  upon  France  what  terms  he  pleafed.  He  forgot 
therefore  his  offers  at  Meulant,  and  refumed  his  former 
pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  with  the  condition 
that  Charles  IV,  fhould  be  King  during  life.  Thefe  are 
the  articles  he  propofed  as  a  foundation  for  peace. 


I.  That  he  fhould  efpoufe  the  Princefs  Catherine. 
out  any  charge  to  her  relations,  or  the  Kingdom 
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II.  That  he  would  not  difturb  King  Charles  in  the  en-  Ak  Pub. 
joyment  of  the  crown,  or  poffeiF.on  of  the  revenues  of  the  IX.  p.  816, 
Kingdom,  during  his  life.    That  his  Queen  Ifabclla  mould 
likewife  enjoy,  during  her  life,  the  rights  annexed  to  her 
dignity. 

III.  That  after  the  death  of  King  Charles,  the  crown 
of  France  fhould  defcend  to  the  King  of  England  and  his 
heirs  for  ever. 

IV.  That  by  reafon  of  King  Charles's  infirmity,  which 
rendered  him  uncapable  to  reign,  the  King  of  England 
fhould  take  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  as  re- 
gent, during  the  life  of  the  King  his  Father-in-law. 

V.  That  the  Princes,  Nobles,  Corporations,  Burgefles, 
i?Y.  fhould  take  an  oath  to  the  King  of  England  as  Regent, 
and  bind  themfelves  by  the  fame  oath  to  own  him  for  So- 
vereign after  the  death  of  King  Charles. 

VI.  That  for  fecurity  of  the  performance  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles, the  King  of  France  fhould  give  the  King  of  England 
his  Letters  Patents  under  his  Great  Seal.  That  he  fhould 
caufe  the  like  letters  of  approbation  to  be  given  him  bv  the 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Nobles,  fcrV.  in  clear 
and  plain  terms,  as  fhould  be  agreed  by  the  parties. 

VII.  That  the  King  of  England  would  give  and  caufe 
to  be  given  the  like  letters. 

Henry's  pretenfions  being  thus  fettled  in  thefe  few  funda-  Aflmmd  fy 
mental  articles,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  figned  Letters  Pa-  "■'  Dutt  'f 
tents  (4),  whereby  he  approved  of  thefe  articles  as  good,  ^"p^ 
beneficial,  reafonable,  and  tending  to  the  welfare  of  France  IX.  p.  S22. 
and  all  Chrijlendom.      This  done,    a  general  truce  was  Sl'Pu  25- 
publifhed  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  ift  of  March 
next.     As  foon  as  the  affair  concerning  the  peace  was 
ended,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  figned  a  private  treaty  of  alliance,   containing 
thefe  fix  articles : 

I.  That  one  of  the  King's  Brothers  fhould  marry  a  Treaty  f,c. 
Sifter  (5)  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  twem  Henry 

II.  That  the  King  and  Duke  fhould  love  and  affift  */^fa^£ 
one  another  like  Brothers.  fb.  pX"/* 

III.  That  they  fhould  jointly  endeavour  to  punifh  the  Monftrckt. 
Dawphin,  and  his  accomplices  in  the  late  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's murder. 

IV.  That  if  the  Dauphin,  or  any  of  the  murderers,  were 
taken  prifoners,  they  fhould  not  be  releafed  without  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  confent. 

V.  That  the  King  of  England  fhould  caufe  to  be  af- 
figned  to  the  Duke,  and  his  Dutchefs,  Daughter  of  Kino- 
Charles,  Lands  adjoining  to  his  Demefns  in  France,  of 
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(1)  Of  forty  Sail.     Rymer's  Fa-J.  Torn.  IX.  p.  783. 

(2)  From  November  20,  till  December  4.     This  Truce  was  «onfirmed  by  the  King  at  Rear,,  December  2,  and  prolonged  to  the  12th  of  that  month, 
met  s  Feed.  Tom.  IX.  p.  815. 

(3)  During  the  Tranfaflions  in  France    3  Parliament  was  held  this  Year  on  Ofleber  16,  at  jydmtrHer,  which  granted  the  King  one  Fifteenth  and  a 
halt,  and  one  Tenth  and  a  half.     Ret.  Purl.  7  Her..  V,     iV.  i,  8.    Ccttetit  Abridr. 

(4)  Ar  Arras,  December  2.     Rymer's  Fcrd.  tola.  IX,   p.  818. 

(5)  Rapin,  by  njiftake,  fays  Daughter. 
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the  yearly  value  of  twenty  thoufand  Livres,  to  be  held  in 
fee  of  the  crown.  That  letters  under  the  Great  Seal 
fhould  be  granted  for  that  purpofe,  which  the  King  of 
England  fhould  confirm,  when  in  poUeflion  of  the  Re- 
gency (1). 

VJ.  That  if  any  perfon  hereafter,  under  colour  of  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  France,  fhould  claim  the  like 
alignment  of  Lands,  the  Duke  fhould  alTift  the  King  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  prevent  it. 

This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  two  Princes  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January  (2)  1420. 

Though  the  peace  was  hot  yet  figned,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  concluded,  fince  the  terms  were  agreed.  Henry 
was  lb  fecure  of  it,  that  January  the  24th,  that  is,  four 
months  before  the  figning  of  the  treaty,  he  promiled  by 
his  Letters  Patents,  to  maintain  the  Parifians  in  their  pri- 
vileges when  King  of  France. 

Mean  while,  as  it  was  neceffary  to  draw  the  articles 
agreed  in  the  molt  exadt  form,  and  to  avoid  all  obfeure 
and  ambiguous  expreffions,  it  required  fome  time  ;  this 
occafioned  the  truce  to  be  frequently  prolonged.  During 
that  time,  Henry  had  ambaffadors  at  Troye,  to  draw  up 
the  treaty  of  peace  jointly  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
For  the  greater  precaution,  it  was  fiilt  digefted  like  preli- 
minary articles,  that  every  one  might  examine  what  was 
to  be  added,  retrenched,  or  explained.  This  done,  Charles 
confirmed  all  the  articles  by  his  Letters  Patents,  dated 
April  the  9th.  It  is  remarkable,  that  by  the  XXI,  Henry 
was  to  fwear,  that  upon  no  occafion  whatever,  during 
the  Life  of  King  Charles,  he  would  take  upon  him  the 
title  of  King  ot  France.  And  yet  we  find  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  Pubhck  Ails,  one  of  his  ordinances,  dated 
April  1 8,  for  coining  new  money  in  Normandy,  with  an 
H  on  one  fide,  and  thefe  words  round  it  •  Sit  Nomen 
Domini  Benediilum ;  and  on  the  other,  Henricus  Fran- 
corum  Rex-  (3). 

After  the  preliminaries  were  approved,  an  interview  be- 
tween the  two  Kings  was  agreed,  for  (Wearing  and  figning 
the  treaty.  This  interview  was  to  be  fomewhere  near 
Troye :  But  afterwards  Henry  confented  it  fhould  be  in 
Troye  itfelf.  As  King  Charles  was  not  fit  to  appear  in 
publick,  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  em- 
powered to  fwear  the  peace  in  his  name.  Henry  being 
come  to  Troye  (4),  May  the  20th,  found  there  the  King 
of  France,  the  Queen  and  the  Princefs  Catherine,  to 
whom  he  prefented  a  ring  of  great  value.  On  the  mor- 
row, the  treaty  was  figned  and  fworn  with  the  ulual 
formalities,  and  the  fame  Day  Henry  was  affianced  to  the 
Princefs,  but  the  marriage  was  not  confummated  till  the 
2d  of  June.  The  fubftance  of  this  famous  treaty  was  as 
follows : 

TREArr  of  TROYE. 

"  I.  '  ■  "•  H  E  King  of  England  being  now  Son  of  the 
«  _f_      King  of  France,    by  his  marriage   with   the 

"  Princefs  Catherine,  fhall  honour  the  King  and  Queen 
"  of  France,  as  his  Father  and  Mother,  &c. 

"  II.  He  fhall  not  dilturb  the  King  of  France  during 
"  his  life,  in  the  quiet  pofieffion  of  the  royal  dignity, 
"  and  revenues  of  the  crown.  In  like  manner,  Queen 
"  Ifabella,  whilft  fhe  lives,  fhall  enjoy  the  royal  dignity, 
"  with  the  rents,  revenues,  honours  and  prerogatives  be- 
"  longing  to  the  Queen  of  France. 

"  III.  Queen  Catherine  fhall  have  for  her  dowry  in 
"  England,  forty  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  as  the  Queens 
"  of  that  nation  ufually  had. 

"  IV.  This  dowry  fhall  be  fo  fettled  upon  her,  that 
"  file  may  enjoy  it  from  the  day  of  the  King  her  Huf- 
"  band's  death. 

"  V.  If  fhe  furvive  the  King  her  Husband,  there  fhall 
"  be  paid  to  her  out  of  France  a  yearly  revenue  of  twenty 
"  thoufand  Livres,  to  be  railed  upon  the  Lands  belonging 
"  formerly  to  Queen  Blanch,  wife  of  Philip. 

"  VI.  After  the  death  of  King  Charles,  the  crown  of 
"  France,  with  all  its  rights  and  dominions,  fhall  remain 
"  to  the  King  of  England  and  his  heirs. 

"  VII.  As  the  King  of  France  is  frequently  rendered 
"  by  his  infirmity  uncapable  to  reign,  the  King  of  Eng- 
"  land  fhall  from  this  day  be  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
"  and  govern  it  according  to  Juftice  and  Equity,  with  the 
"  advice  of  the  Princes,  Peers,  Barons,  and  Nobles  of 
"  the  kingdom. 


"  VIII.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  fhall  be  maintained 
in  their  jurifdi&ion  over  the  pi  ices  fubjecl  to  the  King. 
"  IX.   The  King  of  England  fhall  preferve  the  privi 
leges,  lights,  liberties,  immunities  and  cultoni,  of  the 
Peers,    Nobles,   Communities,   and  of  all   the  Kin   ' . 
lubjects  in  general. 

"  X.    Juitice    fhall  be   adminiftrcd  according    to  the 
laws,  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  the  realm. 
"  XI.   All  the  offices,  as  weli  civil  as  military,  fhall  be 
filled  with  perlbns  duly  qualified,  according  to  the  lan  i 
of  the  realm. 

"  XII.  The  King  of  England  fhall  endeavour  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power,  to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  the 
King,  all  the  provinces,  cities,  and  tow  ns,  which  have 
withdrawn  their  allegiance,  and  joined  the  party,  com- 
monly called  the  Dauphin's  or  Armagnac's. 
"  XIII.  AH  the  Princes,  Peere,  Baronsj  Nobles, 
States,  as  well  fpiritual  as  temporal,  Cities,  Commu- 
nities,   Burghers,  &c.    fhall   fwear,     1.   Punctually  td 
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"  oblerve  what  fhall  be  enjoined  by  the  two  Kings  and 
"  the  prefent  Queen.  2.  To  obey  the  King  of  England 
"  as  Regent.  3.  To  recognize  him  after  the  death  of 
"  King  Charles  for  their  lawful  Sovereign,  and  to  obey 
"  none  but  him.  4.  Not  to  aflift,  with  their  counfel  or 
"  confent,  any  plot  againft  his  perfon,  and  to  dif'cover  to 
"  him  all  fuch  confpiracies  as  fhall  come  to  their  know- 
"  ledge. 

"  XIV.  All  the  conquefts  which  fhall  be  made  hcre- 
"  after,  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  Normandy  excepted, 
"  fhall  be  to  the  ule  of  the  prefent  King.  Item,  All  the' 
"  Lands  and  Lordlhips,  which  fhall  be  conquered,  fhall 
"  be  reftored  to  their  true  proprietors,  being  in  obedience 
"  to  the  King,  and  having  fworn  to  obx-rve  the  prefent 
"  treaty. 

"  XV.  All  the  Ecclefizllicks  of  Normandy,  fubjifl  to 
"  the  King  ot  England,  and  paying  obedience  to  King 
"  Charles,  or  that  are  of  the  Burguvdian  party,  upon 
"  fwearing  the  prefent  treaty,  fhail  enjoy  their  benefit, 
"  as  well  in  Normandy,  as  elfewhere. 

"  XVI.  All  the  Norman  Ecclefiafticks  holding  bene- 
"  fices  in  France,  fhall  be  continued  in  them  upon  thai 
"  fame  terms. 

"  XVII.  The  Univerfities  and  Colleges,  as  well  in 
"  Normandy,  as  in  France,  fhall  be  preferved  in  their 
"  rights  and  privileges,  on  the  fore-mentioned  condi- 
"  tions,  faving  to  the  crown  of  France  its  preroga- 
"  tives. 

"  XVIII.  When  the  King  of  England  fhall  come  ta 
"  the  crown  of  France,  Normandy  and  all  his  other  con- 
"  quefts  fhall  be  united  to  the  crown. 

"  XIX.  If  the  King  of  England  has  already  difpofed  in 
"  Normandy  of  any  lands,  revenues,  or  poffeiSons,  be- 
"  longing  to  any  of  the  Burgundian  party,  they  fhall 
"  have  an  equivalent  in  France,  out  ot  the  lands  of  the 
"  Rebels.  And  if  they  receive  not  this  equivalent,  before 
"  the  laid  King  is  in  poffeflion  of  tiic  crown  of  France, 
"  he  promiles  to  give  it  when  he  afcends  the  throne.  But 
"  what  he  has  not  difpofed  of,  fhall  be  reftored  to  the 
"  proprietors,  according  to  article  XIV. 

"  XX.  All  the  publick  acts  fhall  run  in  King  Charles's 
"  name.  However,  as  fome  unforefeen  cafes  may  occur, 
"  where  the  King  of  England  mav  be  obliged  to  difpatch 
"  orders,  then  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  him  to  join  his  name, 
"  as  Regent,  with  the  prefent  King's. 

"  XXI.  The  King  of  England  fhall  forbear,  on  all 
"  occafions,  during  the  Life  of  King  Charles,  to  all'ume 
"  the  title  of  King  of  France. 

"  XXII.  In  the  publick  A£ts,  the  King  of  France, 
"  fpeaking  of  the  King  of  England,  fhall  u(e  this  form, 
"  Our  mojl  dear  Son,  Henry  King  of  England,  Heir  cf 
"  France  ( 5"). 

"  XXIII.  The  King  of  England  fhall  lay  no  taxes  on 
"  the  French,  but  fuch  as  are  reafonable,  and  for  the  good 
"  of  the  publick,  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
"  the  kingdom. 

"  XXIV.  When  he  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  heirs,  fhall 
"  come  to  tiie  crown  of  France,  the  two  kingdoms  of 
"  France  and  England  fhall  be  for  ever  united,  under  one 
"  Prince.  There  fhall  not  be  a  King  in  each  kingdom ; 
"  but  one  and  the  fame  King  fhall  be  Sovereign  ot  both 
"  the  realms,  without  however  fubje£ting  one  to  the 
"  other  :  But  the  laws  and  liberties  of  each  kingdom  fhall 
be  preferved  diltinr£t  and  inviolable. 
"  XXV.  Henceforward,  friendfhip  and  a  good  under- 
flanding  fhall  be  eftablifhcd  between  France  and  Eng- 


(l)  Quamprimum  ad  Coronam  &  Dignitatem  Rcgalcm  Francix  pervencrit Rymcr'i  Feed.  Tom-  9.  p.  842. 

(j)  By  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jan.  5.  and  by  King  Henry,  Jan.  12.     Ibid. 

(3)  There  are  fome  of  thefe  Pieces  ftill  in  being,  in  the  Hands  of  the  Curious.     Rapin. 

(4)  In  his  Journey  thither,  he  wore  a  Crown  en  his  Helmet,  and  bore  for  his  Device  1  Fcj:'i  Tail  embroidered. 

(5)  Nofter pracharlffimus  Filius  Hearitus;  &«  An^lis,  H#res  Fianciee. 
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"  ;'..'.'/    and   the  two  kingdoms  fhall  afiift  one  another 
"  with  all  their  power. 

"  XXVI.  All  the  allies  of  the  two  crowns,  who  in 
"  eiaht  months  fhall  defiie  it,  may  be  included  in  the 
"  prefent  treaty,  referving  to  the  two  crowns,  and  their 
«   fub;ects    all  rights,  anions,  remedies  in  refpect  of  thole 

"  allies  ( 1 ). 

"  XXVII.  The  officers  and  domefticks  of  the  prefent 
"  Kir,"  (hail  be  French,  or  born  in  countries  where  the 
"  French  tongue  is  fpoken  (a)/  and  fhall  be  will*  ai.d 
'•  well-qualified  perfons.  The  King  his  Son,  with  the 
"  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ihall  rnake  an  hono- 
"  rabb  proyifion  for  the  maintenance  cf  the  King's  per- 
"  Ion,  tuitably  to  his  royal  Rate  and  dignity. 

"  XX  VI 11.  He  fhall  keep  his  refider.ee  in  fome  con- 
"  ficcrable  place  within  his  own  dominions,  and  not  be 
"  confined  to  an  obfeure  retreat. 

"  XXIX.  Conlidering  the  crimes  committed  by 
"  Charles,  who  ftiles  himfelf  Dauphin  de  Viennois,  it  is 
*•■  agreed,  that  no  peace  fhall  be  made  with  him,  without 
"  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  two  Kings,  and  the  Duke 
"  of  Burgundy. 

"  XXX.  For  the  fecurity  of  the  performance  of  thefe 
"  articles,  Letters  under  the  Great  Seal  fhall  be  given  the 
"  King  ot  England  by  the  King  of  Frame.  Item,  The 
"  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Princes  of  the 
"  Bjocd,  Pee.-s,  Nobles,  Towns,  Cities,  Communities, 
"  fubjecl  to  the  King,  and  ail  in  general  of  whom  the 
"  King  of  England  fhall  require  it,  fhall  give  the  like 
"  letters  of  approbation. 

"  XXXI.  The  King  of  England  fhall  iikewife  give 
"  the  fame  for  himfelf,  for  the  Princes  his  Brothers,  the 
"  reft  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  others,  as  die 
"  King  ot  France  fhall  require. 

Given  at  Troye,  May  the  21ft,  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1420,  and  of  King  Charles  the  40th. 

The  marriage  being  confummated  (3)  June  the  2d,  the 
two  courts  fet  out  together  next  morning  for  Sens,  which 
wis  now  inverted.  This  pl.-.ce  hoki.ig  out  but  ten  or 
twt'\e  days,  the  army  marched  to  A.oi'.ereau,  where  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  murdered,  and  took  the  town  in 
a  fhort  time.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  found  there  the 
body  of  his  Pathcr,  very  indecently  buiied  in  his  doublet, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  Dijon. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  army  laid  fiege  to  Me- 
lun, which  was  defended  by  the  Lord  De  Barbazan,  the 
governor,  four  months.  The  King  of  England,  with 
his  army,  was  longed  on  the  fide  of  the  town  towards 
Gatinois,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  his  troops,  on 
the  fide  next  La  Brie.  This  fiege  became  famous  by  the 
ftout  defence  of  the  Befieged  (4),  who  repulfed  feveral  af- 
fauits,  and  whom  famine  compelled  at  laft  to  capitulate, 
about  the  middle  of  November.  A  French  hiftorian  fays, 
the  capitulation  was  not  ob'erved,  by  which  the  garrilbn 
were  to  have  their  lives  without  ranforn,  except  filch  as 
were  conctr.  ed  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
but  inftead  of  being  fuffered  to  depart,  they  were  thrown 
into  prifon  at  Paris,  and  itarved  to  deatii.  To  judge  of 
the  truth  of  this  fa£t,  it  is  necefiary  to  fee  the  articles  of 
furrender,  and  to  know,  whether  thofe  that  were  carried 
to  Paris,  were  not  fuch  as  were  expreisly  excepted.  It  is 
the  more  likely  they  were  really  of  this  number,  becaufe 
the  fame  author  fays,  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, demanded  four  and  twenty  hoftages  by  name,  and 
that  thele  hoftages  were  conveyed  to  Paris,  with  as  many 
more  as  could  be  feized.  This  feems  to  argue,  that  the 
garrifon  were  releafed,  and  none  but  private  perfons  fei- 
zed, who  might  be  fufpecled,  as  well  as  the  hoftages,  of 
being  concerned  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  death.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  as  Henry  ought  not  to  be  excufed  in  cafe  of 
breach  of  faith,  lb  neither  ought  a  too  hafty  credit  to  be 
given  to  a  fingle  hiftorian,  who  appears,  in  other  refpedfs, 
exceeding  partial  againft  Henry,  and  even  refrains  not 
from  abufive  language.  After  the  furrender  of  Melun, 
the  two  courts  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  two  Kings 
made  their  entry  together,  on  the  fnft  Sunday  in  Advent, 
and  the  Queens,  the  next  day. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  States  General  met 
at  Paris.  King  Charles  going  to  the  afl'embiy  on  the 
6th,  told  them,  that  of  his  own  free  will,  he  had  made 


a  peace  with  the  King  of  England,  was  perfuaded  it  would  1420, 
be  beneficial  to  France,  and  defired  them  to  confirm  it  by 
their  authority.  The  King's  declaration  in  his  prefent 
condition,  was  not  a  fufficient  reafon  to  i:\duce  the  States 
'to  ratify  a  peace,  which,  according  to  their  principles,  vio- 
lated the  molt  facred  rights  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
fet  the  crown  on  the  head  of  a  foreign  Prince.  But  in 
the  ltate  they  themfelves  were  in,  it  was  Jcarce  in  their 
power  to  examine  the  cpnfequences,  or  freely  to  fpeak 
their  minds.  So  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  the 
peace  of  Troye  fhould  he  obferved,  and  held  as  a  publickr 
law,  and  that  all  the  French  fhould  be  obliged  to  take  the 
oaths  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  This  is  not  a  proper 
place  to  examine  Henry's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
France.  They  were  the  fame  as  were  formerly  urged  by 
Edward  III,  and  of  which  I  have  amply  fpoken  in  the 
hiitory  of  his  reign.  But  however,  it  may  be  faid,  that 
when  the  French  fwore  to  this  peace,  they  thought  it  very 
unjuft,  and  confequently  there  could  be  but  little  reliance 
on  oaths,  which  they  confidered  as  involuntary.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  plainly  fhowed  afterwards,  they  valued 
them  not.  And  yet  Henry,  with  all  his  policy,  depended 
upon  thefe  extorted  promifes,  as  if  the  French  then  living, 
had  been  more  fcrupulous,  than  thofe  who  had  fworn  to 
the  peace  of  Bretigny. 

On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month,  King  Charles's  coun-  Seance  upon 
cil  being  fummoned   for  the  purpofe,  the  Duke  of  Bur-  '*'  Murde- 
gundy  appeared  in  a   mourning  habit,  and  demanded  Ju-  r^\,    'r 
itice  againft  tl.e  murderers  of  the  Duke  his  Father.     Me-  Burgundy. 
zerai  lays,  the  Dauphin  was  folemnly  called  to  the  Mar-  *&■  Pub* 
ble-Tabie  (?),  and  not  appearing,  was  attainted  and  con-  Monftre3iet 
vieted  of  cauiing  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  be  killed  ;  pro-  t.  Livius. 
nounced   unworthy  of  all  inheritance,  particularly  of  the  Elmh-jni. 
fucceffion  to  the  crown  (6);  and  banifhed  the  realm  for 
ever.     It  is  hard  to  believe,  fuch  a  hiftorian  would  ad- 
vance  fuch  a  faift,    without    good  authority.      And  yet 
this  fentence,   which  is  extant  in  the  Colleclion  of  the  Pub- 
lick  Acts,  mentions  neither  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown, 
nor  the  banifhmentof  the  Dauphin.    The  fentence  is  gene- 
ral, againlc  all  the  murderers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
without  naming  the  Dauphin,  or  his  accomplices,  at  lealt  in 
the  Purvieu.    It  is  true,  that  in  the  preamble,  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  treaty   between   the  Dauphin    and   Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  that  afterwards  it  is  faid,  the  Duke  of  Bar- 
gundy  was  killed  by  him;  which  words,  by  him,  manifeft- 
ly  relate  to  the  Dauphin,  named  a  few  lines  before.     It  ap- 
pears however,  that  the  fentence  was  fo  worded,  that  the 
Dauphin  was  included  only  in  the  general  notion  of  the 
murderers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (7),  and  that  it  does 
not  feem  to  point  particularly  at  him.      Confequently,  it 
was  not  natural  to  fpeak  of  the  fuccefficn  to  the  crown. 
Probably  therefore,  Alezerai  had  more  regard  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  decree,  than  to  the  words  themfelves. 

The  Dauphin  finding  all  forts  of  means  were  ufed  to  <n,c  £„„<,£.„ 
deprive  him  of  the  crown,  appealed  to  God  and  his  fword,  appeals  to 
from  whatever  had  been  hitherto,   or  fhould  be  for  the  Codandlts 
future,  tranfadted  againft  him,  in  the  name  of  the  King  his  paraii;'n. 
Father,  and  continued  ftill  to  aflume  the  title  of  Regent. 
As  fuch,    he  removed  the  Parliament  and  Univerfity  of 
Paris,  to  Poicliers,  where  fome  of  the  members  of  thefe 
two  bodies  repaired.     Thus  were  feen  at  the  fame  time  in 
France,   two   Kings,  two  Queens,  two  Regents,  all  the 
officers  of  the  crown  double,  feven  or  eight  Marfhals  of 
France  on  each  fide,  two  Parliaments,  and  two  Univerfi- 
ties  of  Paris  (8). 

Though  Henry  was  declared  Regent,  and  Heir  of  France, 
it  was  however  only  by  the  Burgundian  party,  who  hav-  F 
ing  the  King  in  their  power,  thought  they  had  a  right  •uldedic- 
to  difpofe  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  Dauphin  £""?  ttm 
had  ftill  a  ftrong  party,  who,  far  from  fubmitting  to  the 
peace  of  Troye,  maintained,  that  though  the  King  had 
been  free,  and  in  perfedt  health,  he  could  not  dilpofe  of 
the  crown  as  he  had  Hone,  much  lefs,  being  diftempered, 
and  a  captive.  The  provinces  diftant  from  Paris,  not 
being  awed  by  the  Englijh  arms,  adhered  for  the  molt 
part  to  the  Dauphin.  Even  the  country  about  the  Me- 
tropolis was  divided.  In  the  fame  Province,  there  were 
fome  places  for  the  Englijh,  and  others  for  the  lawful  heir 
of  the  King.  So,  notwithftanding  the  peace,  the  war 
was  not  yet  ended,  fince  the  two  Kings  were  under  a 
neceffity  of  driving  the  Dauphin   out  of  all  the  towns 


1421. 

ra  nee  di  ■ 


(1)  Henry  probably  inferred  this  obfeure  Rcfcrvation,   with  regard  to  Scotland.     Rapin. 

(2)  This,  wns,  n.  t  to  i'Miuc.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  belonging  tothe  King  of  England,  as  Normans,  &c.     Rapjn. 
(3;  It  u  sfolemniz  d  on  May  30,  jn'St. John's  Church  in  Troye,  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Sens.     J.  DtsUrfini,  p.  379- 

■  (+)  l"hisSiege'laftcdfoaft«nWttfcjafni-fburDaysi     H'alfmg.  p.  403. 

(  J  A  Court  of  Juftice  in  /  rai  ce,  eftabl.flud  at  Paris  and  fome  other  Places,  confifHng  of  a  Prefident  and  feven  Counfellors :  Frcra  it  there  lies  no 
Appeal.     Beutainvtlliers  Etat  de  Fragce.     Tom.  I.  p.  39,40. 

(6) v^ued  Delphinus  privaretur  fuccefiiene  ictni,  &  aj  fuccedendum  patri  declaretur  inhabilis.     T.&vius,  p-Qi. 

(7)  In  this  Sentence,  the  Murderers  or  the  Duki  oi  Bui  mndy  are  declared  guilty  of  Hith-Tuaun,  and  confequently  to  have  forfeited  Body  and  Goods, 
and  to  be  excluded  frpm   all  Suceellion,  direct  or  cellati-r  J,   and  from  all   Dignities,   Honours,  and  Prerogatives  whatilever.     Jiymers  Ftrd.   Ttro.  X. 

P*  3  v  ... 

(3)  During  King  Henry's  abfence  in  France,  a  Parliament  was  called  by  his  Brother  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gtxejlcr,  P^egent  of  the  Kingdom,  which  met 
'DeccAtt    2.     i.    iitjin,  p.  197,  298. 


and 
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142:.     and   Provinces,    he  poilciTcd.      This  was    r,o   eafy  task, 
though  the  union  of  the  Englijh  forces  with  the  Burguu- 
dian  party,  gave  them  a  great  fu  pcriority. 
Pardon  Guienne,  part  of  which  was  fubjeQ  to  Henry,  was  more- 

over a  very  confiderablc  advantage,  as  it  letved  to  keep  in 
awe  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Loire.  ■  Mill  the  death  of 
Armagnac  the  conltablc,  this  Province  laid  rather  been  a 
charge,  than  a  benefit  to  the  Englijh.     There  was  a  con- 
itant  occafion  for  a  Handing  army,  to  defend  it  againft 
the  continual  attempts  of  the  party,  which  had  declared 
for  France,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Aft.  Pub.     Tj,e   houjeS  of  Armagnac  and  Albret,   who  were  at  the 
X'  p' ''       head  of  this  party,  had  created  the  King  of  England  great 
trouble,  particularly  after  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  came  to 
have  the  management  of  the  publick  affairs.     But  after  the 
death  of  that  Karl,   the  heads  of  the  party  thought  fit,  as 
I  laid,  to  make  a  truce  with  Henry,  in  order  not  to  fa- 
vour the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  their  diveriion.     After  the 
treaty   of  Treys,   they  fued  for  peace,  as  believing  they 
Ib.p.+i,4;.  could  no  longer  refift.     Henry  hoping  to  reap  great  advan- 
tages by  the  quiet  poffeflion  of  Gu'tenne,  readily  received 
them  into  favour,  and  ordered  letters  of  pardon  to  be  gi- 
ven them  (1),  upon  their  renouncing,  by  a  publick  in- 
ftrument,  the  appeal  of  their  anceflors,  to  the  court  of  trie- 
Peers  of  France,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.     Some  fay, 
Choify         that  by  the  peace  of  Troye,  Guienne  was  to  be  united  to 
rift'i°f  vr   ''ie  crovvn  °f  France,  after  the  death  of  Charles  VI.    But, 
befides  that  in  the  treaty  of  Troye,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Guienne,  it  plainly  appears,  by  what  has  been  related,  that 
Henry  had  no  fuch  intention.      It  is  rather  evident,  that 
he  grounded  on  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  his  preferving,  as 
King  of  England,   the  fovereignty  of  Guienne,  indepen- 
dent on  the  crown  of  France. 
Henry  n-         Henry  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  France,  in  fo  glorious 
turn:  ia        a  manner  for  himfelf  and  his  nation,   refolved   to  return 
Wal  ins."      'llto  England,   where   three   things   required   his  pretence. 
T.  Livius.    Firft,  his  Queen's  coronation.     Secondly,  the  confirma- 
Elmham.      tjon  0f  t]le  p^ace  0f  Troye  by  the  Parliament,  and  the  de- 
mand of  a  fupply  of  money,  to  enable  him  vigoroufly  to 
carry  on  the  war  againft  the  Dauphim.     Laftly,  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  taking  fome  meafures  againft  the  Scots,   who  had 
fent  fuccours  to  his  enemy,  under  the  command   of  the 
„_,       Earl  of  Buchan,  the  Regent's  Son.      Upon  leaving  France, 
X-  p- 49.'     Henry  gave  the  command  of  his  troops  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  his   Brother    (2).      Then    he   fet  fail  with   his 
Queen,  and  fafely  arrived  in   England  about  the  end   of 
Ike  %<re    February.     A  few  days  after,  the  Queen  was  crowned  (■;), 
crowned.       anfJ  a  Parliament  fummoned  to  meet  at  Lcicejler  the  2d 
p'  63'  of  May. 

slParlia-  Whilft  the  People  were  bufy  in  chufing  their  reprefen- 
fnent caHtdi  tatives,  the  King  took  a  progrefs  into  leveral  counties, 
TbcKmg  ancj  {k,yeci  fome  weeks  at  York.  His  aim  was,  under  cc- 
York.  l°ur  °f  fhowing  the  Queen  the  country,  to  procure  by  his 

■Walling-      prefence,  elections  of  members  that  fhould  be  favourable 
to  him.     He  was  fenhble  of  the  nation's  difcontent,  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  bear  the  expences  of  the  conqueft  of  France. 
AFrida-     Some  fay,  it  was  during  this  progrefs,  that  the  King  iffued 
matim  a-      a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  admiffion  of  Ecclefiafticks 
pS/c«/-    mto  benefices,  by  the  Pope's  provifions,  contrary  to  the 
hums.         rights  of  the  Patrons.      But  it  is  more  likely,  this  procla- 
mation was  not  iffued  till  after  the  Parliament  of  Lcicejler, 
purfuant  to  an  act  made  for  that  purpofe.     Be  this  as  it 
will,  it  was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  court  of  Ro?nc,  to  whom 
the  claufe  of  Non-objlante,   fo  frequently  ufed  by  the  Popes, 
became  fruitlefs,  at  leaft  with   regard  to  the  collation  of 
benefices. 
The  DuU  of     Before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  Henry  received 
CUrence  is   the  fad   news,  that   the  Duke   of  Clarence  his   Brother, 
Monftielet.  was  ^am>  dpril  the  3d,  in  a  battle  in  Anjou.     The  Duke 
Walimg.      had  led  ten  thoufand  Men  into  that  Province,  to  reduce 
Elmham-     [t  j0  the  obedience  of  the  King.     Whilft  he  was  em- 
ployed in  this  expedition,  he  heard,  that  the  Earl  of  Bu- 
chan, with   (even  thoufand  Scots,    had  entered   the  Pro- 
fs rthius      vince,  and  was  encamped  at  Baugc.     At  the  fame  time, 
Buchanan-     he  had  falfe  intelligence,  that  the  vanguard  of  the  Scotch 
army  was  fo  far  from  the  main  body,  that  it  would  be 
eafy  to  put  them  to  rout,  provided  they  were  fpcedily  at- 
tacked.    Upon   this   information,    he   haftily   headed  his 
horfe,  leaving  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  orders  to  follow  lam, 
with  the  reft  of  the  arm)'.     When  he  came  to  Baugc, 


he  found  indeed  fome  Scitch  troops- intrenched  in  the  i42,f. 
Church-yard.  He  charged  them  immediately,  and  de- 
mounted in  order  to  head  his  troop,.  But  he  was  fo 
long  in  forcing  the  Scots  from  this  poft,  that  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  had  time  to  come  to  their  relief.  Then  the 
Duke  remounting  his  horfe,  furioufly  attacked  the  new- 
comer:;, notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  his  forces.  He 
gave,  on  this  occafion,  proofs  of  an  uncommon  valour; 
but  at  length,  being  ovcr-poweivd  by  numbers,  and  un- 
able to  bear  the  thoughts  of  flying,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  face  by  a  Scotch  Knight  (4],  and  killed  by  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  himfelf.  His  death  caufed  an  entire  defeat  of  Walfiag. 
the  Englijh  horfe,  whereof  fifteen  hundred  were  flain  (;), 
and  many  taken  prifoncrs  (6).  Among  the  flain  were, 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  Lords  Gr,y  and  Jij,  and  fevefal 
other  officers  of  diltinction.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  not 
being  able  to  advance  in  time  to  affift  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, had  however  the  comfort  to  recover  from  the  ene- 
my, the  body  of  that  Prince,  which  he  fent  to  the  King 
his  Brother  (7). 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  Scots,  rendered  the  King's  The  Par- 
prc-feuce  neceffary  in  France.     But  he  had  ftill  in  England 
affairs,    which   were    no    lefs    urgent.       The   Parliament  p 
meeting  the  2d  of  May,  readily  confirmed  the  peace  6C Troye,   and 
Troye  fo  glorious  to  England.     A  fubfidy  was  alio  granted      ";\a 
(8)  for  profecuting  the  war  againft  the  Dauphin;  but  at 
the  fame  time  was  prefented  to  him  a  petition,   wherein  X-  p.  no. 
he  was  told,   it   was  but   too  true,    that  the  conqueft  ol  ' 
France  proved  the  ruin  of  England.      To  obtain  tilis  fiib-  1  ,. n 
fidy,  the  King  had  laid  before  the  Parliament,  a  ftate  oi '  *'' i'- 
the  revenues  and  expences  of  the  crown.    By  this  account, 
a   fragment   whereof  is   inferted   in  the  Collection  of  the  venues  and 
Publick  Ails,  it  appears,  that  the  King's  revenue  amount-  E*t""'" 
ed  but  to  fifty  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-three 
pounds  Sterling;  and  that  the  ordinary  expences  ran  away 
with   fifty   two    thoufand    two    hundred    and    thirty-five 
pounds ;  fo  there  remained  but  three  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  eight  pounds,  to  provide. for  a  dozen  extraordi- 
nary articles,  mentioned  "in  the  account.      The  Parlia- 
ment's petition  could   not  but  be  very  difplealing  to  the 
King.      One  half  of  France  was  ftill  unconqtiered,  arid 
the  Provinces  fubject  to  the  King  were  fo  drained,  'that 
there  was  no  profpeel  of  drawing  from  thence,  the  ne- 
ceffary fupplies  for  contini .ing  the  war.      Wherefore,  the 
burden  was  ftill  to  fall  upon  Enghmd.      But  the  Parliament  * 

grew  weary  of  fufnifhing  money,  at  a  time,  when  it  was 
more  neceffary  than  ever,  by  reaioii  of  the  diveriion  the 
kingdom  was  threatned  with  from  the  Scots. 

I  have  deferrei  till  now,   to  (peak  of  the  affairs  of  Scot-  Af.iisof 
land,    becaufe   fince    the   acceifionof  Henry  V     tfi'':the  Sco-Lnd 
crown  oi  England,  nothing  had  paffed  in   Scotland,    re-^'c*'?"! 
markable  enough    to    bleak    the  thread  of  the  Hiilory.y.  cent 
But  at  prefent,    it  will   be  neceffary  briefly  to  mention 
them,  for  the  underh'anding  of  the  lequel.      It  was  feen  , 
in  the   late   reign,    that  in   1406,    'James   Stuart,    then 
Prince  of  Scotland,  was  detained  in  England,  and  Alertly 
after  became    King    of  Scotland,    by   the    death    of   his 
Father.      This  new  dignity  was  fo  far  from  turning  to 
his  advantage,  that  it  rather  ferved  to  caufe  him  to   he 
more  flrictly  guarded.      The  Duke   of  Albany   his  un- 
cle, who  had  affirmed  the  regency,  Hked  it  too  well,  to 
endeavour  effectually  to  procure  his  liberty.     Not  a  year 
palled,  but  he  fent  ambaffadors  into  England  (9),  under  ,,'" ." 
colour  of  folliciting  the  freedom  of  the  King  his  nephew ;  a_c.  - 1 .  -'.,.' 
bat  his  real  intention  was  far  from  what  he   feemed  to  ,J3-  ,2:> 
defire.     The  chief  motive  of  thefe  frequent   embaffics  1T.\  *  , - 
was  to  negotiate  the  exchange  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  his  913. 
Son,  for  young  Percy,  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Norrhu,, 
land.      The  Earl  had  been  prifoner  in  Englar.d,   ever  fince 
the  battle  of  Halidon  :   Percy  was  fcized  in  Scotland  by  way 
of  reprifal  for  the  King.     This  exchange   was  effected, 
and  yet  the  embaffies  were  no  lefs  frequent.      It  was  eyei 
on  pretence  of  treating  about  the  young  King's  releafe, 
but  in  reality  to  influence  the  King  of  England,  to  detain 
him   in  prilbn.     Buchanan  affirms,    it  was  on  condition 
the  Regent  would  engage  not  to  difturb  lie  >y,  by  diver- 
fions  in  favour  of  France.     Otherwife,   the  Scbtl  u    iild 
never   have   (b   peaceably    fcen  France  attacked   by    the 
Englijh.     Mean  while,  as  to  induce  the  Scats  to  remain 
quiet  contrary  to  their  iritereft,  it  was  neceffary  to  rive 


(1)  Which  were  figned  at  Rear,  Jan.  16.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom- 10.  p.  41 4c. 

(-)   And  appointed  Thomas  Mbataaite,   Earl  or  Salijbury,   his  Deputy  in  f.~rtnar.dy.     Ibid.  p.  29. 

(3)  Febr.  14,    Monjlrelct.     Gcodzvin,   p.  300.      14'aljingbam  fiysj   it  was  tiie  9th,  and  Elmbam  the  22d;    p.  299. 

(4)  Sir 7*:  S-.iir.ton.     Buchan.   1.  10. 

(5)  The  chief  of  them  were,  (befides  the  Duke  ot'Clarcncc)  John  Lord  Rc:s,  and  his  Brother  ;  Sir  John  Cray  of  lletiin,  E^rl  of  Tanlcrvilk  j  ani  Sir 
Gilbert  Umfrevil/e.     Rymer's  Ftsd.  Torn-  so.  p.  95.    IValj.  p.  405. 

(6)  Among  whom  vtcre  John  hh/land,   Earl  of  Hunlmyln  ;  John  Beaufort,   Earl  of  Soma  ft  ;  and  Thomas  Montacule,   Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Percbe  ■ 
the  Lords  Fitx-tyjtter,  and  Sir  William  Btwt'.     rValf.  p- 405. 

(7)  He  \v.!r  buried  in  the  Cathcdral-Chuich  of 'Cant.-rbwy.      Ibid.  , 

(S)  A  Fifteenth  from  the  Laity,  and  a  Tenth  from  the  Clergy  ;  and  the  Bifliop  of  Winthrjlcr  l«nt  the  King  twenty  tloufan !  P^und:.  l-v  v.av  0"  ad- 
vance.    We/f.   p.  404.     Fabian. 

(9)  There  w;r:  Ome  fent  foon  after  King  Henry  \  Co.onation,  miss.  Afrit  lb.  141;.     Ry.<c\Fotd.  Tom- 9.  p.  ',  6. 
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them  fome  feeming  fatisfaaion,  the  Regent  publickly  and     was  necefiary.     He  failed  the  10th  of  June  with  a  new-      142,, 

earneftly  demanded  the  liberty  of"  the  King  his  nephew,     railed  army  (2),  amounting,  as  fome  fay,  to  four  thou-  ^'""s- 

But  Henry  knew  he  mould  not  oblige  him  in  granting  his     (and   Men  at  arms,  and  twenty-four  thoufand  Archers.  ^°£*„. 

When  he  arrived  at  Calais,  he  fent  feveral  detachments  Elmhsmi 
to  take  fome  caftles,  the  Dauphin  fiiil  held  in  Picardy. 
At  the  fame  time,  lie  ordered  a  confiderable  body  to 
march  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  relief,  who  was  almoft 
blocked  up  in  Paris.  Then  marching  himfelf  with  the 
reft  of  the  army,  he  came  to  Beit  de  I  'incomes,  fiom 
whence  he  went  and  joined  his  Father-in-law  at  Paris. 

A   few  days  after,  he  heard  the  Dauphin  was  before  r'^ Dau- 
Chartres,  and  began  to  batter  the  town.     As  he  defired  cha  tSr" 
nothing  lb  earneftly  as  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  a  battle,  but  retires 
he  immediately  aflembled  his  troops,  and  marched  direct-  "tm_  Henry'; 
ly  to  Chartres.     But  his  forces  were  fo  fuperior,  that  the  """"&• 
Dauphin  did  not  think  lit  to  expect  him.     Henry  purfued  Henry  takes 
him  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  but  rinding  he  could  not  over-  Dreux. 
take  him,  attacked  Dreux,  which  furrendered  upon  terms  ^l0"^""' 

t     ■       •  •  1  1     ■  1  -      r  tt  •  Elmhsm. 

(3).  It  is  laid,  that  during  this  liege,  a  Hermit  came 
and  boldly  reproached  him  with  the  calamities  brought  on 
France  by  his  ambition,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
judgments  of  God.  Some  add,  that  Henry's  death,  which 
happened  the  next  year,  fliowed  the  Hermit  to  be  infpired. 
But  fuch  confequences  are  not  always  juft. 

After  the  fiege  of  Dreux,  the  army  being  feized  with  He  return 
the  flux,  Henry  lent  his  troops  into  Summer-quarters,  and  %Pirf" 
refrefhed  himfelt  at   Paris.      He   re-aflembled   them    in  Meaux. 
October,  in  order  to  befiege  •Meaux,  though  the  feafon 
was  not  very  proper  for  fuch  an  undertaking.     Mezerai, 
and  fome  others,  arc  miftaken  in   faying,  this  fiege  was 
laid  before  the  King  went  to  England.     It  is  certain,   it 
was  not  begun  till  four  months  after  his  return  (4).     The 
fame  hiftorian   fays  further,    this  place   held    out   three  """p1^"' 
months,  but  he  f.iould  have  laid  foven,  fince  the  fiege  be-  x.  p.  212. 
gan  the  6th  of  October  14;  1,  and  ended  not  till  the  ;d  of 
May  14:2.      It  is  true,  as  the  town  was  divided  into  two 
parts;  namely,  the  town  and  the  Market-place  (5),  the 
firft  was  taken  by  ftorm  during  the  winter ;  but  the  Mar- 
ket-place held  out  till  May  (6). 

Whilft  the  King  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Meaux,  Binhof 
he  received  the  agreeable  news  of  his  Queen's  being  fafely  Pr>na 
delivered  at  Windfor,  of  a  Prince  (7),  who  was  named  vvalifne. 
Henry.     The  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Biftiop  of  Win-  T.  Livius. 
chejier  ftoou  godfathers,  and  Jaquelina  countefs  of  Hai-  Cm^fi  °f 
nauh,  godmother.     This  Princefs,  who  had  united  under  a^XgW- 
her   dominion,    Hainault,    Holland,    Zeland,   and  Frifc-  mother. 
land,  was  married  firft  to  John  Duke  of  Touraine,  fe-      '4Z2« 
cond  Son  of  the  King  of  France.     This  Prince  dying  in 
1 41 6,  fhe  efpoufed  John  Duke  of  Brabant,  Coufin-Ger- 
man  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     She  foon  grew  weary  Her  Advn- 
of  her  fecond   husband,  and  under  colour  of  their  being  '"res. 
too  nearly  related,  formed  a  defign  to  have  the  marriage 
annulled.     For  that  purpofe,  fhe  procured  fome  Knights 
to  carry  her  away,  and  convey  her  into  England,  in  or- 
der to  act  more  freely.     This  pretended   rape,  was  no  Aft.  Pub. 
fecret  to  the  King,  fince  we  find  in  the  Collection  of  thexlv'('1' 
Publick  Ails,  a  fate  conduct  for  this  Princefs.     Befides,  ' i 
at  her  arrival  in  England,  the  King  afligned  her  a  month- 
ly  penfion   of  a  hundred   pounds  Sterling.      His   intent 
was,  to  marry  her  to  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  and  by  that 
means,  put   his  Brother  in  pofTeffion  of  four  of  the  no- 
bleft  Provinces  of  the  Lovj-Countries.     The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  extremely   offended,  at  the  King's  difregard 
for  the  Duke  of  Brabant  his  coufin,  in  giving  Jaquelina 
a  refuge  in  his  dominions.     This  affront,  in  his  opinion, 
reflected  upon  himfelf.     Befides,  it  was  his  intereft,  that 
Jaquelina's  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  fhould 
not  be  annulled.     Mean  while,  Henry  preferring  the  Duke 
of  Glocejler 's  intereft,  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's,  did  not 
feem  much  to  mind  the  occafion  of  complaint  given  that 
Prince. 

Henry  was  exceeding    defirous  of  advancing  his  two  The  King 
Brothers,    who    were  both  Princes  of  great  merit,    and  f">j'af 
with  whom  he  was  well  pleafed.     In   141 9,  there  was  ,r"/'^". 
a  fecret   negotiation   between   him  and  Joan  Queen  dithers. 
Naples,  whe  being  prefled  by  her  enemies,  promifed  tolb-P- 
adopt  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  declare  him  her  fole  heir.  7°5' 
This  project  failing,   upon   Queen  Joan's  affairs  taking 
a  new   turn,  Henry  would  have  obtained  for  the  Duke 


enry  .. 
demand.     On  the  contrary,  the  difficulties  he  railed  in 
this  affair,  were  a  fure  means  to  prevent  diverfions  from 

the  Scots.  . 

In   1 41 5,    whilft   Henry  was   preparing   to   pafs  into 
France,  he   received  advice  from  the  Northern  Frontiers, 
that  the  Scots  were  refolved  to  befiege  Berwick,  with  fixty 
thoufand  Men  ;   whereupon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  or- 
ders  to  levy  an  army.     But  it  does  not  appear,  either 
that  the  Scots  did  then  befiega  Berwici,  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  marched  againft  them.     The  EngliJIi  hiftorians 
fay,  the  King,  upon  the  above-mentioned  advice,  called 
a  council,  to  deliberate,  whether  it  was  proper  to  rehn- 
quifh  the  intended  project  againft  France,  and  heartily  ap- 
ply to  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  refolved 
the  firft  defign  lhould  be  purfued  (1).     This  may  be,  but, 
very  probably,  the  King  was  then  agreed  with  the  Duke 
of  Albany  ;  and  the  rumour  of  the  invafion,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council  in  England,    was  only  to  make  the 
people  of  Scotland  believe,  the  Regent  acted  with  fince- 
rity.     And  indeed,  we  do  not  find  in  the  hiftory  of  Scot- 
land any  figns  of  fo  confiderable  an  armament,  in  the 
year   141  J,  or  of  a  relblution  to  befiege  Berwici.     Be- 
fides, that  very  year  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  whilft  all  Henry's  forces  were  employed 
in  Fra?ue.     In  fhort,  Buchanan  affirms,  it  cannot  be  faid, 
that  during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  V,  there  was  any 
war  between  England  and  Scotland;  all  the  hoftilities  be- 
ing nothing  elfe  but  mere  robberies.     He  alleges  as  a  rea- 
fon,  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  took  care  not  to  difoblige 
the  King  of  England,  for  fear  the  King  of  Scotland  fhould 
be  rcleafed.     Henry  was  however  afraid,  it  would  not  al- 
ways be  in  the  Regent's  power  to  keep  the  Scots  quiet, 
who   were  fo   much  concerned   to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
Prance.     It  was  doubtlefs  from  this  confideration,  that  in 
141  6,  he  gave  King  James  leave  to  pafs  fome  time  in  his 
own  kingdom,  having  taken  fecurity  for  his  return.     He 
"  hoped   this  journey  would  create  between  the  Uncle  and 
Nephew  fuch  diflentions,  as  would  divert  the  Scots  from 
all  thoughts  of  a/lifting  France. 

The  "affairs  of  Scotland  continued  in  this  pofture  till 
1 41 9,  when  the  Dauphin  fent  thither  the  Duke  of  Fen- 
dome  to  defire  affiftance.  The  States  being  met  upon  this 
occafion,  the   Regent  could   not  hinder  the  decreeing   a 


T.X.p.12'5.  levy  of  feven   thoufand    Men,    which    were    fent    into 


The 


France  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 
victory  that  General  gained  over  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at 
Bouse,  procured  him  the  fword  of  Conftable  of  France. 

Henry  could  not  without  concern  fee  the  Scots  declare  fo 
openly  for  the  Dauphin.  He  perceived,  either  that  the 
Duke  of  Albany  had  not  the  fame  credit  as  formerly,  or 
had  altered  his  maxims.  Wherefore,  to  break  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  Dauphin's  adherents  in  Scotland,  he  believed 
it  necefiary  to  gain  the  King  of  Scotland  to  his  intereft, 
and  make  him  his  inftrument.  This  was  partly  his  de- 
fign in  returning  to  England.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  in- 
timated to  that  Prince,  that  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  was 
not  at  liberty,  on  condition  he  would  ufe  his  authority  to 
recall  his  Subjects,  who  were  in  the  fervice  of  France, 
and  join  witli  him  againft  the  Dauphin.  James  paffio- 
nately  longing  to  be  free,  after  a  fifteen  years  captivity, 
very  readily  complied  with  Henry's  defires.  A  private 
agreement  therefore  was  made  between  thefe  two  Princes, 
the  articles  whereof  are  unknown,  except  one,  which 
was,  that  James  fhould  go  into  France,  and  ftay  with 
Henry,  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Henry's  aim  was  to 
interpofe  the  King  of  Scotland's  authority,  to  oblige  the 
feven  thoufand  Scots  in  the  Dauphin's  fervice  to  return 
home.  Accordingly,  James  attended  him  into  France 
for  that  purpofe.  But  when  he  commanded  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  to  return  into  Scotland,  the  Earl  replied,  he  did 
not  think  himfelf  bound  to  obey  him,  fo  long  as  he  was 
in  the  power  of  others.  For  that  reafon,  Henry  from 
thenceforward  treated  as  rebels,  all  the  Scots  that  fell  into 
his  hands. 

Henry  having  finifhed  the  affairs  which  called  him  in- 
to England,  left  his  Queen  there,  great  with  Child  ;  and 

appointing  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  his  Brother,  Regent  in     of  Bedford,    the  only  daughter   of  Frederic   Burgrave  of 
his  abfence,    returned    into   France,   where    his  prefence     Nuremberg,  and  afterwards,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 

(1)  Ralph  Neville  E^rl  of  WcftmorcIanJ,  and  Lord  Prefidcnt  of  the  North,  made  a  long  Harangue,  to  perfuade  the  King  to  difable the  Scots,  before  he 
ca>  tied  the  war  into  France.  But  John  Duke  of  Exeter,  the  King's  Uncle,  replied  to  the  Earl,  and  was  feconded  by  the  Dukes  ot  Clarence,  Bedjord,  and 
Glocejler  \  upon  which  the  war  with  France  was  refolved.      Duck  in  <uit.   Cbich.  p.  14,  «c.  ^ 

(2)  Tor  the  payment  of  which,  he  borrowed  Money  of  the  molt  conhderable  Perfons  in  England.     Ryntcr  s  Feed.  Tom.  10.  p.  96,  Sec. 

(3)  Angufi  7.0.    Monflrelet,  lol.  313. 

1 4.)  jwyenal  J.s  Urfir.s,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Charles  VI,  led  Mezerai  into  this  Error.     Rapm. 

(5)  Where  the  Caftle  ftood,  on  the  Top  of  a  Rock. 

(0)  During  the  King's  Abfence,  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  RcScnt  of  the  Kingdom,  fummoned  a  Parliament,  which  met  at  Weflmmfter,  Deeemb.  I,  and 
granted  to  the  King  a  Fifteenth.  M'alj.  p.  406.  Rot.  Far!.  9  Hem  5.  M,  J,  The  Convocation,  which  met  at  York,  on  Septenitr  21,  had  granted  him 
a  Tenth.    Rot.  Fin.  9.  Hen.  5.   At.  II. 

r)  He  was  born  December  6,   M-'alftng.  p.  406, 
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701, 
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14:2.     Lorra'm.     At  the  fame  time,  he  treated  of  a  Marriage  be- 
tween the  Duke  oWlocefler,  and  Blanch  of  Navarre,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Sicily,  who  had  pretenfions  to  that  Kingdom. 
In  fine,  an  opportunity  offering  to  procure  for  this  Prince, 
jacquelina  Countefs  of  Hainault,  lie  readily  embraced  it,  as 
this  Marriage  could  not  but  be  advantagious  to  England. 
But,  as  her  Marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  was  firft 
to  be  annulled,  this  Affair  could  not  be  accomplifhed  be- 
fore the  King's  Death. 
T""*'"g       I£  was   not  t'll   the  beginning  of  May  (1)  1422,  that 
A3.  Pu£'    tne  Befieged   of  the    Market-PIace  of  Meaux,  defired   to 
X.  p.  212.  Capitulate,    hut  they  could  obtain    no  other  Capitulation, 
3;'  L'.v'  v    tnan  t0  ^e  Prifoners  of  War.     The  King  even  excepted 
acwrityn    a"   c'!e  Ensbfl>i  Irifoi  and  Scots,  who   were  in   the  Place, 
tgeil,  and  all    that  were  concerned   in  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
M    Relet    °^  burgundy ;    and   moreover,    all  thofe    who    had  any 
G'mham.      Towns  or  Caftles  in  their  Power,  till  they  were  furren- 
dered.     In  fine,  he   referved    four  Officers  of  the  Garri- 
fon,  namely,  Lewis  du  Guajl ,    Dennis  de   Vaurus,  the 
Baftard  of  Vaurus,  and  another,  to  be  proceeded   againft 
according   to  the  Juftice  of  the    Laws.     They  were  all 
four  executed.      Du  Guajl  was  beheaded,  and  the  other 
three  fuflered  a  more  ignominious  Death.     The  Bafiard 
of    Vaurus    was  hanged   on    a  certain   Tree,  from   him 
called    the  Tree  of  Vaurus,    becaufe   he   had   hanged   on 
it   many  Burgundians,    in   revenge   for  the  Death  of  the 
Earl  of  Armagnac.      This   was    a     fevere    Capitulation, 
which  gave    the  Befieged  Caufe  to  repent  of  their  Obfti- 
nacy,  when  probably,  they  had  no  profpect  of  being  re- 
lieved (2). 
tmcrctulnt'      About   the  time  of  the  furrender  of  Meaux  (■},),  Queen 
n  France.     Catherine  arrived  from  England,  attended   by  the  Duke 
Waifing.      0f  Bedford,  who    had   left  the  Regency  to  the  Duke  of 
X.  v-  171     Gkcejler  hi.;  Brother.     The  two  Courts  joining  at  Bsis  de 
175,  201.    Vineennes,    went    from    thence  foon  after,    to   keep  the 
Tie  tm>      Jj'hitfitn  Holidays  at  Paris.     Henry  lodged  in  the  Louvre, 
tt  parj,_      and   Charles   in  the  Palace  of  St.  Pel,  where  he  had   but 
Monftrelet.  a  fmall  Court,    whilft  the  Regent-King's  was  numerous 
and  fplendid.     On  JVhitfunday  they  dined  together  in  pub- 
lick,  the  two  Kings  and  the  two  Queens,  with  Crowns 
on  their    Heads.     Thofe  of   the  French,    who   had  any 
Regard   left   for  their  Country,  could   not  without  Grief 
behold   the  King  of  England,  though  paying  an  outward 
Deference  to  the  King   his  Father-in-law,  ruling  France 
f  £"" C""  with  ?.n    abfolute     Power.      Their  Difcontent    was  ftill 
Art.  Pub.     increafed  by  a  Tax  (4),  impofed   by  Henry,  for  coining 
X.  p.  <8,S-.a  new  fort  of  Money.     The  Pariftans  loudly  murmured, 
Monftrelet.  ^  tQ  nQ  pUrp0fe#     Their  Condition  was  very  different, 
from   what   it    was  a    few  Years   before ,    when    their 
Adherence    to  one  of  the  Parties  decided    the  Fate   of 
both. 
U  Dau-         Whilft  Henry  was  preparing  to  renew  the  Campain, 
{-^i^'^.j interrupted  by  the  Queen's  Arrival,  News  came,  that  the 
ttjiegei         Dauphin  had  taken  la   Charite,  which  opened  him  a  Paf- 
K.'1"--  fage  over  the  Loire.     Shortly  after,  Advice  was  brought, 

Le  Feme,     that  he  was  befieging  Cofnc  upon    the   fame  River,  and 
T.  Linus,     the  Befieged  had  capitulated    to  furrender,  unlefs  relieved 
Elmrmm.     by  t]ie  jy^e  of  Burgundy  before  the  1  8th  of  Augujl.     The 
Duke  finding   his  Honour  engaged   to  relieve  that  Place, 
defired  the  King  to  fend  him  a  Re-inforcement ;  to  which 
the  'King  anfwered,    he  would   come  himfelf,  and  accor- 
dingly began  immediately  to  march  at  the    Head  of  his 
Th  fSvg     Army.     But,   whilft    he    was  pleafing  himfelf  with    the 
Walfine.      hopes  of  a  Victory,  that  would  render  him  Mafter  of  all 
Monftrelet.   France,  he  was  feized  with  a  Flux  (5),  which  obliged  him 
T.  Linus.     t0  ftay  at  Sen/is.     However,    for  fear  his  Ulnefs  fhould 
hinder  Cojne  from  being  relieved,  he  ordered  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  with  the  beft  Part  of  his  Troops  (6),  to  join  the 
Th-Dauphin  J)uke  of  Burgundy.     The  Dauphin  hearing  of  their  Junc- 
tion,   and  being  too   weak  to  give   them  Battle,  retired, 
and  the  two  Dukes,    having  nothing  more   to  do  there, 
Henry  gat  marched  towards   Troye.     Mean  time,  Henry,  hoping  his 
ncenucs.  j)[ftemper  wou]d  wear  off,  after  refting  a  little  at  Senlis, 
had  taken  Litter,  in  order  to  go  and  head  the  Army.   But 
his  Ulnefs  ftill  increafing,    he  refolved  at  length  to  return 
to  Vineennes. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford,  hearing  of  the  State  the  King    1432. 
was  in,  departed  immediately  from  Troye,  to  come  to  him. 
He  found  him  at  the  Point  of  Death,  but  expecting  his 
approaching  Diffolution  with  great  Firmnefs.     Before  he 
refigned  his  laft  Breath,  he  fent  for  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Exeter,  the  Earl   of  IVarwiek,    with  feven  or  eight 
Englijl)  Lords,    to  give   them   his  laft   Inftructions.     He  ""<'•<-; 
told  them,  "  His  Reign    had  been   fhort,  but  glorious  1  /         , 
though  his  Pretenfions  to  France  had  caufed    a  great  Lc  Fcvre. 
"  effiifion  of  Blood,  it  could  not  be  laid  to  his  Charge, 
"  fince  nothing  but  Force  could  have  induced  the  French 
"  to  a  reafonable  Peace.     For  his  part,   he  beheld  the  ap- 
"  proach  of  Death   without  Concern ;  but  could  not  help 
"  lamenting  the  Fate  of  the  Prince  his  Son,  who,  by 
"  rcafon  of  his  Age,  was  uncapable  of  finifhing  a  Work  fo 
"  happily  begun  :  Wherefore  he  conjured  them,  for  God's 
"  Sake,  to  remain  in   ftrict  Union,    for  the  Service  of 
"  the  Infant  Prince,  who  was  going  to  be  their  King  ;  to 
"  take  care  of  his  Education,  and  to  give  the  Queen  all 
"  the  Confolation  that  lay  in  their  Power,  and  for  which 
"  fhe  had  fo  great  Occafion.     He  added,  his  laft  Advice 
"  to  them  was,  to  cultivate  diligently  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
"  gundy's  Friendftiip,  and  to  take  care  not  to  relcafe  the 
"  Prifoners  of  Azincourt,  till  his  Son  was  of  Age  to  hold 
"  the   Reins  of  the  Government   himfelf.     In  cafe  they 
"  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  Peace,  it  fhould  not  be, 
"  without  fecuring  the  Sovereignty  of  Normandy  to  the 
"  Crown  of  England.     He  concluded  with  faying,  it  was 
"  his  defire,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  fhould  take  upon  him 
"  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Affairs  of  France,  and  the  Duke 
"  of  Glocejier  be  Protector  of  England,  during  his  Son's 
"  Minority. 

Having  fpoken  thefe  Words,  he  asked  the  Phyficians  fli'i  Snail. 
how  long  they  thought  he  had  to  live.     Upon  which,  one  "J'  "' ,h' . 
of  them  faid,  kneeling,  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes,  that  with-^!"'   * 
out  a  Miracle,  he  could  not  live  above  two  Hours.     This  Monftrelet. 
terrible  Sentence  giving  him  no  manner  of  Concern,  he  p-  dc  Fcr"n" 
fent  for  his  Confeflbr,  and  having  made  his    Confeilion, 
ordered  his  Chaplains  to  read  the  feven  penitential  Pfalms. 
When  they  came  to  thefe  Words  of  the  5  1  ft,  Build  thou  lit  iedam 
the  Walls  of  Jerufalem,  he  interrupted  them,  and  declared,  f^'s""j'l 
"  upon  the  Truth  of  a   dying  Prince,  that,   after    hav-  araitift  ttt 
"  ing  fettled  a  firm  Peace  in  France,  he  really  intended  bfJth. 
"  to  wage  War  upon  the  Infidels,    for  the  recovery  of 
"  ferufalem  out  of  their  Hands."     The  Moment  they  #e  An. 
had   finifhed  their  Devotion,  this  great  Prince  expired  on 
the  31ft  of  Augufl,  in  the  thirty-fourth  Year  of  his  Age,  Art.  Pub. 
after  a  triumphant  Reign  of  nine  Years,  five  Months,  and  x-  f  *£'» 
eleven  Days.     His  Body  was  brought  into  England,  and"5 
buried  at    JVeflminfler  among  his  Anceftors,  with  a  Fu- 
neral Pomp  fuitable  to  the  Grandeur    he  enjoyed  whilft 
alive,  and  to  the  Efteem  conceived  of  him  by  his  Subjects. 
His  Queen,  to   honour,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  Me- 
mory of  fo  illuftrious  a   Spoufe,  caufed  to  be  laid  on  his 
Tomb,  a  Statue  of  Silver  gill,  as  large  as  the  Life,  and 
extremely  like  him  (7). 

If,    to    know   this  Monarch's   Character,  we  follow,  chattier  ef 
without  Examination,  the  Praifes  beftowed  on  him  by  the  H"11?  v- 
Authors  of  his  Nation,  we  muff  imagine  him  the  moft 
accomplifhed   Prince   that   ever  appeared    in  the  World 
before  him.     Not  an  Engli/h  Hiftorian  afcribes  to  him  the  Waifing, 
leaft  Defect,  but  all  unanimoufly  fpeak  of  him  as  a  perfect 
Hero.     On  the  other  hand,  the  French  have  endeavoured 
to  fhade  his  Portraiture  with  certain  Strokes,  that,  fully  the 
Luftre.     It  will  be  neceffary  therefore,  in  order  to  form  a 
juft  Idea  of  him,  to  confider  his  Actions  with  their  Cir- 
cumftances,  independently  of  the  Admiration  of  the  one, 
and  the  Envy  of  the  other. 

In  the  firft  Place,  with  refpect  to  the  Government  of 
his  own  Kingdom,  he  ought  not  to  be  denied  his  due 
Praife;  for,  avoiding  to  tread  in  the  Steps  of  Richard  II, 
and  even  of  his  own  Father,  he  conftantly  forbore  to 
incroach  on  the  Liberties  and  Privileges  of  the  People. 
His  readinefs  at  all  times  to  give  the  Royal  Affent  to  fuch 
Adts,  as  the  Parliament  judged  neceffary  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Kingdom,  was  a  clear  Evidence  of  his  regard  for 


(1)  May  2.     Rymer's  Teed,  Tom.  X.  p.  212. 

(2)  In  this  Siege  were  killed  Richard  Bcauchamp  Earl  of  Worthier,  and  the  Lord  Clifford.  The  laft  was  brought  over  and  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Canons  of  Bolton  in  Craven,  Yorkjloirc.     Goodwin,  p.  325. 

(3)  In  April.      JValfmphatn,  p.  406. 

(+)  Called  in  Rynur't.  Feed.  Marks  of  Silver.  But  what  the  Number  of  them  was,  or  on  what  they  were  laid  on,  is  not  mentioned.  See  Tom.  X. 
p.  3S,  85. 

(5)  J.  des  Urfim,  and  ether  French  Hiftorians,  fay,  that  he  died  of  a  Flux  accompanied  with  the  Piles.  Monftrelet  fays,  it  was  a  St.  Antony's  Firt. 
According  to  fynl/ingbcrm,  through  the  Haidlhips  and  Fatigue  he  underwent,  he  contrarted  an  acute  Fever,  attended  with  a  Dyfentery.  But  Fcur  Bajfel, 
Who  was  his  Chamberlain  at  the  time  of  his  Death,  affirmb  he  died   of  a  Pleurify.      See  Gccd'.oin,  p.  337. 

(6)  And  w.th  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  Edmur.d  Mortirr.cr,   Earl  of  March,  Richard  Btauthamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,   tec.     Ifalfinghan,  p.  406. 
(7J   He  was  interred  at  the  Feet  of  Edward  the  CorfcJJlr,  in  a  little  Chapel,  fince  enlarged   and  beautified  with  ftveral   Statues,    and  fenced   with  two  Irca 

Crates,  by  Hcr.ry  VII.  On  his  Tomb  of  grey  Marble,  ererted  by  his  Queen,  was  placed  a  Royal  Image  of  Silver  gilt;  but  about  the  latter  end  of Hcr.ry  VIII, 
the  Head  (being  of  malTy  Silver)  was  broken  off,  and  conveyed  away  with  the  Plates  of  Silver  that  covered  his  Trunk,  which  now  only  remains  of  b^ait  of 
Oak  i  and  his  Epitaph  defaced,  which  was  but  thefe  two  filly  Verfes. 

Dux  Normannorum,  verus  Conqueftor  eorum, 
Heres  Francorum  deceffit,  et  Heftor  eorum. 


The  prefent  Head  is  fupplied  from  an  original  Picture  at  JVlinha.". 
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1422.  the  Good  and  Happinefs  of  his  People.  Nevertheless,  in 
this  very  Thing  he  was  guilty  of  Excefs,  fince,  contrary 
to  his  own  Inclination,  and  the  dictates  of  his  Reafon,  he 
confented  to  the  Perfecution  of  the  Lollards,  out  of  pure 
Condefcenfion  to  the  Clergy.  Indeed,  it  was  almoft  im- 
poffible,  that,  being  endued  with  an  excellent  Judgment, 
he  fhould  not  perceive  the  groundleffhefs  of  the  Accufa- 
tions  againft  them,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign.  And 
yet,  rather  than  publickly  retract,  he  ftill  feigned  to  be- 
lieve it  true,  at  the  very  time  when  he  pardoned  fome 
condemned  Perfons,  who  perflated  in  a  denial  of  the  pre- 
tended Crime. 

But  it  is  not  chiefly  for  what  he  acted  in  England, 
that  Hiftorians  have  been  fo  lavifh  of  their  Praifes;  his 
warlike  Exploits  are  the  principal  Subject  of  his  Pane- 
gyrick.  And  yet,  to  fpeak  without  Aggravation,  he  was, 
perhaps,  in  no  refpect  lefs  remarkable,  notwithftanding  the 
glorious  Succefs  that  attended  his  Arms.  The  Conqueft 
of  France,  confidered  in  itfelf,  has  fomething  grand  and 
marvellous.  But  the  Defcription  of  the  Affairs  of  that 
Kingdom,  renders  it,  doubtlefs,  not  fo  wonderful,  as  it 
appears,  when  abftracted  from  all  its  Circumftances. 
Lewis  VIII,  Father  of  St.  Lewis,  conquered  England  in 
a  like  Juncture,  and  yet  no  one  ever  thought  folely  to 
afcribe  the  Conqueft  to  his  Wifdom  or  Valour.  Henry 
projected  his  Enterprize,  at  a  time  when  the  Civil  Dif- 
fenfions  of  the  French,  rendered  them  unable  to  defend 
themfelves.  The  Towns  he  took,  were  defended  only  by 
the  Befieged  themfelves,  without  any  Army  ever  appear- 
ing to  relieve  them.  However,  fome  of  thefe  Places 
flopped  him  feveral  Months,  and  were  furrendered  only 
by  Famine. 

The  Battle  of  Azincourt  is  then  the  great,  and  almoft 
fole  warlike  Exploit,  which  can  juitly  afford  Matter  for 
Panegyrick.  In  this  famous  Action,  he  gave  Proofs  of  an 
uncommon  Conduct,  Refolution,  and  Bravery.  But  this 
very  Battle,  the  Succefs  whereof  was  fo  glorious,  gives 
likewife  occafion  to  tax  him  with  Imprudence.  It  may 
be  faid,  that,  if  he  was  victorious,  it  was,  becaufe  he  had 
reduced  himfelf  to  an  abfolute  Neceflity,  of  vanquishing 
or  dying  ;  to  which  a  General  never  expofes  himfelf, 
whatever  the  Event  may  be,  without  caufing  his  Conduct 
to  be  feverely  cenfured.  His  undertaking  to  retire  to  Ca- 
lais, without  forefeeing  the  difficulties  of  the  March,  and 
without  being  fecura  of  a  PafTage  over  the  Somme ;  his 
Wilfulnefs  in  refolving  to  pafs  that  River,  in  order  to  force 
his  way  through  an  Army,  fo  fuperior  in  Number  to  his 
own,  feem  excufable,  only  by  the  Succefs  of  the  Battle 
of  Azincourt,  which  was  a  fort  of  Miracle.  Had  he  been 
vanquifhed,  as  he  ftiould  naturally  have  been,  he  would 
have  been  infallibly  charged  with  Indifcretion  or  Rafti- 
nefs.  The  Neceffity  he  was  reduced  to,  during  his  March, 
if  we  may  believe  the  French  Hiftorians,  of  offering  to 
reftore  Harf.eur,  and  repair  the  Damages  he  had  caufed 
to  France,  lhews,  how  much  he  himfelf  was  convinced 
of  his  Error.  This  Battle  therefore  was  more  glorious 
for  him,  on  account  of  his  perfonal  Valour,  than  with  re- 
gard to  his  military  Capacity.  It  mull  be  confefled,  never 
did  Prince  expofe  himfelf  more  in  a  Battle,  and  give 
more  fignal  Proofs  of  true  Valour,  than  did  Henry  in  that 
Action. 

As  for  his  other  Conquefts  in  France,  I  do  not  know, 
whether  his  greateft  Admirers  have  reafon  to  wilh  he  had 
met  with  more  oppofition.  What  might  have  happened 
in  that  cafe,  is  beyond  human  Knowledge.  It  cannot 
however  be  denied,  that  the  Victory  of  Azincourt  pre- 
pofleffes  us  in  his  favour.  But  what  may  be  extolled  in 
him,  without  danger  of  being  deceived,  is  the  Excellency 
of  his  Genius,  and  the  Solidity  of  his  Judgment.  He 
knew  how  to  manage  the  great  Undertaking  he  had 
formed,  with  wonderful  Addrefs,  wifely  improving  the 
feveral  Revolutions  in  France,  and  making  them  all  turn  to 
his  Advantage.  Few  Princes  would  have  ftopped  like  him, 
after  fo  glorious  a  Victory  as  that  ot  Azincourt,  and  prefer- 
red a  repofe,  which,  though  feemingly  lefs  glorious  than 
the  Continuation  of  the  War,  was  in  reality  to  him  more 
advantagious.  This  Policy,  in  my  Opinion,  is  one  of  the 
brighteft  Paflages  of  his  Life,  and  beft  lhews  the  found- 
nefs  of  his  Judgment.  His  Negotiations  with  the  Dauphin, 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  fame  time,  and  his  In- 
ftructions  to  his  AmbafTadors,  are  plain  Indications  of  his 
Abilities,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  deceive  him. 

It  is  not  very  ftrange,  that  the  profperous  Succefs  of 
his  Undertakings,  fhould  gain  him  extraordinary  Praifes 
from  the  Nation,  efpecially,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
this  Succefs  was  no  lefs  owing  to  his  prudent  Conduct, 
than  to  favorable  Junctures.  In  general,  he  forced  the 
French  to  own  him  for  Regent  and  Heir  of  their  King- 
dom.    And  this  is  one   of  thofe  Actions,    which  feldom 


fail  of  being  praifed  beyond  Meafure.  Accordingly,  Hi-  1422, 
ftorians  have  not  been  fatisfied  with  comparing  him  to 
David,  Alexander,  and  C&far,  but  have  ranked  him 
above  thefe  great  Men.  But  however,  without  going  fo 
far  for  Comparifons,  which,  after  all,  feem  not  very  juft, 
methinks  he  might,  with  more  reafon,  be  put  in  Parallel 
with  Edward  III,  his  Great  Grandfather.  However,  I 
fhould  hardly  fcruple  to  give  the  Preference  to  Edward. 
Edw/ird  had  to  deal  with  all  France  united  againft  him, 
and  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  his  Conquefts,  were 
incomparably  greater,  and  required  an  abler  Head  to  fur- 
mount  them,  than  thofe  which  oppofed  the  Progrefs  of 
Henry  V. 

What  I  have  been  faying  of  this  Prince,  properly  re- 
lates only  to  his  principal  Action,  namely,  his  War  with 
France.  I  fhall  now  defcribe  his  other  Qualifications ; 
which,  though  not  fo  glaring,  are  no  lefs  worthy  of  Ad- 
miration, than  the  glorious  SuccefTes,  which  have  almoft 
wholly  engrolYed  the  attention  of  the  Publick.  It  is  cer- 
tain, he  had  all  the  Endowments  of  Body  and  Mind  re- 
quilite  to  form  a  great  Man.  His  Stature  was  tall  and 
majeftick,  though  a  little  too  {lender,  and  long-necked. 
His  Hair  was  Black,  and  his  Eyes,  of  the  fame  Colour, 
were  exceeding  lively.  He  was  ftrong  and  robuft,  very 
expert  in  all  bodily  Exercifes,  chafte,  temperate,  at  Ieaft 
after  he  came  to  the  Crown,  inured  to  Hardfhips,  and 
patient  of  Hunger  and  Thirft,  Heat  and  Cold.  In  all 
this  he  was  a  {landing  Example  to  his  Troops,  of  Mode- 
ration and  Conftancy.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  Juftice, 
following  it  himfelf,  and  caufing  it  to  be  punctually  ob- 
ferved.  Religious  without  Difguifc,  perfevering  in  Piety, 
and  conftant  in  his  private,  as  well  as  public  Devotions  ; 
a  great  Protector  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  ;  he  won  by 
thefe  Qualities,  the  Efteem  and  Affectien  of  the  Eccle- 
fiafticks,  who  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  heighten  the 
Luftre  of  his  Glory.  He  was  prudent  in  Council,  bold 
in  undertaking,  and  refolute  in  executing.  As  for  his  Va- 
lour, he  gave  continual  Proofs  of  it  through  the  whole 
Courfe  of  his  Life.  There  is  another  thing  likewife,  for 
which  he  ought  to  be  praifed.  He  caufed  military  Difci- 
pline  to  re-flourifti,  which  was  almoft  entirely  neglected 
in  England,  fince  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  Never  did 
the  Englijh  Nation  fhine  with  fuch  Luftre,  as  under  this 
renowned  Prince.  To  this  may  be  added,  he  was  fo  for- 
tunate, as  to  end  his  Days  in  the  midft  of  his  Profperity, 
and  not  fee,  with  Edivard  III,  the  Fruits  of  all  his  La- 
bours deftroyed. 

Having  related  what    is   faid    by  the    Englijh,    to  this 
Prince's  Advantage,  the  faithfulneis  of  an    Hiftorian  re- 
quires, that  fome  Failings,  caft  upon  him  by  the  French, 
and   aggravated   perhaps  by  Malice  and  Envy,    are  not 
pafled  over  in  Silence.     In  the  firft  Place,  they  tax  him 
with  Cruelty,    and   making  War  in  a  barbarous  Manner. 
They  ground  this  Charge,  not  only  upon  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Prifoners  at  the  Battle  of  Azincourt,    but  alfo  upon 
his  putting  to  death  feveral  Officers,  after  the  taking  of 
Caen,    Melun,  and  Meaux.     But  as  to  the  Prifoners  of 
Azincourt,  there  is  no  doubt,  but   the  Maxims  of  War, 
and  the   Neceffity  of  providing  for  his  own  Safety,    will 
juftify  his  Orders  upon  that  account,  fuppofing  they  were 
not  too  hafty.     As  for  his  treatment  of  the  Burghers  and 
Garrifons  of  the  conquered   Places,    I   confefs,    it  is  not 
impoffible,    but  he   might  be  fomething   fwayed   by   Re- 
venge,   by  reafon   of  the  Time    thefe  brave   Men    made 
him  lofe ;  but  this  can  only  be  faid  by  Conjecture.     That 
he  ufed  Severity  towards  fome  is  certain,  but  his  Motives 
are  unknown.     To  difcufs  fuch    Facts,    more    Circum- 
ftances   are  required,  than  are  come   to  our  Knowledge. 
However,  with  regard  to  thofe  of  Meaux,  they  are  known 
to  have  incurred  the  Guilt  of  feveral  Murders,  for  which, 
doubtlefs,  they  deferved  to  be  punifhed.     It   was   neither 
unjuft  nor  barbarous,  to  hang  the  Bajlard  ofVaurus,    on 
the  fame  Tree,  whereon  he  himfelf  had  hanged  all  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy 's  Adherents,    that  fell  into  his  Hands. 
For  the  other  three,  executed  at   the  fame  time,  I  know 
not  the  Reafon  ;  but  it  is  to  be  prefumed,    they  were  not 
capricioufly   chofen  from  all  the  reft  of  the   Garrifon,     to 
be  Inftances  of  the  Severity   of  the  Conquerors.     As  for 
the  Englijh  and  Irijl),    who    were  in  the  Service    of  his 
Enemies,  their  being  excepted  in  the  Capitulation,    needs 
no  Apology.     It  were  to  be  wiftied,  for  Han's  Reputation, 
that  he  could  be  as  eafily  juftified,  in  refilling  to  give  quar- 
ter to  the  Scots,    on  pretence,     they  would  not  obey  their 
King,  who  was  actually  his  Prifoner. 

The  French   accufe   moreover    this  Prince  of  exceflive  Monltrcfet. 
Pride,  even  to  the  caufing,  as  they  allure  us,  the  Marlhal  P-  dc  Rn':'• 
de  I'ljk-Adam  to  be  committed  to   the  Bajiile,  for   daring 
to  look  in  his  Face  when  fpeaking  to  him  (1).      It  is  true, 
if  he   had  no  other   Reafon,     this    was  a  high    Strain  of 

Hau&htineis 


(1)  King  llwy,    who.  had  little  Efteem   for   him,    did  net   treat  him  with   fuck  Favour    as   he  fhewed  to  the  other  Officers,    as   appeared  upon  oc- 
caiivn  of  ta;  Maiihai'i.  coinine,  to  him  one  Day  tor  inductions ;  His  M<ydty  feein    him  in  a  very    plain  Can,  laid   to  him  in  Raillery,    ll-ir,  J-  1!V- 
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Haughtinefs  and  Rigour.  But  can  it  be  denied ,  that  a 
Look,  a  bare  Gefture,  may  be  fometimes  very  offenfive  ? 
And  who  knows  but  the  Marfhal,  as  he  fpoke,  ufed  fome 
ao;eravating  Circumftance,  or  rafh  Expreffion,  which  ren- 
drcd  him  worthy  of  Chaftifement,  and  which  has  been 
induftrioufly  concealed,  to  make  the  King's  AcStion  appear 
the  more  odious  ? 

Avarice  is  another  Failing,  wherewith  he  is  confidently 
reproached.     It  is  pretended,  that   after  he  was  declared 
Recent  and  Heir  of  France,  he  was  never  bountiful,  either 
to  any  of  the  Burgundian  Party,  who  had   fcrved   him, 
or  to  thofe  of  the  Dauphin's,  who  voluntarily  fubmittcd 
to  him.     I  fliall  not  undertake  to  clear    him   from  this 
Charge,  as   it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  very  liberal  to 
the  Englijh  themfelves,  who  ferved  him,  whether  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  great  Expence,  or,  becaufe  he  was  otherwife 
inclined.     Though  he  had  many  good  Officers,  and  ex- 
cellent Generals,  we  do  not  find,  that  he  rewarded  them 
according  to  their  Merit  and  Services.     We  muft   how- 
ever, except  the  Earl   of  Dorfet,  to  whom  he  affigned  a 
Aft.  Pub.    Penfion  of  a   thoufand  Pounds  a  Year,  when  he  created 
IX.  p.  319.  him  Earl  of  Exeter;  Fajhlff,  to  whom  he  gave  a  confi- 
derable  Eflate  near  Hat-flew,  the  Captal  of  Buck,  of  the 
Houfe  of  Foix,  who  had  the  Lordfhip  of  Longueullle ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Earldom  of 
Perche.     But  after  all,  very  poffibly,  Henry's  want  of  li- 
berality was  thp  Effect  of  his  Prudence.     I  have  obferved, 
that  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown  amounted  but  to  Fifty- 
fix  thoufand  Pounds,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  pawn  his 
Jewels,  to  fupply  what  the  Sums,  granted  him  by  Parlia- 
ment, wanted  to  defray  the  Charges  of  the  War.     Was 
it  proper  to  appear  liberal  in  fuch  Circumftances  ?  Upon 
many  occafions,  it  were  to  be  wifhed ,  Sovereigns  would 
moderate  their  Bounties,  which  are,  but  too  often,  at  the 
Expence  of  the  poor  People. 

Laftly,  An  unbounded  Ambition  is  a  Failing,  which 
the  French  think  may  juftly  be  laid  to  his  Charge.  To 
know  whether  this  Accufation  be  well-grounded,  it  fhould 
be  examined,  whether  he  was  in  the  right  to  renew,  or 
rather  to  continue,  a  War  againft  France,  occafioned  by 
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her  Breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  begun  by  her-  1422. 
felf.  But  this  Enquiry  would  be  needlefs,  after  what  has 
been  faid  upon  this  Subject:  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  III, 
to  which  recourfe  may  be  had.  However  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  Henry  was  very  ambitious.  His  firit  Project 
was  only  to  reftorc  the  Peace  of  Bretigny.  But  when  he 
faw  a  poflibility  of  mounting  the  Throne  of  France,  his 
Ambition  carried  him  beyond  the  Bounds  prefcribed  by 
himfelf  in  the  beginning  of  the  War.  I  have  taken  no- 
tice of  his  Intent,  to  make  one  of  his  Brothers  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  other  of  Sicily,  and  of  his  ufing,  cer- 
tainly, no  very  honorable  means  to  procure  the  Duke  of 
Glocejler  four  Provinces  of  the  Law-Countries.  We  find  Aft.  Pub. 
in  the  Colleltion  of  the  Publick  Ails,  he  had  a  defign  to x'  *  '43' 
purchafe  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburgh  of  the  Emperor  Sigif-  '44' I45' 
mund,  and  to  treat  with  him  concerning  his  pretended 
Claim  to  Dauphine.  In  fine,  it  farther  appears,  he  would 
have  paid  the  Ranfom  of  a  Lord  of  the  Houfe  of  Blois  ( 1 ), 
Prifoner  to  the  Marquifs  of  Baden,  probably,  to  aflert  one 
Day  the  Pretenfions  of  that  Houfe  to  the  Duchy  of  Bre- 
tagne. 

By  Catherine  of  France  his  Queen ,  Henry  left  but  one  &>  Iff"- 
Son  of  his  own  Name,  about  eight  or  nine  Months  old. 
The  Queen  his  Widow,  forgetting  (he  had  been  Wife  of 
fo  great  a  Prince,  and  was  defcended  from  the  moft  illu- 
ftrious  Houfe  of  Europe,  married  fome  time  after,  Owen 
Tudor,  a  Weljh  Gentleman,  not  without  giving  great 
Offence  both  to  the  Englijh  and  French.  It  is  pretended, 
this  Gentleman  was  defcended  from  the  antient  Kings  of 
Wales,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  Defcent  be  well 
proved  (2).  Owen  Tudor  had  by  the  Queen  three  Sons, 
namely,  Edmund,  Jafper,  and  Owen  (3).  The  eldeft 
married  Margaret,  only  Daughter  of  John  Beaufort  Duke 
of  Somerfet,  Grandfon  of  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lan- 
caftcr,  and  Catherine  Roet  his  third  Wife.  He  was  Father 
of  Henry  VII,  whom  we  fliall  fee  hereafter  mount  the 
Throne,  and  leave  it  to  his  Pofterity. 

Charles  VI,  King  of  France,  furvived  Henry  but  two 
Months.  The  Death  of  thefe  two  Monarchs  is  going  to 
open  a  Scene  very  different  from  what  we  have  feen  (4). 


Adam,  15  this  the  Garb  of  a  Marjbal  of  France  ?  To  which  he  replied  with  an  Air  of  Confidence,  That  he  bad  it  made  to  wear  in  the  Boat  which  bought 
him  down  trje  Seine.  The  Anfwer  was  difpleafing  from  the  manner  of  delivering  it,  and  King  Henry  was  provoked  to  fay,  Tou  are  too  rude  in  your  Beha- 
viour, Sir;  bout  dare  you  look  on  a  King  in  that  bold  manner?  Sir,  replied  the  Maifhal,  It  is  the  Fajhion  of  my  Country,  where,  if  one  Man  [peak  to  an- 
ctber,  though  the  greatcft  on  Earth,  with  a  dotuncajl  Lo.k,  we  think  him  confeious  of  fame  Bafenefs  or  Guilt.  Your  Cufloms,  faid  the  King,  are  very  different 
from  ours.  The  next  Year,  the  Marihal  was  difplaced  from  his  Office,  and  committed  dole  Prifoner  by  the  King's  Order,  for  fome  Milcarriagcs.  Ivlon- 
Jlrelct.      P.  de  Fenin.     Goodwin,  p.  280. 

(1)  The  Lord  Oliver  de  Blois,  Count  of  Pointers.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  X.  p.  145. 

(2)  It  is  likewife  faid,  he  was    the  Son  of  a  Brewer  :  But  the  meannefs  of  his  Extraction  was  made  up  by  the  Delicacy  of  bis  Pcrfon,  being  reckoned 
the  handfomeft  Man  of  his  Time. 

(3)  And  a  Daughter  that  died  an  Infant. 

(4)  King  Henry,  among  other  Works  of  Magnificence  and  Charity,  rebuilt  the  Royal  Palace  of  Shene,    now  called  Richmond;  and  the  Caftle  of  Kenet- 
worth.     He  alfo  founded  the  Fraternity  of  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,   London,  befides  other  Monasteries  mentioned    above.     TValfing.    p.  387.     Stow'a 

Ann.  p.  362 It  was  alfo  this  King  that  firft  inftituted  Garter  King  at  Arms,    and  made  feveral  Regulations   about  the  honorable  Order  of  tht 

Garter,  which  the  curious  Reader  may  fee  in  AJhmole's  Inftitut.  lea.  of  the  Carter,  p.  252,  Sec.     He  alfo  appointed  a  new  Herald,  by  the  Title  of  Agentourt 
King  at  Arms.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  IX.  p.  702. 


In  the  Ninth  of  Henry  V,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold,  of  the  old  Standard,  was  to  make  by  Tale  fifty  Nobles,  or  a  hundred  half  Nobles,  or  two  hun- 
dred quarter  Nobles,  amounting  to  fixteen  Pounds,  thirteen  Shillings  and  Four-pence  in  Tale.  And  a  Pound  Weight  of  the  fafhe  old  Standard,  was  to 
make  by  Tale,  ninety  Groffes  or  Groats,  or  a  hundred  and  eighty  half  Groats,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty  Sterlings,  or  feven  hundred  and  twenty  Mailes, 
or  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  Farthings,  amounting  to  thirty  Shillings.  Bartholomew  Goldbeater  was  Mailer  and  Worker.  This  King's  Role-Noble  is 
inferibed,  HENRIC.  DI.  GRA.  REX.  ANGL.  ET-  FRANC.  DNS.  HIB.  the  King  Handing  in  a  Ship,  holding  in  his  Right-hasd  a  Sword,  in  the 
Left  a  Shield,  with  the  Arms  of  France  and  England,  the  Flower  de-lis  being  ftriftly  three ;  he  being  the  firft  that  bore  them  fo.  Reverfe,  IHC. 
AVTEM.  TRANSIENS.  PER  MEDIVM.  ILLORV-  IBAT.  a  Crofs  Fleuri,  with  four  Fleurs-de-lis,  and  as  many  Lions  paffant  ;  each  under  a  Crown 
above,  and  three  Pellets  below ;  within  the  Center  of  the  Crofs,  in  a  Rofe  the  Letter  H,  the  whole  within  a  large  Rofe.  Eveltn's  Defcription  of  his 
Rofe-Ncblc,  belongs  to  his  Son's  Ansel.  There  was  alfo  Gold  Money  ftamped  at  Paris,  and  in  Normandy,  by  Henry  V,  called  Saluts,  bearing  the  Angel's 
Salutation  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  (the  one  holding  the  Arms  of  England,  the  other  of  France)  with  the  King's  Title  j  and,  on  the  Reverfe,  CHRISTVS 
VINCIT.  CHRISTVS  SIGNAT.  CHRISTVS  IMPERAT.  which  we  find  very  little  altered,  upon  fome  of  the  earlieft  Piftols  of  Lewis  XIV.  The 
Legend  indeed  belongs  to  France,  and  Du  Frefne  reckons  the  Salut  amongft  the  proper  Coins  of  that  Country.  The  King's  Gold  Coins  were  fo  debafed, 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  order,  that  they  (hould  be  recoined  at  the  Tower  gratis.  His  Silver  Money  was  mofliy  (as  the  Statute  directed)  coined  at  Pant, 
tho'  fome  of  his  Pieces  have  Civitas  London,  in  the  inner  Circle  of  the  Reverfe.  His  Silver  Coins  are  fuppofed  to  be  diftingutfhed  (chiefly)  from 
thofe  of  Henry  IV,  by  two  little  Circles,  or  Eyelet  Holes,  deeply  impreffed  below  the  Face,  on  each  fide  the  Neck,  which  are  anlwertd  by  two  more,  in 
the  middle  of  two  Triangles  of  Globules  in  the  Quarters  of  the  Crofs,  on  the  Reverfe.  See  the  Fig.  There  was  alfo  white  Money  coined  by  this  King 
in  France,  after  the  Viflory  of  Azinceurt  ;  his  Style  being  then  REX  ANGLIC  ET  HiERES  FRANCLfE.  Thefe  Blanks,  fays  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
were  valued  at  Eight-pence,  and  becaufe  of  their  Bafenefs,  were  deemed  Gaily -half  pence,  Suskyn  and  Dotkyn,  and  prohibited  by  A&  ot  Parliament.  Coke's, 
In/I.  1,  3.  c.  30.  p.  92. 
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E  NRYV,  when  within  view  of 
his  end,  feenied  to  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  World  by  a  particular 
direction  of  divine  Providence, 
which  is  fometimes  pleafed  to  flop 
the  bed  concerted  Undertakings, 
when  juft  going  to  beaccomplifhed. 
The  Peace  of  Troye  not  being  yet 
firmly  fettled,  and  the  Prince  who 
was  to  mount  the  Throne,  but  an 
Infant  of  nine  Months,  every  thing  feemed  to  concur  to 
take  from  the  Englijh  the  hopes,  of  feeing  the  two  Kingdoms 
of  France  and  England  united  under  a  King  of  their  Nation. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  noble  Qualities  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Glocefler,  Brothers  of  the  deceafed  King,  in- 
couraged  the  moft  timorous.  How  great  foever  the  Lofs 
might  be,  it  was  not  thought  irreparable,  fince  the  Va- 
lour, Experience,  and  Wifdom  of  thefe  two  Princes,  enabled 
them  to  fupport  the  new  King's  Minority.  Inftead  there- 
fore of  being  difheartned  at  fo  terrible  a  Blow,  they  fhewed, 
by  proclaiming  young  Henry  King  of  England,  and  Heir 
of  France,  that  they  were  determined  to  maintain  what  the 
King  his  Father  had  fo  glorioufly  eftablifhed. 

The  Duke  of  Glocefler  had  governed  the  Kingdom  by 
the  Title  of  Guardian,  ever  fince  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
his  elder  Brother  attended  the  Queen  into  France.  But 
this  Dignity  being  inconfiftent  with  a  King  actually  pre- 
fent  in  his  Kingdom,  ceafed  the  Moment  young  Henry 
was  proclaimed  ( 1 ).  It  is  true,  the  late  King  had  order- 
ed upon  his  Death-Bed,  that  during  his  Son's  Minority, 
the  Duke  of  Glocejler  mould  be  Regent,  or  Protector  in 
England.  But  this  was  not  a  fufficicnt  Warrant  to  exer- 
cife  that  important  Office.  The  Parliament's  Confirma- 
tion was  alfo  reqaifite.  For  that,  and  fome  no  lefs  urgent 
Reafons,  the  Council  fpeedilv  fummoned  a  Parliament  for 
the  9th  of  November.  Till  the  two  Houfes  fhould  fettle 
the  Form  of  Government,   during  the  King's  Minority, 


the  Council,  whereof  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  was  Prefident,    1422. 
ilTued  all  neceflary  Orders  for  whatever  would  not  admit  of 
delay. 

A  few  Days  after,    the  Council  was  informed  of  fome  The  Welft 
Motions  (2)  in   Wales,    and   the  neighbouring   Counties,  ^"  ''ft-'' 
which    might    be  attended  with  ill   Confequences.     Very  X-  F.  254, 
likely,  as  the  Earl  of  March  had  great  Intereft  in  thofe 
parts,  fome  of  his  moft  zealous  Adherents  defigned  toraife 
Commotions,  in  order  to  try,  at  fuch  a  Juncture,    to  re- 
vive the  Earl's  Claim  to  the  Crown.     It  may  at  leaft  be 
prefumed,  thefe  Motions  feemed  to  be  of  great  Moment, 
fince,    befides  the  Orders  of  the  Council  to  the  Sheriffs, 
Commiffioners    were  appointed    to  put  them  in  execu- 
tion. 

During  the  time  between  the  calling  of  the  Parlia-  Tic  Dtmb  cf 
ment,  died  King  Charles  VI  at  Paris,  the  21ft  of  Olio-  '**  *<«r  cf 
her,  having  furvived  Henry  V,  his  Son-in-law,  but  fifty  Mcz-rai. 
five  Days.  His  Death  entirely  changed  the  Face  of  Af- 
fairs. It  was  not  doubted  that  the  Dauphin  would  take 
the  Title  of  King  of  France,  and  exert  his  utmoft  to 
procure  the  Poffeffion  of  a  Crown,  which  he  deemed  fallen 
to  him  by  the  Death  of  the  King  his  Father.  Whilft 
Charles  VI.  was  alire,  many  of  his  Subjects  thought  it 
their  duty  to  obey  him,  without  inquiring,  whether  what 
he  did  was  conformable  to  the  Laws,  and  beneficial  ta 
the  State,  becaufe,  their  Oath  to  him  was  not  conditional. 
But  after  his  Death,  they  believed  it  no  lefs  incumbent  upon 
them,  to  acknowledge  the  Dauphin  his  Son,  for  Sovereign, 
notwithstanding  the  Peace  of  Troye,  which  deprived  him 
of  his  Right.  Indeed,  that  Peace  bore  but  too  vifible  Marks 
of  Seduction  and  Violence,  to  be  confidered  by  true  French- 
men, as  a  fundamental  and  inviolable  Law,  though  many 
that  believed  it  very  unjuft,  had  been  forced  to  approve  it. 
So  the  Dauphin,  who,  in  the  latter  Years  of  the  King 
his  Father,  might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  counted  a  Rebel, 
was  upon  better  Terms,  when  he  could  affume  the  Title  of 
Sovereign. 


(1)  A  Guardian  is  appointed  ta  govern  in  the  King's  Abfence  only ;  and  a  Regent,  or  Proteclor,  dur'ng  an  Ir.tcrrcgnam,  or  the  Non-age  of*  the  King.     R.ip:r, 
(1)  They  were  infrrmed  of  fome  Quarrels,  Diffenfions,  and  Debates  (as  it  is  laid  in,  Rymir's  Ffcd-J  lhat  Had  happened  in  Sbrtflhirt,  Hertfirdjkirt,  WntfUrJbin , 
Gfaceflcrjhirt,  and  the  Marches  of  \Y»la.     Tom.  X.  p.  Xj4. 
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15.     HENRY    VI 


I 


14:2.  Thefe  Confiderations  obliged  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 

?*"  ;  ^' .continued  in  France,  ferioufly  to  reflect  on  the  poffible  ill 
&„,,  ,.f  Confequences  of  this  Change,  and  to  feek  means  to  pre- 
Bance  at  vent  them.  Charles  VI  had  no  fooner  clofed  his  Eye1;,  but 
£?"y)  .  ,  tlie  Duke  ordered  Henry  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  France, 
Ldl  1  ■.-..■'  and,  purfuant  to  the  Will  of  the  late  King  his  Brother, 
ik  Tali  tj  took  himfelf  the  Title  of  Regent.  Then  he  broke  the 
J.'chlruLi.  Gieat  Seal,  and  caufed  a  new  one  to  be  made,  with  the 
Arms  of  France  and  England,  and  the  Effigies  of  the 
young  King  holding  a  Sceptre  in  each  hand. 
The  French  The  Succcffion  to  the  Crown  of  France  being  fettled 
%*J™rQ  by  the  Peace  of  Troye,  the  Regent  thought  he  might, 
Hemy.  upon  that  Foundation,  and  without  a  new  Confent  of  the 
Hall.  States,  put  the  King  his  Nephew  in  pofleffion  of  the  King- 

dom.    Wherefore,  contenting   himfelf  with  aflembling  at 
Paris  all   the  great  Men  of  the  Englijh  Party,  he  made 
a  Speech,  exhorting  them  to  recognize  young  Henry  for 
their  Sovereign.     He  infifted  on   the  Peace  of  Troye,  and 
their  Oath   to  maintain  it,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
them,    it  was  for  their  own,  as   well  as  the  Kingdom's 
Intereft,  inviolably  to  obferve  it.  This  done,  all  that  were 
prefent  fwore  Allegiance  to  Henry,    and  did  Homage  to 
him,  in  the  Perfon  of  the  Regent,  for  the  Lands  they  held 
of  the  Crown.     The  fame  thing  was  afterwards  required 
of  thofe  that  were  abfent,  and  of  the  Towns  in  fubje£lion 
to  the  Englijh. 
A  Dtputatt  ■     This  Ceremony  being  ended,  the  Regent,  the  Council 
Monftrek'r  °^  France,  and  City  of  Paris  fent  Deputies  to  London,  of 
whom  the  Bifhop  of  Terouenne  was  the  Chief,  to  congra- 
tulate the  young  King  upon  his  Acceffion  to  the  Crowns 
of  the  two  Kingdoms.     At  the  fame  time,  the  Deputies 
had  Orders  to  go  by  the  Low-Countries,  and  exhort  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  to  remain  firm  to  the  Alliance.     It 
was  feared,    the  Death  of  Henry  V,  and  of  Charles  VI, 
might  caufe  him  to  alter  his  Meafures. 
lllutrnk     Whm  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  taking  all  neceflary 
»f King of  'Precautions  to  fettle  the  Affairs  of  the  King  his  Nephew, 
Trance,  and  the  Dauphin  was  no  lefs  intent  upon  his.     He  was  at  Ef- 

'Jt  malL?"1*'  a  Houfe  belonging  t0  the  Bifhop  of  Puy,  when  he 
Monftrekt.  heard  of  his  Father's  Death.  He  fhed  many  Tears  at 
Hall,  the  News,  whether  Nature  rouzed  herfelf  upon  the  occafion, 

or  he  had  really  ever  preferved  an  Affe&ion  for  a  Father, 
who  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  Mifchiefs  he  had  done 
him.     The  firft  Day  he  appeared  in  Mourning,  but  on 
the  morrow  put  on  Scarlet,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of 
France,  with  all  the  Solemnity  the  Circumftances  of  his 
Court,    and  the  place  he  was  in,  would  permit.     After 
that,  he  came  to  Poifiiers^  where  he  had  removed   the 
Parliament  of  Paris.     He  was  crowned  here,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  becaufe  the  City  of  Rheims,  where 
the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  France  is  ufually  perform- 
ed, was  in  the  hands  of  the  EngUfli. 
tfxftty  of      Thus  Henry  VI  and  Charles  VII  aflumedj  both  at  the 
3d",  %i  ''fame  time,    the  Title  of  King  of  France,    and  difputed 
hijiarin  of   with  each  other  the  pofleffion  of  the  Throne  thirty  Years. 
France  and  This  renders  the  Hiftory  of  the  prefent  Reign  fo  interwo- 
ven with  That  of  France,    that  they  cannot  poffibly  be 
feparated.     The  EngUJli  were   bent    to  preferve  for  their 
young  King,  the  Crown  of  France,  acquired  by  his  Fa- 
ther's Labours,  and  of  which  they  believed  his  Anccftors 
to  have   been   unjuftly   deprived.     On   the   other  hand, 
Charles   meant   likewife  to  take    pofleffion  of   the  fame 
Crown,  which  it  was  defigned  to  wreft  from  him,  and 
which,  in  his  Opinion,    he  held  not  fo  much   from   the 
King  his  Father,  feduced  by  ill  Counfels,  as  from  a  long 
Train  of  Anceftors,  who  had  enjoyed  it  before  him.    This 
important  Quarrel  produced  numberlefs  Events,  which  to 
be  well   underftood,  require  an  exact  Knowledge  of  the 
State  of  the  Affairs  of  both  Kings,  in   the  beginning  of 
their  Reigns.     It  is  no  lefs  requilite  to  know  the  Perfons 
that   managed  the  Affairs,  as  well  Civil  as  Military,  of 
the  two  Kingdoms.     In  fhort,  to  perceive  wherein  con- 
lifted  the  Advantages  and    Difadvantages  of  each  King, 
during  this  tedious  War,    it    will  be  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  have  a  general  Idea  of  the  then  State  of  France,  with 
regard  to  the  Affiftance  each  might  have,  as  well  from 
the  Princes  and  Vaflals  of  the  Crown,  as  from  Foreigners. 
This  Review  feems  to  me  indifpenfable,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Obfcurity,  which  would  inceffantly  occur,  in  a  mixt 
Recital  of  fo  many  various  Events. 
Sjtvatimof       J7;rft-  fa^  for  the  Perfons  of  the   two  Kings,  Charles 
iabxlngs    was   one  and  twenty  Years  old(i),  and   Henry  but   an 
Infant  of  nine  Months.     However,  in  this  very  thing  the 
Advantage  was  on  Henry's  Side,  whofe  Affairs  were  ma- 
naged by  two  Uncles  of  great  Abilities,  and  by  the  wifeft 
Council  then  in  Europe.     On  the  contrary,  Charles,  who 
never  palled  for  an  extraordinary  Genius,  was,  by  reafon 
of  his  Age,  more  difficult   to  be   ruled ;  his  Paflions  fre- 
quently hindering    him   from  following  the  belt   Advice. 
To  the  time  he  ailumed  the  Title  of  King,  he  had  dif- 
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tinguifhed  himfelf  neither    by  his  Valour   nor  Conduct.    \\ti   . 

More  prone  to  Pleafurcs  than  War,  he  appeared  rav  unfit 

to  reftore  the  Affairs  of  the  French  Monarchy,  which  was 

upon  the  Brink  of  Deftructidn.     The  Duke  of  Bu 

dy's  Murder,  committed   in  his  prcfence,  and  doubtlefs  by 

liis  Orders,  had'raifed   difadvantagious  Prejudices  againft 

him.     He  had  not  been  more  fcrupulous,  with  regard  to 

the  Duke  of  P.retagne  his  Brother-in-law.     This  Prince,  Aa-  ?<■*>• 

whom  the  Earls  of  Ponticvre,  by  a  notorious  Treachery,  Lg-  p'  S/"6' 

had  carried  away  by  Force,  and  long  detained   in  Prifoii, "' 


came  to  know,  after  his  Deliverance,  that  the  Plot  was 
contrived  againft  him  with  the  Dauphin's  Privity  and  Con- 
fent. And  therefore,  it  might  be  faid,  it  was  not  Charles's 
lault,  that  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  not  undergone  the 
fame  Fate  with  the  Duke  of  "Burgundy.  T~hefe  things 
made  a  deep  Wound  in  his  Reputation,  which  was  n^.t 
otherwife  fupported  by  any  bright  Virtue  or  Action.  All 
that  could  be  laid  to  his  Advantage,  was,  that  he  had  not 
meanly  ftooped  to  his  Enemies.  But  it  did  not  require  a 
great  Genius,  to  refufc  running  into  manifeft  Deftruc- 
tion. 

As  to  the  Forces  of  the  two  Kings,  it  is  cafy  to  fee, 
that  Henry  had  greatly  the  Advantage  of  his  Rival,  fince, 
with  what  he  poflefled  in  France,  he  had  moreover  all 
England  on  his  Side.  France  was  then  fo  divided  between 
them,  that  each  had  whole  Provinces  under  his  Obedience, 
and  in  others,  each  had  fortified  Towns  and  Adherents. 
In  the  Provinces  thus  divided,  there  was  fcarce  a  walkd 
Town,  but  what  had  a  Garrifon  for  one  or  other.  And 
this  rendered  them ,  above  thirty  Years,  the  Seat  of  the 
War. 

Charles  was  poflefled  of  all  Languedoc,  from  whence  he 
had  lately  expelled  the  Earl  of  Foix,  whilft  Henry  V  was 
employed  in  the  Siege  of  Mclun,  and  had  appointed  for 
Governor  the  Earl  of  Clct  mont,  eldeft  Son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon.  From  that  time,  the  Earl  of  Foix  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  recover  that  Province. 

The  Dauphine,  was  likewife  entirely  fubjecl  to  Charles, 
who  poflefled  alfo  Berry,  Auvcrgne,  Touraine,  part  of 
Saintonge,  the  City  of  Rochel  and  Poiclou.  Befides  thefe 
Provinces,  he  confidered  as  Countries  dependent  of  him, 
Provence,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  for  reafons  mentioned  here- 
after. 

Henry  was  in  pofleffion  of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  the 
richeft  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom.  Picardy,  Champagne,  la 
Brie,  and  the  Ifle  of  France  belonged  to  him,  excepting  a 
few  Places,  which  ftill  held  out  for  King  Charles.  In  a 
word,  he  was  Mafter  of  Paris,  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Kingdom,  which  alone  was  equivalent  to  a  great  and  rich 
Province.  He  could  moreover  rely  on  the  two  Burgun- 
dies, Flanders,  and  Artois,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  his  Vaflal  and  Ally. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the 
War  might  be  carried  on  in  all  the  Provinces  of  France, 
Bretagne  excepted,  which  hitherto  had  flood  Neuter.  But 
there  were  fome  Places  more  expofed  than  others  to  the 
Fury  of  the  Sword,  as  Picardy,  Champagne,  la  Brie,  and 
the  Ifle  of  France.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Engli/h,  be- 
fore all  things,  would  clear  thefe  Provinces  of  King  Charles's 
Garrifons,  in  order  to  attack  him  afterwards  beyond  the 
Loire,  without  being  forced  to  leave  any  thing  behind  them. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  it  was  Charles's  Intereft  to  profecute 
the  War  in  the  fame  Provinces,  to  prevent  his  Enemies 
from  carrying  their  Conquefts  into  the  Southern  Provinces, 
which  were  his  laft  Refuge. 

After  feeing  the  Difpofition  of  the  Provinces,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  examine  that  of  the  French  Princes,  imme- 
diate Vaflals  of  the  Crown.  And  firft  of  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne. 

Ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  War,  John  V,  Duke  Situation  of 
of  Bretagne,  had  flood  Neuter,  without  concerning  him- tkt DA'  °f . 
felf  in  a  Quarrel,    which  could  not   fail  of  drawing  the    " 
War  into    his  Country,  if  he  had  been  fo  ill-advifcd,  as 
to  declare  for  either  of  the  Kings.     But  after  the  Peace  of 
Troye  was  figned  and  fworn,  he  believed  it  no  longer  pof- 
fible  to  continue  in  a  State  of  Neutrality.     Charles  VI, 
and  Henry  V,    being   united    by   the  Peace,    and    there 
being  hut  one  King  of  Frame,  he  could  not  help  acknow- 
ledging him,  unlefs  he  would  openly  join  with  the  Dau- 
phin.    But  fuch  a  Proceeding  would  have  been  very   im- 
prudent,   fince  the  Dauphin  was  fo    low,  that   there  was 
little  appearance  of  his  ever  recovering.     Upon  thefe  ac-  Aft.  Pub. 
csunts,  as   foon  as  the  Duke  faw  the  two  Kings  united,  x-  P  8>  'S> 
he  fent  Henry  V  word,  he  was   ready  to  fign   the  Peace20  '  2' 
of    Troye,    and    do    Homage    for   his    Dutchy  to  King 
Charles.     This  Negotiation,  though  begun  in  14:0,  could 
not  be  ended  before  Henry's  Death.     Probably,  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne  prolonged  it,  on  purpofe  to  lee  how  the  War 
againft  the  Dauphin  would  go.     Be  this  as  it  Will,  Henry 
dying  before  this  Affair  was  finiftied,    the  Duke  of  Bre- 
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tagne  faw  bimfelf  in  the  fame  State,  as  before  the  Peace 

of  Troye,    that  is,    at  liberty  to  chufe  his  Side,  or  ftand 

Neuter,  according  as  he  fhould   be  determined  by  the  E- 

vents.     Tliere  was  however  one  ftrong  reafon  for  his  not 

fiding  with   the  Dauphin,  and  that  was,  the  difcovery  of 

the  Dauphin's  being  deeply  concerned  in  the  Confpiracy 

of  the  Ponticvrians.     Neverthelefs,    preferring  the   Peace 

of  his  Subjects,  to  the  pleafure  of  Revenge,  he  had   not 

thought  proper  to  declare  for  England. 
f     Arthur,  Earl  of  Rkhemont ,   Brother  to  the  Duke  of 

Bretagne,  was   taken  Prifoner  at  Azincourt  in  1 4 1  5 ,  and 

carried  into  England,  where  he  remained  till  1420.    Mean 

while,  the  Duke  his   Brother  being  feized  by  the  Pontie- 

vrians,  he  defired  King  Henry's  leave,  to  go  and  endea- 
vour to   free  him.     Leave  was  granted  him  upon  certain 

Conditions,  namely,  That  on  Michaelmafs-day  1422,  Ar- 
thur fhould  return  to  London,  and  appear  before  the  King, 

or  his  SuccefTor,    the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Mayor  of 

London. 

That  during  the  Term  of  his  Enlargement,  he  mould 

make  no  Alliance  with  the  Dauphin,  or  any  other  Perfon 

whatever,  againft  the   King  of  England,  or  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy ;  neither  mould  he  attempt  any  thing  contrary 

to  the  Peace  of  Troye. 

That  Alan  dc  Rohan,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  Lieute- 
nant, the  States  and  Barons  of  the  Country,  mould  pro- 
wife  the  fame  Thing,  during  the  Earl's  Abfence  from 

England. 

For  Security  of  thefe  Conditions,  the  Earl  of  Montfort 

was  to  be  delivered  to  the  King,  whom  he  promifed  to  re- 

ftore,  upon  the  Earl  of  Richcmont's  return  to  London. 
The  Earl' ratified  and  fwore  all  thefe  Articles,  and  then 

departed  for  Bretagne.     The  Death  of  Henry  V  happening 

a  Month   before   the  Expiration  of  his  Leave,    inftead  of 

returning  into  England,    according  to  his   Oath,  he  ftill 

remained  at  the  Duke  his  Brother's  Court,  who  was  freed 
from  his  Imprifonment.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  Charles  VPs 
death,  he  was  really  Prifoner  of  the  Englijh,  though  he  was 
not  actually  in  their  Power  ;  and  moreover,  liable  to  the 
reproach  of  Breach  of  Faith.  Some  have  thought  tojuftify 
him,  by  faying,  he  only  flood  bound  to  the  Perfon  of 
Henry  V,  and  therefore,  upon  that  Monarch's  deceafe,  be- 
lieved himfelf  freed  from  his  Oath.  But  this  pretended 
Limitation  of  his  Engagement,  is  deftroyed  by  the  fore- 
mentioned  Articles. 

Bel'ides  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  Difpofition  with  refpeft 
to  the  two  rival  Kings,  he  was  moreover  prompted  to  fide 
with  the  Englijh,  by  the  Earl  of  Rkhemont  his  Brother, 
who  had  a  great  Influence  over  him.  Arthur  not  only 
thereby  defigned  to  free  himfelf  from  his  Engagement, 
but  had  alfo  other  Views,  which  fhall  be  mentioned  here- 
after. It  may  therefore  be  faid,  that  though  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne  ftood  Neuter,  or  was  defirous  of  ftill  pa/Ting 
for  fuch,  he  was  however  upon  the  Point  of  declaring  for 
England. 

As  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
repeat  here  his  Reafons  to  remain  firm  to  the  Alliance  of 
the  Englijh.  It  will  fufHce  to  fay,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  death  of  the  Duke  his  Father  fufficiently  revenged, 
whilft  Charles  enjoyed  any  part  of  France. 

Lewis  III,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  King  of  Sicily,  who 
was  poiTeffed  in  France,  of  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Maine, 
was  entirely  in  the  Intereft  of  King  Charles  his  Brother- 
in-law.  But  he  had  been  fome  time  employed  at  Naples, 
in  fecuring  the  Inheritance  of  Joan  II ,  Queen  of  that 
Country,  who  had  adopted  him  for  her  Son.  In  his  Ab- 
fence, Violante  of  Arragon,  his  Mother,  had  the  Admini- 
ftration  of  Affairs,  and  remained  firmly  attached  to  King 
Charles  her  Son-in-law. 

The  Houfe  of  Foix  made  then  a  very  great  Figure  in 
the  Kingdom  (1).  Matthew  of  Cajllehon,  Earl  of  Foix, 
and  Sovereign  of  Beam,  dying  without  IfTue  in  1399' 
Elizabeth  his  Sifter,  Wife  of  Archcmbald  de  Graille,  Cap- 
tal  of  Buch  in  Guienne,  took  poireffion  of  his  Dominions. 
Charles  VI  attempted  to  deprive  the  Captal  and  his  Wife 
ot  this  noble  Inheritance,  but  they  found  means  to  keep 
pofleffion.  Archcmbald  died  in  1413,  leaving  five  Sons 
all  of  diftinguifhed  Merit.  John,  the  eldeft,  was  Earl  of 
Foix  and  Bigerre,  and  Sovereign  of  Beam.  Gallon,  who 
bore  the  1  itle  of  Captal  of  Buch,  adhered  to  Henry  V 
who  made  him  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Earl  of  Longue- 
ville.  From  him  lprung  the  Houfe  of  Candale.  Archcm- 
bald, Lord  ot  Noodles,  the  third  Son,  was  killed  on 
Motitcreau  Bridge,    with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Mat- 

f.i)  The    Earls  of  Foix    (part  of  Gafcoo-ne )  uv-r*  ;«  ft.  u*  u  ■»«  •      ,     „  .  « 

Prince  of  .he  Blocd,  and  lived  in  a  StaVcqual t [JZa  V"E         rTa'"^  ^  °f  TVT'    th>t  tiKy  t0ok  PlaCe  °f  the  Earl  °f  Vc"d>m<-   th°u8h  ■ 
dom  to  Foix  in  1479-     And  by  Arab™  of  SvU    na  ^"r  t^  Franc"  Fhxbm-  b?  ™>"yinl  'hc   Heirefs  of  Navarre,   added  that  King, 

and    Sovereign  of  Eur,,  whofc  Son  Henry  II,  Kin,  'ol Nalarr, tt""c    "^T"8  7'"",  Heircfs  of  this  Houfe,  became  King  cf  Navarre,  Earl  of  Fvx, 
King  of  F,ar:e.  *     '         8  "'  JVm"r'>  &<•  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  of  Franet  m  1589,  being  Grandfather  to  Lrui,  XIV,  |a£. 

(a.)  And  Bigom.     Rymer's  FarJ.  Tom.  X.  p.  1S7. 

(3)  A  thoufand    Men  at   Arms,    and  a  thuufand  Arch»rc       F«.  ,!,.**-  *■     .  .  . 

Crowns  of  Gold  a  Month,     liij.  p.  .92.  "  -'he  M'""«*>ce  of  which,    he  was  allowed  by  CbarU.  VI,   fever,  hsftdrci  s„d  6fty 

(4)  Thofc  of  Clermont,  Bi.irbiT.,  and  jluveipie,  dt  h  Marib,  and  Vetdimu 

eldeft 


thew  the  fourth  Brother,  married  the  Heirefs  of  Ccminge.  142:, 
We  fliall  fee  hereafter,  that  a  Quarrel  between  him  and 
his  Wife,  caufed  the  Country  of  Cominge,  to  fall  into  the 
Hands  of  Charles  VII.  Peter  the  youngeft,  was  at  firft 
a  Francifcan  Friar,  then  Bifhop  of  Lefcar ,  and  at  laft 
Cardinal,  and  Legate  d  Latere  in  France,  under  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Martin  V.  He  founded  the  College  of  Foix  at 
Toulouje. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Houfe  of  Foix  was  very  con- 
fiderablc,  as  well  for  Extent  of  Dominion  in  the  fouthera 
Parts  of  France,  as  for  the  Merit  of  the  four  Brothers, 
whereof  it  conlifted.  The  Neighbourhood  of  Guicnnt 
obliged  the  Earls  of  Foix,  to  pay  great  regard  to  the  Kings 
of  England,  who  were  Mafters  of  that  Dukedom.  Foix, 
Beam,  and  Bigorre,  could  with  eafe  be  invaded  by  fo 
powerful  Neighbours,  and  with  difficulty  be  affifted  by  the 
Kings  of  France.  Befides,  the  Captal  of  Buch,  and  the 
Earl  of  Cominge,  were  Vallate  of  the  King  of  England. 
An  antient  Quarrel  between  the  Houfe  of  Foix,  and  the 
Earls  of  Armagnac ,  was  a  farther  Inducement  to  that 
Houfe,  to  continue  under  the  Prote&ion  of  the  Englijh, 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  fworn  Enemy  of  the  Armag- 
nacs.  Thefe  Confiderations  led  Henry  V,  when  he  en-  Aft.  Pub. 
tered  upon  the  Regency  of  France,  to  give  the  Govern-  x  t-  +6. 
ment  of  Languedoc  (2)  to  the  Earl  of  Foix.  He  made  an  ]°9L *''*" 
Agreement  with  the  Earl,  to  find  a  confiderable  Number 
of  Troops  (3),  to  keep  that  Province  in  Obedience  to 
Charles  VI.  He  was,  as  has  been  fhewn,  expelled  by  the 
Dauphin,  and  the  Earl  of  Clermont  put  in  his  room.     Im-  lb.  p.  i7i. 

mediately  after  the  death  of  Henry  V,  the  Earl  of  Foix »7*> 

renewed  the  Agreement  with  his  Succeiibr,  who  made 
him  Governor  again.  But  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
dilpoflefs  the  Earl  of  Clermont.  Afterwards,  the  Earl  of 
Foix,  feeing  England  did  not  obferve  the  Agreement,  fided 
with  King  Charles.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
Reign,  he  and  his  two  Brothers  openly  declared  for  the 
Englijh. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Houfes  of  Armagnac  and  Alhret,  0/Arm.^n.c 
very  powerful  in  Guienne,  declared  for  Charles  VII,  tho',  a  "f  Albrtt- 
little  before,  they  had  complied  with  the  Times,  and  made     l''4I'&C' 
their  Peace  with  Henry  V. 

The  Houfe  of  Orleans  confifted  of  two  Princes,  Charles  Of  ,l€  Dub 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  John  Earl  of  Angouleme  his  Bro-'/ 0,l"ns> 
ther,  both  Prifoners  in  England.     The  firft  had  been  there  Xf  ful^f 
ever  fince  the  Battle  of  Azincourt  in  1415.     The  fecond    "^ 
was  given  in   Hoftage  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  141 2, 
for  Security  of  the  payment  of  the  Englijh  Troops,  fent 
by  King  Henry  IV,  to  affift  the  Princes  in  League  againft 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Thefe   two  Princes  being  Pri- 
foners, were,  as  to  their  Perfons,    neither  ferviceable  nor 
hurtful    to    either  of   the    two  Parties,    but   their  ftrong 
Towns    were  at   the   difpofal  of  King  Charles.     Some  Hift.  of 
affirm,    that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  a  Treaty  with  ch"1"^1- 
Henry  V,  whereby,  in  confideration  of  a  great  Penfion 
paid  yearly  for  his  Expence,  he  obtained  of  that  Monarch, 
a  Neutrality   for  his   City  of  Orleans,    and  all  his  other 
Places.     But  this  pretended  Treaty  is  only  a  Chimera, 
fince  the  Foundation   on   which  it  is  built,  namely,  the 
Penfion,  had  never  any  Exiftence.     The  ninth  and'  tenth 
Volumes  of  the  Publick  Ails  of  England,  are  full  of  Papers 
concerning  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  yet,  among  fo  great 
a  Number,  there  is  not  one  that  gives  the  leaft  Intimation 
of  this  Penfion,    much  lefs   of   the   pretended  Treaty. 
Befides,  it    is  not  very  likely,   that  Henry  V,  fhould,  in 
the  Time  of  his  Profperity,  grant  fuch  a  Neutrality,  for 
Places  fituated  in  the  Heart  of  a  Kingdom,  he  was  under- 
taking to  conquer. 

John  Duke  of  Alenfon,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  Years  °f  ''-•<  D-h- 
old.  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Alenfon,  flain  in  the  Battle  o0  Alenfu» 
Azincourt,  began  to  give  Tokens  of  an  uncommon  Va- 
lour and  Conduit,  which  caufed  him  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  Prince  of  great  hopes.  He  was  firmly  attached  to 
King  C/jarles's  Side,  as  well  as  Peter  his  Baftard-Brother, 
who  palled  for  one  of  the  ftouteft  Warriors  in  the  King- 
dom. 

Charles  d'Artois,  Earl  of  Eu,  was  Prifoner  in  England,  of  ih  Earl 
ever  fince  the  Battle  of  Azincourt.  As  he  was  not  releafed  "■>' Eu' 
l'l'  '434?  he  made  no  Figure  in  France,  the  firft  Years 
of  this  Reign. 

John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Head  of  the  illuftrious  Houfe  Of  tie  DaU 
of  Bourbon,   which  was  divided  into  feveral  Branches  (4), '/  Bou,^"w 
was  Prifoner  in  England  fince  the  Year  1 4 1 5 .     So,  though 
he  was  a  Prince  of  great  Merit,  he  had  no  Share  in  the 
TranfaSions  of  France.     But  the  Earl  of  Clermont,  his 
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1422.     eldeft  Son,  firmly  adhered  to  King  Charles,  with   all  his 
Father's  Towns. 
OftbtEarl      Lewis  Earl  of  Vendcme,  of  the  Houfe   of  Bourbon,  was 
«/  Veadome.  i;kewjfe  Prifoner  in  England,    fince  the  Battle  of  Az.in* 
court.     It  is   true,    he  agreed   with  Henry  V  for  his  Ran- 
fom,     whereof  he   had   even    paid  Part ;    but  as  he  could 
not   raife  the  reft,    was   not   yet  releafcd.     The  French 
Authors  fay,  that  in   1423,  he  miraculoufly  efcaped  out 
of  Captivity,    and  in  Memory  thereof,   inftituted  an  an- 
nual Proceffion  at  Vendhne.     I  know  not  the  manner  of 
Aft.  P"K     his  Efcape ;  but  find  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publlck  Acts, 
X.  p.  2S9.   tnat  in  May  1423,    he  was  taken  out  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  by  the  King's  Order,  and  delivered  to  Sir  John 
Cornwal,    who  took  him  Prifoner  at  the  Battle  of  Azin- 
p,  197.   court ;  that  in  July  of  the  fame  Year,  he  obtained   Leave 
to  go  into  France,  to  provide  the  reft  of  his  Ranfom,  that, 
upon  Payment  of  the  whole,  he  might  have  his  Liberty. 
In  all  likelihood,    he  fully  fatisfied  the   King,    for  it  does 
not  appear,  that  he  was  re-demanded.     So,    I  do  not  fee 
what  Miracle  there  could  be  in  his  Efcape,  unlefe  it  was 
bis  mifufe  of  his  Pafs-port,    in  which  Cafe  the  Miracle 
would  not  be  very  great.     But  however,  he  might  inftitute 
a  Proceffion  at  Vend'ime,  in  memory  of  his  eighteen  Years 
Captivity. 

Having  fpoken  of  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  other  Lords  and 
Generals,  in  the  Service  of  King  Charles. 
The  Karl  of      The  Earl  of  Buchan  ( 1 )  a  Scotchman,  Son  of  the  Regent 
Buchan.        0f  Scotland,  and  Firft-Coufin  to  King  James  I,  was  Con- 
ftable  of  France  ;  a  Dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  Dau- 
phin, after  the  Battle  of  Bauge. 
Other  Cm:-       Among  the  other  Generals,  the  moft  confiderable  were, 
"■''•  the  Marlhals  de  la  Fayette,    and   de  Severac,    Andrew  de 

Laval  Lord  of  Loheac,  John  d'Harcourt  Earl  of  Aumarle, 
John  de  la  Haye  Lord  of  Cologne,  Culant,  afterwards  High- 
Admiral,  Aymeri  Vifcount  of  Narbonne,  Pothon  of  Xan- 
irailles,  Stephen  de  la  Hire,  firnamed  Vignoles,  Graville, 
and  fome  others  of  an  inferior  Rank,  or  lefs  Note.  To 
thefe  I  add,  the  Baftard  of  Orleans,  natural  Brother  of  the 
Duke  of  that  Name,  though  as  yet,  he  did  but  begin  to 
appear,  becaufe  he  rendered  hunlelf  very  famous  in  the 
Hiftory  cf  this  Reign. 
Stmt  of  After  the  Generals,  it  will  be  farther  neceflary  to  fay 

Chiries'i      fomething  of  the  moft  eminent  Perfons,    belonging  to  the 
Court  of  the  new  King.     I  have  already  fpoken  of  the 
Mary  %.  Perfori  and  Qualities  of  King  Charles.    Mary  of  Anjou,  his 
•/"  Fiance.     Queen,  was  a  Princefs  of  exceeding  great  Beauty,  but  much 
more  valuable  for  her  extraordinary  Merit.     And  yet,  he 
loved  her  not  as  he  ought,  and  as  fhe  deferved,  being  con- 
tinually drawn  afide  by  other  Amours,    which  poffeffed  in 
his  Heart  the  Place,  lhe  ought  to  have  held.     How  mor- 
tifying- foever  the   King's  Coldnefs  might  be,    fhe  bore  it 
with  great  Conftancy,  without  the  leaft  Murmur,  or  Re- 
proach ;  ftill  hoping  to  gain  his  Affection  by  her  Patience, 
Moderation,  and  dutiful  Behaviour.     If  this  Conduct  was 
not  capable  of  infpiring  the  King,    with  a  Tendernefs  for 
fo  accomplished  a  Spoufe,    it  commanded   at  leaft  all  his 
Efteem,  and  forced  him  to  fhew  it,  by  confulting  her  ge- 
nerally, in  his  moft  important  Affairs. 
The  Slum  of     Violante  of  Arragon  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  Mother  of  the 
Sicily.         Queen,    was  commonly   at  Charles's  Court,    where  her 

Merit  and  Capacity  gave  her  great  Credit. 
Tannegui  du      Tannegui  du  Chdtel  was  the  King's  chief  Favorite.     It 
Chitd.       was  he   that  firft  ftruck  the  late  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
Montereau  Bridge.     It   was  not  doubted,    that,  as  he  was 
the  firft  in  executing,  fo  he  had  been  the  principal  in  ad- 
vifing,  that  deteftable  Treachery.     However,  all  the  French 
Writers  reprefent  him  as  a  very  honeft  Man.     I  do  not 
know,  how  that  Character  can  be  reconciled  with  fuch  an 
Action,  which,    let  what  will  be  faid,    was  but  too  pre- 
meditated. 
touvet.  Louvet,  Prefident  of  Provence,  was  the  next  in  the  King's 

Favor.  He  had  the  Management  of  the  Finances.  Ashe 
was  very  covetous  and  ambitious,  he  generally  preferred 
his  own,  to  his  Matter's  Interefts.  He  is  faid  to  be  one 
of  the  Advifers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Murder.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  confidered  this 
Minifter,  as  well  as  d'Avaugour,  another  of  Charles's 
Courtiers,  as  the  chief  Authors  of  the  Pontievrian  Con- 
fpiracy,  becaufe  they  had  prevailed  with  the  Dauphin  to 
approve  it. 


La  Trimouille,  of  a  very  ancient  Family,    was  in  great    1422. 
Favor  with  the  King,  though  not  in  fo  great  as  Du  Chdtel '.'•»  'Frimou. 
and  Louvet.     He  was  very  ambitious,  and  notwithstanding"1" 
his  high  Birth,  regularly  made  his  Court  to  the  Favorites, 
in  order  to  increafe  his  Credit. 

De  Giac,    and   the  Camus  de  Beau-lieu,    Creatures  0f  DtG'ac  ""* 
Louvet,  were  confiderable  at  Court,  by  reafon  of  their  Pa-  B,:au"lieU4 
tron's  Intereft. 

Thefe  were  the  moft  noted  Perfons  of  Charles's  Court, 
which  ufually  was  not  very  numerous.  Moft  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  were  Prifoners  in  England,  and  the  other  great 
Men  found  it  more  advantagious  to  follow  the  Army; 
the  King's  Circumftances  not  affording  them  any  great 
Profpect  at  Court. 

I  (hall  now  confider  the  chief  Managers  of  the  pub-  Th-'  EnglUU 
lick  Affairs  of   the  Englijh,    both  at   Court  and  in  the^'''" 
Army. 

John  Duke  of  Bedford,    Regent  of  France,    under  the 
young  King  his   Nephew,    was   the  moft  accomplished 
Prince  then  in  Europe.     Wife,  judicious,  of  great  Valour, 
Solidity,  and  Penetration,  Mafter  of  his  Paflions,    and  of 
a  Genius,  fuperior  to  all  employed  by  him,  he  feemed  born 
for  a  Throne,  though  Providence  had  ranked  him  among 
Subjects.     To  all  thefe  Qualities  he  added  a  majeftick  State- 
linefs,  which  became  his  Birth,  and  high  Rank  in  France, 
and  in  England.     But  this  he  never  carried  beyond  what 
was  neceflary    to  command  a  due  Refpect   and  Regard, 
for  his  Perfon  and  Authority.     To  fum  up  his  Character 
in  a  Word,  he  was  perfectly  like  the  late  King  his  Bro- 
ther, and   in  all  his  Actions    took  him   for  Pattern.     HeEngiifh 
had  with  him  in  France,  the  Earls  of  Warwick (2),    Sa-G"""U' 
lisbury  ( 3 ),    Arundel  (4),    the  Dukes  of  Somerfet  ( 5 ),     Fa- 
Jlolff{6),    Talbot  (7),  and  many  others,    all  eminent   for 
their  Valour  and    Experience   in  the  Art  of  War.     The 
French  Authors  who  have  writ  the  Life  of  Charles  VII, 
feldom  fpeak  of  thefe  Generals,    without   an   honorable 
Epithet.     For  my  part,    I  (hall  only  mention  thefe  illuf- 
trious  Perfons.     Their  Names  became  fo  famous  in  the 
Hiftory  of  thofe  Days,    that  all  the  Encomiums  I  can  be- 
ftow  on  them,  would  be  no  Addition  to  their  Glory  and 
Reputation. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had,    at  the  fame  time,    three  Gentrth  of 
Generals,  whom  I  fhall  rank  among  the  Englijh,  becaufe  '^^^ 
they  were  in  the  Service  of  the  fame  Prince.     Their  Ac- 
tions well  deferve  an  honourable  Mention. 

The  firft  was  John  de  Luxemburg,    Earl  of  Ligny,  Son  £"1  <f 
of  Valeran  de  Luxemburg,  Conftable  of  France.     This  Ge-  Llsn>" 
neral  fignalized  himfelf,  during  the  whole  War. 

Life- Adam,  Marfhal  of  France,  was  a  bold  and  enter-  Liflc-Adam, 
prizing  Warrior,  and  withal,  capable  of  managing  the  moft 
difficult  Undertaking.  It  was  he,  that  in  141 9,  made  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  Mafter  of  Paris.  After  that,  incurring, 
by  his  too  great  Haughtinefs,  the  Difpleafure  of  Henry  V, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Bajlile  ;  from  whence  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  had  lately  freed  him,  at  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
Requeft. 

Toulongeon,  commonly  called  Marfhal  of  Burgundy,  was  TuuJongeon. 
in  high  Efteem  with  the  Duke  his  Mafter,   on  account  of 
his  Valour  and  Parts. 

I  muft  now  pafs  into  England,  and  briefly  mention  fome  tie  Court  of 
of  the  Princes,  and  great  Men,  who  were  chiefly  concerned  England. 
in  the  Direction  of  the  young  King's  Affairs. 

Humphrey  Duke  of  Glocejier,  younger  Brother  of  the  r>uh  „/ 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  a  Prince  equally  qualified  for  the  Glocefter. 
Field  and  the  Cabinet.  His  noble  Endowments,  improv- 
ed by  an  extenfive  Knowledge  of  the  Sciences,  would 
have  pot  him  upon  a  Level  with  the  Duke  his  Brother, 
had  he  been  more  Mafter  of  his  Paflions,  or  lefs  ambi- 
tious and  haughty.  I  fhall  have  frequent  occaiion  here- 
after, to  make  known  more  fully  the  Character  of  this 
Prince. 

The  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Lanoajlcr,  legitimated  by  The  frincet 
the  Name  gf  Beaufort,  held  the  next  Rank  to  the  Duke=/  Lancifter. 
of  Glocejier.  Thomas  Beaufort  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Henry, 
his  Brother,  Bifhop  of  WincheJler,  were  Sons  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  Catherine  Roet,  his  third  Wife.  John  Earl  of 
Somerfet,  their  elder  Brother,  was  dead,  and  had  left  four 
Sons,  of  whom,  Henry  the  eldeft,  bore  the  Title  of  Earl 
of  Somerfet.  Of  the  other  three,  Thomas,  John,  and  Ed- 
mund, the  laft  only  was  at  Court,  the  other  two  being 
Prifoners  in  France  (8). 

Richard 


(1)  John  Stuart.  (2)  Richard  Btauebamf.  (,)  Tb.mu  Montacntu 

(4)  John  FitxAlatt.  (5)  Henry  Beaufiit. 

(6)  Sir  John  Faflolff,  for  fo  he  is  called  in  Rymer\  Fad.  and  not  FalJIaff.      In  T.  X.  p.  40S.  he  is  named  Talfiotf. 

(7)  Sir  John  'Talbot;  who  had  this  notable  Motto  on  his  Sword-Blade,   Sumlalboti.     trovinccre  inimical  sues.     Sfeed,  p.  653. 

(8)  1  here  is  no  Pedigree  wherein  Rafin  differs  more  from  our  Gcnealogifls  than  in  this  of  Beaufort.  Neither  does  it  appsar  from  whence  he  had  his  Ac 
Count.  For  Dugdalc,  Sandford,  Sec.  make  it  thus:  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Catherine  Roet,  had  one  Daughter  called  Joan,  Countefs  of  Wojlm'.rcland  ;  and  three 
Sons!  I.  Jdm  Beaufort  Earl  of  Seme,  fit,  who  died  II  Henry  IV.  14.10,  and  lies  buried  at  Canterbury.  ■>..  Henry,  Cardinal  Bilhop  of  tVtncbeficr.  3.  Tbow.ai 
Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Earl  of  Dcrjet.  '(See  Note  (1)  p.  537.)  The  faid  John,  by  Margate!  Holland,  had  tour  Sons:  I.  Henry  Earl  of  Somerfet,  who  died 
without  Heirs,  7  Henry  V.  2.  John,  taken  Prifoner  at  the  Battle  of  Bauge',  and  long  kept  in  Captivity.  He  was,  after  his  releafe,  advanced  in  21  of 
Hair)  VI,  to  the  Dignity  of  Duke  of  Somerfet.  By  Margaret  Beauchamf  he  had  an  only  Daughter  named  Margaret,  (Wife  of  Edmund  Tudor,  by  whom  (lis 
had  Henry  VII.)     Hs  died  22  Henry  VI,  14.4.4.,     -.  Edmund,  whu  had  the  Giant  0/  his  Brothw's  Dukedom  in  26  He-.y  VI,  iuving  befoie  fucceedtd  hia 
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Richard  Duke  of  JV/f,  Son  of  Richard  Earl  of  C<??k- 
fo™&*  beheaded  at  Southampton  in  141  5,  and  Grandfon  of 
Edmund  de  Langley  Duke  of  York,  fifth  Son  of  Edward  III, 
was  the  only  Male-Ifl'ue  of  this  Family.  He  was  very 
young;  at  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of,  but  I  fhall  have 
frequent  occalion  to  mention  him  in  the  courfe  of  this 
K.eicrn. 

Humphrey  Earl  of  Stafford,  was  Son  of  Ann  of  Glocef- 
ter,  Daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Glocejler, 
whom  Richard  II,  his  Nephew,  caufed  to  be  ftrangled  at 
Calais 


againft  them,  for  fear  of  depriving  his  Subjects  of  their  .id-    [422 
vantagious  Commerce   with  England. 

As  for  the  Scots,  the  War  in  France  ought  not  to  have  ?tdtlanA 
been  indifferent  to  them.  It  is  certain,  their  Intereft  re- 
quired their  utmoti  endeavours,  to  flop  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Englijh  in  that  Kingdom.  Belides  their  ancient  Alliance, 
whereby  they  were  obliged  to  affift  the  French,  it  was 
eafy  for  them  to  perceive,  it  could  not  but  be  very  dange- 
rous to  their  State,  to  fuff'er  the  King  of  England  to  grow 
fo  very  powerful.  But,  the  private  Interefts  of  the 
Regent  had  hindered  them  horn  taking  the  Courfe,    moft    ' 


Henry  (1)  Earl  of  Effex,    Half-Brother  of  the   Earl  of    agreable  to  the  Good  of  their  Country,  till  at  length,  they 


Stafford,  had  married  Ijabella,  Sifter  of  the  young  Duke  of 

York. 

Ralph  Nevill  Earl  of  IF. Jlmor -eland,  was  allied  to  the 
Royal  Familv,  by  his  Marriage  with  Joan  Beaufort,  Sifter 
of  the  Duke 'of  Exeter,  and  Bifoop  of  Wmchejier. 

Thomas  Courtney  Earl  of  Devon/hire,  had  for  Wife  a 
Sifter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerfet. 

Henry  Talbot,    had  married    a  Sifter    of  the   Earl  of 

Effex. 

Henry  Holland  Earl  of  Huntington,  defcended  from  a 
Half-Sifter  of  Richard  II,  was  Prifoner  in  France,  fince 
the  Battle  of  Bauge,  wherein  the  Duke   pf  Clarence  was 

Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  John  Fitz- 
Alan  Earl  of  Arundel,  were  married  to  Princeffes  of  the 
Uoufc  of  March  (z). 

Nothing  more  remains,  in  order  to  give  a  general 
Knowledge  of  the  Affairs  of  the  two  contending  Kings, 
but  to  fee  how  fome  foreign  Princes  flood  affected  towards 

them. 

It  is  very  ftrange,  that  during  this  long  War  of  thirty- 
eight  Years,  no  Prince  in  Europe  would  be  concerned  in  it 


fent  feven  thoufand  Men  to  the  Dauphin.  From  that 
time,  growing  more  and  more  fenfible  of  their  Error,  in 
permitting  the  Englijh  to  become  Matters  of  France,  thev 
had  refolved  to  fend  thither  a  more  powerful  Supplv. 
But  the  Duke  of  Albany  dying  in  the  mean  time,  and 
Mordac  his  eldeft  Son,  a  Prince  of  a  mean  Genius,  fuc- 
ceeding  him  in  the  Regency,  interline  Troubles  arofe, 
which  prevented  the  Scots  from  executing  their  Refolution. 
So,  till  the  Death  of  Henry  V,  they  had  actod  nothing  in 
that  refpect,  and  King  James  was  returned  into  England 
Prifoner  as  before. 

Here  I  fhall  end  this  Digreffion,  which  will  not  appear 
needlefs,  when  we  come  to  fee  the  Relation  it  bears  to 
the  Events  mentioned  hereafter.  And  now  having  given 
a  general  Knowledge  of  the  Affairs  of  the  two  Kings,  it  is 
time  to  relume  the  Thread  of  our  Hiftory. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  9th  of  November,  according72"  Pl!r!'-- 
to  the  Summons.     The   Duke  of  Glocejler,    by  a  Patent  Gotton'i  " 
under  the  Great  Seal,    was  commiffioned  to  hold  it  in  the  Abrid?. 
King's  Name,  according  to  the  ufual  Practice,    when  the  Aa- ^'k^. 
Sovereign   is   not  in  condition   to    be  prefent  in  Perfon. 
The  Parliament's  firft  care  was  to  fettle  the  Government, 


Hh»  the 

Immediately  after' the  Peace  of   Troye,  Henry  V  fent  Am-     during  the  King's  Minority.     They  nominated  the  MenV^"'^ 
;     uumiuijiu)  aiiu  u.^  ,J,.„.       J       ■  ,  1 „i.u-/-' :i  .    £ii_j  »i._  r\cz .r.u.r 1 Council  ]"- 
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bers  of  the  Council ;  filled  the  Offices  of  the  Crown;  andfly. 
gave  the   Great  Seal   to  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  (3),  and  lb.  P.  259. 
not  to   the   Bifhop  of  IVinchtJler,    as  fome   affirm.     To  c?u.™'' 
purfue  the  Plan  that  was  formed,  it  was  neceffary   to  ap-     rl 
point  a  Protector,  who  fhould  take  upon  him  the  Admi- 
niftration   of  the  publick  Affairs,    during  the   Minority. 
Henry  V  had  ordered,    on  his  Death-bed,    that  this  high 
Dignity  fhould   be  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  his 
Brother.     But  his  Will    could   not   be  obeyed,    without 
great  Injury  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  eldeft  Brother, 
the  fecond  Perfon  in  the  Kingdom,   and  prefumptive  Heir 
of  the  Crown    as    long  as  Henry   was  Childlefs.     This 
Prince  would  thereby    have    been   below   the    Duke  of 
Glocejhr,  his  younger  Brother.     It  is  true,  he  was  Regent 
of  France ;    but  very  poffibly,    he  might  return   into  Eng- 
land, during  fo  long  a  Minority      Wherefore,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary to  find   fome  Expedient,    to  perform  the  deceafed 
King's  Will,    without  derogating    from   the  elder  Bro- 
ther's Rights.     After  a  ferious  Examination  of  the  Af-^'  P"h,f 
fair,    the  Parliament    nominated    the  Duke  of  Bedford,  oetkPn- 
Proteclor  of  England,  Defender  of  the  Church,  and  firjl  rflw ; 
Counfellor  to  the  King.     But  a  Claufe  was  added,    that  he  Atl  Pub- 
fhould  exercife  this  Office,    only  whilft   in  the  Kingdom,    '  p' 
without  having,  in  his  Abfence,   any  concern  in  the  Go- 
vernment.    At    the   fame   time,    the   Protectorfhip  was m^ '■"  *'' ' 
likewife    conferred  on    the  Duke  of  Glocejler  (4),    with  'DJk""f 
Power,    to   aft   only  in   the  Abfence   of  the    Duke   ofGloceiW. 


baffadors  into  feveral  Parts,  to  make  Alliances,  in  order  to 
render  himfelf  fo  fuperior  to  the  Dauphin,  as  to  put  it  out 
of  his  Power  to  make  any  Refiftance.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  he  fucceeded  in  this  Defign.  If  he  made  Alliances 
with  fome  Princes,  they  were  fo  worded,  as  did  not  oblige 
them  to  be  Parties  in  this  War  ;  fo  that  he  reaped  but  lit- 
tle Advantage  from  thence. 

The  Emperor  Sigifmund  might,  by  Virtue  of  his 
League  with  Henry  V,  have  aflifted  his  Son.  But  he  was 
himfelf  embroiled  in  Troubles  on  the  account  of  Reli- 
gion in  Bohemia,  which  wholly  employed  him.  The  reft 
of  the  German  Princes  were  unconcerned  at  what  palled 
in  France.  They  were  not  forry  to  fee  the  Englijli  and 
French  unable,  by  their  Diffenfion,  to  difturb  their  Neigh- 
bours. 

All  Italy  flood  Neuter.  The  Duke  of  Milan  alone  was 
inclined  to  King  Charles,  but  hitherto  had  fent  him  no 
Supplies. 

Cajlile,  Arragon,  and  Portugal  were  in  Peace,  or  in 
Truce,  with  the  two  rival  Kings,  and  aflifted  Neither. 
Their  Policy  was  to  let  them  beat  one  another,  and  after- 
wards join  with  the  Conqueror. 

The  Duke  of  Lorrain  was  inclined  to  King  Charles,  on 
account  of  the  Alliance  between  their  Families.  But  he 
durft  not  affift  him,  for  fear  of  drawing  the  War  into  his 
Country. 

Among  all  the  neighbouring  Princes  of  France,  Ama- 
dcus    firft  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  Lewis  de  Chalon  Prince  of    Bedford  his  Brother,  who,  upon  his  return  into  England,  »»-gP-  "«» 


Orange,  were  thofe,  on  whom  the  Eyes  of  both  Parties 
were  chiefly  fixed,  by  reafon  of  the  Diverfions  they  could 
make  in  Provence  and  Dauphine.  Mean  while,  thefe  two 
Princes  obferved  yet  a  Neutrality,  pleafed  with  being  courted 
by  both  Sides.     It  was,    however,   eafy  to  percejve,  they 
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was  to  be  acknowledged   for  fole   Protector.     The  Pro-" 
tector's    Salary  was  fettled  at   eight    thoufand  Marks   a 
Year  (5). 

It  has  been  feen,    that  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  was  ntft  ?"/"•§"£ 
fo  moderate,    as  the   Duke  of  Bedjord  his  Brother.     tlea„a;zj>  lbe 
ieaned  to  the  Engli/b,  on  account  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy},     was  impatient  of  any  oppofition  to  his  Will.     For  th's^^£a 
the-  Prince  of  Orange  being  his  Nephew,  and  the  Duke  of     reafon,  the  Privy-Council  were  always  upon  their  Guard, 
Savoy  his  Vaffal.  t0  hinder  his  affirming  a  greater  Authority,    than  his  Sta- 

""  As  for  the  Neighbours  of  England,  there  were  only  tion  entituled  him  to.  As  they  held  not  their  Places  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Low-Countries  and  the  Scots,  that  could  him,  but  of  the  Parliament,  they  were  the  lefs  afraid  of 
be  fo  concerned  in  the  Quarrel,  as  greatly  to  advantage,  difpleafing  him,  knowing  it  was  not  in  his  Power  to  re- 
move them.  Therefore,  in  the  Council  ttfelf,  there  was 
a  fort  of  Confederacy  againft  him,  managed  by  the  Bi- 
fhop of  Winchejler  his  Uncle.  The  Bifhop's  oppofition  to 
the  Protector,  ended  at  length  in  a  Quarrel,  the  fad  Effects 
whereof,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the  Sequel 
of  this  Reign. 

After  having  fettled  what  related  to  the  Protectorfhip,  Gnms 
the  Parliament  appointed  Governors,    to  take  Care  of  the'A*^  I' 

HalL 

Uncle    tlieDukeof£.vf.\-r  in  his  Title  of  Earl  ofDsrftf.     He  was  killed  at  St.  Albans,    3J  Hairy  VI.     4-  *****$    whofe  Name  is  only  mentioned;    and 

folir  Daughters.     The  laid  Edmund  had  four  Suns  :     I.  Ban,    (from  whofe  natural  Sim  by  Jean  Hit!,    arc  /[.rung    the  prelcnt   Dukes  of  Beaujort)  beheaded 

,/|V,     z.  Edmund  Duke  of  Sbmirfet,  beheaded)  ^7 S     3.  John  Duke  of  Somcrfet,    ilain  at  -leukfbury,  11  Edward  IV.     4.  -Thomas,  who  died  wiiri- 

iut  blue-Male;  and  i'even  Daughters. 

rrpi^rt  p-,.1  nf  F/&*.  »;!l  ■?.,»*  i~    ..*;«     .k«  .ft  «f  F.Uimr,!  IV.      See  Dupdalc  s  I>.lrbn.   Vol.  II.  D.  I2Q 

»  Nruil  Earl  of 


or  prejudice  the  two  Kings.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
poffeffed  Flanders  and  Artois.  John  of  Burgundy,  his  firft 
Coulin,  held  Brabant,  and  the  Earldom  of  Limbourg. 
Moreover,  by  his  Marriage  wfth  Jaquelina  of  Bavaria, 
Daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Hainault,  he  had  acquired 
the  Sovereignty  of  Hainault,  Holland,  Zeland  and  Frife- 
land.  The  firft  of  thefe  two  Princes  was  firmly  united 
with  the  Englijh,    and  the  other  took  care  not  to  declare 


(I)  Henry  Buur chief.     He  was  nut  created  Earl  of  Effix  till  June  lo.  r^o,  the  rfl  ot Edward XV .     See  Dugdalc's  Ejren.  Vol.  II.  p.  119. 
(.    Theformer  was'jndeed  Son  of  Elasaitth,  Daughter  of  EdmurJ  Mortimer,  Earl  oiMarcb;   but  he  married  Eteanu;  Daughter  of  Ralfb 

;  and  the  latter  married  Maud,   Daughter  of  Robert  tovttl.      Idem  Vol.  I.  p.  iSl,  3:3. 
( j     Thomas  Langkf.     At  the  lame  time  IVtltiam  R:ndnffe  was   appointed  Treasurer  of  E»jj»d,    and  John  Staffed  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.     LMm  s 
jSbridg,   p,   ^63. 

(4)  Humphry  Duke  of  Glocejler,  was  alio  conftituted  Lord-Chamberlain,  and  High-Conrtable  of  England.     Ibid.  p.  564. 

1  iu  ,  Parliament  granted  the  King  the  Sublidy  uf  Staple- Ware,  vine,  three  and  thirty  Shillings  and  Fuur-pence,    on  ever  Sack  0/  Wool  exported,    and 

King's 


(S 

nagc  and  Poundage,  tor  two  V  ears. 

s 


ibid. 
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I422.      King's  perfon  and  education.      Thefe  were  Thomas  Btau- 
fort  Duke  of  Exeter,  and   Henry  his  Brother,   Bifhop  of 
IVinch'Jler,  both  Great-Uncles  of  the  King,     I  know  not 
the  qualities  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  not  having  met  with 
his  character  in  any  hiftorian  (1). 
Ctarafier  of       fa  ,'or  the  Bifhop  of  JVincheJler,  he  was  a  Prince  more 
"rwin"-"^      proper  for  the   World   and   a  Court,  than   the  Church. 
vheiKr.         However,  he  is  placed  by  fomc  in  the  clafs  of  the  Learned 
of  thofe  days.     After  lie  was  made  Bifhop  of  lyinchejier, 
in    1405,    his   principal  buftnefs  was  to  heap  up  riches  ; 
wherein  he   had   fo  happily  fuccecded,  that  he  was  com- 
monly reckoned   the  wealthier},  of  all  the  Englijb  Nobles, 
Henry  V,  his  nephew,  had  fome  regard  for  him,  but  was 
apprehenfive  of  his  intriguing  temper.     Hence  he  oppofed 
the  Pope's  making  him  a  Cardinal,  for  fear  that  dignity 
would  give  him  occafion  to  exercife  his  talents  too  much. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  a  Man  of  fenfe,  and  well-skilled  in 
all  the  means  humane  prudence  fuggefts  to  the  Ambitious, 
to  accomplifn  their  ends.     His  birth,  parts,  riches,  and 
office  of  governor  to  the  King,  gave  him  great  credit  in 
the  council,  and  of  couife  in  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
In  a  word,  he  knew  fo  well  to  manage  his  affairs,  that 
he  had  a  better  intereft  than  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  his 
Nephew,    though    Protector,    and    ruined  him   entirely. 
Jtahvfr  be-  The  occafion  of  their  quarrel  is  not  fully  known.     Some 
nucintlc      fay5  t]lc  Bifhop,  angry  that  the  Duke  of  Ghctfier  was 
Glocefter      preferred  before  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Bifhop     which  he  would  rather  have  had,  than  that  of  the  King, 
^  Wm-        never  ceafed  plotting  to  fupplant  him.     Others  on  the  con- 
trary affirm,  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  hated   him,  only  be- 
cause he  always  found  him  ready  to  oppofe  his  affuming 
too  great  an  authority,  as  Prof.edr.or,  which  might  in  the 
end,  prove  fata]  to  their  common  Mafter. 
Tmi -warlike      Whilft  the  courts  of  the  two  new  Kings  were  equally 
Hxflutt       employed  in  affairs,  which  would  not  admit  of  delay,  the 
jj'ffa      war  was  but  faintly  profeCuted  in  France.     Befides,  the 
year  1411.    feafon  permitted  not,  (after  the  death  of  Charles  VI,  on 
the  2 lit  of  October,)  great  armies  to  keep  the  field.     So, 
from  that  time,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1422,  the  troops 
of  the  two  Kings  took  fome  rcpofe,  in  order  to  prepare 
to  renew  the  war.     There  is  nothing  therefore  remarka- 
ble in  this  interval,  but  the  taking  of  St.  Valery,  a  place 
of  great  importance,  furrendeied  to  the  Englijh,  purfuant 
to  a  capitulation  made  fome  months  before,  and  of  Bujji 
in  the  Earldom  of  Guife,  by  the  Earl  of  Ligny,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  General.     On  the  other  hand,    James  de 
Harcourt  became  mailer  of  La  Rue  in  Picardy,  and  La 
Hire  of  Viiry  in  Champagne. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford's  defign,  according  to   the  late 
King  his  Brother's  project,  was  to  reduce  all  the  towns 
Charles  (till  held  in  the  Iflc  of  France,  and  the  adjoining 
Provinces,  that  he  might  afterwards  attack   him  beyond 
the  Loire.     It  was  the  more  neccfiary  to  proceed  in  this 
manner,  becaufe,  fo  long  as  Charles  had  places  about  Pa- 
ris, the  Englijh  durft  not   remove   from  the  Metropolis, 
without  leaving  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  much  weakening 
Meul»n        tne'r  armies.     At  the  time  the  Regent  was  preparing  to 
ttkmfa        execute  this  defign,  he  received  the  ill  news  that  Gravi/L; 
Ymch"*'  one  0I"  King   Charles'*  captains,    had    taken   Meulan   by 
Moaftrelet.   (form,  the  4th  cf  'January.     This  lols  troubled  him  ex- 
Hall,  tremely,  as  well  becaufe  it  retarded  the  execution  of  his 
projects,  as  by   realbn  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Meulan, 
which   was  but  fix  leagues  from  Paris.     Befides,  the  ta- 
king of  a  place  fo  very  near  him,  was  a  fort  of  affront  he 
could   hardly  digeft.       And   therefore,  he  determined   to 
open  the  campaign  with  this  fiege. 
They  iatc  Shortly  after,  King   Charles's  troops  took  likewife  La 
«.r.  la  Fertc-  Ferte- Milon,  a  fmall  town   between  Meaux  and  Soijfons. 
Milon.         gut  t]1e  ca<t]e  making  a  brave  refirtance,  the  Marfhal  de 
L'ljle  Adam  had  time  to  relieve  it,  and  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  town. 
The  Regent        In  the  beginning  of  February,  the  Regent  himfelf  be- 
ieficga         fieged  Meulan  (2).     As  it  was  King  Charles's  intereft  to 
Meulan ;       kec.p  tile  war  jn  tne  Jf|e  Qc  prance^  anJ  the   neighbouring 
Provinces,  he  ordered  the  Earl  of  Aumarle  to  join  Stuart, 
who  commanded  the  Scotch  troops,  and  match  with  him 
P.  Daniel      to  tne  rcl'et  °f  that  place.     The  French  give  Stuart  the 
T.  6.            title  of  Conjlable  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  he 
was  ftiled  fo  by  the  hiftorians  of  his  nation.     I  imagine, 


1423. 


the  miftake  of  the  French  fprung  from  their  ignorance  of     1425,, 
the  Englijh  and  Scotch  tongues,  where  the  title  of  Confta- 
ble   may  be  given   to  every   Leader,  or  Commander  in 
chief,  of  a  body  of  troops,  without  his  being,  for  all  that, 
Conftable  of  the  kingdom.     Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  being   then  in  Scotland,  Stuart  commanded  the 
auxiliary  troops  of  that   kingdom.     The  two  Generals 
v/ere  actually  joined  ;  but  a  conteft  arifing  about  the  com- 
mand, they  parted  again  without  action.     Graville  hear-  iM'kcapU 
ing  of  it,  capitulated  the  2d  of  March.     The  capitulation  "Ua"' 
ran,  that  fuch  of  the  Befieged  as  had  any  caftles  in  their 
power,  fhould  deliver  them  to  the  Regent.     Purfuant  to 
this  agreement,  the  Regent  took  poffeffion  of  MarcouJJi, 
Montlheri,  and  feveral  other  places  (3). 

Though  thefe  towns  are  of  little  confequence  at  this 
day,  they  were  then  of  great  importance,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  lying  near  Paris,  and  keeping  the  Englijh 
at  a  diftance  from  the  Loire,  which  was  very  advantagi- 
ous  to  King  Charles.  For  this  reafon  he  fo  managed, 
that  his  adherents  fortified  themlelves  in  thofe  parts,  in  all 
the  towns  and  caltles  capable  of  making  any  refiffance  in 
order  to  continue  the  war  there.  And  this  alfo  was  the 
reafon,  that  induced  the  Regent  to  form  the  project,  of 
clearing  the  Ifle  of  France  of  all  thefe  garrifons.  How- 
ever, he  would  not  have  opened  the  campaign  fo  on- 
ly, had  he  not  been  forced  to  it  by  the  lofs  of  Meulan. 
He  was  meditating  a  much  more  important  defign, 
which  he  executed  immediately  after  the  retaking  of  that 
place. 

I  have  obferved,  that  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  made  fome  interview  c/ 
advances  towards  fwearing  the  peace  of  Troye,  but  that  '**  L>ul":  lf 
the  death   of  Henry  V,  broke  off  the  negotiation.     The  ^"und'y 
Duke  of  Bedford  perceiving  of  what  confequence  it  was  Bretagne,* 
to   the  King  his  Nephew,  to  gain  this  Prince  to  his  in-  "id  Earl  tf 
tereft,  had   ("pent  the  whole  winter  in  negotiating;  an  al-  R,ttemcnt» 

.,  .11.  1       t\  1  t  Amiens, 

liance  with  him,  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  mediation.  April. 
This   negotiation   fucceeding    to   his   wifh,    he  came  to  Acl-  Pub- 
Amiens,   where  he  met  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bre-       p'  2 
tagne,  with  the  Earl  of  Richemont  his  Brother.     Accord-  „      , 
ing   to  the   plan  before  formed,  they  figned  a  treaty  of  „  VeaJL  & 
league  and   alliance  againft   King   Charles.      To  render  x*'^  A'"£ 
their  union  more  firm,    they   moreover  concluded   two  £f". 

1        t-v    1  t-»  Marriages. 

marriages,  namely,  between  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Monftrtkt. 
Ann,  fifth  Sifter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  j  and  between 
the  Earl  of  Richemont  and  Margaret,  eldeft  Sifter  of  the 
fame  Duke,  and  Widow  of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  who  died 
in  141 5.  As  the  Earl  of  Richemont  had  been  the  means 
of  engaging  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  in  this  alliance,  it  was 
very  reafonable  the  mediator  mould  find  his  advantage 
therein.  The  young  Earl,  having  an  extraordinary  opi- 
nion of  his  own  merit,  his  vanity  was  agreeably  flattered 
by  this  marriage.  Indeed,  it  was  no  fmall  honour  for 
him,  to  efpoufe  a  Sifter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Wi- 
dow to  a  Dauphin  of  France.  But  to  obtain  the  Princefs's 
confent,  he  was  forced  to  agree,  that,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  England,  flic  fhould  keep  the  title  of  Dauphi- 
nefs,  becaufe  fhe  ablblutely  refined  to  take  the  inferior  one 
of  Countefs  of  Richemont.  The  treaty  between  thefe 
Princes  was  concluded  April  the  Sth. 

Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  went  to  Troye,  where  Tie 'Regent 
he  confuminatcd  his  marriage.     An  hiftorian  favs,  that  '"J1"""""" 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  cafe  he  died  without  Male-  M-nftrdki.'" 
IfTue,  promifed  him  the  Earldom  of  Artois,  but  there  was 
no  occafion  to  perform  this  engagement.     In  conducting 
his  Bride  to  Paris,  the  Regent  flayed  fome  time  in  Cham- 
pagne, to  form  the  fiege  of  Pont-Sur-fcine,  a  imall  town 
of  that  country,    which  was   carried   by  ftorm.     After 
that,    he  came   to  Paris,  and   lodged   in  the  Hotel  des 
Tournelles,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  repaired,  and  mag- 
nificently furnifhed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  had  Tie  Ear! if 
been   inveited  with   the  government   of  Champagne  and  Salisbury 
La  Brie,  and  had  received  orders  from  the  Regent,    to  Montagu, 
clear  thefe  two   Provinces   of  King   Charles's  garrifons.  .April. 
This  General,   having  taken  the  field  in  April,  befieged,  Moatoelefc 
or  rather  blockaded,  Montaigu  an  exceeding  ftrong  Caf- 
tle,    (bated    upon  a  cape,    belonging  to   the  Province  of 
Burgundy,  but  running  into  Champagne.     There  were  but 
fixfcore  Men  in  the  Caftle,  and  yet,  by  realon  of  its  fi- 


(1)  Fapin  feems  to  have  mifraken  this  Thimai  Beaufort  for  his  Nephew  of  the  fame  Name,  of  whom  inJeed  there  is  no  mention  but  of  his 
Name.  This  'Thjtnas  Beaufrt,  third  Son  of  'John  of  Gar.t  by  Katkavine  Siiynfcrd,  was  in  the  5th  of  Her.ry  IV  made  Admiral  of  England,  and 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  created  13  Hen.  IV,  Earl  of  Dorfet  ;  and  4  Hen.  V,  Duke  of  Exeter,  fcr  Life.  He  was  Earl  of  Hartemrt 
in  Normandy,  and  behaved  with  much  Valour  and  Conduit  in  the  French  Wan,  and  particularly  at  the  iamous  Battle  of  A~inceurt,  wh^re  he 
commanded  the  Rear-ward.  He  bravely  defended  Harfcur  in  Normandy,  (of  which  he  was  Governor)  and  in  a  pitch'd  Battle,  encountered  ai.J  put 
to  flight  the  Earl  or  Armagr.ae.  He  married  Margaret,  Daughter  of  Sir  Tbcmas  A  evilg  and  hdd  a  Son  by  her,  who  died  young.  So  that  leaving  no 
Child,  he  departed  this  Life  at  Greenwich  in  ^24.,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Edmundjlury  in  Suffolk,  leaving  his  Nephew  'J*tn,  Earl  of  Somcrfet,  his  Heir, 
who  was  twenty-three  years  old.     Sandf.  Geneal.   p.  263. 

(2)  Being  accompanied  with  'lhomai  Mfntacute  T.arl  of  Salijbury,  Michael  de  la  Pole  Earl  of  Suffolk,    the  Lord  Scales,   the  Lord   Feyninget,  Sir 

John  Fajtdtf,  Mallei  of  the  Houlhold,  6Tc.  Hall,  fol-  S4. After  the  taking  of  tht  Town,  Sir  Henry  Mourner,    and  Sir  Kuhaid  Vernon  were 

appointed    Governors  ot  it.      Ibid. 

^3)  And  the  Lord  of  Gratiille  »lfo  declared  for  the  Englijh.     P.Daniel,  Vol.  VI.  p.  S. 
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tualion,  it  was  alinofi  impregnable.  The  tail  of  Saltf- 
bury  having  formed  the  blockade,  left  the  Eari  of  Svjfolk 
(i)'with  fome  troops,  and  marched  himfclf  to  other  con- 
qtiefts.  In  June,  he  became  mailer  of  Vertus,  Sezanne, 
Epernay,  and  fome  other  places. 

Meanwhile,  King  Chailes,  to  whom  the  keeping  of 
fome  towns  in  thofe  parts  was  of  great  confequence,  or- 
dered Tannegui  du  Chat  el  to  relieve  Montaigu.  The  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  who  had  left  but  few  troops  before  that 
caftle,  fearing  fome  misfortune,  pofted  immediately  to 
their  afliftance.  He  made  fuch  fpeed,  that  Tannegui  du 
ChiHel,  who  was  now  far  advanced,  finding  himfelf  too 
inferior  to  the  EngliJIj,  was  forced  to  retire  into  Burgundy, 
where  the  French  had  lately  furprized  Macon  and  Crevant, 
at  the  two  extremities  of  that  Province.  Salisbury  fol- 
lowed, but  not  being  able  to  overtake  him,  refolved  to 
befiege  Crevant,  a  ftrong  place  upon  the  Tonne,  three 
leagues  above  Auxerre. 

Charles  had  no  fooner  received  this  news,  but  he  or- 
dered Stuart,  who  was  lately  reinforced  from  Scotland,  to 
draw  fome  troops  out  of  the  neighbouring  garrifons,  and 
join  du  Chatel,  in  order  to  attempt  the  relief  of;  Crevant, 
All  thefe  forces  together  made  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
Men,  whereof,  by  order  of  the  King,  the  Marfhal  de 
Sevcrac  went  and  took  the  command.  But  as  it  required 
lome  time,  before  they  could  be  joined  in  one  body,  Sa- 
lisbury had  fufficient  leifure  to  take  the  place.  After  that, 
not  knowing  yet  the  defigns  of  the  French,  he  joined 
Suffolk  before  Alontaigu. 

VVhilft  thefe  things  paffed  in  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  caufed  Or/ay  to  be  befieged,  a  fmall  place  between 
Paris  and  Montlhen.  The  garrifon  holding  out  fix 
weeks,  and  furrendering  only  at  extremity,  he  refolved 
to  make  them  an  example,  for  a  terror  to  the  other 
fmall  towns.  All  the  oificers  and  foldiers  were  carried 
away  priloners  to  Paris,  and  ordered  to  be  put  to  death. 
But,  happily  for  them,  the  duchefs  of  Bedford  meeting 
them  as  they  were  going  to  punilhment,  Hopped  the  exe- 
cution, and  obtained  their  pardon. 

Mean  tiine,  the  French  army,  drawn  together  in  Aux- 
errois,  marched  to  Crevant,  which  they  had  not  beer)  able 
to  relieve,  and  befieged  it.     The  army  was  commanded 
by  the  Marfhal  de  Sevcrac,  who  had  under  him  du  Chdtel, 
Stuart,  Ventadour,  and  fome  other  officers  of  note.      The 
duchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy,  then  at  Dijon,   fent  imme- 
diately to  the  Marfhal  Toukngeon,  and  all  the  Burgundian 
Nobles,  to  try  to  relieve   Crevant.     At  the  lame  time, 
(he  defired  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  join  her  Generals,  in 
order  to  raife  the  iiege.      Salisbury  was  very  fcniible,  how 
necellary  it  was  to  comply  with  the  duchefs's  requeft,   and 
therefore  leaving  part  of  his  troops  before  Montaigu,  the 
garrifon  whereof  was  reduced  to  twenty  Men,  repaired  to 
Auxerre,  and  joined    the  Burgundians.      Next  day,  they 
marched  together  to  Crevant.     They  had  in  all,  but  fix 
thouland  Men  (2),  however,  they  were  fome  of  the  beft 
foldiers  then  in  Europe.     The  Befiegers,  hearing  of  their 
march,  railed  the  fiege  in  order  to  meet  them,  and  pofted 
themfelves  at  fome  diilance  from  Crevant,  upon  a  Hill, 
where  it  was  very  difficult  to  force  them.     The  refolu- 
tion   of  the  French  Generals,  furprized  the   Engli/h  and 
Burgundians,  who  feeing  no  poflibility  of  attacking  them 
in  that  port,  altered  their  rout,  and,  as  if  they  had  lome 
other  deiign,  pafTed   the  Tonne  at  Cologn-le-l  imeux,   with 
intent  to  repafs  it  at  fome  other  place,  and  proceed  to  Cre- 
vant.    The  French  finding,    that   by   this  march,    their 
ilution  on   the  Hill  was  become  ufelefs,  defcended,  and 
pofted  themfelves  by  the  River-fide,  in  order  to  defend  the 
paffage.     The  two  armies  remained  above  three  hours  fa- 
cing one  another,    with   the  river  between   them.      At 
length,  a  body  of  Englijh  gaining  a  certain  bridge,  with- 
rtood  the  efforts  of  the  French  army  with  uncommon  re- 
folution,  and  gave  the  reft  of  the  troops  time  to  come  to 
their  fupport.     This  action,  which  was  one  of  the  boldeft, 
was  performed   with  that  braver)',    order,  and  conduct, 
that  it  was  not  poffible  for  the  French  to  beat  them  from 
the  bridge.      As  foon  as  all  the  Englijh  and  Burgundians 
were  over,  they  fo  vigoroufly  attacked  their  enemies,  that 
they   put  them  to  rout.      The   Marfhal  de  Severac  was 
blamed  for  retiring  too  foon,  and  leaving  Stuart  engaged 
with  his  Scotch  troops.     There  was   flain  on  the   fpot, 
above  five  hundred  (5),  moft  of  them  Scots.     As  many 
more  were  made  priloners,  among  whom  were  Stuart, 
and  Xaintrailles,  with  forty  officers  of  note. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  French  on  this  occafion,  ren- 
dering them  uncapable  to  keep  the  field  before  a  victori- 
ous army,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  returned  to  the  blockade 


of  Montaigu.  A  few  df.p.  after  his  arrival,  the  place  ca-  1423. 
pitulated,  and  the  fortifications  were  demolifhed.  Then, 
being  apprehenfive  of  no  oppofition  from  the  French,  he 
divided  his  army  with  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  took  Ma- 
con, whilft  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  finiihed  the  conquefis  of 
Champagne.  After  that,  Salisbury  entered  the  Ifle  of 
France,   and  took  Coucy,  and  fome  other  caftlcs. 

Iri  the  mean  time,  the  Regent  had  laid  fiege  to  Crctoy,  Sieg, .-_•><.' 
a  town  in  Picardy,  fituated  on  the  Somme,   over-againft("'<'''' 
St.  Valery.      Ralph  Boteler  had   the  management  of  thiSMcmftrekt. 
fiege,   which  employed  him  till  Oclober.     At  laft,  James 
d'Harccurt,  governor  of  the  town,  agreed  to  furrender  it 
the  lit  of  March  next,  if  not  relieved  by  that  time.    This 
fort  of  capitulation  was  very  common  in  thofe  days.     On 
the  day  fixed  for  the  relief,  or  furrender  of  the  place,  the 
Befiegers  drew  up  under  the  walls,  expecting  their  ene- 
mies.     This  was  called  Temr  'Journee.     If  no  army  ap- 
peared that  day  to  give  them  battle,  the  place  was  furren- 
dered  according  to  -the  capitulation.     Though  the  gover- 
nor of  Crotoy  had  given  ample  time  to  prepare  for  his  re- 
lief, Charles  was  not  in  condition  to  attempt  it,  and  the 
town  was  furrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  battle  of  Crevant  was  the  more  prejudicial  to 
Charles's  affairs,  as  he  loft  many  officers  of  diftinction, 
fome  whereof  were  flain,  and  the  reft  prifoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englijh  or  Burgundians.  Among  the  prifo- 
ners, Xaintrailles  was  the  perfun  for  whom  the  King  was 
moil  concerned,  knowing  him  to  be  one  of  the  bravett 
officers  in  the  kingdom,  and  moft  capable  of  doing  him 
fei  vice.  Though  lie  had  not  much  money,  he  fent  him  Charles 
however  wherewithal  to  nay  his  ranfon.      Xaintrailles  ve-  "V" 

1         ,  r  11  1       1  ■      r  1  •  1       v-.        Xaintrailles. 

ry  thankfully  received   tins  favour,  and  to  give  the  King  Han-  Guife 
fcnfible  marks  of  his  gratitude,  prelenily  after  his  releafe,  "rd  Com- 
found  means  to  furnrize  Henn  and  Guife.     At  the  fame  Ee?"c  '?*'"■ 

r         TT-  I/-  1  i-  1      1         IM        1  •.  I'V JiirMxe.    - 

time,   La  Hire  or  f  igncles,  did  the  like  by  Ccrnpeigne.         Ttey  ..-.c 

The  lofs  of  thefe  places  gave  the  Regent  no  fmall  un- ' -:j:- ■■'• 
eafinefs,  as  it  obliged  him  to  keep  his  forces  near  Paris, 
in  (pite  of  the  projects  lie  had  formed.  As  he  could  not 
execute  his  defigns  till  the  French  were  expelled  the  nor- 
thern Provinces,  he  ordered  the  three  towns  taken  by  fur- 
prize,  to  be  befieged  all  at  once.  If  I  fhould  flay  to  re- 
late the  circumftances  of  all  the  fieges  on  both  fides,  du- 
ring this  war,  it  would  infenhbly  iead  me  into  numberlefs 
relations,  for  which  few  people  would  be  concerned.  The 
beft  way  will  be  to  keep  to  generals,  and  only  mention 
the  beginnings  and  events  of  the  fieges. 

The  Regent's  deiign  being,  as  I  laid,  to  retake  thefe 
three  places,  the  Earl  of  Ligny  inverted  Flam,  and  the 
Marfhal  de  ITjle-Adam  made  an  attempt  upon  Compiegne. 
But  fife- Adam  falling  into  an  ambufh  laid  for  him  by  La 
Hire,  loft  three  hundred  of  his  Men.  Neverthelefs  he 
obliged  his  enemy  to  keep  within  the  walls.  After  Ligny 
had  taken  Ham,  he  inverted  Guife.  Xaintrailles,  who 
commanded  in  that  place,  perceiving,  that  with  his  few 
troops  he  fliouid  make  but  a  faint  refiftance,  went  away 
in  queft  of  relief.  But  inftead  of  fucceeding  in  his  defign, 
he  fell  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  and 
Guife  furrendered  immediately.  After  that  Ligny  joined 
I'ljie-Adam  before  Compiegnc,  and  La  Hire  was  forced  at 
laft  to  capitulate.  So,  all  the  advantage  Charles  gained 
by  taking  the  three  places,  was  making  the  Regent  lole 
time,  which  however  was  no  fmall  matter,  confidering 
the  iituation  of  his  affairs. 

After  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  taken  part  with  tbechar.'es 
Englijh,    Charles  law  nothing  in  France  able  to  fupport"  ™«« 
him,  and  therefore  refolved  to  apply  to  foreign  Princes,  ti'  J 
for  affiftance.     He  could  hope  for  aid,  only  from  Philip  mi.,,,. 
Alaria  Vifconii  Duke   of  Milan,  and  the  Scots.     Philip 
was  Uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  confequently  a 
friend  of  the  Houfe  of  I'alois.     His  affairs  being  then  in 
a  good  fituation,  he  fent  King  Charles  a  thoufand  Men  at 
arms,  and  five   hundred  Lance:.,   at  the  time  when   the 
lofs  of  the  battle  of  Crevant  had   made  him  defpair  of 
keeping  the   field.     Thefe  troops  being  arrived   on    the 
borders  of  France,   Grolt'e  governor  of  Lyonnois,  and  Cu- 
lant,    lately  made  admiral,  went   to   receive   them.      As 
they  were  entering  Baujclois,  the  governor  of  la  Fuffiere 
fent  the  Generals  word,  that  he  was  in  negotiation  with 
Toukngeon,  Marfhal  of  Burgundy,  to  furrender  the  town, 
and  as'  the  Marfhal  knew  nothing   of   their  march,    it 
would  be  eafy  to  furprize  him  when  he  came  to  take  pof- 
feffion.     This  ilratagem  was  executed  with  fuch  fecrecy, Touloneeon 
that  Toukngeon  entering  la  Fuffiere  with  feven  hundred      ■  Priji- 
Men,  was  made  prifoner  with  all  his  followers.      TJie  '  ' 
Duke  his  mafter  exchanged  him  afterwards  for  Stuart  u- 
ken  at  Crevant. 


(1)  mehatth  laT-M. 

(2)  /iW/l'ays,  there  were,  of  Englif.mcn  and  Eurgurrdiat:; ,  abcut  fifteen  thoufand  Men-     And  ameng  them,  the  JLurds  WillcvgH  .' 
Sir  Thomas  Rawpjtori,  Sir  J'b    I'-         v.  Sir  Ti  mas  Fleming,  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Reginald  Grey,  &c.  to!.  85. 

(3)  Several  Lout.,  tigliLem  hundred  Knights  and  Efquires,  brides  common  Soldiers ;  and  three  thoufand  .'Sat:.     Olthe/Tj    ;,  were  flain,  Sii  ''/■'• 
Crty,  SaJTiUiam  Halle,  Sir  Gilbert  Hallcl,  and  Riebard ap  Madtxke,     Hall,  i^d. 
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This,  little  advantage  was  not  capable  of  Comforting 
Kin?;  Charles  for  all  his  loifes.  But  fhortly  after,  he  had 
a  frefh  occafion  of  joy,  in  the  news,  that  a  body  of  Eng- 
l:jh  troops  were  defeated  in  Maine  with  great  lofs.  "John 
de  la  Pole,  Brother  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  knowing  the 
Fnnch  had  no  army  in  the  field,  departed  from  Norman- 
dy with  a  body  of  troops  drawn  out  of  feveral  garrifons, 
and  throwing  himfelf  into  Anjou,  burnt  the  Suburbs  of 
Angers.  After  that,  be  retired  with  a  booty  of  twelve 
thoufand  head  of  cattle,  taken  in  his  incurfion.  Whilft 
be  was  employed  in  this  expedition,  the  Earl  of  Aumarle, 
governor  of  Anjou,  afiembled  fome  troops  to  Hop  his  pro- 
gress. The  young  Duke  of  Alenfon,  Loheae,  Coulonge, 
the  Baftard  of  Alenfon,  and  feveral  others,  joining  him  with 
what  troops  they  could  draw  together  (1),  he  overtook 
the  Engli/h  at  Gra-udle  in  Maine.  Pole  perceiving  it  was 
impofhble  to  drive  away  his  booty  without  fighting,  diew 
up  his  troops,  and  intrenching  himfelf  with  his  carriages 
in  the  front,  received  the  French  with  great  refolution. 
But  whilft  his  Men  were  couragioufly  fighting,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy  attacking  them  in  the  rear,  it  was  not 
poffible  for  them  to  defend  themfelves  on  two  fides.  Af- 
ter a  very  obltinate  refiitance,  they  were  at  length  defeat- 
ed with  the  Iofi  of  fourteen  hundred  Men  (2),  and  all 
their  booty.  Po/eh\mi"c\i  was  taken  prifoner  (3).  Charles's 
flatterers  would  have  made  him  believe,  he  was  revenged 
for  the  bnfinefs  of  Crevant.  But  there  was  a  wide  diffe- 
rence between  thele  two  actions,  with  refpecf  to  the  con- 
fequence.  The  battle  of  Gravclle  did  not  affec/t  the  affairs 
of  the  EngUJh,  whereas  that  of  Crevant  had  almoit  ruined 
Charles. 

This  fuccefs  however  ferved  to  raife  his  hopes,  efpccial- 
Iy  when  it  was  feconded  with  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
five  thoufand  Men,  brought  him  from  Scotland  by  the 
Earl  of  Buchan.  This  Lord  had  returned  into  his  own 
country,  to  take  care  of  the  interefts  of  his  new  Matter, 
to  whom  he  was  entirely  devoted.  The  great  Men  of 
Scotland  were  very  much  inclined  the  fame  way.  The 
new  Regent  being  a  Prince  ot  no  great  genius  and  credit, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Earl  his  Brother  to  do  King 
Charles  fervice.  By  his  care  and  foliicitations  he  procured 
an  aid  of  five  thoufand  Men,  commanded  by  Archibald 
Earl  of  Dowglaj's  his  father-in-law  (4).  Dowglafs  was  a 
Lord  of  great  repute  in  his  own  country,  on  account  of 
his  quality,  riches  and  alliances,  but  Hill  more  confidera- 
ble  for  his  merit  and  experience  in  military  affairs.  At 
Rochel  he  landed  his  troops,  which  could  never  more  fea- 
fonably  arrive.  Charles  plcafed,  as  may  be  imagined,  to 
fee  thefe  fupplies,  loaded  the  principal  Scotch  officers  with 
honours,  careffes,  and  favours.  He  had  already  conferred 
on  the  Earl  of  Buchan  the  higheft  military  pott,  to  which 
he  could  make  no  addition.  Dowglafs  was  created  Duke 
of  Tourainc.  Stuart  was  made  Baron  d'  Aubigni,  and  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Evreux,  with  licence  to  quarter  his  arms 
with  thofe  of  France.  To  give  the  Scots  a  farther  mark 
of  his  efteem  and  confidence,  Charles  chofe  out  of  them  a 
company  of  guards,  which  in  procefs  of  time  was  increa- 
fed  to  a  regiment.  In  fhort,  he  forgot  nothing,  that 
could  help  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  Scots,  in  order  to 
ingage  them  to  fend  him  greater  fupplies,  or  make  a  pow- 
erful diverfion  in  England. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Charles  began  to  flourifli,  by  the 
fuccours  of  the  Scots  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  withffand  his  enemies.  His  joy  at  the  arri- 
val of  thefe  troops,  was  preceded  by  the  Satisfaction  of 
having  a  Son  born  on  the  4th  of  July  the  fame  year.  He 
gave  the  young  Prince  the  name  of  Lewis  with  the  title  of 
Dauphin. 

Betides  thefe  happy  fuccefies,  which  gave  new  life  to 
King  Charles,  an  event  was  preparing  in  his  favour,  that 
was  no  lefs  proper  to  rcftorc  his  affairs :  I  mean  [the  Earl 
of  Richemont's  change,  who  drew  after  it  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne.  Richemcnt  having  confummated  his 
marriage  at  Dijon,  where  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  came 
with  the  Dauphinefs  his  Sifter,  went  and  paid  a  vifit  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Paris.  During  his  flay,  he  fre- 
quently intimated  to  the  Duke,  that  he  was  extremely 
defirous  of  commanding  the  EngUJh  arm}',  to  which  he 


offered  to  join  a  confidcrable  body  of  the  Duke  his  Brother':  1423. 
troops.  But  the  Regent  did  not  think  proper,  to  lit  at 
the  head  of  his  army  a  young  foreign  Prince,  who  had 
never  commanded  in  chief,  nor  even  ferved  fince  the 
battle  of  Azincourt.  The  Earl  of  Richemont,  who  was 
extremely  haughty  and  felf-conceited,  could  not  brook  this 
refufal.  He  confidered  it  as  a  great  affront,  and  from  that 
time  rcfolved  to  be  revenged.  We  (hall  fee  hereafter  how 
he  executed  his  reiblution. 

Shortly  after,  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  r"-:'f- 
a  truce  for  Lyranois  and  Burgundy.     This  truce  was  abfo-  BJd *£"%. 
lutely  necefiary  for  thefe  tv/o  Provinces,  as  well  as  for  ne- 
ttle Duke  of  Savoy,  by   whofc  means  it  was  procured. 
His  fubjedts  and  the  inhabitants  of  Burgundy  and  Lyonnois 
not  being  able  to  live  without  trading  together,  the  war 
was  very  detrimental  to  thefe  two  Provinces. 

Whilft  France  was  the  Seat  of  war,  England  enjoyed  a  *ff*<" '/ 
profound    tranquillity,    by   the   good   order  eftablifhed  in  j^'p^ 
the  government.     In  the  month  of  May  (5),    Edmund x.  p.  asi. 
Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  was  made  governor  of  Ireland, '' "'   r 
with   a  very  extenfive  authority.     Policy  required  that,  ^j1^" 
during  the  King's  minority,  this  Prince  fhould  be  remo-  Ireland, 
ved   from   the  kingdom,  on   account  of  his  right  to  the 
crown.     Not  that  he  had  given  occafion  by  his  conduct 
for  any  fufpicion.     But  it  was  not  impofhble,  that  even 
without  his  confent,  he  might  prove  the  caufe  of  commo- 
tions, which  the  wifdom  of  the  council  was  willing  to 
prevent.     He  did  not  depart  till  February  or  March  the 
next  year. 

The  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  20th  of  Oclober,A  Sub/idy 
granted  the  King  a  fubfidy  (6)  for  the  fupport  of  the  war^*^ 
in  France,  where  King  Charles  ftill  kept  his  ground,  not-  Alt 
withltanding  the  great  difproportion  between  his  and  his  Aa"  :     ■ 
rival's  forces  (7).  Xl  p' -  ■ 

I  have  obferved,  that  the  Scots  were  extremely  careffed  trean  t- 
by   King   Charles,   and  that  the  nation  began  to  follow^"', 
maxims  entirely  different,  from  what  they  had  done  du-  Sc'otbndar 
ring  the  Duke  of  Albany  a  regency.     The  Duke  of  Glo-  L'b"'i- 
cefter  and  the  council  of  England,  perceiving  this  altera-       p'  * 
tion,  which  might  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  King's 
affairs,  thought  it  necefiary  to  countermine  King  Charles's 
defigns,    by  means  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  prifoner  in 
England  ever  fince  1408.     To  that  end,  they  relolved  to 
fet  him  at  liberty,  upon  fuch  terms  as  fhould  attach  him 
to  the  interefts  of  England.     This  was  indeed  the  only 
way  to  ftop  the  career  of  the  Scotch  Nobles,  who  were 
aimoft  all  inclined  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  EngUJh. 
Whilft  the  council  was  thinking  how  to  proceed  without  a 
too  plain  difcovery  of  their  defign,  an  accident  in  Scotland 
faved  them  the  trouble  of  making  the  firft  advances. 

Aiurdac  Stuart,  Regent  of  Scotland  fince  the  death  of  Buchanan, 
the  Duke  of  Albany  his  Father,  had  three  Sons,  all  very 
ill-tempered,  and  who  created  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
becaufe  he  was  neither  able  nor  fteddy  enough  to  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  The  youngeft  asking 
one  day  for  a  certain  Hawk,  and  being  denied,  wrung  the 
Bird's  neck,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  greatly  valued  by 
his  father.  This  action  convincing  the  Regent,  how  dif- 
ficult it  would  be  for  him  to  govern  the  nation  committed 
to  his  care,  fince  his  own  children  had  fo  little  refpect  for 
him,  he  afiembled  the  States,  and  propofed  a  negotiation 
with  England  concerning  their  King's  liberty.  A  mo- 
tion fo  agreeable  to  the  wifhes  both  of  Nobles  and  Peo- 
ple, was  received  with  joy  and  applaufe.  And,  not  to 
afford  him  time  to  repent,  ambafladors  were  immediately 
named,  and  impowered  to  negotiate  the  affair.  As  the 
council  of  England  flood  affected,  tlseie  ambafladors  met 
with  a  very  civil  reception,  and  corruniflioncrs  (8)  were 
prefentlv  appointed  to  treat  with  them.  The  commiffio-  Aft.  Pub. 
ners  inltructions  were,  that  they  fhould  confent  to  King  x'  P\29+> 
James's  liberty,  upon  the  following  terms:  That  the*9  ' 
captive  Prince  fhould  pay  the  King  the  fum  of  forty,  or 
at  leaft  of  thirty-fix  thoufand  marks,  for  his  expences  in 
England  during  his  captivity  :  That  a  truce  fhould  be 
made,  during  which  neither  of  the  two  Kings  fhould  affift 
the  other's  enemies.  Moreover,  they  were  ordered  to  in- 
timate to  the  Scotch  ambafladors,  that  it  would  be  very 
proper  to  marry  their  King  to  a  Princefs  of  the  Royal  Fa- 


(1)  Six  thoufand  Men-     Hall,   fol.  87.  (*)   Three  hundred.   hys  Hall,   ibid. 

(3)  With  Sir  "John  Baff'et,   'John  Aujord  Lieutenant  of  Fataife,  John  Clifton,  Henry  Mortimer,  and  fix  hundred  other  Perfons.     Halt,  ibid. 

(4.)   Buchanan  calls  him  his  Son-in-law,   1.  10. 

(5)  May  9.     Rymer's  Feed.   Tom.  X.   p.  185. 

(6)  Of  Twelve-pence  in  the  P^und  of  ail  Merchandize  exported  or  imported,  and  three  Shillings  of  every  Tun  of  Wine,  for  three  Years  ;  that  is,  the 
fame  Duties  en  the  Staple-ware,  and  Tunnage  and  Poundege;  as  before.  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  568..—  -In  this  Parliament  it  was  enacted,  That  becaufe 
Money  was  daily  carried  out  of  England  to  feveral  pans  of  Ft  attcc,  no  Gold  nor  Silver  fhould  Jor  the  future,  be  carried  cut  ot  the  Realm,  unlefs  for  the 
Charges  ot  the  War,  and  the  Payment  of  the  King's  Soldiers,  upon  pain  1 1  forfeiting  the  Sum  ot   Money  fo  carried  out  j  and  the  Informer  to  have  the 

fourth  part.     See  Statute- Boak. It  was  alfo  enacted,  That  if  any  Pcrfon,  committed  to  Piifon  for  High  or  Petty  -Treafon,  ihall  break  Prifin,  and 

cfcape,  it  (hall  lie  deemed  Petty-Trcafon,  and  his  G  eds  .'"hall  be  forfeited  to  the  Lcrd  of  the  Manor,  where  they  arc  found.  Upon  this  Statute,  Sir 
jfphtt  Mortimer,  wasaccufed,  for  attempting  to  breakout  of  the  Tower,  and  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at Tyburn,  Status  Ann.  p.  364,  365.  Cot- 
ton's At'ridg.  p.  56S. 

(7)  Anci  about  this  time  a  Reinforcement  of  ten  thoufand  Men  was  raifed  in  England,  and  fent  over  to  France  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     Hal.',  fol.  S7. 
(Sj  Thomas  Bifliop  of  Durham,  P  bilip  Bifliop  of  Wore  tfter,  Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Nprihuinberland,  Ralph  Neyill  Earl  cf  IVeftmertland,  Richard  Nevitl 

Waidsn  of  the  Eift-Marchcs,  Sir  Ralph  Cromewcll,  and  Sil  TbtmWi  Cbaviortb,  J;bn  H'odcvam  Aichddccn  of  the  Eaft-Ridij'.g,  and  R:i;rt  tfatcrtan. 
Rymer'i  Feed.  Turn,  X.  p-  294. 
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1      milv  of  England.     But  the  council  wifhed,  that  if  polli-     took,  by  Scalade,  Beaumont  upon  Oyfe,  a  fmall  town  in     1424 


F.Y/?  Csn/i- 
rence, 

September, 
p.  299. 


ble  this  motion  fhould  come  from  the  Scots. 

The  firft  conference  upon  this  affair  was  held  at  Tori  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  on  the  1  oth  of  the  fame 
month  the  plenipotentiaries  agreed,  that  'James  fhould 
have  his  liberty,  and  return  into  his  kingdom.  That  he 
fhould  pay,  at  feveral  times,  the  fum  of  forty  thoufand 
Marks,  and  give  hoftages  for  fecurity  of  payment.  In 
the  fecond  conference,  held  at  London  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, every  thing  relating  to  the  payment  of  the  money, 


the  Ifle  of  France,  fix  leagues  from  Pontoife. 

On  the  other  hand,   Petrinet  Graffet,  a  Burgundian  ad-  La  Charite 
venturer,   furprized  La  Charite,  a  place  of  great  impor--'1"^"2 
tance,  which  might  open  the  Englijh  a  paflage  over  the 
Loire,  and  enable  them  to  carry  their  acms  beyond  that 
river. 

The  taking  of  places  by  fnrprize  was  then  fo  frequent, 
that  it  is  ftrange,  the  daily  inftances  fhould  not  render  the 
governors  more  vigilant.     The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  ex- 


and  the  quality  of  the  hoftages,  was  fettled.     Then  it  was     tremely  concerned  to  fee,  that  as  he  promoted  the  exe- 


A  Match  Is 

agreed  upon 
between 
James  and 
Joanna  of 
Somerfet. 
p.  30: 


cution  of  his  projects,  by  taking  the  enemy's  towns  about 
Paris,  others  were  furprized,  which  retarded  his  defigns. 
His  fcheme  was,  as  I  obferved,  to  clear  the  northern  Pro- 
vinces, and  yet  he  could  not  accomplifh  it.     There  was  Beaumont 
no  end  of  it,  and  therefore  it  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  "taken. 


1414. 

Truce  bc~ 
tiutcn  Scot 
hind   and 
England. 
p.  32S. 


agreed,  that  the  King  of  Scot/and  fhould  marry  Joanna. 
Sifter  of  the  Duke  of  ( 1 )  Somerfet,  and  Niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Exeter  and  Bifhop  of  IVinchcJler.  On  account  of  this 
marriage,  which  was  Solemnized  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary next  year,  Henry,  or  the  council  in  his  name, 
3"-  abated  ten  thoufand  of  the  forty  thoufand  Marks  the  King  purfue  his  project,  to  take  Beaumont  from  the  French. 
of  Scotland  was  to  pay  (2).  For  that  purpofe,  he  opened  the  campaign  in  March,  with 

Matters  being  thus  fettled,  the  ambalTadors  of  both  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  Men.  After  he  had  recovered 
nations  finned  (3)  a  feven  years  truce,  to  commence  May  this  place,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  likewile  in  the  Ifle  of 
the  1  ft,  I424;  during  which,  each  of  the  two  Kings  was  France,  of  feveral  Caltles,  by  which  the  Parifians  were 
obliged  to  hinder  his  Subjects  from  doing  any  damage  to     very  much  incommoded 


the  other.  So,  by  this  treaty,  James  bound  himfeli  in- 
directly, to  recall  his  troeps  out  of  France,  before  May 
the  lft.  Nevertheless,  whether  he  neglected  to  fend  or- 
ders for  their  return,  or,  as  is  moft  likely,  his  Generals 
found  fome  pretence  to  evade  them,  thefe  troops,  as  will 
be  feen  prefently,  were  ftill  there  in  Auguft.     All  thefe 


Mi/lakes  of 


Whilft   he  was   employed    in  thefe  flight  expeditions,  The  French 
news  was    brought,    that  Giraut ,    a   captain    of  King/"'/'"** 
Charles's  party,  had   furprized   Ivry,  on  the  frontiers  of  "'*' 
Normandy.     He  ported  immediately  into  thofe  parts,  and,  /,  ;,  befeged 
not  to  give  the  French  time  to  provide  for  its  defence,  laid  *v  r/<?  Rc- 
fiege  to  the  town,  the  beginning  of  July.     Giraut  per-^'"'' 
negotiations  being   thus  ended,  James  was  conducted  to     ceiving  he  could  not  long  defend  it,  in  his  prefent  condi-  j.  chartier. 
the  borders,  and  fet  at  liberty  the  beginning  of  March.         tion,  capitulated  to  furrender^on  the  1  ;th  of  Augujl,  ifltapa*- 
An  Englijh  hiftorian  affirms,  that  before  James  quitted     not  relieved  by  that  time.     King  Charles  being  foon  in-  ^kj 
y^EnVufli  England,    he   fwore   fealty,    and   did  homage  to    young     formed  of  this  capitulation,  refolved  to  relieve  Lory  at  any  prepares  to 
Hrferians      Henry  in  Wind/or  caftle,  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scot-     rate,  and  to  employ  in  that  fervice  the  Italian  and  Scotch rtlievilny. 
concerning      ^^     jt  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  in  advancing  a  fact  of    troops  lately  arrived.     To  thefe,  he  joined  about  eleven  Ha 
Hollireft.''   fuch  importance,  and  fo  very  improbable,  this  hiftorian,     thoufand  Men,  drawn  out  of  feveral  provinces  and  garri- 
p.  jS7.         who  relates  the  very  words  of  the  oath  and  homage  (4),     fons ;  forefeeing,  that  without  a  great  Superiority  of  ioi- 
had  difcovered  the  fountain  from  whence  it  was  drawn,     ccs,  it  would  be  very  difficult   to  fucceed  in   his  defign. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  fince  John  Baliol,  all  the  Kings     All  thefe  troops  together,  made  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
of  Scotland  had  conftantly  refufed  this  homage.     For  we     fand  Men  (5),  which  was  formed  in  Maine.     Charles  had 
muft  not  reckon  among  the  Kings  Edward  Baliol,  who,     never  had  one  fo  numerous.     It  was  the  Earl  of  Buchan's 
to  a  (tend  the  throne  of  Scotland,  had  made  himfelf  Slave     place,  as  eonftable  of  Fiance,  to  command  in  chief.     But^,;  t, 
of  Ediuard  III.     But  not  to  take  things  fo  high,  it  will     he  was  pleafed  to  refign  that  honour  to  the  Earl  of  Dou-  Douglafi 
fuffice  to  remark,  that  Robert  III,  Father  of  James,  re-    ghifs  his  Father-in-law,  to  whom  the  King  fent  for  that"'"™"''' 
fufed  to  do  homage  to  Henry  IV  ;  and  that  iince,  there     purpofe  a  patent,  constituting  him  his  Lieutenant-General'^  ™/5/ 
had   been  no  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  nations,     of  the  whole   kingdom,  otherwife,    the  eonftable  could 
but  truces  only,    which   had  fettled   nothing   upon    this     not  have  been  under  his  command. 

head:  fo  James  was  upon  the  fame  terms  with  the  King         All   the  French  Nobles  of  Charles 's  party  repaired  to  He  does  not 
his  Father.     If  therefore  he  did  homage  to  Henry  VI,  it     the  army,  in  order  to  fhare  in  the  glory,  which  was  tt-™£*f'J' 
muft  have  been  by  virtue  of  a  new  agreement.     And  yet,     pected  from  this  expedition.     The   French  beginning  to  ringmh, 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  inftructions  of  the  Englijh  com-     march,  palled  on   the   12th  of  Augiff,  by   the  walls  of  Hall. 

uil,  a  town  in  Perch,  pofi'effed  by  the  Englijh.     The 


miffioners,  that  they  had  any  orders  upon  that  point. 
The  conventions  of  the  Plenipotentiaries,  appointed  to 
treat  concerning  the  liberty  of  King  James,  make  no 
mention  of  this  homage,  though  they  are  very  large  up- 
on things  of  much  lefs  importance.  Neither  has  the 
treaty  of  truce  any  thing  like  it.  In  fhort,  in  above 
thirty  feveral  acts,  extant  in  Rymer's  Collcclion,  concern- 
ing the  affairs  negotiated  in  the  years  14.23  and  1424, 
between  the  Englijh  and  Scots,  there  is  not  one  Syllable 
alluding  to  any  Such  thing.  Upon  all  thefe  accounts,  it  is 
to  be  prefumed,  in  my  opinion,  that  what  is  advanced  by 
this  hiftorian,  and  by  feveral  others  after  him,  concerning 


Verneu 

next  day,  they  came  in  fight  of  the  Englijh  army,  which 
was  advantagioufly  intrenched  before  lvry.  DouglaJ's 
had  no  fooner  viewed  the  enemy's  camp,  but  he  judged 
it  impoffible  to  be  attacked.  So,  altering  his  defign  on 
a  fudden,  he  immediately  returned,  and  refolved  to  lay 
fiege  to  Verneuil.  He  reckoned,  he  fhould  have  time  fo 
to  fortify  his  camp,  as  to  expect  the  Englijh  with  advan- 
tage ;  or,  in  cafe  they  would  not  venture  to  attack  him, 
the  taking  of  Verneuil,  would  make  the  King  ample 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  lvry.  Upon  his  appearing  before  „  _  .  . 
Verneuil,    the  garrilon  prepofteroufly  imagined,    he  was  verneuil  ' 


the  pretended  homage  at  IVindfor,   is  the  pure  effect  of     come   from   defeating  the  Englijh  before  lvry;  taking  'Vibrraitntt 


their  prejudice.  They  verily  believed,  as  many  do  fti 
that  this  homage  was  due  from  the  King  of  Scotland;  and 
accordingly  they  imagined,  the  captive  King  would  not 
be  fuffered  to  depart,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  it. 
But,  befides  the  reafons  which  the  King  of  Scotland  had 
to  refufe  this  homage,  the  filence  of  the  records  in  the 
Collcclion  of  the  Publick  Ads,  feems  to  me  a  clear  demon- 
ftration.     The  reader  may  look  back   to  what  has  been 


Beaumont 

taken  by  the 
French. 
-V.;  iftrtlet. 


for  granted,  that  with  fo  great  a  fuperiority,  he  would ' 
never  return  thus  without  action.  In  this  belief,  which 
the  French  took  care  not  to  deftroy  (6),  they  furrendered 
upon  the  firft  Summons,  and  DouglaJ's  garriSoned  the  place 
with  French. 

Upon  news  oS  the  march  of  the  French,  the  Earl  of  ^  j.   j   „ 
Salisbury  haftened   to  join   the  Regent,  with  a  thoufand  Salisbury 
Men  at  arms,  and  two  thoufand  Archers,  who  arrived  at"'"P'c's 
faid  upon  this  Subject,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  where     the  camp  on  the   1 4th.     So,  the  EngliJIi  army  was  about    c    r£"  ' 
the  rights  of  the  Englijh  and  Scots  were  fufficiently  explain-     fifteen  thoufand  ftrcng. 

On  the   15  th  of  Augujl,  Ivry  opened  her  gates  to  ther       (ur_ 
Befiegers,    purfuant  to  the  capitulation;    and   next  day, renders. 
the  Regent  marched   to  Verneuil,  where  the  French  ftill  The  Regent 
remained.      When   he  came  within   a  league  of  their  ifff^'h. 

Bioruii. 

(1)  John  Beaufort,  Son  of  John  Marquifs  of  Doife!,  Son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Katharine  Styinfcrd,  was  not  created  Du-ke  of  Scnrerfet,  and  Earl  of  Ken- 
dale,  till  the  21ft  of  Henry  VI.  Dugiale.     See  Note  (i)  p.  537.    Joanna  is  called  in  Xymtr'l  Ford.   Sifter  of  the  Earl  of  Scmerft.    Tom.  X.  p.  323. 

(z)  He  engaged  to  pay  forty  tliout*nd  Pounds  in  all ;  vita,  ten  thoufand  Marks  within  fix  Months  after  his  return  into  Scotland,  and  ttn  thoufand 
Marks  every  Year  afterwards,  til!  the  whole  was  paid.  And  he  delivered  twenty  eight  Hoftages,  and  the  Towns  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
Aberdeen,  as  a  Security.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  X.  p.  307,  322,  326,  327,  333. 

(3)  March  28.     Ibid.  p.  332. 

(4)  "  \Jantis  Stuart,  Kyng  of  Scottcs,  ihal  be  true  and  faithfull  unto  you,  Lorde  Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Kyng  of  Engla'ide  and  Fratfiee,  the 
"  noble  and  iupcriour  Lorde  ot  the  Kyngdome  of  Scotlandc,  and  unto  you  I  make  my  Fidelitie  for  the  fame  Kyngdome  of  ScotlanJe,  whiche  1  holde  and 
4*  claime  to  holde  of  you  ;  and  I  thai  beare  you  my  Faithe  and  Fidelitie  of  Life  and  Lymme,  and  worldly  Hcnor  againft  al  Men  ;  and  faithfully  1  lhall 
"  knowledge,  and  mall  do  to  you  Service  due  of  the  Kyngdome  of  Seotlar.de  aforclaid,  fo  Gcd  help  me  anu  thefe  holy  Evangdiltcs.  Hcllmgjh,  p.  587. 
Hall,   fol.  86.     Stow's  Ann.  p.  364. 

(5)  P.  Dantclhys,  it  confided  of  about  fourteen  thoufand  Men,  half  of  whom  were  Scots.  Tom.  VI.  p.  14.  According  to  Hall,  there  were  in  it 
fifteen  thoufand  French  and  Bretons,  and  five  thoufand  Scots,  which  is  more  pi.  hi  1.1c,  and  more  agreeable  to  Rapist's  Account,   Fol.  S8. 

(6)  The  French  lold  the  Garrifon,  That  they  had  difcomfitcd  and  flain  all  the  Engljh  Army,  and  the  Regent,  with  a  fmall  Number,  had  faved  himfelf 
by  the  Swiftncfs  of  his  Horfe.  Whereupon  tile  Inhabitants  of  yemeuil  giving  (as  Hal:  cxpreflcs  it,1  '°°  light  cri.d;r  to  thefe  French  Fablers,  epemd  their 
tiatcs  to  them,  Hall,  fol.  88. 

3  Camp, 


ed. 

Whilft  the  King  of  Scotland's  liberty  was  negotiating 
in  England,  the  war  was  continued  in  France,  with  vari- 
ous fuccefs.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year,   the  French 
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1424.      Camp,    he  fent  a  Herald   to  offer  them  Battle.     At  the 
fame  time,  he  bid  him  teil  Douglafs,  he  was  come  to  take  a 
Bit  with  him  ;  to  which  the  other  .replied,  he  Jlmdd  find 
the  Cloth  laid.      Naturally,  it  Was  the   Duke  of  Bedford's 
anJrrftfwi   Bufinefs  to  advance,  fince  he  was  in  queft  of  his  Enemies: 
to  wait  their  t^u1    knowing    the    impetuous    Humour   of  the  Preh  h, 
hI'il"  he  did  not  queition,   that  being  fuperior   in  number,     they 

would  come  and  attack  him,  and  therefore  refolved  to 
expect  them.  For  that  purpofe,  he  chofe  an  advantagi- 
ous  Poft  for  his  Camp,  and  for  the  Field  of  Battle,  a 
Ground  flanked  by  a  Hill,  on  which  he  placed  two  thou- 
fand  Archers.  He  ordered  his  foremoft  Ranks  to  take 
fuch  Piles,  as  the  late  King  his  Brother  had  fo  fucccfsfully 
ufed  in  the  Battle  of  Azincourt,  for  the  better  refilling  the 
Efforts  of  the  French  Horfe,  among  whom  were  all  the 
Nobles.  In  this  pofture,  he  waited  the  Enemies  Reso- 
lutions, hoping  they  would  be  fo  imprudent  as  to  attack 
him  in  this  Poft  ;  and  lie  was  not  deceived  in  his  Ex- 
pectation. 
iiffatwisin  T"e  Earl  of"  Douglafs  having  viewed  himfelf  the  Eng- 
tk<  French  lijl)  Camp,  called  a  Council  of  War.  He  rcprefented, 
CcuntU  if  tjlat  thL.  ]3uke  of  Bedford,  inftead  of  advancing,  deligned 
to  fight  with  advantage,  on  «.  Ground  cholen  by  him- 
felf; and  therefore,  it  was  by  no  means  proper  to  attack 
him  in  that  Place.  That  the  danger  the  King's  Affairs 
would  be  in,  was  of  fo  great  a  Confequence,  that  he 
thought  a  Battle  was  not  to  be  hazarded.  That  however, 
if  it  was  judged  necellary  to  figlit,  the  beft  way  would 
be  to  chufe  an  advantagious  Poft,  and  there  expect  the 
Enemy,  in  order  not  to  ingage,  till  after  fuch  Precautions 
were  taken,  as  would  in  fome  mealure  warrant  Succefs. 
This  advice  coming  from  a  Foreigner,  was  thought  too 
cautious  by  fome  of  the  Council.  Amidft  the  Debate;,  a 
Party  was  formed  againft  the  General,  headed  by  Ayme- 
ri,  Vifcount  of  Narbonne.  This  Lord  reprefented,  that, 
if  with  fuch  a  Superiority,  a  Battle  was  avoided,  the  re- 
putation of  the  King's  Arms  would  be  irreparably  loft. 
That  by  this  Cowardife  the  Troops  would  be  fo  terrified, 
that  there  would  be  no  poflibility  to  lead  them  againft 
Enemies,  who  were  avoided,  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  attacked.  That  the  King's  Affairs  were  not  to  be 
reftored  without  fome  great  Action  ;  and,  as  there  could 
not  be  a  fairer  Opportunity  to  vanquifh  the  Enemy,  to 
neglect  it,  would  be  to  betray  the  Intereft  of  the  King 
and  Kingdom.  Notwithstanding  thefe  Reafons,  the  Con- 
ftable  and  oldeft  Captains  were  of  the  General's  Opi- 
nion. But  the  contrary  party  were  refolved  to  carry 
Natfcorne  their  Point.  Nat  bonne,  their  Head,  going  out  of  the 
/omiDoug-  (Jouncj]5  ordered  his  Banner  to  be  difplayed,  and  began  to 
matb  »/•  in  march  towards  the  Enemies.  They  who  were  of  his 
the  Emmy.  Mind  did  the  fame,  and  were  joined  by  all  the  Volunteers 
HaU.  0f  tne  Army.     Douglafs  was  enraged  at  this  Difobedience. 

But  neither  his,  nor  the  Conftable's  Authority,  was  ca- 
pable of  making  them  return.  Had  he  been  in  his  own 
Country,  he  would  have  left  thefe  rafti  men  to  perifh. 
But  as  he  was  in  a  foreign  Kingdom,  he  was  afraid  of 
being  taxed  with  Cowardife,  or  with  having  voluntarily 
iuffered  Part  of  his  Troops  to  be  loft.  Befides,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Difobedient  continually  increafing,  he  faw  him- 
felf forced,  though  with  extreme  Indignation,  to  march 
with  the  reft  of  the  Army.  When  they  faw  themfelves 
followed,  they  readily  left  the  General  the  Conduit  of  the 
Aimy,  congratulating  one  another  upon  having  conquer  • 
ed  his  Obftinacy.  Mean  while,  notwithstanding  the  Earl 
of  Douglafs  care,  his  Troops,  fearing  Victory  would 
efcape  them,  were  in  fuch  Dif'order  and  Confufion,  that, 
when  they  came  in  fight  of  the  Englijh,  they  were  almoft 
.  ,  quite  out  of  Breath.  However,  they  immediately  attack- 
Verneuil.  ed  them,  without  regarding  thofe  that  advifed  to  reft  a 
A^s- l6>  little  before  they  engaged.  The  Italians,  being  expofed 
to  the  Arrows  of  the  two  thoufand  Archers  on  the  Hill, 
were  the  firft  that  took  to  Flight.  The  French  and  Scots 
behaved  better,  but  had  to  deal  with  Soldiers  inured  to 
War,  who  were  not  eafily  frightened.  In  fhort,  the 
Leaders  feeing  the  attack  unfuccefslul,  and  themfelves 
liable  to  everlasting  Difgrace,  and  fome  even  juftly  fear- 
ing an  exemplary  Puniihment,  chofe  an  honorable  Death 
Hall.  before  a  fhameful   Retreat.     The  Earl   of  Douglafs,    the 

Earl  of  Buchan,  Narbonne,  Ventadour,  Gravillc,  Ram- 
hauillet  being  flain,  and  many  others  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  wounded,  there  was  fcarce  a  General  left  to  lead 
the  Soldiers  to  the  Charge.  So  the  whole  Army  was  ut- 
terly routed,  and  hotly  purfued.     Then  it  was,  that  the 
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greatefl  Slaughter  was  made,  as  it  ufually  happens  on  fuch    '  }"-■,» 
Occafions.      The  Italians  returning,    upon  a  falfe  Infor- 
mation that  their  Friends    had   the  Advantage,    met    the 
victorious  Englijh,  who  flew  many  more  of  them.     Thefe 
foreign  Troops  would  have  been   all  cut  in  pieces,    had 
not  the  Night  cooled  the  Ardor  of  the  Conquerors.     The 
French  and  Scots  loft  above  five  thoufand  Men   ( 1 1,    who 
lay  dead  on  the  fpot,  befides  a  great  number  of  Wounded 
and  Prifoners.     Among  the  laft  were  the  Marihal   de  la 
Fayette  and  Gaucour.       The  young  Duke  of  Alenfon,   who  D ■■'     I 
had  behaved  moft  gallantly,   was  found  among  the  Dead, 
with  fume  remains  of  Life,  and  by  the  extraordinary  Care 
of  the  Regent,   cured  of  his  Wounds.      But,    as  will   be 
feen  hereafter,  the  Recovery  of  his  Liberty  coft  him  dear. 
The  Englijh  loft  fixteen   or   feventeen    hundred    of   their 
braveft  Soldiers.       The    1 7th   of  Atignjl ,    the  next  day 
after    the    Battle,    the  Regent   inveftcd   Venieuil,    where  Vcmrail 
Rambure  commanded.     This  Governor  could   have  long/""""" '* 
defended  himfelf,  had  he  been  well  ftored  with  Provifions.  '*"  L"t'Sa' 
But  that  Want,    and  perhaps  the  Confternation  of   the 
Garrifon,  obliged  him  to  furrender  the  third  day.     There 
was  found    in  Vrucuil,    all   the  Baggage   of  the  French, 
Scotch,    and  Italian  Generals,    with  the  Money  defigned 
for   the  Payment  of  the  Army.      As   they  entered  the  Narfconnc'i 
Town,    the   Englijh  met  the  Corps   of  the   Vifcount    of'B'Jy 
Narbonne,    going  to  be  buried  ;  and,    becaufe  he  was  one"'"  G 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Murderers,  took  his  Body  and 
hung  it  on  a  Gibbet  (2). 

After  the  Battle  of  Vemeuil,  the  Regent  left  the  Com-  -*c'""r''\ 
mand  of  the  Army  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,   and   ported  '^'JfL'ty 
to  Paris,   where  fome  Mutineers  had  railed  a  Sedition,    in  <><  Rt&«h 
a  belief,    that  he  could  not  fail  of  being  defeated  by  the  Ha!1" 
French.     This  Commotion  was  appeafed  by  the  Death  of 
fome  of  the  Ring- Leaders :    However    it   convinced   the 
Regent,  that  he  muft  not  truft   to  the  Affection  of  the 
Parifians,  unlefs  it  was  in  his  Power  to  keep  them  always 
in  Awe. 

The  Earl    of  Salisbury  finding  himfelf  able  to  make  Salisbury 
fome  confiderable  Attempt,    entered  Maine  (3),    and  be-""?!"" 
fieged  Alans,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  and  one  of  the  Ha'li."'' 
ftrongeft  Cities  in  France.     The  Governor  made  a   long  Monflrclel. 
and   brave  Defence;    but  at  length,    defpairing  of  Relief, 
he  capitulated.     After  the  taking  of  Mans  (4),    the  Eng- 
lijh General  inverted  La  Fats  Bernard,    another  Place  in 
the   fame  Province,    which    could    hardly   be   carried   by 
Storm,  by  reafon  of  its  Situation.    Whilft  Part  of  his  Troops 
kept  this  Place   blocked  up,    he  over-ran  the  reft  of  the 
Province,  and  took  St.  SuJ'anne  ($),  with  fome  other  Places. 
He  hnifhed  this  glorious  Campaign,    and  the  Conqueft  of 
Maine,    with  taking  La  Ferte  Bernard  (6),   after  a  four 
Months  Blockade. 

The  Defeats  of  Crevant  and  Vemeuil,  had  thrown  Afavwatk 
King  Charles's  Troops,  and  all  his  Towns,  into  great  Evemfir 
Confternation.  Had  not  Winter  been  fo  near,  probably,  charla- 
the  Eng/ijl)  would  have  pufhed  their  Conquefts  farther. 
But  this  delay,  which  the  Seafon  gave  King  Charles, 
would  have  only  retarded  his  ruin  a  few  Months,  if  a 
favorable  and  unexpected  Event  had  not  given  him  time 
to  breathe.  I  mean  the  Quarrel  between  the  Dukes  of 
Glocejler  and  Brabant,  wherein  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  alfo  engaged.  It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  this  Affair 
caufed  the  Englijh  to  lofe  the  fatal  Moment,  which,  pro- 
bably, was  to  determine  the  ruin  of  the  Houfe  of  Valois, 
and  render  them  matters  of  all  France.  This  will  plain- 
ly appear  in  the  Sequel.  But  it  will  be  neceffary  firft, 
to  give  a  brief  Account  of  the  Rife  of  this  Quarrel,  which 
proved  fo  fatal  to  England. 

JVilliam  of  Bavaria,  late  Earl  of  Hainault,  had  by  The  Affair 
Alargaret  his  Countefs,  Daughter  of  Philip  le  Hardy,°f Hainantoi 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  an  only  Daughter  called  Jaqitelina, 
who  had  been  married  to  John  l'econd  Son  of  Charles  VI. 
"John  being  Dauphin  by  the  Death  of  his  elder  Brother 
Lewis,  died  at  Compiegne  in  141 b,  zmljaquelina  remain- 
ed a  Widow  at  her  Father's  Houfe.  The  Earl  her  Fa- 
ther dying  fhortly  after,  fhe  became  Heirefs  of  his  Do- 
minions, containing  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand  and  Frief- 
land.  So  noble  an  Inheritance  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  Addreffes  of  many  Princes.  But  the  Countefs  her 
Mother  being  defirous  to  procure  this  rich  Match  for  a 
Prince  of  her  own  Family,  caft  her  Eyes  on  'John  Duke 
of  Brabant,  her  Nephew,  and  perfuaded  her  Daughter 
to  marry  him.  This  Marriage  proved  unfortunate.  The 
new-married  Couple  foon  quarrelled,    for  Reafons  foreign 


(1)  By  the  Report  of  Motltjay,  French  King  at  Aims,  and  the  Englijh  Heralds  then  prefent,  there  were  flain,  of  French  and  Scot:,  nine  thoufand  feven 
hundud,  and  ut  the  Englijh,  two  tlmuiand  one  hundred.  Two  hundred  Gentlemen,  befides  many  common  Soldiers,  were  taken  PrifoDOS*  This  Battle, 
which  Rapin  places  on  the  16th  of  AuguJI,  is  laid  by  Hall  to  have  been  fought  on  die  27th  of  that  Month.     Hall,  fol.  90. 

(2)  Sii   Fillip  HjIl  was  made  Governour  of  Verneuil.     Ibid. 

(3)  At  the  Head  of  twelve  thoufand  Men       He  was  attended  by  the  Lord  Scales,  Sir  John  Montgomery,  Sir  Join  Fajlclf,  &c,    fall,  fol.  0.t. 
(4.)  Michael  ds  la  felt,  Earl  of  Svjolk,  was  made  Governorof  this  Town,  and  Sir  John  Fajhlff  his  Deputy.    Ibid. 

(t)  Of  which  Sir  Jotm  Pofbam  was  made  Governor.     Ibid. 

(6)  The  Regent  gave  it  to  llamas  MmtaOitt,  Earl  of  Salitiure,  and  his  Heirs.    Hall,  fol.  22. 
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to  our  Hiftory  (:).  Their  Quarrel  grew  to  that  height, 
that  Jaquelina  at  laft  caufed  herfelf  to  be  run  away  with, 
by  fome  Englijh  Knights,  who  carried  her  to  London.  I 
have  obferved  in  the  foregoing  Reign,  that  this  voluntary 
Rape  was  not  unknown  to  King  Henry  V.  Very  proba- 
bly, this  Monarch  had  then  thoughts  of  marrying  Jaquc- 
iiiia  to  the  Duke  of  Glocejler.   \ 

Upon  this  Princefs's  Arrival  in  England,  fhe  began  to 
think  of  annulling  her  Marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant. To  that  end,  fhe  applied  to  the  Anti-pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  who,  though  depofed  by  the  Council  of  Pi/a, 
perfdted  in  keeping  his  Title  and  Dignity.  The  pretended 
Pope,  overjoyed  at  being  addreffed  to,  nulled  Jaquelina's 
Marriage,  with  permiffion  to  marry  again.  But  whether 
Henry  V  was  afraid  of  disobliging  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Coufin-German  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  or  thought  it 
too  irregular  to  u(e  the  Difpenfation  of  a  Pope,  whom  he 
himfelf  acknowledged  not  for  fuch,  he  hailened  not  the 
Conclufion  of  the  projected  Marriage. 

Henry  dying  in  the  mean  while,    the  Duke  of  Glocejler 
believed,  he  ought  not  to  delay  any  longer  fo  advantagious 
a  Marriage.      He  cfpoufed  Jaquelina,    either  in  the  very 
Year  1422,  or  at  leaft  in  the  beginning  of  1423  (2);    for 
there  is  in   the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ads,    a  Petition 
dated  March  7,     1423,    and  prefented   to  him  under  the 
Title  of  Earl  of  Hainault  ($).     However  this  be,    the 
Duke  had  no  fooner  confummated   his  Marriage,    but  he 
thought  of  means  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  Duchefs's  Do- 
minions,    now    in    the    hands  of   the  Duke   of  Brabant. 
Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  forefeeing,  Jaquelina's 
third    Marriage    might  create  a   War  between    the   two 
Princes  her  Husbands,    had  a  Conference  upon   that   fub- 
jedt  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Amiens,  and  afterwards 
another  at  Paris  In  December   1423.     They  agreed,  that 
the  Decifion   of   this  Affair    fhould   be   left  to  the  Pope, 
as  the  proper  Judge  of   fuch  Cafes.     The  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant approved  of  the  Expedient,    becaufe  he  knew,    there 
was  no  fufRcient  Reafon   to   induce  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
annul  the  Marriage.     But  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  rejected 
it,  protefting  however,  he  was  ready  to  confent  to  a  rea- 
fonable  Agreement.      Mean  time,    he  made  Preparations 
to  fupport  his  Pretenfions,  whilft  the  Duke  of  Bedford  his 
Brother  was  triumphantly  profecuting  the  War  in  France. 
Mcnfirelet.  At  laft,     in  October   1424,    he  came  to  Calais  with  his 
Duchefs,    and   brought  with   him   a  Body  of  five   thou- 
fand  Men.     He  ftaid  there  till  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. 
The  Dutt  of     Though   the    Duke  of  Burgundy  was   intirely   in    the 
Burgundy      Duke  of  Brabant's  Intereft,    his  good  Underftanding  with 
the  Englijh  was  not  altered.     He  ftill   hoped,  the  Duke  of 
Glocejler  would  delift  from  his  Pretenfions ;  and  the  more, 
as  he  faw   the  Duke  of  Bedford  his  Brother,    ufing    his 
Endeavours  to  perfuade  him.     The  arrival  of  the  hnglijh 
Troops  at  Calais  alarmed  him   not,    being  vet   ignorant, 
they  were  deiigned  againft  the  Duke  of  Brabant.     Nay, 
very  likely,    they  were  fent  from  England  to  ftrengthen 
the  Regent.     And   therefore,    whilft    the   Duke  of  Glo- 
cejler ftaid  at  Calais,  Philip  was  at  Paris,    partaking  of 
the  Diverfions  and  Entertainments  made   by  the  Regent, 
on  account  of   his  glorious  Campaign.      At  his  return   to 


the  Occurrences  of  the  Year   1424,    with  what  palled  in     1424* 
England. 

Sir  John  Mortimer,    Uncle  of  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  Cotton's 
having  been  fome  time  Prilhner  in  the  Tower,  was  charged  f'"':.di' 
with  attempting  to  make  his  Eicape,    in  order   to  ft ir  up  3t0Wi 
an  Infurre£lion  in  Wales.      It  was  pretended,  his  defign  was 
to  proclaim  the  Earl  of  March  his  Nephew,  and  upon  his 
refufal,     to  proclaim   himfelf.       Whether   his  Crime  was 
proved,  or  it  was  thought  proper  to  make  awav  with  a  Per- 
fon,  who,  in  cafe  he  had  efcaped,  might  have  done  Mif- 
chief,  he  was  condemned  and  executed  (4). 

The  Earl  of  March  his  Nephew  did  not  long  furvive  Death  of  the 
him.      He  died  in  Ireland,    about  the  latter  end  of   the- '-:,/t./ 
Year,  without  any  Blue.     By  his  death,  the  Title  of  Earl  'xblDaii  of 
of  March,  and  his  Right  to  the  Crown  of  England,  from  Vcrk  bit 
which   he  was  excluded    by   the    Election  of  Henry  IV,  *■ 
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defcended  to  Richard  Duke  of  York  his  Nephew,  Son  of 
Ann  his  Sifter,  and  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  beheaded  at 
Southampton  in  1415.  All  the  Englijh  Hiltorians  unani- 
moully  affirm,  that  this  Prince,  then  under  Age,  bore 
not  yet  the  Title  of  Duke  of  York,  which,  according  to 
them,  was  not  conferred  upon  him  till  the  Parliament  of 
Leicejler  in  1426.  But  we  find  in  the  Collection  cj  the  Aa  Pi;1>- 
Publick  Arts,  that  he  is  ftiled  Duke  of  York,  in  an  Act ;;  '  - ' 
dated  February  26,  1421;,  that  is,  thirteen  Months  before 
the  Parliament  of  Leicejler,  where  he  was  only  made 
Knight  (;). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1423,  the  Affairs  of  King    ,*,, 
Charles  were  in  a  deplorable  Condition.      The  Battles  otsad 
Crevant  and  Verneul   had    deprived   h:m    of  his  Troops, 
and  beft  Generals.       He  had   neither  Money   nor  Credit.    .-' 
His  Revenues  being  all  mortgaged,  he  faw  himfelf  unable  p.  d 
to  bring  an  Army  into   the  Eield.     The  Dukes  of   Bur- 
gundy and  Bretagne,  the  two  moft  powert'il  VaiTals  of  the 
Crown,    were    in   ftrict  Union   with   the  Englijh.       The 
King  of  Sicily,    his  Brother-in-law,    had  juft  loft  Maine, 
and  could  hardly  preferve  the  reft  ol  his  Dominions.     The 
King  of  Scotland,  antient  Ally  of  France,  had  made  a  Truce 
with  the  Englijh,  which  tied  up  his  Hands,  and  hindered 
him  from  fending  any  Succours.     Reduced  to  this  wretched 
ftate,   he  faw  himfelf  as  it  were  forced  beyond  the  Loire, 
without    hopes  of  keeping    any  longer    his  Towns  about 
Paris.     To  this  was  added,  the  juft  Apprehenfion  of  quickly 
feeing  the  Enemy's  Armies  in  Berry,  Languedoc,  and  Dau- 
phine.     The  Englijh  called  him  only  the  Earl  of  Por.thicu, 
or  in  derifion,  the  King  of  Bourgcs. 

Certainly,  if  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  had  fhewn  the  fame  .«,  ^a;roc 
Zeal  for  the  King  his  Nephew's  Interefts,  as  he  did  For  HjinauJi 
his  own,  and  fent  the  Duke  of  Bedjord  the  Troops  and 
Money,  he  employed  againft  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  it 
may  be  reafonably  prefumed,  France  would  have  been  un- 
done. Never  would  Charles  have  had  it  in  his  Power  to 
wreft  that  Conqueft  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Euglijh.  This 
was  the  critical  Minute,  which  that  Nation  fhould  not 
have  neglected.  They  were  near  the  End  of  a  War, 
which  had  lafted  ten  Years,  and  probably,  was  goino-  to 
end  according  to  their  Willi,  in  fecuring  the  Crown  of 
France  to  the  Kings  of  England.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
faw  it  plainly.  He  never  ceafed  to  follicite  his  Brother  to 
improve  fo  favourable  a  Juncture,  and  defer  the  Execution  Ha"' 


Dijon,  he  celebrated  his  fecond  Nuptials  with  Bona  ofArtois,  of  his  defigns  till   a   more  convenient  Seafon,    when   he 

Widow  of  Philip  Earl  of  Nevcrs,    his  Uncle.       She  was  might  even  employ  all  the  Forces  of  France  and  England. 

Sifter  of  the  Earl  of  Eu,  Prifoner  in  England,  and  Half-  But  his  Remonftrances  were  not  capable  of  diverting  the 

Sifter  of  the  Earl  of  Clermont,    eldeft  Son  of  the  Duke  of  ambitious  Duke,  from  an  Enternrize  which  promifed  him 


Bourbon. 

The  D-ili  of  Whilft  this  Marriage  was  folemnizing  at  Dijon,  the 
Gloceftcr  Duke  of  Glocejler  departed  from  Calais,  and,  with  Jaque- 
lina his  Wife,  marched  towards  Hainault.  He  palled 
through  part  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Dominions,  with- 


the  pofteilion  of  four  of  the  fineft  Provinces  of  the  Low- 
Countries.  He  was  a  younger  Brother,  and  the  Succeflion 
of  the  Throne  of  England,  fuppofmg  the  King  his  Ne- 
phew died  without  Iffue,  was  to  come  to  his  Brother  be- 
fore him.      For  this  reafen,    he  thought  he  fhould   not 


mafler  of 
Kainault. 

Hall.          out  fullering  his  Troops  to  commit  any  diforder,  and  came  neglect  this  opportunity,  which  would  raife  him  above  the 

Monitrelct-   before  Bouchain,  which  opened  her  Gates  to  him.     Shortly  rank  of  a  Subject:,  and  was  not  likely  to  offer  again.     But 

after,    all    the  other   Towns   of  Haiiiault  fubmitted  and  at  the  fame  time,    he  caufed   the  Duke  his  Brother   to 

<Tbi  D-.ihe  of  fwore  Fealty  to  him  and  the  Duchefs.     Whereupon,    the  lofe  that,    of  ccmpleating  the  Conqueft  of  France.     The 

Burgundy     Duke  of  Burgundy  ordered  Ligny  and    /'  IJle-Adam ,    to  great    number    of  Garrifons  requifite   in    the    Kingdom, 

KtTtbeD-Ae  c'raw  an  Army  together  with  all  poflible  Speed,   and  join  where  was  neither  Town  nor  Caflle,    but  what   was  for- 

r/Brabant.    the  Earl   of  St.  Pol,    Brother   of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  tilled,    drained  the  Englijh  Army.     So,    the  Regent    not 

who  was  making  Preparations  at  Bruffels,    for  the  Affift-  receiving  any  Supplies,     becaufe  of  the  unhappy  diverfion 

ance  of  the  Duke  his  Brother.      But,    before  we  proceed  of  Hainault,    was  no  more  able   than   King   Charles,    to 

in  this  Affair,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  clofe  the  Account  of  bring  an  Army  into  the  Field.     This  is  the  true  Reafon 

(1)  The  Duke  ct  Bi  atari  was  an  infirm  and  weak  Prince  :  whereas  JagucKna  had  a  Courage  and  Genius  uncommon  to  her  Sex.     P.  Daniel  Hill.  Franc. 
Tom.  VI    p.   18. 

(2)  Hall  ilacts  ir  in  the  firft  Year  of  Hairy  VI-  and  fays,  it  was  not  only  wendered  at  by  the  common  People,  but  alio  detcfted  by  the  Nubility,  and  ab- 
horred by  the  Clergy,  fol.  84. 

(4)  Holland,  Zealand,  &s.  Rimer' t  Feed.  Tom.  X.  p.  2-9. 

(4)  Rafhi,  deceived  by  the  likeoefs  ol  Names,  calls  Sir  Jsbn  Mortimer,  Brother  of  the  Earl  of  March.     The  Genially  Hands  thus.     Edmund  Mortimer, 
thiid  Earl  ol  March,  married  Pbilippa,  Daughter  1  r  Lima  Duke  of  Clarence,   third  Son  ot  Ediaard  III,  and  by  her  had,    1.  Roper;  2.  Edmund,  who  mar- 

:r  dying   in  belaud.    22  Richard  II.  left,    I.  Edmund, 
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why,  during  the  Year  1  +  2;,  the  War  was,  at  it  were, 
dilcontinued  in  France,  and  no  confiderable  Conqueft  made 
on  either  Side. 

I  left  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  Mailer  of  Hainault,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  preparing  to  difpoffefs  him.  In 
Burgundy's  Orders  to  his  Generals  for  levying  an  Arm)', 
he  let  forth,  that  having  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
upon  an  Expedient  to  end  the  Quarrel,  it  was  accepted 
by  tiie  Duke    of  Brabant,    but  rejected  by  the  Duke    of 


Duke  of  Burgundy  fliould  content  to  the  propofed  Afiair.  i.i.-; 
His  reafon  was  becaufe  he  had  engaged  himfelf  by  Oath 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
He  had  not  the  fame  Scruple  with  refpect  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  though  he  was  no  Jefs  engaged  with  him,  than 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  But  Paflion  frequently 
caufes  the  fame  thing  to  appear  with  two  different  Facer, 
according  to  the  Perfons  with  whom  we  are  concerned! 
Tiie  Queen  and  du  ChdtA  readily  allured  him,    the  King 


ACbMam  (Jlocejler.     The  Englijh  Prince  hearing  what  the  Duke  of     would  comply  with  his  Demands.     Whereupon   he  can 


Lttiueen  the 
Duke  of  Bat- 
giT.dy  and 
Glocefter. 


to    Tours 


Braine  taken 
by  tbe  Bra- 
banders. 
Monftrelet. 

Stow. 


Burgundy  had  advanced,  lent  him  a  Letter,  dated  from 
Moris,  'January  the  12th,  1424-5,  taxing  him  with  faying 
an  Un-truth.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  provoked  at  this 
Affront,  returned  him  a  very  abulive  Anfwer.  He  told  him 
he  lied,  and  offered  to  make  good  his  Affcrtion,  in  fingle 
Combat,  and  to  take  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  Judge  (1). 
The  Duke  of  Glocejler  accepted  the  Challenge,  and  ap- 
pointed St.  George's  day  for  the  Combat.  Several  other 
bitter  Letters  palled  between  them,  but  of  no  confequence 
to  what  I  have  farther  to  fay. 

Whilfl  thefe  two  Princes  were  thus  reviling  each  other, 
the  Earl  of  St.  Pol,  Brother  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
befieged  the  little  Town  of  Braine  in  Hainault,  delemled 
by  two  hundred  Englifl).  After  a  faint  Rchitance,  the 
Garrifon  capitulating,  the  Bra  banders  violated  the  Arti- 
cles, put  the  Englifl}  to  the  Sword,  and  fet  Fire  to  the     The  Murder  of  the  Duke  his  Father  being  Hill  fj 


s,  where  Charles  took  care  to  flatter  his  Vain! 
with  all  poffible  Civilities  and  Careffes.  But  however, 
the  Earl  Hood  firm  to  his  previous  Demand?,  and  told  the 
King  plainly,  he  could  lift  in  his  Service,  only  upon  the 
Terms  propofed.  The  King  gave  him  hopes  of  the  firft 
without  however  fixing  the  time;  and  as  to  the  fecond' 
was  pleafed,  that  he  fhould  talk  with  the  Duke  of  Du, ' 
gundy,  to  obtain  his  Confent.  He  took  likewife  this  op- 
portunity to  fend  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  the  Bifhops 
of  Buy  and  Chartres,  with  orders  to  found  him,  whether 
there  was  any  way  to  difengage  him  from  the  King  of 
England. 

Though  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  extremely  incenfed  1U  Duti  </ 
agamft  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  he  appeared  not  fo  iriclinabl 
to  an  Agreement,     as  Charles  and   his  Council  expected 


Truce  be- 
ttuecn  tbe 
Dates  of 

deceit,  r 


(z). 


his  Mind,  he  fhewed  at  firft  great  Averfion  to  a  Reconci-  CbarTcsVII 


Mean   while,  as  the  fingle   Combat  of  the  Dukes  of  liation.     Neverthelefs,  pre(l«f  bv  the  King's  Envoys    who 

Burgundy  and  Glocejler  was  of  courfe  to  decide  the  princi-  endeavoured  to  excufe  their  Mailer  by  calting  the  Blame 

pal  Quarrel  between  Glocejler  and  Brabant,  it  was  thought  on  his  evil  Counfellors,  he  replied,  the  Kin"-  therefore  fhould 

j.vi  Brabant,  proper  to  make  a  Truce,  in  expectation  of  the  Succefs  of  difmifs  thofe  pernicious  Counfellors,  and  then  it  would  be 

Gloc  iter,      the  Combat.     Upon    figning  the  Truce,    the  Duke  of  time  to  talk  of  an  Accommodation.     This  was  a  fufficient 

Glocejler  returned  into  England.      He  would  have  carried  Intimation,    that   he  was  not  inexorable,  efpecially  as  he 

his  Dutchefs  along  with  him,  but  the  People  of  Mons  were  readily  confentcd,  that  the  Earl  of  Richemont  fhould  accept 

fa  urgent  with   him  to  leave  her  behind,  that  he  could  not  of  the  Conftable's  Sword, 
deny  their  Rcqueft.     He  made  the  Magiftrates,  however, 
folemnly  fwear  to  defend  her,  at  the  Peril  of  their  Lives, 
againft  all  Perfons  whatever  (3). 

Whilll  rhe  War  of  Hainault  fufpended  that  of  France, 


returns  to 
Ejiislar.d. 
flail. 


Chiles  takes 
sid'var.tage 
<.flbe  Hai- 
nault Di- 
■Jerfton. 
P.  Daniel. 


Charles  took  meafures  to  improve  this  happy  diverfion.  >  In 
a  great  Council,  held  to  confider  the  State  of  his  Affairs, 
it  was  unanimoufly  agreed,  there  was  but  one  way  to  free 


lie  gams 
the  Earl  of 
-Ricru'mor.t, 
art  by  bis 
mtatts  the 
Duke  of 
Bretagne. 
Menfuckt. 


Charles,    it   feems,    had  reafon   to  congratulate  himfelf  Tie 
upon  his  good  Fortune.     It  was  in  his  own  Power  to  gain*"^*'? 
tiie  Duke  of  Bretagne  ;  and  moreover,  he  had  hopes  that  "rZLtue, 
the  Duke  of  Bm gundy  was  not  Proof  againft  a  reafonable 
Satisfaction.  However,  the  Terms  impolcd  upon  him  threw 
him  into  great  Perplexity.    To  procure  thefe  Advantages,  P-  Daniel. 
he  muft  part   with  his  two  principal  Minifters,  Favorites  D"'  ;-'' 
him  from   his  prefent  Circumftances.     And  that   was,  to     and  Confidents,  namely,   Tannegui  du  Chdtcl,  who  flew 
offer  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne  a  Carte  Blanche,     the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Louvet,  Prelident  of  Provence. 
in    order  to  win  them  from  the  Englijh.     The  firft  had     whom  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  confidered  as  Author  of  the 
openly  broke    with  the  Duke    of  Glocejler:    The   other     Pontievrian  Confpiracy.    Du  Chat  el  faved  him  part  of  his  c^"^'  *- 
might  be   gained   by  the  Earl  of  Richemont  his  Brother,     Trouble  to  make  this  Sacrifice.     He  came  and  call  himfelf -':r";w' 
who  had  great  Influence  over  him,    and   moreover  was     at  his  feet,  intreating  him,   in  Reward  of  his  Services    to  " 
very  angry  with  the  of  Duke  Bedford.     This  was  a  June-     give  him  leave  to  retire,  fince  his  Prefence  at  Court  could 
lure  which  was  not  to  be  neglecled.     On  the  other  hand,     not,  for  the  future,  but  be  detrimental  to  fo  good  a  Mailer. 
Bona  of  Artois,  lately  married  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,     It  was  with  extreme  Reluctance  that  the  King  granted  his 

Rcqueft.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  come  to  a 
Refolution.  Meanwhile,  preffed  by  the  continual  Inftan- 
ces  of  a  faithful  Servant,  who  defired  his  leave,  only  to 
give  him  a  frefh  Proof  of  his  Zeal,  he  fuffered  him  at  length 
to  retire.  There  are  few  Favorites,  who  thus  prefer  their 
Mailer's  Good  to  their  own.  Louvet,  who  was  not  fo  r,  ,;,  , ...., 
dilinterelled,  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged  to  follow  this 
Example.  He  would  have  kept  himfelf  rn  his  Poll,  at  r"J- 
of  his  Army.  This  was  attacking  the  Prince  in  the  moll  the  Expence  of  all  the  Advantages  the  King  could  exneel 
fenlible  Part.     As  he  had  a  high  Conceit  of  his  own  Me-     from  an  Alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne. 

rit,  it  was  no  fmall  Pleafure  to  him,  to  fee  King  Charles         Mean  while,  the  Earl  of  Richemont  not  doubting  in  the  Charleses. 
offer  him  a  Puft,   fcornfully  refufed  him  by  the  Duke  of     lealt,    that  the  King  would  perform  his  Promife  in  rela- 
Bedfovd.     However,  knowing  the  Peifons  that  talked  to     tion  to  Louvet,  came  to  him  at  Tours,    where  he  received  1 

the  Conftable's  Sword  (4)  the  7th  of  March,  142  j.  He  P.  Daniel. 
had  promifed  to  win  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  from  England, 
but,  as  he  ftill  faw  Louvet  and  d'Avaugour  about  the  Kino-, 
was  not  in  hafle  to  perform  his'  Engagement.  Charles  was 
willing  enough  to  make  him  a  Sacurice  of  the  laft.  But 
Louvet  had  a  furer  footing  at  Court.  Bcfides  his  being 
beloved  by  the  King,  one  of  his  Daughters,  Wife  cf  the 
Lord  dejoyeufe,  fhared  Charles's  Heart  with  Agnes  Sorrel, 
who  began  to  appear  at  Court  as  a  Favorite.  Wherefore, 
to  gain  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  Charles  faw  himfelf  forced 
to  difmifs  a  beloved  Minifter,  and  difoblige  a  Miftrefs. 
This  gave  him  no  fmall  Concern.  On  the  other  hand, 
Louvet  ufed  his  utmoft  Endeavours  to  ruin  the  Con  (table 
in  his  Mailer's  Favour.    He  reprefented  to  him,  with  what 


being  French,  and  Half-Sifter  to  the  Earl  of  Clermont, 
the  King's  zealous  Adherent,  it  was  likely  fhe  would  readily 
endeavour  to  gain  the  Duke  her  Spoufe. 

The  Refolution  being  then  taken  to  try  thefe  two 
means,  Charles  fent  to  the  Earl  ot  Richemont  private 
Emilfaries,  who  told  him,  what  a  great  Eileem  the  King 
had  lor  him  ;  intimating,  that  he  had  often  laid,  he  fhould 
deem  himfelf  invincible,  if  he  could  have  him  at  the  head 


him  thus,  were  fent  only  to  found  him,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  returning  a  civil  Anfwer  to  their  Compli- 
ments, and  artfully  iniinuating,  he  had  a  great  Inclination 
to  ferve  their  Mailer. 

The  firft  Step  being  taken,  Charles  fent  to  him  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Sicily  his  Mother-in-law,  with  Tan- 
negiii  du  Ch  itel,  and  empowered  them  to  offer  him  the 
Conftable's  Sword.  This  Poll  had  been  vacant  ever  fince 
the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  flain  in  the  Battle  of 
Verneuil.  The  Queen  of  Sicily  and  du  Chdtel  found  the 
Earl  entirely  difpofed  to  the  change.  He  was  exafperated 
againft  the  Duice  of  Bedford,  and  being  extremely  proud 
and  vindictive,  was  pleafed  to  think,  he  fhould  have  an 
opportunity  of  revenging    his    Contempt.     So,     without 


much  Solicitation,  he  accepted  the  King's  Offer,    with  Haughtinefs  he  had  impofed  Terms  on  his  Sovereign,  as  if 

great  Demonltrations  of  Thankfulnefs,    and  promifed   to  he  had  been  his  Equal,  and  caufed  it  to  be  confidered  as 

Cmditiens     engage  the  Duke  his  Brother  in  his  Interests.     However,  a  Favour,  that  he  was  pleafed  to  accept  of  the  Conftable's 

"' '"'.  he  required  two  Conditions   without  which,   he   protefted,  Sword.      In  fhort,   he  fo  managed  the  King,  that  Charles, 

Richemont.  he  could   not    accept  the    Honour  dcfigned  him    by  the  who  was  very  obftinate,  refolved  net  to  part  with  his  Mi- 
King,    or  promife  any  thing,    with  regard   to  the  Duke  nilter,  let  what  would  be  the  Confequence. 
his  Brother.     The  firft  was,    that  Louvet  and   d'Avau-         The  Conflable  finding  himfelf  difappointed,   refolved  to  ,,. 
gour,  the  principal  Authors  of  the  Pontievrian  Confpiracy,  ruin  Louvet,  in  fpite  of  the  King  himfelf.     For  that  pur-  '■" 

fhould  be  removed  from  Court.     The  fecond,    that   the     pofe,  knowing  this  Minifter  was  no:  beloved  by  the  great  y 

ffeblc. 

(1)  He  ottered  to  tike  the  Kmperor  for  J-adge,  and  if  that  would  not  d.>,  then  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     Wtmflrelet,  fol.  so. 

(z)  There  was  ai   this  Siege  a  R.  dy  of  in-neb  Troops,  commanded  by  Xtiiureitta ;  which  the  Duk<  o)   '■  b  iro  ufly  '.1L     Matftrehl.  P.  Da- 

niel. Tom.  V!.  p.  2.  ■ 

(3)  Hi  alfoli  thouland  Englifimen  with  her.     Hall,  fol.  93. 

(4J  F.  U  ■,.:.' '.'.;  ,'u  a   CI      *.  Tom.  VI.  p.  16, 
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1425.  Men  at  Court,  he  f«  caballed  with  them,  that  a  Plot  was 
formed  to  remove  him  from  the  King.  When  he  was 
fecure  of  the  Succefs  of  his  Project,  he  withdrew  from 
Court  without  taking  leave,  and  fent  the  King  word,  he 
would  never  return  fo  long  as  Louvet  was  there.  Charles 
little  regarding  his  Retreat,  dill  perfifted  in  the  Refolution 
to  keep  his  Miniiter.  But  when  he  faw,  that  by  degrees 
the  great  Men  retired  to  their  Governments,  on  divers 
PreteVices,  that  they  refufed  to  receive  his  Orders,  and 
that  he  had  but  two  or  three  Towns  left,  which  he  could 
call  his  own,  he  found  he  muft  refolve  to  part  with  Louvet, 
or  his  Kingdom.  He  was  even  apprehenfive,  that  the  Con- 
ftable would  deliver  the  Duke  of  Brctagne's  Places  to  the 
Englijh.  So,  he  was  forced,  tho'  with  extreme  Indigna- 
tion, to  difmifs  his  Miniiter,  who  had  ftill  Credit  enough 
to  caufe  his  Creature  de  Giac  to  be  received  in  his  Room. 

Upon  this  Removal,  the  Conftable  was  willing  to  re- 
turn to  Court,  but  Charles  was  fo  provoked  with  him, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  him.  However,  the  State  of 
his  Affairs  obliged  him  at  length  to  admit  him  again.  The 
Conftable,  content  with  having  accompliflied  his  Defigns, 
performed  his  Promife  concerning  the  Duke  his  Brother, 
and  brought  him  to  Saumur,  where  he  did  Homage  to 
the  King  ( 1 ). 

Whilft  the  Earl  of  Richemont  was  raifing  diflurbances 
in  the  Court  of  King  Charles,  Henry  enjoyed  not  greater 
Tranquillity.  I  have  obferved,  that  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
rlBi/hpcfceJIer,  and  the  Bifhop of  Wine hefter,  his  Uncle,  were  not 
Wincheflcr.  Friends.  On  which  Side  foevcr  the  Fault  lay,  they  loft 
no  opportunity  of  plaguing  one  another.  The  Hainault 
Expedition  furnifhed  the  Bifhop  with  one,  which  he  knew 
how  to  improve.  When  that  undertaking  was  propofed 
in  Council,  he  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it,  and  maniteftly 
fhewed,  how  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  the  King's  Affairs. 
But  though,  on  this  occafion,  he  was  in  the  right,  the 
Duke  of  Gloccjler  had  Intereft  enough  to  have  it  approved. 
He  departed  with  a  Mind  imbittered  againft  his  Uncle, 
and  with  a  refolution  to  be  revenged,  the  firft  oppoxtu- 
nity. 

The  Hiftorians  inform  us  not,  how  the  Government 
was  fetthd  during  the  Duke  of  Gkceftcr's,  Abfcnce,  which 
tailed  about  a  Year  (z).  Very  likely,  the  Bifhop  aiWin- 
chejhr  had  the  greateft  Share  in  it,  and  made  ufe  of  this 
Advantage  to  create  his  Enemy  many  Vexations.  Some 
even  fay,  all  his  Proceedings  tended  to  deprive  him  of  the 
Protedtorfhip,  in  order  to  obtain  it  for  himfelf. 

The  Duke  being  returned  into  England,  about  Oclober 
142;,  this  Quarrel  was  kindled  afrefh,  with  great  Ani- 
mofity  on  both  Sides.  One  day  as  he  intended  to  go  to  the 
Tower,  Sir  Richard  Woodville  the  Governor  refufed  him 
Admittance,  by  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefler's  Advice.  The 
Protecfor,  who  was  exceeding  high-fpirited,  flew  into  a 
great  Paffion  with  the  Bifhop,  and  proceeded  even  to 
Threats.  In  a  word,  the  Quarrel  was  carried  fo  far,  that 
they  both  began  to  arm  their  Friends,  either  to  attack  or 
defend.  The  Duke  of  Coimbra,  Prince  of  Portugal,  then 
in  England  (3),  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  reconcile  them.  An  Hifforian  fays,  the 
Bifhop  of  JVinchcJler  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
Tower,  and  that  eight  or  ten  of  his  People  were  killed  by 
the  Duke's.  But  this  is  unlikely,  fince,  in  their  mutual 
Complaints,  laid  before  the  enfuing  Parliament,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  fuch  thing. 

The  Prelate  having  no  Warriors  on  his  Side,  did  not 
find  his  account  in  deciding  the  Quarrel  by  Arms.  The 
Intrigues  of  the  Cabinet  were  more  within  his  Province. 
And  therefore,  to  prevent  the  Mifchief  that  might  befal 
him,  if  things  remained  in  this  date,  he  writ  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  defiring  him  to  come  into  England.  He  told 
him  in  his  Letter,  unlefs  he  made  all  poffible  Hade,  the 
Kingdom  was  in  danger  of  being  expofed  to  fatal  Com- 


motions, by  his  Brother's  violent  Temper.    The  Duke  of    1425. 
Bedford  perceiving  the  Importance  of  this  Quarrel,  fet  out  Warwi 


immediately,    leaving  in  France,    Richard  de  Beaucbamp  'l™^fu '" 
Earl  of  Warwick,  to  command  in  his  room,    and  arrived  \c.  pub. 
in  England  December  the  20th.  x'  r-  3:9- 

As  foon  as  the  Duke  fet  foot   in  the  Kingdom,  he  af-     1426. 
fumed  the  Tide  of  Protector,  and  was  received  as  fuch,  f^f*/*  °f 
purfuant  to  the  Ail  of  Parliament  in  1422.     We  find  in 


Bedford 
received  fir 


the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails,  not  only  that  Petitions  PnteB 
were  prefented   to  him   as  Protector,  but  the  Parliament li-  P-  3 ■> 
adigned  him  the  Salary  of  eight  thoufand  Marks,  annex- 3;9>  3  3' 
ed  to  that  Dignity,  and   which  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  till 
then  had  enjoyed. 

A  few  davs    after  his  Arrival,    the  Duke   of  Bedford  England  pro. 
fpoke  in  the  Council,  of  the  Treachery  of  the  Duke  ofelaim  n'ar 
Bretagne,    and  the   Earl  of  Richemont,    reprefenting  the™''ne  " 
Prejudice   it   brought   to   the  King's  Affairs.     Upon  his  it,,  p.  3+0. 
Remondrances,  and  by  his  Advice,    it   was  unanimoufly  Argcntre. 
refolved,    to  declare  War  againft  the  Duke  of  Bretagne ; 
which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  i;th  of  January,  by 
Proclamation.     Moreover,  to  find  that  Prince  Employ- 
ment in   his  own  Country,    and  hinder  him   from  affift- 
ing  King  Charles,    2e  refolution  was  taken  to  fupport  the 
Pontievrians  his  Enemies,  and  try,  by  their  means,  to  raife 
a  Civil  War  in  Bretagne.     To   that  end,  Safe-Conducts 
were  difpatched  to  the  two   Brothers  of  Pontievre :  But 
however,    nothing  came  of  it.     Probably,   their  Intereft 
was  not  great  in  that  Country. 

This  affair  being  ended,    the  Duke  of  Bedford  wholly  Co„ti„aat;0„ 
applied  himfelf,  to  procure  a  fincere  Reconciliation  between  ef  ,be  %ar- 
the  Duke  his  Brother  and  the  Bifhop  of  Ifrinchcjhr.    The  rd  of  the 
way  to  fucceed,  was  to  favor  neither.     Had  he  taken  his  g?^ 
Brother's  Part,  as  the  Ties  of  Blood  feemed  to  require,  he  anlBifkop 
would  not  have  been  fit  to  perform  the  Office  of  a  Media-  °S  Winchef- 
tor.     Moreover,  befides  the  Character  of  Brother  and  Ne-  J^ 
phew,  he  had  another  to  maintain,  in  order  to  anfwer  his 
Duty,  and  the  Expectations  of  the  Publick ;  I  mean  that 
of  Protector,  chiefly  concerned  in  the  Good  of  the  State, 
independently  of  the  Duties  of  Nature.     So,    not  to  take 
upon  himfelf  alone  fo  nice  an  Affair,  he  affernbled  fome  of 
the  prime  Nobility  at  St.  Albans,  in  hopes  of  finding,  with 
their  Affidance,    fome  expedient,    to  content   thefe  two 
Princes.     But  their  Animofity  was  fo  great,  that  it  was 
not  poffible  to  fucceed  by  this  means.     After  many  fruitlefs 
Endeavours,  the  Decifion  of  the  Affair  was  forced  to  be  JjJJS™ 
referred  to  a  Parliament  fummoned  at  Leicejler  for  March  Hall. 
(4).     When  the  Parliament   met,    the  Duke  of  Glocejler 
exhibited  fix  Articles  againft  the  Bifhop. 


I.  He  accufed  him  of  caufing  him  to  be  denied  Entrance 
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Hall. 
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into   the   Tower,    and  thereby   rendering  the  Dignity  oi Acnfathn 
Protector  contemptible.  'gfj*fi  ,bt 

II.  That  he  would  have  removed  the   King  from  his  ffajf' 
Palace  at  Eltham,    to  Windfor,   with  defign  to    become 
Mader  of  his  Perfon. 

III.  That  not  being  fatisfied,  with  caufing  him  to  be 
denied  Admittance  into  the  Tower,  as  was  faid  in  the  firft 
Article,  he  had  placed  armed  Men  on  London  Bridge,  and 
in  Southward,  on  purpofe  to  murder  him. 

IV.  That  he  had  concealed  a  Villain  in  the  late  King's 
room,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  murder  him. 

V.  That  he  had  advifed  the  fame  Prince,  to  feize  the 
Crown,  before  the  King  his  Father's  Death. 

VI.  That  in  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  it  evi- 
dently appeared,  that  his  Defign  was  to  raife  a  Civil  War 
in  the  Kingdom. 

The  Bifhop  gave  a  particular  Anfwer  to  thefe  Accufa-  Bljbap't 
tions,    by  explaining  fuch  of  his  Actions  as  might  have  Reply. 
been   ill  conftrued,    or   by  denying  the  Facts  laid  to  his 
Charge  (5). 

The 


(1)  And  at  the  lame  time,  i'i'z.  O.lob.  7.  concluded  a  Treaty  with  him,  whereby  he  engaged  to  aflift  him  in  driving  the  Englip  out  of  France,  upon  the 
following  Conditions :  I .  That  Charles  (hould  be  reconciled  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  particularly  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  2.  That  he  fh  uM  not  protect 
the  Earl  of  Pomievrc.  3.  That  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ihould  have  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Finances  in  the  Languedoil,  that  is,  the  Country  between  the 
Loire  and  Languedoc.     Du  Tillet,  p.  349,  363.  P.  Darnel,  Tom.  VI.  p.  19. 

(?.)  Before  his  going  over,  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Wefminfier,  which  met  on  April  30,  and  granted  the  King  the  Subfidy  of  Wools,  namely,  forty  three 
Shillings  and  four-pence  en  every  Sack,  f.om  Strangers;    and  horn  Denizens,  thirty  three  Shillings  and  four-pence  J    as   alio  thiee  Shillings  of  every  Tun  of 

Yv  1    ,   ,:nd  Twelve-pence  in   the  Pound  of  all  forts  of  Merchandize  imported  or  exported.     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  £,78.     Status  Ann.  p.  366.     Hall,  lol.  91 

'I  be  young  King  rid   in  great  Triumph  to  this  Parliament  through  the  City  of  London  upon  a  large  Courier.     Hall,  ibid -Several  Perfons  having  made 

a  Trade  of  carrying  from  time  to  time  a  great  number  of  Sheep  and  Fleeces  out  of  the  Realm  into  Flanders,  and  other  Countries  beyond  Sea,  it  was  -naft- 
td  in  this  Parliament,  That  no  Perfon  whatfoever  Ihould  be  fuffered   to  carry  any  Sheep  out  of  England,    upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,    cr  the  Value 

thereof,    to  llie   King.     See  Statutes It  being  feared,    that  fome  Quarrel  Ihould  arife  between  the  Attendants  of  the  Duke  of  Glscefter,   and  the 

Bifhop  of  li'incbejler,  during  the  Sell'ion  of  this  Parliament,  flrift  Orders  were  given,  that  no  Perfon  ihould  come  to  it  with  Swords,  or  other  warlike  Wea- 
pons. This  Order  was  literally  obferved,  yet  the  Lords  came  with  Batts,  or  great  Clubs,  from  whence  this  Parliament  was  called  the  Parliament  of  Baits. 
Cinp.  Htfi.  p.  352. 

(-,,  He  was  Srn  of  Pbilippd,  eldeft  Daughter  of  John  of  Caur.t,  Duke  of  Lancafler.  During  his  Stay  in  England,  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Ha   ,  1  1.  92.     Ry>ner\  Ford.  Tom.  X-  p.  405. 

(.})  It  met  UVre  the  iSth  Day  of  February,  and  continued  the  Subfidy  of  Wools,  and  Tunnage  and  Poundage  for  two  Years.     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  ;f ;, 

585-  .       ,  , 

(5}  1\>   (he  firft  Article,    the  Biiho?  anfwered,    That,    after   the  Duke  of  G!oce/Ier"s  going    to  Hamauitt     fed:tious  and  odious  B.lis  (or    Papers)  snd 

Language,  being  caft  and  ufed    in  the    City  of  Landont    founding  of  Infurre&ion    and    Rebellion  againft    the   King's   Peace,    and   d>.  ftruclion   as,  well   of  the 

feveril    eftatca  of   the    Land,     as  of  Strangers,    who   thereupon   m  gieat   Numbers    fled  out  of    the  Land  ;     it  was  thought  advifeable,     to  allign    Richard 

Wt  dvillet  Efq;  Deputy- Governor   of  the  Tower,    a    certain  Number  of  de  fallible  Perfons,    for  the  more  lure  keeping  of  the  ("aid  Tower:1  And  h-;  was 

ftraightly  charged  by  the  Council,    that  during  the  time  of  his  faid  Charge,    he  fliould  not  fuffer  any  Man  to  be  in  the  Tow«  ftronger  than  hirm'Jf, 

without  efpecia]  Charge  or  Commandment  of  the  King,    by  the  Advice  of  his  Council.     2.  To  the  fecond  he  anfwered,    That  he  never  purpo&d  I  1    ;    ■ 

Hands  on  the    Rinj,    or  remove    him,    without   the    Advice  of  the   Council:     For,    the  doing   of  it   would   have   been  no  Advantage  to  him,    but  rather 

great  Pcnl  and  Charge,      -.  To  rhs  third   he  faid,  That  what  armed  Men   he  employed,  it  was  only  in  his  own  Defence        for  he  was   often   warn  &„ 
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The  Parliament  appointing  CoitimiiTioners  to  examine 
'the  Accufation  and  Anfwers,  declared,  upon  their  Report, 
that  the  Charge  was  groundlefs,  and  acquitted  the  Bifhop. 
Then  they  obliged  the  two  Princes  to  be  reconciled. 
Whereupon  they  fhook  hands,  and  feemingly  parted 
good  Fiiends,  but  however  were  no  lefs  Enemies  to  each 
other. 

Mean  while,  as  the  Times  and  Circumftances  of  Af- 
fairs would  not  allow  the  Duke  of  Glocejier  to  be  entirely 
facrificed  to  his  Enemy,  the  Protedtor  took  care  to  pro- 
cure him  alfo  fome  Satisfaction.  In  the  firft  Place,  he 
took  the  Great  Seal  from  the  Bifhop  of  IVincheJler,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Bifhop  of  London.  Moreover,  as  it  was 
impoffible  for  the  two  Advetfaries  to  be  together  in  the 
Council,  without  great  Prejudice  to  the  King's  Affairs,  he 
prevailed  with  the  Bifhop  to  go  with  him  into  France, 
under  colour  of  performing  a  Vow.  But  to  repair  the  In- 
jury his  Abfence  might  do  him,  he  had  leave  to  follicitc  a 
Cardinal's  Cap,  which   was  fent  him  fhortly  after. 

This  Affair  being  thus  happily  ended,  the  Protector  re- 
'ffored  John  Mowbray,  Earl  Marflial,  to  the  Title  of  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  which  his  Father  Thomas  was  deprived  of   by 
Richard  II.     At  the  fame  time  ( 1 ),  he  made  forty  Knights, 
among    whom    was   the  young  Duke    of  York.     Hence, 
doubtlefs,    it  is,    that  this  Prince  is  faid  to   receive  in  this 
Parliament  the  Title  of  Duke  of  York,  though  it  is  certain 
he  bore  it  before,  as  has  been  obferved. 
Vhi  Cmjiablt      Whilft  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  thus  employed  in  Eng- 
Richemom    [anj^    tne  Conftable  Richemont  levied  an  Army   in   Bre- 
tagne.     He  was  extremely  impatient  to  fhew,  that  he  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  Port.     By  his  Care  and  Credit,  this 
Army  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  Men.     With  thefe 
numerous  Forces,  which  the  Earl  of  JVarwick  was  not  in 
condition   to  withftand,    he  entered   Normandy,  and  took 
Pontorfon  about  the  end  of  February.     Then  he  laid  Siege 
to  St.  fames  de  Beuvron,  where  the  Engii/h  had   a  ftrong 
Garrifon.    This  Siege  proved  more  tedious  and  difficult  than 
he  expected.     He  had  been  promifed  a  Convoy  of  Money, 
which  came  not.     De  Giac,  who  had  the  Management  of 
the  Treafury,    was  in  no  hafte  to  fend  it,     being  glad  to 
make  him  receive  fome  Mortification.     He  was  afraid,  if 
the  Conftable  gained    reputation  at  this  Siege,    he  woodd 
grow  more  haughty  and  daring,    and  pretend  to  rule  the 
Court  as  he  pleafed.     Mean  while,  the  Army  diminifhed 
every  day    by  Defertions.      Thefe  Difappointments  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  the  Conftable,  in  a  dread,  that  his  Re- 
putation would   be  Wafted  in  his  full  notable  Action.     In 
fhort,  he  received  falfe  Intelligence,  that  the  Englijh  were 
aflembling  all  their  Forces  to   raife  the  Siege.     His  fear 
of    a  Difgrace    made  him   refolve  to  ftorm   the  Town, 
though  the  Breach  was  not   yet  fufficiently  wide  or  pre- 
pared.    Meanwhile,  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  dreaded 
Relief,   he  detached  two  thoufand  Men,    with  Orders  to 
poft  themfelves  on  the  Road  to  Avranche,  and  oppofe  the  firft 
Efforts  of  the  Enemies,    if  they  came  during  the  Allault. 
Then    he  caufed   the  Breach  to   be   vigorously  attacked. 
But  the  Garrifon,     which  was   very   numerous,    made  fo 
biave  a  Refiftance,  as  gave  the  Behegers  but  fmall  hopes 
of  being  mafters  of  it.     Whilft  both  Sides  were  fighting 
with  equal  Ardor,     the  Detachment  hearing  no  News  of 
the  Enemies,  and  imagining  it  difhonourable  to  expect  them 
in  vain,  whilft  the  reft  were  engaged,  haffily  returned  to 
aflift  at    the  AfTault.     Their  coming  threw   the  Befiegers 
into  a  Panick.     They  fancied,  the  Detachment  being  re- 
pulfcd  by    the  Enemies,     were    flying  for  Refuge  to  the 
Camp,    and   in  this  belief  relinquifhed   the  Affault.     The 
Conftable  did  all  he  could  to  undeceive  them,  but  the  Dif- 
ordcr  was  already  fo  great,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  make 
them  renew  the  Fight.     Mean  time,  the  Befieged  feeing 
the  Confufion  that  prevailed  in  the  Camp,  fallied  out,  and 
fuduenly  falling  upon  Troops  already  terrified,    eafily  put 
them  to  Flight.     The  Conftable  himfelf  was  forced  to  fol- 
low them,  and  leave  his  Baggage  and  Artillery  in  the  Power 
of  his  Enemies,  extremely  concerned  to  fee  all  his  Projects 
t;o confounded,  by  this  unfortunate  Accident.     However,  as 
he  had  not  loft  many  Men,  he  found  himfelf  ftill  able,  af- 
ter drawing  his  Army  together,  to  march  into  Anjou,  and 
take  la  FL'che  and.  Galerand  belonging  to  the  Englijh. 

The  taking  of  thefe  two  Places  was  not  however  capa- 
ble of  comforting  him  for  his  misfortune  before  St.  James's. 
He  openly  accufed  de  Giac  of  being  the  Caufe  ;    and    re- 
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gardlefs  of  the  King's  Refentmcnt,  refulved  to  be  revenged.  1426. 
The  moment  he  returned  to  Court,  after  the  Campaign, 
which  the  Defertion  of  his  Troops  obliged  him  to  end 
fooner  than  he  would,  he  caufed  de  Giac  to  be  feized  in 
his  Bed,  and  by  a  Sentence,  as  violent  as  ii  regular  and 
rafh,  ordered  him  to  be  ftrangled,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  Loire.  After  that,  he  boldly  declared,  lie  would  fcrve 
in  the  fame  manner,  any  Perfon  whatever,  that  mould 
endeavour  to  ingrofs  the  King's  Favour.  The  Camus  o^'^'P-ff- 
Beaulieu  not  being  terriiied  with  thefe  Threats,  and  ac-  j"*",' 
cepting  de  Giac\  Place,  which  was  offeied  him,  was,  by 
the  Conftable's  means,  aflafiinated  in  the  King's  own  Pa- 
lace, and  even  before  his  Eyes.  His  Pride  could  not  bear 
any  Perfon  at  Couit,  that  was  not  his  Creature.  By  the 
way,  this  monftrous  Arrogance  ill  agrees  with  the  exceflive 
Commendations  bellowed  on  this  Prince. 

Charles  was  fo  provoked  at  thefe  haughty  Proceedings,  ^i- King 
that  he  would  not  fee  the  Conftable.  Nay. 
not  hear  him  mentioned  without  horror.  But  his  Difplea- 
fure  was  little  regarded  by  a  Man,  who  had  for  him  both 
the  Nobles  and  People.  In  the  King's  Extremity,  every 
one  thought  he  did  him  a  Favour  to  ferve  him.  Upon 
the  leaft  difcontent,  he  was  threatned  to  be  left,  for  the 
Englijh,  who  received  with  open  Arms  thofe  that  fubmit- 
ted  to  their  King.  Befides,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  now 
inverted  Montargis  about  a  Month,  and  the  King  had  no 
other  way  to  relieve  that  Place,  but  by  the  help  of  the 
Bretons.  So,  notwithftanding  the  Conftable's  outragious  But  neeeffitj 
Affronts,  he  gave  leave,  at  the  Inftance  of  La  Trimouille,  fj't  "  bm 
that  this  proud  Prince  fhould  pay  his  Refpects  to  him. 
But  his  Affairs  were  not  more  advanced  by  it. 

Whilft  the  Duke  of  Bedjord  was  in  England,  the  Earl  D'fe:"  '/'*' 
of  Warwick,  who  commanded  in  France,  did  all  that  lay  ,/j"  V.'-rWe 
in  his  power,  to  keep  the  Affairs  of  the  Englijh  in  a  good  »/M 
itate.  He  found  himfelf  at  firft  too  weak  to  oppofe  the  'v'«""i-=l«- 
Conftable's  entrance  into  Normandy  ;  but  upon  News  that  fjaj^ 
the  Bretons  had  disbanded  themfelves,  becaufe  there  was 
no  Money  to  pay  them,  he  thought  himfelf  able  to  make 
fome  Attempt.  With  a  Body  of  five  thoufand  Men  he 
entered  Maine,  and  retook  feveral  Caftles,  which  the 
Bretons  had  feized.  The  furprizing  of  Places  was  then  fo 
frequent,  that  fometimes  the  fame  Town  changed  mafter 
twice  or  thrice  in  one  Year.  But  there  would  be  no  end, 
if  the  Circumftances  of  every  Particular  were  related. 
The  Earl  of  Wanuick  feeing,  the  Conftable's  Defeat  before 
St.  James's,  the  Defertion  of  his  Troops,  and  the  Broils 
in  Charles's  Court,  had  long  difabled  the  French  from 
having  an  Army  in  the  Field,  formed  a  Defign  to  become 
mafter  of  Alontargis.  This  Place  was  neceffary  for  the 
Execution  of  the  Regent's  Project,  to  carry  the  War  be- 
yond the  Loire.  Indeed,  the  EngliJI)  General  could  not 
expect,  with  his  few  Troops,  to  take  Alontargis,  by  a 
Siege  in  form  ;  but  was  in  hopes,  the  Place,  being  clolely 
blocked  up,  would  be  forced  to  furrender,  before  it  could 
be  relieved.  The  River  Loire  parting  into  three  Branches 
near  this  Town,  there  was  a  neceflity  to  feparate  the  Troops 
into  three  different  Quarters,  the  principal  of  which  the 
Earl  of  JVarivick  commanded.  The  fecond  was  intrud- 
ed with  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  third  with  John  de 
la  Pole  his  Brother.  Thefe  Quarters  were  joined  by 
Bridges  of  Communication,  and  in  this  Pofiure  the  Eng- 
lijh patiently  waited,  till  Hunger  fliould  conftrain  the  Be- 
fieged to  capitulate. 

The  Blockade  had  now  lafted  three  Months,  and  King 
Charles  had  taken  no  care  about  relieving  the  Place.  At 
length,  the  Befieged  acquainting  him  that  they  could  no 
longer  refift,  without  Affiftance,  he  caft  his  Eyes  on  the 
Conftable  for  that  Undertaking.  But  Richemont,  who 
had  now  no  Army,  refufed  the  Commiflion,  being  un- 
willing with  new-levied  Troops  to  expofe  himfelf  to  a 
Difgrace,  like  that  of  St.  James.  Upon  his  Refufal,  the  M-nitreler. 
Management  of  this  Expedition  was  committed  to  the  ***"■ 
Baftard  ot  Ot leans (2),  who  was  returned  trom  Avignon, 
where  he  had  retired  with  Louvet  his  Father-in-law.  This 
young  Lord,  then  but  twenty  two  Years  of  Age,  had  al- 
ready made  eight  Campains,  and  on  feveral  occalions  given 
fignal  Proofs  of  his  Conduct  and  Courage.  He  muft  needs 
have  been  young,  to  take  fuch  an  Enterpnze  upon  him, 
with  only  fixteen  hundred  Men,  againft  the  Earl  oi  War- 
wick ( 3 ),  whofe  Reputation  was  equal  to  that  of  the  gi eateli 
Generals. 


Daniel. 


that  n  y  Lord  of  Ghcejlrr  intended  him  bodily  harm.  4  T.'  the  fourth  he  returns  but  an  indifferent  Anfwer,  faying  only  in  general,  That  he  was  ever  tru- 
to  all  th<  !-■  that  were  his  Sovereign  Lords,  and  never  purpofed  Treali-n  or  Untruth  againft  any  ot  them,  eTpeciaKy  King  Henry  V:  By  whom,  he  aj..*,  he 
Was  let  m  a  place  of  luch  fzreat  Tin  ft  as  that  of  Chancellor.      5.   To  the  firth   he  fays,    That  it    is    a    mere  Calumny.     6.  As  to  the  wcrds  in   his  Letter, 

which  were ■"  By  my  troutlie  if  you  tary,  we  fhall  put  this  Land  in  Adv-ntuie,    w  th  3  Fc.'d',  fuch  a  Brother  you  have   lure :  "    He  affirm*,  Tli.t 

h  did  net  ilorcoy  m:an,  he  would  aifemble  People  againft  the  K.ng's  Ptace  j  bur  his  meaning  w.i-,  that  there  were  like  to  he  Indirections  111  Lcmdsn,  upon. 
occaiion  of  fome  Orders  made  by  the  Mayor  and  Akbrmen,  againft  the  exo  llive  Wages  of  Malbnj,  Carpenters,  and  other  Workmen  ;  and  the  Duke  of  G/c- 
cefler  did  not  tile  fo  much  Diligence,  as  he  ought  to  hive  don  ■.  in  fuppreiftng  thofe  Troubles.  Therefore  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  coming  was  the  meat  necet- 
ftry.      See  a  lull  account  of  this  wh  le  Matter  in  Halt's  Curjn.   fol.  94 -99. 

(1)  On  rl.Vy  4-     See  Renter's  Feed.  Tom.  X.  p.  3   7. 

(i)  He  was  Son  of  Lewis  of  France,    Duke  of  Orleans,    aflaffinated  by   Order  of  the  Duke   of  Burpmfy, 
Tom.  VI.  p.  3c. 

(3)   Who  had  three  thoufand  Men  with  him.     MinftrcUt,  fol.  3s.     P.Daniel,    Tom.  VI.   p.  34.     Hall  lays, 


as  is  related  above,  t 
fix  thoufand,  fol.  131 


499.     See  P.  Dn-.\ 
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The  Befiesed  having  notice  that  Succours  were  prepar- 
ing, let  go  their  SlJices  to  favour  them.  The  Loir  was 
fo'hvoln  thereby,  that  the  Bridges  of  Communication  be- 
tween the  Englijh  Quarters  were  over-flowed.  The  Baf- 
tard  of  OrA-awr  arriving  in  the  mean  time,  thought,  as  there 
could  not  be  a  more  favorable  opportunity,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  attack  the  Enemies,  before  the  Waters  were 
fallen.  He  gave  half  his  Troops  to  La  Hite  to  attack 
Pole's  Quarter,  and  with  the  other  half  fell  upon  the  Earl 
of  Suffdk.  It  was  a  ftrange  fort  of  Battle,  the  Soldiers  on 
born  fides  (landing  up  to  their  Middle  in  Water.  At 
Lift,  alter  a  long  Refinance,  the  two  Quarters  attacked, 
were  forced,  with  the  lofs  of  fifteen  hundred  Men  on  the 
fide  of  the  Englijh ;  many  of  which  were  drowned  in  en- 
deavouring to  pafs  into  the  other  Quarter,  by  reafon  the 
Bridges  were  under  Water.  Warwick  finding  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  aflift  his  Men,  chofe  to  retreat  in  good  order.  This 
Action  acquired  the  Baftard  of  Orleans  a  great  Reputation, 
being  from  that  time  conlidered  as  a  Perfon,  that  would 
one  day  become  a  famous  General. 

Since  the  end  of  the  laft  Year,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Ghcejhr  had  been  preparing  for  their  fingle  Combat, 
which  probably,  as  it  was  not  fought  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed, namelv,  St.  George's  Day,  was  deferred  by  Confont. 
Though  thefe  two  Princes  feemed  to  have  nothing  more 
to  manage,  and  the  Decifion  of  the  Affairs  of  Hainauit 
was  likely  to  depend  on  the  Succefs  of  their  Combat, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged  to 
confound  his  perfonal  Quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant's Affairs,  or  to  neglect  the  Advantages  procured 
him  by  the  Truce,  to  put  that  Prince  in  poffeffion  of  his 
Wife's  Dominions.  He  no  fooner  faw  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
cejler  out  of  Hainauit,  but  he  began  by  fee  ret  Emiffaries, 
to  cabal  among  the  chief  Men  of  the  Country,  for  the  de- 
livery of  Jaquelina,  who  continued  at  Mons.  The  Coun- 
tefs  her  Mother,  ever  a  Friend  to  the  Houfe  of  Burgundy, 
came  into  the  Plot,  though  (he  took  care  to  conceal  it 
from  her  Daughter.  When  matters  were  ripe,  the 
Towns  of  Hainauit  fuddenly  declared  for  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  and  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol  his  Brother  appeared  be- 
fore Mons  with  an  Army.  Then  the  Magiflrates  of  the 
City,  pretending  a  fright,  and  intimating,  they  could  not 
alone  bear  the  brunt  of  the  War,  entered  into  Treaty 
with  him.  As  every  thing  had  been  privately  fettled, 
they  promifed  to  deliver  Jaquelina  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, till  the  Pope  fhould  decide  the  Difference  in  quef- 
tion.  All  this  was  tranfacted  unknown  to  Jaquelina,  who 
heard  nothing  of  the  matter  till  it  was  too  late  to  help  it. 
She  writ  to  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  complaining  of  being 
bafely  betrayed,  but  her  Complaints  were  in  vain.  On  the 
13th  of  June  1426,  fhe  was  forced  to  go  from  Mons, 
under  the  Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  guarded 
her  as  far  as  Gant,  where  fhe  was  to  refide.  After  that, 
all  Hainauit  unanimoufly  received  the  Duke  of  Brabant  for 
Sovereign. 

Jaquelina  was  inraged  to  fee  herfelf  a  Prifoner.  But 
perceiving,  Refinance  would  but  render  her  Condition 
more  grievous,  fhe  feigned  to  be  pleafed,  that  her  Affair 
was  left  to  the  Pope's  Determination.  This  Diflimula- 
tion  procured  her  a  mild  and  honorable  Treatment,  which 
fhe  knew  how  to  improve.  In  September,  fhe  found 
means  toefcape  in  Man's  Clothes,  and  retire  into  Holland. 
She  was  well  received  by  fome  of  her  Subjects,  vvhilft 
others  chofe  rather  to  adhere  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
knowing  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  fupport  her  againft 
fo  potent  an  Enemy.  The  Duke,  vexed  that  his  Prey 
had  efcaped  him,  carried  the  War  into  Holland,  to  hin- 
der her  from  fortifying  herfelf  in  that  Country.  This 
Wai,  which  is  foieign  to  our  Hiftory,  lafted  the  Year 
14:;,  and  part  of  14:8.  I  mail  hereafter  relate  the  Suc- 
cels,  and  in  the  mean  time  muff,  return  to  what  paffed  in 
France. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick's  lofs  before  Montargis,  and  the 
Neceffity  of  garrifoning  fo  many  Towns,  prevented  his 
keeping  the  Field.  Befides,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had 
ordered  him  to  fpare  his  Troops  againft  an  impoitant 
Expedition,  which  it  was  not  yet  proper  to  difcover.  All 
this  while,  Charles  was  in  no  better  Condition.  The  Ad- 
vantage lately  gained  by  his  Troops,  had  not  augmented 
his  Foices.  Thus  both  Sides  were  forced  to  remain  un- 
active,  or  at  leaft  to  content  themfelves  with  Attempts  to 
furprize  fome  Places. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  Year,  the  Earl  of  Foix,  who 
had  at  length  taken  part  with  King  Charles,  fent  him  a 
Body  of  Troops,  under  the  Command  of  Count  d'Oival, 
of  the  Houfe  of  Albret.  This  General  approaching  Mans, 
where  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  with  a  few  Soldiers,  held 
I nreiligcncc  with  fome  of  the  Burghers,  who  promifed  to 
deliver  the  City.  Accordingly,  he  was  admitted,  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  forced  to  retire  into  the  Caltle,  where 


he  had  1>ut  three  days  Provifions.  In  this  Extremity,  he  1427. 
fent  to  Talbot,  who  was  at  Alenfon,  defiring  him  to  en- 
deavour to  relieve  him.  Talbot  loft  not  a  moment.  By 
the  next  Night,  he  was  with  fome  Troops  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caltle,  towards  the  Country,  and  entered  at  a  Poftern- 
Gate,  whilft  d'Orval  thought  himfeif  fafe  in  the  City, 
not  imagining  the  Beiieged  could  be  fo  foon  relieved.  At 
break  of  day,  Suffolk  and  Talbot  fallied  out  of  the  Caftle, 
and  taking  the  French  unprepared,  drove  them  before  them 
quite  out  of  the  City.  Thus  the  Place  wasalmoft  as  foon 
recovered  as  loft,  by  the  extraordinary  Diligence  of  Tal- 
bot, one  of  the  braveft  and  moft  experienced  Leaders  of 
the  Age. 

After  this  Expedition,  the  two  Generals  marched  to  La-  Suffolk  mi 
val,    a  little  Town  in  Maine,    and  carried  it  with    eafe, 


Talbot  tukc 
Lavji, 


Then  joining  the  Earl  ol  Warwick,  who  was  marching  to 
thofe  Parts,  they  befieged  Pontorfon,  taken  by  the  Con- 
ftable  Richemont  laft  Year.  As  this  Siege  was  very  long, 
I  fhall  leave  the  Generals  there,  in  order  to  relate  what 
palled  elfewhere. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  arrived  from  England  the  75»  Duh  of 
beginning  of  this  Year  ( 1 ),    according  to  the  Englijh  Wri-  Bcd,t,rd 
ters,  or  fome  Months   fooner,    if  we  believe  the  French,  France. 
with  a  Re-inforcement  that  rendered  him  formidable.     The  TbtBiJhop  of 
Bifhop  of  Wine heller  came  with   him,    who  had  received  v/,nchc<}i:r 
at  Calais,  a  Cardinal  s  L.ap,  given  with  great  Ceremony.  ,/„.•_./, 
It  appears  in  the  Collection   of  the  Publick  Ails,    that  he  Hal'. 
was  generally  ftiled    the  Cardinal  of  England,    doubtlefs,  ^cTpub 
becaufe   he  was  of  the  Royal  Family.     And  yet  the  En-  x.  j>.  413, 
g/ijh  Authors  feem   to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  Circum-  4H.  4'7» 
ftance,  fince  they  always  cail  him  only  the  Cardinal  of  ^i3,  **2' 
Winchejler.     I  fhall  give  him  the  fame  Title  for  the  future, 
in  conformity  to  other  Hifforians,  who  mention  him  only 
by  that  Name.     Shortly  after,  the  Bifhop  was   made  the 
Pope's  Legate  in  England,  and  thereby  had  opportunity  to 
increafe  his  Riches  and  Credit,     to  the  great  Prejudice  of 
the  Duke  of  Glocejler  his  Enemy. 

The  Siege   of  Pontorfon  ftill   continued,  without  King  Richemont 
Charles's  being  able  to  relieve  that  Town.     He  had  thtn  "•<"'*''' <""J 
much  more  important  Affairs  upon  his  hands,  and  which  p°Djnia-.' 
more  nearly   concerned   him.     The  Conftable  Richemont  Hall. 
was  retired  to  Var.nes  in  Bretagne,  extremely  difpleafed  at 
the  King's  Coldnefs.     Since  his  receiving  the  Conftable's 
Sword,  he  had  done  nothing  to  anfwer  the  great  Expecta- 
tions he  had  raifed  of  his  Valour  and  Abilities.     On  the 
contrary,  inftead  of  advancing  the  King's  Affairs,  he  had 
rendered   thr  Royal  Authority    fo  contemptible,    by   his 
Pride  and  Oppreflions,    and  violent  Doings,    that  Charles 
was,  as  I  may  fay,  lefs  a  King  than  before.     The  Princes 
and  great  Men  at  Court,    after  his  Example,    took  upon 
them  to  give  Law  to  their  Sovereign.     Since  the  Death  La  Tri- 
of  Beaulieu,  la  Trimouille  was  the  fole  Favorite,    and  had  rn'u'lle,f' 
fuch  an  Afcendant  over  the  King,  that  nothing  was  done 
but  by  his  Direction.     The  Conftable  thought  at  firft,  to 
have  been  a  great  gainer  by  this  Change,  becaufe  the  new 
Favorite   had  always  profeffed  a  Friendfhip  for  him,    but 
was  quickly  convinced  of  the  contrary.     His  Behaviour  to 
the  former   M'niffers>    making   this  apprehenfive   of  the 
fame  Treatment,  he  ufed   his  utmoft  Endeavours  to   in- 
flame the  King's  Averfion  for  him.     The  whole  Court 
quickly  perceived  it  with  extreme  Concern.     The  great 
Men  could    expert  no  Preferments,    unlefs    the    King's 
Affairs  were  in  a  good   fituation,  and  were  peifuaded,  the 
Conftable  alone  was  capable  of  rcftoring   them.     For   this 
and  feveral  other  Reafons,    la  Trimouille  grew  exceeding 
odious.     This   Hatred   was   carried   fo  far,    that  at  laft  a  <*  *«g« 
Confederacy  was  formed  againft  him,    of  which  the  Earls  °i"$  *',""' 
of  Clermont  and  De  la  Marche  his  Coufin,  were  the  Heads. 
They  began  with  an  Attempt  upon  his  Life,  after  Riche- 
mont's  Example.     Having  notice  that  the  King  was  gone 
to  Laches,    and   had    left  la  Trimouille    at  Bourges,     they 
affembled  fome  Troops,  and  marched  thither  to  feize  the 
Favorite.     But  they  found  he  was  already  gone  after  the 
King.     However,    not  to  lofe  their  labour  entirely,    they  Advil 
refolved  to  carry  away  La  Borde  and  De  Prie,  two  of  his  'f"r  "f"1 

--,  1  .       t    •  ^1  .    cr  t\    b:i  account. 

Creatures,    who  were  retired  into  the  great  J oiuer.     De  trj,ihA,  the 
Prie  was  killed  in  defending  himfelf,   but   La  Borde  held  Dshof 
out,  till  the  King  himfelf  came  to  refcuehim.     ThisAf-  Altnfcr- 
fair  turned  to   a  Civil  War,    which,    after  lading  fome 
Months,    was  at  length  ended  by  the  Duke   of  Alenfon  s 
Mediation.     This  young  Prince,  who  was  taken  Priloner 
at  the  Battle  of  Verneuil,  was  lately  rcleafed  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's   Intetceflion,     who,     though  an   Enemy  of 
King  Charles,  fought  all  occalions  to  gain  the  Friendfhip 
of  the  French  Princes.     But   it  coft  the  Duke  of  Alenfon 
two  hundred  thouland  Crowns,    a  very  conliderable  Sum 
at  all  times,    but  efpecially    at  the  time  we  are  (peaking 
of.     To  procure  this  Money,  he  was  forced   to  part  with 
his  Jewels,    and  fell  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  the  Town  of 
Fougeres,  at  a  very  low  rate.     In  return  lor  his  late  Ser- 


[1)  He  departed  from  England  about  Ftbruaiy  2,  and  landed  at  Ca.'ais  February  1 
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1427.     vice  to  the  King,  Charles  made  him  a  Prefcnt  of  fourfcore 
thoufand  Crowns,  tho'  himfelf  was  in  great  want.    Mean 
while,  la  Trimouille  frill  kept  his  Port  at  Court. 
It.-  Duke  Whilft  Charles  was  employed  in  quelling  his  Domeftick 

■'■'  n;'  "a     Enemies,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  intent  upon  executing 
"   '.,,■■/„    a  Defign,  formed   before  he  left  England;  and  that  was, 
Duke  ;  Bre-  to  reduce  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  the  Obedience  of  King 
';inT'.iv      Henry.     Ever  fince  June,  he  had  caufed  Pontorfon  to  be 
ArgenueV     befieged  { 1 ),  a  ftrong  Town  on  the  Borders  of  Bretagne, 
which  might  have  been  a  great  Obftacle  to  his  Entrance 
into  that    Dukedom,    had  it   continued   in  the  hands  of 
the  French.    This  Siege,  which  had  been  very  long,  being 
ended  (2),  the  Duke  of  Bedford  repaired    to  the  Army, 
with  a  Reinforcement,  which  increafed  it  to  twenty  thou- 
fand Men.     With  this  powerful  Body,  to  which  he  knew 
his  Enemies  had  nothing  like  it  to  oppofe,  he  prepared  to 
enter  Bretagne,  threatening   the  Country  with  utter  De- 
H,  titiga     ftru&ion.     'Whether  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  was  furprized, 
bmuaban-  or  was  „]a,]  t0  fave  an  excufe  to  abandon  King  Charles, 
Chanel      whom  he  had   joined  only  out  of  ondefceniion  to  the 
Du  Tillct.     Conftable  his  Brother,  he  wifely  prevented  the  impending 
Hjl1-  Danger.     He  was  very   fenfible,  Charles  was  not  able  to 

protect  him.  Befrdes,  he  was  difpleafed  with  him  on  the 
Conftable's  account.  For  thefe  Reafons,  he  fent  Ambaffa- 
dors  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  fue  for  Peace  upon  what 
Terms  he  pleafed. 

Though  it  was  in  the  Regent's  Power  to  be  revenged 
of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  to  pre- 
fer the  Intereffs  of  the  King  his  Nephew,  to  his  own  fa- 
tisfaclion.     Indeed,  it  was  much   more  advantagious   tor 
the  King,    to    make  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  a  willing 
Friend,   by  treating  him  civilly,  than  a  private  Enemy, 
Ail.  Pub.     by  ufing   him  rigoroufly.     So,  he  required  nothing  more 
X.  p.  378,   0f  r,|,I)j  ((,;,„  t0  fwear  to  the  Peace  of  Troye,  and  caufe 
DuTUI.t.    a"  his  States  to  do  the  fame,  puifuant  to  his  Engagements 
v    ch  Henry  V  (3);  and   to   promife  with  an  Oath  to  do 
Homage  to  young  Henry  when  required.     This  Modera- 
tion made  great  ImprefTion  on  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  who, 
ever  after,  proved   a   Friend  to  the  Englijh,  even   in  the 
decline  of  their  Affairs.     On  the  other  hand,  though  the 
Regent  perceived,    he  could   expeevt  no    great   Afhftance 
from  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,    by  reafon  of  the  Influence 
the  Conftable  his  Brother  had  over  him,  yet  he  thought 
the  gaining  that  Prince  from  Charles's  Party  was  no  fniall 
Advantage  to  the  Englijh. 
(fattinmtio*       I  left  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  War  with  Jaquelina  in 
and  end  of    Holland,  under  the  fpecious  Pretence  of   fupporting  the 
Hainrm*!     Honour  and  Intereft  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  his  Coufin  ; 
Monftrelet.    though,  as  the  Sequel  will  difcover,  in  reality,  it  was  only 
for  his  own  private  Views.     This  War,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined,   did    not   turn  much  to   Jaquelina' 5  Advantage. 
There  Was  too  great   a  Difproportion   between  the  two 
Parties.     The  Duke  of  Gloeejler  was  not  able  of  himfelf 
to  give  his  Duchefs  the  Aftiftance  fhe  wanted.     To  that 
end,  he   muft   have   employed    the    Publick  Revenues  of 
England,    or  procured   an   extraordinary  Subfidy  ot  the 
Parliament.     But   that   was  not  eafily  to  be  obtained,  at 
a  time,  when  the  War  in  France  was  expenfive  to  the 
Nation.     However,  in  the  Parliament  held  this  Year,  the 
Afl.  Bub.     Duke   had   Intereft  enough  to  procuie  a  fmall  Aid.     It 
X-  t>-  37+>    appears  in  the  Colleelion  of  the  Publick  Alls,  that  the  Par- 
liament petitioned  the  King,   to  aflign  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
eejler, the  Sum  of  five  thoufand  Marks  out  of  the  Subfidy 
granted  him,  to  enable  him  to  affiit  his  Duchefs.  To  this 
Sum,  the  King  advanced  five  thoufand  Marks,  upon  the 
Salary  annexed  to  the  Proteftorfbip.     With  this  Aid  the 
Duke  fent  a  Reinforcement  of  fome  Englijh  Troops,  under 
M.nflrect    the  Command  of  Silvatier  (4).      But   thefe  Troops  being 
defeated  by   the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  prefently  after  their 
landing,    Jaquelina  found  herfelf  teduced  to  a  very   fad 
Condition.     In  fhort,  by  the  Duke   of  Bedford's   Inter- 
ceffion,  file  obtained  a  Truce,  during  which  the  Duke  of 
Gloer/ler  was  brought  to  confent,  that  his  Affair  with  the 
Duke  of  Brabant   fhould    be  decided   by  the  Pope.       It 
mutt  be  obferved,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  now  an- 
nulled the  tingle  Combat,  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
fli/WBra-  and  Gloeejler.     Some  time  after,    the  Pope  publifhtd  his 
bant  dies.      Sentence,  annulling  Jaquelina's  Marriage  with  the  Duke 


of  Gloeejler,  and  confirming  her  firft  Marriage  with  the     1427. 
Duke  of  Brabant  (5),  who  furvived  but  a  few  Months  t) 
Determination,  and  was  fuccecded  by  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol 
his  Brother.     By   the  death  of  the  Duke  her  Husband, 
Jaquelina  ought  to  have  had  peaceable  pulleflion  of  her 
Dominions.    But  the  Duke  of  Burgiaufydtfcovaed  on  this  r'-nuh-/ 
occafion,    that   the  Duke  of  Brabant's  Intereft  was  not  ]'  " 
the  Motive  of  his  Proceedings.   He  lb  ordered  it,  that  J  a-  K  , ,  ,  .,,-, 
quelina's  Subjects  relufed  to  receive  her,  and  made  himfelf  Inheritance: 
Mediator  between  them.     The   Lion  in   the  Fable  was  Monftrelet. 
literally  pradtifed  in  this  Agreement.     The  Duke  obliged 
Jaquelina  to  commit  to  him  the  Government  of  his  Do- 
minions, appoint  him  ber  Heir,  and  promife  never  to  mar- 
ry again  (6). 

All  the    Hiftorians  generally  fix  thefe  Occurrences  t<? 
the  Year  1427.     And    yet  it  appears   in  the  Collection  «/Afl.  P.k. 
the  Publick  Atls,  that  this  Affair  was  not  ended  May  the  x'  p"  39S" 
I  8th,    1428.      At  leaf!   the  Duke  of  Gloeejler  and  Jaque- 
lina had  not    yet  fubm.ttcd   to  the  Pope's  Sentence  ;  for 
there,   Henry    VI,    fpeaking  of   this  Princefs,    cails  her 
Jaqueltc,  Duchefs  of  Gloeejler  and   Holland,  his  well- be- 
loved Aunt.     Probably,  the  Duke  of  Brabant's  Death  had 
put  them  in  hopes,  that  their  Marriage  might  be  cuiitirm- 
ed,  or  a  Difpenfation  obtained  to  marry  again.     Accord- 
ingly, it  was  on  this  aecount  doubllefs,  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  exacltd  from  Jaquelina  the  forementioned  Con- 
ditions, in  order  to  depiive  the  Duke  of  Gloeejler,  of  all 
hopes  of  ever  fetting  foot  again  in  the  Lotv-Ccuntries.   Be  Dukt ofc la- 
this as  it  will,  the  Duke  of  Gloeejler,  preil'ed  by  his  Bro-  '  "  '.  ?*"'" 
ther  and  the  Council,  who  law  how  prejudicial  to  the  King's  i'Tmanlei 
Affairs  his  Obflinacy   was,  debited  from  his  Pretenfions.  Eleanor 
He  relinquiflied  Jaquelina,  and  fhortly  after  married  F.lea-  5*™™ 
nor  Cobham  (7),  whom  he   had  long  kept  as  his  Miflrefs.  Hall. 
Thus  ended   the  Quarrel,  which  had    proved   lb  fatal  to 
England '.(*). 

Though  the  Englijl)  were  no  longer  concerned  in  Ja-  Continuation 
quelina's  Affairs,  it  will  not  however  be  improper  briefly  %JtMU* 
to  relate  the  Succefs  ;  and  withal,  fhew  the  Growth  of  the  Mpnlir  let. 
Houfe  of  Burgundy's  Greatnefs.  This  Princefs,  notwith- 
ftanding  her  involuntary  Engagement,  married  afterwards 
Borfcl,  a  Zealander,  which  obliged  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
to  make  War  upon  them.  Borfel  being  made  Prifoncr, 
Jaquelina  was  forced,  in  order  to  free  him,  to  agree,  that 
her  Children,  by  her  late  Marriage,  lhouid  be  incapable  of 
inheriting  her  Dominions,  and  to  deliver  all  her  Towns 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  She  ftill  lived  ten  Years,  and 
after  her  Death,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  acknowledg- 
ed for  Earl  of  Hainan/',  Ho/land,  Zealand,  and  Lord  of 
Frijeland.  Befoie  Jaquelina's  Death,  he  had  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Earldoms  of  Zutphen  and  Namur,  of  which 
he  had  purchafed  the  Reverlion,  after  the  Deceafe  of  the 
Earl  of  Namur,  which  happened  in  1428.  In  1430,  he  Monftrelet. 
inherited  the  Duchies  of  Brabant,  Lothier,  Limbourg,  and 
the  Marquilate  of  Anvcrs,  by  the  Death  of  Philip  Duke 
of  Brabant  his  Coufin,  who  left  no  Iffue.  All  thefe  Do- 
minions, joined  to  Flanders,  Artois,  the  two  Burgundies, 
and  the  Towns  on  the  Somme  held  of  the  King  cf  Eng- 
land, put  him  upon  a  level  with  the  crowned  Heads.  Let 
us  ieturn  now  to  the  War  in  France. 

The  Englijl)  had    ftill    a  great    Superiority  over  King     1428. 
Charles.  Though  the  Bufinefs  of  Hainault  had  fomethinf  Superiority 
diforder'd  their  Affairs,  they  were,  however,  notwithftar.d-  "'  't  ^e"* 
ing  that  Diverfion,  in  lb  floutiihing  a  Condition,  as  feem- 
ed  to  promife  certain  Succets.     The  Duke  oi 'Bretagne  no 
longer  gave   them   any   Jneafinefs.     The  Earl  of  Riche- 
tnont  his  Biother  was  at  variance  with  King  Charles,  with- 
out  any    probability  of  a  Reconciliation.     The  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  freed   from   the  Holland  War,  could   for   the 
future  powei fully  ailift    his  Allies.     In  fine,  befides  their 
numberlefs  Garrifons  in   the   Kingdom,    the  Regent  had 
on  foot  a  Body  ot  twenty  thoufand  Men,  and  moreover 
expected  a  ftiong  Reintoicemcnt  with  the  Earl  of  Salit- 
bury  ficm  England. 

On  the  otr.cr  hand,   King  Charles  was  without  Allies,  71*  ill Stam 

"  ~£ 


and  without  Refuge.     It  is  true,  in  oruer  to  obtain  Sue-  'f 
cours  from  Scotland,  he  was  negotiating  a  Marriage  be-  ?"^„!ja. 
tween  the  Dauphin  his   Son,  and  Margaret  Daughter  of 
King  James,  though  they  were  yet  both  in  their  Infancy. 


(i)  Duiins  this  Siege,  the  Lord  Scales,  with  Sir  J.bn  Barpeley,  Sir  William  Brcartin,  and  three  thoufand  Men  at  Arms,  went  to  get  a  Recruit  of 
Provific-ns  and  Ammunition:  but  in  ther  Return  towards  Pentorfon,  they  were  encountered  by  a  Body  ot  fix  thoufand  ot  the  f-nemies,  whvin  the)  bravely 
engaged,  ann  defeated  ;  above  eleven  hundred  of  the  French  being  iV.n  and   talcen-      Half,  tol.  101. 

(%)  The  Lord  /cms,  and  bir  John  Talht,  were  majc  Governors  of  tins  Town.     Ibid. 

( ;j  The  Lmke  ot  Bretagne  embraced  and  fworc  to  thefe  Conditions,  on  the  S-h  ot  S.-pttmhtr.     Du  Tillct,  p.    363. 

(4;  So  il.  Commander  of  thofe  Troops  is  called  by  Menjlreltt,  \.z.  It  Seigneur  de  Sit-»uiier.  Vol.  11.  tol.  2;.  b.  Out  Stiw  fays,  it  was  the  Lord  Fitx- 
Walter,  p.  367.     This  Reinforcement  confilii dot  about  five  hundred    Men.     Mtr.flrtkt ,  ibid.      II.  .'/,  fob  93. 

(;)  He  alio  decreed,  That  it  the  Duke  of  Ji'fbjnt  died,  it  ihould  not  be  lawful  for  the  Duke  ot  (JUijler  to  marry  her.  Monftrelet,  fol.  31.  H..:'.', 
fol.  93 

(6;  Without  his  Confent.     Monftrelet,  fol.  36. 

(-}  Daughter  to  Rtpnjld,  Lord  Cobham  of  iiterboreugb.     Vu^dale\  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  199.     Hall,  fol.  93. 

(S;  In  the  mean  whili  a  Parliament  being  fummoned  in  England,  met  at  Ifeftmiifter,  OttoUr  13.  which  granted  the  K;ng  Tur.nag;  and  Poundage 
for  two  Yen:  ;  and  uf  every  Hanih  within  the  Reelm,  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence  fur  evciy  twenty  Nobles  111  valu::  and  fix  Sh.  .  nc»  and  Etgnt- 
pe."-e  ui  every  Perfcn  tlut  held  immediately  by  a  Knight's  Fee,  or  accord. ng  to  the  Ripe.  Cotton's  Ahrtdg  p.  5S7,  5^S.  In  th.s  Parliament  ;c  wji 
enacted,  Tlut  K.ntghts  or  the  Shire,  who,  :n  cafe  of  an  unelue  Election,  were,  by  the  nth  of  Hnry  IV,  to  lole  their  Wag  -  .  ir.d  Sh  rTs,  v.  r.  :r....- 
ing  a  lalfe  Return,  were,  by  the  fame  Statutes,  to  fay  a  hundred  Pounds;  lhouid  be  admitted  to  hive  thar  Auiwer  and  Traverfe  to  tcaueth  ar.a  iv.-teees 
beiorc  .niy  Jultices  0;  Auizc.     Statute  Boik, 

But 
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f4z8,      But  this  Was  a  diftant  ProfpecSt.     Befides,   the  King  of 
Scotland   had  no  way  (hewn  an   Inclination  to  break  the 
Truce  with  the  Englijh.     So,  Charles  feeing  no  appear- 
ance of  fupporting  himfelf,  feemed  to  have  entirely  given 
over  all  caie  of  preventing  the  Defigns  of  his  Enemies. 
He  lived  in  a  furprizing  Indolence,  without  Iofing  any  of 
his  ufual  Di\erfions. 
•  »/       The  Confederation  of  the  Pofture  of  the  Affairs  of  the 
,'       two  Nations,  made  the  Duke  of  Bedford  conclude,  the 
Monftrel"'5  War  would   foon  end,  and  two  or  three  Campains   in- 
fol.  37.        falliblv  drive  Charles  out  of  the  Kingdom.     He  refolved 
therefore  to  exert   his  utmoft,  during   fo  favorable  an  Op- 
portunity.    But  as  he  had  many  Troops,  it  was  neceffary 
firlt  to  provide   for    their  Subfiftence.     For  that  purpofe, 
he  held  an  Affembly  of  the  chief  Men  at  Paris,  to  whom 
he  propofed  revoking  all  the  Grants  made  to   the  Church 
for  forty  Years  part.     But  he  met  with  fo  ftrong  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  Clergy,  that,  not  to  alienate  the  Affedtion 
of  Co  powerful  a  Body,  he  was  obliged  to  delift,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  other    Means  for  the    Maintenance  of  his 
Army. 
77  Earl  if      Before  he  began  the  Execution  of  his  Projects,  he  loft 
**      the  Affiftance  of  the  brave    Earl  of  Warwick,  who  re- 
kt  n  ' ike     turned   into  England,    being  appointed   Governor  to  the 
King.  King.     He  was  defigned  for  this  Place,  immediately  after 

AO.  Pub.     tne  Qeatn  0f  tne  jjuke  0f  Exeter  in   1426.     But  as  he 

was  neceffary  in  France,  his  Patent  was  not  drawn  up 
till  the  iff  of  June  this  Year.  Probably,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  ftay  till  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  to  lead  a 
ftrong  Reinforcement  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  ready 
to  depart. 
lie  Ear! of  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  arrived  in  France  in  July,  with 
Salisbury       five  thoufand  Men  ( i ),   raifed  at  his  own  Charge,  purfuant 

arrive:  ivnb  .  .  .       .        >-,  -i  /     \         T1  ...       . 

fm  tboufad  t0  an  Agreement  with  the  Council  (z).     Upon  his  Arn- 
Men.    '       va!   at  Paris,  the  Regent  gave  him  the  Command  of  an 
Ibld'  P-  JO1  Army  of  fixteen  thoufand  Men.     This   was   more  than 
SSe  Regent':  fufficient  to  be  mafter  of  the  Field,  King  Charles  not  be- 
Defign.         ing  able  to  fet  on  toot  any  fuch  Body  of  Troops.     The 
Regent's  Defign  was,  to   drive  Charles  beyond  the  Loire, 
knowing,  that  when  once  that  Prince  was  at  a  diftance, 
all  his  Towns,  on  this  fide  the  River,  would  furrender  of 
Courfe  for  want  of  Succours.     To  this  end,  it  was  ne- 
ceilary  to  take  from  him  the  Places,  which  preferved  the 
Communication  with  the  Northern  Provinces,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  all  hopes  of  returning. 
Balisbmy  It  was  with  this  view,  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  af- 

filed by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Talbot,  Fajlolff,  and  feveral 
i  other  famous  Leaders,    marched  towards   the  Loire,  the 

AWtiefet.   beginning  of  Augujl.     Orleans  was  the   molt  important 
Place  in  thofe  Parts.     It  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  Prifoner  in  England,  ever  fince  the   Bat- 
tle of  Azincaurt.     The  pretended  Treaty,  as  I  obferved, 
between  Henry  V,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  concerning 
the  Neutrality  of  this  City,  is  a  mere  Chimera.     It  was 
invented  to  render  the  Siege  of  Orleans  odious,  and  make 
it  believed,  that  Heaven  inteipofed  in  favour  of  France, 
The  Siege     to  punifh  the  pretended  perfidioufnefs  of  the  Englijh.     Be 
of  Orleans    this  as  it  will,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  holding  a  great  Coun- 
Aft:  Pub      c"  ot   War,    it  was  refolved   to  befiege   Orleans.     It  ap- 
X.  p.  40S.    pears  in  the  Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Atls,  that  this  Re- 
folution  was  taken  without  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Know- 
ledge, and  contrary  to  his  Opinion.     To  iucceed  in  this 
Undertaking,    the  neighbouring  Places,  which  might  an- 
noy the  Befiegers,  were  firrt  to  be  fecured.     Accordingly, 
the  Months  of  Augujl  and  September  were  fpent  in  that 
Monftrclet.    Work.      During   that  Space,    the  Englijh  took  Jenville, 
JWehun,  Baugence,  Gcrgeau,   Glery,  Sully,  and  fome  other 
fmall  Towns,  and  at  lalt  appeared  before  Orleans  the  1  zth 
ot  Oelober. 
The  French        ^he  French  eafily  perceived,  by  all  the  Englijh  General's 
ret.  Proceedings,  that  he  intended  to  befiege  Orleans.    Accord- 
Act.  Pub.     ingly5  whilll  he  was  elfewhere  employed,  they  had  fent 
Montltdtt.    'hither  both  Men  and  Amunition  (3).     Gaucour,  a  Crea- 
ture of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  commanded  there,  though 
he  was  itill  a  Prifoner  of  the  Englijh,  and  releafed  upon 
his  Parole,  only  to  have  means    to  provide  his  Ranfom. 
He  had  even  been  recalled  ever  fince  June.     The  Baftard 
of  Orleans,    d'Orval,    La  Hire,  Xaintrailles,  Thouars, 
Bouffac,    Chabannes,    La  Fayette ,    Graville,  and   feveral 
other  Officers  of  note,  had  thrown   themfelves  into  the 
City,  to  acquire  Reputation  in  the  Service  of  their  Sove- 
reign. 


The  Englijh  Army  not  being  fufficiently  numerous  to     1428. 
invert  the  City   on  all  Sides,  the  Befiegers  received   Sue-  ^  Befiegwt 
cours  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Siege.      But  the  Earl  *'&  F7" 
ot  Salisbury,  who  confidered   this  Enterprize  as  a  decifive  City  to  Lt- 
A&ion  for  the  King  his  Mafter,  and  his  own  Reputation,™"'  Sut- 
omitted  nothing  to  deprive  the   Befieged.of  that  Advan-  'jj',j" 
tage.     He  run  up  round  the  City  fixty  Forts  or  Redoubts, 
called  then  BaJlilles.     How  great  foever  this  Work  might 
be,  nothing  could  divert  him  from  it,  fince  the  Succefs  of 
the  Siege   entirely  depended  upon   it.     In  vain   would   he 
have  pufhed  his  Attacks,  if  the  Enemies  could  continually 
introduce  frefh  Supplies.     Befides,    the  Seafon,  now   far 
advanced,  fuggefted  to  him,  that  he  would   be  forced  to 
pafs  the  Winter  in  the  Camp,  and,  during  that  time,   be 
liable  to  many  Infults. 

Among  the  fixty  Forts,  there  were  fix  much  ftronger 
than  the  reft,  upon  the  fix  principal  Avenues  of  the  Citv. 
The  French  could  before  with  eafe  introduce  Convoys  into 
the  Place,  and  had  made  frequent  ufe  of  that  Advantage. 
But  after  thefe  Forts  were  built,  it  was  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, that  they  could,  now  and  then,  give  fome  Aiiift- 
ance  to  the  Belieged.  Upon  thefe  fix  great  Redoubts  the 
General  erected  Batteries,  which  thundered  againft  the 
Walls.  But  as  the  Artillery  was  not  then  in  its  prefent 
Perfection,  it  mull  not  be  imagined,  the  Canons  did  the 
fame  Execution  as  now. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  Particulars  of  this 
Siege,  the  Attacks,  Sallies,  and  daily  Skirmifhcs,  either  to 
introduce  or  repulfe  Convoys.  It  may  eafily  be  judged, 
that  one  ef  the  ftrongeft  Places  of  France,  defended  by  a 
numerous  Garrifon,  under  the  Conduct  of  the  braveft  and 
moft  experienced  General  Officers  then  in  France  ;  and 
affaulted  by  Englijhmen,  deemed  the  molt  undaunted  War- 
riors in  the  World,  furnifhed  the  Befiegers  and  Befie°ed 
with  frequent  Occafions  to  exercife  their  Valour. 

Charles  readily  perceived,  the  taking  of  Orleans  would  Charles 
deprive  him  of  the  Advantage,  of  continuing  the  War  in  T?  " 
the  northern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  :  But,  as  he  had  Mmfodei. 
neither  Men  nor  Money,  could  not  raife  the  Siege.     How- 
ever,   he  approached   it,  and  came  to  Chinon,  where   he 
convened  the  chief  Men,   and  obtained  an  Aid  of  Money. 
Whilrt  he  was  in  this  Place,  the  Conftable  Richemont  fent 
him  an  offer  of  his  Service.     But  in  whatever  Diftrels  he 
might  be,  and  however  great  his  Want  was  of  a  fpeedy 
Affiftance,  he  could  not  refolve  to  forgive  him. 

Mean  while,  the  Siege  was  vigoroufiy  profecuted.     The  sr&  Engim 
Bulwark  of  the  Tournelles  (4)   being  much  fhaken  by  the*"0""  ***" 
Befiegers  Cannon,  and  the  Befieged  thinking  it  proper  to 'bulwark ' 
fet  it  on  Fire,  the  EngliJI)  extinguifhed   the-Flames,  and 
lodged  themfelves  in  that  Poft.   At  the  fame  time  they  be-  and  of  tie 
came  mafters  of  the  Tower  on  the  Bridge,  from  whence  Tomer  on  tbt 
the  whole  City  could    be  viewed.     The  taking  of  this  Er"li'- 
Tower  proved   fatal  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.     One  day,  nt  E   ,  , 
as  he  was  looking  out  of  a  Window,  a  Cannon-fhot  from  Salisbury 
the  City  hit  him,  as  it  paffed,  on  the  Right-Side  of  his  y"7-"- 
Head,  carried  away  his  Cheek,  and  ftruck  out  one  of  his  Hall 
Eyes.     He  died  a  few  days  after  at  Mehun,  where  he  had 
been  removed  (5).     This  Lofs,  though  very  great  to  the 
Englijh,  interrupted  not  the  Siege.     The  Earl  of  SuffAk 
taking  the  Command  of  the  Army,  continued  the  Attacks 
as  vigoroufiy  as  before,  affifted  by  Talbot,  one  of  the  brav- 
eft and  moft  experienced  Captains  of  his  Age. 

There   was  nothing  every  day  but  continual  Affaults,  Tie  Garrifon 
Sallies,  Skirmifhes,    wherein  the  Befieged    behaved  with  "*'  ^"9 
equal  Bravery  and  Conduct.  Notwithftanding  thePrecau-  'Zt'ngTb!"* 
tions  ufed  by  the  Englijh,  to  prevent  Succours  fiom  being  Siege. 
thrown  into  the  City,  Troops  and  Convoys  were,  from 
time  to   time,  introduced,  tho'  always  by  dint  of  Sword. 
Thus  the  Garrifon,  which  at  firft  confifted  only  of  twelve 
hundred  Men,  was  become  three  thoufand  ftrong  by  the 
end  of  December.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  of  the 
Befiegers  was  encreafed  to  three  and  twenty  thoufand   by 
the  Supplies  perpetually  fent  by  the  Regent,  fo  that  the 
Siege  daily  grew  more  important  and  difficult. 

The  Englijh  had  now  been  four  Months  before  Orleans,     14Z9. 
and  the  Succefs    of  their   Enterprize    was   yet  doubtful.  rL"  Ba:,,! 
The  Regent,  who  began  to  be  uneafy  at  the  length  of  the  M.^'ek'! 
Siege,  was  confirmed  more  and  more  in  his  Opinion,  that  Hall, 
it  was  a  rafh  Undertaking.     However  to  neglect  nothing 
in    his  Power,    he  fent  from    Paris  a   Convoy  of  Salt- 
Fifh  (6),  the  Lent  Seafon  of  the  Year  1429   being  come. 
He  left  the  Conduit  of  it  to  Fcjlolff,  one  of  the  bi avert 


(1)  He  raifed  about  fix   thoufand;  whereof  he  fent  over  three  thoufand  in  May,  and  came  over  himfelf  with  the  raft  about  Midfummer.     Mmftrcltt, 
fol.  57. 

(?.)  He  was  to  have  always  with  him  fix  hundred  Men  at  Arms,  fix  Knights-Bannerets,  thirty-four  Knights-Batchelors,  and  feventeen  hundred  Archers. 
And   for  their  Wages;  he  was   to  have,  himfelf,    fix-pence,  eight  Farthings   Sterling  a    Day:  For  each  Knight-Banneret,  Four  pence  Sterling :    For  each 
Batchcl  ...  Two-pence:   For  every   Man  at   Arms,  Twefve-pencc  a  Day:   And  for  each  Archer,  Six-pence.      Ryme-'s  Feed.   Tom.  X.   p.  39*. 
["hey    pulled  down  all  the   moft  confiderable  Buildings   in    the  Suburbs,  and,  among  the   reft,   twelve  Churchc,'   and   l:vcrai   Monailenesj   that   the 
hi  not  make  ufe  ot  them   in  carrying  on   the  Siege.     MonJireUt,   lol.  38. 
(4.     The  Pl.'ce  where  the  Parliament  fits  to  hear  criminal  Caufes. 

(5)  11  mas  Montaeute,   Earl  of  Salisbury,  died  November  3.  w.thout  IfTue-Male,  leaving  only  one  Daughter,  named  Alice,  who  was   mirried    to  Rieba^d 
A.  1.//.    Son   of  the  Earl  of  Weflmmhnd,   who,    upjn  Monticule's  Death,  was  ftikd  Earl  of  Salijhary.     IU  was    buried   at  ftfam  in  Bcrkfiire.     His 
■  is  mirried  afterwards  to  William  di  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk.     Dugdale's  Baron.  Vol.  I.  p.  OjS,   6 <; 5. 
[tj  Together  with  Artillery,  Ammunition,  &c.  the  whole  in  between  four  and  five  hundred  Carts  and   Carriages.     Monflrelet,  fol.  40. 
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1429.  and  moft  able  Generals  the  Englijh  then  had  (1),  and  gave 
him  a  Guard  of  feventcen  hundred  Men  (2).  Charles 
having  notice  of  the  Day  the  Convoy  was  to  fet  out  from 
Path,  refolved  to  wa*y-iay  it.  He  commiffioned  the  Earl 
ef  Clermont  for  tha8  purpofe,  who  at  the  Head  of  three 
thoufand  Men,  attacked  the  Convoy  on  the  Road  to  Or- 
leans. February  the  1 2th,  at  feven  in  the  Morning, 
Fajhljf  having  heard  of  the  Approach  of  the  French,  had 
made  an  Intrenchment  with  his  Carriages,  behind  which 
he  had  fecured  himfelf  againft  their  firft  Charge.  It  was 
indeed  very  vigorous,  but  the  Englijh  fuftained  it  with  fuch 
refolution,  that,  inftead  of  being  routed  by  the  firft  Shock, 
they  put  their  Enemies  into  extreme  Diforder,  by  the 
great  Slaughter  of  their  Men.  When  Fajlolff  faw  their 
Confufion,  he  ordered  the  Carriages  to  be  removed,  and 
falling  upon  the  French  Troops,  already  difheartned,  en- 
tirely defeated  them  with  great  Slaughter.  Sixfcore  Lords 
or  Officers  of  note  fell  that  day,  befides  a  great  Num- 
ber of  common  Soldiers  (3).  The  Ballard  of  Orleans, 
who  had  fallied  out  to  affift  the  Earl  of  Clermont  in  defeat- 
ing the  Convoy,  preferving  a  Prefence  of  Mind  in  this 
Rout,  found  means  to  re-enter  the  City  with  four  hundred 
Men.     This  Action  was  called  The  Battle  of  Herrings. 

King  Charles  was  extremely  dejected  upon  News  of  this 
Defeat.  He  faw  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  lofing  Orleans, 
and  was  fenfible  of  the  Confequences  of  the  Lofs.  The 
Thoughts  of  feeing  the  Englijh  ravage  the  Province  be- 
yond the  Loire,  and  thereby  dilable  him  from  continuing 
the  War,  could  not  but  trouble  him  exceedingly.  This 
Misfortune  would  infallibly  follow,  upon  their  being  Ma- 
ilers of  Orleans.  In  this  Diftrefs,  he  deviled  an  Expe- 
dient, pioper,  as  he  thought,  to  rob  them  of  this  Advan- 
tage ;  reckoning,  they  would  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee 
through  his  Artifice.  This  was,  to  fend  to  the  command- 
ing Officers  a  Power  to  deliver  the  Place  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  be  kept  in  Trurt  till  the  end  of  the  War. 
Xaintrajlles  and  others,  who  were  appointed  to  treat  of 
this  Affair,  going  to  Paris,  made  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
the  Offer,  who  laughed  at  the  Stratagem.  He  plainly  told 
them,  it  was  a  great  Miftake  to  think,  he  would  beat  the 
Bufh,  for  another  to  run  away  with  the  Game.  Some  f.\y, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  extremely  offended  with  this  Re- 
ply, and  even  withdrew  his  Troops  from  the  Siege.  But 
this  is  a  mere  Invention.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  no 
reafon  to  complain,  that  the  Regent  refufed  to  deliver  a 
Place  of  that  Importance  to  him,  to  pleafe  his  Enemies. 
Befides,  we  fhalj  fee  prefently,  the  Regent  was  all  along 
very  well  fatisfied  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  well 
during  the  Siege  as  after. 

Clxirles  not  fucceedingin  his  Project:,  and  feeing  no  other 
way  to  lave  Orleans,  began  now  to  think  of  retiring  into 
Dauphine,  when  a  very  extraordinary  Accident  gave  a  fud- 
den  Turn  to  the  Affairs  of  the  two  contending  Nations. 
VVe  are  going  to  fee  the  ftrangeft  and  moft  unexpected  Re- 
volution, ever  mentioned  in  Hiftory.  The  French  from 
vanquifhed,  are  going  to  be  on  a  fudden  victorious;  and 
the  Englijh,  hitherto  deemed  invincible,  are  going  to  be 
every  where  defeated,  and  at  laft  driven  out  of  the  King- 
dom. And  what  is  more  furprizing  in  this  Revolution,  is 
the  Inftrument  by  which  it  was  caufed.  But  before  I  en- 
ter upon  Particulars,  I  muft  warn  the  Reader,  that  in 
what  I  am  going  to  relate  concerning  this  ftrange  Event, 
I  follow  the  French  Authors,  without  however  warranting 
the  Truth  of  their  Affertions. 

About  the  end  of  February,  1429,  a  Country  Girl, 
called  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Village  in  Domrcmy  (\)  in  Lorrain, 
came  to  Robert  de  Baudricourt,  Governor  of  Vaucoulcurs, 
and  told  him,  fhe  had  received  exprefs  Orders  from  God 
to  laife  the  Siege  of  Orleans,  and  crown  King  Charles  at 
Rheims.  Baudricourt  at  firft  confidered  the  Girl  as  a  Vi- 
fionary,  but  afterwards  finding  fhe  talked  very  fenfibly  in 
the  reft  of  her  Difcourfes,  he  thought  fit  to  fend  her  to 
the  King,  who  was  ftill  at  Chinon.  Charles  being  in- 
formed that  Joan  of  Arc  was  coming,  declared,  that  Ma- 
ria d'  Avignon  a  Nun,  had  formerly  told  him,  Heaven 
would  arm  one  of  her  Sex  in  Defence  of  France.  Adding, 
that  perhaps  this  Girl  was  the  Perfon  defigned  by  Heaven. 
This  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  Court  beforehand,  that 
Joan  of  Arc's  Calling  was  miraculous.  The  fupernatural 
Million  perfectly  fquared  with  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Queen,  of  Agnes  Sorrel  the  King's  Miftrefs,  and  of  the 
principal  Courtiers,  who  ufed  all  poffible  Endeavours  to 
difluade  the  King  from  his  purpofe  to  retire  into  Dauphine. 


Monftrclet. 
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So,  nothing  was  more  proper  to  divert  him  from  this  Re-  1429. 
treat,  than  the  hopes  of  a  Change  in  his  Fortune.  How- 
ever this  be,  in  thefe  Difpofitions  was  Joan  of  Arc  ex- 
pected. The  firft  time  fhe  appeared  at  Court,  fhe  addef-  P.  Daniel, 
fed  herfclf  directly  to  the  King,  difcovering  him  among 
all  his  Courtiers,  though  fhe  had  never  feen  him,  and  he 
had  taken  care  to  have  nothing  about  him,  to  diftinguifh 
him.  However,  he  feemed  at  iirft  to  make  no  great  Ac- 
count of  this  Girl.  But  as  fhe  earneftly  prefled  him  to 
credit  her  Words,  which  were  the  fame  fhe  had  fpoken  to 
Baudricourt,  he  refolved  to  have  hei  examined.  The  Di- 
vines, her  Examiners,  declared,  upon  what  ground  I 
know  not,  that  her  Million  was  divine.  Then  flic  was 
lent  to  the  Parliament  at  Poicliers,,  who  were  of  the  fame 
Opinion.  Laftly,  to  confirm  this  Belief,  the  King  de- 
clared, fhe  had  told  him  Secrets,  which  no  Mortal  knew 
but  himfelf. 

Every  one  being  now  prepoffeffed,  that  Joan  of  Arc,  P.  Daniel. 
commonly  called  la  Pucelle,  [or  the  Maid]  was  fent  from 
God  to  fave  France,  fhe  was  looked  upon  with  Eyes  of 
Admiration.  All  her  Actions,  Words,  and  Geiiurcs  were 
conftrued  to  her  Advantage.  There  was  difcovered  in  her, 
a  fine  Genius,  folid  Judgment,  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  and  a 
Knowledge  very  unufual  in  one  of  her  Sex  and  Condition. 
This  was  the  common  Effect:  of  Prejudice.  Thus  far 
there  is  nothing  that  fhould  feem  very  ftrange.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  this  might  be  a  Contrivance  to  revive  the 
Courage  of  the  French,  and  perhaps  the  King  himfelf, 
difmajed  at  fo  many  Loffes,  and  beholding  the  Kingdom 
jurt  going  to  fall  under  the  Dominion  of  Foreigners.  But 
that  this  Invention,  if  it  be  one,  fhould  fucceed  accord- 
ing to  the  Defign  of  the  Authors,  is  what  may  indeed  be 
juftcaufe  of  Admiration,  and  afford  ample  matter  for  moral 
and  political  Reflections. 

Mean  while,  the  Siege  of  Orleans  being  vigoroufly  pro-  Jeanattnta 
fecuted,   Charles  refolved  to  try  to   throw  a  Convoy  into  '■i'"h  J  c-"~ 
the  City.     Joan  defiring  to  be  of  the  Party,  and  to  have  ^'j  ',"„. . 
Arms  and  a  Man's  Habit,    eafily  obtained  her  Requeft  (5).  Monftrefct. 
To  render  her  felf  more    remarkable,    fhe  would  have  aP"  Di"*u 
certain  Sword  fent  for,  from  the  Tomb  of  a  Knight  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  de  Fierbois.     'Fhe  Convoy 
defigned    for  Orleans   departed  April  the    25th.       Several 
French  Writers  affirm,  that  Joan  commanded  the  Guard, 
and  conducted  the  Convoy  into  the  City,    but  Monjlrelct, 
a  cotemporary  Author,    fays  the  contrary.      The  Convoy 
being  arrived  on  the  29th  in  the  Morning,  near  the  Bur- 
gundian  Gate,    the  Baftard  of  Orleans  made  a  Sally  to  fa- 
vour their  Palfage.      A  fierce  and    bloody  Battle  enfued,  Mbnftrelet. 
wherein,  after  a  long  refiftance,  the  Englijh  were  defeated, 
and  forced  to  let  the  Convoy  go  in  (6).      Joan  made  her  F3n  aitn 
Entry  into  Orleans,  amidft  the  Generals,  and  Acclamations  S?^Sfc" 
of  the  People,  who  afcribed  to  her  the  good  Succefs  of  that 
Day. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Joan  at  the  head  of  a  Detach-  She  takes  four 
ment  of  theGarrifon,  attacked,  Sword  in  hand,  the  Fort  '  '"'  *" 
of  St.  Loup,  one  of  the  fix  largeft  before-mentioned.  Af- Mot^S*' 
ter  a  Conflict  of  four  Hours,  the  Fort  was  carried,  and  Hail. 
of  the  twelve  hundred  Englijh  who  defended  it  (7),  four 
hundred  were  killed  on  the  fpot.  Two  days  after,  fhe 
affaulted  likewife  the  Fort  of  St.  John  ;  but  as  it  was 
almoft  abandoned  by  the  Englijh,  fhe  met  with  little  Re- 
fiftance. Prefently  after,  without  giving  her  Troops  any 
Refpite,  fhe  led  them  againft  the  Fort,  called  London,  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  Six,  built  upon  the  Ruins  of  the 
Church  of  the  Auguflincs.  Notwithftanding  the  gallant 
Refiftance  of  the  Englijl),  this  was  alfo  taken,  with  great 
Lofs  on  their  Side.  Joan's  Troops  thought  of  refting 
themfelves,  after  fo  hard  Duty,  but  immediately  fhe  marched 
them  to  the  Fort  of  the  Tournelles.  But  as  fhe  could  not 
attack  it  that  Evening,  for  want  of  day-light,  fhe  kept  it 
inverted  all  Night.  On  the  morrow,  at  break  of  Day, 
the  Affault  began,  and  lafted  fourteen  Hours  without  Inter- 
miffion.  The  French  were  repulfcd  four  feveral  times,  and 
as  often  renewed  the  Charge ;  Joan  animating  them  by  her 
Words  and  Actions,  though  wounded  with  an  Arrow  be- 
tween the  Neck  and  Shoulders.  At  length,  about  eight 
at  Night,  the  Fort  was  carried  like  the  reft,  and  fix  hun- 
dred Englijh  cut  in  pieces.  In  all  thefe  Actions,  Joan 
fhewed  a  Valour  and  Refolution  very  uncommon  in  Perfons 
of  her  Sex  (8). 

It  may  eafily  be  guelfed,  how  great  was  the  Confterna-  -jt- TntWih 
tion   of  the  Englijh,    after  the   ill  Succefs  of  that  Day,  raifethe 
The  Lofs  of  four  of  their  largeft  Forts  not  permitting 


(1)  Together  with  Sir  Thomas  Ramfjlon,  and  Sir  Philip •Hali.     Kill,  fol.   105. 
Cz)    And  about  a  thoufand  People  belides.     Monftrclet.  fol.  40. 

(3)  Between  five  and  fix  hundred.     Ibid.   fol.   41. 

(4)  She  was  born  in  1407,  in  the  Parifh  of  Grcux  upon  the  il/ea/e,  InDomrmy.     Vit.  MSS. 
(>)   Alter  the  had  been  about  two  Months  with  the  King  at  Chinon.     Mtn/lrelct,  fol.  41. 

(6)  In  the  dead  time  of  the  Night,  and  in  a  great  Storm  of  Rain  and  Thunder.     Hall,  fol.  107. 

(7)  Among  the  reft  were  HaSntPilliamGlaJdifdalc,  the  Captain,  and  the  Lords  Motrin,  and  Pyniugu     Ball,  fol.  107.     StcrzusAnn.  p.  370. 

(5)  But  Monftrclet  oblerves,  that  though  Joan  was  at  the  Head  of  thefe  feveral  Actions,  and  had  the  Glory  of  them,  yet  thty  were  ihicrty  performed  by 
thofc  nuble  Kn.ghts  and  Captains,  who  had  fo  bravely  defended  Orleans,  ful  43.  In  thefe  Attacks,  the  Englijh  left  near  eif,hc  thoufand  Men,  and  the  Fmtb 
not  above  a  hundred.     Ibid. 
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them  to  continue  the  Siege,  they  raifeJ  it  "the  12th 'of 
Mat,  after  having  been  before  the  Place  feven  whole 
Months. 

Here  is  a  Fragment  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Letter 
to  the  Kin"-  his  Nephew,  a.ter  the  raifing  of  the  Siege  of 
Orleans,  which  fhows  hows  much  the  Englifh,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  himfelf,  were  difcouraged  by  this  unex- 
pected Event. 

"  And  alle  thing  there  profpered  for  you,  till  the  tyme 
"  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans  taken  in  hand,  God  knoweth 
"  by  what  Advis.     At  the  whiche  Tyme,  after  the  Ad- 
"  venture  fallen  to  the  Perfone  of  my  Coujin  of  Salysbury, 
"  whom  God  affoile,  there  felle,  by  the  Hand  of  God  as 
"  it  feemeth,    a  greet  ftrook  upon  your  Peuple  that  was 
"  aflembled  there  in  grete  Nombre,    caufed  in  grete  Par- 
"  tie,  as  y  trowe,  of  lakke  of  fadde  Beleve,    and  of  un- 
"  levefulle  doubte,     that    thei    hadde   of  a  Difciple    and 
"  Lyme  of  the  Feende,  called   the  Pucelle,  that  ufed  fals 
"  Enchauntements    and  Sorcerie.      The  whiche  Strooke 
"  and  Difcomfiture  nought  oonly  lefTed  in  grete  partie  the 
"  Nombre  of  youre  Peuple  there,  but  as  well  withdrowe 
"  the  Courage  of  the  Remenant  in  merveillous  wyfe,  and 
"  couraiged  your  Adverfe  Paitie  and  Ennemys  to  afiemble 
"  hem  forthwith  in  grete  Nombre  c5V.  (1). 

The  raifing  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans  ufhered  in  the  De- 


very  mortifying  Terms  to  a  Piince  of  his  Character.     It    1429. 

was  required  of  him,  that  he  fhould  not  pretend  to  govern 

the  King,  nor  be  prefent  at  the  Coronation,  where  La  Tri- 

mouille  was  unwilling  to  be  out-fhone. 

Batigenci  being  taken,    the  King  had  Intelligence,  that  The  Bank  of 
the   Englifh    weie   affembling    in   Beauce.      Whereupon !;  ;/,',   . 
Charles  holding  a  Council  of  War,    it  was  unanimoufly  Kn.iini  an 
refolved  to  give  them  Battle.     Indeed,  there  was  no  pro-  difiattd, 
bability  of  going   to  Rheims,    with    the  Enemies    in    the  M°nftrelet. 


the  Fp-nch 
and  Englifli 


The  Englifli 
reTrcat  ;n 
Dlfordtr. 
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Miration >f  c]\ne  0f  tne  Englijh  Affairs.  From  that  time,  the  French 
and  Englijh  feemed  to  have  mutually  changed  Tempers  and 
Characters.  The  Englijh  were  feized  with  a  Spirit  of 
Fear  and  Amazement,  whilft  the  French  were  filled  with  a 
Courage,  almoft  entirely  loft  fince  the  Battles  of  Azincourt 
and  Vernueil.  Though,  after  the  raifing  of  the  Siege,  the 
French  exceeded  net  fix  thoufand,  they  fearlcfly  and 
briskly  purfued  the  Englijh,  who,  though  they  were  ftill 
fuperior  in  Number,  retreated  in  a  ftrange  Diforder. 
Their  Confternation  was  fuch,  that  they  knew  not  what 
they  did.  Inftead  of  keeping  together,  to  withftand  their 
Enemies,  they  amufed  themfelves  with  throwing  nume- 
rous Garrifons  into  the  Places,  conquered  before  the  Siege, 
about  the  Loire.  By  that  means  they  fo  weakned  them- 
felves, that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  expect  their  Ene- 
mies who  were  clofely  purfuing  them.  As  they  dreaded 
a  Battle,  as  much  as  they  were  wont  to  defire  it,  they  re- 
tired at  a  diftance,  and  gave  the  French  time  to  retake 
Earl  of        thefe  Places  one  after  another.     The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was 

Sufi'.  II;  mad 
Prifoner. 
Monftreiet. 
Hall. 


Rear.     Charles's  Army  was  then  ten  thoufand  ftrong  (3.),  , 
including  the  Bretons,    brought  by  the  Conftable.     But  of 
the  twenty   two  thoufand  Englijh,    lately  before  Or.' 
there  was  left  but  fix  thoufand  with  Talbot,  who  had  taken 
the   Command     of     the  Army,     after  Suffolk    was   Pri- 
foner.     By  an  effect  of   the  great  Amazement  of  the  Eng- 
lijh,   fince  the  Affair  of  Orleans,    they  fuffered  themfelves 
to  be  furprifed  near  Pat  ay,  by  the  French,    who  appeared 
in  Sight  before  they  had  heard  any  thing  of  them.     They 
had  fcarce  time  to  draw  up,   which  was  done  in  fuch  Con- 
fufion,  that  they  made  but  a  very  faint  Refiftance.     Tal- 
bot alone  maintained  the  Fight,    by  his  Valour  and  Con- 
duct,   but  at  laft,    the  General  being  taken  Prifoner,    the  and  Talbot 
Englifh  Army  was  routed  with  the  Lofs  of  two  thoufand  f^ 
five  hundred  Men  (4).     Fajlolff  run  away  with  the  flying  Monftrete, 
Troops,    feized  by  one  of  thofe  fudden  Terrors,    which, 
for  the  time,  deprive  a  Man  of  the  ufe  of  his  Reafon,  and 
may  happen  to  the  moft  Couragious  (5). 

If  the  raifing  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans  was  a  great  Check  The  Dultof 
to  the  Affairs  of  the  Englijh,    the  Defeat  of  Patay  was  a^°£ 
no  lefs  grievous  and  fatal  Blow  to  them.     The  Regent  faw  uf  ,„  p^-i,. 
himfelf  forced  to  keep  within  the  Walls  of  Paris,    being 
unable  to  appear  in  the  Field,    to  oppofe  the  Progrefs  of 
his  Enemies.    Mean  while,  Charles  improved  thefe  Advan- 
tages.    LewislII,  Duke  oi~  Anjou,  and  King  of  Sicily,  his"',^"f/ 
Brother-in-law,    being  returned   from  Naples,    where  he  chiles, 
had  made  along  ftay,    brought  him  immediately  after  the 
Battle  of  Patay,    a  Supply  of  feveral   brave  Officers,    who 
had   attended   him  into  Italy,    and  were  come  back  with 
him  into  France. 

King  Charles's  Adherents  increafing,    as  his  Affairs  be-  Charles 


Charles  re- 
follies  to  hi 
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made  Prifoner  in  Gergeau,  where  he  had  imprudently  fhut 
himfelf  up,  with  four  hundred  Men  only  (2),  which  muft 
have  proceeded  from  his  Confternation  at  the  Defeat  of  his 
Troops.     Of  all  the  Places  in  thofe  Parts,  Batigenci  held 
out  the  longeft,    but  could  not  help  undergoing  the  fame 
Fate  with  the  reft.     In  (hort,  Diforder  and  Confufion  had 
fo    poffeiTed    the  Englijh,    that  Charles    by  Joan's  Advice, 
refolved  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.     Mean  time  this  City 
was  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Englijh.     Befides,  there  was  a 
Neceffity  of  traverfmg  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  Miles 
of  the  Enemies  Country,    and   of  taking   feveral  Places, 
which  at  any  other  time  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
approach.      Strange  Effect  of  the  Terror  ftruck  into  the 
Englijh  by  a  Woman,  and  of  the  Confidence  inftilled  into 
their  Enemies  by  the  fame  ' 
Tb,  CnftaUi      The  Conftable  Richcmont,    feeing  the  Profperity  of  the 
"'     King's  Affairs,    began  to  abate  of  his   haughtinefs.     Hi- 
therto he  imagined  himfelf  necefiary,  but  the  late  Events 
made  him  fenfible  he  might  be  entirely   forgotten,    and 
lofe  his  Share  of  the  Glory  the  King  was,    probably,    go- 
in"  to  acquire.     In  this  Belief,  he  aiiembled  all  his  Friends, 
and  forming  a  Body  of  twelve  hundred  Horfe,  and  twelve 
thoufand  Foot,    he   marched    to  join  the  King  who  was 
then  before  Baugenci.     The  Duke  of  Bretagne,  doubtlefs 
connived  at  this  Levy  in  his  Country,  the  late  Revolution 
caufin0"  him  to  alter  his  meafures.     Whilft  the  Conftable 
was  upon  his  march,  La  Trimouille,    who  defired  not  his 
Company  at  Couit,    artfully  perfuaded  the  King,    he  was 
coming  with  a  numerous  Army,   to  have  his  Perfon  in  his 
Power.     This  firft  ImprefTion  fo  affected  the  King,    that 
he  was  going  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Baugenci,  and  give  the 
Conftable  Battle,  but  upon  better  Iniurmation,  was  pleafed 
to  receive  him  with  his  Succours.     It  was  however  upon 


Hall. 


came   more  profperous,    he  reviewed   his  Troops  at  Gicn,'"f!f     '" 
and  found  them  augmented  to  fifteen  thoufand  Men.     HeMonftrelet. 
gave   a  Part    to  the  Conftable,    to    make  a  Diverfion  in  Hall. 
Normandy,    or  rather,    under  that  honorable  Pretence,    to 
remove  him,    that  he  might  not  affift  at  the  Coronation, 
according  to  Agreement.     The  Earl  of  Perdriac  had  an- 
other Part,    to  carry  the  War  into  Guienne.     Thefe  two^J"  {-ur_ 
Detachments   were    but   five   thoufand  Men.       With  the  render  to  bim. 
remaining  ten  thoufand,  Charles  took  the  Road  to  Rheims, Hall. 
knowing  there  was  no  Army  in  the  Field  to  oppofe  him. 
In  paffing  through  Burgundy,  he  fummoned  Auxerre,  which 
promiled  to  follow  the  Example  of  the  principal  Towns 
of  Champagne.     Troye  and  Ch.ilon    furrendered   upon  the 
firft  Summons.      A    few   days    after,     the  Inhabitants    of 
Rheims  drove  the  Englijh  Garrifon  out  of  the  City,    and 
fent  Deputies  to  the  King,    to  prefent  to  him  the  Keys  of 
their  Gates.      Thus  every  thing  fucceeding  to  his   wifh,  R^mSi  'aai 
Charles  entered  Rheims  (6)  in  Triumph,  and  was  crowned  1,  , 
prefently  after    (7).       The  Ceremony  being  ended,  Joan  Monftreta. 
would  have  retired,    affirming,    fhe  had  nothing  more  to 
do,  after  executing  what  God  had  commanded.     But  the 
King  preffed  her  fo  earneftly,    that  at  laft  he  prevailed 
with  her  to  ftay. 

It  is  now  time  to  fee  what  was  tranfacting  in  England, ri!'  D^e  'f 

O  (jioCt'IT'T 

during  the  late  fatal  Revolution  in  France.     The  Quarrel  m,r„j;,'s  ,bc 
ftill  lubfifted  between  the  Duke  of  Glocefler  and  the  Bifhop  Cardinal  of 
of  IVinchcJler,  who  was  returned  to  London.     As  the  Pre-  Winchefter. 
late's  new  Dignity  rendered  him  more  haughty  than  ever, 
the  Duke  of  Glocefler  took  occafion   from  this  Dignity, 
to  give  him  a  fenfible  Mortification.      St.  George's  Day, 
Patron  of  the  moft  noble  Order  of  the   Garter,    being  at 
hand,    the  Cardinal  was   to  officiate,    as  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter.    But  the  Duke  of  Glocefler,    and  his  Friends,  op- 
pofed  it,    affirming,    he  could  not  hold  the  Bifhoprick  of 
Winchejler,  with  the  Dignity  of  Cardinal  (8),  without  the 
King's  exprefs  Licence.      The  Affair  being  brought  before 
the  Council,    it  was  refolved,  that  for  this  time  the  Car- 
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dinal  fhould  not  officiate  as  Bifhop  of  Winchefter  ;  and  two 
Lords  were  fent  to  give  him  notice  thereof.     Next  day, 


(1)     This  Fragment,  which  is  without  date,  is  placed  wrong  in  the  Col'eS!i;n  of  the  Publici  Ads,  among  the  Records  of  the  Year  14.3S.      Rafin. 

(i)  About  three  hundred  of  them  were  llain  at  the  taking  of  the  Place.  Monjlreltt,  fol.  44-  Two  hundred,  fay*  Hall,  and  among  them  Sir  Alexander 
di  la  Pole,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  Brother,  fel.   Jos. 

(3)  Here  mult  be  forr.e  miftake  either  in  the  Author  or  the  Printer,  (ince  Rapin  fays  above,  the  Bretons  alone  were  thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred. 
Probably  the  Britons  Were  nut  fo  numerous,  as  is  fa. J  above-  P.  Daniel  fay:,  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred.  Tom.  VI.  p.  69.  Hall,  fol.  icS. 
Slteiu  and  Hall  fay,   the  Frincb  Army  confuted  of  twenty   three  thoufand  Men,  fol.   10S.  p.  370. 

t4)  Manftrtltt  lays,  there  were  ab-uit  eighteen  hundred  Englijh  killed,  and  between  a  hundred  and  fixfeore  taken  Prifoners  ;  the  chief  of  whom  were  the 
Lords  Scalts,  Talbot,  Hmgtrford,  Sir  Tb  mas  Rampjloa,  &c.  fill.  +>    According  tu  Hall,  about  twelve  hundred  were  flain,  and  forty  taken  Prifoners,  )ol.  ioS. 

(5)  The  Englijh  could  n  t  agree  about  the  Place  and  Manner  of  fighting,  whether  it  fliould  be  on  foot  or  on  Horleback  ;  which  was  the  chief  Caufc  of 
their  Defeat.  Befides  they  had  neglected  ro  provide  themfelves  with  ffiarp  Stakes,  which  ufed  to  be  their  main  Defence  againft  the  Enemies  Cavalry. 
Monflrtlet,  fol.  4.-.  Sir  f -on  Fajlolff  had  the  Uavttr,  of  which  he  was  a  Knight,  taken  from  him  by  the  R.gent,  fur  runn.ng  away,  but  it  was  restored  to 
him  again.     Hall.  fol.    <    ■'. 

.6)  July  6.    .Monjlrelet,  fol.  47. 

(7)  July%.     Ibid.     P.  Daniel  fays,  it  was  the   17th.     Tom.  VI.  p.  71. 

(8)  Quia  erat  res  invifa  eflc  Cardinalem,  Sc  fitnilitcr  ittinert  in  Angiia  Epifcoparum  Wyntcnienfcm.  —  Rymer'i  Fad.  Tom.  X.  p.  414. 
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14:9.  he  came  himfelf  to  the  Board,  and  demanded  upon  what 
Foundation  he  was  deprived  of  his  Right.  He  was  told, 
it  was  for  fear  of  prejudicing  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Council  perfifted  in  their  Refolution.  Hence  the 
Cardinal  perceived,  his  Adverfary's  Interelt  to  be  ftill 
much  greater  than  his. 

Shortly  after,  the  Prelate  received  the  Pope's  Bull,  ap- 
pointing him  his  Legate  in  Germany,  and  General  of  the 
Crufade  againft  the  Bohemian  Hereticks.  The  Pope's 
View  was  to  draw  a  Powerful  Aid  from  England,  againft 
the  Hujfites  ( 1 ).  Nay,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  as  he 
greatly  favoured  King  Charles,  his  Defign  was  to  weaken 
England,  by  draining  the  Kingdom  of  Men  and  Money, 
under  colour  of  the  Crufade.  However,  the  Cardinal  re- 
ceiving the  Bull  the  beginning  of  June  this  Year,  though 
it  was  dated  March  the  18th,  1427-8,  prefented  to  the 
King  and  Council  a  Petition,  defiring  leave  to  publifh  the 
Crufade.  He  prayed  likcwife,  that  he  might  have  Power 
to  levy  in  England,  five  hundred  Lances,  and  five  thou- 
fand  Archers,  and  to  appoint  the  Generals  and  Officers  of 
p.  410.  fhis  Army.  His  Petition  being  examined  in  Council,  it 
was  refolved  to  grant  it  in  Part,  under  the  following  Re- 
ftriclions : 

That  no  Perfon  fhall  be  obliged  to  contribute  Money  for 
the  Crufade,  but  every  one  give  what  he  pleafed.  That 
the  Sums  thus  voluntarily  furnifhed,  fhould  be  put  into 
fuch  Hands  as  the  Council  fhould  nominate.  That  the 
Gold  or  Silver  fhould  not  be  conveyed  beyond  Sea,  but 
expended  in  the  Kingdom  (2). 

That  the  Cardinal  fhould  be  empowered  to  levy  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Lances,  and  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred Archers :  That  even  this  fhould  be  granted,  only 
on  condition,  that  the  Pope,  out  of  regard  to  the  King 
and  Kingdom,  fhould  not  impoie  any  Tax  on  the  Laity 
or  Clergy. 

That  no  Soldiers  ferving  in  France,  fhould  be  lifted  or 
received  among  the  Troops  of  the  Crufade. 

That  the  Cardinal  fhould  give  the  Council  fufficient 
Security  for  the  return  of  thefe  Troops. 

That  he  fhould  effectually  ufe  his  Intereft,  to  induce  the 
King  of  Scotland  to  leave  England  in  quiet,  and  obferve 
the  Truce. 

That  in  publifhing  the  Crufade,  it  fhould  exprefsly  be 
faid,  that  it  was  with  the  King's  A/Tent  and  Licence. 

That  the  Officers  fhould  be  nominated  by  the  Cardinal, 
but  commiffioned  by  the  King. 

That  it  fhould  be  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  Confta- 
ble,  or  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Army. 

That  if  the  Crufade  did  not  take  place,  the  Money  fur- 
nifhed by  private  Perfons  fhould  not  be  employed  without 
the  King's  Approbation. 

New  Levies      By  thefe  Reftrictions  may  be  feen,  how  careful  the  Coun- 
fnr  France.    cji  waS5  t0  hinder  the  Pope's  exercifing  in  the  Kingdom,  an 

Authority  but  too  much  abufed  by  his  Predeceffors. 
The  Cardinal  Mean  while,  the  News  of  the  Battle  of  Patay  flying 
is  to  feme  in  into  England,  caufed  a  great  Confternation,  and  made  it 
eafily  judged,  that  the  Regent  wanted  a  fudden  and  pow- 
erful Aid.  And  therefore,  without  lofing  a  Moment,  the 
Council  ordered  new  Levies,  the  Command  whereof  was 
defigned  for  Sir  John  Ratclijfe.  But,  as  in  the  prefent 
Pofture  of  Affairs  in  France,  it  would  have  been  very  im- 
prudent to  fend  Troops  into  Bohemia,  the  Council  refolved 
to  make  fome  alteration  in  what  was  granted  to  the 
Cardinal  of  IV'inchcJlcr.  Upon  this  urgent  occafion,  a  new 
Agreement  was  made  (3)  with  him,  whereby  he  engaged 
to  ferve  in  France,  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  till  the 
end  of  December,  with  the  Troops  of  the  Crufade,  pro- 
vided they  were  not  employed  in  any  Siege. 
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A  few  Days  after  (4),  arrived  from  France,  Garter  King    1 
at  Arms  (<;),  with  InftWrions  from  the  Regent,  to  inform  r 
the  Council  of  the  State  of  Affairs  in  that  Kingdorrii  ThejCj 
Subftance  of  his  Inftrudtions  was  as  follows:  raC 

!•  That   it  was  neceflary   to  haffen   the  departure   of     P"  4:3' 
Ratcliffe's  and  the  Cardinal's  Troops,  and  inform  the  Re- 
gent of  theprecife  time  of  their  Imbarkation. 

II.  The  Dauphin,  (for  fo  the  Regent  called  Kin<r 
Charles,)  was  matter  of  Troye,  Chdlon,  and  feveral  other 
Places,  fome  of  which  had  voluntarily  furrendrcd.  Thai 
he  was  to  enter  that  very  Day,  July  the  1  6th,  the  City 
of  Rheims,  where  he  would  be  crowned  ;  and  afterwards 
intended  to  exert  his  utmoft,  to  take  Paris,  but  fhould 
find  it  more  difficult  than  he  imagined. 

III.  That  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (6)   had   fully  dif- 
charged  his  Duty,  and  the  City  of  Paris,  had  it  not  been  '     ■ 
for  him,   would  have  been  loft  before  now.    That  he-  was 
departed,  that  very  day,  for  Amis,  to  haffen  his  Troops, 

and  join  them  with  the  Englijh  Army. 

IV.  That  the  Regent  was  to  fet  out  within  two  davs 
for  Normandy  and  Picardy,  where  he  would  draw  the 
Garrifons  together,  and  cxpecl  the  Troops  that,  were  to 
come  from  England. 

V.  Laftly,  The  Council  of  France  moft  humbly  be- 
fought  the  King,  to  come  and  be  crowned  at  Paris. 

^  Upon  this  laft  Article,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  young 
King,  now  but  eight  Years  old,  fhould  go  into  France 
and  be  crowned,  but  fhould  firft  be  crowned  in  Env- 
land{7).  * 

In  purfuance  of  this  Refolution,  the  Ceremony  of  the"  " 
Coronation  was  performed   on  the  6th  of  November.     S'lKjT'i'a"' 
days  after,  the  Parliament,     then  afferhbfed,  ordered   the  I'be  Pr  - 
Dignity  of  Protector  and  Defender  of  the  Church   to  be'r,?"^"-* 
fupprefied,    but  that  the  Duke  of  Gloecjler  fhould   keep '  t&!vti. 
that  of  firft  Counfellor  to  the  King.     This  was  a  very  x.  P.  43+, 
great  as  well  as  unexpected  Mortification  to  that  Prince.  V^'  4,36- 
Indeed,  as  the  King's  Coronation   increafed  not   his  Ca-  AbridV 
pacity,  the  Kingdom  feemed  ftill   to  require  a  Protector.  Hal1- 
But  it   was  pretended,  the   Prote&orfhip  was  inconiiftent 
with  the  Dignity  of  a  crowned  Head.     We  fhall  fee  here- 
after, this   Rule  was   not   always  obferved.     The  Duke 
however,  handfomly  fubmitted  to  the  Ordinance,  as  far  as 
it  concerned  him,  the  Rights  of  his  Brother  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  remaining  entire. 

Whilft  the  Preparations  were  making   in  England  for  Charla 
the    Coronation,      Charles  had  continued    his   Cbnquefta™""™"  *■» 
with  great  rapidity.     However,    his   Coronation   had  de-'^f'' 
tained  him   eleven   days  at  Rhcims.     If  the  Regent   had 
then  been  provided  with  an  Army,    he  might  eafily  have 
inclofed   him  in  that  Corner  of  France,    where  he    had 
but  few  Places,  furrounded  with  the  Enemies  Garrifons. 
But  the  Duke  was  then  in  Picardy,  with  few  Troops,  ex- 
pecting thofe  that  were  to  come  from  England.     Charles 
therefore   improved    the    Advantage,     procured    by    that 
Prince's    Diitance.      The    Inhabitants     of    the    Englijh 
Towns  being,  for   the  moft  part,  well  inclined  to   him, 
nothing  hindered  them  from  fhewing  him  Marks  of  their 
Affection,  fince  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  been  forced  to 
weaken  the  Garrifons  extremely,  to  compofe   an  Army. 
This  was  the  Caufe,  that,  in  a  very  fhort  Space,  CharlesSrveral  fla. 
became    matter  of    Soiffons,    Provins,     Chateau-Thierry,'' 'f".""'J'' 
Crepi,    and   fome  other  Places,    even    before   they  were  {'ai "f  ' 
attacked  ;  the  Englijh  Garrifons  not  being  ftrong  enough 
to    prevent   the   Burghers   from   following  their    Inclina- 
tion. 

Mean  time  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  having  at  laft  re-  t:.  Regent 
ceived  the  expected  Supplies,  beg  n  to  march  (8),  in'",'r'^""' 
order  to  flop  the  Progrefs  of  his  Enemy  (9).     At  Crept,  tiiaktt^i. 


(1)  There  will  be  a  large  Account  of  thefe  People  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Bajil,  in  the  State  of  the  Church,  at  the  end  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

(2)  That  is,  be  laid  out  upon  Merchandizes,  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  thofe  that  engaged  in  the  Crufade,  and  by  them  exported.  Rymer's  Ford. 
Tom.  X.  p.  420. 

(3)  At  Rochefter,  on  July  i.     Ibid.  p.  424.  (4)  July  16.     Ibid.  p.  432. 

(5)  There  are  thiee  Kings  at  Arms  in  England^  namely,  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  biorrcy.  Garter  is  the  principal,  inftituted  by  Henry  V,  as  is  re- 
lated above,  p.  531.  Ncte  (4).  His  Bulinels  n  to  attend  Knights  of  the  Garter  at  their  Solemnity,  and  to  rmrlhal  the  Funerals  of  the  greater  Nobility. 
Clarencieux  was  created  by  Edward  IV,  who,  upon  attaining  the  Dukedom  of  Clarence  by  the  Death  of  his  Brother,  made  the  Herald  belonging  to.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  a  King  at  Arms,  and  called  him  Clarentius.  His  proper  Office  is  to  marlhal  the  Funera.'s  of  the  lelfer  Nobility,  or  Gentry,  on  the 
South-lide  ui  the  Trent.  Ncrrcy's  Office  is  the  fame  on  the  North-lide  of  Trent,  as  appears  by  his  Name,  'The  Northern  King.  The  Buiinefs  of  the  He- 
ralds is  likewife  to  denounce  War,  to  proclaim  Peace,  or  to  be  employed  in  the  Kind's  martial  Melfages.  They  are  Judges  alfo  of  Gentlemens  Arms, 
mariha!  all  the  Solemnities  at  the  Coronation  of  Princes,  &c.  Vcrflegan  derives  rhe  Woid  Herald  from  Here  an  Army,  and  Heait  a  Champion,  as  much 
as  to  fay,  The  Champion  cf  the  Army.  Belides  the  three  Kings,  there  are  fix  other  pr.pcrly  called  Heralds,  as  they  were  created  to  attend  Dukes,  &c.  \;z. 
York,  Lancafltr,  Somerfet,  Richmond,  Chejier,  and  If'inJf.i:  There  are  four  more  called  Marjhal  or  Pvrfuivasm  at  Arms,  who  Commonly  fucced  in  the 
Places  of  Heralds;  namely,  Blue-Mamie,  Rougt-Crofs,  Rouge-Dragon,  and  Peter-Cullis. 

(6)  Rapin,  by  miftakc,  fays  Brctagne. 

(7  I   Between  thefe  Tranfacrions  and   the  King's   Coronation,    a  Parliament    met  at  fpejlminftcr,    en  September   II,    which  granted  the  King  a  Tenth  and 

a  Fifteenth;   and  continued  the  Sublidy  of  Wools,    and  Tunnage   and  Poundage   as  before.     Cotton's Abridg.  p.  591,  592,  &c. In  this  Parliament 

it  was  enacted,  That  every  City,  Burrough,  and  Town  in  the  Kingdom,  mould  have,  at  their  own  Charge,  a  common  Balance,  and  Weights  lcalcd,  ac- 
cording to  the  Standard  of  the   Exchequer,  in   the  keeping  of  the  Mayor  or  Conitabiej    at   which  Balance,  all  the  Inhabitants  cT  the  fame    City  or   Two 

were  to  weigh   without  paying  any  thing  ;  but  -Strangers   were  to  pay It   was  alfo  enacted,    That    whereas  Kn:ghts  of  the  Shires  had  ol  late  been 

chofen  by  outragious  and  exceriive  Numbers  of  People,  and  of  fmall  Subilance ;  for  the  future,  the  faid  Knights  fliail  be  elected  in  every  County,  by  Peo- 
ple dwelling  and  refident  in  the  fame  Counties,  whereof  every  one  fhall  have  Land  or  Tenement,  to  the  Value  ot  forty  Shillings  by  the  Year  at  the 
leaft,  above  all  Charges  ;  and  that  they  which  fhall  be  fu  cholen,  mail  be  dwelling  and  refident  within  the  fame  Counties.  6latu:e  S  Hen.  VI.  cap.  e.  7, 
In  the  Parliament  10  Hcn<-y  VI.   Anno  1432.   it    yas  declared.  That  the  laid  forty  Shillings  per  Annum   muft  be  Free-hold. 

(S)  With  about  ten  thoe.land  Men.      Mmfirti    ,  fol.  47. 

'c,j  And  fent  Charles  a  Challen£e,  from  Monfereau-faut  Tonne,  dated  Auguji  7.     Idem,  fol.  4S.     H'-!.',  fol.  103. 
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1429.     Charles  heard  the  Duke  was  advancing  to  give  him  Bat- 
Tbttwa       tie.     A  few  days  after,    the  two  Armies   were  very  near 
Amia  arc  o^c  anotner  on  a   large  Plain,    where  nothing  hindered 
"'^Jl'oiLr   their  engaging.     The  number  of  the  Troops  on  both  Sides 
was  much  the  fame,    but  as  the  King  had  more  Horfe, 
the  Regent  was  unwilling  to  attack  him.     Befides,    the 
Poffure  of  his  Affairs   required   that   he  mould   not  fight 
without  advantage  ;   and  therefore,  he  ordered  his  Camp 
Monftrelct.  to  be  ftrongly  intrenched.     He  hoped,  the  impetuous  Hu- 
Hall.  mour  of  the  French,    would  caufe  them  to  commit  the 

Sluw-  fame  Fault  as  at  Verneuil,  and  on  many  other  Occafions ; 

and  they  would  endeavour  to  force  his  Intrenchments,  in 
which  cafe,  he  promifed  himfelf  certain  Victory.  But  for 
once,  he  was  deceived  in  his  Expectation.  Charles,  grown 
wife  by  fo  many  former  Inffances,  was  content  with  facing 
him  (1),  and  trying  to  draw  him  out  of  his  Lines,  without 
venturing  an  attack,  the  Succefs  whereof  appeared  very 
,  doubtful.  At  laff,    finding  the  Englijh  kept  their  Station, 

wi'ffetf        he  left   his,    in  order  to  purfue  his  Conquefts,    knowing 
fighting.       that  moff  of  the  Towns  were  ready  to  receive  him.     The 
„,  al        Regent  followed  him  clofe  ;    but  as  he  would  run  no  ha- 
vTwm  zard,  without  an  apparent  Advantage,    he  had  the  Mor- 

furrtnJrr  to    tification   to  fee  him  enter  Senlis,   Ecauvais,    Compiegne, 
Monflrtkt.    Cr"!>  Pont   Sl   Maxence,    Lagny,   Bray,    Gournay,  Me- 
Hall.       '    lun,  Sens.  All  thefe  Places  opened  their  Gates  to  the  King, 
being  no  longer  awed   by  the  Garrifons,   the  Regent  had 
been  forced  to  draw  out. 
TStRcgmt        On  the  other  hand,  the  Conftable  Richemont,  who  was 
marcbata     jn  Normandy,  having  found  means  to  augment  his  Troops 
'£Rd"jy  to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand,  had  taken  Evrcux,  and 
nl\u™       threatned  the  whole  Province.      The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
fearing  he  would  make  greater  Progrefs,  flattened  thither; 
not  being  able  to   bear  the  thoughts   of  lofing  a  Coun- 
try,   from  whence  flowed  in  a  great  meafure  his  Sublift- 
ence. 
Charles  Wbilft  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  employed  in  Norman- 

Kukam  j^  Charles,  Mailer  of  the  Field  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
v'3'i"/'^ "  approached  Paris,  and  encamped  at  Montmartre.  He  im- 
Munrirekt.  mediately  publifhed  a  general  Pardon  for  the  Pariftans, 
HM'  imagining,  that,   terrified   at  his  Conquefts,    they   would 

takeArms,  and  drive  the  Englijh  out  of  the  City.    But  the 
Regent    had   fo  ordered   matters  there,  that    not  a  Man 
ftirred.     At  laft,    finding    he  could  expect  nothing  from 
the  Citizens,    he  attacked  the   Suburbs  of  St.   Honorius  ; 
but   his  Troops  were  repulfed    with  great  Lofs.     Joan, 
The  Maid    who  had  greatly  expofed  herfelf  in  this  Affault,  was  wound- 
iivmndid.    erJ  and  thrown   into  the  Ditch.     She  was  thought  to  be 
dead,  but  being  drawn  out  in  the  Night,  recovered  of  her 
Wounds. 
Laeni  a*d        The  Seafon  not  permitting  the  two  Armies  to  keep  the 
s.  Dennis     Field  any  longer,   Charles  retired,    and  paffed  the  Winter 
'aim  by  the  zt  Bourges.     The  Regent  likewife,  after  driving  the  Con- 
Bngliih.       ftaDie  Qut  of  Normandy,    returned  to  Paris.     During  the 
Winter,    he  carried    by  Scalade  St.   Dennis  and   Lagni, 
which  very  much  annoyed  the  Parifans. 
_.. .  . .      ,     Before  we  clofe  the  Occurrences  of  this  Year,  it  rauft 
tliDuk,  if    not  be  forgotten  to  fhew,  how  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ftood 
Burgundy     affected,     fince  the    Revolution    in    the   Engl/Jh    Affairs. 
cfMfoj„r'  However  profperous  Charles  might  be,  he  was   fenfible  it 
Monftrdet.   was  not  fufficient,  unlefs  he  could  gain  fo  potent  an  Ene- 
my as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     The  truth  is,    if  that 
Prince  had  thought  fit  to  aflift   the  Englijh  with  all   his 
Forces,    he  would   have,    doubtlefs,    prevented  this  Re- 
volution.    Nay,  if  after  the  raifing  cf  the  Siege  of  Or- 
leans, he  had  been  willing   to  aid  them   in  proportion  to 
his  Power,  he  would   flill   have  turned  the  Scale  on  their 
Side.     But  he    had  been,     for  fome  time,    taking  other 
Meafures.     His    Policy  fuggefted    to  him,     that    by  too 
powerfully  alTifting  the  Englijh,    he  mould  procure  him. 
i'elf  troublefome  Matters,    as  he  had   already  experienced 
in  the  Bufinefs  of  Hainan!/.     And  therefore,  fince  he  was 
to  have  a  Sovereign,  he  chofe  much  rather,  to  fee  a  Prince 
of  his  Blood  on  the  Throne  of  France,    than  a  Foreign- 
er.    But   he  carefully  concealed  his  Sentiments,   left  both 
Parties  mould    take  the  advantage   of  them  againft  him. 
It  was  manifeft,    that  in  openly  fhewing  his  Inclination 
to  abandon  the  Englijh,  he  would  have  done  himfelf  great 
Prejudice.   King  Charles  would  become  lefs  eager  to  agree 
with   him,  and  it  may  be,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
have  endeavoured  to  prevent  him,    by  making  a  feparate 
Peace  with  the  French,  exclufive  of  him.     This  was,  at 
leaft,    what  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had   reafon   to  fear, 
confidering  the  Pofture  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Engli/h,  fince 
the  Battle  of  Patay.     He  refolved  therefore  to  continue 
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to  affift  the  Englijh  (2),  but  fo  as  to  give  Charles  fome  1425., 
hopes,  his  Relentment  was  abated.  He  rightly  judged, 
that  in  taking  this  courfe  he  fhould  procure  better  Terms, 
or  at  worft,  might  remain  in  his  prefent  Situation,  till 
what  he  deirred,  was  offered.  Charles  having  had  fome 
Intimation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Difpolition,  dif- 
patched  fecret  Agents  to  treat  with  him  ;  but  the  Duke 
thought  it  not  yet  time  to  difcover  himfelf.  He  was  ap- 
prehenfive,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Bedford  fhould  know  it, 
he  would,  without  him,  agree  with  King  Charles ;  whereas 
his  Intent  was,  to  make  his  own  Peace,  at  the  Expence 
of  the  Engli/h.  The  Sequel  manifeftly  fhewed  this  to  be 
his  Defign.  Moft  certain  it  is,  he  was  now  determined, 
though  he  did  not  think  fit  to  begin  the  Negotiation  fo 
early.  A  remarkable  Inftance  this,  of  the  Inftabilrty  of 
feemingly  the  ft  rongeft  Alliances.  Sad  Effect  of  Infince- 
rity  too  common  among  Men,  and  from  which,  Princes 
in  particular  are  not  free.  As,  notwithftanding  their 
Treaties,  they  cannot  truft  one  another,  they  live  in  con- 
tinual Fear  of  being  deceived  by  their  Allies.  And  theie- 
fore,  taking  for  granted  they  may  be  abandoned,  they 
endeavour  to  prevent,  and,  without  fcruple,  break  their 
Engagements,  upon  the  Profpedt  of  any  confiderable  Ad- 
vantage. Let  a  Man  run  over  all  Hiftories,  as  well  An- 
cient as  Modern,  and  he  will  fcarce  find  any  one  confide- 
rable Alliance,  but  what  was  violated  by  fome  notorious 
Deceit. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  the  Concern,  Trouble,    1430. 
Complaints  and  Murmurings  in  England,    upon  the  turn  M"""«r,"Z' 
of  Affairs  in  France.     Some  blamed   the  Generals  for  not '"    °8  *" 
difcharging  their  Duty.      Others,    perceiving   no  natural 
Caufe  of  fo  furprizing  a  Change,    affirmed,    it  muft  have 
happened  by  the    Malice  of   the  Devil,    who   had   made 
ufe  of 'Joan  for  his  Inftrument,    and   boldly  aliened    fhe 
was  a  Witch.     In  fhort,    fome  threw  all  the  Blame  on 
the  Council,    and   the  Duke  of  Glocejler.     They  juftly 
taxed  them,    with  unfeafonably  profecuting  the  Affair  of 
Hainault,    when,    if  all  the  Forces  of  England  had  been 
united  againft  France,    they  would  have  infallibly  finifhed 
the  Cbnqueft   of  that  Kingdom.       In  a   word,    nothing 
but  Complaints  were  heaid  from  all  Parts,  every  one  feek- 
ing  in  the  faults  of  the  Miniftry,    for  a  Caufe  of  this  fa- 
tal Revolution.     Among  all   the  Reflections  caft  on  the  Smnlfai 
Government,    the  Council  took  particular  notice  of  their  !i  v.  " , 
reafoning,  who  faid,  "  it  was  a  very  great  Error  to  keep  Prifmen 
"  the  French  Princes,  and  particularly  the  Dukes  of  Or-hadn°'fea 
"  leans  and  Bourbon,  fo  long  Prifoners  in  England.  ThatreM^ 
"  none  could  be  ignorant,    what  great  Advantages   were 
"  reaped  by  the  late  King,  from   the  Diffenfions  of  the 
"  French.     That  confequently,  the  Prifoners  fhould  have 
"  been  fent  home,  where,  probably,  they  would  have  re- 
"  newed   their  old   Quarrels :     Whereas  detaining  them 
"  captive,  had  procured  France  a  Tranquillity,    deftruc- 
"  tive   to  England.     That  at  leaft,  if  the  Dukes  of  Or- 
"   leans  and    Bourbon    had    been    in  France   with    King 
"  Charles,  the  Englijh  would   have  had  more  confider- 
"  able  Aids  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  than  what  he 
"  had  hitherto  furnifhed.     In  fhort,    it  was  not  yet  too 
"  late  to  releafe  thefe   two  Princes,  and  as  England  was 
"  drained  by  the  Continuance  of  fo  tedious  a  War,  their 
"  Ranfoms   might    ferve   to   put  things    upon   a   better 
"  foot."     Thefe   Reafons    feemed  very    plaufible.      But, 
on    the   other    hand,    the  late    King's    Orders   concern- 
ing   the  Prifoners,     were  to  the  Duke  of  Glocejler   and 
the  Council,    a  Law  which   they  durft  not  pretend    to 
violate  (3). 

There   were  however,    as  to   the  Duke  of  Bourbon  in  AnUki  fir 
particular,  Reafons,  which  might  have  induced  the  Coun-  ^'^J/1" 
cil  to  ovelook   the  late  King's  Orders.     In    1421,  that  Bourbon. 
Prince  made  a  Treaty  with  Henry  V,  promifing  to  fwear  Aa-  Puh' 
to   the  Peace   of  Troye,  to  pay  fuch  a  Sum  for  his  Ran-  IvJ'  4    * 
fom,  and  deliver  two  of  his  Sons,  and  his  fortified  Towns, 
in  Hoftage,    till   his  Engagements  were   fully  performed. 
Henry  V,  dying  before  the  Treaty  was  executed,  it  was 
renewed  with   fome  Alteration  in  1428,  and   young  Hen-^'y  arB 
ry  had  received,  as  King  of  France,  the  Duke's  Homage.  "1  £?  '" 

«-t-m  1  ■  ■  1       r>      -c  execution. 

I  here  was  nothing  wanting   but  the  Ratification,  which  p.  438. 
was  deferred,  only  for  fear  the  People  would  not  approve  ?•  4"8, 
of  this  Proceeding.   In  fhort,  this  Year  1430,  all  Difficul- 
ties were  furrnounted,  and  the  Treaty  was  ratified.     But 
fome  Obftacles   occurred   in  the  Execution,    which  hin- 
dered   the    Duke    from    being  let  at   Liberty.     He  died  Hr  J'"' 
at  laft  in  England,  in  1433  (4),  after  an   eighteen  Years  p'  6"* 
Captivity. 


(1)  For  two  Days.    Monjirila.  fol.  49.     Hall,  61.   1C9. 

(2)  The  Duke  if  Bedford  had  then  with  him  near  eight  hundred  Men  belonging  to   the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Mmflnlet,   fol.  48. 

(3)  In  the  beginning  of  this  V'ear,  namely,  on  January  12,  a  Parliament  met  at  VVeftminfitr,  which  continued  Tunnage  and  Poundage  for  two  Veals, 
and  ordered,  over  and  abuve  the  faid  Tunnage,  a  Subfidy  of  like  value  of  all  Merchant-Strangers.  They  alio  gave  one  Tenth  and  one  Fifteenth,  and  a, 
third  of  both;  and  moreover  granted,  that  every  Lay-perfon,  holding  by  a  whole  Knight's  Fee,  ihouid  pay  to  the  King  twenty  Shillings,  and  fo  according 
to  the  Value,  under  or  over  ;  and  the  Clergy  Ihouid  pay  the  fame,  for  Lands  purchalcd  fince  the  20th  of  Edward  I.  And  that  all  other  Perfcns  having 
any  Hereditaments,   to  the  value  of  twenty  Pounds  over  all   Rcprifes,    not  holden  as  above,  fhould  pay  unto  the  King  twenty  Shillings.     Ccttnn\  Ahr-dg. 

?■  S91>  59s —In  this  Parliament  it  was  enacted,    That  every  Wey  of  Cheefe  Ihouid  contain  thiity  Cloves,   and  every  Clove  feven  Pounds    Stuii 

9  /to.  VI.  c  g.  '■'    "     ■>-■•«— c_     „        .  '„    .  _         ..       '. 


(4)    He  died  January  5.  1434.     See  Rymir's  Feed.  Tom.  X.  p.  602. 
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Another  Reafon,  inducing  the  Council  to  treat  with  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  was,  the  Hopes,  his  Ranfom  would  help 
to  defray  the  Charges  of  the  King's  Journey,  who  was 
ready  to  depart  for  France.  This  means  failing,  there 
was  a  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  Borrowings,  which 
plainly  difcovered  the  low  Condition  of  the  Treafury  (1); 
and  with  what  difficulty  fufficient  Funds,  for  carrying  on 
the  War,  were  found. 

Henry  departed  at  length,  on  the  24th  of  April,  attend- 
ed by  great  Numbers  of  the  Nobility,  and  particularly 
the  Caidinal  of  JVinchcJlcr,  who  was  appointed  Chief 
Counfellor  of  the  King  with  a  large  Salary  (2).  This 
honorable  Pretence  was  ufed,  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
Realm,  let!  in  the  King's  Abfence,  and  under  the  Duke 
of  Glocejter's  Regency,  who  was  made  Guardian,  their 
Diflcnlions  might  breed  Difturbances.  Henry  being  ar- 
rived at  Calais,  made  but  a  fhort  Stay  there.  He  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Roan,  where  he  fpent  almoft  all 
the  reft  of  the  Year,  whilft  Preparations  were  making 
at  Paris  for  his  Coronation,  which  could  not  be  finifhed  till 
December.  About  the  middle  of  the  Month,  he  came  to 
the  Metropolis,  where  he  was  crowned  (3)  on  the  17th, 
with  all  the  Solemnity,  the  Circumftanc.es  of  the  time 
would  permit. 

Whilft  the  King  was  at  Roan,  the  Duke  of  Bee/for el 
ufed  all  liis  endeavours  to  reftore  his  Affairs.  He  had  fore- 
fcen  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Defigns,  and,  as  he  was  fen- 
fible  of  the  Confequences,  neglefted  nothing  to  prevent 
them.  It  coft  him  Champagne  and  la  Brie,  or  at  leaft, 
the  Places  he  ftill  had  in  thofe  Provinces,  which  he  was 
forced  to  deliver  to  him,  to  fecure  him  in  the  Alliance  of 
England.  But  withal,  he  was  enabled,  by  this  means,  to 
flop  the  Progrefs  of  Charles,  who  had  carried  on  his  Con- 
quefts  with  a  wonderful  Rapidity. 

Another  Inducement  to  keep,  for  fome  time,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  in  the  Intereft  of  the  Er.glljfi,  was,  his  third 
Marriage  with  Ifabclla  of  Portugal '(4),  near  Relation  to 
the  King  of  England (j),  and  who  had  not  the  fame  Af- 
finity with  King  Charles,  as  Bona  of  Artois,  his  former 
Wife.  So,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  receiving  an  Aid  from 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (6),  took  the  Field,  and  became 
Mafter,  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  of  feveral  Places;  which 
though  of  little  Confequence  in  themfelves,  were  of 
great  Importance,  as  they  were  incommodious  to  Pa- 
ris (7). 

Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  himfelf  entered 
France,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Army.  He  retook  firft 
Torfy  and  Soijfons,  and  then  belieged  Conipiegne.  Flavy 
commanded  in  that  Place,  with  a  numerous  Garrifon,  and 
fix  Months  Provifions.  Upon  the  firft  News  of  this  Siege, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Xaintrailles,  threw  themfelves 
into  the  Town,  not  without  the  Governor's  fecret  Indig- 
nation, who  eafily  faw,  they  were  come  to  rob  him  of 
the  Honour  of  the  Defence. 

On  the  25  th  of  May,  'Joan  made  a  Sally,  and  fought 
with  great  Conduct  and  Reiblution.  At  length  being 
forced  to  retreat,  fhe  put  herfelf  in  the  Rear,  and  now 
and  then  made  a  ftand,  to  ftop  the  Enemies,  by  whom 
fhe  was  prefied.  In  this  manner,  fhe  fecured  all  her 
Men  ;  but,  when  fhe  would  have  entered  the  Town, 
found  the  Gate  fhut,  and  the  Draw-Bridge  up.  It  is 
laid,  this  was  done  by  the  Governor's  Order,  who  was 
glad  to  deftroy  her,  pretending  he  did  not  know  fhe  was 
ftill  without.  But  this  Circumftance  is  not  well  prov- 
ed (8).  However  it  be,  Joan  finding  no  way  to  efcape 
her  Purfuers,  furrendered  herfelf  Prifoner  to  the  Baftard 
of  Vendome,  who  immediately  delivered  her  to  the  Earl 
of  Ligny  (9),  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Geneial.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  over-joyed,  that  this  Prey  was  in  the 
Hands  of  his  Allies,  demanded  her  fo  earneftly  of  the 
Earl  of  Ligny,  that  the  General  could  not  deny  him. 
He  required,  however,  a  Reward  fuitable  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  fuch  a  Prifoner.  Some  time  after,  the  Town 
was  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Vendome  {16),  who  intro- 
duced Troops  and  Ammunition,  when  it  was  almoft  re- 
duced to  Extremity.  Whereupon,  the  Earl  of  Ligny, 
Commander  in  Chief,  feeing  no  more  likelihood  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  raifed  the  Siege,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  (laid  all  the  while  at  Noyon,  retired  into  Artois. 


I  pafs  over  in  Silence  numberlefs Attempts  on  both  Sides,    1430. 
and  divers  Skirmifhes,  which  contributed   but  little  to  thefi 
Decifion  of  the  general  Affair,     it  will  however  be  propel 
to  obferve,  that  Joan's  pretended  Inspiration,  had  made  C 1 
deep  an  Imprcffion  in  the  Minds  of  the  French,  that  Mar-    ' 
final  Bouffac  and  Xaintrailles,  fullered  themfelves  to  be  de-H'1" 
ceived  by  an  Artifice,    which,    doubtlefs,    would  not  have 
produced  its  Effect,  had  it  not   been  fupportcd  by  this  Pre- 
poffeffion.     A  Shepherd  living  near  Roan,    came  and  told 
the  Marflial,  that  Heaven  had  revealed   to  him  a  certain 
private  way,  by  which,  he  would  lead  him  into  the  very 
City  of  R'Min.     Bouffac,  imparting  the  fecret  to  Xaintrailles, 
they  weie  both  of  opinion,    the  opportunity  fhould  not  be 
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neglected,     bo,    perfuaded   as   they  were,     that  they 
God  himfelf  for  their  Guide,    they  marched  with  a  ^ 
of  cholen  Troops  after  the  Shepherd,  who  led  them  into  an 
Ambuih,  where  Talbot  expected  them.   Then  Ti  Jopswere    ' 
cut  in  pieces,  and  Xaintrailles  remained  a  Prifoner,    in  the 
hands  of  the  Englijh. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  Events  in  France,  during 
the  Year  1430,  with  regard  to  the  War.  We  muft  now 
lee  what  palled  in  England. 

During  the  Cardinal  of  WincheJler\  Abfence,  the  Duke 
of  Ghcejler  created  him  Troubles,  which  gave  him  no 
fmall  Ur.eafinefs.  The  Duke  told  the  Council,  that  the 
Cardinal  intended  to  leave  the  King,  and  return  to  his 
Place  in  the  Council,  with  defign  to  raife  Troubles  in  theX'  F  4?I' 
Kingdom;  that  his  Intention  was  the  more  criminal,  as 
he  meant  to  make  ufe  of  the  Pope's  Authority,  to  fruc 
himfelf  from  the  Obligation  to  affift  the  King  in  France; 
which  was  vifibly  fubjscting  the  Orders  ant?  Regulations 
of  the  Council,  to  a  foreign  Power.  Upon  thefe  Com- 
plaints, the  Council  ifiued  out  a  Proclamation,  prohibiting 
all  the  King's  Subjects,  of  what  rank  foever,  on  pain  of 
Imprifonment,  to  attend  the  Cardinal,  if  he  left  the  King 
without  Leave. 

On  the  8  th  of  November,    a  Truce  of  one  Year  was  T,uc  .«  ,vj 
concluded   at  London  with  the  King  of   Cajlile,    to  com-  Cj  i,lr> 
mence  May  the  ift,   1431.  p'4";' 

About    the  middle  of  December,    the   Ambafiadors  o\~™>dSa*\*r.i, 

England   figned,  at  Edinburgh,  a  five   years  Truce   with^4/52 

Scotland,  to  begin  the  fame  Day,    with   that  made    with 
Cajlile. 

Joan   having   been  in   the   Hands  of  the  Englijh,  ever    143 1. 
fince  the  Siege  of  Compiegne,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  or-  *** Puh*  °f 
dered   her  to  be    carried  to  Roan,    where  he  intended   to^'^W 
facrifice    her,    to  the  Vengeance    he  believed  due   to  ths'th  Maid 
Englijh  Nation.     There  was,    doubtlefs,  great  Policy  in'£a<f'l"r 
this  Refolution.     All  France  was  polleiTed  with  the  No-  Moaftrdeti 
tion,  that  lite  was  Cent  from  God  ;    and   the  Englijh  Sol- 
diers imagined,  that  in  fighting  againft  her,    they  had  to 
deal  with  the  Devil.     Wherever  Ihe  appeared,  they  deem- 
ed the  French  Troops   invincible.     At    leaft,    the  Terror 
that    had  fazed  their  Souls,    and    the    ftrange  Alteration 
thereby     wrought    in   them,    cannot  be  afenbed  to  any 
other  Caufe:    It  was  therefore  of  the  utmoft  Importance 
to  undeceive  them.     The  taking  of  Joan,  had  already  be^ 
gun   to  produce  this  Effect.     It  was    very   naturally   in- 
ferred,    that    had  fhe  ailed  by   God's   Command,     there 
was  no  probability  of  her  falling  into  fuch   a  Misfortune. 
But,    to  confirm   this   firft   Impreffion,     it  was   not  im- 
proper   to  infinuate  to   the  terrified  Englijh,    that  fhe  had 
done  nothing,    but  by  way  of  Witchcraft    and  Sorcery. 
It  may    be,    the  Duke  of  Bedford    was   himfelf  of  that 
Opinion,  as  may  be  concluded  from  his  Expreflions,    in 
the  fore-mentioned  Letter  to  the  King.     However  this  be, 
(for   I  do  not  pretend,    either    to    blame  or  juftity   the 
Prince,    that  it  was  done  out  of  Policy  or  Vengeance)  he' 
fo  managed,  that  the  King,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Coun- 
cil of  France,  ordered  Joan  to  be  tried  for  a  Witch.     Pur-'0/--  is  cm. 
fuant  to  this  Order,  fhe  was  delivered  over  to  Ecciefiaftical "• '" " 
Judges  (11),  who,  after  a  long  Examination,  condemned  f.j'jf,™" ' 
her  as  a  Heretick,  to  do  Penance  upon  Bread  and  Water,  wards  to  be 
all  the  Days  of  her  Life.     Some  time  after,    under  colour  ''"""•    . 
of  a  Relapfe  into  her  former  Errors,    fhe  was  tried  again 
by  the    fame  Judges,  who  delivered  her  over  to  the  fecu- 
lar  Arm  to  be  burnt  aljve.     This  Sentence  was  executed 
in  the  old   Market-Place   at   Roan,    the    30th  of  May, 
.431  (,2). 


(1)  Orders  were  alio  ilTued  out,  fur  all  that  were  worth  furty  Pounds  per  Annum,  to  come  and  take  upon  them  the  Order  of  Knighthood.  Ryn;er\  Fa.  J. 
Tom.  X.  p.  449. 

(2)  Four  thou  land  Pound;  a  Year.      Ibid,  p.  456. 

(3)  Dy  tW Cardinal  of  tWinchtfler, 

(4)  In  honour  of"  this  Marriage,  hr_  inftituted  the  Order  of  the  Goldea  Fleece,  of  which  fee  an  account  above,  p.  427.  Note  (7)  ;  and  in  Monfinlet,  fol.  54,  55. 
(SI  She  was   Daughter  of  J<ln  I.   King  of  Portugal,  by  Pbilippa,  eldeft  Daughter  of  *Jtbn  of  Gaunt. 

(61  Fifteen  hundud  Men,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  fifty  thousand  Salutes  of  Gold.     Rymers  Fad.  Tom.  X.  p.  454,  455. 
(7)  About  this  time  Sir  *Hcmai  Kiriel  defeated  a  Body  of  French  near  Clermont*     MonjlreUt,  ful.  54. 
(8j  Monfirelet  fays,  ihe  was  pulled  off  her  Hurfe  by  an  Archer,  fol.  58. 
(?)  y^"1  de  Luxemburgb. 

(10)  Hall  fays,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  withdrew  his  Troops,  to  go  and  take  pofTeffion  of  Brabant,  fallen  to  him  by  the  Death  of  the  Duke  ;  whereupon  the 
Englijh,  deprived  of  this  Aiiiftance,  were  forced  to  raife  the  Siege,   tcU  115. 

(11)  She  was  tried  by  the  Bifhop  of  Bcawvai-,  in  whole  Dioce/e  fhe  was  taken.     Monfirelet,  fol.  70. 

(12)  She  and  her  whole  Family  were  ennobled  in  1429  :  And  /he  had  a  Coat  of  Arms  gi\en  her,  which  was>  Azure,  two  Fleurs  de  Lys,  Or,  with  a 
Sword  Argent,  erect,  and  going  through  a  Crown.  Ibid,  P,  Dentil,  Tom.  VI.  p.  S3.  There  ate  itill  in  France  feveral  Ddcindents  from  her  Faiiii'y,  which 
ec»  k  the  Sirname  of  Du  Lis,     Ibid, 
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143  j.  Thus  fat  the  i*Wwa&  and   £^/i/Z)  agree.     It  cannot    be 

•''•'•'  °-  denied,  that   Joan  performed  great  Exploits,  and  infpired 
'I'""6""  the  French  with   Courage,  and  the  EngHJb  with  Terror. 
But   the  French  afcribe  what   appears  wonderful  in  her, 
to  the  immediate  Power  of  God,  and  the  Englijh  to  the 
Artifices  of  the   Devil.      What   then   fnall   we  believe  ? 
Perhaps  Neither  are  in  the   right,  and  indeed  there   is  a 
third  Opinion,  which  wants  not  plaufible  Reafons.     As 
the  Examination  of  thefe  three  Opinions  would  be  a  too 
o-reat  interruption  of  the  Thread  of  the  Hiftory,  I  mall 
not  ftay  to  difcufs  them  here.     They   who  defire  to  be 
more  fully  informed  concerning  this  Matter,  may  read  a 
DhTertarion,  inferred  at  the  end  of  this  Reign,  where  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  give  this  Affair  all  the  Light  it  is  ca- 
pable of. 
,  h  txtrmc       Ndtwithftanding  his  Advantages,  King  Charles  faw  him- 
Wtakmji  f  re\{  i;tt]e  aDie  to  continue  the  War.     Moft  of  the  Places 
'kuvu*      he  had   taken  were  ruined,  and  confequently  incapable  of 
giving  him  much  Affiitancc.     Befides,  as  they  had  volun- 
tarily furrendered,    he  was  unwilling  to  prefs  them,  for 
fear  they  fhould  return  to  the  Englijh.     They  might  have 
done  it  with  the  fame  eafe,  fince  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  place  there,  Garrifons  ftrong  enough  to  keep  them  in 
Awe.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Englijh,  humbled   by  fo 
many  LolTes,  were   not   better  able  to  keep  Armies  in  the 
Field.     So,  during  the  reft  of  this  Year,    the  War  was 
continued  only  by  Parties,  and  furprizing  of  Places,  moft 
of  which  were  but  weakly  guarded. 
Tbt  French       Jn  this  manner,  the  French  became  Matters  of  Char- 
chmres      tres->  by  means  of  a  Cart  loaden  with  Wine,  which  they 
Monftrel'et.  caufed    to  be  overturned  juft  under  the  Port-cullis.     On 
HaU-  the  other  hand,  the  Englijh  took  Montargis,    by  holding 

Intelligence  with  a  young  Woman ,  who  perfuaded  a  Bar- 
ber, her  Lover,  to  introduce  them  into  the  Town. 
Tkt  Fair  of      Lore,  a   French  Captain,  made  an  Inroad  to  the  very 
Ca™  f/m-  Q^es  Qc  Qaen^  upon  a  Fair-Day,  and  carried  away  two 
I  Chattier,  thoufand  Perfons,  with  a  very  great  Booty.     After  that, 
he  retiied  to  Silky,  a  fmall  Town  in  Maine ,  where   he 
was  befieged  by   the  Earl  of  Arundel.     But  the   Duke  of 
Alcnjon,  fuddenly  coming  to  his  relief,  obliged  the  Englijli 
to  retire. 
O'ba  Ex-        This  Year,  Xaintraillcs  and  Gaucour,  who  were  ravag- 
t'pa  'tUs  inS  MrmaWj,  were  defeated  and  made  Piifoners.    A  Party 
ItonflrdeTof  Englijh  took  alfb  Villeneuve  kz-fens  from  the  French. 
This  is   all   that  pafl'ed  worth  noting  in  France,  between 
the  two  Parties.     But  a   more  important  Affair  happened 
in  Lorrain,  wherein  King  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy were  concerned,  and  which  therefore  it  will  not  be 
amifs  briefly  to  mention. 
:;  W  ,/  Levois,  Cardinal  of  Bar,  and  Marquifs  of  Pont-a-Mouf- 

v'c'lt"':       fm->    be'no  the  lafl    Ma'e  °f  thC   H°Ufe  °f  Ba''    thC   Chi'" 

^on  reiet.  ^^  ^  Violante  his  Sifter,  Queen  of  Arragon,  were  to  be 
his  Heirs.  Among  thefe  Children,  Violante  of  Arragon 
had  married  Lewis  II,  King  of  Sicily,  and  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  by  him  had  three  Sons,  Lewis,  Rene,  and  Charles. 
Of  thefe  Princes,  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  Bar  chofe  Rene' 
for  his  Heir,  and  married  him  to  IJahella,  third  Daughter 
of  Charles  Duke  of  Lorrain,  who  had  no  IfTue-Male.  It 
is  faid,  IJabella's  two  elder  Sifters  had  renounced  the  Suc- 
cclTion  of  the  Duke  their  Father.  Rene  being  Duke  of 
Bar,  by  the  Death  of  the  Cardinal  his  Uncle,  would  like- 
wife  have  taken  poffelTion  of  Lorrain,  upon  the  deceafe  of 
the  Duke  his  Father-in-law  ;  but  Anthony  Earl  of  Vaude- 
mont,  Son  of  Frederic,  younger  Brother  of  Duke  Charles, 
difputed  the  Succeflion  with  him.  This  occafioned  a  War 
between  thefe  two  Princes,  wherein  King  Charles  fupport- 
ed  Rene  his  Brother-in-law,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  Earl  of  Vaudemont,  On  the  2d  of  July,  this  Year, 
the  two  Competitors  fought  at  Bulegnsville  a  bloody  Battle, 
where  Rene  was  vanquifhed,  taken  Prifoner,  and  carried 
to  Dijon.  There  were  twelve  hundred  French  (lain  in 
this  Action.  ThisLofs,  no  doubt,  helped  to  hinder  King 
Charles  from  continuing  his  Progrefs. 
sin  Attempt  The  Affair  concerning  the  See  of  IVincheJler,  of  which 
%j,"%jt*lb.the  Duke  of  Glocejler  would  have  deprived  the  Cardinal, 
"iiijhop  of  was  rather  fufpended,  than  determined  in  1429,  by  an 
Winchiftu.  Order  of  Council  to  the  Prelate,  to  forbear,  for  that  time, 
officiating  as  Bifhop  on  St.  George's  Day.  The  Duke, 
willing  to  take  Advantage  of  the  Cardinal's  Abfence,  who 
was  with  the  King  at  Paris,  caufed,  about  the  end  of  this 
Year,  the  Affair  to  be  again  brought  upon  the  Board. 
Afl.  Pub.  On  the  6th  of  November,  the  King's  Attorney  General 
p  +9~  appearing  before  the  Council,  required,  that  the  Cardinal 
ihould  be  deprived  of  his  See;  affirming,  that  by  the 
Laws  of  the  Land,  the  fame  Perfon  could  not  be  Cardi- 


nal and  Bifhop  in  England.  He  iupported  his  AiTertion  1431. 
with  the  Examples  of  Simon  Longham,  and  Robert  Kihuarby, 
formerly  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  who,  upon  their  being 
made  Cardinals,  religned  the  Archbiftioprick.  When  he 
had  done  fpeaking,  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  the  Bifhop  oiWorceJler,  required  him  to  fay,  upon 
his  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  King,  whether  it  was  not 
true,  that  the  Cardinal  had  obtained  of  the  Pope,  an  ex- 
emption from  the  Jurifdieiion  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, for  himfelf,  for  the  City,  and  for  the  whole  Dio- 
cefe,  of  IVincheJler.  His  Aim  was  to  fhew,  how  incon- 
venient it  was,  to  fuffer  a  Cardinal  to  hold  a  Bifhoprick  in 
England.  The  Bifhop  of  IVorce/lcr  replied,  after  fome 
Intreaty,  that  the  Bilhop  of  Lichfield  being  at  Rome,  had 
iued  for,  and  obtained  this  Exemption  for  the  Cardinal, 
who  had  reimburfed  all  the  Charges  ;  and  that  he  had  this 
from  that  Prelate's  own  Mouth.  This  Affair  having  been 
long  debated,  bv  reafon  of  the  two  Parties  in  the  Council, 
it  was  at  length  refolved,  that,  before  any  Decifion,  the 
Cardinal  fhoulu  be  heard,  and  the  Judges  confulted.  Thus 
it  was  not  yet  poffible  for  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  to  compals 
his  Ends. 

Whilft  Henry  was  in  France,  Pope  Eugenius  II,  SuccelTor^'"'"''  r" 
of  Martin  V,  fent  thither  the  Cardinal   of  Santa  Cruz,  pCacc. 
to  try  to  perfuade  the  two  Kings  to  a  Peace.    This  Legate Monftrelet. 
prevailed  with  them  at  laft,  to  fend  their  AmbafTadors  to 
Auxerre,  but   this  Congrefs  was  fruitlefs.     They  did  not 
fo  much  as  enter  into  a  Conference,  becaufe,  if  we  may 
believe  the  French  Authors ,  the  AmbalTadors  of  England 
refuied  to  acknowledge  King  Charles's  for  AmbalTadors  of 
France.     The  3 1  ft  of  .March,  the  next  Year,  was  how- 
ever appointed  for  their  Meeting  ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  fince 
there  was    no  place   appointed   for  holding  the   Congrefs. 
The  Court  ot  England  had  named,  for  Henipotentiaries,  *fll  I'"fc- 
the  Bilhop  of  Rochejier,  and  fome  others  ( 1 ).  cjV"  ere? 

Hen ry  returned  into  England  the  beginning  of  the  Year    1432. 
1432  (2),  being  full  ten  Years  of  Age.     As  his  Journey  Henry 
into  Fiance  produced  no  great  EffccT,  his  return  made  ii6rfmT'  " 
Alteration  in    his  Affairs.     They  were  ftill    managed  by    "san 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  France,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
cejler in  England.      The  Government  of  two  Kingdoms  !{!  K""'  c.f 
was  no  light  Burden   for  thefe  Princes,  at  a  time  when BedforVi* 
the  King's  Affairs  were  manifeftly   going  to  decay.     The  France. 
Duke    of  Bedford    was    obliged    to    be    always    on    his 
Guard,    to  refill  Enemies,    now  grown  very  formidable. 
But    this  was    nothing,    in  companion   of  the  Trouble, 
occafioned   by   his  perpetual  diftruft  of  his  own  Friends, 
or  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  well-affedted  to  him.     The 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  ambiguous  Proceedings,  juftly  made 
him  uneafy.     The  Duke  of  Bretagne  was  no  furer  Friend. 
In  fhort,    fince   the  decline  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Englijh% 
the  Towns  which  feemed  to  fide  with  them,  were  faith- 
ful, only  in  proportion  to  the  Strength  of  their  Garrifons. 
The  Regent,  by  fad  Experience,  had  been  convinced  of 
this  Truth.     Paris  herfelf,  the  Metropolis,  on  which,  as 
I   may    fay,  all  depended,    was  not    fo  well  difpofed,  as 
that  her  Fidelity  could  be  relied  on  ;  or  at  leaft  her  At- 
tachment to  the  Intereft  of  England  wholly  depended   on 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's.     Add  to  this,  the  inconfiderable 
Aids  of  Men  and  Money,  received  by  the  Duke  ot  Bed- 
ford from  England,  at  a  time  when  thev  were  moft  want- 
ed.    To  complete  his  Misfortune,  the  Regent  found  him- 
felf almoft  alone,  burthened  with  the  Weight  of  the  pub- 
lick  Affairs,  as  well  Military  as  Civil ;  thole  who  had  af- 
fifted  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  Regency,  being  for  the 
moft  part  either  dead,  or  Prifoners  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Enemy.     In    this  Perplexity,    he  refolved    to    propofe  to  ^'{jj"**  ^ 
King   Charles,  the  Exchange  of  Talbot   for  Xaintrailles,  xjintraUta, 
and  his  Offer  was  accepted.     As  he  durft  not  leave  Pa) is,  Act.  Pub. 
and   the  War    was   carrying   on    in  feveral  Parts  of  the x"  P*  5°7» 
Kingdom,    he  could  not   be   without   fuch  a   General  as  '  ~"  : 
Talbot ;  though  to  procure  him,  he  was  forced  to  give  his 
Equal  to  the  Enemy  (3). 

If  the  Affairs  of  the  Englijl)  were  upon  an  ill  foot  in  c'-"''":;f  ' 

France,    they   were  upon    no  better  Terms  in  England.  'rJ'i^J'Jf 

Subfidies  were  granted  by  the  Parliament  with  great   re-  tbt  Dale  if 

luclance,  for  continuing  fo  deftrucYive  a  War,  which  be-  d°«*™ 

gan  to  be  tirelome,    fince   it  profpered    not  as  formerly.  ca'd-im!. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Quarrel    between  the  Duke  of 

Glocejler  and    the  Cardinal  ftill  continued,    with  greater 

Bitternefs  than  ever,  and  began  to  turn  to  the  Duke's  dif- 

advantage.     In  the  laft  Year's  Parliament  (.1),  the  Cardi-  ~'''  Cj  ' ■■ 

nal  had  found    means   to  gain  the  Commons  to  his  In-  (;ryJri  „,,,, 

tereft,  and    give  his  Adverlary   a   grievous  Mortification,  bis  Emmy. 

The  Houfe,  willing  to  fhew  him  Marks  of  their  Favour,  **  Pub- 
*  °  '  X.  p.  516, 


(1)  Sir  Jsbn  FaJMJfe,  ire.     Rjtmr's  Fad.  Tom.  X.  p.  530. 
A-id  cjmc  to  London,  Feb.  21.     Fabian. 

I.  .id  Talbot  was  not  related  ti'.l  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1433.     Sec  Rymcr's Fctd.  Tom   X.  p.  ^36. 
1     I'.,  ihc  i.iil  Year's  Parliament,  Rap.n  moll  mean  the  lail  Parliament  j  mrnely,  that  held  in  1430,  ot  rattier  :tu:  in  14J9  j  for  k  dois  nit  s-ppear 
here  v  ai    one  in  143  1. 
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1-4.-,  2.    prcfcnrc-d  a  Petition  to  tbc  King  ( 1 ),  praying  him.,  In  con - 
fideration  of  the  Cardinal^  great  Services  to  the  State,  to 
give  him  a  full  Pardon   tor   whatever  he   had   done,  con- 
trary to  the  Laws,  particularly   with  regard  to  the  Statute 
of  PrtSmunire.     This  was  a   mighty  Advantage    for   the 
Cardinal,  fince  the  Commons  Petition  being  granted,    he 
was  skreened  from  all  Profecution.     However,    the  Duke 
p.  517.        of  Glocejter  did     not    defift.     He   pretended,    that,     not- 
withflanding    the  Pardon,    he   had   fufficient   Evidence  to 
prove  the  Cardinal  guilty  of  High-Treafon,  a  Crime  which 
could  not  be  fuppoled  to  be  included  in  the  Letters  of  Par- 
C  tt'o'i      don.     The  Cardinal,  who  was  then  in  Flanders  upon  the 
■Abndg.        King's  Affairs,   fpeedily  repaired  to  London,  without  asking 
leave,  and  thereby  gave  his  Enemy  a  Pretence  to  feize  his 
Baggage  (2).     The  next  day  after  his  Arrival,     he  went 
to  the   Houfe  of  Lords,   and  (aid,    he  was  come  to  clear 
himfelf  of  the  Crimes,  pretended  to  be  laid  to  his  Charge, 
and  vindicate  his  Innocence,  againft  whoever  Ihould  offer 
to  be  his  Accufer.     The  Duke  of  Glocejhr  not   thinking 
proper  to  fupport  what  he  had  advanced,  the  Prelate  was 
anfwered,    that  as  none  appeared  to  accufc  him,    he  was 
acknowledged  for  a  loyal  Subject.     He  thanked  the  Houfe 
for  this  Declaration,  and   denied  it  might  be  drawn  up  in 
Aa.  Pub.     Form,  which   was  granted.     Then  he  complained,    that 
X.  p.  5l8>    at   his  arrival  at  Sandwich,  his  Baggage  was  feized,  and 
59'-  593-    pt.tltioncj     tnc    Reffitution.       He    maintained,     that  the 
Seizure  was  made  without   Caufc,  and  offered  to  lend  the 
King  fix  thoufand   Pounds,  for  fix  Years  ;    on  condition, 
that   if,    in  that  time,    the  Seizure  appeared  to   be  lawful, 
the  Money  lent  fhould  be  forfeited  to  the  King's  Ufe.     He 
offered  moreover  to  lend  him  the  like  Sum,    and  to  defer 
the  Demand  of  the  thirteen  thoufand  Marks,  due  to  him 
on  another  account,    provided  the  payment  of  the  whole 
(hould  be  afligned  out  of  the  next  Subfidy  granted  to  the 
King.     His  Aim  was,    to  fliew  his  regard  for  the  King's 
and  the  People's  Wants.     His  Offers  were  accepted,  and 
the  Seizure  reftored.     Thus  the  Duke  oi"  Ghcejler,  inftead 
of  hui  ting  his  Enemy,   had  the  Mortification,  to  fee  him 
receive  the  Applaufes  of  both  Houfes.     Mean  while,  this 
Difcord  produced  very  ill  Effects.     As  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
eejler  had  Friends  and  Adherents  in  the  Council,  the  op- 
polition  generally  between  the  two  Parties,  could  not  but 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  King's  Affairs.     Whilft  the  Duke 
and  the  Cardinal  thought  only  of  their  own   private  Con- 
cerns, the  War  in  France  was  neglected,    though  it  was 
more  neccflary  than  ever,    to  fupport  it  with  the  greateft 
Efforts. 
trMUr.tt »f       If  England  had  known  how  to  improve  her  Advantages, 
K'"i  fhe  had  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to  repair  fome  of  her 

Lofles.     King  Charles  languifhed  in    the  Arms   of  Agnes 
Sorrel  his  Miftrefs,    and   left  to  the  Care  of  his  Miniffers 
and  Generals,    his  moil  important  Affairs.     Nothing  af- 
fected him  but  his  Pleafures.     It  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance, that  he  bellowed   a    few  Moments  upon  the  War, 
and  the  Affairs  of  State.     $0  impatient  was  he  to  return 
to  his  Pleafures,    interrupted   by  thefe  troublefome  Cares, 
that  he  only  fought  to  intruft  with  others,  whatever  might 
Trouble*  in    embanafs  him.     La  Trimouille,    his  Favorite,    was  gene- 
Hs  Coin.      rally  accufed  of  foothine  him  in  this  Supinenefs.     But  it 
was  perceived   by  Perlons  of  Penetration,  that  the  King 
began  to  grow    weary  of  him,    and  was  uneai'y   under  a 
Yoke    he    had  impofed   upon   himfelf.       The  Conftable, 
though    abfent,     was  foon   informed  of  it.     His  Spies  at 
Court  were  too  watchful,  for  fo  important  a   thing  to  be 
long  concealed  from  him.     As  he  was  of  a  proud  and  vio- 
lent Spirit,  he  could   not  bear,  without  Indignation,  to  be 
furpafled  by  La  Trimouille;    and  had  formed  a  Defign  to 
ferve  him,  as  he  had  done  Louvet,  De  Giac,  and  Bcaulieu. 
When  he  knew,  the  King  no  longer  looked  uponZtf  Tri- 
mouille with  the  fame  Eye  as  before,    he  immediately   re- 
folved   to  fet   Hand  to  the  Work.     But  as  in  ruining  La 
Trimouille,  he  did   not  find  himfelf  fo   far  in   the   King's 
Favor,  that  he  could   hope  for  his  Place,    he  projected  to 
introduce  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  Queen's  Brother,  into  this 
Poft.     Strange  Project,    haughtily  to  attempt  to  take  from 
a  Prince  one  Favorite,    and   give  him  another  againft  his 
Li  Tri-       Will,  or  at  leaft  without  confulting  him !    As  foon  as  the 
JjJjUS  "     Conftable   had  made  all  his  Cabals  at  Court,  and  matters 
Moiiftrelet.   were  r'Pe  f°r  Execution,  La  Trimouille  was  feized   in  his 
Bed,    in  the  King's  own  Houfe,    who  was  then  at  Chimin 


Monit  relet. 


find  carried  to  Prifoil  at  Montr -/for.     Charles  was  enraged    1432. 
at  the  News,    and  would    immediately    have  taken   Ven- 
geance, but  when  he  law  all  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and 
the  great  Men  at  Court,  declare  againft  La  Trimouille,  he 
durft  not  venture  to  proceed.     He  remembred,  with  dread, 
the  Confederacy  formed  againft  him,  when  he  would  have 
fcrccned  Louvet,  and  was  afraid  of  the  like.     Jielidcs,    his 
difguft  for  the  Favorite,  who  was  only  fo  in  Name,  being 
added  to  that  political  Real'on,   he  abandoned  him  without 
much  Concern.      Charles  of  Anjou  came  to  comfort  him,  •"''  Chute 
and  fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  according  to  the  Conftable' 
Project,    he  became  the  Favorite,  and  La  Trimouille  wa 
forgot. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  a  Prince  of  Charles's  Character, 
who  had  an  Avcrlion  fo]  War,  would  not  have  been  very 
formidable  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  if  the  Supplies  from 
England  had  been  fufficient,  to  enable  him  to  make  fome 
confulerable  Attempt.  But  he  had  not  for  foine  time  been 
able  to  bring  an  Army  into  the  Field,  without  difgarniiPi- 
ing  his  Towns,  and  expofing  them  cither  to  be  furprized, 
or  tempted  to  follow  the  Example  of  thofc,  that  had  vo- 
luntarily furrendered  to  King  Charles. 

About  the  end  of  lalt  Year,  Foucaut  had  conquered  Lagni^"}  "i"1 
upon  him,  a  Place  often  taken  and  retaken,  and  which  thepreldi. 
Neighbourhood  of  Paris  rendered  extremely  important.     A  M.  nftrclrt. 
little  after,  the  Regent  unfuccefsf'ully  attempted  to  retake  it.  J'  chirti ' 
In  the  beginning  of  this  Year,  the  Marflial  de  I'Iflc-Adam, 
and  the  Earl  oi  Arundel  { 3)  attacked  it  in  vain,  being  forced, 
by  a  vigorous  Sally  from  the  Town,  to  abandon  their  En- 
terprize.     At  laft  in  the  Begining  of  Auguft,    the  Duke  of ^  F"#'  '\ 
Bedford  belieged  it  himfelf  with  an  Army  of  fix  thoufand  '"„.'. 
Men.     But,  on  the  10th  of  the  fame  Month,  the  Haftard  •'•-•'   "• 
of  Orleans,    in    fpite  of  the  Duke's  Precautions  and  Vigi- Hl'u 
lance,  introduced  aConvoy  (4),  and  then  parted  the  Mam:. 
'Fhe  Duke,  fearing  by  this  March,  that  he  held  fome  In- 
telligence in  Paris,    fuddenly  raifed  the  Siege,     to  prevent 
his  Defigns.     Thus  Lagni  was  befieged  three  times  in  vain, 
within  the  Space  of  feven  or  eight  Months. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fmall  Body  of  French,  drawn  out77    french 
of  the  Garrifons  near  the  Loire,  furprized  Montargis.     But'^'J. 
as  the  Caftle  made  a  vigorous  Defence,  fhe  French  not  be-  and  quit  it 
ing  able  either  to  force  it,  or  keep  the  Town,  were  obliged  •"  ' 
to  retire.     In  Normandy  twelve  hundred  Englijh   inverted  ^ 
la  Hire  in  Louviers,    and  after  3  three  Months  Blockade, 
conftrained  the  Place  to  capitulate. 

Thefe  were  Events  of  little  Importance.     But,  on  the  "■-'"'  / "' 
1 3th  of  November,  there  happened  one  of  much  greater  Con-  B"dt,;,'j. 
fequence,  namely,  the  Death  of  Ann  of  Burgundy,   DuchcfsM.ndrckt. 
of  Bedford  ( 5 ).     This  Lofs  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Duke  her  HM- 
Spoufe,  but  common  to  all  the  Englijh,    fince  it  broke  the 
Bond  of  Union   between  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Bur- 
gundy, and  by  the  Coldnefs  which  fucceeded,  proved  very 
fatal  to  England. 

The  Council  of  Baftl  had  been  afiembled  fince  the  M%*°£jf. 
Year,  but  England  had  fent  no  AmbafTadors.     About  theBafil. 
end  of  this  Year,    the  Pope  and  Council,    who  were  dif-  Aft.  re- 
puting concerning  Pre-eminence,  fending,  each  a-part,  Le-  *'  P'A*/' 
gates  to  the  King,  the  Archbifhop  of  fork,    the  Bifhop  of  __1  y^,' 
Rochefter,  the  Earl  of  Huntington  (6),    and  feveral  others, 
were  appointed  to  go  to  the  Council. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1433,  there  was  a  dange-    «433< 
rous  Infurrection  in  Normandy,  which  would  have  been  no  I"/""™'  '-'■ 
lefs  fatal   to  the  Englijh,    than  the  raifing  of  the  Siege  of^',,,'^ 
Orleans,    if  by  their  Diligence   they  had  not   timely  pre-  Monfircief. 
vented  Part  of  the  Mifchief,    which  might  have  enfued.  J-  Chartier, 
Sixty  thoufand  Peafants  of  that  Province    having  taken 
Arms,  divided  themfelves  into  two  Bodies,    one   whereof 
confifting    of  forty   thoufand  Men,    marched  into  Vexin, 
and  the  other  towards  Caen.     Had  Charles'?.  Army  been 
near   enough    to  fupport   them,    he  would  doubtlefs  have 
conquered  all  Normandy.     The  Rebels  foon  became. ..Ma- 
ilers of  Caen,  Harfteur,  Dieppe,  and  Liilebonne.     Probably 
they  would  have  made  a  much  greater  Progrefs,    if  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  (7)  had  not,  with  the  utmoft  Expedition, 
marched  againft  thofe  that  were  aflembled  in  Vexin.     As 
thefe  Men  had  no  eminent  Leader,  they  fuffered  thom- 
felves  to  be  furprized  in  the  Night,  and  eafily  yielded  him 
a  Victory,  more  advantagious  to  his  Mailer  than  glorious 
for  him.     Thofe  of  Caen,  though  not  fo  numerous,  would 
have  given   him  more  Trouble,    becaufe  the  Marlhal  of 


(1)  During  the  SertVn  of  the  Parliamenl  which  met  this  Year  on  Maj  11,  at  JVtJImirpr ;  and  continued  the  Subfidy  of  Woo];,  and  Tunnaae  and  Poun- 
dage for  one  Vest :  It  .life  granted  half  a  Tenth,  and  halt"  a  Fifteenth  ;  but  releafed  the  Six-pence  in  the  Pound  let  uptn  foreign  Merchants.  Cc.r./i'.  Airidgi 
p.  601,  602.  In  this  Parliament,  on  %./>'  17,  the  renowned  Sir  John  Ccrnivj/I  was  creattd  Baron  of  Fambepe.  Ibid.  p.  6C4.  Rjmcr'S  FtrJ.  1  •m-  X. 
p.  524. 

^t.)  The  Duke  of  Glucfler  only  feized,  at  Sandlticb,  fome  of  the  King's  Jewels,  which  wero  mortgaged  to  the  Cardinal,  ard  which  he  intended  to  carry 
over ;  whereupon  the  Cardinal  came  hack  in  great  hafie  and  fuiy,  for  the  Recovery  of  them.  But  an  Order  was  made,  that  betqri  the)  v.  :e  r  ftored  to  him, 
lie  ihould  pay  the  King  fix  thoufand  Pounds  more  for  them,  and  lend  him  ten  thoufand  Marks  j  which  was  according!)'  done.  Cvtlto  >  slliid^.  p.  C03. 
Ryrr.ir\  Fad.  Tor.:.  X.  p.  517,  51S,  519.     See  an  account  of  .-.11  thefe  Jewels,  p.  593,  Cafe 

(3)  Jobn  Fitx  Alan. 

;+)  But  not  without  a  great  Slaughter  on  both  Sides.     Mmjlreht,  fol.  82. 

<  ■)  He  buried  her  at  the  Celeflinfi  in  Parn,  within  the  Chapel  of  Orleans,  where  a  noble  Tomb  of  black 
thereon,  is  Hill  to  be  fcen. 

;6)  jJi  iii'j- 1. 

i^)   Ar.d  the  Lord  IViUaug, 

4 


Her  Epitaph  lays,  (he  died  Nvuanbei  the  14th,  1432.     Uugdtik'i  Barti.  Vol-  II.  r 
'.vith  fix  thoufand  Archers,     Hall,  fol,  124. 


M         .  with  her  Effigies,    as  s  Price's,  jkeed 
c-'-j;.  -'.  0.'-.-.    p.  313. 
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H33'  Rlcux  was  at  theic  Ilea  J.  But  terrified  at  the  News  of  the 
Defeat  of  their  Companions,  they  retired  file  after  file  to 
their  Homes.  The  Maifhal  feeing  himfelf  thus  deferted, 
took  with  him  fome  of  the  molt  couragious,  and  threw  him- 
felf into  Dieppe.  Mean  while,  Arundel,  taking  Advantage 
of  their  Conlternation,  found  means  to  recover  Caen  and 
Lillcbonne.  But  Dieppe  and  Hurfleur,  places  of  very  great 
Importance,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Tb  Duh  This  fame  Year,  another  Event  helped  todifconcert  the 
'  ■"  ,      Affairs  of  the  Englijh.     The  Duke  of  Bedford  being  a  Wi- 

marries  Ja-     ,  .    .  ,  ,       .      ,-,  ,.  rJ  T  i         r  /    \ 

quelina  of    dower,  married  in  March,    jaquehna  or  Luxemburg!]  ( i  J, 

Luxemburg  Daughter  of  Peter  of  Luxemburg)}  (z),  Earl  of  St.   Pol. 
Tit  D.d,-  6/ The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  extremely  offended,  that  this 
offi'Sedat  ..Marriage  was  made  without  his  Knowledge.     He  thought 
Monitnl.r.   the  Duke  of  Bedford  fhoukl  have  fhewn  him  more  refpect, 
fince,  befides  the  Conlideration  of  the  many  Ties  by  which' 
they  were  united,  he  married  the  Daughter  of  one  of  his 
Vaffals.     The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  very  prudent 
and  circumfpeft,    had  doubtlefs   his   reafons   for  battening 
his  Marriage,   without   imparting  it   to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.    However,  as  it  greatly  concerned  him  not  to  anger 
that  Prince,  he  paid  him  fome  Compliments  by  the  Car- 
dinal of  Wlncbejler ,  who  even  procured  an  Interview  at 
St.  Omcr,  where  the  two  Princes  met  in  April.     But  an 
unhappy  Difpute  about  Precedency  hindered  their  Recon- 
ciliation, and  caufed  them  to  part  extremely  incenfed  with 
each  other.     Thefe  two  Princes  had  frequently  met  with- 
out any  Conteft  upon  that  account.  But  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  obliged  to  ftart  fome  Difpute  now,  for  a  Cloak 
to  the  Steps  he  intended  to  make.     He  owned  Henry  for 
King  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  Regent, 
and  Uncle  of  the  reigning  King,  how  therefore  could  he 
pretend  to  take  place  of  him  ? 
Tit  Duh  of     During  this  Year,  nothing  of  Moment  paffed,  with  regard 
taktVl  mi     t0  tne  War.     Charles  feemed  to  have  wholly  relinquifhed 
Flacafrom  all  Care  of  his  Affairs,  the  better  to  relifh  the  Pleafures  of 
iu  'rt'T'''   Jj0ve  anc'  Eafe.     The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  weak,  and 
HAl.   C  '    as  he  received  no  farther  Supplies  from  England,  thought 
more  of  keeping  what  he  had,  than  of  making  new  Con- 
cjuelfs.     Mean  while,  though  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  pur- 
pofed  to  make  a  feparate  Peace  with  Charles,  he  believed  it 
would   be  the  more  advantagious,    if  he  could  do  it  with 
full  hands.     To  that  end,  he  became  Mafter  of  St.  Va- 
lery,  which  Gaucour  had  taken  by  Surprize.     The  Town 
of  Ham,  defended   by  the  Baftard  of  Orleans  and  Xain- 
trailles,  with  Laon  and  Provins,  were  alfo  taken  by  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  belieging  Silley- 
le-Guillaume  in  Maine,  the  Conftable  Richcmont  obliged  him 
to  raife  the  Siege,  but  the  French  were   fcarce  gone  when 
the  Earl  returned  and  took  the  Town  (3). 
Tie  Dub  of     Mean  time,  the  Council  of  England  were  more  intent, 
to  medial a  bpjw  t0  procure  a  Peace,  than  to  recover  what  the  King 
had  loft  in  France.     The  Duke  of  Orleans,  ftill  a  Prifoner 
At\.  Pub.     at  Lcndcu,  had  made  the  firft   Overtures,  and  offered  to 
556.  ufe  his  utmoft  Endeavours,  to  finifh  an  Affair,  on  which 

depended  his  Freedom.  To  compafs  his  ends,  he  had  pro- 
pofed  to  bring  to  Calais,  or  any  other  place  the  Council 
mould  name,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Sicily.,  Charles  of 
Anjou  her  Son,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  with  the  Earls  of 
Richemont  and  St.  Giles  his  Brothers,  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
fcin ,  the  Earls  of  Armagnac,  Foix,  Perdriac,  Clermont, 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  to  treat  with  the  Ambaffa- 
dors  of  England.  He  defired  likewife  PermifTion  to  be  at 
the  Congrefs,  to  promote ,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power,  the 
Conclufion  of  a  Peace.  As  his  Aim  was,  to  engage  the 
Court  of  England  to  enter  into  Negotiation,  he  demon- 
ftrated,  that  the  Englijh  would  reap  great  Advantages, 
whether  this  Treaty  broke  off,  or  fucceeded.  Thefe  are 
the  two  Articles  lie  propofed  to  the  Council  concerning 
himfelf. 

H    oj,rs.        J.  In  cafe  a  Peace  was   concluded  between  Henry  and 

1  '  >"■  5>6'  the  Dauphin,  (for  fo  he  called  King  Charles)  he  promifed 

to  do  Homage  to  Henry  whenever   required,  and  never  to 

'own  any  other  King  of  France,  than  him,  or  his  lawful 

Succeffors. 

II.  He  promifed  the  fame  tiling  for  all  his  Valfals,  for 
the  Duke  of  Alenfon,  for  the  Earls  of  Armagnac,  Perdri- 
ac, Angoulcme,  and  the  Dukes  of  Milan  and  Savoy. 

In  another  Article,  he  fuppofed  the  Dauphin  would  be 
contented  with  an  honorable  and  confiderable  Appennage, 
which  was  the  very  thing  the  Englijh  aimed  at  in  this 
Negotiation. 


But,  as  a  Peace  might  happen  not  to  be  concluded,  in  r  4 3  ; . 
that  cafe,  the  Duke  engaged  to  acknowledge  Henry  for 
fole  and  true  King  of  France.  He  promiled  moreover  to 
deliver  to  him  Blois,  Orleans,  and  all  his  demean  Towns, 
with  Rochellc,  Mont  St.  Michel,  Limoges,  Bourges,  Chinon, 
Poielnrs,  "Tournay,  Beziers,  Saintes,  and  Leches,  or  what 
other  Places  he  pleafed  inftead  of  thefe,  except  Rochelle  and 
Mont  St.  Michel,  which  were  not  to  be  changed. 

That  if  the  King  fhould  grant  him  any  Demefns  in 
England,  he  would  own  him,  as  King  of  England,  for  his 
Liege-Lord,  and  as  fuch,  fwear  Fealty  to  him. 

That  he  would  do  his  utmoft,  to  put  the  King  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Countries  and  Cities  of  France,  which  did  not 
yet  acknowledge  him,  and  would  ferve  him  at  his  own 
Expence. 

That  in  cafe  the  Treaty  did  not  fucceed,  he  promifed 
to  return  a  Prifoner  to  England,  -till  all  the  Articles  were 
performed  on  his  part,  on  condition  he  mould  afterwards 
be  releafed  without  Ranfom  (4). 

Thefe  Articles,  which  had  been  before  concerted    be-  il.y  are 
tween  the  King's  Commiffioners  and  the  Duke,  being  ap-  "jf'f"*'. 
proved  by  the  Council,  the  Duke  figned  and  fealed  them,  x.  _    l6l> 
and   fwore  to  obferve  them.     Then  Paffports  were  pre- 
pared (5)  for   the  Queen  Dowager  of  Sicily,  and  the  reft 
mentioned   in  the  firft  Article,  that    they  might  repair  to 
Calais  in  Oilober.     The  Council  appointed  alfo  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, to  treat  with  the  French, 

When  the  Engagements  here  entered  into  by  the  Duke  Reafau  •xi.y 
of  Orleans  are  confidered,  they  are  a  clear  Evidence  °forteuis«Jw 
his  joining  with  the  Court  of  France,  to  impofe  upon  the  not  fnartly. 
Court  of  England.  This  plainly  appears,  in  the  hopes  he 
gave  that  Charles  would  be  fatisfied  with  a  bare  Appen- 
nage :  A  thing  moft  certainly  far  enough  from  that 
Prince's  Thoughts ,  and  which  was  infinuated,  only  to 
caufe  the  Englijh  the  more  readily  to  fall  into  the  Snare. 
Moreover,  in  promifing  to  bring  to  Calais  the  Queen  of 
Sicily,  and  the  other  French  Princes  and  Lords,  he  would 
have  intimated,  that  it  was  their  Intention  to  conclude  a 
Peace  upon  that  foot ;  which  was  however,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  direfl ly  contrary  to  their  Defign.  In  the  next 
Place,  the  Duke's  fervile  Expreffions  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, calling  him,  in  the  Articles,  hi:-  King  and  Sovereign 
Lord,  manifeftly  fhews,  he  flattered  him  only  to  deceive 
him.  In  fhort,  he  promifed  things  that  were  beyond  his 
Power  :  For  Inftance,  to  deliver  Places  which  belonged 
not  to  him.  But  this  was  precifely  wherein  confided  the 
Fraud,  becaufe  his  Aim  was  to  intimate,  that  he  was  im^ 
powered,  tho'  the  Court  of  France  did  not  think  proper  to  • 
difcover  themfelves  openly.  Thefe  are  not  bare  Conjeiifures. 
The  Sequel  of  this  Negotiation  will  plainly  fhewj-  the  Duke 
did  not  aft  with  Sincerity.  This  however  is  the  fame 
Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  the  French  would  reprefent  as  a 
Saint,  and  upon  whofe  account  Joan  pretended  to  have  feve- 
ral  Revelations. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  perceive,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  acfed  in    1434, 
concert  with   the  Court  of  France,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  Charles  was  now  reconciled  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  only  wanted  a  pretence  to  break  with  England. 
The  Conftable  Richemont  had  finifhed  a  feparate  Treaty,  Hilt  de 
in  a  Conference  with  the  Duke  at  Never*.    He  repaired  to  ChariesVTl, 
that  City,  under  colour  of  adjufting  a  Difference  between  l 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Earl  of  Clermont.     Here 
all  the  Articles  of  the  feparate  Peace  were  fettled  with  the 
Duke.     All  he  wanted,  was  to  furnifh  an  occafion  to  take 
this  Step ;    and  to  this  the  Project  of  a  Conference  for  a 
general  Peace  was  made  fubfervient.     It  was  well  known,  t;,?  Engi;«i 
the  Englijh  would  not  agree  to  the  Terms  that  fhould  be  ""  i*j»fd 
propofed  to  them,  and  their  Refufal  was  to  be  the  Duke"^""' 
of  Burgundy 's  Pretence  to  make  a  feparate  Peace.    This  was 
the  real  Motive  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  large  Offers  to 
the  King  of  England,  in  cafe  a  Peace  was  not  concluded. 
The  Defign  was,  to  engage  Henry's  Council  in  this  Nego- 
tiation, by  putting  them  in  hopes,  that,  whether  the  Con- 
ference ended  in  a  Peace,  or  came  to  nothing,   England 
would  ftill  be  a  great  Gainer.     The  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
the  Council  of  England,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
paffed  between  King  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
fell  into  the  Snare.     As  foon  as  they  had  confented  to  the  Th  c\--' P 
propofed  Negotiation,  the  Duke  oi  Burgundy  pretending  to  "  "      ll'i 
be  ftill  ftriclly  united  with  the  Englijh,  fo  ordered  it,  that 
inftead  of  Calais,  the  City  of  Arras  was  appointed  for  the 
Place  of  Congrefs,  where  all  the  Parties  concerned  were 
to  fend  their  Ambaffadors.     We  fhall  fee  prefently  what 
paffed  in  this  Aflembly. 


(1)  She  was   but  about  feventeen  Years  old.     Munjlreltt ,  fol.  87.     Hall,  fol.  121.     She  anj   the  Duke   her  Spoufe  came  to  London  about  Midl'ummer, 
where  they  remained  till  the  Ijttcr  end  of  Auguft,  when  they  went  to  Paris.     Hall,  ibid.     Stem,  p.  373. 

(2)  Rapin,  by  miftake,  calls  him  Janus.     See  Monflrtlct,  fol.  87. 

(3)  This  Year,  on  July  S,  a  Parliament  met  at  Wtfiminfitr,  which  granted  the  King  one  Ten;h,  and  one  Fifteenth  to  be  levied  on  the  Laity.  As 
1  tl  Shillin  i  on  every  Tun  of  Wine,  imported  or  exported ;  Twelve-pence  in  the  Pound  of  all  Merchandizes  fold,  for  two  Years ;  and  a  Subfidy 
1   I.  t)  -three  Shillings  and  F  i.r-penCL-  of  every  Sack  of  Wool  for  three  Years.     This  Parliament  was  adjourned  from  Auguh  1  j,   till  OcTehir  13,   by  reafon 

•  ■  t  the  Plague.     C:i:.n's  Al>r:dg.  p.  607,  609. 

(+)  Or  rather,  unlefs  King  Henry,  or  his  Heirs,  fhci'M  tjiink  pmper  to  give  him  leave  to  depart  from   England    Se:  RjWKr's  Fn-d,  T.'m,  X.  p.  559. 
I;)  On  .iV  ■■/!    ij.      Ibid,  p.  col,   5G2, 
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Mean  while,  the  War  in  France  degenerated  into  real 
plundering  and  robbing.  Both  Kings  being  too  weak  to 
keep  great  Armies  on  foot,  only  final!  Bodies  and  Parties 
aired  on  either  fide.  The  moll  remarkable  Occurrences 
of  this  Year  were  thefe.  The  French  having  furpnfed  Rue 
in  Picardy  ( 1 ),  the  Earl  of  Arundel  polled  thither  (2)  to  re- 
take the  Town.  Whilrt  he  was  upon  the  March,  he  heard, 
the  French  were  fortifying  Herherof  near  Beauvais,  and 
thought  he  fhould  drive  them  from  thence,  before  their 
Works  were  finifhed.  Accordingly  he  appeared  before  that 
Place,  but  upon  notice  that  Vignohs  and  Kaintrdilles  weie 
approaching  with  twelve  hundred  Men,  raifed  the  Siege, 
to  go  and  meet  them.  A  bloody  Battle  enfued,  where  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  was  mortally  wounded,  and  made  Pi  ifoner. 
He  died  within  a  tew  days,  to  the  great  Grief  of  the  Duke     thors  difplay  their  Eloquence,  to  fhew  to  what  Height  the 


the  Title  of  King  of  France,    and   a  great  Part  of  the    1:^5, 
Kingdom  (till  fn  his  hands.     Though  there  were  no  other 
Proof  of  Charles's  being  certain  of  gaining  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  from  the  Englijh,  this  alone  would  be  fuflkient. 
For  on  what  other   Foundation  could   Charles,   Who,  for 
three  Years  part,    was  unable  to  bring  an  Armv  into  the 
Field,  make  fuch  a  Pn.pofal?  But,  as  wis  dbfervea,  his 
Intent  was  not  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  the  Engli/h,  but 
onlv  to  afford  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  a   colour  to  proceed  t    I       r- 
as  lie  had  refolved.     The  Ambafl'adors  of  England,'   fur- 
prized  at  an  Otter  fo  remote  from  what  the  Duke  of  Or-  Z'tien. 
leans  had  made  them  expecl,   fuddenly  broJtt  1  IK  the  Con-  Mmflrefct. 
ference,  and  withdrew  (6)  extremely  difTatisfied,  without 
vouchlafing  an  Anfwer.      Here  it  is  that  fever.d  French  Au- 
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of  Bedford  (3). 

About  the  fame  tiirte  the  Earl  of  Clermont,  now  Duke 
of  Bourbon  by  his  Father's  Death,  became  mailer  of  C  I  beil 
and  Brie  Compie  Robert,  which  were  fold  him  by  the  Go- 
vemors.  A  Scotch  Officer  found  likevvile  means  to  take 
/  incennes,  but  could  not  keep  it. 

Mean  time,  Talbot  being  arrived  from  England  with 
three  or  four  thoufand  Men  (4},  to  whom  he  joined  fome 
other  Troops,  drawn  out  of  the  Garrifons,  was  in  fuch 
manner  Mailer  of  the  Field,  that  all  the  French  vanifhed 
before  him.  So,  without  much  Oppofition,  he  retook 
Beaumont  upon  Oyfe,  Creil,  Pont  St.  Maxcnce,  and  Cler- 
m.iit  in  Beavoifis.  He  even  began  the  Siege  of  Beauvais, 
but  the  bad  Weather  obliged  him  to  defift.  During  thefe 
little  Exploits,  King  Charles  went  into  Langucdoc  and 
Danphine. 

The  Fro  ft,  which  was  very  fevete  about  the  end  of 
this  "i  ear,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  hindered  not  the 
two  Parties  from  continuing  the  War  all  the  Winter,  by 
Sieges,  and  Surprizing  of  divers  Places.  The  French  had 
a  gieat  Advantage,  in  that  moll  of  the  EngUJli  Towns 
thought  of  returning  to  the  Obedience  of  King  Charles, 
fince  the  Affairs  of  the  Englijl)  were  gone  to  decay.  But 
it  was  not  from  thefe  Progrelles,  fo  inconfiderable  in  them- 
felves,  that  Charles  expected   the  Conclufion  of  the  War. 


Englijh  had  carried  then  Pride  and  [nfdJence,  fincethey  re- 
jected fo  reasonable  Offers,  A  remaikable  Inftance  ol  the 
ufual  Prejudice  of  Hiftoriaris  in  favour  of  their  owri  Nation. 

'1  lie    Retreat  of  the  Englijh  furprf/ed  neither  the  Duke  The 
of  Burgundy,    nor  the  French  AmBitiBdofs.     They  mull 

have  forefeen,  that  fuch  Offers  would  be  refilled.  Nay, 
it  may  be  affirmed  on  the  contrary,  that  in  making  fo»"VJC 
unreafonable  a  Propofal,  confidering  the  pofture  of  Affair, 
their  fole  Aim  was  to  induce  the  Englijh  AmbafFadorS Halt 
to  withdraw.  This  abrupt  Departure  however,  was 
highly  exaggerated,  and  reprefented  as  a  clear  Evidence, 
they  never  intended  to  make  Peace.  It  was  this  like- 
wife,  that  gave  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  a  Pretence,  to. 
conclude  a  feparate  Treaty  with  King  Charles.  He  pie- 
tended,  he  was  not  obliged  to  follow  their  Humour,  or 
render  the  War  everlafting  for  their  fake.  Upon  this 
Foundation,  the  Pope's  Legate  abfolved  him  from  all  his 
Oaths,  as  well  to  the  late,  as  the  prefent  Kihg  of  Eng- 
land. After  that,  as  all  the  Articles  were  before  fettled, 
Ins  feparate  Peace  was  foon  concluded  (7).  Never  had 
King  of  France  made  fo  diftionourable  a  Peace.  Cbarlei 
was  bound  by  this  Treaty,  to  difown  the  Murder  of 
Duke  John,  to  deliver  up  the  Murderers,  or  if  they 
were  not  in  his  Power,  to  banilh  them  the  Realm* 
He  promifed  to  found  certain  Chapels,   where  the  Soul  of 


It  muft  have  been  long,    before   he  could  have  taken  one     the  Deceafed  was  to  be  prayed  for,  Day  and  Night.     He 
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by  one  all  the  Places  poffefled  by  the  Englijh  in  France. 
The  Congiefs  which  was  to  be  at  Arras,  promifed  him 
much  more  advantagious  Succell'es,  fince  he  was  fure  of 
making  a  Peace  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Trie  News  being  fpread  over  Europe,  that  a  Peace  be- 
tween France  and  England,  was  going  to  be  negotiated  at 
Arras,  there  was  fcarce  a  Sovereign  Prince,  but  what  was 
defirous  to  fend  his  Amballadors.  Pope  Eugenius  II  and 
the  Council  of  Bajil,  who  were  ftill  at  Variance,  fent 
theirs  alio,  but  leparatcly.  From  the  Pope  came  the 
Cardinal  Santa  Cruz,  and  from  the  Council  the  Cardinals 
ol  Cyprus  and  Aries.  King  Charles  fent  feventeen  Pleni- 
potentiaries, at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Conftable 
Richemont.  Henry  appointed  twenty  feven  for  France  and 
England,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  the 
firlt  ( 5  J ;  with  Power  to  eight  of  them,  viz.  four  Englijh 
and  four  French  (among  whom  were  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Archbifhop  of  York)  to  lign  the  Peace. 
Alterwards  the  fame  Power  was  given  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Wlnchejier.  Hitherto  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  England  were  perfuaded  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
Sincerity.  This  appears,  in  his  being  trufted  with  the 
Secret  of  the  Embally,  fince  nothing  could  be  treated,  or 
concluded,  without  him.  It  muft  be  confefled,  this  Prince 
acted  a  bale  part  in  this  Congrefs.  However,  fhortly  af- 
ter, private  Intelligence  was  received  in  England,  that  he 
had  defired  the  Pope  to  abfolve  him  from  his  Oath  to 
Henry  V.  Whereupon  the  King  writ  to  the  Pope  to 
know  the  Truth.  Eugenius  anfwered,  no  French  Prince 
had  ever  applied  to  him  for  any  fuch  thing  ;  that  he  had 
never  granted  any  fuch  Difpenfation,  and  for  the  future, 
would  behave  in  that  refpeel,  fo  as  the  King  fhould  have 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied.  We  ihall  fee  in  the  Sequel,  how  he 
performed  his  Promife. 

The  Congrefs  of  Arras  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
"  gnjl.  It  began  with  King  Charles's  Propofals.  His  Am- 
baifadors  offered,  in  his  Name,  to  the  King  of  England, 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  provided  he  would  quit  the  Title 
of  King  of  France,  and  do  Homage  for  thofe  two  Pro- 
vinces :  That  is  to  fay,  he  offered  as  a  Favour  the  two  Pro- 
vinces which  the  King  of  England  was  entirely  pollened  of; 
a  Favor,  which  he  was  to  purclufe  with  the  Refignation  of 


agreed,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  fhould  nominate  the 
Priefts  that  were  to  officiate,  and  a  Crofs  mould  be  erecl- 
ed  on  Montcreau  Bridge,  for  a  (landing  Monument  of 
the  Reparation  of  the  Murder.  He  was  obliged  more- 
over, to  pay  fifty  thoufand  Crowns  of  Gold  "for  Duke 
John's  Equipage,  wftich  was  pillaged,  and  refign  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  certain  Towns,  to  fatisfy  him  for  the 
Charges  of  the  War.  Lallly,  he  freed  him  from  all  Ho- 
mage during  Life.  The  Duke  confented  on  his  Part,  that 
the  King  might  redeem  the  Towns  of  St.  §>uentin,  Peronne, 
Amiens,  Corbie,  fituaied  on  the  S:>"me,  for  four  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns.  By  this  Article  it  appears,  the  Duke 
was  not  very  fcrupulous,  fince  he  fold  to  France  Places 
held  only  by  the  Bounty  of  the  King  of  England,  pur- 
fuant  to  his  Engagement  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It 
may  be  proper  farther  to  remark,  that  the  Service  done 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  France,  in  making  a  fepa- 
rate Peace,  greatly  outweighed,  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
French  Hiftorians,  all  his  Proceedings  againft  her.  This 
has  made  them  very  cautious  in  their  Expreflions,  before 
the  Treaty  of  Arras,  for  fear  their  Language  fhould  not 
agree  with  what  they  had  to  fay  afterwards.  But 
after  this  happy  Peace,  they  have  extolled  to  the  Skies,  his 
Goodnefs,  Wifdom,  and  Probity.  This  was  however 
the  Man,  who  for  the  fake  of  Revenge,  had  ruined 
France ;  and  found  no  other  way  to  repair  the  Fault, 
but  by  a  notorious  Treachery  to  England.  What  would 
the  French  have  faid,  if  he  had  always  continued  firm  to 
the  Englijh  ?  I  am  forry  to  be  obliged  to  fpeak  thus  of  a 
Prince,  to  whom  was  given  the  Sirname  of  Good.  But  it 
ferves  to  fhew,  how  the  Sirnames  and  Encomiums  be- 
llowed on  Princes,  happen  fometimes  to  difagree  with  their 
real  Character. 

I  fay  nothing  of  the  Difpenfation  granted  to  the  Duke  Aa.  Putt 
of  Burgundy.  Every  one  may  make  what  Reflections  x'  ''  * 
he  pleafes.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  in  November  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  England,  Pope  Eugcnius's  forementioned  Let- 
ter, attefted  by  the  King.  Piobably,  it  was  defigned  for 
an  inditect  Information  of  the  Court  of  Rome's  Since- 
rity. 

As  foon  as  the  Englifo  had   loft  the  Affiftance  of  the  Th:  Treaty  cf 
Duke  of  Burgundy,    their  Atlairs  began  io  vilibly  to  de-  ^r™     . 


(l)Jn  the  beginning  of  May.      M-.nJlnirt,  fill,   loo. 

(;j  With  eight  hundred  Men.'    fc.  fo]    joi. 

j  5]  Joint  Fnx-Alttn,  Earl  of  Arundel,  dud  in  Me,  (the  12th,  fays  Swdelc  Bartn.  Vol.  I.  p 

U       relet,    fol.  102. 

{4.)   lL.tbt  hundred  Men  at  Avin5.      Motftrelel,   fol.  Oy      Halt,   fbl.  123. 
(5)  The  moil  confiderable  of  the  Englijh  Plenipotenti  ries  were,  U  ill  ■  ■   Bilhoa  at  Norwich. 
a   ■■  William  dt  ,.i  i>     ,   Earl  oi  Sujo/i,   Walter  L  .rd  11.     ■  ■. .■./.    Mi    U   ■    »» Lyrtdcvnac; 
j  bn   Popbam,  Ka  ,     R»         r  ftoi  of  Laws,  &c.     Rymcr's  Fxj,    fom.  X.  p.  611,  612. 


jtfnn 

Engtilh   for 

the  wcrfc. 

322.)  and  was  buried  in  the  CcrJJicrt  Church  at  Bcatrvais.  Munlti»:t, 

HalL 

Tl  ins  Bilhop  of  St  David's;  John  Holland,  Earl  of  Hunrino- 
Kceper  ol  the  Piity-seal,  J'bn  JUlcljJ,  ieneiciul  olCuicr.r.c, 


(0)   Zitptcmbcr  6.     Manftrclct,  fol,  10S. 
Uj  On  September  21.     Mtmjlnlet,  fol,  116. 


£>..  Tillet,  p.  35j, 
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cline,  that  it  portended  their  fudden  Ruin.     As  they   had 

not  Troops  fufficient  to  defend  all  the  Places,    they  were 

obliged  to  rely  on  the  Loyalty  of  the  Inhabitants,    who 

very  often  proved  falfe.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Towns 

upon  the  Somme,  refigned  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,    be- 
ing now  againft  them,    they    were  under  a  neceffity  to 

provide  for  that  Quarter,    for  fear  they  might  be  ufed   to 

invade  the  neighbouring  Provinces.     So,  their  whole  At- 
tention was  confined  to  the  Prefervation  of  Normandy  and 

Paris,  it  being  impoffible  to  take  care  of  all,  amidft  the 

continual  Defection  of  the  Towns  trufted  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants.    Houdan,    St.  Denis,    Pontoife,    Melun,    Pont  St. 

Maxence,  Meulant,  voluntarily  furrendered  to  the  French, 

during  the  Congrefs  of  Arras,    or  a  little  before.     The 

Duke  of  Bedford  retaking  St. Denis (i),  razed  the  Walls. 

Then  he  ordered  Meulant  to  be  inverted,  but  the  Baftard 

of  Orleans  raifed  the  Siege.     The  Lord  of  Chatillon,  Go- 
vernor of  Epernay  for  the  EngUJb,  going  out  of  the  Town, 

found  the  Gates  ftiut  againft  him  at  his  Return  ;  and  the 

Inhabitants  called  in  the  French. 

Ifabella,    Queen  Dowager  of  France,    feeing   the  pro- 

fpeiity  of  the  King  her  Son,  whom  fhe  mortally  hated, 

and  the  defperate  Condition  of  the  EngliJI),    died  at  Paris 

with  Grief  and  Vexation,     twelve   days   after  the   Con- 

clulion  of  the  Treaty  of  Arras  {z).      She  was  univerfally 

hated  by  the  French,  who  confidered  her  as  the  principal 

Caufe   of  the  Ruin  of  the  Kingdom.     The  Englijh  did 

not  much  efteem  her ;    at  leaft,    they  (hewed   but  little 

regard  for  her,    fince   fhe  was   become  unferviceable   to 

them. 

Her  Deceafe  was  of  little  Confequence  to  either  Party. 

But  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  fourteenth 

ef  the  fame  Month,    at  Roan,  was  of  infinitely  greater 

Importance.     Very  probably,    his  Indignation  to  be  thus 

impofed  upon  by   King  Charles,    and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, helped  to  throw  him  into  the  Sicknefs,  of  which  he 

died,    four  days  before  the  Conclufion  of  the  Treaty  of 

Arras,    the  fatal  News  whereof,    he  expecled  every  mo- 
ment.    He  forefaw,    with  a  mortal  Concern,  the  Affairs 

of  the  King  his  Nephew  were  going  to  be  irretrievably 

reduced  to  a  very  wretched  Condition.     During  the  whole 

Courfe  of  his  Adminiftration,  he  behaved  with  that  Wif- 

dom  and  Prudence,  as  juftly  ranked  him  with  thegreateft 

Men  of  his  Time.     His  Valour,    and  other  martial  Vir- 
tues, fhone  with  no  lefs  Luftre  on  all  Occafions,  where 

he  commanded  in  Perfon.     Had  he  been  well  aflifted  by 

England,  he  would  have,  probably,  ended  the  War  to  his 

own  Glory,  and  the  young  King's  Advantage ;    fince  he 

wanted  no  Qualification  proper  to  accomplifti  the  greateft 

Undertakings.     But  unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  aban- 
doned, when  he  flood  moll  in  need  of  Affiftance.     The 

only  thing  he  could  be  taxed  with,  was  his  fuffering  him- 

felf  to  be  furprifed,  in  the  Affair  of  the  Congrefs  of  Arras. 

But  where  is  the  Man,  that  can  always  be  upon  his  guard 

againft  Treachery  ?  Nothing  better  fhews  the  Efteem,  due 

to  this  illuftrious  Prince,  than  the  Regard  Lewis  XI,  Son 

qf  Charles  VII,   exprefied  for  him,    when  he  could  have 

no  Inducement    to  flatter  him.     Lewis  being  one  day  in 

the  Church  of  Roan,  and  looking  upon  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's Tomb  (3),    a  certain  Lord  of  his  Retinue,  advifed 

him  to  demolifh  that  ftanding  Monument  of  the  Dishonour 

of  the  French  ;   No,  replied  the  King,    Let  the  AJhes  of  a 

Prince  rejl  in  Peace,  who,    were  he  alive,    would  make  tin 

boldejl  of  us  tremble.     I  rather  wifh,   a  morejlately  Monu- 
ment were  erccled  to  his  Honour. 
The  Duke  f      Immediately  after  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Death,    the 
York  op-     Duke  of  York  (4)  was  appointed  Regent  of  France.     But 
fumed  Rt-    Edmund  Beaufort  (5),    who  afpired  to  that  Dignity,    fo 

fent  of 

France. 

Aft.  Pub.  (1 )  Wherein  he  was  aflifted  by  John  Lord  Talbot,    the  Lords  fPtllougiiy  and   Scate; 

X.  p.  674.    fol.  127. 

Hall-  (2)  She  died  September  30,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Denis.     Monflrelet,   fol.  117.      P.  Dime/,  Tom.  VI.  p.  126. 

Stow.  (3)  He  was  buried  in  Notre  Dame  Church  in  Roan,  under  a  plain  Tomb  of  black  Marble,    with  an  Epitaph  upon  a  Copper  Plate,  or  Tablet  of  Brafs,  af- 

fixed to  a  Pillar  at  the  Foot  of  his  Tomb  :  Above  the  Epitaph  ftood  his  Efcutcheon  of  Arms  (of  Silver,  now  torn  away)  within  the  Garter,  betwixt  two 
OJirub  Feathers  j  and  underneath  a  Root  is  reprefented,  which  the  Priefts  call,  La  Racine  dc  Betford.  Sandf.  Geneal.  p.  3  14.  Dugdale's  Baron.  Vol.  H. 
p.  202. 

(4)  Richard  Plantagenet.     His  Patent  was  deferred  till  July  16.  1437.     Rymer's  Faed.  Tom.  X.  p.  674,  67;. 

(5)  The  Perlon  that  oppofed  the  Duke  of  York  about  the  Regency,  was  not  Henry  Duke  of  Somerfct,  as  Rafin  fays  here  by  miiTake ;  for  there  waj  no  fieri 
Title  then,  it  being  fir  ft  conferred  xsponjcbn  Beaufrt  in  1443,  21  Henry  VI.  See  above,  p.  540,  Note  (I).  But  the  Perfon  here  meant,  was,  Edmund,  third 
Son  of  John  Beaufoit,  Earl  of  Stmerft.  This  Edmund  bore  the  Titles  of  Earl  of  Mortagne  in  Normandy,  and  Lord  of  Cbirklatsd  in  the  Marches  of  IValtu 
He  was  created,  Auguji  2S.  1442,  Earl  of  Dorfet ;  and  June  24.  1443,  Marquifs  of  the  fame-  And  at  laif,  March  31.  144S,  upon  his  Brother  Jtbn's  Death, 
he  fuccecded  him  in  the  Dukedom  o( Somerfet.     See  above,  p.  c.35,   Note  (S);  and  Sandfird's  Geneal.  p.  331. 

(6)  This  Year  a  Parliament  met  at  Wcjlminjier,  on  October  10,  which  granted  the  King  a  Tenth  and  a  Fifteenth,  (deducting  out  of  it  four  thouland  Pounds 
for  the  Relief  of  decayed  Towns  and  Villages,)  aJfo  Tunnage  and  Poundage  for  two  Years ;  and  a  Subfidy  of  thirty  three  Shillings  and  Four  pence  of  Merchants- 
Denizens,  and  of  forty  lix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence  of  Aliens  for  every  Sack  of  Wool.  They  alio  granted,  That  every  Perfon  having  any  Freehold  in  Lands, 
Annuities,  Fees,  Offices,  or  Hereditaments,  above  five  Pounds  yearly,  ihould  pay  for  every  Pound  Six-pence,  upon  his  Oath There  was  alfo  a  Par- 
liament in  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1436,  which  met  at  WeJhdnfieT,  January  21,  and  granted  a  Tenth  and  a  Fifteenth,  and  the  like  Subfidy  of  Wools  for 
three  Years,  as  was  granted  in  the  former  Parliament.  Cotton's  Abrulg.  p.  613.. 620.  In  this  laft  Parliament  it  was  enacted,  That  no  Sheriff  or  Bai- 
liff (hould  impanel  any  Ptrfons  upon  Juries,  but  fuch  as  inhabit  within  his  Bailiwick,  and  have  Eftate  to  their  own  ufe,  or  they  to  whole  ufe  other  Perfcns 
have  Eftate  of  Fee-fimple,  Fee-tail,  or  Free-hold,  in  Lands  and  Tenements,  of  the  yearly  Value  of  twenty  Pounds,  or  more.  But  this  not  to  extend  to  C:tics 
or  Boroughs.     Statutes. 

(7)  They  were  directed,  To  the  high  and  mighty  Prince,  Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  his  beloved  Cjufin:  Neither  naming  him  King 
of  France,  nor  his  Sovereign  Lord,  as  he  always  ufed  to  do.     M'.njlrelct,  fol.  lift.     Hall,  fol.  128. 

(8)  Monftre/ec,  (fol.  125.)  Hall,  (fol.  130.)  Dugdale  ( Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  85.)  Statu,  (p.  376.)  and  Speed,  (p.  6  jS.)  all  agree  in  faying,  it  was  the  Lord 
Robert  IVillougbby.     R.  Wodemile  was  Captain  of  Calais.     Rymer't  Ford.  Tom.  X.  p.  623. 

(9)  But  three  hundred  :  The  whole  Detachment  was  no  more  than  fix  hundred.  Fourfcore  were  taken  Prifoners.  They  were  commanded  by  Theiras  L?rd 
Beaumont.     Monflrelet,  fol.  124.     Hall,  fol.  130. 

(10)  And  (hewed  the  Citizens  a  Charter,  wherein  Charles  grantedthem  a  Pardon,  and  confirmed  aH  their  ancient  Liberties  and  Privileges.     Hall,  fol.  J30. 


1435. 


1436. 


Hall, 
fol.  129 


managed  it  by  his  Intrigues,  that  his  Rival's  Patent  was 
long  deferred.  Probably,  he  was  in  hopes  to  obtain  a  change 
in  his  favour.  This  Delay  proved  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  King's  Affairs,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  Relation -of  the 
next  Yeai's  Occurrences  (6). 

All  England  was    exceedingly   moved    at  the  News  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Defection.     The  molt  opprcbri-  Zl"  t"' ""' 
ous  Names  were  there  liberally  given  him.     Mean  while,  triat°ex,uk 
the  Duke  willing  to  fhew  ftill  fome  regard  for  Henry,  fent  bimfelf :» 
two  Heralds  to  make  his  Excufe,    for  concluding  a  fepa-  !r!'?  „  d\ 

o  *  iYJ  o  n  itTe'et* 

rate  Peace,    on  pretence,    his  Subjects  were  grievoully  op-  du  Tillct. 
preffed  by  the  continuance  of  the  War.     This  is  the  com-  Hall. 
mon  pretence  lor  a  Peace,  though  generallv  when  a  War 
is  undertaken,     the  Interefts  of  the  poor  People  are  little 
regarded.     The  Duke  offered  at  the  fame  time  his  Media-  l1'  '$'"  '" 
tion  to  Henry,  if  he  defired  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  King 
Charles.     This  offer  was  looked  upon   as  a  trefh   Infuit. 
The  truth  is,  what  could  be  expected  from  the  Mediation  h  i"ve8e£ 
of  a  Prince,    who  had  fo    openly  facrificed  the  Intereft  at 
England  to  his  own  Advantage  ?  Accordinglv,  no  Anlwer 
was  vouchsafed  to  his  Letters,    which,  beitdes,  were  writ 
in  a  Stile  very  different  from  what  he  was  wont  to  ufe  (7). 
His  Heralds  were  received   with  Indignitv.     The  Law  of  Aa-  Pl*- 
Nations  had  like  to  have  been  violated  on  their  account,       *"    J 
and  all   the  Flemings  and  Burgundians  then    in  England, 
torn    in  pieces  by   the  Populace ;    fo   incenfed  were  they 
againft  their  Prince.     But  fuch  Behaviour  was  to  him  very 
ferviceable.     He   wanted    a  Pretence    to  join  his  Forces  He  declare: 
with  the  French,  and  did  not  fail  to  find   one  in  the  In-  2f'"nj. 
fults  upon  his  Heralds  and  Subject s.     For  in  May,    this  Monilielcr, 
very  Year,  he  fent  the  Conftable  Richemont  five  hundred 
Lances,  under  the  Command   of  the  Eatl  of  Lalain,  and 
thereby,  openly  declared  himfelf  an  Enemy  to  the  King  of 
England. 

The  Conftable  joining  this  Aid  to  fix  or  feven  thou-  7J'' c 
fand  Men,  drawn  together  from  other  Places,  approached  '\^f 
Paris,  where  remained  but  fifteen  hundred  Englijh,  under  Monib-elet. 
the  Command  of  Sir  Richard  TVoodville  (8).  Befides  that  HaU" 
this  Garrifon  was  very  weak,  for  the  Defence  of  fo  large 
a  City,  the  Conftable  held  Intelligence  with  the  Inhabi- 
tants, who  being  almoft  all  Friends  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, fided  with  England,  only  out  of  regard  to  that  Prince. 
Whilft  he  adhered  to  the  King  of  England,  Paris  wanted 
no  other  Guard,  but  her  own  Citizens ;  but  upon  -his  de- 
claring for  King  Charles,  they  all  changed  with  him.  So, 
it  was  no  wonder,  if  fifteen  hundred  Englijh  could  not  keep 
them  in  Awe.  The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Abfence  of  the  new  Regent,  and  the  little  care  taken,  to 
fend  Succours  from  England,  difabling  the  Englijl]  to 
keep  an  Army  in  the  Field,  the  Conftable  met  with  no 
Oppofition  in  his  March.  He  took  feveral  fmall  Places 
near  Paris,  and  flew  five  hundred  (9)  of  a  Detachment, 
fent  by  the  Governor  to  throw  themfelves  into  St.  Denis. 
After  that,  he  encamped  at  the  very  Gates  of  Paris, 
with  his  little  Army.  Whilft  he  was  in  this  Camp,  there 
were  continual  Parleys  between  the  Burghers  and  Be- 
fiegers,  without  the  Governor's  being  able  to  help  it.  At  andtahsm 
length,  April  the  thirteenth  the  whole  City  rife  in  Arms, 
whilft  the  Marfhal  it  I'ljle  Adam  fcaled  the  Walls  ( 1  o). 
The  Garrifon  advancing  to  repulfe  the  Afiault,  found 
themfelves  pelted  with  a  Shower  of  Stones  from  the  Win- 
dows, whilft  all  the  City  refounded  with  Long  live  the 
King,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Governor,  per- 
ceiving there  was  no  refilling  fo  many  Enemies,  chofe  to 
retire  into  the  Bajlile,  with  all  his  People.  Immediately 
all  the  Streets  were  chained,  for  fear  he  fhould  think  of 
returning.  Mean  time,  I'ljle  Adam  entered  the  City 
with  eafe,  and  opened  the  Gates  to  the  Conftable.     Thus 


njlibk 
cba 


the  Marfhal  de  l'1/ie  Adam,    &&    and  five  thoufand  Men.     IIj.7, 


Paris 
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1436.  Paris  was  taken  for  King  Charles  by  the  fame  I'ljle 
Adam,  who  had  furprized  it  in  like  manner,  feventeen 
Years  before,  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Bajlile, 
which  might  have  held  a  long  Siege,  had  it  been  well 
ftored  with  Provifions,  was  fo  deftitute,  that  it  could  hold 
out  but  three  Days.  It  was  very  well,  the  Governor 
could  obtain  an  honorable  Capitulation. 
Fnjbnd  As  the   Affairs  of  the  Englijh    fenfibly  declined,  the 

rbwkiqfa  Council  of  England  were  extremely  defirous  of  a  Peace. 
The  War  in  France  no  longer  concerned  the  Conqueft  of 
that  Kingdom,  as  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  V,  and  till  the 
raifing  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans,  but  only  what  part  the 
King  of  England  could  poffibly  keep  ;  and  the  little  that 
could  be  expected  to  be  preferved  by  a  vigorous  War,  coft 
England  immenfe  Sums.  This  was  a  very  plaulible  Rea- 
fon,  to  perfuade  the  Publick,  it  was  neceflary,  ferioufly  to 
think  of  a  Peace.  I  fay,  a  plaulible  Reafon,  becaufe  it 
v/as  not  the  real  Motive  of  the  Council's  Proceedings. 
The  Cardinal  of  JVincheJler  had  for  fome  time  gained 
ground  upon  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  his  Rival.  The 
Council,  by  degrees,  was  filled  with  his  Creatures,  who, 
no  more  than  himfclf,  fpund  their  own  private  Advantage 
in  the  Continuation  of  the  War ;  which,  fince  it  was  un- 
fuccefsful,  rendered  them  odious  to  the  People.  Coin  was 
grown  exceeding  fcarce  in  England,  and  yet  the  Council 
was  forced  to  be  continually  deviling  means  to  raile  Mo- 
ney, which  could  not  be  done  without  caufing  great  Mur- 
murings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cardinal  hoped  to  ruin 
his  Enemy  with  more  eafe,  during  a  Peace,  becaufe  the 
War,  and  the  unexpected  Accidents  thence  arifing,  ren- 
dered the  Perfon  and  Counfels  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejler 
abfolutely  necefTary.  In  fhort,  as  the  Duke  was  ever  of 
Opinion,  that  vigorous  Endeavours  fhould  be  ufed  to  re- 
cover what  was  loft  in  France,  this  was  an  Argument  for 
the  oppofite  Party  to  inlift,  with  the  fame  eameftnefs, 
lnJIruSiim  upon  the  neceffity  of  concluding  a  Peace.  This  Opinion 
af  Y  k"**  Preva'''ng  in  tne  Council,  the  Duke  of  Tori,  whofe  Corn- 
Aft.  Pub.  million  to  be  Regent  of  France  was  at  length  iigned,  had 
X.  p.  642,  Inftruelions,  and  full  Power  to  treat  with  King  Charles, 
6+3-  if  he  faw  any  appearance  of  Succefs.     Moreover,  on  fup- 

pofition  of  a  Negotiation,  the  Council  impowered  the  Car- 
dinal of  JVincheJler,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  jointly, 
to  treat  of  the  King's  Marriage  with  one  of  his  Adverfary's 
Daughters. 
yt  drives  Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of  York  departed  for  France,  and 

fir  French     ;n  Normandy  landed   a   good    Body  of  Troops  (1),   with 
Dundy.  m'    which  he  retook  many  fmall  Places  or  Caftles  fazed  by  the 
Monitrelet.    French,  fince  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     Fefcamp 
was  among  the  Places  recovered  by  the  Regent,  but  pre- 
fently  after  retaken  by  Scalade. 
tbcD"h  if       Though  the  Duke  of  York  was  mafter  of  the  Field  in 
*r"£""sdy«>    Normandy,  and  about  Paris,  he  was  concerned  for  Picardy. 
br/iegedhis.  He  heard  from   all  Parts,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
Monftiekt.   drawing  all  his  Forces  together,  and  making  great  Prepa- 
rations for  a  Siege.     As  thefe  Preparations  could  be   de- 
figned  only  againft  Calais  (2),  he  lent  notice  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  England,  that  they  might  provide  in  time  againft 
the  threatened  Siege.     Indeed,  a  powerful  Fleet,  a  great 
Train  of  Artillery,  and  an  Army  of  fifty  thoufand  Men, 
afTembled  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were  clear  Evidences 
of  his  extreme  Defire  to  fucceed    in  his  Enterprize,  and 
of  his  Refolution  not  to  be  difappointed.     This  News  fly- 
ing to  England,  the  whole  Nation  was  alarmed,  and  grew 
more  incenfed  againft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.   The  Coun- 
cil trembling  for  Calais,  the  firft  Conqueft  of  the  Englijh 
in  France,  refolved  to  ufe  all  polTible  Endeavours  to  lave 
Art. Pub.     it.     To  that  end,  they  ordered  fifteen  thoufand  Men  to  be 
X.  p.  646.    raifed,  and  petitioned  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  to  take  upon 
clccdkr      him  the  Care  of  relieving  that  Place.     Fifteen  thoufand 
Z*t  a  in      Men  were  little  enough  for  fuch  an  Undertaking.     But, 
Rilitf.         befides  that,  it  was  reckoned,  the  Regent  would  join  the 
Duke  of  Glocejler  with  all  his  Forces,  the  Enemy's  Army 
was   known  to  confift  almoft   entirely  of  the  Militia  of 
Flanders,  who  were  not  much  valued. 
Henry  Ufa.      Whilft  the  Troops  were  levying  with  the  utmoft  dili- 
fa  o/"Bou-   gence,  the  King,  by  Advice  of  his  Council,  refolved  to  ex- 
;  g&Sta!''     Prefs  his  refentment  againft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  grant- 
V  <  i>,  652.  'ng>  by  Letters  under  his  Great  Seal,  the  Earldom  of  Bou- 
V         l°gne  t0  the  Lord  Beaumont,  and  Flanders  to  the  Duke  of 
Glocejler.     But  it  was  eafier  to  give  them  in  Parchment, 
than  wreft  them  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Polfellbr. 
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Everything  being  ready  for  the  departure  of  the  Arm  v,    1436 
defigned   for  the  relief  of  Calais,  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  Th  u,.tt  <f 
fet  Sail,  and  landed  in  Normandy  the  beginning  of  Oc'o-  c'' ""<!"r 
herd).     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  now   bt°en   Before  cda'i, 
Calais  fix  Weeks,  with  his  numerous  Army.     He  carried  Moafeek*, 
on  the  Siege  vigoroufly,  and  the  Befieged  made  as  brave  a 
Defence.      Mean  time,  the   Duke,   Who   hoped  to  acquire 
immortal  Fame,  by  taking  one  of  the  ftroneeft  Places  in 
Europe,  was  yet   very  far  from  his  Aim.     Nay,  be  began 
to   perceive,    the  Attempt   was  beyond  his  Power.     His 
fleet  (4),  by  the  unskilfulnefs  of  the  Pilots,  or  fome  other 
Accident,  coming  too  near  the  Town  at  low  Water,  run 
on  ground,  and  was  reduced  to  Allies  before  his  Eyes,  by 
the  Belieged.     This  was  a  very  mortifying  Accident,  but 
a  woife  befel  him  quickly  after.     A  R  unour  being  fpread 
in  the  Army,  that   the  Duke  of  Glocejler  was  approach- 
ing to  relieve  the  Town,  the  Flemings,  difcouraged  by  the 
Fatigues  of  the  Siege,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the 
Englijl),  fuddenly  unpitched  their  Tents,  and  began  to  re- 
tire. In  vain  did  the  Duke  endeavour  to  remove  their  Fears.  Th  Dute ,) 
I  he  Scouts  of  the  Englijh  Army  beginning  to  appear,  it  Burgundy^ 
was  ftill  lefs  practicable  for  the  Duke  to  flop  his  frightned  Z~iZ"\2' 
Troops,  who  lought  only  to  avoid  a  Battle.  So,  the  Duke 
feeing  he  could  not  prevail,  was  forced  to  follow  them  in 
their  Retreat,  which  was  made  in  great  diforder,  though 
timely  enough  to  prevent  the  Englijh  from  taking  any  Ad- 
vantage.    He  had  the  farther  mortification  to  receive  a  M  nftidatt 
Defiance  from  the  Duke  of  Glocejhr,  offering  him  Battle,  HaIh 
and  not  to  have  it  in   his  power  to  accept  it,  though   his 
Army   was    much  fuperior  to  that  of  his   Enemy.     But 
this  was    not  yet  all.     Hardly  was  he  returned    into  his  hfurrtBU 
own   Country,    when  the  Towns    of  Handers  revolted "  F1SndfT*' 
againft  him.     He  was  even  in  danger  of  lofing  his  Life  at  l"iwa"k'' 
Bruges,  in  a  feditious  Tumult  of  the  Citizens.     He  was 
himfelf  wounded,  after  feeing,    with  Giief,   VI He  Adam 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  mutinous  Populace.     Mean  time,  the 
Duke  or  Glocejler  improving  this  Juncture,  over-ran  Ar- 
tois,  Flanders,    and  Hainatdt,  and   carried    awav  twelve 
hundred  Waggon-Loads  of  Booty.     From  thence-forward 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  fo   much  trouble  at  Home, 
that  he  was  but  little  ierviceable  to  King  Charles. 

In  June  this  Year,  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  Son  of  King  Marriagt  «f 
Charles,    married   Margaret  of  Scotland,    Daughter   ofLc";    ' 
James  I,  about  twelve  Years  of  Age.  D"fU«. 

The  beginning  of  the  Year  1437,  was  remarkable  for    1437. 
the  Dealr  of  Joan   of  Navarre  (5),   and    Catherine  of DeMt  •/  '<* 
France (6),  both  Queen  Dowagers  of  England,  one\M\-'j^J-"\f 
dow  of  Henry  IV,  the  other  of  Henry  V7    The  laft  had  Englan  ' 
married  Oiven  Tudor,  a  JJelJl)  Gentleman,  defcended,  as  ^'''"  rir,r 
it   is  faid,  from  the  antient  Kings  of  Ik  ales.     I   do  not^'j',' 
know  whether,    in  thofe  Days,    this  Dcfcent  was  much  Sanded, 
regarded,  or  was  endeavoured  to  be  traced,  till  after  the  HalL 
Crown  was  devolved  to  the  Family  of  the  Tudors,  by  the  Stm*' 
Advancement  of  Henry  VII  to  the  Throne.  However  that 
be,  when  Queen  Catherine  efpoufed  Owen  Tudor,  the  Mar- 
riage appeared  fo  unfuitable,  that  all  England  was  offended 
at  it ;  and  the  more,  as  it  was  made  unknown  to  the  Duke 
of  Glocejler,  who  was  then  Protector.     But  that  Prince's 
Veneration    for    the   Memory  of  the  King  his  Brother, 
prevented  him  from   giving  the  Queen   his  Sifter-in-Iaw 
any  Trouble.     When  the  was  dead,  the  Council  had  not 
the  fame  regard  for  her  fecond  Husband.     They  thought  Act.  Pnb. 
it  their  Duty  to  punifh  him  for  his  rafhnefs,  in  darini^to  x  >'  6?S' 
efpoufe  the  King's  Mother,  without  the  Confent  of  thofe  ^  »  ",k 
who  governed  the  Kingdom,  and  ordered  him  to  be  fent  timer  after 
to  the   Tower.     Some  time    after,   Tudor  made  his  efcape,  '{?  ^""'' 
but  was  taken,  and  put  under  clofer  Confinement.     Some  [b.  p.  686. 
fay,  he  found  means  to  efcape  a  fecond  time,  but   being  -°". 
retaken,  loft   his  Head.     Others  affirm,  lie  was  not    be'y"*"' 
headed  till  1 460,  upon  being  taken  in  Battle,  fighting  for 
the  Houfe    of  Lancajler.     I  don't  know,   whether  it  be 
certain,  that  Tudor  was  put   to  Death,    but   it   may  be 
affirmed,  that  thofe  who  fay  it  was  in  1460,  were  guilty 
of  an  Error,  by  taking  Owen  Tudor,  his  third  Son  (j),  for 
Oiven  Tudor  the  Father. 

Tudor  had  by  Queen  Catherine  three   Sons,  Edmund,  Tudor' j  fSt 
J  a/per,    and    Owen.     The    eldeft   was    created    Earl  of "'  ^"" 
Richmond  (8)  by  Henry  VI,  his  Half- Brother,  who  gave SaX* 
him  to  Wrfe,  Margaret,  only  Daughter  of  John  Duke  H»«t 
of  Someifet.     From  this   Marriage  fprung  Henry  Earl  of 
Richmond,  whom  we  ihall  fee  hereafter  afcend  the  Throne- 


(1)   Eight  thoufand  M.-n.     Ball,  fol.  131. 

(2J  The  Garrilbn  whereof  had  made  Incurfions  into  feveral  Parts  of  Flanders,  particularly  about  Boulogne  and  Gravel'met,     M-nflrdet,  fol.  T27. 

(3)  Hall  lays,  it  was  'July  27.  which  is  moil  probable,  fol.  133.    For  the  Siege  was  begun  in  June.     See  Mcmfirdtt,  fol.  129,  Sec.     The  Puke  ofGlxejltr 
did  not  come  till  after  the  Siege  was  raifed.     Il:d.  fo!.  1  34. 

(4)  It  was  only  Hulks  loaded  with  great  fquare  Stones,  joined  together  with  Lead,  Gfc.  to  be  thrown  into  the  Harbour,  in  order  to  render  it  unfit  for  ufe, 
and   hinder  the  Englijh  Shipping  from  Coming  near  to  relieve  the  Town.     M.r.flreltt,  fol.  132. 


(5)  7""  of  Na-vane,   Relict  of  King  Henry  IV,  died  at  Hawing  in  Ejjex,  July  10.  1437,  and  was  interred  by  her  Husband  in  Canterbury  Cathedial 
where  her  Effigies  is  ftill  to  be  feen.     Sandf  Genial,  p.  270.      Hall,  tol.   134. 

(6)  Queen  Catherine  died  January  3.  1437,  jn  tne  Monaftcry  of  Bermvidfey  in  Soutbwart;  and  on  the  iSth  of  February  next  following,  her  BoJv  was 
rought  to  St.  Cayenne's  by  the  Tciuer,  from  thence  to  St.  Paul's,  and  fo  to  IVeJiminfer- Abbey,  where  it  was  interred  ;  but  her  Carps  being  taken  Uj» 
1  the  Reign  of  llmry  Vll,  when  he  laid  the  Foundation  of  his  new  Chapel  there,  fhc  was  never  lince  buried  ;  but  rcn.aineth  ftill  above  Gtound  "  in  a 
'ortin  of  Boards,  near  the  Sepulchre  of  Henry  V,  her  firlt  Hulband.      Sandf.  Geneal.   p.  285.     omw's  Ann.  p.  376. 

(-)  It  could  not  be  his  third  Son,  for  he  was  a  Monk  of  Weftmmpcr- Abbey.     Sandf.  Geneal.  p.  292. 
■     Edmund  of  Hadkim  was  created  Earl  of  RictmunJ,  31  Henry  VI,  A'wrmin- 23,  at  Reading.     PugdakS  Barm.  Vol.  II.  p.  2jf, 
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1457.     of  England,  by  the  Name  of  Henry  VII.  all  the!  Male- 
Heirs  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler  being  extinct.    Jaj'per  the 
fecond  Son   was  made  Earl  of  Pembroke  ( 1 ).     Owen  the 
youngeft,  loft  his  Head  on  the  Scaffold  in  1 460. 
SpmiMar.      Jaquelina  of  Luxemburg,  Widow  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
'  ,h'  ford,  followed  the  Example  of  Queen  Catherine.     After 
Bedford  ^     the   Death  of  the  Prince    her  Husband,  ftie  married   Sir 
A&.  Pub.     Richard  JVoodville,  who  was  only  a   Knight,  and  much 
X.  p.  678.   j^j.  inferjor.     This   Match   was  almofr.  as  unfuitable  as 
AcTpurT   Queen  Catherine's.     Befides,  it  was  made  not  only  with- 
x.  p.  633.   out  the  King's  Licenfe,  but  alfo  contrary  to  Jaque/ina's 
expreSs  Oath,  not  to   marry  without  his  Permiffion.     So, 
p.  67;.        both  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  would  have  been  liable  to 
the  rigour  of  the  Law,  had  not  the  King  been  pleafed  to 
forgive  them  (2). 
Dtatbof  On   the   19th  of  February,  James  I,  of  Scotland,  was 

v  '/  murdered  in  his  Bed,  bv  AiTaflins  fuborned  by  the  Earl  of 
J,,;,,.    AtbalXi)  his  Uncle.     James  11,  his  Son,  Seven  Years  old, 
Monftrekt.   fucceeded  him,  under  the  Guardianfhip  of  Joan  of  Somer- 
a&.  Pub.    rct  his  Mother,  who  was  herfelf  wounded,  by  endeavour- 
r'  6;9'   ing  to  fave  the  King  her  Husband.     It  is  time  now  to  re- 
turn to  what  palled  in  France. 
•rtu  Affairs       After  the  Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  England, 
■  '  ■■   tig-   the  Affairs  of  the  Englijh  began  to  be  upon  a  better  foot. 
p"1  '*  .    .  King  Charles,  ever  a  Slave  to  his  Pleafures,   had  no  con- 
t'"baZe'f   fiderable  Body  of  Troops  in  the  Field  ;  and  the  Revolt  of 
Face,   the  Flemings,  hindered  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  from  fend- 
ing him  any  Affiftance.     It  is  true,  the  Towns  that  had 
Voluntarily  furrendered  to  him,  had  Strengthened  his  Party 
considerably,  but  withal,  his  Army  was  much  weaken- 
ed, on  account  of  the  Garrifons   he   was  obliged  to  keep 
there.     As.  mailers  then  flood   in  France,  both  Kings  had 
aimoft  equal  Reafon  to  fear  the  Dftoyalty  of  their  Adhe- 
rents ;  who,  for  the  mod   part,   were  attached  rather  to 
the  Fortune  of  him  they  ferved,  than  to  his  Perfon,  or 
the  Juftice  of  his  Caufe.     Thus,  the  Prefervation  of  the 
Towns  they  were  pollened  of,  entirely  depended  upon  the 
Strength  of  the  Garrifons. 
Taltct  tab*      The  fiift   Months  of  this  Year,   the  Cold  was  fo  ex- 
ceffive,  that  it  feemed  to  leave  the  Generals  on  both  Sides 
j,'.  I ■'"' -'■    ho  defne  to  form  any  Enterprize,  till  it  fhould  be  abated. 
Mean  while,  Talbot,  who  found  nothing  impoflible,  reaped 
a  considerable  Advantage  from  the  Security  of  the  French, 
caufed  by  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Seafon.     On  Shrove-Tuef- 
day  at  Night,  he  fcaled  Pontcife,  by  help  of  the  Ditches 
being  frozen  (4),  and  carried  it,   whilft  the  Garrifon  and 
Townfmen    were  wholly    intent  upon  their  Diver  (ions. 
The  taking  of  this  important  Place  was  a  great  Blow  to 
King  Chinks.      Efpecially,   it   very   much   annoyed    the 
Parijlans,  who  were  expofed   to   the  continual   Incurfi- 
oi;S  of  the  new  Englijh  Garrifon,  to  the   very   Gates  of 
Paris. 
JHonflnlet.        The  French  made  themfelves  fome  amends  for  this  Lofs, 
by  the  Acquisition  of  Dreux  and  Chevreuje,  fold  them  by 
the  Governors. 
•ThtDuktof       The   Superiority  the  Englijh  had   recovered  in  France, 
Bmgundy     made  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  apprehenfive  of  fome  fatal 
rwju  Kmg    p>cvo]ut;on.     Fie  was  fenlible  that,  without  his  Aid,  King 
Charles  could  never  end  the  War ;  and  as  he  had  openly 
declared  againft  the  Englijh,  it   was  his  Intereft  that  they 
fhould  be  entirely  expelled  the  Kingdom.     Mean  time,  it 
grieved   him  to  act  alone   for   the  Benefit   of  a  Prince, 
whofe  Indolence    kept    him   from    all    the  Enterprizes, 
where    he  ought  to   have   been   the  chief  Actor.     The 
Duke  defigning  therefore    to  rouze  him  out  of  this  Le- 
thargy, reprefented  to  him,  that  his  Honour  and  Intereft 
called    upon  him  to  affemble  all  his  Forces,  put  himSelf 
at    their  Head,  and  approach  Paris,  in  order  to  drive  his 
Enemies  out  of  the  Heart  of  the  Kingdom.     At  the  fame 
time,  he  offered  to  make  a  powerful  Diverfion  in  Picardy, 
to  favour jhis  Undertakings. 
„    .  Never  was  Prince  leSs  inclined  to  War  than  Char.'esVU, 

hem  bit  and  yet  never  did  King  of  France  make  greater  Conquefts 
than  he,  Since  he  may  be  faid  to  conquer  his  whole  King- 
Moaftrekt.  dom  But  ;t  was  chi'er]y  Dy  means  oS  his  Generals,  who, 
for  the  moft  part,  were  Men  of  eminent  Merit.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  Remonftrances  and  Offers  having 
raifed  him  from  his  Sloth,  he  drew. all  his  Forces  together 
to  approach  Paris,  where  he  was  much  wanted.  By  the 
Way,  he  attacked  Montercau-Faut-Yonne  (5),  whilft  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  befieged  Crotoy,  a  ftrong  Place  in  Pi- 
cardy. 


It  was  about  the  end  of  Augujl '(6),  when  the  Duke  of    1437. 
Burgundy  inverted  Crotoy  with  a  ftrong  Army  (7),   whilft  C$?V,'"', 
four  French   Ships  blocked  up  the   Place    by  Sea.     The  '^'ke  J  ' 
Dukaof  York  being  recalled,  bv  the  Intrigues  of  the  Earl  of  Burgundy. 
Somerfet  his  Enemy,  was  about  to  depart,  and  only  waited  £ct-  l>ub- 
for  the  Arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  to  fuc-  Monftrek*". 
cced  him  in  the  Regency.     For  this  caufe,  not  being  able  Hall. 
to  take  upon  him  to  relieve   Crotoy  in  Perfon,   he   com- Stw' 
miffioned   the  brave   Talbot  for    that    purpofe(8),   whofe 
Name  alone  was  Sufficient   to  ftrike  Terror  into  the  Ene- 
mies oSthe  Englijh.     Talbot,  at  the  head  oS  five  thoufand  Talbot got. 
Men,  boldly  advanced  towards  Crotoy,  in  order  to  relieve 
it,  though  the  River  Somme  parted  him  from  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's   Camp  round   the  Town,  which  was  on    the 
other  Side.      When  the  Duke  was  informed  of  his  March, 
he  left  part  of  his  Troops  at  the  Siege,  and  With   the  reft 
polled  himfelf  on   the  River-fide,  to  oppofe  his  Paflage. 
The  Hatred  conceived  by  the  Englijl)  againft  this  Prince, 
was  fo  violent,  that  they  thought  nothing   impracticable, 
when   an   Opportunity   offered    to   be   revenged.      Talbot,  -f  Mi  Ar. 
improving  this  Difpofition,    ruined  firft   into   the  River,  '£"„fj 
Sword  in  hand,  and  by  his  Intrepidity  infphed  his  Troops  Hah. 
with   fuch   Courage,    that  they    inftantly    followed    him. 
The  more  bold,  or  rather  rafh  this  Action  was,  the  more 
it   aftonifhed   the  Burgundians,  who,  imagining  they  had 
to  deal    with    Devils  rather  than   Men,   took    to  Flight, 
without  expecting  their  Enemies.     Their  Terror  infect-  Ttr  *''£'•' 
ing  thofe,  that  were  left  at  the  Siege,  the  whole  Army  '''- "" 
ran  away  ;    and    it  was  not  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
Power  to   rally   them.     At  the  fame  time,   the  D.ike  of 
York  appeared  with   feven  Men  of  War  in  Sight  of  four 
French  Ships,  and  chafed  them  lo  brisklv,   that  it  was  with 
great  Difficulty  they  efcaped  to  St.  Fairy.   Talbot  entered 
the  Town  in  Triumph,  and  aSter  levelling  the  Trenches 
oS  the  Befiegers,    marched    back  to  Normandy.     In   his 
Return,   he  conquered  five  or  fix  Small  Places  in  Picardy, 
and  retaking  once  more  Tancarville  in  Normandy,  entered 
Roan  covered  with  Glory. 

The  Succefs  oS  the  Siege  of  Montereau  was  not  fj  fa-  Sucaf,  °f 
vorable  to  the  Enilijh;  nevertheless  it  was  not  inglorious.  ',.  s,:<t  °f 

eri  •"■  7    r,  .-       1_  r..  1  .         Mont-roll. 

1  nomas   Gerard  (jovernor  ot  that   poor  Place,   long  de-  Monftrelct.  ■ 
Sended  it,  in  fpite  oS  the  vigorous  Efforts  of  the  Befiegers,  Ha.l. 
though  he  had  but  four   hundred   Men.      Hitherto   King 
Charles  was  not  very  eminent  for  his  Valour,  but  at  this 
Siege  he  performed  fuch  Exploits,    as  began   to  breed  a 
higher  Idea  of  his  Courage.     After  a  pretty  long  Siege, 
he  carried  the  Town  by  Storm,  having  been  himfelf  one 
of  the  firft  to    mount  the  'Breach  ,    and   fight  hand  to 
hand  with  thofe  that  defended  it.     Doubtlefs  he  had  been 
told,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  procure   the  ESleem  oS  his 
Subjects,  by  fome  extraordinary  Action.     The  Intrepidity- 
he  Shewed  on  this  occalion,  turned  greatly  to  his  Advan- 
tage.    From  thenceSorvvard,  his  Friends  as  well  as  Ene- 
mies, had   very  different   Thoughts  of  him    from    what 
they  had  before.     Mean  while,  the  Ganifon  retiring  into 
the  Caftle,  a  Second  Siege  was  to  be  Sormed.     Charles  Sa- 
tisfied with  the   Glory  acquired  in  the  firft,  and  perhaps 
diScouraged  with    the  Fatigues  he  had  indured,    left   the 
Management  of   this  to  the  Dauphin  his  Son.     Gerard, 
who  was  no  lefs  brave  than  experienced,  held   out  fifteen; 
Days  longer,  and  then  was  forced  to  capitulate.     When 
he  came  before  the  Dauphin,  he  very  politely  told  him, 
that  againft  any  other  but  him,  he  Should  have  been  able 
to  make  a   longer  Defence.     This  Compliment  was  well 
received   by  the  young    Prince,    who  was  pleaSed  to  fee 
himfelS  Set  in  Some  meaSure  above  the  King  his  Father. 
But  Charles,  who  was  told  of  it,  feemed  extremely  morti- 
fied.    It  is  faid,  he  began  from  thenceforward  to  entertain 
a  Jealoufy  of  the  Prince  his  Son,  which  proved  very  fatal 
to  him  afterwards. 

Whilft  the   War  continued  in  France,    the  Duke  of The  Date  tf 
Orleans,  Prifoner  In  England,  was  thinking  oS  means  to  "; ;L  ,ns  '■ 
obtain   his   Liberty.     Nothing  but  a  Peace  between  the  '{j:  lJI:r 
two  Kings  could  poffibly  procure  it.     And  therefore,  no  between  tbt 
one  was  more  concerned  than  he,  to  endeavour  to  Set  on  '""  * ■'.  '" 
foot  a  frefti  Negotiation.     For  that  purpofe,    he  delired  h,h. 
leave  to  go  and  talk  in  Perfuii  with  the  Duke  of  Brttagne  Aft.  P'it>. 
at   Calais,  who   was  then  thought  to  be  the  only  Prince  £  ^A^ 
that  could  be  employed  as  Mediator.     The  Council,  who  toll  o-y! 
were  all   inclined   to  Peace,  would   have   readily  granted 
his  Defire,  but  it  was  judged  neceSTary  to  fee  fiift  how 
Charles  was  difpoSed.     Befides,  the  Duke  of  Qlocejler  was 


(1)  Jafper  of  Hatjittd  was  created  at  the  fame  time  Earl  of  PcmbraU,  and   afterwards,  I  Henry  VII,  03obcr  zj,  Duke  of  Bedford.     Dugdah's  Baron. 
Vol.  11.  p.  241. 

(2)  He  gave  a  thoufand  Pounds  Fine  for  that  and  the  Livery  of  her  Dowry.     Cottons  Abrtdg.  p.   619.     He  was  created  'Earl  of  Revert,  26  Henry  VI, 
Jl7.ry  29.     Dugdale's  JJ.:ron.   Vol  II.  p.  230.  (3)  Walter  Stuart. 

(4)  And  by  caufing  his  People  to  be  cioalhcd  in  White  j  by  which  means  thuy   were  not  difcovered,  the  Ground   being  then  covered  with  Snow.     Hall 
this  as  dene  by  John  L  rd  Clifford,    fol.  13S. 

(3)  V.    h  1  ight  thoufand  fix  hundred  Men ;  whereas  the  Garrifon  confifled  at  mart  but  of  four  hundred  Men  :  However,  they  made  ihift  to  hold 
out  nx  Weeks.     Monjlrelet,  fol,  141. 

(6)  About  OtTpber,  fays  Irlmfirtltt,  fol.  144. 
(-)   Above  ten  thoufa'nd  Men.     H<iH,  fol.  136. 

(%)  Together  with  the  Lord  Fautonbnde,  Sir  Tbmai   Kir,:e\    Sir  John  liLr.nomiry,   1hma\  Cbamdot,  Dj-.:d  lUUe,  Sec     Monflrelet,  fol.  145.     Hj-V, 
fol.136- 
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14.37.     of  opinion,    that  a  Peace  was  not   to  be  thought  of,  till  Places  in    France,    which    had    formerly  held    out    feveh      ilia. 

it  could    be   made   with  advantage.  months    againft    Henry  V.     The     Baftard    of     Han  (9),  ' 

TbeCarditai      Mean  while,  as  the  King  advanced  in  Age,  the  credit  an  Officer  of  diftinguifhed  Valour,  who    was    Governor, 

*■"' f™"' of  the  Duke  his  Uncle  fenlibly  leffened,  and  That  of  the  made    fo  brave  a    defence,    as    aftonifhed    the   Conftable. 

DrtJof       Cardinal  of  JPlncheJler  daily  increafed.     The  Cardinal  had  However,  after  a  three  Weeks  Siege,  the  City  was  taken 

Gbceftcr.     a  great  advantage  upon  his   Adverfary,  in  that  his  Riches  by  ftorrri  ;  but  the  Work   was  but  half  compleated,  fince 

enabled    him    frequently   to  lend  the  King    Money.     The  the  Garrifon  (10)    retired  into  the  Market,  (  fo  that    part 

Kingdom  was  fo  exhaufted,  that  Aids   df    that   kind  were  of  the  City  is  called  which  is  feparated  from  the   other  by 

confidered  as  the  greateft   Service  to  the   State.     He  art-  the  Marne.)     The  Englijh  breaking  down  the  Bridge  offli«wft»i 

the  King's  difpofition   towards    him,    to  Communication,    the  Conftable  was  forced  to  begin,    on'btS'tB"f 

:fh   Attacks    from  the   Duke  of  Gloccjier.  the  other   Side  of  the  River,  a   fecond  Siege  much    more  '**  Ma'ht' 


Aft.  Pub. 
X.  p.  670. 


fully  improved 
prevent    any    frefh 

By  Letters  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  King  granted  him 
a  general  pardon  for  all  offences  whatever,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  the  26th  of  June  1437  (')• 
By  this  means  he  difarmed  his  Enemy  of  all  pretence  to 
attack   him. 


■43s- 

Plague  and 
¥  amine  in 


difficult  than  the  firft.  The  fame  thing  happened  to 
Henry  V,  when  he  inverted  this  Place.  Mean  time, 
the  Conftable  having  taken  the  Governor  Prifoncr  in  the 
aftault  (11),  cut  off  his  Head,  becaufe  he  was  a  French- 
man.     This  is  what  King  Charles's  Generals  had  not  yet 


The  year  1438,  abounded  with  few  remarkable  Events,     ventured   to    practice,  by  reafon    of  the  great   number  of 
A  terrible  Famine,  which  raged  at  the  fame  time  in  France     Prifoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Englijh.     But  as  foon  as  they 
landW  an(J  £"|^""A  and  was  followed  by  a  Plague,  prevented  the     found  themfelves  ftrongeft,  they  overlooked   that  confide 

France- 
Hall- 
Monftrelct 


Generals,     on    both  fides,     from  forming  any   great    pro-     ration,  being  no  longer  apprehenfive  of  Reprifak 


Bait. 


The  Siege  of  the  Market  of  Aleaux  growing  dailv  more  Talbot 
difficult,  the  Conftable  drew  round  his  Camp  Line's  with  ';"""  '* 
redoubts  to  prevent  all  relief,  and  the  King  came  him- m, 
felf  to  the  Army,  to  animate  the  Troops  by  his  pre- 
fence.  Mean  while,  Talbot,  who  did  not  doubt,  that  the 
befieged  would  make  a  long  refiftance,  was  now  prepar- 
ed to  relieve  them.  How  difficult  foever  this  undertaking 
appeared,  he  failed  not  to  attempt  it.  The  obftacles 
which  he  forefaw,  ferved  only  to  animate  him  the    more. 


jcets.  Attempts  there  were  however,  fome  of  which 
were  unfuccefsful,  and  others  inconfiderable.  I  fhall 
therefore  take  notice  of  the  mod  remarkable  only.  Su- 
rhnhe,  Governor,  of  Montargis  for  the  Englijh,  finding 
him  felf  furrounded  with  the  Enemy's  Towns,  and  re- 
ceiving nO  affiftance  from  England ,  furrendered  that 
Place  to  the  French,  for  ten  thoufand  Salutes  of  Gold  (2). 
In  the  prefent  pofture  of  the  affairs  of  the  Englijh, 
Montargis  was   of  little    importance,   fince  they  could    not 

poflibly   carry    the  War  from  that  quarter.     Shortly  after,  With  a   good    Body  of  chofen    Troops,  he  boldly  advan- 

Edmund  Earl  of  Mortdgne  (3),    Brother  of    the  Earl    of  ced    towards  the  Befiegers    Lines,  and   aflaulting  and   ta- 
Somerfet,    leading    fome    Troops    from  England  (4),     and  •  king  one   of  the  Redoubts,  which   obftrucled    his  Paffage, 

joining    Talbot,  they  made  fome   inconfiderable   Conquefts  entered   the  Place  with  a  Convoy.     On  the   morrow,  he 

in  Normandy.  fallied    out,  whilft  the  Befiegers  were  ftill  difmayed  at  the 

Ihc  Dutc  of      The  difgrace  received  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy    before  Action    of   the  foregoing  day,  and    went  to  prepare   for  a 

Burgundy      Calais,     grieving    him  extremely,  he  wanted  to  repair  it  frefh  Effort.      But  the  Conftable   imaged   at  receiving  fuch  iutHtPlaa 

™h*"a,«~n,pt  ty  taking  tnat  Place-     Kut>  as  it  was   difficult  to  accom-  a  difgrace  from  a  handful  of  Men,  preffed  the  Place  fo  vi-  "  '»*«». 

tipn  Calais,  p'ifh    t}lis   defign  by  a    Siege  in  form,    he  took   another  goroufly,  that  the  Garrifon  were  forced  to  capitulate,  bc- 

Mcnftrelet.    method.      He  had    been    told,    that    by  digging  through  a  fore  the  Succours  could   be  ready. 

certain   Bank,    the   Town   would  be   infallibly    overflow-  The   Siege  of  Avranche,  undertaken   by  the   Conftable  H'  ""/>•  tit 

ed  ;  and  that  lying  within    diftance^   with  a  good  Body  of  after  that    of  Meaux,  did  not  prove    fo  fuccefiful.     After  ?'*"  °f 

Troops,  it  would  be  eafy  to  enter  the  Place,  amidft    the  being  three   Weeks    before  that  Place,    Talbot,    with  the  H»u,      ' 

Aft.  Pub.    Confirmation  of  the  Garrifon  and  Inhabitants.     The  pro-  Troops    prepared   for  the  relief  of   Meaux,   attacked   and 

X.  p.  6S6.  ject  was  put   in   execution  ;  but  the  Sea  being    lower  than  forced  the   Lines  of  the  Befiegers,  and  fupplied  the  Town 

Hi  mi/fei  hu  t|,e  Town,    all    the  Water   ran  out.     The  Duke  being  with  Provifions. 

difappointed,    refolved    to  attempt   the  Siege  of    Guifnes  ;         After  this  Exploit,  Talbot  finding  the   French  were   dif-  <""/  t,f„ga 

but  the  Earl  of  Huntington  (5),  who  came  very  feafonably  mayed,  and    their   Troops  fo  weakened,    that  they  could  m"^,'".' 

from    England  with  a   fupply  of  Troops,  conftraihed  him  not    withftand    him,    appeared    before  Harfleur.     As    his  Stow,'' 

to  retire.     The  troubles  in    Flanders,  which  were  foon  af-  Army  was  not    ftrong   enough  to    form  a  Siege,    he   chofe 

ter  rekindled,  found    him  fo  much  employment    for  fome  to  block  up  the  Town.     To  that  end,  he  fo  intrenched 

years,  that  he  had  no  leifure  to  form  any  new   defigns  a-  himfelf  in  an  advantagious   Poft,  that  an   Armv  of    fifty 


gainft  the    Englijh. 


thoufand    Men  was    not    capable  of  forcing  him.     Mean 


Truce  re- 
reived  luitb 
Scotland. 
Aft.  Pub. 
X.  p.  6-9, 
fc34,  6SS. 


The  Dauphin's   Marriage   raifed   fuch  a  Jealoufy   in  the     time,  the  Earl  of  Somerfet  kept  the   Place   blocked  up  by 
Englijh,  that,   after  feveral    infults  on  both   fides,  England    Sea.     The  Earl  of  En,  lately  arrived  from  England,  where 


and  Scotland  came  at  length  to  an  open  Rupture.  Mean 
while,  the  Minority  of  James  II,  and  the  favorable  dif- 
pofition of  the  Queen-Mother  to  the  Englijh  her  Coun- 
try-men, procured  a  nine  years  Truce,  from  the  ift  of 
May  this  year, 


he  had  been  long  a  Prifoner,  approached  to  attack  the  In- 
trenchments  of    the  Englijh  ;     but   perceiving  it    impracti- 
cable, chofe  to  retire,  after  a  faint  attempt,  wherein  Gau- 
cour   was  made  Prifoner.     At  length,  after  a    four  months 
Blockade,  Talbot  became  matter  of   this  important  Place, 
•n,  Duh  of      7°^n  anc*  Thomas  Beaufort,   Brothers  of  the  Earl  of  So-     the   firft  Conqueft  of    Henry  V.     After    that,  he  cleared  Hal'« 
SomcrfetV    mcrfet,  having  been  long  Prifoners   in    France  (6),     it  had     Normandy  of  the    Garrifons,  which  the   French  ftill    kept  S,ov>' 
Bnbcr  ex.   been  often  attempted,  to  exchange  them  for  others  of  the    in  feveral   Caftles  :  So   that  nothing  remained   to  them  in 
'tllYa/iej    F''encl,i  Dut  tncre   was  always  fome  obftacle  in   the  way.     that  Province,  but  the  Town  of  Dieppe  only. 
EJ.  By  the    agreement  in    1430,   with    the  Duke  of  Bourbon,         The  Duke   of  Burgundy   was   concerned,    that  the    a£  Dlffofitien 

Monftrelet.   that  Prince  had  engaged,  to  procure    their   releafe  without     fairs  of  the  Englijh  began  to   be  reftored,  and  dreaded    the  $ 'i?! fl 
Ranfom  ;  but  as  that  agreement  was  never  executed,  they     confequences.     King   Charles  waged   War  very  carelefslv,  dy. 
1    remained    Prifoners.     I  do  not    know  what   became     and  could   hardly   be    prevailed    with   to  head    his  Army. 


of  Thomas,  who  bore  the  Title   of  Earl  of  Perth,  it  may 
Aft.  Pub.     De  ne  died  during  his  Captivity.     But  this  year,  John  was 
X.  p.  664,  exchanged    for   the   Earl   of  Eu  of    the  Houfe    of  Artois, 
63o,  697.    wj10  h;iJ  been  Prifoner  in   England^  ever    fince   the  Bat- 
tle of  Jzincourt.      He  afterwards  became   Duke  of  Somer- 
fet, upon    the   death   of  Henry  his  elder  Brother.     There 


Befides,  France  was  fo  ruined,  that  he  could  draw  but 
few  Succours  from  the  Provinces  he  polfelTed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  War  in  Flanders,  which  wholly  employed 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  afforded  no  hopes  of  any  great 
affiftance  from  thence.  If  the  Engli/h  had  then  exerted 
themfelves,  probably,    they  would   have    recovered  a  ereat 


was   alfo   a  fourth  Brother  named    Edmund  who   fucceeded     deal  of  ground.     But,  out  of  blindnefs,  or    inability,  "they 


them,  and   of  whom,  I    fhall    have   much  to  fay    in  the 
fequel  of  this    Reign  (7). 

The  Famine  and  Plague  ceafing  in  England  and  France, 
both  Sides  took  Arms  again.     In   A/arch  1439,  the  Con- 
ftable  Richemont  putting    himfelf   at   the   head   of  a  nume- 
muut btjitgn  rous  Army  (8),  laid  Siege  to  Aleaux,  one  of  the  ftrongeft 

Meaux.  and 


I439- 

The  Cmjla 
i>te  Riche- 


made  but  faint  efforts^  contenting  themfelves  with  fend- 
ing from  time  to  time  inconfiderable  Supplies,  which  could 
not  enable  them  to  recover  what  they  had  loft.  Thus 
on  both  Sides,  it  was  ealily  feen,  that  the  War  would  he 
eternal,  if  it  was  to  laft  till  one  of  the  two  Kings  had 
lofti    one  after   another,    the  Places  he    poiTeiTcd.     Tht3 


takes  it  by 

Storm. 

Monftrelet. 


(1)  He  alfo  difchargrd  him  from  the  payment  of  Tenths,  and  all  other  Sums  granted  by  the  Clergy;  and  gave  him  a  yearly  Pcnlion  of  fori*  Pound-, 
Kyirur'i   Fad.  Tom.   X.  p.  68 1. 

(z)  A  piece  of  Miney  worth  about  twenty  five  Pence  Tmirtnit,     See  the    Coin  Note  at  the  end  of  Henry  V. 

(3)  See  above,  p.    1,58.      Note  (5). 

(41  Four  hundred  Archers,  ard  three  hundred  Spears-  Halt,  fol.  136.  He  favs,  the?  were  led  by  Henry.  Son  of  Edmuid  Earl  of  Mcta^ne.  So  fays  allb 
Samifmt,  P.   298.  *  ' 

(C)   With   John  Moiu^ray  t>ulce  of  Norfolk.      gymer'i  Faed.   Tom.   X.   p    685, 

\fi)  Ever  lince  the  b-ittleot  Bauge',   where  Clarence  was  killed. 

(7  I  The  Reader  may  correft  the  miitakes  in  this  Paragraph,  by  Note  (S),  p.  535,  where  he  will  find  John  was  not  Brother  of,  but  himfelf.  Earl  of 
Soverf.e,  and  ha.i  been  lo  ever  fince  the  dea'h  of  Henry,   his  elder  Brother,   6  Henry   V.      Edmund  was  not  fourth  but  third  Son. 

(8)    Four  thoufand  Men  at  Arms.      Monflrelel,   fol,    162.  {9)    Monjlrclet  calls  him,    le  Bajiard  de   Ibian,   fol.    161. 

(10     It  conliited  of  about  five  hundred  Men  ;  the  commanding  Officers  were,  Sir  William  Chamberlain,    Sir  Join   Riff.'ay,  cVc.     Ibid. 

\i  1)  It  was  de  Tbian,  who  was  thus  fetved,  at  the  taking  of  the  Town,  and  rot  of  the  Market.    See  Mc-.firtltt,  ibid. 
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confideration  fo  affected  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  he 
refolved,  either  to  procure  a  Peace,  if  poffiole,  between 
the  two  Kings,  or  fecure  himfelf  by  a  Neutrality.  Such 
a  defi-m  was  to  be  managed  with  great  prudence  and 
caution,  for  fear  both  Parties  fhould  agree  to  his  preju- 
dice, 01  the  Englijh  grow  more  referved,  if  they  knew  Ins 

Intention.  . 

Whilft  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  pofTefied  with   thele 
thoughts,    the    Pope    exhorted    the    two    Kings,     by    the 
Cardinal   of  Santa  Crux,   to  put  a  flop    to    the  effufion  of 
Chriftian  Blood  fined  in  their  Quarrel.     At  the  fame  time, 
he  writ   to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,    defiring  him  to  be  Me- 
diator of    Peace.     The    Duke     fending    to    both    Kings, 
found  them  equally  inclined    to  enter  into  Treaty,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  received  the    propofal  with  Joy.     The 
Duke  of  Orleans  took  this  opportunity,  to  offer  his  Me- 
diation to  the  King  of  England,  jointly   with  the  Duke  of 
Bretagnc  ;  and  to  that  end,  renewed  his  inftances  for  leave 
to  confer    with  the   Duke    at   Calais.     This  was  granted 
him,  though  the  Duke  of  Glacejler  oppofed  it  with   all  his 
power,  becaufe  he  plainly    faw,  that  Prince  could  not  be 
an  impartial  Mediator.     But  for  fome  time  part,   the  Duke 
of  Glocefter    had   loft  his   intereft  in    the  Council,     where 
it  was  even  affected,  upon  all  occafions,  to  proceed  con- 
trary   to   his  opinion.      Befides,    the  Counfellors   were   fo 
defirous  of  Peace,  that  they  forgot,  or  were  willing  to  for- 
get, that  the  falfe  ftep  taken   in  fending  Ambafladors   to 
Arras,    was  entirely  owing    to  the  vain  hopes  given  the 
Duke  of    OrLans.     So ,     the  captive  Prince  was    looked 
upon  as  a  dilinterefted  Mediator,  though  it  was  eafy  to  per- 
ceive, he  was  entirely  bialfed   in  favour  of  King   Charles. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  law,  with  pleafure,  the  preparati- 
ons for  a  Conference,  which  would  either  end  in  a  Peace 
between  the    two    Kings,    or  afford    him  a    pretence,    to 
conclude    a    feparate    Truce    with   England.     The  _  two 
Courts  being  thus  difpofed,  Commiffioners  were  appointed 
on  both  fides  ( 1 ),  to  fettle  the  preliminary  Articles  of  the 
Congrefs.     Thefe   Commiffioners   being  met,  judged,  that 
in  order  to  fucceed  in  a  negotiation  of  Peace,  a  Truce  was 
abfolutely    neceflary.     Whereupon    Henry  impowered    his 
to  confent  to   it,  but  fome  obftacles  occurred,  which  hin- 
dered the   conclufion.     What  has  been  faid   concerning  a 
Peace,  was  tranfacted  in   the   foregoing    year    143S.     But 
I   thought  fit    to  deier    fpeaking  of    it   till  now,     that   I 
might    not  interrupt    the  recital  of    what  relates  to  this 
affair. 
Tbe  fiace  of      In  the  month  of  January,   1439,  Ifabella   of  Portugal, 
Cpnfud.  "'"  Duchefs    of  Burgundy,    and   the    Cardinal    of    Winchejler, 
P^is".        conferred   together  between    Calais  and  Graveling.     The 
be  Duke  c/  reruit    0f   tneir    Conference    was,      that    the    two    Kings 
mould    appoint  a   proper   Place  to  treat  of  a  Peace,  with 
the    mediation  of    the    Dukes  of    Bretagne    and   Orleans, 
and    fhould  fend  their  Plenipotentiaries    thither.     Purfuant 
to  this  agreement,  the  very  Place  where  the   Duchefs  and 
Cardinal   weie,  was    chofen,  and   Ambafladors   were    no- 
minated on  both    fides  (2).     They  were  all  chofen   out   of 
the  Princes  and  greateft    Lords    of   the  two     Kingdoms. 
But,  before    we  proceed    to   the   fuccefs   of  this  Congrefs, 
it  will    not  be    amifs  to    fee  how  the  Council  of  England 
(toed  difpofed,    with  regard   to  a  Peace. ,  Now    this  evi- 
dently appears  in  the  Ambafladors   inftructions,    extant    in 
the  Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Ails.     Hence  we   fhall  be  able 
to  judge,  which  of  the    two   Parties   is   to  be    blamed  for 
breaking  off  the    Conference,  and  rectify   feveral  miftakes 
of  the  Hiftorians. 
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I.  In  the  fuft  place,  the  Ambafladors  were   ordered  to 
..  demand,  that   the  King's   adverfary    fhould  leave   him    in 

*jjWor».  peaceable  pofleffion  of  the  whole  Realm  of  France.  They 
were  to  fupport  this  demand  with  feveral  reafons  mention- 
ed in  the  inftructions,  but  too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 
Befides,  the  Reader  knows  very  well,  on  what  the  preten- 
fionsof  the  Kings  of  England  weie  founded. 

II.  If  the  French  fhould  expoftulate  againft  this  demand, 
and  think  it  unreafonable,  the  Ambafladors,  after  a  pre- 
vious Proteftation,  were  to  offer  Charles  the  Provinces 
beyond  the  Loire,  which  were  of  the  King's  Demefn, 
but  on  condition  of  Homage. 

III.  If  the  Adverfaries  refufed  this  offer,  the  Cardinal 
Of  Winchejler,  as  a  Clergyman,  was  to  inlarge  on  the 
confiderations  proper  to  perfwade  the  two  Nations  to 
Peace.  Thefe  confiderations  being  many  and  long,  I 
fhall  only  relate  the  fubftance  of  the  three  principal.  The 
firft  was,  that  the  War  undertaken  for  the  Title  of  King 
of  France,  claimed  by  each  of  the  two  Kings,  had  de- 
ftroyed    more  Men  than  were,    at  that  prefent,    in    both 


Kingdoms.  The  fecond  was,  that  the  two  Princes  ought  1439. 
ferioufly  to  confider,  that  God  made  not  the  People  for 
the  Sovereign,  but  the  Sovereign  for  the  People  ;  that  b, 
to  govern  them  with  Juftice  and  Peace,  to  the  end  the 
Subjects  may  be  the  better  able  to  ferve  him.  The  third 
was,  that  France  had  not  always  been  governed  by  one 
fingle  Monarch,  but,  before  and  after  Charlemain,  there 
were  often  two,  fometimes  three,  nay,  four  Kings  at  the 
fame  time. 

IV.  This  laft  confideration  was  in  order  to  proceed,  in 
the  fourth  place,  to  another  offer,  which  the  Ambafladors 
had  power  to  propofe  ;  namely,  that  Henry  would  refign 
to  Charles  all  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Loire  in  full  Sove- 
reignty. He  exprefsly  referved  however  Guier.ne,  Poiclou, 
and  whatever  was  poffefTed  by  his  Ancestors  in  France, 
before  the  Crown  of  England  devolved  to  them. 

V.  If  this  was  rejected,  the  Ambafladors  had  Power,  to 
offer  from  the  King  their  Mafter,  that  he  would  be  fatis- 
fied  with  what   his  Anceftors  enjoyed   in  France  by    right 

of  Inheritance,  provided  Calais,   Guifnes,  and   the  adjacent  .    - 

Marches  were  added  ;  the  whole  in  full  Sovereignty,  with- 
out any  dependance  upon  the  Crown  of  France,  or  anv 
Perfon    whatever  but   God  alone. 

VI.  If  the  French  infilled,  that  Normandy  fhould  be  re- 
ftored  to  Charles,  in  the  ftate  it  was  in  before  the  Con- 
quelt  thereof  by  Henry  V,  that  is,  notwithilanding  the 
Grants  of  feveral  Lordlhips  to  private  Perfons,  as  vic-11  by 
the  late  as  the  prefent  King,  lather  than  break  oft'  the 
Conference  this  Article  might   be  allowed. 

VII.  If  Charles  were  brought  to  be  fistisfied  with  this 
offer,  provided  Henry  would  quit  the  Title  of  King  of 
France,  in  that  cafe,  the  Inftructions  furnifhed  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries with  many  reafons  and  arguments  to  be  al- 
iedged  againft  that  condition.  But  In  fliort,  they  had 
Orders  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  Cardinal  of  Jl'inchejlcr, 
to  whom  the   King  had  made  known  his  Pleafure. 

It  is  manifeft  the  Council  had  refolved  to  fubmit  to  this, 
if  the  Peace  could  not  otherwife  be  made.  For  if  Henry 
had  abfolutely  refufed  to  quit  the  Title  of  King  of  France, 
there  was  no  fecret  to  be  kept,  and  the  Inftructions  would 
have  contained  an  exprefs  Order  to  reject  the   Propofal. 

The  Vlllth  Article  was  concerning  the  King's  Mar- 
riage  wirii  one  of  Charles's  Daughters. 

IX.  If  the  French  rejected  all  thefe  offers,  and  made 
any  Propofals  on  their  part,  the  Ambafladors,  without  ac- 
cepting or  refufing  them,  were  to  reply,  that  they  had  no 
inftructions  to  treat  of  a  Peace  upon  thofe  Grounds,  but 
would  fignify  them  to  their   Mafter. 

X.  Mean  while,  they  were  to  propofe,  by  the  Duchefs 
of  Burgundy  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  fifty  years  Truce, 
with  a  free  Communication  between  the  two  Nations. 
They  had  likewife  power  to  reduce  the  Truce  to  forty, 
thirty,  or  twenty  years  ;  and  rather  than  fail,  they  might 
limit  it  from  three  years  to  eight,  provided  it  was  with- 
out Communication. 

XI.  In  cafe  the  Truce  was  accepted,  they  were  to  re- 
prefent,  that  for  the  better  obfervance  thereof,  it  would 
be  proper  to  make  an  Exchange  of  fome  Places.  To 
that  end,  they  were  ordered  to  offer  Meaux,  Crcil, 
St.  Germain  in  Laye,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
UJIi  when  thefe  Inftructions  were  drawn,  for  Dieppe,  le 
.Mont  St.  Michel,  and  Harjieur,  which  Talbot  had  not  yet 
taken. 

XII.  Laftly,  the  King  willing  to  facilitate  the  Exchange 
of  thele  Places,  agieed  to  releafe  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  lor 
a  Ranfom  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Marks,  and  to  abate  filty 
thoufand,  on  account  of  the  propofed  Exchange. 

Thefe  Inftructions  were  drawn  May  the  21ft,  1439. 
If  we  had  likewife  thofe  of  Charles's  Plenipotentiaries, 
perhaps  we  fhould  find,  the  two  Kings  were  not  at  fo  great 
a  diftance  from  one  another,  as  it  feemed  in  the  Confe- 
rence. But  as,  on  thefe  occafions,  the  chief  care  of  ihe 
managers  is  to  be  upon  their  guard,  for  fear  their  fecret 
Inftructions  fhould  be  dilcovercd,  it  often  happens,  that  the 
Negotiation  is  broke  off",  before  there  is  occafion  to  fhow 
all  their  Conceffions  ;  fo  apprehenlive  are  they  of  gi\  ing 
their  Adverfaries  any  advantage.  This  was  really  the  cafe 
in  the  prefent  Treaty.  The  Englijli  did  not  think  proper,  Monflrelet. 
to  go  beyond  the  fecond  Article  of  their  Inftructions,  name-  HaU- 
ly,  that  Charles  fhould  have  the  Provinces  beyond  the 
Loire,  on  condition  of  Homage  to  Henry.  They  expect- 
ed, the  French  would  give  them  room  by  their  offers  to 
make  fome  further  advances.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
French  kept  to  the  Propofals  made  at  the  Congrefs  of  Arras, 
to  wit,  that  their  Mailer  remaining  fole  King  of  France, 


(1)  The  Enrlifi  Commiffioficrs  were,  the  Abbot  of  Fcjcamp,  Tlomas  Lord  Scalei,  Sir  Job*  Popbam,  Sir  Andrew  Ogart,  Set  Richai  d  llartyngton,  Ralph 
Raffitey,  and  John  Raynell.  Rymer' j  Feed.  Tom.  X.  p.  683.  And  thele  were  appointed  afterwards.  John  Aichb.lhjp  or  Tori,  Nicbclat  Byllejion,  Stffbca. 
Wilf.n,  ana  milium  Spevcr,  Doctors  of  Law ;  Robert  Whtyr.gham,  Trealurer  of  Calai,  ;  and  Job*  Raymuell.     Ibid.  p.  713. 

(z)  The  Enrh/b  Ambaffadors  were,  John  Archbilhop  ot  lort,  J-,bn  Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Billnps  of  Ltfieux,  Norwick,  and  St.  Da-Md'i  ; 
Humphrey  Earl  ot  Buckingham,  Hereford,  Stafford,  A'crtbampr.,n,  and  Pcrcbe  ;  Jobn  dt  Vtre  Ea.l  ol  Oxford,  Bcnrj  Lord  Bairebler,  the  Abb  .t  o  Fejl  .«  >, 
ffeberLori  Hmgerfird,  Nicbtlai  Bitbjlon  Dean  of  Sarum,  Sir  John  Slourton,  Sir  John  Suticn,  Sir  John  Pcpbam,  Ribcrt  Wouyngbam,  -lions:  htkjnj'i, 
William  Erard,  ottfbea  Wilton,  William  Sfrevcr,  and  Jot*    Bjmll,     Rymcr'i  Feed.  Tom.  X.    p-   72S. 
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would  refign  Guienne  and  Normandy  to  Henry,  on  con- 
dition of  Homage.  They  laid  great  ftrefs  upon  this  offer, 
and  on  Charles's  condefcenlion,  in  being  pleafed  to  ftand  to 
what  he  had  offered  at  the  Congrefs  of  Arras,  though  he 
had  fince  made  great  Conquefts,  and  was  become  mafter  of 
Paris. 
TbcCanfe-  jt  was  a]moft  impoffible,  for  a  Peace  to  be  concluded  on 
„£,  the  Terms  propofed   on    both  Sides.     Each   Prince    offered 

Hall.  to  refign  only  what  was   out  of  his  power,  and    by    vir- 

tue of  this  pretended  Cellion,  expected  the  other  mould 
divert  himfelfof  what  he  actually  poffelfed.  This  was  pro- 
perly, to  defire  to  gain  witli  the  dafh  of  a  Pen,  what 
they  could  not  hope  to  obtain,  without  many  fuccefslu! 
Sieges  and  Battles.  So,  after  the  Ambaffadors  of  the  two 
Kings  had  long  tried  to  difcover,  how  far  their  Adver'a- 
ries  Instructions  allowed  them  to  advance,  they  parted 
without  coming  to  any  conclufion.  Each  was  defirous  to 
wait,  till  room  was  given  to  make  more  reafonable  Pro- 
pofals. 

The   Dukes   of    Burgundy  and   Orleans  were   the  only 
gainers   by  this   Congrefs.     The  firft   deltred,  at  any  rate, 
to  eafe  his  Subjects  in  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland,  Zealand, 
who  were  great  fufferers  by  the  Interruption  of  their  Com- 
merce with  England.      To  this  end,  he  employed  his  Du- 
chefs,  who  being  a  near    relation  of  Henry,  was   not  fuf- 
petfted  by  the  EngllJJj.     Under  colour  of  doing  the  Office 
of  a  Mediatrix  between  the   two   Kings,   the  had  frequent 
Conferences  with  the  Cardinal  of  Winchejier,  and  negotia- 
ted   a   trading     Truce   between    England    and   the   Low- 
Afl.  Tub.     Countries.      This  appears    in    feveral    Papers   of  the  Collec- 
X.  p  7131    tion  of  the  Publick  Ails.      And  indeed,  this  Truce  was  con- 
730.  73&-    eluded  prefently  alter  (1). 

7^°'  ao  ^ut  ^e  ^u'ce  of  Orleans  reaped  the  moft  benefit  from 

Tbi  rotifer  the  late  Congrefs,  fince  it  procured  him  his  Liberty,  after 
0/  Henry  a  twenty-five  years  Captivity  It  has  been  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  were  two  Parties  in  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land, namely,  the  Duke  of  Glocejler's  and  the  Cardinal  of 
IVincheJler's  ;  and  that  the  latter  gradually  prevailed,  fince 
the  King  began  to  take  notice  of  his  affairs.  1  his  Prince, 
now  nineteen  years  old,  had  a  very  mean  genius,  and  but 
little  like  his  Father's.  He  eafily  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
governed  by  thofe  about  h;m.  Inftead  of  having  the  Pre- 
fumption  very  common  to  young  Princes,  he  was  ever  dif- 
truftful  of  himfelf,  and  chofe  rather  to  iollow  the  Counfels 
of  others,  than  his  own.  With  this  weaknefs,  he  had 
Principles  of  Honour,  Virtu^»  and  Religion,  which  indeed 
made  him  wifh,  he  could  always  ail  jultly,  but  often  fer- 
ved  for  foundation  and  pretence  to  his  Counfellors,  to 
draw  him  into  many  Injuftices.  As  he  wanted  penetra- 
tion, he  was  deceived  with  appearances.  Of  this  his  Mi- 
nifters  knew  how  to  take  advantage,  allured  as  they  were 
of  his  incapacity  to  difcern  their  felf-imerefted  Counfels. 
During  his  youth,  he  had  contracted  a  habit  of  blindly 
following  the  fuggeftions  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  his  Un- 
cle, who  governed  in  his  Name.  But  when  he  was  of  a 
more  advanced  Age,  the  Cardinal  of  IVinchcJler  and  his 
Party  infinuated  to  him  ,  that  his  Uncle  intended  to 
keep  him  always  in  Guardianfhip,  and  had  deligns  def- 
tru&ive  of  his  quiet.  Thefe  difcourfes  frequently  repeat- 
ed, produced  at  length  the  effedt  the  Duke's  Enemies  ex- 
pected. By  degrees,  the  King  had  fuch  an  averlion  for  his 
Uncle,  that  he  would  no  longer  regard  him.  It  was  made 
a  fort  of  rule  to  mortify  him  upon  all  occafions.  His  mo- 
ving any  thing  in  Council  was  fufficient  to  have  it  ftrong- 
ly  oppofed,  and  the  King  genemlly  countenanced  the  con- 
trary Party  to  the  Duke,  out  of  fear  of  giving  him  room 
to  execute  the  pretended  defign  of  keeping  him  in  Subjec- 
tion. Such  for  fome  time  had  been  the  difpofition  of 
the  Kins;  and  Court. 
•/be  Duh  of  The  Duke  of  Glocjler  had  always  oppofed  the  Duke  of 
Glocefter  >i  Orleans's  releafe.  The  late  King  his  Brother's  Will, 
"hafim,  the  was  to  n'm  an  'm''°table  Law.  Belides,  he  was  perfwaded, 
Uuh'of  Or-  the  giving  Orleam  his  Liberty,  would  only  increafe  the 
leans,  number  of  the    Enemies  of  England.      But  his    oppofition 

was  of  no  great  weight ;  it  rather  ferved  to  induce  his 
Enemies  to  favour  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  there  been 
no  other  reafon.  We  have  feen  what  this  Prince  offered 
before  the  Congrefs  of  Arras.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  the  Council,  had  accepted  his  offers,  which  feemed 
very  advantagious,  becaufe  their  aim  had  not  yet  been  dif- 
covered.  After  the  Treaty  of  Arras,  he  perceived  it  was 
no  proper  time  to  (bllicite  his  Liberty.  But  when  he 
faw  that  they  begun  to  talk  of  a  Peace,  he  renewed  his 
Tnftances,  and  offered   to  Decome  joint  Med.ator  with  the 


Duke  of  Bretagns.     He  found   in   the  Council  the  fame     1440 
favour  as   before,  and    in   fpite  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejier's  »<  "  ct'fen 
oppofition,    it  was  refolved    to  accept  of   his   Mediation,?.'/'*' 
and  to  treat  with  him   afterwards  concerning  his  Liberty.  ' '.       "  ; 
He   had    leave  thereloie  to  repair   to   the  Congrefs,  where 
he  appeared  very   zealous  to  piocurc   a  Peace  between  the  X'  p'  •'"  " 
two  Kings,  and,  by    help  of    the   Duchefs  of   Burgundy, 
found  means  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Duke  her  Hu°sband. 
The  Cardinal    being  returned  into    England,     (poke    very 
much    to  his  advantage,  and   reprefented  to  the   Council, 
that    fince  it  was   not   his   fault,  that    the    Peace  was  not 
concluded,    it    was  unrea/onabk  he  (hoidd    fuller  by    the 
Rupture.     His  Friends  urged,  on  this  occafion,    the  two' 
reafons  already  made  ufe  of,  to  colour  the  favour   that    was 
intended  him.     The   firft    was,,    that    the  Diffention  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Orleans  ami  Burgundy  might  rekindle, 
and   turn   very    much  to  the  advantage    of    the    Englijb. 
The  fecond,     that   the  captive  Prince 'might    pay   a  large 
Ranfom,     which   would  help  to  carry   on    the  War.     In 
a   word,  they  intimated,    that  before  his  release,   he  would 
be  obliged  to  take  the   Oath  to  the    King,    and   thereby 
hindered    from   aflifting   King   Charles.     So,    in    fpite    of 
whatever  the    Duke  of  Glocefter  could   fiy,  it  was  refolv- 
ed  to  treat  with  him    for  his   Liberty. 

This    refolution  being  taken,     the   Duke    of    Glocejler  7teD»tttf 
thought   himfelf  bound,    both   in   duty,     and  for  his   own  '■ 
fecurity,     to   make    a    forma!   Protection,     to  fhow  the 
Publick,  that  he  had  oppofed  it  to  the  utmolt  of  his  power.  &<fr'*ti°i>  ■-/ 
The  Proteftation    contained  the  reafons,   why   he  believed  "''  c>u"'1' 
the    Council's   refolution  might   be   very  prejudicial  to  the 
King  and  State.      Though  it  be  femewhat  lung,  it  will  be 
necellary    to  infert    the   fubflance,    becaufe  it    may  be   of 
fervice    in  clearing  feveral  Facfts.      Befides,    it   fhows  the 
difpofition  of  the  Members  of  the  Council,  who,   to  mor- 
tify the  Duke,   fcrupled   not  to  facriike  the  King's  intereft 
to  their  Pillion.      Tnis  knowledge   is    the    more  requisite, 
as  it  will   be  feen    in  the  fequel,   that,  to  the  fatal  enmity 
between  the  Dike  and  the   Cardinal,  is   to  be  afcribed  the 
unfortunate  fuccefs  of  the  War    in   France.     The  Sum  of 
the    Duke's  Proteftation  was  as  follows  : 

"  My    firft  reafon   for  oppofing  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  ***  **»*■ 
"  releafe,  is  taken   from   the  known   incapacity    of  Kmg'jf"""-, 
"  Charles,  and    the   Dauphin    his  Son.      Therefore,  con-      "' 
"  fidering    the   great  fubtiety,  and  cautelous  difpofition   of 
"  the    Duke  of  Orleans,    with    his   exteulive  knowledge, 
"   it  is   to  be  prefumed,  the   Slates  of  France  will  entruft 
"  him   with    the  Adminiftration    of   the    affairs    of    the 
"  Kingdom.     Now,     nothing    can    happen    more    preju- 
"  dicial    to   England,    fince    that    Prir.ce  is   perfectly    ac- 
"  quainted  with  the  ftrong  and  weak  fide    of  the  Kins- 
"  dom,  during  a  twenty-five  years    refidence. 

"  II.  The  diffention  between  King  Charles  and  the 
"  Dauphin  his  Son  being  no  lecret,  it  ought  to  be  feared, 
"  as  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
"  when  in  France,  will  be  a  proper  Mediator,  to  prc- 
"  cure  their  Reconciliation. 

"  III.  Normandy  being  the  Province  which  contributes 
"  molt  towards  carrying  on  the  War,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
"  the  Normans,  feeing  the  Succours,  fo  often  promised 
'•  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  Letter,  not  Cent,  arid, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  releafed,  will 
"  imagine  they  are  defigned  to  be  abandoned,  as  well  as 
"  the  reft  of  the  Conquefts.  As  to  its  being  faid,  that 
"  twenty  thoufand  Marks  may  be  taken  out  of  the  DuI.e 
"  of  Orleans's  Ranfom,  for  the  defence  of  that  Provinqe, 
"  I  leave  it  b.-;  coniidered,  whether  that  Sum  ij  fujfi. 
"  cient  for  that  purpole. 

"  IV.  The  King  and  Council  are  very  fenfibli,  the 
"  Duke  of  Orleans  acknowledges  King  Charles  for  I. is 
"  Sovereign.  Let  it  be  conlidered  then,  wnetfxr  hav  ,.ig 
"  taken  two  oppolite  Oaths,  the  one  to  a  Prince  whom 
"  he  looks  upon  as  a  Foreigner,  the  other  to  him  whom 
"  he  believes  to  be  his  lawful  King,  he  will  choofe  to 
"  keep  the  firft  rather  than  the  laft.  This  is  the  more 
"  improbable,  as  he  will  always  confider  the  firft  as  ex- 
"  tortea,  whilft  he  was  actually  a  Pnfoner,  and  moreover 
"  cannot  ftand  to  this  Ing,agemcnt,  without  forfeiting  ...» 
"   Poffeifions  in  France. 

"  V.  It  would  be  proper  to  fee  what  Security  may  be 
"  taken,  in  cale  he  breads  his  Oath,  under  colour  of  o- 
"  beying  the  abfolute  Command  of  his  Sovereign. 

"  VI.  The  Earl  of  Huniii.gton,  who  Commands  in 
"   Guienne,   wdl   probably  be  obliged  to  quit   his    Ciovern- 


(1)  Tliis  year  •  Parliament  met  at  rVeftmi  itjltr,  on  AWm-V  12,  which  granted  the  King  one  Tenth,  and  one  Fifteenth,  and  a'half  of  a  Fifteenth  to  be 
levied  on  ihe  Laiiy ;  and  the  Subiidy  p>  'hiity  tluee  Shil'ings  and  Four  penes  f.om  Denizens,  and  tony  tix  Shillings  and  E;ght  -pence  from  Aliens,  for  every 
Sack  01  Wool  ;  as  alio  Tunn.gc  ann  P  .und.ge,  tui  w  ch  A  lens  were  to  pay  leven  Shillings  and  Eight-pence.  The  Commons  jllfo  grantco,  Th.t  a.i  Aiieid 
withm  the  Reaim,  who  were  not  Den.z.os  lh»u  d  p.y  10  the  King  Sixt  en  pence,  it  they  were  Houlriolders  ;  and  it  n^t,  then  out  S.x-penc:.  c.i;.-', 
Al-ndg  p.  611,  C22.  In  this  Pailument  it  was  coaled,  That  no  Perfm  ihouli  be  nude  a  Jofuce  of  P^ace,  in  any  County,  w.10  nad  EJt  Land,  and  Te- 
nements, to  the  value  of  twenty  Pounds  ;  but  C.l  s  not  to  cteno  to  Cit.es,  Towns,  or  Burraughs.  Tha  ground  ai'l^ued  lor  this  Statute,  i>,  tn:,t  lotne  P*c- 
fons  hid  been  of  late  appointed.  Juftices,  who.  n  ace  unt  of  ther  fnull  Behaviour,  couid  not  govern  or  rule  the  Pe.iple  ;  and  ethers,  by  rell'  n  of  li.'c.i  no. 
cefflty,  coinmilted  great  Extorti  lis  and  Opprelii  ns  —  1:  was  alio  enadt.d,  That  no  Captain  ihauld  abate  01  his  -—laic.,  Wages,  ooon  pain  0;  twenty  i>„u''s 
tor  every  Spear,  and  ten  Pounds  for  a  Bow,  to  be  paid  to  the  King.     Statutn   iS    H«<*j  VI.  c.  u,   iS. 
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"  ment    becaufe  the   King  performs  not  what  was  pro-  that  Monarch  had  exprefsly  fenjoififc'd  by  his  laft  Will  and 

"  mifed  him  by  Agreement.     That  Province  being   thus  Teftament,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fhould  be  kept  Pri- 

"  abandoned    and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Alliance  with  foner,    till  the   King  his  Son  was  of  Age,  unlefs    his  Li- 

"  the   Houfes  of  All/ret  and  Armagnac,  it   fhould   at  leaft  berty   fhould  be  a  means  to  procure  a  Peace  j     but    they 

"  be  conlidered,  how  that  ancient  Inheritance  of  the  King  found   an  Expedient  to   fcrten   themfelves  from  the  mur- 

"  will   be  defended,    in  cafe  the  Duke   of  Orleans   joins'  murs   of  the   People.     The    King  declared    by   a   publick 

"  Forces  with  thole  two  Houfes.  Aft,     that    in  releafing   the  Duke  of  Orleans,    he    meant 

"  VII.  The  King  has  no  Ally  in  all  Europe,  but  only  not  to  contradift  his  Father's  Will;    but  only  to  attain  to 

"  the  Kin^  of  Portugal.     Now  if  he  will  make  Alliances  a  fpeedier  Conclufion  of  a  Peace.      To  fhow  more  plainly, 

v'  with    other    Princes,     how    fhall  they    be    brought   to  this  was   the   King's  Intention,    the  Duke  was   bound   by 

"  hearken  to    his    Propofals,     when  they    fhall   come  to  frefh  Articles,   to   ufe  his  utmoft  Endeavours,  to  procure  a 


I4-J- 


"  know,  that  he  had  no  other  way  to  preferve  his  Fa- 
ther's Conquefts,  but  by  fetting  at  Liberty  one  of  his 
mortal  Enemies  ? 


Peace  between  the  two  Kings  ;  and  in  Cafe  he  fuccceded, 
his  Ranfom  was  to  be  forgiven,  and  what  he  fhould  have 
paid,  to  be  reftored.      But  it,  on  the  contrary,  his  Endea- 


"    VIII.   The  late  Reconciliation  between  the  Dukes  of  vours  proved  fruitlcfs,  he  was  to  return  into  England,  and 

"  Orleans  and    Burgundy  at    Calais,    ought   to    create  a  remain  a  Prifoncr  as  before,   but  the  Money  advanced   to- 

"  dread,  of  their  joining  Forces  to  drive  the  Ertglijh  out  of  wards  his  Ranfom,  to  be  repaid.      It  is  evident,  thefe  new 

"   France,  (as  thev  certainly  may   do,    unlefs   God  inter-  Articles  were   only  to  throw  duft  in   the    People's    Eyes, 

"■  poles,)    inftead  of  expefting   any    Advantage  by   their  fince  they   were  direftly   contrary   to    the  others,    and  a 

"  Diflentio'n.     If  any  ftrefs  is  laid   upon  the   Oath  to  be  Condition  was  added,  not  in  the   Duke's   Power.     In  the 

"  taken   by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  before    he   leaves  Eng-  next  place,  this   appears   flill  plainer,    in  that,    the    Peace 


"  land,  let   a  Man   examine  by  the   Civil  Laws,  how  far 
"  the  Oath  of"  a  Prifoner  is  to   be  depended  upon 


"  ber  of  Princes,  Lords,  and  Gentlemen,  fhall  have  been 
"  all  loft  by  this  fatal  Counfel  ? 

"    XI.    Laftly,    every  one    knows,    the    late    King, 
"  wifely   weighing    the    danger   which  would    arife  from 
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not  being  concluded,  the  Duke  did  not  return   into  Eng- 
land, nor  was  ever  called  upon.     But  he  punctually  pcr- 
"  IX.   If  any  of  the  Princes   or  Lords,  who  ferve   the     formed  the  firft  Agreement. 
"  Kin"'    in    France,    chance    to    fall    into    the  Enemies         All  the  French  Authors  have  done  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  Rtmari,  s/. 
"  hands,    as  it  may  eafily  happen,     four  or  five  might  be     the  Honour  to  fay,  that  he  lent  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Mo-  »» «"*?«& 
"  exchanged  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  alone.     But  in  cafe     ney  to   pay  his  Ranfom  ;    but  we  find  in  the  Collection  of  tnp,;Z". 
"  that   Prince  is  releafed,    the   Engl'ijh  Princes   and   Lords     the  Publick  AEls,  that  all  he  did  in  favour  of  his   newly  re-  Art.  Pub. 
"  cannot  fight  for  the  King,  without   being  liable  to  utter     conciled  Enemy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  this.   He  con-  *•  P-  7s?' 
«<  ruin.  fented,  that  his  Duchefs  fhould  promife  in  her  own  Name,       e'  79 

"  X.  If,  as  it  is  likelv,  the  releafe  of  the  Duke  of  to  fend  the  King  the  Obligation  for  thirty  thoufand 
"  Orleans  occafions  the  lofs  of  Normandy,  and  the  reft  Crowns,  which  the  Dauphin  was  to  give,  or,  in  cafe  of 
"  of  the  King's  Dominions  in  France,  what  will  the  refufal,  to  become  refponfible.  But  as  the  Dauphin  made  ?■  794- 
"  Kind's  Counfellors  be  able  to  fay  for  themfelves  ?  no  fcruple  to  give  his  Obligation,  the  Duchefs  of  Bur- 
<«  What  Murmurings  will  there  be  among  the  People,  gundy's  Promife  became  of  no  ufe.  It  is  true,  the  Duke  Monftrelet. 
4<  when  it  fhall  be  confidered,  that  thefe  Conquefts,  pur-  of  Burgundy  magnificently  received  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
»'  chafed  with  the  Lives  of  the  late  King,  the  Duke  of  at  Graveling  where  they  confirmed  their  Reconciliation. 
Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  an  infinite  Num-  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  re- 
leafe, becaufe  it  difcovers  the  difpofition  of  the  Court  and 
Council,  on  which  depend  all  the  future  Events  of  this 
Reign.     Let  us  return  now  to  the  general  Affairs. 

The  Duke  of  Bretagne  pretended  all   along  to  obferve  a  Cmvatium 
the  Enlargement  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,    forbid  upon     Neutrality,  though  the  Succours   brought   by  the  Conftable  b"™"" aild 
"  his  Death-bed,  to  releafe  that  Prince   till   a  Peace  was     his   Brother,    from  time  to  time,   to  King  Charles,  could  ^^  ,y 
"  concluded.  neither   be  levied  in    his  Country,    nor   led  from   thence  Bretagne. 

"  And,  as  poflibly,  after  my  death,  I  may  be  accufed  without  his  leave  or  connivance.  If  the  Englijh  had  been 
*'  of  confenting  to  this  refolution,  I  humbly  intreat  the  in  better  Circumftances,  they  would  doubtlefs  have  fhewn 
"  King,  that  this  my  Proteftation  may  be  recorded,  and  their  Refentment  ;  but  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  their 
"  an  authentick  Copy  given  me  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  Affairs,  they  thought  it  no  fmall  Advantage,  that  the 
"  fervc  for  my  J  unification. "  Duke  of  Bretagne  did  not  openly  declare   for  their   Ene- 

mies.    Mean   while,    as  the  Englijh  and   the  Bretons   an-  Aft.  P»b- 
The  Duke  of  Glocefters  requeft   was  granted,    but  his     noyed  one  another  at  Sea,  contrary  to  the  Intereft  of  both  x>  P'|'9' 
Proteftation  did  not  hinder  the  Execution  of  the  Council's     Nations,  the  King   and  the  Duke  thought  fit   to   conclude  "  9'    CJ" 
Refolution.       The    2d    of   July  the  Agreement   for    the     a  Treaty,  mutually   promifing,  not  to  fuffer  any  naval  Ar- 
Duke  of  Orleans's  releafe  was  figned  by  the  King  and  the     rnarnents  to  be  made  in  their  Ports,  to  the  detriment   of 
Duke,  in   two  Originals,    extant   in  the.  Collection  of  the    each  other's  Subjects. 
Publick  Acts.  Richard  de  Beaucharnp,  Earl  of  JVarwick,  and  Regent  Death  of  tit 

The  Terms  required   of  the  Duke  were  much  eafier,     of  France,    dying  in  the   beginning   of  the  Summer,     the  Earl  of 
than  thofe  offered  by  himfelf  before  the  Congrefs  of  Arras.     Duke  of  York  was   fent  thither  again    in  that   quality  (1),  ^"g£k* 
He  was  not  bound  to    acknowledge    Henry  for    King   of    though   he  had  been   recalled,  to  give  place  to  the  Earl  of  Succeeded  by 
France,  or   to   fwear   to  him,  much  lefs  to  give  him  any     Warivick  (2).  ■  tbeDuhoj 

If  the  Englijh  had  been  ftrong  enough  in  France  to  im-  H°ru"' 
prove  the  prefent  oppoitunity,    never  had  a  fairer  offered  ^uarrehir. 
to  repair  their   paft   Lodes.     The    Dauphin,    and   all  the  Charles  "i 
Princes  of  the   Blood,  except  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  p'*Dan:e!. 
tions  from  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  fome     the  Earl  of  Eu,  were  joined  in  a  League  againft  the  King.  J.chartier, 
others,  for  the  Sum  of  fixty  thoufand    Crowns,    which  he     This  League  tended  to  no  lefs  than  to  dethrone  him,  and  MoaftreU*. 
was  not  to  pay  till   after  his  Liberty.     Moreover,  he  pro-     let  the  Crown   on  the  head  of  the   Prince  his   Son.     But 
mifed   to   procure  the   King's  Letters   Patents   from   King     happily  for  him,    the   Confederates  had  engaged  La   Tri- 
Charles,    authorifing   the  Agreement,    and   promifing  not     mouille  in   their  Party,  and  thereby  entirely   loft  the  Con- 
to  hinder   the  Execution,  and  to  account   the  Duke  of  Or-    liable.     As  he   mortally   hated   that  Lord,  his   hatred  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Party,  and   induced    him   to  bring  the 
King  a  powerful  Aid,  which  enabled  him  to  give  Law  to 
the   Princes.     This   Civil  War  was  called  La  Praguerie,War  ofu 

Tic 

fo  ill  managed  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  that  the.^'  "a*- 
King  at  length  compelled  them  to  implore  his  Mercy,  vantage 
Mean  time,  the  Englijh,  who  carried  on  the  War  very 
faintly,  made  fome  lncurfions  about  Par'u.  But  the  Ba- 
llard of  Orleans,  who  after  fiding  firft  with  the  Dauphin, 
was  returned  to  the  King,  flopped  their  Progrefs,  which 
was  not  very  conliderable,  by  reafon  ot  their  weaknefi. 


ZVU/Itt,     Ui       lu      iv¥i_«i       iu    .11111,     inuMi     .yu      *v    £,"  w     *i. 1. .    «..^ 

Towns  in  Hoftage,  as  he  had  formerly  offered.  Only 
his  Word  and  Oath  were  taken  for  the  payment  of  his 
Ranfom,  fet  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  Crowns. 
It  is  true,  by  this  Agreement   he   ingaged  to  give   Obliga- 


leans  bale  and  infamous,  if  he  violated  the  Articles.  Fi- 
nally, the  Duke  protefting,  that  as  for  the  half  of  his  Ran- 
fom, which   he  was  to  pay  before   he  left  England,  it  was 


impoffible  for  him   to   perform   his   Engagement,    without    but  for  what  reafon  I    know  not  (3).     The  League  was  *™*a'o 
going  to  France,  leave  was  granted  him  for  a  year. 


The  Council  conlifted  then  of  Perfons  who  blindly  fol- 
lowed their  Paffion,  without  regarding  the  Intcrefls  of  the 
King  and  State.  Of  this  we  fhall  quickly  fee  very  evi- 
dent Proofs.  The  only  thing  that  gave  them  any  uneafi- 
nefs,  was,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
feemed   directly  contrary   to   the   late  King's   Will.     For, 


(1)  His  Patent  bears  date,  July  x.  this  year.     Rymer'i  Feed.  Tom.   10.    p.  786. 

(»)  He  died  at  Roan  in  Xmmandy,  April  30.  14.39,  poffeffed  of  a  vail  Eliate  ;  the  yearly  value  (as  appears  from  the  account  of  his  Bailiff;  in 
11  Henry  VI.  )  amounting  to  eight  thouland  three  hundred  and  fix  Marks,  eleven  Shillings  arc)  Eleven-pence  Hall-penny  i  At  a  time  when  Bar- 
ley was  but  fur  Shillings  and  Twopence  a  Quarter;  Oats  two  Shillings  and  three  Half-pence;  Capnns  Three  pence  a-p  ece,  and  Hens  three  Halt- 
pence,  as  appears  from  the  accounts  ot  his  Houlhcld  Officers.  He  was  buried  firft  in  the  Colleg:ate  Church  ot  our  Lady,  at  Warwick,  by  his  noble 
Aneeltors  ;  and  afterwards  removed  into  a  magnificent  Chapel,  built  by  his  Executors,  according  to  the  direction  of  his  lair  Will  :  Wherein  his  Purtraiture 
of  Copper  gilt,  hooped  over  with  Copper-Staves,  is  (fill  to  be  feen.  Dugdaie'i  Sarin.  Vol.  I.  p.  246  j  and  Ifarivuijltrc,  Vol.  1.  p.  41c.  o'tiK>'« 
Ann.  p.    378. 

(3)  Cominet  fays,  it  was  called  Pragucie,  or  Bngucrie;  to  that  the  name  was  probably  derived  Irom  the  word  Brigur,  fign'-fyiiig  Fad.er,.  P.  Dan. el, 
Tom.  6.  p.  166. 
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1440.  After  Ch-irhs  had  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous  War* 
ci). ri- -t.ii.-i  hc  approached  Paris,  and  in  liis  way  became  Mafter  of 
r  Chirtier.  ^"  Oharite,   by  bribing  the  Governor. 

Mean  while,  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  never  ceafed  her 

Aft,  Pub.     Endeavours   to   renew    the   Conferences  for  a   Peace.     At 

x.  p  ScS,    ]ellgth,  after  labouring  the  whole  ^  ear  to  accomplish   this 

sl-.'    4+>    Project,  (he  prevailed  with  the  two  Kings,    to  appoint  Pier 

nipotentiaries  to  meet  at  St.  Omer.     The  Duke  of  Orleans 

was  chofen  to  be  one  of  the  Mediators. 

r  .14  1 .  This  new  Congrcfs  had  no  better  Succefs   than   the  for- 

ArmuCtm-  mcr.     The  Ambafladors   were  now  all  at  St.  Omer  ;  but 

gr j,  about    t)lc  pa|.j   0p  [remlQ,ne^   Ht;Kl   0f  t)le   French   Embaffy,     rc- 

Ib   p.*i7.    fafad  to   treat  with  thofe  of  England,  on  pretence  of  their 
XI.  p.  13.    inferior  Quality.   They  were  however  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
namely,  tiie  BiSbopof  Rochefler,  and  the  Lord  Fanhipc (i). 
In  the  Reign  of  Henry  V,    the  French  did  not  ftand  upon 
fuch  Punctilio's.     They  readily  conferred    with  bare  Doc- 
tors in    Law,  provided    they  were  duly   impowered.     It  is 
true,  the   Ambafladors   for   this    Congrefs    were  not  of  fo 
high  a  Character    as  the  former.     But   as  there  was  no 
likelihood,  the  French  would    be    more   moderate  in  their 
Demands,    the  Council    did   not  think    proper  to  put  the 
King,  or   the  Princes,    or  any   of  the    moll    confiderable 
T*  mfu,-    Loads,    to  a  needlefs    Expeiice.      However,    Charles   took 
FS<-  occafion  from  thence,    to  revoke   the  Powers  given  to  his 

Ambafladors.  Thus  the  Congrefs  broke  oft  without  be- 
ing ever  opened.  The  French  blamed  the  Englijh,  pre- 
tending the  Court  of  England  had  designedly  chofen  Per- 
fons  of  no  Birth  or  Note,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
with.  The  Truth  is,  both  Parties  generally  aimed  only 
at  amufing  each  other  by  thefe  Conferences.  They  both 
gueifed  what  their  Adverfaries  were  to  demand,  and,  as 
they  were  refolved  not  to  grant  it,  could  expect  no  great 
Benefit  from  thefe  Negotiations.  They  confented  to  them 
however,  as  well  to  justify  themfelves  to  the  Publick,  as 
to  trv  to  amufe  each  other  with  the  hopes  of  a  Peace. 
CJwTfs  Whilft   the   Ambafladors   were   repairing   to  St.   Omer, 

M  nftC"ct  Ch?rfa  was  afTembling  an  Army  to  make  a  powerful  Ef- 
fort, and  take  advantage  of  the  Indolence  of  the  Englijh.  ■ 
As  foon  as  he  was  ready,  he  ordered  Admiral  de  Coitivy 
to  invert  Crell  upon  Oyfe,  with  a  Detachment  of  the 
Army.  The  Conftable  joining  him,  with  the  reft  of  his 
Troops,  the  Siege  was  regularly  formed,  and  the  King 
came  about  the  end  of  April,  to  receive  the  Town  by  Ca- 
pitulation (2). 
Briy  This  was  only  a  Preparative  to   a  more  confiderable 

Siege  to       Undertaking,  namely,  the  Siege  of  Pontoife,  which  Charles 
IZstllt.  formcJ>    tlle   beginning  of   July  (3),    with  an    Army  pf 
twelve   thoufand    Men.     He   had  with  him  the  Dauphin 
his    Son,    and  all  the   Generals  and    Officers   of  Noie  in 
France.  This  Siege  was  at  firft  carried  on  very  vigorously, 
Talbot         but  the  Befiegers  Showed   no  lei's  Bravcrv.     lalboi,  whom 
tbnmu  Sat-  tjic  m0{}    difficult  Enterprizes  could  not  difcourage,    being 
'imm.         commiflioned  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  introduce  a  Convoy 
into  the  Town,  attacked  one  of  the  Enemy's  Quarters  (4), 
and  forming  it,   fent  in  his  Convoy,     This  leafonable  relief 
infpired    the    Garrifon  with  frefh  Courage,    who   madefo. 
brave  a   Defence,    that    the   Siege   proceeded   but    Slowly.  . 
Though   the   Befiegers  were   exceeding  watchful,    having 
to   deal   with  fo    experienced    a  Warrior    as   Talbot,    they 
could  not  hinder   him  from  throwing   Succours   into  the 
Town,  three  feveral  times.     However,  Charles  obftinately 
refolved  to  continue  the  Siege,  undertaken  at  the  Inftance  of 
Tht  Vah  if  tni;  Parifians,  who  defrayed  all  the  Charges.    But  at  length, 
York  nifit  the   Duke   of  York,     receiving  from  England  a  Reinforce- 
tbe  .siege.     mcnt  (5),  which   increafed  his  Army  to  twelve   thoufand 
gJiUr     '   Men,  approached  the  Town  (6),  and  fent  a  Herald  to  the 
King  to  offer  him  Battle.     Charles  anfwered,     he  fhould 
fee  what   was  to   be  done,  and  meant  not  to   regulate  his 
Time,  by  that  of  his  Enemies.     He   faw  the  Englijh  Ar- 
my on   the  other  Side  the   Oyfe,    which  they    could    pafs 
only  by  a  Bridge,    guarded  by  a  Detachment   of  a  thou- 
sand Men.      So,     without  any  Apprehenfion  of   a   fudden 
Attack,    he   leifurely  continued    the  Siege.     Mean    while, 
the   Duke  of  York,    refolving  at    any   rate  to  relieve    the 
Place,  found  means  to  pafs,  in  the  Night,  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred Men,    in  Boats  of  boiled  Skins.     This  Detachment 


Suddenly  falling  upon  the  Guard  of  the  Bridge,  and  cut-  1441. 
ting  them  in  pieces,  opened  a  P.ilTage  for  the  Duke,  who 
immediately  came  on  the  other  Side  with  his  whole  Ar- 
my. Charles  was  fo  aftonifhed  at  this  unexpected  Action, 
that  he  Suddenly,  raifed  the  Siege,  and  retired  under  the 
Canon  of  Poijji.  The  Duke  oi  York  followed  him,  and 
offered  him  Baltic  in  vain.  At  laft,  after  braving  him  for 
Some  time,  and  plundering  before  his  Face,  the  Abby  of 
Po'Jfi  [7)t  he  retired,  not  thinking  proper  to  attack  him 
in  that  Poft. 

The  hafty  Retreat  of  King  Charts,  before  an  Enemy  Cbwlei 
much  weaker  than  himfelf,    was  extremely  injurious  to  his-^'"""  *" 
Reputation.     All  the  French   loudly   murmured,    but   the  (,'!?."" 
Parifians  more  than  all  the  reft.     The  Kin  :/s  bed  Friends  Monflrdet. 
were  all  difmayed,  and   openly  Shewed    their   fear,  that  fo 
general  a  Difcontent    would  prove  fatal  to  him.     Id  Short 
thofe   neareft  his    Perfon,   intimating  to  him,  how  he  iiad 
expofed  his  Reputation,  by  fo  inglorious  an  Action,  he  re- 
folved to  retrieve  his  Credit,  let  what  would  be   the   Con- 
fequence.      So,    when    leaf!   expected,     he    returned    before  "   rum 
Pontoife  (8),  and  carried   it  by  Storm  (7).     He   So   Signs  '    ''  '' 

lized    himfelf  in    the  ASTault,    that   all    the   ill    Imprefjj  il     ' 
caufed,   by  his  former  Conduct,  to  his  Disadvantage,   were  St**. 
effaced.     He   was   feen  on    the    Breach,    Sword  in  Hand    A,'"  l!,d  !' 
fighting    with    an  undaunted    Courage,    and  expofing   his  '''  U""ci' 
Perfon    like  a  common  Soldier.     By  this  vigorous  Action, 
he  plainly  difcovercd,  if  he  delighted  not  in  War,    it  was 
not   fo  much   for  want  of  Courage,    as  from  a  too  gie.it 
Attachment  to   his  Pleafures.     Some  time  after,  the  Town  ]■  Chartier. 
of  Evreux   was  taken   from  the  EngliJI),   by    the  help  of  a  Ha"' 
FiSherman,  who   found  means  to  introduce  the  French. 

Whilft   thefe  Things  pafTcd   in  France,  a  very    ftrange  The  Dsutefi 
Spectacle  attracted    the  Eyes  and   Attention  of  the  People  'f  c'<>«ftw 
of  England.     I  have  frequently   obferved,  that    the   Duke  mffiXft 
of  G/oce/ler's  Credit  fenfibly  declined,    or   rather,  was  en-  <"-d  ;hea- 
tirely   funk.     Of  this  was    feen    a   notable   Proof  in    the  •'■'"• 
Courfe  of  the  prefent  Year.     This   Prince   was   unblame-  HaJL 
able  in  his  Conduct,   with  regard  to  the  King.     Whatever 
Spies  were  placed  about  him   by   his  Enemies,  they  could 
difcover   nothing   that   might  Serve  for  a   Pretence  to  the 
leaft  Charge  againft   his  Perfon.     But  at  length,  by  nar- 
rowly observing  what  paffed  in  his  Family,  they   learnt, 
that  his  Duchefs   had  frequent  Conferences   with  .[  one  Sir 
Roger  Bolinbrokc  J    a  Prieft ,    who  was   reckoned  a  b+ecra- 
manccr,    and  a  certain  Woman  (10),    who   was  counted  a 
Witch.     This  was  fufficient  to  form  a  Charge  of  High- 
Treafon  againft  her.     She  was  accufed   of  making,  with 
thefe   two  Perfons,  the  King's  Image  in  Wax  ;    and  that 
placing  it  before  a  gentle   P'ire,    She  intended,    the  King's 
Strength  Should  wafte  infenfibly,  as  the  W„x  melted,  and 
his  Life  be  at  an  End,  when  the  Image  was  all   dilfolved. 
By    this    Accufation,      it    was    intended    to   Show,    the 
Duchcfs's  defign  was   to  deftroy  the  King,  that  the  Crown 
might   fall  to  the  !.\ike  her  Husband.     At  the  fame  time, 
Suspicions    were   inftilled  into  the    Duke   himfelf.     When 
the  Parties  accufed  were  examined,    the  Prieft  denied  all  ; 
but   the  Duchefs  confeffed  (11),    She  had  defired  the  Wo- 
man   to   make  her  a  Love-Potion   for    her    Spoufe,    who 
fometimes  went  aftray.     Though   this  ConfeiJion    did  not 
make    her  guilty  of  the    Crime    She   was  accufed    of,     the 
Duke's  Enemies  had  taken   fuch  meafures,  that  the  Prieft 
was   condemned  to  be    hanged,    and  the    Woman    to    be 
burnt.     As  for  the  Duchefs,  though   She  would  have  been  Sit  is  ra- 
the moft  guilty,  had  the  Thing   been  well  proved  ;    out  of*"""^  "  *° 
a  pretended   regard  to  the  Duke,    lhe  was  only  condemned  ttttilZ- 
to  do   publick  Penance  (12)  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  toprifoned  for 
be  imprifoned  for  Life  (1  3).     This   was  a  terrible  Mortifi-  L'-"-  n 
cation  to  the  firft  Prince  of  the  Blood,  who  had  been  Pro-  x'  p.  let. 
tector  of  the   Realm,    and  always  Shown   an  ardent  Zeal  Stow. 
for   the  King's    Intereft  and  Honour.     But   his    Enemies 
were  fo  powerful,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  filent,    for  fear 
of  giving  them  occafion  to  fall  directly  upon  his  Peribn. 

Charles  had  fcarce  taken  any  Rcpofe,    after  the  Siege  of  m^,  , 
Pontoife,  before  he  faw  himfelf  extremely  embarafied.      All  age  - 

the  Princes  of  his  Houfe   were   in   a  frefh  League  againft  CL 
him,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  their  Head.     This  Prince  M'  b, '.  / .' 
was  highly  offended  at  the  King's  cold  Reception,  after  a 


ft)  With  Sir   Thomas    Kyriell,    Deputy-Governor  of    Calais;    Sir  Robert  Root,  Stephen   Wilton,    and    William   Spreter,  Doftors  of  Law  ;  and   R.bert 
"<  -  ongbam,   Treafursr  of  Calais.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.   ro.   p.  S2-. 

i)  Sir  William   Ci/ambtrtain  was  Governor  of  this  Town.     Mtnflrcltt,  fo\.  1S1. 
(3)   Ab-ut  tfe    m  ddle   ot   May,    lays   M-^flrtlet.  ibid. 


{+)   Ht  had  about  lour    thoul'a.nd    Men    with  him.      Idem.  foi.    183.  * 

(5;   In  which    were,    John  de  Vert,   Earl  of   Oxford;    Htr.ry  Lord  Bourdier, 

Uo  di-ilie,   &c.      Hti.iv,    p.    378. 

(6)   About  the  middle   oi  July.     Menflre/it,   fpl.    1S4. 

(8)   Twelve    Days  alter    his    Departure    from    th-'nee.     Movjirettt,    fo!.   18  e. 


Earl  of  Eu  j    Sir  'James   of  Crmtr.d,  the    Lird   CUr.ttr.,  Sir   Ritbari 
(7)  And    the  Town.     Idim.  fo].   1S5. 


191  Above  five  hundred  of  the  Englijh  wete  (lain,  and  four  hundred  taken  Prifiuers  j  whereas  not  above  forty  of  the  Trench  were  killed.  Idem. 
fa\.  sib. 

(10)  Margery  C-jrdemjtn  of  Eye,  who  was  burnt  in  Strnthfield,  cm  Oclvb.  27.  Thin-at  Soutb-vctt,  and  Sir  John  Hume  Prierts,  were  3ccufed  likewiie 
of  being    concerned  with    the  Duche  s.      B:lingbr'jkc  was  hanged   and    quai:  r:d.      riall,    fj.    146. 

(iij  SI.e  was  examined  hy  Henry  Ci:,helty  Archbilhrp  oi  Canterbury,  John  Kemp  Archt.:ih;p  of  York,  I.cn-y  Beaujort  Biihop  of  Wmchijier,  William 
jJJ\-ith  B  fnnp   of  Salisbury,    and    ethers,  in   St.  Stephen's   Chapel    at  Weftminjlcr.     Stitu's   .inn.  p.    3S1. 

t » 2.)   On  ih:ee  Uveral   Days.      Idem.   p.  382. 


(131   Tier   Judge: 
Callh  ,  under   lite 


:s   were  the   Eailv  oi  Huntingt-n,     Stafford,    Suffolk,    and   Northumberland,    with   Ome    other  L:rd«.     She  was  kept   Priloner  in  Cbeller 
Cultudy  of  Sir   Tbmas  Stanley.  St-.iu's  jinn.  p.   3'Sl.      And  atteiwards  removed    to   Kcnclivorth.     Rymer's    Feed.    Tom.   11.  p.  a.:. 
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twenty  five  Years  Captivity  fullered  for  the  Intereft  of 
trance,  and  even  during  which  he  had  done  him  very 
fignal  Services.  Probably,  this  League  would  have  entirely 
ruined  the  King's  Affairs,  if,  by  a  fortunate  Advice,  he 
had  not  gained  the  Head  by  confiderable  Favours.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans's  Defection  breaking  all  the  Confederates 
Meafures,  they  were  forced  to  throw  themfelves  upon  the 
King's  Mercy.  Thus  ended  the  League,  and  thus  end  ge- 
nerally all  Leagues  of  Subjects  againft  their  Sovereigns, 
when  the  Sovereigns  find  means  to  content  the  Leaders. 
The  Rebellion  of  the  Princes  was  not  the  only  thing 
that  made  King  Charles  uneafy.  His  Honour  as  well  as 
Intereft  called  upon  him  to  relieve  Tartas,  a  Town  of 
jf.  Chartlcr.  Guienne  befieged  by  the  Englijh.  This  Place  belonged  to 
Hjli-  the  Houfe  of  Albret,  which  had  long  been  ferviceable  to 

France  by  their  Diverfions  in  Guienne.  It  therefore  greatly 
concerned  the  King  to  fuccour  this  Houfe,  which  was  in  dan- 
ger of  lofing  their  moft  confiderable  Place.  Otherwife  it  was 
to  be  feared,  all  the  Lords  of  Guienne  of  his  Party,  would 
leave  him  and  turn  to  the  King  of  England,  Mean  time, 
the  League  of  the  Princes  having  hindered  him,  from 
thinking  fooner  of  relieving  Tartas,  he  began  not  his 
March  to  Guienne  till  November.  The  Town  ftill  defend- 
ed itfelf,  and  it  was  even  January  before  the  Garrifon  ca- 
pitulated, upon  a  Condition  which  afforded  the  King  more 
than  fufficicnt  time  to  prepare  for  their  Relief.  The  Ca- 
pitulation ran,  that  the  Town  fhould  be  delivered  to  the 
Lords  Cognac  and  Saint  Par,  for  the  Englijh,  if  on  the 
24th  of  June  next,  there  appeared  not  a  French  Army 
ftrong  enough  to  give  Battle.  But  if  it  was  relieved  on 
the  Day  prefixed,  it  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  Lord  d'  Al- 
bret. 

Charles  having  all  the  leifure  necelTary  to  prepare,  fpent 
the  Winter  in  Poiclr.u,  where  he  affembled  a  confiderable 
Army,  confifting  of  four  hundred  Lances,  eight  thoufand 
Crofs-Bow-Mcn,  and  as  many  Archers.  All  the  Lords 
Monibdct.  of  the  Kingdom  repairing  to  him,  he  counted  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  Banners  in  his  Army(i).  Mean  time 
England  made  no  effort  to  defend  Guienne,  or  give  the 
Enemy  a  Diverfion  elfewhere.  The  Council,  fince  it 
was  no  longer  influenced  by  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  feemed 
to  be  grown   inconfiderate  and  thoughtlefs. 

With  the  Forces  affembled  by  Charles  in  Poiclou,  he 
humbled  fome  tyrannical  Lords  of  that  Country,  and  from 
thence  came  to  Limoges,  where  he  made  fome  Stay.  After 
that,  he  palled  fome  time  at  Montauban.  There  he  loft 
the  brave  La  Hire  or  Vignolcs,  one  of  his  beft  Generals. 
The  Relief  of  Tartas  was  not  the  fole  Motive  of  his 
Journey.     There   was  another,  which  touched  him  more 
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nac  and  Cominge  to  be  fummoned  before  the  Parliament  of  iir. 
that  City.  The  two  Earls  made  their  Appearance,  not 
daring  to  refift  a  Prince  fo  well  armed,  who  was  able  to 
compel  them.  Befides,  fince  the  Earl  of  Armagnac'%  An- 
ceftors  had  voluntarily  owned  the  Kings  of  trance  for 
their  Sovereigns,  there  was  no  room  to  decline  the  Juris- 
diction of  their  Parliaments.  He  was  forced  therefore  to  Comir-;' 
bring  the  old  captive  Countefs,  now  fourfcore  Years  ot'djuJgcdu 
Age,  to  Touloufe,  where  the  Parliament  decreed  the  Settle-  '  '  K'"s' 
ment  upon  the  King  to  be  good  and  valid.  Purfuant  to 
this  Decree,  the  King  took  poffeflion  of  the  Earldom  of 
Cominge.  But  for  the  fake  of  Gajlon  Earl  of  Fcix,  who 
had  fucceeded  his  Father  John  in  1437,  he  was  pleafed  to 
confent,  that  Matthew  his  Uncle  fhould  enjoy  his  Part  of 
the  Earldom  during  Life.  The  Earl  of  Armognac 
was  treated  more  rigoroufly.  The  King  not  only  difpof- 
feffed  him  of  the  Part  he  had  ufurped,  but  ftripped  him 
of  the  Privilege  of  the  Regale  (2)  in  his  Territories,  and 
forbid  him  to  ftile  himfelf,  John  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Earl  of  Armagnac,  as  he,  and  his  Anceftors  before  him, 
had  done. 

The  Earl  of  Armagnac  did  not  think  he  deferved  fuch  jlc  Earl  of 
Ufage,  after  all  the  Services  his  Houfe  had  done  the  Kings  Armagnac 
of  trance.    If,  to  efpoufe  their  Interefts,  his  Anceftors  had  'L£$j* 
caft  off  the  Dominion  of  the  Kings  of  England,  he  would  not 
have  been  liable   to  appear  before  the  Parliament  of  Tou- 
loufe,   nor  have  loft   the  Privileges,  which  the  Kings  of 
England,  Dukes  of  Guienne,  had  never  difputed  with   his 
Predeceflbrs.     So,  he  was  extremely  concerned  to  fee  the 
Zeal  of  his  Anceftors  for  the  Intereft  of  France,  become 
the  occafion  of  his  Oppreflion.     He  burned  with   Dcfire 
to  free  himfelf  from  this  Yoke  and  be  revenged :  But  as 
he  was  fenfible,  his  Forces  alone  were  not  capable  to  pro- 
cure him  that  Satisfaction,  he  refolved  to  caft  himfelf  into 
the  Arms  of  the  King  of  England.     Shortly  after,  he  fent 
to  defire   his   Protection,  with   an   Offer   of    one   of    his  Daufttcr  ro 
Daughters  in   Marriage.     The   Propofal   being  confidered  Henry 
in  the  Council,  it  was  judged,  that  in   the  prsfent  Pofture  £f 
of  the  King's  Affairs  in  France,  the  Alliance  propofed  by 
the  Earl   of  Armagnac  could  not  but  be  very  advantagious. 
So,  without  Lofs  of  time,  Ambaffadors  (3)  were  difpatch-  His  of, 
ed  to  the  Earl  of  Armagnac,  to  fettle  the  Marriage-Arti-  a"<pud. 
cles,    and   affiance  one   of    his  Daughters,   in  the  King's " 
Name, 

Mean  while,   Charles   appearing  before  Tartas,  on  the  Charles  r.-- 
Z4th  of  June,  and  no  Fnemy  offering  to  give  him  Battle,  ''«"' 
the  Place  was  reftored  to  the  Lord  d'  Albret,  according  to  Jjjffi  *'J, 
the  Capitulation.     The  Preparations  of  the  French  were  places  in  . 
not  unknown  in  England,  and  vet  no  meafures  were  taken  Guienne. 


He  offers  h:i 


Pub. 

f.  6. 


Hall. 


nearly,  and  that  was,  to  become  Maftcr  of  the  Earldom  of    for  the  Defence  of  Guienne,  which  was  going  to  he  invaded.  H™L 


MonftreleU 


Cominge,  which  he  had  claimed  by  virtue  of  a  Settlement 
in  his  favour.     As   this  Affair  has  fome  relation    to  thofe 
of  England,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fhow  the  Ground  of 
his  Pretenfions. 
Charies'i  Margaret,  Heirefs  of  Cominge,  had  two  Daughters  by  her 

Claim  to  the  firft  Husband  John  III,  Earl  of  Armagnac,  who  died  in 
Earldom  of  jjrji  ;  and  the  two  Daughters  died  likewife  foon  after. 
P.  Dankl.  The  Countefs  was  married  afterwards  to  John  d'  Armagnac 
Earl  of  Fezenfaquet.  But  by  an  Outrage  unheard  of  in 
France,  fhe  divorced  her  fecond  Husband,  who  died  with 
Grief  in  1 404.  Then  fhe  efpoufed  Matthew  de  Graitley 
Brother  of  John  Earl  of  Foix,  and  by  him  had  a  Daugh- 
ter, but  of  fo  weak  a  Conftitution,  that  Mattheiu  her 
Father  was  afraid,  the  Death  of  the  Mother  and  Daughter 
would  deprive  him  of  the  Earldom  of  Cominge,  of  which 
he  was  in  poffeflion.  For  this  reafon,  he  preffed  his  Coun- 
tefs, who  was  much  older  than  himfelf,  to  make  a  Will, 
and  fettle  it  upon  him  after  their  Daughter.  But  the 
Countefs  refufed  it.  Margaret's  Obftinacy  occafioned  fuch 
a  Quarrel  between  her  and  her  Husband,  that  he  refolved 
to  difpoffefs  her,  with  the  help  of  the  Earl  of  Armagnac, 
who  was  very  ready  to  join  in  the  Project,  on  condition  of 
going  fhares  with  him.  Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Armagnac 
attacked,  vanquifhed,  took  the  Countefs  Prifoner,  and 
with  her  Husband's  Confent  confined  her  in  a  Caftle, 
where  fhe  remained  twenty  two  Years.  This  rigorous 
Ufage  ferved  only  to  exafperate  the  old  Countefs  the  more. 
At  laft  in  1435  ^e  found  means  in  her  Confinement  to 
make  a  Will,  where  fhe  nominated  her  Daughter  Jane 
for  her  Heir,  and  after  her  fettled  the  Earldom  upon  King 
Charles  VII.  Jane  dying  fome  time  after,  Charles  heard  of 
this  Settlement,  and  as  the  Countefs  was  ftill  living,  form- 
ed a  Dcfign  to  free  her  from  Imprifonmcnt,  and  caufe  her  to 
confirm  her  Will.  After  he  had  made  fome  ftay  at  Montau- 
ban, he  came  to  Touloufe,  and  ordered  the  Earls  of  Armag- 


':ht  F.arh 
of  Armag- 
nac arid 
C'^mirr^c 
cited  If, 
the  Pari,* 
mint  of 

Toufcufe. 


Charles  taking  advantage  of  this  Negligence,  became  Mafter 
of  St.  Sever  (4).  Then  he  laid  Siege  to  Acs,  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  Places  in  thofe  parts,  which  held  out  feven 
Weeks  (5).  La  Reole  was  carried  by  Storm,  and  Mar- 
mande  fell  likewife  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  During  the 
Winter  following,  which  was  exceeding  fharp,  A/4  and 
St.  Sever  opened  their  Gates  to  the  Englijh,  but  the  Earl 
of  Foix  retook  St.  Sever.  Charles  pafled  the  whole  Win- 
ter at  Touloufe. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  tranfadting  at  one  end  of  the  Talbot 
Kingdom,  the  Englijlj  were  thinking  of  making  a  Diver-  ">*de  Earl 
fion  at  the  other.     They  fhould  have  thought  of  it  fooner,  "/^"'^I 
in  order  to  hinder  Charles's  March  into  Guienne.     By  that  the  Baftj,d 
means,   they  would  have   infallibly   preferved   the   Places  ?/"  Orleans 
lately  loft.     But  however,   Orders  being  given  to  raife  five  ^nof 
thoufand  Men  in  England,  the  Command  was  conferred  on  Hail. 
Talbot,  whom   the  King  had  now  created  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury (6).     Talbot  landing   in   Normandy,    foon  made   the  Exploits  of 
Ballard  of  Orleans  quit  the  Field,  who  had  likewife  a  new  ,he  Earl  of 
Title,  being  made  Earl  of  Dunois.     He  prefently  befieged  ,„  Nor,n^'IJ'. 
the    Caftle  of   Conches,    and   to  make  a   Diverfion,     the  dy. 
French  General   inverted  Galardon.     Talbot  having  taken  Hal1, 
the  Caftle  in  a  few  Days,  the  Earl  of  Dunois  did  not  think 
fit  to  expect  his  Enemy,  who  was  marching  directly  to 
give  him  Battle.     Then,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  advanced  He  tloct- 
towards  Dieppe,  a  Place   of  great  Importance,  which   the "*'  Dieppe. 
French  ftill  held  in  Normandy.     He  made  fuch  hafte,  that  MooJtKta,' 
EJlouteville,  who  was  marching  with  the  utmoft  Diligence,  Hall. 
to  throw  in  a  Supply  of  Troops,  could  not  arrive  in  time. 
When  he  was  before  the  Place,  he  formed  the  Siege,  tho' 
with  an  Army  little  proportionable  to  fuch  an  Undertaking, 
and  efpecially  in  November.     Indeed,  he  did  not  expect  to 
be  Mafter   of  the  Town  during  the  Winter,  and  without 
more  Forces.     But  his  Delign   was   to  take  the  Fort   of 
Charles- Mefnil,  fituated  on  Mount  Polet,  which  defended 


'i,    Monjhttet  favs,  h-  fet  out  with  about   fourfcore  thoufand    Horfc,  and  a  great  quantity  of  Provifions:  But  carried  only  fixtcen  thoufand   Horfe  be- 
fore   Tartas,  tor  tear  he  ihould  be   (rrcightn-d  tor  want  of  Pruvifwns      ful.    191. 

I  lie  Right  uhirh  the   Kings  of   France  have  of  difpofing  of  Benefices,   during  the  Vacancy  of  an   Epifcopal  See. 
i3     S'r  Kit;-:   Root,    It-imis   Brkyngton,   the  King's  Secretar),  and    Edward  Hull,    Elq;     Rytr.er's  Feed.  To-n.    11.    p.    7. 

4     A;  the  taking  a    which,  above   ci^ht  hundred  Englijo   were  (lain.  Monftnlct,    ful.    192.     Sir  Thomas  Rampjin  w.s    taken  Prifoner.     Hid.    Halt, 
lei.   1+;. 

(5)  Five  Weeks,  lay;   M'.nflrclct.    ihid. 

v':.  H;s  Patent  of  Creation  bears  date   March  20,  14421    Dugdalt'i   Baron.  Vol.   I.  p.   JiJ- 

the 
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15.    HENRY     VI. 


56: 


the  PaiTage  to  Dieppe.     After  that  he  hoped  to  prefs  it  fo 

clofely,  that  it  fhould  he  forced  to  furrendcr.     Having  thus 

England,/^   u^m   j^   Mcafures     ,he   attacked   and    carried    the  Fort, 


1442- 

and  goet  : 


dinal's  Creature;,  and  the  Duke   of   Gkcejler's    Enemies.     1442. 
So,    under  colour  of  being  unwilling  to  meddle    with  the  w-hib. 
Prerogative    Royal,  the  Pardon   granted    to  the  Cardinal,  X1  p-  *°* 
in  1437,  was  urged.     The    Duke   of  Gloce/hr,    perceiv- 
ing there  was  no  poflibility  of  caufing  his  Enemy   to    1«? 


Clrcclrer 

aeaijit  the 


which   he  ordered    to  be   made  larger  and  ftronger.     Then 
mounting  his  Batteries,  left  the  Management  of  the  Siege, 

or  rather  Blockade,   to  his  Baltard  Son,  and  returned   into  condemned,  dropped  the   Profecution,"and   the  Km" 

England  (1),  to  follicite  a   Supply  (2).  the    Cardinal  a  frefh  Pardon. 
Outttf      As  Matters  then   ftood  at  Court,    it   was  no  very  pro-  Certainly  the  Duke   of  Glocefler  was    in   a   fad  Situati-  <n,t  o«itSf 

per  Seafon  for  the.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  obtain  the  Sue-  on.     Befides  his  Vexation,  to  fee  thofe  who   were  at  the  Glocefei 

d 


Cardinal  of  cours  he  defued,  at  leaft   fo  foon  as  was  nccefTary.     The     Helm,  fleering  a  Courfe,   directly  contrary  to  that  mark-  ''f',z"' 
Windietter.  Duke  of  Glocejlcr  perceiving   the  King's  Affairs   daily   de-     ed   out  by  the   glorious  Henry  V,    his   Brother,     he   per-    J''J' 
HAi'  clined,    brought  at  this  very  time  before   the  Council,    an     ceived   there  was  a  fettled    Defi^n   to   mortifv  him    on  all 


Article!  of 
Accufation. 
Hall. 
fol.  143, 


very 

Accufation  of  High-Treafon,  againlf  the  Cardinal  of 
IVinchejler.  Probably,  his  Enmity  to  that  Prelate  made 
him  think,  he  was  the  fole  Occaiion  of  all  the  Misfor- 
tunes, befallen  the  Engli/h.  It  may  be,  he  only  defigned 
to  clear  himfelf  to  the  Publick,  by  accufing  his  Enemy. 
And  indeed,  fo  well  acquainted,  as  he  doubtlefs  was,  with 
the  Members  of  the  Council,  he  could  not  flatter  himfelf, 


Defign   to   mortify  him    on  all 
Occafions.     The  King  his  Nephew,     who  was  fo  much  li, 
obliged    to  him,  futt'ered  himfelf  to  be  mifled  by    the  Ar-  d .■ 
tifices  of  his  Enemies  ;  not  having  penetration  enough    to  fa 
difcern  thofe,  who  had  only  their  own   Intereft  in    View. 
He  was  made  to   confider  his  Uncle  as  a  fecret  Enemy, 
that  would  rejoice  at  his  Deftruclion,    becaufe  he  was   his 
next  Heir.     What  is  more,  they  infpired  him   with  flrong 


with    the  leaft  hopes  of    fucceeding   in  an  Affair  of    that  Sufpicions  of  him,  by    reprefenting    him   as  a  Counfellor" 

Nature.     However  this    be,     the    Charge    confiftcd    of  whofe  Intereft  it  was  to  ingage  him   in  wrong    Courfe' 

fourteen  Articles,  the  Subftance  whereof,  was  as  follows :  in  order   to  render    him  contemptible   and  odious    to  his 

Subjects,  and  thereby,    pave   his  own  way  to  the  Crowe 
I.  That  the  Bifhop  of  IVmchcJlcr  had  taken  upon  him  It  is  no  wonder,  a  young  Prince   of  fo  mean  a  Genius 
the  Dignity  of    Cardinal,    contrary    to   the   late    King's  as  Henry,  fhould  be  blinded  by  fuch  Infinuations.     He  hat 
Orders,  and  in  derogation  to  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  none   about  his  Perfon  to    undeceive  him,    and    for  ' 
Canterbury.  time,    had    feen  only  his   Uncles's  Enemies.     The  Ce- 
ll. That,  by  the  Statute  of  Provifors,  having  forfeited  dinal  was  ever  watchful  not  to  fuffer  any  Perfon  at 
the  Bifhoprick  of  IVincheJler,  he    had  procured  thePope's  or  in  the  Council,  but  what  was  devoted  to  him  ;  and  this 


Bull  to  fecure  it,   contrary  to  the  Laws  of    the  Realm, 
and  particularly  to  the  Statute  of  Praemunire. 

III.  That  jointly  with  John  Kemp  Archbifhop  of  Tori, 
he  had  affumed  the  Government  of  the  King's  Perfon, 
without  being  authorized. 

IV.  That   he  had  defrauded  the  King  of  his  Jewels. 
This  Article   was  grounded  upon    the  Cardinal's  lending 

the  King  Money  upon  Pawn  (3J. 

V.  That  being  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  he  had 
fcalcd  an  Order  for  the  Releafe  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
and  another  to  forgive  that  Prince  part  of  his  Ranfom, 
on  condition  of  marrying  his  Niece. 

VI.  That  he  had  defrauded  the  King  of  his  Revenues, 
by  applying  to  his  own  Ufe,  the  Cuftoms  of  Wools  at 
the  Port  of  Southampton. 

Probably,  the  Cardinal  Jloppcd  by  that  Means  the   Mo- 
ney, he  had  lent  the  King, 


he  made  his  chief  Bufinefs.  He  it  was,  that  had  intro- 
duced to  Court,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  (4),  for  whom,  thu 
King  had  conceived  fo  ftrong  an  Affeition,  that  he  faw 
nothing  but  with  his  Eyes,  and  did  nothing  but  by  hi? 
Advice.  As  the  new  Favorite  wholly  owed  his  fortune 
to  the  Cardinal,  he  miffed  no  opportunity  to  infmtiate  to 
his  Mafter,  that  of  all  his  Subjects,  the  Cardinal  was  rm.'r 
fafely  to  be  trufted.  By  this' means,  he  daily  funk  the 
Duke  of  Gloce/hr' 's  Credit,  whofe  Counfels  were  alvv;,<  , 
directly  contrary  to  thofe  of  his  Enemy.  John  Kemp 
Archbifhop  of  Tori  and  Cardinal  (5),  was  alfo  a  Coun- 
fellor  entirely  devoted  to  the  Cardinal  of  JVincheJler,  and 
his  Inftrument  to  confirm  the  King  in  his  Sufpicions  of 
the  Duke  of  Glocefler.  Thus  thefe  three  Minifters,  being 
ftridly  united  together,  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  King  daily 
gave  his  Uncle  fome  frefh  Mortification.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  haughty  and  impatient  Temper  of  the  Duke 
of  Glocejler,  not  fuffering  him  to  bear  Indignities,  without 


...at 
complaining  and    threatening  the   Authors,    he    promoted 
VII.  That   he  had  the  Confidence  to   fummon  People    his  own  downfal,    by   the  continual  Faults  his  impatience 
before  him,  in  derogation  of  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,    caufed  him  to  commit, 
and  the  Authority  Royal.  In  September   this  Year,  the  Duchefs  of  York  was  de-  *'"*  tf 


He  did  this  probably,  as  Legate  :    But  he  could  not  do  it  livered  of  a  Prince,  whom  we    fhall  fee  hereafter    mount  Elw"d>' 

according  to  Law,  without  the  King's  Licence.  the    Throne  by  the  Name  of  Edward  IV  (6).  vlifof" 

John  V,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  dying  the  28th  of  Augufl   Vurk. 

VIII.  That  he  had  procured  from  Rome,  an  Exempti-  Francis  his  eldeft  Son,  fucceeded  him   in  the  Sovereignty 
on  for  hisDiocefe,  from  paying  Tenths  to  the  King  ;  and  of  that  Duchy  (7). 

thereby,  given  a  pernicious  Example-  to  the  reft  of   the         The  Year  1443,  began  with  a  private  Negotiation  be-     , u- 

Bifhops.  tween  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  °The  Duke  7««  i»- 

IX.  That  he  had  been  inftrumental  in  reconciling  the  finding  the  Affairs   of  the  two  Kings  to  be  in  fuch  a  wav   "***"  En»" 
Duke    of  Burgundy,    to  King   Charles  and  the  Duke   of  as    not    likely   to    be    decided,  either  by  War  or    Peace'  Bm  "nt- 
Orleans,  to  the  great   prejudice  of  England.  thought    it    advifeable  to    fecure  himfelf,     by  a    feparate  M^Sbefct. 

X.  That  being  the  King's  AmbafTador  and  Plenipoten-  Truce  with   England.     He  was  not    pleafed  with  Kine  ^  Pub- 
tiary  to  treat  of  a  Peace,  he  had  font  the   Archbifhop  of  Charles  upon  feveral  Accounts,  too  tedious  to  be   related?  X1'  P'  '*' 
York  to   the  King,    to   perfuade  him  to  quit  the  Title  of  On  the  contrary,    he  had  reafon  to  fear,  Charles  was  re- 
King  of  France,  to  the  Difhonour  of  the  King,    and  his  conciled  to  him  only  out  of  Policy  ;  and  in  cafe  his  Af- 


illuftrious  Anceftors. 

XI.  That  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  Releafe,  had  been 
procured  by  his,  and  the  Duke  of  York's  Intrigues,  con- 
trary to  the  cxprefs  Order  of  the  late    King. 

XII.  That  being  Chancellor,  he  had  himfelf  purchaf- 
ed  Crown-Lands,  inftead  of  preventing  fuch  Alienations, 
according  to  the  Duty  of  his  Office. 

XIII.  That  by  commiffioning  fuch  Officers  only  in 
the  Army,  as  were  his  Creatures,  he  had  been  the  Caufe 
of  all  the  LofTes   fuftained  in  France. 

XIV.  That   he  had  fold   Captains    Commiflions,    and 


fairs  fhould  once  be  reftored,  might  refume  his  old  En- 
mity againft  him.  For  this  caufe  chiefly,  he  judged  it 
againft  his  Intereft,  to  aflift  him  any  longer  to  finifh  a 
War,  the  profperous  IfTue  whereof  might  render  him  too 
powerful.  Thefe  Confiderations  induced  him  to  give  his 
Duchefs  full  Power,  to  conclude  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land a  general  Truce,  for  all  their  refpeclive  Dominions. 
The  former  concerned  only  the  Trade  between  Eng- 
land, and  the  Low-Countries  ;  but  thisj  figned  the  23d 
of  April,  included   Burgundy,  and  all    the  Duke's  Territo- 


The  Cardi- 
nal is  ac- 
quitted. 


ries  in  general.  It  was  to  laft  till  one  of  the  Parties 
thereby,  introduced  into  the  King's  Service,  fuch  as  were  fhould  put  an  end  to  it ;  in  which  Cafe,  the  other  was 
incapable   of  doing  their   Duty.  to  have  three  Months  notice. 

The    Blockade    of  Dieppe  was   ftill  continued,     in   ex-  Charles 
Thefe    Accufations  were    read    in   Council.     But   the     pe£tation   of   Supplies  from  England,  to  prefs  the   Town-'"''"'' 
Council,  for  fome  time,  had  confiftcd   only  of  the   Car-     more  vigoroufly.     Charles  perceiving,  it  would  be  in  crreat  %."„"" 

Dieppe. 

(1)  To   Roan,  fays  Hall,  fol.  141  j    and    Stmt,  p.   382. 

(»)  At  the  fame  time  Robtrt  Lord  rVil/ougbiy,  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  created  about  thk  time  Earl  of  Dcrfct,  entered  the  Country  about  Amiens 
with  a  large  Army,  and  committed  great  Deviations  ;  as  Richard  Duke  of  Tori,  and  Join  Beaufort  Earl  of  Sonrfit.  did  in  Arm  and  Maine'. 
Hall,  fo|.    141.  ' 

(3)  Lending  him   four  thoufand    Pounds,    upon    Jewels    piaifcd  at  twenty   two    thoufand    Marks,  which  he  kert;   as  the   Article  at  lenc'h  hath    :l 
See  Hall,   foL  142. 

(4)  William  de  la    Pole. 

1440,  to  take  upon  him  u.at  Dignity  ; 


(<)   Promoted  10  the  Caidinallhip  by  Eu-miui  IV,   in  1431.   Rafin.     King  Henry  gnnt'd  h'm  a  Licence 
whereby   it   fecms   that  he    was  then  out    newly   promoted  thereto.     See   Rymer's  Fued.  Tom.    10.  p.  75S. 

(6)  Xandfcrd  lays,    he   was  born   on  April    iQ.    1441,  at   Roan.     Genial,  p.  403. 

(7)  This  Year  a  Parliament  me:  at  Weflminjlcr  on  January  v$,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  crafted.  That  no  Cultomers  or  Searcher 
ftail  havo  a  Ship  of  his  own,  me  Merchandize,  keep  a  Wh.rt,  or  Inn,  or  te  a  Faflor  :  And  that,  in  ordu  to  avoid  the  many  Frauds  which  would 
na-uraUy  cn:ae   tr»»m   ciierHS.      See   StatHttl, 
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14  +  3.      danger,    if  not   relieved  before  the  Arrival  of  the   Englijh 
Troop?,     refolvcd   at   Lift  to  fend    the    Dauphin    his     Son, 
who  preffed   him    to  commit    this  Expedition   to  his  care. 
It   was   however  with  unwillingnefs,  that  he  granted    him 
this  Favor.     He  was  not  only  afraid   to  truft   out  of    his 
Sight    tiiis  young  Prince,    who    had    feveral  Times   given 
Proofs  of  a  turbulent   Spirit,  but    moreover,     did  not   care 
to   afford   him    opportunities    of  acquiring  Glory.     Thefe 
Confiderations,    however,    gave  place  to  the    Neceffity  of 
relieving:  Dieppe,  which  was  reduced  to  Extremity,  by  an 
eitrht    Months    Blockade.      The    Dauphin   departed    from 
Giiienne,    with  four   thoufand  Horfe,  and  marched  towards 
i^vajJfrniWji.     When    he  came   within   Sight  of  Dieppe,    he 
tbe  Blockade  eaiily   f;;w,  the  Fort  of  Charles- Me/nil,  where   the    Eng- 
of  ir-ppe.    ij^  j]aj    fortified   themfelves,   was  impregnable   on  the  Side 
PDwiir   Ilext  tlie   Country  ;  and  therefore,  without  hefitation,  re- 
folved  to  enter  the    Town,  and,    in   fpite  of  the  Enghjh, 
executed    his     Dcfign.     Hardly   was    he    entered,    when 
without  giving  them  time  to  come  to   themfelves,  he  fal- 
lied    out  "with  ail   his    Tioops,  and   {formed  the  Fort  on 
the  Side    next    the    Town.      He  was  thrice  repulfed,  but, 
the  fourth  time,  carried  it    Sword  in  Hand.      The  Enghjh 
finding  they  were    unable    to  continue  the  Blockade,  after 
the   luis  of.  their  Fort,  raifed    it,  and   retired  in  good  Or- 
■rbeDuleofd"-      John   Duke  of  .Wr/rf  ( 1 ),  arrived  five   Days  after, 
s..n  1   t      with     a    Reinforcement     of     five      thoufand     Men     (2). 
'"       Had  lie  came  fooncr,  the  Dauphin  would  not  perhaps   have 
performed  thi&Enterprize  with  fo  much  Honour.     As  the 
Duke    found  'the    Blockade   raifed,     he   could   do    nothing 
more    than     ravage    Part    of     the   Enemies  Country  (3), 
after  retaking  fome  Caifles  in  Normandy, 
ihc  Earl  of      After  the  Dauphin's  Departure,  Charles,    at  laft,  quitted 
Am    „■•:'    Guienne,  and  came  to   Tours,   where    he    diverted    himlelf 
'       '        .  after  the  Fatigues  of   the  War.     But  his   Pleafures    were 
C    .  n -■■'■       fomewhat  difturbed,    by  the  News  of  the  Earl  of  Armag- 
V.  Daniel     nac  taking  Aims,  and  feizing  that   Part  of    the  Earldom 
of  Coiuinge,    of    which,     he   had    been   lately  difpoffeffed. 
The  voluptuous  Life  Charles   led  at    Tours,  was    fo    allu- 
ring,  that   he  could  not  refolve  to  interrupt    his    Fleafures 
fo  foon.     He  waited  till  the  Dauphin's   return,  and,  as  he 
had  gallantly  behaved  in    the  Affair  of  Dieppe,    fent  him, 
immediately    after  his    Arrival,     to   chaftife    the    Earl   of 
The  Dm-     Armagnac.     Upon  the  Dauphin's  Approach,  the  Earl  faw 
pbinouts      himfclf  defertcd  by     all  his   Friends,    and   unfupported  by 
^    the  ingiijh,  though  the  King   was  affianced  to  his  Daugh- 
Hall.       '    ter.     So,    the    Dauphin    with  cafe  became  mafter  of  Ro- 
vergnc,  and  of  all,    in  general,  that   belonged  to  the.  Earl, 
who   had    nothing  left,     but  the    little  Town   of  Lijle   en 
Jourdain,    about     twelve    Miles     from     Touloufe.       The 
Main  I'm    Dauphin   held   it  long    befieged    in  vain.     At   length,  de- 
Prifoi'o  ty    fpairing  of  putting  an  honorable  end  to  the  Siege,  he  art- 
' ""■''     fullv  drew  the  Earl  to  a  Conference,  upon  the  .promife  of 
a   fafe    Conduct,     and    when   he  had    him    in   his  Power, 
fent    him  to  the  King   his  Father,    who  made  no    fcruple 
to    detain  him  (4.).     Two    Years  after,     he  reftored    him 
his  Territories,     at  the   Requeft  of  the   Kings  of  Cajlile, 
and  Navarre,    who  interceeded  in  his   Behalt. 

The  Earl  of  Armagnac's  Misfortune,  caufed  the  King 
and  Council  of  England,  to  grow  cold  with  refpedt  to  the 
Marriage,  of  which,  there  was  no  further  Talk.  It  was 
not  fcrupled,  to  put  that  Affront  upon  an  unfortunate 
Prince,   who  was  unable  to  be  revenged  (5). 

Since  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  feparate  Truce  with  Hen- 
ry, the   French  were   not    fo  eager   to  continue  the   War. 
King'  «rt     The  truth  is,     they  had    no  lefs   need  of  Repofe  than  the 
EngVJh.      France  was    utterly    ruined,   by    this    fatal  War, 


tomlefs  Gulf,  from  whence  it  never  returned.  In  a  1444. 
word,  the  King  was  no  Warrior,  and  his  Council  con- 
fided, for  the  moft  Part,  of  Eccleiiaiticks,  introduced  by 
the  Cardinal  of  H'inchejler,  to  ftrengthen  his  Party. 
The  Council  was  very  fenfible,  the  Continuance  of  the 
War  would,  by  no  means,  recommend  them  to  the  Peo- 
ple. As  the  War  had,  for  fome  time,  been  difadvantagi- 
ous  to  England,  it  was  natural  to  throw  the  Blame,  upon 
thofe  that  fat  at  the  Helm,  rather  than  upon  the  King, 
who  only  approved  of  what  was  fuggefted  by  his  Mini- 
fters.  The  Duke  of  Glocejler  alone  was  of  Opinion, 
that  frefh  Efforts  fhould  be  made,  to  take  the  Advantage 
of  King  Charles's  Weaknefs,  and  of  the  late  Truce  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  But  this  Prince  was  no  longer 
in  Vogue,  nor  were  his  Counfels   regarded. 

Thefe    Confiderations,    which    were  very   weighty  on  * "  agreed 
both  Sides,    prevailed  at  length    with    the  two  Kings,    to  Zl]"' Truce 
hearken  to  the   Inftances  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,    who  at  Tours, 
preffed  them  to  confent  to   a  Truce,  in  order  more  calm-  Moaftrelefc 
Iy  to  endeavour    a  Peace.     It  was  agreed,  the  Negotiation  A^  \,*j 
fhould  he  at  Tours,  where  King    Charles  refided,    though  xi.  p.  4.9, 
by   that,  the    Englijh  feemed    to  be   going  to  beg  it.     At  &c- 
any   other  time,     the    bare  propofal  of  treating  at  Tours, 
would  have    been    fufficient  for   a  Rupture  ;    but  Henry's 
Council   were    not   fo  nice.     They   were   for    having     a 
Truce  at    any  rate,    and    nothing    appeared    difhonorable 
to  attain   that  end.     We  fhall  even  fee  prefently,  that  al- 
moft  eve-ry  thing   was  fettled   in  private,  before   the  Am- 
bafladors    fet  out  for   Tours.     This  Truce,  which  feemed 
to  be   founded   on   the   publick   Good,    was   properly    de- 
figned   only  for   the    Support  of   the  Minifters,    who    had 
nothing  lefs  in    View,    than    the    Kingdom's    Advantage. 
Henry   underftood  nothing   of    it,    but  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be   guided,  according  to  Cuftom,  by  his  Counfellors,  who 
made  him  believe,  they  had    his  Intereft   at  Heart,    when 
in  reality  they  were  working  only  for   themfelves. 

William  de  la  Pole  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was    appointed   head  <TbL^J  °f 
of  this  Embaffy  (6).     The  Earl  had   more  Reafons    than  0f  ,le £„\. 
one    to    defire   this   Office,    as    will     be    feen    prefently.  baffy. 
Mean  while,  as  he   was  not   ignorant   how  ticklilh  a  Step  Hr  "a'ca"- 
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which    hr.d   Lifted  thirty  Years,  without  Interruption,    and 


ft    us   of  a 
face.  ' 

Du  r.Ilet.  by  the  inteftine  Troubles,  raifed  feveral  Years  before 
the  breach  of  the  Truce,  by  the  Quarrel  between  the 
Houfes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  Princes  and  great 
Men,  were  difheartened  at  the  Fatigues  and  Loffes,  they 
fo  long  fuifained.  The  Country  and  Towns  were  be- 
come defolate ;  France,  thougli  generally  well  peopled, 
could  no  longer  find  Soldiers.  Beiides,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  had  promifed  to  ufe  his  utmoft  Endeavours 
to  procure  a  Peace,  being  willing  to  keep  his  word, 
never  ceafed  to  follicite  King  Charles  upon  that  head. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  preffed  him  likewife  on  his  Part, 
and  the  whole  Kingdom  in  general,  ardently  wifhed  to 
fee  a  CefTation  of  fo  many  Calamities.  In  England,  a 
Peace  was  no  lefs  earneftly  defired.  All  the  Money 
levied  there,    was  fwallowed  up  in    France,  as  in    a  bot- 


he  was  going  to  make,  and  how  liable  to  be  ftridtly  in-  the  Matter. 
quired  into,  he  prefented  to  the  King  s  Petition,  which,  February, 
probably,  had  been  concerted  with  the  principal  Members  ^  Pub' 
of  the  Council.  He  fhowed  in  this  Petition,  a  great 
Scruple  with  regard  to  his  Inftru£tions,  pretending  they 
were  beyond  his  Capacity,  though,  it  is  likely,  he  was 
himfelf  the  Author.  Then,  he  modeftly  begged  to  be 
eafed  of  the  burthen  of  the  Negotiation  ;  or  at  leaft,  if 
the  King  did  not  think  proper  to  grant  him  that  Favour, 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  fecure  him  againft  all  Imputation. 
Whereupon  the  King,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Council, 
caufed  to  be  drawn  an  authentick  Order,  to  execute  ful- 
ly, whatever  was  contained  in  his  Inftrucf  ions.  As,  pro- 
bablv,  this  Order  was  to  be  fhown,  only  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceffity, and  after  the  Execution,  the  King  faid  in  it,  that 
the  Inftrucfions  concerned  not  only  the  general  Good  of 
the  Kingdom,  but  alfo  his  own  Perfon  and  Marriage. 
A  clear  Evidence,  that  the  Marriage,  fpoken  of  p-refently, 
was  already  refolved. 

The    Ambafladors   of    England  being   come   to  Tours,  A  Truce  it 
entered  immediately  into  Negotiation  with  King  Charles's  c"",ui'd  <" 
Commiffioners,  concerning  a  Peace.     But  after  fome  mu-  ji,0pr.5',Q 
tual  and   fruitlefs  Propofals  ,    they    were    content    with  a  &c. 
Truce,  which    was   figned  the  28th  of  May,     It   was  to  Du  TllleI* 
commence  the   7th  of  July  (7)   this  Year,    and  end   the 
firft  of  April  1446. 

At   the  fame  time,    the    Truce   between  England  and  ^-  Pub' 
Scotland,  was  prolonged  at  Edinburgh  for  feven  Years,  to     '  p-  s  " 
begin   the   iff   of   May   1447,    which  was  the  Day,  the 
former  was  to  expire. 

The  Affair  of  the  Truce  with  France  being  ended,  the  Suffolk^™. 
Earl   of  Suffolk  propofed,  or    caufed    to   be    propofed,  the  M" a 
King's   Marriage   with  Margaret  of    Anjou,    Daughter  of  iel^r"ge. 
Rene  of    Anjou,     who  bore    the    Title  of  King  of  Sicily,  King  and 
after  the   Death    of  Lewis  III,    his  elder  Brother.     The  Ma5?»et  of 
Englijh  tax    the    Earl  of  Suffolk,    with    making  this  Pro-  MoiXelet. 
pofal   of  himfelf,    without   any  Authority  ;    but  we    have  Hall. 
feen  the  contrary    above.     Not    but  that,    probably,    he Stow- 
was  the  firft  Contriver,  but  he  had  taken  the   precaution 
to  procure  the    King's    Approbation.     He  was  willing  xoH"M'~ 
keep   in    his   prefent  Poft,    and   nothing  was  more  proper ':'""  ■*" "' 
to    fupport  him,  than  this  Marriage.     He    knew,     Henry 


fi  Rafin  fay!,  he  had  lately  fucceeded  his  Brother  Henry,  whereas  John  had  been  Earl  of  Scmerftt  ever  <incc  his  Brother  Benry"t  Death.  7  Hen.  5. 
f;bn  was   made  Duke  of  Semerftt,  11   Hen.  VI,  about   this  time.     See    Note,  p.   535. 

(2)  Six  thcufand,  lays  Monftrtlct,  tol.   194. 

(3)  -".'.j.a,   part  of   Brctagm,  &c.     Ibid. 

(4     I     del    pretence,  that   he  was   come   to  the    Dauphin   without    a   Safe-conduit-     P.   Daniel,  Tom.   VI.  p.    193- 

(c)  This  Vear,  on  Dicar.b.  1,  died  the  renowned  sir  Jcbn  Cornwall  Baron  of  Fanbcfe,  and  Loid  of  M-.lhroi  ;  mi  was  buried  in  a  Chapel,  fi  nod 
by  himfelf  in  the  Church-yard  r(   the  Friars- Preachers    near  Ludgare,    London.     Dut^dale's  Baron.    Vol-   II.  p.  213. 

(6  Together  vv.th  Dr.  Moltynt,  Keeper  of  the  Privy-Seal;  Robert  Lord  Root,  Sir  Thomas  Hon,  Rnbard  Andrew  the  K-no's  Secretary,  and  Jcbn 
TFen  i,  Efq;  Rymer')  Fad.  Tom.  II.  p.  6c.  The  Frencb  AmbafTidors  were,  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  Le-wil  dt  IS  zrbcls  Erul  ot  VcsdSm,  Peter  at 
Brett',   Steward    if       it  u,    and  Uartranl  Bcauriau    Lord  of  Preagnye.     Hall,  fol.    144. 

(7)  It  was  to  commence  at  Land,    'June    l  j  and  at  Sea,  July   1.     Sec  Rymer't    Fa-d.  Tom.   XX.     p.    64. 
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was  himfelf  incapable  of  governing  ;  and  confequently,  it 
could  not  be,  but  that  his  Minifters  would  be  liable  to 
Envy,  and  bear  the  blame  of  whatever  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  People.  In  this  belief,  he  fancied,  the  belt  way  to 
fupport  himfelf,  was  to  give  the  King  a  Wife,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  the  Kingdom  a  Governefs.  To  that  end, 
it  was  neceflary,  the  Princefs  who  was  to  mount  the 
Throne,  mould  be  of  an  underftanding,  proper  to  fupply 
the  defect  of  the  King  her  Spoufe,  and  of  a  Refolution, 
to  protect  the  Miniftry.  It  was  neceflary  moreover, 
that  Hie  mould  be  of  a  Rank  not  to  difparage  the  King, 
but  withal,  mould  have  no  ground  naturally  to  afpire  to 
fuch  a  Marriage ;  that  being  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the 
Managers,  fhe  might  be  always  ready  to  fupport  them. 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk's  aim  was  likewife  to  be  ftridtly 
united  with  the  Queen,  in  order  to  compleat  the  ruin  of 
the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  who  was  a  perpetual  Obftacle  to 
the  defigns  of  the  Miniftry.  All  thefe  requisites  were 
found  in  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Daughter  of  Rent  King  of 
Sicily,  and  Niece  of  the  Queen  of  France.  She  was  a 
Princefs  of  a  lively,  daring  Spirit,  of  great  Penetration, 
uncommon  Refolution,  and  not  to  be  frighted  by  oppo- 
fition  or  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marriage 
propofed  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  fo  advantagious,  that 
fhe  could  not  have  expefted  it,  without  the  Concurrence 
of  feveral  Circumftances  in  her  favour.  I  do  not  fpeak 
of  her  Birth,  which  certainly  was  illuftrious  enough  to 
give  her  a  pretenfion  to  this  Honour.  But  fhe  was  fo 
deftitute  of  the  Goods  of  Fortune,  that  her  Parents  could 
not  give  her  any  Dowry.  To  fupply  this  defect,  the  En- 
glijh  Minifters  extolled  her  noble  Qualities,  which,  they 
faid,  were  more  valuable  than  all  the  Money  in  the  world. 
But  they  chiefly  infinuated  to  the  People,  that  this  Prin- 
cefs being  Niece  to  the  Queen  of  France,  and  to  King 
Charles's  Favorite,  would  be  very  inftrumental  in  pro- 
curing a  Peace.  This  was  plainly  mowing  how  much 
He  engages  this  Peace  was  wanted.  Accordingly,  the  Court  of  France, 
'utZ'lZ  who  had  Perfea  Intelligence  of  what  palled  in  England, 
King  of  made  their  advantage  of  it,  by  ingaging  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
to  promife,  in  the  King's  Name,  to  deliver  Mans,  and 
the  whole  Province  of  Maine,  to  the  King  of  Sicily  ;  on 
condition,  he  fhould  prefent  them  to  Charles  of  Anjou 
his  Brother.  Thus,  inftead  of  receiving  Margaret's 
Dower,  Henry  purchafed  her  with  the  reftitution  of  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  Places  in  France,  or  rather,  with  the  whole 
Province  of  Maine. 

The  Terms  being  thus  fettled,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  re- 
turned to  England,  to  propofe  them  to  the  King,  and  caufe 
them  to  be  approved.  This  was  no  difficult  thing,  fince 
the  principal  Counfellors  were  in  the  Secret,  and  had  al- 
TbeDukt  of  ready  given  their  confent.  The  Duke  of  Glocejler,  who 
had  never  heard  of  it  before,  ftrongly  oppofed  it,  for  two 
Reafons  which  feemed  unanfwerable.  The  firft  w  is,  that 
the  King  being  already  engaged  to  the  Earl  of  Armagnac's 
Daughter,  it  would  be  very  difhonourable  to  violate  his 
Faith,  without  alledgingvtne  leaft  excufe.  The  fecond 
was  of  no  lefs  force,  namely,  that  Maine,  being  as  it  were 
the  Bulwark  of  Normandy,  could  not  be  abandoned,  with- 
out putting  Normandy  in  manifeft,  danger,  as  foon  as  the 
Truce  fhould  expire.  But  thefe  reafons  were  not  regard- 
ed. So,  by  the  advice  of  the  Council,  the  Kins;  impow- 
ered  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to  efpoufe  the  Princefs  Margaret 
in  his  Name. 

For  Joy  the  Marriage  was  concluded,  the  King  created 
the  Earl,  his  AmbafTador,  Marquifs  of  Suffolk,  and  upon 
"John  Holland  Earl  of  Huntington,  conferred  the  Title  of 
Duke  of  Exeter  ( 1 ).  At  the  fame  time  he  created  Hum- 
phrey Earl  of  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Henry 
de  Beauchamp,  Son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  Duke  of 
Warwick  (2). 
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ing's    Manizge    was    (btemnized    by   Pro-.y   at     144.4. 
Tours,    in    the   Prefcnce  of  King  Charles  and'    h's    ,yhoIe '"">'  «ir"« 
Court  (3),  in  a  fplendid  manner,  little  fuitable  to  the  pre-  ■'"; 
fent  Circumftances  of  the  two  Kings,    and  the  Indigence  tI  - 
of  the  new  Queen.  N>  vtrr.bcr. 

Though  the  Nuptials  were  celebrated  in  November,  the  H""' 
Qiieen   came  not  into  England  till  the  May  following  (4),  j'/j ,.-, 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  Month,   wis  folemnly  crown-  «■ 
ed.     She  was  no  fooner  with  the  King,   but  perceiving  his 
weaknefs,  fhe  ruled  him  with  an  abfolute  Sway.     By  that  "ow'wrf" 
means  the  Marquifs  of  Sifflk,  the  Cardinal  of  IVincheJler, 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  fork,  had  the  Tame  Credit  as  before 
the  King's  Marriage.      They  flood  in  need  of  the  Queen, 
as  flic  did  of  them,   fince  fhe  had   yet    no  other  Creatures, 
but  what   they  had  procured  her.     For  this  reafon,  a  very  A  League 
flridt  Union  was   formed  between  the  Queen  and  the  Mi-  "::"":/"*« 
nifters,  which  could  not  but  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Duke  oJ*Jj£ 
of  Glocejler,    whom  they  all  looked  upon  as  their  common 
Enemy. 

The  Trire  being. made  only  in  order  to  a  Peace,  this  Tbt  Tnuh 
whole  year  was   fpent   in  feveral  Negotiations,  concerning  Pnlmtei  "' 
the  time  and  place  of  a  new  Congrefs.     It  was  thought  "J^ftt, 
likewife,  that  an  Interview  of  the  two  Kings  might   pro-  tm  Kissp. 
mote  the  Conclufion  of  a  Peace      So  the  Minifters  of  both  Ad'  Hub- 
Courts  agreed,  that  the  two  Monarchs  fhould   meet  forr.e-  *','  ?'0j 
where  in   France  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  Henry  fhould  re-  "3.  "7, 
pair  to  Calais,  in  order  to  be  near  the  Place   to  be   chofen  ,21'  M6' 
for  the  Interview.     But  feveral  difficulties  occurring  about  j>.  97.'' 
the  choice  of  the  Place,   the  Truce  was  prolonged  till   No-  MooSUdet. 
vernier  the   1  ft,    1446. 

Henry  Chicheley,  who  held  the  See  of  Canterbury  thirty  John  Sl3f- 
years  (5),  died  this  year,  and  was  fuccceded  by  John  Staf-  *?{  An,' 
ford,  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  IVells.  ,'■'"'  £,y< 

The  Duke  of  York  having  no  farther  Bufinefs  in  Fra,.:e,      1 4  46.' 
came  into  England,    where  he   was   very  civilly   received    ^''tJut-f 
and  thanked  by   the   Court,    for  his  Services  to  the  State,  l-^  g 
The  King,  willing  to   fliew  his  Gratitude,  granted  him  a  'fFnnx 
Patent  to  be  Regent  of  France,  another  five  years.     We-,lrf-^' 
mall   fee  hereafter,  his   Enemies  would  not   fuiFer  him   tpajj.**"" 
enjoy  that  Dignity  fo  long. 

The  Parliament  which    met    the   beginning  of  the  year  •*  Xtijldf 
'446>  granted  the  King  a  confiderable  Subfidy,  for  a  y\-P""'ifir 
gorous  Profecution   of  the  war   in  France,   as  foon   as  the  Cotton"" 
Truce  was  expired  (6).      But  this  pietended  deilgn  of  con-  Abndg. 
tinuing  the  war,    was  only  a  decoy   to  draw  Money  from 
the  Parliament.      Inftead  of  Preparations  for  War,  Negoti- 
ations for  the  Interview  of  the  two  Kings,  and  for  a  Con- 
grefs of  Ambafladors   to  conclude  a  Peace,    were  zealoufly 
continued.     Mean  while  the  Truce  was  farther  prolonged  Truce  it 
to  April  the  ift,  1447.     This  fhews,  the  Council  intended  tr'> '"&<*• 
not   to    carry  on    the  war,     though    the   Parliament    was  ta'  Pub• 
called  on  that  pretence.     We  (hall  fee  prefentlv,  the  Truce  iL%',°$' 
was  again   prolonged,    and  interrupted   only   by   an  unex-  '49-155. 
pedted  Accident,    contrary  to  the  Intention  of  the  Enelilh  Mjnftrcict- 
Miniftry  (7). 

The   Parliament   might  eafily  have  perceived  the   De-  Ti'  Fjr/"- 
vices   made   ule  of  to  procure  Subfidies,     if  they  had   not  lit  Mai - 
voluntarily  fhut  their  own  Eyes.     This    was  one  of  thofe  F'fi.  cf 
Parliaments  that  are    managed,    as   it  is  but  too  often  the  l"£k 
cafe,  by  the  Intrigues  of  the  Court.     This  plainly  appear-  Cotton's 
ed,  in  a  Refolution   to  return  the  Marquifs  of  Suffolk  pub-  Ab'i<)£' 
hck  Thanks,  for  his   great  Service   to  the  Kingdom,    in 
negotiating  the  King's  Marriage  (X).     Mean  time,  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  to   the  King  or  State,  from  an  Alliance 
with  the  Family  of  the  moft  mortal  Fnemy  to  both,  had 
not  hitherto   been  perceived.     Neither  was  the  Parliament 
contented  with  this.      They  addrefled   the    King,  proving  Hall, 
him  to  reward    the   Marquifs  ;    and  even  granted    a  Sub- 
fidy (9)  on  purpofe  to  fatisty  him  for  the  Fxpences  of  his 
Embafly. 


(1)  The  King  granted  him  and  his  Heirs-male,  a  Place  and  Seat  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  Great  Councils,  next  to  the  Duke  of  Tptrk.  Rymer't  Feed. 
Tom.  11.  p.  49. 

(»)  He  alfo  granted  him  in  Reverfion,  from  the  death  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glocejler,  the  Ifles  of  Jtrjey,  Guernfty,  Serh,  Erm,  and  Aurer.ey  ;  as  aJfo  the 
Manor  and  Hundred  of  Bujtol ;  and  what  is  more,  he  was  crowned  King  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  by  King  Henry's  own  hand.  In  confideratio:)  of  his  Fa- 
ther's great  defcent,  the  King  granted  him  place  in  Parliament,  and  all  other  Meetings,  next  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  before  Humphrey  de  Stafford  Duke 
of  Buckingham  j  which  cccaliuning  great  Animofities  between  them,  by  a  fpecial  Act  made  in  Parliament,  it  was  eftabliftied,  that  they  iliould  have  Prece- 
dency by  Turns  yearly,  the  Duke  of  Warwick  to  begin  the  firft  year:  But  his  death,  Ihortly  after,  put  an  end  to  this  miner.  Dugdaic't  Baron.  Vol.  I. 
p.  248.     Stows  Ann.  p.   3S4. 

(3)  In  the  pretence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleant  and  Brctagne,  of  feven  Earls,  twelve  Baron.-,  twenty  Biihops.befides  Knight- 
and  Gentlemen  innumerable.     Hall,   fol.    148.     Monflrelet,   Vol.  III.   fol.    I,  2. 

(4)  Hall  fays,  flie  landed  at  Portjmtutb  in  April.  The  Marriage  Solemnity  was  performed  at  Southwick  in  Hampfhire,  on  April  22  ;  af:e:  which  the 
came  to  London,  and  was  crowned,  fol.   148.     Stow't  Ann.  p.   384. 

(5)  He  was  Archbiihop  but  twenty -nine  years,  and  died  April  it.  1443.  His  SuccelTbr  John  Stafford  was  a  Eaftard,  as  were,  in  the  next  Century, 
Tonjlal,  Gardiner,  2nd  Bonner.  The  faid  Archbiihop  Chicheley  founded  All-Sauls  College  in  Oxjird ;  as  alio  Bernard  College,  now  incorporated  into  St.  Jebts  . 
in  the  fame  Univerfity.     StoivsAnn.   p.   3S3. 

(6)  This  Parliament  met  slffe/lminjler,  on  Ftb.  25.  1445,  and  was  at  feveral  times  prorogued  to  Jan.  24,  1446.  It  granted  the  King  a  Tenth  and  a 
half,  and  a  Fifteenth  and  a  half,  except  five  thoufand  Pounds  allowed  to  poor  wafted  Towns.  They  alio  granted  Tunnage  and  Poundage  as  before  on  De- 
nizens, but  double  on  Aliens  :  And  gave  a  Subfidy  of  thirty  lour  Shillings  and  Four  pence  on  Denizens,  ar.d  fifty  three  Shillings  en  Aliens,  for  every  Sack. 
of  Wool,  lor  four  years.  Cotton  s  Abridg.  p.  629,  630.  In  this  Parliament  it  was  enacled,  That  to  prevent  upprelTun,  and  exactions,  no  Man  insula  be 
Sheriff'  or  Under-sheriff,  above  one  year,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  two  hundred  Pounds.     Statutes. 

(7)  All\>  this  year,  on  Augufl  1  7,  a  twelve  years  Truce  was  concluded  between  England  and  Flanders.     Rymcr's  fad.  Tom.   II..  p.   131,140. 

(8)  On  June  2,  in  the  firft  Scllion  of  this  Parliament,  he  openly,  eloquently,  and  boldly  declared,  what  pain  and  diligence  he  haJ  tak^n  -n  France,  a< 
well  in  concluding  the  Truce,  as  in  making  the  Marriage  between  his  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  the  Lady  Margaret,  Trie  like  Speech  he  m  de  the 
next  day  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  j  whereupon  it  was  voted,  that  his  labour  and  oiligence  fbould  be  recoided  in  the  Roi  s  of  this  Parliament,  not  on.y 
for  the  Honour  of  him  and  his  Family,  but  alio  lor  his  acquittal  and  dikharge.     Hall,  fol.  149, 

(9)  A  whole  Fifteenth.     Hall,  fol.   14S. 
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The  Queen,  the  Cardinal  of  TFincbeJhr,  the  Marquifs 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  reft  of  that  Party,  finding  themfelves 
fufficiently  eftablifhed,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
Parliament  fo  much  at  their  devotion,  began  to  contrive 
the  ruin  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  who  was  ever  formida- 
ble to  them.     The  People,  for  the  moft  part,  were  in  his 


lowed  to  keep  any  of  his  Domefticks.  To  give  a  plau- 
fible  colour  to  this  fevere  ufage,  Care  was  taken  to  pub- 
lifh,  that  he  was  accufed  of  confpiring  to  kill  the  King, 
in  order  to  feize  the  Crown  ;  and  with  an  armed  Force, 
to  deliver  his  Duchefs  out  of  Kenelworth  Caflle,  where  file 
was  imprifoned.     The  firft  of  thefe  Accufations  found  no 


'44/" 


intereft.     Befides,  as  hitherto  he  was  prefumptive  Heir  of     Credit   at  all  with  the    People.     On  the  contrary,  there: 
the  Crown,  they  had  reafon  to  fear,  in  cafe  he  fhould  one     was  prefentiy  a  Commotion   in  the  City  in  his  favour,  but 


Hill. 


day  mount  the  Throne,  he  would  call  them  to  an  ac 
count.  Their  firft  ftep  was  to  remove  him  from  the 
Council  To  give  fome  colour  to  this  Injuftice,  Perfons 
were  fuborned  to  accufe  him  of  divers  Crimes,  the  prin- 
cipal whereof  was,  that  being  Protector  of  the  Realm,  he 
had  put  feveral  to  death  by  his  own  Authority  (i),  and 
aggravated  the  Condemnation  of  many  others.  Upon  thefe 
Accufations,  about  which  a  great  noife  was  made,  he  was 
fummoned    before    the    Council.     But   he   cleared   himfelf 


which  was   foon  appeafed.      As  the  People  thought  linn  in- 
nocent,   they  imagined  he  would  clear  himfelf  from  thefe, 
as   he  had  from  the  former  Charges.     But  he  was  allowed 
neither    time  nor  opportunity   to   make  his  Defence.     On  ;•,  u  found 
the   morrow,  he  was  found   dead  in  his  bed,  without  any  dmdtnbu 


the    People 


Bed. 
Hall. 


figns  of  Violence  on   his   Body.       However, 
were  convinced    he     was    murdered.     Some  fay,     he  was 
fmothered  between  two  Feather-beds  ;    and  others,  that  he 
underwent  the   fame  fate  with    Edward  II.     To  remove  His  Bnij 
with  fuch  Evidence,  from  all  that  was  laid  to  his  Charge,     thefe  Sufpicions,  his   Body   was  fhewn  to  both    Houfes   of "epfcdn 
that  the   Council,    though   entirely  compofed  of  his  Ene-     Parliament  (4),    and  expofed,    for  fome   days,    to  publick  "'""' 
mies,  thouo-ht   not  fit  to  profecute  him  thereon.     It  is  not     View.     But  a  Man   mult  have  been  very  bold,  to  charge 
in  England  as  in  other  Countries,  where  the   Lives  of  the     with  this  Murder,  thofe   that  were  confidered   a.;  the  Au- 
Subjects   depend   in  fome  meafure  on  the  Will   of  the  So-     thors.     Thefe  were  no  lefs  than   the  Managers  of  the  Af- 
vereign,    who  appoints  fuch  Commiffioners  as   he  pleafes,     fairs  of  the  Kingdom,  who,  in  facrificing  the  firft  Prince 
to  profecute   thofe  he    has  a   mind   to  deftroy.     To  take     of  the  Blood  to  their  Malice  and  Vengeance,  plainly  fhewed, 
away  the  Duke  of  Gioccjler's  Life   in  a  legal  manner,   he     what  Enemies  of  an   inferior  rank  were  to  expedt. 
muft  have  been  tried  by  his  Peers.     But  his  Enemies  were         Mean  while,  to  make  good,  in    fome  meafure,  the  Im-  u"  D"m' 
well  aware,  how  great  foever  their   Credit  might  be,  the     peachment  againft  the  deceafed,  feveral   of  his  DdiAefticicsV^™/* 
Body  of  the  .Nobility  was   not  fo  corrupted,    as  to  hope  to     were  apprehended,  and  accufed  of  being  in  the  Plot  to  kill  Ui^b  frea- 
caule  the  firft  Prince  of  the  Blood   to  be  condemned,  upon     the    King.     Whereupon  they   were  all   fentenced  to  die,/"- 
forged   Crimes.     Mean  while,  this   Proceeding   fo  moved     by  Judges  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  King's  CommiiTion,  X|.'P  i7°g. 
the  Londoners,    that  nothing   was  heard,  but  Piaifes  of  the     of  whom  the  Marquifs  of  Suffolk  was  chief.      But,  though  Ibe  King 
Duke  of  Glocejler,  and  Curfes  againft  thofe   who  governed     the  Crime   for  which  they  were  condemned   was  tiie  moi\tard'""tb'm 
in  the  King's  Name.     Thefe  Murmurs,  which  were  plain     heinous,    the   King    pardoned    them    all    without    excep- 


Indications    of  the   People's  Affedion    for  the  Duke,  con-     tion 


This  A<5t  of  Grace  was  founded  upon   the  con- 


vinced his   Enemies,   there    was  no   Medium  between  his     fideration  of  Good-Friday,  and  the  Affmr.pthn  of  the  Virgin, 


with  the  like  pious  and  religious  Motives.  This  gives 
occaiion  to  prefume,  thefe  People  were  bribed  to  confels- 
themfelves  guilty,  upon  affurance  of  their  Pardon.  How- 
ever this  be,  there  was  no  enquiry  made  after  the  fudden 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejler.  Nay,  it  was  pretended, 
he    was  notorioufiy  guilty   of  the  Crime,    for  which    his 


His  Ruin      and   their  Ruin.     Accordingly,  without  further  Conhdera- 

ditcrmmtd.  t[otTj  they  refolved  to  difpatch  him  out  of  the  way.  The 
Queen,  who  was  of  a  bold  and  enterprizing  Genius,  was 
the  Perfon  that  firft  encouraged  this  Refolution.  At  leaft, 
the  Hiftorians  infinuate  as  much,  if  they  have  not  ex- 
prefsly  faid  it.    And  indeed,  the  Miniftry  would  never  have 

ventured  upon  fuch  an  Action,  without  having  her  at  their  Domefticks    were    condemned,    though    they    had    never 

head.  been  confronted   with  him.     But  as  thefe  Domefticks  were 

h  was  not  poftible,  as  was  obferved,  to   put  this  Prince  not   thofe   whom   lie  moft   trufted,    nor  even  fome  of  uhe 

1 1*/","    to  death,    by    the  ufual   courfe  of  Juftice  ;    and   it  would  principal,    it  could  not  be  thought,    that  he  would    have 

m'nt  iT'lZ  have   been  very  dangerous   to   murder    him   openly.     His  been  fo  imprudent,  as  to  make  them  his   Inftruments,  or 
<•  Enemies  were  bent  to  deftroy  him,  but  would  conceal  the  communicate  to  them  fuch  a  defign,  if  he  had  really  con- 
hand  that  fhould  give  the  blow.     To  execute  their  defign  ceived  it. 

with  all  poffible  Secrecy,  they  devifed  a  Means,  counten-  The  Outrage  exercifed  upon  a  Prince  of  this  Character,  Hatred  of 

anced,  if  not  contrived,  by  the  Queen.     This  was,  to  ac-  fo   univerfally   beloved  and   efteemed  by   the  People,  drew  '*'  P"P1' 

cufe  him  of  fome  Crime,  in  order   to  have  a  pretence  to  upon  the  Queen  and  the  Minifters  an   almoft  univerfal  ha-  ZZ"i' Ind 

imprifon  him,  and   then  their  Plot  might,  with  great  pri-  tred,  which  time  could   never  efface.     The  Queen   efpeci-  minify. 

vacy  and  eafe,  be  accomplifhed.     For  this  purpofe,  jt  was  ally  was  publickly  charged  with  the  murder,  and  the  refperfl 

rumoured,  that  a  very  important  Affair  required  the  fpeedy  due  to  her  was  not  capable  of  bridling   People's  Tongues, 

meeting  of  a  Parliament.     Accordingly,  one  was  called  for  This  however   is   the  very  Queen,  whom  the  French  load 

the  February  following  (2).     In  the  mean  time,  the  Queen  with  exceflive  Commendations,    probably   becaufe  fhe  was 

and   Miniftry  affe&ed   to  load  the  Duke  of  Ghccjler  with  of  the  Royal   Family  of  France.     It  is  true,    they    very 

Honours  and  CareiTes,  not  to  infpire  him  with  Confidence,  (lightly  pafs  over   the   Duke  of  Gloccfter'%  death,    without 
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but  with  Sufpicions.  They  would  have  been  glad  at  his 
abfenting  himfelf,  or  taking  fome  other  Courfe,  that  would 
have  given  them  an  Advantage  againft  him.  To  that  end, 
they  endeavoured,  by  fecret  Emiffaiies,  to  terrify  him,  in 
warning  him  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  and  hinting  a  defign 
to  accufe  him  before  the  Parliament  of  fundry  Crimes  and 
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endeavouring  to  juftify  her.  As  for  the  King,  very  likely, 
he  was  not  confulted  in  this  infamous  Action.  But  whe- 
ther he  did  not  fo  much  as  fufpeet  the  Authors  of  the 
murder,  or  had  not  the  Courage  to  punifh  them,  he  can 
in  fome  meafuie  be  excufed  only  on  account  of  his  natural 
weaknefs.  I  cannot  leave  this  Subject,  without  remark- 
Mildemeanors  ;  and  that  every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  ing,  how  fhort-fighted  human  Policy  is.  The  Queen  and  „  .. 
Condemnation  ;  that  St.  Edmunds-bury  was  purpofely  cho-  the  reft  of  the  Duke  of  Gioccjler's  Enemies  thought,  his  f0j.  jCI% 
fen  for  holding  the  Parliament,  as  a  Place  more  proper  for  death  had  fecured  them  from  all  oppofition.  But  by 
this  defign  than  London,  where  he  was  fupported  by  the  the  juft  Judgment  of  God,  the  Duke's  death  was  the 
People.  All  this  was  only  to  induce  him  to  withdraw,  very  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  all  that 
and   thereby  give   himfelf  fome  appearance  of  truth  to  the     were  concerned.     The  Duke  of  York  thereby  faw  himfelf 

at  liberty  to  affert  his  Claim  to  the  Crown,  a  Claim 
which  occafioned  Torrents  of  EngUJli  Blood  to  be  fheJ, 
and  of  which  doubtlefs  he  would  never  have  thought,  if 
there  had  been  fuch  a  Competitor  as  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
cejler (6). 

When  this  Tragedy  was  acting  in  England,  the  Nego-  „,  „. 
nations  for  a  Peace  were  carrying  on  in  trance.     .But  as prolonged. 


Calumnies,  wherewith  it  was  intended  to  blacken  him. 
But  as  he  knew  his  own  Innocence,  he  would  not,  by  ab- 
fenting himfelf,  give  occafion  to  the  World,  to  believe  him 
guilty.  However,  he  could  not,  after  all,  avoid  falling 
into  his  Enemies  Snares. 

1  he   firft  day  of  the  Seffion,  the  Duke  was  apprehend- 
ed (3),  and  put  into  clofe  Confinement,  without  being  al- 


(1)  That  he  hid  caufed  Men  adjndgrd  rodie,  to  be  put  to  othet  Execution  thin  the  Law  of  the  Land  had  ordered  or  afligncd.     Hstt,  fol.   iei. 

(l)  It  was  fumm»ned  tirlt  to  meet  at  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  ordered  to  be  at  St.  Eamur.dibury  j  where  it  accordingly  met  on  February  10.  Ccltcn'i 
Abridg     p.    637-. -g  1  +  . 

(X)    r'Y   'Jot"  t-i'd  Vifcount  Beaumont,  then   High-Conftable,   Humphrey  Stafford  Duke   of  BuMrgbam,   tec.     Hall,  fol.    151. 

(4)   As  though  he  had  died  of  the  Palfy  or  an  lmp..fr.hume.      Ibid.      Stem's  Ann.   p-   3S6. 

(c.)  Of  thirty  two  that  were  attached,  five  were  drawn  to  lybum,  hanged,  let  down  alive,  ftrpt  naked,  marked  with  a  Knife  to  be  quartered,  and  then 
a  Pad  n  was  fhewn  for  their  Lives.     Ibid.     Rymer's  Feed.   Tom.    II.   p.   178. 

(6)  His  E"dy  was  carried  to  St.  Albans,  where  a  noble  Monument,  afterwards  erefted  to  his  Memory,  (fill  remains  in  the  Conven'ual  Church.  The 
Vau't  wherein  his  Body  was  deponted,  and  the  exaft  Place  of  which  was,  it  fecms,  then  unknown,  was  dilcovered  in  the  late  Queen  Anne's  Reign.  He 
wa<  called,  The  Good  Duke  of  Glocejler.  Having  had  his  Education  in  Ballot  College,  he  became  a  great  proficient  in  Learning,  and  was  a  great  favourer 
of  1-arned  Men.  He  laid  the  firfi  foundation  of  the  famous  Library  at  Oxford,  fince  known  by  ihe  name  of  Bodtnan,  from  Sir  'Ibtmos  Bodley,  \y  wh  m 
it  was  wonderfully  ircrra'ed.  Sir  'liomas  Moor  gives  an  inftanee  of  this  Duke's  Sagacity.  The  King  coming  one  time  in  progrefs  to  St.  Albans,  a  Beggar, 
born  blind,  as  he  faid,  recovered  h'slight  at  the  Shrine  of  St.  Atbjn.  The  M'racle  being  n  )iled  about,  the  Duke  bemg  there  with  the  King,  defired  to  fee 
h  m  :  The  Beggar  being  brought,  ne  asked  him  whether  he  was  horn  blind  ?  He  anfwered,  Yes  truly.  And  can  yen  now  lee,  fays  the  Duke  .'  Yes,  1  thank 
Cod,  and  St.  yilbin,  replies  the  Beggar.  Tell  me  then,  fays  the  Duke,  of  what  colour  is  my  Gown  ?  The  B-ggar  readily  told  fiim  tile  Colour.  And 
whal  colour,  f'ys  the  Duke,  is  fuch  a  one's  Gown  ?  The  Beggar  likewile  told  him  ;  and  lb  of  frveral  others.  You  counterfeit  Knave,  fays  the  Duke,  how 
came  you  that  were  born  blind,  and  could  not  lee  AH  now,  fo  luddenly  to  know  the  dift'trence  of  Colours  ?  And  thereupon,,  infleid  of  an  Aim',  ordered  him 
to  be  let  in  the  Stocks. 
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great  difficulties  occurred  concerning  the  projected  Inter- 
view of  the  two  Kings,  the  Truce  was  further  prolong- 
ed to  "January  the  iff,    1448. 

Mean  time,  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  received  from  the  Duke  her  Husband,  prolonged 
joj'hnnland  the  Truce  with  England  till  1459,  on  condition  that, 
alongid.  which  of  the  two  Princes  fhould  delire  to  break  it,  fhould 
give  the  other  twelve  months  notice.  After  that,  a  new 
Treaty  was  made,  AJay  the  4th,  whereby  both  Parties  a- 
greed,  that  the  Truce  fhould  not  be  broke  within  the 
iirir  four  Years. 
.tDcathtf  The  Cardinal  of  Winchejler,  one  of  the  principal  Au- 
Cardmui  lnors  of  the  Duke  of  Gloce/ler's  death,  enjoyed  but  one 
month  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his  Enemy's  Fall  ( 1 ).  He  was 
a  Prelate  much  more  proper  tor  the  World  than  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  lie  remained,  to  his  laft  breath, 
attached  to  the  former.  He  is  faid  to  die  in  a  fort  of  a 
Paffion,  that  his  Riches  were  not  capable  of  exempting  him 
from  the  common  Fate  of  all  Mankind,  and  to  fee  him- 
felf  thereby  upon  a  level  with  the  moft  miferable. 

Mean   while,  the   People   perceiving,  the  time   defigned 
for  procuring  a  Peace  was  fpent  in  vain,  loudly  murmured 
tgnimfi  Suf-  againft   the  Marquifs  of  Suffolk.     It  was  openly   faid,    he 
had   betrayed  the  King    and    the   State  ;  that   his   Treaty 
with  the  French    tended  only  to   a   Truce   deftrutflive  to 
England,  as  it  afforded  the  Enemy  time  to  fortify  himfelf ; 
that  he  had  ingaged  to  deliver  Afaine  to  the  French,  in  or- 
der to  marry  the  King  to  a  Princefs,  who  had  given  fen- 
iible  proofs  of  the   Calamities   the  Englljl)  were  to   expecft 
under  her  Government.     Thefe  murmurs  were  fo  publick, 
that  the  Marquifs  could  not  help   taking  notice  of  them  ; 
and  in  order  to  lilence  them,  requefted  the   King   to    hear 
his  defence,  that    he    might    fatisfy  him  of  his  Innocence. 
Whereupon  the  King  fet   him   a  day  to  clear  himfelf,  and 
heard  him  in  his  own  Apartment,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral 
Eords,  none  of  whom  were  there  with  a   defign  to  refute 
him.      He   related    all  he  had  done   in  France,  and   could 
bi$  defence    eafily  juftify   himfelf,  lince  he  had   taken   care,    before  his 
before  the      departure,  to  be  fortified  with  the  King's  Orders.     Having 
gi'wthian  finifhed   his  Speech,    the  King  declared    himfelf  fatisfied, 
authentic*.     and   gave  him  Letters  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal,     ac- 
djjebarge.     c,ujttjng  him  from  all  imputation    of    Mifdemeanor,     and 
Xi.  p.  171.  forbidding  all  Perfons,  on  pain  of  his  difpleafure,  to   accufe 
or  fpeak  ill  of  him.     But  this   was  not  capable  of  putting  a 
flop  to  the  People's  murmurs.     It  was  not  doubted  that  the 
King  would  be  fatisfied,  but  this  was  not  thought  a  fufficient 
reafon  to    fatisfy  the  Nation.     Notwithftanding  the  Mar- 
quifs's  pretended  defence,   he  was  looked  upon  with  horror, 
as   he  was  believed  to   be  the  principal  Author  of  the  Duke 
of  Glocejler's  murder.     Befides  the  King's  Marriage,  pro- 
cured by  his  means,  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft 
calamities  that  could  befall  England.     This   was   the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  Town  and  Country  :  But  the  Court,  where 
the    Queen  would  fufter    none    but    her   Creatures,    flood 
otherwife  affected.     The  Minilters  had   likewife  for   Ad- 
herents, throughout  the  Kingdom,  fuel)  as  found  their  ac- 
count in  their  attachment  to  the    Court,  that   is,   whoever 
held  any  Poft  or  Office  under  the   Miniftry.     Thefe  em- 
ployed their  authority  and   endeavours,  to  flifle   the  com- 
plaints and  murmurs  of  the  People,  who  could    not    bear 
to    fee  the  Adminiftration  of   the    publick    affairs   in    the 
hands  of    a  Foreigner.     Indeed,    the   King,    incapable    of 
holding  the  Reins  of  the  Government   himfelf,  only  lent 
his  name  to   the  Queen,  who  made   ufe  of  it  as  fhe  pleaf- 
ed.     For  his  part,  he   minded  nothing  but  his  Devotions, 
wherein  the  Queen   took    care    to    make  him    fpend    his 
whole    time,  as  in  the  only  thing  he  was  fit  for,  in   order 
to  divert  him  entirely  from  the  Government.     Some  have 
made  a  Saint  of  this  Prince.      But  he  may  be  faid  to  be  one 
of  thofe  Saints,  more  commendable  for  the  vices  they  have 
not,  than  for  the  virtues  they  poffefs,  and  to  whom  a  great 
weaknefs  of  mind  is   inltead  of  Merit  and  Worth. 
TbcPcoplc'i      It  was  impoffible  for  the  Queen,    and    the  Marquifs    of 
difpojitton      Suffolk,    to   govern   the   Kingdom    alone,    without    railing 
mtb  regard  ;ealoufy.     It   was   not  cuftomary    to  fee  the  Queens  take 
atota{uttn.  up0n  them  the  Government.     Accordingly,  this  was  per- 
ceived with  uneafinefs  to  ufurp  an   arbitrary  power  in   the 
King's  name,  who  had    11a  farther  concern  in  the  affairs, 
than  to  hgn,  without  examination,  the   Orders  that  were 
brought  him.     The   Queen's  haughty  carriage,  her  Parti- 
ality in  difpofing  of  Places,  and   above    all,    the   Duke  of 
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Gloc,Jler\  Murder,  had  drawn  upon  her  the  hatred  of  tJie  1  m 
Nation  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fhe  was  every  where  talked 
of  with  very  little  rclpecl  Her  intimate  Union  with  the 
Marquifs  ol  Suffolk,  gave  her  Enemies  a  fiefh  occalion  to 
fpread  reports  not  much  to  her  Honour.  The  Marquif 
was  no  more  beloved  than  the  Queen.  It  was  he  that 
had  brought  her  into  England,  and,  to  accomplifh  the 
Marriage,  lacrificed  the  intereftj  of  the  Kingdom.  But 
the  King's  name  was  fo  reverenced,  that  belidcs  thofe 
who  were  by  interclt  attached  to  the  Court,  many  others 
were  of  the  fame  Party  from  a  motive  of  Da{y.  It  was 
therefore  no  eafy  matter,  to  Wrcfl  from  the  Queen  and 
the  Favorite  the  Authority  they  enjoyed. 

1  lie  difpofltion  of  molt  People  with  regard  to  the  'ii ■■,  '•-,.., 
Queen  and  the  Miniftere,  infpircd  the  Duke  of  York  with'  "''  !  ' 
hopes,  he  fhould  one  day  he  able  to  aflert  his  Title  to  the  ""''•','  /„/, 
Crown.  He  wa-,  by  his  Mother,  the  only  Heir  of  thc'trh^nsf 
Houfe  of  Mortimer  or  March,  defctnded  from  Lionel, 
third  Son  of  Edward  111,  and  elder  IJiuther  of  John  of 
Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancujhr,  whole  Poftcrity  was  in  pofl'tl- 
lion  of  the  Throne.  But  probably,  he  would  never  have 
formed  fuch  a  defign,  if  the  Duke  of  Ghccjlcr  had  been 
alive,  or  the  People  not  dlfafiaSted  to  the  Queen  and  tj  e 
Miniftry.  Mean  while,  as  it  would  have  Uen  very  d. 
gerous  to  difqover  his  intentions,  before  the  People's  in- 
clinations were  founded,  he  book  care  fo  to  proceed,  thai 
it  fhould  not  be-  poffible  to  convidt  him  of  the  leaft  ftep  to 
that  end.  He  contented  himfelf  with  making  ufe  of  lecret 
Emiflaiies,  who  induftripufly  fpread  among  the. People,  ■: 
courfes  proper  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  his  tnlc  10  the 
Crown.  It  was  whifpered  about,  tli.it  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
cajhr had  ufurped  the  Throne.  That  indeed  the  Ufurpa- 
tion  had  been  tolerable,  whilft  the  Kings  of  that  Houfe 
were  Princes  of  diliinguifhed  worth,  and  had  acted  for  the  ' 
welfare  and  honour  of  the  Nation;  that  even,  during 
the  Non-age  of  the  piefent  King,  there  had  been  hopes 
of  his  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his  Anctftors,  and  his  being 
a  worthy  Follower  of  the  King  his  Father  ;  but  that  fince 
he  became  of  Age,  nothing  glorious  was  to  be  expected 
from  him  :  That  therefoie  the  Engljn  could  have  no  rea- 
fon to  fupport  any  longer  the  Usurpation  of  the  Ciown, 
for  the  fake  of  a  Queen,  who,  being  fprung  from  the 
Blood  of  their  moft  mortal  Enemy,  ruled  the  Kingdom 
with  an  arbitrary  Power  :  That,  in  viewing  the  Pofteritv 
of  Edward  III,  it  was  evident,  the  Houfe  of  March  had 
been  unjuilly  deprived  of  the  Crown  :  That  the  Duke  of 
York  being  the  fole  Heir  of  that  Houfe,  and  defeended 
from  Edward  III.  by  his  paternal  Anceflors,  ought  to  have 
his  due  right.  In  fine,  that  his  noble  .Qualities,  his, known 
Virtue,  and  his  iignal  Services  to  the  Nation,  very  drong- 
ly  fupported  the  juft  Title  given  him  by  his  Birth.  Thefe 
difcourfes,  artfully  fpread  among  the  People,  began  to  gaul 
the  Duke  of  York  a  Party.  But  he  appeared  not  him- 
felf:  All  was  done  in  private  by  his    Fiiends. 

Mean  while,    the   Queen,    the   Favorite,    and   all  the  v/- 
Houfe  of  Lancajlcr,  failed  not  to  take  notice,  of  what  was  '"',,"/ ~r 
divulged  concerning   the  pretentions  of  the  Duke   of  Tori.  YorkW 
He  might  indeed  keep  himfelf  concealed    from  others,  but  *<,"■'«,. ■/ 
it  was  not  eafy  to  deceive  fuch  quick-fighted  Perfon?,  who  F™n"' 
were  fo  greatly  concerned  in   the  affair.     As   they  did  -not  ,/,,  Dutetf 
queftion,  that  all  thefe   Difcourfes  were   divulged    with   his  Somerjet. 
approbation,  they  believed  it  requifite  to  leflen    his   credit,  Hal1- 
by   giving  him   fome  mortification.      Jcbn  Duke  of  Somer- 
Jct  dying  during  thefe  Tranfadtions  (2),  Edmund  his  Bro- 
ther (3),  who  fucceeded   him,  feemed   a  very  proper   Per- 
fon  to  oppofe    to    the    Duke   of  York.     So,  without   any 
pretence,  the  Queen  and  the  Marquifs  of  Suffolk  caufed  the 
King   to   remove  the  Duke  of  York   from  the"  Regency    of 
France,  before  his  term  was  expired,  and   conferred    it    on 
the  new  Duke  of  SomerJct.     This  lait  was  of  an  exceeding 
haughty   temper,  and  as  his    Brother  had  been  ingaged   m 
great  Contefts  with  the  Duke  of  York,  he  behaved   to  hi;:i 
upon  this  occafion,  fo  as  to  make  him  his  implacable  Ene- 
my.    On  the  other    hand,  the  Duke  of  York  \erv  highly 
relented  this  a"ffront  :   But,  as  it  was  not   in  his    power  to 
be  revenged,  diflembled   his   refentment,  in  expectation  of 
a  more  favorable  opportunitv  to  (hew  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1443,  the  Kin?,  who  1.14S. 
acted  only  by  the  Queen's  fuggeftions,  cu.ited  the  Mai-  TheAUr- 
quifs  of  Suffolk,  Duke  of  Suffolk (4.).  The  Queen  feemed  g^"^* 
to  intend  to  brave  the  People,  by  daily  (howeriiig  her^favors  < 


(1)  He  died  Attn  I  1 1,  after  having  been  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  feven  years,  and  of  Wmcbcjier  forty  three  ;  in  all  fifty,  from  the  time  of  his  fiifi  CoTfcCT3t;o:i. 
He  was  alio  leveral  times  Chancellor  of  England;  tw.i  years  while  Bifhnp  of  Lincoln,  ana   when  of  ff'irccejier,   tour  years    at  onetime,   an.:  Other. 

Before  he  entered  into  Orders,  he  beeat  by  Alice,  Daughter  of  Richard  titz  Alan  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  natural  Daughter  cailid^an,  mirneo  ti  Sir  Eivtard 
Stradlmg.  He  founded  St.  Croffci  Hylpiul  near  jymcbcjitr  ;  and  lies  buried  in  lyittchejlcr  Cathedral,  \vhtrc  a  noble  Monument  is  erected  to  his  Mesioiy  : 
Which  lee  in  SandforJ,   p.    262. 

(21  He  died  A-.ayi-j,  22  Hen.  VI.  1444,  leaving  an  only  Daughter,  Margaret,  married  to  Edmund  Tudor  Eirl  of  Wicbmmi,  by  whom  Ac  h'd  Betty 
VII.  Jobn  Duke  of  SomerJct  lies  buried  under  a  grey  Marble  Monument,  with  his  V.  ife  Margaret  Bcaucharrp,  in  Wmbcrn  mmfier  in  Dcrfeejbm.  .Vj-u- 
ford,  p.  327,  328.  This  year  alfo,  on  Augujt  5,  dud  fobn  Holland  Duke  of  Extter,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Cacitr:n.' .,  Dear  the  'lout.-  01  L.c  don. 
Dugdalt't   Baron.    Vol.    II.    p.    81. 

(31  Upon  his  Brother's  dealh  (  22  Hen.  VI.  1  he  became  Earl  of  Somerfet,  but  the  Dukedom  of  Scrrerftt  was  not  panted  him  til]  26  H.nry  VI.  I44.S,  wh:ch. 
fell  into  the  King's  hands  for  want  of  Male-ifJue  ol  ttt  laid  "John.  The  Earldom  was  granted  to  his  Father  and  his  Hctrs-M.le  by  K-ne  Rrci^rJ  il,  a  d 
confirmed  by  Httt'j  IV,    Saniford,  p.  331.  (4}  His  Patent  of  Cie.tion  bears  date  June  ».     Dmgdalt'l  £a-c-.    V-.j.  Ii.  j.  . 
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j^iS.  upon  a  Lord  To  extremely  odious  to  the,whole  Nation,  ration  impracticable,  he  infifted  upon  the  payment  of  fix- 
She  thereby  gave  her  own  Enemies  a  great  advantage,  teen  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
who  only  wanted  occafions  to  ftir  up  the  People  againft  for  the  damages  fuftained  by  the  taking  of  Fougeres.  This 
her.  It  is  an  error,  to  which  thofe  at  the  Helm  are  fre-  Sum  was  fo  exorbitant,  that  it  muft  not  be  thought  (trance, 
quently  liable,  to  difregard  the  complaints  of  the  People,  if  the  Court  of  England  refufed  to  pay  it  down.  Befides^ 
As  they  are  always  furrounded  with  Flatterers,  either  they  it  was  almoft  impoffible,  that  in  fo  fhort  a  time  ajuft  cal- 
are  ignorant  of  what  panes  any  where  but  at  Court,  or  culation  could  be  made  of  the  damages  done  by'  the  Etig- 
imagine  that  having  moll  of  the  great  Men  for  them, 
the  reft  of  the  People  are  to  be  counted  as  nothing  :  But 
it  often  happens,  they  find  it  to  their  coft,  that  the  great 
Men,  and  Kings  themfelves,  have  no  more  Power  than 
private  Perfons,  when  unfupported  by  the  People.  This 
is  what  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fee  more  particularly 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  Reign  (i).  But  we  muft  firft 
return  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  will  yet  afford  us 
matter  for  feveral  years. 

tftxm' deli-        In   the  Negotiation  concerning  the  King's   Marriage,  it 

aired uf  to  was  agreed,  tnat  tne  Q\rv  0f  Mans,  and  whatever  the  Eng 
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HJh  held   in  Maine,  fhould  be  delivered  to  Charles  of  An- 


lijh.     It   was  alfo  very  furprifing,    that  Charles  fhould   io 
eagerly  efpoufe  the  Duke    of  Bretagne's  quarrel,  who   was 
not  included  in   the  Truce  as   his  Ally  (5),  but  rather  as 
a  neutral  Prince   who  had  frequently   been    Mediator  be- 
tween the^two  Kings.     The  Ambaffadors  however  were  ArfBllr  c/ 
told,  the  King  would    take  care  to  indemnify  the  Duke,  tbtCmnj 
as  foon  as  it  was  known,  what  his  lofs  might  amount  to  ;  E"s'3n>- 
and   if    Charles  would  fend  Ambaffadors  to   Louviers,  the  xL*!m6. 
King  of  England  would   do  the  like,  in  order  to  fettle  all 
things   to  the  common  fatisfaction  of  the   two  Kings  and 
the  Duke  of  Bretagnc  (6). 

At  the  Congrefs  held  at  Louvlers  upon  this  occafion  (7),  qte  Confi. 
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,  the  future  Queen's  Uncle.      But  the  noife  this  Article  the  Englijh    reprefented,    that   the  taking   of  Fougeres  was  « 

made  in  England,  and   the  Duke  of  Glocejler's  oppofition,  without  Orders,  and  unknown  to  the  Regent.     They  ex-  L' 

caufed  the  reftitution   to    be   deferred   till    this    year.     In  poftulated   likewife   againft   the  fum  demanded,  as  far  ex-  Hawf"1"" 

February,  Charles  of  Anjou,  at  the  head  of  fome  Troops,  ceeding  what  the   Duke   of  Bretagne  could  juftly    require, 

appeared  before  Mans,  in  order  to  take   pofleflion.     The  But  the  French  plainly  told  them,     if  the  Duke   received 

French  fay,  he  befieged  the   City,  and  that   the  Duke  of  not  the  fatisfaction  their  Mafter  demanded,  he  deemed  the 

Exeter  the    Governor,    not  daring    to    ftand     an    affatllt,  Truce   violated.     This   haughty   and    peremptory  way  of  ,„»*„,*£. 

furrendered    by  Capitulation  (2).     But   it    is  certain,     the  negotiating  on  Charles's  part,  feemed   very    ftrange  to  the 

Duke  of  Exeter  was   not  then  in    the   Place,  neither  was  Englijh,  but  the  French  perfifting  in   their   firft   Propofiti- 

there    any  appearance  of    a    Siege.     The  reftitution  was  on,  the  conference  broke  up,  without  any  effect  (S). 

made  (3)  by  agreement   between   the    two  Courts,    and  So  bent  was  Charles  upon  renewing  the  War,    whilft  Chute/ob 

Henry  font  to  Mans  two  Commiflioners  to  deliver  the  City  the   King  of    England  was  unprepared,    that  in   cafe    the  <X'"J'<"" 
to  the    Prince  of  Anjou.     As   he  was  entering,    the  two 
Commiflioners   met   him    upon   the  Bridge,    and   before  a 


Henry'  • 
Pr'Jtfial:'. 

XI  p^aoA  Publick  Notary  made   a  formal  Proteftation,  declaring  that 


renew  the 


Englijh    fhould  refolve    to   give    the   fatisfaction   required,^ 


the  King  of  England's  fole  intent  in  reftoring  that  place, 
was  to  procure  a  final  Peace  between  him  and  Charles  his 
Uncle,  and  only  during  the  Truce.  Moreover,  he  re- 
ferved  to  himfelf  the  Sovereignty  of  the  City  and  Province, 
and,  in  cafe  of  any  attempt  upon  the  right  of  this   Sove- 


he  had    another   pretence  for  a  Rupture.     He  pretended,  Monftrekt. 
they  had  violated   the  Truce   with  Scotland,    and   he  was  "*"• 
obliged   to    undertake    the    caufe    of    the   Scots.     Indeed, 
there  had    been    a  conflict  between  the   Englijh  and    Scots, 
wherein  the  Engll/h  had   been  worfted.     Buchanan   makes  nuchaMa. 
it  a  pitched   Battle,  and    fays,  the  Englijh  loft  three  thou- 
fand  Men.     However,  this  affair  does  not   feem  to  have 

reignty,  claimed  a    power  to   revoke  the  Ceflion    without    been  of  fo  great  confluence,  fince   it  was   prefently  fup- 

injuring  his  honour.      Charles  of  Anjou  heard  the  Protefta-     prefTed.       This     year    the     two     Nations    renewed    their  Ad.  P  b. 

tion   without  appproving  it,    and    took   poffeflion   of  the    Truce   (9),    without  fixing    the  time  of  its  continuance.  XI.  P. "»,, 

Place.  Only  it  was  agreed,  that,  which  of  the  two  Kings  fhould  *36'  23s» 

After  the  furrender  of  Mans  to  the    French,  the  Nego-     defire    to  break  it,     he  fhould   give     the  other    notice  fo  tf'  Its' 

tiations  for  a  Peace,  and  the  Interview   of  the  two  Kings,     long   beforehand.     However,    King   James    had   not    de-  *7«"  *    * 
199^06?'  were  continued  :    But  by   reafon  of  fome  difficulties,  the    fired  Charles  to  interpofe  in  this  quarrel,   and  confequent- 

Truce  was  forced  to  be  farther  prolonged  to  April  the  1  ft     ly,    it  is   evident,    Charles  fought   an  occafion   of  Rup- 

1449.     It  did  not   laft  however  fo  long;    an    unforefeen    ture. 

accident  put  an  end  to  it  fooner  ,than  was  expected.  Whilft  Charles  was  making  his  preparations,  he  amu- 

About    the  middle   of  this  year  (4),  Suriennezn  Arra-     fed  the  Englijh  with  fruitlefs  Negotiations.     The  Court  of  /Jlriw 

gonian,  who  had  ferved  the  King  of  England  twenty  years,     England's   imprudence  at  this  jundure,  is    very   aftonifh-  "7 <**  CW- 

and   was  Knight  of  the  Garter,   and  Governor  of  Lower    ing.     They    knew  neither  how    to  preferve  the  Truce  "''f&m- 

Normandy,  fcaled,  in  the  Night,  the   Town    of  Fougeres, 


Ibt  Truu 
it  prolonged. 


Surienne 
furprixei 
Fougeres. 
Monftrelct. 
Du  Tillrt. 

Hall.  belonging   to  the  Duke  of    Bretagne,    and    took   a    great 

TbeDuktof  booty.  Whereupon,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  fent  a  Herald 
Bretagne  to  the  Duke  of  Samcrjet,  then  at  Roan,  and  demanded  the 
"ty  f  reftitution  of  the  Place,  with  all  the  Plunder.  The  Re- 
Tbe-Regtnt  gent  anfwered,  he  was  extremely  difpleafed  with  this 
frmifafa-  action,  and  would  give  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  all  the  fa- 
tisfaction he  could  reafonably  expecL 
ibe  Duh  of  Mean  while,  as  it  would  require  fome  time  to  be  in- 
Bretagne  formed  more  particularly  of  this  affair,  and  to  notify  it  to 
complaint!  to  tne  Court  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  impatient 
the  King  of  of  this  delay,  complained  to  the  King  of  France  of  the 
France,  win  [,reacrl  of  the  Truce,  wherein  Bretagne  was  exprefsly   in- 

tattts  .be  111  /-.;;  r  1       •  t-  n-  •  J 

eluded.  Charles  conlidenng,  his  affairs  were  in  a  good 
fituation,  and  thofe  of  the  Englijh  in  great  diforder,  as 
well  by  reafon  of  the  King's  inability  as  of  the  People's 
difcontent,  took  fire  at  this  News,  as  if  the  injury  had 
been  done  to  himfelf.  And  yet,  to  look  back  on  the 
Duke  of  Brctagne's  proceedings,  during  the  whole  former 
War,  Charles  had  no  great  caufe  to  be  fatisfied  with  that 
Ibe  King  of  Houfe.     However,  perceiving  it   to   be  a  favorable  oppor- 


/blng  to 
heart. 
Monftrelct 
Hall. 


nor  prepare  for  War.  If  they  had  been  willing  to  avoid  hjL 
a  rupture,  they  fhould  at  leaft  have  reftored  Fougeres  to 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  with  promife  of  amends  for  all  da- 
mages. But  they  kept  the  Place,  without  ufing  any  ef- 
fectual endeavours  to  appeafe  that  incenfed  Prince.  The 
Council,  where  greater  care  was  taken  to  introduce  the 
Queen's  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  Creatures,  than  Perfons 
qualified  to  manage  the  publick  affairs,  feemed  to  be  feized 
with  a  fpirit  of  inconfideration.  To  fee  the  Queen's  in- 
dolence on  this  occafion,  one  would  have  thought,  that 
being  without  Iflue,  fhe  was  in  a  Plot  with  the  King's 
Enemies,  to  difpoffefs  him  of  all  he  ft  ill  held  in  France. 
If  fhe,  and  her  Favorites  and  Minifters,  or  even  the 
whole  Council,  had  fuch  a  delign,  they  fucceeded  but 
too  well.  However  that  be,  the  faults  they  committed 
on  this  occafion,  are  to  be  excufed,  only  by  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  Haughtinefs  wherewith  Charles  acted, 
who  rendered  an  agreement  impracticable.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  fhould  have  prepared  for  their  de- 
fence. 

As  foon   as    Charles   was  in    condition   to    renew     the 

Varies  jir- 
,      „    .....     ......  --.plates  of 

fuitfaaien  J"->  and  two  Ambaliadors  to   London,  to  demand  reparation     in   Beauvoijis,     Cognac,    and    St.  Maigrin    in    Guienne    to  '**  Zntf& 
for  ,b.Duie  for  this  infult.     But  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  this  repa-     be  furprized,    in     the  Duke    of  Bretagne's  name      The  «  TZfr 

of  Bretagne-  *  6  «■-         »  j«t  Kcpnjaii/ar 

Monftrekt.        fr  -•  •  -■  -    -  Fougcn-i. 

year 

Sixreen- 

and  i 

tons  Abndg.  p.   637,   638. 

(2)  Monftrelct  fays,  the  Engtifb  had  put  oft'  the  reftitution  of  Man,  for  the  fpace  of  three  Months,  and  had,  within  that  time,  introduced  fifteen  hundred 
Men  therein  :  So  that  the  Earl  01   Dunon  was  font  with  an  Army  of  about  leven  thou/and  Men,  to  reduce  that  City  by  force,  fol.  c. 

(3)  March  is-     Rymer's  Ford.  Tom.  11.  p.  104. 

(4)  On  March  24.     Suriemt  had  with  him  between  fix  and  feven  hundred  Men.  Monftrekt,  fol.  6.     They  not  only  took  this  Town    but  alfo  m.*.  'r 
ver.il  Incurfions  in  Bretagne.     Ibid.  '  ^ 

(5)  He  feemsto  have  been  fo,  for  he  infilled  chiefly  upon  that  point,  (  as  being  his  AUv  and  ValTal )  in  his  complaints  to  the  King  of  France      See  Whm. 
ftreltt,  fol.  o,  and  Hall,  ted.  Is*.     And  indeed  he  is  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  Truce.     See  Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.   it.  p.  64.1 

(   '  TJ"V"°  di^Yowed  thl  F.a?'  fi*inS>  It  was  dune  without  the  Confent  either  of  the  King   their  Mafter,  or    of  the  Duke  of  Somcrfa  hi-  lie*,, 
nant.    Monftrclet,  fnl    7.     Hall,  fol.  152.  .  "        '    ""■•'c 

(7)  In  May.      Monftreht,  fo).   8. 

(8)  There  was  another  Confeience  in  the  Abbey  of  Bon-port,  but  which  likewife  came  to  nothing.     Monflrelet,  fol    9. 
,,L  «,?**?'   't49;,    Th^Truce  was  to  hft  from  Auguft  i0.  l+49)  ,„  Seftmier  10.  14,0.     See  Rimer',  Feed.  Tom.  it,  p.  232. 
(13)  Un  May  16.     Monftrelct,   fol.  8,  '  r       * 


France*-     tunity  to  renew  the  War,  whilft  the  Englijh  thought   of    War,  he  caufed  the  Caftle  of  Conches,  and  Pont  de  /"  Arche  £h 
7JrtZn,  nothlnS  lefs'A he,fen,t  a  Gentleman  to  the  Duke  of  Somer-     in   Normandy  (10),     and,    about  the   fame  time,  Gerberol  '"" 


Egglifi 
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.<??3 


1449.     Englijh  complained  in    their   turn   of  the   violation  of    the 
Truce,    but    were  told,     it   was  by    way  of  Reprifals   for 
pougeres.      Thus    the  War  was    rekindled   at    a  juncture 
very   difadvantagious  to  the  Englijh.     As  they  were  unpre- 
pared, the  Duke  of  Somerfet,   Regent  of  France,  was  de- 
ftitute  of  Forces,  "when  lie   molt   needed   them.     Charles 
had   therefore   free    fcope   to  pufh  his    Conquefts.     This 
gives   occafion  to    believe,    the    furprize  of    Fougcres    was 
unknown  to   the   Court  of  England.     Othcrwife,  it  muff: 
be  thought,  either  the   Minifters   had  loft   their   fenfes,  in 
not  preparing   to  fupport  their  enterprise,  or   had  among 
them   Traitors,    who   thereby   intended   to   re-engage   the 
Englijh    in   War,    before    they    were    ready.     Certainly , 
when    it   is    confidered,   that  the   Court  was  fo  remifs   to 
fatisfv   the  Duke  of  Bretagnc,  and   fo   carelefs  to   prepare 
for    War,  it   is   hard  to  know   what   to   think  of  fuch  a 
Conduct. 
Charles  a.li      Charles's  chief   aim   was    to    recover   Normandy ,     and 
mtt\f  m'itl foT   that    PLirP0'"e    nad    prepared    four    Armies.     A    plain 
/cUrWrm;fi.  demonftration,    he  did    not   defire  the  bufmefs    of  Fou- 
Monitrelet.  geres  ftiould  be  ended  by   an  agreement.     Since  the  Con 


1440. 


that  Place,    which    furrendered    the  beginning   of  tfanu- 
an  (4)-      Though  Charles   might  j'uftly   have  detained  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,    fince  the  Capitulation  of  Roan   wa 
not    fully  obferved   by    the  Englij},,  he    was   pleafed,  as  a 
mark  of   his   elk-em,    to  give  him  his   liberty,    without 
ranfom.      In  the  mean  time,  the  Karl  of  Fhix,  who  com-  ?"  ''■'■' 
manded    in   Guiennc  for    King   Charles,    took    the    Cattle  u 
of  Mauleon,  ftanding   upon    an    inacceflible   Roct.     ThusAcI 
ended   the  firft    Campam,   which   proved    fo   fatal    to    the  Wl 
Englijh. 

iiefides   the    Court  of    England's  concern,    for    the    ill  HtkBiuh 
pofture  of  affairs  in    Prance,    a   Rebellion   railed   in    Ire-1"     ' 
land  at     the   fame   time  ,    gave  them  a    frefh   caufc   of.'''11" 
uneafinefs.     However,     the    Queen     and    the    Duke   of 
Suffolk    reaped    fome    advantage    by    theft    commotions, 
as    they   furnifhed  them  with    a    pretence  to   remove   the 
Duke  of   York.     This  Prince   beginning  to  be   a  trouble "» Ottjtt  'J 
to  them,   he    was   fent   into   Ire/and,  under  colour  of  be-  Yf"  ■ 
ing  the  fitteft  Perfon  to  fupprefi  the  Rebellion,  but  with- 


Hall. 


al,  had  but  few  Troops  allowed  him  for  that  purpofc.     It 
was    hoped,  he    would   either  perifli   in   the   attempt,    or 

grefs  of  Louviers,  which  broke  up  in  April  (1),  he  would  forfeit  his    reputation.     The    Duke    perceived    their    de-  Re fuftt 

not  have  had  time  to  put  fo  many  Forces  on   foot.      The  fign,     and    wifely    turned  againft   themfelves    the  artifice  '***«*'     " 

firft  of    thefe  Armies  he   headed    himfelf.     The   Earl   of  they  ufed  for  his  ruin.     He  (o  managed,  that,  by  his  mild 

Dunois,    lately    made   Earl    of   Longucville,    and  Genera-  a"d  gentle  behaviour,  he  won  the  Irijl;  and  reftored   them 

liffimo  of  the   King's    Forces  under   the  Conftable,  com-  to  their  duty,  without  being   obliged  to  ufe  force.     What 

manded     the     fecond.     The     Duke   of    Alcnfon    had    the  is  more,  he  fo  made  them  his   friends,  that  from   thencc- 

command  of  the  third  ;    and   the    Duke  of  Bretagnc,    of  forward  they   were  always  devoted    to  the  fervicc  of  him- 

the    fourth,    wholly    confifting  of   his  own   Troops.     All  felf  and  Family,  and  even  in  the  midft  of  his  greatert  mif- 

the    Towns    of   Normandy  were    ill-provided    with    Men  fortunes. 

and    Ammunition.     Moil    of    the    Governors    depending         The    univerfal  confufion  of  the  affairs  of  France ,     the      j.-c 
upon  the   Truce,   were   gone  to  England.     So  the  French  negligence  of  the  Court  in  that  refpect,  the  lofs  of  almoft  Cmpiahit 
Armies  had  only  to  appear  before  the  Towns,  in  order  to  all  Normandy  in  one  Angle  Campain,  the  conqucft    where-  °f ' "!'■ 
carry  them.     Several  places  did  not  ftay    to  be  attacked,  of  had    coft   fo   much   blood,   began,  at  length,  openly    to  Duhtf 
Some  taking  Arms,  expelled  the  Englijh  Garrifons  ;  others  provoke    the     impatient     temper    of    the    Englijh,       The  Srnfelk  and 
were   fold    by    the  commanding   Officers.     Pont  Audemer  whole  Kingdom   rung   with  complaints   againft   the  Duke  '*'   -•'  ".' 
and  Chateau  Galliard  were  the   only   places  that   made   a  of  Suffolk.     It   was    pubhckly    faid,  he   had    betrayed    the 
tolerable  defence.     In  fhort,  not   to   enter  into  a  needlefs  State,  and    that  Maine,  the   Key    of  Normandy,  was   de- 
detail    of  all  |he   Sieges,  whether   real  or   feigned,    it  will  livered   to  the  French,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a   mar- 
fuffice    to   fay'  in  a  word,    that  before  the  Campain   was  riage,  advantagious  to   none  but  himfelf.      He  was  accufed 
ended,  Charles   was   able  to  befiege   Roan,  where  he  had  of  being  the  principal  Author  of  the   Duke  of   Glocefier's 
lit  itniiftt    ^r'cn<^s>     Having  allembled  all  his   forces,  making  a  body  death,  for   fear   that    difcerning  Prince  fliould  fee  through 
Roan.          ot  fifty   thoufand    Men,    he  ordered  the   Capital  of   Nor-  his    treafonabie  practices.     It   was  complained,  that   there 
Monrtrdct.    mandy  to  be  inverted,  the  8th  of  Oclober.     He  would  not  were    but    [ew  Perfons  of  parts,  and   (till   fewer  of  virtue 
form  a  regular  Siege,  being  well  allured,  the  Duke  of  So-  in  the  Council  j    that,  on  the   contrary,  the   Board    was 
merj'et,  and    the    Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  were  fhut  up  filled   with  vicious  Counfellors,  without  Principles  of  Ho- 
there,  with  three  thoufand  Men   only,  would   not  be  able  nour    or   Religion,    that     no    confideration    mi^ht   hinder 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  Inhabitants,   who  had  pro-  their  being  wholly  devoted  to  the  Will  of  the  Queen,  and 
mifed  to  rife  in  his  favor.     And  indeed,  within  a  few  days,  her   Miniftcr  :   That  it  was  the  fame  thins,  with  retrard 
the  Earl   of  Dunois  was  going  to  be    introduced  at  St.  Hi-  to  thofe  in  the    publick   Ports,  in   whom,  honcftv    and  a- 
lary'%    Gate,    with    three    hundred  .Men,    if  the   Earl  of  bility    were   not   fo  much    required,  as  an    attachment    to 
Shrewsbury  had  not  come  very  feafonably,  and  repulfed  that  the    Miniftry.     The     Queen    was   no    lefs    difliked.     It 
Detachment.  was  complained,  fhe  ruled,  with  infupportable  pride,  a  free 
TbtCitixint      1  ne   habitants,  notwithstanding    this   difappointment,  Nation,  ufed   to   be  governed  only  by    Law,    and   which 
open  the        perfifted    in   their    refolution.     On   the    19th   of  Oclober,  had    never    fuffered   a    defpotick     Power.     It    was    added, 
Guteitotbt    the  whole    City   rifing   in  Arms    with    one   confent,  all  the  Ufurpation   of  fuch  a  Power  was  not  to  be  borne, 
ManftreJet.    tnat    tne  Duke  of  Somerfet  cculd  do,  was  to  diftribute  his  even  in  a  King,  much  lefs  in  a    foreign    Queen.     It   w.  • 
Garrifon   in   fome  of  the  moft   advantagious    Ports.     But  farther  obferved,  that,  by   degrees,   flic   had   turned  out  of 
the  French  being  introduced,  quickly  forced  all   thefe  Ports  the  Council  all  thofe  that   gave  her   any   umbrage,  in  or- 
fword  in   hand.     There  was  only  the   Palace   left,   where  der    to   fubftitute    fuch    as  were  at  her  devotion,  without 
the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  and   the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  were,  troubling    herfelf,  whether  they    were  fit   for    fo   high    an 
TicDuktof  with  eight  hundred  Men.     As  they  forefaw,  they   ftiould  employment. 

Somerfet       (00n    oe   jn   want    of    provifions ,    the    Duke    defired    to         In  this  difpofition   were   the   People,  when    the    Parlia-  ri..  pc.i,a. 

fpeak  with   the   King  in   order  to  capitulate  ;   which  being  ment    met,    the  beginning  of  the   year    1450(5).       The'-'-""'". 


furrendert 
upon  'Terms. 
Hall. 


granted,  he    offered    to    retire    upon   honourable    Terms.      Court  wanted    an  aid  to  enable  them  to   reftoie    the   af-  c'°"  n 

•   Othcrwife,  they   faw   themfelves   obliged  M"iV 


Momlrelet.  jjut  tne  King  infifted  upon  his  furrendering  at  difcie- 
tion,  unlefs  he  would  treat  for  the  reft  of  Normandy. 
As  this  point  could  not  be  adjufted,  the  Duke  returned  to 
the  Palace,  and  held  out  ten  or  twelve  days  longer. 
At    laft,    he   was   forced   to  capitulate  ,    on    condition   of 


Siege  and 
taking  of 
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fairs  at  France 

entirely  to  abandon  them,  and  thereby,  give  their  encmie? 
a  farther  advantage  againft  them.     The  Queen  foon  per- 
ceived, the  general   difcontent  had    feized   the  very  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament      She    believed,  it   would  be  of    great  77,  nt,,„ 
leaving  all  his  Artillery,  paying   fifty  thoufand    Crowns  of    advantage  to    remove  the   Parliament   to  Leieejler,  where  triah  ■    ■■ 
Gold,    and    delivering    to    the  King   Caudebec  ,    Arques,     (he  hoped  to  have  greater   fway    than  at  London,  of  whofe  " jrf;'"""' 
Lillebonne,  Tancarville,  Montravilliers,  and   Harfleur  (j).     Inhabitants    fhe  was  jealous.     But  fhe  met  with   fo  rtrong 
The   Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  left   in  Hoftage  (3)  for   the     oppofition    from  the   Lords,  that  fhe  was  forced  to  defift. 
performance  of  this  engagement,  and   the  Englijh    Garri-     In  all    likelihood  ,    fomething    was    feared  like    what   had 
fon  marched  out  of  Roan,  where  Charles  made  his  entry,     parted  at    St.   Edmundsbury,  with  regard   to   the   Duke  cf 

Glocejler. 

Upon     the     meeting    of    the    Parliament     (6)  ,      the 
Commons     prefented     to     the     Lords,     an     Indiiimcnt 


on  the  19th  of  November.  The  Governor  of  Harfleur, 
not  thinking  fit  to  comply  with  this  Capitulation ,  the 
Earl  of  Longue-uille  was  detached    by  the  King  to  befiege 


(1)  Or  rather  in  May.     See  Monflrelet,  fol.  8.  (i)  iMinfirtltt  fay?,  it  was  Hcrficur,  fid.  at. 

(3)  With  James  Butler,  Son  ot  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  fome  other  young  Noblemen.  They  were  lecured  in  the  Caftle  of  Etreu.x.  Hill,  fol.  154. 
Monftrelet,  fol.    21.  (4    The  Governor  wa-  '  ir  Tbvnttl  Corefcn.     Ibid. 

(5)  This  Parliament  met  firft  at  Weftmtr.fer ,  on  November  6.  1449,  trom  whence  it  was  adjourned  to  the  Black-fr;ert,  Londcn,  by  rsaf.n  ot"  the 
Plague's  being  in  the  tore-named  place;  and  on  December  4,  it  was  adj  urned  back  again  r  W-ftrmnfer  :  prorogued,  on  the  17th.  to  "J .i-.ur.ry  2;.  14ec. 
and  on  March  30,  prorogued  to  April  =  9,  at  Leuef.tr.  In  this  Parliament  tne  Commons  gran  cd  ih.  King  an  u  .ufual  Sbblidy,  t-:x  That  every  Per- 
fon having  frank  Tenement  by  free  Deed,  Copy,  grant  of  Annuity,  or  Office,  to  the  cleai  yea.lj  va  uc  or  twenty  Shillings,  fliculd  p.y  Six  pence  j  and  fo 
from  twenty  Shillngs,  to  twenty  P.-unds  :  From  twenty  Pounds,  to  two  hui.ared  Pounds  ycaily,  Twclve-p-nce  in  the  Pound  :  From  two  bunded  P.-unds, 
to  pay  two  Shillings  tor  every  iwenty  Sh.llings,  as  vvtil  fcr  the  L  ity   as  the  Clergy,  Gu-iaians  of  Wares,    Men   having  Fees,    and   all  Corp  rr.tirns  to 

pay    accordingly.    Cottcn't  Abridg      p.   640,  641. In     this    Parliament   it  w„sena^icd.   That   whereas  Coftomcrs,   Scarchets,   CT..  d'd  daily  wrcng- 

auily  diftrefs  and  arrcft  the  Snips  Goods,  and  Mcrchaniizes  o'  the  Merchants  of  this  Realm  J  all  Perfms  fo  aggrieved,  fhojjd  be  3Uthori2ed  hereby  to 
hase  a  general  Writ  of  Trefpafs  againft  the  Author;  of  fuch  Arre'ts,  Charges,  and  Impulsions  :  wheieby  rhey  mifcht  luc  for,  and  rtcovcr  i.t'v  Pounds. 
upon  Cjnvic^ion.     Statutes,  zS   tl.nry  VI. 

(6)  On    lebrujryy.      Cotton  1  Abridg.   p.    641. 
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containing  the   following  Arti- 


jtrtUhff  J.  Th^t  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ha  J  treated  with  the  Baf- 
l"t*Tm""  tard'  nf  Orleans,  and  the  other  French  Ambaffadors,  to 
pcT'va.le  King  Charles  to  invade  'England;  to  the  end,  he 


Suffellt. 

Citron's 

AhnHg. 

Hfll. 

fol.  i  ;7 

?s  a  Bravado  to  thetp.  To  [hew  their  Re/entirenfe,  '.bey 
went  in  a  Body  and  petitioned  the  Kinr,  thrt  the  Per- 
fons,  who  liad  be;.n  inftrumenral  in  delivering  Ncrma-- 
dy  (;)  to  the  French,  miiht  be  ptiniflied  according  to  their 
Demerits.  The  Queen  was  alarmed  at  this  Petition.  She 
found,  the  Commons  were  bent  upon  the  Duke  of  Suf- 


*iy- 


mio-ht  place  his  Son  on  the  Throne,  whom  he  intended  to  file's   Ruin,     and  (hit  it  was   not   poffible    to   prevent   it, 

marYy  with  Margaret  only  Daughter  of  John  Duke  of  So-  without    coming   to    an   open    Rupture    with  the   Lowef- 

merfet,  Houfe.     Wherefore,  to  fa*'e  the  Minjfter  fome  part  of  the 

II.   That  being  bribed   by  the  French,  he   had  releafed  Punifhment   which,  probably,  was  defigned  him,  fhe  re- 

the  Duke  of  Orleans,  againft  the  exprefs  Orders  of  the  late  folved   to  prevent  a  formal  Sentence,  which  could  not  but 


Kini. 

III.  That  Normandyw?.s  invaded  by  his  Means,  and 
Advice. 

IV.  Th.it  being  AmbalTador  in  France,  he  ingaged  to 
furrender  Maine  to  the  French,  without  the  confent  of  the 
reft  of  the  Ambaffadors,  and  drew  the  King  and  Council 
to   ratify   his  Engagement. 

V.  That  he  had  informed  the  Enemies,  of  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Englijh  Towns  in  France,  and  encouraged  them 
to  a  (fault  them. 


have  been  very  rigorous  in   the  prefent  Juncture.     A  few  r!ini„- 
days  after  this   Petition,  the  King   banilhed   the   Duke  for  "V*"'. 
five  Years,  and   removed  all  his   Creatures.      The   Duke    tow" 
himfelf  looking  upon  this  Exile  as  a  proper   means  to   fe- 
cure   him  from  the  Fury  of  the  People,  fpecdily  irnbarked 
for  France.     But   he  could   not  efcape  hi-,   Deftinv.     Fie  He  .i  {-- 
was   met   in  his  Paffage  by    an   Englijh  Ship,    called  the  h"'l'lt '" h:' 
Nicholas,     and    the   Captain   fearching   the  Duke's   Veflel,  FraVce'.'' 
and  finding  him  there,  ordered   his   Head  to  be  (truck  off,  April, 
without  any   farther  Ceremony  (6).     Thus  fell  William  de  Haii" 


VI.  That  he  had  betrayed  the  Secrets  of  the  Council  to  la  Pole  Duke  of  Stiff?:},  who  a  few  days  before,  was  the 
the  Enemies  of  the  State.  greateft  and  moft  powerful  Perfon  in  the  Kingdom.     It  is 

VII.  That  he  had  hindered  the  Conclufion  of  a  Peace,  uncertain,  whether   he   was  guilty  of  all  the   Crimes   the 
by  difcovering  the  Weaknefs  of  England  (i).  Commons  laid  to  his   Charge.     But  it  cannot   be  denied, 

VIII.  That  he  had  made  his  Boafts,  in  the  hearing  of  th.it  the  difafters  which,  one  after  another,  happened  to  the 
feveral  Lords,  that  his  Credit  at  the  French  Court  was  no  affairs  of  the  Englijh  in  France,  are  to  be  afcrihed  to  his  ill 


lefs,  than  at  the  Englijh. 

IX.  That  he  had  obftructed  the  fending  of  Succours  to 
France,  that  the  Enemies  might  make  the  greater  Pro- 
gress. 

X.  That  he  had  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Truce 
neither  the  King  of  Arragon,  nor  the  Duke  ol  Brctigne, 


Conduct  ;  if  it  be  true,  that  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  the 
Confequenc.es  of  a  Plot,  formed  to  deprive  the  King  of  all 
his  Conquefts  in  France. 

By  the  Duke  of  Sujfo'i's  death,  the  Duke  of  York   faw  rh  Dai.  „r 
himfelf  freed   from  a   powerful    Enemy,    \vfr->,     being  at-  Yorko/ww 
tached   to  ihe   Houje  of  Udncajjlir,  wouid,  dcubtlefs,  have  '„'"'." Cr3KW- 
and  by  that  affected  neglect,  England  had  loft  thofe  two     ftrongly  oppofed    the   Execution  of  his  deflghs.     Though  Bock 
Allies.  this  Prince  was  in  Ireland,  his   Friends  effectually   ferved 

him  in  England,  by  extolling  his  M°rir,  and  reprefenting 
The  Dt.ke  of  Suffolk  anfwered  thefe  Accufalions,  by   a     to  the   People,    the  King's    Incapacity,    and   the    Queen's 
formal   Denial    of    the  greateft   Part,     and     required    the     Male-Adminiltration.     Thefe  Difcourfes,  joined  to  the  en- 
tire lofs  of  Normandy,    which  happened  at  the   fame  time, 
made  deep   iTip^eiTions  on   the  Minds  of  the  People,  and 
daily  increafed  the  number  of  the  Duke's   Adherents.      He 
had   perfect  Information  of  what   pafi'ed.     But  not   to  ha- 
zard  himfelf  in  vain,    he  devifed  an   Expedient,  which  he 
thought  proper   to  found  the  People's  Inclinations,  in  order 
to  take  his  meafures   with  more  Safety.     By   his   Inftiga-  t3c,c  c^t 
tion,   Jack  Cade  an  Irijhrran,  affumed   the  Name  of  John  IttfurrcOisx 
Afor  timer,  of  the  Floufe  cf  March,  executed  in  the  begin-  '*  f'nt- 
ning  of  this  Reign.     Under  this   borrowed   Name   he  re-  Aft.  Pub. 
paired   into  Kent  (7),  where  the  Duke  of  Tori    had  many  XL  ?.  275, 
Adherents,    and  drew   together  great  Numbers   of  Male-  23s- 
contents,    ufing    for  pretence,    the   neceffity   of  reforming 
for  King  of  France.     Since  that  time,  there  had  been  no     the  Government,  and  eafing   the   People.     In  the  prefent  Vt 

difpofition  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Nation,   with   regard  pnactm 
to  the  Court,  the  Rebels  fo  increafed,    that    in   few   davs  London. 
Cade  faw  himfelf  in  condition  to  incamp  on  Black-Heath, 
near  London. 

The   King  having   notice  of   the  approach  of  the  Re-  nepref-nts 
bels,  fent   to  know  the  reafon   of  their  appearing  thus  in  ««'«"<<»• 


The  Defc'i 
Vcjevct, 

Proofs.     As    to   the   Articles  which  he   owned,     he    pro- 
duced   the   King's   exprefs    Orders.       But    that    was    not 
fufficient  to  juffify    him,    fince  his  chief  Crime,    was  the 
abufe   of   his   Credit    with    the    King,    and   his    impofing 
Ximirhvn     upon   the   Council.      Hiftorians   remark,     thrt   he  cleared 
the  fa/j  At.  himfelf    from    all   but   the    laft  Article,    relating    to    the 
tick.  Duke  of    Bretagne.     Indeed,    it   is   certain,     in   the   firft 

XI  p  s°q  ?7  Treaty  of  Truce  concluded  at  Tours,  and  in  feveral  fub- 
fequent  Treaties  to  prolong  it,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
was  included  only  by  France.  This  is  a  Myftery,  not 
very  eafy  to  be  unravelled.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  as 
has  been  related,  obliged  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  re- 
nounce  the  Alliance  of  Charles,  and   acknowledge    Henry 


Rupture  between  England  and  Bretagne.  And  yet, 
Charles  took  care  to  comprize  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  in 
the  Treaty  of  Truce,  concluded  at  Tours,  whiift  the 
Englijh  mentioned  him  not.  Was  it  through  Negligence, 
Forgetfulnefs,  or  defignedly  ?  The  laft  is  moft  probable. 
However,  the  Duke   of  Suffolk  had  in   fome  meafure  re- 


paired this  Error,  by  including   the   Duke  of  Bretagne  as     Arms.     Cade  anfwered  for  all,  that  they  had   no  ill  defign  ,! 


an  Ally   of  England,    in    the  prolongation    of    the   Truce 
Ik.  p.  154..  in  14.47,  as  appears  in  the   Collection   of  the  Public*  Afts. 
But  that  was  hot   fufficient,  it  feems,  to   fatiify  his  Ene- 
mies. 

The  Queen   perceiving   that  matters  were  like  to  go  ill 
with  the  Duke,  ordered  it  fo,  that   the  King  fent  him   to 


3S9. 


The  Kin; 
fen/t  tbe 
L>t>ke  to  tbt 
Tower. 

give  fome  appearance  of  Satisfaction  to  the  Commons. 
The  Parita-  Mean  while,  for  fear  they  fhould  perfift  in  their  Profecu- 
""'nltt*  t'on>  ^e  cau'"ed  tne  Parliament  to  be  adjourned  to  Lei- 
Lficeirer.  cejler  (z).  Prefently  after  (3),  the  Duke  came  out  of  the 
Tbt  Dukt  it  Tower,  and  refumed  his  eld  Poll  at  Court.  The  News 
jTfl i-        ft  his  releafe  'railed  a  Sedition   in    Kent,  headed  by  a  Ful- 

St  .jeilli  ion  ._  .„..  ...  ._. 

in   Kent. 
Hall. 


upon  the  King's  Perfon  :    That   their  Intention  was,    to  Hail, 
petition   the  Parliament,    that  the  evil  Miniffers   might  be  Sww^s  *""• 
punifhed,  and  the  People  rendered  more  hnppv  than  of  late  r" 
years.      A   few   days   after,    they  prefented    to  the   parlia- 
ment   two  Petitions,    fetting    forth  the  Grievances  of  the 
Nation.     Among  other  things,  they  prayed,  that  the  Duke 


the  Tower,   not  fo  much  with  defign  to  puniih  him,  as  to     of  Somerfet  might  be  punilhed,  as  being   the   principal  Au- 
thor of  the   lofs   of  Normandy.     That   the  King's  Council 
mi"ht   be   filled   with   the  princes  of  the  Blood,  and  other 
prudent   and   judicious  Perfons,     and  not   with  vicious  and 
profligate  Men,    of  ill  Piinciples  and  Manners,    and  unc^- 
pable  of  managing   the  affairs  of  the  State.     Thefe   Peti- 
tions being  co.nmunic.ited   to   the  King,  the  Council  con- 
ler  (4).      But  before  the  Rebels  could  make  any  confidera-     demned    them    as   feditious,     and   refeived    to   fupprefs  the 
ble    attempt,     the     Ring-leaders     were     npprtnended     and      Rebellion  bv  force  of  Arms.      Whereupon,    the    King  :.!"-  ■—•■  "v, 
executed,  and  by  that  means  the  Sedition  was  ftiiled  in  its     (trnbiTrt'g  a  P.ndv  of  fifteen    thbtfTand   Men,     headed    them  ""«*"*" 
Birth.  himfelf,'  and    marched  againft   the  Rebels.      Upon    his   aP-  *££££ 

The    Pailii-rent    being   re-affemMed    at   Leicejle<;    the     proach,   Cade,  as  if  he  was  afraid,  retired,  and  lay  in  Am-  ««(n-,m 
Kini   and    Queen    appeared,     attended    by    the    Duke   of     bufh   in  a  Wo-xl   near  Sevrnoak,     not  queflioning   but  the ?'"'."lQ'r 

t  Henry,   imagining  the  Re-,, 


Tbt   Par.'ij 

ment  Jin 

*Zain. 

llcCrnimmt  Suffolk',  as  their  Prime  Minifter.      The  Commons  were  ex-      King  would  follow 

"Jfttfitd  It 


hir 


But 


tbTokrf  femely  offended  at  this  Proceeding,  which  they  confidered     bels  were  difperfed,    returned   to  London,    being   contented  -'m 


Su»>  k"« 
appearing. 
Stow. 
B'ondi. 


(1)  Or  rsih^r  by  difcoveri-s  to  King  Cbar.'ei,  the  Comm:fii>irj,   Authority,  and  IniWtions  of  the  Ettghjh  AmbaiBdors.     h'aJ,  fol.    157. 

(2)  Gn'Marcb   30,  to  rntet  at  Lfic^r,   April  29. 
13J   After  a  Month's  Confinement.     Hall,  lot.   15S. 

f+y   A  de'perate  fellow,  called   'Ibomai   Tb.itxp,   but  nick-n.'me-i,   Blue-Brant.     Stvtv't  Attn.   p.   3*1'. 

(.)    It  (hould  be  Arttcuvi  Mam*,   as  Halt,   ft  1.    icS,  and  Stew  have  it,   p     3S7. 

(6)  The  -hip  hel>  need  to  the  Duke  if  Hxrttr,  then  O'nftihle  rf  ihe  T.<ixr.  P.ap:n,  by  m.'!b!t-,  mates  the  CapMir's  nJTie  tl  be  TCitbofat  inlend  nf 
the  >h;p's.  The  Duke  being  thus  taken,  was  brought  •TitoDovrr  Road,  whe'e  his  Head  was  Itruck  1  ft  on  the  Side  oT  a  Cock-boat;  and  the  Head  and 
B"dy  were  lert  on  Dover  S^nds,  where  thfy  weie  foilr'd  by  a  Chiplain  of  his,  and  taken  up  and  buried  in  (he  Collegiate  Church  ot  IVitt^fichl  in  Sutfolt. 
H.i/l,  1.1.  icS.  Or,  accniding  toothers,  in  the  Cbarter-notf- ot  Ktt^Jl-i  upon  Hull.  Stew',  p.  3SS.  He  was  beheaded,  'ays_  Dtig'tale,  hlayi.  He  'er- 
ved  twentv  four  years 'n  France,  and  leventeen  without  ever  r^uirflihe  home.  He  was  Privy  rjouniellcr  lif'een  years,  a. 
H's  D<une!s  Alice.  Daaighter  and  Heir  ul  Lbeuctr,  .1.1  in  1  j  F.J^uiret  IV,  and  was  buried  at  Eirr.'m',  in  the  Chuich 
JIj'.i    V.  I.    11.   p.    1  So. 

(*)   In    May   chis   ve^r.      Stovtt   p.    3^S. 


d   a   Knight  rf  :he  Garter  thiry. 
o(   li-r  own  lounci/i^.     DttfiiaU's 


with 
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with  (endiiv;  after  them  1  pstnchmsnt  of  his  Ami",  corri- 
rmn.iel  by  Sir  HumpBrtf  8t/nfjrd(t).  This  Detachment 
falling  into  rhtr  Ambufh,  weris  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  Com- 
mander  h'imielf  loft  his  Lift!  in  the  Fight  (?.). 

At  the  fame  time,  £W,'  began  his  match  towards  Lon- 
don {-\)y  whilft  th<-  King  and  toe  whole  Court  haftily  re- 
tired to  Kenehmrih  Caftle,  leaving  a  G-irrifon  in  the  Tower, 
under  the  Command  of  the  Lord  Scales.  Cade's  Suctefs 
agatnft  Stafford  increafed  his  Army  with  Multitudes,  who 
flocked  from  all  Parts  to  join  him.  The  City  of  London, 
either  through  fear,  or  fome  other  Motive,  opened  her 
Gates  to  the  Rebels,  and  Cade  entered  as  it  were  in  Tri- 
umph, at  the  heid  of  his  Troops.  But  he  prohibited,  un- 
der fevere  Penalties,  the  offering  any  Injury  to  the  Inha- 
bitants. Next  &ay,  being  informed,  that  the  Lord  Say, 
High-Treafurer,  was  in  the  City,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
apprehended  and  beheaded  (4).  Towards  the  Evening,  he 
retired  to  Southward,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Thames, 
and  continued  thus  for  fome  days,  to  enter  the  City  in 
the  Morning,  and  go  out  again  at  Night,  on  purpoib  to 
take  from  the  Citizens  all  occafion  of  fear. 
Huar„]bc  Cade's  Soldiers  and  the  Londoners  lived  st  firft  very 
SMmatd  ""'en<-lly  together.  Bat  at  laft,  the  Soldiers  committing 
Ciihum.  fome  Riot  in  the  City,  when  they  would  have  entered, 
Fight  on  the  according  to  Cuflom,  in  the  Morning  (;),  they  found  the 

Bridge 

Hall. 
Stow. 


,/« 


He  a 

the  High- 
lIreaJurert 


Caie  11  de 
ferted, 


and  [lain. 
Ad.   Pub. 
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Hall. 


Bridge-Gate  fhut  againft  them.     Whereupon  a  Battle  en- 
fued  between  them  and  the  Citizens  (6),    which   laffed   all 
day,  and  ended   at  the  approach  of  night,  by   a  Ceflation 
of  Arms  till    the  Morrow.     Mean  while,    the  Archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,    and    the  Chancellor   (7),    who  had   taken 
refuge  in  the   Tower,    obfervin^'  by  their  Spies,    and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Rebels,  that   their  Hearts  began  to   fail 
them,  inftantly  drew  up  a  general  Pardon,  put  the  Great- 
Seal   to   it,  ami  caufed    it   ro  be   proclaimed  in  the  Night, 
in   Southwark.      The  pardon   produced  fo  Hidden   and    fur- 
prifing  an    EffecSt,    that,    before  it  was  day,    Cade  found 
himfelf  deferred    by    his  Followers,    and   forced   to  fly   all 
alone,  and   conceal  himfelf  in  the  County  of  Suffix.     But 
the  King  promiling,  by   Proclamation,  a  thoufand  Marks 
to  any  Perfon  that  lhould  bring  him   dead  or  alive,  he  was 
flain  in  his  retreat  (5?  j,  hy  [Alexander  lelen]  a  Gentleman 
of  Kent,  who  brought  his  Body  to  London  (9).     The  Par- 
don under  the  Great-Seal   did   not  prevent  the  Execution 
of  many  of  his  Accomplices  (10).     Thus  ended   this  dan- 
gerous  Rebellion,   which   might   have   been  attended    with 
worfe  Confequences,  had  it  Dcen  conduced  by  a  more  ex- 
perienced Leader  (11). 
Continuation      Whilft    thefe  things  pafTed  in  England,    the  War  was 
cftbeWtr  continued  in  Normandy,    but    ftill  to  the   difadvantage    of 
m  Norman-  tj,e  £„^;jj,w    The  Queen  perceiving,  the  People's  difcontent 
Kiritl {rmf  1  partly  I'prung  from  the  ill  Succefs  of  the  Affairs  of  France, 
a  Supply       had  fent  fifteen  hundred  Men  ( i  z)  to  the  Duke  of  Somerfet, 
from  Eng-     unjer  tne  Cornmand  of  Sir  Thomas  Kiriel,    who  landed    at 
Htmarchii    Cherbourg.     His   defign  was  to  lead  his  Troops  to  Caen, 
towards        where  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  then  was.     But  as  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  march  with  fo  fmall  a  Body,  he  was  joined  upon 
the  Road  by  feveral  Detachments  of  the  Englijh  Garrifons 
in  thofe    Parts.      The   Freich  Authors    fay,    that  by  this 
Junction    the    Englijh  Army    amounted  to   five    thoufand 
TbeBinlff  ^iltn  (13),   which   however   is   not   very  likely.     Be   this 
Tourmigni,    as   it   wju     th     Conftable   Rkhemont   hearing   of    Kiricl's 

nuberem  toe  '  <-> 

E'lgl'fti  arc  deiign,  fpeedilv  drew  together  a  Body  of  feven  thoufand 
defeated.  Men,  and  went  and  expected  him  at  Fourmigni,  through 
Monftrc.ct.  w},icn.  he  was  to  pafs.  The  two  Armies  engaging,  the 
Englijh,  though  interior  in  Number,  long  defended  them- 
felves  with  great  Bravery.  But  at  length,  notwithstand- 
ing their  obflinate  reliflance,  they  were  put  to  rout,  and 
their  General  taken  Prifoner  (14).  Upon  comparing  this 
Battle  with  a  certain   Prediction  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 


Caen 
Hall 


■i; 


that  the  Englifh  fhould  be  entirely  driven  out  of  the  King- 
dom, by  a  defeat,  much  greater  than  thofe  of  Orleans 
and  Patay,  one  is  inclined  to  believe,  ir ic  was  r.i,:  pcrfeftly 
infpireJ.  For,  in  the  Battle  of  Fourmigm,  the  only  61  e 
fince  John's  death,  the  Englijh,  even  according  to'  their 
Enemies  Computation,  were  at  moft  but  five  tho  1!  ind,  ami 
loft  but  fifteen  hundred  (15).  However,  for  the  fake  of 
the  Prophecy,  the  French  Writers  talk  "I  the  Battle  of 
Fourmigm  in  very  lofty  Terms,  comparing  it  to  the  moft 
famous  Battles. 

Kiriel\   Reinforcement  being  defeat".!,    the  Duke  of  St-  CMr.., 
merfet  could  no  longer  withftand  the  victorious  Anns  of  the'"' 
French.     It  would  be  needlefs,  to  g,ve  a  particular  account '/',c."?"''? 
of  the  Sieges  carried  on  by  the  French  in  this  fecdrid  Cam-  dy.  ° 
pain  (16).      It  will   fuflicc'to  fay  in  a  word,   that  about  the 
middle  oijAuguft,  Charles  faw'  himfelf  matter  of  all  Not 
mandy. 
and   the 


The  City  of  Cacr.  was  inverted  the   4th  of  June,  7;.  p. .,  ., 
2  iff  of  the  fame  Month,  the   Duke  of  Somerfet     - 


•fet 
capitulated  (17),    againft  the  Opinitn  of  fome  of  the  Offi- 
cers, who  maintained,  it  was  not   yet  time.     Falqife  (18),  Monilrefet. 
Domfront,  and  Cherbourg  were  beiieged   at  once,    and  the  J-  '    • 
Campain   ended    in    Normandy  with   the  taking  of  Cher-  ria11' 
bourg  (19),   which  furrendered  the    I  2th  of  Augi'Ji.      Thus 
in   two  Campains,    Charles  became   martcr  of  the   whole 
Province,  without  one  fingle  Town  remaining  in  the  hand; 
of  the  Englijh. 

The  Parliament  met  at  IVeflminjler  the  6th  of  K'ovem-  Tb.  Pct-a 
ber,  and  about  the  fame  time,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  having  melt  ■««. 
nothing  more  to  do  in  France  came  into  England.    He  W2s  ***  Dui'  '/ 
blamed  for  the  lofs  of  Normandy,  and  particularly  of  Caen   S 

■  1  —    ■  I   —     '       -  *  '   r**vt\  tn 

where  he  was  accufed  of  not  having  done  his  duty.     Thefe 
Complaints   were   fo   publickly  made,    that  the  Commons  Ct"m'! 
could   not   help   taking    notice  of  them.     They  petitioned /./PL,  „ 
the  King,   to  fend  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  to  the  'J -Aver,  that  rArSwr* 
his  Conduct  might  be  examined.      Henry  not  thinking  pro- 
per to  difobiige  the  Commons  at  fuch  a  Juncture,  granted 
their  requeff.     The  Populace  of  London  were  fo  tranfported  rr,   «  , 
with  Joy,  when   they  heird  the  Duke  was   in  the  Tower,  it phndemt 
that  they  immediately  rife  and  plundered  his  PJace.   Tiiev 
would    have  proceeded    farther,    if  th*  King  had  not  fpee- 
dily  put  out  a  Proclamation    todifpeife  them.      Neverthe- 
lefs,  fome  of  the  moft  audacious  continued  the   Tumult, 
till  one  of  the  moft  infolent   was   beheaded.     The   Parlia- 
ment was  no  fconer  up,  but  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  was    re-  cf  icTt,'* 
leafed,  and  affumed,    at  Court,    the  Poll  enjoyed   bv    the  ■="•  °"rf" 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Pr""  *»<- 

The   Englijh   not  having  been   able   to   prevent   the  lofs  Ch^w.-*,, 
of  Normandy,  were  ftill  lefs  able  to  defend  Guienne,  which  f'*- 
was  more    remote.      King  Charles  improving  the  prefent "  Gui'"ne- 
Juncture,  had    now  fent    his   Troops    into  that    Province, 
where,  this  very  year,  his  Generals  took  Bergerac,  Genfac, 
Alontfetrand,    Chalais,    St.  Foi,    which   made  but  a  very 
faint   Refiftance.     The  SeTon    being  very   fir   advanced, 
hindered  them  from  purfuing  their  Conquefts. 

During  the  Winter,  the  Earl  of  Orval,  of  the  Hoiife  o(Th,Er,»  ,f 
Albret,   making  Inroads   to    the  very  Gates  of  Bourdeaux,  0rvJ  i"!!! 
the  iMayor  fallied  out  with   ten  thoufand  Men   to   attack  Banj^lT^ 
him.     flow  inferior  foever  Orval  might  be   in  number  of  Bwudta-jx. 
Troops,  he  flood  his   ground  againft  this  uri'drfcipiined  Mi-  w    't:c'': 
litia,  flew  great  part  of  them,  and  took  many  Prifoners. 

In   April    1451,  the  Army  of  France,    commanded  by     I4-T 
the  Baltard  of  Orleans,    Earl  of  Dun.ois    and    Longucville,  Great  fr\- 
was   forty   thoufand   ftrong.     This  General   p'r'eferitjy  be-  .?-/"■/"< 
came  mafter  of  Montguion  in  Sainton*?.      Then,    Afay  the  p'."n„n  " 
1 6th,    he  befieged  Blaye,    and   carried    it   the  21ft.      Not  Monftreleti 
only,  there  was  no  Englijh  Army  in  the  Field,  but   more-  HaI1- 
over,   no    manner   of  appearance,  that  the    Court  of  Lr.r- 
land  effectually  thought  of  defending  Guienne.      The  French 
General    improving  fo  favorable  a   Juncture,    divided   his 


(1)  V£afin\  bym'ftalcc,  calls  him  the  LorJ  StaJ/brt/i     'He  was  a  collateral   Branch   of  the    Family   of  Humphrey  de   StatforJ   Duke  of  Esciire/tjn;. 

(2)  W.ih  his   Broiher   Wrlhfrin.     Hall,   fol.    159. 

ill  And  cime  351m  ?n^  encamped  on  B'ack-Dcatb  j  where  the  King  deputed  to  him  the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  llurrpbrey  StaJJcrd  Duke  of 
Bu.itngbam,   to  know  what  Propnfih  he  h?d  to  make.      Ihid. 

(4^  "Jamei  Fyrret,  who.  by  reafon  his  Mother  was  Sifter  and  Coheir  to  Wtlhnm  de  Say.  a  Defendant  of  the  f'<mer  Barm  de  S~y,  wa*  created,  ze  Mer- 
ry VI,  a  Baron,  hy  the  'f  it  e  ot  Lord  Say  and  Seale.  He  was  accufed  with  the  Duke  ot  Suflt/k  about  the  aflair  ot  Maire,  ard  thereupon  to  appe:fe  the 
People,  was  turned  cut  from  being  High-Treafurer  ;  and  upon  the  Clamours  t-f  the  Rebels,  was  fent  'o  the  leneer,  It  m  whence  they  fetched  h'fn,  and 
arragned  him  at  Guild-  Haft  before  the  Mayor.  He  delircd  to  be  tried  by  his  Peers,  in  order  to  gain  lime  j  but  Code  and  h's  Accomp.ncs,  not  admitting 
Of  this  dilatory  Plea,  took  him  by  force  trum  the  Officers,  and  hurrying  him  to  the  Mardard  in  Cheap,  cur  eft  his  Head,  uh'ih  ttnv  fet  on  a  Pole,  a-,d 
caultfd  to  re  carried  b-Vre  them  aiong  the  Srieets.  Not  latisfied  with  this,  they  alio  dragged  his  naked  Bcdy  at  a  horle's  Tail  into  icutbiuark,  where  it 
was  hanged  and  quatteted.     Halt,   fol.    160.     Dugdalc't  Barm.  Vol.  11.   p.  14j,  246. 

(c)  July  5-      Stcw'i   Am.   p.   T.nr. 

\b)   AJfllled  by  the    Loid  bcalet  Keeper  of  the  Tower,  and   the  braee  Matthew  Cough,  who  was   flain,   lla't,   fol-    160. 

(7)  Who  was   then  the  Archbilhop   of  York,  viz.    'John  tCcmpe.     Cotton  1  Abridg.  p.  641. 

\,%)   At  Hbtl-flild  in  Auy/j.v.      St^u,   p.    -92. 

t9j    He  was  Itiied  Canuiin  Mend  Alt.     AVe-rc'r  Ann.   p.   iS3,  391.      He  was  quartered,  and  his   Head  fet  up  on  Ltnd:n  Eiidge. 

tlo)  Twenry-hx       Lightat  {.anterbury,   and  the  reft  elfewrreie.      Stmu,   p.    392. 

(11)  There  were  alio  imurrections  at  the  lame  time  in  Hamjb-.re,  and  particubrly  in  V''ilt(h;re,  where  Ji  ilham  Ajcotb  BiihoJ  of  Sarvm  was  murdered  by 
the  Mob.     Ibitt. 

in)  Three  thoufand,  fiys  Mvnjirelet,  fo'.  26.      They  took  Valongnei  fjon  after  their  landing.     Ibid.     Hallt  fo!.    154. 

1,13;   Petween  hit  and  feven  thoufand,  according  to  M<.nJlrclet,   foi.   26, 

^14)    April    18.      Idem,   t  1.   17. 

(it)  Three  thoufand  feven  hundred.  Ibid.     Hall  fays,  fonr  thoufand  were  flain,  and  eight  hundred  taken  Prifoners,  fol.  ltt. 

(16)  They  took  Guifcben,  Horjieur,  Irrfney,  Virc,Aar aicbet,  lomblame,  Baytux,  Briauebtc,  Vdlongr.ct,'£t.  Sauvezir  le  fitoWe,  Sec.  Monlrt'tt ,  fo', 
21-         ■    ■'   -29. 

;«7)  Through  the  -smell  Intreaties  of  h's  Wifj,  who  hv!  like  to  have  been  killed  by  a  Stone-Shot,  that  felt  between  her  anH  her  Children.  The  Duke 
of  Somrr/rr  was  not  G  vernor  of, this  Town  ;  fir  I  he  Duke  of  Turk,  the  Owner,  had  appointed  Sir  Davy  hall  Ciptaio- General,  sir  Robe  t  fere  Governor 
tf  'he  Cattle,  and  lir  Henry   Radford  ot  tie  Dungeon,     Hit!,  fol.   1  s  =  - 

I18)  Ot  which  Andr.iu  Irrltep,  and  Ttomas  Cotton  Efriuires  were  Qovernon.     Idem.  fo!.   156.  (19)  Thomas  (J.r.vile  ni  Gnennr.     Ibid, 
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Army  into  four  Bodies,  the  mod  conilderable  of  which  he 
c  immanded  himfelf.  He  gave  the  Command  of  the  other 
three  to  the  Earls  of  Folic;  Pontievre,  and  Armagnac.  All 
thefe  Generals  made  federal  Conqucfts  with  eafe.  Libmrn, 
Cajlillon,  Dacs,  Riourc.  Bourg,  furrendered  in  a  fhort 
time.  Fronfac,  the  ftroilgcft  Place  of  the  Province,  held 
nut  but  three  days  ;  however,  the  Caftle  made  a  brave 
Defence. 
ux  The  Inhabitants  of  Gmenne  feeing  themfelves  thus  de 
"fi    ferted   by    the   King  of  England,   thought   it   time  to  pro- 


t^r   v,de   for'  their  Safety. 
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York. 


The  States  of  the  Province  being 
allembled  at  Bourdeaux  i::  June,  relblved  voluntarily  to 
fubmit  to  King  Charles,  and  avoid  the  utter  ruin  they 
were  threatned  with.  Purfuant  to  this  Relblution,  they 
concluded,  with  the  Earl  of  Dunois,  a  Treaty,  promifing 
to  fubmit  to  the  Dominion  of  the  King  of  France,  if  be- 
fore the  24th  of  the  fame  Month,  they  were  not  relieved 
bv  an  Army  able  to  give  Battle.  The  French  General 
could  <;rant  that  Condition  without  apprehenfion,  fince  he 
was  well  allured  there  was  nothing  ready  in  England,  for 
the  aflillance  of  Guienne.  The  Army  not  appearing,  all 
dents  the  Towns  of  the  Duchy  opened  their  Gates  to  the  French, 
Charles,  tx-  CXCCpt  Baronne,  which  refilled  to  be  included  in  the  Treaty. 
This  Place,  the  only  one  the  Englijh  had  left,  was  inverted 
the  6th  of  Augujh  The  Breach  being  large  enough  on 
the  19th  of  the  fame  Month  (1),  the  Befiegcrs  were  pre- 
paring to  llorm  ;  but  the  Inhabitants  faved  them  the  trou- 
ble, by  riling  in  Arms,  and  obliging  the  Garrifon  to  capi- 
tulate. The  French  Hillorians  fay,  that  a  white  Crofs 
was  feen  in  the  Air,  juft  over  the  Town,  an  evident  Sign 
of  God's  Protection  to  France. 
TheCcurfs  Whilft  the  Court  of  England  carelefsly  fuffered  Guicnne 
i,r,,af,r,tjt  t0  |ie  j0j^  tney  grew  extreme)  v  uneafy  with  regard  to  the 
cotbtDuh  Duke  of  York.  As  in  the  Kentijb  Rebellion,  Jack  Cade 
had  ailiimed  the  Name  of  Mortimer,  it  was  eafy  to  per- 
ceive, his  aim  had  been  to  found  the  People's  Inclination 
to  the  Houfe  of  March.  Cunfequently  it  might  be  in- 
ferred, that  he  had  been  incouraged  bv  the  Duke  of  York, 
fole  Heir  of  that  Family.  Indeed  the  thing  was  palpable, 
but  there  was  no  Evidence  to  convict  the  Duke,  becaufe 
Cade  was  {lain.  Befides,  in  the  People's  Difpolition  with 
regard  to  the  Court,  thev  would  infallibly  have  joined  with 
the  Duke  of  Yoi k,  if,  by  being  publickly  attacked,  he  had 
been  forced  to  Hand  upon  his  Defence.  Mean  while,  as 
he  was  iufpected  of  forming  fome  Plot  in  Ireland,  and  of 
intending  to  bring  an  Army  of  Irijh  into  England,  the 
King  lent  Orders  to  the  Sheriffs  of  If'ales,  Shropjlnre,  and 
Illeffefi  of  Chejhhe,  to  be  in  a  readinefs  to  hinder  his  landing.  This 
Precaution  produced  feveral  ill  Effects  In  the  full  Place, 
it  lhc-wcd,  that  the  Court  was  afraid  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
which  it  would  have  been  proper  to  conceal,  for  fear  of 
giving  the  People  occafton  to  inquire  into  the  reafon.  In 
the  next  place,  the  Duke  found  it  was  his  Bufinefs  to  be 
upon  his  guard  ;  whereas,  if  the  Court  had  feigned  not 
to  know  his  defigns,  they  might  have  drawn  him  into 
feme  Snare,  or  given  him  room  to  make  fome  falfe  Step, 
which  would  have  given  them  an  advantage.  In  fine, 
he  was  thereby  furnifhed  with  a  pretence  to  complain, 
fince  he  was  fo  far  from  being  convicted  of  any  Project 
againft  the  King,  that  he  had  not  taken  any  apparent  Step, 
on  which  an  Accufation  could  be  grounded.  Accordingly, 
he  wrote  to  the  King,  complaining  of  this  Sufpicion,  which 
HiiAnfaa,  ne  feignetjl  to  'ook  upon  as  extremely  injurious,  and  as  a 
mere  pretence  intended  for  his  ruin.  The  King  fent  him 
a  very  civil  anfwer,  giving  him  fome  fort  of  fatisfaction, 
but  revoked  not  his  Orders. 
ibi  Duke  Though  Cade's  Enterprize  had  mifcarried,  the  Duke  of 

t"f,ft'",h"  York  had  reaped  the  Benefit  he  propofed.  The  great 
number  of  People  that  embarked  in  it,  difcovered  how 
much  the  Nation  was  dilpleafed  with  the  Queen  and  the 
Minillry,  and  that  the  Memory  of  the  Rights  of  the  Houfe 
of  March  was  not  entirely  abolifhed.  So,  inftead  of  be- 
ing difcouraged,  he  entertained  frefh  hopes.  He  judged, 
if  the  Shadow  only  of  one  of  his  Family  was  capable  of 
caufing  fo  great  a  Multitude  to  take  Arms,  much  more 
would  the  People  be  attached  to  a  Prince  of  the  Blood- 
Roval,  fole  Heir  of  this  Houfe.  Mean  while,  not  to  be 
too  hafty  in  the  execution  of  a  Project  of  fuch  Confequence, 
he  refolved,  before  any  thing  was  attempted,  to  confult 
U,-rc:*rns  his  Friends.  The  time  of  his  Government  of  Ire/and 
">  England,  being  expired,  he  embarked  for  England,  but  when  he 
Bl<"idl"  would  have  landed  in  If'ales,  found  at  the  Port  the  Mi- 
litia in  Arms  ready  to  oppofe  him.     He  landed,  notwith- 
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fhndinz,  at  another  Place,  which  was  not  lb  ftronglv  guard-  14;!. 
ed.  He  did  this  the  more  boldly,  as  he  had  only  his  own 
Servants  with  him,  and  had  yet  given  his  Enemies  no  hold. 
Alter  that,  he  repaired  to  London,  from  whence  the  Court 
was  gone  fome  time  before  in  Progrefs  to  .  the  weflcm 
Counties. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  impatiently  expected  at  London. 
His  Friends  had  frequently  conferred  together  in  his  Ab- 
fence,  but  could  not  come  to  any  Relblution  without 
him.  His  principal  Adherents  were,  John  Mowbray  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Son-in-law 
to  the  General  of  the  fame  Name  (2),  (lain  befoie  Orleans, 
Richard  Nevil  his  Son,  who  was  fhortly  afier  Earl  of  ff'ar- 
wick,  by  his  Marriage  with  Anne  Beauchamp  Daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  who  died  in  France,  Thomas  Court- 
ney Earl  of  Devonjhire,  though  Brother-in-law  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerfet  (3),  and  Edward  Brook  Baron  of  Cobham  (4J. 
With  thefe  Lords,  the  Duke,  immediately  after  his  arri- 
val, concerted  Mcafures  to  accomplifh  his  deligns.  The 
refult  of  their  Confultations  was,  that  the  Duke  mould  re- 
tire into  Wales,  where  the  Family  of  Alarch  had  always 
had  a  great  Intereft  ;  That  he  fhould  privately  be  allured 
of  feafonably  raifing  an  Army,  by  means  of  li is  Friends  ; 
That  he  fhould  then  write  to  the  King,  to  advertife  him 
of  the  People's  diflike  of  the  Miniftry,  and  particularly  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerfet. 

In  purfuance  of  this  Refolution,  the  Duke  repairing  into 
Wales,  and  taking  all  his  meafures,  writ  to  the  King, 
"  that  all  the  Kingdom  was  difiatisfied,  becaufe  Traitors 
"  were  fcreened  from  Juftice,  and  that  he  took  the  free- 
"  dom  to  advife  him  to  prevent  the  ill  Confequences  of 
"  this  dilcontent.  That  the  fpeedieft  means  was  to  order 
"  the  guilty  to  be  brought  to  their  Trial,  and  particu- 
"  larly  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who  having  been  impeached 
"  by  the  Commons,  was  reftored  to  Favour  without  any 
"  Examination.  In  fine,  that  it  he  would  give  the  Na- 
"  tion  this  Satisfaction,  he  offered  to  affift  in  the  Execu- 
"  tion  of  fo  good  a  defign.  "  The  Miniftry  eafily  per- 
ceived, the  Duke  of  York  fought  an  occafion  of  quarrel. 
But  as  in  their  prefent  fituation,  they  durft  not  act  haughti- 
ly, it  was  judged  proper,  the  King  fhould  fend  the  Duke  a 
civil  anfwer,  which  would  difappoint  him  of  the  pretence 
he  wanted.  Accordingly  the  King  in  his  Letter  told  him, 
he  had  refolved  fome  time  fince  to  reform  whatever  was  a- 
mifs  in  the  Government ;  and  for  that  purpofe  intended  to 
appoint  a  certain  number  of  virtuous  and  able  Counfellors, 
of  whom  he  was  defigned  to  be  one  :  That  as  for  the 
Traitors  mentioned  in  his  Letter,  he  did  not  mean  to  let 
them  go  unpunifhed,  but  the  affair  being  of  very  great 
Confequence,  required  mature  Deliberation  :  That  a*  for 
the  Duke  of  Somerfet  in  particular,  he  fhould  not  be  ex- 
cufed  from  anfwering  the  Accufations  laid  to  his  Charge. 

Though  this  anfwer  deprived  the  Duke  of  York  of  all 
pretence  to  take  Arms,  he  imagined  however,  the  King's 
bare  refufal  to  remove  or  punifh  the  Minifters  complained 
of,  was  a  fufficient  Warrant.  He  did  not  expect  fo  mild 
an  anfwer.  Mean  while,  as  he  had  taken  his  meafures  to 
raife  an  Army,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  break  them,  or 
fufter  himfelf  to  be  decoyed  by  a  Moderation  which  might 
be  as  well  feigned  as  real.  So,  putting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  Army,  he  marched  towards  London.  But  he 
found  the  Queen  had  not  been  fo  negligent  as  he  expected. 
Upon  notice  of  the  Duke's  retiring  into  Wales,  fhe  had 
ordered  Troops  to  be  levied  in  the  King's  Name,  without 
difcovering  however  for  what  they  were  intended.  The 
Duke  therefore  was  no  fooner  upon  the  march,  but  he 
heard  the  King  was  advancing  (5)  to  give  him  Battle. 
Though  he  wanted  neither  Courage  nor  Experience,  he 
thought  he  fhould  not  venture  a  Battle  with  the  King, 
without  having  a  more  plaulible  Pretence  than  what  he 
would  have  covered  his  defigns  with.  His  aim  was  to 
gain  the  People  ;  but  to  fight  the  King  without  a  more 
fpecious  reafon,  was  not  the  way  to  compafs  his  ends, 
though  he  could  even  have  been  fure  of  Victory.  Befides, 
looking  upon  the  City  of  London  as  able  to  incline  the 
Balance  to  his  fide,  he  judged  that,  before  all  things,  he 
ought  to  fecure  that  Metropolis.  For  this  reafon,  when 
he  heard  the  King  was  coming  againft  him,  he  fuddenly 
altered  his  rout,  and  by  fpeedy  Marches  got  before  him, 
and  appeared  before  London,  where  he  expected  to  be  received 
with  open  Arms.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
Gates  fhut,  the  Inhabitants  not  thinking  proper  to  declare 
for  him,  whilft  the  King  was  fo  clofely  purfuing  him  with 
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Ibid. 
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':)  The  26th,  fays  Meisfircltt,  fol.  39. 

(2)  Son-in-law  of  Ihomai  de  Mor.tjcute  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  right  of  whofe  fole  Daughter  and  Heir,  named  Alice,  he  had  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury.     He  was  eltlcft  Son  ty  a    frcru  d  Wife  to  Ralph  Nevil  Earl   of  Weftmoreland.     Dugdale's  Baron.   Vol.  I.  p.   302. 

(3)  R.'pin,   by  miftalee,   fays  Son-in  law.      H?  married  Margaret  Beaufort,   Sifter  of  Edmund   Duke  of  Somerfet. 

(4)  Ot  thefe  five,  the  two  firft  were  diawn  to  engage  with  the  Duke  of  Tort,  by  reafon  of  their  affinity  with  him.  For  the  la:d  Duke  had  married  Cecily, 
Siller  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury*  Arid  jrcbn  Duke  of  Norfolk  took  part  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  as  being  the  Sera  of  h  s  Siller  Catherine,  but  more  "in 
the  behalf  of  his  father,  who  was  banillud,  and  ot  his  Uncle,  who  was  beheaded  at  York  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  Earl  of  Jirar~.v<ck's  difcontenf  was 
occaiioned  by  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Stmterfer,  As  for  the  Earl  of  Dri'cnfitre,  and  the  Lord  Cebbtm,  it  docs  not  appear  what  induced 
(hem  10   declare  agair'.l    Henry  VI.      Blond:,   p.    !;;. 

-;    lie  let  nut  Fcimary  tta.      Stvtt>,  p     399. 
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(4.52.     a  ftrongcr  Army  than  his.     He  was  forced  .therefore  to  pafs  Caftle  of  If  Ignore  (5),  and  the  Duke  of  Setfurfei  enjoyed,     14$;. 

the  Thames  at  Kingjlon,  and  encamp   on  Burnt-Heath  (1),  without   a  Rival,  the  Authority  he  had  acquired  at  Court. 
twelve   Miles   from  London.     The  King  following  him,         Whilft  Henry  was  employed  at  home,  in  oppofing  the  %>•"■'  fc 

marched   over  London  Bridge,    and  encamped   about   four  Attempts  of  the   Duke  of   York,    Charles  had   no  lei's   an  'Z 

Miles   from  him.  Enemy  to  encounter  in  his  own  Kingdom.     The  Dauphin 

■lie  King  Tiie   two  Armies   being  fo  near  one  another,  that  no-  his  Son,    a  Prince   of  a  turbulent   Temper,    created   him 

:-.n.h  vtbrno  thing  could  prevent   an  Engagement,  the   King   ferit   two  great   Uneafinefs    by    his    Behaviour    towards   him.       For 

DuL'itd     Bifh'ops  (z),  to  know  of  the  Duke  what  had  induced  him  fome  time  pall  he  had  refided  in  Dauphint,  when-  hea£fc 

to  appear  in  Arms.     As  the  Duke  faw  himfelf  difappointed  as  Sovereign,  regardlefs  of  the"  King   bis   Father's  Orders 

of  his  hopes   to  gain   London,  he  thought  it   advifeable  to  executing   them   no  farther  than  be  plealcd.      J  !c  had  even 

fhow  fome   regard   for  the  Court,  for  fear  of  ruining  his  the  R.nfhncfs,   to  demand  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  hU  Daugh- 

Aflairs  by  hafty  Refolutions.     In  this  Belief  he  anfwered,  ter  Violante  in  Marriage;  and  the  Duke  complied  with  hi. 

he  had   never  intended  to  forfake   his  Allegiance  to  the  Requeft,  without  either   vouchfafing  to   acquaint  the  Kin 

metier  i'/mt  King,  but  only  to  remove  from  his  Pcrfon  evil  Counfel-  with  the  Matter.     Provoked  at   this   P  ,  Charter 

hut  to  tit     ]orSj  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  was  the  chief;  and  if  put  himfelf  at   the  head   of    thirty   thoufand    Men, 

the  King  would   put  him  into  fafe  Cuftody,  till  he  fhould  marched  towards  Lyons,  bent  upon  chart i fin ->  Im  Son,  and 

in  Parliament  anfwer  to  what  was  objected  againft  him,  he  punifhing  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  PrefurtJption.     But  the  R 

was  ready  to  difmifs  his  Troops.     He  did  not  ex  peel:,  his  volution    which   happened   at   the   fame   time   in    G";  enn 

demand  would  be  granted,  fince  the  King  and  Queen  were  caufed   him  to  take  other   Meafufes. 

folely  guided  by  the  Counfels  of  Him  ,  who  was  molt:  con-         The  Gafcons,  who  had   been   for   three  bun,.',  d  Yeai  ' 

cerned  to  have  it  rejected.  He  hoped  thereby  to  throw  all  the  without  interruption,  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Kings  ol  :  ' ', 

Blame  on  the  Court,  and  demonftrate  to  the  People,   that  England,  had  fubmitted  to  King  Charles,  onh   bi caufe  they  K  • 

the  Miniftry  did  not  fcruple   to   cxpofe  the  Kingdom  to  a  were  neglected  by   the  Engli/h.     As   foon    as   the   French  r"fhr^ 

Civil  War,  for  the  fake  of  a  Man  odious  to  the  Nation.  Army  had  quitted  Guienne,  the  Lords  of  the  Country    in  ' 

„     But   for  once   he   was   the  dupe  of  his  own  Policy.     The  concert   with  the  Inhabitants  of  Bourdcaux,   relolved  to'  re- 

'«"•  King  took   him  at  his  word,  promifed  to  fend  his  Enemy  turn   to   their  antient   Sovereigns  (6).     For   that   pufpolc    T-.( 

to  the  Tower,  and   even  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  they  deputed   the  Lords  of  Condole  and  /'  Efparre    toco,' 

arretted.     The  Duke  of  York  was  furprized  at  this  Condc-  trive  the   means  at  London.     The  Troubles  raifed  bv  the  t  C'  '  ' 

fcenfion.     He  would  have  been  very  glad  to  recede  from  his  Duke  of  Tori;  had  for  fome  time  hindered  the  Court  from 

Engagement.   But  as  he  could  not  do  it  without  laying  him-  attending  to  this  Affair.     But  when   they   were  ippeafed 

felt"  too  open,  he  thought  he  fhould  run  fome  risk,  rather  the  Queen  and  Council,  after  mature  deliberation    judged 

than   hazard    the    Lofs    of    the   People's   Good-Wdl,     on  that  nothing  lhould  be  neglected  to  accornplifh  the  F'nter- 

He  difmifci  which   he  built  all  his  Expectations;.     So,  without  Hcfita-  prize.     The  Succefs,  they  expected,  mi^ht  redeem  their 

tit  Troops,    t;orl)  ne  disbanded  his  Troops  (3J  and  came  to  Court,  not  Credit,  and  gain  them  an  Intcrcft  with  the  People    whicli 

Vnd'acctfis    vouchfafing  even   to   take   any  Precaution  for   his  Safety,  they  wanted    to   fupport  tbemfelves  againft   their  Enemies. 

tbeDuhcf  When  he  was  in   the   King's  Prefence,    he  accufed  the  Talbot,  the  valiant  Earl  of  Shrewsbury^  who  was  returner)  tattot/«rf 


Hi  is  take, 

at  ins  tVo\ 


"  :      I    cfl  - 


^b'Pdd      Duke  of  Somerfet  with  great  Warmth,  and  endeavoured  to  from  a  Voyage  into  Italy,  .was  chofen  for  this  Expeditic. 

appears  'and  perfwade  the  King,  that  he  was  a  Traitor,  and  had  facrificed  Though  he  was  fourfcore  Years  old,  he  readily  accepted  ail  wonflrel 

aeeitfa  bim.  the  Interett  of  the  Kingdom  to  his  Ambition  and  Avarice.  Employment,   which  gave  him  Opportunity    once  more   Hall. 

fcondi.         Upon  thefe  Words,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,    who  was  con-  before  his  Death,  to  do  his  King  and  Country  a  confiderablc  Aa"  p"h' 

cfealed  behind  the  Hangings,  fuddenly  ftept  forth  to  anfwer  Service.   As  Diligence  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  he  embarked  ni  p'3'3' 

him,  and   accufed   him  of  confpiring  him  tci  dethrone  the  what  Troops  were  ready,  confifting  of  fever,  hundred  Men 

King;   The  Duke  of  York  feeing  his  Enemy  before  him,  and  at  Arms  (7},    upon   a  promife  that  the  reft  defio-ned   for 

in   the  King's  Apartment,  whom   he  thought  in  fafe  Cuf-  him  fhould  quickly  follow.     He  failed  the  1 8th  of  ojfo- 

tody,     found   he   was    amufed,  and   perceived  his  Danger,  her,  and   on  the  21ft  landed  near  Eourdeaux.     Next  Day  He  i,Utintt 

Nevertheless,  without   fhowing  any  Concern,    he  modeft-  he  appeared  before   the  Citv,  and   as  every  thin?  was  pre-  B,ur:  ";:- 

jfy   complained    of    the  King's  Breach  of  Promife,    by  the  pared  to    receive  him,    he'  was   introduced   at    a  Gate   of  Hjt^'^ 

Suggeftions   of  the    Duke  of  Somerfet,    on  whom   he  caft  which  the  Citizens  had  the  Guard.     The  French  Gam'fbn 

Tie  Duke  of  the  Bafehefs  of  this  Fraud.     Immediately  after,  the  King  who   had  not  heard  of  his  Arrival,  furprized  at  this  unex- 

JrTien'd'edf'  difmifled   the  Duke  of  York,  and  ordered  him  to  be  appre-  pected  Accident,  would  have  retired  at  another  Gate    but 

hended  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  bis  Prefence  (4).  were   almoft  all   taken. 

If  the  Duke  of  York's  Enemies  had  dared  to  gratify  their         The   promifed  Reinforcement  being  arrived  from  Enp-  H  retain 
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Refentment,  he  would   never   have  freed  himfelf  from  the     land  a  few  Days  after  (8),  the   Earl  of  Shrewsbury  took-' 


Snare  he  bad  imprudently  fallen  into.  But  the  Pofture  of 
Affairs,  and  the  Difpofitiori  of  the  People,  affording  juft 
Occafion  of  Fear,  they  durft  not  proceed  againft  him. 
Two  other  reafons  helped  likewife  to  fave  him.  It  was 
rumoured  at  Court,  that  the  young  Earl  of  Afarch  his 
Son,  attended  by  all  the  Friends  of  his  Family,  was  ad- 
vancing  with  a  ftrong  Body  of  Troops  to  deliver  his  Fa 


I  vera' 

pla. 


'4  53- 
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the  Field  at  the  head  of  feven  thoufand  Men.     With  this  GuiL. 
little  Army  he    reconquered  fome  of  the  Towns  of    Qui-  Moufhdet. 
enne,  among  others  Eronfac  and  Ctiftitleri;  as  rapid.'}-  as  they 
were  loft.     If  Winter  had  not  prevented  him  from   pur 
fuing  his  Conquefts,  he  would  have  made  himfelf  Matter 
of  all  Guienne. 

Charles,  who  was  then  at  Lyons,  hearing  this   ill  News 
ther.     So,  for  fear  the  Duke's  Army,    which   was  lately     did   not  think   proper    to  perfift  in  the  Execution  of    the 
disbanded,  fhould  join   his  Son's  Troops,    the   Court   was     defign  be  had  formed.      The  Affair  of  Guienne  teemed   to 
obliged  to  take  a  more  gentle  Courfe.     On  the  other  hand,     him   of   greater    Importance.     So,    fuddenly    altering  his 
the  Gafcons  had   fent  Deputies  to  the  King,  to  offer  to  re-     refolution,     he    permitted    the    Dauphin    to    marry    the 
duce  Guienne  to  his  Obedience,  if  he  Would  feiid  them  Sup-     Princefs  of  Savoy,    and  gave  one   of  his  Daughters  to  the 
plies.     At  fuch  a  Juncture  it  was  believed,  as  the  Duke  of    young   Prince  of  Piedmont,     At  the  fame  time    he  rcfolv- 
York's  Blood  could  not  be  fpilt  without  involving  the  King-     ed  to  fend  all  his  Troops    into  Guienne  the    next  Sprin». 
in  a  Civil  War,  there  would  be  a  Neceffity  of  detaining     Mean   while,   he  difpatched    before  a  Body  of  ten  thou-  Ch'aile.    - 
the  Troops  intended   for  Guienne,  and   thereby  a  favorable     fand    Men,     under  the  Command    of  Cha'banes     and  the  <'"  ' 
Opportunity    loft    of    recovering   that    Province.       Thefe     Earl  of  PMitvre,     Thefe  two  Generals  being  arrived  in  q """ 
Confiderations   indue  :d   the  Queen  and   Duke  of  Somerfet     Saintongc,  beficged  Chalais  and   Cajlillon,  whilft  the  Earl  CalHtfcn  fc- 
to  give  the  Duk  of  York  his  Liberty,  though  their  own,     of  Clermont  followed  them,  with  the  reft  of  the  Army  dc-^ '■■"  '' 
the  King's,  and  the  whole  Houfe  of  Lancafler's  Interett,     figncd   for  Guienne.      Chabancs    was    taken    up  with    the  ^  'jhu!-:"' 
required  he   fhould   be   facrificed   to  their  Safety.     Perhaps     Siege  of    Chalais    till    June,  after  which,  he  joined  Pen- 
all  the  Calamities,  England  afterwards   indured,  might   by     iievre   before  Cajlillon,    which    ftill  made  a    vigorous  De- 
that  means  have  been  prevented.      However,  as  the  Queen     fence.     The  Dread   infpired  by  the  Earl    of  Shrewsbury's 
and  Minifters   were  willing,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  fe-     Valour  and  Experience,  made  them  ufe  the  Precaution  fel- 
cure   themfclves   againft  his  Defigns,  they  obliged   him  to     dom  practifed  in  thofe  Days,  of  rhakiho-  Lines    and  defen- 
ding the   Avenues  of  their  Camp  with  Palifadoes. 

The   Earl  of    Shrewsbury    was  at  Bourdcaux    with    fix  Tallot  goes 
or  feven  thoufand   Men,    in    fufpence,    what    courfe  he  '2"d  »"«*• 


take  an  Oath  to  the  King,  whereby  he  fwore  to  remain 
his  faithful  Subject  till  Death,  and  never  to  take  Arms 
againft  him.     This  done,  the  Duke  of  York  retired  to  his 


(1)  A    Mile  from   Dart  ford  in  Kent.     Halt,  fo!.  163. 

(I)  The   Bifh,  ps  of  Winchejicr  and   Ely,  with  the   Earls   of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.    Ibid.     S:«w's  Ann.  p.   393. 

(3)  On  March    1,    and  came  to   the    King's  Ttnt.     Ibid. 

(4)  And,  loon  after,  the  King  ad'imbled  a  Great  Council  at  tfflminfter,  to  hear  the  Accufations  of  the  two  Dukes  one  a.>.unft  another.  In  this 
Council,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who  f,  refaw  what  for.n  came  to  pals,  exhorted  the  Lords  and  others  there  preltnt,  to  caufe  the  Duke  of  Tort  U 
Force  or  otherwife,  to  contcls  his  Offence;  that,  teing  attainted  of  Treafon,  he  mieht  be  executed,  and  his  Children  put  under  arrell  as  E-i-inie's  ,1 
the   Kingdom.     Halt,  fol.  163.  (5)  1„  Hereforilhire. 

(6 1  Induced  thereunto  by  heavy  Taxes  and  Imp  fitions  laid  on  them  by  the  French  ;  and  becaufe  they  were  more  hardly  ufed  than  thev  were  «„ 
to  be   by  their  former  Millers  the  E,glijh.     Monftrelet,  fol.   55. 

(7)  Between    four   and  live  thoufand   Men.      Idem    fol.  4.1. 

(8)  It  conliftcd  of  four  thoufand  Men  j  among  which  were  the  Lord  Cameis,  the  Ballard  of  Somerfet,  John  Lord  Ta'h;  Vil'co-jnt  Lifie  (he  W 
IMolyns,  the   Lord    Haryngton,  Sir  JJ.n   Hazard,   Sir  j  okr.   Mont  gantry,    Sit  John  Vernon,   &c.      Ibid.     Baft;  fol.    l6y 
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1453.  fhould  take  with  regard  to  the  Siege.  He  was  defirous 
to  relieve  the  Place,  but  was  afraid  of  meeting  many  dif- 
ficulties as  well  by  reafon  of  the  Intrenchments  of  the 
French  as  of  the  Superiority  of  their  Number.  On  the 
other  hand,  knowing  the  Earl  of  Clermont  was  advan- 
cing with  all  fpeed,  he  confidered,  it  mult  be  done,  be- 
fore the  Arrival  of  thefe  frefh  Troops,  after  which,  it 
would  be  too  late,  fince  he  would  have  all  the  Forces  of 
France  to  oppofe.  In  fine,  having  taken  this  laft  Refo- 
lution,  he  left  Bourdeaux  with  all  his  Army,  and  approach- 
ing the  French  Camp,  attacked  them  with  the  fame  Vi- 
gour, the  Englijl)  had  fhown  at  the  Battle  of  Jzincourt, 
and  on  feveral  other  Occafions.  He  foon  defeated  four 
thoufand  Men,  commanded  by  Chabanes  without  the  In- 
trenchments, dro\e  them  into  the  Camp,  and,  in  fpite  of 
the  Befiegers  Canon,  which  fwept  away  his  Men  by 
whole  Files,  forced  their  Lines,  and  entered  with  the  fly- 
ing Troops.  Thus  the  Englijh  relate  it.  But  the  French 
only  fay,  the  Lines  were  like  to  be  forced,  when  the 
Englijh'v/ere  attacked  in  the  Rear  by  a  Body  of  French 
Horfe.  This  cooled  their  Ardor,  and  obliged  their  Ge- 
neral to  difcontinue  the  Attack  of  the  Lines,  and  face 
thofe  that  preffed  him  behind.  This  Motion  gave  the 
French  an  opportunity  to  draw  all  their  Troops  out  of  the 
Camp.  So,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  not  above 
five  thoufand  Men  left,  was  reduced  to  the  Neceffity  of 
r.-  m  dt-  making  two  Fronts,  and  withstanding  ten  thoufand.  At 
fiatedand  iength,  the  Englijh  finding  themfelves  overpowered  by 
MMftrekt.  Number?,  began  to  give  ground.  At  the  fame  time, 
Hill.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  wounded    in  the  Thigh  with 

a  Mufquet-Ball,     and    his    Horfe    killed  under   him.     In 
this  Condition,  not    being  able,  by  reafon  of  his  Wound, 
to    remount,  he    bid  Sir  John  Talbot  (1)  his  Son  to  retire, 
and    fave  himfelf  for   another  Occafion,  where   he   might 
be  flill   ferviceable  to  his  Country.     But  Talbot  rather  than 
bafely  fly,  chofe  to  die  by  the  Earl  his  Father,  who  alfo, 
prefently  after,  refigned   his  laft  Breath.     The  Englijh  loft 
two    thoufand    Men,    but  their  moft  confiderable  lofs  was 
their    General  (z). 
Rrd    .      After  this    Defeat,     Cajlillon    Surrendered     the    1 6th  of 
tb'warik   July  (3).     A  few  Days  after,     the   Earl   of  Clermont  be- 
France,         ing   arrived,  and  the  King  come  to  the    Camp,    the  Ar- 
™Jj  0i'       my    was    divided   into     four     Bodies,     which   befieged  at 
Guienne.      once   Cadillac,  Libourne,  Fronjac,    and  Bourdeaux.      Fron- 
Monrtrelet.  J~ac  Znd  Libourne  refilled  only  a  few  Days  ;  but  the  Caftle 
of  Cadillac    maintained    a  Siege  of  two  Months.     After 
the  taking  of  that   Place,    the  whole  Army  joined    before 
Bourdeaux,     which  capitulated    the    17th    of  Oclober,  and 
the  Garrifon  hid  liberty  to  return   into  England.     Thus, 
of   fo  many   Conquefts  made    by     the  Englijh  in  France, 
fince  Edward  III,  there   remained  only  Calais  and   Guif- 
nes  ;    poor  remains  of  fo  many  Provinces,    feveral    where- 
of, had  belonged  to  their  Kings  by  Hereditary  Right,  and 
the   reft  were   acquired  by  fo  many  Victories,    and  at   the 
Expence  of  fo  much  Blood  ! 
Hrnrv  f.Uls        Whilft  the  French  were  thus    Successfully    carrying    on 
fck.  ' '        the  War  in  Guienne,  Henry  was  feized  at  London  (4),  with 
ah.  Pub.      a   ]ona;  anj   dangerous  Sicknefs,     which    often  gave  occa- 
Mtribof  '    h°n  t0  believe  he  would  never  recover.     At  the  fame  time, 
Edward,  rl<i  the  Queen  was  delivered,    on  the   23d  of  Oclober  (5),  of 
X",jfjjSo».   a   Pi  i nee   chriftened   Edward.     This   Prince  was  inauSpi- 
Stow".  cioufly  bun,    fince   it  was  at  the    very  time,    the   Englijh 

loft  all  their  Pofleflions  in  France.  His  Birth  gave  rife 
tbeiiueent  to  feveral  Reports,  injurious  to  the  Queen's  Honour. 
Dijadvan-  There  were  lbme  fo  hardy  as  to  fay  publickly,  he  was 
'■'£'•  not  the  King's  Son.     Others  maintained,  he  was  Suppofi- 

titious,  becaufe  the  Queen  had  never  before  been  with 
Child,  though  married  nine  Years.  In  fine,  fome  there 
were,  who,  without  queftioning  the  Queen's  Honour  or 
Honefty,  took  occafion  from  this  Prince's  Birth  to  hope 
well  for  the  future.  Their  Reafon  was  ,  becaufe  the 
Queen,  having  a  Son,  would  be  more  firmly  attached  to 
the  Intereft  of  England,  thereby  plainly  intimating, 
what  they   thought  of  her    former  Conduct. 

Cardinal    Kemp,    tr.inflated    from   the    See    of    York  to 

E  unhier      that   of  Canterbury,  dying  in  December  this  Year,   Thomas 

I  p    Bourchier,  Brother  of  the  Earl  of  EJJex  (6),    was  elected 

li™"'U'     Archbilhop.     He    was   a   Prelate    of   eminent  Merit,  and 

was  after waids   made   Chancellor,  and  then   honored  with 

the  Dignity  of  Cardinal. 


bury. 
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The    War    in   France,    which   had    lafted    thirty-eight     14;*. 
Years,  being   ended,  the  remaining  Events  of  this  R.eien,  n' c™'' 
confift     only    of    the    Quarrels    between    the    Houfcs   of      rj" 
Lancajler  and  York  ;  the  fiift  of  which,    had  for  Device,  England. 
a  Red,  and  the  other  a  White,  Rofe.     Thefe  Devices  are  Ha"- 
famous   for  the  vaft  Torrents  of  Englijh  Blocd,  fhed   upon    tow' 
their    Account.     The  Troubles    railed    by    the    Duke  of 
York,    feemed  entirely   SupprcSfed,  fince    his  Reconciliation 
with  the  King  ;  but  they   were  quickly  renewed   with    fo 
much  more  Fury,  as  the  Englijl)  were  no   longer  diverted 
by  a   foreign  War.     I  am  going  to    give  as  brief  an  Ac- 
count   as  poflible,    of  the  Events  occafioned   by  the  Duke 
of  York's  Pretentions,   which  ended  at  length,  in  the  Ruin 
of  the  King,  and  the  whole  Houfe  of  Lancajler. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  renewed  his  Oath  to  the  Kino- ;  The  ni?bn 
but  it  was  only  to  free  himfelf  from  the  danger,  his  Im-  cf lhr  H'US" 
prudence  had  thrown  him  into.  He  was  no  Ids  refolved  LancafterT 
to  maintain  his  Pretentions,  and  take  the  advantage  of 
the  King's  Incapacity,  and  the  People's  Difaffedtion  for 
the  Queen  and  her  Minifters.  To  confider  only  the 
Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Realm,  his  Title  was  indis- 
putable. He  was  defcended  from  the  third  Son  (7)  of 
Edward  III,  whereas,  Henry  came  only  from  the  fourth 
Son  (8)  of  the  fame  Prince.  It  is  true,  it  was  by  a 
Daughter,  but  there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  England  as  the 
Salic  Law,  to  exclude  him  upon  that  account.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  II,  Roger  Earl  of 
M?rch,  his  Grandfather  by  the  Mother's  Side,  was  de- 
clared by  the  Parliament,  Prefumptive  Heir  of  the  Crown, 
in  cafe  Richard  died  without  IfTue.  And  even  fince  the 
Houfe  of  Lancajler  was  on  the  Throne,  the  Parliament, 
as  was  related  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV,  had  confirmed 
by  a  folemn  Act,  the  Right  of  the  Daughters  and  their 
Defendants.  And  yet,  Henry  VI,  was  no  Ufurper.  It  DijBcukia 
was  now  above  fifty  Years,  fince  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler  'ftbcDutt 
had  held  the  Crown,  by  the  Authority  of  the  Parlia-  £Yo*'* 
ment,  who  fettled  it  on  the  Family  of  Henry  IV.  So, 
the  Duke  of  York  could  pretend  to  the  Crown,  only  on 
Suppofition,  that  the  Parliament  had  not  power  to  alter 
the  Succeffion.  For  this  ReaSon,  he  could  not  openly 
difcover  his  Intention,  without  diredtly  attacking  the 
Privileges  of  the  Parliament,  of  which  the  EngliJh'Nati- 
on  has  ever  been  jealous.  Befides,  he  flood  in  need  of  the 
Parliament  to  fucceed  in  his  defign.  But  how  could  he 
gain  the  Parliament  to  his  Side,  if  he  offered  to  queftion 
the  Validity  of  their  A£tb  ?  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
to  break  through  a  fifty  years  PofTeffion,  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  Confent  of  the  People,  and  become  flill  more 
authentick  by  the  glorious  Advantages,  procured  the  Na- 
tion   by  the  late  King  Henry  V. 

Thefe  Obftacles  were  fuffkient  to  divert  the  Duke  of  #,-,  Advan. 
York  from  his  Enterprize,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pre-  'ages. 
fent  Conjunctures  had  not  encouraged  him  to  purfue  it. 
Henry  was  a  Prince  unable  of  himfelf,  to  oppofe  the  Duke's 
Efforts  againft  him.  Though  he  was  not  hated  by  the 
People,  he  was  little  efteemed.  He  was  looked  upon 
but  as  the  Shadow  of  a  King,  who  only  lent  his  Name 
to  the  Queen  and  his  Minifters.  Neverthelefi,  the  Sole 
Name  oS  King,  would  have  been  capable  to  keep  the 
People  in  Subjection  to  thoSe  that  were  at  the  Helm,  had 
they  not  made  an  ill  uSe  oS  their  Power,  as  is  too  com- 
monly done  by  thofe,  who  are  in  the  like  Station.  But 
the  Authority  uSurped  by  the  Queen,  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerfet,  was  not  the  only  Caufe  of  the  Difcontent  of  the 
Englijh.  When  they  confidered,  that  all  the  Conquefts  of 
Henry  V,  and  Guienne  it  felf,  which  had  been  for  three 
hundred  Years,  under  the  Dominion  of  England,  were 
loft  in  a  few  Years,  they  could  not  forbear  calling  the 
Blame  upon  thoSe,  that  governed  in  the  King's  Name. 
Normandy  had  been  taken  Srom  England,  in  two  Cam- 
pains  only,  under  the  Duke  of  Somerfet's  Regency,  whilft 
he  was  actually  on  the  Spot  to  defend  it.  He  was  ac- 
cufed  likewife,  of  having  been  too  hafty  in  Surrendering 
Caen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  confidered,  that  du- 
ring the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejhr,  the  Affairs  of 
France  were  kept  upon  a  tolerable  Foot  ;  and  yet,  the 
Queen  to  gratify  her  Pafllon,  had  difpatched  that  Prince 
out  of  the  Way,  in  a  bafe  and  violent  Manner,  and 
thereby,  been  the  Occafion  of  all  the  fubfequent  Loffes. 
So,  the  King  was  looked   upon  as  a  Prince,   (incapable  of 


ilj  He  was  eU-ft  S-n  by  Marmara,  the  Earl's  fecond  Wife,  Daughter  of  Richard  Bcaucbarr.f,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  creued  Vifccuit  VI  .-  by 
Htn-y  VI.     The    Earl's  eldclt  Son,    by  Maud,    hi';  nrit  Wile,  was   alio  called   John,    who  lucceeded    him  in  his  Honcurs.     Dugdale's    Baron.  Vol.  I. 

■    !  i  ■ '  ■ 

(1)  He  was  buried  at  rVbitcburcb  in  Sbnpjbire,  where  a  noble  Monument  is  erefted  for  him  in  the  South-wall  of  the  Chancel.  In  his  Epitaph 
ho  ;  (Wed,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  lalhot,  Lord  Fumiiial,  Lord  Vcrdm,  Lord  Strange  of  Blackmore,  and  Marfl1.1l  of  France.  lb:d.  p.  330.  ;/_//, 
f..l.    166. 

,3  Monftnltl  fiys,  the  Battle  wherein  the  Lord  Talbot  fell,  was  fought  July  17,  fol.  57.  But  his  Epitaph  fays  it  was  the  7th.  See  Dugdale, 
p.    330. 

(4  He  was  taken  ill  at  Clarendon  in  Wiltjkire,  where  he  lay  lick  a  confiderable  time,  and  tbtn  was  removed  to  Lond.n.  Srcza,  p.  397.  Hall, 
t  .1.   167, 

(;)  According  to  Hall,  and   other  Hiftorians^    it  was  on  the  13th.     fol.   166.     Stow,  &c. 

It  irjp  Bourchier,  Son  of  William,  by  Annt  Daughter  of  Thomas  ot  W'oidfiock,  ( lixth  Son  of  Edward  III  )  was  not  created  Earl  of  Epx  till 
J:i>i:  30,  1  Eiho.  IV.  He  was  made  Vllccunt  ill  25  Henry  VI.  Dugdale  1  Baron,  Vol.  II  p.  129.  See  ab.ve,  p.  536,  Note  (1);  and  read 
tilere  tbiuy   iultead  of  ten. 

i7)  /.(..•-;  Duke  of  Clerenit.  (S)  John  Duke  of  La'.cajitr. 
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1453.     retrieving   the  Honour  of  the   Nation,  and  reftoring  the  liamcnt  was   farther  prorogued   to  the   15th  of   March,     1453. 

•    Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  to  a  flourifhing  State  ;  the  Queen  to  give  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  Friends   time  to  concert 

as  too  well  affected  to  France,    and  grafting  at    the   whole  Meafures  with  the  Members.     Two  Days  before  the  meet-     , 

Authority  in  England  ;    and  the  Duke  of  Somerfet   as    a  ing  of  the  Parliament,  the  Council  impowered  the  Duke  TkeVuit' 

greedy  Minifter,  who  fought  only  to  enrich  himfelf  at  the  of    York  to  hold    it  in  the  King's  Name.     In  the  betin-  '/Yoikh 

Expence  of  the  Publick.     It  was  farther,  and  loudly  com-  ning  of  the  Seffion,  the  Commons  fent  to  the  Houfe  of  ™£Pr°' 

plained,  that  to  preferve  his  Authority,  the  Duke  filled  the  Lords  an  Accufation    againft  the    Duke   of  Somerfet,  for  Aft.  Pub. 

higheft    Pofls   with  his  Creatures,  without   any  Regard  to  fuffering    Normandy   to   be    loft,  during  his  Regency,  and  Xl    P.346- 

their   Merit   and  Parts.       This  laft  Article    made  a  deep  by  his  Fault.     April  the  zd,  the  Great-Seal    was  give',;    to  Ab.w"'1 

Imprcffion  on  the  Minds  of  the  People.     They  could  not,  the  Earl   of  Salisbury.     Next  day,  the  Parliament  appoin- 

without  Indignation,    fee  the   Council  filled    with   vicious  ted   the  Duke  of  York,    Protestor  of  the  Realm,   Deftndei 

Perfons,  and    all  the  Places   of  the  Kingdom  poffeffed    by  of  the  Church,  and  firfl    Counfellor  of  the  King  ;   with    this 

Men  of    no   Principles.     This  gave  occafion    to    fufpect,  Limitation,  till  the  young  Prince  Edwutd  the  Kind's   Son 

that  the  Queen's  and  Miniftry's  Aim,  was    to  hinder  Re-  was  of  Age,    to  exercife    that  high  Office.     Hence  it  ap- 

ligion,  Honour,  Virtue,  Love  of  one's  Country,  from  in-  pears,  firft,  that    it   was  believed,  the  King's  Indifpcjition 

ilucing  thofe,     that  were  in    the    publick  Ports,  to  oppofe  would    laft  as    long  as   he  lived,    and   that    it   affected   his 

the  Abufes  and   Diforders,    fpread    over   the    Kingdom.  Underfianding  more  than  his  Body.     In    the  next  place 

This  Difpofition  of   the    People    gave  the  Duke    of  York  by  referving  this  Office  for   a  Child   of  fix  Months,   who 

fo  great  Advantages,  that  he  thought,  he  fhould  improve  was  to  exercife  it    when  of  Age,    the   Parliament   fhowed 

them,  not    by  acting   directly  for  himfelf,    but    under    co-  their  Intention  to  preferve  entire,    the  Rights  of  the  Houfe 

lour  of    procuring  the   Good   of  the  People,     in    obliging  of  Lanca/ler,  though  the  Duke  of  York  was  declared  Pro- 

the  King    to  make   ufe   of  other   Minders.     He  knew,  if  tector.     Genetaliy,  on  thefe  occafions,  there  is  too   much 

he  could  remove   his    Enemies   from  the  Council,  and  in-  or  too    little  done,  and  from  thence,    fpring  Civil   Wars. 

troduce  his   Creatxires,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to   purfue  If  the  Parliament  had  openly  declared  againft    the  Houfe 

the  Execution  of  his  Defigns.  of  Lancafler,  very  likely,  at    fuch   a   Juncture,    it  would 

The  Ejrlof     An  undertaking   of    this  Nature   could  not  be  accom-  have  found   but  few  Friends.     On  the  other  hand,  if  in- 

Silisbury      plifhed,  without  the  Affiftance  of  Friends  ;  and   therefore,  ftead  of   placing  the    Duke  of  York  fo    near  the  Throne, 

"."".',  he  ingaged  feveral  Lords  in  his  Plot,    fome  under   colour  care  had  been    taken   to  check  his   Ambition,  which  was 

Fnenj,  r,f    of  turning  out   the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who   was    generally  but  too  manifeft,    doubtlefs,  he    would  have   loft  many  of 

the  Duh  of  hated    and    envied  ;    others,    by  difcovering  to  them  his  his  Adherents,  and    perhaps,    the  Civil  War,    which  laid 

Xi"u'  moft  fecret  Ptirpofcs.     Among  thefe  laft,  the  two  Nevih,  wafte  the  Kingdom,  been   avoided.     But  it  is   very  hard 

Father  and  Son,  were   the  Principal.     The   Father,  who  for  a  Parliament  at   fuch  Junctures   to  act  with  Freedom, 

bore  the  Title  of  Eail  of  Salisbury,  was  eminent  for  his  and  according  to  Reafon  and  Equity 
Virtues  and  confummate  Prudence.  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick his  Son,  was  univerfally  cfteemed  for  his  Valour,  and 
adored  by  the  People  for  his  ingaging  Behaviour  (1).  He 
knew  how  to  carry  himfelf  fo  well,  that  he  feemed  to 
have  folely  in  View,  the  Welfare  and  Glory  of  the  Na- 
tion (2).     Hitherto,     he  had  affected,     between    the    two 

Parties,  a  Neutrality,  which  by  rendering  him  agreeable  to  fair  Was   fuffered  to  lye    dormant,  and  feemingly  unregar 

the  People,  had    taken  from   the  Minifters,     not  only  all  ded,  all  the   reft    of  the  Year.     Probably,     the   Evidences 

pretence  of  deftroying   him,  but    even  all  occafion  of  fuf-  againft  him  appeared  infufficient. 
9ScD»fco/"pe£ting  him.     Thefe  two  Lords,  with   fome  others,  con-         In  the  beginning  af  the  Year   1455,    the  King  finding    14?;. 

York  con-     jiilting  with  the  Duke  ai  York,  concerning  the  Means   to  himfelf  fomething  recovered    of  his   long  Illnefs,  the  Au-  "&>*  King 

iis'friad,,' accorftplifti    his   Project,    agreed,     it  was  not  yet  time  to  thority  conferred    on  the  Duke  of  York  ceafed    of  courfe,  "-."    " 

difcover  his  Intention  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he   fhould  fince  it  was  wholly    founded  on   the  King's    Inabilir, ,    By  Stow. 

behave  very  fubniiiTively  to  the  King,  in   order  to    efface  reafon  of    his  Indifpofition,  to  govern  the  Kingdom   him- 

the  ill  Impreffions,    his   former  Conduct  might  have  made  felf.     The  Duke  of  York's  Matters  were   not    fufficiently 


The   Duke  of  York   having  all   the  Power  in  his    own  <"JCcw- 
Hands,  removed  the  Duke  of  Scmerfet,  who    was  ftill    in  V*°' 
the   Tower,  from    the   Government  of  Calais,  and  by  the  Aft.  Pub. 
King's    Letters    Patent,      placed    himfelf   in     his    Room.  xl •  P-  3 5 ■ » 
Every  one  imagined,  the  Accufation  againft  the  imprifon-  3i9- 
ed  Duke  would  be   vigoroufly  profecuted.       But  the   Af- 


in  the  People.  The  Franknefs  wherewith  he  had  disban- 
ded his  Troops,  and  his  new  Oath  to  the  King,  were 
exceeding  proper  to  inftill  a  Belief,  that  he  had  no  ill 
Defitrn. 


ripe,  to  enable  him   to  difpute  with  the   King,    the  Right 
of  refuming  his  Authority,  though   it  was   in  effect,  onlv 
to  replace   it  in  the  Hands  of  the  Queen.     The  firft  Effect  The  Duh  of 
of  this  Change,  was  the  Duke  of  Samerfefs  Relcr.fe.     On  So™"""  " 
Advice  ^ne  Parliament   had   been  fummoned  to    Reading,    but     the   5th  of  February  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,    the  Earl  Aft    Pub 

pven  ih      by  reafon  of  the  King's  rclapfc,  it  was  adjourned  to  Wefi-     of  Wiltjhire  (4),  and  two  Knights  (5),  offering  to   be  his  XL  p.  361. 
Sfuimatti    rninfler,  for  February  the    14th  (3).     In    this  Interval,  the     Pledges,  their  offer  was   accepted,  and    the  Govemot.r  of Ha"- 
maCetfir'-  -Duke  of  York's  private    Friends,    who  pretended  to   be  of    the   Tower  was  ordered  to  releafe  the  Prifoner.     A  Month  Stow" 


tbtir  Ruin. 


the  Court  Party,  intimated    to  the    Queen,  and   the  Duke     after,     thefe   Lords  were   difcharged  from    their    Sureties, 
of  Somerfet,  that  in  the   prefent  Difpofition  of  the  People,     without  any  Sentence  intervening.     As   the  Duke  was  ap 


it  was  to  be  feared,  the  Parliament  would  come  to  very 
difagreeahle  Refolutions  :  That  whilft  the  King  was  in 
Health,  they  could  act  in  his  Name,  becaufe  all  Orders 
were  fuppofed  to  iffue  from  him  ;  but  that  the  Cafe  was 
not  the  fame,  during  his  Sicknefs  :  That  their  Authority 
being  wholly  grounded  upon  the  King's  Will,  there  was 
reafon  to  fear,  that  the  Royal  Will  no  longer  appear- 
ing, the  Parliament  would  nominate  other  Governours  : 
That  therefore,  it  was  proper   to  admit  into  the   Council 


prehended  by  Order  of  Council,  it  was  fuppofed,  he  could 
be  releafed  by  the  fame  Authority.  But  there  was  much 
to  be  faid  againft  this  Suppofition.  The  Impeachment  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  fince  intervening,  it  could  not  be 
pretended,  that  the  King  had  Power  to  releafe  him  before 
he  was  legally  acquitted.  However,  the  Court  had  no 
regard  to  this  Reafon.  After  the  King  had  refumed  the 
Government,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  Party,  had  no 
longer  any  Credit   in  the  Council,  where   the  Queen,  and 


the  Duke  of  York,  the  two  Nevils,  and  fome  other  of  the     the  Duke    of    Somerfet,  bore   an  abfolute  Sway.     So  pr; 


moft  popular  Lords,  in  order  to  fhow,  that  thofe  who 
governed,  did  not  feek  to  ingrofs  all  the  Power.  This 
Advice  was  built  upon  fuch  plautible  Reafons,  that  the 
Queen  and  the  Favorite  could  not  help  falling  into  the 
Snare.  So,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  two  Nevih,  and  fome 
others  of  their  Cabal,  were  called  to  the  Council  before 
the  Parliament  met.  They  were  no  fooner  admitted, 
but  they  became  Superior,  fo  that  thofe,  who  before  ma- 
naged  all,  had   no  longer  any    Credit. 


valent  was  the  King's  bare  Name  to  give  a  new  Turn  to 
Affairs. 

Mean   while,  fome  of  the  moft  prudent  Lords,    dread-  jbt  Duh  cf 
ing  the  ill  Confequences  of  the   Quarrel    between  the  two  York  *ai 
Dukes,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them.     It  was  the  Interert  ^"f'^" 
of    both  to    fhow,     that  they  acted    not    from  ambitious  Arbi 
Motives ;  for  their  Aim  was  to  gain  the  People.     Where-  A&-  Pub- 
fore,    they  both  confented  to  chufe  Arbitrators,    and   fub-      ' r' z  3" 
mit  to  their    Decifion,   under    Penalty,  for  him    that  re- 


IheDulcof  The  firft  notable  Step  of  thefe  new  Counfellors,  was  to  fufed,  of  paying  to  the  other  twenty  thoufand  Marks, 
arreft  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  in  the  Queen's  Bed-cham-  But  it  was  on  condition,  that  the  Sentence  of  the  Ar- 
ber,  and  fend  him  to  the   Tower.     Mean  while,  the  Par-     bitrators  fhould  be  pronounced  before  the   zoth  of  June. 


Somerfet 
Jrtt  tj  the 
Tower. 

Kail. 


(11  Hs'l  fays  cf  rrm,  That   by   reafon    of  his  engaging   Behaviour,    and  of  his   Liberality  and  goid  Hotife-keep'ng,     "  He    was   ;n    tech    favor  and 
"  eftirnacicn,  emengeftc  the   ci  mmori  p.-,  pic,  that  thei  juaged    hym   able  to   do  all   thynges,  and  without   hym,  nothing  to  be  well  dotn.  "    fol.  167. 

\%)  This  is   he  that  was  commonly  cal.ed,    :be  ficut   Earl   of  IVarwiik. 

(3)  Th  s    Parliament  firft   met  at    Raiding  on    i-.arcb  6.   1452  ;  and    en   the   rSth,    w»s  prorogued   to   the  2cth  cf  Af"',    »t  JPtflmiirfttr,  where  it 
alTembled   accord  ngly  j    from    whence,  on   July  2,  it   was  prorogued  to  November  7,    at   Reading  •    and  from  therce  to    February   II.   '453,  at    // 

minjltr  :  But  notwithstanding,  it   appears   that    it  then  met  at   Reading,  whence  it   was  adjourned   to   Wejlmmjlcr  for  Ieb.   14 In  Sfcm, 

the  Commons  granted  the  King  one  Tenth  and  a  half,  and  one  Fifteenth  and  a  half  $  Tunnage  and  P.ur.daee  durir.g  Lile  ;  ihe  Subficy  of  Wa  !>, 
-,,-..  twenty  three  Shillings  and  Four-pence  fcr  every  Sack,  of  Denizens;  and  five  Pounds  of  Aliens  ;  and  fo  of  other  Staple-ware  in  ]  portion.  They 
»lfn  granted  the  King,  of  every  Merchant  not  born  within  the  Realm,  who  was  no  Denizen,  and  kept  Houl'e,  forty  Shillings  fer  Aitmtbt :  And  of 
every  fuch  Merchant  as  fhall  remain  within  the  Realm  but  fix  Weeks,  twenty  Shillings:  And  of  every  Merchant- Alien,  being  no  Der.iien,  fix  Pounds 
thirteen    shillings    3nd  Four-pence   yearly,    during   the   King's   Life.     Cotton's  Abridg.    p.   649,   650. 

;.r,   James   Boteler    or    Butler,  Son  of  James,  the  fourth   Duke  of  Ormand  in  Ireland,  was  created  Earl    of    Wltp::rl,  27   Hen.   V  ,  ;nd  was  new  alfo 
by    h  s   Father's   Death   Duke  of    Orrr.md.     Dugdale. 

(5,  Sir  -ibomas  de  Rns,  and  Sir  Wtllum  de  Fmwaren.     Ryntr's  Tad,  Tom.   II.  p.  361, 
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Whilft  People  were  in  Expectation  of  this  Sentence, 
-rbWuk'c  of  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  reprefented  to  the  King,  that  he 
York  r,.  was  reBloved  from  the  Government  of  Calais,  upon  a  bare 
7b7a£Z-  Accufation,  that  was  never  determined  ;    and  it  was  not 

snent  of 

Calais'. 

March. 

Hall. 

Biondif 


An.  Tub; 


He  retires 
into  Wales 
and  raifes 

an  Army. 


Hall. 


Hall. 

Hollingfli 

Stow. 


juft,  his  Adverfary  fhouid  remain  cloathed  with  his  Spoils, 
fince  their  Difference  was  not  yet  decided.  Upon  this 
Remonllrance,  the  King  took  from  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Government,  he  had  conferred  on  him  for  feven  Years. 
Then  under  colour  of  obferving  a  perfect  Neutrality  be- 
tween the  two  Rivals,  he  declared  himfelf  Governor  of 
Calms.  In  the  Act,  whereby  the  Duke  of  York  was  re- 
50.  p.  363.  moved,  ft  was  faid  to  be  done,  at  the  Duke's  own  Re- 
queft.  But  the  Duke  taking  it  as  a  heinous  Affront,  with- 
drew from  Court,  where  he  found  his  Affairs  began  to  be 
in  an  ill  Situation. 

He  retired  into  Wales,  not  only  to  fcreen  himfelf  from 
the  Attempts  of  his  Enemies,  but  with  defign  to  levy  an 
Army,  and  have  it  in  his  Power  to  attack  them.  He 
was  very  fenfible,  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Somerfet 
being  abfolute  Matters  of  the  King's  Perfon,  had  an  ad- 
vantage, of  which,  nothing  but  Force  could  deprive  them. 
So,  without  farther  Coniideration,  he  refolved  to  take 
Arms.  The  Court's  Proceedings  in  releafing  the  Duke 
of  Somerfet,  without  giving  the  Nation  any  Satisfaction, 
made  him  imagine,  he  mould  be  ftrongly  fupported,  when 
be  came  to  uie  that  Pretence.  He  was  not  deceived  in 
his  Expectations.  In  a  fhort  Space,  he  faw  himfelf  at  the 
Head  of  a  numerous  Army  ( 1 ),  and  in  condition  to  make 
head  againft  the  King,  who  had  likewife  prepared  him- 
felf, and  was  marching  directly  towards  him  to  give  him 
Battle.  The  two  Armies  met  near  St.  Albans,  on  a  level 
Ground,  where  nothing  hindered  their  ingaging.  The 
Duke  of  York,  to  fhow,  he  had  taken  Arms  folely  for  the 
Good  of  the  Publick,  fent  and  offered  the  King  to  difmifs 
his  Troops,  if  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  was  delivered  to 
Juftice,  to  be  condemned  if  Guilty,  or  acquitted  if  Inno- 
cent. But  the  Court  knowing,  this  to  be  only  a  vain 
Pretence,  and  that  one  time  or  other,  the  Quarrel  mult 
be  decided  by  Arms,  rejected  the  offer,  and  the  Battle 
was  fought  the  31ft  of  May  (2). 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  Duke  of 
Battle  of  St.  York's  Vanguard,  expecting  this  Anfwer,  attacked  the 
King's  Army,  whilft  the  Court  was  waiting  for  new 
Propofals  from  the  Male-Contents.  This  Attack,  which 
was  as  vigorous  as  fudden,  put  the  Royal  Army  into  fuch 
a  diforder,  that  it  was  not  in  the  Duke  of  Simerfei's  Power 
to  repair  it.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Duke  of  York  im- 
proving this  Advantage,  advanced  likewife  from  his  Quar- 
fiated,  and  ter,  not  to  give  the  Enemies  time  to  recover  themfelves. 
bomcrfet  ^e  Preffed  them  fo  briskly,  that  the  Royal  Army  was  de- 
jlatn.  feated  in  few  Moments,  with  lofs  of  five  thoufand  Men  (3), 

Stow.  without   making  any  confiderable  Refiftance.     The  Duke 

of  Somerfet  was  killed  on  the  Spot,  with  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland (4),  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  eldeft  Son  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Lord  Clifford,  and  feveral  other 
Lords  and  Officers  of  Note  (5),  all  firmly  attached  to 
the  Houfe  of  Lancajler.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  re- 
ceiving a  Wound,  retired  out  of  the  Battle  (6),  and  by 
his  retreat,  completed  the  diforder  among  the  King's 
Troops. 
ne  Kin  Mean  time,  the  King,  who  was  wounded   in  the  Neck 

far,,  imo  the  with  an  Arrow,  feeing  himfelf  deferted  in  the  Rout  of  his 
Hands  of  the  Army,  retired  to  a  little  Houfe,  which  was  prefently  in- 
yorifc/Ci.  veiled.  The  Duke  of  York  having  notice  of  it,  ported 
treat: '  bim  thither  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  prefenting  them- 
witbRcfpeil.  felves  before  him  on  their  Knees,  told  him,  fince  the  pub- 
lick  Enemy  was  dead,  he  faw  none  there  but  Perfons  ready 
to  obey  him  in  whatever  he  mould  pleafe  to  command 
them.  The  King,  upon  thefe  Words,  recovering  a  little 
from  his  Fright,  caufed  by  the  Duke's  Approach,  intreated 
him,  for  God's  fake,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  Slaughter,  allu- 
ring him,  he  was  ready  to  give  him  all  the  Satisfaction  he 
could  reafonably  defire.     Whereupon,  the  Duke  ordered  a 


tie  f,Jt 
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Retreat  to  be  founded;  and  die  Army  enioined  to  feed  no     1455, 
more  Blood.     Then,  he  conducted  the  King  to  St.  Al- 
bans, from  whence  they  returned  together  to  London  (7). 

Shortly  after,  Henry  called  a  Parliament,  which  met  in  The  Pari;*. 
July  (8).     The  King  being    then   relapfed,    the  Duke  of ""?"' 
York  was  commiflioned  to  hold  it  in  his  Name.     The  Par-  Abridg.' 
liament,  which,  at  fuch  a  Juncture,  could  fcarce  be  com-  Hal1* 
pofed  of  any  but  the  Duke  of  York's  Adherents,  made  the  Stow" 
following  Declaration.     "  That  the  Government  had  been  tndem- 
"  ill-managed  by   the  Queen,    and  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  i""*,'**    . 
"  who  had  abufed   the  King's   Goodnefs  and  Confidence  :  j^-rfrt'j 
"  That   the   late  Duke  of  Glocejler  had  been  uniuftlv   ac-  Managt- 
"  cufed  :    That  all  the  Alienations   of  the    Crown-lands  ^XfieVi, 
"  made  fince  the   firft  Year  of  the  prefent   Reign,    fhouid  Dull  of 
"  be  revoked  :  That  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Eatls  of  Salts-  Yorlc- 
"  bury  and  Warwick,    or  any  that  had   lifted  under  their 
"  Banners,  were  not  guilty  of  Rebellion   in  taking  Arms 
"  againft  the  King,  fince  it  was  neceflary  to  free  his  Per- 
"  fon  from  Captivity  :  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  Blame 
"  was  to  be  laid  on  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  and  his  Adhe- 
"  rents,  who  concealed  from  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York's 
"  Letter,  which  might  have  prevented  thefe  Diforders." 
Then,   the  Parliament   petitioned  the  King  to  nominate  a  „,  Kir   ■ 
Protector,     became   of   his    Indifpofition,    which    hindered  petitioned » 
him    from  attending  to   the  Affairs  of  the  Publick.     "This""™"1 
Petition  was   repeated  feveral  times  (9),  without  the  King's    ""'  ir' 
returning  an  Anfwer.     Not  that  he  had  refolved   to  reject 
it.     He  was  no  more  at  Liberty  to  follow  his  own  Coun- 
cils,    than   when  he   was  under    the   Guardianfhip  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerfet.     But  the  Duke  of  York 
had  a  mind  this  Nomination  fhouid  not  appear  forced.     At  The  ParV.a- 
length,  the  Parliament  being  prorogued  to  the  1  zth  of  No-  «o*«»f«- 
vember,  on  the  very  Day,   the  King  figned  a  Patent  where-  r°^"'  ' 
in  he  faid,  That  having  been   frequently  petitioned  by  his  The  King 
Parliament    to  nominate    a   Protector,    he    appointed  the  ™*-";" 
Duke  of  York  for   that  important  Employ,    till  he  fhouid  York  /'«- 
be  removed   by  the   Parliament,    or   the   young  Prince  of  teBer. 
IVales  capable  of  exercifing  it  (10).    Then,  after  a  Month's  Art- 1>ul'" 
Seflion,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  14th  of  fa-  „'0f'  3  '' 
nuary. 

Whilft   the  Duke  of  York    thus  enjoyed  the  Advantage     i4c6. 
he  had  gained  upon  his  Enemies,  thefe  were  not  idle.   The  Prejefla- 
Queen,  who   knew  his  defigns,  was   too  much  concerned,  £'""J'  <bt 
as   well  for  her  own,    as   the  King's,    and  her  Son's  fake,  ymk. ' 
not  to  try  to  difappoint  them.  Henry  Duke  of  Scmerfet  ( 1 1),  Hal  • 
Son  of  him  (lain  at  St.  Albans,  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, were  equally  defirous  of  revenging,  the  one  his  Son's, 
the  other  his  Father's  Death.     In  fine,  all  the  Princes  and 
Lords   allied    to  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,    or  attached  to  its 
Intereft  ,    feeing  the  Duke  of  York   taking  large  Steps  to- 
wards the  Throne,  were   prepared   to  ufe  their  utmoft  En- 
deavours to   flop  his  Progrefs.     Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Hrs  r,vM. 
York   lived  in  a  Security  which   aftonifhed  his    very  Ene-  eirnednrfi 
mies.     He  perceived,  it  would  be  very  dangerous,    openlv  %?!%?'' 

r    •  /".  1-111!  T--P         f         1-  ■        **'    .<*"«' 

to  afpire  to  a  Crown,  which  had  been  ]•  irty-fix  1  ears  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lancajler.  Wherefore  he  chofe  to  wait,  till 
time  fhouid  produce  a  favorable  opportunity  to  profecute  his 
Right.  Above  all  things,  he  wanted  to  gain  the  People's 
Affection,  without  which  he  was  fatisfied,  all  his  Endea- 
vours would  be  fruitlefs.  So,  to  demonftrate,  he  was  not 
fwayed  by  Paffion  or  Intereft,  he  left  the  King  and  Queen 
at  full  Liberty.  He  imagined,  it  was  not  in  their  Power 
to  deprive  him  of  the  Protectorfhip,  which,  according  to 
his  Patent,  he  was  to  enjoy  till  removed  by  the  Parliament. 
But  he  had  to  deal  with  an  able  and  enterprifing  Prin- 
cefs,  who  was  not  difcouraged  at  the  Obftacles  me  met  in 
her  way. 

The  King  being   recovered,    the   Duke  of  York's  Ene-  =ntgj„ 
mies  refolved  to  improve  this  Juncture,  to  divert  him  of  rtsners. 
his  Dignity   of   Protector,     which    gave  him    fo  great  a 
Power.     It  woidd   have  been  eafy  for  him  to  forefce,  the 
Pretence  of  the  King's  Recovery  might   be  ufed,  as  it  was 
once  before,    if  he  had  not  been   blinded  by  the  Claufe  in 


(1)  About  two  thoufand  Men.  Among  which  were,  Edmund  Beaufort  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Humphrey  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Earl 
of  Staffed  his  eldeft  Son,  Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland,  James  Butler  Earl  of  Wiltfhire  and  'Ormond.  John  Beaufort  Earl  of  Dorfct,  Ja  is  r 
•Ttudor  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Iboma:  Lord  Clifford,  the  Lords  Sudley,  Barns,  Rojfe .  and  others.  They  fet  out  from  Wcftminller,  May  20  or  2.1,  came  to 
Watfrd  that  Night,  and  the  next  Day  to  St.  Albans.  The  King  fet  up  his  Standard  in  a  place  called  Gofelmv,  or  Sandiford,  in  St.  Piter's  S  • 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  York  lay  encamped  in  Keye-field,  having  with  him  John  Mowbray  Duke  ot  Norfolk,  Richard  Nevil  Earl  or  . 
bury,  Richard  Earl  of  War-wick,  W:lli.im  Lord  Fauconbridge,  Edward  Lord  Cobbam,  Sec.  and  nor  above  three  thoufand  Men.  Before  rhey  carr;  ■  to 
an  Engagement,  Propofals  tor  an  Accommodation  palTed  between  the  King  and  the  Duke,  but  to  no  purnjfe.  Hall,  fol.  16S.  Srow,  p.  »o8,  iqq, 
Hollmgfbtad,  p.  12-87,   «*SS.  "  * 

(2)  All  Hiftorians  lay,   it  was  on  the  23d.     See   Hall,  fol.  16S.     Holl:ngf,;ead,  p.  128S.     Bird,,  p.    i6«r",   &e> 

(3)  So  lays   Stow,     p.  400.     Hill  hath    above  eight    thoufand,    fol.   168.       But    Hollingjbead,    with    great   probability   thinks,     it  Ihsultt    be    but  eight 
hundred,  p.  1288.     There    were  fix   hundred  llain  on   the   Duke  -f  fork's  Side.     Stow,  p.  400. 

(4)  Henry  Percy,  Son  of  Hotfpur,   by  the  eldeft  Daughter  of    Edmund  Mortimer  Earl  ot    March:    H;   left  HTue  nine  Sons,    (of  whom  Henry,  then 
thirty    thre«   Years  of  Age,  fucceeded  him  )    and   two  Daughters.     Dugdale's  Baron.   Vol.  J.  p.   18 1. 

(5)  Of  whom   forty    eight  were  buried  in   the    Abbey    of  St.   Albans.     Stow,   p.  400.      Hail,  fol,    16S. 

(6)  As  did  alfo  Tbomas  Tborp,  Chief-Baron  of  the  Exchequer.     Stow,  p.  400. 

(7)  The  next  Day.     Ibid. 

(S)  July  ci,  at   WeHminfter In  this  Parliament   it   was  enafted.  That  whereas  there  were  fourfcore  Artomies  or  more,  in  the  Counties  «f  Nor 

folk,  Suffolk,  and  the    City  of  Norwich  •   moft  of  whom   had   no    other   thing    10    live    upon   out    [heir    Praiticc,   and    the  major    I  art  were  nor.  of  YurTY. 
knowledge  ;  That  therefore  from  henceforth,  there   mould  be  but  fix  common  Attornies  in   the  Count)-  of  Norfolk,   tsc   lUme  Number  in    the  County  •:.- 
Sufflk,  and  two  in   the  City  of  Norwich,  upon   pain  of  forleiting  twenty  Pout.d  .     Statute.  33    Hen.  VJ,  c.   7. 

(9)  On  the  r 3th,   15th,  and   17th   of  November.     Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  65S. 

(10  A  Salary  of    four  thoufand  Marks  was  allowed   the  Duke,  for    his   Office    of  Protcflor.     Ibid, 

(11)  He  bore  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Mortagne  in  bit  F.,'.htr'»   L-fr-t-rae.     S;r   N^re    p.   sj;. 
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his  r.itcnt.  But  tliis  Claufe  whereon  he  relied,  was  a 
weetk  Fence  againfl  the  Attempts  of  his  Enemies.  The 
Parliament  being  re-affcmbled,  the  King  went  in  Perfon 
and  declared,  that  being,  by  God's  Grace,  in  good  Health, 
and  able  to  rcfume  the  Reins  of  the  Government,  he  did 
not  think  the  Kingdom  any  longer  wanted  a  Protector. 
Then  he  defired  the  Parliament  to  confent,  that  the  Duke 
of  Tori  might  be  difmiffed  from  that  Office.  Whether  the 
Parliament  thought  the  King's  Demand  reafonable,  or  the 
Members  had  been  gained  unknown  to  the  Duke,  it  was 
immediately  refolved,  to  grant  the  King's  Requeft.  The 
fame  Day  (ij  the  King  fent  the  Duke  an  Order  to  refign 
the  Office  of  Protector. 

The  Duke  of  Tori  and  his  Party  were  amazxd  at  this 
Proceeding.  They  cafily  perceived  the  Combination  was 
too  ftrong  to  be  broken.  So,  making,  as  it  is  faid,  a  Vir- 
tue of  Neceffity,  they  feigned  patiently  to  fubmit  to  the 
King's  and  the  Parliament's  Orders.  However,  under  co- 
lour of  having  no  farther  Bufinefs  at  Court,  they  retired 
into  the  Country.  But  the  Duke  of  Tori,  and  the  Ear  Is 
of  Salisbury  (2)  and  H'arwick,  kept  within  diftance  of  each 
other  in  York/hire. 

Shortly  after  (3)  there  was  a  Sedition  at  London,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  fuddtn  Quarrel  between  two  Merchants,  one 
an  Engli/hman,- and  the  other  an  Italian  (\).  The  Mob 
rifing  in  favour  of  the  Englijhman,  the  King  impowered 
the  Dukes  of  Extler  and  Buciinghnm  to  bring  the  Guilty 
to  a  Trial ;  but  the  Populace  would  not  fuffer  them  to 
execute  their  Commiffion.  The  Queen  fufpecting  this 
Tumult  to  be  raifed  by  the  Duke  of  Tori's  Adherents, 
and  not  thinking  the  King  fafe  at  London,  carried  him  to 
Coventry,  under  colour  of  taking  the  Air.  But  befides 
this,  (he  had  another  Motive  of  no  lefs  Importance : 
And  that  was,  to  infnare  at  once  the  Duke  of  Tori,  and 
the  two  Earls  his  Friends,  who  were  all  three  retired  into 
the  North.  She  was  informed,  that  though  they  were  fe- 
parated  in  appearance,  they  had,  on  divers  Pretences,  fre- 
quent Conferences  together,  at  which  feveral  other  Lords 
of  their  Party  were  prefent.  As  fhe  could  not  doubt,  it 
was  to  concert  Meafures  againft  the  King,  fhe  believed  fhe 
fhould  have  them  in  her  Power,  if  fhe  could  draw  them  to 
Coventry,  where  they  would  not  find  the  fame  Protection 
ras  at  London.  To  that  end,  fhe  fent  them  Letters  under 
the  King's  own  hand  (5),  requiring  their  Prefence  at  Court, 
where  their  Advice  was  wanted,  in  an  Affair  of  the  utmott 
Importance. 

The  Duke  of  Tori  had  not  yet  done  any  thing  openly, 
which  fhewed,  that  he  afpired  to  the  Crown.  This  was  a 
Secret  between  him  and  his  principal  Friends.  It  is  very 
true,  the  Court  was  perfuaded  of  it,  but  it  was  not  pof- 
fiblc  to  convict  him.  Hitherto  he  had  varnifhed  his  Acti- 
ons with  the  Good  of  the  Publick,  and  for  that  very  rea- 
fon  was  formidable  to  the  Court.  But  though  it  was  not 
eafy  to  condemn  him  legallv,  he  could  not  be  ignorant, 
there  were  fpeedier  and  more  certain  ways  to  difpatch  him, 
and  that  his  Enemies  were  not  over-fcrupulous.  Befides, 
though  he  had  artfully  concealed  his  Deiigns  from  the  Peo- 
ple, he  could  not  think  of  deceiving  the  Queen,  who  was 
too  much  concerned  not  to  difcover  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing thefe  Confiderations,  which  fhould  have  created  a  Jea- 
loufy  in  the  three  Lords  who  had  received  the  King's  Let- 
ters, they  refolved  to  go  to  him.  They  flattered  them- 
felves ,  that  Henry  being  at  length  fenlible  of  the  Mifma- 
nagement  of  the  Queen  and  the  Miniftry,  required  their 
Affiftance,  in  making  fome  Alterations  at  Court.  But 
whilft  they  were  on  the  Road  to  Coventry,  their  private 
Emillaries  undeceived  them,  by  warning  them  of  their 
Danger.  This  Advice  cauiing  them  to  take  other  mea- 
fures, they  thought  proper  to  fepa rate.  The  Duke  of  Tori 
withdrew  to  his  Caftle  of  Wigmbre,  in  the  Marches  of 
Wales  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  his  Seat  [at  Aiiddle- 
harn]  in  Torijhire  (6)  ;  as  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
went  directly  to  Calais,  of  which  he  was  made  Governor 
after  the  Battle  of  St.  Allans.  The  Queen  was  extremely 
vexed  at  this  difappointment,  but  her  Comfort  was,  fhe 
had  feparated  the  three  Lords,  and  fo  rendeied  them  lefs 
formidable  to  her. 

The  Fears  and  Jealoufies  of  both  Paities  were  a  little 
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interrupted  during  the  Year  14;;,  by  foreign  AfTa'.-s.  A3  14—. 
the  Englijh  had  formerly  improved  the  Difienfionsin  France,  MomWeltfJ 
to  make  Conquefts  upon  that  Kingdom,  Charles  VII 
thought  he  fhould  not  neglect  the  Advantages,  which  the 
Quarrels  of  the  Englijh  Court  feemed  to  offer  him.  For 
that  purpofe,  he  prepared  two  Fleets  which  were  to  invade 
England,  in  two  different  Quarters.  The  firfl  failing  to  the 
Downs,  plundered  the  Town  of  Sandv.  ich  (y).  T  he  other 
ferved  [Foy]  a  little  Town  of  Cornwall,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. But  this  was  all  they  did  worth  remarking.  Pro- 
bably, they  were  too  ill  provided  to  venture  upon  more 
important  Attempts.  So,  it  was  properly  but  a  kind  of 
Bravado,  to  infult  the  Engl ':jl>  in  their  own' Country,  after 
their  cxpulfion  out  of  France. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Scots  made  likewifc  an  Inroad  77   <v  ... 
Into  the  northern  Counties,  and  carried  away  fomc  Boot]  . 
Indeed,    there  was  a  Truce  concluded  in  1453,    between p4"*^" 
England  and  Scotland,    till  the  21ft  of  May  this  Year,  on  IctPub. 
condition,  that  when   this  Term  was  expired,   which  ever  xl-  ?■  V-:- 
of    the  two  King's  intended  to  renew  the  War,  he  fhould 
give  the  other  one   hundred  and  eiqhty  days  notice.     But 
fo  many  outrages  had  been  committed  on  both  Sides,  time 
neithet   Party  thought  themfelves  obliged   to  obferve  the 
Treaty.     The  very  laft  Year,  the  two  Kings  had  fent  eadi  p. 
other  abufive  Letters,    full  of  Haughtinefs  and  Contempt. 
However,  whether  theoYsrr  intended  only  to  revenge  fome  nmrl. 
particular  Injury,  or  for  fome  other  Reafon,  the  Truce  was  "ev"J  *""'* 
renewed  from  the  6th  of  July  this  Year,  to  that  day  Twelve-  Sc\ll"'ui' 
month,    Hs'9,    and  aftei wards  prolonged   to  the  6th  of 
July  14.6}. 

The  Affairs  with  the  foreign  Enemies  being  ended,  do-    ,  ..g 
meftick  Quarrels  were  going  to  be  renewed,  if  fome  peace-  The  two ' 
ful  Perfons  had  not  ufed  their  Endeavours,    to  prevent  the  ftrtits  art 
fatal  Confequcnces  of  thefe  Divifions.     It  was  eafy  to  fee,  ""~"'?l 
that  the  two  Parties,     in  deciding  their  Quarrel  by  Arms, 
could  not  but  ruin  the  Kingdom,    and  occafion  in  the  end 
fome  fad  Revolution.      Neither  Party  was  fo  fuperior,    as 
to  promife  themfelves  certain  Victory.    Succefs  depended 
on  the  Events  of  the  War,  too  doubtlul  for  either  to  found 
any  reafonable  hopes  upon.     The  Duke  of  Tori  was  fen- 
fible,    it  was  no  eafy  thing  to  difpoflefs  by  Force,    a  King 
that  had    been  on    the  Throne    thirty  five  Years.       The 
truth   is,   Henry  was  .little   efteemed    by  his   Subjects,     on 
account  of  his  Incapacity  ;  but  he  gained  their  Affection  by 
his  innocent  Life,  and  good  Intentions,  though  ill-fupport- 
ed   by  his  flender  Abilities.     On  the  other    hand  ,    the 
Queen,    the   new   Duke   of  Somerfet,  who  held   the  late 
Duke  his  Father's  Port,  the  reft  of  the  Miniftry,  and  the 
whole  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  were  in  a  very  tottering  State. 
The  French  and  Scots  took  Advantage  of  thefe  Quarrels  to  Hall, 
invade  the  Kingdom,    and  all  the  Mifcarriages   were  laid 
upon   thole    who  governed    in  the  King's  Name.       The 
Court  faw  plainly,  the  Duke  of  Tori  ufed  this  pretence   to 
ftir  up  the  People  againft  them.     Though  hitherto  he  had 
not  made  all  the  Progrefs,  he  could  have   wifhed,   he  faw 
himfelf,  however,  able  very  foon,  to  make  a  much  more 
confiderable.     Thefe  Rcafons,    added   to  the  Kind's  In- 
ftances  to  adjuft  thefe  Differences,    moved  the  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Somerfet,    at  length  to  fend  the  Duke  of  Tori 
an  Offer  of  a  hncere  Reconciliation.     This  firft  Step  beingHaJl, 
taken,    the  King  defired  the  Duke  of  Tori  and  his  Friends   tow. 
to  repair  to  London,  a  Place  by  them  unfufpecteJ,  in  order  f^0""^ 
to  endeavour  an  Agreement.     He  writ  them  a  Letter  with 
his  own  Hand,    promifing  upon   his  Salvation,    he  would 
do  them  no  Injury,  and  that  his  Intention  was  fincere. 

Such  an  Invitation  could  not  be  rejected,  without  openly 
declaring  himfelf,  which  the  Duke  of  Tori  was  willing  to 
avoid.  So,  the  Lords  of  his  Party  refolved  to  accept  it. 
They  were  jealous  however  of  the  Queen,  who,  on  her 
Part,  had  as  little  Confidence  in  them.  It  may  be,  they 
were  both  equally  in  the  right.  Very  likely,  each  Party 
hoped  to  reap  fome  Advantage  from  this  Proceeding,  with- 
out intending  however  to  alter  their  firft  Projects.  Mean  Hall, 
while,  to  remove  all  Fears,  it  was  agreed,  that  both  Parties 
might  be  attended  with  a  certain  Number  of  armed  Fol- 
lowers. Nay,  the  King  gave  the  Eatl  of  IVarv/uk- Leave, 
who  was  to  come  from  Calais,  to  bring  with  him  four 
and  twenty  Foreigners,    befides  Englijli  (8). 


(1)  February  25.     Rjmcr's  Fad.  Torn.  XI.  p.  370. 

(2)  He  wa>  made  Chancellor,  at  the  lametime  that  the  Duke  of  Fork  was  appointed  Protector,  but  they  were  bub.  deprived  of  their  Offices  at  the  lame 
time.     Hat/,  fol.  160.     Stow,  p.  400,  401. 

(;)  In  May. 

(4)  The  Ground  and  Rife   of  this  Quarrel  was  thus :   An  Ervtijh  Merchant's   Servant  thet  had  formerly  been  in  Italy,  ard  blamed,  or  pun-flud  for  wear- 
ing a  Dagger  at  his  Girdle,  meeting  an  Italian  Merchant's  Servant  with  one  in  CheapJiJe,  qucftionrd  him  abcut  it ;  and  words  ar.'ing,  <  lie  Englift.  man  :nateh-d 
the    Darger  from  the   Italian,  and   broke  :t  about  his   Head.      Whereupon  a  great  Tumu.t  entiling,   the  Meb  riricd  the  H  ufet  ol    ..v.ral  Italian  Merchants  J 
tut  three  weie  executed  (or  this  Riot-      Fabian.  Stew,  p.  401.     Hall,  tol.    ificy   J;o.      He  calls  thtm  Merchants. 
(-,)  Under  the  Privy-Seal.  Hill,  fol.    171. 

This  Lneetfhip  came  to  the  Net  its  by  Mary,  Dat:g hf  1  ard  Coheir  to  Falph  Fitz-Randulpb,  Lad  of  IrfidtUtbttn,  who  was  married  to  Rebel t  di  .Vex//, 
one  of  the  Ancestors  of  the  Earl  ci  Salisbury    "Tins  Robert  dt  Nevt  ,  frequenting  the  Company  ot  a  certain  Ledy  in  Craven  in  an  adulterous  Manner,  Was 
11     1  izt'd  by  the  Lady's  Husband,  who  in  revenge  cut  oft  his  Genitals,  which  threw  ham  into  juch  excemve  Grief,  that  he  died,  June  6.  2271,  55  htr.ry  III. 
■  ■''  Baron,    vol.  I.  p    29:. 
(7)  They  landed  there  Augujl  :3,  with  frur  ihoufand  Men.      P.  Daniel.  Tom.  VI.  p.  292. 

(SI  He  brought  with  him  fix  hundred  Men  in  red  Coats,  embroidered  with  white  ragged  Staves  before  and  behind.     The  Earl  cf  Salisbury  brought  five 
hundred.     The  Duke  of  T.ri  four  hundred.     The  Dukes  of  S  1    •       mAExcta   eight  hundred.     The  Earl  of  A/artiumber/tml,    lie  Lords  Bgraxant  and 
-  dred.     St  to,  p.  403. 
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I4C8.  Every  thing  being 'thus  fettled,  the  Lords  of  both  Par- 
ties came  to  Lonlm  in  January  ;  but  the  Earl  of  War- 
Hoir.rrgfh.  tvlck  arrived  not  till  February.  They  were  lodged  in 
two  diffeient  Quarters  ( i ),  to  avoid  the  Dilorders  which 
their  being  together  might  occafion.  The  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don (z)  rode  every  Night  round  the  City  with  his  Train- 
bands, to  the  Number  of  ten  Thoufand.  The  King  and 
Oueen  entered  the  City  the  :7th  of  March,  and  lodged 
irT~the  Biihop's  Palace,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  both 
Parties.  .  0      - 

Mediators  being  chofen  with  unanimous  Confent,    fuch 

was  the  difpofition  of  both  Sides,    that  en  the  3d  of  April 

a  Reconciliation  was  made  (3)  to  the  common  Satisfaction 

of  the  King,    the  Queen,    the  Parties  concerned,    and  the 

Boiling*..     Whole  Kingdom.    The  Subftance  of  the  Agreement  was, 

Sicw.  that,  all  Animofity  being  laid  afide,    the  Lords  mould  live 

together  in  Peace  and  Concord,  and  in   perfect  Obedience 

TbiDuieof  to°the  King's  Commands.     But  to  avoid   all  occafion  ot 

York  and    Complaint,"  it  was  agreed,    that  the  Duke  of  York,    the 

taMtZd    Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  withjome  others  ofthat 

into   the 
Council. 


Party,    fhould  be  admitted  into  the  Council  (4).     Then 
the  5th  of  April  was  appointed   for  a  publick  Thankfgiv- 
clff™.    "'  ing-Day,  for  this  Reconciliation,  by  a  folemn  PiocefTion  to 
St.  PWs  Church  (5' 


Hall. 


The  King  and  Queen,  and  all  the 
S"n-  n  Lords  weieprefentV'and  walked  two  and  two,  one  of  each 
H"%""     Party,    in  token  of  a   perfect  Union  (6).     The  Duke  of 

York  k<i  the  Queen  by  the  Hand,  who  publickly  gave  him 

Marks  of  Confidence  and  Efteem. 
The  Duh  of      It  appeared  however  foon  after,  that  this  Confidence,  of 
York  and    wnich  fo  great  fhew  was  made  on  both  Sides,  was  far  from 


beino-  reftored.     The  Duke  of  York  and  his  two  principal 


his   Friends 
retire  from 

C<*rt.  Friends,  always  fearing  lome  Treachery  from  their  recon- 

ciled Enemies,  withdrew  from  Court  on  divers  Pretences. 
The  Duke  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  went  to  York,    and 
the  Eail  of  Warwick  to  his  Government  of  Calais.     The 
The  Earl  of  Englijh  Hiftorians  fay,    this  Earl  being  Admiral  of    the 
Warwick      Channel,  equipped  fourteen  Ships,    to  give  chace  to  fome 


"'v  Tflnin  Spanijh  Corfairs,  who  infefted  the  narrow  Seas,  and  meet- 
>,/.,. '"'"  ing  them,  funk  feveral,  and  brought  fix  to  Calais.  But 
AQ  Pub  probably  they  were  miftaken,  fince  the  ColUEtion  of  the 
Xi.p.406,  Publick  Ads  gives  us  quite  another  Idea  of  this  Affair.  It  is 
4'5-  true,  we  find  there  Complaints  fiom  the  Republicks  ol  Ge- 

noa and  Lubcck  to  the  King  againft  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  that  the  King  appointed  Commiflioners  to  take  Infor- 
mations.    But  in  this  Commiflion  there  is  no  mention  of 
Me  erne  a  Spani/h  Ships.     It  even  appears,  that  this  Engagement  was 
England  u  occafioncd  by  an  accidental  Quarrel  between  the  Ships  of 
jujhfy  what  Qmoa  zndLubeck,    and  thofe  which  were  conveying  the 
ie  lad  done.  ^  ^  jprarw;c]>  with  his  Retinue  to  Calais.     This  does 
not  fhew  they  were  Pyrates,  or  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
attacked  them   defignedly,     Be  this  as  it  will,    upon  this 
Complaint  he  was  forced  to  return   to  England  to  anfwer 
for  himfelf,  and  ftaid  fix  or  feven  Weeks. 
Quarrel  he        Whilft  the  Earl  was  at  London,    it  happened  one  day, 
iw«» ii'iWwhilft  he  was  prefent  at  the  Council,    one  of  his  People 
the  King's    quarrelled  with  a  Servant  of  the  King's,    and   wounded 
hX"'*      ™m  :  Whereupon  the  reft  of  the  King's  Domefticks  arm- 
Stow,  ing  themfelves,    fome  with  Swords,    others  with  Clubs  or 
other  Weapons,    ran  to  revenge  their  Comrade.     As  they 
could  not  find  the  Aggreffor,  they  fell  upon  the  left  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  Retinue.     In  ihort,  They  even  aflault- 
tacie'ani  ea  his  Peifon,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  Council  to  go 
hardly  to  his  Barge,  which  waited  for  him  on  the  Thames.     The 
tfcafa.         Afiault  was  fo  violent,  that  he  very  hardly  efcaped  to  his 
Barge,  after  feeing  feveral  of  his  People  killed  on  the  fpot. 
He  did  not  doubt  this  was  a  Contrivance  of  the  Queen  to 
.,         ,     .difpatch  him,  without  appearing  to  be  concerned.     He  was 

lit  :s  ordered        r  .  >       .       _     .     ."  P         .         ,  .       .        „.  , 

to  he  feized.  confirmed  in  his  Opinion,  when  he  heard  the  King  had 
Hall.  ordered  him  to  be  arrefted  and  fent  to  the  Tower.     He  had 

notice  timely  enough  to  difappoint  thofe  who  were  fent  to 
arreft  him.  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the 
Queen  contrived  this  Quarrel  to  difpatch  him,  or  whether 
it  happened  by  Accident.  However  this  be,  the  Order  to 
apprehend  him,  though  he  himfelf  had  reafon  to  complain, 
made  him  fenfible,  he  fhould  never  be  more  fecured  from 


the  Plots  of  his  Enemies,    than  by  attacking  them  with    1458, 
open  Force.       With  a  Mind  full  of   Refentment  at  this  H'  «*« 
Affront,  he  went  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  his  Father  ;  and  ""^l"lis 
without  delay,  they  repaired  together  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Fatter  aid 
to  confult   what  was   to   be  done  in  this  Juncture.    From'*/  Duu  j 
what  had  lately  palled,  they  concluded,  the  Reconciliation  J 
at  London  was  only  a  Snare  to  furprize  them  the  more  ealily, 
and  deftroy  them  one  after  another.     Perhaps  they  were 
not  forry  for  having  this  Excufe  to  juftify  their  Refolution 
of  ailing  openly,  as  not  being  able  to  rely  any  more  on  the 
Promifes  of  the  Court.     Purfuant  to  this  Project,  the  Earl  jje  rtluril, 
of  Warwick  fpeedily  returned  to  CaLis  to  fecure  that  Place,  to  Calais, 
not  queliioning  that  there  was  a  defign  to  take  it  from  Ha"- 
him. 

Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Sails-    1459. 
bury   took    meafures    to   execute    their    Projects.        They  The  /■.«.  nf 
agreed,  whilft  the  Duke  was  levying  an  Army  in  Wales, '2'hMy 
the  Earl  fhould  advance  towards  London  at  the  head  of  five  [,a,d  un- 
or  fix  thoufand  Men  (7),    and  openly  demand  Satisfaction  ienwtthan 
for  the  Injury  done  to  his  Son.     As  this  Defign  could  not.d""-^'   , 
be  executed    without   the  Queen's  Knowledge,    the  Lord  Audlcy  « 
Audley  (%)  was commiffioned  to  raife  Troops  (9),  and  oppofe;'"  againft 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  ( to).     Audlcy  made  fuch  difpatch,  that  „",', 
in  a  veiy  fhort  _time  he  was  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  sto*. 
Men,  and  in  condition  to  march  towards  Lancajlnrc,  thro'i-ioilingin. 
which  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  to  pafs.     But  he  found  the 
Earl  was  already  advanced  as  far  as  Shropjhire,  where  the 
two  Armies  met.     The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  though  but  half  The  Battle  cf 
as  ftrong  as  the  Enemy,    did  not  think  proper  to  retreat, s:  r[-Ha*' 
but  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  Stratagem  to  obtain  a  Victory,  f^'aSn 
which   otherwife  he   could  not  expect.     Audlcy  being  en- 
camped on  Blore-Hcaih  near  a  little  River,  Salisbury  polled 
himfelf  on   the  other  Side,    as  if  he  meant  to   guard  the 
Pafs,  and  hinder  his  being  attacked.     Then  fuddenly  feign- 
ing  a  Fear,    he  retired  in  the  Night,    marching  fo,    as  at 
bieak  of  Day  his  Enemies  could   itill  fee   the  Rear  of   his 
Army.     This  Retreat,  which   feemed   to  be  with  precipi- 
tation,   infpiring  the  Royalifts  with  Ardor,    they  began  to 
pafs  the  River  in  diforder,  imagining   they  had  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  purfue  the  flying  Enemy.      But  whilft  they  were 
in   this  Confufion,    fome  being  over  the  River,    others  in 
the  Water,  and  others  ready  to  pafs,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
leturned  and  (ell  upon  the  Troops  already  over,    who  had 
fcaice  time  to  draw  up.     The  i  ight  lalted   however  four 
or  five  Houis,    becaufe  the  King's  Troops  were  fupported 
by  thofe  that  were  continually  paffm.g.     But  as  this  could  HaTT. 
not   be  done  without  Contulion,    the  Royal  Army  was  ai  Hollingflu 
length  put  to  rout  with  the  Lofs  of  two  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred Men.     Audlcy  himfelf  was  flain  with  all  the  principal 
Officers  (ri). 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury  having    thus   opened   a  Paffage,  Salisbury 
joined   the  Duke    of   Yotk,    who    was  raifing  Troops  iru '»-'  Voifc. 
Wales.     It  would  have  been  too  dangerous  to  continue  his  "^ \Cy"" 
March  towards  London,    becaufe  the  Court  had   now  af-  Army. 
fembled  a  great  Foice  at  Coventry.     The  Queen,   who  ftill 
commanded  in  tiie  King's  Name,    ufed  all  poffible  Endea- 


vours to  have  a  ftrong  Army.     She  faw  plainly,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  without  a  great  Superiority.     On  the  77.,  pui!  „* 
other  hand,    the  Duke   of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  Yotkfrt- 
were  no  lefs  intent  upon  procuring  all  pofhble  AiTiftance,  in^""'',  "!fi' 
order  to  withitand   the  Forces  that  were  preparing  againft 
them.       They   fent   word   to  the  Earl   of  Warwick,    it  ne  Ear.' of 
would  be  very  neceflary  to  come  and  join  them,    and  try  Warwick 
to  bring  them  fome  Troops.     Upon  this  Advice,  Wanvick''"'"-' 
left  Calais  under  the  Government  of  William  Nevil  Lord  york. 
Falconbridge  his  Uncle,    and  took  with  him  Part  of  the  Ha!!. 
Garrifon,  of  which  he  gave  the  Command  to  Sir  Andrew 5!°":    , 
Trollop,      who   had   iignalized    himfelf    in  the   Wars  of 
France  (12). 

It  was  feven  Months  after  the  Battle  of  Blore-Heaih,  be-  n<.  xy„, 
fore  the  two  Parties  had  drawn  all  their  Forces  together,  marches «. 
Oclober  was  come,  and  no  Motion  yet  made  on  either  Side.  "l"d.r '!'  '** 

.       ,  ,       ,       ,r.  ,    -  V,  l  l      1      1  Male-City 

At  length  the  King  departed  from  Coventry,  where  he  had  „„,;. 
aflembled  his  Troops,  and  marched  towards  Wales  in  queft  Hall, 
of  the  Male-contents,  who  were  encamped  about  Ludlow. 


(1)  The  Duke  of  York  at  Baynard's  Cattle,  which  belonged  to  h'm  ;  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  at  his  own  Hcufe,  called  the  Hetber  ;  and  the  Earl  of  li'ar- 
tvitlt  at  his  Ho  ile  n<:ar  the  Grey  Friers.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  and  his  Friends  were  lodged  without  'Tar.pte-Bar,  Hoibwm,  and  other  Places  in  the  Suburbs. 
Hall,  tbl.  171.  Stow,  p.  401.  HMnith.  1192.  The  lormer  Party  held  their  Confutation  at  the  Black-Fncrs  ;  and  the  latter  in  the  Chapter -houfe 
it  Wtjlminjltr.     Ibid. 

(2)  S^r  Godfrey  Bullen,   Anceftor  of  two  famous  Queens  ;  Ann,  fecend  Wife  of  lier.ry  VIU,  and  Q^een  Elizabeth,  their  Diu^htcr. 

(3)  Through  the  Perfualkns  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  Prelates.     Hall,  lot.    172.  HMtngjh.  p.    1292.  Uto-.v,   p.   403. 

(4)  Th,s  Agreemtnt   pjlled   the   Great  Seal,  March  24.      Hollmgfo.   p.   1293. 

(5)  Our  Hiftorians  lay,   it  was  March  25.     Stew,   p.   404. 

(tjj  Before  the  King  went,  Hand  in  Hand,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  and  Eail  of  Salishury;  the  Duke  of  Exeter  and  Esll  of  H'amiet:  And  behinj  t(w 
King  came  the  Queen  and  Duke  ot  7'^rk.     Hall.   (ol.  172.     Stcta,  p.  404, 

(7)   Four  or  five  thoniand.     Hall,    fbl.  173.     Stciv,  p    404.     HJlmgJh.   p  1294- 

(a)  yames  Tttc&et,  Grandlon  of  John  Tuchet,  by  Joan,  Daughter  and  Heir  ol  Nicholas  Aldithly  or  Audk y  of  Helcigh,  who  died  vithcut  IlTue-Mile. 
Wherefore  the  Pofterity  of  the  ia.d  John  and  Joan  had  the  Title  of  Lord  Audley.     Dugdaie's  Baron.   Vol.  II.  p.  28. 

(ol  Becaufe  his  Seignory  and  Power  lay   in  thofe  Parts.      Hall,  fi.c.   Ibid. 

(:o)   And  ordered    to  bring  the  Earl  dead  or  alive.      Ibid. 

(II;  The  Cbejbirt  Men  were  the  greateft  Sufferers,  who  wore  that  Day  little  firver  Swans,  the  Prince  -of  ffalgs',  ParJjc,  which  the  Qeeen  h2d  ordered 
to  be  diftiihuted  to  all  the  Gentlemen  of  that  Countty.  Holtingjb.  p.  1295.  Stow,  p.  404-  This  Battle  was  fought  c;i  September  23,  about  a  Mile  trom 
Drayton  in  Shropjhire,    on  BUre-Heatb,  which  lies  in    Staffordfhtre,     where,    at  the  Head   ot    the  River   Sow,  a  Stona   is   let  up  in  Mercury   of  James    Lcid 

I    there  flain.      Can.d.   Add.  to  Stafford. The  molt  eminent  Perfons  flain  in  this  Actien,   bcfides   the  Lord  .-ui.y,  were,  Sii   'Tbomo*   Dutton,  Sir 

J  tr.  Dunne,  str  Hagb  ^enables,  Sir    Richard  Moltneux,   Sir  J:br,  Leigh,   &c.  Hall,   tol.  163.      Hcllmgjh.  p.  1293. 


(.•2j   And   to  Sir  John  Blunt.     Hall.  fol.   174. 
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When  he  came  taGloce/ier  (\)  he  made  a  Halt,  and  fent 
an  Offer  of  Pardon  to  the  Rebels  (2)  provided  they  would 
lay  down  their  Arms.  They  anfwered,  they  could  no 
iljry  demand  longer  rely  on  fuch  Promifes,  which  weie  intended  only  to 
i,M.r;/y.  furprize  them,  as  was  vilible  in  what  had  happened  at  Lon- 
don to  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  that  neverthelefs,  they  were 
ready  to  fubmit  to  the  King,  if  fome  Expedient  could  be 
found  for  their  Safety.  Upon  this  Anlwer  the  King  or- 
dered his  Army  to  advance.  At  the  fame  time,  he  gave 
the  Duke  of  Somerfet  a  Patent  to  be  Governor  of  Calais, 
in  the  50,0m  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick .  But  it  was  eafier 
to  give  the  Duke  this  Government  in  Parchment,  than  to 
put  him  in   poiieflion. 

The  King  luving  advanced  wilh  defign  to  give  Rattle, 
the  Yorkijls  lent  him  a  very  fubmiffive  Letter,  praying  him 
to  confuler,  that  they  had  taken  Arms  only  in  their  own 
Defence,  againlt  the  Attempts  of  their  Enemies  ;  That  this 
Intention  appeared,  in  their  keeping  themlelves  in  a  Corner 
of  the  Kingdom,  without  undertaking  any  thing,  being 
determined  not  to  fight  unlefs  forced  j  That  they  delircd 
only  the  Rediefs  of  the  Grievances  introduced  into  the  Go- 
vernment, to  the  great  Oppreffion  of  the  People,  by  the  Fault 
of  the  Miniftry.  Laftly,  they  befought  the  King,  to  look 
upon  them  as  loyal  Subjects,  who  had  formed  no  Delign 
anainft  his  Perfon  and  to  reftore  them  to  Favour. 

This  Letter   had   a  quite  contraiy  Eftcdt  to  what  they 
expedted.      Their  Enemies  not  queffiuning  but  Fear  had 
made   them   talk   thus,    advanced   within   half  a  Mile  of 
them,    with  a  Refolution   to  give  them  Battle  next  day. 
At   the  fame  time,    they  found   means  to  difperfe  in   the 
Enemy's  Camp  the  King's  Proclamation,    otteiing  Pardon 
to  all  the  Adherents  of  the  rebellious  Lords,  provided  they 
would  lay  down  their  Arms.     This  Proclamation  had  a  fur- 
prizing  Eft'ecL     The  Duke  of  l'ork's  Troops  imagining  the 
King  offered  a  Pardon,  by  reafun  of  the  Superioiuy  of  his 
Forces,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  lole  Co  take  the  Be- 
nefit of  it,   immediately  began  to  disband  themlelves-.     Sir 
Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  the  Detachment  of  the 
Garrifon  of  Calais,    put  the  whole  Army  in  Dilorder,    by 
flying  in  the  Night  to  the  King's  Camp,  with  the  Troops 
under  his  Command.  This  Defertion,  which  increafed  every 
moment,    threw  the  Leaders  into  fo  terrible  a  Conllerna- 
tion,    that  feaiing  to  be  dehvcied  to  the  King  as  foon  as 
Day   fliould    appear,     they    chofe   to    fave  themlelves   by 
The  Duie  of  flight.     The  Duke  of  York  taking   with  him  the  Earl  of 
Yoxkjia     Rutland  his  fecond  Son,  embarked  for  Ireland.     The  Earl 
Wa£i*d"  o(  Warwick  fled  towards  Calais,    and   the  Earl  of  Satis- 
WSalu-     bury  fpeedily  followed  him,  with  the  Earl  of  March  cldeft 
Son  of  the  Duke  of  York  (3).      This  young  Piince  was 
then  nineteen  Years  old.     The  Generals  being   retired, 
the  reft  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  thus  abandoned  were 
reduced  to  the  King's  Mercy,    who  was  pleafed  to  pardon 
all,  except  a  few  that  were  executed  for  an  Example. 
TbtDuhof       The  Parliament  being  afiembled  in  December  (4J,  de- 
York  and    clared    the  Duke   of  York    and    his  Adherents    guilty  of 
""'  High-Treafon.       Their    Eftates    were    confifcated,     and 
they  and  their  Pofterity,   pronounced  incapable  of  Inherit- 
ing,   to  the  fourth  Generation.     We   fee  here  a  remark- 
able Inftance  of  the  Variablenefs  of  the  Parliament,  accord- 
ing as  the  Face  of  Affairs  was  altered.     I  fhall  have  fre- 
quent occalion  hereafter  to  take  notice  of  many  the  like 
Inlrances. 

Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Parliament,  the  Duke  of 
Somerfet  embarked  with  a  Body  of  Troops  (5),  in  order 
to  take  poiieflion  of  his  Government  of  Calais ;  but  the 
Garrifon  firing  upon  him,  he  was  obliged  to  land  elfe- 
where,  and  retire  to  Guifnes,  from  whence  he  made  fie- 
quent  Incurlions  about  Calais.  But  thofe  little  Sallies 
were  not  capable  of  rendering  him  A'lafter  of  fo  flrong  a 
Place. 

The  Queen  finding  the  Earl  of  Warzvick  would  not  be 
deprived  of  his  Government,  equipped  a  Fleet  to  tran- 
fport  Succours  to  the  Duke  of  Somerfet.  This  Fleet,  well 
provided  with  all  things,  lay  at  Sandwich  in  expectation  of 
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a  fair  Wind.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  having  notice  of  it, 
fent  a  Body  of  Troops  privately  from  Calais,  under  the 
Command  of  Sir  'John  Dinham,   who  arriving  at  Sandwich 


about  break  of  Day,  furprized  moft  of  the  Officers  in  ,!;L„- 
Beds  (6  j.  As  foon  as  he  h;>d  them  in  his  Power,  he  found 
means  to  gam  the  Soldiers  and  Mariners,  and  carried  the 
Kmg  s  Ships  to  Calais  (7). 

1  he  Earl  of  Warwick   made  ufe  of  thefe  Ships  to  con-  w  ,-.  ■  k 
voy  fiini  into  Ireland,  where  he  went  to  concert  mcafurcs  ''■■■■     ' 
With  the  Duke  of  York,  lor  their  common  Defence.     After  >-r 
he  had  been  about  a  Month  (s)  on  this  Voyage,  he  met  in  K*P* 
Ins  Return  the  Duke  of  Exeter  (9),    Admiral  of  England,  XI 
who  waited   to  take  him  in  his  Paflage      But  theRoval  rh' Dut"f 
Elect  were  fo  little  inclined  to  fight  againft  him,  that  the  Sw" 
Duke  of  Exeter  fearing  to  receive  fome  Difs-race,  thoueht  *""• 
not  proper  to  attack  him. 

The  v^icen  and  the  Minifters  doubted  not,  that  the  In-  „  r 
terview  of    the  Duke  of   Urk  and  the  Earl  of  WarwickTv 
would  pioduce  a  frefh  Rebellion.     For  this  reafon,    at  a'"'/'* 
Council    held   upon   that  <  ccafion,    it  was  refolved,    ftrift,      fc 
Search  fhould  be  made  in  all   the  Counties  and  Towns  of  U»  Nfc. 
the  Kingdom,  for  the  Adherents  of  the  Duke  cS  York,  and  »■  P-  ♦«■ 
that   fuch   fhould  be  fupprefled  as  favoured  him  m.. if,    and 

^^4        ab!e  t0  ferVe  him-     h  was  not  'lutfHoned,    but 
this  Method  would  put  an  effectual  Stop  to   his  ambitious 
luiluits        1  urluant  to  this  Refolution,    James  Butler  EaAAOm        ■ 
ot  Wutjhire,  and  the  Lord  Scales  (10J  were  impowered  to'" ' 
inquire  out  thofe  that  boie   Aims  for  the  Maie-contents':.";",/'- 
in  the    late   Rebellion,    and  to  punifli   them  according  to 
Law.      I  hefe  two  Lords  began  to  execute  their  Commif- 
iion,   in  fome  of  the  Towns  (11)  which  had  moft  openly 
declared  for  the  Duke  of  York,  and  condemned  feveral  Per- 
fons  to  Death.     Of  all  the  Counties  of  the  Kingdom,  none 
had  more  reafon  to  dread  the  Court's  Refentment  than  Kent. 
Upon  all  occalions  that  County  had  fhewn  a  very  ftron"- 
Attachment  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  what  was  done  there 
in  favour  ot  Cade  was  not  yet  forgot.     So,  the  Inhabitants  *       , 
ot  Kent  perceiving,  by  what  was  practifed  in  other  Places,  7 ,"'  „      ' 
that  their  Ruin  was  unavoidable,  began  early  to  think  of  t  w.  ' 
means  to  prevent  it.     To  that  end,  they  fent  word  to  the  and 
Lords  at  Calais,    if   they  would  make  a  Defcent  in  their  «*<■/& 
Country,  they  fhould  be  received  with  open  Arms,  and  the  L°rJ'.  " 
Inhabitants  were  ready  to  venture  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  Li""'" 
with  them. 

This  Overture  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Lords.     How-  _    .   . 
ever     not  to  embark  rafhly  in  this  Affair,    they  fent  the  KSfiL 
Lord  talconbridge   to  be   allured  of  their  Sincerity.     Fal-  •■:  "; 
conbndge   meeting  at  Sea  with  Sir  Simon  Montfort,    who  I -°'-m&- 
was  appointed  to  guard   the  Coafts,    attacked   him,    and  J'OW" 
taking  him  Prifomer  with  many  other  Officers,  fent  them 
all  to  Calais.      Upon   their  Arrival,    the  Ead  of  March 
ordered  Montfort  with  twelve  of  his  Captains  to  be  beheaded, 
by  way  of  retaliation  for  his  Father's  Adherents,  who  had 
been  executed  in  England.     Thefe  are  almoft  unavoidable 
Cruelties  in  fuch  Civil  Wars. 

talconbridge  being  come  to  Sandwich,    found  the  Inha-  „.-    r  , 
biuiits  of  that  Place  and  of  the  whole  County  of  Kent,  fo    ,U'',I 
well  aftedted  to  the  Lords,  that  he  writ  to  Calais,  there  was  *»»  ,hl 
no  time  to  be  lolt ;    that  the  County  of  Kent  was  going  to  1  V'?;'/W 
be  ruined,  it  not  fpeedily  relieved  ;  and  that  in  the  Terror  HoalingOi. 
People  were  under,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  that  feveral 
other  Counties,    as  well  as  Kent,    would  rife  againft  the 
Court,  if  they  could  hope  to  be  fupported.     This  Junc- 
ture appearing  very  tavorable,  the  Lords  at  Calais  relblved 
to  improve  it,  and  took  care  to  inform  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  ltill  kept  in  Ireland.   Before  they  failed,  a  Manifefto  2&  1  .j, 
was  dilpened  in  Kent  and  in  the  neighbouring  Parts  (12),  pMJba 
declaring  chat  the  lole  Motive  of  cheir  taking  Arms,  was  ;'-''"  V'.'-'"- 
co  tree  the  poor  People   Irom  che  Oppreffion  they  gioaned  p.'^. 
under,  and    fecure  their  Liberties  and   Privileges.     It  was 
added,  that  they  did  not  quellion,  but  all  honett  Englijlmen 
would  aliilt  in  the  Execution  of  fo  good  a  Defign.     This  Yaejarrh 
Maiulelto  had  fuch  an  Effect,    that   the   Loids  arriving 
ac  Sandwich  with  fitcten  hundred  Men  onlv,  found  there 


ai  ajnjw  ,.h. 

Tbtir  .~r-.y 

n  hereaftd 
a  Body  oi    tour   thoufand  armed   Men  conducted   by   the  "  fif? 
Lord  Cobham  ( 1  3).     With  this  Reinforcement  thev  beo-an  ' 
their  March  towaids  London,    knowing  the  Citizens  were 
ready  Co  receive  them.  And  indeed  the  Gates  beino-  open- 
ed to  them,  they  entered  the  City,  at  the  head  of  forty 
thoufand  Men,  their  Army  increaling  to  that  Number  in 


1 '  ty  art  ad- 
miticdintt 

Hcd.i-.gili. 


(1)  T^tVm-reJla-  \ays  Hvllin:jl>.   p.   1*96.      Stow,   p.  40J. 

(2)  By  Ri.rurd  Rcaucbatrp,  Bifhop  of  Satiiburj.      Ibii. 

(3)  'i'licle  three  Lords  came  into  Devon/hire,  wbere,  cy  the  means  of  yobr-  Dinham 
a  Ship  at  Exm.utb,  and  failed  to  Gutmtfey,  and  from  thence  to  Calais.  Haii,  ml.  174,. 
of  the  northern  Parts  to  llniry  Percy  Eari  of  Northumberland,  and  "John  Lord  Ciijord. 

(4)  It  met  November  20.     Cotton's  Abrid^.  n.  661. 

[  1)  In  OBober  ;  with  Hemy  Lord  Root,  and  the  Lord  A-tdley.     This  lift  was   taken  Prifcner  by  the  Garrifon  0.   Calais,     Stow,  p.  406. 
(o)   Richard  IVo^d-uti  Earl  of  Rivers,  the   Admu  il,   and  his  Son  Anthony,  we.e  bo  h  talcen  Pri.i  ners.     Halt,    rol.    17c.     Hol!m:Jhead,  p. 
I- 1  The  Ships  that  had  brought  the  Dulcc  of  Somerfet  to  Flanders,  revolt -J  alio,  and  ^ent  over  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  Calais,     Hallt 

!ii:'Jh.  p.    1207. 

($)  He  went,  and  came  back,  from  Calais  t>  Dublin,  in  Id's  than  a  Month.     Hal.',  ibid. 

(9)  Henry  Holland. 

(10)  Thomas   Lord  Scales.     Anthony  Weodv.l ,  Son  of  the  Earl  Rivers,   marrying  Elizabeth,  Daughter  and  Heir  of  this  Thomas  Lord  Sia'cs  cf  N.eals,  wis 


who  was  High-Treafurer  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII,    they  b-usht 

HjiLnffh.  p.  1297 -Alter  this,  the  King  committed  tils  Cuftody 

I. alt,  M.  175.     Holm  jh,  p.  129;. 


175.     &!• 


tli  1  upon,  2  Edward  IV,  declared  L 
(11)   In  Newbury,  a  Lnrdlhip  bi 


&  Scales.     Dugdale's   baio  1 1.  p.  231. 

ni',  to  the  Duke  of  Yak.     Dugdale. 
( .2)  .StiTC,  who  hath  it  at  length  >n  his  Annals,  fay,  it  was  directed  Co  th     A  ch  >  fhop  of  Cansrhi  y,  and  to  th;  Commoi'  of  Fnoland,  p.  407 
(13)  With  whom  were  John  Guildford,  V/illiamSecbc,  Robert  Horn.;  and  n.ai  y  other  Gsntl.-.u  n.     Hall,  i .1.    176.     Ht!lin?Jbiad,  p.   129?. 
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1460.  i~o  fhort  a  March.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury;  the 
Bifhops  of  London,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Exeter  declared  tor 
them. 
ThcS>ucm  Mean  while,  the  Queen  who  was  at  Coventry,  was 
'""'""-""'not  idle.  She  had  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  Entrance 
'tt!m?~  of  the  Male- Contents  into  London,  by  fending  the  Lord 
Hall.  Scales  with  a  good   Body  of  Troops.     But  the    Mayor 


rick  of  Durham;    fo  great  was  their  Fear  of  being  deli-    146c*. 
vered   to  their  Enemies.     The  unfortunate  King,    who  'n' Kt'f « 


continued   in   his  Tent,    fell  once  more  into  the  Hands  of 


taken. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


■fpeS, 


Hollingfli.  j^j  refu!"e(i  him  Admittance,  even  before  the  Arrival  of 
the  Lords.  Scales  being  thus  repulfed,  had  thrown  hiru- 
felfinto  the  Tcwer,  from  whence  he  threatned  to  demo- 
lish the  City  witli  his  Cannon,  if  the  Rebels  were  receiv- 
ed. But  his  Threats  were  not  capable  of  frightening  the 
She  affembles  Citizens.  In  the  mean  time,  the  King  and  Queen  were 
btrFtna     allembling   their  Forces   at   Coventry,    with    all  poffible 

«r  Coventry,  =>  .  ."  r 

andmanbti  diligence.     As  foon  -i.%  their  Army  was  ready  to  march, 
n-wardi        they  gave  the   Command  to  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  late- 
Ac?rPul>.     ty  returned  from  Guifnes,  and   the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
xi.  p.  +55-  But  this  was  only  for  Form's  fake,  the  Queen  herfelf  be- 
ing really  General,    fince  every  thing  was   done  by   her 
The  Lords  go  Orders,  though   the  King  was  prcfent  in  Perfon.     The 
h"ii' '  J'r'    young  Ear'  °*  March,    hearing  the  Queen  was  marching 
to  London,    departed    thence   with    twenty-five  thoufand 
Men  to  give  her  Battle  before  fhe  fhould  grow  ftronger. 
He  left  at  London  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,    with  good  Part 
of  his   Tioops,  and  took  with  him  the  Earl  of  ff'arivick 
and  the  Lord  Ctbham,  who  ferved  as  his  Lieutenants  (1). 
Hall-  At   his  Departure   from  London,    the  Lord  Scales  ordered 

Holl  njfh.     t^e  Denver  Cannon  to  fire  upon  the  City,    and  did  fome 
Damage  (z).  But  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  care,  to  pre- 
vent his  having  any  Provifions,  he  was  himfelf  reduced  to 
great  Streights. 
Thesauri         The   Queen   advancing    towards    the    Male-Contents, 
pages  <2  Ri-   jncamped  on  a  Plain  near  Northampton,  with  a  little  Ri- 
Ibtm     '       ver   (3)  behind   her,    which   fhe  had   haftily  palled,    left 
Hall.  the  Enemies  fhould  make  ufe  of  it   to  avoid  fighting :  So 

„  n*  n.  defirous  was  fhe  to  decide  the  Quarrel  by  a  Battle.  But 
this  rrecaution  was  not  only  unierviceable  to  her,  but,  as 
will  be  feen  prefently,  very  piejudicial.  The  Earls  of 
March  and  Warwick,  likevvife  advancing,  encamped  the 
17th  of  July,  between  Torcejlcr  and  Northampton.  The 
fame  day,  they  fent  the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  to  the  King, 
befeeching  him  to  fufpend  his  Indignation,  and  confider 
tbtCamt  with  them  of  an  Agreement,  without  Blood-fhed.  But 
".";".*   ,  the  Court  perceiving  it  to  be   only   a  general    Propofal, 

Submtjhon  of  .  iji  .-,  i  ■  ,  ,      , 

tbi  Lords,     intended  merely  to    falve   the    Appearances,    would   by 

ro  means  give  Ear  to  it.     So,  both  Sides  prepared  for 

Battle. 

Tbi  Battle  of     On  the   igth  of  July  (4),    the  Yorkifls  advanced    to' 

Nonhamp-   wards  the  King's  Army.     The  Earl  of  Warwick  com- 

^"j,  manded  the  Right  Wing,    the  Lord   Ccbham  the  Left, 

Hollingfli.     and  the  Earl  of  March  was  in  the  Center.     The  Dukes 

of  Somerfet  and  Buckingham    were   at   the   head    of  the 

Royalifts,    whilft   the  Queen  kept  at  fome  diftance,    to 

obferve  what  fhould  pafs,    and   give  orders  accordingly. 

The  King  remained  in  his  Tent,    waiting  the  Blue  of 

a  Battle,  which,  probably,  was  to  fecure,  or  deprive  him 

Tb:  -Royal    of  the  Crown,  for  ever.     The  fight  began  not  till  two 

■A"*y»<k-   :„  t))e  Afternoon,    the   Lords  having    firft    publifhed  in 

Jeatea  ar.a  .  n    •  r»     /-.i  i 

tbi  King  their  Army,  a  ftndt  Charge,  not  to  hurt  the  King's 
Perfon,  to  fpare  the  common  Soldiers,  and  to  fall  upon 
the  Officers  only.  The  Battle  laited  two,  fome  fay  five, 
Hollingfc.  Hours,  with  great  Fiercenefs  and  Obftinacy  on  both 
Sides,  till  at  length  the  Lord  Grey  [of  Ruthin,]  who 
commanded  a  confiderable  Body  of  the  King's  Army, 
fuddenly  went  over  to  the  Male-contents.  This  unex- 
pected Defection  quite  difheartened  the  Royalifls.  Ap- 
prehenfive,  that  other  Bodies  would  follow  this  Example, 
they  began  by  degrees  to  give  ground,  and  at  laft  were 
routed,  with  the  lofs  of  ten  thouland  Men.  The  River 
which  was  in  their  Rear,  caufed  the  Slaughter  to  be 
greater  than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  vanquifhed  could 
have  more  eafily  taken  to  Flight;  befides,  that  many 
Hall-  were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  repafs  the  River.     The 

Hollingfli.     Duke  of  Buckingham,    the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,    Son  of 
the  renowned  Talbot,  the  Lord  Beaumont  (5),  and  feveral 
other   Nobles   and  Officers  of  Diftin&ion   were  (lain  on 
TU  Siueen     the  fpot.     The  Queen,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Jia  to  Car-  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  fled  without  refting  into  the  Bifhop- 


the  victorious  Lords,  who  paid  him  however  all  the  Re- stows 
fpect  he  could  have  required  of  them,  had  he   been  in  his 
greatelt  Profperity.    This  deference  was  fome  Comfort  to 
him   in   his    preferft  Condition,    which  would   have  been 
more  worthy  of  Pity,    if  his  natural   Im'oecillity  had    not 
rendered  him  infenfible  of  good  and  bad  Fortune.     Imme- 
diately after  the  Battle,  he  was   honorably  conducted   to 
Northampton,  where  he  refided  fome  time.     After  that,  ani  cor.dun- 
on  the    1 6th  cf  Augvjl  (6),    he  came  to   London,    fur>  'Ito  Lomlorfi 
rounded  with  a  crowd  of  Lords,  who,    a  few  days  before, 
were  in  Arms  againft  him.      Mean   while*    the   Queen,  Tbi  f  .?«t 
not   thinking   herfelf  fafe    in  Durham,    privately   retired  '<•'"  <"" 
with   eight    Perfons    only,    into   Wales  (7),    where   fhe  Ha/iT" 
would   never  have  been  fought.     Shortly  after,    fhe  left 
that  Retreat,  and  with   the  Prince  her  Son  fled  into  Scot- 
land. 

Upon  the  King's  Arrival  at  London,    he  called  a  Par-  a  Paflld- 
liament  for  the  2d  of  Oclober  (8).     They  who  governed  mentis caij. 
him  wanted  this  delay,    in  order  to  fend  for  the  Duke  of  ^ 
Ytsrk,  who  was  ftill   in  Ireland.     They  took  care  to  ac- 
quaint  him  with  what  had  palled,  and   defired  him  to  re- 
pair to   London  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  that  he   might  be 
there  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  or  fooner,  if  the 
Wind  would  permit.     In  this  Interval,  they  adted  in  the 
King's  Name,  and  made  him  fign  all  the  Orders  which 
agreed   with  their  Intereft.     In  the  Collection  cf  the  Pub- 
lick  Ac7s,    there  is  a   Patent,    confirming  to   the  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  Government  of  Calais ;    and  an   Order  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerfet,    to  refign    him   that  of   Guifr.a  : 
And   moreover,    the  King's  Declaration,    acknowledging  j7v  xitigi 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  Adherents,  for  good  and  faith-  Declaration 
ful  Subjects,    as   having  given   undoubted  Proofs  of  their '"  JJ": l"  'f 
Loyalty,  not  only  in  Words,   but  in  Deeds.  York. 

Whilft  England  was   thus  in   Combuftion,  James  II,  Aft.  Pub. 
King  of  Scotland,  -prepared  to  make  an  Irruption.     It  was  x'"  F-+MW 
the  Duke  of  Yoi  k,   that  after  his  retreat  into  Ireland,   had,  it.- King  of 


by  fome  advamagious  offers,  engaged  him  to  break  with  Scotland  be- 
Henry,     in   expectation  of  reaping   fome  Benefit    himfelf  ?tga  v°x" 
fiom  this  Diverfion.     Though  laft  Year,  James  had  con-  ib.  0.426. 
eluded  with  England  a  four  years  Truce  (9),  he  believed, 
he  ought  to  improve  this  opportunity.   Indeed,  he  ailedged 
feveral  Reafons  to  colour  his  Invafion,    but  the  Circum- 
ftances  of  England  was  the   fole  and  real  Motive  of  his 
Preparations.     Be  this  as   it  will,    a  few   days  after  the  p.  461, 
Battle  of  Northampton,  he  entered  England  at  the  head  of 
an  Army,  and  belieged  Roxborough  ;  but  had  not  time  to 
make  any  great  Progiefs.     One  of  his  own  Cannon  hap-  „  .  ,.„  , 
pening  to  burft,  he  was  killed  with  a  Splinter  on  the  4th  ty  tbcfplit. 
of  Auguji.     James  III,    his  eldeft  Son,  then   but   feven  ""£«/« 
Years  old,  was   his  SuccelTor.    The  Queen  his  Widow,  b'u''lJ"' 
who  was  in   the   Army,     carried   on   the  Siege,    till   the 
Town  was  furrendered. 

The  Death  of  James  II.  had  been  preceded   fome  days,  Charles vn. 
by  that  of  Che'les  VII.  King  of  France.     It  is  prerendc-d,  "'"'•  a"d « 
he  ftarved  himfelf  for  fear  of  being  poifoned  by  the  Dau-  LcwVxi 
phin  his  Son,   who  mounted  the  Throne  of  France  after 
him,  by  the  Name  of  Lewis  XI. 

The  Duke  of  York  could  not  reach  London,   till  two  IT"  Oab 
Days   after  the  opening  of  the  Parliament.     He  rid  di- ^       k  f" 

/  r  c  ri  ijcs     •?!-.t 

redly  to  Wiflminfter,  and  alighting  from  his  Horfe,   went:.,,-,  t0 ,4, 
to  the  Houfe   of  Lords,  where  he  flood  fome  time  under  ";"■'■•-"•'«»'• 
the  Canopy  of  State,  with  his  Hand  on  the  Throne,  ex-  i'],'*?'""' 
pe<£ting  as  it  were,  to  be  defired  to  feat  himfelf  thereou.  asked  to  feat 
But  the  Silence  of  the   Houfe  was  a  plain  Indication,  his  ,mfdf<"' 
Intention   was    not    univerfally   approved.     At   the  fame  H^j. 
time,    to  encreafe   his  Confufion  caufed  by  their  Silence,  Helling*. 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  approaching  him  (1  o),  asked 
him  whether  he   would  not  go  and  pay  his  refpects  to  the 
King.     With  what  Caution   foever  the  Duke  had  hither- 
to behaved   he  could  not  forbear  changing   Countenance 
at  this  Qiieftion,  and  telling  the  Archbifhop,  he  knew  no 
Perfon,    to  whom   he  owed   that  Honour.     Upon    thefe 
Words,     he  immediately  withdrew  to    his    own   Houfe. 
He  was  too  difcerning,    not  to  perceive,  he  in  vain  ex- 
pelled to  be  intreated  to  accept  of  the  Crown.     So,  with- 


(1)  He    had  alto  with  him  the  Lords  Fauconbridge,   Clinton,    Bourcbier,    Serrtt-.inny,  Say,  and  Serofr,  the  ArchbiAtp,  ®e.     Stow,  p.  408.     Hal!, 

fol.    170. 

(1)  With  him,  in  the  Tmuer,  were  the  Lords  Velfj,  hovel,  Delaware,  Kendal;  Sir  Edmund  Hampden,  Sir  Tbomas,  and  Sir  Jobn  Brunt,  Sir  Cervafe 
Clifton,  Sir  Tboma:  T,rrcl,  &c.     St.11;  ibid 

(;)   The  River  Nynt.     Hall,  fol.    i76. 

(4)  The  N:nth,  iays  Hail,  ibid,  and  Hollingjbiad,  p.  1299. 

( ,;  Humphrey  Stafford  Duke  cf  Buckingham,  John  Talfot  Earl  cf  Shrm/htry,  John  de  Beaumont,  the  firft  Vifcount  in  England,  crested  iS  Henry  VI. 
as  alfo  nomas  Lord  Egrcmond,  Sir  William  Lucy,  Sec.  The  Kine's  Cannon  were  rendered  unlemceable  in  the  Battle,  ty  realln  of  the  great  Rams  that 
fell   that  Day.     Hall,  foL    176.     Hlllin  jh.  p.  1299.     Stow,  p.  409. 

(6)   The  16th  of  July.     Hail,  fol.    177.     Stotu,   ibid ~  On  the  19th  the  Tcrwcr  was  delivered  to  the   Earl  of  March,     ibid. 

1  0  the  Caftie  of  Hardlag  or  Harden:  She  was  plundered,  in  the  way,  of  her  Goods  and  Baggage,  to  the  Value  of  ten  thouland  Marks-      Ibid. 

1    .   !t   met  the  ninth-     See  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  665. 

l"  lAw   rV'"S  TrU"'  fr°m  3"'y  6'   '463'  t0  ?*'->'  6'  H6S-     Rymer'>  f"i-  Tom-  XI.  p-  416. 

ThisQucftJon  was  not  put  to  him  now,  while  he  was  ftanding  under  the  Canopy  of  State;  but  3t  another  time-     And  thcufh   he  and  the   King 
were  both  lodged  m  the  Palace  at  Jl'ejlutirjter ,  yet  for  no  Prayer  or  Utercellioo  would  he  onoevifit  and  Ice  him,    till  things  were  brought  to  a  Conciufion. 

/  J>   - .  ,      IC'l,       lo  I, 


out 
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585 


'1460.     out  concealing  his  Sentiments  any   longer,  he    fent  next 
Vtjcrdiibc  Morning;  ( i ),    a   Writing   to   the  Parliament,    containing 

Parliament     ..         „    =V 


1460. 


the    Reafons  on   which    his   Prcterilions 
tojufl,fy  b:i  they  have  been   frequently  mentioned,  it 


a  Memorial 


Chi 

Cotton's 
Abridg. 
p.  665. 
Stow. 


Argumtntt 
Pro  end 
Con. 


were  built.  As 
will  be  needlefs 
to  repeat  them.  It  fuffices  to  fay  in  a  word,  that  he 
claimed  the  Crown  as  Heir  of  the  Houfe  of  March.  This 
Affair  was  very  warmly  debated  in  Parliament  (2),  accor- 
ding to  the  Knowledge  and  Inclinations  of  the  Members. 
To  relate  all  the  Arguments  alledged  pro  and  con,  would 
be  exceffively  tedious  ;  but  as  this  is  a  Matter  of  great 
Moment,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  the  Subftance 
of  the  Objections  to  the  Duke  of  Tori's  Claim,  and  the 
Replies  of  his  Friends.  I  muft  not,  however,  forget  to 
remark,  that  both  Sides  referred  to  the  Decifion  of  the 
Parliament,  w'hich  they  equally  acknowledged  for  the  fole 
Judge  of  this  Affair. 

In  the  firft  place  it  was  faid,  when  Henry  IV.  Grand- 
father of  the  prc-fent  King,  took  pofleffion  of  the  Throne, 
no  Perfon   offered  to  oppofe  him. 

The  Duke  of  Tori's  Friends   replied,  that    as   Edmund 


the  Crown  during  his  Life,  and  the  Duke  of  Tori  be  de- 
clared his  Succeflor.  This  Rcfolvc  was  palled  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  declaring,  That  notwithftanding  the  Duke 
of  Tori's  indifputablc  Title  to  the  Crown,  he  had  freely 
confented,  that  Henry  fhould  poffefs  it  for  his  Life,  and 
promifed  to  fwear  Allegiance  to  him  as  his  lawful  Sove- 
reign. But  if  the  King  fhould  any  way  break  this  Agree- 
ment, then  the  Crown  fhould  immediately  devolve  to  the 
Duke  of  Tori,  or  his  lawful  Heirs  (4). 

Very  likely,    this  Agreement  did   not   come  up  to  the  W«  T>u\,  if 
Duke  of  Tori's   Expectations.     He    was  contented    how-  J^,"^bc 
ever,    becaufe  he  perceived  it   would  be  very  difficult   to  Daru.  ' 
obtain  more,    without  open   Force.     It  cannot   be  denied,  Hill. 
that   he  behaved   with  a   Moderation   very   uncommon  in 
fuch  Cafes.     In  his  prefent  Circumftances,    and  according  i„jiaKe, ./ 
to  the  Rule  generally  followed   by  Parliaments,  to  declare  ' :'  «"^ 
for   the  ftrongeft,    nothing  was   more  eafy  for  the  Duke, ''"' 
than   to  caufe  the  Crown   to  be  adjudged   to  him  immedi- 
ately.    He   had  at  his  Command  a  victorious,  and  at  that 
time,  irreffftible  Army.     Befides,  molt  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  were  in   his  Intereft,  and  probably,  after 


Earl    of  March,    who   was  then  alive,  could   not   difputc     knowledging  his  Title    to  be  indifputablc,  they  would   not 

have  wanted  much  Sollicitation  to  proceed  one  Step  far- 
ther, and  place  him  on  the  Throne.  It  is  therefore  ma- 
nifeft,  if  the  Parliament  fliowed   any  regard  for  Henry,  it 


it,  without  manifeft  Danger,  his  Silence  could  not  be  in- 
terpreted for  Content. 

II.  It  was  alledged  on  the  King's  behalf,  that  Henry  IV, 
his  Grandfather,  had  received  the  Crown  by  the  Parlia- 
ment's Authority.  To  this  it  was  anfwered,  the  Duke 
of  Tori  did  not  pretend  to  take  poffeffion,  without  the 
fame  Authority,  as  appeared  in  his  Memorial  directed  to 
both  Houfes.  But,  as  the  Parliament  had  ftrong  Reafons 
to  proceed  contrary  to  Cuftom,  in  favour  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lancajler  ;  fo  they  had  at  prefent  as  ftrong,  to  do  the 
Duke  of  Tori  Juftice.  They  who  talked  thus,  took  care 
not  to  difpute  the  Parliament's  Authority,  at  a  time,  when 
they  meant  to  make  ufe  of  it,  to  place  the  Duke  of  Tori 
on  the  Throne.  But,  probably,  they  did  not  fpeak, 
upon  this  Subject,  all  their  Thoughts. 

III.  The  Refignation  of  Richard  II.  was  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler. 

Anfwer  was  made,  by  denying  that  Richard's  Refigna- 
tion concerned  that  Houfe  in  particular,  or  even  the  Per- 
fon of  Henry  IV.  But,  fuppofing  it  fo,  it  was  not  in 
the  Power  of  a  captive  King,  juft  going  to  be  depofed, 
to  appoint  a  Succeflor. 

IV.  It  was  objected  againft  the  Duke  of  Tori,  that  the 
Earl  of  Cambridge  his  Father,  having  been  executed  for 
High-Treafon,  his  Pofterity  were  rendered  incapable  of 
anv  Inheritance. 


was,   becaufe    they  thought  themfelves    at   liberty  to   u 
this  Equity,    notwithftanding   the  victorious  Army   which 
might  have  off-red  them  Violence,  if  the  Duke  would  have 
made  ufe  cf  his  Advantages.     It   muft  be  farther  obferved, 
that  the  Duke  of  Tori  was  older  than  the  King,  and  there- 
fore naturally  could  not  expect  to  out-live  him.     And  yet,  mg„,„, 
thofe  who  have  writ  the  Hiftory  of  thefe  Troubles,    have  hUmiJ, 
put  an  ill  Conftrudtion   upon    all  they  have  faid  concerning t"""'1 '" 
this  Prince.      The   Reafon   may   be   eafily  gueffed.     The  *""" 
Houfe  of  Tori  enjoying  the  Throne  but  twenty  four  Years 
we  have  no   Hiftorian  in  that  Interval ;  all  we  have  bein^ 
later,    and   writing    fence  the  Refloration   of  the  Houfe  o'f 
Lancajler    in   the  Perfon   of    Henry  VII.     This  muft  be 
always  remembred  in  reading  the   Hiftory  of  thefe  Civil 
Wars. 

The  day  after  paffing  the  forementioned  Aft,    a  Pro-  /v^„  „ 
ceffion  was  made  at  St.  Paul's,  where  the  King  was  pre-  M-ftuTi. 
fent,  with   his  Crown  on  his  Head,  attended  by3  the  Dukp  H>lL 
of  Tori  (5).  Y         UUlie  S=°w. 

After   this  Agreement,    the  King  continued   the   fame.  ?*,£,.&  /, 
I  hough   it  was   eafy  for  him  to  perceive,    what  Prejudice  <=''  ■'■•' 
the  late  Settlement  brought  to  his  Family,  and  particiilarlv  M"l>"  °f 
to  the  Prince   of  Wales   his  Son,  he   lived  quietly  in  hb'Zt™" 
Servitude,  without  thinking  of  Means  for  his  Deliverance. 


The  Duke's  Adherents   anfwered,  he  had  been  reftored 
to  his  Honours,    and  all  his  Birth-Rights,    and    acknow-     Satisfied   with  whatever   the   Duke  of  Tori  was  pleafe'd' t" 
ledged    for   Duke  of   Tori,    and   Earl  of  March,    by  the     fuggeft,  he  wholly  gave  himfelf  up  to  Devotion     and  left 
King  himfelf,  and  the  whole  Kingdom. 

V.  It  was  further  urged,  that    the  Houfe  of  Lancajler 
had   enjoyed   the  Crown  above  fixty  Years 


To  this  it  was  replied,  that  Prefcription  was  no  Plea 
againft  the  Right  of  Succeffion  to  the  Crown,  which  was 
a  natural  Right,  and  not  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  pofitive 
Law. 

VI.  Laftly,  it  was  reprefented  in  the  King's  favor, 
that  having  now  reigned  thirty  eight  Years,  and  all  along 
led  an    innocent  Life,    without  giving   any    Perfon  caufe 


the  Publick    Affairs    to  thofe  who  managed    them    i 
Name.     Thus  the  Duke  finding  himfelf  abfolutc  Mafter  ™   r 
of  the  Government  and  Perfon   of  the  King,  caufed  him  VS^% 
to   fign  an  Order,    requiring  the  Queen  to  repair  to  him   <='"'"  ,J  * 
The  Duke  was  fenfible,  this  Order  would  be  to  no  pur-  %]•" *""' 
pole.     But  his  Aim  was,  to  render  her  criminal,  by  her  Hollioglh. 
refufing  to  obey  the  King,    and   thereby  to  juftify  his  in- 
tended Proceedings  againft  her.     He  thought  her  without 
Refuge,  and  in  that  Belief   imagined,  he  had  only  to  find 
feme  Pretence,    to  lay_  an  infuperable  Obftacle  to  her  re- 


to  complain,  it  would  be  a  great   Cruelty  to  deprive  him     turn,  in  order  to  be   freed  from  fo  dangerous  an 

of  the  Crown.  But  he  relied  too  far  on  his  own  good  Fortune    and  the 


This  Argument  feemed  very  ftrong  :  But  the  Duke  of 
York's  Friends  replied,  that  Henry  being  incapable  of  go- 
verning by  himfelf,  to  leave  him  in  poffeffion  of  the 
Crown,  was  acting  rather  for  the  Queen  and  the  Mini- 
fters,  who  abufed  his  Name  and  Authority,  than  for  him. 
Moreover,  the  whole  Kingdom  was  not  to  be  ruined 
for  his  fake,  or  a  Wrong  to  be  committed  from  a  Mo- 
tive of  Charity. 

It  may  eafily  be  judged,  that  thefe  and  feveral  other 
Reafons,  alledged  by  the  two  Parties,  were  inlarged  and 
difplayed  to  the  beft  Advantage,  efpecially  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, where  there  are  generally  many  Perfons  of  great 
during  Life.  Abilities.  This  was  a  very  proper  Subject  to  exercife  the 
Ingenious,  difficult  in  it  felf,  and  ftill  more  fo,  by  the  pre- 
fent  Situation   of  Affairs.     At  length,     after  a   Debate  of 


ingfb. 
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Queen's   Weaknefs.     Inftead  of  being    difcouraged  at  the 
ill  Situation  of  the  King's,  and  his  Family's   Affairs,  flic  *7JZ, 
was  now  returned  into  England,  with  the  Prince  of  If 'ales  "'"  A'^' 
her  Son,  and  had  drawn   together  in  the  North,  an  Army  H*U" 
of  eighteen  thoufand  Men  (6).     The   better  to  ingage  the  " 
People  of  thofe  Parts  to  her  Intereft,  fhe  had  caufeVto  be 
reported,  that   they  were  allowed   to  plunder  the  Country 
on  the  South  of  the  Trent.     Probably,  this  mod  conduced 
to  her  affembling  fo  great  a  Number  of  Troops. 

The  Duke  of  Tori  had  been  informed  of  the   Queen's 
Endeavors  to  levy   an  Army,  but   did  not  know  fhe   had 
made  fo  great  a  Progrefs,  and  yet,  thought  he   could   not 
be  too  fpeedy   to   prevent   the   Execution   of  her   Defi-ms   * 
He  departed   therefore  from  London  (7)   wkh  four  or  five  '£,\  '"-', 
thoufand  Men  only,  leaving  Orders  with  the  Earl  of  March  HaJ. 
his  Son,    to  lead  the  reft  of  the  Army  into  Waits  *~ 
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feveral  days,  it  was  refolved  (3),    that  Henry  fhould  enjoy     frefh  them,  and  then  come  and  join  him.     As  he  advanced 


(I)   O&ober    16.      Cotton's    Abridg.    p-  665. 

(i)  The  Hiftorians  fay,  That  it  was   debated    by  divers  Lords  both  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  with  many  grare  and  Cage   Perfon? 
daily   allemblad  at    the  Black-  Fryers  and   other   Places. 

(3)  On   OSober    31.     Hall,  fbl.    182. 

(4.)  The  Parliament    fettled  alfo    on   the  Duke  of   Tort    ten    thoufand    Marks  ;    viz.  five  thoufand  for  him  elf,    three   fhmlfand    five  hundred  for  his 

eldeft  Son  Edward  Earl   of    Marcb,    and   fifteen    hundred    for    his    other    Son   the    Earl  of    Rutland.     Cotton's    sJfrid".   p.    fD-.      Steio     -     4.1c T 

this  Parliament   was  the  following   Statute  rmde.    That   Women  being  ol   the   Age  of   fourteen   Years,    at  the   time  or    the  Death  of  their  Ancefto 
lhalj,  without   queftion  or  difficulty,    have    Livery  of   their  Lands  and  Tenements  defcended   to  them  :    For  to  the    Law   of     this    Land 
fhould    have.      Statist.   39   Henry  VI,   c.   2. 

(5)  And  on  the  Saturday   following,   Ricbard  Duke   of  Tork   was,   by  found  of  Trumpet,    proclaimed    Heir  apparent  ta    the 
Protector  of  the  Realm.     Hdlingfh.  p.  1303.     Slow,    p.  411. 

(6)  Or,  according  to  others,  twenty   two  thoufand.  Hall.    fbl.   182.     Hollingjh.   p.     1303. 
the   Earl  of  Devonpirc,  the  Lords   Clifford   and   Rijfe.     Hall,     ibid. 

<e/)  On  Dtctmb.  1,  leaving  the   Daks  of  N.rfolk  and  ui:  Earl  of  fPtrwiii   to  take  care  of   'he.   King.     Hall,  h:d.     Hc.mgA, 
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1460.     towards  the  North,    he  received  the   mortifying  News   oi     juftify  his  Pretenfions.     I  leave  the  Reader  to  pafs  his  own      1460 


He  retires 
into   Sandal 
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the  Queen's  great  Succefs,  in  the  levying  of  Troops.  At 
length,  being  arrived  near  Wakefield  in  the  County  of 
York  (i),  he  heard  the  Queen  was  advancing  towards  him, 
at  the  Head  of  eighteen  thoufand  Men.  Whereupon  he 
refolved  to  retire  to  his  Caftle  of  Sandal,  till  the  Arrival 
of  the  Earl  of  March.  He  knew,  the  Queen,  who  had  no 
Artillery,  could  not  force  him  in  that  Caftle,  which  was  well 


Judgment,  upon  the  Grounds  already  explained  in  feveral 
Places.  Unhappily  for  this  Prince,  the  Englijh  Hiftorians 
that  writ,  when  the  Reftoration  of  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
cajler  was  ftill  frefh,  I  mean  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VII, 
and  Henry  VIII,  have  put  an  ill  Conltruction  on  all  his 
Anions.  Thofe  that  came  after  them,  not  content  with 
taking  the  Facts  as  they  found  them  related,  have  likewife 


fortified,   and  did  not  queftion  but  the  Earl  his  Son  would     copied    the    Reflections,     and    even    the    very    Invectives 


The  S\uecn 

provokes 


fpeedily  come  to  his  Relief. 

The  Queen    was  extremely  troubled  to  fee  her  Enemy 
thus  fecured  from  all  Attack.     As  fhe  was  then   much  fu- 
bim  e>  fight.  perjor  ;n  Number  of  Troops,    if   the    Duke  would   have 
Ha"'  fought,    fhe   might  have  flattered    herfelf  with   undoubted 

Succefs.  But  it  was  not  certain,  that  after  the  Earl  of 
March's  Arrival,  fhe  fhould  be  in  the  fame  Situation. 
For  this  Reafon,  fhe  neglected  nothing  to  provoke  her  E- 
nemy,  and  induce  him  to  come  out  of  his  Retreat.  As 
fhe  did  not  defpair  of  accomplifhing  her  Defign,  fhe  placed 
a  Body  of  Troops  in  Ambufh,  behind  a  Hill  (2).  Then 
fhe  appeared  before  the  Walls  of  Sandal,  provoking  the 
Duke  all  manner  of  ways,  one  while  threatening  him, 
another  while  fending  him  Defiances,  and  upbraiding  him, 
that  a  Man  who  afpired  to  the  Crown,  fhould  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  thus  fhut  up  by  a  Woman. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  hitherto  acted  with  great  Pru- 
dence and  Conduct.  During  the  Wars  of  France,  where 
jie  had  often  commanded  in  Chief,  he  had  fhown  no  lefs 
Wifdom,  than  true  Valour.  But,  on  this  occafion,  he 
unfortunately  fuffered  his  Courage  to  prevail,  contrary  to 
the  Opinion  of  his  Friends  (3),  who  advifed  him  to  defpife 
thofe  vain  Reproaches.  Probably,  his  Hatred  to  the  Queen 
led  him,  as  it  were  againft  his  Will,  to  commit  an  unpar- 
donable Fault,  in  a  General  of  fo  eftablifhed  a  Reputation. 
Thefe  at  Ieaft  were  the  Motives  afcribed  to  him  by  the 
Hiltorians.  For  my  Part,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  (peak 
my  Opinion,  I  own  I  think  it  improbable.  I  fhould 
rather  believe,  the  want  of  Provifions  forced  him  to  a  Bat- 
tle, in  order  to  avoid  the  Danger,  to  which  he  was  ex- 
pofed.  So,  if  he  committed  a  Fault,  it  was  in  fhutting 
himfelf  up  in  a  Caftle,  inftead  of  returning,  or  meeting 
his  Son,  who  could  eafily  join  him.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he 
marched  out  of  Sandal,    and  drew  up  his  Men  on  Wake 
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Hall. 
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They   have  thereby    all  unanimoufly  given  the   Caufe  for 
the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  inftead  of  leaving  their  Readers  at 
Liberty   to  pafs  an  impartial   Judgment  upon  fo   difficult  a 
Cafe,  the  Decifion  whereof,  fhould  the  fame  thing  happen 
again,  would    be  no  lefs  perplexing   at  prefent,  than  it  was 
formerly.     The    Earl  of  Salisbury  having   the  Misfortune  TbeEarltf 
to  be  taken  Prifoner  in  the  Battle,    was   carried,  notwith-  Salisbury 
ftanding    his   Wounds,    to   Pontfrail,    where   he    loft  his  Ha)t_ 
Head  on  the  Scaffold  (7).     The  Queen  ordered  it  to  be  let  HJlingfli. 
on  a  Pole,  near  the  Duke  of  York's. 

Such   was  the  Succefs  of  this  Battle,  fought   on  the   laiT  The  Earl  of 
Day  of  December,    near  IVakeficld  (8),    from   whence    it  March  «- 
took  its  Name.     This  Battle  feemed   to  have   firmly   ic-'„J:",M°„  tbe 
ftored  the  Affairs  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  yet  it  ferved  parrel. 
only  to  haften  their  Deftruction,    and  fooner  advance  the  sJj"™> 
Houfe  of  York  to  the  Throne.     The  Earl  of  March  hear-        '  , 
ing  of  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  the  Duke  his  Father,  was 
not  difcouraged.     On   the  contrary,    he  refolved  to  main- 
tain the  Quarrel,  let  what  would  be  the  Conjequence,  and 
lofe  his  Life,  or  execute  his  leather's  Defigns.     After  what 
had  palled,  there  was  no  Medium,  one  of  the  two  Houfes 
muft  neceflarily  be  eftablifhed,  upon  the  Ruins  of  the  other. 
This  Prince  was  then  in  ITales  (9),    ready  to  march  to  the  H,u# 
Affiftance  of  his  Father.     His  Army  was  three  and  twenty  Hjiiinjih. 
thoufand  ftrong,    befides    what   was  left  at   London,  under 
the  Command  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,    for  the .  Defence 
of  the  Metropolis.     So,    finding  himfelf   ftrong  enough  to 
go  in  queft  of  the    Queen,    he  wifhed    for   nothing    more 
ardently,     than   an    opportunity    to   revenge    his  -Father's 
Death. 

Whilft  the  Earl  of  March  was  taking  this  Refolution,  77,,  e>rea 
the  Queen  advanced  towards  London,  with  defign  to  fecure  manbau. 
that  great  City,    which  alone  could   influence  the   Fortune  ?"         j  ' 

o  j  *  don      ani 

of  either  Party.     But   hearing    upon    the  Road,    that  the/,-/;  rem- 


The  Batch 
ef  Walce- 

tLbukt  'If  field  Green,  counting,  his  Courage  and  Experience  would  Earl  of  March  began  to  move,  fhe  detached  Jo/per  Tudor  bri  kt  «- 
fupply  the  Defects  of  his  Army.  He  was  no  fooner  drawn  Earl  of  Pembroke  (10),  to  oppofe  this  new  Enemy,  whom  ^"f  '^ 
up,  hut  he  faw  himfelf  attacked  by  the  Queen's  Troops, 
which  being  more  numerous  than  his,  had  a  great  Ad- 
vantage over  him.  Whilft  he  was  prefTed  in  the  Front 
by  his  Enemies,  ftronger  than  himfelf,  the  Ambufhes  rofe, 
and  attacked  him  in  the  Rear.     This   unexpected  Aftault, 
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fhe  did  not  imagine   to  be  fo  ftrong  as  he  was.     The  Earl  Msich. 
of  March  being  informed  of  the  Queen's  Motion   towards  HaU; 
London,  altered  his  Courfe,    and  inftead  of  going  to  meet  s,°JnE! 
her,    took   likewife  the  Road  to  London,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  her.     But   having    Advice  of  the    Detachment   lent 


bred   fuch  Confufion  among   his   Troops,  that  within  half    againft  him,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  come  between  the 
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an  Hour  they  were  routed,  and  himfelf  flain,  valiantly 
The  Earl  cf  fighting.  The  young  Earl  of  Rutland  his  fecond  Son, 
not  above  twelve  Years  of  Age,  flying  with  his  Governor, 
was  overtaken  by  the  Lord  Clifford,  who  plunged  his  Dag- 
ger into  his  Breaft,  notwithftanding  the  earneft  Intreaties 
of  the  Governor,  to  fpare  the  young  Prince's  Life  (4). 
Afterwards,  the  fame  Lord  Clifford  finding  the  Duke  of 
York's  Body,  cut  off  the  Head,  and  crowning  it  with  a 
P.tper-Crown,  fixed  it  on  the  end  of  his  Lance,  and  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  Queen,  who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  the 
Walls  of  York  (5). 
RmaAon  Thus  fell  the  Duke  of  York,  about  fifty  Years  old  (6), 
ebc  Parti-    jt  m:1y  be   faid,  never  was  Prince  fo  near  a  Throne,  and 

"ulimaM  to  not  'n  'f>  anul  tnat  lt  'av  'n  h's  own  Breaft  to  take  pofTef- 
tbcHouf:of  fion,  had  he  been  willing  to  ufe  the  Power  he  had  in  his 
Lancaft-r.    Hand3,      I  fhall  not    undertake,    either  to  condemn,    or 


two  Armies  of  his  Enemies,    which   muft  have  happened, 

had   he  continued  his  Rout.     So,  coming  to  a  fudden  Re-  pcmbr<lte 

folution,    he  returned  to  meet  the  Earl   of  Pembroke.     Hft  is  defaced. 

met  him  near  Mortimer's  Crofs  in  Hereford/aire,  and  as  he 

was  much  fuperior  in  Number  of  Troops,    eafily  defeated 

him,    and  flew  three   thoufand  eight  hundred  of  his  Men. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke   had   the  good  Fortune  to  efcape. 

But  Owen  Tudor  his  Father,  according  to  fome,  or  more  OwenTudor 

probably,  his  younger  Brother  (n),  being  taken  Prifoner,  •''  tcbaded. 

was  beheaded,  with   feveral  others,  in  revenge  (or  the  Earl 

of  Salisbury. 

The  News  of  this  Defeat    reaching  the  Queen   on   the  tbt  <?.■.—* 
Road,  prevented   her  not  from  continuing  her   March  to-  *"?* « *» 
wards   London.      She    believed,     that     appearing     at    t'le  J™J0 " 
Gates  of  the  City  with  a  victorious  Army,    fhe  fhould"  fo  Kali. 
aftontfh  the   Inhabitants,    that  they  would  of  themfelve>,  Stow- 

'  '  Holl 


(1)  On  Decmb.  24.     Hall,  fol.    182. 

(z)  She  is  faid  to  place  an  Ambufh  on  each  fide  Wakefield  Green,  under  the  Command  of  the  Lord  Clifford  and  the  Earl  of  Wil'Jbire.  Her  mJo 
Army   was  led    by    the   Dukes   of  Somerfe.'  and    Exeter*     Idem.   fol.   183.     Stotv,   p.   413. 

(3)  Particularly   Sir  Davy    Halle,  and    the    Earl  of  Salisbury.     Hall,  fol.    182. 

(4)  He  is  faid  to  have  killed  that  Day  fo  many  with  his  own  Hand,  that  he  was  thenceforward  called  the  But. her.  His  Father,  Thomas  Lord 
Cliffoid,  having  been  flain  in  the  Battle  of  St.  Albans  by  the  Duke  of  York,  this  Lord  Clifford  (as  Grafton  lays,)  fwure,  be  would  not  leave  cue 
Branch   cf  toe  York  Line  /landing.     Leland  Col.  Vol.   I.   p.  45. 

(5)  Befides  the  Duke  of  York,  there  fell  in  this  Battle  his  two  Baftard  Uncles,  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  S;r  Da-ay  Halle,  Sir  Hugo  H.:S- 
ingt,  Sir  'Ibomas  New!,  Sec.  and  two  thoufand   eight  hundred  Perlbns    more.     Hall,    fol.  1S3. 

(6)  His  Corps  was  fii-ft  interred  at  Pon'fraSi,  but  afterwards  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Fotberinghay.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  f  his '.chief  Oppo- 
nent )  faid  of  him,  That  ;/  be  had  not  learned  to  play  the  King  by  bis  Regency  in  France,  be  bad  never  forgot  to  obey  as  a  Suijecl,  -when  be  re- 
turned to  England.  By  Cecily,  Daughter  of  Ralph  Nevd  Ear]  of  IVejlmor eland,  he  had,  as  forne  fay,  eight  Sens,  (  Henry,  who  dicdyour.g;  Ed-.cjrd 
Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King  Edward  IV  ;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland  j  John,  William,  and  Thomas,  who  all  died  young  J  George,  Duke  ol  Cia- 
rfftce  j  and  Richard  Duke  uf  Gloccfier,  afterwards  King  Richard  III.)  and  four  Daughters.  Dugdale's  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  *6l.  Sanafrd,  p.  391, 
392 402. 

(7)  His  Body,  with  that  of  Alice  his  Wife,  fole  Daughter  and  Heir  to  Thomas  Montacute  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  his  Son  Thomas  (  flain  in  the 
Battle)  were,  in  2  Edw.  IV,  Feb.  r6,  buried  at  Bijham  Abbey  in  Berkfhire.  He  had  IlTue  four  Sons,  (  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick.  John  Maiquils 
of  Montague,  Sir  Thomas,  Ge:rge  Bilhop  of  Exeter,  Chancellor  of  England,  and  then  Archbilhop  or  York,  )  and  five  Daughters.  Vugdale's  Buret. 
Vol.  I.  p.  303- 

(8)  A  Town  in  the  Weft-Riding  of  York/bin,  famous  for  its  Cloth  Trade,  Lrrgenefs,  neat  Buildings,  Markets  ;  and  for  the  Bridge  upon  wb:ch 
King  Edward  IV  built  a  very  neat  Chapel,  in  Memory  of  thofe  that  were  cut  oft  in  this  Battle.  The  carved  Work  of  Stone  upon  the  CJiapt:. 
was  very  beautiful,  but  is  now  much  defaced.  On  the  Right-hand  of  the  Road  from  Wakefield  to  Sandal,  there  is  a  lquare  Plot  or  Ground  hedged 
in  fiom  a  Clole,  whereon  (before  the  Civil  War  between  King  Charles  and  the  Parliament)  flood  a  Crofs  of  Stone,  where  the  Duke  of  Y*rk  was 
flain.     The  Owners  are  obliged  by  Tenure    to  keep  up  that    Hedge.     Camden. 

(9)  He    was  then  at   Glocefter,  from  whence  he  removed  to   Shrewsbury.     Hall,  fol.  183.     Hcl.'ir.gjb.  p.  1304. 

(10)  And  James  Butler  Earl  of  Orir.ond,  with  a  Body  of  Weljh  and  Iri/b.  This  Battle  was  fought  on  1  cbruary  2.  Hall,  fol.  l8j.  Hollingfn. 
p.   1304. 

(n)  Oiven  Tudor  the  Son,  was  a  Monk  of  Wcjlm-nftcr.  See  above,  p.  559,  Note  (7).  Hall,  fol.  184.  Hollingjh.  p.  1304;  and  Stow,  p.  413, 
fay,  it  was  Sir  Oiven  Tcwther  (or  Tudcr  )  Father  of  the  Earl  of  iembroke.  And  indeed  there  is  no  manner  of  Improbability  or  Contradiction  in  lup- 
pofing  it  to  have  been  him.  For  (torn  the  Year  14.23,  or  1424.,  when  it  is  probable  he  was  married,  to  1460,  there  are  but  thirty  fix  or 
thirtj  leven  Yewt ;  and  fuppafing  he  was  twtn:j  0:  twenty  hie  when  he  married,  ttc  might  very  well  live  till  *a&o,  and  not  have  been  a  very 
u'.i  Alan. 

expel 
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i-ffii.      expel  the   Earl  of  Warwick.      Indeed,    the   Earl    himfelf     the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  Act  of   Par-     1461. 

Warwick 

gOi  S  Oltl  tO 

fobl  her. 


feenis  to  have  been  of  that  Mind,  fince  he  chofe  rather  to 
go  and  fight  the  Queen,  than  remain  in  London  ;  which 
doubtlefs,  he  would  not  hare  done,  had  he  been  fecure  of 
the  City.  The  Queen  being  arrived  at  St.  Albans,  re- 
ceived certain  Advice,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
marching  towards  her  with  his  Army,  reinforced  with  a 
Body  of  Londoners,  and  bringing  the  King  with  him.   The 


-lament,  whereby  it  was  confirmed.  That  done,  he 
told  the  People,  Henry  had  notorioufly  violated  this  Agree- 
ment, and  fo  forfeited,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, his  Right  to  the  Crown.  But  after  all,  I  do  not 
fee  upon  what  foundation  he  could  charge  the  King  with 
the  Queen's  Proceedings,  fince  he  was  all  the  while  as 
a   Prifoncr    at    London  :    Neither    was   he  any    more    his 


He  is  de. 

failed   at 

BtrinrcTs 

I!  ,.:.. 
Fel).    17. 
H»ll. 
Stow* 


fres  ifil 
JCinr. 


Iter  Troops 
plunder  01. 
Albans. 

StO*. 

Kollwsfh. 


Queen's  Army    conlifted  of    northern    Troops   (1),    who  own  A'lafter,    after    he  was   with  the  Queen,      Be  1 

committed  fuch  monftrous  Ravages,  that  it  was  one  of  the  it  will,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  railing  his  Voice,  asked    the 

chief  Rc.ifons,    why   the  Londoners  chofe  to  join   the  Earl  People,  who    flood    round  him,     whether    they  would  have 

of  Warwick.     If  thefe  Troops  had  entered  the  City,  they  Henry    of  Lancafter  for  King?    The   whole    Multitude 

would  have  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  fuch  Guefts.  crying  out,  No,  No  :    He  asked,  whether  according  to  that 

The  two  Armies  meeting  near  St.  Albans,  on  Bernard's  Settlement,  they  would  have  Edward,  Son   of  the   late  Duke 

Heath,    began  a  Fight,    which   at  firft  was  very  fierce  on  of  York,     to  reign    over  them  ?    To  which,  all   the    Peo- 


both  Sides.  But  Lovelace,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
Wings  of  Warwick's  Army,  cither  through  Treachery, 
or  for  fome  other  Reafon,  not  ingaging  in  time,  Viftory 
declared  for  the  Queen,  and  the  Vanquilhed  loll  two  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  Men  (:).  She  had  withal  the  Satis- 
faction to  fixe  the  King,  whom  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
durfl  not  venture  to  leave  at  London.  She  ufed  her  Vic- 
tory with  the  Barbarity  too  common  in  Civil  Wars,  be- 
heading fcveral  Perfons  of  Dift'.nction,  particularly  the  Lord 
Bonvile  (3J,  and  Sir  Thomas  Kiriel,  though  the  King  had 
granted  them  their  Lives.     As  her  Troops  had  voluntarily 


pie  anfwered    with    Acclamations,     exprefling  their  Con- 
fen  t. 


She  demands 
frovi/ions 
tf  theMayor 

of  London. 

The  Mob 

eppofe  it. 
Hall. 

SlgW. 


The  Earl  of 

Match  ap- 
proaches 
L'iidon. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


The  Stueen 

trttires  to- 
wards tie 
A'ortb. 


This   firft  Step    being  made,    and    the   People's    Mind  Aff-nbly  ,f 
being,  as  was  pretended,  fufficiently  known,  a  creat  Coun-  ''"  ""■/ 
cil    was   called  of  all  the  Bifhops,  Lords-,  Gentlemen  and  ^"j'j 
Magiftrates,     in    and    about  London  (S).     Edward    being  b,m  tb, 
prefent   in  this  Aflembly  ,     fet   forth    his     Title     to  the  Cnr'- 
Crown,  as  well  by  Birth,  as  by  the  fore-mentioned  Agree-  £»w. 
ment,    and    defired    it    might  be   adjudged  to    him.     It 
would  have    been  great  boldnefs,  to  difputc  his  Prctenfi- 
on  at  fuch  a  Juncture.     So,  with  one  Confent  the  AfTem- 
lifted    in  her  Service,    without  her   having  wherewithal  to     bly  declared,     that    Henry  of    Lancafter  having  forfeited 
pay  them,    Ihe  could  not  hinder  them,    after  the  Victory,     his  Right  of   enjoying   the   Crown    during  Life,  bv    the 
from  plundering  tiie  Town  of  St.  Albans.     Thefe  northern     Breach  of  the  folemn  Agreement  made    with  the  Duke  of 
Soldiers    declared,    they   had  taken   Arms  only  upon   the     York,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  ;   it  was  devolved   to 
Promife  of  having  the  plunder  of  the  Country  lying  South     Edward,    eldeft    Son    of  the  Duke   of  York.     Upon   this  Hal!, 
of  the  Trent.     This  Pretenfion  infpired    the  Inhabitants  of     Declaration,  the  Crown  was  offered   the  Duke     who  ac- 
London,    and   the    neighbouring    Country,    with  a  Terror     cepted  it,  modeftly  confeffing  his   Infuffkiency  ;  and    ad- 
very  prejudicial    to  the   Queen.     Provilions  being    grown     ding,    that    though   his    Youth    and    Inexperience    made 
very  fcarcc  in    her  Army,    by  reafon   of  the  great  Licen-     him  apprehenfive"of  taking  upon  him  fo  weighty  a  Charge, 
tioufnefs  of  her  Troops,  fhe  fent  to   the  Mayor  of  London     he  would  however,  with  God's  Affiftance,  ufe  his  utmoft 
for  a  Supply,  wiio  not  daring  to  deny  her  at  fuch  a  June-     Endeavors    to    render  his  People  happy.     On  the  Mor-  Hall. 
ture,  ordered  feveral  Carts  to  be  "loaded.    But  as  they  were     row  (9),  he  went  in  Proceffion  to   St.  Paul's,  [  and   from 
going  out  of  the   Gate,  the  Mob  flopped  them,     and  told     thence,  was  conducted  in  great  State  to  Wejlminfler-Hall,] 
the  Mayor,  they  would  not  fuffer   Provifions  to  be  fent  to     where   he  fat  in  the    King's  Seat,    with    the    Scepter    of 
an  Army,   which  was   come  on    purpofe  to  plunder  the    St.  Edward  in  his  Hand  (10).     The  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
Country.     The   Mayor  not  being  able   to   help  this  Dif-     terbury   having  asked   the  People,     whether    they  woidd 
order,  made  his  Excufe  to   the  Queen   (4),  and  gave   her     have  Edward  Earl  of  March   for  King  ;  the    People  an- 
fwered with  loud  Acclamations.     Then,    the  King  took 
the  Homage  of  the  Lords  that  were  prefent.     The  Ce- 
remony concluding  with  finging    Te  Dcwn,  Edward  was 


hopes  of  being  received  into  the  City,  as  foon  as  the  People 
were  appeafed. 

Whilft   the  Queen  at   St.  Albans  was  treating  with   the' 


--w  CJ  ._-_-.  ~ j        v.  ...  .^       ••*(.*•      imiiiiit  .«.    t.      *~r  I    .  1  .  ■■ .  ,        J_,  Li  tV  it  I   li         VV  d) 

Mayor    of    London,     the  Earl   of   March  was  advancing     conduced  with   great   Solemnity  to   the  Bilhop's    Palace, 


with  all  poffible  diligence,  to  infpire  the  Londoners  with 
a  Refolution  to  keep  their  Gates  fhut  againft  the  Queen, 
on  account  of  the  approaching  Affiftance.  And  indeed, 
the  News  of  his  March  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
prolong  the  Negotiation  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Mayor,  which  ruined  her  Affairs.  When  fhe  heard,  the 
Earl  of  A/arch  was  approaching,  and  had  ftrengthned  his 
Army,  with  the  Remains  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  (5), 
fhe   chofe    to  retire    into   the  North.     Befldes    that  fhe 


where  Henry  ufed  to  lodge,  when  he  was  within  the  Walls 
of  the  City.  Next  Day,  being  the  5th  of  March,  he 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  the  neighboring  Towns, 
by    the  Name  of  Edivard  IV. 

Thus  ended  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI,  which   had  lafted  E.d  „, 
thirty-eight  Years  and    a   Half,    without  his  ever  inte/-  Henry's 
medling  with    the  Adminiftration  of   the  publick  Affairs.  *"£*• 
It  does  not  even  appear,  that  he  was,  upon  any  occafi-  HlJ  ctara( , 
much   moved  with   Events  ;    which  however    were   n'r. 
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was  inferior  to  her  Enemy,  fhe  was  juftly  apprehenfive  of  for  the  moft  Part,  fuch  as  would  affei2  a  Prince  of  a  dif 

not  being   received  into  London,  in  cafe   fhe  advanced  that  ferent    Character.     He  was  fitter  for  a  private  Life     than 

way,  and  of  being  obliged  to  join   Battle  at  the   Gates  of  a  Crown.     His    great    and    only   Deleft    was   a    natural 

the  City,   too  well  inclined   to  favour  her  Enemy.  Imbecillity,  which  rendered   him  incapable  to    govern  of 

The  Earl  of  March,  overjoyed  that  the  Qiieen  volun-  himfelf.  Ever  ruled  by  thofe  who  managed  the  Affairs 
tarily  gave  him  up  the  Metropolis,  entered  as  it  were  in  his  Name,  his  Capacity  reached  not  to  lee  the  Con- 
in  Triumph,  the  beginning  of  March  (6).  He  was  re-  fequences  of  the  Counfels  given  him,  which  to  him  feem- 
ceived  with  the  Acclamations  of  the  Citizens,  who,  fe-  ed  always  good.  Herein,  he  was  different  from  the  Kin"- 
veral  Years  fince,  had  very  near  declared  againft  the  his  Father,  whofe  Genius  was  always  fuperior  to  that 
Court.  The  Caution  wherewith  the  late  Duke  of  York  of  his  Minifters.  As  to  the  reft,  he  was  chafte,  tempe- 
had  thought  fit  to  proceed,  had  been  (o  much  to  his  Pre-  rate,  extremely  religious,  abhorring  Injuftice  and  Cru- 
judice,  that  his  Son's  Friends  judged  it  abfolutely  ne-  elty.  It  was  thefe  Virtues  that  have  ferved  for  Foun- 
cellary  to  place  him  at  once  in  the  Throne.  After  fun-  dation  to  the  Praifes  beftowed  on  him  by  feveral  Hifto- 
dry  Confutations,  they  refolvcd  not  to  be  expofed  to  rians,  and  which  have  made  fome  confider  him  as  a  true 
the  Delays  of  a  Parliament,  but  to  proceed  to  an  extra-  Saint.  Indeed,  thefe  Virtues  would  have  rendered  him 
ordinary  Election,  firft  by  the  People,  and  then  by  the  an  accomplifhed  Prince,  had  they  been  attended  with  the 
Nobles.  They  were  of  opinion,  this  Method  could  be  Qualifications  of  a  Sovereign.  But  being  alone,  they  ferv- 
juffified  by  the  Aft  of  Parliament,  confirming  the  Agree-  ed  only  to  make  him  an  honeft  Man,  and  withal,  a  very 
ment  between  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  indifferent  King,  not  to  fay  worfe.  His  Incapacity  ren- 
that  it  was  unneceflary  to  ftay  for  a  frefh  Confirmation.  dered  him  contemptible  to  his  Subjects.     But  the  Innocen- 

Puifuant  to  this    Refolution,  the    Earl  of  Warwick  (7)  cy  of  his  Life,    never    fuffered    their  Contempt    to  turn 

drew  up    his  Army   in   St.  Johns  Fields,  in  the  midft  of  into  Hatred. 


Throngs    of    People,    whom    ordering   to   be  caft    into  a 
Ring  round  him,  lie   read   aloud    the  Agreement  between 


During  the  firft  Years  of  his  Reign,    his  Affaire  were  r    ,    ,... 
in  a  profperous  State,  becaufe  they  were  managed  by  the  decay  ef/b' 

Englilh  Afm\ 
(1)  PVelfh,  Scott,  and  Trip,  befides  Engli/h.     Stew,  p.  413.  fairs    in 

(z)  Two  thouland  three   hundred  ;    and  no  Man  of  Note  among  them,  except  Sir  Jcbn  Grey  of  Gm.'y,    firit  Husband  of  Eighth    MW-„A    ~.      HcnT  Vr' 
ried   afterwards  to  King  Edward  IV.     Hall.  fol.  184.     Hollmgfh.  p.    1305.      Dugdales   Baron    Vol.  I    p.  719.  »°*H»u,  mar-  Raph 

3)   He  was  one  of  tnol'e  who  had  the  Cullcdy  of  the   King  alter  he  was  taken  at  St.   Man,,   and  had  ilayed  with  him  at  h:s  Reeucft    and  ur,™ 
Fromlle  of  being  fate.      Halt,  tol.    184.     Stu-jj,  ibid.  '       '  '  ° 

(4;  liy  the   Recorder,  the  Duchel's  of  Bedford,    the   Lady  Scales,    and   fome   Biflicps.     HUlh.gfh.  p.  3&0.     Hall     fol.  184, 
(O  Wh.ch    he   met    at   Cbipping-norton   in  Offordjhire.     Ibid.     ±tow,  p.  414. 
(6)    February    iS.       o'fSTO,    ibid. 

THis  wai  done  on  March  2,  by  the  Lord    Fauconbridgt,  who  took  the  Mofters.    See   Hall,  fol.  iSj.     Stew,   p.  415.     RcdUr.gjb, 


1307. 


(S)  Which   met  at   Saynard't    Caftle.     Hall,  &c.  ibid. 

(9)  March   4.     Hall,   tol.    185. 

\t6] I  Then  he  went  ill  Prcceffion,  under  a  Canopy,  to  the  Abbey,  and  was  placed  in  the  Choir  as  King,  whilft  Tt  Dcum  was  W  -  aftcr  which 
he  made  (£ :  ufaal  Offerings.  That  done  he  returned  by  Water  to  St.  PauN,  and  lodged  in  ,hE  Bii>.ap\  PaU«.  Hid,  fol.  ,!,.  ^P1„ 
Map,*,  by  uuttake  fay,,  he  lat  in  the  King's  Seat  at  St.   Pauls,  with  the  Scejrter  in  lus  Hand,  S         w'  p>  ***' 
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Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Glocejler  his  Uncles,  Princes  of 
great  Abilities,  and  who  had  his  Intereft  at  Heart.  And, 
if  even  in  their  Life-time,  his  Affairs  began  to  decline,  it 
may  be  faid  to  be  owing,  not  fo  much  to  their  Fault,  as 
to  fome  unforefeen  Accidents,  which  all  the  Prudence  in 
the  World  could  not  have  prevented.  After  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Henry  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
governed  by  the  Cardinal  of  JVinchejler,  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  ;  who,  acting  not  by  the  fame  Motives,  and  re- 
garding only  their  own  Affairs,  compleated  his  Ruin. 
Afterwards,  Queen  Margaret  by  her  uncommon  Abili- 
ties, might  have  reftored  his  Affairs,  but  the  King's  Glo- 
ry, and  the  Nation's  Intereft,  were  leaft  in  her  Thoughts. 
Her  fole  View,  was  to  grafp  all  tha  Power,  and  ufe  the 
King's  Name  to  authorize  her  Paflions.  The  Minifters 
fhe   employed,    were  all   of   the  fame  Character.     It   is 


not  therefore  ftrange,  that  the  King's  Affairs  fhould  run 
fo  fwiftly  into  Confufion.  The  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Glocejier,  will  be  an  indelible  Stain  in  Margaret's  Re- 
putation, and  unhappily,  this  Crime  reflected  but  too  much 
upon  the  King  himfelf,  fince  he  had  not  the  refolution  to 
oppofe  it,  or  puniih  the  Authors.  Accordingly,  it  was 
manifeft,  that  Heaven  took  publick  Vengeance  of  this 
Murder,  by  the  Civil  Wars  which  cnfued,  and  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  Ruin  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
their  Son,  and  the  whole  Houfe  of  Lancajler. 

Henry  VI.  was  thirty-nine  Years  and  about  a  Quarter 
old,  when  he  was  difpoflelTed  of  a  Crown,  which  he  had 
enjoyed  almoft  from  his  very  Birth  (1).  He  ftill  lived  long 
enough  to  be  the  fport  of  Fortune,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
following  Reign.  Edward  his  Son,  Prince  of  JFalcs,  was 
in  his  nineteenth  Year,  at  the  time  of  this  Cat.iftrophe  (2). 


(1)  In  the  firft  Parliament  of  his  Reign   the  Queen-Mother  came  and   fat  among  the   Lords,  with  the  young  King  in  her  Lap. 

(2)  The  mod  remarkable  Things  during  this  Reign  were  thefe  :  The  Art  of  Printing  being  found  out  at  Mentz  in  Germany  by  John  Cutten- 
bergen,  was  brought  into  England  by  William  Caxton  of  London  Mercer,  who  firft  practilcd  the  fame  in  the  Abbey  of  Weftmmficr,  in  147 1.  Hall, 
fol.  170.     Stow,s  Ann.  p.  4.04. 

In  the   13d   Year  of  this  Reign  it  was  enabled  in  Parliament,    That    when   Wheat   was    fold    for  fix    Shillings  and   Eight-pence   the    Quarter  j  Rye 

for   four  Shillings;   and  Barley    for  three  Shillings  ;  it   ftiould    be  lawful  to  export  the  faid  Kinds   of  Corn  into  foreign   Parts  without  Licence. In 

the  Year  1454,  there  was  fuch  Plenty  of  Corn,  that  a  Quarter  of  Wheat  was  commonly  fold  for  twelve  or  fourteen-pence  ;  and  a  Quarter  of  Malt 
for  fixteen   or    feventeen-pence  at  molt.     Stow's   Ann.  p.   398. 

Queen  Margaret   began   !%ucen' s-Cottege  in    Cambridge,  which  was  fiaiihed  by  Ed-ward  IV's  Queen  her  Enemy- Archbifhop  Kemp  built  the  Difr- 

nityScboiI  at    Oxford,  as    it   now    (lands,   and   St.  Paul's  Crofs. William  Eafipcld  Mayor  of  London,  built  at  his  own  Charge  the  Water-Conduit  in 

Fleet-ftrtct  ;  and   Job*  Wells   Mayor  of  London,  the   Conduit,  commonly  called  the  Standard  in  Cheap. In  the  Year  14+6,    Sir  Simon  Eyre  Mayor 

of  London,  built  Leaden-ball,  to  be  a  common  Garner  for  the  City.  4'fow'i  Survey,  B.  V.  p.  120.—  -  In  1453,  Sir  John  Norman,  Mayor  of  the 
fame,  went  by  Water  to  Weftminfter  to  take  his  Oath  ;  being  the  firft  that  went  in  that  manner.  For  before  that  time  they  rode  on  Horfcback. 
Idem.  p.   121. 

I.  In  this  and  the  two  foregoing  Reigns,  the  Parliament  was  reformed  in  many  Particulars,  as  appears  by  the  Statutes.  Firft,  in  point  of  Elections, 
the  Parliament  7  Henry  IV,  and  (25  Henry  VI,  )  ordained,  "  That  the  Election  of  Knights  (hall  be  at  the  next  County-Court,  after  the  Writ  de- 
"  livered  to  the  Sheriff,  and  that  the  Names  of  the  Perfons  elected  (hall  be  returned  by  Indenture  between  the  Sheriff  and  the  Electors."  This 
the  Sheriff  was  to  do,  under  Penalty  of  one  hundred  Pound,  and  a  Year's  Imprifonmcnt,  without  Bail  or  Mainprilc,  bcfides  Damages  for  falfe  Re- 
turns, (II  Henry  IV.  8  Henry  VI.  23  Henry  VI.  )  Thus  the  Election  was  reduced,  but  the  Perfons  were  not  as  yet,  for  hitherto  any  Englijh- 
man  had  right  to  give  or  receive  a  Vote,  wherefoever  he  refided.  But  (  I  Hen.  V.  )  (8  Hen.  VI.  )  the  Parliament  reduced  thefe  alfo  to  their 
proper  Counties,  or  elfe  rendered  them  uncapable  to  vote  or  ferve  for  any  County  :  And  the  like  Order  was  made  for  the  Burroughs,  (  23  Henry  Vl.  ) 
*'  That  no  Perfon  muft  ferve  for  any  City  or  Burrough,  nor  give  vote  in  electing  fuch  as  lhall  ferve  for  that  Town,  unlrfs  they  be  both  Free 
"  and  Refiants  within  that  City  or  Burroughs*  This  was  a  feafonable  Law,  for  the  Times  of  Henry  IV  had  taught  Men,  That  a  King  that  hath 
Soldiers  difperfed  over  the  Kingdom,  can  eafily  fway  the  County-Courts,  and  make  fuch  Parliaments  as  they  pleale.  However,  this  was  not  enough: 
For  all  Electors,  though  of  the  meaneft  fort,  could  do  as  much  hurt  with  their  Vote,  as  thofe  of  the  beft  fort  could  do  gocd  by  theirs.  This  made 
Elections  much  fubject  to  ConfuGons  and  Parties,  and  rendered  the  Parliament  lefs  confiderable.  Hence  (  in  8  Hen.  VI.  )  it  was  ordained,  "  That 
"  no  Man  mould  give  his  Vote  in  Elections  in  the  County,  iinlefs  he  had  forty  Shillings  yearly  in  free  Lands  or  Tenements,  and  this  is  to  be  tef- 
"  fined  upon  Oath  of  the  Party."  And  more  plainly,  two  Years  after  (10  Hen.  VI.)  it  was  ordered,  "  That  the  laid  Lands  mould  be  within 
"  the  County."  Thus  the  Free-men  yielded  up  their  Liberty  of  Election  to  the  Free-bolders,  poflibly  not  knowing  what  they  did.  But  this  change 
was  no  lefs  good  than  great,  iff,  It  prevented  Parties,  Tumults,  and  Bloodfhed  j  for  the  Preface  of  the  Statute  (hows,  the  meaneji  held  himfelf  as 
good  a  Man,  as  the  grcattd  in  the  County.  2dly,  Where  the  Multitude  prevails,  the  meaner  fort  are  fuperior;  and  thefe  (  generally  ignorant,  J  can- 
not judge  of  Perfons,  nor  Times  j  but  being,  for  the  moft  part,  led  by  Faction  or  Affection,  rather  than  by  right  Underftanding,  make  fuch  Elec- 
tions as  are  either  inconvenient,  or  injurious  to  the  State.  3dly,  There  is  no  lefs  Equity  in  the  Change  than  Policy.  For  what  can  be  more  rcafo- 
nable,  than  that  thofe  Men  only  mould  have  their  Votes  in  Election  of  the  Common-Council  of  the  Kingdom,  whofe  Eftates  are  chargeable  with  the 
publick  Taxes  and  AirefTments,  and  with  the  Wages  of  thofe  Perfons  that  are  chofen  for  the  publick  Service  ?  But  above  all,  this  advancing  of  the 
Free-bolders  was  beneficial  to  the  Freemen  of  England,  though  perhaps  they  confidered  it  not.  Firft,  It  abated  the  Power  of  the  Lords  and  great 
Men,  who  held  the  inferior  fort  at  their  Devotion,  and  much  of  their  PolTcfiions  by  their  Will.  2dly,  It  raifed  the  Spirit  of  the  meaner  fort  to  pub- 
lick Regards,  and  by  a  kind  of  Ambition,  to  afpire  to  the  Degree  of  a  Freeholder,  in  order  to  be  iumewhat  iR  the  Commonwealth.  And  thus 
leaving  the  meaneft  Rank,  rack'd  to  the  very  Dregs,  they  become  lefs  confiderable,  and  more  fubject  to  the  coercive  Power;  whilft,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  Freeholder,  now  advanced  to  the  Degree  of  a  7eoman,  becomes  no  lefs  careful  to  maintain  Correfpondency  with  the  Laws,  than  he  was 
induftrious  to  attain  his  Degree.  Laftly,  To  bind  all  the  reft,  a  negative  Law  was  made,  (  23  Hen.  VI.  )  That  the  Perfons  elected  in  the  County, 
muft  not  be  of  the  Degree  of  a  Yeoman,  but  of  the  moft  noted  Knights,  Efquires,  or  Centlemen  of  the  County,  which  tacitly  implies,  it  was  too 
common  to  advance  thofe  of  the  meaner  fort.  The  Perfon  thus  agreed  upon,  his  Entertainment  muft  be  accordingly  ;  and  therefore  the  manner  of 
taxing  in  full  County,  and  levying  the  Rate  of  Wages  for  their  Maintenance,  is  reformed  and  fettled  (  23  Hen.  VI  : )  And  laftly,  their  Perfons  are 
put  under  the  Protection  of  the  Law  in  an  cfpecial  manner  ;  and  a  penal  Law  is  made  (  1 1  Hen.  VI. )  againft  Force  upon  their  Perfons,  either  in 
going  to,  or  attending  the  Parliament.  Thus,  even  in  thefe  Times  of  Confufion,  a  Foundation  was  laid  of  a  more  uniform  Government  in  future 
Times,  than  England  hitherto  had  feen. 
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u  >.  xtxSr  ■*?'  H""-V  VI'  A  Po"nd  "'c'Snt  of  Gold>  of  'he  old  Standard,  was  coined  into  forty  five  Rials  of  ten  Shillings,  or  a  proportionable 
Number  of  Halt-Rials,  and  Quarter,  or  Farthing-Rials,  at  five  Shillings,  and  two  Shillings  and  fix  Pence.  Thefe  Rials  give  him  crowned  with  an  impi  - 
rial  Crown,  feated  on  the  Throne,  with  a  Scepter  and  Globe,  inferibed,  HENRICUS.  DEI.  G  R  A.  REX.  A  N  G  L.  E  T.  FRAN.  DNS. 
H  I  B.  Reverie,  the  Arms  of  France  and  England,  quarterly,  IHESUS.  AVTEM.  TRANS1ENS.  fife.  (See  Fig.  1.  )  By  the  fame  In- 
denture, inftead  of  Nobles,  and  Half-Nobles,  were  coined  fixty  feven  and  a  half  to  the  Pound,  Angels,  at  fix  Shillings  and  eight  Pence,  or  a  proport  on- 
able  Number  of  Angelets,  at  three  Shillings  and  four  Pence.  Confequently  the  Pound  Troy,  was  coined  into  twenty  two  Pounds  ten  Shillings,  by  Tale. 
The  Angels  were  imprelTed  with  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  H  E  N  R  I  C.  D  I.  G  R  A.  REX.  A  N  G  L.  Z.  F  R  A.  Reverfe,  a  Shield. 
with  the  Arms  of  France  and  England  quartered,  in  a  ship,  having  a  Crofs  for  a  Maft,  on  one  Side  the  Letter  H,  on  the  other  the  Rofe.  PER. 
C  R  V  C  E.  T  V  A.  S  A  L  V  A.  N  O  S.  X  R  E.  RED.  (See  Fig.  2.  )  The  Salut  was  a  French  Coin,  like  his  Father's,  and  very  much  re- 
fembled  the  Silver  Groat,  which  he  iikewife  coined  in  that  Kingdom,  laving  that  the  Groats  wanted  the  Angel  and  Virgin  over  the  Shield,  and  inftead  of 
CHRISTVS.  V  I  N  C  I  T.  had  SIT.  N  O  M  E  N.  DOMINI.  B  E  N  E  D  I  C  T  V  M.  By  (he  Indenture  of  the  fame  firft  Year  of 
Hen-y  VI,  the  Silver  Money  was  of  the  old  Standard,  one  hundred  and  twelve  Groats  to  the  Pound,  making  in  Tile  thirty  feven  Shillings  and  fix 
Peace,  or  a  proportionable  Number  of  Half-Groats,  Sterlings,  Half-Pence,  and  Farthings.  Thefe  are  diftinguMhed  from  all  his  Predcceflbrs,  by  the 
Crown,  he  being  the  firit  of  our  Moriarchs  that  bore  the  arched  Crown,  with  Globe  and  Oofs  upon  it.  (See  Fig.  3.)  Thefe  were  moft  coined  at 
i*S>  ,but  ,hcre  were  other  Mints  at  York,  Bn/lol,  and  Dunwicb,  Dublin,  Canterbury,  and  at  York  with  the  Kevs.  The  Half  penny  has  likc»ile 
trie  Rant ,  Head  very  fair.  H.  D.  G.  ROSA.  S  I  E.  S  P  A.  By  Indenture,  the  fourth  of  this  Reign,  the  Value  of  Gold  was  brought  down 
again  to  luteen  Pounds  thirteen'  Shillings  and  four  Pence,  and  the  Silver  to  thirty  Shillings.  By  another  Indenture  of  the  laft  Year  of  this  Reign,  it 
VL  „•  La?""r  ",  j"9  feve"  shHli"Bs  an<t  <"<*  P<™«,  and  fo  continued  for  near  fifty  Years.  In  the  thirty  feventh  of  this  Reign,  Brafs  Money  was 
tu-K  Mind  in  Iriltnd,  but  there  is  no  perfect  Account  from  any  Author  that  has  ever  feen  it. 
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A  D   ISSERTATION   on   the   Maid   of 

ORLEANS. 


with 


1  HE  Anions  of  JOAN  of  ARC,  commonly 

called   the  Maid  of  Orleans,   made  formerly  a 

great  Noife  in  the  World.     We  find  them  dif- 

perfed  in  the  Hiftories  of  France  and  England, 

Circumftances  all   favouring,  of  Prodigy.     Moll  of 


the  Writers  upon  this  Subject  have  fcarce  left  their  Readers 
the  Liberty  of  reafoning  and  judging.  They  have  expiefly 
decided,  fome,  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  infpired  by  God,  o- 
thers,  that  (he  was  an  Inftrument  of  the  Devil.  But  even 
in  this  Difference,  they  all  agree  to  infmuate,  that  what 
file  did  could  not  be  performed  without  a  fupernatural 
Affiftance.  However,  impartial  and  unprejudiced  Rea- 
ders find  great  Difficulties  in  both  thefe  Opinions.  As 
they  do  not  fee  wherein  Religion  can  be  concerned  in 
Joan's  Actions,  they  think  it  equally  hard  to  believe,  that 
God  fhould  either  fupernaturally  raife  this  Maid  in  favour 
of  Charles  VII,  or  give  the  Devil  an  extraordinary 
Power  to  make  her  his  Inftrument  to  ruin  the  Affairs  of 
the  Englijh  in  France.  Hence  feveral  have  been  induced 
to  embrace  a  third  Opinion  ;  namely,  That  the  pretend- 
ed Infpiration  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  only  a  Contrivance 
thought  proper  to  produce  the  Effect,  it  did  indeed  pro- 
duce. This  Diverfity  of  Opinions,  joined  to  the  Mar- 
vellous vifible  in  the  Actions  of  a  Country  Girl,  very  na- 
turally raifes  a  Curiofity  to  know  what  may  be  relied  on. 
Wherefore  I  am  perfuaded ,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
fairly  to  examine  this  matter,  with  the  fole  view  of  dif- 
covering,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  Truth.  As  I  defign  to 
be  as  brief  as  the  thing  will  allow,  omitting  the  Learning 
fuch  a  Subject  is  capable  of,  I  fhall  only  relate  the  Facts 
and  Teftimonies  which  may  clear  this  Affair,  and  after- 
wards make  fome  Remarks  upon  the  whole.  They  who 
are  impatient  to  purfue  the  Hiffory  of  England,  may  dif- 
penfe  with  reading  this  Differtation,  without  fear  of  lofing 
any  thing  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  known. 

It  mult  fir  ft  be  obferved,  that  we  have  but  one  fingle 
cotemporary  Author,  who  gives  an  Account  of  the  Maid 
cf  Orleans.  All  the  After-writers  have  added  fomething 
to  what  he  relates,  in  order  to  embellifh.  their  Hiftory. 
Monftrdet  is  the  Author  I  mean.  He  was  one  of  the 
Retinue  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  had 
himfelf  feen  this  Girl.  But  he  is  extremely  refer ved  in 
what  he  fays.  He  never  gives  his  own  Opinion,  and  the 
Reafon  is  very  evident.  For  Joan  making  her  appear- 
ance when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  in  Alliance  with 
England,  Monflrelet,  with  all  of  that  Party,  did  not  be- 
lieve her  infpired.  But  as  he  writ  not  his  Chronicle  till 
after  the  Duke  was  reconciled  to  King  Charles,  he  thought 
it  not  proper  to  combat  in  his  Writings  the  general  Opinion 
of  the  French,  who  were  then  his  Mailer's  Friends.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  probably,  in  changing  his  Party,  he  had 
not  changed  his  Opinion  of  Joan,  he  took  care  to  fay  no- 
thing, to  make  it  thought  he  was  under  the  fame  Prejudice 
with  the  reft  of  the  French.  It  feems  to  me  therefore  that 
Monflrelet  may  be  taken  for  a  Guide,  who,  whatever  his 
Opinion  was,  has  faid  nothing  to  render  him  fufpected. 
The  truth  is,  he  never  fays  either  that  Joan  was,  or 
was  not  infpired. 

The  fame  Author  has  inferted  in  his  Chronicle  a  Letter 
written  in  the  Name  of  Henry  VI  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  acquaint  him  with  what  paffed  at  the  Trial  and 
Condemnation  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  This  Letter  might 
be  juftly  fufpected  of  Partiality,  if  the  Facts  it  contains  did 
not,  for  the  moll  part,  agree  with  the  Records  of  the  Trial 
mentioned  hereafter.  So,  this  Letter  is  a  farther  means 
to  help  us  to  difcover  the  Truth. 

We  have  a  third  means  which  is  both  the  ampleft  and 
moll  confiderable,  namely,  Joan's  Examination  and  An- 
fwers,  of  which  the  famous  Stephen  Pafquier  has  given  us 
the  Particulars.  Pafquier  fays,  he  had  Joan's  original 
Trial  four  whole  years  in  his  hands,  and  what  he  has  re- 
lated was  faithfully  extracted.  But  we  mult  carefully  di- 
llinguifh  what  Pafquier  fays  as  of  himfelf,  from  the  Re- 
cords of  the  Trial.  He  was  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Joan,  that  he  could  not  help  being  angry  with  thofe  of  his 
Countrymen,  who  did  not  believe  her  infpired.     He  fays, 


they  were  worfe  than  the  Englijl),  and  extremely  injurious 
to  the  Honour  of  France.  So,  confidcring  only  his  private 
Opinion,  he  may  be  faid  to  have  juftly  rendered  himfelf 
fufpected  to  one  of  the  Parties.  But  the  Trial  itfclf  is  an 
original  Piece  beyond  all  Sufpicion,  fince  we  find  there 
Word  for  Word,  Joan's  own  Anfwers  to  the  Articles  (he 
was  examined  upon. 

MonJlrelet's  Chronicle,  the  King  of  England's  Letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Trial  of  the  Maid,  are 
the  three  Evidences  which  mult  he  examined,  in  order  to 
pafs  a  true  Judgment  upon  this  Affair.  As  to  the  Facts 
difperfed  in  the  Hiftories  of  France  and  England,  which 
are  not  drawn  from  thefe  three  Fountains,  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  be  much  regarded.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Hiflorians  have  copied,  without  any  previous  Examination, 
thofe  that  writ  before  them,  and  that  feveral  have  induftri- 
oufly  cmbellifhed  their  Subject,  by  relating  more  Wonders 
than  there  really  were.  If  fome  are  to  be  credited,  Joan 
worked  Miracles,  foretold  future  Events,  knew  Secrets 
unknown  to  all  but  the  King,  her  Heart  was  found  whole 
and  entire  arhongft  the  Afhes  of  her  funeral  Pile,  and  out 
of  the  Flames  which  confumed  her  Body,  was  feen  to  fly 
a  white  Dove,  the  Emblem  of  her  Chaftity.  According 
to  thefe  Hiflorians,  Joan  had  the  Command  of  the  Ginvoy 
which  entered  Orleans,  and  led  the  Befieged  to  the  Affault 
of  the  Englijh  Forts.  By  her  fole  Advice  the  Battle  of 
Patay  was  fought,  and  to  her  Valour  the  French  were  in- 
debted for  their  Victory.  In  a  wcrd,  they  pretend  Joan 
did  all,  and  leave  King  Charles's  Generals  only  the  Honour 
of  following  her,  and  fighting  under  her  Banner.  In  all 
this  they  doubtlefs  exceed  the  Truth.  The  fureft  way  is 
to  keep  to  the  three  forementioned  Authorities,  which  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  examine.  I  fhall  begin  with  Monflre- 
let, and  cite  fome  PafTages  of  his  Chronicle,  efl'cntial  to  the 
Point  in  hand,  for  it  would  be  tedious  to  cupy  all  he  has 
faid  concerning  the  Maid; 

"  Now  in  the  Year  above-mentioned,    came  to  the  BvfonftreMi 
"  King  at  Chinon,  where   he  relided,  a  young   Damfel  v  :-  "■ 
"  about  twenty  Years  old  ( 1 ),  cailcd  Joan,  cloathed  and       *'* 
"  drefltid  like  a  Man.    She  was  born  in  the  Parts  between 
"  Lorrain  and  Burgundy,  at   a  Place  called  Droimy  (;), 
"  not    far  from  Vaucouleur.      This  Joan   was    long     a 
"  Servant  at  an  Inn,  and  had   the  Courage  to  ride  the 
"  Horfes  to  Water,  and  like  wife  to  perform  other  Feats 
"  which  young  Girls  are  not  ufed  to  do.     Being  turned 
"  away,  fhe  was  fent  to  the  King  by  a  certain  Knight 
"  called  Sir  Robert  de   Baudrencourt,  Captain   under  the 
"  King,  at  Vaucouleur,  who  furnifhed  her  with  Horfes, 
"  and   four  or  five  Attendants.     She  ftiled  herfelf  Pucelle 
"  [or  Maid,]  infpired  with  divine  Grace,  and  faid    fhe 
"  was  fent  to  the  King,    to  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  his 
"  Kingdom,  of  which  he  was  wrongfully  deprived.     She 
"  was  in  a  very  mean  Condition.     She  was  about   two 
"  Months  in  the  King's  Palace,  whom  fhe  feveral  times 
"  admonifhed    to    furnifh   her   with  Men  and  Aid,  and 
"  fhe  would   repulfe   his  Enemies,    and  exalt  his  Domi- 
"  nion.     In  the  mean  time,    the  King  and  his  Council 
"  gave  no  great  Credit  to  whatever  fhe  faid,  but  took  her 
"  for  a  Mad-Woman,  and  not  well  in  her  Senfes.     For 
"  to  fo  great  Princes  and  other  Noblemen,  fuch  or  the 
"  like  Words  are  very  doubtful  and  dangerous,  as  well  on 
"  account  of  the  Wrath  of  our  Lord  chiefly,  as  of  the 
"  Slander  from  the  Talk  of  the  World.     All  her  Words 
"  were  in  the  Name  of  God;  and   therefore  many  of 
"  thofe  that  faw  and  heard  her  fpeak,  were  flrongly  per- 
"  fuaded  fhe  was,  as  fhe  herfelf  faid,    infpired  by  God. 
"  She  was  feveral  times  examined  by  notable  Clerks  and 
"  other  learned  Men  of  great  Authority,  that  her  Inten- 
"  tion  might  be  more  fully  known.     But  fhe  always  kept 
"  to  her  Point,  faying,  if  the  King  would   believe  her, 

"  fhe  would  reftore  him  to  his  Dominions. When  ftie 

"  came  before  the  King,  there  were  prefent  the  Duke  of 
"  Alenfon,  the  King's  Marfhal,  and  feveral  Generals. 
"  For  the  King  had  held  a  Council  concerning  the  Siege 
"  of  Orleans,  and  from  thence  went  to  Poicl'urs,  and  this 


(1)  She  was  then  twenty  (even  Years  of  Age;  for  in  h-r  Examination  in  the  Year  143 1,  (he  declared  flrf  was  twenty  nine  Years  0)6,   confequcntly  when. 
Sit  came  to  the  King  in  1429,  me  was  twenty  feven  Y tars  of  Age     Rjpin, 

(2)  It  fhould  be  read  D^mgrt.     Rapin. 
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"  Maid  with  him.  Shortly  after,  the  Marfhal  was  ordered 
"  to  carry  Provinons  and  other  Neceffaries  to  Orleans. 
"  Joan  would  go  with  him,  and  requefted  fhe  might  have 
"  a  Suit  of  Armour  and  Man's  Cloaths,  which  fhe  was 
"  furnifhed  withal.  Prefently  after,  fhe  fet  up  hsr  Stan- 
'•'  dard  and  went  to  Blah,  where  the  Rendezvous  was, 
"  and  from  thence  to  Orleans  with  the  reft.  She  was 
"  always  completely  armed.  In  this  Expedition  many 
"  came  and  lifted  under  her.  And  when  fhe  was  arrived 
"  at  Orleans,  fhe  was  made  very  welcome,  and  many 
'•'  People  were  overjoyed  at   her  coming." 

This  is  all  Monjlrekt  fays  of  the  Maid,  to  her  Entry 
into  Orleans.  It  may  be  obferved,  it  was  not  fhe  that 
commanded  the  Convoy,  but  only  that  fhe  attended  the 
Marfhal  with  fome  who  had  lifted  under  her.  As  to  the 
ftormingof  the  Forts,  it  feems  at  firft  from  what  he  fays 
of  it,  that  Joan  commanded  in  all  the  Sallies.     But  after- 

Monflrelct.    wards  he  fays:  "  And  notwithftanding  that  in  thefe  three 

tol.  43.  ti  AfTaults,  Joan  is  reported  by  common  Fame  to  have 
"  had  the  chief  Command,  yet  all  or  moil  part  of  the 
"  noble  Knights  and  Captains  were  in  them,  who  during 
"  the  S.ege,  were  in  the  City  of  Orleans,  and  behaved, 
"  each  forhis  Part,  valiantly,  as  Warriors  ought  to  do  on 
"  fuch  Occafions."  He  does  not  fail  however,  highly  to 
commend  her  Valour  in  feveral  Places.  For  inftance, 
fpeaking  of  the  March  of  the  French  Army  after  the  raif- 

fol.  44.  ing  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans,  he  fays :  "  Joan  was  ever  in 
"  the  Front  before  her  Standard.  And  in  all  the  March- 
"  es,  her  Fame  was  fpiead,  as  if  there  had  been  no  other 
"  Warrior  but  herfelf." 

After  his  Defcription  of  the  Battle  of  Patay,  he  adds 

fol.  4.-.  thefe  Words;  "  and  efpecially  Joan  acquired  on  fuch 
"  occafions  fo  great  Praife  and  Reputation,  that  all  People 
"  imagined,  the  King's  Enemies  would  be  no  longer  able 
"  to  refift  her,  and  that  fhortly  by  her  means  the  King 
"  would  be  reftored  to  his  whole  Kingdom." 

In  fine,  not  to  cite  too  many  Paffages  of  this  Author,  it 
will  fuffice  to  obferve  in  a  word,  that  when  he  mentions 
the  Infpiration  of  the  Maid,  he  never  fays  what  he  him- 
felf  thinks,  but  always,  that  fhe  called  her  felf  infpired. 
He  is  fo  very  cautious,  that  in  fpeaking  what  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  faid  to  her,  when  he  went  to  fee  her  after  fhe 
was  taken,  he  pretends  not  to  remember  it,  though  he  was 
himfelf  an  Ear-Witnefs.  His  Words  are  thefe:  "  The 
"  Duke  went  to  fee  her  at  the  Place  where  fhe  was  lodg'd, 
"  and  fpoke  to  her  fome  Words,  which  I  have  forgot, 
"  tho'  I  was  prefent."  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  the  Duke's  Words 
were  Reproaches  for  feducing  the  People,  and  Menaces 
upon  that  account.  But  Monjlrclet  chufes  rather  to  be 
filent,  than  to  fay  any  thing  pro  or  con. 

fol.  57.  He  relates  moreover,  that  a  few  days  before  Joan  threw 

her  felf  into  Cumpiegnc,  fhe  had  fought  a  Captain  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  %  called  Franquet  d' 'Arras,  and  having 
taken  him  Prifoner,  cut  ofF  his  Head.  But  he  does  not 
fay  whether  juftly  or  not,  contenting  himfelf  with  relating 
the  Fa£t,  without  giving  his  Opinion. 

When  he  comes  at  laft  to  her  Condemnation,  he  fo  ex- 
preffes  himfelt,  that  he  does  not  difcover  his  own  Senti- 
ments. He  only  tranferibes  the  King  of  England'*  Letter 
to  the  Duke  ot  Burgundy  upon  that  occafion.  As  that  Let- 
ter is  an  Original  which  may  help  to  difcover  the  Truth, 
it  will  be  proper  to  infert  it  at  length. 

Mojl  Dear  and  JVell-hehved  Uncle. 

Monftrekt.   "   '  I  '  HE  fervent  Affection  which  we  are  fenfible  you 

Vol.  11.       tc     J_     have,  as  a  true  Catholick,  for  our  Holy  Mother 

pj]l,  '         "  Church,  and  for  the  Advancement  of  our  Faith,  juftly 

fol.  113,       "  exhorts  and  admonifhes  us  to  notify  to  you  in  writing, 

"4-  "  what,  to  the  Honour  of  our  faid  Holy  Mother  Church, 

"  to  the  ftrengthening  of  our  Faith,  and  to  the  Extirpa- 

"  tion  of  peftilent  Errors,  has  been  lately  in  this  our  City 

"  of  Roan  folemnly  tranfacted. 

"  It  is  now  well  known  almoft  every  where  by  com- 
"  mon  Fame,  how  the  Woman  who  called  herfelf  Joan 
"  the  Maid,  had,  for  above  thefe  two  Years,  contrary  to 
"  the  divine  Law,  and  the  Condition  of  her  Sex,  wan- 
"  dered  about  in  Man's  Clothes,  a  thing  abominable  to 
"  God,  and  in  fuch  Drefs  brought  to  our  and  your 
"  mortal  Enemy  ;  and  to  whom  and  to  thofe  of  his  Party, 
"  Churchmen,  Nobles  and  Commons,  fhe  frequently  in- 
"  timated,  fhe  was  fent  from  God  ;  prefumptuoufly  boaft- 
"  ing  to  have  perfonally  and  vifibly  converfed  with 
"  St.  Michael,  and  great  Numbers  of  Angels  and  Saints 
"  of  Paradife,  as  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.  By 
"  this  falfe  Intimation,  and  the  Promife  of  future  Victo- 
"  ries,  fhe  turned  the  Hearts  of  many  Men  and  Women 
"  from  the  Truth,  to  Fables  and  Lies.  She  likewife 
'  wore  Arms  appointed  for  Knights  and  'Squires,  and  fet 
"  up  a  Standard.  Moreover,  ihe  demanded  with  great 
"  Boldnefs,  Pride  and  Prefumption,  to  bear  the  molt  ex- 


"  cellent  Arms  of  France,  which  fhe  partly  obtained,  and 
"  bore  in  feveral  Incuriions  and  Affaults,  as  did  her  Bro- 
"  thers  alfo,  according  to  Report :  Namely,  Azure,  Two 
"  Flower-de-Luces,  Or,  and  a  Sword,  the  Point  up- 
"  wards,  fermed  with  a  Crown.  In  this  State,  fhe  took 
"  the  Field,  and  led  Men  at  Arms  and  Archers  in  Bands 
"  and  great  Companies,  to  commit  and  exercife  inhuman 
"  Cruelties,  by  fhedding  human  Blood,  by  railing  Serii- 
"  tions  and  Commotions  among  the  People,  leading  them 
"  into  Perjury,  Rebellion,  Superftition  and  erroneous 
"  Opinions ;  by  difturbing  all  true  Peace,  and  renewing 
cc"  mortal  Wars  ;  by  fuffering  herfelf  to  be  honoured  and 
"  reverenced  of  many  as  a  Saint ;  and  by  working  other 
"  damnable  Deeds,  too  tedious  to  relate,  which  however 
"  were  well  known  in  feveral  Places,  and  at  which  almoft 
"  all  Chriftendom  was  offended.  But  God  taking  Pity 
"  on  his  faithful  People,  and  not  fuffering  them  to  remain 
"  long  in  Danger,  nor  to  continue  in  vain,  pernicious, 
"  and  novel  Opinions,  which  they  had  rafhly  embraced, 
"  has  permitted,  through  his  great  Goodnefs  and  Mercy, 
"  that  this  Woman  fhould  be  taken  in  your  Army  at  the 
"  Siege  you  were  carrying  on  at  Compiegne,  and  by  your 
"  good  means  put  into  our  Power.  And  becaufe  we  were 
"  immediately  required  by  the  Bifhop  of  the  Diocefe 
"  where  fhe  was  taken,  to  deliver  over  to  him  as  her 
«  Oidinary  Ecclefiaftical  Judge,  this  fame  Joan  branded 
"  with  the  Crime  of  High-Treafon  againft  the  Divine 
"  Majefty  ;  we,  as  well  out  of  Reverence  to  our  Holy 
"  Mother  Church,  whofe  Ordinances  we  juftly  prefer 
"  to  our  own  Will  and  Pleafure,  as  alfo  for  the  Honour 
"  and  Exaltation  of  our  Holy  Faith,  delivered  her  to  him 
"  to  be  brought  to  her  Trial,  without  fuffering  our  fecu- 
"  lar  Judges  to  take  Vengeance  upon  her,  as  we  might 
"  lawfully  have  done,  confidering  the  great  Damages 
"  and  Mifchicfs,  the  horrible  Murders,  and  deteftable 
"  Cruelties,  with  innumerable  other  Crimes,  fhe  had  com- 
«  mitted  againft  us  and  our  dutiful  loyal  People.  The 
'<  Bifhop  joined  with  him  the  Vicar  of  the  Inquifitor  of 
"  Errors  and  Herefies :  And  calling  in  with  them  a  great 
"  and  notable  Number  of  folemn  Mafters  and  Doctors 
"  in  Divinity  and  Canon-Law,  commenced  with  great 
"  Solemnity  and  due  Gravity  the  Procefs  of  this  Joan. 
"  After  he  and  the  Inquifitor,  Judges  in  the  Caufe,  had 
"  for  feveral  Days  examined  her,  they  ordered  her  Con- 
"  feflions  and  Affertions  to  be  maturely  confidered  by  the 
"  Mafters  and  Doctors,  and  in  general  by  all  the  Faculties 
"  of  our  moft  dearly  beloved  Daughter  the  Univerfity  of 
"  Paris,  before  whom  the  Confeftions  and  Affertions  were 
"  laid.  By  their  Opinion  and  Determination,  the 
"  Judges  found  Joan  guilty  of  Superftition,  Witchcraft, 
"  Blafphemy  againft  God  and  his  Saints,  Schifm,  and  of 
"  greatly  erring  in  the  Faith  of  Je/us  Chrijl.  And  in 
"  order  to  reftore  her  to  the  Union  and  Communion  of 
"  our  Holy  Mother  Church,  to  cleanfe  her  from  her 
"  horrible  and  pernicious  Crimes  and  Wickednefs,  and 
"  to  preferve  her  Soul  from  eternal  Damnation,  fhe  was 
"  frequently  and  long,  very  charitably  and  calmly  admo- 
"  nifhed,  to  reject  and  caft  away  all  her  Errors;  and 
"  humbly  return  to  the  Way  and  Paths  of  Truth,  or 
"  otherwife  fhe  would'  greatly  endanger  both  Soul  and 
"  Body. 

"  But  the  moft  pernicious  and  divided  Spirit  of  Pride 
"  and  cutragious  Prefumption,  which  is  always  endea- 
"  vouring  to  deftroy  the  Union  and  Safety  of  Chriftians, 
"  foftrongly  poffeffed  this  fame  Joan,  that  notwithftand- 
"  ing  all  the  holy  Doctrine  or  Counfel,  or  other  mild 
"  Exhortation,  adminiftered  to  her  ;  her  hardened  and 
"  obftinate  Heart  would  not  be  humbled  or  mollified.  She 
"  ftill  boafted,  that  all  fhe  had  done  was  performed  by 
"  the  Command  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  had 
"  vifibly  appeared  to  her.  And  what  is  worfe,  fhe  would 
"  recognize  no  Judge  on  Earth,  except  God  alone,  and 
"  the  Saints  in  Paradife  ;  rejecting  the  Judgment  of  our 
"  holy  Father  the  Pope,  and  of  a  General  Council,  and 
"  the  Univerfal  Church  Militant.  Whereupon,  her  Ec- 
"  cleliaftical  Judges  feeing  her  perfevere  fo  long,  and  fo 
"  obftinately  in  her  Refolution  and  Purpofe,  ordered  her 
"  to  be  conducted  to  the  Church,  before  the  Clergy 
"  and  People,  there  affembled  in  great  Multitudes  ;  in 
"  the  prefence  of  whom  her  wicked  Purpofes  were  fet 
"  forth,  expofed  and  declared,  folemnly  and  publickly, 
"  by  a  notable  Doctor  in  Divinity  ;  to  the  Exaltation  of 
"  our  Faith,  the  Extirpation  of  Errors,  the  Edification 
"  and  Amendment  of  Chriftian  People.  After  that,  fhe 
"  was  charitably  admonifhed  to  return  to  the  Union  of 
"  Holy  Church ,  and  reform  her  Faults  and  Errors, 
"  wherein  fhe  was  hardened.  And  therefore,  the  Judges 
"  proceeded  to  denounce  upon  her,  the  ufual  and  culto- 
"  mary  Sentence  in  fuch  Cafes.  But  before  the  Sentence 
"  was  fully  declared,  fhe  feemingly  began  to  relent,  cry- 
"  ing  out,  fhe  would  return  to  Holy  Church.  This  was 
"  readily  and  gladly  heard  by  the  Judges  and  Clergy, 
4  "   who 
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"  who  kindly  received  her,  hoping  by  that  means,  her 
"  Soul  and  Body  would  be  faved  from  Perdition  and  Tor- 
"  ment.  Then  fne  fubmitted  to  the  Ordinance  of  Holy 
"  Church,  abjured  with  her  own  Mouth  her  Errors  and 
"  deteftable  Crimes,  and  made  a  publick  Recantation,  fign- 
"  ing  the  Inflrument  with  her  own  Hand.  And  thus, 
"  our  companionate  Mother  Holy  Church,  rejoicing  over 
"  this  penitent  Sinner,  glad  to  find  and  reftore  this  ftrayed 
"  and  loft  Sheep  to  the  reft  of  the  Fold,  condemned  her 
"  to  do  Penance  in  Prifon.  But  hardly  was  fhe  there, 
"  before  the  Fire  of  her  Piide,  which  feemed  to  be  cx- 
"  tinguifhed,  re-kindled  into  peftiferous  Flames  by  the  Sug- 
"  geftions  of  the  Enemy.  And  prefently,  the  unfortunate 
"  Joan  relapfed  into  her  former  Eriors  and  Follies,  lately 
"  abjured  and  recanted. 

"  For  this  reafon,  according  to  the  Decrees  and  Or- 
"  ders  of  Holy  Church,  fhe  was  again  publickly  preach- 
"  cd,  that  fhe  might  not  hereafter  infedt  the  reft  of  the 
"  Members  of  Chrift.  And,  as  fhe  was  relapfed  into 
"  her  wonted  wretched  Crimes  and  Faults,  fhe  was  de- 
"  livered  over  to  the  fecular  Arm,  and  condemned  to  be 
"  burnt.  Perceiving  her  end  to  approach,  fhe  plainly 
"  owned  and  con  felled,  that  the  Spirits  which,  fhe  faid, 
"  appeared  to  her  feverul  times,  were  evil  and  lying  Spirits, 
"  and  that  their  frequent  Promifes  to  free  her,  were  falfe. 
"  So  fhe  acknowledged,  flie  had  been  deceived  and  mocked 
"  by  thefe  Spirits,  and  purfuant  to  her  Sentence,  was  car- 
"  ried  bound  to  the  old  Market-Place  in  Roan,  and  pub- 
"  lickly  burnt  in  the  Sight  of  all  the  People." 

Before  we  proceed  to  her  Trial,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
fee  a  Letter,  faid  to  be  fent  by  her,  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  his  Generals,  before  the  Siege  ot  Orleans  was 
raifed.  You  have  it  as  follows,  in  the  Words  of  'John  de 
Serres,  a  French  Hiftorian. 

King  of  England, 

"  Do  Juftice  to  the  King  of  Heaven,  in  his  Royal 
"  Blood.  Reftore  to  the  Virgin  the  Keys  of  all  the  good 
"  Cities  you  have  forced.  She  is  come  from  God  to 
"  demand  the  Blood  Royal,  and  is  ready  to  make  Peace, 
"  if  you  are  willing  to  do  Juftice,  and  reftore  what  you 
"  have  taken  away.  King  of  England,  if  you  will  not 
"  do  thus,  I  am  chief  of  the  War.  In  what  Place  fo- 
"  ever  I  find  your  Men  in  France,  I  will  make  them  de- 
"  part,  whether  they  will  or  no.  If  they  will  fubmit, 
"  I  will  take  them  to  Mercy.  The  Virgin  comes  from 
"  the  King  of  Heaven,  to  drive  you  out  of  France.  If 
"  you  will  not  obey,  fhe  will  make  fuch  a  Havock,  as 
"  has  not  been  known  in  France  this  thoufand  Years. 
"  And  be  allured,  the  King  of  Heaven  will  fend  to 
"  her  and  her  good  Men  at  Arms,  greater  ftrength  than 
"  you  can  have.  Go  in  God's  Name  into  your  own 
"  Country.  Perfift  not  obftinately  in  your  Opinion  ; 
"  for  you  fhall  not  hold  France  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 
"  Son  of  the  Holy  Mary.  But  King  Charles  the  right 
"  Heir  fhall  poftefs  it,  to  whom  God  has  given  it,  and 
"  he  fhall  enter  Paris  with  a  noble  Train.  You,  IVilliam 
"  Poullet  Earl  of  Suffolk,  John  Lord  Talbot,  Thomas  Lord 
"  Scales,  Lieutenants  of  the  Duke  of  Bcthford,  and  you 
"  Duke  of  Bethford,  filling  yourfelf  Regent  of  France, 
"  fpare  innocent  Blood.  Leave  Orleans  at  Liberty.  If 
"  you  do  not  Juftice  to  thofe  you  have  injured,  the  French 
"  will  perform  the  nobleft  Exploit  that  ever  was  done 
"  in  Chriftendom.  Hear  this  Advice  from  God  and  the 
"  Virgin." 

This  Letter,  writ  in  a  prophetick  Style,  by  a  Girl 
who  pretended  to  be  fent  from  God,  and  appears  fo  cer- 
tain of  the  Future,  ought  to  contain  nothing  but  what  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  exactly  true.  And  yet,  there 
are  Predictions  in  it,  which  were  never  accomplished. 
For  inftance,  it  is  not  true,  that  fhe  drove  one  fingle 
Englijhman  out  of  France.  She  farther  affirms,  fhe  will 
make  fo  great  a  Havock,  as  had  not  been  known  this  thou- 
fand Years  in  France.  Thefe  Words  can  1  elate  only  to 
the  raifing  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans,  and  the  Battle  of  Patay. 
But  the  firft  of  thefe  Actions  has  nothing  in  itfelf  extraor- 
dinary. That  a  Garrifon  fhould  make  a  Sally  and  drive 
the  Befiegers  from  their  Pofls,  is  a  thing  too  common  to 
be  reckoned  a  Miracle.  As  to  the  Battle  of  Patay,  fup- 
\iohngjoan  had  commanded  the  French  Army,  which  fhe 
did  not,  can  that  Action  be  faid  to  deferve  to  be  exprelled 
in  the  Terms  fhe  ufes  ?  The  Bnglijh  had  only  fix  thou- 
fand, and  loft  two  thoufand  five  hundred.  That  Defeat 
hardly  bears  any  Proportion  to  thofe  of  the  French  at  Crtjf, 
Poi fliers,  A%incourt,  the  firft  of  which,  was  but  a  hundred 
Years  before  Joan's  time,  and  the  laft  but  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. 

It  is  further  remarkable,  That  in  her  Letter,  fhe  fpeaks 
as  if  fhe  were  actually  at  the  Head  of  the  Armies  of 
France,  fince  (he  luminoned  the  King  of  England,  to  re- 


turn her  the  Keys  of  all  the  Towns  in  his  Pofil-ffion. 
And  yet,  the  Letter  muft  have  been  writ  whilft  fhe  was 
only  upon  the  March,  with  the  Convoy  defirrned  forOr- 
leans;  which  inftead  of  commanding,  'fhe  obtained,  fays 
Monjlrelct,  as  a  fort  of  favor,  leave  to  accompany.  I  fay 
nothing  of  her  fpeaking  to  the  King  of  England,  as  if 
then  a  grown  Perfon,  thoueh  he  was  but  nine  Years  old, 
exhorting  him  not  to  perfift  in  his  Opinion,  nor  of  hei 
admonifhing  him  to  depart  out  of  France,  though  he  was 
then  in  England;  thefe  things  may  be  palled  over  as  be- 
ing in  a  prophetick  Stile,  and  taken  as  fo  many  Figures  of 
Speech.  But  fhe  fhould  at  leaft  have  known  the  Names 
of  thofe  fhe  addrefled  herfelf  to,  and  not  have  called  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Poullet,  when  his  Name  was  it  la  Pole. 
lomiltake  the  Name  of  Foreigners,  may  beealily  excufed 
in  common  Perfons :  But  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
pardonable  in  one,  who  pretended  to  fpeak  in  the  Name, 
and  by  the  Authority  of  God.  Thefe,  and  feveral  other 
Rcafons,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  infift  upon,  induce 
me  to  believe,  this  Letter  was  compofed  after  the  Event, 
by  feme  Perfon,  that  knew  the  Maid  had  really  writ  to 
the  King  of  England,  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  we  fhall 
fee  prefently. 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  theProcefs  of  J  can  of  Arc,  as  we 
find  it  in  Pafquier.  I  fay  to  the  Procefs,  and  not  to  the 
Sentiment  ot  that  Author,  who  lived  too  long  after  her, 
for  his  Teftimony  to  be  of  any  great  Weight.  It  fuffices 
to  fay  with  regard  to  him,  that  he  every  where  fpeaks  of 
her  with  great  Commendations,  and  believed  fhe  was  really 
infpired,  and  fent  from  God  to  fave  France.  Here  follows 
her  Examination  and  Anfwers,  which  I  fhall  abridge  as 
much  as  poffible,   without  obfeuring  the  Senfe. 

In  the  firft  Place,  being  charged  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  fhe 
replied,  fhe  would  fay  what  concerned  her  Father  and  Mo- 
ther, but  not  difclofe  the  Revelations  fhe  had  told  King 
Charles,  though  in  eight  Days  fhe  fhould  know  whether 
fhe  might  or  no. 

To  the  fecond  Qiieftion,  concerning  her  Name  and  Fa- 
mily, fheanfwered,  fhe  was  of  the  Village  of  Dompre,  W3s 
called  in  her  own  Country  Jeanctte,  but  in  France,  Joan 
of  Arc.  That  her  Father's  Name  was  James  of  Arc,  and 
her  Mother's  Ijabel/a,  &c. 

That  fhe  was  then  about  twenty  nine  Years  old. 
That  fhe  was  by  Trade  a  Seamftrefs  and  Spiniter,  and 
not  a  Shepherdefs. 

That  fhe  went  every  Year  to  Confeflion. 
That  fhe  frequently  heard  a  Voice  from  Heaven,  and  in 
the  Place  where  fhe  heard  it,  faw  alfo  a  Light,  which  fhe 
took  for  an  Angel.  That  the  Voice  had  often  warned  her 
to  go  into  France,  and  raife  the  Siege  of  Orleans.  That 
fhe  fhould  go  to  Robert  de  Baudricourt,  Captain  of  Vau- 
couleurs,  who  would  give  her  a  Guard  to  condud  her, 
which  fhe  did  accordingly. 

She  added;  fhe  knew,  God  loved  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  fhe  had  received  more  Revelations  concerning  him, 
than  any  Perfon  living,  except  the  King. 

Item.  She  confelled  file  was  ingaged  in  a  Skirmifh  before 
Paris,  on  a  Holy-day,  and  being  asked  whether  that  was 
Right,  fhe  anfwered,  Go  on. 

Being  asked  when  fhe  heard  the  Voice  laft,  fhe  replied, 
Yefterday,  three  times  ;  in  the  Morning  ;  at  the  time  of 
Vefpers ;  and  when  the  Ave  Maria  Bell  rung  in  the  Even- 
ing. 

Being  asked,  whether  fhe  had  ever  feen  any  Fairies,  fhe 
anfwered,  No;  but  that  one  of  her  God-Mothers  pretend- 
ed to  have  feen  fome  at  the  Fairy-Tree,  near  the  Village 
of  Dompre. 

Being  examined  who  they  were  that  fpoke  to  her,  fhe 
anfwered,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Margaret,  and  fhe  had 
frequently  feen  and  touched  them  fince  lhc  was  in  Prifon, 
and  killed  the  Ground  on  which  they  trod.  Aloreovei, 
that  fhe  confulted  them  about  her  Anfwers. 

She  faid  further,  fhe  had  put  on  Man's  Cloaths  by  the 
exprefs  Command  of  God,  and  was  wounded  in  the  Neck 
before  Orleans. 

Item.  That,  within  feven  Years,  x\\cEngl:Jh  mould  leave 
a  greater  Pledge  than  that  befoie  Orleans,  and  lofeall  they 
pollcllcd  in  France. 

That  they  fhould  fuftain  in  France  a  much  greater  Lofs, 
than  what  they  had  yet  done,  by  means  of  a  great  Victory, 
which  the  French  fhould  gain  over  them. 

Being  asked,  whether  fhe  bore  any  Coat  of  Arms,  fhe 
anfwered,  No,  but  only  her  Standard.  That  it  was  true, 
the  King  had  given  her  Brothers  a  Coat  of  Arms  ;  namely, 
in  a  Field  Azure,  two  Flowet-de- luces,  Or,  and  a  Crown 
in  the  Middle. 

She  added,  that  her  Father  dreamt  fhe  would  go  with 
the  Soldiers,  and  for  ti  at  Reafon  kept  her  fhort,  and  faid, 
he  had  rather  fee  her  1  rowncd. 

Then  fhe  was  charg.-d  with  throwing  herfelf  head- 
long from  the  Tower,  in  order  tu  Jcii.  herfelf,  whilft  fhe 
was  Prilcmer  at  Btaurembr,     She  con.ei.su  in*- 1  «il,    but 

faid. 
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feid,    her  Defign  was  not  to  kill  herfelf,    but  make  her 
Elcnpe. 

Whilft  her  Procefs  was  in  hand,  fhe  defired  leave  to 
hear  Mafs,  and  communicate  at  Eafter.  This  was  granted 
her,  upon  condition  me  would  put  on  Women's  Clothes ; 
but  fhe  chofe  rather  not  to  communicate,  than  do  it  on 
that  Condition. 

She  was  taxed  with  fuffering  herfelf  to  be  worfhipped  ; 
but  (he  replied,  if  fome  People  had  killed  her  Hand,  or 
Clothe-,  it  was  without  her  Confent. 

After  thefe  Anfwers,  came  feveral  others,  which  give 
cccafion  to  believe,  they  were  made  to  as  many  Interro- 
gations, fuppreffed  by  Pafquier.     And  are  as  follow: 

That  fhe  had  talked  with  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Mar- 
garet, at  the  Fairy-Tree,  and  not  with  the  Fairies,  as 
flie  had  been  aceufed.  That  fhe  began  at  thirteen  Years 
of  Age  to  converfe  with  thefe  Saints. 

That  at  twenty  Years  old,  fhe  hiied  herfelf  at  Ncufcha- 
tel  in  Lorrain,  to  a  Woman  that  kept  an  Inn,  called  La 
Rouffc,  and  there  led  the  Beafb  to  Grafs,  and  watered  the 
Hoifes,  and  fo  learned  to  ride. 

That  whilft  flie  was  there,  file  had  a  Law-Suit  about 
a  Marriage,  before  the  Official  of  Thoul,  and  carried  her 
Caufe. 

That  after  ferving  five  Years,  fhe  returned  to  her  Fa- 
ther, and,  againft  his  Will,  went  to  Baudricourt,  who 
made  no  Account  of  her  for  the  two  fit  ft  Months,  but  in 
the  third  gave  her  a  Guard  of  twenty  Knights,  a  Squire, 
and  four  Servants,  to  conduct  her  to  Chinon,  where  the 
King  wa'. 

The  Judges  eameftiy  preffing  her  to  put  on  Woman's 
Apparel :  She  replied,  fhe  dclired  to  have  none  of  her  Sex's 
Clothes,  but  a  Shift  after  fhe  was  dead. 

Whereupon  flie  was  told,  fhe  fliould  be  received  to  Com- 
munion only  in  Women's  Clothes ;  but  fhe  refufed  toeotn- 
ply  with  that  Condition.  However,  fhe  confented  at  laft 
to  take  a  Woman's  Habit  to  hear  Mafs,  provided  fhe 
fhould  be  allowed  to  put  on  Man's  Clothes  again.  But  as 
that  favour  was  refufed  her,  flie  declaied,  fhe  would  rather 
die  than  be  dreffed  like  a  Woman,  contrary  to  God's  ex- 
prefs  Command. 

She  faid  likewife,  fhe  had  promifed  the  King  to  raife  the 
Siege  of  Orleans,  and  caufe  him  to  be  crowned. 

She  was  taxed  with  being  always  againft  a  Peace ; 
which  fhe  owned,  affirming,  there  could  be  no  Peace  con- 
cluded, unlefs  the  Englijh  would  leave  France. 

The  Proctor  charging  her  with  caufing  a  Sword  to  be 
concealed  in  St.  Catherine's  Church  at  Ficrbois,  and  fend- 
ing for  the  fame,  after  fhe  had  talked  with  the  King,  fhe 
denied  fhe  had  ever  ufed  any  Frauds.  She  owned  how- 
ever, fhe  had  heard  three  Maffes  in  that  Church. 

Upon  being  aceufed  of  faying,  flie  was  fent  from  God  to 
wage  War,  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  Will  o!  God; 
fhe  anfwered,  that  in  the  Letter  fent  by  her  to  the  King  of 
England  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  fhe  had  firft  offered 
them  Peace.  Pafquier  fays,  the  Letter  is  copied  in  the 
Tiial.  But  as  he  thought  not  proper  to  tranferibe  it  him- 
felf,  one  cannot  be  fure  it  is  the  fame  inferted  by  de  Serres 
in  his  Hiftory. 

Upon  being  charged  with  putting  to  Death  Franquet 
d' Arras  her  Piifoner;  flie  replied,  he  was  a  known  Rob- 
ber, and  condemned  to  die  by  the  Bailiff  of  Sen/is. 

Upon  the  Charge  of  having  feveral  times  communicated 
in  Man's  Clothes,  and  kneeled  to  the  Voice  which  fpoke  to 
her ;  She  confefled  it  all. 

The  Proctor  aceufed  her  alfo  of  having  feduced  many 
People  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  reverenced  her  as  a 
Saint,  caufed  Prayers  to  be  faid  in  the  Church  to  her  Ho- 
nour, maintained  that,  next  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  fhe  was 
the  greateft  of  Saints,  and  wore  about  them  her  Image  in 
Lead,  or  other  Metal.  To  this  Charge  fhe  replied,  that 
God  fhould  be  Judge. 

Upon  the  Accufation  of  ufurping  Dominion  over  Men, 
by  making  herfelf  Chief  of  the  War,  flie  anfwered,  fhe 
had  dune  it  to  beat  the  Englifl.'.  Adding,  her  Standard  was 
of  Linen  or  Fuftian,  bordered  with  Velvet,  with  a  Field 
femee  of  Fleur-de-lis,  and  in  the  middle,  the  Image  of  God 
holding  the  World,  fupported  by  two  Angels  in  white,  and 
underneath,    '/ejus  Alaria. 

Whereupon  her  Judges  upb; aided  her,  that  flie  was  in 
the  wrong  to  afcribe  unto  God  fuch  Vanities,  contrary  to 
the  Reverence  due  to  him,  and  asked  her,  whether  fhe  put 
her  Confidence  in  her  Stanuard  ;  to  which  fhe  replied, 
fhe  placed  her  Confidence  only  in  him  whofe  Image  it 
bore. 

After  this  fhe  was  asked,  why  fhe  held  alone  her  Stan- 
dard at  the  Coronation  ol  King  Charles.  She  anfwered 
i  but  j  lit,   i  hat  he  who  had  been  in  Truuoie,  fhould 

I'-  vile  in  Glory. 

was  farther  told,   that  being  wounded  before  Paris, 
fl  ifed  her  Armour  to  be  hung  up  in  tiie  Church   of 

St.  J     ..'j;    out   of  Oftentation:    She  replied,    ihe  did  it 


from  a  Motive  of  Piety,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  thofe 
that  were  wounded  in  War. 

Laftly,  She  was  asked,  iffhewouIJ  fubmit  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Church  Militant.  She  anfwered,  flic  would, 
provided  the  Church  did  not  enjoin  her  what  was  imprac- 
ticable. That  fhe  could  not  in  any  wife  revoke  what  fhe 
had  faid  concerning  her  Vifions  and  Revelations,  and  if 
the  Church  affirmed  they  were  Illufions,  in  that  cafe,  fhe 
would  not  refer  it  to  the  Judgment  of  Men,  but  to  God 
alone. 

The  Examination  being  ended,  the  Judges  drew  a  Sum- 
mary of  her  Confeffions.     Containing 

L  That  being  thirteen  Years  old,  fhe  faw  St.  Michael, 
St.  Catherine,  St.  Margaret,  and  a  great.  Company  of  An- 
gels. 

II.  That  thefe  Saints  advifed  her  to  go  to  King  Charles, 
and  to  wear  Mens  Clothes. 

III.  That  flie  chofe  rather  not  to  hear  Mafs  and  com- 
municate, than  put   on  Woman's  Apparel. 

IV.  That  flie  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Church-Militant. 

V.  That  fhe  pretended  to  foretel  future  Contingencies. 

VI.  The  fhe  knew  Saints  by  their  Voices,  whom  flie 
had  never  feen  or  heard  before. 

VII.  That  fhe  was  exprefly  commanded  by  God  to  wear 
Men's  Clothes. 

VIII.  That  flie  caft  herfelf  headlong  from  a  Tower, 
chufing  rather  to  die  than  remain  in  the  hands  of  her 
Enemies. 

IX.  That  flie  not  only  faw  and  heard,  but  likewife 
touched  bodily  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Margaret,  and  kiffed 
the  Ground  on  which  they  trod. 

The  Proctor  having  taken  his  Conclufions  upon  thefe 
Articles,  it  was  faid  by  the  Judges,  That  what  Joan  cf 
Arc  had  done,  was  all  a  Cheat,  and  the  Invention  of 
the  Devil,  to  delude  the  poor  People :  That  fhe  was 
guilty  of  Difobedience  to  her  Parents,  and  of  Idolatpy, 
to  the  Difhonour  of  the  Church  ;  particularly,  for  chufing 
rather  to  deprive  herfelf  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord,  than 
lay  afide  Men's  Clothes.  At  this  Sentence  were  pre- 
fent  the  Bifhops  of  Coutance  and  Lificux,  the  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Roan,  fixteen  Doctors,  fix  Licenti- 
ates, or  Batchelors  in  Divinity,  and  eleven  Advocates  of 
Roan. 

This  Sentence  being  fent  to  the  Univerfity  of  Paris, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Faculties  of  Divinity  and  the  De- 
crees, and  Joan  pronounced  Heretick  and  Schifmatick. 
Then  the  Univerfity  writ  to  the  King  and  the  Bifhop 
of  Bayeux,  to  dcfire  fhe  might  be  put  to  death.  It  does 
not  appear  in  Pafquier,  to  what  Punifhment  fhe  was 
condemned  by  this  firft  Sentence.  All  that  can  be  faid, 
is,  flie  was  at  leaft  excommunicated.  However  that  be, 
'Joan  being  carried  into  the  Church,  and  placed  on  a 
Scaffold,  was  publickly  preached,  as  it  was  called  in  thofe 
Days.  All  thefe  Preparations  ftriking  her  with  great 
Dread,  fhe  cried  out  aloud,  She  would  fubmit  to  the 
Judgment  of  God  and  the  Pope.  But  finding  what  fhe 
laid  was  not  fufficient  to  revoke  her  Sentence,  or  ftop  the 
Publication,  fhe  declared,  She  would  ftand  to  the  Church's 
Determination:  That  fince  fo  many  wife  and  learned 
Men  affirmed  her  Vifions  came  not  from  God,  flie 
was  willing  to  believe  fo  too,  which  fhe  repeated  feveral 
times.  Then  file  made  a  publick  Abjuration,  inferted  in 
the  Trial,  but  Pafquier  thought  not  fit  to  give  the  Con- 
tents. 

Upon  this  Abjuration,  another  Sentence  intervened, 
abfolving  her  from  the  Bond  of  Excommunication,  and 
condemning  her  to  perpetual  Imprifonment  by  way  of 
Penance.  Alter  that,  fhe  put  on  Woman's  Apparel.  But 
as  flie  had  all  along  been  very  obftinate  to  Men's 
Clothes,  which  fhe  wore,  as  file  faid,  by  God's  exprefs 
Command,  it  was  thought  proper  to  try  whether  her 
Abjuration  was  fincere,  by  leaving  a  Man's  Habit  with 
her  in  Prifon.  This  Expedient,  to  her  Misfortune,  fuc- 
ceeded  but  too  well,  fince  file  was  no  fooner  alone,  than 
flie  relumed  this  fame  Habit.  On  the  morrow,  being 
found  in  that  Drefs,  fhe  was  asked  the  Reafon :  To 
which  file  anfwered,  She  had  put  on  her  former  Habit 
by  the  exprefs  Order  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Marga- 
ret, and  had  rather  obey  God  than  Man.  Whereupon, 
an  Information  was  entered  againft  her  in  the  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Court,  and  fhe  was  declared  an  Heretick  Relapfe,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  fecular  Arm.  Pafquier  fays  nothing 
of  her  Confeffion,  according  to  the  King  of  England's 
Letter,  that  fhe  was  feduced  by  lying  Spirits,  who  had 
promifed  to  fet  her  free.  Indeed,  this  Confeffion  is  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  Inferences  Pafquier  would  draw  from 
the  Recuids  of  the  Trial,  nameh,  that  Joan  was  in- 
fpired  by  God.  He  only  fays,  fhe  was  fentenccd  to  be 
burnt,   May  the  31ft,  1431.     But  as  all  the  reit  of  the 
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Facts,  mentioned  in  the  King's  Letter,  exactly  agree  with 
the  Records  of  the  Proccfs.  I  do  not  fee  why  Pafquier's 
Silence  fhould  caufe  this  to  be  queflioned. 

One  might  make  numberlefs  Reflections  upon  the  Exa- 
mination, Anfwers,  and  Behaviour  of  the  Maid.  But  not 
to  tire  the  Reader's  Patience,  I  fhall  content  my  felf  with 
the  following  Remarks. 

i .  It  is  certain,  Pafquier's  View  in  what  he  has  related  of 
this  Trial,  was,  to  prove  Joan's  Infpiration.  And  there- 
fore, prejudiced  as  he  was,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  curtail 
in  feveral  Places,  the  Queftions  and  Anfwers.  This  mani- 
feftly  appears,  in  that  Feveral  of  the  Anfwers  have  no  Con- 
nexion with  the  Queftions,  nor  with  one  another.  For  In- 
stance, what  fhe  fays  in  her  Anfwer  to  the  fecond  Queftion, 
concerning  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  necetTarily  fuppofes  fome 
other  Queftion,  which  Pafquier  was  pleafed  to  omit. 

2.  It  appears,  that  he  has  pafled  over  in  Silence  fome  of 
the  Anfwers.  For  Example,  it  is  faid  in  the  Summary  of 
Joan's  Confeflion,  that  file  had  boafted  of  feeing  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  yet  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Examination. 

3.  Pafquier  would  not  tranferibe  Joan's  Letter  to  the 
King  of  England,  or  her  Abjuration  :  Papers  however  of 
no  lets  Importance,  than  all  he  has  produced.  Much  more 
unwilling  was  he  to  mention  her  Confeflion  before  file 
died,  that  fhe  was  feduced  or  deceived.  Thefe  Omiflions 
gave  occafion  to  prefumc,  that  Pafquier  fought  in  Joan's 
Trial,  not  fo  much  what  might  be  of  fervice  to  difcover 
the  Truth,  as  what  he  believed  conducive  to  prove  his 
Opinion.  And  indeed,  he  multiplies  Words,  to  draw  from 
Joan's  Anfwers  Confequences  favorable  to  his  Notion ,  and 
to  (hew,  that  her  Predictions  were  fulfilled,  and  her  Afler- 
tions  all  true.  He  labours  chiefly  to  prove,  by  very  weak 
Arguments,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  as  the  Maid 
affirmed,  greatly  beloved  of  God.  Among  other  Reafons, 
he  alledges  this :  That  God  had  blefl'ed  that  Prince  with 
two  illuftrious  Sons,  the  one,  legitimate,  afterwards  King 
of  France,  by  the  Name  of  Lewis  XII,  the  other  Natural, 
namely,  the  great  General,  known  firft  by  the  Name  of 
the  Baftard  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Earl  of 
Duncis  and  Lmgueville .  But  every  one  knows,  this  laft 
was  natural  Brother,  and  not  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
mentioned  by  Joan.  It  is  furprifing  that  a  Man  fo  verfed 
as  Pafquier  in  the  Hiftory  of  France,  fhould  be  guilty  of 
fo  grofs  a  Miftake. 

Having  related  fuch  Fails  concerning  the  Maid,  as 
cannot  be  denied,  fince  they  are  fupported  by  incontestable 
Teftimonies,  nothing  more  remains,  but  to  examine  the 
three  Opinions  upon  this  Affair,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
moft  probable. 

Molt  of  the  French  Writers  maintain,  that  Joan  was 
really  infpired,  and  fent  by  God,  and  found  their  Opi- 
nion upon  thefe  four  principal  Reafons.  The  firft  is,  the 
Poflibility  of  God's  working  fuch  Miracles.  But  this  Point 
may  be  granted  them,  and  yet  they  not  able  to  draw  any 
Inference  from  the  Poflibility,  for  the  Truth  of  the  Fact. 

The  fecond  is,  Joan's  own  Evidence,  grounded  upon  her 
Vifion6  of  Saints  and  Angels.  But  this  is  the  very  Thing 
in  queftion,  and  confequently  cannot  be  urged  as  a  Proof. 

The  third  Reafon  is  taken  from  her  knowing  King 
Charles  in  difguife,  among  his  Courtiers.  This  does  not 
deferve  notice.  Suppofing,  as  a  great  many  believe,  that 
Joan  was  perfuaded  to  act  this  part,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
fhe  might  be  very  well  inftructed  to  know  die  King,  tho' 
file  had  never  feen  him  before. 

The  fourth  is  founded  upon  the  accomplishment  of  her 
Prediction,  of  the  raifing  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans,  and 
the  King's  Coronation,  at  a  time  when  thefe  Events  were 
extremely  improbable.  This  Reafon,  added  to  her  uncom- 
mon Valour  on  all  Occafions,  is  doubtlefs,  the  ftrongeft 
that  can  be  alledged  for  this  Opinion.  However,  the 
Objections  this  Argument  is  liable  to,  very  much  weaken, 
if  not  wholly  deftroy  it. 

Firft,  It  may  be  objected,  it  is  fhe  herfelf,  who  faid 
in  her  Examination,  and  after  the  Event,  that  fhe  had 
foretold  to  the  King,  the  raifing  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans, 
and  his  Coronation.  We  have  obferved,  that  Monjirelet 
does  not  make  her  fpeak  fo  precifely.  He  only  makes 
her  fay  to  the  King  in  general  Terms,  That  Jlie  would 
exalt  his  Dominion,  and  drive  his  Enemies  out  of  the  King- 
dom ;  which  however  fhe  did  not  perform,  fince  the  En- 
glijh  were  not  expelled  out  of  France,  till  above  twenty 
Years  after  her  Death. 

Moreover,  Joan  fays  in  her  Examination,  thefe  two 
Things  Were  revealed  to  her  by  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Margaret.  I  do  not  mean  to  confider  here,  all  the  Ob- 
jections that  may  be  made  to  this  Circumftance.  I  am 
willing  to  fuppofc,  God  reveals  fometimes  to  the  glorified 
Saints  what  is  to  happen  upon  Earth  ;  that  he  commands 
them  to  afliime  a  human  Shape,  to  inform  certain  Per- 
fons  thereof,  and  that  Catherine  and  Alargaret  were  of 
the  Number  of  thole  glorified  Saints,  though  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  Certainty.     But  it  mult  be  owned,  at  leaft, 
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that  God  very  rarely  makes  ufe  of  fuch  means,  and  wlicn 
he  does,  it  is  always  for  his  own  Glory,  or  the  Good  of 
his  Church,  or  in   favour  of  fome   Perfons  very  eminent 
for  their  Holinefs.     Now,  in   the  War  which  was  then 
waging  in    France,  neither   the  Glory  of  God,  nor  the 
Honour  of  Religion,  nor  the  (rood  of  the   Church  were 
directly  concerned  :    And  Charles  VII,  for   whofe  fake, 
according   to  the  Suppofition,  God  did  fo  great  Things, 
was  far  from   being  famous  for   Holinefs  of  Life.     The 
Difpute  between  the  two  Kings,  and  the  two  Parties,  was 
purely  about  Temporal    Concerns.     They  both    profefled 
the  fame  Religion,  and  could  not  tax  one  another  either 
with  Schifm  or  Herefy.     It    does    not   therefore  appear, 
wherein  it  could  be  for  the  Glory  of  God,  or  the  Advan- 
tage of  Religion  or  the  Church,  that  the  Realm  of  France 
fhould  be   governed  by  a  Prince  of  the  Houfc  of  Fa/ois, 
rather  than  by  a  King  of  England,  defcended  by  a  Daugh- 
ter, from  the  Blood  Royal  of  France.     A  Man  may  af- 
firm, as  much  as  he  pleafes,   that  the  Ufurpation  of  the 
Englifh  was  fo  heinous  and  manifeft,  that  God's  Honour 
was  concerned  to  make  them  an  Example  of  his  Jufticc. 
This  is  luppofing  the  Thing  in  queftion.     One  need  onlv 
read  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  Point  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  III,  to  be  fatisfied,  that  the  Suppofition  is  not  fo 
manifeft  as  is  pretended,  but  is  liable  to  great  Difficulties. 
However,  though  it    were  undeniable,    that   the  Englijh 
were  real  Ufurpers,  can  it  be  affirmed,  that  God's  Ho- 
nour is  concerned,    to   punifh   in  an  exemplary  and   fu- 
pernatural  manner,    the  heinous    Injuftices  committed  in 
the   World  ?    How  many  Ufurpations  of  Provinces  and 
Kingdoms   arc  to   be  met  with   in  Hiftory,  without   the 
Intervention  of   a  Miracle    to  punifh  the  Ufurpers  ?    In 
fine,  Charles  VII,  or  his  Succeltbrs  do  not  appear  to  have 
done  Religion   any  Service,     to  make    it  ;prefumed,  that 
God   had  it  in    view,  in  what  he  did  by  Joan's  means. 
Befides    the  French,  in   thofe  Days  were  no>  better  Chri- 
stians,   nor  honelter  Men   than   the  Englijh.     As  for  the 
Perfon  of  King   Charles  VII,    for  whofe  fake,  it  is  pre- 
tended, God   miraculoufly  raifed   up  the  Maid,    all  knew 
him  to  have  been  very  immoral.     To  far  nothing  of  the 
Duke  of   Burgundy's  Murder,  committed  by   his  Order, 
and  in  his  Prcfence,   contrary  to  the   Faith  of  a  Treaty 
ratified  with  an  Oath,  is  it  not  certain,  that  at  the  very 
time  Joan  came  to  him  at  Chinon,  he  lived  in  open  A- 
dultery  with  Agnes  Sorrel,  in  the  Eyes  of  his  whole  Court  ? 
Are  they  Princes  of  this  Charter,  whom  God   ufually 
honours  with  particular  Favours  ?  If  to  all  thefe  Reafons 
be  added  Joan's  Confeflion  before  her  Death,  that  fhe  was 
deceived,  there  will  be  room  to  be  fatisfied,  fhe  was  not 
really  infpired.     But  I  infill  not  on  this  Confeflion,  becaufe 
it  is  a  difputable  Point,  as  being  fupported  only  by  the  Te- 
(timony  of  her  Adverfaries. 

I  come  now  to  the  Opinion  of  the  Englijh,  who  ob- 
ftinately  maintain,  that  Joan  of  Ate  was  a  Witch,  and  act- 
ed only  by  the  Inltigations  of  the  Devil.  I  fhall  only 
briefly  obferve,  that  this  Opinion  is  liable  to  the  very 
fame  Objections  as  the  foregoing,  fince  it  is  no  lefs  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  why,  upon  this  Occafion,  God  fhould 
have  given  fuch  Power  to  the  Devil.  So  whatever  has 
been  faid  concerning  her  Infpiration,  may  be  applied  to  her 
Witchcraft,  and  retorted  upon  the  EngliJIi. 

But  theie  is  a  third  Opinion,  which  is  not  liable  to  fo 
many  Difficulties.  If  it  is  fuppofed,  that  in  King  Charles's 
extreme  Diftrefs,  himfclf,  his  Queen,  Agnes  Sorrel,  or  fome 
one  of  his  Minifters,  invented  this  Contrivance ;  nothing 
will  be  more  eafy  than  to  reconcile  the  Events  with 
fuch  a  Suppofition.  The  Bufinefs  was  to  revive  the  Cou- 
rage of  the  French,  difheartened  by  fo  many  Lones,  and 
perhaps,  of  the  King  himfclf,  who  was  thinking  of  retir- 
ing into  Dauphine.  Is  it  any  wonder,  that  fuch  an  Ar- 
tifice fhould  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe?  This  is  at  leaft  as 
poflible  as  the  Apparitions  of  Saints,  or  as  Witchcraft. 
A  Country  Girl  of  good  Senfe,  (as  there  are  many)  of 
an  undaunted  Courage,  and  who  knew  how  to  ride,  may 
have  been  chofen.  She  may  have  been  taken  from  out 
of  the  Kingdom,  that  (he  might  be  the  lefs  known,  and 
impertinent  Neighbours  not  obftruct,  by  diicovering  her, 
the  Execution  ot  the  Project.  This  being  fuppofed,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  account  for  moft  of  the  Things,  which  appear 
extraordinary  in  the  Maid.  All  the  King  fays  of  her, 
and  the  Secrets  fhe  difclofes,  will  be  only  a  Confequence 
of  the  Cheat.  Thofe  that  are  in  the  Plot  will  not  fail 
to  extol  her,  and  the  reft  will  be  carried  away  by  their 
Authority. 

It  mult  not  however  be  concealed,  that  ftrong  Objec- 
tions may  be  made  to  this  third  Opinion,  which  it  wdl 
Le  proper  to  anfwer. 

The  firft  is,  that  it  is  only  a  Conjecture.  I  own  it : 
But  it  is  a  very  natural  Conjecture  in  a  thing,  where  it 
is  fo  difficult  to  difcover  the  Truth.  The  French  fay, 
fhe  was  infpired  by  God.  This  Notion  is  demonftrated 
to  be  full  of  Difficulties,  and  highly  ipiprobable.  The 
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Englijh  affirm,  fhe  was  a  Witch,  and  afted  by  the  Infti- 
fation  of  the  Devil:  This  is  nolefs  hard  to  conceive.  It 
is  however  certain,  (he  performed  great  Aftions.  What 
remains  therefore,  in  order  to  explain  the  Caufe  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,  but  to  have  recourfe  to  natural  means, 
fince  the  fupernatural  are  fo  doubtful,  not  to  fay  worfe?  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  a  cafe,  where,  if  ever,  Conjecture  is 
to  take  Place. 

The  fecond  Objeftion  is  taken  from  Joan's  uncommon 
Valour,  which  is  reprefented  as  fupernatural.  To  this 
it  may  be  anfvvered,  much  more  was  certainly  afcribed 
to  her  than  fhe  deferved,  as  appears  by  the  Teftimony  ot 
Monjirelat  a  cotemporary  Writer.  A  Man  muft  be  very 
ignorant  of  the  Way  of  the  World,  not  to  know  how  apt 
we  are,  on  fuch  Oceafions,  to  run  into  Exceffes,  and 
how  capable  fuch  a  Subjeft  is  of  Imbellifhment.  It 
does  not  appear,  by  what  MonJlrelet  fays,  That  Joan 
ever  commanded  in  Chief.  If  this  Author  feems  to  fay 
it  in  one  Place,  he  unfays  it  in  another,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  Pallaiies  above-cited.  It  is  true,  the  Generals  car- 
ried her  with  them,  and  placed  her  at  their  Head  to  con- 
firm the  Soldiers  Prepoffeffion.  So,  fhe  had  only  to  fhew 
Refutation  enough  to  keep  always  near  them,  and  fuch  a 
Rcfolution  cannot  be  accounted  Miraculous.  -  And  it  the 
Glory  of  all  the  happy  Succeffes  were  afcribed  to  her,  where 
is  the  wonder,  fince  it  was  for  the  Advantage  of  the  King, 
and  all  his  Adherents? 

The  third  Objection  is  the  ftrongeft,  grounded  upon  the 
accompliihmentofyofftf's  Predictions.  She  told  the  King,fhe 
would  caufe  the  Siege  of  Orleans  to  be  raifed,  and  himfelf 
to  be  crowned  ;  which  fell  out  accordingly.  On  Suppofi- 
tion  therefore,  that  the  whole  was  a  Contrivance,  it  mull 
be  fuppofed  withal,  that  fhe  had  the  Gift  of  Prophecy. 

To  this  Objeftion,  it  may  be  replied  in  the  firft  Place, 
that  the  Allurance,  wherewith  the  French  Hiftorians  have 
advanced,  that  thefe  Predictions  were  before  the  Event, 
is  what  gives  it  the  molt  Strength.  But  it  muft  be  ob- 
served, that  of  the  two  Articles,  namely,  the  'raifing  of  the 
Siege  of  Orleans,  and  the  King's  Coronation  at  Rheims, 
the  firft  only  is  attefted  by  Joan  herfelf  in  her  Examina- 
tion, 'without  any  mention  of  the  Coronation.  In  the 
next  place,  this  fame  Atteftation  comes  after  the  Event ; 
neither  can  it  be  well  proved,  that  when  lbe  waited  on 
the  King,  the  gave  him  any  Allurance  of  raifing  the  Siege 
of  Orients.  As  MonJlrelet  relates  it,  Charles  does  not 
fcem  to  have  relied  on  her  Promifes,  when  he  undertook  to 
fend  a  Conuoy  to'  Orleans.  Monflrelet  fays ,  he  was  re- 
folved  to  fend  a  Convov  to  that  City,  and  that  Joan  defir- 
ed  to  accompany  it,  which  was  granted  her.  Certainly,  if 
that  Delign  had  been  formed  folely  upon  her  Promifes, 
fhe  would  have  had  no  occafion  to  define  to  be  prefent  at 
the  Execution,  fince  in  that  Cafe,  fhe  would  have  been  the 
principal  Aftrefs. 

But  fecor.dly,  though  Joan  had  foretold  what  is  af- 
cribed to  lier,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  be  a 
convincing  Proof.  Upon  fuppofition  that  fhe  was  per- 
fuaded  to  aft  this  Part,  and  had  her  Leffon  given  her 
beforehand,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  make  her 
tell  the  King,  fhe  was  commiffioned  to  raife  the  Siege  of 
Orleans.  This  Siege  was  then  the  Caufe  of  Uneafinefs 
to  the  King  and  the  whole  Court.  It  was  not  known 
which  way  to  fave  that  important  Place,  and  confequently, 
to  give  hopes  of  raifing  the  Siege  was  requifite,  in  order 
to  create  a  Belief  of  Joan's  coming  from  God.  Herein 
nothing  was  hazarded  but  the  Reputation  of  a  Country 
Girl,  which  would  not  have  been  regarded,  had  the  Af- 
fair proved  unfucctfsful.  As  to  the  King's  Coronation,  the 
hopes  of  that  was  likewife  neceffary  to  be  inftilled,  fince 
the  raifing  the  Siege  was  but  a  means  to  attain  the  chief 
End,  which  was  to  eltablifh  the  King  on  the  Throne  of 
his  Anceltors. 

In  the  third  Place,  to  Joan's,  Predictions  a  very  perplex- 
ing; Objeftion  may  be  made.  If  fhe  was  infpired  by  God 
to  foretel  the  future,  how  came  the  to  be  miftaken?  She 
faid,  fhe  would  drive  the  Eiiglijh  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
yet  they  were  not  driven  out  till  above  twenty  Years  after 
her  Death.  She  foretold,  they  would  be  expelled  by  a  great 
Victory  gained  over  them  by  the  French.  Does  not  this 
raife  the  Idea  of  a  bloody  Battle,  and  an  extraordinary  Vic- 
tory ?  But  where  is  this  Victory  to  be  found  after  Joan's 
Death  ?  There  is  only  that  of  Fourmigui,  which  happened 
twenty  Years  after,  and  was,  as  I  obferved,  very  inconfi- 
derable.  She  foretold  likewife  in  her  Examination,  that 
within  feven  \  ears,  the  Englijh  fhould  leave  a  greater  Pledge 
than  that  before  Orleans.  I  don't  underltand  that  Expref- 
fion,  unlefs  it  means  the  Lofs  of  fome  Battle.  But  there 
was  no  Battle  within  that  Term.  Let  us  however  give  the 
Words  the  molt  favorable  Senfe  we  can,  and  underftand 
them,  if  you  pleafe,  ox'  the  Lofs  of  Paris.  But  this  Event 
happened  five  Years  after  the  Prediftion.  Is  it  ufual  for  the 
Holy  Ghoft  to  mark  thus  the  Space  of  feven  Years  inftead 
of  five?  Was  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  forefee  this  Event 
would  happen  in,  five,  than  in  feven,  Years? 


Thus,  all  things  confidered,  let  the  Difficulties  of  the 
third  Opinion  be  compared  with  thofe  that  arife  from  the 
Apparitions  of  Saints  and  Witchcraft,  and  I  imagine,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  lefs  in  this  than  in  the  two  other  Opi- 
nions. 

Befides,  the  Infpiration  of  the  Maid  was  not  fo  gene- 
rally owned  by  the  French  themfelves,  but  that  feveral  que- 
ftioned  it.  The  Conftable  Richemont  being  upon  the  March 
to  join  the  King  before  Baugtnci,  the  King  prepoileffed 
that  he  Was  coming  with  fome  ill  Defign,  refolveil  at  fir  ft 
to  go  and  fight  him.  But  altering  his  Mind,' he  fent  Joan 
to  meet  and  receive  him.  As  foon  as  fhe'faw  him,  fhe 
alighted,  and  embraced  his  Knee:  Whereupon  the  Con- 
ftable faid  thefe  Words  to  her,  which  plainly  (hew  what 
he  thought  of  her :  Joan,  I  am  told  you  defign  to  fight  me. 
I  neither  know  ivho  you  are,  nor  from  whom  you  are  fent, 
whether  from  God  or  the  Devil.  If  you  come  from  G«d,  I 
have  no  reafon  to  fear  you,  for  he  knows  my  Intention  as 
well  as  yours.  If  you  are  from  the  Devil,  I  have  lefs  rea- 
j;n  to  fear,  and  therefore  do  your  bejl  or  your  ivorjl. 

The  Lord  of  Langey,  in  bis  Treatife  of  military  Infti- 
turion,  fays,  that  Joan's  Infpiration  was  like  Numa's  pre- 
tended Converfations  with  the  Nymph  Ege'ria. 

Others  have  affirmed,  fhe  was  perfuaded  to  aft  this 
Part  by  the  Lords  of  the  Court.  Du  Hail/an  was  of  this 
Opinion,  who  even  relates  feveral  Circumftances,  and 
then  adds,  Some  have  taken  it  ill  that  I  fay  this,  and 
put  fhe  French  out  of  conceit  vjith  fo  hoh  and  miraculous 
a  Thing,  by  endeavouring  now  to  turn  it  into  Fal/le.  But 
I  was  willing  to  fay  ii,  becaufe  Time,  which  difcovers  all 
Things,  has  difcove?ea  this  to  be  a  Cheat.  Befides,  it  is  not 
a  Thing  iffhat  Mdme'nt  as  to  be  received  for  an  Article  of 
Faith. 

Pope  Pius  II,  under  the  Name  of  Gobelin  his  Secretary, 
after  relating  the  Story  of  Joan  and  her  Exploits,  adds, 
It  is  very  difficult  to  affirm,  whether  this  ivas  the  TVork  of 
God,  or  the  Invention  of  Man.  Some  think,  the  great  Men 
at  Court  contending  for  the  Command,  fome  one  more  wife 
than  the  rejl  invented  this  Contrivance,  and  perfuaded  Joan 
to  fay  jhe  was  fent  from  God,  that  none  might  fcruple  to 
ferve  under  her. 

In  fine,  there  are  French  Writers  who  have  defamed 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  fiiid,  fhe  was  corrupted  by  Baudricourt, 
or  according  to  others  by  the  Baftard  of  Orleans,  or  by 
Xaintrailles,  and  that  thefe'  three  Lords,  with  the  Duke 
of  Alenfon,  contrived  the  whole  Plot.  Polydore  Virgil  fays, 
when  Joan  found  fhe  was  conderrined,  fhe  pretended  to  be 
with  Child,  and  for  that  reafon  her  Execution  was  delayed 
for  fome  Months.  In  a  word,  among  all  the  Hiftorians 
both  antient  and  modern,  who  have  fpoken  of  the  Maid, 
there  are  no  two  to  be  .'found  that  agree  in  the  Fails 
concerning  her. 

But,  fuppoling  Joan's  Infpiration  to  be  a  human  Inven- 
tion, it  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  whether  the  King  wa- 
in the  Secret,  or  was  himfelf  cheated.  It  may  be  Joan 
herfelf  was  deceived,  by  certain  Means  but  too  frequently 
praftifed.  For  my  part,  I  think  this  Opinion  very  plau- 
lible,  contidering  the  Firmnefs  wherewith  fhe  anfwered  her 
Judges,  when  fhe  muft  have  perceived  her  great  Danger. 
But  after  all,  this  is  only  Conjefture. 

I  conclude  this  Inquiry,  that  Joan's  pretended  Infpiration 
may  juftly  be  deemed  a  Contrivance  to  revive  the  Courage 
of  the  terrified  French.  It  is  true,  the  Projeft  fucceeded 
doubtlefs  beyond  the  Expectation  of  the  Authors.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  very  ftrange,  the  Courage  of  the  French 
Troops  fhould  be  revived,  when  they  thought  to  fiaht 
under  the  particular  Direftion  of  Heaven.  This  is  not  the 
firft  time  that  fuch  Invention  has  produced  the  like  Ef- 
fect. We  meet  with  Inftances  in  the  Hiftories  of  the 
Heathen  Nations.  The  feigned  Apparitions  of  the  Pagan 
Gods  and  Goddeffes,  were  not  certainly  the  immediate 
Works  of  the  Power  of  God,  and  yet,  upon  fome  Oc- 
eafions, they  produced  wonderful  EfFefts. 

Before  I  clofe  this  Subjeft,  I  cannot  help  reflefting  or» 
the  Barbarity  exercifed  upon  Joan.  It  is  not  poffible  to 
give  any  colour  to  this  Injuftice.  As  Joan  w^s  not  a 
Native  of  France,  Henry  could  not  pretend  fhe  was  his 
Subjeft,  and  confequently  could  treat  her  only  as  a  Pri- 
foner  of  War.  Upon  this  Suppofition,  he  could  much 
lefs  punifh  her  for  a  Schifmatick,  Heretick,  or  Witch, 
tho'  fhe  had  been  convifted.  If  the  Rule  which  the  En- 
glijl)  would  then  have  eftablifhed ,  was  once  received, 
every  Prifoner  of  War  would  be  in  danger  of  being  con- 
demned by  his  Enemies  for  forged  Crimes,  and  tacrificed 
to  their  Malice.  Charles  VII  caufed  the  Sentence  to  be 
reverfed  by  other  Judges,  and  Joan's  Honor  to  be  retrieved, 
which  by  feveral  is  alledged  in  proof  of  her  Innocence. 
But  this  is  a  weak  Argument,  fince,  without  llrong  Pre- 
judice, the  laft  Sentence  can  be  no  more  depended  upon 
than  the  firft.  This  was  pailed  by  her  Enemies,  whole 
Intereft  it  was  to  defame  her,  and  the  other  by  her  Friends, 
who  found  their  Glory  and  Advantage  in  proving  her  in- 
nocent. 
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DIVARD  was  proclaimed  the 
5th  of  March,  and  on  the  1  2th  or 
1  3th  of  the  fame  Month,  he  was 
obliged  to  put  himfelf  at  the  Head 
of  his  Army.  Before  his  Depar- 
ture from  London,  a  Tradefman 
was  executed,  for  faying,  he  would 
make  his  Son  Heir  of  the  Crown  ( 1 ). 
Probably,  he  added  fome  con- 
temptuous Words  againft  the  new 
King,  and  expreffed  too  much  Zeal  for  the  Houfe  of 
Lancajler.  However  this  be,  fome  have  confidered  this 
Man's  Execution,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Reign,  as  a  Pre- 
fage  of  the  Blood  which  was  yet  to  be  flied,  in  the  Quarrel 
of  the  two  contending  Houfes. 

Queen  Margaret  had  acted  with  Prudence,  in  not 
hazarding  a  Battle  at  the  Gates  of  London,  and  in  re- 
tiring among  the  northern  People,  who  had  hitherto 
appeared  firmly  attached  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler. 
They  even  gave  her,  upon  this  occafton,  a  fenfible  Mark 
of  their  Affection,  by  ftrengthning  her  Army  with  Re- 
cruits, nay,  whole  Bodies  of  frefh  Troops.  This  was  done 
with  fuch  Expedition,  that  in  a  few  Days  the  Queen  faw 
herfelf  at  the  Head  of  fixty  thoufand  Men,  in  condi- 
tion to  expect  her  Enemy,  or  even  to  march  againft 
him. 

Though  Edward  had  been  proclaimed  at  London,  he 
was  very  fenfible,  that  Ceremony  made  no  great  ad- 
dition to  his  Right,  confidering  how  irregularly  it  was 
performed.  The  Nobles  of  his  Party,  and  the  People  of 
London,  were  not  inverted  with  Power  to  give  the  King- 
dom a  Sovereign:    And  therefore,    lie  could  not   depend 


upon  that  extraordinary  Election,  unlefs  it  was  fupported  1461, 
with  Force.  Henry  VI  had  reigned  thirty  eight  Years, 
acknowledged  for  lawful  King  by  all  the  EngliJI);  and  yet 
this  Right,  which  feemed  fowell  cftaMifhed,  had  not  been 
able  to  maintain  itfelf  againft  a  fuperior  Strength.  It  was 
therefore  eafy  to  fee,  that  Edzvard's  Right,  which  had 
not  greater  Advantages,  would  fublift  no  longer  than 
crowned  with  Succefs.  Matters  ftanding  thus,  the  two 
Parties  were  once  more  to  try  the  way  of  Arms.  Happy 
Both,  if  one  fingle  Battle  could  have  decided  this  bloody 
Quarrel !  Edward  being  young  and  lively,  trufted  to  his 
Courage  and  Fortune.  He  was  likewife  excited  to  venture 
all,  by  the  great  Men  of  his  Party,  who  having  fhewn 
fo  little  regard  for  Henry,  faw  no  fafety  but  in  Victory. 
He  departed  therefore  from  London  a  few  Days  after  being  Halt. 
proclaimed  (2),  and  heading  his  Armv,  marched  toward; 
the  North,  with  a  Refolution  to  go  in  queft  of  Queen  HoUul8fl1, 
Margaret. 

As  foon  as  he  was  come  to  Pontfracl,    he  detached  theft/awn  * 
Lord   Fitz-I 'Falter  (3),    to   fecure   the    PaiTage   of  F)M-*'J'' 
bridge,    upon  the  River  Are,    which  was  neceffarily  to  be  Habington. 
paffed,    in  order  to  join  his  Enemies.     Fitz-IValter  fuc-  Hall, 
ceeded  according  to  the  King's  Defires,  and  ported  himfelf 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  River  with   his  Detachment.     In 
the  mean  time  Henry  and  his  Queen,    who  were  at  Ycrlc, 
hearing  that  Edward  was  marching  with  all  fpeed,  readily 
concluded,    it   was  to  give  them  Battle.     This  was  what 
they  themfelves  earneftly  wifhed,     fir.ee  the  gaining  of  a 
Victory  was  the  only  Means  left   for  their    Reftoration. 
They    made  therefore  the  Duke  of  Simcrfet  General  of 
their  Army,  and  waited  at  York  the  Iffueof  a  Battle,  which 
was  to  determine  their  Fate. 


(t)  Meaning  only,  as  it  is  laid,  his  own  Houfe,  which  had  the  Sign  of  the  Crown.  Rapin,  not  understanding  the  Jelr,  lays,  it  was  for  laying,  bevxuli 
rr..,i-  i  s  S:,:  Prince  of  Wale?.     The  Man's  Name  was  Walter  ffult.r,  a  Grocer  in  Cbeapfide.     Habington,  p.  i.;i. 

(2)  Havrng  with  him,  Join  Mciobray  Duke  o{ Norfolk,  William  NmlltmA  Fauconbridge,  Sir  Jcbn  and  Herry  tatclljfe,  Sir  J  dr.  WcnloeY,  Jcbs  Staf- 
ford, Roger  WolferjUnc,  &c.     oVcw,  p.  4.15. 

(3)  There  was  at  this  time  no  Lord  Fitz-Walter :  For  Waller  Lord  Fitx-Waltcr  died  in  1431;  and  Sir  Jcbn  tt\»c!igr,  Son  of  A/m,  Daughter  of  tht  (aid 
L^rJ  Firz.JVcltcr,  had  not  Summons  to  Parliament  till  the  ill  of  Hnry  VII.  This  Sir  Jsbr.,  or  his  Son,  is  probably  the  i'j.t..',  v,;.E  Rafia,  aid  ether  oi 
w:  HilWans-,  call  by  Anticipatioa  Lord  Fits-Walter,     See  Dugdait'%  Baron.  Vol,  I.  p.  223;  and  Vol.  IJ.  p.  iSj, 
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The  Duke  of  Somerfet  hearing  Edward'  had  fecured  the 
Paflaoe  of  Ferribridgc,  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  with  in- 
tention to  fight ;  and  to  oblige  him  to  do  it  with  Difad- 
vantao-e,  refolved  to  diflodge  Fitz-Wa/ter,  in  order  to  have 
the  River  between  him  and  his  Enemies.  Purfuant  to  this 
Relblution,  the  Lord  Clifford  was  detached  to  recover  the 
Poll  feized  by  Fitz-Walter.  Whether  Fitz-Walter  was 
guilty  of  any  Neglect,  or  was  not  timely  fupported,  he 
could  not  withftand  Clifford's  Attack,  who. drove  his 
Troops  over  the  River  with  great  Slaughter.  Fitz-Wal- 
ter, and  the  Baftard  of  Salisbury  (1),  were  (lain  in  the 
Action. 
■Tit  Earl  f  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  whom  I  have  had  frequent 
vTarwi,ck  '.'  Occalion  to  lpeak  towards  the  end  of  the  late  Reign,  was 
Hal""'  'confidered  as  the  Soul  of  Edward's  Army.  The  King 
Hollingfli.  was  looked  upon  as  a  Valiant  young  Prince,  without  Ex- 
perience, and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  the  real  General. 
Accordingly,  all  Eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  to  fee  by  his 
Countenance  whether  there  was  Reafon  to  hope  or  fear. 
The  News  of  Fitz-Walter's  Defeat  being  brought  to  the 
Earl,  he  feemed  to  be  under  great  Confternation,  dreading, 
this  firft  Check  would  difcourage  the  Army.  He  imme- 
diately ported  to  inform  the  King,  with  an  Emotion,  that 
plainly  difcovered  how  appreheniive  he  was  of  the  Con- 
fequences.  But  withal,  to  fhew  his  Fears  were  not  per- 
fonal,  he  ftabbed  his  Horfe,  and  killing  the  Hilt  of  his 
Sword,  made  like  a  Crofs,  fwore  that  though  the  whole 
Army  fhould  take  to  Flight,  he  would  alone  defend  the 
King's  Caufe. 

Edward  perceiving  the  Earl's  Concern,  judged  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  prevent  the  ill  Effects  it  might  produce  among 
the  Troops.  Inftead  therefore  of  being  alarmed  at  the 
News,  he  made  Proclamation,  that  all  who  defired  it, 
might  depart :  That  he  would  reward  thofe  that  fhould 
do  their  Duty ;  but  there  was  no  favour  to  be  expected 
for  thofe  that  fhould  fly,  during  the  Battle.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  detached  IVilliam  Nevil,  Lord  Fauconbridge,  to 
pals  the  Are  at  CajUeford,  about  three  Miles  from  Ferri- 
bridgc, with  Orders  to  attack  thofe  who  guarded  the 
Poll  lately  loft.  Fauconbridge  executed  his  Orders,  with 
fuch  Secrecy  and  Expedition,  that  he  palled  the  River  at 
Cajilcford,  before  the  Enemies  had  the  leaft  Notice. 
Then  marching  along  the  River,  he  met  Clifford  at  the 
Head  of  a  Body  of  Horfe,  fuddenly  attacked  him,  and  put 
him  to  Rout.  Clifford  was  flain  with  an  Arrow  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Fight,  too  light  a  Punifhment  for  his  in- 
humanity to  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  Brother  of 
Edward,  at  the  Battle  of  Wakefield.  With  him  was 
killed  likewife,  the  Earl  of  Wejlmoreland's  Brother. 
The  Poll:  of  Ferribridge  being  thus  fortunately  recovered, 
Edward,  who  kept  himfelf  ready,  paffed  his  Army  over 
the  River,  and  immediately  marched  in  queft  of  his 
Enemies. 
■TuB.,ttkof  The  two  Armies  met  on  Palm-Sunday (2),  between 
Towton.  Saxton  and  Towton  ( 3 ),  where  they  drew  up.  Henry's 
Army  was  fixty  thoufand  ftrong,  and  Edward's  about 
forty  thoufand  (4).  The  Air  was  darkened  by  the  Snow, 
which  fell  very  thick,  and  was  blown  by  the  Wind  in  the 
Faces  of  the  Lancajlrians.  Thefe  laft  began  the  Fight 
with  a  Volley  of  Arrows,  which  being  difcharged  too  far 
off,  did  no  great  Execution  (5).  Fauconbridge,  who  com- 
manded the  Van  of  Edward's  Army  (6),  difdaining  to 
fight  at  fuch  a  Diftance,  ordered  his  Men  to  lay  by  their 
Bows  and  take  to  their  Swords.  Whereupon,  the  Armies 
approaching  one  another  began  a  furious  Fight,  where- 
in both  Sides  feemed  equally  brave  and  refolute,  to  ex- 
ert their  utmoft  to  gain  the  Victory.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  defcribe  this  terrible  Battle  at  large ;  moft  of 
thofe  that  have  mentioned  it,  not  underftanding  the  Art 
of  War,  have,  inftead  of  reprefenting  the  feveral  Cir- 
cumllances,  given  only  a  confufed  Idea  thereof.  Befides, 
the  two  Armies  are  to  be  confidered,  as  trufting  more 
to  their  Courage,  than  the  Experience  of  their  Ge- 
nerals. It  will  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the  Battle  lafted 
from  Morning  (7)  to  Night ;  and  from  thence,  it 
may  be  judged,  how  obftinately  it  was  fought  on  both 
Sides.  Edward  fignalized  himfelf  by  an  uncommon  Va- 
lour, which  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  maintain  his 
Troops  in  their  Refolution  of  conquering  or  dying  for  his 
j  fake.     At  length,    the  Lancajlriam  began,     towards  the 
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Evening,  to  give  ground,    not  flying,    but  retreating  as    1461, 
they  fought,  and  making  a   ftand   now  and  then,  fo  that 
their   Enemies  could    not  be  entirely  fure  of  the  Victory. 
However,    this  Advantage  encouraging  Edward's  Soldiers 
to  make  frefh  Efforts,  they  fo  prefled   their  Enemies,  that 
at  laft  they    forced    them   to  fly.     Then  it  was  that    a 
dreadful  Slaughter  enfued.     Edward  had,    before  the  Bat-  Hall, 
tie,  made  Proclamation  in   his  Army,    that    no  Quarter  Holliaglh, 
fhould  be  given,    well   knowing,    the  taking  of  Prifoners 
would  but  weaken  his  Army.     The  flying  Troops  fhaped 
their  Courfe  towards  Tadcajler  Bridge,    but  defpairing  to 
reach  it,  becaufe  they  were  fo  hotly  purfued  by  their  Ene- 
mies,   they    turned    afide,    in    order   to   pafs    the    Cock, 
which   runs  into  the  JVlurf,     This  was  done  with  fuch 
Confufion  and  Hurry,  that  the  River  was  immediately  full 
of  thofe  that  were  drowned,  and  who,  in  their  Misfortune, 
ferved  for  a  Bridge   to  their  Companions.     The  Slaughter 
is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great  in  this  Place,  that   the  Wa- 
ters of  the  Whtrf  were  all  dyed   with   the  Blood.     AnA  Number  of 
indeed,     it  is  not  to  be  thought  ftrange,  fince  the  Hiftori— /'"'"• 
ans  affirm,  no  lefs  than  thirty   fix  thoufand  {even  hundreds,^', 
and  feventy  fix   were  killed  in  the  Battle.     Among  the  HoiiingnV. 
Dead,  were  found  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  lVeJl- 
morcland(i),  the  Lords  Dacres  and  ITells,  S\c  John  NeviU, 
and  Andrew  Trollop.     The  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter 
had  the  happinefs  to  efcape.      Thomas  Courtney  Earl  of  De- 
von/hire was  taken.     He  was  at  firft  fpared,  notwithftand- T"'  Earl  of 
ing  the  King's  Orders,  but  it  was  only  to  put  him  to  a  more  D"'°n/n're 
inglorious  Death  on  the  Scaffold.  bebudid. 

An  Italian  Author  (9),  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  thefe  Biondi. 
Civil  Wars,  makes  this  remark  on  the  Battle  of  Towton  ;  P*  6* 
That  if  France  or  Scotland  had  then  invaded  England, 
the  Kingdom  would,  doubtlefs,  have  been  fubdued,  in  its 
weak  Condition,  after  fo  violent  a  Bleeding.  This  might 
have  been  the  Cafe,  and  the  Example  of  France,  which 
in  much  the  fame  Circumftances  was  almoft  entirely  con- 
quered by  Henry  V,  gives  weight  to  this  Reflection.  But 
however,  the  Battles,  fought  before  the  Quarrel  between 
the  two  Houfes  was  decided,  fhew  there  was  ftill  much 
Englijh  Blood  to  be  fhed  before  it  was  poffible  to  give  Eng- 
land a   mortal  Wound. 

After   this  fignal  Victory,    Edward  marched  directly  to  Edward  tola 
York,    perhaps   in  expectation  of  finding  Henry  and  Mar-  J°'1'"  c" 
garet.     But  as  after  the  Lofs  of  the  Battle  they  could  not  Htaifrm 
hope  for  Safety  at  York,    they  chofe  to  retire  to  Berwick,  'be  fruit,  cf 
and  from  thence  fled  for  Refuge  to  Edinburgh.     Upon  his  Y.''*}' 
Arrival  at  York,    Edward  ordered  the  Heads  of  the  Dukesuw. 
his  Father,    and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  be  taken  down,  Hollingih, 
and  thofe  of  the  Earl  of  Devonjhire  and  fome  others,    be- 
headed at  Pontfracl  (10),  to  be  fet  up  in  their  room.     He 
ftayed    fome  time  at  York,  to  take  meafures  for  the  De- 
fence of  the  Borders,    in  cafe  the  Scots  fhould    think  of 
making  an  Incurlion.     But  as  he  perceived,  though  they  had  „„j  return 
fuch  a  Defign,  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  execute  it,     he ''  London, 
believed  there  would  be  no  great  Danger  in  returning  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  the  8th  of  June. 

All  appearing  quiet    in  England  fince   the   Victory   of 'and  prepare, 
Towton,    Edivard  would  no  longer  defer  his  Coronation,  'f»  th  Om- 
which  was  fixed  to  the  20th  of  June  (11).     Whilft   the^'i,"' 
Preparations  were  making,    he  confidered  how   to  guard  stow. 
againft  Scotland,    from   whence    he   forefaw   the  fugitive 
King  and  Queen  might  have  Affiftance.     For  that  pur-  h,  gyaf<u 
pofe,  he  fought  means  to  find  the  Scots  Employment,  that  agaiifi 
fhould  hinder   them  from  meddling  with  their  Neighbours  j^and" 
Affairs.      To  this  he  was  likewife  induced  by  the  Sollicita- 
tions  of  the  Earl  of  Douglafs,    who  had   taken  refuge  in 
England  feveral  Years  fince.      But   for  the  better  Under- 
ftanding how  Matters  then  flood  between  England   and 
Scotland,    it  will  be  neceffary  briefly  to  relate  the  then  Si- 
tuation of  that  Kingdom. 

Scotland  had   been  for  fome  time  rent  with  dangerous  ^;„  ,j- 
Factions,    which  began    with    the    Reign    of  James  II.  Scotland. 
That  Prince  not  being  above   feven  Years  old  when  the  Buchanan. 
King    his  Father  was  murdered,    Archibald  Douglafs  pre- 
tended to  the  Regency,     but  the  States  not  thinking  pro- 
per to  truft  fo  powerful  a  Perfon  with  the  Adminiftration 
of  Affairs,   made  Alexander  Levingjlon  Regent,  and  Wil- 
liam Creighton  Chancellor.     Thefe  two  Barons  immediate- 
ly formed  two  Parties,  which  would  have  divided  all  Scot- 
land,   if  the  Earl  of  Douglafs  had  not  had  a  third,    which 


66. 


(3)   A  fmall  Village  in  York/bin. 


(provided  on 
Arrows,  which 


Hdlir.g- 


(1)  Son  of  Richard  Ne-vill,   Earl  of  Salijbury.     Hall,  fol.  : 

(z)  Which  was  March  29.     Ibid.     Stow,  p.  415. 

(4)  Forty  eight  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  lixty.     Hall,   fol.  186. 

(j)  The  Reafon  of  this  was  :•  Fauambridgt  finding  the  Enemy  was  blinded  by  the  Snow,    ordered  his  Men  to  (hoot  a  Volley  of  Flight  Arrows: 
piirpofe)  and  then  draw  back.     The  Lancajlriam  feeling  the  Arrows,    and  thinking  their  Enemies  were  nearer  than  they  were, 
tell  ihort  fixty  Yards,  and  flicking  in  the  Ground,  did  them  hurt  when  they  came  to  clofe  fight.     Ibid.  _  _ 

(0)  Becaufe  John  Mtr.vbray  Earl  of  Norfolk,  was  fallen  lick.   The  Rcreward  was  commanded  by  Sir  John  Wtnhek,  and  Sir  Jobn  Dynbam.     Ibid, 
ficad,  p.  1297. 

(7)  Nine  o-  Clock.     Ibid.  (8)  Henry  Percy,   and  J  elm  Nev,  II. 

(9)  Sir  Francis  Bicndi,  of  the  Bed-Chambcr  to  King  Charles  I,    writ  a  Hiftory   of  our  old  Civil  Wars,    which   was  trandated  into  Englijh  by  the   tail   ot 
Menmmab.     Folio,  two  Volumes,  London  1641,   104C.     It  is  taken  atmoft  word  for  word  from  Hi.'linjjhead,  and  Sto-w ;  and  extremely  tull  ol  Fault,,  ciic- 

lly  in  the  Names  of  Perfons  and  Places. 

Ql  rather  of  the  Earl  of  Kymc,  and  Sir  William  Hill,  whom  he  caul'ed  to  be  beheaded  at  T.ri.     Ha„,  fol,  187.     Stem,  p.  416. 

'"'j  He  w.is  crowned  on  the  29th.    «?«//,  fol,  1S7.     Stow,  p.  416,     Hollmgjhtad,  p.  1 3 •  S- 

,  balanced 
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1461.  balanced  the  two  firft.  The  Earl  dying  about  two  Years 
after,  William  his  Son  fucceeded  him,  who  ftill  more 
haughty  and  impetuous  than  his  Father,  raifed  great  Dif- 
turbances  in  the  Kingdom.  Sworn  Enemy  of  the  Regent 
and  Chancellor,  he  fhowed  in  all  his  Proceedings  that  he 
was  labouring  the  Deftru&ion  of  both,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
himfelf  upon  their  Ruins.  This  obliged  them  for  their 
Interelf,  to  unite  againft  their  common  Enemy.  Some 
rime  after,  they  found  means  to  draw  him  to  the  Afllmbly 
of  the  States,  upon  the  Aflurance  of  a  Sale-Conduft, 
notwithstanding  which,  they  caufed  his  Head  to  be  ftruck 
off".  Beatrix  his  Daughter  inherited  his  Eftate,  and  ''/tunes 
his  Brother  his  Title.  But  James  died  two  Years  after, 
leaving  William  his  Son  head  of  that  powerful  Family. 

//  'illiam  was  no  lefs  proud  and  ambitious  than  his  Pre- 
deceflbrs.  He  fo  well  gained  the  young  King's  Confidence, 
who  began  to  look  into  his  Affairs,  that  he  became  his  prime 
Minifter  and  Favorite.    When  he  faw  his  Credit  fufficient- 


Pardon,  came   and  offered  him  his  Service  wit!:  a  Body  of     1461: 
chofen  Troops.     James  as  was   before   faid,  was  unlortu- 
nately   killed   at  this  Siege,    and   left    fames  III,  hi*  Son, 
about  feven  Years  ..Id.  for  his  SucceiTor. 

i  he  Death   of   J,  nu    '1,  and  the  tender  Years  of  the 
new  King,  revived  the  Farl  of  Douglafs' s   Hopes  ;  but  a-, 
he  could    not  then   expect  any  Affiftance  from   England, 
by  reafon  of  the  Civil  War  which  raged  in  that  Kin 
dom,     was    obliged    to  wait  till    Affairs"  were    in  anotl 
Situation.      He   believed  the  favorable   juncture,   be   < 
ted,   was  at  length  come,  after  Edward's  Victory  at  Tow- 
ton.      Wherefore,  applying  himfelf  to  to  th.it  P;;nce,   v.  |  , 
feemed   firmly  fettled  in  the  Throne,  lie  intimated  to  him, 
that  by  means  of  his  Friends  in  Scotland,  it  would  I 
eafy   for   the  Engli/h    to  conquer    tint  Kir  rdom.      Edward 
had   no  Inclination,  in    his  prefent  Circuml  ,    to  ul 

dertake   fo  difficult  a  Task.     However,    to  find    the  Sa 
Employment,  and    hinder  them  from  afliiling    Henry,    he 
ly   eftablifhed,   lie   attacked   the   two  Heads  of  the  oppoiite     embraced  the  Oppoi  (unity  offered  him  by  the  Earl  of  Do    r- 
Factions,  and  forced  Lcvingjhn  to  retire  from  Coun.      He     laps,    in  hopes  of  kindling  a  Cavil    War  in  Scotland.     Si  ,   ' 
met  with  ftronger  Oppolition  from  Creighton.     But  how-     Douglafs  alluring  him,  the  Earl  of  Rofst  Donald  his  Bro     " 
ever  this  be,  he  fo  abufed  his  Power,  and  acted  fo  arbitra-     ther,  and  Donald's  Son,  weredifpofed  to  rife  againft  the  Kii  g 
lily,  that  he  put  People  to  Death,  not'  only   by   his  own     of  Scotland,  he  gave  him  a  full  Power  to  treat  with  theiri. 
Authority,    but   even   contrary   to   the  King's   Will.     In  W  hilft    Douglafs  was  negotiating   this    Affair   with    thi    I 

fhort,     James  II,     blinded  by   his  Affection  for   the  Earl,     Earl  of  Rojs,  Edward  was  crowned  at  Weftminjier  vvilh  ", 
was  not  content  with  forgiving  all  his  ExcefTes,  but  more-     the   ufual  Solemnities  (4). 

Though    Queen  Margaret  was   out   of   the    Kingdom,  ; 
fhe  gave  the  new   King  great  Uneafincfs.     He  was  jufi) ,  * 
apprehenfive,  the  Succours  of  the  S,  ts  would  enable   her  i£ 
to  make  a  frefh  Attempt  upon  his  Crown.     So,  in  order  4;r 
to  obftruct   her  Defigns,  he  propofed  a  Truce  to  the  Re- 
gents of  Scotland.     That  Kingdom  was  then  divided  into 
two   Parties,     formed    on    the    account   of  the    Recency. 
Mary  de  Gelders,  the  King's  Mother,  was  at  the  Head  of 
the  firft,    and   the  Earl  ot  Angus,  of  the  fecond.     They 
both  claimed  the  Regency,  but  the  States,  to  difoblige  nei- 
ther, nominated  two  Regents  of  each  Party,    and  petition- 
ed  the   Queen,     to  be    contented    with  the    Care   of  her 
Children's  Education.     Thus  the  two  Factions   Hill  fub- 
fifted,    becaufe   it   was  not   pofiible  to   facisfy   both.     The 
Affairs  of  Scotland  being  in  this  Situation,  when    Edward 
propofed  the  Truce,  the  Regents    rcfolvcd    to  confe.it   to 
it,  and  even   fent   Ambafladors  to   treat   with    him.     But  Ma 
Queen  Margaret,  who  was  then  at  Edinburgh,  perceiving  h 
how   prejudicial  this  Truce  would  be  to  her,    found  means  St  .. 
to  break  Edward's  Meafures,  by  furrendering  Berwick   to 
the    Scots    (;),      and     concluding     a    .Marr;  re    between 
Prince   Edward  her  Son,  and   Margaret  Sifter    cf   K 
''James.     Whereupon  the   Negotiation  of  the  Truce   . 
entirely  broke  off. 

Whilft  Margaret   was   employed    in  gaining   the  Scott  TtxPat'.a. 
to  her  Interelf,   Edward  called   a  Parliament  at   '.'  .   ■  ■ 


over,  made  him  his  Lieutenant-General  of  the  whole 
Kingdom.  Probably,  this  high  Promotion  infpired  the 
Earl  of  Douglafs  with  two  ambitious  Projects.  Without 
laving  any  thing  to  the  King,  he  took  a  Journey  into 
England,  where  it  was  known  he  privately  conferred  with 
Henry  VI's  Mihifters.  This  Proceeding  gave  his  Ene- 
mies, what  they  had  lflhg  fought,  an  Opportunity  to  ruin 
him  in  the  King's  Favour.  They  inftilled  into  him  fo 
many  Sufpicions  and  Fears,  that  in  order  to  hinder  the 
Earl  from  executing  his  pretended  Defigns,  he  removed 
him  from  all  his  Polls,  not  daring  perhaps  to  attempt  to 
punifh  him  more  rigoroufly.  At  the  fame  time  he  gave 
the  Administration  of  Affairs  to  the  Earl  of  the  Or- 
cades  ( 1 ),  mortal  Enemy  of  Douglafs,  and  refiored  the 
Seals  to  William  Creighion. 

The  Earl  imaged  to  fee  his  Enemies  triumph,  formed 
a  League  againft  them,  and  brought  the  Kingdom  to  the 
very  Brink  of  Deftruclion.  In  a  word  he  committed  fo 
many  Outrages  and  Violences,  that  the  King  juftly  pro- 
voked with  him,  refolved  to  be  freed  from  a  Subject  who 
created  him  fo  much  Uneafincfs.  But  as  he  was  fenfible 
he  could  not  openly  execute  this  Delign,  he  had  recourfe 
to  Policy.  By  means  of  fomc  of  his  Friends,  he  put  him 
in  hopes  of  being  reftored  to  Favour  upon  the  fame  foot 
as  before.  Then  fending  for  him  to  Court,  upon  a  Safe- 
Conduft  figned  with  his  own  hand,  he  carried  him  alone 


into  his  Clofet,    and   ftabbed  him   with  a  Dagger.     This    Jler  (t>),     to  confirm   the  Revolution,    which    had    ph 


Deed,  though  violent  and  irregular,  was  approved  by  the 
States,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  declared  James,  Brother 
and  Heir  of  the  deceafed,  with  the  reft  of  his  Brothers, 
Enemies   of  their  Country. 

Jan.es,  the  new  Earl  of  Douglafs,  thinking  onlv  of  re- 
venging his  Brother's  Death,  and   fupporting  the  Credit  of     from  venturing  to  difpute  his  Right.     Several  foreijoino-  In- 


E- 


him  on  the  Throne.     It  is  eafy  to  conceive,   that  in  fui  . 
a   Juncture,  the  Parliament  did  not  want   much   Si 
tion,   to  confirm  whatever  had   been  done  in  favour  of  Ed-  \ 
ward.      How   irregular   feever   his   Election   might  he,  he 
was   victorious  ;    that  was  fufficient  to  hinder   .  n      Perfon 


Aft.  Pub. 
XI.  p.  474 


his  Family,  raifed  a  Civil  War  in  the  Kingdom.  Du- 
ring which,  the  King  beiieging  one  of  his  Places,  Doug- 
lafs  was  preparing  to  relieve  it,  but  was  fuddenly  forfaken 
by  all  his  Friends,  and  forced  to  fly  for  Refuge  into  Eng- 
land. Some  time  after,  he  entered  the  County  of  Anan- 
dale  with  fome  Troops,  and  being  defeated,  was  once 
more  forced  to  fly  his  Country.  George  Earl  of  Or- 
rr.ond  (2),  one  of  his  Brothers,  was  taken  and  beheaded. 
Thefe  Misforlunes  were  not  capable  of  difcouraging  the 
rebellious  Earl.     He   gained   the  Earl  of  Rofs  Lord  of  the 


ftances  demonilrate,  that  the  Parliaments  of  England  ne- 
ver attempted  to  fwerve  from  that  wholfomi  Principle,  ef 
declaring  for  the  ftrongeft  ;  and  what  we  ihall  fee  in  the 
Sequel  of  this  very  Reign,  will  fiill  farther  confirm  it. 
Purfuant  to  this  Maxim,    the  Parliament  approved  ci   .  ; 

ward's  Coronation,    confirmed  his  Title,    and  repealed   all  ';', 
the    Adfs  made  in   the  late  Reign,    againft   the  Heu:e   of 
York.     Henry  VI,    after  a  thirty-eight  Years  Reign,    \\ 
deemed  an  Ufurper,    and   all  he  had   done,  whillt  0:1   the  , 
Throne,   annulled,  as  wanting  a  lawful  Author!:-,-,    and  as  sutuio. 


Ifles,   Donald  his  Brother  (3),  and  the  reft  of  that  Family,     being  of  no   Force,     till   confirmed     by   the    new   Parlia 


and  perfwaded  them  to  take  arms  againft  the  King.  Then 
they  entered  together  the  County  of  Merch,  and  ravaged 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  when  Douglafs  was 
preparing  to  purfue  his  Progrefs,  the  Earl  of  Rofs  re- 
penting of  his  Fault,  defertcd  him,  and  went  and  caff, 
himfelf  upon  the  King's  Mercy.  The  King  gave  him 
hopes  of  a  Pardon,  on  condition  he  would  merit  it  by  his 
Services.  Douglafs  unwilling  to  follow  this  Example,  once 
more   retired   into  England. 


ment 


Thus  the   People's  Credulity  was  abt-fsd,  and 


they   were   made  to  believe,  that   what   had  been  juft 
fixty  Years,  was  become  unjuir,    by   a  contingent  Event, 
I  mean,  by  Edward's  Victory  at  Towion. 

During    this   Seffion   of  Parliament,     the  King   created  ,-,      .     , 
George  his  eldeft  Brother,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  A. 
his  younger  Brother,  Duke  of  GloceJler.     'Fhe  Lord  Fau-  Act-  lub- 
eonbridge  was  made   Earl   of  Kent.      Henry  Bo-archie;;    the  £  j 
King's  Uncle    by   the   Mother's  Side  (8),    was  honoured       ... 
Thefe  Commotions  being  appeafed  by  the  Earl  of  Rofs's     with   the   Title  of  Earl   of  Ejj'cx,    and   John   Nevil,    the 
Submiffion,  and  Douglafs  Retreat,  James  II,  at  the  Duke     Earl  of  Warwick's  Brother,  was  made  Lord  J 
of  Tori's   Sollicitation,    belieged   Roxburrough.     The   Earl         Though   the  Earl  of  Devon/hire,    and  fome  others,  had  .„    _    . 
of  Rofs,  willing   to  render  himfelf   worthy  of  the   King's     been  beheaded  at  York,  thefe  Victims  feemed  not  fufficient  oxfti 

*.-.-  Set  it 
(J)   miUam    Smclare.  * 

(z)  Buchanan  gives  him  no   Title,   and    fays,  Archibald  Ear!  of  Murray,    another   Brother,    was  flain   on  the  Spot.    Genge    DurSar  was    Earl  of  V 
Oimcfid.     Bucban.  1.  XL 

(3)  Donald   Ballngb.     Rymer'i   Feed.   Tom.    II.   p.   474. 

(4)  On  Jur.e  19,  as  is  faid  above.     See  Hail,  fbl.  189.  (5)  On  April  Z5.     St?w,  p.  416. 

(6)  Which   met  there  JVcvemb.  4.     Cctttm's  Abridg,  p.  669. 

(7)  The  following  Perfons  were  then  attainted  ;  King  Henry  VI,  Queen  Margaret,  Edward  Prince  of  JValm,  Henry  Duke  of  S-.Kerfet,  Henry  Ejrl 
of  Northumberland,  TbmuU  Ciuitmy  Earl  of  Devmjbire ,  Tbcmat  Lord  Roes.  Henry  Duke  of  Exeter,  William  \  ...  lint  Beaumont,  JvfPir  E^ri  .t 
Pembroke,  .Jama   Butler   E31I   of  IFlI'jbtre,  Robert  Lord    Hunger  ford,     Jcbr.  Forrefiue,  Efc;;  and  many  others.     Celt  »'i   Abridg.    p.   6;o,   671". 

(8)  He  matiud   IJubtlla,  the  King's  Aunt,  Sifter  to  the  late  Duke  ot  Tori,   the   King's   Fatc.-r.     Dugdele't  S*r.r..    Vjl.  U-  a.  n$. 
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to  atone  for   the  Blood   of  the  Friends  of  the   Houfe  of 
Yuri,  fhed  by  the  Queen  on  the  Scaffold.     To  the  King's 
Policy,  Fear,  or  Refentment  were  likewife  to  be  facrificed 
John  de  Fere  Earl  of  Oxford,    and  Aubery  his  eldeft  Son, 
who  were  publickly  beheaded  ( I ). 
Difrofitunif     After  Edward  had  thus  fettled  his   domefticlc,  he  feri- 
/•"«"         oufly  thought  of  the   foreign  Affairs.     The  Kingdom    was 
mar'diT"    actually  in  War  with  France,  Scotland,  Bretagne,  and   the 
England.       Low-Countries.     There  was  equal   Danger  from   all  thefe 
Quarters.     If  thefe    States  had   all  joined  againft  him,    it 
\  would  have  been   very  difficult   for  Edward   to  withftand 

their  Forces,  confidering   his   prefent  Situation,    and  little 
Of  the  King  Dependence  upon  the  Affiftance  of  his  Subjects.     Happily 
if  France.     for  him,  France  had  a   new  King   who   never  thought  of 
conquering  England.     I  mean,  Lewis  XI,  who  was  whol- 
ly intent  upon  the  Project  of  rendering   himfelf  abfolute 
in   his  own  Kingdom,  and   humbling   the  great  Men,    a- 
mong  whom  the  Dukes  of   Burgundy  and  Bretagne  were 
the  principal.     It  is  true,    his  Defigns  had  not  yet  been 
difclofed.     But  what  he  was  meditating,   was  more  than 
fufficient  to  hinder  him  from  renewing  the  War  with  the 
Of  tb:  Dukt  Englijh.     The  Duke   of  Bretagne  took    care    not    to    Mir 
"/Brccgne,  alone  in  a  War  againft  Edward,  which   could  not  but  be 
and Burgun-  to  him,  upon  all  accounts,    very   prejudicial.     As   for  the 
d>'-  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  fame  Reafons  that  made   him  de- 

firous  of  a  Truce  with  England,  ftill  fubfifted.  Befides, 
he  faw  plainly,  it  was  againft  his  Intereft  to  unite  with 
France  and  Bretagne,  in  order  to  weaken  England,  and 
much  more,  to  maintain  alone  a  War,  which  muft  be 
very  deftru&ive  to  the  Trade  of  his  Subjects.  Indeed  his 
Inclination  led  him  to  fepport  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  ra- 
ther than  That  of  York,  becaufe  of  his  Marriage  with 
Ifabella  of  Portugal,  a  near  Relation  of  Henry  VI.  But 
Reafons  taken  from  the  Inclinations  of  Princes,  do  not  al- 
ways prevail  above  thofe  of  Politicks.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Character  of  Lew- 
is XI,  and  confequently  faw,  he  ought  to  guard  againft 
him,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  render  him  more  power- 
ful by  the  weakening  of  England.  So,  contenting  him- 
felf with  wifhing  well  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter,  with- 
out giving  it  any  Affiftance,  he  judged  it  for  his  Intereft, 
to  live  in  a  good  Underftanding  with  Edivard  IV,  whom 
he  perceived  to  be  firmly  eftablifhed,  without  any  likeli- 
Art.  P*h.  hood  of  being  dethroned.  To  that  end,  he  fent  Am- 
xi.  p-473-  bafTadors  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  AccefTion  to  the 
Crown,  and  withal,  to  demand  Satisfaction  for  certain 
Outrages,  committed  by  the  Englijh  contrary  to  the  Truce. 
Edward  gladly  anfwered  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Ad- 
vances, and  immediately  appointed  Commiffioners,  to  exa- 
mine the  Breaches  of  the  Truce  complained  of  by  that 
Prince.  His  Affairs  would  not  allow  him  to  be  haughty 
to  any  of  the  Princes  his  Neighbours,  and  ftill  lefs,  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  very  powerful,  and  allied 
to  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler. 
Dtffofition  There  was  only  Scotland  left  which  could  create  the 
•/Scotland.  King  any  Uneafinefs.  He  knew,  Alargaret  had  delivered 
Berwick  to  the  Scots,  and  contracted  the  Prince  her  Son 
to  King  James's  Sifter.  He  could  not  therefore  queftion 
M-ugaret  but  that  fhe  expected  the  Affiftance  of  that  Kingdom.  Mean 
£■■""•"''<'■  while,  the  Queen  having  fettled  her  Affairs  in  Scotland, 
Lewis  XI.  na^  'e'c  there  the  King  her  Husband  with  the  Prince  her 
Son,  and  was  gone  into  France.  The  Defign  of  this 
Journey  was  to  defire  Aid  of  Lewis  XI.  But  he  was  not 
of  a  Character  to  ingage  in  an  Enterprize  which  he  did 
not  perceive  to  be  very  advantagious.  He  gave  however 
the  fugitive  Princefs,  as  being  his  near  Relation,  hopes  of 
Affiftance.  But  being  unwilling  to  break  entirely  with 
Edward,  he  was  contented  with  making  Proclamation, 
that  all  the  Friends  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler  fhould  be  well 
receiv'd  in  his  Dominions,  and  the  Adherents  of  the  Houfe 
ot   York  not  admitted.  (2) 

Edward  did  not  doubt  that  Margaret  would  contrive 
fome  frefh  Enterprife.  Her  Voyage  to  France,  and  efpe- 
'/ruty  with  cially  the  late  Alliance  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  were 
Ear.  0/  too  plain  indications.  So,  thinking  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
try  to  break  her  meafures  by  a  Truce  with  Scotland,  to 
which  the  Scots  daily  raifed  frefh  Obftacles,  he  refolved  to 
renew  his  Negotiation  with  the  Earl  of  Rofs.  In  all  Ap- 
pearance, the  Earl  of  Douglafs  had  already  prepared  that 
Lord  to  take  arms  ;    the  Terms  only   were  to  be  fettled. 
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To  conclude  this  Affair,  which  Edward  hoped  would  turn      1462. 
to   his  advantage,    he  impowered  the  Biftiop  of    Durham,  Acl  Wul- 
the  Earl  of  Worccjler,    and  others,  to  make  in  his  Name  a  *J*  F'  *3 
Treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Rofs,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  Subftance  of  the  Treaty  was, 

That  John  Earl  of  Rofs,  Lord  of  the  Ifles  (3)  Donald 
Balagb,  his  Brother,  and  John  of  the  Ifles,  Son  of  Donald, 
fhould  do  Homage  to  King  Edward. 

That  they  fhould  never  acknowledge  any  other  King 
of  England,  but  Edward  or  his  Succellbrs  defcended  from 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence. 

That  they  fhould  be  always  ready  to  ferve  him  in  all  his 
Wars  with  Scotland,  or  with  the  Scots  in  Ireland. 

That  in  Time  of  Peace  the  Earl  of  Rofs  fhould  have 
a  yearly  Penfion  of  a  Hundred  Marks  Sterling,  Donald  one 
of  twenty  pound,  and  John  his  Son  one  of  Ten  Pound; 
and  that  thefe  Penfions  fhould  be  doubled  in  Time  of 
War  (4),  during  actual  Service. 

That  in  cafe  Scotland  fhould  be  conquered  by  the  Arms 
of  Edward,  and  with  their  Affiftance,  the  King  fhould  in- 
vert them  with  all  the  Ifles  beyond  the  Sea  of  Scotland,  to 
be  equally  divided  among  them. 

That  James  Earl  of  Douglafs  fhould  likewife  be  inverted 
with  all  the  Lands  formerly  held  by  him  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,  from  the  North-Sea  to  England. 

Laftly,  That  Edward  fhould  make  neither  Peace  nor 
Truce  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  without  including  them 
if  they  defired  it. 

As  this  Treaty  is  mentioned  by  no  Englijh  Hiftorian, 
probably  it  lay  concealed  among  the  Records  of  England,  till 
it  was  inferted  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ads.  In- 
deed, it  was  of  little  moment  fince  it  was  not  executed. 
Edward  had  too  many  affairs  upon  his  Hands  to  think  of 
the  Conqueft  of  Scotland  ;  his  fole  View  was  to  make  ufe 
of  the  Earls  of  Douglafs  and  Rofs  to  raife  Difturbances  in 
that  Kingdom.  But 'tis  likely,  the  Earl  of  Douglafs.  Mea- 
fures were  not  very  juft,  fince  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  fpeaks 
of  no  Inferred} ion  at  this  Time. 

The  reft  of  the  Year  1462  was  quiet  enough,  the 
Storm  which  was  gathering  not  being  yet  ready  to  break. 

Pope  Pius  II  believing  Edward  fefficiently  eftablifhed  in  „.    „ 

.       „!,.  ..."  ,  TJ  ,  .     Pius  II  can- 

the  I  hrone,    writ  him  a  congratulatory   Letter    upon  his  g,atuUtn 
coming  to  the  Crown,    in  Anlwer  to  one  fent  him  by  the  Edward. 
King  to  notify  him  of  it.     The  Pope  expreffed  himfelf  fo,  £f  '  Puj' 
that  it  appeared  he  referved  the  Liberty  of  retracting  if  there 
was  Occafion,  fince  his  Approbation  was  founded  only  up- 
on the  Proofs  Edward  himfelf  had  given  him  of  his  Title, 
whereby  he  made  it  conditional. 

The  Duke  of  Exeter  who  had  married  Edivard's  Sifter,  Exeter's 
having  followed  Henry  into  Scotland,    the   King    gave   the  Landt  given 
Confiscation  of  his  Eftate  to  his  Duchefs,    who  chofe  rather  '^"Duck- 
to  remain  with  the  King  her  Brother,  than  follow  the  For-  £w,  siJUt 
tune  of  her  Husband.  lb.  p.  489, 

The  Lord  Fauconbridge,  a  zealous  Friend  of  the  Houfe  *9°' 
York,  who  was   created   in  Parliament  Earl  of   Kent,    was 
made   High-Admiral  of  England  about   the  End    of  this 
Year. 

All  being  quiet  in  the  Kingdom,    and  no  appearance  of  The  Duke  of 
any   frefh  Attempt  againft  Edward,    the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  'omeifet 
and  Ralph  Percy,    the  Earl  of  Northumberland 's   Brother  h^'" 
came  and  threw  themfelves   upon  the  King's  Mercy,  who 
generoufly  granted  them  a  Pardon. 

Hiftorians  affirm,    that  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Year,  the  Pretended 
Englijh  Fleet  made  an  expedition  into  Bretagne  and  the  Ifie  E*t'4><"* 

r    n  ■  1  •  i  1  1         r.  i  i         r,  "f  the   Eng- 

of  Ree,  mentioned   neither  by  the  trench  nor  the  Breions.  filb  ,•„,„ 
And  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  could  induce  Edward  Bretagne 
wantonly  to  renew  the  War,  at  a  Juncture  when  he  fhould  VldJ""rl€' 
have  thought  himfelf  very  happy   in  being  left  unmolefted.  ^0K4  " 
Nay  it  appears  in  the  Collcilion  of  the  Publick  Ails,  that  , 

he  was  not  without  Fear  of  an  Infurrection  of  the  Lancaf-  cmctjBtmtt 
trians.     At  leaft  it  feems,   to  this  only   can  be  afcrib'd  his  ttt  Clergy. 
care  to  gain  the  Clergy  to  his  interefts,    by  granting  them  a  £ft.  Pub. 
Favour,  none  of  his  Predeceffors  had  ever  willingly  granted  ;        p' 
namely,  that  for  the  future  all  Eccleiialtical  Perfons  indicted 
for  any  Crime,  fhould  be  tried  in  the  Ecclefiafticai  Court, 
without  the  Interpofition  of  the  King's  Judges  upon  any 
pretence  whatfoever.     By  this  fame  Patent,  he  fcreened  the 
Clergy  from  the  Penalties  of  the  Statutes   of   Provijhs  and 


(1)  And  a!lj  Sir  Thmai  Tudenbam  Kn:ght,  William  Tyrri/,  and  Walter  Montgomery  Efiiuires.  The  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Somerfet,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  more,  were  attainted.  This  John  de  Vert,  is  laid  to  have  difputed  in  a  former  Parliament  the  Ctueftion  about  the  Precedency  of 
Tempral  anj  Spiritual  Barons  (a  bold  Attempt  in  thofe  Days )  and  by  his  Arguments  carried  it  for  the  Lords  Temporal.  Stow,  p.  416.  Hd- 
lingjb.  p-   1  3 1 3 . 

1 2)  This  Year,  in  the  Harveit-feafon,  King  Edward  took  a  Progrefs  through  feveral  parts  of  England;  nr.mely,  to  Canterbury,  Sandwich,  and  Co 
along  the  Sea-coaft   to  Southampton,  and.  from  thence    into    the    Marches    of  fValct,   and    to  Brtjlol.     Stow,  p-  416. 

;v  The  weirern  Illes,  called  by  the  Inhabitants  Inch  Gall  j  by  a  Writer  of  the  latt  Age,  Hebrides  ;  by  the  Antients,  Beteorica,  Jmhadel,  Leueadet, 
titeiudei,  commonly  thought  fo  be  lorty  four  in  Number,  but  are  really  more.  Among  them  is  Jena,  which  Bede  calls  Hy  or  nu,  given  to  the  Sctcb 
Monks  by  the  Ptets,  for  preaching  the  Golpel  amonglt  them.  Here  Hands  a  Monastery  laraous  for  the  Burial  of  (he  Kings  of  Scotland.  The  In- 
habitants of  thefe  Illes  fpeak  the  Irijh  Language,  and  retain  the  Cuftoms,  CSV.  of  the  antient  Sects,  as  the  Highlanders  do.  They  aie  enjoyed  at 
prelent  by  the  Mac-Ccnelit,  who  derive  themielves  fiom  this  Donald,  who  took  the  Title  of  King  of  tbe  IJet,  and  ravaged  Scotland  in  a  cruel  manner. 
^4.)    That  of  the  Earl  ot  Rofs    to  be  two  hundred  Pounds.     Fyrner1  s  Ford.  Tom.  11.  p-  485. 

(5;  In  which  were  the  Lords  Audky  and   Clinton,  Sir    'John  Howard,  Sit   Richard  tPalgrai/c,   aid  others,  t»  the  Number  of  ten  U.ouknd.     Hcllingjk. 
r     1 3 1 3.     Stow,  g.  41G. 
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Praemunire,  pafled   in  the  1 6th   Year  of  Richard  11.     He     Places  were  cafily  taken,  and   the   commanding   Officer;     146-, 
pretended,  he  was  induced  to  this  Conceffion  from  his  great     punifhed.     Alnwick.,  where  a  Frenchman  commaiuled  with 
Zeal  for  Religion,  his  Dread  of  the  Excommunications  de-     fome  Troops  of  his  Nation,  held  out  till  the  Earl  of  A:- 
creed  by  the  Holy  Canons,  and  his  Belief  that  all  the  Cala-     gus  came  to  its   Relief  with  a  Body  of  Scotch  Troop."  (10). 
mities  with  which  England  had  been  for  fome  Time  afflicted,     But    the    Earl   could  do    no    more    tlian    draw    out    the 

Garnfon,     probably    by    a    Treaty    with    the    Benegcr^, 

though  Buchanan  fays  otherwife. 

Edward  being  arrived  at  London,  ordered   two   Patents  Montagm ; 

to  be  drawn  under  (he  Great  Seal,  to   reward    the  Lord  *■''""* 


were  the  juft  Judgments  of  God  for  the  difregard  fhown 
to  his  Miniftcrs.  But,  very  probably  he  was  led  by  quite 
another  Motive,  to  break  fo  many  Statutes,  which  the  Par- 
liaments had  deemed  neccflary  to  check  the  Growth  of  the 
Clergy's  Power. 

About  the  end  of  this  Year,  the  Truce  of  Com- 
merce between  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Do- 
minions, was  prolonged  for  fome  time  (1). 

Mean  while,  Edward  hearing  that  Preparations  were 
Edward. alls  privately  making  in  Scotland,  and  probably  againft  him, 
Kali  of  called  upon  the  Earl  of  Rof;  to  perform  his  Promife ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  appointed  Commiflioners,  who  were 
ordered  to  receive  his  Oath.  But  the  Earl,  who  had  his 
Spies  in  England,  not  feeing  that  Edward  was  really  pre- 
paring to  fupport  him,  did  not  think  proper  to  begin,  for 
fear  of    being  deferted. 

It  was  not  without  Reafon,  that  Edward  dreaded  a 
Storm  from    the  North.     Prefently  after,   Queen  Marga- 
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Montague  and   Sir  William  Herbert,  with  the  Dignity   he  and  Herbert 
conferred  on  them.     The  firft  had  done  him  a  great  Scr-  Barltf 
vice  in  his   two  late  Victories.     The  other  had  all  along  ^■^■"ki' 
diftinguifhed     himfelf  by   an    extraordinary  Zeal  for  the  Ha'-]." 
Houfe    of   York.     So,    being    pleafed    to  give    them  both StJW- 
Marks  of  his  Gratitude,    he  created  the   former    Earl    of 
Northumberland,  and    the  latter  Earl   of  Pembroke  ;   Henry 
Percy,  and  Jafper  Tudor,  who    bore    thefe  Title-,  having 
forfeited    them   by  adhering   to  King   Henry.      But   Per^y 
fubmitting  afterwards  to  the  King,  and  obtaining  his  Par- 
don, Montague   willingly  refigned  him  the  Title    of  Earl 
of    Northumberland,    for    that  of   Marquifs    of  Montague. 
As  for  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Pembroke,  care  muff  be  taken 
not  to  confound  the  two  Lords  that  bore  it  ;  namely,   Jaf- 


tkc  Nirrb 


ret  having  obtained  of  the  King  of    France,    an  Aid  of    per  Tudor  Half-Brother  of  Henry  VI,  and   William  Hir- 


Biondi. 

Habington 

Hail. 


and  is  for- 
ced to  jit  to 

Berwick. 


0/ England ;  five  hundred  Men,  with  the  Promife  of  a  greater,  em- 
barked to  make  a  Defcent  into  England.  As  fhe  hoped, 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Counties  would  take 
Arms  in  her  favor,  fhe  landed  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Tine. 
But  flic  found  there  a  Body  of  Englijh  Troops,  who 
forced  her  to  re-embark  with  Precipitation.  A  few  Hours 
after,  her  Ship  being  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  Fleet 
by  a  Storm,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  having  en- 
tered the  Tweed,  fire  at  laft  landed  at  Berwick.  The 
relt  of  the  Ships  were  driven  towards  Bamburgh,  where 
the  French  would  have  landed  ;  but  the  Baftard  Ogle  (2), 
who  was  in  thofe  Parts,  having  hindered  their  Defcent, 
they  retired  to  the  little  Ifle  of  Lindisfarn  ;  for  the  Wea- 
ther would  not  furlcr  them  to  put  to  Sea.  Thither  Ogle 
followed  them,  and  attacking  them  flew  part,  and  took 
four  hundred  Prifoners.  Their  Leader  (3)  was  the  only 
Perfon,  that  found  means  to  efcape  in  a  Fifher-boat  to 
Berwick. 

Edward,  ipon  receiving  this  news,  eafily  perceived, 
Margarc  ■■>  fecure  of  the  Affiftanre  of  the  Scots,  and 
would  narch  into  England.      1  his   fear  caufing  him 

feriouf  .  attend  to  his  Affairs,  he  difpatched  the  Lord 
Mc.iague,  with  what  Troops  were  ready,  whilft  himfelf 
haftcned  a  great  Armament,  he  was  making  by  Sea  and 
L.uid,  t. .  oppofe  his  Enemy  (4). 

Mont  tgue  having  begun  his  March,  heard  upon  the  Road, 
that  the  Queen  was  entered  Northumberland  at  the  Head 
of  an  Army,  which  daily  increafed,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
Licence  the  Soldiers  were  allowed  (5).  He  advanced 
howe  er  as  far  as  Durham,  where  he  ftaid  fome  days  ex- 
pecting a  Reinforcement,  fent  by  the  King.  Thefe  Sup- 
plies Leing  arrived^  he  continued  his  March,  and  meeting 
a  Detachment  of  the  Enemies  (6),  commanded  by  the 
Lords  Hunger  ford  and  Rof,  attacked  and  put  them  to 
Rout.  Ralph  Percy,  who  ferved  Henry,  though  he  had 
taken  the  Oath  to  Edward,  was  flain  in  this  Adlion. 
The  Duke  of  Somerfct  making  no  more  Scruple  than 
Percy,  of  breaking  his  Oath,  was  likewife  gone  to  join  the 
Queen. 

Montague,  incouraged  with  this  Succefs,  marched  imme- 
diately to  Hexham,  where  Henry  lay  intrenched  (7),  and 
attacking  him  in  his  Lines,  without  giving  him   time  to 

punb.m  to  recover  himfelf,  gained  a  compleat  Victory.  The  Duke 
of  Somerfet,  the  Lords  Rof  and  Hungerford,  (8),  were 
taken  Prifoners  ;  but  Henry,  Margaret,  and  the  Prince 
their  Son,  fled  into  Scotland.  The  Prifoners  were  not 
long  fuffered  to  languifh.  Some  Days  alter,  the  Duke  of 
Somerfct  was  beheaded  at  Hexham,  Rof,  and  Hungerford, 
el fe where  ;  and  twenty  Officers  of  Diftindtion  at  York. 
Many  others,  who  had  concealed  themfelves  in  feveral 
Phces,  being  difcovered,  or  given  up  to  the  Conqueror, 
were  likewile  facrificed  to  his  Vengeance. 

After  this  Victory,  Edward,  who  was  advanced  to  Dur- 
ham,   fent  the   Earl  of  Warwick  farther  Northwards,   to 

I,  mdon.W  recover  fome  Places  taken   by  the  Queen  ;  after  which,  he 

kvecitbt     returned  to  London.     The   Earl   of  Warwick   having  no- 
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Warwick  in  thing  to  fear  after  his  Brother's  Victory,  divided  his  Ar- 
my into  three  Bodies,  and  befieged  at  once  Bamburgh, 
Dunfanburgh,  and  Alnwick  (9).     The    two   firft  of  thefe 
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bcrt,  who  was   in  Edward'?.   Service. 

Whilft    Edward    was  enjoying    the   Tranquillity  pro-  Prtfsn  ■  - 
cured  by  his  late  Victory,  he  received  Advice  that  Pre-  "."  ™°k  rz 
parations  were  making   in  France,  to  fupport    the  Intcrelts  agaMr&i- 
of  Henry  and  A'largaret.     Whereupon  he  refoived  to  fend  ward. 
for  the  Earl    of   Warwick,    and    leave     the  Marquifs  of"'cf"*.ry 
Montague  in  the  North,   with   a   Patent  of  Governor   of  Warwick! 
the    Northern     Marches ,    and    a  Power    to   levy     what 
Troops   he  thought    nccelTary.     He    did  not  doubt,   that 
his    Enemies    had    retolved  to  make  their  greatcft  Efforts 
from   that  quarter,    by  reafon  of    the    Neighbourhood  of 
Scotland.     Thefe  Precautions,  joined   to  his  late  Viftory, 
probably  cooled   the  Ardour  of   the  French  and   the  Scots. 
Soon  after  the  Scots  demanded  a  Safe-ConduiSf.   for  Ambaf- 
fadors  they  intended  to   fend  to  him.     At  the  fame  time,  ^  Truce 
Lewis  XI,    negotiated  a  Truce  with  him,  by    the  Duke  *"«*  <*>c 
of  Burgundy's  Mediation.     This  Truce  was  actually  con-  ,rAnCp'. 
eluded   at    St.  Orner,  to  the    ift  of  Oclobcr  1464,  on   the  XI.  P.  504, 
condition,    that  neither  of  the  two  Kings  fhould  affift   the  5°8- 
Enemies    of  the  other.     The  Duke   of   Burgundy  agreed  a-.d  D-Ac  ef 
likewife   to   renew,    for  one  Year,    the  Truce  of  Com-  Burgundy, 
merce  between   England  and  the   Low-Countries.  p'  5°7- 

After  Edward  had  thus  fecured   himfelf  againft  France,  ar.d  „.,.(, 
he  concluded  with  Scotland  a  Truce  for  a    Year,  ncgoti-  Scotland, 
ated  by  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  at  London,  in  the  p'  5'°' 
Name  of   the  Regents.     Thus    having    nothing    to    fear 
from    his  Neighbours,  at  lead  for   one  Year,  he  faw  him- 
felf at  leifure   to   ftrengthen  himfelf  in  the  Throne,    in 
cafe  of  another  Attack. 

Mean    while,    the  unfortunate  Henry,  deferted    by  the  Henry  and 
King  of  France,  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the   Duke  of  Margaret  in 
Burgundy  ;  who  alone,  were   able  to  affift  him,  faw  him-  *■""  PcT~ 
felf  entirely  without  Refuge.     He  was  ftill  at  Edinburgh,  ?''*"■>'' 
but  not  without  Uneafinefs.     Befides  that    the  late  Truce 
between  the  Englijh  and  Scots,  did   not  allow  thefe   laft  to 
give   him  any  Affiftance  ;    very  likely,  in    concluding  the 
Truce  with  Scotland,  Edward  had  ftipulated,  that  his  Ene- 
my fliould    not   be  fuffered    to  remain  any  longer    in  that 
Kingdom.     It  even  appears  in  the  Colleclion   of  the  Pub-  p.  508. 
lick  Ails,  that  before  the  Truce  was  figned,  the  two  Kings 
of  England  and  Scotland,  agreed   upon  certain   fecret  Ar- 
ticles, which  could  only  concern  the   unfortunate  fugitive 
King.     Be  this  as   it    will,  Henry  not   knowing  where  to  Henry  fan- 
retire,  prepofteroufly  imagined   he  mieht  be    concealed    in  ""  h<  "M 
England.     Perhaps,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  the   Inhabi-  *2SS! 
tants  of  the  northern   Counties  would  rife    in   his  favour.  Hall. 
But  unhappy    Princes    feldom    meet  with  faithful  Friends. 
At  leaft,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  fearing   to  be  delivered 
up  by  the  Scots,  and  having    no  Conveniency  to  efcape  by 
Sea,  he  hoped  to  find  a  fafe  Retreat  v/ith  fome  Friends 
in    England,     till  an    opportunity  offered    of   paffing   into 
France.     Whatever   his    Defign    might    be,    he    had    no  Hc .,  .^k.n- 
fooner  fet  foot  in  England  but  he  was  known,  feized  (n),  "id  corned 
ignominioufly   conducted  to  London  (12),    and   confined  in '°  L"naon- 
the  Tower.     Some  affirm,  he  was  taken   the  laft  'tear  at 
the  Battle  of  Hexham,  or  at  leaft  a  few  Days  after.     But 
it  appears  in  fome  Publick   Ails,    that    in   Oilcbcr,    that 
Year,  he  was  not  yet  in  Edward's   Power.     It  is  there- 
fore more  probable  he  was  taken,  as  I  faid,  in  endeavour- 


(1)  For  a   Year,  from    December    I?.     Rymer's    Faed.  Tom.   II.   p.  497- 

(2)  And  John   Manners.     Hall,  fed.   190.  (3)    Peter  de  Brefc. 

(4)  See    an   acci  tint  ot  the   Lords  and   Knights   that  accompanied   him  in    this    Expedition,  in    Stow,  p.  416,  417. 

(5)  She  wok  Bumborougb  Caftle,  and  gamlontd   it  with  Scots,  making  Sir  Ralph  Gray  Governor.     Hail,  tol.    190.     Sntv,  p.  417. 
,6)   At    Hegelcy-More,  in  June.  (7)  On  Lyvefs-Plain,  near  the    Water  of  Detail  in  Hexhamjhire.     Halt,  tol.  190. 
[ij  As  alio  the  Lord  M-lyns,    Sir  Themes  Wenpa/orlb,  Sir  Thomas  Hafey,  Sir  John  Fyndcrne,  &c.     Ibid.     Hcllmgln.  p.  1314. 

(9)  Having  with  h:m  the  Lords  Montague,    Favconbridge,  Scrcpe,  Ik.     Hall,   tol.   191.      tiotlingjb.  p.   1315. 

(io)  Thirteen   thotiland.     Ibid. 

(11)  By    Sir  James    Haryn^Hn,    it  Waddir.gtcr.    Hall  in  Iwlbire,  whilft  he  was  at  Dinner.    Uab.r.g.  p.  435,     Rjmtr's  Fad,  Tom.  II.  p.  5;3. 

iir.    With  his  Legs  tied  to  tie  Slimips,     ijttn/,  p.  419, 
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ing,    after  fome  ftay   in  Scotland,    to  conceal   himfelf  in 
England.     An  Adventure   which    befel    Margaret,  and  is 
related  by  Monjlreht,  makes  it  thought,  {he    had  likewife 
rcfolved  to   hide  herfelf  in  England,  in  expectation  of  an 
opportunity  to   imbark,  not   daring  to  truft    the  Scots   any 
longer  ;    and,  the  better  to  accomplifh    her  Defign,    had 
parted    from    the    King    her    Husband.     Monjlreht  fays, 
Margaret  being  in  England  with    the  Prince  her   Son,  at- 
tended with  La  Verenne  a  French  Lord,  fell   into  the  hands 
of  Robbers  who  would  have  kiiled  her,  if  a  fudden  Quar- 
rel amongft  them,  had  not  afforded  her  an  opportunity  to 
efcape  into  a  Wood  with  the  Prince.     He  adds,  that  after- 
wards fhe  founJ  means  to  in.bark   for  Sluice  in   Flanders, 
where  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  gave  her   an  honorable   Re- 
ception.    If  this  Adventure   be  true,  it  muff  have  happen- 
ed at  the  time  I  am  now  (peaking  of.     However  that  be, 
after  her  departure  from  Scotland,  fhe  retired   to    Rene  of 
.       /  Anion  her  Father,    with  the    Prince  her    Son.     Edmund, 
Somerfct       tne  new  Duke   of  Somerfet,    Brother  of    him  beheaded  at 
"Hexham,  with   the  Duke   of  Exeter,  fled   for   refuge  into 
Flanders,      the  Loui-Countrics,    where   however  they  durft  not    make 
themfelves    known,     for    fear   of  being  delivered   to   Ed- 
ward.    They  endured    in    Flanders    all  that   a  wretched 
Exile,  attended  with  extreme  Want,  was  capable  of  bring- 
ing  upon  Perfons  of  their  Character.     Philip  de  Comminei 
fa)S,  he  law   the  Duke  of  Exeter,  before  he  was  known, 
following  barefoot  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Equipage,  and 
ferving    probably   as    Footman    for    his   Livelihood.     But 
thefe  two   Lords  being   at   length  known,  the  Duke  gave 
them    a    mean    Penfion    for   their   Subfiftence,    not  daring 
doubtiefs    to   carry  his  Generality   any  farther,  for  fear  of 
offending  Edward.     Thefe  are  ftrange  Turns  for  a  King 
who  had  fat  thirty-eight  Years  on  a  Throne,  for  a  Queen 
who  had  for  many  Years   governed  England  with  an  ab- 
folute  Sway,   for  a  Prince  deltined  by   his  Birth    to   wear  a 
Crown,    for  Lords  related   or  allied  to  the  Royal  Family, 
who  had  always   enjoyed  the  higheft  Offices.     Such   In- 
stances of  the  Viciffitude  of  worldly  Grandeur  often    make 
hut  little  Impreffion   at   the  time   they  are    feen,   becaufe 
thofe  who  are  concerned,   are   generally  induced  to  alcribe 
their  Misfortunes   to   the  malice  of    their   Enemies.     But 
they  who  read  them  impartially  in   Hiffory,  can  they  help 
obferving,     and    acknowledging     the   direction  of    Provi- 
de (1)? 

Edward  having  King  Henry  in  his   Power,  and  Queen 

Margaret  being  retired  to  the  Duke  her  Father,  there  was 

no  Perfon  capable  of  railing  Commotions  in  the  Kingdom. 

Then  it  was,   that  after  offering  in  vain  a  Pardon  to  all  the 

the  Rebels.    Lancajlrians,    that  would  make   their  Submiffion  and  fwear 

tlimzih.     Allegiance  by  fuch   a    time,    he  conhfeated  their  Eftates, 

and  liberally  bellowed  them  upon  thofe  that  had  ferved  him. 

Then,  willing  to  gain  the  Affection  of  his  Subjects,  alter 

bimjtlf  titty  giving  them  convincing   Proofs  of  his  Severity,  he  made 

himfelf  extremely   popular,  even  to  fuch  a  Degree  that  the 

Italian  Auther  before  mentioned,  taxes  him  with  running 

into  Excefs  on  that  account. 

He  imaiidt      During   this    Calm,    which   feemed  to  be  lafting,     the 

■  4  Marriage  j£jlic,'s  chief  Counfellors  preffed  him  to  think  of  marrying, 

Savi  1,  in  order  to  leave   tne  Crown  to   his  roitenty.      He  toojc 

Lewis  i  Sif-  their  Advice,     and    three   Matches    were  propofed.     The 

hilt   was  Margaret  Siller  of  the    King  of  Scotland.     But 


fii  adi 


Hall, 


fh. 


befides  that  this  Princefs  was  already  affianced  to  Henry's 
Son,  fhe  was  fo  young,  the  Marriage  could  not  have  been 
confummated  many   Years.     The   fecond  was   Ifabella  of    fame  Declaration,  and  Charles  VII  recened  his   Homage. 


Peerdoms  which  (till  remained  to  be  united  to  the  Crown.      1464. 
This   Prince,  who  was  moreover  Sovereign  of  almoft  all  Cntefii  bi- 
the  Low-Countries,  was  fo   powerful,  that  to  attack  him  '^"'fr 
firft  would  have  been  very   imprudent.     So  it  was   with  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  that  Lewis  refolved  to  begin  the  exe-  '*'  Dukc!  'I 
cution  of  his  Projects.     An  old  Quarrel  about  Homage  af-  Argefiae. 
forded  him  a  Pretence.     Ever  fince  Peter,  firnamed  Matt' 
clerc,  had  done  Homage    to  St.  Lewis,  the  Nature  ot  that 
Homage  had  been  a  continual  Subject  of  Oifputes  between 
the  Kings  of  France  and    the   Dukes  of  Bretagne.     The 
Kings  pretended  it  was   Liege  or  Full,  and  the  Dukes  af- 
firmed, it  was  not.     This  was  a  very  important  Queftion, 
becaufe  of  the  great  Difference  between  bare  Homage,  and 
Homage-Liege.     The  firlt  was  paid  by  thofe,  who  with- 
out being  naturally  dependent  on  a  Prince,  did   him  Ho- 
mage however   for  other  reafons,  as  for  his  Protection,  for 
his  Affiftance  when  wanted,  or  even  for  a  Penfion.     The 
Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails  contain  fundry  Homages  of 
this  Kind,   paid  to  the    Kings  of   England   by   Sovereign 
Princes  of  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries,  and  by  Earls 
of  Savoy.     But  Homage-Liege  was  paid  by  thofe  that  held 
Lands   difmembred  from   the  Dominions  of  the  Prince   to 
whom  it  was  paid  ;  fuch  were   the  Dukedoms  and  Peer- 
doms of  Fiance.     As  thefe  two  Sorts  ot  Homage  were  of 
a  different  Nature,  they    were  likewile  performed  in  a  dif- 
ferent Manner.     The  Perfon   that  did  Homage-Liege  was 
uncovered,   on  his   Knees,    ungirded,     without   Sword    or 
Spurs  ;  he  held  his  Hands  joined  within  thofe  of  the   So- 
vereign, and    fworc  Fealty  to  him.      But    Simple- Hon1..:.', 
was   paid  Handing,     with    the  Sword  and   Spur,-,  on,    and 
without   Oath.     Thus  Liege- Homage  was  for  Lands  dif- 
membred from  a  State,  and  denoted  their   being   liable   to 
Conflication,    and    Re-union.     But    Simple- Homage   was 
perfonal,  upon  certain  Conditions  advantagious  to  the  Vaf- 
fal  :  So  that  the  Default  of  Homage  depiived   him  onl)  of 
the  Benefit  of  thefe  Conditions.     And  therefore,   the  obli- 
ging the    Duke   of  Bretagne  to  do  Liege-Homage,    would 
have  put  him  under  a  neceffity   to  own   his  Dukedom   li- 
able to   Confutation,  and  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  Crown 
of  Fiance.     To    avoid  this   Inconvenience,  the   Duke-   0 
Bretagne  had   found  the  expedient  of  doing  their  Homage, 
like  their  Predeceffors,   in  general  Terms.     Whether    the 
Right   of  the    Kings  of  France,  with  regard   to  the    Na- 
ture  of  the  Homage,  could  not    be  well    proved,  or    the 
Circumftances  of    Affairs  obliged    them     to    manage   the 
Dukes  ot  Bretagne,  it   is  certain  they  long  received    their 
Homage  in  that  manner.     It  is  true,  after  Homage  done, 
the  Chancellor  or  High-Chamberlain   faid  aloud,  the  Ho- 
mage was    Liege,    to   which  the  Duke  anfwered   it   was 
not  ;    and   thus    the  Pretenfions  of  each  remained    entire. 
Charles  V  plainly   fhowed  he   fuppofed  the  Homage  to  be 
Liege,  fince   he   caufed  the  Dukedom    of  Bretagne  to   be 
confifcated  and  annexed  to  his  Crown,  by  a  Decree  of  the 
Court  of  Peers.     A  Peace  being  concluded  between  France 
and  Bretagne  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  VI, 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  was  reltored  to  his  Dukedom,  and, 
as  nothing  was   fettled  concerning  the    Nature  of  the  Ho- 
mage, the  Pretenfions  of  both  Parties  ftill  fubfifted.     Ar- 
thur III,   who    had    been    Conftable    ot  France,  when   he 
became  Duke  of  Bretagne,  folcmnly  declared  in  doing   his 
Homage  to  Charles  VII,  that  he  meant  not  to  do   Liege- 
Homage,  and  was   allowed    to   pay  it  in   general  Terms, 
like    his  Predeceffors.     Francis  II   his   Succeffor  made  the 
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Caftile,  afterwards  married  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  The 
1  Writers  fay,  fhe  was  rejected  by  reafon  of  her 
being  too  young :  And  yet,  it  is  certain  fhe  was  then 
thirteen  Years  old  (2).  Bona  of  Savoy,  Sifter  of  the 
.  Queen  of  France,  was  the  third.  Edward  refolved  upon 
this  lalt,  and  thortly  after,  fent  the  Earl  of  IVarwick  to 
demand  her  in  marriage.  She  was  then  at  the  Court  of 
France  with  the  Queen  her  Sifter.  It  is  time  now  to 
fpeak  of  the  Affairs  of  France  by  reafon  of  their  Connec- 
tion with  thofe  of  England.  Otherwife,  the  Reader 
would  underftand  but  imperfectly,  what  palled  in  England 
in  the   Reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Lewis  XI,  a  Prince  of  a  tuibulent  and  reftlefs  Spirit, 
was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne  of  Fiance,  but  he  formed 
the  defign  of  rendering  himfelf  abfolute.  This  is  what 
fome  Flatterers  have  called  rendering  himfelf  free,  but 
what  a  famous  Hiftorian  fays  ought  rather  to  be  termed, 
running  Mad.  To  execute  this  grand  delign,  the  over- 
grown Power  of  the  Peers  was  firlt  to  be  humbled, 
amon^  whom  the  Dukes  ot  Burgundy  and  Bretagne  were 
the  moft  confiderable.  They  not  only  upheld  one  ano- 
ther, but  were  moreover  a  Support  to  the  reft.  The  firft 
held    Rurgiv.dy  and  Flanders,  the  only   two  ancient  Lay- 


though  without  approving  his  Proteftation. 

The  Affairs  between  France  and  Bretaane,  were  in  this  .     .  „. 

L"wis  XI 

Situation,   when  Lewis  XI   came  to    the  Crown.     Prol.; 

bly,  this  Prince  would  have  been  no  harder  to  pleafe  than  r>-  ■  >/ 

Bretagne, 


Charles  his  Father,  in  refpect  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's 
Homage,  had  he  not,  as  I  faid,  refolved  to  begin  with  r.,  , 
him,  his  grand  Project  of  humbling  all  thofe  that  could  ir:<' '■  •• 
hinder  his  arriving  at  arbitiary  Power.  He  had  taken  „rS;nti.e", 
this  refolution  the  moment  he  was  feated  in  the  1  nrone, 
and  it  may  be,  before  the  Death  of  the  King  his  Father  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1464,  that  he  began  to  execute  it. 
To  that  end,  having  firft  ordered  fome  Troops  into  An- 
jou,  he  fent  the  Chancellor  de  Morvillicrs  to  the  Duke  ot 
Bretagne,  to  forbid  him  in  his  Name  to  aflume  any 
Right  of  Sovereignty  in  his  Dukedom.  Francis  II  finding 
himfelf  unprepared  for  his  Defence,  had  recourfe  to  Ar- 
tifice, and  demanded  three  months  delay  to  confult  his 
States.  This  Term  being  granted  him,  he  made  ule  of 
it  to  cabal  in  France  among  the  great  Alen,  and  to  form 
againlt  Lewis  a  powerful  League,  called  the  great  League 
of  the  Publick  Good,'  which  will   be  prefently  mentioned. 

At  the  very  time  Lewis  thought  of  attacking  the  Duke  ,, 
of  Bretagne,  Edward  lent  the  Earl  of  IVarwick  to  demand 

wa  a       / 

(1)  This    Year  a    Parliament  met  at   IVcfminfltr,   on  April  20,    and  was    prorogued   to    November  4,  and  ih  nee  to  February    ao,   at  Tori.     This   Hall. 
P  rliamen:  granted  the    King   an  Aid  ot  th  rty    leven    thoul'and    Pounds,  to  be   levied  in   the    Counties,  Ciiie>,    and  Towns.    'Cotton's   Abridr.    p.  675.  v-cuw 

In  this  Parliament  the  Importation  .  f  Woollen^loths,    Laces,    Ribbands,     all  forts  or  Iron-wares,    and  raoit  other  th:ngs    rr.anufa^hirea   in   Eng- 

'.  was  .. : ;ct  y  forbidden,     -ee  Utatnt.   3    Edna.  IV.  e.  4.     Stew,  p   417. 

\7)  Hall  proves,  (he  was   then  but   between   (is  and  fevtn  Years  old,  (A  »93-    Eut  B-'r.di  affirms.  Bie  was  thirteen,  p.  II. 
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1464.     Bona  of  Savoy  his  Sifter-m-law  in  Mariiage.   This  Propofal 
could  not  but  be  verv  agreeable  to  him,  lince  he  delired  no- 
thing more  ardently  than  to   make  an  Alliance  with  the 
King  of  England,  in  order  to  prevent  his  interpofing  in  his 
future  Quarrels  with  the  great  Men  of  his  Kingdom.      But 
before  the  Conclufion  of  the  Marriage,   he  was  willing  to 
be  Cure  of  reaping  this  Benefit  by  it.     To  that  end,   he 
caufed  the  Affair  of  the  Marriage  to  be  a  little  prolonged, 
whilft  he  negotiated  at  London,   and  with  the  Earl  of  IVar- 
Aet.  Tub.    ■wick  at  Paris,  a  Tre"aty  of  perfonal  Amity  between  him 
XI- p-  si  3- and  Edward.     This  appears  in  the  Collection  of  the  Pub- 
-"-•••         lick  Ails,  where  are  feveral  Papers  concerning  this  Nego- 
tiation.    We  fee  there  a  full  Power  given  by  Edward  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  treat  of  a  final  Peace,  an  Alli- 
ance, or  Truce  with  Lewis  XI,   and  another  to  conclude  a 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Friendfhip  between  the  two  Kings. 
Lewis's  Defigns  were  ftill   more  extenfive.     In  order  to 
deprive  the  Duke  of  Breiagne  of  all  Protection,   he  would 
have  drawn   the  Duke  of  Burgundy  into  his  intended  Al- 
liance with  England,  and   for   that  purpofe  agreed  with 
Edward  and  Philip  upon  a    Congrefs  of  Ambaffadors  at 
Hefdin,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Omcr.     He 
p.  513-        managed  his  Affairs  at  London  by  the  Lord  Launoy  Governor 
520,  526.   o(-  jfmjcnSt)  fent  thither  towards   the  end  of  the  laft  Year. 
p-  523-        But  all  thefe  Negotiations  ended  only  in  the  Conclufion  of 
Mouftiekt.  a  Sea-Truce,  to  laft  as  long  as  that  before  made  for  the 

Land  ( 1 ). 
Edward.  Whilft  thefe  things  were  in   agitation  at  London  and 

T*"'  ib  P"r's->  Edward  concluded  with  Scotland  a  fifteen  Years 
Scotland.  Truce.  John  Kennedy  (2),  a  Lord  of  great  Abilities,  and 
Aft.  Pub.  very  zealous  for  his  King  and  Country,  thought  he  cosld 
XI- p-  5'4>not,  during  his  Regency,  do  a  greater  Service  to  both, 
524'  525.'  than  to  preferve  a  good  Underftanding  with  the  Englijh. 
Stow.  Otherwilc  it  was  aimoft  impofiible  to  maintain  Tranquil- 

Hollingfh.    \xlym  Scotland,  becaufe,  during  the  War,  the  Male- Con- 
tents always  relied  upon  the  Protection  of  England. 
Hcgrana  This  Affair  being  ended,  Edward  offered  to  all  that 

t  Iu"hn;  had  taken  arms  againft  him,  an  abfolute  Pardon,  except- 
WriaJt.  '»g  only  Ralph  Grey  and  Humphrey  Nevill.  Grey  hav- 
Afl.  Pub.  jug  been  taken  in  Banborough,  where  he  commanded  for 
XI.  p.  527-  Henry,  had  been  degraded  (3).  Probably,  he  had  done 
Stow.  fomething    fince,  which  caufed  him  to  be  excluded  from 

Aa.  Pub.    the  Pardon  granted  to  the  reft.     Shortly  after,  the  King 
•P-  5I3--fl-uetj  out  a  Proclamation,  commanding  all  his   Subjects 
from  fixteen  to  fixty  Years  of  Age  to  take  Arms.     But 
the  Hiftorians  mention  not  this  Armament,  nor  the  Oc- 
cafion. 
he  csmhdn      In  Augujl  this  Year,  Edward  received  Ambaffadors  from 
BrcTm""* tne   ^uke  of  Breiagne,  who  came  to  negotiate  a  Truce. 
Act.  Pub.    As  the  Duke  then   found  himfelf  prefled  by  the  King  of 
XI.  p.  531,  France,  and  was  labouring  to  form  the  League  oftbePub- 
532»  536-     i;c/;  Q0,^  ne  was  glad  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  England. 
He  obtained  from  Edward  a  Truce  for  one  Year,  begin- 
ning the  1  ft  of  Otlober. 

About  the  lame   time  the  See  of  Tori  becoming  va- 
cant,  George  Nevill,   Brother   of  the  Earl   of  Warwick, 
was     promoted    to    it    by   the    King's    Recommendati- 
on (4).      • 
146;.  Mean  while,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  ftill  at  the 

the  Earl  t>f  Court  of  France,   having  preffed  Lewis  upon  the  principal 
wWufc0'011'10™  of  his  Embaffy,   Edward's  Marriage  with  Bona 
King'sMir-  of  Savoy  was  at  length  concluded  and  agreed.     Prefently 
nagewith     after,   Lewis  appointed  the  Earl  of  Dammartin  for  his  Am- 
Saroyf        baffador  to  Edward,  to  fettle  with  him  what  ftill  remain- 
Hall,  ed  to  be  done  in  the   Affair,  but  all  thefe  Projects  were 
demolifhed   by  Love.     What   I  am  going  to  relate  is  not 
a  Romance,  but  a  true  Story,  which  fhews  how  tar  that 
Paffion  is  fometimes  concerned  in  the  molt  important  Re- 
volutions ;    for  this  Affair  was  attended  with  great  Con- 
fluences. 
Edward  falh      Whilft  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  haftening  in  France, 
in  low  tuitb  w;th  all   his  Power,    the  Conclufion  of  his  Negotiation, 
Elizabeth     £jwarj  by  mere  Accident,  rendered  it  ufelefs  in  England. 
Hall.  This  Prince  being  in  Northamptonjlnre  near  the  Manor  ot 
Stow.  Grafton  (5),   had  a  mind  to  vilit  'Jaquelina  of  Luxemburg, 
BiondT"'    Duchefs  of  Bedford,  who  had  married  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
vil/c.     By  him  the  had,  among  other  Children,  a  Daugh- 
ter called  Elizabeth,    who  had   been  Wife   to   Sir  John 
Grey  [of  Groby]   and    upon    his  Death  (6)   was   retired 
to  her  Father.     She   had  the  Affliction  to  fee  her  Huf- 


146-. 


band's  Eftatc  confifeated,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Intereft  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  in  wiiofe  Service 
he  had  loft  his  Life.     The  King's  Vifit  appearing  to  this 
young  Lady  to  be  a  favorable  opportunity,  fhe  came  and 
threw  herfclf  at  his  Feet,  imploring  the  Reftitution  of  her 
deceafed  Husband's  Lands,  and  his  Pity  upon  their  Chil- 
dren.     Edward,  who  was  young  and  very  amorous,  no 
fooner  faw  the  charming  Widow  at  his  Feet,   but  he  fell 
dclperately   in  Love  with  her.     He  immediately  gu. 
hopes,  as  he  railed  her  from  the  Ground,  that  he  v. ould 
grant  her  Rcqueft,  and  even   intimated,    it   was   not    in 
his  Power  to  refufc  her  any   thing.      Afterwards,  in  his 
private  Convcrlations  with  her,   he  would  fain  have  pcr- 
fuaded  her  to  purchafe  the   Favour  at   a  very  high  rate. 
All  the  Hiftorians  agree,  he  was  the  handfomeft  Man  in 
England,  and  the  moll  proper  to  make  Conqucfts  on  the 
fair  Sex.     As  he  knew  this,  he  did  not  qucftion  to  gain 
this  Lady's  Heart,   with  the  fame  eaft  he  had  done  ma- 
ny others.      But  fhe  plainly  told  him,  though  flic  thought 
her  felf  unworthy  to  be  a  Queen,  fhe  was  above  bein"  a 
Concubine.     This  Declaration,  which  fhewed   fo   great 
Virtue  in   Elizabeth,  made  fuch  Impreflion  on  the  King, 
that   defpairing    to  attain   his  ends   any   other    way,  lie 
offered  her  Marriage.      A  Heart  like  Edward's,  with  a 
Crown,  could    hardly  be    refufed.     The    young   Lady, 
agreeably  furprized  at  fo  advantagious  a  Propofal,  accept- 
ed it  immediately  in  fo  refpectful  and  grateful  a  manner, 
as  compleated  the    Conquest    of  this    Monarch's  Heart. 
However,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  difoblige  thcvDuchefs  of 
York  his  Mother,  he  could  not  think   of  proceeding  any 
farther  without  acquainting  her  with  his  Intention.     The  Hal/ 
Duchefs,  furprized  at  this  hafty  Refolution,  ufed  all  her  H^I.ingili. 
Endeavours  to  dilluade  him  from  it.     She  reprefented  to 
him    the   Injury   he  would  do  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to 
whom  he  was   fo  much  obliged,  and  who,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  would  highly  relent  it :  That  by  the  Affront   he 
was  going  to  put  upon   the  King  of  France,  he    would 
make   him  his  mortal  Enemy,   and  render  a  Peace  im- 
practicable :  That  the  Nobles  of  England  would  behold 
with  Envy,  the  Woodville  Family   raifed  fo  high    above 
them,  and  their  Difcontent  might  be  attended  with  fatal 
Confequences.     In  a  word,    he  was  going  to  marrv    a 
Woman    with   nothing,    his    Subject,    who    had    Chil- 
dren by   another  Husband.     Edward  briefly    replied,    it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  Earl  of  Warwick  would  con- 
fider  his  Change  as  an   Injury  ;  but,  as  for  him,  he  was 
fure  of  his   Affection :    That   the   King  of  France  was 
like  to  have  Affairs  upon  his  hands,  that  would  probably 
divert  him  from  thinking   of  Revenge  :   That  a   King's 
marrying  a  Subject:,   inftead  of  offending  the  Great  Men, 
would  rather  be  agreeable  to  them,  fince  for  the  future  all 
the  noble    Families   might  afpire   to   the   fame    Honour. 
Lartly,  That  a  Dower  ought  to  be  of  no  confideration 
in  a  King's  Marriage;  and  whatever  elfe  he  could  expect, 
would  be  fupplied  by  his  Love,  and  her  Virtue,  whom 
he  chofe  for  his  Wife.   The  Duchefs,   perceiving  the  King 
was  not  pcrfuaded  by  her  Arguments,  added  another,  and, 
as  fhe  thought,  a  much  ftronger,  reafon.  She  remonitrated 
to  him,  that  he  was  contracted   to  the  Lady    Elizabeth 
Lucy,  and  could  not  in''  Confcience  take    another  Wife. 
Edward  pofitively   denied  he  was  engaged  to  that  Lady. 
Neverthelefs,  for  his  Mother's  Satisfaction,  or  for  fear  this 
pretended   Contract   might  one  day  furnifh  a  pretence  to 
difpute  the  Validity   of  his  Marriage,   he  confented  that 
Elizabeth  Lucy  fhouldbe  examined  by  fome  Bifhops.  Upon 
her  Examination,  fhe  confeffed,  the  King  had  not  made 
her   a    pofitive    Promife :    But    fhe    faid    however,    fhe 
fhould  never  have  yielded    to  his  Defires,   had   fhe    not 
been  perfuaded   of  his   Intention    to    marry    her.     This 
Anfwer  fhewing,  there  was  no  abfolute  Promife  on   the 
King's  part,  the  Bifhop's  were  of  opinion  the  King  might 
with  a   fafe    Confcience    marry   another.     Accordingly,  and  mama 
Edward  efpoufed  Elizabeth  JVoodville  in  the  prefence  of  a  *"■• 
few  Perfons(7),  fo  that  his  Marriage  was  divulged  only  j^b]ljua,*/- 
by  the  Orders  given  to  prepare  tor  the  new  Queen's  Coro-  Hollingfh. 
nation  (8). 

The  nobles  and  People  were  extremely  furprized   to  the  Nobta 
fee  the   King  married   to  one  of  his  Subjects,    when  he^j™"  f. ,l$ 
was  negotiating    his  Marriage    at  the   Court   of  France 
with  the  Princefs  of  Savoy  :  nay,  when  this  Marriage  was 


(1)  From  May  20,  till  OffMr  i.    Rymer's  FaJ.  Tom.  XI-  p.  -,23. 

• :     "Rapt*  caii   him  Ktnnet.     He  was  Anceftor  ot*  the  Earls  ot  Cajjila,  but  was  not  the  fo'e  Regent  at  that  time. 

(3)  This  was  done,  by  cutting  oft' his  Splits,  reverting  and  rending  his  Co.'.t  ot  Arms,  and  breaking  his  Sword  over  his  Head.  Hall,  fol.   191.  Sfoiv,  p.  418. 

(4  The  Parliament  that  had  been  held  jfyril  29,  lair  Year,  at'ter  l'everal  Prorogations,  met  again  this  Year  at  Wtftminjler  on  'January  21,  and 
granted  the  King,  lor  Life,  Tunnage  and  Poundage  j  and  of  every  Englijb  Merchant  fbi  every  Sjck  of  Wool,  thirty-three  Shillings  and  Foui-pence  ;  of 
every  two  hundred  and  forty  Wool-fells,  the  fame;  and  of  every  La  it  of  Hides,  three  Pounds  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence.  Of  every  Merchant  Stranger, 
a  well  Dcn'zen  as  otherwilc,  lor  every  Sack  of  Wool,  three  Pounds  Six  Shillings  ar.d  Eight-pence  ;  of  every  Lalt  of  Hides,  three  Pounds  thirteen  Shil- 
1  ind  Four-pence  ;  of  every  two  hunJicU  and  forty  Wcol-tells,  three  Pounds  fix  Soilings  and  Eight-Pence.  C.'.ton  s  Abr'tdg.  p.  675,  676.  In  this 
Parliament,  the  Importation  of  foreign  Woollen-Cloths  was  prohib-ted,  under  pain  of  Forfeiture :  And  feveral  other  Regulations  were  made  about  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Englijh  Cloths,  too  long  to  be  inferred.     See  Statut.  4.  Ediv.  IV. 

(s)   He carne  there  accidentally,  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  Fureit  of  tyyebweod.     HolL  foj.  194.. 

(6)  See  above,  "p.  5S-.     Note  (2). 

(7)  Pa  Grafton.     Hall,  fol.  195.     //./.'. \>>gjh.  p.    1326. 

(8)  She  was  crowned  May  :o.     Stva/,  p.      1    . 
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11  I  S  T  OR!  of  E  N  G  L  A  N  D. 


Sir  Richard  IVwdvilh  the  Queen's  Fa- 

"';  tiier  was  immediate!}'  railed  to  tiie  Dignity  of  Earl  oi  Ri- 
vers,   and    his   Son  Anthony  Woodtiille, 


married    to  the 


Tbt 

>■'■':-  matte 

Revere,  and  only  Daughter  of  the  Lord  Scales,  the  greateft  Heirer3  in 
r    the  Kingdom    (i).       This  created    great    Envy  in  the 


Vol.  I. 

without  knowing  where  they  were  going;  had  orders  to 
obey  Rubemprc's  Commands.  The  Baftuid  lancing  with 
four  of  thete  Sojdiers,  was  known  and  difcovered  to  the 
Earl  of  Charohis,  who  immediately  caufed  him  to  be  feized. 
Some  fayy  there  was  found  upon  him  an  Order  under  the 
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"tckHeirets.  Nobles,  particularly  in  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  could     King's  own  hand  to  apprehend  the  Earl,    and  bring  him 


Ha 

The  King 

and  War- 
*\  ick  be<_  ;n 
to  bate  one 
another. 
Hall. 
aHoiUngfll. 


Act.  Pub. 


not  forbear  being  angry,  tiiat  the  King  his  Brother  fhould 
not  think  of  procuring  him  fo  rich  a  Match.     But  this 
was  nothing  in  companion  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  In- 
dignation for  being  thus  mocked.     He  thought  the  King 
fhould  have  had  mure  refpeft  for  him,   than  to  ufe  him  fo 
difhonourably.     In  this  belief,   he  cxprefled  his  refentment 
to  the  King  of  France,  who  did  not  fail  to  inflame  it  to 
the  utmolt  of  his  power.     Lewis  himfelf  could   not  but 
look   upon  Edward's  Proceedings    as  a   deadly  Affront. 
But  his  Affairs  not  permitting  him  to  demand  immediate 
Satisfaction,  he  concealed  his  relentment,  till  he  had  a  fa- 
vorable Opportunity  to  (hew  it.     As  for  the  Earl  oi  War- 
wick, he  left  the  Court  of  France,  and  returned  into  Eng- 
land, with   a  He-art  full  of  Hatred  and  Revenge  again  ft 
Edward,   whole    Ingratitude  he  abhorred.     He  took  cars 
however,  to  conceal  his  Sentiments,  becaufe  it  was  not  yet 
time  to  difcover  them  ;  but  his  very  diffimuiation  fhewed 
the  King  he  was  extremely  difgufttd.     In  this  belief,  Ed- 
ward himfelf  beean   to  conhder  him   as  a  fscret  Enemy, 
though  he  ftill  gave  him  fome  flight  Marks  of  his   Con- 
fidence.    Thus  arnidft  the  difguifes  of  the  King  and  the 
Earl,  a  mutual  Hatred  was  nourifhed,  which  induced  the 
King  to  give  him  leveral  Mortifications,  as  well  to  gratify 
his  Paliion,  as  to  lefi'en  the  Earl's  Credit  with  the  People. 
As  he  could  not  heiievt,  that  lie  who  had  by  his  Intereft 
raifed   him  to  the  Throne,  might  likewife  have  it  in  his 
power  to  puil  him  down,  he  was  not  careful  to  (hew  him 
any  regard.     IVarwick  plainly  perceived   the  King's  Aim, 
but  wifely  difiembled,   for  fear  an  unfeafonable  refentment 
might  oblige  Edward  to  difable  him  to  be  revenged.     All 
the  Hiitorians  unanimoufiy  agree,  that   prefently  alter  his 
Return  from  France,  he  retired  into  the  Country  on  pre- 
tence of  his  Health.      But  we  find  in  the  Collection  of  the 
XI.  p.  54^1  Pubiick  Aiis,  that  during  the  Years  146;  and   1466,  he 
"" il:"      was  at  Court,  and  even  employed  in  Negotiations  of  Im- 
portance with  Ambafladors  of  foreign  Princes.     So,  it  was 
two  Years  after  his  Return  that  he  withdrew,    when  he 
could  no  longer  bear  to  be  entirely  removed  from  Affairs, 
whilft  the  new  Earl  of  Rivers  had  all  the  King's  Con- 
fidence, 

The  reft  of  the  Year  1465  was  fpent  in  fundry  Negotia- 
tions with  the  King  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Earl  of  Gharolois,  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  As  thefe 
feveral  Negotiations  concerned  the  Affairs  of  France,  and  as 
upon  thefe  depends,  in  great  meafure,  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Hiftorv  of  England,  it  will  be  neceffary  briefly  to  re- 
late their  Situation  at  that  time. 

Lewis  XI  was  one  of  the  fubtleft  and  leaft  fcrupulous 
Princes  then  in  Europe.  His  Defign  was,  as  I  obferved, 
to  ruin  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  the  former 
by  Artifice,  and  the  latter  by  Force.  With  regard  to 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  he  had,  as  I  faid,  begun  to  exe- 
cute his  Project,  by  affembling  an  Army  in  Aujou,  ready 
to  fall  upon  Bretagne,  and  which  only  waited  till  the  De- 
lay granted  the  Duke  was  expired.  As  for  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Lewis  had  not  thought  proper  to  proceed  fo 
haughtily  with  him.  He  was  too  powerful  a  Prince  to 
hope  to  fucceed  by  attacking  him  openly  ;  but  he  made 
ufe  of  a  fecret  expedient,  which  partly  procured  him  what 
would  have  been  with  great  difficulty  obtained  by  way 
of  Arms.  He  bribed  the  Lords  of  Croy  and  Chimay,  Bro- 
thers, prime  Minifters  and  Confidents  of  the  Duke,  who 
perfuaded  their  Matter  to  deliver  to  die  Crown  of  France, 
the  Towns  on  the  Sonime  (2),  for  four  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns,  purfuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Arras.  Charles  Earl 
of  Cbarohis,  only  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  con- 
fidercd  this  Reftitution  as  a  mortal  Wound  to  him  and 
his  Houfe.  He  believed,  the  Duke  his  Father  fhould  at 
any  rate  have  kept  thofe  Places,  which  rendered  him 
more  formidable  to  France  than  all  the  reft  of  his  Domi- 
nions. He  was  io  angry  with  the  Minifters,  that  he 
openly  threatned  to  punifli  them  one  day  for  their  perni- 
cious Advice  to  his  Father.  This  Affair  created  between 
the  Father  and  Son  a  Quarrel,  which  the  Favorites  took 
care  to  foment  ;  fo  tiiat  the  Earl  at  laft  in  great  difcontent 
retired  into  Holland.  He  pretended,  it  was  not  fafe  for 
him  to  be  any  longer  at  Court  ;  that  the  Favorites  had 
counfelled  Ills  Father  to  apprehend  him,  and  even  bribed 
People  to  poifon  him. 

Whilft  the  Earl  of  Charolois  was  in  Holland,  Lewis  XI 
fent  (hither  privately  theBaftardof  Rubemprc,  in  a  Veflel 
fitted  out   at   Dieppe,  with  fome  chofen    Soldiers,   who, 
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away  dead  or  alive.'  In  the  mean  time,  Lewis  was  upon 
the  Somrrie,  wifh  a  confiderabie  Armv  drawn  together  upon 
fome  pretence.  He  had  appointed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
to  meet  him,  on  purpofe,  as  it  was  afterwards  reported, 
to  feize  his  Perfon  as  foon  as  he  knew  the  Succefs  of  R:i- 
i empre's  Plot.  But  the  Earl  of  Charolois  fending  fpeedv 
notice  to  his  Fattier  of  what  he  had  difcovered,  the  Duke 
immediately  rode  away  from  He/dm,  where  lie  was  now 
come.  Thus,  if  it  be  true,  that  Lewis  intended  to  feize 
at  once  the  Father  and  Son,  his  Project  miicarried.  This 
Attempt,  whether  it  was  only  lufpetled,  or  there  was 
fome  Proof  of  it,  greatly  increafed  the  Earl  of  Charaloifs 
hatred  to  Lewis.  He  every  where  proclaimed,  that  the 
King  of  France  defigned  to  affallinate,  or.  carry  him  away 
by  force,  and  the  Report  immediately  flew  all  over 
Flanders. 

Lewis  eafily  perceived,  his  Honour  could  not  but  be  con- 
cerned in  this  Aftair,  efpecially  if  the  Baftard  of  Rubemprc, 
whole  Trial  was  preparing  in  Holland,  fhould  be  con- 
victed of  the  Fa<ft  laid  to  his  charge.  So,  to  prevent  this 
Trial,  he  fent  the  Chancellor  de  Morvilliers  with  fome 
other  AmbaiTadors  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  require 
him  to  deliver  the  Prifoners  into  his  hands.  The  Earl  of 
Charohis  being  prefent  at  the  Audience,  the  Chancellor 
fpoke  very  haughtily  to  the  Duke,  and  even  dropt  fome 
offensive  ExprefTions  againft  the  Earl  his  Son.  The  Earl 
would  have  frequently  replied  ;  but  the  Chancellor  ftill  in- 
terrupted him,  with  faying  he  was  fent  to  his  Father, 
and  not  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Anfwer  was, 
that  being  Sovereign  in  Holland,  without  any  Dependance 
on  France,  he  would  caufe  the  Prifoner  to  be  tried,  and 
either  punifhed  or  acquitted,  according  as  he  was  found 
guilty  or  innocent.  When  the  Ambafladors  of  France  took 
their  Leave  of  the  Duke,  the  Earl  of  Charolois  taking  one 
of  them  afide,  faid  to  him :  The  King  your  Majier  has 
been  very  fever e  upon  me  by  his  Chancellor.,  but  he  Jhall  re- 
pent it  before  a  Year  is  at  an  end.  And  indeed,  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word. 

This  paffed  in  the  Year  1 464,  whilft  the  Duke  of  Bre-  y,rar  0j-,it 
tagne,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  Lewis,  was  labouring  to  Pubiick 
form  the  League  of  the   Pubiick  Good  above-mentioned.  £jjL^£?* 
The  Earl  of  Charohis  was  one  of  the  firft  to  come  into  Commin- 
it,    and   had  obtained    his  Father's    Permiffion    to    raife  Argenue. 
Troops  and  join  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  with  almoft  all  M"era^ 
the  great  Men  of  France,  who  were  to  be  near  Paris  in 
June  1465.     When  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  faw  himfelf  Monftuleta 
Secure  of  a  powerful  Afliftance,  he  fent  Ambafladors   to 
the  King,  under  colour  of  defiring  a   longer  delay,  but 
in  reality   to  corrupt    the   Duke   of  Berry  his  Brother. 
They  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  they  brought  the  Duke  with 
them  into  Bretagne.     As  foon  as  he  was  out  of  the  King'* 
power,  the  Confederates  declared  him  Head  of  the  League, 
and  every  one  went  and  prepared    to  be  at  the  Rendez- 
vous.    The  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  the  firft  that  ventured 
to  take  Arms,  with  a  defign  to  draw  the  King  into  his 
Country,  at  a  diftance  from  Paris.     Lewis,  who  had  yet 
no  intelligence  of  the  League,  marched  immediately  to- 
wards Bourbonnois.     But  quickly   after  he  received  advice,  Mcnftrrfcr, 
that  the  Earl   of    Charolois,    at  the    head  of  a  powerful  Commin. 
Army,  was  approaching  Paris,  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
with  the  reft  of  the  Confederates,  were  preparing  to  join 
him.      Upon  this  News,  he   fpeedily  left  Bourbonnois,  to- 
fave  his  Metropolis.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Cha- 
rolois attempted  to  become  matter  of  it,  but  as  he  faw  no- 
appearance  of  Succefs,   went  and  encamped  at  Montlhery, 
expecling  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bretagne.     Mean  while, 
the  King,  who  was  advancing  with  great  Marches,  being 
come  near   Montlhery,  the  two  Armies  met  and  joined 
Battle.     The  Succefs  was  fo  doubtful,    that    both  Sides 
claimed  the  advantage.      But  as   the   King  decamped   in 
the  night,   to  throw   himfelf  into  Paris,   he  gave  occafion 
to  his  Enemies  to  fay,  he  owned  his  Defeat.     Some  davs 
after,  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bretagne  joined  the  Eur- 
gundians.     But  the  King   had   now  fo  well  provided   foi 
the  defence  of  his  Capital,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the 
Confederates  to  take  it.     At  length,  the  War  ended  in  a  hmdsm* 
Treaty  figned  at  Ganfians  the  30th of  Oelober.     Lewis  re-  7''-r 
ftored   to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy   the   Towns  upon  the  <_\:i: 
Somme,  for  which    he  had  paid   four  hundred    thoufand 
Crowns,  and  gave  Normandy  in  Appennage  to  the  Duke 
his  Brother  (3).     After  the  figning  of  the   Treaty,-,  the 
Earl  of  Charohis  retired  into  the  Low-Countries,  and   the 


(1)  And  alio  Sir  Tbo-ras  Gr y,  Son  of  Sir  "John  Cry,  the  Queen's  firft  HufD.-intl,  was  created  Marquels  of  Dorfit,   ar.J  married  to  Cice/v,  Buret  of  tie 
Lord Bmville.     Hall,  fol.  195.     Hollingjbead,    (.1326. 

[i]  A  m  .<,,   .LI.    ...' ,    v.,  it-Sluentint  Pervnne,  Dwrlens,  Sec*  Com/ninety  1.  r.   c.  Ej  12.     MirfreLt,  ful qS- 
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Du_  :c  of  Sr^w,         All  this  feemcd  to  ten.!   to  a  League  between  Ejdwari    1 

Wdays     and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  Duke  of  Bretagn/%  de-  ?  ■  /J^*/ 
ence,  who  was  vigoruufly  prefled.  Since  the  Duke  of  Bo-  ?' 


Duke  of  Berry,  accompanied  with  tin 

went  and  took  poffeffion  of  Normandy 

after,   the  Duke  of  Bretagne  quarelling  with  the  Duke  of 

Berry,  returned  ^0  his  own  Dominions      Then  Lewis    >y  had  been  expelled  out^f  AW^hTDukTo?  Bre'-  c^SS 

taking  advantage  of  this  Diflciifion,  marched,  without  lofs     tagne  had  undertaken  to  fupport  him,  and  came  the  Treaty  Arge»r«. 

of  time,   into  Normandy,  expelled  his  Brother,  and  forced     of  Confians  to  be  executed.     This   was  projected  by  him 

h,m  once  more  to  take   refuge  m  Bretagne,  where,   not-     and  the  Ear]  of  CW,/,,  who  promifed  to  make  a  powef- 

withftandmg  their  former  Qu.mel,  he  was  civilly  received     ful  Diverfion  in Picardy. 


lecTted  the  King  of  England.     We  find  in  the  Collation  of    extremely,  who  being  unable  to  withftand  him  a! 


the  Publick  Arts,  that  from  March,  to  their  taking  the 
Field,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  the  Earl  of  Charolois 
had  their  AmbaiTadors  at  London,  and  the  Earl  offered  to 
make  with  Edward  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Friend/hip. 
Lewis  XI  himfelf,  though  very  angry  with  him,  did  not 
tail  to  court  him.  But  Edward  willing,  no  doubt,  to  be- 
better  informed  of  his  Affairs,  avoided,  on  divers  pretences, 
to  come  to  any  Agreement. 

He  proceeded   otherwife  with   regard  to  the  King  of 


Scotland,  with  whom,  after  a 


Negotiation,  he  con- 


Trttce  pro- 
mised IV'lh 

p.  ti6  -"- eluded  at   Newcajlle  a  Treaty,  whereby  the  late 

j5«.  was  prolonged  for  forty  Years  (1),  till  15  19. 

1466.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1 466,  the  Queen  was  de- 

p'i'Lf'!C  J'vcred  ot  a  Princcfs,  called  Elizabeth  (2),  who  afterwards 
Elizabeth,  became  the  happy  Inftrument  to  bring  Peace  to  England, 
after  a  long  Civil  War. 

Edward  having  greatly  affronted  Lewis  XI,  confidercd 
him  as  a  fecret  Enemy,  who  would  not  mifs  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  revenged.  He  behaved  however  with  great 
Caution,  during  the  War  of  the  Publick  Good,  for  fear  of 
affording  him  a  frefh  Caufe  to  fupport  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
cajler,  in  cafe  he  fubdued  the  Confederate  Princes.  The 
fame  reafon  induced  him  to  hearken  to  the  Propofals  of 
the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bretagne ;  but  he  had  taken  care 
to  conclude  nothing,  either  with  them   or  the  King  of 


...m  alone,  gave 
him  hopes  he  would  comply  with  his  Will.  But  this  was 
only  t»  gain  time,  till  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  ready. 
At  length  the  War  with  Liege  being  fufpended  by  a 
1  ruce,  the  Earl  of  Charolois  prepared  to  march  intoPicar- 
dy.  But,  when  leaf!  expected,  Lewis  by  his  fecret  Pra&ices  Gmvnio. 
caufed  the  Liegeois  to  take  Arms  a|  tin.  Thus  the  Duke 
of Bretagne  was  ftilJ  greatly  diftrefled.  He  defended  him- 
felf however  as  well  as  he  could,  in  expectation  of  being 
quickly  allifted. 

Whilft  thefe  things  palled  in  Frt 


Truce     a  Treaty  of  perpetual  Alliai 


Edward  concluded  E.Ju:,rd'' 
the 


Alii, 


Hall. 

Xdward 
keeps  fur 
voith  the 

Bttg  <f 

prance,  and 
tuith  his 
Enemies. 


srpetual  Alliance   with  the  King  of  Caf-  ,.. 
tile.     He  had   done  the  fame  with   the  King  of  Denmark  and  Dcn- 
the  beginning  of  this  Year.     Tho*  thefe  Alliances  were  markl 
lnconhdcrablc  with  refpect  to  his  principal  Affairs,   they  xf  *f' 
gamed  h,m  reputation,  and  rendered  him  more  formidable  551,560; 
to  his  Enemies.  -M>  £^~ 

The  firft  part  of  the  Year  1467  was  wholly  fpent  in  u>i 
Negotiations   with  France  and   the    Duke  of  'Burgundy.     1467. 
TheOuke  only  waited  the  end  of  the  War  with  Liege,  Neptiau  " 
to  give  all  his  Forces  to  his  Son,  and  prevent,  by  a  power-  W"J  L 
ful  Diverfion,  the  Duke  of  Breiagne's  ruin,  who  having 
already  loft  his  Towns  in  Lower-Nor?nandy.    fcxv  himfelf A&  ^ub- 
upon  the  point   of  being  attacked    in  his  own  Country.  XI'g0f6' 
On  the  other  fide,  Lewis,  who  (pared  no  Coft  to  have 
good  Spies,  was  informed  of  what   pafied  between  Ed- 


France.     Afterwards,  Lewi/s  Disadvantage  at  the  i  reaty     ward  and   the  Duke  of  Burgundy,   and  eafily  perceived 

of  Confians,  might  have  caufed  Edward  to  pay  him  Ids     their  Union  tended   to  ihe  Duke  of  Bretagre'l ;  defence' 

regard,   had  not  the  Revolution  immediately  after  in  Nbr-     As  he  ftill  intended  to  ruin  that  Prince,    he  omitted  no- 

mandy,  made  him  act  with  deliberation.     Mean  time,  he 

was  equally  prefled  on  both  fides.      The  King  of  France, 

feigning  to  forget  the  Affront  he  had  received,   urged  him 

to  enter  into  Treaty  with    him  for  a  final  Peace  between 

the  two  Crowns,  or  at  leaft,  for  a  long  Truce.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,   the  Earl  of  Charolois, 

and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  reprelcnted  to  him,  that  if  he 

fullered  the  French  Princes  to  be  opprefTed,  the  King  of 

France  would  become  fo  powerful,  as  could  not  but  prove 


thing  to  divert  Edward  from  the  Engagements  he  was  en- 
tering into  with  his  Enemies.  For  that  purpofe,  in  Ft-  p.  5-7 
bruary  1467,  he  fent  the  Baftard  of  Bourbon  into  England, 
and  in  June,  the  Archbift.op  of  Narbonne.  Edward  pre- 
tending to  be  entirely  difengaged,  appointed  immediately 
CommifTioners  (3)  to  treat  with  thefe  AmbaiTadors.  But 
as  it  is  eafy  to  gain  time  in  thefe  Negotiations,  nothing 
was  concluded.  Mean  while,  Lewis  was  afraid  to  diftrefs 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  fear  of  obliging  Edward 'to  de- 
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prefled  him  to  declare  himfelf.  Mean  while,  to  keep  Af 
fairs  upon  the  fame  foot,  till  farther  Difcoveries  could  be 
made,  he  concluded  a  fhort  Truce  with  France,  and  the 
like  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  In  managing  tlie  King 
of  France  he  had  a  farther  Aim,  to  hapten  the  conclu- 
fion  of  a  Marriage  propofed  to  him,  between  Margaret 
his  Sifter,  and  the  Earl  of  Charolois.  He  was  fenfible,  the 
le:s  inclined  he  appeared  to  break  with  Lewis  XI,  the 
more 
fo 


dare  for  him. 

Such  was  the  State  of  Affairs  between  thofe  two  Princes,  Death  of 
when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  died  the  1 5th  of  June,  in  the  ,ht  Ofleef 
7zd  Year  of  his  Age.     Charles  Earl  of  Charolois  his  only  S^/'  F 
Son,  whom  for  the  future  I  fhall  call  Duke  of  Burgundy,  c'harrXu 
fucceeded  him  in  all  his  Dominions.      He  would  immedi-  A""*  *'"»• 
ately  have   ported  to   the  Duke :  of  Bretagne's  Affiftance,  JJ^"" 

He  refufes  to 

:n.-e  the 


fatal  to  England.  The  Courfe  he  took  upon  this  occa- 
sion, was  to  manage  them  all,  and  keep  both  Sides  in 
hopes.  The  truth  is,  it  was  by  no  means  his  Intereft 
to  concern  himfelf  in  their  Quarrels,  and  create  new  Ene- 
mies, when  the  Lancajlrian  Party,  though  humbled,  were 
ftill  very  numerous  in  England.  This  is  the  real  Motive 
of  his  Conduct,  and  of  all  his  Negotiations,  as  well  with 
the   King  of    France,    as  with    the  other  Princes,  who     had'  he  not  been  detained  bv  tlie  War  w'ah'Lere 

Mean  wlnle,  Lewis,  fearing  his  Prey  would  efc„r. 
his  Hands,  fent  and  offered  the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  fea^e 
defert  the  Liegeois  whom   he  had   hitherto  affifted,   pro- 
vided he  would,    in  return,    abandon  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne.     If  Charles   had  clofed    with  this  Propofal,    the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  would  have  been  irrecoverably  loft,  fincer 
there  was  now  a  French  Army  of  thirty  thoufand  Men 
in  the  heart  of  his  Country.     But  he  bravely  rejected  it, 
lore  eager  would  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  Son  be     declaring,  let  what  would  be  the  confequence    he  would 
>r  the  Marriage.       And  indeed,   his  Policy  had  all  the     affift  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  the  utmoft  of 'his  Power 
fuccefs  he  expefted.     Thefe  two  Princes    perceiving  how     He  only  waited  the  end  of  the  War  with  Liege   to  th 


7Vc.7fv  ivith 
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difficult  it  was  to  engage  him  in  their  Party,  imagined 
there  was  no  fhorter  way  to  attain  their  Ends,  than  to  effecl 
the  Marriage  propofed.  As  foon  as  Edward  faw  them  in 
this  Difpolition,  he  delayed  not  to  enter  into  Engagements 
with  them.  He  loved  not  the  King  of  France,  as  know- 
ing he  was  not  beloved  by  him.  Bdkles,  he  confidercd 
there  was  no  reliance  upon  that  Prince's  Word;  that  his 
Proceedings  were  infincere,  and  at  one  time  or  other  he 
would  fhew  his  refentment.  Moreover,  it  was  not  for  the 
Intereft  of  England,  to  fuftcr  the  Duke;,  of  Burgundy  and 
Bretagne  to  be  ruined,  which,  as  it  evidently  appeared,  was 
Lewis's  grand  Defign.  Wherefore,  October  the  i 3d,  he 
figtied  a  Treaty  of  perfonal  Alliance,  Amity,  and  Friend- 
fllip  with  the  Earl  of  Charolois.  A  few  days  after,  he  fent 
a  Saie-ConducSt  to  Lewis  of  Bruges  Lord  of  Gruthuyje,  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  treat  with  him  oi  a 
perpetual  Peace,  and  fettle  the  Articles  of  the  Marriage  of 
the  Earl  of  Chardiis  with  the  Princcfs  Margaret. 


himfelf  into  Pieardy,  and  did  not  queftion  that  Edward 
would  declare  againft  France,  when  he  faw  himfelf  fecure 
of  being  fo  ftrongly  fupported.      The  very  Day  of  his  Fa-  He  ratif.es 
ther's  Death  (4),   he  ratified  his  Alliance  with   Edward  *»?>"0' 
and  the  new  Bond  whereby  they  were  going  to  be  farther  ^r'd  *" 
united,  namely,  his  Marriage  then  upon  the  Point  of  con-  AcVpub. 
clufion,   feemed  to  promife  him,   he  ftiould  never  want  the  XL  P1 5So- 
Affiftance  of  England.      Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Bre-  The  D«ie  cf 
tagne,  fearing  to  be  opprefled  before  the  Succours  arrived,  V^l™ 
put  Lewis  in  hopes  of  all  the  Satisfaction  he  defined,  and  '■*£." " 
by  that  means  obtained  a  Truce  which  gave  him'fome    ' 
refpite. 

Whilft  thefe  things  paffed  in  France,  confiderable  Alte-  neS.ce  • 
rations  Were  made  in  the  Court  of _England,  which  in  the  R^n," 
end  occafioned  great  Troubles. 


daily  encreafed  in  favour  with  the  Kin^         J  -' -  ^    '     '"'  Cm" 


The  Queen's  Relations^.'  c™Sl 
and  the  Ear]  of  b'^X 


JFarwick  with  his  Brothers,   who  had"  been  fo  powerful,  HabSp, 
were  little  regarded.     The  Archbifhop  of  York  (,-jwas  ftill 


(1)  rro-n  C5?;/>.  31-  T479,  when  the  fifteen  Years  Truce,  concluded  btfore,  was  to  end,  to  OBct.  31.  icio.     Rwer'sFxd  Tom    XI    d 
(iJShcwasbofnFci.il.     Stivi,  p.  419.  '  '' 

(3)  Richard  NcvfflJaA  of  Warwick,  Sir  John  Wtntock  Chief-Butler  of  England,  Sir  Robert  ganwrt,  Tharss  Km  Doftir  of  Laws 
Rymer:  Fa  .'    ."  m-  XI.  p-  --'9- 


'(4)  OJl.z}.     Hid.  Tom.  XI.  p.  jSc. 


(.)  George  Neville* 


553. 
and  Tcomat  Colt. 

Chancellor, 
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1467.  Chancellor,  but  at  length  was  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  Bifhop  of"  Bath  and  Wells  {1),  one  of  the  Queen's  moft 

Warwick      zealous  Adherents.      The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  no  longer 
and  bit  Bro-  employed  as  before  in  Affairs  of  Importance.     This  mani- 
tUrsiKgkS-  (-eftjy  appears  ;n  the  Colleclion  of  Public k  Aels,   where  his 
Name  is  not  found  after  the  middle  of  this  Year.     As  for 
the  Marquefs  of  Montague  his  Brother,   Governor  of  the 
northern  Counties,  thatPoft  being  of  no  great  Confequence, 
fince  there  was  no  danger  from  Scotland,  he  was  not  dif- 
placed.     Befides,  Edward  had  lefs  Inclination  to  difpleafe 
him,  becaufe  in  the  decline  of  his  Family's  Credit  he  be- 
Tbe  Far!  of  haved  with  more  circumfpeclion  than  his  Brothers.      On 
Rivers  1.      the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  the  Queen's  Father, 
W/TI-     was  raired  t0  the  higheit  degree  of  Favour.      Befides  the 
Conpble.      Office  of  Lord-Treafurer,  he  was  likewife  made  High- 
Ail.  Pub.     Conftable,  upon  the  voluntary  or  forced  Refignation  of  the 
XI.  P-  581.  -^axXoi  Wore  efler  {%),  whom  the  King  requited,  by  making 
him  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Thus  the  Earl  of  Rivers  held  at  once  two  of  the  greateft 
Offices   of  the   Crown,  and  moreover,   his  Son  Anthony 
Woodville  had  a  Grant  of  the  Reverfion  of  the  High-Con- 
nie Earl  of  ftablefhip.     Probably  it  was  about  this  time,  that  the  Earl 
Warwick        f  w arw-uk  retired  from  Court,  and   the   Archbifhop  of 

withdraws  .  .     ^  .  * 

from  Cert.    York  went  and  refided  upon  Ins  Diocele. 
He  iiex-  rt  was  very  hard  for  a  Man  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 

niftd  ""     Character  to   fuffer  fuch  a  Difgrace  without  refentment. 
againft  tie    He  was  the  proudeft  Lord  that  had  ever  been  in  England, 
and  his  natural  Pride  was  frill  encreafed  by  the  great  Ser- 
Stow.  vices  he  had  done  the  King.     The  Affront  put  upon  him 

Hclihgdi.  by  the  King,  in  marrying  in  England  without  his  know- 
ledge, at  the  very  time  he  was  employed  by  him  at  Paris 
to  negotiate  another  Marriage,  which  too  was  concluded, 
had  extremely  incenfed  him.  The  Contempt  fhewn  him  by 
the  King  at  his  return  from  France,  in  not  making  him 
fome  civil  Excufe,  had  very  much  increafed  his  Difguft. 
To  this  was  added,  an  extreme  Indignation  to  fee  his  Cre- 
dit entirely  funk.  In  fine,  the  Favours,  heaped  by  the 
King  upon  the  Queen's  Relations,  racked  him  with  Envy, 
and  threw  him  upon  the  moft  violent  Refolutions  (3).  If 
we  may  believe  certain  Hiftorians,  he  had  a  ftronger  reafon 
toil,  to  hate  Edward  than  thofe  I  have  mentioned.     And  that 

fol.  195.      js,  Edward  attempted  the  Chaftity  of  one  of  his  Daugh- 
Hullm^ft.     {ers  ^  _  and  this  Prince's  Characler,  who  was  not  very 
He  bides  bis  fcrupulous  in  that  refpect,  makes  the  thing  credible.     Be 
Rjcntmcr.i.   th;s  23  \t  w;i]5  the  Earl  mortally  hated  Edward,  though 
he  concealed  his  Averfion  in  order  to  fliew  it  effectually. 
It   is  certain  the  King,  to  whom  he  was  not  unknown, 
committed  a  great  Error  in  not  giving  him  fome  Satisfac- 
tion, or  in  not  ruining  him  entirely.     With  Perfons  of  this 
Characler,  Policy  requires  that  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
He  ^a  and    Courfes  be  taken.     The  Continuator  of  Monjlrelct  fays, 
«m)«  Lewis  that  in  June  1467,  the  Earl  of  JFarwick  met  Leiuis  XI 
bhFrund.    M  Roan,  anc)  ftai(j  w;th  him  twelve  days.     If  fo,  it  may 
he  prefumed,  that  being  fent  into  France  upon  the  King's 
Affairs,  he  took  that  Opportunity  to  fecureZw//s  Protec- 
tion, and  concert  meafures  with  him  concerning  the  Exe- 
cution of  his  ProjecT:  to  dethrone  Edward  (5). 

1468.  Mean  while,  the  Negotiation  of  the  Marriage  of  Ed- 
Tbt  Duke  of  ward's  Sifter  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ftill  continued, 
Burgundy's    whi]ft  Edward  kept  Lewis  in  hopes  of  concluding  a  perpe- 
fdcmniSd.    tual  Peace  with  him.     But  it  was  only  to  amufe  him,  and 
Hall.           haften  withal  the  Marriage  of  the  Princefs  his  Sifter.   How- 
AfT'p  b     ever>  'r°1  *e^r '1's  Embaffy  to  Paris  might  give  fome  fufpi- 
XI- p.  602.  cion  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  iffued  out  a  Proclama- 
tion, expiefsly  ordering  the  Coafts  to  be  well-guarded,  as 
foon  as  theTruce  with  France,  which  was  to  end  in  March, 
fhould  be  expired.     Shortly  after,  the  Marriage  was  at  laft 
concluded,  and  Margaret  fent  to  Bruges  with  a  fplendid 
Retinue,  being  attended  by  the  Ducheffes  of  Exeter  and 
Suffolk  (6).     There  the  Nupti.ils  were  folemnized  with  a 
Magnificence  worthy  the  two  Princes  who  were  allied  by 

Airuceof  this  Marriage.  The  lame  day  theTruce  of  Commerce 
Trade  pn-  between  England  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Dominions 
thirty  rLn.  wa;  prolonged  for  thirty  Years. 

lb.  p.  591,  The  reft  of  the  Winter  was  fpent,  in  negotiating  an 
605,  624.  Alliance  between  Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne : 
imtbthe  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  ftrongly  follicited  the  conclufion 
Duke  of  of  that  Affair,  becaufe  he  was  Co  incumbered  with  the 
^'toTtei.  ^ar  °f  ■£'*&*  tnat  lt  was  nct  poff-ble  for  him  to  affift  his 
Ally.  The  thing  was  not  without  difficulties,  fince  it 
was  to  pafs  from  a  long  War  between  England  and  Bre- 
Il>.  p.615,  tagne,  to  a  ftricl  Alliance.  So,  all  that  could  be  done  at 
firft,  was  to  prolong  the  Truce  till  July.      After  that, 


As  for  M"™- 

Comrnm. 


•'11a.. 


Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  fent  one  another  Let-     1468. 
ters  Patent,   promifing  mutual  Affiftance  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  Power.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  fent  the  like  to  the  p.  6<  •. 
King  to  induce  him  the  fooner  to  declare  againft  France. 
Indeed,  it  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  him  to  pre- 
vent the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  Ruin,  and  procure  the  Duke 
of  Berry  a  Settlement,  which  might  enable  him  to  keep 
the  King   his  Brother  in  awe.     He  was  almoft  certain, 
that  after  Lewis  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  thefe  two 
Princes  to  hurt  him,  he  would  not  fail  to  attack  him  with 
all  his  Forces.     On  the  other  hand,  Edward  faw  but  too 
plainly  how  prejudicial  Lewis's  growth  of  Power  might  be 
to  him.     Wherefore  by  his  Orders  his  Commiffioners  fign-  Edward  re- 
ed, the  2d  of  July,  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Bretagne  J'^'^"', 
and  the  next  day  a  Levy  of  Troops  was  ordered  for  the  Bretagne. 
affiftance  of  that  Duchy.     In  the  beginning  of  AuguJ},  he  P-  6i4.  6^5- 
fent  Ambaffadors  (7)  to  France,  on  pretence  to  treat  with 
Lewis  of  a  perpetual  Peace,  and  yet  two  days  after  he  figned 
a  Treaty,  whereby  he  ingaged  to  fend  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne an  Aid  of  three  thoufand  Archers.    As  the  Duke  faw  p-  626,62s. 
himfelf  preffed  by  the  King  of  France,  it  was  neceffary  to 
haften  that  Affair,  as  well  on  his  own  as  on    the  part  of 
Edward,  without  ftanding  too  much  upon  Terms.     The  p.  630, 
Fleet  and  Troops  defigned  for  Bretagne  being  ready  in  the 
beginning  of  Oilober,  the  King  gave  the  Command  to  An- 
thony Woodville,  Lord  Scales,  his  Brother-in-law. 

Whilft  thefe  Affairs  were  negotiating  at  London,   the  The Duhs  if 
Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bretagne  were  not  a  little  embarraffed.  ^"1  ""^ 
The  Truce  granted  them  by  Lewis  being  about  to  expire,  puttoftraiu. 
they  faw  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  too  remote  and  too  bufy  Argentre. 
elfewhere,  to  hope  to  be  delivered  by  his  means, 
the  Succours  expecled  from  England,  they   were  neither 
fpeedy  nor  ftrong  enough  to  free  them  from  their  Danger. 
Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  all  poffible  hafte  IbeDuUof 
to  end  the  War  with  the  Liegeois,  knowing  how  the  Duke  B^undy 
of  Bretagne  was  preffed.     At  laft  he  found  means  to  force  Liegeois'. 
his  Enemies  to  a  Battle,   wherein  he  obtained  a  complete 
Victory,   which  obliged  them  to  fue  for  Peace.     As  foon 
as  the  Treaty  was  figned,  he  marched  for  Picardy.     He  He  bean  the 
was  now  come  upon  the  Sommc,  ready  to  enter  upon  ac-  £»'"*'«' 
tion,  when  he  heard,  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and    Bretagne  puut'witt 
had  made  a  Peace  with  the  King  of  France,  and  after  re-  Lewa. 
nouncingall  foreign  Alliance,  the  Duke  of  Berry  was  con- 
tented with  an  Appennage  of  fix  thoufand  Livres  a  Year 
in  Land,  and  an  annual  Penfion  of  fixty  thoufand  in  lieu 
of  Normandy,  granted    him  by   the   Treaty  of  Conjlans. 
This  News,  which  Lewis  fent  him  by  an  Exprefs,  was 
the  moft  unwelcome.      However,  without  being  difcou-  He rrfilms 
raged  with  this  unexpected  accident,  he  refolved  to  remain  '''£"  >»War 
incamped  where  he  was.     He  hoped,  as  the  Duke  of  Bre-  "fi'cm°" 
tagne  had  been  compelled  to  a  Peace,  he  would  repent  what 
he  had  done,  when  he  faw  himfelf  fupported,  and  eafilv 
find  an  excufe  to  break  it.     This  is  what  he  plainly  told 
thofe  who  advifed  him  to  fue  to  the  King   of  France  for 
Peace. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  refolution  infpired  Lewis  with  Hegettad- 
fear.     He  was  apprehenfive,  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bre-  ™"",Z,°j?t 
tagne  would  receed,  when  they  faw  Affiftance  fo  near.     In  Lewis, 
that  cafe,   he  might  depend  upon  having  to  deal  with  the 
King  of  England,   the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne, 
and  many  of  the  moft  potent  Lords  of  the  Kingdom,  who 
were  diffatisfied  with  him.     In  this  Uneafinefs,  which  was 
not  ill  grounded,   he  departed  from  Paris,  where  he  then 
was,  into  Picardy,  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
This  Defign  fucceeded  to  his  Wifh.      The  Duke,  uncer- 
tain of  the  refolution  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  might  take, 
agreed  to  retire,   for  four  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  which 
Lewis  gave  him  to  defray  his  Expences. 

Hitherto  Lnvis  had    reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  Ad-  Lewis  putt 
vantages.     He  had  difperfed  the  League  made  againft  him,  l""M  '"- 

I  J  1     ■  -i         i-»    1  1  -      t»-        1  1  prudently  in 

and   reduced   the    Duke    his  Brother  to  a  very  moderate  ,he  fav^r  0f 
Appennage.      However,  he  could  not  think  of  abandoning  the  Duie  of 
his  firft  Projed.   He  was  refolved  to  ruin  the  Duke  of  Bre-  |3,n^- 
tagne,  that  he   might  afterwards  attack  the  other  Peers, 
and    the   Duke  of  Burgundy  himfelf,   with   more  fafetv. 
His  extreme  defire  to  execute  this  Project,  made  him  com- 
mit the  groffeft  fault  that  i'o  politick  a  Prince  could  pof- 
fibly  be  guilty  of.     After  figning  his  Treaty  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,   he  would  go  and  confer  with  him.     He 
had  fuch  a  Conceit  of  himfelf,  that  he  fancied  he  fhould 
perfuade  that  Prince  to  relinquifh  the  Interefts  of  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne.     Atleaft,  he  hoped  to  fow  Jealoufies  between 
them,  from  which  he  could  not  fail  to  reap  great  AJvan- 


(1)   Robert  Je  Stiltingtm.  (2)  Jo'-'nTiptft. 

( 3)  He  could  not  fail  of  drawing  foon  a  large  Army  together.  If,  as  Stow  relates,  whenever  he  came  to  London,  fix  Oxen  were  eaten  in  his  Houfe  at  a 
Breakfaft,  and  every  Tavern  was  full  of  his  Meat.     Stow,  p.  4.21. 

(4)  Or  his  Niece.      The  Certablty  was  not,  for  both  their  Honors,  openly  known,  fays  Ha/1,   fol.    19  v 

f^)  This  Year,  on  June  3,  or,  according  to  others,  July  3,  a  Parliament  met  at  Wejltninflcr,  wherein  the  King  refumed  into  his  Hands  all  the  Crown- 
Lands  granted  away  during  his  Reign.  This  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  November  6,  it  Reading,  and  from  ihence  adjourned  to  May  12,  146S,  at  Ti'ejhr. ■te- 
ller, when  it  met  again,  and  granted  the  King  two  Tenths,  and  two  Fifteenths.     Cotton  sAbridg.  p.  6S0 6S4.     Stow,  p.  420,  421. 

(6)  And  the  Dukes  their  Husbands,  John  Ho/land,  and  John  de  la  Pole.  They  fetout  June  18.  The  Marriage  was  folemnized  on  July  8.  Hall,  fol.  198. 
H         (bead,  p.  131?.     Stow,  p.  421. 

(7;  Thomas  Eilhopof  Rocbefter,     Rymer'i  Feed.  Tom.  XL  p.  625. 
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146S.     tages.     To  that  end,  lie   demanded   of  the    Duke  a  Safc- 
Conduct   to  meet  him  at  Pcronne.     As  (bun  as  it  was  re- 
ceived, he  repaired  to  that    Town  witli  a  (lender   Retinue, 
the  better  to  gain  the   Duke  by   that  extreme  Confidence. 
The  Duke     jjut   Defore  his  departure,  he  forgot  to  recal  the  Ambafla- 
htfhumti'  d°rs    ^ent   to   tne  Liegeois,  to   perfuade  them  to  break   the 
{/"Lewis,     Peace  with  the   Duke  of    Burgundy,    upon   his    AfTurancc 
,hdma>Ki     0f    a  powerful    Aid.     This  was    fufficicnt  to  induce   that 
ilommin.""  People  to    take    Arms  again,    and  the    News  of    it   was 
brought  to  the   Duke  of  Burgundy   at  Peronne,  the    fame, 
or  the   next,   day,  after  the   King's  Arrival.      A    procee- 
ding fo  contrary  to  good  Faith,  convincing   the  Duke  that 
Lewis   fought   only  to   deceive   him,  he    even    imprifoned 
him  in  the  Cattle  of  Peronne,  where    he  was    lodged,  and 
detained  him  feveral  days,  uncertain  what  to  refolve.     Lewis 
judging  of  his  Enemy   by  himfelf,  was  in  mortal  Agonies. 
Lewis/«i-     So,  not   knowing  how  to    efcape,  he  faw  no  other  rcme- 
v'r'r'm™  "r   ^y,  DUt  to  nubmit  to  what  Terms  the  Duke  fhould  pleafe 
Cummin,      to  impofe  upon   him.     He   met  with   more   Generofity  in 
that  Prince  than    he  could  have  expected.     After    a   very 
fhort  Negotiation,  it  was  agreed   between   them,    that  the 
King   fhould  give  Champagne  and  Brie  to  his  Brother,  in- 
ftead  of  Normandy,    which    he  was  to  have   had    by    the 
Treaty  of  Confians,   and   fhould  accompany   the  Duke  in 
f/^ltc',?    tllc   War  w'tn    Liege.     A  few    days  after,    they  departed 
•/  Liege.      together  towards  the  Territories  of  Liege,    and  Lewis  had 
Commin.      the  mortification  to   be    himfelf   witnefs  of    the  Deftruc- 
tion   of  the   Capital,  which  he    had  prepofteroufly  thrown 
into  that  misfortune.     At    lalt,    he   got  out  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  hands,  after  having  been    in  continual   fears 
either  of  loiing  his    Life,  or  undergoing  a  grievous   Capti- 
vity during  the  refidue  of  his  days.     Mean  while,  he  had 
no  Inclination  really   to    execute    the  Treaty  made  at  Pe- 
rannc.      He  found  means  afterwards  to  evade   it. 
EHward'j  It  is  time  now  to  leave  the  Affairs  of  which  it  was  ne- 

utmaiKi       ceflary   to  give  a  general  Knowledge,  and  refume    thofc  of 

tilth  Ar-         r>       r        r  1  ,-r   n-  o 

ttgtm.  tngland,  where  a  more  affecting    scene  is  going  to  open, 

A&.  Pub.     by  the  Variety  of  the  Events   which  render   this   Part  of 

*'"_6  63'   Edward's  Reign  very  remarkable.     The  20th  of  Oftober, 

Edward  renewed    the   anticnt   Alliance   between  England 

and  Arragon.     The  Englijh   Hiftorians    place  this   Treaty 

in    the   Year   1466,    but  in    the  Collection  of  the  Publick 

Acts,  it  is  dated  October  20,   1468.     Probably,    they  have 

confounded    the   Alliance   with     Cajlilc,    in    1466,     with 

that  which   was   renewed   two  Years  after  with  Arragon. 

Beprtjmts    Edward  is  faid,  upon  this   occafion,  to  fend    the    King  of 

Arrag.'rf      Arragon  a  Prefent  of  fome  Ewes  and  Rams  ( 1 ),     which 

■witb  firr.:     fo  multiplied  in  Spain,  that   it  proved  very  detrimental    to 

**"£         the  Wool-Trade  of  England. 

Hubingten.        ^  was  aoout  the  end  of  the  Year  1468,  or  the  begin- 
Hall.  ning  of  1469,  that  the  Earl  of  U'arwick    believed  himfelf 

1  4°9-  in  condition  to  begin  the  execution  of  his  Project  againft 
Wa  wkk  °*  Edward.  Since  he  had  quitted  the  Court,  he  was  fo  for- 
An-wi  bit  got,  that  he  was  not  thought  of,  unlefs  it  was  neceffary 
Mtntbcrt  into  to  fend  him  Orders  concerning  his  Government  of  Ca- 
'iltbrlnc'tbi  lau-  *'  ne  wcnt  to  France  th«  laft  year,  as  Monjlrelet's 
King.  Continuator  affirms,  it    is  hardly    to   be   doubted    that    he 

Hall.  communicated  his   Defigns  to  Lewis  XI,  and    took  mea- 

Hollinifli  *~ures  w'tn  n'm  accordingly.  But  fuppofing  he  left  not 
England,  it  was  not  difficult  to  treat  with  that  Prince  by 
fecret  Emiffaries.  However  this  be,  the  Earl  paffionately 
deliring  to  (how  that  he  was  not  to  be  offended  with 
Impunity,  believed  it  proper  to  begin  with  gaining  his 
two  Brothers,  the  Archbifhop  of  York  and  the  Marquifs 
of  Montague,  whofe  Intereff  was  the  fame  with  his.  To 
that  end,  he  reprefented  to  them  the  Services  they  had  all 
three  done  the  King,  and  the  little  Account  made  there- 
of, fince  their  Rewards  bore  no  proportion  to  what  they 
had  done  for  him  :  That  not  content  with  being  ungrate- 
ful to  all  their  Family,  he  had  put  upon  him  in  particu- 
lar a  grievous  Affront  in  the  Affair  of  his  Marriage  : 
That  moreover,  he  had  attempted  to  difgrace  their  Fa- 
mily in  a  manner  infupportable  to  Men  of  Honour.  In 
fine,  after  many  other  things  tending  to  convince  them  of 
the  King's  Ingratitude,  he  told  them,  he  was  determined 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  mow  him,  that  he  wlio 
had  railed  him  to  the  Throne  was  powerful  enough  to 
pull  him  down,  and  for  the  execution  of  this  Defign, 
defired  their  advice  and  affiftance.  The  Archbifhop  of 
York  was  very  eafily  led  to  follow  his  Brother's  Paffion, 
but  the  Marquifs  of  Montague  was  not  fo  forward  to 
refolve.  He  alledged  Arguments  and  Objections  which 
the  Earl  of    Warwick   anfwercd   with    great  vehemence. 


At    laft  he    was    prevailed    with,     but   intimated,    it  was     146$. 
more   out   of    complaifancc    to    his     Brother   than    incli- 
nation. 

This  firft  Step  being  made,  the   Earl   of  Warwick  ad-  "'«",•' 
dreffed    himfelf  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,   the  cldc-lt  of  thl 
King's    Brothers.     He    knew   the  Duke   was  dillatisfied,  tU(am 
that  the  King  his  Brother  had  done  nothing  for   him,  hut  '^'''p- 
given  him  an  empty  Title  which  he  did  not  want  :  That 
moreover    he   had    feen  with  extreme   Jealoufy  the    Ford 
Scales,   the  Queen's  Brother,  married   to  the  richclt  Hcir- 
cfs    in   the   Kingdom,  without  any  thought    of  pn>^    1 
him    fo   advantagious    a    Match.     Thele    Confideratioi 
caufing  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to    believe,   the  Duke  would 
gladly  embrace  an   opportunity  of  being   revenged,  he  im- 
parted   to   him    his  Defign.     The  Duke    was"  really    in- 
clined as  the   Earl  wifhed  him,    and,    as  he  burned   with 
defire   to   be  revenged  for  the  little  Affection  fhown  him 
by  the  King,  readily  entered  into  the  Plot.     The   better  "'  —irmf 
to  confirm    him    in  this   refolution,  the  Karl   of  Warwick  f,'/,/^*" 
promifed  him  his  eldeft   Daughter  (2)  in  marriage  with   a  Hall, 
very  confiderable  Fortune.     All  the  Hiftorians  affirm,  that  s"w; 
prefently  after    this    Conference,    they   went    together  to  n'Mnl<h- 
Calais  (3),  where  the  Nuptials  were  folemnized  ;  but   do 
not    fay    whether    it  was  privately,    or    with  the  King's 
confent.     What  they   add,  that  the  Duke   and  the  Earl 
(laid   at  Calais  till  the  Infurrection,  mentioned  hereafter, 
cannot  be   true.     It   appears,  on   the  contrary,     by  feveral  A5.  Pub. 
Papers    in   the    Colletlion  of  the   Publick  Ails,    that  they  Xl-  P-  6+7.' 
were  in  England   mod  part  of  this   Year,  before  the  In- 
furrection, and  even  in  the  King's   Favour,  who    had    no 
Intelligence  of  their  Plot.     Nay,   it  feems  he  began  to  re- 
pent his    great  Neglect  of  the  Ear!  of  Warwick,  fince   on 
the  17th   of   Augujl  he    made    him  Judiciary   of   South- 
Wales,    and    fome  time   after,    Senelchal    of    the  whole 
Country  (4). 

Notwithftanding  thefe   Favours,  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  An  Infrr- 
Projects  began  to  be   executed.     In  the   beginning  of  Oc-  r-ffi'°]"lJ." 
tober,    there  was    a  Sedition   in   York/hire,     which    all   the  nifijly 
Hiftorians  unanimoufly    afcribe  to   the    fecret   Practices  of  Warwick'r 
the  Marquifs  of  Montague  (5),  and  his  Brother  the  Arch-  „"■'"'''' 
bifhop  of    York.     The    occafion    or    pretence,    was  this.  Hollingfh. 
There  was  at   York  an    Hofpital  (6),  to  the  Maintenance 
whereof  the  whole  County  had  always  contributed,  with- 
out however  being  obliged.     In  time,  thefe  voluntary  Con- 
tributions were    changed    into  a   kind   of  Right,    wholly 
founded  upon  Cuftom,  and  for  which  there  were    Collec- 
tors appointed.     They  who  had  been  bribed   to  ftir  up  the 
People,    artfully  fpread    a   report,    that    the  Contributions 
were   mifapplied,  and  ferved  only   to  inrich   the  Directors 
of  the  Hofpital  :  That  befides,  the  Hofpital    being   fuffici- 
ently   endowed,  thefe  Collections   were  needlefs.     Where- 
upon the  Country   People  took  fire,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
Affair  of  the  utmoft  Importance.     They  adembled    to  the 
number  of  fifteen   thoufand,  and  killing  fome  of  the  Col- 
lectors,    marched  towards    York,    under  the  command    of 
one  Robert  Huldern.     Upon   this  news,    the   Marquifs  of  Montagus 
Montague,  who  refided  at  York,  affembling  a  Body  of  the  J<f"">  '**' 
Citizens,  fallied  out  upon  the  Rebels,  (lew   a    great  num-  arj  'I'X'jdt 
ber,    and  taking  their   Leader,     ordered     his    head   to  be  tbcirLtader, 
ftruck  off.     This  conduct  would  give  occafion  to  prefume, 
the  Sedition   was  not  raifed  by   himfelf,  had   not  his  after- 
Proceedings  been  lefs  ambiguous. 

The    firft   rumour   of  this  Commotion   made  the  King  pembr0L 
apprehenfive  of  the  confequences.     Indeed    the  Caufe  was  ordc  td  to 
not  very   important,     but     knowing    how     numerous   the  n'fi '" 
Lancajhian  Party  ftill   were,  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  \Va7fj." 
raifed  by    fome  Lord,    Friend  to  that  Houfe.     However,  Stow, 
he  was    very  far  from    miftrufting  his    Brother    and   the  H*l>ing"»p> 
Earl   of    JVarwick  to  be  the    chief  Authors.     Whatever 
the  I  flue    might  be,   he    difpatched    Orders  to  the  Earl   of 
Pembroke  Governor  of  Wales,  to  affemble  all    the  Forces 
of    thofe   Parts,    and    keep  himfelf   ready    to  march  (7). 
Mean    time,  the  York/hire  Male- Contents,    rather  anima- 
ted than    difcouraged  at    the   ill  Succefs    of  their  firft    at- 
tempt, took  arms  again,  and   fet  at  their   head    Henry  Son 
of  the   Lord    Fitz-Hugh,  and  Henry  Neville  Son   of    the 
Lord  Latimer.     Thefe  two  young  Leaders  had  not  much 
experience,  but  were  directed  by  Sir  John  Conyers,  a  Per- 
fon  of  great  conduct  and   valour,  and   well  verfed    in   the 
art  of  War.     Their  firft  Project  was  to  make   themfelves 
matters  of  York,  but  fuddenly  altering  their  refolution  and 
rout,  they  marched    towards  London,  not   at   all   doubting 
that   their  Army  would  encreafe  by  the  way,  as  it  really 


(1)  He  gave  Licence  and  Liberty  for  fome  Cotcfwold  Sheep  to  be  rranfportci  into  Spain.  But  the  Reader  nv.ift  not  from  hence  infer,  that  there 
were  no  Sheep  in  that  Country  before  :  For  the  contrary  is  evident,  from  a  Patent  of  Ring  Henry  II,  granted  the  31ft  of  his  Reign,  to  the  Weavers 
ot  London,  importing,  That  if  any  Clath  were  found  to  be  made  of  Spanijb  Wool,  mixed  with  Englijh  Wool,  the  Mayor  of  L.n.t.n  fliould  lee  it 
burnt.     Stow,  p.  419- 

(1)  lobelia.     Halt,  f,  1.  200.  (3)  Of  which  the  Earl  of  Vjrw.T*  was  Governor.     HoUinjjb.  p.  1319. 

fa.j Capitalem  Julliciarium  Suthwallia:,-  - -- Cameranum  Sulbioalli*, &  Senefcallum  Curiarum  &c  Commoturum,  in  Comitatibus  de  Kermerdya 

&  Cardigan,  &c.     Rymcr'i  Fad.  Tom.  II.    p.  647. 

(5)  John  Nrvill.  (6)  Dedicated  to  Jr.  Ltonard.     Hall,  fol.  101. 

(7)  He  alio  ili'ued  out  Orders,  on  Novenb.  16,  to  Jibn  Moubray  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Jbn  dt  la  Poll  Duke  of  Si(l~>H,  and  Antbny  Earl  of  Ry. 
vert,  to  array,  and  alienable  all  Perf.ins  able  to  bear  Aims  in  Norfolk,  and  other  pares  ;  and  made  Henry  Ptr^y  Earl  of  N:r:bumlt  lard,  and  the 
Prior  of  St.  'John  1  of  'JtruJjUm,  renew  their  Oaths  of  Fealty  to  him- 
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Rymsri  Fard.   Tom.    II.   p.   64S,   6+9,  65c. 
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1469.      happened.     Then   it   was  that  the  affair    of    York   Hofpi- 
tal  appeared  to    have    been  only  a    pretence  to   draw  the 
People  together.     For   the  Hofpital  afforded  the   Seditious 
no   manner  of  pretence  to  take  the  rout  to  London. 
The  Earl  of      Mean  while,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  having  drawn    toge- 
Pembu.ke     tner  arj0ut    ten  thoufand   Men(i),  began    his    March    in 
gm"tTbcm.     quell  of  the  Male- Contents.     He  was  joined  on  the  road 
Hchjomd   by  the  Lord  Stafford,  with  eight  hundred   Archers.     The 


reetions.     As  therefore,   Edward  could  not   he  ignorant  of     1469. 

the  Difcontent  and  great  Credit   of  the  Earl  of    Wanvick 

and  his   Brothers,    he  ought  to  have  naturally   concluded, 

they    were    the    fecret    Authors.      And   yet,  though  it  ap-  Ad.  Pub. 

pears  in  the  Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Ails,    that  the  Earl  of  XI  P-  649> 

Rivers  was  put  to  death   before  the  1  6th  of  November,  the 

King  did  not  clearly  fee  till  the  following  March,    that  he 

had  to  deal   with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  !     Strange  and   in- 


h  't' h"rd  two  Armies   being    come   near  one  another,  the  Earl   of  conceiveable  Blindnefs  ! 

Hall?  Pembroke   fent  Sir  Richard  Herbert  his  Brother,    with  a         The  Sharpnefs  of  the  Seafon  interrupted  for   fome  time      1470. 

Habington.    Detachment  (2)  to  view    the   Enemy  as   near  as   poffible.  the   Civil    War  lately    kindled.      Befides,     the    King,    lolt'-ty^r 

Sir  Richard,  who  was  a  very  good    Officer,  executed  his  whom   it   was  very  unex peeled,  wanted  time  to   prepare.  ^;»7i!to? 
Orders    with    great   conduit  ,    without  expofing    himfelf  On  the  other  hand,  the  Male-contents   having  yet  no  de- 
however  to  be  attacked.      But  his  Men,  who  had  not   his  clared  Head,  remained  quiet,  in  expectation  of  more  par- 
experience,  prepofteroufly  imagining,  he  would  lofe  a  fair  ticular  Directions, 
opportunity    to  defeat  the  Enemies,  fell,  againft    his  Will,         During  this  Winter,  Lewis  XI,    fent   Ambaffadors   into  £miafy 


The  Earl 
receives  a 
Lc-fu 

Hall. 
Hollingfh 


Stafford  in- 
fant bsm. 
Hall. 
Hollingfh. 


England,  under  colour  of  renewing  the  Truce.      Probably ,/«»>  France, 
his  fole  Aim  was  to    be  perfectly  informed  of  the  Situation  p'  65°- 
of  Affairs  in  that  Kingdom.     At  the  fame  time  Edward,  p.  651. 
defirous  of  ftrengthening    his  Alliance   with    the    Duke   of 
Burgundy,  fent  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter,     which  that 
Prince  received  at  Bruges,  the   4th  of  February,  with  great 
Solemnity. 

If  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
were  at  Calais  during  the  late  Troubles,  it  is  likely,  they 
returned  not  to  England  till  about  February  1470.  For,  „.  6J2, 
Leaders  knew,  they  fhould  be  received.  But  the  Earl  of  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Colledion  of  the  Publick 
Pembroke,  impatient  to  have  his  revenge,  marched  diredtly  Acls  iince  Augujl  the  laft  Year.  After  their  return,  Ed-  p.  654. 
towards  them,  and  forced  them  to  halt  near  Banbury,  ward  was  fo  far  from  fufpecting  them,  that  on  the  7th 
where  the  two  Armies  incamped  at  a  fmall  diftance  one  of  March  he  fent  them,  jointly,  a  Commiffion  to  levy 
from  another  (3).  Mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Troops  againft  the  Rebels  in  the  North.  Seven  Days 
the  Lord  Stafford  quarrelling  about  an  Inn  (4),  Stafford  after,  he  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Worce/ler  the  Office 
withdrew  in   the   night   with   his   eight  hundred  Archers,     of  High-Conftable,     vacant    by   the  Death   of  the   Earl  of 

Rivers. 

But,  fhortly  after,  the  King's  Eyes  were  fully  opened  Warwick 
with  regard  to  the  Duke  his  Brother,  and  the  Earl  ofon^Cla- 
Warwick.     They    levied  Troops    by  virtue  of    his   Com-  ™<* *"''"* 


upon   their   Rear.       But   Conyers,    who    forefaw  it,    was 
l~o  well   prepared,  that    the  Detachment   was  routed   with 
great  Lofs. 
Ihe  Mali-        Edward  hearing   this  news,  writ  to   the  Earl  of  Pem- 
netrsrefofoe  broke  not    to   be   difcouraged  for    fo  inconfiderable  a  Lofs, 
to niirtto     affm-jjig  h[m    ne  would  come  in  perfon    and  join    him,  or 
fend    a   ftrong  Reinforcement.     Mean  while,  the  Seditious 
finding  they  had   near  them   an  Army  which  might    dai- 
ly  encreafe,     and  fearing  to  meet    the  King  in  the  way, 
refolved    to    retire  to  Warwick,    where,    very   likely  the 

lit  Earl 

furfues 
them. 


On  the  morrow,  at  break  of  day,  the  Male-Contents 
marched  in  good  order  to  attack  the  King's  Army. 
They  had  heard  by  Deferters  of  the  Lord  Stafford's  re- 
treat, and  were  refolved  to  improve  it.     Henry  Neville  (5), 


one  of  their  Generals,    advancing  in  order   to   ingage,  for     miffion,  but  not  for  his  Service.     Befides,  the  Rebels  made  m, 


for  tke  Re- 


fear  the  Royalifts  fhould  retire,  was  fiercely  repulfed, 
The  King's  made  Prifoner,  and  (lain  in  cold  blood.  This  barbarous 
•smiled'  ArStion  infpiring  the  northern  Men  with  a  fort  of  Fury, 
andtbe  Earl  they  ruihed  upon  their  Enemies,  and  notwithftanding  the 
e/Pembroke  Valour  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  who   performed  that   day 

Aftions  extolled  by  all  the  Hiftorians  (6),  the  King's  Ar 


beheaded. 
Hall. 
Stow. 
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no  fcruple  to  own    them  for   their    Heads.     Thus,    both  Hall. 
Sides  were   preparing   more   than  ever  to  renew  the  War. 
Mean  time,  Edward  was  fo  prepoffeffed,  that  his  Brother  Ttt  K--t 
and    the   Earl  of  Warwick   durft  not    appear  before   him,  Security  til- 
that  he  imagined  their  Defign  was  to  retire  into  Ireland,  S.'°"nd'-L 
of  which   the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  Lieutenant.     In    this 


Aft.    cub. 
XI.  p.  654. 


Biondi. 


Brothers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Conquerors,  who  car- 
rying them  to  Banbury,  ordered  their  Heads  to  be  (truck 
off,  in  revenge  for  the  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Neville.  After 
this  Victory,  the  Male-Contents  continued  their  march  to 
Warwick.  Hitherto  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  had  not  declared  themfelves.  It  may  be,  they 
were  gone  fome  time  before  to  Calais,  to  avoid  the    Suf- 


my  was  put  to  rout  (7).     The  Earl   of  Pembroke  and  his     belief  he  illued  out  a  Proclamation,    dated  March  the  23d, 

forbidding  the  IriJIj  to  obey  the  Duke  his  Brother,  and 
ordering  them  to  apprehend  him  as  well  as  the  Earl  of 
JVarwick,  in  cafe  they  came  there.  Moreover,  he  pro- 
mifed  any  Perfon  that  fhould  take  them,  a  Penfion  of  a 
thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  or  the  Sum  of  ten  thoufand 
Pounds  in  Money,  which  he  would.  By  the  fame  Pro- 
clamation, he  conferred  the  Government  of  Ireland  upon 
picion  of  being  concerned  in  the  Infurre£tion,  in  cafe  it  the  Earl  of  Worce/ler.  Three  days  after,  he  gave  Or-  p.  655. 
mifcarried,  and  to  improve   it,  in  cafe  of  Succefs.  ders  to   levy  Troops   in  all  the  Counties  under  his    Obe- 

A   few  days  after  the  Battle  of  Banbury,  the  People  of    dience,  which  was  very  diligently  performed  ( 1  o). 
Northamptonflnre,  following    the   Example  of  the  York/hire         But  the  Duke  of    Clarence  and    the   Earl  of   JVanuick  The  Duh 
Men,    affembled  in  great  numbers,  under    the  conduct  of    were  very  far  from  any  Thoughts  of  retiring   into  Ireland,  and  Earl 
one   Robert   of    Riddifdale  (8).     This   Multitude,    which     On   the  contrary,    they    were    very   intent    upon   railing     3  7^°$* 
continually    increafed,     tumultuoufly   afiaulting    Grafton,  a    Troops,  each  in   different  Quarters.     At  laft,  having   ad-  * 

Seat  belonging  to    the  Earl  of  Rivers,  the   Queen's    Fa-     vice  the  King   was  preparing  to  march  againft  them,  they  '*  K'"£ 
ther, .  feized   the  Earl,    and  brought    him    to  Northampton,    thought  proper  to  join,    left  by   remaining   feparate,    they  gaiufttiS*. 
where  he  was  beheaded  without  any  form  of  Law.  fhould  give  him    too  great  an    advantage,     to,    Edward  Hall. 

On  the  other  hand,    the  King  juftly   incenfed  with   the     when  he  marched   to  attack  them,    found  them   ready  to  ^'",ndl- 
Lord  Stafford  for  abandoning  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  upon  a    expect  him,  and   bent  to   decide  the  Quarrel  by  a  Battle.      ''n£0^• 
frivolous   quarrel,     and  by  his  retreat  occafioning  the  lofs     However,  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Iffue  keeping   both  Sides  Tilt  of  « 
of  the  Battle  of  Banbury,  commanded  him  to  be  publickly    equally  in   fufpence,    fome  of  the  moft  prudent  Lords  in-  Accommoda- 
beheaded  (9).  terpofed,    to   procure    an  Agreement    before   it  came   to  a  ""' 

The  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers   fhould,    one   would     deciiion  by  Arms.     The   King   paffionately  defired  it,  be-  Thl  „ 
think,    have  convinced  the  King,    that   the  Earl  of  Ik ar-     caufe  he  confidered  he  was  going  to  hazard  his  Crown  by  drjires  it. 
Wl'tXarlof  wick,  though  abfent,    was  the  real  Author  of  thefe  Trou-     the   lofs  of  a  Battle,    whereas    the   Vidtory  could  procure 
Warwick,     bles  ;  fuppofing  the  March  of  the  Male-contents  towards     him  no   great  Advantage.     On   the  other   hand,  he   flat-  jjr  !s  n   ,. 
London,  and  the  Battle  of  Banbury  had   not  been  fufficient     tered  himfelf,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  feeing  him    in  fo  gen  jUn„s 
to  make  him  fuf'peft  it.     Warwick  was  fworn  Enemy  of    good  Pofture,    wouIJ   be  glad,  by  an  honorable  Compofi-  ,te  A'<x«"»- 
the  Earl  of  Rivers,  he  was  angry  with  the  King,  and  the     tion,    to  get  clear  of  his  prefent  ill   State.      So,    thinking  h"il 
Male-contents  had   been    received  without  oppoiition  into     the  Negotiation  could  not   fail  of  Succefs,    he  neglected  to 
Warwick.     In  a  word,  thefe  People  had  no  reafon  to  take     take    the  ufual  Precautions  for  the   defence  of  his  Camp,   . 
Arms  againft    Edward  on    account  of    York- Hofpital,    if    contrary   to    the  moft   conftant   Maxim  of    War,   that  a   / 
they  had  not  been  privately   incouraged  by  fome  powerful     Man  ought  never  to  be  more  upon  his  guard,  than  whilft    \ 
Enemy  of  the   King,    who  could   be  no  other   than    the     he  is  in  Treaty.  / 

Earl  of  Warwick.     For,  there  was  not  then  in  the  King-  Mean   time,     the  Earl   of  Warwick  being  informed  of-' 

dom,  any  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  or  any  Lord     the  King's  Negligence,  failed  not  to   take  the   Advantage.  Warwick 
of  that  Party,    of  fufficient   power    to  caufe  thefe  Infur-     After  uling  all  polfible  care  to  hinder  his  Delign  from  be-  attach  the 

K'ng  una- 

(r  Hall,  (  fol.  201.)    Hollingjh.  (p.  1319.  )    and    other;,    fay,    he  had  only  fix  or   feven   thoufand  Men.     But  Stow  affirms,    he    had     with  him 
eighteen  thoufand   Men,  and  Humphrey,    Lord  Stafford  of  Southwuk,  fix  thoufand    Atchers,  p.  421. 

(2)  Of  two  thcufand   Horfe.     Hall,   fol.  2>oi. 

(3)  Upon    Danes-Moor    near  Hidgecot,  within    three  Miles   of   Banbury.      Idem.   fol.   201.     Stow,   p.   422. 

(4;  Where   it  feems  a  Woman  lived,    who  was  a  Miftrefs  of    the  Lord  Stafford's.     They  had  agreed   too  beforehand,    that  whoever   took  poflVflion 
of  an  Inn,  fhould  keep    it,  and   not  be    liable   to  be   turned  out.      Hall,  ibid.  (5)  Son   of  the    Lord   Latimer. 

(6)  With    his   Pole-Ax   in  h,s   Hand,  he  made  his   way    twice   through   the    main    Body  r{  his   Enemies.     Hall,   fol.   202. 

(7)  This    Battle   was   fought    July   26,  and    there  were  above   five  thoufand   fVJcbmen    Hun.      hall,  fol.  202.     Stow,  p.  422, 
(S;    Robert    Milliard,    w  hom  they   nick-named    Robin    of     RsdeteJUalc.      hollmg/h.   p.   1 321. 

(9)  He    was  beheaded  on   Augujl    17,    at  Bridgewatcr,    and  buried    at    Glajhnbary.     Dugdale's   Baron.   Vol,  I.    p.    173. 

(10)  And  appointed,  on  Augujl  26,  his  Brother  Richard  Duke  of  Turk,  Guatdun  of  the  Ifefi- Marches   towards   Scotland.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom   rr. 
p.  6c* 
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1470.     ing  difcovered,  he    marched   in    the  night  directly  into  the 
King's  Camp,  and   fuddenly  attacking  it,  put  it  in  the  ut- 
mitakft      molt:  Confufion.     Edward  himfelf  furprized,    like  all    the 
bim  l'n-      reff_  0f  n;s  Army,    faw    himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his  Ene- 
itoli  mies,  before  he  could  take  any  meafures  for  his  Defence  or 

HnUiugfli.  Efcape  ( 1 ).  The  victorious  Earl  no  (boner  had  him  in 
his  power,  but  he  caufed  him  to  be  conducted  to  Warwick. 
After  that,  he  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to  Middleham 
Caltle  (z),  under  Cuftody  of  his  Brother  the  Archbifhop 
of  York,  who  was  no  lefs  concerned  than  he,  carefully  to 
guard  fuch  a  Prifoner. 
Warwick  This  Accident  feemed  to  have  ended  the  War.     Indeed 

difmiftsbii    Edward  being    a  Captive,    nothing    more  appeared    that 
Imps.        could  oppofe  the   two  victorious  Lords.     Wherefore,  they 
fo    relied  on  their  good  fortune,    that  they  disbanded  molt 
of  their  Troops,    as  not  wanting  them   after  this  decifion. 
They  had  only  to   refolve,  in  what   manner  the  Govern- 
ment mould    be  fettled  ;  for   it  does  not  appear,    they  had 
any  defire  to  reftore  Henry  to  the  Throne.     But   an  un- 
expected Event,  no  lefs  furprizing  than  what  had  juft  hap- 
pened, broke   all  their  Meafures.     Edward   being  confined 
in  Middleham  Caftle,    in  the    Cuftody    of  the  Archbifhop 
of  York,  behaved  fo  obligingly   to  that  Prelate,  that  he  had 
leave  with  a  fraall  Guard  to   hunt   now  and    then   in   the 
Edward        Park.     This  firft  Step  being  taken,  he  prevailed  with  one 
wake:  bit      of  his  G  uards  to    deliver  a  Letter  to   two   Gentlemen  of 
"Ta  '"    tne   Neighbourhood,    wherein   he    pointed    out    to    them, 
London.        what  Courfe  they  fliould   take  to  free  him.     The  Gentle- 
Hall,  men  (3),  overjoyed  at   the  opportunity  to  do  the  King  fo 
Hulling   •     grea(;  i;ervice,  privately  affembled  their  Friends,  and   lying 
in  ambufh  near   the   Park,  eafiiy  carried  him  away.     Ed- 
ward being   at  liberty,  contrary    to  all   Expectation,  im- 
mediately repaired  to  York.     But   he  did   not  long   remain 
there,  whether   he   miftrufted    the  Inhabitants,  or  thought 
it  more  convenient   to    be   nearer   London.     Be  this  as  it 
will,  he   made  hafte  into  Laneafhire,  where  he  found  the 
Lord  Hajlings  his  Chamberlain,  who  had  afTcmbled   fome 
Troops.     After   that,     taking  a  compafs,    to   deceive   the 
Vigilance  of  the  Earl   of  IVarwick,    he   went    directly  to 
London,    where    he   was   received    without  any  difficulty. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  fo  little  expected  fuch  a  turn,  that 
he  had  neglected  to  fecure  the  Metropolis,  not  imagining  it 
to  be  in  any  danger. 
Warwick  ^  's   eafy  t0  conceive  the  Earl  of  Warwick's   Surprize, 
trawi  his     when  he  received   this   fatal   News.     The  Indifcretion  of 
7'*/"'y  his  Brother   the  Archbifhop,    was  fo  very  great,    that  he 
H»n,       '    could  not  help  fufpecting  him  of  being  bribed.    But  as  it  was 
Hulling*,     not  then   proper  to  examine  his  Conduct,  he  thought  only 
of  re-affembling  his  difperfed  Troops,  which  could  not   be 
Edward  don  ^one    m   *ew   days.     Edward    was   likewife   in  the   fame 
the  fame.       Confulion,  fince  he   was  without  an  Army.     So,  however 
defirous  both  were  to  end   their  Quarrel   by  a  Battle,  they 
Conference  at  were  obliged   to  ftay  till  their  Forces   were  aflembled.     In 
w'll™*r  the   mean  time,    fome  peaceable  Lords  propofed   to  renew 
Hafl            tne  Negotiation   begun    before   the    King's    Imprifonment. 
Hollinglh.     The  Propofal  being  accepted,  the  Mediators  judged  an  In- 
terview of  the  King,  and  the   two  Chiefs  of  the  oppofite 
Party,  might  conduce  to  a  Peace.     In   this   belief,  they  fo 
ordered    it,  that    thefe   laft   came  to  IVeJlminJler  upon  the 
King's  Safe- Conduct.     But   the    Conference    had  not  the 
defired  Effect.     It  was  wholly  fpent  in  mutual  Reproaches, 
by  which  Men  are  not  very  apt  to  be  foftened. 
The  I  tri  Prefentjy  after  the   Interview,    every   one   prepared  for 
w,ii- •<  Xo»  War  (4).     The  Earl  of  Warwick  commiffioned    Sir   Ro- 
'     War-      bert  Wells,  Son  of  the  Lord  Wells,  to  levy  Troops  in  Lin- 
wi,  k.          colnjliire,  which   he  performed    with   great    eafe,  by  reafon 
Hail.           0f  hjs  Family's   Intereft   in   thofe  Parts.     Edward  having 
notice  of  it,    fent  an  exprefs  Order  to  the  Lord  Wells,  to 
come   immediately   to   Court.     His  defign   was    to  oblige 
him  to   ufe  his  Authority,  to  perfwade  his  Son  to  forfake 
t*he  Rebels.     The   Lord  Wells  being   come  to  London,  and 
hearing  how  much  the  King  was  incenfed  againft  his  Son, 
in  a  dread  of  feeling  himfelf  the  Effects  of  his  Refentment, 
took  Sanctuary  in  IVeJlminJler  Abby.      But  the  King  fend- 
ing him  a  Safe-Conduct,  he  immediately  came   to  Court. 
He  even  writ  to  his  Son,  enjoining  him  to  quit   the  Earl 
of  Warwick's  Party,    and    difmifs   his   Troops  ;    but  the 
The  Lord      Son  refufed  to  obey.     Then   Edward,  inraged  at  not  be- 
w.i'wi  be-  ing  able  to  fucceed,  ordered  the  Lord  Wells  to  be  beheaded, 
with  Sir  Thomas  Dymock  his  Brother-in-law,  who  had  ac- 
companied him.     Probably,    he   imagined  them  guilty  of 
Connivance. 


brajed. 
Hall. 


This  violent  Action  was  very  injurious  to  Edward's   re-     1470. 
putation,    and   infpired  young   Welti  with   a  de;irc  of  Re-  IT"  King 
venge,    which  occafioned  his  own  Ruin,  alfd   proved  e* 
trcmely  prejudicial  to  the  Karl  of  Warwick'*  Affairs.     The  M  ■adibim 
King    perceiving  that    Wells's    Troops    vifibly    inci 
thought   proper  to  fig!  t  him,   before  he  was  joined   by  the  Sre" 
Duke  of  Clarence,    ai  d  the  Karl  of  Warwick,    who    were 
raifing  Men  in   other  Counties.     Wells  was  encamped  near 
Stamford,    where   he  might   eafiiy   have   retired  ;    but   the 
dehre  of  revenging  his  Father's  death,  made  him    refolve 
to  expect  the  King.     He  fought  with   an  undaunted  Cou- 
rage as  long  as  he  was  fupperted  by  his  Troops.     At  laft, 
finding   Victory  declared    tor  the    King,     he   would   have- 
provoked  his  Enemies   to   kill  him,    but   they  reftiftd  him 
that  favour,  and  fpared  his  Life  only  to  make  him  lofc  it, 
a  few  Days  after  (5),  on  the  Scaffold.     In  this  Battle  Ed- 
ward obtained  a  compleat   Victory  over   his  Enemies,    of 
whom  ten  thoufand   were  (lain  (6). 

Sir  Robert  Wells's  defeat  broke  all    the  Meafures  of  the  Chtrrrc: 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick.      'I  hey  were  "?  y'"~ 
not  yet  ready  (7),    and   the   King   was  now  marching   to  "*  France, 
attack  them.     In  this  Extremity  they  (bund    r;o  other  re-  Cummin. 
medy  than  to  imbark,  in  order   to  fcreen  themfelves    fiom  a':1- 
the  impending  Danger  (8).      The   Earl  of  Warwick  took 
his  two  Daughters  with  him,  the  eldeft  of  whom,  Wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  ready   to   lye-in.     His   Intent 
was  to  retire  to  his  Government  of  Calais,  where   he  had 
left     for    his   Lieutenant   Vauclair,    a   Gafcon   Captain,    in 
whofe  Fidelity  he  entirely  confided.     But  how    great  was  vauclair  "- 
his  Surprize,  when  approaching  Calais  he  faw  the  Cannon/"/"  them 
fired  at  him  !     He  thought  to  move  Vauclair  by  the  con-  £"'■" 
fideration  of  the  Duchefs  of  Clarence's  Cafe,   who   was  juft  Cummin.' 
delivered   in  the  Ship  of  a   Prince,  named   Edward.     But  Hoiiinjfli. 
all  he  could  obtain,  was  a  Prefent  of  two  Bottles  of  Wine  HiU" 
for  the  Duchefs.      Mean  while,   Vauclair  took  care  to  fend 
this  fmall  Prefent  by   a  trufty  Mellenger,    who    told   the 
Karl   of  IVarwick   from  him,  that  he  was   ftill  devoted  to 
him,  though   forced   to   behave  in    this  manner,   the  better 
to  ferve  him,   becaufe  if  lie  entered   the  Town,    he  would 
not  be  fafe  ;   but   he  might  depend  upon  his  Fidelity.     Ed-  He  it  made 
ward,  who  knew  not  the  Motive   of  Vauclair's  Proceed-^'"  ' -' 
ings,  was  fo   pleafed  with   his  Conduct,  that   he  gave  him 
the  Government  of  Calais,    to  which  the  Duke   of  Bur- 
gundy, of  his   own  accord,    added    a  yearly   Pennon  of  a 
thoufand  Crowns. 

Warwick  feeing  himfelf  thus  repulfed,  fleered  his  Courfe  n'  D"*' 
to  Dieppe,  where  he   fafely  landed  with  the  Duke  of  Cla-  '"i E'''-Ji 
rence,    and   his  two  Daughters.     A   few  Days   after,  they  c  mmin. 
departed   from  thence  to  wait  upon   the   King   of  France,  Biondr. 
then  at  Amboife,  who  received  them  very  civilly.     Lewis,  Hollu,e'h• 
as  I  before  obferved,  would  not  concern    himielf  with   the 
Affairs  of  England,  when  Edward  and   Henry  were  con- 
tending for  the  Crown.     But  when  he  faw  the   ftrict  Al- 
liance between   Edward  and   the   Duke  of  Burgundy,    he 
found  it   equally  his  Intereft  to  labour  the    ruin  of  both. 
To  this  reafon  of  State  was  added,    the  defire  of  reveng- 
ing the  Affront  put  upon   him  by  Edward,  on  account  of 
his    Marriage.     In  lhort,    the    Affiftance  Edward    would 
have  given  the   Duke  of  Bretagne,    evidently   fliowed,  fo 
long  as  he  was  on  the  Throne,    the  French  Princes  would 
ever   find   in   him    a   Protector.     All    thefe    re.ifons  toge-  «•'■-;•  • 
ther  moved  Lewis,    not  only  to  receive   the   fugitive    En-  ""J''1  '""' 
lijh,  but  moreover  to  promife  them  a  powerful  Aid.     For,  h^J. 
nothing  could    be  to   him    more   agreeable,     and    withal, 
more  advantagious,    than  to  fee  the  Civil  War  re-kindled 
in  England.     Nay,  very  probably,    he   had  already  taken, 
for  that   purpofe,  private   meafures  with  the  Earl  of  JVar- 
wick, and  the  Earl   would  never  have  ventured   to  declare 
againft  Ediuard,  had  he  not  been  fecure  of  this  Affiftance. 
However   that  be,    an   opportunity    naturally   offering    to  £V« 
create   Edward,    in    his  own    Country,     Troubles    which  Margaret  it 
would  prevent  his  interpofing  in  the  Affairs  of  his  Neigh-  ^"riwi. 
bours,  he    fent   for  Queen   Margaret  to  Court  (9),  who,  Hall. 
fome   Years  fince  was  retired   to  the    King  of  Sicily  her  Contin. 
Father.     It  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick  that   had  been  Au-  MM!i"ln- 
thor  of  all  that  Princefs's  Misfortunes,    and   the  Earl,    on 
his   part,    looked   upon  her  as  his  mortal    Enemy.     And 
yet,  their  common   Intereft  requiring  them   to  ftifle  their 
Animofity,    Lnvis  very   eafiiy  reconciled  them.     At  pre- 
fent, they  could  hardly  proceed  without  each  other.    War- 
wick perceived,    he   wanted    a  pretence  to    dethrone    the 
King,  and  could  find  none  more  plaufible  than  Henry's  Refto- 


(1)  This  happened  at  a  Place  called    fVohey,  four  Miles  from   Wirmtk,     Hall,  fol.  201.     Hotlinrjk.  p.   1311. 

(2)  In  Torkjhire.     See  above,  p.  r,Si.     Note  (6).  (3)  Sir  William  iittwty  and   Sir  Thomas  Burgb.     Hall,  fol.  203. 

(4)  The    King  retired  to  Canterbury ,  and   the  Duke  of  Clarence    and    Earl  to   Warwick.     Idem.   fol.   204. 

(5)  March  13.      Stow,   p.   422. 

(6j  This  Battle  was  fought  near  Stamford,  not  Straff.rd,    as  Rapin  fays   by   miftake,  and  from   the  Lincolnjhire   Men   throwing  or!  their    Coats,    io 
order  to  run  away  the   lighter,  was  called,  Tie  Battle  of  Loft  Coat  Field.     Hall,  tol.  204.     Hcllingfb.  p.  1321. 

(7)  They  intended  to    march  the  next  Day.     Hall,  ibid.     Hdlmgfh.  p.   1322. 

(8)  They   repaired  to  £.\eler,  and,  after  a   fhort  Stay    there,    hired  a  Ship  at    Dartmouth,    and     embarked    fir  France.    Hall,  fol.  304.     This  wa« 
dene  in  May.     The   Continuator  of  Monfirelct  fays,  ihey  went  away   with  fourfcore  Veflels,  and  landed    in    Normandy  at  llarji.ur,  fol.    164. 

19)   Halt  fays,   fhe    came  thither  of  her   own  accord,  attended    by  Jajpcr    Tudor    Earl    of  F-mbrokt,    and    John   dt    Vi<e    Ezr.    or  Oxford,     who,  after 
a  lang  Imprifonment  in  England,  had  clcaped  into  France,  fol.  206. 
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ration,  which  he  cotild  not  endeavour,  without  being  li- 
nked with  the  Queen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Queen 
faw  this  to  be  the  only  way  to  reftore  the  King  her  Huf- 
baiid,  or  rather  herfelf,  to  the  Throne.  So,  beholding  a 
ray  of  hope  from  that  quarter,  ihe  readily  received  her 
old  Enemy  for  Protector.  Their  Reconciliation  therefore 
was  made   by  the  King  of  France's    mediation,   upon  thefe 

("Terms  :  That  the  Duke  of  C  larenct  and  the  Earl  oilVar- 
zuici  fhould  endeavour  to  reftore  Henry  to  the  Throne  : 
That  the  Queen  fhould  promife  with  an  Oath  to  leave 
the  Government  ot  the  Kingdom  in  their  hands  during 
the  King's  Life,  and  the  Prince  his  Son's  Minority,  in 
cale  he  came  to  the  Crown  before  he  was  of  age  :  Laft- 
ly.  To  Strengthen  their  Union,  the  Prince  of  JValet 
mould  marrv  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  youngeft  Daughter  ( i ). 
The  lall  Article  was  immediately  executed.  Thus  the 
Brother  of  King  Edward  (z)  became  Brother-in-law  of 
the  youug  Prince  of  Lancajier,  and  the  Earl  of  JVarwick 
was  equally  allied  to  botli  Houfes. 

if  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  good  Spies  at  the 
Court  of  Fiance,  being  informed  of  thefe  Tranfactions, 
gave  Edward  warning,  who  was  very  unconcerned.  He 
could  never  believe,  the  Earl  of  JVarw'ick,  who  was  forced 
to  quit  die  Kingdom  for  want  of  fupport,  would  be  pow- 
erful enough,  in  his  abfence,  to  caufe  the  People  to  rife  in 
his  favour.  As  for  the  Preparations  in  France,  they  gave 
him  no  unealinefs,  being  fenfible  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
foreign  Nation  to  conquer  England,  if  the  People  them- 
felves  don't  amir.  Thus,  reafoning  upon  very  doubtful 
grounds,  namely,  the  People's  Affection,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  little  Credit,  he  neglected  his  principal  Affair, 
to  abandon  himfelf  to  Voluptuoufnefs  and  Senfuality,  to 
which  he   was  extremely  inclined. 

What  gave  him  moft  Uneafinefs  was  to  fee  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  his  Brother  ftrictly  united  with  his  Enemies. 
This  Union  had  already  produced  ill  effects,  and  might 
in  time  produce  worfe.  He  believed  therefore,  to  make 
himfelf  eafy,  he  ought  to  endeavour  to  gain  his  Brother 
to  his  Intereft.  To  that  end  he  bribed  one  of  the 
Duchefs  of  Clarence's  Women,  and  inftructing  her  in  the 
part  fhe  was  to  act,  granted  her  a  Paffport,  to  go  to  her 
Miftrefs.  This  Woman  departing  for  Paris,  pafTed 
through  Calais,  where  fhe  faw  the  Governor  without  tel- 
ling him  the  Secret.  It  was  very  happy  for  Edward  that 
Vauclair,  who  was  in  the  Interefts  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, was  not  acquainted  with  the  Affair ;  for  he  would 
have  entirely  difcovered  all.  When  the  Woman  came  to 
her  Miftrefs,  fhe  very  artfully  and  fuccefsfully  difcharged 
her  Commiffion.  She  reprefented  to  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence from  the  King  his  Brother,  "  That  the  Courfe  he 
"  was  taking  muft  end  in  his  own  Ruin  :  That  fuppofing 
"  the  defigns  he  had  formed  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
"  fnould  fucceed  to  his  Wifh,  he  could  not  expect,  the 
"  Houfe  of  Lancajier  would  put  any  truft  in  a  Prince  of 
;'  the  Houfe  of  York,  when  there  was  no  farther  need  of 
"  him  :  That  his  very  Life  would  be  in  danger :  That 
"  inftead  of  relying  on  the  Queen's  Oath,  he  ought  ra- 
"  ther  to  confider  it  as  a  Snare  to  furprife  him :  That 
"  the  Earl  of  Warwick  would  be  the  firll  to  opprefs  him, 
"  as  well  to  free  himfelf  from  a  Collegue  in  the  Govern- 
"  ment,  as  to  be  rid  of  a  Prince,  who  might  one  day 
"  have  it  in  his  Power  to  revenge  the  Injuries  done 
'*  to  his  Houfe :  That  on  the  other  hand,  the  King 
"  his  Brother  having  only  a  young  Daughter,  whom 
"  Death  might  eafily  fnatch  out  of  the  world,  he  was 
"  next  Heir  to  the  Crown  :  But  if  the  Houfe  of  Lancaf- 
"  ter  was  reftored,  he  would  lofe  all  hopes  of  mounting 
"  the  Throne,  fince  Henrys  Son  very  poffibly  would 
"  have  a  numerous  Iffue. "  To  thefe  reafons,  which 
were  very  ftrong,  fhe  added  Motives  taken  from  the 
Ties  of  Blood,  fome  Excufes  from  the  King,  with  a  po- 
sitive Promife  to  confider  him  for  the  future  as  his  real 
Brother  and  the  chief  fupport  of  their  Family.  A  Man 
muft  have  wanted  common  fenfe  not  to  yield  to  fuch  con- 
vincing Arguments.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  feeing  at  laft 
his  true  Interefts,  charged  the  Woman  to  tell  his  Brother, 
he  would  not  fail  to  declare  for  him,  when  he  could  do  it 
with  fafety  and  probability  of  rendering  him  a  confidera- 
ble  fervice.  Edward  being  informed  how  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  ftood  affected,  grew  perfectly  eafy,  believing  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  future  Attempts  would  be  fruitlefs, 
when  no  longer  feconded  by  the  Duke  his  Son-in-law.  It 
muft  be  confeffed,  the  Earl   of  Warwick's  Policy  was  very 


extraordinary,  in  making  the  Duke  of  Clarenc  an  Inftru-  (470. 
ment  to  ruin  the  King  his  Brother.  He  muft  have  fuppo- 
fed,  the  Duke  would  openly  act  againft  his  own  Intereft, 
which  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  moft  ftupid  of 
Men.  And  indeed,  he  was  afterwards  very  fenfible,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  taken  falfe  meaiure-. 

Whilft  Edward  lived  in  a  deceitful   fecurity,  the   Earl  "!£*£* 
of  Warwick  was  preparing  to  return  into  England.     He  emu  inti 
was  fure  of  finding  a  powerful  Party,  to  which  were  join-  England. 
ed   all  the  Friends   of  the  Houfe  of  Lanca/ler,  whom   he  9°™min- 
had  taken   care   to  acquaint  with  his  defign.       Lnuis  XI  Hall, 
furnifhed  him,   though  fparingly,  with  Money  and  Troops.  Cun>  Mon- 
As  far  as  can  be  judged,  that  Monarch's  fole  Aim  was  to 
foment  difcord  among  the  Englijh,  to  prevent  their  inter- 
pofing   in   his  Affairs.     He    (till  perfifted    in  his  defign  of 
fubduing  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  in  which 
he  thought  he  could   not  fucceed,    fo  long  as   thefe  two 
Princes  might  expect  the  Protection   of  England.     Mean 
while,  to  facilitate  the  Earl  of  //  arwici's  defcent,  he  order- 
ed  the    Baftard   of    Bourbon    to   convoy    him   with  fome 
Ships  of  War ;  but  it   was  not  eafy  to  pafs  into  England. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Fleet,  much  ftronger  than  that 
of  France,  waited   in   the  Mouth   of  the  Seine   to   ingage 
the  French  if  they   failed,  and   it  was  not  likely,  the  Baf- 
tard  of  Bourbon  would  venture  upon  fo   unequal  a  Fight. 
Notwithftanding  this,    the  Earl   of   IVarwick  repaired    to 
Havre  de  Grace,  to  be  ready  to  embrace  any  opportunity 
that    fhould    offer.       This    precaution    was    not    in    vain. 
Some  days  after  his  Arrival,  a  violent  Storm  fo  difperfed  Commin. 
the  Flemi/h  Ships,    that   not  being  able  to  keep   the   Sea, 
they   were   forced    to  retire   to  their   Ports.     The  Storm 
being   over,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick fet   fail   and  arrived  at  Dartmouth  (3),  from  whence 
they  had  paffed  into  France  four  or  five  Months  before. 

The   News  of  their  landing  was   fo   far   from  alarming  Edwarf., 
Edward,  that   he  rejoiced  at  it.     Poffeffed   with   the  No-  ,11-grmnded 
tion  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  Earl  of  JVarw'ick  to  ac-  Security. 
complifh  his  defigns,  he  fancied  he  could  wifh   for  nothing  n^"11"' 
more  advantagious,  than  to  fee  his  Enemy  come  and  deliver 
himfelf    into  his   hands.     Thus   poffeffed,    he  defired  the 
Duke   of    Burgundy    to    continue   his    Fleet    at    Sea,    to 
hinder   the  Earl  of  IVarwick's  efcape.     But  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  thought  otherwife  of  this  Expedition.      He  could 
not  believe   fo  prudent  a  Perfon  as  the  Earl  of  JVarwick, 
would  have  thus  ventured,   if  he  had  not  been   fure  of  a 
Party  in  England  capable  of  fupporting  him.     And  indeed  Warwick 
JVarwick  had  no  fooner  landed  his  Men,  but  he  faw  him-       "? ^ 

my  c4  ttxty 

felf  at  the  head  of  an  Army,  which  in  a  few   days  in-  tbovfand 
creafed   to    fixty   thoufand.     Immediately   he  caufed  Hen-  M'n- 
ry  VI  to  be  proclaimed,  publishing  an  Order  in  his    name,        ' 
for  all  his  Subjects  from  fixteen  to  fixty,  to  take  arms  and 
expel   the  Tyrant  and  Ufurper. 

So  unexpected  an  Event  opened  Edward's  Eyes,    and  Edward 
fhowed  him  the  Folly  of  his  expectations.     Mean   time,  raijei  Trmft 
he  gave  Orders   to  levy  Troops,  and   appointed  the  Ren-  '^T'^'' 
dezvous  about   Nottingham  (4).     Some  affirm,  his    Army 
was  more  numerous  than  the  Earl  of  JVarwick's.     Others 
again   fay,  it  was  much  inferior,  and  this   indeed  is  moft 
probable  (5).     For,  had  Edward  been  fuperior  in  number 
of  Troops,  he  would  moft  certainly  have   marched  to  his 
Enemies  ;  whereas  upon  their  approach  he  retired  towards 
the  Sea.      The  News   he   received,  that  the  Marquifs  of  Montague 
Montague,  who  commanded   in  the  North,    had  declared  i'^'" '""' 
againft  him,  troubled  him  exceedingly,  apprehenfive  as  he  c,mmin. 
was,  that    this  defection  would  be  followed  by  many  others. 
He  wanted  to  avoid  a  Battle,  but  knew  not  where  to  re- 
tire, becaufe   he  was  ignorant  who  were  his  real  Friends. 
At   length,  he  encamped  near  Lynn,  a  little  maritime  Town  Edward  re- 
in Lincoln/hire  (6),  and  lodged  in  the  Caftle.     This  pre-  l™01„'- 
caution,  though   perhaps  taken  without  defign,  proved    of  (hire, 
great  fervice.     The   Earl   of  JVarwick  being  come  within  Hall- 
three  Miles  of  his  Army,  caufed  the  cry  of  King  Henry  !  ?'J1^1"'* 
King  Henry  !  to  be  every  where  refounded.    And  the  fame  Hall, 
cry,  by  fome  unknown  practices,  began  likewife  to  be  heard 
in  Edward's  Camp.     Whereupon  he  commanded  the  Caftle 
Gates  to  be  fhut,  and  the  Bridge  to  be  itrongly  guarded, 
whilft  a  Council  was  held   to  confider  of  what  was   to  be 
done.     But  the  Shoutings,  which  grew  louder  in  his  Army,  Hi  Marti 
not    affording    him   time   to  deliberate,   he  faw   no  other w V"f» 
remedy   than  to  imbark   with  four  or  five  hundred   of  the  ctnimin. 
moft  trufty  Men  (7),  on  board  three  fmall  Veffels  which  Hail, 
had  ferved  to  bring  Provifions  for  his  Army.     The  Lord  Ho^g*- 
Ha/lings  placed  himfelf  in  the  Rear,  to  withftand  the  ef- 


(1)  Named  Aim.  (2j  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  Ifaiella    the  eldeit  Daughter. 

(31  September    1  j.     Stvw,  p.  421. 

(4)  And  marched  towards  that  Place,    attended  bv  hi)  Brother  the  Dulte  of  Tcrh,  the   Lnrd   Hajlmgs  his  Chamberlain,  the    Lord   Scale;,  &c.     Hat!, 
fcl.    I;  5. 

(5)  Hall  obferves,    that  of  them  who  were  fent  for,    few  in    effefl  came,    and  yet  more  came  than  were  willing,    and  more  came   willingly   than 
were  trufted,  fol.  208  (6j   rt  js    m  NcrfM.     See    Camden,  &c. 

(7)  About  feven  or  eight  hundred;  j-nr-ng   whom   was  the  Duke  of  Clccejlcr,  the  Loid   Scald,  Sec,     Cummnes,  1.  11,  c.  5.    //<•'',  fol.  209.    Hel- 
'"■£/>>■   F.    1324, 
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1470.  forts  of  the  Soldiers,  in  cafe  they  attempted  to  oppofe  the 
King's  flight,  and  when  all  were  embarked,  went  him- 
f«Jf  on  board  one  of  the  Ships  ( 1 ). 
jfr  U  in  Jan-  Edward  being  reduced  to  this  lad  condition,  ordered  his 
prof btfag  Ships  to  fleer  for  Holland,  not  knowing  where  to  retire, 
rlivi,* '  u-ji  is  except  into  the  Dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  his 
iclivirMk)  Brother-in-law.  Whilft  he  was  beating  the  Seas,  Jiis 
fc  ih  vi  Ships  were  defcryed  by  eight  Corfairs  of  the  Low-Countries 
or  Germany,  whom  the  Englijh  called  Eajlerlings,  from 
their  Country  lying  Eaftward  of  England.  Immediately 
thefe  Corfairs  gave  chace  to  the  three  Ships,  but  as  thefe 
were  the  more  light,  they  had  time  to  get  into  Alcmar 
Road  at  low-Water,  which  hindered  the  Corfairs  from 
purfuing  them  any  farther,  becaufe  they  durll  not  come 
fo  near  the  Shore.  Mean  while  they  anchored  in  light, 
defigning  to  attack  them  at  high-Water.  In  this  extre- 
mity, Edward  had  no  other  refuge  than  to  make  Signals 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Country.  Happily  for 
him,  the  Lord  Grutbuyfe,  of  whom  I  have  before  I'poken, 
being  then  Governor  of  Holland,  chanced  to  be  at  Alc- 
}nar.  When  he  was  told,  thefe  Ships  defired  affiftance, 
he  fent  a  Sloop  to  know  what  they  were.  As  foon  as  he 
heard  the  King  of  England  was  there,  he  fent  an  order 
to  the  Corfairs  not  to  approach,  on  pain  of  incurring  the 
Duke  his  mailer's  indignation.  Thefe  people,  though  lb 
near  their  prey,  not  durft  difobey.  They  too  often  wanted 
the  Governor's  protection,  to  difpleafe  him.  So,  Gruthyfe 
went  himfelf  in  a  Sloop  to  wait  on  the  King,  and  paid 
him  all  the  refpedl  due  to  him.  Edward  not  having  money 
to  reward  the  mafterof  the  velTel  that  brought  him  over, 
made  him  a  prefent  of  a  rich  robe  lined  with  Sables.  Af- 
ter that  he  was  conducted  to  the  Hague,  where  Grutbuyfe 
bore  his  Expences,  till  he  had  received  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's orders. 


Cummin. 


Mean  while,  the  Queen,  who  was  at  tendon,  hearing  of    1470 
the  King's  flight,  took  fanfluary  in  Wejtmin/hr  Abbey  (1),  *>*££„» 
where  Die  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  TTorhYiiA'ff 
There  fhe  was  delivered  (3)  of  a  Prince  called  Edward,  hX'° 
born  Heir  of  a  noble  Kingdom,  at  the  very  time  it  was  Stow- 
loll  by  his  Father  (4).     Whilft  Edward's  friends  were  in  w*££f* 
the  utmoft  conftcrnation,    the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  «m<  /"Lon- 
Earl    of    Warwick,    victorious    without     drawing    their don andfr« 
Swords,   were  marching  to  London,  where  they  "entered  Hdjtarffc* 
in   triumph  the  beginning  of  Oilobcr.     On  the  6th  of  the 
fame  month  (5)  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  attended  by  feve- 
ral  Lords  and   a  great   crowd    of  people,    went  to  the 
Tower  and  freed  King  Henry,  who  had  been  Prifoncr  fix 
Years. 

Whilfl  thefe  things  were  tranfacling,  the  populace  of  Sedition  in 
Kent  flocking  together  marched  dire&ly  to  London,  with  Ijf 
defign  to  inrich  themfelves  with  the  plunder  of  the  City.  HolUngJJ  j 
But  the  Earl  of  Warwick  meeting  them  with  part  of  his 
Troops,  eafily  repulfed  this  multitude,  and  ordered  themoft 
mutinous  to  be  executed.      He  could  not  however  prevent 
their  plundering  Southwark,  parted  from  the  City  by  the 
Thames. 

The  Tumult  being    appeared,    Henry  was   folemnly  Henry., 
proclaimed,  as  remounting  the  Throne.     Next  day  there "P""1""1' 
was  a  Proceifion,  at  which  the  new   King,  aflifted   with  HaT' 
his   Crown  on  his   head   (6),  and  followed  by  an  innu-  hollingfh. 
merable   crowd  of  people,    who   by  their  Acclamations 
fhewed  their  Approbation  of  the  late  Revolution.     Thus 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  the  Honour  of  reftoring  Henry 
to  the  Throne,  after  having  depofed  him,   and  of  pulling 
down   Edward,   who    had    been  raifed  entirely    by  his 
means.     Wherefore,  he  was  commonly  called,  The  King- 
Maker. 


HENRY  VI.  Reftored. 


Montague  is 
made  Preji- 

ident  o/'tbe 
UerTb. 

Art.  Pub. 
XI.  p.  665. 
Hall. 
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TH  E  new  King's  firft  care,  or  rather  the  Earl 
of  Warwick's,  who  governed  in  his  name,  was 
to  reftore  the  Marquefs  of  Montague  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  northern  Counties,  which 
Edward  had  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Glouct/ler  his  Brother.  Then,  a  Parliament  was  called 
for  the  26th  of  November,  to  confirm  the  new  Revolution. 
This  was  a  necefiary  Formality  to  fatisfy  the  people, 
though  the  Parliament's  Confirmation  was  of  no  great 
weight  in  an  Affair  tranfatted  without  it,  and  in  which 
it  could  make  no  alteration.  The  fame  thing  happened 
when  Edward  mounted  the  Throne.  The  contrary  Re- 
folutions  of  the  Parliaments,  in  regard  to  the  Quarrel  be- 
tween the  Houfes  of  Lancajier  and  York,  clearly  fhew, 
thefe  Affemblies  a<5ted  not  with  freedom,  but  were  fwayed 
by  the  Events  which  happened  before  their  deliberations. 
It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  urge  the  Authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ments in  fupport  of  the  Rights  of  either  Houfe.  Their 
Determinations  are  properly  of  no  force,  fince  they  had 
not  the  liberty  to  judge  according  to  their  Undeftanding  ; 
unlefs  it  is  faid,  their  Underftanding  directed  them  always 
to  fide  with  the  ftrongeft. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Parliament  voted  Edward  a  Trai- 
tor and  Ufurper  of  the  Crown,  confifcated  all  his  paternal 
Eftate,  and  annulled  all  the  Statutes  made  in  his  Reign,  as 
wanting  a  lawful  Authority. 

By  another  A£l,  the  Crown  was  confirmed  upon  Henry 
VI,  and  his  Male-Heirs.  But  in  default  of  fuch  Heirs, 
the  Crown  was  to  defcend  to  the  Houfe  of  York,  that  is, 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  Heirs ;  Edward,  eldefl 
Son  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  being  excluded  for  his 
Rebellion.  Here  would  be  a  large  field  to  expatiate  upon 
the  unlimited  Authority  of  the  Parliaments,  if  the  Statute 
had  been  made  with  freedom,  and  after  mature  delibera- 


tion. But  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  little  Freedom  there  was 
in  this  Parliament,  if  it  is  confidered,  this  AcT:  was  only 
a  bare  Confirmation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Engage- 
ments. Moreover,  out  of  pure  condefcenfion  for  the 
Earl,  or  rathet  by  his  direction,  and  contrary  to  the  Laws 
and  Cuftomsof  the  Realm,  it  was  not  fcrupled  to  deprive 
the  Daughters  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajier,  of  a  Right  en- 
joyed by  the  Princeffes  of  the  Royal  Family,  ever  iince  the 
Norman  Conqueft.  Thus,  by  a  hafty  Refolution,  was 
eftablifhed  in  England  a  kind  of  Salic  Law,  which  the 
Engli/hhad  fo  much  cenfured  and  derided, whenEdward  III, 
and  Philip  de  Valois  were  contending  for  the  Crown  of 
France.  This  fame  Parliament  reftored  to  all  their  Honours 
and  Rights,  Jafper  Tudor  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Half-Brother 
to  Henry,  and  John  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  were  attainted 
under  Edward. 

Moreover,   in  confequence  of  Queen   Margaret's  En-  'rtc  Dult 
gagements  at  Amboife,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  ^'',fr°f 
of  Warwick  were   declared  and   appointed  Governors  of  Governors  of 
the  Kingdom.     By  this,  the  Parliament   manifeftly  fup-  ,ke KirI^"!' 
pofed  Henry's  Inability,   who  indeed  was  confidered    only  Hal:!"6 
as   the  Shadow  of    a   King.       A  Pardon  was   likewife 
granted  to  the  Marquefs  of  Montague,  for  his  crime    in 
ferving  Edward^  fince  by  deferring  him   at  fo  critical  a 
time,    he  was  the  principal  Caufe  of  his  Flight.     But  this 
was  not  all.     To  give  the  Earl  of  Warwick  a  plaufiblc 
pretence  to  be  revenged   on  his  private  Enemies,  all  that 
had  born  arms  in  defence  of  Edward's  pretended   Richt, 
were  declared  Tray  tors    and  Rebels  (7).     By  virtue  of 
this  A£l,   John  Tiptoft   Earl  of   Wo'cejier,   Governor  of 
Ireland,  and   High-Conftable    of  England,  having    been 
found  hid  in  a  hollow  Tree  (S),  was  brought   to  London 
and   beheaded   (9).      By  thefe   Acls  of  private  revenge, 
the  Nobles  of  the  oppofite  Party  were  forced,  as  one  may 


f :)  Thus,  as  Half  ahttrves,  King  Edward  embarked  (on  OBober  3.)  without  Bag  or  Baggage,  without  Cloth,  Sack,  or  Mail,  and  perchar.ce  with  a  great 
Purfe,  and  little  Treafure,  fol.  208.     St.tu,  p.  422. 

(2)  On  Odder  z.     She  went  thither  privately  frorh  the  Tower,  by  Water.     St:w,  p.  422. 

(3)  November 4.     Sandford,  p.  42s» 

(4)  His  Godfather*  were,  the  Abbot,  and  Prior  of  Wefiminfier ,  and  the  Lady  Scrope  flood  Godmother.     Hall,  fol.  210.     Hollingjheed. 
{s)  The  I2th,    according  to  Hall,    fol.  210,    and  Helling Jlead,  p.  1325.     Stonv  lays,  itwasthe6th,   p.422. 

(6)  Cn  October  25.  He  came  from  the  Tower,  dreflid  in  a  long  Gown  of  blue  Velvet,  to  St.  Pours  Church  ;  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Tarht 
ef  IVarti-ick  and  Shrew/bury,  the  Lord  Stanley,  &c.  and  from  thence  went  to  the  Biihop  of  London's  Palace,  where  he  kept  his  Court.  Halt,  fol.  210. 
Hollingjljead,   p.  1 32  5. 

(7)  And  it  was  enaflcd,  That  extreme  Punifhmcnt  fhould  be  done  without  delay,  on  fuch  of  King  Edward's  Adherents,  as  were  apprehended,  and  were 
either  in  Captivity,  cr  went  at  large  upon  truft  of  their  Sureties.     Hall,  210. 

(iJ)  In  the  Forert  of  Waibridge  in  Hunti'-gdonjbire.     Stcut,  p.  423, 
(9)   On  lovjer-Hill,  and  buried  at  the  Blaok-Jriers,     Hid. 
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14-0.      fay,  to  feek  for  fafety  in  Arms.     Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  fevcral  Revolutions  which  had  al- 
ready, and  which  afterwards  happened. 
TbtEarhf       Shortly  after  the   breaking  up  of  the  Parliament,  the 
Richmond     gar]  0j-  Ptmlnki  went  for  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  his 
^bfiXing.'    Nephew,  who  had  concealed   himfelf  in  Wales  (1),  and 
Henry'i       brought  him  to  the  King.     It  is  pretended,  Henry  rted- 
fntenitd      f^]y   fix;ng   his  Eyes  upon  that  young  Prince,  foretold, 
iwf.   ^      he  fhould  one  Day  mount  the  Throne,  and  put  an  end  to 
Hullmgih.     the  Quarrel  of  the  two  Houfes.     But  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther this  fad  be  fo  well  proved,  as  Come  Hiftorians  affirm. 
There  feems  to  be  reafon  to  prefume,  it   was  invented  in 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII,    whilft   the  Canonization    of 
Henry  VI  was  folliciting  at  Rome.     For,  the  chief  caufe 
of  the  Pope's  oppofition,  was,  that  though  he  was  willing 
to  own  Henry  VI  for  a  good   Man,  lie  could  not  fee  in 
his  Life  any  proof  of  an  eminent  Sanctity.     So,  this  pre- 
tended Prophecy,   if  it  had  been  well  attefted,  would  have 
been  very  proper  to  remove  the  Objection. 
A  Grant  rs       Ths  Earl  of  Warwick  having  forgiven  the  Archbifhop 
the  Anh-      0f  York  his  Brother,  for  letting  Edward  efcape,  procured 
York/'       him  a  Grant   of  IVoodf.ock  Park,  and  many  other  Ma- 
Ad.  Pub-     nors  (z),  with  the  confifcation  of  the  Eftates  of  fevcral  Per- 
XI.  p.  669.   fom  condemned  for  Rebellion,  that  is,  for  having  ferved 

Edward. 
The  Duh  of  I  left  Edward  at  the  Hague  in  a  very  melancholy  State, 
Burgundy'i  deprived  of  his  Kingdom,  and  living  at  the  expence  of 
?dwardJ*  "  thc  Lord  Gruthuy/e,  till  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  in- 
Commia.  formed  of  his  cafe.  The  news  of  thc  King  his  Brother- 
Hal1-  in-law's  arrival  in    his    Dominions,  was  by  no   means 

pleal'ing  to  the  Duke.  Philip  de  Commines  affirms,  he 
would  have  been  lefs  uneafy  at  the  news  of  his  Death. 
For,  in  that  cafe,  he  would  have  had  but  one  courfe  to 
take  ;  namely,  to  approve  of  Henry's  Reftoration.  But 
Edward  being  alive  and  in  Holland,  could  not  but  throw 
him  into  great  perplexity.  He  had  made  an  Alliance 
with  him  not  out  of  Affection,  but  folely  for  reafons  of 
State.  He  had  facrificed  to  his  Intereft  his  Averfion  for 
the  Houle  of  York ;  an  Averfion  wherein  he  had  been 
educated  by  Mother,  Daughter  of  a  Princefs  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lancajler.  Mean  while,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
fad  Neceffity  cither  of  deferting  his  Brother-in-law,  who 
was  come  for  refuge  into  his  Dominions,  or  of  expofing 
himfelf,  in  protecting  him,  to  the  danger  of  drawing  upon 
him  the  united  Forces  of  France  and  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Somerfet,  who  made 
a  different  fort  of  figure  at  his  Court  from  what  they  did 
before  this  Revolution,  earneffly  preffed  him  to  abandon 
Edward,  and  threatned  him,  in  cafe  of  Refufal,  with  the 
Indignation  of  England.  Moreover,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick had  now  fent  to  Calais  a  Body  of  Troops,  which 
only  waited  for  orders  to  join  the  French,  and  invade  fome 
Province  of  the  Low-Countries.  Vauclair  had  not  only 
received  thefe  Tooops  into  the  Town,  but  by  many  other 
Steps  had  (hewn,  that  he  was  far  from  being  unfaithful  to 
L.  j.  c.  6.  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Philip  de  Commines  relates,  that 
thc  Duke  his  Maftcr  having  fent  him  to  Calais,  for  a 
Confirmation  of  the  Truce  of  Commerce  between  that 
Place  and  the  Low-Countries,  found  the  Governor,  Garri- 
fon,  and  Townfmen  entirely  for  Henry  (3).  He  adds,  that 
he  faw  no  other  way  to  fucceed  in  his  Negotiation  than 
to  tell  the  Inhabitants  of  Calais,  that  the  Truce  being 
made  with  England,  and  not  with  Edward's  Perfon  (4), 
the  change  of  King  was  not  a  fufficient  motive  to  break 
it.  By  that,  he  intimated  his  Mailer  difliked  not  the 
Revolution. 
Pcjlun  of  It  is  certain,  it  greatly  concerned  that  Prince  to  keep  fair 
the  Duke  of  with  the  Englijh.  But  thc  better  to  undcrftand  his  em- 
SwjiV^''  haraffment  caufed  by  Edward's  retreat  into  his  Dominions, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  know  the  Situation  of  his  Affairs. 
By  the  Treaty,  Lewis  XI  figned  at  Peronne,  he  promifed 
to  give  in  Appennage  to  thc  Duke  of  Berry  his  Brother, 
Champagne  and  Brie  in  lieu  of  Normandy,  which  he  had 
taken  from  him.  He  was  not  a  little  embarraffed  by  this 
Ingagement.  He  plainly  perceived,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's Aim  was  to  have  Prince  Charles  for  neighbour, 
to  be  able  by  his  means  to  ftir  up  Commotions  in 
France  whenever  lie  pleafed.  But  for  the  fame  reafon  he 
himfelf  wanted  to  keep  his  Brother  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Duke.  For  that  purpofe,  he  tried  to  perfuade  the  Duke 
of  Berry  to  accept  of  Guienne  and  Rochclle,  inifead  of 
Champagne,  and,  to  (uccced  in  this  Project,  bribed  all  thole 
who  had  any  influence  upon  him.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy being  informed  of  this  dtfign,   oppofed  it  to  the  ut- 
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moil  of  his  power,  by  reprefenting  to  the  Duke  of  Berry,    1470. 
how  much  that  Exchange  would  be  to  his  prejudice.     But 
perceiving  thefe  Reafons  to  be  ineffectual,  he  inlinuated  to 
him,  by  private  Emiflaries,  that,  if  he  demanded  his  only 
Daughter  in  Marriage,   he  would  certainly  obtain  her,  and 
mighty  to  prevent  his  Brother's  Oppofition,  retire  into  Eng- 
land till  the  Marriage  was  concluded.     This  Negotiation  Aft.  Pub. 
had  been  carried  fo  far,  that  Edward,  at  the  Duke  of  Bur-  x:-  P-6+^   ! 
gundy's  Inftance,   had  ordered  a  Safe-Conduct  to  be  dif- 
patched  for  that  Prince.     But  thefe  meafures  were  broken, 
becaufe  the  Duke  of  Berry,  perfuaded  by  his  treacherous 
Counfellors,  determined  at  lafl  to  accept  of  the  Exchange 
offered  by  the  King  his  Brother. 

Upon  this  thc  Duke  of  Burgundy  liftened  but  coldly  to 
the  propofal  of  the  Marriage,  which  could  no  longer  be 
fubfervicnt  to  his  Defigns.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  ofCommin. 
Bretagne  and  the  Conftable  de  St.  Pol,  who  were  deeply  A,icntrfc 
concerned  in  the  Negotiation  (5),  were  extremely  defirous 
of  its  Succefs.  As  they  loved  not  the  King,  they  confi- 
dered,  this  Marriage  would  bean  infallible  means  to  keep 
up,  between  the  two  Brothers,  a  Diffenfion  from  which 
they  hoped  to  reap  great  Advantages.  There  was  nothing 
wanting  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Confent,  and  :<• 
they  faw  he  had  no  Inclination,  they  undertook  to  obtain 
it  by  an  extraordinary  method.  They  pretended  to  be 
diflatisfied  with  the  Duke,  and  advifed  the  King  of  France 
to  make  War  upon  him,  promiling  to  affift  him  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power.  Their  Aim  was  to  offer  the 
Duke,  when  he  fhould  come  to  be  preffed,  to  efpoufe  his 
Quarrel,  on  condition  he  would  give  his  Daughter  to  thc 
Duke  of  Guienne.  Lewis  XI  defired  nothing  more  than 
to  fee  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne  at  variance. 
Befides,  he  mod  paffionately  wifhed  to  take  from  thc 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Towns  upon  the  Somme,  deli- 
vered to  him  by  the  Treaty  of  Conflans.  He  would  not 
however  have  attempted  to  make  war  upon  him,  for  fear 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  the  Conftable  mould  have  raifed 
Disturbances  in  thc  Kingdom,  whilft  he  was  elfewhere  em- 
ployed. But  when  he  thought  himfelf  fafe  from  that  quar- 
ter, he  immediately  refolved  upon  the  War,  as  having 
no  Intelligence  of  their  Plot.  Before  he  declared  himfelf, 
he  fent  private  Emiflaries  to  the  Towns  he  wanted  to 
recover,  to  win  the  principal  Burghers  to  his  Intereft. 
It  mart  be  obferved,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  kept^n,,,^. 
but  (lender  Garriibns  in  his  Towns,  and  upon  the  Peace, 
difbanded  his  Troops  to  eafe  his  Subjects. 

Lewis  having  laid  all  his  Plots,  affembled  the  Eftatss  at  Lewis  XT. 
Tours  in  Marsh  1470,  where,  upon  frivolous  Complaints iatartiWn 
brought  by  the  Earl  of  Eu  againft  the  Duke  of  Burgun-  g^undy. 
dy,  he  was  fummoned  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  and  the  Mczcrai. 
Citation  was  fent  by  a  Summoner  of  the  Parliament.     The 
Duke  not   appearing,  War  was  proclaimed  againft  him, 
and  St.   ^uentin  taken,  where  the   Conftable  de  St.  Pol 
entered  without  oppofition.     Amiens  opened  her  Gates  to 
the  King  by  the  like  Practices,  and  the  Duke  was  alfo 
very  near  lofing  Abbeville. 

Such  was  the  Situation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Af-  lie  DUe  .:- 
fairs,  when  Edward  came  for  refuge  into  his  Country.    He  "fr"'d  cf'"~ 
faw  himfelf  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  King  of  France,  'j.'a!.:if  * 
and    prefently  after    the   Earl  of  Warwick  lent  (6)  four  Warwick, 
thoufand  Men  to   Calais  to  join  the  French,  or  make  a  c"mnlin- 
Diverlion.     So,    the  Duke  could  do  nothing  more  prejudi- 
cial to  his  Intereft,  than  exafperate  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
by  protecting  Edward.     It  is  not  therefore  ftrange,  if  Ed- 
ward endured  fome  mortifications  during  his  retreat.     It 
was  neceffary  tor  the  Duke  ot  Burgundy 's  intereft,  that  it 
fhould  be  thought  in  England,  he  wasforry  to  fee  him,  and 
had   no  inclination   to  protect  him.     But  in    private,  he 
promifed  to  give  him  alliftance  as  foon  as  he  could  do  it 
with  fafety. 

This  policy  did  not   ferve  Edivard's  turn.      He  could 
have  wifhed,   thc  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  have  openly 
declared  for  him,   imagining  fuch  a  declaration  would  have 
greatly  conduced  to   the  fupport  of  his  party  in  England. 
At  laft,  finding  the  Duke   remained  firm  to  his    lefolu-Cjmmin. 
tion,  and  his  Duchefs's  follicitations  made  no  impreffion 
upon  him,  he  demanded  a  private  Audience.     As  the  Duke 
could   not   refufe   it,  he  reprefented  to  him,    "  That  a  Edward's 
"  longer  delay  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  him  :   That  P'T^fi 
"  he  loft  his  friends  and  creatures  in  England,  whilft  the  ^,.  'J 
"  Earl  of  Wai-ivick  was  daily  ftrengthning  himfelf  in  his  Burgundy. 
"  ufurped  power  :  That  therefore  there  was  no  medium  be- 
"  tween  aflifting  him  fpecdily,  and  abandoning  him  to  his 
"  ill-fortune.     Then  he  imparted  to  him  his  Brother  the 


(0  He  went  into  Walci  to  v' fit  his  County  of  Pembroke,  where  he  found  tfaay,  then  between  nine  and  ten  Years  old,  who  was  kept  in  a  manner  like  s 
Captive,  but  well  and  honouraby  educated  by'thc  l*Ay  Herbert,  Rc!i£t  of  IVilliam  Earl  of  Pembroke .     Hall,   fol-211. 
(a)  tianbur^b,  IVotf.n,  arAStmnftld.     Ryder's  Fred.  Tom.  XI.    p.  6K9. 

(3)  He  found  they  all  wore  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Bad^c,  and  on  eveiy  Djor  were  fet  white  Crolfes  and  ragged  Sores.     Cimmiaes,   1.  3.  c.  6.    Hail, 
iol.  112. 

(4)  Whom  he  reported  to  be  dead-     Sec  Ctmmims,  I.  3.  c.  6. 

(5)  The  Earl  of  St.  Pol  hid  a  yearly  Fem'ionof  thirty  thoufand  Lirres  from  the  King  of  France.      P.  Uan:el,  Tom.  VI.  p.  420- 

(6)  He  intended  to  fend  them,  hut  was  dilfuaded  fiom  it  by  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  j  who  were  ti»:n  I'crlo.ii  »f  gr;it  Aath-'rity,  and  hid  1  great  la- 
fiucacc  upon  the  Affairs  of  thc  Nation.     Cmmints,  1.  J-  c.  0, 
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1470.     "  Duke  of  Clarence's  promifes,  adding,  it  was  absolutely 
"  neceffary  to  nuke  luftc,  left  that  Prince,  who  was  na- 
"  turally  inconftant,  fhould  alter  his  mind,  or  the  Earl  of 
"  Warwick  difeovering   his  defign,   hinder  him  from  cx- 
"  ecuting  it,  by  removing  him  from  the  Government. 
"  To  thefe  reafons,  which  concerned  him  in  particular, 
••  lie  added  the  confidcration  of  their  mutual  oath,  wherc- 
**  by  they  were  bound  to  give  each  other  proofs  of  a  fin- 
"  cere  frlendfhip  and  a  ready  affiftance,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
«*  cdfitv.     Moreover,  he  intreated  him  to  reflect,  that 
"   in  acting  for  him,  he  was  alfo  labouring  for  his  own 
"  family,  which  might  one  day  Hand  in  need  of  affiftance j 
"  not  to  reckon  the  honour  which  would  redound  to 
"  him,  by    reftoring  a  King  his  Brother-in-law  to  the 
•■   Throne.     Finally,  he  pofitively  promifed  to  enter  into 
"  a  ftrict,  alliance  with  him  againft  France,  the  moment 
•*  he  was  reftored  ;  adding,  that  fuch  a   league  was  the 
"  right  way  to  refill  their  common  enemy.  He  concluded 
"  with  representing,  that  diifimulation  would  never  be 
"  able  to  produce  the  effect  he  intended,  fince  it  would  not 
"  hinder  Lewis  and  the  Earl  of  Wat  wick  from  jointly  en- 
**  deavouring  to  ruin  him." 
lit  D*h  of     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  moved  with  this  difcourfe. 
Burgundy      He  perceived,   that  in  effect  there  was  no  medium  in  the 
alternative  propofed  to  him  by  Edward.     Above  all,  he 
ferioufly  confidercd  what   that  Prince  had  faid  in  the  laft 
place,  that  lie  could  not  hope  to  repulfc  the  attacks  of  the 
King  of  France,  without  the  aififtance  of  England,  which 
could  be  expected  only  by  Edward's  reftoration.     That 
on  the  contrary,  by  deferring  him,  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  feeing  France  and  England  unite  all  their  forces  againft 
him.     But  on  the  other  hand,  he  confidered,    he  could 
give  Edward  but  a  very  fmall  aid,  confidering  the  prefent 
pofture  of  his   own  affairs.      That   it   was   to  be   feared 
this  attempt  happening  to  mifcarry,   he  fhould  furnifh  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  with  aplaufible  pretence  to  attack  him. 
In  this  perplexity,  he  devifed  an  expedient,  whereby  he 
imagined  he  could  at  once   falve  the   appearances  with 
Warwick,  and  give  fome  fmall  afliftance  to  the  fugitive 
King.      He  equipped  four  large  Ships  at  Vere,  a  free  Port 
in  "Zealand,  in  otlier  Perfons  names,  who  were  furnifhed 
with  Money.     Moreover,  he  privately  hired  fourteen  Ships 
of  the  Eajlerlings,  to  convoy  the  King  into  England,  and 
to  keep  upon  the  Coaft  a  fortnight  after  his  landing,  to 
conduit  him  back  in  cafe  of  neceffity.     Then,  giving 
Edward  a  good  fum  of  money  (1),  he   left   him  in  Hol- 
land, and  went  himfclf  into  Flanders.     When  all  thefe 
Ships  were  ready,  Edward  difappearing,  notice  was  fent  to 
the  Duke,  who  immediately  ordered  Proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  none  of  his  Subjects  fhould  affift  him  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  pain  of  Death.     It  is  likely,  if  Edward's 
attempt  had  mifcarried,  the  Earl  of  JVanuick  would  not 
have  been  deceived  by  this  Artifice. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  by  Edward  and  the  Duke  of 
timttkni  "f  Burgundy  to  conceal  their  deligns,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
Edward- 1  had  received  fome  intelligence  of  them.  It  was  too  much 
for  his  intcreft  to  have  good  Spies  in  Holland,  to  neglect  fo 
neceffary  a  precaution.  It  appears  in  the  Colletlion  of  the 
PuLlick  ABs,  that  on  the  21ft  of  December  the  Marquefs 
of  Montague  had  orders  to  levy  Troops  in  the  North,  on 
pretence  of  a  Rebellion  (2),  not  mentioned  by  the  Hifto- 
rians.  Probably,  it  was  only  a  farther  precaution  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  upon  fome  general  advices  of  a 
Plot  forming  in  Holland. 

The  2d  ot  January  1 47  r ,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
made  High- Admiral.  Doubtlefs,  he  did  not  dare  to  truft 
Higb-Admi-  0(jjers  w;tn  the  care  of  equipping  a  Fleet,  which  he  fore- 
p.  679.  faw  would  be  wanted,  if  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  attempted 
Clarence  to  affift  Edward  with  open  force.  The  advices  from  Hol- 
''■"'"  n°t"'  landht\ng  fomething  more  certain  than  hitherto,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  by  no  means  fufpedted  of  holding  in- 
telligence with  his  Brother,  was  commiffioned  to  raife  an 
army  to  oppofe  his  defigns  in  cafe  he  fhould  return  into 
the  Kingdom. 

Thefe  meafures  being  taken,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
made  hafte  to  conclude  with  Lewis  XI  an  alliance,  pro- 
jected fome  time  before.     But  as  it  was  difficult,  to  make 
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an  alliance  with  a  Prince  actually  in  War  with  England, 
and  as  a  Peace  could  not  be  concluded  by  reafon  of 
Henrys  preteniions  to  the  Crown  of  France*  a  long  Truce 
was  refofved  upon,  almoft  equivalent  to  a  Peace.  In  the 
Treaty  upon  this  otcafion,  it  was  agreed  the  Truce 
fhould  laft  till  one  of  the  tv/o  parties  defired  to  break  it, 
in  which  cafe  he  was  to  give  the  other  five  years  notice, 
and  the  Truce  was  to  continue  ten  years  without  being 
revocable  (3).  It  was  farther  agreed,  that  a  place  fhould 
be  appointed  to  treat  of  a  final  Peace.  Lewis  XI,  wasp.  •,.. 
p|caled,  I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  that  the  Duke  of 
Gutenne  his  Brother  fhould  be  particularly  included  in  the 
Truce. 

The  fame  day  the  Treaty  was  figned,  the  grand  Priorp.  693, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  fet  out  for  France, 
to  bring   home    Queen    Margaret    and    the    Prince    of 
Wales. 

Shortly  after,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  out  of  affection  to  c««,„,,i, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  his  Son-in-law,  or  to  attach  that zw  cf 
Prince  the  more  to  the  King's  fide,  reftored  him  the  Go-^'"'"' 
vernment  of  Ireland,  with  fcveral  Manors  in  England,  for-p.  693, 700, 
feited  by  Edward's  adherents.    The  Marquefs  of  Montague,?- 699>7C°- 
and  J  a/per  Tudor  Earl  of  Pembroke,  had   iikewife  a  fharc" 
in  the  King's  favours. 

_  Meanwhile,  Edward  having  finifhed  all  his  prepara-  Edward  fat 
tions,  failed  from  the  Port  of  Vere  about  the  middle  of-*-"7- 
March  (4),  bringing  with  him  two  thoufand  Men.     He»g™f^ 
difimbarked  at  Raven/pur  (5),  where   Henry  IV  had  for-  Holkngih.' 
merly  landed  when  he  came  to  wreft  the  Crown  horn lle  lard"" 
Richard  II.     He  expected  to  be  received  with  acclama-  l^V 
tions;   but,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  the  Inhabi-  w««i. 
tants  of  thofe  parts  extremely  difpleafed  with  his  coming,  """'"s"1- 
Some    were  well   affected  to   the    Houfe  of  Lancajler  :"'J,\ 
Others,  feeing  Edward  fo  thinly   attended,   were  afraid 
to  venture  openly  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.     Mean  while,  as 
there  were  no  regular  Troops,  he  met  with  no  oppofition. 
But  that  was  not  all  he  defired.     He  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  met  by  the  People  and  fee  his  army  increafe. 
This  difappointment  obliging  him  to  march  with  circunw/,  taJutnfy 
fpection,  he  caufed  it  to  be  rumoured,  that  he  was  come  <hc  ?"'"/ 
only  as  Duke  of  York  to  claim  the  private  inheritance  of^^fc 
his  family,  which  had  been  confifcated  (6).     Henry  IV  Hall! 
had  formerly  ufed  the  fame  artifice,    but  more  juftly, 
fince  he  was  banifhed  without  legal  Caufe.     But  if  Ed- 
ward had  no  Right  to  the  Crown,  as  he  feemed  to  own* 
he  muft  have  been  guilty  of  Ufurpation,  and  confequently 
could  not  with  juftice  complain  that  his  Eftate  was  con- 
fifcated.     The  reafon  why  he  did  not  carry  his  pretenfions  Tht  Rlarn 
any  farther,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Kingdom,  Teems  to  be»/.r. 
this :  He  was  ftrongly  perfuaded,  that  the  people  in  ge- 
neral were   much    more  inclined    to    him  than   to    his 
Rival,  but  that  the  Magiftrates  were  againft  him.    Indeed, 
as  foon  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  the  Government  in 
his  hands,  after  Henry's  Reftoration,   his  firft  care  was  to 
fill  all  the  offices  with  his  creatures.     It  was  therefore  con- 
venient, that   Edward  fhould  furnifh   the  People  with  a 
pretence  to  favour   him,  how  flight  foever  it  might  be, 
thereby  to  oppofe  the  authority  of  the  Magiftrates,  who 
would  have  had  too  great  an  advantage,  could   thev  have 
affirmed,  he  was  come  in  arms  to  dethrone  the  reiening 
King.     Whereas  by  demanding    only  his  private  patri- 
mony, he  moved  the  People's  compaffion,  and  infpired  them 
with  hopes  that   the  quarrel    between   the   two    Houfes 
might  at  length  be  ended,  by  reftoring  his   Inheritance. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  Edward,  though  little  pleafed  with  the//, „„r,.t,. 
People's  coldnefs,   marched   towards    York,  giving  Henry"  York.  ' 
every  where  the  title  of  King,  and  ftiling  himfelf  only  Hllu 
Duke  (7). 

The  News  of  Edward's  landing  having   reached   the  Warwick. 
Court,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  WarwimPrcf""  '• 
departed  from  London  to  levy  Troops.     At  the  fame  tuneT^J 
the  Magiftrates  of  the  Town  were  ordered  to  lliut  their  Aft.  Pub. 
Gates  upon  the  Enemy,  and  the  Marquefs  of  Alontague,  xl\  ?•  7°5« 
who  kept  at  Pontfracl  with  a   Body  of  Troops  (8),   had  Hul'nefii, 
Orders  to  fight  Edward  before  his  arrival  at   York  (9). 
But  the  Marquefs,  for  what  reafon  is  unknown,  remained 
in   his  Poft  without  making  any  Motion  to  hinder  his 


(1)  Fifty  thoufands  Florin?;.     Cemmina,  1.  3.  c.  6. 

(2)  Tam  in  refiftcntiam  Adverfariorum  &  inimicorum  noftrorum  Exterorum,  Regnum  nortrum  Angliae  in  Partibus  Borealibus  ut  accepimus  inv3dere 

nirentium,  uuam  in  rcpreftionem  diverforum  Rebcllium  noftrorum. Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  XI.  p.  676. 

(3)  Re  fin  has  not  plainly  cxprcflcd  the  Nature  of  this  Truce:  By   the  Treaty,  as  it  Hands  in  Rymer'%  Fieri.  Tom.  XI.  p.  6S3 690,  the  Truce  wa» 

r.ct  ta  be  revoked  in  five  Years,  after  which,  if  cither  Party  thought  lit  to  revoke  it,  the  Rcvocauon  was  not  to  take  place  till  five  Years  more,  that  is,  not 
nil  ten  Years  after  the  Date. 

M    (4.)  He  embarked  at  F/ufhing  in  Zealand,  on  March  1 ;  but  the  Wind  being  contrary,  he  did  not  fail  till  the  1  ith.     Hoiiin- ,\:ad,  p.  1327. 

(;)  The  rath  of  MartB,  Edtvard  cimc  before  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  fent  on  Shore  Sir  Robert  Cbambcrteint,  Sir  divert  Debr-bar-,  ar.d  ethers,  to 
Sndtrlland  how  the  People  flood  aflefted  ;  they  found,  that  by  reafon  of  the  Vigilance  of  John  de  fere  Earl  of  Oxjerd,  and  the  great  Prep-:  atinns  he  had 
made,  it  was  unfafe  to  land  in  thofe  Parts :  Wherefore  they  fleer 'd  to  the  Nor'hward,  and,  a  Storm  arifing  that  night,  they  -could  not  land  till  the  I4.th, 
which  thev  did  at  Raienffur,  and  places  adjoining.  The  King  I.  dged  that  nip  hi  in  a  Village  two  Miles  from  the  Place  ot  his  Landing.  The  dck  day,  be- 
ing the  1  5th  of  March,  the  King's  Forces  met  ar.d  jt  ned  :n  a  Body,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Beverly,   i-c.     /bid. 

(6)  And  fhewen  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  Letters  under  his  Seal,  wherein  he  had  invited  him  over.     Stew,  p.  42  3. 

(7)  It  is  incndible,  fays  //.///,  what  effect  this  new  imagination  (his  claiming  only  the  Duchy  of  Tori)  had  ujion  tic  Pwple.  Ail  Men  moved  with  meref 
asa  companion,  began  out  of  hand  either  to  favour  htm,  or  clfc  not  to  refifl  him,  fol.  215. 

(8)  F(.ur  thcufand  Men.    Stew,  p.  4^3. 

(9j  Or  cue  to  hinJtr  him  from  proceeding  further,  tiU  he  ihoald  come  himfelf.     Halt,  ftl.jij. 

Marcfa, 
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TheHISTORT  of  ENGLAND, 


Vol.  i. 


i  -f-  i .     March  ( i ).     Some  aferibe  this  Conduct  to  his  ignorance  of 

hi  d-.ubtful Edward's  Forces.     But  what  likelihood  was  there  of  his 

Behavior  $  wantjng  g00cj  Intelligence  upon  fo  important  an  occafion  ? 

Others  tax  him  with  Cowardice  ;    hut  he  was  one  of  the 

braveft  Lords  of  the  Kingdom.     Some  believe  there  was  a 

good  Underftanding  between  hini  and  Edward  j  but  the 

TJ.r  afferent  Sequel  fhewed  the  contrary.      Thofc  that  reafon  with  molt 

Rcajm  of  it.  probability,  fay,  That  Montague,  imagining  Edward  would 

not  return   into  England  without  a  well-grounded   hope 

of  being  reftorcd,  defigned  to   relerve  himielf  this  way, 

in  order  to  make  his  Peace  with  him.     And,  though  his 

Attempt   fhould   mifcarry,   Mountague  did   not  defpair  of 

appealing  the  Earl  his  Brother. 

Edward,  Meanwhile,  Edward  approaching  York  (2),  two  of  the 

"'T  '";  .     Aldermen  came  and  intrcated  him,   in  the  name  of  the 

approach  ti  ,  7  , 

York,  is  de-  Magiftrates,  to   march    another  way  ;  reprefenting,  that 
findto  take   tncv-  could  not  receive  into  their  City,  a  Prince  that  was 
jfcBf."        come  to  ta'ce  the  Crown  from  their  lawful  King.     Ed- 
ik  ar.j-.m;   zvard,  purfuant  to  the  Plan  he  had  formed,  replied,  "  That 
^f''jS'""    "  he  was  not  come  to  take  the  Crown  from  the  King : 
Hall/"     '  "  That  fince  the  people  had  declared  for  Henry,  he  ac- 
H'jJiingih.    "  knowlcged  him  for  his  Sovereign,  and  had  no  inten- 
"  tion  to  do   him  any  prejudice:  That  he  was  come  to 
"  rcqueft  the  King  for  the  reftitution  of  his  eftate,  not 
*«  with  an  army  to  ufe  force,  but   only  with  a  few  fol- 
"  lowers,  to  fecure  him  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies  : 
"  That  the  Parliament  fhould  be  the  Judge  of  his  caufe, 
"  and  delired  only  to  have  means  to  pafs  his  days  quietly, 
"  in  the  allegiance  becoming  a  good  fubjedt  :  That  how- 
"  ever,  the  inhabitants  of  York  fhould  of  all  others  be  the 
"  laft  to  deny  him  admittance,  fince  his  Lands  in  the 
"  County,  as  well  as  his  Title  of  Duke  of  York  rendered 
"  him  their  Countryman.     In  fine  he  prayed  them  to 
"  remember  the  favors  which,  on  feveral  occafions,  the 
"  City  had  received  from  his  Family." 
7ii PnpU        The  Aldermen  returned  with  this  anfwer,  which  was 
oblige  the     not  fufEcicnt  to  fatisfy  the  Magiftrates,  devoted  as  they 
u'adtitb'iL  were  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  but  Edward's  Adherents 
Hall.""'      in  the  City,  perfuading  the  People,  that  it  would  be  very 
HoUjigih.    cruel  to  refufe  the  gates  to  a  Prince,  who,  fubmitting  hini- 
felf  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  was  only  come  to  de- 
mand his  Inheritance,  there  was  fuch  a  Commotion,  that 
Deputies  ^  the   Magiftrates  were  not  able  to  appeafe  it.     All  they 
Jem  u  bim.    couu  obtain  of  the  People  was,  that  Deputies  fhould  be 
fent  to  Edward  to  make  Terms  with  him,  in  order  to 
preferve,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  Rights  of  the  King,  and 
fave  the  City   from  plunder.     The  Deputies  found  Ed- 
Hckvears  to  ward  ready   to  promife  whatever  they  defired.      He  pro- 
befatthful     tefted  he  was  fincere,  and  promifed  he  would  do  no  da- 
HonS.     mage  to  the  City,  and  always  remain  the  King's  faithful 
Subject.     Whereupon  the  gates  were  opened  to  him,  and 
entering  the   City,   he  went  to   the   Cathedral,  and  con- 
firmed his  engagements  with  a  folemn  Oath.     Every  thing 
being  thus  tranfacted,  on  his  part,  with   great  mildnefs 
and  moderation,  he  borrowed  fome  Money  of  the  Citizens, 
and  leaving  a  Garrifon,  departed,    in  order  for  London. 
During  his  fhort  ftay  at  York,  his  Army  was  greatly  in- 
creafed.   He  would  not   however  have  ventured  to  march 
towards  London,  had  he  not  expected,  it  would  continue 
to  increafe  in  his  rout,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  perform 
his  promife  ( 3 ). 
Chrcncciai'      \n  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl 
Warwick      qC  iyanmcj,  were  parted  in  order  to  affemble  their  For- 

Conmand  sr  ....       rrt 

each  an  ces.  Their  delign  was  afterwards  to  join  their  Troops 
Amy.  jnto  one  Body,  and  fet  at  their  head  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
XI  '  "06.  Son  of  Henry,  who  was  expected  from  France.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick  thought,  he  had  fufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare and  join  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  becaufe  he  did  not 
Montague  doubt  that  his  Brother  Montague  would  be  ftrong  enough 
*"/jEdWarf  t0  ^°P  Edward.  But  contrary  to  his  Expectation,  he 
Hall  heard  that  Montague  had  fuffered  him  to  pafs  without  op- 

Hollinglh.  polition  ;  and  that  his  Army  continually  increafed  upon 
fiis  rout  with  great  numbers  of  Officers  and  Soldiers,  that 
came  to  him  from  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  He  was 
extremely  furprized  with  this  News,  and  could  not  tell 
Warwick      what  to  think   of  Montague,   who  behaved  fo  remifsly  in 


encamps  at    all  affair  of  fuch  Importance.     He  dillembled   however, 

Hjl™         and  after  fending  him  exprefs  Orders  to  come  and  join 

him,  and  defiring  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  advance  with 

all   poffible  diligence,  refolvcd  to  encamp   near  Coventry, 

and  there  e3cpe£t  Edward.     His-deiign  was  to  follow  him 


in  cafe  he  had  the  boldnefs  to  come  between  him  and  the     1471. 
Duke  of  Clarence,  or  amufe  him  in  thofe  parts  till  his  two 
other  Bodies  were  arrived.     Indeed,  Montague  began  his  t/jc  Duh 
march  to  join  his  Brother,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  like-  poparts  tz 
wife  advancing,  kept  within  diftance,  as  if  he  intended  the1'"    "*" 
fame  thing. 

Meanwhile,  Edward,  who  was  now  about  Coventry  (4),  Edward 
approached  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Intrcnchments,    with  a  ""■*"  <"  if 
Chew  of  attacking  them.     The  Earl  finding  himfclf  weak,  euaci  biiu 
fent  frequent  Expreffes  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  de- Hall, 
fire  him  to  advance  with  all  poffible  expedition.     But  the  Hollingft- 
Duke  ftill  foundfome  excufe  to  defer  the  Junction.  Whilft  • 

the  two  Armies  were  thus  in  fight,  and  ready,   in  all  chrence 
appearance,  to  ingage,  the  Duke  of  Gloucejler,  with  a  fmaUjn/u 
Train,  rode  forth  from  the  Camp  of  Edward  his  Brother,  J^"1' 
and  without  demanding  a  Safe- Conduct,    went  directly 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     At  their  firft  meeting  the  two 
Brothers  tenderly  embraced  one  another.     Then,  after  a 
fhort  Conference,    the  Duke  of  Clarence  having  gained 
the  principal  Officers,  caufed  Edward  to  be  proclaimed  in 
his  army.     The  fame  day  Edward  headed  his  own  Troops, 
and  joined  the  Duke  of  Clarence  with  all  the  marks  of  a 
mutual  Friendship. 

This  was  a  (tunning  Blow  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  TltD*Uef- 
who  little  expected  it.     However,  in  fpite  of  this  misfor-/'"  .*"  M£- 
tune,  which   would  have  difcouraged  any  other  Man,  he  ^"^hl 
could  not  refolve  to  hearken  to  any  propofals  of  agree-  rgeSt it. 
ment,  though  the  Duke  of  Clarence  offered  him  his  medi-  £Jajj: 
ation.     But  fuch  a  mediator,  who  had  fo  openly  betrayed 
him,   could  not  but  be  fufpected  by  him.     As  his  army 
would  be  foon  reinforced  by  Montague's  Troops,  and  he 
was  ftrongly  intrenched,  he  did   not  think  proper,  too 
haftily  to  treat  of  an  accommodation,  which  muft  have 
been  very  difadvantagious  to  him.     Befides,  he  hoped  that 
London,  where  he  had  left  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  (5),  and 
the  Archbifhop  of  York  (6),  would  fhut  her  gates  againft 
Edward,  if  he  appeared  before  the  City.     In  that  cafe, 
he  was  refolved  to  follow  him,  immediately  after  Monta- 
gue's arrival,  and  force  him,  either  to  retire  elfewhere,  or 
join  battle  at  the  gates  of  the  Capital,  with  a  manifeft  dif- 
advange.     But  thefe  meafures  proved  not  very  juft. 

Presently  after  the  junction  of  the  two  Brothers,  it  was  Edward 
debated,   whether  they  fhould  attack  the  Earl  of  Warwick  marches 
in  his  Intrenchments,  or  march  directly  to  London  ;  and  T'1'"^' 
the  laft  was  deemed  moft  convenient.     Firft,  becaufe  Ed-  Hall. 
ward  having  many  friends  in  the  City,  it  was  likely,  that  HoUingih% 
feeing  him   approach  with  a  powerful  army,  they  would 
ufe  their  endeavours  to  procure  him  admittance,  and   the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  diftance  would  greatly  facilitate  their 
attempt.      Secondly,  nothing  could  be  more  for  Edward's 
advantage  than  to  have  London  on  his  fide.     He  wanted 
Money,   and  could    not  eafily  find  it  elfewhere.     More- 
over he  could   not  abfolutely  rely   upon  his  Reftoration, 
fo  long  as  he  was  not  matter  of  the  Metropolis.      Laftly, 
it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have  Henry  in  his  power. 
He  began  therefore  his  march  to  London  (7),   leaving  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  behind  him,  not  without  danger  of  being 
reduced    to  great  ftraits,  in  cafe  the  Londoners  refuted  to 
receive  him. 

When  the  news  reached  London,  that  the  two  Brothers  j%f  ton. 
were  joined,  and  approaching  the  City,  the  Earl  of  War-  doners  are 
%uick  was  given  over   for  loft.      This  belief  infpired   the  de"r":'nci 
People  with   a  terror  which  Edward's  Friends  carefully  Edw'ard. 
cherifhed,   by  aggravating  the  City's  danger  of  being  ex-  Hall, 
pofed  to  Edward's  Indignation,  unlefs  it  was  averted  by  a  HolJ",3<1" 
fpeedy  fubmiflion.    At  the  fame  time,  they,  that  after  Ed- 
ivareTs  flight  had  taken  Sanctuary  in  Wejfminjler-t\bbejy 
came  out  and  fupported  that  Prince's  Intereft.     On  the 
other  hand,  thofe  that  were  againft  him  durft  hardly  open 
their  mouth,  for  fear  their  endeavours  fhould  turn  to  their 
ruin.     So,  without  waiting  the  Refolution  of  the  Magi- 
ftrates, the  People  were  ready  to  open  the  gates  to  Ed- 
ward, and  run  out  to  meet  him  (8).     In  vain  did  the 
Duke  of  Somerfet  and  the  Archbifhop  of  York  oppofe  this 
refolution  ;  they  were  not  heard.     In  vain  did  they  pro- 
mife the  People,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  would  come  to 
their  relief  in  three  days :  Edward's  army,  which  was 
now  at  the  gates  of  the  City,   wrought  a  contrary   effect. 
In  fine,  Edward's  Party  prevailing,  the  People  went  out 
in  crowds  to  receive  him  with  acclamations,   which,  whe- 
ther real  or  feigned,  were  to  him  of  great  fervice.  Whilft 


( 1)  Stew  fays,  he  had  received  Letters  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  that  he  (Iiould  not  fight  until  he  came,  p.  4.23. 

(2)  March  1%.     Hollingjh.  p.  132& 

(3)  In  his  March  from  York  to  London,  infte3d  of  going  through  Pontfracl,  where  the  Marquefs  of  Montague  lay  encamped,  he  took  a  Compafs  of  about 
four  miles,  and  came  to  Nottingham,  where  Sir  Thomas  Parre,  Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  William  Stanley,  Sir  Thomas  Burgh,  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery, 
Sir  William  Morris,  &c.  repaired  to  him-  Here  they  perfu.idcd  him  to  iffue  out  a  Proclamation,  as  KJig,  under  the  name  of  Edward  IV,  laying,  they 
Would  fervenoMan  but  a  King.     Hall,  fol.  215.     ITHmgjh.  p.  1329.     Stnv,  p.  423. 

(4.)  Where  he  came  March  29,  Hollingjh.  p.  1329. 

(5)   Edmund 'Beaufort.  (6)   George  KcviH. 

(7)  On  April 6.     Hollingjh.  p.    1331. 

(S)  Which  they  did  u;  on  thete  three  Accounts :  1.  They  were  induced  thereto  by  the  many  Friends  of  his  that  had  takef  Sanctuary,  and  plrticuhrly 
thc  Qu_een  his  Wife.  2.  Becaufe  heowed  feveral  Merchants  great  Sums,  which  would  have  otherwife  been  loft.  And  3dly,  Edward  having  been  familiar 
with  the  Wives  of  the  Chief  Citizens,  they  pcrfurukd  their  Huibinds  and  Relations  to  declare  for  him..-    Cmminei,  i.  3.  c.  7. 
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Sil 


* 4~  i  •     Edward  was  thus  received,  Henrfs  friends  withdrew  from 
the  City,  without  any  one's  thinking  to  help  that  unfor- 
tunate Prince  to  make  his  efcape. 
Edward   en-      Edward  entered  London  the  i  ith  of  April,  and  imme- 
£'',[*' '  C"-v'- diately  thanked   the  People  for  their  Affection,  and    pro- 
hollmg/h.    mifed  to  have  it  in  everlafting  remembrance.    He  feconded 


this  promifc  with  fever,]  act.-  of  Clemency, •, which  en 
lircly  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  Citizens,  Mean  while, 
Henry,  who  had  not  found  means  to  efcape,  nor  perhaps 
fo  much  as  thought  of  it(l),  was  again  imprifoncd  In  the 
Tower,  from  whence  he  had  been  taken  feven  months  bo- 
fore  to  re-mount  the  Throne. 


;4-i 


Continuation  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV. 


Warwick 
tefoliici  to 

fgtt. 

Hall. 


D  IV A  R  D  had  not  time  to  make  a  long  ftay  at     a   General  on  iucH  perilous  occafions,  ordered  a  bod"*  A 

referve  to  advance,  who  falling  upon  the  victorious 
Enemies  in  the  Flank,  put  them  in  extreme  diforder 
The  fmall  number  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Trooi  I 
fufFeted  him  not  to  make  a  detachment  to  oppofe  t> 
that  body.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  wh  > 
had  beat  back  Edward's  Troops,  confidcring  he  had  left 
the  line  where  he  was  ported,  too  much  expofed,  wheeled 
about,  to  return  to  his  Poll.  This  precaution,  thou  h 
prudent,  occafioned  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Defeat.     The  ' 

Vttlorj. 

ours  was  a  stow. 


fje  marcbei 
towards 
London. 
Hall. 


Tbe  Battle 
of  Barnet. 
Warwick 
and  Monta- 
gue defeated 
and  [lain. 
Hall. 
Hollinglh. 
Stow. 


London.     Two  days  after  his  arrival,  he  departed 
to  put   himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  Army,    hear- 
■"    ing   the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  advanced  to  St. 
Albans.     Undoubtedly  the  Earl  was  extremely  embarrafl- 
ed.     He  had  decamped  from  Coventry,  and  marched  with 
great  diligence,    in  expectation   that  the  City  of  London 
would  keep  Edward  at  leaft  a  few  days  before  the  Walls, 
and  the  news  of  his  approach  hinder  the  Inhabitants  from 
receiving  him.  But  he  law  the  Metropolis  loft,  King  Hen- 
ry in  prifon,  and  the  whole  Kingdom,  as  it  were,  ready     Earl  of  Oxford's  Badge  upon   his  arms  and  col 
to  declare  for  his  Enemy.      In  this  extremity  there  was     Star  with  Streams,  and  Edward's  device  was  a  S 
no  other  lefuge,  but  to  fight  and   vanquifh  Edward.     A     fmall  Mift,  which  arofe  during  the  Battle    hinderin'o-  the 
Victory  was  the  only  means  of  reftoring  his  Affairs.     But     Earl  of  Warwick's  Troops  from  difcerniii"-  the  difference 
On  the  other  hand,  though   he  had  a  good  Army,  it  was     they  furioufly  charged   thefe  Squadrons  as°  they  were  ie- 
far  from  being  fo  ftrong  as  Edward's,  which  too  conti-     turning  to  their  Poft,  and  put  them   to   rout  before  ths 
nually  increafed,    fince    his  being  mafter  of  London.     Be-     Earl  of  Oxford  had  time  to  remove  their  miftake.     This 
fides,  the  Conduct  of  the  Marquifs  of  Montague  his  Bro-     bred  an  extreme  confufion  in  the  Arm  v.     Some  imaeinino- 
ther  was  fo  myfterious,  he  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of    they  were  betrayed,  becaufe  attacked  by  their  own  men^ 
it.     He  remembred  he  entered   with   reluctance  into  the     ran  away  to  the  Enemies.     Others  feeing  them  fly  that 
Project  of  dethroning  Edward,  and  had  lately  twice  neg-     way,  thought  themfelves  attacked  in  the  rear,  and  knew 
letted  to  fight  him,  upon  occafions  where  all  hazards  were     not   what   courfe    to  take.     Mean  while     Edward  im- 
to  be  run.     It  is  true,    he    was  come  to  join   him,    but     proving  this  miftake,  cut  in  pieces  the  Troops  that  were 
this  farther  increafed  his  fufpicions.     The  Duke  of  Cla-     flying  towards  him.     The  Earl  of  Warwick  per'ceivin"- 
rence  his  Son-in-law's  example,  made  him   apprehenlive,     the  diforder,  did  his  utmoft  to  remedy  it     but   it  was   to 
his  own  Brother  was  corrupted.     In  this  ftate  of  fear  and     no  purpofe.     At  laft,  willing  to  animate  his  Troops  by 
uncertainty,  he  would  willingly  have  difmiffed  him,  if  he     his  Example,  he  rufhed,  tho'  on   foot,  among  the  thick- 
had  not  been  afraid  of  difcouraging  his  army.     In  fhort,     eft  of  his' Enemies,  where  he  quickly   fell,  covered  with 
after  many  reflections  upon  the  pofture  of  his  affairs,  flight     wounds;     The  Marquifs  of  Montague  his  Brother  defirous 
being  difficult  and   difhonourable,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the     to  refcue  him,  perifhed   in  the  attempt  a    few  moments 
Battle  yet  uncertain,  he  concluded,  his  only  way  was  to     after  him.     Thus  ended  the  Battle  about  Noon    by  the  Hal!, 
venture  a  Battle,  and  die  honorably,  if  Victory  declared     entire  defeat   of  Warwick's  Army,  ten  thoufand 'whereof 
for  his  enemy.     But  withal,    he   refolved  fo  to  order  it,     were  flain  on  the  fpot  (4).     It  is  faid,  Edward,  who  in  all  Coi-imin, 
that  the  Marquifs  his  Brother  fhould  run  the  fame  fortune     the  other  Battles  was  wont  to  publifh  before  the  fi^ht  that 
with  him,    fince  it  was  the  event  only  that  could  affure     the  common  Soldiers  fhould  be  fpared,  and  the  Officers  put 
him  of  his  fidelity.     In  this  refolution,    he  marched  from     to  the  fword,  had  ordered  now  that  no  quarter  fhould  be 
St.  Albans,  and  advancing   to  Barnet,  which  is   but   ten     given.     The  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Duke  of  Sbmerfet OxfM  and 
miles  from  London,  met  Edward,  who  was  likewife  ad-     fled   into  Wales,  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke    who  was  ]evv-s"merfct 
vancing  to  fight.     There,  upon  the  1 4th  of  April,  being     ing   Troops  for    the  Earl   of  Warwick. '  The  Duke  of  'iZ£u  it 
Eq/fer-Day,  a  terrible  Battle  was  fought,  which  decided     Exeter  was  left  for  dead  among  the  flain,  but  coming  to  v£mdj.' 
the   fate  of  the  two  Competitors.     Edward  had  brought     life  again,  he  crawled    to  the  next  houfc    from  whence  Ha"' 
Henry  with  him ,  not  daring  to  commit  him  to  any  one's    'he  found  means   to   be  carried  to  London    where  he  took  Ho'i"^!b' 
cuftody.     Thus,  that  unfortunate  Prince  feemed  born  on-     fanctuary  in  We/hni/i/fer  Abbey. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  bloody  Day,  and  fuch  the 
end  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quarrel  between  the  Houfes  of  Lancajler 
and  York,  had  made  in  England  the  greateft  Figure  any 
fubject  had  ever  done  before  him.  In  a  wordt  he  had 
made  and  unmade  Kings  as  he  pleafed.  Nothing  more 
fidering  himfelf  as  a  Rebel  in  cafe  the  Enemy  was  victo-  glorious  could  be  faid  of  a  private  Man  if  true  Glory 
rious,  no  favour   was  expected.      The  barbarity   ufually     confifted  in  excels  of  Power  (5). 

practifed   in  civil  Wars  was  well  known,  and  more  efpe-         Edward  having  thus  obtained  a  complete  victory  which  EJward' 
cially  in  this,  where  fundry  revolutions  in  favour  of  both     feemed  to  fecure  him  the  Crown,  returned  to  London  (6)  ' 
parties,  had  carried  animofity  to  the  higheft  degree.  This     where  he   was  triumphantly   received.     The  Inhabitants  h 
probably  was  the  true  caufe  of  the  continuance  of  the  Bat-     could  not  fufficiently  expreis  their  Tov,  to  fee  themfelves 

freed     from    the    danger    to    which'  they    would    have 

been  expofed,  had   the  Earl  of  Warwick  been  conqueror. 

The  King's  firft  care  was  to  return  God  thanks  for   the 

had    even  reafon  to  hope,    for  fome  time,  that  victory     victory  at   St.  Paul's  Church;    after  which,  he  ordered 


]y  to  be  the  fport  of  fortune.  Happy  in  being,  by  his 
natural  weaknefs  of  mind,  lei's  fenhble  of  his  misfortunes 
than  any  other  would  have  been  (2). 

The  Battle  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  lafted  till 
Noon;  Never  perhaps  had  two  Armies  been  feen  to 
fight  with  more  bravery  and  obftinacy.     Every  one  con 


re  urr.s  tl 
1  Lonion. 


tie.  The  Earl  of  Wartvick's  Troops,  though  inferior  in 
number  (3),  fought  defperately;  being  determined,  by  the 
example  of  their  General,  either  to  conquer  or  die.    They 


Hall. 


was  going  to  declare  in  their  favour.  Some  Squadrons 
detached  by  the  Earl  of  JVarwick  from  the  third  line, 
gained  fo  much  ground  upon  their  Enemies,  that  feveral 
pofted  to  London  with  the  news  of  their  defeat.  But 
Edward  not  loling  the  prefence  of  Mind  fo  neceffary  to 


the  unfortunate  Henry  to  be   fent  to  his  old  prifon. 

few  days  after,  he  granted  a  Pardon  to  the  Archbifhop  The  Arcb. 

of  Fork,   probably  not  to  incenfe  the  Clergy  by  the  pu- 


nifhment  of  one  of  their  principal   Members.     Befittes,  ' 
he  remembered  the  great  fervice  that  Prelate  had   done  Ae^Pub. 

xr.  ?.  709. 

(1)   He  was  delivered  to  Edward  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Turk,  who  had  made  bis  Peace  with  him.     Hollinrjh.  p.  1332; 

(a)  In  Edward's  Army,  the  Front  was  led  by  Ri.bard  Duke  of  Ghttjler;  Edward  himfelf,  and  G.erge  Duke  or  Clare-.;-  commanded  the  main  B   h 


and  William  Lord  Hajlings  the  Rear.. In  the   Earl  oi  It'a  wtck's  Army,  the   right  Wing   was  commanded   by  Jtbu  Neville  Marquifs  or  M  nla/u 

and   Jvbn  dt  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford  j  the  left  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  him.elf,  and  Jcbn  Holland  Duke  of  Exeter  :  and  a  Body  of  Archers,   which  1 
the  middle,  by  Edmund  Beaufort   Duke  of  Semo-fet.     Half,  fol.  217. 

(3)  The  Number  of  King  Edward's   Troops   did  not  exceed  nine  thoufand.     Hollingjh.  p.    1335. 

(4)  Hall  fays,  there  were  ten  thoufand  fla.n  on  both  fid.s ;  Fabiar.  hath  but  ab  >ut  liftceti  hundred  ;  and  S'.zw  fait  thoufand.     They  were  buried  in  the 
field  of  Battle,    half  a  mile   from  Barnet,   where  a  Chapel  was    afterwards    built  in   memory  of  them.     The  mod  conGda-able  Perrons  /lain   on  Edward  s 

fide,   were,  the  Lords  Cromwell  and  Say,   the  Lord  Mmtjoy's  Son,  Sir  Humphrey  Bturcbier  S6n  of  the  Lord  Berr.ers,  Sec.     Hall  fol  218       //      n/t   pi 

Sttrw,   p.  4.23.  -f"  *'     J5V 

(5)  His  Body,  and  that  of  his  Brother,  Jcbn  Neville  Marquifs  of  Mntagw,  after  being  expofed  three  Days  to  all  Comers,  in  St.  Paul's  Cath.dral    were 
conveyed  to  Btfham  Abbey  in  Berkjhirc,  and  there  buried.      Hall,   fol.   2rS.     Stouu,  p.  413. 

(6;  On  Ea/iir-Diy,  in  the  Afternoon  j  he  went  immediately  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  he  offered  his  Standard.     Halt,  fo!.  arS; 
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1471.     him,  though  perhaps  more  out  of  negligence  than  affec- 
tion, in  fuffenng  him   to  efcape  from  his  confinement  at 
Middleham. 
S^itn  Mar-      Whilft   thsfe  things  pafTed,  Queen  Margaret  who  was 
gjrct  arW<u«jufl.  anivcJ   from   Francs   in   Dorfdtjhire  (1) ,  faw   herfelf 
in  a  ftate   worthy  of  pity.     She   had   fcarce  time  to   re- 
ii,:i. '         frefh  hcrfelf  two  Days,  when  fhe  received  the  fatal   news 
Hullingfli.     ot'  t|ie  defeat  and  death  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.    Though 
"j*<fhe  had  hitherto  bravely  withftood  all  the  attacks  ot  for- 
:/  tune,  ihe  was   fo    affected  with   this   new  difgrace,    that 
the  Defeat,    ^   ^,j   .^^  a  Swoon,  out  of  which  (he  recovered  with 
great   difficulty.     She   faw   in   an   inftant   all   the    confe- 
quences,    and   perceiving    no  refuge,     file   gave  way    to 
her   Grief,    and   loll  upon   this  occafion  that    wonderful 
Firmnels,  by  which  fhe  liad  ever  been  fo  glorioufly  dif- 
e»d  («in     tinguifhed.     Thus   yielding    to    her  unhappy    Lot,    and 
Sanduary.    thinking  only  of  faving  the    Prince  her  Son,  fhe  took 
Hoillnelh.     San&uary   in  the  Abbey  of  Bcaulieu  in  Hamfjhire.     She 
was  ftill  in  the  mortal  agonies,  caufed  by  this  fatal  Ac- 
cident, when  fhe  faw  arrive  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  John 
Beaufort  his  Brother,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Devon- 
fhire',  and  the  Lord  IVenlock.     The  two  laft  had  been  for 
Edward,  and  unhappily  for  them  had  deferted  him.     The 
Queen  had  a!fo  with  her  the  Grand  Prior  of  St.  John's, 
11,  Friends  fent  into    France  to  conduct   her  to  England.     All  thefe 
cme  u  bar,   LoraS5   with   fcveral  other  Officers  of  diftinction,  ftrove 
"het'^be,  to  comfort  her   and  revive  her  hopes.     They  reprefented 
Fortune  met  to  her,  "  That  fhe  had  no  reafon  yet  to  defpair  ;  That 
"  indeed  Edward  was  victorious,  but  might  be  vanquifhed 
"  a<*ain  ;  That  the  Kingdom  ftill  abounding  with  friends 
"  to  King  Henry,  it   was  not  fo  difficult  as  fhe  imagin- 
*•  ed  to  form  a  new  Army  capable  of  flopping  the  Ufur- 
"  per's  progrefs :  That  as  the  gaining  of  one  battle  had 
"  reflored   him  to   the  Throne,    fo   the  lofs  of  another 
"  might    caft    him    down  :    That    the    fundry  revolu- 
"  tions  for  and  againft  the  two  Houfes,  fince  the  quar- 
"  rel  began,  ought  to  teach  her,  that  there  was  ftill  hope, 
"  provided   fhe  would  not  by  an  unfeafonable  fear  relin- 
"  quifh  her  own  interefts,  with  thofe  of  the  King  her  Huf- 
"  band  and  the  Prince  her   Son  :  That   her  Armies  had 
"  been  frequently  victorious  under  her  condu£t,  and  it  was 
*'  by  no  means  impoflible  that  victory  .fhould   once  more 
"  incline  to  her    fide.  Laftly,  That  all  the  world  con- 
"  fidered  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  undoubted   Heir  of  the 
"  Crown,  and  by   fetting  him  at  the  head  of  the  Ar- 
"  my,    there  was  ftill  room  to  expecl:  a  happy  revolu- 
"  tion." 
Si.  mould        If  Margaret  was  afraid  to  expofe  herfelf  once  more  to 
put  btr  Son  the  viciffitude  of  fortune,    it  was  not  upon  her  own  ac- 
»'•/<<««£«•■  Count.     The  Prince  her  Son  was   the  caufe  of  all  her 
Hullingfli.    uneafinefs.     Her  tendernefs  for  him  made  her  fee  all  the 
fetal  confluences  of  the  undertaking  propofed  to  her,  in 
cafe  it  was  not  crowned  with  fuccefs.     She  plainly  per- 
ceived, he  could  not  attempt  to  recover  the  Crown  of  his 
Anceftors,  without  hazarding  at  the  fame  time  his  own 
life,  and  that   confideration  was  fo  grievous  to  her,  as  to 
hinder  her  coming  to  any  refolution.     In  this  perplexity, 
fhe  propofed  fending  the  Prince  into  France,  that  in  cafe 
the  enterprize  fucceeded,  he  might  reap  the  benefit,  and 
The  DuU  of  [{  it  mifcarried,    might   at  leatt    be  in  fefety.     But  the 
Somerfet  is  j)ake  0f  Somerfet   reprefented  to  her,  that  it  was  chiefly 
ag*,*fi  it.     u^   the  Prefence  of  the  Prince  that  her  hopes  could  be 
founded,  which  alone  would   be  capable  of  drawing   mul- 
titudes into  his  fervice,  and  induce  the  Troops  to   fight 
She  yUIds     valiantly  for  him.     At  length  the  Queen,  after  enduring 
to  him.        a  violent  conflict  in   her  Soul,  between  the  fear  of  lofing 
her  Son,  and  the  defire  of  procuring  him  a  Crown  which 
fhe  believed  his  lawful  right,  confented  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  her  friends. 
•The  speed        This  refolution  being  taken,    it  was  agreed,  that  the 
■wherewith    Queen  and  Prince  fhould   retire  to  Bath,  and  the  reft  go 
iv  L"/Ca "fl  ana  aflemble  their  friends,  with  the  remains  of  the  Earl 
("p^Arly.  oi  Warwick's  Army  (2).     The  Earl  of  Pembroke  under- 
took to  levy  an  Army  in  Wales,  where  his  intereft  was 
great,  and   immediately  departed,  only  defiring  the  Duke 
of   Somerfet,    who  was  to  command    in  chief  under  the 
Prince  of   Wales,    to  run  no   hazard  till   joined   by  the 
Weljb.     The  fuddennefs  wherewith  all  thefe  Lords  levied 
or   afTembled    their    Troops,    would  be  moil  furprifing, 
if  in  the  firft  place,  the  aftonifhing  effeds  ufually  produ- 
ced by  hatred  and  revenge,  efpecially  in  civil  Wars,  were 


not  confidered.  Secondly,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  1  +7 *  = 
the  remains  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick'%  Army  having 
difperfed  thcmfelves  after  the  Battle  of  Barnet,  wanted 
only  a  Leader  to  head  them.  Laftly,  as  it  was  but  a 
few  days  fince  the  Battle,  it  was  not  yet  known  how 
the  Conqueror  would  behave  to  the  vanquifhed.  So  moll 
having  greater  reafon  to  expecit  feverity  than  mercy,  chofe 
rather  to  venture  again  their  Lives  in  a  Battle,  than  run 
the  risk  of  dying  on  the  Gibbet  and  Scaffold.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  it  appears  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Acts, 
that  the  27th  of  April,  thirteen  days  after  the  Battle  of 
Barnet,  the  Lancajhian  Lords  had  now  re-affembled  an 
Army. 

Upon  the  fame  day,  as  appears  by  the  date,  Edward  if-  Pnchmaiit* 
fued  out  a  Proclamation,  fetting  forth,  that  his  title  to  the  '1,^'j,  ' 
Crown  was  unqueftionable :    Firft,  by  Reafon  :  Secondly,  Act.  Hub. 
by  Authority  of  Parliament  :  Thirdly,  by    his  Victories, xl-  V-  7°9- 
and  particularly  the  laft,  where  the  Marquis  of  Montague 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  were  (lain.    That  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe   three  moil  firm  Foundations,  namely,  Reafon, 
parliamentary  Authority,  and  Vidtory,  fundry  Perfons  had 
taken  Arms  againft  him  :    But   to  avoid   the   effufion  of 
more  blood,  he  had  thought  proper  to  give  his  People  a 
lift  of  the  names  of  thofe  Perfons  who  were  pronounced 
Traitors    and    Rebels,    that  their  incouragers  might  not 
complain  if  any  mifchief  befel  them.     The  Perfons  pro- 
fcribed  were,  Margaret,  (tiling  herfelf  Queen  of  England, 
Edward  her  Son,  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  the  Duke  of  So- 
merfet, John   Earl  of  Oxford,  John  Courtney  Earl  of  De- 
von/hire,   JFilliam    Vifcount  de  Beaumont,  John  Beaufort 
Brother  to  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Hugh  Courtney,  with 
eleven  others. 

Mean  while,    Edward  loft  not   a  moment.     As  theE^'d 
Troops  were    ready  to  march,    he  put   himfelf  at  •JtpfZ^Lf' 'her. 
head  (3),  to  give  his  Enemies  battle,  before  the  Earl  of  Hall. 
Pernbrske  joined  them  with  Weljhmen.     How  diligent  fo-  HJiingfli. 
ever  the  Lords  in  league  with  the  Quean  had  been,  they 
were  far  from  being  in  fo  good  pofture  as  the  King,  be- 
caufe  of    their    want   of  Arms   and   Ammunition.     So,  Sit  vnuli 
knowing  that  Edward  was  marching  in  queft  of  them,  2?™  ""' 
they  refolved  to  retire  into  Wales,  where  the  fituation  of  Hall. 
the  Country  would  help  them  to  avoid  fighting  as  long  as 
they  pleafed.     Befides,    they  expected  to  be  joined  very 
foon  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  fhould  be  in  con- 
dition to  give  battle.     The  point  was  to  pafs  the  Severn 
before  the   King  overtook  them ,   and  for  that    purpofe 
they  marched  to  Glocejler  (4).     But  that  City  refufing  her 
gates  (5),  and  there  being  no   likelihood  of  taking  it  at 
the  firft  Aflault,  much  lefs  of  befieging  it  in  form,  they 
refolved   to  pafs  the  Severn   at   Tewksbury.     Mean  time,  *  "'trtata 
Edward  fo  clofely  purfued  them,    that  upon  their  Arri-  TeJksbury. 
val  at  Tewksbury,  they  confulted,   whether   they    fhould 
venture  to  pafs  the  River,  at  the  peril  of  feeing  their  rear 
put  to  rout,    or  intrench  themfelves  in  a  Park  adjoining 
to  the  Town,  till   the  Earl  of  Pembroke  arrived.     TheT^"""'' 
Queen,  who  thought  only  of  faving  the  Prince,  was  for  ,\\  Sevan. 
paffing.     Some  others,    more  out  of  complaifance  to  her 
than  for  any  good  reafon,  feconded  her  opinion.     But  the 
Duke  of  Somerfet  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it.     He  reprefented  The  D«h  of 
the  Enemy  was  fo  near,    that  before  the  Army  had  all l^lT^'f 
pafTed,  he  would  certainly  have  it  in  his  power  to  attack  Hail. 
them,  and  cut  in  pieces  thofe  who  fhould  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  left  behind :  That  fuch  an  accident,  which 
feemed  unavoidable,  could  not  but  prove  very  fatal,  and 
difcourage  fuch  as  were  ftill  friends  to  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
cajler :  In  fine,  tho'  their  Army  was  inferior  in  number 
to  that  of  the  Enemy,  that  difadvantage  might  be  repair- 
ed by  intrenching  in  the  Park,  and  drawing  lines  which 
would  balance  the  fuperiority  of  his  Troops.    After  mature 
deliberation,    this   opinion  was   thought  moft  advifeable, 
confidering  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place.     Hifto- 
rians,    of  whom  few  underftand  the  art  of  War,    have 
taxed  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  with  imprudence  and  rafhnefs, 
folely  becaufe  they  confidered  not  the  difficulty  of  paffing 
a  River  like  the   Severn,  with  the  Enemy  in  the  rear. 
But  if  that  General  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  fault,  per- 
haps the  Queen's  Affairs  would  have  taken  another  turn. 
At  leaft  fhe  might   have  waited  the  Earl   of  Pembroke's 
arrival  (6),  and    by  fighting  upon  equal  terms,  caufed  her 
Enemy  to  run  his  fhare  of  the  peril.    This  the  Sequel  will 
demonftrate. 


fl)  She  embarked,  March  24,  and  landed   at  Weymouth  on  April  13  or  14.     Hollingjh.  p.  1331,  133;. 

(2)  And  fo,  they  foon  drew  together  a  large  Army  out  of  the  Counties  of  Somerfet,  Doifet,  Wills,  Devon,  and  Ccrnwal.     Idem.  p.  I336. 

(3)  He  fee  out,  April  19,  with  fuch  Forces  as  he  had  got  together  about  London,  and  came  to  If^mdjor  j  rr<m  whence  he  departed  on  the  24th,  and 
the  27th  came  to  Abingdon,  where  he  waited  the  28th  for  tbe  coming  of  fome  Troops-  The  29th,  he  advanced  towards  Ciren.cjhr,  and  thence  t* 
Malnifbury,  and  afterwards  to  Sodbury,  on  May  1,  where  ke  was  informed  the  Enemies  intended  to  meet  him.     Idem.  p.  1336,  1337. 

(4.)  Queen  Margaret  removed  from  Bath  (where  Ihe  was)  in  great  hafte  to  B'ijlol;  from  whence  Ihe  frm  a  few  Horfcmen  to  difcover  whether  flie 
could   fately   pals  the  Severn   at  Gtuejler;  and  foon  after  advanced  towards  that  City,  and  thrnce  went  Co  VeVJkspttry.      ibid. 

(0  Richard,  Son  of  the  Lord  Beauehamp  of  Pcrwykc,  was  Governor  of  this  Town,  which  was  under  the  Obedience  of  Richard  the  King's  Brother, 
HUl,  fol.  220.     Hollirgfh.  p.  1337. 

(6)  This  was  what  feveral  of  the  Officers  advifed  her  to  Jo.    Hall,  fol.  220. 
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The  Refolution  being  taken  of  expecting  Edward,    the     Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Somerjet  (;),    and  the  grand    1471. 
whole  night  was  fpent    in   making    intrenchments  round     Prior    of  St.  John's   (6)   were    made  Pnfoners.       But  it 


1471. 
i'",'"irl'h"  wno'e  n'Snt  was  fpent    '"   making    intrenchments  round     Prior   of  St.  John's   (6) 

Tewicftury.  tne  Pirk>  which  Were  finifhed  before  day  ;  fo  ardently  would  have  been  more  happy  for  them  to  have  died  irl 
Edward  re-  was  it  laboured  to  be  fccured  from  furpri/.e.  Edward  the  Battle,  fince  they  faved  their  lives  only  to  lofe  them 
^"kbim"  aPProacmng  to  view  them,    judged   it  abfolutely  neceflary     in  a  lefs  honorable  manner.       The   young'   Prince  being  Hall 

brought   into    the  King's    prefence,    appeared   before  him " 


to  attack  them,  before  they  were  rendered  more  impene- 
Uullingfh.  trable,  and  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  was  hourly  expected.  So,  without  lofs  of  time,  he 
drew  up  his  Army  in  two  lines.  He  gave  the  command 
of  the  firft  to  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  his  younger  Brother, 
and  headed  the  fecond  himfclf  with  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence. The  Duke  of  Somerjet  ranged  his  Army  behind 
the  intrenchments,  in  three  bodies,  of  which  he  command- 
ed the  foremoft   himfclf  (1),    in  order  to  fuftain  the   full 


with  an  undaunted  countenance,  without  debafing  himfclf' 
by  fubmiilions  unbecoming  his  birth.     Edward  was   fur- 
prized,  and  ftill  more,  when,  asking  him  how   he  came 
to  be  fo  rafh  thus  to  enter  his  Kingdom   in  arms;    the 
Prince  replied,     That  he   was  come  to  recover  his  nun  in- 
heritance,  which  had  been  unjujlly  ufurped.     Edward,  full  ' 
of  indignation  at  this  boldnefs,    (buck  him  on  the  mouth" 
with  his  gantlet,    and  turned  from  him.     This  was,    as  it  Hall. 
lhock.     Wenlock  (2)  conducted  the  fecond,     under  Prince     were,  the  fignal  to  take  away  the  life  of  that  unfortunate    • 
Edward,  who  was  confidered  as  the  Commander  in  chief.     Prince.     It   is  [aid,     immediately  upon  the  King's  with- 
The  Earl  of  Devonjhire  (3)  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the     drawing,     the   Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glocejler  hia   Bra- 
third.     Edward  taking  a  clofer  view  of  the  intrenchments,     there,  the  Earl  of  Dorjet  (7),  and  the  'Lord  Hayings,    fell 
perceived   an  opening  to   be  left  to  go  out  upon  occafion.     like  wild  hearts  upon   the  young  Prince,    and  ftabbed  him 
This  made  him  think,  the  Duke  of  Somerjet  hoped  to  re-     with  their  daggers.     It  is  certain,    he  was  murdered   that 
pel  the  firft  charge,  and  if  he  obferved  any  diforder  among     inftant,  and  probably,  the  King  had  sjiven  orders  before- 
the  allailants,  i»?  J  refolved    to  fally   out  and   improve  the     hand  for  that  barbarous  execution.     But   I  do  not  know 
advantage.     So,  the  more  eafily  to  draw  him  out  of  his     whether  the   Hiftetians   are   to  be  credited,    who  affirm, 
lines,  he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  who  was  to  begin     thefe  four  Lords  killed  him  with  their  own  hands.     This  Remark  of- 
the  fight,     to  retreat   with  fome  precipitation,  in   cafe  he     might  be  an  eftedt  of  the  prejudice  of  thofe    that  wrote"' 
met  with  too  ftrong  a  refinance;    and,  if  he  was  purfued,     the  hiftery,  alter  the  reiteration  of  the  houfe  of  Laneajler, 
to  face  about,    and  vigoroufly  attack  his  purfuers,     in  the     fmce  it  is  certain  they  have   forgot  nothing  to  render  the 
affurance  of  being  fupported  by  all  the  reft  of  the   army,     houfe  of  York  odious.     It   is  likely  however,    the  murder 

was  committed    in    the  prefence   of   the    fore-mentioned 
Lords.     Some  fay,  the  Prince  efcaping  out  of  the  Battle,  Hail 
the  King  offered   a  penfion  of  five  hundred  pounds  Ster-  """''"S*- 
ling,  to  any  Perfon  that  fhould  bring  him  dead  or  alive, 
promifing,    if  he  was    alive,    not  to   put  him   to  death : 
That  upon  this  promife  Sir  Richard  Crofts,  in  whofe  hands 
he  was  fallen,  brought  him  to  the  King,    who  performed 
not  his  word.     This  Prince   loft  his   life  at  eighteen    vears 
of  age (8).     Next  day   the  Duke    of  Somerjet,    and'  theSomcrfet 
grand   Prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  were  beheaded  (9).  {j£y** 
Queen  Margaret  was  confined   in  the  Tower,  where  fliestow. 
remained   a  Prifoner  till  147;,    when  Lnvis  XI  ranfomed  Hoilingfl.. 
her  for  fifty  thoufand  crowns  (10).     Such  was  the  fad  ca-  6f{'  ''u2b; 
taftrophe   of  this  Princefs,    who,    for  attempting  to  rule  -z 


Hullin£/h. 


This  order  was  founded  upon  Edward's  knowledge  of  the 
Duke  of  Somcrfet's  intrepidity,  and  good  opinion  of  him- 
felf. 
•The Battle  of     Every  thing  being  thus  difpofed,    the  Duke  of  Glocejler 
Hall  kegan  the  attack  of  the  intrenchment  with    great  vigour. 

But  finding,  the  enemies  flood  their  ground,    and  appear- 
ed every  where   ready  to  fuftain  his  aflaults,    he  retreated 
toward  the    fecond  line,    with  a   precipitation  that  made 
the  Duke  of  Somerfct  believe  the  whole   Body  to  be  en- 
F„/r,  Step  entirely  difheartened.     Then  it  was  that  the  Duke,  not  be- 
eh  Duh  0/  ing  able  to  curb  the  impetuofity  of  his  Courage,  and  think- 
Hill.  mg    be  ought    to  improve  the    prefent  Advantage,  (allied 

Hollinglh.    out  of   his    intrenchments   to    prefs    the  enemy's  army, 
which  he    imagined  to    be  now    in    confufion.     At    the 


fame  time,  he  fent  Wenlock  word  to  come  immediately  to  England  with  an  abfolute  fway,  caufed  a  great  efflifion  of 

his   fupport.     Mean   while,    the  Duke  of  Glocejler,    who  Englijh  blood,    and  wrought  her  own   as  well  as  the  ruin 

was  again  drawn  up  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  intrench-  of  the  King  her  Spoufe,    of  the  Prince   her  Son,    and  of 

ments,    feeing   the  Duke    of  Somerjet  advancing  towards  all  the  houfe  of  Laneajler,  of  which  there  remained  but  a 

him  in  good    order,    faved  him  fome  part    of  the   way.  fingle  branch  in  the  Perfon  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond.      There 

As  he  was  fure  of  being  fupported   by  the  King  his  Bro-  was,  it  feems,  a  fort  of  fatality  with  regard  to  the  Kings 

ther,    who  was  not   far   oft",    he  furioufty  fell    upon    the  of  England,  that  married  the  Daughters  of  France.     Ed- 

Troops  that  were  marching  againft  him,  and  by  this  vigo-  ward  11,  Richard  11,    Henry  VI  and  Charles  1,    were  the 

rous  and  unexpected  attack,  fo  aftonifhed  them,  that  they  only  Kings  that  efpoufed  French  Princefles  ( 1 1 ),  and  thev 

faw  no  other  refuge  than  to  fly  in  diforder  to  their  Camp,  all  four  underwent  the  fame  fate,    three  of  them  by   the 


The  Duke  of  Somerjet  was  in  a  fury  when  he  perceived 
himfelf  unfupported.  He  had  depended  upon  Wenlock, 
and  inftead  of  finding  him  without  the  intrenchments  with 
the  fecond  line,  to  oppofe  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  he  faw 
him  motionlefs  in  the  very  place  where  he  firft  drew  up 
his  Men.  Not  being  able  at  this  fight,  to  bridle  his  rage, 
he  furioufly  rode  up  to  him,  and  clove  his  skull  with  a 
Battle- Axe. 
The  Duke  cf  Mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  entering  the  enemy's 
frl°^sa"      Camp    together  with    the    run-a-ways,    made    a  terrible 


Hall. 
Hollingih. 


He  Hilt' 

Wenlock 


£ncmy'l 
Camp. 
Hall. 
Ho/lingfh. 


Tie  %m 

it    taken. 
Hall. 


I  Hollingfli. 


felf  obeyed. 


army,  and  the  King, 


Thus  confufion  inftantly  fpreading  in  the 
who  clofely  followed  the  Duke  his 
Brother,  entering  likewife  the  Camp,  the  Queen's 
Troops  thought  only  of  faving  themfelves  by  flight,  with- 
out making  any  farther  refiftance.  It  is  faid,  the  Queen 
was  found  in  a  Chariot,  half  dead  with  grief  at  the  fight 
of  her  forlorn  affairs,    without  knowing  what  was  become 


fault  of  their  Queens. 

The  Battle  of  Tcwksbury  fought  on  the  4th  of  May  (1  z),  Hollingfli. 
eighteen  days  after  that  of  Barnet,    was  the  twelfth  linceSt0W" 
the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Rofes.     But 
it  was  not  the  laft,  though  followed  by  no  other  in  the  reft 
of  this  reign. 

Whilft  Edward  was  employed  in   puifuing  the  Queen, 
there  arofe   a  frefli  enemy  againft   him.     Thomas  Mevil,  kyjjJJ^JE 
known  by  the  name  of  the  baftard  of  Fauconbridge,    be- ai-awfl  ite 
caufe  he  was  natural  Son  to  the  Lord  of  that  name,  had  *■***■ 
Slaughter."  Wenlock  being  dead,    the  young  Prince  knew     been  made  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Channel,  during  the  Earl  Hul'ng/],. 
not  what  to  do,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerjet  tranfported  with     of  Warwick's  Adminiftration,  to  whom  he  adhered.     The 
paiTion,  was  incapable  of  giving  orders,    and  making  him-     Earl  being  dead,  and  King  Edward  re-inthroned,  the  Ba- 
ftard had   loft   his  place.     As  he  was  a  Man  of  ill  morals 
and  without  means,    he  faw  no  other  way  to  fublift  than 
turning  Pirate.     When  he  found  the   King  employed   in 
the  Weft   in  purfuit  of  the  Queen,    he  aflembled   fome 
Ships,  and  many  Perfons  of  defperate  fortunes,  with  whom 
he  came  upon  the  Coaft  of  Kent,  not  imagining  the  War, 
newly  kindled,  would  fo  quick! v  end.      His  delign  was  to'/< 
of  the  Prince  her  Son,  and   was  brought  in  that  condition     furprize  London,  and  inrich  himfelf  with  the  plunder  of  the'.'-''"'"3 
to   King  Edward.     A  Hiftorian  however  affirms,    it  was     City.     Accordingly,    lie   began   his  march  towards  Lon-  Hollin-ft. 
not  till  a  day  or  two  after  the  Battle,  that  fhe  was  taken     don  (it,),  giving  out,  that  he  only  intended  to   free  King  Stow, 
out    of  a   Nunnery   where  fhe  had   fled   for  refuge,   and     Henry   from    captivity.      On   this   pretence,    drawing   in 
cond  u£ted  to  the  King  then  at  Worcejler.     In  this  Battle,     many  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Laneajler,  he  formed  an 
by  which  the  Crown  was  entirely  fecured  to  Edward,  there     army  of  feventeen   thoufand  Men.     He  prefently   became 
fell  on   the  Queen's  fide  but  three  thoufand,    becaufe  the     mafter   of  Southwark.     At    the   fame  time,    he  ordered 
two    laft  lines   ran  away    without  fighting.     Among  the     part  of   his  Troops  (14)  to   pais  the  Thames,    and  aflault 
flain    were   found    the  Earl  of  DevonJInre  and   Sir    John     two   of  the  City  gates  ( 1 5 ),    whilft  himfelf  attempted   to 
Beaufort   Brother    of   the   Duke   of  Somerjet  (4).     The     force  the  bridge.     But  the  Citizens  having  had  notice  of/; 

pulfed, 

(I)  W  ith  his  Brother  the  Lord  Join  Beaufort.     Hall,  fol.  120.  (1)  And  the  Lord  St.  J.bn.     U,m.  fol.  211.     11  ;  :d,  r.  1338. 
(3J   75    mas  Courtney. 

(4)  An,  i  alio  Sir  John  Delves,  Sir  Edward  Hampden,  Sir  Robert  Ifbytingbam,  Sir  Join  Lnvkentr,  i-c.     Hail,  fol.  221. 

(5)  EJt.  mud  Beaufort.  (6)  jfobn  Langftrotbcr. 

(7)  'Tbon  -as  Grey,   Marquifs  of  Doift.     Hall,  fol.  221.     Hcllingfeead,  p.  1340. 

(8)  He  u  ■'■is  buried  without  any  S.Jeranky,  among  lome  mean  Perfons,  in  the  Church  of  the  Black-FrUrs  in  levVjhury.     Hali,  fol.  221. 

(9)  They    w'ere  beheaded,   May  6.      Hail,  ibid.     ShW,  p.  424.     Hollingjhead  lays,  it  was  the  7th,  p.  134.0. 

(10)  Her  i^ather  ranlomcd  her  for  that  Sum,  whith  he  borrowed  of  Lco-ii  XI,   and  mortgaged  to  him  for  it  the  Kingdoms  of  Aapis  and  Sicify,    and  -.he 
County  of  Br,   iienee.     Hall,  fol.  221. 

(II)  Raput    forgot  Henry  V:  But  of  this  fee  more  in  the  Note  on  his  P.eflefiicns  at  the  end  of  '.he  Reign  of  Richard ll\, 

(12)  Hall  fl  ys  it  was  the  3d,  fol.  221.  (131  May  12.     HoUingfirld,  p.  1341, 

(14)  Confiftj  ng  of  EjJ'tx  Men.     Ibid,  (15)  rildgaUsmi  Btjbepfeatt, 
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1 s~  i.  flis  rtlarch,  were  upon  their  guard,  and  refilled  him  on 
""all  fides.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Ballard  hearing  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Battle  of  Tewksbury,  and  knowing  the  Kiiur 
was  diligently  marching  to  London  ( i ),  retired  in  good  or- 
der to  Sandwich,  where  he  fortified  himfelf.  Edwardbe- 
ing  come  to  London,  palled  through  the  City  without  flay- 
ing, and  marched  to  Canterbury,  where  the  Baftard  fent 
him  word  he  was  ready  to  iubmit,  .upon  certain  terms 
which  were  immediately  granted  him.  The  King  even 
knighted  him,  and  made  him  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Chan- 
,  .-,  nel  as  before.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  favours. 
cf  Hi  head.  Shortly  after,  he  was  beheaded,  either  for  new,  or  the 
old,  crimes. 

Edward  arriving  at  London  the  21ft  of  May,  after  two 
,,  ""•','  Victories  in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  granted  an  abfolute  par- 
Ad  [Jub.  don  to  Tl'illiam  IVainfleet  Bifliop  of  IVinchcflcr  (2),  a  zea- 
xi.  p.  711.  jou3  Lancajlrian.  But  lie  haJ  not  the  fame  sjenerofity  for 
King  Henry,  head  of  that  houfe.  The  innocent  lile  of 
that  unhappy  Prince,  feemed  to  fcreen  him  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  victorious  enemy.  It  was  doubtlels  upon 
that  account,  Edward  had  twice  before  fpared  his  Life. 
Nay,  it  is  very  probable,  he  would  have  fuftered  him  to 
die  a  natural  death,  had  he  believed  it  confident  with  his 
fafety.  But  he  was  afraid  he  mould  never  enjoy  a  fettled 
repofe,  fo  long  as  that  Prince  was  alive  ;  and  this  confi- 
deration  made  him  refolve  to  difpatch  him.  It  was  pro- 
perly Queen  Margaret  that  haftened  her  Husband's  death 
by  her  laft  attempt  to  re-inthrone  him.  If  (he  had  won 
the  Battle  of  Tewkibury,  and  taken  Edward  prifoner,  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  doubted,  that  fhe  would  have  put  him  to 
death  on  the  Scaffold.  She  ought  not  therefore  to  think 
it  very  ftrange,  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  her  enterprize  fell 
upon  the  heads  of  her  Husband  and  Son.  It  is  even  very 
ptobable,  fhe  was  herfelf  indebted  to  her  Sex  for  her  own 
life.  However  this  be,  Edward  refolving  to  facrifice 
Henry  to  his  fafety,  ordered  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  to 
whom  all  the  Hiftorians  unanimoufly  give  the  character 
of  a  brutifh  and  bloody  Prince,  to  put  him  to  death  in 
Prifon.  It  is  pretended,  this  Prince  would  be  the  Father's, 
as  he  had  been  the  Son's  executioner,  and  that  entering 
his  room  he  himfelf  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart.  But  as  I 
ob'erved,  it  is  neceffary  to  receive  with  fome  caution 
what  the  Hiftorians  fay  of  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of 
York^). 

Thus  died  Henry  VI,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  eight  years  before  he  was  dethroned, 
and  of  feven  months  only  after  his  reftoration.  Never 
had  Prince  been  the  occahon,  though  innocently,  of  more 
bloody  Tragedies,  or  caufed  more  blood  to  be  fpilt  in  his 
quarrel.  Though  his  natural  weaknefs  rendered  him  un- 
fit to  govern  his  Kingdom,  and  for  that  reafon,  he  al- 
ways gave  himfelf  up  to  the  guidance  of  others,  he  had 
fome  good  qualities,  which  after  his  death,  were  extolled 
for  virtues  of  the  firft  clafs,  on  purpofe  to  render  the  more 
odious  the  perfon  that  deprived  him  of  his  Crown  and 
Lite.  All  that  can  truly  be  faid  of  this  Prince,  is,  that 
confidering  him  in  his  private  capacity,  his  life  was  inno- 
cent, or  at  leaff,  free  from  the  crimes  but  too  common 
in  the  world.  But  if  he  is  confidered  as  a  Sovereign  he 
will  appear  in  his  whole  life,  to  have  acted  neither  good 
nor  bad.  He  founded  Eaton  College  near  IVindfor,  and 
King's  College  in  Cambridge,  for  the  benefit  of  Eaton 
Scholars.  Thefe  two  foundations  are  ftill  in  being.  Af- 
ter his  death,  his  body  was  brought  to  St.  Paul's,  where 
it  was  fome  time  expofed  to  publick  view ;  after  which  it 
was  interred  without  any  pomp,  in  a  Village  near  Lon- 
don (4). 

The  twelve  Battles,    fought  fince  the  year  1455,  and 
'  '    '<  '  -  J  the  confequent  barbaious  executions,  had  reduced  the  Houfe 
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ley,  but  had  Children  by  neither.  I  mention  not  Charles 
Somcr/et,  from  whom  the  Earls  of  Worcejler  were  derived, 
becaule  being  only  natural  Son  of  the  Besufort-Somerfet  Fa- 
mily (5),  he  could  have  no  Title  to  the  Crown. 

Jafper  Tudor   Earl  of  Pembroke,    Uncle  of  the  young  7*  F «* '/ 
Earl  of  Richmond,    not  having   been  fpeedy  enough  to  be  p' ,"!  ; e 
prelent  at  the  battle  oiTnuisbury,    was  not  a   little  tm-Zta'rHl. 
barrah'ed.     As  he  found  himfelf  too  weak  to  lupport  alone'""  Wa.ti. 
the  Interefts  of  the  Houfe  of  Lanca/ier,    lie  di (miffed  his  Hali- 
Troops,  and  kept  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond  his  Nephew 
in  Wales,    where  he  had  many   friends   and  great  credit. 
Edward  paffionately   delired   to    have  in   his  power  the'b 
two  Lords,  the  only  perfons  that  could  give  him  any  far- 
ther  difturbance.     To  accomplifh   this  defign,     it  was  by 
no  means  proper  to  march  his  Troops  again)!  them.     Be-  Edward   , 
fides    that  this  would  warn  them  to    leave  the  Kingdom, '""  "   '' 
it  was  noteafy  even  to   feize  their  perfons,  in  a  Country ',,'117' 
where  they  had  as  many  friends  as  there  were  Inhabitants.  Hall. 
So  believing  policy  to   be  more  ferviceable  than   force,    he  HM'nt<"- 
fent  into  thofe   parts   Roger  Vaughan,     with  orders  to  ufe 
all  ways  to  feize  or  kill  them.     I'aughan  not  having  beep  They  emhari 
fo  fecret  as  he  ought,  the  Earl  of  Ptmbrniu,  who  had  no-/-rFraA«> 
tice  of  his  delign,    pretending    to   fall    into   the  Villain's 
Snare,    flew    him,    and    retired    to    Pembroke  Caftle(6), 
from  whence  he  departed  with  Henry  his  Nephew,    and 
imbarked  in  a  Veffel  which  was  to  carry  them   to  France. 
Mean  while,    the  winds   driving  them  upon  the  coaft   of 
Bretagne,    they   were  forced   to  put    into  a  Poit  of  that 
Country.     Their  defign  was  to  go  to  Paris,  but  as  they  a-d ar,i':    , 
could  not  be  excufed  waiting  on   the  Duke  of  Bretagne,'^" 
when  they  would  have  taken  their  leave,    they  were  told, 
they  were    not  at  liberty  to  purfue  their   Voyage.     The 
Duke  judging  thefe  two  Lords  might  be  of  fome  advan- 
tage to  him,    affigned  them  the  Town  of  Vannes  for  their 
habitation,    with  an  honorable  allowance.     Mean  while, 
though  they  outwardly  received  all  the  refped  due  to  their 
Birth  and  Quality,  they  were,   however,    very  narrowly 
watched.  ' 

Edward  feeing  himfelf  perfectly  reftored,    without any  Edward  gets 
appearance  of  being  again  difturbed,    in  the  poffeffion  of  2."'L°,,d'  * 
Crown  acquired  with  fo  much  pains,    affembled  the  Lords',' hi',  L 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  at  JVeJlminJler  (7);     There,  in   a  Art-  ''■*• 
ltudied   Speech,    wherein   he  endeavoured    to   difplay   theXI' p' 7I4" 
Title  of  the  Houfe  of  York  to  the  Crown,  and  forgot  not 
his  Vi&ories,    he  expreiled    his   defire,    that  they   would 
take  the  Oath  to  Prince  Edward  his  Son,  as  to  his  appa- 
rent Succeilbr,    to   which    he   found    them    all  inclined. 
The  two  Archbifhops,    eight  Bifhops,    five  Dukes,    witli 
all  the  Earls  and  Lords   there  prefent  took  this  Oath  on 
the  3d  of  Jufy,     Many  former  examples  had   demonftra- 
ted  the  little  ufe  of  fuch  a  precaution,  and  without  going 
any  farther,    Edward  might  have  remembred  his  Father's 
Oath  to  Henry  VI,    as  well  as  his  own  at  York.     He  was 
perfuaded  however,    that  people  would  be  more  fcrupulous 
to  him.     But  after  his  death,    his  Children  unhappily  ex- 
perienced  how  little  fuch    affurances  are  to    be  depended 
upon. 

Shortly  after,    Edward  granted   a  pardon  to  feven  Bi-  Pardon 
f hops  (8),  who  had  declared  againft  him  in  the  late  revo-  £'•""«<  « 
lution.     From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  end,  he^jf^' 
always  endeavoured  to  carry  it  fair  with  the  Clergy.     The 7*8,  "729,  ' 
reft  of  the  year  was  fpent  in  fundry  Negotiations,  which  I73+<  "6- 
fhall  briefly  mention. 

The  firft  was  with  the  King  of  Scotland.     During  the  Nidation, 
troubles  in  England,    the  Truce  between   the  Englijh  and  "'*  ,bc 
Scots  had  been  frequently  violated,   contrary  to  the  Inten-  S^Jj 
tion  of  the  two  Kings.     After  Edward's  reftoration,  the  p™  10"  7 17, 
King   of  Scotland  fending  Ambaffadors   to  him,    it   was 733.  74*- 
agreed,  to  hold  a  Congreis  at  Alnwick,  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, for  a  mutual  reparation  of  the  outrages  committed 


of  Lancajhr    to  two   perfons  only,     namely,    Margaret, 

(Daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Somcrfet,    Wife  of  Edmund  by  the' two  Nations  upon  one  another.     The  two  Kim 

Tudor  Earl  of  Richmond,  halt-brotlier  of  Henry  VI,)  and  were  equally  defirous  to  preferve  the  Truce,    and  even  to 

Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  her  Son.     Margaret  had    two  conclude  a  final  Peace.     This  Negotiation  however,    was 

other  Husbands,  Henry  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  Thomas  Stan-  not  ended  till    1473.     It  appears  in   the  Collcclion   of  the 

(1)  H.    msaWwctficr,  in  his  march  acainlt  fome  Rebels  in  the  North,  when  he  received  the  News  of  this  Infurreaion  ;   whereupon  he  altered  his  court 
and  cinu  t"  (.;.;.,,  yi/ay  11.     Rollingjhead,  p.  1341. 

(2)  The  Founder  of  Magdalen- College  in  Oxford. 

13)  Some  lay    that  when  he  heard  what'  Lolles  had  happened  to  his  Friends,    and    how  not  only  his  Son,    but  alfo  his  other  chief  Adherents   were 
dead,  and  dnpatdicd  cot  ot  the  way,  he  took  it  fo  to  heart,  that  out  of  pure  dilpleafure,  indignation,  and  melancholy,  he  died  on  May  23.     Hediingjbtad, 

i+.  Hi<  Body  was  brought,  in  an  open  Coffin,  on  May  29,  through  Combill,  with  a  great  Company  of  armed  Men,  to  St.  Pauls  Church,    where  it  was 

eipofed,   tor  one  whole  day,  to  publick  view.     The  next   day  it  was  removed  to  the  Black-Fncri  ;    and  thence,    without  Pneft  or  Clerk,     Torch  or  Taper 

...  or  Saying,  conveyed  to  the  Monafteqr  of  CBert/ey  in  burrey;  but  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  Ed-ward  IV,    or,    according  toothers  by  Rubard  III' 

in  thelccond  year  of  his  Reign,  to  Wtr.df,.,  and  there  buried.      A  Monument  was  erected  for  him,  of  which  there  are,  at  prefent,  no  remains.  Hall   fol  11,. 

o'/"  w,  p.  424-     oandford,  p.  306.  '  •> 

(c)   He  was  Son  01  f^iY.^,  Duke  of  W/tf,  by  Joan  Hill.     T^Henry  was  eldefl  Son  of  Edmund,    who  was  third  Son  of  Join,  the  elded.  Son  of 

, ,1  Gaunt,  by  Catherine  Swinfird.     See  aboie,  p.  535,  Note(S).     Sandftrd,  p.  33T. 
(6)    He ■v-.s  belieged  in  it  by  Mc^ar.  TUmai,    and  relieved   by  David,    Brother  of  the  faid  Morgan  ;    he  was,    bv  the  fame  Da-v:d\  means,    conveyed  to 
.,      ,.   v  here  he  emoaa-ked.     Halt,  toi.  222.      Hcllingjhtad,  p.  134.3.  ^ 

"  (7)  This  Parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  Oflohr,  (fo  it  is  in  Cctton ;  but  by  RymcrS  F*d.  Tom.  XI.  p.  714,  it  feems  to  have  been  fitting  Jul,  ,.)  The 
I  .  mmons  granted  that  fourteen  thooland  Auhers  mould  lerve  the  King,  at  their  own  charge,  to  be  levred  out  of  all  Mens  lands,  according  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion: And  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempo, al  granted  towards  the  turniture  aforefaid,  the  tenth  part  ofone  whole  year's  Revenue,  ot  all  and  fingular  their 
lMielhons.  On  Number  30,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  Feb.  8.  1472,  when  it  met  again;  and  jif.il  S,  the  Commons  granted  the  King  one  Tenth, 
•  nd  "r,e  filteenth.      Cotton  s  jibridg.   p.  6Sb 691.  b  ' 

(S)  The  Kftops  of  Undon,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Hereford,  St.  jififb,  Landaff,  Bath  and  0W* ;  that  is,  only  to  f,x.     For  there  are  no  Pardons  for  more. 
Kymer  1. 1 «..'.  Tom.  XI.  p.  713,  710,  7:8,  729,  734,  730, 
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1471.  PbhUck  A:';,  th.it  Edward  empowered  his  Ambafladors 
to  propofe  a  Marriage  between  the  King  of  Scotland, 
aiui  an  Eyglijh  Priticefe.  I  Shall  fpeak  clfewhere  of  the 
fequcl  of  tins  Negotiation. 

On  tl;c  30th  of  September,  the  thirty  years  Truce  With 
r.ienc. rati.  Bretagne  was  confirmed.  This  confirmation  was  necef- 
-•  :•  fary,  as   the   Truce,    during  the  Earl   of  Warwick's   Ad- 

»''  :zz>'i°>  ministration,  had  been  often  violated. 

Lewis  XI  was  very  fenlible  Edward  had  no  reafon  to 
'     fp   "bl  he   pleafed  with  him    ;     but    however    he    offered    him   a 
(>.7zi)7azj  Truce,  Tliat  with  Henry  VI  being  of  no  force,  now  Ed- 
ward was  reftorcd.     In   the  prefent  fituation  of  the  En- 
gl: jh  Affairs,   it  was   by  no  means  proper   for   Edward  to 
renew    the   war   with    France.       His    Kingdom    was    too 
mncb   exhausted,    to    think   fo   early  of  fuch  an    under- 
taking.    So,    without  much  intrcaty,    he  agreed   to  con- 
tinue the  Truce,  from  the   ift   of  September  this  year,  to 
the  iff  of   May  following.     This  was  only  whilft  he  pre- 
pared  to  be  revenged  of  Lewis,    for  affifting  Queen  Mar- 
garet. 
1472-  The  year  1472  abounded   not  with  fo  many    important 

and    remarkable  events  as  the  laff.     It  was  almoft  wholly 
("pent   in  divers  Negotiations,    tending  to   fecure  the  Tran- 
quillity of  the  King  and  Kingdom,  by  Truces  or  Alliances 
with  foreign  Princes. 
.   -,j.  The  Negotiation  with   Scotland  ftill   continued,  though 

fiowly,  by   reafon  of  the  obftacles  which  occurred  in  the 
.    reparations  demanded  by  each  King. 
Donnas         rt   appears  in  federal  papers  of  the  Colletlion  of  the  Pub- 
rn'ji^W  lick  Ads,    that  fomc   difpute   arofe    concerning   the  Truce 
Ileminfs'"    of  Commerce  for   thirty  years,  between  England  and  the 
t-  737.73s-  Duke   of  Burgundy  s    Dominions.       Probably,    during  the 
Earl  of  Warwick'*  Adminiftration,  the  Englijh  had  injured 
the  Duke's   trading   Subjects.     Theft  laft  demanded   repa- 
ration for  fundry  damages  fuftained,  affirming,  the  Truce 
was  to  be  confidered  as  made  with  England,  and  not  with 
the  perfon  of  the  reigning  King.     Edward  on  his  part  did 
not  think   himfelf  obliged  to  repair    the    damages  done  to 
the    Fletnings,    during    the   Earl    of  JVarwick's    Miniftry. 
But  thefe    differences    properly    concerned  only   the  Mer- 
chants of  the   two  Nations.     As  for   the  two   Princes,    it 
was  for   both  their   Interefts  to  live  in    a  good  understand- 
ing.    Wherefore  in   treating   of    the    outrages    committed 
againft   the   Truce,  they  did   not  fail  to  negotiate  a  final 
Peace. 
HemtiatiiM       An    affair   of  much   the    fame    nature  with   the  Hanfe 
viitbtic       Towns  (1),    created    the    King    likewife    fome    trouble. 
Hanfe  Thefe   Towns,    whereof   Lubcck,  Hamburgh,    and  Dant- 

.Tl",  %ick,  were  the  three  principal,  had  obtained  of  the  Kings 
of  England  feveral  Privileges  for  their  Merchants,  hecauie 
their  Commerce  was  very  advantagious  to  the  Englijh. 
But  under  the  frequent  changes  of  the  Government  during 
the  Civil  War,  the  Englijh  had  injured  the  Merchants  of 
thefe  Towns,  and  violated  their  Privileges  feveral  ways. 
Whereupon,  thefe  laft  had  obtained  of  their  Magistrates 
Letters  of  Mart,  which  had  turned  thefe  differences  into 
an  open  War,  deitmftive  to  both  Sides.  At  length,  the 
troubles  in  England  being  ended,  the  Hanfe  Towns  fent 
Ambaffadors  to  the  King,  to  demand  fatisfa&ion  for  their 
loffes,  and  to  propofe  a  renewal  of  Alliance,  to  confirm 
their  Privileges,  and  fecure  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of 
the  Englijh  in  the  northern  Seas.  Edward  received  the 
Ambafladors  very  civilly,  and  appointed  Commiffioners, 
who  after  feveral  Conferences,  agreed  with  them,  that  a 
Congrefs  mould  be  held  at  Utrecht,  to  fettle  all  things  to 
the  Satisfaction  of  both  parties.  But  this  affair  was  fo  full 
of  difficulties,  that  it  could  not  be  ended  till  1  474- 

Some  time  after,  Edward,  by  his  Letters  Patents  con- 
•IrtPortu-  firmed  the  antient  Alliance  between  Richard  II,  and  John 
gal.  King  of  Portugal,  for  them  and  their  Succeffors.     Alphonfo 

P-  7+1-        King  of  that  Country   fent  him   the   like  Letters,    dated 

the  30th  of  Aug:: ft. 
ThEartrr  Whilft  Edward  was  endeavoring  to  fecure  his  Peace, 
Oxfoi/ufc*  by  renewing  the  Truces  or  Alliances  with  foreign  Princes, 
and  impri-  t)lc  return  0f  the  Earl  of  Oxford  into  England,  gave  him 
h" mm'i  ,rem  caufe  ot  uneafmefs.  The  Earl,  great  favourer  of 
HaV  -  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  had  retired  into  France,  after  the 
Honing-  battle  of  Tevjksbun.  But  as  he  was  not  very  favourably 
received  by  Lewis  XI,  he  was  returned  into  England  (2) 
with  feventy  five  Men,  and  had  taken  by  furprize  St.  Mi- 
chaels Mount  in  Cornwall.  Edward,  ever  apprehenfwe 
that  the  leaft  fpark  might   re-kindle  the  flames  io  happily 
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extinguished,  ordered  fome  Troops  to  march  immediately    1: 
into    the  Weft,    and    invelt    tin     Earl   of  Oxford   in  the 

Mount.      But  as  the  Earl  had  not  time  to  provide  ag 
a  Siege,  he   furrendered  (3)   before  he  was  reduced  to   ex 
tremity.      All  he  could   obtain,   was  his  Life  only  ;    but  he 
loft   his    Liberty   and   Ellate,  which   was    all  GORfifcateda. 
without  any   allowance  to  his  Gunnel's,  Siffer  of  the  Earl 
of  IFarwick,    for    her   Subfiftcnce.     Erom    St.    M'aha 
Mount,   he    was  conducted   to  the  Caille  of  Hanuncs    rieai 
Calais,  where  he  remained  I'rifoner  twelve  years. 

The   Archbifhop  of  York    had    much    the    fame    fate.  „.  ;.■ 
Though   the    King   had  pardoned   him,    and   received    his  -'• 
Oath  at  London  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Bitnet  ;  bi 
was  Brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  mid  that  was    fuffi-  h 
cient  to  render  him  fufpected.      So,    notwithstanding  the  H 
Pardon,  he  was   confined   in   the  Caftle  of  Guifnest  where 
he  died  fnon  after  (4). 

The  King   had   no  confiderahle  enemy  left  in  the  Ktingfi  />  ... 
dom  but  Henry  i Loliand  Duke  ot   Exeter,     wl   1   had  taken  '>■  Dai 
Sanctuary  at  IVcJlminJler  after  the  battle  of  Burnet.   Grow-  S?" 
ing  weary   of  lus  Confinement,    he  employed    his   Wife,  Stow. 
Edward's  S:ltcr,     to  obtain   his  pardon.     They  had  li\e.l 
leparate,  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars,    be 
caufe    the    Duke,  whole  Grandmother   was  Siller  of   //<«- 
ry  IV,  adhered   to  the  Lancajhian  Party,  and  his   Duchefs 
had  continued    with   the   King   her  Brother.     'J  hi.  Prin- 
cefs,  inftead  of  fuing  for  her  Husband's  Pardon,  dfifired,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  legally  divorced,  and  though    fhe  had 
no   lawful    reafon,    obtained    her    define.       Probably,    the 
King's  Sollicitation  was  very  ferviceable  to  her.     Thus  the 
Duke  of  Exeter   law  himfelf  forced  to  remain  in  his  Sanc- 
tuary,  without  any  hopes  of  pardon,  or  any  thing  to  fiib- 
filt  upon,  but   what  was  privately  fent  him  by  his  friend  . 
At  laft,    not   bearing  to   live    thus    immured,  he   left  the 
place,  without  its  being  known  how  or  when.      It  is  only 
known,  that  in  1474,    he  was  found   dead  upon  the  Sea- 
fhore  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

Edward  having  nothing  more  to  fear,  after  the   death,  F.  v.-  ri 
imprifonment,     or    exile,    of  all   the   principal    friends    dff- 
the    Houfe  of  Lancajler,    gave   too  great  a  loofe  to  his  re-  -c','iiM-n» 
venge,  upon  perfons  of  an  inferior  rank,  whom  he   ought 
not  to  have  dreaded.     Some  were  put  to  death,  and  others 
fined   immoderately,    as  a  punifhment  for  taking  Arms  a- 
gainft  him.     But  what  troubled  him  moft,  was  the  efcape 
of  the  Earls  of   Pembroke   and    Richmond.      He    f'eemed    to 
forefee   the    evil   that    was  to  befall  his   family  from    that 
quarter.     The   Earl  of  Richmond  was,  as  I  fi.id,  tlie  1 
remaining  branch   of  the   Houfe  of  Lancajler,    at  rather, 
the  only  perfon   that  could  pretend  to  di'pute   the  Crown 
with  Edward,    as   being  Son  of  a  Princefs  of  that  Houfe. 
He  had  with  him    the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his  Uncle;  who 
was    a  Lord  of  great  Merit,    and   very    capable    !  >   direct 
him.     Though    they  were   both  ablcnt,  and   as   Priioners 
in  Bretagne,  they  made  the  King  very  uneal'y,  who  vvifh- 
ed  to   fee  the  quarrel    between  the  two   Houfes  entii 
ended,  by   the  death  of  the  young  Earl,    to    whom  all  the 
Rights  of  the   Houfe  of  Lancajler,   were  fallen.      For  that //•.- r /. 
purpofe,    he   lent  Ambafladors  to   the   Duke  of  Brete.  -?,,,"  ■ /■ 
intreating  him  to  deliver  the    two  Englilh  Lords  he  had  in  R      '. 
his  power;  but  the  Duke  very  civily  defired  to  be  exculed.  .,-<.,  -._.•,,. 
He    promiled   however  to  guard    them   fo  carefully,    that  ••' 
they  fliould  never  be  able  to  hurt  him.     L'pon   this   conli-  ff":, 
deration  Edward  paid  him  yearly  a  large   Penfion,  under 
colour  of  B  maintenance  for  the  two  Priioners. 

All  this  while  the  Negotiation  with  Scotland  was  con-  7n,ce  viti 
tinued,    and   as  great  difficulties    occurred,    it  was   agreed  s  '• 
between   the   Plenipotentiaries   of  the  two   Kings,  that  the  ^j 
Truce  fhould  fubfift  till  July  14",. 

After   Edward  had   fettled   his   affairs  to    his  mind,  he  Grathnyte 
remembred    the   honorable    and    hearty  reception    he  had  ""*. e  '■ 
met    with  in    Ho/land,    from   Lewis   de  Bruges    Lord  of  fhcii!-"." 
Gruthmfe,  and  refolved  to  make  him  an  'acknowledgment,  p 
To  that  end,    having  fo  managed  it,    that  the  Parliament  "  " 
petitioned  him  to  create  that  foreign   Lord  a  Peer  of  Eng- 
land, he  made  farm  Earl  of  //'  inche/ler,  and  afterwards  by 
Letters  Patents,  allowed  him  to  bear  the  Arms  of  Englan, 
in  his  Scutcheon. 

Before  I  finifli  what  relates  to  the  events  of  this  year,  it  *';, 
will  be  neceflary  briefly  to  mention   how  matters  flood  be 
tween  Lewis  XI,    and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.    The  know-  ••'-    L*h 
ledee  of  their  difputes  is  very  requisite  for  the  understanding  ' ' 
of  the  Hiftory  of  England.     Lewis,  as  I  faid,  at  the  Inltance  y.'  j 


(il  Thefe  arc  certain  Towns  in  Germany  confederate  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade.  They  are  (0  called  from  the  word  !&»/«,  ligmrying  Alliance.  Br,, 
mm  in  ta„.J«»«,,  is  laid  to  hive  been  the  Founder  of  this  Confederacy,  about  the  year  1164.  How  many  Towns  wen  ifloaated  at  nrll  is 
not  known-  But  the  d-fign  fo  vifibly  profpexed,  th.it  molt  of  the  chief  trading  places  in  Eunpe,  to  the  number  ct  leyemy  two,  entered  into  th- 
Cobfedcracy.     In  the     n-uri(hinS  ernes  ',,1  their    Alliance,   thefe    fl«/i   Tosvns  had   four  general  Stafla,  viz.  Lcmbn,  Bruge*  -  i„ 

WWoay,  and  Nmtgrod  in  «,#„.     At  prefent,  the  Ha*ft  Towns  are  in  a  manner   reduced   to    theie   fix,  Luk  ,,  H'mburgb,   Brm    ,  )«*. 

JB/Vi,   and  Cologne. 

iz\  September   -ti.  I4-7I*     Stow.  „  .   ,  .      ...     .  , 

[V   February    15     147a.     Stow  fays,  he   had  fo  great  plenty   of   Provifions,   that  he  could  have  held  out  a    good  While   longer,  p.  4:6. 

ll)    One   day  as  he    was    hunting  with  the   King   at   WW/ir,   the   King  told   him.    he  would  come  ani  bunt    with  Mm   at     his   sea-   called    tb,     Wk-e 
V,   HatfirJIbire.     Accordingly  the  Archbifhap  made  great    preparations,  and  borrowed  a  good   deal  of  Plate  trom  Ms 1  Friends :  But  the   ttj 
ward  was  to  come,    the   Archbifhop  was  apprehended,  and  all  his  Coods  and    Eftetls,  valued  at   twenty    thou  and    Powids,    feued   to    the   King  s  ule. 

So  ji.    Vol.  I,  '  R  ol 
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of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  the  Conflable  it  St.  Pol, 
who  fought  only  to  deceive  him,  had  begun  the  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  taken  from  him  Amiens,  and 
St.  Shientin.  As  he  did  not  want  good  Spies,  he  difco- 
vered  at  length,  that  he  was  ingaged  in  that  war,  folely 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  projected  Marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Guienne  his  Brother,  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's Daughter.  In  order  therefore  to  free  himfelf  at 
once  from  the  troubles  that  were  defigned  to  be  raifed 
by  means  of  his  Brother,  he  caufed  a  poifon  to  be  given 
him,  which  was  to  operate  (lowly,  that  his  death  might 
be  alcribed  to  a  common  diftemper.  Mean  while,  for 
fear  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  finding  himfelf  too  much 
prelled,  fhould  take  new  meafures  with  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne and  the  Conftable,  he  fent  to  offer  him  a  Truce. 
The  Duke  could  wilh  for  nothing  more  advantagious  in 
his  prefent  Circumlrances.  But  as  he  had  reafon  to  fear, 
the  offer  was  defigned  only  to  amufe  him,  Lewis  gave 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  full  power  to  conclude  the  Truce 
in  his  name.  As  this  laft  could  not  refufe  to  undertake 
this  affair,  without  discovering  himfelf,  he  fent  the  Bifhop 
of  Leon  in  quality  of  Mediator,  to  Cambray,  where  the 
Treaty  was  to  be  negotiated.  Both  Parties  were  fo  wil- 
ling to  agree,  that  it  was  not  poifible  for  the  Bifhop  to 
find  any  way  to  hinder  the  figning  of  a  Truce  for  thirteen 
Months,  from  the  firft  of  April  1472,  to  the  firft  of  May 
1473.  About  fix  weeks  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
Truce,  the  Duke  of  Guienne  died,  and  Lewis  took  polTef- 
fion  of  that  Duchy  without  oppofition. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  perceived  then,  that  Lewis  had 
granted  him  a  Truce  only  to  have  time  to  fecure  Guienne, 
and  that,  upon  all  occafions,  he  fhould  be  that  Prince's 
Dupe,  when  their  affairs  were  determined  by  way  of  Ne- 
gotiation. So,  being  highly  provoked  to  fee  himfelf  thus 
fnufed,  and  finding,  that  with  fuch  enemies,  the  fureft 
way  is  to  a£t  with  open  force,  and  make  them  at  leaft 
run  an  equal  fhare  of  the  danger,  he  entered  France,  and 
deftroyed  whatever  he  met  in  his  way  with  fire  and 
fword.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne  feeing  his  projects  vanifh- 
ed  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guienne,  refolved  feri- 
oufly  to  join  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being  perfwaded 
that  the  preservation  of  Both  depended  upon  their  ftri£t 
Union.  Mean  while,  Lewis  perceiving  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne would  not  fail  to  take  that  courfe,  had  already  fent 
Troops  into  Anjou,  to  keep  him  in  awe. 

Whilft  Lewis  was  ftill  employed  in  Guienne,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  made  fome  progrefs  in  Picardy,  and  took 
Nefle  and  Roye.  But  unfortunately,  he  loft  two  whole 
months-  before  Beauvais,  without  taking  the  place. 
This  accident  was  the  caufe,  that  Lewis  not  perceiving 
himfelf  much  preffed  left  his  Troops  in  Anjou.  So,  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  not  daring  to  ftir  from  his  Country, 
was  prevented  from  joining  his  Ally  according  to  agree- 
ment. At  length,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  railing  the 
Siege  of  Beauvais,  came  into  Normandy,  in  expectation 
of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  Mean  time,  Lewis  was  a 
little  imbarafled.  By  leaving  his  Troops  in  Anjou,  he 
expofed  Picardy  and  Normandy  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
attacks,  and  if  he  marched  to  the  affiftance  of  thefe  two 
Provinces,  he  left  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  free  to  make  a 
powerful  diverfion  in  his  neighbourhood.  But  he  foon 
freed  himfelf  from  this  difficulty.  By  the  help  of  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne's  Minifters,  whom  he  gained  to  his  in- 
tereft,  he  found  means  to  make  a  Truce  with  that 
Prince  (1),  and  perfwade  him  to  renounce  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  alliance.  This  unexpected  defection  obliged 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  accept  of  a  Truce  offered 
him  by   Lewis,  and  which  was   frequently  prolonged. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  events  of  the  year  1473,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  all  the  Englijh  Hiftorians  are  mif- 
taken  in  a  whole  year,  placing  in  this  what  happened  in 
the  next.  Biondi,  the  Italian  author  I  have  fometimes 
quoted,  owns,  the  French  place  in  the  year  1475,  what 
the  Englijh  fix  to  the  year  1474,  and  adds,  that  he  chufes 
to  follow  the  Englijh,  and  fo  is  guilty  of  their  mif- 
take.  The  Collection  of  the  Publick  Acls  fhows  it  fo 
plainly,  that  there  is  no  reafon  to  queftion  it.  Indeed, 
the  year  1473  was  ^  barren  of  events,  that  it  is  not 
very  ftrange  if  it  was  unfounded  or  joined  with  the  fol- 
lowing. The  affairs  which  ought  to  be  affigned  to  the 
year  147"-  though  they  are  of  little  moment  in  them- 
felves,  they  ferre  to  diftinguifh  thefe  two  years  and  rec- 
tify the  Chronology. 

The  King  of  Portugal  demanding  the  reftitution  of 
certain  Portuguese  Veflels  taken  by  the  Englijh,  enquiry 
was  made,  whereby  it  appeared  that  thefe  Ships  were 
plundered  by  the  Baftard  of  Fauconbridge  during  his   revolt 


againft  Ed/ward.     For  which  reafon   the  King  of  Portugal     14-;. 
defifted  from  his  demand. 

The  affairs    with  Scotland  employed   Edward  good  part  Cmfinmum 
of  this  year.     At   length  by  a  Treaty  concluded   at  Aln-  °f'h'  Tna 
wick   the    28th   of   September,     it   was    agreed,  the  Truce  £"* Szot- 
of    Newcajlle  fhould  be   inviolably   obferved   by   both   the  p!  776,788. 
Nations. 

The  differences   Edward   had    with  the    Hanfe  Towns  p-  779,780, 
were  alfo  decided,    at  the    congrefs  of  Utrecht  the  19th  of793, 
September  (2). 

There  were  Iikewife   fome  negotiations,   concerning  the  Ntgctutiaa 
thirty  years  Truce  of  Commerce  between  England  and  the  ™'<*  '*' 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  Dominions  ;  but  it  does    not   appear  g"*'  JA 
that   any  thing   was  concluded   in  the  affair,  which,    pro-  p^jjajftt 
bably,  was  only   a  pretence  for  more  fecret  and  important 
Negotiations,  as  will  be  feen  prefently. 

The  Alliance  between  England  and  Denmark  being  often  jm 
violated  during  the  confufion  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England,  toitbDur- 
the  two  Sovereigns  were  equally  defirous  to  renew  it.     To  mark- 
that  end  they  agreed,  that  without   inquiring  into  the  mu-  p'  775*7**' 
tual  damages,  the  Englijh  and    Danes  had   done  one  ano- 
ther, the  Alliance   fhould  remain    upon   the    fame  foot  as 
before  the  violation. 

This  is  all  worth  notice  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick 
Acls  for  the  Year  1473.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  the 
following  year,  which  will  afford  us  more  plenty  of 
Matter. 

The   Duke   of   Burgundy,  as  I    faid,  obtained  a  Truce     1474. 
which   was  afterwards  prolonged   two   or  three   times    till  Defigm  if 
1475.     During  this  Truce,  he  employed   his  time  in  con-  '*'  Dut'  °f 
qucring   the  Duchy    of    Gueldres.      Arnold    Duke  of  that  Com^" 
name,  being  difpleafed   with  Adolphus    his  Son,     who  had 
for  fome  time   kept   him  in  Prifon  (3),  made  a   grant  of 
his  Duchy  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Upon  this  pretence 
entering  Gueldres,    he  defeated   Adolphus,  and  taking  him 
Pnloner  feized  upon  the    Duchy. 

This  acquifition  exciting  him  to  new  conquefts,  he  Mezerai. 
confidered  how  to  enlarge  his  Dominions  on  the  fide  of Commia' 
Germany,  and  formed  projects  too  vaft,  and  too  difficult 
to  be  performed.  Mezerai  fays,  he  promifed  his  Daugh- 
ter in  maniage  to  Maximilian  Son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  upon  condition  his  Dominions  fhould  be  erec- 
ted into  a  Kingdom.  He  adds,  this  affair  mifcarried, 
becaufe  the  Duke  would  have  the  condition  performed 
before  the  marriage,  in  order  to  fign  the  contract  as 
King  ;  but  the  Emperor  would  have  the  marriage  con- 
fummated  firft.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Duke  forming 
the  project  of  extending  his  Dominions  in  Germany,  em- 
braced the  firft  opportunity  to  carry  his  arms  into  that 
Country.  A  difpute  concerning  the  Archbifhop  of  Cologn 
arifing  between  Robert  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Brother  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hejfe,  furnifhed  him  with  the  wanted 
pretence.  He  immediately  took  the  Prince  of  Bavaria's  Commin. 
part,  and  laid  Siege  to  Nuz,  a  ftrong  Town  in  the  Arch- 
bifhoprick  of  Cologne.  He  reckoned,  the  taking  of  that 
place  would  promote  the  execution  of  his  other  defigns. 

The  Truce  with  the    King  of  France  being  to  laft    till 
June  1475,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hoped   to  be  matter  of 
Nuz  before  it  was  expired.     But  Lewis  put  fuch  obftacles 
in  his  way,    that  he  could  not  execute  his  defigns  fo  foon 
as    he   imagined:      Lewis    fo  managed     by  his    intrigues, 
that   the  Emperor  Frederic  drew  together   a  ftrong  Army, 
to  oblige  the  Duke  to  raife  the  Siege.      The  Duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  the  Duke  of  Aujlria,  the   Switzers,  entered   into  a 
league  againft  him  ;  fo  that  finding  himfelf  extremely  em- 
baraffed    to    refift   ib    many  enemies  ,     he    remained    ten 
months  before  Nuz,  without  being  able  to  take  it.     Whilft 
he  was  employed  in    the  Siege,  he    faw    no  other  way  to 
free  himfelf  from  the  perfections  of    his  enemy,  than  to 
ingage  the    King  of  England  to  make   a  powerful  diver- 
fion in    France.     For  that  purpofe,  he  fent  Ambafladors  to  Btag^a 
Edward,  to   perfwade  him  to  make  War  upon  their  com-  fd*ard  "  c 
mon  enemy.      I  he   better  to  ingage  him   in  this  underta-  bin,  aga,nji 
king,  he  promifed  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  the  mo-  F""d. 
ment  he  landed  in  Picardy.     He  made  him  hope  Iikewife,  £;""""' 
that  the  Conftable   dc  St.  Pol  would  deliver  him  St.  ^uen-  Habikgton. 
tin,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  league  with  them,  and   by  the Stow> 
help  of  that   Prince's  adherents    in  France,    he  would   put 
the  Kingdom  in    fuch  confufion,    that  the  conqueft  of  it 
would   be    rendered    much    eafier    than    in    the    rei»n  of 
Charles  VI. 

This  was  precifely  the  opportunity  impatiently  expected 
by  Edivard,  to  be  revenged  of  Lewis  XL  Every  thing 
feemed  to  confpire  to  the  downfal  of  that  reftlefs  and  tur- 
bulent Prince,  fince  he  was  going  to  be  attacked  by  three 
formidable  powers,  without  reckoning  his  danger  from  his 
own  Subjects.     And  indeed,    if  all  his  enemies  had  acted 


(1)  By  granting  him  a   Pcnfion  of  forty  thoufand  Livres,  the  half  of  Guienne,    and  other   plates.     Cuamnir,  I.  3. 

(2)  Or  rarher  in  February    1474.     See  Rymer'i    Feed.  Tom.  11.  p.  793, 
(3;  Six   Months.     Ccmmnel,    1.   4.  c.  Ii 
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1474.     with  the  fame  ardour  as  Edward,  he  would  doubtlefs  have         The  fixth  ahd  M  A&  xni  in  for*  of  Lettei    : ,,- 

run  the  hazard  of  feeing  his  affairs  in  great  diforder.     But,  whereby  the  Duke  of  Burgundy   agreed   that  Bdwa,  ' 

in  all  appearance,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  only  intended  to  his  Succeffors  Kings  of  France,  fliould  have  (ice  Liberi 

ihgage  Edward  to  make  a  diverfion   in    France,  in  order  enter  Rheims  in  order  to  be  crowned,  and  depart   with, 

to  prevent  Lewis  from  difturbing  him  in  Germany.     How-  any    impediment.       This    Act     wis     neceflary      becaufe 

ever  this    be,  acting  as  if  he  really  defigned  to  undertake  Champagne  was  included  in  the  grant. 

This  wni  properly  felling  tfo 


the  conqucft  of  France  jointly  with  the  King  of  England, 
he  gave  very  ample  powers  to  his  Ambafladors  to  treat 
with  him  upon  that  head.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  Princes  having  fettled  all  the  Articles,  figned  about 
the  end  of  July  feveral  Treaties  concerning  this  important 
undertaking. 

The  firlt  was  a  Treaty  of  Amity,  Alliance,  and  Confe- 
deracy between  the  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, mutually   promiiing    to  aflift  one  another  to  the  ut- 

n"r  u"d'  °f  moft  of  the'r  Power- 

Aft.  Pub.         The  fecond   contained  certain  private  conventions  con- 

XI.  p.  804,  cerning    the  War   they  were   to  carry  into   France^  com- 

prifed  in  the  eight  following  Articles  : 


Several 
'Treatiet  be- 
livten  Ed- 
ward  and 


Sod. 


j>.  SoS- 


812. 


ie  Bear's  'Lin    before  l.rr  was   7' 
killed.     However,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  difcover  the        '     ' 
Motives   of  the  conduft  of  thefe  two  Prirlces,   fince   it  i 
certain  they  both  intended  to  deceive  one  another.      Tl 
werwboth  too  wife,  to  expett  to  conquei  Franc*  wit\ 
ftipulated  Forces.     But  the  Duke   ol   BUrgund     n      n 
ingage   Edward    to    make   a    powerful   di '■'■  ■  ion    .      that 
Kingdom,  by    perfbading   him,    it  would    be  ,.-iv    eafj    td 
conquer  it.       Edward  feigned   on  his  part   to  be  aliured 
with   thefe  hopes,  the  better  to  ingage  the  Duke  ol  Bur- 
gundy to  lend   him  a  fufficicnt  fupply,  to  recover  Guienne 
and    Normandy.       This  is   neither   the   firlt    nor   the    laft 
time  that  Princes  have  played  Counterfeits  in    their  Trea- 
ties. 

Edward  having  figned  all  thefe  Treaties  began  ferioufly  Sut/lJj 
to  make   preparations   for   the  intended   War.     His   firfl  £""•"*' 
i   Parliament  (,),    which    readily    Coif'nV 
Since  the  Reign  of  Edward  III,  Abri*g, 
the  Parliaments  feldom  wanted  much  follicitation   to  grant  "*,"'„  ft 
money  for   a  War  with  France.     As  foon  as  Edward  faw  S '■'. "»  ", 
himfelf  fupported  by  his  Parliament,  he  iflued   out  Com-  ■"'/'".' 


/       ':  War. 


I.  That  Edward  fhould   pafs  into   France  at  the   head 
of  ten   thoufand    Men  at    leaft,  all  well  armed   and  well- 
appointed,  before  the    ift  of  July,    147;,  to    recover   the     care    was    to    aflemble 
Duchies   of  Guienne  and  Normandy,  and  the  whole   King-     granted  him   a  fubfidy. 
dom  of  France. 

II.  That    the   Duke   of  Burgundy  fhould  aflift   him   in 
Perfon  with  all  his  forces. 

III.  That  the    King    fhould  hearken  to  no  propofal  of     miffions  to  levy  a  much  greater  number  of  Tioops,  t..„ 
Peace  or   Truce  without  the  Duke's  confent.  what  he  had  promiied   to  fupply  by  his  Treaty  with  Bur- 

IV.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  promifed  likewife  the  fame    gundy.     Indeed   as  the  War  was  upon   his  account;,  it  was 
thing.  his  part  to  exert  himfelf  anfwerablv    to  the   greatnefs  of 

V.  That  the  two  Princes  fhould  caufe  the  War  to  be     the  undertaking.     Whilft   he  was  haftening  his   prepara-  ■ 
proclaimed,  each  in  his  Dominions,  againft  Lewis  as  their     tions,  he  fent  ambafladors   to  divers  Courts,    as   well   to  vjn 
common  enemy.  make  alliances  with  feveral  Princes,     as   to   endeavour   to  XI  ,.  816, 

VI.  That  immediately  after  the  War  was  begun  or  pro-     hinder  their  union  with  his   Enemy.     We   find   111    the"*36- 
claimed,  the  two  Allies  fhould  attack  the  common  enemy,     Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails,  that   he  fent  to  the  Empe- 
ror Frederick,  to  Ferdinand  King   of  Sicily,    to  the  King 
of  Hungary,  and   fome  others,     to  ingage  them    to   enter 
into  the  League. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  fecured   himfelf  againft  any  di-  "'  <• 


ralBm- 


in  the  moft  convenient  places,  in  fuch  manner  however  as 
to  be  within  diftance  to  aflift  one  another. 

VII.  That  in  cafe  one  of  the  two   Princes  fhould  be 
fiege  fome  Town^  or  be  forced  to  give  Battle,  the  other 


ge  •/'c.c- 


fhould   be  obliged    to  join  him  with  all    hi*  forces,  and   at     verfions  from  the  Scots,  by  concluding  a  marriage  between  '*" 
his  own  charges,  that   both   might    run  the  fame  hazard.     Cecily  his  fecond   Daughter,    and  the^ing  of    Scotland's  "ay  1. 
That    their  Lieutenants    fhould   be  bound  to    the  fame    eldeftSon.     The  firft  overture  concerning  this  Marriage  was  Oa^w 

made  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  is  was  afterwards  ne-  "';'"  ,',%" 


thing. 


VIII.  That  when  the  War  was  once  commenced,   nei-     gotiated  in  divers  conferences  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Scotland' 


ther  fhould  defift  fo  long  as  the  other  fhould  defire  to 
continue  it.  That  if  one  was  abfent,  his  Lieutenant 
fhould  be  obliged  to  obey  the  other,  in  whatever  concer- 
ned the  common  good  of  the  two  Allies, 


the  two  Kings.     At  length,  it  was  concluded'  the  30th  of  p-*'4,*36- 
July,  and    Ottober  the    1  8th  the  young  Prince  and  Prin- 
cefs  were  affianced  by  Proxies.     Some  days  after  (4),  the 
Truce   of  Newcajlle,  which   was  to   laft   till    1 51 9,    was 
again  ratified  at  Edinburgh.     As  the  affianced  Couple  were  Ih  pj ,,  t 
The  third  Treaty  contained   an  explication  of  one  of    yet  too  young,  it  was  agreed   the  Marriage   fhould  be  ac-  / 
the  Articles   of  the  firft,  where   it  was   faid  that  each   of    complifhed  as  foon   as  they  were   both  of  fit   aae    and    in/*" 
the  two  Allies  fhould   aflift  the  other  with  all  his  Forces,     the   mean   while,  Edward  fhould  pay   at   feveral   times  his 
As  this  expreflion  was  too  general,  they  agreed  upon  the     Daughter's  Dowry,  confifting   of  twenty   thouland  Marks 
Number  (i)and  Pay  of  the  Troops  they  were  to  fupply  (2).     Sterling. 

Edward  having  thus  fecured  himfelf  againft  the  diver-  14.75. 
fions  his  Enemy  might  have  caufed,  continued  his  Prepa-  «••'.' 
rations,  with  great  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  his  deficits,     Th 


The  fourth  was  a  grant  from  Edward  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  of  feveral  Provinces  of  France,  in  confideration 
of  the  future  fervices  of  that  Prince,  in  aiding  him  to  re- 
cover the  whole  Kingdom.  This  grant  included  the 
Duchy  of  Bar,  the  Earldoms  of  Champagne,  Nevers, 
Retel,    Ett,    Guife,    the   Barony  of    Doufy,    with  all   the     rowed  Money  of  all  his  Subjects  that  were  known  to  be  H"b'"s'c 


Subhdy   granted  by   the  Parliament   not  feeming  fufneient,  »« 
or   part  of  it  perhaps   being  applied   toother  ufes,  he  bor-  Hil 


Towns  on  both  fides  the  Somme  ;  and  laftly,  all  the  Lands 
pofTefled  by  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol  and  held  of  Guienne, 
Normandy,  or  the  Crown  of  France.  Moreover,  he  re- 
nounced the  Homage  of  all  thefe  Provinces,  as  well  as  of 
Burgundy,  the  Earldoms  of  Charolois  and  Macon,  of  Flan- 
ders, Artois,  and  in  general  of  all  the  Territories  the 
Duke  was  actually  poffefTed  of,  or  acquired  by  this  grant. 
Finally,  he  added,  his  intent  was,  that  this  grant  or  con- 
veyance fhould  be  as  firm  as  if  confented  to  by  the  Eftates, 
promifing  to  procure  their  confirmation  of  the  whole, 
as  foon  as  he  was  in  pofTeffion  of  the  Crown  of  France. 


rich.  Some  contributed  chearfully  ;  others  were  gained  by 
the  King's  Flatteries  ;  and  fome  feared  to  incur  his  dif- 
pleafure,  and  perhaps  fome  Violence  in  cafe  they  refilled. 
In  general,  there  were  but  few  who  dared  to  difbbey. 
This  fort  of  Aid  levied  after  this  manner  was  called  by 
the  new  Name  of  Benevolence ,  intimating  that  private 
Perfons  had  granted  it  freely  and  of  their  own  accord. 
Mean  while,  thefe  Loans  raifed  without  Authority  of 
Parliament,  were  of  a  very  dangercu  confequence :  But  as 
it  was  to  make  war  upon  France,  there  was  no  murmurs. 
It   is   reported,  the    King   himfelf   asking  a   rich   Widow  (till. 


The   fifth  was  an  agreement,    whereby   the  Duke  of  what  fhe  would  lend  him,  lhe  replied,  She  could  not  refufe 

Burgundy  ingaged  to  furniftl  for  the  War,  an  Army  of  be-  twenty  Pound  Sterling  to    a  Prince  who    borroived   with  fo 

tween   ten   and  twenty   thoufand  Men.     The  King  pro-  gooda  Grace.     The  King,  as  much  pleafed  with  the  Lad v's 

mifed  on  his  part,  to  aflign  him  yearly  the  pay  of  thefe  Politenefs  as  her  prefent,  very  courteoufly  gave  her  a  Kifs, 

Troops  upon  the  Provinces  included  in  the  foregoing  grant,  which   fhe  took   as  fuch   an  honour,   that  lhe  doubled  the 


in  cafe  they  were  conquered,  and  if  not,  upon  other  De- 
mefns  of  the  Crown,  in  proportion  to  what  fhould  be 
wanted :  That  if  the  aflignment  of  the  pay  was  not  made 
before  the  end  of  every  year,  he  agreed,  the  Duke  fhould 
not  be  obliged  to  find  any  Troops  the  Year  following. 


fum  fhe  had  promifed: 

Amongft  the  new-raifed  Troops  there  were  three  thou-  Bcitfipn 
fand  Men  defigned  for  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  purfuant  to  <hr"  '**"- 
a  fecret  Treaty  between  him  and  Edward.  That  Prince  %* M 
however    had    lately   changed    into  a  perpetual   Peace   the  Aa 

Xil 


retagne. 
.  Pub. 


(1)  Which  was  to  be  fix  thoufand    Men 

(i)  If  either  Party  wanted  Tra  ps  for  his  own  Defence,  he  was  to  pay  two  thoufand  four  hundred  Men  out  of  Chafe  fi:<  thoufand,  and  he  that 
fumtlhed  them  was  to  p*y  the  remaining  three  thoufand  fix  hundred.  But  if  they  were,  wanted  ioi  any  o'.her  cccalkn,  he  .P.::  employed  them  was 
to   pay    them  al<  ne.      Rymer ■  s  Feed.  T(m.    II.  p.   $09. 

(31  This  was  no  new  Parliament,  but  the  lame  as  firft  met  on  O&ober  6,  in  the  12th  year  of  this  King's  Reign,  and  is  mentioned  alove.  It 
was  by  fundty  Prorogations  continued  to  the  6th  of  June,  1473,  when  it  granted  the  King  one  Tenth,  and  ore  Fiftecn'h  ;  and  fifty  one  thnifaud 
one  hundred  2nd  feventy  Pounds,  four  Shillings  and  Seven-pence  three  Farthings,  in  tull  payment  of  the  Wages  of  the  fourteen  Lboa&nd  Arch-rs 
granted  before;  towards  the  payment  whereof  every  County,  City,  and  Town,  Was  feverally  taxed.  This  Parliament  was  connmied  till  Abfrcb  14. 
1474,  when  :t    was  dilTolved.     See  Ccttoni  Abridg.    p.  638.-.-700. 

;4)  On.b;r   26.     Rjmtr'i    Fxd    Ton).    11.    p.  $24, 
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Truce  made  with  Lcwh.  And  yet3  wlien  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  League  between  Edward  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  defired  to  be  included,  but  privately,  for 
fear  of  being  opprefied  before  his  Allies  were  ready.  The 
Lords  Audley  and  Duras  (1)  were  to  command  the  Suc- 
cours intended  for  Bretagne. 

Every  thing  being  ready  for  the  Army's  departure,  .£</- 
ward  embarked   at  Sandwich  the    20th  oi~  June  {z),  ha- 
ving  appointed   the   Prince   of    Wales    his   Son,,   but  five 
years  old,     Guardian  of   the   Realm  in   his  abfence.     A 
Hiftorian   affirms   he   found   at  Dover  five  hundred  trans- 
ports  fent   by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which   is   not   very 
likely.      Mezerai  fays,    on    the  contrary,   that  the   Englijh 
Troops  fpent  three'  weeks  in  paffing  to  Calais,  which  is  a 
fi<rn,  there  were  but  few  Veffels,   or   a  very  great  number 
of  Troops.   Philip  dc  Csmmines  allures,  never  did  King  of 
England  lead  into  France  fo  ftrong  an  Army.     But  this  is 
fpeaking  hyperbolicallv,  or  not  exactly  according  to  truth. 
It   is   certain,   this  Army  was   not  comparable  for  number, 
to  that,     led  by  Edward  III   into   France  a  little   before 
the   Treaty  of  Bretigny  (3).     However,  it  is   not  eafy  to 
know  the  precife  number  of  the   Troops,  fince  the  His- 
torians only  mention  the   number  of  the  Horfe,    without 
fpeaking  of  the  Foot.     But  if  we  judge  by  the  ufual  pro- 
portion in   thole  days,  when  the  Cavalry  was   much  more 
relied   on  than  the  Infantry,  this  Army  was  not  fo  nume- 
rous as  it  is  pretended,  fince  there  were  but   fifteen   hun- 
dred Aden  at  arms,  and  fifteen  thoufand  Archers  on  Horfe- 
h.ick.     Befides,    by   Edward's  Treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  was  obliged  to  find   but  ten  thoufand  Men. 
In  fine,  it  will   be  feen  in  tiie  fequel,  that  he  made  peace 
with  Lewis  without  opening  the  Campain,  when  he  found 
he  could   not  depend   upon  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  affift- 
ance,  which  doubtlefs  he   would    not  have  done,  before  he 
had  rendered  himfelf  formidable  by   fome   exploit,  had   he 
been  i'o  fuperior  as  he  is  reprefented. 
»•      Upon   Edward's  arrival  at  Calais  (4),  he  fent  a  Herald 
to  Lewis  to  fummon  him  to  reftore  the  whole   Kingdom 
of  France,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  proclaim  War  againlt 
him.     Lewis  hearing  the  Herald   in  private,  told  him,  he 
'    was   vcrv   well  informed,    Ed-ward  was  not  come  ot  his 
own  inclination  to  make  war,  but  by  the  inftigation  of  the 
Duke   of   Burgundy,    and    the   Confhble   de  St.  Pot  (5), 
who,    he    might    allure    his    Mafter,  would   both  deceive 
him.      Then  after  asking  him  fome  queftions,  which  gave 


'  4  J  '• 


:s  the 


and  ?'   lent 

rctbe  Herald  the  Herald   occafion  to  fay,  that  when  he   made  any   of- 
Hj';'  fers    of  Peace,    he  fhould   apply   to    the    Lords    Howard 

and  Stanley ,  he  prefented  him  with  three  hundred 
Crowns  (6),  and  thirty  yards  of  Velvet,  to  make  him 
a  Robe.  He  did  not  expect,  doubtlefs,  to  reap  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  Herald  by  this  liberality,  fince  the  Man 
was  a  ftranger  to  his  Matter's  inward  relblutions ;  but  meant 
to  fliow  Edward's  Courtiers,  what  they  might  expeit 
from  him  for  mere  important  Services.  The  Herald 
failed  not  to  magnify  his  Prefent,  and  relate  to  the 
Lord  Howard,  who  held  the  chief  place  in  the  King's 
Favour,  what  pafled  between  Lewis  and    him. 

Mean  while,  Edward  advancing  into  Picardy,  where  he 
expected   to  meet  the  Duke  of   Burgundy,    found    nnt   fo 
much  as  a  fingle  Man   from   him.     Surprifed  at  fo   feem- 
i  1   ly    ftrange    a   Proceeding,    he    fent    to  the  Duke  (7), 
who  was   {till  before  Aruz,  to  know  the  reafon.     But  be- 
fore I  proceed,  it  will  be  ncceffary   briefly  to  mention  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  affairs. 
State  u'  the       The   Duke    was    intent   upon    the   Siege  of    Nuz,    in 
hopes  of  taking   that  Place,    and   Cologn  too,   before  Ed- 
trefs  arrival  in    France.      But  the  Emperor  approaching 
the  Siege   with    an    army    tour  times    as    ftrong   as     the 
Duke's,    without    however  offering  him   Battle,  the   Be- 
fiegers  were    fo  harraffed,  that    the  Siege,  inftead  of  ad- 
vancing,  was  retarded.     And  yet,  the  Duke,  from  a  mo- 
tive of  Vain-glory,  obftinately  continued  it,  to  fhow  that 
the  Emperor  with  all  his   forces  was  not  able  to    raife  it. 
Nothing   could    be    more    advantagious    to    the   King  of 
.  or    more   prejudicial    to    the  Duke's  affairs,  than 
this  unfeafonable  obftinacy.     In   the  firft  place,  it  hinde- 
red  his   joining  the   King  of  England.      2.   In   the  mean 
time,     Sigifmund  Duke    of   Aujlria  took  from  him    the 
Earldom  of    Ferette  (8),    and   the  Duke   of  Lorrain   ra- 
vaged   Luxemburg!}.     3.    As    foon     as    his  Truce    with 
France  was  expired,  Lewis  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Roye, 
Corbie,  and  Montdidier.     In   fine,  when  it  was  too   late, 
and  he  was  within  eight  days  of  being  mafter  of  the  Place, 


prefled  by  Edward's   inftances,  he  agreed,  it  fhould  be  de- 
livered to   a  Legate,  to  be  difpofed  of  according    to   the 
Pope's  pleafure.     After  the  railing  of  the  Siege,  the  Duke's  r;e  qu-.i 
Army  was  lo   little  able  to  march,  that  inftead  of  'peedily  S"g'- 
joining   the    Eitg/ijh,    it   was    put  into  Summer    quarters. 
Then  he  went  himfelf  with  a  very  fmall  Train,  to  make  uc  g,!S  >„ 
his  excufes  to  Edward.     It  was  difficult  for   the   King  to  tiward 
digeft  fuch  a  negligence,  in  fo  important  an  affair.   He  be-  ^l^' 
gan   from   that   time   to  open  his  eyes,  and  perceive,  he  Commin. 
was  engaged  in  the  War  for  the  intereft  of  others,  whereas  Halj; 
he  had    imagined,  it   was  for    his   own.     On    the   other     "  in^ 
hand,  the  Duke   of  Burgundy's  precaution,  not  to  admit 
but  few  Englijh  at    a    time  into   Peroune,  confirmed  the 
King's  fufpicions.     At    laft,   he  was   quite  undeceived   by 
the    behaviour  of   the   Conftable  de  St.   Pol,    who  com- 
manded in  St.  Quentin.     The  Conftable,  who  was  one  of //,.,,  &1 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  War,  becaufe   lie  founded   his  .t/Wty 
gr.eatnefs  folely  upon  the  diftention   between   the  King  ot :'*f  £""p*j' 
France  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  poiitively  promifed,  Commin. 
to    deliver  St.  Hhtcntin  to   the   King  of  England.     Upon 
this   affurance,  the  Duke    of  Burgundy  would  have  con- 
dueled  Edward  into  the  place,  that  having  fogooda  Pledge 
in  his   hands,   he    might  be   patient.      But  upon  their  ap- 
proach, they  were   fired  upon   from   the  Town.     At   the 
fame  time,  a  body  of  Horfe  fallying  out,  killed  fome  En- 
glijli  Soldiers,  who  were  moft  eager  to  enter,  expecting  to 
be  admitted  without  difficulty.      Very  probablv,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  himfelf  was  deceived,  upon  this  occafion,   by 
the  Conftable.     For  it  is  not  likely,  he  fhould   defipned'y 
caufe   fuch  an  affront  to  be   put  upon  a  Prince  whom  he 
yet  wanted,    and  who   had   him  in  his  power.     He  d:d  ail 
lie  could   however  to  excufe  the  Conftable,    and   feed  the 
King's  hopes.     But  finding  Edward  gave  no  credit  to  his  iu  :  m  -. 
words,  but  on  the    contrary  bitterly  reproached   him,  he  EiiwarJ. 
left  him  next  day,  under  pretence  of  haftening  his  Troops. 
It  may  be,  he  was   not  without  fame  apprehenfioii,    that 
Edward  might  purfue  his  refentment. 

Edward  feeing  himfelf  thus  deferted   by  the  Duke   of  «*  " 
Burgundy   and   the   Conftable,     and   not   hearing  that  thefj.. 
Duke  of  Bretagne  made   any  motion,    or  there  was  any  Commin. 
appearance  of  the    Infurrections  in   France,    he  had  been  H-,ll'nf'1'- 
made  to  expect,  found  himfelf  extremely  embarraffed.     In  'SKW, 
the  mean  time,     a  French  Prifoner,     the  only   one  taken 
fince  the    Englijh  Army's  arrival,    being  releafed    by  the 
King's  order,  the  Lords  Hrward  and  Stanley  charged  him, 
to  prefent   their   refpedts  to   the    King  his  mafter.     The 
Prifoner  difcharging    his    Commiffion,     Lewis    began    to 
think   it   was  not   without  defign,  that    this   Compliment 
was  made  him,  remembring  what  the  Englijh  Herald  told 
him   concerning   thefe   Lords.     He  perceived,    the  Court 
of  England  defired  to  enter  into  Treaty,    but  would  not 
make  the  firft   Advances.     For  his  part,  who   was  not  fo  I*1 
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fcrupulous,  he  refolved    to    improve  this   foit  of  fverture. 


offers  a 
Pcacr. 

Peifon  of  little  Commin. 


Philip  de  Commines  fays,  he  caufed  a  certain 

note,  but  of  good  Senfe,  to  be   drefled  like  a  Herald,  and 

fully   inftructing  him,    fent  him  to  the  Englijl)  army,  to 

demand    a   Safe-Conduct     for    Aiiibaffadors,     and    addrefs 

himfelf  for  that  purpofe  to  the  Lords  Howard  and  Stanley. 

The  pretended    Herald    being  admitted    into    the    King's 

prefence,  told  him,  "  That   he  was  ordered   by  the  King  77.,,  «,r<Iy, 

"  his  mafter  to  reprefent  to  him,    that   the  war    between  Speech  to 

"  their  two  Kingdoms  could  not  but  be  deftructive  to  both,  Edward. 

"  and    the  mutual  Trade  of  the  two  Nations   was  on  the 

"  contrary  a  manifeft  advantage,  which  ought  to  be  che- 

"  rifhed.     Then,  he  excufed  the  King  his  mailer's  coun- 

"•  tenanting  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  alluring,    it  was  not 

"  out  of  ill-will  to  Edward,    but  on  the  account  of  the 

"  Duke  of   Burgundy  his    ineconcileablc     enemy.       He 

"  added,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  and  the  Conftable's 

"  infincerity  was  fo  evident,  that  it  was  needlefs  to  meu- 

"  tion  it,  fince  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  effects.     That 

"  he  was  come   in  arms   into   a  Country   where   he  had 

"  neither  Caflles,  nor  Friends,    and   he  left  it  to  him  to 

"  judge,  whether  the  Conquell  of  France  was  fo  esfy  as 

"  he    had   been   made  to   believe   :    That    however,    the 

"  King  his  mafter,     knowing     fo    great    an    Armament 

"  could  not  be    made   without    vaft  expence,     was  very 

"  willing  fo  to  make  him  amends,  as  he  fhould  have  rea- 

"  fon  to   be   fatisfied  :    That  therefore    he    demanded    a 

"  Safe-Conduct  for   Ambaffadors,    with    a   Train  of  one 

"  hundred  Horfe,   that  they  might  treat  in  a  proper  place, 

"  with   thofe  of  England,  concerning  a  firm   and  lading 

"  Peace,  between  the  two  Kings  and  their  Subjects." 


flj  GaBiard  de  Durefbrl,  Lord   of    Duras.     Rjmer's'Fasd.  Tom-   12.  p.  12. 
Z)  There  arc  in    Ryir.cr's  FvJ.  Tom.    jz.    p.  J2---14,  two  Papers   witnetlid    by  the  King   at    WaJIminfler,  Jut.: 
the  lame  day:    which   makes  it    probable  that  he  might  embark   that  day.     But  Hall,  lol.  126,     Hdhn^jhead, 
July  4. 

Edtaard  the   Thtrd'r    Army  was  a    hurdred  thoufand    Men.      Rjpin. 
i.;i   Cotnminet  (ays,  he  fent  him  before  his  departure  from  Dzv.r,  ].  4.  c.  ;. 

Vnd  the  Commons*  of  England.     Ibia. 
(tij   And    promifed   to  give  him  a   thoufand  Crowns   more,  in  cafe    matters   were  adiufted.     Ibid. 
Cv    I  he    I.  Md  Sca'es,      Commines.      Halt. 

1     l    i     had  mortgaged    to  him  for  a  hunc*:;d  tboura.r:i    Florins.     Ctmmin.  1.  ^.-  <"•  -■ 


;    and   three  dated    at    S.:rd. 
1346.  fay,    it  was    not  tul 
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1475.  In  Edward's  circumftances,    the  King  of  France's  pro-     Pequigny  Bridge,  with  a  Bar  [or  Grate]  between   them.     r+75. 

Edward  ca//j  pofal  was  very  acceptable.     Accordingly,    the  Herald  was     Lewis  came  firft  to  the  place,  attended  with  the  Cardinal'"  ■/"'■-' 

of  Bourbon,  and  five  other  Lords.     £Vwar^  arrived  after-  \" 


*  Council 
Angult    .3, 
Ad  Pub. 

xn.  P.  i4 

«5- 


Conditions 
offered  to  tit 
King  of 
France. 


difmiifed  with  a  Prefent  (1 ),  and  the  defi  red  Safe- Conduct. 
The  fame  day,  or  the  next,  Edward  called  a  Council  (2), 
at  which  were  prefent  all  the  Lords  in  the  Army,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen.  It  was  refplved,  almoft  unani- 
moufly,  that  the  Lord  Howard  3.sld  three  others  (3)  fhould 
confer  with    the    King    of  France's  Ambaffadors,    and   a 


Kx  ogs  at 

wards,    accompanied    likewife   with    a    fmall    number  ofPeqnifny 
Lords(;).     After  they  had  both  fwore  to  obferve  the  hue  <•» ' 
Treaty,  Lewis  inviting  Edward  to  Paris,    told  him,    he  HoUingfi, 
would  procure  him   agreeable  diverfions  with  the  fair  La- 
dies of  that  City,    and  if  he  chanced   to  trefpafs  upon  his 


full  power  was  giyen  them  to  conclude  a  Peace  upon  thefe     chaftity,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  fhould   be  his  Confeflbr, 


terms:  1.  That  Lewis  fhould  pay  the  King,  within  a 
fortnight,  the  Sum  of  feventy  five  thoufand  Crowns,  and 
from  thencefoi  ward  fifty  thoufand  Crowns  yearly, 
at  two  payments,    during    the   Life    of  the  two   Kings. 


2.  That  the   King  of  Fi 


fhould    promile  to   marry 


the  Dauphin  his  Son  to  the  King's  eldeft  or  fecond 
Daughter,  and  allow  his  Daughter-in-law  fixty  thoufand 
Livrcs  a  year.  Upon  thefe  two  conditions,  the  Ambaila- 
dors  were  empowered  to  pioniifein  (he  King's  name,  that 
he  would  return  into  England  with  his  Troops,  imme- 
diately after  the  receipt  of  the  feventy  five  thoufand  Crowns; 
To  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Alliance  hetween  the 
two  Kings,  with  promife  of  mutual  affirmance  againft  their 
rebellious  Subjects;  And  laftly,  to  fign  a  Truce  for  feven 
years. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Kings  (4)  meeting 
near  Amiens,  at  almoft  an  equal  diftance  from  the  two 
Armies,  the  Treaty  was  concluded  the  28th  or  29th  of 
Augujl,  as  Edward  delired,  without  any  confiderable  al- 
teration. Every  thing  being  thus  fettled,  feparate  writ- 
ings were  drawn,  on  each  particular  Article  of  the 
Treaty. 


who  would  eafily  abfolve  him.  After  fome  other  raille- 
ries, Lewis  made  a  fign  to  the  Lords  that  were  with  him 
to  retire,  and  the  Englijh  likewife  did  the  fame.  When 
the  two  Kings  were  alone,  they  talked  a  good  while  to- 
gether, and  it  was  afterwards  known,  that  the  Conftable, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brttagne  were  the  fub- 
jeiff.  of  their  converfation.  As  to  the  Conftable,  Edward 
would  not  be  concerned  for  him.  As  for  Burgundy, 
Lewis  asking  him,  what  he  fhould  do  if  that  Prince  re- 
filled to  be  included  in  the  Truce,  Edward  replied,  he 
might  do  as  he  pleafed,  if,  after  another  offer,  the  Duke 
fhould  lefufe.  But  as  for  the  Duke  of  Brctagne  he  plainly 
told  him,  that  lie  would  aftift  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  if  attacked.  Lewis  thought  proper  to  infill  no  far- 
ther upon  that  fubjetSr,  and  in  line,  they  parted  very  well 
fatisfied   with  each  other  (6). 

The  interview  being  ended,  Lewis  repaired  to  Amiens,^;         • 
where  the  Lord  Howard  followed  him  as  Hoftaze.     Whuff 


Truly  of 
Amiens  or 
Pequigny. 
P-  "5: 


Lewis    was  wafhing    his  hands    before    (upper 
whifpered  him  in  the  ear,   that  lie  would  undertake  toper 
fuade   the    King  his    mafter  to  take  a  journey  to  Paris ; 
to  which  Lewis  returned  no  anfwer.     Howard  frequently 


refuted  Ed- 
■    rd'i  Vijit. 
Howard  Comaiin. 


P.  17. 


p.  19. 


By  the  firft,  the  two  Kings  promifed  to  decide  all  their  hinted  the  fame  thing  at  table,  without  the  King's  feenung 
differences  by  arbitrators,  namely,  the  Archbifhop  o(Can-  to  hear  him.  However,  he  caufed  him  to  be  afterwards 
terbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  for  the  King  of  Eng-  told,  that  the  War  he  was  going  to  wage  with  the  Duke 
land,  and  for  the  King  of  France,  the  Archbifhop  of  of  Burgundy  not  permitting  him  to  go  to  Paris,  he  was 
Lyons,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunois.  Moreover,  Edward  in-  very  forry  he  could  not  enjoy  the  honour  the  King  in- 
gaged  to  quit  the  French  territories,  upon  the  receipt  of  tended  to  do  him.  Philip  de  Commines  remarks  upon  1<  4-  c.  10. 
the  feventy  five  thoufand  Crowns,  without  doing  any  this  occafion,  that  there  wa,  noihing  more  feared  b.  Lewis, 
damage,  and  to  leave  Hoftages  for  the  performance  of  his  than  to  fee  Ediuard  relifti  France,  nor  any  thing  m  ire 
word.  paffionately  defned  by  him,     than  to  fee  him   return   into 

The  fecond  concerned  the  feven  years  Truce,  in  which     England.     He  was  under  fuch  apprehenlion  that  Edward He  rives 
were  included  all  the  Allies  of  both  the  Kings,  and  exprefly     would    repent  of  the  Truce,    that  he  ptivately   bellowed  ^'^'"'.'Ji 
the  Dukes    of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,    if  they   defired     penfions  upon  his  principal  Counfellors,  to  induce  them  to  Commin. 
it.  keep  him   in  the  relblution  to  obferve  it.     Commines  could 

The  third  contained  a  mutual  engagement  of  brotherly  fpeak  of  thefe  things  with  certainty,  fince  he  was  then  in 
friendfhip  between  the  two  Kings,  and  exprefs  articles  con-  Lewis's  fervice  and  confidence.  He  adds  moreover,  that 
cerning  the  Dauphin's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Daughter  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  who  was  againft  the  Truce,  wait- 
of  Edward.  ing  upon  the  King  of  France,    was  received  with  extra- 

The  fourth  was  inform  of  Letters  Patents,  whereby  ordinary  refpect,  and  that  the  King  forgot  nothing  to 
Lewis  promifed  to  pay  annually  to  Edward,  during  their  gain  to  his  intereft  fuch  of  Edward's  Courtiers  as  were 
lives,  the  Sum  of  fifty   thoufand  Crowns.     This  the  En-     in  any  credit.     The  Englijh  Army  approaching  Amiens, 

Lewis  caufed  the  gates  to  be  kept  open,  and  fent  orders 
to  the  publick  Inns,  to  entertain  at  free  coft  all  the  En- 
glijh that  came  there.  Moreover,  he  fent  to  the  King  of 
England  a  prefent  of  three  hundred  waggon-loads  of  wine, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  army  ;  (o  defirous  was  he  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  Englijh,  for  fear  fome  one  of  them  fhould  make 
Edward  fenfible  of  his  error.  This  prefent  gave  occafion 
to  fay,  that  he  found  means  to  fend  home  the  Englijh  with 
cart-loads  of  wine.  At  length,  all  Lewis's  feais  vanifhed  Cnmnvn. 
with  the  departure  of  the  Englijh,  who  went  away,  fays  Ha". 
a  Hiftorian,  extremely  well  pleafed  with  the  French  gold 
and  wine  ;  adding,  the  penfions  affigned  to  Edward's 
principal  courtiers,  amounted  to  fixteen  thoufand  Crowns 


glijl)  Authors  call  a  Tribute,  though  the  Letters  Patents  ex- 
prefs not  under  what  title  this  yearly  penfion  was  to  be  paid. 
Some  fay,  it  was  limited  to  nine  years.     But  no  other  li- 
mitation appears  than  the  lives  of  the  two  Kings, 
p.  f,u  Laftly,  Edward  promifed    to  releafe  Queen   Margaret, 

for  a  ranfom  ot  fifty  thoufand  Crowns,  which  the  Kingof 
France  was  to  pay  for  her,  within  five  years.     Wefindin 
the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Alts,  that  Margaret  was  ac- 
cordingly releafed  the  beginning  of  November  this  year,  and 
Lewis  XI  punctually  paid  the  Sum  promifed. 
Tie  Dale  of      The    Duke  of  Burgundy  having   notice  that    the   two 
Burgundy      Kings  were  beginning  to  treat,  departed  immediately  from 
fedwaro.' "    ™s  Army,  to  which  he  was  returned,    and  made  all  pof- 

Commin. 

Hall. 

Hollingfh. 


fible  hafte,    in  expectation  of  preventing  this  blow,     but     a  year  (7) 


Commin. 


The  Duke  of  Burgundy  not  bearing  the  thoughts  of  de-  "The  Di.lt  J 
firing    to  be  included  in  the  Truce,     made  by   Edward^'J-^l 
without   his  knowledge,    flood  out  for  fome  time,  and  at  Truce. 
laft  accepted    of    a    feparate  Truce  (S)  offered   him    by  Commin. 
Lewis.     As  for  the  Conftable,  who  had  deceived  the  three  JHJk-ft. 
Princes,    and   been  the   principal  author  of  their  divifion, 
he  faw  himfelf  in  the  end  forfaken   by  all,    and  forced  to 
retire  into  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Dominions,  upon  the 
faith  of  a  Safe-conduct.     But  notwithftanding  that  fecu-  The  ConfiMt 
rity,    he  was  delivered   by   the  Duke    to  the  King  of'££J£!*t 
France,    who  commanded  his   head  to  be  ftruck  off.     A 
notable   leffon   for  fuch  as  labour  to  fow  difcord  among 
Princes ! 

Lewis  would  have  been  glad  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  The  Rtafcn  of 
been  thus  facrificed  to  him.     But  that  Prince   had  in  his  ?J'^j"  A 
that  the  two  Kings  fhould  confer  together  upon     hands  a  pledge  which  obliged  Ediuard  to  protect  him;  fix  Duke  of 

Bremen;. 

(1)  Of  four  Nobles.    Commines,  1. 4.  c.  7.  (:)  At  Seyttn  near  Pcro-.ne.     Rynter's  Fxi.  Tom   XII.  p.  14. 

(jj  Dr.  J-J>n  Morton,  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  William  Dudley,  Dean  of  the  King's  Chapel,  and  JSawas  Stlynger.     Ibid,  and  p.  17. 

(4)  H\\t.Evglifi  Plenipotentiaries  were,  John  LnAH/zvard,  Sir  Thomas  Saint  Leger,  and  Dr.  John  Morton,   Mafter  ot  the  Rolls.     The  French  King's  were, 
the  Bjftard  ot  Bourbon,  Admiral  of  France,  the  Lord  of  St.  Pierre,  and  the  Bilhop  of  Eiireux.     Hall,  fol.  130.     HUUngJbead,  p.  1547. 

(5)  His  Brother  Ciirge  Duke  of  Clarence,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  William  Lord  Haftings  the  Chamberlain,  the  Buhup  of  Lin., in  Lord  Chan- 
ce] ior,   t£?c.      Ibid. 

(6)  This  Conference  was  on  Augufl  20.     Commines,  1.  4.  c.  1Q. 

(7)  The  chief  Men  who  had  Penfions,  were,   the  Chancellor,  Thomas  Rotberham,  Bilhop  of  Lincoln,   Dr.  John  Morton,   Mafler  of  the  Roils,  William  Lord 
Baitings,  the  King's  Chamberlain,  and  John  Lord  Howard;  Sir  John  Cheney,    Sir  Anthony  Saint  Ltgtr,  Sir  Thomas  Montg  ■•-'_>'.      f/.™.n  Grey,     Mara  .  6  of 

Dorf  :,  cVr.      Commines,  1.  6.   c.  2.      Hailj  fol;  23  5, King  Edward  returned  to  London,  September  28,    and  was  met  on  Btttek-Meatb  by  the   Mayor  and 

Aldermen  of  London,  and  abcut  live  hundred  Pcrlons  more,    by  whom  he  was   conducted   in  great  triumph  to  Wfflmin/ler.     lis..,  fol.  236.    Hollingjhsad, 
p.  1349. 

(S)  For  nine  years.     Commines,  1.4.  c.  11, 


found  the  Truce  was  already  figned.  He  fell  upon  Ed- 
ward with  bitter  reproaches ;  to  which  Edward  returned 
a  fuitable  anfwer,  telling  him  however  he  had  taken  care 
to  include  him  in  the  Truce.  But  the  Duke  fiercely  re- 
plied, he  wanted  not  his  mediation,  and  valued  it  fo  little, 
that  if  he  treated  for  himfelf  it  fhould  not  be  till  three 
months  after  his  arrival  in  England.  Thus  parting  ex- 
tremely angry  with  each  other,  the  Duke  retired  into 
his  Country.  The  Conftable  de  St.  Pol  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power,  to  perfuade  Edward  to  break  the  Truce, 
offering  to  deliver  St.  .Qicntin,  and  lend  him  fifty  thoufand 
Crowns.  But  Edward  was  far  from  renewing  the  War 
for  his  fake,  and  trufting  to  his  promifes  after  having  been 
fo  manifeftly  deceived. 

Before  Edward's  departure  for  England,  it  was  thought 
proper 
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1473.     otherwife  he  would  have  regarded  him  no  more  than  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.     This  was  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who, 
tho'  abfent,  made  the  Englijh  Mona.ch  extremely  uneafy. 
If  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  fuffered  that  Prince,  with  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  his  Uncle,  to  efcape,  they  might  in  time 
have  revived  the  Lancajirian  party,    and  thereby  expofed 
Edward  perhaps  to  the   hazard  of  a  thirteenth  Battle,  to 
Aft.  Pub.     maintain  himfelf  in  the  Throne.     This  was  the  true  reafon 
Xil.  p.  "■  of  guard's  importing  the  Duke  o(  Bretagne,  and  telling 
lewis,    who  earneftty  prefl'ed  him  feveral  times  to  defer't 
that  Prince,    that  on  the  contiary,    he  would  defend  him 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 
14-6  This  open  demonftration  of  friendfhip  for  the  Duke  of 

Edward'      Bretagne,    diuf'ng  Edward  to    imagine   the  Duke  would 


*  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  fhew  his  acknowledgment, 
r  ',  li-'  ,„■  he  lent  Amball'adors  (1 )  to  him,  under  colour  of  renewing 
<;  ti  Dukt  /"their  Truce.  There  were  but  few  difficulties  in  this  ne- 
:  gotiation.     The    Duke    readily    agreed    to   confirm    the 

I,"'  .  Truce  (2),  though  often  violated  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
Hollingm.  „i;jh.  He  even  de fitted  from  his  demand  of  fifty  thouland 
:  n'    Crowns,  for  the  damages  fuftained  by  his  Subjects.     The 

Acfp'u'b.  King  on  his  fide,  quitted  his  demands  -upon  him  for  the 
XII.  p.  23.  armament  made  in  his  favour.  Every  thing  being  thus 
3;'  upon  the  terms  of  a  pei feci:  good  underftanding  between  the 

two  Princes,  the  Arnbaffadors  acquainted  the  Duke  with 
the  principal  buiinefs  of  their  ambafly.  They  told  him, 
the  Kins  their  Matter  was  extremely  defnous,  entirely  to 
extinguish  the  Fiames  of  the  two  factions  which  had  been 
fo  long  kindled  in  England;  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
Who  was  in  Bretagne,  being  the  only  furviving  Pel  Ion  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lancajier,  he  intended  to  marry  him  to  one 
of  his  daughters,  in  order  to  unite  ihe  two  Houfes  ;  that 
therefore  he  delired  him  to  fend  him  the  Earl,  that  he 
might  give  him  marks  of  his  favour,  and  thereby  mani- 
fett  to  his  whole  Kingdom  his  earned  delire  of  procuring 
them  a  happy  tranquillity. 
rtcDuht  The  Duke  of  Bretagne  was  a  good  Prince,    who  judg- 

giwiupitt  ingot"  others  by  himfelt,  and  not   believing  Edward  con- 
';'.    cealed  ill-defigns  under  thefe  appearances  of  moderation, 
Mali,  ordered   the  Earl    of  Richmond  to  be  put  into  the  hands 

S!uvv-  of  the  Ambailadors,    to  be  conduced  to  England.     Some 

HolUigfh.  howcver  agirrrlj  that  a  large  Sum  of  Money  prefented 
to  the  Duke  by  the  Englijh  Ambailadors,  rendeied  their 
inftar.ces  moie  effectual.  However  this  be,  they  departed 
with  their  prey,  to  imbark  at  St.  Malos.  But  whillt  they 
were  on  the  road,  one  of  the  Duke's  Counfellors  (3)  re- 
prefented  to  him,  that  by  this  proceeding,  he  would  be 
eternally  infamous;  thatbefides,  he  could  not  in  confeience 
deliver  a  Prince,  who  thought  himfelf  fafe  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  Lis  moft  mortal  enemy,  who  demanded  him 
only  to  dettroy  him,  under  the  falfe  pretence  of  an  honor- 
able fettlement ;  that  he  would  be  accountable  to  God  for 
this  Action,  wharever  colour  he  might  put  upon  it  in  the 
eyes  oi  Men;  and  conjured  him  to  conhder,  what  Ho- 
nour, Jutlice  and  Religion  required  of  him  on  this  occafion. 
Whether  this  remonftiance  made  the  Duke  fenfible  of  what 
he  had  not  hitherto  fully  known,  or  ttung  him  with  re- 
morfe  of  what  he  had  done,  he  immediately  difpatched 
Peter  Landais  his  favorite  to  St.  Male's,  with  orders  to 
recover  the  Earl  of  Richmond  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Am- 
Htgrts  him  baffadors,  if  they  were  not  yet  imbarked.  Landais  ar- 
"l  lived,  juftasthey  were  enteiing  the  veflel  that  was  to  carry 
tkAmbaf-  tj)em  to  £ngiancit  He  immediately  gave  private  orders  to 
Hall.  help  the  two  Pi  ifoners  to  efcape,  whilft  himfelf  conferred 

with  the  Ambailadors.  The  conference  being  ended,  the 
two  Earls  were  found  to  have  taken  fandtuary  in  a  Church, 
from  whence  Landais  pretended  they  could  not  be  removed. 
The  Ambailadors  complained  of  this  fraud ;  but,  after 
fome  frivolous  excufes,  he  plainly  told  them,  the  Duke  his 
matter,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  believed  he  could  not  deliver 
the  Earl  to  the  King,  without  an  indelible  fiain  on  his 
honour  ;  that  however,  he  would  promife  to  guard  him 
fo  carefully  that  Edward  fhould  never  receive  any  damage. 
The  Arnbaffadors  finding  themfelves  the  weakett,  were 
forced  to  he  content  with  this  promife,  which  eafed  in  fome 
meafure  their  vexation  to  be  thus  difappointed.  Thus,  by 
a  fort  of  miracle,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  efcaped  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  expofed,  Providence  having  preferved  him 
<in  this  occafion,  in  order  to  place  him  one  day  on  the 
Throne  of  England. 
jfflimet  The  reft  of  the  year  1476,  affords  nothing  remarkable 

viiib  concerning  the  affairs  of  England,     but  a  Negotiation  to 

Denmark-      renew  the  Alliance  with  Denmark;   the  death  of  theArch- 
XII.  p"icr   bifhop of  York  at  G uijnes,  where  he  was  Pnfoner;  and  fome 
-7>  -9.  39-  other  inconliderable  affairs.     But  it  will    be  neceffary   to 
fpeak  of  thole  of  the  Duke  ol  Burgundy,   which  became  of 
si  eat  conlequence  both  to  England  and  France. 


The  Duke  had  accepted  of  the  Truce  offered  by  Lewis,  1476. 
not  fo  much  out  of  fear  of  his  Arms,  as  from  a  defire  to  -V-""  °f 
carry  war  into  Germany.  He  wanted  to  be  revenged  fif  fidretutdv. 
the  Duke  ot  Lorrain,  the  Swifs,  and  the  Duke  of  Au-  Cormrun. 
Jfria  ,  but  this  would  have  been  impoffible,  if  the  War 
with  France  had  continued.  In  Oclober,  147  J,  prefently 
after  ligning  the  Truce  with  Lewis  XI,  he  attacked  the 
Duke  ot  Lorrain,  and  fubdued  his  whole  Duchy,  without 
meeting  much  rehftance,  except  at  Nanci,  which  endured 
a  Siege  ot  two  Months.  Lorrain  being  conquered,  he 
formed  the  Project:  to  humble  the  Sivifs,  who  had  dared  to 
declare  againlt  him,  whilft  he  was  imployed  in  the  Siege 
of  Nuz.  He  ufed  lor  pretence  the  Injury  they  had  done 
to'  James  of  Savoy,  Earl  of  Romont,  in  feizing  his  Terri- 
tories. The  Swifs,  who  made  yet  no  great  Figure  in 
Europe,  feeing  the  Storm  approaching,  humbly  fued  for 
Peace  ;  but  the  Duke  was  inexorable.  So  leaving  Lorrain 
in  March  1476,  he  palled  through  Burgundy,  and  threw 
himfelf  into  the  Country  of  Faux,  where  he  took  ih  ee 
or  four  Towns.  Then  he  laid  Siege  to Granfon,  where 
were  feven  or  eight  hundred  Swifs,  bent  upon  making  a 
gallant  dtence.  The  Town  having  at  length  capitulated, 
the  Duke  broke  the  Article-,  and  put  the  Garrifon  to  the 
fword.  Mean  while,  a  Body  of  Swifs  was  a.lvancing  to 
relieve  the  Beiieged,  but  came  too  late.  The  Duke,  crn-  H?>  Jtfatat 
tiary  to  the  opinion  of  his  Council,  reflved  to  meet  this  Granfon. 
body,  which  was  itill  in  the  narrow  Paffages  of  the  Moun- 
tains. To  that  end,  he  detached  a  hundred  Archers  to 
leize  a  certain  pafs,  and  prefently  after  he  marched  himfelf 
to  lupport  them.  Thefe  Archers  meeting  the  Swijs  coming 
out  ol  the  Mountains,  haitily  retreated  towards,  the  body 
wnith  was  marching  after  them.  Whereupon,  the  Duke's 
Army  imagining  the  Hirfemen  were  repulfed  by  the  Ene- 
my, were  leizeJ  with  a  panick,  and  took  to  flight,  with- 
out the  Duke's  being  able  to  rally  them.  He  loft  only 
feven  Men  at  arms,  but  all  his  baggage  became  a  Prey  to 
the  Enemy. 

This  ill  fuccefs  not  being  capable  of  difcouraging  him,  Hhdtfiattt 
he  afiembled  his  fcatteied  Troops,  and  foon  rendered  them  Mont\ 
fit  for  action.  About  fifteen  days  after  he  took  the  field, 
atuj  laid  liege  to  Morat,  a  fmall  Town  not  far  from  Bern. 
Mean  time,  the  Swifs  receiving  fuppiies  from  fome  neigh- 
bouring Pi  inces,  marched,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thou- 
land Men,  to  fight  him.  The  Battle  was  fought  three 
weeks  after  the  rout  of  Granfon,  and  the  Duke  was  en- 
tirely deleated,   with  the  lofs  of  eight  thouland  Men. 

This  terrible  mislortune  fo  ftruck  the  Duke,  that  he  Hia  Cmurn 
fickened  with  grief.  Philip  de  Commines  even  affirms,  he  "'  "' 
was  fomewhat  difordered  in  mind.  He  remained  fix  weeks 
at  a  Town  called  la  Riviere,  where  he  kept  himfelf  as  it 
were  concealed,  and  none  durft  venture  to  fpeak  to  him 
to  comfort  him.  Mean  time,  feveral  of  the  Princes  who 
before  were  his  Friends  (4)  declared  againft  him.  Then 
the  Duke  ot  Lorrain,  perceiving  it  to  be  a  favorable  op- 
portunity, appeared  before  Nanci,  and  took  the  place  upon 
terms  without  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  ftirring  to  its  re- 
lief. At  length,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Town  fur- 
rendered,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  approached,  and  his  Enemy 
being  retired,  undertook  the  Siege,  where  he  met  with  dif- 
ficulties which  made  him  lole  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
proved  the  occafion  of  his  ruin. 

Adean  while,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  drew  together  Forces  1477. 
from  all  quarters,  Lewis  XI  finding  him  Money  for  their  Hhdtjat 
fubiiltence.  When  he  thought  himfelf  fufiiciently  ftrong,  %d  df"h  " 
he  approached  Nanci,  and  encamped  at  St.  Nicholas,  ex-  Commia. 
pecting  the  effect  ol  his  correfpondence  in  the  Enemy's 
Army,  with  Campobache,  a  Neapolitan  Captain,  in  whom 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entirely  confided.  This  City  being 
now  reduced  to  extremity,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  advanced 
to  join  battle.  Then  Campobache  fuddenly  deferted  his 
matter  with  about  two  hundred  Lances  (5),  and  went  over 
to  his  Enemy.  He  left  in  the  Army  fourteen  Men  whom 
he  had  bribed,  who  were  to  alarm  the  Troops  during  the 
fight,  and  kill  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  if  they  had  an  op- 
poitunity.  The  Battle  being  tought  on  the  5th  ot  Ja- 
nuary 1477,  the  Duke  01  Burgundy*  Army  was  routed, 
and  himlei!  (lain  in  the  foity  lixth  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
reigned  nine  ) ears  and  a  half,  amidft  continual  troubles, 
employed  one  whiie  in  defending  himfelf  againlt  the  open 
or  fecret  Attacks  of  Lewis  XI,  another  while,  in  executing 
Projects  beyond  his  lt.ength,  which  argued  more  ambition 
and  ralhnel's,  than  pru  lence  and  counfel. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Death  made  a  great  alteration,  Alttrathai 
not  only  in  the  Affairs  ol  the  Low-Countries,    but  alio   in  »»)W *y<fa 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  Princes.     Nay,  it  may  be  laid  to  ^Lj 
be   the   firft    and    principal    foiuce  01   mult  01   the  Wars,  Burgundy. 
wherewith   Europe  has  been   troubled  ever   iince.      The 


(1)  Doftor  Stilli'gttn  and  two  cth:rs,  with  a  larje  Sum  of  Money.     ITaU,  fbl.  137.     HM::'i.'J,    r.  134.9 

(i)  Hj  confirmed  it,  on  'Jjr.1.^1  -.z,  14.76  ;  js  Kang  EJivurJ  a,d  on  March  16.     Bjmer's  F"l-  Tom.  XII.  p.  s;,  24,, 

Ctialtit.      Hj!  ,    ll    137. 
(4.)  The  Dukc  of  Milan,  Rtni  (ting  of  Sicily,  the  Duchei's  of  Savy,  &c.     Cummin.  '..  5-  c.  2. 
(,<0  One  hundred  and  lixty.     Idem.  c.  8. 
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Duke  of  Burgundy  left  but  one  Daughter,  called  Maria, 
who  was  Henefs  to  his  large  Dominions,  and  whom  he 
had  in  fome  meafure  promifed  to  Maximilian  of  Aujlria, 
Son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic.  This  Princefs,  about  nine- 
teen years  old,  faw  herfeif  not  only  foi  Taken  by  all  the  late 
Duke  her  Father's  Friends,  but  moreover  expofed  a  Prey 
to  Lewis  XI,  who  immediately  deprived  her  of  Burgundy, 
with  the  Towns  on  the  Somme,  and  even  formed  the  Pro- 
ject to  difpoflefj  her  of  all  the  reft  of  her  Dominions. 
In  this  prefling  neceflity,  her  only  refuge  was  the  King 
of  England's  alliftance,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  oppofe 
the  growth  of  Lewis\  Power.  But  Edward's  whole  Coun- 
cil being  bribed  and  corrupted  by  the  King  of  France's 
bounties,  Maria  obtained  from  that  quarter  empty  willies 
only  for  her  piofperity,  and  compliments,  which  ended 
in  nothing.  To  complete  her  misfortune,  the  young 
Princefs  faw  herfeif  alfo  expofed  to  the  Tyranny  of  the 
Gantois,  who  feized  her  Peifmi,  removed  all  her  Coun- 
cilors, beheaded  two,  and  gave  her  anew  Council  cntiiely 
compofed  of  their  Creatures. 

Mean  time,  this  Princefs's  marriage  was  thought  of. 
Some  weie  for  her  efpoufing  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
But  Lewis  having  aheady  entered  into  engagements  with 
Edward,  durft  not  diloblige  him  at  fuch  a  juncture. 
Others  would  have  her  manied  to  the  Duke  ol  Guelders, 
and  fome  to  a  German  Prince.  All  but  herfeif  were  con- 
fuhed  about  the  choice  of  a  Husband.  Mean  while  Lew;; 
continued  his  conquefts.  In  May  1477,  the  Emper  >r  Fre- 
deric fending  Ambafladors  to  Gant,  to  renew  the  Treaty 
concerning  the  Marriage  of  his  Son  Maximilian  with  Ma- 
ria, the  Duchefs  Dowager  of  Burgundy,  Mother  in-law 
of  the  Princefs,  delired  her  Brother  Edward  to  fend  Am- 
baffadors  i.ito  Flanders  to  affift  her  in  that  Affair.  Ed- 
ward contented,  but  would  not  promife  to  aid  Maria 
againft  the  King  ol  France,  though  the  Flemings  and  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  ftrongly  preiTcd  him.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  agreed  to  prolong  the  (even  years  Truce  concluded  at 
Amiens,  till  a  year  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  two 
Kings.  Thus  Edward  acted  directly  contrary  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  England,  in  fullering  the  advancement  ol  France, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgundy.  Three  principal 
reafons  hindered  his  quarelling  with  France.  The  firft, 
that  being  grown  corpulent  and  heavy,  he  was  no  longer 
fit  to  bear  the  hardfhips  of  War.  The  fecond,  that  his 
chief  Counfellors  were  Penhoners  to  France.  The  third, 
that  having  promifed  his  Daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  Dau- 
phin, he  was  unwilling  by  any  proceeding  to  obftruct  the 
marriage.  Mean  while,  Lewis  was  extremely  careful  to 
keep  him  in  thefe  difpofitions,  by  punctually  paving  him 
the  Penhon  of  filty  thoufand  Crowns,  and  ten  thoufaud 
yearly  for  Queen  Margaret's  ranfom. 

Thus  Maria  of  Burgundy  feeing  herfeif  forfaken  by  all 
whofe  intereft  it  was  to  fupport  her,  had  no  other  refuge 
than  to  marry  Prince  Maximilian,  from  whom  however 
file  could  expect  no  great  alliftance.  The  Nuptials  being 
celebrated  in  "July,  Lewis  XI,  out  of  regard  to  the  Em- 
peror, granted  the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy  a  Truce  for  a 
year,  and  reftored  him  fome  Towns  in  Haynault  which 
he  had  feized.  Shortly  after,  he  received  AmbaiTadois  from 
England^  1 ),  who  were  come  to  fettle  the  arbitration  agreed 
on,  concerning  the  differences  between  the  two  Crowns. 
But  he  had  then  other  Affairs,  which  hindered  him  from 
thinking  of  this,  and  obliged  him  to  defer  it  to  a  more 
proper  feafon  (z). 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1478  was  very  quiet,  with 
refpect  to  the  general  Affairs  I  have  been  fpeaking  of.  But 
at  the  fame  time,  there  puffed  at  the  Court  of  England, 
things  which  wholly  ingroffed  the  attention  of  the  publico: 
I  mean  the  tragical  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  which 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  inhft  upon  a  moment.  This  Prince 
was  haughty  and  ambitious,  of  ungovernable  Pailions,  of 
an  inconftant  Temper,  taking  no  care  to  conceal  his  Sen- 
timents ;  in  a  word,  ot  a  very  mean  Genius.  Whilft 
the  King  his  Brother  lived  unmarried,  he  could  not  help 
entertaining  the  hopes  ot  fitting  one  day  on  the  Throne, 
though  it  was  very  unlikely,  Edward  would  always  re- 
main in  a  ftate  of  Celibacy.  The  Kind's  Matnage  de- 
ilroying  thefe  hopes,  he  was  difpleafed  with  the  King  him- 
felf,  and  efpecially  with  the  Queen  and  her  family.  As 
he  was  not  caieful  to  hide  his  difcontent,  he  drew  on 
himfelf  the  averfion  of  the  Queen  and  her  Creatures, 
who  did  not  fail  to  do  him  ill  offices.  So  Edward  be- 
gan by  degrees  to  neglect  him,  and  took  no  care  to  pro- 
cure him  advantages,  which  may  eafily  be  procured  by  a 
King  for  his  Brothers.     The  Duke  ib  lefenttd  this  con- 


tempt, that  he  fcrupled  not  to  join  with  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, to  dethrone  his  own  Brother.  He  repented  it  af- 
terwards, and  his  repentance,  as  hath  been  feen,  proved 
Edward's  prefervation.  He  was  in  hopes  a  reward  would 
quickly  follow  fo  iignal  a  Service,  reflecting  only  upon 
what  he  had  done  for  the  King,  without  conlidering  the 
clanger  to  which  he  had  expofed  him.  But  Edward,  pre- 
judiced againft  him,  thought,  on  the  contrary,  the  bare 
pardon  of  the  injury  to  be  a  fufficient  recompence  for  the 
fervice  he  had  received.  Thefe  Sentiments  were  inftilled 
into  him  by  his  Queen,  who  having  loft  the  Earl  of  Ri- 
vers her  Father  duiing  the  Rebellion,  could  not  forbear 
looking  upon  the  Authors  of  it,  as  the  objects  of  her  ven- 
geance. On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  ot  Glonjler,  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power,  privately  fowed  dillenfion  between  his 
Brothers.  He  was  a  Prince  of  greater  ambition  than  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  but  withal  of  a  very  different  Chaiac- 
ter,  pioceeding  to  his  ends  by  deep  and  artful  Contri- 
vances which  rendered  his  ways  imperceptible.  He  always 
thought  before  he  fpoke,  whereas  the  Duke  of  Clarinet 
ruined  himfelf  by  too  freely  difcovering  his  Sentiments. 
It  was  di/ricult  for  two  Brothers  of  (a  contrary  Tempers 
to  love  one  another.  But  in  their  diford,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  ufed  no  Ceremony  with  his  Brother,  whilft: 
Gloccjler  ftrove  never  to  give  him  pubhckly  any  advantage. 
Mean  while,  he  gave  him  fecret  ihbs,  the  more  unavoid- 
able, as  they  came  from  an  unfufpected  hand.  All  the 
Hiftorians  agree,  that  from  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
ce/ler  thought  of  fecuring  the  Crown  after  the  King's 
death,  and  therefore  the  Duke  (f  Clarence  could  not  but 
veiy  much  incommode  him.  This  was  however  an  un- 
dei taking,  the  execution  whereof  feemed  very  difficult, 
lince  his  two  elder  Brotheis  had  Children.  But  his  Am- 
bition made  him  think  it  not  impracticable,  in  proceeding 
by  degrees.  The  firft  ftep  was,  to  difpatch  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  To  that  end,  he  endeavoured  to  render  him 
odious  to  the  King,  and  caufe  him  to  conlider  him  as  a 
fecret  enemy,  who  was  privately  labouring  to  fupplant  his 
Children.  The  Duke  ot  Clarence's  ralh  expreffions  were 
extremely  fubfervient  to  his  defign.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Queen,  who  had  a  great  Influence  over  the  King, 
failed  not  to  confirm  his  furpicions. 

Matters  ftanding  thus,  the  K.ng,  as  he  was  hunting  in 
a  Park  belonging  to  Thomas  Burdet  (3),  Confident  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  chanced  to  kill  a  white  Buck,  in 
which  that  Gentleman  greatly  delighted.  Burdet  was  fo 
concerned  for  the  death  of  his  favorite  Buck,  that  in  the 
firft  tranfports  of  his  paffion,  he  fwore,  he  wiihed  the 
horns  in  the  belly  of  him  that  killed  it.  Whereupon  he 
was  accufed  of  High-Treafon,  condemned,  and  executed, 
within  the  fpace  of  two  days.  Some  fay,  his  Imprecation 
concerned  only  the  Perfon  that  advifed  the  King  to  hunt 
in  his  Park.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  defign,  no  doubt,  of 
thole  who  Co  hotly  profecuted  that  unfortunate  Gentleman, 
was,  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  expofe  himfelf 
by  fome  rafh  proceeding;  of  which  his  inconliderate,  im- 
petuous, and  haughty  Temper,  afforded  great  affurance. 
Accordingly,  the  Duke,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  being 
returned  to  Court,  talked  very  boldly  to  the  King  of  his 
Friend's  death,  and  bitterly  complained  of  his  difregard  for 
a  Brother,  to  whom  he  owed  his  reftoration  to  the  Throne. 
In  fine,  he  was  fo  far  tranfported  with  anger,  that  he 
threatened  to  be  revenged.  Neither  was  this  all.  After 
leaving  the  King,  he  dropped  fome  farther  no  lefs  impru- 
dent expreffions,  intimating,  his  Brother  was  a  Ballatd, 
and  confequently  had  no  Right  to  the  Crown.  Nothing 
bemg  more  agreeable  to  the  denies  of  his  enemies,  than 
to  fee  him  thus  run  into  their  Snaie,  they  fo  exafperatei 
the  King  aaainft  him,  that  he  refolved  to  dellroy  him. 
For  that  purpofe,  he  held  a  Council,  entirely  confuting  of 
the  Duke  ot  Clarence's  enemies,  where  it  was  refolved  to 
apprehend  him,  accufe  him  of  High-Treafon,  and  bring 
the  Acculation  before  the  Parliament,  then  aflembled.  All 
this  was  immediately  executed,  that  the  Duke  might  not 
have  leifure  to  repent,  and  beg  the  King's  Pardon.  For 
had  he  been  allowed  time  to  come  to  himfelf,  and  implor- 
ed the  King's  Mercy,  his  rafh  expreffions  muff  have  been 
ou.h.'ered  only  as  the  effect  ot  a  fudden  Paffion,  which 
defer ved  not  the  rigorous  puniihment  intended  him.  His 
affair  being  brought  before  the  Parliament  (4),  he  was  ac- 
cufed of  feveial  Crimes,  under  the  eight  following  Articles. 
I.  By  his  feuiticus  difcourfes,  he  had  endeavoured  to  draw 
upon  the  King  the  hatred  ol  his  Subjects,  by  accuiing  him 
ot  unjuitiy  putting  Burdet  to  death.  II.  He  had  bribed 
fome  ol  his  duir.eiticks  and  others  to  fpread  fuch  a  report. 
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(1)  Edward's  Ambafftdors  were,  Sir  Jcbn  Vonrt,  John   C,k  Djftor  of  Laws,  and  Lewis  B retell,  Eiq;     Rymtr's  pad   Tom.  XII.    p-  4?. 

(2)  This  year,  on  "January   16,  a  Parliament  met  at  Wejiminfier t   In  which  nothing    remaikabie  w as  done,  but  the  creating  Rict/ard,  tnc  King's  fecond 
Son,    Duke  of    T^rk,   Ac      bee    below,      Cotton's  jibridg-  p.  701,  702. 

(3)  Oi  Arrow   in   11  afwickjbire.     Stoitr.  p.  430. 

(41  The  Parliament  laft  rmntoncd,  which  met  en  January    16.     Stew,  p.  4^0.  ■  Whoever  obfervrc,  what  hurry  the  Duke's  Enemies  were  in  to 

take  him  oft',  and  the  general  Indignation  of  the  People  againft  the  King  as  a   Fratricide,    aui(l  be  of  Sir  William  Du^Jaas  Opinion,  That  the  Duke  was 
r,  i  condemned  and  attainted  in  Faiiiament  till  after  his  death.     Baron,  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

1  III.  He 
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III.  He  had  faid  the  King  made  ufe  of  Necromancy  to     the  Term  agreed  upon,  to  decide  the  differences  by  Arbi-    147s, 
know  the   future.     IV.   He  had  taxed  the  King  with  poi-     trators,  and  to  promife  for  Lewis  and    his  Succeffors,  to 
fcning  innocent  perfons,  whom  he  thought  he  could  not     prolong  it   every  third    year,  till  all  things  were  fettled 
legally  deftioy.     V.  He  had  affirmed,  the  King  was  not 
Son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  but  of  an  adulterer  admitted  by 
the  Duchefs  their  Mother  to  her  bed.     VI.  Inferring  from 


thence,  that  the  Crown  was  fallen  to  him,  he  had  difco- 
vered  his  defign  to  feize  it,  by  requiring  many  perfons  to 
fwear  to  be  true  to  him  and  his  Heirs,  without  any  excep- 
tion of  their  Allegiance   to  the  King.     VII.   He  had  ac 


The  Ambaffador  being  arrived  at  London,  Edward  ap- 
pointed Commiffioners  to  treat  with  him,  and  at  length 
the  Treaty  was  concluded  as  propofed  by  Lewis,  though 
not  till  February  the  1  5th,    1479  (7). 

What  retarded  a   little  this  Negotiation  was,   Edward's  Lt-.-.U  ?■?:■ 
defire  to  fecure,    firft,  his  Daughter  Elizabeth's  Marriage  "JF'k  D\ 
with  the  Dauphin.     To  that  end,  he  fent  two  Amballa- 1,,)"/^., 


ButL 


cwis,  it  is  lilcel v,  found  fome  excufe  °'  *9, 

Halt 


of  betrothing 

to  defer  it.     Mean  while,  he  made  the  fecond  Payment  of 

ten  thoufand  Crowns  for  Queen  Margaret's  Ranfom. 

Thus  Edward,  contrary    to    his  own,  and  the  King-  Lew 


11,  1,  [ugh 

catcd  •  ■'   j 
Butt  of 
Malmfev. 
Hall."  ' 

HU   IJfuc. 

Sandlord. 
Hall. 


cufed  the  King  ofufing  Magick  to  take  away  his  Life,  by     dors  (8)  into  France,  with  power  to  perform  the  Ceremony  Eliza 

cauling  him  to  confume  away  like  a  Taper.   VIII.  Laftly, 

He  had  openly  fhewn  his  defign  to  dethrone  the  King, 

in  procuring  an  authentick  Copy  of  the  act  of  Parliament 

pafled  during  the  Earl  of  IVarwick's  Ufurpation,  whereby 

the  Crown  was  adjudged  to  him,  after  the  death  of  Henry 

VI,  and  his  Iffue-Male. 

All  the  Hiftorians  agree,  it  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  prove  all  thefe  Articles  of  Impeachment,  if  the 
King  had  not  declared  himfelf  a  Party,  and  the  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Glocejler  acted  underhand  to  have  him  found 
guilty.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  was  condemned  to  die.  But 
there  is  in  this  Sentence  a  very  remarkable  Circum fiance. 
One  of  the  chief  reafons  of  his  Condemnation  was,  his 
affirming,  the  King  not  to  be  the  Duke  of  York's  Son, 
and  that  very  thing  ferved  afterwards  for  foundation  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloce/ler  to  mount  the  Throne,  in  prejudice  of 
Edward's  Children.  Herein  mull  be  admired  the  blind- 
nefs  of  Men,  and  the  Juilice  of  God.  Edward  makes 
ufe  of  a  falfc  Accufation  to  put  his  Brother  to  death,  and 
thereby  gives  occafion  to  fufpicions,  which  are  to  ferve 
hereafter  to  ruin   his  own  Children.     The  Duke  of  da- 


le Daw 

Mir- 
th 


b.th. 


'Offer 


dnm's    Interefh,  fuffered   himfelf  to  be  managed  by   the*^WM* 
King  of  France,  or   rather  by  his  own  Minifters,  bribed  Habi'ngton. 
by  that  Prince.     Lewis  not  content  with  diverting  him  by  Biondi 
his  Intrigues  from  affifting  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  fent  Hul'inin»" 
him  alio  a  Propofal  to  divide  betwixt  them  that  Princefs's 
Dominions,  offering  him  for  his  part  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant (9).     Edward  clofed  with  the  Propofal,  but  upon  this 
condition,  that   in  exchange  for  the  Towns  conquered  in 
Flanders,   Lewis  fhould   give  him   others  in  Picardv,  and 
particularly  Boulogne  (10).   But  Lewis  was  tooapprehenfive 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Englijh,  to  accept  that  con- 
dition.    If  he  propofed  to  him  the  Conqueft  of  Flanders, 
it  was  only  to  engage  him  in  a  war  with  Maximilian  and 
Maria,  for  fear  he  fhould   one  time  or  other   repent  his 
deferting  them. 

But   Edward  was   far  from  fuch  a  thought.     Inflead     1479. 
of  meditating  War,   he  entirely*  abandoned  himfelf  to  his  Edwj|d 

gives  himjtlf 


rence  being  condemned,  all  the  favor  he  could  obtain  of  pleafures,  with  intention  to  pals  the  refidue  of  his  days^^^S 
the  King  his  Brother,  was,  to  chufe  the  manner  of  his 
death.  To  avoid  appearing  on  a  Scaftold,  he  defired  (1), 
to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Matmfey  (2).  He  left  one  Son 
named  Edward,  who  inherited  from  his  Grandfather,  by 
the  Mother's  Side  (3),  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
a  Daughter  called  Margaret,  who  was  Countefs  of  Salis- 
bury. As  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  raifed  among 
the  People  a  general  Indignation,  and  murmurs  againft  the 
King,  it  was  defigned  to  put  a  flop  thereunto,  by  expofing 
his  body  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  giving  out  he  died 
of  immoderate  Grief.  But  this  Artifice  was  not  capable 
of  amufing  the  People,  who  too  plainly  faw,  in  the  Con- 
demnation of  that  Prince,  the  terrible  effects  of  his  enemy's 
malice  (4). 

About  three  Months  before,  the  King  had  created  Ed- 
ward his  eldefl  Son  Prince  of  Wales  (;),  and  his  fecond 
Son  Richard,  Duke  of  York.     The  rejoicings  at  Court 


Edward 

creates  bit 
lld-ft  Son 
Prince  of 

■Wales,  ani  upon  this  occafion,  exprefled  not  fo  much  Joy  of  the 
dLw"^  Favorites,  for  the  two  Princes  Promotion,  as  their  fatis- 
Yurk.  faction  to  fee  the  Project  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  Ruin 
Sandford.  f0  near  accomplished.  Edward  did  not  forefee  that  his 
unjuil  Plot  againft  his  Brother,  was  the  fir  ft  ftep  towards 


in  effeminate  Sloth.     Mean   while,  thefe  pleafures   whichfrres. 
he  fo  eagerly  purfued,  coll  him  more  than  the  moft  bur- 
denfome  War.     And  therefore,  his  Coffers  being  empty,  He  raifei, 
he  ufed    divers  illegal  means  to    extort   Money  from  his  ')frV  ** 
Subjects.     The    mod    terrible  was,    that   of  caufing  the  Hail. 
rich  to  be  acrufed  ot  High-Treafon,  in  order  to  confifcate  >tow. 
their  Eftates,  or  exact  large  Sums  for  their  pardon.    In  the  HolIinS*' 
mean  time,  he  continued,  with  feveral  Princes,  negotiati- 
ons, tending  to  fecure  him  the  continuance  of  that  repofe 
he  fo  paffionately  loved. 

The  firft  of  thefe  negotiations    was  with  the   King  of  Negotiation 
Denmark,  their  Alliance  not  having  been  well  obferved  on'1'"6  Den" 
either  fide.     At  lalt,  that  Prince  fending  Ambaffadors  to  "ft.  Pub. 
London,  the  Alliance  was  confirmed  and  renewed,  and  a  XII.  p.  ico. 
congrefs  appointed   at  Hamburgh,  to  decide  all  their  diffe- 
rences.    One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  was,  that 
the  Englijh  fhould  not  fet  foot  in  Ifeland,  without  a  PaiT- 
port  from  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Two  days  after   the  conclufion  of  this  Treaty,   the  Treaty  he. 
French  Ambaffador  and  the  King's  Commiffioners  fieried ''""!"  ,L<fWis 

1  1     r  1  i_        1         r  vt  -r    1      r      ana  Edward. 

that  betore-mentioned,  whereby  Lewis  XI  promiled,   for„.  97,  ]0i, 
himfelf  and   Succeffors,    to  pay  to  the  King  of  England  ic>i> 


the  ruin  of  "his  own   Sons.     Had   the  Duke  of  Clarence     fifty  thoufand  Crowns  every  year,  as  well  during  the  life 
lived,  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  would  never  have  thought  of     of  the  two  Kings'   as  a  hundred  years  after,  to  commence 


facrificing  them,  as  he  did,  to  his  ambition 
Aa.  Pub.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 

XII.  p.  52,  Term  taken  by  Lewis  XI,  and  Edivard,  to  decide  their 
differences  by  arbitration,  was  further  prolonged,  and  the 
Duke  of  Glocejler  appointed  by  Edward  one  of  the  Arbi- 
trators (6),  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Emhaffyfrm      Whilll  thefe   things   palled  in  England,  the  Truce  be- 
FH*'5  a     "  'ween  Lewis  and  Maximilian   being  expired,   Maximilian 
p.  67—86.    entered  Burgundy,  and  took  feveral  places  with  great  eafe, 
by  reafon  of  the  People's  affection   to  the  Houfe  of  Bur- 
gundy.    Probably,  he  would  then   have  taken  poffeffion  of 


at  the  death  of  the  furvivor.  Next  day  was  alfo  figned 
another  Treaty ,  prolonging  the  Truce,  Friendship  and 
good  underflanding  between  the  two  Kings  during  their 
life,  and  between  their  Succeffors,  for  the  fpace  of  a 
hundred  years,  with  promife  of  mutual  affiitance  againft 
their  rebellious  Subjects.  The  other  Articles  were,  that  if 
one  of  the  two  Princes  was  driven  out  of  his  Kingdom, 
the  other  fhould  be  obliged  to  receive  him,  and  affift  him 
with  all  his  Forces:  That  they  fhould  make  no  Alliance 
without  a  mutual  confent  :  That  the  King  of  France 
fhould    ratify  this  Treaty,  and  caufe  it  to  be  confirmed 


86. 


the  two  Burgundies,  if  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor  and  ratified  by  the  States:  And  that  Edward  fhould  like 

his  Father,   a  fupply  anfwerable  to  his  occafions.     This  wife  procure  the  Parliament's  approbation.     Laftly,  that 

Lewis  very  much  feared,  and  as    he  knew  it   to  be  Ed-  the  Dauphin's  Marriage  with  the  Princefs  Elizab.'th  fhould 

ward's  Intereft  to  join  forces  with  Maximilian,  he  forgot  be  accomplished,  according  to  the  agreement  at  Amiens, 

nothing  to  divert  him  therefrom.     In  July  this  year,  he  and  this  new  Treaty  not  be  derogatory  to  the  former.     It 

fent  a  full  power  to  prolong  the  Truce,  till  a  hundred  does  not  appear  that  Lewis  XI  ever  ratified  this  Treaty, 


years  after  the  death  of  the  two  Kings,  and  oblige  him 
to  the  payment  of  the  annual  Penfion  of  fifty  theufand 
Crowns,  fo  long  as  the  Truce  fhould  lalt.  Moreover  the 
Amballador  was  empowered,    to  prolong  for  three  years 


which,  probably,  was  made  only  to  amuk Edivard.  Lewis 
knew,  he  was  bound  to  nothing  without  a  formal  ratifica- 
tion, which  doubtlefs  he  was  refolved  not  to  grant,  tho'  the 
Treaty  contained  only  fuch  Articles  as  were  propofed  by 


(1)  That  it  was  done  at  bis  own  defire  Hems  to  be  a  miftake.  Hall,  fol.  139,  and  Hollmgjbead,  p.  1350.  fay,  he  was  privily  drowned  in  a  Butt  of 
Malmfcy,  on  March  1  I,  or  rather  February  18.     See  DugdaUi  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  164.  • 

(2)  It  feems  that  King  Edivard  was  alterwards  very  forry  for  his  death  ;  iniomuch,  that  when  any  one  fucd  to  him  for  the  Pardon  of  a  condemned  Ma- 
lefaftor,  he  would  break  out  into  thefe  words:  Oh,  unfortunate  Brother,  for  whole  Life  not  one  Creature  would  make  interceflion  !     Halt,  fol.  239. 

(3)  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick.  ..,«•„ 

(4.)  His  Body  was  buried  at  Uiukefcury  in  Ghc/flcrfhirc,  by  that  of  his  Duchefs,  Ijabella,  Daughter  and  Coheir  of  Ricaard  Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  War- 
■wick.     She  being  with  Child,  is  faid  to  die  of  Poifoll  a  little  before.     Sand/ird,  p.  438.      Cotton's  Alri.ig.    p.  703. 

(5)  Edward  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  July  26,  147J.  and  his  Brother  Richard  was  created  Duke  ot  York,  May  2?,  1474,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
January  12,  1475.  and  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Eail  of  Warren,  February  7.  the  fame  year;  and  alio  Earl-MaifliaJ.  On  "January  15,  147;,  he  married  Ann, 
the  only  Daughter  of  John  Molubray,   Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  by  whom  he  left  no  illue.     Saitdfcrd,  p.  41c,  425. 

(6)  The  others  were,  Thomas  Bourchicr  Archbiflvp  of  Canterbury,  Her.ry  Staff-id  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Thomas  Rtberlam  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  2nd  Ch  - . 
cellor,  and  Astbcr.y  Earl  of  Rivers.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  XII.  p.  64. 

(7)  >n  July,  this  Year,  a  Treaty  of  Trade  and  Commerce  was  alfo  concluded  between  King  Ettamrd  and  p-  rgurjy.     V.J.  p.  ti 92,  95. 

(8)  Sir  Riclard  TurJIali,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Langton.      Ibid.  p.  90. 

■     (9)  And  to  pay  ten  thoufand  Angels  towards  his  Charges.     Halt,  ibid. 
(10)  Monfirevillt  and  Abbeville,     Ctmmin,  1.  6.  c,  7.     Hall,  foil.  241. 
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14-9.     himfelf.       This   was   one   of    Lauis's    Artifices,    againft 
which  it  is  very  difficult   to   be   prepared.     With   Princes 
of  this  character  the  fhorteft   and  mod  fecure  way,  would 
be  never  to  enter  into  a  negotiation. 
projiS  of  *      As  Lewis  amufed  Edward  with  the  Marriage  of  Eliza- 
i  '""&      beth  to  the  Dauphin,  Maximilian  tiled  the  fame  means  to 
Philip  of     gain  him  to  his  interefts.     Though  Philip   his  Son   was 
Auftria,  and  but  a  j'ear  old,  he  offered  Edward  to  marry  him  to  Anne 
t'™v'i  Ed     n's   l'''r^    Daughter.      Edward   accepted    the    offer,     and 
Daughter,     wliilft    the    Marriage- Articles    were     fettling,      the    two 
r-  no-       Princes  fent  one  another  Letters  Patents,    promifing  not 
to  marry  their  Children  without   a  mutual  confent,     du- 
ring the  fpace  of  three  years. 
and  of  bit         About  the  fame  time,  Edward  had  thoughts  of  marrying 
Daughter      Catherine  his   fourth  Daughter    to  John,   Infante  of  Cajlile 
mitt  tic  '    and  Arragon,  Son  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  Ijabella  of  Caf- 
Infantc  of     tile.     Nay,  it  appears  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails, 
Spain.  t)lat  Ambafladors  were  fent  into  Spain  to  haften  the  Trea- 

p'  '  ty,  which  however  came  to  nothing. 
Lemsdu/y  Mean  while,  Lewis  duly  paid  the  Pcnfion  of  fifty 
faystbc  thoufand  Crowns,  as  appears  by  feveral  acquittances  in  the 
p/45,  65,  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails.  We  find  there  likewife, 
in.&c.  that  in  March  1480,  he  compleated  the  Payment  of 
P.  112.        Margaret's  ranfom. 

W  amif.s  Lewis  readily  performed   all  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty 

Edwaid,  0r  yfmjens^  except  the  Dauphin's  Marriage,  for  which  he 
Stow.  ftill  found   fome   frefh  excufe,  though  he   ftill   perfiffed  in 

Hblling/h.  his  promife  to  fulfil  that  engagement.  Edward,  furprized 
v>bo  /"">'  a£  kn  thefe  delays,  called  an  extraordinary  Council,  where 
L-d.it.  !t    was    refolved    to     fend    Ambafladors     to    Lewis  ,     pe- 

Ad.  rub.      remptorily  to  demand  the   performance  of  his  promife  and 
XII.  P.J13.  tjie   ratification  of  the  late  Treaty  at  London.     The  Lord 
Howard  and  Thomas  Langton  Treafurer  of  the  Church  of 
Exeter,    were   chofen  for   this  Embafly.     Howard,     who 
was   one  of  Edward's   Confidents,  was,  very   likely,  the 
chief  of  thofe  that  fufFered  themfelves   to  be  corrupted   by 
the  King  of  France's   favours. 
Lewis  nn-        Mean  time,  Lewis  was  not  a   little  embarrafled.     He 
""'"/-'  i°       had  given   his  word    for   the   Marriage,    and  even  bound 
hJj'       '    himfelf  by   a  Treaty,  though   he  had   never  any  thoughts 
of  accomplishing  it.     On  the  other  hand,  his  Ambafladors 
at  London   had  figned  another  Treaty  upon    the  foot  pro- 
pofed  by  himfelf,  and   yet  he  was  refolved  not  to  ratify  it. 
His  fole  Aim  had   been  to  amufe  Edward,  for   fear  of  his 
Hi  flirt  ap  joining  with  the  Arch-Duke.     To  free  himfelf  from  thefe 
JjL^y  °*  difficulties,  he  refolved  to  diflemble  and  continue  to  pro- 
gamfl  him.    m'fe  the  compleating  of  the  marriage,    whilft,     by   Am- 
bafladors fent  into  Scotland,  he  tried  to  perfwade  James  III 
to  break  the  Truce  with  England.     This  Negotiation  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifh.     King  James  fufFered  himfelf    to  be 
governed   by  three  Favorites,  raifed  from  the  Duff,  with- 
out advifing  with   any  Lord  of  his  Realm.     It   was   very 
eafy,    for   the  King  of  France  to  bribe  thofe  mercenary 
Souls,  who  promifed  to  induce   their  Mafter  to  break   the 
Truce   with    the  Englijh.     And    indeed,     prefently  after, 
James  made  preparations  which  plainly  difcovered  his  de- 
iign.     Edivard,    furprized  at  the  impending   rupture  be- 
tween the  King   of  Scotland  and  him,   readily  guefled  the 
Aft.  Pub.     Author.     He  diflembled  however  his  refentment,  and  only 
XII.  p.115.  ordered  an  Army   to  be  raifed,  the  command  whereof  he 
refolved   to  give   to  his  Brother  the  Duke  of    Glocejler. 
Edward  be-    i*hen  it  was,  that  he  began  to  open  his  eyes,  and  perceive 
iileynf      the  King  of  France's  infincerity,  who,  ever  fince  Burgun- 
p.  117.        dy's  death,    had  amufed   him   with  falfe   promifes.     Mean 
while,  though  he  had  loft  all  the   favorable  Opportunities, 
he    turned    his    thoughts,    though    too   late,     to    revenge. 
1480.     This  appears  in  feveral   pieces  of  the  Colleilion  of  the  Pub- 
lick Ads,  all  dated  the  Year    1480,  before  the  Scots  had 
actually  broke  the  Truce. 
Embafly  to        Firft,  he  fent  ambafladors  (1)  to  Cajlile  to  make  repa- 
CafiMe.        ration   for  certain  Outrages  committed  by  the  EngUJl),  du- 
f'  "9'        ring  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  administration,  contrary  to  the 
Alliance   between  Cajlile  and  England.     When   a   Prince 
offers  of  himfelf  to   repair  the  damages,  his  Subjects  have 
done  to  another  Nation,  there  is  reafon  to   preiume   it  is 
with  a  view  to  fome  other  defign.     Edward's  aim  was  to 
engage  the  King  of  Cajlile  to   make  war  upon  France,  or 
at  leaft,  to  hinder  his  aflifting  Lewis. 
Inaty  <witb      In  the  fecond   place,  he  ratified   the  Treaty  concluded 
Denmark,    by    his  Ambafladors   at    Hamburgh,    with    the   King   of 
p.  119,121.  Denmark. 

Edward/.™-      Thirdly,  he  confirmed  his  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  the 

mfci,<,a,d   tate  DuJo;  of  Burgundy,    and  promifed  to  fend    Maximi- 

p.  113.114..  l'an  ar>d  Maria  an  aid  of  fix  thoufand  Men,  purfuant  to 

p.  126,147-  the  Treaty.     The  Archduke  promifed  on  his  part  to  pay 

him   fifty    thoufand  Crowns  yearly,  in   cafe   the  King  of 

France  difcontinued   his  Penfion,  and  a  War  enfued  upon 

that  account. 


Stow. 
Hollingfh 


Laftly,  the  Marriage  of  Philip  Earl  of  Choroids  Son  of     1480. 
Maximilian  and  Maria,  with  Ann  Daughter    of  Edward  He «»<W« 
was   concluded,  with   promife  on  both  fides  to  caufe  it  to  '£  Ma'- 
be  confummated  as  foon  as   the  Parties  were  of  age.     B) 
this   Treaty  Edward  gave  with   his  Daughter  a  hundred 
thoufand    Crowns.       But    by    a    fubfequent    Treaty,     the  P   '^  ', 
Dower  was  fet  againft  the  yearly  Penfion  of  fifty   thou- 
find    Crowns  ,     to    be  paid  by   the  Archduke    inftead  of 
the    King    of    France  ,    and  they   mutually   forgave  one- 
another. 

By  another    Treaty,  Edward  promifed  to  ufe    his   En-  Befirmfy, 
deavours  to  procure  Maximilian  a   Truce  with  the  Kiri"  '"  ' 
of  France  ;  to  offer  to  be  arbitrator  himfelf  between  Lewi  K-'wf  -n, 
and  him  ;  to  try   to  be   received  as  fuch  ;  and  if  Lewis  re-  "  »«'""* 
fufed,    ingaged   to  declare   againft   him.     This  Proceeding  Um>"''- 
was  not  very   fair,  but  probably,  he  did  not  think  himfelr    'U' 
obliged  to  act  more  lincerely  than  Lnvis  had  done. 

Edward  having  thus  fettled   his  matters  with  Maximi-  Eml  'B  " 
lian  and   Maria,   fent  again  Ambafladors   to  France  ,    to  ' 
prefs  the  Marriage  of    his  Daughter   Elizabeth   with  the  "" 
Dauphin.      If  Lewis   had    complied,   very  likely   he  Wou  1 
not  have  fcrupled  to  relinquifh   the  Archduke.  '  /Jut  Lewi     ' 
according  to  cuftom,  ufing  fome  ill  excufe,  he  equipped 
fleet,  and  gave  the  command  to  John  Middleton,  to  ec 
to  the  afhftance  of  his  new  Allies. 

_  Mean  time,  the  King  of  Scotland  continued  his  prepara-     ' 
tions   with   intention  to   break  with  England.     But  be 
I  fpeak  of  the   fuccefs  of  this  War  fo  little  expefted   by 
Edward,  it  will  be   proper  briefly  to   relate  what  palled 
then  in  Scotland,  with  the  fituation  of  the  Affairs  ol  that  "    ' 
Kingdom.  '  "'  ■    -  '" 

James  III.   who   came   to  the  Ciown  at  kven  Years  of  .-?■'• 
age,  being  out  of  his  Minority,  had  fuffered  himfell  to  be  s 
fo  corrupted  by   Flatterers,  that  he  made  his  will   the   fole  "'" '' 
rule  of  his  actions.     Without  entering  into   a  needleis  d      I 
tail  of  the  outrages  he  commited  upon  his  Subjects,  it  v, 
fuffice  to  fay  in  a  word,  he  was  deemed  a  real  Tyrant.    He  H 
had  three  Miniflers  or  Favorites  (2),  Men  of  mean  birth 
who  governed   him   entirely   and    whole  fole  view   was  to'"'"'    "" 
render  him    independent  of  the  Laws,    that  they   them-" 
felves   might   rule  in   his  name  with  an  arbitrary    power 
The  King  had    two  Brothers,  namely,  Alexander  Duke  oi  /•■■.  =« 
Albany,  and  John.     The   laft   (peaking  too   freely   ol   the  r"   '"'' 
King   his  Brother's  conduct,   was   thrown  into  Prifon    and  ""''''•  ""' 
there  put  to   death  by   having   his  Veins   opened,     a's  the  Sk" 
Favorites  were  afraid,  Alexander  would  revenge  his  death 
they    peifwadeil  the   King  to  confine  him  in%   Caffle. 

At  this  Juncture  it  was  that  James,  hated  by  his  People,  E<iward/>r,- 
and    particularly  by  the  Nobility,  undertook, 'without  the  fer" '"  b" 
leaft  pretence,  to  break  the  Truce  with  the  Englijh.     Ed-  D'J!°K" 
ward  was  vexed  to  fee  the  approaches  of  a   rupture    that 
would  divert  him    from    the  War  with  France,     to    which 
he  was  much  more  inclined.     Mean   while,  'not  to  neg-  Aft.  pub. 
left  all    neceflary    precautions,  he  gave  orders  for  the  de-  X11P  '39. 
fence  of  the  borders,  and  at  the   fame  time  committed  to  '4~' 
certain  Perfons  of  Ireland,  the  care  of  making  an  Alliance 
in  his  Name,  with  the  Earl  of  Rofs  Lord  of  the  Ijles    to 
give  his  Enemy  a  diverfion  from  that  quarter. 

In  June  1481,  the  Scots  made  an  irruption  into  the  Jamc;  "- 
borders  before  Edward's  Army  was  read;'.  They  carried  '{"  Ers> 
away  fome  booty,  and  that  was  all  thefe  mighty  prepara-  c.rrit,'"ff 
tions  came  to.  Edivard  made  no  haftc  to  lend  an  Army  l°m  Bm^ 
againft  Scotland,  as   well  becaufe  he  ftill    hoped  to  end  this  5?  7d 

a  il"  '  '1.1  L  r      1  1  r  »-•»«    mis  tbirtt  mire 

Attair   amicably,  as   becaufe   he   knew  King  James's  cir-  <f  F.arw 
cumftances  to  be  fuch,  that  he  could  not  do  him  much  hurt  '*""  bc0'* 
His  grand  defign   was  to  be  revenged  of  Lewis.  XI.     For  ^^ 
though   that  Prince,  with  his  ufual  diffimulation,  ftill  put 
him   in  hopes,  he   would  perform  his  promife  with  refpec~l 
to  the  Marriage,  and  though  he   punctually  paid    twenty 
five  thoufand  Crowns  every   fix   Months,  Edward  plainly 
perceived,  he    intended   not  to   call  in   his   word   with   re- 
gard   to  the  firft  Article,  and   that  a  rupture  was  unavoid- 
able. 

For  this   reafon  he  renewed  his  Alliance  with  the  Duke  /v.  •?    < 
of  Bretagne,  and  concluded  the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  *''         - 
IVales  his  Son,  with  Ann   eldeft   Daughter  of  that   Duke   **"■""•  ,bt 
or  in  cafe  Ihe  died  before  confummation,  v:i:h  Tfabella  her  Wife  £j 
youngeft  Sifter,     upon    thefe   conditions :     That  if    there  A 
fhould  be   feveral  Sons,  the  fecond,  or  next  to  the  Her  of  Bk     "' 
the  Crown   of    England,    mould  be   Duke  of    Bretagne,  Xtt  jJL 
and  rehde  in  the  Country  ;   That  if  the  Duke  fhould  here- 
after  have  a  Son   born  in  wedlock,  he  fhould  efpoufe  her 
of  Edward's  Daughters   that  was  moft  fuitable  to  his  aee  , 
That  if  Edward  had  no  Daughter  to  give  him,  the  Duke 
fhould   not   marry    his  Son    without   the   King's   content" 
Laftly,  it  was  agreed   betwixt  them  that  if  the   King  0f 
France  made  war    upon   the   Duke  of  Bretagne,   B award 
fhould   fend   the  Duke   three   thoufand  Men  at  his  own 


(I)  John  Coh  lecondary  in  the   Privy-Seal  Office,  and  Dr.  John   Fox.     Ryntr't  Ford.  Tom.  15.  p. 
(ij    .boma:  Prtjton,  Robin   Cockrain   i  Merchant,  and  William   Rogers  i   Mufician.     Buekan.  1.  12. 
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charge      The  Duke   promifed  the  fame  thing  in  cafe  of  a  quarters  of  Edthiurgb,  thar.  if,  before  September,  the  King    148J, 

War  between  England  and  France.  of  Scotland   did  not  obferve   the  Treaties  made  with  the 

In  the  beginning  of   the  year  1482,     Edward  renewed  King  of  England,    he  would   deftroy  the  whole  Kingdom 

his   Alliance0  with   Portugal.     Shortly   after,  he  fent  Am-  with  fire    and    fword.     King    James's    engagement   were 

baiTadors  to  Cqjlile;  to  conclude  the  marriage  of  his  Daugh-  chiefly  to  keep  the  Truce,  and   return  the  Money  reeeiv- 

ter  Catherine  with  the  Infante.      But   that    affair    did  not  ed  for  the  dower  of  the    Princefs   Cecily,  affianced    to   the 

'•'"••  fucceed  to   his  wifh.     All  thefe  Treaties,    thefe  renewings  Prince  his  Son.     To  this  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  added,  that 

"lJ"  of  Alliances,    thefe  projects  of    marriages,  fhow,  Edward  he  mould  recall  the   Duke  of  Albany  and   reftore  him  to 

Tiag''  intended  to  carry  War  into  France  ( 1 ).  his  eftate  and   honours.     James    equally   unable    to   refill 

r:    D  t    r     Whilft  Edward  was  intent  upon  every  thing  conducive  his  enemies  and  to  perform  his  engagements,  made  no  anf- 

AltanyV-    to  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking,  Alexander  Duke  of  wer.     Mean  while,  the  Nobles  being  afTembled  at  Hading-  J' 

iafa  mo     j^atty    Brother  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  efcaped  out   of  ton,  fent  Deputies  (4)  to  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  to  acquaint 't!l,hbim 

Buchanan     pril'on,'  and  came   by    Sea    into  England,  to   implore   the  him,     it  was  their  earned  defire,    the  intended    marriage  Hall. 

Ad.  Pub."     Kin"''  protection.     Befides  the  general    reafons  which  all  fhould    be  confummated,    and  that    neither   they  nor   the^^*?^ 

XH.p.  154.  £jle  \ots    ilafj  t0   complain   of   their  Sovereign,  Alexander  States  were  to  be  blamed,    that   the  Truce  was  not  punc- 

had  very    particular  ones.     The   Death   of  the    Duke   his  tually    obferved.     The    Duke    of    Glocejler    replied,    the 

Brother,  and  his  own  imprifonment,  violently  inclined  him  marriage  being    projected  only   to   maintain  a  good  under* 

to  feek '  means   to    be    revenged,    and  doubtlefs,  ambition  Handing  between  the  two  Nation?,  and   King  James  ha- 


greatly  conduced  to  inflame  his  paflion.  The  Englijh  and 
Scotch  Hiftorians  have  limited  his  defire  of  revenge,  to 
fome  general  views  of  reclaiming  the  King  his  Brother, 
and  procuring  to  himfelf  the  reftitution  of  his  eftate.  But 
the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Acls  furnifhes  authentick  proofs, 
that  Alexander's  defign  was  to  be  poiTefled  of  the  Throne. 
Treaty  oj  We  find  there  his  Treaty  with  Edward,  wherein  he  af- 
ibiDukt  if  fumes  the  Title  of  King  of  Scotland,  and  promifes  to  do 
f^"Lm'b  homage  for  that  Kingdom  to  the  Crown  of  England.  He 
incages  moreover  to  break  the  antient  Alliance  of  France 
with  Scotland,  and  make  one  with  Edward  againft  Lew- 
is XI  ;  to  deliver  Berwick  to  England,  and  marry  Cecily, 
Edward's  Daughter,  affianced  to  Prince  James  his  Nep- 
hew, in  cafe,  by  the  judgement  of  the  Church,  he  could 
be  divorced  from  his  Wife.  That  if  he  could  not  fucceed, 
he  promifes  to  marry  his  Son  only  to  a  Princefs  of  Eng- 
rd  obliges  himfelf  on  his  part,  to    aflift  him 


Edward 
June  10 
F 


It6. 


ving  wantonly  broke  it  without  any  provocation,  he  did 
not  know  whether  the  King  his  Brother  defired  the 
marriage  to  be  confummated  :  That  however  he  had  orders 
to  receive  the  fums  that  were  paid  in  part  of  the  Princefs's 
dower  :  That  as  for  the  Truce,  it  would  be  allured  ly  ob- 
ferved by  England,  provided  the  King  his  Brother  was 
put  in  poffeffion  of  the  Caftle  of  Berwick,  or  at  leail,  the 
Scots  would  promife   not  to  aflift  the  Befieged, 

Matters  {landing  thus,  the  Duke  of  Albany  demanded  of  72*  Ouh  ef 
the  Scotch  Lords  a  Safe-Conducl,  and  obtaining  it,  he  went  A,banJ  f':' 

_         '  P  cure*  a 

and  conferred  with  them.     In  the  conference  it  was  agreed,  pc„.i, 
That  the  Duke  of  Albany  fhould  be  made  Regent  of  Scot-  Att-  Pub- 
land  :  That  the  Citizens  of  Edinburgh    fhould  be  obliged  *I.I'1f4'6* 
to    pay     the   King  of     England    the  money    received  by  Hill. 
James,  in  cafe  the   projected  marriage  did  not  take  effedl  : Stov" 
Laflly,  That  the  Caftle  of  Berwick  fhould  be  furrendered  n»m^ 
to  the  Duke  of  Glocejler.  For  the  Duke  of  Albany's  private 


land.     Ediva,  .. 

with   all  his   power    to  take   pofTeflion  of  the    Throne  of    fecurity,  the  Archbifhop    of    St.  Andrew's,  the   Bifhop   of 

•jle  Dulc  of  §cetian£     This  Treaty    being  figned,    Edward   fent    an     Dunkeld,  the    High-Chancellor,  the   Earl    of  Argyle,  pro- 

',.»Army   againft    Scotland  (2),    under  the    command  of  the     mifed    to  procure   him    a    general   pardon   for    ali    crimes 

Scotland,      Duke  of  Glocejler  his  Brother,  whom  the  Duke  of  Alba-     whatever,  even  for  attempting  to  dethrone  the  King;  and 

*'  'i7'        ny  would    accompany,     but    without    taking    however  the     to  caufe  him  to  be  reftored   to  his  whole  eftate.     On  the 

title  of  Kin"-.     Probably,  this  Treaty  was  a  fecret  known     other  hand,  the  Duke  promifed  to  acknowledge   the  King 

to    few   Perfons.     At  the    fame   time,  Edward  gave  the     his  Brother  for  his  lawful   Sovereign,  and  to  ("wear  Allegi 

command    of    a    Fleet  to    Robert   Ratcliff,    to  ad  againft 

Scotland.     The  Duke  of  Glocejler  advancing  to  the  borders 

of  the  two  Kingdoms,  took    the  Town  of  Berwick,    and 

being  unwilling  to  lofe  time  in  befieging  the  Caftle,  left  it 

inverted  (3)    and  marched  directly  to  Edinburgh. 

Whilft   the  Duke   of    Glocejler  was   advancing   at  the 

head  of  his  Army,  King  James  who  had  wantonly  un- 
Buthanan.  fextakm  this  War  without  concerting  meafures  to  profe- 
Habin'gton.    cute  li   vigoroufly,    was  greatly    embarrailed.     The    only 

means   he    had  to  refill   the  Englijh   was  to  allemble  the 
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ance  to  him.     This  gives  oCcaiion  to  prefume,  his  Treat/ 
with  Edward  was  known  in  Scotland,  or  the  Duke  thought 
proper  to  difcover   it,  that  this  claufe    might  be   included 
in  the  pardon.     This  agreement  being  made  (5),  the  Duke 
of   Albany,    either  out  of  pure   generofity,  or   becaufe  he 
thought    he  mould    meet  with    too   many   obftacles,  relin- 
quifhed  his  project  of  placing  himfelf  on  the  Throne.     On 
the   other  hand,  the    Duke  of  Glocejler  fpent  fome  time 
at  Nexueajlle,  till    the   King  his   Brother  fhould    acquaint 
him  with  his  pleafure,    concerning   his  Daughter's  marri- 
Nobility  ;  but  he  durft  not  attempt  it,  knowing  how  much     age  (6). 
they   were  difpleafed    with    him   and  his    Minifters.     He         The   Duke   of    Albany  feeing    himfelf   thus    imfter    of  j3m„  i.;.; 
was  forced  however  to  refolve  it,  or  cafl  himfelf  upon  the     the  Kingdom,  reftored  the  King  his  Brother  to  his  former  reftoredetif' 
mercy  of  the  Englifl).     So,    the    Lords  being    fummoned,     Mate,     referving  to   himfelf  only  his  own    eftate,  and  the   ,  ' 

came  with  their  Troops  to  Louth er,  where  they  were  ex-     glory  of  his  generofity.     James  pleafedj    as    may   be    im-  g 

agined,  that  his  fear  was  his  only    punifhment,  feemed  at  Hall, 
firll  to   behave  very    differently  from  what    he    had  done 
before.     Prefently  after,     he  refolved  to  go  to  Amiens  and 
vifit  the  relicks  of  St.  John,  or  perhaps  to  take  new  mea- 
fures with  Lewis  XI.     But  I  do   not    know  whether  he 
executed   this  defign,     though    there  is  in   the  Collection  of  ^fl.  put>. 
the  Publick  Ads   a  Safe-Conduct    for  him   and  a  thoufanu'  XII.  p,  i;d) 
attendants.     Be  this  as  it  will,  his  diflimulation   lafted   not 
long.     He   refumed  his  formed    courfe   of  life,  as   well  as  He  „„„„., 
his   enmity   to  his  Brother,  and    refolved  to  difpatch  him.  bit  Srotier'i 
to  the  Arm)',  where  they  caufed  them  to  be  immediately     This  defign  was  kept  fo  private,  that  when  the  Duke  was  L!f'>  «,4» 
hanged.     James,    extremely  terrified,    dreading   alfo  an     told  of    it,    he  had   but   juft  time  to  throw  himfelf  into  a  u^bJ? 
attempt  upon   his   life,  promifed   to  reform  his  conduct  for     fifhing-boat,    and    efcape    to  the    Caftle  of    Dunbar  with 
the  future;  but  a  few  days  after,  withdrew  to  the  Caftle     fome    friends.     From    thence     he   fent    into   England  the         g. 
of   Edinburgh.      So,    the  army   being  without    a    leader,     Earl  of  Angus  and  fome  others  (7)  to  renew  with  Edward  at  .1 '" 
disbanded  themfelves,    and  the    Lords    returned   to    their     the  Treaty  made  the  lafl  year,  and  which   was    fet  afide  b„  Tratf 
homes.  by    the  intervening  agreement.     This    Treaty  was    con- ' 

The   Duke  of  Glocejl er  hearing  of  this  diforder,  hallen-     firmed  February  11.    14S3,  with   additional  articles.     But] 


peeled  by  the  King.  But  to  what  ftreights  foever  that 
Prince  was  reduced,  he  altered  not  his  conduit.  His  three 
favorites  were  his  fole  Council,  and  fcarce  any  dared  to 
approach  him  but  themfelves  or  their  creatures.  The 
Nobles,  full  of  indignation  at  this  conduct,  refolved  to  em- 
brace fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  be  rid  of  thofe  by  whom 
the  King  was  befet.  After  confulting  together  upon  what 
was  to  be  done,  fome  of  them  well-attended  came  to  the 
King's  apartment,  and  carrying  away  the  three  favorites 
who" had  fheltered   themfelves  in  his   room,  brought  them 


ed  his  march  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered  the  City  without 
oppofition.  He  would  have  conferred  with  the  King, 
but  it  was  not  even  poffible  to  inform  him  of  his  defire. 
This  obflinacy  to  hearken  to  nothing,  obliged  the  Duke 
of  Glocejler  to  publifh,  by  found  of  Trumpet,    in  all    the 


<itb  6(. 

ard. 

p.  I7j. 


Edward's  death,  which  happened  prefently  after,  prevented 
the  execution.  Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Albany  having  rjochari*. 
now,  purfuant  to  the  Treaty,  delivered  the  fortrels  of  Dun-  h.  tin  : 
bar  to  the  Englijh,  and  feeing  no  appearance  of  being  re-  ~F™?S* 
lieved,  withdrew  into  France,  where  he  was   unfortunate-  Hal| 


(ll  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  namely,  on  the  20th  of  January,  a  Parliament  met  at  Wejlmwfttr  ;  wherein  the  Commons,  with  the  a/Tint  of 
the  Bilhops  and  Lords,  gave  the  King  a  Tenth  and  a  Fifteenth,  to  be  levied  on  the  Laity,  except  fix  thoufand  Pounds  to  be  bellowed  upon  decayed 
Towns.  They  alio  granted  a  yearly  Subfidy  to  be  levied  of  all  Strangers,  as  well  Denizens  as  otherwife.  They  moreover  allowed  a  yearly  Rent  out 
of  the  Cultoms,  and  other  Revenues,  to  defray  the  King's    Houfhold  Expences,  amounting  to  eleven  thoufand  Pounds.    Cotttm't   Abridp  p.  705,  706. 

(2)  They  begun  their  march  in  May,  and  came  to  Alnwick  in  the  beginning  of  July. The  number  of   Men    in  this  Army,  with    then 

Command- 1   .   were  as  follows:     The   Front  was  led   by  Henry   Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland,     under  whole  Standard   Wore,    the   Lord  Scrofe  of  Boll  ■ 
Sir  Join   Middlcton,   Sir  John   DicbjieU,   and    others,   to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand  fevrrn  hundred.      In    the   middle    Ward  was   the   Duke  of  C 

and  with  him  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  Lords  Lo-vdl  and  Grey/loci,  Sir   Edward  JVaadvitic,  and  others,  to  the   number  of  rive  th .ml'and   eight  hundrsd 
Men.     The    Lord    Nevill  was  appointed    to    follow  with  three   thoufand   Men.     The   Lord  Stanley  led   the   right  Wing,    with    tour   thoufand  Men  at 
re  and  Cbejhire.     The  lett  Wing   was  commanded  by   the  Lord  Fitxbugb,  Sir  William  Parr,  Sir  Jamet  Harrington,    with  two  thoufand   Men, 
And  befide  all  thefe,  there   was  a  thoufand  Men  appointed  to  attend  the  Ordinance.     Hall,  fol.   243.     Stew,   p.  431.     H'llinglb    p.    135.'.. 

(3)  Bv    the   Lord   Stanley,  Sir  J  bn   Erlingtm,  Sir  William  Parr,    and  four   thoufand    Men.     Hall,   fol.   243. 

(4)  i.ii   rfugujl  1.     Idem.  p.  2+4.  (5;  Ai%ufl  4.     Rymer'i  Ftrd    Turn.    [2.  p    id- 
lb)  The  CaltJe  of  Berwick  was    furrendered  to  the  Er.gliffj,   Atigufl  zi.     Burban.  I.   13, 

[■;)  1      i  C'.f,  jol   Sir    Jamti  Lyidall.     Rymcr's  Fed.  Tom.   12.  p.   173. 


Book  XIII. 


16.    EDWARD     IV. 


1483.  1)'  killed  with  the  fplinter  of  a  lance,  at  a  tournament,  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  afterwards  King  of  France 
by  the  name  of  Lewis  XII. 

The   War  with  Scotland  being  ended,  Edward  turned 
all  his  thoughts    to    the   War    he  defigned    to    carry   into 
France.     But  he    was    far  from  being  in  fo  favorable  cir- 
ri* Oi'.i.'ic/cmnftanccs  to  be  revenged  of  Lewis  XI,  as  before  the  rup- 


Edward'j 

Ajfalrl  are 

■ 
v-    |!  up 


publick  Affairs,     It  will  be  necelTary  now  to  I  i4, ; 

of  his  pei  Ion,  and  defcribe  the  good  and  bad  qualitie 
Ins  body  and  mind.  But  fi  II,'"  I  cannot  forbear  0 
more  to  remark,  that  a  nun  muft  be  upon  his  guard, 
with  refpea  to  the  Hiftorians  that  fpeak  of  this  Prince,  as 
well  as  of  his  Brother  Richard  III.  The  greateft  part 
wrote  when  the  Throne  was  filled  with  the  Princes  ofthi 
Houfe   of  l.ancajicr,    who  were  extremi  I 


the  Ducbefi  ture  wjth   Scotland.     Maria   Duchefs  of  Burgundy,    being 

,,,''    ;""  y"  killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horfe  in  March  1481,  the  Arch-  Rights,  and  would  not  willingly  hai  e  fujiered    them  to 

P.  Daniel-    duke    her  Spoufe   had   fo  little  authority  among   the  Flem-  blemifhed,  oj;  the  Kings  of  the. Ho  '.>*■  to   be   prai- 

ings,  that  he  was  forced  to  fuller  his  Children  by  that  Prin-  fed.      The  After- writers   when    the  C      1   \.    rs  were  for- 

_  cefs  to  remain   in    the  hands  of  the  Gantois.      Then  Lew-  got,  tranferibed  what   they  found   in  thefc   firlt  Hill 

"t'isXl,  ufing  all  his   policy  to  infpire  die  Flemings  with  a  and  frequently  gave  for  truth,  what  w 
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dread  of  the  Houfe  of  Ai///ria's  power,  managed  fo  dex- 
troufly  with  the  Gantois,  that  he  obtained  their  con  fen  t  to 
give  the  Dauphin  his  Son,  Alargaret  Daughter  of  their 
deceafed  Duchefs,  with  the  Earldoms  of  Artois,  Burgundy, 
Maconnois,  Auxerre  and  Chcirolois.  This  Treaty  was  made 
with  that  fecrecy  that  Edward  had  no  notice  of  it  ;  fo 
that  Lewis  Itill  continued  to  amufe  the  Englijjj  Ambafla- 
dbrs,  even  after  it  was  ended  to  his  wifh.  The  firft  news 
they  had  of  it,  was  the  arrival  of  the  young  Dauphinefs, 
two  years  old,  who  was  brought  to  Paris  in  April  1482. 
The  nuptials  were  folemni/.ed  in  'July.  This  was  a  great 
vexation,  and  moft  outragious  affront  to  Edward,  who 
cauled  the  Princefs  his  Daughter  to  be  ftiled  Madam  the 
Dauphinefs.  He  had  perhaps  forgot  the  affront  he  himfelf 
put  upon  Lewis  with  regard  to  his  own  marriage,  or 
thought  love  would  excufe  it ;  but  Lewis  believed  himfelf 
no   lefs   excufed    by  politicks,  and  what  Kings  call  reafons 


the  prejudice  or  policy  of  the  former  Hiftorians.     For 

part,   who  have   no  Intcrcft  to  blacken  this  Prini 

I   have  endeavoured   to  avoid  that  excels,   without 


tation, 


concealing  however  either  his  tailings  or  i.'l  qi  . 

When  Edward  afcended   the  Throne,    he  was 
the  handfomeft  Men  in   England,  and  /      ,/>,. 

This  is  acknowledged  by  all.     His  noble  M         I       free 
and  eafy  Air,  his  affable  Carriage,  prepoffeffed   c. 
in   his   favor.     Thefe  qualities,     r     ed    to  an    un 
Courage,  gained  him   among  the  People,    an  efteem  - 
affection,  extremely  ferviceable  to  him,    in   many  circum- 
ftances  of  his  Life.     Philip  de  Corm  affirms,    - 

his  reftoration,    to  the  Inclination,    the  princi    -    . 
Ladies  had    for  him.      But  that  would  have    been   inc    . 
derable,     had   he    not    likewife     acquired   the    affection  of 
their  Husbands,  and   in  general,  of  moft  part   of  the   ]■ 
glijl).     If  he   had    not   depended    upon    the    hearts   of  the 
Anil!         of   ftate.     Be   this  as  it  will,  Edward  full  of  indignation     people,  he   would  never   have  ventured  to  atl  re 

Juntfltr'-  f»<-  "      •  •  '  «  •  *•-• 
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?*^wf  an<^  raSe'  ^ent  a"  ^'S  thoughts  to  revenge  ;  but  it  wa 
too  late,  the  opportunities  he  had  neglected  were  irreco- 
verably loft.  He  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the  affiftance 
of  the  Flemings,  who  had  fo  openly  fhown  their  attach- 
ment to  the  interefts  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Brctagne 
was  feized  with  a  melancholy,  which  rendered  him  inca- 
pable   of    any    confiderable   undertaking.     The   King  of 


covery  of  the  Throne,    with  the  help  of  two    thoufand 
Men,  who   were   moftly  Foreigners.     For  fome  time,  he  F.. 
was  exceeding  liberal,  but  at  laft  became  covetous,  not  fo  '  (<  Ea- 
much   from  his  natural   Temper,    as   from  a  neceiTity   to  u-"d> 
fupply    the    immoderate    expences,     into    which    he  '  was 
thrown  by  his   pleafures.     Though   he  had  a  great  extent 
of  wit,  and   a  folid  judgment,    he  committed  however   fo- 


Scotland  had  no  reafon  to  be  pleafed,  and  all    that  Edward     veral  very  great    errors.     The   firft  was,  when  he  fuffered 


could  expect  fram  his  Alliance  with  the  Kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  was,  that  they  would  not  give  any  Affi- 
ftance to  Lewis.  So  to  be  revenged,  Edward  muft,  like 
Henry  V,  attack  France  with  the  forces  of  England  alone. 
But  France  was  very  far  from  being  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  as  when  Henry  V  began  the  War.  Neverthelefs, 
in  fpite  of  improbability  of  fucceeding  in  fuch  an  under- 
Weprtperex  taking,  Edward  was  bent  upon  it.  For  that  purpofe,  he 
urverfor  zffemb\erl  aH  the  Lords  that  were  at  Court  or  near  Lon- 
don, and  in  a  very  moving  fpeech  reprefented  to  them  how 
great  reafon  the  Englijh  nation,  and  himfelf  in  particular, 
had,  to  refent  the  grievous  affronts  put  upon  them  by  the 
King  of  France.  He  forgot  not  to  difplay  the  title  of  the 
Kings  of  England  to  the  Crown  of  France.  That  was 
the  chief  topick  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  Englijh.  In 
fhort,  he  added  whatever  he  thought  capable  to  perfwade 
them,     not  only  of  the    neceffity  of   a  War  with  France, 


War. 
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himfelf  to    be  furprized   by    the    Earl   of  IVarwick. 

that  fault   was  in  great  meafure  repaired,  by  the  dcxteritv 

and  readinefs   wherewith    he  freed  himfelf  from  the  Arch- 

bifhop  o(  Tori.     The  fecond  was,  to  truft  fuch   perfi  1 

betrayed  him,  and  were  fold  to  France.  The  third,  to 
fufter  himfelf  to  be  fo  long  deceived  by  Lewis  XI,  who 
was  univerfally  exclaimed  againft  for  his  iil  Faith.  Moft 
Hiftorians  have  extremely  aggravated  this  error,  as  being 
ignorant,  that  from  the  year  1480,  he  began  to  take  mea- 
fures  to  make  war  upon  Lewis,  as  appears 
been  quoted  from  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  ..',  is.  Two 
other  errors  are  alio  afcribed  to  him,  which  may  be  more 
eaftly  excufed.  The  firlt  is,  his  breaking  oft"  the  war  with 
France  for  an  inconflderable  Sum,  at  a  time  when  he  in  ' 
have  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs.  But  if  the 
circumftances  of  this  affair  be  well  examined,  it  will  be 
eafily   feen,  that  being  forfaken  by  the  Dukes  of  Bi 


but  alio  of  the  great  probability  of  a  happy  fuccefs.     There     and  Brctagne  his  Allies,    it  would  have  been   very  tain    ; 
is   no    need  of   much    eloquence  to   induce  the  Englijh   to     purfue    with  his    own   Forces  alone,    the    execution   of  fo 
wage  War  with  France.     All  the  Lords  unanimoully  de-      great  an   enterprise,  which,  probably,    would  have  proved 
clared,   they  thought  theWarjuftand  neceffary,    and  af-     unfuccefsful.     Another  error  laid  to  his   charge,  is,  I,;, 
fured  the  King,  they   were  ready  to  ferve  him  with  their     joining  with  the  Heirefs  of  Burgundy,  to  flop  the  pro 
lives  and  fortunes.     The  report  being   fpread   ia  the  King-     of  the  King  of  France.     I   own,  JJBt   was  a   real    fault. 
dom,   that  a  War  with  France  was  refolved,  an  extraordi-      However,    it  may  be  confiderably  reiTencd,  by  the  exam- 
nary  joy  appeared  in  Peoples  faces,  as  if  the  news  of  fome     pies  of  feveral  Princes  eminent    for   their   Abilities,     . 
great  victory  had  been  received.  obferved  the  fame  conduct  on  the  like  occalions.     Uncer- 

But  whilft  preparations  were  making  for  this  important     tain   of  the  events,    Princes  often  imagine    they    (hall   be 

great   gainers  by  letting  their   neighbours   at    variance,    in 
hopes  of   their  weakening  one  another.     B,.t  the  fuccefs 


Hollingfli. 


Death  of 

Edward  IV.  war>  Edward  was  feized  with  a  mortal  diftempcr,  which 
Stow.  difcovered   to  him   the   vanity  of  all  his  projects.     When 

he  found  himfelf  mortally  fick,  he  beheld  with  another 
Eye  than  before,  whatever  had  ingroffed  him  during  his 
paft  Fife;  and  it  is  pretended,  he  fhewed  marks  of  a  fincere 
repentance.  But  in  the  laft  moments,  the  great  fearcher 
of  hearts  alone  can  perfectly  judge  of  the  fentiments  ex- 
prelled  by  the  Tongue.  Edward  died  the  9th  of  April, 
in  the  forty  fecond  year  of  his  age  (1 
two  and  twenty  years  and  one  month, 
death  is  varioufly  reported.  Some  accufe  the  Duke  of 
Glocejler  of  poi foiling  him.  But  this  Accufation  being 
groundlefs,  ought  not  to  be  too  lightly  credited.  Philip 
de  Com/nines  pretends,  Edward  died  with  grief  and  vexa- 
tion, to  fee  himfelf  baffled  and  deceived  by  Lewis  XI. 
But  what  he  fays  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  a  bare  con- 
jecture, and  the  rather,  as  Edward  was  convinced,  two 
years  before,  of  Lewis's  Infincerity.  The  moft  probable 
opinion  is,  that  he  died  of  a  furfeit,  being  uled  to  divert  his 
cares  with  excellive  eating  and  drinking  (2). 

I   have  hitherto  fpoken   only  of  Edward  the  IV's  moft 
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fometimes  happens  not  to  anfwer  their  expectations,  It  is 
certain,  if  Maria  ol  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  the  Archduke 
her  Husband  had  more  vigoroully  refifted  the  attacks  of 
Lewis  XI,  nothing  was  more  capable  to  render  Edward 
the  Umpire  of  Europe,  than  the  mutual  weakening  of 
thefe  two  powers.  By  this  conduct  it  was  that  he  iw  - 
after  a  Reign  of  himfelf  courted  by  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of 
The  caufe  of  his     Burgundy,    becaufe   he  was  always   in   condition  to   n 

the  balance  incline  to  one  fide.  He  hoped,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  always  the  fame  ;  but  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
more  artful  Prince  than  himfelf. 

Thefe  are  properly  political  faults,  which  are  often 
fidered  as  fucn,  only  becaufe  of  the  events  which  are  not 
in  Man's  power.  But  the  Crimes  Edward  is  more  juft- 
ly  charged  with,  are  his  Cruelty,  Perjury,  3iid  Incon- 
tinence. The  firft  appears  in  the  great  number  of  Prin- 
ces and  Lords,  whom,  after  taking  them  priforiers,  lie 
put  to  death  on  the  Scaffold.  If  ever  there  was  room  to 
exercife  Mercy  in  cafe  of  Rebellion,  it   was  at   that   fatal 


Alining   Actions,    by  reafon  of  their    connexion  with  the     time  when  it  was  almoft  impoflible   to  Hand  neuter,  and  [o 


(1)  See  above,  p.   567,  Note  (6). 

(z)  hell  lay,,  he  had  been   troubled,  ever   fiuce  hi;    lafl    fournej   ts    France,  with    a  tertian  Ag-ac  and  Fe»'cr, 
fol.  247. 
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difficult  to  chufe  the  jufteft  fide  between  the  two  Houfes, 
that  were  contending  for  the  Crown.  And  yet,  we  don't 
find  ,  Edward  had  ever  any  regard  to  that  confideration. 
The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Son  of  Henry  VI, 
murdered  almoft  in  his  prefence  ;  and  that  of  Henry  him- 
felf,  notwithstanding  his  innocence,  may  perhaps  be  jufti- 
fied  in  fome  meafure,  by  thofe  who  think  nothing  unlaw- 
ful when  a  Throne  is  in  queftion  ;  but  they  will  never  be 
excufed  by  thofe  who  have  any  tindture  of  Religion.  As 
for  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  would  be  poflible  to  find  the  leaft  foftning,  if 
it  be  true,  as  it  is  very  probable,  that  he  was  innocent. 

Edward's  breach  of  faith  was  vifible,  in  the  unjuft  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  Lord  Wells  and  his  Brother-in-law,  after 
drawing  them  out  of  Sanftuary  by  a  Safe-Conducl  ;  in 
that  of  the  Baftard  of  Fauconbridge,  whofe  Crime  he  had 
pardoned  :  And  laftly,  in  his  Oath  at  York,  taken  even 
with  intention  to  break  it.  All  thefe  aftions  are  of  the 
number  of  thofe,  that  can  be  excufed  only  by  reafons  of 
State  ;  weak  excufe  in  things  where  Honour  and  Religion 
are  concerned. 

As  for  Edward's  Incontinency,  his  whole  Life  may  be 
faid  to  be  one  continued  Scene  of  Luft.  He  had  many 
Concubines,  but  efpecially  three,  of  whom  he  faid,  One 
was  the  merrieji  ( 1 ),  the  other  the  wittieft,  and  the  third 
the  boliejl  in  the  World,  for  Jhe  was  always  in  a  Church, 
but  when  he  fent  for  her.  He  had  however  but  two  na- 
tural Children,  both  by  Elizabeth  Lucy,  (  to  whom  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  contracted  before  his  marriage,  )  Arthur 
firnamed  Plantagenet,  created  Vifcount  L' Ijle  by  Henry 
VIII  (2),  and  Elizabeth,  Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Lumley.  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  of  Edward's  Religion,  fincc  Hiftorians 
mention  it  only  in  relating  his  Death-bed  difcourfes. 

What  is  moft  furprifing  in  the  Life  of  this  Prince,  is 
his  good  fortune,  which  feems  to  be  almoft  miraculous. 
He  was  raifed  to  the  Throne  after  the  lofs  of  two  Battles, 
the  firft  by  the  Duke  his  Father,  the  other  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,    then  devoted  to  the  Houfe  of  York.     The 


head  of  the  Father  was  ftill  upon  the  Walls  of  York,  when  148-;. 
the  Son  was  proclaimed  at  London.  Edward  efcaped,  as 
it  were  by  Miracle,  out  of  his  Confinement  at  Middle- 
haM.  He  was  reftored  to  the  Throne,  or  at  leaft  re- 
ceived into  London  at  his  return  from  Holland,  before  he 
had  vanquifhed,  and  whilft  his  fortune  yet  depended  upon 
the  deciiion  of  a  Battle,  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
ready  to  give  him.  In  a  word,  he  was  ever  victorious 
in  all  the  Battles  where  he  was  prefent  (3). 

Elizabeth  his  Queen    brought    him  a   numerous    IfTue,  Hr  &■'- 
namely,  three  Princes,  and  eight  Prmcefles,  of  whom  one 
Son  and   two  Daughters  died   in   their  Infancy  (4).     We 
fhall  fee  prefently  the  fate   of  his  eldeft   Son  Edward  his 
SuccefTor,  and  of  his  Brother  Richard  Duke  of  York. 

Elizabeth  the  eldeft  of  his  Daughters  (cj  was  promifed 
in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  Son  of  Lewis  XI,  afterwards 
King  of  France  by  the  Name  of  Charles  VIII.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  (he  was  married  to  Henry  VII,  King  of 
England. 

Cecily,  who  was  affianced  to  the  Prince  of  Scotland, 
efpoufed  the  Lord  Vifcount  Il'elh,  and  after  his  death,  a- 
nother  whofe  Name  I  know  not,  fhe  died  without  IX- 
fue  (6). 

Ann  was  contracted  to  Philip,  Son  of  Maximilian  of  Au- 
Jlria     and   Maria    of  Burgundy.     But  that    Marriage   not 
taking  effecl,  fhe   efpoufed  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk,   by  whom  fhe  had  two  Sons,  who  died  without   \i- 
fue. 

Bridget  was  a  Nun,  [at  Dartford.] 

Mary,  who  was  promifed  to  the  King  of  Denmark  died 
at   Greenwich  before  her  marriage  was  folemnized. 

Catherine,  whom  the  King  her  Father  would  have 
given  to  the  Infante  of  Spain,  was  married  to  William 
Courtney  Earl  of  Devon/hire,  by  whom  fhe  had  a  Son  cre- 
ated Marquifs  of  Exeter,  in  the   reign  of  Henry  VIII, 

It  muft  be  remarked,  that  in  the  Englijh  Hiftories  there 
is  a  continual  .A  nachronifm  of  a  year,  and  fometimes  of 
two,  from  1474,  to  the  end  of  this  reign  (7). 


(1)  Jane   Shore. 

(2)  From  Frances   Plmtagtr.it,  his  fecond    Daughter,    married  to   Thomas    Mink,    Efq;    was  defended   the    late  George    Monk,     Duke  of   Albtmarh. 

Sandf.  p.  449.  450*  ,      _      .    n 

[3]  King  Eaward  was  buried  at  Wmdfor,  in  the  Collegiate  Chapel  begun  by  him,  and  fin  fhed  by  the  Lord  Reginald  Bray.  He  is  faid  to  have 
taken  a  thoufand  1'ounds  a  year  from  Eaton  and  King's  College,  to  bellow  on  this  his  new  Foundation  at  Wmdfor.  He  alfo  repaired  the  Caflles 
of  Nottingham  and  Dover,  the  Tower  of  London,  his   Palace  at  Eltbam,  &c.     Stow,  p.  433.     Habmgton,  p.  479. 

(4)  The  Son  was  called  George,  who  being  a  Child,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  fllortly  after  dying,  was  buried  at  Windsor.  The  tw« 
Daughters  were,  Margaret,  ( the  lixth  Daughter,  buried  in  Wejlmmjler  Abbey,  with  a  Latin  Epitaph  :  )  The  other's  name  is  not  mentioned.  See 
Sandford,    p.  418,    419. 

(5)  Born   at    WefimmlU',   Feb.   II.   1466.      Idem.   p.  417. 

(6)  She  had  by  Wells  two  Daughters,  Elizabeth  whi  died  without  IiTue,  and  jinn  {Veils,  buried  at  the  Augaftm  Fryers.  Cecily's  fecond  Husband 
was  one   Kyme  of  Lincoln/hire,  by   whom  /he  had  no  Children.     She  was  buried  at   <%uarer*   in  the  llle  of  Wight.     Idem.  p.  418. 

(7)  In  this  Reien  flour  ihed  feveral  eminent  Men,  particularly  Thomas  Littleton  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  John  Fortefue  Judge  and  Chancellor 
of  England.  In  the  year  1483,  the  laft  of  this  Reign,  was  born  lbcmes  karris  Sbrofjhire  Man,  noted  tor  his  extraordinaiy  great  Age.  He  lived 
to  the  year  1635,  being  then  brought  up  to  London  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  a  great  rarity,  where  he  died,  after  having  lived  in  the  Reigns  of 
r*n  Kings  and  Queens,  aged  a  hundred  and  fifty  two  years. 


Bv  an  Indenture  of  the  4th  of  Edward  IV,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold  of  the  old  Standard,  was  to  make  by  Tale  twenty  Pounds,  fixteen  Shillings 
r»nd  E  uhl-pence  ;  and  a  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  old  Sterling,  was  to  make  thirty  ^ven  Shillings  and  Six-pence.  By  other  Indentures  of  the  cth, 
8ih,  nth,  16th,  and  22d  of  the  fame  King,  a  Pound  Weight  of  Gold  of  the  old  Standard,  was  to  make  forty  five  Nobles,  going  for  ten  Shillings 
or  ninety  half  Nobles,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  quarter  Nobles,  or  fixty  feven  and  a  half  of  the  Pieces  impreffed  with  Angels,  going  tor 
fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence  each,  and  tunfequently  was  coined  into  twenty  two  Pounds  ten  Shillings  by  Tale  ;  and  the  Silver  Moneys  were  /horn 
lit  thirty  feven  Shillings  and  Six  pence  the  Pound  Weight  Ttoy.  Thefe  Indentures  were  made  belween  the  King,  and  the  Lord  Haftings  his  Cham- 
berlain," Mailer,  Worker,  and  Warden,  of  all  his  Exchanges  and  Outchanges  in  England  and  Calais.  King  Edward  IVth's  Monies  are  di/linguinV.d 
from  thofe  of  Edward  III,  by  the  Ferm  of  the  Letters,  particularly  \\  which  is  not  made  like  an  H,  as  in  thofe  of  Edward  III;  as  alfo  by  the 
Weight,  his  Groats  being  above  twenty  Giains  lighter  :  moreover,  the  Title  of  Ireland  is  wanting  on  his  Coins.  The  outer  Circle  on  the  Croats  is 
wanting,  leaving  the  Letters  extended  to  tile  very  edge,  and  generally  worn  part  away,  in  other  refpecls  like  his  Predecellr  rs  ;  and  of  feveral  Mints, 
u,  London,  York,  Canterbury,  Bnftol ;  feme  of  them,  be/ides  the  Name  of  the  Mace  of  Mintage  on  the  Reverfe ,  have  the  initial  Letters  E.  C.  B. 
Da  toe  King's  Bread  (  Fig.  I.  )  The  Ir:Jh  Groats  have  the  King's  Head  within  a  Rofe,  and  generally  make  n"  mention  at  all  of  England,  with 
rhe  Place  of  Coinage  un  the  Reverfe,  as  Dublin,  Drogheda,  V/aterford ;  the  power  of  coining  Money  being  taken  from  other  Places.  Thefe  fall 
fliort  of  the  Er.glifli  Groats  near  ten  Grains  ;  the  full  difference  betwixt  the  Standards  of  the  Englijh  and  In/h  Money  beginning  in  this  Reign.  Of 
Ihii  Irijh  Money  there  is  one  piece  having  on  the  Reverfe,  CIVTTAS.  DVBL1NIE.  with  a  large  Star,  that  fills  the  whole  Area  :  This  i 
reckoned  a  great  Curiofity.  (Fig.  l.  )  There  is  another  in  Speed,  having  on  one  tide  the  Atms  of  France  and  England  quartered,  inferibed, 
Ktx-  ANGLI.  Z.  FRANCIE.  Reverie,  three  Crowns,  d.-noting  the  three  Kingdoms  DOM1NVS.  HIBERNIE-  (Fig.  3.)  The  ttyal  is  like  Hen- 
ry Vth't  Rofe  Noble,  only  here  is  added  a  Flag  at  the  Stern  of  the  Ship,  wherein  is  the  Letter  E.  EDWARD.  DI.  GRA.  REX.  ANGL.  Z. 
FRANC.  DNS.  IB.  Reverfe,  1HS.  AVT.  TRANSIENS.  PER  MED1VM.  ILLORV.  IBAT.  Inftead  of  a  Crofs,  there  is  a  Role  in  the  Center, 
,'/,.».    Ksy,  hlie  a  Sun,  tiiendmg  u    ha  Lions  and  Fleurs-de-lis  intefcbangeably.     The  Angel  is  exactly  like  that  of  Husry  VI. 
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17.    E  D  W  A  R  D  V. 


i483. 

Edward 

V. 
is  proclaimed* 
j-\piil  9. 


A1 


FTFR  the  death  of  Edward  IV,  the  Prince 
his  eldeft  Son,  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  King  by  the  name 
of  Ediuard  V.  The  reign  of  this  Prince  was 
fhort  and  unfortunate  ;  if  the  two  months  and  twelve  days 
that  he  bore  the  title  of  King,  and  which  were  wholly 
fpent  in  depriving  him  of  the  Crown,  even  before  he  had 
iblcmnly  received  it,  is  not  rather  to  be  deemed  an  Inter- 
regnum. However,  as  during  that  fhort  fpace,  he  was 
generally  acknowledged  for  Sovereign  of  England,  Hifto- 
rians  have  made  no  fcruple  to  rank  him  among  the  Kings. 
The  whole  fubjecf,  of  this  reign  confifts  only  of  the  means 
ufed  by  the  Duke  of  Glocefler  to  difpoffefs  the  young  King 
his  Nephew,  and  place  himfelf  in  the  Throne.  But  be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  relation  of  thefe  deteftable  practices, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  (hew  the  ftate  of  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land before  the  death  of  Edward  IV. 
Siatt  of  the  Elizabeth  Woodvillc,  who  from  a  fubjeit  was  become 
Cmrt  ttfin  Qucen     Dv  her  marriage  with  Edward,  held  the  firft  rank 

Kdward  1         ^— „       '       J  11   1  C  •      1  11  /~v 

Death,  at  Court,  as  well  by  the  privileges  common  to  all  Queens, 
as  by  her  great  credit.  From  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
fhe  had  acquired  an  influence  over  the  King  which  file  pre- 
ferred to  the  day  of  his  death.  Her  birth  by  her  Father's 
fide  was  not  very  confiderable(i).  But  her  Mother,  who 
had  been  Wife  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  of  the 
Houle  of  Luxemburg!},  illuftrious  for  the  Princes,  Kings, 
and  Emperors  it  had  given  to  Europe.  So,  confidering 
Elizabeth  as  derived  from  thence,  it  is  not  at  all  ftrangc, 
fhe  fhould  have  a  great  foul,  and  think  hcrfelf  as  worthy 
to  command,  as  the  nobleft  Lords  of  England.  Mean  time, 
as  being  Queen  gave  her  no  right  to  interpofe  in  the  pub- 
lick  affairs,  fhe  artfully  affumed  it  by  her  afcendant  over 
the  King.  Though  Edward  often  proved  falfe  to  her, 
fhe  bore  it  with  patience  and  without  any  figns  of  un- 
eafinefs.  Edward  charmed  to  find  himfelf  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  inclinations,  without  danger  of  continual  re- 
proaches, repaid  this  moderation  with  all  forts  of  conde- 
fcenfions,  which  the  Queen  knew  how  to  improve.  The 
advancement  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville  her  Father  to  the 
honour  of  Earl  of  Rivers  (2),  and  the  marriage  of  her 
Brother  with  the  richeft  Heirefs  of  the  Kingdom,  were 
the  firft  proofs  fhe  gave  of  her  power.  After  that,  Ed- 
ward heaped  honours  and  riches  upon  this  family,  even 
to  the  defiring  to  marry  his  Brother-in-law  Anthony  to  the 
Aft.  Pub.  King  of  Scotland's  Sifter  (3),  as  appears  in  the  C'olleclion  of 
XII.  f-  17  >•  the  Public k  Ails.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  of  age 
to  have  a  Governor,  this  fame  Lord,  become  Earl  of  Ri- 
vers, was  entrufted  with  that  high  Office.  The  Queen' 
forgot  not  her  own  Children  by  her  former  Husband  Sir 
"John  Grey  [of  Groby.]  Thomas  Grey  her  eldeft  Son,  was 
made  Marquifs  of  Dorfet,  Governor  of  the  Tower,  and 
keeper  of  the  King's  treafures.  Richard  Grey  his  Brother, 
was  created  a  Baron,  and  had  a  confiderable  poft  about 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 
7w  Parties  If  the  Queen  had  confined  her  favours  to  her  Sons,  her 
"ijCcurj'.ile Father,  and  her  Brother,  there  would  have  been  no  rea- 

eta  aim  tbe  ..,.  n  __        a 

tuaNiUlity.  fori  to  think  it  very  ftrange.  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  fhe  made  an  ill  ufe  of  her  power,  by  caufing  to  be 
created  Peers,  many  perfons  who  would  have  had  no  pre- 
tenfion  to  that  honour,  if  they  had  not  been  fupported  by 
her  favour.  This  gaveoccalion  to  thediftinction  in  thole 
days,  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  Nobility.  But  if 
this  diftinction  redounded  not  to  the  honour  of  the  laft, 
that  difadvantage  was  amply  repaired,  by  the  places  of 
honour  and  profit  procured  them  by  the  Queen.  By  de- 
grees fhe  had  as  it  were  banifhed  the  ancient  Nobility 
from  the  Court,  where  appeared  fcarce  any  but  Lords  of 
the  new  Creation,  all  attached  to  the  Queen.  It  was  much 
the  fame  in  all  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom,  where  the  moft 
confiderable  ports  were  filled  by  fuch  as  the  Queen  knew 
to  be  her  creatures.  Her  aim  was  to  preferve  her  power 
during  the  King's  life,  and  in  cafe  fhe  furvived  him,  to 
fecuire  the  Government  of  the   Kingdom  in  her  Son's 


name,  when  he  fhould  be  on  the  Throne.     But  by  a  fa-    1483. 
tality  very  common   to  the  heft  contrived  projects,    this 
very  thing  proved  the  occafion  of  her  own  and  her  fami- 
ly's ruin. 

The  Queen  having  thus  openly  declared  againft  the  an-  Tt*  King 
cicnt  families,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  fhe  was  not  beloved. ^JJ^'Jhc„ , 
Accordingly  flic  took  all  pofliblecare  to  hinder  the  Lords  Mcwr.'    ' 
whom    fhe  did  not  like,     from  having  the   King's  ear. 
Mean  while,  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  expel  the  Court BeaJi ef  th 
three  Lords  of  the  ancient  Nobility  whom  the  King  loved,  NJ-i:"J- 
becaufe   they  had  done  him  fignal  fervices.     Thefe  were 
Henry  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,    H  "illiam  Hajlhigs, 
and  Thomas  Stanley. 

The  firft,  who  was  of  a  very  ancient  Family  (+),  had  tl  Out    I 
moreover  the  advantage  of  being defcended  from  aDaugh-Buckinshjm 
ter  of  Thomas  of  Wood/lock  Duke  of  Gloccjlcr,  feventh  Son 
of  Edward  the  third,    and  enjoyed   the  office  of  High- 
Conftable. 

The  Lord  Hajlings  (5)  was  High-Chamberlain.  T\\cne  Ltrd 
King  had  a  lingular  affection  for  him,  becaufe  of  his  con-  Haft'BE  • 
rtant  loyalty,  of  which  he  had  given  proofs  in  the  time 
of  his  adverfity  ;  particularly  when  he  was  forced  to  fly 
into  Holland.  This  Lord  was  extremely  attached  to  the 
King's  perfon,  but  loved  not  the  Queen  ;  if  he  paid  her 
any  refpect,  it  was  with  reluctance  and  folely  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  the  King  his  mafter. 

The  Lord  Stanley  (6),    of  an  ancient  family,    was  in  The  Isrd 
the  fame  difpofitions.     He  was  devoted  to  the  King  with-  Stanlc>- 
out  making  much  court  to  the  Queen. 

The  King's  Concubines  held   likewife  a  confiderable  J. ne  Shore 
rank  at  Court,    by  reafon  of  their  influence  over  him.  Ar'"^,E^" 
There  were  three  efpecially,    of  whom  Jane  Shore  alone  "^ ' 
was  concerned  in  the  events  of  this  new  Reign.     She  was  Moor. 
Wife  to  a  Citizen  of  London,  whom  Edward  had  debauch- 
ed, and  taken   from  her  Husband.     She  was  furprifingly 
beautiful,  and  withal  of  a  generality  very  uncommon  in 
perfons  of  her  character.     The  King  was  as   much  in 
love  with  her  temper  as  her  beauty.     He  never  heard  her 
fpeak  ill  of  any  perfon,  nor  ever  perceived  her  to  try  to 
prejudice  him  againft  any  man  whatever.     If  fhe  impor- 
tuned him  fometimes,  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate. 
When  fhe  had  done  a  good  office,  fhe  fcorned  to  take  a 
reward,  being  unwilling  to  give  occafion  to  think  fhe  acted 
from  a  motive  of  intereft.     And  therefore  fhe  had  amalled 
but  few  riches,  in  companion  of  other  Concubines,  whole 
greedinefs  can  never  be  fatisfied. 

The  Duke  of  Glocefler  the  King's  Brother  was  embar-  Dilpmulatm 
raffed  between   the  two  parties  formed  at  Court,  and  in  if  lb<  Duki  °f 
the  Kingdom.     The  only  way  to  pleafe  the  King,    was  tS^a' 
to  make  court  to  the  Queen.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  perceiving  the  Queen's  aim  was  to  ingrofs  the  Go- 
vernment in  cafe  the  King  happened  to  die,  could  not  be 
attached  to  her,  without  forfeiting  the  affection  of  the  an- 
cient Nobility,  of  which  he  might  one  day  ftand  in  need. 
As  he  was  naturally  a  great  diffemblcr,  he  refolved  to  make 
his  court  publickly  to  the  Queen,  but  in  private,  he  joined 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,    the  Lord  Hajlings,    and 
the  Lord  Stanley. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  much  of  the  two  young  Princes  the  Edward  [V 
King's  Sons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  but  twelve,  and  the  r'rJ" HitMefl 
Duke  of  York  his  brother  but  nine  years  old,    when  the'w"|'^J 
King  their  Father  died.     It  will  fuffice  to  fay,  that  before  Moor. 
Edward  IV,  was  feized  with  the  diftemper  that  laid  him 
in  his  grave,  he  had  fent  the  Prince  his  eldeft  Son,  with 
the  Earl  of  Rivers  his  Governor,    into  Wales  to  appeafe 
fome  commotion  (7).     The  young  Duke  of  York  remained 
at  Court  with  the  Queen  his  Mother. 

Edward  (aw  with  fome  concern  the  two  parties  that  RoutciUe - 
were   formed   in    his  Court.     But    his  affection   for   the':"y 
Queen   not    fuffering  him  to  hold  the  balance  even,    he '/','-., ,',''/ 
took  no  care  to  prevent  the  confequences.     So  long  as  he  mrSt  death. 
enjoyed  his  health,    he  imagined,    that  during  his  life  he  Moor, 
fhould  be  always  mafter  of  both,  and  by  ftrengthening  the 


( 1 )  The  firft  mention  of  that  Family,  is  in  the  37th  of  Edward  III,  when  Richard  de  Wj&ville  was  conftituted  Sheriff  of  Norlbamftonfhire,  and  Governor 
tf  the  Cattle  there.      Dugdalc's  Baron.   Vol.  11.  p.  230. 

{2)  Tliis  was  not  the  name  of  any  place,  but  of  an  ancient  Family,  fometimes  Earls  of  Devon.     Ibid. 

(3)   Margaret. 

(4J  He  was  dclcended  from  Robert  de  Stafford,  who  at  the  time  of  the  general  Survey,  in  the  Reign  of  Wiliiam  I,  poffeiTed  two  Lord/hips  in  Sujfzlk,  one 
in  A'<< tba'.r.ptonjhtre,  one  in  Wonefterjbire,  twenty  in  Lwcotnjbire,  twenty  fix  in  Ifarivukfjire,  and  eighty  one  in  £>taj}crdjhire.  DugdaU\  Baron.  Vol.  I. 
p.  1 ;6. 

(;)   Anceftnr  of  the  Earl  of  Huntington.  (6)   Anceftor  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

{- )  The  Prince  was  then  at  Lttdhw  in  Sbnpjbire,  that  by  h's  Prefence  he  might  compofe  the  diforders  of  the  IVeijh  j  who,  though  not  in  aclual  Rebellion, 
yet  were  grown  lb  unruly  and  difobedient  to  their  Governors  an'!  Hipeiiors,  that  the  Magiftratts,  with  all  their  power,  were  not  able  tc  fupprefs  the  Dilierliioru 
and  Drfordcrs,  Robberies  and  Wrongs  committed  by  them.     Moor,  p.  4S1. 
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14S3.     new  Nobility  hinder  the  old  from  being  able  to  prejudice 
the  Queen  and   her  Children  after  his  death.     But  when 
he  came  to  die,  he   beheld  this  divifion  in  another  light. 
He  confidered,  that  he  left  for  fupport  to  his    houfe  only 
new  families,    which  had  not  had  time  to  eftablifh  them- 
felves,  and  owed  all  their  authority  and  credit  entirely  to 
his   favour,    of  which  they   were  going    to  be   deprived. 
This  thought  fenfibly  troubling  him,  he  fought  in  himfelf 
the  means  to  repair  this  error,  and  in  his  prefent  condition, 
found  no  better  way,  than  to  pcrfuade  the  two  parties  to 
be  reconciled  for  his  fake.    Weak  expedient !  which  could 
hardly  produce  the  defired  effect.     The  regard  for  a  dying 
King,  never  beloved  by  the  antient  Nobility,   was  little 
capable  of  extinguifhing   their   hatred   and    envy   of  the 
Queen's  relations,  which  unhappily,  had  been  but  too  much 
fomented.     However,  before  he  expired,  Edivard  had  at 
leaft  the   fatisfaction  to  fee  this  reconciliation,  which  he 
thought  fincere,  becaufe  of  the  feeming  readinefs  and  chear- 
liilnefs  wherewith  both   Parties   contented  to  his  requeft. 
The  Earl  of  R'rjcrs  being  abfent,  the  Queen  his  Sifter 
paffed  her  word  for   him,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet  her 
eldeft  Son ,    as  reprefenting  the  family  of  Grey,  embraced 
the  Duke   of  Buckingham  and   the   Lord  Hajlings,  who 
were  the  heads  of  the  oppoftte  party.     The  Duke  of  Glo- 
ciflif  being   then  at   York,    upon  the  King's   affairs,  had 
'it  not  in  his  power  to  obftruct   this   reconciliation,  which 
indeed  would  have  been  very  much  to  his  prejudice  had  it 
not  been  infincere. 
™'.fip".f      As   fo°n  as  Edivard's  eyes  were  clofed,  the  two  par- 
/ ',-.  ." '.'■''  ties  forgetting  their  late  mutual  proteftations  of  friendfhip, 
vcrmnint.  thought  only  of  gaining  the    advantage  one  of  another. 
Mean  while,  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  proclaim  the  de- 
ceased King's  eldelt  Son  by  the  name  of  Edivard '  V.  That 
done,  each  took  fuch  meafures  as  were  thought  moft  pro- 
per to  attain    his  ends.     The  chief  thing  was  to  become 
mailer  ot   the  King's   perfon,    in  order  to  govern  in   his 
name.     The  Queen  hoped   to  maintain  and  even  to  in- 
cfeafe  her  authority,  during  the  King  her  Son's  Minority, 
and  the  other  party  faw  themfelves  irrecoverably  loft,  if 
the  young  Prince  was  once  in  the  hands  of  his  Mother. 
However ,    thus   far   the  advantage    was  entirely   on  the 
Queen  s  fide.     Immediately  after  the   death  of  the  King 
lief  Husband,  fhe  had  difpatched  a  courier  to  the  Earl  of 
Rivers  her  Brother  with  the  news.     She  told  him  withal 
in  the  letter,   that  fhe  believed  it  abfolutely  necefTary   for 
him  to  raife  forced  in  Wales,  and  the  adjoining  Counties, 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  new  King  fafely  to  London, 
in  order  to  his  Coronation. 

Oil   the  other  fide,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 

,  ,';',',_  Lord  Hajlings  tent  an  exprefs  to  the  Duke  of Glocejler  (1), 

\  inting  him  with  the  King's  death,  and  the  Queen's 

1     meafures ;  and  withal   reprefenting  to  him,  that  being  the 

Ur.de  by  the  Fathers  fide,  the  Government  of  the 

Realm  belonged  to  him,  during  the  Minority;  but  if  he 

did  hot  pievt-nt  the  Queen,  it  would   be  in  vain  to  expect 

after-wards   to  obtain  his  due  Right.     In  fine,  that  at  all 

adventures,  they  offered  him  a  thoufand  Men  well  armed", 

and  ready  to  march  at  the  word  of  Command. 

It  is  vary  difficult  to  judge,  whether  before  the  death  of 
i'.diuard  IV,  the  Duke  of  Gloce/ier  had  thought  of  mount- 
ing the  Throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Nephews.  But 
'■'  '■'•  it  is  fcarce  to  be  doubted,  that  he  formed  this  defign  the 
moment  he  heard  of  his  Brother's  deceafe.  All  his  after- 
proceedings,  too  plainly  appear  to  be  confequences  of  a 
Scheme  laid  to  compafs  that  end.  As  for  the  Lord  Hajl- 
ings, his  fole  Intention  was  certainly  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  the  Queen  and  her  Relations. 
His  conftant  attachment  to  Edward  IV,  would  never 
have  fuffered  him  to  be  concerned  in  a  Plot  to  dethrone 
his  Son.  As  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  Conduct 
is  more  ambiguous.  Befides  his  hatred  of  the  Queen  and 
her  Family,  he  had  always  preferved  a  particular  refpect 
for  the  Duke  of  Ghcejler,  which  gives  occafion  to  fuf- 
pect,  he  had  joined  with  him  at  firft  in  the  defign  to  place 
him  on  the  Throne.  However,  the  Hiftorians  afcribe 
to  him  (at  ImA  in  the  beginning  of  this  Reign,)  the  fame 
Intention  omy"with  the  Lord  Hajlings,  namely  to  remove 
the  Queen  from  the  Government  of  the  King's  Perfon, 
;  and  of  the  Realm.     Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Duke  of  Glo- 

ton.than)P"  ccJlcr->  u?on  news  of  the  King's  death»  fent  back  the  Ex- 
prefs, with  orders  to  defire  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 

the  Lord  Hajlings,  to  come  and  confer  with  him  at  Nor- 
thampton. 

Tit  P-  \-  rf  Thefe  two  Lords,  with  fome  others  of  their  Party,  re- 
"!    pairing  to  the  place  appointed,  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  in 

/ '.-.!■  •..;'..  a  long  Speech,  demonftra ted  to  them,  the  great  and  im- 
pending danger,  if  the  Queen  was  poffeffed  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    He  told  them,  "  They  would  be  expofed  to 


"  the  Mercy  of  an  imperious  Woman,  and  of  the  two    14S3. 

"  Pamilies  of  Rivers  and  Cm,  newly  raifed  by  the  King 

'  his  Brother,  who  would  never  think  themfelves  per- 

6  fectly  fafe,  till  thofe  whom  they  confidered  as  their  ri- 

''  vals  and  enemies'  were  deftroyed.     That   the  late  King 

"  had  kept  them,  by  his  Authority,  within  fome  bound?, 

"  but  when  they  fhould  be  poffeffed  of  the  fupreme  Pow- 

"  er,  in  the  name  of  the  young  King,  nothing  would  be 

"  capable  of  curbing  their  Infolence.     He  added,  that  so 

"  perfon  had  more  Right,  or  was  more  concerned  than 

"  himfelf,  to  take  care   of  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom, 

"  during  the  Minority  of  the  King  his  Nephew.     That 

"  every  one  knew  his  conftant  attachment  to  the  King 

"  his  Brother,  and  therefore  his  tender  affection  for  his 

"  Children  fuffered   him  not  to  leave  them  to  the  Meicy 

"  of  thofe,  who  had  never  appeared  to  have  any  other 

"  view   than    their  own  advancement.     That  for   thefe 

"  reafons  he  was  refolved,  zealoufly  to  apply  himfelf  to 

promote,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  the  good  of  the 

Nation,  and  the  honor  of  his  Nephew,  principally  by 

giving  him  an  Education  that  fhould  render  him  capa- 

"  ble  of  treading  in  the  Steps  of  his  illuftrious  Anceftors. 

But  that  he  could  not  hope  to  execute  fuch  a  Project, 

"  without  the  afliftance  of  all  honeft  Men,  and  particu- 

"  Iarly  of  thofe  to  whom  he  was  fpeaking,  who,  with- 

"  out  doubt,  had,  like  him,  no  other  view,  than  the  Na- 

"  tion's  welfare  and  glory.     That  he  had  affembled  them 

"  to  confult  with  them  upon  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 

"  prefent  emergency,  being  refolved  not  to  proceed  with- 

"  out  their  advice." 

This  Speech  meeting  with  applaufe,  all  the  Lords  en-  R/Mt  of  the 
tered  into  a  ferious  debate,  concerning  the  means  to  be  c'"'/lT""- 
tiled  to  become  mafter  of  the  King's  perfon.  To  fuccced 
by  force  was  extremely  difficult.  The  Earl  of  Rivers  had 
not  only  affembled  a  good  number  of  Troops,  but  it  would 
have  been  alfo  very  eafy  for  him  to  conduct  the  King  to 
London,  before  they  were  in  condition  to  prevent  it.  Be- 
fides, they  would  have  given  him  too  great  an  advantage, 
if  without  any  apparent  neceflity,  they  had  begun  fo  foon 
to  take  arms.  Such  a  ftep  would  have  infallibly  caufed  the 
people  to  fide  with  their  enemies,  and  been  looked  upon 
as  tending  to  obftruct  the  King's  Coronation.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations  made  the  Lords  refolve  to  ufe  policy.  To  that 
end,  they  agreed,  that  they  fhould  continue  to  fhew  a  great 
zeal  for  the  King,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  all 
pretence  to  raife  Forces,  or  keep  thofe  on  foot  that  were 
affembled  by  the  Earl  of  Rivers.  That  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
cejler fhould  try  to  perfuade  her  to  difmifs  thefe  Troops 
as  ufelefs.  That  in  cafe  he  fucceeded,  it  fhould  be  endea- 
voured to  become  mafter  of  the  King,  before  his  arrival 
at  London ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Queen  was  bent 
to  keep  thefe  Forces,  fhe  was  to  be  amufed  with  Negoti- 
ations, till  her  defigns  could  be  openly  oppofed. 

The  Conference  being  ended,  the  Lord  Hajlings  ported  Haftingj 
to  London,  where  his  prefence  was  neceffary,  by  reafon  of"'"""  " 
his  great  Intereft  in  the  City.  Prefently  after,  the  Duke  j™  l>"i,  »/ 
j»f  Glocejler  fent  the  Queen  a  Letter  (2)  of  condolence  Clocefter'r 
upon  the  King's  death,  expreffing  an  extreme  affection  for  *£""  "  ,b* 
the  y'dung  Prince ,  his  Succeffor,  and  an  extraordinary  jvLor.' 
refpect  for  her.  After  this  beginning,  he  told  her,  "  He 
"  beheld  with  great  Joy,  all  hearts  united  in  the  fame 
"  Sentiments,  which  made  him  hope,  that  the  King  his 
"  Nephew  would  pafs  his  Minority  in  a  perfect  Tran- 
"  quillity.  That,  for  his  part,  he  would  do  all  that  lay 
in  his  power,  to  keep  the  People  in  the  obedience  due 
"  to  their  Sovereign,  by  giving  them  himfelf  an  example 
"  of  unlimited  Submiffion.  That  he  did  not  queftion, 
"  fhe  would  likewife  contribute  to  caufe  all  the  King's 
"  Subjects,  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  quiet  they  had  reafon 
to  expect.  That  therefore,  he  took  the  freedom  ta 
"  advife  her,  to  ufe  her  endeavours  to  d i f pel  the  old  Jea- 
"  loufies  among  the  great  Men,  and  confirm,  by  her  pru- 
"  dence,  the  Reconciliation  lately  made  before  the  King 
"  her  Husband's  death.  That  his  advice  was,  that  with- 
"  out  affection  or  prejudice,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  re- 
"  ward  Merit  wherever  it  was  found,  that  no  man  might 
"  juftly  complain  of  being  neglected  for  mere  Party-con- 
"  cerns.  That  this  was  chiefly  to  be  endeavoured,  left 
by  acting  otherwife,  divifions,  which  ought  to  be  buried 
in  eternal  oblivion,  were  renewed.  That  therefore  he 
"  could  not  forbear  telling  her,  he  was  furprized  to  hear 
"  the  Earl  of  Rivers  was  gathering  Forces,  to  conduct 
"  the  King  to  London,  fince  they  feemed  to  be  entirely 
"  needlefs.  That  he  was  really  convinced  of  the  good- 
"  nefs  of  her  Intention,  but  it  was  to  be  feared,  this 
"  proceeding  would  be  ill-conftrued.  That  Troops, 
"  raifed  upon  the  frivolous  pretence  of  providing  for  the 
"  King's  fafety,    when  none  appeared  to  give  him  any 


(1)  He  was  then  at  Turk,  to  keep  all  things  quiet  in  thofe  parts.     Compl.  Hi/1.     Moor,  p.  4S2. 

(2)  Sir  Tbemas  Moor  docs  not  fay,  that  he  lent  the  Queen  fuch  a  Letter,  but  only,  that  he  lecretly,  and  \.\  diver?  means  caufed  the  Qneen  to  be  per- 
fuad'd,  that  it  was  unnecefTary,  and  would  be  dangerous  tor  the  King  to  come  to  London,  with  an  Army  of  Attend  ints.  See  in  //.*//,  fbl.  5.  He,  and  his 
Affcciates  fent  Letters ;  but  it  was  to  the  Lord  Riitrs,  and  uthers  of  the  Queen's  Friends,  that  were  abiut  the  Kind's  I'erfca.     Idem.  fbl.  6. 

"  difluibance. 
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«4^3-  "  difturbance,  could  not  but  breed  fufpicions  in  the  op- 
"  polite-  party,  lately  reconciled.  That  the  precautions  fe- 
"  vera!  Lords  would  undoubtedly  take,  to  fcreen  themfelves 
"  from  the  mifchiefs  they  would  have  reafon  to  dread, 
"  were  the  natural  and  infallible  fruits  of  thefe  fufpicions. 
"  That  therefore,  to  avoid  a  groundlefs  peril,  and  by  a 
"  needlefs  precaution,  the  peace  of  the  whole  Kingdom 
"  wasindangered.  That  when  once  thefe  fufpicions  fhould 
"  take  root,  and  two  armies  be  on  foot  in  the  Kingdom, 
"  God  alone  knew  what  might  be  the  Iffue.  That  for 
"  thefe  realbns,  of  which  doubtlefs  fhe  perceived  the 
"  ftrength,  he  advifed  her  to  difmifs  her  Troops,  that 
"  all  the  Nobles  of  the  Realm  might  come,  without  fear 
"  and  fufpicion,  to  pay  their  refpects  to  their  young  So- 
"  vereign,  and  contribute,  every  one  according  to  his 
"  power,  to  the  prefervation  of  peace  and  union  in  the 
"  State. 
Tit  £Jiwn  The  Queen  very  imprudently  followed  this  advice,  of 
"Saw" "  '  '  wn'cn  me  perceived  not  the  venom.  She  thought  it  was 
Moor,  the  fooner  to  be  complied  with,  as  it  came  from  a  Brother- 
in-law,  who  had  always  been  firm  to  the  Interefts  of  the 
late  King,  and  (till  fhewed  himfelf  very  zealous  for  her 
and  her  Children.  During  Edward  IV's  Life,  the  Duke 
of  Glocejier  had  been  very  refpeetful  to  the  Queen,  fo  that 
fhe  had  no  reafon  to  fufpedt  him.  Befides,  there  was 
not  in  his  Letter  a  fingle  word  to  induce  her  to  think  he 
intended  to  difpute  the  Government  with  her.  In  fine, 
file  confidered,  the  Duke  could  not  afpire  to  the  Crown, 
•without  fupplanting  two  Nephews,  and  five  Nieces,  who 
were  not  in  his  power.  This  alone  would  have  been  capable 
to  remove  her  fufpicions,  fuppoling  fhe  could  have  enter- 
tained any.  So,  believing  herfelf  fufficiently  fupported, 
fince  the  Duke  of  Glocejier  exprefled  fo  great  an  attach- 
ment to  her  Interefts,  fhe  writ  to  the  Earl  of  Rivers  her 
Brother,  that  (lie  thought  it  proper,  he  fhould  difmifs  his 
Troops,  for  fear  of  raifing  Jealoufies  without  occafion. 
Rivers  car-  The  Earl  immediately  obeyed  her  orders,  and  keeping  only 
«'L>ndon  tne  King's  domefticks,  began  his  Journey  to  conduct  him 
•without  a     to  London. 

•riTz)'  k  r  ^"'ie  younS  King  approaching  Northampton,  the  Dukes 
Glccefter  0I"  Glocejier  and  Buckingham,  who  had  brought  into  the 
md  bis  Town  nine  hundred  armed  Men(i),  went  to  meet  him, 
Frunckge  anc]  faluted  him  very  refpectfully.  In  difcourfing  with 
X,r„  the  Earl   of  Rivers,    they  told  him,    the  Town  of  Nor- 

Moor.  thampton  was   fo  full   of  ftrangcrs,    and  ill  provided  with 

Provifions  and  other  Conveniences,  that  it  would  be  very 
incommodious  for  theirs,    and  the  King's  Retinue  to  lodge 
in  that  place.     Then,  they  advifed  him  to  carry  the  King 
to  Stony  Stratford  (z),    which  is  but  twelve   Miles  further 
in  the  road  to  London.     They  added,  for  their  part,  they 
would  return  to  Northampton,  and  wait  upon  the  King  in 
"Rxyl "•/"•■<'<  the  morning,    before  he  fat  out.     Upon  parting,    one  of 
tuitbUm'to  them  propoied  to  the  Earl,  in  a  free  and  eafy  manner,  as  if 
Nortlump-  it  had  been  a  fudden  thought,  to  go  and  pafs  the  night  with 
ton-  them  at  Northampton,    whilft  the   King    refted    at    Stony 

Stratford.    The  Earl  not  fufpedting  their  defign,  complied 
with  this  kind  Invitation.     He  was  even  glad  of  an  occa- 
fion to  cement  their  mutual  reconciliation,  by  this  mark  of 
Confidence. 
Thy  earrfs       The  three  Lords  being  come  to  Northampton,  fpent  the 


bitrt 

much 

Moor 


very 


Evening  together  in  perfect  Harmony,  with  mutual  pro- 
teftations  of  friendfhip  and  offers  of  fervice.  Bed-time 
being  come,  the  Earl  of  Rivers  withdrew  to  his  Lodgings. 
But  the  other  two  paffed  the  reft  of  the  night  in  confult- 
ing  what  was  to  be  done,  fince  the  Earl  of  Rivers  had  in- 
difcreetly  put  himfelf  into  their  hands.  Their  confulta- 
tion  being  ended,  they  fecured  the  Keys  of  the  Inn  where 
they  lodged,  under  colour  that  they  would  be  the  firft  that 
fhould  attend  the  King  in  the  morning.  For  the  greater 
precaution,  they  fent  a  good  number  of  Men  to  line  the 
way,  and  fuffer  no  perfon  whatever  to  enter  Stony  Stratfor  /. 
At  break  of  day  they  were  ready  to  mount,  whilft  the 
Earl  of  Rivers  was  ftill  in  bed.  Mean  time,  one  of  his 
People  waking  him,  and  telling  him,  the  Dukes  of  Glocejier 
and  Buckingham  were  ready  to  depart,  and  that  no  body 
was  fuffered  to  go  out  of  the  Inn,  he  immediately  put  on 
his  Cloaths,  to  know  the  reafon  of  this  proceeding.  But 
he  found  them  in  a  very  different  difpofition  from  that 
and  csfttr-  wherein  he  had  left  them  fome  hours  before.  Upon  his 
•nurds  arnjl  Approach  they  began  to  quarrel  with  him  (3),  taxing  him 
with  alienating  the  King's  affection  from  his  mod  faithful 
Subjects,  adding,  they  fhould  take  care  to  prevent  the  like 
practices  for  the  future.  The  Earl  began  to  return  a  calm 
anfwer  to  this  accufation,  but  refufing  to  hear  him,  they 
committed  him  to  the  cuftody  of  fome  of  their  Servants, 
and  mounting  their  Horfes  rid  away  to  the  King. 


They  found  the  young  Prince  ready  to  depart,  and  pay-    n?^ 
ing  him  their  refpects,  re-mounted  in  order  to  attend  him. 
Before  they  were  out  of  the  Town,  they  quarrelled  with  ^/'''^ 
the  Lord  Grey  (4),  the  King's  Half-Brother,  and  charged  .-".'V 
him,  that  jointly  with  the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  his  Brother, 
and  the  Earl  of  Rivers  his   Uncle,    he  had  formed  the 
project  to  become  mafter  of  the  King's  Perfon :  And  that 
the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  had    moreover  taken  out  of  the 
Tower,  the  Treafure  committed  to  his  cuftody  by  the  late 
King.     Whereupon  the  King  faid,  that  for  what  concern- 
ed   the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet   he  could    fay  nothing,    but 
would  anfwer  for  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and 
the  Lord   Grey,  fince  they  had  been  continually  with  him. 
To  this  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  replied,  they  had  taken 
care  to  conceal  their  Plots  from  his  Highnefs,  which  how- 
ever were  not  the  lefs  certain.     At  the  fame  time,  he  or- 
dered his  people  to  arreft  the  Lord  Grey,    with  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan  and  Sir  Richard  Hawfe,  and  inftead  of  proceed- 
ing to  London,  carried  the  King  back  to  Northampton  {-). 
The  fame  or  next  day  the  Prifoners  were  conducted  to  Pont-  Tbeyfnd 
frail  Caftle  (6),    the  Governor  whereof  was  the  Duke  ofp  /.  '    . 
Gloce/ler's  Creature.     The   King  appeared  extremely  con-  1 '■' . 
cerned  for  the  difgrace  of  his  Brother  and  Uncle,    as  well  •'  "  '" 
as  for  the  violence  to   his  own   Perfon.     But   he  had  noK"** 
way  to  free   himfelf  from   his   new  Governors,    but   his 
tears,  which  were  little  regarded.     Mean  while,  they  paid 
him  outwardly  all  the  reverence  ufually  paid  to  a  Sovereign, 
in  order  to  blind  the  Eyes  of  the  People  by  thefe  marks 
of  refpect  and  fubmiflion. 

The  news  being  brought  to  the  Queen,  fhe  perceived  her  Tie  Quetn 
error  in  relying  on  the  Duke  of  Glocejier,  and  fufpe-aed  jm."I'".-^»«''- 
mediately,  he  would  not  flop  there,    and  had  formed  de-  \ivdtainfter 
figns  ftill  more  deftructiveto  the  Royal  Family.     So,  find-™"*  ber 
ing  herfelf  deprived  of  the   afliftance  of  her  Brother  and^'"- 
Sons,  as  well  as  of  their  Counfels,  fhe  faw  no  other  refuge, 
than,  with  the  Duke  of  York  her  Son  and  the  reft  of  her 
Family,  to  take  fanctuary  in  Wejlminjler  (7). 

The  Lord  Ha/lings,  then  at  London,  hated  the  Qiecn, 
as  I  obferved,  but  loved  the  King  and  all  Edward  IX 's  Fa- 
mily. It  is  true,  he  was  engaged  in  Gloce/ler's  and  Buck- 
ingham's plot,  but  it  was  with  a  belief  that  it  tended 
only  to  hinder  the  Queen  from  affuming  the  Government, 
which  he  thought  juft  and  reafonable.  He  had  intelli-  Moor. 
gence  in  the  night  of  what  had  paffed  at  Northampton* 
and  inftantly  fent  the  news  to  Dr.  Rotberham  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor,  affuring  him  withal, 
he  had  no'  reafon  to  be  alarmed  :  That  the  King's  Perfon 
was  in  no  danger,  and  very  fhortly  what  had  happened 
would  turn  to  the  welfare  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Arch-  J*f  A,f- 
bifhop  rifing  that  moment,  went  to  the  Queen,  and  car- ^0^flves 
ried  the  great  Seal  along  with  him.  He  found  her  in  a4.-'»«*if 
difconfolate  condition,  fitting  upon  the  ground,  lamenting*"  FM"i> 
her  own  and  her  Children's  Fate,  whilft  her  Domefticks 
were  bufy  in  carrying  fuch  goods  as  were  neceffary  into  the 
Sanctuary.  He  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  telling  her 
what  the  Lord  Hajlings  had  declared  to  him.  But  he  found 
her  very  backward  to  believe,  that  any  good  could  come 
from  fuch  an  Enemy.  Then  the  Prelate,  to  give  her 
hope,  told  her,  the  King's  Perfon  was  fafe,  fince  the  Duke 
of  York  his  Brother  was  not  in  the  power  of  thofe  whom 
fhe  confidered  as  her  Enemies.  He  added,  if  they  fhould 
be  fo  audacious  as  to  put  the  King  to  death,  or  give  the 
Crown  to  another,  he  affured  her  he  would  immediately 
crown  the  Duke  of  York.  In  fine,  to  give  her  all  poflible 
affurances  of  his  fidelity,  he  left  the  Great  Seal  with  her. 
But  reflecting  afterwards  upon  his  error,  in  refigning  fo  pre- 
cious a  pledge  committed  to  him  by  the  late  King,  he  fent 
for  it  again  as  foon  as  he  came  home. 

Mean  while,  the  whole  City  of  London  was  in  commotion.  Tsanb  a- 
Several   Citizens    had   taken    arms,    not   knowing;    what  ~f?tl^' 
might  be  the  end  of  the  news  they  had  juft  received,  which  h»A  naS, 
probably  was  very  much  aggravated.     The  Lord  Hajlings  Moor, 
being  fenfible,  that  an  Infurrection  at  London  might  break 
the  meafures  of  his  friends  at  Northampton,  inftantly  came 
into  the  City,  and  as   his  credit   was  great  among  the  Ci- 
tizens, he  affured  them  that  the  King  was  in   no  danger: 
That  indeed    the    Earl  of  Rivers,    the  Lord   Grey,    and 
fome   others,    were   arrefted    for  confpiring   againft    the 
Dukes  of  Glocejier  and  Buckingham,  but  would  be  brought 
to  a  legal  Trial  :  That  however,  it  was  no  juft  reafon  for 
them  to  take  arms,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  they  would  be 
called  to  an  account  for  the  tumult,    if  they  did  not  lay 
them  down  as  readily  as  they  had  taken  them  up.     The 
Citizens    fuppoling    the    Lord    Hajlings    to  be  perfectly 
informed,     by    reafon    he    was    of    the  Duke    of  Buck- 
ingham's Party,  retired   to  their  houfes,    being  unwilling 

(J)  In  Buckir.ghar.^      ■ 


(1)  And  had  bin  there  fome  days.     Moor,  p.  483. 

(3)  When  he  afked  them  the  reafon  of  their  keeping  the  Keys  of  the  Inn.     Mew,  P-  4-S4" 

(4)  Richard  Grey. 

(()  And  difplaccd  all  fuch  Perfont  as  had  Offices  about  the  King,  and  in  whem  they  could  not  entirely  confide,  Mxr,  ib'd 
(6)  They  were  at  firft  fent  into  feveral  Prifoni  in  the  North  for  a  time,  ajid  afterw«<l»  removid  Hi  Por.tfraS)  Cafllc.  Mcv 
(7;  In  the  middle  of  the  night.     Ibid. 
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'483-     to  concern  themfelves   with  the  Quarrels  of  the  great 
Men. 
Tte  Kmg  is       Shortly  after,  the  Dukes  of  Ghcefter  and  Buckingham 
brought  k     conjU(ctcd  the  King  to  London,  paying  him  all  the  refpect 
Moor.  '       due  to  his  dignity.     As  they  travelled  along,  they  caufed 
a  report  to  be  fpread,  that  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and  the  reft 
of  the  Prifoners  at  Pontfratl  had  intended  to  kill  them; 
and   their  Servants  (hewed  the  People  Barrels  of  Arms, 
which  were  faid   to  be  found  among  the  baggage  of  the 
Confpirators.     The  news    of  the  extraordinary  refpect 
paid  the  King,  flying  to  London  before  his  Arrival,  the  City 
grew  much  more  quiet,  becaufe  there  was  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, there  had  been  no  attempt  upon  the  King's  Perfon  or 
dignity.  At  his  approach,  the  People  went  out  in  crowds 
to  receive  him,  and  the  young  King  entered  the  City  (i), 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  Lords,  and  particularly  by 
the  Duke  of  Glocefter,  who  followed  him  bare-headed (2). 
He  was  lodged  in  the  Bifhop's  Palace,  to  (hew  the  Citi- 
zens the  great  confidence  placed  in  them,  and  that  his 
fafety  only  was  confulted  (3).   This  management  entirely 
removed  the  fufpicions  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,  raifed  by 
the  Northampton  Affair. 
The  DA-,  of     The  Rejoicings  for  the  King's  fafe  Arrival  being  ended, 
ci.ce&r      ;t  was  necefTary  to  think  of  fettling  the  Government  dur- 
cJnaf"  i"S  nis  Minority,  which  was  to  laft  feven  years.  The  moft 
Mojr.  natural  way  would  have  been  to  call  a  Parliament,  as  was 

practifed  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  But  as,  during  a 
Parliament,  all  other  Authority  would  haveceafed,  till  the 
Government  was  regulated,  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  did  not 
think  fit  to  part  with  the  power  he  had  acquired  by  feiz- 
ing  the  King's  perfon.  Indeed  he  might  have  expected, 
that  the  Parliament  would  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of 
Protector  of  the  Realm,  fince  he  was  the  only  Prince  of 
the  blood  capable  of  holding  the  Reins  of  the  Government. 
But  withal  the  care  of  the  young  King's  Perfon  and  Edu- 
cation would  have  been  certainly  committed  to  others.  It 
is  a  conftant  and  very  juft  rule  not  to  truft  a  minor  King 
to  thofe  that  may  be  Gainers  by  his  ruin.  But  this  was 
what  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  feared  above  all  things.  He  re- 
folved  to  continue  Mafter  of  the  King's  Perfon,  otherwife 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  accomplifh  his  defigns. 
Thefe  coniiderations  made  him  think  it  more  agreeable 
to  his  Interefts  to  call  a  great  Council,  and  not  fummon 
Htis-detiar-a.  Parliament  till  he  had  fecured  the  Crown.  This 
-  Pn"a°r'  Council,  moftly  conlifting  of  the  antient  Nobility  and 
the  Duke  of  Glocjler's  friends,  declared  him  Proteclor 
of  the  King  and  Kingdom,  ufurping  a  Privilege  belong- 
ing only  to  the  Parliament.  But  as  I  have  often  obferved, 
it  is  eafier  to  caufe  the  Parliament  to  confirm  what  is  done, 
than  induce  it  to  do  what  is  defired. 
VmhfilBc-  The  feizing  of  the  King's  Perfon,  and  the  getting  him- 
bavtuir  cf  /-ejr  deciarej  protector,  were  the  two  firft  fteps  by  which 
"'  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  intended  to  mount  the  Throne. 
Each  had  its  fair  and  foul  fide.  In  the  firft  place,  after 
the  death  of  Edward  IV,  the  Queen  and  her  Relations 
having  no  right  to  feize  the  Government  of  the  Realm, 
it  could  not  be  thought  ftrange,  that  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
cejler fhould  ailume  near  the  King,  the  rank  to  which  he 
was  intitled  by  his  Birth.  But  his  fraud  and  violence  to 
the  Queen's  Relations,  gave  occafion  to  fufpeel,  he  had 
formed  deeper  defigns.  In  the  next  place,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  fee  the  King's  Uncle  Protector  of 
the  Realm.  But  at  the  fame  time,  his  affecting  to  ob- 
tain that  dignity,  without  vouchfafing  to  call  a  Parliament, 
and  his  cauiing  to  be  annexed  to  the  office  of  Proteclor  of 
the  Realm,  that  of  Protector  of  the  King,  which  mould 
have  been  feparated  from  it,  was  an  extraordinary  Pro- 
ceeding, which  might  have  raifed  juft  fufpicions.  And 
yet  the  confequence  was  not  perceived  till  it  was  too  late 
to  prevent  it.  But  for  fear  thefc  irregular  things  might 
open  People's  eyes,  the  Duke  took  care  to  conceal  himfelf 
under  the  vail  of  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  King  his 
Nephew's  interefts,  and  a  great  refpect  for  his  Perfon. 
silt  at  mi  As  foon  as  the  Duke  was  declared  Protector,  he  took 
the  Great  Seal  from  Archbifhop  Rotherham,  who  had 
given  him  a  very  plaufible  pretence,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  (4).  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  Lord  Llajlings  were  confirmed  in  their  places ;  but 
there  were  great  alterations  made  in  all  the  reft  of  the 
Pofts,  the  new  Proteclor  putting  in  his  own  creatures  in 
for  the  room  of  the  Queen's,  who  filled  them  before.  Tho' 
the  Lord  Hajliv.gs  was  not  trufted  with  the  fecret  of  his 
principal  defign,  he  did  not  defpair  of  gaining  him,  when 
his  affairs  were  more  advanced.  Befides,  Hajlings  was  a 
mortal  enemy  to  the  Queen  and  her  Family,  and  had  a 
great  intereft  in  London.  This  was  fuffkient  then,  for, 
without  knowing  it,  he  could   be  ferviceable  to  the  Pro- 
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tector  in  executing  his  projects,  which  it  was  not  yet  pro-    1485. 
per  to  difcover. 

To  proceeed  with  any  appearance  of  fuccefs  in  his  de-  Tie  p,oteHor 
fign,  it  was  necefTary  for  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  to  have mm"  •" 
the  young  Duke  of  York  in  his  power,  as    well    as  th6  t^"tbe 
King  his   Brother.     To  dethrone  or  murder  the  King,  D*ke  of 
would  have  been  to  no  purpofe,  fo  long  as  the  Duke  ofy°rk  fitm 
York  was  out  of  reach.     For  he  would  ftill  have   had   the'.','"^ 

Moot. 

fame  thing  to  act  over  again.  In  order  to  accomplifh 
this  Deiign,  he  moved  in  the  Council  whether  it  would 
not  be  requifite  to  get  the  Duke  of  York  out  of  the 
Queen's  hands,  and  place  him  with  the  King  his  Brother. 
He  made,  upon  this  occafion,  a  very  long  fpeech,  where- 
in, after  teftifying  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  Roval 
family,  and  confirming  what  he  faid  with  a  great  oath, 
he  difplayed  the  reafons  which  required  the  young  Prince's 
emoval  from  the  Queen.  The  firft  was,  "  That  the 
'  Queen's  flying  to  fanctuary  without  any  apparent  dan- 
'  ger  to  herfelf  or  family,  could  not  but  be  conftrued  as 
'  an  affront  to  the  Government.  In  the  fecond  place, 
'  her  fole  aim  muft  have  been  to  raife  difturbances  by 
'  making  the  people  believe  the  King  was  in  danger, 
'  fince  no  other  confequence  could  be  inferred  from  her 
'  conduct.  That  therefore  it  was  neceflary  to  undeceive 
'  the  people  by  procuring  the  Duke  of  York,  and  caufing 
'  him  to  be  educated  according  to  his  quality.  That 
'  the  more  viiible  the  Queen's  malice  was,  the  more  it 
'  fhould  be  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  effects.  That  it 
'  was  manifeft,  fhe  was  ftriving  to  form  in  the  Kingdom 
'  a  party  capable  of  fetting  her  at  the  head  of  affairs,  as 
'  fhe  was  in  the  late  Reign.  That  it  was  with  diffi- 
'  culty  and  by  great  chance,  that  they  were  freed  from 
'  the  imperious  rule  of  that  Princefs  and  her  Family  ; 
'  but  if  the  King  fhould  happen  to  die,  the  Realm  would 
'  be  again  plunged  into  the  fame  calamities,  fince  fhe  had 
'  the  lawful  Heir  in  her  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
'  it  was  necefTary  to  confider  what  Foreigners  would  fay 
'  when  they  heard,  that  whilftoneof  Edivardthe  fourth's 
'  Sons  was  crowned,  the  other  was  forced  to  keep  in 
'  fanctuary.  That  it  would  be  difhonorable  to  the  Go- 
'  vernment,  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  thus  braved  bv  a 
'  Woman,  who  had  attempted  to  caufe  the  King's 
'  Council  to  be  confidered  as  enemies  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
'  mily.  That  beiides,  the  King  being  young  and  want- 
'  ing  fome  diverfion,  he  could  not  have  a  more  agreeable 
'  companion  than  his  own  Brother,  and  there  was  no 
'  reafon  to  keep  them  afunder.  In  fine,  it  would  be  in- 
'  decent  to  proceed  to  the  Coronation,  in  the  abfence  of 
'  the  Duke  of  York ,  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  State,  who 
'  having  an  evident  right  to  be  prefent,  could  not  be  de- 
'  barred  of  it  without  Injuftice.  Upon  all  thefe  accounts, 
'  he  concluded  that  Deputies  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Queen, 
'  to  defire  her  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  King 
'  his  Brother.  He  added,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Car- 
'  dinal  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (5),  was  the  propereft 
'  perfon  for  this  deputation.  That  if,  notwithstanding 
'  all  the  Archbifhop's  arguments,  fhe  fhould  obftinately 
'  keep  the  young  Prince  with  her,  and  perfift  in  her 
'  groundlefs  fufpicions,  he  faw  no  reafon  why  the  Council 
'  fhould  not  take  him  away  by  force.  This  was  his 
'  opinion,  and  he  defired  every  member  oi  the  Council 
'  to  fpeak  his  own  with  freedom." 

The  Cardinal  readily  took  upon  him  to  go  and  ac-  The  Arch. 
quaint  the  Queen  with  the  Council's  pleafure,  but  by  no*;/"'5  °f 
means  approved  the  motion  of  violating  the  privilege  of/,  rtra  „ 
fanctuary.     He  faid,  the  Church  of  JVeJlminJler  was  con-  itt  %«». 
fecrated,  five  hundred    years  fince,  by  St.  Peter  himfelf,  "'j^"'^ 
who  defcended  from  Heaven  (6),  attended  by  multitudes  SaxBatry. 
of  Angels.     That   no  King  of  England  had  ever  dared  Moor. 
to  violate  that    Sanctuary ,    and  that  fuch   an   attempt 
would  certainly  draw  down  the  juft  vengeance  of  God 
upon  the  whole  Kingdom. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  replied  with  great  warmth  to  Bocking- 
this  part  of  the  Cardinal's  Speech.  He  ihewed  that  fanc-J^V*"" 
tuaries  were  intended  only  to  protect  fuch  as  had  reafon 
to  fear  oppreffion  and  violence,  and  not  to  countenance 
frivolous  and  malicious  fufpicions,  detrimental  to  the  King 
and  Kingdom.  After  many  fharp  reflections  againft  the 
Queen,  he  inlarged  upon  the  abufes  of  Sanctuaries,  particu- 
larly as  they  afforded  thofe  who  fled  thither  means  to  efcape. 
He  added,  tho'  the  Duke  of  York  was  neither  guilty  nor 
opprefTed,  there  was  room  to  fear  the  Queen  his  Mother 
would  carry  him  out  of  the  Kingdom,  which  might  one 
day  give  the  Queen  opportunity  to  invade  England,  by 
the  help  of  fome  foreign  Prince,  upon  frivolous  pretences, 
which  would  never  be  wanting.     In  fine,  after  alledging 


(1)  On  the  4th  of  May.     Moor,  p.  486. 

(2)  He  red:  bare-headed  before  him,  and  often  with  a  loud  Voice  faid  to  the  People,  Behold  your  Prince  and  Sovereign.      P>iJ. 
(-,}    Ar  the  B:hop's  Palace,  the  Duke  of  Ghcef.cr  did  the  King  homage,  and  invited  all  the  Nobility  to  do  the  fame.      Ibid, 

-•  Rujjil,  3,  wife  and  good  Man,  and  of  very  great  Experience  in  State- Affairs.     M.cr,  p.  486. 
T     .. .  Uourcbicr,  (6)  In  the  night.     See  Mar,  p.  487. 
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fundry  other  reafons,  he  agreed  with  tlie  Protector  to 
take  the  Duke  of  York  by  force  out  of  Sanctuary,  if  the 
Queen  rcfufed  to  deliver  him  freely.  This  matter  being 
taken  into  confideration,  the  opinion  of  the  Protector 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  prevailed,  notwithstanding 
the  oppofition  of  moft  of  the  Ecclcliafticks  there  pre- 
fent. 

The' Cardinal  being  come  to  the  Queen  (1),    ufed  all 
poffible  arguments  to  induce  her  to  comply,  and   to  per- 
fuadc  her    that  neither   the  King,     nor  herfelf,     nor  the 
Duke  of  York  were   in  danger.     lie  fpoke  with  the  grea- 
ter aflu ranee,  as  he  was  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
laid,   never  fufpecting  the  Duke  of  Glocefter  of  having  ill 
defigns.      For,  as  to   the  violence  ufed  to  the  Queen's  re- 
lations,  he  confidered    it   as  no  great   hurt.     Befides,    as 
he  was  ignorant  whether  they  were  innocent,  he  did  not 
think  it  any  great  injuftice  to  detain  them  fome  time  in 
Prifon,  in  order  to  prevent  their  difturbing  the  Kingdom 
by  their  immoderate  ambition.     But  all  his  eloquence  was 
not  capable  to   perfuade  the  Queen,  who  plainly   faw   in 
the    Duke    of  Glocefler's   conduct   too    much    reafon    to 
ftrcngthen  her  fears.     At  lad,  the  Cardinal  perceiving  his 
arguments  were  fruitlefs,  told  her,  that  the  Council,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  her  carrying  the  Prince  her  Son  out  of  the 
Kingdom,  had  refolved   to  take  him  by  force  out  of  his 
Sanctuary,  if  (he  obftinately   infilled  upon   keeping  him 
there.     The  Queen  hearing  thefe  menaces,    dwelt  upon 
the  privileges  of  Sanctuaries,  which  was  entirely  necdlefs, 
fince  fhe    fpoke  to  a  Prelate  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  of  the  fame.     At  length,  feeing  herfelf  preffed  to 
obey  the  Council's  order,  flie  freely  declared  to  the  Car- 
dinal the  real  caufe  of  her  fears.     She  told  him,  fhe  could 
not  help  fufpecting  the  Duke  of  Gloce/ler  of  having  defigns 
deftructive  to  the  Royal  Family,  which  he  could  not  ac- 
complifh without   having  both  the  Brothers  in  his  power  ; 
and  that  the   only  means  to  preferve  the  King,    was  to 
keep  the  Duke  of  York  out  of  their  Uncle's  reach.     The 
Cardinal  growing  warm  at  this  difcourfe,  replied,  fince 
{he  obftinately  terrified  herfelf  with  vain  and  groundlefs 
fufpicions,    he  would  fay  no  more  upon  that  head.     That 
being   only  the   Council's  deputy,  and   the  bufinefs  not 
concerning  him  in  particular,    he  would  prefs  her  no  far- 
ther, left  he  fhould  give  her  occafion  to  think  him  in  the 
plot  fhe  apprehended.     That  however,  he  faw  with  grief 
her  ill  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Council.     That  fhe 
mutt  believe  them  to  be  either   void  of  underftanding, 
not  to  perceive  what  fhe  fancied  fhe   faw  fo  plainly,  or 
elfe  fo  wicked  as  to  lend  their  affiftance  to  the  Duke  of 
Glocejier.     That  for  his  part,  he  believed  he  might  con- 
fidently affirm,    the  Duke  had  never  entertained   fuch  a 
thought ;  and  that  the  Council  would   be  very  forry  to 
fee  themfelves  taxed  with  treachery  or  extreme  impru- 
dence.    The  good  Cardinal,  to  remove  the  Queen's  fears, 
faid  nothing  but  what  he  really  thought,  becaufe  he    was 
not  in  the  Protector's  confidence.     Accordingly  the  Queen 
felt  herfelf  very  much   fhaken  by  the  afTurances  of  a  per- 
fon  of  his  character.     It  was  apparent,  that  if  the  Coun- 
cil   intended  to  deceive  her,  they  would  not  have  made 
him    their  inflrument ;    and  yet  fhe  could  not  lay  afide 
her  fears.     Mean  while,  fhe   faw  the  Cardinal   ready  to 
return,  and  herfelf  going  to  be  expofed  to  the  violence  of 
her  enemies,  and  obliged  to  do  by  force,  what  was  civilly 
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him  pofTeffion  of  certain  lands  in  Hcrefordflnre,    to  which 
he   laid   claim  (;).     H«    Hatred   had  even    pafTed  to  the 
King's  Pcrfon,  though   he  had  not  dared  to  fhew  it.     He 
had  joined  with   the  Duke  of  Glocejier,    to   deprive  the 
Queen  and  her  relations  of  the  Government  of  the  Realm, 
during  the    King's  Minority ;     but  it  is  not  believed,  his 
thoughts  had  gone  any  farther.     For  as  he  want  d  only  to 
preferve  or  incrcafc  his  credit,  a  Minority  feems  to  have 
been  more  for  his  purpofe  than  the  Government  of  a  grown 
King,  fuch  as  the  Duke  of  Glocejier.     However,    as  he 
was  a  Man   of  ill  principles,    it   was  not  difficult  for  the 
Protector  to  ingage  him  in  his  plot,    by  the  hopes  of  a 
reward.     It  is  faid,  he  promifed  not  on  1 1  to  procur    llin. 
the  Lands  he  delired,    but   alio   to  give   him  part  of  the'w'5  b'm' 
late  King's  Wardrobe,     to  furnifh  his   home   in   a  (lately  ' 
manner,  and  fecure  to  his  Heirs  the  Office  of  High-Con- 
ftable,    of  which   he  was  in  pofleffion  (6J.     Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  fo  ingaged   in  the  project, 
to  fct  the  Protector  on  the  Throne,  that  from  them 
ward  he  appeared  no  lels  eager  than  the  Protector   bimfelf 
to  accomplifh  it.     The  thing  being  refolved,  the  queltion 
was  only  how  to  put  it  in  execution. 

From  that  time  the  conferences  between  the  Duke  of  fi'>,v /'*"' 
Glocejier  and  his  trutty  friends  became  more  frequent  than /,J''"'" 
before.  They  debated  the  principal  difficulties  that  might 
occur  in  the  execution  of  the  defign,  and  the  means  to 
furmount  or  prevent  them.  In  fhort,  they  came  to  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  confidered  as  the  Plan 
whereon  they  were  gradually  to  proceed.  Firlt,  As  the 
flrongefl  Oppofition  was  probably  to  be  expected  from  the 
Queen,  it  was  refolved  to  difpatch  the  Prifoners  at  Pont- 
frail,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Royal  Family  of  their  chiefeft 
fupport.  The  Lord  Hajlings,  to  whom  this  delign  was 
imparted,  readily  gave  his  confent,  though  he  knew  not 
the  Protector's  real  motive  to  put  thefe  Lords  to  death. 
2.  It  was  agreed  to  endeavour  to  ingage  in  the  plot  the 
propereft  perfons  to  accomplifh  it,  that  is  in  other  words, 
Villains  capable  of  any  undertaking,  without  regard  to 
honour,  juilice,  or  confeience.  3 .  It  was  judged  necef- 
fary  to  find  fome  foundation  to  fupport  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
cejier* pretenfions,  that  the  people  might  be  amufed  with 
fome  appearance  of  reafon.  4.  As  it  was  no  lefs  requifite 
to  keep  the  Plot  fecret  till  matters  were  ripe  for  execution, 
it  was  refolved  flill  to  fhew  publickly  a  fettled  defign  to 
caufe  the  King  to  be  crowned,  till  it  was  no  longer  necef- 
fary  to  diffemble.  5.  Laflly,  It  was  agreed,  that  the 
Lord  Hajlings  fhould  either  be  gained  or  difpatched  out  of 
the  way.  One  of  the  two  feemed  abfolutely  necefTary, 
confidering  his  great  Interelt  with  the  People  of  London. 

This  Plan  being  laid  the  Protector  writ  to  Sir  Richard  Order,  to  k- 
Ratcliff  Governor  of  Pont  frail  and  his  Creature,    to  be-tJi,lK    , 

1-1  J  •  I        1        e\  xii  rrijinert  at 

head,  on  a  day  appointed,  the  four  Lords  that  were  under  Poncfiaa. 
his  cuftody. 

After  that  he  applied   himfelf   particularly    to  gain  Sir  rbJ*r£a''T 
Edmund  Shaw,  then  Mayor  of  London,    and  fucceeded  to^Jcatcft*. 
his  wifh.     The  Mayor  ingaged   in  the   plot  his  Brother  Moor. 
John  Shaw  a  famous  Preacher,  and  one  Pinker,  Monk  and 
Provincial    of  the  Augufine   Fryers,    who    were    much 
efleemed  by  the  people.     To  thefe  the  Protector  joined  one 
Catesby,    a  particular  friend  and  confident  of  the  Lord 
Hajlings. 

By  means  of  thefe  men  the  Protector's  fecret    Council  *  R'fyf  " 


</?-5W    delired.     So,    fuddenly  refolving  to  give  up   the  young     refolved  to  fpread  among   the  people  the   reafons  which-^j  ttt 
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d  ■      ■  rt  up 
the  Duke  of 


Prince,  (lie  caught  him  in  her  arms,  tenderly  took  her 
leave  of  him,  and  with  a  fhower  of  tears  delivered  him 
to  the  Cardinal,  who  brought  him  to  the  Protector.  As 
foon  as  he  faw  his  young  Nephew,  he  ran  to  him  with 
open  arms  (2),  to  embrace  him  and  give  him  marks  of  a 
feigned  affection,  telling  him,  he  would  always  be  to  him 
inltead  of  a  Father.  Then,  he  carried  him  to  the  King, 
who,  without  knowing  how  he  came  there,  was  over- 
joyed at  his  company.  A  few  days  after,  the  Protector 
found  feme  excufeto  convey  them  both  to  the  Tower  (3), 
£raCdin" whereas  before  they  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  City  at 
theTower.     the  Bifhop's  Palace  (4). 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  hitherto  the  Duke  of  Glo- 
cejier had  not  communicated  his  moft  fecret  thoughts  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  imparted  them  to  him  till 
after  he  had  the  two  Princes  in  his  power.  Buckingham 
mortally  hated  the  Queen  and  her  Family,  becaufe  it  was 
fhrouffh    their  means  that  the  late    King  refufed   to  give 


(1)   Attended  by  fever;;!  Lords  of  the  Council;  the  Duke  of  Gl'.cejter,  and  the  reft  of  the  Council 
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might  ftrengthen  his  pretenfions.  This  feemed  very  diffi- i^ii'magif 
cult,  fince  there  were  three  Princes  and  fix  PrinceiTes  be.-  Ed»ard  1V 
fore  him,  namely,  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York  his  Bro-  Moor? 
ther,  Edward  the  Fourth's  five  Daughters,  the  Earl  of 
IVarwick  Son  to  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Margaret 
his  Sifter.  One  fingle  expedient  feemed  proper  and  fuffi- 
cient  to  deftroy  the  rights  of  thefe  Princes  and  PrinceiTes  ; 
which  was,  to  intimate  that  Edward  IV's  Children  were 
all  Baftards,  and  Edward  himfelf  and  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence his  Brother  not  Sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  York.  To 
exclude  Edward's  Children,  it  was  refolved  to  urge  the 
validity  of  his  preterjded  Marriage-contract  with  Elizabeth 
Lucy  before  he  efpoufed  Elizabeth  Woodvile,  from  whence 
it  followed,  that  the  Children  by  the  lad  Marriage  were 
illegitimate.  This  pretenfion  was  to  be  proved  by  the 
Duchefs  of  York's  teiiimony,  who  had  ufed  that  Argument 
to  hinder  the  King  her  Son  from  marrying  Sir  Richard 
Woodvile's  Daughter.     Philip  de  Commincs  fays,    the  Bi-  RmJri  "P* 

•var.ced  by 
remaining  all  the  while  in  the  Sur-Cbambcr  to  expect  the  rnmminffli 


vas  brought  to  him 
M  '-> ,  p.  491. 


1  the  Star-Cbamber.     The  Duke  took  him  up  into  his  Arms,  and  kitted  him,  faying,  N*w  •welcome,  my  Lrsrd,  w:tb  ail  my 


(2)  He 
very  heart. 

(3)  V.  Mch  was  the  ufual  Place  from  whence  the  folcmnity  of  the  Coronation  began;  for  he  Mill  feigned  to  be  making  preparations  for  Edward's  Coronation. 
A!  or,  ib  d       Hull,  ful.  13. 

(4)  Which  was  near  St.iW's. 

(5)  It  was  no  lefs  than  half  the  Earldom  of  Hereford,    and  the  Lands  belonging  to  it,  (which  were  then  in  the  Crown.)     He  claimed  them,  as  being  de- 
fcended  from  Ann  D.iuphter  of  Thomas  of  Woodjlxk,  who  had  married  Eleanor,  one  of  the  youngeft  Daughters  and  Co-heirefles  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  Earl  of 

Dugdale's  Baron.   Vol.  I.  p.  163,   16S.      And  ' 


]1  reford.     See  , 


ad   married  Eleanor 
nd  below  in  the  beginning  of  Richard  Ill's 


Reign. 


(6)  It  appears  from  Rymer  that  he  was  not.     For  that  Office  was,  November  J+,  1482,  given  iu  eomrnitlion   t*  Sir  hTlUiam  Pirn,  Sir  Jur.-.i  Harsngtie. 
Sir  James  Tyrrtl,  and  tour  other  perfons.     Tom.  XII.  p.  169. 
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fhop  of  /?[,/A  and  Wells  then  affirmed  that  he  married 
Edward  IV  to  a  Lady  called  Eleanor  Talbot,  before  he 
efpeufed  tlie  Queen  ;  that  it  was  done  without  witnefs, 
and  the  King  had  ftrictly  charged  him  never  to  men- 
tion it  to  any  perfon  whatever.  But  we  do  not  find  in 
the  Englijh  Hiftorians,  that  the  Duke  of  Glocejlcr,  at  the 
time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  made  ufe  of  this  reafon,  which 
however  would  have  been  more  plaufible  than  that  taken 
from  Edward's  Marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy.  For,  Ed- 
ward had  taken  precautions  with  regard  to  this  laft,  as 
obferved  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  Reign,  whereas  the  firft 
had  been  unanfwerable,  being  fupported  by  the  evidence 
of  the  very  Bifhop  that  pretended  to  officiate.  It  is  there- 
fore unlikely  the  Duke  of  Glocejlcr  fhould  neglect  fo  great 
an  advantage.  But  it  may  very  well  be  that  Philip  de 
(  'ommines  was  wrong  informed,  or  at  leaft  miftaken  in 
the  name  of  the  King's  Miftrefs. 

Mean  while,  as  it  was  not  eafy  to  prove  Edward's  pre- 
tended Marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy;  and  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Bifliops  had  declared  there  was  no  mutual  Con- 
tract, the  Protector's  Council  judged  that  the  other  point 
fhould  be  chiefly  infilled  upon,  namely,  that  Edward  IV 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  were  not  Sons  of  the  late  Duke 
of  York.  Thereby  were  excluded,  at  once,  the  poflerity 
of  thefe  two  Princes,  and  then  the  Duke  of  G/oee/ler  was 
next  Heir.  To  fupport  this  affertion,  it  was  refolved  to 
plead  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  own  teftimony,  who,  as  was 
pretended,  maintained  that  Edward  IV  was  illegitimate. 
Moreover,  fome  of  the  late  Duke  of  York's  Servants  were 
already  fuborned,  who  took  care  to  fpread  divers  reports 
which  confirmed  what  was  intended  to  be  intimated  to 
the  people.  They  gave  out,  that  the  Duchefs  of  York  had 
taken  to  her  bed  certain  perfons  perfectly  refembling  Ed- 
ward IV  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Ghcejler  alone  was  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

As  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  Sifter,  another  way 
was  ul'ed  to  exclude  them,  namely,  the  Attainder  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  their  Father,  which,  as  they  pretended, 
rendered  them  incapable  of  inheriting  at  all.  Thus,  the 
Duke  of  Glocejlcr  did  not  fcruple  to  accufe  his  own  Mo- 
ther oi  Adultery.  But  this  was  one  of  the  leaft  crimes 
which  cleared  his  way  to  the  Throne,  fo  blinded  was  he 
by  his  ambition. 

Every  tiling  being  thus  prepared,  the  Protector  feigned 
to  haften  the  King's  Coronation.  P'or  that  purpofe  he 
appointed  a  particular  Council,  which  was  to  meet  every 
day  (i),  and  regulate  the  preparations.  He  took  care  to 
compoie  this  Council  of  fuch  Lords  as  were  raoft  attached 
to  Edward  IV's  family,  among  whom  the  two  Archbi- 
fhops,  the  Bifhop  of  Ely  (z),  the  Lord  Ha/tings,  and  the 
Lord  Stanley  were  the  principal.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
had  another  Council  confuting  of  his  Creatures,  which  alio 
met  regularly  (3),  but  whole  confultations  were  only  how 
to  defer  the  Coronation,  and  place  the  Protector  on  the 
Throne. 

The  Lords  appointed  to  haften  the  preparations  for  the 
Coronation,  quickly  perceived  all  their  orders  were  re- 
tarded by  obftacles  from  another  quarter.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  fomething  furprized,  that  the  Protector 
feldqm  fullered  the  King  to  be  feen  ;  that  the  young 
Prince  had  but  very  few  Attendants,  whilft  the  Protector's 
houle  was  full  of  unneceflary  people,  and  a  crowd  of 
Courtiers,  who  were  always  well  received  and  carefTed. 
Thefe  tilings  joined  to  the  affected  delays  of  the  Corona- 
tion,  began  to  breed  fufpicion  in  thofe  who  were  really 
friends  to  the  King's  Perfon.  The  Lord  Stanley,  a  Mail 
of  deep  penetration,  was  the  firft  to  difcover  his  fears  of 
the  Protector's  ill  defigns.  He  freely  fpoke  his  mind  to 
his  Fellow-Counfellors,  and  declared,  he  did  not  like  the 
Duke  of  Glocejler's  proceedings :  That  the  other  Council 
which  fo  frequently  met,  and  whofe  refolves  could  not  be 
known,  was  to  him  very  fufpicious.  That  therefore  it 
was  his  opinion,  they  fhould  think  betimes  of  means  to 
prevent  the  mifchiefs  which  might  happen.  This  advice 
was  prudent ;  but  the  Lord  Hajlings,  ftill  prepoiTeiTed  that 
the  Protector  thought  only  of  humbling  the  Queen's  Party, 
removed  all  thefe  fufpicions.  He  affirmed  there  was  no 
danger  from  the  other  Council,  and  he  would  pawn  his 
Life,  that  if  any  thing  were  tranfacled  there  detrimental 
to  the  King  and  the  State,  he  fhould  be  inftantly  inform- 
ed of  it  by  one  of  the  members  who  was  entirely  devoted 
to  him.  He  meant  Catesby  his  friend  and  confident  (4). 
But  he  did  not  know  that  Catesby  betrayed  him,  and  was 
therefore  truftcd  by  the  Duke  of  G/oce/ler.  So,  Stanley 
and  the  other  Lords  of  the  fame  party  preferring  the  Lord 
Haftings's  aliurances  to  their  own  judgment,  took  no  mea- 


(1)   A:  B,.\n.!r,fs  Caflle.      Moor,  p.  491.- 


fures  to  flop  the  Protector's  progrefs,  which  they  might    148-?. 
eafily  have  done,  had  they  endeavoured  it  in  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Ghcejler,  knowing  what  ZTbtPmccJor 
firm  friend  the  Lord  Ha/lings  was  to  the  King,  thought  '"'•"  Haft- 
it  time  to  execute  the  project  he  had  formed  concerning1",^  ,'„:;<> 
him,  that  i«,  to  engage  him  in  the  plot,  or  deltroy  him.  tl*  King. 
To  that  end,  he  ordered  Catesby  to  found  him,  but  with  all  M  >°& 
the  caution  imaginable,  for  fear  of  difcovcring  the  delign 
before  he  was  fure  to  be  gained.  Catesby  having  put  the 
Lord  Hajlings  upon  difcourfing  of  State  affairs,  told  him, 
People  talked  very  much  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejler's  title 
to  the  Crown  preferably  to  Edward  IV's  Children,  and 
many  were  perluaded  this  title  was  not  groundlcfs.  That 
it  was  openly  laid,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  the  reaibns  al- 
ledged  in  his  favour  were  good,  fince  it  would  be  more 
advantagious  to  the  Nation  to  be  governed  bv  a  Man, 
than  by  a  Child.  That,  for  his  part,  he  had  not  yet 
examined  the  matter,  and  fhould  be  glad  firft  to  know 
his  opinion.  Hajlings  not  fufpecting  his  friend,  difclofed 
all  his  thoughts,  and  imparted  to  him  the  Lord  Stanley's 
fufpicions  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejlcr.  He  added,  for  his 
part,  he  had  rather  fee  the  ruin  and  deftruction  of  the 
Protector,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  than  the  late 
King's  Children  deprived  of  their  Ritrht.  That  if  he  per- 
ceived any  plot  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejlcr,  he  would 
employ  his  Credit,  his  Eftate,  and  his  very  Life,  to  pre- 
vent its  fucceeding.  This  reply  was  immediately  carried 
to  the  Protector,  by  the  treacherous  Catesby,  with  many 
aggravations,  to  haften  the  Lord  Hajlings's  deftruction, 
for  fear  he  fhould  one  day  difcover  his  treachery. 

The  Duke  having  thus  founded  the  Lord  Hajlings,  was  Haftinrs'j 
greatly  embarafied.     He  paffionately  defired  to  g-ain   that  iuuh  "- 


1  !-<,J. 

Moor. 


Lord,  knowing  how  ferviccable  he  could  be  to  him.  But 
for  that  very  reafon  he  could  not  help  fearing  him,  if  he  ' 
perfifted  in  his  attachment  to  the  King.  To  free  himfelf 
from  this  uneafinefs,  he  ordered  Catesby  to  found  him  once 
more.  Catesby  fpeaking  a  little  too  plainly  in  his  fecond 
Converfation  with  Hajlings,  and  not  doubting  that  his 
treachery  was  known,  told  the  Protector,  that  not  only 
he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  that  quarter,  but  moreover 
was  to  expect  to  find  in  Hajlings  a  profefl'ed  enemy. 
Whereupon  the  Protector  refolved  to  difpatch  him,  look- 
ing upon  him  now  as  his  real  adverfary. 

This  refolution  being  taken,  he  called  a  Council  at  the  l***  '■ 
Toivcr  (5) ,  under  colour  of  finifhing  the  aftair.s  of  the',',";- " 
King's  Coronation.     He  came  himfelf  at  nine  a  clock  in  Moot. 
the  Morning,  with  a  chearful  Countenance,  courteoufly 
faluting  all  the  Lords,  as  if  he  had  nothing  in  his  mind, 
that  gave  him  the  leaft  uneafinefs.     After  that,  he  went 
out,  and  defired   the  Lords  of  the  Council    to  continue 
their  deliberations  in  his  abfence. 

About  an  hour  after,  he  returned  with  an  angrv  Coun- 
tenance, knitting  his  Brows,  biting  his  Lips,  and  ihewing 
all  pofible  figns  of  the  perturbation  of  his  mind.  Re- 
maining fome  time  without  fpeaking,  he  broke  filence 
with  thefe  words  :  My  Lords,  what  punijhment  do  they 
chjerve  who  'have  plotted  againjl  my  Life  ?  The  Lords 
not  immediately  anfwering,  the  Lord  Hajlings  replied, 
Whoever  zuas  guilty  of  fuch  a  Crime  ought  to  be  punijhed 
as  a  Traitor.  It  is,  anfwered  the  Duke,  that  SorccreJ's  my 
Sijler-in-laiv,  with  her  Accomplices.  Thefe  words  aftonifh- 
ed  many  of  the  Council  who  favoured  the  Queen,  being- 
afraid  this  Accufation  concerned  them.  But  the  Lord 
Hajlings  was  far  from  any  fuch  fear.  All  knew  he 
was  (worn  Enemy  to  the  Queen,  and  confequently  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  his  joining  with  her  in  fuch  a  defign. 
Befide?,  he  had  lately  approved  &f  the  order  fent  to  Pont- 
frail,  to  behead  the  Lords  Prifoners,  who  were  to  be  ex- 
ecuted that  very  day.  After  a  fhort  paule,  the  Protector, 
unbuttoning  his  left  fleeye,  fhewed  the  Council  his  arm, 
dried  and  withered,  faying,  with  extreme  emotion,  See 
ivhat  that  Sorccrefs,  and  Shore";  Wife  have  done  by  their 
Witchcrafts.  They  have  reduced  my  arm  as  you  fee,  and 
my  whole  body  would  foon  have  been  the  fame,  if  by  God's 
Mercy  their  infamous  plot  had  not  been  difcovercd.  Thefe 
words  caufed  a  greater  furprize  than  the  former,  the  whole- 
Council  knowing  the  Duke's  arm  had  long  been  in  that 
condition.  Befides,  if  the  Queen  had  framed  fuch  a  pro- 
ject, 'Jane  Shore  would  have  been  the  laft  perfon  (lie 
would  have  imparted  it  to,  fince  of  all  Women  flic  moll 
hated  her.  The  Lord  Hajlings,  who  fince  Edward's 
death  had  kept  Jane  Shore,  perceiving  (he  was  involved 
in  the  Accufation,  could  not  forbear  to  fhew  how  much 
he  doubted  her  being  guilty,  by  faying,  If  tl.vy  had  com- 
mitted fuch  a  Crime,  they  deferved  to  be  punijhed.  Then 
the  Protector  railing  his  voice,  What,  lays  he,  dojl  thou 


5,  for  creating   Knight;  at   the  King's  Coronation, 


In  the   mean  time,  Orders  were  ilTncd  out,   on  Ju 
inch  was  fixed  to  the  ;id  of  June.     Rymfr's  Fx.t.  Tom.  XII.  p.  iSc,. 
(-)  JebnMorUn.  (3)  At  Crosby's  Place,  in  Bijbipfgate  Ward.     It  was  t lie  Protector's  Manfion-houfe.     Mar,  p.  491. 

■  rdCattsby  was  a  Lawyer,  who  lud,  through  the  Lord  Bdfiings's  means,  keen  put  into  a  fl-"*-.-  of  canfi&tablc  Tioft  in  the  C   ir.c.es  of  Leictjkr 


-,  «here  this  Lord's  fewer  and  Intereft  lay.     Mar,  p,  491 
(Si  Un   'J'"'  13-     Moor,   p.  493, 


anfivtr 
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1483.     anfwer  me  with  Ifs  and  Atids,  as  if  I  forged  this  Accufa-     that  Lord's  death.     This  bred  a  fufpicion  that  it  was    1485, 
tion  ?    I  tell  thee  they  have  conspired  my  death,    and  thou     ready  prepared  (4)  in  order  to  be  publifhed   immediately 


thy  fclf  art  aceejfary  to  the  Crime .  As  he  ended  thefe 
words,  he  {truck  the  Table  twice  with  his  FHt,  and  im- 
mediately the  room  was  filled  with  armed  Men.  As  foon 
as  they  were  in,  the  Protector  turning  to  the  Lord  Hajl- 
ings, i'aid  to  him,  /  arrjl  thee  for  Higb-Treafon.  Who, 
Me,  my  Lord,  anfwered  Hajlings  ?  Yes,  Thee,  Traitor, 
replied  the  Protector.  At  the  fame  time  he  delivered  him 
to  the  Cullody  of  the  Soldiers.  During  the  buttle,  one  of 
the  Soldiers  would  have  cleft  the  Lord  Stanley's  skull  with 
a  Battle-ax.  But  he  avoided  part  of  the  blow  by  finking 
-/'.,'/  /'under  theTable;  however,  he  was  dangeroufly  wounded. 
^™k'  ''"''Probably,  the  Soldier  had  orders  to  kill  him  as  it  were  by 
i;iy.  ''  chance,  under  pretence  he  would  have  defended  the  Lord 
Hajlings.  It  is  not  hard  to  guefs,  why  the  Protector  de- 
hied  to  be  rid  of  him.  Be  this  as  it  will,  having  milled 
his  aim,  Stanley  was  arretted  with  the  Archbifhop  of  York, 
and  the  Biihop  of  Ely,  it  being  t lie  Protector's  Intcrefl  to 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  hurt  him,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  zcaloufly  affected  to  the  young  King.  As  for  the  Lord 
Hajlings,  he  would  fcarce  give  him  time  to  make  a  fhort 
Confeflion  to  the  next  Prieft  that  came,  fwearing,  he 
would  not  dine  till  his  head  was  Jlruck  off.  Accordingly, 
tie  was  beheaded  upon  a  log  which  was  found  on  the  Green 
before  the  Tower  Chapel,  the  time  fixed  by  the  Protector 
being  too  fhort  to  erect  a  Scaffold.  Hiitorians  inlarge  upon 
fundry  prefages  he  had  of  his  death.     But  though  fuch 


Accordingly,  it  produced  but  little 


Stanley  is 
TO     »dtd, 

and  artrjh-d 

with  the 


Moor. 


alter  the  execution. 
effect  (0. 

As  fane  Shore  was  accufed  of  being  an  accomplice  of  Moor. 
the  Lord  Hajlings,  the  Protector  was  obliged  to  proceed 
againlt  her.  So,  giving  orders  (6)  to  arreft  her,  he  com- 
manded her  to  be  brought  to  the  Tower,  where  the  was 
examined  before  the  Council.  The  Duke  of  Glocejler  ac- 
cufed her  himfelf  of  intending,  by  her  forceries,  to  watte 
his  flcfh  by  degrees,  and  confpiring  with  the  Lord 
Hajlings  to  afTaflinate  him.  But,  betides  that  he  could 
allcdge  nothing  in  proof  of  thefe  accufations,  (he  made 
fo  good  a  defence,  that  the  Council  could  find  no  reafon 
to  condemn  her.  However,  as  the  Protector  was  unwil- 
ling the  fhould  efcape  without  punifhmeiit,  the  was  filed 
for  incontinency,  as  being  guilty  of  leaving  her  Husband, 
and  living  with  other  men.  Thefe  were  facts  the 
not  deny,  fince  the  whole  Court  was  witnefs,  Che  had 
been  kept  by  the  late  King,  and  afterwards  bv  the  Lord 
Hajlings.  Whereupon  the  was  delivered  over  to  the  1 
Bithop  of  London,  and  condemned  by  the  Kcclefiaflii  il 
Court  to  do  open  penance  in  St.  Paul's  Church  in  a  whi  1 
Sheet,  with  a  Wax-Taper  in  her  hand,  before  all  the 
people  (7). 

The  late  executions  at  London  and  Pontfrat!  without 
any  form  of  procefs,    the  imprifonment  of  the  Art  hbi 


fhop  of  York,    the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  and  the  Lord  Stanley, 


kind  of  remarks  may  have  their  ufe,    when  the  Pads  are     left   no  room  to  quettion  the  Duke  of  Ghee/let's  del 

Hitherto,  he  had  given  fome  colour  to  his  conduit;  but 
after  thefe  violent  proceedings  there  was  no  way  to  hide 
his  intentions.  Every  one  faid  to  himfelf,  thefe  unjult 
doings  could  not  but  end  in  the  King's  deftructiuii.  But 
people  durft  not  tell  their  thoughts  to  one  another,  fuch 
a  terror  was  there  every  where  fpread.  They  who  could 
have  taken  meafures  to  oppofe  the  Protector's  defifrns  were 
dead  or  in  prifon,  and  if  there  were  any  left  capable  to 
make  him  uneafy,  the  example  of  thofe  who  had  been 
treated  with  fo  much  barbarity,  was  fufficient  to  caufe 
Mayor  being  come  to  the  Tower,  the  Protector  told  him,  them  to  act  with  circumfpection.  They  plainly  faw  the 
the  Lord  Hajlings,  and  fome  others  had  confpired  to  take  imminent  danger,  if  they  did  but  fcem  to  perceive  what 
away  his  Life,    and  he  had   no  Intelligence  of  the   plot     was  plotting. 

till  ten  a  clock  that  Morning.  That  the  fact  being  fully  Fear  and  confternation  having  thus  feized  the  great 
proved,  the  King  and  Council  had  thought  neceffary  to  men,  the  Protector  and  the  Dulfe  of  Buckingham  thought 
execute  him  immediately,  by  reafon  they  were  informed,  the  advantage  fhould  be  taken,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
a  great  number  of  people  were  all  ready  to  rife  in  his  fa-  difcover  their  dcfigns(8).  There  remained  but  one  dif- 
vour.  That  this  Confpiracy  had  put  his  perfon  in  ex-  ficulty,  and  that  was  to  get  the  Londoners  to  approve-  of 
treme  danger,  and  forced  him  to  harnefs  himfelf  in  old  the  intended  change.  This  was  no  eafy  matter.  Indeed, 
rutty  Armour,  for  his  defence.  That,  he  had  fent  for  him  private  perfons  may  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  corrupted,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  truth,  that  he  might,    when  he  ac-     if  any  are  too   obltinate,     they  may  be  difpatched  as  the 


ThtPrifamvery   certain,     I  fhall  pafs  them  over   in  filcncc(i).     It 
t^xeaZd  fuffices  t0  °bl"crve  only,  that   the  Lord   Hajlings  died  the 
'  fame  day  and  hour  that  the  Pontfracl  Prifoners  (2)  were 
executed,  to  whofe  death  he  greatly  contributed. 
The  protestor      The  Lord  Hajlings  being  dead,  the  Protector  judged  it 
'ZbMwfi  neceffary  to  palliate  fo  hafty  and  illegal  an  execution,  for 
dintbytbt    tear  the  Londoners  fhould    take  fire  upon   hearing  it  (3), 
Mayor  of     anJ  for  that  purpofe,    fent  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Al- 
Moor."'       uermen.     In  the  mean  while,  he  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham put  on    two  old  rutty   Coats  of  Armour.      The 


quainted  the  Londoners  with  this  fudden  execution,  take 
care  to  appeafe  or  prevent  the  Commotions,  which  ill- 
affected  People  might  raife  in  the  City.  The  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  eafily  perceived,  the  Protector  did  not  tell  them 
the  whole  truth,  but  not  daring  to  exprefs  their  doubt, 
they  withdrew,  alluring  him  his  orders  fhould  be  obeyed. 
Pnctammhn  What  the  Protector  had  faid  to  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
.men,  was  only  to  prepare  the  people  to  receive  a  Pro- 
clamation, publifhed  in  the  City  two  hours  after  the 
death  of  the  Lord  Hajlings.  The  King,  in  whofe  name 
it  was  publifhed,    was  made    to  fay  in  it,    "  That   the 


jubjefl, 

Moor. 


Lord  Hajlings  had  been  ferved.     But  the  thing  is  to  per- 
fuade  a  whole  Nation,  they  ought  to  approve  of  manifeft 
acts  of  injuflice,    wherein   they  themfelves  are  not  con- 
cerned.    There  are  but  two  ways  to  fucceed.     Thefirit 
is  to  oblige  them  through  fear,    to  feign   to  believe  what 
they  do  not  believe  ;     the  other,    to  gain  thofe  in  whom 
they  put  any  confidence,    that  they  may   by  degrees   be 
brought   to  what  is  defired.     After  feveral  confultations, 
the  Protector  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  rcfolved  to  ufe 
thefe  two  means,   the  firft  whereof  had  already  begun  to 
have  a  very  great  effect.     For  the  fecond,    they  agreed,  H,  ■ 
Lord  Hajlings  had  confpired    to  feize  his  perlon,     in     that,  by  emiffaries,  it  fhould  be  continued  more  than  cvtv".' 
order  to   govern  the  Kingdom  as  he  pleafed,    and  to     to  be  fpread  among  the  people,  that  Edward  the  fourth5 
kill  the  Protector  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.     That     Children  were  illegitimate,    and  their  Father  himfelf  and  Moor. 

the  Duke  of  Clarence  hjs  Brother  were  not  the  Duke  of 
York's  Sons.  Ttiat  thefe  rumours  mould  be  fupportcd  bv 
a  Sermon  of  Dr.  Shaiv,  whofe  eloquence  was  applauded 
by  the  whole  City. 

Thefe  meafures  being  taken,  the  Doctor  mounted   the  Shaw V  Str* 
Pulpit  one  Sunday  morning  at  Paul's-Crefs,  and  preached  ";;"  " 
upon  thefe  words,  Bajlard  Slips Jhall  take  no  deep  Root  (9).  Plul's  C""i■ 
He  began  with  (hewing  the  Bleffings  God  ufually  bellow- 
ed on  the  fruits  of  the  marriage-bed,    and  the  calamities 
which  on  the  contrary  fell  upon  the  Children  born  out  of 
wedlock.     He  did  not  want  examples  of  both,  as  well  in 
Jacred  as  prcphane  Hittory.     Then  he    inlarged    on  the 
noble  qualities  ot  the  Duke  of  York,  flain  in  the  Battle  of 


to  prevent  this  defign,  he  was  forced,  by  advice  of  his 
'  Council,  to  caufe  the  criminal  to  be  immediately  pu- 
"  nifhed,  and  that  never  man  more  deferved  to  die. 
"  That  it  was  he  that  perfuaded  the  late  King  to  do  fo 
"  many  things  contrary  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
"  people.  That  he  had  endeavoured  to  debauch  him  by 
"  his  pciTuafions  and  example,  and  had  lain  the  night 
"  before  with  Shore's  Wife,  the  accomplice  of  all  his 
"  crime*,  and  particularly  of  that  for  which  he  was  exe- 
"  cuted."  There  were  feveral  other  things  in  the  Pro- 
clamation, tending  to  leflen  the  people's  affection  and 
compaffion  for  the  Lord  Hajlings,  and  to  fhew  that  his 
death  was  a  judgment  upon  him.     It  was  obferved,  that 


the  Proclamation  was  elegantly  compofed,  and  fairly  wri-     Wakefield,  and  thewed  how  happy  the  Englijli  would  be 
ten  on  Parchment,    though    publifhed  fo  very  foon  after     to  have   a  Sovereign  of  the    race  of  that   great  Prince. 


(1)  The  Prefages  Hiftorians  dwell  upon  were,  a  remarkable  Dream  of  the  Lord  Statiiey\  who  dreamed,  that  a  xvild  Eoar  with  his  Tufhcs,  had  wounded 
his  and  the  Lord  Hjftings's  head,  and  therefore  advifed  him  to  fiy  from  danger ;  the  Solicitations  of  his  Concubine  Jane  .\bsre,  that  very  morning  not  to  go 
to  the  Council,  nor  to  truft  the  wild  Boar  ;  the  often  (tumbling  of  his  Hone  as  he  was  riding  to  the  Tower,  and  fome  othj-  like  obfervations.  He  was  aner- 
wards  buried  at  It'^ndfor,  near  King  Edward's  Tomb.     Moor,  r>.  +9+. 

(2)  Anthony  Earl  of  Rivers,  Richard  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Vauttban,  and  Sir  Richard Hawjh,     See  above,  p.  631. 

(3)  The  Lord  Hajlings  was  in  great  efteem  with  King  Edivard's  Friends,  as  bein^  well-afteciled  to  his  Family,  and  in  no  fmall  favour  with  the  People, 
being  reckoned  a  lover  of  the  common  Good.     AUor,  p.  495. 

(4)  By  Catcfty.     Moor,  p.  495.  (5)  People  jetted  and  faid,  it  was  tvrit  by  the  Spirit  of  Pi  fbety.     Idem,  p.  496. 

(6)  To  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  to  apprehend  her  Perfon,  and  feiz£  her  Goods,  which  were  \a!ued  st  between  two  and  three  thoufand  M 

(7)  Which  (he  accordingly  did  the  next  Sunday  Morning,  after  this  manner:  She  was  brought,  clothed  in  a  white  Sheet,  by  way  oi  IV  refiiun,  with  the 
Ctofs  carried  before  her,  and  a  Wax  Tafer  in  her  hand,  to  St.  Faul's  Church,  from  the  Bifhop's  Palace  adjoining.  In  all  this  Action  fhe  behaved  with  fo 
much  modefty  and  decency,  that  fuch  as  refpecited  her  Beauty  more  than  her  fault,  never  were  in  greater  admiration  of  her,  than  new.     Ibid. 

(8)  In  the  mean  time,  he  iliued  cut  a  Proclamation,  imputing,  That  the  Kind's  Coronation,  tt»  divers  great  and  utjent  dales,  fhouid  be  dcJcned  to  ths 
2d  of  November.     Moor.      Half,  fol.  I ; . 

(9)  Wifdom  of  Solomon  iv, 

From 


636 
1483. 
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From  thence  he  took  occafion  to  remark,  that  it  was  to 
be  feared,  the  Reign  of  Edward  V  would  be  fatal  to 
England,  fince  he  was  born  of  an  illegitimate  marriage. 
Moreover,  that  neither  Edward  IV  nor  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence  were  Sons  of  the  great  Duke  of  York,  as  was 
certainly  known  from  officers  of  his  houfhold,  witnefTes 
of  the  Duchefs  their  Mother's  fcandalous  life.  That  fhe 
had  taken  to  her  bed,  in  the  fight  of  all  her  fervants, 
Men  whom  the  two  Brothers  perfectly  refembled.  But 
that  the  Duke  of  Glocejler  alone  could  truly  be  called  the 
Duke  of  Tori's  Son.  That  befides,  Edward  IV  was  not 
lawfully  married  to  his  Queen,  fince  he  had  before  plighted 
his  faith  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Lucy,  as  could  be  fhewn 
by  good  evidences.  That  confequently  his  Children  could 
be  no  better  than  Baftards.  That  therefore  the  Duke  of 
York's  real  pofterity  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Chil- 
dren either  of  Edward,  or  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
that  their  race  would  infallibly  perifh,  becaufe  Bajlard 
Plants  Jhall  take  no  deep  Root.  But  my  Lord  Protector, 
continued  he ,  railing  his  voice,  that  noble  Prince,  the 
pattern  of  all  virtue,  carries  in  his  countenance,  in  his 
air,  in  his  carriage,  in  his  foul,  the  perfect  image  of  his 
illuftrious  Father.  At  thefe  words,  it  was  defigned  the 
Duke  of  Glocejler  fhould  appear,  in  hopes  that  the  People, 
11101  ed  by  the  Preacher's  eloquence,  would  falute  him 
King.  But  the  Duke  happening  to  ftay  a  little  too  long, 
the  Doctor  had  begun  another  fubject,  when  he  faw  him 
entering,  which  however  he  left,  and  repeated  the  fame 
words  before-mentioned,  whilft  the  Duke  was  preffing 
through  the  crowd  to  come  to  his  place.  But  inftead  of 
hearing  the  cry  of  Long  live  King  Richard  !  as  he  expect- 
ed, he  perceived,  all  kept  a  fullen  filence,  the  People  de- 
tefting  the  bafenefs  of  the  Preacher,  inftead  of  applauding 
his  eloquence.  The  fermon  being  ended,  the  Doctor  went 
and  hid  himfelf  for  fhame,  neither  durft  he  ever  fhow  his 
face  again  in  the  World.  It  is  faid  he  died  prefently  after 
with  grief  at  his  ill-fuccefs,  and  for  loling  the  efteem  of 
his  audience. 

V*y"X  m  Sbaw's  Sermon  not  producing  the  expected  effect,  other 
I,  means  were  to  be  ufed  ;  for  the  Protector  had  proceeded 
•'■  "■  too  far  to  recede.     So  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  being  a 

Guild- Hall  fine  Speaker,  took  upon  him  to  harangue  the  people,  ima- 

r  '■'      ■     ■  ■  •  n  1  111  r  r  r   1       L 

.  /  gming  j  a  polite  Speech  would  be  more  iucceisful  than 
Shaiv's  methodical  Sermon.  To  that  purpofe,  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  orders  to  affemble  the  Aldermen,  Common- 
Council,  and  principal  Citizens,  in  the  Guild-Hall (1). 
Which  being  done,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  to  the 
Affembly  (2),  and  taking  his  place  near  the  Mayor,  told 
the  People,  he  was  come  from  the  Council,  to  acquaint 
them  with  a  matter  of  the  greateft  Importance  to  the 
whole  Kingdom,  but  efpecially  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don. His  Speech  ran  at  firlt  upon  the  Calamities  endured 
by  the  People  of  England  in  the  laft  Reign.  He  aggravated 
in  a  very  violent  manner,  the  Cruelty,  Avarice  and  In- 
continency  of  Edward  IV,  and  endeavoured,  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power,  to  render  him  odious.  Then,  he  put  his  Au- 
dience in  mind,  the  Sunday  before,  that  excellent  Man, 
Dr.  Shaw,  had  clearly  proved  to  them,  that  Edward  was  not 
lawfully  married  to  his  Queen,  and  confequently  their  Chil- 
dren were  baftards :  That  neither  Edward  himfelt,  nor  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  his  Brother,  were  the  Duke  of  York's 
Sons,  and  to  the  proofs  alieuged  by  the  Doctor,  he  him- 
felf could  add  many  more,  did  not  his  refpect  for  the  Pro- 
tector, hinder  him  from  dwelling  upon  the  Duchefs  his 
Mother's  loofe  Life  :  That  for  thefe  reafons,  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Commons  of  the  Realm,  particu- 
larly of  the  northern  Counties,  had  declared,  that  a  Ba- 
ftard  fhould  not  fit  on  the  Throne  of  England,  and  pe- 
titioned, that  the  Crown  fhould  be  adjudged  to  the  Duke 
of  Glocejler,  only  Son  of  the  late  Duke  of  York  :  That 
indeed  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  the  magnanimous  Duke 
would  refufe  the  offer ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to 
be  hoped,  all  the  people,  and  efpecially  the  Inhabitants  of 
London,  uniting  with  one  accord,  he  would  be  prevailed 
with  to  take  upon  him  the  Burden  of  the  Government, 
too  weighty  for  a  Child :  That  upon  all  thefe  Confidera- 
tions,  he  required  them  in  his  own,  and  the  name  of  the 

h  '"  Lords  of  the  Council,  to  declare  their  Intention.  Here 
he  ftopped,  in  expectation  to  hear  the  People  cry,  Long 
live  King  Richard  ;  but  every  one  flood  fpeechlefs,  fo  great 
was  their  furprize,  to  hear  fo  unjuft  a  propofal.  The  Duke, 
furprized  in  his  turn  at  fo  unexpected  a  filence,  asked 
the  Mayor  the  teafon  ;  who  replied,  perhaps,  they  did 
not  well  underftand  him.  If  that's  the  cafe,  anfwered 
the  Duke,  I  will  make  my  fclf  better  underftood.  Then 
raifing  his  voice,    he  repeated  the  fenfe  of  what  he  had 


CIccefter, 
Moor. 


try,  kin 
Richard ! 


Ht  repeati 

>       ■  tub. 
Moot. 


faid  in   other  words,    with  a  gracefulnefs  and   eloquence    14&3. 
worthy    a    nobler   fubject.     But   the    People  (till    kept  a 
profound  filence.     The  Duke,  in  confufion  that  hir.  Rhe- 
toric fhould  produce  fo  little  effect,  talked  fome  time  in  a 
low  voice  with  the  Mayor,  to  confult  wiih  him  what  was 
to  be  done.     At  length,  the  Mayor  told  him,  perhaps  the 
People  were  filent  becaufe  they  were  ufed  to  be  haran 
only  by  the  Recorder,  who  was  the  Mouth  of  the  Cil 
Whereupon  he  commanded  the  Recorder  (3)  to  fpeak  to  He  orders  tbe 
the  People,  which  he  did   with  great  reluctance.     How-  "  ■  ril     ' 
ever,  he   fo  managed  his  Speech,  that  without  any  addi-  J'„-c  ' 
tion  of  his  own,  he  repeated  to  the  people  the  fubftance 
of  what  the  Duke  had  faid.     He  concluded,  with  requir- 
ing the  people  (4)  to  give  a  pofitive  anfwer,  whether  they 
would  have  the   Duke  ot"  Glocejler  for  King  or  not  ?  At 
thefe  words  there  was  a  confuted  murmur  in  the  Affem- 
bly, and  as  it   was  yet  uncertain  whether  the  People  an- 
fwered Ay  or  No,  fome  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Ser- 
vants, who   had  dipt   in  amongft  the  crowd,   fell  to  cry- 
ing, Long  live  King  Richard  !  Some  of  the  Citizens  vthoScmc  of  tie 
had  been  bribed,  but  would  not  venture  to  beg 


fecend-  ;'"';  '  -';  * 
ed  the  Cry,  and  the  Apprentices,  with  the  Rabble,  who  M  or- 
ftood  near  the  door,  followed  their  example,  and  throw- 
ing up  their   Hats  in  token  of  Joy,  cryed   out  King  Ri- 
chard !  King  Richard  !  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  plainly 
perceived,    the   Cry  came  from   the  Rabble  without,  and 
not  from  the  principal  Citizens  in  the  Hall.  Neverthelefs,  lb,  r>uii 
improving  this  advantage,  he  commanded  filence,  and  re-l,,""",s  " 
fuming  his  Speech,  faid,  he  was  overjoyed  to  fee  fo  general^1  JLf'"" 
and  unanimous  an   approbation    to  his  propofal.     Where-  bat-on. 
fore,  continued  he,  my  good  Friends,  I  defire  you  to  meet 
me   here   to  morrow  about  this  time,  that  we  may  all  go  to- 
gether, and  prefent  our  humble  petition  to  his  Highnefs,  and 
intreat  him  to  condefcend  to  our  requejl.     Then,  the  Mayor 
difmiffing  the  people,  the  Citizens  returned  to  their  Houfes 
with  tears  in  their  Eyes,  and  grief  in  their  Hearts,  with- 
out daring  to  fhew  it,  for  fear  of  offending  thofe  whofe 
Intereft  it  was  to  have  it  concealed. 

Next  day  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  the  Mayor,  He  -waits 
Aldermen,  and  many  other  Periods  of  the  Cabal  came  to*£™!{~ 
the  Protestor's  Palace (5)  and  fent  a  Menage  to  him,  that  „,,-;£  ,fc 
the  Magiftrates  of  London  delired  an  audience.     The  Pro- Mayor,  and 
te£tor  fcrupled  to   appear,    pretending   to  fear,  that  fuch -^  "™ 
numbers  were  afiembled  lor  no  good  defign.     Whereupon  Moor.- 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  obferved  to  the  Mayor  and  thofe 
about  him,  that  his  Highnefs  was  not  confeious  of  their 
intent,  intimating  thereby  that  he  was  not  concerned  in 
the  tranladtions  of  the   foregoing  day.     At  length,  upon 
the  repeated  defire,  that  his  Highnefs  would  be  pleafed  to 
grant  an  audience,  he  came  forth  with  figns  of  great  mif- 
truft,  and  as  not  daring  to  approach  fuch  multitudes,  for 
fear  of  fome  Mifchief  (6).     Then  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, without  giving  the  Mayor  time  to  fpeak,  briefly  fet 
forth  the  grievance  of  the  Nation  in  the  late  Reign.     Af- 
ter that,  he  faid   to  the  Protector,  the  People  had  found 
no  better  way  to  free  themfelves  from  their  evils,  than  to 
pray  his  Highnefs  to  affume  the  Royal  Authority,  which 
of  right  belonged  to  him.     He   added,    the  Mayor  and 
Aldsrmen  of  London,  whom  he  faw  there,  were  come  to 
petition  him   in  the  Name  of  all  the  people,  who  were 
united  in  the  fame  intention. 

The  Duke  of  Glocejler  feeming  furprifed  at  this  propo-Tiv  Protean 
fal,  anfwered,  "  he  was  convinced  that  all  he  had  heard  "fy"  "  "' 
"  was  true  :  But  he  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  the  me-  Moor. 
"  mory  of  the  late  King  his  Brother,  and  fo  tender  an  af- 
"  fection  for  his  Children,  as  out-weighed  all  the  Crowns 
"  in  the  world,  and  therefore  he  could  not  comply  with 
"  their  requeft.      However    he    willingly  pardoned  their 
"  petition,  and  thanked  them  for  their  affection:  But  ad- 
"  vifed  them  to  be  obedient  to  the  Sovereign  under  whofe 
"  Dominion   they  lived  :    That  for  his  part,    he  would 
"  continue  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  to  give  the  King 
"  his  Nephew   fuch   Counfels,    as  he  fhould  judge  molt 
"  conducive  to  render  his  Kingdom  flourifhing,  and  his 
"  People  happy,  as   he  believed  he  had  hitherto  done,  to 
"  the  fatisfadion  of  all  the  world." 

The  Dtike  of  Buckingham  feeming  diffatisfied  with  this  Tie  Duke  cf 
anfwer,  murmured  fome  words  to  himfelf  expreffing   his  Buckingham 

.       -1  11,-       it  r        \  threatens  to 

dilcontent,  and  at  length  delired  leave  to  (peak  once  more  ;  g;m  tbe  . 

and  havina,    obtained   it,    he  plainly  told  the   Protector,  Crown  to 

"  That  all  people    were  unanimoufly    refolved    not    x.oa'K'b"' 

"  acknowledge  for  King  any  of  Edward  IV's  Children  : 

"  That  they  had  proceeded  too  far  to  go  back,  and  there- 

"  fore  if  he  would   not  receive  the  Crown,  the  People 

"  would  be  forced  to  offer  it  to  one  who  would  not  re- 

"  fufe  it."     At  thefe  words  the  Protector  began  to  be  aTttPnteBn 

adepts  of  it. 
Halt,  fol.  20. 


(1)  On  the  TueJJay  following,  which  was  the  17th  of  June.     Moor. 

(2)  Attended  by  feveral  Lords,  who  were  privy  to  the  defign.     Ibid, 

(3)  nomas  FitX-lfilliam,      Moor.      Halt,  fol.  22. 

(4)  It    was  net  the  Recorder,    but  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  continuing  to  fpeak,  required  the  Pcopk  to  give  a  pofitive  Aafvver,    Moor.     Ha!!, 
fol.  20. 

(5)  At  Baynard'sCMe  in  Tbama-ftrcet,  where  the  Protector  then  hy.    Moor. 

(6)  He  is  faid  to  appear  io  a  Gallery,  w«,U  a  Bifliop  en  each  fide  of  him,     Mnr,     Ha!!,  fol.  23. 
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18.    RICHARD     III. 


little  more  compliant,  and  at  laft,  fpoke  to  the  people  in 
this  manner  :  Since  I  fee  the  whole  Kingdom  is  refolved 
not  to  fttffir  Edward's  Children  to  reign,  for  which  I 
am  extremely  concerned,  I  am  fully  convinced,  the  Crown 
can  of  Right  belong  only  to  me,  who  am  the  undoubted  Son 
of  the  late  Duke  j/York  my  Father.  To  this  Title  is 
now  joined  the  free  Election  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
the  Realm,  which  of  all  Titles  I  Jhall  confuler  as  the  chief 
and  mojl  ejfeilual.     From  thefe  confederations  I  gracioufly  re- 


ceive your  Petition,  and  inflantly  take  upon  me  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  England  and  France,  the  for- 
mer to  be  governed  and  defended,  and  the  latter  by  God's 
help,  and  my  people's  afftflance,  to  be  fubducd.  At  u  r  clofe 
of  t Iiis  Speech  was  heard  a  great  fhout  of,  L'.ng  live  King 
Richard  III  !  The  Comedy  being  over,  the  people  re- 
tired to  their  homes,  making  upon  this  occaiion  fuch  re- 
flections as  were  fuggefted  by  their  refpective  Underftan- 
dings,  Interefts,  or  Paiiions. 
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1 3.  RICHARD  III.   Sir  named  Crook- 
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14*3. 

Richard 

III. 
it  pro- 
ttaimcd. 
Moir. 
Hall. 


T 


H  E    Duke  of  Glocejlcr  having   attained    to   his 

ends  by  fuch   extraordinary   ways,  and  in  fpite 

of  all  the   obftacles   that  oppofed   his  ambition, 

was    proclaimed  the   2  2d   of  fund  ( 1 ),    by  the 

name  of  Richard  III.     He  might  have  been  crowned   the 

next  day,     fince   the  preparations    for  Edward  the  fifth's 

coronation  were   finifhed  :   But  he   delayed   the  ceremony 

till  the  fixth  of  July,  expecting  the  arrival   of  five   thou- 

fand  Men,    which  he   fent  for  out  of  the  North,  becaufe 

he  did  not   entirely  confide  in  the  Citizens  of  London. 

During  this  interval,  he  gave  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Lincoln  (2),  one  of  his  favorites.  On  the  28th  of 
'June  he  conferred  the  office  of  Earl  Marfhal  upon  the 
Lord  John  Hoivard  (3),  and  the  next  day,  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  day  following,  he  commiffioned 
him  to  exercife  the  office  of  High-Steward  during  the 
Coronation.  A  few  days  after,  he  created  Thomas  How- 
ard his  Son,  Ear!  of  Surrey,  William  Berkeley  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  Lord  Lovel  one  of  his  Confidents, 
Vifccunt  of  the  fame  name  (4). 

Thomas  Rolherham  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  the  Lord 
aj  .York  and  Thomas  Stanley,  who  were  imprifbned  the  day  the  Lord 
c  Ha/lings  was  executed,  were  relealed  at  the  fame  time, 
and  the  new  King  made  the  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Steward 
of  the  Houfhold.  It  was  not  from  a  motive  of  affection 
or  confidence,  but  out  of  fear  that  the  Lord  Strange  his 
Son  (;),  who  was  beginning  to  levy  forces  in  Lincoln- 
shire (6),  mould  raife  commotions,  the  confequences  where- 
of he  much  dreaded. 

As  for  Dr.  Morton  Bifhop  of  Ely,  who  was  arretted 
the  fame  day,  the  King  defigned  not  to  do  him  the  fame 
favour.  But  the  Univerlity  of  Oxford,  of  which  that 
Pi  elate  was  member,  having  prefented  a  Petition  in  his 
behalf,  he  did  not  think  proper  wholly  to  reject  it,  at  a 
time  when  he  wanted  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  new 
Subjects.  However,  as  he  mortally  hated  that  Bifhop, 
he  could  not  refolve  to  rcleafehim  entirely.  He  only  took 
him  out  of  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  and  commit- 
ted him  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Cuflody,  who  fent 
him  to  the  Caftle  of  Brecknock  in  Wales.  He  was  a 
Man  of  mean  Parentage  (7),  but  having;  ftudied  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  had  taken  his  Doctor's  Degree,  was  fo 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  parts,  that  he  was  taken 
from  thence,  and  made  Privy- Counfellor  by  Henry  VI. 
The  Revolution  which  had  placed  Edward  IV  on  the 
Throne,  made  no  alteration  in  his  Fortune.  Edward, 
it  is  likely,  pleafed  with  his  complaifance,  continued  him 
in  the  fame  Port,  and  promoted  him  to  the  Bifhoprick  of 
Fly.  From  thenceforward  he  was  wholly  attached  to 
that  Prince,  which  drew  on  him  Richard's,  hatred,  who 
put  him  under  confinement  the  fame  day  the  Lord  Ha/l- 
i>i<rs  was  beheaded,  for  fear  his  affection  to  the  late  King's 
Family,  mould  lead  him  to  oppofe  his  defigns. 

The  fixth  of  July,  the  Coronation  of  the  King  and 
Queen  was  performed  with  great  Solemnity  (8).  All  the 
Peers  of  the  Realm  were  prefent  for  fear  of  being  fufpected 
by  the  new  King,  whofe  jealous  temper  was  well  known. 
Margaret  Countefs  of  Richmond,  Wife  of  the  Lord 
Stanley,  and  Mother  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  detained  in 
Bretagne,  held  up  the  Queen's  Train. 


The  Bifoop 
of  Lino  In 
ij   made 
Chancellor, 
Mnoi. 
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Richard  enjoyed   hut  two   years  and  two   mon'hs  the 
Crown    he  had   fo  eagerly  defired.     He    fpent    his      hole 
Reign  in  devilng  means  to  fupport  him!eb  in  the  Thn  ne, 
which  having   mounted   by   Bluodfhed   and    other  ernes, 
he  endeavoured  to  keep   polfeffion  by  the  fame    Metl  ods, 
but  all  his  meafures  proved   ineffectual,    divine  Providence 
being    pleafed    to  blaft  projucT,  founded  wholly   upon    In- 
justice,  Violence,  and  the  fubverfion   of  the   Laws.     The 
prefent  circumftances   feemed   however  to  be  very   favoia-  r  ' 
bleforhim.     The  Lancajlrian  Family   was  quite  extinct 
in  England.     Henry  Earl    of  Richmond,  the  only  branch  ch 
of  that   Houfe,    was    in   the    hands  of    ;he   Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne, who  had   promifed  Edward  IV  to  hinder  him  from 
going  out  of  his  dominions.      Margaret  his  Mother  fhewed 
no  inclination  to   profecute  her  Rights.     Befides,  fhe  was 
fubject  to   a  Husband   whom    Richard  had  attached   to  his 
interelt,  by  one  of  the  raoft  confiderable    Pofts  at   Court. 
As  to   the    Princes  ;.nd  Ptinceffcs   of  Portugal  and  Cajlile, 
defcended     from    Philippa    and    Catharine    of    Lancajler, 
Daughters  of  John  of  Gant,  they  were  too  remote  to  dif- 
turb  the  new  King.     In    fine,  there  was  not  a  Lord    in 
the  Kingdom  that  feemed  to  have  credit  enough  to  excite 
infurrections,  the  Civil  War  having  fwept  away  great  num- 
bers,   and    entirely  deftroyed   many  ancient   families.     As 
for  thofe  that  were  ilill  left,   Richard  hoped  to    v\in    them 
by  favours,  as   he  had  already  gained  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Stanley,  and  fome 
others.     As  for  the  Yorkijls  attached  to  the  family  of  Ed- 
ward IV,  namely,  the  IVoodvilles,  Greys,   and  others  of  the 
new  Nobility,  he  had  already  difpatched  fome,  in  the  laft 
reign,  and  the  reft  were  fled.      The   Queen-Widow    was 
ftill   with  her  five   Daughters  in   Sanctuary,  from    whence 
fhe  durft  not  ftir,  and   where   fhe  feemed  unable   to   hurt 
him.     The  Marquifs  ot    Dorfet    her     Son   had    likcwife 
taken  Sanctuary,  and    Sir  Richard   Woodville    had  abscon- 
ded.    In  a  word,    Edward  V    and  the  Duke  of  York  his 
Brother    were   in    the    Tower,   where,    fince  the   27th   of 
June,     Richard   had    taken   care    to  place   as    Governour 
Sir  Robert    Brackenbury     his    Creature.       Thus,     nothing 
feemed  capable  to  (hake  the  new  Monarch's   Throne. 

Mean  while,  to  be  provided  againft  whatever  might  Richard'* 
happen,  he  formed  the  project  to  fecure  Cajlile  and  Por-  T 
iugal,  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  governed  the  Low- 
Countries  in  the  name  of  Philip  his  Son,  France  and  Bre- 
tagne, from  whence  he  feared  his  enemies  might  procure 
fome  affiftance.  In  fine,  to  break  all  the  meafures  which 
the  friends  of  Edward  the  IVth's  family  might  take  againft 
him,  he  refolved  to  murder  his  nephews  young  King 
Edward  V,  and  the  Dike  of  York  his  Brother.  Thefe 
were  Richard's  rirft  projects  to  preferve  his  Crown,  which 
created  him  no  lefs  uneafinefs  after  poileffion,  than  whitft 
he  was  labouring  to  obtain  it. 

To  execute  all  thefe  refolutions,  the    1  2th  of  July,    he  E" '; 
appointed    for  his  Ambailador    to  Cajlile,    Bernard   de  la  Ac^  Vub. 
Force,     with  orders    to    renew    the  antient  Alliance  with  xn  p.  193. 
Queen  Ifabella  and  Ferdinand    King  of  Arragon   her  Hus- 
band.    The  next  day  he  gave  the  like  commiilion  to  Tho-  "  Br«asn=; 
mas  Hutton,    to  treat  of    the  prolongation   of  the  Truce 
with   Francis  II,    Duke  of    Bretagne.     Probably,     Hutton 
had  fecret  initructions  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  Earl   of 


(r)  Sir  7.  Moor,  (  as  publifhed  in  Hall)  fays,  that  Richard  took  the  Reins  of  the  Government  the  19th  of  June,  and  the  next  Jay,  wos.  the 
20th,  was  proclaimed  King,  when  with  great  Solemnity  he  rode  to  Weflnnnfler,  and  fitting  in  the  Seat  Royal,  called  before  him  the  Judges  of  the 
.Realm,  whom  he  fteaightly  commanded  to  execute  the  Law  without   favour   or  delay.     Moor.     Halt,  fol.   25. 

(2)  John  Rujfel.     See  above,   p.    632. 

(3)  He  was  Son  of  Sir  Robert  Hoivard,  and  Margaret  Daughter  and  C  heir  of  Thomas  de  Mouiraj  Duke  of  Nor/ilk.  The  firft  Perfan  of  Nate 
in  this  Family,  was  William  Howard   Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the   Reign  of  Edward  I.     Dugdale's    Baron.    Vol.  II.  p-  265. 

(4)  And   Chamberlain.     Moor. 

(5)  Having  married  Joan,  Daughter  and  Heir  of  John  Lord  Strange,  he  was  fummoned  to  Parliament  in  22  EJw.  IV,  by  the  Tide  of  Lord 
Strange.     Dugdaho.    lb  d.   p.  249. 

(6)  Hall  and  li-'lt:ng/head  fay,  it  was   in  hancaftnre,  fol-  25.     p.   13S5. 

(-j)  B.ih'p  Morton  was  not  of  mean  Parentage.  He  was  Son  ot  Richard  Morton,  a  Gentleman  of  Bert  in  Dorfetjbire^  whofe  Grandfather  was  Ro- 
btrt  Morton    of  Morton  in   Nottmgbamjhlre,    of  a    very    antient    Family. 

(S)  On  the  4U1  of  July  he  went  to  the  Tower  by  water  with  his  Wife;  the  5th  he  rode  through  Ltnd-n  with  great  poop  j  and  tie  6ti  wa« 
cr.wned.     See  a  particular  acconat  of  his  Coronation  in    hail,  Ivl.  2j,  26  ;  and  HzLtr.gjb,    p.  J3S7,  ice. 
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Glocerter. 
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Moor. 
Hall. 

His  Claim* 


Richmond,  or  at  lead  to  renew  the  Treaty  upon  that  fjib- 
j.ct  between  Edward  IV,  and  the  Duke.  Three  days 
after  lie  appointed  commiffioners  to  treat  with  France 
concerning  fome  breaches  of  the  Truce,  in  order  to  have 
occafion  to  confirm  it. 

Thefe  meafures  being  taken,  nothing  remained  but  to 
execute  the  principal  article ,  the  murder  of  his  two 
Nephews.  For  that  purpofe,  he  refolved  to  remove  from 
London,  that  their  death  happening  in  his  abfence,  he  might 
be  the  lefs  fufpefted.  With  this  view,  he  departed  from 
London  to  vifit  feveral  Counties,  under  colour  of  reform- 
ing certain  abufes  introduced  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
people.  His  progrefs  into  the  North  was  particularly  ne- 
ceflary,  to  curb  the  infolence  of  the  Troops  he  had  fent  for 
from  thence,  and  who,  after  their  return,  had  committed 
<;reat  outrages.  But  before  he  proceeded  to  York,  he  made 
fome  ftay  at  Glocejler,  not  to  be  too  far  from  London, 
whilft  his  orders  concerning  his  Nephews  were  executing. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  intimate  friend  and  con- 
fident, attended  him  to  Gloce/ier.  He  had  loaded  that 
Lord  with  eftates  and  honours,  both  whilft  he  was  Pro- 
tector, and  after  he  was  King.  But  the  Duke  ftill  expect- 
ed  another  favour,  of  which  he  had  received  a  poiitive 
promife.  And  that  was,  the  moiety  of  the  Lands  of  the 
Houfe  of  Hereford,  to  which  he  thought  he  had  a  very 
juft  right.  The  foundation  of  his  claim  will  plainly  ap- 
pear in  the  following  Genealogy. 

HUMPHREY  BOHUN 
Eatl  of  Hereford  and  Northampton. 


Mary  Bohun 
Wife  of 
Henry  IV 


HENRy     V. 


Henry  VI. 


Edward 
Prince  of  Wales. 


Ann 
Thomas  of  Woodjlock 
Earl   of   Glocejler, 
Son  of  Edward  III. 

I 

Ann 

Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford. 

I 

Humphrey 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

I 
Henry 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 


The  King 
denies  bit 
Requefi  ; 
Moor. 
Hall. 


uprn  titbit 
be  Dulc 


To  confider  only  this  Genealogy,  it  is  evident,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  had  a  right  to  claim  one  half  of  the 
Earl  of  Hereford's  Lands,  as  defcended  from  one  of  his 
Daughters.  But  there  were  other  reafons  which  rendered 
his  title  difputable.  When  Richard  II  put  to  death  his 
Uncle  the  Duke  of  Glocefter  at  Calais,  he  caufed  his  E- 
ftate  to  be  confifcated  by  the  Parliament,  and  gave  what 
that  Prince  held  in  Right  of  Ann  his  Wife,  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  had  married  the  eldeft  of  the  Sifters,  and 
withal  created  him  Duke  of  Hereford.  Thur,  the  Earl 
of  Derby  took  polTefTion  of  the  whole  Inheritance  of  the 
Earl  of  Hereford  his  Father-in-law,  and  afterwards  mount- 
ing the  Throne  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV,  all  his  Lands 
were  annexed  to  the  Crown,  which  was  thereby  poflefled 
of  the  whole  Eftate'  of  the  Hereford  Family,  till  Rich- 
ard the  third's  acceiTion  to  the  Throne.  However,  when 
Richard,  being  Protector,  intended  to  engage  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  ferve  him  in  his  defign  to  ufurp  the  Crown, 
he  promifed  to  reftore  him  the  moiety  of  the  Inheritarce 
confifcated  upon  the  Duke  of  Glocefter  his  great  Grand- 
father. But  after  he  was  King  he  altered  his  mind,  whe- 
ther he  thought  he  had  amply  rewarded  him  otherwife, 
or  was  afraid  of  rendering  him  too  powerful,  and  fo  giv- 
ing him  occafion  to  afpire  to  the  Throne,  as  defcending 
from  Edward  III.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Duke  during 
t  lis  fourney  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  promife,  received 
f  ,ch  an  anfwer,  as  left  him  no  room  to  expect  that  Juf- 
■  tice  or  Favour  (1).  The  Duke,  who  was  very  high- 
fpirited,  was  fo  offended  at  the  King's  anfwer,  that  he  de- 
fired  leave  to  go  and  look  after  his  own  private  affairs  (2). 
Richard  not  imagining,  this  refufal  had  made  fo  deep  an 
Impreflion  upon  the  Duke,  or  perhaps,  not  fearing  the 
effects  of  his  refentment,  gave  him  the  leave  he  dehred, 
and  parting  from  him  at  Glocejler,  he  purfued  his  Journey 
to  York. 

During   the  King's  ftay  at  Glocejler,  he  fent   an  exprefs 


order  to  Brackcnbury,   Governor  of  the  Tower  of  London,      1483. 
to  murder  Edward  V,  and  the  Duke  of  York  his  Brother.  Death  <f 
Brackcnbury  more  confeientious    than  his  m.-.fter,    returned  cl^\.  rie' 
a  very  fubmifTive  anfwer,  but  withal,  told  him,  he   fhould  Dukiof 
never  be  able   to  execute  his  Commands.     Richard  vexed  York, 
to  be  deceived    in    his  opinion  of  that  Officer,    fent    him  Hajj/ 
by  James  Tyrrel  a  written  order,    to  deliver  to    the  bearer 
the  Keys   and  Government   of  the   Tower   for   one    fingle 
night.      Brackcnbury  obeyed,     and    Tyrrel    brought    in  his 
Agents   (3)  to    execute    the  King's    orders.       That    very 
night,   whilft   all  were  afleep,  he  went  into  the  two  Prin- 
ces's    room,     and   fmothering   them    in    their   bed,    caufed 
them  to  be  buried   under  a  little  Stair-cafe.     This  is  what 
Tyrrel  himfelf  afterwards  confefTed,    who  was  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.     In    1674,  whilft   fome   Altera-  ncir  g<raa 
tions  were  making  in  that  part  of  the  Tower,   Bones-were  are  fund  i* 
found,    which  were  thought    to    be    thofe  of  Edward  V,  lh'  R"l«  *f 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  upon  that  fuppofition,  Char/esll,  ^aiidtora-  " 
who  then  reigned,  ordered   them  to    be  put  into  a  marble 
Urn,  and  removed  to   IVeJlminJhr  among   the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings   (4).     As  the    two    Princes   were    never    more 
heard  of  fince  the  day   Tyrrel  went  into  the  Tower,  and 
as  their  Servants  were  difmifled,    the  publick    doubted   not 
that  they  were  facrificed  to  their  Uncle's  fafety. 

Richard  having  received  the   news  of  the  death   of  his  TbejgjngU 
two  Nephews,  continued  his  Journey  into  the  North,  and  "owned 
came  to  York   about  the  end  of  Augnjl.     As  the   pretence  "^yf 
of  his  Journey  was   to  caufe  Juftic*  to  be  impartially  ad-  Hall, 
miniftrcd  to  the  people,  he  could  not  help  executing  fome  H:ft-  Cray!, 
of  the   northern   Soldiers,  who  in    returning   from  London 
had  committed   great  outrages.     Then,  he   caufed  himfelf  tfemata 
to  be   crowned  a  fecond    time   at   the   Cathedral   of  York,   '* ^ 
the  beginning  of  September,    and   the  fame  day  he  created  Wales. 
Edward  his    Son,    ten   years  old,     Prince  of  Wales,  with 
the  ufual  Formalities. 

A   few  days  after  his  Coronation,     he  received   the   a-  7lf  AUi_ 
greeable   news,  that  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella    had   prevented  ametohb 
him,  by  defiring  themfelves  the  Confirmation  of  the.AUi-  c^e" 
ance  between  England  and  Cajlilc,  by  an  Ambaflador  fent  ^^p^, 
on  purpofe,  and   who  was  then  come  to   York.     The   re-  xn.  p.  199. 
newing  of  that   Alliance,    which   he    ratified   himieh  the 
31ft  of  Augujl,     pleafed   him   extremely.      He  found   that 
Ferdinand    and     Ifabella    acknowledging    him  for    lawful 
King,   were   forming  no  project    to  reftore  to  the  Throne 
tlie  Houfe  of  Lancajler,    from  whence  Queen  IJabella  was 
defcended,     being    Grand-daughter   of   Catherine  of    Lan- 
cajler,  Daughter  of  John  of  Gant.     He   exprefled    his  fa-  sept.  g, 
tisiaction    by  conferring    the    honour    of  Knighthood    (5)  p.  200. 
upon    Geoffrey    de    Saftola    Ambaflador     of    Cajlile,     who 
brought  him    the  good   news,    and   by  his  Letters  full   of  202 

efteem,  affection,  and  acknowledgment,  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  to  the  Cardinal  de  Alendoca,  and  to  the 
Earl  of  Leryn  their  Minifters. 

Lewis  XI   King  of  France  died  Augujl  the  29th  (6)  this  Death 
year.     Charles  VIII    his    only  Son  being  a  Minor,    fuc-  !«»««  x'- 
ceeded    him    under   the   Guardianfhip   of  his    Sifter  Ann,  p,™™",.']. 
Wife  of  Philip  de  Bourbon,  Lord   of   Beaujeu,   purfuant   to 
the  late  King's  Directions.     But  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans, 
firft  Prince  of  the  Blood,    difputed   the  Regency  with  her. 
This   conteft  raifed,    in  the  Court  of  France,  difturbances  TrcMs  at 
which  prevented   the  Minifters   from   attending  to  the  re-  the  Court  of 
newal  or  confirmation  of  the  Truce  with  England,  which  f""". 
Richard  earneftly  follicited. 

Whilft  the  King  was  flattering  himfelf  with  having   ta-  7*.  £>„*,  tf 
ken   all   necefiary    meafures    to     fupport    himfeif   on    the  Bucking- 
Throne,  a  Confpiracy    was  forming  againft    him,    which  ^"J,"*." 
ended  in   his  ruin,  after  proving  the  deftruction  of  its  Au-  fainfltix 
thor.      I  left    the   Duke    of    Buckingham    diiTatisfied,     and  '-"■• 
parting  from  the  King  in  order  to   retire.     He  was  a  pcr- 
fon  of  a  lively  and  penetrating   Genius,    exceeding  proud, 
ambitious,  revengeful,    and   not  very    ftrict  in  his  Morals. 
During   Edward  the  fourth's   Life,    he  could  never   bring 
himfelf  to  ftoop  to  the  Queen,  though  fhe  had  a  great  af- 
cendant  over  the  King  her  Husband.     He  ~was  even  con- 
fidered  as  head  of  the  party  of  the  Antient  Nobility  againft 
the  New,  which   wholly  confifted  of  the  Queen's  relations 
and   creatures.     It   was   chiefly   from   his  averiion    to  the 
Queen,     that  after  Edward  IV s  death,  he  devoted  him- 
felf entirely  to  the  Duke  of  Glocejler,    for  whom,    as  has 
been    related,    he   procured  the   Protectorfliip,  and  at  laft 
the  Crown  itfelf.     In  return  for  i~o  iignal  a  l'ervice,  Rich- 


(il  That  Rapin,  and  the  reft  of  our  Hiftnrians  are  miftaken  in  this  particular,  is  plain  from  Sir  W.  Dugdale't  Baronage,  Vol.  t.  p.  16S, 
wherein  is  inlcrted  a  Bill  figncd  by  King  Richard,  whereby  he  granted  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  Livery  ol  all  thole  Lands  to  which  he  pretended  a 
right  by  delcent  from  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  Among  the  reft  there  were  fixteen  Lordlhips  in  Eflex,  |  particularly  ffaldsn,  Badow,  Pitt, ,  IValtkam. 
Hii^b-E/Ire)   befides  many  more  in  other  dunties,     amounting    in  all   to    the    yearly    value    of    108+ /■     I  1.     9  d. 

7-1    Dugdalc  alctibes  the  caufe  of    his   retiring,  either  to   trouble   ol   CWcience,    or   becaul'e  he  found   himlelf  neglected  by   the   King.     Ibid. 

(-,  ,    Miles  Forcji,   and    John    Di  bt  n.      Moor. 

(4  In  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Chichelry  M.iftcr  of  the  Ordnance,  great  heaps  of  Records  rf  Bills  and  Anfwers  ]■  ing  in  the  Six  Clerk's  Office,  were 
removed  to  be  repofitcd  in  the  urn  e  Tower;  and  a  new  pair  of  Stairs  were  made  into  the  Chapel  there,  lor  the  eafiei  Conveyance  ol  them  thi- 
ther. The  Labourers,  in  digging  al  the  I  ot  of  the  ,M  Stairs,  came  to  a  wooden  Chert,  containing  the  Bones  at  conmmed  C  rps  covered  w.th  a 
hep  of  Stones  :  Which  Bones  King  Charles  cauled  to  be  interred  in  Heir,  Vll'i  Chapel,  near  two  other  Royal  Children,  Mary  and  Sophia,  Daujh- 
ten  of  King  James   I,  with  a  Monument  of  white-  M-irble,  and   an   Infuiption  in   it  in  Capit.  1  Letters.     Sandford,  p    42;  — -+29. 

(51  Wh.th  he  did 'by  putting  a  gold  Collar  lound  his  Neek,  and  fluking  him  thrice  on  the  Shoulders  with  his  eWurd  Rymtr'l  Fa;.!.  Tom.  12. 
p.  200. 

(6)  a".  Damd  fays,  it  was  the   30th.     Tom.  VI.  p.  558. 
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<7r</  had  liberally  beftowed  his  favours  upon  him.  Parti- 
cularly he  made  him  as  it  were  matter  of  Wales,  and  the 
adjoining  Counties,  by  the  Potts  and  Governments  given 
>  him  in  thofe  parts  ( 1 ).  But  all  thefe  favours  were  tor- 
gotten,  when  he  refilled  to  grant  him  a  Moiety  of  the 
Lands  of  Hereford.  The  Duke  perceived  the  King's  po- 
licy, in  giving  him  Potts,  from  which  he  could  remove 
him  at  pleafure,  whereas  in  rcttoring  the  Lands  he  de- 
manded, it  would  not  have  been  in  his  power  to  refume 
them  without  ufing  force.  This  proceeding  convinced 
him,  that  the  King  would  always  keep  him  in  depen- 
dance,  and  as  he  perfectly  knew  that  Prince's  Character, 
eafily  perceived,  that  the  leaft  occafion  would  be  fufficient 
to  make  him  forfeit  whatever  he  enjoyed.  Befides,  he 
thought  it  a  manifert  injuftice,  in  refuting  him  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  lawful  right  ;  that  moreover  he  broke 
his  promife,  and  fhowed  himfelf  extremely  ungrateful,  in 
making  fo  ill  a  return  for  the  fervices  he  had  received  from 
him.  All  this  gave  him  reafon  to  fear,  he  had  intended 
to  ruin  him  in  time. 

Full  of  thefe  finifter  thoughts  he  retired  to  his  Cattle  of 
Brecknock,  where  Dr.  Morton  Bifhop  of  Ely  was  Prifoner 
under  his  cuftody.  In  his  frequent  converfations  with 
that  Prelate,  he  could  not  help  difcovering  his  refentment 
againft  the  King.  The  Bifhop  ,  who  was  a  Man 
of  fenfe,  quickly  found,  the  Duke  was  diflatisfied,  which 
iinbokdened  him  to  talk  to  him  freely.  He  obferved  the 
Duke  took  a  pleafure  in  hearing  him,  and  would  have  per- 
haps fpoken  himfelf  more  plainly,  had  he  dared  to  truft 
him  entirelv.  So,  to  infpire  him  with  more  confidence, 
he  affected  to  fpeak  of  the  King  in  a  manner,  which  by 
fhowing  what  he  thought  of  him,  gave  him  to  under- 
ftand,  that  he  fhould  find  in  him  a  Perfon  ready  to  fecond 
him  in  all  his  defigns.  At  length,  after  mutually  founding 
each  other  for  fome  time,  they  opened  their  minds  to  one 
another,  and  lamented  together  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the 
Kingdom  under  fuch  a  King;.  The  late  death  of  Ed- 
ivard  V  and  of  the  Duke  his  Brother,  afforded  them  frefh 
matter  to  exclaim  againft  Richard.  They  concluded,  that 
fmce  he  had  not  fpared  his  own  Nephews,  no  Lord  in  the 
Kingdom  could  be  fure  of  his  life.  Thefe  converfations 
ended  at  length  in  the  Duke's  requeft  to  the  Bifhop,  to 
tell  him  freely,  whether  he  faw  no  way  to  prevent  the 
rnifchiefs  they  had  reafon  tn  fear;  promifing  with  an  Oath 
to  keep  the  fecret  inviolably.  Morton,  who  till  then  was 
under  fome  apprehenfions  that  the  Duke  defigned  to  in- 
fnaie  him,  being  encouraged  by  this  Oath,  told  him  in 
plain  terms,  "  it  was  his  opinion,  there  was  no  other  way 
"  than  to  dethrone  Richard,  and  fet  up  another  King. 
"  He  owned,  that  though  he  could  have  wifhed  the 
"  Crown  had  continued  in  the  family  of  Henry  VI,  he 
"  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  following  the  ftream,  when 
"  he  faw  almoft  all  England  declare  for  Edward  IV. 
"  That  afterwards,  Henry  VI  and  the  Prince  his  Son 
"  being  dead,  he  had  faithfully  adhered  to  Edward. 
"  That  upon  Edward's  death  he  had  ferved  with  tiie 
"  fame  zeal  his  young  Son,  whom  he  believed  his  lawful 
"  Succeflbr.  That  aiterwards  he  perceived  with  grief  the 
"  Duke  of  Glocejhr  afpiring  to  the  Throne,  and  having 
"  the  honour  to  be  of  the  Council,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
"  endeavour  to  oppofe  his  defign.  But  inftead  of  fuc- 
"  ceeding,  he  had  only  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  hatred 
"  and  difpleafure  of  that  Prince,  who  had  thrown  him 
"  into  Prifon,  folely  for  adhering  to  the  family  of  Ed- 
"  ward  IV.  That  this  unjuft  violence  had  increafed  his 
"  averfion  for  the  Ufurper,  and  the  tragical  death  of  the 
"  two  young  Princes  had  carried  it  to  the  utmoft  height. 
"  That  being  in  thefe  circumftances,  he  had  confidered 
"  with  himfelf  what  Prince  would  be  moft  proper  to  be 
"  placed  on  the  Throne  in  the  room  of  the  Tyrant,  and 
"  had  found  no  other  than  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  de- 
"  fcended  from  a  Son  of  Edward  III.  That  the  whole 
"  race  of  Lancajhr  being  extinct,  at  leaft  in  England, 
"  there  remained  of  the  Houfe  of  York  only  the  Tyrant 
"  and  his  Son,  with  the  young  Earl  of  IVarwick  Son  of 
"  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  As  for  the  laft,  he  could  not 
"  pretend  to  the  Crown,  his  Father's  attainder  having  de- 
"  barred  his  Heirs  of  the  right  of  inheriting.  That  the 
"  prefent  King  had  by  his  crimes  rendered  himfelf  un- 
"  worthy,  and  to  preferve  the  Son's  right  after  deftroying 
"  the  Father,  would  be  acting  imperfectly.  That  there- 
"  fore,  once  more,  he  faw  only  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
"  ham  capable  of  lawfully  claiming  the  Crown.  " 

The  Duke  liftened   very  attentively   to    this    difcourfe, 
but    deferred    his     anfwer     till    next    day.     This    delay 


threw  the  Bifhop  into  great  perplexity,  fince  it  left  him  14S3. 
flill  uncertain  whether  the  Duke  was  lincere,  or  defigned 
only  to  fift  him.  By  the  w.iy,  the  Bifhop  it  feems,  was 
not  very  fcrupulous,  fince  knowing  the  Duke  of  Bucklng- 
hants  Character,  as  he  muft  have  done,  he  readil)  offered 
his  fer /ice  to  fet  him  on  the  Throne.  This  is  a  iign  that  H  ,,_ 
he  acted  more  from  a  motive  of  revenge  arzainff  Richard, 
than  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  publick.  The  King 
and  the  Duke  were  too  much  alike  to  expect  a  great  ad- 
vantage by  fuch   a  change. 

Next   day   the  converfation  being    refumed,  the  Duke,  7-4,  /y-Ae 
after  a  long  apology  for  all   his  former  actions,  freely  con-  rqeBt  n>e 
letted  to   the  Prelate,   "  he  had  once  an  intention  to  afpire  ^''H"1- 
"  to  the  Throne,   but  upon   mature  deliberation  had  en-  fb,  Earl  of 
"  tirely   dropped    it.      He  confidered,     that  in   acting  for  Richmond. 
"  himfelf,  he   fhould    ftir  up  againft  him  all  the  friends  ofsHjil' 
"  the  two  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancajhr,  equally  concern-  HoJlmglh. 
"  ed  to   oppofe  his  prctenhons.      That  there  was  a  Prince 
"   nearer  than    he,   whom    the  Houfe  of  Lancajler  looked 
"  upon  as  their  head,  and  he  it  was  on  whom  he  had  calf  his 
"  eyes  to  raife  to  the  Throne.  Then  he  n.med  Henry  Earl 
"  of  Richmond,    who  w;is   in  Bretagne."     Adding,   "  that 
"  the   project   to   reflore    the    Houfe   of    Lancajler  10    the 
"  Throne,   would  draw  one  half  of  the  Kingdom   to  that 
"  Prince's  intereft,  and   he  had  devifed  a  happy  exp  lient 
"  to  gain  him  the  other  half :  And  that  was  his  marriage 
"  with  Elizabeth,  eldeft  Daughter  of  Edward  IV,   which 
"  would  make   all    the   Yorkjl;  his  friends.      That  more- 
"  over,  the   Nation   would    receive  gre-t   advantage   from 
"  thence,  in   as  much  as  all   the  feeds  of  the  Civil  Wars 
"  would  be  delboyed,   by  the  union  of   the  two  contending 
"   Houfes.     That  by  this  means  even  thofe  who  were  in- 
"  different  for  either  party,  would  be  forced,  as   one  mav 
"  fay,   to  promote  tlie   common   good   of  their  Country  ; 
"  and  then   Richard's  few   friends  would    not   be  able  to 
"  balance  fo  great  a  power.      Whereas  if  he  pretended  to 
"  fet    up   himfelf,   the   whole   Kingdom   would   be  united 
"  againft  him,  fince  there  was  not  the  leaft  colour  to  ex- 
"  elude  from  the  Throne,   two  Houfes   that   had  been    in 
"  pofklHon  above  fourfcore  j'ears.       In  fine,    he  added, 
"  that   in    his  way   to    Brecknock,    he   met   the  Countefs 
"  of  Richmond,  and    having    founded    her  upon   this  head, 
"  believed  he   could  be  fure,   fhe   would   be  eafily  difpofed 
"  to  promote  the  advancement  of  her  Son.  " 

The  Bifhop  iiked  this  expedient,  as   more   conformable  Tie  Bip.-.p 
to  juftice  and  equity,  and  more  adapted  to  the  good  of  the  ,fl 
Realm,  efpecially  as  it  came   from   the  only  perfon,  who  Half, 
would  have  had  reafon  to  oppofe  it,  had  it  been  prcpofed  by 
another. 

Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  as  I  elfewhere  obferved,  was  Rights  of 
of  Weljh  extraction.  But  his  Mother  Margaret  was  '*.'  f  Jr'°r 
Daughter  of  John  de  Beaufort  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Grand- 
fon  of  John  of  Gant  Duke  of  Lancajler.  Margaret's  P'a- 
ther  dying  without  Iffue-Male,  Edmund  his  younger  Bro- 
ther inherited  his  title.  But  Edmund  and  all  his  pofteritv 
being  deftroyed  in  the  Civil  Wars,  Margaret  and  her  Son 
were  the  only  remains  of  that  Houfe.  So,  it  feemed, 
they  fhould  have  indifputably  inherited  all  the  rights  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lancajler.  But  however  the  title  was  liable  to 
great  objections. 

Whilft  John  of  Gant  Duke  of  Lancajler  lived  with 
Conjlantia  o{  Cajlile  his  fecond  Wife,  he  kept,  as  his 
Concubine,  Catharine  Roet,  Widow  of  Sir  Otho  de  Siuin- 
ford,  and  by  her  had  feveral  Children.  Conjlantia  his  Wife 
being  dead,  he  married  his  Concubine,  and  kad  intereft 
enough  to  caufe  her  Children,  born  before  marriage,  to  be 
legitimated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  Richard  IPs 
fubfequent  Letters-Patent.  However,  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  willing  to  make  a  diltinction  between  thefe 
natural  Children  and  the  others  born  in  Wedlock,  gave 
them  not  the  name  of  Lancajler  or  Platitagenet,  but  that 
of  Beaufort,  the  name  of  the  Cattle  where  they  were 
born.  Moreover,  though  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  anj 
in  the  King's  Letters  Patent,  power  was  granted  them  to 
hold  Principalities,  Dukedom'',  Earldoms,  C5Y.  and  to  tran- 
fmit  them  to  their  Heirs,  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
Crown  (2).  During  the  Reigns  of  Henry  IV,  and  Hen- 
ry V,  the  Princes  of  this  branch  durft  not  allume  the  name 
of  Lancajler.  It  was  not  till  about  the  end  of  Henry  \ Ts 
reign,  that  Edmund  Duke  of  Scmerfet  being  Prime  Mi- 
nifter,  and  very  zealous  tor  the  King,  againil  the  attempts 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  began  bv  degrees  to  afiert  his  defcent 
from  John  of  Gant,  and  his  kindred  to  the  King,  as  being 
of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler.  It  was  a  queftion  therefore  to 
know,  whether  the  Princes  of  this  Branch  could   fucceed 


(1)  He  was   Chef- Juftice  and  Chamberlain  of  all  Scutb-Pf'ale!  and  Nortb-Wela  ;  as  alfo  Conftable  of  all  the  Caftles,  and  Steward  of  all  the  King's 
h-  rdfh;ps  lying  within  Sbropflnre  and  tUrtford/hirr.     See  Dugdile's  Barm,  Vol.   I.  p.    169  ;  and  Strype's  Notes  in  Corr.pl.  Hft.  Vol.  I.  p.   530. 

(2)  There  was  mention  of   the  Crown,  but  it  was  to   exclude  them    ablolutely  from    it;  as  is  pUin  from  the  wjrds  of  the  Aft.     Tney  were  by  i 

in'itlel. Ad   quecunque    honores  di-nitates   (  excepta    d:gnltate  regaii  )  preeminent. as   ilatus  gradus  &  otHcia   piblica  &  privata   tarn  perpjr.ua   quarn  tern- 

peralia  atque  feudalia  &  nobilh  quibulcumque  nominibus  nnncupentur,  etiamli  Ducatjs  Principarus  Comitatus  Brronic  vel  alia  f;ud.  ruerijlt— Ttlis  Aft 
burs  due  rebr,  9.  Anno  20.  RUbari  11,  and  was  afteiwards  exemi>liried  by  King  Henry  IV,  on  Fib.  to,  in  the  8th  y;ar  of  ni.  Rsitn.  See  Sa-..!ford, 
f.  322,  323. 
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to  the  Crown  in  their  Turn.  And  fuppofmg  they  could, 
the  point  was  to  know  when  their  turn  was  to  be,  and 
whether  the  Heirs  of  John  of  Cant's  Daughters  born  in 
Wedlock,  were  not  to  precede  the  Pofterity  of  a  Son  only 
legitimated,  and  born  before  Marriage.  If  fo,  there  was 
no  left  than  ten  or  twelve  Princes  and  Princefles  in  Por- 
tugal, Cajlile  and  Germany,  who  would  have  excluded 
the  Earl  of  Richmond.  On  the  other  hand,  it  feems  that 
bv  Edward  IV's  Endeavours  to  have  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
in  his  hands,  he  had,  as  it  were,  owned  him  capable  ot 
inheriting  all  the  Rights  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler.  This 
was  a  queftion  which  might  have  been  debated  in  thofe 
days,  but  which,  having  been  decided  above  two  hundred 
Years  fince,  requires  no  farther  Examination,  unlefs  out 
of  meer  curiolity  thofe  that  are  verfed  in  thefe  matters  are 
willing  to  exercife  their  Wits. 

Very  likely,  if  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  thought  it 
in  his  power  to  mount  the  Thrcne,  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  objedT:  againft  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  Title  the 
forememion'd  Reafons.  But,  as  he  had  himfelf  obferved, 
in  hisdifcourfe  with  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  he  could  not  let  up 
himfelf  without  oppofing  the  two  Houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cajler, that  is  to  fay,  the  whole  Kingdom,  which  was 
divided  between  thefe  two  Factions.  So  the  pretence  to 
rcflore  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Civil 
Wars  by  the  Union  of  the  two  contending  Houfes,  was 
by  far  the  more  natural  way  to  be  revenged  of  Richard.  I 
fay  to  be  revenged,  for  it  is  hard  to  believe,  a  Man  of  his 
Character  fhouid  aft  on  this  occafion  from  a  nobler  Mo- 
tive. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Duke  and  the  Bifhop  having  con- 
fulted  together  how  to  accomplifh  their  Defigns  came  to 
this  Conclufion  :  That  all  hope  of  Succefs  was  founded  on 
the  Marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  with  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth;  That  therefore,  before  all  things,  that  Point  was 
to  be  fecured,  without  which  it  would  be  to  labour  in  vain, 
or  at  leaft  with  great  uncertainty.  To  that  end  they 
agreed,  that  they  fhouid  without  lofs  of  time  acquaint  the 
Countefs  ot  Richmond  with  their  Project,  that  fhe  might 
inform  her  Son  of  it,  and  perfwade  the  Queen-Dowager, 
Mother  of  the  Princefs,  to  confent  to  the  Marriage. 

But  as  conferring  with  Margaret  would  have  been  very 
dangerous  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  confidering  the 
King's  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  Houfe  of  Somcrfet,  the 
Bifhop  told  him,  he  had  an  old  Friend  in  the  Countefles's 
Service,  one  [Reginald]  Bray,  who  might  fafely  be  trufted 
with  the  Secret.  The  Duke  approving  this  Expedient, 
Bray  was  privately  fent  for  to  Brecknock,  and  the  Project 
being  imparted  to  him,  the  propofing  of  it  to  his  Miftrefs 
was  left  to  his  care.  More  efpecially,  he  was  charged  to 
tell  her,  that  the  Marriage  of  the  Earl  her  Son  was  the 
Bafis  and  Foundation  on  which  the  whole  Project  refted. 

As  foon  as  Bray  was  gone  to  execute  his  Commiffion, 
the  Bifhop  of  Ely  defired  the  Duke's  leave  to  retire  to  his 
Bi  hoprick.  He  was  juftly  afraid  of  his  Life,  in  cafe  the 
Plot  came  to  be  difcovered.  It  may  be  he  did  not  wholly 
depend  upon  the  Duke's  Sincerity.  But  the  Duke  gave 
him  two  invincible  Reafons  why  he  could  not  comply  with 
his  Requeft.  The  firft  was,  that  he  mould  be  guilty  of 
letting  his  Prifoner  efcape,  which  alone  would  be  Sufficient 
to  infpirc  the  King  with  fufpicions.  The  fecond,  that  in 
an  Undertaking  of  this  Nature,  he  could  not  proceed  with- 
out his  Advice.  The  Bifhop  feemed  to  yield  to  thefe 
reafons,  but  had  by  him  (fill  ftronger,  to  free  himfelf  from 
the  impending  Danger,  in  cafe  the  Affair  was  difcovered. 
And  therefore  as  he  was  not  fo  narrowly  watched  by  his 
Keepers,  fince  his  frequent  Conventions  with  the  Duke, 
he  found  means  to  efcape,  and  retire  to  Ely;  (1)  from 
,  whence  he  fled  into  Flanders.  Upon  his  Arrival,  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  to  excufe  his  efcape,  and  withal,  endeavoured 
to  convince  him,  it  was  much  more  in  his  Power  to  pro- 
mote the  Execution  of  their  intended  Defign,  than  whilft. 
he  was  Prifoner.  He  conjured  him  likewife,  to  continue 
in  his  Refolution,  and  fhewed  him  how  he  might  carry  on 
a  private  Correfpondence  with  him. 

Mean  while,  the  Countefs  of  Richmond  being  informed 
of  what  was  projected  in  favour  of  the  Earl  her  Son,  fent 
back  her  Servant  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  her 
Compliment  of  Thanks  ;  and  withal  let  him  know,  fhe 
was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  Queen  Dowager's  Confent 
to  the  Marriage,  and  then  would  take  the  moft  proper 
Meafures  to  fend  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond. 


Elizabeth  Woodville  Widow  of  Edward  IV,  was  ftill  in 
her  Sancluary  at  We/lminjler  with  her  five  Daughters, 
lamenting  the  Death  of  her  two  Sons,  and  blaming  herfelf 
for  having  been  the  occafion,  by  her  eafmefs  to  deliver  the 
Duke  of  York  to  his  Uncle.  There  had  never  teen  any 
particular  Friendfhip  between  that  Queen  and  the  Countefs 
of  Richmond.  One  was  Wife  to  a  King  of  the  Houfe  of 
York,  and  the  other  was  of  the  Family  of  Somerfet,  fworn 
Enemies  of  the  Yorkijls.  Wherefore  the  Countefs  could 
not  vifit  the  Queen  in  her  Sancfluary,  without  caufing 
great  fufpicion.  To  avoid  this  Inconvenience,  fhe  made 
ufe  of  one  Lewis  her  Phyfician,  (2)  and  having  commu- 
nicated the  whole  Affair  to  him,  ordered  him  to  go  to 
London  and  fo  manage  as  to  fee  the  Queen,  and  inform  her 
of  what  was  in  Agitation.  Above  all,  fhe  charged  him  to 
tell  her,  that  all  hope  of  Succefs  depended  upon  the  Union 
of  the  two  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancajler,  by  the  Marriage 
of  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond. 

Lewis  being  come  to  London,  found  no  great  difficulty, 
as  a  Phyfician,  to  get  admittance  to  the  Queen.  He  com- 
municated to  her  what  he  had  in  charge,  intimating  it  wou'd 
be  in  her  own  power  to  be  reveng'd  of  her  mortal  Enemy, 
the  Murderer  of  her  Children,  and  dethrone  the  Ufurper, 
provided  fhe  would  confent  to  the  Marriage  propofed.  The 
Queen  gladly  liftened  to  the  Overture.  She  charged  the 
Doftor  to  tell  his  Miftrefs,  fhe  approved  of  the  project, 
and  would  fo  order  it,  that  all  the  King  her  Husband's 
friends  fhouid  join  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  But  fhe 
added,  fhe  wifhed  the  Earl  would  fwear  to  marry  Eliza- 
beth, or  in  cafe  fhe  happened  to  die,  Cecily  her  younger 
Sifter. 

Matters  being  thus  fettled  between  the  Queen  Dowager, 
the  Countefs  ot  Richmond,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
they  endeavoured  to  ingage  in  the  plot,  their  moft  trufty 
friends,  who  likewife  drew  in  others  (3).  The  Englijh 
were  as  favorably  difpofed  as  could  be  wifhed,  by  three 
principal  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  of  the  people's  univerfal 
hatred  of  the  King,  who  had  made  himfelf  extremely  odi- 
ous, as  well  by  what  he  had  done  during  his  Protedtorfhip, 
as  by  his  late  Crime,  in  putting  his  Nephews  to  death, 
after  robbing  them  of  the  Crown.  He  had  thereby  loft 
moft  of  the  friends  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  who  only  want- 
ed an  opportunity  to  revenge  the  Family  of  Edivard  IV. 
In  the  fecond  place,  all  the  Lancijlrians  faw  with  pleafure, 
a  projedf.  tending  to  reftore  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler  to  the 
Throne.  Laftly,  thofe  that  without  regarding  the  In- 
terefts  of  the  two  Factions,  had  only  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion in  view,  could  not  but  conlider  as  a  great  happinefs, 
the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprize,  which  by  uniting  the  two 
contending  Houfes,  would  put  an  end  to  the  Civil  War, 
wherewith  the  Kingdom  had  been  afflifted  thirty  years. 
Thus  the  Lancajlrians,  Yorkijls,  and  even  thofe  that  flood 
neuter,  were  equally  difpofed  to  concur  to  the  downfal  of 
the  Ufurper. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  being  the  Author  and  head 
of  the  Enterprize,  it  was  his  part  to  conduct  it  to  a  happy 
ifTue.  For  that  purpofe,  he  firft  fecured  fome  friends  in 
Wales,  where  his  power  was  great,  who  undertook  to  lift 
Soldiers  privately,  to  enable  him  to  bring,  fuddenly  and 
feafonablv,  an  army  into  the  field.  Then,  he  fettled  a 
Correfpondence  with  fome  Gentlemen  of  Dorfetjhire,  De- 
von/hire, and  Ccrnwal,  who  promifed  to  raife  P'orces,  and 
receive  the  Earl  of  Richmond  at  his  arrival.  His  delign 
was  to  join  them  himfelf,  with  his  JVeljhmen,  that  Richard 
might  be  lefs  able  to  oppofe  the  Earl's  landing.  At  the 
fame  time,  feveral  Lords  and  Gentlemen  were  to  rife  in 
ether  Counties,  that  the  King  might  be  at  a  lofs  where  to 
march  firft.  The  Marquifs  of  Dorfet,  who  had  lately 
quitted  his  Sanctuary  (4),  Sir  Richard  JFoodville  his  Brc- 
ther  (5),  the  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Edward  Courtney  his 
Brother,  and  feveral  other  pcrfons  of  Quality  engaged  in 
the  plot. 

Thefe  meafures  being  taken,  the  Countefs  of  Richmond 
fent  two  Exprefl'es  (6)  to  the  Earl  her  Son,  by  different 
ways,  to  let  him  know  what  was  refolved  in  his  favour, 
and  how  far  the  project  was  advanced.  The  two  Ex- 
prefles arriving  almoft  together,  informed  him  of  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  plot,  and  prayed  him  to  repair  into 
England  without  lofs  of  time,  upon  the  Affurance  they 
gave  him,  that  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  reception. 
They  told  him  likewife  that  Dorfetjhire,  Devonjhire,  or 
CornwaHj),  were  the  moft  convenient  places  to  land,  by 
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(i)  Where  he   found    Friend-;  and   Money.     Hall,  fol.   36.     Hoilingfh.   p.    1399- 

(2)  Who  was  a   Wc<.<hm.m.     //»//,   fol.   36. 

(3)  Regtrjld  Bray  was  employed  by  the  Countefs  of  Richmond  to  engage  People  in  her  Son's  Party,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  brought  in, 
am   v,    the  reft,   Sir   Giles  Daubeitey,   Sir  John  Cheney,    Richard   Guilford,   Thomas  Rame,   E'quires,  and  many  others      Hall,    fol.    3-.      Stow,   p.   465. 

(4.)  He  repaired  into  Torkjbire,  wh-re  he  raifed  Jaige  Forces;  Sir  Edivard  Courtney  and  his  Ercther  did  the  frme  in  Dewonfhire  and  Cornwall 
*nd  in  Kent,  Richard  Guilford  and  other  Gentlemen  gathered  a  great  brdy  of  Soldiers,  and  began  to  commit  Hostilities.  Halt,  roJ.  39.  HoUingfh. 
p.    14.01. 

(5)  It   fhouid  be   his  Uncle-      For   he  was    Brother  to    Elizabeth    Woadwlle,    the  Marquifs's   Mother. 

(61  She  lent  Hugh  C  ty,  Efq;  with  a  brgc  fum  of  Money,  tut  R  thard  Guilford,  for  fear  Corivey  /hould  be  iVpped  at  Pltmourb,  where  he  in* 
'  'take  Sh:p,  fent   mt  ot  Kent,  by  the  way  of  Calais,  Ti  mas  Ram   with   the  ftme  InftruftitiK.     Tht\  hth  arrived  within   left  dun  an  hour, 

af   the    Duke   of  Breta»ne\    Cur  .      Hall,   !tl    37,    38.     Holhngfi.   p.   1400. 

(7)   Wales,    fays   6'«w,  p«    463. 
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the  people  of  thofe 


1485.     reafon  of  the  meafures  taken  with 

parts. 
fir  refohein  Tne  Earl  of  Richmond  was  then  at  Vilnius  in  Bretagne, 
'u^r'iotii  wherc  he  had  been  feveral  years,  really  a  Prifoner,  becaufe 
Dukiof  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne' s  engagements  with  Edward IV  ; 
but  his  Confinement  was  not  drift,  the  Duke  contenting 
himfelfwith  narrowly  watching  him,  in  order  to  hinder 
hisefcapc,  in  cafe  he  attempted  it.  In  other  refpects  he 
enjoyed  an  honourable  freedom.  He  heard  with  great  joy, 
that  he  was  thought  of  in  England.  But  when  he  came 
to  confider  his  prelent  condition,  and  how  little  it  was  in 
his  power  to  return  into  his  own  Country,  fo  as  to  pro- 
cure a  welcome   reception,    he  found   it  would  be  almoft 
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Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  plot,  1485. 
which  for  fome  time  hail  made  him  uneafy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Duke  perceiving,  that  after  fuch  a  decla- 
ration there  was  no  more  Ceremony  to  be  ufe.J,  drew  to- 
gether the  Forces  which  himfelf  and  friends  had  privately 
lifted  valVales,  and  began  to  march  towards  the  weflern 
Counties  (2),  where  he  knew  the  Earl  of  Richmond  in- 
tended to  land.  There  he  was  to  be  joined  by  thofe  who 
were  gone  before,  to  prepare  all  things  againft  the  Eari's 
arrival. 

Richard  was  not  a  little  furprized  to    hear,    that  the  !,t  ty't* 
Duke  was    fo  ready.     However,    as   he  had  taken    fome r '  i 
precautions  to  aflemble  his  Forces  in  cafe  of  ncceiTity,  he** 
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impoiTible  to  fucceed  in  his  cnterprizc,  without  the  Duke  of     appointed  the  rendezvous  at  Leicejlcr,    where  he  repaired 
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Bretagnfs  confent  and  affiftance.  For  unlefs  that  Prince 
fupplied  him  with  Money,  Troops,  and  Ships,  it  was  not 
practicable  to  take  juft  meafures  to  accomplifh  his  defigns. 
Belides,  the  Duke  might  have  made  him  clofe  Prifoner, 
by  which  means  the  whole  affair  would  have  mifcarried. 
So,  perceiving  he  could  not  proceed  without  him,  he  re- 
folved  to  tell  him  the  fecret,  and  ingage  him,  if  poflible, 
to  affift  him.  He  found  the  Duke  more  ready  to  counte- 
'  nance  him  than  he  expected.  The  Duke  was  not  engaged 
with  Richard,  as  he  had  been  with  Edward  his  Brother. 
Belides,  the  unjuft  and  violent  actions  of  the  new  King 
had  rendered  him  odious  to  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  and 
efpecially  to  the  Duke  of  Britagnc.  Another  thing  like- 
wife  induced  him  to  hearken  to  the  Earl's  propofals.  He 
had  pretenfions  to  the  Earldom  of  Richmond  in  England, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  his  Anceftors,  and  imagined,  the  Earl 
would  readily  promife  to  reftore  it,  if,  by  his  means,  he  ai- 
rived  to  the  Crown.  It  is  pretended,  this  was  the  prin- 
cipal Article  of  their  agreement,  for  which  the  Duke  very 
willingly  ingaged  to  fupply  him  with  Men  and  Ships.  When 
the  Earl  was  fure  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  affiftance,  he 
fent  ExprcfTcs  ( ( )  to  the  Countefs  his  Mother,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  acquaint  them  that  he  hoped  to  be 
ready  by  the  beginning  of  October,  defiring  them  to  pre- 
pare all  things  by  that  time.  This  good  news  prefently 
put  all  the  Confpirators  in  motion.     Every  one  repaired  to 


umfelf,  with  a  refolution  to  give  his  enemies  Battle,    be- 
fore their  number  was  increafed.     He  would  have  found  it 
very  difficult  however   to  prevent    them,  if  an  extraordi- 
nary and  very  unexpected  accident  had  not  hindered   the 
Duke  from  joining  his  friendi,  who  were  all  ready  to  rife 
in   arms  in   the  Counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwal.     The  •'  - 
Duke  was  advancing    by  long   marches  (3)  to   G!oceJler,{"  ' 
where  he  defigned  to  pafs  the  Severn.     But  at  the  fame  ^1.™" 
time  the  River  was  fo  fwoln,    that  the  Country  on  both 
fides  was  over-flowed,  and  great  damage  done  by  the  wa-  "°;:'''t i- 
ters.     Never  had  fo  terrible  an  Inundation  been  heard  of  in 
that  Country.     It  held  fix  whole  days,  during  which  the 
Duke's  army  could  neither  pafs  the  River,    nor  fubiift  on 
the  other  fide,   where  was  nothing  but  dclblation  (4).      In  "'•  ^-"J 
fine,  the  Weljb  Soldiers,  tired  with  being  expofed  to  hun-  ' ; /■""/"• 
ger,    rains,    and  numberlefs  hardfhips,     leturned   to  their 
homes,    notwithstanding  all  the  Duke's  Intreaties  to  the 
contrary  ( 5 ).     The  defertion  was  fo  general,  that  there  re-  HebiJabim. 
mained  with  the  Duke  only  one  fingle  Servant.     Reduced-' "'' '","'" 
to  this  fad  condition,    he  law  no  other  remedy   than   to  "/'t^D™' 
conceal   himfelf  till  he  fhould  take  new  meafures.     Un-  > ■■■■'■' 
happily  for  him,  he  chofe  for  his  retreat,  the  Houfe  of  one  J^ 
Banijler,  who  had  been  his  Servant,  and  to  whom  his  Fa- 
ther and  himfelf  had   been  very  kind. 

The  King  hearing  of  the  difperfion  of  the  Duke  c\{Pr","m'"',m 
Buckingham's  Troops,  iffued  out  a  Proclamation  againft  S*^,. 
the  poll  affigncd  him,  as  well  to  raife  Forces,  as  excite  him  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorfct,  with  fome  other  of  his  Aft  Pub.*' 
Infurrections.  There  was  no  time  to  lofe,  good  part  of  Adherents,  or  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  in  league  with  him.  xl1-  P-2°4- 
September  being  now  part.  But  as  the  Marquis    had  not  yet  appeared  in  arms     and 

How  careful  foever   the  Confpirators  had  been  to  con-     fo  could  not  be  ftiled  a  Rebel,    he  made  ufe  of  another 

pretence  to  involve  him  in  the  Sentence. 


Richard  re- 

'■an'o  ^ceal  themfelves,    all  thefe  things  could  not  be  done,    and 
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fifed  Nttims.  ,'  ""  "*™  '""ign  ^um  ..u,.  »v  >.^..^, 
tftbtCtn-  Richard  have  no  Intelligence  that  fome  plot  was  con- 
triving againft  him.  But  none  could  tell  him  what  it 
was,  or  who  were  the  Authors.  He  was  then  at  York, 
thinking  of  very  different  things,  fo  fecure  was  he  in  his 
own  opinion.  But  thefe  advices  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
North,  and  approach  the  Center  of  the  Kingdom.  At 
the  fame  time  he  ordered  his  Troops,  which  were  difperfed 
in  feveral  parts,  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Mean  while,  he  prepared  very  (lowly,  not 
Hefufptis^  imagining  the  danger    fo  near.       As   the  Intelligence  he 


He  faid,  that 
having  taken  an  Oath  at  his  Coronation,  to  punifh  vice  and 
wickednefs,  he  was  obliged  to  punifh  the  Marquis  of  Dorfct, 
notorious  for  his  debaucheries,  who  had  feduced  and  ravilhed 
feveral  Virgins,  been  guilty  of  fundry  Adulteries,  and  pub- 
lickly  kept  Shore's  Wife.  Then  he  pfomifed  a  rewaid  of 
a  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  or  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
any  perfon  that  fhould  bring  the  Duke  to  Juftice ;  a 
thoufand  Marks,  or  one  hundred  Marks  a  year  for  the 
Marquis,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  the  reft  that  were 
named  in  the  Proclamation  (6).     The  Villain  Banijler  (7),  tie  Dak  of 


Buckin**-^  nad  received,  made  him  uneafy,  he  ran  over  in  his  mind     not  being  able  to  refill:  fo  ftrong  a  temptation,    betrayed  Buddngham 
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all  the  Lords  of  the  Realm,  who  could  be  dilTatisfied,  or 
had  fufficient  Credit  to  excite  Infurrections  againft  him. 
He  found  none  but  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  had 
angred  him  by  difappointing  him  with  regard  to  the 
Lands  of  Hereford,  and  knowing  him  perfectly,  could  not 
doubt  that  he  was  capable  of  any  thing,  to  be  revenged. 
Belides,  he  knew  him  to  be  alone  in  condition  by  his 
parts,  his  riches,  and  his  intereft,  to  form  and  execute 
great  projects.  His  own  experience  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  queftion  it.  The  Bifhop  of  Ely's  efcape  ferved  alfo  to 
ftrengthen  this  fufpicion.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  muft 
have  known  how  odious  that  Prelate  was  to  him,  and 
therefore  his  careleflhefs  in  guarding  fuch  a  prifoner,  could 
not  but  be  deemed  a  collufion  and  confequence  of  fome  ill 
m  defign.  Upon  thefe  fufpicions,  which  were  but  too  well- 
grounded,  Richard  refolved  to  fend  for  him  to  Court,  but 
the  Duke  defired  to  be  excufed,  on  pretence  of  fome  Indif- 
po fit  ion.  This  refufal  confirmed  the  King  in  his  belief, 
that  what  he  had  fufpected  was  but  too  true.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  to  be  more  fully  f.uisfied,  he  fent  him  pofitive  orders 
to  come  to  him,  without  alledging  any  excufe.  The  Duke 
perceiving  diflimulation  was  to  no  purpofe,  fent  him  word, 
he  would  not  expofe  his  perfon  to  his  mortal  enemy,  whom 
he  neither  loved  nor  would  ferve. 

This  was  fufficient  to   convince  the  King,    that   the 


his  mafter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Shrop/)}ire'{1),  who  caufing  "JJ." 
the  Houfe  to  be  furrounded  by  a  Company  of  armed  Men,  Hall. 
feized  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  difguifed  like  a  Peafant, 
and  conducted  him  to  Shrewsbury.  The  Duke  was  de- 
firous  to  fpeak  with  the  King,  but  could  never  obtain  that 
favour.  Some  fay,  he  intended  to  kill  him  with  a  dagger 
which  was  found  upon  him  after  his  death.  But  this  is 
only  Conjecture.  However  it  be,  he  was  beheaded  at 
Shrewsbury  (9),  without  any  legal  procefs,  by  the  King's 
bare  order.  Thus,  this  Lord,  who  had  helped  to  take 
away  the  Lives  of  the  Lord  Hajlings,  the  Earl  of"  Rivers, 
and  the  other  prifoners  at  Pontfrail,  by  an  arbitrary  Sen- 
tence, perifhed  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner,  contrary  to 
all  right,  by  the  abfolute  orders  of  him  whom  he  had  placed 
on  the  Throne.  On  the  other  hand,  we  mail  fee  prefentlv, 
that  this  very  Confpiracy,  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Bud 
ingham,  accomplice  of  all  the  King's  ill  actions,  whilft  he 
was  but  Protector,  proved  the  occalion  of  that  Monarch's 
ruin.  Is  it  poflible,  not  to  perceive  the  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence in  fuch  fort  of  Events  ! 

Upon  the  firft  news  of  the  difperfion  of  the  Weijh  Army,  tuCmMr*. 
the  Duke's   friends,    who  expected    him    in   the    Weft, '  ••  dijperji. 
ready  to  take  arms  the  moment    thry  fhould  hear  of  his  Hil:' 
paffing  the  Severn,    difperfed   themfelves.      Some  lurked  HdLgA. 
among  their  friends,    others  fled  to  Sanctuary.     But  the 


(1)  He  fent  back  Cemvcy  and  Ramr.     H.ilt,  fol.  38.    Ho'Mngjhedd. 

(a)  Toward?  Salijbury.    lh!!,  fol.  39.     Stow,  p.  463. 

(3)  Through  the  Fotult  of  Dean.     Hall,  fol.  39. 

f  ;.)  Tliis  Inundation  was  To  remarkable,  that  tor  a  hundred  years  after,  it  was  called  the  Great  Water,  or  BueHmbtms\  Water.  It  is  faid  to  hit  ten  dav« 
ana  thai  Men,  Women,  ind  Children,  were  carried  away  in  their  Beds  with  the  violence  of  it,  and  that  the  tops  oi  the  Mountains  were  covered  »  th  in-  Wa'« 
ters.     Hall,  fol.  39.      Il-U.ngjkead,  p.  1402. 

(5)  ////.  1' ys  he  had  enfoiced  and  compelled  them  into  his  Service,  ajainrt  their  wills,  rather  by  lordly  and  itrcight  Commandment,  than  by  I.,  er.l  wages 
and  gentle  retemour;   which  was  the  very  occafion  why  they  left  hun  de.olatc,  fol.  39. 

inj  With  him  arc  named  in  the  Proclamation,  Sir  William  Ncrtys,  Sir  William  Knevet,  Sir  Tboir.as  Bturgbcbier of  Banes,  S.i  George  Broun,  Join  Cteor.e 
John  Noreis,   Walt  >  Hitngerford,  John  Rujh,  and  Jibn  Hareceurt.     Rjner's  Feed    Tom  XII.  p.  204.. 

1-;    Mi;  N    ;i'i    was  Rauj  Banijh-e.     King  Riitard  gave  him  tor  his  Rewaid  the  Manor  01  Ealtur.^  in  Ken:.     See  Ccrxj>!.  H  1.   ".  .-::.      ;,';ft. 

(.sj  J, 1. 1  Mutca.     Hotiiagjbead,  p.  1403. 

(9)  So  lays  Holl'mgjhead,  p.  1403:  but  Hall,  fol.  40,   and  Slttv,  p.  465.  fay,  it  was  at  Salijiurf, 
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greateft  part  imbarked  and  f.iiled  to  the  Eat!  of  Richmond, 
perceiving  there  was  no  fafety  lor  them  in  the  Kingdom. 
The  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  was  of  this  number. 

Whilftthefe  things  palled  in  England,  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond imagining  that  all  went  there  to  his  wifb,  failed 
from  St.  "Main's  the  12th  of  Qilober  with  five  thoufand 
Men  and  forty  Ships,  furnifhed  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne. 
But  the  Fleet  being  difperfed  by  a  Storm,  fome  ot  the 
Ships  were  driven  on  the  Coaft  of  France,  others  retul  ne  I 
into  Bretagne.  The  Ship  in  which  was  the  Earl  q{  Rich- 
mond, refitting  the  Seas  better  than  the  reft,  arrived,  after 
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the  Coaft  of  Cornwai  ( 1 ),  where  he  faw 
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the  Shore  crowded  with  Troops,  wiio  made  him  a  fignal 
to  approach.  But  happily  for  him,  he  refolved  net  to 
land  till  his  fleet  had  re -joined  him,  expecting  they  would 
foon  be  at  the  Rendezvous.  Mean  time,  he  fent  to  in- 
quire whether  the  Troops  he  faw  were  friends  or  enemies. 
The  Commander  anfwercd,  he  was  polled  there  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  wait  for  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  favour  his  landing.  But  the  Perfon  fent  by  the  Earl 
eafiiy  perceived  the  contrary,  and  informed  his  mafter  of 
it,  who  finding  his  defign  was  difcovcied,  put  to  lea,  and 
arrived  at  a  Port  in  Normandy.  The  truth  is,  the  Troops 
he  faw  on  the  Coaft  of  Cornwai  were  the  Militia  of  the 
County,  pofted  there  by  Richard,  with  intent  to  furptife 
his  enemy  by   that  Artifice. 

The  Earl  of  Richmond  heard  in  Normandy  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  misfortune.  As  after  that,  there  was  no 
more  appearance  of  puifuing  his  enterprise  without  taking 
new  meafures,  he  returned  to  Bretagne,  where  he  found 
the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet,  with  the  reft  that  had  made  their 
efcapes  out  of  England.  Tho'  his  defign  feemed  entirely 
blafted,  he  defpaired  not  cf  better  fuccefs  another  time. 
The  fugitives  told  him,  Richard  was  extremely  hated  in 
England,  which  he  took  for  a  good  omen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  promifed  him  to  continue  his 
aftiftance.  So,  refolving  to  make  a  frefh  Attempt,  he  fo- 
lemnly  fworeon  Chrrjlmafs-D?.}',  in  the  Cathedral  ot  Ren- 
nes,  that  he  would  marry  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  Daughter 
of  Edivard  IV,  or  in  cafe  fhc  died,  Cecily  her  younger 
Sifter.  Then  all  the  Englijh  there  prefent  fwore  allegi- 
ance to  him,  confidering  him  as  King  of  England  by  right 
though  he  was  not  fo  in  fadt.  From  thenceforward,  the 
ftrict  enquiry  made  in  England  after  thofe  that  were  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  forced  great  numbers  to  retire  into  Bre- 
tagne,  fo  that  the  refort  of  the  Englijh  was  very  great  for 
fome  time. 

Mean  while,  Richard  having  freed  himfelf  from  this 
danger  more  happily  than  he  had  reafon  to  expedt,  com- 
manded feveral  Perfons  to  be  feized,  fome  ol  whom  were 
immediately  facrificed  to  his  vengeance  (2).  Ol  this  num- 
ber was  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger  his  Brother-in-law,  who  mar- 
ried his  Sifter  Ann,  Widow  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter.  In 
order  to  make  fhort  work,  and  avoid  the  ufual  formalities 
of  the  Courts  of  Juilice,  he  commilTioned  Sir  Ralph  Ajhton 
to  exercifetheoff.ee  of  Vice-Conltable,  with  fo  extenlive  a 
power  that  he  could  condemn  and  execute  upon  the  fpot  all 
Pei  fons  whatever,  guilty,  or  fufpetted  of  the  crime  of  High- 
Treafon,  without  having  regard  to  any  appeal (3). 

By  virtue  of  this  Com  million,  Ajhton,  who  was,  proba- 
bly, a  man  after  the  King's  own  heart,  came  into  the 
weftetn  Counties,  where  he  fignalized  his  zeal  by  bloody 
executions  of  fuch  as  were  found  guilty,  or  only  fufpe&ed 
of  having  favoured  the  Confpirators.  Thus  were  fpent  the 
firft  fix  months  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  III.  This  ambi- 
tious Prince  was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne,  but  he  had  oc- 
cafion  to  perceive,  with  what  difficulties  he  fhould  prefetve 
a  Crown  fo  eagerly  defired,  and  by  fo  many  unlawful 
practices  procured. 

In  'January  1484,  the  King  fummoned  his  firft  Parlia- 
ment (4).     This   was  done  at  a  very  feafonable  Juncture. 


Richmond 
mat. 


The  Duke  of  Buckingham'*,  confpiracy    fecming  entirely    1484. 
ft i fled  by  the  death   of  that  Lord  and    the  retreat  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,    there    was  not   in  the  Kingdom  any 
perfon  in  condition  to  lift  up  his  head.     So  the  Parliament,  EdwardlVj 
confifting  no  doubt  of  Reprefentatives  devoted  to  the  King,  fcjSf"*' 
declared   Edward   the  Fourth's   Iffue  illegitimate  (;.),     and 
confirmed  Richard's  irregular  election,  with  his  pretended 
right  to  the  Crown.     This  Act   was  absolutely  neceflary 
for  the  King's  Security.     Befides,    the  Parliament  thereby 
avoided  the  Trouble  of  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  Edward  V, 
whom  all  England  had  for  fome  Months  acknowledged  for 
King. 

Then  an  Act  of  Attainder  was  palled  againft  Henry  Earl  [' 
of  Richmond  and  all  his  Adherents,    by  virtue  whereof  all 
their  Eltates  were  forfeited  to  the  King  (6).      By  this  Aft,  Hall. 
which  declared    all  thofe  Rebels   and  Traitors  that  were 
concerned  in   the  Duke  of  Buckingham's   and  the  Earl  of 
Richmond's  confpiracy,  all  the  late  executions  were  in  fome 
meafure  jullified,    becaufe  fuch  as  had  fuftered,    were  con- 
hdered  as  guilty  of  the  crime  condemned  by  this  Aft  (7). 
By  good  fortune  none  of  them  difcovered  that  the  Countefs  ft»  Cwxtefi 
of  Richmond  was  concerned  in  the  Plot,  whether  fhe  had  °^™jj,T'rf 
trufted  but  few  perfons,  or  her  confidents  had  tfcaped  into  vend. 
Bretagne.     However,  Richard  thinking  it  hardly  poffible  Hal1- 
for  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to   form  an  enterprize  without  '^.'    - 
his  Mother's  knowledge,  ordered  the  Lord  Stanley  her  Hus- 
band to  keep  her  confined,  to  prevent  her  from  any  future 
attempts.     He  had  then  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  Lord  Toe  Lord 
Stanley,  whom  he  had  made  High-Conftable,  after  Ajhton,  Hhb^Cmfia. 
as  Vice-Conltable,    had    been  inltrumental  in   his  defigns.  lie. 
It  is  likely,    he  did  not   think  the  Lord  Stanley  a  proper  ?SeiS1>'.16" 
perfon   to  exercife  the  feverities  for  which  he  had  com-  XUi  pVoo. 
miffioned  Ajhton,    and  no  doubt  that  was  the  reafon   why 
he  did  not  make  him  High-Conftable,  till  every  thing  re- 
lating to  that  Commiffion  was  finifhed. 

Richard  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  after  all  the  rigours77-"  ^'"f 
exercifed  upon  the  parties  concerned,    the  confpiracy  was^f}™^ 
entirely  crufhed  (S).     But  Thomas  Hutton,    who  was   re-  tie  Cor-rfi- 
turned  from  his  EmbatTy  to  Bretagne,  told  him,  the  fame^cv- 
Plot  ftill  fubfifted,  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  promifed  lla"- 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  the  continuance  of  his  affiftance.     He 
gave  him  the  Names  of  thofe  con.fpirat.ors  who  were  with 
the  Earl,  "and  informed  him,  they  had  frequent  conferences 
together,  and  were  very  bufy.     It  was  eafy  to  conclude  He  tries  to 
from  thence,    that    the  Earl  of  Richmond  had  not  loft  ali^*"' ,bt 
hopes,  and  had  ftill  in  England  correfpondencies  whereon 
he  founded  the  execution   of  his  defigns.     And  yet  lince 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,    the  flight  of  the 
Marquifs  of  Dorfet,    and    the  execution  of  feveral  of  the 
fame  party,  Richard  faw  no  one  in  the  Kingdom  that 
feemed  to  be  able  to  withftand  him.     So,  concluding  the 
danger  mull  come    from  abroad,    he  refolved  to  take  all 
polhble  precautions  to  hinder  his  enemies  from  being  affifted 
by  foreign  Princes. 

Laft  year,    he  confirmed  the  alliance  of  England  with  Hl ["""'. 
Cajlile,  and  in  June  this  year  did  the  fame  thing  with  re-  portu  aj 
card  to  Portugal.     Probably  the  whole  ftorm  was  to  come  AS.  Pub. 
irom  thofe  two  quarters,  fince   the  King  of  Portugal  andx"'  P-1"* 
the  Queen  of  Cajlile  were  both  defcended   from  Philippa 
and   Catherine,    Daughters   of 'John   of  Gaunt,     Duke  of 
Lancajier,  and  confequently  might  have  pretended  1..  the 
Crown  of  England.     Mean  while,     the  readinefs  wliere- 
with  they  had  renewed  their  alliance  with  England,    fuf- 
fered  not  the  King  to  fufperft  them  of  having  any  fuch 
thought. 

Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  who  governed  the  ""J  the 
Lcrw-Countries  in  the  Name  of  his  Son  Philip,    being  Son  j* . ~ 
of  Leonora   of  Portugal,    Grand-Daughter  of  Philippa  ofp  231,248. 
Lancajier,    might  have  alfo  claimed  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, or  affifted    the  Earl  of  Richmond.     This  confidera- 
tion  made  Richard  refolve  to  fend  him  Ambalfj  dors,  un- 


(1)  At  Pool  in  Dorfetjhirg.     Hail,  fol.  40.     Hcllingjhcad,  p.  1403. 

(2)  Sir  George  Bi  wee,  s.i  Roger  Ctijfird,  and  four  others,  were  executed  at  London:  Sir  7J.-ra  St. Leger,  Thomas  Rami,  with  many  more  at  Exeter. 
Hail,   fol.  4.1.      Bolltngjhead.   p.   1405. 

(3)  By  this  Commiffion,  which  is  to  be  ken,  Turn    XII.  p.  io;.  of  Rymer's  Feeders,    may   be  known  the  Office  and  Authority  of  the  High-Conftable  of 

England.     He  was  thereby  empowered Ad  Audiendum  &   Examinandum,  ac  Procedcndum  contra  quafcumque  Perfonas  de  Crimine  la  lae  nortne  Regis 

Mageltatis  1'ufpeca.as  <i  culpabiles,  urn  per  viam  Examinationis  Tellium  quam  aliter,  prout  vob:s  melius  vilum  fucrit  ex  Officio  mero  leu  projnoto.  Necncn  in 
Caufis  illis  judicialiter  &  Itrntentialiter  joxta  Ciufjs,  Exigentiam,  &  Delmquentiutn  Dc-mer.ta,-  fine  ftrtpitu  &  figura  Judicii,  Appellatione  c/mcumque  rem^tj, 
quandecumque  vobis  videbitur  Procedi.-ndum,  Jud.canduirr,   Si  flnali  Executioni  Demandanelum CSV.     This  ComnnlUon  is  dated  at  Coventry,  October  24- 

(4)  It  met  at  Wejiminjler  on  January^!.     Cell  C- 7C9- 

(j)  Though  Raptn,  (p.  634  j  in  the  Reign  of  EdwardV,  fays,  that  C-ar.mr.es  was  mift.iken  in  fiv-ng,  the  Marriage  of  EdviardW  v.-rth  Ekanor  Talbot  ot 
Batler,  (Daughter  ol  the  Earl  of  Sbtc-ajhury,  and  Relict  cit  the  Lord  Butler  of  Stideley)  was  objected  to  prove  the  Illegitimacy  of  his  Children  j  yet  we  find  it 
was  urged  in  this  Fill,   v  ..i  ■:;  any   mention  at  all  of  his  lJr--con:ra:i  with  Eliszabetif  L.ry.     :>ee  Cettttn's  Abridg.  p.  712-. 

(6)  Hall  fays,  ttm  n  >t  content  with  this  prey,  Richard  laid  on  the  People  a  great  Tax  ..r.d  Tallage,  fol.  4^. 
7;  The  moll  remarkable  Statutvs  enacted  in  this  Parliam  hi  were  thefe  :  1.  That  wh-.resu  the  Subjefls  of  this  Realm  had  of  late  teen  burdened  with  a 
new  Impolition,  called  a  Benevotetlce,  the  lame  Ihould  not  thenceforth  lie .  xaticd.  2.  That  every  Joftice  of  the  Peace  /hall  have  power  Co  admit  a  Prifuner  ar- 
ufted  for  Felony,  to  bail.  And  that  no  Officer  (hall  lr:ze  tile  Goods  of  a  Prifoner  arretted  for  Felony,  till  he  is  attainted.  3.  That  na  Perfon  (hill  be  im- 
pannelfcd  upon  Juries,  but  what  hatn  twenty  Shillings  Freehold,  or  twenty  fix  shillings  and  Eight  pence  Copyhold  at  lead.  4.  That  Wine  and  Oil-Veflels 
llwll  contain  as  follows:  Every  Tun  (hall  In. Id  2  s  -  Gallons;  a  Pipe  126  Gallons;  a  Tertian  S+  Gallons;  a  Hoglhead  63  GalLns;  a  Barrel  31  Gallons  and 
a  half:  a  Rundlet  iS  Gallons  ind  a  half,     orj.'.r.  1  RiehardlU.  c.  2,  3,  4,  13. 

(5)  He  ordered  Sir  William  Ccllhghm  n  ol  Lydiard  111  Wlltjhire  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  for  aiding  the  Earl  of  Ritbnmd,  and  writing  a  fatyrica! 
Dyitich  upon  him  and  his  Favorites,   Vilcuunl  Lsvel,  Sir  Richard  Rateiijfe,  and  Sir  IVili.am  Catejhy. 

The  Rat,   the  Cat,   and  LtrDcll  cur  D-g. 
Rule  all  England  under  a  H.g. 

.Alluding  :o  LwJl'i  Arms,  ar.d  to  one  of  Ri.latd'i  SupporttrSj  beaij  a  will  Boar.     Hall,  fol.  42.     HiUingJhiad,  p.  140C 
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1484.     dcr  colour  of  renewing  the  Truce  of  Commerce  between 

England  and    the  Law-Countries.      But  it   i;  likely,  the 

Ambafl'adors  had   inftrudions  to  found  whether  there  was 

any  project  at  that  Court  with  refpect  Co  England, 

HefaidiAm-       Though  Richard  did  not  feeni  to   have  occafion  to  fear 

/..'.,;■■  a   any  thing  from  Franca,  under  a  Minority  difturbed  with 

Fla,""'   ,,   inteftine  divilions,  he  had  taken  care  however  to  fend  Ani- 

223.   '       '  bafladors  to  Charles  VIII  to  define  the  prolongation,  or  at 

leaft,  confirmation  of  the  Truce. 
ar.dtrin  to        There  remained  only  Bretagne  and  Scotland  that  could 
■wit* il>t Duke  gjve  njnl  any  uneafinefs.     He   did  not  queftion   that  the 
./BieBgne.  Duke  B{, Bretagne  liad   already  affifted,  and   was  ftill  in- 
clined to  affift  the  Earl  of  Richmond.     For  that  reafon,  he 
thought  nothing  fhould  be  fpared  to  gain  that  Prince  to  his 
inter eft. 
Affain  of         Francis  II,  Duke  of  Bretagne,    being  old  and  infirm, 
Bretagne.       was  entirely   governed   by  Peter   Landais   his  Treafurer, 
and  committed  to  him  the  fole  management  of  his  Affairs. 
This  Favourite,  who  was  the  Son  of  a  Taylor,  ufed  his 
power  fo  infolently,  that  he  drew  upon  himfclt  the  hatred 
of  all  the  Bretons.     This  very  year  1484,  the  great  Men 
combining   together  againft  him,  would  have  feized  him 
in  the  Duke's  Palace,  but  miffing  their  aim,  faw  them- 
felves  expofed  to  the  Favourite's   vengeance,  who  caufed 
them  to  be  declared  guilty  of  High-Treafon.   Mean  while, 
as  the  whole  Country  was  againft  him,  he  believed  it  pro- 
Ricliard'i      per  to  fupport  himfelf  by  fome  foreign  aid.     To  that  end 
BrctTne*    he  fent  w  his  Mafter's  Name  Ambafl'adors  to  Richard,  on 
p.  226.        pretence  to  make  a  Truce   with  him,  which  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  in  "June  at  Pontfracl,  where  the  King  then 
was,  and  which   was  to  laft  till  the  24th  of  April  follow- 
ing. 
Smet  A'egc-      f}Uf.  this  was  not  the  only  CommiiTion  thefe  Ambafla- 
"•""""'-   dors  weie  charged  with.     There  are   two  Records  in  the 

tivcen   Ki-  t  o 

.hard  and     Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails,  whereby  it    appears,    that 
the  Duh,  cr  R_ichard  had  promifed  to  fend  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  an  aid 
Fenierite."   °^  a  tnoufand  Archers.     Now  this  could  be  only  for  the 
p.  218,229.  abovementioned  occafion,    fince  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  had 
then  no  War  upon  his  hands.     As  the  Duke  did  nothing 
of  himfelf,  very  likely,  to  obtain  this  aid,  Landais  had 
put  the  King  in  hopes,  he  would  deliver  up  the  Earl  of 
Richmond.     And  indeed  the  fequel  plainly  fhewed,  he  had 
enter'd  into  fome  fuch  ingagement.  Thus  Richard  thought 
himfelf  fo  fecure  from  Bretagne,  that  inftead  of  fearing  the* 
Duke  would  affift  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  he  flattered  him- 
felf with  the  hopes  of  having  his  enemy  very  foon  in  his 
power. 
Trace  -with       As  he  might  alfo  be  apprehenfive  that  the  King  of  Scot- 
Scotland.       land,  defcended  from  a  Princefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Somerfet, 
tnS'zAA,'  would  countenance  the  Male-contents,  as  being  concerned 
Hall.  to  place  the  Earl  of  Richmond  on  the  Throne  of  England, 

fbl.  42,  &c.  ^e  believed  ne  ought  to  fecure  himfelf  too  fiom  that  quar- 
Hollinglh.  ^,       .  e  1 

Stow.  ter.    I  o  that  end,  he  negotiated  with  James  III.  a  I  ruce, 

concluded  in  September  this  year,    and  which   was  to  laft 
from  the  29th  of  that  month  to  the  fame  day  of  the  year 
1487.     At  the  fame  time,  he  concluded   the  marriage  of 
his  Niece  Ann  de  la  Pole,  Daughter   of  his  Sifter  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  with   the  Duke  of  Roth/ay,  the 
King  of  Scotland's  eldeft  Son. 
Datbcftbe       All  thefe  precautions  appeared  fo  juft,  that  he  feemed  to 
Pnr.ce  of     he  fcreened  from  all  danger.     However,  to  rob  the  Earl 
Hift.  Cnyl.  °f  Richmond  of  all  hopes  of  accomplifhing  his  defigns,  the 
Hall.  Prince  of  Wales  his  Son  dying  in  April  this  year  ( 1 ),  he 

Ea\rlfV")  ^ec'ared   n's  Nephew  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  his  preemptive 
Heir  to  the     Heir,    intending    to  have  this  declaration  ratified    by   the 
Cnewn.         Parliament.     The  Earl  of  Lincoln  was   Son  of  Elizabeth 
his  Sifter  (2),  and  Brother  of  Ann,  who  was  to  marry  the 
Prince  of  Scotland. 
EmlafTy  of       Moreover,  not  to  neglecT:  any  thing  that  might  give  his 
Obidnr.a  n  enemies  an  advantage,  he  fent  an  Ambaffador  of  obedience 
Aft.  p,?b.     t0  P°Pe  Innocent  VIII,  lately  eletSted  to  the  papal  Throne. 
XII.  p.  253.  He  had  omitted  this  compliment  to  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent's 
Predeceffor,    as  appears  in  the    Collection  of  the  Publick 
Ails.     But  his  fear  of  incenling  the  Pope,  and  affording 
fome  pretence  to  the  Male-contents  in  the  Kingdom,    and 
particularly  the  Clergy,  made   him  difpatch  his  Ambafl'a- 
dors to  Rome. 
Zrr.baffy  Shortly  after,  he  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  that  Charles 

fiem  France  VIII,  King  of  France,  defired  a  Safe-Condud  for  Am- 
baffadors  he  intended  to  fend  to  him.  Thus  every  thing 
feemed  to  be  happily  difpofed  in  his  favour.  Meanwhile, 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  was  ftill  full  of  life,  and  fo  long 
as  that  Prince  was  out  of  his  power,  he  could  not  think 
himfelf  thoroughly  fixed  on  the  Throne.  This  was 
the  chief,  or  rather  the  fole  caufe  of  all  his  trouble  and 
care. 

The  Truce  with  Bretagne  being  to  laft  but  till  the  24th 


of  April  148;,  Richard  took  occafion  from  thence  to  fend    1484. 
Ambafladors  to  the  Duke  to  caufe  it  to  be  prolonged. 
'I  hat    was  the  pretence  of  the  Ambafly.     But   the  Am- 
bafl'adors had  orders  to  treat  of  another  more  impoitBnt 
affair,  with  Landais,  prime  Minifier  and  abfolute  Mallei  I 

of  the  Duke,  who  was  fallen   into  a  kind  of  Lethargy, 
which  rendered  him  unfit  lor  publick  aftairg.     And  that 
was  to  perfuade  this  Minifier  to  deliver   up  the  Earl  of  HoHunflu 
Richmond. 

Landais  had  not  wanted  the  forementioned  thoufand 
Archers.  It  was  therefore  neceilary,  in  order  to  obtain 
what  the  King  defired,  to  make  a  new  Treaty  whit h 
might  be  fo  advantagious  to  the  Duke  and  the  Favourite, 
as  to  caufe  them  to  overlook  all  their  fcruples  upon  that 
fubjecr.  As  for  the  Duke,  Argentri  affirms,  he  faw  among 
the  Records  of  Bretagne,  Richard  the  third's  Letter',  Pa- 
tent, whereby  he  gave  to  Duke  Francis  the  Earldom  of 
Richmond  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  enjoyed  by  his 
Anceftors,  with  the  fole  reservation  of  its  return  to  the 
Crown  in  cafe  the  Duke  died  without  Iflue.  With  ref- 
pedt.  to  Landais,  as  the  negotiation  whs  more  fecret,  it  is 
not  well  known  what  reward  he  expected  for  his  intend- 
ed fervice.  Thus  much  is  certain,  Richard  made  him 
very  advantagious  offers.  But  as  he  was  a  Man  not  to 
be  fatisfied  with  bare  promifes,  there  was  often  occafion  to 
fend  expreffes  to  the  King.  Thefe  delays,  which,  as  Ar- 
gentri pofitively  affirms,  were  upon  thcMiniftcr's  account, 
proved  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  fecurity.  Though  he  was  '  •  ''"•>■ 
then  in  Bretagne,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  paffed  "     ' 

at  the  Duke's  Court.     But  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  who  though  I 
abfent,    had    good   fpies  about  Richard,    being  informed  • 
that  the  Bifhop  of  Leon,  Ambaflador  of  Bretazne.    wa        '       '■{  , 
treating  very  privately  with   the  King,  warned  the  EarL 
of  Richmond  that  he   was  not  f.ife  in   the  Duke  of  Bri-  ' ,   ' 
tagne's  Dominions.     This  advice  coming  from  fo  good  a  ' 
hand,  put  the  Earl  upon  ferioufly  thinking  of  freeing  him-  H 
felf  from   the  impending  danger.     Ashe    knew  Landais  %tov" 
to  be  a  perfon  capable  of  committing  the  vilcft  actions,  he 
refolved   to  retire  into  France,  and   for  that  purpofe  fent 
privately  to  King  Charles  for  a  PafT-port  (3),   which  was 
readily  granted   him.     Mean  while,  informed  as  he  was 
of  Landais's  ill  defigns,  he  did  not  queftion  that  he   had 
ordered  him  to  be  narrowly  watched.      So  the  difficulty  of  r '         '"•' 
efcaping  was  not    fmall,  efpecially  as  he  was  furrounded  '' 
with  a  great  number  of  Englijh,  in  refpect  of  whom  it 
was  very  hard  to  conceal  the  fecret,  and  very  dangerous 
to  reveal  it.     To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  being  at   that  time  recovered  of  his  illnefs,  the 
Earl  took  occafion  to  fend  the  principal  Lords  of  his  re- 
tinue to  congratulate  him  upon   it  (4),  ordering  them  to 
take  with  them  all  their  fervants,  under  colour  of  doing 
him  the  more  honour.     His  aim  was  not  only  to  be  more 
alone  at  Vannss,  but  chiefly  to  remove   from  his  keepers 
all  fufpicion    of  his  defiring  to  efcape,  whilft  he  had   fo 
many  Hoftages  at  the  Duke's  Court.     Accordingly,  this  ft  'fopa 
artifice  fucceeded  to  his  wifh,  fo  that,  two  days  after,  ht^'.,'!*' 
departed  from  Vannes  in  difguife,  attended  by  five  perfons  at  Angers, 
only.     As  foon  as  he  was  out  of  the  Town,  he  left  the  Hal1; 
great  road,  and  riding  crofs  the  Fields  and   through  by-  HoUlnE'1" 
ways,  without  flopping  any  where,  fafely  arrived  at  Angers 
Capital  of  Anjou.  This  diligence  was  abfolutely  neceflary  ; 
fcr  otherwife  he  would  have  been  infallibly  taken.    Thole 
who  were  charged   to  watch   him,  hearing  of  his  efcape, 
purfued  him  fo  clofely,  that  they  came  upon  the  borders  of 
Bretagne,  but  one   hour  after  him.     In   a  few  days  the 
Duke  being  informed  that  the  Earl  was  retired  under  an 
apprehenfion   of  ill  treatment,    feemed  very   angry   with 
Landais  for  giving  him   occafion  to  fear,  not  knowing 
doubtlefs  what  his  Favourite  was  negotiating  with  the  King 
of  England.     Then  he  gave  all  the  Englijh  in   his  Domi-  TbtD 
nions  leave,  to  go  to  the  Earl  with  his  compliments  and  ''"■"' 

_lT- _r  r -_         T»L      r?      i      p    7-1  ■    ;  r  1      1      r        .     lends  Dim 


offers  of  fervice.     The  Earl  of  Richmond  received  thefe  ci- 


' 


vilifies  with  figns  of  the  utmoft  giatitude,  and  defired  the  Sn 
Duke's  meifenger  to  tell  him,  he  would  have  all  his  favours  HaU' 
in  everlafting  remembrance.  Thus  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
efcaped,  as  it  were  miraculoufiy,  out  of  Richard's  fnarcs. 
This  was  the  fecond  time  he  had  been  thus  happily  de- 
livered. The  Englijh  belonging  to  his  retinue,  thought 
themfelves  no  lefs  fortunate  than  he,  to  be  freed,  by  the 
Duke's  generality,  from  his  unworthy  Minifter,  who  not 
long  after  atoned  on  a  Gibbet  for  all  the  ill  actions  Ids 
avarice  had  prompted  him  to  commit. 

The  Earl  of  Richmond  making  but  a  fhort  ftay  at  An-  charlnvril 
gets,  went  to    Charles  VIII,   then  at  Langeais,   who  re-  * 

ceived  him  very  civilly.    However,  as  the  Court  of  France']! 
was  not  yet  free  from  troubles,  it  was  no  favourable  junc-  HolliDgfh. 
ture  lor  the  Earl  to  procure  the  aiuftance  he  could  no  longer 


(1)  At  the  Cjlrle  of  Middtcbam   in  Yorkjh  re.      B:lek,    p.  534.. 

(2)  An  1  Jobn  de  la   PJe,   Duke  of  Suffbtk.     His  Name  was  alfo  Join.     Sec  Duedalt. 
(3,  By  Cbri/hpber  Urfiv  k..     Hail,  lol.  46. 

l4J  Thi;  Duke  of  Jdreiagnc  was  then,  tor  recreation  and  chrnge  of  Air,  on  the  B.:i;:i  and  Confines  of  France.     Bid.     HM'mgjhttil,  v.   \l„". 
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1484.     expect  from  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.     Neverthelefs,  as  the 

voting  Kin"  feemed  well-inclined  to  him,  he  Jefpaired  not 

to  obtain  Ibme  aid  of  that  Prince,  when  the  difturbances 

at   his  Court  were  appeafed. 

YheEarltf       Whilft  his  Affairs  were  in  this  (rate  of  uncertainty,  he 

Oxford  if     faw  t[,e  }/ar[  0f  Oxford  {1)  arrive,   whom  King  Edward 

iUmmLf  IV  had  confined    in   the  Caftle  of  Hammes  in   Picardy. 

a»fgm'tt   This  Lord,  who  had  been  one  of  the  principal  friends  of 

tUEarlif   tj.e  fiollfe  0f  Lancajler,  hearing  in  prifon  that  the  Earl  of 

Hall.'10'      R'ichimnd  pretended  to  the  Crown,  had  wrought  fo  eft'ec- 

Stow.  tually  upon  the  Governor  of  Hammes  (2),  that  he  had  per- 

Hollingfii.     fuaded  him  to  releafe  him,  and  declare  for  the  Earl.     He 

even  brought  him  along  with   him  to  falute  that  Prince, 

and  offer  him  his  fervice.     The  advantage  of  having  the 

Earl  of  Oxford  in   his  party,    was  very  beneficial  to  the 

Earl  of  Richmond  in  England.  Several  other  Lords  privately 

fent  him  word  that  he  might  depend  upon  their  affiftance, 

when  they  fhould    fee  a  proper  fcafon  to  declare  againft 

Richard. 

RiciVrd  cJ-       Mean  while,  the  King  had  daily  notice  that  fomething 

'igis  the  lord  was  contriving  againft  him  in  lavor  of  the  Earl  of  Rich- 

■/"■'">  ';     mond;    but  could   not  difcover    the  authors    of  the  plot, 

(rave  til  Sen  '  .  ir»ri  11 

in  Hjiagt.  what  fpies  foever  he  employed,  tseiiues,  he  knew  no 
Hall.  Enclijh  Lord  powerful  enough,  as  he  thought,  to  form  or 

i>tuVV'  execute  an  enterprize  of  that  nature.     The  Lord  Stanley 

was  the  only  Perfon  he  could    miftruft,  becaufe  he  was 
Husband  to  the  Countefs  of  Richmond.     That  alone  ren- 
dered  him   fufpected,  though  otherwife  he  had  no  Proof 
againft  him.     So,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  that  fide,  Stan- 
Icy  defiring  permiffion  to  retire  upon  his  own  eftate,  he 
required  him   to  leave  his  Son  (3)  at  Court  as  a  fort   of 
Hoftage.     Indeed,  his  fufpicions  were  but  too  juft,   fince 
that  very  Lord  proved  afterwards  the  principal  inftrument 
of  his  ruin. 
ttiJifavm       Richard  knew  he  was  not  beloved  in  England.   On  the 
iti 'Fnji8of  other  hand,  he  heard   there  were  certain  motions  among 
tbtMarriage  ^    people,  which,  though  fecret,  could  not   but  be  dan- 

c/  the  Earl  r       f     J  '  O 

if  R.ch-  oerous.  However,  he  could  not  pievent  the  milchiet  he 
mord  miitb  dreaded,  without  knowing  wherein  confifted  the  plots  of 
H,illlbrth  ms  enemies,  and  the  principal  authors  :  Upon  this  there- 
stcw.  fore  he  laid    out  all  his   pains.     At  length,  by  planting 

fpies  in  the  Country,  he  came  to  find,  that  the  projects  in 
favor  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  were  founded  upon  his 
promife  to  marry  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  Daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  This  difcovery  made  him  perceive,  the 
Torki/is  were  not  far  from  an  union  with  the  Lancajlrians, 
fince  they  confented  to  this  marriage.  It  was  manifeft 
that  fuch  an  agreement  could  not  but  occafion  his  ruin, 
fince  in  that  cafe  he  would  have  only  a  few  friends  of 
iiis  houfe  to  rely  on,  all  the  reft  declaring  for  his  Brother's 
family.  Finding  therefore,  that  the  Plot  which  was  con- 
niving againft  him,  refted  upon  a  more  folid  foundation 
than  he  had  imagined,  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  break 
the  Earl  of  Richmond's  meafures,  by  preventing  this  fatal 
,y.  rtfcfva  marriage.  He  found  no  better  way  to  accomplifh  his  ends, 
-■■  y  tn  than  to  marry  himfelf  the  Princefs  deligned  for  his  Enemy. 
„'"!?■  But  the  execution  of  fuch  a  Project  was  clogged  with  fe- 

HcllisgA.     ve'a'  difficulties,  which  to  a  Prince  lefs  fcrupulous  than 
himfelf,  would  have  appeared  infuperable.     The  firft  was, 
he  had  a  Wife  already,  whofeconftitution  afforded  no  figns 
of  her   leaving  this  woild.     But  he  defpaired  not  to  fur- 
mount  that  obftacle,  either  by  a  divorce,  or  fome  other 
lefs  lawful   means.     The    fecond  difficulty  was,  to  draw 
Elizabeth  out  of  the  Sanctuary  at  Wejlminfter,  where  fhe 
was  with  the  Queen  her  Mother.     Befides,  it  was  no  eafy 
task  to  perfuade  the  Queen  Dowager  to  give  her  Daughter 
to  the  murderer  of  her  Sons.     Laftly,  the  Pope's  Difpen- 
fation  to  marry  his  Niece  muft  be  obtained.     But  this  ob- 
ftacle feemed  inconfiderable  in  companion  of  the  others, 
well  knowing,  it  was  not  impracticable  to  adjuft  that  affair 
with  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Jh  „„,  lte        To  begin  the  execution  of  this  ftrange  project,  he  fent 
!&«»-         feveral  perfons  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  to  infinuate  to  her, 
"'.  "   that  he  wifhed  to  live  in  friendftiip  with  her,  and  to  fhew 
'ii.-i.-iu;  '.     ntr  marks  of  his  good  will:    That  he  confeffed,  he  had 
Half,  dealt  too  rigoroufly  with  her;  but  to  repair  in  fome  mea- 

Kift.  Crcyl.  fure  t]]e  jnjury  he  had  done  her,  he  intended  to  aflign  her 
Hciu'ngfli.  an  honorable  penfion,  and  give  her  two  Brothers  fuch 
polls  as  they  fhould  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with. 
Moicover,  he  would  take  care  of  her  Daughters,  and 
help  them  to  marriages  fuitable  to  their  quality.  But  as 
the  Queen  would  haidly  be  induced  to  credit  his  promifes, 


after  having  been  fo  cruelly  deceived,  the  perfons  he  em-  1484. 
ployed  hinted  to  her,  that  this  alteration  proceeded  from 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That  the  King  being 
now  childlefs,  and  without  hopes  of  having  any  Iffue, 
his  interefts  were  no  longer  diftinct  from  thofe  of  his  Bro- 
ther's family,  and  therefore  he  could  do  nothing  more  ad- 
vantagious  to  himfelf  and  his  houfe,  than  to  marry  his 
Nieces  into  the  moft  confiderable  families  in  England.  In 
fine,  fhe  was  told,  the  King's  defign  was,  that  after  his 
death,  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  fhould  afcend  the  Throne  ; 
what  he  had  done  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  his  Ne- 
phew being  eafily  revokable,  fince  it  had  not  yet  paffed 
into  an  Aft  of  Parliament. 

Thefe  lait  infinuations  made  deep  impreflion  in  the 
Queen's  mind.  Her  intereft  made  her  imagine,  what  was 
faid  to  be  very  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  fhe  was 
heartily  tired  of  her  Sanctuary,  which  was  properly  a 
Prifon,  from  whence  fhe  could  not  ftir  without  being 
liable  to  greater  mifchiefs.  She  had  an  extreme  love  for 
her  Brothers,  as  fhe  had  plainly  fhewn  in  the  life-time  of 
the  King  her  Husband,  and  the  hopes  Richard  gave  her 
concerning  them,  agreeably  flattered  her.  In  fine  fhe 
confidered,  that  the  plot  in  favor  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
having  mifcarried  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  fhe 
could  expect  for  herfelf  and  Daughters  only  a  ftill  more 
rigorous  fate,  if  by  her  denial  fhe  fhould  farther  incenfe 
the  King.  Thefe  confiderations  cauiing  her  to  forget  the 
grievous  outrages  received  from  that  Prince,  fhe  was  fo 
exceflively  blind,  as  to  put  hef  five  Daughters  into  his 
hands.  Moreover,  fhe  writ  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet  Hall, 
her  Brother,  to  advife  him  to  relinquifh  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  throw  himfelf  into  the  King's  arms.  The 
Marquis  as  inconfiderate,  and  no  lefs  ambitious  than  the 
Queen  his  Sifter,  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  ho- 
nors and  preferments,  privately  withdrew  from  Paris,  in 
order  to  pais  into  England.  But  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
caufed  him  to  be  purfiied  with  fuch  diligence,  that  he  was 
brought  back  to  Paris,  and,  by  ftrong  reafons,  perfuaded 
to  ftay  with  the  Earl. 

As  foon  as  Richard  had  his  Nieces  in  his  Power,  he  Diatb  if 
thought  of  means  to  execute  another  part  of  his  project :  Ri'hard'i 
And  that  was,  to  be  rid  of  his  Queen,  in  order  to  marry  §^"' 
his  Niece.     Thofe  Hiftorians  that  fpeak  moft   favorably  Hid.  CroyI, 
of  his  conduct,  fay,  he  made  the  Queen  die  with  vexa-  Stow' 
tion,  by  (hewing  an  averfion  for  her  which  fhe  did  not  HoiUn6,h' 
deferve,    and    by  grievoufly  mortifying   her  every   day. 
Others  fpeak  plainer,  and  affirm,  he  haftened  her  death 
by  poifon.     Some  add,  he  privately  acquainted  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of   York  with    certain    fecret  infirmities    of   the 
Queen,    which  rendered  her  very  difagreeable  to   him. 
This  was  on  purpofe  that    the  Archbifhop  might  tell 
her  again,  which  he  thought  would  caufe  her  to  languifh 
away,  and  fliorten  her  days.     It  is  faid  farther,  that  the 
Archbifhop,  after  hearing  the  King's  difcourfe,   told  fome 
of   his  friends  the  Queen    had   not  long  to  live.     And 
indeed,    fhe  died  prefently  after.     Her  fate  would  have 
been   more  worthy  of  pity,    if  her  death  had    not  been 
obferved  to  be  a  manifeft  judgment  upon  her,  for  marry- 
ing the  murderer  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  her  firft  Hus- 
band, Son  of  Henry  VI.     Richard  (hewed  an  extraordi- 
nary forrow  for   his  lofs,  and  made  a  pompous  funeral 
for  his  deceafed  Queen.     But  this  feigned  grief  was  not  Hall, 
capable  of  undeceiving  the  people,    who  openly  accufed 
him  of  murdering  his  Queen  (4)  as  he  had  done  his  Ne- 
phews. 

Notwithftanding  the  extreme  forrow  he  expreffed  in  Tbi  Pmafi 
publick,  the  Queen  was  no  fooner  in  her  grave,  But  he  had  Elizabeth 
the  affurance  to  make  his  addrelles  to  the  Princefs  Eliza-  rj£f''  '°hc 
beth,  and  offer  her  marriage.     But  (he  fo  anfwered  him,  King  htr 
as  (hewed  her  abhorrence  of  fuch  an  union,  and  defired  V_"cl'- 
him  never  to  mention  it  more(c;).    Richard  being  fenfible  Stow'_ 
it  was  no  proper  feafon   to  ufe  violence,  was  fatisfied   for  Hollinglh. 
the  prefent  with  this  firft  ftep,    till  time   fhould  furnifh 
him  with  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  prefs  the  exe- 
cution of  his  project.     Mean  while,  as  he  daily  became  Set-cralLardt 
more  odious,  many  Lords  and  Gentlemen  went  over  and  £°  m-'cr  '" 
offered  their  fervice  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond.     Others  Richmond, 
took  the  fame  courfe,  to  avoid   the  perfecutions  of  that  Hall, 
bloody  Prince,  if  unhappily  he  came  to  fufpect  them.  Thofe 
that  remained  in  the  Kingdom  were  no  better  affected, 
and  waited  only  a  favorable  opportunity  to  declare  againft 
him. 


(1)  Jcln  de  Vtre. 

\z)   jJ-ti  Blunt,  and  alio  Sir  J-.hn  Fortefcui  Governor  of  the  Town  of  Calais.     Halt,  fol.  47. 

(3)  Gnroi  Stanley  Lord  Strang*.     Unv.  fol-.  49- 

(4)  But/t  will  have  it,  that  her  gre.it  Grief  at  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  JValei,  her  only  Son,  threw  her  into  a  Confumption,  which  carried  her  off 
in  a  very  little  time.  Her  Name*  was  Ann,  being  the  fecond  Daughter  and  Coheir  ot  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick.  She  died  March  16,  and  was 
bur'nfl  with  due  Solemnity  at  Wcfiminfiir.     Sandferd,  p.  4",o.     it;™,  p.  467.     1I.JI.  Cray!,  p.  571. 

j)   Burt  fays,  that  then-  is  an    riginal  Lelf-r  under  Elizabeth's  own  hand,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  written  to   the  Duke  of 
'.-    wherein  fh=  defires   him  to   '.  e  a  Mediator  for  her  Mimage  w:th  the  King,   who  ((he  faid)  was  her  joy  and  maker  in  the  World;  and  that  fhe  was 
his  in  heart  and  th  night,  withal  iiifmuating,  that  the  beft  cart  of  February  was  paft,  and  that  (he  feared  the  Qjeea  would  never  die-  p.  568. 
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Richard  hearing  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Go-  ford  (9),    where  he  was  joyfully   received  by  the    fnl-.a- 

vemor  of  Hammes  were  gone  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  bitants. 
fent    orders  to   the   Governor  of    Calais  to   befiege    that  1c  rom  this   place   he   fent  an  exprefs  to  the  Countef.  his  ""*  m 

Caftle,  and  reduce  it  to  his  obedience.     This  order  was  fo  Mother,  to  inform  her  of  his  Arrival,  and  Defign  to  man 

readily    executed,    that  the   Earl    of    Oxford,    who    was  towards  London,    defiring   her  withal  to  affernble    >; 

marching   to   relieve  the   place,  arrived   not  in   the  neigh-  friends,  that   they  might  join   him   upon  his  rout  with  as  '' 

bourhood,    till    after   the   capitulation  ( 1 ).       However   he  many  Troops  as  poffible.     This  rout  was  to  be  very  long,  '    "" 

reaped  this  advantage  by  it,  that  he  brought  away  the  Gar-  fince  having  no  Town   upon  the  Severn  at  bis  comm  ind, 

rifon  for  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  be  was   neceffarily   obliged  to  crofs  almoft  all  Wales,  v 

After  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  attempt,  Richard  had  fitted  to   Shreiusiu,y  t..   the   herd   f.f   ih.it   liver,     v  I,  . 

out  a  Squadron  of  Ships  tooppofe  his  Paffage  in  cafe  he  en-  told  he   lhould  he  received.     So  making  but  a  ihort  ftuv    .; 

deavoured  to  make  another  defcent.     But  the  beginning  of  Haverford,  he  began  his  march   to  North- Wales,  in  order 

the  year  14S5,  the  Truce   with  Bretagne  being  prolonged  to  reach  Shrewsbury  before   the  King  was  rcadv  to  difpute 

for  feven  years,  and  France  mowing  no  great  willingnefs  bis  paflage. 

to  aflift   his  enemy,   he  believed  he  might  fave  the  charge  Richard  hearing   the  Earl  of    Richmond  was  landed  at  TbtKmgor. 

Milford-Htwen  with   fo  few  Troops  did  not   imagine  he  *' 
vvould   be  able  to  make  any  great  prog refs.     However  lie  . 


of  a  Fleet,  which   he  now  confidered  as  ufelefs.     Accord 
inglv  the  Ships  were  unrigged  and  laid   up  in  the  Spring. 


■  c 


The  Court  of      This  proceeding  encouraging  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  he     fent  orders   to  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  to   raife  the  Milil 
jZ'TtoZ'id  ear"ellly   follicited    the  Court  of   France   for    aid.       King     the  County,  thinking   that  Herbert  might  eaflly  (top  him  ' 
;  f  Charles's   A-linifters  at  length   ferioufly  confidering  his  re-     till  he   was  himfelf  ready  to  march.      jjut  Herbert  1, 


Hall. 
Stow. 
Hollinglh. 


Richmond,    queft,  believed  it  could  not  but  be  advantagious  to  France,  been  privately  gained   by    the  Earl',  friends,   fuffered  1 

to  cherifli   the  troubles  in  England.      It  was   folcly   with  to    pals    unmolefled,  without    offering    to  make   the  I 

this  view  that  they  promifed  the  Earl  an  aid  of  two  thou-  oppofition. 

fand  Men,  with  Ships  to  tranfport  them,  and  gave  him  a         Some  days  after,  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  a  Man    of  greal 

Sum  of  money.     Philip  de  Commincs  fays,  he  never  faw  power   in  Wales,  met   the  Earl  upon  his  rout,  and  offered  J 

fuch  wretched  Troops  as  thole  defigned  for  this  expedition,  bis  fervice,  which  was  gladly  accepted  (10).     He  had  with  '  '  Ri<    ,p 

Which  is  a  clear  evidence   with  what  intent  the  Court  of  him  a  good    body   of  TVelJImen.     It   is  not  furpriftng   that  I 

France  granted  the  Earl   this   inconliderahle  Supply.     Be-  all  Wales  (hould  declare  for  the   Earl,     fince    he    was    0f  Holiingfli, 

fides,    he  was   required  to  leave   Hoftages  in    France,  that  Weljh  extraction,  and  of  one  of  the  antienteft  families  bf 

f.tisfaftion  fhould   be  made  for  what  was  expended  by  the  the  Country. 
Court.      The  Earl   having  reafon  to  miftruft  the  Marquifs  1  he  Earl  of  Richmond's  Army  being  greatly  encreafed  by  '>' '!  "«<- 


The  Ears 

toes  ti  Roan. 
Hall. 


oi  Dorfet,  embraced  this  opportunity  to  leave  him  in  Hof- 
tage  at  Paris,  with  Sir  Thomas  (2)  Bourchier.  Then  he 
repaired  to  Roan,  where  the  Troops  that  were  lent  him 
were  ordered   to   affemble. 

When  he  came  to  Roan,  he  received  the  difagreeable 
news  of  the  Queen's  death,  and  of  Richard's  deiign  to 
marry  the  Prinoefs  Elizabeth  his  Niece,  and  to  give  Cecily 
her  younger  Siller  to  one  of  his  Favorites.  His  meafures 
being  broken  by  this  marriage,  which  was  reprefented  to 
him   as  ready    to  be  accomplifhed,  he   confulted  upon  this 


oppoil- 


the  junction  of  Sir  Ralph  ap  Thomas,  and  feveral  //  , 

tlemen  (11),  and  the  whole  Country  fuppiying  him  in  his Shrew  " ';' 

march  with  all   neceffaries,  he   arrived   in   a  few  days  at 

Shrewsbury,     where    he     was    received     without 

tion  (12). 

The  King  had  very  juflly   fufpedlcd   the  Lord  Stanley  The-Uri 
of  being   a  fecret  friend  to  his   Son-in  law.     Stanley  had  Stanley  ««* 
indeed  affured   the   Earl    of  Richmond,    he    would    favour  ^ 
him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.     But  as   he  was  forced  to  "lifi,™", 
leave  his   Son    in   Hoftage    with  the  King,   he   could   notf°r't'K,nl 
occafion  with  the  Lords  that  attended  him.     The  refult  of    openly  efpoufe  his  caufe  without  endangering  his  Son's  life 
their  opinions  was,  that  fince  he  could  have   no  hopes  of    For  this  reafon   he  pretended  to  take  the  Kind's  part    and  Hoii'inglh. 
efpoufmg  one  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  marriageable  Daugh-     having  levied  about   five  thoufand  Men,  polled  himfelf  at 
BedcfigK,  to  ters,  he  ought  to  think  of  fome  other.     For  that  purpofe,     Lichfield ,  as  if  he  intended   to  oppofe   the   Earl  of  Rich- 
marry  Sir     he  was  advifed  to  gain  to  his  interell  Sir  Walter  Herbert,     mend's   march.     On    the  other   hand,    Sir  William   Stan- 
krt'T    ""  a  Per(on  oi  great  power  in  Wales,  by  an  offer  of  marry-     ley  (13)  his  Brother  drew  together  Iikewife  a  body  of  two 
Daughter,     ing  his  younger  Siller,  the  eldeffc  being  already  married   to     thoufand   Men,    infinuating   that    it    was    with   the    i'.ime 
the  Eari  of  Northumberland.     The  refolution  being  taken,     view. 

The  King  was  then  at  Nottingham,  where,  at  the  firfl  5J<  *'% 
news  of  his  enemies  landing  he  had  given  orders  t.>  .idem-  d"" 
ble  his  forces  (14).     He  at   fir  ft  confidered  the   Ear!   c\\„ 
Richmond's  attempt  as  a  fort  of  Bravado,  which   he   hoped  H,  1. 
to  make  him  quickly  repent.     But  when  he  heard  that  Sir  fT!!:    . 

H    .. 


H 

Hollinglh.     he   djrpatched    an   exprefs    t0  Sir    Walter   Herbert  (3)    to 

HisMca-      make  the  propofal.     Happily  for  the  Earl,  the  Meffenger 

jeresarebn-  found  the  roads  fo  narrowly  watched,  that  he  durft  not 
venture  to  purfue  his  Journey  to  Herbert.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  if  this  Affair  had  fucceeded  according  to  the  Earl 

of  Richmond's  defire,  he  would   have   been  forfaken  by  all  Walter  Herbert  had  fuffered    him  to  pafs  without   opi 

the  friends  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  family,  who  were  very  tion,  that  Sir   Rice  ap  Thomas  had  joined   him,     that  all 

numerous.     For,  they  had  ingaged  in  his  party,  only  out  Wales  had  taken   his  part,  and  that  lie  was  marching  to 

of  hopes  of  his  uniting  the  two  Houfes  of  York  and  Lan-  Shrewsbury,  he   perceived,  the  Affair  was  going  to  become 

cajler  by  his  Marriage  with  the  Princefs  Elizabeth.  more  important.     So,  without   hefitation,    he  refolved   to 

He  is  invited      Not  many   days  after,  he    received   Letters  from  Eng-  give  him   battle  before  he  had  made  greater  pros; reii,  and 

land  (4),  acquainting  him,    that   if  he  would   make  halte  his  Army   was  reinforced.     He  wifely  judged,    ]{  on   this 

and  land  in  Wales,  he  could  not  have  a  more  favorable  op-  occafion,  he   fhowed   the   lead  faint-hcartednefs,  it   would 

portunity.     That  all  the   Nobility    of  the    Country  were  certainly  caufe  the   whole  Kingdom  to  declare  againfl  him. 

for    him  (5).     That   he    would  find  the    people   ready  to  On   the  contrary,  his   firmnefs  was  capable  of  keeping  in 

take  arms   in    his    favour,    and   a   good   fum  of    money,  awe  fuch  as  were  inclined  to  fide  with  his  enemy.     Mean  ; 

which  had  been  privately   gathered  (6)  to   fupply   his  occa-  while  he  had  every  day  the   mortification   to   hear  his  Of-  '' '  "     " 

fions.     That  in  the  reft   of  the  Kingdom  everyone  was  fixers   and  Soldiers  deferted  to  the  Karl.     He  was  ftill  In  Hemfinjli 

difpleafed    with    the    King,     who   daily    rendered   himfelf  hopes,  the   Lord  Stanley  and   his  Brother   would  join   him  S.3 "'  ;' 

more  odious.     In  fine,    that  the  Junfture  was  the   moil  with  their  Troops,  though   the  little  correfpondence  they 

favorable,  as   it  did  not  appear  that  Richard  imagined  him  kept  with   him,  gave   him  but  too   much  caufe   to  fufpecT: 

fo  ready  to  depart,  fince  there  were  no  extraordinary  pre-  them  of  treachery.     Be  this   as   it    will,  havino-   received 

parations  in  hand.  certain  advice,     that    the    Earl   of    Richmond   intended  to 

This   good   news  obliged  the  Earl  to   haften  his  depar-  march  towards  London,  he   refolved  to  expect  him  upon  his 

ture,     without  Haying   for  Sir   Walter    Herbert's    anfwer.  rout   between  Leicejhr  and  Coventry,     in  order   to  put  a 
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So  coming  to  Horf.eur,  where  his  Ships  waited  for  him, 
he  embarked  his  Troops  (7),  and  fet  fail  the  laft  day  of 
July.  He  arrived  the  fixth  of  Augufi  at  Milford- Ha- 
ven (8)  in  South-Wales,    and    next   day  came   to   Haver  - 


fpeedy  end   to  their  quarrel  by  a  Battle. 

Though  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  Army   was   not  confi-  77.-F.1-/ 
derable,  he  was  no  lefs  deiirous  to  ingage,  becaule  he  ex-  -•' 
pedted   that   the   Lord   Stanley  and  his  Brother   would  not  Li  "h  '" 

Hal] 

-     .•  . 
ts)  It  however    flood   out  fome  time  after   his  arrival,  and  Thomas  Brandin  found  means  to  introduce  thirtv   Men   into  the  Gillie       Hall    fol    40,     ^     '  "^n- 
IMUngfb.  p.   141 1.  '  "•' 

(2)  HaN  calls  him  Sir   John,  fol.    50  ;  fo  doth    Hollingjh.    p.    1413. 

(3)  Hall  fays,    this  MetTenger   was    fent    to    Henry   Percy  Earl    of  Northumberland,     fol.    50. 

(4)  By  the' hands  of  Morgan   Kydivelly.     Hall,  ibid. 

(5)  Particularly  Sir   Rice  af  Thomas,  a  Man  of  great  Intereft,  and  John  Savage  a  famous  Captain-     tbij.  (6)  By    Reginald  Buy.     Ibid- 
(7)  Which   ccnliflcd  only    of  two  thoufand   Men,  as    is  faid  above.     Hail,   fol.    51.     Hollingjh.  p.  141 3.     Stew,  p.  46$. 

IS)  One  of  the  moll  fpacious  and  fecurc  Ports  in  Europe  3  it  contains    lateen  Creeks,    live  Bays,  and  thirteen  Roads,    d:ltinjuiih;d  oj    their   !".  wral 
Names. 

19)  Called  now  Htsrford-Weft.     It  is  a   County   of  itfelf,    and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor,  a  Sheriff,    and  two   Eailift's. 

(10)  Henry    promifed  to  make    him  chief  Governor  of  Walei.     Hall.  fol.   51. 

(u)  jfcbn   Savage,   Arnold    Butler,    Riebard   Griffith,     Jibn   Morgan,    Sec.      lb:d. 

(12)  Here  Sir  dorgc  Talbot,  with  his  Ward    the  young  Earl  cf  Shrewsbury,  who  was  then  a  minor,  came  to  him, 


fjr.H    Men.      Hall,   fol.    51.      Stow,  p.  4.68. 


(13)   Rapni  calls  him   IVuliam  Strange. 


and   b:ou»ht  him    :mj  tfa  u- 


(74)  He  fent  to  John  He-.uard  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to  his  Son  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  Henry  Percy  Eirl  of  Northumberland,  &c.  to  br;n<*  him 
their  servants  and  Tenant;:  And  ordered  Sir  Robert  Brachenbury  to  come  to  him,  with  Sir  Thomas  B;ur.b:er,  sir  Walter  Hunger  ford,  and  i°'.cfal 
mher  Knights  and   Efquircs.     Hall,  lol.  51.     Uo'.lingfh,  p.  141  ,• 
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rail  him  in  his  neceffity.  With  thefe  hopes,  he  advanced 
to  Lichfield,  from  whence,  upon  his  approach,  the  Lord 
Stanley  retired  to  Atheijlon.  Whilft  his  Army  was  upon 
the  march,  he  came  privately  to  Stafford,  where  he  had  a 
conference  with  Sir  William  Stanley,  in  which  were  con- 
certed the  meafures,  the  effects  whereof  will  prefently  be 
feen. 

The  Earl  being  come  to  Lichfield,  heard  that  the  King 
was  at  Lcicejler.  So,  perceiving  he  could  not  poflibly 
proceed  to  London  without  fighting,  he  refolved  to  march 
directly  to  his  enemy  (i).  Whilft  he  was  on  the  road  to 
Tamworth,  he  happened  to  be  behind  his  Company,  and 
attentively  mufing  upon  his  Affairs,  miftook  his  way,  and 
loft   the  track  of  his  Army.     He   roved  about  till   night, 


lLIl  fuperior  to  the  Forces  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  and  148c. 
the  two  Brothers  together,  he  fhould  have  oppofed  to 
thefe  laft,  two  Bodies  equal  to  theirs,  with  orders  to 
attack  them  the  moment  they  offered  to  ftir.  He  would 
thereby  have  debarred  them  of  the  advantage  of  taking 
their  time  to  declare^  as  they  afterwards  did.  Such  an 
overfight  in  fo  able  a  Prince  as  Richard,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  but  as  proceeding  from  a  particular  directi- 
on of  the  providence  of  God,  who  had  determined  his 
deftruction. 

The   two  armies  approaching   one  another,    the  battle  Hall. 
began   with    a  fhower   of   Arrows  difcharged    from    both 
fides,    after  which    the    Royal  Army   moved    forward    to 
eome   to  clofe  fight.     The  Lord  Stanley,    who  till  then 


not  daring  to  inquire  the  way  to  Tamworth  for  fear  of    had  been  only  a  Spectator,  perceiving   the'  Duke  of  Nor 


addrefling  to  fome  one  of  Richard's  party.  At  laft,  not 
being  able  to  find  the  road,  he  was  forced  to  pafs  the  night  at 
a  Village,  without  knowing  where  he  was,  or  daring  to  in- 
quire. However,  next  morning  he  found  means  to  get  to 
Tamworth,  where  his  Army  was  in  great  pain  for  him,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  him.  To  excufe  fuch  a 
blunder  which,  had  it  been  known,  muft  have  done  him 
great  injury,  he  pretended  he  had  been  to  confer  with 
fome  private  friends  who  did  not  care  to  appear  openly. 
That  very  day,  he  went  with  kw  Attendants  to  Ather- 
Jlon,  where  he  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Lord  Stan- 
ley (2).  On  the  morrow  hearing  that  Richard  was  gone 
artofworth'  ^rom  Lcicejler  to  meet  him,  he  advanced  to  fave  him  fome 
Hail.  '^art  of  the  way.  The  two  Armies  met  at  Bofworth,  fo 
Hid.  Croyl.  near  one  another,  that  there  would  be  no  avoiding  a  Bat- 


The  ttuo 


Stow. 
Hollinglh. 


tie,  fuppofing  either  of  the  two  Leaders  had  defired  it. 
But  they  were  both  very  far  from  fuch  a  thought.  The 
2  2d  of  Augujl  was  the  day  famous  for  the  Battle  which 
decided  the  quarrel  of  the  two  contending  Houfes. 

Richard  perceiving  his  enemy  to  advance,  drew  up  his 
Army,  confifting  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thoufand 
Men.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  vanguard  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  led  the  main  body  himfelf,  with  his 
Crown  on  his  head,  either  to  be  better  known,  or  to  put 
his  Troops  in  mind  they  were  fighting  for  their  King. 
The  Earl  of  Richmond  who  had  but  five  thoufand  Men, 
drew  up  his  Army  likewife  in  two  lines,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  commanded  the  firft,  and  himfelf  the  fe- 
cond  (3).  A  Hiftorian  has  recited  the  Speeches  of  the 
two  Leaders  to  the  Soldiers  before  the  fight.  But  as  it  is 
not  very  certain  that  they  were  really  fpoken,  and  as  be- 
fides  they  contain  nothing  very  particular,  I  (hall  pafs 
them  over  in  filence. 

Whilft  the   two  armies  were  preparing  for   battle,  the 
Sunlty  and  Lord  Stanley,    who    till  then  had  continued    at   Ather/lon. 
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folk  widened  his  line  to  the  left,  in  order  to  furround  the 
Earl  of  Richmond's,  Troops,  gave  him  not  time  to  exe- 
cute his  defign.  On  a  fudden,  he  polled  himfelf  on  the 
right  of  the  Earl's,  to  receive  the  front  of  the  King's  firft 
line.  This  motion  caufing  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  halt, 
in  order  to  re-clofe  his  line  which  was  too  much  ex- 
tended to  the  left,  the  fight  seafed  for  fome  moments. 
But  prefently  after,  both  fides  being  more  upon  an  equa- 
lity, by  the  Lord  Stanley's  joining  the  Earl,  fought  with 
great  ardour. 

Mean  while,  Richard  being  impatient  to  know  what  H 
pafted  at  the  firft  line,  fpurred  his  Horfe  towards  the  Stow! 
place  where  they  were  ingaged.  At  the  fame  time,  the  HoU\nS(h. 
Earl  of  Richmond  quitting  his  fecond  line,  where  he  had 
taken  his  Poft,  was  advanced  as  far  as  the  foremoft  ranks 
of  the  firft,  to  incourage  his  Troops  by  his  prefence,  be- 
ing fenfible  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  day,  would  in  great 
meafure  be  determined  by  the  fight  of  the  two  firft  lines. 
Richard  perceiving  him,  inftantly  rode  to  attack  him'. 
He  flew  Sir  William  Brandon,  the  Earl's  Standard-bearer, 
who  had  interpofed  in  his  way.  Sir  John  Cheney  having 
taken  Brandon's  place,  to  oppofe  the  King's  furious  ef- 
forts, was  overthrown  to  the  ground.  The  Earl  of 
Richmond  avoided  not  the  Combat.  But  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  manner  wherein  the  Hiftorians  relate  thefe  par- 
ticulars, he  fhowed  no  great  eagernefs  to  join  his  ene- 
my, contented  himfelf  with  ftanding  in  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence ;  and  willingly  fufFered  his  people  to  come  between 
them,  and  hinder  them  from  too  clofely  approaching  each 
other. 

At  the  very  time  that   Richard  was  fingling  out   the 
Ear]  of  Richmond,  to  decide  at  once  their   important  quar-  Stanie 


Sir  William 


ported    himfelf    with  his  Troops  over   againft    the    fpace, 
between  the  two  armies,  and  his  Brother,  who  was  come 


rel,    it  was  decided  very   much  to  his  diladvantafe  from  J1""1"''!* 
another  quarter.     Sir  William  Stanley,  following  °the  ex-  J"^;^1" 
ample  of  the   Lord  Stanley  his  Brother,    and  feeing  that  ™*. 
the  left  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  firft  line  began  to  give  Hal1, 
ground,  openly  declared  againft  the  King,    by  falling  upon 


from  Stafford,  took  his  ftation  on  the  other  fide,  oppofite     his  Troops  in' the  flank,  who  were  employed  in fightine 
Miad  been  hitherto    in   doubt,   whether     their  enemy's  in  the  front,    and  vigoroufly  repulfing  tibem! 

This  fo  feafonable  an  attack  at  fo  critical  a  moment,  hav- 


the  Lord  Stanley  was  for  or  againft  him,  becaufe  he  had 
not  yet  made  any  publick  demonftration  in  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond.  But  when  he  law  him  in  that  poft, 
it  was  eafy  to  perceive,  he  was  not  there  to  affift  him, 
fince  he  had  not  given  him  notice  of  his  defign.  Mean 
while,  willing  to  know  for  certain  what  he  had  to  fear  or 
hope,  he  fent  him  orders  to  come  and  join  his  Army. 
Stanley  anfwered,  he  would  come  when  it  was  convenient. 
ffl'iaJ?  This  anfwer  not  ^tisfying  the  King,  he  commanded  his 
Order,.  Son  to  be  immediately  put  to  death.  But  his  Generals 
ibe Ktngor-  reprefented  to  him,  that  though  the  Loud  Stanley's  beha- 
t'be'fuTtl  v'-our  was  very  doulltful»  and  even  gave  caufe  to  fufpea  him, 
he  had  not  yet  however  declared  for  the  Earl  of  Richmond 


Stanley 


-  put  t 
atb. 


ing  caufed  an  extreme  diforder  in  the  right  of  the  Kind's 
firft  line,  they  were  feen  fuddenly  to  retreat  towards  the 
main  Body,  and  the  left  quickly  followed  their  example. 
This  hafty  retreat  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  main  Bo- 
dy, that  they  almoft  all  took  to  flight,  without  expe&ing 
the  enemy.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  alone,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  wings,  flood  without  motion, 
having  firft  ordered  his  Troops  to  throw  down  their  arms' 
to  let  the  enemies  fee  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 
Richard  perceiving  the  day  was  loft,  and  not  bein*  able 
to  think  of  flying,  or  running  the  hazard  of  falling5  into 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,    rufhed  into   the  midft 


but 

ud^aM  That  it  was  not  improbable,  he  was  meditating  fome  great     ofh'isTnemieT  where"  hTfoon  met'  "with  "The  fca.h'h, 
Ha„.  f  10»  '«  *«»»  of  h*  Sovereign,  or  perhaps  intended   to     fought.     Thus   fell  the  Ufurper,    in  a  more  glorious  man 

ftand  neuter  during  the  fight,  in  order  to  join  the  Con- 
queror. That  in  both  thefe  cafes,  it  was  better  to  defer 
examining  his  Conduit  till  after  the  event,  than  to  pro- 
voke him  by  putting  his  Son  to  death,  to  give  the  Earl 
of  Richmond  an  aftiftance  capable  of  making  Victory  in- 
cline to  his   fide  :     That  after  all,    in  the  Kin  " 


-.ng's  prefent 
Circumftances,  the  death  of  the  young  Lord  Strang 
could  procure  him  no  advantage.  Thefe  arguments  feem- 
ed  to  the  King  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  caufe  him  to  re- 
Overfyltcfvokehis  orders.  But  he  was  guiltv  of  an  unpardonable 
>h,  K<ng.  erlor,  in  remaining  doubtful  as  to  the  two  Brothers,  who 
plainly  enough  diicovered  their  defign.     As  his  army  was 


ner  than  his  Crimes  feemed  to  deferve.  He  wore  but 
two  years  and  two  months  the  Crown,  he  had  purcha- 
fed  by  fo  many  ill  actions. 

The  Battle  lafted  about  two  hours,  including  the  time 
fpent  in  the  purfuit  of  the  run-aways  (4).  As  moft  part 
of  the  King's  army  fled  without  fighting,  there  were  not 
flain  on  the  fpot  above  two  thoufand  Men  (5)  on  his  fide. 
The  Earl  of  Richmond  loft  but  a  hundred,  of  whom  Sir 
William  Brandon  was  the  only  perfon  of  note.  He  was 
Father  to  Charles  Brandon  afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
On  the  King's  part,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  loft  his  Life 
valiantly  fighting  for  him  who  had  made  him  a  Duke  f6>  n'  Dukr '/ 

V     '•  Nortjlc 

oynw  the 
and  Sjr  Thomas   Bounbier,  who   deferted  King    Richard.    Hall,  fol.   55.     Stow,  p.  460.  J  ""''• 


(1)  Tn  his   march  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Walter  Hung,rfo,a 
racea  of  his  enemies.     Hall,  fol.   57.     &#>*& .    p    l«p  °"  '  "  S  '  '  SM  M  h'S  back'  and   "In  lhe 

«'  ^-5?iMt  s£f££:  w^ttars  rrkev  ?wn  Ln  sife-  Tfhe  ra  &■, of  ^ is  **-* 

is  l Xf  r up'  v hicKh  H'"\vl  is  hVl:  ?*Sz%2£ttJS?3tt  ft? a   s  and  large  Proportion- Therc 

I    The    nth       H    r  ^f  at°VC,a  „'hTf-"'d    n']n'   t0U    57-     Bot  A7,w    fays,  there   were  four  thoufa.d,   p.  47c, 
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He  would  have  doubtlefs  gained  more  honour  and  glory, 
had  he  employed  his  valour  for  a  Prince  who  had  better 
delervcd  than  Richard,  that  a  Man  fhould  hazard  his  Life 
for  hi-,  fake.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  taken 
into  favour  by  the  Conqueror,  having  perhaps  held  Intel- 
ligence with  him  before  the  battle.  It  feenis  at  leal):,  that 
it  may  be  inferred,  as  well  from  what  he  did  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  rout,  as  from  certain  verfes  found  that  very 
morning  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  Tent-door,  in- 
timating, that  the  King  was  fold  (1).  The  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, Son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
fent  at  firft  to  the  Tower  of  London,  but  fhortly  after  ob- 
tained his  pardon  and  liberty.  Some  of  Richard's  Adhe- 
rens were  treated  with  the  fame  lenitv,  others  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape.  But  Catesby,  Minifter  and  Con- 
fident of  Richard,  who  had  fo  balely  betrayed  the  Lord 
Ha/lings,  being  made  prifoner,  was  executed  two  days 
after  at  Lcicejlcr,  with  fome  others  of  the  fame  ftamp, 
who  had  been   the  Ufurper's  Inftruments. 

Richard's  Crown  being  found  by  a  Soldier,  was  brought 
to  the  Lord  Stanley,  who  went  immediately  and  placed 
it  on  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  head,  congratulating  him  up- 
on his  Victory,  and  faluting  him  King.  From  that  time 
Henry  kept  the  regal  title,  and  a£ted  always  as  Sovereign, 
as  if  that  bare  Ceremony  had  given  him  an  undoubted 
right.  Richard's  body  was  found  among  the  flain  ftark 
naked,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  in  that  condition 
tl.ruwn  crofs  a  Horfe,  with  the  head  hanging  on  one  Tide 
and  the  legs  on  the  other,  and  fo  carried  to  Leicejler  (2); 
The  body  lay  two  whole  days  expofed  to  publick  \hw, 
after  which,  it  was  interred  without  any  Ceremony,  in 
one  of  the  Churches  of  that  City.  Some  time  after,  Hen- 
ry VII  his  Enemy  and  SuccefTor,  ordered  a  more  ho- 
norable Monument  to  be  erected  for  him  on  account 
of  Elizabeth  his  Queen,  who  was  of  the  Houfe  of 
York{i). 

Richard  III  was  firnamed  Crook-back'd,  becaufe  he  was 
fo  in  reality.  Moreover,  one  of  his  arms  was  almoft. 
withered,  receiving  but  little  or  no  nourifhment.  As  to 
the  defedls  of  his  mind,  if  we  believe  mod  Hiftorians, 
they  were  fo  great  and  fo  numerous,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Hiftory  a  Prince  of  fo  ill  a  Character. 
It  is  certain,  he  had  a  boundlefs  ambition,  which  often 
caufed  him  to  commit  aftions  unbecoming  a  Chriftian 
Prince.  To  this  Paffion  alone  muft  be  afcribed  his 
treachery  and  cruelty,  fince  he  was  treacherous  and  cruel 
only  with  refpeit  to  the  acquifition  or  prefervation  of  the 
Crown.  He  has  not  been  the  fole  Prince  whom  ambi- 
tion has  led  into  the  like  excefles.  The  Hiftorians  who 
writ  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  have  fo 
aggravated  the  heinoufnefs  of  his  actions,  that  one  cannot 
help  obferving  in  their  writings,  a  ftrong  defire  to  pleafe 
the  Monarchs  then  on  the  Throne.  Nay,  very  probably 
they  have  afcribed  to  him  fome  actions  upon  no  very  good 
foundation  ;  for  inftance,  his  murdering  with  his  own 
hand  Henry  VI,  and  the  Prince  of  IVales.  Their  defire 
to  fay  a  great  deal  of  ill  of  this  Prince,  made  them  overlook 
his  good  qualities,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  palled 
over  in  filence.  Be  this  as  it  will,  without  pretending  ei- 
ther to  juftify  him  upon  what  he  did  of  ill,  or  condemn 
him  generally  upon  all,  as  fome  have  done.  I  fhall  con- 
tent my  felf  with  blaming  what  was  blame-worthy,  and 
acknowledging  withal  what  deferved  condemnation.  The 
Crimes  he  was  guilty  of  in  procuring  or  keeping  the 
Crown,  are,  as  I  faid,  effects  and  confequences  of  his  im- 
moderate ambition,  by  which  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
blinded.     But  their,  being  produced  by  that  Paffion,  does 

(1)  The   Verfes  faid  to  be   written  upon  the   Tent-Door  were  thefe  : 


not  in  the  leaft  lefflr,  their  heinoufnefs.     As  to  the  .-eft,      t^s. 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  fenfe,    and  a  very  folid  Judgment, 
Qualities    that  might   have  been  an   honour   to  him,    hau 
they  been  ufed  to   better  purpofes.     We  may  judge  of  his 
good    fenfe  and  penetration,   by   his  precautions   to   fecure 
himfelf  from  the  afTaults  of  his  enemies.     Thefe  precau- 
tions could  not  be  more  juft,    if  divine   Providence  had 
not  been   pleafed  to  render  them  fruitlefs,  as  it  fometiT~ 
does  with  refpect  to  feemingly   the  beft  concerted  defigns'; 
On   feveral  occafions  he    /.hewed    an  uncommon  Valour, 
and   particularly  in   the   battle  where  he   was  flain:     Tim 
cannot   be  denied   him   without    injuftice.       He  exprefRd 
great  concern  that  Juftice   fhould  be  impartially  miniftred 
to  all  his  Subjects  without  diftinction,  provided   the  prefer- 
vation of  his  Crown  was  not  concerned  ;  for  in  that  rc- 
fpeft  he  made  no  fcruple  to  trample   upon    all  the  rules  of1 
Right  and  Equity.     This  natural  Inclination  for  Jufticrs 
but  combated  by  his  ambition,  may  afford  fome  occafion 
to  prefume,    he  would   perhaps  have  proved  a  "ood  Kin" 
had   he  been  able  to  fix  himfelf   fo  firmly  in  the  Throne' 
as  to  have  feared  no  revolution  (4).     At  leaft,  this  cannot 
be  laid  to  be  improbable.     The  Emperor  Auguftus,    who 
was  guilty  of  fo  many  Cruelties  to  arrive  at  the  Empire, 
affords  a  memorable  and  well-known  Inftance   of  fuch    a 
Change,  and  it  would  not  be  impoffible   to  find   other  ex- 
amples.     But  as  Richard  was  taken  out  of  the  World  be- 
fore he  had  given  figns  of  any  amendment,  his  ill  actions* 
abforb  d   whatever  there   might  be  commendable   in   him. 
There  is  one  Hiftorian   however  who  has  endeavoured   to  Bu<fc 
Vindicate  this  Prince.     But  as  he  has  fet  no  bounds  to  this 
Vindication,  and  laboured  to  make  him  entirely  innocent, 
he  has  not  acquired  much  credit,  especially  as  he  was  oftea 
obliged,  in  order  to  attain    his  ends,  to  advance   facts    not 
ftriftly  true.     He  has  however  a  place  in  the  Collection  of 
the  Englijh  Hiftorians  ;  but  no  modern  Author  has  thought 
fit  to  take  him  for  guide  (5). 

Richard  left    but  one    natural    Son,     who    was   ret   a  Fndcftb, 
Minor  when   the  King  his  Father  died.     Some    ftrtnths  R'Vnlf'u 
before,  he  had  made  him  Govemour  of  Calais,  Guifnes    fc      s 
and    of    all  the   Marches  of  Pkardy,    belonging    to  the  A3.' Pub- 
Crown   of  England  (6).     With    Richard  III,  ended    the  x,l'»  s6* 
Angevin    Kings,  firnamed    Plantagenets  (7)  ;     who,    fince 
Henry  II,  the  firft   of  this    race,  had  pofTeffed  the  Crown 
of  England  from  Father  to  Son,  during  the  fpacc  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years.     Richard  was  the  Lift   King  of 
this   Houfe  ;    but  not   the  laft  Male,    as  fome   haveaf- 
firmed,  fince   the  Earl  of  Warwick  his  Nephew,  Son  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  his  Brother,  was   ftill   alive      This 
young   Prince  was    the   fole  branch   of  the   Male-iffiie   of 
Edward  III,  which  had  been    fo  numerous  ;  hut   was  al- 
moft entirely   deftroyed    by  the   late   Civil  War.     This  «rf  of  tL 
War,    commenced  thirty    years  before,    was    at  length  civU  War' 
ended  by  the  Battle   of  Bofworth,    after  deftroyino-  above 
one  hundred  thoufand  Englijh-mcn,  and  a  great  number  of 
Princes  of  the   two  contending   Houfes.     Philip    de   Corn- 
mines    mounts   the    number  to   fourfcore  ;    but    it  is    a 
miftake  or  exaggeration  of  that  author,  as   it    is  cafy  to 
fee  by  the  Genealogical  Table   of  the  pofterity  of   Ed- 
ward III. 

Let  us  clofe   the   Hiftory    of  the  Plantagenets   with   a  Brief  Rea 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  moft  memorable   accidents  that  A'»  <•'"  V 
befel    the  Kings  of  this   race,  whilft  on  the  Throne    of  "** '■'''■'' 
England.     In    this    fummary    of   the   fourteen   foregoing  1£& 
reigns,  it  will  be  feen,  not  without  aftonifhment  perhaps 
that  the   happinefs    and   glory  enjoyed  by  this   race  for   a- 
bove  three  hundred   years,  were  almoft'  nothing  in  com- 
panion of  their  misfortunes  (S). 


Jack  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 

For  Dickon  thy  Mafier  is  bought  and  folj. 


£uBh"r?W  DUl"  °f  N°rfM'    S™    °f    ^  M"'  "^"^  "  k   faid   3b°Ve'   P-  6"'  N°te    (3)  fcft  M^   «»  &>»■»  ^rl    of  Surrey,   ,nd    fiv5 


<z    He  was    brought  in  that  manner  to  Leicefter,    behind  a    Purfuivant   at  Arras,    called   blauncbt  Samlie. 
(3)   He   was  buried    in  St.    Afury's,  belo     ' 


Jier.     Hall,   fol.    c,%.      Stew.  v.  i?o. 
try  s,   belonging    to  a    Monaflery   of  the    Grey-Friers.     Henry  VII  put  over  him   a    Toiih   of  v,ri,„.        I        j     .»     l, 
Alabarter.     This  Monument  Hood  till  the   diObiution    of  the   ibbies   u'nder Henry  VlJ,    when     , "*   SlUJ  i 

being  over-grown  with  Weeds  and  Nettles,    is  become    very     obfeure   and    not  to   be   found  ,    on\y thYsVn" 


utterly  defaced  ;   fince  which  his  Grave  being  over-gro' 

Coffin,    wherein   his    Corps   lay,    was  made  a  drinking  Trough    for   Horfes,  at    the  'wh 


comn,    wnerein   nis    corps   lay,    was  made  a  drinking    I  rough    for   Horfes,  at    the  rVbite-Horfe-Inn   in   Lticeflcr.  — -    Richard  was  n„r  Z    -  !. 
four  and  thirty  years  old  when  he  was  killed.     He  gave  five  hundred  Marks  a  year  to   S^eins  Ccllege  in  Cambridge      Tardf»d    T\^  "' 

(4)  H,s  Enem.es  leem  to  own     that  excepting  his   Cruelties  to  gain  and    keep  the  Crown,  one  might  judee   h,m    to  be  a  good  Kins  • '  Particular^ 
,n   h,s    care  to    check   Vice,  and   promote    Sobriety  and    Virtue;    witnefs   his    Circular  Letters  to  the    BiflJL   and  in   his  concern    in?   h Zn r  -2 
vernment    and   Eale  of  his  Subjefts,  as    may  be  .een  in    his   reclamation   againlt    the  Rebels  in    Ken,.    Se=P "cn.pl.   Hifi    vT  I n    c, 6      ^    I     * 
Icruiam    fays   of    him,    that    hs  was  in   military    Virtue   approved,    jealous  of  the  Honour  of  the  Er.gt*h    Nation,    and  likewi'e   a  pori  f  .w  M,i 
He  founded  the  Society  of  Heralds,   and  made  them   a   Corporation,    &c.     See   the  Charter  in  Rimer's  Ford.  Tom    12.  o.  ,,  E        Law-Maker. 


(5)  George  Buck,  Efq;  has  endeavoured  to  reprelent  King  Richard  III  as  a  Prince  of 


(6)  In  his  Patent  he  is  called  Job-,   of  Gloccjlcr.     See  Rymcr't   Feed.  Tom.  12.  p.  265. 

of 

2nd 
surname 

(8)  It  w=re  to  be  wimed,  that  fo  good  a  Hiftorian  as'  Rapm  had  been  more  fpari'ng  of  God's    Tudaments  •    fuch  R-mark*  ,r  K,ft  k  •  r 

great  Weakneft      But  when  they  are    built  on  Falfit.es  in  Faft.  as   is  fometimef  theVe  ^{&ifc     Ot'Tl's  I,    r^ ^  an  I^'cfe    n 
,n  Rap,,  himfclt.    See  above    P.  6,5.  Note  (.1).     As  for  the  long  Lift  he  has  given  of  God's  Judgments   upon    the  Houfe  of  PlanLCa      ? """•'" 

_    extraordinary,    uoihms    but   what   is  ^^,v  rnmnn  i^  ,h\,    D»u     ,„a   ..,>.,.  _:.l.   .r.-i.  ...A    .  ..    "r!T"'i   1(  contai 

Nations 


nothing   extraordinary,    Rutins    but   what  is  "very  common  in  this' World,   and  "what  might  ca%  be   matched  eu:  ol    the  Hiftories"  of  hveraT  "otk 
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The    HISTORY   of   ENGLAND.  Vol.  I. 


HE  N  R  Y  II,  the  firft  King  of  this  Houfe,  was  the 
greatert  of  all  the  Englijh  Monarchs  with  refpecT:  to  ex- 
tent of  Dominion.  Beiides  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
he  poffeffed  in  France,  Guienne,  Poiilou,  Saintonge,  Au- 
vcrgne,  Limouftn,  Perigord,  Angounms,  Tour  aim,  Anjou, 
Maine,  Normandy,  to  which  he  joined  alfo  Bretagne  by 
the  marriage  of  one  of  his  Sons  with  the  Heirefs  of  that 
Duchy  ;  and  laftly,  crowned  all  with  the  Conqueft  of 
Ireland.  But  with  all  this  grandeur  he  was  ever  un- 
happy. His  conteft  with  Becket,  the  vexatious  perfec- 
tions from  Pope  Alexander  III,  the  rebellion  of  his  Queen 
and  Sons,  and  the  unfortunate  fuccefs  of  his  laft  War 
with  France,  fuffered  him  not  to  enjoy  a  moment's  repofe. 

RICHARD  I,  rendered  his  name  famous  in  the 
Eaft,  by  the  conqueft  of  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus,  by  the  ta- 
king of  Acta,  and  by  a  great  victory  over  the  Saracens. 
But  the  fame  he  acquired  in  that  expedition  was  a  dear 
purchafe  to  Chriftenilom,  and  particularly  to  England, 
by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  Men  and  money,  exported 
from  thence,  without  the  Chriftians  of  Palcjline  reaping 
any  great  advantages.  Richard  himfelf  at  his  return  into 
Europe,  underwent  the  rigours  of  a  grievous  and  long 
imprifonment,  from  which  he  could  not  be  freed  without 
an  exorbitant  ranfom  which  quite  drained  his  Kingdom. 
In  ftiort,  after  a  feveral  years  ftruggle  with  Philip  Au- 
g'ljlus  to  very  little  purpofe,  he  unfortunately  perifhed  by 
an  Arrow  at  the  Siege  of  Chaluz,  undertaken  from  his 
greedy  defire  of  money. 

'J  O  H  N  Lack-land  enjoyed  not  a  moment's  happi- 
r.efs  during  his  whole  reign.  Perfecuted  by  the  King 
of  France  ,  then  by  Pope  Innocent  III,  and  laftly  , 
by  his  own  fubjecls,  his  reign  was  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinual train  of  misfortunes.  He  loft  firft  all  the  Pro- 
\  inces  poffeffed  by  his  Anceftors  in  France.  After 
which,  Innocent  III,  deprived  him  of  his  Crown,  and 
reftored  it  to  him  upon  fhameful  and  difhonourable 
terms.  In  fine,  he  had  the  great  mortification  to  fee  his 
Barons  in  arms  againft  him,  and  to  die  at  a  time  when 
all  England  was  paying  Allegiance  to  a  foreign  Prince. 

HENRY  III,  a  Prince  of  a  very  mean  Spirit, 
lived  in  a  continual  ftate  of  fubjection,  though  feated  on  a 
Throne  ;  one  while  a  flave  to  his  favorites  and  minifters, 
another  while  to  the  imperious  will  of  the  Popes.  At 
length,  flript  of  all  his  authority  by  his  own  fubjects, 
he  remained  fome  time  captive  to  his  greateft  ene- 
mies. And  he  was  entirely  indebted  to  a  victory  for- 
tunately gained  by  the  Prince  his  Son,  for  his  reftoration, 
and  the  tranquillity  he  enjoyed  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life. 

E  D  IV A  R  D  I,  rendered  his  name  famous  by  the 
conqueft  of  Scotland.  But  after  fhedding  torrents  of 
Blood  in  that  unjuft  quarrel,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  lol'e  that  acquiiition,  and  to  die  before  he  had  recovered 
it.  His  conqueft  of  IVales  was  the  moft  real  advantage 
procured  for  the  Kingdom  by    any  King  of  England. 

The  reign  of  E  D  JV A  R  D  II,  is  remarkable  only 
for  that  Prince's  ill-conduct,  and  misfortunes.  He  is  the 
firft  inftance  of  a  King  of  England  depofed  by  authority 
of  Parliament.  Happy,  if  the  fury  of  his  enemies  had 
flopped  there  !  but,  with  an  unparalleled  barbarity,  he 
was  made  to  fuffer  the  moft  cruel  death  that  could  pof- 
Jibly  be  devifed,  and  which  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
indifcretions  he  was  guilty  of. 

E  D  IV  A  R  D  III,  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
Kings  of  England,  as  well  for  his  perfonal  qualities  as 
for  his  victories  in  France,  and  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Bretigny,  which  reftored  to  him  with  intereft  the  Pro- 
vinces, John  Lack-land  had  fuffered  to  be  loft.  But  his 
reign,  though  glorious,  was  not  free  from  misfortunes. 
His  minority  was  fullied  by  the  tragical  death  of  Ed- 
ward II  his  Father,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Kent  his  Uncle. 
To  punifh  thefe  horrid  outrages,  he  was  forced  to  keep 
his  own  Mother  in  Prifon  as  long  as  fhe  lived.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  days  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
himfelf  ftript  of  all  he  had  re-conquered  upon  France, 
without  hopes  of  recovery.  In  a  word,  he  ruined,  as  I 
may  fay,  his  own  reputation,  and  died  at  a  time  when 
his  fubje£ts  began  to  lofe    their  former  efteem  for  him. 

Thus  far  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  race  of  the  Plan- 
tagencts  had  enjoyed  no  great  fhare  of  happinefs.  But 
their  misfortunes,  which  were  blended  with  fome  prof- 
perities,  were  very  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of  what 
that  race  afterwards  underwent.  When  a  Man  takes  a 
view  of  what  happened  to  the  pofterity  of  Edward  III, 
he  fees  nothing  but  Difafters,  tragical  or  untimely  Deaths, 
Hatred,  Animofity,  Revenge,  Civil  Wars,  Cruelties  un- 
heard of,  among  Princes  fprung  from  the  fame  Stock. 
England  had  never  feen  fo  terrible  a  deftru£tion  of  her 
inhabitants,  nor  had  the  Scaffold  been  ever  dyed  with  fo 
much  noble  and  royal  Blood  as  during  the   hundred  years 


between  the  death  of  Edward  III,  and  that  cf  Ri- 
chard 111.  Let  us  briefly  run  over  the  feveral  branches  of 
Edward  the  third's  family,  in  order  to  fee  their  calamities. 
EDWARD  the  Black  Prince,  one  of  the  moft 
accomplifhed  Princes  that  ever  was  born,  died  in  the  forty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age,  having  firft  buried  his  eideft  Sen 
Edward  but  feven  years  old. 

R  I  C  HA  R  D  II,  his  other  Son,  who  mounted  the 
Throne  after  his  Grandfather,  was  depofed,  impnfoned, 
and  barbaroufly  murdered. 

LIONEL  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  Son  of  Ed- 
ward III,  died  in  a  foreign  Country  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  He  left  but  one  Daughter,  whofe  marriage  into 
the  Houfe  of  March  was  the  occafion  of  all  the  calami- 
ties England  was  afflicted  with  for  thiity  years  together. 

The    Pofterity   of    John    of    Gaunt,    Edward';  ''■ 
Son,  were  far  from  being  happy.     HENRI 
ceffbr  of    Richard  11,  pafled  his  whole  reigi.  ... 
tinual    apprehenfions    of  lofing  a  Crown  acquired  by   ex  • 
traordinary  methods,  and  preferved  by  the  violent  death  of 
Richard  II,  whom  he  caufed  to  be   murdered  in  Prifon. 

H  E  N  RT  V,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Kings  of 
England,  after  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  France  as  to  be  de- 
clared Regent  and  Heir  of  that  Kingdom,  enjoyed  that 
confiderable  advantage  but  two  years,  or  rather,  had 
only  a  foretafte  of  what  he  had  fo  eagerly  defired. 
He  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  a  Son  nine 
months  old,  who  afterwards  proved  very  unfit  to  complea: 
the    work,   his  illuftrious  Father  had  fo  glorioufiy  begun. 

The  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford  and  Glocejler,  died  all 
three  without  Iffue.  Glocejler  was  long  expofed  to  the 
fury  of  his  enemies,  and  at  laft  facrificed  to  their  ven- 
geance. 

HE  N  RTVl,  Son  of  Henry  V,  loft  all  that  the 
King  his  Father  had  acquired  in  France.  After  which, 
he  was  ftript  of  his  Royalty,  imprifoned,  reftored  for  a 
fhort  fpace,  and  at  laft  murdered  by  a  Prince  fprung  from 
the  fame  ftock  with  himfelf. 

E  D  IV  A  R  D  his  Son,  Prince  of  IVales,  died  after 
the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  hand. 

In  furveying  the  other  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
cajlcr,  namely,  that  of  Beaufort-Somerfct,  hardly  fhall  we 
find  a  Prince  but  what  loft  his  life  in  a  Battle,  or  on  the 
Scaffold. 

The  Houfe  of  York,  of  whom  Edmund  de  Langley, 
fifth  Son  of  Edward  III,  was  head,  was  ftill  lefs  fa- 
voured. Some  unfortunate  Stars  feemed  to  be  contin- 
ually fhedding  their  malignant  influences  upon  that  Fami- 
ly. Excepting  Edmund  de  Langley  himfelt,  firft  Duke  of 
York,  all  the  Princes  his  defcendents  died  a  violent  or  un- 
timely death. 

E  D  IV  A  R  D  Duke  of  York,  hb  eideft  Son,  was 
flain  at  the  Battle  of  Azincourt. 

R  I  C  HA  R  D  Earl  of  Cambridge  loft  hi>  head  on 
a  Scaffold. 

RICHARD,  third  Duke  of  York,  and  his  Son 
EDMUND  Earl  of  Rutland,  perifhed  in  the  Battle 
of  Wakefield. 

GEORGE  Duke  of  Clarence  was  afterwards 
condemned  to  die  in  a  Butt  of  Alalmfy. 

E  D  W A  R  D  IV,  after  enjoying  the  Crown  of 
England  fome  years,  to  which  he  had  a  better  tide  than 
the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  died  indeed  a  natural  death,  but 
in  the  two  and  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

E  D  WA  R  D  V,  and  R  I  C  HA  R  D  his  Bro- 
ther, were  fmothered  in  their   Bed. 

E  D  WA  R  D   Prince  of  Wales,  Son  of  Richard  III, 
was  taken  out  of  the  World  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age. 
RICHARD  III,  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bof- 
worth. 

In  fine,  we  fhall  fee  in  the  courfe  of  the  Hiftory, 
E  D  WA  R  D  Earl  of  Warwick,  Son  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  only  furviving  Male  of 
the  Houfe  of  York,  end  his  days  by  the  hand  o(  the  Ex- 
ecutioner. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  complete  the  account  of  the 
difafters  that  happened  to  the  Pofterity  of  Edward  111, 
but  to  take  notice  that  THOMAS  of  Woodjlock, 
Earl  of  Glocejler,  feventh  Son  of  that  Monarch,  died  a 
violent  death  in  Prifon  at  Calais. 

Were  not  all  thefe  misfortunes  which  fell  on  Edward 
the  third's  Pofterity  the  effects  of  the  divine  vengeance 
extended  to  the.  fourth  generation,  for  the  barbarous 
murder  committed  on  the  perfon  of  Edward  II  r  At 
leaft,  it  is  difficult  not  to  fee  in  thefe  events  the  tra- 
gical death  of  Edward  II,  revenged  upon  Richard  II  : 
That  of  Richard  upon  Henry  VI  :  That  of  H, 
upon  Edward  V  :  and  That  of  Edward  tipon  Ri- 
chard III.  (0 

THE 


(x)  That  R  ■>  trd  Ill  coined  Money,  appears  by  an  Indenture,  whereby  he  car-Xtfe  with  Robin  Brat&erJury  for  the  Coinage  both  of  CcM  anj  Silver, 
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19.    HENRY  VII. 


He  is  in 
fitfyinct  about 
taking  tbt 
Title  of 
King. 
Bacon. 


HE  battle  of  Bofworth  being  ended, 
as  was  faid,  by  the  flight  of  the 
Royal  Army,  and  death  of  King 
Richard,  Henry  caufed  Te  Deum  to 
be  fung  upon  the  place,  all  the 
Troops  falling  on  their  knees  to  re- 
turn God  thanks  for  his  Victory. 
Prefently  after,  the  whole  army, 
as  it  were  by  Infpiration,  made  the 
air  refound  with  the  Cry  of,  Long  live  King  Henry  !  which 
was  not  difagreeable  to  him.  For,  it  was  a  fort  of  mi- 
litary Election,  which  might  have  ferved  him  for  founda- 
tion to  pretend  to  the  Crown,  though  he  had  no  other 
title.  Mean  while,  he  was  embarrafTed  by  the  uncertainty 
he  was  under,  whether  he  mould  keep  to  this  Election, 
or  found  his  title  upon  a  more  folid  foundation.  He  was 
however,  to  determine  without  delay,  either  to  reject  the 
title  given  him  by  his  Army,  till  the  Parliament  fliould 
confirm  it,  or  accept  it,  and  after t  his  Right  independently 
of  the  confent  of  the  Eftates. 


He  had  three  titles,  or  foundations,  whereon  he  could  148?. 
ground  his  Right.  The  firft  was,  his  defcent  from  the  **•  R"I"> 
Houfe  of  Lancajier,  by  Margaret  his  Mother  Daughter °f  "' 
°f  a  D"k£.  of  Somerfet.  The  Houfe  of  Lancajier  had 
been  poflefled  of  the  Crown  above  fixty  years,  and  this 
pofleffion  had  been  confirmed  by  many  AcSts  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  on  the  other  hand,  feveral  Parliaments  had 
afterwards  condemned  this  pofleffion  as  a  continual  Ufur- 
pation,  and  adjudged  the  Crown  to  the  Houfe  of  York,  as 
defcending  from  Lionel,  third  Son  of  Edward  III.  This 
queftion,  confidered  originally,  and  independently  of  the 
Circumftances  which  moved  the  Parliaments  to  come  to 
fuch  oppofite  determinations,  could  not  have  been  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajier,  if  the  Laws  and 
Cuftoms  of  the  Realm  had  been  followed.  But,  if  fetting 
afide  the  ufual  practice,  it  mould  be  confidered  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  A&s  of  Parliament,  it  could  not  but  be  doubt- 
ful, fince  the  Pro  and  Con  were  equally  fupported  by  the 
fame  authority.  It  might  alfo  be  objected  to  Henry,  that 
indeed  fundry  Parliaments  had  decided  the  point  in  favour 


of  the  fame  value  and  denomination  with  the  Money  of  the  fifth  of  Edward  IV.  Dr.  Nitolfin  defcribes  one  of  his  Groats,  as  inferibed  with  Characters  of  the 
like  Shape  with  thofe  of  Herry  VI,  and  Edivard  IV,  weighing  about  two  penny  Weights  three  Grains,  which  was  the  exact  Standard  of  Richard  Ill's  Create 
Others  in  the  polTeffion  of  the  late  Atchbilhop  of  Tori  and  Mr.  Ibortjby,  in  which  the  Face  fide  wants  the  outer  Circle,  the  Letters  of  the  Infcription  wh:ch 
reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  Coin  being  generally  imperfeft,  fo  that  there  was  reafon  for  the  Provifion  made  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  next  Reien  th-'t 
the  new  Money  (hould  have  a  Circle  about  the  outermoft  Parts.  That  Coin  which  Speed  gives  of  Rittard  11,  is  thought  rather  to  belong  to  this  Kine  bv 
the  word  AGLI/E  inrtead  of  ANGLIC,  in  whofe  Reign  that  way  of  writing  was  ufed.     The  Author  of  AW.  Brit.  Hi/1,  has  two  DiecL  of  rhk  Ki™  -J 


fcri 
The 


ibed,    RICHARDUS.  REX.  AKGLI.  Reverfe,    CIVITAS  EBORACI.     Another,    RICARDUS.  REX.  ANCL.  Reverie,  CIVITAS    LONDON 
he  (hortnefs  of  this  King's  Reign  makes  his  Coin  fo  very  rare,  that  Tborejly  obfenrci,  he  bad  l"een  a  Series  of  ancient  Monies  from  Ed-ward  the  Ccnfeflcr  to 

the  prefent  times,  Richard  III  excepted,  which  he  had  not  chanced  to  light  upon.     SftetT s  cafe  was  the  feme,   fo  that  he  was  force*  to  leave  i  B'ank  tor  this 

King's  Money. 
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14S5.  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajier,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
Houfe  of  Sometfet  could  receive  any  advantage  from  that 
decifion.  The  Somerfets  were  indeed  defended  from  the 
Houfe  of  Lancajier,  but  by  a  Baftard-branch,  which  could 
pretend  to  the  Crown  only  by  virtue  of  their  legitimation. 
Now  ii.  was  a  queflion  yet  undecided,  whether  the  Act 
of  Legitimation,  and  Richard  the  Second's  fubfequent  Let- 
ters Patents,  gave  to  that  Branch,  derived  from  a  Baftard 
born  in  Adultery,  the  right  to  fucceed  to  the  Crown, 
though  mentioned  neither  in  the  Aft  of  Parliament,  nor  in 
King  Richard's  Letters.  Befides,  even  upon  fuppofition 
of  this  Right,  another  query  {till  arofe,  namely,  whether 
the  Polterity  of  this  legitimated  Baftard,  were  to  have  the 
preference  of  the  dependents  of  the  Daughters  born  in 
wedlock,  of  whom  there  were  feveial  in  Cajlile,  Portugal, 
and  Germany.  To  leave  thefe  points  to  the  examination  of 
the  Pailiament,  feemed  therefore  too  dangerous  for  Henry. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  ignorant  that  in  the 
decifion  of  the  differences  between  the  houfes  of  Lancajier 
and  York,  the  Parliaments  had  not  fo  much  regarded  the 
aumments  of  either  Party,  as  the  circumftances  of  time 
anJ  things.  Now  he  could  never  have  a  more  favorable 
juncture  than  the  prefent,  jince  he  had  juft  delivered  Eng- 
land from  a  Tyrant  univerfally  hated.  Henry  IV,  his  Pre- 
deceflbr,  had  not  done  more  for  the  Englijb,  when  forr  e- 
ward,  the  Crown  was  adjudged  to  him,  in  prejudice  of  the 
Houfe  of  March. 

Henry's  fecond  title  was,  his  intended  Marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  eldeft  Daughter  of  Edward  IV,  which  he  had 
(worn.  But  here,  no  lefs  difficulties  occurred.  If  he  re- 
lied upon  this  Title,  he  was  to  refolve  either  to  reign  only 
in  right  of  his  Wife,  or  to  confound  together  the  Titles 
of  both  Houfes.  In  the  former  cafe,  he  would  have  re- 
linquifhed  his  own,  to  leave  to  the  Houfe  of  York  a  Title 
which  had  all  along  been  contefted,  and  have  owned  that 
Houle's  Right,  for  the  fole  foundation  of  his  mounting  the 
Throne.  Befides,  he  conlideied,  that  in  cafe  Elizabeth  hap- 
pened to  die  without  Blue,  all  her  Rights  would  of  courfe 
devolve  to  her  next  Sifter,  and  he  thereby  be  excluded 
from  the  Throne  upon  the  death  of  his  Queen  ( 1 ) :  That 
fuppofing  he  could  get  the  Parliament  to  adjudge  him 
the  Crown  durrng  Life,  he  fhould  only  have  a  perfonal 
right,  which  would  not  defcend  to  his  Children  by  a  fecond 
Wife. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  on  fuppofition  of  the  confufion  of  the 
Titles  of  both  Houfes,  by  means  of  the  projected  Mar- 
riage, purfuant  to  the  Intention  of  thofe  who  had  invited 
him  into  England,  this  confufion,  indeed,  might  be  advan- 
tagious  to  the  Children  born  of  this  Marriage.  But  if  un- 
happily there  fhould  be  none,  and  his  death  fall  out  before 
Elizabeth's,  he  would  leave  the  pofieffion  of  the  Crown 
to  the  Houfe  of  York,  which  his  averfion  for  that  Houfe 
would  not  fuffcr  him  to  behold,  even  at  a  diftance,  with- 
out extreme  concern.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  Elizabeth 
fhould  die  before  him,  he  lorefaw  it  would  prove  the  oc- 
cafion  of  renewing  the  troubles  of  the  Kingdom,  fmce,  as 
the  reigned  in  her  own  right,  her  Sifter,  or  neareft  Rela- 
tions, might  pretend  to  fucceed  her. 

Henry's  third  Title  was,  That  of  the  Sword  or  Con- 
queft,  which  his  late  Victory  feemed  to  give  him.  But 
he  coniidered  this  Victory  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
afiiftance  of  the  People  of  England,  and  therefore  gave 
him  at  moft  but  a  right  of  Conqueft  over  the  vanquifhed 
Party.  Befides,  as  he  could  fupport  himfelf  only  by  the 
fame  affiftance,  he  had  reafon  to  fear,  that  in  retting  upon 
this  pretended  Title,  he  fhould  lofe  his  beft  friends,  fince 
fuch  a  proceeding  might  be  conftrued  as  a  fettled  defign 
to  rule  with  arbitrary  power.  He  knew  I Villiam  the  Con- 
queror had  wifely  avoided  that  rock,  by  rejecting  the  title 
of  the  Sword,  trll  he  faw  himfelf  firmly  eftablrfhed  in  the 
Throne. 

Thefe  were   difficulties  confiderable  enough    to    merit 

Henry's  mature  deliberation  before  he  refolved.  But  on  the 

other  hand,  there  was  no  medium  to  take.     He  was  ne- 

ceflarily  either  to  accept  the  Title  given  him  by  the  army, 

and  thereby  engage  to  profecute  his  Rights  independently 

of  the  Parliament's  approbation,  or  by  rejecting  it,  fhew-, 

he  miftrufted  his  own  right,  and  be  expofed  to  a  trouble- 

fome  examination.     After  weighing   the  reafons  on   both 

fides,  as  far  as  the  time  would  permit,  he  refolved  at  laft  to 

Ik  nfihts   reft  upon  the  Title  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajier.     So  taking 

'b     for  granted,    that  the    army   in  faluting    him  King,  had 

Ejton.         only  given  him  his  due,  he  determined  to  affert  the  Lan- 

cojlrian  claim,  without  any  mixture  of  that  of  York,  and 


without  fubmitting  it  even  to  the  examination  of  the  Parlia-    1485. 
ment  (2).     To  that  end,  he  refolved  to  be  crowned  before'""'  be 
he  fummoned  the  Parliament,  and   to  defer  his  Marriage l'w^f 
till  he  had  obtained  an  Act  to  adjudge  him  the  Crown  as  /  ,-. 
his  own  by   Inheritance.     He  determined  therefore  to  a  f- <-''■'•     '"" 
fume  the  title  of  King,    and  to  iffue  out  orders  as   fuch,  V"?"*' 
fuppofing  that  the  Crown  was  fallen  to  him  of  full  Right, 
though  Margaret  his  Mother  was  ftill  alive,  and  ought  to 
precede  him.     Notwithftanding  all  the  teafons  which  ren- 
dered his  title  dubious,  he  believed  there  were  likewife  rea- 
fons fufficient  to  give  him  room  to  fupport  it,  efpecially  at 
a  time  when  his  Victory  was  capable  of  deciding;  aH   the 
queftions  in  his  favour.     This  refolution  was  the   fountain 
of  all  the  troubles  of  his  reign. 

Mean  while,  though  he  affected  to  be  convinced  of  the  Hi  »  ar,a;j 
goodnefs  of  his  Title,  he  diftrufted  it  in  his  own  Mind,0'"'?  ,;" ' 
knowing,  if  it  came  to  be  contefted,  the  reafons  whereon'' 
he  fhould  ground  it,  were  of  no  great  weight,  unlefs  (up- 
ported  by  force  of  arms.  In  this  ftate  he  continued  alrnoft 
during  his  whole  Life.  Always  unconcerned  in  appear- 
ance, and  yet  terrifying  himfelf  with  the  leaft  thing,  and 
dreading  that  every  little  accident  would  be  of  dangerous 
confequence.  The  Houfe  of  York  was  a  perpetual  terror 
to  him.  He  knew  that  they  who  had  called  him  into 
England,  were  not  enemies  to  that  Houfe,  but  only  to  the 
perfon  of  Richard  III.  So  the  Rights  of  the  two  Houfes 
remaining  ftill  doubtlul,  as  having  been  decided  only  by  the 
Sword,  he  was  very  fenfible  that  his  could  be  maintained 
but  by  the  fame  way,  or  by  wife  precautions,  to  prevent 
all  future  decifions  of  that  kind. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations  it  was,  that  the  next  day  after  ¥? /}"f  ,he 
the  Battle  (3)  he  fent  a  detachment  of  Horfe  under  the  Warwick  to 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  to  the  Cattle  of  Sheriff- '**  Ttm-ir. 
Hutton  (4),  to  take  from    thence  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  ^a"- 
and  conduct  him  to  the  Tower  of  London.     This  young  Holii'nglh. 
Prince  was  Son    and  Heir  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  Bacon. 
who  was  ftified  in  a  Butt  of  Malmfey.     After  the  death 
of  the  Duke  his  Father,    Edivard  IV   his  Uncle  caufed 
him  to  be  carefully  educated,  and  created  him  Earl  of  War- 
wick ;  a   title  enjoyed  by  his    Mother's    Father  (5).     He 
was  unwdling  to  make  him  Duke  of  Clarence,   left  that 
title  fhould  preferve  the  memory  of  an  unhappy  Brother, 
whom  he  had  facrificed  to  his  jealoufy.     When  Richard 
was  on  the  Throne,  lie  ordered   this    young  Prince  his 
Nephew  to  be  confined  in  the  Cattle  above-named,  know- 
ing how  likely  he  was  one  day  to  difturb  him  in  the  pofief- 
fion of  the  Crown.   After  the  Ufurper's  death,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  feemed  to  have  room  to  expect  fome  favor  fiom 
his   fucceflor ;    but   it  proved   juft  the  contrary.     So   far 
was  Henry  from  releafing,  that  he  made  him  clofe  Piilbner 
in  the  Tower,  a  rigour  proceeding  only  from  his  jealoufy 
and  inward  conviction  that  his  title  was  not  fo  undoubted 
as  he  affected  to  believe.     But  this  was  not  all.     It  will 
hereafter  be  feen,  that  he  put  this  unhappy  Prince  to  death 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  therein  ftill  more  tyrant 
than  the  tyrant  himfelf,  from  whom  he  boafted  to  have 
delivered  the  Kingdom. 

The  Princefs   Elizabeth,  whom  Henry  was  to  marry,7^*"*^* 
was  kept  in  the  fame  Caftle  by  the  late  King's  order,  who  l^J"^th 
did  not  think  fit  to  leave  her  at  liberty  to  choofe  a  Hus-  Lond.n. 
band,  intending   to   marry  her  himfelf.     Henry  refolving  Hall, 
to  repair  to  Lindm  with  all  poffible  diligence,  thought  it  h^JLj, 
not  proper  to  leave  the  Princefs  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  left 
fhe  fhould  be  told  that  (he  had  no  need  to  mix  her  rights 
with  thofe  of  others.    Wherefore  fhe  was  defired  to  come 
and  remain  with  the  Queen   her  Mother  at  London.     I  lis 
defign  was  to  make  it  believed,  he  intended  to  efpoufe  her 
very  foon,  tho'  he   was  determined  to  defer  his  marriage 
till  after  the  SefTion  of  the  Parliament. 

A  few  days  after,  Henry  let  forward,  by  eafy  journies,  H™1"?  ' 
to  London,    taking  care  to  avoid   all  appearance  of  ufing  a  ',  r ,  ^ 
the  right  of   conqueft.     He   was  received    in    all   places  Ha  1L 
with  loud    acclamations,    the   people  coniidering  him  as  Stow. 
their  deliverer,    and  as  going  by  his  marriage,    to  put  an 
end   to  all  the   Calamities  occalioned  by  the  Civil  Wars. 
He  made  his  entry  into  London  with  great  ftate  (6).     How- 
ever, the  People   had  not  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  him  as  he 
palled  through  the  City,    becaufe  he  was  carried   all  the 
way  in  a  clofe  Chariot  till  he  came  to  St.  Paul's.     His  Bacon. 
Hiftorian  afcribes  this  conduct  to  a  motive  of  grandeur  and 
fecurity,    as  if   having    been   profcribed    in    the  reign  of 
Richard  III,  he  difdained  to  fawn  upon  the  people,  left 
they  fhould  think  he  expected  all  from  them.     But  I   do 
not  know  whether  this  is  better  grounded  than  what  the 
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(r)  The  cafe  would  be  the  fame,  fuppofing  the  Queen  left  Iffue,  for  the  down  would  upon  her  rieith  fall  to  htr  eldeft  Son  or  Daughter. 
{-.)  Or,   as  the  Lord  Bacon  expreifes  it,  he  refolved  to  reft  upon  the  Title  of  Laiu after   as  the  main,  and  to  ul'e   the  other  Two,  that   ot   Marriage,   ar.J 
tri  ■  1  1  Battle,  but  ?s  Supporters,  {>•  579. 

(3I  Before  his  departure  from  Laiftcr.     Halt,  fol.  I.     Stow,  p.  470. 

(4)  In  rorijbirt. 

(5)  Ritbard  Nevill. 

(6)  On  1  Saturday  the  27th  of  Aug ufl ;  and  as  he  had  alfo  obtained  the  Viftory  upon  a  Saturday,  he  counted  cut  of  fancy,  and  chefe  afterwards  that 
day  as  a  day  profperous  to  him.     The  Mayor  and  Companies  of  LaJ^n  went  out  to  meet  him  at  Sbortditcb.     Eaati,  p.  570. 
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14S5.  fame  Hiftorian  adds,  that  Henry  caufed  Richard's  Standards 
taken  at  Bofwarth  [  1 ),  to  be  brought  into  St.  Paul's  Church, 
that  the  people  of  London  might  not  forget  that  he  had 
juft  gained  a  Battle,  and  was  entering  the  City  as  a  Con- 
queror. When  a  Prince  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  po- 
liticks, fomething  myfterious,  fuitable  to  the  notion  formed 
of  him,  is  difcovered  in  his  moft  indifferent  actions. 
thntifiitbii  Next  day  Henry  aifembled  a  Council  (2)  of  all  the 
"v\ '  ' ".'['  perfons  of  diflinction  in  the  Court  and  City,  before  whom 

ry  Lhzabctn.  r  .  J*  .     w 

Hall.  he    fulemnly    renewed    his    Oath    to   marry  the  Princels 

Bacon.  Elizabeth.  This  declaration  was  abfolutely  neceflary  at 
the  prefent  juncture,  becaufc  of  a  rumour  that  he  was 
contracted  to  Ann,  eldeft  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brc- 
tagne,  and  had  not  acted  with  fincerity  when  he  pro- 
mifed  to  marry  the  eldeft  Daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Be- 
fides,  though  his  defign  was  not  to  derive  his  right  from 
this  marriage,  it  was  however  proper  the  people  fhould 
think  fo,  till  he  had  obtained  his  delirc  of  the  Parliament, 
for  fear  meafures  fliould  be  taken  beforehand  to  obftruct 
it.  Indeed,  he  was  refolved  to  perform  his  promife,  but 
was  bent  not  to  confummate  his  marriage  before  his 
Coronation,  left  his  Queen  fhould  be  crowned  with  him, 
and  her  title  fupported  by  that  junction.  Nay,  he  had 
reafon  to  fear,  that  in  cafe  his  Nuptials  were  celebrated 
befoie  the  Parliament  met,  fome  Claufe  in  favour  of  the 
Houfe  of  York  might  be  inferted  in  the  Act  to  fettle  the 
SuccelTion. 
9S« Sweat-  About  the  middle  of  September,  the  City  of  London  was 
iiall."  afflicted  with  a  difeafe  then  unknown,  which  threw  the 
Stow.  Patients  into  a  prodigious  fweat,     and  carried  them  off"  in 

Bacon.         f(mr  anj  twenty  hours.     Thofe  that  died   not  within  that 
fpace  were  almoft  fure  of  recovering.     Happily,  it  kilted 
but  till  the  end  of  Odober;  however,  it  f wept  away  multi- 
tudes of  people  before  proper  remedies  were  found  (3).     The 
method  of  cure  was  to  keep  the  Patient  neither  tot)  hot  nor 
too  cold,     with  temperate  Cordials,    which,    without  too 
much  increafing  the  heat,    helped  Nature  to  expel  the  hu- 
mours that  caufed  thefe  extraordinary  fweatings. 
TbeEarlnf      About  this  time  the  new  King  make   the  Earl  of  Ox- 
^d-G"vCrford  W  Conftable  of  the  Tower,  who  had  always  been  at- 
Tur  of  ib;     tached  to  the  Houfe  of  LancaJUr,  and  after  his  efcape  out 
Town-.         of  the  Caftle  of  Hammcs  joined  him  at  Paris,    and  had 
Xil'  PU-b  6  f'nce  ^one  h'm  %llal  fervices,  particularly  at  the  Battle  of 

Bofworth, 
Truce  with        Some  time  after,    the  King   iffued  out  a  Proclamation, 
notifying  that  he  had  concluded  a  Truce  for  one  year  with 
the  King   of  France,     from    the    laft   day    of  September. 
It  was  no  fmall  advantage  to  fhew  the  people  that  Charles 
VIII  acknowledged  him  for  King,  even  before  he  was  de- 
clared fo  by  the  Parliament. 
Tlx  Offer  of      The  Coronation-day  approaching,    it  was  neceffary  to 
higb-Stcw-  fett]e  th»  places  and  claims  of  thofe  who  were  to  officiate 
tiH iyCo'r,- at  this  Ceremony.     For  that  purpofe,     it  was  requifite  to 
wijimers.      create  a  Lord  High-Steward.     But  as  this  Office  for  fome 
""*  time  had  been  enjoyed  only   by  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and 

there  were  none  then  in  the  Kingdom ;    the  King,  not  to 
raife  jealoufies  among  the  great  Men,    caufed  it  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  Commiffioners(5). 
Creation.         Mean  while,    he  would  no  longer  delay  to  fhew   his 
Hall.  gratitude  to  three  Lords  who  had    faithfully  and   eftectu- 

HoninKih.  a"X  ferved  him  in  his  greateft  diftrefles.  Thefe  were 
Bacon.  Jafper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  Father's  Brother,  Thomas 
Lord  Staidey  his  Father-in-law,  and  Sir  Edward  Court- 
ney. The  full  had  been  a  Father  to  him  in  his  youth, 
and  delivered  him  from  the  fnares  of  Edward  IV, 
when  he  was  concealed  in  Wales.  After  that,  he  was 
his  conftant  companion  in  Brctagnc,  and  had  helped  him 
to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  occurred  in  his  un- 
dertakings. In  return  for  his  fervices  Henry  gave  him 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Bedford,  vacant  ever  iince  the  death 
of  the  famous  Duke  of  Bedford,  Brother  of  Henry  V. 
The  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  been  very  ferviceable  to  the 
King  at  the  Battle  of  Bofworih,  was  created  Earl  of 
Derby.  Sir  Edward  Courtney,  who  had  ventured  to  ingage 
in  his  party,  and  favour  in  the  Weftern  Counties,  the 
Duke  pf  Buckingham 's  plot,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Devonjhirc  (6).  Henry  thought  not  proper  to  di- 
fpence   his  favours  to  others,  being  willing,  according  to 


France. 


the  cuftom  of  his  predecefibrs,    to  referve  his  creations  till    1485. 
the  fitting  of  the  Parliament. 

The  Coronation  had  been  fixed   to  the  30th  of  Ott-brr,  ■ 
and  the  Parliament  was  not  to  meet  till  the   -th  of  No-  c{ 
vember.      Hence  it  is  evident,    that  Henry  did  not  mean  1 
bring  his  Title  into  queftion,    or  leave  to  the  Pari 
care  any  more  than  to  confirm   his  Coronation,     without 
fuftering  the  foundations  to  be  examined.     The  examples 
of  Edward  IV  and  Richard  III   had  taught  him,   th.it  the 
belt  way  to  gain  the  Parliament's  approbation,   was  to  take 
poffeflion.     Indeed,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  de- 
bating, whether  a  Prince  who  claims  a  crown   has  a  right 
to  pretend  to  it,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  dethroned  when  in 
actual   poffeflion.     The    former  of  thefe    things   may  be 
done  by  reafons,    arguments,    and  ftudied  fpeeches  :    The 
hitter  requires  an  At  my  ready  to  give   weight  to  the  rea- 
fons.    So  Henry  may  be  faid  to  fet  the  Crown  himfclf  on 
his  head,  fince  he  alone  difpofed  of  his  right,    without   the 
authority  of  the  Parliament,  who  would  have  had  much  to 
fay,  if  they  had  examined  or  been  at   liberty  to  examine, 
by  what  title  Henry  afcended  the  Throne.     The  Ceremony 
of  the  Coronation   was   performed   by  Cardinal  Bouribifr 
Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  who  fuppoling  Henry's  right  to 
be  indifputable,  thought   it    not  proper  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  his  title  (7).     The  fame  day  Henry  inftituted  a  " 
guard  of  fifty  Archers  (8)  to  attend  him  and  his  Succeflbi 
lor  ever,  covering   with  a  pretence  ol  Grandeur  and  AJ.i- 
jelty,  a  precaution  which   he  believed  apparently  neceflary 
in  the  prefent  juncture. 

The  Parliament  met  eight  days  after  the  Coronation.  "''    ' 
Henry's  ends  in  calling  a  Parliament   were   chiefly   four.  V,  ','' 
The  firit  was  to  he  declared  King  de  Jure,  as  he  was  al- Ba    n. 
ready  King  de  Facto,  and  to  fecure  the  Crown  to  his  po- 
fterity,     by  an  Act  in  form.     The  fecond,    to  rcverfe  the 
Attainders  of  all  his  party  (9).     The  third,  to  attaint  thofe 
who  had  exprefled  a  great  animofity  againit  him,  and  moft 
zeal  for  the  late  King.     The  fourth  and  laft,  was  to  fhew, 
that  tho'  he  had  by  his  fole  authority  placed  himfclf  on  the 
Throne,  to  prevent  his  title  from  being  questioned,  he  in- 
tended   however  to  govern   the  Kingdom   like  his  Prede- 
cefibrs,   by  way  of  Pailiamcnts,  and  not  aflume  a  defpo- 
tick  power.     This  ftep  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  a  Prince 
whole  title  was  fo  dubious,    and  who  afcended  the  Throne 
without  being  called  to  it  in  the  ufual  way. 

It  was  requifite,  for  the  people's  fatisfaction  and  the  King's  Df 
fecurity,  that  the  Parliament  fhould  fettle  the  Crown  '',^'J"'^ 
upon  him  by  an  exprefs  Act;  otherwife  obedience  to  him  Bacon!  ** 
might  not  be  thought  indifpenfable.  Though  he  had  been 
powerful  enough  to  caufe  his  authority  to  be  owned  without 
fuch  an  Act,  his  Heirs  were  not  certain  to  be  always  in 
fo  favorable  a  fituation.  Mean  while,  it  was  not  eafy  to 
pen  this  Act.  Henry  would  not  hold  the  Crown  either 
by  the  People's  election,  or  by  the  Parliament,  or  by  the 
Princefs  he  was  to  marry.  He  did  not  even  intend  that 
Elizabeth  fhould  fhare  in  the  Royalty,  otherwife  than  any 
other  foreign  Queen.  Neverthelefs,  in  this  beginning  of 
his  Reign,  it  was  proper,  the  People  fliould  not  know  too 
much,  but  have  fome  caufe  to  believe,  the  King  refred 
upon  all  thefe  titles.  The  reafon  was,  the  Englijh  were 
extremely  jealous  of  the  authority  of  their  Parliaments, 
and  generally  much  better  affected  to  the  Houfe  of  Tori 
than  to  that  of  Lancajler.  Wheiefore  the  King  finding 
the  Parliament  difpofed  to  do  whatever  he  could  defire, 
intimated  or  dictated  himfelf  the  words  of  the  Act,  namely, 
That  the  Inheritance  of  the  Crown  Jliould  rejl,  remain,  Hall. 
and  abide  in  the  King,  and  the  Heirs  of  his  Body,  pcrpc-  Zt{  "■ 
tually  fo  to  endure,  and  in  none  other.  Which  ambiguous 
words  left  it  undecided,  whether  he  had  a  prior  Right, 
which  was  doubtful,  or  was  only  King  in  fact,  which 
could  not  be  denied.  As  for  the  limitation  of  the  Entail, 
he  was  contented  it  fhould  go  no  further  than  to  himfelf 
and  to  the  Heirs  of  his  body,  leaving  the  reft  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Law  in  cafe  his  Line  came  to  fail.  Thus 
by  not  mentioning  the  Houfe  of  York,  the  Act  left  it  un- 
determined whether  that  Houfe  was  entirely  excluded,  or 
might  inherit  after  the  Heirs  of  the  new  King.  In  this 
obfeure  and  ambiguous  manner  did  the  Parliament  draw 
and  pais  the  Act:,  which  was  afterwards   confirmed  by  the 


C 1 )  There  were  three,  on  one  of  which  was  the  Image  of  St.  George,  in  the  fecend  was  a  fiery  Dragon  upon  white  and  green  Sarcenet,  the  third  was  of 
yellow  tartern  on  which  was  painted  a  dun  Cow.     Hail,  fbl.  I.      Hollingfhecid,  p.  1425. 

(2)  In  the  Bifhcp  o(  London1  s  Palace,  where  he  lodged  for  fome  time.     Bac.n,   p.  580. 

(3)  Two  Mayors,  and  fix  Aldermen  died  of  it  within  one  Week.     Hall,  fjl.  3. 

(4)  JobnVere. 

(5)  J'fper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Nottingham,  the  Lords  Stanley  and  FitX-Wauter,  R^,ert  Morton,  Mailer  of  the  Roll?,  Sir  72  «WI 
Brian,  Chief  juitice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Sir  Humfrey  Starkey,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Richard  Croft.  Tiealurer  of  the  Houlheid.  Rymer'a 
Feed.  Turn.  XII.  p.  277. 

(6)  The  Bannerets  made  at  this  Crci-tion,  were  th.-fe,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  John  Cheney,  Sir  rVtiiiam  Stonar,  Sir  William  Tmuback,  Sir  John  Mortimer, 
Sir  Richard  Crojhy,  Sir  John  Fortljau,  Sir  Edward  Bedingfeld,  Sir  Th.17.ai  C.kcjcy,  Sir  James  Bafkemjile,  Sir  Hunfey  Stanley,  Sir  Richard etc  la  Bert.  Stow, 
p.  471. 

(7)  Hall  and  Hollmgfhead  fay,  King  Henry  was  crowned  by  the  whole  aiTent,  as  well  of  the  Commons  as  of  the  Nobility,  fbl.  2.  p.  142  -. 

(S)  Under  a  Captain,  by  the  name  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  There  are  at  prefent  a  hundred  in  daily  waiting,  and  fevenly  more  not  in  waiting ;  and  as  one 
of  the  hundred  dies,  his  place  is  tilled  up  out  of  the  feventy. 

(9)  And  among  the  reft  of  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  who  had  bien  concealed,  and  ohfeurely  brought  up  in  the  mjuntainous  parts  of  Cumberland,  and  at  Lanf- 
bar.w  in  " 


.  1  ■  .  1  ...  -  ■    .1     ■.!...,       iiij     fsiuws-       *j     I'lievi       W£-      uvk     VI       lilt.      ILf  E.IHJ* 

And  among  the  reft  of  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  who  had  been  concealed,  and  ohfeurely  brought  up  in  the 
in  Torkjhire,  ever  line;  the  Battle,  of  Tmuten,     See  Dugiale'%  Ba.cn.  Vol.  I-  p   343, 
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14S5..J  Pope's  Bull.     But  Henry  took   care  to  have  all  his  titles 
'"'    infcrted  in  the  Bull,  namely,  his  defcent  from  the  Houfe 
of  Lancajter,  his  marriage  with  Edward  the  Fourth's  eldeft 
Daughter,  his   victory  at  Bofworth,  and  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament :  To  which  might  be  added  alfo  the  Papal  Bull  of 
Confirmnti  ,n.  All  thefe  titles  joined  together,  are  a  clear 
evidence  of  his  uncertainty,  with  refpect  to  his  right,  and 
of  his  trouble  caufed  by  that  uncertainty. 
Stytfion  in       The  Act  of  fettlement  and  fucceflion  being  paffed,  it 
: ;'    was  moved  for  another  to  reverfe  the  Attainders  of  the 
..'.'.   King's  friends,  whilft  only  Earl  of  Richmond.  But  feveral 
Bacon.  *      of  thefe  attainted  perfons  were  actually  members  of  the 
Koufe  of  Commons,  elected  by  the  favor  they  had  found 
with  the  People  fince  the  Revolution.     There  were  like- 
wife  fome  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.    It  was  therefore  repre- 
fented  to  be  incongruous,  that  thefe  perfons  fhould  give  their 
Votes  in  an  affair  which  particularly  concerned  them,  and 
be  Judges  in   their  own  caufe.     The  King  was  troubled 
that  the  Acts  palled   in  the  late  Reign  fliould  be  deemed 
valid,  and  his  friends  wanted  to  be  purged  of  the  Crime  of 
efpoufing  his  quarrel.   He  concealed  however  his  concern, 
and  only  infinuated,  that  he  wifhed  the  Judges  to  be  con- 
fulted  upon  the  affair.     The  Judges  being  met  (1),  gave 
It  as  their  opinion,  that  the  Members  attainted  by  courfe 
of  Law,  fhould  abfent  themfelves  till   their  Attainders 
were  reverfed. 
Anther  re.       But  whilft  they  were  debating  upon  this  queftion,  an- 
V.      .''".  '//  other  was  ftarted  with  refpect  to  the  King  himfelf,  who 
,.':.  Ltbe  was  of  the  number  of  the  attainted,  having  been  declared 
Judges.        Traitor  and  Rebel  by  an  Acl:  of  Parliament.     This  que- 
Ibld-  ftion  was  much  more  embarraffing  than  the  other.    The 

King  could  not  be  disjoined  from  the  Parliament  without 
a  diffolution,  neither  was  it  probable  that  he  would  fub- 
mit  to   a  Parliamentary  Examination.     In  this  puzzling 
cafe,  the  Judges  unanimoufly  refolved,  That   the  Crown 
takes  away  all  defeils  and  flops  in  blood  :  And  that  from  the 
time  the  King  ajjiimed  the  Crown,  the  Fountain  was  cleared, 
and   all  Attainders    and    Corruption    of  blood  difcharged. 
This  deciuon,  more  conformable  to  Politicks  than  to  the 
Laws,  eftablifhed  a  principle  that  might  be  attended  with 
terrible  confequences. 
An  again/!       This  Affair  being  ended,  the  Parliament  paffed  an  Act 
Richard  ill  0f  Attainder  againft  the  late  King,  by  the  name  of  the 
W*«"  '  "Duke  of  G 'keeper,  and   againft   his   principal  Adherents. 
HolIinBfli.    Of  this  number  were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Bjcon.         Surrey,    the   Lords  Lovel,  Ferrers,  Zouch,    Sir  Richard 
Ratcliff,  Sir   William  Catesby  (2),  all  Minifters  or  Favo- 
rites of  Richard  III,  of  whom  fome  were  killed  at  Bof- 
worth  field,    others  executed   fince    the   Battle.     If  the 
Plots  which  were  afterwards  formed  againft  Henry  himfelf 
had  taken  effect,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  been  ferved  in 
the  fame  manner,  with  all  his  Adherents.     So  dangerous 
is  it  to  carry  feverity  too  far  in  cafes  of  this  Nature. 
Accordingly  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  that  Henry  perceiving 
the  confequences,  caufed  an  Act  to  be  paffed  to   prevent 
the  abufe  of  fuch  a  precedent.     The  defign  of  the  pre- 
fent  Act  was  to  fatisfy  the  King's  vengeance,  and  procure 
him  the  forfeited  Eftates  of  the  attainted.     Thefe  confif- 
cations  brought   him  in  immenfe  fums,  which  rendered 
the  demand  of   a  Subfidy  unneceffary  in   this  firft  Parlia- 
ment, efpecially  as  the  Nation   was   in  Peace,  or  Truce 
with  all  the  neighbouring  Princes. 
A  General        After  the  King  was  revenged  of  his  enemies,  and  had 
Pardon,        filled   his  coffers,  he  publifhed  the  Royal  Proclamation, 
Hall.  offering  pardon  to  all  that  had  been  concerned  in  any  Plot 

Hollfngfli.  againft  him  before  he  came  to  the  Crown,  or  borne  arms 
B-a<n.  for  the  late  King,  provided  they  fubmitted  themfelves  by 
fuch  a  day.  His  firft  defign  was  to  procure  this  general 
pardon  to  be  paffed  in  Parliament,  but  recollecting  it 
was  an  Act  of  Grace,  he  chofe  rather  that  it  fhould  wholly 
flow  from  himfelf.  Many  who  were  apprehenfive  of  being 
profecuted,  readily  came  and  took  the  oath  of  Allegiance, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  pardon.  But  others 
chofe  to  remain  in  Sanctuary,  till  the  character  of  the 
new  King  was  more  known.  The  Lord  Lovel,  one  of 
Richard  the  Third's  Favorites,  took  this  laft  courfe. 
Crtathr.  Before  the  Parliament  broke  up,  Henry  was  pleafed  to 

of  P'en.  reward  fome  of  the  companions  of  his  exile,  by  creating 
them  Peers  of  the  Realm.  The  Lord  Chandos  of  Bre- 
tagne  was  made  Earl  of  Bath  ;  Sir  Giles  D'Aubeney  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Baron  of  D'Aubeney,  and  Sir  Robert 
Willoughby  that  of  Lord  Brooke.  At  the  fame  time  the 
King  reftored  Edward  Stafford  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of 


ibid. 


Buckingham,  forfeited  by  his  Father's  attainder,  and  to  all  14S5. 
the  polfeffions  belonging  to  his  family,  conafcated  in  the 
late  reign.  This  was  a  piece  of  juftice  he  could  hardly 
refufe  to  the  Son  of  a  Lord,  who  had  loll  his  life  in  his 
fervice,  and  been  the  firft  author  of  his  advancement  to 
the  Throne. 

The  Parliament   being  diffolved  about  the  end  o(No-T'  fSr.g 
vembcr,   Henry  fent  into  France,  Oliver  King,  Archdeacon  rpffs  LV 
of  Oxford,  with  money  to  repay  King  Charles  what  he  Krancc, 
had  lent    him,    and  his  charges  in  fitting  out  the  Fleet  Hill, 
which  brought  him  to  England.     Whereupon  the  Mar-  E^,"p  t 
quifs  of  Dorfet,  and  Sir  'John  Bourchier,  left  as  pledges  at XII.  p.  27S. 
Paris,  had  leave  to  return  home.     At  the  fame   time,"^  #"  " 
Henry  gave    his  Envoy    power    to  prolong    the  Truce T"L°'™&  lbc 
with   France,    if  he  found    King   Charles's   Council  in- 
clined. 

Probably  his  want  of  ready-money  to  pay  the  King  of  He  hmwi 
France,  put  him  upon  fending  to  the  City  of  London  to  ¥.°"V  "f'ht 
borrow   fix  thoufand   marks.     His  demand   met  at  firft  . ,  ['._ 
with  great  difficulties,  becaufe  he  was  not  yet  well  known.  B-on. 
However,  he  obtained  at  laft   two  thoufand   pounds  (3), 
which  he  thankfully  received,  and  punctually  repayed  af- 
terwards.    He  often  borrowed   money  in  this  manner  in 
the  courfe  of  his  reign,  and  always  paid  at  the  day.    His 
view  was    to  eftablifh  his  credit  in  that  powerful   City, 
that  he  might  ufe  it  upon  any  prelfing  occafion. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  he  called  to  his  Privy-  Mo-ton  aid 
Council  John  Morton  Bifhop  of  Ely,  lately  returned  fromFj* °"  . 
Flanders,  and  Richard  Fox  (4).  He  lay  under  great  obli-  *CmMi  ,■"! 
gations  to  Morton,  particularly  for  his  intelligence  of  what  Bar,  m. 
was  plotting  againft  him  in  Bretagne,  and  had  a  great 
value  for  Fox,  knowing  him  to  be  a  perfon  capable  of 
doing  him  great  fervice,  and  of  a  temper  very  like  his 
own.  In  time,  Morton  was  made  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, Lord  Chancellor,  Prime  Minifter,  and  at  laft  Car- 
dinal. As  for  Fox,  the  King  made  him  firft  Lord  Keep- 
er of  the  Privy-Seal,  then  Bifhop  of  Exeter :  After  that 
he  tranflated  him  to  Bath  and  JVells,  from  thence  to  Dur- 
ham, and  laftly  to  Winchejler,  the  richeft  Bifhoprick  in 
England.  Thefe  two  Prelates,  with  Urfwick  the  King's 
Chaplain,  were  almoft  always  employed  in  the  molt  im- 
portant CommiiTions,  Embaffies,  and  Negotiations.  Hen- 
ry loved  to  employ  Ecclefiafticks,  becaufe  he  had  always 
Church-Preferments  ready  for  their  reward.  But  he  took 
care  to  promote  them  by  degrees  from  fmaller  to  more 
confiderable  Sees.  Herein  he  found  his  own  profit ;  for 
by  tranfiating  Bifhops  from  one  See  to  another,  he  made 
the  more  vacancies,  and  confequently  the  Firft-Fruits 
which  accrued  to  the  King,  were  greatly  multiplied. 
Never  did  Prince  more  ardently  feek  occafions  to  heap  up 
riches.  Avarice  was  his  predominant  palTion,  influenced 
even  his  meaner  actions,  and  caufed  him  to  take  many 
falfe  fteps,  as  will  be  manileft  hereafter. 

The  events  of  this  reign  have  fuch  a  connexion  with 
thofe  of  fome  other  States,  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  fhew  in  few  words  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  divers 
Princes.  Otherwife  the  motives  of  Henry  the  feventh's 
conduct  would  be  but  imperfectly  known,  who  made  in 
his  time  a  very  great  figure  in  Europe,  though  not  fo 
much  by  his  arms  as  policy.  I  fhall  begin  with  Bre- 
tagne. 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  Peter  Landais,  favorite  Affairs  of 
of  the  Duke  of  Bretvgne,  entirely  governed  that  Prince,  Bretagne. 
who  was  old  and  infirm,  and  very  much  impaired  in  his  ^mKl 
underftandins  :  That  feveral  Lords  of  Bretagne  had  made 
a  league  againft  that  Minifter,  and  intended  to  feize  him  ; 
but  having  miffed  their  aim,  were  expofed  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  favorite,  who  had  caufed  them  all  to  be  con- 
demned to  die.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  14^5, 
Landais,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  his  mafter,  levied  an 
Army  to  execute  the  fentence,  and  the  Lords  on  their 
part  took  arms  in  their  defence.  While  Bretagne  was 
thus  divided,  and  the  two  parties  ready  to  come  to  a  Bat- 
tle, the  condemned  Lords  caufed  it  to  be  reprefented  to 
thofe  who  ferved  Landais,  that  in  the  prefent  affair,  the 
intereft  not  of  their  common  mafter  the  Duke,  but  of 
only  his  unworthy  favorite,  was  concerned :  That  it  was 
unjuft  to  fhed  the  Blood  of  their  Countrymen  in  the  quar- 
rel of  a  man,  who  had  notorioufly  abufed  his  matter's  con- 
fidence :  That  therefore,  to  appeafe  at  once  the  troubles 
of  Bretagne,  there  was  a  much  more  natural  and  ready 
way  than  that  of  arms;  namely,  to  rid  themfelves 'of  the 
Minifter,  after  which,  not  a  man  would  refufe  to  render 


(1)  In  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  which  is  the  Ccuncil  Chamber  of  the  Judges.     Bacon,  p.  581. 

(2)  And  Robert  Midleton,  William  Barkley,  Robert  and  James  Harrington ,  Robert  Bracken/jury,  Richard  Charlcton,  Tbimat  Pilkinton,  Walter  H-pton, 
Roger  Wake,  William  Saf cole,  Humphrey  Stafford,  William  Gierke  of  Wen/ocke,  Geffrey  St.  Germain;,  Richard  Watkyns,  Richard  Rtuell,  Thomas  Putter, 
J  Jon  Walcbe,  Andrea  Rat,  William  Brampton,  John  Kendal  Secretary  to  Richard  III,  and  John  Buck,  a  Relation  of  George  Buck,  the  Author  of  the 
Life  of  Richard  III.     This  John  Buck  was  a  creature  of  the   Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  loft  his  head  at  Bvfzmrlb.     Hollingjh.  p.  1425.     Cottipl.  Hiji.  p.  581. 

(3)  Which  was  leviod  of  the  Companies,  and  not  of  the  Wards.     Srow,  p.  471. 

(4)  The  reft  of  his  Privy-Council  were,  John  Vcre  Earl  of  Oxford,  Thomas  Stanley  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  William  Stanley  Lord  Chamberlain,  Robert 
Willoughby  Lord  Brooke,  Steward  of  his  Houlhold,  Giles  Lord  Daubeney,  John  Lord  Dynbam,  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  Sir  John  Cheney,  Sir  Richard  Guilford, 
Sir  Richard  Tunftall,  Sir  Richard  Ed^cambc,  Sir  Thomas  Lm/ell,  Sir  Edward  Pe-wnyngcs,  Sir  jthn  R'jley,  &c,  Hall,  fol.  3. 
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1485,  due  obedience  to  the  Duke.  The  Lords  of  the  Duke's 
party  deeming  this  expedient  very  reafonablc,  were  of 
opinion  that  in  effecl:  it  was  for  the  intereft  of  the  Coun- 
try and  the  Duke  himfelf,  that  Landais,  fole  caufe  of  the 
troubles,  fhould  be  facrificed  to  the  good  of  the  publick. 
Landais  hearing  that  the  Lords  of  the  two  Armies  were 
contriving  fomething  againft  him,  caufed  a  Declaration  to 
be  drawn,  wherein  the  Duke  ordered  that  all  Perfons  of 
his  own  Army,  who  held  intelligence  with  the  profcribed 
Lords,  fhould  be  deemed  Traitors  and  Rebels.  But  this 
only  ferved  to  haften  his  ruin.  The  Chancellor,  who 
was  in  the  Plot  againft  him,  refufed  to  feal  the  Decla- 
ration, and  informed  the  Lords  of  it,  who  refolved  to 
have  no  further  regard  for  the  Favorite.  So,  without 
giving  him  time  to  take  other  meafures,  they  went  in  a 
body  to  the  Palace,  and  feized  Landah  in  the  Duke's  own 
apartment,  who  was  forced  to  deliver  him  on  condition 
they  would  fpare  his  life.  But  that  was  not  their  inten- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  brought  him  to  a  fpeedy 
trial,  and  convicting  him  of  a  thoufand  crimes,  made  him 
atone  for  them  on  the  Gallows,  before  the  Duke  was 
informed  of  the  fentence.  How  much  foever  the  Duke 
was  troubled  at  the  death  of  his  Favorite,  he  could  not 
help  granting  the  Lords  of  the  two  Armies  letters  of 
pardon.  Thus  Brctagne  would  have  been  reftored  to  her 
former  tranquillity,  had  not  the  Duke  imprudently  con- 
cerned himfelf  with  the  troubles  of  the  Court  of  France, 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  himlelf  and  Dukedom.  This  is 
what  muft  now  be  fhewn,  fince  it  was  the  occafion  of 
the  War  which  broke  out  between  Charles  VIII  and  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  wherein  Henry  VII  was  con- 
cerned. 
jifiin  of  Lewis  XI,  King  of  France,  dying  in  the  year  1483, 
trance.  i^  tj,e  government  of  the  perfon  of  Charles  VIII,  his 
Son  and  Succeffor,  to  his  Daughter  Ann,  Wife  of  Peter  de 
Bourbon  Lord  of  Beaujeu.  Charles  was  fourteen  years  old, 
and  confequently  of  Age  according  to  the  ordinance  of 
diaries  V.  But  as  he  had  been  ill-educated  (1),  the 
King  his  Father  thought  him  uncapable  of  governing. 
The  moment  Lewis  XI  was  in  his  grave,  Lewis  Duke 
of  Orleans,  firft  Prince  of  the  Blood,  refufed  to  acknow- 
lege  Ann  of  Beaujeu  for  the  King's  Govcrnefs ;  affirming, 
a  Woman  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  States  being  aflembled  at  Tours  in  'Ja- 
nuary 1484,  ended  the  Difpute  by  their  authority.  They 
confirmed  the  late  King's  will,  and  ordered  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  mould  be  Preirdent  of  the  Council  in  the  King's 
abfence. 

Whilft  the  States  of  France  were  aflembled,  the  Lords 
of  Brctagne  made  their  firft  attempt  upon  Landais  before- 
mentioned  ,  which  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  fentence 
which  was  given  againft  them,  creating  a  dread  of  the 
Favorite's  revenge,  they  applied  to  Ann  Lady  of  Beau- 
jeu to  obtain  the  King  her  Brother's  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  Landais  feeing  his  enemies  had  recourfe  to 
the  Lady  Ann,  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  rely 
upon  the  affiftance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  To  that  end, 
he  intreated  him  to  come  to  the  Court  of  Bretagne,  put- 
ting him  in  hopes,  the  Duke  would  give  him  in  marri- 
age Ann  his  eldeft  Daughter  and  prefumptive  Heir.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  efpoufed  againft  his  Will,  Joanna 
Daughter  of  Leivis  XI ;  but  had  made  againft  this  forced 
marriage  a  fecret  proteftation,  which  he  meant  to  ufe  in 
order  to  annull  it  at  a  more  favorable  juncture.  So, 
pleafed  with  the  hopes  Landais  had  infpired  him  with, 
he  came  to  Brctagne,  where  he  was  extremely  carefled. 
But  he  could  make  no  long  ftay,  being  obliged  to  affift  at 
the  King's  Coronation,  which  was  performed  in  June  this 
year.  Probably,  whilft  he  was  in  Brctagne,  he  concerted 
with  the  Duke  and  his  Favorite  meafures  to  difturb 
the  Government  of  Ann  of  Beaujeu,  who  was  become 
abfolute  miftrefs  of  the  King  her  Brother's  perfon  and 
affairs. 

Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  forming  a  league 
againft  the  Court,  and  retiring  to  Boifgency,  demanded 
that  the  States  of  France  might  be  affembled.  He  intend- 
ed to  annull  the  regulation  already  made,  with  refpecT:  to 
the  Government  of  the  King's  perfon.  But  Ann  of  Beau- 
jeu caufed  the  King  to  march  againft  him  with  fuch  expe- 
dition, that  he  was  forced  to  accept  of  fuch  terms  as  were 
granted  him,  becaufe  his  friends  were  not  yet  ready  to 
affift  him.  By  this  agreement,  the  Earl  of  Dunois  and 
Longueville,  who  was  conlidered  as  his  chief  advifer,  was 
baniftied  to  Ajl  in  Piedmont,  a  Town  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  a  command  not  to  ftir  from  thence 
without  the  King's  exprefs  licence. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  being  thus  compelled  to  difmifs 
his  Troops,  caufed  the  greateft  part  to  lift  in  the  Duke 
of  Brctagne's  Army  againft  the  condemned  Lords.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ann  of  Beaujeu  fent  likewife  to  the  Ba- 


rons part  of  the  King's  Troops.  LanJais's  death,  which  t^S- 
happened  foon  after,  was  not  capable  to  make  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  defift  from  his  project.  He  flood  in  need  of 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  fupport  him  againft  the  Court, 
and  even  hoped  one  day  to  marry  his  Daughter.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  Duke  of  Brctagne  having  been  greatly 
perfecuted  by  Leivis  XI,  and  knowing,  Ann  of  Beaujeu 
was  of  the  fame  character,  and  followed  the  fame  maxims, 
believed  he  could  not  do  better  than  reft  upon  the  affift- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  So,  after  fomc  private 
negotiations,  thefe  two  Princes  formed  a  league  together, 
into  which  came  John  de  Chalon  Prince  of  Orange,  Ne- 
phew to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
Earl  of  Dunois,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  fevcral  other 
Princes  and  Lords.  Some  time  after,  the  Earl  of  Dunois 
returned  into  France  without  leave,  and  withdrew  to  his 
Seat  at  Partenay  in  Poitlou.  The  King  was  yet  ignorant 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  defigns.  But  the  Earl  of  Du- 
nois's  return  convincing  him,  (bme  Plot  was  contriving  in 
favor  of  that  Prince  who  was  gone  to  Blois,  he  fent  him 
a  pofitive  order  to  repair  to  Court.  The  Duke  obeyed 
upon  a  fecond  fummons ;  but  next  day  being  informed 
fome  ill  was  intended  him,  feigned  to  go  a  hunting,  and 
retired  into  Bretagne,  where  he  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Earl  of  Dunois.  This  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  i486.  We  muft  now  fee 
what  pafted  in  the  Low-Countries. 

Since  the  death  of  Maria  of  Burgundy,  Maximilian  of  -if-"'"  '■' 
Aujlria  her  Husband  had  been  involved  in  troubles,  on  ac-  'c0^nZ'-.. 
count  of  the  guardianfhip  of  Philip  her  Son,  become  So- 
vereign of  the  Low-Countries  by  the  death  of  the  Duchefs 
his  Mother.  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  had  willing- 
ly received  him  for  Guardian  ;  but  Flanders  and  Hainault 
refufed  to  obey  him  as  fuch. 

The  obftinacy  of  the  Flemings  obliged  Maximilian  to 
make  peace  with  Lewis  XI  upon  thefe  terms :  That  the 
Dauphin  Charles,  Son  of  Lewis,  fhould  marry  Margaret 
Daughter  of  Maximilian,  as  foon  as  they  were  of  fuch 
an  age :  That  Margaret  fhould  have  for  Dower,  Ar- 
tois,  Franche  Comte,  Macon,  Auxerre,  and  be  educated  at 
the  Court  of  France.  Purfuant  to  this  Treaty,  Lewis 
kept  thefe  Provinces  which  he  had  already  feized,  and 
took  Margaret  home,  till  the  marriage  could  be  confum- 
mated. 

In  1483,  Maximilian  fuccefsfully  made  War  upon  the 
Liegeois.  This  fame  year  Hainault  owned  him  for  Guar- 
dian of  his  Son  Philip. 

In  1484,  the  Flemings  ftill  perfifting  in  their  refufal  to 
acknowledge  Maximilian  for  Guardian,  appointed  Gover- 
nors for  Philip,  of  whom  Adolphus  de  Clevcs  Lord  of  Ra- 
venjlein  was  the  chief.  Their  obftinacy  occafroned  be- 
tween them  and  Maximilian  a  War,  in  which  Charles  VIII 
concerned  himfelf  by  affifting  the  Flemings. 

This  War  ended  in  January  1485,  in  a  Treaty,  im- 
porting, that  the  Flemings  fhould  acknowledge  Maximilian 
for  Guardian  of  his  Son,  upon  the  exprefs  condition  that 
he  fhould  not  remove  him  from  Flanders  till  of  Age.  The 
Treaty  being  figned,  Maximilian  made  his  Entry  into 
Gaunt,  where  a  few  days  after  was  a  Sedition,  but  which 
was  happily  appeafed.  During  the  reft  of  the  year,  the 
Low-Countries  enjoyed  a  Tranquillity  which  affordedMaxi- 
milian  time  to  take  a  Journey  into  Germany,  to  be  elected 
King  of  the  Romans.  Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  Spanijh 
Affairs. 

Henry  VJ,  firnamed  the  Impotent,  King  of  Cajllle,  died  ■¥■? '"'  f 
in  1474,  leaving  only  a  Daughter  called  Joanna,  who  plin 
was  univerfally  believed  to  be  fuppofititious.  For  which 
reafon,  Ifabella  Sifter  to  Henry,  and  Ferdinand  Prince  of 
Arragon  her  Husband,  took  poffeffion  of  theThrone  of  Ca- 
Jlile.  They  had  a  fierce  War  to  maintain  againft  Alphonfo 
King  of  Portugal,  who  being  affianced  to  Joanna,  fup- 
pofed  Daughter  of  Henry  IV,  pretended  to  the  Crown  of 
that  Kingdom.  This  War  ended  in  1479,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  compelled  Alphonfo  to 
defift  from  his  pretenfions.  By  the  Treaty,  upon  this 
occafion,  it  was  agreed,  that  Alphonfo,  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal's Grandfon,  fhould  marry  Ifabella  Daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand, when  the  Parties  were  of  Age  to  confummate  the 
Marriage. 

John  King  of  Arragon  died  this  year,  leaving  to  his 
Son  Ferdinand  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon,  with  a  War  to 
maintain  againft  France,  the  occafion  whereof  was  this. 
King  John  had  mortgaged  to  Lewis  XI,  Rouffdlon  and 
Cerdagne,  for  three  hundred  thoufand  Crowns.  After- 
wards, the  Inhabitants  of  Pcrpignan  revolted  from  the 
French,  whofe  Dominion  did  not  pleafe  them.  Upon  this 
news,  John  came  to  Perpignan,  to  try  to  perfuade  them 
to  remain  in  fubjedtion  to  the  French,  till  he  could  re- 
deem Rouffdlon,  by  payment  of  the  mortgage.  But  whilft 
he  was  labouring  to    appeafe    them,  Lewis   XI   caufed 
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(1)  And  was  of  a  very  infirm  ConftitutioUi     Pi  Dar.'sd,  Tom.  VI.  p-  573. 
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the  place  to  be  befieged,  and  John  himfelt  was ifliut  up-. 
The  Siege  lafted  tour  months,  and  at  laft,  Ferdinand  boa 
of  John,  coming  to  his  relief,  obliged  the  French  to  retire. 
Shortly  after,  John  being  gone  from  Perpignan,  Lewis 
ordered  the  place  to  be  re-invefted,  and  alter  a  long  Siege 
became  matter  of  it.  From  that  time  the  King  of  Arra- 
*on  pretended,  the  King  of  France  ought  to  reitore  Rouj- 
ftllon  without  receiving  the  Money  lent,  either  by  reafon 
0f  his  expence  in  protecting  his  Subjects,  or  becaufe  the 
French  had  levied  large  Sums  upon  the  mortgaged  Coun- 
tries But  the  King  of  France  did  not  think  himlelt 
obliged  to  this  restitution,  without  he  was  paid  the  three 
hundred-thoufand  Crowns  he  had  lent. 

In  1485  Charles  VIII  lent  an  Ambaflador  to  Ferdinand, 
•who  refufed  to  receive  him,  without  a  pofitive  power  to 
refign  Rmffllon  and  Cerdagne. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  year  was  born  Catharine 
Daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  was  afterwards 
Queen  of  England,  and  will  have  a  great  fliare  in  this 
Hiftory.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  had  fcveral  other  Chil- 
dren, namely,  Ifabella  affianced  to  the  Prince  of  Portugal, 
John  born  1477,  and  Joanna  born  in  1479. 

I  (hall  clofe  this  digreflion  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
James  III  continued  to  govern  his  Kingdom  with  oppref- 
fion  and  violence,  regardlefs  of  the  affection  of  his  Sub- 
jects. I  have  before  obferved,  the  Duke  of  Albany  his 
Brother  furrendered  Dunbar  to  the  Englijh,  and  after  the 
death  of  Edward  IV  retired  into  France,  where  he  ended 
his  days  at  a  Tournament.  From  that  time  the  Englijh 
kept  poffeffion  of  that  place,  though  Richard  III  promifed 
to  reitore  it.  This  promife  being  unperformed  when 
Henry  VII  afcended  the  Throne  of  England,  James  re- 
folved  to  recover  Dunbar  by  force  of  arms.  For  that 
purpofe,  about  the  end  of"  this  year,  or  perhaps  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next,  he  beficged  and  took  the  Town.  The 
Seafon  and  the  important  Affairs  which  Henry  had  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  permitted  him  not  to  prepare  for 
its  relief. 

Such  was  the  pofture  of  the  Affairs  of  the  States  with 
whom  Henry  VII  had  any  concerns  during  the  courfe  of 
his  reign.     It  is  time  now  to  return  to  our  Hiftory. 

Hovv  great  an  aversion  foever  the  King  might  have  in 
his  mind  to  the  Houfe  of  York,  he  had  toofolemnly  pro- 
mifed to  marry  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  not  to  perform  his 
word.  Befides,  this  Marriage  was  neceffary  to  arriufe  the 
Englijh,  who  ftill  flattered  themfelves,  that  the  King's  In- 
tention was  to  confound  his  Rights  with  thofe  of  the  Houie 
of  York,  notwithstanding  his  precautions  to  hinder  her  be- 
ing mentioned  in  the  Aft  of  Settlement.  The  Nuptials 
were  folemnized,  the  1 8th  of  January,  with  much  greater 
demonstrations  of  Joy  on  the  people's  part,  than  on  the 
King's.  There  was  much  lefs  Satisfaction  cxpreffed  on  the 
days  either  of  the  King's  Entry  or  Coronation  :  Which 
was  a  clear  evidence  of  "the  people's  affection  for  the  Houfe 
of  York,  and  particularly  for  the  Family  of  Edward  IV. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  thought  very  ftrange.  The  Houfe 
of  Lancafter,  of  which  there  remained  no  branch,  but 
v.  hat  was  defcended  from  the  Daughters,  had  been  forgot 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  of  the  Houfe  of  York. 
Though  Henry  refted  upon  his  defcent  from  the  Houfe  of 
Lancafter,  he  was  known  to  be  Grandfon  of  a  Weljh  Gen- 
tleman, and  his  Mother  to  be  fprung  only  from  a  Baftard 
of  that  Houfe,  whom  the  credit  of  his  Father,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times  had  caufed  to  be  legitimated.  As 
for  the  Princes  and  Princeffes  defcended  from  the  lawful 
Daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  they  happened  to  be  in 
Portugal,  Cajlile,  and  Arragon,  and  were  unknown  in 
England,  it  was  not  furprizing  there  was  no  great  In- 
clination for  them.  Henry  did  not  like  to  fee  the  people's 
Jov  for  his  Marriage.  He  perceived,  Elizabeth  had  a 
greater  mare  in  it  than  himfelf,  and  confequently  he  was 
thought  really  King  only  in  right  of  his  Queen.  This 
consideration  infpired  him  with  Such  a  coldnefs  for  her, 
that  he  never  ceafed  giving  her  marks  of  it  fo  long  as  She 
lived.  He  deferred  her  Coronation  two  whole  years,  and 
doubtlefs,  would  have  done  fo  for  ever,  if  he  had  not 
thought  it  prejudicial  to  him  to  perfrft  in  refufing  her  that 
honour.  Nay,  perhaps  he  would  have  dealt  with  her,  as 
Edward  thi  '  had  formerly  done   by  his  Queen, 

Daughter  of  Earl  Goodwin,  had  not  the  defire  of  Children 
caufed  him  to  overcome  his  averfion.     He  had  conceived 
'**  fo  mortal  a  hatred  to  the  whole  Houfe  of  York,    that  he 
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of  France  a  three  years  Truce,  which  war,  to  expire  J  a-  14S&, 
nuary  the  17th  1488-9.  Charles  V III,  who  began  to 
form  projects  againft  Bretagne,  willingly  confented  to  this 
Truce,  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
hinder  him  from  affifting  that  Dukedom.  On  the  other 
fide,  Henry  who  was  ignorant  of  his  defigns,  believed  it 
could  not  but  turn  to  his  advantage  to  live  in  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  that  Monarch,  becaufe  he  thereby  ren- 
dered himfelf  more  formidable  to  his  domeftick  Enemies, 
who  could  no  longer  expect  any  diverfion  from  that 
quarter. 

Shortly  after,   the  King  made  Thomas  Stanley  Earl  of^£J"'ef 
Derby  High-Conftable,    and  William  Stanley  his  Brother  tfrlJ.™S 
Lord  Chamberlain.     Thefe,    of  all  the  Kingdom,    were/w/?. 
the  two  Perfons  the  King  was   molt   indebted  to,    fince  Ib-  P-  :?5- 
they  enabled  him  to  gain  the  Victory  of  Bofworth,  which 
procured    him  the  Crown.     The  Lord  D'Aubeney  was  p.  19s- 
made  Governor  of  Calais  for  feven  years. 

Henry  and  Elizabeth  being  fprung  from  the  fame  Stock,  Diffafiaim 
namely   Edward  III,  had  wanted  a  difpenfation  to  marry, ^''7 -.^ 
becaufe  they  were  Coulins   in  the  fourth  degree.     It  was  ,,-,»£,. 
the  BiShop  of  Imola,  Legate  a  Latere  in  England  and  Scot-  March  jo. 
land,  that  had  granted  the  Difpenfation,    by  virtue  of  hisp-I9+'  >''' 
Commiffion,  which  empowered  him  to  grant  that  favour 
to  any  twelve  Perfons  he  Should  pleafe.     The  King  thought 
at  firil  this  Difpenfation  was  Sufficient,    and  without  far- 
ther reflection,  confummated  his   Marriage.     Afterwards 
he  conlidered,    occalion  might    be  taken   from  hence  to 
qucliion  the  validity  of  his  Marriage,    and    to  maintain, 
that  a  Power  granted  for  twelve  Perfons  in  general,  could 
not  be  extended  to  Sovereigns.     To  prevent  therefore  any  Ttot 
Such  objection,  he  debred  Innocent  VIII,  who  then  Sat  In 
the  Papal  Chair,  to  grant  him  a  Difpenfation  immediately 
from  himfelf,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  cafe.     Where- 
upon the  Pope  ordered  a  Bull  to  be  drawn  accordinglv. 
But  as  this  Bull  was  dated  March  the    1 3th,    about   two  p. 
months  after  the  Marriage,  and  mentioned  not   the  con- 
summation, or  the  Legate's  difpenfation,   Henry  defired  to 
have  another  with  thefe  two  Articles  inferted,  which  was 
granted  him  the  July  following.     This  (hews  how  careful  p- 
he  was,  to  prevent  whatever  would  afford   his  Enemies  a 
pretence  to  disturb  him.     But  the  precaution  he  took  at 
the  fame  time  makes  this  appear  Still  plainer. 

With  the  SirSl  Difpenfation  he  received  a  Bull,  confirm-  Tb'  Bill 
ing  the  Act  of  Succeflion  made  by  the  Parliament.     The  "jf'^Ssj- 
Pope  declared,  "  He  had  heard,  that  though  the  Crown  Stttkaau 
"  of  England  was  fallen  to  Henry,  not  only  by  Conqueft  March  27. 
"  and  an  unquestionable  Hereditary  Right,  but  moreover  ^n 
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loft  no  opportunity  to  humble  the  Yorkifts,  behaving  always 
to  them  not  as  a  juft  King,  but  like  the  head  of  a  Party. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  Hiftory  will  be  feen  divers  proofs  of 
his  disinclination  to  that  Houfe. 

The  day  before  the  King's  Marriage  was  folemnized  at 
London,  his  Envoy  it  Paris  had  concluded  with  the  Court 


"  by  the  unanimous  Confent  of  the  Nobles  and  People, 
"  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  (1),  and  though  undoubt- 
"  edly  and  rightfully  it  belonged  to  him  and  the  Heirs  of 
"  his  Body,  yet,  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  had 
"  long  diffracted  the  Kingdom,  he  was  defirous  to  marry 
"  Elizabeth  of  York,  eldeft  Daughter  and  Heir  of  King 
"  Edward  IV  of  glorious  memory  :  That  therefore  hav- 
"  ing  confidered,  with  his  Brothers  the  Cardinals,  his  In- 
"  tention  in  the  Spirit  of  Charity,  he  had  granted  the 
"  Difpenfation  neceffary  for  the  Marriage,  and  pro- 
"  nounced  the  Children,  that  Should  be  born  of  it,  lawful, 
"  and  capable  of  fucceeding  .'0  their  Father  and  Mother : 
"  That  he  had  granted  this  favour,  not  at  the  requeft  of 
"  Henry  or  Elizabeth,  or  any  other  in  their  Name,  but 
"  of  his  own  Motion,  certain  Knowledge,  and  pure  Ge- 
"  nerofity,  as  it  was  more  largely  exprefled  in  the  Let- 
"  ters  of  Difpenfation,  to  which  he  gave  the  fame  force 
"  as  if  they  were  inferted  word  for  word  in  thefe  pre- 
"  fents  :  That  therefore  he  decreed,  declared,  and  pro- 
"  nounced  lawful,  the  Succcffion  of  the  Children  iffuing 
"  from  this  Marriage,  and  confirmed  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
"  ment  concerning  King  Henry's  Title,  and  the  Succcf- 
"  fion  of  his  Children,  Supplying  by  his  Apoftolical  Au- 
"  thority,  all  defects  of  Right  or  Fact  that  might  therein 
"  occur. 

"  That  of  his  own  Motion,  and  by  his  Authority,  he 
"  admoniShed  and  required  all  the  People  of  England, 
"  and  all  the  Subjects  of  King  Henry,  of  what  rank  fo- 
"  ever,  to  obey  that  Prince,  and  exprefly  forbid  them 
"  to  raife  disturbances  about  the  Succeflion,  or  upon  any 
«'  other  account  whatfoever,  or  to  infringe  in  any  man- 
"  ner  the  Difpenfation,  Declaration,  and  Act  of  Parlia- 
"  ment. 

"  That  he  pronounced  iff  failo  excommunicate  all 
"  Perfons  that  Should  raife  any  fuch  disturbances,  or  in- 
"  fringe  the  forefaid  Letters  and  Acts,  to  beabfolved  only 

by  the  Holy  See,    or  fuch  as  Should  be  impowered  by 

her,  unlefs  at  the  point  of  death. 

"  That  if  Elizabeth  Should  happen  to  die  before  Henry 

without  Iffue,  he  decreed,  agreeably  to  the  forefaid  Act 
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14S6.  "  of  Parliament  and  Confirmation,  that  the  Children  of 
'  Henry  by  any  other  lawful  Wife  fhould  fucceed  him 
"  by  Hercditaiy  Right,  pronouncing  excommunicate,  as 
"  above,  all  perfons  that  fhould  oppofe  the  Succeffion  of 
'  his  Children.  Granting  on  the  contrary  his  Benediction 
"  and  plenary  Indulgence  for  all  their  Sins,  to  thofe  who 
"  fliould,  in  that  cafe,  affift  Henry  or  his  Poflerity. 

"  Moreover,  he  enjoined  all  Archbifhops,  Bifhops, 
"  Abbots,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Curates,  Rectors,  Priors, 
"  and  Superiors  of  Monafteries,  upon  the  Penalties  ex- 
"  preiled  in  the  holy  Canons,  to  excommunicate  publick- 
"  ly,  and  to  pronounce  excommunicate,  whenever  they 
"  were  required,  all  perfons  that  fhould  breed  any  diftur- 
"  bances  upon  that  account,  or  oppofe  in  any  manner 
"  wliatever  the  execution  of  the  faid  Acts,  notwithftand- 
"  ing  all  Conftitutions  and  Ordinances  Apoftolical  to  the 
"  contrary,  &c." 

Nothing  fliews  more  how  much  Henry  was  himfelf  con- 
vinced of  the  weakneis  of  his  Title,  than  his  procuring 
the  Pope's  Confirmation.     This  precaution  was  not  only 
needlefs,  but  even  unlawful,    fincc  it  was  directly  againft 
the  Statutes  of  Prtemumre,  of  which  the  Englijh  were  fo 
jealous.    Accordingly,  he  had  taken  care  to  have  it  faid  in 
the  Bull,  that  the  Pope  granted  the  Difpenfation  of  his 
own  motion,  and  without  any  previous  requeft  ;  a  Claufe 
evidently  falfe.     It  is  certain,  the  Bull  of  Difpenfation  ran 
in  exprefs  terms,  that  the  Pope  granted  it  upon  what  was 
reprefented    to    him    by    Henry  and  Elizabeth.     Befides 
what  the  Pope  affirmed,  that  the  Crown  of  England  was 
fallen  to  Henry  by  Hereditary  Right,  that  heap  and  con- 
fulion  of  other  Titles,  namely,  the  Confent  of  the  No- 
bles and  People,  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  King's  Mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  ;  all  this,  I  fay,  correfponded  fo  ex- 
actly with  Henry's  uncertainty  concerning  his  Title,  that 
doubtlefs,  it  proceeded  not  from  the  Pope's  own  Know- 
ledge, but  rather  from  the  King  himfelf,  who  had  as  it 
were  dictated   how  the  Bull  fhould  be  worded.     In  fine, 
the  Pope  would  never  have  thought  of  confirming  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  if  he  had  not  been  requefted.     But  it  was 
not  convenient  the  King  fhould  appear  to  have  defired 
fuch  a  Bull,  fince  nothing  could  be  more  difagrceable  to 
the  Engliflj.     For  taking  fuch  a  ftep,  even  before  the  Sta- 
tute ot  Praemunire  was  enacted,   King  John  entirely  loft 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  Barons,  with  the  Crown 
which  he  meant  to  fecurc  by  that  expedient.     Henry  III 
was  like  to  undergo  the  fame  fate,  for  taking  fome  pre- 
cautions of   this  nature.     Accordingly,  it  will  hereafter 
be  feen,  that  this  Bull  was  not  capable  of  hindering  the 
King's  being  frequently  molefted.    The  Engliflj  were  not, 
as  formerly,  fuch  Bigots,  as  to  imagine,  the  Pope's  Au- 
thority could  give  Henry  a  Title  which  he  really  had  not. 
97*  Klngi        Though  the  King  had   happily  attained  his  ends,  with 
*""/        j  refpect  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Succeffisn,  he  knew 
u  the  Hmfc  however,  what  the  Parliament  had  done  was  not  agreeable 
•f  York,      to  the  fentiments  of  the  People.    He  had  been  called  into 
England  to  deliver  the  Nation  from  the  Tyranny  of  Ri- 
chard III,  and  not  todifpoffefs  entirely  the  Houfe  of  York . 
This  is  fo  true,  that  in  cafe  the  Yorkijls  had  not  joined 
with  him,  in  order  to  preferve  the  Crown  in  that  Houfe, 
by  means  of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  LancaJlrians 
would  never  have  been  able  to  raife  him  to  the  Throne. 
The  Queen,  Widow  of  Edward  IV,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  Lord  Stanley,  were  not  friends  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lancajhr,  tho'  private  enemies  to  the  perfon  of  Richard. 
To  thefe  however  Henry  wis  chiefly  indebted  for  his  great- 
nefs.     If  the  People  had  been  confulted,  and  at  liberty 
to  chufe  a  Sovereign,  Richard  III  indeed  would  have  been 
difpoffefTed,  but  Elizabeth  placed  on  the  Throne,  and  the 
Earl  ot  Richmond  left   in  his  exile  in  Bretagne.     Henry 
therefore  was  confidered  only  as  the  inftrument  of  their 
deliverance  from  the  Dominion  of  a  Tyrant.     But  as  it 
was  reafonable  to  reward  him,  the  giving  him  a  fhare  of 
the  royal  dignity,  by  means  of  his  marriage  with  the  Prin- 
cefs  Elizabeth,  was  thought  a  great  recompence.  And  if  it 
was  readily  agreed,  that  his  right  from  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
cajier  fhould   be  united  with  Elizabeth's,  it  was  rather  to 
avoid  frefh  troubles  bv  that  expedient,  than  out  of  a  belief 
of  the  lawfulnefs  of  his  title.     He  had  himfelf  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  propofal,  and  upon  that  foundation  it  was  that 
he  formed  hisenterprize;  otherwife  he  would  have  doubt- 
lefs met  with  lefs  affiftance  and  much  greater  oppofition. 
But  he  had  no  fooner  gained  the  Battle  of  Bofworth,  but 
he  formed  the  defign  of  reigning  in  his  own  right  only, 
and  excluding  entirely  the  Houfe  of  York,  wherein  he  de- 
ceived  the  expectation  of  the  Englijh,    and  abufed  their 
confidence.     This  is  what  he  had  always  in  his  thoughts, 
tho'  he  concealed  his  uneafinefs  with  all  poffible  care. 
The  King's        As  the  Houfe  of  York  had   moft  Adherents  in  the  nor- 
P'cgr'f,  inu  thern  Counties,  Henry  refolved  to  take  a  progrefs  into 
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thofe  parts.     He  hoped  that  his  pretence,  with  fbme  Acts    i486, 
of  Grace  and  Favor  he  might  have  occafion  to  difpenfe, 
would  be  capable  of  producing  a  good  efFect.     With  this 
view,  he  departed  towards  the  middle  of  the  Spring,  and 
kept  his  EaJlerzt  Lincoln.     During  his  ftay  in  that  City,  JUbtUltH  <.f 
he  heard,  the   Lord  Lovcl,  one  of  Richard  the  Third's'1*  ' "d 
Favorites,  Humphrey  and  Thomas  Stafford,  Brothers,  who  ': 
had  refufed  to  accept  of  the  general  pardon,  were  gone  out  Staffed;, 
of  Sanctuary  ( 1 ),  but  to  what  place  was  unknown.  As  he 
was  ignorant  what  their  defign  could  be,  he  continued  his 
Journey  to  York.     Shortly  after,  he  received  more  certain  T.  •  Kleg  it 
intelligence  concerning  the  Fugitives.     He  was  told,  the*'"*''"". 
Lord  Lovel  was  advancing  towards  York  at  the  head  of         Y 
three  or  four  thoufand  men,  and  that  the  Staffords  were 
in  arms  in  JVorceJlerfliire  before    the  City  of  IVorceJler. 
This  news  gave  him  no  fmall  uneafinefs.     He  faw  him- 
felf in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  where  he  knew  he  was 
not  beloved,  and  where   it  was  not  eafy  to  raife  forces. 
Befides,  he  had  reafon  to  fear  the  Lord  Lovel  had  corrcf- 
pondents  in  York,  and  among  the  Nobility  of  the  County  ; 
confequcntly  there  was  no  time  to  lofe.     He  muff  fpeedi- 
ly  rcfolve  either  to  quit  York,  or  take  fome  courfe  to  op- 
pofe the  Rebels.     In  this  ftrait,  he  chofe  to  feem  uncon-  "  ■ 
cerned,  perceiving  that  flight  could  not  but  produce  a  very'""  ' 
ill  effect.     So,  without  fhewing  any  fear,  he  armed  fuch 
of  his  Followers  as  were  moft  proper  to  bear  arms,  and 
commiffioned  fome  trufty  friends  to  raife  Men  in  and  about 
York  with  all  poffible  diligence.     He  was  fo  fortunate,  and 
fo   faithfully  ferved  as  to  alfemble   in  a  fliort  time  three 
thoufand   Men,  of  whom  he  gave  the  Command  to  his 
Uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  But  thefe  Troops  were  fo  ill 
armed  and   in  fuch  diforder,  that  they  were  not  much  to 
be  relied  on.   Befides,  they  were  raifed  in  a  County  where 
the  Inhabitants  were  not  well-affected  to  the  King.     For 
this  reafon,  Henry  exprefly  charged  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  avoid  fighting  if  poffible,   till  reinforced,  but  however 
to  (hew  no  fear,  and  proclaim,  in  his  name,  pardon  to  all 
that  would  lay  down  their  arms.  This  precaution  fucceeded 
to  his  wifh.    The  Duke  of  Bedford  approaching  the  Mala-  Ti<  ' 
contents,    ordered  the  Proclamation  to  be  publifhed   in *""/ jrd J1*' 
terms  denoting  great  fuperiority  and  confidence.     It  had/w 
however  little  efFect  on  the  Rebels.     But  the  Lord  Lovel  UmI  /■■•:■ 
their  Commander,  fearing  they  would  accept  of  the  par- 
don, forfook  them   firft.     He  retired  all   alone,  and  hii 
himfelf  in  Lancajhire  at  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Broughton's, 
and  fhortly  after  pafTed  into  Flanders  to  the  Duchefs  Dow- 
ager of  Burgundy.     His  Army  being  without  a  Leader, 
fubmitted  to  the  King's  Mercy.  The  Staffords,  who  were 
befieging  IVorcefter,  hearing   what  pafTed   in  the  North, 
raifed  the  Siege,  and  abandoning  their  Troops,  took  San- 
ctuary in   the  Church  of  Colnham,  a  little  Village  [near 
Abington.~\     But  that  Church  enjoying  no  peculiar  privi- 
lege, it   was  judged    in  the  King's  Bench  to  be  no  fuffi- 
cient  Sanctuary  for  Traitors.     So  the  two  Brothers  being  One  of  tie 
taken  thence  by  force,  Humphrey  the  eldeft  was  fent  ton3ff^s 
London  to  be  executed  at   Tyburn  ;  but  Thomas,  as  bein" ""     ' 
feduced  by  his  Brother,  was  pardoned.     This  Rebellion, 
the  firft  in  this  Reign,  was  like  a  Blaze  which  lafted  not 
long.  It  was  quenched  with  the  blood  of  one  finale  Perfon. 
We  fhall  fee,  hereafter,  others  which  coft  the  King  more 
to  extinguifh  the  Flames. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  Scotch  AmbalTadors,  who  had  Aft.  Pub. 
been  fome  time  at  London,  concluded  a  Truce  with  Henry,  x"'  p"  2S5* 
which  was  to  end  that  day  three  years. 

Cardinal  Bourchier  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died  about  Dtatb  f 
this   time.     The  King,  defigning  to  procure  the  Arch-  c'r,l: ':j! 
bifhoprick  for  Dr.  Morton  Bifhop  of  Ely,  gave  him  the  MorwnjU 
cuftody  during  the  vacancy,  thereby  declaring  his  inten-  ««•  him. 
tion,  that  no  other  Biftlop  might  make  an  intereft  for  the?' "'"'  3'"' 
nomination.     Accordingly  Morton  was  elected  fome  time 
after,  but  received  not  the  Pope's  Bulls  till  December. 

July  the  2  2d,  John  de  Boutcillier,  Lord  de  Maupcrtuis,TrM  fr>. 
Ambaflador  of  Francis  II,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  concluded   '•  '  *"'* 
at  London  with  the  King,  a  Truce,  or  rather  a  prolonga-    '".'-""' 
tion  of  the  Truce,  which  ftill  fubfiftcd  between  England  312. 
and  Bretagne,    till  the  death  of  one  of  the  two  Princes. 
But  the  Trade    between  the  two  Nations,  which   was 
fettled  by  feveral  Articles   of  this  Treaty,  was  to  laft  till 
the  death  of  the  Survivor. 

September  the   20th,  the  Queen  was  delivered  (i)  of  a  **?'  'f 
Prince,  tho'  fhe  had  been  but   eight  Months  with  child.  A, 
The  King  would  have  the  new-born  Prince  called  Arthur,  Mall, 
in  memory  of  the  famous  Britijh  Monarch,  of  whole  races''";    . 
he  defired  to  be  thought.     The  Family  of  the  Tudors  be-E 
ing  Britijh  or  Weljh,  it   was  not  unlikely  that  Henry  de- 
figned  by  naming  his  Son  Arthur,  to  infinuate  his  being 
defcended    from  that   illuftrious  Monarch.     It  is  certain 
however,    this  report  was    not  fpread,  nor  Genealogies 
forged  to  confirm  it,  till  alter  the  time  we  are  fpeaking 


(1)  At  Colcbtfter,   where  they  hsd  been  ever  fince  the  Battle  of  B'-feirlk,     Hull,  fol,  .}■ 
(2.)  At  Wmtbtft'.r.     Hall,  fol.  y     i'(w,  p.  471, 
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of.  Thcfe  who  governed  the  State  during  Henry  the 
Sixth's  Minority,  were  very  far  from  this  opinion,  iince, 
after  the  death  of  Catherine  of  France,  the  Prince's  Mo- 
ther, they  ordered  Owen  Tudor  Grandfather  of  Henry  VII 
to  be  fent  to  the  Tower  for  prefuming  to  marry  the  Queen. 
Nay,  fome  affirm,  he  was  beheaded. 

The  King's  Proceedings  to  deprive  the  Houfe  of  York 
of  their  rights,  had  very  much  difiatisfied  the  People,  who 
expected  quite  another  thing.  They  who  had  called  in  Henry 
had  been  in  hopes,  that  the  titles  of  the  two  Houfes  being 
confounded  by  his  Marriage  with  Elizabeth,  there  would 
be  no  more  diftindtion  between  Yorki/ls  and  Lancajlrians, 
but  all  might  equally  expect  the  Places  in  the  King's  dif- 
pofal.     Thefe  hopes  were  further  confirmed  by  the  Birth 
of  Prince  Arthur,  in  whofe  perfon  were  united  the  litigi- 
ous rights  of  the  two  Houfes.     But  it  was  feen   with  ex- 
treme'eoncern,  that  the  King  (till  confidered  the  Houfe  of 
York  as  Rivals  and  Enemies,  and  that  his  Jealoufy  reached 
to  the  Queen  herfejf,  whofe  intereft  fhould  have  been  as 
dear  to  him  as  his  own.     For,  not  content  to  fhew  by  his 
continual  coldnefs,  and  by  feveral  mortifications  he  made 
her  indure,  the  little  kindnefs  he  had  for  her,  he  had  given 
her  a  very  fenfible  mark  of  it,    in  deferring  her  Corona- 
tion, as  if  fhe  had  been  unworthy   to  fit  on  the  Throne 
with  him.     Nay,  after  fhe  had  brought  him  a  Son,    her 
Coronation  was  no  more  talked  of  than  when  they  were 
firft  married.     This  conduct  plainly  fhewed,  the  Houfe  of 
York  was  ftill  odious  to  him,    and  that  he  feared  to  take 
any  Hep  which  might  give  the  People  occalion  to  believe 
fhe  had  fome  right  to  the  Crown.     It  was  impoffible  but 
this  affectation  fhould  caufe  great  concern  in  the  Yorkijls, 
who  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  Lancajlrians. 
Ithrimautid      This  difcontent  being  alrnoft  univerfal,  fome  malicious 
i  jf«  perfons  fpread  a  report,    that  the  King  intended  to  put 
tut  Warwick  to  death    the  Earl  of  Warwick,    Prifoner  in    the  Tower, 
to  Death,      and  the  fole  Male  of  the  Houfe  of  York.     Their  Defign 
^c™"         was,  no  doubt,  to  compare  Henry  with  Richard  III,  who 
and  that  mi  had  taken  away  the  lives  of  his   two  Nephews  to  fecure 
tf"  Edward'*  the  Crown,  and  intimate  to  the  People,  that  in  changing 
Kings,  they  had  only  received    one  Tyrant  for  another. 
Moreover,    it  was  openly  rumoured,  that  one  of  Edward 
the  Fourth's  Sons  was  ftill  alive,  having,    as  it  were   mi- 
raculoufly,  efcaped  his  Uncle's  cruelty.     All  this  plainly 
tended    to  found  the  People's  inclinations.     The    King 
himfelf,  whether  he  was  the  Author  of  this  rumour,  as 
his  Hiftorian  affirms,    or  only  fomented   it    by   his  car- 
riage ( 1 ),  was  not  forry  the  People  ran  after  a  Phantome, 
becaufe  it  hindered  them  from  too  firmly  adhering  to  the 
Perfons  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  which  really  exifted.     Mean 
while,  as  the  eagernefs  wherewith  the  People  fwallowed 
this  falfe  report,    was   a  clear  evidence    how  ready  they 
would  be,  if  a  favorable  opportunity  offered,  to  lift  againft 
the  King,  fo  it  gave  occafion  to  the  Project  I  am  going  to 
fpeak  of. 

A  certain  Oxford  Prieft,  one  Richard  Simon,  perceiving 
the  People's  ioy  at  the  falfe  report  of  one  of  Edward  the 
Fourth's  Sons  being  alive,  took  it  into  his  head  to  put 
upon  the  World  for  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  Brother  of 
Edward  V,  a  young  Man,  named  Lambert  Simnel,  a  Ba- 
ker's Son,  whom  he  trained  up  in  his  houfe,  and  believed 
proper  to  play  fuch  a  part.  He  was  about  the  Duke  of 
York's  age  (2),  of  good  natural  parts,  and  in  all  his  beha- 
viour had  fomething  grand,  and  above  his  birth.  Simon 
had  fcurce  be^un  inftradting  his  Pupil,  when  another  ru- 
mour was  fpread,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  made  his 
efcapeoutofthe  Tower.  This  news,  though  falfe,  caufed 
among  the  People  fo  general  a  joy,  that  the  Prieft  thought 
fit  to  alter  his  Project,  and  make  Simnel  pafs  for  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Simnel's  age  agreed  better  with  the  Earl's, 
and  the  circumftance  of  his  efcape  was  fuitable  to  the 
Plot.  His  Pupil  was  to  be  well  inftructed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  fince  he  was  not  to  perfonate  a  young  Man  taken 
out  of  his  Cradle  in  his  infancy,  and  concealed  in  fome 
private  place,  but  a  Prince  well  known,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Court  of  Edivard  IV.  The  Earl  was  about  twelve 
years  old  when  imprifoned  by  Richard  III.  Simnel 
therefore  was  to  learn  to  talk  pertinently  of  Edward's 
Court,  and  to  know  particularly  the  Lords  and  Ladies 
that  frequenteu^it,  as  well  as  the  King  and  Queen, 
This  gives  #ccafion  to  prefume,  that  the  Prieft  was  him- 
felf inftructed  by  perfons  well-informed,  'and  the  Plot 
fuggefted  to  him.  For,  though  he  had  the  affurance  to 
form  fuch  a  defign,  it  is  not  likely  he  could  inftruct  his 
Pupil  in  many  particulars,  which  he  was  neceflarily  to 
know.  At  lead,  it  is  certain,  the  King  imagined,  the 
Queen  his  Mother-in-law,  and  other  friends  of  the  Houfe 
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of  York,  were  the  real  Authors  of  this  contrivance,  and  I4S£, 
only  made  ufe  of  the  Prieft  as  an  inftrument  to  execute 
their  Defigns.  The  Queen-Dowager  was  extremely  in- 
triguing. It  was  fhe  that  had  fet  on  foot  the  Project  in  fa- 
vour of  the  King  when  in  Bretagne,  and  thereby  fhewn 
her  credit  with  the  Yorkijls.  Befides,  flic  could  not  but 
be  very  much  difpleafed  with  the  King's  coldnefs  to  her 
Daughter,  and  his  refufing  to  have  her  crowned.  This 
alone  was  fufficient  to  caufe  the  King  to  fufpect  her.  But 
it  may  be,  there  was  more  than  bare  fufpicions. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Simon,  or  thofe  that  employed  him,  n'  f'r''Jf 
not  thinking  proper  to  produce  Simnel  firft  in   England,  g-rr"\  ■  , 
where  he  might  be  examined  too   clofely,    and  by  Per-  Ireland, 
fons  too  knowing,  judged  it  convenient  that  he  fhou'd  act  Ha''- 
his  firft  fcene  in  Ireland,  where  Simon  the  Prieft  accom-  j^]"'  ^ 
panied  him.     In  all  appearance,  fome  meafures  had  been 
taken  for  his  reception  in  that  Country.     Since  Henry's  Bacon, 
acceffion  to  the  Throne,  he  had  very  much  neglected  the 
affairs  of  that  Iiland,  reckoning  that  being  mafter  in  Eng- 
land, the  Irijh  were  not  to  be  feared.     Indeed,  lie  made 
the  Duke    of  Bedford  Governor  of  Ireland,    in  the  room 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Nephew  of  Richard  III,    but  had 
continued  the  fame  Deputy,  the  fame  Chancellor,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  officers  placed  there  by  Richard.     So,  the 
Duke    of  Bedford  being  ftill  in  England,    Thomas  Fitz- 
Gcrahl  Earl  of  Kildare  commanded  in  Ireland  as  Deputy, 
and  his  Brother  was  Chancellor  (3). 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  Simnel  it 
in  the  Plot,  and  had  even  begun  to  take  meafures  to  caufe "pr"^Jlm"^ 
Lambert  Simnel,  the  pretended  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  be  King. 
acknowledged  in  Ireland.  Ever  fince  June  laft,  Hemy Ha"- 
had  received  notice  that  fomething  was  contriving  againft  Bacon. 
his  fervice  in  that  Country,  though  he  knew  not  the  par- 
ticulars. Upon  this  information,  he  fent  for  the  Deputy 
to  Court,  but  the  Earl  found  means  to  caufe  the  Council 
of  Ireland  to  write  to  him,  that  the  Deputy's  prefence 
was  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  Iiland.  Simnel  being  ar- 
rived at  Dublin,  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
as  Earl  of  JVarwick,  and  informed  him  how  he  efcaped 
out  of  the  Tower.  If  the  Earl  of  Kildare  had  not  been  in 
the  Plot,  or  at  leaft,  wifhed  the  thing  to  be  as  Simnel  re- 
lated it,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  feized  the  Pretender. 
It  was  his  duty,  as  he  commanded  in  Ireland  in  the  King's 
name.  But  inftead  of  taking  that  courfe,  he  left  him  at  Hall, 
liberty,  and  fo  ordered  it,  with  his  Brother  the  Chancel- 
lor's help,  that  the  arrival  of  the  pretended  Earl  of  War- 
wick was  divulged,  without  their  appearing  to  be  con- 
cerned. They  would  firft  fee  how  the  People  would 
be  affected  with  the  news.  The  ImprefEon  it  made,  was 
as  great  and  as  fudden,  as  the  Authors  of  the  Plot  could 
defire.  When  it  was  known  in  Dublin  that  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  arrived,  the  People  exprefled  fo  great  joy, 
that  the  Deputy  and  Chancellor  believed  there  was  no 
danger  in  acknowledging  the  Pretender.  So,  after  a  con- 
ference with  their  friends  and  confidents,  they  folemnly 
waited  upon  him  at  his  lodging,  and  conducted  him  with 
great  pomp  to  the  Caftle,  where  he  was  treated  like  a 
Prince  (4).  Simnel  received  the  refpedt  that  was  paid  him 
with  a  countenance  and.  carriage  that  by  no  mean* 
favoured  of  the  meannefs  of  his  Birth.  In  a  few  days 
he  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  King  of  England,  and  Lord 
of  Inland,  by  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  The  Irijh  re- 
garded not  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  his  pre- 
tended Father,  having  newly  learnt  by  the  example  of 
Henry  himfelf,  that  the  advancement  to  the  Throne  takes 
away  all  defects. 

The  news  of  fo  unexpected  an  event  made  the  King  'rl'c  K':' 
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very  uneafy,  becaufe  it  ftruck  upon  that  firing,  which Hau,rr 
he  ever  molt  feared  ;  namely,  his  Title,  of  the  goodnefs  Bacon, 
whereof  he  was  not  himfelf  thoroughly  fatisfied.  Indeed, 
the  victory  of  Bofworth  had  given  him  an  opportunity  to 
decide  the  queftion  himfelf  in  his  favour.  But  he  was 
very  fenfible,  that  if  the  Titles  of  the  two  Houfes  came 
once  more  to  be  put  in  the  balance,  he  fhould  want  a  fecend 
victory  to  confirm  his,  and  the  Houfe  of  York  would  have 
reafons  more  than  fufficient,  if  their  affairs  grew  pro- 
fperous.  In  the  next  place,  Ireland,  where  the  pretend- 
ed Earl  of  Warwick  was  retired,  was  a  Country  wholly 
,devoted  to  the  Houfe  of  York,  and  confequently  it  was 
not  eafy  to  attack  the  Rebels  there.  For  that  purpofe,  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  lead  thither  a  numerous  Army, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  immenfe  charge.  In 
fine,  it  was  to  be  feared,  the  flames  which  began  to  ap- 
pear in  Ireland,  would  reach  England,  and  that  there 
was  a  fecret  correfpondence  between  the  Irijh  and  En- 
glijh.     In  this  ftrait,  he  called  a  Council  of  his  moft  inti-  41"** 
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Bacon. 


Council. 

Hall. 

(■)  The  Lord  ferulam  only  fays,  "  Neither  was  the  King's  Nature  and  Cuftoms  greatly  fit  to  difperie  thefe  Mills,    but  cantrariwife,  he  had  a  fafllion  ra-  °ian 
"  ther. to  create  doubts  than  aiTurance,"  p.  sSj. 

(2)  About  fifteen  years  old.     Bacon,  p.  5S3. 

1  -    Sit  Jam  1  Ware  fays,  the  Earl  was  called  Gerald  Fi:x  Gerald,  and  the  Chancellor,   Tlnm.n. 

(41  Th.y  alio  fent  Meifengers  to  England,  todcfire  the  molt  conlidcrable  Perfons,  whom  they  knew  to  be  well  afi'ciled  to  the  Htule  uCi'.rt,  to  fupply  the 
ywios  pretended  King  tfith  Money.     IUU,  fill.  7. 
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mate  friends  ( 1 ),  privately  to  confult  with  them  upon 
what  was  to  he  done  in  the  prefent  emergent./.  It  is  to 
he  prefumeil,  he  tolii  them,  the  Queen  Dowager  his  Mo- 
ther-in-law had  raifed  this  ftorm,  whether  he  had  any 
proof,  or  it  was  only  a  fufpicion  thought  by  him  to  be 
Well  grounded. 

Be    tin's  as  it  will,  prefently  after  holding  this  Council, 


tion  that  he  fhould  eafily  dcflroy  him,  when  he  Kad  made 
him  his  inftrument  to  dethrone  Henry.  So,  upon  the 
firft  news  of  Simnel's  being  received  and  proclaimed  King 
at  Dublin,  he  embarked  for  Flanders,  to  concert  with  the 
Duchefs  Dowager  of  Burgundy,  the  means  to  accomplilh 
this    undertaking. 
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Since  the  death   of  Charles  Duke   of  Burgundy,    Mar-  ni  '  ','  " 
he  ordered  his  Mother-in-law  to   be  confined   in  the  Nun-     garet  of  York  his  Widow.  Sifter    of  Edward  IV  '  and   R--    "r"   "' 
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nery  of  Jisrmondjey  [  in  Soutlnvark.  ]  Moreover  he  fciz 
ed  all  her  Eflate,  which  was  very  confiderable.  But  as  he 
did  not  care  to  difcovcr  to  the  publick  the  reafon  of  this 
rigorous  ufage,  becaufe  he  could  not  perhaps  give  fuifici- 
ent  proof  of  her  crime,  he  caufed  it  to  be  reported, 
that  fne  was  thus  punifhed  for  delivering  the  Princelles 
her  Daughters  into  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  This 
pretence  rendered  his  action  ftill  more  enormous  with  the 
people.  They  could  not  help  thinking  it  very  ftrange,  that 
the  Queen  Dowager  fhould  he  (b  feverely  punifhed  for  a 
fault,  which  might  rather  he  deemed  a  weaknefs  than  a 
premeditated  malice.  In  the  next  place,  it  could  not  be 
conceived,  why  the  King  had  fo  long  neglected  to  in- 
quire into  this  pretended  crime.  In  the  third  place,  fince 
he  had  married  her  Daughter,  he  feemed  to  have  owned 
that  fhe  was   innocent,     or   at  Jcaft     had    forgiven    her. 


Daon- 


chard  II],  lived  in  Flanders  where  her  Dower  was  aC-  i""1  *°  '*» 
figned  her.  As  fhe  had  no  Children  by  the  Duke  her  * 
Husband,  (lie  carefully  attended  the  education  of  the 
Archduke  Philip,  Son 'of  Maximilian  of  Aujiria,  and 
Maria  of  Burgundy  her  Daughter-in-law.  She  had  with 
extreme  concern,  feen  the  revolution  which  reftored  the 
Houfe  of  Lancajler  to  the  Throne,  in  prejudice  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tori.  SI""  would  however  have  been  patient, 
if  Henry  VII  in  uniting  the  two  Houfes  by  hi;  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  had  held  the  balance  even,  and  difpenfed 
his  favours  impartially  to  the  friends  of  both  parties. 
But  flie  altered  her  mind,  when  fhe  faw  fi  delayed 
marrying  her  Niece  till  the  Crown  was  adjudged  to  him- 
felf,  without  any  mixture  of  the  Title  of  the  Houfe  of 
York.  She  could  not  fee  without  trouble,  that,  everi 
after  his  marriage,  he  refufed   to  let  Elizabeth  be  crown- 


Lafily,  all  knowing  her  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal     ed,  an  honour  no    Queen  of  England  had    been    debirrcd 
inftruVienrs   of    his   advancement    to    the  Throne,     they     of  h nee  the  conqueft;    and    the  birth    of   a- Son  had 


could  not  but  abhor  his  ingratitude.  This  fevere  ufage 
was  thought  to  be  a  plain  indication  of  a  fettled  defign, 
to  ule  all  pretences  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Houfe 
of  York  and  its  adherents.  But  it  was  not  only  com- 
panion for  the  Queen's  fufferinsrs,  which  gave  rife  to 
thefe  reflections  ;  her  example  ftruck  terror  into  all  the 
Kingdom,  there  being  very  few  families  but  what  were 
guilty,  either  of  having  affifled  Richard  III,  or  of  not 
having  oppofed  him.  When  it  was  conlidered  there- 
fore, that   the  King's  Mother-in-law  was   reduced   to  this 


induced  him    to  do    her  that  juftice      So,    perceiving  his 

hatred   of  the  whole  Houfe  of  York  was    implacable,    fhe 

did    not  think   herfclf  obliged  to   have  much    regard   for 

him.     On  the  contrary,  fhe  believed,   fhe  might  "without 

fcruple,  labour  his  ruin.     Indeed,  it   is  uncertain  whether 

this    Princefs  was  concerned   in  the   Prieft's  and  Simnets 

plot,   before   Ireland  declared  for  him.     It  is  however  very 

likely,    fhe  had   helped    to  manage,     together    with    the 

Queen     Dowager,    the    Earl   of  Lincoln,  and    fome  other 

friends  of  the   Houfe  of  York.     For,  the  Earl    of  Lincoln's 

fad  condition,  for  not  having   been    wiiling  or   able  to  re-     voyage  into  Flanders,  upon  the  firft  news  of  SimnePs  ar- 

iift   the  Tyranny  of  the  late  King,  every  one  was  afraid     rival   in   Ireland,  gives  occafion   to  prefumc,    he   held  pri- 

of    being   called    to  account    for  the   like  crimes,    which     vate    intelligence    with    the    Ducheis    of    Burgundy,     and 

SbeJUsin    were    fuppofed    to    be  buried    in  oblivion.     Notwithftan-     fiom    her  expected    the  fuccefs    of  the   enterpri/e.     The 

penfinemaii.  j^g  n]j  this,  the  Queen    Dowager   was   confined     to  the     Lord   Level  ,    who    was    in    Flanders   before    him  ,     was 

day   of   her  death,     which   happened  not  till  fome   years     likewife  in  the  Plot    as  well    as     Sir    Thomas  Erowhton, 

after  (2).  who  ftaid  in   England  to  fend  them  notice   of  what    was 

Ttr  Earl  of      It    was   thought  at    firft  that    the    Queen     Dowager's     tranfacting    there. 

Warwick  ri  misfortune   proceeded    from    the   caufe     published     by  the         Whether  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy   contrired   this  Plot  sir  f-,~,/>, 
>*™"'"      King.     But  it  was  quickly   perceived    to  be  an  effect  of    herlelf,  or  was  only  informed    of   it  by  the  Earl  of   List-  '»  fJRft lb' 
die    decrees  of    the  fecret   Council  called     by  the   King     coin,  fhe    readily    embraced   this  opportunity,     which    fhe  F-arl "f 
upon   Simnel's   affair.     Shortly  after,    purfuant   to  another     believed    fuflicientlv    favorable    to   infp-re   her  with   hopes  HaV  * 


Hall. 

Bacon. 

Hoiiingfil 


decree  of  the  fame  Council,  the  King  ordered  the  true 
Earl  of  Warwick  to  be  fhown  in  pubhek,  who  was  led 
through  the  principal  ftreets  of  London,  and  then  con- 
ducted in  folcmn  proceffion  to  St.  Paul's,  where  multi- 
tudes were  aifembled  to  fee  him.  There,  all  had  time 
allowed  them  to  view  him  attentively.  Nay,  he  was 
made  to  talk  with  thofe  that  knew  him  beft,  and  par- 
ticularly   with  fuch  as  were  known  to  be   well  aftec-ted  to 


of  defeating  Henry's  eftabliflimcnt.  Having  advifed  with  Bacon. 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  Lovel,  and  fome  other  Fugi- 
tives, fhe  promifed  to  furnifh  them  with  two  thoufand 
veteran  German  Soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Martin 
Swart  an  Officer  of  note,  with  whom  they  fhould  pafs 
into  Ireland,  to  ftrengthen  the  new  King's  party.  She 
did  not  at-  all  doubt  but  thefe  fuccours  coming  from  a 
foreign    Country    would    encourage    the     Yorki/h  to  take 


Bacon. 


the  Houfe  of  York  ;  after  which,  he  was  again    conveyed  Arms   in  England.     In    this   fituaijon  were    the    Kind's 

to    the  Tower.     But  the  Irijh    maintained,  that   the  Earl  affairs   about  the  end  of  the  vear  1486.     But  before  we 

of  Warwick,    fhown    at  London,    was  an   impoftor,    and  proceed   to   the  occurrences    of  the  next  year,   we   muff, 

their's   at  Dublin   the  true   Earl.     They   even    took   oc-  briefly  fee  what  had  palled    in    the    neighbouring   Coun- 

cafion    from  hence  to  exclaim  againft   the   King,  for  pro-  tries,  efpecially  in   France  and   Brelagne  durinf  the  courfe 

ftituting   the   ceremony   of  a  proceffion    to  fuch    a   cheat,  of  this  year. 


The  King  fearing  the  mifchief  would  gain  ground, 
thought  to  flop  it,  by  proclaiming  a  general  pardon  to  all 
that  ftiould  quit  the  Rebel?,  and  by  promiling  a  reward 
to  thofe  that  ftiould  difcover  the  fecret  of  the  plot.  At 
the  fame  time  he  fent  orders  to  guard  the  Ports,  that  the 
Male-contents  of  England  might  not  pafs  over  and  join 
their  friends  in  Ireland.  But  all  this  was  not  capable 
to  break  the  meafures  ot  his  enemies. 
lb,  Ear! of  It  was  not  only  in  Ireland  that  troubles  were  preparing 
Lincoln  jc«  for  him.     The  readinefs   wherewith    fome    Englijh   Lords 


I  left  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Bretagne  with  the  Prince  Afminaf 
of  Orange  and  the  Earl   of  Dunois.     Thefe  Princes    were  ^"P"-; 
no  fooner   in   that   Country,  but    many   of  their    friends  A'2 "'"" 
came    and  joined  them,     and  even     brought  them  fome 
Troops.     'Fhe   Duke  of    Brelagne   was    old  and   infirm 
both   in  body  and  mind.     Since   the  death  of  Landais  he 
did   not   know   who  to   truft  with  the  adminiftration  of 
his  affairs,  confidering  his  Barons  but  as  fo  many  enemies, 
though    he   had  granted  them    a   pardon. 


The  Duke  of 

Orleans   finding    him  thus  embarralfed,    gained    fuch  an 

'T'h'hlf   an^  Gentlemen    embraced  this  opportunity  to   endeavour     afcendent  over  him,  that  he  governed    Bretagne  as   if  he 

Bmsimdy.    his   ruin,     plainly  ftiowed,    the    confpiracy  had    been    laid     had    been    the  Sovereign.     The  advantages  he   enioved 

fome  time    before  in  England.     Indeed,     it   is   not  likely,     in   that    Country,  where  almoft  everything   was   in 'his 

a   fingle    Prieft  fhould  have  formed  fuch  a  project,  with-     difpofal,  drew  thither  many    Frenchmen,    who  came    to 

out   imparting    it    to    perfons   more    able  than    himfelf  to     offer  him  their  fervice.     Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Bre- 

accomplifh  it.     Be  this  as  it  will,  John   Earl  of   Lincoln,     tagne  affembled  the  States,  and   caufed   ha  eldeft  Dauffh- 

declared   by   Richard  III   his  Uncle,  prefumptive  Heir  of     ter  Ann  to  be  declared  Heirefs   of  the   Duchy     and" in 

the  Crown,  was  the  firft  that  openly  appeared    to    main-     cafe  fhe  died  without  iflue,  it   was  decreed     her  vouncer 
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tain  the  intereft  of  the  pretended  Earl  of  Warwick  He 
was  Son  of  John  dc  la  Pole  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Elizabeth 
Sifter  of  Edward  IV,  and  Richard  III.  This  Earl  how- 
ever feemed  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  intereft  in  taking 
part  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  nearer  the 
Throne  than  himfelf.  But  as,  probably,  he  was  not  ig- 
norant, the  perfon  in  Ireland  was  a  cheat,  he  did  not  quef- 


Sifter    Ifabcl  ftiould  fucceed  her. 

The  Lords  of  Bretagne  newly  reconciled  to  their  So- 
vereign, perceiving,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ruled  abfolutdy 
in  the  Duke's  Name,  and  that  the  French  flocked  to  hi.n 
in  Crowds,  began  to  entertain  Sufpicions  of  their  Prince. 
They  were  afraid,  he  had  fent  for  all  thefe'Stfahgek  to 
help  him  to  be  revenged  of  them   for   their  outrage   upon 


(j)  At  the  Cbarttr  Hmfe  at  Sinn;,  now  railed    RictmrJ.     Halt,  fbl.  7.     Bacon,  p.  584. 

(%l  She    v«s   bored  at   l^na'fir,    by   her    Husbina     King    Edward    IV.'     She    compleated   the  rounding  of    Sutzn'l  College    In   C*mbri&l     b-irj-  >-» 
Margate!,  K\ni  Henry  IVs  Ojietn.     Halt,  fol.  4.     Bacm,  p.  585.  *  ^°  *  '      '*  "  7 
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bis  Favorite  In  this  belief,  they  afTembled  at  Chateau- 
briant  to  confult  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  dan- 
ger with  which  they  thought  themfclves  threatned.  They 
were  headed  by  the  Lord  of  Rieux  Marfhal  of  Bretagne. 
Charles  VIII,  who  was  apprehenfive,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans intended  to  make  ufe  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's 
'  orces  to  raife  frefh  troubles  in  France,  thought  it  his 
Intereft  to  cherilli  the  Brilijh  Lords  difcentent.  He 
hoped  thereby  to  hinder  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  from  affift- 
ing  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  To  that  end,  he  fent  to  the 
Barons  affembled  at  Chateaubriant,  Andrew  a"  Epinay 
commonlv  called  the  Cardinal  of  Bourdeaux,  with  an  of- 
fer of  his  Protection.  The  offer  was  gladly  received  by 
many  of  them,  fome  of  whom  perhaps  were  already  gained 
by  the  Court  of  France.  Others,  forefeeing  the  Incon- 
veniences that  might  follow,  were  for  rejecting  it.  They 
alledged  the  feveral  attempts  oi  Charles's  PredecefTors  to 
become  mailers  of  Bretagne,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
admit  the  French  into  the  Country.  In  fine,  to  prevent 
this  mifchief,  it  was  agreed,  that  a  Treaty  fhould  be 
made  with  the  King  of  France,  to  determine  the  number 
of  Men  he  was  to  find  them,  and  to  fet  bounds  to  his 
pretenfions.  Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  they  figned  with 
the  Cardinal  a  Treaty,  importing,  that  the  King  fhould 
fend  them  an  aid  not  exceeding  four  hundred  Lances,  and 
four  thoufand  Foot  ;  that  he  fhould  not  take  or  befiege 
any  place,  neither  make  any  demands  upon  the  Duchy 
before  Duke  Francis's  death.  Charles  ratified  the  Treaty, 
but  as  he  afterwards  fhowed,  not  with  defign  to  ob- 
ferve  it. 

The  Cardinal  of  Bourdeaux  being  returned  to  the  King, 
told  him,    that  during  his  ftay  at  Chateaubriant,    he  had 
learnt,  that   the  Prince  of  Orange  was   fecretly  treating  of 
a  Marriage  between  Maximilian  of  Aujlria,    and  Ann,  el- 
ded Daughter  and  Heirefs  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.    This 
difcoverv   obliged   King   Charles    to   form   the   project   of 
feizing  Bretagne,    if  perhaps  it   was  not  quite   formed   al- 
ready.    The  pofture  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  was  extreme- 
ly  favorable.     Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  King  and  Queen  of 
Arragon  and    Cajlile,  _  little    regarded    the  prefervation  of 
Bretagne.     Bcfides,    they    were    then    employed    in  their 
wars  wit!)  the   Mcors  of  Granada.       But   though    Charles 
might  have  feared,  that  Ferdinand  would  enter   into  fome 
League  for  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  defenfe,  he  had  an  in- 
fallible wav   to  prevent   him  :    And   that  was,    to  reftore 
him  Roujfilhn,  which   was  of  much   lefs  confequence  than 
Bretagne  to  the  Crown  of  France.      Henry  VII,    who   had 
a  manifeff.    Intereft   to     oppofe   this    enterprize,    was  em- 
baraffed  with  affairs  that,  probably,  would  hinder  him  from 
medling   with    thole   of  others.     It    was    precife'y  at  the 
time,  when  the  pretended  Earl  of  IVarwick  began   to  ap- 
pear in   Ireland.      As  for   the   Low-Countries,  Charles  had 
not  much  to  fear  from    thence.     Philip,    the    Sovereign, 
was  ftill  a  Minor.      Maximilian   his  Father  and  Guardian, 
who  governed  thefe  Provinces   in  his  name,    was  but  little 
regarded.     Though  he  had  made  Peace  with  the  Flemings, 
there  was  however  a  mutual   diflruft,    which   would  not 
fuffer    him  to  fend   his  Forces  out  of  the  Country.     Be- 
fides,  the  war   with  France  was  renewed  this  year,  on  ac- 
count of  Teroucnne,  furprized   in  full  Peace  by  the  Gover- 
nor   of   Douay.       In   fhort,    though    Maximilian  was  the 
Emperor's  Son,    and  chofen  King  of  the   Romans  in   Fe- 
bruary  this  year,    he  was  ever  in  extreme  want  of  Mo- 
ney,   his  new    Dignity  having    made  no  addition   to  his 
power  (1). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  14S7,  Henry  concluded 
with  Maximilian  a  Treaty  wholly  relating  to  Trade,  and 
which  was  only  provifional,  till  certain  Articles  could  be 
fettled,  upon  which  the  Englijh  and  Flemings  with  diffi- 
culty agreed.  The  Trade  between  England  and  the  Low- 
Countries  was  fo  neceffary  for  the  Subjects  of  both  Princes, 
that  it  could  not  be  interrupted  without  both  being  fuf- 
feiers.  But  for  that  very  reafon  each  ftrove  to  reap  fome 
advantage  from  the  fituation  of  affairs,  which  rendered  the 
Treaties  very  difficult. 

The  Bifhcp  of  Exeter  being  translated  to  Winchejler, 
the  King  promoted  to  the  vacant  See,  Richard  Fox,  who 
was  already  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Of  all  the  Cour- 
tiers, he  was  the  perfon  in  whom  the  King  placed  the 
moft  Confidence,  next  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Mean  while,  Henry  was  not  eafy,  fince  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln's  retiring  into  Flanders.  He  'knew  the  Duchefs  of 
Burgundy  to  be  haughty  and  enterprifing  (2),  and  power- 
ful enough  to  affift  fuch  as  would  attempt  to  difturb  him. 
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The  Earl  of  Lincoln's  retreat   into  Fianderl,   prefently  alter 
Simncl's  arrival  in  Ireland,    left  him  no  room    to  queftion, 
there  Was     a    defign  formed    between   the    Earl    and   the 
Duchefs  of  Burgundy,    to   fupport   the  pretended    Earl   of 
[Warwick.     So,    fearing    the   (form  would  divide   and    fall 
upon  him  both  from  Flanders  and  Ireland,  he   refolved   to 
have  two  armies,    under   the    command    of   the   Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  to   be  ready  at   the  fame 
time   to  oppofe    the  defcent  of  the   Flemings  and   Irijh,  if 
they   mould   think    of  attacking  England.      Mean   while,  #,,,#,, 
as  he  was  not  afraid   of  an   Invafion   before  Summer,    he  Norfolk  »H 
refolved  to  improve  the  leifure  the  Winter  Seafon  afforded  s^kk 
him,  in  taking  a  progrefs  into  the  eaftern  Counties  of  Suf-  b^ob. 
folk   and  Norfolk.     There  was   moft   danger   from    thofe  &c- 
parts,  by  reafon  of  the   neighbourhood  of  the    Lczv-Coun- 
tries.     When  he  was  come  to  St.  Edmundsbury,  he  heard 
the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  was  haftening   to  clear  himfelf  of 
fome  Imputations  laid   to  his  Charge,  and  to  offer  his  fer- 
vice.     But   the  King  believing,    that  after   what  he    had 
lately  done  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  Marquifs  her  Bro- 
ther could   have  no  great  affeftion  for  him,  rcfufed  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  fent  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  meet  him,  with 
orders  to   carry  him   to  the  Tower.     He    let  him    know 
however,  that   after  the  troubles  were   appeafed  he  fhould 
willingly   hear  him,    and  if  he  caufed   him  to  be  arrefted, 
it  was  purely  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  by  preventing 
his  hearkening  to  thofe  that  might  give  him  ill  advice  (3)° 
Then,  he  came  to  Norwich  (4),     from   whence  he   went  n*  retire, « 
in  Pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  IValfmgham  (5),  after  which  London. 
he  returned  to  London  (6). 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  May,  that   the  Earl  of  Ti'  Bm .'  r 
Lincoln,  the   Lord  Love/,    and  Martin  Swart,     failed   for  L  "c"ln  "• 
Ireland,    with    the  two    thoufand  Germans  raifed    by    the  fcri"„" 
Duchefs   of  Burgundy ,    at   her    own    expence.     Prefently  M*y-  ' 
after  their  arrival  at  Dublin,    they  proceeded  to  the   Co-  Sin"Kl  " 
ronation   of  the  pretended    King,    which    was    performed  Dobl'a  " 
with  great  Solemnity,  in  the  prefer.ee  of  the  Earl  of  Kit-  J-  w»«- 
dare,  the  Chancellor,    and   the  reft  of  the  great    Officers. 
He  was  crowned  with  a  Crown   taken    from   the   head   of 
the  Virgin's  Statue   in  St.  Mary's  Church.     There   were 
but  two  or  three  Bifhops   that  refufed  to  acknowledge  the 
new   King  (7).     The  Hiftory   of  Ireland  fays,    that    the  Hi»       . 
pretended    Sovereign    fummoned    a   kind    of   Parliament, 
where  the  Clergy  granted   the  Pope  a  Subfidy,  for  fear  the 
Court  of  Rome  fhould  take  occafion  from  thefe  proceed- 
ings to  trouble  them. 

The  Coionation  being  over,    a  great  Council  was    held  &,,*&« 
to  confult  what  was   next  to  be  done.     Their   fuccefs   in  «M«n 
Ireland,   where  not  a  Sword   was  drawn   for  Henry,   made  |nslanii- 
them  expeel    great  matters    in    England.      The    Leaders     ""' 
fancied,   they   were   in  a  much   better  Condition   to    over- 
throw Henry,  than  Henry  himfelf  was  when  he  palled  in- 
to   England,     to    overthrow    Richard  III.      They    i'carce 
doubted  of  Succefs,  being  fure,  as  they  imagined,  the  £&■ 
glifi)  for  the  moft   part  would  rife  in  their  favour.     How- 
ever, fome  were  for  making  Ireland  the  Seat  of  the  war. 
They  alledged,  as  the  chief  reafon,  that  Henry  would  never 
venture  to  come  over  in   perfon,  or  in  cafe  he  quitted  Eng- 
land,   his  abfence   would   occafion  in  the  Kingdom  Infur- 
redlbns   which  would   greatly   promote  the  Affairs   of  the 
new  King.     Had    this  advice    been   taken,     Henry  would 
have  been  very  much  embaraffed.     In  that  cafe,    he  muft 
have  had   two  ftrong  armies  on  foot,  one  to   fubdue  /«• 
land,  the  other  to   keep  all    quiet  in  England.     It   is  eafv 
to  fee,  that  at  fuch  a  juncture  it  would  not  have  been  pru- 
dent  to  leave  England  without  Troops,  both   by  reafon  of 
the  Correspondents,  the  Rebels  might  have  there,  and  the 
neighbourhood    of  the   Duchefs  of  Burgundy,    who  would 
have  taken  advantage  of   fuch  a   neglect.       Accordingly, 
Henry,  as   I  obferved,     had  already  refolved    to   have   two 
armies.     But  others   on    the    contrary    represented,     that 
Ireland  was   not  able   to   pay  the   German  Troops,  much 
lefs  maintain  a  long  war.     That   befides,    the  (landing  up- 
on the  defenlive   in   Ireland  wjs  not  the  way  to  dethrone 
Henry,  but  the  attacking  him   in  England,   where   it   was 
likely,    they   fhould   meet   with  many  friends.     This  ad- 
vice was  Strengthened   by  another  reafon,  which   was  net 
alledged,  but  however  was  the  real  motive  thereof  name- 
ly,  that  the  Germans  and   hijlt   were  in  hopes   of  making 
their  fortunes  in  England,  whereas   in  Ireland,    they   had 
fcarce  wherewithal  to  fubfift.     So,  it  was  refolved  to  pafs 
immediately  into   England,    in   the  fame  Veflels  that  had 
tranlported  the  Germans.     Mean  while,    Henry   hearing  of* 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  arrival   in   Ireland  with   the  foregn 


(1)  This  year.,   on  Ncrvcmh.    zy ,    King  Henry  granted  Bernard  Andrew,,   his  Poet  Laureat,  an  Annuity  of  ten  Marks.     Rymtr',  Fad.  Tom.  la. 

(»)  The  Lotd    Bacon  ebferves,  flae  had   ,he  Spirit  of  a  Man,  and  the    Malice  of  a  Woman,     p.   585. 

(3     Adding,  That  he    fhou  id  always  be   able,     (when  he    had   cleared   himfelf)     to   make   him    Reparation.     Bac.n,   p.   586. 
H,    Where    he  kept  his  Cbr:Jlm.,Js.      Hall,   fol.  9. 

(5)  This  place  was   once  famous  throughout  England  for  Pilgrimages   to  the    Virgin  Mary.     For  in  thofe  days,  whoever  had  not  made  a  ViCt  and 
an  Ottering  to   our   Lady    of  ff-a/fingban,,   was  looked   upon  as  impious    and  irreligious.     Camb.  in  Norf.ii. 
(o)  By   the   w  ,y  ot  Cambridge,     hat:,  fol.   9.     H'.Itingfb.  p.    1430. 
(7)  Namely,  the  Archbilhops  of  Cajbet  and  Tuam,  and  the    Bifliops  of  Chgber  and  OJbry.     Bymtr's  Ftd.  Tom.  is.  p.  332. 
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,487.  Troop.",  was  no  longer  embaraffed,  fince  he  had  only  to 
Henry  "f-  defend  himielf  from  one  quarter.  So,  giving  orders,  that 
femilti  t>n  a]|  |jjg  jrofCes  fhouk!  affemble  near  Cm/entry,  he  repaired 
Cowntry.  '"  perfon  to  that  City,  which  lies  in  the  Center  o,  the 
Hill.  Kingdom,  till  he  had  certain  advice   of  the  defigns  of  his 

enemies. 
simnel  ar-        Some   time   after,  he   heard    that  Simncl  was  I.mded  in 
rims  m        Lancajhirc  (1),  in  Company  with  the  Earls  of  Lincoln  and 
HjSl"  '       Kildare,    the  Lord  Lovel  and  the   German   General.     Sir 
Baron.  Thomas  Broug'jton  joining  the  Rebels  with  a    fmall   body 

Hollingft.  0f  Englijh,  they  all  marched  together  towards  York,  with- 
out committing  any  Act:  of  Holtility  in  their  rout,  in  or- 
der to  draw  the  People  to  their  fide.  But  they  found 
themfelvcs  deceived  in  their  expectation.  Not  a  Man, 
except  what  Broughton  had  brought,  took  arms  in  their 
favour,  the  Englijh  not  liking  at  all  to  receive  a  King  at 
Eacnn.  l'K  hands  of  tlie  Irijh  and  Germans.  The  Earl  of  Lin- 
Hnll.  cob'.,  who  commanded   the  Army,    had  refolved   to  avoid 

•the  Earl  of  fighting,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  great  numbers 
(»/*>«  ro  ot  Male-contents.  But  feeing  the  People's  coldncls,  lie 
fight,  thought   he  fhould  come   to  a   Battle  as  foon    as  poffible, 

left  his  A-.  my,  which  was  but  eight  thoufand  (hong, 
fhould  diminifh  inliead  of  incrcafing.  So,  changing  his 
rout  on  a  fudden,  he  marched  to  wards  Newark,  in  hopes 
to  become  mailer  of  that  place  be;ore  the  King  fhould 
arrive. 
llv  Km*  Mean  while,   Henry  was  advanced  as  far  as  Nottingham, 

marcbti  to     where  he  held  a  Council  of  War.     He  had  yet  drawn  to- 
Hall!n8lUJn"  Sether  lnlt   fix  thoufand   Men,  and   for   that  reafon  feveral 
Eicon,         advifed  him  to  decline  fighting  till    the  reft  of  tiie  Troops 
which    were   expected,  had  joined    him.      But  he  was   of 
another  opinion.     As  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  had  formed   fuch  an  enterprize,   without  aifurances 
of  being   affifted,  he  judged   it   requilite  to  give  him  Battle 
without  delay.     Two  days  after  he  faw  his  Army  reinfor- 
ced with  five  or  fix    thoufand  men  (2),  whereupon  all  the 
rcafons  againlt  the  rcfolution,  he  had  taken,  entirely  vanifh- 
cd.     As    foon  as   he  had  reviewed  thefe  new  Troops,  he 
detached  feveral  parties  of  Li^ht-Horfe  to  difcover  the  Eail 
of  Lincoln's  defigns,    and   being  informed,  he  was  advan- 
cing towards  Newark,  refolved   to  prevent  him.     To  that 
enJ    he  marched   with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  encamped 
Battle  of     between   the  Enemies  Army  and  Newark.     The  Earl  of 
Sroke.  Lincoln  advanced   that   day  to  a  little  Village  called  Stoke, 

jj^jj    '        where  he  encamped  on  the  fide  of  a  Hill.     Next  Mom- 
Bacon,  ing   being   Jane  the   6th  (3),   Henry    offered   him   Battle, 
Hollingth.     leaving  only  in    the  Plain  a    fpace  to  ferve  for  the  field. 
But  he   was  debarred  of  one  great  advantage,  in   that  the 
ground  being  narrow,    would  not  allow  him  to  extend  the 
Front  of  his  Army,  which  was  more  numeitous  than  that 
of  the  Enemy.     For  which   reafon  he  was  forced  to  draw 
up  his  Army  into  three  lines,  having  taken  care  to  place  in 
the  firft   all   Iks   beft  Tioops   to   the  number   of  fix  thou- 
fand Men.      Probably  the  Earl   of  Lincoln  had  delignedly 
chqfen  that  ground,   in  hopes,  that   if  he  could  defeat  the 
King's  firft   line,  they   would  fall    foul  on  the  reft  of  the 
Army  and   put  them    in  diforder,  as  it    happened  to  Ri- 
71*  Kin?     chard  III  in  the  Battle  of  Bofwartb.     In  effect,  it  was  the 
;.-fs  the        King's  firft   line  only   that  fought.     They  ftood  for  three 
Viliory.        Hours  the  efforts  of  the  Germans,   who  being  ufed  to  War, 
and  well  difciplined,  fought  with  great  order,  and  infpired 
Eirl  of       the  Irilh   with   Courage.      At   length   the  Earls   of  Lincoln 
Lincoln        and   Kildarc  (4),    and   Afartin  Swart  being  flain   on   the 
£?'?'  pl.ice,  and   molt  of  the    Germans  killed   or    wounded,  the 
Stow.  Irijh  took  to  flight,  not  being  able  alone  to  refift  the  Eng- 
H  llingfh.     l\jh.     It  is  faid,  there  were  at  leaft  four  thoufand  killed  on 
the  fide  of  the  Rebels,  and    half  of  the   King's  firft   line. 
Which  fhows  with  what  obftinacy   it   was  fought  on  both 
fides  (5). 
Simnel  ti  Among  the  Prifoners  were  found  the  new  King  of  Ire- 
tak:n  and      land,  become  Lambert  Simncl  as   before,  and  the  Prieft  his 
IsnJiScuL  Companion  and  InftruSor.  Henry,  either  out  of  Generality 
lion,  tbm      or  Policy,  was  pleafed  to  give  Simnel  his  life,  and  to  honour, 
Faulaitr.     wjtn  the  office  of  Turn-fpit  in  his  Kitchen,  the  Perfon  that 
had  boldly  aipired  to  the  Throne,  and  even  worn  a  Crown. 
Some  time  after   he  was  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  King's 
Tbt  Pritjl     Faulconeis  [in  which  office  he  died.  ]     As  for  the  Piieft, 
"'""^       he  was   immediately   committed  clofe  Prifoner,  and   heard 
Bic^n.         of    no   more.     Some    imagined    he  was   privately  put    to 
Hoilinglh.     death,  others  that  the  King    was  pleafed   to  (pare  his  life, 
in  order  to  learn  the  moft  fecret  circumftances  of  the  con- 
fpiracy,  and  it  may  be,  to  confront  him  with  the  guilty, 


if  there  was  occafion.     However  it  docs  not  appear  in  Hit-     14X7. 
tory,  that   Henry  made  any  difcovery  by  that  means.     At 
lea!*,  there  was  nothing  divulged.     If  the  Queen  Dowager 
wa*  in  the  Plot,  fhe  could  not  be  more  rigoroufly  punilh- 
ed   than    fhe  was  already,     unlels  (he  was  brought  to  the 
Scaffold.     As   for  the   Duche's  of  Burgundy,    fhe  had  no 
occafion  to   fear  any   Proceedings  againft  her.     It  is  faid 
the   King   was  extremely   forry  for  the  death  of  the  E^rl 
of  Lincoln,  which  robbed  him  of  the  fatisfaction  of  know- 
ing all  the  particulars  of  the  Plot.     As  for  the  Lord   Lo-  ibtU 
vel,  fome  fay  he  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  the  Lr,vd  V- 
Trent,  others  affirm,  he   was  (lain  in   the  Battle.     Some  ££" "' 
again    report,    that   he   fpent  the  relidue  of  his  life   in  a  Hal/. 
Cave.     Be  this  as  it   will,  he  appeared  no  more  from  that  BjCon- 
time. 

Prefcntly  after  the  Battle,  the  King  marched  to  Linc;ln,  Swat 
where  he    made  fome  ftay,  and   then  went  to   York.     In  Mf<  '  • 
his   way,  weie  tried    many  perfons  accufed  of  holding  in-  sHf",mn 
telligence   with  the  late  Rebels.     It  is  true,  moft  of  them  C "c  '„. 
were  punifhed  only  by  Fines,  the  King's   (ble  aim  being  "  '• 
to  fill   his   Coffers.     A, id  therefore  he  chol'e  rather   that  "' ' 
thefe  Trials  fhould  be  ended  by  Commiifioncrs  ot  his  own 
appointing,     or  by    a  Court  Martial,     than   by    the  ul'u  1 
courfe  ot    fuftice,  which    was  not  (0  favorable   to  hi 
fign.      For,    in   accufations   of  this    Nature,   the   Laws  of 
England  admit  ot  no  medium   between  death   and  abfo- 
lute  discharge,  and    the  King   would    have  neither.     Bi.t 
Commhfioners  and  Court  Mart.als  are   not  fo  fni.tly  con- 
fined to  the  Letter  of  the  Law  (6),   but  judge  in  a  mora 
arbitrary    manner.     Therefore  the  frequent  incroachment, 
of  what  is  called  in  England  the  Martial  Law,  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  People,  lias   been  the  caufe  of  reducing  it 
within  juft  bounds,  fo  that   it  cannot  take  place  but  bv^an 
Act  of  Parliament  made  for  that  purpofe  (,).     As  for  ad- 
minillring  jaftice   by  Com  miff  ioners,   it   is  true  the  K'-.y 
has  (fill  that  prerogative,  but  then   he  feldom  ufes  it,  and 
in  certain  cafes  only   by  Com  millions  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner (a1)  as  they  are  called.     It  is  certain,   Henry  ttraon  this 
occafion  difcovered  his  covetous  and  fellifh  Temper.     He 
pretended  to  favour  the  guilty  in   (paring  their  lives:   But 
this  Clemency  was   more   than  balanced    by  his  feve.itv, 
in  ftripping  them  of  their  pofleffions.     The  crime  thev 
were  charged   with   was  not  of  having  affifted  the  Rebel.-, 
but  of  having  railed  and  difperfed  a  report  Come  days  be- 
fore the  Battle,  that  the  Royal  Army   was  cut   in   pieces. 
The  King  ("uppofing  that  fuch  a  report  was  fpread  only  to 
difcourage  his    friends,    and    hinder   them    from   bringing 
him   Troops,  made  ftrict  Inquiry   after   thore    that  were 
fufpected  of  this  new  ioi  t  of  crime.     As  his  fole  aim   was 
to  make  an  advantage  of  the  Fines  and   Confiscations,   the 
perfons  commiffioned   for   judges    were    more  read/  and 
lefs  fcrupulous  to  favour  his  detign,  than  if  the  lives  of  the 
parties  accufed  had  been  at  ftake.     It  may  be  eafily  gueli- 
ed  the  King  made  choice  of  the  fitted:  perfons  for  his  pur- 
pofe.    His   Hiftorian   fays,    that  Henry's  progrefs  to  Lin-  ^ 
coin  and  York,  ^was  more    like  an  itinerary  Circuit  of  Juf- 
tice,  than  a  King's   progrefs   to  vilit  his  Counties. 

When  the  King  had  drawn   what  he  wanted  from  the 
guilty  or  fufpeited   perfons,  he  fent   for  a   papal  commif-  Bj" "/*' 
(ion,  to  impower  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury  to  abfolve  KAdi.  " 
thofe  that  had  incurred   the  Penalty  of  Excommunication  A"B-  -• 
decreed  by   the  Bull  before-mentioned.      Fhe  Pope  in  this  £,['  P""!' 
Commmiflion  took   for  granted,  that  they   who  had   at-         p5;+' 
tempted  to  difturb  Henry  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Crown, 
weie  (truck   with    bitter  remorfe,    and    therefore  he  was 
willing,  from  a  motive  of  charity,  to  eafe  their  ronfeience. 
But  it  was  evident,  that  this  was  only  for  a  further  Sup- 
port of  the  King's  title. 

At  the  fame  time  Innocent  VIII  fent  a  Bull   to  reftrain  Another  en. 
a    little   the    privileges    of    Sanctuary.     It  ran,     That    if""" 
Thieves,    Murderers,    Robbers,    regiftered  as   Sanctuary-  %";*''"' 
Men,  fhould  ("ally  out  and  commit  frefh  offences,  and  en- 
ter again,  in  fuch  cale  they   might  be  taken  out  of  their 
Sanctuaries  by  the  King's  Officers.     That  as  for  Debtors 
who  had  taken  Sanctuary   to  defraud  their  Creditors,  their 
perfons  only  fhould    be  protected,  but  their  goods  out  of 
Sanctuary   fhould   be  liable  to   feizure.     As   tor   Traitor:;, 
the  King  was  allowed  to  appoint  them  Keepers  in  tiieir 
Sanctuaries  to  prevent   their   efcape.     Certainly    it  was   a 
great  abufe  to    make   Churches   i'erve   to  protect  Villains. 
It  had  been    long  complained  of  in  England,  and  probably 
the  King  had   applied  (or  a  reformation,   but  could  obtain 


(1)   He  lardsd   at  the    Py/e  of   Foivdrey    nenr   Lancajler.     Hall,  fol.   a. 

(a;   With  them  came  George  Talbot    Earl  cf  Shrewsbury,  the  Loid  Strange,    Sir  John  Cheney,  and  of  other  Knights  and  Gentlemen    at  ieaii   three-- 
tcore  and  ten.      Bacon,  p.   5S7.       Polydore   Virpil  hath    a  Lift    of  them.      Vit.    Hen.    7. 
(3)  Hall,    St:v>    and   Hollinfjhead  fay,   it   was  the  16th  j    and   Sir  J.    Wa^e  the  20th. 
(+)  s,r  ?*!""  Ware   lays,  it  was    nomas  Fitzgerald,  who  according  to  h;m    is  etioneoufly   called  the  Earl,  that  wai    killed. 

(5)  In  this  B?.lt;e  Sir  'tbmas  Bmiglttm  is  faid  by  cur  Hiftorlans  to  fall  alfo  j  but  Camden  fays,  it  is  a  nultake,  and  thai  he  efcaped  to  Wither* 
fiack,  a  M.'nor  of  his  in  Wejlmorelard,  where  he  lived  a  gocd  while  incognito  among  his  Tenants,  and  where  he  died  and  was  buried:  nis  Grave  be- 
ing lenewn,  and  to  be  fcen  at  this   day.     Camden.  Lar:c.ijh. 

(6)  Martial  Law  depends  upon  the  iuft  but  arbitrary  Power  and    P.leafure   cf  the  King,  or  his  Lieutenant.     :  ee  Jacob  fub  voce  Martial  Law. 

(7)  Th;  putting  any  man  to  death  by  Mattial  Law,  in  time  of  Peace,  was  adjuoged  to  be  againlt  Ma^r.a  Cba-ta,  aid  Murder.  3  Iniit  -2 
But  ten-forary  Acts  of  Parliament  fav;  of  late  eiatlcd  our   Kinos  to  hold  Couits  Martial  in  urn:  pi  Peace.    See 4  and  5    ;/';.'/.  and  Afar.  \.  i\ 

18}  Two  old  Frenct  words,  fignilyiig  to  hur  and  %i;lemiiw,  '     '' 

only 


6  So 
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14.87-.    en!)    What  We   have  juft  feen.     Alexander  VI  confirmed 
I      ,    [Jul!  in   1493. 
.-.        ,  ..         i,i  the  Kinr's  progrefs  to  Lincoln  and  York,  he  had  fre- 
'  '•    quent  occafion   to  perceive  that  his  partiality  to  the  Houfe 
of  York,  and  injurious  Treatment  of"  his  Queen   in   refu- 
fjng  to  have  her  croWhed,  were  the  main   Springs  of  the 
!u  .iiwih.    p£a„ie'3  difcohtent.     So,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  and 
with  a  fole  view  to  prevent  future  troubles,  he  refolved  at 
Lift  to  do   her  that  Juflice.     He  came  to  London  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  where  he  made  a  triumphant  entry. 
Next  day  he  went  in  Proceffion  to  St.  Paul's,  and  had  Te 
Daan  lung  for  his   victory  over  the  Rebels.     He  was  ve- 
ry glad  to   render  it  as  confpicuous  as   poffible,  in  order 
Afl.  l'ub.    t0  drike  terror  into  his  Enemies.     Then  he  commiflioned 
XII.  p  328.  (he  Duke  of  Bedford  to  execute  the  office  of  High-Stew- 
ard at  the  Queen's  Coronation,  which  was  performed  on 
the  25th  of  November,  with  the  ufual  Solemnities.     The 
Queen  was  then  one  and  twenty  years  old,  and  had  now 
been  married  two   years.     So   the  King's   affected  delay  of 
her   Coronation,   could   not  but  be  deemed   a  confequence 
of  a  fettled  defign  to  humble   the  Houfe  of  York,  and  the 
Queen   in  particular,    whom    the   King  confidered    as  his 
Rival.     Accordingly,  as  it   was   ealily  perceived,  that  his 
refolution  to  have  her  crowned   immediately   after  Si/nnel's 
Affair,  was  the  effect  of  his   fear,  he  was  not  thanked  for 
fjfartyiifi  if  it,     becaufe   he    was   believed  to  do  it  with    regret.     He 
,/.''"!/"'     likewife  releafed   the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  without  examina- 
B«on.         ''"n,  probably  to  give   the  People  Tome  fatisfaction.     He 
Hulling,     intended  to  have  it   thought  an  Act  of  Grace,  and  withal 
to  leave  the  Marquifs  in  the  fear  of  being  ftill  called  to  an 
ftccount.    But  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  fince  he  was  fo  lit- 
tle inclined  to   fliow  mercy   to  the  York'ijh,  he  would   not 
have  difcharged   the   Marquifs   fo   eafily,    had  there  been 
proofs   to  convict  him. 
Fnb.i[Ty  10        Towards  the  end   of  the  year,    Horry  fent   a   folemn 
tie  ['ope.     Embairy  to   the  Pope,  wherein   the  AmbaiTador   that   was 
Bacon.         Spokefman  diifinguifhed   himfelf  by  his  exceifive  Encomi- 
ums of    the   King   his  Mader.     His   praifes   would  have 
pafTed  for  extravagant,  if  his  commendations  of  the  Pope 
had  not  made  them  feem  very  moderate. 
i-y'h'l '"        Dur'"g  tne  King*s  ftay  at  York  (1),  after  the  Battle  of 
l.uchana'n.     Stoke,  publick  difturbances   in  Scotland  gave  him  an  oppor- 
to«ll.  tunity   to  enter  into  a  Negotiation  with  'James  III,   from 

which  he  hoped  to  reap  fome  advantage.  I  have  fpoken  of 
James's  Character  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV,  and 
Ihown  how  odious  he  had  rendered  himfelf  to  his  great 
Men,  even  to  their  being  forced  to  hang  his  Favorites. 
The  War  made  upon  him  by  Edivard  IV,  and  hie  danger 
of  being  dethroned,  feemed  to  have  fomething  moderated 
his  pailions,  or  at  lead,  obliged  him  to  fhow  them  lefs. 
But  the  Death  of  Prince  Alexander  his  Brother,  and  of 
Edward  IV,  and  the  troubles  in  England  during  the 
Reign  of  Richard  III,  giving  room  to  believe  he  had  no- 
thing more  to  fear,  he  returned  to  his  former  courfes. 
Without  reflecting  any  more  on  the  risk  he  had  run,  he 
entirely  gave  himfelf  up  to  a  new  Sett  of  Favorites,  Men 
of  mean  Birth,  and  no  lefs  odious  to  the  Nation  than  the 
former.  But  this  was  a  trifle  in  comparifon  of  the  defign 
he  afterwards  formed.  As  lie  harboured  in  his  Bread  a 
violent  delire  of  revenge  upon  the  great  Men  who  had  of- 
fended him,  he  refolved  to  difpatch  at  once  all  thofe  whom 
he  confidered  as  his  principal  Enemies.  To  that  end  he 
careffed  them  exceedingly,  and  became  very  familiar  with 
them,  the  better  to  furpnfe  them.  When  by  this  difii- 
mulation  he  had  drawn  almoft  all  of  them  to  Court, 
he  communicated  his  defign  to  the  Earl  of  Douglafs, 
and  told  him,  he  did  not  intend  to  neglect  fo  fair  an 
opportunity  of  deftroying  all  his  Enemies  at  once.  Doug- 
iafs  feigned  to  approve  his  refolution,  but  privately  warned 
the  Lords  of  their  danger,  and  retired  with  them  from 
Court.  The  King  being  difappointed,  refolved  to  execute 
his  defign  by  open  force,  and  levied  Troops  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  but  the  Lords  likewife  armed  for  their  defence.  As 
all  mutual  confidence  was  dedroyed,  and  nothing  to  be 
expected  from  an  agreement  with  fuch  a  Prince,  they 
found  means  to  gain  his  Son,  by  making  him  apprehen- 
five,  they  were  going  to  deliver  Scotland  to  the  King  of 
England,  if  he  would  not  put  himfelf  at  their  head.  As 
foon  as  the  Prince  had  joined  the  Lords,  their  party  grew 
fo  powerful,  that  the  King  beginning  to  repent  his  enter- 
prize,  propofed  an  agreement.  But  he  was  told,  there 
was  no  other  way  to  a  reconciliation  than  the  King's  re- 
fignation  of  the  Crown  to  his  Son.  All  hopes  of  Peace 
vanifhing  upon  this  propofal,  James  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the 
Cattle  of  Edinburgh,  from  whence  he  difpatched  Ambaffa- 
dors  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
to  defire  their  affiftance. 


HJlingfh. 


It  was  in  September,  whilit  Henry  was  at  Yafk,  that  the     T4S-. 
AmbafTadors   of   Scotland  came  to    him,   under  coloar  of  Tnab  "f 
treating  of  fome  .differences  concerning  the  riiherv  of  the    lcr;""7-  ■"■ 
river  Eske.     Henry,  who  had  an  admirable  talent  at  turn-  Scotland. 
ing  all   things   to  his  advantage,   thought   this  a  good  op-  Ara  Pub' 
portunity   to  be  rid  at  once  of  the  Queen  his  Mother-in-  \  .1^. 
law,  and   her  two  Daughters,  by   marrying  them  in  Sect- 
land.     For   that  purpofe  he  fent  to  King  James,   Richard 
Fox   Bifhop  of    Exeter,    and  Sir  Richard   Edgccomb,   who 
agreed   with    him  (z)   upon   the  following   articles,    with 
their  Mailer's  plealure. 


?.';..:■      a- 

:      - 
Nov.    - 
p.    V-o. 
Hall. 


I.  That  purfuant  to  a  former  agreement,  the  Marquifi 
of  Ormond,  a  Scotchman,  fticuld  marry  Catherine,  the 
third  Daugh;er  of  Edward  IV. 

II.  That  King  James  fhould  efpoufe  Elizabeth  Widow 
of  Edward  IV,  and  Mother  to  the  Queen  of  England. 

III.  That  James  Duke  of  Rothfay,  elded  Son  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  fhould  marry  another  of  Edward  IVs 
Daughters. 

IV.  That  the  King  of  England  fhould  rcfign  for  ever 
to  the  King  of  Scotland,  the    Town   of  Berwick 

V.  That,  in  order  to  fettle  the  Articles  and  Conditions 
of  the  three  Marriages,  Commiffioners  on  both  fides  fhould 
meet  at  Edinburgh  the  24th  of  January  next,  and  ano- 
ther afiembly  be  field  upon  the  fame  fubjoft  in  May. 

VI.  That  the  two  Kings  (hall  have  an  interview  irt 
July. 

VII.  Laflly,  That  the  Truce  concluded  between  the 
two  Kingdoms,  being  to  expire  July  the  3d,  1488,  fhould 
be  prolonged  to  the  cdof  September  14S9. 

As  for  the  fuccours  which  James  expected  from  Henry, 
they  were  not  mentioned  in  thefe  Preliminaries.  Pro- 
bably, King  James's  Ambailadors  were  faiisried  witii  a 
verbal  promife. 

Henry  ratified  thefe  Articles,  the  20th  of  December,  but  p.  351. 
the  King  of  Scotland's  ratification  is  not  with  Henry's  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Afls.  Perhaps  Jan.es  was 
prevented  by  the  troubles  in  his  Kingdom,  which  dailv 
increafed,  and  caufed  likewife  this  project  to  vanifh  i'.to 
air,  as  will  be  fern  under  the  next  year. 

The  War  continued  all  this  time  in  the   Lr.v-Ccnr.'.rics,  Afairief 
between  Charles  VIII  and  Maximilian,    to  the  advantage  lit Low- 
of  the  fird,    whofe  Troops  furprized  St.  Omcr,  and    Te-  £  uj£j*\ 
rouenne.     Some  time  after,  Alaximilian   having  caufsd  the 
Lord    Ruffingheim  to    be   carried  away    and  conducted   to 
IFihorde,  the  Prifoner  found   means    to  efcape  and    retira 
to  Gaunt.     Upon  his  arrival,  he   dirred  up  the  Ganfois  to 
revolt,  and  take  arms  againd  Maximilian.     This  war  was 
of  very  great  Confequence   with   regard   to   the   affairs   of 
Brctagne,    of   which    it   is  neceffary  at  prefent  to  give  a 
particular,  though   brief^account,  becaufe   they    are   to    be 
the  fubjecf.  of  the  Hidory  of  the  five  following  years. 

The  King  of  France,    and   the   Lords  of  Bniazne   had     .*      t» 
treated   together   with    very  different  views.       l  he   Lords  Breta|tn«> 
imagined,  it  Was  an  excellent  means  to  fecure  them  from  Arpentri. 
the  defigns  of  their  Duke,  and   Charles  perceived,    it  was  Baion. 
an  infallible   wav  to  conquer  Bretagne. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  14S7,    Charles  fent  four  C>wfe»- 
armies   into   Brctagne,    from  four  different  quarters.     The 


gnat  p» 
grifi 


fird  alone  was  fix  thoufand  drong,  which  exceeded  al- 
ready the  number  he  had  promifed  to  find  by  the  Treaty.  Bicugns* 
Upon  news  of  this  Invafion,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  feeino- 
himfelf  forfaken  by  almolt  all  his  Borons,  retired  into  the 
Center  of  his  Country,  being  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Earl  of  Lhinois, 
and  fome  other  French  Lords  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's 
Party.  He  daid  fome  time  at  Malctroit,  where  he  very 
hadily  aiTembled  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  Men.  ill 
armed,  and  undifciplined,  by  reafon  of  the  long  Peace  £•■- 
tcgne  had  enjoyed. 

The  Duke's  Court  was  in  fo  great  Confternation,  that 
none  knew  what  courfe  to  take  to  refid  fo  formidable  an 
Invafion.  Indeed,  means  were  found  to  engage  the  Lord 
d'  Albret,  then  in  Navarre,  to  take  the  Duke's  part,  on 
promife  of  a  Marriage  with  the  Prmcefs  Ann,  Heirefs  of 
Bretagne.  The  Duke  himfelf,  and  all  tie  red  of  the 
Lords,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  excepted,  gave  it  under  thcif 
hands  to  procure  him  this  Marriage,  but  without  inten- 
tion to  perform  their  word.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne  did 
not  think  him  confiderable  enough  for  his  Daughter. 
The  Earl  of  Dunois  defined  to  marry  the  young  prin- 
cefs  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Prince  of  Orangi 
was  privately  labouring  to  procure  this  rich  match  for  ths 
King  of  the  Romans.  Thus  this  engagement  was  only 
intended  to  perfwade  the  Lord  d'  Albret  to  withdraw  two 


(1)  f/a.V  and  Hotting/bead  fay,    That  it  was  during    his    flay  at  Ktwccijlle,    where   he    (pent  the  reft  of  ihe  Surrnner.    foj.  ir.     p    143a.     £tyu\ 
p.  471. 
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Troops  of  Men  at  Arms,  which  he  had  in  the  French 
Army,  and  fend  them  into  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  Ser- 
vice.    Poor  refuge  upon  fo  preffing  an  occafion ! 

Mean  while,  the  French  being  joined  in  one  body,  ad- 
vanced into  the  Country,  and  laid  Siege  to  Ploermel. 
The  Duke  of  Bretagne  immediately  marched  to  the  re- 
lief of  that  place,  but  had  the  mortification  to  fee  him- 
felf  forfaken  by  his  army,  of  which  thcie  remained  not 
with  him  above  four  thoufand  Men.  Surprized  at  this 
unexpected  accident,  he  retired  to  Varum.  But  the  French, 
now  mailers  of  Ploermel,  purfued  him  fo  briskly,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  embark  in  great  diforder,  and  (hut  him- 
felf  up  in  Nantz.  The  French  improving  this  Confter- 
nation,  took  Vannes  and  D inant,  and  then  befieged  Nantz. 
Some  time  before,  the  Duke  had  fent  the  Earl  of  Dunois 
to  England  to  defire  affiftance.  But  though  the  Earl  had 
embarked  four  feveral  times,  contrary  winds  had  ftill  hin- 
dered him  from  purfuing  his  Voyage.  Mean  while,  the 
Marfhal  de  Rieux  head  of  the  Male-contents,  perceiving 
King  Charles  fo  ill  obferved  the  Treaty,  complained  of 
it  in  ftrong  terms.  But  inftead  of  receiving  any  fatis- 
faftion,  he  was  told,  that  great  offence  was  taken  at  his 
boldnefs. 

Whilft  Charles  was  employed  in  the  Siege  of  Nantz,  he 
heard,  the  King  of  England  had  obtained  a  fignal  Victory 
over  his  enemies,  and  the  affair  of  the  pretended  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  entirely  ended.  'Till  then  he  had  believed 
him  fo  embarrafTed  at  home,  that  he  had  not  vouchfafed  to 
fay  any  thing  to  him  concerning  the  war  with  Bretagne. 
But  when  he  knew  him  freed  from  his  troubles,  he  fent 
AmbafTadors  to  try  to  divert  him  from  any  delign  he  might 
have  to  interpofe  in  that  affair. 

The  AmbafTadors  found  the  King  at  Lcictjlcr,  where 
they  had  their  Audience.  They  told  him,  that  the  King 
their  mafter  confideiing  him  as  his  beft  friend,  had  fent 
them  to  impart  to  him  the  Succefs  of  his  arms  in  Flanders, 
and  withal  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  Victory  over  his 
rebellious  Subjects :  That  they  were  moreover  charged  to 
tell  him,  that  the  King  their  mailer  was  forced  to  enter 
into  a  juft  war  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Duke  of  Orleans,  declared  enemy  of  France, 
not  to  protect  him,  but  folely  with  a  view  to  aid  him  to 
raife  Commotions  in  the  Kingdom,  by  lending  him  the 
affiftance  of  his  arms :  That  the  King  of  France  could 
not  omit  taking  proper  meafures  to  prevent  his  pernicious 
defigns,  and  therefore  his  war  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
was  properly  defenfive  only,  though  he  had  caufed  an 
army  to  enter  his  Dominions :  That  he  that  gave  the 
firft  blow,  was  not  to  be  deemed  the  Aggrcflbr,  but  he 
that  gave  the  Provocation  :  That  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
could  not  deny  that  he  had  harboured  in  his  Dominions, 
nay,  in  his  very  Court,  French  Rebels,  and  formed  plots 
with  them  very  prejudicial  to  France,  without  being  able 
to  complain  of  any  injury  :  That  therefore  the  King  their 
mafter  hoped  from  his  Wifdom  and  Juftice,  that  before 
he  concerned  himfelf  in  the  war,  he  would  weigh  the  ill 
Confequences  of  a  Protection  given  to  rebellious  Subjects, 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the  moft  folemn 
Treaties,  particularly  by  a  Homager :  That  if  he  was  fome- 
thing  obliged  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  not,  doubtlefs,  forgot  the  aid  he  had  received  from 
the  King  of  France,  when  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  not 
only  abandoned  him,  but  was  even  going  to  deliver  him 
to  his  enemy :  That  this  aid  was  given  contrary  to  the 
Intereft  of  France,  fince  it  would  be  better  for  her,  that 
a  Tyrant,  odious  to  all  his  Subjects,  fhould  reign  in  Eng- 
land, than  fuch  a  Prince  as  himfelf:  That  therefore,  the 
King  their  mafter  hoped,  he  would  not  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  in  fo  ill-grounded  a  quarrel, 
but  on  the  contrary,  affift  his  real  friend,  or  at  leaft,  ftand 
neuter. 

The  AmbafTadors  avoiding,  as  a  rock,  to  fpeak  of  their 
mafter's  defign  to  conquer  Bretagne,  the  King  thought  not 
proper  to  mention  it  in  his  anfwer,  though  it  was  not 
difficult  to  perceive  it  through  all  their  difguifes.  He  con- 
tented himfelf  with  telling  them,  that  of  all  perfons,  he 
was  moft  obliged  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne.  For  which  reafon  he  was  extremely  defirous  to 
give  them  both  real  marks  of  his  Gratitude.  That  there- 
fore he  would,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  difcharge  the  duty 
of  a  true  friend,  by  endeavouring  amicably  to  end  their  dif- 
ferences, and  very  fpeedily  fend  them  AmbafTadors  to  offer 
his  mediation. 

Henry  was  not  fo  blind,  but  he  faw  the  King  of  France's 
intent.  But  unhappily  for  Bretagne,  he  was  poffeffed  with 
a  notion,  that  Charles  would  never  be  able  to  execute  his 
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defigns.  His  belief  was  founded  upon  the  Force'  of  B,t- 
tagne,  which  had  hitherto fuccefsfully  rcfifkd  France;  upon 
the  natural  Levity  of  the  French,  who  are  eafily  dif- 
couraged  by  difficulties  ;  upon  the  troubles  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans could  raife  in  the  Kingdom,  by  means  of  his  friends ; 
and  upon  the  diverfion,  the  King  of  the  Romans  could 
make  in  Flanders.  Purfuant  to  this  principle,  which  ap- 
peared afterwards  to  be  very  wrong,  he  refolved  to  become 
only  Mediator,  without  fending  any  effective  Supplies  to 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  He  did  not  doubt  that  V.. 
Charles  would  confent  to  an  accommodation,  for  fear  of 
drawing  upon  him  the  arms  of  England.  Indeed,  it  was 
evidently  the  Intereft  of  the  Englijh  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  Bretagne,  and  therefore  Charles  muff  have  thought, 
they  would  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  oppofe  his  de- 
fign. Accordingly,  Henry  building  upon  this  foundation, 
that  Bretagne  could  not  be  fubdued,  if  England  fcrioufly 
efpoufed  her  quarrel,  and  that  Charles  would  not  believe 
him  fo  impolitick  as  to  fuffcr  that  Duchy  to  become  a 
Province  of  France,  imagined  he  would  readily  accept  of 
his  mediation,  and  defift  from  his  enterprise.  He  hoped 
to  reap  from  thence  two  confidcraMe  advantages,  Firft, 
the  reputation  of  making  Peace  between  the  two  Prince  , 
to  whom  he  was  equally  obliged.  The  lecond  was  much 
more  important  to  him.  As  he  was  naturally  very  co- 
vetous, and  as  the  defire  of  heaping  up  riches  was  the 
chief  end  of  all  his  projects,  he  perceived  this  affair  would 
furnifh  an  occafion  to  demand  money  of  the  Parliament, 
under  colour  of  affifting  Bretagne,  and  that  he  might  keep 
this  money  without  employing  it  (1). 

Purfuant  to   this  fcliemc,    he  fent  AmbafTadors  (2)  toIfelf"!' 

,17  ,  at  in  t» 
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King  Charles  to  offer  his  mediation, 
accepted,  the  AmbafTadors    had  orders  to 
offer   to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.     Charles  was  then  em-'1"1" 
ployed    in  the  Siege  of  Nantz,    and   as  he  hoped    to    be ',{'_''  " 
foon    mafter  of  the  place,    faw  nothing  more   after    that,  B  c  i>. 
capable   of  hindering   iiirr:  from  entirely  conquering    .Br*- Stow. 
tagne.     So,    all  hL  endeavours   tended  only  to  manage, 
that  the  King  of  England  fhould    not  ail,,,   the  Duke  of 
Bretagne   before  the   taking  of  Nantz.     When  the  Am- 
bafTadors  offered    him    the    mediation   of  the  King   their 
mafter,    he   anfwered    with  great  diffimulation,    he  wil- 
lingly confented,    that  the  King  of  England  fhould   act 
not    only  as    mediator    between  him    and  the  Duke   of 
Bretagne,    but  alfo  as  judge,    and  abfolute  arbiter  of  the 
peace.     He  was  in  hopes,    either    the    Duke    of  Bretagne 
would    reject   this    propofal,    or    if  he   accepted    it,     he 
fhould  poffibly  gain  time  till  the  taking  of  Nantz ;    af- 
ter   which,    he   confidered   himfelf    as    mafter   of  Bre- 
tagne. 

The  AmbafTadors  imagining  they  had  furmounted    the  Tie  D^f- 
greateft  difficulty,    repaired  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  who  "9*  "  ''• 
was    fhut  up  in  Nantz,    and  made  him  the    fame    offer 
from  their  mafter.     The  Duke  of  Orleans  told  them  in 
the  name    of  that    Prince,     that   at    a  time     when    his 
Country  v/as  invaded,    and  ready  to  be  f.vallowed  up  by 
the  French,    he  expected  rather  an  effective  fupply    from 
the  King  of  England,    than  a    mediation,     which   mult 
be  truitlefs,    fince  nothing    was  more   eafy  than  to   pro- 
long the  Negotiation  till   Bretagne  was   loft :     That    he 
intreated  the  King  to   remember  the  favours  he  had   re- 
ceived  in  Bretagne,    and  confider  of  what  confequence    it 
was  to  England  to  hinder  that  Dukedom  from  becoming 
a  Province  of  France.     The  AmbafTadors  returning  with  Charles 
this  anfwer   to  King   Charles,    he    took   occafion  to  tell^^J*^ 
them,  that  for  his  part,  he  was  very    defirous  of  Peace,  „  bis  adz-an- 
as plainly    appeared   by   his    propofal,    but    was    forry   to'^'. 
find  that  the   Duke  of  Bretagne,    belet  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,    would  never  confent,    without  being  forced   by 
the  continuation   of  the  War.     This  he  artfully  inftilled 
into   the  AmbafTadors,    who  at  their  return  into  England, 
told    the    King,    it    was    proper    to  leave  the    Duke   of 
Bretagne   in   his  prefent  ill  circumftances,    that  he  might 
be    induced   of    himfelf    to   defire    the    rejected    Media- 
tion. 

Mean  while,  the  Siege  of  Nantz  was  vigoroufly  carried  T<*  BtiTtf 
on (3).     Charles,    probably,    would    have   at    laft   taken £|J£tf, 
the  place,    had   not  the  Earl   of  Dunois  been  detained   in.s, 
lower  Bretagne  by  contrary  Winds.     Whilft   he    was   in  Nam 
thofe  parts,    the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  hearing  their r" 
Duke  was  befieged  in  Nantz,  affembled  to  the  number  of 
fixty    thoufand  Men,    with   a  refolution   to  relieve  him. 
The  Earl  of  Dunois  perceiving    them  in    this  difpofition, 
put  himfelf  at  their   head,    and  approached  Nantz,    the 
French  not  daring  to   attack  the  undifciplined  multitude. 
On  the  contrary,    they  contracted  their  quarters  for  their 


i'd. 


(1)  Befides,  he  was  poffeffed  with  many  fecret  Fears  touching  his  own  People,   and  therefore  was  loth  to  put  weapons  into  their  hands.     Baan,  p.  590. 

(2)  Cbrijhfher  Urfwuk  his  Chaplain.     Ibid. 

{I)  During  this  Siege,  King  Charles,  the  better  to  maintain  his  Diffimulation,  fent  Bernard  Lord  D'aubigney  to  King  Her.ry,  eameftlj  defiring  him,  to 
make  an  end  ia  fome  manner  or  other  of  this  War  and  Controverly  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  Accordingly,  Henry  dilpatchid  the  Abbot  at 
dbingdm,  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe,  and  Chrijlofbtr  Urfwilk  to  France.     Hal',  foL  13.     Bacon,  p.  590.      Hsllingfread,  p.  1431. 
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1487.     better  defence,    and   fo  left  the   Earl  of  Dunois  free  to 

throw  fuccours   into  the  Town.     Which  done,  he  fud- 

denly   retired,    not    defiring   to    fight    the  French  Army 

with   fuch  Troops.     This   fo  feafonable  a  relief,  obliged 

Henry  is      the  French  to  retire,  in  defpair  of  taking  the  place.     The 

tmfirn     m  rSL[flna   0f  the  Siege  confirmed  Henry  in  his  belief,    that 

toll   ivronp  O  ^  »  ' 

»  •  1/  tie  the  conqiieft  of  Bretagne  was  too  difficult  for  France.  So, 
f  pel  filling  ftill  in  his  refolution  to  ftand  neuter,  he  had 
hot  even  the  thought  of  fending  fuccours  to  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne.  He  pretended  however,  to  have  his  intereft 
at  heart;  but  it  was  only  to  procure  a  Subfidy  from  the 
Parliament,  which  he  had   fummoned  for  the  9th  of  AV 

Hall.  vernier.     Mean  while,    he  fent  again    the  fame  Ambalfa- 

dors  to  King  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  under 
colour  of  being  perfedtly  informed  of  the  ftate  of  this 
affair,  in  order  to  lay  it  before  the  Parliament,  though 
he  knew  beforehand  what  anfwer  they  were  to  bring 
back. 

v.',  iville  About  this  time  Edward  Lord  JFoodville,  the  Queen's 
°jd  ,  Uncle,  defired  the  King's  licenfe  to  go  and  ferve  the  Duke 

'!. ■■  D:.i ■■  .1 '  of  Bretagne  with  a  Troop  of  Voluntiers.     Henry  denied 

Bretagne.  hjs  requert,  not  thinking  proper  to  aid  one  of  the  parties 
when  he  was  offering  them  his  mediation.  Neverthelefs 
IVooilville  failed  from  the  IJle  of  Wight  [of  which  he  was 
Governour,]  with  four  hundred  Men  into  Bretagne, 
This  aid,  though  inconfiderable,  made  agreatnoife  at  the 
Comt  of  France.  Charles  publickly  complained  of  it;  but 
as  Henry  denied  that  the  Lord  IFoodville  had  carried 
thefe  Troops  to  the  Duke  with  his  confent,  was  con- 
tented with  that  fatisfaciion.  He  was  very  careful,  at 
fuch  a  juncture,  not  to  quarrel  with  Henry  for  fo  (hull  a 
matter. 

The  turds  0/  Before  the  Englijh  Ambaffadors  arrived  in  Bretagne, 
retapnea™  there  had  been  in  that  Country  a  revolution  prejudicial 
to  tne  King  or  trances  affairs.  1  he  Lords  of  Bretagne 
who  had  treated  with  him,  plainly  perceiving  his  inten- 
tion was  to  conquer  the  Duchy,  made  their  peace  with 
the  Duke,  and  obtained  a  full  pardon.  The  Marfhal  de 
Rieux,  their  head,  was  the  laft  to  comply.  He  would 
firft  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  French  King's  de- 
figns,  which  yet  he  only  fufpectcd.  For  that  purpofe, 
alter  privately  treating  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he 
fent  a  meiTengcr  to  the  King  to  tell  him,  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  offeied  to  quit  Bretagne  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  therefore,  fince  the  French  Troops  had  en- 
tered Bretagne  only  to  expel  that  Prince,  he  moft 
humbly  befought  him  to  recall  them,  purfuant  to  his 
Treaty    with   the   Barons.     Ann  of  Beaujeu,    who  was 


Hall. 

Bacon. 

Hollingfli, 


tie  Duke. 
June  zo. 


fcrve  for  foundation  to  demand  a  Subfidy  for  the  defence  1 487. 
of  Bretagne,  though  he  Hill  believed  the  affair  might  be 
adjufted,  without  drawing  the  Sword.  His  fole  aim  was 
to  make  the  Parliament  apprehenfive  of  the  lofs  of  Bre- 
tagne, that  they  might  more  readily  fupply  him  with 
money,  which  he  intended  to  put  entirely  into  his  Cof- 
fers. 

The  Parliament  met  the  9th  of  November,  juft  after  the  "n"  *"$— 
return  of  the  Ambaffadors.  Care  had  been  taken  to  di-  "'■'■' '""'''• 
vulge  the  report  they  had  brought  to  the  King,  to  prepare 
the  Commons  to  make  a  powerful  effort  in  the  defence  of 
Bretagne.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (1)  as  Loid 
Chancellor,  opened  the  Scffion  with  a  Speech  to  both 
Houfes  to  this  effect : 

"  That  the  King  thanked  his  Pailiament  for  the  Acts Tif  Ciait- 
"  parted  in  his  favour  at  their  laft  meeting  :  That  he  wasjT^j 
"  fo  well  fatijfied  of  their  affection,  that  he  had  made  it  a  Bacon.' 
"  rule  to  himfelf  to  communicate  to  fo  good  fubjecis  all 
"  affairs,  as  well  foreign  as  domeifick,  that  might  happen, 
"  and  that  one  now  occurred,  concerning  which  he  deiired 
"  to  have  their  advice. 

"  That  the  King  of  France  (as  no  doubt  they  had  heard) 
"  was  making  fierce  War  upon  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  : 
"  That  he  alledged  for  reafon  the  protection  given  bv  the 
"  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  others 
"  gueffed  a  very  different  motive  :  That  both  parties  had 
"  applied  to  the  King,  one  to  pray  him  to  ftand  neu- 
"  ter,  the  other  to  defire  a  powerful  aid  :  That  the  King 
"  having  offered  his  mediation,  found  the  French  King 
"  ready  to  treat,  but  without  difcontinuing  the  War : 
"  That  the  Duke  on  the  contrary,  though  he  was  very 
"  defirous  of  peace,  and  moft  wanted  it,  was  averfe  to  a 
"  Negotiation,  not  upon  confidence  of  his  own  ftrength, 
"  but  upon  diftruft  of  the  French  Court's  fincerity  :  That 
"  after  fundry  Embaffies  tending  to  an  amicable  determi- 
"  nation  of  this  affair,  the  King  had  defifted  from  his  me- 
"  diation,  becaufe  he  could  neither  remove  the  Duke  of 
"  Bretagne's  diftruft,  nor  perfuade  the  King  of  France  to 
"  ceafe  Hoftilities  during  the  Treaty:  That  this  being 
"  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  he  defired  their  advice,  whether 
"  he  fhould  fend  fuccours  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
"  and  enter  into  a  defenfive  league  with  him  againft 
"  France." 


After  thus  ftating  the  queftion,  he  alledged  feveral  ar- 
guments pro  and  con,  his  aim  being,  under  colour  of  leav- 
ing the  Parliament   free   to  determine  what   they  fhould 


haughty  and   proud,  imagining  there  was  no  need  of  any    judge  proper,  to  make  them  fenfible  of  the   neceffity  of 


Tit  Freixb 
l.k.  Do). 


The  Duie 
Daugiter  :o 

tit  King  of 
tie  R  imaci 
September. 


farther  ceremony,  told  the  meffenger,  the  King  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  would  lee  the  iftiie  of  the 
affair.  This  anfwer  obliged  the  Marfhal  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  reft  of  the  Barons,  and  be  reconcil- 
ed to  the  Duke,  who  gave  him  the  command  of  his 
Army. 

Though  Charles  had  raifed  the  Siege  of  Nantz,  he 
continued  his  conquefts  elfewhere.  Soon  after  his  Troops 
took  the  Town  of  Del  by  ftorm ;  whereupon  the  Duke 
not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  Nantz.,  thought  fit  to  retire 
to  Raines.  He  faw  himfelf  extremely  preffed,  and  )et 
did  not  hear  that  preparations  weie  any  where  making  for 


aiding  Bretagne.  This  neceffity  was  in  effect  fo  evident, 
that  there  was  need  but  of  a  very  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  interefts  of  the  State,  to  fee  of  what  confequence 
it  was  to  England  to  prevent  the  conqueft  of  Bretagne. 
However,  it  is  worth  noting,  that  the  King  knowing  how 
much  it  concerned  the  Englijh  to  defend  Bretagne,  alledged 
thefe  reafons  by  the  mouth  of  his  Chancellor,  only  to 
obtain  a  Subfidy,  without  intending  however,  to  employ 
it  in  fupport  of  the  oppreffed  Prince.  This  will  plainly 
appear  in  his  whole  future  conduct:.  The  Parliament,  7s.z- A  Suhfidt 
cording  to  the  King's  expectation,  failed  not  to  advife  himf""^/"' 
to  undertake    the  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,    and  jjretagnef 


his  relief.     In  this  extremity,    he  was  perfuaded    by  the     granted  him  for  that  purpofe  as  large  a  Subfidy  as  had  ever 


Prince  of  Orange,  to  promiie  Ann  his  eldeft  Daughter  to 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  though  he  had  already  promifed 
her  to  the  Lord  d'Albret.  The  Prince  of  Orange  made 
him  believe  that  Maximilian,  finding  himfelf  concerned 
to  defend  Bretagne,  would  not  fail  to  come  to  his  affiiran.ee 
with  a  powerful  Army.  But  at  this  very  time,  the  revolt 
of  the  Gantois  difabled  that  Prince  to  do  any  thing  for 
Bretagne. 
Hcmy's  Am-  Whilft  thefe  things  paffed,  Henry's  Ambaffadors  in 
■■J' Bretagne  had  frequent  opportunities  to  be  convinced 
that  Charles  was  only  amufing  the  King  their  mafter,  and 
intended  to  conquer  that  Duchy.  Hairy  knew  this  ftill 
better  than  they ;    but  was  willing,    their  report  fliould 


Kivg  f 
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been  given  to  any  former  King  (2)  on  account  of  a  foreign 
War  (3). 

As  foon    as  the  Parliament  broke  up,  Henry  refumed  f" K ■'"/ 
the  way  of  Negotiation  with  Charles,  ftill  fancying  that*;.;'    J/ 
the  terrour   of  his  Arms  would  lead  that  Prince    to  silfej. 
agreement.     The  only   means  however  to  fave  Bretagne,  ***"■ 
was  to  fend  thither  a  ftrong  aid,  and   declare  War  with  HoUiiig/h. 
France,    according   to  the  Parliament's  intention.      But 
Henry  had  laid  another  plan,  founded   wholly   upon  his 
extreme  defire  that  the  affair    might  be  decided,  without 
his  being   forced    to  expend    the  money    lately   received. 
He   was  content    therefore  with    fending  Ambaffadors  to  He  finds  an 
King  Charles,    to  notify  to  him  the  Parliament's  refolu-  EmWB  » 

°  *  >  France. 


(1)  Dujch:  Mcrr.n. 

{z)  Paljdore  Virgil  fay<,  it  was  a  Poll-Tax Tribute  in  fingula  capita  impoGto But,    according  to  S.'.ss,   every  Man  was  taxed  to  pay  tbe  tenth 

Penny  ot  all  Lands  and  Goods,  p.  473.     See  alio  Weill,  for.  16.     Hillingjbtad,  p.  1+34 In  the  firft  Parliament  of  this  King,    the  Taxes  granted  were 

as  tollow, :  I,  %utmagt,  which  was  rhree  Shillings  on  evci  y  Tun  of  Wine,  of  Denizens  ;  and  fix  Shillings  of  Aliens,  z.  Pondage,  that  is,  rn;  Shilling  in 
the  Pound  of  all  Merchandizes  imported  or  exported  ;  except  Tin,  for  which  Aliens  were  to  pay  two  Shillings.  -,.  Tie  Subfidy  1}  rVi.l  aid  Wwlfclb,  which 
was  thirty  thiee  Shillings  and  Four-pence  of  Denizens,  and  of  Aliens  three  Pounds  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence,  for  evciy  Sack  of  Wool,  and  for  two  hun- 
dred and  tony  Woollells.  And  for  every  LaJI  rfffidti  Drnizens  were  to  pay  three  Pounds  fix"  Shillings  and  Eight-pence  j  and  Aliens,  tluee  Pounds  thirteen 
Shillings  and  Four-pence.     Rjtrnr',  Feed.  Tom.  MI.  p.  3^5.     The  Clergy  granted  then  the  King  a  Tenth.     /«</.  p.  323- 

(3)  In  this  Parliament,  the  Authority  ot  the  &       l  ,  which  before  fubfilied  by  the  ancient  common  Laws  of  the  Realm,    wa  =  confirmed  in  certaia 

Cafes  by  Aft  01  Parliament.  This  Comt  cunfiTted  oT'Cpunfellorsi  Peers,  Prelates,  and  chief  Judges.  It  took  cognizance  of  Forces,  Frauds,  Advances  to- 
wards heinous  or  capital  Crimes  not  aftually  commits.  The  other  remarkable  Statutes  now  enacted  were  thefe:  r.  That  it  any  of  the  King's  Servants, 
tinder  the  degree  ot  a  Lord,  did  confpjre  the  death  01  the  King,  or  any  of  the  King's  Council,  or  Lord  of  the  Realm,  as  the  Lord  Steward,  Tiealurer,  or 
Comptroller,  it  (houjd  be  Felony.  This  Law  was  th,  ught  to  lx-  procured  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  being  a  ftern  and  haughty  Man,  and  finding  he  had 
f.me  mortal  enemies  in  Court,  provided  for  his  ou  n  Safety,  z.  The  taking  and  carrving  away  Women,  having  Lands  and  Goods,  (excrpt  Female-wards  and 
E-  nd-llaves)  forcibly,  and  againft  theil  wills,  and  the  abetting  of  it,  was  made  Felony.  3.  It  was  ordained,  That  Clerks  convict  !h<  uld  be  burned  in  the 
Hand.  4.  That  the  MiuiSi  (hall  certifj  the  namef  of  all  his  Prilbners  at  the  Goal-Delivery.  5.  That  all  Deed,  of  Gift  made  to  djtraud  Creditors  (ball 
k  void.  6.  That  Culls  (nail  bu  awarded  to  the  Plaintiff,  where  the  Defendant  fueih  a  Writ  uf  Error  before  execution  had.  Sec  Stent.  3  Hnrf  VII ;  and 
Baeen,  p.  504. 
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tion.  But  withal,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  going  too  fat, 
he  declared  that  the  War  on  the  part  of  England  fhould 
be  only  dcfcniivc,  and  folely  with  rcfpect  to  Bretagne. 

The  Court  of  France  eafily   perceived   by    thefc  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  King  of  England  had  no  great  delire 


King  of  England,   the  Duke  of  Lo-rain,  had  feemed  to   1488, 
efpoufe  their  quarrel ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that   any  of 
them  were  preparing  to  affift  them.     In  this  extremity,  a 
Council  wai  held  to  confider  what  courfe  was  to  be  taken. 
Molt  were   for  marching  to    the  relief  of  Fougeres,    and 


vigoroufly  to  pufh  this  affair,  fince,  when  he  ihould  have  joining  Battle  rather  than  fuft'er  that  place  to  be  loft.  The 
been  preparing  for  War,  he  contented  himfelf  with  fend-  Marfhal  de  Rieux  oppofed  in  vain  this  dangerous  advice, 
ing  Ambaffics.     So,  Charles   told  the  Ambafladors,  that     by  rcprefenting  that   the  lofs  of  a  Battle  would  infallibly 


he  was  always  ready  to  accept  of  the  King  of  England 
for  Arbiter  of  the  differences  between  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Brctagnc  ;  but  did  not  intend  to  fuffcr  himfelf  to  be 
amufed  with  a  Treaty,  which  would  only  ferve  to  give 
the  Duke  time   and    opportunity   to    reflore    his   affairs. 


be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  Bretagne.  That  it  would 
be  much  wifer  to  delay  the  time  till  the  neighbouring 
Princes  fhould  fee  their  own  intcrcft,  fince  it  could  not 
but  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  them  to  fufFcr  Bretagne 
to  be  fwallowed   up  by  France.     To  this  it  was  replied, 


T483, 
1  Duke 
}>■■  ta]  ik 
nr.i ku  1 1 
f,  1   ., 


That  he  fhould  be  always  willing  to   treat,  provided  it  that  probably  Bretagne  would  be  loft  before  any  Succours 

was  not  meant  to  require  a  Truce  deftruitive  of  his   in-  arrived,  and  therefore  the  only  way  to  fa\e  it  was  a  vic- 

terefts.  tory.     The  Duke  of  Bretagne's  underloading  was  fo  im- 

The  Winter  procured  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  a  ceffation  paired,  that  he  was  little  able  to  judge  foundry  of  an  Affair 

°f  of  Arms,  which  all  the  inftances  of  the  King  of  England  of  fuch  confequence.     So  fuffeiing  himfelf  to  be  governed 

had  not  been   able  to  obtain,  as   it  obliged   the  King  of  by  the  Counfels  of  the   Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince 

France  to  put  his  Troops  into  quarters,  and  return  to  Pa-  ot  Orange  his  Nephew,  he  refolved  to  march  to  the  re- 


Mcz 


r/s.  Moreover  in  March  1488,  the  Marfhal  de  Rieux  re- 
took / 'amies  and  Dinant,  and  garrifoned  Ancennis  and  Cha- 
leaubriant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  d'Albret's  two 
Troops  of  Men  at  Arms  deferted  the  French  fervice, 
and  joined  the  Duke's  Army.  But  this  little  turn  of 
fortune  was  of  no  long  continuance.  In  April  the  King 
'nts  and'  l0o'c  tne  "^  a6aul>  and  having  retaken  Ancennis  and 
St.  Aubin.  Chuteaubriant,  razed  them  to  the  ground.  After  that,  he 
marched  to  Fougeres,  and  belieged  at  once  that  place  and 
St.  Aubin  du  Cormier. 

Mean  time,  the  Lord  d'Albret  having  accepted  the  pro- 
pofal  made  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  War,  came  into 
Bretagne  to  ferve  the  Duke  with  a  thoufand  Horfe.   Upon 
his  arrival,  he  prefled  the  Duke  to  perform  his  promife 
concerning  the  marriage.     The  Duke,  who  had  privately 
promifed  his  Daughter  to  Maximilian,  being  greatly  em- 
baraffed,    put    the    young    Princefs    upon    declaring,  fhe 
would  never  efpoufe  the  Lord  d'Albret,  tho'  (he  was  not 
then  above  eleven  years  old.     This  oppofition  gave  the 
Duke  a  pretence  to  elude  d'Albret's  purfuits,  till  the  Prin- 
cefs's  obftinacy  could  be  conquered. 
He  fin  fir       Mean  while,  the  unfortunate  Duke  finding  himfelf  lit— 
£""J?fi'tle  able  to  refill  the  French,  and  receiving  affiftance  nei- 
1 


Charles  it- 
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ther  from  Maximilian  nor  the  King  oi  England,  fent  the 
Earl  of  Duuois  to  Charles  to  fue  for  peace.  Charles  did 
not  think  fit  to  return  a  pofitive  anfwer.  He  was  willing 
firft  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  his  two  Sieges.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  in  Treaty  with  Henry  for  a  Truce  which 
he  expecled  fhortly  to  conclude  ;  and  that  was  to  deter- 
mine him,  either  to  refufe  peace  to  the  Duke,  or  enter 
into  Treaty  with  him.  So,  keeping  the  Earl  of  Dunois 
ftill  at  Court,  under  divers  pretences,  he  put  him  off"  from 
day  to  day,  till  he  had  received  certain  advice  from  England. 
Nno  Trua  Shortly  after,  he  heard  that  Henry  had  figned  at  IVindjor 
a  Truce,  to  commence  the  14th  of  "July  this  year,  and 


between 
Ennce  and 

England. 

Aet.  Puii.    to  fear  from  England,  he  wholly  applied  himfelf  to  continue 

xl'-  P-  337»his  conquefts. 

Ren]ffrk  on        Moll  certainly  Henry,  in  leaving  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 

Henry'j  to  the  mercy  of  his  Enemy,  a£ted  direEily  contrary  to 
the  Parliament's  intention,  which  had  granted  him  a  Sub- 
fidy  for  the  affiftance  of  that  Prince.  This  Truce,  made 
without  any  neceffity,  when  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  was 
mod  preffed,  plainly  fhews,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  blind- 
ed by  the  Court  of  France,  or  rather  by  the  defire  of  keep 


lief  ot  Fougeres.  But  upon  his  approach,  he  found  the 
Town  had  already  capitulated.  Then  he  determined  to 
relieve  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier,  but  the  Governor,  for  want 
of  Provifions  and  Ammunition,  had  furrendered  a  few 
days  before. 

Whilft  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  was  marching  to  St.  Au-TtcDuhof 
bin,  all  the  Forces  of  France  joined  in  one  body,  under?'1  " 
the  command  of  Lewis  de  Trimouillc,  for  fear  the  Duke  ,' 
had   intended   to  retake  that  place.     In  a  few  days,  the      ■•  - 
two  Armies  were   fo  near  one  another,    that  it  was  not 
poflible   to  part  without  giving  Battle.     Whilft  they  were 
preparing  on    both   fides,  a  rumour  being   fpread   among 
the  Bretons,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  were  going   to  betray  them,  they  were  upon  the 
point  ol  disbanding.     But  the  two  Princes  removed  their 
fears,  by  going    amongft  them  to  charge  on  foot.     The 
Battle  was  fought  the  28th  of  July,  with  fatal  fuccefs  to* ':*£"'lt 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  who  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  D-. 
his  beft  Troops.     The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince uVc,'l 
of  Orange   being   taken  Prifoners,  the  King  commanded  •,,., 
the  firft  to  be  confined  in   the  Tower  of  Bourgcs,  but  fet  Aig 
the  other   at  liberty.     The  four  hundred  Englijl?  brought Wocdrille 
over  by  the  Lord  Woodville,  were  almoft  all   (lain   with  ' 
their  Leader  (1).     As  the  Englijb  were  then  diftinguifhed 
by  a  Red-Crofs,    twelve  hundred  (z)  Bretons  were  joined  Hl!l- 
to  them  with  the  fame  Badge,  to  make  the  French  be-l;      **' 
lieve,  that  frelh  Succours  were  arrived  from  England.     Itr":.  '/'*« 
may  be,  this  gave  occafion  to  fome  to   affirm,  that  King  fejjf 
Henry  had   already  fent   a  frefli    body  of  Troops  to  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne.     The  Lord  Verulam,  who  has  writ  the 
Hiftory  of  this   Reign,  does  not   fay  this,  but  allures  us, 
that  eight  thoufand  Englijh  arrived  within  a  few  days,  and 
offered  the  French  Battle,   who  did   not  think    proper  to 
accept  it.     Pclydore  Virgil  and  feveral  others  fay  the  fame 
thing.     But  herein  they   are   miftaken.     Henry  had   not 


nam  in 
milter. 


Conduct, 


to  end  the  17th  of  January  1490.    Thus  having  nothing     yet  made  any  Treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  it 

was  not  till  after  the  Duke's  death,  and  in  March  the  next 
year,  that  he  fent,  as  will  be  feen,  fix  thoufand  Men  to 
the  Duchefs  his  Daughter. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  Battle  of  St.  Aubin,  Leivis  deRennt* 
la  Trimouille  ordered  the  City  of  Renncs,  Capital  of  Bre-  nM"  " 
tagne,  to  be  fummoned,  but  the  Inhabitants  continued  firm^"' 
in  their  Allegiance  to  their  Sovereign. 

Whilft  thefe    things   palled  in  Bretagne,    Henry  was irfjma it* 
levying  in  England   the    money  granted   by  Parliament,  <«  tteNtnb 

ing  the  money  granted  by  the  Parliament  for  the  aid  of     That  was  a  principal  Affair  which  he  haftened  extremely,  "^  Enghna. 

Bretagne.     The  Duke's  occafion  for  a  powerful  affiftance     on  pretence  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  preffing  occafion  s,o-.v. 

could  not  be  more  preffing.     Charles  was  in  the  heart  of    for  a  fpeedy  affiftance.    AH  the  Counties,  except  Tori/hire,  Baccji. 

his  Country,    at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  Army,  taking  his     and  the    Bifhoprick  of  Durham,    readily   paid  the  Tax  HolhD^{h- 

Towns  one  after  another,  and  he  not  able  to  make  any     impofed  by  the  Parliament.     But  in  thefe  parts,  where  the 

friends  of  the  Houfe  of  Tori  were  very  numerous,  it  was 
not  collected  with  the  fame  eafe.  Soihe  factious  perfons 
ftirring  up  the  People,  the  Commiffioners  for  gathering 
the  Subfidy  met  with  fo  much  oppofition,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  make  application  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land (3),  who  immediately  gave  the  Court  notice  [and 
defired  the  King's   direction.]     The  King  anfwered,  he 


refiftance.     At  the  fame  time  Henry  was  concluding  with 

France  a  Truce  which  tied  up  his  hands,  and  afforded  King 

ami  ufm  an  Charles  time  and  facility  to  conquer  Bretagne.     Wherefore 

7iif'"  '^h  "  n's  Hiftorian,  prepoffefled  no  doubt  in  his  favor,  and  not 

Bacon.  "     imagining,  he  had  thus  caufelefsly  forfaken  the  poor  Duke 

in  his  diftrefs,   mentions  not  this  Truce  made  with  France 

at  fo  unfeafpnable  a  time.     Moreover,  he  makes  the  Suc- 


cours fent  by  Henry  into  Bretagne,  to  arrive  there  the  be-  would  not  have  one  penny  abated  of  the  monev  granted 

ginning  of  Augujl  this  year,  whereas  it  is  very  certain  they  by  Parliament,  both  by  reafon  of  the  urgent  occafion,  and 

came  not  tilt  March  feven  months  after.     Thefe  affected  becaufe  other  Counties  might  be  incouraged  to  defire  the 

delays,  which  furprized  all   the  world,   proceeded  wholly  like  mitigation.     Upon  this  anfwer,  the  Earl  of  Northum- 

from  the  King's  wrong  notion  of  this  War,  and  his  defire  berland  allembled    the  principal   Juftices   and  Free-Hol- 

to  end   it,  without  being  obliged  to  ufe  the  money  given  ders  of  the  County,'  and  in  very  imperious  Terms  declared 
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by  Parliament. 

Mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  the  Duke  of  Orle- 
ans, the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Marfhal  de  Rieux,  were 
in  the  utmoit  confufion.     The  King  of  the  Romans,  the 


to  them  the  King's  intention.  The  rough  manner  in 
which  he  fpoke  to  them,  without  fhewing  any  regard  for 
perfons  who  were  but  too  much  incenfed,  gave  them  rea- 
ibn  to  think,  lie  himfelf  advifed  the  King  to  fuch  an  an- 


fn   jjefidi  s  them,  there  were  fix  thoufand  Bretons  flain;  and  twelve  hundred  of  the  Frenti, 

(2)  Halt  fay;,  feventeen  hundred,     fol.  15. 

(3)  Henry  Percy,  chief  Ruler  ef  the  north  parts,     lia'.l,  hi.  16, 


tUU,  hi  it.    folBngfi.  p.  1433. 
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1488.  fwer.  This  being  rumoured  in  York,  the  Mob  rofe,  and 
TktEarUf  aflaultJng  the  Earl's  houfe,  forced  it  open,  and  murdered 
WrbnT/V  nim  wltn  feveral  of  his  Servants.  But  the  Mutineers  did 
killed  by  ite  not  reft  there.  Prefently  after,  being  inflamed  by  one  John 
£?*•  a  Chamber  an  Incendiary,  they  fet  Sir  John  Egrcmond  at 

tofilbTtb? their  head,  and  publickly  declared  they  were  marching  to 
King.  London  to  give  the  King  battle. 

The  Earl  if       Henry  being  informed  of  this  Infurredtion,  fent  into  the 
Sumy  dif-  North  a  body  of  Troops  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
'        '■'"'■  of  Surrey  ( 1 ),  whom  he  had  releafed  out  of  the  Tower,  and 
received  into  favour,    preparing  to  follow  him  in  perfon 
with  more  confiderable  Forces.     But  whilft  he   was  on 
his  way,  he  heard  that  Surrey  had  beaten  and  difperfed  the 
Rebels,  and  John  a  Chamber  was  taken  Prifoner.     As  for 
Egremond,  he  had    the  good  fortune  to  efcape  and  retire 
into  Flanders  to  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  whofe  Palace 
ihe  King     was  a  Sanctuary  to  all  the  King's  Enemies.     Though  this 
goes  m  to     Affair  was  ended,  Henry  however  purfued  his  Journey  to 
pumfha  ite  York,  where  he  ordered  John  a  Chamber  to  be  hanged  on 
adcrt.  a  Gibbet  railed  in  the  midft  of  a  fquare  Gallows,  on  which 
twelve  of  his  Accomplices  were  hanged  round  about  him. 
Alter  that,  he  returned  to  London,  leaving  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
Prefident  of  the  North,  and  Sir  Richard  Tunjial  his  prin- 
cipal  Commiilioner,  to  levy  the  Subfidy,  of  which    he 
would  not  remit  a  denier. 
Hi  f  jm  to       Mean  time,  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  St.  Aubin  being 
,  „      brought  to  the  Kin?,  he  feemed  refolved  to  fend  a  powerful 

u  aid  Bie-      .  -      - 
tagne. 


aid  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.     But  it  was  ftill  in  hopes 
that  the  terror  of  his  Arms  would  oblige   King  Charles 
to  confent  to  a  Peace.    This  Artifice  was  not  however  ca- 
pable of  deceiving  the   Court  of  France,    which    plainly 
faw  through  all  his  defigns. 
Sad  condition      The  lofs  of  a  Battle  had  reduced  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
Dukt  to  a  State  worthy  of  pity.      He  could  no  longer  fupport 
Ha,-EuS.£ne'  himfelf  with  his  own  forces  alone,  and  faw  no  preparati- 
on, ons  for  his  defence,  either  in.  Flanders  or  England.    Henry 
Holl-ngfli.    nacj  pUt  hjm  jj,  h0pes  of  afllftance,  but  was  not  in  hafte  to 
fend  him  any.     As  for  Maximilian,   inftead  of  being  able 
to  aflift  his  future  Father  in-law,  he  was  himfelf  detained 
Priloner  in  a  Sedition  againft  him  at  Bruges,  where  feveral 
of  his  Officers  were  killed.     His  Captivity  lafted  from  the 
beginning  of  January  to  the  15th  of  May,  and  his  re- 
leafe  then  was  owing  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  his  Father, 
who  had  marched   into  the  Low-Countries  at  the  head  of 
an   Army   to  his  relief.     So  inftead  of  thinking  to  aflift 
Bretagne,  he  was  himfelf  feeking  on  all  fides  for  foreign 
Succours  againft  the  Flemings.      To  that  end,  forgetting 
his  engagements  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  he  fent  this 
very  year  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  to  demand  in 
marriage  Ifabella  their  eldeft  Daughter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  Jar.e  their  fecond  Daughter  for  his  Son  Philip.     The 
firft  of  thefe   demands    could     not    be   granted ,  Ifabella 
being  already  promifed  to   the  Prince   of  Portugal.     But 
Maximilian  the  other  was  effected  in  time.     At  laft  in  September,  Phi- 
r/""'   "'''    Up  de  Cleves  Lord  of  Ravenflcin,  heading  the  Gantois  and 

Germany.      rL        .    .  ,        ~.  -    _.    ■/     ,,,.?,.  .       ,    . 

lurprizing  the   City  of  Brujpls,  Maximilian  retired  into 
Germany,  leaving  in  the  Low-Countries,  Albert   Duke  of 
Saxony  to  command  in  his  place,  in  the  name  of  the  Arch- 
duke his  Son. 
The  Duke  f      There  was  therefore  no  appearance  of  aid  for  the  Duke 
™fia  of  Bretagne,  either  from  England  or  the  Low-Countries, 
,r;,or  in  fb-olt>  from  any  other  place.     In  this  diftrefs,   the 
Charles     '  unfortunate  Duke  humbly  fued  to  the  King  of  France  for 
Hau!-"'    Peace>  wno  very    readily   complied   with  his  requeft,  not 
Badon,         from  a  motive  of  Generality,  but  to  put  it  entirely  out  of 
his  power  to   defend  himfelf,  by  caufing  him  to  lofe  the 
afliftance  of  the   King  of  England,  whofe  intereft  it  was 
to  fupport  him.     7'hough  Henry  had  agreed  to  a  Truce 
with  Fiance,  which  was  not  to  expire  till  January  1490, 
Charles  was  afraid  however  he  would  change  his  mind, 
and   aflift   the  Duke    his  Ally   with  all   his  Forces  next 
Campain.     In    order  therefore    to  divert   him  from  this 
thought,  he  very  willingly  concluded   a  Peace  with  the 
Duke   of  Bretagne,  intending  to  keep  it  no  farther  than 
was  confiftent  with  his  Intererts.    For  in  his  whole  Con- 
dud,    with   regard    to  Bretagne,  he  did   not  feem  more 
fcrupulous  than  his  Father  King  Lewis  XI  was  in  all  his 
Negotiations. 
t -..  r!eS  The  difcuflion  of  Charles's  pretenfions  upon  Bretagne, 

x  '  Pr'-  delayed  for  fome  time  the  conclufion  of  the  Peace  which 
was  negotiating  at  Verger,  a  Seat  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
fhal  de  Rieux,  where  the  King  then  was.  Charles  pre- 
tending, that  after  the  deceafe  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
the  Guardianfhip  of  his  Daughters  belonged  to  him  as  So- 
vereign Lord  of  the  Duchy,  this  pretention  was  difputed 
by  the  Bretons,  who  affirmed  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  had 
never  done  Liege- Homage  to  the  Kings  of  France,  and 
confequently  they  had  no  right  to  claim  the  Guardianfhip 
in  queftion.     It  was  no  favorable  Juncture  to  decide,  to 


the  advantage  of  the  Bretons,  this  fo  long,  and  as  yet  un-    148?. 
determined  difpute.      But  this  pretenfion  of  Charles  was 
a  trifle,  in  comparifon  of  another  of  much  greater  confe- 
quence.     He  maintained,    that  the  Duchy  itfelf  belonged 
to  him,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  Grant  to  King  Lewis  XI, 
from  the  Lady  de  la  Brojfe,   Heirefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Blois, 
who  had  formerly  difputed  Bretagne  with  the  Anceftors  of 
Francis  II.    This  was  renewing  an  old  quarrel,  which  had 
been  ended  by  feveral  Treaties,  and  particularly  by  that  of 
Guerande,  whereby  the  Houfe  of  Blois  relinquifhed  all  claim. 
However,  Charles  infilled   not  obftinately  upon  thefe  two 
Articles,    contenting  himfelf  with    having    intimated   his 
pretenfions,  in  order  to  profecute  them  in  time  and  place. 
So,  the  Treaty  was  concluded  about   the  end  of  Augujl,  Treaty  of 
importing,  that  Charles  fhould  remain  with  the  places  he  Xf6"  °r 
had  conquered,  and  withdraw  his  Forces  out  of  the  reft  Aigentre. 
of  Bretagne.     But  he  did   not   intend  to  obferve  this  laft  M<  «rai. 
Article.     The  Duke  ratified  the  Treaty  at  Coyran,  where 
he  then  was,  and  therefore  it  is  called  by  the  Bretons,  the 
Treaty  of  Coyron,  and  by  the  French,  the  Treaty  of  Verger, 
or  Vergy. 

A   tew  davs  after,    namely,  on  the   9th  of  September,  Olffaijcm 
died  Francis  II,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in  a   very  advanced  sTetwa  upon 
age,  and  with  his  underftanding  fo  impaired,  that  for  fomerfc  death  «/" 
years  paft,  he  had  been  uncapable  of  governing  the  State. ft'  D""' 
Ann  his  eldeft  Daughter,  about  twelve  years  old,  fucceeded 
him.     The  Duke  her  Father  had  appointed  her  for  Guar- 
dian, the  Marihal  de  Rieux,  who  was  to  be  aflifted  by  the 
Earl  of  Cominge.     But  Philip  de  Mmtauban  Chancellor  of 
Bretagne  found  means  to  carry  away  the  young  Duchefs 
to  Guerande,  where  under  colour  of  giving  her  advice,  he 
made  her  fpeak  as  he  pleafed.     This  occafioned   between 
the  Marftial  and  the  Chancellor  a  quarrel,  which  proved 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Duchefs,  and  to  all  the  Bretons 
in  general. 

Henry  hearing  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne\  deceafe,  open-  Henry  pn- 
\y  declared,  that  he  confidered  the  Intereft  of  the  young't?:j!D'°J.fl 
Orphan  Duchefs  as  his  own,  and  feemed  to  prepare  in  Hall. 
earneft  to  aflift  her.  But  as  he  knew  likewife  that,  a  few 
days  before  the  Duke's  death,  a  provifional  Treaty  had 
been  concluded  till  all  the  King  of  France's  pretenfions 
were  fettled,  he  did  not  queftion  that  the  affair  would  be 
ended  by  way  of  Negotiation.  The  Bufinefs  was  only  to 
hinder  King  Charles  from  taking  advantage  of  the  prefent 
Confternation  of  the  Bretons.  This  he  imagined  could  be 
effected,  by  loudly  proclaiming  his  concern  for  the  Du- 
chefs's  affairs.  He  ftill  believed,  Charles  feared  him,  and 
rather  than  break  with  him,  would  refign  much  of  his 
pretenfions.  So,  his  aim  was  to  become  arbiter  of  this 
difference,  and  avoid  a  war  which  would  have  forced  him 
to  empty  his  Coffers. 

For  this  purpofe  it  was  that  he  fent  Ambaffadors  to  the  HtfaiisEm- 
King  of  the  Romans,    to  the  Archduke  his  Son,  and  tb^a"ca/es 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  make   the  King  of  Aft.  Pub. 
France  believe,  he  was  labouring  to  form  a  League  againft  xiI-  P-  33+» 
him.     He  fent  alfo  an  Embafly  to  Charles  himfelf  (2),  336~355' 
to  prefs  him  to  end  entirely  the  affair  of  Bretagne  by  a 
Treaty.     At  the  fame  time,  he  fent  Edgccomb  and  Ainfe-  and  agin  ta 
worth  to  offer  his  affiftance  to  the  Duchefs,  and  empowered       A""' 
them   to  promife  in   his  name,  to  find  her  fuch  a  number 
of  Troops,    upon   fufEcient   Security  for  the  re-payment 
of  the    Charges.     We  fhall  fee  under  the  next  year,  to 
what  all  thefe  Embaffies  tended.     But  before  we  proceed, 
it  will  be  neceffary  briefly  to  mention  the  revolution  in 
Scotland. 

The  affair  of  Bretagne  fo  employed  the  Kings  of  France  W'in  'f 
and   England,  that  James  III  could  obtain  no  afliftance  B^cth^d' 
from    either,  againft  the  Lords  who    had  the  Prince  his  Hall. 
Son  at  their  head.     The  Male-contents  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  a  battle.     But  the  King 
ftill  kept  in  the  Caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  not 
poflible  to  force  him.  Though  Charles  and  Henry  had  pro- 
mifed him  aid,  they  were  not  very  defirous  to  efpoufe  his 
quarrel.     Mean  while,  he  was   ftill  in  hopes,  and  there- 
fore  kept  clofe,  expecting  the  performance  of  their  pro- 
mife. 

Whilft  his  affairs  were  in  this  fituation,  he  was  advifed 
to  quit  the  Caftle  of  Edinburgh  for  Sterling  as  the  more 
convenient  place,  and  there  expect  the  foreign  fuccours. 
James  taking  this  advice,  began  his  march  with  his  few 
Troops,  and  prefently  the  Lords  were  clofe  after  him. 
He  was  however  far  enough  before  them  to  be  fecure, 
if  the  Governor  of  Sterling,  bribed  by  his  enemies,  had 
not  refufed  him  admittance.  So,  not  knowing  where 
to  go,  he  refolved  to  return  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  meeting 
the  Army  of  the  Male-contents,  was  forced  to  fight , 
though  much  inferior  in  number  of  Troops.  He  was  J^mes  m  « 
killed  in  the  Battle  which  was  fought  in  the  month  of 'i"^'^ 
June.     After  his  death,  James  IV,  his  eldeft  Son,  about  bis  s«i  fie- 

cads  bim. 


(i)  Tbcv:js  Howard. 

(a)  The  Amballaaors  were,  Cbijlipber  Urfeu/yit,  Thomas  Wirdt,  and  Stephen  Frprt. 


Rjmtfs  FxJ.  Tom.  XII.  p.  347. 
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fifteen  years  old,  was  proclaimed  in  his  room,  by  the 
Lord--  who  had  placed  him  at  their  head.  But  all  the 
Seats  were  not  fatisfied  with  this  change.  There  were 
many  thai  refufed  to  own  the  young  Prince,  whom  they 
taxed  with  being  the  murderer  of  his  Father,  and  gave 
him  sjreat  difturbance  tor  fome  time.  In  July  the  new 
Kins  lent  Ambairadors  to  Henry  to  notify  his  acceffion 
in  the   Crown   (1 ). 

On  the  10th  of  February  14S9,  the  Amhafladors, 
ll-nt  into  Bretagne,  concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Duchefs, 
of  which  the  principal  article  was,  that  the  King  ingaged 
'  to  fend  into  Bretagne  an  aid  of  fix  thoufand  Men.  I  o 
confider  this  alone,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  Henry 
acted  only  from  a  principle  of  generofity,  or  at  leaft  for 
the  intcreit  of  his  Kingdom.  But  he  had  no  fuch  thought. 
His  fole  aim  was  firft  to  hinder  BretagM  from  being 
over-run  by  a  fudden  invafion  of  the  French.,  in  order  to 
give  room  for  a  Treaty.  In  the  next  place,  to  draw 
a,  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  fuccours,  fent  the  Du- 
chefs, the  expences  whereof  he  was  willing  to  advance, 
in  order  to  he  afterwards  re-paid  with  ufury.  As  this 
Treaty  manifeftly  fhows  his  intereftcd  views  in  this  af- 
feir,  it  will  not  he  improper  to  infert  the  fubftance  of 
each  article  :  Which  added  to  what  will  be  faid  hereafter, 
will  ferve  in  great  meafure  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  this 
Prince's  character. 

I.  The  antient  Treaties  between  England  and  Bre- 
tagne fhall  be  obferved. 

II.  There  fhall  bs  a  conftant  friendfhip  and  alliance 
between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Duchefs  of  Bre- 
tegne. 

III.  They  fhall  mutually  affift  one  another  in  cafe  ei- 
ther   is  attacked. 

IV.  If  the  King  fhall  carry  War  into  France  for  the 
recovery  of  Guienne  and  Normandy,  the  Duchefs  fhall  find 
him  Troops  according  to  her  power. 

V.  The  King  fhall  alfo  aid  the  Duchefs,  if  fhe  car- 
ries the  War  into  France  for  the  recovery  of  her  right, 
without  prejudice  however  to  the  Truce  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  France,  which  is  not  to  expire  till 
the  17th  of  January    1490. 

VI.  Neither  of  the  two  parties  fhall  admit  into  his 
Dominions  the  rebellious  Subjects  of  the  other. 

VII.  The  King  fhall  fend  the  Duchefs  at  his  own 
charge  an  aid  of  fix  thoufand  Men  ;  upon  condition, 
that  a  fufficient  number  of  thefe  Troops  be  allotted  to 
guard  the  cautionary  Towns  hereafter  mentioned,  which 
fhall  be  delivered  to  the  King.  But  the  number  fhall 
not  exceed  five  hundred. 

VIII.  Thefe  fix  thoufand  Men  fhall  ferve  the  Duchefs 
at  the   King's  expence  till  the  firft  of  November. 

IX.  Immediately  after  that  day  the  Duchefs  fhall  find 
Ships  with  all  neceflaries,  to  tranfport  the  Troops  into 
England. 

X.  The  fix  thoufand  Men  fhall  be  embarked  at  Portf- 
mcuih  about  the  middle  of  this  inftant  February,  or  at  far- 
theft,  by  the  end  of  the  faid  month,  upon  Veffels  provi- 
ded by  the  Duchefs. 

XI.  The  Duchefs  ingages  to  repay  the  King  all  his 
expences,  for  the  tranfportation  of  the  Troops  both  out 
and  home,  and  for  their  maintenance  whilft  in  her  fervice, 
as  alfo  for  the  defence  of  the  cautionary  Towns  hereafter 
mentioned. 

XII.  The  Re-imburfement  fhall  be  made  in  Eng- 
land. 

XIII.  It  may  be  made  at  feveral  payments  ;  the  cau- 
tionary Towns  remaining  in  the  King's  hands  till  the 
whole   is   paid. 

XIV.  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  fix  thoufand 
Men  in  Bretagne,  the  Duchefs  fhall  deliver  any  two  of  the 
following  places  the  King  fhall  chufe,  Tonelaromneau,  Hen- 
nebond,  Avray,  V amies,  Guerande,  with  all  their  revenues, 
to  be  kept  till  the  King  is  fully  repaid,  without  any  de- 
duction, and  then  only  fhall  he  be  obliged  to  reftore 
them. 

XV.  If  the  King  carries  War  into  France  upon  his 
own  account,  and  the  Duchefs  find  him  fuccours,  her 
expences  fhall  be  deducted  out  of  what  fhe  fhall  owe  the 
King.  In  like  manner  if  the  King  aid  the  Duchefs  in 
an  offenfive  War  with  France,  fhe  fhall  re-pay  his  charges 
upon   that  occafion. 

XVI.  If  any  of  the  places  now  pofTefTed  by  the  King 
of  France  be  re-taken,  the  King  fhall  have  '  iberty  to 
chufe  one  or  two  of  thefe  places,  in  the  room  of  one  or 
two  of  thofe  which  fhall  then  be  in  his  hands.  Upon 
condition  however  that  he  chufe  not  Brejl  and  Tonelarom- 
neau at  the  fume  time. 
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XVII.  Two  CommifTioners  fhall  be  appointed  on  each 
fide,  to  fettle  the  King's  expences  for  the  afTiftance  of 
Bretagne. 

XVIII.  The  Duchefs  fhall  fwear  before  the  Englijh 
Amhafladors,  that  fhe  will  not  demand  again  the  cautio- 
nary Towns  till  the  whole  Debt  be  paid.  The  Mar- 
shall of  Bretagne  with  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
Lords  fhall  take  the  fame  Oath. 

XIX.  Before  the  cautionary  Towns  fhall  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  King,  they  fhall  be  furnifhed  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  Artillery,  and  a    fortnight's  provifions. 

XX.  The  Fairs  and  Markets  fhall  be  kept  there  as 
ufual. 

XXI.  As  foon  as  part  of  the  King's  Troops  fhall  ar- 
rive in   any  Port    of  Bretagne,    the  Duchefs  fhall  fend  to 

the  Ships  fixtccn  Hoftages  ;  namely, or  at  leaft  four 

of  them  to  be  detained  till  the  cautionary  Towns  are  de- 
livered. 

XXII.  The  Duchefs,  the  Marfhal,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  principal  Lords  fhall  fwear  upon  the  Holy  Gof- 
pels,  that  fhe  will  not  make  a  contract  of  marriage 
with  any  perfon  whatever  without  the  King's  confent. 

XXIII.  She  fhall  make  no  alliance,  nor  hold  intelli- 
gence with  any  Prince,  except  the  King  of  the  Romans 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  nor  even  with  thefe  without  the 
King's  confent  (2). 

XXIV.  She  fhall  conclude  neither  Peace  nor  Truce 
for  above  two  months,  nor  even  make  a  Truce  for  that 
time,  without  including  the  King. 

XXV.  The  King  promifes  the  fame  thing  on  his 
part. 

XXVI.  The  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Eng- 
land and  Bretagne  of  the  2 2d  of  July  i486,  fhall  be  re- 
newed. 

XXVII.  The  King  and  the  Duchefs  fhall  give  mu- 
tual fecurity  for  the  oblervance  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce. 

XXVIII.  Englijh   money  fhall  pafs    in    Bretagne  after 

this    manner, the  King  fhall  be  obliged  to  receive  the 

fame  Money  in  payment. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  in  making  this  Treaty  Hen-  Rmari, 
ry  had  three  different  views.  Firft,  to  prevent  Charles  u/°"  '*" 
VIII  from  becoming  mafter  of  Bretagne,  whilft  the  Du-  '" y' 
chefs  was  fo  little  able  to  refift  him.  If  Chailes  fhould 
have  finifhed  the  conqueft  of  Bretagne  next  Campaign,  as 
was  very  eafy,  Henry  would  have  been  blamed  by  all  Eu- 
rope. Particularly,  he  would  have  been  inexcufable  to  the 
Parliament,  who  had  granted  him  a  very  confiderable 
fubfidy  for  the  defence  of  that  Duchy.  His  fecond  view 
was  to  frighten  the  King  of  France,  b.y  the  fending  of 
Englijh  Troops  into  a  compliance  to  end  the  affair  by 
way  of  Negotiation.  This  is  manifeft  from  his  lending 
the  fix  thoufand  Men  for  eight  months  only,  and  that 
too,  when  they  were  of  no  fervice  but  to  prevent  the 
Court  of  France  from  violating  the  Treaty  of  Vergy  then 
in  force.  His  third  and  chief  aim  was,  to  fecure  the  re- 
knburfement  of  what  he  was  going  to  advance,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fix  thoufand  Men  for  eight  months. 
He  had  already  projected  the  keeping  for  his  own  ufe  the 
fubfidy  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  defence  of  Bre- 
tagne, in  the  expectation  of  deciding  the  affair  by  his  me- 
diation. Mean  while,  he  faw  that  the  young  Princefs, 
in  her  circumftances,  could  not  refift  the  King  of  France, 
if  he  thought  of  purfuing  his  conquefts.  So,  to  oblige 
King  Charles  to  enter  into  Treaty,  it  was  necellary  to 
fhow  him  the  Duchefs  would  not  want  Protectors,  if  he 
pretended  to  continue  to  ufe  the  way  of  Arms.  He  cculd 
not  help  therefore  advancing  the  money,  fince  the  Duchefs 
was  not  able  to  do  it.  But  withal  he  took  fo  great  care 
not  to  lofe  his  money,  that  it  is  viiible  from  the  Treaty, 
his  principal  aim  was  the  re-payment  of  his  expences. 
There  are  two  farther  remarks  to  be  made  upon  his  con- 
duct. Firft,  'tis  probable,  he  would  lend  his  Troops  out  but 
for  eight  months,  leaft  the  fum  fhould  mount  too  high,  and 
confequently  become  difficult  to  be  repaid.  Secondly,  he 
was  willing  not  only  to  fecure  the  principal,  but  to  re- 
ceive it  alfo  with  intereft.  For,  after  receiving  places 
in  mortgage  for  his  fecurity,  he  left  the  fum  undetermin- 
ed, in  order  to  have  it  fettled  by  Commiffioners.  He 
knew  that  when  he  had  the  Towiis  in  his  hands,  Ann 
would  one  day  be  forced  to  fubmit  to  what  he  fhould  pre- 
fcribe,  and  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  mount  the  charges 
of  levying  and  maintaining  his  Troops  as  high  as  he  pleaf- 
ed.  What  I  am  faying  is  not  a  bare  conjecture,  fince 
we  fhall  find  in  the  fequel  that  he  raifed  this  expence  to 
an  exorbitant  fum.  Thus  Ann  was  fo  bound  by  the 
Treaty,  that  this  aid  was  no   lefs  expenfive  to   her  than 


(1)  And  at  the  fame  time,  the  Truce  concluded  between  the  two  Crowns  in  14S6,  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Henry,  on  the  26'h  of  July. 
Hymn's  lad.  Tom.  12  p.  345,  3+6.  Commiffnners  had  been  appjinted,  in  the  termer  part  of  the  year,  ce  treat  ot  a  Peace  or  a  Prolongation  of 
the  T<uce    between   both  Kingdums.     Ibid.  p.  334.,  339,   340,   34.3- 

(zj  Unlet*  he  is  exprefsly  included   in   the   laid  Alliances.      Rymert   Feed. 
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1489.  the  French  Army  itfelf,  which  remained  quiet  without 
anv  attempt,  though  it  ftill  continued  in  the  Country. 
Charles  had  fully  defigned  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Bretons  after  the  death  of  their  Duke. 
But  in  a  Council  held  upon  that  occafion,  the  Chancellor 
de  Rochefort  was  utterly  againft  it,  from  motives  of  ho- 
nour and  equity.  His  opinion  made  the  deeper  impref- 
fion  upon  the  King,  as  he  ftill  feared,  that,  though  the 
King  of  England  a£fed  but  faintly,  he  would  alter  his 
mind.  Befides  Henry's  Embaffies  to  Spain,  to  the  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Archduke,  gave  the  Court  of 
France  fome  uneafinefs.  They  were  afraid  of  a  league 
which  would  have  obftru£ted  the  execution  of  a  grand  pro- 
ject already  formed,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. 

nlr   ■     ■        Whilft  the  Treaty  was   negotiating  at  Rcdon,  the  Du- 
ly' lenticn  in  '  ,  1       F       1  1         n  n  1 

BrtMgne.      chefs's   affairs    were    in   a  deplorable    itate.     bhe  not  only 
Arge.itrc.     faw  a  French  Army  in  the  heart  of  her    Country,    and  in 
poffeffion  of  feveral  Towns  ;  but  moreover,  was  deftitute 
of   Men  and   money.     What    was   ftill   more  grievous  at 
fuch    a  juncture,  was  the  diffention  among  her  principal 
Lords.     The  Marfhal  de  Rieux  pretended    to  govern  her, 
as  her    guardian.     But  Philip  de  Montauban    her    Chan- 
cellor had  fuch  an  afcendent  over  her,  that  he  caufed  her 
to  confider  the   Mariha]    as  an  enemy,  fo   that  fhe   abfo- 
lutely  refufed    to    be    under    his  guardianfhip.       Montau- 
ban's  pretence  to  exafperate  her  was,    that  the  Marihall 
would  have  married  her  to  the  Lord   a"  Albret.     But  the 
Chancellor  reprefented   to  her  that  the  Marfhal  intended 
to   ruin  her,  by  giving  her   a   Husband  unable   to  protect 
her.     He   even    infinuated  that   the  Marfhal    was  bribed 
by    the  King  of  France,  whofe  intereft    it   was  to  marry 
her  to   a  Lord  not   fupported    by  any  Prince  in   Europe. 
It  may   be   the  Chancellor    was  himfelf  gained   in    favour 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans.     Be  this  as  it  will,  their  dif- 
fention    was  carried    fo    far,  that   the    Marfhal  de  Rieux 
caufed  the  Gates  of  Nantz.  to  be  fhut  upon  the  Duchefs, 
and  even  threatened   to  befiege  her   in   Rennes.     It  is  not 
therefore  furprifing   that   Montauban,    who    managed   the 
Duchefs's  affairs ,  fhould  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  Redon  ; 
fince,    by   the   arrival   of  the  Englijh   Forces   his    party 
would   be  exceedingly  ftrengthened. 
Ibt  Engliffi      Tne  Englijh  Succours  at   laft  arrived  in  March,  which 
arrive  in      with  Henry's    Embaffies   to    feveral   Courts,     made  King 
Brcugne.      Charles  imagine,    he  intended  to  adl  vigoroufly  in  defence 
"a  Pub.     °f  Bretagne  (i).     In  this  belief,  finding  he  could  not  ex- 
Xii.p-355,  ecute  his  defigns  by  open  force,  without  entering  into  war 
36°>  373.    with  the  Englijh,  and  drawing  perhaps  other  enemies  up- 
]s^  394!   on  himfelf,  he   thought  fome  other  courfe  fhould  be  ta- 
ken.    There  was  on    foot    a  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
him  and   Maximilian,    and  between  Maximilian  and   the 
Gantois,  by  the  mediation  of  the  German  Princes,  affem- 
bled  at  Francfort.     As  this   affair  was  in  a  good  way,  lie 
did  not  queftion  that  a  Peace  would  infue.     He  had  in  his 
power,  Margaret  Daughter   of  the   King  of  the   Romans, 
in  order   to  efpoufe  her  when  marriageable,    and   was  not 
ignorant  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bretagne's  engagement  with 
Charles  and  that  Prince,  concerning  his  Daughter's  marriage.     So,  not 
Annwfc      at  an  doubting,  that  his  future  Father-in-law,  with  whom 
fJumL'™  he  was  going  to  conclude  a  Peace,  would  be  ready  to  fa- 
Aigentri.      vour  him,  he  fent  and  offered  the  Duchefs  of  Bretagne  to 
make  him    Umpire  of  their  differences.     Ann  gladly   ac- 
cepted the  propofal,    being  almoft  fure  of  the  favour  of  a 
Prince    who  expected  to   marry  her,  and  Maximilian  did 
not  want  much   Intreaty  to   become  arbiter  of  an  affair, 
in    which    he  himfelf   was   fo    much    concerned.      Thus 
Charles,  Ann,  and  Maximilian,  acted    all  three   with    In- 
llncerity. 
Treaty  matt.      The  Ambaffadors  of  France  and  Bretagne  being  met  at 
i;Fiancfurt.  Francfort,    concluded,     by   the   mediation  of   the  King  of 
the  Romans,  a  provifional  Treaty,  importing,  that  Charles 
fhould  reftore    the  places  conquered  upon  Bretagne,  except 
Dinant,  St.   Aubin,  Fougeres,  and  St.  Malo  :    That  thefe 
four  Towns  fhould   be  committed  in  truft  to  Maximilian, 
and   the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  French  Troops   march 
out  of  the  reft  of   Bretagne   :     That    on    her  part,     the 
Duchefs  fhould  fend  away  the  Englijh  :  And  in  April  next, 
a   Congrefs   be   held    at   Tournay,    to    adjuft    all  difputes  : 
That,    in  the  mean  time,    both  parties  fhould  fend  their 
reafons  to  Avignon,  to  be  examined  and  difcuffed  by  Civi- 


lians, that  their  opinions  might  fcrve  fur  the  Jnflruction     14^9- 
of  the  mediators. 

This  Treaty  was  without  effect,  though  both  Parties  Chirks 
feemed  pleafed  with  it.  Ann  was  obliged  b)  the  Treat v  p%  ""'  tie 
of  Redon,  to  deliver  two  places  to  the  King  of  England,  ' 
and  thefe  two  places  were  to  be  kept  by  five  hundred  En- 
glijh. By  the  prefent  Treaty,  fhe  promifed  to  fend  away 
all  the  Englijh.  But  as  the  five  hundred  Men  which 
kept  the  two  places  were  not  excepted,  Charles  pretend- 
ed, he  was  not  bound  to  execute  the  Treaty  of  Francfort, 
till  all  the  Englijh  were  departed  from  Bretagne,  to  which 
Ann  could  not  oblige  them.  So,  though  in  November, 
purfuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Redon,  the  Englijh  Forces  re- 
turned into  England,  the  five  hundred  Men  however  re- 
mained, and  it  was  not  in  the  Duchefs's  power  to  fend 
them  away,  unlefs  fhe  repaid  the  King  of  England  all  his 
charges,  which  was  impoffible.  The  affair  refted  there- 
fore in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  before  the  Treaty  of  Franc- 
fort, and  the  two  parties  neither  fent  their  reafons  to  Avig- 
non, nor  their  Ambaffadors  to  Tournay. 

Mean  time,  Maximilian's  marriage  with  Ann  was  ne-  TheDucbcfi 
gotiating  with   all  poffible   fecrecy.     Afaximilian's  agents  "r*rfa>wd 
reprefented   to  the  young  Princcfs,    the  honour  fhe  would  Maximilian, 
enjoy  of  being  Queen   of  the  Romans,    and  in  time,  Em-  Argemre. 
prefs.     But  with  this  honour,    fhe  would   have  wanted  a 
powerful  affiftance,  which   her  Lover  was  not  able  to  give 
her.     He  could  not  draw  any  Forces  out  of  Flanders,  and 
fend  them    to  Bretagne,    without   breaking    with   France, 
included  in   his  late    Peace   with    the   Gantois.       Befides, 
this  Peace  was  fo  ill  fecured,  that  it  did  not   laft  a  whole 
year.     Thus  Maximilian,    Son  of  an   Emperor,     himfelf 
King  of  the    Romans,    and    Governor   of  the   Loiv-Coun- 
tries,    had    only    empty    Titles,    which    gave   him  little 
power.     Neverthelefs,    the  young  Duchefs  was  ftill  made 
to  expect  a  powerful  aid  from  him,  whether  her  advifers 
wilfully   fhut   their  Eyes,  or  becaufe  there  was   then   no 
other  Prince  in   Europe,    from   whom  fhe  could  hope   for 
any  affiftance.     The   King  of  England  might    have   pro- 
tected her,  but  had  entertained  fo  wrong  a  notion  of  the 
affair,  that  the  Iflue  alone  was  capable  to  undeceive  him. 

At  laft,    the  Marriage  was  accomplifhed  in  November,  n,  Mar- 
with  a  Ceremony  [then  altogether  new  in  thofe  parts.  J  '•'£<  ••/*- 
For   the   Prince  of  Najfau,    Ambaflador   and  Proxy   0c,<m"<x"'b 
Maximilian,    put  his    naked   Leg  into  the  bed  where  the  Ar°g*mre'. 
Duchefs  was  laid,  as  a  fort  of  Confummation.     This  was  H»°i- 
done  however   with  fuch   fecrecy,    that    neither   Charles Bacor'* 
nor  Henry  appear  to  have  known  it,  till  March  1491.     It 
is  true,  Argentrl,    Hiftorian  of  Bretagne,  fays,    that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1490,    all  the  publick  Acts  ran 
in  the  name  of  Maximilian  and  Ann.     If  fo,  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  how  their  marriage  could  be  kept  fecret. 
But  very   probably,     Argentri    was    miftaken   one    whole 
year.     For  we  find  in  the  Colletlion  of  the  Publick  Ail-s  of 
England,    feveral  Commiffions  of  the   year   1490,    in  the 
name  of  the  Duchefs  alone,  and  the  firft  there  with  Max- 
imilian's name,  is  dated  in  March  1491  (2). 

Though  the  Englijh  Troops  were  returned,  Charles  re-     ,,gS 
newed  not  Hoftilities  in  Bretagne.     This   forbearance  made  Charles  it 
Henry  imagine    he    had    attained    his    end,    that   is,    had  t<" "  * 
frightned  Charles  by  the  fole  appearance  of  rupture.     The^1"1  ' 
truth   is,    Charles  was  greatly  embaraffed.     He  could   not 
think  of  letting  go  Bretagne,  and  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
ceived   it  would  be  very   difficult   to  finifh  the   Conqueft, 
without   drawing  on    himfelf  a   war    from  England,    and 
perhaps  from  feveral  other  States. 

Mean  while,    Ann  feeing  the  war  would  infallibly   be  Emhajjy  of 
renewed,  as  foon  as  her  marriage  was  divulged,    ufed  all  Ann '" 
her  endeavours  to  convince  Henry  of  the  ntceffity  of  fend-  "a/pub. 
ing  frefh   Succours  to  Bretagne,  without  difcovering  how-  xn.  p.  3X7. 
ever  the  true  reafon.     For   this  purpofe   fhe  fent   to  him 
in  February  1490,   Chancellor  Montauban,  and  other  Am- 
baffadors, with   orders  to  defire  affiftance,    and  an  exprefs 
power  to    promife  in   her  name,    that   fhe  would   never 
marry  without    his  confent  (3).     This   fhows,    her   mar- 
riage  with  Maximilian  was  ftill  a  fecret,    which  fhe  did 
not  think  fit   to  divulge.     In  their  Inftructions,    the  Am- 
baffadors were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  King  with  her  pro- 
teftation  in   form,    againfl:  her  Father's  engagement  with 
the  Lord  d'  Albret,    and   with  whatever  a"  Albret  and   de 
Rieux  had  done  to  compel  her  to  ratify  the  fame.     This 


(1)  He  Tent  thither  a  Reinforcement  fomefime  after,  as  appears  by  his   Proclamation    dated  jiugu/t    16.   1489.     Rymir't  Fad.  Tom.  11.  p.  377. 

fa1  There  was  a  Parliament  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1490,  which  met  at  Wejlminjier,  "January  13,  wherein  the  following  Statutes 
wer  enacted  :  1.  That  nc  Finer  rt  Cold  or  Silver,  nor  parter  of  the  fame  by  Fire  or  Water,  mould  allay  any  fine  Silver  or  Cold,  nor  fell  either  or 
them  to  any  Perfon,  but  only  to  the  Officers  of  Mints,  Changes,  and  Goldfmiths  within  the  Realm.  And  that  all  Silver  be  made  fo  fine,  that 
it  may  bear  Twelve-penny  Weight  of  Allay  in  a  Pound  weight.  2.  That  no  Butcher  kill  any  manner  of  Bealf  within  the  Walls  of  London^  upon 
pain  of  torfeiting  for  every  Ox  Twelve- pence,  and  for  a  Cow  and  every  other  Beaft  Eight-pence.  This  to  extend  to  every  City,  Burreugh,  and 
Tawn.  walled  within  the  Realm  of  England;  Berwick  and  CarhJU  excepted.  3.  That  benefit  of  Clergy  (hall  be  allowed  but  once.  And,  that  Per- 
fons  convicted  for  Murdtr,  fhall  be  marked  with  an  M,  upon  the  brawn  of  the  left  Thumb;  and  other  Felons  with  a  T-  4.  That  no  Perfon  what- 
ever fhall  hold  more  than  one  Farm  in  the  Jfle  of  Wight.  There  were  fome  other  Laws  then  made,  ■which  are  either  repealed,  or  of  fmall  coa- 
fequeiKe.     See    Scatut.  4  Henry  VII.   c.  2,   3,   13,   16;  and    Kacon,  p.  596,  597. 

-     In  h.r  Letters,  (he   call  King  Hinry,  the  molt,  high,  raoft  puiffant,   and  moft  excellent  Prince,  her  raoft  honoured  Lprd,  Coiifin.  and   Father. 
Bjmcr'i    Fad.  Tom.  12.  p.  3S7. 
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1490.     was  an   Infinuation  of  her  wanting   his  afTiftar.ce,   as  well 

againft  her  own  Subjects,  as  the  King  of  France,  and  that 

Bretagne  was   in  danger  from  both.     But  all  this  was  not 

BmbaJJy        capable   to    move    Hairy.      Inftead    of    treating    with    the 

■'"""  Hemy  Duchefs   about    frefh  Supplies,     he    fent    Ambafl'adors    to 

tot  ranee.  w         '  . 

Feb.  21.       France  (1),  with  power  to  treat  with  King   Charles   con- 

p.  449.       cerning    all  that  Prince's  differences   with  the  Duchefs  of 

Bretagne.     He   was    {till  of  opinion,  that  Charles  dreading 


London  to  no  manner  of  purpofe.  The  King  gave  them 
however  good  words,  which  ferved  only  to  ingage  them 
the  more  to  do  his,  inftead  of  the  Duchefs,  Affairs. 
On  the  z6th  of  July  he  required  of  them,  an  Acknow- 
ledgment that  he  had  punctually  executed  the  Treaty  of 
Redon  ;  a  frtfh  engagement  to  reimburfe  all  his  charges ; 
and  a  promile  to  deliver  to  him  Morlaix  and  Concarneatt, 
upon  the  hopes  of  an  aid   which  he  never  intended  to  give. 


149c. 


He  rejolva 
to  take  ad- 
vantage of 
Charles'' 
being  at  a 
Jland. 
P- 453.454- 


the  junction  of   England  with   Bretagne,    wanted   only  a  However,   it  was  nccciTary,  in  order  to  attain  his  ends,  to 

Peace.     In   this  belief,    he  refolved  to  make  him  pay  for  make   the    King  of  France  believe,  he  really  defigned  to 

it,  infilling  upon  a  frefh  demand,  hitherto   unthought   of,  atlilf  the  Duchefs  of  Bretagne,  fince  it  was  the  only  means 

namely,  the  Arrears  of  the   Penfion   which  Lewis  XI  was  to    Hop   his   proceedings.       Charles  fcemed  to  have    fome 

bound  to  pay  to  Edward  IV,    by  the  Treaty  of  Pequigny,  knowledge  of    Henry's  thoughts,    for   he   appeared   more 

which   by  a  fubfequent  Treaty,    was   to  continue   till  the  cold  than  ever,    with   refpect   to  his  agreement  with   the 

death  of  the  furvivor  of  the   two  Kings.     Thefe  Arrears  Duchefs.     He   returned  no   direct  anfwer,  neither  did   he 

amounted    to   the  Sum  of  one  hundred   twenty  five  thou-  talk  of  reftoring   his  Conquefts  upon  Bretagne,  or  of  pay- 


Hc  treat: 
mitt  Bre- 
tagne, but 
upon  bis  oivn 
Affairs. 
P-  39 b 


fend  Crowns,  which  the  AmbalTadors  had  orders  to  de- 
mand. From  that  time,  this  Article  was  always  inferred 
in  the  King's  Commiffions  to  treat  with  F"rance.  Henry 
imagined,  that  in  Charles's  Treaty  with  Ann,  of  which 
he  thought  himfelf  almoft  fure,  he  would  fubmit  to  this 
Article,  leaft  it  fhould  be  an  obftacle  to  the  Peace. 

Whilft    his  Ambafl'adors  were  in  France,  he  could    not 


ing   the  Arrears   of  the  Penfion   due   till  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward IV.     So,  Henry  thought   it    time   to  proceed   more 
openly,  and  give  that  Monarch  reafon  to  fear  not  only  the 
Arms  of  England  but  alfo  of  feveral  other  States.     In  the  Aft.  Pub. 
beginning  of  this   year  he   had  renewed  the   Treaties   of  xn-P-  374. 
Alliance  with   Portugal  and  Denmark.     In   September   he  ^So'.-ii,! 
concluded  with  Maximilian  and  his  Son  Philip,  a  League  Henry  main 
difpenfe  with  appointing  CommilTioners  to  treat  with  thofe     againft  France  for  their  mutual  defence,  and    for   that  of  /"""'■<*"'- 
of  Bretagne.     But  it  was  only  to  amufe  them.     The  Ne-     the  Duchefs  of  Bretagne.     At  the  fame  time  he  publifhed  Act.  Pub. 
gotiation    folely  tended    to    a   Treaty,     which    ftill    more     a  Treaty  made  with  Ferdinand  and  Ij'abella  in  March  the  "11.  p.  395 


410. 
He  putlijba 


llrongly  than  the  former,    fecured  him  the  reimburfement  laft    year.     By   this   Treaty,    the   two  Kings    ingaged    to 

of  his   Charges  on    the  Duchefs's   account,     without  any  make  war  upon  the  King  of  France,  unlefs   he  would  re-  bit  Treaty 

mention  of  the  defired   affiftance.     The   whole  amounted  ftore   Roufillon   to  Ferdinand,  and   Guienne  and  Normandy  «"'*  ,k> 

to  fome  verbal  promifes  on  the  King's  part,  that  he  would  to  Henry.     Moreover  they  agreed  upon  a  Marriage  between  ^Z^ 
never  forfake  the  Duchefs.     He  believed  this  affiftance  was 


entirely  needlefs  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  affair,  ftill 
imagining,  King  Charles  was  wholly  inclined  to  a  Peace. 
Me  in  while,  Charles  in  his  turn,  amufed  the  Englijh  Am- 
bafl'adors,  refolving  to  conclude  nothing,  till  he  could 
more   plainly  difcover  Henry's  Intention.     He  had   an  ar- 


Artkur   Prince  of    Wales,     Henry's    Son,     and   Catherine,  p.^ii- 
third  Daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Ij'abella,  as  foon  as  the  4*9- 
Prince  was  fourteen,  and  the  Princefi  twelve  years  of  age. 
His  Treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Romans  had  relation   to 
this.     The   three   Princes    were   to  enter   France   at   the 
fame  time,  each  at  the  head  of  an  Army  as  well  for  their 


my  in  the   bowels  of  Bretagne,    and  feveral  Towns  in  his  own,  as  for  the  Interefts  of  the  Duchefs  of  Bretagne.     But  B>'  r/'ff~ 

poileffion,  and  Ann  was  little  able  to  expel  him   with  her  by  fecret  Articles  figned  two  days  after,  there  were  fo  ma-  C,te' A  ''■'.' 

own  Forces  alone.     For  this  reafon,  he   willingly  waited  ny   reftrictions  concerning   the  time,  manner,  and  condi-  cane  to  no- 

for  a  favorable    opportunity    to   end  the  affair,    otherwife  tions  of  the  War,  that  it  plainly  appears  Henry's  fole  aim  '*"*£• 

than  by   the  King  of  England's  mediation,    of  whom   he  was   to  frighten  the  King  of  France.     By  one  of  the  fe-  £n  p.ll'i 

f.  456.       was  too  jealous.     Henry  thinking  him  otherwife  difpofed,  cret  Articles,  the   time  of  this  invafion  was  fixed   to   the  413. 

made  it  his  chief  bufinefs  to  fecure  the  payment  of  what  15th  of  Aitguji,   1492. 

^i'T'"**  ne    nat*   a^vanced    for  the  affiftance    of   Bretagne.      And  The  4th  of  Oclober,  Henry  concluded  with  John  Ga-  Al'.-.ar.u 

therefore,    under  colour   that  the  City  of  Nantz  was   in  leazzo  Duke  of  Milan  a  Treaty  of  Alliance,    containing  '•u"b,i" 


Naniz 
P    45  - 


danger  of  falling    into  the   hands  of   the  French,  he   de-     only  general  Articles  of  Amity  and   good  undcrftandincv   mji^ 


'/ 


but  it  is 
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o'Albiet 
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manded  to  have   it   in   his  power,  promifing  to  reftore  it  Mean  while,     Henry   failed    not    to    reap   this   advantage,  p-  4-9- 

whenever   required.       But  prefently  after  he  heard,    the  that  thefe  Negotiations,    which  were  openly  tranfacting, 

Lord   d'  Albret  had  prevented  him,    and  that  defpairing  to  embarafled   the  French  King.     Indeed,  all  thefe  Treaties, 

marry  the  Duchefs,  he  had  joined  with  France,  and  taken  the  fecret  Articles  whereof  he  knew  not,  gave  him  unea- 

that  rich  City,  where  he  had  made  a  great  Booty.  finefs.     He  had  reafon  to  fear,  that  a  League  was  forming 

During  thefe  Negotiations,  frefh  troubles  arofe  in  Flan-  againft  him,  which  would  obftrucl  not  only  the  Conqueft 

ders,  very  prejudicial  to  the  affairs  of  the  Duchefs  of  Bre-  of   Bretagne,     but  alfo  that    of  the   Kingdom  of  Naples, 

tagne.     The   Duke  of  Saxony,  who  commanded   in  Flan-  which  he  had  been  fome  time  meditating.     It  was  this  that 

ders  for  Maximilian,    having  publifhed   an   Edict  concern-  hindered   his  renewing  the   War  in  Bretagne,  though  the 

ing  the  Coin,  the  Inhabitants  of  Bruges  refufed   to  com-  Duchefs's  circumftances  were   fuch,  that  it   feemed  eafy  to 

Charles  aids  ply  with  it,  and  drew  the  Gantois  into  their  revolt.     The  difpoffefs  her  entirely.     Befides  Henry's  conduct  appeared  fo 

Mm.  King  of  France,  who   defired  nothing  more    than  to    fee  extraordinary,    that  he  knew  not  what  to  think.  ■  That 

war  kindled  in  Flanders,  fent  aid  (z)  to  the  rebels,   under  Monarch  made  great  noife  about  the  League  he  was  form- 

the   Conduct  of  Marfhal   Dcfaucrdes  Governor  of  Picar-  ing  for  the  defence  of  Bretagne,  and  yet  fent  no  aid.     In 

dy  (.})•     On   the  other  fide,  Maximilian,  or   the  Duke  of  this  uncertainty,  Charles  refolved  to  fend  an  Ambaffy  into  Embaffytt 

Saxony  in  his   name,  fent  AmbalTadors  to  Henry,  to  make  England,    under   pretence    of  taking   oft  Henry   from   the  /"'"'Henry, 

a  League  with  him  againft  France.  Duchefs's  party,  but   in   reality   to  know   by   his   anfwer  bTm"" 

With  the  aid   arrived  from  Picardy,    the  rebels   made  what  he  was  to  hope  or  fear  from  him.     He  chofe  for  Hall- 
great  progrefs,    and    after    taking  /pre  and  Slttce,  befieged  this  purpofe  Francis  de  Luxemburg  Vifcount  of  Martigues,  Stow:    . 
Dixmude.     Henry,    angry    with   Charles   for  delaying    his  Waleran  de  Sams,  and  Robert  Gaguin,  General  of  the  Or-  Afl!"pub'. 
anlwer   fo  long,  and   moreover  being  concerned  to  fupport  der  of  the  Trinity.     Thefe  Ambaftadors   being  arrived  at  XI l.  p.4S<- 
the  Archduke,  refolved    to  fend   him  aid.      To   that  pur-  London,  had   their   audience   of  the   King,  where  nothing 
pofe,  he  fuddenly   difpatched   [the  Lord  Morlcy  (4)  with]  particular  paffed.     Some  days  after,  the  King  having nomi- 
a   thoufand     Men  to    Calais,    with    orders    to  the   Lord  nated    to  treat  with  them  Richard  Fox  Bifhop  of  Exetery 


Charlet'f 


They  make 
great  pre- 
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D'aubeney,  Governor  of  that  place,  to  relieve  Dixmude, 
if  poffible.  D'aubeney  joining  a  thoufand  Men  of  his  Gar- 
rifon  (5),  to  thofe  come  from  England,  marched  directly 
to  Dixmude,  which  was   not  well    inverted.      He    entered 


Thomas  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  fome  others  (7),  in  their 
firft  conference,  the  General  of  the  Order  of  the  Trini- 
ty being  the  Speaker,  made  the  moft  fubmiffive  and  cring- 
ing Speech  that  ever  came  out  of  the  mouth   of  a  French 


the  Town    by  night  without  oppofition,  and  at   break   of  Ambatiador  to  a  foreign  Prince,  if  after  all  the  matter  is 

day  iallying  out  of  the   oppolite   gate,  fell  upon  the  Camp  to  be  referred  to  Henry  VII's  Hiftorian.     As  I   have  feve- 

of  the  French  and  Flemings,  and   entirely  routed  them  (6).  ral  reafons  to  fufpect  this  Speech  to  be   rather  the  Hifto- 

This  affair  bred  a  great  coldnefs  between  Charles  and  Hen-  rian's  than  the  AmbafTador's,  I  frail  only   relate  the  prin- 

ry.     But    Charles    durft   not  complain,    fince    he  had  no  cipal  points,  without   keeping  to  the  very  words,  or  men- 
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more  right  to  affift  rebellious  Subjects,  than   had  Henry  to 
aflift  the  Sovereign. 

Mean   time,    the  Ambaftadors  of   Bretagne  waited   at 


tioning  certain  Articles  which  feem  to  me  altogether  im- 
probable (8). 

The  Ambaffador  began  with  faying,    "  Their  mafter  the  Am- 

baffador" 


(t)  Richard  Fox  Bilhop  of  Exeter,  Ibomas  Earl  of  Ormmi  and  Lord  Rocbford,  and  the   Prior  of  Cbnjl'  s-Cburcb  in  Canterbury.     Rymer,  p.   449. 
{l)  Eight  thoufand  Men.     Hollingjh.  p.   1435. 

(3)  He  was  fo  inveterate    againft   the  Englijh ,  that  he    ufed  to  fay,  He  mould  gladly  tie  in  Hell  /even  years,  Jo  be  might  luin  Calais  from    tbe  Eng- 
lifll.      Eaton,   p.    598.      Holhngjh.   p.    1436. 

(4)  And    Robert  Lord   Wiltougbby  of  Brooke.     See    Rymcr's  Ftrd.  Tom.  12.  p.  455. 

{5)  Among    whom   were   Sit  James  lyrrel  Captain   ot  Guijties,  Sir  G ubtr t  Talbot ,  and  Sir  Hutrfrey  Talbot  Marfhal  of  Calais,  Src.     Hollingjh.  p.  1435. 

(6)  With   the   Slaughter,  as  is  faid,  of  eight    thoufand  of  the  Enemy,  and  the   lei's  only  of  a  hundred  of  live   Er.gli/b,   among  v.hnm  was  tie  Lord 
M-oriey.     Bacon.    Hollingjh.  ibid. 

(7)  The   Prior   of   Cbnjl's-Cburcb  in   Canterbury,    Jcbn  Guntborp    Dean  of  K'i,   Sir  J*br.   Don,    Sir  John    Turberi/yle   Treafurei  of    Calais,    and 
William  Rtffe    Victualler    of  the    fame.     Rymer's    Feed.  Tom.    12.   p.  431. 

(8)  For  inftance,  the  Lord  Verulam   makes  ihe  Ambaflidur  defiie  lltnry  that   hs  aaay  annul  the   Marrrage  of  M-i  imilian,  «.r  which  neither  Charles 
nor  Henry  had  yet  any    knowledge. 

"  had 
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j  490.      "  had  Cent  them  to  pray  a  Peace  with  the  King   of  Eng- 

"  land,  and   his  refpedt   for  that  great  Prince  induced  him 

"  to  pafs   by  all   formalities,    and  make  advances  unufual 

"  in  fuch  Sovereigns  as  he.     He  would  not  however  con- 

"  ce.il  from  him   another   motive   which  made  him  defi- 

"  rous  of  Peace.     Having   refolved  to  carry  his  Arms  in- 

"  to  remote  Countries,  it  could   not  but   be  for  his  advan- 

"  ta^e.  that  all  the  World  ihould  know  hs  was  in  friend- 

"  fhip  with  all  his  Neighbours,  and  particularly  with  the 

"  Kinf  of  England.     Then  the  AmbalTador  himfelf  took 

"  care    to  excufe  Henry's  fending   aid    into   Bretagne  and 

"  Flanders,  though   it  was  againft  France,  and  owned   it 

"  to  be  no  juft  caufe  of  rupture  between  the  two  Crowns. 

"  As  for  Flanders,  he  juftified  the  King  his  mafter's  fend- 

"  ing  Troops  thither,  becaufe  it  was  his  duty  to  protect 

"  the   Flemings  his  VafTals  ( 1 ),    againft  the   King   of  the 

"  Romans  their   Oppreflor.     After  that,  the   AmbalTador 

"  added,    King   Charles   intended  to  make  war  upon  the 

"  Kingdom   of  Naples,   unjuftly  detained   from   him   by  a 

"  Baftard  of  the  Houfe  of  Arragon.     That  Kingdom  be- 

"  longing   to  him   by   undoubted   right,  he  was  bound   in 

"  honour   to   try  to  recover  it.     But  his  thoughts  did  not 

"  reft  there,  his   purpofe  being  to  make  the  Conqueft  of 

"  Naples   ferve  as  a  Bridge  to   tranfport   his  Forces   into 

"  the  Eaft,  and   overthrow  the  Empire   of  the  Turks,  to 

"  which  he  was  invited,  as   by  a  Voice  from  Heaven,  by 

"  a  Rent  in  the  Ottoman  Family.     This  therefore   being 

"  his   refolution   for  a  holy  War,  he  was  content    for  the 

"  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  to  beg 

"  Peace  at  the  hands  of  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  that  he 

"  might  not  be  diverted   by  any  obftacle  from  them. 

The  Ambaflador  concluded  with  faying,  "  He  had  only 

"  another  Affiir   to  mention,  not  as  a  fubjecl:  of  Treaty, 

"  but  as  a  mark  of  his  Mafter's  great  defire  to  preferve  a 

"  good  underftanding  with  the  King  of  England,  namely, 

"  Being  Sovereign  Lord  of  Brctagne,  and  as   fuch  Guar- 

"  dian  of  the  Duchefs,  he  requefted  that  with  the  King  of 

"  England's  confent,  he  might  difpofe  of  her  marriage  as 

"  he  mould  think  fit. " 

Tt>e  Chan-        Some  days  after,  the  AmbafTadors  of  France  being  fent 

celhr,  An-    cQr  to  (fog  Council,  the  Chancellor  returned  them  the  fol- 

Bnr'i         lowing   Anfwer  from  the  King :    "  That  the  King  his 

Name.  "  Mafter  had   not   forgot    his   former  love  and  friendfhip 

Bacon.  u  w\th  the  King  of  France.     That  if  the  friendfhip  was 

"  ftill  the  fame,  there  was  no  occafion  to  talk  of  it:  But 

"  if  not,  it  was  not  words  but  deeds  that  muft  renew  it : 

"  That  as   for  the  Affair  of  Brctagne,  he  could  not  help 

"  thinking    it   ftrange  that  the    King   of    France  fhould 

"  make  him  his  inftrument  to  ruin  one  of  his  beft  Allies, 

"  and   moreover    pretend,  he   was    very   much  obliged  to 

"  him    for  it  :  As  for  the   Duchefs's  marriage,  he  meant 

"  not    to   meddle   with    it,     provided  the  King  of  France 

"  would  proceed  by   Law    and  not   by  the  Sword  :  That 

"  however,    what  had   palled    in  Brctagne  as  well  as  in 

"  Flanders  did  not  make  fo  deep  an  impreffion,  as  to  re- 

"  fufe  to  treat  of  Peace,  if  all  their  other  Affairs  might 

"  be  debated  at  the   fame   time.     That  as  for  the  War 

"  upon    Naples,    the    King    had    but   one    thing    to   fay, 

"  which  was,    as    the  King  of    France  thought  himfelf 

Hi  demands  "  bound  in   honour  to  try   to  recover  that  Kingdom,  fo 

oil  France.    "  for  tne  fame   reafon   the  King  thought   himfelf  obliged 

"  to  exert  his   utmoft  for   the  recovery  of  Guienne,  Nor- 

"  mandy,    and   the   Kingdom  of  France   itfelf,  which   of 

"  right  belonged  to  him.  " 

Motive  of  Henry  had  eafily  difcovered  the  defign  of  this  EmbafTy, 
Ucmar.i.  anj  t\ax,  ky  a  genera]  propofal  to  live  in  peace  with  him, 
Charles  had  no  other  view  than  to  found  his  intentions 
with  refpe£t  to  Brctagne.  Wherefore,  according  to  the 
maxim  he  had  eftabliihed,  which  was  to  frighten  him, 
lie  threatened  a  War,  not  only  for  the  intereft  of  the 
Duchefs  of  Bretagne,  but  alfo  for  his  own.  Mean  while, 
it  is  likelv  he  fpoiled  his  affairs  by  carrying  the  artifice  too 
far,  and  that  Charles  was  fenfible,  this  anfwer  was  only 
Charles  ^are  wor<k,  which  would  not  be  followed  by  deeds.  It 
Jij.wtn  11.  was  not  at  all  probable,  that  in  the  then  fituation  of 
France,  Henry  who  tottered  as  it  were  in  the  Throne 
of  a  Kingdom  full  of  Male-contents,  would  renew  a 
quarrel  of  that  importance,  of  which  he  could  not  natu- 
rally expe<3  to  fee  a  happy  IH'ue.  His  reputation  for 
being  one  of  the  moft  prudent  Princes  of  his  time,  made 
it  incredible  that  he  would  imbark  in  fuch  an  undertak- 
ing. So  Charles  taking  for  granted,  that  he  intended  on- 
ly to  frighten    him,  ftill  puriued   his   courfe,  with    refpect 


to  Brctagne,  -  and  fucceeded   in    the  end,  as  will   be    feen       1490. 
under  the  next  year.     On  the  other  hand,     his  Ainbaffa-  !&■<*»**/- 
dors,  furprized  at  the  Chancellor's   Speech,  anfwered  with-fo^^  "' 
warmth,  that    the  King    their   Sovereign  feared    not  fuch 
threats,  and  was  able  to   maintain   his  juft    rights    againft 
any  perfon    whatever   (2).     The   Chancellor    calmly  re- 
plied,    the  King  expedled   no   other  anfwer   from   them  ; 
but   would   forthwith    fend  AmbafTadors    to  the  King    0/ 
France,    to   acquaint  him  more  fully  with   his  intentions. 
Then   he  asked  them   whether  the  King  of  France  would 
agree  to  have  the  difpofal  of  the  marriage   of  the  Duchefs 
of  Brctagne,  with  an  exception  that  he  mould  not  mar- 
ry   her   himfelf  (3).     The    AmbafTadors    anfwered,     the  ^aefiimft 
King  their  mafter   was  fo    far  from  any  thoughts  of  mar-  t°'i"A<»- 
rying  the  Duchefs  of  Brctagne,  that  he   had    given    them    JM" 
no   inftrudlions  upon   that   head. 

During  all  thefe  Negotiations,  Ann  was  extremely  Ann  *<*ifia 
troubled  to  fee  no  aid  come  either  from  Maximilian  or  M™™1*" 
the  King  of  England.  She  had  hitherto  kept  her  mar- 
riage fecret  ;  but  perceiving  it  could  not  be  concealed  any 
longer,  and  that  it  was  not  honorable  to  hide  it  from 
him  whom  fhe  deemed  her  principal  Protector,  fent  a 
folemn  EmbafTy  into  England,  confifting  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Earl  of  Dun-As,  and  the  Chancellor. 
Their  bulinefs  was  to  defire  aid,  and  probably,  notify 
her  marriage  to  the  King.  For,  till  after  this  EmbafTy 
which  arrived  in  England  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
we  do  not  find  in  the  Publick  Ails,  Maximilian's  name 
joined  with  her's. 

In      February     1 49  r     Henry      font     AmbafTadors    into      r40j. 
France  (4)   according   to  his  promife.     Their  Commiffion  Henry't  ' 
was,  to  treat  of  all  his  differences  with  King  Charles,  and  Emi"Iy  " 
in  particular  of  a  certain  fum  due  to  him  from  that  Prince,  5ut J£bi 
as    alfo  of  the  affair  between  Charles   and   the  Duchefs  of  XII.  p.  43?. 
Brctagne.     Thefe  inftrutftions   alone  are  a  clear  evidence,  Bacon> 
that   Henry  defigned    not   vigoroufly    to  pufh   his   preten- 
fions    to  the   Realm   of    France,    or  at  leaft,    to  Guienne 
and  Normandy.     For,    is  it  probable  that  he  would  have 
comprized  under  the  general  word   Differences    his  claim 
to  all    France,     or    to  two  of    the  richeft   Provinces,  and 
have   fpecified  a  debt    of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
fand  Crowns,  if  the   firft  had   been   the  principal  :     It  is 
therefore  manifeft,  he   ftill  perfifted    in   his   defire   to  end 
the  affair    of   Brctagne   without   War,  and  to  fecure  the 
Turns  he  had  advanced. 

A  few  days  after,  he  appointed  Conuniffioners  to  treat  A    . 
with  the  AmbafTadors  that  came  laft  from  Brctagne.  Then  nage  u  /ra- 
it v/as   probably,  that  the  Duchefs's  marriage    with  Max- t",r"d '" 
imilian  was  imparted  to  him  (5).     Perhaps   he  was  told  of  '"'  6     g# 
it   before,  though   he  pretended   ignorance,  becaufe  it   had 
not  been   notified  to  him   in  form. 

Mean  while,  Charles  having  at  laft  heard  of  this   mar-  Charles  ie- 
riage,    which  had    been    made  a  great   fecret,  refolved   to  fix" rb' 
ufe  no   more   ceremony,    but  vigoroufly  haften   the   con-  ^"lLJ"" 
queft   of    Brctagne.     In   all    appearance,    he  plainly    faw  Argemre. 
through  all  Henry's  difguifes,  and  perhaps  believed  the  ac- 
quifition  of  Bretagne  well  worth  the  hazarding  a   rupture 
with   England.     As   for  Maximilian,  he    did    not    much 
fear   him,  and  had  an    infallible  expedient   to   pacify    the 
King  of  Arragon,   by   reftoring   Roujillon,  much    Jets  im- 
portant to  the  Crown  of  France  than  Bretagne.    So,  with- 
out further  confideration,  he   ordered   Rennes,  Capital   of 
the  Duchy,  to  be  inverted,  where  the  Princefs  then  was. 
During  the  Siege,  which    lafted  fome   months,   Ann    fent 
into  England,    John   Bcuteiller   Lord   of   Maupertuis,  and    , 
Peter  Cojalu,    to  defire   Henry's   afliftance.      Shortly   after  EmbafTy 
fhe  fent  alfo  the  Countefs  de  la  Val,  and    the  Marfhal  del"™  Am» 
Rieux,  and  fome  others,  to  inform  him  of  her  condition,  MjH™''y 
and  demonftrate   to  him,  that  Bretagne  was  going  to  fall  p.  +«?" 
into  the  hands  of  France.     This   EmbafTy   furnifhed  the  <*"**«•. 
King  with  a  pretence  to  borrow  money  of  his  Subjects,  t"?,'' 
to    enable  him    to    make   war    upon    France.     And    yet,  p  446* 
though   he  feemed  extremely  in   hafte,  he  gave  no  orders  JulV  "• 
for  levying  Troops,  but   was  very  intent  upon  collecting 
the  Loans. 

Not   long  after,  the  League  between  Henry  and  Ferdi-  Leame-witb 
nand  was  renewed.     They  agreed    once    more,    that  in  Ferdinand 
May,  or    at   fartheft   in    June  the  next   year  (6),    each  ""j'Mari- 
fhould  enter   France  at  the  head  of  an   army.     Maximili-  g„Jj. 
an  promifed   likewife    to  do  the  fame,  and  fent  an  aid  of  p-  +62. 
two  thoufand  Men   to   his  Duchefs.     But   all  this  tended  J]3!!:    «, 
only  to  make  a  great  noife,  in  order  to  deter  the  King  of 
France  from   his  defign  to  conquer  Bretagne.     It  was  not  m,./.,.,  , 
the  intention  either  of  Henry,  or  Ferdinand,  or  Alaximi-  ttifi  tbn* 
Han,    to   make    war    upon   France.     Ferdinand  was  then  •4li'"- 


(1)  In   the  Lord  Beicsn  it  is, the  Subjects  cf  Burgundy 

(2)  According  to  the   Lord  Verulam,    their  anfwer  was,  That  they  doubted  not,  but   the    King   their   Sovereign's  Sword  woyld  be  able  to  maintain 
hi-.  Scepter,  p.  601. 

(3)  If  Henry  had  known,  Ann  had   efpoufed  Maximilian,  he  would  not  have  offered  to  leave  to~Cbarlet  the  difpofal  of  that  Princefs  i;  Marriage.    Raton. 

(4)  Ri  bata  Itx,  Ibtmas    Earl   of  Ormond,    and  the  Prior  of  Cbrift'l-Cburcb  in  Canterbury.     Rymer't   Fad    Turn.   la. 
I   Kine  lleiuy  takes  norice  of  it,  in  a  Commilliun  dated  j\:arcb    Q.  this  year.     Hid.  p.  43S. 

ibout  the   15th  of  May,  or  of  June.     Rjmer'i  Fad.  Tom.  12.  p.  403. 
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1491.     entirely  employed  in  the  War  of  Granada,  and  if  he  leagued 
with  Henry,  it  was  only  to  oblige  King  Charles  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  League,  to  reftore  him  Roujfillon,  being  very  ready 
to  defift  the  moment  he  fhould  be  poflefled  of  that  Province. 
Maximilian's  aim,  who  had  neither  Men  nor  Money,  was 
to  ingage  the  Kings  of  England  and  Spain  in  a  War  with 
France,  and  reap  all  the  fruit,  by  the  poifeffion  of  the  Duchefs 
and  Duchy  of  Bretagne.     So,  Henry  not  being  able  to  de- 
pend  in    any  meafure  upon   fuch  Allies,    and  feeing  Bre- 
tagne almoft  loft,  was  unwilling  to  ingage  alone  in  its  de- 
fence.    His   fole  aim  was   to  fecure  by  the  dread  of  this 
League,  the  payment  of  what  was  owed  him  by  France  and 
Bretagne.     Mean  while,    Henry  and  Ferdinand,    in  order 
to  attain  their  ends,  were  to  feign  a  real  intention  to  make 
war  upon  France. 
clmlnViu      Whilft  thefe  two  Monarchs  were  taking  meafures  to 
i"""'1'  ^"n  accomplifh  their  defigns,    and  the  Ambafladors  of  Bre- 
Arguitr^    f eigne  were  waiting  in  vain  at  London,  Charles  caufed  the 
P.  Daniel.    Siege  of  Rennes  to  be  continued.     But  finding  the  Siege 
was  in  an  ill  way,  and  the  feafon  now  far  advanced,  he 
fought  and  found  a  readier  and  more  effectual  means  than 
Itegaini  Ber  the  Sword  to  fecure  the  pofTeffion  of  Bretagne.     He  gained, 
CWt.'.        [,y  his  liberalities,    all   the  young  Duchefs's  Counfellors, 
who  fhould  perfuade  her  to  break  off  her  marriage  with 
Maximilian,  and  take  himfelf  for  her  Husband.     Perhaps 
he  had  formed  that  project  before.     But  however,  he  fir  11 
difcovered  it  during  the  Siege  of  Rennes.     When  he  was 
fecure  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  of  Bretagne,    he 
caufed  the  Duchefs,  then  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  be 
Shcrtfuftsict'o  importuned,  that  fhe  had  not  a  moment's  repofe.     She 
""'ty-        at  firft  couragioufly  withftood  all  their  follicitations,    af- 
firming,   fhe   could  not  refolve  to  be  falfe  to  a  Prince 
whom   file    had    voluntarily  efpoufed.     But  it  was  repre- 
fented    to  her,  That  Maximilian  had   forfaken  her  firft : 
That  inftead   of  coming   in  perfon   to  defend  her,  or  at 
leaft,  of  fending  her  aids  proportionable  to  her  wants,  he 
had  remained  quietly  in   Germany,    as    if  what  palled  in 
Bretagne  no  way  concerned  him:    That   in   the   prefent 
pofture  of  affairs,  it  was  impoffible  to  hinder  Bretagne  from 
becoming   a  Province   of  France,    and  then  Maximilian 
would  regard  her  ftill  lefs,  when  he  faw  her  difpoffeffed  of 
her  Dominions :  Nay,  perhaps  fhe  would  have    the  con- 
fufion  to  fee  that  he  himfelf  would  cancel  his  marriage, 
and  fo  lofe  at  once  both  her  Duchy   and  Spoufe,  and  re- 
duce her  Subjects    to   flavery :    That   in    marrying   the 
King  of  France,    fhe   might  fecure  by    a  Treaty,  the 
Sovereignty  and  Liberties  of  Bretagne ;  whereas,  by  an  ob- 
ftinate  and  fruitlefs  defence,   fhe  would  ruin  her  fubjects, 
without   reaping  any  advantage  herfelf.     In  fine,  That 
the  King  of  France  was  more  proper  for  one  of  her  age : 
That  the  glorious  title  of  Queen  of  the  Romans,  and  Em- 
prefs,    ought  not  to  tempt  her,    fince  that  of  Queen  of 
France,  with  a  real  Kingdom,  was  not  of  lefs  value.     Mean 
while,  as  the  Duchefs  refifted,  Charles  thought  of  another 
Charles  em-  expedient  to  conquer  her  refolution.     He  went  himfelf  and 
i;?V!/"       t00'c  the  Duke  of  Orleans  out  of  the  Tower  of  Bourges, 
Orleans ;      where  he  was  confined  after  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin,  and 
told  him,  that  knowing  how  great  confidence  the  young 
Duchefs  of  Bretagne  placed  in  him,  he  required  him,  in 
return  for  his  freedom,  to  try  to  perfuade  her  to  comply 
■*»JfT'*,'''*with  his  deiires.     The  Duke  of  Orleans,    who  was  tired 
Bucbefi,' and0*  ^'s  'mPr>f°nment,    willingly  accepted  of  the  Office, 
thtmarritvt  and  repairing  to  Rennes,  fucceeded  at  laft  in  determining 
a' "nilf'  the  ^ucnefs  t0  the  marriage,  which  was  accordingly  con- 
ItamU      duded  December  the  1 6th,  1491. 

Whilft  this   affair  was  in  hand,    Charles  amufed   the 
Englijh  Ambafladors,     being  unwilling    to  conclude   any 
thing,  or  even  treat  with  them  till  he  faw  the  fuccefs  of 
WKAmbiffix.  his   Negotiation  with  Ann.      At   laft,    the  Ambaffadors 
England       hearing  the   marriage   was   upon  the  point  of  conclufion, 
■m.thdniii:.    withdrew  about    the  end   of  November,     without  taking 
leave.     Thus  Henry  faw,  not  without  confulion,  that  he 
had  loft  the  fruit  of  his  avaritious  Policy,  not  only  as  he 
had  not  faved  Bretagne,  but  chiefly  as  the  reimburfement 
of  the  funis  he  had  advanced,    was  become  more  precari- 
ous than  ever.     Neverthelefs,  he  had  ftill  one  refuge  left, 
which   he  knew   how  to    improve,    and  which   brought 
bim  off,    if  not  with  honour,  at  leaft  with  a  pecuniary 
advantage,    the  thing  he  had  all  along  aimed  at.     Hap- 
pily for  him,    Charles  was  poffeffed  with  his  defign  to 
conquer  the    Kingdom    of  Naples.     As  a    rupture    with 
England  would  have  laid  invincible  Obftacles  in  his  way, 
he  thought  it  fhould  by  all  means  be  avoided.     Henry  on 
his  part,    well   knowing   that,    in  the  prefent  juncture, 
Charles  would  not  fcruple  to  purchafe  a  Peace,  feigned  an 
extreme  refentment  of  the  affront   he  had  received,  and  a 
U^7/C''  relolut'on  to  be  revenged  at  any  rate.     The  moment  his 
fw".  Ambaffadors  made  their  report,  he  ifTued  out  orders  to  levy 
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Forces,  and  prepare  Tranfports,  intimating,  he  was  going  1491. 
to  undertake  the  moft  dreadful  War  that  had  ever  been  be- 
tween England  and  France  (1).  He  feem-.d  to  prepare  to 
tread  in  the  fteps  of  Edward  III  and  Henry  V,  and  not 
think  of  refting  till  he  had  forced  the  Crown  of  France  from 
the  Houfe  of  Vakis.  We  fhall  fee  prefently  to  what  all 
this  ardour  tended. 

Maximilian  was  inraged  when  he  heard  Charles  had  The  A%  »/ 
thus  injurioufly  robbed  him  of  his  Wife.     He  threatened,'4'  R"ma"» 
like  Henry,    to  carry  Fire  and  Sword  into  the  heart  o(%T"' 
France,    in  revenge   of  fo   deadly    an  affront.     On  theHaiL 
other  hand,    the  Archduke  Philip  demanded  his  Sifter^TV,. 
Margaret  who  was  at  Paris,  and  affianced  to  King  Charles.  Mo'l"'sU,' 
But  the  Court  of  France  did  not  yet  think  fit    to  fend 
back  that  Princefs.     They  feared  neither  Father  nor  Son. 
'1  heir  whole  attention  was  employed  in  laying  the  florm 
with  which  they  were  threatned  from  England  and  Spain, 
and   which  appeared   much   more   violent  than  it  really 
was.     But  before   I  relate    the  effects   of  this  quariel,    it 
will  be  neceffary  briefly  to  mention  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land. 

Since  James  IVs  acceflion  to  the  Crown  of  Scot/and,  4bin  0/ 
he  had  found  it  very  difficult  to   maintain    himfelf   in  the  Scut|nn'1- 
Throne.     The   troubles  which  immediately   broke  out, Bu       ^ 
ftill    continued    by  the   Policy   of  the  King  of  England, 
who  took  care  to  foment  them.     He  gave  from  time  to 
time  the  Scotch  Male-contents  fome  little  aids,  which  en- 
abled them  to    fupport  themfelves,  but  not  to  make  any 
great   progrefs   againft   their   King.     It  is  a  Policy  very 
ufual  with  Princes,  to  cherifh  the  troubles  of  their  Neigh- 
bours,   in  a  belief  that  it  is  a  moft  effectual  way  to  pre- 
ferve  Peace  at  home,    though  there  are  foine   who  would 
fcruple   to  ufe   fuch  means.     But  Henry  was  not  of  this 
number.     He  even    feems  to    have   been  lefs    fcrupulous  Tin c   ■  I,  - 
than  many  others,  fince  we  find  in  the   Cclleclhn  of  the mc?. 
Publkk  Ails,  that   the  Lord  Bothwcl  and  Sir  Thomas  Ted^bTa^ ,? 
both  Scots,  had  engaged  to  deliver  into   his   hands  the  Per-  Hmry- 
fons  of  the  King  of  Scotland,    and  the  Duke  of  Rcfs  his  £f/  Pub- 
Brother,    which  could  not  be  done  without  notorious  trea-       '  P'  44°" 
chery.     It  even  appears  by  the  Record,    that  he  had  lent 
the  Larl  of  Boghan  and  Sir  Thomas  Ted,  266  /.    13/.  4  d. 
Sterling,    to  enable  them  to  execute  this  defign,    and  that 
Ttd  left  his  Son  in  hoftage  forfecurity.     This  Act  is  dated 
April  the  17th,   1 49 1. 

This  project  mil'carry  ing,     Henry  who  was  preparing  for^<«  h- 
the  war  with  France,    would  firft  be  fecured  from  the  di- '"*"-'"  E.nS" 
verfions,  the  Scots  might  make   in  England  during  his  ab- scotUd  ,V» 
fence.     James  for  his  part,    defired  nothing  more  than  to '•>"'"• 
deprive  thofe  of  his  Subjects  that  were  in  arms  againft  him, 
of  the  protection  ever  afforded  them  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land.    So,    the  two  Kings  fending  their  Ambaffadors  to  lb.  P.  465. 
Caldjlream  upon  Tweed,  a  Treaty  of  Truce  was  conclud- 
ed, rrom  the  21  ft  of  December,  to  that  day  five  years  1496. 
By  this  Treaty,  the  City  of  Berwick,  with  its  Territory, 
was  to  ftand  neuter,  and  the  Lordfhip  of  Loin  in  Scotland, 
with  the  little  Ifland  of  Lundey  belonging  to  England,  were 
excepted  out  of  the  Truce.      Henry  ratified  the  Treaty  P-  47°. 
January  the    9th,    1492.     But   probably,    the    King  of 
Scotland,  whether  bribed  by  France,    or  from  fome  other 
motive,  refufed  to  confirm  it.     He  agreed  however,  to  a  Amba 
much  fhorter  Truce,  from  the  20th  of  February  1492,  to7""'- 
the  20th  of  November  following.  P'473* 

France  fcemed   to  be  threatened  from  all  fides  with  a    1492. 
furious  war.     Maximilian  preffed   it  to  the  utmoft  of  hisFrance" 
power,  reckoning  that  his  Son  Philip,  then  twenty  years  'l'^dm 
old,  would  make  a  powerful  diverfion  in  Flanders,  whilft"" 
the  Allies  acted  in  other  places.     Henry  was  openly  pre- 
paring for  war  with  great    noife  and  boaftings.     In  fine, 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,    who  had  lately  put  a  glorious  pe- 
riod to  the  war  with  the  Moors,    by  the   taking  of  Gra- 
nada, publickly  threatned  to  invade  France :  Charles  there- 
fore would  have  been  in  great  danger,    had  this  powerful 
League  been  in  reality,    what  it  was  in  appearance.     Af- 
ter taking  pofTeffion  of  Bretagne,    he  thought  of  executing 
his  grand  project,  concerning  the  Conqueft  of  Naples.     But 
he  muft  firft  difpel  the  ftorm  that  was  gathering  in  Spain, 
England,  and  Flanders.     Whilft  he  was  wholly  employed 
in  this  affair,  Henry  was  no  lefs  intent  upon  his  own  con- 
cerns. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1492,  he  affembled  a  Par-  Henry  «. 
liament,    and  communicated  to  both  Houfes  his  defign  toS^g'  '** 
carry  war  into  France,    not  with  intent  to  ask  their  ad-  J;. b"bii"l- 
vice,  as  in  the    cafe  of  Bretagne,    but  to  acquaint  them/£"  "  ■""" 
with  his  refolution  to  exert  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reco-  "g^  Fnmca 
ver  the  Kingdom  of  France,    which  he  called   the  Inhe-  Bacon, 
ritance  of  his  Anceftors.     To  inflame  them  the  more,  he  Holloa, 
fet  before  them  the  glorious  Battles  of  Crecy,    Poicliers,~tov'' 
and  Azincourt,    where   the  Englijh  alone,    with  a  fmall 


4.64.'  471  „  C''  .''r  .rctainea  feveraI  Perlons  by  Indenture,  to  fa-ve  him  in  this  War,   who  had  the  following  allowance.     For  every  Man  at  Arms,    garniihed  with  his 

4.-5.'        '  Cu"rcil  ['•  «■  Servant]  and  Page,  Eighteen-pence  a  day  :  For  cveiy  hill'  Lance,  Nine-fence  a  day  :  And  for  t?ery  Archer,  either  an  foot  or  hurfe-back,  Six- 

H.,11.  Pence  a  day*     See  R>'Kf's  Fad.  Tom.  XII.  p.  477 4.S0. 
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149;.  number  of  Troops,  vanquifhed  the  ftrongeft  armies  of 
France.  He  would  thereby  hifmuate,  that  he  was  no  lefs 
a  Warrior  than  Edward  III,  the  Prince  of  Wales  his  Son, 
and  Henry  V.  In  demanding  an  aid  of  Money  propor- 
tionable to  the  greatnefs  of  the  cnterprize,  he  exhorted 
the  Commons  to  fpare  the  purfes  of  the  poor,  and  lay  the 
Tax  upon  the  rich,  not  at  all  queftioning,  whether  what 
he  required  would  be  granted.  Certainly  great  fault 
miffht  have  been  found  with  his  management  of  the  for- 
mer Subfidy.  It  was  granted  for  the  defence  of  Bre- 
tagne,  and  yet  the  Duchy  was  loft  without  his  ufing  the 
Tie  Kinft  ]cad  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  But  the  Conqueft  of  the 
private  ."n.  j^jjjgjQjjj  0f  France  was  a  very  proper  decoy  to  draw  in 
the  Parliament.  The  truth  is,  the  King  had  no  defire  to 
imbark  in  fo  hazardous  an  undertaking.  He  knew  that 
France  being  now  at  unity  with  itfclf,  the  Conqueft  of  it 
Bacon.  would  be  too  difficult  a  tabk.  Of  his  two  Allies,  the  one 
had  Will  but  not  Power,  and  the  other  had  Power  but 
not  Will  j  Ferdinand's  aim  being,  by  {hew  of  war  to  at- 
tain a  Peace,  which  might  procure  him  the  reftitution  of 
ReuJJillon.  Befides,  as  he  had  but  newly  ended  his  war 
with  the  Moon,  he  was  not  in  condition  to  begin  another 
with  France.  However,  Henry  exprefied  to  his  Parlia- 
ment and  Council,  an  ardent  defire  to  render  his  name 
famous,  by  the  Conqueft  of  France,  or  at  leaft  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienne.  Herein  he  had  a  view  to  his  profit 
two  ways,  upon  his  Subjects  for  a  Subfidy  for  the  War,  and 
upon  his  Enemies  for  a  Peace,  which  would  fecure  him 
the  payment  of  what  was  due  to  him.  He  eafily  fore- 
faw,  that  the  defection  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
of  Ferdinand,  would  afford  him  a  plaufiblc  excufe  to  defift 
from  a  war  he  was  undertaking  with  fo  much  noife. 
Ibid.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,    and    the  Bifhop  of  Exe- 

ter, were  the  only   perfons  that  knew  his  real  Intentions. 
Shortly  after,  the  laft  was  removed  to  the  Seeof  Bath  and 
Wills. 
•Hi  Pailia-       The  Parliament  took   fire,  as  the  King  expected,    and 
""'"/"'""''granted  him  a  very  confiderable  Sum,  which,  purfuant  to 
Halt '.'"'  ''  bis  defire,  was  to  be  levied  upon  the  rich,  by  the  name  of 
Bjc.n.         Benevolence  ( i ).     This  fort   of  Tax  was   introduced  by 
Echvard  IV,    and  raifed  without  confent  of  Parliament. 
Richard  III,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people,    abo- 
lifhed  it,    but   this  Parliament  revived  it(z),    and  gave  it 
the  Seal  of  their  Authority  (3). 
Embrffyfrim      Shortly  after,  Henry  received  Ambaffadors  from  King 
France.        Charles,  with  propofals  that  were  not  made  publick.  There 
Aft  Pub.     was  reai'on  to  believe,  nothing  was  concluded  in  their  Con- 
XII.  p.  470.  ferences  with   the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,    and  Bifhop 
Fox,  fince  the  warlike  preparations  were  (till  feen   to  con- 
tinue.    However,  very  likely,  thefe  Ambaffadors  laid  the 
firft  foundations  of  the  Peace,  which  was  made  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 
Birth  of  In   'June  (4)  the   Queen    was  delivered    of  a  Prince, 

who  fucceeded  the  King  his  Father  by  the  name  of  Henry 
VIII. 

Succours  fent  The  preparations  which  were  making  in  England  were 
t-  the  Arch-  very  feafonable  for  the  Archduke  Philip.  Since  the  laft 
Halj  year  the  Gantois  had  revolted  once  more,  and  let  at  their 

Baom.         head  Philip  de  Clcves,  a  gieat  ftickler  for  France.     Some 
Holling/h.     truubles  in  Holland  preventing  the  Archduke  from  endea- 
vouring to  fupprefs  this  revolt,    it  was  the  middle  of  this 
vear  before  he  marched  againit  Philip  de  Cleves,    and  be- 
Jieged  him  in  Sluice.     He  would   have  found  it  difficult  to 
take  that  place,  if  Henry    had  not  fent  him  twelve  Ships, 
and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Men  (5).     With  this  aid  he 
was  enabled  to  compel  the  rebels  to  fiie  for  Peace,  and  de- 
liver Sluice  into  his  hands. 
Tbt  viarlikt      As  the  King  had   no  Intention  to  pufli   vigoroufly  the 
Preparation  war  with  France,    he  haftened  not  his  preparations,    being 
%mlt.         g^d  to  begin  the  Campain   late,    in  order   to  end  it  the 
Emhaffyto    fooner.     Mean  while,  he  fent  Ambaffadors  to  France  (6), 
Fiance.        t0  fnew  ne  was  willing  to  try   fair  means   before  he  pro- 
i>.  Is"'       ceeded  to  arms.     But  it  is  extremely  probable,    this  Em- 
baffy  was  fent  only   to  finifh,    with  King  Charles,    the 
Terms  of  Peace.     Moreover,    the  King's   honour  was  to 
be  fecured,  who  after  making  fo  much  noife,  was  unwil- 


p, 

Henry. 
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ling  to  defift,  without  a  feeming  neceffity.     To  that  end    1492. 
he  muft  at£l   in  concert  with   the  King  of  France.     At  Hc"">  "&■ 
the  fame  time,    Henry  fent  Ambaffadors  (7)  to  the  King^°j|an  ^ 
of  the  Romans,    and  to  Ferdinand,    to    fummon  them   to  Ferdinana  i« 
take  the  Field  and  enter  France  according  to  their  Treaty.  '"*"* 
But  he  knew   they   had  neither  Power   nor  Will  to  per-  Hiii_ 
form  their  engagements.     Maximilian  had  no  army,  and  Bacon- 
Ferdinand  was  now  in  Treaty  with   Charles,  for  the  re-  H«l">sfl»« 
ftitution  of  Roujfllon.     And  yet,    Henry  pretending  Igno- 
rance of  thefe  things,    feemed    to  have  great  dependence 
upon  them.     In    the  beginning  of  Augujl,    he  iffued  out  He  noka 
orders  for  the  levying  a  (ireater  number  of  Forces,  and  on"'™  iK"i* 
the  2  2d  of  the  fame   month,  appointed  Commiffioners  toxii.  p,  Ai 
confer  at  Caldftream,    with   thofe  of  Scotland.     All   this  +83. 
afforded  him  pretences  to  delay  his  expedition.     At  length,  ''/<,A#S»--" 
though  not  till  the  zd  of  Oflober  ($),    he  came  to  Dover  p".  +s7  is™, 
in  order  to  imbaik(9),  luving  constituted   by  Patent   bis  Bacon. 
eldeft  Son  JrthurPiince  of  U ales,  Guardian  of  the  Realm.  '„' 
Such  of  his  Courtiers  who  were  ignorant  of  his  defigns, 
could  not  forbear  telling  him,  it  was  very  late  to  begin  a 
Campain.     But  he  anlvveied,  That  he  intended  not  to  make 
a  Summer's  Bufinefs  of  the   war,    and  therefore  it   did  not 
fignify  when  it   began.     That  he  had  Calais  at  his  back, 
where  he   might  winter,    in  order  to  be  ready  to  open  the 
Campain  early  next  Spring.     He  arrived  the  fame  day  at  Bacon« 
Calais,    where  his  whole  army  being  affembled,    amount- 
ed to  twenty  five  thoufand  Foot,    and  fixteen  hundred 
Horfe  ( 1  o). 

Before  he  embarked,    Henry  received  a  Letter  from  the  He  receive* 
Marfhal  Defquerdes,  offering   a  Negotiation  of  Peace  in  Ad™c"'. 

r>       1        1 1        \         t>  1  t  !        ■  ■  1      "which  gift 

England  {\\).     But  he   thought  it   more  proper,  in  order  Mm  a  bandit 
to  falve  appearances,    to  treal  in  France  itfelf.     He  was tomakeP eta. 
fcarce  landed  at  Calais,  when  the  Ambaffadors  fent  to  the  Baac , 
King  of  the  Romans  arrived,    and  told  him,    that  Maxi-  Aft.  Pub. 
milian  was  wholly  unprepared  to  enter  Frame  as  he  had  X1I>  P-  43* 
promifed.     This  news  was  immediately  made  known   to 
the  whole  army.     Some  days  after,    he  received   from  his 
Ambaffadors  in  Spain,  Letters  which  were  likewife  made 
publick,  importing,  that  Ferdinand  had  concluded  a  Peace 
with  the  King  of  France,    upon  promife  to  reftore  Rouffil- 
Ion,    without    demanding     the    three   hundred    thoufand 
Crowns  lent   by  Lewis  XI    upon  that  Country.     Henry 
knew  all  this   before,  but  had  fo  ordered,  that  thefe  ad- 
vices came  together  after  his    arrival  in  France,    that  it 
might  appear,    he  was  forced  to  the  Peace  he   intended 
to  make.     Upon   thefe  advices,    at  which  he  feigned  to  He  appeinn 
be  very  much  furprized,  he  agreed,    that  Richard  Fox  Bi-  Ccmnajfunen 
fhop  of  Bath  and  IVells,  and  the  Lord  d'Aubcney  Governor  . ',"^0'tigu 
of  Calais  fhould  enter  into  Conference  at  EJlaples,    with  Bacon, 
the  Marfhal  Defquerdes.     He  marched  however  the  15th 
of  OHober,  to  beiiege  Boulogne,  and  in  four  days  appeared 
before  the  Place.     It  muft  be  remarked,  that  King  Charles  Remark  <n 
was  then  at  Tours,    and   though  the  warlike  preparations  '*'  £*fl 
in  England  had  made  great  noife,    there  was  no  army  in 
Picardy  ta  oppofc   the   Invafion  of  the  Englijh ;    at  leaft 
Hiftory  mentions  no  fuch  thing.     This  is  a  clear  evidence 
that    all    Henry's    proceedings    were   concerted    with    the 
King  of  France,  who  was  not  fo  unprovided  with  Troops, 
but  he  could  have  fent  an  army  fufficient  to  flop  his  pro- 
grefs.     So,  this  pretended  Siege  of  Boulogne  was  only  an 
artifice  to  difcourage  the  Englijh,  that  by  confidering  the 
difficulties  of  a  Siege  at   fuch  a  Seafon,  they  might  be  the 
lefs  furprized  at  a  Peace.     At  the  end  of  eight  days,  Henry 
received  at  the  Camp  before  Boulogne,  the  Articles  of  Peace 
agreed  by  the  Commiffioners  of  both  parties,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  two  Kings,  the  fubltance  whereof  was  as 
follows : 

I.  That  the  King  of  France   fhould  difcharge  the  debtArticfn 
contracted   by    his   Queen   for  the  defence   of  Brctagne,  "S.r"d "P°* 
which   debt,    according    to  the  Englijh  Ambaffadors   ac-  'Zji-ncTcf 
count,    amounted   to  fix   hundred   and    twenty   thoufand  the  two 
Crowns    of  Gold,  French  Money,    which  is  124,000/. 'pY'- 

„  J  Aft.  Pub. 

Sterling.  xilp.490. 

II.  That  the  King  of  France  fhould  pay  the   King  of 
England  the  Arrears  of  the  yearly   penjion  of  fifty  thou- 


(1)  The  Citizens  of  London  paid  9682/.   17  z.  4.*/.     Stoic,  p.  474. 

(2)  Hall  makes  a  pertinent  Remark  upon  this  occafion  ;  namely,  By  this  a  Man  may  perceive,  that  what  is  once  praftifed  for  the  Utility  of  a  Prince-, 
and  brought  to  a  Precedent  by   matter  01  Record,  may  be  turned  to  the  great  prejudice  of' the  People,  if  rulers  in  authority  will  fo  adjudge  and  determine  it. 

(3)  Bifhop  Morton  the  Chancellor  is  faid  tn  make  ufe  of  this  Dilemma,  in  his  Inftruftions  to  the  Commiffioners,  which  fome  called  his  Fort,  others  his 
Crutch,  that  if  they  met  will  any  rear  we,e  [paring,  they  Jhould  tell  them,  That  they  mujl  needs  Have,  becaufe  they  laid  up;  and  if  they  were  Spenders,  thej 
muft  needs  Have,  becauje  it  tvas  •vijible  in  their  manner  of  living.      Bacon,  p.  602. 

(4)  The  22d,  at  Giecnwicb.     Stow,  p.  474.     Sandford  fays,  it  was  the  28th,   p.  479. 

(5)  Which  were  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Poynings.     Hall,  fol.  23.     Hollmgjhead,  p.  143S. 

(6)  Richard  Fox  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  tVelh,  Sir  Giles  d' Aubeney  Lieutenant  of  Calais,  Sir  John  Kcndalc,  Sir  William  Hufey  Chief-  Juftice,  Sir  James  Tyrreh, 
Captain  of  Gmfr.es,  and  Henry  Aynefworth,  Doftor  of  Laws.     Rymer's  Feed,    Tom.  XII.  p.  481. 

(7)  Chrijiopher  Uijwiekc,  and  Sir  John  Rifelcy.      Hall,  fol.  26. 

(8)  He  let  out  from  Greenwich,  September  9.     Bacon,  p.  604. 

(9)  Robert  Lord  fVilhugbby  of  Broke  was  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  Sir  Robert  Poyntex,  Vice- Admiral.     Rymer's  Faed.  Tom.  XII.  p.  484. 

(10)  There  were  with  him,  Thomas  Grey,  Marquifs  of  Dorfet,  Thomas  Fitz-Ahn,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  George  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Sujili,  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon/hire,  George  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,  Henry  Bmribier,  Earl  of  F.Jix,  Tbimat 
Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  Sec.     Bacon,  p.  604.     Speed ,  p.  7  36. 

(.Jij  The  Lord  Bacon  obl'ervw,  th*t  for.  this  fealbn  he  hovered  fo  much  the  longer  near  the  Sea-fide,  p.  604. 
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J492.  fand  Crowns  paid  by  Lewis  XI  to  Edivard  IV,  amount-' 
ing  in  all  to  a  hundred  twenty-five  thoufand  Crowns, 
which  is  2 j, 000/.  Sterling. 

III.  That  the  King  of  France  fhouid  pay  thefe  two 
debts  at  feveral  times,  namely,  fifty  thoufand  Livres  every 
year,  every  Livre  at  twenty  Scutz,  or  Crowns,  and  to 
be  paid  half-yearly,   till  the  whole  was  paid. 

IV.  Whereas  in  the  obligation  given  by  the  Duchefs  of 
Bretagne  to  the  King  of  England,  there  was  no  Sum  fpe- 
cified,  the  King  of  England  i\\o\i\&  be  obliged  to  makeproof 
of  his  debt  before  Commiffioncrs  of  Bretagne  or  France, 
to  be  fent  to  England  for  that  purpofe. 

V.  That  the  two  Kings  fhould  name  fuch  of  their  Al- 
lies as  they  meant  to  include  in  the  Peace,  who  fhould  be 
obliged  to  declare  within  four  months,  whether  they  would 
be  included  or  not. 

VI.  That  in  cafe  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Archduke  Philip  his  Son  dcltred  to  be  included  in  the 
Treaty,  and  if  afterwards  the  King  of  France  fhould,  in 
any  manner  whatever,  invade  their  Country,  it  fhould  be 
lawful  for  the  King  of  England  to  a/lift  them.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  fhould  attack  the  King  of  France, 
the  King  of  England  fhould  give  them  no  aid. 

VII.  That  in  cafe  the  two  Kings  approved  of  thefe 
Articles,  they  fhould  give  each  other  Hoftages  till  the 
Treaty  was  drawn  and  figned  in  form. 

Henry  ash       As  thefe    Articles  cxaclly  correfponded  with  Henry's 

tbe  cpinifn  of .    ..   ■     .  c  .        .        .      J.  _     \       __r  -   „  J 

y,s  L,„a,ai intentions,  trom  the  beginning  of  the  War  ot  Bretagne, 

Vjfiur-,        there  is  no  queftion  that  they  were  framed  by  himfclf  or 

his  own  Ambaffadors.     And  yet,  he  would  have  them 

pafs  for  Propofa^  from  the  French  King,  and  feigned  to 

doubt  whether    he   fhould  accept  or  reject   them.     For 

that  purpofe,  he  called   a  Council  of  all  the  Lords  and 

general  Officers,    and   fent  them   the  Articles,  with  his 

tvfo  ad-fife  orders  to  give  him  their  real  opinion.     As  probably  this 

l.u.  k  peace.  Council  was  managed  by  fome  perfon  of  great  credit  who 

was  in  the  King's   fecret,  all  that  were  prefent  unani- 

moufly  agreed,  he  ought  to  accept  of  the  Terms.    They 

gave  their   reafons   in  a    long  memorial  under  all  their 

hands,  which  in  fhort,  omitting  the  Exaggerations,  were 

as  follow : 

tttir  nafir,     1    T he  flrfl.  reafon  was  taken  from  the  length  of  the 
^llo.""g  n'gnts>  tne  coldnefs  of  the  Weather,  the  want  of  Provi- 

fions  as  they  were  to  come  by  Sea,  the  fear  of  Diftem- 

pers,  and  the  like. 

II.  The  fecond  reafon  was  founded  upon  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Sum  offered,  far  exceeding  any  ever  yet  paid 
by  Franc:  to  the  King's  Predeccffors  ;  and  likewife,  upon 
the  appiehenfion  of  the  Murmurings  the  refufal  of  a  Peace 
might  occafion  in  England  and  in  the  Army. 

III.  They  alledged  as  a  third  reafon,  the  great  advan- 
tage that  would  accrue  by  the  Peace  to  the  King  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Archduke  :  The  benefit  they  had  already 
received  in  the  reftitution  of  Sluice :  And  laftly,  the  fruits 
which  the  Englifli  Merchants  would  reap,  fince  the  Peace 
would  fecure  their  Commerce  with  Flanders. 

FV.  They  faid,  the  King  had  honorably  kept  his  word 
with  his  Allies,  notwithstanding  the  inftances  of  his  Coun- 
cil, who  follicited  him  to  deler  his  expedition  to  a  more 
convenient  Seafon,  and  till  his  Allies  fhould  be  ready : 
That  he  had  led  his  Army  into  France,  put  himfelf  in 
condition  to  encounter  alone  all  the  Enemy's  Forces,  and 
expofed  his  perfon  to  the  greatefr.  dangers,  at  a  time  when 
his  Allies  difappointed  him.  That  therefore,  if  the  War 
was  not  continued,  he  might  very  juftly  caft  the  blame 
upon  them. 

V.  That  the  King  was  far  from  being  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  Edivard  IV,  when  he  led  an  Army  into 
France  :  That  Edward  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy with  all  his  Forces,  and  by  feveral  French  Lords 
who  were  in  his  intereft  :  That  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  all 
the  Towns  as  far  as  the  Somme,  and  began  the  War  in 
the  midft  of  Summer  :  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  King 
was  not  aflifted  with  any  foreign  Troops  :  That  when  he 
marched  out  of  the  Gates  of  Calais,  he  entred  the  Ene- 
my's Country,  and  was  advanced  to  Boulogne :  That  he 
had  razed  feveral  Places,  as  Ardres  and  Montory,  and  had 
flood  four  and  twenty  Days  ready  for  Battle,  defying  the 
Armies  of  France. 

VI.  That  very  likely,  the  People  of  England  would 
thank  the  King  for  a  Peace  which  would  put  an  end  to 
Taxes  and  Exactions,  and  reftore  the  publick  Tranquil- 
lity. 

VII.  They  added  once  more,  that  the  reftoring  the 


nil 


Archduke  to  his  Dominions,  would  redound  to  the  King's    149*^ 
honor,  and    the  Nation's  advantage,  by  reafon  of  their 
Trade  with  his  Subjects. 

VIII.  They  faid,  that  before  the  Siege  of  Boulogne,  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  weak  Place  and  eafy  to  be  taken ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  to  be  well  fortified,  ftrongly 
garrifoncd,  and  plentifully  provided  with  Artillery  and 
Provifions.  That  therefore,  in  all  appearance,  if  the 
King  continued  the  Siege,  he  would  be  forced  to  raife  it 
with  difgrace,  whereas  by  making  a  Peace,  he  could  retire 
with  honor. 

IX.  Their  laft  reafon  was,  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
continue  the  War  during  the  Winter,  without  utterly  de- 
ftroying  the  Army,  which  would  extremely  afflict  the 
whole  Kingdom . 

If  thefe  reafons  are  never  fo  little  confidcrcd,  they  will  Bimtrh  «i 
be  found  to  be  all  falfe  and  deceitful,  except  the  Article M'M** 
of  the  money,  whi  h  was  the  only  true  one.  Without 
weighing  them  too  ; arti  daily,  I  (hall  only  cbferve,  that 
of  all  the  inconvenience  illedged  by  the  Officers,  there 
waj  net  one  but  what  the  K  ight  have  forefeen,  md 

actually  did  forefee.  He  could  biamc  himfelf  only  tor 
beginning  the  Cam  pain  fo  late.  All  in  the  5th  Art'de 
concerning  Edward  IV  is  evidently  falfe.  As  for  the 
murmurs  oi  the  People,  which  were  pretended  to  be  feared 
in  cafe  the  King  rejpifkd  me  Peace,  it  was  much  more 
probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Nation  would  niu.nur 
to  fee  the  money  given  for  a  War  with  France,  employed 
in  making  a  difhonorable  Peace,  advantagious  only  to  the 
Kins.  In  a  word,  the  Kind's  precaution  to  caufe  this 
Peace  to  be  approved  by  the  Officers  of  his  Army  was  a 
clear  evidence,  he  was  himfelf  convinced  of  the  little  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  to  England. 

Flenry  feigning  to  be  determined  by  thefe  reafons  to  ac-  Tndiy  «k« 
cept  of  the  Peace,  the  Treaty  was  drawn  up  in  form,'.''  *  "' 
and  figned   at  Ejlaples  the   3d  of  November  (1).     Charles  aa.  Pub. 
ratified  it  the  6th  of  the  fame  month.     He  was  then  at  Xil.  p.  479. 
Tours,  unconcerned  at  the  feemingly  threatened  invafion,  „     ' 
though  an   Englijl)  Army    in  France  had  ever  made  liis  Hollingfh. 
Predeceffors   extremely  uneafy.     What   was    peculiar   to 
this  Treaty,    was,  that  tho'   it  was  called  a  Treaty  of 
Peace,  it  was   however  to  expire  with  the  Lives  of  the 
two  Kings.     But  the  Succefibr  of  him  that  died  firft,  was 
to  ratify  it  within  a  year  after  his  Acceffion  to  the  Crown. 
I   imagine  this    was   an  expedient  devifed  to  excufe  the 
filence  concerning  the   Kingdom  of  France,  or  at  lcaft, 
Guienne  and  Normandy,  of  which  there  was  no  mention; 
though  the  War  was  proclaimed  folely  upon  that  occahon. 
Mean  while,  this  Treaty,  which  properly  concerned  only  Acl.  Pub. 
the  payment  of  two  debts,  was  to  be  approved  and  con-  '"'■  r-5°-» 
firmed   by   the  States  of  France,   and  the   Parliament  of J 
England.     This   fhews,  it  was  not  confidercd  as  a  bare 
Truce,  and  indeed  it  was  called  a  Treaty  of  Peace.     But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  Treaty, 
wherein   the  principal   difference    was    not  fettled,    and 
which  was   to  be  in   force  but  till  the  death  of  the  two 
Kings,  could   be  deemed  a  Treaty  of  Peace.     Can  any 
thing  be   more   like  a  Truce?    However  this  be ,  Henry  Art.  VJ* 
took  great  care  to  fee   that  the   King  of  France  ratified  xl\  P-  ;o6« 
every  particular  Article  of  the  Treaty,  and  efpecially  thofe  |loj  j,;' 
concerning    the    payment  of  the  money.     Charles  was  s-4-3- 
likewife,  on  his  part,    very  punctual  in  paying  the   fifty  P-  ii6>  &c* 
thoufand  Livres  every  year  (2),  as  was   alio  Lewis  XII 
his  Succefibr. 

After  this  manner  ended  the  War  of  Bretagne,  which  RegtBlmt 
had  lafted  lince.  the  year  1+87.  I  fay  the  War  of  fir^*  faF'" 
tagne,  becaufe  That  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  was  only  a 
confequence  thereof.  Flenry  reaped  the  intended  advan- 
tage, that  is  to  fay,  large  Sums  of  money  which  were 
not  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  publick.  In  the  firft 
place,  he  obtained  of  the  Parliament  a  Tenth  of  all  the 
perfona!  Eftates  of  his  Subjects,  of  which  he  expended  no 
more  than  was  neceffary  for  levying  and  maintaining  fix 
thoufand  Men  for  eight  months.  But  this  expence  was 
only  advanced,  the  money  being  repaid  him  with  intereft. 
We  have  feen  that  he  mounted  his  charges  to  fix  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  Crowns  of  Gold,  a  prodigious 
Sum  in  thofe  days,  when  money  was  much  fcarcer  than 
at  prefent  (3).  In  the  next  place,  he  borrowed  money 
throughout  the  whole  Kingdom,  which  probably  was  ne- 
ver repaid.  There  was  likewife  granted  him  a  Subhdy 
under  the  name  of  Benevolence,  which  amounted  to  a 
very  great  Sum,  much  beyond  what  was  neceffary 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  Army,  the  two  or  three 
months  it  was  on  foot,  partly,  he  received  a  hundred 


(1)  King  Henry's  Plenipotentiaries  were,  Richard  Fex  mihcp  of  Batb  and  JVcHs,  Giles  Lord  D'jhbemy,  Cbrificfhcr  Bisiiick  [  >r  Urfuicp]  D.sn  of  Twl, 
Verity  Afncjwcrtb  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Sir  James  Tire/I.     Ryncr's  Fad.  Tom.  XII.  p.  499. 

(z)  And  moreover,  afiigncd  great  Penfions  to  all  the  King's  principal  CYunfdlers.     Baccn,  p.  605. 

(3)  Wt  may  guefs  how  far  a  Shilling  went  in  thofe  days,  when  a  good  while  afur,  in  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Reign,  a  large  Hcu'e,  within  the 
Prrcinfts  of  the  C.mrt,  in  Cbanmn-Rvu  in  0'efminjicr,  was  let  to  no  left  Pa  fan  than  the  Comptroller  ot  the  King's  Houftild  for  thirty  Shillings  a  year. 
ice^.  5'.  Lift  of  ■ft;rru*  $m;:b,  p.  is6. 

and 
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1492.  and  twenty-five  thoufand  Crowns  for  the  Arrears  of  the 
Penfion  due  to  Edward  IV.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he 
fuffered  Bretagne  to  be  loft,  to  the  irreparable  damage  of 
England,  fince  her  Alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
gave  her  an  advantage  over  France  which  fhe  could  never 
after  recover.  Befides,  the  recovery  of  the  money  ad- 
vanced for  Bretagne,  is  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  his  good 
fortune  than  policy.  He  was  folely  indebted  for  it  to  the 
King  of  France's  defign  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  induced  him  to  purchafe  a  Peace  with  England. 
Otherwife,  Henry  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
recover  his  money,  and  who  knows  what  might  have 
happened,  had  he  been  forced  to  obtain  it  by  dint  of 
fword  ?  But  the  advantages  Charles  reaped  by  this  Peace 
were  much  more  confiderable.  For  the  Pennon  of  fifty 
thoufand  Livres  paid  a  few  years,  and  which  he  received 
with  intereft  from  Bretagne,  he  annexed  that  Duchy  to 
the  Crown  of  France,  and  deprived  the  Englijh  of  their 
moft  confiderable  Ally. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  circumftances  of  this 
Affair,  becaufe   they   perfectly  difcover  the  Genius  and 
Character  of  Henry  VII.     This  Monarch,  ever  greedy  of 
money,  having  always  his  intereft  in  view,  found  means 
to  make  an  advantage  whether  of  War  or  of  Peace,  and 
turn  every  thing  to  his  profit.     It  was  he  that  by  his  Po- 
licy, wholly  bent  to  his  own  private  intereft,  gave  the 
turn  we  have  feen  to  the  Affairs  of  Bretagne. 
Truaviitb        The  fame  day  the  Peace  of  EJlaples  was  figned,  the 
Scotland.      Ambaffadors  of  England  and  Scotland  concluded  at  Cald- 
P-  49j-       Jlream  a  Truce,  from  the  3d  of  November  this  year,  to 

the  30th  of  April  1494. 
Tli  King  Henry  having  concluded  a  Peace  with  France  according 

return  to     t0  n;s  own  scheme,  fet  out  for  London,  where  he  arrived 

Bamm  '      tne  '  7tn  °f  December. 

Again  »/         On  the  5  th  of  November  the  Archduke's  Forces  furpriz- 
Flanders.      ed  Arras,  which   had  been  fifteen  years   in  the  hands  of 
the  French.     Philip  refufing  to  be  included  in  the  Peart: 
of  EJlaples,  the  War  continued   in  Flanders  till  the  next 
year. 
Columbus'i       In  Augitjl  this  year  1492,  Chrijlopher  Columbus  failed 
jujl  Voyage.  tnc  £rJi  tjme  from  Cadiz  with  King  Ferdinand's  Licenfe, 
in  queft  of  the  new  World  ( 1 ). 
'493-         Henry  imagined  he  might  for  the  future  hope  for  a 
peaceable  Reign.     He  faw  among  his  Subjects  no  appear- 
ance of  revolt.   Not  a  Prince  or  Princefs  of  the  Houfe  of 
York  was  in  condition  to  give  him  any  difturbance.     He 
kept  the  Earl  of  Warwick  Prifoner  in  the  Tower.  Edward 
IV's  Daughters  were  in  his  power,  and  there  was  no  Lord 
of  the  York  party  of  fufficient  credit  to  raife  Commotions 
in  the  Kingdom.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was  in  Peace  or 
Truce  with  his  Neighbours,  and  in  the  feven  years  and  a 
half  that  he  had  been  on  the  Throne,  had  by  his  Oeco- 
nomy  heaped  up  fuch  large  Sums  of  money,    as  none  of 
his  Predeceffors  had  ever  been  mafter  of  at  once.     And 
yet  this  State  of  profperity  was  not  capable  of  difmaying 
Tbr  Ducbefi  his  Enemies.     Whilft  he  was  wholly  employed    in  the 
•J  ^   t-y  Affairs  I  have  been  relating,  the  Duchefs  Dowager  of 
rm'wtan  Burgundy  was  labouring  to  raife  him  troubles  at  home,  fo 
Tr.ubi.       much  the  more  dangerous  as  they  were  not  fufpected. 
Hal!.  This  Princefs   was  not  ignorant  how  well  difpofed  the 

Englijh  and  Irijli  were  to  the  Houfe  of  York ;  and  upon 
their  affection  fhe  chiefly  built  her  hopes  of  dethroning 
Henry.     Though  Lambert  SimneFs  Affair  had  mifcarried, 
fhe  did  not  afcribe  the  ill  Succefs  fo  much  to  the  project  it 
felf,  as  to  the  managers.     Befides,  Henry  was  expofed  to 
the  hazard  of  a  Battle,  which  he  might  have  loft,  and  it 
was  not  impoffible  but  he  might  be  vanquifhed  for  the 
future,  if  he  was  in  the  fame  cafe.     Thus  fhe  did  notde- 
fpair  of  wrefting  the  Crown  from  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler, 
or  rather  of  Tudor,  after  which,  fhe  reckoned  it  would  be 
eafy  to  reftore  the  Houfe  of  York. 
See  fit!  up       Since  SimneFs  misfortune,  (he  had  never  ceafed  to  fpread 
*J  i!erlJin    a   report,    either  by  herfelf  or  Emiffaries,  that  Richard 
ptrtmatt  tt,  Duke  of  York,  fecond  Son  of  Edward  IV,  had  efcaped 
Duke  of      the  Cruelty  of  his  Uncle  Richard  III,  and  was  ftill  alive. 
York.  This  fhe  did  to  prepare  people  to  receive  a  fecond  Fan- 

Bacon,  torn,  who  was  to  perfonate  the  young  Prince  her  Ne- 
Hi  Uingfli.  phew,  as  Lambert  Simncl  had  perfonated  the  Earl  of  War- 
il  v'"  wick.     To  this  end,  fhe  looked  out  carefully  for  young 

Lads  of  the  Duke  of  York's  age,  fit  for  her  purpofe.  At 
length  (lie  met  with  one,  in  whom  fhe  fancied  to  fee  all 
Hiflay  of  the  qualities  requifite  to  reprefent  that  Prince.  His  name 
'km.  was  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  Son  of  [John  Osbeck]  a  Jewi/h 
Convert  of  Tournay,  who  had  long  lived  at  London. 
Edward  IV  having  occafion  to  know  this  Jew,  and  re- 
ceive fome  Service  from  him,  was  pleafed  to  do  him  the 
honour  to  ftand  Godfather  to  one  of  his  Children,  and 
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gave  him  the  name  of  Peter,  from  whence  was  form-  149J. 
ed  the  diminutive  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  Some  years  after, 
Osbeck  being  returned  into  Flanders,  placed  young  Perkin 
with  one  of  his  relations  at  Antwerp,  who  kept  him  fome 
time.  This  Boy  was  fo  handfome,  and  endowed  with 
qualities  fo  far  above  his  birth,  that  many  fufpected  Ed- 
ward IV  to  be  his  Father.  And  indeed  it  was  fomething 
extraordinary,  that  Edward  fhould  ftand  Godfather  to 
one  of  fo  mean  Parentage.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Perkin 
going  from  Antwerp,  lived  in  feveral  Towns  of  Flanders, 
and  fhifted  habitation  fo  often,  that  when  Henry  after- 
wards would  have  traced  him,  in  order  to  know  the 
whole  ftory  of  his  Life,  he  found  it  very  difficult.  As 
Perkin  generally  converted  with  the  Englt/li  fettled  in  the 
Low-Countries,  he  was  fo  perfect  in  the  Englifl)  Tongue, 
that  he  might  eafily  be  taken  for  an  Englijhman,  efpecially 
as  he  had  fpent  his  Childhood  at  London. 

This  youth  being  mentioned  to  the  Duchefs  of  Bur-  The  Durbep 
gundy,  fhe  commanded  him  to  be  privately  brought  to  hei'^lr"&'b"* 
Palace,  and  finding  him  fit  for  her  defign,  took  care  to  Bacon, 
inftruct  him,  with  refpect  to  the  Perfon  he  was  to  repre- 
fent. Hence  we  may  guefs,  Perkin  muft  have  been  a 
youth  of  great  Wit  and  Senfe,  to  enter  into  the  Duchefs's 
defigns,  otherwife  it  would  have  been  fruitlefs  to  give  him 
Inftructions.  Be  this  as  it  will,  fhe  fo  often  defcribed 
Edward  IV,  his  Queeen,  Prince  Edward  their  eldeft  Son, 
and  the  Princeffes  their  Daughters,  that  after  feveral  re- 
petitions ofherLeffon,  he  could  talk  very  pertinently  of  the 
Court,  of  the  King  his  pretended  Father,  at  leaft  as  far 
as  the  Duke  of  York  could  be  fuppofed  to  know.  The 
natural  way  he  had  learnt  of  relating  Circumftances  fit 
for  a  Child's  memory,  and  certain  particulars  of  Edward's 
Court,  made  the  Duchefs  believe,  he  would  not  fail  to 
gain  credit  when  he  appeared  in  the  World.  Above  all, 
fhe  took  care  to  make  him  perfect  in  what  he  was  to 
frame,  whilft  in  Sanctuary  with  the  Queen,  and  when 
taken  from  thence  by  the  contrivance  of  Richard  III, 
and  particularly  in  the  manner  of  his  efcaping  the  hands 
of  the  Executioners,  who  were  ordered  to  murder  him. 
Thefe  were  particulars  fo  much  the  eafier  to  be  counter- 
feited, as  there  were  but  few  people  who  could  contradict 
them.  Moreover,  fhe  taught  him  to  aiTume  the  Air 
and  Character  of  a  well-bred  Prince.  She  found  the 
youth  fo  apt  a  Scholar,  that  fhe  was  herfelf  fuprized  at 
it.  In  a  fhort  time,  Perkin  fo  ufed  himfelf  to  talk  and 
act  like  a  Prince,  that  one  would  have  fworn  he  had  been 
born  fo,  and  educated  in  a  Palace. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  took 
Perkin  home  to  inftruct  him.     But  very  likely,  it  was 
not  long  after  the  battle  of  Stoke,  where  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Lambert  Simnel  were  vanquiftied.     However  that 
be,  the  affair  of  Bretagne  caufing  that  Princefs  to  think 
Henry  would  foon  break  with  France,  as  himfelf  would 
have  had  it  believed,    refolved  Perkin  fhould  appear  as 
Duke  of  York,  fo  foon  as  the  war  was  begun.     MeznSbefixJt 
while,  being  very  fenfible,  if  he  appeared  firft  in  Flanders,  b'm  "  Por* 
or  in  any  Town  in  the  Loiu-Countries,  the  world  would  Hau_" 
not  fail  to  fufpect  her,  fhe  fent  him  into  Portugal  (2),  Bacon, 
where  he  lived  unknown  for  a  year.    At  length,  in  1492,  Hollmgfa 
the  war  between  England  and  France  feeming  unavoid- 
able, fhe  difpatched  orders  to  Perkin  to  repair  into  Ireland, 
where   probably,  fhe  had  already  been  tampering  with 
feveral  perfons  of  note.     Perkin  inftantly  obeying,  and 
arriving  at  Cork,  called  himfelf  Duke  of  York,  Son  olEd- 
ivard  IV,  in  which  he  was  countenanced  by  the  Mayor, 
who',  it  is  likely,  was  in  the  plot.     A  few  days  after,  be 
writ  to  the  Earls  of  Dejmond  and  Kildare,  great  Friends 
of  the  Houfe  of  York,  acquainting  them  with  his  arrival, 
and  defiring  them  to  come  and  join  him. 

Henry  was  then  employed  in  his  preparations  for  his 
Expedition  into  France.     As    the   Duchefs  of  Burgundy 
imagined  he  would  depart  early  in  the  Spring,  fhe   ex- 
pected, he  would  be  embarked   in  the  war  with  France, 
by  the  time  Perkin  appeared  in  Ireland,  in  which  fhe  was 
miftaken.     The  report  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  coma 
from  Portugal  into  Ireland,    caufed  no  alteration  in  the 
King's  meafures.     He  believed  it  to  be  only  a  contrivance 
to  divert  him  from  his  Enterprize.     However,  prefently 
after  he  was  told,  the  Duke  of  York  who  had  appeared  in 
Ireland,  was  gone  Into  France,  which  made  him  very  un- 
eafy.     And  indeed  the  news  was  but  too  true.     It  hap-  Charles V!ii 
pened  fome   time  before,  that  one  Prion  Secretary  to  thef"'1'  fir 
King  for  the  French  Tongue,  had  withdrawn  from  Court,  P^is|n  " 
and   retired  to  Paris,  where  he  was  very  well  received.  Hall. 
This  Frion,  who  followed  King  Charles's  Court,  hearing  B«™. 
the  Duke  of  York  was  in  Ireland,  told  that  Monarch  of  it,  St„w'°g 
intimating,  he  might  make   that  affair  turn  to  account. 


(1)  Columbus  was  the  Sen  of  a  Wool-Comber,  and  he  himfelf  followed  that  bufmefs  in  his  younger  years.  He  fet  out  from  Port  Putos  di  Mjgtr  in 
Attdatuaia,  slug-tji  3.  1492,  and  landed  at  Gujna  Bay,  one  of  the  Luccay  iflands.  He  returned  to  Port  Bahl  in  M.'y  the  next  year,  and  died  in 
1  1  i. 

(z)  With  the  Lady  Bram^ttHj  an  'Englijh  Lady,  and  one  to  have   an  eye  ever  him.     B<xant  p,  606. 
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1493.  Whatever  Claris  thought  of  this  Pretender,  lie  really  be- 
lieved that,  though  he  was  an  Importer,  he  might  be  fer- 
viceable  to  him  in  making  a  Peace  with  Henry.  In  this 
belief,  he  fent  Frion  into  Ireland,  to  invite  the  Pretender 
in  his  name  to  come  to  him,  with  afliirance  of  his  pro- 
tection and  aid  to  recover  the  Crown  of  his  Anceftors. 
Perkin  feeing  himfelf  invited  by  a  Prince  fo  great  and 
fo  capable  to  aflift  him,  departed  without  a  moment's 
He  receives  confederation.  When  he  was  arrived  in  France,  fie  waited 
'  'V", c"'fupon  the  King,  who  gave  him  a  verv  gracious  reception, 
Baco"  '  treated  him  as  Duke  of  York,  lodged  him  in  his  Palace, 
and  affigned  him  a  Guard,  under  colour  of  doing  him 
honor,  but  in  reality  to  hinder  the  King  of  England  from 
caufmg  him  to  be  feized.  The  Courtiers  imitated  their 
mafters  in  ftriving  to  pay  the  fame  refpe&s  to  Perkin,  as 
they  would  have  done  to  the  Duke  of  Tori.  Shortly  af- 
ter ,  above  a  hundred  Englijhmen,  diliatisried  with  the 
King,  repaired  to  Paris  with  offers  of  their  Service  to  the 
Pretender.  But  the  honours  Perkin  received  at  the  Court 
of  France  were  of  no  long  continuance.  As  foon  as 
Charles  was  almoft  fure  of  a  Peace,  he  difmiffed  him,  for 
fear  Henry,  who  had  now  demanded  him,  fhould  make  it 
one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty.  He  was  unwilling  to 
be  thought  to  furprize  the  young  Man,  in  order  to  deliver 
him  to  his  enemy  ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not 
have  the  Peace  mifcarry  for  his  fake. 

Perkin  thought  himfelf  very  happy  to  be  thus  freed. 
He  was  afraid  of  worfe  ufage,  when  he  heard  a  Peace 
was  treating  between  the  two  Kings.  Having  readily 
quitted  the  Court  of  France,  he  retired  into  Flanders  to 
the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  taking  great  care  not  to  difco- 
ver,  he  had  ever  feen  her  before.  At  the  firit  Interview, 
to  ta'ke  him  Margaret  acted  her  part  extremely  well.  She  treated 
"j3acOT.Ci""'  k'm  very  roughly,  and  feemed  much  furprized,  that  in 
her  prefence  he  fhould  dare  to  call  himfelf  Duke  of  York. 
She  faid  publickly,  that  having  been  already  impofed 
upon  by  a  counterfeit  Earl  of  Warwick,    fhe  fhould  be 
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he    waited   t.!l    tLey    more  plainly   difcovcrcd    their   <Jc     145;. 
figris. 

In    the  beginning  of   March,    Henry  fent  [l)  the  Older//,  ,„/,  ,»„ 
of  the  Garter  to  Alphemfo  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldeft  Sun  o"  ■ 
Ferdinand  King  of  Naples.     Alph onfo  had  been  extreme!;, 
defirous  of  this   Honour,    to  iniinuate  to  the    Piinces  of  \a .  , 
Italy,  that  he  had  in  the  Kingof  England  a  Protector  who*"-  i"-i'7> 
would   not   fuflcr  him  to   he  Oppreilbd.     He  would  hive 
theteby   induced   them  to    league  with    trie  King  his   1  i- 
thcr,  againft   Charles  VIII,  who  was   going  to  uildc.. 
the  concjuclt  of  the  Kingdom  of  A7.;/.'  . 

A  few  days  after,  Henry  concluded  at  London  a  Trea-// 
ty  of  perpetual   peace  and  amity  with  Ferdinand  and  lft-"J"  >"":'! 
bella ,    King  and  Queen  of  Caflile  and  Arragon.     Thisj 
Alliance,  which  was  a  reciprocal  ingagement  of  mutual  » i 
affiftance   upon  all    occafions,    was    particular  in   that  itA;'-'' 
extended     not  to  all    the  Kings   of  England  and  Spain  uu.% 
without  dillindtion  ,    but  only  to  all   their   fucceflbrs  de- 
fcended  from  them  (2).     In  this  Treaty,  the  marria 
articles  between  Prince  Arthur  and    Catherine,   Daughter 
of  Ferdinand    and    Ifabella,   weie   Confirmed  and    renew- 
ed  (3). 

Mean  while,  the  King's  enemies,  not  content  with 
countenancing  the  report  concerning  the  Duke  of  York, 
were  now  labouring  to  form  a  confpiracy  to  dethrone Zuum. 
him.  His  covetous  temper  had  alienated  leveral  of  the 
firmed  friends  to  his  perfon  and  thj  Houfe  of  Lancajlcr. 
JVilliam  Stanley  Lord   Chamberlain,  Brother  of  the  EarlA'' 

CtatfjfirM  r' . 


of  Derby,    John    Ratcliff  Lord   FitZ-l Taller,    Sit  Robert 
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Clifford,  Sir  Simon  Montfort,  Sir  Thomas  Thzvaites,  JVil- 
liam Barley,  were  the  chief  heads  of  this  confpiracy. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  had  greatly  contributed  to  his 
victory  of  Bofworth,  by  dcclaiing  for  him  in  fo  critical 
a  minute.  The  King  owned  it,  but  thought  him  well 
rewarded  with  the  fpoils  of  Bojivorth  I-'ield,  and  the  office 
of  Lord  Chamberlain.  But  Stanley  thinking  this  too 
mean  a  recompence,  was  not  fatisfied.  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
more  upon  her  Guard,  and  it  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  ford  was  Son  of  him  that  murdered  the  young  Earl  of 
deceive  her  the  fecond  time.  That  therefore  fhe  advifed  Rutland,  Brother  of  Edward  IV,  at  the  Battle  olWake- 
him  to  retire,  left  he  incurred  the  punifhment  due  to  field ;  and  afterwards  loft  his  life  in  fighting  for  the  Houfe 
his  boldnefs.  Perkin  feemed  not  at  all  troubled  at  thefe  of  Lancajlcr.  Probably,  Henry  had  forgot  the  conftant 
threats,  and  confeffing  fhe  was  in  the  right  to  doubt,  per-  attachment  of  that  family  to  his  Houfe,  and  neglected 
fitted  however  in  affirming,  he  was  the  Duke  of  York  her  to  give  him  a  fhare  in  his  favors.'  Clifford  and  Barley  Clifford  and 
Nephew.  The  Duchefs  feigning  a  dtfire  to  convince  him  were  deputed  by  the  confpirators  to  go  into  Flanders,  and  u'"J<r-v  J' 
of  impofture  before  her  whole  Court,  put  certain  queftions     concert  meafures  with  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  and  thc|ir,  „. 

pretended    Duke  ef    York,    for   the   accomplifhment   of  Hall, 
their  defigns.     The  Duchefs  gave  them  a  very  civil  re- 
ception, deeming  it  a  good  omen,  that  profefied  enemies  h„ 
of  her  Houfe  fhould    be   the  firft  to    offer  their  fervice. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival,    Clifford  writ  to  his  friends  in  C'Mtcidfendi 
England,    that  the  Duke  of  York,   Son  of  Edward  IV,  *«*  «*rd 
was  in  Flanders,  and   that  he  knew  him  perfectly  well.  DJ 
This  news  inflamed  the  confpirators,  and  from  that  time, York  /« 

they  fpared  no  pains  to  gain  adherents  to  the  pretended r— :  '■ 

Duke  of  York. 

Whilft  the  King's  enemies  were  labouring  to  create  '  im  Henry  Ceett 


to  him,  to  which,  fhe  knew,  he  could  make  pertinent 
anfwers.  Accordingly,  he  replied  in  fo  natural  and  un- 
affected a  manner,  that  the  Duchefs  feemed  aftonilhed. 
In  fhorr,  they  played  their  parts  fo  well,  that  the  Duchefs 
pretending  fhe  could  not  refill  iuch  evident  proofs,  owned 
him  for  her  Nephew,  affigned  him  a  Guard  of  thirty 
Halberdiers,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  the  white  Rofe, 
the  Badge  of  the  Houfe  of  York.  Perkin  on  his  part,  la- 
boured to  convince  the  world,  he  was  the  real  Duke  of 
York,  by  his  natural  way  of  relating  the  principal  paffages 
of  his  Life.  If  at  any  time  his  difmiffion  out  of  France 
was  objected  to  him,  he  anfwered  with  a  Sigh,  it  was  not 
very  ftrange,  a  young  Prince,  perfecuted  by  fortune,  fhould 
be  facrificed  to  the  Policy  of  two  powerful  Monarchs. 
That  this  very  thing  was  a  ftrong  argument  in  his  favour, 
fince  the  Peace  between  Charles  and  Henry  could  be  efta- 
blifhed  only  upon  his  ruin.  What  Perkin  faid,  added  to 
the  Duchefs's  publick  approbation ,  fatisfied  the  whole 
Court,  he  was  the  true  Duke  of  York,  and  from  thence 
the  rumour  fpread  throughout  all  the  Low-Countries,  and 
at  laft  over  all  Europe. 

News  being  brought  into  England,  about  the  beginning 

i,"vehtbcDu'ho{  the  vear  '493'  that  the  Duke  of  r°rk  was  in  Fenders, 
ef  York  to  and  owned  by  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  it  caufed  great 
motions  in  the  Kingdom.  The  thing  was  prefently  cre- 
dited by  an  infinite  number  of  People,  fome  of  whom  were 
difiatisfied  with  the  King,  and  others  greedy  of  novelty. 
Some  blindly  followed  their  Leaders,  and  others,  whofe 
Fortunes  were  defperate,  wifhed  for  a  change  in  the  Go- 
vernment. The  King  was  not  generally  beloved.  The 
lofs  of  Bretagne  ;  his  late  Peace  with  the  King  of  France ; 
the  uncivil  ufage  the  Queen  and  the  whole  Houfe  of  York  had 
received,  and  daily  did  receive  at  his  hands ;  and  laflly, 
his  unneceifary  Taxes,  were  but  too  apt  to  make  the  peo- 
ple with  the  report  to  be  true. 

The  King  was  furprized  to  fee  with  what  greedinefs 
the  news  was  received.  It  convinced  him  of  his  great 
danger  from  the  Yorkijls,  and  their  conftant  readinefs  to 
embrace  all  opportunities  to  ruin  him  if  it  was  poffible. 
He  appeared  however  unconcerned,  left  his  fears  fhould 
encourage  his  enemies.     So,  continuing  to  ac~t   as  ufual, 
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riftofher  Urfivfh  Dean  of  York,  and  Sir  Humphr, 
-Ex  eorum  Corporibus  legitime  procreates.' 

(3)  About  this  time,   vix.  April  5, 

(4)  He   ' 


frefh  troubles,  he  himfelf  was  no  lefs  intent  upon  devifui  ! 
means  to  prevent  the  impending  ftorm  (4).  His  principal gM  .  ' 
bufmefs  was  to  undeceive  the  people,  and,  to  fucceed, 
there  was  occafion  for  two  forts  of  proofs,  r  irft,  it  was 
neceffary  to  fhevv  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  dead  ;  in  the 
fecond  place,  that  though  he  were  alive,  the  perfon  that 
borrowed  his  name  was  a  counterfeit. 

To  prove  the  Duke  of  York  was  not  living,  it  was  rje-  ,: 
cefiary  to  produce  the  teftimonies  of  thofe  who  had  taken'*' 
away  his  life,  or  feen  him  dead,  and  who  were  but  four ', 
in  all;  namely,  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  ordered  by  Richard  Ul  y 
to  put  that  Prince  to  death ;  John  Dighton,  employed  b)  » 
Tyrrel  to  commit  the  fact ;  Miles  Foreft  his  fervant,  who 
affifted  him,  and  the  Prieft  who  buried  the  two  Princes. 
Of  thefe  four  perfons,  the  Prieft  and  ForeJl  were  dead, 
and  there  remained  only  Tyrrel  and  Dighton.  Thefe  were 
apprehended  by  the  King's  order  and  fent  to  Prifon. 
Then,  after  a  private  examination,  it  was  given  out,  that 
they  agreed  in  their  depofitions ;  namely  that  Dighton  and 
Fore/?  (mothered  the  two  Princes  in  their  Bed;  and  (hewed 
their  dead  Bodies  to  Tyrrel,  and  that  the  Prieft  afterwards 
buried  them  under  a  ftair-cafe.  That  foon  after,  Richard 
ordered  them  to  be  removed  elfewhere,  by  the  fame 
Prieft  who  was  fince  dead,  without  difcovering  where  he 
had  laid  them.  It  is  likely  however,  that  Tyrrcl's  depo- 
fition  was  not  fo  favorable  for  the  King's  purpofe  as  D:gb~ 
ton's,  fince  he  was  detained  in  Prifon,  whereas  Dighton 
was  releafed,  probably,  that  he  might  divulge  his  own  evi- 
dence. 

The  publifhing  of  thefe  teftimonies  produced  not  the  Otjtaiw 
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Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  XII.  p.  517. 


■  Talbtt  Marshal  of  Calais, 

Ibid. 

,    "the  Kin'g  made  his  Son  Henry  Conltahle  of  Dover  Cattle,  and  Guardian   of  the  Cinque  Ports.     Ibid.  p.   51;. 
fent  certain    Knkhts,  with  a  band  01"  Soldiers  into  every  Port,  to  keep  the  Shulcs  and  Sea-Mafts,  that  no  uile  1011,0'  cv.me  in,  car  go  oat  oi  the 
Kingdom,  without  being  ii.air.hcd  and  examined.     Hall,  fol.  32.     Bacon,  p.  C08. 
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effect  the  King  expected.  For,  what  proof  could  a  con- 
felfion  form,  taken  at  a  private  examination,  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  him  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  make  it  appear 
for  his  advantage  ?  In  the  next  place,  the  removal  of  the 
Bodies  from  the  place  where  they  were  firft  interred,  to 
another  unknown,  gave  caufe  for  ftrong  fufpicions.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  removal,  nothing  would  have  been 
more  eafy  than  to  prove  the  death  of  the  two  Princes, 
fince  the  Bodies  would  have  been  ftill  found  under  the 
Stair-cafe.  So,  people  imagined,  the  King,  wanting  Co 
natural  a  proof,  had  invented  this  removal,  that  his  not 
making  ufe  of  fo  convincing  a  proof  might  not  be  thought 
lhancc.  Befides,  the  teftimony  of  two  villains  who  con- 
felled  themfelves  guilty  of  fo  black  a  crime,  and  whofe 
evidence  was  fo  advantagious  to  the  King,  could  not  be 
of  any  great  weight.  Accordingly,  the  King,  finding  this 
method  inefficient  to  undeceive  the  people,  applied  him- 
felf  chiefly  to  difcover  who  this  impoftor  was,  that  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Duke  of  York. 

To  fucceed  in  this  defign,  he  found  no  better  way  than 
to  bribe  feveral  perfons,  who  repaired  to  the  counterfeit 
Duke,  under  colour  of  offering  him  their  fcrvice.  He 
charged  them  to  ufe  all  their  endeavours  to  know  who 
and  whence  he  was,  and  to  trace  him  from  his  birth  to  the 
day  lie  came  to  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy.  At  the  fame 
time,  lie  ordered  them  to  make  ftrict  inquiry  after  his  cor- 
refpondents  in  England.,  and  obferve  narrowly  every  thing 
that  palled  about  him.  Efpecially  he  enjoined  fome  of  the 
difcrecteft,  to  fpare  nothing  to  gain  Sir  Robert  Clifford, 
much  fufpecting  him  to  be  concerned  in  the  fecret.  It 
is  laid,  that  in  order  to  make  difcoveries,  he  bribed  the 
fervants,  and  even  the  very  confelTors  of  the  great  Men 
he  fufpected.  Moreover,  to  procure  his  fpies  in  Flanders 
the  greater  credit,  he  ufed  to  have  them  pronounced  ex- 
communicate every  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's,  by  virtue  of 
Pope  Innocent  VIII's  Bull.  He  was  fo  well  ferved  by 
thefe  fpies,  that,  in  fhort,  he  came  to  know,  the  pre- 
tended Duke  of  Tori  was  no  other  than  Perkin  JVarbeck. 
He  had  perfect  information  of  his  birth,  life,  actions,  pro- 
feffion,  and  of  all  the  places  he  had  lived  at  from  his  Child- 
hood ;  which  was  inftantly  divulged  throughout  the  whole 
Kingdom.  Mean  while,  as  the  particulars  were  published 
by  the  King,  the  principal  party  concerned,  the  genera- 
lity of  People  did  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  believe 
him  upon  his  bare  word.  Their  prejudice  made  them 
require   more  convincing  Proofs. 

Whilft  the  King's  fpies  were  acting  in  Flanders  and 
England,  he  had  two  affairs  upon  his  hands  from  which 
he  wanted  to  be  difengaged,  in  cafe  any  troubles  fliould 
arife  in  the  Kingdom  cm  account  of  the  pretended  Duke  of 
York.  The  firft  was,  to  make  Peace  with  Scotland ;  the 
lecond,  to  get  the  Peace  of  Ejlaples  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
according  to  agreement  with  the  King  of  France.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  fent  Ambalfadors  to  Edinburgh  and  Rome. 
The  former  concluded  with  King  James  a  Truce  from. 
April  the  30th  1494,  to  that  day  leven  years  1501,  upon 
the  fame  terms  with  that  of  Caldjlream,  which  expired 
the  day  this  was  to  commence.  It  appears  by  the  Ambaf- 
fadors  inftruitions,  that  he  defired  to  conclude  a  marriage 
between  the  King  of  Scotland  and  Catherine  Daughter  of 
the  Countefs  of  W'iltjhire,  and  Grand-daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerfet.  But  this  marriage  was  not  propofed,  or  at 
leaft  the  Negotiation  did  not  fucceed  (1). 

As  to  the  affair  of  Rome,  the  Ambalfadors  prefented  to 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  a  petition  for  a  Bull  of  excommunica- 
tion againft  whichfoever  of  the  two  Kings  mould  not  ob- 
ferve the  Treaty  of  Ejlaples.  The  Pope  owned  it  to  be 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty,  and  anfwered,  he  was 
ready  to  grant  fuch  a  Bull,  provided  the  King  of  France 
did  not  oppofe  it,  an  inftmment  whereof  he  ordered  to 
be  given  to  the  Amballadors. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  dying  in  Augujl  this  year,  Max- 
imilian his  Son,  King  of  the  Romans,  afcended  the  impe- 
rial Throne  in  his  room. 

The  2 1  ft  of  the  fame  month,  John  Morton,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  made  Cardinal  of  St.  Anaf- 
tafms. 

Henry  having  had  perfect  information  of  every  thing 
relating  to  Perkin  JVarbeck,  fent  Ambalfadors  (2)  to 
Archduke  Philip  to  defire  him  to  deliver  him  up.  He  re- 
prefented,  "  That  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Nations, 
"  and  the  alliance  they  had  made  together,  to  protect  a 
"•  counterfeit,  who  fought  to  rob  him  of  the  Crown  by 
"  an  evident  impofture.  That  he  was  informed  of  all 
"  the  circumftances  of  Periin's  life  from  his  cradle,  and 


"  offered  to  produce  authentick  proofs  of  the  cheat,  as  well    1 493. 

"  as  of  the  duath  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whofe  name  War- 

"  beck  borrowed.     That   Perkin  being  only  a  theatrical 

"   King  formed  by  the   Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  he  hoped 

"  the  Archduke   would  not   fcruple  to  deliver  him   into 

"  his   hands."     Philip   being  ftill  a  minor,    .'lis   Council  The  Areb- 

told  the  Ambalfadors,   "  That  the  Archduke's  intention^'  An'  ■ 

"   was,  always  to  preferve  a  good  underftanding  with  tl«e  Hail. 

"  King  of  England,  and  therefore  would  give  no  manner  Bacon* 

"  of  affiftance  to  the  pretended  Duke  of  York.     But  the 

"  Duchefs  of  Burgundy   being  Sovereign  in  the  lands  of 

"   her  Dowry,  the  Archduke  could  not  meddle  with  her 

"  affairs,  or  hinder  her   from  doing  what   fhe  thought 

"  fit." 

Philip  believed  he  had  then  the  lefs  reafon  to  regard  the  Treaty  of 
King  of  England,  as  he  had  made  a  Peace  with  CharlesSmi"  b'~ 
VIII,  by  a  Treaty  concluded   at  Sen/is  the   23d  of  May.  charts  VIII 
Charles  had  reftored  to  the  Archduke  his  Sifter  Margaret,  and  Philip, 
with  the  Earldoms  of  At to  is  and  Burgundy  ;  but  kept  fome  p1^'3-'. 
Towns  on  promife  to  deliver  them  as  foon  as  Philip  was 
of  age. 

The  Ambaffadors  brought  Philip's  anfwer  to  the  King,  R*f«r'  l*-1 
and  withal  told  him,  there  was  collufion  between  him  and^^^Jj™* 
the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy.     Henry  was  fo  provoked  at  this  Hall, 
proceeding,  that  he  broke  off  all  commerce  with  the  Arch-  B  c°n- 
duke,  »nd  banifhed   all  Flemings  out  of  his  Kingdom  (3).  "^"^ 
The  Archduke  did  the  like  by  the  Englijh  who  were  in 
Flanders.     But  the  animolity  between  thefe  two  Princes 
went  no  farther,  each  fearing  he  might  one  day  want  the 
other's  affiftance. 

Mean  while,  Henry  having  at  length  gained  Sir  Robert  He"',y  -■"'"> 
Clifford,  who  was  intruded  with  Warbcck's  and  the  Du-£5jf°^a  t 
chefs 's  fecrets,  had  exact  information  of  their  correfpon-  Warbcck'i 
dents  in  England.     As  it  could  not  but  be  dangerous  to  let  Sc""s- 
the  evil   increafe,  he  refolved  to  apply  proper  remedies.  Baaon. 
For  that  purpofe,  he  caufed  to  be  arrefted   in  one  day,  Hollingfh. 
and  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  John  Ratcliff  Lord  Fitz-Slovl' 
IValter,  Sir  Simon  Aiontfort,   Sir  Thomas  Tbwaites,  Wil- 
liam D'Aubeney,    Robert  Ratcliff,    Thomas  CreJJener,  and 
Thomas  Ajlwood.     All  thefe  were  convicted  and  condemn-  Scm!  'f'1" 
ed    for  fiigh-Treafon,  in  adhering  and   promifing  aid  ioCo"ff:rM" 
Perkin.     The  Lord  Fitz-JValter  was  fent  Prifoner  to  Ca-  "death!  " 
lais  with  fome  hope  of  obtaining  his  pardon.     But  his  im-  Hal1- 
patience  caufing  him  to  attempt  to  make  his  efcape,  he  was 
difcovered  and   beheaded.     Sir  Simon  Montfort,  Sir  Robert 
Ratcliff,   and  William  D'Aubeney  were  executed  immedi- 
ately after  their  condemnation.     The  reft  were  pardoned, 
and  thofe  that  were  apprehended  upon  the  fame  account, 
among  whom  were  certain  Dominican  Friers,  and  [Wil- 
liam IVorfeley]  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,    were  releafed.     Sir 
William  Stanley  Lord  Chamberlain,  whether  he  was  not 
yet  informed  againft,  or  the  King  had  a  mind  to  ftay  for 
ftronger  proofs  to  convict  him,  was  not  touched  at  that 
time. 

On  the   rft  of  November,  Henry  writ  to  the  King  of Henr?  " 
France,  defiring  to  be  included  in  the  Peace  of  Sexlis,  &c-  fa",''/' 
cording  to   the  Tenor  of  the  Treaty.     The  1 7th  of  the  France  that 
fame  month,  he  notified  to  him  the  fame  thing  from  Fer-^/ffj  .lc 
dinand  King  of  Naples,  and  Alphonfo  Duke  of  Calabria  his',be place  of 
Son,  who  were  exprelly  included   in  the  Peace  of  Senlis,  Senlis. 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  Archduke.    But  however  ft?.'  Pub' 
King  Charles  defifted  not  from  his  project  of  conquering  55s.  * 

Naples. 

England  was  very  quiet  during  the  year  1494.     Per-    1494. 
kin  Warbeck  ftill  remained  in  Flanders  without  offering  to  Hcnr>  "** 
ftir,  the  execution  of  his  adherents  convincing  him,  the[^_ 
King  knew  more  of  his  affairs  than  he  imagined.     Mean  Hall. 
time,  Henry  laboured  underhand   to  inform  himfelf  more  Bjcc"*- 
and  more  concerning  the  circumftances  of  the  confpiracy,  Hollin°(fe. 
and  what  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy    was  contriving  in 
England  and  elfewhere.     In  this  Sir  Robert  Clifford  whom 
he  had  gained,  was  very  ferviceable.     He  learnt  by  his 
means,  that  Perkin  had  ftill  fome  dependence  in  Ireland, 
and  had  writ  to  the  Earls  of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  when 
he  landed  there  from  Portugal.     This  difcovery  made  him 
refolve  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  that  Ifland,  which  had 
been  hitherto  much  neglected.  To  that  end,  he  made  Henry  He  ™fa  Hi 
his  fecond  Son,  then  but  two  years  old,  Lieutenant  or  Go-  SmGovmrn; 
vernor  of  Ireland;  but  appointed  for  Deputy,  Sir  Edward  ^j'^.^ 
Poynings,  a  Man  verfed  in  affairs,  and  employed  in  feveral  Poynings 
Embaffies.     He  gave  him  a  very  ex  ten  live  power  as  well  P?"'!- 
over  the  mditia,  as  the  civil  Government,  that  he  might  Aft.  Pub. 
put  the  Ifland  upon  a  good  foot  (4).  XII.  p.  558, 

Poynings,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  made  ftrict  en-  ^,c.\ 
quiry  after  thole  that  were  fufpeited  of  difaffection  to  the 


ike 


(1)  King  Utnry  paid  the    King  of  Scots   a  thnufand   Maries,  by  way  of  compenfation  f<ji  the  Injuries  one  Nation  had  received  from  the  ither,  before  the 
eonclufion  of  the  Truce.      Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  XII.  p.  547. 

(2)  Sir  Eiiiuard  Poynings,  zrAWiUiamlVarbam,  Doftor  of  Laws.      Ibid.  p.  544^ 
(a)  Appointing   Culais  to  be  the  Mart  for  all  Ettrlijli  Merchandizes.      Halt,   fol.  34. 

(41  With    him  was    l*nt  Sir  Henry  Dean    late  Abb;)t  of  Langiuty,  a    Man  of  2rtat   Wit  and  DiligTO:,    w^*»   'A*as   mads  Chine!'"'    1*  Irvfami,     Hall, 
til.  36.     Thty  carried  with  them  about  a  thouland  Merj.      J.  Ware,  c.  10. 

King, 


I 


Book  tflV. 


19.     HENRY    VH. 


1494.  King  particularly  he  vigoroufly  attacked  the  Earls  of  Def-  fpiracy.  The  King  immediately  pardoned  him,  but  on 
mond  and  Kildare(i).  The  firft  took  care  of  him/elf,  exprefs  condition,  he  would  conceal  nothing  of  what  was 
and  kept  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  Lord-Deputy  :  but  the  come  to  his  knowledge.  Whereupon  Clifford  impeached 
Earl  of  Kildare  was  fent  Prifoner  into  England,  from  fevcral  perfons,  and  among  the  reft  the  Lord  Chamber- 
whence  he  was  quickly  fent  back  by  the  King  with  marks  lain.  The  King  feeming  extremely  furprized,  bid  him 
of  erteem  and  good-will.  As  he  dreaded  frefh  troubles  in  take  cane  what  he  faid,  fince  his  Life  lav  at  ftake  in  cafe 
Ireland,,  where  a  Rebellion  in  his  circumftances  would  the  Accufation  was  groundlefs.  Clifford  per/lifting  the 
have  been  very  incommodious,  he  thought  he  lhould  pre-  Lord  Chamberlain  was  prefently  apprehended.  Next  day 
vent  them  by  ails   of  Grace,     rather  than  feverity ;    and  he   wa>   examined   by  the  Council,     where   he  confefled 
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therefore  fent  a  Commiffioner  (2)  with  a  general  Pardon 
in  form,  as  well  for  the  Earl  of  Defmond,  as  for  all  the 
Irijh  Rebels,  to  ftifle  if  poflible  all  the  feeds  of  Rebellion 
in  the  Ifland,  where  the  Houfe  of  York  had  but  too  many 
friends. 


A  famous 
Parliament 
hi  Ireland. 

Povninus'J 
Lam. 
Hilt,  of 
Ireland. 


enough  to  condemn  him.     The  great  Service  he  had  done 
the  King  and  the  Intereft  of  the  Earl  of  Derby   his  Bro- 
ther, made  him  hope   he  fhould   not  be  treated  with  ri- 
gour.    But  two  things  rendered  his  Crime  unpardonable. 
The  firft  was  his  immenfc  riches,     which  promifed  the 
Whilft  Poynings   was  in  Ireland,  he  held  a  Parliament     King  a  plentiful  Confifcation  (6).     The  fecond     that  he  H»"- 
famous  for  the  Statutes  enacted   to  the  advantage  of  the     was  accufed,  and  probably,  convicted  of  faying  fto  Clif-0'""' 
Crown    of  England,    and    of  the  Englijh   fettled   in    the    ford,]    fpcaking  of  Pcrkin  Warbeck,    if  he  were  fure  that  Stow.     ' 

young  Man  were  King  Ed  ward 's  Son,  he  would  never  bear 
arms  againjl  him.  This  was  wounding  the  Kin?  in  the 
moil  fenfible  part,  fince  he  feemed  to  acknowledge,  the 
Houfe  of  York  had  a  better  Title  than  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
cajler.     Had  he  been  guilty   only  of  this  Crime,    it  is  - 


Ifland.  One  of  thefe  Statutes,  ftill  called  Peyningfs  Law, 
ran,  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  fhould  not  be  aflcm- 
bled  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  had  acquaint- 
ed the  King  with  the  reafons,  and  obtained  the  Royal  Li- 
cence under  the  Great  Seal.     It  was  alio  enacted,    that  all 
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Hail. 
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the  Statutes  of  England  concerning  the  publick,  fhould  be  queftion,  whether  the  Judges  would  have  fentenced  him  to 
obferved  in  Ireland.  Thefe  two  Statutes  are  ftill  in  force  to  die,  but  it  is  likely,  he  was  convicted  of  acting  more  di- 
ttos day  "(3).  rectly  againft  the  King,  and  holding  Intelligence  with 
Though  Henry  had  given  fevcral  proofs  of  his  felf-inte-  Warbeck,  and  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy.  All  the  favour 
refted  and  covetous  Temper,  they  might  be  coloured  he  could  obtain,  was  a  delay  of  fome  weeks  to  prepare 
with  fome  pretence,  becaufe  the  fecret  Springs  of  his  Po-  for  death,  which  he  fuffered  not  till  the  beginnine  of  the 


licy  were  not  yet  fully  known.  But  it  was  not  the  fame 
with  regard  to  his  proceedings  this  year,  which  plainly  dif- 
covered  his  nature.  The  pretence  of  foreign  Affairs  fail- 
ing him,  he  extorted  large  Sums  from  private  perfons,  by 
forleiturcs  upon  penal  Laws,  on  purpole  to  fill  his  Cotters. 
TJiis  proceeding  was  the  more  dilpleahng  to  the  People,  as 
they  eafily  perceived  it  flowed  from  his  natural  uifpotition, 
fince  he  was  not  obliged  by  any  necclhty  to  ufe  (uch  ex- 
traordinary  methods.     He  was    in  Peace    with  all    the 


next  year  (7).  The  King's  Severity  on  this  occafion 
feemed  exceflive.  All  the  World  imagined  he  would 
pardon  a  Lord  to  whom  he  was  fo  much  obliged,  and  who 
had  even  enabled  him  to  exercife  Acts  of  Mercy,  by  pro- 
curing him  the  Crown.  Beiides,  he  was  Brother  to  the 
Earl  ot  Derby,  a  zealous  Servant,  and  Eather-in-law  of 
the  King. 

The  execution  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain   terrified   the  Gm"  T'"-"' 
whole  Kingdom.     He  was  condemned  for    a    Crime  0fp"  En6|j,,d> 


Princes  of  Europe.  He  had  drawn  from  the  Parliament  which  few  Englijhmen  were  innocent,  namely,  for  pre-  CiCOn' 
two  very  confiderable  Subfidies,  of  which  he  had  not  ex-  ferring  the  Title  of  York,  to  that  of  Lancajler.  But  what 
pended  a  fourth  part,  and  even  that  was  repaid  him  with  caufed  ftill  greater  dread,  was,  that  the  King  was  per- 
intereft.  Moreover,  beiides  divers  Confifcations,  he  re-  ceived  to  have  had  Spies  about  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
ceived  every  year  fifty  thoufand  Livres  of  the  King  of  obferve  his  Conduct,  which  might  be  every  Man's  cafe. 
France.  All  this,  added  to  the  ufual  Revenues  of  the  The  great  Men  durlt  not  fpeak  Their  thoughts  to  one  an- 
other, ,for  fear  thofe  whom  they  counted  their  beft  Friends, 
were  the  King's  Spies.  But  this  reftraint  was  in  fomeLli'lt 
meafure  made  up,  by  fwarms  of  Libels  againft  the  Judges,  T"& th' 
the  Council,  and  the  King  himfelf.     This  Licenfe  fo  dif-  Half." 


Crown,  which  were  no  lefs  than  in  the  foregoing  Reigns, 
feemed  to  enable  him  to  eafe,  inftead  of  opprefling  his  Sub- 
jects with  frivolous  accufations  to  drain  their  Furies.  The 
firft  he  attacked  in  this  manner  was  §11  William  Capcl  Al- 


derman of  London,    who  was  fined  two  thoufand  feven     pleafed  the  King,  that  he  ordered  five  perfons,    convicted  Ea«'a' 


hundred  pounds,  and  forced  to  compound  with  the  King 
for  fixteen  hundred.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was 
taxed  with  being  the  Contriver  of  thefe  methods  to  pro- 
cure the  King  money.  But  whether  Henry  a  Avarice  daily 
increafed,  or  the  Minifters  who  fucceeded  that  Prelate 
were  ftill  lefs  fcrupulous  than  he,  People  had  but  too  much 
reafon  to  lament  him  after  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Henry  gave  a  frefh  in- 
ftance  of  his  defire  of  money,  which  proved  very  injurious 
to  his  good  name,  efpecially  as  he  endeavoured  to  cover  it 
with  the  veil  of  juflice.  By  fecret  advices  from  Sir  Robert 
Clifford  he  was  informed,  Sir  William  Stanley,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, was  one  of  Perkin  Warbeck's  Adherents.  Tho' 
that  Lord  had  done  him  the  greateft  Service  imaginable, 
fince  he  had  procured  him  the  Victory  which  railed  him 
to  the  Throne,  he  refolved  to  facrifice  him  to  his  Avarice, 
under  colour  of  punifhing  his  Crime.  I  fay,  to  his  Ava- 
rice, and  not  to  Juftice  or  Revenge.  For  if  we  may  judge 
by  his    ufual  Conduct,  with   regard  to  the  State-Crimi 


of  difperfing  thefe  Libels,  to  be  executed. 

Richard  Fox,    Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,    one  of  the  Afl  p<*>- 
King's  Favorites,  was  tranflated  this  year  to  the  See  of xu'  p' s66, 
Durham. 

It  was  likewife  this  year,  that  Henry  the  King's  fecond  Bacon. 
Son,  two  years  old,  was  created  Duke  of  York  (8).  Stow* 

Though  there  was  a  Truce  concluded  with  Scotland  to  typriti* 
the  30th  of  April  1501,    there  ftill  remained  fome  diffe-  J™*  Scot" 
rences  between  the  EngHJIi  and  Scots,    concerning  certain  la  Pub. 
Lands  on   the  Borders   of  the  two  Kingdoms,    and  the  XII.  p-  55'' 
Fifhery  of  the  River  Eske.     Henry  always  dreading  fome  554* 
Infurrection  in  the  Kingdom,    was  extremely  defirous  to 
have  no  Contefts  with  his  Neighbours.     For  this  reafon, 
he  had  in  May  this  year,  moved,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween England  and    Scotland  might   be  adjufted.     Kin°- 
James  feeming  to  defire  the  fame  thing,    they  both  fent 
Amballadors  to  Caldflream,  to  agree  upon  fome  Expedient. 
Richard  Fox  was   at  the  head  of  the  Englijh  Ambafly  (9). 


But  with  all  his  Addrefs,  he  could  not  end  an  affair,  which 
nals,  of  whom  there  was  nothing  to  be  got,  he  would,  jn  itfelf  feemed  not  very  difficult.  This  caufed  Henry  to 
doubtlefs,  have  pardoned  Stanley,  if  the  defire  of  confif-  fufpect,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  referved  it  for  an  oc- 
cating  his  Eftate,  had  not  rendered  him  inexorable.  calion  of  quarrel,    and  to  order  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  bep-  568. 

To  attain  his  ends,    he  ordered  Clifford,  who  was  ftill     upon  his  guard  in  the  North. 
in  Flanders,  to  repair  privately  into  England.     When  he         Charles  VIII  undertook  this  year  the  long  meditated  Char!e;VIIl 


heard  the  Informer  was  arrived,  he  removed  to  the 
Tower  (4),  that  the  great  ones  who  fhould  be  accufed, 
might  be  arreited  more  conveniently,  and  without  noife. 
Clifford  being  come  to  London  without  difcovering  himfelf, 
the  King  affembled  the  Council  (5)  in  the  Tower,  and  fent 
for  Sir  Robert,  who  falling  down  at  his  feet,  craved  his 
pardon,  offering  to  declare  whatever  he  knew  of  the  Con- 


Conqueft  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  This  affair  is  fo  well  ;/;; 
known,^it  would  be  needlefs  to  relate  the  particulars.     It  '-.f\ 


(t)  Maurice,  and  Gerard  Fin-Gerard. 


is  neceffary,    however,    briefly  to  mention  the  rife  and  cummin. 
principal  events. 

The  Pofterity  of  Charles  of  Anjcu,    firft  King  of  Sicily  AbJIrafi  ,f 
of  the  Houfe  of  France,    was  divided  into  two  Branches,  'L?  , 
whereof  one  reigned   in  Naples,    the  other  in  Hungary.  j:!r.  „/  "*' 

Naples* 
Colien. 
(2)   Rielard  Baltm,   Doftor  of  Laws.      Rymtr\  Feed.  Tom.  Xlt.  p.  567.    Capac. 
',  3)  My  Lord  Bacm  calls  that  Poym'ngs',  Law,  whereby  all  the  Statutes  of  England  (to  the  loth  of  lh.ry  VII-)  were  made  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland;  which  Surrun, 
before  that  time  were  not,  nor  are  any  fince  that  time,  but  by  a  fpecial  Claule.  e^e. 

(4)  January -j.      Hall,   fol.  35.      Stow,   p.  477. 

(5)  A  lelccted  Council,  lays  Lord  Baton,  p.  610. 

(6)  There  was  found  in  his  Callle  of  Hit  forty  thoufand  Marks  ia  Money  and  Plate,  befides  Jewels,  HouuSnld-JJurr",  Stock  upon  his  grounds,  ani  other 
pcrlonal  Ettate,  exceeding  great.     He  had  likewife  in  Land  three  thoufand  Pounds  a  year  of  old  lent.     Bacon,  p.  610. 

(7)  He  was  beheaded  on  Toiver-bsll,  Feb.  16.  1495.  Ha!!,  fol.  3;.  fays,  the  Caufe  of  his  Ditcontcnt  was,  King  Henry's  refuling  to  create  him  Earl  of 
Chc/ler.     He  was  fucceeded  in  the  Office  of  Lord-Chamberlain  by  Gues  Lord  d'Aubcnry.     Id.  fol.  36.     Baton,  p.  611.     Hdlingjbead,  p.  1444. 

(8)  On  November  1.  The  Knights  of  the  Balb  made  upon  this  occalion  were  their  :  The  Lcrds  Haringtm,  Clifton,  D-.crc  of  the  South,  and  the  Lord 
JVaren;  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Sir  John  Arundel*  Sir  Walter  Gnjjitb,  Sir  Ger-vaje  Clifton,  Sir  Robert  Hanourt,  Sir  Ediuard  Tr.-f.rd,  Sir  Ho  .  Sir  Ro- 
bert Netvbrosigb,  Sir  Ralph  Ryder,  Sir  John  Sparke,  Sir  Humjrey  Fulford,  Sir' Robert  Litton,  Sir  Pierce  Edgecombe,  Sir  Robert  Clert,  Sir  Thomas  fair/ax,  Sir 
Richard  Knightley,   Sir  'John  Cheke.      Utotv,  p.  477. 

(9J  The  red  of  the  Amball'adort  were,   Sit  Thomas  Dure,  Sir  William  Tf/tr,    Chrtjl.pbtr  iicrijby,    and  Job    Cartfttrttm, 
T-  554- 


Kjw'j  FxJ.    Tom.  XII. 


After 
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After  fundry  Revolutions,  the  Crown  of  Naples  fell  at 
length  to  Joan  the  firft  of  that  name.  But  in  1380 
Charles  de  Darazzo,  of  the  Branch  of  Hungary,  pretend- 
in^  to  the  fame  Crown,  and  repairirtg  into  Italy,  attacked 
Queen  Joan,  who  finding  herfelf  preffed  by  this  Enemy, 
adopted  Lewis  I.  Duke  of  Anjou,  Uncle  of  Charles  VI. 
Kin"-  of  France.  From  that  time  there  was  a  continual 
War  between  the  two  Houfes  of  Anjou.  At  lair,  Charles 
de  Durazzo  remained  inpoffeffion  of  Naples,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Ladflaus  his  Son,  who  dying  in  141 4,  left  the 
Crown  of  Naples  to  Joan  II  his  Sifter.  Mean  time, 
Lewis  I,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  Lewis  II,  his  Son,  always 
ftiled  themfelves  Kings  of  S;W/v,  and  preferved  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  Sicily  on  this  fide  the  Pharo,  or  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples.  Lewis  II,  who  died  in  141 7,  left  three  Sons, 
namely,  Lewislll,  Rene,  and  Charles. 

In  142 1,  Lavis  III  led  an  army  into  Naples  to  de- 
throne Joan  II,  who,  for  fupport,  adopted  Alphonfo  King 
of  Arragon.  Alphonfo  arriving  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
forced  Lewis  III  to  quit  the  Country,  and  retire  into 
France.  Shortly  after,  upon  fome  quarrel  between  Joan 
and  Alphonfo,  Joan  revoking  the  adoption  of  Alphonfo, 
adopted  the  fame  Lewis  of  Anjou,  who  would  have  de- 
prived her  of  the  Crown,  and  declared  him  her  preemp- 
tive Heir  and  SuccelTor ;  but  Lewis  died  without  Iffue  in 
1431.  Joan  departed  this  Life  the  next  year,  having 
made  a  Will  in  favour  of  Rene  of  Anjou,  Brother  of 
Lewis  III. 

Rene  made  fome  attempts  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  but  to  no  purpofe.  Alphonfo  King  of  Ar- 
ragon kept  the  Crown  till  he  died  in  1  +5  ^.  He  left  the 
Kingdom  (A  Arragon  to  John  his  lawful  Son,  and  that  of 
Naples  to  Ferdinand  his  Baftard. 

In  1474  Rene  made  a  Will,  and  appointed  for  his  Heir 
Charles  Earl  of  Main  his  Nephew,  Son  of  Charles  his 
younger  Brother,  to  the  prejudice  of  Violante  his  Daughter 
Duchefs  of  Lorrain,  zcvARcnc  Duke  of  Lorrain  hisGrand- 
fon. 

Charles  Earl  of  Main,  Nephew  and  Heir  of  King  Rene, 
died  in  14S1,  leaving  Lewis  XI,  King  of  France,  his  fole 
Heir.  By  virtue  of  which  Will,  Charles  VIII,  Son  of 
Lewis  XI,  pretended,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  fallen 
to  him. 

If  what  has  been  faid  be  never  fo  little  confidered,  it 
will  doubtlefs  be  perceived,  that  Charles's  title  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  was  very  difputable.  To  decide  this 
cafe  in  a  judicial  way,  it  would  have  been  neceilary  to  ex- 
amine two  points  of  equal  Importance  in  this  affair.  Firft, 
whether  Joan  II  had  power  to  revoke  the  adoption  or 
Alphonjo  King  of  Arragon,  and  to  adopt  Lewis  of  Anjou 
in  his  room.  It  is  true,  the  French  Hiftorians  pretend,  Al- 
phonfo would  have  dethroned  his  Benefactrefs,  and  upon 
that  fuppofition,  the  reafon  of  the  revocation  feems  juft. 
But  the  Arragonians  grant  not  the  fact.  They  afcribe  it 
to  Joan's  Levity,  who  was  inconftant  and  capricious.  In 
the  next  place,  fuppofing  the  Houfe  of  Anjou  s  Title  better 
than  the  Houfe  of  Arragon' s,  this  fecond  point  muft  have 
been  examined,  whether  King  Rene  could  let  afide  Violante 
his  Daughter  and  her  Heirs,  and  give  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples to  Charles  Earl  of  Main  his  Nephew.  It  could  not 
be  alledged  in  favour  of  this  Will,  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  was  a  majculine  Fief,  fince  the  Houfe  of  Anjou's 
Title  was  derived  from  a  Daughter.  So  Charles  VIII 
could  pretend  to  that  Kingdom,  only  upon  fuppofition, 
that  the  Laws  decided  thefe  two  points  in  his  favour, 
which  was  very  doubtful,  not  to  fay  worfe.  Belides,  the 
Houfe  of  Arragon  had  another  Title  founded  upon  a  fixty 
years  poffeflion.  But  what  rendered  this  affair  very  in- 
tricate was,  that  the  Popes,  as  Sovereign  Lords  of  Naples, 
feemed  to  have  determined  it  in  favour  of  the  Houfe  of 
Anjou,  by  inverting  the  Princes  of  that  Houfe  with  that 
Kingdom. 

But  it  was  not  fo  much  his  Title  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  that  induced  Charles  VIII  to  this  Conqueft,  as  the 
Juncture  of  time,  and  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
Ferdinand  King  of  Naples  had  two  Sons ;  namely,  Alphonfo 
who  bore  the  Title  of  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  Frederic. 
Alphonfo  had  a  Son  called  Ferdinand,  after  his  Grandfather. 
Thefe  Arragonian  Princes  were  not  beloved  in  Naples,  nor 
in  the  reft  of  Italy.  Belides,  old  King  Ferdinand  had  ba- 
nifhed  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  with  all  the  other  Heads  of 
the  Angevin  Faction.  And  thefe  Exiles  it  was  that  excited 
Charles  to  the  Conqueft  of  Naples.  But  this  alone  would 
not  have  fufficed  to  determine  him  to  this  undertaking,  had 
he  not  been  incouraged  by  Ludovico  Sforza,  Uncle  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan.     The  occaiion  was  this  : 

The  Duchy  of  Milan  was  palled  from  the  Family  of 
Vifconti,  to  that  of  Sforza  ;  Philippo  Maria  Fifconti,  laft 
Duke  of  that  Houfe,  having  adopted  Francis  Sj'orza,  who 
had  married  Blanch  his  only  Daughter. 

Franc  ifco  Sforza,  becoming  Duke  of  Milan  after  the 
dtiith  pt  hii  Father-in-law,    died  11x14,66,    leaving  two 
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Sons,  Galeazzo,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Ludovico,  fir-  1494. 
named  the  Black.  Galeazzo  being  aiTufiinated,  John  Ga- 
leazzo his  Son  fucceeded  him,  under  the  Gu.irdianfhip  of 
his  Mother,  a  Woman  infamous  for  her  Lewdnefs,  and  of 
Ludovico  his  Uncle.  Some  time  after,  the  young  Duke 
married  Ifabclla,  Daughter  of  Alphonfo  Duke  of  Calabria, 
eldelt  Son  of  Ferdinand  King  of  Naples.  John  Galeazzo 
being  a  Prince  of  a  narrow  Genius,  Ludovico  his  Uncle  en- 
grailed the  whole  power,  leaving  to  his  Nephew  only  the 
bare  Title  of  Duke,  without  his  being  much  conccrneJ. 
But  Ifabclla  his  Duchefs,  not  bearing  to  fee  the  Duke  her 
Spoule  without  any  Authority,  complained  to  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  her  Father  of  this  ill  ufage.  Shortly  after,  the 
Duke  perfuaded  Ferdinand  his  lather  to  proclaim  War 
againft  Ludovico,  to  compel  him  to  refign  the  Government 
to  his  Nephew. 

To  avoid  this  War  it  was  that  Ludovico  excited  Charles 
VIII  to  undertake  the  Conqueft  of  Naples,  by  putting  him 
in  hopes,  he  would  affift  him  with  all  his  Forces.  He  had 
alfo  a  further  defign  to  make  ufe  of  Charles's  aid,  to  be- 
come matter  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  difpoffefs  John 
Galeazzo  his  Nephew.  He  had  now  taken  fome  private 
meafures  to  that  end  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to 
whom  he  had  given  Blanch  his  Niece  in  Marriage,  with  a 
Dower  of  four  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  and  Alaximiliah 
had  privately  invefted  him  with  the  Duchy  of  Milan  for 
him  and  his  Heirs. 

Upon  the  rumour  of  Charles  VIII's  preparations  for  the 
Conqueft  of  Naples,  old  King  Ferdinand  offered  him  a  yearly 
Tribute  of  fifty  thoufand  Crowns ;  but  the  offer  was  re- 
jected. Ferdinand  died  a  little  before  Charle<\  Expedition, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Alphonfo  his  eldeft  Son. 

The  war  of  Naples  feems  at  firft  to  be  entirely  foreign 
to  the  Hiftory  of  England.  However,  as  it  was  the  fource 
and  origia  of  many  great  Events  in  Europe,  in  the  next 
Century,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  fhew  the  occaiion, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  is  neceilary  to  relate  the  princi- 
pal Events. 

Charles  VIII  departed  from  Paris   in  July  1494,  and  Charles' j 
came  to  Afti  in  Piedmont,  where  he  fell  fick  of  the  Small-  Df!f%'""r 
Pox.     This  diftemper   detaining  him   at  Ajli,    he  could  »  Rome, 
not   go   from    thence  till  the  bth   of  Odobcr,    to  Turin,  Cummin. 
where  he   was  forced   to  borrow  the  Duchefs  of  Savoy's 
Jewels,  fo    ill  provided  was  he  of  Money  for  an   Enter- 
prize  of  that  confequence.     Ludovico  Sforza  made  hafte  to 
meet  him,    and  accompanied  him  to  Pavia,    where  they 
found   Duke  John   Galeazzo  out   of  order,    upon  eating 
fomething  that  his  Uncle  Ludovico  had  caufed  to  be  given 
him.     When  they  came  to  Placcntia  they  heard  of  John 
Galeazzo's  death.     Then  Ludovico  left  the  King,  to  go  and 
take  poffeffion  of  the  Duchy   of  Milan,    though  the   late 
Duke  his  Nephew  had  left  a  Son.     Ludovico  having  obtain- 
ed what  he  wanted,    had  not  the  fame  attachment  for  the 
King  of  France  as  before.   On  the  contrary,  he  thought  only 
how  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy,    by  a  League  of  which  he 
wa.  the  principal  promoter. 

Mean  while,  Charles  purfuing  his  march,  entered  the  1495. 
State  of  Florence,  and  compelled  Peter  de  Mcdicis  the  Duke, 
to  deliver  him  four  of  his  belt  Towns,  and  lend  him  Mo- 
ney. He  made  his  Entry  into  the  City  of  Florence  the 
17th  of  November,  and  publifhed  a  Manifefto  concerning 
the  war  of  Naples.  Then  he  took  the  rout  to  Rome,  and 
all  the  places  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State  readily  brought  him 
their  Keys.  Alexander  VI,  upon  the  Kind's  approach, 
defired  Prince  Ferdinand,  Son  of  the  King  of  Naples,  to 
depart  from  Rome,  where  he  was  received  fome  time  be- 
fore. On  the  other  hand,  Frederic  Brother  of  Alphonjo, 
who  was  upon  the  Coaft  of  Genoa  with  a  Fleet,  came  to 
Naples,  where  all  was  in  the  utmoft  Confternation.  Thus 
Charles  having  palled  through  Italy  without  the  leaft  oppo- 
fition,  entered  Rome  the  28th  of  December,  whilft  the 
Pope  in  a  fright  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  Caftle  of  Angela  for 
the  Security  of  his  perfon.  It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the 
affairs  of  England. 

Henry  perceiving  the  Negotiation  with  Scotland  proceed-  I 
ed  very  llowlv,  without  his  being  able  to  difcovcr  any  vifible ;'  Hc'">r 
reafon,  was  apprehcnlns  that  King  James  would  take  oc-sc  tbnd. 
cafion  from  their  different  es  about  the  Fifhery  of  the  River  AS.  Pub. 
Eske,  to  break,  the  Truce.     So,    not  to  be  furprized,     he*11- r- 56S' 
fent  the  Earl  ol  Surrey  orders  to  levy  Troops  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  North,  againft  the  attempts  of  the  Scats  and 
Irijh.      Thefe  attempt-.  ,  ie  pretended  to  fear,  were 

only  an  excufe  to  put  himfeli  in  a  S;ate  of  delence,  in  cafe 
the  King  of  Scotland  fliould  attack  him. 

Shortly  after,  he  made  the  Duke  of  Yok  his  fccond  Son  11'  p^  °f 
Prelident  of  the  northern  Marches,  though  he  was  but  three  ,,fff ,  „. 
years  old.     He  had  made  him  laft  year  Lord  .  tt*«  of  the 

of  Ireland,  and  by  that    means  kept   in   his   own  Coffers  *  fh-y 
the  Salaries  of  thefe  two  Pofts,  which  muft  have  been  given  Xn.  P.  ;6q. 
to  two  feveral  Lords.     Never  Prince  better  underftood  the 
Art  of  husbanding  his  Money,     and   making  every  thing 
turn  to  his  profit. 

The 
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149^.         The  Duchefs  of  York,    Mother  of  Edward  IV,    and 
H-a-b  >f     Richard  III,  died  this  year  in  a  very  advanced  Age  (1). 

tfYwkf  Ib  Jul?->  Alexandcr  VI  fcnt  int0  E>'gland  a  Bull,  im- 
ijidfo'rd.  powering  all  the  Bifhops  of  the  Kingdom  to  abfolve  the 
lb,  p^ft't  Rebels,  which  by  Innocent  VIIFs  Bull  was  granted  the 
UtRihelL   Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  alone. 

Art.  Hub.  Hitherto  Pcrkin  IVarbcck  had  not  ventured  to  make 
Xil.  p-  573-  any  attempt  in  England,  knowing  that  the  King  was  in- 
^fr^f  formed  of  all  his  Correspondents.  But  as  the  Duchefs  of 
s;  -  tbi  Burgundy  could  not  think,  of  relinquifhing  her  hopes  of 
County  of  gaining  foine  advantage  by  the  Idol  formed  by  herfelf, 
c~ria!  "lc  refolved  at  length  to  fend  him  into  England.  She 
n.u.  judged   it  neceffary  to  found  the   People's  Affection  for  the 

Bacon,  Houlc  of  York,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  Ailift- 
nnce  of  the  great  Men,  who  being  narrowly  watched  were 
very  cautious.  Belidcs,  fhe  perceived,  if  the  people 
feemed  ready  to  rife,  there  would  be  no  want  of  great 
Men  to  fupport  and  conduit  them.  Wherefore,  fhe  gave 
orders  to  draw  together  lbme  Forces  and  Ships,  and  cau- 
fed  Perkin  IVarbeck  to  inibark,  and  make  a  defcent  in  the 
County  of  Kent.  Mean  while,  Henry  knowing  nothing 
of  thefe  preparations  in  Flanders,  refolved  to  go  in  pro- 
grefs  to  York/hire  (z)  to  vifit  the  Countefs  his  Mother, 
which  feemed  to  be  a  Juncture  very  favorable  to  Perkin' s 
delign.  But  as  the  projected  defcent  mifcarried,  it  was 
not  doubted,  that  the  King  being  informed  of  the  pre- 
tended Duke  ot  York's  Intent,  had  taken  that  Journey  on 
purpofe  to  draw  him  into  the  Snare,  fo  perfwaded  were 
people  that  Policy  governed  all  his  Actions. 

Perkin,  purfuant  to  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy's  directi- 
ons, arrived  upon  the  Coal!  of  Kent  (3),  near  Sandwich, 
and  landed  fome  Men  to  found  the  Inclination  of  the  In- 
habitants. Thefe  Troops  made  great  boafts  of  the  pow- 
erful Armament  the  Duke  of  York  had  made  in  Flanders, 
pretending  the  Ships  in  fight  were  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
Fleet  which  would  foon  appear.  But  the  people  perceiv- 
ing, thefe  Men  were  almoft  all  Foreigners,  initead  of 
joining  them,  adviled  with  the  Gentlemen  of  the  County 
to  know  how  they  were  to  behave.  And  it  was  refolved, 
they  fhouid  feign  to  be  ready  to  affirt  Perkin,  in  order  to 
allure  him  to  land  and  take  him  prilbner.  Purfuant  to 
this  refolution,  the  people  took  arms  and  appeared  on  the 
Coalt,  making  figns  to  invite  Perkin  and  his  Men  to  land. 
But  Perkin  and  his  Counfellor  Frion  fufpecting  the  artifice, 
kept  on  board,  expecting  the  return  of  fome  of  their  peo- 
ple, to  inform  them  of  what  palled  on  ihore.  At  laft, 
the  Kentijlmien  finding  they  could  draw  in  no  more,  fell 
upon  thole  that  were  already  landed,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces,  except  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  who  being  taken 
alive,  v/ere  all  hanged  by  the  King's  order.  Perkin  being 
Eye-witnefs  of  his  people's  misfortune,  weighed  Anchor 
Hall.  and    returned  into  Flanders.     Henry,    who    was    then  on 

Bacon-  nis  progrefs,  hearing  of  the  defcent,  was  about  to  turn 
Jiollirrfh.  back  towards  Kent  ;  but  prefently  after  receiving  news  of 
what  had  palled,  he  continued  his  Journey  (4),  and  fpent 
fome  time  with  the  Countefs  his  Mother,  at  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  Houfe  (5).  His  intent  was  thereby  to  make  a 
fort  of  excufe  to  that  Lord  for  putting  his  Brother  to 
death,  and  give  him  withal,  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of 
his  favour. 
Remarkable  The  13th  of  OHober  the  King  called  a  Parliament, 
Statute.  where  it  was  enacted,  That  no  perlon  fhouid  be  impeached 
or  attainted  for  affifting  the  King  for  the  time  being.  It 
is  eafy  to  fee,  the  dehgn  of  this  Act  was  to  hinder  a  clofe 
examination  of  the  King's  title  to  the  Crown,  fince  let 
what-  would  be  the  confequence,  thole  that  ferved  him 
would  be  always  fafe  (6).  Indeed,  the  precedent  he  had 
himfelf  given,  in  cauling  thole  to  be  condemned  that  bore 
arms  for  Richard  III,  muft  have  made  his  friends  appre- 
henfive  of  being  in  the  fame  cafe,  if  the  like  Revolution 
fhouid  happen.  But  the  Claufe  added  in  the  body  of  the 
Statute,  that  if  for  the  future,  any  Act  of  Attainder 
fhouid  pafs  againft  fuch  as  aflifted  the  King  for  the  time 
being ,  it  fhouid  be  of  na  force  ;  this  Claufe  I  fay,  was 
void  and  of  no  effect.  For  how  could  an  Act  of  this, 
limit  the  power  of  a  future,    Parliament,    and  caufe  an 
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Act,  in  its  nature  revocable,  not   to  be  fo  ?     Mean  while,      149^. 
this  Statute,  which  feemed   to  be  made  Ibicly  for   the  peo- 
ple's fafety,  but  was  however,  only  for  the  King's  Security, 
difcovered  Henry's  uiiealincfs   and    uncertainty   concerning 
his  title. 

There  was  alfo   an  Act  palled  to  oblige  thofi-  who  had    "■' 
not  paid  their  quota  of  the  Benevolence,   to  pay  the   Ai-  ',,'.     . 
rears  by  fuch  a  time.     This  Act  brought  in   large  Sums 
to  the  King,  the  Arrears  of  this  Tax  being  very  confide  - 
rable,  becaufc  the  war  with  France  not  having  laftc-d   any 
time,  many  perfonS  had   declined  to  pay  cither  in    full  or 
in   part.      It  appears   in   the  Coll.  flhn  of  the   Publick    Ails,  *&•  f""' 
that   the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury    was   indebted    fifteen  '"'  p'6Ji' 
hundred   Pounds  Sterling  (7). 

VVhillt  the  Parliament  was  vet  affembleJ,    the  King  re-  v/a,b-<Ic 
ceived   advice,    that    Perkin   IVarbcck   was   landed    'mire-'"'1" 
laud.     As  this  could  not   be   but   with  fome  ill  defign,   hi    |, 
gave  order  that  the  Coatls  fhouid   be  ftrictly  guarded,  to  Slow. 
be  ready  to  oppole  a  defcent  wherever   it   was  made.     It  '"•";    '•■ 
was  but  too  true,   that   the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  had   fent 
Pcrkin   into  Ireland  to  raife  a  Rebellion,  and  to   that  end, 
fhe  had  privately  treated  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  who, 
it  is  likely,  had  proniifcd  to  aid  him.     The  common  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  Finperor,  the  Arehduke  Philip,  and  the  „ 
King   of  France,    were  likewife   in    the  plot    :    The  two 
firll,    in  revenge  of  Henry's   prohibition  to  his  Subjects  of 
all  Commerce  with  the  Low-Countries,  and  the  other}  to 
hinder   his  entering   into  a  League  that   was  forming  in 
Italy,    to  which  he  was  flionglv  fuliicited.     Be  this  as  it 
will,  very   probably,  James,   in  promifing  to  efpoufe   tha 
Interefts  of  the  pretended   Duke  of    York,    had   been  led 
thereto  by   fome  private  view,    or  by   the  Solicitation  of 
fome  other  Prince. 

Mean  while,    fince  Poynings  had  been    in  Ireland,    the  waibeck 
affairs  of  that  Ifiand   were   quite  altered.      So,     Perkin  not  f°'i  "  *?' 

r      J"  1        y-i  •  .  Unl,    ana 

finding  the  Country  inclined  to  favour  his  defigns,  depart-  a  ■     |  ...  • 
ed   for  Scot/and,     where   in    all  appearance,     he  knew  he  m  ""'"  '"" 
fhouid  be  welcome.     When   he    came  to  Edinburgh,    he  j?«jW/««. 
demanded  an  Audience  of  the  King,    by  the  name  of  the  Hail. 
Duke  of  York,      fames  feigning  an  extreme  furprize,  gave  Sl  " ' 
him    a   folemn  reception    in    the    prefence    of   the  whole 
Court.     Perkin   made  a  long  Speech,    recounting  his   pre- 
tended Adventures,  and  how  heefcaped  the  Cruelty  of  Ri  '  - 
aid  III.       Then,  he   inveighed   againft  Henry  Tudor,   W;o 
had  ulurped  the  Crown  of  England,    and  unjulflv    detained 
it  from  the  lawful  Heirs  of  Edward  IV.     He  inlarged   un- 
on  the  methods  he  had   ufed  to  endeavour  t     recover   his 
Kingdom.     He   concluded  with  faying,  that  fundry  Acci- 
dents having  prevented  him  from  fucceeding,  he  was  co 
to   put    himfelf  under  his  Protection,     in  Lopes  that    with 
the  affifiance  of  fo  generous  a  Prince,    he  fhouid  expel  the 
Ufurper,  and  afcend  the  Throne  of  his  Anceftors.     That 
then  he  fhouid  always   regard  him  as  a  Brother,  and  never 
mifs  an  opportunity  of  fhowing   his  gratitude. 

James  feemed    to   be  moved   with  Perkins  misfortunes,  ibid, 
and  told   him,  whoever  he  was,  he  fhouid  not   repent    of 
putting  himfelf  into   his   hanJs.     However,    he  pretended 
frill  to   have  fome  doubt,  to  fhow  it  was  upon  mature  ex- 
amination   that  he  was   convinced  of  the   truth.      Shortly 
after,  he  publickly  owr.ed  him  for  Duke  of  York,  and  gave  R"cS>a>-«n< 
him   in  marriage,  Catherine    Gordon   Daughter  of  the  Earl  Hollineih. 
of  Huntley,  one  of  the  handfomclt  and   molt  accomplillied 
Ladies   in  Sect/and. 

Heiry  whether  he  had  received  private   notice  of  what  H  «.>  ■  pr-- 
was   plotting    againft    him,  or   it   was  a  pure  effect  of  his  ''*,"  "•'■"- 
forefight,    ardently    wifhed   to  live  in  good  underftanding  £M.t,tr  u 
with  the  King  oi  Scotland.     To    that   end,  he   had    im-  the  Kir    j 
powered  his  Anlbaffidors  (S),  who  were  to  repair  to  Cald-  Sc',,1,"'J- 
Jiream,  to  treat   of   the  marriage  of    Margaret    his  eidcit  xn. p."-!. 
Daughter  with  that  Prince.     This  marriage  was  indeed  ac- 
uomplifhed    fome    years  after  ;    but,  in  all  likelihood,  was 
not  mentioned  in   this  congrefs,  the  Ambafiador^  of  Erg- 
land  having  doubtlefs  perceived  that  fuch  a  propofal  would 
be  unfeafonable. 

The  z8th    of    January   1495,    Charles   VIII   departed  Cnaimumet 
from  Rome,    after   receiving    the  ftrongelt  Towns  of  the  fc  Nap[«' 


(1)  Cecily,  ycungeft  Daughter  of  Ralph  Earl  of  Wejlmreland,  and  Relit}  of  R'tbard  Duke  of  Tork,  died  on  May  31,  in  the  Cattle  of  B<rl. 
iamfled  in  Hertfcrdjhire  r  and  was  buried  in  Fotbesingbam  College  in  Norlbamptor.Jhin,  by  her  Husband.  She  had  lived  to  fee  three  Princes  of  hex 
Body   crowned,   and    tour   murdered.     See  Sandford,   p.   387. 

(2)  Or  rather  to  Lancajhtre.      He  fet  out  June  25.     Hall   fol.    27.     Stoiu,   p.  480. 

(3)  On  July   3.      Ibid. 

(4.)  And  fcnt  Ricbard  Guitfsrd  to  thank   the  Inhabitants  of  Kent  for  their  Fidelity.     Hall,  fol.  38.     Stow,  p.  480. 

(c)  At  Latham. 

[Gj  My  Lord  Baton  obferves,  that  though  this  Law  feemed  to  aim  more  at  the  People's  Safety  than  the  King's,  yet  did  it  take  off  fiom  his  Parry 
that  great  Tye  and  Spur  of  Neceflity,  to  fight  and  go  Victors  out  of  the  Field,  confidering  their  Lives  and  Fortune?,  were  in  fafety,  whether  they 
Hoed  or   run  away. 

(7)  The  other  remarkable  Statutes  enacted  in  this  Parliament  were  thefe:  1.  That  Vagabonds,  idle,  and  fufpefled  Perfons,  (hall  be  fet  in  the 
Stocks  thice  days  and  three  nights,  and  have  no  other  Sultenance  but  Bread  and  Water,  3nd  then  thai!  be  put  out  of  the  Town.  And  whofoevor 
{ball  give  fuch  1  erfons  more,  ihall  forfeit  Twelve-pence.  This  Act  was  afterwards  explained,  39  Elijah.  2.  That  p^or  Perlon,,  who  are  nut  able 
to  lot  accorHing  to  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  for  the  redrefs  ot*  Injuries  and  Wrongs  to  them  done,  ihall  be  admitted  in  F?'rr.d  PaLp;r:i.  without  pay- 
ir>g  Fees  to  Cuunje(tor,  Attnrnty,  or  Clerk.  3.  That  no  manner  of  Perlon  (hall  carry,  or  fend  any  Hoif;  or  Mare,  ab^va  the  value  of  fix  Shi. - 
lines  and  E:£hi-rence,  cut  of  the  Realm,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame  ;  except  it  is  for  their  own  ule.  4.  That  no  Ferfon  mall  make,  or  put 
to  fale  any  Feather-beds,  Bolfters,  or  Pillows,  but  what  are  fluffed  with  dry  pulled  Feathers,  or  clean  Down  \  and  not  with  fcaled  Feathers  01 
Fcnn-down.     See  Stjtut.    11  Hen.  7. 

(8)  The  Bilhops  of  Durham  and  CarliJIe,  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey,  Ralph  Lord  Wevit,  Sir  Tbaina:  Da'.'t  Lieutenant  of  the  H\1  mantel,  and  Sit 
William    Tyler  Depaty-Govcrnov  of  Bcrwiik,     Rymtr's  FteJ,   Tom,  iz,  p.  572, 
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ecclefiaftical  State ,  with  Cardinal  Ctefar  Borgia  natural 
Son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  in  Hoftage.  Whilft  he  was 
upon  the  march,  the  Ambaffador  of  Ferdinand  King  of 
Spain  te!J  him  from  his  mailer,  that  when  he  promifed 
not  to  molt  ft  him  in  the  conqucft  of  Naples,  he  did  not 
mean  that  this  conqueft.  was  to  extend  to  all  Italy.  That 
nctwithftandina,  he  faw  him  in  pofleflion  of  Florence,  Pi- 
fa,  an  1  all  the  Papal  Dominions.  That  therefore  he  de- 
clared,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  bound  to  the  obfervance 
of  their  Treat)',  and  accordingly  the  Ambaffador  tore  it 
in  pieces  before  Lis  face.  Charles  who  was  failing  with  a 
prosperous  gale,  made  a  jell  of  thefe  threats,  and  purfued 
hi     :  arch. 

Mean  while  Alphonfo,  the  new  King  of  Naples,  finding 
himfelf  attacked  by  a  powerful  King  who  was  now  uoon 
the  b-.irders  of  his  Dominions,  was  entirely  dilcouraged.  As 
he  knew  he  was  not  beloved  by  his  Subjects,  he  refigned 
his  Crown  to  Ferdinand  his  Son,  and  retired  to  a  Mo- 
naftery.  where  he  died  this  very  year.  The  new  King 
willing  to  defen  !  hi_>  Kingdom,  advanced  towards  the  fron- 
tiers to  endeavour  to  Hop  the  King  of  France.  But  he 
faw  himfelf  fuddenly  deferted  by  his  own  Troops.  In 
this  extremity  lie  would  have  retired  to  Naples,  but  found 
the  Gates  fhut.  In  fhort,  he  was  forced  to  feek  a  retreat 
in  the  little  Ifle  of  Ifchia,  having  firft  garrifoned  the 
Cafties  of  his  Metropolis,  where  he  could  enter  without 
palling   through    the  City. 

In  the  mean  -time.  Charles  Kill  continued  his  march. 
Triulzi  a  MilcjSfe,  who  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  King 
of  Najles,  hav(flg  furrendered  Capua,  all  the  reft  of  the 
Towns  fent  fern  Di  puties  with  offers  of  fubmiffion.  At 
laft,  he  entered  Naples  the  22d  of  February,  and  within 
few  days  became   mailer  ot  the  Cafties. 

Such  a  torrent  of  fuccefs  lb  blinded  the  young  Monarch 
and  his  Council,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  any 
juft  mealures  for  the  prefervatiori  of  this  Conqueft.  By 
degrees  the  Towns  that  had  fubmitted,  returned  to  their 
Sovereign  ;  his  Aimy,  which  v/as  not  very  numerous,  be- 
ing unable  to  furnilh  Garrifons  every  where.  Beiides,  the 
French  made  thcmfelves  fo  odious  to  the  people  of  Naples, 
that  they  foon  repented  of  receiving  them. 

But  what  mod:  imbroiled  the  Conqueror's  affairs,  was  a 
League  formed  agiinft  him  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Archduke,  the  King  of  Naples, 
Ludovico  Sforza  new  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Republick 
of  Venice.  This  League,  which  was  for  twenty-five  years, 
was  figned  the  25th  of  March  1495,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  Confederates  began  to  alienable  their   Forces. 

Charles  found  then,  it  was  time  to  think  of  his  return. 
But  he  was  refo'ved  firft  to  make  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Naples,  from  whence  he  departed  the  20th  of  May  in  or- 
der lor  France,  leaving  but  few  Troops  to  defend  his  Con- 
queft. But  the  Al'ics  did  not  intend  to  fuller  him  to  re- 
tire thus  peaceably.  They  expefted  him  upon  his  rout, 
with  an  Army  of  forty  thoufand  Men,  and  ported  thcm- 
felves at  Fornova  to  oppofe  his  paffage.  Though  Charles 
w.  very  interior  in  number  of  Troops  ( 1 ),  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  give  them  Battle,  being  fenfible  that  he  mult 
either  conquer  or  perilli.  The  Battle  was  fought  on  the 
6th  of  July,  and  the  fuccefs  was  favorable  to  the  King 
of  F  ance,  who  defeated  that  formidable  Army  and  came 
to  Ajti  the   !  $th  ot  the  fame  month  (2). 

Whilft  he  was  retiring  through  Italy,  Naples  fubmit- 
ted again  to  Ferdinand ,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  the 
Towns  that  were  ftdl  in  the  French  intereft  followed  her 
example.  The  Duke  of  Montpenjier,  left  by  Charles  at 
Naples  with  a  few  Troops,  retired  to  the  Caftle  of  le  Ovo, 
where  after  maintaining  a  Siege  of  three  months,  he  was 
forced  at  laft  to  capitulate.  Thus  Charles  who  had  con- 
quered the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  (pace  of  three  weeks, 
lort  it  with  the  fame  rapidity.  He  formed  afterwards  fe- 
veral  projects  to  recover  his  Conqueft,  which,  by  the 
obftacles  that  occurred,  came  to  nothing. 

This  year  the  Emperor  Maximilian  came  into  the 
Law-Count ries,  and  refigned  the  Government  to  his  Son 
Philip,  though  he  ftill  wanted  fome  years  of  being  of  Age. 
After  that,  he  returned  into  Germany.  Philip  being  no 
longer  under  the  Emperor's  Guardianfhip,  lent,  about 
the  end  of  the  year,  Ambaffadors  to  Henry  to  defire  the 
renewal  of  the  Commerce  between  England  and  the  Low- 
Countries. 

The  Ambafiadors  found  no  great  difficulty  to  fucceed 
in  their  Negotiation.  The  renewal  of  the  Commerce 
which  they  were  come  to  defire,  was  no  lefs  neceffary  for 
the  Er.glijh  th«n  for  the  Flemings.     So,   the  24th  of  Febru- 


ary 1496  was  concluded  at  London  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and     £496. 
perpetual  amity  between  Henry  and  Philip,  and  the  Trade 
between  the  two   nations  was  fettled  to  the  fatisfadlion  ai 
both  parties. 

Among  the  Articles  of  this  Treaty,  there  were  two 
particularly  remarkable.  By  the  firft,  the  two  Princes 
ingaged  to  give  neither  aid  nor  refuge  to  the  rebellious 
Subjects  of  either.  Particularly,  Philip  obliged  himfelf 
exprefsly  to  hinder  t+ie  Duchefs  Dowager  of  Burgundy, 
from  harbouring  the  King's  rebellious  Subjects  in  the 
Lands  fhe  pofferted,  by  what  title  foever  fhe  held  them, 
whether  of  Dower  or  otherwife.  That  in  cafe  ihe  afted 
contrary  to  this  prohibition,  he  promifed  to  deprive  her  of 
all  her  poffeffions  in  the  Low-Countries. 

By  another  Article  it  was  exprefsly  agreed,  that  any 
VeiTel  fuffering  Shipwrack  on  the  Coafts  of  either  of  the 
two  Princes,  fhould  not  be  liable  to  confifcation,  pro- 
vided there  was  left  alive  a  Man,  Woman,  or  Child, 
a  Dog,  a  Cat,  or  a  Cock. 

The  Flemings   called  this  Treaty  [Intercur/us  Afagnus]  ity. 
or   the  great  Treaty  of  Commerce,   not    only  by  reafon   of 
the  great   number  of  Articles,   but  chiefly  with   refpecl:  to 
another,  made  afterwards,  and    which  not   being  fo  much  Aft.  Pub. 
to  their    advantage,  was  termed    [Iniercurfus  Malus]  or  XII-P-695» 
the   had  Treaty.  7'3' 

We   find    in    the  Collection    of   the   Publick   Acls,    that  Patent  to 
March  the  5th  this  year,  the  King  granted   a   Patent   to  John  c*ott 
John  Cabott  a  Venetian,  and  to   three    of  his  Sons  (3),   to     '  p"  59S" 
go    in  queft    of    new    Lands  with   Englifh    Colours    (4). 
The   Terms   were,  that  after  all  charges  deducted,  they 
fhould  give  the  King  a  fifth  of  the  Profit  (5). 

Mean  while,    the  King  of  Scotland,     not^content  with  The  K,n,<f 
affording  the   pretended  Duke  of  York  a  Sanctuary  in  his  $c"thn<J  and 
Dominions,  would  likewife  undertake  to  place  him  on  the  Warb«ck'1 
Throne  of   England.      He   was  told,  that  as  foon  as    he  Buchanan, 
appeared  in  that  Kingdom  at   the   head   of  an  Army,  all  Bacon, 
the  Yorhfts   would   rife  in   favour  of  the  Pretender. '   To  £?;  p?b" 

L  1       •  1  i-        1  •  ,  •  ■  All.  p.  04.7. 

that  end     it  was,    that  immediately    alter    his  arrival  in  Stow. 
England  he  took   care  to  difperfe  the  counterfeit   Duke's  Prodamati- 
Proclamation,      wherein    the  King  was   termed   Ufurper,  "  "  "", .. 

T^  i  \  it        1  -\  it  1  •  name    at  toe 

I  yrant,  and  Murderer.     Moreover,  he  promifed  all  forts  Duke  of 
of  favours  to  fuch   as  would  join  the  lawful  Heir,  to  de-  Yo,ki 
ftroy   him    that  unjuftly  detained   the  Crown.     But    this  !?  „ 
Proclamation    was  fo  ineffectual,    that  not  a  Man  offered  ibe  Er.glifh 
to  join  the  Scots.     The  truth   is,  Henry  was  not  beloved,  ,;°  ""j"n 
efpecially  in  thofe  parts.     But  as,   fince  Perkin  had  begun   "*' 
to  appear  by  the  name  of  Duke  of  York,  many  were  un- 
deceived, and   others  in  doubt,  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  hazard    life  and   fortune,    without  a    greater  affurance 
that   it    was   really   for   a  Son  of  Edward  IV.     Befides, 
the  execution  of  the  Lord   Chamberlain   was  a  terror   to 
all,  as  no  Man  could  reafonably  expeift  the  King's  pardon, 
fince  that  Lord  was  not  fpared.     At  length,  James  feeing  James  ra- 
he  waited  in  vain   that   the  Englijl)  would   take  arms    in  ""£"  Nol~ 
favour  of  his  Duke  of  York,  and    being  unwilling  wholly  w^k's"4 
to  lofe  his  labour,  ravaged  Northumberland  and  got  a  great  Cuming. 
booty.     Then    Perkin   feigning  to   be    extremely  moved  Ha"' 
with   the  calamities  of  the  Englifh,  conjured   that  Prince,  HoX'jIh. 
before   his  whole  Court,  to    fpare   his   miferable   Subjects. 
This  was  a  very  artful  device  to  perfwade  the  Publick  he 
was  really  what  he  pretended  to   be.     James  replied  with 
a   fmile,  he  thought  him  very   generous  to   be  fo    careful 
for  what  was  none  of  his,  in  order  to  fave  it  for  his  ene- 
my's ufc.     Mean   while,  the  news  that  an  EngUjh  Army- 
was  advancing,  made  him  refolve  to  return   into  his  own 
Country,  being  unwilling  to  expofe  his  great   fpoils  to  the 
hazard  of    a  Battle.     Thus  the  expedition,     from   which 
he  expected  fo  great  effects,    ended    only   in  the  ruin  of 
the  People   of  Northumberland. 

Whilft  thefe    things  parted    in  England,     Charles  VIII  chari«viII 
fearing  Henry  would  enter  into  the  league  of  Italy,  took  caufa  the 
care  to    have    the    Peace    of   EJlaples    confirmed   by    the  F'°"°f 
States,    as  he  was   bound  by   the  Treaty,     which  he  had  ic  Zjfirmei 
hitherto   negle&ed,  though    it  was  confirmed    by  the  Par-  tj  the  Stat* 
liament    of    England    the    laft    year.     However,    as   he  *f-  Pub- 
thought    not  proper   to  affemble    the   States  General,    he  501/596*' 
caufed   the  Peace    to  be  approved  by    the    States    of  each  597.  59s. 
Province,  with   which,  in  all  appearance,  Henry   was  fa-" ^Sa- 
tisfied.    We  find   in    the  Collection   of    the  Publick   Ails, 
the   approbations    of  the   States   of  Languedoc,  Normandy, 
and   feveral    other    Provinces,    as    likewifs    of    particular 
Towns    of  little  note,  figned  by  great    numbers  of   com- 
mon people,  as  Tradefmen  and  Husbandmen. 

Though  the  King  of  Scotland's  Invafion   had  produced 
no  great  effedt,   Henry  was   however  apprehenllve   of   the 


(r)    He  hid  but  nine  thoufand   Men;    whereas  the  Confederates    Army    confided  of    twelve    thoufand   Horfe,    and   above  the   fame  number    of    Foos 
p.     9.   Edit.    Vcnct.    1718. 

rhus     is  this   memnrable    Ev.-nt   related    by    the  Trench  Hillorians.     But  ir   appears   from   Cardinal    Ecmbo,    and  other    Italian    Author;,     ; 
Jiin?  of   Frame    retired,   after   ih'S    Battle,  in  the   utmnft    hurry;  and   that  Ludtrvtci    Sfiraa,    and    Francisco    Gonzaga,   the    Italian   General,    • 
elnp...     Ai   their  Forces  were   much  r'uperior   to  thofe  of  the    French   King,  they   might  eafily  have   cut    ofl    his   Retieit,.  i:    they  I  .  i  .       I 

ill ly,   as   it    is   'ir.d  niably    plain   tluy  did.     See   Card.  Btirlii  HiJ!.  Vtr.et.   p.  65,   Edit.   1718;    and   Fau!  'J.-   ,.  1 .   £c. 

(3      I  ha/Han,   and    Sarxbo.     Aymer'l    Feed.    Tom.    12.   p.    595. 

I4-1  And    with  live  Ships.     Ibid.  (5)  Thty  weie  bound  and  engaged  te  Ln:    at    B  i/ltl      Id. 

eonfe  in     ;  is. 
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1496.  confequences.  He  knew  his  Subjects  were  not  pleafed  ; 
that  the  Yorkijls  were  very  numerous  ;  that  Ireland  was 
not  well- affected  ;  and  that    Perkin   Warbeck   was  in  Scot- 

Aa.  Pub.     ian(i  reat]y   t0  take  advantage   of   thefe    difpofitions.     So, 
'  p'  J     to  prevent  the   danger  which    might    arife  from  all   tliefe 
quarters,  he    granted   firft  a  general  pardon  to   all  the  IriJJ) 
Adherents   ot"  the  pretended  Duke  of  York,  left  the    dread 
lb.  p.  635,    of  pimifhment  fhould  carry   them   to   revolt.     In   the  fe- 
6i6w  cond  place,  he  commiffioned  Richard  Fox  Bifhop  of  Dur- 

ham to  try,  as  of  himfelf,  to  enter  into    Negotiation    with 
the  King  of  Scotland,  to  treat  of  the    marriage  of  his  el- 
Fmluffj  10    deft    Daughter   Margaret   with    that   Prince.     Laftly,    lie 
Spain.  fent   Am'badadors  (1)   to  Ferdinand  and  Ijabclla,     to  con- 

afi  6*'      ^rm  n's  Alliance  w'tn  them,  and  fecure,   by  frefh  engage- 
ments, the    marriage  of  Arthur  his  eldeft    Son   with   Ca- 
therine their  third   Daughter. 
Hi  enters  in        Some   time  before,  he   had   difpatched  to  Rome  Robert 
totiiLugue  Sherburn,  who  had    in  his  name   entered  into  the  league 
f.  6%!'.        °f  ltab  (2)  againft  Charles  VIII,  and   the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber   ratified  what  his  AmbalTador   had  done.     He   thereby 
thought  himfelf   fufficiently  fupported.     For,     he   had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  King  of  France,  who  was  elfewhere 
employed,  and   the   moil   potent   Princes   of  Europe  were 
his   FrienJs  and  Allies.     As  for  the  King  of  Scotland,  he 
believed,     he    could    eafilv    re.ift  him    in   cafe   ot  attack. 
However,    though   he  had   now  taken    meafures  to    make 
I'eace  with   that  Prince,  and  had  reafon  to   hope    for   fuc- 
fefs,  he   believed    he  ought  not  to  lofe  this  opportunity    to 
e  imand  an   aid  of  money   of  the    Parliament,  as  well  to 
put  himfelf  in  a  itate  of  defence,  as  to  revenge  the  infults 
of    the  Scots.      For    this  purpofe,  he  called    a  Parliament 
the    1 6th   of    January  following.      It   was    however    eafy 
to   forefee,  the   King  of  Scotland  being   fupported   neither 
by    France,   nor  the  Archduke,  nor    the  Duchefs  of  Bur- 
gundy, would  not  undertake  to   maintain  alone  a  War  for 
the  fake  of  Perkin  IVarbeck,   though  he  was  fo  blind  as  to 
believe  him  the  real  Duke  of  York. 
Marriage  of      \n   Ofiober  this  year,  Jane    fecond    Daughter  of    Fer- 
AukeZhh     dinana  and  Ifabella,  came  into  the  Low-Countries  to  mar- 
Jane  of  Ac-  ry  the  Archduke  Philip,  to  whom   fhe  had   been  contrac- 
ts™- ted.     Ifabella  her  eldeft  Sifter    had   been  married  in  1490, 
g"rci .of "   t0    Alphonjb    King   of   Portugal,    who   died  fhortly   after. 
Auftriawj/i  The  fame  Ships    that   brought  'jane  into   the   Low-Coun- 
t*'Pr'"«"f  tries,  ferved  to   carry    Margaret  of  Aujhia,  Philip's  Sif- 
ter, into  Spain,  to  confummate   her  marriage  with  Prince 
John,   Heir-apparent  of  Cajiile  and  Arragon  (3). 

1497.  The  Parliament  being  aflembled  the  beginning  of  the 
***  y*rl>»- year  1497  (4),  the  King  made  a  Speech  to  both  Houfes, 
Bacon!"  '  highly  aggravating  the  affront  received  from  the  King  of 
Subjittygi-  Scotland.  He  reprefented  very  pathetically,  the  calamities 
%'"^Z'ir  cndured  by  his  northern  Subjects,  at  a  time  when  the 
Holiinglh.     Truce  fhould   have   fecured  them   from   fuch   infults.     In 

fhort,  he  told  them,  his  honour  and  the  protection  he 
owed  his  People,  would  not  fuft'er  him  to  let  thefe  wrongs 
pafs  unrevenged.  The  Parliament  understanding  him  well, 
gave  him  a  Subfidy  (5),  after  which,  they  were  inftantly 
diflblved,  as  having  been  called  purpofely  for  that  affair. 
%le  King  Though  Henry  hoped   much  from  his  Negotiation  with 

Irvyin?  the  tne  King  of  Scotland,  he  perceived  it  neceflary  to  prepare 
Suijiny.  for  War.  Otherwife  Negotiations  generally  prove  fruit- 
lefs.  The  levy  of  the  Subfidy  granted  by  the  Parliament 
was  the  firft  and  principal  preparation.  The  neceffity  of 
a  War  with  Scot/and  afforded  the  King  a  pretence  to 
haften  that  affair,  from  which  he  expected  the  fame  ad- 
vantage as  from  that  of  Bretagne  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  put 
the  entire  Subfidy  into  his  Cotters.  To  that  end,  it  was 
neceffary  the  whole  mould  be  levied  before  the  Peace 
was  concluded  with  Scotland,  elfe  the  People  would  pay 
their  money  with  reluctance.  As  the  King  fet  his  heart 
upon  this  bufinefs,  he  gave  very  ftnet  orders  to  the  Com- 
miffioners,  who  were  to  gather  the  Subfidy  in  the  fe- 
veral  Counties. 
Rebellion  m        The  Commiffioners  proceeding  with   great  rigour,    met 

Corneal.  ,         r.  c     „r  ,        ■   i  °    a I  r   ■ 

Haii_  in  the    County    of    Comwal  with  unexpected  oppoiition. 

Sww.  The   Corni/hmen   being   Iefs   tractable  than  thofe  of  other 

Hoiiinglh.  (Jountie?,  loudly  complained,  that  for  fome  petty  da- 
mage doiu:  to  the  other  end  of  the  Kingdom,  they  were 
robbed  of  their  neceffary  fubfiftence.  Thefe  murmurs 
were  incouraged  by  one  Michael  Jofeph,  a  Farrier  of 
Bodmin,  and  Thomas  Flammock,  a  Lawyer.  Flarnmock 
affirmed,  that  fubfidies  were  not  to  be  granted  or  levied 
for  the  War  of  Scotland,  ( the  Law  having  provided  for  it 


by   Efcuage )   much   lefs   when   the   Scotch  Invafion  was     1 497- 

made  a   pretence   to   fleece    the   whole  Kingdom  :    That 

it   would    be  a   fhamc   to   fibmit   to   fuch  au  oppreffioii, 

and   all    the    mifchief   folely     proceeded    from    the    King's 

Minifters,    who   made    their    Court     at  the    poor  people's 

coft  :    That  to  free  themfelves  from    thefe  grievance  ,  it 

was  proper  to  take   arms,  and   without   injuring  anv   per- 

fon,  go  and   prefent  a  Petition  to  the  King,  to  pray   him 

to  dehit  from  this  Tax,  and  punifii   his   c\il  Counfellors, 

for  a  warning   to  other:,  how  they   gave  him    fuch  advice 

for  the  futuie  :   That  a   greater  fcrvice  could  not  be  done 

to  the   Kingdom,  than  to  deliver  it    from   fuch    Harpies, 

who  ruined   it  uinkr  colour  of  procuring  the  King's  good. 

F/ammock's    chief    aim    was    at   [Morton]    Archbii    op    of  Hall. 

Canterbury,  and  Reginald  Bray,   beca  tfe  they  were  gejier-  s'"w'    . 

ally   the  King's  inftruments  in  iftaiis  of  this  nature, 

Flammock   and  Jofeph  perceiving   the     people   began     to  1  be  Xihelt 
take   fire,  offered  to  lead  them,  till    fome    Peifon   ot  qua-  march  ft 
lity  fhould  head  them,   which,  as  they   faid,     would   foon  ™rJ'  Lcn' 
be.     And   indeed,  it   appealed    afterwards,  they  were  in- 
couraged  by   Perfons  of  greater   confideration.     This  was 
fufficient  to   excite  all    the  rabble  of  tie  Country  to    an 
inlurrcction  ;  and   arming   themfelves  in   the  beft  mann  r 
they  could,     they    marched     under    the  conduct  of   thefe 
two  Incendiaries  into    Devon/hire,  and   from   thence    into 
Somtrfetjhire.     The  number  of  the    rebels   daiiv  increafed,  HaL. 
by  many   People  of   the    places  where   they  palled,    who 
had  nothing  to   lofe,  and  were  inflamed   by  the  Kir;'.-  (e- 
cret  enemies.       At    Taunton,    they   Killed    a  Commillio-  Hall, 
ner  (6),  who  had  Jignalized  himfelf  by  his  rigour,  in  levy-  Lt0Wi 
ing  the  Subfidv.     This  was  all   the  mifchief  they    did    in 
their  inarch.     Then    they  proceeded  to   Wells,   where  the  Tie  L'.rJ 
Lord   Audley  (7),  a  Nobleman  of  a  reftlefs  and  difcontent-  .A"dl7, 
ed  Spirit  came  and  joined  them,  and   was  immediately  ac- 
cepted as  their   General.     Audley   putting  himfelf    at  their 
head,  led  them  directly    to  Salisbury,  and   from   thence   to 
IVincheJler,    without    fuffering   them  to  commit   any  vio- 
lence, and  obliging  them  to  be  fatisfied  with  a    bare   fub- 
fiftence.    When    they    came    to    IVinchcfter,    inftcad   of  Tba  morcb 
marching  to  London,  as  was   intended  at  firft,   they  forced  •'"'  Kent, 
their  General   to  lead  them   into  Kent.     Flammock   having  j£xL™ 
told  them,  the  People  of  that  County   were   verv  fond  of  them. 
liberty,  they  fancied  they   fhould   be  immediately  joined  by  HoJlinguii 
them,  in   defence  of  the  rights   and   privileges  of  the  Na-        n" 
tion.     But  when  they  came  there,  they  were  greatlv  dif- 
appointed.     By  the  diligence    of  fome   Kentijh   Lords  (8), 
not  a  Man  offered    to   take  arms   in  their    favour.     This 
coldnefs   difcouraged    many  of  the   rebels,     who  forefeeing 
their  enterprize    would  not    be    fuccefsful,   returned  quietly 
to  their    homes.      But  thofe  that  remained,  being   encou-  rttj  march 
raged  by   the    King's  remiffnefs,  who  had    fuffered   them  '-  Landen. 
to    proceed    fo    far  unmoleftcd,    infolently   boafted,     they 
would   give    him  Battle,     or   take   London  before  his  face. 
In    this   refolution   they   went  and  encamped   (9)  between 
Greenwich  and     Eltham,     within    a  few    miles   of    Lon- 
don. 

When  the  King  firft  heard  of  this  Infurrection,  he  was  77,  Kinr't 
under   fome  Conlternation.     A   war  with  Scotland,  a  Re-  ™/«i  a- 
bell.ion  in   the   Kingdom,    and  a  Pretender  to  the  Crown,  ' 
feemed   to  him  to   be  three  affairs   of  the  l.ilt  Importance,  ;■,  j. 
efpecially  as   they  came    upon   him   at    once.      Befide-,   his 
inward  unealinefs  concerning   the  doubtfulnefs  of  his  title, 
helped   to  magnify   objeots.     He  was  apprehenfive  th  it  the 
Cornijh  Rebellion   was  the  beginning  of  a  general    Confpi- 
racy,    whereof  Perkin  was    waiting   the  iliue    in   Scotland. 
Happily  for  him,    this  Rebellion   was  at  a  time   when  he 
had   an  army  in  readinefs,  which   was   to  march  into  the 
North,  under  the  Command  of  the  Lord  d'Aubeney.      But      ., 
the  news  of  the  Inlurrcction   made   him  keep  his  Forces  Hollin:(h> 
about    London,    not    thinking    fit   to   fend  them    into    the  B.«m._ 
North  at  fuch  a  Juncture.     He  contented  himfelf  therefore 
with  detaching    the   Earl   of  Surrey,    and    lending  him  to- 
wards   the  borders   of  Scotland  to   oppofe  King  James,   in 
cafe  he  thought  of  making    a  fecond  Inroad   into  England. 
Meaa  while,  the    Rebels  traverfed  the  Counties,    and  the 
King  made   no  motion  to  llop  them.     This  Conduct   fur- 
prized   all  the  World,  confideiing  it  was  his  Cuftom  fpee- 
dily  to  march  to  the  place  where  danger  began  to  appear. 
But  upon  this  occafion  he  thought  belt  to   acft  otherwife 
for  feveral  reafons.     Firft,    he  was   very  glad  the  Rebels 
were  fo  far   from    their    homes,  and   harraffed    themfelves 
with  long  marches.     In  the  fecund  place,  he  did  not  fee  any 


(1)  Thomas  Bilhop  ef  London.     Rymer's  Feed.    Tom.   12.   p.   636. 

(2)  This  League   confifted  of  Pope   Alexander  VI,  the  EmpcroT  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  and   Elizabeth   Kjng  and  Queen   of  Sj>a:n,  Aaguftm    Barbj- 
dico  Doge   of  Ventce,  Lewis  Maria  SJorxa    Duke   of  Milan,     and  King    Henry.      Ibid.  p.  639. 

(3)  This  year,  on  December  18,  died  Jafpcr  Tudor    Duke  of  Bedford,  and  was  buried    in  the   Abbey  of  Keyrjbam  in  Gkfffia litre.     Slow,  p.  4.79. 

(4)  Oh  January  16.     See  Statut. 

(5)  Limited  to  the  Sum   of  a  hundred  and  twenty   thoufand  Pounds,  befides  two  Fifteens.     Bacon  obferves  upon   this  occafio.-.,  that  his   Wars  were  al- 
ways to   him  a  M;ne  of  Treafure  of  a  ftrange  Ore,  Iron   at   the    top,  and  Oold  and  Silver  at   the   bottom,     p.  617. 

(6)  The  Prov.ilt  ef  Perm.     Hollmgjh.   p.  7S1.   laft    Edit.  (7)   James   Tuchet. 

(8)  George    Ciey    Earl    of  Kent,    George  AW//  Lord    Abergavenny,    John    Brooke    Lord   Ccbham,    Sir  Edward    Poymr.gi,     Sir    Bi.hard  Cui'fird,    Sif 
Thomas  fiourchier,  John  Pecbe,  William    Scot,  Sic,      Hull,   foh   +2.     Hollmgjh.  p.   7S2. 

(9)  Oa  Slack  heath.     Ibid. 
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neeeffty  to  JiaSen  him  to  attack  them,  fincc  they  com- 
mitted no  outrages.  Befides,  he  could  not  find  that  their 
Jiutnbers  increafed.  But  tiie  chief  reafon  of  his  fiownefs 
was,  that  he  would  fee  if  they  had  any  Correfpondents  in 
other  Count  is,  in  order  to  divide  his  army,  if  neceffary, 
or  haften  to  die  relief  of  the  weakeft.  In  fine,  Age,  and 
the  continued  enjoyment  of  a  Crown,  had,  doubtlefs,  ren- 
dered him  iefs  in  Ice  with  dangers.  Any  other  way 
feemed  to  him  lefs  hazardous  than  a  battle,  to  remedy 
Evils  of  this  nature. 

But  when  the  Rebels  were  encamped  on  Black- Heath, 
from  whence  the)'  might  have  a  profpeci  of  London,  the 
King  could  no  longer  delay  to  attack  them.  He  would 
have  given  occafion  to  believe  his  coIJnefs  proceeded  from 
fear,  which  might  have  produced  very  ill  effects  among 
the  people.  However,  as- he  was  much  fuperior  to  the 
Male-contents,  both  «n  number  of  Troops  and  Military 
knowledge,  he  refolved  fo  to  difpofe  all  things,  as  to  leave 
little  to  Hazard  or  Fortune.  To  that  end,  he  divided 
his  army  into  three  Bodies,  the  firft  whereof,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (1),  was  ordered  behind  the  hill, 
where  the  Rebels  were  encamped,  to  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and,  if  neceffary,  attack  them  in  the  rear.  The  fecond, 
led  by  the  Lord  d'Aubeney,  was  appointed  to  charge  them 
in  the  front.  The  King  retained  the  third  about  his  own 
perfon,  and  encamped  in  St.  Georges  Fields,  that  in  cafe 
of  ill  Succefs  he  might  be  ready  to  renew  the  fight,  or 
throw  himfelf  into  London  and  fecure  the  City  as  he 
fhould  think  proper.  Befides,  he  was  not  fo  far  off,  but 
he  could  fuccour  his  people  during  the  battle. 

Every  thing  fucceeded  as  the  King  expected.  The 
Rebels  differed  themfelves  to  be  deceived  by  a  report  he 
had  caufed  to  be  fpread,  that  he  intended  to  give  them 
battle  on  the  Alonday  following,  whereas  he  attacked  them 
on  the  Saturday,  which  of  all  the  days  of  the  week  he 
fancied  to  be  the  mod  fortunate.  As  they  expeiled  it 
not,  they  were  fo  furprized  that  they  had  fcarce  time  to 
draw  up.  On  the  other  hand,  for  want  of  Intelligence, 
they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  furrounded  by  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  being  ported  behind  them,  hindered  their  re- 
treat. So,  of  fix  thoufand  (2),  which  was  their  number, 
two  thoufand  were  flain  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  forced 
to  furrender  at  dilcretion,  there  being  no  way  to  efcape. 
The  King  for  this  once,  caufed  to  be  executed  only  the 
Lord  Audley  (3),  Flammock  and  the  Farrier  (4),  who 
were  taken  alive,  but  gave  the  prifoners  to  the  Captors, 
with  leave  to  compound  with  them  for  their  ranfoms  as 
they  fhould  judge  fit.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  mode- 
ration of  the  Rebels  in  their  march  from  Carnival  to  Lon- 
don, tempered  alfo  the  King's  Severity  ;  efpecially  as  they 
had  not  afferted  the  title  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  a  Crime 
he  never  forgave.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  was  fatisfied  with 
thefe  three  Victims,  for  the  expiation  of  this  great  Re- 
bellion. 

Shortly  after  the  Battle,  the  Archduke's  Ambaffadors 
figned  at  London  Articles  of  Agreement,  wherebv,  in  ex- 
plaining the  late  Treaty  of  Commerce,  the  Archduke  de- 
fifted  from  the  duty  of  a  Florin,  which  he  before  exadted 
upon  every  piece  of  Englijh  Cloth  that  came  into  his  Do- 
minions. 

The  1 8th  of  July,  Hmry  ratified  the  Marriage-Arti- 
cles between  Arthur  his  eldeft  Son,  and  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon.  This  Marriage  had  been  concluded  in  1491,  and 
confirmed  October  1.    1496. 

About  the  fame  time  Charles  VIII  fent  an  Embaffy 
into  England  on  purpofe  to  confirm  the  Peace  of  Ejlaples, 
by  the  reparation  of  certain  outrages  committed  on  beth 
Sides. 

But  whilft  Henry  was  employed  againft  the  Cornijh  Re- 
bels, the  King  of  Scotland  thinking  it  a  favorable  Junc- 
ture, made  a  fecond  Irruption  into  England,  and  appeared 
before  the  Caftle  of  Norham.  But  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
then  in  York/hire,  haftening  to  its  relief  (5),  James  raifed 
the  Siege  and  retired  into  his  own  Kingdom.  The  Earl 
of  Surrey,  not  fatisfied  with  driving  him  out  of  England, 
purfued  him  into  Scotland,  and  took  the  little  Town  of 
Aton.  This  war  was  inconvenient  to  the  King  upon  fe- 
veral  accounts.  Firft,  he  could  not  continue  it,  without 
ufing   all  the  Money  given  by  the  Parliament,  which  he 


would    have   gladly   avoided.       Befides,    Pirkln   JVarbeck    «4</;„ 
made  him  uneafy,  and  he  perceived  it   would   be  eafier  to 
remove  him  from  Scotland  by  Treaty,  than  by  Arms.    He  Aft.  Pub. 
would  not  however   make  the  firft  advances,   but   wifhed  xn.  p.  64J. 
the  propofal  of  peace  to  come  from  another,  to  avoid   the 
difgrace  of  a  refufal,    in  cafe    the   King  of  Scotland  was 
difmcliried. 

Whilft  he  was  in  this  perplexity,    he  bethought   himfelf Htnr. - CK' 
that  Den    Pedro  d'  Ayala,  the  Spanijh  Ambaffador,    would  SmdMs.  Am- 
be  a  proper   Inltrument  to  accompliih   this  affair.      Ayala  i.iffad«r  t» 
willingly   undertook   to  go  to   the  King   of  Scotland,    and  *»*«/«« 
propofe,    as  of  himfelf,  an    agreement    with   the   King  of  j1nlj. 
England.      He  ufed  for  pretence,   that  King  Ferdinand  his  lb.  p,  670, 
mafter,    could  receive   no  greater  fatisfadtion,    than  to  fee  ^J1' 
the  two  Kings   his  Friends  and  Allies,  live  in  peace   and  .;tow* 
good  neighbourhood.     This  expedient    fucceeded     accord-  Holiinjlh- 
ing  to  Henry's  expectation.     The   Ambaffador  found  the 
King  of  Scotland  fo   well  inclined,    that   he  writ   to    the 
King,     if  he    would   enter    into    Negotiation,    he  did  not 
queftion  the  fuccefs.     Whereupon  the  two  Kings  fent  their 
Ambaffadors  (6)  to  Aton  to  treat  of  a  Peace,    Ayala  per- 
forming   the  office  of  mediator.     The   greateft   difficulty  DiMc-Jty  or. 
that  occurred  in  this  Negotiation,    was  concerning  Perkin  account  of 
Warbeck,  whom  Henry  demanded,  and   the  King  of  Scot-  f,",!1"1' 
land  would   not  deliver.       The    Bifhop    of   Durham  (7)  Hjilingfh. 
perceiving  lie  could   not  gain  that   point,  propofed  an   In-  Bacon. 
terview  of  the  two  Kings  at  Neiticajlle.     But  when  it  was 
mentioned  to   the  King  of  Scotland,    he  faid,    though   he 
was   very  defirous  of  Peace,  he  would    not  go  and   beg  it 
of  his  enemy.     At  length,  an  expedient  was  found  agree-  Expedient 
able   to    both    parties.     And   that  was,    the  King  of  Scot-  "  remvt  u. 
land  fhould  honorably  difmifs  the  pretended  Duke  of  York, 
before  the  Negotiation  of  a  Peace  was  carried  any  farther, 
left  he   fhould   be  thought  to  be  lorced  to  it  ;    that   after- 
wards  they    fhould   treat  as  if  Perkin  had  never   been  in 
Scotland. 

Purfuant   to  this  agreement,   James  told  the  pretended  James /rn/r 
Duke,  he  had  done  for   him  all   that  lav    in  his   power :  aw"3  v"~ 
That   he   had  twice  entered  England  at  the  head   of  an  \^° 
Army,  to  try  the    difpofition  of  the  Engli/b  :    That  not  Hall, 
having  found  what  was  expected,  there  was  no  likelihood  ?J0*'   „ 
that  with   his   forces  alone ,    he  could   place  him   on   the  Bacen. 
Throne,     and   difpoffefs   a    King    fo    firmly  eftablifhed  : 
That    his    misfortune  proceeded    folely   from    the  Englijb 
refufing  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel,  and   his   being  fcrfaken  by 
thofe  who  had  engaged  him  in  the  undertaking,  whilft  the 
Scots  expofed  their  Lives  /or  his  fake  :  That   therefore  he 
advifed  him  to  feek  his  fortune  elfewhere ;  but  neverthelefs, 
he  would  make  good   what  he    told   him  at  firft,  That  he 
Jhould  not  repent  of  putting  himfelf  into  his  hands.     Perkin 
feeing  the  King  of  Scotland  bent  to  difmifs  him,  thanked 
him  for   the  protection   he   had   hitherto   given   him,  and 
for  all  his  other  favours,  entreating  him  to  convey  him 
into  Ireland  with  his  Wife,  which  the  King  immediately 
granted. 

As  foon  as  Perkin  JVarbeck  was  removed  from  Scotland,  A  Truce  of 
there  were  no   farther  obflacles  to  a  Peace.     The  Ambaf-  J™'"  J"art 
fadors,  affembled  at  Aton,  figned  a  Truce  for  feven  years,  s"^""d  ani 
commencing  the    30th  of  September,  the  day  of   figning  England. 
the    Treaty.     It  was   exprefsly  agreed,    that    neither    of A®-  p"^ 
the  two  Kings  fhould  make  war  upon  the  other,   by  him- 
felf  or  Subjects,  or   by   any  other  Perfon,  wherebv  Perkin 
JVarbeck  was  fufficiently  underftood  without   naming  him  : 
That  with    refpe£t   to  certain    points    not   fettled   by   the  The  nut 
Ambaffadors,  the  two  Kings  referred  them  to  the  decifion  K'%'  ""*' 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.     Afterwards  this  Truce,  limi-  atti  '"fabelU 
ted    to  feven    years,    was  prolonged  till  a   year  after  the  Umfim. 
death  of  the  Survivor  of  the  two  Princes.     In  fine,  each 
of  the  two  Kings  gave  Letters  Patents  to  the  Mediator, 
defiring   him  to  report  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  the  diffe- 
rences yet   undecided,  promifing  to  ftand  to  their   deter- 
mination.    Thefe  Letters   were    full   of  marks  of  efteem 
and   acknowledgment  for  the  Ambaffador,    and  the   two 
Kings  fhowed  how  well  pleafed  they  were  with  his  equity, 
wifdom,  impartiality,  and  the  trouble  he  had  readily  taken 
upon  him.     Nothing  could   be  more   honorable   for  Ayala, 
whom    the    Englijh    and    Scotch    Writers    call   Hialas  or 
Elias,  than  the  perfect  confidence  placed   in   him  by  thefe 
two   Monarchs.     But   then,  it  may  be   faid,  he    had    the 


(1)  John  de  Vert,  who  had  with  him  Henry  Bourchier  Earl  a!  BJfex,  Edmund  dt  la  fcU  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Rut  ap  Thcmas,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Stanley.     Hotlingfi.  p.  782. 

(2)  Bacon  fays,  fixtcen    thoufand.     p.  619. 

ll)  He  was  led  from  Newgate  to  Tower-till,  in  a  Paper-Coat  torn  and  painted  with  his  own  Arm*  reverfed,  where  he  was  beheaded,  fine  28. 
Hail,  fol.  4.3. 

(4;  He  is  faid  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the  notion  that  he  fhould  be  famous  in  after-ages.  He  with  Flammed  was  drawn,  hanged,  and  quarteied  at 
Tyburn.     The  Corni/hmen  are  faid   to   (hoot    Arrows   of  a    Yard   long.     Ibid. 

',5)  Together  with  Ralph  Ne-aill  Earl  of  Wtftmoreland,  Thomas  Lord  Dacres,  Ralph  Lord  Nevtll,  George  Lord  Strange,  Richard  Lord  Latmer. 
George  Lord  Lumlty ,  John  Lord  Scrcpe,  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  George  Lord  Ogle,  William  Lord  Cottiers,  Thomas  Lord  Dairy  ;  Thomas  Biron  ot  Hilton, 
Sir  William  Percy,  Sir  William  Bulmer,  Sir  William  Gajcoigne,  Sir  Ralph  Bigod,  Sir  Ralph  Bo-cots,  Sir  Thomas  Van:,  Sir  Ralph  Ellttker,  Sir  John 
Conjiab.'e,  Sir  John  Ratcfiffe,  Sir  John  Savill,  Sir  Tbomat  Strangeways  j  the  whole  Army  amounting  to  Jit:!e  lefs  than  '\v<n;y  thouund  M;n,  be- 
fides the  Navy.     Hollinr/b.  p.   783. 

(6)  The    Englilh    Amball'adois    were,    William   Warbam  Mafter   of  the  Rolls,    and  John  Cartington.     Rymcr's  F,ed.   Tom.   12.  p.  673. 

(7)  The  King  dirc-aed  Bifhop  Fix,  who  was  then  at  bis  Giltle  of  Ncrbi/m,  t«  confer  with  d' Ayala.  and  both  1.  treat  with  tie  Sit  ifi  Comroi  - 
Sonets.     HiUi-gih.   p.  783. 
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1497.     good  fortune  to  finJ  them  equally  inclined  to  a  Peace  fo 
necefTary  for  both. 
F:'ApFn,~         I  obferved  that  in  1495  and  1496,    Henry  empowered 
Mantiee'of  n'3  Ambafladors  to  treat  of  a  Marriage  between  Margaret 
Margaret      his  Daughter    and    the   King   of  Scat/and.     But    it  does 
witb  the       not  appear,  this  affair  was  mentioned  in  any  of  the  for- 
ScotLnd.       mcr  Negotiations,  or  even  in  this  I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 
It  is  however  very  probable,  that  Henry,  who  defircd  this 
Marriage,    did  not    fail   to   inlinuate  the  Propofal  by  the 
Spanijlj  Ambaflador,    who  was  in  his  intereft  and  confi- 
dence.    It  was  a  very  proper  occalion,  fince  Ayala  might 
»make   the  overture    as  from    himfclf,     without   engaging 
Henry  in   cafe  of  rcfufal.     It   went   no  farther    for    this 
time,    but  we  fhall    fee  prefently  the  happy  effects  of  this 
Overture,     which   gave  Birth    to  the  Union  of  the  two 
Kingdoms. 
Death  of  the       In  the  beginning  of  the  year,    Margaret  of  AuJlria, 
?"'<"•/      Sifter  of  the  Archduke,    went  into  Spain  to  Dan  John  her 
Mayc'rn.       Husband.     The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  folem- 
nity  and  magnificence.     But  in  a  few  months  after,    Den 
John  died,  leaving  the  Princefs  with  Child,  who  was  de- 
livered of  a  ftill-born  Infant. 
Marriage  of      By  the  death  of  Don  John,    his  Sifter  Ifabella,  Widow 
of  Prince  Alphonj'o  of  Portugal,  became  Heir-apparent  of  the 


Ifabella  lit 

Sifter  -with 


the  King  of   Kingdoms  of  Cajlilc  and  Arragon.     Since  the  death  of  the 
Portugal.       Prince  her  Spoufe,  (he  had  been  contraifted  to  Don  Manuel 
new  Kins;  of  Portugal,    who  hearing  of  Don  John's  Sick- 
nefs,  fo  preffed  his  marriage  that   it  was  confuinmated  be- 
fore that  Prince  expired. 
Again tf         The  lait  year,    as  was  related,    Charles  VIII    loft  the 
Fiance.         Kingdom  of  Naples.     Though   the   diviiions  among  the 
Princes  of  Italy,    feemed  to  invite   him  to  this  Conqueft, 
he  could   never    refolve,     becaufe    he  had    turned   all  his 
Aa.  Pull,     thoughts  to  love  and  pleafure.     He  duly  paid  Henry  twenty 
'  five  thoufand  Livres  every  half  year,  as  he  was  bound  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ejiaples,    for  fear  of  drawing  upon  himfelf 
new  troubles  from  England. 
1498.  After  the  Treaty  of  Ejiaples,  there  was  neither  War 

bifpejithn  of  not  Difference  between  France  and  England  dmlng  the  reft 

Hmry'f? "L  of  Hm'y  VII'S  reiSn-  Charles  and  Henry  flood  in  awe 
matter,  of  each  other-.  Charles,  who  at  firft  had  formed  vaft 
H»I1>  projects,    perceived,    the  King  of  England  was  the  only 

Prince  that  could   lay  obftacles  in  his  way.     Afterwards, 
when  he  defifted  from  the  War  of  Italy,  and  indulged  his 
pleafures,  he  always  feared  that  a  War  with  Henry  would 
difturb  his  tranquillity.     Henry  on  his  part  dreaded  all  fo- 
reign Wars,    and  particularly  with  France,    by  reafon  of 
Death  of      his  domeftick  enemies.     Thus  the  two  Monarchs  having 
CharlesVIJI  the  fame  intereft,  lived  in  Peace  till  Charles's  death,  on  the 
wlto?     6th  of  April  149S.     The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  fucceed- 
Muerai.      ed  him  by  the  name  of  Lewis  XII,  was  no  lefs  careful  to 
Aft.  Pub.    preferve  a  good  underftanding  with  England  ( 1 ).     As   he 
..  '^gge'  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  Italy,    it  highly  concerned  him 
706,  710.     to  keep  fair  with  Henry,    who  would  have  it  in  his  power 
to  overthrow  all  his  projects  by  a  diverfion  in  Picardy.     As 
foon  as  Lewis  was  on  the  Throne,  he  caufed  his  marriage 
with  Jane  Daughter  of  Lewis  XI  to  be  annulled,  in  order 
to   efpoufe    Ann   of    Bretagne   his    predeceflbr's    Widow. 
Otherwife  he  would  have  run  the  risk  of  feeing  Bretagne 
once  more  fevered  from  France,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  fo- 
reign Houfe. 
TrifbtrxMcs      Though  Henry  had  nothing  to  fear  from  abroad,  fince 
in  £ng  ™d.  ^e  was  -n  peace  w|t)1  a]j  tne  Princes  of  Europe,    it  was 
not  the  fame  with  regard  to  his  own  Subjects.     Before  he 
could  acquire  that  perfett  tranquillity,  he  fo  earneftly  long- 
ed for,    he  had  a  frefh  attack  to  maintain   from  the  Cor- 
nijhmen.    1'     '  nWarbeck  himfelf,  who  having  learnt  to  live 
like  a  P  ,  could  not  refolve  to  return  to  his  primitive 

ftate,    i    ibraced    this    opportunity    to   create  him  new 
troubles. 
Jnhrreaim       The  Cornijb  Rebels  had  been  treated  more  gently  than 
'"  Cornwal'  they  had  reafon  to  expect,  confidering  the  nature  of  their 
Hollingih.     crime,    which  Sovereigns  never  willingly  pardon.     Moft 
Eacon.         of  them  had  compounded  for  two  or  three  fhillings  a  Man, 
fo  miferable    were  they.     Thefe    being    returned   home, 
publickly  faid,  if  the  King  had  treated  them  with  lenity, 
it  was  not  from  a  motive  of  clemency,  but  becaufe  he  was 
fenfible  if  he  punifhed   all  that  were  of  their  mind,    he 
muft  hang  up  three  parts  in  four  of  his  Subjects.     Thefe 
difcourfes  making  their  friends  and  neighbours  believe,  the 
whole  Kingdom  was  ready  to  rife,    they  began  to  flock 
together,  and  (hew  they  were  not  difcouraged  by  the  Bat- 
The  Ret,!,     tie  of  Black-Heath.     At  laft  Come  of  the  moft  fiery  hear- 
•£"'/"         ing  Perkin  Warbcck  was  in  Ireland,    propofed  to  lend  lor 
Bacon.         ^'m  an^  fet  him   at  their  head.     The  propofal  meeting 

(1)  He  ratified  the  late  Treaties  concluded  with  King  Henry  by  Charles  Vlil 
fifty  thoufand  Livres.     Rymer's  F&d.  Tom.  XII.  p-  6S1 696. 

(2)  Baccn  fays  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  a  hundred  and  forty  lighting  Men, 

(3)  On  the  leventh.     Stow,  p.  480. 

(4)  As  Edward  Courtney  Earl  of  Devon/hire,  and  William  his  Son,  with  Sir 
of  Buekwgbam,  with  many  brave  Gentlemen,  namely,  Sir  'Thomas  Tr,r.cbaid,  Sir 
Edge,  mibe,  William  St.  Manre,  or  Sejmwr,  &C,     bi.ir.     Hall,   fo|,  46,     Holt, 

(5)  September  20.       Halt,    lul.  46. 
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with  applaufe,  they  fa-it  to  JVarbeck,  that  if  he  would  come    1498. 
among  them,  he  fhould  find  no  contemptible  aid,  and  that 
with  the  afliftance  of  other  good  Englijhmen,    they  hoped 
to  place  him  on  the  Throne. 

Perkin  being  without  any  refuge  in  Ireland,    and   ex-  Htetmami 
petting  "nothing  more  either  from  Scotland,  or  France,  or  *J"*  '*""• 
the  Low-Countries,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.     He  had  stow, 
with  him  for  Councilors,  Hern  a  broken  Mercer,  SkelteA  Heliinjft. 
a  Taylor,  and  Ajlley  a  Scrivener,    who  perfuaded  him  to 
take  that  courfe.     They  told  him,    he  had  committed  a 
great  error   in   relying  on   the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,    and 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  who  without  regarding 
his,  had  only  their  own  interefts  in  view:    That °he  had 
been  ill  advifed  when  he  tended  in  Kent,    which  was  too 
near  London  ;    but  if  he  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  have 
been  in  Cornwal  when  the  Cornijhmln  took  arms,  he  had 
been  crowned  at  JVrJlminJler  before  now  *  That  the  Scots 
were  not  proper  initrumcnts  to  place  him  on  the  Throne, 
by  reafon  of  the  averfion  the  Englijh  had  for  them  ;   but, 
he  muft  wholly  depend  upon  the  People  of  England,  who 
alone  were  capable  of  procuring  him  the  Crown  :  That 
therefore  they  advifed  him  to  repair  into  Ctr nival  where  he 
was  expected.  ' 

Purfuant  to  this  advice,  Perkin  embarked   for  Cornwal,  Hall, 
having  with  him  about    feventy   Men  (z)  on   four  fmall  ]',  Jjj 
Vellels,    and   arrived    in  September  (>)  at  Whitfand-iay.  iw 
As  foon  as  he  had  landed  his  little  Troop,    he  came  to 
Bodmin,  the  Farrier's  Town,    who  was  hanged  after  the 
Battle  of  Black-Heath.     There    aftembling    about   three  Hi  tahet  tU 
thoufand  Men,  he  ilfucd  out  a  Proclamation  afl'uming  the  'r,,/'  '  '■ 
title  of  King  of  England,    and  the  name  of  Richard  IV .  ','! 
He  was  very  free  ol  his  reproaches  and  invectives  againft  HoMngft. 
Henry  and  his  Government,  with  magnificent  prornifes  to 
ftich  as  fhould  take  arms  to  dethrone  the  Ufurper.     After""'" 
pubiifhing  his  Proclamation,  he  formed  a  defign  to  become  ^'u"' 
mafter  ot  Exeter,  as  well  to  make  it  ferve  for  a  magazine,  Bacon, 
as  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  need.     At  firft,  he  tried  to  bribe  the 
Inhabitants,  with  promifing  them  the  prefjrvation  and  aug- 
mentation of  their  privileges.     But  finding  they  would  not 
hearken  to  him,    he  refolved  to  ftorm  the  City.     As   he 
had  no  Artillery,  he  was  forced  to  fcale  the  Walls,  and  at 
the  fame  time  attempted   to  fire  one  of  the  Gates.     But 
the  attempt  mifcarried,  and  he  loft  two  hundred  Men  in 
the  alfault. 

Henry  hearing   that  Perkin  had  joined  the  Corni/li  Re-  The  A'-- 
bels,  and  was  before  Exeter,  faid  merrily,  he  hoped  now  to  T"*"*" 
have  the  honour  to  fee  him  which    he  could  never  yet  do.^.i^^ 
He  intimated  withal,    he  mould  receive  with  pleafure  and  1  aeo  1. 
thankfulnefs,  the  fervices  the  Nobility  ftiould  do  him  upon  H'"': 
this  occafion.     Whereupon,  feveral  Lords  and  Gentlemen  Hl'11,n2<h• 
ot  Devon/hire,  and   the  neighbouring  parts,  uncalled  from 
Court,  drew  fome  forces  together,  and  put  themfelves  under 
arms  (4).     On  the  other  hand,  the  King  ordered  the  Lord 
d'Aubcney  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Exeter,  fprcading  a  re- 
port of  his  following  in  perfon  with  a  numerous  Army. 

Perkin,  upon  news    of   thefe  preparations  againft  him,  Perkin fiiii 
railed  the  Siege   of  Exeter,    and   retired  to  Taunton  (5),  ^SanBuaty. 
where  he  prepared  all  things  as   if  he  intended  to  fight.  H0ihn,;/h. 
But   that  very  night  he  fled  to  Bnvley  Monaftery  in  the 
New  ForeJl,  where  he  and  feveral  of  his  company  regiftred 
themfelves  Santtuary-Men.     The   Lord  d'Aubeney  hear- 
ing, Perkin  had  forfaken  his  Army,    detached  three  hun- 
dred  Horfe  (6)  to  purfue   him,    and  prevent  his  efcapin°- 
by  Sea.     The  purfuers  arriving  too  late  at  Bewley,    con- 
tented themfelves  with  befetting  the  Sanctuary  tdl  further 
orders.     Mean  while,  Perkins  Troops,    which  were  in-  His  Army 
creafed  to  fix  thoufand,  being  deftitute  of  their  head,   fub-  M**'- 
mitted  to  the  King's  mercy,  who  pardoned  them   all  ex-  jjac0n. 
cept  a  few  ring-leaders  who  were  hanged  for  an  example. 
Prefently  after  he  fent  a  detachment  of  Horfe  to  St.  Mi-  Hattifiixn 
chad's  Mount,    to  bring   away  Perkins  Wife  who  was  aaJvCaitr 
retired  thither,    left,    if  the  was  with  Child  and  efcaped,  welt. 
the    bufinefs    fhould   not   end    in    the  Perfon  of  Perkin.  H,Ul 
This  virtuous  Lady,    who  loved    her  Husband   entirely  HdEneft. 
though  unworthy  of  her,  fo  gained  the  King's  favour  by 
her  modefty,    that    he  gave    her    a   very  gracious  recep- 
tion.    He  comforted    her   himfelf  in  a  very  affectionate 
manner,    had  her  conducted  to   the  Queen,    and  aiEgned 
her  an  honorable  allowance,     which  lhe   enjoyed  during 
the  King's  life  and  many  years  after.     She  was  called  the 
white  Rofe,  as  well  on  account  of  her  beaut}-,  as  becaufe 
ot  the  name  given    by   the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  to  her 
Husband. 

Though  Perkin  was  in  a  place  from  whence  he  could  **■»  «  '» 
not  efcape,  the  King  however  came  to  Exeter,  to  inquire  EjJT1" 

Hollingfh. 
his  Predcceflor,   and  engag:d  to  continue  the  payment  of  the  yearly  futn  cf  Bao  n. 

p.  622. 

Edmund  Carnu,  and  Sir  Thomas  F-alfrd,    and  likewife  Henry  Stafford,  Duke 
William  Courtney,  Sir  John  Halcwel,    Sir  John  Cnktr,     Walter  Courtney,  feter 
ngjhead,  p.  784. 
t6j   Five  hundred,  fays  HilUng/htad,  p.  784:  and  £attnt  p.  622, 
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more  clofely   into  the  caufes  and  origin  of  the  Rebellion. 
As  he  entered   the  City,    he  took   his  Sword  from  his  fide 
and  cave  it  to  the  Mayor,  to  be  always  carried  before  him, 
honouring  by  that  mark  of  diftinction  the  zeal  (hewn  by 
the  Citizens  for  his  fervice.     On  the  morrow,    he  caufed 
fome  of  the  Rebels  to  be  hanged  in  facrifice  to  the  Inlia- 
otkers fined,    bitants  of  Exeter,  and  as  a  fort  of  fatisfaction  for  what  they 
Ail.  Pub.     f^j  fufFercd.      For  the  reft  who  had  fubmitted  to  his  mercy, 
'  p    9    lie  gave  them  indeed  their  lives  ;  but  withal  appointed  Com- 
miffioners  (t)  to  punifh   them  by  fines.     He  proceeded  on 
this  occafion,    with  excelTrve  feverity.     One  would   have 
thought    he  repented   of  giving  them  their  lives,    and  de- 
figned  to  ftarve  the  miferable  wretches   after  freeing  them 
from  the  Gallows. 
Debates  This  done,  lie  advifed   with    his  Council,    upon   what 

^l'1'"km'ftlould  be  done  with  Peikin,  who  was  ftill  inverted  in  his 
Sanctuary.  Some  were  for  taking  him  out  bv  force  and 
putting  him  to  death,  not  at  all  queftioning,  that  after  the 
execution,  the  King  might  eafily  agree  with  the  Pope. 
Others  on  the  contrary  believed,  that  according  to  the 
Licenfe  granted  by  Innocent  VIII's  Bull,  it  fufficcd  to 
have  him  narrowly  watched,  and  that,  without  neceffity, 
fuch  an  advantage  fhould  not  be  given  to  the  Pope. 
Moreover,  that  the  King  ought  carefully  to  avoid  being 
deemed  a  violator  of  Sanctuaries,  of  which  his  Enemies 
would  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage.  In  fhort,  fome 
there  were  who  plainly  told  the  King,  he  would  never 
fatisfy  the  people,  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  an  Impoftor, 
unlets  Warbeck  himfelt  freely  undeceived  thofe  that  were 
feduced  by  his  artifices:  That  therefore  the  beft  method 
that  could  be  taken,  was,  to  ingage  him  bv  a  pardon  to 
make  himfelt  a  confedion  of  his  Crime.  I  ne  King  fol- 
lowing this  advice,  fent  to  offer  Perkin  his  Life,  if  he 
would  voluntarily  funender  himfelf.  Perkin  readily  ac- 
cepted the  offer.     He  faw   himfelf  fo  ftrietly  watched  and 


Stow. 

Hollingfli. 
Bacon. 


tie  Surrender 


Bacon. 


K"ff'° ,h'  guarded,    that  he  defpaired   to  make   his  efcape.     Befides, 
Hall."  fuppoling  lie  could  have  efcaped,    he  was  deftitute  of  all 

Hoiiingfli.    hopes,    after  an  unfuccefsful  Trial  of  fo   many  different 

means. 
]',  'starried  Shortly  after,  the  King  ordered  Perkin  to  be  brought 
'IndcmRnd  t0  Court,  as  if  he  was  entirely  at  liberty,  but  however, 
in the  jw  attended  by  feveral  perfons  who  were  commanded  to 
guard  him  with  all  care,  left  he  made  his  efcape.  Every 
one  might  fee  and  talk  with  him ;  but  he  could  never 
obtain  leave  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  King's  Feet,  though 
the  King,  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  faw  him  without  being 
feen.  After  that,  Perkin  was  conducted  to  London.  He 
was  all  the  way  expofed  to  the  infults  and  derifion  of  the 
people ;  but  feemed  to  bear  all  with  great  courage  and 
Conftancv.  Nevei  did  he  act  the  Prince  better  than  upon 
th:,  occafion,  without  affecting  too  great  an  Infenfibility, 
or  fhewing  too  much  dejection.  When  he  was  come  to 
London,  he  was  made  to  ride  twice  through  the  City, 
that  people  might  have  time  and  opportunity  to  view  him 
well,  alter  which,  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower  {z). 
A  few  days  after  was  executed  one  of  his  chief  Confidents, 
who  not  caring  to  take  Sanctuary  with  him  in  Bewley, 
chofe  rather  to  wander  about  the  Country  in  a  Hermit's 
drefs  (3).  This  execution  being  over,  Perkin  Warbeck 
was  privately  examined,  and  his  Confeffion  publifhed,  giv- 
ing an  exact  account  of  all  his  actions,  and  the  places 
where  he  had  lived  ever  fince  he  was  born.  But  all  were 
furprized  to  find  no  particulars  of  the  Confpiracy  or  the 
Authors.  The  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  herlelf  was  not  fo 
much  as  named.  Some  took  occafion  from  thence  to  con- 
firm themfelves  in  the  belief,  that  the  perfon  called  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  the  true  Duke  of  York.  They  were  per- 
fuaded,  that  this  affected  Silence  was  not  without  myftery, 
and  that  the  King  durft  not  infert  in  Pertin's  pretended 
Confeffion,  any  of  the  circumftanccs  relating  to  foreign 
Princes,  for  fear  of  being  publickly  contradicted  by  perfons 
who  would  not  have  for  him  the  fame  regard  as  his  own 
Subjects.  As  lor  what  was  publifhed  concerning  Perkins 
Life  and  Kindred,  nothing,  as  they  faid,  was  eafier  than 
to  invent  fuch  Stories.  Some  however  believed  the 
King  was  thus  filent,  out  of  complaifance  to  the  King  of 


the  King  no  fmall  concern.  Whiift  he  was  at  his  Palace  149S. 
of  Shine,  a  fire  broke  out  the  21ft  ot  December  with  that 
violence,  that  in  few  hours  the  building  wa;  entirely  con- 
fumed,  with  all  the  rich  Furniture.  As  Henry  was  very 
fond  of  that  Palace,  he  caufed  it,  foon  after,  to  be  rebuilt 
from  the  ground,  calling  it  Richmond,  which  name  it  retains 
to  this  day  (4). 

The  fame  year  Ifabella  Queen  of  Portugal  was  folemnly  Death  of 
acknowledged  presumptive    Heir  of  Caf.ilc   and  Arragon,  a^f^f 
bv  the  States  ot  thefe   two  Kingdoms.     But  fhortly  after  p,  rtugal. 
file  died  in  Childbed  at  SararoiTa,  having  been  delivered  of  Michael  her 
a  Prince,     who  was  named  Michael,  and  proclaimed  pre-  s";    "  ' 
fumptive  SucceiTor  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 

Since  Lewis  XII  afcended  the  Throne  of  France,  he  had 
been  employed  in  contriving  how  to  recover  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  Valentino  of  Milan 
his  Grandmother. 

The  Truce  between  England  and  Scotland  being  con-     '499'. 
eluded,    as  I  faid,    to  the  fatisfaction  of  both  Kingdoms,  %«<""'  be- 
the  Septs  converfed  familiarly    with  their  neighbours  the  eTc'i "in  .W 
Englijh,  particularly  with  the  Inhabitants  of  Norham.  This  Sc  is. 
Town,    which  was  fortified    with    a  good  Caftle  and  a  nacon- 
ftrong  Garrifon,     is  fituated  on    the   little    River  Tweed,  Hoilinglh. 
which  parts  the  two   Kingdoms.     It  happened    one  day, 
fome  Scotchmen  walking  out  ot  the  Town,    flood  looking 
attentively   upon  the  Caftle,    which  breeding  fulpicion  in 
the  Soldiers  of  the  Garrifon,  they  fent  to  them  to   retire. 
The  Scots  taking  it  ill  to  be  fufpected,    returned  an  angry 
anfwer,  and  in  fhort,  falling  from  words  to  blows,  fome 
of  them  were   killed.     The   affair  being   brought    before  The  King  of 
the  Wardens  of  the  Marches,  was  neglected,  fo  that  after  Scot'and  di' 
many  delays,  the  King  of  Scotland  lent  Ambalfadors  (5)  SathfaBia. 
into  England  to  demand  fpeedy  fatistaction.      Henry,  who 
had  no  mind  to  quarrel  with  James,    replied,    that  what 
had  been  done  was  a    mere  chance   and  without  Jus  pri- 
vity :  but  however,  he  was  ready  to  make  all  convenient 
fatisfaction,    and  to  that  end  would   fend  Ambalfadors  to 
the  King  of  Scotland.     Buchanan,   and   the  Lord  Bacon,  Treaty  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Hiftorian,  affirm,  the  firft  overture  of  {J*"™qf«  of 
the  Marriage  between  King  James  and  the  Princefs  Mar-  '^'if"' 
garet  was  made  during  this  Negotiation,  and  that  fames  James  IV. 
himfelf  propofed   it  to  Richard   Fox  Bifhop  of  Durham.  Aa'  Pub- 
Whereas  it  appears  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails,  ,2g[P'7**' 
that,  above  four  years  before,    Henry  had  projected  this 
Marriage,  and  probably,  caufed  it,  as  I  faid,  to    be  fug- 
gefted  to  the  King  of  Scotland,    by  fome  indirect  means. 
As  the  Biihop  of  Durham  could   not  be  ignorant  of  the 
King's  intention,    fince  he  had  been  twice  commiffioned 
to  treat  of  this  Marriage,    he  failed   not  to  infpire  King 
James  with  hopes,  that  the  Bufinefs  would   be  ended   to 
his  fatisfaction.     Shortly  after,  the  Ambalfadors  of  the  two  p.  724. 
Kings  (6)  meeting  at  Sterling  to  decide  the  Norham  affair, 
renewed  the  former  Truce,  adding  certain  Articles  to  pre- 
vent the  like  Accidents.     After  that,  Henry  appointed  the  p.  729. 
Biihop  of  Durham  to  fettle  with  the  King  of  Scotland  the 
Articles  of  the   intended  Marriage.     This  affair  was  not 
however  finifhed  till  January  1502. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  accuftomed  to  live  like  a  Prince,  was  Perkin 
heartily  tired  of  the  Tower,    where  doubtlefs  he  was  not  efaf"  ""'  °f 
treated  as   fuch.     Though  according  to  appearance,    the  fja]if*Wr" 
King  had  ordered   him   to  be  ftrietly  guarded,    he  found  Bicon. 
means  to  efcape,  and  take  the  road  into  Kent,  where  he  Holllnfifll- 
hoped  to  meet   with  fome  Ship   to  carry  him  out  of  the 
Kingdom.     But   hearing  that   orders  were  every  where  and  flies  n 
fent  to  apprehend  him,    he  thought  proper        fly   j0  the  Sandutry. 
Pvlonaftery  of  Bethlehem  (7),    which    en  he    Pri- 

vilege of  Sanctuary  (8).     It  was  difficult  for  the  Piior  to 
protect  fuch  a  Perfon,  and  yet  he  could  n  her 

to  let  him   go  elfewhere,    or   violate  the  .  of  the 

Houfe,  in  delivering  him  to  the  King.  In  this  perplexity, 
he  chofe  to  wait  upon  the  King,  and  acquainting  him 
that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  in  his  hands,  petitioned  for  his 
Life,  leaving  him  otherwife  to  the  King's  difcretion.  The 
King  readily  faw,  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  draw  Perkin 
out  of  the  Monaftery  to  put  him  to  death,  without  mak- 
ing great  noife.  So,  on  pretence  of  his  great  refpect  for  He  is  par. 
the  Prior,    who  was  a  perfon  very  much  reverenced,  hedged  and 
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France,    the  Emperor,    Archduke,  Duchefs  of  Burgundy, 

and  King  of  Scotland:    And  that  there  were  even  Englijh  granted  the  prifoner  his  Life,    but  ordered  him  to   be  kt'.^J7°r[  e 

Lords  engaged  in  the  plot,  againft  whom  he  did  not  think  in  the  Stocks  a  whole  day,  in  the  Palace  Court  at  Weji-  Hall. ' 

fit  to  proceed.  minfler,  and  next  day  at  the  Crofs  in  Cheapfide  (9),  from  *0*- 

The  year  1490,    ended  with  an  accident  which  gave  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  ( 1  o).     Such  a  pri- Ba"0'n"g 


(1)  Tixv.as  Harrys,  William  Hatclyff,  and  Roger  Hcland,     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  XII.  p.  696. 

(2)  li  does  not  appear  that  he   was  committed  to  the  Tiver  till  after  he  had  attempted  to  efcape.     See  H.llingfbead,  p.  7S4. 

(-,)  He  was  Farrier  to  the   King's  Stables,    and  accompanied  Perkin  in  his  Proceflion  through    the  City,  bound  hand  and  tout   upon  a  Horfe.     Paeon, 
p.  62-3. 

,+;   He  gave  it  that  name  from  his  having  been  Earl  of  Richmond.     Camden. 

(.)    1/U'lfiemont  his  Herald.     Hail,  fol.  48.     Buchanan. 

(0)  The  En^ii/h  AmbalTadors  were,  William  Biihop  of  Carlfle,  Richard  Ilatlcn,    Doctor  of  Laws,  Sir  Tb'.mjs  Darcy, 

ten,     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  XII-  p.  721. 
{- 1   Built  by  henry  V  at  Sheite  in  Surrey,  and  was  called  the  Priory  of  S bene.     Hall,  fol.  49. 
(S;   And  defired  the  Prior,  for  fj.  d's  kke,  to  petition  the  King  to  giant  him  his  Life,  and  a  Pardon.     Halt,  fol.  49. 


Sir  Richard  Chclmcley,   and  Jobtt 


Hcllingfhead,  p.  7S6. 


(<)i   m  both  which  pine  9  ha  read  liis  Confellion,  of  which  the  Reader  may  fee  a  Copy  in  Hall,  fol.  49  ;  and  in  Hilling  fond,  f  7S6. 
(10)  U:i  the  I^jth  01  'June.     Hall,   fol.  50. 
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H  499-     foner  naturally  fhould  have  been  thrown  into  fome  Dun- 
geon, and   yet  his  Confinement  was   not    the  molt  rigo- 
rous,  finco  he  had  the  Liberty  to  converfe  with  the  rcit 
of  the  Prifoners. 
Pt-rl<'m'<w      After  he  had  remained  fome  time  in  this  ftate,  he  found 
ibi  Earloj  means  to   gain  four  Servants  of  Sir  John  Digby,  Lieu- 
Fht'dif-  '  tenant  of  the  Tower,  with  whom   he  plotted  to  kill  their 
tmmi.        mailer,  feize  the  Keys  of  the  Tower,  and  efcape  witli  the 
Ha"-  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been    alfo  perfuaded  to  come 

Holii'nefli.     mto  tne  P'ot'  ou<:  of  hopes  °'  recovering  his  liberty,  of  which 
Bacon,         he  had  been  fo  long  unjuftly  debarred.     But  unhappily  for 
them,    the  affair  was  difcovered    before   it  could  be  exe- 
cuted.    It  was  fcarce  doubted,  that  the  King  himfelf  was 
the  contriver  of  this  plot,    and  that  his  aim  was  to  draw 
at  once  Perkin  JVarbcck  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  into  the 
fnare,  in  order  to   put  them  both  to  death.     Indeed  fevc- 
ral   reafons  rendered   it    credible.     FiriT,  it  was  very  fur- 
prizing,  that  Perkin  was  not  more  clofely  confined,  after 
his  attempt    to   make  his   efcape.     Secondly,   it  was  not 
likely,    that    in   his   Circumftances,  unable  to  reward  Sir 
"John  Digby's   Servants,  they  fhould  expofe  themfelves  to 
fuch  clanger  for  his  fake.     In  the  third  place,  Perkin  was 
too  cunning  to  join  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  would 
have  hurted  him  only,  though  they  had  been  fo  happy  as 
to  efcape.     Laitly,   fuppofing   they   had  killed  the  Gover- 
nor without  being  difcovered,    and  got  the  Keys  of  the 
Tower,  how  could  they  expect  that    the    Guards   would 
have  opened  the  gate,  or  fuffered  it  to  be  opened  in  the 
night,  without  examining  the  Perfons  that  went  out,  or 
One  pretend-  without  the  Governor's  exprefs  order.     But  what  farther 
jF?  f  ***  con^rrns  tn's  fufpicion  of  the  King,  was,  that  about  the 
wTrvv'ck,!  fame  time  a  young  Man,  one  Wilford  a  Shoemaker's  Son, 
hanged,        pretended  to  be  the  Earl  of  IVarwiek.     He  was  accompa- 
'£M'  nieil,  or  rather  guided  and  directed,  by  an  Augujlin  Fiier 

Holliiigih,  called  Patrick,  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  preach  publickly 
in  fome  Town  in  Kent,  that  IVilford  was  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  exhort  the  people  to  take  arms  in  his  fa- 
vour. They  were  both  apprehended,  and  Wilford  was 
hanged,  but  the  Frier  pardoned  (1).  This  gave  occafion  to 
believe,  Wilford  had  been  (educed  by  the  Frier,  and  by 
the  King's  particular  direction,  that  it  might  be  thought 
lefs  ftrange,  that  he  put  him  to  death,  under  colour  of 
caufing  frefh  troubles. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  the  King  was  refolved  to 
free  himfelf  at  tmce  from  all  his  uneafineffes  occafioned  by 
Perkin  Warbeck  and   the  Earl  of  Warwick.     Though  it 
cannot  pofitively   be  faid,    that  he  laid  a  fnare  for  them, 
at  leaft  this  Plot  fuinifhed  him  with  a  plaufible   reafon  to 
Perkin  11     deliver  them  over  to  Juftice.     Perkin  was  condemned  (2) 
condemned  to  by  Commiflioners  [of  Oyer  and    Terminer]  to   be  hanged, 
km"^'    and  was  executed    witn  tne    Mayor  of  Cork  (3)  and  his 
Bacon.         Son,  who  had    been  his  conftant    companions   in   all   his 
adventures.     Ot  eight  others  that  were  condemned  with 
them,  among  whom  were  Sir  John  Digby's  four  Servants, 
there  were  but  two  executed.     Such  was  the  end  of  Per- 
kin Warbeck,    who   had   been    acknowledged   for    lawful 
King   in   Ireland,  France,    Flanders,  England,    Scotland, 
and  made  Henry  fhake  in  his  Throne.     Perhaps  he  would 
have  fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  had  he  been  to  deal  with  a 
Jefs  politick  Prince.     However,  it  is  certain  the  King  was 
not  enough  careful  to  undeceive  the  publick,  and  that  the 
proofs  produced    to   fhew  Perkin  was  an  Impoftor,  being 
taken  only  from  a  private  examination,  feemed  not  furri- 
ciently  evident. 
The  Earl  if     Ln  a    tew  days  after  Perkin's  death  (4),    the  Earl  of 
Warwick  is  Warwick   was  brought  before  the    Houfe  of  Peers,    the 
tondemned     ],-a||  Qc  Oxford  exercifing,  by  Commifllon,  the  office  of 

eind  beheaded.  TT.    ,  J  .        rI  °'     ,J       ,  „      ' 

Hall.  Hi  ward.     He  was  arraigned,  not  for  attempting  to 

Bacon.         ef<       ,  which  could  not  be  deemed   High-Treafon,  fince 

Hollingfli.    jle  was  rot:  jmpfjfoned  for  any  fuch  crime,  nor  even  for 

any  other,    but    for  confpiring    the   King's  death  jointly 

with  Perkin  Warbeck.     The  poor  Prince  confefling  that 

lie  gave   his  confent  to  the    project  laid  by  Perkin  and 

Digby's  Servants,   was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head,  and 

the  fentence  was  executed  on  Tower-hill  (5).     He  was  the 

la  ft  Male-Heir  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  which  in  truth  was 

the  Crime  that  coft  him   his  life,  the  King  chufing  rather 

to  facrifice   his  own   reputation,  than   be  difappointed  of 

leaning  the  Crown  both  to  himfelf  and  his  Heirs.     To 

HjII.  leffen  in  fome   meafure    People's  horror  of  this  Cruelty, 

Bacon,         the  King  caufed   it  to  be  publifhed,  that  King  Ferdinand 

HcJiingfn.    j]aj  p0fitively  declared,  he  would  never  confent  to  marry 

his  Daughter  Catherine  to  Prince  Arthur,  fo  long  as  the 


Earl  of  Warwick  was  alive.  Strange  fort  of  Apology  tend-    1409^ 
ing  to  infinuate,  that  the  Marriage  of  the  Princefs  of  Spain 
was  Co  neceflary   for  England,  that  it  muff,   be  purchafed 
with  Blood!  But  if  this  marriage  was  not  requifite  for  the 
State,  it  was  at  leaft  very  beneficial  to  the  King,  who  was 
to  receive  two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  of  Gold   foe  Ca- 
therine's Dowry.     This  alone  would  have  induced  him  to 
facrifice  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  though  lie  had  no  other  ad- 
vantage by    his  death.      From  a  like  motive  he  had  be- 
headed the   Lord   Chamberlain.     Mean  while,  very  pro- 
bably,  what  was  publifiied   concerning    King  Ferdinand, 
was  only  a  mere  pretence  to  excufe  Henry,  fince  Arthur's  Aft.  r 
Marriage  with  Catherine   was   folemnizcd    by  Proxy   the xir  P-754- 
1 9th  of  May  this  very  year,  before  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
death  (6). 

Lewis  XII  had  folemnly  ratified  and  fworn  the  Peace  Tie  r. 
of  Ejlaples,  a  little  after  his  acceflion  to  the  Crown.     But  hl,J',! 
being  defirous  to  fhew  Henry,  he  really  intended   to  keep  '....  ,3 
it,  he  caufed  it  to  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  States  France 
General,  afiembled  at  Nantz  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  tm  7°6- 
Then  he  Cent   Ambafladors  to   the  Pope,  to  pray  him  to 
confirm  it  by  his  authority.     The  Pope  feeing  no  farther  p-  73G. 
obfracle  from  France,  ilTued  out  a  Bull  of  excommunication 
againft  whoever  of  the  two  Kings  fhould  not  obferve  the 
Treaty. 

It  was  not    without  reafon    that  Lewis  dented  to  pre-  Lewis  XII 
ferve  the   Peace   made  by   his  predeceffor  with  England.  *,  f" 
He  had   formed  a  defign  to  feize  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  ILunl 
and  to  that  end  made  a  league  with  the  Venetians,  who 
were  to  have  for  their  fhare  all  that  part  of  the  Alilanefe 
fituate  beyond   the  Adda.     This  fame  year  the  confede- 
rates attacked  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  Ludovico  Sforza, 
the  mod  perfidious  of   Men,    bung  forfaken  by  all  the 
World,  was  forced  to    fly   to  the   Emperor,  having  loft 
all   his  places,    except  the  Caftle   of  Milan.     Genoa,  of 
which    he  was    pofieffed,    followed    the  example  of  the 
Milanefe,    in   voluntarily   furrendering    to  the    King  of 
France. 

Frederick   King   of  Naples,  who  had  fucceeded  Ferdi-  Tl*  King  of 
nand  his  Nephew,  fearing  the  preparations  in  France  wereN'T1?," 

J   r         J  •    /l   {-•  it  r       j  ■  1         ,      "lauded  in 

defigned  againlt  him,    gave    Henry  fpeedy  notice  that  he  .-he  Peace  of 
defired  to  be  included  in  the  Peace  he  had  lately  renewed  Eftaples. 
with  France.     But  it  was  not  with  him  that  Lewis  in-p''20, 
tended  to  deal  this  year.     He  referved  the  War  of  Naples 
after  the  Conqueft  of  the  Milanefe. 

Alexander    VI     having    publifhed    a    Jubilee     for    the    i;oo. 
year  1500,  the  laft  of  the  Century,  had  granted  by  \faA  Junta 
Bull  to  all  Chriftians  at  a  diftance  from  Rome,  the   pri-5™'^".  !fa 
vilege  of  the  Jubilee  without    being  obliged  to  vifit  the  mem  to 
Churches  of  that  City;  but  on  condition  of  payino-  fuch r  ■'.''•  Mmey. 
a  fum  for  the  favour.     This  was  an  infallible  way  to  draw  p2"' 
money  from  all  the  States  of  Chriflendcm,  where  he  had 
fent   Commiflioners   to  levy  it.     The  Commiflioner  ap- 
pointed  for  England  was  Jafper  Pons  a  Spaniard,  who 
wifely  difcharged    his  Commiflion  without  noife  or  fcan- 
dal ,    and   carried  a    good    fum    of   money  to  his   maf- 
ter(7). 

Befides  this  affair,  he  was  charged  with  another  which  a  Cnfad* 
feemed  of  great  moment,  but  tended,  like  the  firft,  only  " 
to  fill  the    Pope's  Coffers.     He  had  orders  to  acquaint  a^J^. 
the  King,  that  the  Pope  was  refolved  to  publifh  a  Cru-  1  -Pope's 
fade   againft    the  Turks :    That  therefore  it  was  agreed  PryeS. 
with  the  Ambafladors  of  feveral  Potentates,  that  the  Hun-  ^"pub 
garians,    Polonians ,    and   Bohemians  fhould  make   War  XII.  p.  7+7. 
upon   the  Turks    in   Thrace ;    the  French  and  Spaniards 
in  Greece ;  and  himfelf,  with  the  King  of  England,  the 
Venetians,  and  Princes  of  Italy,  who  were  molt  powerful 
at  Sea,  fhould  attack  Conjlantinople :  That  in  conlequence 
of  this  refolution,  he  had  fent  Nuncio's  to  all  the  Courts, 
to  exhort    the  Sovereigns    amicably  to  end  their   private 
quarrels,    that  all   the   Forces  of   Chrijlendom  might   be 
united   together  for  fo  pious  an  undertaking.      Alexander 
VI    was    too   well   known   to    be  thought    to  act  upon 
this  occafion   from  a  motive  of  religion  and  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God.     Confequently,    it  was  eafy   to   fee  that 
the  fole  defign  of  this  Crufade  was  to  heap  up  money  by 
voluntary  contributions,  as   well  from   private  Perfons  as 
Sovereigns.     However,  as  Henry  was  unwilling   to  fhew 
his  diflike    of  this  project,    which  probably  would  meet 
with    obftacles    enough  elfewhere,   he  told   the  Nuncio, 
"  That  no   Prince  in   all  Chrijlendom  fhould   be    more  Thr  Kw7,t 
"  zealous  than  himfelf,    to  promote  this    affair,  to   the  Anfutr. 
"  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church  :  but  as  his  Bacun- 


(1)  IVilford  was  hanged   on  Sbrovc-Tucfday  ;    and  the  Frier  was  condemned  to   perpetual  Impiifonment.     Bacon,  p.  625.      Hall,  fol.  49.     H'ilingjh, 
p.  7S7. 

(2)  On  Novemb.  16,  and  executed  the  13d  of  the  fame  Month.     Hall,  fol.  50.     Stow,  p.  481. 
t3)   J'-bn  Aioater,     His   Son  was  pardoned.     J.  If 'are,  c.  I  5. 

(4)  Novemb.  XI,  and  confequently  two  days  betore  Pc bin's  death,     Hall,  fo!.  5 1.     Holltngjb.  p.  787. 

(5)  He  was  four  and  twenty  years  old,  and  had  been  a   Priloner  fifteen  years,  and  kept   fo  from   the  Company  of  Men  and  Beads,  that  he  is  faid  not 
to  know  a  Goofc  from  a  Capon.     He  was  beheaded  November  2S,  and  buried  at  Bijbam.     Hally  fol.  50,  51.     Si«u's  Ann.  p.  4S1. 

(6J  It  is   reported  that  Catbcrine,  upon  Henry  Vlll's  divorcing  her,  mould  fay,  Thai  foe  bad  ml  effcndtil  j  but  it  was  a  Judgment  of  Ccd,  for  that  bcr 
former  Marriage  ioas  made  in  Blood.     Meaning  the  Earl  of  Warwick's.     Bacon,  p.  626. 

(7)  This  was  done  after  the  King's  Return  horn  Calaii,  which  was  about  the  end  of  Jute.    Hall,  fol,  ji, 

J*  Dominjoni 
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1500.     "  Dominions  were  fo   remote  from  Conjlantinoph,  as  he 

"  had  no  Galleys,  and   as  his  Mariners  were  not  fuffici- 

"  ently  acquainted  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  he  judged 

"  it  more  proper    that  the  Kings  of  France  and   Spain 

"  fhould  accompany  his  Holinefs   by  Sea;  whereby,  not 

"  only  all  things  would  be  fooner  ready,  but  the  jealoufy 

"  wifely   avoided,  which  would  infallibly  arife  between 

"  thefe  two  Monarchs,  in  cafe  they  fhould  march  together 

"  by   land,  without  a  Superior :    That   for  his  part,  he 

"  would  freely  contribute  both  Men  and  money  towards 

"  the  undertaking.   But  if  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain 

"  fhould  refufe  to  accompany  the  Pope,  he  would  go  him- 

"  fclf  and  command  under  him,  provided  all  differences 

"  between    the    Chrijlian  Princes   were    firft    appeafed, 

"  (which   he  fhould  not  obftrucf,  fince  he  was  in  Peace 

"  with  all   the  World,)  and   fome  good  Towns  on  the 

"  Coaft  of  Italy  put  into  his  hands,  to  ferve  for  retreat  in 

"   cafe  of  neceffity." 

The  PrjcSJ       The  Pope  eafily  perceived  the  meaning  of  this  anfwer, 

m't'hiv         an^   as  Pr°bably  the  reft  of  the  Princes  would  return  the 

like,  the  Crufade  vanifhed  into  air.     Mean  while  Henry, 

to  difplay  his  zeal,  appointed  Ambalfadors  to  go  to  Rome 

to  treat  with  the  Pope  concerning  that  affair.     But  I  do 

not  know  whether  thefe  AmbafTadors  ever  went  from  Lon- 

Henrytj      jon_     Henry's  anfwer  being  made  publick,  the  Knights  of 

rJfo*  o/Tbe  Rhodes  elected  him  for  Protector  of  their  Order,  imagin- 

Ordir  of      ing  there  was  no  Prince  in  Chrijlcndom  more  zealous  than 

Afl/puU     himfclf  for  Religion. 

XII.  p.  747.      The  Plague  having  for  fome  time  raged  in  England  ( 1 ), 

He  goes  i>     the  King,  after  frequent  change  of  places,  refolved  to  go 

W*Pht and  make  fome  ftay  at  Cala"  with  his  Familv'  ti!1  thc 
Hall.  A  danger  was  over.  Upon  his  arrival  (2),  the  Archduke 
Interview  Philip  fent  AmbafTadors  to  welcome  him  into  thofe  parts, 
bawcen  j   exprejs  njs  (]efire  0f  paying  him  a  vifit.     But  with- 

the  Archduke,  ^h  prayed  lum  to  appoint  for  their  interview,  lome  place 
Bacon.         that  was  not  a  walled  Town,  not  but  that  he  had  a  per- 
£        feci:  confidence  in  him,  but  becaufe  he  had  already  refufed 
to  confer   with  the  King  of  France  in  a  fortified   place. 
Henry  very  civilly  accepted  tlws  compliment,  and  appoint- 
ed  the   place  to    be   at  St.  Peter's  Church  without  the 
Gates  of  Calais.     Then  he  fent  AmbafTadors  to  Philip 
to  return  his  compliment,  and  tell  him  with  what  impa- 
tience he  expected  him.     Some  days  after,  being  inform- 
ed that  the  Archduke  was  near  Calais,  he  rid  out  of  the 
Town  to  receive  him.     When  Philip  law  him,  he  alight- 
ed and  offered  to  hoid  thc  King's  ftirrup.     But  Henry  not 
pei  mining  him,  they  embraced,  and  withdrawing  into  the 
Church,  had  a  long  conference.     The  Archduke,  willing 
to  efface  the  impreffion   which   his  protection  of  Perkin 
might  have  made  in  the  King's  mind,  fhewed  an  ardent 
defire  to  live  in  a  good  underftanding  with  him,  calling 
him  his  Patron  and  Father  ;  as  appears  in  the  King's  let- 
ter to  the  Mayor  of  London,  acquainting  him  with  what 
Pp'B  of    paffed  at  the  interview.     It  is  faid  alfo,  that  overtures  were 
BaconT^"'    made  °f  crofs  marriages  between  Henry  Duke  of  York  the 
King's  fecond  Son,   and  Margaret  Sifter  of  Philip,    and 
Widow  of  the  Prince  of  Spain,  and  between  Charles  Son 
of  Philip  and  Mary  the  King's  fecond  Daughter.     Charles 
was  born  the  24th  of  February  this  year,  and  by  the  death 
of  Prince  Michael  of  Portugal,  about  the  fame  time,  was 
become  prefumptive    Heir  of  the  Crowns  of  Cajlile  and 
Arragon. 
Bull  upon        This  year,  the  Pope,  at  the  requeft  of  Lewis  XII  him- 
Eftap'lre!      fe">  §ave  a  Bull,  whereby  that  Prince  was  declared  ex- 
junc  12.     communicate,    if  he  failed  in  his  payments  contained  in 
Aft.  Pub.^  the  Treaty  of  EJlaples. 

..,  i'  The  AmbafTadors  of  England  and  Scotland,  being  at 
/  •  -length  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  the  marriage  between 
King  James  and  Margaret,  the  Pope  granted  a  difpen- 
fation.  But  as  the  Princefs  was  only  between  ten  and 
■  leven  years  old,  it  was  not  confummated  till  three  years 
•  ter. 
Henry  was  then  in  Peace  with  all  the  Princes  of  Eu- 


Watbcclc'j 


ope,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  troubles  in  his 
Mhtrents.  Kingdom.  Confequently  he  had  no  fort  of  pretence  to 
•  766-  demand  of  his  Parliament  new  Subfidies.  This  way  of 
raifing  money,  of  which  he  was  fo  greedy,  failing  him, 
other  methods  were  to  be  devifed.  Perkin  JVarheck's  affair 
was  a  plentiful  fountain,  which  was  not  yet  exhaufted. 
The  Commillion  he  had  eftablifhed  whilft  at  Exeter, 
regarded  properly  fuch  only  as  had  actually  taken  arms 
againft  him.  But  though  that  CommiiTion  had  brought 
him  in  very  large  fums,  he  was  not  yet  fatisfied.  Under 
colour,  that  thofe  who  had  any  way  adhered  to  tyarbeck'% 


party,  were  ftill  liable  to  the  rigour  of  the  Law,  he  was  150c. 
ready  to  grant  them  a  pardon  unasked  ;  but  it  was  on 
condition,  they  paid  the  fines  laid  upon  them.  For  that 
purpofe  he  appointed  new  CommifTioners  (3)  to  make  in- 
queft  of  thofe  that  affifled  Michael  the  Farrier,  author  of 
the  firft  Cornijh  Rebellion,  and  Perkin  Warbeck  the  im- 
poftor,  with  power  to  pardon  them  upon  their  paying  fines 
at  the  CommifTioners  difcretion.  He  ordered  likewife  the 
eftates  of  fuch  as  were  dead  to  be  feized  and  fold,  if  the 
Heirs  refufed  to  make  a  reafonable  compofition.  It  is 
eafy  to  fee  from  hence,  that  if  the  King  had  been  favorable 
to  the  Rebels  during  the  troubles,  it  was  only  out  of  fear 
of  driving  them  to  defpair,  whilft  they  were  yet  heated, 
fince  he  fpared  them  not,  as  foon  as  he  believed  them  to  be 
no  longer  dangerous. 

Cardinal  Morton  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  accufed  DiM  of 
of  being  the  author  of  thefe  oppreflions.     But  it  was  af-  ^'J"jl 
terwards    perceived,    they   fprung    from  the    King    him- Hall, 
felf.     The  Archbifhop  died  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  the  Stow, 
beginning  of  the  next  year  (4),  little  regretted  by  the£»- 
glijh,  who  were  greatly  prejudiced  againft  him.   Henry  Dean  Dean  fre. 
Bifhop  of  Salisbury  fucceeded  him,  but  had  not  pofleffion  ™  **• 
till  the  Augujl  following  (5).     Before  we  clofe  this  year,  X|i.  p.  7'->z, 
it  will    be  neceffary    briefly  to  mention  what  paffed  in  773- 
Italy. 

After  Lewis  XII  was  become  mailer  of  the  Duchy  ofLcwis  xil 
Milan,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Conqueft  of  Naples. """ 1 7Vfr'e 
Though,  probably,  he  might  alone  have  conquered  that  tie  Kingdom 
Kingdom,  he  made  however  an  Alliance  with  the  King  of »/  Naples. 
Arragon,  whereby   they  agreed  to    join  their  P'orces,  andMeze'"" 
fhare  the  conqueft  between  them.     Ferdinand  was  to  have 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  Lewis  the  City  of  Naples,  Abruz- 
zo  and  Terra  di  Lavaro.     This  Treaty  being  ligned,  Fer- 
dinand lent  an  Army  into  Italy  under  the  command  of  the 
famous  Gonzolvo,  commonly  called  the  great  Captain.   Lewis 
gave  the  conduct  of  his  Army  to  d'Aubigni,  to  thc  Earl 
of  Gaiazzo  and  Cecjar   Borgia   the  Pope's  Ballard,  who 
having  quitted    the    Cardinalate,    was   become    Duke  of 
Valentinois.     The  French  Fleet  was  commanded  by  Philip 
of  Clcvcs  Lord  of  Ra-jenjlcin.  In  a  very  fhort  fpace,  each  77,-  Kingof 
of  the  two  Kings   became  mailer  of  the  portion  affirmed  ^P'f^"-' 
him  by  the  Treaty,  and  the  unfortunate  Frederick  King  '.."j ,  _. 
of  Naples  was  forced   to  caft  himfelf  upon   the  mercy  of 
Leivis  XII,  who  fent  him  to  live  in  France  with  a  penfion 
of  thirty  thoufand  Crowns. 

Henry  having  no  war  with  any  of  his  neighbours,  lived    1501. 
in  great  Tranquillity,  and  the  more,  as  he  law  in   Eng- 
land  no  Lord    in    condition  to  create    him  uneafinefs. 
The  ability  he  had  fhewn  in  feveral  affairs,  as  well  foreign 
as  domeftick,  which   had   unexpectedly  come  upon  him, 
kept  his  neighbours  in  awe,  and  his  Subjects  in  obedience. 
So,  which  way  foever  he  turned  his  eyes,  he  faw  nothing 
capable  of  difturbing  his   quiet.     Mean  while,  when  he  TbtEarl  °f 
leaft  expecled  it,  he  thought  a  new  ftorm  was  eatherine  s'jfr;''k 
againft  him,    but  he  was    more  afraid  than  hurt.      I  he /« .Flanders. 
Earl  of  Suffolk  (6),  Nephew  of  Edward  IV,  and  Rich-™- 
ard  III,  and  Brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  flain  at  Stoke-  w^uajk 
field,  quarrelling  with  a  Man,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Bacon/ 
him.     This  accident  might  have  given  the  King  a   pre- 
tence to  free  himfelf  from  the  Earl,  who  could  not  but  be 
odious  to  him,  fince  he  was,  by  his  Mother,  of  the  Houfe 
of  York.     However,  whether  the  action  in  itfelf  was  not 
ill,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  the  King  was  pleafed  to  for- 
give him,  on  condition  he  openly  pleaded  his  pardon.  The 
Earl,  more  offended  at   this  Ignominy,  than  grateful  for 
the  favour  granted  him,  retired  fhortly  after  into  Flanders, 
to  his  Aunt  the  Duchefe  of  Burgundy.     Henry  was  llartled 
at   his  retreat ,    imagining    he   was   gone  into   the  Low- 
Countries,  to  contrive  fome  plot  againft  him.  His  conftant 
uneafinefs,  with  refpect  to   his  Crown,  made  him  appre- 
henfive,  that   the  leaft  beginnings  would  be  attended  with 
fad  confequences.     And  therefore,  not  to  give  the  Earl  oi^hfSng 
Suffolk  time  to  concert  new  Projects  with  the  Duchefs  of^'JJ^V 
Burgundy,  he  fo  wrought  with  him  by  Meffages,  that  he  return. 
returned  into  England,  where  he  was  very  readily  pardon- 
ed.    The  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  was  grown  old,  and  tired 
with  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  dethrone  Henry.     Be- 
fides,  fhe  could  expect  no  farther  affiftance  from  the  Arch- 
duke, who  was  willing  to  live  in  a  good  underftanding  with 
him. 

This  year    abounded    in   Marriages,    and  Projects    of  Several 
Marriages   of  confequence.     The    Archduke    going   into^""'^"- 
Spain    by  land,  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  Lewis 
XII,  and  conclude   with  him   a   Marriage  between  his 


(1)  There  died  of  it  thirty  tlwufand  in  London.     Hall,  fol.  51.     Saiv,  p.  4S1. 

(2)  Which  was  the  eighth  of  May.     Ihid. 

Ci)   Robert  Shirborn  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Sir  Amial  Paulet.     Rymir's  Feed.  Tom.  XII.  p.  766. 

(4)  Strut  fays,  he  died  in  OHober  at  his  Manor  of  Knole.     p.  4S2. 

(5)  This  year  alfo  died  Thcmas  Rctherbam  Archbilhop  of  T^k ;  in  whofe  place  was  chofen  Thomas  Sarage  BiiTicp  of  Lrrd:n,  who  was  firceecded  by  I/Y.r- 
lian  IVarbam.  About  the  lame  time  died  TbontOi  Langtan  Bilnop  of  Wincbejter,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ri.hatd  K.r  Bifhop  of  Wtr.dcfcr,  Hal\  toi.  ^2. 
Stop,  p.  481,482.     H'.llin-Jh.  p.  7S8.     Rvmr\Fad.  Tom.  XII.  p.  767,771. 

(6J  Edmund  dt  la  Pole,  bun  ot  Elis&ilffib,  Wuwi's  eideft  Sifter  ty  7ci'n  ^  ,a  Prli  Duke  °^  ^ufolk,  her  fecond  Husband, 
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i;oi.     Son  Charles    with    Claude    deleft    Daughter  of  that  Mo- 
narch. 

On  the  other  hand,  Margaret  of  AuJlria,  the  Arch- 
duke's Sifter,  and  Widow  of  the  Prince  of  Spain,  efpoufed 
Philibert  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Marriage  of  In  fine,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  Daughter  of  Ferdinand 
ArthurwiVi  jmj  IfabgUa,  coming  into  England  in  October  (1),  her 
anfwmmaud.  Marriage  with  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales  was  folemnized 
Aft.  Pub.  the  14th  of  November.  Though  the  Prince  was  but  in 
Xil.p.780.  t|le  flxteenth  year  of  his  Age  (2),  it  was  not  queftioned 
whether  the  Marriage  was  confummated.  The  Prince 
himfelf  next  morning  faid  feveral  things  which  left  no 
room  to  doubt  it.  And  yet,  there  were  afterwards  very 
warm  difputcs  upon  it,  Catherine,  or  her  Council  affirm- 
ing, there  was  no  Confummation.  But  it  is  not  yet 
time  to  fpeak  of  this  matter. 

Thomas  Wolf-y,  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  fori,  and 
Cardinal,  who  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  England,  was 
now  Rector  of  the  Parifh-Church  of  Lymington  in  the 
Diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells,  We  find  in  the  Collection  of 
the  Publick  Ails,  that  in  November  this  year,  the  Pope, 
in  confideration  of  his  diftinguiihed  Merit,  granted  him  a 
Difpenfation  to  hold  two  Benefices  that  were  inconfiftent. 

Though  the  Difpenfation  lor  the  King  of  Scotland's 
Marriage  was  come,  Henry  made  no  great  hafte  to  finifh 
that  affair,  by  reafon  of  his  Daughter's  tender  age.  At 
length,  the  Princefs  being  entered  upon  her  thirteenth 
year  the  29th  of  November  1501,  James  fent  Ambaffa- 
dors  to  London,  where  every  thing  concerning  the  Mar- 
riage was  fettled,  and  the  Contrail:  drawn  in  form  the 
24th  of  January  1502.  Henry  gave  with  his  Daughter  thirty 
thoufand  Angel  Nobles  of  Gold  (3)  ,  [  each  Noble  worth 
twenty  Grofies,  or  Groats]  payable  in  three  years.  'James 
fettled  upon  the  Princefs  his  Spoufe,  a  Jointure  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling  a  year  in  Land,  of  which  how- 
ever, he  was  to  receive  the  Income  during  his  Life,  and 
allow  her  only  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year  at  her  own  dif- 
pofal.  It  was  farther  agreed,  that  flic  might  have  twenty 
four  Englijli  Servants,  and  when  one  died,  fhe  might  ap- 
point another  in  his  room  :  That  the  Marriage  fhould  be 
performed  per  verba  de  Prerfenti,  about  the  Feaft  of  Pu- 
rification ;  but  the  King  of  Scotland  fhould  not  think  of 
having  Alargaret  in  his  hands  till  September  the  ift,  1503. 
That  then  Henry  fhould  caufe  her  to  be  conducted,  at  his 
cxpenee,  to  the  borders  of  the  two  Kingdoms.  Before 
this  Contract  was  figned,  a  Privy  Counfellor  reprefented 
to  the  King,  that  it  was  not  impoffible  but  this  Marriage 
might  one  day  give  England  a  Scotch  Sovereign  (4). 
Whereupon  the  King  replied,  fuppofing  that  fhould  be, 
the  ftrongeft  would  cairy  it  from  the  weakeft,  and  Scot- 
land be  annexed  to  England,  and  not  England  to  Scot- 
land, which  fell  out  accordingly. 

The   fame  day   were    figned  alfo   two  other   Treaties, 

71  one  of  perpetual  Peace  and  Amity   b;tween  Scotland  and 

England  and  ]injlan(l     and    the    other    concernins};    the    outrages    that 

might  be  committed  on  both  Sides  contrary  to  the  Peace. 

Whilft  the  Court   was    rejoycing   for  the  Marriage  of 

the   Queen  of  Scotland,    Prince  Arthur  her    Brother    was 

feized  with  a   Diftemper   which   laid  him    in    his   Grave. 

He  died   the  2d   of  April,    about    five   months    after    his 

Marriage,  and  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  age  (5).     As 

the  Princefs  his  Widow  might   be   with   Child,    the  King 

delayed  two  or   three  months   to  create    Henry  his   fecond 

Tw  \ti?'  Son'  Prince  of  W"i»-     The  Lord  Bacon  fays  in  his  Hif- 

tory,  that   Henry  was  not  made  Prince  of  Wales  till  Fe- 

AS.   Tub.    bruary    1503  (6).      But    we   find    in  the   Collection   of  the- 

xni.  p.  ii.  Publick  Acts,    Letters  Patents  of  the  Z2d  of  June    1502, 

wherein   he  is  ftiled  Prince  of  finales,    a   clear   Evidence 

that  he  was  now  inverted  with  that  Principality. 

,         Shortly    after,    Henry    received    an   Embaffy    from   the 

H.-nry"ia*«  „  T\jf      ■       r  e  T  •    /l 

</,..  Emperor  hmperor  Maximilian,  to  propole  a  League  agamrt  the 
a  pr,fe«t  of  Turks.  This  Embaffy  was  properly  only  a  pretence  to 
mor.ey.  ^  demand  of  the  King  an  aid  of  Money,  which  the  Em- 
o  zo.  '  peror  promifed  punctually  to  repay.  But  the  King  know- 
ing Maximilian  to  be  always  in  want,  chofe  rather  to 
make  him  a  prefent  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  than  to  lend 
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him  the  Sum  he  defired.  As  for  the  League  propofed 
by  the  Emperor,  Henry  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  in  it, 
contenting  himfelf  with  ftipulating,  that  the  ten  thoufand 
pounds  fhould  be  employed  in  the  war  againft  the  Infidels. 
He  concluded  with  him  however  a  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
and  another  of  Friendfhip  and  Alliance,  which  was  to  laft 
one  year  after  the  death  of  the  Survivor.  Moreover  it 
was  agreed,  that  Maximilian,  and  his  Son  the  Archduke, 
fhould  be  admitted  into  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
Henry  into  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Purfuant  to  this 
agreement,  Henry  fent  Ambafladors  (7)  to  Maximilian, 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  to  fee  him  fwear  to  the 
Treaties. 

About  the  fame  time  Ladifiaus  King  of  Hungary,  find- 
ing himfelf  preffed  by  the  Turks,  and  defiring  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Chrijlian  Princes,  Henry  fent  Ambafladors  to 
treat  with  him.  But  their  power  was  limited  to  the 
promife,  in  his  name,  of  a  Sum  of  Money  to  be  employed 
againft  the  Infidels. 

During  the  reft  of  the  year  nothing  extraordinary 
parted  in  England.  James  and  Henry  were  entirely  taken 
up  with  confirming  and  ratifying  their  three  late  Trea- 
ties, and  fwearing  to  obfervc  them.  We  find  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails,  the  Ambafladors  of  the  King 
of  England  (8)  having  delivered  to  King  James  a  writing, 
containing  the  Oath  he  was  to  take,  and  he  reading  it 
as  it  was,  inadvertently  gave  Henry  the  Title  o(  King  of 
trance.  But  afterwards  perceiving  his  error,  he  took 
publickly  another  Oath,  wherein  the  words,  and  of 
France,  were  omitted,  and  made  that  his  authentick  act. 
He  was  afraid,  no  doubt,  the  King  of  France  would  be 
difpleafed  with  his  giving  Henry  that  Title-,  though  it  was 
of  no  great  Importance. 

We  fee  likewife  in  the  Collection,  that  on  the  9th  of 
December,  Henry  gave  a  Patent  to  James  Elliot  and  Tho- 
mas Ajhurjl  Merchants  of  Brijlol,  to  John  Gonfalez  and 
Francis  Fernandez,  Natives  of  Portugal,  to  go  with  En- 
glijl)  Colours  in  queft  of  unknown  Countries,  upon  cer- 
tain terms  exprefled  in  the  Patent  (9). 

Elizabeth,  Henry's  Queen,  died  the  1 1  th  of  February 
1503,  without  being  much  lamented  by  the  King,  who 
never  loved  her  ( 1  o).  On  the  contrary,  he  had  given  her 
fallible  mortifications.  His  hatred  to  the  Houfe  of  Ytfjc 
was  extended  to  his  own  Wife,  efpecially  as  he  always 
deemed  her  a  dangerous  Rival.  The  concern  he  gave 
her  by  confining  the  Queen  her  Mother  in  a  Convent, 
and  confifcating  all  her  Eftate,  plainly  mowed  his  little  re- 
gard for  her  (11). 

At  this  time,  the  King's  affairs  were  fo  profperous, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  all  he  could  defire.  He  was  in 
peace  with  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  and  without  troubles 
at  home,  or  the  appearance  of  any  thing  to  vex  or  em- 
barrafs  him.  But  his  Subjects  were  not  the  happier.  As 
his  Avarice  was  infatiable,  he  was  continually  feekino-  new 
ways  to  heap  up  Riches,  which  he  wanted  not,  iince  it 
was  not  to  ufe  them,  and  fince  never  Prince  was  a  greater 
Oeconomift  than  himfelf.  His  Inftruments  for  this  pur- 
pofe  were  two  infamous  Minifters,  Sir  Richard  Ernpfon 
and  Edmund  Dudley,  who  regardlefs  of  their  own  and  the 
King's  reputation,  fought  only  to  gratify  his  humour,  and 
devife  new  means  to  fill  his  Coffers.  Dudley  was  of  a 
good  Family,  well  skilled  in  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  and 
able  to  give  a  favorable  turn  to  the  mofl  odious  actions. 
Ernpfon  was  fprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  (1  2),  im- 
pudent to  the  laft  degree,  and  fo  little  afhamed  of  the 
injuftices  he  committed,  that  he  ufed  to  glory  in  them. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  means  they  ufed  to  draw  Money 
from  the  people,  into  the  King's  Treafury,  befides  num- 
berlefs  others  too  long  to  be  recounted. 

In   the  firft    place,    they  caufed    fuch  as    were  reputed 
rich,  to    be    indicted  of   fundry    Crimes,    and    when   th; 
Bills  were   found   by  the   Grand-Jurv,    committed  them, 
without   bringing  them  to  their  Tryal,  till   of  then 
they  defired   to   compound   with   the    King.     If  thev    rj 
layed   too  long,  the  Minifters   found  means  to  terrify  the 
by  Emiflaries,    who  made  them  believe  their  Lives  were 
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(1)  She  arrived  at   Plymouth,   Oclob.  2.     Hall,   fijl.   51.     Stow,    p.  482. 

(2)  He  was  born  September   20.   i486.     See  above,  p    655. 

(3)  Ten  thiufand    Pounds.  (4)  In  cafe    Arthur  and    Henry  died    without  I  flue. 


(cj  He  died  at  Ludlow  Callle,  where  he  was  lent  to  keep  his  Refidence  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Wcrce/ler 
Hall,   fol.    55.      Sandfoid,   p.  475,  476. 

(6)  Bacon  fays,  it  was  half  a  year's  time  between  Henry's  Creation  and  Arthur's  Death.  And  juft  after  he  fays,  the  February  followinc  f  that  is 
ten  months  )  Henry  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Cbefier  and  Flint,  p.  629.  Hall  relates,  that  upon  l'ufpicion  of  his  Erother's  Wife 
being  with  Child,  he  was  by   a  murth  and  more   delayed   of  his  Title,  foi.   55.     Hollmgjh.  p.  790. 

{7}  Sir   Thomas   Brandon,   and   Nicolas  fVe/f,  Doctor  of  Laws.      Rymrr's    Feed.  Tom.    12.   p.    35. 

(8)   Sir   Thomas  Darcy   Captain   of  Bcrwiek,    and  Hemy    Babyngton.     Ibid.    p.  43. 

(9:  About   this  time  were   brought  to  Court  three    Men     taken  in   the    new  lound    Illands    by  Sebajiian    Cabott.     They    were    clothed    in    Beads 
Skins,  and  fpoke  a   Language  unknown.     Two  of  them   wete    feen  two   years  after  at  the  King's  Court  at  tVefimmftcr ,  drelTcd  like  En  li/bmtn    nei-' 
could    they   be  difcerned    from   fitch.     Stow's  Ann.    p.   483. 

(10)  She  died   in    Childbed,  having   been   delivered  of    a    Daughter  called    Elizabeth,   in   the    Ttifer,   who    died    foon  after  her   Mother       Th,   rt„. 
was   buried   at  Weftminfter.     Stan's  Ann.  p.    4S4.     Hall,   fol.    5;.     Sandford,   p.   469,   AVc.  ^    a 

(11)  On  Aug.   5,    died  Sir  Reginald  Bray,   Knight  of  the  Garter,  otten  mentioned  in    this   Reign;    of   whom   Ball  gives  this  Character    That  h 
was  a   very  Father  of  his   Country,  a    fage    and    grave   Perfral,    and    a    fervent    Lover  of  Juftice  ;     who   would    often    admonilh  the    Kinc    when  h     eYA 
any   thing  contrary  to   Juftice  or  Equity,  fol.   56.     About  the  fam;   time   alia  died   Henry    Dean  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and    was  |-„c«,H«l  >,„  h?'; 
Ham  IVarham  Biflwp  of  Lmdn.    Ibid.    Stow,  p.  484.  •"  >ut<.eedeJ  by  H  ,1- 


(12)  He   was   a  Sieve- maker's    Son.     Bacon,  p.   629. 
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.- .-  -  ir.  danger.  By  this  means  the  parties  were  forced  at 
length  to  come  to  a  Compofition,  which  tore  from  them 
thebeft  part  of  their  Eftates,  and  which  the  Minifters 
termed  Low  ever  Mitigations,  as  if  the  King  had  done 
litem  a  favour  in  allaying  the  too  great  rigour  of  the 
Law. 

2.  They  came  at  lart  to  that  point,  that  they  proceeded 
without  obferving  any  form  of  Juftice.  They  fent  forth 
their  Precepts  to  attach  and  cite  people  before  themfelves, 
at  their  own  private  Houfes,  in  a  Court  of  Commiffion, 
and  there,  after  a  fummary  proceeding  by  examination, 
without  proofs  or   witneiTes,    palTed    Sentence,    and    con- 

emned  them  in  large  Fines  to  the  King's  ufe.  Thus 
without  vouchfating  to  make  ufe  of  Juries,  and  the  me- 
thods prefcribed  by  the  Law,  they  affumed  themfelves  to 
deal  as  well  in  Controverfies  Civil,  as  in  Pleas  of  the 
Crown.  One  would  have  thought,  all  Criminal  Caufes 
had  belonged  to  that  kind  of  Jurifdiction,  which  having 
been  very  rare  in  the  foregoing  Reigns,  was  grown  com- 
mon in  this. 

3.  They  charged  the  Subjects  Lands  with  Tenures  in 
Capite,  by  finding  falfe  Offices  (1),  refuting  upon  divers 
pretences  and  delays  to  admit  people  to  traverfe  thofe  falfe 
Offices  according  to  Law.  Hence  they  formed  variety  of 
Procelles,  whereof  they  themfelves  were  the  Judges,  and 
which  were  always  decided  in  favour  of  the  Crown. 

4.  When  the  King's  Wards  had  accomplished  their  full 
Age,  they  could  never  have  Livery  of  their  Lands  with- 
out paying  exceffive  Fines,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  Te- 
nor of  Magna  Chart  a  (2). 

5.  When  Men  were  out-lawed  in  perfonal  actions, 
the  Minifters  would  not  permit  them  to  purchafe  their 
Charters  of  Pardon,  unlefs  they  paid  great  and  intolera- 
ble Sums  ;  ftanding  upon  the  rigour  of  the  Law,  which 
upon  Out-lawries  gives  forfeiture  of  Goods.  Nay,  con- 
trary to  all  Law  and  Colour,  they  maintained,  the  King 
ought  to  have  the  half  of  Men's  Lands  and  Rents  during 
two  whole  years. 

6.  They  would  alfo  threaten  the  Jurors,  and  force  them 
to  find  as  they  fhould  dir&ft  ;  and  if  they  refufed  to  act 
fo  unjuftly,  they  were  cited,    imprifoned,  and   fined  (3). 

It  is  needleis  to  repeat  any  more  of  their  courfes. 
Thefe  I  have  mentioned  are  fufficient  to  (how,  that  Men 
of  this  character  fcrupled  not  to  commit  the  moft  enor- 
mous Jniuflices,  provided  it  was  for  the  King's  advan- 
tage. Herein  lefs  blameable  than  the  King  himfelf,  who 
fuffered  them  to  abufe  thus  his  Name  and  Authority. 
RmiAab!,  We  do  not  &nd  'n  the  Life  of  this  Monarch,  that  he 
;-.,^r...  if  ever  exercifed  one  act  of  Grace  in  point  of  Fines  or  Con- 
i  *"*"'  fifcations.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  always  inflexible, 
gj^  even  with  regard  to  his  moft  faithful  Servants.  His  Hifto- 
rian  relates  a  very  remarkable  particular,  which  ferves  to 
difcover  plainly  the  Character  of  this  Prince.  Of  all  the 
Lords  of  the  Kingdom,  he  had  the  moft  confidence  in  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  indeed  done  him  the  greateft 
Services,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace.  One  day,  the  King 
went  to  vifit  him  at  his  Caftle  [  at  Henninghajn  ]  and  was 
entertained  with  all  poffible  Magnificence.  When  the 
King  was  ready  to  depart,  he  faw  a  great  number  of  men 
dreiled  in  rich  Liveries,  and  ranged  on  both  Sides  to  make 
him  a  lane.  The  Earl  it  feems  had  forgot,  that  it  was 
forbid  by  feveral  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  give  Liveries,  as 
was  obferved,  to  any  but  menial  Servants,  but  the  King 
remembred  it.  Wherefore  turning  to  the  Earl,  he  faid, 
My  Lord,  I  have  heard  much  of  your  Alagnificence  and 
Hofpitality  ;  but  I  find  they  exceed  all  report.  Thefe  hand- 
jome  Gentlemen  and  Teamen  I  fee  on  both  Sides  of  me,  are 
jure  your  menial  Servants.  The  Earl,  not  perceiving  the 
King's  aim,  fmiled  and  anfwered,  he  did  not  keep  fo 
many  Domefticks,  but  thefe  people  were  only  his  Retai- 
ners, come  to  do  him  Service  on  fuch  extraordinary  occa- 
fions.  The  King  ftartled  a  little,  and  faid,  By  my  Faith, 
my  Lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  Cheer  ;  but  I  mujl 
■  A  fuffer  to  have  my  Laws  broken  before  my  face.  My  At- 
urney  mufil  talk  with  you.  The  Hiltorian  adds,  this  Tsef- 
pafs  coft  the  Earl  fifteen  thoufand  Marks  (4). 

The  fame  Hiltorian  fays,  he  had  feen  a  Book  of  Ac- 
counts of  Empfon's,  with  the  King's  hand  almoft  to  every 
leaf,  by  way  of  Signing,  and  was  in  fome  places  poftilled 
in  the  margin  with  the  King's  hand  hkewife,  where  a- 
mong  many  others  was  this  Memorandum  : 


Item,  Received  of  fuch  a  one,  five  Marks  for  the  Pardon  1503. 
to  be  procured,  and  if  ike  Pardon  do  not  pafs,  the  ATeney 
to  be  repaid  ;  except  the  party  be  fome  other  ways  fatisf.ed. 
And  over  againft  this  memorandum  of  the  King's  own 
hand,  was  written  bv  him  in  the  Margin,  Otheiways  Sa- 
tisfied. He  was  unwilling  to  pardon  the  Man,  and  yet 
could  not  refolve  to  reftore  the  five  Marks.  Hence  it  is 
plain  he  did  not  neglett  fmall  profits. 

It  is  eafy  to  guefs,  the  King's  and  the  Miniftry's  Con-  jle  EvUf 
duct  bred  great  difcontent  and  murmurs  among   the   peo-  S'lft'ulk'r 
pie.     The  great  Men  themfelves   meeting   with  no  better  Sf  ""■*' 
quarter  than  the  meaneft,  groaned  under   the  eppreffion  of  Bacon. 
Empfon  and   Dudley,    two    Leaches,     who    fpared    neither 
friend  nor  foe.     The  Earl  of  Suffolk  whom  the  King  had 
lately  pardoned,    fancied,    thefe  difcontents  would  raife  in 
the  end  fome  violent  ftorm   againft  the  King,  if  the  peo- 
ple could  find  a  perfon  of  diftinction   to  head   them.     As 
he  was  of  the  Houfe  of  Tork  by  hi.-.  Mother,  he  imagined, 
the   time   was  come  to  profecute  his  Rights,  and  the  peo- 
ple would  not   fail   to  declare  for   him.     In   this  belief  he  & „#*- 
perfwaded   feveral   Lords   and    Gentlemen    to  promife   to  <iv,mi  i«» 
fupport  him  at  a  proper  Seafon,  and  then  retired  into  Flan-  Fland"s- 
ders,  from  whence   he  made  his  Friends  expert  a  power- 
ful aid   bv  means  of  the  Duchefs  of"  Burgundy  (5). 

The  King,     furprized   at   the    Earl   of  Suffolk's  retreat,  Henry  Atf- 
did  not  quellion   that  he  had  contrived  fome  plot  in  Etig- ***"*  *"' 
land  before  his  departure,  and    had   his  Accomplices.     To  j''c"n; 
be   fullv  informed,    he   believed  the  Left  way  was  to  recur 
to  the  fame  arts,   he  had  ufed  with  refpect  to  Pcrkin  War- 
beck.     To  that  end,   he  lent  orders  lo  Sir  Robert  Curfon 
Governor  of  the  Caftle  of  Hammes    near  Calais,     whom 
he  knew  to  be  fit  for  his.purpofe,  and  entirely  at  his  de- 
votion.     Purfuant   to  his  Instructions,   Curfon   relinquishing 
his  Government,  under   colour  of  fome  affront  defignedh/ 
put  upon    him   by  the  King,  came   to  the   Earl  ot  Suffolk 
with  offers  of  his   Service.     He  played  his   part  fo    well, 
that   the  Earl  imparted  to    him   all  his   Secrets.     By  this  HnAcew.- 
means    the    King  came   to  know,    that  William  Courtney  thc"  °" 
Earl  of  Devonjhire  (6),  married   to  Catherine,  Edward  the"^^  ' 
Fourth's   Daughter,     William  de  la  Pole,    Brother   of  the  Sow. 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir   James    Tyrrel,     Sir    John    Windham,  Bicon- 
and  feveral  other   meaner  perfons,   were  concerned  in   the 
plot.     They  were  all  apprehended   in   one  day  (7).     But 
as  probably,    there  was  not  fufficient  Evidence   agajnft  the 
two  firft,  the  King  was  contented  with  detaining  them  in 
prifon.     This   gave  occafion   to  think  they  were  not  guil- 
ty, but   that   the  King  ufed  this  pretence  to   fecure  them, 
becaufe  their  relation  to  the  Houfe  of  Tork  made  him  un- 
eafy.     As    for   Tyrrel,    againft  whom  the    Blood   of  Ed- 
ward V,   and  the  Duke  of  Tork  cried  for  vengeance,     lie 
was  beheaded   (8)   with  Windham  his  Accomplice.     The 
reft  of  inferior    rank    fuffered    the    punifhment    of    Trai- 
tors. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  defiring    to   be  better  informed   of  Tie  a-.-*? 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  Secrets,  took  care  to  prefervc  Curjin's  "J"  ""  '"' 
credit,  by  an  extraordinary   method.      He  caufed   Innocent  ^.T.j"'5' 
VIII's    Bull   ot    Excommunication,    to    be    published    3X.  decent  Urn. 
Paul's-Crofs,  againft  all   perfons   that    fhould  diiturb   him  H'1 
in   the   poileffion  of  the  Throne,    and  particularly   againft 
the  Eari  of  Suffolk  and   Sir  Robert  Curfon.      But   when   he 
had  drawn  from  the  Earl  all  his  Secrets,  he  returned    into 
England,  where   he  was  gracioufly  received   by   the   King, 
but    the  people    looking    upon   him    with   horror,    loaded 
him   with  curies.      The  Earl   of  Suffolk   being  confounded  Half, 
by  Curfon's  flight,   roved  about  for  fome  time  in  Germany,  Stow. 
and   at  length   returned   into  Flanders,  where    the   Arch- 
duke, notwithstanding  his  Treaties  with  Henry,  took  him 
into  his  protection. 

The    King  knowing;    the   Earl   had    not   in  England  z''^ '-' 

0  °  "  mar  rttipc 

party  capable  to  fuppcrt  him,    fhowed  no  fartiier  uneafi-  beiviK* 
nef>.     Another  aftair  troubled   him  much  more.     He  had  ttifn  tcefi 
now  received  a  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  of  Gold,  in  part  c> }  fiy 

'  1  a  1: 1  r  •  1  •- .  e 

of  the  portion  of  the  Frincefs  of  Wales  his  Daughter-in-  Henry, 
law,  Arthur 's  Widow.  As  that  Prince  died  without  Blue, 
he  mull  either  fend  back  the  Widow  to  Spain,  and  con- 
fequentlv  return  the  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  or  if  he 
kept  her  in  England,  give  her  the  third  part  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Walrs  (9),  which  was  fettled  upon  her.  Both 
were  equally  grievous  to  a  Prince  of  Henry's  Temper. 
Howexer,  he  could  not  difpenfe  with  one  or  other,  with- 
out breaking  with  Ferdinand,  which   did  not  agree   with 


(ll   And  filing  them  for  Waidlhips,    Liveries,   Primier    Seifines,  Alienaricns,    &i.     Baccr.  p.  630. 

(2)  They  vexed  Men  2II0  with  lntrmatiros  of  Intrufion  upon  farce  cokurable  Titles.     Ibid. 

(3)  The  Lord  Bac.n  oblerves,  that  their  principal  working  was  up  n  penal  Laws,  wherein  they  ipared  neither  great  r.<  r  'mi.l,  r.  r  conncVrcd 
whether  the  Law  was  pciBble  or  impofiible,  in  ule,  or  oblblete  :  Ana  had  ever  a  Rabbic  of  Promoters  and  leading  Jurors  .t  con.mar.c,  :u  ^s  they 
could  have  any  thing    found  as   they   pleafcd.     See  Hall,  foi.  57. 

,4-     It  ii  faid  in   the  Original    firteen   hundred,  but   I  fuppofe  it  it  an  error  of  the   Printer,  for  the   Lord   Bacy.   fays,   fifteen   tii<  j land. 
;;   Hail  leys,     that  the  Earl  having   made   a    very  great   appearance   at    Prince  Artcur't    Marriage- Solemnity,    hid  thereby   run   himlelf  cxiremel)   it 
~-b:.   which  was  the   occafion   of  his  retiring  now   intu   Flandert.     fol.   54. 

-i:  was  not   ycz    Earl    of  Devmjbire,  for  Jiis  Father    lived   till    1510.     See   Dugdale'i  Barzn,    Vol.    I.   p.  640. 
-]   At  the  fame  time  were   taken  up  Gesrg*   Lcrd   Abergavenny,  and  Sir  Tb.mji  Green,  but  upon  lei's   fui'picion,    and  therefore    were  loon  lit  a:   U- 
berry.      Baun,   p.  630      Hall,  fol.   59. 

On  May  the   6th.     Hall,  fol.  55.     Stcr.v,  p.  483. 
^    •*     And  iikewife  of  the  Dukedom  of  Ccn.wat,   and  Earldom  of  Cbeller,  for  a  third  of  ail   three    was  fettled  up:n    her.     Ba.sn.    fym  '1    7u?'. 
Tj».  11,  p.  6S^  ;    awl  Tom.  13.  p.  84. 
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his  prcfer.t  circumftances.  For  indeed,  the  deference  paid 
him  by  all  the  other  Princes,  and  particularly  by  the  King 
of  France,  was  properly  owing  to  his  Strict  Alliance  with 
the  Spanijh  Monarch.  In  this  perplexity,  he  thought  of  a 
very  proper  expedient  to  prefcrve  the  friendship  of  Ferdi- 
nand, with  the  Sum  already  received,  and  procure  him 
the  other  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  which  remained  to 
be  paid.  And  that  was  to  marry  Catherine  to  his  Son 
Henry,  now  Prince  of  JVales,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
Brother.  The  propofal  being  made  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  thev  agreed  to  it,  on  condition  the  Pope's 
Airumint  Difpenfation  was  firft  obtained.  This  was  the  Subject  of 
an  agreement  between  the  two  Crowns,  the  23d  of  June, 
without  a  particular  mention  of  the  Articles  of  the  in- 
tended Marriage.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  agree- 
ment, it  was  alledged,  as  a  neceflary  reafon  for  demand- 
in:  the  Difpenfation,  not  only  that  Arthur  and  Henry 
were  Brothers,  but  moreover  that  Arthur's  Marriage  with 
Catherine  was  duly  folemnized   and  confummated. 

Alexander  VI  dying  in  the  mean  time,  Pius  III  fucceed- 
ed  him.     But  as  he  out-lived   not  the  1 8th  of   October, 

that 
new 


b'fzueen 
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j  <r1J.11  Hid. 
June  23. 
Aft-  Tub. 
Xlil.  p.  76 
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riage. 
Dec  26. 
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fenfiti"  fir  it  was  to  'Julius  II,  elected  the  1  ft  of  November, 
the  two  Kings  applied  for  the  difpenfation.  The 
Pope  granted  a  Bull  for  that  purpofe,  where  he  faid,  that 
in  the  petition  lately  prefented  to  him,  Henry  and  Cathe- 
rine declared ,  that  Catherine  was  married  per  verba  de 
Prafenti,  to  the  late  Prince  Arthur,  and  that  the  mar- 
riage was  folemnized  in  form,  and  perhaps  confumma- 
ted (1).  Upon  the  word  perhaps,  it  muft  be  remarked, 
that,  on  this  occafion,  it  cannot  be  a  Term  denoting  a 
Doubt,  fince  it  is  not  the  Pope  that  fpeaks  in  the  Petition, 
but  Catherine,  who  muft  know  whether  the  Marriage  was 
confummated  or  not.  It  is  only  a  term  which  gives  more 
ftrength   to  the  difpenfation,  as  obviating  all   the  objections 


shat  might  be  made.  This  evidently  appears  in  the  Sequel  of    a  very  considerable  gainer. 


five  was  to   demand    a  Subfidy  for  Ins  eldeft   Daughter's    1 .    | 
Dowry.     The  Cuftom  of  demanding  money  on  fuch  oc- 
cafnns   was   too   advantageous   to  the  King  to   fuffer  it   to 
be  abolished.     The   Queen  of  Scotland's   portion   was  but 
thirty  thoufand  Nobles  (4),  but  this  Subfidy  granted  by  the 
Parliament  may  well  be  thought  to  be  much  more  confide- 
rable, befides  a  handfome  prefent  made  him  by   the  Clergy 
on  the  fame  account.     So,  inftead  of  emptying  his  Coffers 
by  the  marriage  of  his  Daughter,  he  filled   them  the  ful- 
ler.    Nothing  Shows  more  the    almoft  abfolute    power  of  r.icor.. 
the  King,  than  the  choice   of  Dudley  (or  Speaker  of    the  l^r 
Houfe  of  Commons  (5).     He  was   the  moft  generally  ha-  '.!., 
ted  perfon  in  the  Kingdom,  except   Empfon   his  affociatc,  c  - 
who   was  as   odious   as   himSclf.     Wherefore    it   muft    be'' "" 
that  the  fear  of  difpleafing  the  King,  by  rejecting  the  Per- 
fon he  recommended,  led  the  Commons  to  that  choice. 

The  Subfidy  was  not  the  only   thing,  the  King  poiiti-  Mattiip- 
cally    turned    to    his  advantage    in    this   Parliament.     He  T '. 
found  means  to  obtain  Acts  which   feemed  to  aim  wholly  Bmoo. 
at  the  good  of  the  publick,  but  in    reality  tended  only  to 
procure  him  monev.     For  inftance,    all  Patents   of  Leafe 
or   Grant   were  difannulled   to  fuch    as   came  not  [  upon 
lawful   Summons]    to    ferve     the   King    againft   the  Re- 
bels (6).     As  the  number  of    Delinquents  in  this   refpect 
was  very   great,  this  act    was  a  fertile   fource  of  treafure 
to  the    King,  by  reafon  they  were  obliged   to  renew  their 
Leafes  and    Grants,  which   could  be  done  only  upon  very 
hard  terms. 

Another  Statute  made  all  forts  of  clipped  or  impaired 
Coins  of  Silver  not  to  be  current  in  payments,  without 
Suffering  them  even  to  pafs  for  the  value  of  their  weight. 
As  there  were  fcarce  any  other  in  the  Kingdom,  every 
one  was  forced  to  bring  in  his  ready  money  to  the 
A  lint,  in  order  to  be  new  coined,  by  which  the  King  was 


the  Bull,  where  the  Pope  permits  Henry  and  Catherine 
to  remain  in  the  ftate  of  matrimony,  thoush  they  were 
married  before,  publickly  or  privately,  and  had  perhaps 
confummated  their  marriage  by  carnal  copulation.  It  is 
eafv  to  fee,  the  word  perhaps,  is  inferred  only  to  give 
the  more  force  to  the  difpenfation,  by  preventing  all  cafes 
that  might  render  it  invalid.  It  was  neceflary  to  make 
thefe  obfervations,  by  reafon  of  the  important  confe- 
quences   of  this  affair  in  the   following:  reign. 

The  King  of  Scotland's  marriage  was  confummated  in 
tmd*atd-n  September  (z)  according    to  agreement,  Henrv  having  con- 

Scotland. 
Hall. 
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duited  the    Queen   his    Daughter    to  York,    from  whence 
(he  purfued  her  journey  into  Scotland  (3). 

The  Archduke  Philip  returned  thi?  year  into  Flanders, 
having  ftaied  about  a  year  in  Spain.  As  he  palTed  through 
France,  he  endeavoured  to  adjuft  a  difference  between 
King  Ferdinand  his  Father-in-law,  and  Lewis  XII,  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  He  even  took  upon  him 
to  conclude  in  Ferdinand's  name,  a  Treaty  which  was 
afterwards  difclaimed.  Had  he  been  concerned  with  a 
Prince  of  lefs  goodnefs  and  equity  than  Letvis  XII,  that 
difclaiming  might  have  thrown  him  into  great  trouble. 
But  Lewis  was  fo  generous  as  not  to  take  the  advantage. 
The  occafion,  in  Short,  of  the  rupture  between  the  two 
Monarchs   was   this  : 

They   had,  as  I  have  obferved,  divided  the  Kingdcm  of 
Napln  after    conquering  it.     It   was  hardly  poffible    that 
thefe  two   Princes  Should    long  poffeh,  the  portion    fallen 
to  each,    without  fome  occafion  of  quarrel.     Accordingly 
a    dilpute    arofe  concerning  the   Province  of    Capitanata, 
which  each  would   have  to   be    in   his    divifion.     Where- 
Ibe  French  upon  the  French  and  Spaniards   came  to  blows.     At   firft 
""'cTn      l'le   ^rmc^    had   tne    advantage,    but  afterwards  loft  two 
p"«.      *     Battles,    one  near    St.  Scverina  in   Calabria   the    21ft   of 
April,  the  other  on   the  28  th   of  the   fame  month  at    Ce- 
rigndes,  where  the   Duke  of   Nemours  their  General  was 
Slain.     Alter  thefe  two  victories   Gonzolvo,  who    comman- 
ded  Ferdinand's  Troops,    became    mafter  of    the    whole 
Kingdom  of  Naples.     Lewis  defirous  to  repair    his   loSTes, 
fent  a   powerful   Army  into    Italy,  which  was    by   fundry 
unexpected  accidents   rendered  unierviceable. 
t  cox.  The  1 6th   of  January  1504,    the   King  alfembled   the 

Subfidjn-   Parliament  on  pretence  of  the  neceffity  of  reviving  certain 
■ve-.  the  King  Statutes,  and  making  fome  new  ones.     But  the  real   mo- 

j.r.'ve  Mar*  ^ 

'!?•**  V     "      i1)  Cum  alias  Tn    Catbenna.  &    tunc  in    Hnmanis  agens  quondam    Artburus,  - 

Daughter.       ;HuJque  Carnali   Copula   forfan  c-nfumavilietis Rymer't   Ford.  Tom.   15.   p.   So. 

"5"'  (i)  Stvw   fays, -it  was  the   8th  of"  Augu/I,  at  Edinburgh,  p.  4S4. 
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The  Statute  againft  giving  Liveries  to  any  but  meni- 
al Servants,  was  alfo  revived,  from  whence  Empjon  and 
Dudley  had  an  opportunity  to  attack  many   PerSbns  (7). 

Thus  the  King  continually  amafling  without  being  o- 
bliged  to  any  extraordinary  charge,  at  a  time  when  his 
ordinary  expences  were  very  moderate,  and  husbanded  in 
the  beft  manner  po.fible,  could  not  but  be  extremly  rich 
in  ready  money.  But  then  he  doubly  ruined  his  Subjects  ; 
firft  by  draining  their  purfes;  and  Secondly  bv  hindering 
the  coin,  of  which  he  had  great  quantities  in  his  Coffers, 
from  circulating  in  Trade.  On  the  other  hand,  Empjon 
and  Dudley  continued  their  extortions  without  an)'  re- 
ferve,  and  with  a  rigor  unexperienced  by  the  Englijh,  un- 
der any  of  their  former  Kings. 

About    this    time   Henry  had    thoughts    of    canonizing  jt.  ^ 
Henry  VI,  the  laft  King  of  the   Houfe  of  Lancajler.      But  tbimhtfc** 
there  were  two    grand  obstacles.     The  firft,  that  the  Mi-  JT"%, 
racles  afcribed    to    that   Prince   fince  his  death    were    not  fafsft  'it. 
well  attefted,  and  the  actions    of  his  life,  which  were  of-  Bacon, 
tentatioufly    displayed,    Showed    rather    his  weaknefs  than 
Sanctity.     But  the  fecond  difficulty,  that  is    the  necefiarv 
charges    of  this    canonization  quite  frustrated  the   project. 
As  this  is  an  act  of  grace  and   favour,  the  Pope  generally 
proportions    the   expences   not   to  the  Perfon  of  the  Saint 
himfelf,  but   to  the  riches  of  him  that   follicites  the  cano- 
nization.    The  King  even   perceived,  that  the  Court    of 
Rome's  questioning  Henry  the  Sixth's  Sanctity,  tended  only 
to  magnify  the  favour,   and  inhance  the  price  accordingly. 
This    was  fufficient  to  caufe  him  to   defift  from  his  inten- 
tion.    So  avaricious  a  Prince  could  hardly  rcfolve  to  emp- 
ty his  Coffers  for  fo  needlefs  a  thing,  and  which,  at  molt, 
would  have  procured   him   only  the  praifes  of  the  Lancaf- 
trians.     He  was   contented  therefore  to  obtain  a  Bull    for 
the   removal    of  Henry  Vl's   Body   to  Wejhninjler  among  l'.\.'..," 
his   Ancestors  (8).     He    was   obfeurely    buried  at    firft  in  C 
Chertfcy  Monaftery   near  London,  from  whence  he  was  re-  ^A"' 
moved  to  IVindfor.  xn: 

The  19th  ot  Auguft,  Henry  iifued  out  a  Proclamation,  May  ze. 
giving    notice    that  he  had     appointed    Commiifioners    to  T^ y^~':nf 
whom  his  creditors,  and  fuch  as    had   any  demands   upon  tb{ SatjeSi, 
him,  might  apply  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  to  commence  Aug.  19. 
the  19th  of  Auguft,  and  to  continue  till  Michaeltnafs  come  p'        - 
two   years.     It  is  hard  to  judge  whether  he  did  this  from 
a   principle    of  equity,  and   with  intent  to  Satisfy  thole  he 


Marrimonium    per  Verba   legitime  de  Pra*:;n:i  - 


(3)  Being  attended  by    Thomas  Hrwjrd   Earl  of  Surrey,  and    Henry  Percy   Earl   of  Northumberland.      Ha;!.     Haflngih  p    791. 

(4)  Rap;n   calls  them   Crowns.     But  Rymer,  Tom-    13.    p.   11$,   lays,    thirty   thousand  Angel   Nobles,    the  value    of  each  Noble  being  Vighti  Cr  J.i. 
See  above,  p.  6S  z.. 

■     H:H:-.tjh:cd  1  ,ys,  that  there  wis  a    Parliament  in   1503,    in   which  a  Subfidy  was  granted  by  the  Lords  and  Clergy  ;  and  another  en  Jan.   ;;. 
I504,   of  which  latter  Dudley   was  cho.'en   Speaker,  p.  791.  " 

(6  i  The  like  Aft  had  been  made   before  ;  in   the  nth  if  this  King's  )  for   Offices,  and  by   this  Statute   it   was  extended  to    Lands.     Saoon,  p.  631. 

(7)  The  other  Statutes  made  in  th  s  Parliament  were  thefe  :  1.  That  no  Pewterers  and  Brafiers  fell,  or  change,  any  Pewter  cr  Bn>&,  new  or 
old,  at  any  place  w:thin  the  Realm,  but  in  open  Fairs  or  Markets,  or  in  their  dwelling  Houfes-  What  give  occalion  to  this  Law,  was,  that  miny 
Peii  .ns  went  about  the  Kingdom  privately,  btiyng  PetKel  and  Bra]';,  which  encouraged  wicked  People  to  fteal  Dines,  Plates,  fife-  knowing  they  had 
Receivers  for  them.  2.  It  was  ordained.  That  no  Bodies  corporate  make  auy  Acts  or  Ordinances,  but  what  are  examined  and  approved  bv  the  Cr.??- 
cellor,  Trealurer  of  Er.-!xnd,  chief  Juftices  of  either  Benches,  or  Juftices  Dt  Am  e,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  forty  Pounds.  3-  That  Pe.-.ons  r-  . 
in  a  Riot,  fhall  forfeit  twenty  Pounas,  and  be  impri.med.  4.  That  no  Perfon  bring,  or  caufe  to  be  brought  into  the  Realm,  to  be  fold,  anyaijn- 
n.r  of  iiik   wrought  bj  itfelf,  or  with  any  other  Staff,  apon  pun  (if  forfeiting  the   fame.     See  Statut.  10  Hen.  VI[. 

'S;  At  the  lame  time    the  Pope   fent  a  Bull,  wherein   he  ordered,   That  Triytors   and  Robbers,  &:■  who  had  taken  Sar.ftuary,  lh  oU   be  cr:::".  • 
watched,  lo  as  not  to   be  luiiered  »a  elcape  ;  and  if  they  d.i,  they  faould  be  then  delivered  to  julfcce.     P.yners  Fatd.    Iom.    13.  ( 

(yd 
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had  injured,    or  dcfigned  only  to  blind  People's  eyes  by    jetf  of  marri^e  between  Ferdinand  and  Germaimjc  Foix,    ,3e 

this  a£t  of  iuftice.     The  firft    would    be    moft  probable,     which  would  be  certainly  accomphfhed,  in  cafe  1  hiltp  mo- 


,e  he  had    put  a  flop  to    the   exaftions  of  lefted  the   King  his  i  ather-in-law.     They  informed   him 

Emfifon  and  Dudlev      But   it    is  difficult   to    believe  that,  moreover,    that  Ferdinand's,    Secretary   had    difcovered  to 

whilft    he   fuffered'  his   Subjects  to  be    oppreffed  by    thefc  them,  as  a  great  fecret,  that  the  marriage  of  Prince  Chan's, 

Minifters      he    really   intended    to    dojuftice   to    all    the  of  Aujlria  with   Claude  of  France  would  not   take  effect, 

w    ,  i     '  becaufe   Lewis  XII,    was  refolved  to    give    his    Daughter 

Death, f  tie      I/hbella  Queen  of  CaJlUe  dying  the    26th  of  November,  to  Francis  Duke  of  Angouleme  his  prcfumptive  Heir,    that 

nsa,  if      pjdinand  her  Spoufe  writ   the  fame  day   to  Henry  to  give  then,    on  fuppofition    that   Philip  would    remain    in   the 

him  notice  thereof.     He  told  him  in   his  Letter,  that    the  Low-Countries  with  his  Queen,  berdinand  intended  to  de- 

deceafed  Queen    had  appointed   him  in   her   Will  Admini-  mand  Mary  the    King's  (econd    Daughter  for  the   young 

ftrator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caftile,  for    Jane  their  Daugh-  Prince  of  Aujlria.     1  heie  informations  containing  nothing 

ter,  Wife  of  the   Archduke   of  Aujhia,  and   who  by   the  certain,  Henry  could    take   no  meafures,    till  he   faw   the 

dea'th  of   the    Queen  her   Mother  was   become  Queen   of  courfe  of  the  Spanijh  afta 


Caftile. 
p.  112. 

Hall. 

Bacon. 

Hollingfh 


Difpute  bt 
iiueen  Fer- 


Cajlile. 

When    the   Archduke  received  the    news  of    Ifabella's 
death,  he  was  employed   in  making   War    upon  the   Duke 
dinand  and  of  Gueldres.     This  War  preventing    him   from  repairing 
'j\Ary'     into  Spain  fo  foon  as  he  could  have  wifhed,  he  was  obliged 
StM.it  bin.  to  leave  to  King  Ferdinand  his  Father-in-law  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ca/lile,  fully   bent  however  to  take  it   from  him 
as  foon   as  poffible.     On    the  other  hand,  Ferdinand   im- 
proving Ifabella's   Will,    pretended   to  keep    the   Admin 


Caftile. 


Whilft  Ferdinand  and   Philip  were  in  Treaty  concer-  phi!'P  "rd 
ning  their  difference,    Philip  and    Jane  were   proclaimed  ,"77,//^ 
King  and  Queen    of  Cajiile   at  Brujfels  ;  which  fhowed,  King  and 
they   intended    not  to   refign  for   ever  the    Adminiftration  ^S"°  °f 
of  Cajiile  to  Ferdinand,  as  he  had  flattered  himfelf.     Mean 
while,  the  War  of  Gueldres,  and  Queen  Jane's  being  near 
her   time,   hindered  them  from  executing  their  refolution 
of   going  to  Cajiile.     They    knew,    the   Cajlilians    were 
not   pleafed  with    Ferdinand,    and  did   not  doubt    that  as 


ftration  of  that  Kingdom  during  his  life,  probably,  becaufe  foon  as  they  appeared,  all  would  declare  for  them.  For 
the  deceafed   Oueen  had  not  limited  the  continuance.  the  fame  reafon,  Ferdinand  uled  all  lorts  of  artifices  to  dd- 

Henrv-.u»        This  difpute  "bred  fome  uncafinefs  in  Henry,  whofe  cafe    fuade  them  from  this  Voyage, 

„/?«/.<""■  was   the  fame  with  Ferdinand's,  in  the  opinion    of   many         In   the   mean  while,  Margaret  of  Aujlria,  Philip's  Sif-  Dutbtf 
Bacon.  le_     He  was   not  ignorant  that   moft   of   his  Subjects     ter,     loft   her   Spoufe    the   Duke  ot  Savoy,  who  died    the  '^k"f 

were  perfwaded,  Elizabeth  his  Spoufe  had  been  of  right  the  i°th  of  September.  Some  days  after  the  new  Queen  of 
true  Queen  of  England,  and  confequently  the  Crown  was  Caftile  was  delivered  of  a  Princels  who  was  called  Mary, 
fallen  after  her   deceafe  to   Henry  her  Son  and  lawful  Sue-     and  was  afterwards  Queen  ot  Hungary. 

ceffor.     Though  he  affected  to   hold  for  certain,  that  the         This  year  was  very   barren   of  remarkable    events  with  Bfcnry*« 
Houfe   of  York  had   never  any  right   to   the   Crown,    he     regard  to  England.     Befides   what  has   been   related,     we  *'«[>»« 
was  however  very  uneafy,  becaufe  in   general  the   Englijh    find  only  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Henry  and  George  Duit  „/ 
were  of  another  opinion.     It  is  true,  that  befides   his   de-     Duke  of    Saxony,    Hereditary    Governour    of    Frije,     to  Saxony, 
fcent    from  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  he  founded   his   right     whom  Henry   had    fent  Ambaffadors  (2)  ever  fince  Febru-  ^[FuIb' 
upon  two  other   titles;  namely,   Conqueft,   and  the  appro-    ary.     This   Treaty  was   concluded  the    30th   of    Decern-  I20/p-  '4' 
bation  of  Parliament.     But    he  perceived  how   weak  thefe    bcr. 

two  foundations  would   prove,  fhould    the  Houfe  of  York,         The  War  of  Gueldres  being  ended,    and   Queen    Jane    ,  ;o6. 
1-0;       by  fome  revolution  come   to  gain  ground.     Upon  this  ac-     able  to    travel,  Philip  refolved    to    carry  her   into    Caftile,  Philip  and 
count,    he  was    very  attentive   to    what    palled  in  Spain,     knowing  it    to  be   the  only   way  to   fecure   the    Govern-  £"-(?"" 
looking  upon  the  decifion  of  this  conteft  as  a  precedent  for     ment  of    that   Kingdom.     Though    they  intended   to   goyH'alJpal" 
or  againft   him.     On   the  other  hand,  he  was  afraid   that     by   Sea,  they  chofe  the  Winter,  it  feems,  to  furprife  Fer- 
P  hi  lip,  who   had   appeared    for   fome   time  clofely    united     dinand,    who   probably,  would     not  expect  them  at  that 
with  Idiili  XII,  would  join    in  a  League  with  that  Mo-     Seafon.     They   departed  the    10th    of   January    under    a 
narch  and   the  Emperour,     to  oblige  Ferdinand  to    refign     ftrong    Convoy   prepared    for   that    purpofe.     But    before  a  Storm 
him  Cajiile.     In  that  cafe  he  forefaw,  he  fhould  be  forced     they  got  out   of  the  Channel,  a  terrible  ftorm  (3)  difperfed  *'"''*<« 
either  to  abandon  Ferdinand  to  thefe  three  potent  enemies,     their  Fleet,  and  the  Ship  on  which  they  were,   with  much  ,'a";EnE" 

difficulty  ran  into  JVeymouth  (4)  in  England,  having   been  Theylandat 
in  great  danger.     The  King  and   Queen  were  fo   fatigued  Weymouth, 
and   fick,  that  contrary  to    the  opinion    of  their    Council  s    '" 
they  would  land  to   refrelh  their    Spirits.  Bacon. 

Mean  while  the  People  of  the   Country  feeing  a  mime-  H^Uinjih. 
rows  Fleet,  were  very  much  alarmed.     They  immediate- 
pire  of  the  "differences  between  Lewis  XII  and  Ferdinand,     ly  ran  to  their  Arms,   and  Sir  Thomas   Trenchard  at    the 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  head  of  fome  Troops  marched  to  JVeymouth  (5),     to  con- 

To  be    fully  informed  therefore  of    the   difpofition   of    cert  meafures  with  the  Inhabitants  in  cafe  of  an  Invafion. 
the  Cajlilians,  and    the  qualities  of  the  Queen    of  Naples,     When   he  heard,    the  King  and   Queen  of    Cajiile  were 
he  fent  three   Perfons  into  Italy   and    Spain,  not   as  Am-     landed,   he   waited  upon  them,  humbly   inviting    them  to 
baffadors,   but  as   travellers   for  their   pleafure(i).     How-     his    Houfe,    till  the  King  was    informed    of  their   arrival, 
ever,  to   procure  them  accefs  to  the  Queen  of  Naples  and     Philip  would  have  gladly  re-imbarked,     but  perceived  he 
Ferdinand,    he  fo  ordered,    that    the   Princefs    of    Wales    fhould   not  be  fuffered   till   the  King's  orders   were  receiv- 
gave  them    Letters  both  for  the  King  her   Father  and  the     ed,     to    whom  an  exprefs  was    difpatched.     So,    without 
young    Queen.     Thefe  Gentlemen's  private   inftructions,     much   intreaty  he  confented  to  ftay   till  that  time, 
with'refpect    to  the   Queen,    were  very  particular.     The         As  foon  as  Henry  had   notice  of  the   King  and   Queen  J1"  Xj*g 
King  wanted    to   be   exaftly   informed   of  her  age,  com-     of  Caftile's  arrival,    he  fent  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (6)  withg^™^ 
plexion,  ftature,    health,  temper,     inclinations,    behaviour     his  Compliments,    and   to   tell  them,     he  would    make  all  to  them. 
and    eftate.     This    mows  he  was  not   willing    lightly    to     poffible    hafte    to  come  and   embrace    them.       The   Earl  Hall, 
refolve.     But   the  project  vaniihed  when  the  King  heard     withal   affured   them   from   the  King,    that  they  were  as 
from    his  Envoys,    that  indeed    the  Queen's  jointure    was     much   mafter  in  his  Dominions  as  himfelf.     Philip  finding 
very  confiderable  ;  but  had   been  changed    by   Ferdinand,     there  was  no  avoiding  the  King's  vifit,  believed  he  fhould 
fince  he   was  poffeffed  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  into  a    gain  time  by  going  to  him.     To  that  end,  he  ported  to  Ttey got, 

llindjor  (7),  whilft  his  Queen  followed  by  eafy  Journeys.  tl"  King  at] 


or  enter  into  a  War  with  them  to  fupport  him.  Both 
Hff'jtS>  were  equally  oppofite  to  his  interefts.  In  fine,  he  had 
%Z1'ny 'b' cz^  nis  ey«  upon  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Naples,  Wi- 
ol'iujgcrof  dow  of  King  Ferdinand,  for  a  Wife,  in  order  to  enjoy 
Naples.        the  large    Dower  affigned  her  in  that   Kingdom.     Perhaps 

he   hoped  by  marrying  that  Queen,  to  render  himfelf  um 


Eaccn. 


Affairs  of 

Ferdinand 
end  Philip. 


pennon  for   life. 

When  the  Gentlemen  arrived  in  Spain,  the  conteft 
between  Ferdinand  and  Philip  his  Son-in-law  was  ftill 
in  the  fame  ftate.  They  therefore  acquainted  the  King, 
that  Ferdinand  continued  to  govern  Cajiile  as  Admini- 
flrator  ;  and  even  hoped  to  perfuade  Philip  to  leave  him 
the  Adminiftration   freely  during   life,    both  by   means   of 


Henry  received  them  both  with   all  imaginable  marks  of  H'"dlor- 


Friendfhip,  but  however,  ruminating  all  the  while,  how 
to  reap  fome  advantage  from  the  accident  which  had 
thrown  them  into  his  Dominions  (8). 

Some  days   after,    he  infinuated   to  Philip,    that  as  his  TreJl    ,/■ 
condition  was  altered,    it  would   be  proper  to  renew  their  Comma* 
fome  of  his  Council   whom  he  had  gained,  and    by  threa-    Treaty  of  Conr-merce,    to  which   Philip  agreed,    though  T™'dJ 
tening  him   to  marry  again,  and  fo   give    an  Heir    to  the    the  reafon  alledged   by  Henry  was  of  no  force.     For  Phi-  ,h,°z^\fk. 
Kingdom  of  Arragon  :  That  therefore,   there  was  a  pre-   lip,    by  being  King  of  Cajiile,  was  not  lefs  Sovereign  of  Aci.  Pub 

b  .  XIlI.p.123, 

132. 

(1)  They  were  Franctl  Mar/in,  James   Braybrook,   and   John  Style.     Bacon,  p.  632.  _ 

(2)  Richard   JVanfin    Deputy  ot  Calais,    I\ictlas   Weft   Doflor  of  Laws,  and    Hugh    Cor.taiy  Trcafuter   of  Calais.      Pymer  s   Fad.   T\,m.   13.  p.   114. 
{3)  This  Storm  Jalhd  from  the  15th  to  the   26th  of  January.     Stew,  p.  484. 

(4)  Falmouth,  fays  St:w,  ibid 

(5)  And  foon  alter  was  joined  by  Sir  John  Carew,  with  a  choice    Body  ot  Men.     Hall,  fol.  58.     Hcllmgfb.  p.  791. 

(6)  Tb'.mas  Fitx-Alan.  The  Earl  came  to  King  Philip  in  great  magnificence,  with  a  brave  Troop  of  three  hundred  Horfc,  and  (for  the  mere 
State)  by  Torch-light.     Bacon,  p.   633.     Hall,  fol.  58. 

(7)  He  was  received  five  miles  from  Windjor,  in  a  very  fplcndid  manner  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  accompanied  with  five  Earls,  and  le- 
veral  Lords,  Knights,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  live  hundred  Perfons  ;  and  about  a  mile  from  Winifor,  he  ..as  met  by  the  King  himfelf,  and 
moft  of  the  Nobility  of  the   Reaim,  who  went  out   to    welcome  him.     Hall,  fol.  58. 

(S)  rh:l:p  at  thtir  firft  meeting  told  the  King,  Thar  he  ti»i  r.:~.v  fmsijhed  fir  his  refufing  to  come  within  his  walled  Teton  of  Calais  tubas  they 
■■■■!  loft,    Tha   King    levied,  That  Walls  Mid  tens  mrt  tubing,   iiheie  Htam  wire  open;  and  that  it  was  here  only  to  he  /cried.     Bacon,  p.  633. 

the 


Book  XIV. 


19.     HENRY    VII. 


i;o6.      the  Low-Countries,  the  firfr  Dignity  caufing  nn  alteration  faw  plainly,  through  all  the  CarefTcs  he  received    that    it 

in  the  laft.     But  Henry  had  his  aim,    and  Philip  plainly  was  not  in  his  power  to  depart  when  he  pleafed.     Elfe, 

perceived,  that  being  in  his  power,  he  ought  carefully  to  it  is  not  likely,  as  he  intended  to  fail  into  Spain  in  January, 

avoid  all  occafions  of  offending  him,  left   he  fhould  find  he  would    have   willingly  ftaid  in  England  till  the  end  of 

fome  pretence  to  detain   him   in   England.     He  was  not  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
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ignorant  of  the  finer  Union  between  Henry  and  Ferdi- 
muul,  and  was  under  fome  apprehcnlions,  that  Henry 
would  think  of  obltructing  his  Voyage,  to  oblige  his  Fa- 
ther-in-law. However  this  be,  the  Treaty  was  renewed, 
but  with  fome  alterations  to  the  advantage  of  the  Englijh. 
Amongft  other   things,  an  Article  of  the  old  Treaty  was     could  take  place  only   in   the  Queen   his  Daughter's  ab 


When  Philip  and  'Jane  were    in  Cajlile,    the    people  Ferfimiii 
(hewed    fo   great    afltoftion    for    them,     that    Ferdinand  f.; 
could  eafily  fee,  his  endeavours  to  keep  the  Government  p«t  \ 
of  the  Kingdom   would  be  vain.     Accordingly,    without 
infilling    any   more    upon  his  Adminiftratorfhip,     which 
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fuppreffed,  which  permitted  Philip's  Subjects  to  fiih  on 
the  Coafts  of  England.  This  made  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Low-Countries  call  it  [Intci  curj'us  Alalia,  orj  the  bad 
Treaty, 

This  affair  being  finifhed,  Henry  opened  his  mind  to 
Philip  concerning  his  deilgtl  to  marry  Margaret  his  Sifter, 
Widow  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (1).  Philip  feemed  very 
well  pleafed  with  the  propofal.     And  indeed,  nothing  could 


fence,  he  withdrew  into  his  own  Realm  of  Arragon.  Af- 
terwards, he  made  a  Voyage  to  Naples,  where  Gonzoho 
his  General  began  to  make  him  uneafy,  and  thereby 
Philip  and  Jane  remained,  though  not  long,  in  poffeffion 
of  Cajlile.  Within  a  few  months,  Philip  was  feized  with  Philip'i 
a  Difiemper,  of  which  hedied  the  25th  (A September.  He  "'•  ' 
left  the  Guardianfhip  of  his  Son  Charles  to  Leiuis  XII, 
who  appointed    the  Loid   de  Chievres  for   his  Governor. 


be  more  for   his  advantage  than  to  make  Henry  his  friend     This   choice,    which   was  generally  approved,  and  was  a 


by  this  Alliance,  left  he  fhould  openly  efpoufe  the  King 
of  Arragon's  quarrel.  So,  the  Marriage  was  concluded  at 
II  indfor,  the  20th  of  March  (z).  By  the  Articles  figned 
by  both,  Philip  promifed  to  give  the  Duchcfs  his  Silter, 
three    hundred  thoufand   Crowns  [of  French   Gold]  (3), 
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clear  evidence  of  Leivis's  Sincerity  and  Difintcreftedncfs, 
proved  fatal  to  France,  as  the  Governor  made  his  Pupil 
more  able  than  was  neceffary  for  the  good  of  the  King- 
dom. 

The  death  of  Philip  fo  affected  his  Queen,  that  (he  loft 
with  a  yearly  penfion  of  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and     her  reafon,    and   became  entirely  uncapable  of  governin 
fifty.     Mean  while,  Henry  fearing  Philip  would  go  from     the  State.     Whereupon  Ferdinand  her  Father  re'fumed  the  return" n 
his  word,    when  he  was  out  of  his  power,    caufed  to  be     adminiftration  of  affairs,     which  he  had  been  deprived  of  L,,!t'"- 
inferted    in  the  Treaty,    that  the  principal  Lords  of  the     but  five  months.     He  is  faid  to  take  no  "Teat  care  of  the 
Low-Countries  fhould  fwear,  they  would  ufe  their  utmoft     Queen's  cure,    left  recovering  her  Senfes,  fhe  fnould  fend 
endeavours  to  procure  the  accomplishment   of  this  MaV-     him  back  again  to  Arragon. 

The  dilintereftednefs   (hewn   by  Lewis  XII,    with    re-  '•"••;  XII 
fpea   to  the  young  Archduke  Prince  of  Spain,  did  not  ^Zllf'Aa- 
hold   long.      He    had   promifed     to   give   him   Claude    hi/' 
eldeft  Daughter  in  Marriage,    but  thought  it  more  proper  Oaugbt  .. 
to  marry  her  to  Francis  Duke  of  Angouleme  his  prcfumptive  chTria  ./ 
Succeflbr.     Moreover,     being  apprehenfive  of  a  League  AuftrU. 
againft  him,  between   the   Emperor,  the  Archduke,    and111- 
Flanders.     But   at    the    fir  ft   overture,  Philip   told  him     Ferdinand,    and   that  the  King  of  England  might  come  P'  Djnid' 
plainly,    he  could   not  comply   with   his  requeft,    being     into  it  alfo,    he  endeavoured    to  embroil   young  Charles's 
bound  in  honour  not   to  facrifice  a  Lord  whom   he    had     affairs,    by  exciting  the  Duke  of  Gucldres  to  renew   the 
taken  under    his  protection ;    that  beiides,    it   would  be     war. 

difhonorable  to   himfelf,  fince  the  World  would  not  fail  The  Archduke  being  too  young  to  govern,    the  Fltm-     i>o,-. 

to  fay,  he  was  ufed  as  a  prifoner.     Henry,  who  little  re-     ings  prayed  the  Emperor  his  Grandfather  to  take  the  Ad-  M"g«« 
garded   what  the  World  faid,    provided  he  obtained    his     miniffration  in  his  Grandfon's  name.     Maximilian  grant-  D"""i"t 
ends,  replied,  he  would  take  all  the  difhonour  upon  him-     ed  their  requeft,    and   till   he   could  come    himfelf,     fent  mi  the 

them  Margaret  his  Daughter,     Widow  of  the  Duke  ofLow"C6un" 
Savoy.  "'"■ 

Upon  that  Princefs's  arrival  at  Bruffcls,    (he  concluded  r' "y°f 
with  Henry  a  provifional  Treaty  of  Commerce,  till  fou,  • 
differences  caufed  by  the  late  Treaty   between  the  Mer-  Low-Coun. 

This  Treaty  ' 


nage.  The  Oaths  of  feveral  of  the  Lords,  in  purfuance 
of  this  Article,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  ColiccTion  of  the  Publick 
Ails. 

Henry  had  one  thing  more  to  obtain  of  Philip,  with- 
out which  he  could  not  think  of  letting  him  go,  though 
outwardly  he  continued  to  carefs  him.  And  that  was, 
to  deliver  to  him  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  then   in 
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felf.  Thisanfwer  threw  Philip  into  great  Perplexity.  He 
was  unwilling  to  betray  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  after  promife 
to  protect,  him.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  perceived 
Henry  was  bent  upon  having  that  Lord  at  any  rate,  and 
had  in  his  hands  an  infallible  means  to  obtain  him.     Be- 

fides,  in  the   prefent  pofture  ot  his  affairs,    not  being  yet     chants  of  both  Nations   could   be  adjufted. 
certain,  whether  he  ihould  not  be  forced  to   go   to    war     was  figned  at  Bruges,  the  5th  of  June. 
with  his  Father-in-law,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  he  might         The   fame  Ambaffadors  that  were  affemblcd  at  Calais   Marriage 
(land  in  need  of  the  King  of  England,    and  confequently     fpent  there  the  reft  of  the   year,    in  treating  of  the  Mar-  2' '-'''  '"'"' 
it   would   be    very  wrong  to  difobligc  him.     Wherefore,     riage  of  Charles  Archduke  of  Aujhia,    Sovereicn.    of  the  Mary  the 
he  fuddenly  came  to  a    refolution,    and    with  an  air  of     Low-Countries,  and  Prince  of  Cajlile,  vrithJlfary,  Henry's  K'aS'' 
Confidence  fpoke  in  this  manner:  Sir,  fmce  you  are  pleafed     fecond  Daughter  (6).     At  length,    on  the  21$  of  Decern-  °'™&l"r 
to  give  Lazu  to   me,   permit    me  to  do  the  fame  by  you.     her,  they  figned  a  Treaty,  that  Charles  fhould  marry  the  Charles  of 
I  will  deliver  the  Earl,  but  you  /hall  give  me  your  honour     Princefs  Mary,  as  foon  as  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  Auftria. 
not  to  touch  his  Life.     Henry  agreeing  to   this    condition,     that  her  portion  fhould  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ^I7,-"l30, 
Philip  defired  the  thing  might  be  done  in   a  manner  ho-     Crowns  of  Gold  (7).     The  young  Prince  ran   the  hazard 
norable  for  both.     I  will  Jo  order  it,    added  he,    that  the     oflofing  the    Kingdom  of  Arragon,    Valencia,    Granada, 
Earljhall  come  to  England  of  his  own  accord,    by  which  it     and  the  Principality  of  Catalonia,    his  Grandfather  Ferdi- 
will  appear  that  I  have  foil/cited  and  obtained  his  Pardon,     nand  having  married   Germs.ine  de  Foix.     But  happily  for 

him,  they  had  no  Children, 

Though  Henry's,  Coffers  were  full,    he  was  not  weary  Henry 
of  heaping  up  Money.     We  have  feen,    that  in  the  yeai  ',;"  }'f 
1504,    the  Parliament    gave  him  a  Subfidy   for  the  Mar-  HoUirnfli. 
departure,  continued  his  entertainments  and  diverfions,  on     riage  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland   his  Daughter.     But  the  Bacon. 
pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Cajlile,     year  was  not  expired  before  he  iffued  out  a  Proclamation 
but  in  reality,    to   gain   time  till  the  Earl's  arrival.     He     to  levy  a  Benevolence,  by  his  own  Authority,    and  with- 
admitted  Philip  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter,    and  Philip  •  out  any  apparent  neceffity ;  fo  that  this  Conduct  could   be 
made   the  Prince  of  Wales,  Knight  of  the  Golden-Fleece,     afcribed  only  to  his  infatiable  defire  of  hoarding  up  Mo- 
After  that,    Henry   carried  his  Guefts  to  London,    where     ney(8).     He  was  grown  fo   abfolute  in    his  Kingdom, 

that  no  Man  durft  oppofe  his  will,  or  even  (hew  the  leaft 
difcontent.      Meanwhile,  Empfon  and  Dudley  continued  Empfon 
their  Extortions  and  Oppreffions  with   all   imaginable  ri-  ^„;°"  ,^ 
gour.     This  very  year  1507,  they  (harply  profecuted  the  Exaaim. 


and  that  you  were  very  ready  to  grant  it.  Henry  ap- 
proving the  expedient,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  offer  made  him  (4).  Mean  while,  Henry  be- 
ing defirous    to  have  the  Earl  in  his  power  before  Philip's 


they  were  magnificently  entertained.  Shortly  after,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  came  from  Flanders,  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tower.  Thus,  Henry  under  colour  of  doing  him  ho- 
nour, kept  Philip  in  England  above  three  months,    till  he 


had   obtained    his    defires(5).     In  all  appearance,    Philip     Mayor  of  London  (a),  for  neglecting  to  bring  to  juftice  a  Ha'1- 

r  Bacon. 

(1)  The  famous  Thomas  }Voljey,  being  then  the  King's  Chaplain,  was  employed  in  managing  this  affair.     Bacon,  p.  634.  Hol'.ingi'h, 

(2)  This  Treaty  of  Marriage  is  not  found  in  the  Fadcra,    but  is  fuppoled  and  referred  to  by  the  Acts  which  follow  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  or  Commerce, 
ditcd  Feh.  9.     See  Tom.  XIII,  p.  117,  129,  151,  &c. 

(3)  Each  Crown  worth  tuur  Shillings  Sterling.     Ibid.  p.  130. 

(4)  The  two  Rings  fent  feverally  for  him.     He  landed  aT  Dover,  and  with  a  fumcient  Guard  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London.     Baton,  p.  633, 

(5)  K'mgPhilip  went  by  land  to  Falmouth,  where  he  embarked  Apnl  23.     Hall,  fol.  58.     Haraeui. 
(b)  She  was  his  third  Daughter.     See  SanJford  and  Speed. 

(7)  At  the  fame  time  the  Treaty  of  perpetual  Peace,  Amity,  and  Alliance  was  renewed  between  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  Kfcg  Henry.     Ryrner's  Fad, 
Tom.  XIII.  p.  189 212. 

(8)  Befides  what  he  got  by  the  Recoinage  of  Groats  and  half  Groats,  now  Shillings  and  Six-pences ;  and  the  five  thoufand  Marks  which  he  made  the  City 
of  London  pay  tor  the  Confirmation  of  their  Liberties  in  1504,  Sff,     Bacon,  p.  631. 

(91  Sir  IViiiiam  Cupel.     He  was  not  Mayor  this  year  j  but  was  now  fined  two  thoufand  Pounds,  for  having,  in  the  time  of  his  Mayoralty  (which  was  in 
the  year  1503,)  received  falfe  Money,  and  not  indicted  due  Punifhmcnt  upon  the  Perfon  that  was  accufed  of  having  coined  it.     Stno,  p.  485. 
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Coiner  of  falfe  Money,  and  bccaufe  he  would  not,  or 
could  not  pay  an  exorbitant  Fine,  fent  him  to  the  Tower. 
The  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  all  that  had  borne  any  of- 
fice ia  the  City,  were  queftioned  and  profecuted  with  the 
fame  rigour,  and  compelled  to  pay  to  the  King  fines, 
proportioned  not  to  their  Abilities,  but  to  the  King's  and 
his  Minifters  rapacioufnefs  ( 1 ). 

Whilft  the  King  was  wholly  intent  upon  heaping  up 
riches,  he  found  himfelf  frequently  feized  with  the  Gout. 
At  firft  he  difregarded  it,  as  not  believing  it  dangerous. 
But  by  degrees  the  humour  falling  upon  his  Lungs,  it 
turned  to  a  Ptifuk,  which  made  him  perceive  he  had  not 
Jon^  to  live.  He  fuffered  however  his  two  Minifters  to 
continue  their  exactions  without  any  refpedt  of  perfons. 
He  was  fo  charmed  to  fee  his  Coffers  full  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  that  he  could  not  refolve  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
fhameful  proceedings  which  daily  brought  him  in  frefh 
Sums.  He  is  faid  to  have  amaffed  eighteen  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling.  This  Sum  wili  appear  prodigi- 
ous, if  'tis  confidercd  that  Money  was  then  much  fcarcer 
in  Europe  than  at  prefent.  He  laid  up  his  Treafures  un- 
der his  own  key  and  keeping,  in  fecret  places  at  Rich- 
mond (z). 
1  508.  As  the  Marriage  of  the  Princcfs  Mary  with  the  Arch- 

M<"ria&  >f  duke  wis  then  the  only  conhdeiable  affair  Henry  was  em- 
\[  ployed  in,  he  fpent  the  whole  year  1  50S  in  taking  mea- 
tj  !y  lures  to  fecure  its  accompliftiment.  The  A£ts  of  this  year, 
in  the  Collection,  fcarce  regard  any  other  affair.  At  length, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  the  Marriage  was  accomplilhed 
per  verba  de  Pr<zjenti,  the  Lord  de  Bergbes  being  the  young 
Prince's  Proxy.  As  fuch,  he  efpoufed  the  Princefs,  gave 
her  a  Ring,  and  faluted  her  publickly  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  her  Spoufe  (3). 

About  the  fame  time,  the  Archduke  pawned  to  the  King 
a  Jewel  called  the  rich  Flower-de-luce  (4),  for  the  Sum  of 
fifty  thoufand  Crowns.  The  Emperor  as  Grandfather 
and  Guardian  of  Charles,  approved  of  the  Marriage  and 
Loan.  In  all  likelihood,  the  Money  was  borrowed  for  him. 
He  had  occafion  for  it  to  make  a  figure  in  the  League  of 
Cambray,  which  he  had  concluded  this  year,  with  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  France,  againft  the  Venetians,  who 
were  become  formidable  to  all  Italy. 

Henry  tbhh       As  to  Henrys  Marriage  with  Margaret  oi  Aujlria,  tho' 
-'"  it  was  concluded  in  1  506,  it  was  no  more  thought  of,  af- 
ter that  Monarch,  fallen  into  a  Ptiftck,  perceived  he  was 
fitter  to  think  of  death  than  a  wife. 

The  King  finding  he  daily  grew  worfe  was  pleafed  to 
prepare  for  death,  by  granting  a  general  Pardon.  He  dif- 
charged  likewife,  with  his  own  Money,  all  Prifoners  about 
London  that  lay  for  Fees  or  Debts,  under  forty  Shillings. 
Then  he  made  his  Will,  ordering  that  his  Heir  fhould  make 
ie  Rcftitution  of  whatever  his  Officers  and  Minifters  had  un- 
juftly  taken  from  his  Subjects.  But  this  remorfe  came  too 
late.  As  he  could  not  refolve  to  make  this  reftitution  in 
his  Life-time,  the  Prince  his  Son  thought  not  proper  to 
part  with  the  Money  amaffed  by  the  King  his  Father. 
He  died  at  Richmond  the  zzd  of  April  1509,  having  lived 
two  and  fifty  years,  and  reigned  three  and  twenty  and 
eight  months.  His  death  is  faid  to  happen  very  feafon- 
ably,  for  had  he  lived  much  longer,  the  Prince  his  Son, 
now  in  his  feventeenth  year,  might  not  have  had  patience 
to  wait  till  his  Father's  death  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the 
Throne.  In  that  cafe,  he  might  have  fupported  himfelf 
with  the  Queen  his  Mother's  Title,  Heirefs  of  the  Houfe 
of  York,  and  pretended  that  the  King  his  Father  reigned 
only  in  r^ht  of  his  Queen.  This  pretenfion  would  have 
been  capable  of  reviving  the  old  quarrel,  and  rekindling  a 
Civil  War  in  the  Kingdom.  But  the  King's  death  re- 
moved the  fears  of  the  EngliJJj. 

Henry  VII  had  three  Sons  (5)  and  four  Daughters.  Ar- 
thur his  eldeft,  as  was  obferved,  died  in  his  feventeenth 
vear.  Henry  his  fecond,  fuccceded  him,  and  Edmund  his 
third  died  at  the  age  of  five  years.  Of  his  four  Daughters, 
two  died  in  their  childhood (6),  and  the  other  two,  Mar- 
garet and  Mary,  are  fufficiently  known  by  what  has  been 
faid. 

If  the  Hiftory  of  this  reign  be  read  with  never  fo  little 
attention,  it  will  eaiily  be  perceived,  that  Henry's  views 
were  but  two.  The  firft  was  to  keep  the  Crown,  ac- 
quired by  extraordinary  good   fortune,    and   perhaps  un- 
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thought  of,  before  he  was  invited  into  England  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  other  was,  to  accumulate 
riches.  As  he  never  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  diverted  by 
other  thoughts,  his  whole  application  centered  upon  one 
fingle  object,  namely,  upon  thoroughly  examining  every 
thing  that  could  have  any  relation  to  the  two  ends  he  had 
propofed.  Ambition,  Honour,  Glory,  Love,  Pleafures, 
and  all  the  other  paffions  which  generally  difquiet  the 
hearts  of  Princes,  made  but  little  Impreilion  upon  his. 
Content  with  enjoving  his  Crown,  he  thought  neither  ot 
new  acquilitions,  nor  of  rendering  his  rfiame  iliultrious 
by  great  actions.  All  his  thoughts  were  confined  to 
prevent  or  defeat  the  dehgns  of  his  domeftick  Ene- 
mies, or  to  well  fill  his  Coffers.  He  had  a  wonderful 
Sagacity,  to  difcover  in  the  affairs  that  occurred,  the  fide 
from  whence  fome  advantage  could  be  drawn.  This  is 
what  he  plainly  (hewed  in  the  affair  of  Bretagne,  in  his 
pretended  wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  even  in  his 
domeftick  troubles,  which  by  his  addrefs,  turned  all  to  his 
profit  (7). 

Though  he  was  fometimes  forced  to  take  arms,  never 
Prince  loved  peace  more  than  he(S).  As  he  had  no 
ambition,  he  law  no  advantage  for  him  in  War.  On 
the  contrary,  he  confidered  that  all  the  events  of  a  War, 
whether  foreign  or  domeftick,  were  againft  him.  The 
former  could  at  moft  but  procure  him  fome  glory  and  ac- 
quilitions abroad,  of  which  he  was  not  very  fond  ;  and 
by  the  latter  he  might  be  a  great  lofer.  Befides,  a  time 
of  commotions  afforded  no  opportunities  to  accumulate 
fiches.  So,  laying  down  this  fixed  principle  of  his  po- 
vicy,  not  to  engage  in  any  War  without  an  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity,  he  never  fwerved  from  it.  It  is  this  that  made 
him  unconcernedly  behold  the  lofs  of  Bretagne,  and  with- 
out refentment  fuft'er  the  infults  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
becaufe  it  was  not  from  the  War  that  he  intended  to  reap 
any  advantage,  but  only  from  the  preparations  that  were 
to  be  made  to  fupport  it.  However,  this  policy  would 
have  been  unfeafonable  when  he  was  attacked  by  domeftick 
enemies,  whofe  aim  was  to  rob  him  of  his  Crown.  As 
his  all  was  then  at  ftake,  he  chearfully  faced  the  danger, 
though  with  all  the  precautions  poffible  not  to  run  any 
hazard.  ,  He  won  two  Battles  upon  the  Rebels,  one  at 
Stoke,  the  other  at  Black-Heath.  But  in  both  he  was  very 
fuperior  in  number  of  Troops,  and  fought  againft  Per- 
fons ill-armed  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  War.  So,  it 
cannot  be  faid  what  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been 
oppofed  with  equal  Forces.  It  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  know, 
whether  it  was  owing  to  his  courage  that  he  headed  his 
Armies  in  Perfon,  or  to  his  diftruft  of  thofe  that  ferved 
him.  However  this  be,  he  was  always  fortunate  in  his 
domeftick  Wars,  and  thereby  gained  fo  great  a  reputa- 
tion, that  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  earneftly  courted  his 
Alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efteem  Foreigners 
expreffed  for  him,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  render  him 
formidable  to  his  Subjects.  I  fay,  .  formidable,  for  it  is 
certain,  he  was  never  beloved.  In  a  word,  his  method 
of  governing,  which  approached  to  arbitrary  power,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  infatiable  avarice, 
his  haughtinefs,  his  pride,  and  his  dark  and  referved  tem- 
per, were  no  proper  qualities  to  win  the  affection  of  his 
People. 

He  never  opened  his  mind  to  any  man,  except  perhaps 
to  one  or  two  of  his  Minifters.  As  for  the  reft,  he  fet 
them  to  work  without  their  knowing  themfelves  the  mo- 
tives of  their  own  proceedings.  The  World  was  fo  per- 
fuaded,  he  had  always  fome  hidden  defign  even  in  his 
moft  indifferent  adtions,  that  what  was  only  a  pure  effect 
of  chance,  was  often  afcribed  to  his  policy. 

His  Spies  in  foreign  Courts  gave  him  an  extenfive 
knowledge  of  all  that  paffed  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  Ambailadors  were  always  charged  to  inform  themfelves 
by  all  forts  of  ways,  of  the  fecrets  of  i]  e  Princes  to  whom 
they  were  fent.  Very  often  this  was  the  principal  article 
of  their  inftruftions.  By  this  means  he  made  fuch  difco- 
veries  as  enabled  him  to  convince  the  foreign  Minifters 
refiding  at  his  Court,  of  his  great  infight  into  their 
Matter's  affairs.  Hence  he  reaped  many  confiderable  ad- 
vantages, chiefly  in  that  the  Princes  of  Europe  fearing  his 
abilities,  were  very  forward  to  live  in  good  underftanding 
with  him.     His  ftrict  fnendfhip  with  Ferdinand  King  of 
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fij  Sir  Tbomai  Kneftaortb,  Mayor  in  150^,  and  both  his  Sheriffs,  were  impiilbned  for  abufes  committed  in  the  Execution  of  their  Offices;  and  not  re- 
leafed,  but  upon  paying  fourteen  hundred  Pounds-  Sir  Laurence  Aylmer,  Mayor  in  1507,  and  both  his  Sheriffs,  were  fined  a  thou  lard  Pounds,  and  Sir  Lau- 
rmct  lmprtfontd  tor  refilling  to  pay  his  Fine.  Alderman  Hatvit  was  put  to  trouble,  and  died  with  vexation,  before  his  bufinefc  was  decided,  blow,  p.  4^5* 
Bacon,  p.  635. 

(2)  This  year  the  Sweating  Sicknefs  r.iged  again  in  England.     Ha//,  fol.  59.     And  alio  this  year  died  Giles  Lord  oVAuheney.     Tmltngjbtad,  p.  795. 

(3)  Henry  was  fa  pleafed  with  this  Alliance,  that  in  a  Letter  tn  the  City  of  London,  he  exprdTes  himfelf  as  if  he  thought  he  had  built  a  Wall  of  Erafs 
about  his  Kingdom,  in  having  for  his  Sons-in-law  a  King  of  Scotland)  and  a  Prince  of  Caflife  and  Burgundy,     Bacon,  p.  635. 

4  There  is  in  the  Fosdera  the  Inventory  of  the  Jewels  contained  in  the  rich  Fl-so/cr-dc-lucc,  which  weighed,  in  Gold  and  precious  Stones,  211  Ounces 
and  a  half.      Tom.  XIII.  p.  241. 

!  Ie  hid  four  Sons-     The  fourth,  born  in  February  1500,  was  named  Edioard,     Hollir.gjht-ad,  p.  7S8. 
[6}  Their  Names  were  Ekxabctb  and  Catherine.     Satidford,  p.  477,  ^\i. 

<  1  Hall  gives  however  this  ioftince  of  his  Generofity,  That  hj  lent  Merchants  a  great  deal  of  Money,  without  gain  or  profit,-  in  order  to  encourage  Trade. 
ft  1.  6  1. 

His  ufual  Preface  w  his  Treaties  was,  That  ivbsn  Chrift  cam  into  tbt  World,  Peace  wastfung ;   and  wben  bt  went  out  of  the  W»rtd,  Pjace  was  bequeathed. 
B-i    r}   p.  635. 

3  Arrogant 
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1509.  Arragon,  a  Prince  of  much  tic  fame  character,  was  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  him.  Probably,  it  hindered  the  Court 
of  France  from  interpofing  more  in  the  affairs  of  England, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  his  conftant  Peace 
with  his  Neighbours. 

Inftcad  of  increafing  the  credit  of  the  Nobility,  he 
took  all  poflible  care  to  leffen  it.  His  Council  was  al- 
moft  wholly  com pb fed  of  Churchmen  and  Lawyers,  who 
bt-ing  devoted  to  him,  and  aiming  only  to  plcafc  him, 
never  oppofed  his  Will.  This  unlimited  compliance  of 
his  Council,  was  the  caufe  of  his  entirely  addicting  him- 
felf  to  his  natural  paffion  of  heaping  up  money,  there  be- 
ing no  Perfon  about  him,  that  had  boldnefs  or  confidence 
enough  to  give  him  good  advice  upon  that  head.  This 
conduct  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  Englijh,  which 
at  firft  made  him  fomething  uncafy,  but  when  he  had 
furmounted  all  his  troubles,  he  regarded  it  not.  On  the 
contrary,  he  affected  to  rule  with  an  abfolute  power,  mak- 
ing of  his  Council  a  Court  of  Juftice,  where  all  the  Pleas 
of  the  Crown  were  decided,  which  had  never  been  feen 
before. 

He  has  been  extremely  praifed  for  the  good  Laws  made 
in  his  reign,  as  if  he  had  been  the  fole  Legiflator,  and  his 
Parliament  no  ways  concerned.  Hence  perhaps  was  given 
him  the  glorious  name  of the  Solomon  of  England,  though 
he  much  more  rcfembled  that  Prince  in  the  heavy  yoke 
he  laid  on  his  People.  But  if  thefe  Laws  are  carefully 
examined,  it  will  doubtlefs  be  found  that  the  King's  inte- 
reft was  the  true  motive,  tho'  in  appearance  they  fcemed 
to  be  made  for  the  good  of  the  People.  Thus  did  IViUiam 
the  Conqueror  formerly  act,  whom  our  Henry  refembled  in 
fo  many  things,  that  they  may  be  very  juftly  compared.  In 
fhort,  Henry's  moft  diftinguifhing  character  was,  that  he 
lived  entirely  for  himfelf,  confidered  things  only  with  ref- 
pect to  his  own  private  intereft,  and  regarded  not  any  af- 
fairs where  that  was  not  concerned.  Indeed,  fuch  a  cha- 
racter is  not  uncommon  among  Princes.  But  he  had  this 
in  particular,  that  whereas  the  intereft  of  other  Prfnces  is 
ufually  divided  into  feveral  branches,  Henry's  was  in  a  man- 
ner contained  in  one  lingle  branch,  namely,  to  have  al- 
ways full  Coffers. 

He  was  extremely  fufpicious,  as  are  generally  thofe  who 
act  by  fecret  ways,  becaufe  they  think  all  the  World  like 
themfelves.  The  Houfe  of  York's  title,  and  the  People's 
opinion  concerning  it,  filled  his  mind  with  fears  and  fuf- 
picions,  with  which  he  was  continually  racked.  It  is  true 
he  took  great  care  to  conceal  his  uneafinefs.  But  his  con- 
duct and  precautions  plainly  demonftrated,  his  mind  was 
not  as  he  would  have  had  it  thought  to  be,  at  reft.  This 
perpetual  diftruft  led  him  inceffantly  to  feek  means  to  pre- 
vent the  dangers,  in  which  he  was  not  always  fuccefsful. 
Witnefs  the  report  he  caufed  to  be  fpread  that  the  Duke 
of  York  was  alive,  which  had  a  quite  contrary  effect  to 
what  he  expected.  His  genius  was  but  mean.  He  faw 
better  near  than  at  a  diftance,  and  his  wifdom  conlifted 
more  in  extricating  himfelf  out  of  difficulties,  than  in 
finding  means  to  avoid  them.  The  chief  troubles  of  his 
leign  may  be  faid  to  happen  by  his  fault.  However,  he 
acquired,  by  a  long  experience,  qualities  which  by  nature 
he  had  not. 

It  is  not  furprizing  that  a  Prince  always  intent  upon 
preventing  the  Rebellion  of  his  Subjects,  and  continually 
employed  in  heaping  up  money,  fhould  have  performed 
nothing  glorious  for  himfelf  or  the  Kingdom.  Conquerors 
do  not  always  make  the  greateft  Kings.  On  the  con- 
trary, Peace  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  the 


Englijh,  had  it  rendered  them  happy.  But  it  was  ftili  more  '  509. 
fatal  to  them  than  War  it  felt,  fine*  the  King's  ii.fatiable 
avarice  inceffantly  carried  him  to  devife  means  to  accu- 
mulate riches,  which  could  be  done  only  at  their  expence. 
There  are  Princes  that  heap  up  money  folely  to  difperfd 
it;  but  Henry  kept  it  carefully  in  his  Coffers,  without 
any  communication.  Liberality  was  a  virtue  he  did  no- 
pretend  to.  If  he  made  any  piefcnt-:,  it  was  only  to  Spies 
or  Informers. 

As  for  his  Religion  and  Morals,  nothing  certain  car.  be 
affirmed,  by  reafon  of  the  contrarieties  which  met  in  him. 
He  was  chafte,  temperate,  an  enemy  to  open  and  fcanda- 
lous  vices,  conftant  in  the  exercifes  of'devotion,  and  obferv- 
ing  ftrict  juftice  where  his  intereft  was  not  concerned. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  his  extreme  avarice  made  him 
commit  many  injufticcs,  and  the  fear  of  lofins  his  Crown, 
caufed  him  to  conlider  as  lawful,  all  means" which  could 
free  him  from  that  danger,  how  unjuft  foever  they  in 
be  in  other  refpects.  The  Kail  of  Warwick's  death  v.  , II 
be  an  cverlafting  ftain  to  his  memory.  His  making  a 
jelt  of  Religion,  in  caufing  a  folemn  proccflion  to  be  1 
on  purpofe  to  fhew  that  Prince  to  the  Pople,  and  the 
Excommunications  he  ordered  to  be  pronounced  a^ainft 
his  own  Spies,  are  clear  evidences  that  his  Religion  was  not 
proof  againft  his  intereft. 

In  general,  it  cannot  be  denied,  this  Prince  had  great 
abilities.  But  as  thefe  abilities  centered  only  in  himfelf, 
they  would  have  been  more  valuable  in  a  private  Perfon 
than  a  great  Monarch.  Though  all  his  projeds  weie 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  his  reign  cannot  be  faid  to  be  hap- 
py, either  for  himfelf  or  for  England.  He  lived  under  con- 
tinual fears  and  fufpicions,  and  his  Subjects  were  always  ex  - 
pofed  either  to  domeftick  troubles  or  oppreffion.  One'thin-r 
rendered  this  reign  remarkable,  namely,  that  by  Henry's 
abilities,  the  Civil  Wars,  which  had  fo  long  afflicted  Eng- 
land, were  at  length  happily  ended.  I  fay  happily,  fince 
it  was  very  indifferent,  with  refpect  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Englijh,  whether  the  Kingdom  was  governed  by  a  Prince 
of  the  Houfe  of  Lancajler,  or  a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of 
York. 

Henry  VII  was  of  a  ferious  temper,  ever  thoughtful 
and  intent  upon  his  affairs,  without  being  diverted  by  his 
pleafures,  to  which  he  was  little  addicted.  He  had  a  Book 
wherein  he  marked  down  with  his  own  hand,  the  qua- 
lities and  characters  of  the  Perfons  he  knew,  in  order  to 
employ  them  upon  occafion.  A  Monkey  ( 1 )  that  he  kept 
in  his  Chamber,  having  one  day  tore  this  Note-Book 
all  to  pieces,  he  appeared  grieved  as  at  fome  very  Teat 
lofs. 

He  was  of  ftature  taller  than  the  common  fort.  His 
face  was  long,  thin,  and  lean,  like  the  reft  of  his  Body, 
but  withal  very  grave,  which  made  people  (peak  to  him 
with  fear.  He  could  however  be  affable  when  his  affairs 
required  it.  He  was  rather  ftudious  than  learned.  What 
he  read  in  his  leifure  hours  was  generally  in  French,  tho' 
he  underftood  Latin  too. 

He  founded  a  Chapel  at  Windfor,  for  which  he  obtained  Aft.  Pub. 
of  the  Pope  privileges  and   indulgences.     He  turned  into  m  £  >&i' 
an  Hofpital  the  Palace  of  the  Savoy,  built  [by  Peter  Earl  6-2!     H' 
of  Savoy]  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.     He  founded  likewifeXHI.  P.6o. 
feveral  Convents  of  Dominicans  and  Francifcans(z).     ButS°jr 
of  all  his  Structures,  that  which  did  and  ftill  does  him  the  Aft.  Pub." 
greateft  honour,  is  his  Chapel  in  IVcJhninJler- Abbey,  which  XIII.  p.100, 
gives  not  place  in  any  refpect  to  the  moft  ftately  Chapels  loz" 
in  Chrijlendom  (3).     There  he  was  buried  (4),  and  there 
the  Bodies  of  his  Succeffors  lie  with  his  (5}. 

The 


(1)  Set  on,  as  it  was  thought,  by  one  of  his  Chamberlains.     Bacon,  p.  637. 

(2)  He  built  three  Houfes  for  Framifcans  called  Obfervants,  at  Richmond,  Greenwich,  and  Newark  $  and  three  others  for  Francifcant,  called  Conientuaist 
at  Canterbury,  Netvcajlle,  and  Southampton.  Stow,  p.  486  1  -He  alfo  new  built  Baynard's  Caftle,  and  enlarged  Greenwich,  calling  it  Placcr.tia.  HJ- 
lingjhead,  p.  796. 

(3)  In  the  iSth  year  of  his  Reign,  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  above  the  Eafl:  fide  of  the  High-Altar  at  Wejlminfter  Abbey  Church,  with  a  Tavern  near  adjoining, 
called  the  White  Rofe,  were  taken  down,  and  in  their  room  was  built  King  Henry  Vllth's  famous  Chapel.     Stvmt  p.  4S4.     Holltngjbcad,  p.  79c,  797. 

{4)   May  11.      Stow,  p.  486. 

( SJ  In  the  fifth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Vllth  it  was  ordained,  That  the:  Mayors  of  London  mall  have  Confervation  of  the  River  Thames,  from  Staines- 
Bridge  to  the  Waters  of  Veujdale  and  Medivay.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  King  Henry  being  himfelf  a  Brother  of  the  Tayhr%s  Company,  as  feveral  Kln^s  had 
been  before  him,  namely,  Richard  III,  Edward  IV,  Henry  IV,  V,  VI,  and  Richard  II,  bsfides  Dukes  eleven,  Earls  twenty  eight,  Lords  forty  eight,  he 
gave  them  the  name  of  Mtrcbaut-Tayhrt.  Hollingjhead,  p.  790.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  was  the  Patfage  to  the  Soft-Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Upt 
difcovered,  by  Vafco  de  Gama  a  Portuguefc.  In  his  tenth  year,  the  Body  of  Alice  Hackney  is  faid  to  be  found,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-HAl,  London,  w  hole 
of  Skin,  and  the  Joints  of  the  Arms  pliable,  after  having  b?en  buried  a  hundred  and  feventy  five  years.  In  this  Reign  John  Collet  Dean  of  St.  Paui\  founded 
Paul'%  School  in  the  Church-yard.  The  Colleges  founded  in  the  two  Univerfities  in  this  King's  Reign,  were,  CbrijVs  College,  and  St.  Jcbn\  in  Cambridge, 
by  Margaret  Cnuntefs  of  Richmond,  the  King's  Mother.  Jefus  College  in  the  fame  Univerfity,  by  John  Aback,  BiJhop  of  Ely  ;  Corpus  Cbrifli  in  Oxford,  by 
Richard  Ffl-v,  Bilhup  of  Wir.cbcjhr  j  and  Braxin-Nofe  College,  by  William  Smith,  Biihop  of  Lincoln.     Rymer\  F*ed.  Tom.  XII.  p.  653.     Stow,  p.  482. 


Ft  appears  by  an  Indenture  of  the  9th  of  Henry  VII,  that  a  Piund  Weight  of  Gold,  of  the  old  Standard,  was  coined  ints  as  many,  and  the  fame 
Pieces,  as  in  the  5th  of  Edward  IV.  (See  the  Coin-Note,  at  th-:  end  of  that  King's  Reign.)  The  Gold  Coins  of  ffenrj  VII  were  a  Soveraign, 
half  Sovereign  j    Ryal,   half  Ryal,   aad  quarter  Ryal ;    Angel,  and  half  Anz^l.     His  Silver   Mjaey   vtM}  Groats,  half  Grafts  or  Two-Penny   Piecea, 

Pennies, 
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Fifteenth  Century. 


S'ati  *f  the 

Affdiri  of 
the  Cbmcb 
in  the  xvro 
Century, 
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H  E  Chriftian  Church  had  never  been  in  fo 
deplorable  a  ftate  as  in  the  XVth  Century. 
God's  Juftice  and  Mercy,  and  Chrift's  meri- 
torious death,  were  fcarce  any  more  the  object 
of  a  Chriftian's  Faith.  Moft  people's  religion  confifted  in 
Pilgrimages,  and  the  worfhip  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  Saints 
and  Relicts.  As  for  the  Clergy,  their  whole  care  was 
confined  to  the  fupporting  themfelves  in  that  height  of 
Grandeur  and  Power  they  had  enjoyed  for  feveral  Cen- 
turies, and  to  the  feeing  that  no  Man  prefumed  to  difpute 
their  Immunities.  Difcipline  was  never  more  remifs. 
The  Clergy  feemed  to  look  upon  their  Spiritual  Power 
and  Jurifdiciion,  only  as  a  means  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  their  Temporal  Privileges.  Provided  their  rights  were 
untouched,  every  one  might  do  what  feemed  good  in  his 
own  eyes.  The  authority  of  the  Church  was  become 
the  capital  point  of  Religion. 

The  Papal  power  had  ftrangely  increafed  every  Cen- 
tury, each  Pope  having  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  enlarge  it 
as  much  as  poffible.  They  were  come  at  length  to  dif- 
pofe  of  all  the  Church-Preferments  in  Chrijlendom,  and 
to  be  the  fupreme  Judges  in  all  Caufes  Ecclefiaftical. 
National  Synods  were  no  longer  held.  And  indeed,  of 
what  ufe  would  they  have  been,  fince  the  Court  of  Rome 
claimed  the  Cognizance  of  all  Church-matters  ?  In  a 
word,  the  Pope  was  become  the  Centre  of  Religion,  to 
which  every  thing  was  to  tend.  The  privileges  of 
Churches,  the  prerogatives  of  Sovereigns,  were  all  annul- 
led by  the  Non-objiante  Claufe,  ufually  inferted  in  every 
Ball.  But  it  was  not  only  over  Spirituals  that  the  Popes 
had  ftretched  their  authority  ;  they  pretended  alfo  to  ex- 
tend it  over  Temporals,  under  colour  that  Religion  was 
concerned  in  all  affairs.  Kings  themfelves  were  not  out 
of  their  reach.  In  all  the  Marriages  of  Princes  there  was 
occafion  for  the  Pope's  Difpenfation  :  Neither  Peace  nor 
Truce  of  any  moment  was  concluded  without  the  Pope's 
mediation  or  guaranty.  Some  Popes  were  feen  to  carry 
their  pretenfions  fo  far,  as  to  enjoin  Peaces  or  Truces 
without  the  confent  of  the  parties.  In  fhort,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  they  would  have  wholly  engroffed  the 
Temporal  Power  as  well  as  the  Spiritual,  if  the  Schifms 
of  the  XVth  Century  had  not  caufed  them  to  lofe  ground. 
The  Revolutions  of  the  following  Century  made  them 
lofe  ftill  more.  However  this  be,  the  Popes  were  become 
real  Sovereigns,  not  only  with  refpect  to  the  power  they 
had  affirmed,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  the  immenfe  riches, 
which  through  numberlefs  Channels  flowed  into  the  vaft 
Ocean  of  the  Apoftolick  Chamber.  Tenths,  Firft-fruits, 
Taxes  for  the  fervice  of  the  Chamber,  Difpenfations  for 
all  forts  of  Cafes,  as  well  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God, 
as  to  the  Canons  ot  the  Church,  Subfidies  exacted  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Clergy,  for  the  occafions  of  the 
Holy  See,  Crufades,  Benefices  which  are  feldom  bellowed 
without  a  previous  bargain  with  the  Apoftolick  Chamber; 
in  a  word,  Simony  openly  practifed  by  many  Popes,  fome 
of  whom  were  accufed  and  convicted,  were  inexhauftible 
Fountains  which  maintained  the  Affluence  and  Luxury 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  was  almoft  impoffible,  that 
purity*of  Life  and  true  religious  Principles  mould  be  pre- 
served undefiled,  amidft  fo  much  Grandeur  and  Riches. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Popes  were  the  more  liable  to  make 
an  ill  ufe  of  their  power,  as  moft  of  them  were  not  born 
for  fo  high  a  Station.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Hiftory, 
that  Rome  and  Avignon  were  the  Centre  of  Pride,  Ava- 
rice, Luxury,  Senfuality,  and  all  the  moft  fcandalous  Vi- 
ces. The  Popes  were  neither  learned  nor  religious. 
Hardly  was  there  one  to  be  found  that  might  pafs  for  an 


honeft  Man,  even  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  world. 
And  yet,  all  the  preambles  of  their  Bulls  were  only  ex- 
preflions  of  their  Zeal,  their  Charity,  their  Humility, 
their  Juftice  ;  whilft  for  the  moft  part  what  they  enjoin- 
ed was  an  authentick  proof  of  their  Pride  and  Tyranny. 
This  is  no  aggravation,  for  the  Authors  who  writ  before 
the  Reformation,  have  faid  a  hundred  times  more.  Nay, 
it  has  even  been  publickly  preached  before  the  Coun- 
cils. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that  fuch  Popes  did  not  take 
much  care  to  fill,  what  they  called  the  facred  College, 
with  pcrfons  truly  pious  and  devout.  It  is  true,  during 
this  Century,  there  were  Cardinals  of  great  repute,  and. 
eminent  for  their  Wit,  their  Eloquence,  their  political  Vir- 
tues, and  their  capacity  for  temporal  Affairs.  But  thefe, 
for  the  moft  part,  were  men  governed  by  the  maxims  of 
the  world,  and  who  confidered  Religion  but  as  a  means 
to  eftablifh  their  fortune.  The  Legates,  fent  to  the  fe- 
veral States  of  Chrijlendom,  were  fo  many  Incendiaries, 
who  fought  only  to  fow  difcord  and  divifion  among  Prin- 
ces, or  excite  them  to  fhed  the  blood  of  their  own  Sub- 
jects. In  a  word,  they  regarded  only  the  Intereft  of  their 
matter  and  the  Roman  See,  making  no  Confcience  to  vio- 
late all  the  rules  of  Religion  and  Equity,  to  accomplifh 
their  ends.  • 

The  reft  of  the  Clergy  in  general  were  not  better. 
Moft  of  the  Bifhops  were  promoted  to  the  Epifcopacv, 
purely  for  having  rendered  themfelves  commendable  by 
their  attachment  to  the  Interefts  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
or  for  their  fervices  to  Princes  in  their  temporal  concerns. 
They  were  perfons  educated  at  Court,  and  inftructed  in 
the  maxims  of  the  world.  Cruelty,  Injuftice,  Difhonefty, 
were  but  too  common  among  them.  Nay,  they  were 
confidered  as  fo  many  Virtues,  when  employed  in  the 
perfecution  of  fuch  as  were  termed  Heretlcks,  efpecially  of 
thofe  that  dared  to  conteft  any  of  the  Pope's  or  the  Cler- 
gy's pretended  rights. 

As  for  real  Learning,  it  was  fcarce  heard  of  in  this 
Century.  School-Divinity,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Canon-Law  made  the  whole  merit  of  the  Ecclefiafticks. 
It  was  the  only  thing  by  which  they  could  hope  to  arrive 
at  Church-Dignities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Monks, 
who  were  crept  into  moft  of  the  ProfelToifhips  in  the 
Univerfities ,  had  overwhelmed  Divinity  and  Philofophv 
with  fuch  a  heap  of  Jargon,  as  ferved  only  to  give  their 
Difciples  falfe  notions  of  Learning,  and  teach  them  to 
wrangle. 

Such  was  in  general  the  ftate  of  the  Church  in  the 
Century  we  are  ("peaking  of.  As  for  the  Civil  Affairs  of 
Europe,  they  were  in  this  and  the  following  Centuries,  as 
in  the  foregoing.  The  Sovereigns  divided  among  them- 
felves by  their  different  Interefts,  thought  only  of  fupplant- 
ing  one  another,  and  making  their  neighbour's  lofs  turn 
to  their  own  gain.  This  drew  them  into  bloody  wars, 
which  rendered  their  people  miferable,  and  fuffered  nei- 
ther Princes  nor  Subjects  to  attend  to  the  breaches  in  the 
Church,  or  think  of  means  to  heal  them.  Corruption 
was  fo  great  in  the  world,  and  in  the  Church,  that  God 
feemed  to  have  abandoned  Men  to  a  reprobate  Senfe,  i<i 
blind  and  infenfible  were  they  grown.  We  may  add, 
for  the  farther  reprefentation  of  the  fad  cftatc  of  the 
Church,  the  great  progrefs  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  dur- 
ing this  unfortunate  Century.  The  Greek  Empire  entire- 
ly deftroyed,  and  feveral  other  Chriftian  States  over-run 
by  the  Infidels,  were  plain  tokens  of  the  divine  wrath  a- 
gainft  Chriftians,  to  move  them  to  fearch  after  the  Caufe. 
But  inftead  of  fecking  the  Lord,  they  perfecuted  with  fire 


Pennies,  Half-pence,  and  Farthings.  Thofc  old  Pennies  that  bore  divers  Spurs,  or  the  Mullet  betwixt  the  Bars  of  the  Crofs,  were  to  go  only  for  Half- 
pennies. To  avoid  tlipp.n^  fir  the  future,  the  King  caufed  new  Groats  and  Two-pcnces  to  be  coined,  having  a  circle  round  the  outer  part  ;  and  1  n 
that  the  Gold  hereafter  to  be  earned,  fhould  have  the  whole  Scripture,  or  Infcription,  about  every  Piece.  See  Staf.it.  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  5.  He  was  the  firft  th.'t 
after  Hmry  111  added  the  Number  to  his  Name.  He  left  off  the  Rofe  that  ufed  to  furround  the  King's  Head,  and  inltead  thereof,  gives  his  Head  with 
a  Side-Face,  which  was  ufed  before  only  on  the  Coins  of  William  Riiftn  ;  but  was  continued  by  all  his  Succeflbrs.  except  on  the  had  Money  ot  Hairy 
VIII,  andbelt  of  BdwardVl,  and  likewife  crowned  with  an  arched  Crown;  having  this  Infcription,  HENRIC.  VII.  DI.  GRA.  REX.  ANG.  Z.  FR. 
leaving  out  on  the  lmaller  Monies  the  Title  of  Frame.  On  the  Reverfe,  inltead  of  the  inner  Circle  with  the  place  of  Coinage  and  the  Pellets,  ha 
the  Arms  of  Frar.ce  and  England  quartered,  which  he  the  firlr  of  our  En^lijh  Monarchs  ufed  constantly,  but  retained  the  outer  Circle  and  Mr  . 
POSVJ  DEV.  ADIVTORE  MEV.  except  en  the  fmall  Coins,  whereon  lometimes  is  the  Place  of  Coinage.  Of  thefe,  the  Pennies  exhibit  the 
King  in  his  Robes  upon  the  Throne,  with  Crown,  Sceptre,  and  Ball  :  Reverie,  the  Keys,  which  difcover  it  to  be  of  the  Archbiihop's  coining.  Thefe  are 
the  only  Pieces  that  have  not  the  Number,  and  are  inferibed  HENRIC.  DI.  GRA.  REX-  ANG.  In  his  20th  year,  there  were  fome  few  Shillings 
■  !.  '1,  and  they,  (being  only  forty  in  a  Pound  of  Silver)  were  fair  and  larae  Pieces,  a  full  third  heavier  thin  ours  at  this  day.  They  are  now  choice 
in  the  Cabinets  ot  'he  Curious,  Hi  .:  likewife  laid  to  have  csinsd  lruall  Pieces,  called  Dandy-Prats,  but  of  what  -Metal,  Value,  or  Falhion, 
1*  unknown.    A-.e.  Brit.  H$> 
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and  fword  fuch  as  fought  God  alone,    and  refufed  to  pay 
divine  worfhip  to  Cieatures. 

To  accomplifh  a  Reformation  in  the  Church,  which 
was  fo  much  wanted,  all,  or  at  lcaft  the  chief  Princes  of 
Europe,  fhould  have  joined  their  endeavours  to  promote 
fuch  a  project.  But  how  was  it  poflihle,  that  fo  many 
Sovereigns  who  had  Religion  fo  little  at  heart,  fhould  fa- 
crifice  their  paflions  to  fo  great  a  good  ?  Or  how  could 
fo  many  different  Interefts  be  reconciled  ?  All  Europe 
paflionately  wifhed  that  the  Church  were  reformed.  Se- 
veral Bifhops  appeared  to  have  the  fame  defire.  Nothing 
was  talked  of  in  the  Councils,  but  the  Neceflity  of  exe^ 
cuting  fo  noble  a  defign.  Nay,  it  feemed,  that  the 
Councils  of  Conjlance  and  Bafil  intended  to  fet  about  it 
effectually.  But  the  well-inclined  had  neither  prudence 
nor  refolution  enough,  to  oppofc  the  artifices  and  violence 
of  the  contrary  party.  We  fhall  fee  hereafter,  that  it  was 
the  Popes,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  principal  Clergy  who 
oppofed,  to  their  utmoft,  the  pi  ejected  Reformation,  bc- 
caufe  they  were  fenfible  it  would  prove  prejudicial  to  their 
temporal  Intcrefts.  On  the  other  hand,  when  'tis  con- 
fidered,  with  what  eagernefs  and  animolity  they  laboured 
to  root  out  the  pretended  Herefies,  which  combated  the 
temporal  Grandeur  of  the  Clergy,  no  other  Inference  can 
be  made,  than  that  they  themfelves  perceived  the  neceflity 
of  a  Reformation  which  they  would  not  admit,  and  that  the 
Fountain  of  Corruption  was  in  the  principal  Members  of 
the  Clergy,  from  whence  it  had  but  too  great  an  Influ- 
ence upon  the  reft. 

To  regrefent  to  the  Life  the  ffate  of  the  Church  of  the 
XVth  Century,  and  let  it  in  its  true  Light,  it  would  be 
neceflary  to  give  a  particular  account  of  what  palled  at  the 
Councils  of  Conjtance  and  Baf.l.  But  this  detail  would 
lead  me  too  far.  Befides,  the  Hiftory  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
Councils  is  lately  publifhed,  and  writ  with  that  plainnefs, 
circumfpection,  and  impartiality,  that  there  is  no  room 
to  fufpeel  that  the  Author  (1)  has  fufFered  himfelf  to  be 
biaffed  by  paflion  or  prejudice.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Baftl  by  the  fame  hand,  is  foon  to  appear  (2).  So, 
referring  the  Reader  to  thefe  two  Hiftories,  I  fhall  only 
relate  in  few  words,  the  molt  remarkable  paflages  of  thefe 
Councils.  This  knowledge  will  be  of  ufe  to  underftand 
the  ftate  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  I  fhall  prefently 
fpeak  of. 

The  Schifm,  begun  in  1378  by  Urban  VI,  and  Cle- 
ment VII,  was  continued  to  the  beginning  of  the  xvth 
Century,  by  Boniface  IX,  and  Benedict  XIII,  their  Suc- 
ceflbrs,  Boniface  fucceeding  Urban  VI,  redded  at  Rome, 
and  Benediel,  Succeflbr  of  Clement  VII,  remained  at  Avig- 
non, where  he  was  kept  by  the  King  of  France,  for  fear 
he  fhould  efcape  before  the  Schifm  was  ended. 

The  Univerfity  of  Paris  had  propofed  a  method  to 
end  this  Schifm,  namely,  that  the  two  Popes  fhould  refign 
the  Pontificate,  which  was  called  the  method  of  Cejfwn. 
Boniface  IX,  and  Benediel  XIII,  pretended  both  to  be 
willing  to  take  this  method,  for  reftoring  Peace  to  the 
Church.  But  withal,  they  ufed  fo  many  evalions,  that 
it  was  eafy  to  fee,  they  had  no  fuch  delire.  And  there- 
fore the  King  of  France  had  thought  fit  to  fecure  the 
perfon  of  Benedict.  This  Monarch's  illnefs  afterwards 
placing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  Brother  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  the  young  Prince  was  a  great  favourer  of  Bene- 
diel XIII,  and  in  1404,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  his  efcape.  This  fame  year  Boniface  IX  died,  and 
the  Cardinals  of  his  party  chofe  Innocent  VII,  who  be- 
haved like  his  Predeceflbr,  with  refpect  to  the  Ceffion. 
To  Innocent,  who  fat  in  the  Papal  Chair  but  two  years, 
fucceeded  Angela  Corario,  who  affirmed  the  name  of  Gre- 
gory XII.  Thus  the  Schifm  ftill  continued  between  Gre- 
gory and  Benediel.  Thefe  two  Popes  pretending  a  defire 
to  end  it  by  the  method  of  Cejfion,  long  amufed  the 
world  with  their  diflimulation  and  artifices.  In  (hurt, 
the  Schifin  having  now  lafted  thirty  years,  without  any 
appearance  that  the  two  Popes  would  perform  their  pro- 
mifc,  Gregory  XII  faw  himfelf  deferted  on  a  hidden  by 
his  Cardinals,  who  retired  to  Pifa.  There  remained  but 
four  with  him.  On  the  other  fide,  France,  which  was 
the  principal  fupport  of  Benediel  XIII,  being  tired  with 
his  evalions,  withdrew  from  his  obedience,  and  the  Pope 
having  loft  that  protection,  went  and  refided  in  Spain. 
But  his  Cardinals,  refilling  to  follow  him,  chofe  to  join 
Gregory's.  Prefently  after,  the  Cardinals  of  both  parties, 
with  one  confent,  called  a  General  Council  at  Pifa,  to 
which  moil  of  the  Princes  of  Europe  fent  their  Amballa- 
dors  and  Prelates. 


This  Council,  held  in  1409,  depofed  the  two  I1 
and  gave  the  Cardinals  leave  to  choofe  a  new  one,  who 
aflumed  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  But  as  Gregory  and 
Benedict  did  not  think  themfelves  lawfully  depofed,  it  hap- 
pened, that  inftcad  of  the  two  Popes  before  the  Council, 
there  were  now  three. 

Alexander  V  dying  in  1410,  JohnXXllI  was  elected  in 
his  room,  who  called  a  General  Council  to  meet  at  Con- 
jlance in  November  1414(0.  This  Council  found  no  bet- 
ter way  to  end  the  Schifm,  than  by  removing  the  three 
Popes.  John  XXIII  and  Benedict  XIII  were  depofed,  and 
Gregory  XII  voluntarily  refigned  the  Pontificate.  After 
that,  the  Council  elected  Cardinal  Ode  Colonna,  who  took 
the  name  of  Martin  V.  JohnXXIU,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Cuftody  of  the  Emperor  Sigifmund,  ha'  ii 
made  his  efcape,  fubmitted  to  Martin  V,  win  honoured 
him  with  a  Cardinalftiip.  As  for  Benediel  XIII,  he  ftill 
kept  the  title  of  Pope,  and  retiring  to  the  Callle  of  ke- 
nifcola,  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia,  was  fuf- 
feicd  by  the  King  of  Arragon  to  In  e  there  in  quiet.  After 
his  death,  which  happened  not  till  1424,  his  Cardinals 
chofe  a  Canon  of  Barcelona,  who  took  the  name  of  Cle- 
»20rt  VIII.  But  in  1429  he  quitted  his  Dignitv  in  favour 
of  Martin  V.  Thus  ended  the  Schifm  at  length,  after  a 
one  and  fifty  years  continuance. 

This  abitract,  though  fhort,  will  enable  us  to  jud:rc 
of  the  character  of  the  Popes,  who  governed  the  Chun  h 
during  thefe  fifty  years.  They  were  Men  who  facriiiced 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Church  to  their  own 
private  interefts,  and  damned  without  mercy,  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power,  all  that  were  not  of  their  party.  They 
would  without  fcruple  have  ingaged  all  Chriflmdom  in  a 
bloody  War  for  their  intcrefts,  if  the  Sovereign  Princes 
had  not  been  wifer  than  iliey.  Surely,  one  cannot  hut 
form  a  very  melancholy  idea  of  the  State  of  the  Church 
of  thofedays,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  Chriftians 
of  both  fides  acknowledged  for  ChriJFs  Vicars,  I  pes 
whom  they  abhorred,  and  who  indeed  were  fo  little  wor- 
thy of  the  ilation  they  enjoyed,  thatfeveral  were  depofed 
for  Herefy,  Simony,  and  Perjury. 

But  I  have  ftill  one  important  reflection  to  make  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Council  of  Conftance.  the  motive 
whereof  is  at  firft  hard  to  be  conceived.  If  the  Council 
of  Pifa  was  general  and  lawful,  as  that  of  Conjianct  could 
not  forbear  owning,  why  were  her  decifions  not  obietved  \ 
Why  was  Gregory  XII's  reiignation  accepted,  are; 
tion  which  fuppofed  him  ftill  to  be  Pope  notwithftai 
his  being  depofed  ?  Why  were  terms  offered  him  to  in- 
duce him  to  quit  the  Pontificate  ?  Why  war,  BenediftXllI 
once  more  depofed,  when  he  had  been  already  depofed 
by  a  general  Council  ?  In  fhort,  why  was  John  XXIII 
deprived  of  his  dignity,  for  not  keeping  his  promife  to 
relign  the  Papacy,  fince  it  could  not  be  qucftioncd  that 
he  was  really  Pope  and  his  miflion  lawful  ?  Was  not  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Pifa  facrificed  by  thefe  pro- 
ceedings ? 

Let  it  not  be  objected  that  John  XXIII  was  not  de- 
poled  for  any  defect  in  his  miflion,  but  for  his  crimes.  It 
is  certain,  when  his  promife  to  relign  the  Pontificate  was 
requited,  it  was  folely  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Schifm.  Had  he  religned  with  a  good  grace,  he  would 
never  have  been  accufed,  much  lefs  condemned  for  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  afterwards  depofed.  It  will  be 
faid  perhaps,  that  this  inconvenience  was  not  fo  great  as 
that  of  perpetuating  the  Schifm.  But  fliould  the  ftiikina; 
at  the  authority  of  a  general  Council  be  deemed  a  flight 
inconvenience?  Did  not  the  Council  of  Conjlance  give  oc- 
cafion  to  have  her  own  authority  difputed?  For,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  the  depofing  of  Benediel  XIII  and  of 
John  XXIII  by  the  Council  of  Conjlance  fliould  be  more 
valid,  than  the  depofing  the  fame  Benediel  XIII  and  Gre- 
gory XII,  by  the  Council  of  Pifa. 

However,  through  all  this  intricacy,  the  motive  of  the 
Council  of  Con/lance's  proceedings  is  difcoverable.  The 
Schifm  manifestly  tended  to  the  difiolution  of  the  Papal 
dignity,  which  ferved  for  bafis  and  foundation  to  molt  of 
the  Clergy's  privileges,  and  to  the  Hierarchy  itfelf. 
Cajlile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Portugal,  had  been  neutral 
fome  years,  without  owning  any  of  the  contending  Popes. 
France  had  withdrawn  her  obedience  from  Benediel XIII, 
without  transferring  it  to  Gregory  XII.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  World  in  general  began  to  contemn  their  excom- 
munications, which  they  fo  vifibly  abufed.  There  was  dan-, 
ger  therefore  that  by  degrees  a  Pope  would  be  thought 
ufeleis,  and  thereby  the  foundation  of  the  Hierarchy  would 


(1)   Mr.  VEnfjnt,  late  Minifter  at  Err/in.  (2)  It  was  publifhed  in  1724. 

(3)  The  Deputies  to  this  Council  from  England  were,  firft  the  Bifhops  of  Saliflury,  Batb,  and  Hereford,  the  Abbot  of  WiJIminJIer,  jnd  Prirr  of  If  ■ 
But  upon  the  death   of  the   Bifhops  of  Sulijbury  and  Hereford,  the  E'rglijb  Prelates  understanding   that   other  Churches  wei:  by   a    more    nume- 

rous Delegation,    fent   Clifford   Bifhop  of  London,    the  Chancellors  dt    both    Univcrfities,    with   twelve    Doctors,  to  this  Council.     Wa   '\ttgbam,    p.  3S7. 

The  Deputies  mentioned  in  Rymer's  Fcedirj  are  thefe,  Nieclal  Bifhop  of  £»tb  and  Welh,   Robert  of  Samm,  Jtbn  of  St.  Davids  ;  II' 
WeJiminJIer,  Join  Prior  of  Wonefltt,    rbomas  Spofford,    Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  M  K«5  j     Rtcburd   Earl  of  Warwick,    Hairy  F:z(  igb  Liivi  Chamberlain,    Sir 
Walter  Hurgcrford,  Sir  Ralph  Rccbeford,  jQbn  Honygbttm,  Doctor  of  Laws,     Tom,  IX.  p.  162,  167,  169, 
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have  been  undermined,  and  perhaps  a  new  form  of  Go- 
vernment introduced  into  the  Church.  The  Cardinals  and 
Prelates  of  whom  the  Council  of  Conjiance  was  compofed, 
were  fo  highly  concerned  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  that 
their  facriheing  all  to  that  end,  is  not  furprizing.  This 
is  the  true  reafon  of  their  conduct.  But  they  took  care 
to  proceed  very  differently  with  regard  to  the  pretended 
Hereticks,  who  openly  conferred  the  privileges  of  the 
Clergy.  To  extirpate  a  Herefy  fo  prejudicial  to  them, 
they  made  ufe  of  Fire  and  Sword,  rather  than  facrifice 
the  leaft  of  their  interefts.  This  is  what  we  are  going 
to  fee  in  the  manner  they  went  to  work  in  this  ref- 
pect. 

All  the  World  knows  that  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  were  burnt  alive  at  Conjiance.  But  every  one  has 
not  been  at  the  pains  to  examine,  for  what  errors  they 
fufFered  that  rigorous  punifhment.  They  were  then,  and 
ftill  are  to  this  day,  charged  with  maintaining  impious, 
horrible,  and  damnable  Tenets.  They  were  condemned 
as  feditious,  obftinate,  and  incorrigible  followers  and  de- 
fenders of  IVickViff;  hardened,  crafty,  malicious,  and  con- 
victed Hereticks.  Had  there  been  yet  ftronger  terms  to 
exprefs  the  abhorrence  of  thefe  Herefies,  they  would  have 
been  ufed  without  fcruple.  But,  wherein  confifted  thefe 
Herefies  ?  In  their  being  Difciples  of  JVickliff?  If  the  au- 
thors who  fpeak  of  their  fentence  be  confulted,  fcarce  one 
will  be  found  that  fays  more.  'John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  were  followers  of  IVickl'ijj,  and  confequently  abo- 
minable wretches,  deferving  to  be  burnt.  In  the  opinions 
of  Jl'ickliff  then  we  are  to  fearch  for  their  errors.  Now 
herein  is  an  ambiguity,  which  has  been  conftantly  ufed 
to  juftify  the  condemnation  of  thefe  two  Doctors.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  quettioned,  that  the  Council  of  Conjiance 
had  that  fame  ambiguity  in  view,  when  (he  caufed  the 
errors  and  memory  of  Wickliff  to  be  firit  ftigmatized,  be- 
fore John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  brought  upon 
their  Trial. 

JVickliff's  opinions  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  concerned 
the  principal  Doctrines  of  Faith.  Others  related  to  the 
Hierarchy,  the  Clergy,  their  Jurifdiction,  Power,  and 
Riches.  ll'ickliff  did  not  believe  Tranfubftantiation.  He 
rejected  the  invocation  of  Saints,  the  adoration  of  the 
Crofs  and  Images,  Pilgrimages,  and  Relicks.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  thought  the  Hierarchy  had  no  foundation 
in  Scripture.  From  whence  he  drew  feveral  conclufions 
againft  the  exceflive  authority  ufurped  by  the  Popes,  the 
Cardinals,  the  Bifhops.  Moreover,  he  taxed  the  Clergy 
with  leading  very  immoral  and  dillolute  lives,  and  main- 
tained that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  greatly  mif- 
applied.  From  thefe  principles  his  enemies  inferred  num- 
berlefs  confequences,  fome  whereof  had  never  perhaps  en- 
tered into  his  thoughts.  There  were  at  la/1  found  in  his 
writings  two  hundred  and  fixty  capital  errors.  His  fol- 
lowers added  many  more  which  he  had  never  taught,  and 
the  whole  was  imputed  to  him,  as  if  he  had  maintained 
them  all  in  exprefs  terms. 

However  it  be,  John  Hufs  embraced  JVickliff's  opini- 
ons, but  it  was  only  in  what  concerned  the  Hierarchy 
and  Clergy.  It  is  certain,  he  believed  Tranfubftantiati- 
on, and  died  in  that  belief.  As  for  Images,  his  opinion 
was  that  a  man  might  honour  them,  kneel  to  them,  light 
up  Wax-tapers  before  them,  kifs  them,  becaufe  the  in- 
tention referred  that  worfhip  to  the  originals.  So,  it  is  a 
thing  out  of  doubt,  that  he  was  not  burnt  for  maintain- 
ing errors  in  the  principal  Doctrines  of  Faith,  but  for 
opinions  which  combated  the  exorbitant  power  and  riches 
of  the  Church,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Clergy.  All  poffible 
endeavours  were  ufed  to  make  him  confefs,  he  believed 
not  Tranfubftantiation  ;  but  he  could  never  be  brought 
to  fucrl  a  confeffion.  And  yet,  by  the  advice  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Florence,  the  Council  condemned  him  upon  the 
depofition  of  the  Witnelfes,  who  accufed  him  of  rejecting 
that  Doctrine,  without  regarding  his  own  exprefs  decla- 
ration to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  conceive 
the  Council's  aim,  in  caufing  that  Article  to  be  inferted 
in  Hufs's  fentence.  The  Council  was  fenfible,  it  mult 
have  appeared  very  ftrange,  that  a  Perfon  fhould  be  burnt, 
whofe  Principles  tended  to  a  reformation,  in  the  head  and 
in  the  members  of  the  Church,  which  all  Chrijlendom  re- 
quired, and  which  the  Council  it  felf  feigned  to  believe 
necelfary.  It  was  requisite  therefore  to  juftify  the  fen- 
tence, by  rendering  this  Man  odious,  as  rejecting  a  fun- 
damental Article  of  Faith.  For  this  reafon,  without  di- 
ftinguifhing  Wckliff's  errors,  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  were  condemned  as  followers  of  that  Arch-Here- 
tick.  It  was  thereby  infinuated,  that  they  embraced  all 
the  opinions  of  their  matter. 


But  to  fhew,  by  an  unexceptionable  teftimony,  that 
thefe  two  Men  were  burnt  for  their  opinions  concerning 
the  Clergy,  I  need  only  quote  what  /Eneas  Sylvius,  alias 
Pope  Pius  II,  fays  in  his  Hiftory  of  Bohemia.  The  De- 
puties of  the  Council  having  admoniihed  the  accufed  to 
forfake  their  errors,  and  conform  to  the  Church's  fenti- 
ments,  they  anfwered,  That  they  were  indeed  lovers  of  the 
Holy  Gofpel,  and  true  Difciples  of  Chrijl ;  That  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  all  the  other  Churches  in  the  World  were 
far  fwerved  from  the  Apoftolical  Traditions  :  That  the  Cler- 
gy ran  after  pleafures  and  riches  :  That  they  lorded  it  over 
the  People,  affecled  the  higheft  feats  at  entertainments,  and 
bred  Horfcs  and  Dogs  :  That  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
which  belonged  to  the  poor  Members  of  Chrijl,  were  confumed 
in  vanity  and  wantonnefs  :  That  the  Priejls  were  ignorant 
of  the  Commandments  of  God,  or  if  they  did  know  them3 
lightly  regarded  them. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Council,  continues  the  Hiftorian,  per- 
ceiving and  knowing  the  invincible  oljlinacy  of  thefe  People, 
judged  that  the  corrupted  Members  of  the  Church  that  were 
incurable,  ought  to  be  cut  off,  Icjl  they  fhould  in  feel  the  rejl 
of  the  Body.  Accordingly  fentence  was  faffed  upon  them, 
all  the  Fathers  unanimoufy  agreeing,  that  Perfms  who  reject- 
ed found  Doclrine,  approved  by  the  Church,  drferved  to  be 
burnt. 

This  account  moft  evidently  fhews,  wherein  confifted  the 
Herefy  of  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague;  namely,  in 
their  accufing  the  Clergy  of  Corruption.  It  was  therefore, 
to  deitroy  thefe  enemies  of  the  Clergy,  that  the  Council 
made  no  fcruple  to  violate  the  Safe-conduct  given  by  the 
Emperor  Sigijmund  to  John  Hufs,  or  at  leaft  to  allow 
him  to  violate  it  himfelf.  Moreover  the  Council  had  no 
regard  to  the  promife  they  had  publickly  given  to  Jerome 
of  Prague,  in  order  to  draw  him  to  Con/lance.  It  is  true, 
the  Council  had  inferted  thefe  words  in  their  engagement, 
Without  prejudice  to  jujlice,  and  as  far  as  the  Catholick 
Faith  requires  it,  a  captious  Claufe,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
For  was  not  the  Catholick  Faith  the  very  point  in  quefti- 
on  ;  and  of  what  ufe  could  the  Council's  promife  be  to 
Jerome  of  Prague,  unlefs  againft  juftice  ?  Did  he  run  any 
hazard,  or  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  a  promife,  if  lie  had  not 
held  the  Tenets  he  was  charged  with  ? 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  the  decree  of  this  Council, 
againft  Communion  in  both  kinds.  We  {hall  fee  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  foregoing  Article,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  or  the  Clergy  was  the  fole  point  in  queftion. 
The  Fathers  of  Conjiance  condemned  not  Communion  in, 
both  kinds  as  ftnful  in  itfelf.  On  the  contrary,  they  own- 
ed, it  was  practifed  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  that 
the  Church  had  power  to  grant  it  to  the  Laity,  if  fhe 
thought  proper.  But  they  anathematized  fuch  as  main- 
tained, the  Church  had  not  a  right  to  aboliih  this  practice. 
What  did  they  mean  then  by  the  Church?  Did  they  not 
mean  the  Councils  compofed  of  the  feveral  Members  of 
the  Clergy  ?  It  is  fo  true,  that,  in  this  decree,  the  Coun- 
cil's fole  view  was  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  Church 
Reprefentative,  that,  fome  years  after,  another  General 
Council  made  no  fcruple  to  allow  the  Huffites  the  liberty 
of  communicating  in  both  kinds,  without  any  apprehen- 
fion  that  the  Faith  was  therein  concerned,  when  they 
were  willing  to  receive  that  liberty  as  a  favour  from  the 
Church. 

As  to  other  opinions  which  appeared  at  the  fame  time, 
but  which  attacked  not  the  Clergy,  the  Council  of  Con- 
jiance behaved  with  an  aftoniftiing  coldnefs.  John  Petit, 
advocate  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  maintained,  it  was 
lawful  for  any  private  Perfon  to  kill  a  Tyrant,  even  by 
furprize.  This  Tenet  being  brought  before  the  Council, 
how  did  they  proceed?  After  much  follicitation,  they  de- 
clared it  erroneous,  without  naming  the  Author,  or  com- 
ing upon  his  Perfon,  though  they  had  ordered  Wick/iff's 
Bones  to  be  dug  up  thirty  years  after  his  burial.  The  Sect 
of  the  Scourgers  (i)  broached  feveral  capital  errors.  But 
the  Council  was  content  with  the  bare  propofal  of  finding 
fome  gentle  means  to  reftore  them  to  the  unity  ot  the 
Church. 

What  reformation  could  be  expected  from  a  Council, 
which  fo  rigoroufly  profecuted  fuch  as  contefted  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals  and  the  Clergy  ?  The 
reformation  muft  have  begun  with  the  fuppreflion  of  moft 
of  thefe  Prerogatives.  Indeed,  before  Martin  V 'selection, 
the  reforming  of  the  Court  of  Rome  was  talked  of  in  the 
Council ;  and  a  lift  of  the  abufes  to  be  redrefled,  was 
drawn  up.  But  by  the  artifices  of  fome>  and  particularly 
of  the  Cardinals,  this  noble  defign  came  to  nothing.  A 
Pope  was  elected,  and  the  Pope  elect  found  means  to  have 
this  Article  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  Seafon. 


(i)  Otherwife  called  Fh^Hantcl.  This  Se£>  firft  appeared  at  Ptnufj  in  llGo,  having  for  its  Author  a  Hermit  named  Rjtnerui.  They  carried  a  Crofs 
in  their  hands,  wore  a  Cow!  on  their  heads,  and  went  naked  to  the  wafte.  Twice  a  day,  and  once  in  the  night,  they  Jalhed  themfelves  with  knotted 
Cords  ftuck  with  Points  or  Pins,  which  gave  occaiion  to  their  name.  They  affirmed.  That  their  Blood  united  in  I'uch,  *  manner  with  ChrijVs,  that  i: 
had  the  lame  virtue.     They  perluadcd  the  People,  that  the  Gol'pel  had  ceafed,  and  fuffyed  all  Cert   of  Perjuries. 
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This  is  the  fum  of  the  moft  remarkable  Tranfactions  in 
the  Council  of  Con/lance.  A  very  full  account  of  thefe 
things  will  be  found  in  the  fore- mentioned  new  Hiftory, 
to  which  the  Reader  is  referred.  Let  us  fee  now  what 
the  Council  of  Bafil  a&ed  with  refpecl  to  the  Hujfites,  and 
the  quarrel  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  with  the  fame  Council. 
Nothing  is  more  proper  to  fhew  the  State  of  the  Church 
of  thofe  days. 
ittflcry  if  tit  The  Bohemians,  who  for  the  moft  part  had  embraced 
the  opinions  of  'John  Hufs,  highly  rcfented  the  ufage  he 
had  met  with.  This  fevcrity  ferving  only  to  confirm 
them  in  their  Tenets,  they  refolved  to  maintain  them  in 
fpite  of  the  Council's  decrees.  Communion  in  both  kinds 
was  the  principal  Doclrinc.  This  occafioned  terrible  com- 
motions in  Bohemia,  which  Marlin  V  greatly  inflamed  by 
his  haughty  treatment  of  the  Hujfites.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  troubles,  H'eneefiaus  King  of  Bohemia  dying,  Sigif- 
mund  his  Brother,  who  was  Emperor,  pretended  to  the 
fucceffion.  But  the  Bohemians  rejected  him,  becaufe  he 
would  notconfent,  they  fhould  live  in  the  Faith  they  pro- 
feffed.  Martin  V  fuppoi  ting  Sigifmund,  publifhed  a  Cru- 
fade  againft  the  Hujfites,  and  thereby  obliged  them  to  arm 
in  defence  of  their  lives.  It  is  needlefs  to  inquire  here, 
whether  Sigifmund  had  any  right  to  mount  the  Throne  of 
Bohemia  without  the  con  fen  t  of  the  States.  This  is  a  query 
which  would  lead  me  too  far.  However  that  be,  Zisia  a 
Bohemian,  heading  the  Hujfites,  defeated  Sigifmund  feve- 
ral  times,  and  made  him  as  well  as  the  Pope  defpair  of 
extirpating  thefe  pretended  Hereticks  by  arms.  This  War 
lalted  till  the  Council  of  Bafil,  without  Sigifmund's  being 
able  to  take  peaceable  polleffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

The  Council  of  Bafil,  which  met  in  1431,  finding 
that  the  Arms  of  Sigifmund  and  the  Croijcs  had  not  the 
fuccefs  that  was  expected,  refolved  to  make  Peace  with 
the  Huffitcs.  Probably,  their  aim  was  to  fet  Sigifmund 
at  any  rate  on  the  Throne  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  in- 
able  him  the  better  to  take  proper  meafures  to  extirpate 
thefe  People.  For  that  purpofe,  they  lent  Deputies  into 
Bohemia,  to  invite  the  Hujfites  to  come  and  produce  their 
reafons  before  the  Council.  They  agreed  to  it,  and  their 
Deputies  being  arrived  at  Bafil,  required  thefe  four 
things,  for  which  they  offered  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church. 

Firft,  That  Communion  in  both  kinds  fhould  be  admi- 
niftred  to  the  Bohemian  Laity. 

Secondly,  That  offenders  fhould  be  punifhed  according 
to  the  Law  of  God,  and  by  thofe  whole  proper  bufinefs  it 
was. 

Thirdly,  That  the  word  of  God  fhould  be  preached  by 
able  Priefts. 

Fourthly,  That  the  Clergy  fhould  have  no  Temporal 
Jurifdiction. 

Thefe  were  the  fentiments  of  the  Hujfites,  for  which  fo 
bloody  a  War  had  been  made  upon  them,  even  to  the  ex- 
citing all  Europe  againft  them.  But  it  was  not  fo  much 
for  their  Doctrines  that  they  were  thus  cruelly  perlecuted, 
but  for  their  obftinate  refulal  to  fubmit  to  the  decilions  of 
the  Church,  and  for  their  contempt  of  the  Clergy.  The 
Council  ufed  all  poffible  endeavours  to  perfuade  the  Bohe- 
mian Deputies  to  an  unconditional  fubmiffion  to  the  Church. 
But  at  laft,  perceiving  they  infifted  upon  the  four  Articles, 
the  Council  thought  fit  to  grant  them  upon  this  condition, 
that  they  fhould  be  firft  explained,  becaufe  being  couched 
in  general  terms  they  might  give  occafion  to  frefh  difputes. 
The  Hujfites  confenting,  the  Council  explained  the  four 
Articles  as  they  judged  convenient.  After  that,  an  agree- 
ment was  drawn  conformable  to  the  four  Articles  and  their 
explication. 

This  affair  being  thus  fettled,  Sigifmund  demanded  to  bo 
received  for  King  of  Bohemia,  and  was  fo  accordingly, 
after  figning  certain  conditions ;  namely,  the  approbation 
of  the  agreement,  and  fome  others  relating  thereto.  It 
feemed  that  the  perfecution  againft  the  Hujfites  was  there- 
by to  ceafe.  But  Sigifmund  was  no  fooner  on  the  Throne 
of  Bohemia,  but  he  difappointed  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Pope  pretending,  they  obferved  not  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  four  Articles  were  granted,  pofitively 
refufed  to  approve  of  the  agreement.  This  occalioned  in 
Bohemia  frefh  troubles,  which  were  always  fomented  by 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  which  properly  ended  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  laft  Century,  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Hujfites. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjedt,  let  us  make  one  re- 
flection. Let  the  Hujfites  be  inveighed  againft  as  much 
as  you  pleafe :  Let  them  be  accufed  of  holding  impious 
and  deteftable  errors,  yet  thefe  fame  errors  muft  be  re- 
duced to  the  four  Articles  exhibited  by  themfelves  to  the 
Council  of  Baf.l.  For  this,  Crufades  were  publifhed 
againft  them,  and  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
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were  burnt.  But  a  genera]  Council,  ownad  by  all  the 
world,  when  the  agreement  was  granted  them,  judged, 
thefe  Articles  might  be  fuffered  without  prejudice  to  the 
Catholick  Faith.  It  follows  therefore,  that  war  was 
made  upon  them  folely  for  the  fupport  of  the  Church's 
authority.  That  was  the  main  point  of  Religion.  But: 
why  were  they  perfecuted  afterwards  ?  It  was  becaufe  the 
Popes  would  never  ffand  to  the  agreement,  though  the 
Hujfites  frequently  offered  to  fubmit  to  the  Church  upon 
that  condition.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  War 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  wholly  founded  upon 
this  Principle,  That  the  Church  has  a  defpotick  power, 
and  that  it  is  unlawful  to  bind  her  to  any  conditions. 
But  what  Church  is  this,  inverted  with  fo  high  a  Pre- 
rogative? It  cannot  be  a  General  Council,  fince  fuch  a 
Council  has  not  judged  that  Article  unquestionable.  It  1 ; 
therefore  the  Pope  alone  which  mult  be  meant  by  the 
Church.  It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Bafil  is  not  acknowledged  by  a  great 
part  of  the  Church ;  but  this  will  be  groundlefr.  For, 
the  agreement  with  the  Hujfites  was  made  before  the 
Council  was  removed  to  Ferrara,  and  the  Council  of 
Bafil  is  owned  by  all  the  world  for  lawful  before  that 
removal. 

We  are  now  going  to  fee  a  quarrel  of  another  nature, 
not  of  the  Church  with  her  heretical  enemies,  but  of  the 
Church  with  herfelf,  of  the  Members  with  the  Head. 
Till  the  Council  of  Bafil,  the  Popes  and  the  Councils 
were  very  well  agreed  to  improve  the  Church's  authority, 
and  caufe  it  to  be  abfolutely  obeyed.  By  the  help  of 
the  equivocal  word  Church,  an  entire  fubmiffion  was  re- 
quired of  Chriftians,  fometimes  to  the  Pope  as  the  head, 
fometimes  to  the  Councils  as  reprefentatives  of  the  Body, 
according  as  occafion  offered  to  improve  that  Term,  for 
the  benefit  of  either.  As  for  the  Chriftian  Laity,  they 
had  been  long  excluded  out  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Church.  However,  though  in  confining  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  word  Church  to  the  Clergy  alone,  there 
ftill  remained  fome  ambiguity,  it  had  not  yet  been  re- 
moved, by  deciding  whether  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  Clergy,  or  in  the  Pope 
as  head.  The  Councils  of  Pifa  and  Conjlance  had  taken 
fome  fteps  towards  affuming  this  Authority,  in  depofing 
the  Popes  themfelves.  But  Martin  V,  after  his  Election, 
had  artfully  evaded  the  decifion  of  this  important  Point, 
either  by  breaking  up  the  Council,  or  by  confirming 
whatever  was  done  with  regard  to  the  Doctrines,  without 
meddling  with  any  of  the  other  Articles.  He  knew,  it 
would  be  very  prejudicial  for  him,  if  the  queftion  was  de- 
cided by  the  Council,  as  it  would  be  for  the  Council 
the  moment  they  broke  up.  At  length,  the  Council  of 
Bafil  had  occafion  to  take  this  Queftion  into  conlidera- 
tion. 

The  Council  had  been  called  by  Martin  V,  who  had 
now  appointed  Cardinal  'Julian  Cafarini  to  prefide  as 
Legate.  Martin  dying  in  1431,  before  the  Council  was 
affembled,  Eugenius  IV  was  chofen  in  his  room.  The 
new  Pope  oppofed  not  the  opening  of  the  Council,  but 
intended  it  fhould  not  continue  long.  For  fome  time, 
the  neceffity  of  reforming  the  Church  both  in  the  Head 
and  Members,  had  been  every  where  talked  of.  Now  as 
fuch  a  Reformation  muft  have  been  made  by  a  General 
Council,  fuch  a  Council  could  not  but  terrify  a  Pope, 
who  had  not  yet  had  time  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  the 
Pontificate.  The  Council  of  Bafil  was  no  fooner  affem- 
bled, but  Eugenius  fought  means  to  diffolve  it.  He  found 
a  pretence  in  the  Council's  Invitation  of  the  Hujfites  to 
Bafil,  during  the  firft  Seffion.  He  affirmed,  thefe  Here- 
ticks having  been  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Ccnjiance, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  a  re-hearing.  Upon  this  fri- 
volous pretence  he  publifhed  a  Bull  for  dilfolving  the 
Council. 

Inftead  of  fubmitting  to  the  Pope's  pleafure,  the  Coun- 
cil refolved  to  continue  their  Seffions.  Hence  fprung  a 
quarrel,  which  produced  a  real  Schifm,  fome  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  Council,  and  others  remaining  at- 
tached to  the  Pope.  The  Council  made  feveral  Decreesj 
which  placed  the  authority  of  a  General  Council  above 
that  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  annulled  thefe  Decrees, 
affirming,  the  body  could  aft  but  by  the  directions  of 
the  head.  The  Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  and  moft 
of  the  other  Princes  declaring  immediately  for  the  Coun- 
cil, Eugenius  faw  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  to  approve  the 
Council,  and  confent  that  the  Seffions  fhould  be  continued. 
But  having  fent  other  Legates  to  prefide  in  his  name,  the 
Council  refufed  to  receive  them  as  Prefidents.  This  was 
a  frefh  occafion  of  diffenfion.  The  Pope  threatened  to 
diffolve  the  Council,  and  the  Council  threatened  to  fufpend 
the  Pope.  Accordingly,  they  made  fome  advances  to  ac- 
complifh  it.  Whereupon  Eugenius  finding  himfelf  the 
weakeft,  was  obliged  gnce  more  to  approve  and  confirm 
the  Council. 

The 
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The  forced  compliance  of  the  Pope  appeafed  the  quar- 
rel for  fome  time.  But  in  1435,  the  Council  having 
fhewn,  they  would  ferioufly  endeavour  a  reformation  of 
the  Church  in  the  Head  and  Members,  and  made,  for 
that  purpofe,  Decrees  to  abolifh  the  Firft-fruits,  and  fet- 
tle the  rights  of  the  Apoftolick  Chamber,  the  Pope  faw 
hiinfelf  ruined,  unlefs  he  found  fome  way  to  flop  their 
proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cardinals  eafily 
perceived,  that  fince  the  Pope  was  begun  with,  their  turn 
would  loon  come.  There  were  Bifhops  too,  who  were 
forry  to  fee  a  Reformation  going  forward,  which  would 
be  to  their  prejudice  in  many  things,  tho'  thev  might  hope 
to  be  gainers  by  it  in  fome  refpedts.  This  occafioned 
the  forming  of  two  oppolite  patties  in  the  Council ;  but 
however,  the  reformers  had  the  majority.  Mean  while, 
the  Pope  continued  to  gain  ground,  fince  the  Cardinals, 
and  feveral  Bifhops  thought  it  for  their  Intereft  to  fupport 
him. 

Another  thing  helped  likewife  to  fet  the  Pope's  affairs 
upon  a  good  foot.  Some  time  fince,  [John  Emanuel 
PaLeologus]  Emperor  of  Conjlantinople,  had  been  vigo- 
roufly  attacked  by  the  Turks.  As  he  wanted  affiftance, 
he  imagined,  if  he  could  unite  the  Greek  Church  with 
the  Latin,  the  Pope  and  Princes  of  Europe  would  afiift 
him  with  all  their  Forces,  in  defence  of  his  Empire.  This 
affair  had  been  already  propofed  to  Martin  V,  and  it  was 
chiefly  with  defign  to  accomplifh  this  Union,  that  Pope 
Martin  had  called  the  Council  of  Bafil,  where  the  Greek 
Emperor  was  to  come  in  perfon,  with  the  Biftiops  of  his 
Church.  Eugenius  IV  failed  not  to  improve  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ftrengthen  his  party.  He  fent  Nuntio's  to  this 
Emperor,  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  time  was  come  to 
perform  his  promife  ;  but,  as  it  might  be  inconvenient 
for  him  and  his  Attendants  to  repair  to  Bafil,  he  pro- 
mifed  to  remove  the  Council  to  fome  good  Town  in 
Italy,  provided  he  would  ingage  to  be  prefent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Council  fent  likewife  Ambaffadors  to 
Conjlantinople,  to  diffuade  the  Emperor  from  coming  to 
any  other  place  than  Bafil.  But  the  Emperor  had  al- 
ready refolved  to  repair  wherever  the  Pope  fhould  ap- 
point. The  Fathers  of  Bafil  plainly  perceiving,  the  Pope 
intended  to  remove  tile  Council  clfewhere,  made  hafte 
and  nailed  feveral  Decrees,  which  very  much  leffened  the 
Papal  Authority,  and  at  length  cited  the  Pope  before 
them. 

Eugenius  little  regarded  the  proceedings  againft  him  at 
Bafil.  When  he  heard  the  Greeks,  were  arrived  at  Venice, 
lie  publifhed  a  Bull  for  tranflating  the  Council  of  Bafil 
to  Ferrara.  The  Council  rcfufed  to  comply  with  the 
Bull,  and  by  a  majority  of  Votes  fufpended  the  Pope  till 
lie  fhould  come  in  perfon  and  make  his  defence.  Mean 
while,  Cardinal  Julian  Prefident  of  the  Council,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Cardinals,  except  one,  left  Bafil,  carrying 
with  them  a  good  number  of  Bifhops,  and  repaired  to 
Ferrara,  where  the  Pope  opened  his  Council  the  10th  of 
February  1438.  Thus  arofe  a  new  fort  of  Schifm  be- 
tween the  Councils,  which  both  called  themfelves  Gene- 
ral, and  mutually  condemned  each  other.  But  the  Pope's 
had  loon  a  contiderable  advantage  of  the  other,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Greek  Emperor  at  Ferrara,  with  a  great  many 
Prelates  of  his  Nation.  The  next  year  Eugenius  tranftat- 
ed  the  Council  to  Florence,  were  a  fort  of  Union  was 
made  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which  lafted  not 
long(i). 

Mean  time,  the  Council  of  Bafil  Hill  continuing  their 
proceedings  againft  Eugenius  IV,  came  at  laft  to  depofe 
him,  and  elect  another  Pope  in  his  room,  namely,  Ame- 
ileus  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  having  refigned  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  Dominions,  was  retired  to  the  folitudes  of 
liipaille.  The  new  Pope  affumed  the  name  of  Felix  V. 
Hence  was  formed  in  the  Church  a  double  Schifm,  be- 
tween two  General  Councils,  and  two  Popes,  who  thun- 
dered their  Anathema's  againft  one  another,  to  the  great 
li  andal  of  Chrijlendom.  It  was  no  fmall  embarraffment  to 
moll  people,  to  fee  thus  two  Popes  and  two  Councils  con- 
demning one  another,  and  each  excommunicating  the  Ad- 
herents of  the  other  party,  without  fparing  even  thofe 
who  thought  to  efcape  by  ftanding  neutral. 

Charles  VII,  who  then  reigned  in  France,  caufed  a 
Synod  to  be  held  on  this  occafion,  in  which  it  was  re- 
folved, that  France  fhould  own  the  Council  of  Bafil  for 
lawful,  but  fhould  remain  however  in  the  obedience  of 
Pope  Eugenius.  Another  embarraffment  to  the  French. 
Indeed,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  conceive,  how  two  fuch  oppo- 
lite things  could  be  reconciled. 

In  1 441   was  held  in  Germany   another  fuch  Affembly, 


where  no  better  expedient  was  found,  than  the  cabling 
a  new  Council  fomewhere  elfe  than  at  Bafil  and  Flo- 
rence ;  and  that  Germany  fhould  remain  neuter  till  this 
new  Council  was  aflembled.  A  Diet  held  at  Francfort, 
in  1442,  approved  of  this  expedient,  and  the  Council 
of  Bafil  oonfented  to  it,  though  with  reluctance.  But 
obftacles  occurred,  that  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
defign. 

Mean  while,  Felix  V,  not  being  pleafed  with  the 
Council  of  Bafil  for  taking  fo  much  upon  them,  refolved 
to  withdraw  to  Laufanne,  on  pretence  that  Bafil  Air 
did  not  agree  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Eugenius 
translated  the  Council  of  Florence  to  Rome,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John  of  Latcran,  where  they  began  their  Seflions 
in  1444. 

At  length,  in  1446,  the  Princes  of  Germany,  affem- 
bled  at  Francfort,  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  if  Eugenius 
would  not  redrefs  the  Grievances  complained  of,  they 
would  all  recognize  Pope  Felix.  Eugenius  demurred  at 
firfh  B.it  the  Emperor  teliing  him,  he  muft  comply,  or 
refolve  to  lofe  ail  La  many,  he  granted  whatever  the  Ger- 
mans delired,  whereupon  an  Agreement  was  made. 

This  was  a  rerrible  blow  to  the  Council  of  Bafil,  who 
had  now  loft  Italy,  Arragon,  and  feveral  other  States.  As 
for  France,  they  could  not  much  rely  upon  her,  fince  fhe 
ftill  continued  in  obedience  to  Pope  Eugenius.  England 
had  -likewife  fo  far  declared  for  that  Pope,  as  that  we 
find,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Acls,  Henry  VI  fent 
an  Embaffv  t<   make  a  leaeue  with  him. 

Eugenia,  IV  died  v.'hilft  thefe  things  were  traniacling, 
and  had  for  Succeflor  Nicholas  \  . 

The  Council  of  Bafil  lofmg  great  part  of  their  Autho- 
rity, and  Felix  V  having  but  very  few  friends,  the  King 
of  France  held  a  Sv  nod  at  Lyons,  to  feek  means  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Schifm.  Felix\  fending  Legates  thither,  it 
was  relolved,  with  his  conlent,  that  if  Nicholas  V  would 
grant  him  certain  conditions,  he  would  refign  the  Ponti- 
ficate. This  was  the  fubjetSt  of  a  Negotiation,  which 
lafted  the  whole  year  1448.  Mean  while,  the  Council 
of  Bafil,  finding  themfelves  forfaken  by  almoft  all  the 
world ,  and  defpairing  of  farther  protection  at  Bafil, 
fince  the  Emperor  and  Germany  had  declared  for  Eugenius, 
refolved  to  remove  to  Laufanne. 

At  iaft,  Felix  having  obtained  moft  of  his  defires,  re- 
figned the  Papal  Dignity  in  1449.  But  it  was  with  the 
confent  of  his  Council,  who  found  means  to  preferve  ftill 
fome  remains  of  Authority.  By  their  laft  Decree,  they 
approved  of  Felix's  refignation,  created  him  Cardinal  and 
Legate  a  latere  (z)  in  Savoy  and  the  Tarentaife,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  wear  the  papal  Habit  all  his  Life.  Nicho- 
las V  confirmed  this  Decree  according  to  Agreement. 
Thus  ended  at  length  the  Schifm,  in  which  there  was 
a  complication  of  three  Schifms  :  Firft,  between  Euge- 
nius IV,  and  the  Council  of  Bafil ;  then  between  two 
General  Councils ;  and  laftly,  between  two  Popes.  The 
firft  may  be  faid  not  to  be  yet  ended,  fince  the  difpute 
which  occafioned  it,  ftill  fubfifts.  The  Court  of  Rome's 
Adherents  perpetually  inveigh  againft  the  Council  of  Bafil, 
for  decreeing,  that  a  General  Council  is  ab»ve  the  Pope. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  oppofers  reft  upon  the  Decrees- 
of  this  Council  to  fupport  their  opinion.  Very  probablv, 
this  queftion  will  remain  long  undecided. 

I  have  a  little  enlarged  upon  what  palled  in  the  two 
famous  Councils  ot  Conflance  and  Bafil,  becaufe  nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  is  more  proper  to  difcover  the  wretched 
ftate  of  the  Church  of  thole  days.  From  the  clofe  of  the 
laft  Schifm,  to  the  end  of  the  XVth  Century,  the  papal 
Chair  was  filled  with  Popes  cruelly  bent  upon  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  the  Hujfites,  contrary  to  the  Faith  of  the 
Agreement,  or  wholly  employed  in  maintaining  the  ex- 
orbitant power  ufurped  by  their  Predeceffors,  and  gene- 
rally to  have  an  opportunity  to  fatisfy  their  Avarice. 

Calixtus  III,  Succeffor  of  Nicholas  V,  fo  oppreffed  the    145c. 
Germans,  that   they  were  forced  at  length   to  break  the  CtaraSers 
Concordat  (3)  made  with  Eugenius  IV,  plainly  perceiving °^ \b\ ^ 
it  was  entirely  ufelefs.  Century. 

Pius  II,  lately  canonized,  was  fo  far  from  confenting    1458. 
to  a  reformation  in  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  he  ex- 
communicated by  a  Bull,  all  perfons  that  fhould  dare  to 
appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council. 

Paul  II  was  no  fooner  chofen,  than  he  broke  the  1464, 
Oath  taken  before  his  Election,  concerning  the  redrefs  of 
certain  abufes,  which  himfelf,  with  the  reft  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, had  deemed  neceffary.  Never  were  the  Gratia  Ex- 
peclativa:  [or  Bulls  for  Church-Pieferments  before  they 
become  voidj  more  frequent,  than   whilft   he  fat  in    the 


(1)  The  Emperor,  in  order  to  cortlpafs  his  ends,  compelled  the  Creek  Fathers  to  aflint  to  the  four  Articles:  I.  That  then  is  a  Purgatcry.  z.  Ti.it 
lie  Pope  n  IIuJ  of  the  Chvcb.  3.  That  the  Holy  Gboft  proceeds  f,  in  tl  ■  Father  and  the  Son.  a..  That  mleawntd  Bread  v.ay  be  ufed  in  tie  Eutbanjl. 
But  when  they  came  home,  liny  declaimed  againlt  the  Council,  and  recanted  their  Subfcriptions. 

(z)  Legates  a  tattrt  are  properly  the  Pope's  extraordinary  AmbaiTad.  is  to  Emperors  and  Kings. 

(31  Or  Agreement.  Whereby  the  Pope  refcrved  to  himfdr  the  Collation  ol  all  Bencliccsin  R.me,  and  two  Jivs  J-  urney  from  it:  The  Confirmation 
of  Metropolitans,  E.lhips,  Sfr,     The  Dil'pofal  of  certain  Benefices ;  and  ihc  Annates. 
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Papal  Chair.  He  fpent  the  whole  time  of  his  Pontifi- 
cate in  frriving  to  abolifh  the  pragmatic*  Sattion  (i)  in 
France,  which  debarred  him  of  the  liberty  of  doing  there 
whatever  he  pleafed. 

Sixius  IV,  raifed,  by  one  of  his  Bulk,  the  Hierarchy 
to  the  higheft  degree  it  could  be  carried,  at  a  time  when 
the  exceffive  power  ufurped  by  the  Clergy  was  generally 
complained  of. 

Innocent  VIII,  quarrelled  with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
King  of  Naples,  and  by  his  Sollicitations  inclined  Charles 
VIII,  to  carry  his  Arms   into  Italy. 

Alexander  VI,  was  one  of  the  mod  corrupt  Men  of  his 
age.  'Tis  of  him  a  famous  Roman  Catholick  writer  gives 
this  fine  Character,  that  he  would  have  been  the  wickedeft 
Man  in  the  world,  if  his  Baftard  Son  (2)  had  not  been 
more  wicked  than  himfelf. 

I  pafs  over  in  filence  the  cruel  eagcrnefs  of  all  thefe 
Pupes,  to  pcrfecu te  the  Bohemians,  contrary   to   the   Faith 

of  their   Concordat.     The  Crufades  againft  the   Turks,    in     were  given  him.     Had  he  held  the   reigns  of  the  Govcrr 
which   they  would   have  engaged  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,     ment  himfelf,  very  probably    the  Clcrsry  would  have  gain- 
appeared   very  fpecious  ;     but  Sovereigns    were  fo  well  fa-     ed  much   ground  in   his  Reign.     But  the  directors  of    his 

affairs,  as  well  during  his  minority,  as  after,  were,,  Mi  : 
of  a  very  different  character.  Befidcs,  tho  Frinch  War, 
the  difturbances  at  Court  after  the  King's  marriage,  and 
the  Civil  Wars  which  quickly  followed,  gave  thole  at  the 
Helm  no  time  to  think  much  of  Religious  affairs.  For 
the  fame  realbn,  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV,  was  not  dif- 
turbed  either  by  the  Lollards,  or  their  adverfaries.  It  is 
true,  Edward  fhowed  a  great  condelcenfion  for  the  Cfer- 
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jects,  that  his  Subjects  fhould  be  ready  to  aflift  him  with 
their  purfes.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  wa,  no  lcf^ 
concerned  to  live  in  a  good  underftanding  with  the  Court 
of  Rome,  Ieaft  fhc  fhould  hinder  his  enterprise.  Me  knew 
what  fhe  was  capable  of,  when  II, c  thought  herfelf  in 
jured.  So,  artfully  managing  both  the  Pope  and  his  Sub- 
jects, he  prevented  the  firft  from  ahufing  his  power  too 
much,  without  depriving  him,  however,  of  what  he  pof- 
feflcd.  By  this  prudent  conduct,  he  made  his  Reign 
peaceable,  with  refpect  to  Religion.  We  mult  except, 
however,  what  lie  did  in  the  beginning  againft  the  Lui- 
lardt.  He  had  fuftered  himfelf  to  be  prcpoffclfed,  that 
they  had  compiled  againft  his  life  ;  and  that  belief  made 
him  at  firft  a  little  fevere.  But  as  he  was  endowed  with 
an  excellent  judgement,  he  foon  difcerned  the  intcrclts  of 
the  Clergy  from  thofe  of  Religion,  and  put  a  flop  to  the 
perfections  of  the  unhappy  Lollards.  Henry  VI,  was  a 
weak   Man,    ever    ready   to    receive   the   imprcflions  that 


gy,  m  granting  them  a  favour  conffantly  denied  by  the 
former  Kings.  But  his  complaifance  did  not  go  fo  far  as 
to  indulge  perfecution.  The  Reigns  of  Edward  V,  and 
Richard  III,  were  wholly  fpent  in  domefrick  troubles, 
which    had   no  influence  upon    the  affairs  of  the   Church. 


fa- 
tisfied,  that  in  publifhing  Crufades,  the  Popes  had  only 
their  own  private  Intereft  in  view,  that  they  could  never 
confide  in  them. 

Such  in  general  was  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  Church 
in  the  xvth  Century,  upon  which  I  fhall  make  but  one 
fingle  remark,  leaving  my  Readers  at  liberty  to  add  as 
many  as  they  pleafe.  What  I  would  obferve  is,  that 
the  abftract  I  have  given,  evidently  (hows,  how  trifling 
their  opinion  is,  who  fay,  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  private 
perfons  to  endeavour  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  but  it 
mull  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  Church  herfelf.  What 
then  is  this  Church  ,  from  which  we  are  to  expect  this 
hippy  Reformation  ?  Doubtlefs,  this  is  not  what  is  meant 

by  the  word  Church.  It  is  the  Pope  with  his  Cardinals  ?  As  for  Henry  VII,  he  made  it  a  rule,  to  keep  the  Church 
But  thefe  are  the  very  Men  who  have  all  along  hindered  upon  the  fame  foot  he  found  it  when  he  mounted  the 
it,  and  very  probably,  will,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  Throne.  He  ever  avoided,  as  a  Rock,  all  innovations 
hinder  it  for  ever.  Shall  a  General  Council  undertake  which  might  obftruct  the  execution  of  his  two  fole  dc- 
this  Reformation  :  But  what  has  hitherto  palled  in  thefe  figns  ;  namely,  to  fecure  the  Crown  to  himfelf  and  his 
Aflemblies,  affords  no  room  to  expect  fo  great  a  benefit.  Heirs,  and  to  heap  up  Money.  Such  was,  with  regard 
Befides,  who  fhall  call  this  General  Council  ?  of  whom  to  Religion,  the  difpofition  of  the  Kings  that  reigned  in 
ftiall  it  be  compofed  ?  who  fhall  prefide  ?  Can  the  Pope  England  during  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
be  perfwaded  to  convene  a  General  Council  to  reform  As  for  the  Englijh  Nation,  it  is  certain,  it  was  eene- 
the  Church  ?  will  he  give  the  Precedency  to  another,  rally  TVickliffttc  in  fome  refpects.  Wic Miff's  opinions Tma- 
that  himfelf  and  Court  may  be  with  more  freedom  re-  nifeftly  tended  to  thefe  two  principal  ends  \  p'irft,  to  re- 
formed ?  In  a  word,  will  it  not  be  the  Pope,  the  Car-  form  the  Government  of  the  Church,  and  to  fet  bounds 
dinals,  the  Prelates  that  will  have  the  deliberative  vote  to  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  Clergy.  Secondly,  to  alter 
iri  this  Council  ?  but  thefe  are  fo  many  perfons  concerned  the  Church's  Creed  concerning  fome  Doctrines  long  fince 
to  leave  things  as  they  are.  received,     and  which  he    thought    contrary    to   Scripture, 

Will  it  be  laid  with   lome,  that  the  Church  has  no  need     Now   as    he    found    it    almoft  impoffible,    that  Chriftians 
of  reformation  ?    that  file   is  innocent  and    pure,   without     fhould   return  to  what  he  believed  the  antient  Faith  of  the 


fpot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  thing  like  it  ?  that  ail  the  Pre- 
rogatives enjoyed  by  the  Popes,  the  Cardinals,  the  Bifhops, 
belong  to  them  by  divine  Right  ?  that  the  Pope  exercifes 
only  the  power  committed  to  him  by  Chrift  ?  that  his 
decifions  are  infallible,  as  well  in  point  of  fact,  as  of 
right  ;  and  the  fame  obedience  muft  be  paid  to  his  De- 
crees,   as  to  thofe  of  God   himfelf  ?    but  if,   purfuant   to 


Church,  becaufe  the  Clergy  were  concerned  to  maintain 
the  eftablifhed  errors,  he  ftrongly  infifted  upon  the  firft 
point,  as  being  absolutely  neceflary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  fecond.  It  is  certain,  that  with  refpect  to  his  general 
aim,  in  the  firft  of  thefe  two  Articles,  not  only  his  pro- 
felled  Followers,  but  all  the  reft  of  the  People  did,  as  it 
were,  join  with   him.     For  many   Ages  the   Englijh  had 


this  principle,  the  Popes  fhould  unhappily  enlarge  their  felt  the  oppreflion  wherein  the  Pone  and  Clergy  had  kept 
Phylacteries,  and  every  day  form  new  pretentions,  as  it  them.  In  all  Chri/lcndom  no  Nation  had  more  experienced 
has  bu:  too  frequently   happened,  how  fhall   they  be  flop-     the  rigour  of   this   Dominion.     The   Hiftory  of    England 


ped,  if  'tis  confelfed,    the   Church  has   no   need  of  refer 
■nation,  or  muft  be  left  to  reform  herfelf  ? 

After  viewing  the  ftate  of  the  Church  in  general,  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England  in  par- 
ticular. England,  with  regard  to  Religion,  was  in  the 
fame  condition  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  people  paf- 
fionately  wifhed  for  a  reformation  of  fundry  abides  crept 
into  the  Church.  The  Clergy  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it, 
as  every  change  would  be  to  their  prejudice.  As  for  the 
Kings,    they    made   Religion   fubfervient  to  their  Intereft. 


fhows  it  fo  manifeftly,  that  a  Man  would  be  blind  not 
to  fee  it.  But  though  the  Hiftory  were  fufpected,  the 
Statutes  of  Previjors  and  Praemunire,  fo  frequently  revived, 
leave  no  room  to  queftion,  that  the  Englijh  thought  them- 
selves opprcfled.  So,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  general  the 
Englijh  Nation  was  U'ickliffitc  as  to  the  firft  point,  though 
many  believed,  I!  ickliff  would  have  carried  the  reforma- 
tion a  little  too  far,  and,  to  correct  the  abufes  of  the  Hie- 
rarchy, had  run  into  the  contrary  extreme.  But  the  na- 
tion was  not  generally  JVickliffle,  with    refpect   to   the   fe- 


W.hen  they  imagined  they  wanted  the  Clergy,  they  found  cond  Article  ;  namely,  the  alteration  of  belief  concerning 
ways  enough  to  evade  the  people's  defiles.  But  when  the  Doctrines.  Indeed,  I) 'ickliff  had  in  this  refpect  ma- 
the  Parliament's  favour  was  requifite,  they  affented  to  ny  Followers,  but  they  were  not  the  Majority.  Thus 
the  Statutes,  by  which  the  Incroachments  of  the  Pope  the  name  of  Wickliffite,  or  Lollard,  was  an  equivocal  term, 
and  Clergy  were  reftrained.  capable  of  being  undcrftood  in  two  different  fenfes.  Some- 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Century,  Henry  IV,  whole  times  it  fignified  a  Man,  who  fepirating  from  the  Church, 
chief  aim  was  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  Throne,  and  who  embraced  all  Wickl',ff,%  opinions.  It  might  likewife  be  en- 
thought  he  could  not  effect  it  without  the  Clergy,  feemed  derftood  of  one,  who  remaining  in  the  Church,  as  it  was 


throughout  his  whole  Reign  to  have  a  great  deference  for 
them.  Hence  proceeded  all  the  Statutes  paffed  in  thofe  days 
againft  the  Lollards.  Henry  V,  fhowed  at  fiift  threat  in- 
clination to  ftrip  the  Clergy  of  their  riches,  according  to 
the  Parliament's  defire  ;  but  afterwards,  turning  his 
thoughts  to  the  Conqueft  of  France,  carefully  avoided  that 
Religion  fhould  caufe  any  troubles  in  his  Kingdom.  It 
was   highly  neceflary,  in  order  to  execute  his  grand  pro- 


then,  and  adhering  to  the  received  Doctrines,  was,  how- 
ever, of  JVickliffs  opinion  concerning  the  temporal  and 
fpiritual  Jurifdiction  of  the  Clergy.  In  this  laft  fenfe 
there  were  more  Lollards  in  England  than  can  be  ima- 
gined. This  diftinction  may  fcrve  to  account  for  divers 
proceedings  of  the  Parliaments  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XVth  Century,  which  feem  to  be  contrary  one  to  another. 
Sometimes  they  were  feen  to  fpeak  and  act  like  Lollards, 


1     Tins  is  an     Edict,   paired  in    the  Council    of    Bcarga  in   the  Reign  of  CharUt  VII.     It  was  levelled    againft    Papal   Provifins,    the  payment  of 

Firft-rrulCS,  an. I   other   incroachments  of  the  Court  cj    Rome,     In  a  word,  it  contains    the    Privileges   ot    the   G.ilh;.:n    Chinch,     and    was  taken  out  of 
the    .<W\-   ..!'  the  Co'incilsof  Corjlime  and  Bj/:/. 

[»j   C.rftr   Borgia,     S=e  the    Hiftory  of  them  lately  publiflied  by  Mr    Gordon. 
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c;rncftly  demanding,  that  the  Clergy  fhould  be  ftript  of 
their  richer,  and  fometimes  to  condemn  thefe  fame  Lol- 
lards to  the  flames,  when  they  confidered  them  in  the 
firft  fenfe  before- mentioned.  The  Clergy  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ambiguity  of  that  term.  When  a 
Man  was  fo  hardy  as  to  (how  that  it  were  to  be  wilhed, 
fome  alteration  were  made  in  the  Government  ot  the 
Chureh,  he  was  infallibly  accufed  of  being  a  Lollard,  and 
charged  with  all  Wickliff's  opinions.  Hence  he  became 
odious,  becaufe  the  true  Lollards  maintained  Doctrines-re- 
pugnant to  the  Faith  of  thole  days.  The  firft  Parliament 
which  petitioned  Henry  IV,  to  feize  the  Church-Lands, 
could  not  efcape  that  imputation,  which  made  a  ilccp 
impreflion  in  the  King's  mind.  Thus  it  often  happened, 
dare  openly  to  approve  Ji>'ickHff's  firft 
alio    with   holding   the 


that  People  ilk!  not 
opinions,  for  fear  of  being  taxed 
others,  and  expofed  to  fiiffer  for  Tenets  they  received  not, 
as  it  happened  to  John  Hufs  and  "Jerome  of  Prague.  It" 
was  not  without  caufe  that  the  Clergy  profecuted  the  Lol- 
lards with  fucli  animofity,  fince  their  Principles  tended  to 
no  lei's  than  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  Prerogatives.  At 
this  very  day,  the  Church  of  England,  though  embracing 
Il'ickUfpi  opinions, 


concerning  the  Doctrines,  cannot    for- 


Ttifpute* 
fween  Ei 
l.i  lid  J«</ 
Pcfei. 


bear  expreffing  very  little  efteem  for  that  Doc~tor,  becaufe 
he  has  combated  the  Hierarchy,  which  fhe  has  thought 
proper  to  retain. 

The  Lollards  were  perfecuted,  fometimes  more,  fome- 
times lefs,  according  to  the  character  of  the  Kings,  the 
Archbifhops,  and  tlic  reft  of  the  Prelates,  but  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  the  circumftances  of  affairs.  In  general,  the 
beginning  of  the  XVth  Century  was  much  more  fevere 
for  them,  than  the  middle  or  the  end.  The  reafon  is  evi- 
dent. For  as  their  number  continually  increafed,  their 
enemies  found  much  lefs  fupport,  and  themfelves  more 
protection.  In  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  Century, 
which  was  the  moft  troublefome  time  for  them,  there 
were,  however,  but  very  few  burnt  ;  of  which  three  prin- 
cipal reaf  ms  may  be  given  :  Firft,  as  the  Statutes  did  not 
enact,  that  all  in  general  fhould  be  burnt,  who  held  the 
Tenets  of  If'iciliff,  but  only  fuch  as  preached  or  taught 
them  publickly,  the  number  of  the  guilty  was  not  very 
great.  Thefe  Statutes  were  not  obferved  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Inquilition,  but  agreeably  to  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  Englijh  Nation.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Id<;a  which  the  Clergy  were  pleafed  to  give  of  the  Lollards, 
was,  that  they  entirely  fubverted  Religion.  But  often,  in 
the  examination  of  the  parties  accufed  as  fuch,  it  appeared 
that  they  only  believed,  the  Pope  and  Clergy  abufed  their 
power  too  much,  which  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Kingdom.  It  was  well  known,  the  Parliament  had  not 
that  in  view,  in  their  Statute  againft  the  Lollards.  Laftly, 
the  Jud-es  themfelves  fometimes  happened  to  be  of  the 
Sect,  and  this  was  the  occafion  of  the  Statute  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  V,  obliging  all  Magiftrates,  at  their  en- 
trance into  Office,  to  fwear  to  the  execution  of  the  Laws 
againft  the  Lollards.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  that  Sta- 
tute was  ever  punctually  obferved.  It  we  believe  ll'alfmg- 
ham  the  Monk,  the  Judges  and  feveral  Bifhops  them- 
felves were  very  remifs  in  the  profecution  of  the  Lollards. 
This  he  afcribes  to  the  general  corruption  which  reigned 
in  England.  But  this  corruption  was  nothing  elfe  but  the 
inclination  of  the  Englijh  for  lllcUiff's  opinions  ;  or,  at 
leaft,  their  fcruple  to  put  People  to  death  on  account  of 
Religion.  The  molt  remarkable  thing  in  England,  con- 
cerning the  Lollards,  is  the  trial  and  punifhment  of 
Sir  John  Oldea/lle  ,  otherwife  called  Lord  Cohham,  of 
whom  I  have  fpoken  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  V.  We 
mult  now  proceed  to  another  Subject ;  namely,  the  con- 
tents which  England  had  with  tire  Court  of  Rome  during 
the  XVth  Century. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  frequently  carried  to 
.  the  Court  of  Rome,  concerning  her  continual  incroach- 
•'  ments,  and  the  precautions  taken  by  feveral  Parliaments  to 
fcreen  themfelves  from  the  lame,  the  Popes  did  not  abate 
their  pretentions.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  were  to  them 
but  like  Thunders  without  execution,  which  reached  not 
their  rights.  Upon  every  occafion,  they  made  no  fcruple 
to  act  contrary  to  thefe  Statutes,  as  if  they  had  not  been 
made  ;  and  aftert  their  Apoftolick  power,  without  troub- 
ling themfelves  whether  they  prejudiced  the  King  or  his 
Subjects.  The  Parliament,  willing  to  remedy  the  abufes 
flowing  from  the  continual  difpenfations  granted  by  the 
Pope  without  hearing  the  caufe,  palled  in  1400  an  Act, 
That  all  Perfons  who  pur  chafed  or  exceuted  any  Bulls  to  be 
difeharged  from  the  payment  of  Tythes,  fhould  incur  the  pe- 
nalties contained  in  the  Statute  of  Provijors.  It  was  enacl- 
ed  by  another  Statute  palled  at  the  fame  time,  That  if  any 
Perfon  fhould  procure  a  Provifion  to  lie  exempt  of  the  furif- 
diilim  of  the  Bifhops,  he  Jhould  incur  the  fame  Penalties. 
Thefe  Acts  being  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  Monks, 
were  not  capable  of  producing  the  intended  effect,  becaufe 
the  Pope,  by  the   fulnefs  of  his  Apoftolick    authority,  ex- 


empted the  Monks  from  the  obfervance  of  thefe  Parlia- 
mentary Statutes.  The  Bifhops,  whom  this  affair  chiefly 
concerned,  not  daring  to  difpute  the  power  aifumed  by 
the  Pope,  it  was  the  Parliament's  bufinefs  to  defend  their 
caufe,  as  well  as  their  own.  To  that  purpofe,  the  Sta- 
tutes upon  this  Subject  were  revived,  with  an  additional 
Claufe,  prohibiting  the  Monks  in  particular,  to  purchafe 
or  execute  any  fuch  exemptions,  upon  the  penalty  conk 
prifed  in  the  Statute  of  Praemunire. 

This  Statute,  which  I  have  mentioned  upon  feveral 
occafions,  was  a  terrible  fence  againft  the  Court  of 
Rome's  Usurpations.  Indeed,  it  did  not  diredtly  attack 
the  Pope,  fince  the  Parliament  had  no  Jurifdicfion  over 
him.  But  as  it  hindered  the  Englijh  from  applying  to 
the  Court  of  Rome  for  things  contrary  to  the  Prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  Laws  of  the  Realm,  it  abridged 
the  Pope  of  good  part  of  the  advantages  which  he  pre- 
tended to  reap  from  his  Apoftolick  power.  It  will  per- 
haps be  thought  ftrange  that  the  Popes  fhould  be  filenr, 
when,  and  long  after,  this  Statute  was  palled.  But  it  is 
eafy  to  difcover  the  reafon.  The  Schifm  which  began 
in  1378,  and  lafted  till  1409,  hindered  them  from  ftir- 
ring.  The  Popes  received  by  England,  took  care  to 
give  no  offence  at  fuch  a  juncture.  It  is  true,  there  was 
an  interval  of  fome  years,  during  which  Alexander  V, 
and  'John  XXIII,  might  have  made  fome  attempt  a- 
gainft  that  Law.  But  Alexander's  Pontificate  was  very 
fhort,  and  'John  was  employed  in  affairs,  as  he  thought* 
of  more  importance.  Martin  V*  confidered  not  this  af- 
fair with  the  fame  indifference.  In  1 426,  he  writ  a 
thundering  Letter  to  Chieheley  Archbifhop  of  Canterbu- 
ry, upbraiding  him  for  his  remill'nefs,  and  enjoining  him 
to  exert  his  utmoft  that  this  Statute  might  be  repealed. 
Henry  VI,  who  then  reigned,  not  being  above  five  years 
old,  the  Pope  thought  it  a  favorable  juncture  to  compafs 
his  ends.  It  will  not  be  perhaps  unacceptable,  to  infert 
part  of  this  Letter,  which  fhows  the  Pope's  fentiments 
concerning  the   pretended   privileges  of  his  See. 


MARTIN, 

Servant  of  the  Servants  of  GOD, 

To  his  Reverend  Brother,  the  ArchbiJJwp  of 
Canterbury,  Greeting,  and Apoflolical 
BenediSlion. 

"  TT  A  D   you  confidered    what  a  ftriet  account   you  Martin  V« 

"  I  JL    muft    give    to    Almighty    God    for    the    Flock  h"'""  <''■> 

"  committed  to   your  care  :  Had  you  called  to  mind  the  o/caiiter- 

"  obligations  of    your    Office,    and   how  much    you  are  bury. 

"  bound    to  maintain   the  rights  and  honour   of  the  Ro-  Jl"nCp' 

'"  man    Church,  of  whom  you  hold   your   Dignity  :   Had  7.  [_  Co[, 

f"  you,  I    fay,  duly    recollecited   thefe  things,    you  would  p.  95. 

.'"  never  have  fuffered  your   felf  to   be  feized  with   fuch  a 

'."  lethargy   and    negligence.     No,   you  would  have    done 

"  your  duty   long   fmce ;    you   would   have    endeavoured 

"  to  fet  right  the  milled,  and  oppofed  with  all  your  pow- 

"  er   thofe   who  had   facrilegioufly    invaded  the   privileges 

"  granted   by  our  Saviour  to  the  Church.     Was  the    au- 

"  thoritv  of  vour    Character  beftowed   upon    you  only  to 

"  enrich   vour    felf,  and  give   you   opportunitv    oi-feeiin 

"  your   own,  and  not  the  things  which  are  Je/its  Cbri/Ts ' 

"  If  this   be    your  opinion,    you   greatly   miltake   the  in 

"  ftructions  of  our  blelTed  Saviour,  who,  when  he  com- 

"  mitted  his   Sheep  to  St.  Peter's   care,  only  commanded 

"  him  to  feed  them  ;  neither  received  he   this  command, 

"  till   he  had   given  his  Mafter  repeated  affurances  of  his 

"  love.     Is    this    then     your    manner    ot    fhewing    your 

"  love  to  Chrift  ?   Is   this   feeding  and   taking  care  of  the 

"  Flock  ?   Will   fuch  conduct  as   this  difcharge  vour  duty 

"  to  the   Holy  See  ?  Alas  >  your  Flock  are  running  down 

"  a  precipice    before   your   eves,    and   you    are   regardlefs 

"  of  their  danger,  and  make   no  attempt   to    lave    them  : 

"  You   fuffer  them  to  feed  in   dangerous  paftures    without 

"  warning   them  ;     and,    whi.~h    is  horrible,  you  feem   to 

"  put  poifon  in  their  mouths  with  your  own  hands:   You 

"  fee  the  Wolves  fcatter   and    tear   them   in    pieces,    an'! 

"  like  a  dumb    Dog,   vouchfafe   not  fo    much  as   to  bark. 

"  You  can   behold    the   authority    of  our  Bleiled    Savioui 

"  and   the   Holy    See  defpifed   and    trampled   on,   without 

"  dropping    one    word    of    Remcnftra'nce.     One    would 

"  have    thought,   you  might  at  leaft,   have  whifpered  youi 

"  diflike,   though   you    had    been   ii>  very   prudent    as  not 

"  to   have  declared  it  publickly.      Are   vou    not    fenfiblc, 

"  you    muft  one   dav   account  to  the  utmoft   Farthing  for 

"  all   omilhons    and  prevarications   of  this    kind  ;    !)o  not 

"  vou  think,    il  any   ot    your    Flock    arc  lull   by   youi 


neglect,    (  and.  alas  '    there   arc 
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'•'  blood  will  be  required  eit  your  hands  ?  Confider  and 
"  tremble  what  vengeance  God  denounces  by  his  Pro- 
"  phet  Ezekiel :  Son  of  man,  I  have  Jet  thee  a  watchman 
tl  unto  the  houfc  of  Ifrael  ;  if  thou  feejl  the  (word  come,  and 
"  dojl  not  blow  the  trumpet,  and  any  per fon  is  tafen  away, 
"  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hands.' 

To  fee  this  beginning)  would  not  one  think  the  point 
in  queftion  was  fonie  new  Hercfy,  tending  to  fubvert 
the  foundations  of  Religion  ?  At  leaft,  one  fliould  be- 
lieve, the  Pope  had  the  Wickliffitcs  in  view.  ]'ut  it  was 
not  fo :  We  Avail  lee  in  the  lequcl  of  the  Letter  what 
the  affair  was  ;  namely,  the  Statute  of  Pra'/nunire,  which 
the  Archhifhop  had  not  cnufed  to  be  repealed,  the  Pope 
groundlefsly  fuppofing,  it  was  in  that  Prelate's  Power  to 
annul  the  Laws  of  the  Realm.  He  continued  in  this 
manner : 

"  I  leave  it  to  vour  felf  to  confider,  what  abomina- 
"  ble  violence  has  been  committed  upon  your  Province. 
"  Pray  read  that  Roval  Law,  if  there's  any  thing  in  it 
*'  that  is  either  Law  or  Royal.  For  how  can  that  be 
"  called  a  Statute,  which  repeals  the  Laws  of  God  and 
"  the  Church  ?  Or  how  can  it  defervc  the  name  of 
"  Royal,  when  it  dellroys  the  antient  cuftoms  ot  the 
"  Realm  ;  and  it  is  fo  contrary  to  thefe  words  of  Scrip- 
"■  lure,  The  King  leveth  judgment  ?  Tell  me  then,  Re- 
"  verend  firother,  whether  you,  who  are  a  Catholick 
"  Bifhop,  can  think  it  reafonable  Inch  an  Acl  as  this 
"  fhould    be    in  force  in  a   Chriltian   Countrv  ? 

"  In  the  firft  place,  under  colour  of  this  execrable 
"  Statute,  the  King  of  England  grafps  at  the  Spiritual 
"  JurifdiiKion,  and  governs  fo  abfolutely  in  Eccleliaftical 
"  matters,  as  if  our  Saviour  had  appointed  him  his  Vicar. 
"  He  makes  Laws  for  the  Church  and  Clergy.  In 
"•  fhort,  he  nukes  fo  many  Provifions  about  Clerks,  Be- 
K  neficcs,  and  the  concerns  of  the  Hierarchy,  that  one 
"  would  think  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  were 
"  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  Superintendence  of  thefe 
"  affairs  had  been  intiuftcd  with  him,  and  not  with  St. 
"   Peter. 

tc  Befides   thefe  hideous   Usurpations,    he   has   enacted 
"  fcveral   penalties  againft  the    Clergy.     Such    a    rigor   is 
"  the  more  unjurtihable,  as  the   Euglijli  Government  does 
"  not  treat  Turks  and  'Jews  with  fo  great  feverity.     Peo- 
"  pic  of  all  Countries   and   Perfuafions    have    the   liberty 
"  of  coming  into  England.     Only  thofc  who  have  Cures 
"  beftowed  upon  them  by   Chrift's   Vicar  are'  excluded  : 
"  Only   thofe,    I  fay,    are  banifhed,  feized,    imprifoned, 
"  ftripped    of  their    fortunes.     If  any    eccleliaftical    Per- 
"  (on,  charged   with  the  execution   of  the  Mandates  and 
"   Cenfures   of    the    Holy    Sec,     happens    to  fet    foot   on 
"   Englijl)    ground,    and    proceed    in    the    bufinefs    of  his 
"  Commiffion,  he  is  treated  like  an  enemy,  thrown  out 
"  of   the    King's    protection,    and   expofed    moreover    to 
"  ftill  greater  hardships.     Was  ever   fuch   Iniquity  as  this 
"  palled   into  a   Law  ?   Pray  confider  whether  fuch   Sta- 
"  tutcs    as  thefe  are  for  the  honour  of  the  Kingdom  ;   and 
"  whether     it    becomes   you    to   be    filent   under  all    this 
"  outrage.     Is    this  an    inftance  of  filial  Obedience  ?    Is 
"  this  the  Englijh  People's   way   of  fhowing   their  regards 
"   to  their  Mother  Church    and   the  Holy    See?   Can  that 
"  be   called  a    Catholick    Kingdom,  where    fuch    profane 
*'  Laws  are   praclifed  ;  where   application  to   Chrift's  VI- 
"  car    is  prohibited  ;    where   St.    Peters  Succeflor   is   not 
"  allowed  to  execute  our  Saviour's    Commiffion  ?   Chrift 
"   (aid    to  St.  Peter,    and    in    him   to   his   SuccelTors,  fdd 
"  my  Sheep.     But   this   Statute  will  not  fuffer  him  to  feed 
"  them,  but  transfers  that  office  upon  the  King,  and  pre- 
"   tends  in   feveral   cafes  to    give   him   Apoftolical  Autho- 
"   rity.      Chrift   built    his    Church    upon    St.    Peter  ;     but 
"   this    Act   of  Parliament  hinders    the  effe£l   of  this   dif- 
"  pofition,    not  permitting  St.  Peter's   See  to   proceed    in 
"  the  functions   of  Government,  or   to  make   Provifions 
"  fuitable  to   the   neceffitics    of    the   Church.     Our   Lord 
"   has   ordered,    that    whatever  his   High-Prieft  Jliall  bind 
' '  or  loofe  in  Earth,   JJiall  be  bound  or   loofed  in  Heaven   : 
"   But   this  Statute  over-rules  the  divine  command   :    For 
"  if  the  immediate    representative   of  our   Saviour  thinks 
*'  fit   to  delegate  any  Prieft  to  execute   the  Power  of  the 
"   Keys,    contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Statute,    he   is  re- 
"   fufed   admittance,  forced  out  of  the  Kingdom,    ftript  of 
1  '  his   Effects,    and   made  liable   to  farther  Penalties.      It 
'  '  any  Difcipline,    if  any  Ap-'ftolick   Cenfure,    appear  a- 
"  gainft  this  uf.tge,   it  is  punifhed  as  a  capital  offence. 

"  And  what  does  your  prudence  think  of  all  this  ? 
"  Is  this  a  Catholick  Statute  ?  Can  it  be  fuffered  with- 
"  out  diihonour  to  our  Saviour,  without  a  breach  upon 
"  the  Laws'  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  ruin  of  people's  Souls  r 
.  "  Why  therefore  did  )ou  not  cry  aloud  ?  Why  did  you 
'•  not  lift  up  your  voice  tike  a  Trumpet  ?  Jhow  your  peo- 
"  pie  their  Tranjjrreffion,  and  the  J ' i;uj'e  of  Jacob  their 
"  Sinf,  that  their  blood  may  not  be  required  at  pur  hands  ? 
"   If  afl   perfons   who  have  the  cure,   of  Souls,    are  bound 


"  to  this  duty,  how  much  more  are  you,  who  hive  botri 
"  the  Prielfs  and  People  committed  to  vour  care  by  the  I  foly 

See,  by  whole  favour  you  enjoy  the  privilege  ol  Pri- 
"  mate  and  Legate  for  the  Church  o!  England,  and  have 
"  the  honour  of  being  Succeflor  to  that  glorious  Martyr 
'  St.  Thomas,  who,  to  remove  the  oppreflion  of  fuch  Sta- 
"  tutes,  fcrupled  not  to  facrilice  himfell  for  the  Intereft 
"  of  the  Church. 

"   Thefe   things   confidcrcd,   you,    w1k>  ought    to   have 

fet  up  the  Church's  Standard,    been   nioft    forward   m 
"  the  defence  of  Religion,  and  animated   your   fellow  Hi 
"  fhops  to  a  noble  Contelt,   are    the  firft    that  turn    yooi 

back,  and  decline  the  fervice.  Thus  either  by  your 
"  great  cowardice,  or,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  by  youi 
"  downright  prevarication,  ybu  difcourage  thofc  who  offer 
"  to  make  a  ffand.  If  therefore  the  Church  complain  of 
"  your  conduct  ;  if  the  whole  he  laid  to  your  charge,  be 
"  not   furprized,     but   troubled   at    the    Imputation.  ,    Let 

this  reproach  fervC  to  put  you  upon  reforming  your 
"  conduct,  and  make  you  boldly  perform  the  duties  ot 
"  your  Office  ;  which,  were  you  but  inclined  to  make 
"  the   molt  of  your  power,     would    not    be   very  difficult. 

Exert  therefore  your  Character  among  the  Laity  ;  in- 
"  form  their  underirandfngs  in  this  point,  and  ende.t- 
"  vour  to  reclaim  them.  Shew  them  what  a  fnarc  thi. 
"  Statute  will  prove,  and  how  much  guilt  it  *e.i!l  draw 
"  upon  their  Confidences.  Let  your  Admonition,  be 
"  preffing  and  (harp,  and  then  the  crooked  will  te  made 
"  Ji 'rait,  and  the  rough   ways  fmesth.'* 

After  fo  fevere  a  reprimand,  the  Pope  e  htinties  to  tell 
the  Archhifhop,  that  he  thought  himfelf  bound  in  Con 
fcience  to  deal  thus  plainly  with  him.  Tien  he  chari  Si 
him,  upon  pain  of  Excommunication,  to  go  immediately 
to  the  Privy- Council,  and  make  what  Intereft  he  could, 
for  repealing  the  Statute  of  Praemunire,  to  apply  to  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and'let  them 
know,  that  all  thofe  who  obey  that  Statute  were  under 
Excommunication.  Moreover,  he  orders  him  to  enjoin 
all  the  Clergy  to  preach  publickly,  and  every  where,  the 
fame  Doctrine  ;  to  take  with  him  two  grave  perfons  to 
attcll  his  diligence,  and  to  certify  him  of  the  refult  of  the 
affair. 

It  it  be  inquired   what  made  Martin  V,  fo   very  an^ry  Rtafinicf 
with  Chicheley,   who    was   not  concerned   in    the  Statute  of '**  p^' ' 
Prcemunire,    pafled    long   before   he  was  Archbifhop,  and  CmtaB' 
who    had  not   the   power  to  procure  a  repeal,    tlie  reafon 
is   this.     Chicheley  had    oppofed   to  his   utmoft,   the  Papal 
Exemptions.      He  had  dilliiaded  Henry  V ,     from   Confent- 
ing,  that  Henry  Beaufort  his  Uncle   fhould   be  made  Car- 
dinal,   Legate  a  latere   for   Life,  and  hold   the    Bifhoprick 
of  ll'inchejlcr  in   Commendam.       Moreover,     he    had    faid 
publickly,  that   all  the  Pope's  proceedings   tended   only   to 
drain  England  continually. 

The  Archbifhop  willing  to  juftify  himfelf,  did  not  do 
it  to  the  Pope's  Satisfaction.  On  the  contrary,  he  drew  „ 
upon  himfelf  a  ftill  more  thundering  Letter,  and  after  that  H.ft.  Rrt. 
a  third,  directed  to  the  two  Archbifheps,  wherein,  to ''"•'' P-*"* 
mortify  Canterbury,  York  is  named  firft.  Chicheley  fearing 
the  Pope's  threats,  got  fome  Bifhops  to  write  in  his  be- 
half, but  nothing  was  capable  of  pacifying  him.  At 
length,  he  lent  him  a  Letter  himfelf,  telling  him,  he 
heard  by  common  report,  that  his  Holinefs  had  proceeded 
to  a  Sentence  againft  him,  which  had  never  happened  to 
any  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  fince  the  davs  of  St.  Au- 
gujlin.  That  however,  he  was  not  certain  of  the  thing, 
becaufe  he  was  commanded  by  the  King  to  bring  all  the 
Inftruments,  received  from  Rome,  with  the  Seals  whole, 
and  lodge  them  in  the  Paper-Office  till  the  Parliament 
fate. 

Mean  while,  Martin  V,  refolving  to  pufh  this  affair, 
writ  to  the  King  and  Parliament  in  a  more  haughty  ftrain 
than  had  ever  been  ufcd  by  any  Pope.  He  admonifhes, 
or  rather  commands  them  to  repeal  the  Statute  of  Prct- 
munire,  otherwife  he  allures  them  they  cannot  be  faved. 

At  laft,  the  Archbifhop,  feeing  the  Pope  thus  dbftinate, 
and  not  daring  any  longer  to  difobey  him,  went  with  fe- 
veral other  Bifhops  to  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  where  he 
made  a  long  Speech,  tending  to  pcrfwade  the  Houfc  to 
repeal  the  Statute,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  the  danger  of  an 
Interdict  upon  the  whole  Kingdom.  But  neither  his  ar- 
guments nor  threats,  were  capable  of  inducing  the  Com- 
mons to  repeal,  or  even  explain  the  Act.  On  the  con- 
trary, th'-y  addrefled  the  King  to  take  the  Archbifhop 
into  his  protection,  and  to  write  to  the  Pope  in  his  be- 
half. 

Pope  Martin's  Letter,  and  his  extraordinary  endeavours 
for  repealing  the  Statute  of  Praemunire,  afford  matter  for 
three  remarks.  The  firft  K  this  Letter  is  a  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  main  ot  Religion  was  then  made  to  confift 
in  the  Pope's  Prerogatives,  and  the  Clergy's  Immunities. 
Hence  it  aifo  appears,    how  avcle  Martin  was  to  content 
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to  the  leaft  diminution  of  his  pretended  Rights,  and  con- 
fequently  to  a  reformation  in  the  Head  and  Members  of 
the  Church,  demanded  with  fo  much  earneftnefs  at  the 
Council  of  Conjlance,  where  he  was  prefent  himfelf. 

The  fecond  remark  is,  that  at  all   times  the  Popes,  in 
their    Contefts    with  the    feveral    States    of    Chrijlendom, 
have  always    had    great    advantages.       Thefe    advantages 
confiftcd,    in  that,"  by    the    threats  of  Excommunication 
and  Interdict,  they  pufhed  matters  fo  far,  that  there  was 
need   of  great   refolution    not   to   be   over- awed,    and   lofe 
ground,  either   by  agreement,    or  otherwife.     But  if  this 
refolution  was  proof  againft  all  attempts,  and  the  circum- 
ftances   of   affairs  were    not    favorable    to    the    Court    of 
Rome,  fhe  had  the  power  to  flop  when  fhe  pleafed,  in  ex- 
pectation of   a  better   opportunity.     They    who   had    the 
misfortune    to    contend  with    her,    always  reckoned    it  a 
great  Victory  not  to  be  vanquifhed,    being   fatisfied  if  fhe 
would  but  fufFer  them  to  live  in  peace. 
CvritFiun         The  third  remark,   is  a  Conjecture  which   I  fliall  leave 
"ibt'tr '      t0  tlle  ReaJei's  Judgment.     Though  Henry  VI,    was  then 
but  five   years  old,    and   his  minority   feemed   to  counte- 
nance the  Pope's  delign,    it  is  certain  however,    England 
had  never  been  in  a  more  profperous  condition.     The  En- 
glijh  were  quiet,    and  pleafed  with   the  Government,  and 
the  Victories  of  Crcvant  and  Verneuil  had  put  their  affairs 
in  France  upon  a  very  good  foot.       On   the  other  hand, 
the   affairs  of  Charles  VII,    were  in  fuch    diforder,    that 
there  was  no  appearance  of  their  being  ever  reftored  ;  and 
therefore   Martin  V,    could    not    deem   it    a  proper   time 
for  him.     Betides,  the  King's  two  Uncles  were   not  dif- 
pofed to  fuffer  the   Prerogatives  Royal,    and  the   People's 
Rights,  to   be   trampled  upon,  when  their  affairs  were  in 
fo  flourifhing  a  condition.     It   is  therefore  fomething  pro- 
bable,   that   Martin  V,  who  was  much  more   inclined   to 
France  than  to  England,  made   then  all   that  ftir,    only  to 
excite  troubles   in  England,  which   would   be  of  fervice  to 
King   Charles,    and    give  him   time   to    breathe.     If  the 
Archbifhop   had  punctually  obeyed  him,    and    the   Clergy 
every  were  preached    againft  the   Statute  of   Praemunire, 
purfuant    to    the    Pope's  exprefs    orders,    the    Parliament 
would   have  been  forced  to  fupport  their  Act,    and   punifh 
the   Clergy's   preemption.     Then   the   Pope    would  have 
had  a  pretence  to  put  the  Kingdom   under  an  Interdict, 
which   would    have   greatly  embroiled    the  affairs  of  the 
EngliJ]}  in  France.     But  Chicheley's  prudence  prevented  the 
milchief  which  might  have  fprung  from  Martin's  haughty 
proceedings.     In    fhort,  Martin  perceiving,     he  was   fup- 
ported   neither  by   the   King's  Council,    nor  the  Clergy, 
nor   the   People,  dropped  the  affair,    not    thinking   proper 
to  expofe  his  authority  any  farther.     This  conjecture  is 
built   upon  Martin's   continual  partiality   to  France,  whe- 
ther out  of  Inclination,  or  becaui'e,  indeed,  it  was  not  for 
the  Intereft  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  France  fhould  be 
fubject  to  England. 

Before  I  leave  the  Praemunire,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  obferve,  that  this  Statute  had  two  principal  Claufes. 
The  firft,  containing  the  Statute  of  Provifors,  made  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I,  prohibiting  to  follicite  and  procure 
Benefices  from  the  Court  of  Rome  by  way  of  Provifion, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown  or  the  Patrons. 
The  fecond  forbid  to  carry  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  or  elfc- 
ivhere ,  Caufes  belonging  to  the  King's  Courts.  The 
Clergy  complained  that  by  thefe  words,  or  elfcwhere,  the 
King's  Judges  pretended  to  deprive  the  Ecclefiaflical  Courts 
<jf  numberlefs  Caufes,  which  before  they  had  the  Cogni- 
zance of.  They  maintained,  that  thefe  words,  or  elfe- 
wherty  inferted  in  the  Act,  had  no  relation  to  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Courts,  but  only  to  the  feveral  places  where  the 
Pope  might  refide.  That  neverthelefs  the  Judges  under - 
ftood  them  in  the  firft  fenfe,  and  if  there  was  in  a 
procefs  the  leaft  point  belonging  to  the  royal  Jurifdiction, 
took  occafion,  from  thefe  two  words,  to  remove  it  from 
the  Ecclefiaflical  Court,  as  well  as  from  the  Court  of 
Rome.  In  1439,  the  Convocation  complained  to  the  King 
of  the  explanation  of  thefe  terms  by  the  Lay  Judges, 
pretending  it  was  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Law,  for 
feveral  reafons  alledged  in  their  addrefs.  For  that  time, 
the  Clergy  had  no  anfwer,  or,  if  they  had,  it  was  not  to 
Plt  ,  their  mind.  But  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV,  they  ob- 
Edw.  IV.  tained  the  King's  Charter,  prohibiting  his  Judges  to  med- 
p.  2.  m.  5.  j]e  wjth  criminal  matters  where  the  Clergy  were  concern- 
ed. I  do  not  know  whether  Edward  granted  this  Char- 
ter cut  of  policy,  to  gain  the  Clergy's  protection,  or  was 
convinced  that  the  words,  or  elfewhere,  were  explained 
contrary  to  the  Parliament's  intention. 
Oibn  c-r-  Befides  the  contefts  occafioned  by  the  Statute  of  Prce- 
uh  btnuitm  lnuniri  between  England  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  there 
-  were  alfo  others  which  I  fliall  but  juft  mention.  In  14.03, 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV,  the  Parliament  paffed  an  Act, 
forbidding  all  Perfons  that  fhould  have  Provifion  of  any 
Benefice,  to  pay  into  the  Apoftolick  Chamber  more  than 
was  paid   in  old  time.     The  penalty    for  offenders   was* 
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that  they  fhould  forfeit  to  the  King  the  fame  fum  they 
paid  the  Pope.  The  occafion  of  this  Statute  was  a  Grie- 
vance introduced  fome  time  before  by  the  Court  of  Rome : 
Which  was,  that  no  PeTfon  fhould  have  Provifion  of  any 
Benefice  that  was  void,  till  he  had  compounded  with  the 
Apoftolick  Chamber,  as  well  for  the  Firft-P'ruits,  as  for 
other  lefter  fervices  in  that  Court,  and  paid,  beforehand, 
the  fum  agreed   upon. 

But  the  greateft  difpute  between  England  and  the  Popes, 
was  concerning  the  collation  of  the  Bifhopricks.  Though 
the  Popes,  when  the  firft  Anglo-Saxons  were  converted, 
had  fent  Italian  or  other  foreign  Bifhops  into  England,  it 
is  certain  that  towards  the  latter-end  of  the  Saxon  Mo- 
narchy, the  Bifhops  were  chofen  by  the  Chapters.  The 
fame  privilege  was  continued  to  them  after  the  Norman 
Conqueft,  and  confirmed  by  King  Johns  Charter.  Mean 
while,  the  Popes  having  gradually  extended  their  authori- 
ty, affumed  the  power  of  bellowing  Archbifhopricks  and 
Bifhopricks,  by  way  of  Provifion,  fometimes  on  one, 
fometimes  on  another  pretence.  This  is  what  I  have  had 
frequent  occafion  to  remark.  They  would  have  at  ence 
eftablifhed  this  rule,  that  the  difpofal  of  all  the  Bifhop- 
ricks belonged  to  them  by  Divine  Right  ;  but  meeting 
with  obftacles,  bethought  themfelves  of  another  expedi- 
ent ;  and  that  was,  to  get  poiTeftion  by  degrees,  in  order 
afterwards  to  plead  prefcription.  Thus  being  content  at 
firft  with  maintaining,  that  on  certain  occafions  they  had 
a  power  to  fill  the  vacant  Sees,  they  afterwards  framed 
thefe  occafions  whenever  they  pleafed.  In  fhort,  they 
multiplied  them  fo  very  faft,  that  hardly  was  there  a  va- 
cant Bifhoprick  but  what  they  filled  by  way  of  Provifion. 
Time  and  favorable  junctures  confirming  them  in  this  Pre- 
rogative, there  was  no  poftibility  to  wreft  it  from  them. 
Thus  the  Privilege  of  the  Chapters  was  entirely  de- 
ftroyed. 

Arundel,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  dying  in  141  3,  the 
Monks  of  St.  Augujlin  chofe  Henry  Chiche/ey,  Bifhop  of 
St.  David's.  But  Pope  John  XXIII,  annulled  the  elec- 
tion, declaring,  that,  for  this  turn,  he  had  refolved  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  Archbifhoprick  by  way  of  Provifion.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  difputes,  he  made  choice  of  the  fame  Chi- 
cheley  ;  preferving  thereby  his  pretended  right,  without 
detriment  to  the  Perfon  elected. 

But  Martin  V,  dealt  not  fo  gently  with  England. 
He  was  no  fooner  feated  in  the  Papal  Chair,  than  he 
boldly  difpofed  of  all  the  vacant  Sees,  without  any  regard 
to  the  privilege  of  the  Chapters.  In  two  years  only  he 
filled,  by  way  of  Provifion,  thirteen  Bifhopricks  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  It  was  not  only  with  refpect  to 
the  Sees  that  England  had  caufe  >io  complain  of  the  Pope  ; 
he  difpofed  likewife  of  all  the  other  Benefices  of  the  King- 
dom, without  troubling  himfelf  about  the  right  of  the 
Patrons,  or  the  inftruction  of  the  People.  The  beft,pre- 
ferments  were  generally  conferred  upon  Foreigners,  who 
underftood  not  a  word  of  Englijh,  or  refided  not  in  Eng- 
land, and  fometimes  even  upon  Children.  P'or  inftance, 
he  made  Proffer  Colonna,  his  Nephew,  who  was  but  four- 
teen years  old,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  Henry  V,  a 
high-fpirited  Prince,  fent  Ambafladors  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain both  of  thefe,  and  other  grievances.  But  Martin  V, 
delayed  his  anfwer  fo  long,  that  the  Ambaffadors  told  him, 
the  King  their  mafter,  purely  out  of  refpect  to  the  Holy 
See,  had  proceeded  by  way  of  requeft,  to  which  he  was 
not  obliged  ;  but  for  the  future,  he  would  ufe  his  Prero- 
gative :  That  accordingly  they  had  inftructions  to  make  a 
folemn  proteftation  before  himfelf  and  the  Conclave,  if 
his  Holinefs  would  not  give  them  immediate  fatisfaction. 
I  know  not  what  anfwer  the  Pope  returned  ;  but  not  long 
after  Martin  having  tranflated  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  to 
the  See  of  York,  by  way  of  Provifion,  the  Chapter  re- 
fufed  to  admit  him,  and  the  Pope  was  forced  to  revoke 
his  Bull. 

In    1438,    the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  complained,    that 
Church-Preferments   were  beftowed  without  any   regard  to 
learning  or    merit  :  That   the  Colleges   were  thereby  be-  g„  sptinwr. 
come  empty,  becaufe  there  was  no  need  of  ftudy  or  lear-  Cone.  T.lf. 
ning,  to  be  qualified  for  a  Benefice.    Whereupon  the  Con-  P"  6'  5"677- 
vocation,  to  whom  this  complaint  was  addrefled,    palled  a 
Canon,    That  none   but   Graduates   in    the   Univerfities 
fhould  be  capable  of  Benefices.     But  this  was  a  weak  fence 
againft  the  Papal  power. 

Mean  while,  though  the  Court  of  Rome  made  the  Apo- 
ftolick authority  found  very  high,  the  Popes  now  and  then 
met  with  mortifications.  For  example,  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV,  the  Parliament  ordered,  that  the  Peter-Pence 
fhould  he  depofited  in  the  King's  hands  till  the  Schifm 
was  clofed. 

In  the  Reign  of  Henry  V,  the  Alien  Priories  were  fup- 
preffed  without  asking  the  Pope's  confent. 

Under  Henry  VI,  Pope  Nicholas  V,  demanding  an  ex- 
traordinary Subfidy  of  the  Clergy  of  England,  for  the  Occafi- 
ons of  the  Holy  See,  the  King  forbid  the  Clergy  togrant  it. 
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The  like  demand,  made  fome  years  after  by  Vicentini, 
a  Nuntio,  was  fharply  denied  by  the  Clergy.  The  Papal 
power,  formerly  fo  dreadful  to  the  whole  Church,  and  par- 
ticularly to  England,  began  to  be  lefs  feared.  The  Schifms 
did  the  Pope  irreparable  damage. 

During  the  whole  XVth  Century,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  National  Councils  were  held  in  England,  but 
'  only  Convocations  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  two  Ecclefiaftical 
Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  condemnation  of 
the  Lollards  was  almoft  the  fole  bufinefs  of  thefe  Convo- 
cations. As  for  National  Synods,  they  were  become  ufe- 
lefs,  fince  the  Popes  had  engrofled  the  Cognisance  of  all 
Ecclefiaftical  Affairs.  Befides,  the  leaft  appejjPto  the  Pope 
was  fufficisnt  to  annul  all  the  Canons  of  a  Council.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Popes  had  fo  managed,  that  no  Na- 
tional Synods  could  be  hdd  without  their  Licence.  Now, 
as  in  thefe  Synods  there  vas  but  too  frequent  occafion  to 
inquire  into  the  extent  o'  the  Papal  authority,  they  werd 
grown  fo  odious  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  the  ufe  of 
them  was  infenfibly  lad  afidc.  At  this  very  day,  in 
the  States  which  have  rot  yet  received  the  Reformation, 
National  Councils  are  no  more  talked  of,  or,  at  leaft,  fo 
very  rarely,  that  it  is  (ilain  the  Popes  allow  them  with 
reluctance  and  very  great  difficulties.  Of  this  we  have 
in  France  a  late  remarkable  inftance,  in  the  transactions 
concerning  the  famous  Constitution  Unigenitus  of  Cle- 
ment XI.  King  Lewis  XIV,  though  powerful  and 
formidable,  could  never  obtain  the  Pope's  leave  to  call 
a  National  Council ,  except  on  fuch  terms  as  rendered 
the  thing    impracticable ,    though  that   Monarch's    fole 


Aim  was  to  caufc  the   Conftitutioc   b    m  appro 
The  Article  of  the  eminent  Men,  who  flourifl 
the  Church  of  England  during  this  Century,  will  noi 
detain  us.    Indeed,  there  were  Cardinals,  Archbii 

Bifhops,  and  other  Clergymen ,  very  famous,  but  it   n   - 
neither  for  their  piety  nor  learning.    Their  poll 
their  Embaffies,  intrigues  of  the  Cabinet,  and  fliarc  rh  the 
Revolutions  in  the  Court  and  Kingdom,  were  the 
things  by  which  they  were  diftinguHhed.     Henry 
cheley,  Archbifhop   of    Canterbury  was    one  of  the   heft. 
For  which  reafon  he  obtained  not  the  honour  of  the  1      - 
dinalate,  lavifhly  beftowed  upon  Henry  Beaufort,  B 
of  Wtnchejler,  upon  Kemp,  Bourchier,  Morton,  whi  1 
lefs  worthy  of  it  than  he,  if  true  merit  hnd  been  regard- 
ed.    But  Chicheley  wanted  one  indifpenfuble  quality  of  a 
Cardinal;  namely,  to   be  entirely  devoted   to   the  Holy 
Sec  ( 1 ). 

If  there  were  any  learned  Men  befides,  they  were  fo 
with  refpccl  to  the  time  they  lived  in,  when  true  learn- 
ing was  not  much  in  vogue.  And  therefore  it  would  be 
very  needlefs  to  fpeak  of  each  in  particular,  fmcc  their 
fame  hardly  out-lived  them.  Some  were  noted  for  (heir 
great  animofity  againft  the  Lollards,  and  amongrt  the 
reft,  Arundel  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  This  Prelate,  in 
his  Funeral  Sermon  for  Ann  of  Luxemburg}},  Richard  the 
fecond's  Queen,  highly  commends  her  for  fpending  her 
time  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
And  yet,  fome  years  after,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV,  he 
condemned  in  Convocation  the  tranflations  of  the  Bible, 
as  very  pernicious  (2 j. 


(1)  In  1439,  he  ordained,  That  Vicarages  mould  not  be  endowed  with  a  lefs  Sum  than  twelve  Marks  a  year.     Spe.'man  Cone.  Tom.  II.  p.  6Sg. 

(2)  As  there  was  a  fcareity  of  Perfuns  eminent  in  other  parts  ot"  Learning  in  this  rude  and  illiterate  Century,  io  was  thcie  likewife  of  Hiftonans.  The  molt 
noted  were : 

Sir  John  Froissart,  who  wrote  a  General  Hiftory  of  the  Affairs  of  France,  Spain,  &c.    but  chiefly  of  England.     He  was  a  FrmcSnun  born     but 
was  brought  up  in  his  Youth  in  the  Court  of  Edward  III,  and  familiarly  converfant  in  that  of  Richard  II.     He  wrote  in  his  own  Tongue,  which  v. 
the  Court  Language  of  England.     In  the  Enghjh  Edition,  publifhed  by  Sir  John  Bourchier,  at  the  command  of  Henry  VIII,  the  miftakes  that  had  crept  into 
the  French  Copies  are  corrected.     His  account  of  matters  fcems  to  be  plain  and  honert ;    and  perhaps   none  gives  a  better  of  the  affairs  of  Edward  III  and 
Richard  II.     Rapin  has  made  good  ufe  of  him. 

Encuerrand  de  Monstrelet,  and  Philip  Dt  Commines,  may  not  improperly  be  called  Froijfart'%  Continuators.  They  give  a  faithful 
and  complete  account  of  the  Affairs  of  Enghnd,  as  far  as  they  are  intermixed  with,  or  have  any  relation  to  thofe  of  France,  Burcundy,  Sec. 

Thomas  Walsingham,  a  BcncdiSine  Monk  of  Si.  Albans.  His  H.JIoria  Brew's  [or  fliort  Hiftory]  begins  at  the  CjncTufion  of  Henry  Ill's  Rei-n 
where  Matthew  Paris  ended  his.  The  account  he  gives  is  well  enough  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  things  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  other  Writer 
of  thofe  times.  His  Tpodigma  Neuftrix  (as  he  calls  it)  gives  an  account  of  Normandy,  from  the  time  it  came  firft  into  the  hands  of  Roll}  and  his  Danes 
down  to  the  fixth  year  of  Henry  V,  wherein  the  Readers  will  find  many  occurrences  not  elfcwhere  to  be  met  with.  Both  thefe  Works  were  publifti.-J  by  Arch- 
bi/hop  Parker,  in  1574,  and  reprinted  at  Francfhrt  in  1603. 

John  Harding  comes  next,  a  northern  Engli/hman,  and  an  inveterate  Enemy  to  the  Scots.  He  collected  whatever  might  tend  to  the  Proof  of  the  an- 
cient Vaffalage  of  Scotland  to  the  Crown  of  England;  and  hearing  of  an  old  Record  in  that  Kingdom  which  put  the  Matter  pall  difpute,  he  went  in  difcuife 
with  much  ado  brought  it  away,  and  (hewed  it  to  Henry  V,  Henry  VI,  and  Edward  IV.  To  the  laft  of  thefe  he  dedicated  his  two  Books  of  Chrmiclts  in 
Englijk  Rhime.      Printed  at  London,   1543. 

William  Caxton  was  a  menial  Servant  for  thirty  years  together  to  Margaret,  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  (Sirt»r  to  Edward  IV.)  in  Flanders.  Findin? 
as  he  fays,  after  his  return  to  England,  an  imperfect  Hiftory,  he  continued  it  in  Enghfo,  under  the  Latin  Title  of  Frucius  Temporum.  It  begins  with  the  first 
inhabiting  of  this  Illand,  and  ends  (the  laft  year  of  Edward  IV.)  1483.  Folio,  printed  1515. 

John  Rosse,  or  Rous,  travelled  over  the  greateft  part  of  England;  and  having  made  large  Collection!  cat  of  the  Libraries  where  he  came,  he  writ 
the  Hiftory  of  our  Kings,  which  is  ftill  extant  in  MS  in  the  Cottovitn  Library,    He  died  in  1491. 
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20.    HENRY  VIII. 


//.i  Educa- 
tion, 


E  NR  T  VIII,  Son  and  Sutceffor 
of  Henry  VII,  came  to  the  Crown 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  want- 
ing a  few  months  ( 1 ).  The  Lord 
Herbert,  his  Hiftorian,  fays,  the 
King  his  P'ather  defigned  him  at 
firft  for  the  Archbifhoprick  of 
Canterbury,  becaufe  having  an  elder 
Son,  there  was  no  likelihood  that 
This  would  afcend  the  Throne.  And  therefore,  continues 
he,  care  was  taken  to  inftruct  him  in  all  the  parts  of 
Learning  neceffary  for  a  Prince  that  was  one  day  to  be 
a  Churchman.  He  would  have  fpoken  more  juftly,  if  he 
had  only  faid,  that  Henry  VII  had  fuch  a  defign  when 
he  firft  put  him  upon  his  Studies.  But  as  the  young 
Prince  was  become  his  Heir-apparent  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  it  could  not  be  with  the  fame  view,  that  he  caufed 
him  to  purfue  the  Study  of  fuch  parts  of  Learning  as 
were  proper  for  a  Clergyman.  It  is  more  likely  there- 
fore, that  the  King  his  Father  kept  him  to  his  Studies, 
for  fear  his  aftive  and  fiery  Spirit  fhould  carry  him  to 
more  dangerous  employments.  He  was  only  Son  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Heirefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Xork.  Confequently 
he  might  have  given  the  King  his  Father  fome  trouble, 
had  he  thought  of  afferting  his  right  as  Heir  to  his  Mo- 
ther. However  this  be,  Henry  having  taken  a  relifh  for 
Learning  in  his  younger  years,  preferved  it  ever  after. 
He  always  delighted  in  perufing  good  Books,  and  con- 
vening; with  the-  Learned,  even  when  the  multitude  of 
his  affairs  fecmed  to  divert  him  from  fuch  kind  of  em- 
ployments. By  this  means  he  made  advances  in  the  Sci- 
ences very  uncommon  to  great  Princes.  Francis  I,  his 
Cotemporary,  ftiled  by  the  French  Hiftorians,  the  Father 
cf  the  Mufes,  was  in  learning  much  his  inferior.  He 
fpoke  French  and  Latin  very  well  and  readily.  He  was 
perfectly  sLilled  in  Mufick,  as  two  entire  Maffes  compofed 
Hollinjifli.  fey  himfelf,  and  often  fung  in  his  Chapel,  do  abundantly 
fs.     He  was  exercifed  in  the  moft  abftrufe  points  of 


Herleit. 
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(-)  £>  Rotterdam  came  over   into  England  in  149-*,  and  ftudied  iome  time  in  Oxf,-<t  mi  Cambridge* 

raing,  and  partieulailj  the  Knowledge  of  tl-.e  Grtek  Tongue. 
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the  Arijlotelian  Philofophy,  which  alone  was  in   vogue  in    150(3. 
thofe  days.     But    he  applied   himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy 
of  Divinity,  as  it  was  then  taught  in  the  Univerf.ties,  all 
fluffed  with  ufelefs  queftions.     Thomas  Aquinas 's  Summary 
was  his  favorite  book. 

This  knowledge,  which  was  confidered  as  a  great  ac-  Henry  has 
complifhment,    even  in  ordinary  Perfons,    had  upon  the  S""1  cfcal 
young  Prince  an  effedt  which  is    not    unufual.     It  gave''    ""■'■'" 
him  a  good  opinion  of  himfelf,  which  had  but  too  much 
influence  upon  all   the  actions  of  his  Life.     The  exceflive 
commendations   bellowed    upon    him  by    all,    helped   to 
confirm  him  in  this  conceit.     When  he  was  yet  unex-  it,  is  cfim 
perienced    in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  he  fancied  himfelf l"'H'd "f0"' 
very  able  ;  and  this  prefumption  was  the  caufe  of  his  be- 
ing  often  the  Dupe  of  thofe  Princes  with  whom  he  was 
concerned,  as  will  more  amply  appear  in  the  fequel  of  his 
Reign. 

But  in  remarking  that  this  Prince  had  a  great  deal  of  His  gml 
feff-conceit,  I  don't  pretend  to  rob  him  of,  or  any  ways  '-si- '■■""'• 
leffen  the  noble  qualities  he  had  from  Nature  or  Educa- 
tion. In  his  youth  he  was  very  handfome,  and  expert  in 
all  bodily  exercifes,  as  much  as,  or  more  than  any  Prince 
of  his  time.  Accordingly,  he  was  paftionately  fond  of 
all  thofe  diverfions  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  Ui 
fhew  his  activity.  He  was  couragious  without  Orienta- 
tion, of  a  free  and  open  Temper,  an  enemy  to  Fraud 
and  Inlmcerity,  fcorning  to  ufe  indirect  means  to  compafs 
his  ends.  His  Liberality  perhaps  was  as  much  too  great, 
as  the  King  his  Father's  Avarice.  Henry  VII  feeaied  to 
have  been  follicitous  to  accumulate  riches,  only  to  afford 
his  Son  the  pleafure  to  fquander  them  away  without  any 
difcretion. 

As  Henry  VIII,  when  he  mounted  the  Throne,  was  little  Sis  pi  I 
experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  he  made  ufe 
at  firft  of  the  King  his  Father's  Minifters  and  Counfellors.  Hollingih. 
The  principal  were,  William  IVarham  Archbifhop  of  Can-  Heibert. 
tcrbury,    [and   Lord   Chancellor  of  England]   of  whom  1>o1,  ^  '* 
honorable  mention  is  made  by  Erafmus  (2)  fome  where  in 


II,;  Inftru&ions  mightily  cromoted  the 
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1509.  liis  Writings;  Richard  Fcx  Bifliop  of  IVinchefler,  [Secre- 
tary and  Lord  Privy-Seal,]  who  had  been  employed,  in 
the  late  Reign,  in  the  niceft  affairs ;  Thomas  Howard 
Earl  of  Surrey,  [Lord-Treaftirer  of  England]  Son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  flain  at  Bofworth  Field,  fighting  for 
Richard  III ;  George  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord 
Steward  of  the  King's  Houfhold  ;  Thomas  Ruthal,  Doctor 
of  Law  ;  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
[Controller,]  whofe  name  is  ltill  famous  for  a  Statute 
enacted  in  Ireland  in  the  former  Reign,  whilft  he  had 
the  Government  of  that  Ifland  ;  Sir  Charles  Somcrft, 
Lord  Herbert,  [of  Goiver,  Chepjlow  and  Rag/and,]  Lord 
Chamberlain  ( 1 ). 
Henry ytl'a  Henry  VII's  Funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  magni- 
ficence a  few  days  after  his  death.  His  body  was  inter- 
red at  Wefiminjler  in  the  Chapel  built  by  himfelf,  and 
for  the  adorning  whereof  he  had  fpared  no  coft.  This 
Chapel  pafled  then  for  one  of  the  ffatelieft  in  Chrijlcndcm. 
Henry  VII,  covetous  as  he  was,  laid  out  fourteen  thou- 
fand,  fome  fay,  twenty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  a  very 
conliderable  Sum  in  thofe  days,  when  Money  was  much 
(career  in  Europe  that  at  preferit  (2). 
Hubert.  While  the  obfequies  were  preparing,  the  new  King  pri- 

vately retired  from  his  Palace  of  Richmond,  to  the  Tower 
of  London  (3),     under   colour  of  withdrawing  on  account 
of   the   King  his  Father's   death.     But  it  was  rather    to 
fettle    with  his   Minifters  fome  affairs   which    would   not 
ibtLo-d      admit  of  delay.     Whilft  he  was  thought  in  his  retirement 
utbcTwir.  to  De  employed  in  devotion,  he  ordered  Henry  Lord  Staf- 
Hall.  fird,  Brother  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  be  appre- 

hended, probably,  upon  fome  groundlefs  Sufpicion,  which 
foon  vanifhed,  fince,  fhortly  after,  he  was  created  Earl  of 
IVillJhhe. 
Ruthal  is  The  See  of  Durham,,  vacant  by  theTranflationof  Chri- 

»/dui  ham  J^°P^a'  BambriJge,  to  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Fork,  was  con- 
Ad.  Pub.  (erred  on  Thomas  Ruthal,  Doctor  of  Law,  and  one  of  the 
XlII.p.256,  Privy-Council  (4). 

General  A  few  days  after  (5),  the  King  confirmed  his  Father's 

Pardon.        General  Pardon  granted  before    his  death  (6).      But  all 
Proclamation  offenders  had   not  the   benefit  thereof.     A  Proclamation 
'be'p"i'Jf'ii  quickly  appeared,  wherein  the  King  faid,  that  being  in- 
ecmplaiti.      formed,    his  good  Subjects   had  been   oppreffed  under  the 
fpecious  pretence   of   preserving  the   Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,    he  gave  them  leave  to  bring  their  Complaints, 
and  promifed  them  fatisfaction.     The  defign  of  this  Pro- 
clamation, was  not  to  reftore  to  his  Subjects  the  Sums  un- 
juftly  extorted  by  the  late   King,    but  only    to  encourage 
them  to  exhibit  their  Complaints  againft  Empfon  and  Dud- 
ley, the  lnftrumcnts  made  ufe   of  by  Henry  VII,    and  to 
give  them  fome  fort  of  fatisfaction,  by  punching  thefe  two 
Minifters. 

When  this  Proclamation  was  publifhed,  numberlefs  Pe- 
titions were  prefented  againft  them.     This  was  what  the 
Couit  wanted,    not  only  becaufe  thefe  Men  were  odious 
to  the  whole  Nation,    but  moreover  to  fnew  the  people, 
the  new  King  intended  to  rule  in  a  very  different  manner 
Empfon  ati  from    the   King  his  Father.     Upon   all    thefe   Petitions, 
ealMkfo'e  E'"Pf°"  and  Dudley  were  called  before  the  Council,  where 
tie  Council,   they  were  briefly  told  the  principal  Articles  alledged  againft 
Ernpfon'j      them  (7).     Empfon  anfwered   for   both,  "  That  the  Ac- 
HeVb'-it.       "  cufation  was  of  a  very  new  and  ftrange  nature:  That 
Hali.  "  ufually  Men   were  profecuted   for   acting  againft    the 

Hollmgfli.    «  Laws     or  difobcyina;  their  Sovereign ;    but  for   their 
part,  they  were  accufed  by  the  people  of  executing  the 
"  Laws   of  which    they    tliemfelves    were  the  Authors : 
"  That  on  the  other  hand,    the  King  called  them   to  an 
account  for  obeying  his  Father's  exprefs  orders,  unheard 
of  Crime,    the  punifhment   whereof  would  be  apt  to 
"  throw    all  his  Subjects  into  rebellion:    That  if  they 
"  muit   be    punifhed    for    fuch  offences,    he    deftred     it 
"  might    not  be   divulged  to   foreign  Nations,    left  they 
"  mould   infer,    that  the  final  diffolution  of  the   Englijh 
"  Government  was  approaching."     To  this  it  was  briefly 
Herbert.       replied,  "  That  he  had  fpoke  with  great  freedom;    but 
"  his  Eloquence  was   fruitlefs   and  unfeafonable :    That 


Hollinglh, 
Herbert. 

Pol.  Virg 


"  they  were  not  accufed   of  executing  the  Laws,  or  of   1500. 
«  obeying  the  King,  but  of  ftretching  the  Laws  beyond 

•    their   due   bounds,    and    exceeding    their   Sovere 
"  Commiffion,  which  Accufations  they  had  re'afon  to  feai 
"  were  too  well  proved."     Then  they  were  both  commit  -  '  ,  »«/«« 
ted  to  the  Tower {H).     The  King   was  refolved  to  make'..'"''''"""' 
them  an  example,    in  order  to  content   the    people  who 
were  extremely  incenfed  againft  them.     Thu    thei     con-1 
demnation  was  refolved  before  their  appearance,  though  itHel    '' 
was  not  yet  known  on  what  to  ground  theii  procefs.     In 
any  other  Country,    an  act  of  Severer  J   thefe 

two  Men  to  the  Gallows,  would  l,.,\r  '       ,    .     ,      ,' 
But  it    is  not  the  fame  in   England,     where   the   greateft 
Criminals  have  privileges  of  which  they  cannot  be  debarred, 
without  giving  the  people  occafion  to  think,    the  Court 
is  forming  defigns  againft  Liberty.     It  was  nccefTary  there- 
fore to  fearch   for  fome  expreft  La*  to  condemn  them. 
But  upon    examining    the    Accufation     already    brought 
againft  them  great  difficulties  occurred.     It  appeared,  that 
though  they  were  accufed  of  numberlefs  offences,  nothing 
could  be  proved  but  their  mercilefs  execution  of  the  Laws. 
But  notwithstanding   they  had    itretched  thefe  fame  Laws 
as  far  as  the  words  would  bear,    it  could  not  be  charged 
to  them  as  a  Crime,  fince  they  had  the  King's  Warrant, 
in  whom  the  execution  of  the  Laws  is  lodged.     It  is  true, 
Henry  VII,   contrary  to  the  Cuftom  of  his  Predeceflbi  , 
had  acted  according  to  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  Stal 
But  he  might  do  it,    and  if  the  former  Kings  had  done 
otheiwife,  it  was  more  out  of  Condelccnfion  than  Juflicc. 
Thefe   two    Minifters    therefore   could    not  be  tried     I 
obeying   him.     Belides,  to  condemn  them  for  exec  u 
their  mailer's    orders,    was  publickly    to  difiionour  that 
Prince's   memory,    and    renew   the   remembrance  of  his 
Severities  upon  his  Subjects.     It   was  refolved  therefore  to 
put   them  to  death   upon  a  falfe  Accufation,  of  intending 
to  withdraw  their  Allegiance  from  the  King  fince  his  Ac- 
ceiTion  to  the  Throne.     It  is  evident,  this  Accufation  was  Mjjfa  a 
entirely  groundlefs.     For  how  could  two  perfons  fo  odiou 
to  the  whole  Nation,    and  deprived  of  all  Credit  by   the  n^ert 
death  of  Henry  VII,  think  of  fuch  a  defign,  and  Kill  lell  Hollingin. 
put  it  in  execution  (9).     Mean  while,  it  was  not  fcrupled  Slow- 
to  take  away  their  Lives  for  a  forged  Crime,  becaufe  they 
were  believed  worthy  of  death,  though  not  condemned  by 
the  Letter  of  the  Law.     Upon   this  frivolous  Accufation,  Ti^y  art  an- 
they  were  brought  before  their  proper  Judges,    and  found  *«■»''»*» 
guilty,  whether  falfe  Witnefl'cs  were  fuborned  againft  them, 
or  by  a  mental  refervation  hitherto  unknown  in  England, 
in  Judgments  of  this  nature.     Dudley  was  tiied  at  London 
the  1 6th  of  July,  but  Empfon  was  not  condemned  till  the 
1 4th  of  Oclober  (9)  at  Northampton.      Henry,  either  out  of1^- 
fcruple,  or  fome  other  motive,    fufpended  their  execution 
till  the  next  year  (11). 

Whilft  means   were  contriving  to  difpatch  thefe  two  £«5«'-- ahut 
Minifters,  the  King  and  his  Council  had  a  much  more'V'"*'5 
important    affair  to   take    into  confederation.     We   have  Si' 
feen,  in  the  former  reign,  Prince  Arthur's  Marriage  with  one  °/Ar- 
Catherine  of  Arragon  ;  that  Prince's  death  without  lfi'ue  ;  ™pjj" 
the    reafons  inducing    Kino   Henry  VII'    to  defire,     that 
Prince  Henry,  become  his  Heir  Apparent,    mould  marry 
his  Brother's  Widow  ;    the  confent  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  Father  and  Mother  of  the  Princefs ;  and  PopeyV 
lius's  Difpenfation  for  the   Maniage.     The    true  reafon 
w'hy  Henry  VII  propofed  this  match,  was,  his  unwilling' 
nels  to  reftore  the   hundred  thoufand  Crowns  received  in 
part  of  Catherine's  Dower.     He  was  alfo  afraid  of  loiino- 
the  other  half,  wliich  remained  to  be  paid.     In  fhort,  he 
forefaw,    that  after  the  receipt  of  the  whole,    the  Princefs 
his  Daughter-in-law  would  indifpenfably  enjoy  her  Settle- 
ment of  the  third  part  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Piincipa- 
lity  of  Wales,  and  the  County  of  Cornwal.     However, 
as  it  was  not  decent  to   urge  fuch  a  motive  to  the  Pope, 
to  obtain  a  Difpenfation  for  fo  ftrange  a  Marriage,  which 
could  not  but  be  deemed  fcandalous,  it  was  pretended  to 
be  neceffary   to  preferve  the  Peace    between  Henry  VII 
and  the  King  and   Queen  of  Spain.     That  was  the  mo- 


(1)  To  thefe  the  Lord  Herbert  adds,  Sir  Thomas  Level,  Mailer  of  the  Wards,  and  Cnnflable  of  the  Tower,  Sir  Hcnrf  ,'",jf,  Sir  Henry  Marts',,  afterwards 
('S3")  Lord  Marttty,  Sir  'Thomas  Darty,  afterwards  (151 1)  Lord  Barry.  Thefe  he  fays  were  feleclcd  out  of  thofe  his  Father  molt  trufted,  by  the  Ci  un- 
tefs  of  Richmond  his  Grandmother,  and  farther  obferves,  that  this  Council  was  of  Scholars  chierly  and  of  Soldiers,  w  ith^ut  lb  much  as  one  Lawyer,  which  he 
wonders  at,  p.  2. 

(2)  His  Tomb,  perftfled  by  his  Executors  1 5 19,  coft  a  thoufand  Pounds,  which,  as  Money  went  then,  might  bethought  a  fumptu.ais  Mcnument.     Herbert,  p.  2. 

(3)  April  the  23d.     Hall,  fol.  1. 

(4)  And  Pope  Julius  lent  him  the  Form  of  the  Oath  he  was  to  take  to  the  Holy  See,  of  which,  the  curious  Reader  may  fee  a  C  py  in  Rymtr's  Ford. 
Tom.  XIII.  p.  256 About  this  time,    the  King  confirmed  to  J .hn  Earl  of  Oxjcrd  the  polTeflion  of  the  Cattle  of  Ctbbefltr,    gra 

JeVere,  by  the  Emprels  Maud;    and  appointed  Sir  Edioard  llczvard  Standard-bearer,    with   a  Sala  y  of  fol  J  Pounds  a  year  ;    and  Sir  'lbosmu  . 
Warden  of  the  Exchange  at  Calais,  with  a  Salary  of  thirty  Pounds  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence.     h:J.  p.  251,  ;-,S. 

(5)  April*-.     Hall,  fol.  1.     Stoio,  p.  486.      Hcllingjhead,  p.  799. 

(6j  Out  of  which  were  excepted  all  Perfons  guilty  of  Murder,  Fdcny,  and  Treafon.  In  the  fame  Pardon,  all  Vagabonds  and  fturdy  Beg;:rs  were  ordered 
to  depart  out  oi^London,  and  repair  to  the  feveral  places  where  they  were  born.     St?w,  p.  486. 

(7)  See  them  in  Hollingjleead,  p.  804. 

(8)  Their  Promoters  and  Inttruments  were  alfo  apprehended,  and  put  in  the  Pillory.     Ball  fol.  1.     Styw,  p.  487. 

(9;  They  were  accufed,  as  appears  in  their  Indictments  upon  Record,  of  a  Confpiracy  againft  the  King  and  Mate,  cf  fummonirc,  during  the  late  King's 
Sichnefs,  certain  of  their  Friends  to  be  in  Arms  at  an  Hour's  warning ;  and  upon  the  King's  death  to  haften  to  Lindm,  from  whence  it  was  inferred  by  the 
Jury,  that  they   intended  either  to  feize  the  King's  Perfon,  or  to  deftroy  him.     Herbert,  p.  4. 

(to)  Oblober  r,   fays  Stow,  p.  487. 

(11)  King  Henry  the  Vlltb's  Executors  made  Reftitution  this  year,  of  great  Sums  of  Money  extorted  from  many  Potions  by  thofe  two  oppreflars.  Haib 
ful.  7. 
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tive  alledged  to  the  Pope,  which  he  readily  confidcred  as 
("ufficient,  though  there  was  but  too  much  reafon  to  quef- 
tion  whether  it   was  the  true  one. 

In  confequence  of  the  Pope's  Difpenfation,  Henry  and 
Catb,  1  ine  were  folemnly  affianced.  Neverthelefs,  whether 
■y  VII  intended  only  to  deceive  Ferdinand,  and  get 
the  remaining  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  or  was  moved 
by  the  Remonftrances  ot"  Warham  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury concerning  this  Marriage,  he  fo  ordered  it,  that  the 
Prince  his  Son  Oft  the  very  day  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
a^e,  made  in  the  prefence  of  certain  Witneiles,  a  Pro- 
teftation  in  form  againft  the  confent  he  had  given.  But 
this  Proteftation  was  kept  fo  fecret,    that  it  came  not  to 
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Henry  re- 
foives  to 

Catherine. 


Aim  fhould  belong  to  the  King  her  Spoufe,  to  be  claim-     i;°9. 
ed  again   neither  by  herfelf  nor  Heirs,    nor  by  King  Fer- 
dinand her  Father,    nor  Queen  "Joan  her  Sifter,  nor  any 
Perfon  living,    on  any  pretence  whatfoever.     Two  days  ">•  p.*;:- 
after,    the  Earl  of  Fuenfalida  made  the  like  renunciation  25+' 
in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Joan.     Ca- 
therine's Letters  Patents,    wherein  fhe  ftiles  herfelf  only 
Princefs  of  IVales,  bearing  date  June  the  7th,  it  is  evident, 
the   King    married   her  not  on  the  third  of  that  month, 
as  Hiftorians  affirm,  nor  fooner  than  the  day  thefe  Letters  Hall,  ice. 
were  figned.     Their  Coronation  was  folemnized  on   the  Death  of  tit 
24th  of  the  fame  month,    and  five  days  after  died  Mar-  ':"!""'■"  °J 
garet  Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  King's  Grand-  Hall. 


the  knowledge  of  the  publick   till  it  was  neceflary,  many     mother  (1). 
years  after,  to  divulge  it.     Upon  the  news  of  Henry  VII's         In  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  Henry  willingly  left  to  ™™|*\ .^ 
death,    Ferdinand  fent  to  the  Earl  of  Fuenfalida  his  Am-     his  Council  and  Miniftcrs  the  care  and  management  of  his  himjelf  up  to 
baflkdor  in  England,    a  very   ample    power  to  renew  the     affairs.     As   he   was  in  Peace   with  all  his   Neighbours,  <>'"  fUafrra, 
Treaty  of  Alliance  made  with  the  deceafed  King,  order-     what  paffed  in  the  Kingdom,  could  not  keep  him  much  "^"t<b' 
ing  him  withal,    to  demand  the  Confirmation   and  Exe-     employed.     He  thought  only  of  fuch  pleafures  and  diver- 

fions,    as  were  more  fuitable  to  his  years,  than  application 

to  bufine: 


a  a.  Pub. 
XIII.  p.25 
june7. 


cution  of  that  which  was  concluded  for  Catherine's  fe- 
cond  Marriage  with  Prince  Henry,  now  become  King  of 
England. 

The  Spanijl)  Ambaflador  having  prcfented  a  Memorial 
upon  this  occafion,  it  was  deliberated  in  Council,  whe- 
ther the  Kins;  fhould  confummate  his  Marriage  with  Ca- 
therine. This  affair  was  debated  with  great  attention. 
Againft:  the  Marriage  it  was  alledged,  that  for  a  Man  to 
marry  his  Brother's  Widow  was  a  thing  unheard  of 
among  Chriftians:  That  fuch  a  Marriage  was  contrary  to 
the  Law  of  God,  and  therefore  it  was  a  queftion,  whether 
the  Pope  had  power  to  difpenfe  with  it.  This  was  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury's  opinion,  who  could  not  forbear 
confidering  the  Marriage  as  really  inceftuous.  But  Richard 
Fox  Bifhop  of  Wincbejier  was  of  another  mind.  He 
llrenuoufly  infilled  upon  the  Pope's  Difpenfation,  and  the 
unlimited  power  of  Chrift's  Vicar.  He  affirmed,  "  That 
"  the  Pope's  granting  a  Difpenfation,  was  a  certain  proof 
"  that  he  had  the  power,  and  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
"  the  King's  Confcience:  That  no  perfon  upon  earth 
"  could  limit,  or  fo  much  as  inquire  into  the  Papal  Au- 
"  thority ;  and  though  fuch  a  power  fhould  be  afcribed 
"  to  a  General  Council,  at  leaft  the  Council  of  England 
"  could  not  pretend  to  it."  To  thefe  Arguments  con- 
cerning Confcience,  the  Bifhop  added  others  drawn  from 
reafons  of  State,  and  the  King's  particular  Interelt.  He 
faid,  "  That  probably,  the  King  would  have,  during  the 
"  courfe  of  his  reign,  many  difputes  with  France,  Eng- 
"  land's  old  Enemy,  and  whether  he  would  attack,  or 
"  only  defend,  the  Alliance  with  Spain  was  abfolutely  ne- 
"  cefiary :  That  in  fending  back  the  Princefs  Catherine 
"  after  having  affianced  her,  he  would  affront  King  Fer- 
"  dinand,  which  he  would  certainly  icvenge  by  leaguing 
"  with  France,  and  fuch  a  League  could  not  but  endanger 
"  England,  or  at  leaft  be  extremely  expensive  to  the 
"  Nation:  That  moreover,  if  the  King  refufed  to  con- 
"  fummate  his  Marriage  with  Catherine,  he  muft  refolve 
"  either  to  reftore  her  Dower,  or  fuffer  her  to  enjoy  her 
"  Settlement :  But  by  marrying  her  he  would  fave  the 
"  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  received  by  the  King  his  Fa- 
"  ther,  gain  another  hundred  thoufand,  which  the  King 
"  of  Arragon  was  to  pay,  and  avoid  the  great  charge 
"  he  fhould  be  at,  in  marrying  another  Princefs,  and 
"  conducting  her  into  England.  In  tine,  he  inlarged  upon 
"  the  fweet  and  virtuous  Temper  of  the  Princefs  ot  IVales, 
"  capable  of  making  a  Husband  perfectly  happy."  Adding, 
"  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  Princefs  was 
"  flail  a  Virgin,  fince  fhe  herfelf  affirmed  it,  offering  even 
"  to  be  tried  by  Matrons,  to  lhew  that  fhe  fpoke  the 
"  truth." 

All  thefe  arguments,  except  the  firft  concerning  the 
difpenfation,  were  very  ltrong.  As  to  that,  it  was  fo 
dangerous  for  a  Churchman  to  difpute  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity, efpecially  fuch  a  Pope's  as  Julius  II,  who  was  ftill 
in  his  vigour,  that  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  durfr. 
not  perfiit  openly  in  his  opinion.  So,  the  King  clofing 
with  the  Bilhop  of  Winch cjlcr's  and  almoft  the  whole 
Council's  fentiments,  it  was  refolvcd  he  fhould  confum- 
mate his  Marriage.  But  firfl:  he  required  of  the  Princefs 
i.  that  fhe  fhould  renounce  by  a  folemn  Act  her  Dower 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,    and  confent  that  the 


(1)  She  was  buried  at  Wcftminjler*     Stcic,  p.  487 
'  '''  1  was  born  at  Ijj 
thence  called  the  Boy  BatcbeUor.     Soun  alter  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 


fs.     But  as   he  was  naturally   liberal,     his  enter- 
tainments at  Court  were    very  expenfive.     The  ancient  %«m/ 
Bifhop  of  IVincheJer,    Henry  VII's  old    Minifter,   could  £*TJr* 
not    help  murmuring    to  fee    the  Money   lavifhed  away  wincheiter 
without  any   neceffity,    which  his   deceafed    Mafter  had  r*4 ''"  £"1 
amaffed     with    fo    much  care,    pains    and   injultice,    in  £,     5^' 
which  he  had   himfelf  been  employed.     He  threw  all  the  <:  , 
blame  upon  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Treafurer,  who  was  Pjl-  Virs* 
his   rival  in    favour  under  the  late  King,    and   continued  '" 
to  be  fo  ftill  under  the  prefent,  by   gaining  the  affection 
of  his  new  Mafter   by  a  blind   compliance    to  his  Will. 
During  Henry  VII's  life  he  was  more  clofe,  and   harder 
to  part  with  Money  than   the  King  himfelf.     How  ex- 
press foever  the  Orders  were  for  payments,    he   always 
found  difficulties,    and  by  that  means  made  his  Court  ad- 
mirably to   his  Mafter.     Being  continued  in  his  poft  in 
the  prefent  Reign,    he  became  quite   another  Man.      He 
not  only  paid,    without  examination,  whatever  was  or- 
dered, but  alio  put  the  King  upon  (pending  extravagantly. 
This  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  young  Prince,    who 
was    naturally   addicted   to  prodigality.     The    Bifhop  of 
JVincheJier  openly  blamed  this  conduct,  as  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  King's  intereft.     But   he  was   little  regard- 
ed,   in  a  Court  where  every  one  was  ftriving  to  make 
an  advantage    of  the  Sovereign's  liberal    temper.     Mean 
while,  his  difcourfes  exafperated  more  and  more  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  and  the  young  Courtiers  againft  him,  who  never 
ceafed  to  do  him   ill  Offices  with  the  King.     Thus  the 
Bifhop   who  was  in    fo  great  credit   in  the    late   Reign, 
gradually  loft  it  in  this.     His  difgrace,  which  fat  heavy  upon  Heiberr. 
his  mind,  threw  him  upon  deviling  means  to  fupplant  his  H"«tr<Juca 
rival,  by  introducing  at  Court  Thomas  IVolfey,  whofe  qua-  c°ufff 
lifications  he  was  no  ltranger  to.     IVolfey  was  a  Clergyman, 
already  eminent  for  his  merit,  though  he  was  but  a  Butcher's 
Son  of  Ipfwich.     The  Bifhop  of  IVincheJler  eaftly  forefaw, 
the  King  would  foon  be  in  want  of  Peribns  about  him,  fit 
and  able  to  eafe  him  ;    and  as  he  knew  IVolfey's  genius, 
did  not  queftion  that  when   he  was  at  Court,    he  would 
render  himfelf  neceflary  to  the  King.     To  that  end,  he 
procured  him  the  place  of  Almoner.     We  fhall  fee  pre- 
sently that  the  Bifhop  was  not  miftaken  in  his  Judgment, 
or  rather  that  his  forefight  was  far  fhort  of  IVolfey's  for- 
tune (2). 

About  the  middle  of  the  year,    the  Treaties  concluded  Ctmfrmtin 
between  Henry  VII   and  the  King  of  Scotland,  were  con-  °{,'ci' ^at™ 
firmed  or  renewed  by  the  Bifhop   of  Murrey,    who  was  land, 
fent  into  England  to  congratulate  Henry  upon  his  acceffion  Aft.  Pub. 
to  the  Crown.  ^i,  167. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  fent  alfo  an  Embaffy  to  Henry,  andioitb  tit 
to  congratulate  him,  and  confirm  the  Treaties  made  with  Em^"' 
Henry  VII  in  the  year  1502.  Aug.  20. 

Chrijlopher  Bambridge  Archbifhop   of  Tori,    being  at  Bambridge 
Rome,  where  he  was  gone  to  have  his  Election  confirm-  frry^£f 
ed,  received   a  Commiffion  from  the  new  King  to  aft  as  A-rbaffadu 
his  Ambaflador.     We  fhall   fee  prefently  the  reafon,  why  at  Rome. 
the  Pope  wanted  to  have  an  Englijh  Ambaflador  relide  at  L^6^ 
his  Court,  and  why  the  King  was  defirous  to  be  particu- 
larly informed    of  what   palfed   at   Rome,     and  in    all 
Italy. 

Thefe  were  the  molt  remarkable  occurrences  in  Eng-  Nete^iy ./ 

knytving  the 
affair  1  of 
Italy,  fir  til 


h)  'Ihmas  Welfey  was  born  at  Ipfitiieb  in  March  1471.   He  was  fent  fo  early  to  Oxford,  that  he  was  Batchellor  of  Aits  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from   ,Af^Jer 
ence  called  the  By  Batcbelhr.     Soun  alter  he  was  elected  Ftllrtu  of  Magdalen  College,  and  when  Mafter  cf  Arts,    had  the  care  ot  the  School  adjoining  <-°;'„jrdl      , 
that  College  committed  to  him.     Being  charged  with  the  Education  of  the  Mariauils  of  Du-fel's  three  Sons,  his  Lordlhip  prelented  him  to  the  Rectory     ' 


cfsandtng  tbc 


Lymwgton  in  Smerfetjbire,  October  10.  1500.     He  had  not  long  refidcd  at  his  Living,  before  Sir  Arrnai  Pc-wlet,  a  Tuftice  of  Peace  put  mm  in  tne  mock;  ioi  -- ■'  V][L 

beins  drunk  (as  is  laid,)  and  railing  difturbances  at  a  Fair  in  the  Neighbourhood.     By  the  Recommendation  of  Sir  John  Najant  he  was  made  one  of  the  King  s 

Chaplains.     In  1 506,  he  was  intticuted  to  the  Rectory  of  Bedgrave  in  the  Dioce'e  of  Norwich ;  having  then,  befides  the  Rectory  of  Lymitigtm,  the  Vicarage  of 

Lyde  in  Kent.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  217.     Whilft  he  was  King's  Chaplain,  he  infinuated  himlelf  into  the  favour  ot  Fa  Bifhop  of  U'wcbepcr,  and 

of  Sir  Thomas  hired,  who  recommended  him  to  the  King  as  a  fit  Perfon  to  be  employed  in  negotiating  the  Matii'fe  between  Henry  VII  i.nd  Margaret  Duchefi 

of  Sat-oy.     He  was  difpatched  to  the  Emperor  her  Father,  and  returned  with  fuch  fpeed,  that  the  King  leeing  him  luppolcd  he  hid  not    been  gone.      Having 

reported  his  Embalfy,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln,  February  8.  1508,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  Month  Prebendaiy  ot  Waken  Br.r.hcld  in  that  Church. 

In  thefe  Circumltanccs  he  was  when  he  wi-  introduced  at  Court  by  Bifhop  Fox  after  Henry  VII's  death,    where  he   Iwn  round  means  to  inlmuace  himlJi 

into  the  favour  of  his  Son  and.  Succetior,    Barret's  Ujft,  R'f,     FtJdes, 


land, 
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1509.  land,  during  the  firfr,  eight  months  of  the  Reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  They  were  for  the  moft  part  domeftick  affairs 
of  little  importance,  except  the  King's  Marriage,  which 
was  attended  with  very  great  confequences.  But  there 
palled  abroad  matters  of  great  moment,  which  became  as 
it  were  the  fource  of  the  troubles  wherewith  almoft  all 
Chriftendom  was  agitated  for  above  fifty  years,  and  where- 
in England  was  but  too  much  ingaged.  For  fome  time, 
the  affairs  of  Europe  had  begun  to  have  a  new  face,  and 
what  happened  this  year  in  Italy  put  them  upon  fuch  a 
foot,  as  obliged  almoft  every  Sovereign  to  be  concerned 
therein.  Henry  VIII  unhappily  intangled  himfclf  in  the 
troubles  of  that  Country,  which  feem  to  have  had  no  re- 
lation to  him.  This  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy  lb  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  without  it  nei- 
ther the  events  of  this  Reign  can  be  underftood,  nor  the 
King's  character  fully  known.  It  will  therefore  be  pro- 
per to  inlarge  upon  this  Subject,  which  concerns  not  on- 
ly the  Hillory  of  England,  but  alio  thofe  of  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland;  the  principal  events  where- 
of, for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  flowed  properly  from  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  It  is  true,  moft  of  the  authors  who  have 
writ  the  Hiltories  of  thefe  States,  fuppofed  their  readers 
to  be  acquainted  with  what  palled  in  Italy  at  the  fame 
time.  They  have  thereby  much  fhortened  their  Works  ; 
but  withal  rendered  them  very  obfeure  to  thofe  who  were 
not  lb  fully  initruited  as  they  have  fuppofed.  For  my 
part  I  intend  another  courfe.  Since  the  affairs  of  Italy 
are  the  foundation  of  moft  of  the  occurrences  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  England,  during  almoft  one  half  of 
the  fifteenth  Century,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  fpoken 
of  fomething  largely,  which  alone  can  clear  the  particu- 
lar Hiltories  proceeding  from  thence.  But  to  avoid  tedious 
digreflions  which  would  be  indifpenfablc  in  the  fequel,  it 
is  neceflary  to  give  firft  adiftindt  idea  of  the  ftate  of  Ita- 
ly, as  well  as  of  the  character  and  interefts  of  the  feveral 
Princes. 
State  of  I  have  already  related  in  the  foregoing  Reign  how  Lew- 

taljr,  Mi-     -IS  XII,  afliftcd  by   the  Venetians,  conquered  the  Duchy  of 
Naples.         Aldan  upon  Ludovico  Sforza,  pretending    a  right   to   it  as 
Grandfon  to  Valentino  Vifeonti,  Daughter  of    'John   Gaie- 
eizzo  1,    Duke  of    Milan.     I   have  likewife   had   occafion 
to  fpeak  of  the  Conqueft  of  Naples   by    the    united   arms 
of  Lewis  XII    and  Ferdinand,  and  of  the  means  ufed  by 
the  laft  to  remain    fole  Mafter  of  that   Kingdom.     It  will 
fuffice  therefore   to  add  here,  that  though  Lewis  XII    loft 
his  portion  of  that  Conqueft,  he  defifted  not  from  his  pre- 
tenfions,    but  was  waiting  for    a   favorable  opportunity   to 
affert  them.     I  rnuft  now  briefly  fpeak  of  the  other  States 
of  Italy,  and   firft  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State. 
tecMtdti-         Before  the  Kings  of  France  and   Spain    had  fet  foot    in 
cat  start.      Italy,  the  Popes  were  as  Sovereign  arbiters   of  that  Coun- 
try.    But  it    was  not   fo  much   by  their  Temporal    arms 
as  their  Spiritual,  of  which   they  made  frequent  ufe.     For 
ibme  Centuries   part  they   had  loft   great   part  of  the  De- 
mefns  formerly  belonging    to  the  Church.     About  the  end 
of  the  Reign  of  Otho  I,  the   Ecclefiaftical  State   confided 
of  the  City  of  Rome  and  its  Territory,  with  Tufcany,  the 
MarquifaU  of  Ancona  ,  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  Ravenna,  all 
La  Romagna,  and    the  whole    Country  in    general   com- 
prized formerly  under  the  Exarchate  (1).     But  afterwards, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Guelpbs  and  Gibelins  (2),  the  Em- 
perors wrefted    from    the   Popes    all   Tufcany  and   feveral 
Towns    in    other    parts.     Some    of    thefe    Towns    had 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  the  Church, 
and  the  Popes  themfelves  had  been  forced   to  grant  others 
in    Fee   to   Lords  who  ferved  them,  or   from  whom  they 
expected    afliftance.     At    length  ,     the    Emperor    Rodol- 
phus  I,  having  fold    liberty  to  as    many   Cities  of  Italy  as 
would  purchafe  it,  there  were    feveral  formerly   belonging 
to  the  Church    that   embraced  the   opportunity,    to   fhake 
off,  at  the   fame  time  both  the  Emperor's   and  the  Pope's 
yoke  (3).     Hence    there  were  quickly    in   Italy  almoft   as 
many  Sovereignties  as  Cities.     The  ltrongeft   fubdued  the 
weakeft,  and  fell  at  laft    themfelves  under  the   Dominion, 
or    rather   the    Tyranny  of  fome  of  their  own  Citizens, 
who  found  means  to  feize  the  whole  power.     In  this  man- 
ner  were  formed  in  Italy  feveral   petty  States,  out  of  the 
ruin<;   of  what   the  antient  Kings  of  Italy,  the  Emperors, 
and  the  Popes  had  formerly  pofleffed. 

In  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VI,  the  Ecclefiaftical 
State  was  reduced  within  narrower  bounds  than  before, 
though  the  Popes  had  preferred  the  Sovereignty  of  feve- 
ral Cities,  sf  which  they  were  no  longer  Proprietors. 
Of  this  number  were  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Fcrrara,  Urbino, 
Facnza,  Rimini,  Pezzaro,    Inula,  Cefena,  Peru/a.     Not- 


withftanding  all  thefe  loffes,  they  were  {till  very  powerful,      1509'. 
becaufe  their    fpiritual  arms    gave   them  great  advantages 
over    their  Neighbours.     Moreover,  befides   the    revenue? 
of  the   Ecclefiaftical   State,  they  had  very  confiderable  in- 
comes   from  all  Chrijlendom. 

But  when  Lewis  XII  took  poflcflion  of  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  and  Ferdinand  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
affairs  of  Italy  had  quite  another  face.  Then  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes  was  nothing  in  companfon  of 
that  of  thefe  two  Monarchs,  who  befides  their  Domini- 
ons in  Italy,  had  moreover  at  their  command  the  Forces 
of  two  large  Kingdoms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  met  with  much  more  oppofition,  when  they  had  a 
mind  to  brandifh  their  fpiritual  weapons,  whofc  force  was 
in  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  againft  whom 
they  were  darted.  For  this  reafon  they  fought  all  forts 
of  means  to  drive  the  Foreigners  out  'of  Italy.  But  a; 
they  could  not  by  their  own  ftrength  execute  fuch  a  de- 
fign,  they  were  forced  to  make  ufe  of  one  of  thefe  Kings 
to  deftroy  the  other,  in  which  their  policy  was  often  de- 
ceived. For,  they  could  not  humble  one,  without  giving 
the  other  a  fuperiority  more  deftru&ive  of  their  interefts, 
than  the  equality  which  was  between  them  before.  This 
for  many  years  was  the  occafion  of  all  the  Pope's  in- 
trigues, and  withal  an  incumbrance  they  co'.ild  never  get 
clear  of.  Sometimes  they  joined  with  one  to  pull  down 
the  other  ;  fometimes  letting  them  at  variance,  thev  re- 
mained bare  Spectators  of  the  Battle  ;  and  fome'times 
they  called  in  Foreigners  to  make  the  ballance  incline  to 
the  fide  they  intended  to  favour.  But  whatever  was  the 
luccefs  ot  thefe  Wars,  the  Conqueror  ever  became  verv 
formidable  to  the  Pope  and  all  Italy.  It  is  certain  there- 
fore  that  the  Conquefts  of  Naples  and  Milan  gave  a  mor- 
tal wound  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  and  were 
alfo  very  prejudicial  to  their  fpiritual  authority.  As  the 
Popes  from  thenceforward  had  frequent  occafions  of  quar- 
rel with  the  Kings  of  France,  now  become  their  Neigh- 
bours, they  fometimes  made  ufe  of  their  fpiritual  arms, 
but  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  formerly  againft  the  So- 
vereigns of  Italy.  As  they  had  to  deal  with  Princes  who 
did  not  eafily  bend,  they  only  gave  them  occafion  to  ex- 
amine the  grounds  of  the  Papal  authority  ;  and  this  inqui- 
ry was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Popes. 

Befides  the  intereft  of  their  See,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had 
alfo  that  of  their  Family,  of  which  they  were  no  let's  mind- 
ful. Every  one  of  them  feeking  to  raife  his  Nephews  or 
other  Relations  ;  all  the  Cities  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Church  were  fo  many  objects  that  inflamed  their  defires. 
Alexander  VI,  who  of  all  the  Popes  his  Predecefl'ors  was 
the  leaft  fcrupulous,  had  formed  the  defign  of  makiri" 
Co-far  Borgia  his  Baftard  a  great  Prince,  by  erectiiu-  him 
a  State  out  of  feveral  Cities  or  States  of  la  Romagna, 
which  ftill  owned  the  Pope's  Sovereignty,  and  were  under 
his  protection.  To  execute  this  defign  it  was  that  Cajar 
Borgia,  either  by  fraud  or  force,  became  mafter  of  Peru/a, 
Urbino,  I/nola,  Faenza,  Rimini,  Pezzaro,  Cefena,  under 
colour  that  the  Pofleffors  had  not  been  punctual  in  pav- 
ing the  tribute  or  annual  relief  to  the  Holv  See.  But 
Alexander  VI  dying  before  his  Son  was  well  fettled  in  his 
Conquefts,  it  happened,  during  the  fhort  Pontificate  of 
Pius  III,  and  the  interval  between  his  death  and  the  elec- 
tion ot  Julius  II,  that  the  former  owners  of  thefe  Ci- 
ties found  means  to  recover  them.  This  was  chiefly  bv 
the  afliftance  of  the  Venetians,  who,  for  their  pains,  kept 
Faenza  and    Rimini. 

Julius  II,  who  fucceeded  Pius  III,  formed  for  the  Houfe  C^--.r- 
of  la  Rovere,  of  which  he  was,  the  fame  projects  as  Alex-  ":\D'':*n 
ander  VI    had    formed   for    that  of  Borgia.    "He    was    no  Cui,    ! 
fooner   in   the  Papal  Chair,     but  he  begun   the  execution 
of  his  defigns,    with  imperioufly  acquainting  the   Venetians 
that  his   intention  was  to    re-annex  to  the    Church  what- 
ever had  been    alienated,  and  therefore    they   muft  reftore 
Faenza  and   Rimini.      Upon    their  refufal,     he    demanded 
aid    of    the    Emperor    Maximilian.     This    was   proncrlv 
the    firft   rife  of    the    League  of  Cambray,   mentioned    in 
the  foregoing   Reign,  and  of  which  I  lhall    be   obliged   to 
fpeak  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  Senate  of  Venice  had  long  parted   for  the  wifefi  and  ri  -  -  1 
moft   politick  affemblv  in   the  World.      By  their  prudence  ■'■  «  <-J  Ve- 
and    abilities    they   had  by    degrees   formed    in    Terra  fir-  "/'• 
ma  (4),  a  State,   which,   being   fupported   by  a  very  ftr'ong  i>'™ni 
naval   Force,    was    inferior   to  none   in  Italy.     This  State  Sabeliico 
confifted   of    Friuli,     Trevifo,     Verona,     Vicerrza,    Padua,  B™'-'°<  **■ 
Bergamo,  Brejcia,   Crcma,  Cremona,  Revigo,  and  the  whole 
Polejin,   Ravenna,   Faenza,    Rimini.     Molt  of   thefe  Cities 
with   their  Territories   were  formerly    part  of  the   King- 


(1)  So  was  this  Drtricl  formerly  called,  becaufe  it  was  poverned  by 
who  rclided  at  Ravinn.i.  The  lirlt  Exarcb  was  under  Juftm  the  yr.ung, 
The  lilt  was  Eutj/rhiui,  dctcated  by  stjlilpbut  King  of  the  Lombards  in 
a   Preterit  ot"  it   tu   the  Pope. 


the  Empror  of  Cmflantimplfs  General  in  the  Weft,  named  his  Exarcb 
in  567,  after  Bclrfariui  and  NarJ  i  hj.l  driven  the  Barb.uians  out  of  It  i\  ■ 
rs'-     Etfin,  King    of  Era  vet,  turned  him  oat   of  the   Exarchate,  and   m'mr 


(2)  See  above,  p.   ~,bz.    Note   (i).  (3)  As    Ehrate,  Genia,  Lucca,  Bologna,  tec. 

(4.  The  Towns  belonging  to  the  Rcpublick  of  I'emec  are   of  two    forts  :    Thofe  in  Lcmbar.ty,  that   comp  fe  'terra  jima,  or  the  fiim  l..<  d  State 
the    reft  are  maritime,  and  called   the  Sea-State. 
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dom  of  hah.  After  that,  they  fell  under  the  Dominion 
of  the  Gentian  Emperors ,  who  governed  them  by  their 
Vicars.  At-  length,  either  thefe  Vicars  were  become  So- 
vereigns, or,  being  expelled,  the  Cities  had  recovered  their 
liberty,  to  fall  again  afterwards  under  the  Tyranny  of 
fome  private  Pcrfons,  who  had  ufurped  an  abfolute  power. 
Of  thefe  the  Venetians  had  acquired  them,  either  by  Mo- 
ney or  force  of  arms.  But  however  it  be,  when  they 
had  made  thefe  acquifitiohs,  it  is  certain,  the  authority  of 
the  Emperors  was  feldnm  acknowledged.  Mean  while 
the  Emperors  (till  preferved  their  pretenfions  to  all  thefe 
Cities,  as  havine  been  formerly  parts  of  the  Empire,  or 
rather  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  injoyed  by  fome  of  their 
predccellbrs.  Frhdi  was  conquered  upon  the  Church  of 
Aquileia,  to  whom  it  was  prefented  by  Otho  I  ;  Raven- 
tin,  Faenxet,  Rimini,  formerly  belonged  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  Rovigo  and  the  Poleftn  were  conquered  upon  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  Cremona,  and  Gierradadda,  appertain- 
ed to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  having  been  refigned  by  Lew- 
is XII.  Brifcia  was  taken  from  the  Dukes  of  Milan, 
and  Crema  freely  given  up  by  Duke  Francis  Sforza. 
They  had  ftill  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  five  Maritime 
places,  mortgaged  to  them  by  one  of  the  Kings. 

Bologna  (1)  was  a  rich  and  powerful  City  ;  but  not  fo 
confiderable  as  formerly.  Civil  difcords  had  at  length 
compelled  her  upon  certain  terms  to  fubmit  to  the  Church. 
After  that,  the  City  was  governed  by  the  Pope's  Legates, 
fent  thither  from  time  to  time.  But  their  Dominion  fuf- 
fcred  frequent  interruptions.  The  Legates  oppreffing  the 
People,  forced  them  often  to  fhake  off  their  yoke  and 
expel  them  the  City.  But  it  was  only  to  fall  again 
under  the  Tyranny  of  the  heads  of  Faction,  who  by 
their  oppreflions  forced  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Pope 
and  receive  his  Legates  again.  This  is  what  happened 
feveral  times.  In  the  year  iJ4°->  Hannibal  Bcntivoglio 
became  fo  powerful,  that  he  was  little  lefs  than  a  Sove- 
reign. From  that  time  to  1506  fome  one  of  the  Fami- 
ly of  Benttvoglio  ht-ld  the  Government,  though  the  Pope's 
Legates  were  ftill  admitted  and  honoured,  but  without 
having  znv  real  power.  At  laft  'Julius  II,  not  content 
with  this  ihadnv.'  of  authority,  demanded  in  1  506,  aid  of 
Lewis  XII,  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Bologna.  Though 
France  had  hitherto  protected  the  Bcntivoglio's,  Lewis 
however  ordered  the  Governour  of  Milan  to  fend  the 
Pope  Troops.  Whereupon  '/''-'"  Bcntivoglio,  head  of 
that  Houfe,  feeing  himfelf  forfiken  by  the  King  of  France, 
quitted  Bologna  with  all  his  Family,  and  retired  to  Milan, 
leaving  the  City   to   the  Pope. 

The  Duchy  of  Ferrara  (2)  was  a  Fief  of  the  Church, 
long  poll'tlltd  by  the  Family  of  F//e,  who  were  inverted 
by  the  Pope,  and  paid  an  yearly  relief  in  Money.  This 
pettv  State  bordering  upon  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians, 
and  being  very  convenient  for  both,  preferved  itfelf  by 
their  mutual  jealoufy  ;  but  however,  the  Venetians  had 
taken  I  rum  them  Rovigo,  and  the  P olefin.  But  'Julius  II 
had  greater  views,  and  thought  ferioufly  of  annexing  the 
whole  Duchy  to  the  Church. 

Modena  and  Reggio  were  likewife  under  the  Dominion 
of  the  Family  of  Ejle,  not  as  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of 
Ferrara,  but  as  a  diftinct  State  acquired  by  that  Family 
alter  being  poiieHed  of  Ferrara.  'Julius  II,  had  alfo  preten- 
fions to  thefe  two  Cities,  as  having  been  formerly  given 
to  the  Church  by  Charlemain,  and  perhaps  on  the  fole  pre- 
tence, that  they  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  his Vallal. 

Urbino  (3)  had  formerly  been  of  the  Church's  demean. 
But  the  Popes  had  not  for  many  years  challenged  more 
than  the  right  of  Sovereignty.  Ctefar  Borgia  had  feized  this 
City,  and  expelled  Duke  Guidobaldi  Uba/dini,  who  re- 
covered it  alter  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  As  Guido- 
baldi had  no  Children,  'Julius  II  perlwaded  him  to  adopt 
Francis  Maria  de  la  Rovere,  Nephew  to  both,  Son  of  the 
Pope's  Brother  and  the  Duke's  Sifter.  Shortly  after,  la 
Rovere  became  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  the  death  of  Guido- 
baldi his  adoptive  Father. 

Parma  and  Placentia  had  been  under  the  dominion  of 
feveral  Lords  or  Tyrants,  till  at  laft  they  became  fubjecf. 
to  the  Dukes  of  Milan.  Lewis  XII  took  pofTeiTion  of 
them  after  his   Conqueft  of  the  Milanefe. 

Florence,  a  very  potent  City,  and  the  chief  of  Tufcany, 
was  fallen  at  length  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Family 
of  Midicis.  But  afterwards  an  oppolite  Faction  prevail- 
ing, they  were  driven  from  thence,  and  were  now  in 
exile,  attempting  however  from  time  to  time  to  be  reftored 
to  their  Country. 

Pifa  had  been  formerly  a  very  confiderable  City  by  rea- 
fon  of  her  naval  Forces  ;  but  at  length  becoming  fubject 
to   the   Dukes  of  Milan,    a   Baftard  of  that  Family,     to 


whom  it  was  given,  fold  it  to  the  Florentines.  The  Pifani 
were  againft  the  Sale,  and  would  have  recovered  their  Li- 
berty, but  were  overcome.  After  that,  Charles  VIII,  in 
his  way  to  Naples,  reftored  Pifa  to  her  Liberty  ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  Florentines  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him, 
they  befieged  Pifa,  though  affifted  by  the  Venetians,  and 
the  Siege  was  ftill  carrying  on  at  the  time  of  the  League 
of  Cambray. 

The  City  of  Genoa,  after  fundry  Revolutions  caufed  by 
the  Factions  of  the  Fregoffd's,  and  the  Adorno's,  was  at 
length  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  After  that,  Lewis  XI  refigned  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  Lewis  XII  feized  it  after  his  Con- 
queft of  the  Milanefe. 

This  Survey  of  the  States  of  Italy  fhows,  that  it  was 
then  divided  between  fix  Powers,  namely,  Pope  Julius  II, 
Leivis  XII  Kins;  of  France  and  Duke  of  Milan,  Ferdi- 
nand King  of  Arragon  and  Naples,  the  Republicks  of  Ve- 
nice and  Florence,  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  To  thefe 
fix  may  be  added,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  with- 
out polTefling  a  foot  of  land  in  Italy,  had  however  preten- 
fions to  whatever  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Emperors, 
and  particularly  to  the  firm  Land  State  of  the  J'enctians, 
whofe  ruin  the  other  fix  were  equally  concerned  to  pro- 
cure. The  Emperor  pretended,  that  all  the  Venetian  Do- 
minions belonged  to  the  Empire  ;  he  paffionately  defired 
to  wreft  fome  place  from  them  that  would  give  him  en- 
trance into  Italy,  and  an  opportunity  to  re-eftablifh  the 
Imperial  power  in  that  Country.  Julius  II,  as  I  faid, 
had  formed  a  project  to  annex  to  the  Church,  whatever 
had  been  alienated,  and  efpecially  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara, 
and  the  Towns  of  la  Romagna.  This  defign  could  be 
effected  only  by  the  deftruciion  of  the  Venetians,  ever  at- 
tentive to  oppofe  the  growth  of  their  Neighbours.  Be- 
fides,  the  Pope  had  a  mind  to  begin  with  them,  and  wreft 
from  them  Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Rimini.  Leivis  XII 
repented  of  yielding  to  them  Cremona  and  Gierradadda. 
He  wanted  to  difpoflefs  them,  and  under  that  pretence, 
to  get  poffeffion  alfo  of  Crema,  Bergamo,  and  Brefcia, 
and  in  general  of  whatever  had  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of 
Milan.  Ferdinand  was  defirous  to  recover  without  Mo- 
ney, the  five  maritime  Towns  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
which  had  been  mortgaged  10  them.  Moreover,  his  In- 
tereft  required,  that  there  fhould  be  always  troubles  in 
Italy,  to  hinder  Lewis  XII  from  thinking  of  the  Conqueft 
of  Naples.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara  wifhed  to  recover  Ro- 
vigo, and  the  Polefin.  Laftly,  the  Florentines,  obftinately 
bent  upon  the  Siege  of  Pifa,  protected  and  defended  by 
the  Venetians,  could  defire  nothing  more  advantagious  than 
to  fee  that  Republick  unable  to  aflift  the  Pifani. 

Such  were  the  motives  of  the  League  formed  againft 
Venice,  of  which  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of 
France  were  the  chief  promoters.  For  the  greater  Se- 
crecy, they  fpread  a  report,  that  the  Emperor,  as  Guar- 
dian to  Charles  of  Aujlria  his  Grandfon,  had  agreed,  that 
his  differences  with  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  fhould  be  ami- 
cably adjufted.  To  that  purpofe,  the  City  of  Cambray 
was  appointed  for  the  place  of  Congrefs,  thereby  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  affairs  only  of  Flanders  would  be  confi- 
dered.  Here  the  famous  League  againft  the  Republick  of 
Venice  was  concluded  ;  and  the  better  to  deceive  the  Spies, 
was  figned  at  firft  a  Treaty  of  perpetual  Peace  between 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  Lewis  XII,  and  Ferdinand, 
which  was  indeed  made  publick.  But  a  fecond  Treaty, 
which  care  was  taken  not  to  divulge,  contained  a  League 
ofteniive  and  defenfive  againft  the  Venetians,  the  principal 
Articles  whereof  were  as  follows  : 

In  the  firft  ?lace  it  was  fet  forth  in  the  Preamble,  that 
the  Turks  having  begun  to  make  great  progrefs  in  Europe, 
it  was  abfolutely  neceftary  for  the  Chriftian  Princes  to  join 
their  Forces  againft  them,  but  that  the  Venetians,  by  their 
continual  Incroachments,  greatly  obftrufted  this  Union. 
From  thence  it  was  concluded,  that  they  were  to  be  dif- 
poftefled  of  what  they  had  ufurped.  This  was  the  pious 
motive  of  the  League.  And  therefore  it  was  agreed,  that 
of  their  fpoils,  the  Pope  fhould  have  Ravenna,  Fit  aza 
and  Rimini ;  the  Emperor,  as  fuch,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Padua,  and  as  Duke  of  Auflria,  Trevifo,  and  Friuli  : 
Lewis  XII,  as  Duke  of  Milan,  Cremona,  Gierradadda, 
Brefcia,  Crema,  and  Bergamo  :  The  King  of  Arrag  >:, 
Alanfredonia,  Trani,  Monopoli,  Brindifi,  and  Otranto  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ;  that  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and 
Savoy,  and  the  Marquifs  ol  Mantua  mould  he  admitted 
into  the  League  if  they  defired  it  ;  the  firft  to  recovei 
Rovigo,  and  the  Pole/in  ;  the  fecond,  to  get  the  Kingdom 
of  Cyprus  out  of  the  hands  of  tin-  i  inn  cms  ;  and  the  third, 
to  obtain  fatisfa£Hon  concerning  certain  Pretenfions  he  had 
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the  Venetians,  fhould  bo  received  into  the  League  as  prin 
cipals,  if  they  declared  themfelves  within  three  months. 
Thus,  in  order  to  wage  war  againft  the  Turks,  no  other 
means  were  found,  than  to  ftrip  the  Venetians  of  all  their 
firm  Land  State,  and  leave  them  only  the  fingle  City  of 
Venlee. 

To  accomplish  this  defign,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  King 
of  France  in  perlbn  fhould  enter  the  Territories  of  the 
Venetians,  the  firft  of  April,  in  the  year  1 509,  with  an 
army  of  forty  thouland  Men  :  That  the   Pope  fhould  fend 


and  to'keep    an    army  in   the    Field   againft   the  Venetians, 
who  were  drawing    together    again.      Upon    the   King  of  ne  Vene- 
Irance's  departure,  affairs  began  to  have  a  new  face.    The  ''"'«  f«h 
Venetians   took  Padua  by   I'm  prize,   and  kept    it   ever  after.  \ 
Moreover   they  found    means  to  fcnd   into  Friuli  an  army 
which    employed     the  great;fr     part     of    the    Emperor's 
Troops.     In  ftiort,  they  appeafeti'fte  Pope  by  their  hum-  aM  , 
ble  Submiffion,    and   obtained    his    pofitive  promife  tO  give  •■■' 
them  Abfolution,  and  take  off  the  Interdict  upon  certain 
Conditions    whicii    the)  could    not  refufe    him.     On    the 


an  army   into   la  Romagna  ;    and   Ferdinand  have  one  in     other  hand,  Ferdinand,  who  had   not  yet  reaped  any  be- 
Lombardy,     with  a   Fleet  in  the  Gulf  ;    and   the  Emperor     nefit   by   the  League,     was    i    Illy   .    in  d    by   the   r.flci    of 
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attack  the  Venetians  from  the  fide  of  Germany.  But  as  he 
had  lately  made  a  three  years  Truce  with  them,  an  ad- 
mirable expedient  was  devifed  to  furnifh  him  with  a  pre- 
tence to  break  it,  which  was,  that  the  Pope  fliould  fum- 
mon  him  as  the  Church's  Advocate,  to  come  and  defend 
the  Patrimony.  In  fine,  'Julius  II  engaged  to  thunder 
out  all  the  Ecclefiaftical  Cenfures  againft  Venice.  This 
League  was  figned  at   Cambray,  December  10th,    1508. 

The  time   of  executing  the  proje&s  of  the  League  be- 
ing come,  Lewis  XII  departed   from  Milan  the  beginning 


«" 


the  five  Cities  held  by  the  Venetians  in  the  Kingdom  of 

Naples. 

Whilft  the  Senate  was  labouring  to  draw  off  the  Pope  7'"  EmP> 
and  King  of  Arrngon  from  the  League,  Maximilian  with  .. 
his  own  and  la  Paliffe'i  Forces,  laid  Siege  to  Padua,  but  ■' 
after  an  unfuccefiful  Afliuilt,  raifed  it,  and  retired  into 
Germany.  At  the  fame  time  the  French  General  alio  re- 
turned to  Milan.  By  which  means  the  Venetians  had 
time  to  breathe  a  little,  and  continue  v/ith  the  Pope 
Negotiations,  which  made  them  hope  the  ifliie  of  the  war 


the  Pope's  army  entered  la  Romagna  under  the  Conduct 
of  Franeis  Maria  dc  la  Rivere  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Ray- 
mond of  Cardona  threw  himfelf  into  Lombardy  with  the 
King  of  Arragon's  Troops.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  took  the  Field  in  the  Polefin.  But  the  Em- 
peror contented  himfelf  with  keeping  at  Trent,  and  feeing 
the  reft  of  the  Allies  ac/t,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labours.  Mean  while,  the  Venetians,  having 
firft    provided,  their  Towns   with  Ammunition,  raifed  an 
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of  April  1509,  at  the  head  of  forty   thouland  Men,  whilft     would  not  be  fo  fatal   as  they  had  hitherto  apprehended. 

The  Union  of  the  King  of  France  with  the  Emperor,  ™f 
made  Julius  II    extremely  uneafv.     He  beheld  the  French  Mnmu 
King  fo    firmly    fettled   in   the  Duchy  of  Milan,    that  it  Gukciaid. 
feemed  impoiTible  to  diftodge  him.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Emperor  could  not  but  be  formidable  to  him,  lince   he 
had  an  entrance  into  Italy,    by   means  of  Verona  and  /',■'- 
cenza.     He  did  not    know   what  to  think  of  the  powerful 
aid  lent   that  Prince  by  Lewis  XII,  to  compleat   the  ruin 
ot   the  Venetians,  and  he   was   not  without  fear,  that   thefe 
army,  under  the  command  of  Count  Pitigliano  their  Ge-     two  Monarchs  had  made  a  private  Treaty  together  to  fliare 
neral,   whofe  Lieutenant  was  Bartbolomeiv  d'  Alviano.  all  Italy.    Mean  while,  he  hardly  faw  how  thefe  two  formi- 

The   Van  of  the  French  army     commanded  by   Chau-     dable    Potentates    could    well    be   withftood.       Venice   was 
mont,  paffed  the  Adda  the  15th  of  April,  and  at  the  fame     come  to  nothing.      The  Florentines  were   drained   by    the 
time   the  Pope  excommunicated  the  Venetians,  and  put  the     long  Pifan  War.     As  for  the  King  of  Arragsn  it   was  al- 
City  of  Venice  under  an  Interdict.     On  the  14th  of  May     moll  impoffible  to  treat  with  him,   without   being  liable  to 
was   fought    the    Battle  of    Gierradadda  or    Agnadel  (1),     be  deceived.     He  knew   how  to   improve  all  the  Treaties 
between  the   French  and  Venetians,    contrary  to    the  opi-     and  fcrupled  not   to   forfake  his   Allies,    when   it  was   for 
nion   of  Count   Pitigliano,    though    General     in  chief    of    his   Intereft.       Notwithstanding  all    thefe   difficulties,     the  \u  forms 
the  Venetians,  and  to  all   reafon.     For  the  Venetians  hav-     Pope  formed   the  projec-1  of  putting   the  affairs  of  Italy  up-  »<w  FryeSi 
ing   no  refuge  but  their  army,    it  was   by  no  means  pro-     on  another    foot,     in    order    to  execute   his   firft  deligns. 
per  to   hazard  a  Battle.     But  the  heat  of  Bartholomew   d'     He  refolved   therefore   to  agree   and  league   with  the  Vene- 
Alviano   prevailed  over  his  General's  Prudence.     The  Ve-     tians  ;  to  take  off  Ferdinand  from  the  league  of  Cambray 
netian  army  was  entirely   routed,    and  Alviano  taken  Pri-     by  inverting  him   with  Naples  ;    to  ufe  his  endeavours   to 
foner.      Whereupon    the  Venetians  being  no  longer  able  to     fet  the  Emperor  and  King  of  France  at  variance  ;  to  bring 
relift  their  Enemies,  Lewis    in  lefs  than  a  Fortnight   be-     a  Sivifs  Army  into  the  Milanefe  ;  in  a  word,  to  perfwade 
came  mafter  of  Cremona,  Pefchiera,  Crema,  Brefcia,  Ber-    the  new  King  of  England  to  make  a  diverfion  in  France, 
gamo,  and  of  all  the  places  in  general,  formerly   belonging     Thefe  were  the   Pope's  projecT,  the  Succefs   whereof  we 
to  the  Afilanefe.     Moreover  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Padua,     fhall  fee  hereafter.     He  began  with  making  peace  with  the  He  makes 
lent  him  their  Keys.     But  as  by  the  Treaty  of  Cambray,    Venetians,  upon  three  Conditions.      Firft,  that  they  fliould  P""ewnB 
thefe  places  were  in  the  Emperor's   divifion,  he  fent  their    defift    from  all  their  pretenfions   to  the  Cities   of   la   Ro-  '*  Ven=" 
Deputies  to  him.     Maximilian  was   then  at  Trent  expecf-     magna,    lately  taken  from   them.       Secondly,    that    they  Bembo. 
ing  the  Succefs  of  the   confederate    Arms.     Upon  the  ar-    fhould   renounce   the  right   of  placing  in  Ferrara  a  certain 
rival  of  the  Deputies,     he  ordered  his   Troops   to  advance     Magiftrate  called   Bifdomina.     Thirdly,    that    thev  fhould 
towards   the    State   of  Venice,     and    as    thele    Cities  freely    leave  the   Navigation  of  the  Gulf  free  to   all   the   Subjects 
opened  their  Gates,  had  only    to  garrifon  them.     Trevifo    of  the   Church.     In  the   prefent   circumftances   of  Venice 
alone    relufed  him  admittance,  and  remained   firm  to   the    there  were  no  other  Conditions  to  be  impofed  upon  her. 
Venetians,    though   reduced  to  the  laft    extremity.     Friuli         After  fo  long  a  digreffion  concerning  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
and   the  Towns   of   Ijfria  followed   the  ftream,  and    fub-     wiiich  however  is  not  ufelefs,  as  will  appear  in  the  Sequel, 
mitted  to  the  Emperor.     On   the  other  hand,  the  Duke    we  muft  return  to  the  affairs  of  England. 

of  Urbino,  with   the  Pope's  army,  took  Ravenna,  Cervia,         The  Parliament  being  nffembled  the   21ft  of   January     i^ro. 
Faenza,  Rimini,  whilft  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  became  maf-     '510,  the  Commons  reprefented  to  the   Kino-,    that    cer-  Tte'ParKa- 
ter  of    Rovigo,    and     the   Marquifs  of    Mantua  of   fome     tain  Statutes  made  in    the  former  Parliaments,  had  given  £'"' ""'"' 
Caftles  which  were  convenient  for  him.     Thus,  in  a  mo-     occafion  to  the  King  his  Father's   Minifters,   to  opprefs  the  st't'te's' 
ment,    the  Venetians  faw    all   their   Dominions  reduced  to     people,  by  putting  forced   Interpretations  upon  them,  con-  fflnuU 
the   fingle  City  of  Venice,    with  five  places  in    the  King-     trary   to   the  natural   meaning  of  the  words  :    That  there- 
dom  of  Naples,    which  could    not   be  of  great   Service    to     fore  it   was  neceffary  to  foften,    or  fo  explain  them,  as  to 
them.     Mean  while,    they   were  not  entirely   difcouraged     prevent  fuch   abufes   for  the  future  (2).     Henry  readily  a- 
amidft  fo   many  Calamities,  though  the  Senate  and  People     greed   to  what   was    propofed    bv   the   Commons,  not  onlv 
were  under  the  greateft  Confternation.     Their  chief  care     becaufe   the  thing  was  juft   in  itielf,  but  chiefly  becaufe  it 
was  to  draw  together   their  fcattered  Troops,  and  ufe   their     naturally   led  to   his  defign  of  having  Empjln  and    Dudley 

attainted  by  the  Parliament.  Though  thefe  Men  had 
been  already  condemned  by  their  proper  Judges,  the  Kino- 
had  deferred  the  execution  of  the  Sentence.  He  could  not 
help  having  fome  fcruple,  for  cauling  them  to  be  accufed  of 
a  Crime  of  which  he  knew  them  not  to  be  guilty.  Ne- 
verthelefs  he  wanted  to  Sacrifice  them  to  ch;  people, 
without  incurring  the  Imputation  of  a  falfe  Accufation, 
and  withal  to  vindicate  his  Father's  memory,  by  inti- 
mating, that    they   had  exceeded  his  orders.   '  To   recon-  ah  of  At. 

tair.der  a- 
gainjl  Emp- 

(2;  Tn-_    benefit  of  Forfeitures  for  pena!  Laws  was  alfo  reduced  to  the  Term  of  three  years  next  preceding.     There   was  likewife  a  Sump'uary  Law   l^n  ° 

againft  excefs  in   Apparel    repealed,  and  a  more   decent  one   lubrogared-     Herbert,  p.  6. It   having    been   enactei    in  the  3d  of  Hettry  Vil,    That  a   ^"'e** 

Coroner  fhould  h.ve    trr   his  Fee,  upun  every   Inquilition  taken  upon    view  or    th:    body  train  and  muithered,    thirteen  Shillings  and  Four  p.-n'ce  of  the  » 
Goods   and   Chattels  of  the    Murdeier  ;  fir.ee    the  enabling  of  which,  Coroners  would  not    perform  their  Office  without  receiving   the   laid    Sum  of  thir-        ™" 
teen  Shillings   and   Fr or-pence  ;    which  was  contrary   to  the  common  Law,   and  the  intent  sf  the   fame  Statute  of  He--,    VII.     It  was  therefore  n-w  e- 
ir.fled,  That  up^n   a  Resell  made  t<.  a  Coroner,  to   come  and    inquire  upon  the  view   of  my  Perlon  fain,  drowned,    or  otherwife   dead  by    mi&dven 
tt  re,  the  faid    Coroner  diligently    (hail  do  his   Oifice    upon   the    view  ot  the  body  of  every    fuch  Perfoa    or   Perfons,    without  raking   any    ininj   for  it 
upon    pain,  to  ev^iy   Corrner  that   will   not    rndeavjur    riimfelt  to   da    nis   O.fic.:,   or    that  take:h   any   thing  far   the   doing    or    it,,    hj.-    everv   tisie*   to  fori 
Kit  forty  Shillings.     StMtut,    1  lie.-..   8.  c.  7. 


endeavours  to  break  fo  dertructive  a  League. 

The  misfortune  befallen  the  Venetians  occafioned  the 
lofs  ofPifa.  This  City  defpairing  of  being  relieved  by 
Venice,  or  the  King  of  France,  who  had  deferted  her  at 
laft,  furrendered  to  the  Florentines,  after  having  endured  a 
long  Siege. 

Lewis  XII  having  comparted  his  ends,  returned  into 
France,  after  he  had  detached  a  Body  of  his  Troops,  un- 
der the  Command  of  la  Paliffe   to  join  the  Emperor,  who 

(1)    ClIeH   alio  the    Battle   of  Rivolta. 
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I -to      cile  tliefe  two  things,  he  fo  managed  it,  that   the  Parlia-  fador  at  London,  to  treat  with    Henry  VIII   about  a  ftric-       15  ig. 

ment   parted  an  A£t  of  Attainder  againft  them  ;    that  is,  ter  Alliance  than    had    yet  been    concluded  between  the 

they   were   condemned   to  dye    by   the  Authority  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Spain. 

Kin"-  and    Parliament,  without  any  particular  mention  of  Whether  Henry   could  not   fo  foon   refolve  to  conclude  NnaTruiy 

the  crimes     they   had    incurred,    or  of   the  proofs    upon  this  new  Alliance   with   Ferdinand,    or    was  willing   firft  'f'/tu"",a 

which  their  Sentence  was  founded.     This  method,  which  to  finifh    his  affairs   with   Lewis   XII,  it  was  not  till  the  Hairy  and 

till  then  had  been  feldom  practifed,    was  but  too  frequently  24th  of  May  that  the    new  Treaty    was   figned.     It   was  Ferdinand. 

ufed   in   the  Sequel   of  this   Reign;  fo  dangerous   is  it   to  only  a  defenilve  Alliance   between  the  two   Kings,  with  a  £^',pU2b34 

eftablifh   fuch    Precedents.       Mean   while,     Henry  having  promife  of  mutual  aid  upon  occafion.    But  Ferdinand,  who 

itill  fome  difficulty  to  overcome  his  fcruplcs,  delayed  their  had    his  views,  caufed  thefe  words  to    be  inferted  :    That 

execution  till  the  following  Augu/l  ( 1 ).  in  cafe  one  of  the  two  Kings  was  attacked  by  any  Prince 

f        Whilft  the  Parliament  was  thus  employed,  Lewis  XII,  whatfoever,  the  other   fhould  be  obliged   to  proclaim   and 

o/lilhaZ?  font  Ambafladors  to  England  to  renew  with  the  King  the  wage  War  againft  the  aggreflbr,  though  he  fhould  be  his 

Treaties    made  with    Henry  VJi.      As  by    the  Peace    of  Ally  :  That    if  one  was  attacked  by  the  King  of  France, 

E/laplcs,    after   the   death    of  one   of  the  two    Kings    of  the  other   fhould  be    obliged   to  go  againft   him  in  perfon 


between 
Lewis  Xil 
and  Henry 
VIII. 
Art.  Pub. 
Xlll.p.270 
March  23. 
Pu  Tillet. 
Herbert, 
btow. 


France  or  England,  his  Succeflbr  was  to  fignify  to  the 
Survivor,  whether  he  would  continue  the  Alliance,  it  was 
Henry's  Bufmefs  to  inform  Lewis  XII  of  his  Intention. 
However,  he  had  done  nothing  towards  it.  But  as  he 
was  a  lively  young  Prince,  and  abounding  in  riches, 
Lewis  thought  doubtlefs  it  would  be  proper  to  prevent 
him,  for  fear  he  might  ingage  in  defigns  deftrudtive  of 
the  welfare  of  France.  His  Ambafladors  therefore  con- 
cluded with  Henry  a  new  Treaty  of  Alliance,  wherein 
the  former  Treaties  were  not  mentioned.  By  this  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Peace  between  the  two  Kings  fhould  laft 
till  the  death  of  the  fhorteft  liver  :  That  it  fhould  be 
confirmed  by  the  States-General  of  France,  and  the  Par- 
liament of  England  :  That  each  of  the  two  Kings  fhould 
take  care  to  obtain  the  Pope's  approbation,  with  a  pre- 
vious   Sentence  of  Excommunication  againft  the  firft  Vio- 


with  a  powerful  Army.  This  Treaty  fecured  to  Fer-  Remark  < 
dinand  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  becaufe  if  Lewis  XII  had  ,h"  Tn<"y- 
intended  to  undertake  the  Conqueft,  the  diverfion,  he 
would  have  been  threatned  with  from  England,  would 
have  infallibly  kept  him  from  his  purpofe.  But  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  what  advantage  Henry  could  reap  from 
fuch  a  Treaty,  fince  it  was  not  likely,  Lewis  defigned 
to  attack  him  ;  fo  that  all  the  advantage  was  on  Ferdi- 
nand's fide.  It  muft  be  either  that  Henry's  Minifters 
were  not  very  clear-fighted,  or  he,  from  a  motive  of  ge- 
nerality for  a  Father-in-law,  whom  he  did  not  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  know,  was  imprudently  perfwaded  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  more  ftrange,  as  he  had  lately  renewed  the 
Peace  with   France. 

But  it  muft  not  be  thought  that  Henry  was  then  a  com-   Henry  rr.mds 
pleat   Politician.      He   was    yet    young,    and    minded    his  "itj"' D: 


diverfions  more  than  the  publick  affairs.     There  was  no- 


-.erfi.ni. 
Herbert. 


lator. 

There    was    nothing    faid    in   this   new    Treaty   of  the  thing   every    day  but  Turnaments,  Balls,  Entertainments,  Hall 

745-000    Crowns   that    Charles  VIII  had   promifed  to  pay  Conforts  of  Mufick,  which  confumed  by  degrees  the  eigh- 

to  Henry  VII,  or  his  Succeffors,  and  for  which  Lewis  XII  teen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  found  in  the  King 

himfelf  was  ingaged  by  a  fubfequent  Treaty,    becaufe  the  his  Father's  Coffers  (3).     He  ufed  likewife  to  play  at  Teu- 

Bulmefs  was    only   to    renew  the  Peace  between  the   two  nis  and   Dice   with  certain  ftrangers  who  cheated  him  of 

prefent  Kings.     However,  Henry  forgot  not  to  fecure  the  his    Money,  which  he  difcovered    at  laft,     and    though   a 

Xlllp-277   debt,  by   requiring  of  Lewis  Letters  Patents,    wherein   he  little    too  late,  fhamefully  chafed  them    from  Court.     He 

promifed  to  pav  the  Arrears   by  means  of  twenty-five  thou-  was  fo  paffionately  fond  of  Mufick,  that  it  devoured  great 

(and  Livres  every    fix    months,    till    the  whole    was   dif-  part   of   his  time  ;    which,  added   to  the   hours  he  (pent 

charged.     After  which    the  Peace   was  ratified   and  fworn  in  his   Studies  and  other  diverfions,  left  him  but   little  lei- 

by  both  the  Kings.  fure  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  affairs  of  the  Government, 

Julius  II  was  meditating   great   defigns    againft   Lewis  the   management  whereof  he   willingly  left  to  his  Mini- 

I'he  Succefs  of  the  League  of  Cambray,  though  he  fters.     And  therefore  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  matter  of 
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,'■  -.is   Henry   y  i't 
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Whilft   Henry    was    wholly  addl&ed    to     his  pleafures,  Wolre  rlu 
ere  was  a    Perfon  gradually  rifing  at  Court,    who    was  at  court* 


Ft  tdinand 

Am  .ff 

fr;m  the 


had    turned   it  to   his   advantage,    made  him   very  uneafy.     Policy,     never  Prince    committed    grofler   faults,    or    was 
He  faw  the  French  more  firmly  fettled  in  Italy  than  ever,     more   impofed    upon  than    himfelf,    efpecially  in   the   firft 
and   Lewis  XII  better   able  to  protect  the   Duke  of  Fer-     years  of  his  Reign. 
rara.      To  accomplifh    his    projects  againft    France,     he 
doubtlefs  wanted  afiiftance  ;  and   to  that  end,  tried   to  ex-     ther 

cite  all  the  States  of  Europe  againft  that  Kingdom,  as  will     one  day  to  have  an  abfolute   power  over  him,  and  to  ma- 
be  feen  prefently.     So,  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  King     nage  all  his  affairs   as  well  foreign  as  domeftick.     I   mean 
of  England's  favour,  he  fent  him  this  year  the  Golden  Rofc,     Thomas    Wolfey,    who  was  made  the  King's  Almoner  laft 
which  the  Popes,  after  folemnly  confecrating  it,  were  wont     year,    and   in   the    beginning  of  this  Dean  of  Lincoln  (4). 
to  prefent  to  fome  Prince  (2).     Probably  alio,  the  King  of    It  appears   in    the  Collection  of  the  Publick   sifts,     that  on  Aa  Puh 
Arragon,    in   concert  with   the  Pope,  began  now    to  take     the  30th  of  "January  the  King  gave  him  a  Houfe  in  Lon-  xm.p.267, 
meafures  to   ingage  Henry  his  Son-in-law   in  a  League  a-     don  (5)  formerly  Empfon's,  no  inconsiderable  prefent,  fince  i69' 
gainft  France.  the   Patent  mentions  thirteen   Gardens   belonging    thereto. 

The    fuccefs   of    the  laft   Campain    made  the   King   of    We  muft   now   return   to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  will 
Arrazon  no    lei's  uneafy  than  the  Pope.     He   was   fenfible,     afford  us  farther  matter  for  feveral  years. 

Julius  II  had  two  grand  defigns   in  his  head.     The  firft  ?tc  pcpe-t 
was  to   feize  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  ;     the   fecond  to  expel  Dtfigm. 
the  French  and    Germans  out   of  Italy.     His  Forces  alone 
not  being  capable  to  execute  thefe    projects,  it  was  necef- 
fary    to  ufe   the  affiftance  of  fome  other  Princes,  and    try 
to  ingaa-e  them  in  his  defigns.     His  fcheme  was   to  league 
with    the  Venetians  ;     to   take    off  Ferdinand   and   Max- 
imilian from  the  interefts  of  France  ;  to  break  the  League 
of  Cambray  ;  to   perfvvade  the  King    of  England  to  make 
a    diverfion  in  France  ;  to  excite  the  Switzers  to    invade 
the    Duchy  of  Milan.     He  executed  all  thefe  projects,  but 
not  without  encountering  fuch  difficulties   as  would  have 
difcouraged  any  Man  lets   refolute  than  himfelf.     Firft,  he  „    ,-, 
made   a   private   .League  with   the  I  enetians,  after  which,  „,.,/  Uagua 


Lcxvis  never  loved  him,  nor  had  any  reafon  to  love  him, 
and  faw  this  enemy,  fince  the  ruin  of  the  Venetians,  in  a 
condition  to  difturb  him  in  the  poffeffion  of  Naples.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  League  of  Cambray  could  not  pro- 
cure him  any  further  advantages,  whereas  the  offers  made 
him  to  leave  it  were  very  conliderable.  The  Venetians  a- 
trrecd  to  reftore  him  the  Cities  they  polTelled  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  Pope  was  willing  to  depart  from 
his  claim  of  forty  thoufand  crowns,  and  give  him  the  in- 
veftiture  of  that  Kingdom  for  a  Spanijh  Genet  only, 
'['his  was  fufficient  to  induce  him  to  break  his  engage- 
ments at  Cambray.  In  all  appearance,  ever  fince  the 
end  of  the  laft  year,  he  had  taken  meafures  with  the  Pope 
to   form    a  new  League   againft  France.     But  as   he  never 


acted   openly,     he  defired    thefe  meafures  to   be  kept   pri-  he  folemnly  gave  them  Abfolution    the   24th   of  January. 

vate,  in  order  to  attack  Lewis  the  more  irrefiftibly.     To  Then,    he    fecretly  agreed  with  Ferdinand  by  promiling  ^ 

that  purpofe,  on   the   6th    of  January  this  year  1510,  he  him  the  Inveftiture  of  Naples.     That  done,  he  quarrelled  m  auJrrci, 

commifiioned   Lewis  de  Caroz  of  Villaragud.    his   Ambaf-  with  Lewis  XII,  by  filling  a  Bifhoprick  in  Provence,  with-  «"'<* 

Lewis  Xl'» 


Venetians, 
p.  294. 


(1)  They  were  both  beheaded  nn  Tmoer-bill,  Augufl  17.  Hall,  fnl.  S.  Dudley  had,  at  the  time  of  his  Death,  in  Lands,  Fees,  ana  Offices,  to 
'he  yearly  value  of  eight  hundrtd  Pounds  j  and  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  in  roady  Money,  befides  Jewels,  Plate,  and  rich  Furniture,  G\.  During  his 
Imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  he  writ  a  Bunk  called  Arbor  Reipubhea,  dedicated  to  King  Henry.  By  Eltzabetb  his  Wife,  one  of  the  Daughteis  and 
Coheirs   of  Ethuard  (>><_>■   Vikount   LijU ,   he   left    IlTue   three    Sons    and    one   Daughrer.     StVIO,   p.   4S7,  4.8S.     Dugdale's    Baron.   Vol.   II.   p.   217. 

\zj  It  was  dipped  in  Chrilm  and  perfumed  with  Musk,  and  lb  lent  to  Archbiihop  Warbam  with  Inltruftions  to  prelent  it  to  the  King  at  high 
Mais,  with    the  Pope's  Benedicts  n.     Julius's  Letter  to  Warham  in  Burnet's  Collection  is  dated  April.  5.   1510. 

•  The  Reader  may  fee  a  large  account  of  the  King's  Jufts,  Pageants,  and  other  cortly  devices  in  Hall  and  Hclungjjjead,  who  have  many  par- 
ts 11l.11'.  worth  perufing,  by  luch  as  delight  in  Inch  matters. 

4'  Burnet  fays,  he  not  only  ferved  the  King  in  all  his  fecret  Pleafures,  but  was  letid  and  vicious  himfelf;  fo  that  his  having  the  Fren.b  Pox 
(  which  in  thofe  days  wis  a  matter  of  great  Intamy  )  was  fo  publick,  that  it  was  brought  againll  him  in  Parliament  when  he  fell  into  dil'grace.  He 
had  alfo  the  Art  ft  attaching  lo  etrertually  thole  to  his  Interefts,  in  whole  Company  the  King  did  mull  delight,  that  thry  were  always  ready  to 
luiward  his  Views.  Being  of  a  gay,  facetious,  and  open  Temper,  he  would  divert  himfelf  with  them  in  fuch  Exerciles  (lays  Polydort  Vlrg'tl  I  as 
were  molt  agreeable  t>>  the  Levity  and  Pallions  ot  Youth,  and  which  did  not  perfeftly  fuit  with  the  Charafter  of  a  Dean  in  the  Chuich.  He  would 
rivfeend  tn  ting,  laugh,  raliv  ,  and  even  dance  with  them,  as  if  for  the  time  he  had  quite  laid  alide  that  Severity  of  Behaviour  which  became 
hi-   St.mnn.      Hifl.    Ref.   Vol.  I.  p.  8. 

,1    A    EvfeiTuage,  called   the    Parfonege,  lying   in    the    Parifli  of  St.  Bride's  in   Fleet-Jlreet  ;    which    Empf.n  held  by    Leafe    from   the    Abbot  and    Con- 
:nl  si  Weftminjtcr,  Kitr.-'j   fxi.  Tutn.  13.  p.  269,     The  King  gave  bim  alio  in  [tirtttrj  tj,e  next  year,  a  Picbcnd  of  ffindfir.    Ibid.  p.  293. 
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out  asking  his  content,  contrary  to  his  own  promife.  Lewis 
complained  of  it ;  the  Pope  denied  he  had  promifed  any 
fuch  thing;  and  in  fhort,  they  came  at  laft  to  give  one 
another  the  lie  in  form.  This  was  precifcly  what  the 
Pope  wanted,  in  order  to  have  occafion  to  break  with 
him. 

His  League  with  the  Venetians  being  publickly  known, 
he  imperioufly  commanded  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  re- 
nounce the  League  of  Cambray,  and  join  his  Arms  with 
thofe  of  the  Church.  The  Duke  not  believing,  his  being 
Vallhl  to  the  Holy  See  obliged  him  to  be  thus  blindly  de- 
voted to  the  Pope's  humours,  refufed  to  break  his  Alliance 
with  France,  and  fo  gave  his  Holincfs  the  pretence  he  had 
long  been  feeking.  When  the  Duke  offered  to  pay  him 
the  Tribute  due  to  the  Church  for  the  Fief  of  Ferrara,  the 
Pope  refufed  it,  plainly  intimating  by  that  refufal,  he  in- 
tended to  confifcate  the  Duchy. 

Mean  while,  Ferdinand  was  privately  acting  with 
Henry  VIII  his  Son-in-law,  to  draw  him  into  the  Pope's 
intereft,  which  was  become  his  own,  in  confequence  of 
the  Projects  they  had  formed  in  common.  But  his  prac- 
tices were  fo  feciet,  that  Lauis  XII  never  miftrufted 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  entirely  confided  in  the  af- 
furances  given  him  by  his  Ambaffador,  that  his  defign 
was  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray. 


He  had  done  his  utmoft  to  be  reconciled  with  him,    even    f  ;ro; 
to  the  offering  to  abandon  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.     But  the 
Pope,    depending  upon   Ferdinand,    and  expecting  great 
affiftance  from   England,    had    evaded    all    his  propofals. 
Whereiore,    to  flop  the  fury  of  this  impetuous  old  Man^ 
Lewis  made  a  new  League   with  the  Emperor^    promi- 
fing   to  put  him   in  poflcffion   of  all  Italy,    except  Genoa 
and  Florence.     Maximilian  had   the  good  fortune,  that  in 
all  his  Leagues    he   had  ever  great  advantages,    though  he 
contributed  the  lcaft.     On  this  occalion,  Lewis  XII  could 
hardly  proceed  without  him,  becaufe  it  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  continue  the  War  in  the  State  of  Venice,  other- 
wife  the  Venetians  would  have  been  able  to  give  the  Pope  Be  tatii  a 
too  great  an  affiftance.     The  League  being  concluded  at  '?"■'< wi'-* 
Blois  in  Auguji,  Lavis  called  a  Synod  at  Tours,    to  con-  ,.,..,",,,'  ... 
fult  how  he  ought  to  behave  to  the  Pope.     The  Synod  wirBibtPcfti 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  King  mould  once  more  offer  the  M:'a"- 
Pope    a   reafonable  agreement ;     and    in   cafe  of    refufal, 
might  with  a  fafe  confeience  wage  even  an  offenfive  War 
with  him.    Leivis  wanted  no   more  to  juftify  his  intended 
proceedings.     Prefently  after,  he  concluded  with  Alaximi-  Treaty 
Han  a  new  Treaty,    whereby  they  agreed  to  caufe  a  Ge-  ;->  iximiliari 
neral  Council  to  be  fummoned  to  P  if  a,  todepofe  Julius  U. 
To  that  end,  they  gained  nine  Cardinals,  who  readily  un-  P&. 
dertook  to  call  the  Council  in  their  own  name.     Some  of'1"  C'"."J- 
thefe  Cardinals  were  now  wjth  the  Pope,  but  found  means 


The  Pt>pt  fit      On  the  other  hand,    Julius  II  gained  the  Bifhop   of    to  leave  him  under  divers  pretences,    and,  when  he  would 
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Sion  ( 1 ),  who  having  great  credit  among  the  Switzers  found 
means  to  fet  them  at  variance  with  France,  by  perfuad- 
ing  them  to  demand  an  augmentation  of  their  penfions. 
Their  Alliance  with  that  Crown  being  about  to  expire, 
they  required  to  renew  it,  that  their  penfions  might  be 
increafed.  Lewis  refufing  it,  the  Bifhop  of  Sim  effectu- 
ally ufed  that  refufal  to  ftir  them  up  againft  France,  to 
which  the  King  himfelf  alfo  contributed  by  making  an 
Alliance  with  the  Grifons.  He  thereby  fo  provoked  the 
Switzers,    that  in  a  Diet  at  Lucern  they  declared   for  the 


have  recalled  them,  refufed  to  obey. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Italy  during 
the  year  1 5 1  o.  I  have  faid  nothing  of  the  events  of 
the  War  which  continued  all  this  while  between  the  Em- 
perorj  affifted  by  the  French  King,  and  the  Venetians, 
becaufe  thefe  particulars  are  of  little  fervice  to  this  Hi- 
ftory.  It  will  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  Chaamont  feeing  Ge-  Chaumoni 
ma  and  Milan  in  danger,  had  withdrawn  the  French  ' 
Troops  from  the  Emperor's  Army  to  keep  them  at 
Milan.     The  departure  of  thefe  Troops   gave  the  Vene- 


res to 

Milan. 


Pope,    and  refolved  to  fend  an  Army  into  the  Duchy  of    tians  fome  refpite,    who  thereby  were  enabled  to  repair 


Milan 

Hi  trhi  ia         In  fine,    the  Pope  forgot  nothing  that  he  thought  ca- 
lh'lo<pMe  of  perfuading  the  Venetians  to  agree  with  the  Em- 
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peror  at  any  rate,  even  to  the  advifing  them  to  deliver 
him  Trevifo  and  Padua.  He  intimated  to  them,  that  the 
moft  effectual  means  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
Milanefe,  was  to  difengage  the  Emperor  from  their  interefts ; 
and  when  once  they  were  out  of  Italy,  it  would  be  eafy 
to  wreft  from  the  Emperor  not  only  Trevifo  and  Padua, 
but  all  his  other  Conquefts  too.  But  the  Venetians  durft 
not  run  fuch  a  hazard. 

Such  were  the  vaft  projects  of  the  Pope.  He  was  Co 
private  in  his  Negotiations,  that  Lewis  XII  imagining  he 
had  no  other  defign  than  to  feize  Ferrara,  contented  him- 
felf with  ordering  Chaumont,  Governor  of  Milan,  to  aid 
the  Duke  in  cafe  he  was  attacked.  But  fhortly  after,  a 
Venetian  Fleet,  and  Papal  Army  commanded  by  Fabricius 
Colonna  attempting,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  furprize  Ge- 
noa, Lewis  had  but  too  much  reafon  to  fufpect,  there  was 
fome  grand  defign  formed  againft  him ;  and  therefore, 
fent  Chaumont  orders  to  have  an  eye  to  the  Pope's  pro- 
ceedings. 

Thefe  orders  came  to  Milan  very  feafonably.     Julius  II 
really  intended  to  befiege  Ferrara,    and   for  that  purpofe 
was  come  to  Bologna,    till  an  Army,    prepared  on  fome 
pretence  by  Raymond  of  Cardona  at  Naples  was  ready  to 
join  his  and  the  Venetian  Troops.     But  Chaumont  did  not 
allow  him  time  to  execute  his  projects.     Hearing  the  Pope 
was  arrived  at  Bologna,    he  departed   from  Milan  at   the 
head  of  an  Army,    and   made  fuch  fpeed  that   he  would 
have  furprized  the  Pope  there,  had   he  not  fuffered  him- 
felf to  be  amufed  with  parleys.     Whilft   he    was   treat- 
ing with  the  Pope's  Envoys,  fome  Venetian  Troops  in  the 
Neighbourhood  entering  the  City,     fecured   it  from  the 
danger  of  being  intuited.     Whereupon  Chaumont,    being 
wholly  unprepared  for  fo  important  a  Siege  was  obliged  to 
letire. 
He  txctmmi-      Julius  II  made  great  noife  at  this  infult  of  the  French,  and 
r.i.atu  the     f,j]ej  a]j  £urope_i    and  particularly   the  Court  of  England, 
ner^h,  and   w'tn  his  clamours.     He  excommunicated  all   the  Gene- 
tr.es  t-j  fur-    rals  of  the  French  Army,    and  prefently  after,  his  and  the 
fuze  6am*.  ymci\an  Gallies  made  a  fecond  attempt  upon  Genoa,    but 
Mczcra'i.      wi'h  no  better  fuccefs  than  before. 

Tie  Switzers  At  the  fame  time,  twelve  thoufand  Switzers  began  their 
march  in  order  to  enter  the  Milanefe,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Bifhop  of  Sion.  But  he  found  the  paffages  fo  well 
guarded,  that  they  defpaired  of  fucceeding  in  their  defign. 
So,  not  receiving  betides  from  the  Pope  the  Money  pro- 
mifed them,  they  returned  into  their  own  Country. 
•  War  being  thus  proclaimed  between  Lewis  XII  and 
the  Pope,  Lewis  thought  himfelf  under  no  farther  restraint. 
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fome  loffes  fuitained  in  the  beginning  of  the  Campain, 
and  to  affift  the  Pope  who  ftill  defigned  to  befiege  Fer- 
rara. 

Chaumont's  attempt  to  furprize  the  Pope   in  Bologna,  Toe  A//< 
afforded  Raymond  of  Cardona,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  a  pie-^^J^'1 
tence  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his  Holinefs.     The  Pope's ;'„n. 
Troops  and  the  Venetians  were,  in  December,  joined  by  the 
Spanijh  Army  near  Modcna,  which  Fabricius  Colonna  had 
taken  in  his  return  from  his  Genoa  expedition.     Though  Siege  if 
the  feafon  was  not  very  proper  to  enter  upon  action,  the  Mirandoks 
Pope    was  abfolutely  bent  to   befiege  Mirandola.     This 
Town  belonged  to  the  Heirs  of 'Joannes  Picus  of  Miranda, 
with   whom  he  had  no  quarrel.     But  as   it  lay  conve- 
nient   to    favour   the    Siege  of  Ferrara,    he    would  not 
leave  it  in   his  rear,    but  ordered  it   to   be  vigoroufly  at- 
tacked.    In  fpite  of  his  age,  and  the  rigour  of  the  Seafon,' 
he  came  himfelf  to  the  Siege,    to  animate  the  Troops  by 
his  prefence ;    and  the  Town  furrendring  at  laft  on    the 
zoth  of  January,    was    pleafed    to  enter   through   the 
breach. 

Lewis  XII  complained  to  Ferdinand  of  his  affifting  the 
Pope.  But  Ferdinand  calling  that  a  trifle,  replied,  that  as 
Vaffal  of  the  Holy  See  he  could  not  help  defending  his  Ho- 
linefs's  Perfon  and  State :  That  beiides,  he  was  not  con- 
cerned in  the  quarrels  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France^ 
but  his  intention  was  to  keep  to  the  Articles  of  the  League 
of  Cambray. 

Hitherto  Henry  does  not  feem  to  be  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  Italy,    though  the  Pope,  Ferdinand  and  the  Ve- 
netians had  formed    a  defign  to  ingage  him  therein.     He 
peaceably  led  a  life  of  pleafure,    without  much  regarding 
what    paffed  abroad.     On  the  ift  of  January  15 n,    he    iciji 
had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  his  Queen  delivered  of  a  Prince,  Birtb  -a 
at  whofe  birth  there  was  great  rejoicing  over  all  the  King-  |£JJ,£ 
dom.     But  the  joy  lafted  not  long,  fince  the  young  Prince  «*, 
died  before  the  end  of  February  {2).  V'"'"- 

Mean  while,  Ferdinand  was  feeking  means  to  engage  St^J_ 
Henry   in    the  League    he    intended   to  make   with   the  Dt  jwi  r-f 
Pope  againft  France.     Henry  was  rich  and  powerful,    and  Fct^aaaA 
confequently  his  junction    to    the  League  would   be  oi 
great  weight,    and   extremely  incommode  France.     On 
the  other  hand,    his  youth    and   fmall  experience  made 
his  Father-in-laW  hope,  it  would  not  be  impracticable  to 
ingage  him  by  degrees,  and  infenfibly,  into  projects  which 
a  King  of  England  ought   not  to  concern  himfelf    with. 
It  is  certain,  Ferdinand  was  now  in  agreement  with  the 
Pope.     All  his  proceedings,  and  the  feveral  circumltances 
of  Hiftory,  render  it  fo  evident  that  it  cannot  be  doubted. 
However,    he  ufed    a  profound  diffimulation  in   this   re- 
fpect.     He   feigned   to  intend    only  the  peace  of  Europe, 
that  all  the  Princes  of  Chriftendom  might  join  together  in 


(l).Or  Palais,  lying  betwixt  Stviferland,  the  Mihnefe,  the  Valley  of  Afi  ard  Sa-.-y. 

(z)   He  was  born  at  Richmond,  and  chriftened  Henry.     He  was  prefented   10    the  King  by  bis  fjuccn  »S  a  New-Jtat  J  '. 
February  22,  and  was  bur-ed  at  IVejiminfier.     Herbert,  p.  7.      Hail,  fol.  II. 
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i  ci  i.     a  War  affainft  the  Infidels.     But  as  he  wanted  an  Army     of  Lewis  XII,    would    interpofe   in  the  quarrel.      And    151 1 
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and  Fleet  to  execute  his  defigns,  he  pretended  to  have 
very  much  at  heart  the  continuance  ot  the  War  he  had 
undertaken  againft  the  Moors.  He  had  lent  iaft  year 
upon  the  Courts  of  Africa,  a  Fleet  commanded  by  Peter 
of  Navarre.  Shortly  after,  he  reinforced  it  with  fonie 
Troops  under  the  conduit  of  a  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
va, who  attempting  to  land  at  Gelves,  was  flair,,  and  all 
his  Men  cut  in  pieces.  Ferdinand  made  ufe  ot  this  ill 
fuccefs  to  cover  his  preparations  againft  France.  Under 
colour  of  being  revenged  on  the  Moors,  he  alTembled  an 
Army,  and  equipped  a  Fleet,  which  he  pretended  to  fend 
into  Africa,    but  v/as  however  dellgned  for  Italy.     As  it 

-was  not  vet  time  to  difcover  his  intentions,  he  carried  his 
diffimularion  lb  far,  as  to  demand  of  the  King  his  Son- 
in-law  a  thoufand  Englijh  Archers  to  ferve  in  this  pre- 
tended expedition.     Weak  aid  !  to  be  fent  for  fp  far  and 

.at  fo  great  charge,  if  he  had  really  intended  to  ufe  them. 
Henry,  not  perceiving  his  defigns,  readily  complied  with 
his  rcqueft,  and  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  on  whom, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  conferred  the  title  of  Baron  (1),  to 
command  that  fmall  body  (2).  We  find  in  the  Colleilion 
of  the  Publick  Atls,  Ferdinand's  Letter  of  thanks  to 
Henry  (3)  for  this  aid,  and  for  his  advice  not  to  hazard 
his  Perfon  in  the  undertaking :  Advice,  continued  he, 
that  he  could  not  follow,  becaufc  Religion  was  concern- 
ed. And  yet,  it  foon  appeared,  he  had  never  intended 
any   fuch  thing,    fince  he  employed  againft   France  the 


therefore,  to  remove  all  pretence  of  rupture,  he  took  care  ">•  P-  3OJ 
to  appoint  (Jommiffioners  (5)  with  power,  to  repair  all  the 
outrages  committed  fince  the  late  Peace.  But  his  precau- 
tions proved  ineffectual.  An  accident  this  year,  afforded 
the  King  of  Scotland  afterwards  that  pretence  of  Breach 
which  Henry  would  have  prevented. 

Andrew  Breton,  a  Scotch  Merchant,  complaining  to  the  Caufe  of 
King  of  Scotland,  that  the  Portuguefc  had  killed  his  Father,  ?!f™? 
and  feized  his  Ship,  the  King  gave  him  Letters  of  Mart,  England  and 
after  having  in  vain  fought  redrefs  from  the  Court  of  Pot-  Scotland. 
tiigal.     Whereupon,  Breton  equipped  two  ftout  Ships,  and  B"c|""lan- 
found  means  to  make  himfelf  ample  amends  for  his  lofles,  Hall, 
bv  falling  upon  all  the  Portugal  Ships  trading  to  Flanders  Stow, 
and  England.     The  Portugal  AmbafTador  rending  at  Lon- 
don, complained   to    the  Council,    and  reprefented,    that 
fince  the  King  of  England  pretended  to  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  narrow  Seas,  it  was  but  reufonable  he  ihould   pro- 
tect the  foreign  Ships  that  came  into  the  Channel.   Upon 
this  Complaint,    the    King   equipped  two  large   Men  of 
War,  and  appointed  the  two  Sons  of  the  Earl  oi  Surrey  (6) 
to  command  them,  with  orders  to  take  the  Scotch  Pyrate. 
Thefe  two  Lords  watched   him   fo  narrowly,  that  they 
met  with  him  at  laft,  as  he  was  returning  from  Flanders 
to  Scotland.     Breton  fought  defperately,  but  was  killed  in 
the  fight,  and  his  two  Ships  taken  and  brought  into  Eng- 
land (7).     The  King  of  Scotland  hearing  of  this,  fent  and 


demanded  the  two  Ships,    with  fpeedy  reparation  of  the 

very   Forces   which    feemed   to    be  defigned   againft   the  outrage  committed   againft  the  Peace.     The  AmbalTadors  Hollinglh. 

Moors  (4).  were  told,  that  Py rates   were  not   included  in  the  Peace, 

Nothing  more   was  wanting  to  conclude  the  projected  and  that  to  punifh  fuch  people  according  to  their  deferts 

League  againft  Lewis  XII,  but  to  gain  the  King  of  Eng-  was  no  breach  of  Treaty.     Probably,  Breton  had  made 

land.     This  was   ftrenuoufly  endeavoured  during  the  be-  himfelf  more  than  amends  for  the  damage  he  had  fuilained, 

gaiyiYi^K.  ginning  of  the  Year  15  1 1.     The  Venetians  fent  him  an  as  it  too  frequently  happens  on  fuch  occalions.     But  how- 

AmbaiTador,  under  colour  of  thanking  him  for  his  care  to  ever  King  James  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  from 

reconcile  them  to  the  Pope,1  defiring  him  withal,  in  their  the  Court  of  England,  protefted  againft  the  Injuftice,  be- 

Credentials  dated  the  2d  of  March,  to  give  credit  to  what  ing  determined  to  refent  it  the  firft  opportunity. 
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their  AmbaiTador  fhould  impart  to  him,  which  could  re 
Bimbryge    late  only  to  the  intended  League.     About  the  fame  time 
a -'it  was,  that  the  Pope  conferred  the  Dignity  of  Cardinal 
upon  Cbriftopher  Bambridge  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  Am- 


mane  Cc 
Herbert, 


baflador  at  Rome,  in  a  Promotion  the  nth  of  March  at 
Ravenna.  All  the  Hiftorians  unanimoudy  affirm,  Bam- 
bridge was  made  Cardinal ,  purely  for  labouring  to  fet 
Henry  at  variance  with  France.  Matthew Sk'.nner  Bifhop 
of  Sion,  was  promoted  to  the  fame  honour  for  his  pall 
and  future  Services  of  the  like  nature.  In  thofe  days, 
it  was  neither  Learning  nor  Virtue  that  raifed  Clergy- 
men to    the    Cardinalate,    but    folely    their    Abilities    in 


I  left  Julius  II,  after    the  taking  of  Mirandola,  bent  The  Pope 
upon  the  Siege  of  Ferrara ,  and   only  waiting  the  return  S'<s*. 
of  good  Weather.     Though  Lewis  XII  was  in  good  mea-  King's  offers, 
fure  ignorant   of  what   paiTed   in   Spain  and  England,  he  Guictiard. 
knew  however  enough  not  to  doubt   that   the  Pope  was  p""1!'. 
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ready  to  ferve  upon  the  firft  notice,  which  it  was  cufto- 
mary  to  order  only  when  a  war  was  forefeen.  The  rea- 
fon   alledged  by  the  King  for  thefe  orders,  plainly  fhew 
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endeavouring  to  raife  him  enemies  on  all  fides.  He  was 
even  fatisfied,  that  though  he  feemed  to  have  no  other 
delign  than  to  become  mafter  of  Ferrara,  yet  that  was 
only  the  firft  Step  to  fome  greater  project.  Mean  while, 
he  was  very  much  embarrafted.  He  had  properly  nothing 
to  gain  upon  the  Pope,  unlefs  he  would  feize  the  Church's 
Patrimony.  But  he  had  a  great  deal  to  lofe,  befides  the 
temporal  Affairs,  joined  to  an  entire  SubmiiTion  to  the  troubles  which  the  obftinate  and  haughty  Temper  of  the 
Pope.  Pope  might  create  him.     Wherefore  he  refolved  to  try 

The  endeavours  that  were   ufed   to  engage  Henry  in     all    poffible   ways  to  be  reconciled  with  him.     To   that 
the  Italian  League,  had  at  length  the  expedvted  Succefs.  In     end,  whilft  the  Pope  was  employed  in  the  Siege  of  Mi- 
all  appearance,    it  was  reprefented  to    him,  that  he  was     randola,  he  made  him  fome  overtures   by  Chaumont;  but 
highly  concerned  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  King  of    it  was  to  no  purpofe.     The  Pope  would  hearken  to  no- 
France,  who  was  already  become   too    powerful   by    the     thing,  and  continued  the  Siege  till  he  forced  the  Town  to 
Conqueft  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Ve-     capitulate.     At  laft,  Lewis  feeing  there  was  no  hopes  of  a  I-ewa  re- 
netians.     However  this  be,  it  appears  that  about  the  mid-     reconciliation,  ordered  Chaumont  to  regard  him  no  longer,  'rfJ"rd'°lb 
die   of  the  year,  Henry  was  now  determined  to  follow     and  at  any  rate  fupport  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.     Chaumont  t>opc  T* 
the  Suggeftions  of  the  Pope  and  Ferdinand.     For  in  June     receiving  thefe  orders,    takes   the  Field    in   the   midft  of  {'"£"'• 
he  appointed  CommiiTioners,  to  take  care  that  the  Militia     winter.      His  army,   joined    by  the   Duke  of   Ferrara,  bardu 
of  the  Kingdom   were  provided    with  good   Arms,    and     was  not  fo  numerous  as  the  Forces  of  the  Pope,    Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  Venetians ;  but  compofed  of  fo  good  Troops, 
that    the  Allies  durft    never  hazard  a   Battle,    though  it 
was  offered    them  more    than   once.     Mean  while,    the 
what  was  his  defign.     He  faid,  though  the  Kingdom  was     Pope  was  greatly  enibarrafled.     Inftead  of  quietly  prepar- 
in  perfect  Tranquillity,  neverthelefs,  as  the  Arms  were     ing  for  the  Siege  of  Ferrara,  he  was  forced  to  keep   the 
commonly  fuftered  to  ruft   in  time  of  Peace,  he  wifhed     Field  during  the  winter,  without  knowing  even  how  to 
that  his  Subjects  would  be  in  a  readinefs  to  ferve  him,  as     fave  Modena,    which    was  in  danger  of  a  Siege.     Ferdi- 
wcll  againft  Invafions,  if  any  were  intended,  as  in    de-     nand,    who  forefaw  what  trouble  that   place   would  give 
fence  of  his  Allies.     Thefe  laft  words  could   refpe£t  only     the  Pope,  had  advifed  him  to   refign   it  to  the  Emperor, 
the  Pope,  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  the  Venetians;  from     Nay,  that  affair  had  been  negotiated,  but  without  Sue- 
whence    it  may  be    inferred,    that    the  King   had   now     cefs,  becaufe  Maximilian  would  receive  it  only  as  a  place 
given  his  word.     But  the  Sequel  will  fliew  it  ftill  more     held  of  the  Empire,  to  which  the  Pope  would  not  con- 
clearly,  fent.     At    laft,  upon   Chaumont's  approach  to  befiege  it,  Julius  n 

The  antient  and  ftrict  Union  between  France  and  Scot-  the  Pope  was  willing  to  deliver  it  as  the  Emperor  delired,  *mJaJ£  « 
land,  gave  Henry  juft  caufe  to  fear,  that  as  foon  as  the  becaufe  it  was  not  to  be  faved  without  venturing  a  Battle.  the  Emperor, 
war  with  France  was  begun,  the  King  of  Scotland,  as  Ally     The  Terms  of  this   bargain  are   not  precifely  known.  GuicdanL. 

0      '  «  '  '  "  Mezerau 

(1)  He  was  Captain  of  the  Town  and  Caille  of  Berwick.     Rymer,  Tom.  XIII.  p.  194 Dugdale  fays,  the  Title  of  Baron,    which  had  ceafed 

(6  lien.   V.)  in    the  Daughters    and   Heirs  or  Philip   Lord   Darcy,    was  revived   to  this   Sir  'Thomas  by    writ  of  Summons  to  Parliament.  (1  Hen.  VIII.) 
Baron.  Vol.  I.  p.  374- 

(2)  There  went  o\er  with  him  the  Lord  Anthony  Grey,  Brother  of  the  Maiquil's  of  Dorfet  ;  Henry  Guildford,  Weflon,  Brown,  William  Sydney,  Efquires; 
Sir  Robert  Citable,  Sir  R.ger  Ha/lings,  Sir  Ralph  Etdeiiare,  Sec.  They  embarked  at  Plymouth  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  landed  at  Cad  z.,  June  l. 
Hall,  fol.  11,  12.     Sir  Henry  Gu.Idfiid,  and Vl'cfton,  and  . Brown,  Knights,  were  knighted  by  King  Ferdinand,  who  gave  Sir  H.  Guild- 

Jjid  a  Canton  of  Granada,  and rVeftm,  and  — —  Brown,  an  Eagle  of  Sicily,  for  the   augmentation  of  their  Arms.     This  Body  ot  Troops 

returned  to  England  about  Aiigujl.     Idem,  fol.  13.     Stow,  p.  48S. 

(3)  By  this  Letter,  (writ  in  a  molt  religious  Strain)  it  appears  that  all  our  Hiftorians,  and  Dugdale  himfelf,  is  miftaken  in  the  number  of  the  Ar- 
cher   lent  into  Spain,  Ferdinand's  Letter  calling  them  a  thoufand,  whereas  they  are  laid  to  be  in  our  Hiltorics  fifteen  hundred.     Rymtr's  Feed.  Tom.  Xlll. 

P-   297.  V 

(4)  King  Henry  fent  alfo,  in  July  this  year,  fifteen  hundred  Men  into  Flanders,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Pcynings,  to  afliit  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  againlt  the  Duke  of  Gmldrts,     Ibid.  p.  301.     Hall,  fol.  13.  i+. 

(s)  Sir  Th^rna;  Dane,  and  Sir  Robert  Dewy.     Rymer'%  Feed.   Turn.  XIII.  p.  301. 
(6j  Thtmas  and  Fdwar  I,  which  Lift  was  Lord  Admiral.     Herbert,  p.  7.     Hall,  fol.  1  c.. 

(7)  Though  he  was  grievmifly  wounded,  he  encuoratea  his  Men,  with  his  whittle,  even  to  his  laft  breath.  The  King  pardoned  the  Men,  and  lent 
them  oot  of  the  Kingdom.    Herbert,  ibid. 

But 
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151  r.  But  from  thenceforward  all  the  Emperor's  proceedings 
gave  occafion  to  fufpect,  Modcna  was  acquired  upon 
Conditions  very  prejudicial  to  the  King  of  France  his 
Ally. 
Ferdinand':  The  King  of  Arragon  pretended  to  be  in  Alliance  with 
D^muU,,on  France.  He  would  not  declare  againft  her  till  he  had 
fecured  the  King  of  England,  with  whom  he  was  pri- 
vately negotiating  a  Treaty  which  required  a  long  dif- 
cuffion.  Indeed,  his  Troops  which  were  to  ferve  the 
Pope  but  three  months,  according  to  the  terms  ot  the  In- 
veftiture  of  Naples,  were  ftill  joined  with  thofe  of  the 
Allies.  But  he  pretended,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  a£ted 
contrary  to  his  orders,  in  remaining  in  the  Pope's  army 
longer  than  he  was  commanded.  Mean  while,  the  Army 
was  prefled  by  Chaumont  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
followed  them  clofe,  and  endeavoured  to  provoke  them  to 
Congnfi  of  a  Rattle.  So,  to  gain  time,  Ferdinand,  who  would  (till 
ctftaual  "  Pak  '"r  a  neutral  Prince,  and  well  affedted  to  the  repofe 
Cuicciard.  of  Italy,  propofed  a  Congrefs  at  Mantua  for  a  Peace. 
The  Pope  immediately  accepted  the  overture.  The  Em- 
peror agreed  to  it  likewife,  and  Leivis  XII  durft  not  re- 
ject it,  led  he  fhould  be  charged  with  being  the  fole  Au- 
thor of  the  troubles  of  Italy.  It  is  certain,  if,  at  this 
juncture,  inftead  of  fuffering  bimfelf  to  be  amufed  by  a 
Negotiation,  the  fole  aim  whereof  was  to  rob  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  pufliing  his  enemies,  he  had  ordered  his 
Troops  to  advance,  he  would  have  over-run  the  whole 
Ecclefiaftical  State;  with  fo  great  a  Terror  had  his  arms 
infpired  the  Allies.  But  he  had  to  manage  his  Subjects  as 
well  as  his  Queen,  who  considered  a  war  with  the  head 
of  the  Church  as  a  Crime,  though  there  was  but  too  much 
provocation.  He  had  bimfelf  likewife  fcruples  upon  that 
account,  which  he  could  not  eafily  furmount.  But  how- 
ever, he  was  willing  to  try  once  more,  whether  the  pro- 
poled  Congrefs  of  Mantua  would  produce  fome  good  ef- 
fect. He  hoped  at  leaft,  that  the  breaking  off  the  Nego- 
tiation, in  cafe  it  was  not  fuccefsful,  would  fully  juftify 
him.  The  Congrefs  produced  the  efTeit  expected  by  the 
Allies,  that  is,  it  caufed  the  French  to  lofe  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  no  purpofe. 
Tbc  Emfmr  A  few  days  before  the  Congrefs  of  Mantua,  the  Bifhop 
^h^itbtU  °^  Gurckt  who  was  to  be  there  from  the  Emperor,  had 
R.pe.  a  Conference  at  Bologna  with  the  Pope,  after  which  they 

Cuicciard.     pretended  to  part  in  great  difcontent.     But  what  followed 
plainly  fhewed  the  contrary,  fincc  the  Emperor  never  after 
did  any  thing  agreeable   to  his  Alliance  with  Lewis  XII. 
A  Cornell     He  confented  however,    that  the  Council  of  Pifa  fhould 
Vfah tbt     be  called  in  his  name,    and  the  Summons  fet  up  at  Mo- 
Emfmr's     dena,    and  feveral  other  places  belonging  to  him,  becaufe 
a«d  French  jt  was  not  yet  time   to  declare  himfelf.     The  Summons 
tf'aml.         ran>  That  Julius  II  having  refufed  to  call  a  Council,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  Decree  of  Conjlance,  the  Cardinals  were  em- 
powered by  the  fame  Decree  to  fummon  a  Council  in  their 
own  name.     And  therefore  with   the  confent  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  France,     they  ordered   the  Council 
to  meet  on  the    ift  of  September,    in  the  City  of  Pifa,  to 
endeavour  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,    in  the  Head 
and  Members. 
Lewis/-/-         The  Bifhop  of  Gunk's  Conference  with  the  Pope,  and 
feat  the        ^e  breaking  up   of  the  Congrefs  of  Mantua,    made   the 

Emptor  and  „.  r    r  1       r  r     a.   n       17  r\         l 

JST/tfj  of  King  of  France  greatly  fulpect  the  Emperor.  On  the 
Arragon.  other  hand,  he  could  not  help  fearing  the  King  of  Arra- 
gon, knowing  by  experience  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  him.  He  law  him  making  great  preparations  under 
colour  of  the  African  War,  and  knew  withal,  that  not- 
withftanding  his  daily  alfurances  that  he  would  not  con- 
cern himfelf  with  the  troubles  of  Italy,  he  was  ufing  his 
utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  a  Peace  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Venetians.  That  is,  properly  fpeaking,  he 
was  labouring  to  difengage  Alaximilian  from  the  Intereft 
of  France.  In  fhort,  Ferdinand  fent  him  brotherly  Ad- 
monitions to  make  his  Peace  with  the  Pope,  and  not  draw 
on  himfelf  the  juft  reproach  of  waging  an  unnatural  war 
with  the  common  Eather  of  Chriftians.  Lewis  could  not 
but  confider  thefe  Remonftrances  as  a  fort  of  Proteltation 
to  affile  the  Pope  in  cafe  of  need.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
'  could  r.ct  believe  he  would  ingage  in  fuch  an  undertaking 

without  being  fecureof  the  Emperor.  Thefe  things  made 
him  uneafy,  and  apprehenfive  that  he  fhould  at  lalt  be  the 
Hi  crJtis  '  dupe  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  Ferdinand.  So,  for 
Triulzi  a  fear  of  being  prevented,  he  gave  exprefs  orders  to  Triulzi, 
vttorouRi"'  w''°  commanded  his  army  in  the  room  of  Chaumont  lately 
Cuicciard.     deceafed,    to  take  all  the  advantages  of  the  Allies  that  lay 

Mezerai.        jn  ni<   power. 

inta   '"  Triulzi  upon  this  order  alTaulted  and  took  Concordia  in 

Concordia,     the   beginning  of  May,    at  the  time  the  calling  of  the 

Council  of  Pifa  was  every  where   ported  up.     Then  he 

endeavoured  by   feveral  marches  to  oblige  the  Allies  to  a 

Keaf-         Battle,    without  being  able  to  fucceed.     At  lalt,    he  re- 

Bolran".       f°lved  to  approach  Bologna ;    not  that  he  believed  himfelf 

in  condition   to  befiege   the  City,    but  to  draw  the  Allies 

from  their  advantagious  Pofts,    and  give  the  Bolomwis  op- 


portunity to  rife  in  favour  of  the  Benthioglio,S  whom  he    1511. 
brought  with  him.     The  Pope  had  now  done  his  utmoft 
to  perfuade  the  Generals  of  the  Allies  to  hazard  a  Battle, 
without  being  able  to  prevail,  fo  much  did  they  dread  in- 
gaging  with  the  French.     Wherefore,   knowing   how  the 
army  flood  difpofed,    and  diftruliing  the   Bolonnois,    who 
loved  him  not,  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  leaving  in  Bologna 
the  Cardinal  of  Pavia  his  prime  Minuter.     He   was  no 
fooner  gone,     but  a  Tumult  arofe   in  the   City,    during 
whii  li  the  Inhabitants  called  in  their  old  matters  the  Ben- 
tivoglio's,  and  put  them  in  |X)llelTion  of  the  Government. 
The  Cardinal  of  Pavia  had  taken  to  flight    the   moment 
he  perceived   their    refolution.     On  the   other  hand,  the  Tbejtmftf 
army  of  the  Allies  advancing  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Bj 
logna,  and   hearing  the  Bentivoglio 's  were  admitted,    and   /  /    •  .:i» 
the  Ecgate  withdrawn,  ran  away  in  confufion,  leaving  in  "u-'d- 
the  Camp    their   Artillery,     Baggage,    and  Ammunition. 
Whereupon  the  Inhabitants  ("allying  out,  and  joining  with 
the  Peafants,  completely  Itripped  the  fcattered  army,    and 
rendered  it  entirely  unferviceablc  for  feveral  months.     The 
Duke  of  Ferrara  improving  this  opportunity,     very  eafily 
tecovcred  the  places  lately  taken  from  him  by  the  Allies. 

Amidft  all  thefe  mortifications,  the  Pope  ftill  met  with  TleCirJInal 
another    which  fenfibly    touched   him.     The  Cardinal  of  '/.'J"''^' 
Pavia  was  ftabbed   by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,    who  taxed  Duhtf 
him  with  being  the  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  Bologna.     The  Urbina. 
Pope's  concern  was  the  greater  as  he  durft  not  punifh,  in  Guiccurd* 
the  perfon  of  his  Nephew,  a  Crime  he  would  have  thought 
worthy  of  the  fevereft  treatment,  had  it  been  committed  by 
any  other  hand.     His  army  being  difperfed,    and  his  de-  <rtt  pf* 
figns  upon  Ferrara  vanifhed,  he  quitted  Ravenna  and  re-  T""  '* 
tired  to  Rome.     In  his  way,  he  had  the  frequent  mortifi- 
cation  to  fee  the  Papers  ported  up  for  the  calling  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pifa,    wherein   he  was  himfelf  fummoned  to  appear 
in  perfon. 

It  was  univcrfally  expected  that  Lewis  XII  would  per-  Lewis  *&" 
fue  his  SuccelTes,  and  certainly  in  the  then  fituation  of  h".armJ  " 
Italy,  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  was  not  marter  of  Rome.  MibnT 
The  Pope  had  no  remedy  fpeedy  enough  to  free  himfelf  GuiajaiA 
from  his  fad  condition.  The  King  of  Arragon  was  too 
remote.  The  Venetians  were  unable  to  lend  him  a  fuffi- 
cient  afliftance,  and  the  Emperor  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  fave  him,  had  he  been  willing  to  attempt  it.  Genoa, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Milan,  were  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  Lewis,  either  through  fcruple,  or  fome  other 
motive,  inftead  of  pufhing  his  point,  ordered  Triulzi  to 
retire  to  Milan  with  the  army,  and  even  disband  part  of 
the  Troops.  Probably,  he  was  willing  to  deprive  the 
Pope  of  the  pretence  of  exciting  all  Chrijlendam  againft 
him,  and  publifhing,  that  he  intended  to  feize  Rome  and 
all  Italy.  He  was  very  juftly  apprehenfive  of  this  from 
the  Pope,  fince  it  was  in  effect  the  foundation,  or  rather 
the  pretence  of  the  League  formed  fome  months  after 
againft  France.  Triulzi  was  no  fooner  at  Milan,  but  Fer- 
dinand's Fleet  arrived  at  Naples,  with  about  three  thou- 
fand  Men,  who  were  foon  to  be  followed  by  a  more  con- 
siderable Body. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  King  of  Arra-  J'Jfmt  n 
gon  had  fent  his  Fleet  to  Naples  to  fupport  the  Pope's  In-  :',Z'°  "£r" 
terefts,  and  give  jealoufy  to  the  King  of  France.     Julius  II,  Lews  XII. 
who  was  better  informed  than  any  man,    revived  at  the 
news,    and  the  rather,     as  he  well  judged  that  Ferdinand 
would  not   have    been  altogether  affured  of  the  King  of 
England.     Since  the   lofs  of  Bologna,  and  the  rout  of  his 
army,  he   had  fcemed  willing  to  confent  to  an  agreement 
with  France,    and   though  he  had  made  overtures  more 
like  a  Conqueror  than  one  conquered,  Letvis  had  accepted 
them  on  condition  they  were  approved  by  the  Emperor. 
But  when  the  Pope  found,    the  Spanijh  Fleet  was  at  Na-  u  ' 
pies,  and  Ferdinand  began    to  declare  himfelf,    he  added  '£"*• 
new  Terms  to  thofe  he  had  already  propofed,  and  plainly 
fhewed  he  was  no  longer  for  Peace.     This  Conduct  put 
Lewis  XII  beyond    all  patience.     So,  defpairing  to  agree  Lewa  tain 
with  fo  obftinate  an  enemy,    he  ordered  Triulzi  to  fend  B,l"Snai"!- 
Supplies  to   Bentivoglio  to  guard  Bologna,   and  fome  time 
after,    took  Bologna  and  the  Bentivoglio' s  under  his  protec-  At*.  Pub. 
tion.     On  the  other  hand,  though  he  was  not  obliged  to  Xin._p.303. 
affift  the  Emperor,  unlefs  became  into  Italy  in  perfon,  he  %ji)Ttbe 
added  however  to  the  German  Troops  in  the  State  of  Ve-  Bmfenr. 
nice  a  ftrong  re-inforcement  commanded  by  la  Paliffe.   Mean  ***  Pcftalk 
while,  the  Pope  having;  certain  advice  of  the  eoocl  Inclina-  ",Cc,!":,"' '** 
tion  of  the  Kings  of  Arragon  and  England  in    his  favour,  ct*,c  . 
refolved  to  fummon  a  General  Council  in  oppofition  to  Gu-cc  "* 
that  of  Pifa.     To  that  end,  he  publiflied  a  Bull,  wherein, 
having   firft  excufed    the  neglect  the  Schifmatic  Cardinals 
laid  to  his  charge,    and   inveighed  againft  their  Infolence, 
he  called  a  Council  to  be  held  at  the  Laieran  in  Rome,  the 
19th  of  April  1  512. 

Since  the  Bifhop  of  Gurck's  Conference  with  the  Pope  ^  ;'i:" 
Maximilian's  Conduct  was  fo  doubtful,  that  it  was  difficuk  . 
to  judge  certainly  of  it.     He  had  agreed  to  the  calling;  of 
the  Council  of  Pifa,    which   was  done  with  his  exprefs 

confent. 
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t;  1 1,  confent.  6ut  lie  had  not  yet  appointed  Ambaffadors,  nei- 
ther was  it  known  that  any  German  Bifhop  was  pre- 
paring te  go  thither.  Moreover,  he  had  promifed  to 
Command  in  perfon  in  Italy t  and  lead  thither  a  ftrong 
reinforcement.  But  he  remained  immoveable.  And  yet, 
he  continued  at  Injpruck,  without  {hewing  any  thoughts 
cither  of  the  Council  of  Pi/a,  or  the  War  with  Italy. 
Mean  while,  the  Conqucfts  that  were  expected  to  be 
made  upon  the  Venetians  were  to  be  all  hfe.  Thus,  in 
the  prefent  pofture  of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Lewis  XII  faw 
the  burden  of  the  war  laid  upon  him  alone,  without  his 
daring  almoft  to  complain  to  the  Emperor,  for  fear  he 
fhould  join  with  his  enemies.  And  indeed,  Maximilian 
was  ftrongly  follicited  by  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Arragon, 
and  the  Venetians  themfelves,  who  offered  him  a  good 
Sum  to  induce  him  to  defift  from  his  pretenfions  to  their 
Dominions.  Very  probably,  he  was  yet  unrefolved,  and 
knowing  the  League  that  was  forming  againft  France, 
was  willing,  according  to  Cuftom,  to  let  the  two  Parties 
proceed,  in  order  to  take  afterwards  that  Side  which  beft 
fuited  with  his  Intereft.  This  doubtlefs  was  the  reafon  of 
his  preferving  a  good  underftanding  with  Lewis  XII,  in 
confenting  to  the  calling  of  the  Council  of  Pi/a,  and 
withal,  of  referving  a  means  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope, 
in  fending  neither  Bifhops  nor  Ambaffadors  to  the  Coun- 
cil. Thus  remaining  almoft  equally  fufpecled  by  both  Par- 
ties, he  waited  till  the  Succefs  of  the  War,  or  the  offers 
from  both  Sides,  fhould  engage  him  to  declare  for  one  or 
other. 
UtceriMr.ty  Mean  while,  affairs  continued  ftill  in  the  fame  fituati- 
If'i'  1^'"  on<     The  Pope  and  the  Venetians  were  alone  in  open  War 


Mer.iy'l  and 
F  rdinand'j 
Embafjy  r, 


of  Italy, 


Gu'ccU'.d. 


with  France.  The  Emperor  feemed  to  float  between 
both  fides.  The  King  of  Arragon  had  hitherto  done  no- 
thing more  than  afforded  hopes  that  he  would  join  the 
League  when  concluded.  But  it  was  not  fo  yet,  every 
one  fearing  to  engage  in  it  unfeafonably.  Julius  II  and 
Ferdinand  knew  one  another  too  well  to  confide  in  each 
other.  Each  ftrove  to  make  the  other  fubfervient  to  his 
defigns,  and  was  afraid  at  the  fame  time  of  being  deceiv- 
ed. Ferdinand  had  ftill  in  France  an  Ambaffador,  who 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  King,  that  the  preparations 
in  Spain  concerned  only  the  Moors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pope  had  not  fo  quarrelled  with  Lewis  XII,  but  that 
he  had  ftill  left  him  fome  hopes,  and  continued  a  fort 
of  Negotiation  with  him,  by  means  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Murray  the  Scotch  Ambaffador,  who  did  the  office  of 
mediator.  Ferdinand  was  afraid,  in  cafe  the  Pope  made 
a  feparate  Peace  with  France,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
would    be  in  danger.     The   Pope  had  no  lefs  reafon  to 


caring,  that  after  the  execution,  his  artifices  were  difco-  i;ii. 
vered.  The  Fleet  and  Army  he  had  prepared  in  Spain, 
had  for  pretence,  a  War  with  the  Infidels.  When  he  was 
going  to  declare  openly  againft  France,  he  failed  not  to 
ufe  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  Church  againft  the 
outrages  of  Lewis.  As  foon  as  he  had  gained  the  King 
of  England,  they  jointly  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Lewis,  to 
require  him  to  leave  the  Pope  unmolefted,  intimating,  LewisXH 
that  asChriftian  Princes  they  could  not  difpenfe  with  pro- 
tecting the  Church,  difturbed  by  his  ambition.  Lewis Yaw 
plainly,  that  their  meafures  being  riow  taken,  it  would 
be  too  late  to  juftify  his  conduct ;  and  therefore,  chofe  to 
return  a  haughty  anfwer,  which  was  precifely  what  his 
enemies  wanted. 

Shortly  after,    on  the   4th  of  October,  the  Pope,  the  League  a- 
King  of  Arragon,  and  the  Venetians  concluded  a  League  i^'V?  francs 
at  Rome,  leaving  a  place  for  the  King  of  England,  who  ^,mt. 
had  fhewn   his  delire  to  be  included.     Indeed,   Cardinal  Guicdard. 
Bambridge   was  concerned  in  the  Negotiation  as  Ambaf- 
fador of  England.     But  he   was  ordered  not  to  fign  the 
Treaty,    becaufe   Henry  expected  to   make  a  private  one, 
more  agreeable  to  the  interefts  of  England  than  that  which 
concerned  Italy  only.     By  this  Treaty  the  Pope  promifed  Anitla  of 
to  find  for  the  fervice  of  the  League  fix  hundred   Men  '^'QL'^' 
at  Arms,  five  hundred  Light  Horfe,  fix  thoufand  Foot(i),  xm.p.7+7. 
and  twenty  thoufand   Ducats  a  month.     The  Venetians  Guicciard. 
were  to   furnifh  eight  hundred  Men  at  Arms,  a  thoufand 
Light  Horfe,  eight  thoufand  Foot,  and' to  pay  monthly 
twenty  thoufand    Ducats.      Ferdinand    was    to    provide 
twelve  hundred  Men  at  Arms,  a  thoufand  Light  Horfe, 
ten  thoufand  P'oot,  and  twenty  thoufand  Ducats  a  month. 
'  It  is  true,  neither  the  King  of  France,  nor  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  were  named  in    the  Treaty  as  enemies  of  the 
Allies.     But  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  it,    fince  the  intent 
of  the  League  was   to  reftore  to  the  Pope  the  City  of  Bo- 
logna, and  whatever  belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  make 
War  upon  all   Perfons  that  fhould  offer  to  hinder  it.     A 
place  was  left  for  the  Emperor  in  cafe  he  would  enter  into 
it ;  and  Raymond  of  Cardona,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  was  de- 
clared General  of  the  League. 

Whilft  the  World  was  in  expectation  of  the  effect  of  A~mnft> 
this  League,  the  Council  of  Pi/a  was  folemnly  opened  in  ''"" '  0f""nz 
that   City,  by  the  Cardinals   who  had  convened  it,  and  fit  of  Pi&T 
fome  Bifhops    of   France  and  Milan.     The  firft  Seffion  Guicdard. 
was  held  the  4th  of  November,  though  the  Pope  had  ex- 
communicated the  Cardinals,  and  deprived  them  of  their 
dignity.     The  fecond    was    held  the  1 1  th  of  the  fame 
month.     But  becaufe  there  was  a  commotion  that  day  in  The  CnaeU 
the  City,    the  Cardinals  and    Bifhops  were  fo  terrified,  ""J0™  - 


fear,  that  to  fecure  the  quiet  poffeflion  of  the  Kingdom  of    that  on  the  morrow  they  removed  the  Council  to  Milan, 


Milan. 


Ferdinand 
ferdt  an  At. 
tnj  r,  Naples, 


Naples,  Ferdinand  would  forfake  the  interefts  of  the 
Church,  and  leave  him  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  King 
of  France.  In  that  cafe,  the  Pope  would  have  nothing 
to  expect  from  England.  Thus,  affairs  were  come  to 
that  pafs,  that  it  was  neceffary,  either  that  each  fhould 
quickly  make  a  feparate  Treaty,  or  both  jointly  declare 
themfelves,  not   to   remain  in   this  ftate  of  uncertainty. 


where  they  expected  to  be  more  out  of  danger.  Indeed, 
the  Inhabitants  of  Pi/a  could  not  look  with  a  good  eye 
upon  a  Council,  which  expofed  them  to  an  excommu- 
nication and  interdict,  though  it  was  not  in  their  pow- 
er to  oppofe  the  orders  of  the  Florentines  their  Sove- 
reigns. 

I  obferved    that    the  Switzers  were  at  variance  with  Th  S»k- 

zers  »ijtc& 


And    therefore,  Ferdinand    began  at  laft  to  pull   off  the     Lewis  XII,  by  the  practices  of  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  or  zcrs 


mask  a  little    more,    by  fending   to  Naples,  the  Troops 

he   pretended    to   defign  for  Africa,    in  order   to    hinder 

the  Pope  from  thinking  of  a   feparate    agreement  with 

France. 

Whilft  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Arragon  were  thus 

founding  each  other,  the  Cardinals,  who  had  fummoned 

the  Council  to  Pi/a  and  were  come   to  Milan,  thought 

fit  to  open  it   by  Commiffioners.     But  this  was  only  for 

form's  fake,  to  keep  to  the  day  appointed.     Never  was 

General  Council   fo  thin.     The  Bifhops  of  France  were 

not  yet  arrived,  and  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  from 

Germany.     The   Pope  was   enraged  when  he  heard  the 
fun  Pifa  and  Council   was    opened   at  Pi/a.     In   his  paffion  with   the 

dtr'aTl'Z-  Florentines,  for  fuffering  the  Council  to  meet  in  one  of     for  him  to  hinder  them   from  coming  to  the  very  Gates 
dm.  their  Towns,  he  excommunicated  them  as  well  as  the  Pi- 

Cuicciard.    [ans^  anfj  put  botn  tne  Cities  under  an  Interdict.     But  the 


Opening  of 
the  Council 
if  Pifa. 
Goitckrd. 


The  Pope 


rather  of  the  Pope  himfelf,  who  fet  him  to  work.  Their  jay, 
firft  attempt  to  enter  the  Milanc/e  proving  unfuccefsful,  Guiccuro. 
they  refolved  this  year  to  levy  fixteen  thoufand  Men,  the 
Cardinal  of  Sion  having  pofitively  promifed  them  Money 
at  their  entrance  into  Italy,  and  that  the  Army  of  the 
Allies  would  employ  the  French  in  la  Romagna.  As  this 
levy  could  not  be  ready  till  the  beginning  of  the  Win- 
ter, they  began  their  march  in  November,  and  penetra- 
ted as  far  as  Vare/e.  Gajlon  de  Foix,  Nephew  of  Lew- 
is XII,  Governor  of  Milan,  was  fo  deftitute  of  Troops, 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  oppofe  their  paffage.  However, 
with  the  few  Men  he  had,  he  took  the  Field,  to  annoy 
them   and  obftruct  their  march.     But  it  was  not  poffible 


:ines  mike  a  Florentines  forced  the  Priefts  to  celebrate  Divine  Service, 
y.jl  of  it.     leaving  to  private  Perfons  the  liberty  to  obferve  or  reject 

the  Interdict. 
Henry  pn-  It  was  difficult  for  Julius  II  and  Ferdinand,  to  con- 
7J,"'tb  """  tinue  lonS.'n  tncir  prefent  fituation,  without  caufing  ma- 
'hia'zue.  tua'  fofoicions,  capable  of  changing  the  face  of  affairs. 
The  reafon  which  had  hitherto  with-held  Ferdinand, 
namely,  his  uncertainty  with  refpect  to  the  King  of 
England,  was  now  vanifhed.  Henry,  after  long  fufpenfe, 
had  at  laft  pofitively  promifed  to  enter  into  the  League 
againft  France.  Whereupon  the  Negotiation  of  the 
League  advanced  more  in  one  month  than  in  a  whole 
year  before.  It  was  a  conftant  rule  with  Ferdinand,  to 
cover   all  his  defigns  with  the  cloke  of  Religion ,  little 


Herbert. 
J'ch  Virg. 


of  Milan.  The  French  had  now  begun  to  furnifh  the  Tley  retin 
Caftle  with  Ammunition  in  order  to  quit  the  City,  when  fi&*if 
fuddenly  the  Switzers  hearing  no  news  of  the  Pope,  nor 
the  Army  of  the  Allies  which  they  thought  to  be  af- 
fembled  in  la  Romagna,  retired  to  their  own  Country, 
after  burning  fome  Villages.  If  the  Pope  had  not  difap- 
pointed  them  of  the  Money  he  had  promifed  them, 
and  if  the  Army  of  the  Allies  had  acted  in  la  Romagna, 
Milan,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  would  have  been  in  great 
danger,  fince  the  French  were  at  that  time  very  weak 
in  thofe  parts.  La  Palijfe  was  then  in  the  Emperor's 
Army  with  a  large  detachment  of  the  King's  beft 
Troops. 

Nothing  could  be  more  advantagious  to  England,  than  Fj'fe  Prfiey 
to  fee  the  Forces  of  France  turned   againft  Italy.     The  ^!1enry 
Conqueft  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  was  lefs 


VIII  to  rr.ed- 

bencnaal   to  dlc  wilb  lbt 

Affair:  of 
(0  In  the  Treaty,  as  it  ftands  in   Rymcr,    it  is  only  laid,    that  the  Pope  was  to   furnifh  fix  hundred   Men  at  Arnu,  without  any  mention  of  Light-  Italy, 
Horle  and  Foot  :  Neither  is  the  number  of  Troops  that  W3s  to  be  fent  by   the  Venetianl  fpecified,   but  it   is  laid,   they  were  to  find  a  Fleet    irrung  enough 
ro    beat  the   Enemy's  :   And  on  the   day  of  the  Publication    of  the    League,  the   Pope  and  the  Venetian}   were  to  pay   eighty  thouiajld  Ducats    of  Gold    for 
two  months  wages  for  then  Forces.     Fad.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  307.     See  Guiuiardi*,  1.  10, 
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Lewis  XII  than  to  England.  For  it  procured  England 
a  fettled  Tranquillity,  whereas  it  expofed  France  to  per- 
petual troubles,  and  an  immenfe  expence.  It  was  there- 
fore policy  in  Henry  to  fufter  the  French,  Germans,  Ita- 
lians, and  Spaniards  to  battle  it  in  Italy,  without  involv- 
ing himfelf  in  a  War  which  could  never  procure  him  any 
advantage.  To  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of",  the  Kings  of 
England  had  taken  care  not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  if  we  except  Henry  III,  who  being  unfortunately 
defirous  of  making  his  fecond  Son  King  of  Sicily,  ruined 
his  own  Kingdom  to  execute  that  extravagant  project. 
But  he  was  not  a  Prince  to  be  imitated  by  his  Succeflbrs. 
The  advantages  of  this  policy  were  fo  manifeft  to  all  ijt 
Englijh,  that  it  required  no  lefs  than  a  Ferdinand,  the 
ableft  and  molt  fubtle  Prince  of  his  age,  to  make  them 
fwerve  from  it. 

This  Prince  had  joined  with  the  Pope  ever  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1  j  t  o,  or  perhaps  the  end  of  the 
foregoing,  and  yet  had  been  near  two  years  without  de- 
claring himfelf.  This  delay  proceeded  only  from  his  dc- 
fire  to  fecure  England  firft,  that  Henry  might  make  a 
divcrfion  in  France,  which  would  oblige  Lewis  XII  to 
ncglcCt  the  affairs  of  Italy.  This  diverfion  muft  have 
been  advantageous  to  the  King  of  Arrugon,  fince  it  would 
remove  from  Italy,  or  at  leaft,  weaken,  a  very  formid- 
able rival.  But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  wherein  it  could 
be  ferviceable  to  England.  On  the  contrary,  there  feemed 
to  be  feveral  very  itrong  reafons  to  divert  Henry  from  fuch 
a  delign,  without  mentioning  the  Peace  he  had  lately 
renewed  with  France,  and  confirmed  by  a  folemn  Oath. 
This  probably  was  the  caufe  of  his  fo  long  deferring  the 
conclulion  of  the  League  I  fhall  fpeak  of  hereafter.  In- 
deed it  was  not  poflible,  but  that  fome  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil were  clear-fighted  enough  to  fee  that  this  League  was 
no  ways  advantageous  to  England,  what  colour  foever  was 
given  thereto. 

Whiltt  this  Negotiation  languished  in  England,  new 
occurrences  put  Ferdinand  upon  taking  frefh  meafures, 
and  contriving  all  forts  of  ways  to  fucceed  with  Henry. 
Lewis  XII  perfifted  in  his  dehgn  to  hold  the  Council  of 
Pi/a,  as  was  faid,  and  that  caufed  'Julius  II  to  convene 
another  at  the  Lateran,  and  excommunicate  by  the  fame 
Bull  all  Princes  and  others  who  adhered  to  the  firit. 
Among  thefe  Princes,  was  John  d' Albret  King  of  Navarre, 
who  being  allied  to  Lewis  XII,  blindly  followed  the  di- 
rections of  the  Court  of  France.  The  King  of  Navarre 
had  no  fooner  declared  for  the  Council  of  Pi/a,  but  Fer- 
dinand upon  that  pretence,  formed  the  delign  to  feize 
his  whole  Kingdom,  and  make  Henry  his  Son-in-law  the 
inflrumcnt  to  execute  it.  To  that  end  he  gave  Henry 
to  underftand,  that  a  fair  opportunity  offered  to  recover 
Guienne,  taken  by  France  from  one  of  his  predeceffors, 
ftnee  the  League  that  was  going  to  be  concluded  in 
Italy  would  find  Lewis  XII  fo  much  employment,  that 
probably,  he  would  not  be  able  to  defend  his  own  Coun- 
try. But  as  the  diftance  of  Guienne  might  deter  Henry 
from  attempting  this  Conqueft,  Ferdinand,  out  of  affec- 
tion, very  willingly  promifed  to  fupply  him  with  Troops, 
Tranfport  -  Ships,  Artillery,  Provilions,  Ammunition, 
without  ftipulating  any  thing  for  himfelf,  but  the  fole  plea- 
fure  of  procuring  his  Son-in-law  fo  great  an  advantage. 
This  offer  opened  the  eyes  of  Henry  and  his  Council  ( 1 ). 
The  acquifition  of  Guienne  feemed  to  them  a  thing  fo  ad- 
vantageous, and  withal,  fo  glorious  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Reign,  that  the  King,  without  any  farther  difficulty, 
entered  into  the  League  propofed  by  the  Pope,  Ferdinand, 
and  the  Venetians.  Such  was  the  real  motive  (2)  that  in- 
duced the  Court  of  England  to  break  the  Peace  lately 
renewed  with  France,  without  alledging  other  reafon  than 
the  protection  granted  by  Lewis  to  the  Bentivog/io's,  and 
the  calling  of  the  unlawful  affembly  of  Pi/a.  As  if  Eng- 
land was  concerned  to  help  the  Pope  to  Bologna,  and 
oppofe  with  Arms  a  Council,  confuting  of  a  fcore  of 
French  Bifhops,  without  power  and  credit  even  in  the  very 
place  where  they  were  allembled.  We  fhall  fee  prefently, 
how  Henry  was  the  Dupe  of  his  affectionate  Father-in-law, 
and  how  Ferdinand  politickly  made  ufe  of  him  to  ferve  his 
own  ends,  without  giving  himfelf  the  leaft  trouble  about 
his  Son-in-law's  affairs. 

When  Ferdinand  had  gained  Henry,  he  concluded  at 
Rome,  with  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  the  fore-mention- 
ed League.  In  this  Treaty  of  Rome,  it  was  exprefly  faid, 
that  all  the  Articles  were  negotiated  and  fettled  with  the 
King  ot  England's  knowledge,    the  Cardinal  of  York  ail- 


ing for  him,    and  daily  cxpeding  orders  to  fign  it ;    but    15:1. 
that  for  certain  reafons  the  conclulion  of  it  could  be   no 
longer  delayed. 

About  fix  weeks  after,    Henry  and  Ferdinand  conclu-  !- ' 
ded   at  London,    a  private  League   lor    the  Conqueft  o.<       ,  ' 
Gutenne(i).     This  was  a  confequence   of  the  firft,    on 
the  fuppolmon  that  the  depriving  the   King  of  France  ofc"r 
that  Province  was  a  good  mean,  to  ferve  and  protc-a  the  a" 
Church  ot  C,cd,    the  great  and  principal  aim  of  the  A!-  XIII  P.3u. 
lies.     If  ever  God's  holv   name    w  and  than 

My  taken  in  vain,    it  is  in  the  preambli    of*  thefe  two7    '.^ 
rreat.es.    In  the  firft,    the  Pope  p  that  hi,  foil 

aim  in  defiling  Bologna,  and  the  othi  1    £     tes  whi  h  be-  R,J-"C' 
longed  to  the  Church,  was  to  reftore  Italy  to  her  former 
1  lanquilluy,  that  all  Chriftians  might  join  tb.ir  F.  re-; 
againft  the  Infidels,    as  he  had  ever  wifhed,    and  (till  did 
wifh  with  all  his  heart.      Thus,    ton  „  the 

Infidels,    it  was  neceflkry  that  /  :  froin 

t.oubles,  winch  could  not  be  hop  d  till  the  Pope  had  ex- 
ecuted his  ambitious  project,  without  which  foArwas  not 
to  expect  to  enjoy  any  quiet. 

In  the  fecund  Treaty,  Henry  and  Ferdinand  fa  forth,  <**«/««/ 

I  hat  they  had  made  Alliance,  with  all  Chriftian  Prin-  , 

«  CK'    *°}ii  t0n  be  cnablL-J  U>  waSe  y'»r  ^th  the  ene- 
mies of  Ch  rift  ;    and  for  that  purpofe,     were  now   im-  '"•'  Fs"J>- 
'  ployed  in  preparing  powerful  Armies  by  Land  and  Sea ; ' Jri 
■    but  that  fuddenly,    when  they  leaft  expected  it,     they 
were  told,    the  King  of  France's  Troops  were  befieg- 
ing  Bologna,  where  the  Pope,  old  and  infirm,  lay  feiz- 
„  ed  with  a  grievous  diftemper,    and  attended  by  all  his 
Cardinals :    That    being    extremely    affiicted    at    this 
J  news,  they  had  befought  the  King  of  France  by  Let- 
■'  ters  and  Ambaffadors,    to  give  over  his  delign :    That 
J  the  Pope    had  offered  him   the  pardon  of  all  his  Sins, 
"  provided  only  he  would  abftain  from   the  patrimony  of 
"  the  Church,    ceafe  to  inflame  the  Schifm,    and  adhere1 
"  to  the  Council  of  Lateran :  But  that  all  this  had  been 
(<  to  no  purpofe.     On  the  contrary,  he  had  made  himfelf 
malter   ot  Bologna,    by   the  treachery  of  fome  of  the 
Inhabitants;    twice    routed    the  A; my    of   the  Holy 
Church  of  Rome,  and  in  contempt  of  the  Holy  See, 
"  called  a  Council,  after  having  bribed  fome  of  the  Car-- 
«  dmals.     That  fince,    the  Pope  had  lent  a  Legate  to 
"  him  to  demand   only  that  he  would  forbear  to  attack 
"  the  Church.      That  the   Legate  not  prevailing,    the 
•'  two  Kings  of  England  and  Spain  had   fent  Ambaffa- 
dors to  advife  him  amicably  to  dclift  from  his  atf  mpts, 
"  and  be  reconciled  with  the  Pope,  or  elfe  they  could  da 
"  no  lefs  than  undertake   the  protection  of  the  Church  ; 
"  but  that  their  advice  had   been  flighted.     That   upon 
all  thefe  confiderations,  the  two  R  perfefUy  know- 

ing how  detrimental  fuch  ;..i  ambition  might  prove 
"  to  the  Catholick  Faith,  the  Church  of  Gof,  and  the 
welfare  of  Chrijlendom,  had  thought  proper  to  a°-ice 
upon  the  following  Articles,  to  the  praife  and  glory 
"  of  Almighty  God,  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the 
"  whole  triumphant  Court  of  Heaven,  for  the  defence, 
"  exaltation,  increafe  of  the  Catholick  Faith,  the  Chri- 
"  ftian  Religion,  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  which  was 
"  unjuftly  oppreffed,  and  upon  the  frequent  inftances,  ex- 
"  hortations,  and  admonitions  of  the  Pope,  the  head 
"  thereof."  The  fubftance  of  this  pious  Treaty  was  as 
follows : 

I.  The  two  Kings  took  upon  them  the  defence  and 
protection  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  againft  all  Perfons 
that  fhould  attack  her  (4.). 

II.  Ferdinand,  as  Catholick  King,  and  to  difcharge  his 
duty  to  God  and  the  Church,  promifed  to  take  Arms  in 
her  defence  in  Italy. 

In  the  Hid  Article  it  was  faid,  that  the  Pope  and  the 
facred  College  of  Cardinals  had  judged,  that  in  order 
to  deliver  the  Church  from  the  oppreffion  fhe  groaned 
under,  it  was  neceffary  to  wage  War  upon  the  King  of 
France,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  fuch  of  his  Provinces  alio 
as  bordered  upon  the  two  Allies  And  therefore  it  was 
agreed,  that  they  fhould  carry  their  Arms  into  Guienne, 
and  conquer  that  Province  for  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  that  Henry,  in  affifting  the  Church,  might  at  the 
fame  time  recover  what  belonged  to  him.  To  thaf  pur- 
pofe, as  foon  as  Ferdinand  fhould  have  actually  declared 
againft  fhe  Kingdom  of  France,  and  taken  arms  in  defence 
ol  the  Church,  Henry,  at  a  proper  feafon,  fhould  proclaim 
war  againft  the  fame  Prince  in  defence  of  the  lame  Church. 


(1)  The  Lord  Herbert  fays,  fome  of  the  Council  who  more  ferioufly  weighed  the  Bulinefs,    were  againft  a  War  with  Franee,    and  m^rc  pr-icubrly  for  a 
Reafon  which  England  Ihnuld  never  forget.     Let  us  therefore  (fays  one  of  the  Council)  league  off  ear  attempts  agairje  the  TVrra  firrm.      'lb.    nature 
Iflands  feems  net  to  fort  iteitb  Cenquefls  in  that  kind.     England  atone  is  a  juft  Empire :    Or  luben  v.e  would  enlarge  eur  feh'es,    let  it  be  that  tvjy  iee  tan,    and  to 
•wbicb  it  feems  the  eternal  Pnraidmcc  batb  deftined  us ;  and  that  is  by  Sea.     Herbert,  p.  g. 

(i)  Another  Inducement  to  Henry  was  the  Pope's  Promife  to  take  away  the  Title   of  MoJI  Chrifiian   from  the  King  of  Franee,    and  confer  it  01  him. 
Ibid. 

(3)  The  Engli/li  Commillioners  were,  Thomas  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Gerrge  Talbot  Earl  of  Sbrewjburj,     Rymcr'i  Feed.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  312. 

(4)  Contra  onmes  illanl  Invadentes  feu  Oppugnantcs.     Rymer'i  Fold,  Tom.  XIII.  p.  313. 
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To  perform  this  Article,  Henry  promifed  to  fend  into 
Guier.ne  fome  time  in  April  1 5  I  z,  a  body  of  fix  thoufand 
Foot  ( 1 )  commanded  by  a  good  General ;  to  maintain 
them  at  his  own  expence,  and  not  recall  them  without 
the  confent  of  the  King  of  Arragon.  Ferdinand  bound 
himfelf,  on  his  part,  to  find  five  hundred  Men  at  Arms, 
fifteen  hundred  Light-Horfe,  and  four  thoufand  Foot,  on 
the  fame  terms.  Moreover,  he  ingaged  to  furnifh  the 
EngUJh  Troops  with  provifions  and  ammunition  at  a  mo- 
derate price.  It  was  farther  agreed,  that  each  of  the  two 
Kings  fhould  fend  a  Fleet  to  Sea  with  three  thoufand  good 


He  could  look  upon  Maximilian  but  as  an  ally  ready  to  151  *• 
abandon  him,  if  he  found  it  more  for  his  intereft  to  join 
with  his  enemies.  In  that  cafe,  all  the  Emperor's  con- 
quefts  upon  the  Venetians  would  be  fo  many  loffes  to 
France.  Mean  while,  the  Supplies  he  lent  him  were  very 
expenfive,  and  yet,  he  durft  not  afford  him  a  pretence 
to  change  fides.  Thus  Leivis  faw  himfelf  upon  the  point 
of  being  attacked  by  all  the  forces  of  the  Pope,  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  the  Venetians,  without  any  hope  of  afllft- 
ance  from  the  Emperor.     As  for  England,  though  he  was  Lfw'5  [¥■ 


yet  ignorant  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  md  Henry's  Ara- 


ptBs  Hurry. 


Soldiers,  for  fix  months,  befides  the  Mariners,    and  that     bjgffador  pofitively  denied   that  his  Mafter   intended  to  be 
neither  fhould  recall   his  Fleet  without   the  other's  con-     concerned,  all  Henry's  Proceedings  were  plain  indications 


fent. 

IV.  That  Ferdinand  fhould  find  forty  Ships,  at  a  rea- 
fonable  rate,  to  tranfport  the  EngUJh  Forces. 

V.  That  in  cafe  the  Allies  fhould  take  any  places  in 
Guienne  and  elfewbcre,  they  fl-.ould  be  delivered  to  him 
of  the  two  Kings,  who  had  a  prior  title  to  the  fame. 

VI.  That  if  either  of  the  two  Kings  fhould  be  attacked 
out  of  Guienne,  they  fhould  jointly  take  care  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  Country  of  him  who  wanted  affiftance,  fin- 
cerely  and  with  all  their  power. 

VII.  That  the  two  Kings  confidering  that  the  Pope 
liad  called  at  Rome  a  Council,  which  all  Chriftian  Princes 
ought  to  obey,  and  fend  Ambafladors  to,  and  it  was  af- 
firmed that  the  King  of  France  perfifted  in  his  defign  to 
continue  the  Council  fummoned  to  Pi/a,  they  agreed  to 
adhere  to  whatever  fhould  be  decreed  by  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  and  oppofe  that  of  Pi/a,  with  all  its  Favorers 
and  Adherents. 

VIII.  That  neither  of  the  two  Kings  fhould  make  Peace 
or  Truce  without  a  mutual  confent. 

IX.  That  by  this,  the  former  Treaties  fhould  not 
be  deemed  void,  but,  on  the  contrary,  remain  in  full 
force. 

X.  That  it  fhould  be  ratified  within  four  months,  by 
Henry,  and  Ferdinand,  in  his  own  and  the  name  of  Queen 
'Jane  his  Daughter. 

Jnif-ruilimof  Henry  and  his  Council  thought,  wkhout  doubt,  they 
Henry  and  naj  marJe  a  very  advantagious  Treaty,  fince  it  was  to 
procure  them  the  Duchy  ot  Guienne,  and  Ferdinand  de- 
manded nothing  for  himfelf,  as  if  he  had  afted  purely 
from  a  motive  of  Religion,  and  out  of  affection  to  his 
Son-in-law,  though,  in  reality,  he  had  confulted  only  his 
own  intereft.  As  for  the  Pope's  affairs,  about  which  both 
Kings  feemed  to  be  fo  greatly  concerned,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, they  did  not  fo  much  as  think  of  them,  as  it  af- 
terwards appeared.  But  they  wanted  that  pretence  to  daz- 
zle the  publick,  though,  in  all  appearance,  the  world  was 
not  fo  blind,  as  to  imagine  that  two  great  Kings  fhould 
take  arms  on  purpofe  to  diffolve  a  Council  which  called 
itfelf  General,  compofed  of  a  fmall  number  of  Bifhops,  of 
one  Nation  only,  and  fo  little  regarded,  that  even  at  Mi- 
lan, where  it  was  removed,  the  Government  was  forced 
to  make  ufe  of  their  whole  Authority  to  procure  its  re- 
ception. 
Lcwis'i  Stif-      During  thefe  Tranfaftions,  the  Emperor  gave  the  King 


that  he  would  foon  declare  againft  him. 

Mean  while,    the  Pope,    who  had   ever  in  view  the  Thl  K"K  'f 
taking  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  was  very  preffing  with  the  ^/r'*%™„'„ 
Viceroy  of  Naples  to  advance  with  his  Troops,    and  take  the  Foft  and 
the  command   of  the  confederate  Army.     But  notwith-  Vaaetiaju. 
Handing  all  his  follicitations,  the  Junction  could  not  be  till    uicc;i 
the  middle  of  December,  and  even  then,  the  Naples  Artil- 
lery not  being  yet  arrived,    the  Army  could   be  only  em- 
ployed  in  fome  trifling  Expeditions  in  la  Romagna,    with 
which  ended  the  year  151 1.     It    is  time  now  to  return 
to  the  affairs  of  England. 

Though  Henry  had  not  yet  proclaimed  war  with  France,  Hall- 
Lewis  XII  knew  what  he  was  to  expeft.       He  had  good  o'li^Iih 
intelligence    by    means   of  one  Buonvi/o  a  Merchant   of 
Lucca,  who  being  a  Bankrupt,     was   retired  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  obtained  fo  much  favour  from  the 
Pope   as  to  be  made   a  kind  of  Agent  (2).     This   Man 
being  corrupted  by  France,    difcovered  to  Lewis  the  ie- 
crets,  the  Pope  was  fometimes  forced  to  truft  him  with  ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  the  Court  of  France  was  informed 
of  many  things  which  the  EngUJh  would   have  concealed 
from  them.     It  was  probably  by  this  means  that  ihc  King  Lewis*" 
of  France  had  the  firft  notice  of  the  League  concluded  at  "J'^'.f'r' 
London,  though  it  was  made  a  great  Secret.     But  fhortly  Ljndun. 
after,  he  had  no  more  occafion  for  fpies  to  know  Henry's 
Intentions. 

The  Parliament  being  met  the  fourth  of  February  (3),     151-. 
the  King  communicated  his  defign  of  making  War  upoi    : 
France.     He  protefted,  his  fole  aim  was   to  free  the  Pop 
from  the  King    of  France's  oppreflion,    and  efpecially  to 
caufe  the  Schifmatical  Council  of  Pi/a,    now  removed  to^"'  ' 
Milan,  to  be  diffolved.     Though  this  War  undertaken,  °f  m 
as  the  King   himfelf  affirmed,    folely  to  oblige  the  Pope,  Herbert. 
was  little  agreeable   to  the  intereft  of  England,  the  Parlia-  3*u" 
ment  however  gave  the  King  a  large  Sublidy  (4).     In  all  Hulling!. 
appearance,  the  leading  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons being  informed    of  the  true  reafons,    fo  ordered  it, 
that  the   reft   came  into  their  opinion.     Otherwife,    it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  make  them  perceive  the  ne- 
ceffity    of  England's  ingaging  in  a  War  v/ith  France,    to 
reftore  Bologna'  to  the  Pope,    and   diffolve  a  Council  fo 
inconfiderable  as  thatof  Pi/a.     Before  the  Parliament  broke  J**nD"ilsj 
up,  the  King  was  pleafed  to  reftore  John  Dudley,    Son  of'm^  p^_ 
Edmund  Dudley,  to  the  rank  and  honours  his  Family  had  ley  rJUnJ. 
been  deprived  of  by  the  Father's  Attainder.     From   that  Hctb£rt. 
time,  he  had  always  an  affection  for  him,    and  at  length, 


plains  of  dr  0f  France  fo  much  caufe  to  fufpeft  his  Sincerity,    that  ne-  towards  the  end  of  his  Reign,  made  him  Lord  Admiral  of 

Cuicclard.     ceffity  only  obliged   him  to  feign  any   further  confidence  England. 

in   him.     There   was  no  German   Bifhop   come  to   the         The  War  Henry  intended  to  undertake  againft  France,  Henry  /WiA 

Council ;    and  when  the  Emperor  was  preffed  upon  that  having  for  pretence  the  diffolving  of  the  Council  of  Pi/a,  ^"-b'/f"1™ 

fubjeft,    he  replied,    It  was  necelFary  firft  to  have  the  ap-  he  could  not  difpenfe  with  acknowledging  that  of  Lateran,  of  Lateral 

probation  of  the   Diet  of  the  Empire,    which  he  did  not  and  fending  thither  Ambaffadors.     He  made  choice  of  Sil-  Aft-  Pul>- 

doubt  of  obtaining:    That  though  he  fhould  fend  Bifhops  vejler  Bifhop  of Worcejler,  with  Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  and  p'b"i;p'32?" 

from  his  hereditary  Dominions  to  Pi/a,  it  would  be  more  commiffioned  them  to  agree  in  his  name  to  whatever  fhould  Herberu  *" 

prejudicial  than    advantagious    to   the    Council,    fince    it  be  deemed  neceffary  for  the   reformation  of  the  Church, 


would  give  occafion  to  imagine,  he  defpaired  to  obtain 
the  Diet's  confent.  On  the  other  hand,  inftead  of  com- 
manding in  perfon  his  Army  in  the  ftate  of  Venice,  as  he 
had  promifed,  he  left  all  to  the  French  Troops,  who  were 
come  to  his  aid.  In  fhort,  whilft  he  liftened  to  the  of- 
fers of  the  Pope,  Ferdinand,  and  the  Venetians,  he  told 
the  French  Ambaffador,  he  was  ready  to  march  to  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  Army,  provided  his  mafter  would  fend 
him  a  ftrong  Re-inforcement,  and  a  fumof  Money,  pro- 
portionable to  the  greatnefs  of  the  Undertaking.  Amidft 
thefe  uncertainties,    Lewis  knew  not   what  to  truft  to. 


as  well  in  the  Head  as  in  the  Members.  This  Claufe  was 
only  to  caft  a  mift  before  People's  eyes,  fince  nothing  cer- 
tainly was  farther  from  the  Pope's  thoughts,  than  to  en- 
deavour in  this  Council,  either  his  own  or  the  Church's 
reformation. 

The  Time  being  come  to  execute  the  projects  agreed  by  71't  M*rf*fi 
Henry  and  Ferdinand  in  the  Treaty   of  London,    Hemy%ajt 


)orlet 
ds  an 


gave  the  command  of  his  Fleet  to  Sir  Edward  Howard  Army  ,m-o 
Son  and  Heir  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (5),    and  of  his  Army,  s?£n' 
which    was    to    aft   on    Land,    to  Thomas  Grey   Mar-  xni.  n.Acy. 
quifs  of  Dor/et  (6).     All  the  Troops  that  were  to  ferve  Hall. 

Stow. 
Herbert. 

(1)  By  an  additional  Article,  dated  March  16,  it  was  agreed,  That  Homy  fliould  fend  five  hundred  Men  more  ;  and  Ferdinand  find  in  all  two  th:ulind  Men  Hollinsik. 
at  Arms,  and  three  thoufand  Light  Horie.     Rymcr's  Fad.   Turn.  XIH.  p.  324. 

(2)  His  Collector  and  Prrcfor  in  England,  lays  Hull,  fcl.  16. 

(3)  Hall  (ays,  it  met  January  15.  fol.  16;  and  Hdlingjhcad,  theicth,  p.812. 

(4)  Two  Fifteenths  from  the  Commons,  and  two  Tenths  from  the  Clergy.  Hall,  fol.  16.  StTW,  p.  490  The  mod  remarkable  Statutes  enacted 
in  this  Parliament  were  thel'e:  I.  That  every  Captain  (hall  have  his  whole  and  perfect  number  of  Men  and  Soldiers,  and  give  them  their  lull  Wages,  upon 
pain  of  Imprifonment,  and  forfeiting  all  his  Goods  and  Chattels.  2.  That  no  Cloth  fhall  be  exported  out  of  the  Realm,  till  it  is  barbed,  rowed,  and  (horn, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame.  3.  Several  ignorant  Pretenders  and  Quacks  having  taken  upon  them  to  practife  Phylick,  it  wis  now  ordained,  That  no 
Perfon  fhould  take  upon  him  to  excrcifc  the  Profeffion  of  a  Phyfician  and  Snrgeon,  unlefs  he  is  fiift  examined  and  approved  by  the  Bifhop  of  the  Dioccle  where 
he  refides,  or  his  Vicar-General,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  fix  Pounds  a  month.     See  Statut. 

(5)  The  King,  by  an  Indenture  dated  April  S,  granted  Sir  Edward  the  following  allowance.  For  his  own  Maintenance,  Diet,  Wages,  and  Rewards,  ten 
Shillings  a  day.  For  each  of  the  Captains,  for  their  Diet,  Wages,  and  Rewards,  Eighteen-pence  a  day.  For  every  Soldier,  Mariner,  and  Gunner,  five  Shil- 
lings a  month  for  his  Wages,  and  five  Shillings  for  his  Victuals,  reckoning  twenty  eight  days  in  the  month.     See  Rymer'a  Fwd.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  327. 

(6)  He  was  accompanied  by  his  three  Brothers,  J 'cbn,  Anthony,  and  Leonards,  and  by  the  Lords  Brooke,  IVilloughby,  Firms,  the  Baron  of  Burford,  Sir  Richard 
Corr.iualt,   Sir  Maurice  BarVcy,  Sir  IViiliam  Sondes,  tte.     Hall,  fek  17, 
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in  the  Guienne  expedition,  being  embarked  about  the  end 
of  May(i),  in  Spanijh  VelTels,  arrived  the  8th  of  June 
at  Pajfagc,  in  the  Province  of  Guipufcoa,  where  the  Mar- 
quifs  of  Dorfet  landed  thofe  he  was  to  command.  The 
Lord  Herbert  fays,  thefe  Troops  confifted  often  thoufand 
Men,  but  probably,  he  included  in  that  number  the 
three  thoufand  that  were  to  ferve  at  Sea  according  to  the 
Treaty  ( z ).  / 


Fefdinand'i 
private  de- 
JJgn  to  con- 
fer Na- 
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lis 
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Hall. 
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Hollingfh 


firft  dangers:  That  however  the  Siege  of  Bayonne  would  15  it, 
not  be  retarded,  became  there  was  no  quertion,  the  King 
Df  Navarre  would  be  glad  to  be  fomething  preffed,  in 
order  to  juftify  himfelf  to  the  King  of  France,  when  he 
fhould  enter  into  the  League.  The  Marquifs  of  Dorfett 
who  did  not  yet  fee  into  his  defigns,  having  held  a  Coun- 
cil of  War,  replied,  That  by  his  Inftructions  he  could  un- 
dertake nothing  againft  the  King  of  Navarre ;  but  if  the 
The  Admiral  having  convoyed  the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  Duke  of  Alva  would  pafs  thro'  that  Kingdom,  he  might 
to  Spain,  put  to  Sea  again,  and  arriving  on  the  Coalt  of  if  he  plealed  ;  but  for  his  part,  being  already  near  Bayonne, 
Bretagnc,  landed  fome  Troops,  and  plundered  the  Coun-  he  could  not  think  of  taking  fo  great  a  compafs  to  join 
try  (3).     Henry  hearing,  the  King  of  France  was  prcpar-     him. 

ing  a  great  naval  Armament,  fent  a  reinforcement (4)  to  Ferdinand  was  not  content  with  this  anfwer.  He  Ttx  Duh  if 
his  Admiral,  which  enabled  him  to  make  head  againft  ftrongly  indited  upon  what  he  had  propofed,  that  the  AIva  *•/"*" 
the  French.     The  two  Fleets  meeting  the  10th  of  Au-     Englijh  Troops  fhould  come  and  join   his  army,  and   in  cukcTardT 

the   mean   while,    gave  orders  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  Hal', 
befiege  Pampeluna,  Metropolis  of  Nava; 


gujl,  came  to  a  furious  engagement,  which  ended  in  great 
lofs  on  both  fides.  The  Regent,  a  firft  rate  Ship  (;), 
and  the  Corddiere,  commanded  by  Primauget  (6),  being 
grappled,  were  both  blown  up,  with  lofs  of  all  their  Men. 
This  accident  happened  by  the  defperate  courage  of  pri- 
tncutget,  who  finding  he  could  not  fave  his  Ship,  fct  fire  to 
the  powder  (7). 

The  Treaty  of  League  concluded  at  London,  feemed 
to  be  made  only  to  pave  the  way  for  Henry  to  the  Con- 
queft  of  Guienne.  But  Ferdinand  had  never  any  fuch 
thought.  His  folc  aim  was  to  conquer  Navarre  for  him- 
felf, and  employ  to  that  end  the  Englijh  Troops  he  had 
(cut  for  into  Spain.  But  as  it  was  by  no  means  proper 
to  inform  Henry  of  fuch  a  project,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  allure  him  with  the  hopes  of  recovering  Guienne,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  fend  his  Troops.  This  is  the  true 
rcafon  why  Ferdinand  fhewed  in  the  Treaty  fo  much 
difintereftednefs,  that  all  the  advantage  feemed  to  be  on 
tlte  fide  ot  England.  But  the  performance  was  very  far 
from  anfvveiiiiR  the  engagement. 


During  the  H"bert- 
Siege,  he  continually  amufed  the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  with 
poiitive  promifes,  that   immediately   after    the  taking  of 
Pampeluna,  the  Duke  of  Alva  fhould  join  him  to  befiege 
Bayonne.    Mean  while,  the  King  of  Navarre  being  unable  lie  icing  <f 
to  defend  himfelf,  was  retired  into  France,  where  he  made  N 'V™* 
a  Treaty   with   Lewis  XII,  for  their  common  defence.  V^c." 
But  it  coft  him  the  Town  of  Salvatierra,  and  all  Beam, 
which  he  was  forced  to  deliver  to  the  French. 

Pampeluna  having  furrendered  by  capitulation  the  25th  rarn^luna 
of  July,  Ferdinand,  according  to  his  promife,  fhould  have  '"l"' 
ordered  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  join  the  Englifl).     But  the 
reft  of   the  fortified   Towns  in  Navarre  ferved  him  for 
pretence  to  delay  the  Junction.     So  the  Duke  of  Alva  Ferdinand 
continued  his  Conquefts,  whilft  the  Englijh  Troops,  tho'^'^" 
without  ftirring  from  their  Camp,  ferved  as  a  countenance 
to   his  defigns.     And   indeed,    though   the  French,  who 
daily  received  frefh   Supplies,  faw  themfelves  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  withftand   the  Duke  of  Alva,  they  never  dared 


a  : Juts, 


The  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  being  arrived   in   Guipufcoa,     to  enter  Navarre,  for  fear  of  coming  between  the  Eng- 


found  a  Commiffioner  of  the  King,  who  paid  him  great 
refpect,  and  told  him,  the  Duke  d'Alva  was  taking  tha 
Field,  in  order  to  join  him.  And  indeed,  the  Duke  im- 
mediately put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Spanijh  Army. 
But  inftead  of  joining  the  Englijh  who  were  encamped  near 


UJh  and   Spaniards.     Wherefore,  being  contented    to  re-  ThtD-Atcf 
main  encamped  between   Bayonne  and  Salvatierra,  they  Alva  TO' 
gave  the  Duke  of  Alva  all  the  leifure  he  wanted  to  fubdue  ^.. 
almoft,  all  Navarre. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  plainly  per-  Tie  Mar. 
Fontarabia  with  defign  to   befiege  with   him  the  City  of    ceived  the  King  of  Arragon  acted    with  infinccrity,  and  f"'f'  'fD,': 
Bayonne,  as  was  rcfolved,  he  kept  at  Logrogno  on  the  bor-     that  his  defign  from  the  very  firft  was  not  to  invade  Gut-  utl'.tsml\ 
ders  of  Navarre.      He   intimated  to  the  Englijh  General,     enne,   but  conquer  Navarre.     Ferdinand  was  very  fenfible,  Artifices. 

his  Artifice  would  at  laft  be  difcovered.     ^    •"  ■»»»»-*  F' 


that  the  King  of  Navarre  being  in  Alliance  with  France, 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  attack.  Bayonne  with  Na- 
varre behind  them  :  That  whilft  they  fhould  be  employed 
in  the  Siege,  the  King  of  Navarre  might  introduce  the 
French  into  his  Dominions,  join  with  them,  and  by  en- 
camping between  the  Mountains  of  Navarre  and  the  Sea, 
cut  off  the  Provifions  which  fhould  be  brought  to  the  Camp 
before  Bayonne,  without  being  obliged  to  give  Battle,  if 
he  thought  proper :  That  therefore  it  was  necefiary,  be- 
fore they  engaged  in  the  Siege,  to  try  to  gain  the  King  of 
Navarre  to  the  Intercfts  of  their  matters. 

Thefe  reafons  were  fo  plaufible,  that  the  Marquifs  of 
Dorfet  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  fend  an  Englijh  Officer 
to  the  King  of  Navarre,  to  require  him  to  join  with  the 
Allies.  Ferdinand  fummoned  him  likewife,  but  more 
haughtily,  to  forfake  the  King  of  France,  and  come  into 
the  League  (8).  The  King  of  Navarre  replied,  he  was 
rcfolved  to  ftand  neutral.  But  the  Englijh  and  Spaniards 
not  being  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  jointly  prelTed  him  to 
declare  himfelf,  or  deliver  four  of  his  Towns  for  their  Se- 
curity, which  that  Prince  would  not  grant.  During  thefe 
Negotiations,  a  French  Army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Longueville,  approached  the  Frontiers  of  Beam.  Where- 
upon the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet  complained  to  Ferdinand, 
that  the  time  loft  in  folliciting  the  King  of  Navarre,  had 
ferved  only  to  give  the  French  opportunity  to  come  and 
defend  their  Borders,  and  withal  preiTed  him  to  declare, 
whether  he  would  attack  Guienne,  purfuant  to  the  Treaty 
of  London.  Ferdinand  anfwered,  Prudence  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  fend  his  army  to  Fontarabia  to  befiege  Bay- 
onne, and  leave  his  Dominions  expofed  to  the  Invafions 
of  the  French  and  Navarrois :  That  it  was  much  more 
convenient  to  pafs  through  Navarre,  and  fecure  three  or 
four  places,  in  order  to  hinder  his  enemies  from  making 
ufe  of  that  Kingdom  againft  him  :  That  therefore  he 
wifhed  the  Englijh  would  join  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  his 
army  fhould   make  the  Vanguard,  to  be  expofed  to  the 


in.  F»fi  ,"f'f's 
1    to  h 


So,  to  prevent 

the  complaints  the   Englijh  General    might  make  to  the  \h-fittli 
King  his  matter,  he  fends  an  Exprefs  to  England,  to  give  Mwjw/i  /» 
Henry  an  account,  after  his  manner,  of  the  affairs  of  that  fejj*'*' 
Country,  and  to  defire   him  to  order  his  General  to  act  Herbert, 
in  concert  with  him.     Henry,  who  had  received  nothing  Hollinglh, 
to  the  contrary  from  the  Marquifs,  readily  fent   IVmdfor 
Herald  with  the  defired  orders  to  the  General. 

Whilft  the  Herald  was  on  his  journey,  the  Duke  of7/  '«« 
Alva  became  mafter  of  St.  Juan  de  Pie  del  Puerto.  Pre-  ™^£f^ 
fently  after  the  taking  of  that  place,  Ferdinand  acquainted  Hcrb:rt. 
the  Marquifs  of  Dorfet,  that  his  army  was  ready  to  march 
into  Guienne,  and  defired  him  to  join  the  Duke  of  Alva 
without  delay.  But  the  Marquifs  was  no  longer  willing  T%t  Mar- 
to  be  deceived.  He  knew,  the  French  army  was 
trenched  between  Bayonne  and  Salvatierra,  with  the  Ri 
ver  Bidajfoa  in  Front,  which  muft  be  palled  within  view, 
and  befides  Bayonne  was  fo  well  provided,  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  befieging  it.  What  Ferdinand  therefore 
propofed  was  impracticable,  and  only  a  continuation  of 
his  Artifices.  From  St.  Juan  de  Pie  del  Puerto,  the 
right-hand  Road  led  into  Beam,  and  the  left  to  Bayonne, 
fo  the  Duke  of  Alva's  intent  was  to  engage  the  Englijh 
to  enter  Beam  with  him,  under  colour  there  was  no  other 
way  to  draw  the  enemies  from  their  advantagious  Poft, 
or  at  leaft,  to  befiege  Salvatierra.  But  the  Englijh  Ge- 
neral having  no  orders  to  make  War  upon  the  King  of 
Navarre,  either  in  Beam  or  elftwhere,  refufed  to  join  the 
Spaniards.  Ferdinand  reaped  this  advantage  from  his  re- 
fufal,  that  he  caft  the  whole  blame  upon  him,  of  their  not 
invading  Guienne  according  to  the  Treaty.  After  that, 
the  Duke  of  Alva  turning  back,  laid  Siege  to  Ejfella,  ths 
only  place  that  remained  to  the  King  of  Navarrt. 

The   Marquifs  of  Dorfet,  full  of  Indignation  at  thefe  He  prepsn: 
proceedings,    and  confidering    that   his  army   was  daily  "  """*  n 
weakned  by  Sicknefs  and  want  of  Provifions,  which  were  s^^f  ' 
grown   fcarce  fince  the  war  in  Navarre,  defired  Ftrdi-  Herbert. 

JiVUinE<fc 


(1)  The  fixtecnth.     Hall,  fol.  17. 

(2)  He  fays  farther,  that  it  appears- by  the  Spanijh  Hiftory,  that  there  were  among  them  five  thoufand  Archerl,  who  carried,  befides  their  Bows,  HaJ- 
lerts,  which  they  pitched  in  the  Ground  till  their  Arrows  were  fhot,  and  then  took  up  again  to  do  execution  on  the  Enemy.  An  excellent  part  (fays  he) 
of  military  Difcipline,  and  yet  not  remarked  by  our  Englijh  Chronicles,  p.  9. 

(3)  About  Cemetrul  and  Brifi.     Hall,  fol.  20. 

(4)  Of  twenty  five  Ships  which  the  King  came  and  view'd  at  Portfmvath.     Idem.  fol.  II. 

(5)  Commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Knc-vet  Mafter  of  the  King's  Hoife.  The  other  Captains  of  note  were,  Sir  John  Carew,  Sir  CI 'tries  Brandon,  Sir 
Henry  Guildford.     This  Engagement  happened  in  Auguft.     Ibid. 

(6)  Baibaroufiy  called  by  our  Chronicles,  Sir  Pitts  Mcrgan,  fays  my  Lord  Herbert,  p.  11.  In  this  Sea-Fight  the  Er.gljh  had  forty-five,  acd  thz  Frtn.l 
thirty-nine  Ships.     Hall  and  Hollmgjhead  give  a  large  Deicription  of  the  Battle,  fol.  21,  22.  p.  815. 

(7)  Upon  the  lofs  of  the  Regent,  the  King  built  a  Ship  the  greateft  ever  known  before,  and  called  it  Henry  grace  de  Dtcu.  Hall,  fol.  22.  Tho'  Bu- 
d'.inan  and  Lcjle  fay,  he  imitated  James  IV  King  of  Si<tht;d  in  one  he  had  made,  but  built  it  fo,  that  they  could  not  make  it  fl«er.    Herbert,  p.  11. 

(SJ  It  was  called   the  Holy  League,     Htrbttt,  p.  9. 
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Hand  to  furnifll  liim  with  Ships  for  his  return.  It  was 
witli  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  requeft,  Ferdi- 
nand ftill  protefting  againft  his  departure,  as  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Treaty.  Mean  while,  he  was  not  forry  for 
it,  fince  the  Englijh  were  almoft  become  ufelefs,  after  the 
Conqueft  of  Navarre.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Marquifs 
of  Dorfet  falling  lick,  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard  took  the 
Command  of  the  army.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  Troops 
were  going  to  embark,  the  Herald  arrived  from  England, 
with  poiitive  orders  to  the  General,  to  obey  the  Com- 
mands of  King  Ferdinand  (1).  But  the  army  mutinying 
it  was  impoffile  to  detain  the  Soldiers  any  longer  in  Spain, 
and  the  Embarkation  being  made,  they  arrived  in  England 
in  November  (z).  Henry  was  at  firft  very  angry  with  his 
but  being  informed  of  all  particulars  during  the 
Campain,  plainly  faw,  Ferdinand  had  deceived  him,  and 
that  his  affected  difintereftednefs  in  the  Treaty  of  League, 
was  oniy  to  draw  him  more  eafily  into  the  Snare.  He 
thought  proper  however  to  diffemble,  for  fear  of  giving 
Ferdinand  a  pretence  to  join  with  France,  and  leave  him 
in  ftraits.  • 

Before  the  year  was  expired,  Ferdinand  faw  himfelf  in 
full  pofll'flion  of  Navarre,  though  the  King  of  France  had 
ufed  fome  endeavours  to  wrcft  that  Conqueft  out  of  his 
hands.  In  December,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  Francis 
Duke  of  Angouleme  befieged  Pampeluna;  but  not  being 
able  to  take  the  place,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  reft  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  Spaniards.  After  Ferdinand  was  in 
polleffion  of  Navarre,  he  fought  pretences  to  keep  it,  but 
found  no  better  than  a  Bull  of  Pope  Julius  II,  who  ex- 
communicated John  a" Albret  King  of  Navarre,  and  gave 
his  Kingdom  in  prey  to  the  Conqueror.  Mezerai  affirms, 
this  Bull  never  appeared  ;  but  the  Lord  Herbert  fays,  it 
was  dated  March  i .  i  5  1  2. 

We  mull  now  fee  what  pafted  in  Italy  whilft  Ferdinand 
was  conquering  Navarre.  The  confederate  army  of  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  An  agon,  and  the  Venetians,  under  the 
command  of  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  taking  the  Field  in 
December,  the  Pope  caufed  the  Viceroy  to  be  continually 
preffed  by  Cardinal  John  de  Medici,  his  Legate,  to  be- 
ilege  Bologna.  At  length,  notwithstanding  the  op'pofition 
ot  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Venetian  General,  who  forefaw 
great  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  that  defign,  the  Pope's 
Inftances  were  to  be  complied  with,  and  the  Siege  of 
Bologna  being  refolved,  the  army  of  the  Allies  (3)  ap- 
peared before  the  City.  But  Gajlon  de  Foix  Duke  of 
Ncmntrs,  and  Governor  of  Milan,  coming  to  its  relief, 
compelled  the  Allies  to  raife  the  Siege.  Some  days  after, 
he  defeated  a  Venetian  Army  at  Brefcia,  and  flew  eight 
t'  thoufand  Men.  At  laft,  on  the  nth  of  April,  finding 
means  to  give  the  Allies  battle  near  Ravenna,  he  put 
them  to  rout,  and  took  the  Legate  prifoner ;  but  was 
himfelf  flain  after  the  Battle,  in  too  warmly  purfuing  a 
body  of  Spaniards,  who  were  retreating  in  good  order. 
>a,i^  After  that  Prince's  death,  la  Palijfe  took  the  Command 
cmfgna,  oi  tne  army,  and  the  next  day  became  mafter  of  Ra- 
Cuicciard.  venna.  Whereupon  all  the  Towns  of  la  Romagna,  taken 
by  the  Pope  after  the  Battle  of  Agnadel,  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Severin,  who  was  in  the 
French  Army  as  Legate  of  the  Council  of  Pi/a,  trans- 
ferred to  Milan, 
lit  Pope  The  Confternation  at  Rome  was  fo  great,  that  the  Car- 

ina «  *«'»  djnafs  went  in  a  Body  to  petition  the  Pope  to  make  Peace 
with  France.  But  Julius  II  had  resources  unknown 
pethaps  to  the  Cardinals.  So,  all  they  could  obtain  was 
to  engage  him  to  make  fome  feigned  advances,  in  order 
to  gain  time,  and  hinder  the  French  from  marching  to 
Rome,  as  they  might  eafily  have  done,  without  fear  of 
meeting  any  obftacle 

Whilft  Lewis's  affairs  feemed   to  be  in  the  moft  flou- 
rifliing  condition,  they  were  in  reality  going   to  decay. 
mrcb   The  Sivitzers,  encouraged  by  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  prepar- 
ing to  exert  their  utmoft  to  invade  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
la  Palijfe  thought  it  more  proper  for  his  Mafter's  Intereft, 
to  relieve  that  Country  which  was  deftitute  of  Troops, 
than  make  Conquefts  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State.    So,  leav- 
ing the  Cardinal  of  St.  Severin  in  la  Romagna,  with  five 
or  fix  thoufand   Men,  he  haftily   marched    into  Milan. 
The  retreat  of  the  French,  when  it  lay  in  their  power 
to  march  to  Rome,  infpired  Julius  II  with  frefh  Courage. 
From   thenceforward  he  would  no    more  hear  of  Peace, 
Oj&j^f't^g"  Lewis  XII  offered  him  the  fame  Terms  as  before 
the  Council  his  Victory.     At  this  Juncture  it  was  that  the  Council  of 
»/Uuran.  Lateran  was  opened  the  3d  of  May,  which  had  been  de- 
layed by  reafon  of  the  battle  of  Ravenna. 

All  hope  of  Peace  vanishing,  the  Pope  excommunicated 
Lewis  XII,  and  put  France  under  an  Interdict  (4).     He 
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ufed   for   pretence  the  captivity  of  his  Legate,  who  was 
detained  at  Milan,  where,  tho'  a  prifoner,  he  performed 
howeve.r  the  Functions  of  the  Pope's  Legate,  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Milan  refufing  to  own  the  Authority  of  the 
Council  held  in  their  City.     It   was  a  great  mortification  The  Council 
to  Lewis,  to   fee  his  Council  contemned  by  his  own  Sub- 
ject.; but  this  was  only  a  fmall  part  of  the   misfortunes 
to  which  he  was  expofed  this  fame  year.     After  la  Paliffe  La  Romagna 
had  quitted   la  Romagna,  all  the  Towns  of  that  Country  ""mtt  ",l" 
fubmitted  to    the  Pope.     At    the  fame   time,  Ferdinand '  ' 
became  mafter  of  Navarre,  and  Lewis  was  forced  to  fend 
an  army  into  Beam  to  hinder  the  Englijh  and  Spaniards 
from  invading  Guienne.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Empe-  Tit  Empe- 
ror concluded  a  Truce  with  Venice,  and  fecretly  promifed  ''" '*  ;/  '"' 
to  withdraw  from  the  French  Army  a  body  of  German  Venetians. 
Troops,  lent  the  King  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanefe.  Bembo. 
And  yet  upon  the  aifurance  of  this  aid  it  was  that  Lcivis 
recalled  horn  Milan  part  of  his  own  Troops,  not  doubt- 
ing that  with  thofe  he  left  there,  and  the  Germans  fent 
him    by    the    Emperor,    he   fhould    be  able  to  refill  his 
Enemies.     Thus,  the  French  finding  themfelves  weak  in 
the  Duchy  of  Milan,  la  Palijfe  was  obliged  to  recall  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Severin,  with  his  Troops,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  the  lofs  of  la  Romagna. 

Mean   while,  the  Sivitzers,  to  the  number  of  fixteen  Tletw.penr 
thoufand,  began  their  march  about  the  end  of  Augujl,  or  !eUtt"  bmt" 
the    beginning   of  September.     But  inftead  of  taking  the  ""•  Trent, 
direct  road  to  the  Milanefe,  the  pafles  whereof,  they  did  Gukciard. 
not  queftion ,    were  ftrongly  guarded,  they  marched  to 
Trent,    with  Maximilian's  permiffion.     Though  this,  if 
any,  was  an  Enemy's  act,  he  was  ftill    defirous  to  hide 
his  Intentions,  by  telling  the  French  Ambaffador,  that  his 
Alliance   with   the   Sivitzers  fufFered  him  not  to    refufe 
them  a    paffage  through  his  Dominions ;  as  if  his  Treaty 
with   Lewis  XII  was  to  be  lefs  obferved.     The  Switzers  They  tp- 
having  pafted  unmolefted  through    Trent,    proceeded   to/,"J'iMi- 
Verona,  and  joining  the  Venetians,  they  marched  together 
towards  Milan.     Whereupon  the  French  entirely  difcon- 
certed,  and  not  having  above  ten  thoufand  Men,  refolved 
to  retire  into  the    fortified  Towns,  in  order  to    wafte  the 
Enemy's  Army  by  Sieges,  till  the  King  fent  them  Sup- 
plies, or  the  approaching  Winter  flopped  the  progrefs  of 
the  Allies.     But  they  were  foon  deprived  of  this  refuge,  The  Emperor 
by  the  Emperor's  orders  for  his  Troops  to  retire  immedi-  ™***«w 
ately.     Thefe  orders  being    punctually  obeyed,  la  Palijfe  l[m  ^f 
found  himfelf  fo  weak,  that  defpairing  to  fave  the  Mila-  French, 
nefe,  he  refolved  to  repafs  the  Mountains,  and  return  into  GVicciard' 
France.     The  Prelates  of  the  Council  feeing  Milan  was  fem,/' ' 
going  to  be  abandoned,  by  a  fudden  Decree,  removed  the  Tbt  Council 
Council  to  Lyons,  and  followed  the  French  Troops.    They  "m™d  " 
would  have  carried  the  Cardinal  de  Medici  with  them ;  Cardinal 
but  went  away  in  fuch  confufion,  that  his  Friends  found  de  Medici 
means  to  fecure  him.     After  the  French  were  retired,  all  mfk"  b" 
the  Towns  of  the  Duchy  readily  furrendered  to  the  Swit- 
zers  and  Venetians,  except  Parma,  Placcntia,  and  Reggio, 
which  fubmitted  to  the  Pope.     On  the  other  hand,  Alex-  Bologna  left 
ander  Bentivoglio,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  Bologna,  de-  " ,bc  Pcf1'' 
parted  from  thence  with  all  his  Family,  leaving  the  City  GVicciard, 
to  the  Pope's   Mercy.     Thus  Julius  II,  who,   about  a 
month  before,  faw  himfelf  in  a  very  ill  fituation,  was  ar- 
rived at  the  height  of  his  wiflies  by  this  furprizing  revo- 
lution, which   reftored  him  Ravenna,  Bologna,  all  la  Ro- 
magna, and  drove  the  French  out  of  Italy. 

There  remained  ftill  four  things  to  do  to  complete  the  Tie  Duke  of 
Pope's  happinefs,  namely,  to  difpoffefs  the  Duke  of  Fer-  Ferrara^»« 
rara,  to  reftoie  the  Sforza's  to  Milan,  and  the  Medici  to  "J*Xe„. 
Florence  ;  and  laftly,  to  expel  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  Guicciard. 
out  of  Italy.     As  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  he  voluntarily 
delivered  himfelf  to  the  Pope,  upon  the  faith  of  a  Safe-Con- 
duct.    An  Imprudence  which  would  have  coft  him  dear, 
had  he  not  been  freed  by  Fabricius  Colanna  his  Friend,  who 
forced  the  Guard  fet  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  to  hinder  his 
departure. 

The  French  were  no  fooner  out  of  Italy,  than  the  AI-  Ctmgrefi  of 
lies  began  to  difcover  their  different  ends  in  ailing  againft  Mantua  bt- 
Franee.     Upon   this  occafion  they  judged  proper  to  meet  '%/:Z.'  ' 
at  Mantua,  where  they  could   agree  but  upon  two  Arti-  Ibid, 
cles,  namely,  that  Maximilian  Sforza  eldeft  Son  of  Lo- 
dovico  the  Moor,    fhould   be  reftored   to  Milan,  and  the 
Houfe  of  de  Medici  to  Florence.     In  confequence  of  this  Florence 
laft  refolution,    the  army  of  the  Allies  approaching  Flo-  S"bmiti  n 
rence,  compelled  the  Florentines  to  confent  to  a  Treaty,  q^^" 
whereby  the  Medici  were  reftored  to  their   Country  as 
Citizens  only,  and  not  as  Governors.     But  the  Cardinal 
de  Medici  entering  the    City   by  virtue  of  the  Treaty, 
whilft  the  army  of  the  Allies  was  at  the  gates,    found 
means  to  introduce  many  Officers  and  Soldiers,  and  raife 


(1)  King  limy  promifed  at  the  fame  time  to  fend  a  new  Supply  of  Troops,  under  the  Command  of  the  Lord  Herbert  his  Chamberlain.  Hail,  fol.  20. 
Herbert,  p.  lo.  (2)  In  the  beginning  of  Decenshr.      Hill,   fill,  20. 

(3)  Itconflfled  of  eighteen  hundred  Men  at   Arms,  and  about  ten  thousand  Foot.     Guicciard,  I.  10. 

(+1  It  is  laid  that  Lewii  caufed  feveral  Medals  to  be  coined  with  this  Infcripticn,  Perdam  Babjlsmm,  I  mill  deflroy  Babflta.  Which  if  true,  fliews 
that  Rome  was  not  called  Babylon  firft  by  Proteftants. 
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a  Sedition  which  made  him  matter  of  the  City.  Where- 
upon, the  Government  was  fettled  upon  the  fame  foot, 
it  w,is  before  the  banifhment  of  the  Medici. 

It  was  a  great  ftep  for  the  Pope  to  have  reftored  the 
Med. A  to  Florence,  and  Sforza  to  Milan.  But  this  did 
not  fuffice  to  content  him.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara  was 
(til!  matter  of  his  Duchy,  and  the  Council  of  Pifa  fitting 
at  Lyons.  The  Allies  therefore  muft  be  brought  to  turn 
their  arms  againft  Ferrara,  and  procure  a  Peace  between 
th;"  Emperor  and  the  Venetians,  that  the  Emperor  might 
without  difficulty  abandon  his  Council.  To  that  purpofe, 
the  Pope  obtained  a  fecond  meeting  at  Rome,  where  he 
could  gain  nothing  with  refpedt  to  Ferrara,  becaufe  the 
Duke  was  protected  by  the  King  of  Arragon.  Betides, 
the  Venetians  could  not  agree  to  find  Men  and  Money  to 
render  the  Pope  mafier  of  that  Duchy.  As  for  the  Peace 
between  the  Emperor  and  Venice,  he  found  ftill  greater 
difficulties,  though  he  paffionatcly  withed  to  accompli fh 
that  Project,  for  fear  one  or  other  of  the  two  Powers 
lhould  recall  the  French  into  Italy.  But  the  intolerable 
Terms  propofed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Venetians,  hin- 
dered him  from  fucceeding.  In  fhort,  the  Pope  feeing  his 
labour  was  in  vain,  and  defiring,  at  any  rate,  to  ditfolve 
the  Council  of  Pifa,  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  French 
into  Italy,  concluded  with  the  Emperor  a  League  offenfive 
and  defenfive  againft  Venice.  By  this  Treaty,  the  Empe- 
ror engaged  to  become  a  principal  Party  in  the  League  of 
Rome,  and  agreed,  that  the  Pope  fhould  keep  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Reggio,  faving  however  the  Rights  of  the 
Empire.  He  promifed  to  renounce  the  Council  of  Pifa, 
and  forfake  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Bentivoglio's. 
The  Pope  engaged  on  his  part,  to  aid  the  Emperor  with 
all  his  power,  thunder  his  Cenfures  againft  the  Venetians, 
declare  them  excluded  out  of  the  League  of  Rome,  and 
drop  the  profecution  of  the  Coknna's,  for  aiding  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  to  make  his  efcape.  The  Treaty  being  figned 
and  ratified,  the  Bifhop  of  Gurck  as  the  Emperor's  Lieu- 
tenant, renounced  in  the  next  Seffion  of  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  the  AfTembly  of  Pifa,  and  revoked  whatever 
had  been  done  by  the  Emperor  towards  the  calling  and  fup- 
porting  it. 

About  the  end  of  December,  Maximilian  Sforza,  eldefr. 
Son  of  Lodovico  the  Moor  was  put  in  potfefnon  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  purfuant  to  the  agreement  of  the  Allies 
at  Mantua. 

I  have  now  run  over  the  occurrences  of  the  year  1512, 
a  year  very  remarkable  for  the  feveral  changes  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy,  and  ftill  more,  for  the  conduct  of  the  Princes 
concerned,  which  difcovers  their  different  characters. 
Lewis  XII  was  the  dupe  of  his  fcmples,  which  made  him 
lofe  the  opportunity  of  difabling  the  Pope  to  hurt  him, 
and  in  the  end  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  Milanefe.  'Ju- 
lius II  made  Religion  fubfervient  to  his  immoderate  am- 
bition, by  ufing  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
Church,  for  a  cloak  to  gratify  his  paffions.  Having  form- 
ed a  League  to  reftore  the  Venetians  to  their  Dominions, 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  exaltation  of  the  Chriftian  Faith, 
he  concluded  another,  on  the  fame  pretence,  to  difpoflels 
them  of  all  they  had  recovered.  Ferdinand  drew  Hen- 
ry VIII  into  a  War  for  the  Pope's  defence,  and  to  pro- 
cure Guienne  for  the  Crown  of  England  ;  but  artfully  made 
it  fubfervient  to  the  Conqueft  of  Navarre  for  himfelf. 
The  Emperour  Maximilian  acted  with  no  more  ftneerity. 
His  conduct  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  was  fole- 
ly  indebted  to  Lewis  XII  for  all  he  had  conquered  in 
Italy,  after  the  League  of  Cambray.  Nay,  the  very  pre- 
fervation  of  his  Conquefts  was  wholly  owing  to  that  Prince's 
continual  fupplies.  And  yet,  he  no  fooner  faw  him  upon 
the  decline,  but  he  moft  ungratefully  helped  to  hurl  him 
down  the  precipice.  It  is  faid  he  had  a  Book  wherein 
he  marked  in  red  Letters,  the  injuries  received  from  the 
King  of  France.  But  I  do  not  know  in  what  colour 
Lewis  XII  lhould  have  writ  in  his  Book  the  wrong  done 
him  by  Maximilian  on  this  occafion.  As  for  Henry  VIII, 
he  was  certainly  the  dupe  of  the  King  of  Arragon  and  the 
Pope.  But  what  is  more  ftrange,  after  Ferdinand  and 
Julius  II,  by  their  artifices,  had  ingaged  that  Prince  in  a 
League  againft  France,  as  foon  as  affairs  had  taken  fuch  a 
turn  that  they  no  longer  wanted  his  affiftance,  they  thought 
no  more  of  him  than  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  Perfon  in 
the  World.     In   all    the  Negotiations   between  the  Allies, 


whether  at  Mantua  or  Rome,  after  the  retreat  of  the  \-i? 
French,  Cardinal  Bambridge  was  never  called  to  them, 
neither  was  there  any  mention  of  the  King  of  England. 
The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Arragon,  fatisfied  with  expel- 
ling the  French,  for  look  Henry,  without  troubling  them- 
felves  about  his  concerns.  It  even  appears  that  he  was 
not  informed  of  thete  Negotiations.  We  fee  in  the  Col-  £°-  rub- 
leiiion  of  the  Publick  Afls,  that  the  1  oth  of  November,  he 
ftill  gave  full  powers  to  his  Ambafladors  (1)  at  feveral 
Courts,  to  treat  ot  a  League  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  at  the 
very  time,  the  Pope  was  entirely  neglecting  the  intcrcfh 
of  England.  About  the  fame  time,  H,nry  figned  Let-  Ib-  P-  ;♦» 
tcrs  Patents,  declaring  he  entered  into  the  League  conclu- 
ded at  Rome  a  year  before,  though,  fince  that,  'Julius  II 
was  in  pofleffion  of  Ravenna,  all  la  Ro'>;agna,  I'arma, 
Placentia,  Reggio,  and  his  defires  had  been  acconiplithed 
by  Lewis's  lofs  of  Genoa  and  Milan,  and  by  the  Empe- 
ror's renouncing  the  AfTembly  of  Pifa.  Thus,  he  was 
evidently  the  dupe  of  all  thefe  intrigues.  He  lent,  with- 
out knowing  it,  his  Troops  to  Ferdinand  to  conquer  Na- 
varre. On  the  other  hand,  the  Terror  of  his  Arms  was 
greatly  fubfervient  to  the  Pope's  dehgns,  as  it  hindered 
Lewis  XII  from  keeping  in  Italy  Troop  ,  which  he  believ- 
ed necefl'ary  for  the  defence  of  his  Kingdom  againft  the 
Englifh.  This  was  the  real  aim  of  Julius  and  Ferdinand, 
and  Henry  was  fo  blind  as  to  ingagc,  without  neceffity,  in 
a  War  with  France  for  their  intereft,  imagining  he  was 
acting  for  his  own. 

Who    would    not  have  thought   that  Henry's  experience  Henry  fur- 
fhould    have   rendered  him   wifer   and  more  circumfpect  ?  f'r'  H"fiV 
And   yet,     he  was    farther  amufed   by  thefe  very  Princes,  Tt^mL/sb 
who  told  him  that  having  nothing   more  to   fear   in  Italy, 
they  were  going  to   join  all  their  Forces  to  invade  France, 
and    if    he  would  act    likewife,    he    might    eafily  recover 
Guienne  and  Nornandy.     Henry  being   perfwaded   of  their  rb. p.  34a, 
fincerity,    immediately  fent  AmbalTaciors  to  Brujfels    (2), 
to  conclude  a  League  againft    France  with   the  Pope,   the 
Emperor,  the    King   ot   Arragon,  Charles  of   Aujlria  So- 
vereign of  the  Low-Countries,  and  Margaret  Duchefs  Dow- 
ager of  Savoy  his  Aunt,  who  governed    his  Dominions  du- 
ring   his    Minority.     Henry  reckoned   that    the  execution 
of  the   Treaty   would  immediately  follow    the  conclulion. 
But  it  will  hereafter  be   feen,  tlut  if  they   concluded   the 
League,  it   was  only  to  draw  Money  from  him,  and  leave 
him  to  maxe  War  all  alone.      He    was  young  and  unex- 
perienced, but  withal  fo  feif-concei:ed  as  to  think   him'elf 
wifer  than  his  Council.     Befides,  he   had  plenty   of  ready 
Money  in   his  Coffers.     What  could   Perfons  fo  fubtle  as 
Julius,   Maximilian,  and    Ferdinand,  delire  better  than  to 
have  to  deal  with  fuch  a  Prince  as  Henry  ?  We  have  al- 
ready feen    this   year    1512,     how  artfully  they  improved 
fo  favorable  a  difpolition,  and  we  fhall  fee  in  the  following 
years,  how  very  little  he  himfelf  profited  by  what  he  might 
have   learnt   by  experience,  during  the  courfe  of  the   pre- 
fent.     However  this  be,  being  refolved  to  carry  War  into 
France,  he  afTembled   a   Parliament  the    4th  of  November^ 
to  demand   an   aid  of  Money.     Shortly  after,    the   Com-     ,    _    ,. 
mons,    without  examining    too    clofely  the   reafons   which  matrim 
induced   him  to   take  arms,    granted   him  a  Subfidy  (3),  «*»  /c»z 
and  a  Poll-Tax  (4)  upon  all  his  Subjects,  for  the  cxpences  a°"2' 
of  the  War  (5).  stow. 

During  the  Seffion  of  the  Parliament,  Henry   received  a  HoiUngft. 
Bull    from    the  Pope,  who  to  encourage  him  to  pufh    the^'^-^j* 
War  vigoroufly    againft  France,    granted  a  plenary  indul-  g^[ 
gence    to    all    his  Subjects  that  fhould  aid  him  with  their  A&-   Pub. 
Perfon  or  purfes.     This    was    all    the  affiftance    he    had  XiUfs*h 
from  the  Pope  for  a  War,    the  fole  motive  whereof,    as 
it  was  pretended,  was  the  defence  of  the  Church. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  finifh  the  account  of  the 
occarrences  of  this  year,  but  briefly  to  mention  the  mea- 
fures  taken  by  Henry  with  regard  to  Scotland. 

Whilft    Henry  refolved    to  carry   War  into  France,  he  Henry  triet 
ufed   his  utmoft  endeavours  to  preferve  a  good  understand  -  ""■  "■"  " 
ing  with  the  King   of  Scotland.     But  it    was    almoft  im-  %ffffr" 
poffible    that    England   fhould    be    in    War  with   France,  mti  Scot- 
and  Scotland  not    interpwfe.     However,    Henry    imagined  '*nd, 
that   by  the   affurances  he  gave   the  King    of  Scotland,    of 
his   intention   to  obferve  punctually  the   Treaty  ol  Peace, 
he  fhould  prevent   him  from  being  concerned  in  the  quar- 
rel.    James  fuffered  him   to  think   what  he  plealed,     and 
in  the    mean    time  was    preparing  to  affift  France    by    a 


(1)  Thomas  Howard  Earl   of  Surrey,  and  George  Talbot  Earf  of   Shrewsbury.     Rymer's    Feed.    Tom.   13.  p.  341. 

(2)  Sir  Edivard  Poynmgs  Controller  of  the  Houfhuld,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  Sir  Richard  fVyrtgJield,  and  Jibn  Tonge,  Doftor  of  Laws,  and  Ma^cr 
of  the  Rolls.     Ibid.  p.    344.. 

^3)  Two  Fif'eentbs  and  four  Demies.  A  Fifiemtb  or  !$utnszimc,  is  a  Tax  of  Money  laid  upon  a  City,  Burrough,  nr  other  Town  through  the 
ReUm,  and  fo  cai.ed,  becuufe  it  amounted  to  a  fifteenth  Fart  ot  'hat  which  the  City  or  Town  had  been  valued  at  of  old  ;  and  therefore  every 
Town  knew  what  a  F't'eenth  for  themfelves  did  amount  to,  which  w  s  in  piop.>rti.n  to  the  Lind  or  Circt.it  belonging  to  it.  Thus  Camden  fays  of 
Batb,  Geldabat  pro  •vigmri  bidis.  Whereas  a  Sublidy  was  r^if  d  upon  every  particular  Man's  Cods  or  Lands,  and  therefore  was  uncertain,  becaute 
the    Ellarr   of  every   particular   Man    is    uncertain.      Cowed    Die? 

(4.J  Every  Dake  was  to  pay  ten  Mailts,  ao  E.rl  five  Pounds,  a  Lord  four  Pounds,  a  Knight  four  Marks  J  every  Man  valued  at  eight  huirl-ed 
Pounds  in  Ooi'd--,  trur  Marks  ;  and  f-  after  that  rate  down  to  htm  who  had  firty  shillings  in  Wages,  who  paid  Twelve-pence  ;  after  which  every 
one  above  fifteen  Years  ot  Age,  paid  Four-pence*     Herbert^  p.   12. 

(s)  In  this  Par.iameit,  the  Benefit  ot  Clergy  was  taken  away  from  Perl"  ns  committing  Murthcr  or  Felony  in  any  Church,  Charel,  or  halbwei 
Place  j  and  from    thole  that   rob   or  mutther  any  Perfoos  in  the    King's    High-way,  or  in   Uieir   Houfes.    See  Status. 
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rbert.        Upon    the   nift  report  that    the  King   of  England  was  go- 
ing   to    quarrel  with   Lewis  XII,  James  took  care   to    be 
provided    with   pretences  to  break   with   him.     The  affair 
of  Breton  furnifhed  him  with  one,  and  he  moreover  fought 
others.      But    the  true    reafon   of  his  acting  was,  that,   for 
fume  ages  paft,     the    Kings  of    England   were  grown    i'o 
powerful,    and   had   fhown   fo    great  a  defire    to   unite  all 
Great-Britain  under  their  Dominion",   that  the   Scots  could 
little  expect  to  refill   them  but  by  the  affiftance  of  Franee, 
which   had   ever    protected  them.      It  was   therefore    more 
neceffary  than  juft,  for  Scotland  to  continue  firm  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  France,  and  not  fuffer  that  Crown  to  be  dilabled 
TbeKhgofto  affift   her   Allies.     So,  not    to   (werve  from    this  max- 
Scotland        im,   James  IV,   who  had    determined  to  go  to  Jerufalem, 
frtparato    )ajj    ^fa   his  defign  when    he    heard  there    was   like    to 
be   a   rupture   between  France   and    England.      He  equip- 
ped a  Fleet,  which  he  intended  to  fend  into  Fiance,   un- 
der odour  of  prefenting  it  to  Queen  Ann,  Wife  of  Lew- 
is XII.  •  But   this    Fleet,  in    which  was  the  largsft  Ship 
that   had   yet  been  feen   on  the  Sea,   was  loft  or  difabled  by 
a  ltoim  and  the  Admiral's  ill  conduct. 
James  «»-       At    laft,    Henry  having   proclaimed    War  with    Lewis 
chdti  a        xil,   James  concluded  a  League  againft   him  with  France 
LewUXIl'6  the   2"d  of  May  this    year.     Shortly    after,     he   prepared 
an    Army,     but    without  divulging    for    what    it   was  de- 
figned.     His  intent  was   to   make  an  inroad  into  England, 
Art-  Pub.    as  foon  as  Henry  had  fent    his  Forces  into  France.      Henry 
Xlli.p-33-.  having  notice  of  this  armament,  fent  two  Ambaffadors  (i) 
333,  347'    into  Scotland,  under  colour  of  adjufting   fome  little   clifre- 
es,     but    in    reality  to  found    the   King's    intentions. 
Herbert.       The  Ambaffadors   acquainting  King  James  that  their  maf- 
Pol.  Virg.    ter  was  fomething  jealous  of  this  Armament,  as  it  it  was 
made  in    favour    oi   France,    Jair.cs    replied,    That  being 
equally    an  Ally  of  both   Crowns,  his  defign  was  to   ob- 
feive  an  exact  neutrality.     The  Ambaffadors  prayed  him 
to  give   that  anfwer   in   writing  ;    but  he   refuted,  on  pre- 
tence  it    would  breed   a  fufpicion  in   the  King  of  France. 
Shortly  after,  Henry  learnt  by  his  Spies  that  a  League  was 
concluded  between   France   and  Scotland,  and  he  even  pro- 
Art- Pub.     cured    a  copy  of  the   Treaty  (z).     So,  perceiving   that  a 
xin.p-339-  War  with   Scot/and  was    unavoidable,    he   fent   the  Earl 
Herbert.       Qj.    gurrty   jnt0  tj]e   northern  parts     with   power  to    levy 
an  Army,    and   act  againft    Scotland  in   cafe  of    necefii- 

ty(3)- 

1 51 3.  The  occurrences   of  the    year    151  2    made  great   alte- 

Vuw  and  rations  in  the   interefts  of  the  Princes  concerned,  and  con- 
I*"r'fi°J    fequently  in  their  defigns  and  mcafures. 
0/ Julius''        Julius  II,    pleafed     with     having   expelled    the    French 
!"•  out  of  Italy,  and  fo  greatly  increafed  his  power,  by  the  ac- 

quifition  of  fo  many  places,  was  thinking  however  of  feiz- 
iug  Ferrara.  After  that,  he  hoped,  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  to  be  able  to  drive  the 
Emperor  out  of  Venice,  though  he  had  lately  leagued  with 
him.  As  for  the  reft,  he  had  no  thought  of  making 
Conquefts  in  France  ;  his  fole  aim  was  to  find  Lewis 
XII  employment  at  home,  and  entirely  diffolve  the  re- 
mains of  the  Council  of  Pi/a,  which  however  was  not 
very  formidable  to  him,  fince  the  Emperor's  difuigage- 
ment. 
Of  Ferdi-  The  K:ng  of  Arragon's  fole  view  was  to  preferve  his 
ami.  late  Conqiieft  of  Navarre.     To  enjoy  it  in  peace,  the  on- 

ly way  was  to  keep  Lewis  XII  elfewhere  employed,  or 
prevail  with  him  not  to  difturb  him.  To  that  purpofe  it 
was  neceffary  to  ufe  the  terror  of  the  Arms  of  the  Allies, 
and  particularly  of  the  King  of  England,  that  the  King 
of  France  being  attacked  from  feveral  quarters,  might  be 
induced  of  himfelf  to  defire  a  Peace,  and  leave  him  in 
pofieffion  of  Navarre.  Ferdinand  would  not  have  fcrup- 
led  to  abandon  his  Allies,  provided  he  could  obtain  at  that 
rate  fuch  a  Peace  as  he  wanted. 
of  :it  Em-  The  Emperor  fought  only  to  draw  Money  both  from 
femr.  n;s     Friends   and  Enemies.     He    was  very   fenfible,   thai 

with  his  own  Forces  alone,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
Conquefts  upon  the  Venetians  ;  and  that  the  Pope,  though 
his  Ally,  did  not  with  it.  But  he  was  extremely  referv- 
ed  to  them,  to  procure  the  larger  funis  in  making  a 
Peace.  On  the  other  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  embroil 
matters  as  much  as  poffible,  and  make  new  Leagues, 
becaufe  in  all  the  Treaties  of  that  kind,  Money  was  ftill 
given  him  to  maintain  imaginary  Troops,  which  he  never 
raifed,  at    leaft  not  fo  many  as  he  promifed. 

The  Venetians  were  extremely  defirous  to  end  a  de- 
netians.  '  ftructive  War,  by  which  they  were  drained.  Their  fole 
aim  was  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  be  fatisfied  with  a 
good  fum  of  Money,  for  the  reftitution  of  their  Towns, 
and  thereby  put  their  State  upon,  the  fame  foot  it  was 
before  the  League  of  Cambray.  But  as  the  Emperor 
could  not  think   of  depriving  himfelf  of  an  entrance   into 


Italy  by  the  reftitution  of  thefe  places,  it  was  their  bufi-  15  13. 
nefs  to  compel  him  in  fome  meafure,  by  new  Leagues 
which  might  make  him  apprehennve  of  lohng  them 
without  any  advantage.  But  as  this  was  the  Senate's 
fole  view,  they  were  always  ready  to  break  all  their  en- 
gagements, as  foon  as  the  Emperor  would  hearken  to 
reafon. 

The  Sivitzers    thought   only    of    fupporting   SJbrza    at  Of  tit 
Milan,     to    have  always   in   that  Duchy    a   Prince    who  Swltze"« 
fhould   rely  on     their    affiftance.     Confequently,      it  was 
their   inteteft  to   keep  the   King  of  France  at  a  diftance, 
and  oppofe  all  his   attempts  to  recover    it. 

Lewis  XII,  extremely  mortified  at  the  good  fuccefs  of  the  K  rS 
of  his  Enemies  in  Italy,  ardently  defired  to  recover  Genoa"!  Franc€- 
and  'Milan.  To  fucceed,  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  the 
Emperor,  or  the  Switzers  was  neceffary.  It  was  alfo  re- 
quifite  fo  to  flatten  the  conclufion  with  one  or  other  of 
the  two  la  ft  Powers,  that  the  expedition  of  the  MilaneJ'c 
might  be  made  in  the  Spring,  for  fear  it  fhould  be  pre- 
vented by  the  War,  the  King  of  England  was  preparing 
againft   him  in  Picardy. 

Of  all  Lewis's  Enemies  Henry  was  the  only  one  who  Of  Henry 
thought  of  making  Conquefts  in  France,  prepofteroufly 
imagining,  his  Allies  would  make  diversions  in  feveral 
places,  to  facilitate  the  execution  ot  his  deligns.  But  he 
did  not  yet  fufficic-ntly  know  them.  The  Venetians  had 
been  excluded  out  of  the  late  league.  The  Pope  and 
King  of  Arragon  had  no  defire  to  attack  Franee,  but  on- 
ly to  create  Lewis  troubles,  which  might  hinder  him  from 
thinking  of  Italy.  It  was  folely  with  this  view  that  they 
feigned  a  willingnefs  to  fecond  the  King  of  England.  As 
for  Maximilian,  Henry  and  his  Council  muft  have  volun- 
tarily deceived  themfelves,  to  hope  for  any  affiftance  from 
him. 

James  IV  King  of  Scotland,  feeing  France  upon  the  °/ '*' p"« 
point  of  being  attacked  by  the  King  of  England,  was  '•' 
preparing  to  affift  her,  deeming  his  own  and  that  King- 
dom's interefts  to  be  infeparable.  He  eafily  perceived, 
Henry  courted  him  only  to  hinder  his  interpofing  in 
the  quarrel,  and  was  willing  to  feed  him  with  hopes  of 
fucceeding  in  his  defign.  But  he  was  however  determined 
to  break  the  Peace,  rather  than  leave  a  Kingdom  in  danger, 
from  which  alone  he  could  expect  a  fpeedy  and  powerful 
protection  in  cafe  of  need.  It  is  true,  he  had  made  a 
Peace  with  Henry  VII,  and  renewed  it  with  Henry  VIII. 
But  it  was  when  thefe  Princes  had  no  quarrel  with 
France,  his  antient  and  conftant  Ally.  In  his  opinion, 
Henry  by  wantonly  attacking  France  on  frivolous  pre- 
tences, violated  indirectly  the  Peace  made  with  Scotlana. 
At  leaft,  James  pretended  that  in  figning  a  Peace  with 
England,  he  was  not  bound  to  forfake  France  whenever 
the    King  of   England  fhould    think  of   attacking  her. 

Such  were  the  difpofitions  of  all  thefe  Potentates  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  151 3.  We  muft  fee  now  by 
what  means  each  endeavoured  to  attain  his  ends.  This 
new  Scene  will  difcover  to  us  no  lefs  variety,  artful  ma- 
nagements, devices  and  artifices,  than  the  former,  fince 
the  Actors  and    Perfonages  will   ftill  be  the   fame. 

Whilft   Henry   was  ferioufiy   preparing    for  the  War  he  The  Empt- 
was  to  carry   into  France,  his  pretended  Allies  were  mind-  "r  °2"' " 

,      .        '  rr  .  '        .    ,  r  ,.  1   •        •  n        League  It 

ing    their    own     affairs,    without    regarding   his  interelts.  Lewis  xil, 
Since  he  had  entered  into  the    League  of  Rome,    the  Al-  «  order  10 
lies,    it    feemed,    fhould    have   done  nothing   without    his  i"en,"bm> 


knowledge.  And  yet  Julius  II  had  leagued  with  Maxi- 
milian, and  excluded  the  Venetians,  without  informing  him 
of  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1513,  the  Emperor  had 
no  farther  regard  for  his  new  Allies,  fince  he  fent  and 
propofed  a  frefh  League  to  Lewis  XII  upon  new  Terms. 
He  offered  to  affift  him  in  recovering  the  Milar.cfe,  pro- 
vided Lewis  in  return  would  aid  him  againft  the  Vene- 
tians. Moreover,  he  demanded  Renie,  Lewis's  fecond 
Daughter,  for  Charles  of  Aujlria  his  Grandfon,  and  that 
for  her  Dower  Lewis  fhould  afiign  him  all  his  pretentions 
to  Milan  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  But  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  Treaty  might  not  entirely  depend  upon 
the  Faith  of  the  King  of  France,  he  required  that  the 
Princefs  fhould  be  immediately  fent  to  him,  and  Cre- 
mona, and  all  Gierradadda  delivered  to  him  as  foon  as 
the  Duchy  oi  Milan  was  recovered.  Certainly,  one  can- 
not but  admire  the  Emperor's  affurance  in  making  thefe 
propofals.  He  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  continue 
tne  war  againft  Venice,  without  the  affiftance  ot  Z.«w'jXII, 
nay,  he  thought  he  ftill  wanted  it,  and  yet  made  him  an 
offer  of  his  aid  to   recover  the  Ik     ■  Rut   upon  what 

Terms  ?     Why,    after  Lewis  fnouid  have  been   at  a  yaft 
expence  to  recover  that  Duchy,  he  was  to   refign  it  to  the 
Emperor's    Grandfon,     with     his    pretentions    to   .'■ 
This   is  called   ufmg  people  like   true  dupes.      But    after 


Guicciard. 


(1)  Ibamat  Lord  Dacre  of  Greijiek,  and   Dr.   Nicolas  Wcji  Dean  of  Windjtr.     Rymer's  Feed-  Tern.   13.  p.   331,   3',;. 

(1)  See  the  Articles  in  my    Lord  Herbert,  p.   12,  of  the  Compl.  Bift. 

1    ■    fear,  a  great    part  u,  the  King's  Palacs  at  H'cttmmtUr,  and   the  Chapel   in  the  Tower  of  L  ■:!:,  w  re    burn;.     S1.1 
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1515.  the  ill  turn  Maximilian  had  lately  fcrved  L«m'j-  XII,  it 
is  not  very  likely,  that  he  believed  his  propofals  would  be 
accepted.  Probably,  he  made  them  only  to  hinder  Lewis 
from  joining  with  the  Venetians.  At  the  fame  time  he 
intended  to  infpire  thefe  laft  with  jealoufy,  and  a  tear  of 
his  uniting  with  France,  that  this  fear  might  induce  them 
to  offer  him  more  advantagious  Conditions. 

Lewis  XII  hearkened  to  thefe  propofals,  as  if  he  had 
fome  defign  to  accept  them,  becaufc  he  thereby  hoped  to 
create  fufpicions  in  the  Switzers  and  Venetians,  and  incline 
them  the  fooner  to  join  with  him.  As  for  the  Ven 
they  defired  nothing  more  than  a  (tried:  Union  with  Frame, 
and  if  any  thing  retarded  the  Negotiation,  it  was  only  the 
hope  of  an  agreement  with  the  Emperor,  in  which  ca  3 
tiiey  would  have  gladly  renounced  all  Ibrts  of  Leagues. 
As  for  the  Switzers,  it  was  not  poffible  for  Lewis  XII  to 
gain  them  to  his  fide,  though  he  offered  them  more  than 
at  firft  was  demanded.  Belides  their  hatred  of  him,  the 
f.\a:  of  their  affairs  ■  altered,  lii.ee  the  reftoration  of 
Sforza  to  Milan.  Whilft  that  Prince  was  in  exiie,  it  was 
doubtful,  whether  in  good  policy  they  ought  to  en 
in  a  war  with  France  f<  1  hi  fake.  But  fince  he  was  by 
their  affiftance  in  poffeffion  of  the  Duchy,  their  Honour 
and  Intereft  required  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fupport 
him  (1).  However  this  be,  Lewis's  Negotiation  with  the 
Switzers  not  fucceeding,  he  was  under  a  neceffity  to  join 
in  a  League  eitiicr  wijji  the  Emperor  or  with  Venice,  o- 
tl  i  wile  he  could  little  expect  to  recover  Milan. 
tnpofah  of      In    the    mean   time,    the  Venetians    fent  and  propofed  a 
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League  to  him  upon  the  lame  Terms  with  that  of  the 
year  149?,  namely,  that  they  would  affift  him  to  recover 
the  Milariefe,  provided  he  would  relign  Cremona  and 
Gierradadda.  Lewis  readily  liftened  to  their  offers  ;  but 
the  Venetians  themfelves  did  not  1, alien  the  conclulion,  by 
rcalbn  of  their  cireumftances  prefently  after. 

':  he  King  of  Arragon  havin  go  1  Intelligence  of  what 
pallid  between  Lewis  XII  and  the  Venetians,  informed 
the  Emperor,  and  advifed  him  to  offer  Verona  to  the  Ve- 
netians lor  a  fum  v\  Ivionev.  This  was  the  fubject  of  a 
long,  though  fruitle  s  Negotiation. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Italy  were  in  this  ftate  of  uncer- 
tainty, Julius  II,  who  was  preparing  to  befiege  Ferrara 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  died  the  2  ill  of  February, 
having  kindled  a  flame  which  his  death  was  not  capable 
of  extinguiftiing  (2).  As  foon  as  the  news  reached  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  who  was  ftill  with  his  army  in  Lwn- 
bardy,  he  approached  Placeniia,  and  entering  without  op- 
pofitton,  reftored  that  place  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Parma 
quickly  followed  the  example  of  Placentia,  and  was  like- 
wile  delivered  to  the  fame  Prince.  No  one  was  in  hafte 
to  fend  affiftance  to  the  future  Pope  to  preferve  thefe  pla- 
ces ior  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  Princes  of  Italy  could 
not  fee  without  uneafinefs,  that  the  Popes  had  footing  in 
LombarAy,  under  a  pretence  which  might,  upon  occafton, 
be  ui'ed    againft  moft  of  them. 

Q:i  the   1  1  th  of  March,   Cardinal  'John  de  Medici,  who 
eleven  months  before   was  taken  prifoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Ra:\nna,    was    elefted    Pope,     and   afTumed   the   name  of 
Leo  X.      He  was  hut  thirty  leven  years  old,  hut  had  how- 
ever   great   experience,    having    been  employed    in  divers 
important   affairs   in  the  late  Pontificate.     He   was  neither 
fo  hot   nor   fo  haughty   as  Julius  II   his   Predeceffor,     but 
was  much  more   artful  and    politick.     I  fhall    have  occa- 
fton   hereafter  to    add    to   his   Portraiture    fome    Strokes, 
wh  .h   will  more  fully  Ihow  his  Genius  and  Character. 
Before    the    death  of    Julius  II,     Ferdinand   was   em- 
r  let-ween  ployed  in  framing  a  plot  perfectly  anfwering   the  name  he 
had   in    the    world.     The   beginning  of  the  year   he   Jwd 
fent  two  Monks  into   France   to   make  fome  overtures   to 
Lewis  XI 1,  by  means  of  Queen  Ann,  to  whom  they  had 
accefs.      But   as    Lewis    perceived    it    was   not    poffible    to 
make  a   Peace,    or  even  a  Truce  with  Ferdinand,  with- 
out leaving  him  in   pofTeffion  of  Navarre,   he  had  appeared 
at  firft  very  cold.     But  at    length,    confsdering    that   he 
could    hardly    expeft    to   recover    the    Duchy    of   Milan, 
whilft   the  King  of  Arragon    was    his  enemy,     becaufe   it 
was    he  that  excited  the  King  of  England  his  Son-in-law, 
he  determine,!,  though   unwillingly,  to  conclude   with  him 
a  Truce,    for  a  year,    on  condition  the  King  of  England 
was  included,  and  Italy  excepted.      He  reckoned,  that  du- 
ring this  Truce  he  Ihould   with  cafe   he    able   to  re-con- 
quer the  Duchy  of  Milan,  after  which,  he  fhould   he   fuf- 
ficiently    fti'ong  to  defend    his   own   Kingdom   againft   the 
Englijh.      Nothing    was  farther  from  Henry's  thoughts  than 
fuch  a  Truce,  which  would  have   broke   all   his  meafures, 
and    yet,   Ferdinand  doubted   not  to  act   in   his   name,     as 
i;   he  were  lure  of  his  confent.     This  affair  was  began   in 


January,   and   the  Rth   of   l\->  ■.  ••  ■■,    Lewis  empowered    151 ;. 
Odet  de  Foin   Lord  of  Lauti    ,  ;  >  •    :ai 
Commiffioners.     In    fhort,    the   Treaty  was  1 
he     Ortbez    in    Beam    the    i&  .of  April.     The    Tj 

That  there  fhould   he  a  Truce  t  >t    a. year,   out  <  t  /:.     , 
between    the  King  of  France,     the    King   ol (Scot/and,  t! 
Duke  of  Guelders  on  the  one  part  ;  and  on  the  pi 
Emperor,    the  King  of  4ri        .     the  Cafiilt, 

and  the  Kin;1  ol    /■'*    'and.      !-         XII  uni    rti    I     •  ■ 
cure  the    King  01    5  jtland's  and  tl     Did  >'s 

confent,    and    Ferdinand   in         1     foi    the    King    ol 
land.     But  as  Ferdinand  knew  be  fhoi  !  btain 

Henry's  confent,  he  caufed  it  to  be  in!  rti  I  in  [*n 

ty,   that    it    fhould   be   ratified    within   a  month    by  him 
and  Lewis  XII,   but   that    the  ' pari  Id  be    al- 

lowed two  month.  ;  with  1  pi.:,  \}i  laration,  tli  1  with 
regard  to  the  Emperor,  the  King  /  'land,  the  King  of 
Si  Hand,  and  the  Duke  of  <.  .  ;  ,  the  Tru<  :  Ihould 
take  place,  but  from  the  day  of  the  exchi  1,    ■        1  ra- 

tifications. Never  perhaps  was  ken  any  thing  fo  bold  as 
what  Ferdinand  did  on  this  occafion.  lie  perfectly  knew 
that  Henry  would  never  agree  to  the  Truce,  and  yet  ti  ok 
upon  h;m  to  procure  li;-.  confent,  as  if  he  had  been  fully 
empowered  to  that  end.  The  laft  Article,  <  u  . 
the  ratification,  plainly  difcovers  his  thoughts.  But  it  is 
ftill  more  vifible,  in  that  he  not  only  took  no  ftcp  to  per- 
fwade  Henry  to  do  what  he  feenied  to  deli  re,  but  even 
concealed  from  him  the  Truce  as  far  as  poffible. 

As  foon  as  the  Treaty  was  I       :d,  <nd  took  car,e  F  rdimnd 

to  publifh   his  complaints,    that    he  had  been  very  ill 
by  the  Allies  of  the  League  ;     that    ihe  rope  and 
had  acquired  many  places,  but    foi    his  part   he  h    I    |    ined 
nothing  at  all,  and   yet  the   Allies  refufed   to  continue  the 
Supply  to  which   they   were   bound,    though    trie  King 
Fiance   ftill    poffeffed  feveral  Towns   in    Lak,    and    '.he 
S  anijh  Army  was  ilili  in  the  fervice  of  the  League,      r 
this  was  only  to  prepare   people   to   fee    with   le!s    furpi 
and   indignation,  the  private  Truce  he  had  juft  made  with 
France,  without  the  participation  of  his  Allies. 

The  Eyes  of  the  publick  were  fixed  upon  the  new 
Fope,  to  fee  what  com  fe  he  would  take.  But  he  did  not 
long  leave  the  Politicians  in  fufpence.  Though  whilft  a 
Cardinal,  he  did  not  entirely  approve  of  Julias  Ii's  Con- 
duct, he  purfued  however  his  plan  as  foon  as  he  was  in 
his  place.  He  was  doubly  concerned  to  keep  the  French 
out  of  Italy  :  Firft,  as  Pope,  fince  Neighbours  fo  powerful 
could  not  but  be  formidable  to  him.  Secondly,  as  head 
of  the  Houfc  of  the  Medici,    he  had  caufe  to  fear,    that  if 
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Lewis  XII  recovered  the  Milanefe,  he  would  undertake 
to  reftore  the  Florentine*  to  their  Liberty.  In  a  word,  he 
wifned  to  put  an  end  to  the  Council  of  Pi/a,  which  could 
be  done  only  by  ingaging  Lewis  XII  in  wars,  which 
fhould  compel  him  to  make  his  Peace  with  the  Church. 
Ferdinand  had  likcwife  the  fame  views,  to  keep  the  King 
of  France  at  a  diftance  from  Navarre,  Roujfilltln,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  As  for  the  Emperor,  it  was  his  In- 
tereft to  difable  France  to  affift  the  Venetians.  But  they 
had,  none  of  them,  any  dclire  to  carry  war  into  France, 
but  only  fo  to  manage,  that  this  divcrfion  might  be  made 
at  another's  expence. 

To    that   purpofe     they    unanimoufly    caft    their   Eye,  The 
upon  Henry  VIII,    as  a    Prime  extremely  proper   to  exe-  "A'^'J*^ 
cute    their  defign..     He  had   ready  Money,    warlike    Sub- 
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jecSts,  and  could  with  eafe  trani'port  Troops  into  fome  part  France, 
of  France  remote  from  the  Borders  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
In  fine,  he  was  exceeding  defirous  to  fignalize  himfell  by 
illuitrious  Adtions,  and  fcrugled  not  to  fhow  it  publickly. 
So,  each  of  them  laboured  with  all  his  power  to  confirm 
him  in  his  defign,  to  wage  war  with  Fiance,  by  putting 
him  in  hopes  of  being  vigoroufly  fupported,  though  no- 
thing was  farther  from  their  thoughts.  Lea  X  was  no 
fooner  in  the  papal  Chair,  but  under  colour  of  notifying 
his  Promotion,  lent  him  a  Letter,  alluring  him,  that  he 
was  fully  determined  to  adhere  to  the  League  formed  by 
Julius  II  his  Predeceffor,  and  even  to  conclude  a  new 
one  with  England.  But  at  the  fame  time,  be  preffed 
the  Emperor  to  make  a  Peace  with  Venice,  a  ted 

with  the  Venetians  to  hinder  their  Union  with  Fra)  . 
promifing  to  ufe  all  his  Intereft  with  the  Emperor  to 
procure  them  an  honorable  and  advantagious  Peace.  Ail 
thefe  practices  could  not  be  managed  fo  priv.  1 
King  of  France  had  fome  Intelligence  of  them,  fo  that  he 
foon  grew  very  jealous  of  the   new  Pope. 

Hcnrv  did  not   want   much    Solicitation    to    carry   his  ingre  Am 
Arms  into   France.     His  thought;-   were  already  ben;  U| 
a  war.     So,  finding,  the  Pope,     Emperor,    and    King  • 
Arragon  promifed  him  to  act  eigoroufly,   he    did   not  que: 

Hcmy. 

rid    »(:'■.       ,  '    ]  '■  -  and 


(1  Ti--  hod    pirm::;d    to   p.iy  them  ore   hundred  and  fifty   thoufar.d  Ducats  upon   his  reffcrati:n   to    Niar 

1  Gut  ■  lard.   1     11. 

la  11:    took    the    nsme  of     Julius   from    his    inclination    n   War,    in    memory  of  Jtltai    Cerjar.      Kc   crrrrmrdid   h's    A. my   ;n    P;r 

I  ,,-  \    ■          id,  as  he  marched   over  a    '.'  i  .      <i   the    .'   ■.  ,  he     threw   St.    f. ■■■■      Keys    into  the  R:..r.  .                               Paul  .  5wonL 
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151:.    tion  the  favorablenefs  of  the  opportunity  to  recover  good 
part  of  what    his   PredecefTors    had    formerly    loft.       And 
therefore,    he  readily  agreed  to    form  a  new  League  with 
them,  not  for  the  affairs  of  Italy,  with  which  he  was  pro- 
bablv  difgufted,  but  to  attack  France  from  feveral  quarters. 
Aft.  Pub.     And    that   the  League  might    be  the   more  fecret,     it  was 
xiii. p. 354,  aoreed,    that  it  fhould  be  negotiated  at  Mechlin,    between 
&c'  Margaret  of  Auflria  Governefs  of  the  Law- Countries,  au- 

thorized by  the  Emperor  her  Father,  and  the  AmbafTa- 
dors  of  England  ( 1 ),  and  that  afterwards  it  {hould  be  ap- 
proved and  ratified  bv  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  Fer- 
dinand. This  was  another  fnare  laid  for  Henry,  which 
lie  perceived  not  till  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  Though 
Ferdinand  was  then  upon  the  point  of  concluding  the 
Truce  with  the  King  of  France,  he  made  himfelf  how- 
ever one  of  the  principal  Parties  in  this  League,  as  re- 
pugnant as  it  was  to  the  Truce.  The  Subftance  of  the 
new  League  concluded  at  Mechlin  the  5th  of  April,  about 
the  fame  time  the  Truce  was  figned  at  Orthez,  was  as 
follows. 

Ibt  T<rmi  That  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this  Treaty, 
"J  ti"  each  of  the  Confederates  fhould  proclaim  War  with 
Ual'"-  the  King  of  France,  and  within  two  months  invade  him, 
viz.  the  Pope  in  Provence  or  Dauphine  :  The  Emperor 
in  fome  place  out  of  Italy  :  The  King  of  Arragon  in 
Beam,  Guienne,  or  Languedoc  :  The  King  of  England  in 
Guicnne,  Normandy,  or  Picardy,  and  that  their  Armies 
fhould  be  ftrong  and  well  provided  with  all   things. 

That  the  Emperor  ( if  he  had  not  yet  done  it )  fhould 
revoke  all  his  proceedings  in  favor  of  the  Council  of 
Pifa.  This  fhows  how  little  Henry  or  his  Plenipotenti- 
aries knew  of  what  paflcd  at  Rome,  fince  it  was  now 
three  months  or  more  that  the  Emperor  had  abandoned 
that  Council. 

That  the  Pope  {hould  thunder  his  Cenfures  againft  all 
the  oppofers  of  this  League  and  abettors  of  the  contrary 
party. 

That  towards  the  expences  of  the  War,  the  King  of 
England  fhould  give  the  Emperor  a  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns  of  Gold,  at  three  payments  ;  thirty-five  thoufand 
prefently  after  the  declaration  of  the  War,  as  much  more 
when  the  War  was  begun,  and  thirty  thoufand  within 
three  months  after. 

That  the  Emperor  meant  not  to  enter  into  this  League 
as  Guardian  to   Charles  his  Grandfon. 

That  the  Emperor  and  King  of  England  fhould  ratify 
the  Treaty  within  a  month,  and  the  Pope  and  King  of 
Arragon  within  two  months  ;  with  this  exprefs  declara- 
tion, that  in  cafe  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Arragon  fhould 
not  ratify  the  Treaty  by  the  time  appointed,  it  fhould 
however  be  in  force  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
ot~  England. 

Laftly,  The  Confederates  renounced  all  exceptions 
whatever,  and  particularly  that  which  might  be  made  to 
another's  ftipulating   for  them. 

Never  perhaps  was  feen  more  infincerity  than  in  this 
whole  Nogotiation,  fince  of  all  the  Confederates  Henry 
alone  intended  to  keep  his  word.  Leo  X  ratified  not  the 
Treaty  ;  Ferdinand,  as  will  be  feen  prefently,  difowned 
his  AmbafTador  :  As  for  the  Emperor,  he  received  the 
Money  from  the  King  without  troubling  himfelf  to  per- 
form his  engagements.  Thus  Henry  was  the  conftant 
dupe  of  thefe  Princes,  who  were  a  little  too  politick  for 
him. 

The  Treaty  being  brought  to  London,  Lewis  Carroz 
de  Villaragud,  Ferdinand's  AmbafTador,  approved  and  ra- 
tified it  by  Letters  Patents  of  April  1  3th.  He  declared  in 
thefe  Letters,  that  though  he  had  a  fufficient  power  from 
the  King  his  mafter,  to  conclude  the  League  with  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  confederate  Princes,  he  had  not 
been  able,  for  certain  weighty  reafons,  to  be  prefent  at 
the  figning  at  Mechlin.  But  being  very  fure,  the  Treaty 
contained  only  what  was  agreeable  to  the  King  his  Ma- 
fter, who  defircd  nothing  more  earneftly  than  it's  execu- 
tion, he  approved  and  ratified,  in  the  faid  King's  name, 
all  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty.  And  to  remove  all  occa- 
fion  of  difputing  the  validity  of  his  ratification,  he  infert- 
ed  the  Treaty  word  for  word,  in  his  Letters  of  ratifica- 
tion, and  concluded  it  again  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey  the 
King  of  Engla  mPs  Commiflioner,  by  virtue  of  a  full 
p.  363.  power  received  foi  that  purpole.  Afterwards,  the  25th  of 
the  fame  month,  he  fwore  1  >  the  obfervance  of  the  Ar- 
ticles upon  the  Souis  of  Ferdinand  King  of  Arragon,  and 
"Jam  Queen  of  Cajlile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Am- 
bafladoi  was  himfch  deceived,  or  whether  knowing  it, 
voluntarily  helpeu    to   impofe   upon   Henry.      All    that  can 
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be   faid    is,  that    the  great  precautions  taken   to  hinder  his     1533. 
being  fufpecSfced  of  infincerity,  are    not   very  common  with 
thofs  who  intend  to  act   fairly. 

It    mult  doubtlefs  be  thought  ftrange,  that  a   Pope,  an  H-nry  i% 
Emperor,  and   a    King    of  Spain  fhould  thus  join,  to   lay  "»t°ft*tab 
fuch    a    fnare  for  a  young  Prince  of  twenty  cue  year.,  of 
age,  and  who  was  even  Son-in-law  to  one  o.  them.     And 
yet  it  is  fcarce  to  be  doubted,  that    the    League  concluded 
at  Mechlin,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Pope's  and   King  of  Ar- 
ragon's  AmbafTador's,  was  thus  projected  to  entangle  Hen- 
ry, under    colour  of    keeping    it  the   more  fecret.     Tney 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  Henry  relying  upon    the  diverfions, 
his  pretended   Allies  would  make  in   Guienne,  Beam,  Pro- 
vence, Dauphine,  Burgundy,  flattered  himfelf  that  he  might 
ealily  extend  his  Conquefts  in  Picardy.      To  that  end,  he  Aa.  Pub. 
made  extraordinary  preparations   by  Sea   and  Land,   which  Xlil.p.364. 
put  him  to  a  vait  expence.     But  whilft  we  leave  him  em-  Ha"- 
ployed  in    preparing    fir   the  next    Campain,    it    will   be 
neceffary  to   relate  what  palled  in  Italy. 

The    Venetians  not  being  able  to   obtain    a  Peace  from  League h- 
the  Emperor,  who  pretended  to  fubject   them  to   very  un-  tw"?  „,. 
reafonable  terms,  follicited  afrefh  the  Negotiation    they  had  an(i  ,{,s  ve- 
begun  with  France.      On  the  other   hand,  Le*.vis  XII,   to  netians. 
whom  time  was  precious,  readily  accepted   their  propofals.  £' '"n'.j 
Thus  the  League  between  that  Monarch   and   the    Veneti- 
ans was  quickly  concluded  (2),  upon  the  fame  foot  as  that 
ot  the  year  149?.     This  was  t  ran  (acted  by  Andrew  Gritti,  Guicciard, 
who  being  then  Prifoner   in  France,  was  commifiioned  to 
conclude  it  in   the  Senate's    name.     Prefently  after  he  was 
releafed,  as  well  as  Alviano,  who  returning  to  Venice,  was 
made  General  of  the  Forces  of  the-  Republick. 

When  Lewis  XII    had  concluded  his  Treaty  with  the  Lewis pnj$ 
Venetians,    he  ordered  his  Troops    to    march    into    Italy,  Tnmuuille 
where  they  arrived  in  June.     As,  by  the  Treaty  of  Truce  ^,,^  „„ 
concluded    at   Orthez,  Henry  was  allowed  two  months  to  Army. 
fend    his  pretended   ratification,  and  as  that  term   was  not  Guicaarfc 
yet   expired,    very    probably    Lciuis   ftill  flattered   himfelf 
that   Henry    would   perform   what    the    King   of   Arragon 
had  promifed  for  him  ;  otheiwife  he  would  not   doubtlefs 
have  fent  his   bed   Troops    into   Italy.     Mean  while,  tbe 
preparations  which  were  continuing  in  England,  and   the 
Hoitilities,  already  begun  at    Sea  fince  April,  between  the 
French  and  Eng/ijli,  fhould    have  convinced  him  that  Fer- 
dinand had  deceived  him.     However  this  be,    the    French 
Army   commanded  by  la  Trimouille  being    arrived    upon 
the  borders   of   the   Milanefe,    Maximilian    Sforza  quitted 
his  capital,  and   retired  among  the  Switzers,  who  were  to 
the  number  of  fe\  en  or  eight  thoufand  Men,  at  Como  and 
Novarra,    where  they    expected    fupplies  from  their  own 
Country. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  French,  Raymund  de  Car  dona,  Ferdinand'* 
who  was  ftill  in  Lombardy  with  the  Spanijh  Armv,  retired  General  goet 
without   making   the  leait    motion    to   af'fift  the   Duke    of/rOT  MlUn' 
Milan,    though  Italy  was  not   included    in   the  Truce  of 
Orthez.      Very  likely  Ferdinand  was  not  difpleafed,     that 
the  French  fhould    make    fome  pregrefs   in   the  AV.lanefe, 
to   keep  them   employed  then-,    whilft  Henry  carried  War 
into  Picardy.     At  leaft,  ai.y  oJicr  reafon  of  h;s  General's 
conduct   can    fcarce   he  imagined.     The    Dulce  of   Milan  sforza  hjii 
having   no  other  Forces  but  the  Switzers  to  oppofe  to  the  ""  Milan 
French,  Milan  and  the  reft   of  the  Towns  of  the  Duchy,  j„j£-ova"™, 
except  Como  and  Novarra,  fubmitted  to  la  Trimouille  with-  Cukciard. 
out  offering  to  relift,  whilft  the  Switzers,  who   were  not 
ftrong  enough  to  take  the  Field,  remained  immured  within 
the  Walls  of  thele  two   places.     Whilft  the    French  were 
making  thefe  Conquefts,    Alviano  took    for    the  Venetians, 
Pefchiera,    brefeia,    Valeggio,    and   at    laft  Cremona,    after 
a  fruitlefs    attempt  to  become   mafter    of  Verona  by   intel- 
ligence. 

About  this    time  the  Faction  of    the  Adorno's,  who   in  c'e"°t." 
Genoa  fided  with  France,    found    means  to   become  fuperi-  j^ce. 
or,  and  put  the   City   again    under  the  Dominion  of  the  Gukciard. 
King  (3). 

Lewis  XII  was  now  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  Milanefe,  La  Trimoo- 
except  Como  and   Novarra.     La  Trimouille  knowing,  the  AJIJ^ 
Switzers  expected   a  ftrong  reinforcement  from   their  own  Switzers  a: 
Country,  thought  he  fhould  make  hafte  and  befiege  Ncvar-  Novarra. 
ra,  before  the  arrival  of  thefe  Troops.     He  marched  there- 
fore   to  the  Town,    and   in    the   expectation   of  taking  it 
immediately,   furioufly  ftormed  it.     But  whatever    bravery 
the  French  fhowed  upon   this  occafion,  they  were  repulfed 
with  a   very  great    lofs,  which  even  obliged   the   General 
to    retire   to  Riotta,    a   village  about  two  miles  from  No- 
varra.    Mean   while,    the   Switzers   proud     of    rcpulling  -77,,  Fr<.nch 
fo  terrible  an  aflault,   and  beginning  to  defpife   the  French,  Army  A- 
before    whom  they   had   not    yet  dared  to    appear  in   ihe  f'""d  ^  "* 
Field,  fuddenly  refolved  to  fally  out  of  Novarra,  and  attack  Gaicdwd. 
the  enemy    in  their  Camp.     This    refolution  was   imme- 


(1)  Which  were  Sir  Edward  Pojwijjj  Contiolier  of  the  Houlhold,  Jtha  Tvung    Miller  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Tb-mai    Bcltyn,  and    Sit    Rhlcrd   Pf'yg- 
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(2)  At  Bbu.    IV.arcb   14.      P.  Daniel,    Tom.    Vll.  p.    305. 

(3)  About    the  end  of  June.     Safin. 
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diatcly  executed,  to  tlic  great  aftonifhment  of  the  French, 
who  not  being  able  to  refill:  this  unexpected  attack,  were 
entirely  routed.  But  that  was  not  all.  Their  confterna- 
tion  after  the  defeat  was  fo  great,  that  they  thought  it  their 
only  fafety  to  repafs  the  mountains,  and  with  all  poffible 
diligence  return  into  France.  The  news  of  their  fli"l:t 
reaching  Genoa,  the  Adomo's  quitted  the  City  to  the  Frc- 
goj'tts  their  enemies,  who  chofe  for  Doge  Otlavian  Fregofa 
head  of  their  Family  and  Faction.  Thus,  within  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  Lewis  XII  got  and  loft  Genoa  and  Mi- 
lan, and  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  had  been  expelled  out  of 
his  Duchy,  took  pofleffion  again.  But  it  was  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  before  he  recovered  the  Catties  of  Milan 
and  Cremona,  kept  by  the  French  and  Venetians. 

'J 'he  revolution  in  the  King  of  France's  affairs,  occa- 
fioned  much  the  fame  to  thofe  of  the  Venetians.  Alviano 
their  General  no  fooner  heard  of  the  French  Army's  mis- 
fortune, but  he  haftily  retired  into  the  territories  of  Venice, 
and  befiegcd  Verona.  But  Raimund  de  Cardona,  who  had 
affected  a  fort  of  neutrality  whiltt  the  French  were  in  the 
Milanefe,  knowing  they  were  out  of  Italy,  turned  his  For- 
ces againft  Alviano.  He  not  only  forced  him  to  raife  the 
Siege  of  Verona,  but  even  purfuing  him  from  place  to 
place,  obtained  over  him  a  iignal  Victory,  which  obliged 
the  Venetians  to  refer  their  differences  to  the  Pope,  tho' 
he  had  declared  againft  them  by  a/fitting  the  Emperor. 
The  neceffity  of  their  affairs  compelled  them  to  take  that 
ttep  in  order  to  gain  time.  They  had  loft  all  their 
Towns  in  the  Milanefe,  and  their  own  Country  had  been 
horribly  ravaged  by  the  Spaniflj  Troops,  even  within  light 
of  Venice. 

VVhilft  thefe  things  were  acting  in  Italy,  Henry  was 
preparing  to  pafs  into  France  with  a  numerous  Army. 
.But  before  I  fpeak  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  firtt  Campain, 
it  will  be  neceflary  briefly  to  mention  what  paffed  at  his 
own  Court,  and  which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  infift 
upon  a  moment.  Thomas  Wolfey  had  been  introduced  to 
Court  by  the  Bifhop  of  IVinchejler.  Prefently  after,  he 
was  made  Privy-Counfellor,  and  as  fuch,  had  opportunity 
to  make  himfelf  better  known  to  the  King,  and  gain 
his  efteem,  as  well  by  his  own  qualifications,  as  by  the 
intereft  of  the  Bifhop  his  Benefactor,  who  ceafed  not  to 
caufe  the  King  to  admire  the  ftrength  of  his  genius,  and 
obferve  how  fit  he  was  for  the  greateft  affairs.  JVolfey 
on  his  part  neglected  not  what  he  thought  capable  of  in- 
crealing  the  King's  good  opinion  of  him.  To  an  inde- 
fatigable application,  and  extreme  diligence  in  all  the  af- 
fairs he  was  charged  with,  he  added  a  blind  condefcen- 
fion  for  all  his  Matter's  paffions.  The  Kins;  was  highly 
pleafed  to  fee  in  his  Court  and  Council  a  Churchman, 
lefs  rigid  and  fcrupulous  than  the  Archbrfhop  of  Canter- 
bury, or  the  old  Bifhop  of  IVinchejler.  IVolfey  danced, 
fung,  laughed,  and  played  with  the  young  Courtiers  who 
were  molt  in  favour  ;  and  if  Polydorc  Virgil  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, who  loved  him  not,  neither  had  reafon  to  love  him, 
he  carried  his  complaifance  fo  far  as  to  lend  the  King  his 
houfe  for  his  mott  fecret  pleafures.  However  this  be,  his 
condefcenfion,  joined  to  his  Talents  for  bufinefs,  and  a 
pretty  extcnlive  knowledge  in  Divinity  which  he  had 
acquired,  as  well  as  the  King,  by  reading  the  works  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  foon  gave  him  the  advantage  over  all 
the  other  Courtiers.  When  he  faw  himfelf  well  fixed, 
he  made  it  his  particular  bufinefs  to  fhewthe  King  his  er- 
rors fince  his  acceffion  to  the  Throne,  and  how  his  youth 
had  been  abufed.  By  this  method  he  infinuated  to  him 
by  degrees,  that  he  was  ill-ferved,  and  wanted  an  able 
Minifter,  capable  of  eafing  him  in  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  mott  weighty  affairs,  and  of  fhewing  him  the  con- 
fequences.  In  a  word,  he  fo  managed,  that  he  became 
himfelf  that  Minifter  which  he  advifed  the  King  to  feek, 
and  by  degrees  was  intrufted  with  the  care  and  conduct 
of  the  King's  principal  affairs.  His  credit  rendered  him 
haughty,  proud,  infolent,  and  ungrateful  to  his  old  Friends. 
In  fhort,  he  was  taxed  with  all  the  failings  of  this  nature, 
which  Favorites  are  ufually  charged  with ,  and  which 
indeed  few  Favorites  can  avoid.  IVolfey,  like  mott  others, 
grew  extremely  odious,  chiefly  becaufe  his  Counfels  were 
always  felt-interefted,  which  the  event  difcovered  to  all 
but  the  King,  who  was  blind  in  that  refpect.  His  favor 
and  credit,  caufed  the  mott  potent  Princes  of  Europe,  to 
ftrive  to  gain  him  to  their  interefts,  and  glory,  at  leaft 
outwardly,  in  being  of  the  number  of  his  Friends.  The 


reafon  is,  becaufe  during  this  Reign,  the  affairs  of  Europe  1515. 
were  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  England  was  capable  of 
making  the  balance  incline  to  the  fide  fhe  efpoufed.  IVcl- 
jey  knew  how  to  improve  this  advantage,  to  render  him- 
felf the  richctt  and  mott  powerful  Subject  that  ever  was; 
but  laboured  not  with  the  fame  ardour  for  his  Matter's 
honour,  as  for  his  own  intereft.  After  he  was  declared 
Prime  Minitter,  he  managed,  during  the  fpace  of  feven- 
tecn  years,  all  the  King's  affairs  both  Foreign  and  Do- 
meftick  (1). 

Before  the  King  was   ready  to  pafs   into  France,  the  Halli 
War  was  already  begun  at  Sea.    In  April,  Admiral  Haw-  ■■  •"'•    . 
ard   had   put   to   Sea  with  thirty-two  Ships  of  War  (2),  H«bor«« ' 
whiltt  the  French  Fleet  remained   at  I'rejl,  expecting   fix 
Gallics,   which  Pregcnt  (3)  was  to  bring  from  Afar) 
The  Englijh  Admiral  approaching  Brejl,  refolvcd  to  at-     ■  '    ''• 

tack  the  French  Ships  as  they  lay  at  Anchor.      But 

l       n  •     j         r,  1      ,    •    ,  How- 

notice  that  f regent  was  arrived  at  Conquet,  he  1       I  thai       ,,  1$. 

way,  to  endeavour  to  take  the  i\x  Gallics,  and  attacked 
them  indeed  with  great  bravery  (4).  But  during  the  fight, 
his  Ship  being  grappled  with  Pregenfs  Galley,  he  entered 
it  fword  in  hand,  and  at  firtt  caufed  great  diibrder.  Un- 
happily, the  Galley  being  afterwards  difingaged,  he  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  with  a  few  attendants, 
and,  being  unknown,  was  knocked  over-board  with  a 
half-pike.  The  lofs  of  the  Admiral  caufed  fuch  a  contter- 
nation  in  the  Englijh  Fleet,  that  they  durft  not  continue 
the  fight  (5).  The  news  being  carried  to  Court,  the  H»lli 
King  conferred  the  Office  of  Lord  Admiral  upon  Thomas  v  '"' 
Howard,  Brother  of  the  deceafed.  Mean  while,  as  the 
French  Fleet,  by  receiving  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  was 
become  fuperior  to  the  Englijh,  the  laft  returned  to  fome 
Port  in  England,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  new  Admiral. 
The  French,  encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  the  Englijl), 
failed  to  the  Coaft  of  England,  and  even  made  a  defcent 
in  SufTex,  and  carried  away  fome  booty. 

Mean  time,  Henry  was  preparing  to  carry  War  into  !,(-n!?  y"- 
France,  tho'  none  of  his  pretended  Allies  had   yet   made^'™pl^' 
the  leaft  ttep  towards  performing  the  Treaty  of  Mechlin.  Hall. 
Leo  X    had    not   ratified    the  Treaty,  and    nothing  was 
farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  the  fending  of  an  Army 
into  Provence  or  Dauphine.     The  Emperor  began  to  feek 
excufes  not  to  enter  Burgundy  with  an  Army,  though  he 
had  pofitively  promifed  it.     Aj  for  the  King  of  Arragon,  it'  caqtt 
he   had   not  only  concealed    from  Henry  his  one  year's',   ' "  ;l/  '( 

T^  •   l     r>  1  •  r     L-        Ferdinand  t 

1  iuce   with  trance,  but  was  even  trying  to  amuie  him  r.,  fear'i 
with   hopes,    that    he    was   inftantly    going  to    make   a  7>«"  with 
powerful  diverfion   in  Guienne.      He   (0  artfully  acted   his  T,™?"' 

I  •  .Y  11-  rr  r   n        -     ,-  .  Herbert. 

part,  that  it  was   june  before  Henry  was  fully  informed 

of  the  Truce  of  Orthez.     Provoked  at  fuch  a  Fraud,  he 

difpatched  an  Ambaffador  to  the  King  his  Father-in-law, 

to  upbraid  him  with  breach   of  Faith,  and  fummon  him 

to  execute  the  Treaty  of  Mechlin,  or  rather,   that  fignei 

by  his  Amballador  in  his  name  at  London.     Whereupon  Ferd'nand 

Ferdinand,  feeing    he  could    no   longer   wear   the  ma-k,  .*" 

difowned   his  Ambaffador,  and  laid,  he  had  exceeded   his    "  Jj/J  ' 

Inttructions.      He   confefled    however,    he  had  concluded 

a  Truce  for  a  year  with  Lnvis  XII,  being  forced  by  the 

nccefiity  of  his  affairs,  but  promifed   to  do  wonders  when 

it   was  expired,    and   advifed    his  Son-in-law  to  accept  of 

the  Truce,  that  they  might  afterwards  unite  their  Forces, 

and   jointly  attack  the  common    Enemy*      But   Henry 

could   no    longer  rely    upon    fuch  promifes.     Thus,    by 

the  Artifices  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  Ferdinand, 

he   faw  himfelf  engaged   to    carry  War  alone  into   the 

Enemy's  Country,  which  was   to  have  been  invaded  in. 

four  feveral  quarters.     He  was  not  convinced  of  their  In- 

fincerity  till  it  was  almoft  too  late  to  recede,  the  greateft 

part  of  his  Army  having  already  paffed   the  Sea,  and  juft. 

entring  upon  action.  Happily  for  him,  Lewis XII,  deceived 

by  the  Treaty  of  Truce  concluded   at  Orthez,  had  now 

fent  his  beft  Troops  into  Italy,  imagining  Henry  would 

accept  of  the  Truce  according  to   the  King  of  Arragon 's 

Engagement. 

Shortly  after  Henry  received  a  Letter  from  the  Em-  The  Emftnr 
peror,  with  many  excufes,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him   ■  •">  *« 
this  year  to  lead  an  Army  into  Burgundy,  but  he  would  ?j     w 
punctually    perform  his    engagement    next  year.     Mean  h. 
while,  to  fhew,  he  meant  not   to  forfake  him,  he  laid, 
he   would    come  and   ferve  as  Volunteer    in  his  Army. 
Thus,  of  the  four  Allies  who  were  to  act  at  once  againtt  Henry  re- 
France,  Henry  alone  was  charged  with  the  burden  of  thc/V**"  'f 
'  J  &  the  War 


(1)  In  the  prefenr  War,  the  King  cr-mnrtted  to  him  the  direction  of  the  Supplies  and  Provifions  to  be  made  for  the  Army;  which  W.'->ry  took  care 
not  to  neglect  the  Advantages  of.  The  victualling  of  his  Army  was  not,  without  a  Sarcafm  to  his  Birth,  recommended  to  We/fey,  fays  the  Lcrd  Her- 
bert, p.   15. 

(2)  Hall  and  the  Lord  Herbert  fay,  forty  two.  fol.  22.  p.  13.  The  Admiral  was  accompanied  by  Walter  Dn'reux  Lord  Ferrers,  Sir  JPe/ftan  Brvzone, 
Sir  Edward  Lbyngham,  Sir  Anthony  Eyntz.,  Sir  John  Wa.'hp,  Sir  -Jbimas  Wyndham,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  William  Filz-WUtiam,  Arthur  Plantagenct,  Sir 
William  Sidny,  Elquires,  &c.     Hall,  fol.  22.     St'.nv,  p.  491. 

(3)  Called  by  our  Hiftorians,  Prior  John.  (+)  On  the  25th  of  April.     Hall,  fol.  23. 

(5)  This  Sir  Edward  Howard  was  not  elded,  but  fecond  Son  cf  Thomas  H'.iuard  Earl  of  Surrey,  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Narfilk,  Urn  at  Bcfmrtb-JaU, 
and  attainted  in  the  Parliament  of  Her..  VII.  The  faid  Terras  was  reftored  (4  Hen.  VII.)  to  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Surrty,  and  to  the  Lands  which 
were  his  Wives  lnherimr.ee.  Sir  Edward  was  conftituted  Almiral  of  England,  Wales,  Inland,  Kumandy,  Ca[.ognt,  and  Ajuitain,  4  lien,  VIII.  March  19. 
Ditgda/e's  Barsn.      Vd.  II.  p.  267,  27L 
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War.    Edward  IV  his  Grandfather  had  been  formerly  in  Buffi  eTAmboife,  and  fome  others  of  the  greateftDiftin&i-    1513. 

much  the  fame  cafe,  and  thought  it  no  difhonour  to  make  on.     This  Battle,  if  fuch  a  rout  may  be  lb  termed,  was 

a  fpeedy  Peace  with  Lewis  XI,  when  difappointed  by  his  called,  The  Battle  of  Guinegtijh,  and  by  fome,  The  Battle 

Allies.     If  Henry  had  followed  his  example,    he  would  of  Spurs,  becaufe  the  French  made  more  ufe  of  their  Spurs 

have  terribly  embarraffed  thofe  by  whom  he  was  deceived,  than  their  Swords.  Whilft  the  two  Armies  were  in  view, 

but  being  greedy  of  Glory,  would  fhew  he  had  no  occa-  before  the  Engagement,  a   body  of  French  attempted  to 

tic  fajfa  lis  flon  for  them.     He  had  fo  relied  on  the  (incerity  of  his  introduce  a   Convoy   of  Proviiions  into  the  Town,  but 

Allies,  that  though  the  Treaty  of  Mechlin  was  not  to  be  were  repulfed  by  the  Lord  Herbert,  who  was  left  to  guard 

ratified  by  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Arragon,  till  the  5th  the  Trenches.     After  the  Battle,  the  befieged  defpairing  Terouenne 

of  June,  he  had  caufed  the  belt  part  of  his  Army  to  pafs  of  relief,    furrendered   the   City  the   zzd  of  Auguft,  and  '^rau 

over  to  Calais  in  the  middle  of  May.     It  is  evident,  the  the  King,  in  company  with  the  Emperor,  entered  on  the  stuw. 

ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Mechlin   had  been   fo  long  24th. 

retarded,  only  to   engage  Henry  beyond  a  poffibility  of         It  feemed  to  be  Henrys  deftiny  to  be  always  the  Em- Herry^,V« 

receding.  peror's  dupe.    After  the  taking  of  Terouenne,  Maximilian,  ''.[  PJ'!U  '" 

Beloie  the  departure  of  the  firft  Troops  ( 1 ),  Henry  had  who  had  only   ferved  at  the   Siege    as  Volunteer,  found  nkmui]* 

beheaded  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Prifoner  in  the  Tower  ever  means  to  have  the  place  delivered  to  him,  and   immedi-  H.ll. 

iince  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  who  gave  Philip  I,  King  of  ately  ordered  it  to  be  demolifhcd.     It  is  hard  to  conceive  ^°",' 

Cajiile,  a  pofitive  promife  to  fpare  that  Lord's  life.     But  what  induced  Henry  to  this  condefcenfion.     All  that  can  HulUngih, 

probably,  he  gave  the    Prince  his  Son  orders   like  thofc  be  conjectured  is,  that  there  was  perhaps  in  the  Capitu- 

given  by  King  David  to  Solomon  his  Succeflbr,  with  ref-  lation,  fome  Ai tide  againft  the  razing  of  the  place,  but 

peft  to'foab.     The  Hiftorians  have  endeavoured  to  difco-  that  altering  his  mind,  he  was  willing  to  fave  his  honour 

ver  Henry's  Inducement  at  fuch  a  Juncture,  to   put  the  by  delivering  it  to  the  Emperor.     Though  this  were  the 

Earl  of  Suffolk  to  death,  who  was  not    in  condition  to  cafe,  there  would  be  no  lefs  reafon  to  be  fur  prized  at  his   . 

hurt  him.     But  they  have  faid  nothing  fatisfaclory  (2).  management.     'Tis  eafy  to  perceive  it  was  very  advanta- 

Tli  Englifii      The  two  Bodies  of  Troops  tranfported  to  Calais  de-  gious  to  Charles  of  Aujlria,  Grandfon  of  Maximilian,  that 

parted  thence  the  17th  of  'June  (3),  under  the  Command  Terouenne  belonged  neither  to  the  French  nor  the  Englijh. 

of  the  Eail  of  Shrewsbury  (4),  and  the  Lord  Herbert  {5),  But  what  Intereft  could  Henry  have  to  lofe  fo  many  Men, 

in  order  to  march  to  Terouenne,  to  which  they  laid  Siege  (6).  and  fo  much  time,  to  take  a  place  in  order  to  have  it 
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But  the  King  departed  not  from  England  till  the  30th  of 
the  fame  month,  having  conftituted  Queen  CatheriueRe- 
gent  (7).  He  arrived  the  fame  day  at  Calais,  being  at- 
tended by  Thomas  JVolfey  his  Prime  Minifter,  Charles 
Brandon  another  Favorite  lately  made  Vifcount  l'f/ie(&). 


razed  in  favour  of  Maximilian,  who  had  not  merited  fuch 
a  Condefcenfion  (10)? 

As  the  Seafon  was  not  yet  far  advanced,  Henry  refolv-  Slep  of 
ed,  before  the  end  of  the  Campain,  to  befiege  Tournay,  T.^'"'?' 
whether  he  heard  the  place  was  ill  provided,  or  the  Em-  hi'I. 
with  many  other  Lords  (9).  Whilft  the  Troops  continued     peror's  Intrigues  had  again  influenced  his  Council.     For,  Stow, 
the  Siege  of  Terouenne,  he  remained  at  Calais  with  a  body     the  Conqueft  of  Tournay,  which  lies  at  fome  dirtance  from  {1e]£erti 
of  nine  thoufand    Men,    ready   to   march   upon   the  firft:     Calais,  was  much  lefs  advantagious  to  Henry  than  to  the 
Henry  emit  occafion.     At  laft,  having  certain  advice  that  the  Duke     Archduke  Charles,  whofe  Dominions  it  fecured  ;  whereas 
*'■  of  Lcngueville  was  approaching  to   relieve  the  Town,  he     Boulogne  would  have  been,  without  doubt,  much  morecon- 
haltened  from  Calais  to  the  Siege,  where  he  arrived  the     venient  for  the  King,  by  reafon  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tti  Etnpenr  4th  of  Augujl.     On  the  9th,  the  Emperor  came  and  con-     Calais.     Neverthelefs  the  Siege  of  Tournay  was  refolved, 
ETfl*       ferred  with  him  between  Aire  and  Terouenne,  and   three     probably,  becaufe  the  Emperor  hoped  the  King  would  give 
,i.,.y,         days  after  repaired  to  the  Camp  and  ferved  as  Volunteer     him  that  place  as  he  had  done  Terouenne.     But  he  found 
Hall.  under  the   King,  making  no   fcruple  to  receive  a  hunded     againft    him   Interefts    ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  King 

Hatb  Crowns  a  day  for  his  pay.     By  this  mark  of  efteem,  and     himfelf,  which  oppofed  his  defigns. 

the  imaginary  honour  he  did  the  King,  he  meant  to  make         Whilft  preparations  were  making  for  the  Siege,  Henry  Henry  -JJla 
amends  for  his  Breach  of  Faith,  and  the  hundred  thoufand     paid  a  vifit  to  Margaret  Governefs  of  the  Low-Countries,  ^"ft7t. 
Crowns  received  for  an  Expedition  which  he  had  never  in-     who  was  at  Life,  and  ftaid  three  days  with  her.     Then  Hall, 
tended  to  make.  he  returned  to  his  Army   which  was  marching  to  Tour-  Herbert. 

Mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Lor.gueville  who  commanded     nay  (11),  but  the  Emperor  left  the  King  upon  fome  dif- 
the  French  Army,    approaching  Terouenne,  Henry  pafTed     guft,  the  reafon  whereof  is  unknown.  Next  day,  the  ijthTo"""? 
the  Lys  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  Troops,  in  order  to     of  September,    the  army  arrived   before  Tournay,    which 
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meet    him.      The  two   Annies  engaged,    but  not   long,  held  out   but    feven  or  eight  days  (12).     Henry  entered  xili.  p.3771 

For  the  fight   was  hardly   begun,  when  the  Trench,  by  the  City  on  the  24th  (13),  a  month  after  his  Entry  into  SePt-  23- 

what  accident  is  unknown,  ran  away  in  confuiion  with-  Terouenne*     By  the  Capitulation,  the  Inhabitants  were  to  H^J,  rt* 

out  any  poflibility  of  their  being  rallied.     But  the  princi-  have  their  antient  Privileges,  upon  paying  to  Henry  afmall 

pal  Officers  chofe  rather  to  he  taken  prifoncrs  than  follow  annual  acknowledgment  of  four  thoufand  Livres  Tcurnols^ 

fo  difhonorable  an  example.      The  Duke  of  Longucv'dle  for  ten  years  only  (14). 

was  of  the  number,  with  Chevalier  Bayard?  la  Fayciic^         After  the  taking  of  Tournay?  the  King  calling  a  Coun-  Henry  i«y# 

Tournay, 

(j)  Oa  Apt II  30.     Stow,  p.  491. 

(2)  The  chief  Region,  as  my  Lord  Htrbert  and  ethers  fay,  was  for  fear,  in  cafe  of  the  King's  death  in  France,  the  People  being  well-arTec?ed  to  the 
Home  ol  F/k,  mould  take  him  out  of  the  Tkwer  and  make  him  King.  Edmund  de  la  Pole  was  Son  of  John  de  la  Pole  Duke  or"  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth 
Sifter  of  Edward  IV.  But  this  reafon  kerns  weak,  finer  "Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  King's  Sifter,  was  the  undoubted  Heir  of  the  Ho  ufe  of  York, 
in  cafe  the  King  died  without  iifue.  The  French  Writers  lay,  Richard  his  younger  Brother  commanded  fix  thoufand  F>en:b  at  the  Siege  of  Tercuenne, 
which  fume  have  thought  battened  his  Brother's  death.     Dugda/e's  Baron.   Vol.  II.  p.  193.     Hall,   fol.  26. 

(3)  Thomas  Grey,  Miiquili  of  Dorfct,  was  Central  of  all  the  King's  Forces  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  Thomas  Lord  Howard  Admiral.  Rymer\  Feed. 
Tom.  XIII.  p.  305,  306. 

(4)  George  TLl&tt  HJgh>Stewar.d  of  the  King's  Houlhold,  accompanied  with  Thomas  Stanley  Earl  of  Derby,  Thomas  Docivra  Lord  Prior  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John,  Sir  Robert  Ratcliffe  Lord  Fftat  Waiter,  the  Lord  Haft  tags,  the  Lord  Cobban*,  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas  Captain  of  the  Light-Horfe,  Sir  Thomas 
Blount,  Sir  Richard  Sachi  verc/l,  Sir  John  Digby,  Sir  John  Askew,  Sir  Lrzvis  Bag.t,  Sir  Thomas  Cornwall,  Sec.  This  Body  confided  of  above  eight  thou- 
sand.    Herbert,  p.  15.      Rjlihr's  Fad.   Tom.  XIII.  p.  372.     Stow,  p.  491. 

(5)  Charles  $emerjetx  natural  Son  by  Joan  Hill  of  Henry  Duke  of  Somerset  (who  left  his  Life  in  3  Ed-ward  IV.)  married  Elizabeth,  Daughter  and  Heir 
of  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Huntington,  by  reafon  whereof  he  bore  the  Title  of  Lord  Herbert,  and  as  fuch  had  Summons  to  Parliament,  1  Henry  VIII, 
3  Hcn'ry  VIII,  He  was  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Henry  VII,  and  continued  in  the  fame  Office  to  King  Henry  VIII.  From  him  are  defcended  the  prcfent 
Scnstrfets,  Dukes  if  Beavfot.  He  was  attended  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Ktnt,  and  Wihjkire,  the  Lords  Audley,  and  De  la  Ware,  the  Barons  Carc-w, 
and  Curfon,  Sir  Thomas  Weft,  Sir  Edward  llujcy,  Sir  Robert  Dimocke,  Sir  Dat/id  Owen,  &c.  He  commanded  fix  thoufand  Men.  The  Baron  of  Carow, 
Matter  of  the  Ordnance,  was  killed  the  firft  night  before  Terouenne  in  the  Lord  Herberts  Tent,  which  came  fo  near  him,  that  the  French  writ  he  was 
ilain  there.     Herbert,  p.   15.     Rymer,   Tom,  XIII.  p.  372. 

(6)  June  22.  There  were  within  the  Town  fix  hundred  Horfe,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Foot,  befides  the  Inhabitants.  Hall,  fol.  24.  H->lm 
lingjk.  p.  Si 7. 

\-])  She  was  alfo  General  of  all  the  Forces  in  England,  and  had  Power,  with  five  noble  Perfonages,  to  take  up  Money  upon  Loan,  as  cccafion  IhouM 
require,  and  to  give  Security  of  the  Sums  for  maintaining  and  raifing  of  Forces,  if  need  mould  require  ;  as  it  is  more  particularly  fe.t  forth  in  the  Patent 
liolls  of  theft  times.     Bacon,  p.  145. 

(S)  May  15th,  1^13.  His  Uncle  William  Brandon,  Standard-Bearer  to  Henry  VII  at  Bof-worth-Field,  was  llain  by  King  Richard  III  himfelf.  Dug* 
dale\  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  299. 

(9)  The  King  divided  his  own  Forces  into  three  Bodies.  The  Vanguard,  confuting  of  three  thoufand  Men,  was  commanded  by  Cbarlet  Brand,'.,  Vif- 
count Lijle  j  the  right  Wing  by  Sir  Richard  Carew,  and  the  left  by  Thomas  Lord  Da/cy  j  Henry  Bourckier  E?.rl  of  EJfcx  was  Licutenant-Gcnml  of  the 
Spears,  and  Sir  John  Fecby  commanded  the  Horfe.  Edward  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  fix  hundred  Men,  was  on  the  King's  left  hand  ;  and  on 
the  right,  Sir  Edward  P'oynings  with  the  fame  number.  George  Nc-vil,  Lord  Abergavenny,  followed  with  eight  hundred  Men;  and  Sir  WiUiam  Compton, 
with  the  retinue  of  Fox  Bifhop  of  Wincbejicr,  and  of  Wdjey,  which  amounted  to  eight  hundred  Men,  brought  up  the  Rear.  The  King's  Forces  were  in 
all  eleven  thoufand  three  hundred  Men.     Statu,  p.  491. 

(ioJ  It  bordered,  it  feerns,  upon  his  Territories,  which  had  been  much  infefted  by  Irruptions  from  thence,  and  therefore  by  his  Intreaty,  it  was  razed, 
favc  only  the  Cathedral  and  religious  Houfes.  But  the  French  repaired  it  foon  after.  This  could  not  but  fecm  ftrange,  fince  it  coft  fo  much,  as  Guicc:~ 
ardin  doubts  not    to  call  it  Intolerable  and  Infir.it d  Expiree.     Herbert,  p.  j6. 

(11)  The  King,  about  a  Mile  or  two  from  Lijlc,  lo.il  himfelf  in  a  great  Mifl:,  neither  could  he  nor  any  of  his  Train  refolve  which  wiy  to  turn,  till 
a  Victualler  coming  by  chance  irom  his  Army,  both  informed  him  where  his  Army  lay,  and  conduced  him  thither,  to  the  great  Joy  ol  them  all. 
Hcrbtrt,  p.  16.     Hail,   fol.  35. 

(12)  Though  the  Gates  bore  this  Infcription,  Thou  Loft  never  loft  thy  Virginity.     Hall,  fol.  44. 

(13)  Hall  lays,  it  was  the  id  cfoOclibcr.     The  King  knighted    upon  this  occafion,  Edward  Guildford,  William   Fifz-William,  John  Daurcy,  Wiiltam 

Tiler,  John  Sharpe,   William  Hufey,   John  Savage,  Chriftspher  Garnyjht,  Sec, —The  number  of  luhabitants  in  that  City  was  eighty  thoufand.     tlaltt 

fol.  45, 

(14)  And  prefent  payment  f  fifty  thoufand  Crowns  dt  fsieil,  (or  tan  thoufand  Pounds  StaJjefc  lhU}  foj,  44. )  Ths  Ciry  furrendered  to  the  King  by 
the  Hams  of  Rej  Tra-Vkrtftitnl  bUtt  Gbri/Utn  #*£.}    Hcrbtrt,  p.  17, 
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1513.     cil  of  War,    it  was  debated,    whether  it  was  proper  to     places  being  given  to  the  Emperor,  and  razc-J,    was  to    ijij. 


keep  tiie  place,  which  feemed  to  be  difficult,  by  rcafon 
of  its  diflance  from  Calm's.  But  after  a  long  debate,  it 
was  refolved  to  keep  it,  and  leave  for  Governor  Sir  Ed- 
ward Poynings,  with  a  ftrong  Garrifon.  The  contrariety 
of  the  two  refolutions  with  refpect  to  Teroucnnc  and  Tom- 
my will,  perhaps,  appear  ftrangc.  The  firft  of  theft 
places  which  was  neareft  Calais,  and  fecurcd  the  road  from 
Calais  to  Tournay,  was  demolifhcd.  The  fecond,  which 
could  not  without  great  difficulty  be  relieved,  was  deemed 
heceftary  to  be  kept.  This  contrariety  could  proceed 
only  from  Wolfey's  Intereft,  who  influenced  the  Council 
as  he  pleafed.  He  had  cart  his  Eyes  on  the  BHhoprick  of 
Toiirnay,  as  a  thing  very  convenient  for  him,  wliereastli.it 
of  Terouenne  was  nothing  in  companion.  Accordingly, 
he  afterwaids  found  means  to  obtain  the  adminiltration  of 
this  See,  under  colour,  that  the  Bifhop  refufed  to  fwear 
Fealty  to  the  King.  This  is  the  true  rcafon  why  it  was 
refolved  to  keep  Tournay,  and  perhaps  of  undertaking  the 
Siege  ( 1 ). 
Margaret  Next  day  after  the  King's  Entry  into    Tournay,  the 

mrfChyfes  Princefs  Margat  c t  Duchefs  Dowager  of  Savoy,  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  her  Nephew,  came  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  new  Conqueft.  The  fortnight  they  ftaid  with 
him,  he  took  care  to  entertain  them  with  all  forts  of  Di- 
verfions,  as  Jufts,  Turnaments,  running  at  the  Ring,  Balls, 
Malquerades,  and  the  like.  Mean  while,  amidft  all  thefe 
Diverlions,  the  Minilters  of  the  two  Courts  began  a  Treaty, 
which  was  concluded  a  few  days  after. 

Margaret  and  Charles  being  returned  to  Lijle,    Henry 
repaid  their  viilt  (2),  and  was  received  with  all  imaginable 


tndji 
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him  of  no  benefit.     As  for  Tournay,  he  never  reaped  any 
considerable  advantage  from  it,  by  rcafon  of  its  diftance 
from  Calais.     IVoljey  was  the  only  gainer  by  it,  the  Bi- 
fhoprick  of  that  City,  which  lie  obtained  in  the  end,  to- 
gether with  the  Abby  of  St.  Amend,  being  of  a  much 
greater  Revenue  than    what    the   King  himfelf    received 
iroin  Tournay  and  its  Territory, 
_  The  iil  Succcf,  of  the  Italian  Campain  had  put  Lmh'i  7ifS*T««fi 
Xli's  affairs  in  a  bad  fituation,  and  the  lots  of  the  battl       '  ""'" 
p{  Guintga/lt,  with  the  taking  of  %  .  id  ",;. 

iiad  entirely  difordered  them,     lint  this  was  .1  irifl 
companion  of  the  danger  France  was  in,   by  In- 

vahon,  after  the  French  were  driven  out  ol  the  Milan  ft. 
The  warlike  Switztrt,  excited  againfl  Lewis  by  the  IVpc 
and  the  Emperor,  not  being  latisficd  with  their  advan- 
tages over  him  in  Italy,  refolved  to  attack  him  in  his  own 
Kingdom.  The  opportunity  was  favourable,  by  rcafon  of 
the  fcveral  forementioned  Junctures.  To  improve  this 
opportunity  therefore,  the  Svuitzers  levied  fifteen  thoufand 
Men  (3),  to  whom  the  Emperor  joined  all  the  Nobility 
of  Franche-Cor.itc,  and  fome  German  Horfe,  under  the 
Command  of  Ulrick  Duke  of  I'/irtemberg.  This  :irn,y  Tbtyhjip 
entering  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  encamped  before  Dijon, 
where  la  Trimouille,  lately  rciurrusdJroin  Italy,  bad  fhut 
himfelf  up  with  fome  Troops  (.]);  .but  that  place  was  lb 
weak,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  keeping  it.  He 
defended  it  however  fix  weeks.  But  at  laft,  feeing  that 
by  the  lofs  of  Dijon,  not  only  Burgundy,  hut  all  the  reft 
of  France  vvoujd  be  in  great  danger,  he  thought  he 
fhould  prevent  it  without  waiting  the  King's  ordei 


Henry  re- 
turn their 

NmTnats  ^'P^  and  civility.     Some  days  after,    on  the  15th  of  might  come  too  late.     By  a  Capitulation  with  the  Swit-  La  Trim** 

at  Lirtc        Oelober,  they  ligned  a  Treaty,  importing,  That  though  zers,  he  bound  himfelf  to  pay  them   four  hundred  thou-  '"*  '/""' 

Art.  Pub.     Flenry  had  bound  himfelf  not  to  rcpafs  into  England  till  fand  Crowns  (c),  of  which  he  paid  down  twenty  thou-] 

^'[^^'the  war  was  ended,  he  fhould  however,  have  liberty  to  re-  fand,  and  promifed    in  the  King's  name,    that   he  would 

Herbert.       turn  thither  with  his  army.  de'.ift   from   all  his  pretentions  to  the   Duchy 'of  Milan.  Guic'     '■ 

That  during  the  Winter,  the  Emperor  fhould  keep  in  The  Switzers,  pleafed  with  their  Expedition,  retired  into  J' 

Artois  and  Hamault  a  body  of  four  thoufand  Horfe,    and  their  own   Country,    carrying  with  them  four  Hod  ages, 

fix  thoufand  Foot,  for  the  Defence  as  well  of  Tournay  and  who  found  means  to  efcape  when  they  knew  the  King 

the  Tournaifts,  as  of  the  Archduke's  Dominions.  refufed  to  ratify  the  Capitulation. 

That  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe  Troops,  Henry  fhould         Lewis  XII  rinding  himfelf  attacked  in  fo  manv  places,  Lewu  mnhs 

pay  the  Emperor  two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  at  fcveral  and  not  doubting  that  the  Pcpe  and  the  King  of  Arragcn  "  "-'■'•'  ■ :b 

payments.  created  him  all   thefe  Troubles,  refolved  at  laft  to  he  n 

That  before  the   ift  of  June  next  year,    Henry  fhould  concded  with  the  Pope.     This  agreement  was  the  more  M 


Remark  on 
tb.l  Treaty, 


carry  war  into  Guicnne,  Normandy,  or  Picardy,  and  tlic 
Emperor  into  fome  other  Province  of  France. 

That  before  the  15th  of  May,  the  Emperor,  the 
Duchefs  Margaret,  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  King  of 
England,  Queen  Catherine,  the  Princefs  Mary,  fhould 
meet  all  together  at  Calais  to  celebrate  the  Archduke's 
Marriage  with  the  Princefs  Mary,  purfuant  to  the  Treaty 
concluued  between  the  Emperor  and  the  late  King 
Henry  VII. 

Whatever  was  to  be  done,  Henry  muft  always  find 
Money.       Maximilian   had  already    received  a   hundred 


cafy,  as  Leo  X  had  not,  like  Julius  II,  a  perianal  enmity 
againft  him.  Since  the  French  were  out  of  Italy,  he  had 
nothing  to  demand  of  the  King,  but  the  dilTolving  of  the 
Council  of  Pija,  without  which  indeed  he  could  not  con- 
fent  to  a  Peace.  The  Council  was  grown  fo  thin,  that 
Lewis,  in  forfaking  it,  made  no  great  facririce  to  the 
Pope.  It  is  true,  the  fubmitting  in  a  point  he  had  hij 
therto  openly  maintained,  feemed  to  be  fomething  dif- 
honorable.  But  as  the  Council  of  Pija  had  been  pro- 
perly fummoned  againft  Julius  II,  he  thought  he  might 
without  reproach  yield  to  another  Pope.  However,  Lewis 
thoufand  Crowns  of  Gold,  without  having  executed  any  perceiving,  that  by  his  reconciliation  with  Leo  X,  he 
of  his  Engagements  entered  into  by  the  Treaty  of  Mech-  fhould  take  from  the  Kings  of  England  and  Arragm  the 
I'm,  and  found  means  to  procure  two  hundred  thoufand  pretence  they  ufed  to  make  War  upon  him,  was  at  length 
more  by  the  prefent  Treaty,  befides  the  advantage  of  induced  to  renounce  his  Council,  and  acknowledge  that  of 
razing  Terouenne,  which  very  much  annoyed  his  Grand-  Lateran.  This  renunciation  was  folemnly  matie  in  the 
fon  the  Archduke's  Dominions.     Nay,  it  is  very  probable,     tenth  Seffion,  held  about  the  end  of  December. 


H.tooi. 
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the  difgull  which  made  him  quit  the  King's  Army,  pro- 
ceeded from  his  not  being  able  to  perfuade  him  to  pro- 
mife  him  Tournay  alfo  when  taken.  This  manifeftly 
fliews,  he  looked  upon  Henry  as  a  novice,  ealily  to  be 
infnared.  Certainly  Htnry's  many  falfe  fteps  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  can  only  be  excufed  by  his  little 
knowledge  of  the  Character  of  the  Princes  with  whom  he 
treated. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  King  of  Arragm  was 
of  the  fame  opinion  concerning  Henry  him  Son-in-law. 
Notwithftanding  the  ill  turn  he  had  ferved  him  laft  year, 
he  had  ftill  the  allurance  to  fend  him  an  Amball'ador  at 
Lijle  to  propofe  a  new  League,    as  if  his  word   had  been     never  intended  to  perfuade  him  to  make  a  feparate  Peace, 


i .   nr 


Leo  X,  in   the   beginning  of  his  Pontificate,    writ   to  <iu  P ;e 
Henry,  as  to  all  the  left  of  the  Princes,  eaiiieft'iy  exhort 
ing  him  to  Peace.     In  this  manner  he  was  to  talk,  in  '-.'_ 
order  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  the  common  Father  of  Act.  r 
Chriftians.  Henry,  who  faw  plainlv,  and  was  aftcrv. .. 
more  fully  convinced,  that  this  was  only  grimace,  replied,, 
he  could  not  make  Peace  witho.it  his  Allies,    and  El 
feparate  Peace  would  be  directly  contrarv  to  all  his  En- 
gagements.    This  anfwer  difpleafed  not  the  Pope,  who 
then  fought  only  to  raife  Enemies  to  France.     But  when  Afl   P 
he  was  fure  of  his  agreement   with   Lcivis  XII,  he  took  :-ll;-  i-5i5« 
occafion  to  fend  another  Letter  to  Henry,  tellins;  him,  he 
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turns  to 

England. 
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but  as  he  had  taken  Arms  foicly  for  the  defence  of  the 
Church  and  the  Holy  See,  and  had,  by  his  hue  Victories, 
attained  the  end  he  had  propofed,  it  was  reafon  d.!e  he 
fhould  lay  them  down,  fince  the  Prince,  who  oppri (1  I 
the  Church,  was  returned  to  his  obedience.  Thi5  Letter 
was  dated  December  the  17th,  about  the  time  of  the  tenth 
Seffion  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  wherein  the  French 
Ambafladors  made  a  folemn  Submiffion  in  their  Mailer's 
name. 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  open  Henry's  eyes,  than  Hrmr  fn 
this   fecond    Letter.     He  imagined,     when   he    protefted 
that  he  took  arms  in  defence  of  the  Church,    his  Allies 


more  to  be  relied  on  than  fome  months  before.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  Henry  was  then  inclined  to  trull  to 
his  promifes. 

Henry  departed  from  Lijle  the  17th  of  Oclober,  and  on 
the  24th  arrived  at  his  Palace  at  Richmond,  after  a  glo- 
rious Campain.  I  call  it  glorious,  if  the  Succefs  of  his 
Arms  be  only  confidered.  But  in  another  refpetfl  it  was 
not  very  honorable,  fince  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  the 
Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Arragon,  who  had 
thrown  upon  him  the  whole  burden  of  the  War,  which 
fhould  have  been  common  to  all  the  four.  It  is  true,  he 
had  taken  Terouenne  and  Tournay.     But  the  firft  of  thefe 

(1)  ff'dfey  represented  to  the  King,    that  it  was  fit  Tournay  (hould  be  kept  as  a  Trophy  of  his  Vifbries,    and  the  rather  as  Cttfar  [in  his  f -_--  - 
knowledges  he  no  where  frict  with  fo  brave  a  Rcfiftanee.     However,  it  coll  H'olfey  no  'mail  trouble  and  oppofition  batore  he  c^uid  ob'..un  the  ;-..  Selfioti  .  i   this 
Bifhoprick.     Herbert,  p.  17.     Stryfc's  Mem.  F.ccl.  Heitry  V'H I,  p.  15. 

(i)  OShirfll.     //,///,  fol.  45. 

(3)  Twenty  five  thoufand,  fays  P.  Daniel,  Tom.  VII.  p.  %to.  CuicfwdiB  fiyi,  *hej  hid  twenty  thcufand  Fcot,  and  that  lie  Emperor   fer : 

2  th<  ul'jnd  Horfe  and  Artillery,  1.   12.  1      r  r  > 

U)  A  thoufand  Lances,  and  fix  i-lwufani  Foot,    Cuiedtri,  (5)   Six  hundred  thou&nd     .     -. 

knew. 
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15 1 3.      knew,  he  did  not  mean,  for  all  that,    to  neglect  his  own 
Intereft,  that  Language  being  properly  only  to  amufe  the 
publick.     He  had  the  more  rcafon  to  believe  it,  as,  even 
in  the  Treaty  of  League,  each  of  the  Allies  had  evidently 
propofed  to  himfelf  temporal  advantages.     And  yet,     he 
faw,  the  Pope  had  no  fooner  obtained  his  delire,    but  he 
took  the  words    of  the   Preamble  of  the  Treaty  in  the 
literal  Senfe,    as  if  there  had  been  indeed  no  other  defign 
than  to  labour   for  the   Church,    and  under  that  colour, 
pretended  to  diffolvc  a  League  formed  by  himfelf.     This 
convinced  him,   that  the  Pope,  in   drawing  him   into  a 
•war  with  Frame,    had  only    his  own.  Intereft  in   view. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  better  pleafed  with  the 
King  of  Arragm,    nor  had  rcafon  to  be  fo.     As  for  the 
Emperor,  he  had  performed  nothing  of  what  he  had  pro- 
Herrfihti  to  mifed.     All  thefe  Confiderations  having  at  laft  opened  his 
w'tiFnnce  Eyes,  produced  a  Peace  with  France,  which  was  concluded 
the  next  year.     But  before  we  clofe  this,    it  will  be  ne- 
ceifary  to  relate  what  palled  during  the  Campain,  between 
the  Englljli  and  Scots. 
WurbtHmm       'James  IV  feeing  Henry  ready  to  carry  War  into  France, 
Scotland  ""^  ca''ed  n's  Parliament,     and  reprefented  to  them  the  indig- 
Bmhm.n.      nities    Scotland  had  fuffered   from   the  Englijh,   fince  the 
Herbert.       laft  Peace.     Bretons  affair  was  not  forgot  in  this  enumera- 
tion.    But  the  bell  reaibn,  he  alledged  to  induce  the  Scots 
to  a  War,  was,  that^r<7«tv,  the  ancient  and  faithful  Ally 
of  Scotland,    being  about   to  be  invaded   by  the  King    of 
England,  he  could  not  difpenfe  with  affilfing  her.      This 
reafon,     though  very  plaulible,    was  not  however  univer- 
fally  approved.     Many  thought  it  ftrange  that  the  King 
fhould  thus  wantonly,    and  without  an  urgent  neceffity, 
break  a  Peace  advantageous  to  Scotland,    folemnly  fworn 
to,  and  even  lately  renewed.     But  the   King's  Creatures 
and  the  Penfioners  of  France,  whom  Lamothe,  the  French 
Ambaffador,  had  now  prepared  to  ferve  the  King  his  Ma- 
fter  upon  this  occafion,    carried  it  by  a  great  majority,    fo 
that  War  was  refolved. 
James  IV  Henry  was  in  France,  when  James  affembled  his  Army 

to  invade  England,  purfuant  to  the  foregoing  refolution. 
He  fcr.is  a  But  to  keep  fome  fort  of  formality,  James  writ  him  a 
difianci  to  Letter,  and  fent  it  by  a  Herald,  who  found  him  at  the 
Acl.'puk  Siege  of  Tertnienne.  Thl;  Le'ter,  dated  the  26th  of  July, 
xiu.  p. 38'..  contained  the  Grievances,  James  believed  to  have  caufe 
Hall>  to   complain  of,    and  a   declaration  of  War   in  cafe  he 

defifted  not  from  his  Invafion  of  France.  Henry  could 
not  fend  his  anfwer  till  the  1  zth  of  /lugitjl,  the  fublhmce 
Henry's  whereof  was,  "  That  he  was  not  at  all  furprized  to  fee 
"Jwi  tt  njm  pj-eajj  t)le  peacc  upon  frivolous  pretences,,  fince  he 
"  therein  only  imitated  the  iniincerity  of  his  Anceftors 
"  and  Progenitors.  Then  he  upbraided  him,  that  whilft 
"  he  knew  him  to  be  in  England,  he  never  dewed, 
"  either  by  Letter  or  AmbaHador,  that  he  intended  to 
"  efpoufe  the  King  of  France's  quarrel,  but  waited  for 
"  his  departure  to  execute  his  unjuft  defisns.  He  added, 
"  that  knowing  him  perfectly,  he  had  forefeen  his 
"  breach  of  Faith,  and  for  that  reafon,  before  he  palled 
"  into  Fran  had  taken  fuch  a  courfc,  and  fo  well 
"  I  :d  for  the  defence  of  his  Kingdom,  that  he  did 

i;  not  queiiion,  by  God's  help,  to  fruftrate  all  the  en- 
"  deavours  of  Scbifmaticks,  excommunicated  by  the  Pope 
"  and  Council  of  Latcran.  That  befides,  he  hoped  to 
"  have  it  very  foon  in  his  power  to  requite  him,  and 
"  in  the  mean  time,  would  not  fail  to  take  the  mod  ef- 
"  feiStual  methods,  to  deprive  him  and  his  pofterity  of  all 
"  hopes  of  ever  inheriting  the  Kingdom,  he  was  going 
"  fo  perfidioufly  to  invade.  After  that,  he  fet  before 
"  his  eyes  the  example  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  who 
"  for  taking  part  with  France,  was  difpoilefied  of  his 
"  Kingdom,  without  hopes  of  being  ever  reftored.  As 
"  for  the  pretended  grievances  alledged  in  his  Letter,  he 
"  faid,  they  had  been  fo  often  anfwered,  that  all  farther 
"  mention  of  them  was  entirely  needlefs.  But  for  the 
"  King  of  Scotland's  fummoning  him  to  defift  from  the 
"  War  with  France,  he  told  him,  he  did  not  acknow- 
"  ledge  him  for  competent  judge  in  his  affairs  with  Lewis 
"  XII,  and  notwithstanding  his  threats,  would  con- 
"  tinue  the  War.  He  concluded  with  faying,  that  he 
"  might  be  allured  he  would  omit  no  opportunity  to  be 


"  revenged,    wherein  he  hoped  to  fuccfied,  with  the  help    <5«3« 
"  of  God  and  St.  George." 

James  flayed  not  for  an  anfwer  to  his  Letter,    to  take  Jamcs  "** 
the  Field.     On  the  2zd  of  Augujl,    he  enter   Northum-  Herbert^ 
berland,    and    took  feveral    places,    particularly  Norham  &c. 
Caftle(i).     The  Englijh  Writers  affirm  his  Army   to  be 
fixty  thoufand  (rrong.     Nay,  fome  mount  the  number  to  Ha". 
a  hundred  thouland,  which  is  hardly  credible.     It  cannot 
however  be  doubted  it  was  very  numerous,  confideringthe 
care  Buchanan  takes  to  dew,  it  was  extremely  leflened  by 
defertions,    and  by  being  kept  unemployed  for  fome  time. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  then  in  Yorkjhire  (2),  with  twenty  IT*  Earl  of 
fix  thoufand  Men.     But  at  the    firft  news  of  the   Scots  ^u^7.  ,„ 
entring  England,  he  marched  directly  towards  them,  and  mardtJ,iK, 
the  4th  of  September  came  near  enough  to  fend  and  offer  "d  'f"  > 
them  Battle,  by  a  Herald,    who  reported   that  the  King  ^"f""'" 
of  Scot/and  accepted   it  for  the  Friday  following.     James  Stow. 
was  then  encamped  on  the  edge  of  mount  Cheviot,  where  Herbert. 
it  was  difficult  to  attack  him (3).     And  therefore,     the  H°m"6(b' 
Earl  of  Surrey,  feeing  the  Scots  would  fight  only  in  fo  ad- 
vantageous a  Poft,  refolved  to  ftay  till  they  defcended  on 
the  plain.     The  Englijh  not    appearing   on   the  day  ap-  Ttuendu- 
pointed,  an  old  Scotch  Lord  (4)  took  occafion  to  reprefent "?""  , 
to  the  King,     that  he  had  done  enough   to  fave  his  ho- fnmfahtiKg, 
nour:     That  it  was  not  prudent  to  fight   the  Englijh  jn  Buchanan, 
their  own  Country,    but  the  belt  way  would   be  to  re- 
tire with  his  booty  into  Scotland,    where  it  would  be  in 
his   power  to    fight  or   avoid    a   Battle    as   he  pleafed : 
That  as  he  had    taken  Arms  only  to  make  a  diverfion 
in  favour   of  France,    he  no   lefs  employed    the  Englijh 
Forces,  without   fighting,    than  by  hazarding  a  Battle: 
That  upon  this  occafion   he  ought   not  to   liften    to  the 
intereited  Counfels  ot  the  French  Ambaffador,  who  only 
wanted  to  hazard  fome  great  action  at  another's  expence, 
in  order  to  free  the  King    his  Mafter   from  his  prefent 
{freights  :     But   in    ferving  France,  Scotland  was  likewife 
to  be  regarded.     This  advice  feemed  too  cautious  to  ths 
King.     As  he  had  determined  to  give  Battle,  he  fiercely 
anfwered,    he  would  fight  the  Englijh  were  they  a  hun- 
dred thoufand.     Mean  while,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  draw  HaU- 
him  from  his  Poft,  marched  along  a  River  (5)  which  part- 
ed the  two  Armies,    as  if  he  intended  to  enter  Scotland 
thro'  Carlijle,  the  road  to  which  place  he  feemed  to  take. 
James  having  notice  of  it,     fet  fiie   to   his  Camp,    and 
marched  along  the  fame  River  on  the  oppofite  fide.     But 
unhappily  for  him,  the  fmoak  of  his  own  Camp  hindered 
him  from  feeing  the  Englijh,    who  iorded  the  River  un- 
perceived.     Then  James  halting  about  Floddon,    drew  up  Battle  of 
his  Army.     Here  it  was  the  Earl  of  Surrey  attacked  him,  11^d ""• 
having  palled  with  difficulty  a  fort  of  morafs  between  the  is  dsfiSud 
two  Armies.     The  particulars  ot  this  Battle  are  fo  va-  *m 0' '•"'■ ■ 
rioufiy   related  by  the   Hiftorians  of  both  Nations,    that  h/h."""' 
the  one  cannot  be  followed   without  departing  from    the  Stow. 
other.     But  as  to  the   fuccefs  it  is  not  the  fame.     They  Herbert, 
all  agree,    the  Scots  loft  the  day,    after  valiantly  fighting 
till  night,  which  parted  the  Combatants.     The  two  Ar- 
mies retiring,  the  Englijh  knew  not  they  were  victorious, 
till  the  morning,  when  they  faw,  their  enemies  had  quit- 
ted   the  Field   of  Battle  with  all    their  Artillery.     The 
Englijh  own,    they  loft  five  thoufand  Men  in  this  Battle, 
which  was  fought  the  9th   of  September.     But  they  fay 
the  Scots  loft  ten  thoufand  (6).     The  Scots  pretend,    there 
were  but  five  thoufand    flain   on  each   fide,    but  confefs 
their  lofs  was  very  confiderable  by  the  great  number  of 
Lords  and  Officers  of  their  nation   killed   in  the  Battle  ; 
whereas  the  Englijh  loft  not  one  Perfon  of  diftinction  (7). 
King  James  was  never  more  feen  after  the  Battle.     The  <j%c  E„g|;nj 
Englijh  imagined  they  found  his  Body  wounded  in  two  places,  bdieve  they 
upon  a  heap  of  dead,    and  ordered   it  to   be  put    into  a  h^fM"">it 
Leaden-Coffin,    without  daring  however  to  bury  it,    be-  Buchanan, 
caufe  he  died    excommunicate.     But  the  Scots  affirmed  Hall, 
it  was  not  the  Body  of  their  King.     They  faid  that  be- 
fore the  Battle,    he  had  caufed  five  Men  of  his  own  Sta- 
ture to  wear  the  fame  Arms  with  himfelf,    and  that  the 
Body  which  the  Englijh  took    for  the   King's  was  one 
Elphinjlon's  who  greatly  refembled  him.     However,  they 
could  not  tell  what  was  become  of  the  King.     One  faid 


(1)  Which  yielded  after  a  fix  day;  Siege.     Hall,  fol.  3S. 

(:)  The  Kin,;  hid,    at  his  departure,   appointed  him  his  Lieutenant  in  the  North  of  England-  with  Order?,  if  the  Sects  made  any  Inoirfions,  to  raife  the 
Militia  of  the  Counties  of  Cbijier,  Lanca/lir,  Durham,  A'crtbumber/and,  Weflmoreland,  2nd  Cumberland.      Hall,   fol.  37.      Rymcr's  Feed.    Turn.  XIII.  p.  375. 

(3)  There  was  but  one  narrow  Field  to  get  up  to  him,    and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill  was  placed  all  his  Ordinance.     On  one  tide  of  his  Army  was  a 
jreat  Marin,  and  the  other  parts  of  it  were  encompaffed  with  Cheviot  Hills.     Hall,  tbl.  40. 

(4)  Archibald  Douglafs,  Earl  of  Angus.     Buchanan. 

(5)  The  River  Tyll,  or  elfe  Sandyjord.     Hall,  fol.  41. 

(6)  Hell  lays,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  Enghjh,  and  twelve  thoufand  Scots  (lain,  fol.  43.     According  to  Buchanan,  there  fell  above  five  thoufand  Scots. 
{7)   In  tills  Battle  the  Vanguard  was  led  by  the  Lord  Thomas  He-ward,    who  had  with  him  the  Lords  Clifird,    Conytrs,    Latimer,  Sci-ift  of  Vfiale,  Lumlcy. 

Ogle ;  Sir  Nicolas  Afiplcyard,  Sir  William.  Sidney,  Sic  William  Gafcoyne,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  Sir  Henry  Shirburnc,  tec.  The  rij.ht  V.'ing  was  cummandtd  by- 
Sir  Edmund  He-ward,  and  the  left  by  Sir  Marmadukc  Conflabic.  The  Kear  was  brought  up  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  himfelf,  who  was  attended  by  the  Lord 
Scrcft  of  BolUtl,  Sir  Pb.lip  Tth.ey,  Sir  George  Darcy,  Sir  Thomas  Barkley,  Sir  John  Stanley,  Six. John  fflHougbbj,  &c  ;  the  Lord  Daera  and  Sir  Edward 
:  J  v,  with  their  Horfe,  being  appointed  as  a  Referve.  On  the  Sc.'cb  fide  there  fell  one  Archbilhop,  two  Biihops,  four  Abbots,  twelve  Earls,  and  feventccn 
with  eight  or  ten  thoujaud  common  Soldiers,     Scea  Dclcription  ot  the  Battle  in  my  Lard  H   bcrt,  p.  lS.     Hall,  fol.  38,  &c.    Stow,  p.  492. 
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indeed  he  Taw  him  ride  over  the  Tweed  after  the  Battle. 
But  a-  the  Fight  laik-d  till  night,  this  evidence  is  not 
much  to  be  relied  on.  It  was  however  the  foundation 
of  the  report  of  his  not  being  dead.  Some  fufpe&ed,  he 
was  killed  in  retiring  Out  of  the  Battle  by  the  Lord  Al- 
exander Humes,  or  his  Vailals.  But  this  Fact  was  never 
well  proved.  However  this  be,  it  was  never  known  for 
ccrrain,  whether  the  Body  found  by  the  Englijh  on  the 
Field  of  Battle,  was  the  King's  or  not  (1).  Mean  while, 
Henri  ftippofuvg  it  to  be    the    very    Corpfc  of  James  IV, 


own    private    intercft.     7'o   this     artifice    therefore     1514. 


their 

Lewis  recurred  to  free  himfelf  from  his  prefent  embara/T- 
ment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  15 14  he  took  care 
to  renew  the  Negotiation  concerning  the  marriage  ol  the 
Princcfs  Rente  his  fecond  Daughter  with  Charles  Arch- 
duke of  AuJIria,  Inlawing,  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand 
v/ere  equally  defirous  of  it,  efpecialiv  upon  the  term-,  pro 
pofed  by  thcmfclvc.  He  ltartcd  however  difficulties 
capable  of  continuing  the  Ncgptiatjpii  without  entirely 
breaking  it  off.     The  Pope  could  n..i  look  upon  thi.  pro 


writ  to  the  Pope  for  a  difpenfatlon  to  interr  it  in  St.  Paul's    jeer  without  uneafinefs.     He  was   as  much  afraid  ol    Mi 
Church  (2).     Leo    X,    anlwered    by  a  Brief,     flgnifying,     tans  being  in  the    hands  <,t  a    Grandfon  of  the    Emperor 
1  bat  it  was  fet  Jorth  to  him  from  the  King  of  Eng-     and  King  of  Arragon,  as   of  (ecine  the 


"  land,  that  in  a  Treaty  concluded  between  the  late  King 
"  of  Scotland  and  Henry  VII,  and  renewed  by  Henry  VIII, 
"  the  firft  had  fubmitted  to  an  excommunication  in  cafe 
"  he  a£ted  in  breach  of  it,  and  yet  had  broken  the 
"  Peace  :  That  therefore  he  had  been  pronounced  excom- 
"  municate  by  the  Cardinal  Archbifhop  of  Yor%,  by  vir- 
*  We  of  a  power  granted  by  Julius  II  :  That  he  died 
"  in  a  Battle,  without  having  been  abfolved  ;  but  in 
**  confederation  of  h 
«  the   Ki 

"  in  confccratcd  ground.  Upon  thefe  accounts,  the  Pope 
w  was  plcaled  to  grant  his  requeft,  confidering,  as  he  was 
41  told  and  ought  to  believe,  'James  in  his  laft  moments 
*'  fhowed  fomc  figns  of  contrition,  fuch  as  his  circum- 
"  itances  would  admit.     That  therefore  he  appointed   the 


ftored. 


Frtncb  King   rc- 


P.mark 

vpm  this 

am/. 


His  intercft  required  that  Milan  fhould  r 
in  the  Family  of  the  S/hrza's  The  Swi/zen  pa/Eonate 
]y  wiflied  it  alfo.  The  Vmttiam  too  would  have  there- 
in found  a  great  advantage,  if  another  interefl  bad 

prevailed.     And  that  was,  to  oblige  the  Emperor  to   make 
Peace  with  them  on  reafonaWe  Terms.     But  this  the; 
could     not    hope    without    (he  aflill.inie  of  France   ;     and 
this  affiftancc  could  not   be  obtained  without  aiding  Lew- 
ration  of  his  Royal  dignity  and  nearnefs  of  blood,     is  XII  to   recover  the   Milanefe. 

ng  of 'England  defired  permiffion  to  bury    him        Maximilian  found  his  account   in    his  War  with   /      • 

nice,  becaufe  it  coft  him  lit  tit-.  Since  the  League  of 
Cambray,  he  had  always  been  powerfully  aided  by  / 
or  Spain,  or  rather,  had  never  made  War  hut  at  ano- 
ther's expence.  His  Allies  were  neccfl'anly  obliged  to 
find  him  Men  or  Money,  otherwife  they  might  be  fore 
"  Bifhop  0.  London,  or  any  other  Bifliop  the  King  fhould  he  would  quickly  change  fides.  Since  he  had  left  France 
"  pleaie  to  nominate,  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  and  if  the  Spanijh  Troops  had  done  all  in  the  War  with  Ve- 
nice, and  the  King  of  Arragon,  with  all  his  policy,  was 
not  able  to  difpenfe  with  acting  for  him.  It  is  not  there- 
fore furprifing  that  he  was  fo  difficult,  when  a  Peaie  was 
on  foot,  or  ufed  his  endeavours  to  inflame  the  divifions 
among  the  Princes. 

As  for  King    Ferdinand,  fince  he    was  become  matter  '<    k^gf 
of  Navarre,    it    was  his    intereft   to   imbroil  affairs,    and  A"jsua> 
cherifh   in  Italy,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  feveral  Parties, 


it  was  found,  James  had  fhown  any  ligns  of  repentance 
"  before  his  death,  he  gave  him  power  to  abfolve  him  : 
"  That  however  the  abfolution  fhould  ferve  for  no  o- 
"  thcr  purpofe  than  his  interment  in  Holy  Ground. 
'•  Moreover,  he  ordered  the  Bifhop  to  injoin  the  King 
"  of  England  to  undergo  fome  convenient  or  fuitable 
"  penance  in  the   name  of  the  deceafed  King.  " 

Among     many   remarks   that    might  be    made    on  this 


Brief,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  this  one.     There  was  no  to  make  himfelf  necellary,  and   that    a    Peace  might  not 

declaration   of   War   between    James  and    Henry    before  be  concluded   without  him.     He  thereby  tried   to  hinder 

James's   Letter  dated  the   1 6th  of  July,  and  received  the  Lewis   from  thinking    of  Navarre,  and   hoped   at  laft    to 

1  zth   of  Augujl,  nor   anyjioftility   committed    before    the  come   to  a  Treaty   which  fhould   leave  him    in  quiet  pof- 


1 2d  of  Augujl,  when  Jama  entered  England.  So  the 
King  of  Scotland  cannot  be  faioho  have  violated  the  Truce 
till  that  time.  Now,  he  died  the  9th  of  September  ex- 
communicated by  the  Cardinal  of  Tori,  who  was  then 
Ambaffador  at  Rome.  Hence  I  think  it  may  be  infer- 
red, that  the  Cardinal  had  excommunicated  James  without 


feffion  of  his  Conqueft.  For  that  reafon,  he  "aded  all 
forts  of  parts,  in  order  to  attain  his  ends.  One  while,  he 
affifted  the  Emperor  againft  the  Venetians,  another  while, 
he  follicited  him  in  their  favour.  Sometimes  he  excited 
the  Pope  and  Switzers  not  to  fuffer  the  King  of  France 
to  become  matter  of  Milan  ;  and  fometimes  he  offered 
knowing  the  caufe,  or  hearing  his  reafons,  and  probably  to  affift  the  fame  Prince  to  conquer  that  Duchy.  This 
upon  a  bare  Letter  fent  him  by  Henry,  that  the  King  of  was  only  deceit  and  artifice  to  preferve  a  diffention  fo  ad- 
Scotland  intended  to  break  the  Peace  ;  I  fay,  he  only  in-  Vantagious  to  him.  However,  his  policy  be^an  to  fail 
tended  to  break  the  Peace,  fince  there  is  no  likelihood  that  him.  -  He  had  fo  forfeited  his  reputation  witlwefperft  to 
from  the  zzd  of  Augujl,  when  James  entered  England,  fmcerity,  that  he  was  no  longer  trufted.  It  was  merely 
to  the  9th  of  September,  the  day  of  his  death,  the  Cardi-  out  of  neceflity,  or  from  a  delire  to  breed  fufpirion  in  their 
nal,  who  was  at  Rome,  could  have  been  informed  of  the  enemies,  that  the  reft  of  the  Sovereigns  made  any  Trea- 
afrual  rupture,  and  proceeded  to  ah  Excommunication,  ties  with  him,  which,  they  were  fenfible-,  they  could  not 
I  fay   nothing  of  the  fuppofition  that  James,  flain  on  the     rely  on. 

fpot,  thowed  any  figns  of  contrition,  efpecially  as  it  was  Henry  VIII  had  with  glory  got  clear  of  his  firft  Cam-  Hcnr)Viir. 
even  uncertain  whether  the  Body  they  would  have  inter-  pain,  but  plainly  faw  himfelf  indebted  for  his  aood  fuc- 
red,  was  the  King  of  Scotland's.  I  pafs  over  likewife  cefs  to  Lewis's  paflion,  who  had  neglected  the  defence  of 
the  limitation  fet  to  the  abfolution,  that  it  fhould  ferve  his  own  Kingdom,  by  fending  his  belt  Troops  to  recover 
only  for  burying  the  dead  Prince  in  Holy  Ground,  and  Milan.  The  truth  is,  Henry,  depending  upon  the  Trea- 
the  Penance  enjoined  a  living  Perfon  in  the  name  of  a  ty  of  Mechlin,  and  the  diversions,  his  A?lies  were  to  make 
dead  one.  Every  Reader  may  make  what  reflexions  he  in  feveral  Provinces  of  Frame,  had  led  into  that  Kin"-- 
thinks  proper  on  thefe   things.  dom  not  above  five  and  twenty  thoufand  Men  ;  too  weak 

Such  being  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  at  the  an  Army  to  give  him  hopes  of  great  advantages,  had  he 
end  of  the  year  1513,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  defigns  been  to  deal  with  all  the  Forces  of  his  enemy.  For- 
and  interefts  of  the  Princes  fhould  be  different  from  what  faken  as  he  was  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  Kin"  of 
they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  fame  year.  It  is  Arragon,  how  would  he  have  difingaged  himfelf,  if  Lew 
therefbre  necellary,  before  we  enter  upon  the  recital  of  is  XII  had  refolved  to  defer  his  Milan  expedition  to  ano- 
the  events  of  the  year  151.).,  to  mention   how   the  chief    ther  time,    and  march    all   his    Troops   into   Picardy  ? 

Thus    Henry   fhould  have    confidered,    and    in   effect  did 
confider,   that  he  was    more   indebted   for  the   Victory   of 
Guinegajle,  and  the  taking   of  Terouenne   and  Tourney,  to 
the  circumftances   of    the    time  than  to  his   prudence   or 
valour.     He  was  therefore  inclined  to  get  clear  of  an    af- 
King  of  Arragon,  and  Switzers,     were  equally  concerned     fair,  he  had   indifcreetly   embarked    in,"  without  flattering 
to  oppofe    it.     And    yet,    as  they  had  alfo    their  feparate     himfelf  any   longer  with  the    imaginary  affiftance    of   his 
interefts,  he  thought  it  would    not   be   impoffible  to  divide     Allies.     It  was  ncceflary   however  to   conceal  his    inclina- 
them,  by    offering   to  each   apart,  or  at  leaft  to  fome  of    tion,  in  order  to   draw  from  France  advantagious  conditi- 
them,  advantages    as  great   as  thofe  they  could    naturally     ons  in    a   Treaty.     Such  was  the  pofture  of  affairs  in  the 
expect  from  their  Union.     Befides,  he  hoped,  in  treating    beginning  of  the  year  1514.     But  before  I  fpeak  of  thole  lr  ■    ,r 
with  each  in   particular,   to   breed  jealosies  and    fufpicions     of   England  in    particular,    it    is   requisite    to  fhow  what  i:i\."" 
among   them,    which  would  induce  them  to    make    halte     fteps  were  taken  by  the  Princes  concerned  in   the   troubles  Gj'«'«*- 
and  treat   with  him  for    fear   of  being  deferted.     He    had     of  Italy,  becaufe  that  was  then  the  chief  point,  on  which 
the  more   hopes    of  fucceeding  this    way,    as  molt  of  the     all  the  other  affairs  did  depend. 

Princes    with  whom  he  was  in  War,   were  not  over  fcru-         Leo  X,  being  alarmed  at   the  Negotiation,    Lewis  XII  Uo  x  &;■ 
pulous,  but   rather  very    ready  to   facriricc  their  Allies    to     had    renewed  with   the   Emperor,  concerning  the  marriage  "  > 

ttt  French 

(l)   fhll  uffi  n-s,  that  it  wa;  found   by   Tfae   Lord   Dnerts,  and  (howed  to  Sir  William   S<ott,    King    Jamei'%  Chancellor,  i'i  to   Sir  J'A:  F;r*ir.  his  ze 

-Pnrrr,   who   knew    him  at  firlt    fi°ht.     fol.    43. 
(»)  -t'.in  fays,  it  was  conveyed  to  i'cW  Monaftery  in   Surrey;  and  further  adds,  that  he  had  feen  it  ther',  after  the  BiflilUtion  cf  that  Monaftery    p.  1 
wrapped  in  Lead,  thrown  into  a  largs  room,  amongrt  aid  Timber,  stone,  Lcid,  and   other    rubbiih.  p.  494, 
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Sovereigns  flood  affected. 
T-rwU  XII.        Lewis   XII   burned    with   defire  to  recover    Genoa  and 
Milan.      But  he  perceived,  that  to  fucceed   in  that  defign, 
the  Allies  muft  be  divided,  otherwife  there  was   not   even 
a    poffibility    of    undertaking     it.     The    Pope,    Emperor, 
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Of  P.enie  his  fecond  Daughter,  ufed  all  poffible  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  Sivitzers  to  France,  that  Lewis  might 
be  the  lefs  inclined  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
Kino;  of  Arragcn.  But  he  wifhed  that  Lewis  would  ra- 
tify the  capitulation  of  Dijon  as  to  what  concerned  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  exhorted  the 
Switzers  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  lefs  fum  than  was  promif- 
ed  by  la  Trimouille.  This  was  the  plan  he  had  formed 
for  that  reconciliation.  In  fhort,  he  had  fo  far  gained  his 
point,  that  the  King  of  France  had  offered  a  Truce  for 
three  years,  without  however  departing  from  his  preten- 
tions to  Milan  ,  and  many  of  the  principal  Sivitzers 
were  fatisfied  with  it.     But  it  was  not  poffib[e  to  perfwade 


cefs  of  the  War  was  a  perpetual  obftacle  to  his  projected  1514.. 
agreement,  palled  a  provilional  Sentence,  ordering  that 
both  Parties  fhould  lay  down  their  arms  :  That  the  Em- 
peror mould  depofite  in  his  hands,  Vicenza,  and  what- 
ever was  poffefled  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Terrilsries  of 
Padua,  and  Trcvifo  :  That  the  Venetians  fhould  do  the 
like  with  regard  to  Crema,  and  pay  down  to  the  Empe- 
ror fifty  thoufand  Ducats  :  But  that  this  provifional  agree- 
ment fhould  be  deemed  void,  if  the  two  Parties  fhould 
not  think  proper  to  ratify  it  ;  but  in  ca<e  they  approved 
of  it,  he  promifed  to  pronounce  a  definitive  Sentence 
within  a  year.  The  Venetians  did  not  think  proper  to  rejcficdby 
ratify   the    Sentence,    being   perfwaded  that,  in   their  pre-  '*<■  Vene- 
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that   People    to   abate    any  thing   of    the  Capitulation  of    fent   Circumftances,    a  Truce  was  much  more  prejudicial 
Dijon.     They  even    debated   whether   they  mould    make     than  the  continuation  of  the  War.     Thus  the  Pope's  pains 
a   fecond  incurfion  into   France,  to   revenge  the   breach  of    were  ineffectual, 
that   Treaty.     Thus  the    Pope's  pains  were  fruitlefs,     and 
the  Switzers  ltill  remained  mortal  enemies   to  France. 

Ferdinand  having  advice  of  what  was  tranfacting  in 
Switzerland,  was  afraid  of  being  deferted,  whether  Lewis 
gave  up  his  claim  to  Milan,  or  the  Switzers  accepted 
The  Truce  he  offered  them.  So,  without  communicating 
any  thing  to  his  Allies,  he  fpeedily  fent  ghcintana  his 
Secretary  to  Paris,  who  renewed  for  a  year  the  Truce 
with  France  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the  former.  Only 
by    a   fecret  Article,    Leivis    promifed    not  to  invade  the 

Milanefe  this  year.     In   the   publication  of  the  Truce   in 
France,  there  was  no   mention  of  Milan.     But   Ferdinand 

published  it  in  Spain  with  that  Article  ;  fo  that  the  World 

was  at   a  lofs    to    know  what    to    think    of  the  matter. 

Lewis  made  no  fcruple   to  prolong  the  Truce,  becaufe  he 

could  not  undertake  to  invade  Milan  and  Navarre  before 

he  had    made  a   Peace  with  England.     Befides,     he    was 

very    glad  the    World  fhould   think,  the    Truce,    he  had 

prolonged  with   the  King  of  Arragon,  would   be  followed 

by  a  Peace. 

This  was  a  very  natural  Confequence,  and  probably,  it 

inclined   Henry  feriouily   to  think    of  a   Peace.     But  on 

the  other  hand,    Leivis  was   going  to  receive  a  great  pre- 
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Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy  during  the  year  15 14.  We  muft  fee  now  what 
palled  in  England. 

Henry,    at    his    return    from     his     glorious    Campain,  Pariiamat 
thought  only  of  Mirth   and  Diverfions.     The  Parliament  in  England. 
however  met    the  3d  of  'January,  but  there  was   nothing  Hcrllert' 
done  of  any  moment  with  refpect  to  the  publick  affairs  (1). 
Before  the  end  of  the  Sefllon,  the  King   gave  the  Earl  of  -The  Earl  ,f 
Surrey,    the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,    which    his   Father  Surrty  <"*■ 
had    enjoyed,    and    loft  with   his    Life   at  Bofworth-field,  NorfJ^  °* 
fighting   for  Richard  III    (2).     By  this  change,    Thomas  Charles 
Howard  Son  and  Heir  of  the  new  Duke,  became  Earl  of  B«ndon 
Surrey.     Charles  Brandon  Vifcount  Lifle,  one  of  the  King's  sJftolk. 
Favorites,  was   alfo  created  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;    and  Charles  Act.  Pub. 
Somerfet,  Earl  of  Worcejler.     Margaret  of  York,  Daugh-  pj"  f-38'* 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Brother  of  Edward  W ,  ob-  Margaret  of 
tained    likewife   the  title  of  Countefs  of  Sarum,    as   Heir  clarence 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  her  Brother,    beheaded  by  Hen-  ^""ef! '/ 

"17-TT  1    \  Salisbury. 

>yvii(i). 

Thomas  Wolfey   had  now  been  fome  months  Prime  Mi-  Thomas 
nifter,    without    receiving    other    particular  marks  of   his  Wolfey  r'i 
mailer's   favour.     But  Wolfey  was   not  forgetful  of  himfelf.  m0fd^J^p 
The  Bifhoprick   of  Lincoln  being  vacant,     he  fo  ordered,  p.  330—' 
that  the  King  demanded  it  for  him  of  the  Pope,  who  had  394- 
ingroffed    the    Collations    of  all   the  Sees,    by    anticipated 
refervations.       Shortly    after,    Leiuis   Guillard    BifJhop   of and  Admi- 
Tournay,  negle£ting  to   repair  to  his  Bifhoprick,  fince  the  "ff?"'0/ 
City  was  in  the  hands  of.^pe  King  of  England,  the  Pope  Touma). 
readily  fuppofed  he  had  quitted  his  See,  and  gave  the  Ad-  ?■  584- 
miniftration  thereof  to  Thomas  Wolfey,    both  in  Temporals 
and  Spirituals.       This  was    fuddenly  and  almoft  at   once 
a  great  addition  to   the  new  Favourite's  Income.     Leo  X, 
not  expecting  much,    either  from  the  Emperor,    or  the 
King  of  Arragon,    eafily  perceived,     he   might    want   the 
King  of  England.     In  order  to  gain  his  protection,  he  had 
difpofed  of  the  Sees  of  Lincoln  and   Tournay  in    favour  of 
Wolfey,  to  win  him  to  his  Intereft,  by  prefents  which  coft 
him   nothing.     But   after   having  fatisfied    the    Favourite, 
he  mult  teftify   by  fome   mark    of  diftin£tion,    his  efteem 
for  the   matter.     To  that  purpofe,    he  fent  him  a  Sword  <n,epcpe 
and  a    Hat,    confecrated    on    Chrijlmas-day ,    which   the fends  Henry 
Popes  were  wont  to    prefent  to  Princes  or  Generals   who  am>ficrattd 
had  obtained  fome  fignal  Victory  over  the  Enemies  of  the  //„,. 
Church.  p-  393. 

Whilft    the  Pope,     Emperor,    and    King  of   Arragon,  "ali: 
were    labouring  to  accomplifh    their   projects,     Lewis  XII  „,„«„„„ 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  affairs  (4).     Among  all  Kisser  of  Peace 
He  knew,  if  it  fucceeded,  the  King  of  France     enemies,  none  gave  him  fo  much  uneafinefs  as  the  King  ^  "™iy* 

of  England,  chiefly  for  two  reafons.  Firlt,  Henry  was  Herbert, 
young,  greedy  of  glory,  rich  in  ready  Money,  and  more-  Stow. 
over  always  fure  of  Supplies  from  his  Parliament,  efpecially 
in  cafe  of  a  war  with  France.  Secondly,  the  Diverfion 
he  could  and  did  make  in  Picardy,  by  means  of  Calais, 
rendered  all  Lewis's  future  projects  in  Italy  abortive.  He 
thereby  kept  the  Forces  of  France  fo  divided,  that  it 
was  almoft  impoffible  to  afTift  one  another  in  cafe  of  Ac- 
cident. Thus,  it  was  the  King  of  France's  great  Intereft 
to  remove  this  Thorn  from  his  Side,  otherwife  he  could 
not  undertake  to  recover  Genoa  and  Milan.  Accordingly, 
he  had  been  very  ferioufly  endeavouring  it,  ever  fince  the 
end  of  the  laft  Campain,  by  the  Miniftry  of  Lewis  of 
Orleans  Duke  of  Longueville,  taken  Prifoner  at  the  Battle 
of  Guinegajle.  It  was  this  private  Ambaflador  who,  in 
his  frequent  Converfations  with  Henry,  laboured  by  de- 
grees   to  open  his  Eyes,    by   fhowing  him  how    little   he 


Emperor  and  mdice  by  it,  in  that  the  Pope  to  break  his  meafures  with 

Venetians,    refpect  to   Milan,    laboured  with  all  his  power  to  procure 

bimUm?in  a  Peace   between  the   Emperor   and    the    Venetians.      He 

of  their  dif-  delired  above  all  things,     for   the  good  of  his  See,    of  all 

fences.       j(,     anj  0f  nimfdf,    that  the  French  fhould  never  more 

Gu,cc.ard.    ^  foot  ^    ^      Whilft  t]ie   French  were  in  poffeffion 

of  the  Milanefe,    Italy  had  never  been  free  from  troubles, 

the  Popes    had    been    lefs    regarded   than  before,    and   the 

Florentines  had  preferved  their  Liberty.     Thefe  were  fuf- 

ficient  reafons  to  make  the  Pope   wifli,  they  might  never 

return.     Befides,    he   had  formed  projects   for   raifing  his 

Family,  which  their  neighbourhood  might  obftrucl.     One 

great  means  to  attain  his  ends,  was,  to  deprive  Lewis  XII 

of  the  ailiftance  of  the  Venetians,    which   would  infallibly 

happen,  if  it  was  polTible  to  find  fome  Expedient  to  make 

their   Peace  with  the  Emperor.     Laft  year  the  Venetians, 

preffed  by   the   Spanijh  Army,     had   agreed   to  make  the 

Pope  Umpire,  and  the  Emperor   had   accepted  him.     But 

the  affair   had   lain  dormant  ever    fince.     Prefently  after 

Ferdinand's  renewing  of  the  Truce  with  Lewis  XII,  the 

Pope  fearinT  a  Peace  would  be  concluded  between  the  two 

Monarchs,  at  the  expence  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  ftrove 

to  renew   the  Negotiation   between   the  Emperor   and  the 

Venetians. 

would  in  vain  expc£t  the  affiftance  of  the  Republick  to 
conquer  Milan.  In  fhort,  with  much  Solicitation,  he 
obtained  from  both  Parties  an  ingagement  to  ftand  to  his 
arbitration,  and  to  give  him  power  to  fettle  the  Terms  of 
the  Peace  as  he  fhould  think  fit.  However,  by  a  writing 
under  his  own  hand,  he  promifed  not  to  pronounce  Sen- 
tence without  both  their  confents. 
DiKcM*  It  was  vei7  difficult  to  make  this  Peace,  becaufe  the 
'file  Peace.  War  (till  continuing  in  the  State  of  Venice  and  Friuli,  the 
leaft  Succefs  was  fufficent  to  caufe  the  Parties  to  rife  or 
fall  in  their  demands.  When  the  Venetians  found  them- 
felvcs  preffed,  they  very  willingly  agreed,  that  the  Em- 
peror fhould  keep  Verona  ;  but  then  Maximilian  would 
have  alfo  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Trcvifo.  When  his  affairs 
were  not  profperous,  he  was  ready  to  leave  them  thefe  three 
places,  but  then  they  could  not  think  of  making  Peace 
without  Verona.     Thus  the  Pope,  finding  the  various  Suc- 


Hollingft. 


(1)  In  this  Parliament  it  was  enafted,  That  Surgeons  (hould  be  difcharged  of  ConftabWhip,  Ward,  bearing  of  Arms,  and  of  all  Enquefts  and 
Juries  ;  by  reafon   of  the  continual    Service  and    Attendance  they   give  day  and  night,  and   at   all    hours,   to  their   Patients. 

(2)  For  his  memorable  Viflory  over  the  Scot:  at  Flodden,  he  had  a  fpecial  Grant  from  the  King  to  himfelf  and  the  Heirs  male  of  his  Body,  of 
an  hororable  Augmentation  to  his  Arms;  namely,  to  bear  on  the  Bend  thereof  the  upper  half  of  a  Red  Lyon,  (painted  as  the  Arms  of  Scotland 
are)  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  Arrow.  He  was  created  Duke  of  ftcrjolk.  Fit.  I.  1513-14.  His  Father  derived  his  Defcent  (by  the 
Heirs  femjle  of  Mowbray  and    Seagrave  )  from    •Thomas   Brothvton,    Son    to  King  Edward\.     Dugdale's    Baron.    Vol.   U.   p-   26S. 

(3)  She  was  Wife  of  Sir  Richard  Pc/ef  defcended  Irom  an  antient  Stock  of  that  name  fomewhere  in  Wales.  This  Sir  Rthard  was  made  chief 
Gentleman  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  Prince  Arthur,  and  Knight  of  the  moft  nnble  Order  of  the  Gaiter.  He  had  four  Sons  by  the  Lady  Margaret; 
Henry,  afterwards  Lord  Montague,  Geffrey,  Arthur,  and  Reginald  the  famous  Cardinal  Pole  Archbi/hnp  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  three  that  pre- 
fidcd  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Margaret  petitioned  to  be  Countefs  of  Salnlury,  from  her  Grandfather  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Salisbury,  fir  all 
whole  Catties,  Manors  and  Lands,  Jhe  obtained  a  Grant  dated  OSlob,  14.,  which  came  to  the  Crown  by  the  Attainder  of  her  Bre-ther  Edward  Eirl 
of  Warwick.     Idem.  p.  292. 

(4.)  This  year  Pregent  landed  on  the  Coaft  of  Suffex,  and  burnt  Brrghtelmjicne  ;  whereupon  Sir  jtcbl  Wall p  wis  fent  to  revenge  this  Afrroo*, 
who  landed  in  Nirmandy,   and  burnt  twenty  one  Village*  and  Towns.     Stow,  p.  495. 
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could  depend  upon  his  Allies,  and  clearly  difcovering  their 
artifices  to  draw  him  into  their  Snares.  Henry  was  con- 
vinced, but,  in  all  ;.ppcarance,  was  told  many  things 
which  he  knew  not  before.  However  this  be,  thefe  Con- 
ventions had  fuch  an  effecf,  that  Henry  told  the  Duke 
lie  was  inclined  to  a  Peace,  provided  it  was  upon  reafon- 
able  Terms.  Lewis  XII  having  notice  thereof,  ordered 
the  Duke  of  l.ongucville  privately  to  negotiate  the  affair, 
and  try  to  difcover  the  King  of  England's  real  Intentions. 
Probably,  Henry  infilled  Come  time  upon  his  Claim  to 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  France,  and  particularly  to  Guienru 
and  Normandy,  which  made  the  Duke  apprehenfive,  his 
Negotiation  would  not  be  fuccefsful.  However,  to  induce 
Henry  to  abate  (bmething  of  his  pretentions,  the  Duke  had 
orders  to  demand  the  Princefs  Mary  his  Siller  for  the 
King  his  mafter,  who  had  loft  Ann  of  Bretagne  his  Queen, 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  private  Negotiation,  to 
which  only  Thomas  Walfty  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  was  admitted, 
continued  fome  time  without  making  great  progrefs,  by 
reafon  of  Henry's  exceffive  demands.  At  laft,  at  a  fecret 
Conference  which  the  King  himfelf  had  with  the  Duke 
of  LonguevilL;  he  fuddenly  deliftcd  from  the  hardeft  of 
his  demands,  and  plainly  told  him,  on  what  Conditions 
the  Peace  micht  be  concluded,  adding,  he  was  fully  re- 
lieved not  to  take  lefs.  Here  is  a  Letter  from  tbe  King 
to  ll-'olfey,  under  his  own  hand,  after  the  Conference, 
wherein  appears  what  was  his  laft   refolution  ( 1 ). 

"  T\/JY  Lorde  of  Lynkecolne,  I  recommande  me  unto 
"  IV JL  yow.  And  lette  yow  wyte  that  I  have  fpokyne 
"  with  the  Duke  ;  whyche  in  the  begynnynge  was  as 
"  yll  afrayde  as  ever  he  was  in  his  Lyffe  left  no  good 
"  effete  fhulde  comme  to  pas.  Nevertheles,  in  farther 
"  communyng,  we  wente  more  rondly  to  oure  matters  ; 
"  in  fo  moche  that  I  fayde  to  hym,  fcinge  that  the 
"  Kyng  yowr  mafter  hathe  foght  fo  gentely  unto  us  for 
"  bothe  Amyte  and  Marryage,  I  aflwre  yow  (  oure  ho- 
"  nour  favyd  )  we  colde  be  well  content  to  gyffe  herkyne 
"  therto,  and  yff  the  offers  wer  refonable  agre  upon  thos 
"  fame  ;  but  thes  be  nott  refonable,  excepte  the  Amyte 
"  fhulde  no  lenger  contynw  then  the  payment  off  Mo- 
"  ney  :  And  yett  natt  fo,  excepte  ther  wer  a  refonable 
"  Summe  of  Mony  to  be  payd  in  hand   by  and  by  : 

"  Yff  his  mafter  wyll  have  the  Maryage,  I  can  natt 
"  fee  how  itt  can  be  convenyently,  exceptte  the  Amyte 
"  be  made  duryng  our  Lyffes  and  on  yer  affter,  to  the 
"  intente  that  all  fupycyon  off  bothe  fydes  may  be  fett 
"  apart    : 

"  Whyche  Maryage  and  Amyte  your  mafter  may 
"  have  wnder  thys  maner  ;  that  is  to  fay,  paynge  erly 
"  on  hundred  thoufand  Crownes  and  att  hys  requeft  I 
"  natt  to  ftyke  for  no  redy  Mony  in  hande,  but  I  to 
"  ftande  contente  therwith  for  recompenfe  off  all  thyngs. 

"  Whyche,  yff  your  mafter  confidere  what  herytaunce 
"  he  holdyth  from  me,  and  what  good  my  Amyte  may 
"  do  to  helpe  forth  hys  mater  in  Italy,  I  thynke  he  wyll 
"  natt  grettly  ftyke  at  : 

"  Thys  forther  more  I  fayde  to  the  Duke,  furly  I  can 
"  natt  fee  how  the  Amyte  made  for  yers  can  any  longer 
"  indure  then  the  payment,  whyche  expyryde  fhulde  be 
"  occafion  of?  new  Breche  and  Demans,  wherby  noder 
"  he  nor  we  fhulde  lyff  quiettly,  whiche,  yff  ther  fall 
"  Alyance,  I  wholde  be  lothe  to  fee  ;  wherfor  I  fee  no 
"  way  to  efchewe  all  dangers  and  parraylles,  and  to  re- 
;'  compenfe  me  for  withholdying  off  myne  Inheritance 
"  (whyche  yff  I  wolde  be  flake  in,  my  Subje&es  wolde 
"  murmurcatt)  but  to  make  thys  Amyte  duryng  oure 
"  Lyffys  and  on  yere  affter,  paynge  yerly  as  above  re- 
"  hsrfed  ;  whyche  Amyte  wons  grantyd  the  Alyance 
"  fhulde  natt  be  refufyde,  nor  non  other  thyng  whyche 
"   with  my  honour  favyd   I  might  do   : 

"  Saying  forther  more  to  hyme  that,  yff  I  might  de- 
"  mande  with  my  honour  any  leffe,  or  take  any  lelfe 
"  offere  (feyng  hys  mailer  is  fo  well  mynded  to  the 
*'  forfayd  Alyance  and  Amyte  )  I  wolde  be  glad  to  do 
"  that  att  hys  requeft,  but  lefs  then  thys  hit  can  nott 
"  ftonde  with  my  honour,  nor  my  Subjecte  wyll  nat  be 
"  content  that  I  fliulde  take. 

"  My  Lord,  I  fhuyd  him  furthermore  that,  yff  he 
"  thoght  we  myght  truft  to  have  thys  ende,  I  wolde  be 
"  content  that  yow  and  they  fhulde  commune  on  all 
"  other  Artycylles,  concernyng  the  Amyte  and  Maryage, 
"  tyll  we  myght  have  abfolute  ailurance  in  that  behalfe 
"  tor  lyfyng  off  time. 

"  To  whyche  he  anfwarde,  that  he  colde  natt  allure 
"  me  theroff  ;  but  that  he  truilyde,  feyng  my  De- 
"  mans  wer  fo  refonable,  that  hys  mafter  wholde  agre 
"  therto. 


"  On  truft  hereon  we  woll  •'.<:  yow  begyitt  to 
"  the  refydue  oft'  the  A  tycyll       .     foone 
"  And  thus  fare   yow  well. 

Wryttyn  with  the  hande  of  your  lovying  mafter, 

1 1  E  N  R  Y     R. 

Though  this  Letter  ha,  no  date,  it  may,    by 
Circumftances  be  conjectured  to  he  written  in  June  1514. 

Lewis   XII  being  informed   of    the    King 
laft  refolution,  entertained  great  hopes  of  a  Peace. 
were   however   two    Articles    which  troubled    bun.      The 
firft  was  to    pay   annually    a   hundred  thoufand    Crowns, 
as  a  conipenfation  for  Henrfi    Claim  to 
France.     This  was    in    fome   meafure   to  own 
of  his  Title,  and  pay  him  a  fort  of  Tribute,  wh 
not  refolve.      The  other  A 1  tide  related  to  Tournay,  which 
he  deliied  to  recover,  and  which  however,   was  not  men- 
tioned in  the   King's  propofals.     But   as  to  this    Article, 
there   was   an  obltacle   which  was  not   eafily  to    ' 
inounted,     and    that  was,  ITolfcy   was  concerned.      It   was 
not  fufficient   to  gain  Henry    by    Flatteries,  or   by   giving 
him  a  Sum  of  Money   in  lieu  of  Tournay  ;    the  Favourite 
muft  alfo  be  made  amends    for   the   lofs  of  a  Sec    which 
brought  him  a  confiderable  Income.      'Fo  endeavour  there- 
fore to  agree  upon  thefe  two  Articles,  Lewis   fent  Ambaf- 
fadors  to  England.     He  chofe  for  this   purpofe,    Lewis  d' 
Orleans  Duke  of  Longueville,    John   de  Selve  firft   Prefi- 
dent  of  Roan  ;    and   Thomas  Bohier,    to  whom  Du  Bellai 
gives  the  title  of  General  of  Normandy,  and  the  King,   in 
his    Commimon,     that  of   Chevalier    General   of  France. 
Mean   while,    the  two   Kings  agreed  upon  a  CefTation  of 
Arms  during  the  Treaty. 

It  was  eafier  for  the  French  Ambafiadors  to  caufe 
Henry  to  alter  his  laft  refolution  concerning  the  firft  Ar- 
ticle, than  to  obtain  the  reftitution  of  Tcurnav.  The 
reafon  is  evident.  In  the  firft  Article,  the  King  alone 
was  concerned,  whereas  in  the  fecond,  the  Miniftej's 
Intereft  was  properly  in  queftion.  Mean  while,  fince 
Henry  was  determined  to  make  Peace  with  France,  Tour- 
nay could  be  of  no  farther  ufe,  and  a  Sum  of  Money 
would  have  been  doubtlefs  more  advantagious  than  the 
prefervation  of  that  place.  But  TVolfey  perceived  when 
Tournay  fhould  be  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France, 
he  would  infallibly  lofe  the  Adminiftration  of  the  See! 
So,  the  Negotiation  of  the  Ambaffadors  upon  that  Arti- 
cle was  entirely  fruitlefs.  It  was  not  the  fame  with  re- 
fpedF  to  the  penfion  of  the  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  de- 
manded by  Henry.  They  found  means  to  perfwade  him 
to  be  fatisfied  with  a  Million  of  Crowns,  in  which  were 
included  the  (even  hundred  forty-five  thoufand,  contained 
in  the  Treaty  of  EJlaplcs  ;  but  whereof,  indeed,  an  in- 
confiderable  part  had  been  paid.  The  Spanijh  AmbafTa- 
dor  refiding  at  London,  ufed  all  poflible  endeavours  to  in- 
tervene in  the  Negotiation.  But  Henry  would  never  fuffer 
him,  well  knowing,  he  only  intended  to  obftrudt  it.  The 
Commiffioners  of  the  two  Kings  (2)  having;  fettled  all 
the  Articles,  the  Treaties  were  figned  the  ;th  of  Auo-ujl. 

There  were  three  feparate  Treaties.  The  firft  con- 
cerned only  the  renewing  of  the  Alliance  between  France 
and  England.  The  fecond  was  about  the  Marriage  of  the 
Princefs  Mary  with  Lewis  XII.  The  third,  related  to 
the  payment  of  the  Million  of  Crowns.  As  thefe  Trea- 
ties ferved  for  foundation  to  many  others  hereafter  con- 
cluded, it  is  neceffary  to  infert  the  Subftance,  at  leaft,  of 
the  moft  material  Articles. 

I.    TREATY, 

Of  Peace  and  Amity  between  Lewis  XII 
and  Henry  VIII,  concluded  at  London, 
Auguft  7.  15  14. 

THAT  the  Amity  between  the  two  Kings  fhould 
laft  till  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  fhorteft  liver. 
That  the  Succeffor  of  him  that  died  firft,  fhould  give  no- 
tice within  the  year  to  the  other,  whether  he  would  pro- 
long this,  or  make  a  new  Treaty. 

That  all  Impolitions  laid,  within  fifty -two  years  laft 
paft,  by  one  King  on  the  Subject  of  the  other,  'fhould  be 
abolifhed. 

That  the  Peace  fhould  not  be  deemed  violated  by  the 
outrages  committed  on  either  fide. 

That  neither  of  the  two  King*  fhould  afford  protection 
or  refuge  to  the  Rebels  of  the  other. 


ir:  ,. 
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(1)  The  Tranflatnr    has  thtught  fit  rn  infsrt   the   Original  Letter  in   the  very  word;  of  King  Henry y  as  it  is  to  be  Found   m   RymtrU   Fxdtra  ■   and 
intends  to  do  the    fime    by   all   the  Origiml    P.ners,   which    R<if>:n   hith    tranfhted   word   for  word,  as  he    h*s  done  th  5 


(2)   The  Er.ghjb   Cjrrunirtbn-riii  were,    Thomas  Duke  of  Norf>lk3  Ibsnw  Bhh^  of  Ltnco?*,   and  Ri.bjrJ   il  hap  of  Wificbtfar.     Rym;r.  T>m. 
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is-i+.  By  the  t+th,  15th,  and  16th  Articles,  the  two  Kings 
bound  themfelvfcs  to  mutual  affiftance  in  three  Cafes  : 
1.  For  defence  of  one  another's  Dominions  :  2.  for  re- 
covery of  the  Territories  with-held  by  other  Princes  : 
3.  In  cafe  one  of  the  two  Kings  fhould  be  attacked  on 
account  of  the  prefent  Treaty,  and  affirmed  upon  bis  ho- 
nour, it  was  for  that  caufe.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes  the 
conditions  were  different  ( 1 ).  But  in  the  laft,  they  pro- 
mifed  mutual  Aid,  though  the  Affailant  fhould  be  Rela- 
tion, Friend,  or  Ally  of  one  only,  or  of  both. 

Lewis  included  in  the  Treaty,  as  his  Allies,  the  Pope, 
the  Switzers,  and  the  King  of  Scotland  (z).  On  Henry's 
part,  were  named  the  Pope,  Bologna,  all  the  Towns  of 
St.  Peter's  Patrimony,  the  Archduke  of  Aujlria,  and  the 
Switzers  (3). 

Seot/and  was  included  in  the  Treaty,  but  on  condition 
that  the  Scots  fhould  commit  no  Hoftilities  againft  England, 
after  the  25th  of  November. 

That  the  Treaty  fhould  be  ratified  and  fworn  by  the 
two  Kings,  and  conhrmed  by  the  Parliament  of  England, 
and  the  States- General  of  France. 

That  each  of  the  two  Kings  fhould  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain of  the  Pope  a  Sentence  of  Excommunication  againft 
the  infractor  ot   the  Peace. 

II.  T  R  E  A  T  Y, 

Concerning  the  Marriage  of  Lewis  XII  with 
the  Princefs  Mary. 

A3  Pub  nr  HAT  Matrimony  fhould  be  contracted  by  Proxies, 
XllJp+33.  X  and  per  verba  de  preefenti,  within  ten  days  after 
the  d2te  of  this  Treaty. 

That  the  King  of  England,  [  within  two  months  after 
the  Contraif,  J  fhould  convey  at  his  own  charge,  the 
Princefs  his  Sifter  to  Abbeville,  where  within  four  days 
after  her  arrival,  the  King  of  France  fhould  folemnly 
marry  her. 

That  Mary  fhould  have  in  Dower  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  Crowns,  two  hundred  thoufand  whereof  fhould  be 
reckoned  for  Jewels,  izfe.  and  in  cafe  of  recovery,  Lewis 
fhould  be  obliged  to  reftore  only  the  Jewels,  &c.  which 
fhould  be  valued  at  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns. 

That  the  other  half,  amounting  to  two  hundred  thou- 
fand Crowns,  Henry  fhould  pay,  by  deducting  the  fum 
out  of  the  million  the  King  of  France  was  bound  to  pay 
by   a  late   Treaty. 

That  the  future  Queen's  Jointure  fhould  be  as  great 
as  that  affigned  to  Ann  of  Bretagne,  or  any  other  Queen 
of  France. 

That  in  cafe  of  Lewis's  death,  Mary  fhould  enjoy  her 
Dower  and  Jointure  during  Life,  whether  fhe  refided  in 
France  or  England. 

III.  TREATY, 

For  the  Payment  of  a  Million  of  Crowns. 

p.  42^,430.  ~Vy  Y  this  Treaty  Lewis  XII  acknowledged,  that  by 
J3  the  Treaty  of  Ejiaples,  Charles  VIII  was  bound  to 
pay  Henry  VII,  or  his  Succeffors,  the  fum  of  74.5000 
downs,  and  that  himfelf  was  obliged  to  pay  the  Ar- 
rears of  the  fame. 

Moreover,  that  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans  his  Father, 
by  an  Obligation  dated  March  the  7th,  1444,  had  owned 
himfelf  debter  in  a  certain  fum  to  Alargaret  of  Somerfct 
Grandmother   of  Henry  VIII. 

That  thefe  two  fums  not  being  yet  paid,  Lewis  bound 
himfelf  to  pay  to  the  King  of  England,  or  his  Succef- 
fors, a  million  of  Crowns,  as  well  for  the  Arrears  of  the 
paid  two  fums,  as  on  account  of  the  good  affeclion  he  bore 
him,  and  to  the  end  their  amity  might  be  the  more  lajl- 
ing. 

That  this  million  fhould  be  paid  by  Lewis  to  the  King 
of  England,  by  half-yearly  payments  of  fifty  thoufand 
Livres  Tournois,   till  the  whole   was  difcharged. 

Thus  the  War,  which  had  been  undertaken  on  pretence 
of   Religion,     and   for   the  Glory    of    God,    ended    in  a 


Treaty,  which   mentions  neither  Religion,  nor  the  Pope,     1514. 
nor   the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Princefs  Mary  had  The  Pm,;f, 
been  folemnly  affianced  to  Charles  of  At/Jlria,  Lewis  XII  ttjj?araiHlt 
and  Henry  SlUl,  made  no  difficulty  concerning  this  fe-  ber  Contran 
cond  marriage,  neith*  did   they  fo    much  as  vouchfafe  to  *"''* 


demand  the  Pope's  dilfenfation,    to  abfolve  Alary  from  her  Auftria. 
firft  contract.     Only,  a    kw  days  before   the    figning  of  Aft.  Pub. 
the  Treaty,  Mary  declared  in   the  prefence  of  a  Notary  X"1    ■>   • 
Publick,    and   other   Witneffes,  that  fhe  had   been  forced  uJbert. 
to  plight   her  Faith  to  the  Prince   of  Cajfile,  Archduke  of 
Aujlria.     That  moreover  the  Archduke  having   promifed 
to   efpoufe  her    by   Proxy  and  per  verba   de  preefenti,   as 
foon    as    he  was  fourteen  years  of    age,     had    broken   his 
word.     She  added  further,  that  file  was  creditably  inform- 
ed, the  Counfellors  and  Confidents  of  the  Prince  of  Cajfile 
were   inftilling   into  him,    to   the   utmoft  of   their  power, 
an  averfion   for  the   King  of  England  her   Brother.     Upon 
thefe  Allegations,  the  two  Kings  making  themfelves  judges 
in   a    caufe    which  doubtlefs   belonged  to   the  Pope's   cog- 
nizance, thought  fit  the  marriage  fhould  be  confummated. 

I  have  ftill  to  remark  upon  the  third  Treaty,  That,  R'ma'}  •' 
though  Henry  had  declared  to  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  as  </>««•' 
appears  in  his  Letter  to  Wolfey,  that  he  could  not  make 
Peace  unlefs  the  King  of  France  would  pay  him  a  yearly 
penfion  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  as  a  compenfation 
for  the  inheritance  he  with-held  from  him,  an  expedient 
was  found  to  fatisfy  him  with  much  lefs.  The  whole 
was  reduced  to  Lewis's  bond  to  pay  him  a  million  of 
Crowns,  two  thirds  of  which  were  already  due  before  the 
Treaty.  Befides,  that  this  Bond  might  not  be  confidered 
as  a  compenfation  of  the  King  of  England's  title  to  France, 
according  to  Henry's  intentions,  it  was  exprefsly  faid  in 
the  Treaty,  to  be  in  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  feven 
hundred  forty  five  thoufand  Crowns,  due  to  the  King  of 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Ejiaples,  of  another  fum  due 
from  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Margaret  the  King's 
Grandmother,  and  laftly,  for  Lewis's  good  affection  to 
Henry.  Hereby  was  caufed  to  vanifh  the  principal  foun- 
dation, on  which  Henry  had  built  his  demand  of  a  pen- 
fion of  a  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  5  a  demand  confidered 
by  him  at  firft  as  the  bafis  of  the  Treaty,  according  to 
his  Letter  to  Wolfey.  It  may  therefore  be  affirmed,  that 
Henry  was  no  lefs  over- reached  by  the  King  of  France 
in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  than  he  had  been  by  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Arragon,  in  that  which 
had  ingaged  him  in  the  War.  This  proceeded  not  from 
his  mifunderftanding  his  own  interefts,  fince  it  appears  in 
his  Letter,  that  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  confequence 
of  his  demand.  To  what  then  can  his  eafinefs  be  af- 
cribed  but  to  the  infinuations  of  his  Prime  Minifter,  who 
certainly  erred  nor  out  of  ignorance  ?  Probably,  Lewis 
XII  found  means  to  make  IVolfey  his  Friend.  We  fhall 
fee  ftill  more  plainly  hereafter,  that  this  Minifter  was 
much  more  mindful  of  his  own  than  his  Mafter's  ad- 
vantages, when  they  came  in  competition,  and  that  he  lofi 
no  opportunity  of  inriching  himfelf. 

Whilft  Wolfey  was  employed  with  the  French  Ambaffa-  Death  of 
dors  in  negotiating  the  Peace,  Cardinal  Bambridge,    Arch-  Cardinal 
bifhop  of  York,  died  at  Rome  the  14th  of  July  (4).     The  h™^8'* 
fame  day    Cardinal  Julius  de  Medici,  afterwards  Pope   by  Aft-  Pui. 
the  name  of  Clement  VII,  fent  the  King  notice,  acquainting  XlII.p.^?^. 
him  withal  that  he  had  prevailed  with  the  Pope,  not  to  difpofe 
of  the  See  of  York  before  his  pleafure  was  known.  Whereupon  w  ,r 
the   King  demanded  the  Archbifhoprick   for  Thomas  JVol-  made  Arcb- 
fey,  which  was  immediately  granted.     This  Minifter    was  i'Ji"P  cf 
then  in  fo  great  favour,  that   he  abfolutely  directed  all  the  „"  j 
King's  affairs,  who  had  for  him  a  very  great  efteem   and  450-45^. 
affection.     It    may    be  prefumed  that  he   was  now  doing 
Lewis   XII    fome    good   Services,     fince   there  are  in   the  P-+39.+  ;• 
Collection   of  the    Publick  Ails,    feveral    Letters  from  that 
Monarch   to  him,  beginning   with  thefe   kind  words,  My 
Lord  of  York,  and  very  good  Friend. 

Augujl  and  September  were  fpenx  in  preparations  for  the  Lewis'* 
new    Queen  of    France's    journey,    in    the    celebration   of  ™""'Mf» 
the   marriage  uy  Proxies,   in  fiance   and  England,  and    in  a  Ummat  i 
the   ratifications  of    the    Treaties.     After  which  ,    Mary?-  44S. 
was    conducted    to    Abbeville    with    a    numerous    train    of     J.* 
Lords  and  Ladies,  where   the  marriage  was  confummated 
the  9  th  of  Oclober  (5). 

Whilft 


(1)  In  the  firft  Cafe,  Leviii  was  to  furnilh  twelve  hundred  Lances  by  Land,  and  five  thoufand  Men  by  Sea,  witb  convenient  Shipping;  and  Hemy 
Jen  thoufend  Archers  by  Land,  and  five  thoufand  Men  at  Sea,  with  Shipping.  In  the  fecond,  Lewis  was  to  lend  Henry  fix  hundred  Lances  only, 
and  Henry  him  but  five  thoufand  Archers,  with  the  lame  Sea-Forces  on  both  Sides  as  before- mentioned.  In  the  third,  one  was  to  aid  the  other  at 
his  Charge  that  was  invaded. 

(1)  And  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Navarre  ;  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  Gutldrei,  and  Lcrrain  ;  Verrnt,  Florence  j  the  Bilhop  of 
Liege  ;  the   Marqu'll'es  of  Mantua,  Montjerrat,  and    Saluxzi  ;  and    the  Lord  of  Sedan.     Rymer,  Tom.    13.  p.  4'9- 

(3)  As  alfo.the   Dukes  of  ClevU,  and    Julitrt  ■   the   Hanje-lcnem  ;  and   the  Lord  de  Ligny.     Ibid. 

(4)  He  was  poi fulled  by  Rinaldo  de  Mtdena  his  Steward,  or  Chaplain,  an  Italian  Prieft,  to  revenge  a  Blow  hi;  rrnfK-r  gave  him,  as  Ritaldo  con- 
ferred at  his  execution.  Weed,  p.  104.  Stoiv,  p.  496.  There  is  a  Letter  writ  by  one  Pace  from  Rome,  charging  Sytveficr  (  an  Italian  E'uVp  of 
Worcejler,  with  having   a   hand  in   his  death.     Ftddei. 

(5)  The  King  and  Queen   conducted    her   to  Deter  ,    and    then  recommended  her    to   the   Duke  of  NorfeH's  Care,  who  attended   h-r  to    Ml 
The   other   Potions  of   note  that  attended  her,    were,  Ibtmat  Crip    Marijuifs  cf  Dorfct,  Ibcmas  Bilhup  ol    Durham,    ltimai   lh^a- 1   t.r!   at    ■ 
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1 JI4.  Whilft  the  Peace  between  France  and  England  was  trcat- 

LeoX  />«-    ing  at  London,  the  Pope,   Emperor,  and  King  of  Arragon 
v/J,"e "^ii  omitted    nothing,     that  they  imagined  would  obftrutft  it. 
Kir?i<if        They  plainly  perceived,  it  could  not  but  turn  to  their  pre- 
Fr.inci-.        judice,    and   that  the  burden  of  the  War  would   fall  upon 
!'.  Djii'tll     them.     They  were  even   afraid    that  Henry  would  join 
againft  them  with  France.     Leo  X    had  fent  to   Henry  to 
perfuade  him  to  a  Peace,  and  yet,  when  he  faw  it    upon 
the  point  of  conclufion,  would  have  been  glad,  his  exhor- 
tations had  not  been  regarded.     So,  to  crofs  the  Negoti- 
ation at  London  as  much  as  he  could,   he  propofed  a  new 
League  with  the  King  of  France,  imagining  it  would  be  a 
tlr  mates  m  means  to  abate  his  eagernefs  for  a  Peace  withEngland.  Put  as 
Lewis  took  a  fortnight  to  give  him  his  anfwer,  he  was  afraid 
of  being  left  alone,    and  for  that   reafon,    made  hafte  and 
concluded  a  delenfive  League  with  the  King  of  Arragon 
for  a  year  only. 

On  the  other  hand,    Ferdinand  fearing,    Lewis,    after 


\itb  Ferdi 
nand, 


trtiitlef 


J, '"',  "  ''  making  a  Peace  with  England,    would   invade   Navarre, 

It  1-  hmtt>  r  t>  c.  '  / 

eadFaii-     ottered  him  his  affiftance  to  conquer  Milan.     But  Lewis 


nairii  f>  hi' 
J,r  tie  Ve- 
il tween 

I.f  WIS  d'»li 

Henry. 

Guiu 


knew 


nun   too  wel 


conquer  Milan.     iSut  Lewis 
to    put  any  confidence  in   him.     In 


Menry  VIII,    during  her  Widowhood.     The  States  being    151+. 
met  the  begining  of  the  year  1  5 1 4,  immediately  acknow- 
ledged for  King,   "James  V,  Son  and  Heir  to  the  deceafed. 
As  for  the  Regency,  there  would  doubtlefs  have  been  great 
debates,  if  the  lofs  of  the  Battle  of  Floddon  had  not  made 
the  Scots  apprchenfive,    that  the  King  of  England  would 
improve  the  advantage  he   had    over  them.     There  had 
never  been  in  Scotland  a  Queen-Regent,    and  that  would 
have  been  fufficient  to  reject  the  Claufc  of  the  late  King's 
Will.     But  it  was  hoped,    the  Queen  would  prevail  with 
the  King  her  Brother,  to  leave  in  Peace  a  Country  where- 
of  fhe  had  the  Government.     This   expectation  was  not 
difappointed.     The   Queen    being  declared   Regent,    and7*'^?"" 
writing  to  the  King  her  Brother,    to  entreat  him   not  to  gJ^T  " 
difturb   the   minority   of   the  young   King   his  Nephew,  Herbert. 
Henry  gencroufly   anfwercd,    he   was  equally  inclined   to  H'IK 
Peace  or  War,  and  left  it  to  the  Scots  to  chufe  which  they 
pleafed. 

After  this  declaration,  probably,  Scotland  would  have  ate  turn* 
remained  in  quiet  under  the  Regency  of  the  Queen,  if  that ani  ''.<"  u* 
Princefs  had  not  married  again  fome  months  after.     She  "' 


,iJ. 


Tie  Tift 
tr.es  ('  an 

Lewis  XII." 
Guicciard. 


fhort,    the  Emperor  and   Ferdinand,  defiring  at  any   rate     chofe  for   her  confort  Archibald  Douglafs  Earl  of  Angus, 

one  of  the  greateft  Lords  in  Scotland,  and  by  this  fecond 
marriage  filled  the  Kingdom  with  confufion  and  trouble. 
As  by  the  late  King's  Will  (he  was  to  be  Regent  only 
during  her  Widowhood,  the  queftion  was  to  appoint 
another  in  her  room.  Douglafs  her  Husband  ufed  all  his 
endeavours  to  have  her  continued  in  the  Regency.  He 
affirmed,  there  was  no  other  way  to  preferve  Peace  with 
England;  and  befides,  Henry  would  be  obliged  to  fupport 
the  Queen  his  Sifter  in  cafe  any  one  mould  pretend  to 
difturb  her.  But  this  laft  conlideration  had  a  quite  con- 
trary effect  to  what  the  Earl  expected,  upon  thofe  who 
dreaded  his  too  great  advancement.  They  knew,  that 
being  Husband  to  the  Regent,  he  would  always  be  coun- 
tenanced by  the  King  of  England,    and  by  his  afliftance, 


to  hinder  him  from  concluding  with  England,  fent  him 
their  content  in  form,  for  the  marriage  of  Rcnc'e  his  fe- 
cond Daughter  with  Charles  of  Aujlria  their  Grandfon. 
At  the  fame  time,  Maximilian  ratified  the  one  year's  Truce 
made  by  Ferdinand  with  France.  But  all  would  not  do. 
They  had  even  the  mollification  to  hear,  that  they  were 
neither  of  them  included  in  the  Treaty  of  London;  a  clear 
evidence  how  little  Henry  valued  their  friendfhip.  Not- 
withftanding  all  this,  they  both  feigned  to  be  extremely 
pleafed  witli  the  Peace,  though  in  their  hearts  they  were 
exceedingly  vexed. 

It   was  expected  that  the  King  of  France  being  freed 

•f'  from   the  War   with  England,    would    infallibly  recover 

Genoa  and  Milan.     The  Pope  was  fo  perfuaded  of  it,  that 


he  writ  to  exhort  him   to  that  expedition,    though  at  the  enabled  to  ingrofs  more  authority  than  they  wiftied  him. 

feme  time  he  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  break  his  meafures,  Alexander    Hume   Governor    of  all  the    Country   North 

by  an  agreement  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Venetians,  of  the  Frith,    was   the  head    of  thofe  that  oppofed    the 

He  even  difpatched   to  Venice,    Peter  Bembo,    afterwards  Queen's  Regency.     He  was  a  prsud  and   haughty   Man, 

Cardinal,     to   incline  the  Venetians  to  Peace.     But  thefe  who  could  not  indure  a  fuperior.     During  the  late  King's 

fearing  the  Pope  was  laying  a  fnate  for  them,  to  take  off  life,    he    had  been  Prefident  of   the   Marches  bordering 

the  King  from  their  Alliance,  gave  him  immediate  infor-  upon  England,    where  he  had  committed  fuch  outrages, 


ff.f 

Prcjeels  fi/r 
bis  llwfe. 
Sardi. 

Cuicciard 


Lewis  pre 


mation,  and  thereby  rendered  him  very  jealous  of  his 
Holinels. 
1 «J>  Leo  X  was  forming  at  that  time  grand  projects  in  fa- 
vour of  Julian  de  Medici  his  Brother.  His  defign  was 
to  become  matter  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  and  to  join  thefe 
two  States  to  Parma,  Placentia,  Reggio,  and  the  City 
of  Modena,  lately  purchafed  of  the  Emperor,  in  order  to 
calt  them  into  one  State  for  this  Brother,  of  whom  he 
had  a  mind  to  make  a  great  Prince.  Nay,  it  is  faid, 
he  intended  to  add  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  to  make 
that  Conqueft,  had  joined  in  a  League  with  the  Veneti- 
ans. But  as  he  faw  the  King  of  France  would  quickly 
invade  the  Milanefe,  he  (hewed  great  tegard  for  him, 
left  he  fhould  make  an  enemy  of  a  Prince,  who,  if  he 
came  to  be  poflefled  of  Milan,  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  obftrudt  his  defigns.  Mean  while,  Lavis  not 
being  pleafed  with  the  Pope,  prefled  him  to  declare  him- 
felf,  refolving  to  know  for  certain  whether  he  was  to 
confider  him  as  a  friend,  or  an  enemy.  Leo,  who  per- 
ceived his  intent,  amufed  him  with  fair  words,  without 
however  being  determined,  becaufe  his  purpofe  was  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  the  events  of  the  War,  he  forelkw. 
This   did    not  hinder   Lewis  from  vigoroufly   continuing 


that  as  fome  fay,  for  fear  of  being  called  to  an  account, 
he  killed  or  caufed  to  be  killed  James  IV,  when  he  was 
retiring  out  of  the  Battle  of  Floddon.  However  this  be,  TliDthcf 
Hume  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  break  Douglafs  and  the  ^?j£ 
Queen's  meafures,  and  propofed  John  Stewart  Duke  of^.er. 
Albany  for  Regent.  This  Duke  was  Son  of  Alexander 
Duke  of  Albany,  Brother  of  James  III,  who  to  avoid  the 
Perfections  of  the  King  his  Brother,  was  forced  to  fly  into 
France,  where  he  died.  He  left  there  this  Son,  who  being 
married,  and  adhering  to  the  Service  of  Lnuis  XII  ( 1 ). 
had  received  many  favours  from  that  Monarch,  and  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation.  Though  he  had  never  been  in 
Scotland,  he  was  however  the  young  King's  neareft  Rela- 
tion, and  Hume  had  intereft  enough  to  have  him  declared 
Regent.  Whereupon  the  States  fent  Deputies  to  offer 
him  the  Regency,  and  to  pray  him  to  come  inftantly  and 
govern  the  Realm  in  the  King's  name.  Lewis  XII  dying 
whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  Francis  I,  his  Suc- 
ceflbr,  having  great  reafons  not  to  difpleafe  the  King  of 
England,  would  not  fufFcr  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  depart 
till  he  had  finifhed  his  affairs  with  Henry.  For  this  caufe 
the  Regent  arrived  not  in  Scotland  before  May  15  ij. 
During  this  interval,    Scotland  being  without  a  Governor, 


fans  "  t*f'  the  necefiary   preparations    for   his  expedition   into  Italy,  the  Diflenfions  among  the  great   Men    much   increafed 

'h<  kh  fie    where  he  intended  to  go  in  Perfon  the  next  fpring.     But  every  one  having  time  to  form  his  Cabals  againft  the  Re- 

Lanthotn  at  whilft  he  was  thinking  of  means  to  relieve  the  Lanthorn-  gent's  Arrival. 

Tr.„„r     wliVK  h»  fliii  uj  if  /?,.„,„     ,,„i  hv  tlio  heln         fhe  firft  day  of  the  year  1  5 1  5  was  the  laft  of  Lewis  XII's 


Affairs  if 

Scutlaid. 

Buchanan. 

Herbert. 


Tower,  which  he  ftill  held  at  Genoa,  and  by  the  help 
whereof,  hoped  to  become  mailer  of  the  City,  he  re- 
ceived the  news  that  it  was  furrendered  by  capitulation, 
and  immediately  razed  by  the  Genoefe.  However,  this 
was  not  capable  to  deter  him  from  his  defigns  upon 
Italy. 

Before  I  clofe  the  year  1514,  it  will  not  be  unfervice- 
able  briefly  to  relate  what  palled  in  Scotland  this  year. 
James  IV  left  two  Sons,  of  whom  the  eldeft,  called  after 
his  own  name,  was  not  yet  full  two  years  old.  By  a 
Will,  made  before  he  took  the  Field,  he  left  the  Regency 


ICIi 


fife  (2).     But  the  death  of  that  Prince  made  no  alteration  Out*  if 
in  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom.     The  Duke  i^K"?^ 
of  Valots,    who  fucceeded  him  by  the  name  of  trancis  I,  King  cf 
plainly  difcovered,    by  adding  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan  France. 
to  that  of  King  of  France,  that  he  intended  to  purfue  his  ™"'nu 
Predeceflbr's  defigns.     Meanwhile,    he  did  not  think  fit  Cuiccjri 
openly  to  declare  his  intentions,  till  he  had  fettled  his  af- 
fairs both  abroad  and  at  home. 

By  the  death  of  Lewis  XII,    Queen  Alary  his  Widow  The  S^m 
was  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  herfelf,  and  to  follow  her  own  P"T*£ lf 
of  the  Kingdom  after  his  death  to  his  Queen,    Sifter  of    inclinations  rather  than  the  politick  views  of  the  King  her  „«*'*„  rr) 

Ddlc  cf 

Suffolk. 
-.nJ  Admiral,  Charles  Smurfet  Earl  ct  Hr  reefer,  Tlvmat  D:c-a.'ra  Prior  of  St.  Jebn's  of  JeruJtUm,    Dr.  Nittlci  U'efl,  Dun  of  Wir.dfr  ;   the  Lords  De!aviar,  Hill. 
Barnertt  Konteaglei  Sir  Maurice  Barklcy,  Sir  John  Peebt,  Sir  William  Sattdgs,  Sir  'Thomas  Bulleyn,    &c.   Rymer,    Tom.  XIII.    p.  449.     Baff,    fol.  4S.     She  Scow, 
embarked  Qel.ber  2.     After  the  Ceremony  was  over,  all  her  Retinue  were  difmiiTed,    except  a  tew  Officers  and  Attendants,    amon^rt  whom,    lass  the  Lord  Herbert* 
Herbert,  was  Mrs.  Ar.n  Bulky*,  Daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Bulleyu.     Burnet's  Ref.  Tom.  I.  p.  43,  44.     Before  the  Coronation  was   over,    there  were  fotemn 
Jufh  and  Tournaments  held  at  Paris,  by  Francis  de  Vahis,  Heir  to  the  Crown,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Sujfdk,  and  the  Marquils  of  Dsrfet  came  off  with  Ho- 
nour.     The  King  and  Queen  of  France  were  Spectators  J    but  the  King  was  fo  old  and  infirm,    that   he  lay   on  a  Couch.     The   Duke  of  Vakil  out  of  envyt 
caufed,  it  feems,  a  German  of  prodigious  ftrength  and  lizc,  to  be  privately  introduced  into  the  Field,  in  order  to  eppore  the  Duke  of  S-affM,  who,  thwMgh  with 
great  difficulty,  got  the  better  of  the  German.     Hcr&eit,  p.  21.     Hall,  fol.  48,  49.     Sine;  p.  495. 

(1)  Lewis,  when  Doke  of  Orleans,  killed  the  Duke  his   Father  at  a  Tournament.     Rapin, 

(z)  He  died  (lays  the  Lor.i  lUrbert)  after  eighty  days  poireliion  rather  than  enjoying  of  his  Queen,  leaving  behind  him  no  IiTue  male,  though  otherwife  of 
that  Efteem  among  his  Subjects,  for  his  care  nut  to  oprrefs  them  with  Impoutiens  longer  than  his  Neceiiiucs  recuncd,  that  he  was  called  Father  cf  bis  Pespie, 
p.  22.     Sttiv,  p.  496. 
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Brother.  Before  her  Marriage,  fhe  had  conceived  an 
affection  for  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a  moft  ac- 
complifhed  Lord.  It  is  even  laid,  the  King  had  promifed 
to  marry  her  to  him.  But  Lewis  XII  coming  in  the 
way,  and  her  Marriage  with  that  Prince  being  to  make 
the  Seal  of  the  Peace  between  France  and  England,  fhe 
was  under  a  necefilty  to  facrifice  her  love  to  the  good  of 
the  two  Kingdoms.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  however  wait- 
ed upon  her  into  France,  though  he  was  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  thole  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  her.  Mt- 
xerai  fays,  the  Duke  of  I'ahis,  prefumptive  Heir  to  the 
Crown  of  France,  caufed  that  Englijh'  Lord  to  be  nar- 
rowly watched,  for  fear  he  fhould  give  the  King  a  Suc- 
ceflbr.  This  fhews  that  the  Queen's  inclination  was  no 
l'ecret.  The  death  of  Lewis  XII  happening  within  three 
months  after  his  Marriage,  the  Queen  Dowager  was  not 
willing  to  run  a  fecond  hazard,  of  being  given  to  an- 
other Husband  not  of  her  own  chufing.  Henry  fufpecting 
her  deftgn,  writ  to  her  the  beginning  of  February,  deliring 
her  net  to  marry  again  without  his  participation.  But  the 
Queen  believed  it  would  be  eafier  to  obtain  the  King's  par- 
don when  the  thing  was  done,  than  his  permiffion  to  do 
it(i).  So,  in  March,  about  two  months  after  the  death 
of  Lewis  XII,  fhe  was  privately  married  to  the  Duke  ot 
Suffolk.  Next  day,  fhe  fent  word  of  it  in  a  Letter  to 
the  King  her  Brother,  and  taking  the  whole  blame  upon 
herfelf,  intimated  to  him  that  fhe  had  in  fome  meafure 
forced  the  Duke  to  this  rafh  action.  Henry  fecmed  at 
firft  very  angry,  but  his  anger  was  foon  over.  Their  Peace 
being  made,  they  returned  to  Henry,  and  were  very  well 
received  (2). 

The  Parliament  was  then  fitting  (3),  and  as  England 
was  in  profound  Tranquillity,  the  Houfes  were  only 
employed  in  domeftick  affairs,  which  are  of  little  or  no 
conlequence  to  Foreigners.  There  were  however  three 
Statutes  palled  this  Seffion  which  deferve  notice.  It  was 
provided  by  the  firft,  That  unwrought  Wool  fhould  not 
be  exported  out  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Woollen  Manufacture.  This  Act  has  been 
often  revived  by  reafon  of  its  importance,  and  yet  even 
now,  an  effectual  means  is  wanting  to  prevent  the  clan- 
deftine  exportation  of  Wool.  The  fecond  Statute  declared 
all  the  King's  fecond  Letters  Patents  to  be  void,  unlefs 
mention  was  made  of  the  firft.  This  was  to  prevent 
the  King  from  being  furprized.  The  third  was  no  lefs 
neceflary.  It  frequently  happened  that  towards  the  end  of 
a  Seffion  feveral  Members  went  home,  imagining,  there 
was  nothing  more  of  moment  to  be  done.  Then  the 
Factious  took  advantage  of  their  abfence,  to  propofe  and 
pafs  fuch  Bills  as  probably  would  have  been  thrown  out, 
had  the  Houfe  been  more  numerous.  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  That  the  Members  who  abfented  themfelves  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  SeiTion,  without  the  Speaker's  and 
Commons  leave,  to  be  entred  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Par- 
liament's Book,  fhould  lofe  their  Wages  (4).  I  muft 
now  interrupt  for  fome  time  the  recital  of  domeftick, 
to  fpeak  of  foreign  affairs,  which  are  to  ferve  for  foun- 
dation to  what  will  hereafter  be  laid  with  refpect  to  Eng- 
land. 

Francis  I  was  too  much  concerned  to  renew  the  Al- 
liance between  France  and  England,  to  fail  of  perform- 
ing the  Article  of  the  Treaty,  whereby  the  Succeffbr  of 
him  that  died  firft,  was  to  acquaint  the  other  whether 
he  defigned  to  prolong  the  time  of  the  Alliance.  As  he 
intended  to  pafs  into  Italy  to  recover  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fecure  the  King  of 
England.  To  that  purpofe,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
he  fent  to  the  firft  Prefident  of  Roan,  his  Ambaffador  at 
London,  a  Commiffion  to  renew  the  Alliance  with  Henry, 
as  well  as  the  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  Million,  to 
which  Lewis  XII  was  obliged.  This  was  done  by  a  new 
Treaty,  figned  the  5  th  of  April,  and  exa&ly  like  the 
former. 

After  all  the  frauds  ufed  by  the  King  of  Arragon  to 
Henry,  there  was  no  room  to  hope  for  a  perfect  friend- 
Ihip  between  them.  However,  Ferdinand,  who  was  not 
ealily  difcouraged,   fent  to  the  King  his  Son-in-law  a  new 


Ambaffador,    to  propofe  the  renewing  of  their  Alliance.    1515. 
It  is  likely,    he  did  not  believe,    Henry  had  fo  foon  forgot 
his  deceits,  but  it  was  for  his  intereft  that  he  fhould  be 
known  to  have  an  Ambaffador  in  England.     This  Am-  His  Amhrf- 
baflador  arrived  in  May,  but  was  fuffered  to  wait  in  vain  '";' '  , 
till  Oclobcr  without  being  difpatched  :    Nay,    very  proba-  aidlr. 
My  he  would  never  have  fucceeded  in  his  Negotiation,  if 
IVolfeys  interefts  had  not  caufed  the  King  to  alter  his  refo- 
lution,  never  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  King  his 
Father-in-law.     I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  of  this  affair  in 
another  place. 

Whilft  the  SpaniJIi  Ambaffador  was  waiting  in  vain  at  Henry  r^x 
London,  Henry  had  two  at  Brujfls,  who  made  no  greater  "  *f  "- 
progrefs.     He    had    not   dealt   very    gallantly   with    the  charts  rh 
young  Archduke,    in  giving    the  Princefs  his   Bride    to  Arcbduh. 
Lewis  XII,    without  any   Ceremony.     Indeed,     Charles 
had  not  repaired  to  Calais  the  5th  of  May  lall  year,    as 
he  was  bound  by    the  Treaty  of  Lijle :    but  it  could  not 
thence  be  inferred,     he  had  renounced  his   Marriage,    at 
leaft  before  he  was  asked,    whether  he  intended   to  con- 
fummate  it.     Henry  was  afraid  therefore,    the  Archduke, 
having  lately  affumed  the  Government  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, and  made  a  Treaty  with  France,    would   think  ot 
revenging  the  Affront  put  upon  hiin.     So,    in  order  to 
found  him,    or  prevent  the  effects  of  his  refentment,    he 
fent  two  Ambaifadors  (5)  to  propofe  the  renewing  of  the 
former  Alliance  between  Henry  X' 11,    and  Philip!,    their 
Fathers.     But  thefe  Ambaifadors  were  fuffered  to  wait  a  Hit  AmM- 
eood  while  at  Bru/Iels,  without  being  much  regarded,   or  .M"'J"  ■■' *  '  * 

6        .    .  rM  '  received. 

receiving  any  anlwer.  p.  4o6_ 

The  affairs  of  Europe  were  then  in  a  fituation,   which  Francis  I. 
would   not  allow  the  young  Archduke  to   ingage  in  any  f'''^ar"" 
Party.     It  was  neceflary,    in  order  to  take  jult  meafures,  Milan, 
to  wait  the  Succefs  of  the  war,    Francis  I  was  preparing  Guicc'urf. 
to  carry  into  Italy.     In  all  appearance,    it  would  produce  p^Sj^Jj 
Events   capable    of  altering  the  Interefts  and  Projects  of 
moft  of  the  Sovereigns.     Since  Francis's  Acceflion  to  the 
Crown,    he  had  fuffkiently  fhewn  that  he  intended  not 
to  fuffer  Maximilian  Sforza  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  Duchy 
of  Milan.     On   the  other  hand,    the   King  of  Arragon 
was  under  apprehenfions  for  Naples  and  Navarre.    Francis  I 
was  a  young  Prince,    full  of  Courage  and  Ambition,  and 
it    could   not    be  doubted   that  he  had  formed  great   pro- 
jects.    So  the  Eyes  of  all  were  upon  him,  to  fee  in  what 
manner  he  would  begin  his  Reign.     He  was  making  pre- 
parations, which  difcovered  he  had  fome  great  defign  in  his 
thoughts,  and  did  not  take  much  pains  to  conceal  that  he 
had  Alilan  in  view.     Mean  while,    he  ufed  for  pretence 
of  his  Armament,    the  Invafion  Burgundy  was  threaten- 
ed with  by  the  Switzers.     But  the  League  he  had  lately  Cuicciard. 
renewed  with  Venice,    and   his  offer  to  Ferdinand  to  pro- 
long the  Truce,    provided  the  fecret  Article  concerning 
the  Milanefe  was  annulled,    were  plain  Indications  of  his 
defigns. 

All  this  was   not  fufficient  to  make  Ferdinand  perfectly  Ferdinand 
eafy.     He  was  afraid  of  being  deceived   by  Francis,    and  /•"■*  " 
that  his    preparations  were    intended   for  Navarre.     To  agalnft 
prevent  this  danger,  he  rejected  Francis's  offer,  and  withal  France, 
made  ufe  of  it   to  induce   the  Emperor  and  Switzers   to  Cttltcl"i 
join  with  him  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanefe,  intimating 
there  was  no  room  to  quellion,    that  the  King  of  France 
would  turn  his  Arms  that  way.     As  for  the  Emperor,  he 
did  not  want  much  Sollicitation.     He  readily  entered  into 
all  forts   of  Leagues,    becaufe    he   ever    found    means   to 
thrive  at  another's  expence.     There  was  more  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  Switzers,    becaufe  Francis  had  among 
them  Adherents,  who  endeavoured  to  diffuadf  them  from 
the  League.     But  his  Enemies  prevailed   in    the  end  (6), 
and    the  League  was  concluded    between  the   Emperor, 
the  King  of  Arragon,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Swit- 
zers.    Ferdinand  played    one  of  his  ufual    artifices  upon 
this  occafion.     He   perfuaded    the  Switzers,    that  to  de- 
fend the  Milanefe,    the  fhorteft  way   was  to   attack  the 
King  of  France  in  his  own  Kingdom.     For  that  purpofe, 
he  engaged  to   make  a  powerful  diverfion  on  the  fide  of 
Fontarabia,  whilft  the  Switzers  fhould  invade  Burgundy, 
and  the  Emperor,    by  continuing  the  war  in  the  State  of 


(1)  The  Lord  Herbert  fays,  (he  writ  before  her  Marriage  to  the  King  her  Brother,  protefting,  that  if  he  would  have  her  married  in  any  place,  fave  where 
her  mind  was,  (he  would  /hit  herl'elf  up  in  fome  religious  Houfe.  She  let  the  Duke  of  Suffilt  but  the  Ipacc  of  four  days  to  obtain  her  good-will,  and  told 
him,  if  he  could  not  do  it  in  that  time,  he  (hould  be  out  of  all  hopes  of  enjoying  her,  p.  21. 

(2)  He,  with  Sir  Richard  Wingfield  and  Dr.  Weft,  were  deputed  K>  carry  over  Henry's  Letters  of  Condolance  to  the  Queen,  and  had  not  been  long  at  Paris, 
before  he  made  his  Addreffes  to  her.  They  arrived  the  fecond  of  May,  and  were  publickly  married  on  the  thirteenth  at  Greenwich.  The  CJuten  ( fay  the  French) 
carried  with  her  in  Jewels,  Plate,  and  Tapeftry  of  Lewis  XII,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  :  Among!*  which  was  a  gi eat  Diamond  called 
le  Mimr  de  Naples,  which  Francis  would  lain  have  redeemed  at  a  great  Price.     Mrs.  Ann  BuUcyn  iUid  behind  in  the  French  Court.     Herbert,  p.  22. 

(3)  It  met  February  5.     See  Statute-BcL 

(4)  Thele  Wages  were  levied  by  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  moft  ancient  Writs  for  Knights  Wages  extant  are  thofe  of  2%,  =9,  31  of  Edward  1.  The  firft  Statute 
concerning  them  is,  that  of  12  Richard  II ;  namely,  That  the  levying  cf  the  Exfences  of  Knights  Jhall  ie,  as  hath  been  ujed  before  this  time.  The  Wages  in  this 
Reign  were  four  Shillings  a  day  for  Knights  uf  the  Shire,  and  two  Shillings  at  leaft  for  Burgeffes,  befides  the  Charccs  of  going  and  coming,  and  Fees  for  Writs, 
®f\  "  Jn  this  Parliament  there  was  alio  another  Statute  made,  importing,  That  wheraas  divers  Felons  and  Muttherers  did,  upon  feigned  and  untrue  Sur- 
mifes,  get  themfelves  removed  into  the  King's  Bench,  and  could  not  by  order  of  Law  be  remitted  and  feist  down  to  the  Jufticcs  of  Goal-delivery :  That  there- 
fore tor  the  future,  the  Jullices  of  the  King's  Bench  (hall  have  full  power  and  authority,  to  remand  and  fend  down  the  Bodies  ur  Indictments  of  all  Felons  and 
Alurtherers,  into  the  Counties,  where  the  Murthers  ur  Felonies  were  committed.     Stat.  6  Henry  VIII.  c.  6. 

(5)  Sh  Edward  Paymngs,  and  Dr.  William  Knight.     Rymcr's  Ford.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  496. 

(oj  The  reft  of  the  Confederates  engaged  to  pay  them  thirty  thoufand  Ducats  a  Months.     Citistiard.  1.  12. 
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Venice,  hinder  the  Venetians  from  aflifting  the  common 
Enemy.  His  chief  aim  was  to  defend  Navarre,  in  cafe 
Francis  I  had  thoughts  of  turning  his  arms  that  way,  and 
then  to  hinder  that  Prince  from  becoming  mafter  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan.  His  League  with  the  Switzers  was 
equally  fubfcrvient  to  both  thefe  ends.  For  if  Francis  I 
invaded  Navarre,  the  Switzers  would  divert  him  from  his 
purpofe,  by  making  an  inroad  into  Burgundy.  But  if  he 
really  intended  to  conquer  Milan,  the  Switzers,  as  next 
Neighbours,  and  molt  concerned,  could  not  difpenfc  with 
aflifting  that  Duchy.  What  Ferdinand  had  forefeet),  came 
to  pafs.  Francis  having  ordered  his  Forces  to  file  oft'  to- 
wards the  Alps,  the  Switzers  lent  their  Troops  into  Italy, 
where  they  feized  the  two  Partes,  through  which  only  it 
was  thought  poflible  to  enter  the  Alilanefe.  When  Ferdi- 
nand was  affined  the  King  of  France  was  marching  towards 
Milan,  he  disbanded  the  Army  levied  for  the  defence  of 
Navarre,  leaving  the  Alilanefe  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Switzers.  The  very  army  Ferdinand  had  in  Italy,  under 
the  Command  of  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  made  no  motion 
to  join  them.  The  Emperor  remained  without  acting  at 
Infpruck.  Leo  X,  who  had  alio  entered  into  the  League, 
gave  them  no  fort  of  Afliftance.  Thus  the  whole  burden 
ef  the  War  fell  upon  the  Switzers,  without  even  the 
other  Allies  fending  a  penny  of  the  Money  that  was  pro- 
mifed  them.  But  this  was  not  ftrange.  The  Switzers 
were  no  more  exempted  than  the  King  of  England,  and 
fo  many  other  Princes  whom  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand 
had  ferved  in  the  fame  manner. 

Mean  while,  Francis  I,  having  found  means  to  march 
his  Army  through  a  place  which  fcemed  impracticable  (1), 
the  Switzers  who  guarded  the  Partes  retired  to  Milan,  and 
Francis  advanced  alfo  towards  the  fame  City.  When  he 
approached,  he  offered  the  Switzers  a  Sum  of  Money  to 
return  home.  This  Negotiation  was  now  in  great  for- 
wardnefs,  when  they  received  a  Supply  of  fifteen  thoufand 
Men  of  their  Nation.  This  aid  rendering  them  more 
ftout,  they  refolved,  by  the  Suggeftions  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Sion,  immediately  to  attack  Francis,  who  lay  encamped 
at  Marignano,  little  expecting  their  coming.  They  were 
defeated,  and  ten  thoufand  flain  on  the  fpot.  After  which, 
they  retired  into  their  Country,  leaving  Francis  mafter  of 
all  the  Milancfe.  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  had  fhut  him- 
felf  up  in  the  Caftle  of  Milan,  furrendered  it  by  Capi- 
tulation, and  was  fent  into  France,  to  live  as  a  private 
perfon. 

Before  Francis  I  began  his  Expedition,  Oclavian  Fre- 
gofa  had  brought  Genoa  under  the  Dominion  of  France, 
and  inftead  0/  Doge,  ftiled  himfelf  Governor  for  the 
King. 

Leo  X  had  been  in  hopes  that  Francis  would  never  be 
able  to  enter  Italy.  He  had  joined  in  the  League  againft 
him,  but  fo  privately,  that  Francis  knew  nothing  of  it 
till  he  came  to  Verceil.  During  the  time  between  the 
King's  arrival  in  Italy,  and  the  battle  of  Marignano,  the 
Pope  was  under  great  perplexities.  He  had  fent  an  Army 
into  Lombardy,  to  fupport  the  Duke  of  Milan.  But  when 
he  heard  Francis  had  furmounted  the  difficulties  of  the 
Paffage,  he  fent  orders  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  who  com- 
manded his  army,  to  commit  no  Hoftilities  againft  the 
French.  At  the  fame  time,  he  told  the  King,  his  army 
was  there  only  to  guard  Parma  and  Placentia.  Mean 
while,  as  the  affair  of  Milan  was  not  yet  decided,  he  durft 
rot  make  too  many  advances  to  the  King,  for  fear  of  dif- 
pleafing  the  Allies,  who  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
he  revenged ,  if  the  King  happened  to  be  vanquifhed. 
But,  after  the  battle  of  Marignano,  he  was  immediately 
reconciled  with  him,  and  though  he  had  grievoufly  offend- 
ed him,  obtained  however  advantages  which  he  could 
fcarce  have  expected,  had  he  taken  his  part  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Popes  make  Leagues,  and  undertake  Wars 
as  temporal  Princes,  and  when  their  affairs  do  riot  profper, 
difintangle  themfelves  as  Heads  of  the  Church,  and  Vicars 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  Though  Leo  X's  behaviour  to  Francis 
was  fuch,  that  he  deferved  no  favour  from  that  victorious 
Prince,  he  obtained  however  whatever  he  pleafed,  and 
among  other  things,  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatick  Sanc- 
tum, which  the  Popes  his  Predeceflbrs  had  hitherto  in  vain 
demanded  of  the  King  of  France  (z). 

Though  Henry  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  avoid  the 
Snares  laid  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of 
Arragon,  he  had  happily  got  clear,  but  with  a  firm  refo- 
lution  never  more  to  be  thus  over-reached.     His  affect- 
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ing  not  to  mention  them  in  his  Treaty  with  France , 
plainly  fhewed  he  did  not  much  value  their  friendfhip. 
But  he  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  perfift  in  this  refolution, 
fince  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  engaged  in  a  frefh  War 
with  France,  not  fo  much  for  his  own,  as  the  Inteseft  of 
others.  His  change  may  be  afcribed  to  three  feveral  cau-  Cmfaofit, 
fes.  The  firft  is,  his  Jealoufy  of  the  glorious  Succcf.  of 
Francis's  arms  in  Italy.  The  fecund,  to  prevent  the 
growing  power  of  that  Neighbour.  The  third  and  prin- 
cipal, IVolfey  his  Favorite's  Intercft,  who  thinking  to  have 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  King  of  France  would  be  reveng- 
ed. The  two  firft  need  no  farther  Explanation.  '  I  1 
well  known,  that  Princes  are  fubject  to  Paflions  like  other 
Men,  and  that  Jealoufy  may  induce  them  to  run  counter 
to  their  Intereft.  'Tis  known  likewifc,  that  policy  is  as 
it  were  the  hinge  on  which  almoft  all  their  Actions  turn. 
But  on  this  occafion,  Henry  proceeded  upon  a  very  wrong 
policy,  fince  nothing  was  more  capable  of  fecuring  the 
Peace  of  England,  than  the  King  of  France\  Acquifitions 
in  Italy.  The  third  caufe  requires  a  more  particular  Ex- 
planation. 

Thomas  IVolfey,  Archbifhop  of  York,  was  Prime  Mini 
fter,  and  chief  Favorite.  But  this  does  not  fully  exprcf, 
the  thing.  It  muft  be  added,  that  he  fo  abfolutcly  go- 
verned the  King,  that  he  turned  him  which  way  he  pleaf- 
ed. But  he  managed  fo  artfully,  that  the  King  alw; 
fancied  he  took  his  own  courfc,  when  he  only  followed 
the  Suggeftions  of  his  Minifter.  IVolfey  had  great  Talents 
for  a  perfon  of  his  birth;  but  he  had  alfo  great  failings. 
He  was  exceflively  revengeful,  greedy  of  Porteflions  and 
Honours,  and  intolerably  proud.  He  no  fooner  favv  him- 
felf fixed  in  his  mafter's  favour,  but  l»e  fought  means  to 
remove  from  Court  all  thofe  that  gave  him  any  Jealoufy 
by  the  King's  efteem  for  them.  Richard  Fox  Bifhop  of  Hall. 
Winchejler,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  who  had 
been  moft  in  favour,  received  fo  many  mortifications  from 
this  imperious  Prelate,  that  at  length  they  quitted  the 
Court,  not  to  be  expofed  to  his  Infults.  Fox  withdrew  to 
hisDiocefe  the  beginning  of  this  year  (3).  The  two  Dukes 
quickly  followed  (4),  and  Warham  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury retired  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  fame  year.  Thefe  old 
Minifters  being  thus  removed,  IVolfey  became  ftill  more 
abfolute  over  the  King,  who  hail  only  him  to  advife 
with  in  his  moft  important  affairs.  The  reft  of  the  Privy- 
Council  were  all  the  Favorite's  Creatures.  The  Hiftorians 
unanimoufly  agree,  that  IVolf-y's  Intereft  was  the  fole  rule 
of  the  Counfels  he  gave  the  King,  and  as  this  Intereft 
anfwered  his  reigning  Paffions,  Revenge,  Greedinefs,  Am- 
bition, and  Pride,  the  Reader  muft  not  be  furprized  when 
he  fees  him  hereafter  inducing  the  King  to  make  fo  many 
falfe  Steps. 

Ever  fince  Francis  I  came  to  the  Crown,  he  had  been  Fnncis  I 
thinking  of  recovering  Tournay  out  of  the  hands  of  the  "a'!1"''  " 
Englifh.     There   had  even  parted   in  the  beginning  of  the  Tournay. 
year  a  Treaty  upon  that  fubject,  but  to  no  purpofe,  be-  Pol.  vfrg. 
caufe   Henry  demanded  in  exchange  of   Tournay,    fome  j? "i!c,t; . 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  (j),  which  Francis 
did  not  think  proper  to  grant  him  (6).     But  the   greateft  Wolfey  is 
difficulty  came   from  IVolfey,  who  was  far  from  advifing  J&  4% 
the  King    his  mafter    to  refign   Tournay,  becaufe  himfeU"  Bi) 
would  have  loft  the  Adminiftration  of  that  Bifhoprick  and 
the  Abby  of  St.  Amand,  which  brought  him  a  great  Re- 
venue.    On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  very  urgent  with 
Francis  I,  to  beftow  fome  good  Benefice  on  Lewis  Guil- 
lard  Bifhop  of  Tournay,  that  he  might  fuffer  him   peace- 
ably to  enjoy  his  Adminiftration.     Francis  had  promifed 
him,  but  without  intending  to  keep  his  word.     Inftead  of 
aflifting  him  to  keep  the  Adminiftration,  he  fecretly  per- 
fuaded  the  Bifhop  to  fue  to  the  Pope  for  his  reftoration, 
and  feconded  his  petition  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.     He 
was  of  opinion,  that  when  IVolfey  ceafed   to  be  Admini- 
ftrator,  the   reftitution  of  Tournay  would   become  much 
eafier. 

Whilft  Francis  was  ftill  in  France,  employed  in  prepar- 
ing for  his  Italian  Expedition,  the  Pope,  yet  uncertain 
of  the  Succefs  of  that  Enterprize,  did  not  much  regard 
the  Bifhop's  Sollicitations.  But  when  he  faw  that  Prince  Herbert 
mafter  of  Genoa,  and  entered  the  Milnnefe  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  array,  he  readily  granted  a  Bull  to  GuilLird, 
reftoring  him  to  his  Bifhoprick,  and  even  allowing  hire 
to  make  ufe  of  the  fecular  Arm  to  obtain  pofleftion.  This 
Bull,  which  facrificed  the  King  of  England's  and  hi>  Mi- 
nifter's  Intereft,  to  thofe  of  the  French  King  and  tb,e  Bi- 


■ 
Bjh  p  of 

[      ;rr.j). 


(1)  Between  Mount  Vifo,  and  Mount  Cent's.     Guicciard.  1.  12.     Through  the  Valley  of  Barcchmae,  Rcaue  Sperviert,  St.  Pit,  rjtrgatim,  &c.  P.  Da. 
Ttiei,  Tom.  VI.  p.  351. 

(2)  See  a  full  Account  of  thefe  Tranfaftions  in  Biihop  Burnet's  Hifi.  Ref.  Tom.  III.  p.  8,  &c. 

(3)  Upon  his  going  away,   he  defired  this  only  of  the   King,  That  be  <would  not  fuffer  the  Servant  to  be  greater  than  the  Majier.     To  which  the  King 
anfwered   prefently,  That   it  Jhould  be  bis  care,  that  thofe  ivbo  lucre  bis  Subjects  jbould  obey,  and  net  command.     Herbert,  p.  24. 

(4)  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  borrowed  large  Sums  of  Money  of  the  King,  which  he  hoped  would  have  been  forgiven  him  ;    but  upon  Wolfey's,  calling 
thofe  that  were  indebted  to  the  Crown  to  an  account,  the  Duke  withdrew  from  Court.     Halt,     Hollingjh.  p.  839. 

(5)  The  County  of  Guifnes  or  Ardrts.     Herbert,  p.  23. 

(6)  In  May  this  year,    King  Henry  few  twelve  hundred  Carpenters  and   Mafons,  and  three  hundred  Labourers,   to  build  a  Ca(U»  for  the  Defence  of 
Tiurnay.     Stow,  p.  497* 
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15 1  J.     fliop  of  Toumav,  would  feem  very  ftrange,  if  the  confide-     Probably,  under  colour  that  his  honour  was  concerned,  he    1515, 


ra'ety    ic  itb 


Herbert- 


ration  of  the  time  and   circumftances  did  not  make  the  rcprefented  to  him  the  neccflity  of  humbling  the  pride  of 

wonder  ceafe.     Leo  X   had  given  juft  caufe  to  Francis  to  the  French  King,_  and   uifinuated,  how  dangerous  it  was 

complain  of  his  Conduct,  and  faw  that  Monarch  ready  to 

take    pofleffion    again  of  the  Milanefe,    and   conclude  a 

Treaty    with   the  Switzers   in  order    to  fend   them  back 

into  their  own  Country.     It  was  therefore  his  Intereft  to 

appeafe  him,  by  granting  a  favour  he  fo  eagerly  defired.  may  eafily  be  guefled ,  Maxi 

Mean  while,   Henry  was  extremely  offended  at  this  Bull,  ture-with  joy.     Befides  that, 

which  reftored   to  the  Bifhopiick  of  Tournay,  a   Prelate  lies,  he  faw  himfelf  little  able  to  preferve  his  Conquefts 

who  refufed  to   fwear  Fealty  to  him,  and  on  which  the  in  Italy,  he  knew,  which  way  foever  he  was  treated  with, 

King  of  France  and  the  Bifhop  of  Tournay  might  proceed  he  fhould  always  be  furnifhed  with  Money.     Whilft  ll'ol-  Henry  „. 

to  raife  a  Sedition  in  the  City.     He  therefore  gave  orders  fey  was  projecting    to   negotiate  with  the  Emperor,  the  "J^'f'^t 

to  his  Ambaflador  at  Rome,  to  expoftulate  with  the  Pope,  Spanijb  Ambaflador,  who  had  heavily  palled  fome  Months  Fcriin™' 


for  England  that  France  fhould  grow  too  powerful.    When  Wolf.y 
he  had  prepared   Henry,    he  privately  fent   word  to  the "*"'  pn 
Emperor,    that    it  would    not  be    impoffible  to  difensatre ""?  '£ 

r  n  '  n  O    c*      t"C  t.ir.pci  jr . 

the   King    his   mafter  from    the  interefts  of  France.     It  Herbert. 

■imilian  received   this  Over-  Poi-  v"& 
beina:  without   aid  and  al- 


and reprefent  to  him  the  confequences  of  his  partiality. 
Leo  X  could  not  help  owning  it.  But  at  that  very  time 
Francis  gaining  the  battle  of  Marignano,  and  preparing  to 
make  him  feel  the  effects  of  his  refentment,  it  was  no 
proper  Seafon  to  incenfe  him  farther  by  revoking  the  Bull. 


This  convinced   Wolfey  that  Francis  was  the  real  Author     Amity. 


at  London,    was   looked    upon    at    Court  with  a  much  Ad.  Hub. 
more  favorable  Eye.     Nay,   a  Treaty  was   begun   with  X111-_P-  5*o 
him  about    renewing   the    alliance   between  England  and  Guicciaxi. 
Spain,  which  being  ended  the  1  9th  ol  Oilober,  contained 
however  only    a  confirmation  of  the  antient  Treaties  of 


of  the  Bifhop's  reftoration.     Mean  while,  the  Pope,  be 

ing  embarafied,  chofe,  upon  the   King  of  England's  op- 

poiition,  to  leave  the  affair  undecided,  by  referring  it  to 

the  examination  of  two  Cardinals,  who,  probably,  were 

ordered  not  to  haften  the  conclufion.     In  the  mean  time, 

Wolfey  was  uncertain  whether  he  fhould  keep  the  Bifhop- 

rick  of  Tournay.     And  that  was  precifely  what  the  King 

of  France  wanted,  that  this  uncertainty  might  induce  the 

felfilh  Minifter  to  find  fome  Expedient  to    make  himfelf     requeft,  or  rather  the   Emperor's,  feemed  to  him  fo  im 


Mean  while,  the  Emperor,  willing  to  improve  the  pre-  Emkiffy  ,f 
fent   opportunity,  fent  to  the  King  a  Milanefe  Ambafia-  F"ncis 
dor,  to  defire  aid   in  the  name  of  Francefco  Sforza,  who  Hen"." 
was  in   Germany,  and  had  affirmed  the   title  of  Duke  of  He.birt. 
Milan,  ever   fince  Maximilian  his   Brother    had  refigned  Pol>  V"S- 
his    right    to  the  King  of  France.     Though  Wolfey  had 
taken  care  to  difpofe  Henry .  to  a  rupture  with  France,  he 
was  not,  it  feems,    fully  determined.     Francefco  Sfrzu's 


Francis  pre. 
■ 
to   make 
Wolfey  a 
Cardinal. 
Herbert. 


amends,  after  which  it  was  apparent,  he  would  no  longer 
oppofe  the  refUtution  of  Tournay.  At  the  fame  tinit,  to 
preferve  his  friendfhip,  which  was  very  neceflary,  by  ica- 
fon  of  his  Credit  with  the  King  his  mafter,  he  promifed 
to  afTift  him  in  procuring  a  Cardinal's  Cap.  Wolfey  was 
extremely  ambitious  of  that  Dignity.     After  the  death  of 


portant,  that  he  defired  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  Biflinp 

of  Winchejler,    and    the   Dukes  of  Norfolk  and   Suffolk, 

who  to  that  intent  were  fent  for  to  Court.     The  Council  Henry  ca'is 

being  met    to  debate   upon    this  affair,    Cardinal  rWolJey'J""^"' 

fpeaking    firft,    made   a  long  Speech   full  of  Refentment  p0i.  viig.' 

againft  France,  labouring  to  demonftrate  how  much  it  was  Heib:rc. 


Cardinal 

Adrian 
betrays 
Wolfey. 
Wbi   taktl 

revenge,  and 
finds  Poly. 

d  jreVrr,:;!  :: 

the  Tower. 


Cardinal  Bambridge,  he  was  in  hopes  of  fucceeding  him     for  the  intereft  of  England  to  oppofe  her  growing  power  (3). 

T  he  Bifhop  of  Durham  and  all  the  new  Counfellors  ftrc- 
nuoufly  fupported  the  Cardinal's  opinion.  But  the  old  ones 
endeavoured  to  difluade  the  King  from  breaking  the  Peace 
lately  concluded  with  France,  fince  the  new  King  had  given 
him   no   caufe,  and  advifed  him  rather  to  turn   his  arms 

had  promifed,  had  done  him  ill  offices.     Wolfey  being  in-     againft  Scotland.     Henry,    who  was  already  prcpoflciTed,  Hoary  r<- 


1  the  Cardinalate,  as  well  as  in  the  Archbifhoprick  of 
York.  He  had  even  employed  to  follicite  it  in  his  name, 
Cardinal  Adrian  de  Corneto  (1),  the  Pope's  Collector  in 
England,  under  whom  Polydore  Virgil  ferved  as  Sub-Col- 
lecior.    But  Cardinal  Adrian,  inftead  of  ferving  him  as  he 


formed  of  it,  was  fo  incenfed,  that  on  fome  flight  pretence, 
he  committed  Polydore  to  the  Tcnccr.  Then  he  caufed 
the  King  to  write  to  the  Pope  with  his  own  hand,  to  de- 
fire  him  to  appoint  another  Collector  m  Cardinal  Adrian's 
room.  The  King's  Letter  was  fo  ftrong  and  paffionate, 
that  the  Pope  thought  fit  to  comply  with  his  requeft. 
However  in  his  Brief  of  advice,  he  told  him,  he  knew  very 
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a  thing  of  fo  little  confequence.  So  Polydore  came  out 
cf  the  Tower,  where  he  had  been  about  a  year.  This  ill 
Treatment  was,  doubtlefs,  one  of  the  reafons  that  induced 
him  to  remember  all  the  ill-qualities  of  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  England. 


Wolfey   II 
made  Cardi- 
nal. 
Hall. 
Herbert. 
He  perfifll  ,n 
bis  deftgn  to 

be  revenged 

upzn  the  King 
of  France. 
Pol.  Vire. 
Herbert. 


took  a  middle  way,  infinuated,  doubtlefs,  by  his  Minifter :(""'"  "  "'A 
And  that  was,  privately   to  affift  the  Emperor  and  Fran-  fr,^,a,jfr 
ccfco  Sforza  (4).     Whereupon,  he  fent  orders  to  Pace{  5),  Poi.Virg. 
his  Ambaflador  to  Maximilian,  to  treat  with  them,  and,  *!'■*■   . 
to  promote  the  I  reaty,  returned  him  large  turns  of  Mo- 
ney (6).     Thus  was  he  gradually  engaged,  without  fore- 
feeing  that  thefe  fteps  muft  neceffarily  end  in  an  open  War, 
well  his  anger  againft   Cardinal  Adrian   was  inftilled  into     as  Wolfey  defired. 
him  by  Wolfey.     Mean  while,  Polydore  Virgil  continued         There   is  in  the  Colletlion  of  the  Publick  Ails,  a  Paper,  The  D-,b 
in  the  Tower,  till   at  length   Cardinal   Julius  de  Medici,     ihewing   that   the  Cardinal  did  not  forget  himfelf  in  his  "f  M]}ln'* 
and    the  Pope  himfelf  interceded  for  him,  by  Letters  of    Negotiations.     It  is  a  promife  from  the  Duke  of  Milan's  w™e!v." 
Auguft  the  30th,  and  September  the  3d.     As  this  was  at     Secretary,  who,  by  virtue  of  an  exprefs  power  from  the  Act.  Pufc. 
the  very  time  that  Francis  was  folliciting  a  Cardinal's  Cap     Duke  his  Mafter,  engaged  to  pay  the  Cardinal  a  yearly  p*,11^".5**1 
for  Wolfey,  Wolfey  did  not  think  proper  to  refufe  the  Pope     Penfion  of  ten   thoufand  Ducats,  to  commence  from  the  Herbetu 

Day  of  his  Matter's  reftoration.     It  is  true,    this  Paper 
being  neitlier  dated  nor   figned,    may  be  confidered  only 
as  a  draught  of  this  Contract ;  but  it  is  however  a  proof 
of  the  Cardinal's  felfilh  temper.    The  Emperor  no  fooner  The  Empe- 
heard  that  Henry  was  inclined  to  affift  him  againft  France,  r,r's  SmUJ- 
Wolfey  having  at  length  obtained  a  Cardinal's  Cap,  was     than  he  difpatched  to  England  Matthew  Skinner  Cardinal  hjj,Hcb*3* 
tranfported  with  joy  when   he  received   the  news   by   an     of  Sion,    to  negotiate  a  League  with   him.     This   is  the  stow. 
Exprefs   fent  by  the  King  of  France  (2).     But  though  he     fame  Prelate,   who,   a   little  before,  had  encouraged  the 
was  highly    obliged   to  that  Monarch,  this  favour  begat     Switzers  to  give  Battle  to  Francis  I. 

in  his    bread   much    lefs  Gratitude,  than    the    injury    he         The  Parliament  met  again  the  1  2th  of  November.    But  Parliament 
imagined  to  have  received  in  the  affair  of  Tournay,  had     as  it  was  not  yet  time  to  lay  before  the  Houfes  the  King's  """• 
caufed  Refentment.     He  refolved  therefore,  in  order  to  be     refolution  with  regard   to  France,  there  was  no  mention 
revenged,  to  endeavour  to    fet    the  King  his  mafter  at     of  War,  or  any  foreign  affair.     The  Clergy  in  a  Synod  tte  Clergy 
variance   with   Francis,    and    caufe  him    to  enter  into   a     held  at  the  fame  time,  returned  an  anfwer  to  the  Pope  '^"f  ,bt 
new  League  againft  France.     Herein  he  gratified  three  of    concerning  his  demand  of  an  extraordinary  Subfidy,  on  s»bfiJym 
his  predominant  paffions ;  his  Pride,  in  letting  Europe  fee,     pretence  of  an   apparent  War    with    the    Turks.     They  Hall, 
that  Sovereigns  themielves  offended  him  not  with  impu-     alledged,  that  they   were   fo  exhaufted    by  the  late  War 
nity;    his  Revenge,    in   creating   Francis   great  troubles;     with  France,    undertaken  at  the  inftance  of  Julius  II, 
and   his  own  Intereft,  in  fecuring  the  adminiftration  of    for  the  defence  of  die  Church,  that  they  were  not  in  con- 
the  Bifhoprick   cf  Tournay.     Indeed,    a  rupture  between     dition  to  grant  a  new   Subfidy  :  That   befides,  by  a  de- 
the  two  Kings  was  an  effectual  means  to  hinder  Guillard's     cree  of  the  Council  of  Con/lance,  the  Pope  could  lay  no 
reftoration  to  his  See.     This  is  obferved  by  Hiftorians  as     impofition  on  the  Clergy  without  the  confent  of  a  General 
the  principal  Caufe  of  the  alteration  we  are  going  to  be-     Council. 

hold  in  Henry's  Conduct.  Jealoufy  and  Policy  may  have  Whilft  the  Englijh  were  thus  endeavouring  to  skreen  Cardinal 
had  fome  influence  too,  but  lefs  as  true  caufes,  than  as  themfelves  from  the  oppreffions  of  the  Court  of  Rime ,  Woiiey'i 
motives  ufe*l    by    Wolfey    to  inflame   the  King's    mind,     they  beheld    one  rifing  in  their  own  Body,  like  a  new  Herbert. 


(1)  Called  by  our  Hiftnrians  tie  Cajielh Bilhop  of  Batb,  and  the  King's  Orator  at  Rome. 

(z)  in  September.  Hall,  fol.  57.  He  was  Cardinal  by  the  Title  of  Manila?  Catciha  trans  Tiberim  ;  or,  Sarifti  Ciriaci  in  Tennis.  Rymtr's  Feed. 
Tom.  XIII    p-  529,  530. 

(3)  He  Jikewife  alledged,  That  Francis  had  broken  the  Treaty  by  favoring  Ricbard  de  la  Pole,  Brother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a  Fugitive  and 
Traitor;  in  allifting  thole  Scots  which  oppofed  his  Sitter  Queen  Margaret.  Befides  that,  Francis  with-held  fome  Goods  and  Jewels  of  Queen  Mary. 
Laflly,  he  laid,  France  might  be  hindered  trom  growing  more  powerful,  without  Eftuliun  of  Engtijb  Blood,  only  by  privately  availing  Maximilian. 
Herbert,  p.  24..     Pol.  Virg. 

(4)  The  Lord  Herbert  fays,  the  King,  atter  the  Debate  was  over,  beiBg  inclined  to  the  Cardinal,  faid,  He  iu:uld  binder  tbe  Dejigns  of  Francis  iviibout 
timing  yet  to  an   open   Rupture,   p.  2  e. 

(5)  Late  Servant  to  Cardinal  Bambridge,  who  wrote  the  Letter  mentioned  before,  concerning  Sil-vejler',  having  a  hand  in  poiibning  his  Mailer. 

(6)  They  were  put  into  the  Hands  of  fume  Cenoa  Merchants,  who  breaking,  a  great  patt  of  the  Money  wis  loft.    Hall,  fol.  59. 

4  Pope., 
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Pope,  whom  they  forefaw,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
refill  than  him  at  Rome,  becaufe  he  was  fupported  by  the 
King  :  I  mean  Wolfey.  Since  that  Prelate  was  promoted  to 
the  Curdinalate,  he  was  c,rown  more  vain,  proud,  and  im- 
perious than  ever.  He  never  ftirrcd  without  a  Prince's  re- 
tinue, always  attended  by  a  crowd  of  Domefticks,  caufing 
the  Cardinal's  Hat  to  be  carried  before  him  like  a  fort  of 
Trophy,  and  having  it  placed  on  the  Altar  when  he  went 
to  the  King's  Chapel  (1).  He  was  the  firft  Clergyman 
in  England  that  wore  Silk  in  his  Veftments,  and  ufed 
Gold  in  his  Saddles.  In  a  word,  he  devifed  all  forts 
of  ways  to  diftinguifh  himfelf.  Every  one  took  fuch 
offence  at  his  pride,  that  it  was  incefTantly  talked  of 
with  indignation.  But  no  Man  durft  open  his  Mouth 
before  the  King,  llnce  the  old  Bifhop  of  IVincheJlcr  for 
only  glancing  upon  it,  was  fo  ill  received,  that  fhortly 
after  he  withdrew  to  his  Diocefe.  The  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  was  no  lefs  offended  than  the  reft,  to  fee  the 
Archbifhop  of  York  aft'ecf.  thus  fo  great  a  diftinction. 
But  what  gave  him  moil  offence  was,  to  fee  the  Crofs 
of  York  carried  before  the  Cardinal,  though  he  was  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury.  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  this 
conti.fr  between  the  two  Archbifhops,  which,  after  having 
caufed  violent  quarrels,  could  be  decided  but  by  the  King's 
exprefs  commands  to  the  Archbifhops  of  York,  not  to  have 
the  Crofs  carried  before  them  in  the  other  Province. 
But  U/olfy,  who  thought  himfelf  much  above  his  Prede- 
certors,  prepared  to  revive  the  conteft,  in  contempt  of 
thefe  Prohibitions.  JJ'arham,  who  was  of  a  peaceable 
temper,  eafily  perceived,  that  though  he  fhould  attempt 
to  hinder  it,  he  fhould  not  fucceed,  becaufe  JVolfcy  had  an 
abfolute  fway  over  the  King.  So,  not  to  have  continu- 
ally this  objeeff.  before  his  Eyes,  he  defired  the  King's  leave 
to  refign  the  Chancellorfhip,  and  retire  to  his  Palace. 
His  requeft  was  immediately  granted  ;  and  the  fame  day 
the  King  gave  the  Seals  to  Cardinal  JVolfcy.  In  all  ap- 
pearance, he  had  created  JVarham  fo  many  mortifications 
only  to  oblige  him  to  quit  his  Office,  with  which  he  de- 
fired  to  be  inverted  himfelf.  To  fupport  the  fplendour  of 
his  dignity  with  more  State  than  any  other  before  him, 
the  King  loaded  him  every  day  with  frefh  favours,  Pre- 
bends, Wardfliips,  and  the  like,  which  continually  in- 
creafed  his  Revenues.  Befides  the  Archbifhoprick  of  York 
and  the  Chancellorfhip,  he  had  in  Farm,  upon  eafy  terms, 
the  Bifhopricks  of  Bath  and  JVells,  and  Hereford  (2),  held 
by  Italians  refiding  at  Rome.  But  this  was  not  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  him.  I  muft  now,  before  I  clofe  the  year  1 5 1  5, 
briefly  mention  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  the  Knowledge 
whereof  is  requifite  for  the  better  underftanding  the  events 
related  hereafter. 

Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  been  declared  Re- 
gent in  1513,  arrived  not  in  Scotland  till  May  151  5.  He 
found  the  Kingdom  full  of  Factions  and  Divifions,  which 
made  him  fenfible,  the  Adminiftration  committed  to  him 
would  prove  very  troublefome.  But  what  gave  him  moft 
uneafinefs  was,  that  the  King  of  England  was  but  too  much 
concerned  in  what  parted  in  Scotland,  and  fomented  thefe 
diflenfions  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  Under  colour  that 
Scotland  had  been  fometime  without  a  Regent,  Henry  VIII, 
as  Uncle  of  the  young  King,  had  taken  the  Title  of  Pro- 
teelor  of  Scotland,  and  by  virtue  thereof,  his  Ambartadors  at 
Rome  demanded  of  the  Pope  the  Ecclefiaftical  Preferments 
of  that  Kingdom,  which  he  beftowed  on  his  Creatures. 
But  as  foon  as  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  arrived,  he  writ  to 
the  Pope,  in  the  young  King's  name,  fharply  complain- 
ing of  the  King  of  England's  Incroachments,  and  the  Court 
of  Rome's  condefcenfion.  He  even  threatned  the  Pope  in 
his  Letter,  not  to  apply  to  him  for  the  future  upon  any 
account  whatfoever,  if  this  Grievance  were  not  fpeedily 
redreffed  (3). 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  though  of  Scotch  Extraction, 
was  a  ftranger  to  Scotland (4),  from  whence  the  Duke 
his  Father  had  retired  in  1483.  As  he  defired,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Regency,  to  be  informed  of  the  State 
of  the  Kingdom,  he  unhappily  applied  to  Hepburne  Bifhop 


of  Murray,  a  hot  and  revengeful  Man,  who  took  this  oc- 
cafion  to  be  revenged  on  his  Enemies.  The  Bifhop',  be- 
ing Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  been  cledted  Archbifhop 
of  that  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  Reign, 
But  he  was  forced  to  refign  the  Archbifhoprick  U 
man  Bifhop  of  Murray,  who  was  armed  with  the  Pope's 
Bull.  However,  Forman  would  never  have  ventured  to 
make  ufe  of  this  Bull,  had  he  not  been  fupported  by 
Alexander  Hume  a  potent  Lord  before-mentioned.  By 
his  credit  and  authority,  Forman  was  inftalled  in  St.  An- 
drews, having  rcfigned  the  Bifhoprick  of  Murray  to  Hep- 
burne, and  promifed  to  pay  him  a  certain  Penfion. 
Hepburne  finding  lie  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  bo  revenged, 
gave  the  Regent  fuch  a  Character  of  Hume,  that  when  he 
came  to  Court  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  very  ill  Eye. 
Hume  being  naturally  very  proud  and  high-fpiritcd,  re- 
folving  to  let  the  Regent  fee,  no  Man  fhould  flight  him 
with  impunity,  went  over  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  and 
perfuading  her  that  the  King  her  Son  was  in  danger, 
advifed  her  to  carry  him  into  England.  The  Regent 
hearing  of  this  plot,  fuddenly  went  to  Sterling  Caftle 
and  fecured  the  young  King's  Peifon.  But  to  hinder  his 
Enemies  from  putting  an  ill  conftruclion  on  thisadtion,  he 
renewed  his  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  King,  and  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  education  to  three  Perfons  of  great 
credit. 

Alexander  Hume  and  his  Brother  William  feeing  their 
Plot  was  difcovered,  fled  immediately  into  England,  and 
were  quickly  followed  by  the  Queen  ami  her  Spoufe  the 
Earl  of  Angus.  Whereupon,  the  Regent  fent  Ambartadors 
to  Henry  to  juftify  his  conduct,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
artfully  treated  with  the  Fugitives,  that  he  prevailed  with 
them  to  return  into  Scotland.  But  the  Queen  being  big 
with  Child,  was  forced  to  ftay  at  Harbottle  Caftle  in  Nor- 
thumberland, where  fhe  was  delivered  (5)  of  a  Daughter, 
called  Alargaret  (6).  The  fequel  of  this  affair  fhall  be  re- 
lated in  another  place. 

The  death  of  King  Ferdinand  {j),  in  February  I  5  16, 
broke  the  meafures  taken  by  Cardinal  JJ'olfey,  to  ingage 
all  Europe  in  a  War  with  France.  Thus,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Cardinal's  projects,  Henry  was  forced  to  remain 
in  peace,  becaufe  the  interefts  of  the  reft  of  the  Princes 
were  not  agreeable  to  his,  or  rather  to  the  pafiions  of  his 
Minifter.  But  though  Europe  was  peaceable  for  fome 
time,  it  will  be  however  necertary  to  relate  in  each  year 
of  this  Peace,  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  the  principal 
States,  in  order  to  fhew  the  occalion  of  the  following 
Wars. 

Nothing  remarkable  parted  in  England  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1516,  except  the  Birth  of  a  Princefs,  whom 
the  Queen  brought  into  the  World  the  eighteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  called  Mary{ 8).  Cardinal  JVolfcy  commonly 
called  the  Cardinal  of  York,  ever  mindful  of  what  could 
procure  him  any  advantage,  caufed  thofe  who  had  ma- 
naged the  King's  Money,  to  be  called  to  a  ftrict  account. 
The  moft  part  however  were  fpared.  But  thofe  were 
feverely  punifked  who  had  not  the  addrefs  to  make  the 
Minifter  their  Friend  (9). 

After  Ferdinand's  deceafe,  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon 
came  of  courfe  to  Joanna  his  eldeft  Daughter,  already 
Queen  of  Cajlile.  But  that  Princefs  was  incapable  of  go- 
verning her  Dominions  by  reafon  of  her  defect  of  under- 
ftanding, which  had  obliged  the  King  her  Father  to  keep 
her  confined.  So  the  Adminiftration  of  thefe  two  King- 
doms with  all  their  dependencies,  could  not  be  difputcd 
with  Charles  of  Aujlria,  'Joanna's  eldeft  Son,  and  Sove- 
reign of  the  Lew-Countries.  But  as  that  Prince  lived  in 
Flanders,  Ferdinand  had  left  by  his  Will  the  Regency 
of  Arragon  to  Alphonfo  his  natural  Son  Bifhop  of  Saragojfa, 
and  that  of  Cajlile  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  till  Charles 
fhould  come  himfelf  and  affume  the  Government.  Mean 
while,  when  Ximenes  would  have  taken  pollcffion  of  the 
Regency  of  Cajlile,  Adrian  Florentio,  Doftor  in  Divinity, 
who  managed  the  Prince  of  Aujlria's  affairs  in  Spain,  pro- 
duced Letters  Patents  from  his  Matter,   conftituting  him 
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(1)  He  is  laid  by  Canendijh,  to  keep  eight  hundred  Servant;,  amnng  whom  were  nine  cr  ten  Lords,  fifteen  Knights,  and  ftrty  Squir.-s.  The  Hat 
w.;s  bcrn  by  fome  principal  Perfcn  before  him  on  a  great  height.  He  had  befides,  his  Serjeant  at  Arms  and  Mace,  and  two  Gentlemen,  carrying  two  PUlan 
of  Silver,  befides  his  Crofs-bearer.     Herbert,  p.  z+.     Pol.  firg.     See  Slew,  p.  501.     Burnet's  Ref.  Tom.  (II,  p.  21. 

(2)  The  Bifhopricks  of  Bath,  Wmcejicr,  and  Hertford,  the  Incumbents  whereof,  Adrian  At  Corneto,  Silvefler  Gigks,  tee.  b'ing  Strangers,  who  had  been 
frnt  here  upon  Legations,  King  Henry  VII,  a  frugal  Prince,  chofe  rather  to  reward  them  upon  th.ir  return  with  Preferments  that  all  him  n.thu);.  than  to 
impair  his  Treafure  by  making  them  Prefents  in  Money.  And  now  living  abroad,  to  fave  the  Charge  of  Agents,  and  Trouble  of  making  Reams  by  them, 
were  willing  to  let  the  Cardinal  have  the  Revenues  at  eafy   Rates,  with  the  Dil'pofal  of  the  Ecdiliaftical  Preferments  annexed  to  them. 

(3)  He  alfo  writ  to  the  King  of  France,  defiring  to  be  included  in  the  Treaty  concluded  at  London,  April  5.  1  515.     Rymer's  Fad.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  50S,  51 :. 
(4.)  He  was  born  in  the  time  of  his  Father's  Banilhment,  and  fuch  a  Stranger,  that  he  could  not  ("peak  the  Country  Language.     Hubert,  p.  26. 

(5)  Oclober  7. 

(6)  Her  Husband,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  left  her,  and  returned  into  Scotland.     She  ftaid  about  a  Year  in  England.     Hall,  fol.  58. 

.(7)  In  the  fixty  third  year  of  his  age.  He  left  the  ftile  of  Catholick  to  his  Succeffors.  Though  he  had  vaft  poffefiinns,  was  much  inriched  from  the 
Indies,  profperous  in  almoft  all  his  attempts,  and  of  a  frugal  difpolition,  yet  there  was  hardly  found  in  his  Coffers  Money  en:ue,h  to  diicharge  has  interring 
though  not  very  fumptuous.      Herbert,  p.  26. 

(81  She  was  born  at  Greenwich  1515-16. 

(9)   He  lb  feverely  punilhed  Perjury,  that  in  his  time  it  was  little  practiftd  t    He    alfo    called    to  account  Perfons   guilty  of  Ricts,  Vexing,   Oppreflion,   and 
the  like  ;  and  erected  four  Under-Courts  to  hear  Complaints  by   Bill  of  poor  People  :  Whereof  the  firft  was  kept  in  Whitehall;  the   feconl  before  Dr.  5 
the  King's  Almoner  ;  the  thud  in  the  Lord-Treaiurer's,  Chamber ;  and  the  fourth  at  the  Roils.    Hall,  fol.  59.    JiolliniJhttd,  p.  83S. 
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1516.     King  of  Spain ,   whe  in  the  prevent  fitnaikwi  of  his  affairs,     tide,  Ggne:  ^    agreed  what  each  of    ij:S. 

could  not  but  wifh  to  live  in  a  good  undernanding  with    the  AH*s  wa<    to     pa*  Mnnfc     pfe   Peafion    wh  ca 
him.     Thus  the  two  Kings  being  equally  inclined  to  a    mould  be  difh-ibuted  to  the  St.  . 
Peace,  feat  their  Plenipotentiaries  to  Mjm  to  conduce    -.     A  frioatt  ftrfrnt  ■>.-  -_-   are  the  very  wad 

The  Treaty  was  flgned  the  26th  of  Juguft,  the  Subfiance     dace  them  t:  .  :.-*.     This ifbews  there  wa» 

.'•hereof was,  That CbarUi fhould efpoufe Lomfa,  Pre  :  : - e - . 

b.  Daughter,    then  about  a  year  old.     That  he  fhould  hare     was  upon  the  cabals  of  forr.t  merlons  «' 

with  her  the  King  cr"  F  awr*i  pretenfions  to  the  King-     tion. 

dom  of  NapUs,  and  till  the  Marriage  fhould  be  conium-         To  this  Leag-je,    So  inconfklerable  in  kfc';',    tende 
cL^liri     mated,  he  (1)  mould  give  for  the  young  Princess  main-     the  motions  of  the  Pope,    the  El  and  the  K 

tenance,  a  hundred  thouiand  Crowns  a  year.     That  with-     England,  -rfc  of  this  year 

in  fix  months  he  fhould  reftgn  the  Kingdom  of  Mi    1  me     had  been  in  hopes  of  fometbmg  more ;  and  though  br  the 
to  Henry  £ '  ATbret  Son  of  Jtbn  fAibrei,    and  C  the  Allies  were,  in  tome  mealure,  bound  to'aSft 

King  and  Queen  of  Navorrc,    who  were  difpoffened  by     him,  if  the  Klaz  of  Frame  cectinued  to  aid  the  / 
Ferdinand,    and  in  cafe  Charles  ihould  not  perform  this     he   foon  League  which  no 

Article,    Francis  fhould  be  allowed  to  "<*<*  the  King  of    Money.     Be-  aired,    be  accta  - 

Navarre.     Lafily,    That  the  Emperor  fhould  reftore  Fe-     ratified  the  Treaty  A:  the  fame  :  .  .on- 

■a  to  the  /'.-    -  who  in  return  fhould  pay  him  two    eluded  with  the  renr..:*.:  a  ". 

hundred  thouiand  Crowns,    arxi  give  him  a  full  difcharge     with  one  confent  they  pat  the  1  -aces   to 

for  the  Sum  of  three  hundred  thouiand  Crowrj   !eat    :  t.     a::,:rat 

by  King  Lewis  XII,    to  maintain  the  war  againft  Venice,     the  face  of  arB  -  .1  be  Seta  the  nax- 

It  is   very  viable,    that  in  a  Treaty  fa   advantagious   to     had  in  the  C:Zu:im  sf  :h  PsJiici  A3:,  th:- 
Frar.:>,  C 'is* Us  meant  only  to  gain  time,  by  granting  him     a*  the  Leag-je  was  <ign»«<t    Hm-i  ferar  Richer* 
whatever  he  could  defire,  for  fear  of  being  hindered  from     the  Smmtxtn,  to  perfuade  them  to  come  into  the  Lee: 
going  to  take  pofTeffion  of  his  Kingdoms.     Accordingly,     hut  it  was  to  no  porpofe.     On  the  cor.-  :  Emperor 

this  Trea-  erwards  verr  ill  00:"-  '-  -     -~z  ::  .T.a-e  ."  t_::  —  --   ■    -  ,",-..-._-  .   a:-;-.-:.   •   .: 

■  The  Peace  ofNiym   was  directly  contrary  to   the  de-     the  r    e  C 1  -:rw  who  h_  -  1  to  join  wit.-  .odd 

litfrisus.    £gns  0f  the  Pope,    the  Emperor,    and  the  Kinz   «fi     -     come  into  the  Trc- 
land.     The  Pope  was  e.-. 

be  expelled  out  of  Italy.     MtaxamsEsm  «a_-  Before  I  end  the  occurrences  of  the  yet  1 

upon  railing  enemies  to  Francis,  to  hinder  his  a3"i*~pg  the     he  Decenary  briefly  to  mention  what  paffec 
Venetians.     He  faw,  be  muft  refohre  either  to  ratify  the     Henry  having  formed  great  projects  againft   .-   .         aad 
Treaty  of  Ajtcti,  and  confeouenrJy  reftore  Virata,  or  de-     knowing  how  much  the  Duke  of  Albany  La. 
fend  his  Conqueft  without  the  afEflance  of  any  Ally.     To     good  01"  that  Kingccm,    refc  -     compel  the 

avoid  both  thefe  extremes,    be  tried  all  pcdfible  wars  to     remove  him  from   the  Keg  Jo  that  pwimfrj    be  :       "-' 

embroil  affairs,  and  kindle  a  new  war  which  might  occa-     desired  them  to   fend  Amhaaadors,    to  whom  he  might  '-' 
fr.:,  s  L^:-t  ::::.:•:         .       He   "-.tpe:    :-%:-.        :     ■_*_     impart  civ.       —.■-.-.■      ..-._;_     -      :•.:-    "1  -  _-.;-  . 
able  to  reject  without  danger  the  Treaty  c:  .*  .  -    .      .don  tended  only  to  pre6  the  \ 

he  believed  rery  prejudicial  to  his  Interefb.     It  is  true,     Scnlaid  to  expel  the  Duke  of  JUam.     Bee 
the  refhration  of  Versus  would  be  worth  to  him  five  hun-     the  Paraament  of  Scst'.mi,  that  the  beft  way  to  ptefeiie  ■■■''■nt 
dred  thoufand  Crowns.     B'jt  out  of  that  Sum  were  deduct-     Peace  between  the    :       x-  iioos,    was  to  fend  back  the  *■  *•  : 
t.  :':.±    :::s  r.  -..:t:   :..._-;.     .-.t    :     ei    :.-.    Kr;    .:"     -".e_;.-.:  .-:..--.    ..-.    ..-      -;..   .-  :   .;    ;  -.--._    _.     -.-..    :. 
F-s'.::,  but  nerer  intended  to  pay  him.     So  for  the'S^m     truri  the  prefump:    el      -the  Crown,  with  me  Gor- 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  he  was  bound   to  re-     c-acflup  of  the  young  King;    n*im»tmg  withal, 
fhore  f'erma,  that  is  to  fay,  be  was  to  befhut  out  of  ItaJyy    £&  of  reudal,  he  fhould  be  obEged  t . 
the  only  thing  that  made  him  ccafiderable  in  the  p.-efent     hy  proper  methods,  oi  the  fafety  of  the  K    .        Ncj    ew. 
firaarion  of  the  aSairs  of  Eur:?!.      Hm*n  \1R  was  ao  lefi     He  alfo  gave  to  underfiand,  that  he  daimec  ->cy 

defirous  of  a  war  with  France,  being  prompted  thereto  by     *    L~r.ce    ::    me    v:_--    K.--.     3_: 
Cardinal  TVtlfey,   or  by  his  Jealoufy  of  Frazcis.     But  :t     retaraed  fjch  an  aafwer,    as  faDy   conTinced  bin,   the 

was  not  the  fame  with  the  Archduke,    to  who~   ......  -    ~.  e     .  . .     .    ;   ~  

for  forae  time  was  very  advantageous. 
!--■■ .-  «j       This  was  the  fubjed  of  the  feveral  Neeotiations,  fe:  on  -1  -  hether  Hxme  was  concerned  in  the  Klrg  of  £  ■  -- 

■i  foot  from  the  Cbncrufion  of  the  Treary"of  Nqm  to  the    laxd'i  proceedings,  or  was  only  udhrrVrl,  the  Paifiameot  |j      /. 

4tXfm\       tadaf.O&dw.      The  thief  aim  of :-;  ?::e.    ::.:Z.-m:.:,      :— ~-:r.ea   .-_—    :.   ;:::.    --.    :.-      .:   :.    :.-;    -;r_L     ,-; 
xm-ps+r-  and  the  King  of  England,  was  to  aiiengage  :  Jfs    brought  agamfl  him.     Hune  not  -    - 

Cantsns  in  Alliance  with  /■---  :.:r.-ert  of  that     wzs  condemned  for  defaak.     He  looked  upon  rhis  Sea- 

Crown,  that  their  Troops  might  ferve  to  invade  the  Mh     tence  as  najufl,  and  la  revenge  mmminrd  HofHlirirs  upoa 
miiAmi    lantfe.     Mean    whOe,    they    were  labouring  to    fbon    a     :-'ae  of  ha  rnem  e        '       .  e^pon  the  Par"i2=er :  gra 
"|*^**"  League,    wherein  they  paffionatHy  defired  to  engage  the    ed  to  the   Vkr  Lc       of  ten  th-iira-,-   Men    :o 

■£g^.        new  King  of  Spain.     But  all  they  could  obuin  was,    his    chaftifc  the  Rebel.     B-:  e- :is  advifiag  r_m  ti  fcfr. 

1  556.    confent  to  a  defenfive  League,  in  cafe  Francis  attacked  aay     nut,  he  cart  himfelf  upon  tir  _-..,. 

of  the  Confederates.     Lc:  X  according  to  his  ui'ua!  Cutterc,     him  to  Edizhnrrb,  and  rnmiiwinl  ban  Id  the  C 

would  not  openly  declare  himfelf,  but  intimated,  he  would    Jantet  Haiti  in*  (5;  his  Brother- in-law. 

freely  join  in  the  League  when  ennduded,  if  a  place  was     Hm»e  pernoded  the  Lord  Handles*,  to  eics :  e 

lert  for  him.     As  to  the  Sm  id  1  was  reiblved  to  in-    and   daim   the  Regenc  . 

ctncs  them,  though  they  defired  it  not,  upon  the  hopes  of    Sifo:       -    -   -  :._:.: 

ir.ra;  :_:.;.t.:.t.:-.-.:    ...T.;   .:-..;.;  \".:..r..     -.  -  .  :      -    "--  --  — -••  -    - '   -'-     -  .".:    .  :.      ::.".;  — _..;__-.- 

had  been  Eained.  .__;.   r.e      _.   — : :  :    ;  '  1 .. e -  .-.;.     :.—.;-:  :e 

AtUsgdt      This  League  was  therefore  concluded   at  Lsxdsn  the    c*jectod,  he  was  Son  ot"  _  T  _.  -    e,  born  ou:       :   .    -  -g- 
\^^      V)th  of  Ocl:btry  about  two  months  after  the  Treaty  of    dom,  aad  hardly  able  :  :  the    J. 

1..-"  Ntjm.     It  ran,    that  the  Emperor,   the  Ki.-.r;  ::   i-.-      -•  "-    -    r 

,'jr;  a-.i  .":.-:-.   ir;a;ei  ::  aeier.i  :r.e  ar.:".er  a;a..-.;":  ar.-.-     .t.::::s:  :;:.-..:  r:  L _-.:  at:    txlc  ;      ;   a  few 

P:_r.;e  that  i:..-.-  a::^;v  :.-.;    .:'  :.  :  :..-;;.   _-_  :    .  .  .       . 

ber  of  Troops,  each  was  to  and,    wasfett_:_  .   :  ~  .  <.        "ed  Troops,  aa£  taking  DnaAcr,  in.. 

all  Princes,  Potentates.  Republxks,  ar.d  Scares,  whkh  d  -      -    -    wn. 

lired  to  enter  into  .the  League,  fhould  be  admitted     That      _  M; 

■s  zbe  Confederates  had  reafen  to  hope  the  Pope  would     Emglmd  bad  cone  faril  a 

be  willlr.g  ::  b>e  admitted,  they  declared  him  head  of  the     But  .   a  .  :   e  Tr_<c=    ; 

Leaa  _     .   That  all  the  Suj :-}  Ctntrns  fhoul-  me         e  executioa  of  hi-     .    _     .    he  appeare . 

crear.aa  ..;...  .         -.'...  raa_£ea    :.  .     .      .  ;..•-- 

:::::  ::.:::.-:  :.::::  .    .       :  a  ... . .-  a.eea  _:■:-      1  _:  :     a   .  _  a   War  -a-.-..;-    :r  _r.  a  a  ■■  :-  .  ..a    .        :     a".     -  Afi   ~  - 

f.  ;6j.        with  them,   fh.uid  be  aaHar.ed  them.     E  -:;  Ar-     isczd,  1      Regent  feat  ban  by 
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the  HISTORY  of   ENGLAND. 


Vol.  I. 


t  J  i  6.     tain  Articles,  defiring  his  approbation,  for  which  he  offered 

to  come  in  perfon  and  pay  him  his  refpects.  At  that  time 

the  affairs  of  the  reft  of  Europe  having,  as  hath  been  faid, 

fnbagcJ.      taken  a  new  turn,  Henry  agreed  to  prolong  the  Truce 

P'  577-        to  the  end  of  the  year  15  17. 

Thcfe  are  the  mod  confiderable  events  which  pafled  in 
The  Council  the  feveral  States  of  Europe  during  the  year  1516.  I  frail 


Lateral    0nly  add  a  word  concerning  the  Council  of  Lateran,  which 


1  '   . 

..',/,  ftill  continued  its  Seffions  without   having  much  to  do. 


C  .  Jar.      As  the  Council  meddled  neither   with    the  Reformation 
of  the  Church,  though  they   feemed  to  be  called  for  that 
\crv  purpofe,  nor  with  the  extirpation  of  Herefy,  they  re- 
folv'ed,   in  order  to   keep  themfelves  employed,  to  refoi m 
the  Calendar,  which  was  become  very  faulty.     To  that 
end,  the  Pope  caufing  memorandums  to  be  drawn,  under- 
took to  write   to  all  the  Chriftian  Princes,  inviting  them 
to  fend  their  beft  Aftronomers  to  Rome,  or  at  leaft  order 
them  to  examine  what   had  been  propofed  upon  that  lub- 
y  -"-        ject.     We  find  in   the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Atls,  the 
J"-*  <°-       Br;ef  addreffed  to  Henry  VIII,  where  the  Pope  fays  he 
had  adjourned  the  next  Seffion  to  December,  to  give  the 
Mathematicians  time  to  fend  in  their  opinions. 
1517.  The  Emperor  having  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Noyon  as 

Tb,  Emperor  far  ;ls  it  concerned  him,  reltored  Verona  to  the  Venetians, 
r'nj  "to  V't~   tnc  '  5tn  oi  January  1  5  1  7,  having  received  two  hundred 
Veneti  is,    thoufand  Crowns,  and  an  acquittance  for  what  he  owed 
and  f  ■>>  ngs  t]]e  King  of  France.     Moreover,  to  give  the  Arbitrators 
lpa.,,'y,.'l'r{'r  time  to  adjuft  the  differences  he  ftill  had  with  Venice,  he 
GuAcuid.     agreed  that  the  Truce  fhould  be  prolonged  for  five  years; 
but  en   condition  that,  during  the  Truce,  the  Venetians 
fhould  pay  him  yearly  twenty  thoufand  Crowns.     It  was 
almoft  impofiible  to  make  a  Treaty  with  him,  and  Mo- 
ney not  accrue  to  him  from  it.     Thus  ended  at  length  a 
War  which  may  be  deemed  a  confequence  of  the  League 
of  Cambray.     The  Venetians  were  engaged  in  it  from  the 
beginning   to   the  end,    and  expended    no  lefs  than  five 
millions  of  Ducats  of  the  publick  Treafure,  befides   the 
infinite  damages  fuftained  by  the  Subjects. 
He  »»Wn      Maximilian  having  thus  defifted  from  his  defigns  upon 
^'"ct'TiK  Itn,y>    went  into  tne  Low-Countries  to  fee  his  Grandfon 
Vuagwa  Charles  before  he   departed  for  Spain.     During  his  ftay 
.-■■  ■■'!  tie    there,  he  concluded  with  him  and  the  King  of  France  a 
Herb"'         League  againft  the  Turks,  wherein  a  place  was  referved 
Leo  x  ex-    for  the  King  of  England.     The  Pope  and  the  Council  of 
cita  rte       Lateran  earneftly   preiled  all  the  Princes  of  Chrijlendom 
Prlnc'cTn     t0  Join  in  *'s  League,  on  pretence  of  the  progrefs  the 
»  up:*     Turks  were  making  in  Egypt  againft  the  Mamalucks{\), 
tie  Turks.   after  which,  he  pretended,  their  defign  was  to  attack  the 
Xlli.p^S.  Chriftians.  But  what  followed  fhewed  the  Pope's  fole  view 
Jan.  was  to  heap  up  Money  for  his  own  ufe,  and  to  inrich  his 

Guicciaid.     family. 

Mean  while,  Charles,  the  new  King  of  Spain,  thought 
only  of  fpeedily  going  to  take  poffeflion  of  his  Kingdoms. 
He  had  juft  made  with  Francis  I    a  Peace  fo  advantagi- 
ous  to  France,    that  he  did  not  fear,  that  Prince  would 
Charles        break  it,  becaufe    it  would  not  be  for  his  intereft.     So, 
,lJ    when  the   Englifo  AmbafTador  pielTed  him  to  ratify  the 
Londcn.        London  League,  he  deferred  it  fome  time  on  divers   pre- 
Act.  fub.     tences,  becaufe,  deeming  it  need  lefs,  he  was  afraid  of  of- 
B^J^J'"  fending  the  King  of  France.     He  ratified  it  however  after 
in  Spa;n,      fome  alterations,    and    at    length   in  Augujl  departed  for 
and  difmifes  Spain,  wheie  his  prefence  was  abfolutely  neceffary.   Upon 
Ximcira.      )lis  Arrival,  he  difmiffed  Cardinal  Ximencs,  who  died  with 
grief.     After  that,  he  fo  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  Flemings, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  that  the  Spaniards  con- 
ceived fuch  a  jealoufy  as  carried  them  afterwards  to   great 
extremities. 
rtiPotcard      The  Pope,    as  I  have  obfeived  ,    continually  amufed 
Francis  dif-  Francis  with  the  hopes  of  a  ftricl  Alliance  with  him,  at 
fiwbk  tbnr  t|  t;        ^  railing  him  Enemies  on  ail  fides. 

bought!  of  .J  .  1      r   1  •  j-  l  j- j 

mtamber,  Francis  was  partly  informed  ot  ins  proceedings,  but  did 
not  know  all.  So,  in  expectation  of  really  attaching  him 
in  the  end  to  his  interefts,  he  omitted  nothing  he  thought 
capable  of  gaining  him,  even  feigning  to  deem  him  his 
beft  Friend,  when  he  moil  fufpected  him.  But  as  the 
Pope  knew  in  his  confeience,  he  had  not  deferved  Fran- 
cis's Friendfhip,  he  could  not  believe  his  advances  lincere. 
Mean  while,  it  was  for  his  intereft  that  Francis  fhould 
publickly  appear  to  be  his  Friend,  and  therefore  he  kept 


very  fair  with  him,  and  not  without  caufe.     In  the  be-    15:7. 
ginning  of  the  year  1517,  Francifco  Maria  del/a  Rovere,  LaK  *™ 
who  had  been  difpofTefTed  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  pre-  f}''v' 
pared  to  recover  his  Dominions.     When  by  the  Truce  Cnicciard. 
concluded  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Venetians,  the 
Span!/}}  Troops  in  the  State  of  Venice  were  become  ufelefs, 
la  Rovere  found  means  to  gain  and  employ  them  in  his 
fervice.     With  thefe  fupplies  he  took  Urbino,  and  carried 
terror  into  Tufcany  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  State.     Loren- 
zo de  Medici,   the  new   Duke  of  Urbino,  or   rather  the 
Pcpe  his  Uncle,  being  then  unable  to  recover  that  Du- 
chy, he   was  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  Chriftian  Princes,  under  colour  that  the  Church  was 
grievoufly  oppreffed ,    the  intereft  of  the  Houfe  of  the 
Medici  being   then   the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Church. 
Francis  I,  who  had  the  gaining  of  the  Pope  ever  in  view,  Francis  r. 
made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  do   him  a  fignal  fervice,  "£'  'hc 
in  fending  him  a  good  Body  of  Troops,  under  the  com-  Mezeni. 
mand  of  Lefcun  Brother  of  Lautrec.     This  War  however 
lafted  feven  or  eight  months,  during  which  the  Pope  never 
ceafed   to  prefs   all  the  Chriftian  Princes  to  contribute  to 
the  charges  of  a  War,  which,  according  to  him,  ought  to 
have  affected  all  the  World.     Henry  VIII  being  follicited 
like  the  reft,  refufed  to  interpofe.     But  the   Pope  found  the  P-pe 
means  to  ingao-e  his  Subjects,  by  levying  a  Tenth   upon  ™"  " , 
the  Clergy ,    of   which   Cardinal    Ivoljey  was  appointed  ,/x  cUrry. 
Collector.     The  War  of  Urbino  ended  in  a  way  la  Rovere  Aft.  Pub. 
did   not  expect:.     The  Pope  bribed  the  Spaniards  in  his  ^lirP-59*- 

o  1  r  r         L  •  1  •    1      1       J'jne  IO- 

Service,  who  came  to  an  Agreement  tor  him,  which  he  p.  596,  ;uS. 
was   obliged    to   accept.      Thus  being   once   more   con-  La  Rovere 
ftrained  to  relinquifh  his  Dominions,  he  retired   to  Man+  J^urnbM, 
tua. 

Whilft  the  Pope  was  employed  in  the  War  of  Urbino,  Con/piracy 
he  difcovered  a  Plot  againft  his  Perfon,  contrived  by  the 'Jfl','7 
Cardinal  of  Sienna,  who  had  bribed  a  Surgeon  to  poifon  p.  ;8a. 
him.     The  Cardinal  being  abfent  from   Rome  when  the  Guicciard. 
difcovery    was  made,  the   Pope,  who  paiTionately  delired 
to  have  him  in  his  power,    fcrupled  not  to  ufe  fraud   to 
compafs  his  ends.     He  fent   him  a  Safe-Conduct,    and 
moreover,  promifed  the  Spanijl]  AmbafTador  that  he  would 
do  him  no  hurt.     The  Cardinal  being  fo  weak  as  to  come 
to  Rome  upon   the  faith  of  the  Safe-Conduct,  was   im- 
mediately confined  in  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  after- 
wards ftrangled  in  Prifon.     The  S/unz/ft  AmbafTador  com- 
plained of   this  breach  of  faith  ;    but  was  told  by  the 
Pope,  a  Safe-Conduct  was  never  reckoned  to  extend  to 
High-Treafon ,    without    exprefs    mention  of  the   cafe. 
Some  other  Cardinals  accufed  or  fufpected  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  Plot,  were  dc-pofed,  imprifoned,  or  feverely 
fined. 

Francis  I  never  ceafed  courting  the  Pope  to  gain  his  Marriage  of 
Friendfhip,  fearing  that  by  his  fecret  practices  he  would  ^.nzo  de 
re-kindle  the  War,  to  deprive  him  of  Milan.     He  ima-  ,/'/■£,'„/,' «/ 
gined  to  have  found  at  lalt  an  infallible  means  to  attach  B.uloenc. 
him   to  his  interelts,    in  procuring   Lorenzo  de  Medici  a  GulcCBtd- 
very  advantagious   marriage,    with  Magdalen   Heirefs  of 
the  Houfe  of  Boulogne.  This  propofal  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  Lorenzo  repairing  to  Paris  for  that  purpofe,    ftood 
Godfather  in  the  Pope's  name,  to  the  French  Dauphin, 
born  the  beginning  of  this  year.    In  acknowledgment  for 
the  King's  favour  to  Lorenzo,  the  Pope  granted  him  Tenths 
upon  the  Clergy,  under  colour  of  the  War  to  be  waged 
with  the   Turks.     But  he   took  care  to  affign  fifty  thou- 
fand Livres  for  the  charges  of  the  Wedding,  which  was 
to  be  folemnized  at  Paris. 

The   pretended  War    Chri/lendom   was    to   undertake  Sale  'f  I*- 
againft  the  Turks,  feemed  to  the  Pope  to  be  a  fair  oppor-  ^^"'J' 
tunity  to  inrich  himfelf  by  the  contributions  of  the  Chri-  ,bi  War 
ftians.     To  that  end,  he  granted  plenary  Indulgences  to  «"''*  ;bl 
all  that  would  contribute,  and  caufed  them  to  be  publick- cufcdirt. 
ly  fold   at  fo  moderate   a  price,  that  a   Man  mult  have  sieidan. 
been  very  carelefs  of  his  Salvation  not  to  purchafe  them. 
But  it  was  this  that  made   the  Pope  expect  to  reap   an 
immenfe  profit,    for,    probably,    there  would   not  be   a 
Chriftian  without  them.     Mean  while,  that  the  Money 
arifino-   from  the    Sale   might    be  regularly  collected,    all 
Chrijlendom  was  parted    into  fo   many  divifions,  and   in 
each  were  appointed  Collectors    to  receive  the   Money, 
and   Preachers  to  extol  the  Benefit  of  Indulgences  (z). 

But, 


(1)  The  Word  Mamoluck  fijnifics  in  Syria!,  a  hired  Soldier.  Jovius  fays,  th"y  were  Cireajjiaa  Slaves  fold  by  the  Tartars  and  PoJoliom  to  the  Mer- 
chants, and  being  trained  tip  at  Cairo  in  military  Exercifes,  were  picked  out  for  the  Sedan's  Guard,  and  preferred  to  the  higher!  Ports,  who  in  1255  re* 
folved  to  obtain  the  Kingdi  m  of  Egypt  for  themfclves.  The  Government  was  elective,  and  the  S' n  Ciuld  claim  no  Inhcritancee  but  his  Father's  perfonal 
Eftate.  Every  Mamaluck,  whofe  Number  in  lii  was  about  lixtetn  or  eighteen  thouland,  had  a  Vote  in  the  Election,  and  required  a  Gold  Ducat  of  the 
So/Jan  as  forn  as  chofen.  There  were  in  all  of  this  Race  fixteen  Kings,  from  the  yerr  before  mentioned,  to  the  prefent  yevr  1517,  when  Tomrn- 
l  ■■;  II,  their  lad  King,  was  conquered  in  the  firJt  year  of  his  Reign  by  Selimis  I.  Thus  Egypt  became  a  Province  ^>i  the  Ttirkijb  Empire,  as  it  ftill 
continues.     Heylin,  Sec     Guicciard. 

(2)  It  had  been  ftill  taught  and  believed  fcr  a  gwd  while,  that  the  Pope,  out  of  the  inexhaurtibla  Treafure  of  the  Church,  arifing  from  the  Merits 
cf  Chrift,  and  Works  of  Supererogation  of  thu  Saints,  had  a  power  of  d. drib-run;*  Indulgences  on  certain  Conditions  prelcnbed  by  him,  to  the  greateft 
and  moft  profligate  Sinners  for  a  plenary  Remirlr.in  of  Sin,  (as  it  is  piict.ied  at  this  day  in  Portugal,  c^f..)  Thefe  Indulgences  are  fuppol'ed  at 
riift  to  reach  only  to  relaxation  of  Penances  or   Ecclcfiaftic.il   Dilcipline.     Ur'jun  U,    in  the  beg:nning  of  the  Xlth  Century,  w:;s   the  firft  that   granted 

t  a  full  Remiffion  of  all  Sins  to  thjle  who  fhould  take  ai  Arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Hily-Lir.J  from  the  Inridels.  Which  Cuftom  was  kept 
up  by  his  SuccelTors,  (bme  of  wh.irn  extended  the  Benerit  of  their  Indulgences  t)  fuch  Pcrlbns  who  bein^  unwilling  or  unable  to  go,  maintained  a 
Soldier  in  thea  roam.     At  length  thefe  Spiritual  Favours   were  difttibutcj  to  thofe  who  took  Che  Field  ae,ain:c  the   Enemies  of  HJy  Church   or  He- 
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But,  by  an  accident  which  at  firft  fcemeJ  of  no  confe- 
quence,  the  Archbifhop  of  Mcntz,  who  was  commiffioned 
to  appoint  the  preachers  in  Germany,  happened  to  affign 
Saxony  to  the  Jacobins,  whereas  in  the  former  Crufades, 
the  Augujiints  had  been  employed  in  that  Office.  The 
injury  done  to  thefe  laft,  rouzed  their  jealoufy.  They  nar- 
rowly examined  the  Behaviour  of  the  Preachers  as  well 
as  Collectors,  ridiculed  them,  and  afterwards  publickly 
complained  of  them.  At  length,  Martin  Luther,  an  Au- 
gujiine  Fryar  and  Profcflbr  in  Divinity  in  the  new  Uni- 
verfity  of  IVirtemberg ,  publifhcd  fomc  Writings  againft 
them,  not  without  fatyrical  remarks  upon  the  Indulgences 
themfelves.  This  boldnefs  drew  upon  him  Enemies,  who, 
by  their  oppofition,  obliged  him  by  degrees  to  inquire 
more  carefully  into  the  grounds  of  thofc  Indulgences.  In 
fhort,  he  was  convinced,  they  had  no  foundation  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  From  thenceforward,  he  ufed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  undeceive  the  Publick  concerning  the  hi- 
therto received  opinion  of  the  papal  Power.  Hence  fprung 
the  Reformation  which  fpread  it  felf  afterwards  through 
Germany,  and    fcveral   other  States  of  Europe. 

The  Pope  at    firft  did   not  much   regard  Luther's  re- 
prefentations.     He   never  imagined   that  the  papal   power, 
which     feemed  to     ftand    upon   unmoveable    foundations, 
could  be  prejudiced   by  a  fingle  Fryar.     So  defpifing  this 
inconfiderable  oppofition,  he  continued  without   interrupti- 
on  to  fell   his    Indulgences.     He   every   where  publifhed, 
that  a  powerful   effort  was  going  to  be  made  upon  the  In- 
fidels,   and  exhorted  all    Chriftians  to  contribute,  accord- 
ing to   their  abilities,  towards  fo  ncceffary  a  War,  which 
would    procure  them,   befides  many   temporal  advantages, 
deliverance  from  the   pains    of    Purgatory,  provided    they 
would  qualify  themfelves  for  the   Indulgences.     There  was 
however  one   thing  which  very  much    cooled   the  zeal  of 
many   Chriftians  for  the  CrufaJe.     It  was  difcovered    that 
the   Pope  had  beforehand    difpofed,   for  his  temporal  con- 
cerns, of  the  Money  which  was  to   arife    from  the  fale  of 
the   Indulgences.     For  inftance,  he  had   affigned   10  Mag- 
dalen de  Medici   his  Sifter,  Wife    to  Francifco  Cibo,  natu- 
ral Son   of  Innocent  VIII,  part  of  the  Money  to  be  raifed 
in    Germany*     Mean  while,     he  continued   his  Sollicitati- 
Aft.  Pub.     ons  in   all  the   States  of  Europe.     He  forgot  not  to  write 
XUl-p-592-  to  Henry  VIII,    exhorting    him    to  join    his  Forces  with 
thofe  of  the  other    Chriftian  Princes,     and   to  excite   him 
to  this    good  Work,  by  great  commendations  of  his  con- 
ftant  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the   Holy  See,  and  the  exal- 
tation of  the   Faith.     All   thefe  encomiums  ended    in    de- 
manding two  hundred  thoufand   Ducats  for    the   pretended 
War   againft  the  Infidels.     But    it  does  not  appear,    the 
King  complied   with  his  requeft.     The   Turks  were  then 
employed  in  Egypt  and  Per/in,  and  the  Crufade  was  foun- 
ded  only  upon  a  bare  conjecture   that  after  ending  thefe 
Wars,     they    would   invade    Chrijiendom.     A    Man   muft 
have    wilfully   fhut    his   Eves,    not  to    fee,     it  was  but   a 
pretence  to  fill  the  Pope's  Coffers.     Befides,  in  the  prefent 
fituatiorii  of  the   affairs  of  Europe,  Henry  had  no  great  oc- 
calion  for   the  Pope. 

Mean  time,  Cardinal  JVolfey  perceiving,  the  League  of 
mealy  about  London  would  come  to  nothing,  becaufe  Francis  was  not 
BifBop-  (JifpQfgd  to  commence  a  new  War  with  any  of  the  Con- 
federates, dreaded  his  making  uCe  of  this  time  of  Peace 
to  move  the  affair  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Tourney.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  plainly  faw  by  the  time,  paffed  fince  that 
bufinefs  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Commiffio- 
ners,  that  he  was  greatly  regarded,  as  having  an  abfolute 
fway  over  the  King  his  Mafter.  Indeed,  nothing  could 
be  expected  from  the  King  but  through  his  means,  and 
for  that  reafon  all  the  Princes  ftudioufly  made  their 
ft.  p.  591-  Court  to  him,  to  gain  him  to  their  interefts.  We  find 
in  the  Colletlion  of  the  Publick  Ails,  that  Charles  King 
of  Spain  affigned  him  this  year  an  annual  Penfion  of 
three  thoufand  Livres,  though  he  had  yet  received  no 
Services  from  him.  And  therefore  it  was  for  thofe  he 
hoped  to  receive  for  the  future.  Mean  while,  Jfolfey 
was  uneafy  about  Tournay.  As  the  Pope  and  the  King 
of  France  regarded  him  only  for  the  fake  of  what  he 
could  do  for  them,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  the  refpect 
they  fhowed  for  him,  in  cafe  they  fhould  ever  come  to 
_  ,    .     .   ftand  no   longer    in    need    of   him.     He   beir,an    therefore 
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tnatiixtb     privately  to   intimate  to  trancts  1,  that    it  would    not    be 
Francis  j-     impoffible    to   pel  fvvade    Henry  to     reftore  Toumav    for  a 
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fum  which  fhould  be  agreed   upon,    provided  he   himfclf    1517. 
was  recompenfed    for   the   Adminiftration   of  the    Bifhop- 
rick.    I  fhall  relate  next  year  the  fucccC;  of    this  Nego- 
tiation. 

Henry  enjoying  this  year  great   Tranquillity,     refolved  ']'"'■ 
to  fee  what   the   Emperor    intended    with    refpeit    to   the  Cut  ti 
rcfignation  of  the  Empire,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  men-  Emperor 
tioned  to  him.  Maximilian  being  in  Flanders  with  the  King  r,ff[r'-rt<- 
of  Cajlile  his    Grandfon,    Henry  fent  the  Bifhop  of  Win-  *X; 
chejltr,  with  Doctor  Cuthbert  Tunftal,  to  renew  the  Nc-  ,:  " 
gotiation  with  him,  acquainting  him  withal,    if  he  would  H-'r'j:'" 
appoint  a  convenient  place,     he  would   come    and   confer 
with  him   in   perfon.     The   Emperor,  who  had  never  in- 
tended to  refign   the  Empire  to  him,   and    ftill  lef.  at  that 
time,   very   civilly  anfwered,     that  to    fave  the   King   the 
trouble  of  croffing  the  Sea,     he   would   come   himfelf   and 
confer  with   him  in   England.     But  when   the   Ambaffo 
dors  preffed  him  upon  the  affair  they  were  charged  with, 
they  found  he  fought  only  to  evade   his  own   offer.     On  ! 
while  he  faid,  he  would  refign  the  Empire  to   Henry,    but 
firft  would   try    to  obtain  of  the  Diet,    that    himfelf  and 
Polterity  might  preferve  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans. 
Another  while,  he  talked    of  making  Charles   hi:;    Grand- 
fon  Emperor,     Henry    King   of   the    Ramans,     Ferdinand 
Brother  to  Charles,    King  of  Aujlria,    and  himfelf  onlv 
Marfhal    of  the    Empire.       Thele    Alterations    convinced 
the   Ambaffadors,    nothing  was  to   be  expected   from    the 
Negotiation;  and    acquainting  the    King,  he  was    fatisficd 
Maximilian  had   no  other  defign   than    to    draw    Money 
from  him. 

There   was    this  year   an    Infurrection   of  the    London  r"f" 
Apprentices  againft     foreign    Tradefmen,    wherein    fome  H,n 
perl'ons  loft  their   Lives.     But  it    was  appeafed  by  the  pu-  Stow, 
nifhment  of  fome  of  the  Seditious,    who   were   hanged    in  ""WoifR- 
the   principal  Streets  of  the  City  (1). 

This  fame   year  the  Sweating   Sicknefs   made   great  ra-    tteSm  «. 
vages  in   the  Kingdom,    and   efpecially    at    London.      Muft  '"/  ■'  " ''■,' 
of  thofe  that  were  feized  with  it,  died   within  three  hours,  s.^w"_ 
and    no  cure  could  be  found.      As  this  Diftemper  was   pe- 
culiar to  England,  it  was  called  Sudor  Anglicus,  or  the  En- 
gl ifh  Siveat  (2). 

The   affairs  of  Scotland  were  ftill    in  great  difordcr,  by  Again  f 
reafon  of  the  Factions  in  the  Kingdom.     Alexander  Hume  j,c,tl-lnd' 
and  his  Brother   William,    after   feveral  Pardons,    were  at  Herbert-  ' 
laft  beheaded  (1).     After  the  death  of  the   two    Brothers,  PoL  Virg. 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  hoping    Scotland  would  be  in  perfect 
Tranquillity,    refolved    to  take    a   Journey  into    France, 
promifing   to  return  in  few  Months.     But  being   detained 
there   longer  than    he   expected,    by   accidents  mentioned 
hereafter,  the   affairs  of  Scotland  fell  into  very  great   con- 
fufion,  becaufe  of  the  Dillenfions  of  the  great  Men,  which 
were    inflamed    by  thofe  who  defigncd   to  take    advantage 
of  them. 

Mean   while,    the  Pope  eameftlv    pufhed   the  affair  of     ,  -  j  ^_ 
the  pretended  War,  contriving,  with   the  Ambaffadors  re-  L:o  X  fci 
fiding  at  his  Court,     projects    which   would  have  required  L-S';" 

r-,      1    „i  n  •  r     11        1  it    ■        lollieite  tbi 

more  Zeal  than  Princes  ufually  have,  and  greater  Union  Cro&oe. 
among  them.  To  execute  his  defigns,  he  fhould  have  Guicciard. 
amaffed  vaft  Sums  of  Money,  and  that  was  the  fecret  in-  Holkngfh. 
tent  of  the  League  propofed  by  the  Pope,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  Head  and  Director.  To  that  end,  he  cxhaufted, 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  the  Church's  '1  reafures,  to  incour;  • 
the  Faithful  to  exchange  their  peiifhing  riches  for  evei  - 
lading  advantages.  This  affair  was  carried  fo  far,  tii.-.t 
he  fent  Legates  to  all  the  Courts,  to  excite  the  Sovereigns 
to  join  their  Forces  together,  for  the  Deftruction  of  the 
Infidels.  There  was  not  one  but  what  outwardly  fhowul 
an  extreme  defire  to  apply  himfclf  to  fo  holy  a  work, 
provided  he  could  be  fecurcd  from  being  difturbed  by  his 
Neighbours.  But  that  was  the  thing  which  rendered  the 
execution  of  the  project  very  difficult,  becaufe  they  had 
no  Confidence  in  one  another.  They  had  no  more  tor 
the  Pope  himfelf,  who,  fince  the  beginning  of  his  Ponti- 
ficate, had  but  too  plainly  difcovered,  that  the  concerns 
of  Religion  were  not  what  affected  him  moll.  So,  in 
feeing  him  act  with  that  Zeal,  they  could  not  help  fuf- 
pecting,  that  the  defire  of  inriching  himfelf  by  the  volun- 
tary Contributions  of  Chriftians,  by  the  fale  of  the  Indul- 
gences, by  the  Tenths  of  the  Clergy,  and  by  the  Boun- 
ties of  the  Sovereigns,  was  what  moil  fired  his  Zeal.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  not   one  of  them   fhowed  any   averfion   to  the 
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reticles.  Great  Sums  were  r3ifcd  by  this  means,  but  feldom  applied  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  intended-  Leo  X  refo'ving  to  fe-Uow  fo  goo.I 
Precedents,  opened  a  Generat  Mait  for  Indulgences,  the  beneht  whereof  was  to  extend  even  to  i he  Dead,  whole  S»>jl<,  upon  payment  ot  fo  much 
Money,  were  immediately  redeemed  out  of  Purgatory.  People  had  likewife  the  Jiberty  ot  eating  E^-gs  and  White-mials  on  Fart  Days,  3nJ  of  cfiulin^ 
their  Confcflbr,    and  the  like.     Guiceiardini  fays,   That  the   Powers   for  releafing  Souls  out  of  Purgatory  were  openly  played  for  in   Taverns.     11.   i  j. 

(1)  The   chief  Author  of    this    Infurrection   (which  began  April  28.  )    was    one    "John  Lincoln  a    Broker.     He   drew    up  a     Pjpjr    full         Ooa 
againft  the  foreign   Merchants,   which    he  got   Doctor    Bele,   a  noted    Preacher,  to   read   in    his  Pulpit  on  Eafter    Tttefday  \  whcreup.n   the  Mob  ailWnbhd, 
and    committed    fe\erarl   Outrages.     The  Reader   may  fee  a    full  account    of  this   Infunccfion   in   Hat/,   fill.    S9---63.      lUU:n7jh.  p.  S40,  bee. 

(2)  This  Difiemper  continued  from  July  till  the  middle  of  December.  Many  Knights,  Gentlemen,  and  OtTieejs  ci  the  King's  Coil  died  thereof, 
as  the  Lord  Clinton,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  and  of  the  common  lint  of  People  fo  many,  as  in  fome  Towns  it  l'wept  aw^y  half,  in  others  a  tht-J 
of  ihe  Inhabitants.  Hall,  fo].  63.  Herbert,  p.  2S  ..-.--  There  was  alio  fo  great  a  Drougth  this  year,  that  it  u'd  not  rain  from  'lie  beginning  J 
September,  till  the  May  following.  And  the  Froft  was  id  hard  in  the  Winter,  that  Holies  and  Caits  could  pah  over  the  Tbamtl  on  the  Ice  be- 
tween Weft'n'njlr    ard    Lambetb.      Stotu,   p.    505. 

(3)  On  the  16th  ot  Olhbir,  1516.  Herbort,  p.  17.    The   llth;  fays  Bvcbais. 
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',  ,  Mi  he  mould  be  taxed  with  not  having  a  due 
,.:  F  ,  Re]  i  11.  But  they  gave  only  Words,  whereas 
the  Pope  wanted  Deeds.  Hence  the  Pope's  project  of  an 
univerfal  Lea;  ie  had  not,  as  will  hereafter  be  feen,  the 
Succefs  he  expected.  However,  the  project,  though  chi- 
merical,  ferved  for  pretence  and  a  cloak  to  many  other 
defigns.  The  Emperor,  defiring  to  have  one  of  his 
Grandfon  chofen  King  of  the  Romans,  ufed  the  pretence 
of  the  imaginary  War  Chriftendom  was  in  danger  of  from 
the  Turks,  to  fliow  the  neceffity  of  continuing  the  Im- 
perial Dignity  in  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria,  there  being  no 
other  in  Germany,  able  by  its  own  ftrength  to  withlfand 
their  Arms.  Charles  King  of  Spain  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
pretence  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Belides  that,  as  he  wanted 
fome  years  of  Peace,  he  ftrenuoufly  infilled  upon  the  pro- 
ject of  a  general  Truce,  that  the  Chriftian  Princes  might 
be  free  to  unite  their  Forces  againft  the  Turks.  Francis  I, 
plainly  law,  by  the  defenfive  League  made  againll  him, 
that  a  pretence  was  only  fought  to  invade  him,  and  take 
away  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  So,  a  general  Truce  could 
not  but  be  advantagious  to  him  in  his  prefent  Circum- 
ftances.  Befides,  he  had  in  view  the  recovery  oi  Tour- 
nay,  which  could  be  accomplifhed  but  during  a  Peace. 
Henry  VIII,  knowing  that  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  had  joined  in  a  League 
againll  the  Turks,  was  apprchenfive  that  League  covered 
fome  defign  againft  him.  For  that  reafon,  he  would  not 
refufe  to  enter  into  the  fame  ingagement,  for  fear  of  giv- 
ing them  a  pretence.  Thus  the  chief  Potentates  of  Eu- 
rope being  concerned  to  improve  the  Crufadc,  or  at  leaft, 
not  to  reject  it,  the  lelTer  Powers  were  alio  obliged  to 
follow  the  Torrent.  This  gave  the  Pope  great  hopes  he 
fliould  at  laft  effect  his  defigns.  But  as  in  truth,  not 
one  of  the  Princes  thought  the  thing  practicable,  the  pro- 
ject was  ftill  very  far  from  being  executed. 

Whilft  Leo  X,  fed  himfelf  with  thefe  hopes,  Francis 
was  thinking  much  more  feriouily  of  means  to  recover 
Tottrnay,  than  of  the  affairs  of  the  Crufade.  On  the  o- 
thcr  hand,  Cardinal  V'clfey  was  afraid  of  lofing  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Bifhoprick,  becaufe  he  faw  no  likeli- 
hood of  ("owing  difcord  between  France  and  England,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  fhowed  a  defire  to 
live  in  Pc-i.ce.  He  could  not  therefore  keep  the  Admi- 
niftration,  if  Guillard,  the  true  Bifliop,  would  take  the 
Oath  to  the  King,  to  which  he  feemed  inclined.  This 
made  him  embrace  the  fecret  offers  ot  Francis,  to  make 
him  ample  amends,,  if  he  could  induce  the  King  his  ma- 
iler to  reftore  that  place  to  France.  Francis  was  very 
fenfible,  that  before  all  things  the  Cardinal  was  to  be  fa- 
tisfied,  not  only  in  order  to  recover  Tournay,  but  to  pro- 
cure it  as  cheap  as  poffible.  This  was  the  fubjeit  of  a 
private  Negotiation  between  them,  before  Henry  was  in- 
formed of  it.  To  fucceed,  Francis  fpared  neither  Flat- 
teiies  nor  Promifes,  nor  Prefents.  If  Polydore  Virgil  may 
be  credited,  thefe  Prefents  were  very  confiderable.  But 
however,  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  the  Cardinal 
ihould  be  recompenfed  for  the  lofs  of  the  Adminiftration, 
with  an  annual  Penlion.  That  the  King  of  France  fhould 
give  Henry  fix  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  for  Tournay. 
But  as  this  Sum  was  a  little  too  large,  an  Expedient,  men- 
tioned  hereafter,  was  found  to  reduce  it  to  a  much  lefs. 
Upon  thefe  two  Conditions,  the  Cardinal  undertook  to 
obtain  his  mailer's  Confent  to  the  King  of  France's  de- 
l-res. One  of  lefs  AlTurance  than  the  Cardinal,  and  not 
fo  fecure  of  the  King's  Confidence,  would  doubtlels,  have 
been  greatly  embarraffed,  fince  the  Bufinefs  was  to  con- 
\ince  the  King  of  the  contrary,  to  what  hitherto  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  make  him  believe,  namely,  that 
Tournay  was  no  longer  neceffary.  When  Francis  I, 
would  have  treated  of  the  reftitution  of  Tournay,  JVolfcy 
had  reprefented  to  the  King,  that  both  for  his  own  and 
England's  Intereft,  it  was  of  very  great  confequence  to 
keep  that  place,  which  was  moreover  a  perpetual  Monu- 
ment of  his  Victories,  whilft  it  fliould  be  in  his  hands. 
Now  altering  his  Tone,  he  undertakes  to  perfwade,  and 
indeed  does  perfwade,  him,  that  the  place  is  of  no  ufe, 
and  the  maintainance  of  the  Garrifon  far  outweighs  all 
the  advantages  he  can  receive  from  thence.  That  it 
was  better  to  yield  it  to  the  King  of  France,  who  ear- 
neftly  fued  for  it,  and,  to  obtain  it,  fcrupled  not  to  con- 
defcend  to  make  Prefents  to  a  Minifter.  That  nothing 
could  be  more  honorable  for  the  King,  than  to  fee  that 
Monarch   make   the  firft  advances  to  procure  his  Friend- 
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fhip,  and  render  it  perpetual,  by  the  marriage  of  die  Dau-  i^it, 
phin  with  the  Princefs  Mary,  which  alfo  he  propofed. 
That  therefore  the  prefent  opportunity  fhould  be  improved 
to  receive  a  good  Sum  of  Money  in  lieu  of  Tournay, 
which  being  fo  remote  from  Calais,  would  infallibly  be 
loft  upon  the  firft  rupture  between  the  two  Crowns. 
That  hereby  the  King  of  France  would  be  obliged  to  be 
his  Friend,  and  their  Union  would  render  them  Umpires 
of  Europe.  That  this  Union  was  the  more  neceffary,  as 
it  was  time  to  think  of  oppofing  the  growing  power  of 
the  Houfe  of  Aujlria,  who  poffeffing  the  Empire,  Spain, 
the  Low-Countries,  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sici- 
ly, were  infallibly  going  to  render  themfelves  very  for- 
midable to  all  the  Sovereigns,  The  ftrength  of  thefe  rea- 
fons  was  too  manifeft  for  Henry  to  refill  them.  All  he 
could  think  ftrange  was,  that  the  Cardinal  had  not  fooner 
propofed  them,  but  till  then  had  rather  ufed  directly  con- 
trary arguments,  to  hinder  the  reftitution  of  Tournay. 
But,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  JVolfcy  had  fuch  an  afcen- 
dent  over  him,  that  he  could  perfwade  him  Pro  and  Con 
as  he  pleafed  (i). 

Henry    having  agreed    to  what  the   Cardinal    propofed,  Fmiaffy  tr 
the  next   thing  was    to  treat   upon   the   matter.     As  foon  France  « 
as  Francis  I,  was  informed   of  it,  he  fent  a  folemn  Am-  „en,ry' 
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baffy  to  England,  confifting  of  Admiral  Bonnivet,  Stephen  Hall. 
Poncher  Bifhop  of  Paris,  and   M.  de  Villeroy  Secretary  of  Aa-  Pul- 
State  (2).     For   form's   fake,  fome  time  muft  be  fpent  in  X'j'-P-60^ 
this  Negotiation,  though  the  King  of  France  and  the  Car- 
dinal  had   already  agreed   upon  the  chief  Articles,    by  the 
mediation  of  Villeroy,  who   had  been  in  London   ever   fince 
the  beginning  of  jfuly,  whereas   his  Collegues  arrived  not 
till  two  months  after.     The  French  Ambaffadors  had  full  p.  611, 
Powers  to   treat   of  the  renewing   of  Friendfhip  between 
the   two   Kings  ;    of  a    League   with    the    Pope    and  all 
Chriftian   Princes  who  defired   to    be  included   in   it,    for 
the  defence  of  Religion  and  the   Church  ;    of  a  Marriage 
between   the  Dauphin  and  the  Princefs  Mary  Daughter  of  P' 
Henry  ;    of  the  Reftitution   of  Tournay,    St.  Amand,    and  p. 
Mortagne  ;  and  of  an  Interview  of  the  two  Kings.  More- 
over, they  brought  Francis's  Letters  Patents,  whereby  he 
promifed  to  pay  to  his  good  Friend  the  Cardinal  of  York, 
an  annual  Penfion  of  twelve  thoufand  Livres,    in  confide- 
ration  of  his    relinquifhing   the  Adminiftration  of  the  Bi- 
fhoprick   of  Tournay.     As  the    Treaties    concluded    upon 
thefe  Articles   were  not  ready  till   the   beginning  of  Oclo- 
ber,  I  fhall  briefly  mention  another  affair,  tranfacted  about 
the  fame  time. 

The  Pope  was  ever  intent  upon  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Crufade,  from  whence  he  hoped  to  draw  great  Sums.  He 
writ  laft  year  to  all  Chriftian  Princes,  to  notify  the  Vic- 
tory of  Selim  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  over  the  Mamalacks 
of  Egypt,  whofe  Empire  he  had  utterly  deftroyed.  The  Aq_  p,^, 
beginning  of  this  year,  he  caufed  the  College  of  Cardinals  XIli.p.603. 
to  fend  a  Letter  to  Henry,  reprefenting  to  him,  the  dan- 
ger Chriftendom  was  in,  after  the  Victory  by  the  Ottoman 
Emperor  over  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to  the 
bed  advices,  was  flain  in  battle.  The  Cardinals  exhorted 
the  King  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Religion  jointly  with 
all  the  other  Chriftian  Sovereigns,  with  the  Pope  and  fa- 
cred  College,  who  were  ready  to  facrifice  to  that  end,  their 
own,  as  well  as  the  Church's  Treafure.  The  plain 
meaning  of  all  this  was,  that  the  King  ought  to  contri- 
bute largely  towards  the  Crufadc,  his  Country  being  too 
remote  from  Turky  to  fend  Forces  thither. 

Some  time  after,  the  Pope  fent  Legates  a  Latere  (3)  to  Campeius  ft 
fevera!   Courts  (4),    with  orders    to  exhort  the  Sovereigns  J""  "  Le- 
to  accept  and  preferve   a  five  years  Truce,  enjoined  by  his  f"'  ]0  £a~  _ 
Apoftolick    power.     They  were  likewife  to   ufe  their  en-  land, 
deavours   to  perfwade   them  to  unite  all  their  Forces,  and  Herbert, 
make  war  upon  the  Turk.     Cardinal  Laurentius  Campejus  xui.p  6c'6. 
was   appointed    for  England,     and    already  departed  from  6so. 
Rome   in   the  beginning  of  May,    to  go  and  execute  his  Hal,< 
Commiffion.     But  IVolfey  deemed   it  a  very   great  affront,  w,f 
that  the  Pope  had  not  thought  of  him   for  this  Legatefhip.  bimfrlf 
So,  whilft    Campejus  was    on  the  road,    he  fent  a  trufty  r:r-"t  '»'*• 
Meffenger   to  Rome,  to  reprefent  to    the  Pope,    that  by  §'^['l0't% ' 
fhowing  fo  little  regard  for  a  Cardinal,  actually  in  Eng-  Hollingfh. 
land,  and  the  King's  Prime  Minifter,  he  put  it  out  of  his  Po1-  v'rS' 
power  to  do  him   any  fervice  :    That  whatever  he  fhould 
fay  to  fupport  what   the  Pope  required,    would   be   of  no 
weight,  fince  he   fhould  be   confidered  as  one  whom  the 
Court  of  Rome  durft  not  truft  with   the  Legatefhip  :  That 
it  was  rather   the  Pope's  Intereft  to  make  ufe  of  him  to 


(1)  loiydcrc  Virgil  obferves,  how  artfully  the  Cardinal  managed  this  Affair  :  He  began  with  making  the  King  a  Prefent  of  fome  part  of  wha* 
Francis  had  given  him,  that  he  might  thereby  incline  the  King  to  accept  of  the  friendly  Overtures  of  the  Fremb  King.  Hav;ng  thus  prepared  the 
wav,  he  uli:d  the  Arguments  above-mentioned  for  the  Reftitution  of  Tournay.  Whereupon  the  King  laid,  He  law  plainly  now  Wolfty  wou.d  govern 
both    h  mfelf  and   the    King    *S  Frar.ce.     Pol.  Virg. 

(2)  And   Frar.cn    dt  Rrcbccavaid.     With   no  lels   than  twelve   hundred   Perfcns  in   their  Train.  Sipteiri.  3°-    Hi'irrt.  p.  ji.     Ball,  fd.  6c. 

(3)  There  are  fi  t:r  forts  of  Legates.  I.  They  whom  the  Prpe  lends  to  pnf.de  at  General  Ccuncils  t-  The  Pepe';  perpetual  Virars  in  Countries 
rrni^ie  trom  Rime  \  thus  before  the  Reformation,  the  Archbilhcp  of  Canterbury  was  Lcgotui  natui  slftf.chcee  fctlis.  3.  'lh<\  who  for  a  certain  t:mc, 
end  in  certain  places,  arc  delegated  to  convene  Syr.cds  tor  rcltorjng  Church-difcipline  and  other  emtigcrcies.  4.  *1  ft  1.  rre  c  f  Legate  is  g:\rn  to 
the  Pope's  extraordinary  Ambntiadors,  to  Emperors  and    King*,  who  ate  called  legal:  a   later*.     At   iteler.t   nor.fi    Let   Ca;a:fid.s  luvc  this  Chaia&er« 

{•!■)  To    England,  France,  Spain,  and    Gcrrrany.     Hall,  fol.  64. 
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obtain  his  defires,  conficlecing  the  Confidence  the  King 
honoured  him  with,  and  that,  without  his  affillanre,  the 
prefent  affair  would  be  in  danger  of  mifcarrying.  Leo  X, 
eafily  perceived  by  this  reprcfentation  that  IVolfey  mull  be 
contented.  So  by  a  Bull  of  the  17th  of  May,  he  joined 
him  with  Campejus  in  the  fame  Commiffion  ( 1 ),  giving 
them  both  an  equal  authority,  knowing,  ( fays  lie  in  the 
Bull  directed  to  IVolfey)  your  great  Credit  with  the  King, 
and  haw  eafily  you  can  perfuiade  or  dijjwade  him.  Moan 
while,  Campejus  arriving  at  Boulogne,  IVolfey  found  means 
to  detain  him  there  till  he  had  received  the  Pope's  an- 
fwer.  For  which  reafon  it  was  the  zcjth  of  'July  before 
the  Italian  Legate  made  his  Entry  into  London.  As  he 
had  but  a  very  poor  train,  IVolfey  fent  him  twelve  Mules 
with  Coffers  richly  covered.  Hut  fome  of  thefc  Coffers 
happening  to  fall,  during  the  Proceflion,  and  being  over- 
turned and  broken,  were  found  to  be  empty  (2),  to  the 
great  Sport  and  Laughter  of  the  people,  who  derided  this 
external  Pageantry.  There  is  in  the  Collection  of  the  Pub- 
lick  Ails,  a  Bull  of  Leo  X,  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  two  Legates,  authorizing  them  to  grant  a  plenary  In- 
dulgence to  the  faithful  of  both  Sexes,  who  fhould  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  Mafs,  which  either  of  the  Legates  fhould  ce- 
lebrate in  the  prefence  of  the  King  and  Queen,  or  at 
leaft  at  the  Benediction,  provided  they  contelled  their 
Sins,  or  defired  to  confefs,  and  were  penitent. 

The  Legates  Com  million  confilted  of  two  points.  The 
firft  was,  to  try  to  obtain  of  the  Clergy  an  Aid  of  Mo- 
ney for  the  War  againlt  the  Turk.  But  the  Clergy  ftood 
their  ground  againlt  all  their  attempts.  The  fecond  was, 
to  perfwade  Henry  to  join  in  the  projected  League  with 
all  the  Chriftian  Princes  for  the  defence  of  Religion 
and  the  Church.  The  Pope's  defign  was  not  to  under- 
take a  War  againft  the  Turk,  but  only  to  heap  up  Mo- 
ney on  that  pretence.  Thus  tlie  League  he  was  medi- 
tating, was  folely  to  make  the  world  believe  he  really 
intended  to  war  againlt  the  Infidels.  After  which,  he 
had  a  very  plaufible  excufc  to  lay  Impofitions  upon  all 
the  Clergy,  and  draw  Money  from  the  Sovereigns,  and 
their  Subjects,  to  bear  the  Charges  of  this  pretended  war. 
With  this  League  therefore  he  was  to  begin,  and  upon 
that  the  Legates  were  commiffioned  to  treat  with  the 
King,  who  feemed  inclined  to  agree  to  it,  though  he 
might  eafily  forelee  the  League  would  fignify  nothing. 

As  Cardinal  JVolfey's  Credit  increafed  in  England,  it 
became  likewife  greater  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  had 
caufed,  as  was  before  obferved,  Cardinal  Adrian  de  Corncto 
to  be  removed  from  the  Office  of  the  Pope's  Collector  in 
England.  But  this  flight  punifhment  not  fufficing  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  revenge,  he  had  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  King 
writ  to  the  Pope,  defining  him  to  deprive  Adrian  of  the 
Cardinalate,  and  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him.  Leo  X  could  not  help 
thinking  it  very  ftrange,  that  the  King  fhould  make  fuch 
a  requelt,  without  alledging  any  reafon.  However,  with- 
out giving  him  a  pofitive  denial,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  faying,  he  would  give  him  fatisfaction  at  a  more 
proper  Seafon.  In  1517,  there  was  a  Confpiracy  againlt 
the  Pope,  wherein  Cardinal  Adrian  being  concerned,  was 
committed  to  Prifon.  Guicciardini  affirms,  he  was  never 
more  heard  of,  and  that  it  is  not  known  what  became  of 
him  (}).  But  there  is  in  the  Colleclion  of  the  Puhlick  Aels, 
'  a  Letter  of  Cardinal  'Julius  de  Medici,  dated  the  5th  of 
July  1  5  1  S,  notifying  to  the  King,  that  in  a  Confiftory 
held  that  day,  Cardinal  Adrian  was  depofed  and  ftript  of 
all  his  Preferments,  intimating  withal  to  the  King,  that 
it  was  on  his  account.  But  it  is  more  probable,  he  was 
punilhed  for  his  Crime  againlt  the  Pope.  However  this 
be,  a  few  days  after,  the  Pope  gave  Cardinal  IVolfey  the 
Adminiltration  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Bath  and  JVells, 
fuppoilng  he  wanted  it  to  maintain  ttie  Dignity  of  Cardinal. 

The  Negotiation  of  the  two  Cardinals  proceeded  very 
flowly,  fince  it  was  not  fufficient  to  incline  Henry  to  the 
League,  but  the  reft  of  the  Sovereigns  were  alio  to  give 
their  content.  Accordingly,  the  Pope  follicited  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power  all  the  Potentates,  magnifying  the  dan- 
ger to  which  the  Chriltian  Religion  was  going  to  be  in- 
fallibly expofed.  In  fhort,  every  Prince  returning  him 
the  fame  anfwer,  namely,  that  it  was  neceflary  all  the 
Sovereigns  fhould  unite  in  this  affair,  he  fent  a  Bull  to 
his  Legates  in  England,  impowering  them  to  conclude  be- 
tween the  Emperor,  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain, 


a   League  againft  the    Turk.     His   intent    was,     tint    the     tj*3. 
League   fhould  be  offenlive,    elfe    it    would   be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  him,   unlefs  the  Turk  really    intended   to  invade 
Chriftendom,  which  was  hitherto  thought  to  l>     very  mi- 
certain.     But  Leo  was  too  well   known,    for    the  Princes 
to   he   thus  taken   in   a  Snare  which  tended  only  to  I       ■ 
the  Pope  matter  of  their  own,  and  their  pcoj 
So,  pretending  zealoufiy    to  enter    into   his   project,    they 
contented  themfelves  with   concluding  togelhci  a  defenl 
League    foi  the  protection   of  the  Pope,    the  Ho] 
and  their  rel'peclive  Dominions,    agaiiift  all  Ji.--  ulei  .  and 
particularly  againft  the  Imp  ror  oj  th<     1  Tli 

Pope  wiis  declared   Head  of  the  League,    pro  idi  I  In 
tilled   it  within  fuch  a  time.     But,    the   I'rcaty   made  • 
mention  of  what  each  of  the  Allies  was  to  furnifla.     All 
which  fhows,    this  League,  according  to  the  Intention 
the  Parties,  was  only    to   caft  a  milt  before   pcopli 
to  give  the  Pope  fome  fatisfaction,  and  perhaps  to  frighten 
the  Turks. 

This  was  not  what  the    Pope  defired.      He    could  ha- ■■ 
wifhed,  all  the  Princes  of  Christendom  had  joined  to     tl 
in  an  offenfive  League  againft  the  Turk,    and   ingaged   to  it 
fend  their    Forces  to  Conjlantinoplt,  to  attack  the   Otto:,.. 
Emperor    in    his  Metropolis.     In    that   cafe,    he    knew,  J; 
the   moft  remote  would   have  been  eafily   induced   to  fur- 
nifti  their  quota  in    Money.     Since  the  Frentick  Zeal  for 
Crufades    was    over,    the    Popes   had   loft   no   occalion    to 
rekindle   the  fame  zeal,   which    had  formerly   procured   (o 
many  advantages  to  their  Predece'iors.      But  the  People  j, 
well  as  the    Princes  were   entirely  difcouraged,  becaufe  it 
was    too  vifible  that  the    Crufades   had  been  profitable   to 
none  but  the  Popes.     So,  for  once,    the   Chriftian  Princes 
were  contented  to  make    a  defenlive  League,  to   fhow  on- 
ly,   they  were    ready    to  defend   Chrijlcndom   againft    the 
attacks   of  the  Infidels,    deferring  to   take  other  meafurcs 
till   they   fhould    be  obliged.     Leo  X    feeing   he  could  ob-  A:l  p.s. 
tain  no  more,  approved   and  ratified    the   League  the   -  1  ft  "'' ''■?  ,jy  '• 
of  December,  after   which  it   was   never  more  mentioned. 
All    the    terrible   preparations  of    the   Turks   to  fall  upon 
the  Chriftians,  as   was  affirmed,  entirely  vanifhed,  as  foon 
as  the  Pope  found,    his  Artifices  could   not  produce  the 
effect  he  expected. 

Whilft  thefe  things    were  in  agitation,  Cardinal  IVolfey,  Several 
jointly  with  the   French  Ambaffadors,     was   employed   in  Tr"""'*e' 
preparing  the  Treaties,  agreed  upon,  to  he  figned.  France  and 

England. 

The  firft  related  to   the  marriage  between  the    Prin-  j,  j>„,_  „/• 
cefs  Mary  and  the  Dauphin,  which  was  to  be   folemnized  Marring, 


as  foon  as   the  young  Prince  fhould    be    full  fourteen  years  hffa""> 
old,  each  of  the  two  Kings  promifing  to  pay  five  hundred  ar'd  m 


ittpbitl] 
and  Miry. 

thoufand  Crowns,  in  cafe  it  was  his  fault  that  the  Mar-  p-  624.64.1. 
riage  was  not  compleated.  Mary's  Dower  was  to  be 
three  hundred  thirty  three  thoufand  Crowns  of  Gold,  one 
half  to  be  paid  on  the  day  of  Marriage,  and  the  other 
within  a  year  after.  The  jointure  was  to  be  as  grc.it 
as  had  ever  been  afligned  to  any  Queen  of  France,  and 
particularly  to  Ann  of  Bretagne,  and  Mary  of  England, 
Wives  to  Lewis  XII. 

The  fecond  Treaty  was  upon  the  reftitution  of  Tournay,  II.  Treaty 
for  which  Francis   I,   ingaged  to  pay  Henry  fix    hundred  ,: "■'*'  Tour* 
thoufand   Crowns   of  thirty-five-pence   Tournois  each,  be-  £.  6+j. 
fides  fifty   thoufand  Livres  Tournois  due  to   him  from  the  Hall. 
Inhabitants  (;).     But  out  of  thefe  two   fums   Francis  was 
to  keep    back   the   Princefs    Mary's    Dower.     As    to  the 
payments,  he  obliged   himfelf  to  pay  fifty   thoufand  Livres 
upon  taking  polTeffion  of  the  place,  and  then  twenty-five 
thoufand  Livres   every   fix  months    tUl    the  whole  fum 
was   paid  (6). 

The  third  Treaty  concerned  the  Outrages  which  mighl 
be  committed   for  the    future  againft    the   Peace,    by  the  " . 
Subjects  of  either  King,  and  contained   certain   regulations  Ac:.  Pub. 
to   procure  fpeedy  reparation.  XIIl.p.649. 

By  the  fourth,  the    two  Monarchs  agreed   upon   an   in-  ]v   Tr.  „ 

terview  in  the  Village  of  Sandinfelt,  between  Ardres  and  a! 

Guifnes. 

j  p.  6-9. 

Thefe  Treaties    being    figned    the     14th    of    Osfsber,  Cantitl 
the  French  AmbafTadors  gave  Cardinal   IVolfey  their  Maf-  Wolfey  « 
ter's  Letters  Patents,    whereby    he   bound    himfelt    to  pay 
him  an    annual    Penfion  of  twelve  thoufand  Livres  Tour- 
nois, to  fatisfy  him  for  the  lofs  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Tcur- 
nay. 


■4 


ft;   At  the  requelt  of  King    Iltnry,    and  the  King  of  f rar.ee.      HMinglb.  p.   845. 

■  Z)  In  Cbeapjide  one  ot  the  Mules  broke  loofe  from  her  Lender,  and  overturned  her  own  and  two  or  three  01"  rhe  ether  Mules  Carriages  ;  which 
fell  with  fuch  violence,  that  l'everal  of  them  unlocked,  and  there  tell  out  of  them  old  Hole,  torn  Shoes,  pieces  of  roalted  Meat,  bits  of  Bread, 
Eigs,  and   inch    vile  Baggage.      Halt,   foi  64. 

,3     Polyiire  Virgil  fays.    Adrian    bequeathed  a   rmgnincent    Palace   in   Rem:,  to  the  King  of  England  his    Patron,    which    was  called     the    i 
Palace,   and    is  now    potfeffed   by   the   Family  of  CcUnnj. 

;4J  Lord  Herbert  lays,  this  Treaty  is  lingular  in  its  kind,  and  an  excellent  Precedent  for  Peace  to  future  Ages  ;  and  therefore  recites  it  more  a 
large,  becaufe  (as  he  lays)  it  leems  to  have  been  the  Rule  by  which  tier.ry  framed  his  Actions  many  years  alter.  See  p.  31,  ot  the  Camp,  ti ;t. 
Vol.   it. 

(5)  The  who'e  was  but  fifty  thoufand,  whereof  part  was  paid.  See  Rymtr,  p.  64a.  Our  Hiitorians  lay,  the  Arrears  that  remained  da;  were 
twenty  three  th  >ufand  Livres.      Hall,    foi.  6  c  j     and    o'niu,  p.    507. 

'if*)  lnurnuj  was  d;livcrod   up  ta  the  King  of  France  on  Fair*  S.    1519.     Hall,  ijU  67, 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  two  Kings  had  ratified  the  Treaties, 
and  folemnly  fwore  to  the  Peace  at  London  and  Paris, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  Dauphin  their  Son,  affianced  the  Princefs  Mary,  re- 
prefented  by  the  Earl  of  IVorccJler  (1)  her  Proxy.  This 
Ceremony  was  performed  at  Paris  the  21ft  of  Decem- 
ber (2). 

Europe  enjoyed  then  a  profound  Tranquillity.  But  upon 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (3),  the  12th  of 
'January  1  5 1 9,  new  troubles  arofe.  By  his  death,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, were  ingaged  in  Wars  no  lefs  fatal  to  them  than 
the  former.  As  foon  as  Maximilian  was  in  his  Grave, 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  openly  declared  them- 
felves  Candidates  for  the  Empire,  and  began  to  cabal 
among  the  Electors  to  obtain  their  defires.  This  threw 
the  Electors  into  great  perplexity.  On  which  fide  foever 
they  turned,  they  faw  for  themfelves,  for  Germany,  for 
all  Europe,  advantages  and  inconveniencies  which  deferr- 
ed their  whole  attention.  It  would  have  been  the  inter- 
eft  of  Germany  to  keep  the  ballance  even  between  the 
two  Monarchs  who  afpired  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
to  reject  both.  But  by  chufing  one  of  the  Competitors, 
fuch  fuperiority  would  be  given  him  as  could  not  but  be 
fatal  to  all  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Germany.  I  fball 
not  farther  infift  upon  the  reafons  which  the  Electors 
had  to  chufe  one  or  reject  both.  It  is  well  known,  on 
thefe  occafions,  the  publick  good  does  not  always  ferve 
for  rule  and  foundation  to  form  decifions  of  this  nature. 
Leo  X  wifhed,  as  it  was  indeed  his  intereft,  the  Electors 
would  agree  to  chufe  one  of  their  own  Body.  Charles 
being  pollefled  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Framis 
of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  the  election  of  one  of  thefe  Mo- 
narchs could  not  but  one  day  difturb  the  peace  of  Italy, 
and  prove  deftrudtive  to  the  papal  power.  Accordingly 
the  Pope  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  perfwade  the 
Electors  to  take  that  courfe.  But  however,  he  was  for- 
ced to  act  privately  for  fear  of  making  the  two  Candi- 
dates his  Enemies,  by  openly   declaring  againft  them. 

VVhilft  the  refolution  of  the  Electors  was  impatiently 
expected,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  the  Pope's  Nephew,  was 
feized  with  a  diitemper  that  laid  him  in  his  Grave.  By 
this  unexpected  accident,  that  branch  of  the  Family  of 
Medici  was  reduced  to  the  Perfon  of  the  Pope,  fole  law- 
ful defcendent  of  Co/mo  the  Great,  who  firft  acquired  the 
Sovereignty  of  Florence.  Some  endeavours  were  ufed  to 
perfwade  the  Pope  to  reftore  his  Country  to  liberty  ;  but 
he  did  not  love  the  Florentines  well  enough  to  fuffer  them 
to  enjoy  fo  valuable  a  blefling,  of  which  he  had  taken  fo 
much  pains  to  deprive  them.  Refolving  therefore  to  keep 
that  State,  he  fent  Cardinal  Julius  de  Medici  natural 
Son  of  Julian  his  Uncle,  to  govern  in  his  name.  Short- 
ly after,  he  annexed  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  Church, 
and  razed  the  Walls  of  the  Capital,  for  fear  la  Rovere 
mould   think  of  recovering  it. 

The  Electors  being  affembled  to  proceed  to  the  Elec- 
tion of  an  Emperor,  Francis  and  Charles  fent  Ambaffa- 
dors  to  the  Allembly  to  manage  their  concerns.  The 
Pope  would  have  a  Nuntio  there  too,  who  had  orders 
privately  to  endeavour  to  caufe  them  both  to  be  rejected  ; 
but  however,  to  conform  himfelf  outwardly  to  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Electors.  Henry  VIII  perceiving  the  difficul- 
ties which  would  occur  in  the  choice  of  either  of  the 
Candidates,  fent  Richard  Pace  to  the  Diet  to  try  whe- 
ther there  was  any  thing  to  be  expected  for  him.  But 
as  he  thought  of  it  too  late,  his  Ambaffador  found  the 
affair  fo  advanced,  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  expofe  the 
King's  honour.  He  writ  to  him  therefore,  that  indeed  fome 
of  the  Electors  (4)  fhowed  an  inclination  to  favour  him  : 
That  the  Pope  would  have  likewife  fupported  him  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power,  had  he  declared  fooner  ;  but  that 
matters  were  fo  ordered,  that  the  Election  would  infallibly 
be  over  before  proper  meafures  could  be  taken  to  accom- 
plifh  his  project.  And  indeed,  a  few  days  after,  on  the 
28th  of  June,  Charles  King  of  Spain  was  declared  Em- 
peror, by  the  name  of  Charles  V,  or  rather  of  Charles 
Qdnt,  as  he  was  then ,  and  ftill  is  called  to  this 
day  (5). 


The  Election  of  Charles  was  a  terrible  mortification  icio. 
to  Francis  I.  All  the  World  immediately  thought,  the  7  "'•"?,'> 5/ 
jealoufy  between  thefe  two  potent  Princes  would  infalli-  5^™™/  «- 
bly  occafion  bloody  Wars  ;  and  this  opinion  was  but  too  cafiemi  of 
well  confirmed  by  experience.  Befides  the  King  of  France's  %£""' *'" 
jealoufy,  which  was,  doubtlefs,  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  charlti  -.-• 
the  following  rupture,  there  were  differences  between  Fra  ici 
them  of  very  great  importance,  and  extremely  difficult  Ciueaarf. 
to  adjuft.  Francis  I,  had  pretenfions  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples.  Moreover  by  the  Treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles 
was  bound  to  reftore  Navarre  to  Henry  a"  Albret,  with- 
in four  months  after  figning  the  Treaty,  and  this  Article 
was  yet  unperformed.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles,  as 
Heir  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgundy,  believed  he  had  a  law- 
ful title  to  the  Duchy  of  that  name.  He  pretended  that 
after  the  death  of  the  laft  Duke  his  Great-  Grandfather, 
Lewis  XI  had  unjuftly  feized  it,  upon  a  bare  Allegation 
that  it  was  a  Male  Fee,  though  the  contrary  was  evident. 
He  had  fuffered  his  title  to  lie  dormant  during  liis  Mino- 
rity. But  after  he  was  of  Age  he  had  thoughts  of  revi- 
ving it,  and  the  imperial  Dignity  lately  obtained,  helped 
very  much  to  confirm  him  in  that  refolution.  The  Du- 
ally of  Milan  was  another  caufe  of  difputc,  which  would 
naturally  beget  a  War  between  thefe  two  Monarchs.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  it  was  a  Fief  of  the  Empire, 
and  yet  Lewis  XII  had  feized  it,  and  Francis  I,  re-con- 
quered it,  and  was  now  in  pofleffion,  without  eithcr's  be- 
ing inverted  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  or  fo  much 
as  defiring  it.  Charles  therefore  could  alledge  it  was  his 
duty  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Empire,  and  endea- 
vour to  difpoffefs  the  King  of  France  of  that  Duchy. 
The  Duke  of  Gueldres  afforded  another  occafion  of 
quarrel  between  thefe  two  Monarchs.  He  was  a  pro- 
feffed  Enemy  to  the  Emperor,  and  France  protected  him 
openly.  Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Noyon  gave  Charles  a- 
nother  caufe  of  complaint.  He  pretended,  Francis  had 
extorted  from  him  fo  difadvantagious  a  Treaty,  by 
threatening  War  when  his  affairs  neceffarily  required  his 
prefence  in  Spain,  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  Kingdoms  : 
That  therefore  the  Refignation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, and  the  Penfion  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Crowns, 
to  which  he  had  been  ingaged,  under  the  fpecious  pretence 
of  a  maintainance  for  the  Princefs  his  future  Spoufe,  were 
nothing  elfe  but  the  price  of  a  Peace  he  had  been  made 
to  purchafe. 

But  though  thefe  two  Monarchs  looked  upon   each   o-  j„rr„ji,  cr 
ther  with   a  jealous    and  envious  Eye,    and  wanted    not  tie  Prinai 
pretences   for  a   War,  neither  of  them  durft  however  be-  '/  Eurore- 
gin    before  he  had    founded    the  reft  of    the   Sovereigns. 
And    how  they  flood   affected  will  alfo  be    neceflary   to 
know,   for  the  better  underftanding  the  Sequel,  the  inter- 
efts   of   Princes  giving  to    Hiftory  a  perfpicuitv,    which 
without   that   affiftance  is    fought  for  in  vain. 

Leo  X  was  equally  afraid  of  the  two  Monarchs,  being  o/Leo  X. 
fenfible,  to  which  fide  foever  the  Ballance  inclined,  Ita- 
ly muft  be  in  danger.  If  he  could  have  fet  them  at  va- 
riance without  making  Italy  the  feat  of  the  War,  he 
would  freely  have  done  it.  But  that  was  not  poffible. 
Much  lefs  was  it  in  his  power  to  ftand  Neuter.  The 
reafon  is,  becaufe  he  could  not  hinder  the  contefts  about 
Naples  and  Milan  from  being  decided  by  Arms,  and 
therefore  could  not  avoid  interpofing  in  a  quarrel,  which 
would  fo  nearly  concern  him.  He  took  therefore  the 
courfe  which  beft  agreed  with  his  temper,  and  that  was 
to  be  referved  and  manage  both  the  Monarchs,  till  he 
found  it  his  intereft  to  declare  himfelf.  But  through  all  Mezerai. 
his  difguifes,  he  difcovered  however  fome  partiality  to  the 
Emperor,  in  the  grant  of  a  difpenfation  to  hold  the  Em- 
pire with  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  though  that  was  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  Terms  on  which  he  had  given  him 
the  inveftiture  of  that  Kingdom.  Francis  complained  of 
it,  but  the  Pope  excufed  it  as  not  having  in  his  power  to 
refufe,  without  involving  himfelf  in  troubles  from  which 
it  would  not  have  been  eafy  for  him  to  be  delivered. 

As     for  Henry  VIII,     the    pofture    of    affairs   between  0/(  H 
Charles  and    Francis   might  have  rendered  his  Reign  very  VIII. 
glorious,  had   he  not  entirely  given  himfelf  up  to  the  in- 
terefted   Counfels  of  Cardinal   JVoljey.     He  had    it  in  his 


(1)  Rapin  milbking  iho  N.ime  for  the  Title  fays  Somerfet. He  was  accompanied  in  hit   Embafly  to   Frame  by  Nicolas  Weft  Biihop  of  Ely,  the 

Lord  St.  Join,  Sir  Nicolas  Vaux,  Sir  John  Pechy,    and  Sir  Thomas  Bulleyn.     Hall,  M.  66. 

(2)  This  year  was  inltitutcd  the  College  of  Phyfttians  in  London.  King  Henry's  Charter  for  that  purpofe  bears  date  Oclober  23.  By  the  Ap- 
pointment, in  this  Corporation,  or  College,  are  included  the  Phyficians  in  London,  and  feven  miles  round  that  City.  The  Phyficians  nafTjed  in  the 
Charter,  are,  John  Chamber,  Thomas  Linacre,  Fcrnand  de  Victoria,  Nicolas  Halfelvell,  John  Francis,  and  Robert  Yaxley.  Rymcr's  Feed.  Tom.  13, 
p.  654. 

(5)  He  was  King  of  the  Romans,  and  called  Emperor,  though  never  crowned  by  that  Title.  Some  (ay,  the  reafon  was  becaufe  he  declined  the 
Charge  arid  Hazard  of  going  into  Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  Crown— M  the  Pope's  hands.  He  l'pent  his  lcilure-hoars  in  foelry,  wiiting  the 
Hilrory  of  hi;  Lite  in  Daub  Vcrfe.  As  Knight  of  the  Garter,  his  Obfequy  was  folemnly  kept  in  St.  Paul's,  by  our  King  and  the  Knights  of  that 
Order.      Herbert,  p.   34. 

(4)  The  Electors  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Triers,  flood  fo  aft'efied,  that  Tace  thought  if  our  King  had  put  in  fooner,  he  would  have  craried  it. 
Herbert,   p.    33. 

(5)  Inllead  of  fpending  his  Money  in  bribing  the  Electors,  as  Francis  did,  particularly  the  Marquifs  of  Brandenburgh,  he  la'd  it  out  in  raifing  nu- 
merous Forcer,  which  he  brought  to  Frar.cfort.  Whereupon  the  Majority  of  the  Electors  {vise,  the  Archbilhops  of  Mentz.  and  Cologne,  the  Count 
Pttlal  ,,  and  the  Duke  of  o'aaflry,  J  being  thereby  terrified  and  over-awed,  agreed  to  chufe  him.  There  were  then  but  leven  Electors,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  four  ju(t  now  mentioned,  were  the  Archbifiiop  of  Treves  or  'Triors,  the  Marquifs  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  King  of  Bolsemia.  See 
Guicciard.  I.  13.     The  E'eftorate  'if  Bavaria   was   appointed  in  1648,   and  that  of  Brunp.iM-Luntnlmgb.liir.ntr,    jn  1693. 
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1 5 1 9.     power  to  preferve  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  keeping  the 
Ballance  even  between   the  two  Rivals,  without  fuffeiing 
it    to   incline    too  much    to    either   fide.     This   was   his 
grand  intereft  as   well  as  the  Kingdom's,  and  accordingly 
this  was  his  refolution.     Hence  it  was  that   he  frequent- 
ly ingaged   in  one  or  other  fide,  but   not  always  as   the 
intereft  of  Europe,    the   welfare  of  his  Realm,    and    his 
own  Glory  required.     Thus  whilft  he  thought  to  follow 
the  maxims  of  good  policy,  he  ferved,  without  perceiving 
it,  to  gratify  the  paffions  of  his  Minifter,  as  will  be  ken 
hereafter. 
Both  Mo-         Charles  and  Francis  were  fo  convinced  of  the  advanta- 
nanbstry  10 ges  to  <^e  reapej  from  t]K.  King  of  England's  Friendfhip, 
%'manarf   tnat   tnev   neglected  nothing  which  they   thought  would 
Wolfey.       procure  it.     The  beft  or  rather  the  only   means  to  that 
Herbert.       enj  was  t0  ga;n  Cardinal   Wolfey  to  their  interefts.     And 
therefore,  they  fpared  neither  Flatteries  nor  Promifes,  nor 
Prefents,  to  make  him  their  Friend.     They  took  occafion 
fometimes  to  write  to  him,  on  purpofe  to  ftile  him  Their 
Friend,  Their  Father.     In  their  Letters  they  extolled  his 
Virtue,  his  Prudence,  his  Capacity,  in  fuch  affected  Terms, 
that  he  mutl  have  been  blind  not  to  fee,  they  had  farther 
Their  Ca-     views  than  to  exprefs  their  efteem  for  him.     Wolfey  made 
'4T" "";"'!'  good  ufe  of  thefe  Teftimonies  of  their  Friendfhip,  to  ob- 
Ctedit,  '      ferve  to  his  Matter  how  formidable  he  was  to  thefe  two 
Monarchs,  fince  they  did  not  difdain  even  to  carefs  his 
Minifter.     But  withal,  it  ferved  him  to  infinuate  how  far 
liis  own  merit  excelled  that  of  other  Minifters,  frnce  it 
was  univerfally  known.     All  this  produced  the  effect  he 
expected.     Henry  deemed  hirnfelf  the  Arbiter  of  Europe, 
and  remained  fo  perfuaded  of  his  P'avorite's  Capacity,  that 
he  no  longer  faw  but  with  his  Eyes,  or  acted  but  by  his 
advice. 
•He  Cdrdi-       Thus  Wolfey  was  then  at  the  top  of  the  Wheel.     He 
rat's  Pre-     was  Favorite,  Prime  Minifter,  Lord  Chancellor,   Admi- 
famm,.       niftrator  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Archbi- 
fliop  of  York,  fole  Legate  a  Latere,    Campejus  his   Col- 
legue  being  recalled.     He  had  a  Penfion   from  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  King  of  France,  and  received  an  immenfe 
profit  from   his  Chancellorfhip,  by  the  Privileges  annex- 
ed thereto   by  the   King.     Befides  this,  the  King  never 
ceafed    making    him  Prefents,  and  giving  him  continual 
occafions  of  increafrng  his  Incomes.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Re- 
publick  of  Venice,  ltrove  with  emulation  to  gain  his  Good- 
Will,  and  feemed,  as  I  may  fay,  to  glory  in  their  depen- 
AS.  Pub.     dence  upon   him.     The  beginning  of  the  year,  Francis  I 
Xin-p.691.  fent  n\m  Letters  Patents,  whereby  he  confented,  that  he 
fhould  alone  regulate  the  Ceremonies  of  his  Interview  with 
Henry,  giving  him  thereby  an   authentick  Teftimony  of 
his  confidence  in  his  probity,    upon    a   point  of  which 
Kings  are  commonly  very  jealous.     Mean  while,  the  ad- 
vances fuch   great   Princes   made  the   Cardinal,   did  not 
argue  fo  much  their  efteem  for  him,  as  their  fear  of  lofing 
Henry  h      the  Friendfhip  of  the  King    his    Mafter.     Francis  I,  to 
Godfather  to  gjve  }fmry  a   frem  mark   of  his  refpect,  defined   him  to 
jLotJ  Sw.     ftand   Godfather   to  his  fecond  Son,  afterwards  King  of 
Herb.rt.       France  by  the  name  of  Henry  II.     Thefe  things  demon- 
it  rate  Henry's  happy  fituation,  and  how  glorious  his  Reign 
might  have  been,   had  he  wifely  improved  thefe  Advanta- 
ges. But  unfortunately  for  him,  inftead  of  acting  for  hirn- 
felf and  his  own  Glory,  he  laboured  in  effect  for  his  Fa- 
vorite's interefts. 
Cardial  It  would  have  been  hard  to  conceive  to  what   height 

Wol'fey'a      the   Cardinal's  Pride    was  carried,    if  all  the   Hiftorians 
had  not  taken  care   to   defcribe  it,    and  all  in  the  fame 
Colours.     The  Legatefhip  of  Campejus  fetting  that  Car- 
dinal upon   a  level   with    him,    he  could    not  long  bear 
Aa.  Pub.     that  equality.     By  his  credit  at  Rome  he  had  caufed   him 
Xiii.  p-734-  to    be  recalled  ( 1 ),    and  hirnfelf  appointed   fole   Legate, 
Burnet."8     w'tn  Power  to  ^ifi*  tne  Monafteries,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  Clergy  (z).      To  obtain    this   Coinmiilion,    he  had 
taken  care  to  defame   to  the   Pope  all  the  Clergy  of  the 
Kingdom,   intimating,  how  neceffary  it  was  to  commit 


extreme 
Pride. 


the  reforming  of  them  to  his  care (3).     But  this  was    ijio. 
only  to  increafe   his  Authority,  and   fubject  the  whole 
Church  of  England  to   his  Orders.     When  he  faw  him-  "-  -If!" 
felf  inverted    alone   with  the    Dignity  of  Legate,  he  let 
loofe,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the  Reins  to  his  Vanity.     He  faid  iv  \ 
Mafs  after  the  manner  of  the  Pope  hirnfelf,  riot  only  Bi-  " 
fhops  ferving  him  therein,  but  Earls  and  Dukes  giving  him    '  ^ 
Water  and  the  Towel.     When  he  walked  into  the  City,  nX'gih. 
two  Crones  were  carried   before  him  by   two  of  the  tail- 
eft  Prielts   that  could   be   found,  mounted  on  the  higheft 
Horfes.     One  of  thefe   Crofies  was  that  of  Legate,  and 
the  other  that  of  York.     At  firfl  thefe   things   ferved  on- 
ly for  diverfion  to  the  People,  who  paffed  their  jefts  up- 
on this  external  Pomp  (4).     Put  prefently  after,  were  felt 
much  more  grievous  effects  of  the  Power  affumed  by  the 
Legate.     A  new  Court  of  juflice  was  erected,  tailed  the  Tbt  J 
Legate's   Court,    the  jurifdiction  whereof  extended  to  all  c  "".  " 
actions   relating  to   conference;    that  is,    properly  fpeak-  p«j.Virg. 
ing,  to  all   the  actions  of  Life,  fince  there  is  fcarce  any  Herbert. 
but  whcie  Confeience  may  be  fome  way  concerned.  One  HullulE<h- 
John  allien,  being  made  Judge  of  this  new  Court,  com- 
mitted   numberlefs    Rapines    and  Extortions,   under  co- 
lour of  reforming  the  Manners  of  the  People,  though  he 
was  hirnfelf  a  Perfon  of  an  infamous  Character  (5).    Strict  Herbert, 
enquiry  was  made  into  the  Life  and  Manners  of  every 
Body,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  new  Judge  to  opprefs 
all  that  obftinately  refufed  to  compound  withhim.     Par- 
ticularly, he  pretended  that  his  Jurifdiction  readied  to  all 
Suits  arifing  from  Wills  or  Marriage- Contracts,  and  drew 
to  his  Court  numberlefs  Caufes,  without  the  King's  Judges 
daring  to  oppofe  it  (6).     On  the  other  hand,  the  Legate 
treated  the  Clergy  with  inconceivable  rigour,  and  confer- 
red all  the  Benefices  of  the  Kingdom  on  his  Creatures, 
without  troubling  hirnfelf  about  the  Rights  of  the  Churches, 
the  Monafteries,  or  the  Patrons.     This  is  what  had  ever 
occafioned   violent  quarrels   between    the   Kings  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  given  birth  to  the  fa- 
mous Statute  of  Presmunire,  daily  violated  by  the  Legate, 
the   King    fufferin  ,  in   him   things  which  he  would  not 
doubtlefs  have  aliuwed  in    the    Pope  hirnfelf,  and  being 
informed  no  farther  than  the  Cardinal  plc.fed.      At   laft, 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  feeing  fo  many  oppreiTions, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  the  King,  who  feemed 
furprized,  and  charged  the  Archbifhop  to  tell  the  Cardi- 
nal, that  it  was  his  pleafure  he   fhould  amend  whatever 
was  amifs(7).   The  effect  of  this  Remonftrance  was,  that  HcrVnt. 
the  Cardinal  ftill  more  hated  the  Archbifhop  for  whom  he  VrA  virs- 
had  already  conceived  an  averfion,  for  fubferibing  hirnfelf  H'"6 
in  one  of  his  Letters,  Your  Brother  of  Canterbury  (8).    But 
fhortly  after,  one  John  London  a  Prieft  (9),  boldly  accuf- 
ing  the  Judge  of  the  Legate's  Court,  it  was  not  polTrble 
to  hinder  the  affair  from  coming  to  the  King's  know- 
ledge.    As  the  Judge  was  convicted  of  numberlefs  Mifde- 
meanours,    the   King   fo  reprimanded  the  Cardinal,  that 
from  thenceforward  he  became,  if  not  better,  yet  more 
wary  at  leaft. 

The  Grandeur,  Riches,  Power,  and  Authority  enjoyed  Cardinal 
by  Wolfey  in  England,  were  not  capable  of  fatisfying   his  %v'olfe'r  ">' 
Ambition,  whilit  there  was  ftill  one  ftep  higher  to  which  p'.'pedom  by 
a  Churchman    could   afcend.     He  had  begun  fome  time ";«™  >f '*» 
fince  to  take    meafures  to    become  Pope,  when   the   See  SXnrfa 
fhould   be   vacant,  and  the  King  of  France  had  now  of- 
fered  him   the  Votes  of    fourteen    Cardinals.     But   fince 
Charles  was  elected   Emperor,  Wolfey  thought   him  molt 
capable  to   procure  him  the  Papacy,  and  probably,  conti- 
nued a  private  Negotiation  with  him.     For  that  purpofe, 
he  gradually  difengaged  the    King  his  mafter    from  the 
Intereft  of  France,  to  turn  him  to  the  Emperor.     Mean 
while,  he  believed  he  could  not,  without  too  much  dif- 
covering   hirnfelf,    hinder   the   Interview  of  Francis  and 
Henry,  which  had   been  deferred  till   the  year  1  520  (10). 
But  he  well  knew  how  to  prevent  the  ill-effects  this  In- 
terview might  produce  againft  the  Emperor  his  new  friend. 
Befides,  he  could  not  think  of  lofing  the  pleafure  of  ap- 


(1)  John  Clarke,  Doftor  of  Law,  was  fent  to  Rome  for  this  purpofe.     The  Pope's  Ommlffun  to  We/fey  is  dated  June  10.  1519.     Herbert,  p.  31. 

(:)  By  Virtue  of  his  Lcgatine  Commillion,  he  might  fummon  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  other  Bilhnps  within  the  King's  Dominions,  to 
affemble  at  his  Convocation.  He  might  fuperintend  and  con-eft  what  he  thought  irregular  within  their  Juiiidiclions  ;  appoint  all  Officers  in  the  Spiritual 
Courts,  and  prefent  to  all  Ecclefiaftical  Benefices;  cunftitute  Matters  of  Faculties  and  M  Ulers  of  Ceremonies,  to  advance  his  Dignity,  and  exercii'e  a  vifirato- 
rial  Power  over  Momfteries  and  Colleges,  and  all  the  Clergy,  exempt  and  not  exempt  ;  and  this  for  one  whole  year,  from  the  date  of  the  Bull.  Fidda 
Life  of  Wolfey,  p.  100.     Rymer,  Tom.  XIII.  p.  734. 

(3)  The  Clergy  were  fo  defamed  by  the  Cardinal's  Information,  that  they  were  termed,  Dati  In  repnbum  fenfum,  given  up  to  reprobate  Safe,  and  the 
like,  in  the  original  Bull  among  our  Records,  which  Lord  Herbert  fays,  he  Ihould  have  inferted  at  large,  but  that  it  is  too  long  and  infamous  to  the 
Hierarchy  and  ail  religious  Pcrlons,  p.  31.  Compl.  Hijl.  The  Cardinal  intended  to  vifit  all  the  Monafteries  in  England,  that  discovering  theii 
corruptions,  he  might  the  better  juftify  the  Defign  he  had  to  fupprefs  moll  of  them,  and  convert  them  into  Bilhopiicks,  Cathedrals,  Cullegiate  Churches, 
and  Colleges  ;  but  was  diverted  from  his  Delign.  However,  he  led  the  way,  to  the  total  Supprellion  of  them  that  followed  alterwaid,.  Burners  Ref. 
Tom.  I.  p.  20. 

(4)  Infomuch  that  Polydore  Virgil  fays,  it  grew  to  a  left,  as  if  one   Crofs  did  not  fuffice  for  the  expiation  of  his  Sins. 

(5)  He  was  thought  to  be  guilty  of  Perjury.     Herbert,  p.  33.     Pol.  Virg. 

(6)  He  had  a  great  number  of  Spies  and  Informers  dilperl'ed  every  where,  to  let  him  know  what  Livings  became  vacant,  that  he  might  nil  them  up  imme- 
diately ;  and  what  Perfons  of  note  died  in  every  Town  or  Parilh,  that  he  might  cite  their  Executors  to  prove  the  Wills  in  his  Court,     Ibid. 

(7)  Polydort  Virgil  fays,  the  King  replied  to  the  Archbilhop,  That  he  jhould  not  ba-ve  heard  oftbefe  things  but  by  hi*  ;  idJinc,  tlat  no  Mar.  is  ft 
blind  anywhere  as  in  hn  own  Houfe ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  (fays  he)  Father,  go  to  Woliey,  and  tell  him,  if  any  th.ng  be  amjs  thai  te  amend  it.  Her- 
bert, p.  33. 

(S)  When  the  Bearer  of  the  Letter  informed  the  Archbilhop  what  offence  the  Cardinal  had  taken  at  hi;  Subfcription,  he  faid.  with  fome  lliew  of  Re- 
fentment,  Peace,  knvuoeft  thou  not  that  the  Man  is  inebriated  Wltb  Profperity.    Hollingfh.   p.  848. 
(9)  Rapin,  by  miftake,  calls  him  a  Priejl  of  London.     Sec  Herbert,  p.  33. 
(roi  Both  Kings  in  the  mean  while  agreeing,  not  to  cut  off  their  Beards  till  they  faw  one  another.    Herbert,  p-  34* 
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r  519.  pearing  before  the  Court  of  France  with  a  magnificence 
little  inferior  to  that  of  a  King,  and  of  feeing  himfelf,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Englijh,  honoured  and  careffed  by  the 
King  of  France,  and  his  whole  Court,  as  he  would  pro- 
bably  be.  This  was  an  opportunity  which  a  perfon  fo  fond 
of  pageantry  and  orientation  could  not  neglect. 
Affairs  of  The  Emperor  had  reafon  to  carefs  Cardinal  Wolfey. 
Spain.  j_je  j^j  met  jn  Spa{n  wjtn  unexpected  difficulties.     The 

Cajlilians  and  Arragonians  were  bent  to  preferve  their  Pri- 
vileges, which  were  continually  attacked  by  the  Emperor's 
Flemijh  Counfellors.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor, 
on  pretence  of  the  Crufade  publilhed   by  the  Pope,  having 
demanded  a  Tenth  of  the  Clergy,  that  demand  had  cauf- 
ed  throughout  Spain  Troubles  which  very  much  embarraf- 
fed  that  Prince.     There  had  been  ulfo  an  Infurreclion  in 
TttEmpmr  Auftria   which  was  not  appeafed   without  difficulty.     In 
and  King  of  fhort,  the  King  of  France  was  privately  labouring  to  raife 
%  Court  the  Emperor  troubles  in  Naples,  Sicily,  Navarre,  and  to 
Wolfey'i       withdraw   his  Allies  from   him.     All  this   made  Henry's 
Friattjbif.   Friendfhip  f0  ncceffary  to  him,  that  it  is  no  wonder   he 
fhould  endeavour  to  win   the  Cardinal   to  his  fide,  fince 
the  Minifter's  Credit  was    the  only  way  to  gain  the  ma- 
iler.    The  King  of  France  ufed  the  fame  method,  which 
exceedingly   increafed  the   Cardinal's  pride;    who  feeing 
himfelf   courted   by  tliefe  two  Monarchs,  had    it  in  his 
power,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  to  fet  what  price  he  pleafed  upon 
his  Services. 
Affairs  of         Whilft  all    the  World  was  impatiently  expecting    the 
Scotland.       effec~t  of  the   Jealoufy  between   the  Emperor  and  King 
of  France,    the  affairs  of  Scotland   ftill  lemained   in   the 
fame  fituation,  that  is,  in  extreme  diforder  becaufe  of  the 
Regent's  abfence.     When    he    went    from   Scotland   lie 
hoped  to  return  in  kw  Months,  but  was  not  fuffered   to 
France  en-    f0]j0w  his  Inclination.     Francis  I,  forefeeing  the  want  he 
Tat" the  Duke  m'ght  have  of  England,  had  made  a  private  Treaty  with 
cf  Albany     Henry,  promiiing  to  detain  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  France. 
in  France.     Thus  Henry  obtained   by  another  way,  what  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  had  plainly   refufed  him.     It  was  very 
eafy  to  conceive,  why   he  oppofed  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
return.     His  delign  was  to  throw  Scotland  into  trouble  and 
confufion,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  interpofe  in  the  affairs- 
of  that  Kingdom,  under  colour  of  fupporting  the  Interefts 
of  the  young  King  his  Nephew.     He  could  not  therefore 
execute   it  better,   than   by  fomenting  Difcord  among  the 
Nobility,  which  the  Regent's  prefence  might  have  reme- 
died.    But  the  War  which  afterwaids  broke  out  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  and   wherein  he  was  but  too  much 
concerned,  prevented  the  profecution  of  his  deiigns  againft 
Scotland.     Probably   this   fayed  the  Kingdom,  which   o- 
therwife  was  in  great  danger  of  being  eonquered  by  the 
Englijh. 
Difcovtry  f      Before  I  clofe  the   year  1 5  1 9,  I  muff  not  forget  to  re- 
Mexico  ar.d  mark,  that  this  year  the  Emperor  received  the  news  of  the 
cw-Spais.  ^jfcoyejy^  anj  beginning  of  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico  and 
New-Spain.     The  mention  of  this  particular  is  the  more 
neceffary,  though    it  feems    foreign  to  our  Hiftory,  as  it 
was  the  Gold  and  Silver  wherewith  the  new  World  fur- 
nifhed  Spain,  that  contributed  moft  to  render  Charles  V  fo 
powerful  as  he   will    hereafter  appear.     Befides,    Money 
growing  more  plenty,  by  the  Trade  carried  on  by  other 
Countries  with  Spain,  the  Reader  mult  not  be  furprized  to 
find  hereafter  more  numerous  Armies,  greater  magnificence 
in  Princes   Courts,  and   the   Dowries  of  Princeffes  much 
larger  than   before.     But    Spain   firft  improved  the  Gold 
and  Silver  of  the  new  World,  and   was  thereby  enabled, 
hi  the  Reigns  of  Clxtrles  Vth,  and  Philip  lid,  to  afpire  to 
Univerfal  Monarchy  (1). 
K20,         The  Confidence  placed  by  Francis  I   in  Cardinal  Wol- 
Ti-c  Regain- ley,  in  giving  him  power   to   regulate  his  Interview  with 
'*'     Henry,  would   have  been  very  honourable  for  that  Mini- 
'   .       tie   ftetj   'f>  on  'he  other  hand,  this  proceeding  had  not  fhewn 
iiis  little  efteem  for  him,  as  believing  him  liable  to  Cor- 
''    wj   ',;'•    motion.     Be  this  as  it  will,  Wolfey,  by  virtue  of  Powers 
XHl.p.705.  received  from  the   two  Kings,  made  the  12th  of  March 
Marcl  iz.     1  5  20,  a  Regulation,  importing,  among  other  things,  "  that 
V*  "  the   Interview   fhould  be   on  the   4th  of  'June  (2)  be- 

Huiiimft.  "  tween  Ardres  and  Guifncs  ;  That  the  King  of  Eng- 
"  land  fhould  go  towards  Ardres,  as  far  as  conveniently 
"  he  could  (3),  without  palling  however  the  Englijh  Pale, 


"  and  the  King  of  France  fhould  meet  him  at  the  place  152ft 
"  where  he  fhould  flop."  Hence,  he  fo  ordered  it,  that 
Francis  paid  the  firft  Vilit  to  Henry.  But  he  affigned  for 
reafon,  that  the  King  his  mailer  having  crollcd  the  Seas, 
on  purpofe  to  do  his  Friend  honour,  it  was  very  juft., 
Francis  fhould  in  fome  meafure  make  him  amends,  by 
advancing,  to  receive  him,  a  little  beyond  the  Limits  of 
his  own  Territories  in  fome  open  place  appointed  by  De- 
puties on  either  fide.  The  reft  of  the  regulation  concerned 
the  fafety  of  the  two  Monarchs,  their  Queens,  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  France,  Sifter  of  Henry,  Louifa  of  Savoy  Du- 
chefs  of  AngouUme,  Mother  to  Francis  I,  the  Trains  of 
the  Princes  and  Princeffes  who  were  to  affift  at  the  Inter- 
view, the  place  where  the  two  Kings  were  to  meet  and 
confer  together,  and  laftly,  the  Diverfions  which  the  two 
Courts  were  to  take. 

During  the  time  between  the  Regulation  and  the  Inter-  FrancisfMi 
view,  Francis  caufed  the  Cardinal  to  be  founded,  to  know  ^"^  '" 
whether,  by  his  means,    he  could  not  prevail  with  Hcnry\,^t„  up, 
to  reftore  Calais  for  a  Sum  of  Money.   This  propofal  was,  Herbert, 
doubtlefs,  attended   with  fecret  promifes  to  the  Cardinal, 
anfwerable   to  fo  great  a  Service,   fince    he  did  not  think 
fit  to  reject  it.     He  durft  not  however  fpeak  of  it  directly  But  h,  dares 
to  the  King ;  but  tried  fo  to  manage,  that  others  fhould  m  Mgfi " 
infpire  him  with  the  thought,  that  in  cafe  the  King  ad- 
vifed  with  him  upon  it,    he  might  give  his  opinion  more 
ireely.     To  that  end,  in  his  Conveifation  he  would  fre- 
quently turn  the   Difcourfe  upon  Calais,  and  fay,    as   it 
were  accidentally,  What  have  we  to  do  with  this  Calais, 
that  [lies  on  the  Continent  and]  cojls  us  fo  much  ?  It  zuere 
to  be  wi/hed  we  were  honejlly  rid  of  it  !  This  artifice  fail- 
ing, he  never  ventured  to  make  the  King  fo  extraordinary 
a   propofal,  and   the  rather  as,  being  rd'olved  to  engage 
with  the  Emperor,  he  was  not  fo  defirous  to  oblige  the 
King  of  France. 

The  time  of  the  Interview  approaching,  Henry{\)  came  Henry  fat 
to  Canterbury  the  25th  of  May,  in  order  to  pafs  his  IVhit-  TJ'Z'*' 
funtide  there,  and  then  proceed  to  Calais.     But  next  day  jte  Emperor 
news  was  brought  him,    that   the  Emperor  was  landed  at  'r"T"  * 
Dover.     This  arrival  furprized  the  whole  Court,  and  per-  u0ner' 
haps  the  King  himfelf.     But  the  Cardinal  had  no  reafon  Stow". 
to  be  furprized,   fince  the  Emperor  had  the  29th  of  March  Holling*. 
laft,  promifed  by  Letters  Patents  dated  from  Compojiella, 
to  give  or  caufe  to  be  given  him  by  the  Pope,    the  Bi- 
fhoprick  of  Badajos  (5),  within  two  months  after  the  Con- 
ference he  was  to   have  in  perfon  with    the  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  appears  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Aits.  Hence  Aft.  Pub. 
it  is  plain,  the  Emperor's  Journey    to  England  had  been  xm.p.7:^ 
refolved  ever  fince  March,  at  leaft  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Cardinal.     But  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  King 
was  informed  of  it.     However  this  be,    the  Cardinal  was 
commiffioned  to  go  and  welcome  the  Emperor  at  Dover, 
where  the  King  came  alfo  on  the  morrow.     Then  the 
two  Monarchs  went  together  to  Canterbury,  where  Henry 
fent    for  his    Queen,    who   was  extremely  glad    to    fee 
her  Nephew  the  Emperor,  having  never  feen  him  before  (6). 
The  Emperor's  aim  in  this  vifit  was  to  diffuade  the  King  Hniiinglt. 
from  the  Interview  with  Francis ;    but  he  could  not  fuc-  Po1-  V"S- 
ceed,  Henry  making  him   fenfible,    he  could   not  recede 
with  honour.     But  very  likely  he  had  alfo  in  view,  the 
fecuring  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  in  order  to  gain,  by  his  means, 
the  King  to  his  Intereft.     It  is  the  common  opinion,  his  tit  pnmifct 
Journey  was  not  fruitlefs,    but  that  he  could  obtain  the  *  p°*>f- 
Cardinal's  favour,  only  by  promifing  to  ufe  all   his  Credit  woliey. 
to  raife  him  to  the  Papacy,  in  cafe  Leo  X  died  before  him. 
Though  the  Emperor  had  not  obtained  all  his  defires,    he 
departed  however  very  well  fatisfied  with  his  vifit.     Henry 
having  promifed  not  to  enter  into  any  Ingagement  with  the 
King   of  France  to   his   prejudice  (7).     On  the    30th  ofHalL 
May,    Charles  proceeded  to  Flanders,    and  Henry  to  Ca- 
lais^). 

I  fhall  not  ftay  to  defcribe  the  Interview  of  the  two  The  Inter. 
Monarchs  between  Ardres  and  Guifncs,    as  regulated   by  ""**  y*. 
the  Cardinal.     Whilft  it  lafted,    there  was  nothing  but  Henry. 
Entertainments,  Tournaments,  Balls,    Mafquerades,  and  Herbert, 
other  Diverfions,  wherein  the  two  Courts  mixed  to  their  ?J0W/ 
mutual    fatisfaction.     Every  "thing  on  both    fides  was  fo  HolUngfli- 
magnificent,    that  the  Aflembly  was  called,  the  Camp  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  (9).     But  amidft  all  the  pleafures  which 

the 


(1)  Htrnando  Cortes,  Undertaker  of  the  Expedition  to  America,  going,  in  the  year  rerS,  with  about  four  hundred  Foot,  and  fifteen  Horfe,  and  feveri 
little  Fkld  pieces,  into  many  populous  but  divcrfly  affected  Kingdoms,  did  fo  deXteroufly  behave  himfelf,  that  playing  the  part  fometimes  of  an  Ambaffa- 
dor,  and  fometimes  of  a  Soldier,  he  prevailed  himfelf  of  all.  And  in  conclufion,  notwithftanding  the  opposition  of  his  Countrymen  and  Enemies,  laid  a 
Foundation  of  a  greater  Dominion  than  any  Man  before  him  did.     Herbert,  p.  34.     See  Don  Ant.  de  Softs  Hiji.  of  Mexico. 

(2)  Within  four  days  after  the  end  of  May.     Ryn.tr,  p.  707,  (3)  A  Mile.     Ibid. 

(4)  He  fet  out  from  Greenwich.     May  21.     Strut,  p.  50S. 

(5)  In  EJIremadura ;  worth  five  thoufand  Ducats  yearly.  The  Town  of  Badajos  is  deemed  one  of  the  Bulwarks  of  Spain.  The  Earl  of  Galkivay,  who 
commanded  the  Britijh  Troops  in  thole  parts,  had  his  right  hand  (hot  off  here. 

(6)  The  Emperor  law  iikewife  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  Henry's  Siller,  once  propofed  for  his  Wife,  at  the  light  of  whom  (fays  Pelydore)  he  was 
fo  lad,   (me  being  a  celebrated  Beauty)  that  he  could  not  be  perluaded  to  dance.      Herbert,  p.  36. 

(7)  The  Treaty  of  Commerce  made  between  England  and  Germany  in   1506,  was  alfo  now  confirmed.     Rymer's  Fatd.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  714,  &c. 
(3j  Seethe  Lilts  of  the  Noblemen  and  others  that  attended  the  King  and  Queen,  in  Rymcr's  Feed.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  710,711. 

(9)  The  King  caui'ed  a  Building  32S  Foot  fquare  to  be  erected,  from  which  a  private  Gallery  reached  to  tjie  Caflle  of  Guifnes.  The  parts  of 
rhis  great  Building  were  artificially  framed  in  En.rJ.ind,  and  afterwards  taken  afunder  and  brought  home.  The  Model  whereof,  Lord  Herbert  fays, 
vtm  at  Greenwich  in  his    time.    The,  two  Kingi  met,   on  the.  7th  of  June,  \n  the  Vale  0/  Ajidrtn,  and  alighting,    walked  hand  in  hand  to  a  Tent 
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the  two  Courts  took  together,  the  affairs  however  were 
not  neglected.  The  following  Articles  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  Kings  at  their  Conferences :  That  after  Francis 
fhould  have  paid  the  million  of  Crowns,  according  to 
the  late  Treaty,  he  fhould  give  Henry  an  annual  pen  lion, 
lor  life,  of  a  hundred  thoufjnd  Lb/res  Tournois  ( 1 ) ;  That 
in  cafe  the  Dauphin  fhould  become  King  of  England  by 
his  marriage  with  the  Princefs  Alary,  the  penfion  fhould 
be  continued  to  Mary  and  her  Heirs  for  ever  j  That  the 
differences  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland, 
(hould  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Louifa  of  Savoy 
the  King  of  France's  Mother,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Tori: 
The  two  Kings  parted  not  till  the  24-th  of  June,  af- 
ter palfing  about  three  weeks  together,  in  continual  Di- 
verfions. 

Henry  being  returned  to  Calais,  was  plcafed  before  he 
repafTed  into  England,   to  repay  the  vifit  received  from  the 
Emperor  at  Canterbury.     To  that  cn<\,  he  came  to  Grave' 
ling  the  10th  of  'July,  and  returned  the  lame  day  to  Calais. 
Tit  Emperor  Qn  tne  morroW5   tj1L.  Emperor,  with  the  Lady  Margaret 
his  Aunt,    Governefs  of  the  Low-Countries,  came  to    fee 
Henry  at  Calais,  and  flayed  three  days  with  him.     Thefe 
mutual    vifits  made   Francis  extremely  jealous,    and   not 
without  reafon.      Probably,   in  thefe  Conferences  were  laid 
the  firit  foundations  of  the  Alliance  afterwards  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  and  Henry.     In   a  few  days  after, 
Henry  returned  into  England. 
Later  of  the      The  greateft  Princes  very  juffly  courted  Cardinal  Wol- 
nS  tl  ibt~  fa'     He  abfolutely  governed  his  matter,  who,  in  thepre- 
Cardinal.      fent  fituation  of  his  affairs,   could  make  the  ballance  in- 
Afl  Pub.     cIine  to  which  fide    he  pleafed.     The  Senate  of  Venice 
jjly'j."7*4'  forefeeing  that  a  War  would  foon  break  out  in  Italy,  en- 
deavoured beforehand    to   make  IVolfey  their  Friend,    by 
(hewing  a  great  efteem  for  him.     There   is   in   the  Col- 
lection  of  the  'Publick  Acts,    a  Letter   from    the   Doge    to 
the  Cardinal,  to  congratulate   him   upon  the  Interview  of 
the    two  Kings,    as  a  work   of  his  confumniate   VVif- 
dom  (2). 

But  this  was  only  words,  whereas  the  Pope,  who  found 
he  fhould  quickly  want  the  Cardinal,  thought  he  mult 
gain  him  by  fomething  more  fubftantial.  He  granted 
Spanilh  i>ie:  him,  as  appears  in  the  Collection,  on  the  29th  of  July,  as 
p-  7'4>  7*5-  penlion  of  two  thoufand  Ducats  upon  the  Bifhoprick  of 
Palencia  in  Spain,  and  conftituted  him  perpetual  Ad- 
miniftrator  of  the  See  of  Badajos,  without  prejudice  to  the 
Benefices  he  had  or  fhould  have  for  the  future.  There  is 
no  doubt,  this  was  done  with  the  Emperor's  Confent, 
who  endeavoured  by  degrees  to  gain  fo  powerful  a  Mini- 
ffer,  whole  Credit  was  very  necefiary  in  the  prefent  litua- 
tion  of  his  affairs.  He  had  left  Spain  full  of  troubles,  oc- 
caiioned  by  the  grecdinefs  of  the  Flemings,  who  only 
fought  to  inrich  themfclves  at  the  expence  of  the  Spa- 
niards. This  had  even  obliged  him  to  depart  with  fome 
precipitation,  for  fear  ot  being  embroiled  in  affairs  which 
might  have  prevented  his  going  to  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown.  He  had  left  for  Governors  in  Spain,  Adrian 
Florentio  Bifhop  of  Tortofa,  and  the  Conftable  of  Cajlilc. 
But  he  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  fevcral  Lords,  and  fome 
Cities  of  Cajlilc  joined  in  a  League  for  the  defence  of 
their  Liberties,  and  expulfion  of  the  Flemings.  This 
League  was  followed  by  an  open  Rebellion,  which  very 
much  embarralfed  the  two  Governors.  Mean  while,  ha- 
ving drawn  together  a  body  of  Troops,  confuting  partly 
of  the  Garrifons  left  in  Navarre,  they  formed  a  good 
Army,  and  at  length  defeated  and  reduced  the  Male-con- 
tents to  obedience. 
He  Emperor  Whilft  thefe  things  pafled  in  Spain,  the  Emperor  was 
hammed,  prepaiingfor  his  Coronation,  which  was  folemnized  the 
2 1  ft  of  October  (1). 

Luther's  defection  made  then  great  noife  in  Germany. 
Leo  X  endeavoured  to  excite  all  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire againlt  the  Doctor,  who  had  boldly  appealed  to  a 
General  Council,  notwithstanding  Pope  Pius  the  Seconds 
Bull.     In  fliort,  after  fruitlcfs  trials  to  win  him  by  pro- 
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mifes,  or  frighten  him  by  threats,  he  publifhcd  a  Bull  of    1520. 
Excommunication  again'ft  him  and  tu^  Followers.     Bui  ''  "  "■""■'■ 
Luther,  regardlefs  of  thefe  Thundei  ,   rem  ,  ed  hi    t\        I  b""> 

to  a  Council  in  very  harfh  Terms.  The  Pope  exafperatcd 
that  a  fingle  Monk  fhould  thus  dare  to  brave  him,  defire  1 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  then  at  Cologne,  to  put  him  to 
death,  or  fend  him  to  Rome.  The  Elector  refuting,  the 
Pope's  Nuncio  ordered  Luther'  Books  to  be  publicity 
burnt  at  Cologne,  and  Luther,  in  revenge,  caufed  the 
[Pope's  Bull  and  the]  Decretal  to  be  openly  burnt  at 
Wtrtemberg,  and  publifhcd  a  Manifesto  in  defence  of  hi 
proceedings.  He  found  himfelf  fuppoited  by  the  Elector 
Ins  Sovereign,  who  eairieftly  defiled  to  fee  a  Reformation 
in  the  Chuich. 

Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Wtrtemberg,  who  at  the  In-  ';   "■'    ! 
ftance  of  Francis  I,  had  forfaken   the  League  of  Swabia,  7r,'"^*S* 

j    ■  *-  1  -      1 »        •    •  .  °..  'lofts  bit   Uj- 

was  driven  out  ol  his  Dominion  ,  and  the  Emperor  pur-,,..  .-,. 
chafed  them.     As   the   King   ol  I   ance   was   not  then   in 
condition  to  protect  him,    hi    v/a     forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
Emperor's  Terms,  with. mi  hopes  of  being  reflored. 

'1  he  trouble,  (fill  continued  among  theSi  fs,  who  were  T>  Ma  in 
divided  into  two  Factions,  whereof  Andrew  Hamilton,  and5    ' 
George    Dottglafs  (4)   Earl    of  Arran    were    the   Head  .  ' 
During  the  year  1520,  the  Hamiltoniam  found   mean    to 
conftrain  Archibald  Douglaf  Earl  of  Angus,  one  ot   tl 
left  by  the  Regent  to  govern   in  his  abfence,    to  relinquifh 
his  Poll.     Alter  which  they  would    have  taken   away  his 
Lite.     But  with  fourfcore  Men  he  heat,    in  the  Streets  of 
Edinburgh,  above  a  thoufand  of  his  Enemies,    and  drove 
them  out  of  the  City.     All  this  ferved  only  to  exafperate 
more  and  mora  the  Factions  1  nother,  fo  that 

at  laft  Dottglafs  received  into  his  Party  all  the  friends  0/ 
the  two  Humes,  beheaded  by  the  Regent,  in  order  with 
their  affiflance  to  withstand  his  Enemies  Thefe  were 
the  1    !  : ,  caufed  by  the  Regent's  abfence,  whom  the 

Kin  gland  hindej-ed   from  returning  into  Scotland. 

Mean  while,    the  Truce  between  the  two  Kingdoms  was  A«.  Pu.h. 
I  irther  prolonged  to  the  9th  of  April  ncx-  year,    by  the 
King  of  France's  mediation,    and  the  Council  of  Scotland  ~ 
politively  promifed  to  fend  an   honourable  Embafly  to  the 
King  of  England  to  defire  a  Peace  (,). 

The  poJture  of    affairs  in   the  beginning  of  the    year     i52r. 
1  521,  did  not  promife  the  long  continuance  of  the  Peace 
of  Europe.     Four  Sovereigns  enjoyed   almolt   the  who:.  , 
and  had  a  great  Influence  upon  the  Dominions  they  wei 
not  poflefied  of.     They  were  all  four  young,  able  and     1 
bitious  enough  to  form  valt  projects,    which  could  not  be 
executed  without  putting  all  Europe  in  combuftion. 

Francis  I,  fecretly  envying  Charles  V,  fought  occafion  0/ Francis  I. 
to  fhewhis  concern  at  feeing  him  on  the  Imperial  Throne, 
and  was  thinking  to  ufe  the  pretence  of  recovering  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  for  himfelf,  and  Navarre  for  Henry 
d'Albrct.  But  his  defign  of  attacking  the  Emperor  v.  .is 
founded  upon  another  and  more  powerful  motive,  namely, 
Policy,  which  required  his  utmolt  endeavours  to  humble 
this  formidable  Rival,  otherwife  France  might  be  in  great 
danger.  To  execute  this  grand  project,  it  would  have 
been  necefiary  for  him  to  be  wholly  intent  upon  his  af- 
fairs, and  to  be  a  good  Oeconomift,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  expence  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage.  But  un- 
happily for  him,  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  his  piea- 
fures,  and  very  often  applied  to  other  ufes,  the  Money 
defigned  for  the  War.  Moreover,  he  was  too  ealily  go- 
verned by  his  Minifters,  and  ftill  more  by  the  Duchcfs  of 
Angoulime  his  Mother,  whole  interefts  were  olten  con- 
trary to  his.  However,  he  fancied  his  affairs  in  fuch  a 
pofture,  as  promifed  a  happy  Succels  of  his  undertakings. 
Spain  was  difaffected  and  agitated  with  inteltine  troubles, 
which  probably  would  greatly  embarrals  the  Emperor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Turks  threatened  Hungary,  which 
the  Emperor  could  not  abandon  without  indangering  his 
Aujlrian  Dominions.  In  the  next  place,  Francis  flattered 
himfelf  with  having  in  the  King  of  England  a  faithful 
friend,  who  would  not  forf.tke  him,  and   who  feemed  to 


of  Cloth  of  Gold.     On  the  9th,  they  came  and  view'd  the  Camp  or  Place  of  Exercil'e,  300  yards  long,  and   106  hroad,  with  Scaffolds  on  the  Side  for  the: 
Beholders.     There  were   alio  let  up   two  artificial  Trees,  with  the  Arms  of  the  two  King*  and  their  Aflilhuits,  on  which  were  artix^d  the  An  I 

the  Jufa,  &c.     June  nth,   12th,   13th,   14th,   Jcth,  the  two  Kings,  with  feven   Ainftants  each,  encountered  all  Corners,  and  came  oft"  with  A| 
June   16th,   was  fpent  in  feafting  and  dancing  with    the  Queens    and  otheT   Ladies.     June  17th,  being  Sunday,  and   the    iSth,  being  foul  wcatHer,   '. 
pofed.     The  19th  they  continued  their  Ccurfcs.     On  the  20th  the  Tournay  began,  where  our  King  particularly  got  that  Honour,  that  a   bine  7  ■         N    - 
bleman,  with  whom  he  fought,  prelented  him  with  his  Horfe,  as  a  Gage  of  his  being  overcome.     On  the  21ft,  the  Sport  was  to  rough,  rlut  rbui 
Aihltnnts  were  hurt.     On  the  22d  the  Barriers  began.      The  23d,  our  King,  with  his  Sifter  Queen  Mary,  went  in   maliiuine  Habits  to  fee  the  F'.  ■       <^     n 
at  Ardres,   Francis  likewile  going  to  the  Englijb  Queen.     On  the  24th,  alter  many    Complements,    Embraces,   and   rich    Prefents,  they   took  le^v^     1 
another.     Herbert,  p.  37.     See  Halt,  who  fecms  to  have  been  an  eye-witncls,  fol.  73,  £3V. 

(1)  This  Sum  was  to  be  paid  till  the  Marriage  was  folemnized,  per  verba  dt  pratfenti,  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Princefs  Mary  ;  and  then,  every 
year  afterwards  to  King   Henry  during  his  life.      See  Rymer,   Tom.  XIII.  p.  719,  720. 

(2)  In  this  Letter  the  Doge  i_omplimcnJs  him  in  the  llrongelt  Terms,  and  ililes  him  all  along  Dctmnatio  vejlra  Reverendjffimfl,  and  in  one  place,  fWrf. 
uftans  ejus  pan  altera.  But  it  feems  the  Univeruty  ol  Oxford  was  wont  to  outdo  the  Doge,  and  not  frruple  to  bellow  abfolutely  on  the  Cardinal  the 
Title  of  MajeJIy,  as  appears  from  feveral  Letters  to  him  from  that  Univcrfity.  But  it  leems  that  Appellation  was  not  then  appropriated  to  Kings.  See 
Figflel,  p.  178. 

(3)  At  Aix,  the  fame  day  that  Solyman  was  crowned  at  Conftantmoplt ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  as  Charles  was  the  Xlih  from  AUcrtus,  in  whole  time 
the  Houfe  vt  the  Ottomans  began,  fo  Solyman  was  the  Xlth  Prince  of  his  Race. 

(4)  Rapsn  by   miftake  calls  him  Earl  of  Anan  :  wheieas  at  this  time  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  James  Hamilton.     S$e  above,  p.  735.    Note  (5). 

(5)  This  year  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  difchavged  from  the  Office  of  Deputy,  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  was  conferred  on  Thomas  HttvarJ 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Loid  Admiral.  He  went  over  to  his  Government  in  the  beginning  of  April,  with  about  a  thoufand  Men,  and  remained  there  two 
years,  in  which  time  li«  had  many  Eng,agemeGts  with  the  Natives,  and  reduced  the  Eatl  of  Defmmd  to  realon.     Hall,  fol.  70,     Stow,  p.  50S, 
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1521.  be  almofl  equally  concerned,  to  prevent  the  too  great  ad- 
vancement of  the  Houfe  of  Aujhia.  In  a  word,  he  ima- 
gined to  have  reafon  to  expert  that  the  Pope,  with  whom 
he  was  in  Treaty  for  the  Conquer!:  of  Naples,  inftead  of 
helping  to  incrcafe  the  Emperor's  power,  would  ufe  his 
utmoft  endeavours  to  humble  a  Neighbour,  who  could 
not  but  be  a  tenor  to  him.  All  this  was  ftrengthened 
with  Francis's  Alliances  with  the  Venetians  and  Switzers, 
who  joining  with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  England, 
would  of  courfe  render  him  fupeiior  to  his  Enemy,  whofe 
Kingdoms  remote  from  each  other,  were  lefs  capable  of 
giving  mutual  affiftance.  Thus  Francis,  flattered  by  thefe 
appearances,  formed  extraordinary  projects  fuitable  to  his 
Ambition  and  Age,  being  then  but  twenty  feven  years 
old. 
Of  ClmlaV  As  for  Charles  V,  he  had  not  yet  done  any  thing  to 
give  a  very  advantageous  Idea  of  him.  His  youth  had 
been  fpent  under  the  Guardianihip  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian his  Grandfather,  or  of  Margaret  of  Aujhia  his 
Aunt,  and  fince  he  had  affirmed  the  Adminiitration  of 
the  Low-Countries,  his  Governor  Cbievres  did  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince.  His  firft  proceedings,  after  the  death 
of  King  Ferdinand,  begot  no  great  opinion  of  him,  for 
he  had  fcarce  fet  foot  in  Spain,  before  the  Country  was  all 
in  commotion.  His  advancement  to  the  Empire  was 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  little  efteem  the  World  had  for 
him.  However,  he  was  then  the  moft  potent  Prince  in 
Europe.  Befides  the  imperial  Dignity,  he  poffeffed  all 
Spain,  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, the  Archduchy  of  Aujlria,  and  many  other  Provinces 
and  Lordfhips  in  Germany.  So,  with  his  own  Forces 
alone,  he  was  able  to  withftand  Francis  I,  affifted  by 
all  his  Allies.  Henry  VIII  was  the  only  Sovereign  that 
had  at  firft  embarrafled  him,  by  reafon  of  his  Union 
with  France.  But  he  had  artfully  drawn  that  Thorn  out 
of  his  fide,  by  means  of  Cardinal  JVolJcy.  With  this  he 
began,  as  I  may  fay,  to  difcover  his  Ability,  which  till 
then  had  been  as  it  were  concealed.  After  that,  he  dili- 
gently applied  himfelf  to  gain  the  Pope,  and  fucceeded  to 
his  wifh.  Thus  at  the  time  I  am  now  (peaking  of,  he 
was  become  very  formidable  not  only  by  his  Forces,  but 
alfo  by  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  Capacity.  As  foon 
as  he  was  raifed  to  the  Empire,  he  rightly  judged  he  fhould 
find  in  Francis  I,  an  Enemy  that  would  fpare  nothing  to 
make  him  feel  the  effect  of  his  envy.  For  that  reafon 
he  thought  early  of  means  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  his  at- 
tempts, not  only  by  ajuft  defence,  but  even  by  attacking 
him  firft.  He  had  two  plaulible  reafons:  One  was,  that 
the  Crown  of  France  withheld  from  him  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy,  fince  the  death  of  his  Great  G  randfather  Charles 
the  laft  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  other  concerned  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  whereof  Francis  ought  to  have  received 
the  Inveftiture  from  the  Emperor,  fince  it  was  a  Fief  of 
the  Empire,  and  yet  he  had  never  vouchfafed  to  ask  it. 
He  believed  moreover  to  have  caufe  of  complaint  for 
Francis's  extorting  from  him  the  Treaty  of  Noyon  as  was 
before  related. 

In  vain  therefore  do  the  Hiftorians  of  both  fides  ftrive 
to  caft  the  blame  of  the  Rupture  upon  one  or  other  of 
the  two  Monarchs.  It  is  certain,  both  thought  at  the 
fame  time  of  making  War,  and  took  meafures  beforehand 
to  execute  their  defigns,  though  each  privately  endeavour- 
ed to  engage  his  Rival  in  fomething  that  fhould  make 
him  be  deemed  the  AggrefTor.  So,  as  the  beginning  of 
a  Rupture  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  firft  Act  of  Ho- 
ftility,  but  rather  by  the  Caufe,  one  can  hardly  be  mi- 
ftaken  in  affirming  Charles  V  and  Francis  I,  to  be  equally 
Authors  of  a  War  which  fet  all  Europe  in  a  flame.  Charles 
was  not  above  one  and  twenty  years  of  Age,  but  of  a 
very  different  Character  from  that  of  his  Enemy.  Francis 
was  too  much  addicted  to  his  Pleafures,  whereas  Charles 
was  too  intent  upon  his  affairs,  having  been  ufed  to  it 
from  his  youth.  Francis  was  of  a  free  and  open  Tem- 
per, but  Charles  was  much  more  referved.  He  ma- 
turely thought  of  what  he  had  to  fay  or  do,  and  readily 
made  ufe  of  artifice  and  evafion  to  accomplifh  his  ends, 
framing  his  conduct  by  that  of  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand 
his  Grandfathers. 
of  Leo  x.  Leo  X  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  lot,  could  he 
Gukcurd.  have  refolved  to  live  in  quiet.  He  was  abfolute  mafter  of 
the  whole  Ecclefiaftical  State,  to  which  he  had  lately 
added  all  la  Romagna,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  the  Duchy 
of  Urbino.  His  own,  the  Church's,  and  all  Italy's  grand 
Intereft,  was  therefore  to  endeavour  by  all  forts  of  means 
to  keep  the  Ballance  even  between  the  Emperor  and  King 
of  France,  and  to  manage  fo,  that  neither  of  thefe  two 
Monarchs  fhould  become  too  powerful  in  Italy.  This  was 
very  practicable,  fince  his  Dominions  being  fituated  be- 
tween thofe  belonging  to  thefe  two  Princes  in  Italy,  they 


neceffarily  wanted  him,  in  order  to  invade  Naples  or  152'.,. 
Milan.  Thus,  by  keeping  a  ftrict  Neutrality,  he  would 
have  probably  freed  Italy  from  a  War,  and  preferved 
the  papal  Power  in  its  full  Luftre.  But  he  was  of  too 
active  a  Spirit  to  remain  in  Peace.  As  he  had  a  great 
opinion  of  his  addrefs,  he  ventured  to  engage  in  all  forts 
of  affairs,  how  difficult  foever  they  appeared,  becaufe,  let 
what  would  be  the  event,  he  hoped  to  get  clear  by  fome 
artifice.  Befides,  he  had  this  in  common  with  all  the 
Popes  his  Predeceflbrs,  that  the  refpeft  for  his  Cha- 
racter removed  his  fear  of  being  reduced  to  extremities, 
in  cafe  his  undertakings  were  not  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
As  to  the  reft,  he  was  entirely  addidted  to  his  Pleafures, 
fpending  moft  of  his  time  with  Muficians  and  Buffoons, 
and  in  fome  ftill  lefs  innocent  Diverfions.  This,  added 
to  his  liberal  Temper,  threw  him  into  fuch  exceffive  ex- 
pences,  that  he  was  poor  amidft  his  vaft  incomes,  and  al- 
ways contriving  means  to  procure  Money.  Hence  his 
extraordinary  Zeal  to  form  a  League  againft  the  Turks, 
becaufe  it  afforded  him  a  pretence  to  levy  Tenths  upon  the 
Clergy,  and  fell  his  Indulgences  to  the  great  fcandal  of  all 
Chrijlcndom  ( 1 ). 

Had  this  Pope  been  of  a  more  narrow  genius,  he  would 
have  doubtlefs  maintained  the  Tranquillity  of  Italy. 
But  as  he  found  himfelf  capable  of  forming  and  execu- 
ting great  defigns,  he  had  a  mind  to  render  his  Pontifi- 
cate illuftrious  by  fome  fignal  adtions.  Unfortunately  for 
him  and  his  Succeffors,  he  refolved  to  drive  the  Frcticb, 
Spaniards  and  Germans  out  of  Italy,  a  project  which  may 
well  be  deemed  extravagant.  To  accomplifh  it,  he  was 
neceffarily  to  make  ufe  of  the  one  to  ruin  the  others, 
and  by  thus  cauling  the  Ballance  to  incline  all  to  one 
fide  he  could  not  but  give  Mafters  to  himfelf  and  all 
Italy,  which  he  would  have  avoided  by  ftanding  Neuter. 
But  what  chiefly  engaged  him  in  this  project,  was  his  Gukciard, 
defire  to  feize  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  recover  Parma 
and  Placentia,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  effect,  whilft 
the  French  were  poflefled  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  fomething  unealy  with  refpect  to 
Florence.  He  could  not  help  fearing  that  Francis  would 
think  of  reftoring  the  Florentines  to  their  ancient  Liberty. 
He  refolved  therefore  to  begin  with  the  French ;  but  took 
care  not  to  difcover  his  defigns.  On  the  contrary,  he 
continued  private  Negotiations  with  the  King  of  France  as 
well  as  with  the  Emperor,  and  put  both  equally  in  hopes 
of  his  Friendfhip.  Mean  while,  as  his  intent  was  always 
to  remain  in  this  medium,  he  ordered  fix  thoufand  Men 
to  be  levied  in  Switzerland,  and  fent  for  them  into  the 
Ecclefiaftical  State,  having  demanded  a  Paflage  through 
the  Milanefe,  under  colour  of  providing  for  the  defence  of 
his  Towns. 

Henry  VIII  was  then  more  advantagioufly  fituated  than  of  Henry 
any  King  of  England  had  ever  been  before  him.  He  VIi1- 
was  at  Peace  with  all  Europe  except  Scotland,  which 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  left  in  quiet.  Though  he 
had  now  confumed  all  the  Money  found  in  the  King 
his  Father's  Coffeis,  he  was  however  allured  of  being 
always  fupplied,  fince  he  was  in  a  good  underftanding 
with  his  Parliament,  and  had  the  art  of  managing  the 
two  Houfes  with  a  very  fingular  addrefs.  Thus  being 
able  to  raife  numerous  Forces,  and  at  liberty  to  turn 
them  which  way  he  pleafed,  it  was  doubtlefs  in  his  Power 
to  render  himfelf  Umpire  of  Europe.  For  that  rea- 
fon Charles  and  Francis  with  equal  ardor  courted  his 
Friendfhip,  being  fenlible,  he  could  invincibly  obftruct 
their  defigns,  and  caufe  the  Ballance  to  lean  to  the  fide 
he  fhould  pleafe  to  efpoufe.  It  was  his  intereft  to  keep 
always  in  this  Situation,  till  obliged  to  interpofe  in  their 
differences,  to  hinder  the  one  from  rifing  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other.  And  indeed  this  was  his  aim  and  intention. 
But  unfortunately  for  him,  his  weaknefs  for  his  Prime 
Minifter  the  Cardinal  was  beyond  all  imagination.  This 
Favorite  had  fuch  an  afcendant  over  him,  that  he  inclin- 
ed him  which  way  he  pleafed,  always  under  the  fpecious 
colour  of  carrying  his  Glory  to  a  greater  height,  though 
in  reality  he  had  only  his  own  Interefts  in  view.  We 
have  already  feen  fenfible  proofs  of  his  great  influence 
over  his  Mafter,  in  what  palled  during  and  after  the 
late  War  with  France.  He  had  perfuaded  him  to  deliver 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  City  of  Terouenne,  which 
might  have  been  of  great  Service  to  him,  and  to  keep 
Tournay,  which  was  of  little  or  no  advantage.  After- 
wards, when  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  Bilhoprick  of 
Tournay,  he  had  artfully  perfuaded  him  that  the  keeping 
of  that  place  would  be  an  everlafting  Monument  of  his 
Glory.  But  when  he  faw,  he  was  like  to  lofe  the  Bi- 
fhoprick,  and  had  ample  amends  offered  him,  he  found 
other  reafons  to  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  part  with 
a  place  which  was  of  no   benefit  to  him.     We  (hall  fee 


(1)  This  is  the  Pope  of  «hom  Bimbo  his  Secretary  repot  ts  this  Saying:  It  ij;  ban  long  art  J  wilt  teai  brw  btntficialtbii  Fatlt  rfjtfus  CbriJI  fat  ban  t:  us 
and  our  tndwjpiTi.  X 
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prefently  that  he  led  him  alfo  to  make  a  very  falfe  ftep 
in  efpoufing  the  Emperor's  part  againft  Frame,  whereas 
his  true  intereft  was  to  keep  the  ballance  even  between 
thefe  two  Potentates.  All  thiv  was  clone  for  the  fake  of 
Cardinal  IVolfcy,  who  having  the  ambition  to  afpire  to 
the  Popedom,  thought  to  fucceed  by  the  Emperor's  means. 
The  Penfion  procured  him  by  Charles  upon  the  Bifhop- 
rick  of  Palencia  in  Cajiile,  and  the  Administration  of  the 
See  of  Badajos,  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  yet  received 
any  publick  Service  from  him,  are  incontestable  proofs 
that  the  Cardinal  had  ingaged  with  him,  as  being  Sure 
of  governing  his  Mafter  as  he  pleated.  Thele  things 
afforded  no  very  advantagious  Idea  of  Henry's  penetra- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  Characters,  Intcrcfts,  and  Defigns  of 
the  four  principal  Sovereigns  concerned  in  the  new  War 
I  am  going  to  fpeak  of.  The  King  of  Scotland  was  yet 
too  young  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Directors  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  The  Venetians  fought  only  to  live  in 
Peace,  being,  as  I  may  dy,  exhausted  by  the  former 
War.  However  they  could  not  avoid  entering  into  this 
alfo.  As  for  the  Switzers,  they  were  finished  with  their 
Penfions  from  France,  and  generally  inclined  to  obferve 
the  Articles  of  their  Alliance  witli  that  Crown.  But 
they  were  not  entirely  fecured  from  the  fecret  practices 
continued  by  the  Pope's  and  the  Emperor's  Agents  with 
fome  of  their  Magistrates,  to  try  to  perfwade  them  not  to 
take  part  with  France. 

Francis  I,  having  formed  a  defign  to  make  War  upon 
the  Emperor  ,  without  incurring  the  blame  of  the  rup- 
ture, refolved  to  begin  with  what  could  not  be  imputed 
to  him  as  a  premeditated  defign  to  quarrel.  ]Sy  the 
Treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  was  bound  to  refign  Navarre 
to  Henry  d'  Albret  within  four  months,  in  default  where- 
of, Francis  was  free  to  affift  Henry  to  recover  his  King- 
dom. The  affairs  of  Spain  being  extremely  imbroiled 
fince  the  Emperor  quitted  that  Country,  Francis  believ- 
ed it  a  fair  opportunity  to  invade  Navarre.  He  was  the 
more  inclined  to  this  undertaking,  as  the  two  Regents 
of  Spain  had  been  forced  to  draw  Troops  from  Pampc- 
lona  and  other  Places  of  that  Kingdom,  to  reinforce  the 
Army  which  was  to  act  againft  the  fore- mentioned 
League.  He  lent  therefore  into  Navarre,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  an  Army  under  the  command  of  Lef- 
parre of  the  Houfe  of  Foix,  elder  Brother  of  Lautrec  and 
Lefcun.  This  General  finding  the  Kingdom  without 
Troops  and  almoft  deferted,  became  mafter  of  it  in  the 
fpace  of  a  fortnight.  Had  he  flopped  there,  perhaps  Na- 
varre would  have  been  ftill  at  this  day  annexed  in  deed, 
as  it  is  in  name  only,  to  the  Crown  of  France,  fince  the 
Spaniards  were  unable  to  expel  Henry  d'  Albret,  from 
whom  the  Kings  of  France  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  are 
defcended.  But  the  defire  of  acquiring  fame,  or  procuring 
the  King's  advantage,  carried  Lefparre  to  enter  the 
Province  of  Guipufcoa,  and  befiege  Logrogno.  TItc  Re- 
gents of  Spain  had  no  thoughts  of  recovering  Navarre. 
But  when  they  faw  the  French  invading  Spain  it  felf, 
they  affembled  their  Forces  to  flop  their  Progrefs.  The 
Male-contents  themfelves  lately  vanquished,  accepting  a 
General  Pardon ,  led  all  their  Troops  to  the  Regents. 
Lefparre  feeing  an  Army,  much  Stronger  than  his,  com- 
ing againft  him,  would  have  retired  ;  but  was  fo  clofely 
purfued  that  he  was  forced  to  come  to  a  Battle,  wherein 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  Prifoner.  The  lofs  of  this 
Battle  occafioned  the  lofs  of  Navarre,  which  the  Spani- 
ards recovered  in  lefs  time  than  the  French  had  conquered 
it.  Thus  the  King  of  France  had  the  mortification  to 
lofe  his  Army  to  no  purpofe  ,  and  flagrantly  difcover 
to  the  Emperor    how  he  Stood  affected  towards   him. 

The  fame  time  that  he  invaded  Navarre,  he  raifed 
Charles  an  Enemy  from  another  Quarter ;  namely  Ro- 
bert de  la  Mark  Prince  of  Sedan  and  Sovereign  of  Bouil- 
lon, who  believing  to  have  caufe  to  complain  of  the  Em- 
peror, for  a  denial  of  jultice  to  the  voung  Princes  of  Chi- 
may  (i),  whofe  Guardian  he  was,  implored  the  King  of 
France's  Protection.  Very  probably,  Francis  had  ottered 
it  before  it  was  defired.  However,  Robert  de  la  Mark, 
feeing  himfclf  Supported  bv  the  King,  was  fo  bold  as  to 
lend  a  defiance  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  at  the 
Diet  of  li'orms.  Shortly  alter  ,  the  Earl  of  Fleuranges, 
eldeft  Son  of  la  Mark,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  four 
or  five  thoufand  Men  (:)  levied  in  France,  and  befieg- 
cd  Fit  i  ton  a  Place  in  Luxemburg  belonging  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

Then   it  was  that  Charles,  who  had  with  reluctance  a- 

■  greed  to  the  League  of  London,     thought  proper  however 

to  make  life  of  it  in   fummoning   the  King   of  England  to 

altift    him,     as  obliged   by  the  Treaty,  fince  it   was  evi- 
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dent,  the  Kin'j;  of  France  had  raifed  him  this  Enemy. 
Henry,  prepofTefTed  bv  the  Cardinal,  waS  glad  of  a  pretence 
to  cart  the  bLmc  of  the  Rupture  upon  the  French  King. 
Meanwhile,  to  proceed  according  to  the  Articles  ol  the 
League,  he  fent  an  Ambaffador  to  require  him  to  forbc-r 
all  -Hostility  againft  the  Emperor,  not  only  in  Luxemburg 
but  alfo  in  Navarre.  Francis  replied,  he  Was  1-  Au- 
thor of  the  War  between  Robert  de  la  Mark  and  U  Em 
peror,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  forbid  his  Subjects  CO 
fefVe  or  affifl  la  Mark.  As  to  Navarre,  it  would  i.ave 
been  needlef.  to  anfwer,  fince  it  wa,  now  out  of  hi:,  pow- 
er to  re-enter  it.  He  performed  his  promile  with  regard 
to  the  War  of  Luxemburg^  ami  Tleurangti  if -banded  his 
Army.  Francis  took  care  not  openly  to  Support  the  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  for  fear  of  affording  Henry,  who  had  ofieied 
his  mediation,  a  pretence  to  declare  for  the  Emperor. 
1  Shall  purfue  this  affair,  when  I  have  fpoken  of  thofc 
of  Italy,  which  are  of  no  lefs    importance. 

In  the  beginning  of  this,  or  perhaps  before  the  end  of 
the  l.ilt  ycai,  Leo  X  concluded  with  the  French  Ambaf- 
Sador  refiding  at  Rome,  a  Treaty  whereby  he  joined  in  a 
League  with  Francis  for  the  ConqueSt  of  Naples.  The 
Treaty  ran,  that  all  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
lying  between  the  Ecclcfiaftical  State  and  Gariglian  Should 
remain  to  the  Pope  :  And  the  reft  Should  be  for  Henry 
the  King's  Second  Son  ;  but  during  his  Minority,  the 
Kingdom  Should  be  governed  by  the  Pope's  Legate,  who 
Should  refidc  at  the  City  of  Naples.  Whatever  the  Pope's 
intention  was  in  making  this  Treaty,  it  may  be  almoft 
affirmed,  he  acted  with  infincerity,  becaufe  it  muft  have 
been  very  difadvantagious  to  him  for  the  fame  Prince  to 
hold  Milan  and  Naples.  He  was  too  politick,  and  too 
much  ufed  to  by  ways,  to  be  thought  to  proceed  fairly  on 
this  occalion.  What  may  molt  probably  be  conjectured 
is,  that  his  intention  was  to  deal  by  Francis  I,  as  Fer- 
dinand King  of  Arragon  had  done  bv  Lewis  XII,  when 
he  made  much  the  fame  partition  with  that  Prince.  At 
lead  Francis,  who  had  frequently  experienced  what  the 
Pope  was  capable  of,  could  never  believe  he  really  inten- 
ded to  affiSt  him  in  that  ConqueSt.  Wherefore  he  delayed 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  to  gain  lime  to  confider 
ferioufly  of  the  affair. 

Leo  X  finding  the  time  for  ratifying  the  Treaty  was 
expired,  fufpected  the  King  of  projecting  with  the  Em- 
peror fome  agreement  prejudicial  to  the  Holy  See.  Thofc 
that  deal  not  fincerely,  are  ready  to  think  others  like 
themfelves.  However,  the  King  of  France's  affected  de- 
lays afforded  the  Pope  a  motive  or  pretence  to  conclude 
another  Treaty  with  the  Emperor,  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  Milanefe,  and  reftore  the  S/orza's.  As  he  con- 
tinued at  once  Secret  Negotiations  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France,  it  would  be  fomething  difficult  to 
know  his  real  defign,  if  there  was  not  a  notable  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  Treaties  juft  mentioned.  That 
with  the  French  Ambaffador  concerned  a  chimerical  pro- 
ject, the  execution  whereof  was  almoft  impracticable  in 
the  prefent  juncture  of  affairs,  and  befides,  really  contra- 
ry to  his  true  intereft  ;  whereas  the  other  was  to  his  ad- 
vantage, and  agreeable  to  the  projects  he  had  formed.  So, 
probably,  the  firft  was  made  only  to  procure  better 
Terms  from  the  Emperor.  Befides,  he  had  been  ever 
wont  to  have,  as  they  fay,  two  Strings  to  his  Bow,  which 
he  confidered  as  the  grand  Myftery  of  Politicks.  His 
Treaty  with  the  Emperor  was  no  lefs  advantagious,  than 
that  he  would  have  made  with  the  King  of  France.  The 
chief  Articles  were  thefe. 


That  the    Pope  and   Emperor  Should  join   their  Forces  Annie  of 
to  expel  the  French  out  oS  this  Milanefe,  and  reftore  Fran-  'l'Tr'"j'l 
cefco  Sftnza.      That    Prince    was    then   at  Trent,     having  c"^c«oi. 
retired  thither,   a  little   before  his  Brother  Maximilian  was 
difpoSlefled  of  his    Dominions. 

That  Parma  and  Placentia  Should  be  reftored  to  the 
Church. 

That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Milcu.-f,  Should  provide 
themfelves  with  Salt  only  at  Cervia,  a  Town  in  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical State. 

That  the  Emperor  Should  aid  the  Pope  to  conquer  Fer- 
rara. 

That  the  fum  the  Emperor  gave  the  Pope  for  the  Kjng 
dom   of  Naples  Should  be  augmented. 

That  the  Emperor  Should  protect  the  Family  of  Me- 
dici. 

That  he  Should  grant  to  the  Cardinal  de  Aledici  a  Pen- 
fion of  ten  thoufand  Ducats,  upon  the  Archbifhoprick  of 
Toledo. 

That  Alexander  de  Medici,  natural  Son  to  Lorenzi 
late  Duke  of   Urbino,    Should    have    in   the  Kingdom  of 


V-  — 

off  the  Ha- 

tifnan.'. 

of  II. 


Ikt  Pope 

leagues 

intb  the 

Emperor. 

Mczerai. 

Guicciard. 


ft)   A  Lord  named  tT-Aimm'ei  had  (e:zpd  the  Town  cf  Hfcrgt  in  iirdtmtl  belonging  to   tbofe  Prince?;   and  d~A.-v-.ci  was    fjpported  by  th-  E.tt- 
penr.      P.    Daniel,   Tom.   VII.   p.   43.. 

(1)  Three  thou'anJ    Foot,  and    u<ur  hundred    Herfe.     J'-id, 
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1 5; r.     Naples,    Lands   to  the  value   of    ten   thoufand  Ducats  a 
year. 


they  pre- 
pare  for 
T,Var. 
Guicciard. 


Colonna 

Gene-alcf 
th'Lea%ue. 
Attempts 
upon  Genoa, 
Milan,  and 
Como. 
C  jicdard. 


Guicciard, 


Francis  or. 
dert  a  Levy 
of  Switzers, 
ar.i  (ends 
Lautrec  to 
Milan 
Cuicciard. 


Colonna  be- 
Jieges  Par- 
ma. 
Bellay. 
Mezerai. 
He  raifes 

tit  Siege. 

Parma  de- 
clare! for  tbe 
fope. 


Lautrec  it 
defertedby 
the  Switzers. 
Colonna 
pursues  bim 
clojely. 
Guicciard. 
Lautrec 
outts  Milan, 


and  Colon- 
na takes  it. 


Death  «/ 
Leo  X. 

Guicciard. 


The  Army 
of  tbt  Al- 
t<tt  disband. 


This  Treaty  was  kept  fo  private  that  it  came  not  to 
Francis's  Knowledge,  till  the  two  Allies  were  going  to 
invade  the  Alilanefe.  Mean  while  they  concerted  pro- 
per meafures  to  accomplifn  their  defigns.  The  Pope 
who  had  already  fix  thoufand  Switzers  in  his  Service, 
took  care  to  augment  his  Forces  on  divers  pretences.  The 
Emperor  ordered  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  to  keep  the 
Troops  of  that  Kingdom  ready  to  march  upon  the  firft 
notice,  and  at  the  fame  time  caufed  Levies  to  be  made 
in  Germany,  to  reinforce  his  Army  in  Italy.  Pro/per 
Colonna  was  declared  General  of  the  League. 

Whilft  Francis  continued  in  a  fatal  fecurity,  and  left 
the  Milanefc  deftitute  of  Troops,  never  imagining  he 
fhould  be  attacked  in  Italy,  becaufe  he  thought  himfelf 
fure  of  the  Pope,  the  two  new  Allies  were  contriving  to 
feize  at  once,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Coma,  before  they  pro- 
claimed War  againft  him.  For  the  firft  of  thefe  pro- 
jects they  employed  Hieronimo  Morone  Senator  of  Mi- 
lan, who  being  fufpected  by  the  French,  was  baniihed 
the  City.  Morone  having  alTembled  a  great  number  of 
Exiles  (1)  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Milan  ;  Lefcun,  who 
commanded  in  the  abfence  of  his  Brother  Lautrec  the  Go- 
vernor, fallied  out  of  Milan  with  fome  Troops,  and  pur- 
fued  the  Exiles  to  Reggio,  a  Town  of  the  Pope's,  where 
they  had  retired,  and  even  demanded  of  the  Governor 
to  deliver  them  into  his  hands.  The  Governor  refilling, 
Lejcun  withdrew,  and  polled  himfelf  about  ten  Miles  from 
Reggio,  within  the  Pope's  Territories,  and  lay  encamped 
ten  or  twelve  days.  Then  the  Pope,  who  only  wanted 
a  pretence  to  declare  againft  France,  called  a  Confiftory, 
greatly  aggravated  Lejcun's  affront,  and  declared  that  in 
revenge  he  was  refolved  to  join  with  the  Emperor.  But 
he  had  already  done  fo,  and  the  affair  of  Reggio  was  a 
mere  pretence  to  delude   the  Cardinals. 

Whilft  Lefcun  was  at  Reggio,  Adorno  baniihed  from 
Genoa,  attempted  to  furprize  that  City  with  fome  Gallies 
fupplied  by  the  Pope  and  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  but  could 
not  fucceed.  A  few  days  after,  Lefcun  difcovered  a  plot 
to  furprize  Como,  and  was  fully  informed  that  the  Pope 
nnd  the  Emperor  were  the  Authors.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  in  cafe  they  had  fucceeded  in  their  defigns, 
they  would  have  made  no  fcruple  to  appear  the  Aggref- 
fors. 

Lefcun  no  longer  doubting  that  there  was  a  defign  to 
invade  the  Alilanefe,  acquainted  the  King,  and  withal, 
fent  for  the  four  thoufand  Switzers,  intended  for  Alilan, 
who  were  ready  to  march.  Francis  furprized  at  the  dan- 
ger the  Milanefe  was  in,  fpeedily  ordered  a  Levy  of 
twenty  thoufand  Switzers,  and  fent  Lautrec  to  Alilan, 
promifing  he  fhould  want  for  nothing.  But  this  promife 
was  but  very  ill  performed. 

Mean  while,  Profper  Colonna  having  alTembled  at  Reggio 
the  army  of  the  Allies,  befieged  Parma,  where  Lefcun  had 
now  thrown  in  fome  Troops.  But  before  he  could  take 
the  place,  Lautrec  having  received  the  Supplies  he  ex- 
pected from  Switzerland,  forced  him  to  raife  the  Siege, 
and  purfued  him  even  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Milanefe. 
As  he  imagined  Parma  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  had  drawn 
out  Lefcun  with  the  Garrifon  to  ftrengthen  his  army.  But 
no  fooner  was  Lefcun  out  of  the  City,  than  the  Inhabi- 
tants declared  for  the  Pope,  and  erected  the  Church's  Co- 
lours on  the  Walls. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  misfortune  Lautrec  was  to 
be  expofed  to  during  the  Campain.  Prefently  after,  he 
was  deferted  by  the  twenty  thoufand  Switzers  he  had 
lately  received,  and  conftrained  to  retire  to  Milan,  where 
Profper  Colonna  purfued  him  in  his  turn,  with  all  poflible 
diligence.  Whereupon  Lautrec  defpairing  of  defending 
Milan,  quitted  the  Town,  after  fupplying  the  Caftle  with 
Ammunition,  and  withdrew  to  Como,  where  the  four 
thoufand  Siuitzers  he  ftill  had,  forfook  him  and  returned 
home,  becaufe  he  had  no  Money  to  pay  them.  So,  Co- 
lonna, taking  pofleffion  of  Milan,  went  from  thence  to 
make  other  Conquefts,  which  Lautrec  could  not  oppofe. 
In  a  word,  Francis  loft  the  whole  Duchy  of  Milan,  ex- 
cept a  few  places. 

Probably,  Lautrec  would  not  have  been  able  to  fupport 
himfelf  long  in  Italy,  had  not  the  Pope's  death,  on  the 
1  ft  of  December,  afforded  him  fome  refpite.  Leo  X,  is 
faid  to  die  with  Joy,  at  the  news  of  the  good  Succefs  of 
the  League.  Some  however  affirm,  his  death  was  haften- 
ed  by  poifon  (2).  However  this  be,  the  news  of  the 
Pope's  death   was  no    fooner  fpread,    but    the  Troops  he 


maintained,    disbanded  themfelves.     Of  the   twelve  thou-      i-;i, 
fand  Switzers   he  had  in  the  army  of  the  Allies,  but  fif- 
teen hundred  remained,  and  the  Florentines  retired  to  their 
own   Country.     Thus  Profper  Colonna  found    himfelf  in  a 
few  days,    in  as  ill  a  fituation  as  Lautrec.     The  College 
of  Cardinals,  not  knowing   what  courfe   to  take,  gave  no 
orders,   but  deferred  every  thing  till  the  Election  of  a  new 
Pope.     Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  recovered  fome  7i!  D<*  °f 
of  his  Towns   in  la  Romagna,  and   Franccfco   Maria  dellu    '.'"'  b't'f 
Rovere,  took  poffeffion  again  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino.      If  T....»i. 
Lautrec  had   then  been   fupplied  with  the  Men    and   Mo-  La  Rovere 
ney    he  was   promifed,    he  would   have  doubtlefs   expelled  '};_„' a  \jT. 
the   Imperialiits  out    of  Milan.       But   Francis  I,    entirely  bir.o. 
neglecting  the  affairs  of  Italy,    thought  only   of  detending  Gu'cclarli» 
himfelf  in  Flanders  and  Picardy,  where  he  was  vigoroufly 
attacked.      He  ftill  held  however  in  Italy,   Ger.ca,  Cremona, 
the  Caftles  of  Alilan  and  Novarra,  with  fume  fmall  places 
on  the  Lake  Gorda. 

Whilft   thefe  things  palled   in  Italy,  the   war  at  length  Campain  of 
was  begun  in  the  Loiv-Cauntries,  in  a  manner  verv   difad-  '„'   ?™~ 

,s  ,.-  Countries- 

vantagious  to  France.     The  Troops   raifed   by   Robert  de  Btllay. 
la    Alark    to    beliege   Fireton,     being  disbanded,     Francis 
thought  he  had  fatisfied    the  Emperor  and   the    King    of 
England.     It  was  indeed  fufficient  to  take  from  Henry  all 
pretence  of  declaring  againft   him,   fince  by  the  Treaty  of 
League,  in   cafe  one  of  the   Allies  was   invaded,'  the  reft 
were  not  to  declare  againft  the  Aggreflbr,    till  being  fum- 
moned   to   defift   from  the  War,  he  fhould  have   refufed. 
Francis  was  fummoned,    and   had    defifted,    confequentlv 
Henry  had    no  caufe  to    complain.      But   it   was  other  wife 
with  the  Emperor,  who  was  not  contented  with   io  flight 
a  Satisfaction.     He    forbore    however    to    complain    of  the 
King  of  France,  but   was  refolved  to  be  revenged   of  Ro- 
bert de  la  Mark,  who  had  dared  to  fend  him  a  Defiance. 
Befides,    he   confidered,    if  Francis  undertook    to  defend 
that  Prince,    as  it  was  very   likely,     he  would   incur  the 
blame  of   the   Rupture,    and  this   was   what  tire  Emperor 
and  Cardinal  JVolfey  chiefly  delired,  in  order   to  make  ufe 
of  that  inducement  to  perfwade   Henry  to  declare  againft 
France.     So,   Charles  having  prepared  an  Army,  gave  the 
Command   to  Henry  Count  of  Naffau,  who  entering  the 
Territories  of  Robert  de  la  Mark,  took  and    razed   feveral 
places.     Francis   was  patient,  chufing   rather  to  forfake  his 
Ally,    than  give  the  King  of  England  a  pretence  to  arm 
againft  him.     Then  Robert  feeing  himfelf  without  refuge, 
made  his  Submiffion  to   the  Emperor,  who  granted  him  a 
Truce  for  fix  weeks.     Mean  while,  though    the  Emperor 
had    to  deal    only   with    a  petty    Prince,  unable   to  refift 
him,  and  of  whom  he  had  been  fufficiently  revenged,    he 
continued  to  reinforce  his  Army.     Francis   feeing  fo  many 
Troops  in    the   neighbourhood  of  Champagne,  eafily    per- 
ceived, they  were  not  folely  defigned   againft   Robert  de  la 
Mark,  and  that  he  might  be  taken  unprovided,  unlefs   he 
prepared  for  his  defence.     Mean  while,  he  reprefented  to  ibe  Ktngof 
the  King  of    England,   that    he   could  not  avoid   taking  France'r  re- 
arms, in  order  to  refift  the  Emperor,   who  was  preparing  *[''£"" 'm. 
to  attack  him.     Henry    anfwered,    he    would    fide    with  ncbo  effert'tt 
neither,  but  as  a  common  friend,  offered  to  be  their  Um-  *""""  M'~ 
pire.     Adding,  if  they   would  both  fend  their  Plenipoten-  ^[' 
tiaries  to  Calais  the  beginning  of  Augujl,  Cardinal  H'olfey  Herbert, 
fhould  be  there,  to  act  in  his  name  as  Mediator.     Charles  Aa-  Pul" 
readily  accepted   fo  advantagious  a  propofal,  fince  he   and         ■f-IV'' 
the  Cardinal  underftood  one   another.     As  for  Francis  he 
durft  not   reject  it,  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  pleafed 
with  the   King  of  England.     But  he  did    not  yet   know 
that  IVolfey  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  Emperor.     It   was  a  Ctmgrtfi 
therefore  agreed,  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Mo-  <"  Calais 
narchs,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,    and  the    Cardinal   Mediator,  '£"'*  "'"• 
fhould  meet  at  Calais  the  4th  of  Augujl. 

Mean  while,  the  Lord  of  Liques  (3)   having  levied   an  The  Empt. 
Army  at  his   own  charge,  as  he  affirmed,  furprized  Mir-  "T  "'"  " 
tagne,  and   St.  Amand,   in   the  Tournaijis,  on   pretence  of  ifJme  0j  tht 
fome  daim  of  his  Houfe.     The   Emperor  affected  to  con-  Ruptan 
fider  this  as  a  private   quarrel,  in  which   he  had  no   con-  */'""*' 
cern,  though  Liques's  army  was  compofed  of  his  Subjects.  *>„£. 
His  aim   was   to  oblige    Francis   to  take  fome    flep  which  Bdlay. 
might  give  occafion  to  accufe  him  of  being  the  Aggreffor. 
Herein    he  only  imitated    that  Prince   who   had     stacked 
him  under   the   name  of  Robert  de  la  Alark.     But   if  me  Htdifcovert 
time  after,  the  Governor  of  Flanders   befieging  Tcurna,  in  h""S'V  h 
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form,  it  was  not  poffible  to  put  (o  favorable  a  Conftruction  Tcurnay  ri 
upon   that  Siege,    efpecially  as  what  palled  then   in   Italy  *«  bejitged. 
left  the   Emperor  no  room  to  diliemble  any  longer.     It  p',|,D^'" 
is  certain,  Francis  had  been   furprifed   as  well   in   Italy  as  Hail, 
in  Champagne  and  Flanders.      He  had   intended   no   doubt 
to  attack  the  Emperor,  but  did  not  expect  to  be  invaded 


(1)  Thefe  were   fome  of  the  Emperor's  Adherents  that   had  been  banifh:d  by    the    Frentb.     Guicciard. 

(1)  Gutcciardini  fays,  it  was  fccretly  whifpered,  but  upon  Conjectures  only,  rhjt  the  French  Kin»  had  him  poifoned  by  means  nf  one  Barn.ibo 
Malafp:na  his  Chamberlain,  who  W3s  imprifoned  on  tufpicbn  ;  but  the  Profecution  was  dropped,  and  he  was  difclurged,  by  the  Cardinal  di  MtdUi, 
cyt  of  refpeft  for  the  King  of  France.   I.   I+. 

(3)  Lerd  of  Hainautt. 

firft. 


Book  XV. 


20.    HENRY    VIII. 


1521.     firft.     For  this  reafon  lie  wanted  time  to  prepare  his  Ar- 
my.    Mean  while,     the   Imperialists   took   and    razed    the 
Town  of  Ardres. 
Conference         Tne  time  appointed   for  the  Congrefs  of  Calais  (1)  be- 
Mezerai."      'n§  comc>     Cardinal   IVolfey  repaired  thither  with   a  nume- 
Ad.  Pub.     rous  Retinue  (2)  and  carried  the  Great  Seal   with  him  (3). 
x-111  p.;48.  It  appears  in  the    Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails,    that   he 
was  furnifhed    with  feveral  of  the  King's  Commiffions,  to 
p.  -49.       be  ufed  as  he  fhould  think    proper.     By  the  firll,    he  was 
constituted  the  King's  Lieutenant  General  to  adjult,  as  Me- 
diator, the  differences  between   the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  France.     By  a  fecond,  he  was  impowered  to  treat  and 
conclude  with  Francis  I,  a  renewal  of  the  Alliance.     But 
probably,  this  was  only  to  (how  the  French  Ambafladors 
Henry's   Impartiality  and   pretended    defign    to    join    with 
that  Prince,  who  (hould    be  found  to  be  unjuftly  attacked. 
Waiu  '        ^y  a  third,  he   had  Power  to  conclude  a  League  between 
Stow.  England  and  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  the  King  of  France, 

Henry  ant   or   any  other  Potentate  whatever.     Thus  Henry,  without 
„/  mlVj,ii,  having   yet  examined  on  which  fide  the  blame  lay,    left  it 
?i'wwirj<«      to  his  Lieutenant  to  ingage   him   in  which  Party  he  plea- 
fed.     But   very  probably,  his  refolution  was  taken  already, 
and  the  Congrefs  of  Calais  intended  only  to   (how  he  was 
not  refolved,    till  after  a  ftric~t  Information,    and  to  caufe 
the  blame  of  the  rupture  to  be  thrown   upon  the  King  of 
France.     All    the  proceedings  of  the   Cardinal    Mediator, 
difcovered,  that  he  meant  not  to  procure  a  Peace  between 
the   two  Monarchs,  but  only  to  find  the  King  his  matter 
a  pretence  to  declare  for  the  Emperor. 
The  Empe-        Whilft  thefe  affairs  were  negotiating  at  Calais,  the  Im- 
nr's  Army   perialifts  belieged  and  took   Mouzon  in  Champagne.      Then 
and'  tncy  ravaged  the  Country,   and  plundered   the  little  Town 
ravages        of  Aubanton,  where  the  Count  of  Najfau  fuffered  his  Sol- 
Champagne.  <Jiers  to   commit   grievous  outrages ;    after    which  he    laid 
Mczcrai.      Siege  to  Mezieres.     Francis  wanting  time  to  affemble   his 
p.  Daniel.    Army,    could    not  be    ready  till   the  end  of   September  : 
Suge  of      which  however  was   foon  enough  to   throw  Succours   into 
nifed.  Mezieres,  and  thereby  force  the  Count  of  Najfau  to  raife 

Hall.  the  Siege.     The  Earl  of  St.  Pol  recovered  Moitzon  fliortly 

Herbert.       after,  and  the  Count  of  Najfau    retired   into  the   Earldom 
of  Namur.     Champagne  being  thus  freed,  Francis  ordered 
his  Army   to  march  into  Flanders,  where  the  Imperialists 
Cmquefi!  of  {till   continued  the   Siege  of  Tournay.     When   his   Troops 
Francis  11     were   drawn  together,    he  aflaulted    Bapaume,    Landrecy, 
Countries.    Bouchain,    and  carried   them.      Afterwards  hearing,    the 
Emperor,  who  had  headed  his  Army,  was  retiring  towards 
Valenciennes,  he  refolved   to  go  and   attack   him,  but    loft 
He  miffet      the   opportunity  by   his  own  fault.     'Tis   faid,    if  he  had 
tbeepfLTU-  jjeen  as  fpggjy  as  ne   might,    and  ought  to  have  been,  he 
filling  the    would  have  infallibly  defeated  the  Emperor,  who  giving  all 
Empcnr.      over  for  loft,    was  retired   with  a  hundred    Horfe  only, 
quitting  his  Army,  not    to   be  a  witnefs  of  their  deftrudti- 
Be  diJMges  on.     Upon    this    occafion,    Francis  I,    gave    the   Duke  of 
hk  Bo""1'   Bourbm  Conftable  of  France,    great   caufe  of  difguft,    by 
koa.  fetting  the  Duke  of  Alencon  at  the  head  of  the  Vanguard, 

though  that  Port  properly  belonged  to  the  Conftable,  when 
the  King  was  in  the  Army.     'Tis  faid,  the  King  gave  the 
Conftable    this    mortification,     to  oblige   his    Mother  the 
Duchefs  of  Angouleme,  who  hated  him.     But  he  had  too 
much  reafon  afterwards  to  repent  his  Complaifance  to  his 
Mother. 
Campam  m       At  the  very  time  Francis  I,  was  attacked  in  Champagne, 
Navarre.      j,e  fent   an  Army  jnt0  Navarre,  under   the   Command   of 
Hali.  Admiral  Bonnivet,  who  arrived  about    the  end  of  Septem- 

P.  Daniel,    ber,  at  St.  John  de  Lux.     At  firft,  he  pretended  to  march 
Bonn'net      towards    Pampelona.     Then,    after    feveral   Marches   and 
takts  Fon     Counter- marches,    he  fuddenly  approached,    and  befieged 
nrtba «      Fontarabia.     When  the  breach  was  made,  he  ordered  the 
Town  to  be  furioufly  ftormed,  but  however  was  bravely 
repulfed.     But   the  Garrifon,    being  little  able  to  ftand  a 
fecond  Aflault,    furrendered   by  Capitulation.     This  Con- 
queft  was  of  very  great  Importance,  Fontarabia  being  one 
of  the  Keys  of  Spain. 
Account  of        Whilft  the  War    was    vigoroufly    continued    in    Italy, 
the  Cmgrefi  Champagne,  Flanders,    Picardy,    Navarre,  Cardinal   IVol- 
Hau!  fey  was  hufy  at  Calais  in  treating  with   the   Plenipotentia- 

Herbert.  ries  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France.  This  Con- 
grefs lafted  ten  weeks,  and  the  Parties  could  not  be 
brought  to  agree.  In  all  appearance,  the  Mediator,  in- 
ftead  of  clofing,  helped  rather  to  widen,  the  Breach.  It 
was  long  debated  to  know  which  had  begun  the  War. 
This  was  the  chief  point  with  refpe£t  to  IVolfey,  who  in- 
tended to  throw  the  blame  on  the  King  of  France.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  differences  themfelves  came  to  be  con- 
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fidered,  the  propofals  of  the  Emperor's  Plenipotentiaries  1521. 
fhowed  a  Peace  was  (till  very  remote.  They  demanded 
reftitution  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  abolition  of  the 
Homage  due  to  the  Crown  of  Fiance,  for  /-landers  and 
Artois.  The  only  reafon  they  alledged  to  fupport  their 
laft  prctenfion  was,  that  it  was  unbecoming  (or  an  Em- 
peror  to  do  Homage  to  a  King.  Thefe  two  PropofitK  1 
were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  Francii  would  hardTv  have 
accepted  them,  even  after  the  lofs  of  many  Battles.  ( >.. 
the  other  hand,  the  French  Ambafladors  having  notice  of 
what  paffed  in  Italy,  earneftly  demanded  reftitution  ot 
Milan,  and  that  the  Emperor  fhould  withdraw  I. is  Troops 
from  before  Tournay.  They  in  lilted  moreover  upon  the 
reftitution  of  Nava? re,  to  which  the  Emperor  was  bound 
by  the  Treaty  of  Noyon.  If  the  Emperor  had  been  afraid 
of  Henry's  joining  with  the  King  of  France,  he  might 
have  granted  part  of  thefe  Demands  without  being  forced 
to  difmember  his  Dominions.  Hut  Francis  could  not  re 
fign  Burgundy,  without  letting  the  Enemy  into  the  heart 
of  his  Kingdom,  nor  the  Homage  of  Flanders  and  Artoii, 
without  ddhonor.  But  as  the  Emperor  was  lecure  or 
the  King  of  England,  he  perfifted  in  his  demands,  with- 
out  any  abatements. 

After  the  Mediator  had    long  feigned  to   endeavour  only  Wolfcy* 
to  procure  a  Peace,  he  declared,    lie  law  no  way  to   fuc 
ceed.  Then,  he  prefented  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  a  Treat; 
to  fign,  containing   Articles  of  little  Importance,   namely,  75 
That   the  French  and  Flemings  (hould   have   liberty    to  1"',  ' 
for    Herrings  till   the  end  or"  January   .     That  th<     two ' 
contending  Monarchs  (hould  enjoin  their  Subjects  to  purfuc  \ 
no  Veffel   into  the  Ports  or    Harbours  belonging    to   the  H-"- 
King  of  England,  and   commit  no    Hoftilities    within    ihe,. 
Territories  of  the  faid   King,  during  the  War  :    'I  l,..t    , . 
Pope's  Nuncio,  and  the   Plenipotentiaiics   at  Calms    in>.  lie 
freely  retire   with    all  their  Train,     without  receiving  - 
injury  from   the  Troops  of  the  two  .Monarchs  :    That  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Cardinal  Legate  his  Lieutenant 
fhould  be  the  Confervators  of  thefc  Articles,   to  be  rdtificd 
within  ten   days.     We  have  here  a  very  fenlible  proof  of  The  CW-- 
the    Cardinal's   Infolence,     who,    in  a  Treaty  drawn   by  ""' '  Pr'J'- 
himfelf,     prefumed  thus   to  fet  himfeif  upen  a  level   with 
his  matter,  by  being  declared   Confervator  with  the  King. 
Thefe  Conventions    were  ratified   by   the   two   Monarchs  Aa.  pus. 
the  2d  and  11th  of  Oi'lobcr,  and  there  appears  not  in  the  XlH.p.755. 
Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Ails,  the  leaft  Trace  of  any  other 
Treaty   made  at  Calais  at  that  time. 

Du  Bel/ay  (4)  however  fays  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  Rrma-i  m  * 
King  of  England  having  lent  Ambaffadors  to  Francis  I,  \"J^  '■> 
during  the  Congrefs  of  Calais,  they  laboured  fo  effectually.  Memoirs. 
that  at  length  it  was  agreed,  the  Emperor  (hould  raife  the 
Siege  of  Tournay,  and  withdraw  his  Troops  out  of  the 
Milanefe  ;  that  Francis  fhould  retire  into  France  with  his 
Army,  and  their  differences  be  referred  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  King  of  England.  He  adds,  after  thefe  Conven- 
tions, each  thought  the  Peace  concluded,  but  that  upon 
the  Emperor's  receiving  news  of  the  taking  of  Fontarabia, 
he  demanded,  before  the  Treaty  was  ratified,  the  reftitu- 
tion of  that  place,  and  upon  Francis's  refufal,  the  Treatv 
remained  unexecuted.  But  very  probably,  this  illuftrious 
Author,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
the  War,  than  of  the  Negotiations,  was  mifinformed. 
Firft,  becaufe  the  Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Ails,  mentions 
not  this  pretended  Treaty,  though  we  fee  there  another 
of  much  lefs  Confequence  concluded  at  the  fame  time. 
Secondly,  we  don't  find  in  the  Colleclion,  any  EmbailV 
from  the  King  of  England,  either  to  the  French  King  or 
the  Emperor,  in  the  time  which  mult  have  preceded 
this  fame  Treaty.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  likelihood,  the 
Emperor  would  have  withdrawn  his  Troops  out  of  the 
Milanefe,  that  is,  would  have  reftored  Milan  to  France, 
and  loll  the  hopes  of  acquiring  Tournay,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  extremities,  for  the  bare  advantage  of  feeing 
Francis  retire  into  his  own  Kingdom.  In  fh/.rt,  it  may 
have  been  ealily  perceived,  Henry  was  very  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  forcing  tlie  Emperor  to  yield  to  thefe  Terms, 
and  it  will  (till  be  more  plainly  perceived  by  what  follows. 
Add  to  all  thefe  Coniiderations,  that  feeing  the  regard  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  had  for  Caruinal  Jl'olfe:, 
it  is  not  likely  they  (hould  conclude  a  Treaty  without  Ins 
knowledge,  and  by  the  Miniftry  ot  other  Ambaffadors, 
whilft  he  was  at  Calais  to  do  the  Office  of  Mediator.  It 
may  be,  thefe  propofals  were  made  to  Francis,  and  he  was 
fo  blind  as  to  imagine  they  would  take  place,  becaufe  he 
was  yet  ignorant  of  the   fecret  Engagements  of  the  Kin£ 


(1)  Which  was  July  15.  In  the  mean  time  a  fix  weeks  Truce  was  appointed  between  the  Emperor  and  King  of  France.  Rymer,  Torn.  1?. 
p.  748. 

(2)  He  was  attendoi  by  Charles  Somejit  Earl  of  Wlrcifttr,  the  Lords  St.  John,  Ferrers,  and  Kerbt.t,  the  Bilhcps  of  Durham  and  Ely,  the  Pri- 
mate of  Armagh,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  Sir  John  Pecbe,  Sir  John  Hufey,  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  and  many  others.  He  tame  to  D:-Jtr  -Jic  Slh,  of 
July,  and  failed  to  Calais  the  loth.     Hall,    fol.    86. 

(3)  For  which  reafon,  many  Englip  were  forced  to  go  to  him  to  receive  their  Difpatches,  and  at  home  the  conftituiing  of  Sheriffs  was  fuC- 
pended,  <3c.     Which  things  were  urged   againft  him  afterwards  in  his    Tryal.     Herbert,    p.  44.     Hall,  fol.  88. 

(4)  Martin  du  Bellay,  Brother  to  Cardinal  John  Bdlay,  was  much  elleemed  by  Francis  I,  and  empoyed  by  him  in  his  Wars,  and  in  impjrraot 
EmbaHVes.     He   writ  Memoirs,  containing  the   moft  memorable   Transitions  under  the   Reifc»  of  Franca  1,  u>  the  Reign  of  Htr.ry  II. 
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Vol.  I. 


of  England  and   his  Minifter,  with   the  Emperor,  and  be-     loft   his  head  on   the  Scaftbld    for  «adefiVojiring    to  procure     i; 
Caufe  ^fuch  a   report   was   fpread  in    the   Court  of  France,     the  Crown  for    Hairy  VII,  fadty    experienced    how    dan- 
Be  this  as  it  will,  after  the  taking  of  Fontarabia,  the  War     gerous  it  was  to  difcover  what  was  thought   of  that  proud 


continued  without  Intermiflion,  and  with  great  Animofity. 
Francis  I,  became  mafter  of  Hefdin  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  Tournay  furrendered  to  the  Emperor  by  Ca- 
pitulation. 

Mean  while  Cardinal  JVolfey  flill  remained  at  Calais, 
under  colour  of  fearching  for  fome  farther  expedient  to 
procure  a    Peace   between    the   two  Monarchs.     He    fre- 


Prelate.  He  happened  one  day  to  fay,  in  the  hearing  of 
one  who  betrayed  him  (5),  that  in  cafe  the  King  died 
without  Iffue,  he  thought  he  had  a  Right  to  the  Crown, 
and  if  ever  he  afcended  the  Throne,  his  firft  care  fhould 
be  to  punifh  the  Cardinal  according  to  his  deferts.  The 
Duke's  title  was  not  altogether  groundlefs,  fince  he  was 
defended  from  Ann  of   Glocejler,     Grandaughter  to   Ed- 


quently  fent   ExpreiTes  to  both,  with  Propofals  which  he  ward  III.     Dodtor    Morton,     afterwards  .  Archbifhop    of 

knew  they  would  not  accept.     At  laft,  feigning  to  defire  Canterbury,  preffed   the  Duke  his  Father    to  endeavour  to 

to  gain  time,  he   went   himfelf  to  the  Emperor  at    Bru-  feize  the  Crown  ;  but   the   Duke  chofe  rather    to   act  for 

ires  °( i ).  where  he  was   received  with   as    much   refpedt  as  the  Earl  of  Richmond  than   for  himfelf,  as   was  fhown    in 
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Here  he  concluded  the  Reign  of  Richard  III.  What  the  Son  had  faid  con- 
cerning his  Title,  was  therefore  rather  imprudent  than 
criminal,  fince  he  pretended  not  to  the  Crown  unlefs  the 
King  died  without  Heirs.  Indeed,  his  Title  might  be 
ill-grounded  ;  but  he  had  done  nothing  to  fupport  it.  His 
crime  then  confifted  only  in  what  he  had  faid  asainft  the 
Cardinal,  who,  for  that  reafon,  refolved    to   difpatch  him. 


and  makes  a  it"  he  had  been  King  of  England  (») 

Treaty  with  with  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  a  League  agamit  trance, 

him  againft  Dy  virtue  of  the  Powers  he  had  brought  with  him.  By 
this  Treaty  the  Pope  engaged  to  thunder  the  Church's 
Cenfures  againft  the  King  of  France.  Henry  was  to  in- 
vade him  with  an  Army  of  forty  thoufand  Men.  The 
Emperor  and  Henry  obliged  themfelves   to  break  all  their 

<n  ■  eft  encrafements  with  him.  Moreover,  Henry  promifed  to  For  that  purpofe,  he  gained  fome  of  his  Domefticks,  and 
five  in  marriage  to  the  Emperor  the  Princefs  Mary,  af-  learnt  by  their  means  that  he  had  confulted  a  certain 
fianced  to  the  Dauphin.  Thefe  were  the  chief  Articles  a-  Monk  (6),  who  pretended  to  foretell  things  to  come, 
greed  upon  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Cardinal  the  24th  of  and  had  conferred  with  him  feveral  times  fince  April 
November  1521,  which  were  to  be  ratified  and  put  into  1512.  Probably,  the  Duke,  fond  of  his  title,  had  in- 
form of  Treaty  within  three  months.  But  they  ingaged  quired  of  the  Monk  whether  the  King  would  die  with- 
to  be  fecret  till  the  time  of  Performance.  Thus  was  Hen-  out  Children.  And  that  was  fufficient  to  give  the  Car- 
ry perfwaded  by  his  Minifter  to  opprefs  his  Ally  the  King  dinal  occafion  to  mifconltrue  all  his  proceedings.  When 
of  France,  who  had  done  him  no  Injury.  The  only  he  believed  he  had  fufficient  evidence  againft  him,  he  be- 
thin?  he  could  complain  of,  was,  that  Francis  had  lately  gan  with  depriving  him  of  his  two  principal  fupports  ; 
permitted  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  return  into  Scotland,  namely,  [Henry  Percy]  Earl  of  Northumberland  his  Fa- 
doubtlefs  becaufe  he  perceived  the  Cardinal  was  medita-  ther-in-law,  whom  he  fent  to  the  Tower  on  fome  pre- 
ting  fomething  againft  him.  It  is  in  vain  to  inquire  tence  (7),  and  [Thomas  Howard]  Earl  of  Surrey  (8)  his 
what  intereft  Henry  had  to  declare  againft  France,  and  Son-in-law,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  Government  of 
caufe  the  ballance  to  incline  to  the  Emperor's  fide :  No  Ireland,  to  remove  him  from  London.  Prefently  after  the 
other  can  be  found  but  the  Cardinal's,  who  wanted  to  be  Duke  was  apprehended  (9)  and  accufed  of  High-Treafon. 
Pope  at  Francis's  coft.  The  death  of  Leo  X,  haftened  The  jubilance  of  his  .Impeachment  was,  That  he  had  Hall, 
by  Poifon,  as  feveral  affirm,  and  happening  during  thefe  feveral  times  confulted  the  Monk  concerning  the  fuc-  ""£"*' 
Tranfaclicns,  has  made  fome  fufpedt  that  Wolfey  was  ceffion  to  the  Crown,  and  affected  to  make  himfelf  popu-  Hol'ling'lh. 
concerned  in  it,  and  the  more,  becaufe  he  afpired  to  be  lar.  The  Duke  confeffed  he  had  talked  fometimes  with 
Succeffor  to  a  Pope  much  younger  than  himfelf  ;  but  no 
proof  was  ever  produced.  Certainly  Henry  would  have  ac- 
quired more  glory  in  continuing  Umpire  of  the  Peace 
between    the  two   contending  Monarchs,    and    procuring 


the  Monk  ;  but  denied  it  to  be  with  the  intent  he  was 
charged  with.  However,  he  was  condemned  to  die  as  a 
Traitor,  which  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  when  the  fen- 
tence  was  pronounced  (10).     Aly  Lord  of  Norfolk,    cried  Ha„ 


Tranquillity    to  all   Europe,    than  by    all    the  Conquefts,  he,  you  have  faid  as  a  Traytor  fhould  be  faid  unto,    but 

his  Minifter  flattered  him  with  (3).  1  was  never    one.     My   Lords,    continued    he,    addreffing 

Hitherto    Cardinal    Wolfey    had  pufhed    his   Fortune  to  himfelf  to  the  Peers  his  Judges,  /  nothing  maligne  for  ivhat 

fuch  a    height,  that   it   feemed   difficult   to  make  any  ad-  you  have   done  to   me,  but  the  eternal  God  forgive  you   my 

dition  to  it.     And   yet  all   this  was   not  capable  to  fatisfy  death,   and  I  do.     I  fliall  never  fue  to  the  King  for  life, 

him.     His  Legatefhip   had   been  prolonged   for   two  years,  howbeit  he  is  a  gracious  Prince,  and  more  grace   ?nay  come 

xiu.p.734,  tne  beginning  of  this  year.     But  he  thought  himfelf  to  be  from  him  than  I  defire.     My  Lords  and  all  my  Fellows  I 

739'            too   much  above  all   other  Legates,  not  to  have  a  different  defire  you  to  pray  for  me.     When   he  faid  he   would  not 
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foe  to  the  King  for  Life,  his  meaning  was,  he  thought 
it  would  be  fruitlefs,  knowing  he  was  the  Cardinal's  vic- 
tim, who  had  an  abfolute  fwav  over  the  King.  Indeed, 
the  Minifter  had  fo  ordered  it,  that  though  all  the  Peers 
of  the  Realm  had  a  Right  to  affift  at  the  Trial,  there 
were  prefent  only  one  Duke,  one  Marquifs,  feven  Earls, 
and  twelve  Barons  (11);  and  probably,   he  had  fecured  thet 


Commiffion  from  theirs.  In  April  he  procured  from 
Leo  X  a  Bull,  impowering  him  to  make  fifty  Knights, 
fifty  Count  Palatines,  as  many  Acolyths  (4)  and  Chap- 
lains, forty  Notaries  Apoftolick,  who  fhould  have  the 
fame  Privileges  as  thofe  made  by  the  Pope  ;  to  legiti- 
mate Baftards,  give  Degrees   in  Arts,  Law,  Phyfick,  and 

Abbey  oj      Divinity,  and  grant  all  forts  of  Difpenfations.     In  a  word, 

St.  Albans    not  content   with  all  the  Riches  he  poffeffed,  or  with    the     Majority.     All  the   favor  the  Duke  received  was  to  be  be- 

wtlf"       means   he  had  to  increafe  them  incefiantly,  he  caufed  alfo     headed,    inftead  of  dying    the  death    of  a    Traitor  (12). 

p.  760, 775.  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  to  be  given  him  this  year     This  execution  was  attended  with  loud  murmurs  among 

in  Commendam.  the   People,    and    fatyrical     Libels    againft    the    Cardinal, 

It   is  no  wonder,  if,  being  arrived  to  fo  high  a  degree     wherein  was  faid    among  other   things,    that  it  was  not 

and  Death    of  Grandeur  and    Riches,  his  pride  increafed  in   proporti-     ftrange  the  Son  of  a    Butcher  fhould   delight  in    fhedding 

a/  the  Duke  on.     Though  the    King's   blindnefs  for    him    was  incon- 

°f  Bucking-  ce;veab]e,  it  was  not  fo  with  the  Courtiers,  who  faw  but 
too  plainly  how  grofsly  he  milled  his  Mafter,  who  placed 
fo  great  confidence  in  him.  But  none  dared  to  take  no- 
tice of  it,  fuch  was  the  dread  of  his  haughty  and  revenge- 
ful temper.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Son  of  the  Duke 
of  the  fame  Name,  who  in  the  Reign   of   Richard  III, 
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Blood.  But  this  was  all  the  revenge  that  was  taken 
for  this  injuftice.  He  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  King's 
mind,  to  fear  thefe  murmurs,  which  befides  never  reach- 
ed the  King's  ears,  all  about  him  being  either  Spies  or 
Creatures  of  the  Cardinal. 

The  King  was   then  wholly  intent    upon   one  affair,  Affairs  of 
namely,  the  War  he  had  refolved  to   make  upon  France,  ^t"*' 


nan. 
Herbert 


(1)  On  Augu/I  is,  being  attended    by    four  hundred    and    fixty   horfe.     Hull,  fo).  87.     Stow,  p.  514. 
(z)  Tfce  Emperor   met    him    a   mile   out   of  Town.     Hall,    fo!.    87.     Herbert,  p.  43. 

(3)  Wolfey   ftaid    thirteen  days  at    Bruges.     He    returned  to    England,   and  landed    at  Dover  Novemb.    17.     Hall,  fol.  88. 

(4)  An  inferior  Church-Servant  in  Pupilh  Countries,  who,  under  the  Subdeacon,  waits  on  the  Pricfts  and  Deacons.,  lights  the  Candles,  carries  the 
Bread   and   Wine,  and   pays  other   fervile    Attendance. 

(5)  Cbarlei  Knevct  his  Steward,  who  was  turned  out  of  his  place  by  the  Duke,  upon  the.  Complaints  of  his  Tenants,  was  the  Perfun  that  informed 
againft  the  Duke,  and  told  the  Cardinal  all  the  Particulars  which  were  alledged  againft  him.  The  firft  thing  that  incenfed  the  Cardinal,  was  his 
ipeaking  againft  the  Interview  of  the  two  Kings  as  an  idle  Expence,  though  no  Man  made  a  greater  Figure  there  than  himfelf.  Herbert,  p.  4.1.  Tne 
reft  of  the  Witnelles  againft  the  Duke  were,  Gilbert  Perke  his  Chancellor,  and  jfhn  Delaconrt  his  ConfelTor.  Hall,  fol.  86.  The  words  above-me»- 
tioned  were  fpoken  by  the  Duke  to  George  Nen.il  Lord  Abergavenny,  who,  for  concealment,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  as  was  alio  Henry  Pole 
Lord    Montague  ;  and  sir  Edward   Nevil,  the  forefaid  Lord's    Brother,    was  forbid  the  King's  Prefence.     Hollingfh.  p.  863. 

(6)  One   Naotas  Hopkins,    Prior  of   the    Cartbujian    Monaftery   of  Hintor?,    near    Briflol.     Hall,  fol.  85,   86. 

(7)  For  claiming  certain  Wards,    which    he   W3s  forced  to  relinquilh.     Herbert,  p.  40. 

(8)  The  Cardinal  bore  the  Earl  of   Surrey  a  Grudge  for  having  drawn  his   Dagger  at  him    on    fome  occafion.     Hcflingfb.  p-  855, 
(9     By  Sir  Hemy    Marncy  Captain    of  the    King's  Guard  ;    and    brought    to    the    'lower,   April  16.     Hall,  fol.   85. 

(10)  By    the  Duke  ot  Norfolk,  who  was  for  the  time  conftituted   High  Steward.     He  was  brought   to   his  Tryal  May   13.     Hall. 

(ilj  Namely,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Marquifs  ot  Dorftt,  the  Earls  of  U crceflcr,  Dcvonjhire,  EffiX,  Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Oxford,  and  Derby  ;  the 
Lords  St.    'John,  Delaware,    Ettziuarren,  IVilhuglby,   Broke,  dbbam,    Herbert,    and    A'cr/ey.     Hall. 

(12)  He  was  exec  ited  on  Tower-bill,  May  17.  1511,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Augaflines  in  Broadflreet,  London.  Edward  Staf.-d 
defcended  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford,  who  married  Ann,  Daughter  of  Thomas  of  IVoodfock,  Son  of  Edward  111,  lefl  (  by  Alamort  his  Wife,  one  of 
the  Daugluers  of  Henry  Peny  Eail  of  Nt-rthmbcrhnd)  one  Son,  lienry,  and  three  Daughters;  Elizabeth  married  to  lbom.11  Howard  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk; Catherim  tn  Ralph  Nemil  Earl  of  M'ejttnor+jnd ;  and  Mary  to  George  He-ail,  Lord  Brrgaver.ny.  With  this  Duke  ot  Buckingham,  cralfd  that 
great  plate  of  Hicb-Co:il:abre  of  England,  Hereditary  in  his  Family.     Dagdale's  Bars*.  Vol.  I.  p-  '?' 
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as  if  his  Glory  and  Grandeur  had  depended  upon  the  ruin 
of  that  Kingdom,  whereas  his  true  intereft  was  to  fupport 
France  againft  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  grown  too 
powerful.  He  was  already  formidable  to  all  Europe,  even 
without  the  affiftance  of  England,  how  much  more  by  his 
Union  with  that  Kingdom  ?  This  was  owing  to  Cardinal 
Wolfey's  Ambition,  whofe  Counfels  to  his  mafter  were  al- 
ways felf-interefted.  Probably,  France  was  going  to  be 
reduced  to  a  very  fad  Condition,  it  being  hardly  poffible 
for  her  to  refift  fo  potent  enemies,  who  were  to  invade  her 
from  feveral  quarters.  Francis  I,  imagined  however  he 
had  (till  one  refuge  by  means  of  the  Scots,  who  could 
make  a  confiderable  diverfion  in  England.  The  Congrefs 
of  Calais  having  plainly  difcovered  Henry's  partiality  to 
the  Emperor,  he  made  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  rupture.  In  this  belief,  though  he  had  ingaged 
to  detain  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  France,  he  thought  proper 
to  keep  him  no  longer,  not  thinking  himfelf  bound  to 
perform  a  promife ,  the  motive  whereof  was  now  no 
more,  namely,  the  mutual  Friendfhip  between  him  and 
Henry.  He  permitted  therefore  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  re- 
turn into  Scotland,  or  rather  fent  him  back,  in  hopes  he 
would  employ  part  of  the  Englijh  Forces  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  Kingdoms.  He  very  juftly  expecSted  this  Ser- 
vice from  a  Prince  who  was  devoted  to  him,  and  looked 
upon  his  fettlement  in  France  as  much  more  folid  than 
that  in  Scotland,  where  his  Regency  was  to  laft  but  few 
years.  The  Duke  therefore  departed  for  Scotland,  and 
arriving  the  30th  of  Oclobcr  1521,  after  a  four  year's 
abfence,  refumed  the  Regency.  As  he  intended  to  ferve 
France  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  his  firlt  care  was  to 
oblige  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  Queen's  Spoufe,  to  quit  the 
Kingdom,  deeming  him  one  of  the  King  of  England's 
principal  Adherents,  and  yet  the  Earl  took  refuge  in 
France. 

Whilft  the  Chriftian  Princes  were  all  employed  in  their 
Temporal  concerns,  the  Reformation  made  great  progrefs 
in  Germany  by  means  of  Luther's  Writings,  which  were 
read  with  great  eagernefs.  Luther  was  fatisficd  at  firft 
with  attacking  the  Sale  of  Indulgences,  then  the  Indul- 
gences themfelves,  and  the  Pope's  power  to  grant  them. 
This  naturally  led  him  to  examine  the  Grounds  of  the 
papal  Authority  ;  and  being  perfuaded  there  was  nothing 
to  fupport  it  in  Scripture,  he  writ  upon  that  Subject  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  He  attacked  like- 
wife  in  his  Writings  the  Celibacy  of  Priefts,  Monaftick 
Vows,  and  private  Maffes.  Though  at  the  time  I  am 
now  fpeaking  of,  namely,  the  beginning  of  the  year  1521, 
he  had  preached  and  wrote  againlt  the  Pope  but  three 
years,  he  had  gained  many  followers,  and  ftill  more  Ene- 
mies, not  only  by  his  novel  opinions,  but  alfo  by  his  fharp 
and  fatyrical  Stile,  wherein  he  threw  off  all  Ceremony 
with  refpecT:  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Book  that 
made  moft  noife  was  entitled,  Concerning  the  Babylonijh 
Captivity.     In  this  Book  the  Popes  were  not  fpared. 

In  the  feveral  Anfwers  which  appeared  as  well  againft 
this  as  the  other  Books  of  Luther,  the  Decretals  of  the 
Popes,  and  the  Works  of  Thomas  Aquinas  were  urged  in 
favour  of  the  papal  Authority.  This  gave  him  occafion, 
in  his  Replies,  to  ridicule  thofe,  who  in  defence  of  the 
papal  Power,  alledged  the  decifions  of  the  Popes  them- 
felves, and  the  Teftimony  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was 
canonized  for  carrying  the  Pope's  Authority  as  high  as 
poflible.  Befides,  he  did  not  (hew  much  regard  for  that 
Author's  Writings  ;  which,  probably,  was  the  chief  thing 
that  incenfed  Henry  VIII  againft  him.  As  Henry  had 
much  ftudied  the  Works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  from 
thence  properly  had  acquired  all  his  Theological  Know- 
ledge, he  could  not  bear  to  fee  his  favourite  Author  thus 
contemned  ( 1 ).  He  thought  himfelf  therefore  a  match 
for  Luther,  and  able  to  confute  his  Writings.  But  as  Leo  X 
had  by  a  Bull  exprefly  forbid  the  reading  of  his  Works, 
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and  as  an  Anfwer  neceflarily  fuppofed  the  perufal,  Cardinal 
IVolfey    applied  to  the  Pope   for  a  Power  to  permit  fuch 
to  read  them,  as  defired  it  with  intent  to  confute  them. 
This  was  granted  him  by  a  Brief  dated  the  17th  of  April  *?■■  f'i 
1521,  the  Pope  little  thinking  who  the  Perfon  was  that  XUi  '':- 
was  going  to  fupport  his  Caufc. 

Henry  finifhed    in  September  his   Book  againft  Luther,  Henry 
entitled,  Concerning  the  feven  Sacraments.   He  defended  In 
dulgences,  papal  Authority,  the  number  of  Sacraments,  and  l 
otherArticles  combated  by  Luther,  proceeding  upon  Thomas  H 
Aquinas's  Principles  as  upon  undeniable  Truths.   Very  pro-  |~ i',„j„ 
bably  he  was  aflifted  by  Cardinal  IVolfey  in  compofine  this  tbipope; 
Work,    which  was   piefented   to   the  Pope  in   full  Con- 
fiftory(2).     Leo  X,  who  was  ftill  living,   received  it  with 
great  Joy,  and  fpoke  of  it  in  the  higheft  (trains  of  Flat- 
tery, making  no  fcruple  to  compare   it   to  the  Works  of 
St.  Augujiine  and    St.  yerom.     This  is   no  wonder.     A 
Book  compofed  by  a  great  King  in  defence  of  the  papal 
Authority,  could   not  be   too  much  efteemed   by  a  Pope. 
A  few  days  after,  Leo  affembled  the  Cardinals,  to  confult 
with  them,  after  what  manner  he  fhould  requite  the  King 
of  England's  Service  to  the  Church.     After  a  long  debate,  «■'•  ~ 
they   refolved  at  laft  to  honour   that  Monarch  with  the  '/,' 
glorious  Title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  (3).    In  conlequence  Defender  of 
of  this  refolution,  the  Pope  ordered   a  Bull   to  be  drawn,  theFaiih. 
conferring  that  Title  on  Henry,  and  all  the  Kings  of  Eng-  xfn.Pub'-6 
land  his  Succeflbrs  (4).     I  (hall  not  repeat  here  the  mag- 
nificent encomiums   the  Pope  gave  the  King  in  this  Bull, 
and  in  a  Letter  of  thanks  for  his  Book  (5).     It  may  be  r-  758. 
eafily  imagined,    he  fpared    not  the  moft  extravagant  ex- 
preffions  to  flatter  a  Prince,  who  was  fo  fond  of  being  flat- 
tered, and  of  whom   he  ftood  in   need,  his  Nuntio  being 
then  at  Calais,  negotiating  with  Cardinal  IVolfey  a  League 
againft  France  (6). 

I  have  already  fpoke  of  this  League  which  was  really 
concluded  at  Bruges.  Henry  founded  his  joining  with  the 
Emperor  upon  Francis's  having  been  the  Aggreffor,  by 
encouraging  Robert  de  la  Mark  to  take  Arms.  But  be-  *P>  f"nc 
fides  that  Francis  denied  he  was  concerned  in  that  under- 
taking, and  had  even  obliged  Robert  to  defift,  it  was 
evident  the  Emperor  had  prevented  him,  by  joining  in  a 
League  with  the  Pope,  though  their  League  was  not 
fo  foon  made  known.  The  fecret  attempts  upon  Com), 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  the  open  War  in  the  Milanefe,  by 
which  the  King  of  France  loft  that  Duchy,  were  dear 
evidences  that  the  League  was  concluded  before  Robert 
de  la  Mark's  affair.  Henry  pretended  alfo  to  have  againft 
Francis  another  caufe  of  complaint,  which  however  had 
no  better  Foundation  ;  namely,  that  contrary  to  his  pro-  Halt, 
mife,  he  had  permitted  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  return  into  I' "*i\ 
Scotland.  But  if  it  is  coniidered  that  the  Duke  arrived  not 
in  his  own  Country  till  the  30th  of  Oclober,  and  that  the 
League  of  Bruges  was  figned  the  24th  of  November,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  perceive  the  League  was  already  refolved  before 
Henry  could  know  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  returned  in- 
to Scotland.  But  though,  upon  the  firft  notice,  he  had 
taken  a  hafty  refolution  to  join  with  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, was  that  a  juft  caufe  to  proceed  to  a  War,  which 
would  probably  ruin  France?  The  truth  is,  thefe  were  only 
pretences  to  cover  the  injuftice  of  a  War  undertaken  by 
Henry  for  the  Cardinal's  intereft,  and  perhaps  without  know- 
ing himfelf  the  real  motives  of  that  Miniiter's  proceedings. 

Mean  while ,    Henry  perceiving   the    Duke  of  Albany  Heiry  W: 
would  embarrafs  him  if  he  continued  in  Scotland,  attempt-  !e'",,D~l 

I  r  J       ■  I'l-r  T.  s/ Albapv  to 

ed  a  fecond  time  to  drive  him  Irom  thence.  To  that  gt  tut  rf 
purpofe,  he  fent  Clarenceux  his  Herald,  with  orders  to  '1C 
upbraid  him  with  breach  of  promife,  and  with  returning 
into  Scotland  to  marry  the  Queen-Dowager,  and  deprive 
the  young  King  of  the  Crown.  The  pretended  reafon  of 
this  laft  charge,  was,  that  the  Queen-Dowager  being  de- 
firous  to  have  her  Marriage  witli  the  Earl  of  Angus  an- 
nulled, the  Duke  of  Albany  had  feconded  her  fuit  at  the 
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(1)  IVolfey  alfo  much  read  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  was  therefore  called  Thamiftirus.     Pol.  Virg. 

(2)  The  manner  of  Delivery  was  thus:  Dr.  John  Chrit  Dean  of  Windfor,  our  King's  Ambaflador,  appearing  in  full  ConGftory,  the  Pope  knowing  the 
glorious  Prelent  he  brought,  firlt  gave  him  his  Foot  and  then  his  Check  to  kits  j  after  which  he  received  the  Book,  and  m.d;  a  Speech.  This  Copy, 
richly  bound,  is  kept  in  the  Vatican,  where  Lord  Herbert  fays,  he  remembers  to  have  feen  it.  The  Book  is  dedicated  to  the  Pope._  "  In  this  AdJrels 
•'  your  Holinefs  may  be  furprifed  (fays  the  King)  to  find  a  Perfon  bred  to  war  and  the  Bufinefs  of  State,  engaged  in  a  Controversy  of  this  Nature,  with 
*'  a  Man  that  has  ipent  his  whole  time  in  the  Improvements  of  Learning."  Some  have  thought  that  this  Bock  was  oampoied,  at  leaft  in  part,  by 
Fifuer  Bilhop  of  Rxbejltr,    Stephen  Gardiner,  and   Sir  Thomas  Moor.     Herbert,  p.  38.      Fiddes,  p.  251. 

(3)  It  was  debated  whether  he  mould  be  ltiled  Proteclor ;  or  Defender  of  tbc  Roman  Church  ;  or,  of  the  Apeftolick  Set  ;  or,  the  AprftolicaJ,  cr  Orthodox 
King.  But  Defender  of  the  Faith  was  at  laft  pitched  upon.  This  Title  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  fome  of  our  Kings  his  PicdecetTorr.  Spelman. 
Fuller  in  his  Church- Hiflcry  fays,  there  went  a  Tradition,  that  Patch,  the  King's  Fool,  perceiving  the  King  very  jocund  one  day,  alked  him  the  icafon, 
and  when  the  King  told  him  it  was  becaufe  of  his  new  Title,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  Fool  made  this  arch  Reply,  Prithet,  good  Harry,  let  thee  and  I 
defend  one  another,  and  let  the  Faith  alone  to  defend  itfelf      Fiddts  Life  of  IVolfey,  p.  148. 

(4.)  The  beginning  and  end  of  this  Bull  is  engraven  from  the  Original,  with  the  very  hand-writing  of  the  Cardinals  to  it,  in  the  XUIth  Volume  of  the 
Ftedera,  p.  7c6. 

(5)  Among  other  expreflions  in  this  Letter,  there  are  thefe  words:  Sluafi  reputantes,  mn  fine  permiffu  dit'ino,  trupijft  adiierfus  Chrijl:  Eccltfiam,  Lutcria- 
r.am  banc  Imputatem,  ut  ipfa  mapre  fud  cum  Gloria  talem  Propugnatorem  i&  Defenforem  fortiri  poffit.     Rymer'r  Feed.  Tom.  XIII-  p.  758. 

(6)  This  year   1521,   Muflcets  were  invented,  which  du  Bellay  fays  were  firft  uled  in  this  War. This  year  alfo,  it  being  obferved    there  was   a 

great  decay  of  Tillage  and  Husbandry,  occafioncd  by  the  many  lnclofures  made  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  who,  within  fifty  years,  had  turned  moft  of 
their  Lands  into  Pafture,  and  kept  them  in  their  own  hands  ;  from  whence,  among  other  inconveniencies,  it  followed,  That  the  nurr.her  of  Huftnndmen, 
and  P.rlbns  capable  of  defending  the  Country,  was  very  much  leflened  j  many  Towns  and  Villages  were  depopulated  ,  and  t-he  Prices  of  Wool  and  Meat 
were  very  much  enhanced,  as  being  engrofled  by  Perfons  who  were  not  obliged  to  fell :  To  remedy  all  this,  the  King  revived  the  Statutes  made  againft 
lnclofures,  and  iffucd  out  his  Commiflions  to  Juitices  of  Peace,  and  other  Magiftrates,  to  fee  them  put  in  execution.  Stem;  p.  512.  H-.'.'.'^fj.  p.  S62.— 
The  Sea  oversowing  the  Dikes  of  Holland,  drowned  feventy  two  Villages,  and  above  a  hundred  thoufand  People.— —  Alfo  there  was  (b  grot  a  dearth  in 
England,  that  Wheat  was  fold  for  twenty  Shillings  a  quarter.     Stew,  p.  514. 
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1522.  Court  of  Rome  ( 1 ).  The  Duke  anfwcred  he  was  returned 
into  Scotland,  by  the  invitation  of  the  great  Men:  That 
he  had  never  done  any  thing  to  give  occafion  to  fufpect 
him  of  afpiring  to  the  Crown,  neither  had  he  ever  any  fuch 
thought :  That  indeed,  he  had  countenanced  the  Queen's 
fuit,  but  without  any  defign  to  marry  her,  having  a  Wife 
of  his  own. 

Henry  was  not  fatisfied    with  fummoning  the  Regent, 
'.,   but  fent  alfo  a  Letter  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,    con- 
.,.,:.  taining  the  fame  Accufations  againft  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  a  charge  to  the  States  to  expel  him   the  Kingdom. 
the  p,tn, a-  The  Subftance  of  the  Parliament's  anfwer  was :    That 
what  had  been  reported  to    his  Majefty   concerning  the 
Act  Pub.     Duke  of  Albany's  return   into    Scotland,    to  take  forcible 
Mii.i>7»i.  pofleflion   of  the  King's  perfon,    was  utterly  falfe :    That 
Feb.  11.       tjie   rjuke   did   nothing  with   regard   to  the  King,    that 
could  breed  the  leaft  fufpicion,  fince  he  did  not  fo   much 
as  ofFer  to  change  any  of  his  Domefticks,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  States,  and  that  it  was  with  the  Queen's  advice 
and  confent,     that  they  had  taken  care  of  the  Guardian- 
fhipand  Education  of  the  King:  That  they  could  not  be- 
lieve the  Duke  had  ever  intended  to  put  away  his  Wife, 
and  marry  the  Queen,  or  that  the  Queen  had  any  thoughts 
of  efpoufing  the  Duke:    That  as  for  the  Treaty  with  the 
King  of  France,  to  hinder  the  Duke  of  Albany's  return  into 
Scotland,  it  was  never  communicated  to  them,  neither  had 
they  any  knowledge  of  it :  That  they  could  not  help  think- 
ing fuch  a  Treaty  very  ftrange,  fince  they  rather  imagined, 
his  Majefty  mould   have  follicited   the  Duke  to  return  to 
defend  the  King  his  Nephew  againft  his  rebellious  Subjects, 
whereas  they  faw  with  grief,  it  was  he  who  fomented  the 
Rebellion  :    That    if  it  continued  thus,    they  did  not  fee 
how  it  was  poflible  to  keep  a  good  underftaiiding  between 
the  two  Kingdoms:  That  however,  if  he  would  be  pleafed 
to  fend  away  the  Bimop  of  Dunkeld  from  his  Court,  and 
without  interpofing  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  leave  to  the 
Regent    and  States  the    care  of   governing    the  King- 
dom, a  Truce  might  be  concluded  till  the  Embaffy  that 
was  to  be  fent  to  him,  was  ready.     But  that,    in  cafe  he 
would  have  no  Truce,    unlefs  they  expelled  the  Regent, 
they  would  endeavour  to  defend  themfelves  in  the  beft  man- 
ner they  could. 
r.  f      Queen  Margaret,    to  whom  the  King  her  Brother  had 
'.     likewife  writ  upon  thefame  fubiecf,  fent  an  anfwer,  fharply 

Letter  I   tbt  „    ,     .  r  .  ,     .  .       r         .J  .  .  .. 

fCi„g  Ur       expoftulating  with  him  for  giving  ear  to  the   report  con- 
Bntbtr.        cerning  her  Marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Albany.     She  freely 
Herbert.        owned,  it  was  with  her  confent  and  advice  that  the  Duke 
was  recalled,  adding,  if  he  had  not  been  fo  unkind  a  Bro- 
ther, file  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  to  feek  the  protection 
of  a  Stranger. 
iU'yWi        Henry  could  not  expcS  any  other  anfwer,    fince   he 
;     .    was  confeious  to  himfelf,  that  his  accufations  againft  the 
Vt.'"Regent  of  Scotland  were  only  affected  pretences  to  com- 
!«nd  plain  indirectly  of  the  King  of  France.     He  ordered  how- 

Buchanan.  ever  tne  Lord  Dacres  (z)  to  march  into  Scotland  with 
five  hundred  Men,  and  proclaim  on  the  Borders,  that  if 
Hollingfh.  the  Scots  made  not  Peace  with  him  by  fuch  a  time  (3), 
it  fhould  be  to  their  peril.  But  he  did  not  fupport  this 
Bravado  (4).  His  fole  aim  was  to  furnifh  his  Party  in 
Scotland  with  a  pretence  to  refufe  to  ferve  the  Regent,  in 
cafe  he  attempted  to  make  a  Diverfion  in  England  in  fa- 
vour of  France.  And  in  this  he  was  not  difappointed.  In 
Oclober  following,  the  Regent  of  Scotland  railing  an  Army 
to  make  an  Inroad  into  England,  was  no  fooner  come  to 
the  Borders,  but  many  of  the  Lords  refufed  to  attend  any 
farther,  alledging,  they  were  unwilling  to  engage  the 
the  Tttgtzt  Kingdom  in  an  unneceffary  War  with  England.  The 
'  "  oppoiition  the  Duke  of  Albany  found  in  his  Army,  con- 
vincing him  he  fhould  be  able  to  do  nothing  confiderable, 
he  propofed  a  Truce,  which  the  EngliJ!)  gladly  accepted. 
For,  Henry's  aim  was  only  to  terrify  the  Scots  with  a 
dread  of  the  Succefs  of  a  War  with  England  during  the 
Minority  of  their  King.  So,  the  Duke  of  Albany  feeing 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  ferve  France  as  he  defired,  re- 
turned about  the  end  of  Oilsber  to  Paris,  in  order  to  take 


frefh  meafures  with   the  King.     Thus  Henry  attained  his     1523. 
ends,  in  avoiding  a  rupture  with  Scotland,  as  a  War  with 
that  Kingdom  could  not  but  extremely  incommode  him, 
in  his  prefent  Circumftances. 

Meanwhile,    Francis  I,    having  had   fome  Intelligence  Francis  «a 
of  what  palled  at  Bruges  between  the  Emperor  and   the  ''; 
Cardinal,  and  defiring  to  convince  Henry  how   directly  rgainitte 
contrary   to  the  League  of  London  his  proceedings  were,  ''•/''• 
fent  him  Letters  Patents  (5)  inferring   the  Article  of  the  xii'l.p.764. 
Treaty,  whereby  they  were  ingaged  mutually  to  aflift  one  rcb.  23! 
another.     Then   he  recited  what  the  Emperor  had  done 
againft  him,    as  well  in  Italy,  as  in  Champagne  and  Flan- 
ders, and  fummoned  him   to  perform  the  Treaty  he  had 
folemnly  fworn.     Henry  in  anfwer   fent  a  Herald  to  pro-  Henry  pn- 
claim  War  againft  him  (6),   alledging,    he  was  obliged  to  ™"™'  ur"r' 
it  by  the  fame  Treaty  of  London,  becaufe  Francis,  had  Hrft  stow'. 
attacked  the  Emperor,  and  moreover  had  dilappointed  him  Hollingft. 
with  refpect  to  the  Duke  of  Albany  (7).     Thus  War  was  Vjl  Vlr&- 
once  more  declared   between  France  and  England,    upon 
very  frivolous,    not  to    fay  unjuft  occafions.     ButWolfey 
had  the  art  of  perfuading  the  King  his  matter  to  whatever 
he  pleafed. 

Henry  having  without  caufe  proclaimed  War    ityunil  /VT*'1*" 
France,    did   not  dare  to  call  a  Parliament  to  demand  a  i'i™4. 
Subfidy.     For  he  could  alledge  neither  any  juft  caufe,  nor  Herbert. 
any  neceftity  for   undertaking  a  War   deftructivc  to    the  S*0*' 
Englifo  Merchants.     However,     Money  mult  be  raifed, 
and  it  was   the  Cardinal'b  Bufinefs,    who  had  embarked 
him  in  the  War,    to  find  means.     The  Expedient  he  Hall, 
thought  moft  proper  was,  to  order  the  Sherifts  to  fend  a  Lift 
of  the  names  of  all  above  fixteen  vcars  old,  with  an  exact 
account  of  what  each  perfon  was  worth  in  Land,    Stock, 
Moveables,  and  Money.     This  was  fuch  a  Survey  as  was 
formerly    taken    in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  given  fo  great  caufe  of  complaint  to  the  Nation  (8). 
This  was  followed  by  a  general  Loan  of  the  tenth  of  his  Hj"'.    ,, 
Lay-Subjects,  and  a  fourth  of  the  Clergy,    according  to     uUn#  • 
the   true  value  of  their  Eftatcs,    beiides   twenty  thouland 
pounds  which  the   King  borrowed   of  the  City  of  London 
in  particular.     Thus  one  InjuiHce  commonly    draws  on 
another.     This  War  was  manifeftly  unjuft,    and  became 
ftill    more  fo  by    the  means  employed  to   maintain    it. 
Thefe    kinds    of   involuntary   Loans,    to    which  certain 
Kings   of  England  have   fometimes   forced  their  Subjects, 
are  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and 
tend  directly  to  arbitrary  power.     If  the  King  may  oblige 
his  Subjects  to  furnifh  him  with  Money,     when  he  fhall 
think  neceffary,  though  it  be  by  way  of  Benevolence  or 
Loan,  it  may  be  affured,  he  will  very   feldom,    or  per- 
haps never  think  himfelf  obliged  to  call  a  Parliament.     It 
is  true,    Henry  was  neither  the  firft  nor  laft  that  ufed  this 
extraordinary  method  to  raife  Money.     But,   though  he 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  receive  no  prejudice  by  it,  fome  of  his 
Succeffors  who  were  pleafed  to  imitate  him,    were  not  fo 
happy. 

This  general  Loan   made   a  great  noife  over  all  the  Mmau  gi 
Kingdom.     Every  one  openly  exclaimed  againft  the  Car-  S^jfjT 
dinal,    who  was  the  Author.     But  he  little  regarded  the 
people's  clamours,  becaufe  he  was  fupported  by  the  King. 
However,    though  at  firft  he  had  given   orders  to  exact 
Loans  with  the  fame  rigour,    as  if  they  had  been  a  Tax 
impofed   by  the  Parliament,  he  met  with  fo  many  obfta- 
cles,  that  he  was  apprehenlive  of  railing  in  the  Kingdom 
Commotions  not  to  be  appeafed   at  his  pieafure.     So,  the 
Tax  was  levied  much  more  gently  than  at  firft  was  in- 
tended.    This  caufed  fo  great  a  miftake  in  the  Cardinal's 
Calculation,  that  the  King  was  forced  at  laft  to  recur  to 
the  ufual  method  of  a  Parliament  to  maintain  the  War, 
as  we  fhaH  fee  prefently.     The  London  Merchants  were  Tie  London 
the  moft  ftrenuous  oppofers  of  the  levying  this  Tax.     They  ^J^." 
were  required  to  declare  upon  Oath  the  real  value  of  their  °j-jx. 
Effects ;  but  they  firmly  refufed  it,  alledging,  it  was  not 
poffible  for  them  to  give  an  exact  account  of  their  Effects, 
part  whereof  was  in  the  hands  of  their  Correfpondents  in 
foreign  Countries.     At  length  by  Agreement,    the  King 


(1)  She  was  offended,  it  terms,  at  his  leaving  her  at  Harbotlle,  and  very  much  nettled  at  the  Lave  he  bore  to  a  certain  Scotch  Lady.  Shealledgcd,  among 
other  things,  at  the  Court  of  Rtmi,  that  (he  heard  her  Hufbind  James  IV  was  living  three  years  after  Floddenfield,  and  therefore  not  dead  when  lhe  married 
the  Eurl,   fo  much  d,d  that  report  prevail.     Herbert,  p.  co. 

(2)  Warden  of  the  Weft- Manba.     Uirhc  t. 

(3)  By  the  full  of  March.     Hollingjhtad,  p.  S72. 

!.'.)  King  Henry  fitted  out  alio  fix  Ships,  under  the  command  of  Cor  iftofher  Coo,  to  guard  England  againft  the  Infults  of  the  Scots  and  Frer.cb.  Stow,  p.  514. 
Hall,  fol.  91. 

(0    Dated  February  13.      Bymer's  Feed.    Ti  m.  XIII.   p.  766. 

(6)  In  the  end  of  Much.  Whereupon  King  Francis  ordered  all  the  Effects  of  the  Engl ijb  Merchants  at  Bourdetux  and  elfewhere  to  be  feiacd.  And  Henry 
did  the  fame  by  the  French  and  Scotch  Merchants  in  London,  and  moreover  caufed  them  to  be  impriloncd.     Hall,  fol.  92,  93. 

V7)  At  this  time,  Ann  Bulleyn,  who  h.<d  lived  in  the  French  Court  ever  iince  her  going  over  with  Mary,  King  Henry's  Sifter,  r.nd  Wire  of  Irar.rXII,  re- 
turned to  England.     Herbert,  p.  4.6.     Barna'a  R(f.  Turn.  I.  p.  44.     Fiddes,  p.  268.  ■  Du  Tillet,  p.  397. 

(S)  Sim  gives  an  account  of  this  Survey  from  an  original  Warrant  directed  to  the  Conllable  of  a  Hundred,  who  was  commmJed  to  charge  the  Conrtables 
of  every  Harifh  within  the  laid  Hundred  to  appear  perfonally  before  certain  Commifiioners,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  Names  of  all  Perlons  above  lixtccn  years 
old,  dwelling  within  the  laid  hundred,  and  to  enj.111  ihem  to  repair  to  a  certain  Place  affigned,  with  their  Arms,  and  declare  what  their  Names  are,  and  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  who  is  Lord  of  every  Town  or  Hamlet,  and  who  are  Stewards,  and  who  Parfons  of  the  Town,  and  what  their  Benefice  is  wcrtn, 
an. I  who  Owners  of  every  parcel  of  Land  within  the  laid  Precincts,  3nd  what  is  the  yearly  Value  of  every  Man's  Land,  what  Stock  on  the  Lands, 
and  who  the  Owner  thereof ;  alfo  wh.it  Str angers  dwell  there,  and  what  bufinefs  they  follow  ;  alfo  the  Value  and  Subttmce  of  every  Perfon  above  fixteen  years 
of  age  j  alfo  what  Pennons  go  thence  to  religious  and  fpiritual  Men.  Which  being  certified,  the  King  rejoiced,  finding  his  Kingdom  lb  wealthy  (lays  Polydorl 
Virgil.)    See  Sttrw's  Ami.  p.  515.     This  Warrant  was  dated  at  BrafgmJ,  Mar/fr  27.  15M1 
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1542.  "was  pleafed  to  accept  of  a  Sum'acronling  to  their  6wn 
Calculation  of  themfelvcs. 
V'beCjr.inal  Cardinal  JVolfey'%  concern  at  not  fuccecding  in  this  af- 
•"i'}"!:H'<-tor  according  to  his  wifh,  was  not  comparable  to  his 
o/"/A;  /-',/r  trouble  at  being  difappointcd  in  another,  which  touched 
cj.  him  more  nearly,    and  for  which  he   had  fpared  neither 

Money  nor  Pains.  I  menu  his  Eh  eition  to  the  Papal  Dig- 
Mana  men  nity,  of  which  he  thought  hirrrftlf  fecuic.  Leo  X  dying 
the  beginning  of  December  laft  year,  when  his  ohfequics 
were  over,  the  Cardinal1;  entered  the  Conclave,  \ 
they  were  not  a  little  ehiba'ffca'n'ed  concerning  the  Election 
■  ol  a  new-Pope.'  'Julio  Cardinal  de  Medici  ?S\mi;i\  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  h.nl  manv  Votes. fpr  hitn.  Rut  the  Emperor's 
Party,  and  fome  Cardinals  gained  by  IVolfey,  openly  op- 
pofed  the  I  !<  '1  91  of  Julio.  Mean  while,  as  it  is  requir- 
ed to  have  two  t.hjrds  of  the  Voices  to  be  chofen  fnnc,  if 
the  Cardinal  de  Medici  had  nqi  enough  for  himjel^,  he 
had  however  enough  to  exclude  any  other.  Ami  th'  I  1 
detained  the  Cardinal1;  in  the  Conclave  ( I ).  ThougB  t'Ke 
Emperor  had  promifed  /.'  'olfey  fiis  Jmcreft,  he  intended  not 
to  keep  his  word.  His  dciign  was  to  caufe  Adrian  Flo- 
reu/io  Bifhopof  Tortofa,  Native  of  V!tr,cbt,  and  foimerly 
his  Preceptor,  to  be  chofen,  reckoning  when  he  fhould  he 
Pope,  he  'would  be  entirely  devoted  to  him.  But  thip 
affair  was  managed    fo  at   :  .  ■    !  withal   fo  privately'. 

that  the    Cardinals    o(   his    i'.uty,    without   difppvcrmg 
their   Intent,    were  fittrsfied  with  bfekPrig  th'e'C 
■de  Medici's  mc'afures,  till  an  ^pfeoVtiHifj  effiere'd  to  carry 
their  point. 

Mean  while,  IVolfey  left  no  Stone  unturned.  As  he 
built  all  his  hopes  upon  the  Emperor's  Intcreit,  lie  v.  lit 
to  him,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promiic,  representing 
the  advantages  to  have  a  Pope  at  his.  devotion.  At  the 
fame  time  he  ordered  Pace,  who  was  then  at  Venice,  iu- 
ftantly  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  do  him  what  fei  vice  he 
could.  The  Emperor  was  very  much  embarrafied  in 
relation  to  IVolfey.  He  had  pr6mifed  to  ufe  all  his  Inte- 
refr.  in  his  favour,  though  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
thoughts.  It  was  his  Intereft  to  have  a  Pope  at  his  de- 
votion. But  he  knew  Cardinal  If 'nifty  too  well,  to  ima- 
gine fuch  a  Pope  would  be  guided  by  his  Counlels.  It 
was  necefTary  therefore,  in  order  not  to  lofe  IVolfeys 
Friendship,  to  caufe  Adrian  to  be  chofen  without  the 
Emperor's  appearing  to  be  concerned  in  the  Election.  As 
he  had  gained  that  Miniiter  to  his  Intereft,  folely  by  the 
promife  of  procuring  him  the  Papacy,  he  could  not  doubt, 
that  if -he  faw  himfelf  deceived,  he  would  turn  his  Ma- 
Cuicciasf.  fter  againft  him.  Wherefore  the  Emperor  concealed  his 
defigns,  and  was  fo  faithfully  ferved  in  the  Conclave,  that 
they  could  not  be  difcovered  ;  neither  had  Adrian  ever 
one  Vote  in  the  daily  Scrutinies.  Mean  while,  he  kept 
Cardinal  IVolfey  in  hopes,  and  threw  upon  the  Cardinal 
de  Medici's  Faction,  the  obftacles  which  occurred  in  the 
performance  of  his  promife.  At  laft,  when  they  that  were 
in  the  Emperor's  Sect et,  and  managed  his  affairs  in  the 
Conclave,  Were  fceurc  of  a  fufficient  number  of  Votes, 
one  day  as  the  Cardinals  were  met  to  make  a  Scrutiny, 
fome  one  propofed  Cardinal  Adrian  Biftiopof  Tortofa  then 
in  Spain.  He  enlarged  upon  the  great  qualities  of  that 
Cardinal,  and  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
Church  by  his  promotion.  Whereupon  they  who  were  of 
the  Party  voted  one  after  another  for  Adrian,  as  if  they 
had  been  infpired,  and  perhaps  without  knowing  one  an- 
other's defign,  fo  dexteroufly  had  the  Bufinefs  been  ma- 
naged. The  reft  that  were  not  in  the  Secret,  feeing  two 
thirds  of  the  Voices  for  Adrian,  voted  the  fame  way,  left 
Adrian  VI  a  fruitlefs  oppofition  might  turn  to  their  prejudice.  Thus 
ttcfm  Poft.  the  Election  was  made  with  unanimous  confent,  and  paf- 
H.liintih.  fed  for  a  miraculous  Infpiratjon  0f  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  is 
not  likely  that  IVolfey  was  fuch  a  dupe,  as  to  believe  the 
Emperor  was  not  concerned  in  Adrian's  Election,  fince 
the  fame  was  fo  plain.  The  new  Pope,  who  aftumed 
the  name  of  Adrian  VI,  had  been  his  Preceptor,  and  upon 
his  recommendation  was  made  Cardinal,  and  was  now 
Regent  in  Spain.  Befides,  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
the  Cardinals  would  have  thought  of  thufing  a  barbarian, 


for  that's  the  honorable  Appellation  the  Italian,  bellow  1511. 
on  thole  that  are  not  of  their  Nation,  if  the  Election  had 
not  been  managed  by  the  Emperor.  However  this  be,  Wo  i 
IVolfey  fhewed  ho  refer.tment,  whether  he  waited  for  a;i 
opportunity  to  be  openly  revenged,  or  thought  proper  t  , 
keep  fair  with  the  Emperor  againft  another  Vacancy.  For 
it  was  probable  there  would  be  one  verv  foon,  the  new 
Pope  being' old  and  infirm.  Adrian  VI  was  elected  in 
January  1  jij,  but  it  was  Midfummer  bcfoie  he  came  to 
Rime. 

'The  Emperor  having  made  a  Pope  at  his  devotion,  and  Tit  r- 
fettled  his  affairs  in  Flanderi  and  Get  many,  refolved  to  re 
turn  into  Spain,  where  his  prefence  wa,  ncccfljry.    Bui  » 
he  hail  cnul'e  to  fear  fome  change  at  the  Court  of  England, 
oil  account  of  what  had   palled  in    the  late  ConJ.ivc,   he  Hao«t- 
thought  pepper  to  vifif  Henry  in  his  way.     '1  his  vifit  wa. 
necellary,  as  well  to  confum  with  thai  Pi  luce  the  Article . 
agreed   on  at  Bruges,  as  to  try  to  preferve  Cardinal  IVol- 
feys Friendfhip,    without    which   he. could   not  expect  to 
preferve  the  King's.    He  landed  the  26th  of  May  At  Dover,  11 
where  the   Cardinal  waited  on  him  with  a   magnificent  «■''«"'* f»J« 
Train,    and    Henry    came   himlclf   two   days    after  .'(-a).   •,  ,"i>ub 
From  thence,  he  conducted   the  Emperor  to  Greenwich,   . 
and  then  to  London  (-,),  where  lie  was  received  with  all 
the   honour   and    rcTpcct   ufua!    on    fuch   occalions.      The  H^llineflu 
Cardinal  Legate  forgot  not  to  flxnv  his  Grandeur  by  faying 
I!i?h-Mafs.(.f)  before  the  two  Monarchs,  ailifted  by  I 
ral   I'ilhops,  and    ferved  by  Dukes.     As  he   had  refolved 
to  hide  liis  rcfcn.nient,   the  Emperor  had  reafon  to  i 
ti.hed  with  hi     reception,  and  lound  a  ready  Compliance 
..1I1  all    his  defircs.     After  Ibme  ftay  at  London  the  King 
invited  him   to   JVindfor,  where   he  was  installed  pi 
Order  of  the  Garter,    into  which  his   Brother  FerSinan/l' J?."' 
alio  had  been  admitted  the  23d  of  the  foregoing  April  (5). 
This  done,  the  two  Monarchs  received  the  Sacrament  to-  '•  "'»s&« 
gether,  and  fwore  to  tie  Treaty  of  Bruges. 

The  preamble  of  the  Treaty  ran,  that  the  Emperor  //<•  fi?"< 
and  King  of  France  had  referred  their  differences  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  King  of  England,  who  had  fenl  the 
Cardinal  of  York  to  Calais  to  decide  them  :  That  in  theft 
Conferences  it  was  long  debated,  to  know,  which  of  the 
two  Monarchs  had  been  the  aggrellor,  and  after  mature 
deliberation,  the  Cardinal  had  declared,  it  was  tjie  Kur<- 
of  France,  as  'well  by  means  of  Robert  de  la  Mark,  as 
by  invading  Navarre:  That  therefore  the  King  of  Eng- 
land  was  obliged  by  the  Treaty  of  Lcndcn,  to  affiit  the 
Prince  attacked  againft  the  AggrcfTor.  That  moreover, 
he  had  himfelf  caufe  to  complain  of  the  King  of  France, 
tor  breach  of  promife,  in  fending  back  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany into  Scotland,  and  for  difcontinuing  the  payments  of 
the  Sums  due  to  him.  Upon  all  thefe  accounts,  C 
and  Henry  deeming  themfelves  free  and  clear  from  all 
Engagements  with  the  King  of  France,  had  refolved  to 
contract  a  ftricb  Alliance,  and  feal  it  with  a  Marriage 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Princefs  Mary,  Henry's 
Daughter,  upon  the  following  Terms.  Of  thefe  Terms 
I  (hall  recite  fuch  only  as  may  be  of  fervice  to  the  Sequel 
of  the  Hiftory.  Thofe  concerning  the  Marriage  were  to 
this  Effect: 

That   the  Emperor   fhould  efpoufe   [by  Proxy]  Alary,  Ariicla  if 
Daughter  to  Henry,  as  foon  as  fhe  fhould  be  twelve  yearsold.  '**  r"-"y- 

That  her  Dowry  fhould  be  four  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns,  out  of  which  fhould  be  deducted  what  the 
Emperors  Maximilian  [and  Charles]  had  borrowed  of  the 
King  of  England. 

That  in  cafe  the  Marriage  fhould  not  be  accomplished 
by  the  Emperor's  fault,  he  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  four 
hundred  thoufand  Crowns  to  the  King  of  England,  who 
bound  himfelf  in  the  fame  Sum  to  the  Emperor,  in  cafe 
the  Marriage  was  hindered  on  his  part. 

The  Terms  of  the  League  were; 

That  before  the  end  of  May  1524,  the  Emperor  fhould 
enter  France  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  Picardy,  each  with  an  Army  of  thirty  thoufand  (5) 
Foot,  and  ten  thoufand  Horfe. 


(1)  The  Conclave  is  in  the  Vatican,  where  there  is  a  long  Gallery  full  of  Cells,  which  are  chofen  by  the  Cardinals  by  Lot.  The  Funeral  of  the 
deccaied  Pope  lading  nipt  days,  on  the  tenth  each  Cardinal  goes  to  his  Cell,  and  are  (hut  up  in  the  Conclave  with  one  Servant  called  .1  Cmta-jifi,  with 
each  a  Secretary  and  Gentleman  to  attend  them,  carry  their  MeiTages,  and  manage  their  Intrigues.  The  Conclave  is  guarded  by  the  Miluia  of  the  Cay, 
to  prevent  their  receiving  any  Letters;  and  the  diflies  of  Meat  (which  are  received  in  at  a  Window  by  the  ConcIavirVj  are  fearched  by  the  Maftcr  ot  the 
Ceremonies  for  the  fame  rejiiin.  The  Cardinali  meet  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Chapel  for  a  Scrutiny,  which  is  done  by  writing  their  Suffra- 
ges in  the  Billets  done  up  in  two  Fold!,  and  fealcd  with  two  Seals.  In  the  lirfr.  Fuld,  the  Conclavift  Wlites  the  Name  of  the  Cardinal  his  Mallir  v-tes 
for,  becaufe  the  Cardinal's  Hand  would  be  known.  In  the  fecond,  the  Cardinal  writes  his  own  Name  ;  and  on  the  outlide,  the  Conclavift  writes  any 
Mctto  the  Cardinal  pleafcs,  as  D,i  1'JtnU,  &c.  by  which  they  know  their  own  Billets  when  the)-  arc  read,  foi  the  Fold  containing  the  Elector's  Name 
is  not  opened  till  the  Pope  is  chofen;  and  then  he  opens  all  to  know  who  eleflcd  him.  When  the  Billets  are  ready,  they  put  them,  after  a  ihort  Prayer, 
into  a  Ch  ike  upon  the  Altar,  and  appoint  two  of  their  Number  to  read  the  Names  of  the  Cardinals  aloud,  and  keep  account  of  the  V.  tes  fcr  each.  Aud_ 
this  they  do  till  two  thiids  of  the  Votes  fall  upon  one  Pcrfon  ;  and  if  they  do  not,  the  Billets  are  all  burnt.  The  Court  of  Row  confifts  at  ptT-'loit  of 
the  Pope  and  feventy  Cardinals;  wis.  fifty  Cardinal  Priefts,  fourteen  Cardinal  Deacons",  and  fix  Cardinal  Bilhops,  who  are  for  the  molt  part  of  the  Pape"s 
Privy-Ccuncil.     See  Pugindtirf's  Intrafuflieii  to  the  Hiftory  of  £urft\  and  Rdig.  Cujhm.  Vol.1. 

(2)  See  the  names  of  the  Noblemen  and  others,  that  attended  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  to  Cmtariiuy,  in  Sv.-iw's  FxJ.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  767.  Bill 
fays,  ffidjhf  ict  cut  for  Drucr  the  icih  of  May  ;  being  accompanied  by  two  Earls,  thirty  fix  Knights,  a  hundred  Gentlemen,  eight  Bilhops,  ten  A  X •=, 
thirty  Chaplains,  all   in  Velvet  and  Sattin,  and   liven  hundr.d    Veoiinen.      He  came  to  Down   the   ifth.      In  the  mean  time,   Thimai  Cttj  Marqua,  of  Dir. 

fit,  with   the  Loid  Delewsre,  and  a  large  Retinue  of  Knights  and  Gentlemen  was  font  to  Cr/atr,  to  wait  en  the  Emperor,  fol.  93. 

(3)  On  the  6th  of  Jur.e.     Sum,  p.  516  (4)  On  H'bitfuoday.     Hid. 

(5)  On  St.  Carps  Day,  and  had  the  Order  and  Habits  fent   him  to   Nortnbtrg.      He   was  afterwards   Emperor.     Herb's!,  p.  47. 
(6y  Resin  by  miftake  lays  fcrty  thoufand,    Whereas  in  Uw  Ordinal  it  is  only  thirty  th'.'Ular.d  or  moic.    Sec  Hcrbtn,  p.  +S. 

That 
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That  they  mould  make  neither  Peace  nor  Truce  with-     raifed  the  Siege,    and  encamped  at  Monza,    and  Colonna,    1522. 
out  a  mutual  confent.  wno  was  afraid   for  Milan,  ported  himfelf  at  Bicocca,  a 

That  if  any   places  fhould  be  conquered   upon  France,     Country  Seat  with  a  large  Park,  capable  of  being  eafily 


they  fhould  be  reftored  to  him  of  the  two  Allies,  who  had 
a  right  to  them;  and  to  prevent  all  difputes,  each  fhould 
declare  his  pretentions  before  the  firft  of  May  1524. 

That  if  the  King  of  England  intended  to  fubdue  Scot- 
land, or  reduce  Ireland  to  an  entire  obedience,  or  the  Em- 
peror to  recover  Gueldres  or  Frifeland;  if  the  Scots  in- 
vaded England,  or  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  made  War  upon 
the  Emperor;  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  two  Monarchs  fhould 
be  bound  to  affift  one  another 


fortified,  being  furrounded  with  a  deep  Ditch.  Here  Co- 
lonna  intrenched  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could 
not  be  attacked  without  rafhnefs.  Lautrec  had  no  Incli- 
nation to  attack  the  Imperialifts  in  this  port,  but  coulJ 
not  poffibly  help  it.  His  Switzers  would  have  Money, 
and  he  had  none  to  give  them,  Louifa  of  Savoy,  the 
King's  Mother,  having  applied  to  other  ufes  the  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  Crowns  defigned  for  the  Army  in  Italy. 
Mean  while,  the  Sivitzers  prefTed  their  General   either  to  The  Switzerj 


That  they  fubmitted  to  the  Spiritual  Jurifdiclion  of  the     give  them  Money,  or  lead  them  to  Battle,  elfe  they  were 


"» the  French 


refolved  to  return  home.     This  put  him  at  length   upon  \_2n 
aflaulting    the  Camp  at  Bicocca,    where  he  was  repulfedA4'- 
with  great   lofs  (6) ;    after  which,    the   Switzers  quitting  JjK?2  " 
him,  he  was  conftrained  to  repafs  the  Mountains,  not  be-  Bkoco. 
ing  able  to  withltand  the  Imperialifts.     Prefently  after  Co-  *  return  t» 
lonna  became  mafter  of  Genoa.     This  rich  City  being-  taken  I™,""' 

1       /•         •  1  .in         /-,  1     •  J.     .     °  Colonna 

by  lurpnze,    whillt  a  Capitulation  was  negotiating,    was  tales  Genoa, 
miferably  facked.     In   fhort,    Francis  had  nothing  left  in  Bizan- 
Italy,  but  theCafllesof-/l//7i?«and  Cremona,  and  even  theie 
were  very  clofely  blocked  up. 

In  other  parts  where  the  War  was  carrying  on  during  77rSpar.br& 


The  E>n/v- 

r^r'i  ticunty 

It  Wolfey. 
Act.  Huh. 
XlII.p.769 
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Cardinal  of  1  rork  as  Legate,  and  required  him  to  pronounce 
the  Sentence  of  Excommunication  againft  him  of  the  two 
that  fhould  firft  violate  the  Treaty. 

That  the  Treaty  fhould  be  kept  private,  fo  that  the 
common  Enemy  might  have  no  knowledge  thereof. 

That  the  Pope  fhould  be  entreated  to  enter  into  the 
League  as  a  principal  Contractor,  and  reputed  as  fuch,  pro- 
vided he  accepted  it  within  three  months. 

That  the  Venetians  fhould  be  likewife  admitted,  pro- 
vided they  renounced  their  Alliance  with  France. 

That  the  two  Monarchs  fhould  uk  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  perfuade  the  Switzers  to  forfake  the  French,  or  at     this  Campain,    France  was   more  profperous.     After  Ad-  "'■'/'£ 

miral  Bonnivet  had  taken  Fcntarabia,  the  Spaniards  in-  Fonorabia. 
vefted  that  place,  and  continued  the  Siege,  without  being  Meaerai. 
able  to  accomplifh  their  Enterprize.  At  laft,  Marfhal  de 
Chabanes  being  fent  into  Beam  to  take  the  Command  of 
the  French  Army,  in  the  room  of  Marfhal  de  Chatillon, 
who  was  dead,  raifed  the  Siege,  and  appointed  one  Frau- 
gct  Governor  of  Fcntarabia,  who  afterwards  behaved  very 
ill. 

In  Picardy  and  Champagne,    the  Imperialifts  and   En-  rht  Impcria- 


leaft  to  be  neutral. 

The  fame  day  the  Treaty  was  figned,  the  Emperor 
figned  alfo  Letters  Patents,  promifing  to  pay  Henry  what- 
ever was  due  to  him  from  Francis,  in  cafe  Francis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prefent  League,  fhould  refufe  to  continue  the 
payments  to  which  he  was  obliged. 

But  Cardinal  IVolfcy  had  not  waited  to  do  his  own  af- 
fairs till  the  King's  were  finifhed,  for  on  the  eighth  of  June 
the  Emperor,  by  Letters  Patents,  ingaged  to  pay  him  the     glijh  having  joined    their   Forces,    performed  nothing  of  '£' 


penfion  of  twelve  thoufand  Livres(i),  which  the  King  of 
France  gave  him  for  the  Bifhoprick  of  Tournay.  Some 
days  after,  he  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  him  a  penfion  of 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  Ducats,  till  the  like  penfion 
was  affigned  him  upon  the  vacant  Churches  in  Spain,  in 
lieu  of  that  he  received  out  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Badajos, 
which  the  Emperor  defired  to  difcharge.  But  the  Em- 
peror's Bounties  to   Cardinal  IVolfcy   were  amply  recom- 

penfed,  by  a  great  Sum  lent  him  by  the  King  before  his     but  after  having  been  five  or  fix  weeks  before  the  Town, 
departure.  were  forced  to  retire.     From  thence  they  marched  to  Dour- 

During  the  Emperor's  ftay  in  England,  which  was  lens,  and  finding  the  place  deferted,  and  the  Gates  pulled 
about  five  weeks,  he  fo  won  the  affection  of  the  whole  down,  fet  fire  to  it.  Then  intending  to  approach  Corbie 
Court  by  his  Civilities,  Careffes  and  Prefents,  that  he  was     in  Oclcber,  the  bad  weather,  and  the  care  the  French  had 


moment.     The  two  Armies,  commanded   by  the  Count  grcatMaiten 
de  Bute  for  the  Emperor,    and  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  '"  Pi«rdy. 
the  King   of  England  (7),    were  fo  fuperior  to  thofe  <rf"S«Bi. 
France,  that   the  Duke  of  Vendime,  who  commanded  in  Hall. 
Picardy,    was  not  able  to  refift  them.     So,    having  fur-  Hollinglh. 
nifhed  the  Towns  with  Ammunition,  he  contented  himfelf 
with    inceiTantly   annoying  them   with  a  fmall  Body   of 
Troops.     In  September  the  two  Generals  befieged  Hefdiny 


taken  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  hindered  their  under- 
taking the  Siege.  After  that,  the  Imperialifts  retired  into 
Artois,  and  the  Englijh  returned  home(S). 

Thus  all  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Francis 'r 
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almoft  fure  of  leaving  none  but  Friends  about  the  King. 

He  gained  the  Good-will  of  the  Englijh,  chiefly  by  con- 

rtituting  the  Earl  of  Surrey  Admiral  of  his  Fleet  (2).     The 

Commiffion  was  drawn  whilft  the  Emperor  was  at  London, 

before  his  Journey  toWfndfor.     As  he  was  to  make  fome     England  would  have  done  Francis  no  great  mifchief  this  JJ** '". 

farther  ftay   in  England,    the  Earl  of  Surrey  taking  with 

him  both  the  Englijh  and  Flemijli  Fleets,  made  two  defcents 

into  France,    and  carried   away  a  rich  Booty  (3).     Then 

he  returned  and  conveyed  the  Emperor  to  Spain  (4). 

I  muft  now  briefly  relate  the  Succefs  of  the  Wars  which 
were  waging  in   feveral  places.     The  death  of  Leo  X  had 
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Campain,    if  he    had  not  himfelf  been  the  Caufe  of  his  ^'nitku* 
ill  fuccefs  in   Italy,    by  neglecting  to  find   the   Switzers  Mme/. 
Money.     Indeed,  if  Lautrec  had  not  been  forced  to  at- 
tack the  Imperialifts  at  Bicocca,    probably  he  would  have 
been  mafter  of  Milan  before  the  end    of  the  Campain. 
Charles  V  then   perceived,    that  to  gain  any  confiderable  The  Bmfm 
put  the  affairs  of  the  Allies  in  Italy  in  a  very  ill  fituation.     advantages  upon  France,    much  greater  efforts  were  to  be  q^"^' 
The  Troops  of  the   Church  and  of  Florence  had   relin-     ufed,  and  for  that  reafon  continued  to  carefs  Cardinal  JVol-  TO"rv  ^j. 
quifhed   the  Army,   immediately   after    the  news   of  the    fey,  in  order  to  fecure  the  King  his  Mailer's  alTiftance.    In  Act.  Pub 
Pope's  death.     Be  fides  that,  Profper  Colonna  receiving   no     the  Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Acls,  there  is  a  Letter  of  his  to  ^J"'^ 
more  Supplies  of  Money,    either   from  Rome  or  the  Em-     the  Cardinal,  full  of  obliging  expreflions,  plainly  denoting 
peror,  was  forced  to  disband  moft  of  his  remaining  Troops,     his  want  of  him.     /  return  you  Thanks,  faid  he  to  him, 
and  to  keep  but  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  de-    for  the  good  Affeclion  you  have  always  Jheiun  me,  dejiringytu 
fence  of  Milan.     Mean   while,    the  Emperor  ordered  a     to  continue  it,  as  I  firmly  believe  you  will,  for  you  are  fenft- 
Levy  of  fix  thoufand   Landfqucnets{r,),     which  Francefco     ble  that  I  place  my  whole  Confidence  in  you.     Again,    I  en- 
Sforza,  and  Hieronimo  Adorno  a  Genoefe  were  to  lead  into     treat  you  to  give  the  fame  credit  to  my  faid  Ambajfadors  as  ta 
Italy.     Shortly  after,  Lautrec  received  a  re-inforcement  of    myfelf,  and  jhew  yourfelf,  on  this  occafion,  as  I  take  you  to  be, 
fix  teen  thoufand  Switzers,    which  rendered   him   fuperior     my  good  and  faithful  Friend,  for  I Jhall  have  a  grateful  re- 
to  the  Allies,  and  yet  he  could  not  hinder   the  Landfque-     membrance  of  it. 

nets  from  joining  the   Emperor's  army.     His  only   refuge         The  extraordinary   method   uled   by  the   Cardinal    to     i^j. 
was  to  try  to  bring  the  Imperialifts  to  a  Battle,    and  for     raife  Money,    having  been  very   difagreeable  to  the  En-  T^  Carfamt 
that  purpofe  he  befieged  Pavia  ;  but  Profper  Colonna  found     glifh,  he  judged  it  more  proper  to  proceed  for  the  future  in  cJIT!/* 
means  to   throw  Succours  into  the  place  without  running     the  ufual  way  ;    and  therefore  the  King  allembled  a  Par-  Sutjitiyfw 
any  hazard.     Whereupon  Lautrec  defpairing  of  Succefs,     liament  the  15th  of  April  1523  (9).      The  Convocation  ''•'  *'"■.?• 

Herbert. 
Hall. 

(1)  Or  nine  thoufand  Crowns  of  Gold  defoleil.     Rymer\  Fail.  Tom.  XIII.  p.  769.  t       . 

(2)  Lord  Herbert  has  inferted  the  Patent,  (which  is  dated  June  8.)  as  well  for  the  Rarenefs  of  it,  as  the  Honour  of  the  Perfon,  p.  49-  Ccr.sp.  Hifl.  Vol.  II.   **   ' 

The  Earl  returned  to  England,  J*n.  25.  I  522,  from  his  Government  of  Ireland,   wercin  he  was  liicceedtd  by  Pent  Butter  Earl  of  Qrmnd.     Rymer\  f.cj. 

Tom.  XIII.  p.  766.     Hall,  fol.  90 And  on  December  the   fourth   this  year,    the  laid  Earl  of  Surrey  was   made  High-Trcai'urcr.      Rymet,  Tom.  XIII. 

p.  777. 

(3)  He  landed  June  13,  near  Cherbourg,  .-nd  after  having  deftroyed  the  adjacent  Country,  returned  to  Portland:  He  landad  a  fi.ond  time  on  July  I,  near 
Mcrlaix  in  Bretagne,  with  it\ex\  thoufand  Men,  and  burnt  and  plundered  that  Town;  from  whence  he  brought  away  a  great  BiX)t).  Herbert,  p.  50.  Sec  a 
Lift  of  the  mnft  remarkable  Enghjb  Gcnilermn  in  this  Expedition,  in  Hall,  fol.  99,  100. 

(4)  The  Emperor  embarked  at  Southampton,  July  6.     Hall,  fol.  99. 

(5)  So  German  Foot  Soldiers  were  called   formerly.     Hall  calls  them  Lance- Knights. 

(6)  There  were  three  thoufand  SroitXets  flain.     Guiexiard.  1.  14. 

(7)  The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  about  lixteen  thoufand  Men.  The  foreward  of  his  Army  was  led  by  Robert  Ratcliff  Lord  FitBwalter  ;  the  Rear  by  Sir  William 
Sanies,  and  Sir  Richard  tVmgfield :  and  the  main  B.xly  by  the  Earl  himfelf.     Sir  Edward  Guiljord  was  Captain  of  the  Horfe.      Hall,  fol.  101,   103. 

(8J  After  having  burnt  and  plundered  feveral  Villages.     They  took  fourteen  thoulind  Sbeep,  fourteen  hundred  Oxen  and  Cowt,  thirtten  hundred  Hogs,  and 
fix  hundred  Mares  and  Horfes.     Hall,   fol.  102,   103. 
(9)  Which  met  at  the  Black-friers,  in  Lindsr..     Herbert,  p.  55. 
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1523.  meeting  at  the  fame  time  according  toCuftom(i),  the 
Cardinal  refolved  to  eftablifli  a  good  Precedent  in  favour 
of  the  King,  by  exacting  from  the  Clergy  a  confidcra- 
ble  Subfidy.  His  character  of  Legate  gave  him  fuch  an 
intereft  with  that  Body,  that  he  was  almoft  fure  of  ob- 
taining whatever  he  was  pleafed  to  demand,  But  to  find 
lefs  difficulties,  he  removed,  on  divers  pretences,  fonic  of 
thofe  from  whom  he  feared  to  meet  opposition,  and  gained 
others  by  promifes  or  threats.  Matters  being  thus  ordered, 
he  demanded  of  the  Clergy  a  Subfidy  of  one  halt  ot 
their  annual  Revenues,  payable  in  five  years.  Richard 
Fox  Bifhop  of  Winchejler,  John  Fijhcr  Bifhop  of  Roche- 
jhr,  and  a  Proctor  of  the  inferior  Clergy,  one  Philips-, 
would  have  oppofed  this  exaction  ;  but  the  Cardinal  treat- 
ed them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  difcouraged  the  re(t  trom 
fupporting  them.  So  the  Subfidy  was  granted,  though 
the  Clergy  privately  murmured,  that  the  Pope's  Legate 
who  ought  to  maintain  their  Rights  was  the  full  to  violate 
them. 
tTinaimsa  This  affair  being  thus  ended  with  refpect  to  the  Cler- 
MortijicatUn  thc   Cardinal   repaired   to  the   Houfe  of  Commons, 

1:1  the   Houje   bJ,  ,  1  r>  1  ! 


Commons,  where  he  made  a  long  Speech,  endeavouring  to  fliew  the 
Htrbut.  neceility  of  the  War  the  King  had  undertaken,  by  ag- 
5  gravating  the  pretended  injuries  he  had  endured  from  the 

Hoilinglh.  King  of  France.  He  concluded  with  demanding  a  Sub- 
fidy of  the  fifth  part  of  the  Goods  of  every  Lay -Subject, 
to  be  paid  in  four  years  (z).  This  demand  caufed  warm 
debates  among  the  Commons.  Several  reprefented,  that  if 
the  Kingdom  was  actually  invaded,  hardly  could  the  King 
require  fuch  a  Subfidy,  much  lefs  for  a  War  wantonly 
undertaken,  and  rather  for  the  intereft  of  the  Emperor 
than  of  England.  However,  as  the  Court-Party  were  very 
numerous  in  the  Houfe,  it  was  refolved  to  grant  the  King 
a  Subfidy,  which  was  but  one  half  of  what  was  demanded. 
The  Cardinal,  who  was  ufed  to  be  complied  with,  was 
extremely  offended  at  the  oppofition  of  the  Commons. 
Herbert.  He  went  again  to  the  Houfe,  and  told  them,  he  dejired  to 
p'  5  reafon  with  thofe  who  oppofed  his  demands.      But  the  Com- 

mons replied  by  their  Speaker  (3),  That  it  was  the  Order 
of  that  Houfe  to  hear,  and  not  to  reafon,  but  among  them- 
felves.  At  this  reply,  the  Cardinal  withdrew,  extremely 
mortified,  perceiving  he  could  only  prejudice  the  King's 
affairs,  in  attempting  to  treat  the  Commons  with  the  fame 
haughtinefs  he  treated  the  reft  of  the  World.  His  follicita- 
tion  however  had  fome  effect,  fince  there  was  an  addition 
made  to  the  Subfidy  (4). 
AS  of  Befides  this  affair,  for  which  properly  the  Parliament  was 

A"'""/'r,  called,  nothing  remarkable  paffed  in  this  Seffion,  except 
"Su'kc  of  '  an  Act  of  Attainder  againft  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Bucking-  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  fentence  of  his  Peers. 
if"V  As  all  the  World  was  fatisfied  this  Sentence  had  been  pro- 

cured  by  indirect  and  irregular  methods,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal publickly  accufed  of  having  facrificed  that  Lord  to  his 
vengeance,  he  had  the  intereft  to  obtain  this  Act,  in  or- 
der to  divert  the  blame  thrown  upon  him.     But  withal, 
the  Parliament  (hewed  that  the  Act   was  paffed   out  of 
mere  condefcenfion,  fince  by  another,  Henry  Stafford  Son 
of  the  deceafed  was  reftored  to  his  Eftate  and  Honours  (5). 
The  King     A  Statute   was  made  alfo    this  Seffion,  impowering  the 
fen  Po-wtr    j£jng   rjor   hjj  Life]   to  repeal    all  Attainders  of  High- 
uhtairuUrs.  Treafon ,     by    his    Letters   Patents    under    the   Great- 
Herbert.      Seal  (6). 

CharaBerof  Thefe  were  the  firft  attempts  made  in  this  Reign  to 
Wolfey.  render  the  King  mafter  of  the  Debates  of  the  Parliament. 
Cardinal  Wolfey  was  the  firft  Author,  and  unfortunately 
for  the  Subjects,  the  King  too  well  improved  his  Mini- 
fter's  inftructions.  Such  Favorites  as  this  have  but  too 
much  caufe  to  fear  the  Parliament,  and  therefore  ftrive  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power  to  leffen  its  Authority,  by 
enlarging  that  of  the  Sovereign  who  fupports  them.  But 
their  labour  is  in  vain  ;  very  few  fail  at  laft  of  falling  in- 
to the  hands  of  that  Authority  they  have  endeavoured  to 
deftroy.  Wolfey  is  one  of  thofe  who  have  the  molt  open- 
ly abufed  their  favour,  not  only  againft  the  Nation's,  but 
alfo  the  King's  intereft,  which  was  much  lefs  dear  to 
him  than  his  own.     He  was  never  contented  with  Eftates 


or  Honours.     The  24th  of  March  this  year  he  procured     1523. 
for  himfclf  the  Bifhopnck  of  Durham,  one  of  the  richeft  fjjf"f"f 
in  the  Kingdom,  in  lieu  of  .Bar*  and  Wells,  which  he  was  o/nJi^m, 
willing   to  relign.      Two   months  after,  Adrian  VI  pro-  and  pnlmgi 
longed  his  Legatefllip  for   five  years,  after  the  expiration  ''.'  Up*- 
of  the  Term  granted  by  Leo  X.     Thus  Eftates  and    Ho-  „fi !  Pub. 
nours  were  inceffantly  heaped   upnn    him,  without  how-  XIII  ,.  S;, 
ever  any  poffibility  of  fatisfying  his  greed  inefs.     Indeed, 
lie  carried  his  defires  much  higher,   I11.ee  lie  (till  afpired  to  ,fpjmn  tit 
the  Papacy,  Adrian's  Age  and  Infirmities  giving  occafion  fafatj, 
to  think   his    Pontificate   would   not   laft  long.     He  ftill 
expected  to  be  raifed  to  that  high  Dignity  by  the  Empe- 
ror's means,  and    therefore   forgot  nothing  to  preferve  his 
favour.      To  this  doubtlefs  mult  be  afcribed  the  honorable  Chriftitrt 
reception   given   this   year  to  Chrifliern  King  of  Denmark      '  ''•>. 
and  Sweden,  who  had  married  the  Emperor's  Sifter.    This  rtuivid  \n 
Prince  having   by  his  cruelties  rendered  himfclf  odious  to  BngJuid. 
his   Subjects,  and  for  that   reafon  been  expelled   his  Do-  Hjjn,(j,, 
minions,  arrived   in   England  about  Midfummer   with  his 
Queen,    and  was   received  as  a  King  unjuftly  opprelled, 
and  not  like  one  that  had   by  his  Barbarities  drawn  his 
misfortunes   upon   himfclf.      Henry  was  not  contented  to  H'nry  n- 
do  him  all  poffiblc  Honour,  but  moreover  renewed  with  "'" 

rr.  r        hi  r^        ,         t  ,     r\  si  1  unto 

him   the  Treaty  ot   Alliance  between  England  and  Den-  yriib 
mark,  as  if  that  Prince  had  (till  been  in  pofleffion  of  his  <  hr  rtirrn- 

,-,         ■    ■  r  Ad.  Hub. 

Dominions.  X11i  „,,,-. 

This  was  the  fruit  of  Cardinal  ffolfcy's  interefted  Coun-  Jan. 
fels,  who  never  regarded  cither  Honour  or  Juftice,  in  gra- 
tifying his  Paffions.  He  expected  every  thing  from  the 
Emperor,  and  therefore  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavout-s  to 
increafe  that  Monarch's  power,  that  he  might  be  better 
able  to  perform  his  promife.  It  was  not  the  Cardinal's 
fault  that  France  was  not  utterly  ruined.  At  leaft  he 
formed,  this  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor,  pro- 
jects tending  to  the  entire  dilfolution  of  that  antient  Mo- 
narchy. 

Though  by  the  Treaty  of  Bruges,  ratified  by  the  Em-  PryiS  a. 
peror  and  Henry  at  IVindfor,  thev  were  not  to  enter  France  '' ' 

mi  •  1  •    1  rr        1  r  i  j-.urded  M 

till  1524,    an  opportunity  which    ottered  cauluig  them  to  ./,.  Cmfia  / 
take  other  mcafures,  they  refolved  to  anticipate  their  ex- 
pedition, and  invade  the  Kin^  of  France  in  three  different  ?,,''"', 
'.  T^t     i'  1  '  •  DjniC*- 

places.      I  he  Emperor  was  to  have  a  ftrong  Army  on  the  Herb.rt. 

Frontiers  of  Spain,  to  become  mafter  of  Fontarabia  and  i«w- 
Bayonne.  Henry  was  to  employ  his  Forces  in  Picardy, 
jointly  with  thofe  of  the  Low-Countries,  and  the  Con- 
ftable  of  Bourbon,  who  had  fuffered  himfelfto  be  corrupt- 
ed by  the  Emperor,  or  perhaps  by  his  own  offer,  was  to 
make  an  Inroad  into  Burgundy.  As  molt  of  the  events 
of  the  following  years,  turn  upon  that  Prince's  difguft, 
it  will  be  requifite  briefly  to  mention  the  Reafons. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  of&wfa  -'"•« 
France,  had  received  the  Conftable's  Sword  ever  fince  the  <j^t 
firft  year  of  Francis  I.      He  had  all  the  qualifications   nc-  Mami. 
ceilary  for  that  High- Port.     Perhaps    he  had  too  much  P.  Daniel- 
merit,   fince,    if  we  believe   Mezerai,   Louifa  of  Savoy,  Hai'- 
Mother  to  Francis,  wifhed  to  have  him  for  her  Husband. 
But  as  he  feigned  not  to  underftand  what  the  deiired,   he 
made  her  his  irreconcileablc  Enemy.     From  that  time, 
he  perpetually  received  mortifications  from  the  King,  over 
whom  the  Duchefs  his  Mother  had  too  great  an  afcendant. 
The  firft  mentioned  in  Hiftory,  was  when  in  1521    the 
King  commanding  the  Army  in  Perfon,  gave  the  conduct 
of  the  van  to  the  Duke  of  Alenfon,    contrary  to  the  Pre- 
rogative annexed  to    the  Office  of  Conftable.     But  this 
was  nothing    in  comparifon   of  another,  which  however 
is   related   in  the  Hiftory  of  France  only  upon  uncertain 
Reports.     The  King  telling  the  Conftable  he  fhould  be  Mtieiai. 
glad  to  marry  him   to  the  Duchefs  his  Mother,  received 
an  anfwer   fo  injurious  to   the  Duchefs (7),  that  he  gave 
him  a  box  on   the  Ear.     This   Fact  is  not  perhaps  fuffi- 
ciently  attefted.     But  however,  it  is  certain  the  Duchefs's 
affection  for  the  Conftable  turned  to  hatred.   From  thence- 
forward he  was  looked  upon    with  an  evil  eye  at  Court, 
and  no    more  trufted  with  the  command  of  the  King's 
Armies.     This  was  fufficient  to  give  him  great  difguft. 
But  his  Enemy  not  being  fatisfied  with  thefe  Mortifica-  P.  Daniel. 


(1)  See  a  particular  Account  of  this  Convention  in  Bumtfi  Hijl.  Rtf.  Turn.  III.  p.  24. 

(al  The  Charges  of  the  War  with  Frame  were  computed  at  eight  hundred  thoufmd  Pounds ;  and  the  Sum  demanded  was  four  Shillings  in  the  Pcund. 
See    Hall,   i'ol.    109.      Herbert,    p.  5c.      i/OTO's  Survey,  B.  3.  p.    177. 

(3)  The  famous  Sir  'Cbcmas  Mccr. 

(4J  At  firft  every  Man  of  twinty  Pounds  a  year  was  to  pay  two  Shillings  in  the  Pound  ;  and  from  twenty  Pounds  downward  to  forty  Shillings  a  vear, 
one  Shilling  in  the  Pound  ;  and  under  forty  Shillings,  every  Head  of  fixtcen  yean  old  or  more,  Four-pence  in  two  years.  But  afterwards,  by  ihe  liberal 
Motion  of  Tome,  particularly  of  Sir  John  Hufe  a  Knight  of  Lineolnjhire,  thofe  of  fifty  Pounds  a  year  and  upwards  were  induced  to  give  enc  Shilling  mora 
for  three  years  to  come,  which  at  length  being  continued  to  the  fourth  year,  and  extended  to  thofe  who  were  worth  five  Pounds  in  Goods,  was  all  that 
could  be  obtained.     Halt,  fol.  no.     Herbert,  p.  56. 

(5)  He  was  only  reftored  in  Blood,  and  not  to  Honours  and  Lands.  However,  the  King  by  Letters  Patents  bearing  dite  the  2clh  of  September  this 
year,  granted  to  him  and  Urfula  his  Wife,  Daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  by  Margaret  of  Claier.ee,  part  of  the  Lands  of  the  late  Duke  his  Father,  amung 
which  was  theCaftle  and  Manor  of  Stafford.     Dtt^dali'i  Baron.   Vol.  I.  p.  171. 

(6)  This  Parliament  was,  on  July  31,  adjourned  to  Wefitmrjler,  where  it  fat  till  the  13th  of  Auguft,  and  then  was  diffolved.  The  mod  remarkab.e 
Statutes  enacted  now  were  thefe:  1.  That  no  foreign  Artificer  in  England  fhall  take  any  Apprentice,  but  what  is  born  under  the  King's  Obeilance  ;  or 
have  above  two  Journeymen  that  are  not  fo;  and  that  they  fhall  have  a  proper  Mark  for  their  Wares,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  Pounds,  a.  There 
is  one  confirming  the  College  of  Phvficians.  3.  By  anolher,  the  Marriage  of  the  fix  Clerks  in  Chancery  is  allowed.  4.  It  was  ojj-ined,  That  no  Per- 
fon, of  what  eftate,  degree,  or  condition  foever,  (hall  kill  any  Hare  in  the  Sncw,  with  a  Dog,  or  otheiwife,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  fix  Shillings  and 
Eight-pence  for  eveiy  Offence.     For  the  reft   fee  the  Statutes. 

(7)  Reflecting  on  her  lool'e  Behaviour.     P.  Daniel,  Tom.  VII.  p.  501,  504. 
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1523.      tions,  which  feemed  to  her  too  flight  a  Revenge  for  her 
cotuemned   Love,    commehced   a   Suit    againft   him,    for 
his  whole  Eftate.     The  Caufe  was  naturally  to  be  tried 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ;  but  the  Duchefs  put  it  into 
the   hands  of  the  Chancellor  and    fome    other  Commif- 
fioners,  her  Creatures,  which  convinced  the  Conltable  that 
<"'-  his  ruin  was  determined.     So  perceiving  no  way  to  avoid 
fo  fatal  a  blow,  his  defpair  caufed  him  to  throw  himfelf 
into  the  Emperor's  Arms.     A  Flemj/h  Lord  (1)  was  the 
manager  of  this  Negotiation,  wherein  the  King  of  Eng- 
land iriterpofed,  as  being  equally  concerned  with  the  Em- 
ptor to  cit-ate  troubles  in  France.      It  is  hard  to  know  ex- 
.  ci'y  when  this  Negotiation   began;    but  we  find  in  the 
Collctvtion  of  the  Public  k  Ails  of  "England,  the  Treaty  was 
rnv!     advanced   the  17th  of  May  1523.     We   fee   there  Henry's 
xi'ii- ''"-<  i    CommhTion  to  Richard  Samp/on  and  Richard  Jerningham, 
to  treat   with   the  Duke  of  "Bourbon  (2)  in  order  to  draw 
him  into  the  League.     This  Commiffion  empowered  the 
Envoys  alfo  to  receive  of  the  fame  Prince  a  promife  or 
engagement   to   own   Henry   for  King   of  France,  to   do 
him  Homage  and  fwcar  Eealty  to  him.     It  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  hence,   that  the   Conftable  entered  into  any 
fuch  Engagement,  but  only  that  Henry  intended  to  draw 
P.  Daniel,     him  into  it.     However  this  be,  by  the  Treaty  made  by 
Hcibat.       j^g  Du^e  w;th  the  two  Monarchs,  after  the  Conqueft  of 
France,    he   was  to  have  for   his  part,  Provence,    to  be 
creeled  into   a  Kingdom,  and  was  to  marry  Leonora  the 
Emperor's  Siller,  Widow  of  Don  Emanuel  King  of  Por- 
tugal^).    The  Duke   was  to    bring  into  the  Field   an 
Army  of  his   Friends  and  VafTals,  to  whom  the  Emperor 
promifed    to  join  feven   or    eight  thoufand   Men.     This 
Army    was    to    a£t    in    the    Bowels    of  the   Kingdom, 
whilft    the  Emperor   and  Henry  invaded   Beam  and  Pi- 
cardy. 
Francis  pre-      Mean  while,  Francis  I,  ignorant  of  the  defigns  of  his 
para  1  go    Enemies,  was  folely  employed  in  preparing  to  recover  the 
1  ^,'     Duchy  of  Milan,  where  he  intended  to  command  his  Ar- 
P.  DanieL     my  in  Perfon.     He  haftened   his  preparations  the  more, 
becaufe  the  Venetians  were  ffrongly  follicited  to  join  with 
his  Enemies,  on  pretence  that  he  amufed  them  with  the 
vain  hopes  of  feeing  them  fpeedily  in  Italy  with  a  powerful 
\   neti-  Armv.      But  notwithitanding  all  his  diligence,  it  was  not 
•       poiiible  to  avoid   that  Misfortune.     The  Venetians  feeing 
''"  no  French   Army   arrive,  and  dreading  to  be  expofed   to 
the  Emperor's  Indignation,  entered  at  laft  into  the  League 
againft  France,  about  the  end  of  'July  (a). 
Adrian  On  the  other  hand,  Pope  Adrian  VI,    laboured  with 

fufn  bim-  au  |,js  power  to  procure  a  Truce  between  the  Chriftian 
' h''!.,'il!d  h  Princes,  fancying  after  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  to 
the  Enema  unite  them  together  in  a  War  againft  the  Turks.  But  as 
if  France.  his  genius  was  mean,  and  very  different  from  that  of 
Cuicciard.     ^  ^  and  yuUm  TI   his  predeceflorSj  iriftead  of  making 

the  Princes   fubfervient    to    his  defigns,  he  was  himfelt, 
without  knowing  it,  inftrumcntal  to  thofe  of  others.  The 
Emperor  told  him  he  heartily  defired  the  Truce,  but  in- 
timated the  neceffity  of  its  being  for  fome  time,  in  order 
to  reap  the  intended  advantage.     He  thereby  laid  an  in- 
vincible obftacie  in  the  way,  becaufe  the  King  of  France 
beinf   lately  difpoflefled  of  the    Duchy  of  Milan,  would 
never  hearken  to  a  long  Truce,  which  would  afford   his 
Enemies  time  to  fecure  their  Conqueft.     That  Monarch's 
oppofnion  gave  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  oc- 
calion  to  ingage  the  Pope  to  proceed   farther,  by  hinting 
to  him,  that  after  the  Example  of  fome  of  his  Predecef- 
fois,    he   fhould   exert   his  Apoftolick  Pawer,   which   no 
Chriftian  Prince  would  prefume  directly  to  oppofe.   Pleaf- 
Hi  enjoins  a  ed   with   thefe  hopes,  Adrian   publifhed  a  Bull  dated   the 
tbm  1.  >>     j0th  of  April,  enjoining  by  virtue  of  the  powe;  committed 
,',      ™,°"g  to  him  by  God,  a  three  years  Truce  between  all  Chriftian 
Princes   under    pain    of  Excommunication  and  Interdict, 
Afl.  I'ub.     agajnft    thofe  that  mould  refufe  to  obferve  it.     But  the 
XII  .p.790.  YJyX\o  of  France  difregarding  fuch  a  Truce,  continued  his 
Herbert.       preparations  for  the  Milan  Expedition,  and  ordered   his 
Francis         Troops  to  march  towards  Italy.  Then  the  Pope  was  told, 
'  ]eSs  it.      that  Francis  alone,  by  his  Non-compliance  and  Obftinacy, 
hindered   the  Chriftians  from  joining  their  Forces  againft 
•The  Pip!      the  Turk.     By  thefe  fecret  practices  the  good  Pope  was 
7  in  with     gradually    brought  to  conclude   a  League  againft  France 
the  Enemies   wjtj1  tj,e  £mperor5  the  King  of  England,  Ferdinand  Arch- 
duke   of   Aujlria  the  Emperor's  Brother,    the  Duke  of 
Milan,  the  Gcnoefe,    and  the  Florentines.     This  League 
was  figned  the  3d  of  Augujl,  a  few  days  after  the  Veneti- 
ans had  deferred  France. 


Italy  feemed   by  this  League  to  be  fecured  from  all  In-     1 523. 

vafions.     And  indeed,  Projper  Colonna,  who  commanded  F'""      : 

in  Milan,  fo  little  expected   to  be  attacked,  that  he  neg-  lbe  a.      j 

letted  to  take  neccflary  meafures  for  the  defence  of  that  Caret J'nefs 

Duchy.    Mean  while,  Francis  purfued  his  project,  and  the  V  t"  L™~, 
7  i        1         j      L  ■    J  wjr-i        msesHpafs 

more,  as  he  heard  there  were  no  preparations  at  Milan.  ,„n  lu]y. 
The  Emperor  feemed  wholly  to  neglect  the  defence  of 
that  State,  on  purpofe  to  draw  Francis  into  Italy,  reckon- 
ing that  his  abfence  would  promote  the  Duke  of  Bourbons 
delians.  Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  to  induce  Francis  to  abfent 
himfelf  from  his  Kingdom,  Henry  had  caufed  him  to  be 
privately  told,  there  was  rvo  danger  from  him  that  year  in 
Picardy. 

Affairs  being  in  this  fituation,  Francis  departed  for  Lyons  Befeti  mi 
in  order  to  pal's  into  Italv.     In  the  mean  while,  the  Em-  '',r  ','■' 
pexor  was  preparing  an  Army  in  Spain  to  belicge  tontara-  m.-zctm. 
bia  and  Bayonne.      But  this  Army  was  raifed  very  fiowlv,  '''  .< 
becaufe   it    was  not  to   ait    till   Francis    was   insjaged  in 


lie  Atlas. 
'A  a  b'Jrt. 


the  War  of  Milan.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Count  de 
Burc(c,),  his  General  in  Flanders,  remained  quiet,  wait- 
ing to  join  the  Englijli,  who  the  better  to  deceive  the 
King  of  France,  were  not  to  land  at  Calais  till  the  end  of 
September.  In  fhort,  the  Emperor  ordered  eight  thoufand 
Landfquenets  to  march  in  fmall  Divifions  into  Franche 
Comte,  who  were  to  join  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  as  foon  as 
he  was  ready.  Upon  that  Prince's  revolt,  the  Allies  built 
all  their  hopes,  imagining  that  Francis  being  in  Italy, 
France  thus  unexpectedly  invaded  in  fo  many  places  at 
once,  would  make  no  great  refiftance.  Thefe  hopes  were 
the  better  grounded,  as  Francis  having  no  intelligence  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbons  Plots,  had  no  Troops  at  all  in 
Burgundy,  few  in  Guienne  and  Beam,  and  Picardy  was  in 
an  ill  State  of  Defence. 

Mean  while,  the  Conftable,  not  to  be  obliged  to  attend  T-  Co".fl',i^ 
the  Kin<r,  pretended  to  be  lick  at  Moulins.     But  FrancisJ''~"'/ut"S' 

11-11  .  t  1  1  1       •    i-  i  1       "'  Mounns. 

whilft  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  happened  to  be  informed  by  //.,  /cmg  & 
two  of  the  Conftable's  Servants,    that  their  Matter  held  informed  of 
private  Correfpondence  with  the  Emperor.     Surprized  at  '^n* 
the  news,    he  turned   out  of  his  way  to  go    to  Moulins,  He  gm  to 
where  he    told   the    Duke,    who  ftill  feigned  to  be  fick,  Mculins. 
what  had    been  difcovered    to  him.     The  Duke    freely  T"  CofMe 

J    coins  m  ivjs 

owned,  the  Emperor  had  founded  him  by  the   Count  de  founded  ty 
Reettx ,  but  that  he  had  refuted    to  hearken  to  his  Pro- !ti  Emperor. 
pofals  :    That  he  defigned   to    inform  his  Majeity  of  it,  p"  ^y 
but  being  prevented  by  his  Illnefs  from  coming  to  Court,  Herbert.  " 
he  durft  not  truft  any  Perfon  with  the  fecret.     Whether  *"*■ 
the  King  believed  what  the  Conftable  faid,  or  thought 
he  could  net  arrelt   him    in  his  own  Territories,  lie  was  Tbe  ^un- 
contented   with    ordering  him  to  follow  him  to    Lyons.  wdt"  **■ 
The  Duke  fet  out  indeed  as  if  he  had  intended  to  follow  Lyons. 
the   King,    being  carried  in  a   Litter  on  pretence  of  his 
Sicknefs,  and  travelling  by  very  eafy  Journies.     But  upon  Hefiies  .a, 
notice  that  two  of  his  Confidents  were  arretted  at  Court,  German. 
he  privately  withdrew  from  his  attendants,    and   taking 
with   him  only  Pompcran  one  of  his  Gentlemen,  he  ef- 
caped  through  by-ways,  and  fafely  arrived  [at  Trent]  in 
Germany. 

The  Conftable's  Flight  convincing  the  King,  there  was  ftx  ■' 
fome    grand    Plot  in    France,  to  be  executed  during  his^s  :" 
abfence,  he  relinquished  hisdeiign  of  going  into  Italy,  and  fends  Bonni- 
contented   himfelf  with  fending  his  Army  (6)  under  the  <"*  "Italy. 
Command  of  Admiral  Bonnivet,  who  palled  the  Alps  about  PL"'"1*?1- 
the  end  of  Augujl,  or  the  beginning  of  September.     About  p.  Daniel, 
the  fame  time  the  Emperor  ailembled  his  Army  in  Spain,  TbtWarU 
the  Landfquenets  arrived  in  Franche  Comte,  and  the Englijh  *«»«  « 
landed   at  Calais,  to  act  in  Picardy   in  conjunction  \v'\'\\^"J^c,al 
the  Flemings.     It  will  he  abfolutely  necefiary  briefly  to  re-  Hail. ' 
late  what  palled  during  this  Campain  in  thefe  lour  feveral 
places. 

The  Cattle  of  Milan,  where  Lautrec  had  left  a  Gar-  Cumpain 
rifon,  furrendered  the  14th  of  April.     So  the  French  had  £  } "»** 
no  place  of  importance  in  the  Milanefe,  except  the  Caftle  Meierai. " 
of  Cremona,    which  too   was  fo  clofely  blocked  up,  that  Herbert. 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  its  holding  out  long.     On  the 
other  hand,  as  France  could  expe£t  no  farther  affiftance 
from  the  Venetians,  and  as  all  the  reft  of  Italy  was  joined 
in  a  League  againft  her,  Profper  Colonna  who  command- 
ed in  Milan,  did  not  doubt  that   the  King   would   defitt 
from  his  defign  of  carrying  War  into  the  Milanefe.    For 
that  reafon,  he  had  neglected  to  repair  the  Fortifications 
of  the  capital  City,  which  were  in  an  ill  State,  the  Ram- 
parts being  fallen  down  in  feveral  Places.     However  upon 
advice  that  Admiral  Bonnivet  was  going  to  pafs  the  Alps, 


(1)  The  Ccvjnt  dt  F.*:,x.    P.  Daniel,  Tom.  VII.  p.  50S.     Together  with  William  Kr.ighi  Doctor  of  Law,  the  Engtijb  Relident  with  the  Lady  Ma-garel, 
ami    Sir  J^bi:  Rugel.     Herbert,  p.  ;S. 

(2)  The  N.inie  of  Bourbon  is  in  bl^nk,  but  it  is  certa'.n  that  :t  U  tile  Conflj!  ic  which  is  there  meant.     Rapin. 

(3)  The-  Emperor  promif-d  to  aPpo>.t  her  his  Heir,  m  caie  he  ar.d  bis  Brother  Ferdinand  died  without  Iffu: ;  and  to  give  her  a  Dcwcr  of  two  hjndred 
thoufand  Crowns.     P.  Daniel,  Tom.  VII.  p.  50S. 

(+1  Jui.i  th.  ;Sth,  according  to  P-  Daniel,  p.  499. 

(;)  Florentius  of  Egmont. 

(6)  Confiftiiig  of  three  and  thirty  tnoofand  Mini    Cuiaiard.  1.  15. 

he 
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1523.  he  drew  together  all  hi;  Forces  to  try  to  defend  the 
paflage  of  the  Tefin  ;  but  he  came  too  lato.  The  French 
had  made  fuch  fpeed,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Mi- 
lan in  the  utmoft  diforder.  Nay,  he  refolved  to  aban- 
don that  City,  if  by  an  unaccountable  negligence,  they 
h-d  not  given  him  forme  days  time  to  repair  the  Works. 
He  had  but  fifteen  thoufand  Men,  with  which  he  could 
not  expert  to  defend,  againft  an  Army  of  above  forty 
thoufand,  fo  large  a  City,  which  alfo  was  open  in  fevcral 
Places.  However,  as  he  had  learnt  by  long  experience, 
that  it  muft  not  always  be  thought,  the  Enemies  will  do 
what  is  mod  for  their  advantage,  he  never  ceafed  repair- 
ing the  places  which  wanted  it  molt,  deeming  he  could 
but  withdraw  at  laft  in  cafe  the  French  were  as  expedi- 
tious as  they  ought  to  have  been.  If  Bonnivet  had  matched 
directly  to  Milan,  he  would  have  found  the  Gates  open. 
But  after  taking  Novarru  and  Vigerano,  and  pafling  the 
Tefin  without  oppofition,  he  prepoftcroufly  imagined  a  few 
days  more  or  lefs  would  lignify  nothing.  So  having  loft 
to  no  purpofe  four  or  five  days,  he  gave  the  Emperor's 
General  time  to  put  Milan  in  a  pofture  of  Defence (1). 
At  laft,  approaching  the  City  when  it  was  too  late,  he 
found  it  incapable  of  being  attacked,  by  the  good  manage- 
ment of  Colonna.  Whereupon  he  refolved  to  encamp  at 
Chiaravalla,  in  hopes  of  cutting  off"  the  Provifions  of 
Milan,  and  of  having  the  Imperialifts  at  his  mercy.  But 
he  took  his  meafures  fo  ill,  that  after  perfifting  in  his  de- 
fign  till  the  end  of  November,  he  was  forced  himfelf  to 
remove  from  Milan  for  want  of  Provifions.  All  he  did 
during  that  time  was  to  relieve  the  Caftle  of  Cremona, 
reduced  to  the  laft  Extremities  (2).  Such  was  the  fuccefs 
of  Bonnivet's  Campain,  which  might  have  been  more  glo- 
rious for  him,  and  more  advantagious  for  the  King  his 
Matter,  had  he  taken  jufter  meafures,  and  improved  his 
Superiority.  Colonna  died  fhortly  after,  and  Lanoy  Vice- 
roy of  Naples  took  the  command  of  the  imperial  Army. 
The  Seafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  nothing  remark- 
able palled  in  thole  parts  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  came  and  took  the  command  of  the 
Emperor's  Troops,  not  without  Lanoy's  great  difguft,  who 
unwillingly  refigned  his  Port  to  a  Foreigner. 
Campain  in  The  Allies,  as  I  faid,  weie  refolved  not  to  invade 
Beam.  France  till  September,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  the 
P.  Daniel.  King  would  then  be  employed  in  Italy.  For  this  reafon 
Herbert.  it  was  the  beginning  of  that  month  before  the  Emperor 
aflembled  his  Army  in  Spain.  Lautrec,  who  commanded 
in  Guienne,  hearing  the  Spaniards  were  drawing  together, 
haftened  to  the  Frontiers,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Bayonne  and  Fontarabia,  which  were moftexpofed.  Frau- 
get,  an  Officer  of  nose,  was  Governor  of  Fontarabia,  hav- 
ing been  left  there  the  laft  year  by  Marfhal  de  Chabanes. 
Lautrec  relying  upon  Frauget's  Bravery  and  Experience, 
left  him  in  the  fame  Poft,  after  having  re-inforced  the 
Garrifon,  and  laid  in  fome  Ammunition.  After  that,  he 
did  not  queftion,  the  place  would  be  able  to  maintain  a 
long  Siege.  Thefe  precautions  being  taken  with  regard 
to  Fontarabia,  he  repaired  to  Bayonne.  He  was  no  fooner 
arrived,  than  the  Spani/h  Army  appeared  before  the  Walls, 
fupported  by  a  Fleet,  which  threw  the  Inhabitants  into 
great  Confternation,  the  Town  being  weak  towards  the 
Sea.  But  Lautrec  fo  managed  it,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
difappointed,  though  they  had  expected  to  carry  the  place 
71..  Spaniards  without  oppofition.  Perceiving  therefore,  that  the  Siege 
itc-mcMa-  wou]c|  employ  them  too  long,  they  fuddenly  raifed  it,  and 
tanbSa.  °  inverted  Fontarabia,  which  was  bafely  furrendered  by 
P.  Daniel.  Frauget,  in  very  few  days  (3).  He  was  like  to  have  loft 
his  head  for  a  fault  of  that  confequence.  But  though  he 
preferved  his  Life,  he  laved  not  his  honour  being  publickly 
degraded. 
Campain  in  The  Emperor  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  Burgundy  and 
champagne.  Champagne.  Lamothe  of  Noycrs,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's 
(Jrhcer,  was  gone  lome  time  fince  into  Germany,  to  con- 
duit into  Burgundy,  Count  de  Furftemberg,  who,  with 
{even  or  eight  thoufand  Lundfquenets,  was  to  join  there 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Though  this  project  feemed  to  be 
fruftrated  by  the  Duke's  flight,  Count  de  Furftemberg 
however  entered  Champagne  with  his  Army.  He  imme- 
diately took  Coiffy  and  Montcclair,  fmall  places  which 
made  no  great  reliftance.  But  the  Duke  of  Guife,  who 
commanded  in  that  Province,  knowing  Furjiemberg  had 
no  Cavalry,  aflembled  all  the  Nobles  of  the  Country, 
and  forming  fome  Squadrons,  clofcly  followed  the  Germans. 


Furjiemberg  finding  himfelf  too  weak  in  the  heart  o!  the    1 523. 
Enemy's  Country,  and  having  noHoife  to  oppofe  to  thofc  '    """t"-ra 
ot  the  Duke  of  Guife,  refolved  to  retire  into  Lorrakh     H« 
could   not  however  make  his  retreat  without   receiving  a  Guife! 
tertible  check  near  Neufehdtel,    where  the  Duke  o:  C 
deleated  the  belt  part  of  his  Troops. 

Whilft  the  War  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  Beam,  and 
Champagne,  Henry  imbarked  his  Troops  under  t!ie  Com-  ' 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  SuffM  (+),  who  landing  at  0*. 
lais(s),  joined  the  Count  de  Bure,  the  20th  of  &  - 
her.  Thefe  two  Bodies  made  together  an  Army  ot 
twenty  five,  or  thirty  thoufand  Foot,  and  about  fix  (Lou-  I 
(and  Horfe.  The  Duke  de  la  Trimouille,  wiio  command-  ''•  ]>"'":i- 
ed  in  that  Country,  wa,  fo  inlctior  in  nimkr  ol  To 
that  he  durft  not  keep  the  Field.  All  he  could  do  v. 
to  throw  Succours  into  the  places  molt  expofld,  and 
ipcedily  inform  the  King  of  what  palled  in  thofe  parts. 
Francis  I,  being  then  at  Lyons,  was  extremely  embarrafled 
to  withftand  fo  many  unexpected  Invafions.  '  lis  faid, 
that  deceived  by  falfe  Advices  from  England,  he  had  been 
in  hopes  Picardy  for  this  year  would  be  unmokftcd,  and 
yet,  he  faw  it  was  there  his  Enemies  intended  to  make 
their  greatcft  Effort.  In  this  pcrplcxitv,  he  immediately 
difpatched  the  Duke  of  Vendhne,  with  all  the  Trcx  ps  he 
could  all'emble,  both  to  defend  Picardy,  and  fecure  Fart*, 
where  he  did  not  queftion,  the  alarm  was  verv  great. 
Indeed,  the  Duke  of  Suffllk,  and  the  Count  de  Bure  HalL 
pafling  by  Terouenne,  Hejdin  and  Dourlens,  had  taken  Roye 
and  Montdidier,  and  were  advanced  as  far  as  Corbie.  But 
the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Vend 6 me' s  march,  caufing  tl  cm 
to  be  more  circumfpect,  they  thought  proper  to  proceed 
no  farther,  and  the  rather  becaufe  the  Seafon  besan  to  be 
very  incommodious,  and  they  were  afraid  of  being  in 
between  the  Dukes  of  Venddme  am!  la  Trimouille.  Thefe 
Confiderations  induced  them  to  think  of  retreating.  In 
their  return,  they  became  mafters  of  Bouchain,  the  Go- 
vernor whereof  brought  him  the  Keys,  though  they  had 
no  thoughts  of  attacking  the  place.'  Then"  leaving  an 
Englijh  Garrifon  in  Bouchain,  they  retired  into  Ariel's: 
But  prefently  after,  the  French  recovered  that  Town. 
Thus  the  progrefs  of  the  confederate  Armv  was  not  fo  great 
as  Francis  had  reafon  to  fear.  Had  the  Armv  taken  the 
Field  fooner,  he  would  have  been  greatlv  embarrafled. 
But,  as  I  faid,  the  hopes  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of 
England  had  conceived  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  under- 
taking, was  the  caufc  of  their  not  beginning  the  Campain 
in  any  place,  till  about  the  end  of  September. 

When  Adrian  VI  came  into  the  League,  he  had  no  de-  D-,:l  'f 
fign  to  ruin  France,  in  order  to  compel  Francis  to  wage  *d,!        L 
War  with  the  Turks,  but  he  had  been  told,    it  would  be  " 
a  certain  means  to   oblige  that  Prince  to  confent  to   the 
Truce.     Mean  while,    without  the  Pope's  knowing  any 
thing  of  it,  the  Emperor  and  Henry  had  combined  to  invade 
France,  and  divide  it  between  them.     Probablv,   if  he  had 
lived  to  the  end  of  this   year,    he  would  have  ken  that 
their  defigns  did   not  correfpond  with   his,     but   he    died 
about  fix  weeks  after  figning  the  League  againft  France. 
He  was  a  good  Man,  of  a  Chafer  very  different  from  //,  eta- 
thofe  of  his  Predeceffors.     Inftead  of  thinking  to  enlarge 
the  Ecclefiaftical  State  by  unjuft  Confifcations,    he  had  £"f"d- 
given  the  Duke  of  Urbino  the  Inveftiture  of  his  Duchv.  saTdT" 
He  had  done  the  fame  by  the  Duke  of  Fcrrara,  knowing 
that  the  former  Popes  had  quarrelled  with  thefe  Princes 
only  to  gratify  their  defire  of  inriching  their   own  Rela- 
tions.    He  would   have  even  reftored  Mcdena  and  Reggio 
to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  if  the  clamours  of  his  Council, 
who  could  not  underftand    that  Juftice  ought  to  be   the 
foundation  of  Policy,  had  not  prevented  him.     He  thought 
likewife  of  reforming  the  Court  of  Rome,    but  death   iuf- 
fered    him  not  to  execute  his  delign.     All  thefe  proceed- 
ings, fo  remote  from  thofe  of  his  immediate  PredecelTors, 
who    had  ufed  the    Courtiers   and  People  of  Italy  to   fee 
the  Popes  purfue  the  loofe  maxims  of  Temporal  Princes, 
caufed  it  to  be  faid,    that  he  was  indeed  an  honeft  Man, 
and  a  good  Chriftian,  but  an  indifferent  Pope.     Accord-  Cuicciard. 
ingly  the  Italian  Writers  fpeak  of  Adrian  \'I    in  Terms 
importing  no  great  efteem  for  him. 

The  beginning  of  this  year,  Cardinal  Julio  de  Medici,  Julio  de 
who  retired  to  Florence  upon  the  death  of  Leo  X,  returned  )'-'  : .. 
to  Rome,  and  was  very  civilly  received.     In  a  fhort  time, 
he  gained    the  Good-will  of  the  Pope  to  fuch  a  degree,  Aar.an  vx, 
that  he  fupplanted  the  Cardinal  of  Vol  terra,    the  Prime 


fl)  Ca/caxzi  Vifcount  of  Milan,  meeting  him,  and  defiring  him  to  fhy  till  he  had  raifed  a  Tumult  in  the  City,  (which  he  a:f:red  him  of  in  two  or  three 
days)  made  Ronnivet  lofe  the  opportunity,  Herbert,  p.  59.     According  to  others,  Gateaxxo  put  Bmnivos  in  hope;,  that  this  ClUf  would  uurendei  by   Cas    ... 
tion,  whence  he  might  reap  great  Advantages,  and  at  lealt  get  a  large  Sum  ot  Money.     P.  Daniel,   Tom.  VIl.  p.  516. 

(z)   And  which  Janu  d'Herlouviite,  the  Governor,   had  kept  tor  the  French  near  two  years  together,  after  the  t  Icing  of  the  Town.      Rid. 

(3I  Being  defirous  to  fave  his  Goods.  Herbert,  p.  59.  Eut  P.  Daniel  lays  the  blamt  on  Don  Ptdrc,  Sen  of  the  M.rJul  or  Navarn,  who  h.ld  Intelligence 
'with  the  Spaniards,  Tom.  VII.  p.  529. 

14)  Cbarla  Brandon.  He  was  attended  by  fevcral  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  whofe  names  fee  in  Hail,  fol.  113.  The  Vanguard  was  commanded  by  the  Lord 
Sandei  :  the  right  Wing  by  Sir  IViH.am  Kin^jl-jn  j  the  left  by  Sir  E-verard  D'gby  j  the  Rear  by  Si  1  Richard  H'ir.gji;iae  ana  s.r  Edward  l  ■;  a  was  Captain 
of  the  Horfe.  This  Army  conliftcd  or"  fix  hundred  Demi-Lances,  two  hundred  Archers  on  Hoifeback,  three  thoufand  Archers  on  loer,  five  tbouiand  Eiil-niur, 
two  thoufand  fix  hundred  Pioneers  and  Labourers  :  To  whom  were  added  ltvcnwen  hundred  Men  cu:  ol  the  Fullrcfjos  of  Cuijnti  ar.d  Cataiu  So  tiia:  hia 
whole  Aimy  wrs  thirteen  thou.and  one  hundred  flrong.     Hail,  fol,  114. 

(Sj  Augiefl  a4.     Ibid. 

5  Minifter, 
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:;23.  Minifter,  and  caufed  him  to  be  committed  to  the  Caftle  of 
St.  Angela.  From  thence  forward  he  had  the  fole  manage- 
ment of  the  Pope's  affairs,  gaining  more  and  more  his 
efteem,  by  putting  on  the  Devout,  and  exprefling  a  great 
Zeal  to  unite  all  the  Chriftian  Princes  againft  the  Turk. 
By  this  aitifice  he  led  him  to  publiih  the  Bull  for  a  trien- 
nial Truce,  and  at  length  to  iign  the  League  againft 
France.  A  Minifter  like  this  was,  doubtlefs,  too  politick 
for  fueh  a  Pope.  Adrian  VI  died  the  14  th  of  September, 
at  the  very  time  the  Armies  began  to  take  the  Field.  Had 
he  lived  any  longer,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  per- 
ceived, the  League  he  had  imprudently  ingaged  in,  was 
by  no  means  proper  to  procure  the  Union,  he  fo  much 
defired  among  the  Chriftian  Princes. 

Cardinal  WoVty  having  notice  of  the  Pope's  death,  writ 
v' '"'        '    to  the  King  to  inform  him  of  it,    defiring  his  afliftance 
, '    and    protection  ( 1 ).     Next  day    he   writ    to   him  again, 
praying  him  to  recommend   him  to  the  Emperor,  by  a 
Letter  under  his  own  hand.     He  flattered  himfelf  that  the 
FiddeV         Emperor  would  have  a  grateful  fenfe  of  his  late  Service, 
in  cauiing  the  King  his  Mafter  to  declare  againft  France, 
and  would  now  at  leaft  keep  his  word  with  him,  fince  he 
had  no  Preceptor  to  be  elected  as  in  the  former  Conclave. 
But  if  the  Italian  Hiftorians  are  to  be  credited,  the  Em- 
peror little  th  ught  of  procuring  him  the  Papacy,  and  the 
Conclave   much  lefs,    who    met   prefently    after  Adrians 
'    •'"!'/     deceafc.     Of  the  thirty  nine  Cardinals  which  were  in  the 
,   :'    Conclave,     Julio   de  Medici  had  fifteen  or  fixteen  at  his 
. . ,': ..  devotion,    betides    three  who  had    promifed    not   to    be 

Gukciard.  againft  him,  if  he  was  like  to  fucceed  in  the  Conclave  ;  fo 
that  he  had  only  feven  or  eight  to  gain,  in  order  to  have 
two  thirds  of  the  Voices.  But  this  was  not  eafy.  Car- 
dinal Colonna,  his  Adveifary,  was  at  the  head  of  a  much 
more  numerous  Party,  who  would  have  infallibly  carried 
it,  if  the  Cardinals  of  that  Faction  could  have  as  readily 
united  in  chufmg  a  Pope,  as  in  preventing  the  Election 
of  Julio.  This  made  the  Conclave  hold  fifty  days.  As 
for  IVolfey,  if  he  had  any  Cardinals  for  him,  they  could 
not  be  many,  fince  he  had  againft  him  the  French  Party, 
and  the  Emperor's  Adherents  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Julio  de  Medici.  In  fhort,  Colonna's  Faction  not  agree- 
ing upon  the  choice  of  a  Pope,  becaufe  the  head  would 
have  one  elected  difagreeable  to  his  Friends,  his  Indigna- 
tion at  their  obftinacy  caufed  him  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  Cardinal  de  Medici.  Guicciardini  fays,  Julio  gave 
him  a  promife  under  his  hand  to  make  him  his  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  prefent  him  with  his  Palace,  one  of  the 
moft  magnificent  in  Rome.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Colonna 
giving  him  feven  or  eight  Votes  which  were  at  his  dif- 
pofal,  there  was  no  farther  obftacle  to  his  Election.  It 
being  reported  in  the  Conclave,  that  the  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dici would  be  elected  the  next  Scrutiny,  moft  of  the  Car- 
dinals flayed  not  till  day  appeared,  but  went  and  made 
their  Court  to  the  perfon  who  was  foon  to  be  their  Ma- 
fter. Their  example  drew  in  the  reft,  who  finding  it 
not  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  Election,  were  willing 
alio  to  ihew,  they  freely  concurred.  So,  that  very  night, 
between  the  1  8th  and  19th  of  November,  all  the  Cardi- 
nals went  and  paid  obeyfance  to  the  new  Pope,  and  next 
morning  his  Election  was  confirmed  by  a  folemn  Scru- 
tiny, wherein  he  had  all  the  Voices.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Holy  Ghoft  influenced  the  Cardinals  in  the  choice  of  a 
Pope,  who,  contrary  to  their  Intention,  was  to  be  the 
cauie  of  the  Roman  Church's  receiving  the  deepeft  wound 
fhe  had  ever  received.  The  new  Pope  afilimed  the  name 
of  Clement  VII,  on  account  of  St.  Clement's  day,  which 
was  to  be  very  (hortly  folemnized.  He  was  natural  Son 
of  Julian  de  Medici,  Uncle  to  Leo  X.  But  this  defect  of 
Birth,  though  contrary  to  the  Canons,  was  not  confider- 
ed.  Leo  X,  who  made  him  Cardinal  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Pontificate,  took  care  to  have  it  legally  attefled,  that 
Julian  promifed  his  Mother  marriage.  So,  taking  for 
granted  that  a  bare  promife  was  equivalent  to  a  Marriage, 
he  declared  Julio  legitimate.  Alexander  VI  took  the  fame 
courfe  when  he  made  Caj'ar  Borgia  his  Baftard  Son  Car- 
dinal. He  produced  Witneffes,  who  depofed,  that  Ccsjar 
was  born  of  a  married  Woman,  whence  it  was  inferred 
the  Child  was  to  be  deemed  the  Husband's  Son.  In  this 
manner  did  the  Vicars  of  Jefus  Chrift  abule  Laws  divine 
and  human  to  gratify  their  Paflions. 
Wolfcv  bid  1  The  news  of  Clement's  Election  was  a  great  mortifi- 
Ut  Dijgiift.  cation  to  Wolfey,  who,  fince  the  promotion  of  Adrian  VI, 
had  expected  to  be  Pope  upon  the  firft  vacancy.  He  mult 
have  been  extremely  incenfed  with  the  Emperor,  who 
had  twice  deceived  him.  So,  it  may  be  allured,  conlider- 
ing  his  vindictive  Temper,  he  refolved  from  that  mo- 
ment to  be  revenged.     But  as   he  could  not  execute  this 
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refolution  without  his  Matter's  afliftance,  he  was  to  take     1525. 
care  not  to  difcover  that    he  acted   from  a  motive  of  re- 
venge ;  otherwife  he  would  have  run  the  hazard  of  being 
difappointed.     He  concealed  therefore,  under  the  Mask  of 
a  feigned  moderation,  the  refentment  he  harboured   in  his 
Breaft,  and  contented  himfelf  with  telling  the  King,  that  Fiddcs  Coll. 
feveral  had  voted  for  him  in  the  Conclave,  but  his  abfence  p'  "*" 
had  turned  to  his  prejudice,  and  the  fituation  of  the  affairs 
of   Italy   caufed    the  Cardinals  to   chufe  Julio  de  Medici. 
A  few  days    after,    the  King's    AmbalTador   at  Rome  had  Fiddcs,  ibid. 
orders  to  notify  to  the  new  Pope,    the  King's  and  IVol-  p'  5 
fey's  Joy  at  his  promotion  (2).     At  the  fame  time,  Wei-  H* demanix 
fry  defired    the  continuance  of  his  Legatefhip,  affirming,  ana  J*J'h"~ 
that  by  reafon  of  the  King's  Prerogative,  it  was  not  worth  Legate/hip. 
to  him  a  thoufand  Ducats  a  year.     Clement  VII  was  en-  Herbert. 
tirely  of  the  Emperor's  Party,  and  knowing  of  what  con- 
fequence  the  King  of  England's  afliftance  was  at  the  pre- 
fent Juncture   of  affairs  in  Europe,   gladly  embraced   the 
opportunity  to  gratify  Cardinal  IVolfey,  and  make  him  his 
Friend,  by  whofe  means  he  might  gain  the  favour  of  the 
King  his  Mafter.     In  this  difpolition,  he  granted  the  Car- 
dinal more  than  he  defired.     By  a  Bull  of  the  9th  of  Ja-  Clement 
nuary  1524,     he   gave  him   the  legantine  power  for  Life.  &'a""  "J°r 
This  is  the  firft  and  perhaps  the  only  Inftance  of  a  perpe-  Hubert, 
tual  Legatefhip.  Aft.  Pnb. 

IVolfey  was  now  raifed  to  the  higheft  point  of  Gran-  ^jlVf  ,p^*_ 
deur  that  a  Subject  can  afpire  to.     He  was  Archbifhop  of  emus  every 
York,  Bifhop  of  Durham,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  Cardinal,  <ty  »><™ 
Legate   a   latere  for  Life,     Lord  Chancellor   of  England,  t™  ' 
Prime  Minifter   and   Favorite,    carefTed  by  the  Emperor, 
refpetted  by  the  Pope,  regarded  by  all  the  Princes  of  Eu- 
rope,   with  almoft  an  ablolute  Power  in  England,   where 
nothing  material    was    tranfacted,    either  in  Spirituals  or 
Temporals,  but  by  his  fole  direction.     It  is  eafy   to  fee, 
fo  many  advantages  were  but  too  capable  of  rendering  him 
proud  and  infolent.     He  looked  upon  the  King's  Subjects 
as  Slaves,    and  unfortunately  for  them,  infpired  the  King 
by  degrees   with  the  fame  principles,    and   infinuated   to 
him,  that  he  ought  to  confider  the  Parliament  only  as  an 
Inltrument  to  execute  his  Will.     Thefe  Infinuations  weie 
but  too  effectual,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  Sequel.     In  order  He  ciufa  tie 
to  render  him    independent  of  the  Parliament,    he  per-  S*bfidyp-y- 
fuaded   him   to  exact  from   his  Subjects  (3)  at  once,    the  "IJ",^  tZ 
Subhdy   given  by  Parliament,    and  payable  in  four  years,  paid  at  c«» 
Every  one  afcribed  to  the  Cardinal  this  illegal  proceeding,  ?|1!Se*t" 
which  eftablifhed    a  very  dangerous  precedent.     But  he  stQW'. 
little  regarded  the  Complaints  of  the  people,  fince  he  was 
fecure  of  the  King's  Countenance,  and  the  Pope's  Protec- 
tion. 

He  undertook  this  very  year  a  thing  he  would   never  He  flrmi  tit 
have  ventured   upon,    had  he  not   been  fully  fatisfied  that  p'°J'f  °f 
the  Pope  could  not  be  without  the  King's  afliftance.     And  cZllr'Za. 
that  was,    to  caufe  feveral   Religious   Houfes    to  be  fup-  Herbert. 
preffed,    to  appropriate    the  Revenues  to    two  Colleges,  I'0"' 
which   he  intended   to   found  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich.      If 
the  Pope  had  reaped  any  advantage,   his  confent  would  not 
have  been  very  ftrange.     But  that  he  fhould  agree  to  the 
Suppreflion  of  feveral  Monafteries  to  gratify  a  private  Perfon, 
is  what  could  hardly  be  expected,    and  perhaps  had  never 
happened.     Accordingly,  the  Pope  would  never  have  grant- 
ed it,  had  not  the   fatisfying  the  Paflion  of  this  ambitious 
Minifter  been  abfolutely  neceflary  to  his  deligns.     The 
Cardinal's  project  was  to  found  a  magnificent  College  at 
Oxford  by  the  name  of  Cardinal-College,    which  was  to 
confirt  of  one  hundred  eighty  fix  perfons,    with  Salaries. 
The  other   College  was  to   be  founded  at  Ipfwich,    the 
place  of  his  Birth,  but  only  for  Grammar,  and  to  qualify 
young  Scholars  for  his  College  at  Oxford.     But  as  thefe 
Projects  were  not  accomplifhed   this  year,  I  fhall  fpeak  of 
them  on  another  occafion,  and  dole  the  year  1523,  with 
an  account  of  what  palled  in  Scotland,  where  affairs  were 
no  more  undifturbed  than  elfewhere. 

Henry   being  ingaged    in   a    war   with  France,   juftly  Henry  firm 
dreaded  the  Diverfion  the  Scots  might  make  on  the  Fron-  ^'ff'^ 
tiers.     On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Scotland's  Mino-  Scotland, 
rity   frequently    tempted    him  to   become  mailer  of  that  Buchanan. 
Kingdom,    after  the  example  of  Edward  III  his  Prede-  ^'11.'" 
cellbr,    who  difpoflefled  the  King  his  Nephew  at   a  like 
Juncture.     The  Factions  in  Scotland  increafing  his  hopes,  Htfiman 
he  never  ceafed   to  foment  them  by  means  of   his  Adhe-  JjjJJ. 
rents,    who  were  very  numerous,    becaufe  he  had  where- 
withal to  give  penfions.     He  ufed    for  pretence,  his  be»  tndimM 
ing  obliged  by  nature  to  take  care  of  the  King   his  Ne-  '££'0'/* 
phew's  concerns,  who  was  not  of  age  to  diftinguifh  what  Altanj ; 
was  advantagious,  from  what  was  prejudicial.     So,  as  an 
affectionate  Uncle,    he  did  his  endeavour  to  remove  the 
Duke  of  Albany,    under  colour  there  was  danger  0/  that 


(0   He  protefa,  in  that  Letter  which  is  dated  September  30,  that  he  though*  himfelf  unfit  for  the  Papal  Dignity,  and  that  he  defired  much  rather  to  end  his 
KJng.     Which  was  ftrange  diff«mb!ing.     See  Burnet's  Rtf.  Tom.  III.   p.   19;   and  Collet!.     Fiddtt  Collet!,   p.  80. 
1    A  Difpatch  was  fent  for  thit  purpofe  to  John  Clarlt  Bifhop  of  Rath  and  Wells,  Secretary  Putt,  and  Dr.  'Xbimai  HanySall  Mafter  of  the  R.lh,  and  Re- 

al   R  me.     Herbert',  p.  59. 
(3)  From  all  Peribns  worth  forty  Pounds.     Hall.     Herbert,  p.  60, 

6  Prince's 
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Prince's  feizing  the  Crown.  H«  knew  he  fhould  never  ac- 
complifll  hisdefigns  fo  long  as  Scotland  was  guarded  by  fuch 
an  Argus.  The  Queen  his  Sifter  had  made  him  very  un- 
cafy  in  joining  with  the  Regent,  becaufe  he  was  thereby 


heard  from  the  Dulcc.  T!,is  Stratagem  deceived  the  En- 
glijh Admiral,  who  being  informed  by  his  Spies,  that  the 
Duke  of  Albany  was  returned  to  Court,  2nd  had  (lifmifled 
his  Troops  and  Vefl'els,  thought  there  was  nothing  more  to 
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deprived  of  all  pretence  of  faying  the  King  was  in  danger,     fcir  this  year,  and  fo  returned  with  the  Fleet  into  England. 
Indeed,  it   was  not  likely,    as  the   Parliament   of  Scotland     The   Duke  was  no  fooncr  informed  of  it,  but  he 


and  mate 

bit  Sijitr 

Rcrcnt. 


wifely  intimated  in  their  anfwer,  that  the  Queer!  ihould 
join  with  the  Regent,  to  deftruy  the  King  her  Son.  Henry 
however,  to  give  fome  colour  to  this  accufation,  was 
pleafed  to  fuppofe,  the  Queen  his  Sifter  defigned  to  marry 
the  Duke  of  Albany.  But  finding  at  laft,  this  fuppolition 
had  not  the  defired  effect,  he  had  rccouife  to  another 
Expedient,  which  was,  to  gain  his  Sifter,  by  promifing 
to   procure  her  the  Regency.     That  done,  he  prcfted   yet 


bled  his  Troops  and  Ships,  and  embarking  about  the 
middle  of  September,  arrived  in  Scctland  the  84th  (4),  the 
fame  day  the  tar!  of  Surrey  became  mafic*  of  Jedbur- 
rough. 

The  Regent's  Arrival  revived  the  courage  of  the  Trench  "'"'",'„''• 
Party,  who  began  to   be  extremely    difmayed,    and   drew-rfm/n/ft 
from  the  King   of  England  (event]   Perfons   who    had  only  *•"-*»* 
favoured   him  out  of  fear.     Some  time   after,    the  Regent  I'^v'^- 


more  earneftly    the  Parliament   of  Scotland   to  remove    the     fummoned   the    Nobility    to    Edinburgh,    and   endeavoured  Hilli 
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Duke  of  Albany,  and   confer  the  Regency  on  the   Queen 

But,    to  render   his  Inftances   more   effectual,  he  rclolved 

to  ufe  his  utmoft   endeavours  to  hinder  the  Duke's  return 

into  Scotland.     To  that  end,  he  fent  out  a  Fleet    to  take 

him   in   his    pafllige   ( 1 ).     At  the   fame   time,    he  ordered 

the  Earl  of  Surrey  to   march   into  Scotland  (2),    to  fhow 

the  Scots   what  they  were  to  ex  peel:  in   cafe  they  did   not 

give  him   fpeedy    fatisfaction.     The  Scots  being  without  a 

Leader,     and   unprepared  againft    this  Invafion,     fuftained 

great  damages  during  the  Campain.     The  Earl   of  Surrey 

took  "Jedworth,  and  carried  fire  and  fword  into  the  Cbun- 

try   (3)1     without  meeting   any  oppoiition.     Mean  while, 

Henry's  Adherents  ceafed   not  to  cry,    that  a  Peace  mull 

be  m.de  with  England,  fince  it  was  the  only  way   to  fave 

Scotland  from   utter   deftruction.      Henry    fupported    them,     it  could    not    be   done   better  than    by    keeping   an   Army 

by  offering  to  the  King  his  Nephew,  his   only  Daughter     on  the  Frontiers,  which  would  oblige  the  Englijh  to  have 


to  convince  them    that  the  Kingdom   would   be  in    great 
danger,  unlefs  the   King  of  England's   defigns  were  time- 
ly and  vigoroudy  oppofed.     But  all  his  Eloquence   was  net 
capable  of  caufing  a  change   of  opinion,   in  thofc    who  pre- 
ferred   Henry's  Pennons   to   all  the   Arguments   that  could 
be  alledged.     However   he   afll-mbled   an   Army,    and   ad- 
vanced towards    the   Borders,    where   he  arrived    the  2  2d 
of  Oilober.      But   when  he    came  to  march   into  England,  Trey  re/*;, 
he  met  with  the   fame  obftacles  tint    had   flopped  him  the  '. 
laft    year.      Thar   is,     the    Generals    and   Office*    of    the  r.^u'1 
EngllJI)    Party  refufed    to  follow    him,   maintaining    it  was 
manifeftly    agamft   the    intereft   of   Scotland   to    provoke 
the   Englijh,  and  therefore  it  was   lufhucnt   to  be  upon  the 
defenfivc.     They  added,  ifthecjefign  was  to  ferve  Francf, 


Mary  in  marriage,  and  magnifying  the  advantages  the 
Scots  would  receive  from  this  Alliance.  But  withal,  he 
required  of  them  that  they  Ihould  break  all  their  Engage- 
ments with  France.  It  was  however  very  unlikely,  he 
fhould   ferioufly  think  of  giving  his  Daughter   to  the  King 
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the    like  in  thofe  Parts.      But  in  the  prefent  Jiaunftances 
of  Scotland  it    was  too  much  to  ha?ard    a   Battle,   the  iofs 
whereof  would  piove  the  ruin  of  the  Kingdom.     In  fhort 
the  Regent   feeing  it   was    in   vain  to  periwade   them   to  h 
follow   him,  ordered  //  lark  CaftJe   to    be  aftaultcd    by   the  u 
of  Scotland,     fince   fhe   was  affianced  to  the  Emperor,  and      French  Troops  ;  but  they  were  vigoroudy  rcpulfcd.      Mean  '  ' 
he  ftriclly  united  with  that  Prince.     Befides,  fuch  a  Mar-     while,  upon  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  approach  at  the*™ 
riage  would   have  been  of  no  advantage  to  himfelf  or  the     head  of  a  numerous   Army  (5),  he  did   not   think  proper 
Nation.     To  this  the  oppolite   Party   replied,  the  King  of    to  expect   him,    but    chofe   to  retire.     Indeed,     it   would  The  Regent 
England  fought   to  difengage   Scotland  from   France,  only     have  been   too  dangerous    to   give  battle  with  an    Army  "■'•red.' 
the   more  eaiily  to  ruin   the  Kingdom,  and   that  to  make     wherein  the  Englijh  had  fo  many    Favorers.     The  Se; 
an  Alliance   with  England  by  abandoning  France,  was  the     being   no   longer   proper    for   one  or    other   to     keep    t] 
ready  way  to    be  Slaves  to   the  Englijh  :     That   this  was     Field  (6),  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  content  with  having  flopped 
not  the  firft  time  the  Kings  of  England  by  fuch  Marriages     the  Scots,  fent   his  Troops  into   Winter-Quartersfand  the 
had  attempted    to   become    mafters   of  Scotland,    and    the     Regent    followed  his    Example. 


worft  was  to  be  feared  from  Neighbours  who  had  ever 
afpired  to  the  poffellion  of  all  Great-Britain.  In  a  word, 
the  deftroying  with  fire  and  fword  a  Country  whofe 
Friendihip  was   courted,  was  a  ftrange   way  of  defiring  an 


Whilft  the  Flames  of  War  were  kindled   in  almoft  all  ft  t"fi  °f 
parts   of  Europe,   the  Reformation  made  great  pro^refs   \n':'R'Jc" 
Germany,  and  began  even  to  fpread  in  Switzerland,  trance,  sical* 
and   England.     In  the  beginning   of  this   year   the  Canton 


Alliance,    and    propoling  a   Marriage.     All  thefe    Reafons     of  Zurick,  moved   by  the  preaching  of  Zuinglius. 

■were  anfwered  by    the   other  Party.     But  it  tended   only     ced  divers   Articles  of  Religion  they  had  hitherto  profelled 
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fo  to  augment  diforder  and  contufion  among  the  Scots, 
that  it  was  impracticable  for  them  to  come  to  any  refo- 
lution.  Mean  while,  Henry,  who  only  intended  to  ter- 
rify them,  by  making  them  feel  the  effects  of  his  Arms, 
ordered  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  quit  Scotland  and  return  into 


though  Zuinglius  and  Luther  differed  about  the  Eucha- 
rift  (7).  Many  likewife  in  France  and  England  be"an  to 
diflike  a  Religion,  that  feemed  to  be  founded  more  upon 
the  Pope  than  upon  Jcfus  ChrtjL  Adrian  VI,  hearing 
of    the   daily    progrefs  of    Luther's  Doctrine  in    German-' 


England.     But  he   had  fcarce   fent  his   Men  into   Winter  difpatched    a  Nuntio  to  the  Diet   of  Nuremberg,  to  exhort 

Quarters,  when  the  Scots  made  Inroads  on   the  Borders  of  the  German    Princes  to   deftroy  Luther  and    his  Followers. 

England,  which  obliged  him  to  march  a  fecond   time  into  He  confefled  however,  in  a  Letter  to  them  upon  the  fame 

Scotland,  where  he  became  mafter  of  Jedburrough.  Subject,   that  many    abufes  and  dilbrders   were    crept   into 

Meantime,     the  Duke   of  Albany   hearing    what   palled  the   Church  (8),   throwing    the  blame  upon  thofe   who  had 

in  Scotland,  burned  with  defire  to  repair  thither,  to  appeafe  governed  before    him.     But  he  faid,  to  reform  all  at  once 

by  his  prefence,  the  troubles  caufed  by  the  King  of  Eng-  would  be  the  way  to  fpoil  all,  and  therefore  it   was  nccef- 


laud's  Adherents,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  French  Party, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  furmounted  by  the  other. 
Francis  I,  had  granted  him  an  aid  of  three  thoufa-nd  Foot 
and  two  hundred  Men  at  Arms,  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  Diverlion  upon  Henry  from  that  quarter.  But  it  was 
not  poflible  to  tranfport  thefe  Troops  into  Scotland,  whilft 
the  Englijh  Fleet  kept  the  Sea  to  hinder  their  paffage. 
Policy  therelore  was  to  be  recurred  to.  For  that  purpofe, 
he  feigned  to  defift  from  his  defign  of  going  into  Scot- 
land, and  fent  his  Troops  into  Quarters  remote  from  the 
Coaft,  with  orders  however  to  be  ready  to  march  upon 
the  firft  notice.  The  Tranfport-Ships  were  likewife  lent 
away  to  certain  Ports,  from  whence  they  were  ordered 
to   fail    to  the   appointed    Rendezvous    the    moment   they 


fary  to  proceed  by  degrees  in  this  Reformation.  Lull  • 
having  feen  this  Letter,  publilhed  it  in  German  with  Notes 
of  his  own,  wherein  he  faid,  among  otfier  things,  that 
the  degrees  the  Pope  mentioned  were  fo  large,  that  there 
was  a  hundred-years  interval  between  each  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Diet  taking  advantage  of  the  Pope's 
Confeflion,  demanded  a  Free  Council  in  Germany,  where 
every  one  ihould  be  obliged  upon  Oath  to  fpeak  his  real 
opinion,  and  that  numberlefs  Abufes  under  which  Ger- 
many had  fo  long  groaned,    fhould  be  reformed. 

Mean  while,  Luther  ilill  continued  to  write  in  defence  Lu-hcr 
of    his    Doctrine.     Among  other  things  he   publilhed    an 
anfwer  to  the  King  of  England's  Book,  wherein   he  11ft 
no  Ceremony.     This  Behavior  obliged  Henry  to  compla 


(1)  Sir  IVilUam   Fifss-Wtlliams,    with  thirty  fix   great  Ships  cruized  cm  the  Coalb  of    France,    and    Antbony   Pcmtn    with  a  good   Fleet  euarded  the 
weftern  Seas.     As   Fitz-ll  illiams  was   cruiling  about,    he   difcovered  twelve   Funcb  Ship*,  in    which  the  Archbilhcp   of  Ctajcno   and    other  Pel 
Quality  were,  whom    the  Duke   of  Albany  had   lent  before  him  into   Scotland.     Giving   chace   to  thefe  ships,    two  of  them   were  loft   near  Dupe  ani 
Boulogne.      Herbert,   p.    56. 

(2)  With  fix  thouland  Men.  And  ordered  Thomas  Grey  Marquifs  of  Dorfct,  Warden  of  the  Eart  and  middle  Marches,  and  the  Lord  D.ures,  War* 
den  of  the  Well   Marches  to  join   him.     Herbert,  p.   56.     Hall,  tol.   114. 

(3)  He  took  all    the    Caftles  in    Kcrtb  and    Tivi.tJaie.     Buebanan. 

£4}  With  Richard  da  la   Pole,  Brother  of  the    Earl   of  Lincoln,    beheaded  in  the  5th  of  this  Reign,  and  three  ihoufand  French.     Herbert,  p.   e-j, 

(5)  Forty    thouland    Men.      There    were   belidcs   fix   thouland   in   Berwick.     Bucban.  1.   14.     hall,  ful.   115. 

(6)  It   was    about  the    middle  ot  November.     See    Hall,  fol.    116. 

(7)  Their  d-rfcrences  about  Confublfantiatiun  much  hindered  the  Progrefs  of  the  Reformation.  A-d  not  being  able  to  be  comp-fed,  Zair.gl,uf% 
Party  were  cailed  Sacramcntanans,  and  Luther's,  Ubiefuitarians.  Otslvin  fuocetded  Zuinglius,  who  by  his  Doctrines  of  Predelrination,  fife,  [j  wideoed 
the  Breach  between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvimjls,  that  they  became  irreconcileable.  Infomuch  that  the  Lutierans  at  Ltipfitk,  where  they  are  very 
rigid,  have  let  up  in  their  grett  Church  the  Picture  ol  Ignatius  Loyala,  Calvin  and  the  Devil  in  one  Ftanae,  with  this  Infcription,  The  three  '-'eat 
Enemies  ot  Cbrtjl  and  the  Cbrijl-.an  ReJigion.  Such  Enmity  does  the  differing  in  Opinion  prep?fte;cufly  br-jed  among  Chn:faan  Sects,  tipecull}  where 
both  Sides  are  in  the   wrong  ! 

(Xj   His   words  are.  In  bac  fanfta  Sedc  aliauct  jam  atsnis  Muita  Abominanda  fuljfe. 
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of  him  to  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Saxony.  At  the 
fame  time  he  exhorted  them  to  hinder  the  publication  of 
Lather's  German  Bible,  for  fear  the  Translation  fhould 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Truth.  But  his  Letter  had  no  great 
effect. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Reformation  was  not  yet  confider- 
able  enough,  to  be  regarded  by  the  chief  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  whofe  thoughts  were  wholly  intent  upon  War. 
Clement  VII  refufed  to  renew  the  League,  though  him- 
felfhad  ingagcd  his  Predeceffor  in  it,  and  declared  he  would 
ftand  Neuter.  This  Declaration  at  firft  extremely  em- 
barafTcd  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  becaufe  the  Emperor  not  ha- 


his    expedition  into  Provence,  he   could  not    however    dif-     1524. 
penfe   with    leaving  a  good   part    at   Milan,      and    other 
places  of  that  Duchy,  under  the  command  of  Lanoy  Vice- 
roy of  Naples.     On  the   other  hand,  the  Venetians    with- 
drew   their  Troops,   becaufe  they  had  promifed    by   their 
private    Treaty   only    to   defend    the    Milanefe.     So,    the  Mezerai. 
Duke    of  Bouibon    began   his  march,    the    24th  of    'June, 
much  weaker    than  he  expected    (2),    and    entered   Pro- 
vence the   fecond  of  July.     He  prefcntly    became    mailer  Hl  itg„a 
of  Aix  and  fome  other  places,  and  at  laft  came  before  Alar-  Marfeillej. 
fellies,    the  taking    whereof  was  the  chief  end  of  his    ex-  p-  Daniel, 
pedition.      But  a  tew  days  before,  Reuzo  de  Ceri  an  Italian    ' 


Gapella. 
P.  Daniel. 


ving  provided  for  the  payment  of  his  Troops,  it  was  not     Captain   in  the  French  Service,  had  entered  with  a  Strong 
poffible  for    the  Duke  to  fatisfy  them,  fince  the   Pope  and 
the    Florentines  withdrew  their  ufual  Subfidies.     He  found 
means  however   to    draw  fome   Money    from  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Milan,    and   at  laft  perfwaded   the  Pope   to  give 


Garrifon.  Whereupon  the  Duke  found  he  fhould  meet 
with  more  refiftance  than  he  had  imagined,  but  however 
he   opened  the  Siege. 

Mian   while  Iraneis  I,    having  intelligence  of  Bourbon's  Francis  I. 

it! 


But  what  was  worfe,  he  had  no  Money  to  pay  his  Troops. 
This  was  a  common  misfortune  to  both  fides.  It  is 
true,  he  expected  ten  thoufand  Switzers,  and  five  thou- 
fand   Grifo 
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him  twenty  thoufand  Ducats,  and  caufe  the  Florentines  to     march,    ordered   his  Forces    to    be  ailcmbled,    and   lomey;'1  "■ 
furnifh    him    with    fifty   thoufand,    on   condition  of    Se-     Troops  fent  to  Avignon,  for  fear  the  Enemy  fhould  Seize      ?' 
crecy.  it.     The;e    he  refolved   to  aflemble  his  Army,    and  came 

Not  long  after,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon    receiving   a  fup-     himfelf  to  command  in    Perfon.     It  is    needlefs   to    fper.k 
ply  of  fix    thoufand  Landfquenets,  and  the  Venetian  Army,    either  of  the  Siege   of  Marjeilles,  or    of  the   King's  great 
under  the  Command   of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  joining  him,     diligence  in  aiiembling  his   Troops.     It   Suffices  to  fay  in  and  force, 
he  took  the  Field  with  thirty-five  thoufand  Men.     Mean    a  word,  that  the   very  day  he   departed   from  Avignon,  in  ,be  Duke  ti 
while,    Bonnivet   was     greatly  embaraffed.     He     had   not    order  to  fight  the    Imperialists,  namely,  the   10th    of  Sep-  j™£  '*" 
above    twenty   thoufand   Men,  having  loft    the  reft  of  his     tember,  the    Duke  of  Bourbon  raifed   the  Siege   of    Mar-  Bellai. 
Army    by    death  or    defertion  during    the    laft  Campain.    fellies,  and  retired    into   Italy.     Whilft  the   King    was  at  p-  Danie'» 

Avignon,  he  received  the  news  of  his  Queen's  death,  who 
died  at    Blois  in    July. 

The  Duke    of    Bourbon's    retreat  entirely  changed   the  "Tbe  King 
but  forefaw    they  would    be   of  little    Ser-     face    of  affairs.     Francis  I,    who  had   been   in   danger   of  n"'rch"  •"'« 
vice,  becaufe  he   had  not  wherewithal  to  content  them  at     lofing  Provence,  faw  himfelf  at   the  head    of  an   Army  oi  ^'l.'"""  " 
their  Arrival.     This   made  him  refolve  to  go   in  queft  of    above   forty  thoufand  Men,  ready  to  be    employed  in  any  Guicciard. 
the  Imperialifts  and  give   them  battle.     But  as  they  were    important  undertaking.     So,  perceiving  that   the  Imperial-  p<  Danie1, 
informed   of   his   condition,    they  determined  to  avoid  it,     ills   took    a  great  coinpafs  to  retire  into  Italy,  he  refolved 
though  they    were   fuperior  in  number,  in  the  expectation     to  improve  that  advantage,   and  the  Superiority  of  his  Ar- 
of  difperfing   his  Army    without  ingaging.     And   indeed,     my,  to  recover  the  Milanefe.     This  refolution  being  taken, 
the   five  thoufand    Grifons,  who  were  coming    to  join  the    he  began   his   march,    and    tried     to    reach    Milan   before 
Admiral,  and  were  advanced  as  far  as  Bergamo,  not  receiv-     them.     On  the  other    hand,   the  Duke  of  Bourbon  having 
ing  the  Money  promifed  them,  immediately  returned.     As    notice  that  the  King  was  taking  the  fhorteft  read   to  Ali- 
tor the  ten  thoufand  Switzers,  they  arrived  indeed    at  Ju-    Ian,  made   incredible  fpeed   not   to   be  prevented,  perceiv- 
rea,  and    even  advanced  to  the  Banks  of  the  Sefia  ;    but    ing  that    thereon    would  depend    the  prefervation    of  the 
it  was   not  poffible    to   perfwade  them  to   continue    their     Duchy.     Thus   the    two   Armies    marching  by  different  Tbe  mo 
march,  for  want  of  Money  to   pay  them.     Mean  while,     Routs,    arrived  the   fame  day,  one   at  A'.be,  the   other  at  ^"*>"  "■• 
the   Imperialifts    became  mafters  of  feveral  fmall   Towns,     Vercelli.     A  few  days  after  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  joined  the  7%?/a"  ,b* 
which  very  much  annoyed   the   French  Camp,  and  at  laft     Viceroy  of  Naples  at  Pavia. 

forced    the   Admiral  to  retire  to   Novarra.     In  the    mean         Whilft  the  Imperial  Army   was  in  Provence,  the  Court  Henry  alters 
time,  the  Caftle  of  Cremona,  which  the  French  had  hither-     of  England  was  otherwife  difpofed  than  before,  and  fcemed  *"  d'fS"' 
to  kept,  furrendered  to  the  Imperialifts.  to  intend  to  follow  new  Maxims.     Henry  made  no  diver-  ",le  £„£*" 

Bonnivet,  finding,  that   the  Grifons  were  returned,  that     fion  in  Picardy,  though  he  had  paid  but  one  month  of  the  nr. 
the  Switzers  would   not   ftir  without  being  fecure  of  their    Subfidy  he  was  to  give  the   Duke  of  Bourbon.     This  was  He^"rt- 
pay,  and  that  his  Men  deferted  in   great  numbers,  refolv-     fufficient   to  create  fufpicions  in  the  Emperor,  which  were    mCC'ar  ' 
ed   at  laft  to   re-pafs  the  Alps.     As    foon   as    the   Duke  of    confirmed  by   Henry's   unfeafonable  demand   of    the  Mo- 
Bourbm   had  notice    of  his  march,    he  purfued  him    with     ney    lent   him    at    his    departure  from  England  (5).     He 
all   fpeed,  to  compel  him  to  a   Battle.     There  were  even    could  not  believe,  Henry  would  demand    his    Money  at  fo 
between  the   two  Armies  feveral  Sharp  Skirmiihes,  in  one    improper  a   time,  inftead  of  performing    his  own  engage- 
of  which  the  brave  Bayard  was  flain.     But  notwithftand-     ments,  unlefs  he  intended   to  feek   an    occafion  of  quarrel, 
ing  all   the   efforts  of  the  Imperialifts ,  Bonnivet  retreated     His   uneafinefs  ltill  increafed,  upon  advice  from  his    Am-  Hall, 
in    good    Order.     When    the   French    had    re-pafied     the    baiTador    in    England   that   a   Perfon   (4)  was  come   from  Herbert 
Mountains,   the  places  they   ftill  had  in  the  Milanefe,  fur-    France  to  London,  from  the  Duchefs  of  Angouleme   Regent  Stow" 

of  that  Kingdom,  and  had  long  and  frequent  conferences 
with  Cardinal  IVolfey.  All  this,  added  to  the  Cardinal's 
revengeful  Temper,  whom  he  had  vainly  amufed  with 
hopes  of  the  Papacy,  made  him  juftly  apprehenfive  that 
ed  great  matters  from  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  revolt,  but  the  King  of  England  was  thinking  to  abandon  him  and  join 
hitherto  it  was  not  poffible  to  make  any  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  with  his  Enemy.  However,  in  the  prefent  Situation  of 
the  Confpiracy  was  difcovered  too  foon.  The  affairs  of  affairs,  there  was  no  other  meafure  to  take,  fince  all  de- 
Italy  having  profpered  beyond  expectation,  they  refolved  pended  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  War  which  was  going  to  be 
to  make  ufe  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to  carry  War  into  renewed  in  Italy,  where  his  Generals  were  not  a  little  em- 
France,  imagining  if  he  could   have   fome  confiderable  ad-     baraiTed. 

vantage,  he    would  caufe    part  of  the  Kingdom  to   rebel.  As  foon  as  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Tie  impe- 

The   Duke    himfelf  fed  them  with    thefe  hopes,     becaufe     Naples  were  joined,  they  confided  upon   what  was  to  be  r"!:""" 
that  was  the  thing  which   rendered  him    considerable.     He    done  at  fo  ill  a  juncture.     At   firft,  they  refolved  to  leave  mUm. 
would  have  been  glad  to   act   in   fome    place  near  his  own     Strong   Garrifons   in  Pavia   and  Alexandria,  and  take  re-  Guicciard. 
Territories,  from  whence  he  expected  great  Supplies.     But     fuge  in  Milan.     But  the  Plague  had  made  fuch  ravage  in  „'. ,?an'c1, 
it  was  thought  more  proper  that  he  Should   enter  Provence    that  City,  every   thing  there  was   in    fo  great   confufion, 
with  an    Army,  by  reafon   he  could   eaSily  be   affifted    by     and  Money  and  Provisions  fofcarce,  that  they  were  forced 
the   Spanijh    Fleet,  which  kept   at  Genoa  ;  whereas  by  in-     to  dellft  from  their  defign  and  aLiandon  Milan.     So,    having 
gaging    in  the    middle  of  the   Kingdom,   the   Fleet   would     well  ftored  Pavia  and  Alexandria,   they  withdrew  to  Son- 
be    of  no   Service.      This    refolution  being  taken,     Henry     cino,  where  Francefco  Sforza  alfo  repaired  with  them. 

Mean  while,   Francis  I.  continuing  his  March   towards  Tie  French 
Milan,  and   hearing   the   Imperialists  were   retired,  cau kd  ""''r  ,be 
his  Troops  to  enter  the  City,  and   ordered   the  Caftle   to  •j'£'caftkit 
be  inveftcd.     If,  inftead  of  going  to  Milan  he  had  march-  -   -  g  .' 
ed  directly    to   the    Imperialists,    who    Were   little   able    U  .', •'"  "J- 
withltand   him,  he   would   have   infallibly    difperfed    them,  pjJj 'Sttp  te 
But  Bonnivet's  unfortunate  advice   induced   him   not  only  Franci    i- 

//-  be,  itge* 

Pav  a. 
(J)  Acc-rd:ng   tn  the  Computation   in    Rymer,  it  amounted    to  one  hundred  and  twenty    fcur   theufand   Crowns.     Tom.    13.  p.  795. 
t-J   He  had    thirteen   Lb.0uf.1nd  Foot,  and    three    thnuland   Horfe.     Rapw. 

(3      \nd   I  Icewife  the  yeany  Pcnlion  that  uf.d  to  be  paid   Hwry  by  France,    (See  above,  p.  75*.  )  as  alfo   ths  Cardinal's  Penfion  of  two  theufand 
five  hundred    Ducars,  Sec.     Guicciard.  I.   it. 
(4j  'John  Joachim  a  Ccnufc.     f.all,  fol.  135. 

to 


rendered  by  capitulation   to  the  Imperialifts. 

The  French  were  no  fooner  out  of  Italy,  but  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  England  thought  of  means  to  in- 
vade  Francis  in   his    own   Kingdom.     They   had  expect- 


readily  promifed  to  find  the  Duke  a  hundred  (1)  thoufand 
Crowns  a  month,  on  condition,  that  after  the  firft  month, 
he  Should  be  free  to  discontinue  the  payment,  provided 
he  adted  himfelf  in  Picardy  at  the  head  of  a  Royal  Army, 
from  the   firft  of  July,  to  the  end  of  December. 

Though    the  Emperor   had   put   the    Duke  of    Bourbon 
in    hopes  he   would   lend  him    all  his  Army  in   Italy  for 
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1524.      to  march  to  Milan,  which  mud  have  fallen  into  his  hands     Intereff,  becaufe  he  was  entirely  fallen  out  with  the  Queen     '524. 

if  he  had  defeated   or  routed   the  Imperialifts,  but  alio   Co     his  Wife.     Upon  that  Lord's  arrival,   they  c  ml  with  H-!l- 

Tbt  hvpe-     refolve  to  befiege  Pavia.     When  he  appeared   before  that     him,  and  on  pretence  of  freeing  the  King  from  the  pri 
na/ifit  raljr  pjac6j  thc  Generals  of  the  Imperialifts  began   to  take  cou- 
Ccrmany.     rage)  m  expectation  that  thc  length  of  the  Siege  and  thc 

Winter-Seafon,   would  aftord  them  time  to  take  fomc  mea- 

fures.     Mean  while  they  fpeedily  fent  for  a  Supply  of  ten 

thoufand   Germans.     The   Pope,    thc   Venetians,    and    the 

Florentines  failing  them  all  at  once,  upon  thc  French  King's 


Captivity,     the    Queen  and  the    Earl   of  Arran   held   him 
in,    levied   Troops  and    took   Sterling,    after   which   they 
marched  to  Edinburgh  where  the  King  was.      At  their  up-  Th  F    .  . 
proach,    the  Queen  and  the  Earl  carried    the  King  into  An8u 
the  Cattle,  but  as  they  had  not  taken  care  to  lay  in  Pro-  *«'*«<*•■ 
vifions,  were  forced  in  few  days  to  deliver  the  K  e  '""' 


coming   into  Italy,  their  only  refuge  was  the  length  of  the     three  Lords,  who   aflumed  the   Title  of  Regents.     Tl 
Siege  of  Pavia,  which  began  in  November. 

Clement  VII,  who  in  the  late  Pontificate  had  openly  de 
i  clared  againft  the  King  of  France,  being  in  great  perplex 


Ike  Pope 
trail  ptl 
lately   •with  . 

the  hng.     'ty,  fent  a  N initio  to  the  two  Armies  to  procure  a    1  ruce; 


the  King  was  again  put  in  Guardianihip  und fer  thel 
Lords,    who  agreed  to  rule   in  turns,    four  Months  each. 
The  Earl  of  Angus  begun,    and  as   he  was  in    the   Kii 
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a  Dttacb- 

ment  to 

Naples. 

Bellay. 

Mezerai. 

Clement 

diffimblcs 

with  tbt 

Emperor* 


but   not  fuccceding,  he   made  his  Peace  with  the  King  of 


of   England's,  intercft,    fent  Ambafladors  to    ticat  of    the  XIV.'p.  »o. 
King  of  Scotland's  marriage  with   the  Princefs  Mary,  ac-  2i,.(:3--*3- 
France.      Moreover  he    propoled   to  him  the   Conqueft   of    cording  to   Henry's   own  Scheme.      To  facilitate   this  Ne-  H'^_  ^ 
the  Kingdom   of  Naples,  and  concluded  with   him  a  pri-     gotiation,  the  Truce  which  was   to  expire  the   1  ft  of  De- 
vate  Treaty,  promiling  free  paflage  to  the  French  Troops,     cember,  was  prolonged  to  thc  z6th  ol    January  ij.j. 

Prefently    after,    Francis    detached  five  or   fix   thoufand         As  England  was  very  quiet  during  the  whole  year  1  524.  CVmcnt 
Men  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,    who    the  Affairs  of  that  Kingdom   will  not  take   me  up  Ion 
had  left  Scotland  the   beginning  of  the  Spring,  with  orders     I  ftiall  only  obferve,   that  Clement  VII   finding  him 
to   march  towards    Naples.     As  they  were   neceffarily  to     a  very  ill  Situation  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  De'1  - 

pafs   through   the   Ecclefiaftical   State,    Clement   VII    pre-     trance,    fhewed   great  regard   for  the  Court  of  England,  ,ht  Fjilh- 
tended  for  ibme  time  to  oppofe  it,  to  make  believe  it  was     whole  affiftance,  he  thought,    he   might   want.     To   that  Hi fippnjjis 
againft  his  will.     When  the  French  were  in  the  middle  of    purpofe,  he  confirmed  the  King's  Title  of  Defender  of  the  M  " 


his  Dominions,  he  publifhed  his  agreement  with  the  King     faith,    conferred  on  him  by    Leo  X  (3),    and,     to   \ 


gainjl  bin. 
Guicciard 


Defender  of  1 
.    and,    to  pleafe-^'4' 
of  France,  as   if  newly   made,  and  fent  the  Emperor  no-     Cardinal   JVolfcy,  fupprclTed   St.  t'ridefwid's  Priory    in  Ox- 

ford,    on    the   ground    whereof   the   Cardinal  intended  to  I 
build  his  College,    and   appropriated   the   Revenues   to    the 
new   Foundation.     But  as  this  was  not   fufficient   for  the  B"11.  rfud 
maintenance  of  the  College,   the  Cardinal  procured  powers  ,'• 
to  vifit   all   thc   Religious   Houfes,     nolwithfianding    their  P-  '3. 


tice,   excufing  himfelf  on  the  neceflity  and  conftraint   he 
v>bt  is  much  was  under.     Though   the  Emperor  was  very  flegmatick, 
incenfed  a-     he  could  not  help  fhowing,  on  this  occafion,  an  extreme  re- 
fentment  againft  the  Pope.     He  faid,  it  was  folely  at  the 
inftance  of  Leo  X,  that  he   had  undertaken   the  defenfe  of 


Ftandzftnds 
arttl'cr  De- 
tachment to 
Savona. 
Cuicciard. 


Italy:  That  Clement  himfelf  had  preiied  Adrian  VI  to  Immunities,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Francijcans,  who 
fign  the  League,  and  now  he  was  become  Pope,  forfook 
him  in  his  greateft  need,  and  left  him  to  profecute  alone  a 
War  kindled  by  himfelf:  That  however  he  hoped  to  come 
oft"  with  honour,  and  to  the  confufion  of  thofe  who  fo 
bafely  deferted  him.  The  event  fhowed  however,  the 
Pope  had  done  him  fignal  fervice,  in  perfwading  his  Ene- 
my to  carry  war  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  fince  he 
thereby  caufed  him  to  divide  his  Forces.  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Pope  had  any  fuch  intention. 

Another  accident  farther  contributed  to  deprive  Francis 


lit  Impe- 
rialijls  take 
the  Field. 


*Thry  anncy 


of  his  great  fuperiority  over  his  Enemies.  Renxo  de  Cert, 
who  defended  Alarfeilles,  having  received  the  King's  or- 
ders to  embark  ten  Thoufand  Men  on  the  Gallies,  and 
join  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  expecled  him  in  Tufcany, 
took  Savona  in  his  way.  This  Succefs  which  feemed  very 
advantagious  for  Francis,  turned  to  his  real  misfortune,  as 
it  put  him  upon  fending  a  frefh  detachment  to  Savona, 
under  the  Condu£t  of  the  Marquifs  of  Saluzzo,  to  take  a- 
gainfr.  Genoa  what  advantages  mould  offer.  The  two  de- 
tachments for  Naples  and  Savona  ( 1 ),  fo  weakened  the 
French  army,  that  the  Imperialifts  no  longer  feared  to  take 
the  Field 


pretended  to  be  exempted.     This    was  to   make  a  certain 
lift  of  fuch  as  might  be  fupprefled,  in  order  to  tran  fer  the 
Revenues   to  his  Colleges.       The    Bull    which   gave   him 
thefe  powers,  was  dated  the  21ft  of  Augujl.     On  the  1  ith  Amber 
of  September  following,  the  Pope  granted  him  another  Bull,  i'"//- 
empowering   him  to  fupprefs   as  many   Monafteries  as    he  ^  m3" 
pleafed  to  the  value   of  three  thoufand  Ducats  a  year  for  Stow', 
the  fame   ufe  (4). 

In   the    beginning    of   December,     Cardinal    Laurentius  Cardfatt 
Campejus,  who  had   been   the  Pope's  Legate  in    Germany,  ^^t'-. 
was  made  Biihop  of  Salisbury  with   the  King's  Confent.  s/SaUtury. 
We  mult   now  return  to  the  Siege  of  Pavia,    to    behold  A&-  Hub- 
an  Event  which   made  a  very  great  alteration   in  the  af-  X1V"  p-  2'" 
fairs   of   Europe,    wherein  England  was  deeply    concern- 

Francis  I,  ftill  perfifted   in  this   Siege,  though    without     152c. 
making  much  progrefs,    becaufe  of  the  rigour  of  the  Sea-  Ouxciaid. 
fon,  and  the  Imperial  Army,  which  being  polled  at  CaiTa-  Ecl11'- 

J   !.•      i~>  l         r>   i-  1  ■      "T     1  Mezerai. 

no,    annoyed  his    Convoys    very    much.     Behdes,   he   li.d 
made    three    Detachments,    one   to  beiiege    the    Caftle  of 


Affair!  of 

Scotland. 

Buchanan. 

Herbert. 

Hall. 


End  of  Al 
bany'i  Re- 


Milanx  another   for  Naples,  and  a  third  for  Savona.     On  ibr  Duke  of 
in  order  to  prolong  the  Siege  of  Pavia,  till  the     the  other   hand,    the    Duke  of  Bourbon   came   from    Ger-  B  uibon 

arrival   of    the   German   Succours  ,     which    the    Duke  of    many  about  the  end   of  January,    with  a  Supply   of  ten  £""*'  fr. 

Bourbon  himfelf  was  gone  to  haften.     And  indeed,  with-     thoufand   Foot,    and  a   thoufand    Hoife   (6),    which   mads  Gamin! 

the  Imperial  Army  two  and  twenty  thoufand  ftrong.  As 
the  Generals  wanted  Money,  and  for  that  reafon  were 
not  fure  of  hindering  the  Army  from  disbanding,  they 
refolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Pavia.  To  that  end, 
they  began  to  march  the  3d  of  February  towards  the 
Town,  bent  to  improve   what  opportunities  fliould    offer. 


tbt  Btfiigers  in  a  few  days  Pejcara  became  mafter  of  Caffano,  a  Poll: 
very  convenient  for  his  purpofe.  With  this  event  ended 
the  year  1524.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  next,  it  will 
be  neceflary  briefly  to  mention  what  had  palled  this  year 
in  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  returning  into  France  in  May,  the 


Queen-Dowager  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  of  the  Houfe  of  But  as  the  Camp  of  the  Befiegers  was  ltrongly  intrench- 
Hamilton,  advifed  the  young  King,  who  was  between  ed,  they  waited  three  weeks  before  they  executed  fo  dan- 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old,  to  afiume  himfelf  the  reins     gerous  a  refolution,  which  might  be  attended  with  terrible 


gency. 


of  the  Government.  This  advice  was  very  interefted, 
but  fames  was  yet  too  young  to  perceive  it.  He  followed 
it,  and  fummoning  the  States  (2),  declared  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Regent  was  ended,  and  for  the  future  all  orders 
were  to  be  received  from  the  King  himfelf.  After  that, 
the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  governed  in  the  King's 
Name.  This  Change  was  not  made  with  univerfal  appro- 
bation. The  Earls  of  Lenox  and  Argyle,  concerned  to  fee 
the  Earl  of  Arran  in  pofteffion  of  the  Government,  under 
colour  of  the  King's  anticipated  Majority ,  fent  for  the 
Earl  of  Angus  from  France,    to  fupport  themfelves   by  his 


Confequence.  Mean  while,  the  Grifons  having  recalled 
their  fix  thoufand  Men  in  the  French  Service,  and  thefe 
Troops  departing,  notwithftanding  all  the  King's  endea- 
vours to  detain  them  (7),  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  thought 
he  fhould  no  longer  defer  attacking  the  Enemy's  Camp. 
This  refolution  was  executed  the  Even  of  St.  Matthias (8),  Tie  French 
with  a  Succefs  very  fatal  to  Francis,  fince  his  Army  was  are  attacked, 
routed,  and   himfelf  unfortunately  taken  prifoner  (9).  '','.' 

The  Succefs   of  this  Battle  filled  all  Europe  with  Con-  /%■ 
fternation  and  Dread.     The  Emperor  was   without  a  Ri-  CiKctiuJ. 
val,  and  in  condition  to  over-run  Italy  with  his  vicWi-  "'  Emf- 

*  ^  ror  t  1 

formidable  tt 
alt  Europft. 


(1)  Both  which    were    fixteen  thoufand    Men.     Herbert,  p.  62. 

(2)  July   29       Buchanan. 

(3)  This  Bull  is  dated    Marcb   c,,    and  has  a   Golden  Seal   appendent   to  it,  which   is  engraved  in    Rymert  Feed.  Tom.  14..  p.  14. 

(4)  In  this   Bull  thc  Pcpe  fays,  there  were  fome   Monaileries    which  had   not  above  five  or  fix    Perlons.     Ibid.  p.  24. 

(SJ  In  the  beginning  ot  the  year  1524,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzbcrbert,  one  of  the  Jufticcs  of  the  Common-Pleas,  Sir  Ralph  Egertm,  and  Dr.  Denton 
Dean  of  Ltcbf.cld,     were   fent   Cumm'luoners  into    Ireland  ;     where    they    reformed   feveral    Abul'cs,    and    conftiluted    Gerald  Fitz-Gerald   Deputy   of    that 

Ktngdom,  of    which    the    Earl  ot'  Urmond  was  appointed  Treafurer.  Halt,    fol.    130.     Hotlingjh.  p.  883. About  this   time  alio,  divers  things   were 

newly   brought  into   England,  whereupon   this  Ryme   was  made: 

Turkeys,  Carps,  Hops,  Piccarel  and   Beer, 
Came  into   England,  all  in   one   year. 

(6)  Five  hundred    Men  at    Arms,    and    fiK  thoufand  Landfauenets.     Guicciard'  1.   15. 

(7)  B^fides,    three  thoufand    Italians,  whole  Commander   Gentrvanni  de  Medici  was  hurt,  disbanded  themfelves.     He'bert,  p.  62. 
(Sj  Being  the  Emperor'a  Bir.h  day.    Guicctard. 

(9  In  this  Battle  Ricbard  de  la  Pole,  often  mentioned  before,  was  (lain.  Stow,  p.  522.  It  appears  from  Da  billet,  that  June  20.  1523,  King 
Francis  concluded  a  Treaty  with  fome  Malecontents  in  Ireland,  wherein  he  engaged  to  fend  over  fifteen  thoufand  Men,  not  only  to  conquer  pare 
of  that  Kingdom  ;  but  alio  fiom  thence  to  invaoe  England,  and  procure  the  Crown  lor  the  iaid  Richard  dt  U  Pete,  who  had  fomc  Pretentions  to  it, 
as  being  Sun  of  Elizabeth,  Sifter  to  King  Edward  IV.     Du  lilltt,   p.  397,  412. 
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ous  Army,    whilft   the   King  of  Evglard  his   Ally,  had  it 
in   his  power  to  eive  Franct  a  mortal  wound  on   the  fide 
of  Picardy.     Confequently,    the  Balance   of  Europe  being 
taken  away,  the  Sovereigns,   for  the  moil  part,  had  great 
fbt  Vce-    re'afon    to  dread   falling   at    laft  into   Slavery.     The  /  ene- 
dan<  pro-     tians  alone  perfedtly  knowing  the  danger,  propofed   to   the 
<**j'  "  P,.pe  a  League  againft  the   Emperor,     not  queffibning   the 

'fflftiZ     King  of  England  would  alfo  join   in  it,  becaufe  it  was  his 
Enfenr.       Intereft.     This  League   added   to  the  Forces  France  could 
Guicciard.     j^,,  'i,nll,r  jnto    the    Field,   and   the  Supplies  which  might 
be  received  from  the  Switzers  by  paying  them  well,  would 
have     been     fufficient     to    keep    the   Emperor     in     awe, 
Tic  Pep,      if  it   could    have   been  fpecdily  concluded.      But   the  Pope 
dvft  not       preferring    his   own  Intereft  to  that  of  Europe  in   general, 
"""""■'        haftened  his    Treaty    with   the  Viceroy   of   Naples,     who 
UHtt'rKt,      arSted   in  the  Emperor's   name.     By  this  Treaty,  the  Em- 
•wnbtb,      peror     among  other  things,    was  to  give  the  Inveftltuie 
£""P>r.,r-      0c  Milan  to  Francefco  Sfcrza.     There  were' alfo  three  fe- 
para'e  Articles  concerning  the  Pope  in  particular,  namely, 
j.   That  the    Inhabitants  of  the    Milanefe    fhould    iurnifh 
themfelvcs  with  Salt  from  the  Pope's  Territories.    2.  That 
the  Emperor   fhouid    compel  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to   re- 
ftore   to   the  Church   the   Town   of  Reggia,    feized   after 
Lee  X's  death.      3.  That    the    Pope  fhould   have  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  Benefices  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.     By  this 
Treaty,  which    was  of  no   force  till  ratified    by   the  Em- 
peror, the  politick  Viceroy  found  means  to  caufe  to  vanifh, 
or,    at   leaft,     to   defer   the  project    of    League  againft  the 
Emperor,    propofed   by    the  Venetians,  and    to  render    the 
other    Powers   jealous  of  the  Pope.     This   was  the  greateft 
Service  he  could  poffibly  do  his  mafter  on  this  occahon. 
lb,Empc-        Mean  while,  the  Emperor's  Generals  were  greatly  em- 
nr's  Gene-    barafled   after    fo  glorious  a  Victory,    for   want  of  Money 
rah  at  a       ^  their  Troops.     They   had  indeed    received  a  hun- 

fotydhband  dired  thoufand  Ducats  from  Florence,  but  that  not  fufficing 
part  af  their  t0  pay  the   Arrears  of  the  Army,  and   maintain  the   Sol- 
diers afterwards,  they  were  fo:ced  to  disband  the   beft  part 
o(  the   Troops,  when  by  the  Treaty  with  the  Pope,  they 
were  lure  of  having  no   League  to  fear.     Befides   Tritilzi, 
who  was   befieging    the   Caitle  of  Milan,    had    now    re- 
palled  the  Alps,  and   the   Duke  of  Albany  was  only  think- 
ing of  retiring     into  France  with   his    Army.     This    dif- 
banding  of  Troops    would  have  been  of  very   great  con- 
ference to  the  Emperor,  whole  Intereft  it  was  to  prevent 
by  his  moderation   the   meafures   which  the  alarmed   States 
of  Italy  might   take  againft  him,  if  his  Generals  had  pro- 
ceeded accordingly.      But  profperity   cauling   them   to   be 
wanting    in    Policy,    they   treated  the  States  of  Italy,    and 
efpecially  the  Venetians,  with  a  haughtinefs  that  gave  them 
occahon    to   think    their    Liberty    in   danger,     and    made 
them    refolve  to  ufe  all    poflible    endeavours    to  avoid  the 
threatened  Slavery. 
Th,  Empt.        The  Emperor    could   better    diffemble   his   Sentiments. 
rcr-;  Mode-    fje  received   the  news  of  the  Victory    of  Pavia,    and  the 
r£w"t'!k,  French   King's  Captivity,    with  great  moderation,  forbid- 
/',...  ryof    ding  any  Dernohftrations  of  Joy,  and   faying,    Chrijlians 
Pavia.  ought   to  rejoice  only  for  Victories   over  Infidels.      He   feemed 

Gmcciard.     ^  fympathize  with  Francis's  misfortune,    and,    as   I   may 
fay,  to  put  himfelf  in  his  place,     by  acknowledging   it  to 
be  a  meie  chance,  and   no  Prince,  how  brave  foever,  ex- 
Ht  debates     empt   from   the  like  Accident.     Prefently   after  he  called 
uZ'hdll,  lli3  Council  to  debate  what   was    to  be  done  with  the  pii- 
■wirbbn      foner.     His  Gonfeflbr,  who  fpoke  firft,  was   for   rclealing 
Prijmtr.       jj'jrh   without  Terms.     He   reprefented    to  him,    that    by 
h'r'iJ,"Cte   luch  a  generous  action,     he    would    not    only  acquire  im- 
Guicriard.     mortal     Fame,     but    alfo    make   the    King    of  France    his 
P.  Daniel.   reaj    friend;    who,    not    to    be   out-done    in    Generality, 
would    doubtlefs   ftrive   to  exprefs    his  Gratitude  :    That 
with  his  help,  he  would  give  Law  to   Germany  and    Italy, 
without   being    obliged    to  demand   the  afliftance  of  other 
lb,  D-A-  of  inferior    Princes.      But    the  Duke  of   Alva    anfwered  all 
Ain's°o/i-  thefe  Arguments,  and  concluded  it  was  beft  to  reap  from 
mm,  ■wb:eb  [jjjg  Victory,  all  the  advantages  it  could  naturally  procure  ; 
u followed.   an(j    t|)e  £mperor   embraced   his  opinion.       This   plainly 
fhows,     that   his  pretended  moderation  was  but  a  difguife 
to  hinder  the  Princes  of  Europe  from  being  alarmed,  and 
concerting  meafures  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  his  ambi- 
tious deligns. 
The  Empe-        To  continue  this  difguife,    he  fent  the  Count  of  Beau- 
rer  offer,      ra\n  ;nto   Jtah  with  certain  Terms,  on  which  he  was  wil- 
Ttrms  jar     y        tQ  reieafe    his  prifoner.     He   was  very   fure   Francis 

r  rancis  s  &  .  t»-  t  ■    t  in  i 

Liberty.       would   not  accept  them.     Uut   it  was  his  Intereft  to  make 

Guicdard.     t'ne  World  believe   it  was  not  his   fault    that  the  French 

'Herbert'1'    King  was  not  releafed.     Wherefore,    it    was  every  where 

induttrioully  reported,  that  the  Emperor  had  fent  the  King 

very   reafonable  Terms.     But   great   care  was   taken   not 

to  publilh  them.     Among   other  things,  he  demanded  for 
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himfelf  the   Duchy  of  Burgundy  (i).      Moreover,     he   had     1525. 
a  mind   to  join  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  TernMiics,  Pta- 
vence  and  Dauphini,    and  erect   the  whole   for  that  Prince 
into  a    Kingdom   independent  of    the  Crown   off    France. 
Laftly,    he  demanded   that   Francis  (hould  give  the   Kir.g 
of  England  entire   Satisfaction,  concerning   what  was  due 
to  him.     The  firft  of  thefe  Conditions  111   juflice  and  E- 
quity,    contained    nothing   ArangeV     King  Lewis  XI  took 
poflcffion  of  the   Duchy   of  Burgundy,     after  the  death  of 
the  laft  Duke,     under  colour  of    a  title  which   was  con- 
tefted,    and   of  which    hov.  ever    he   made    himfelf  ludge. 
It    could    not    therefore  be    taken   iil,     that  the  Emperor 
fhould    demand     reltitution    of     what    was   wreftcd    from 
Mary  of   Burgundy  his    Grandmother,    at  leaft,    till  the 
Caufe  was  legallv  decided.     But  what  was  furrrizing,  and 
very    hard  in  the  Emperor's   propofals,    was,  his  dehre  to 
eftablifti    in  the    heart   of  France,    an  independent    King- 
dom, to  gratify  a  rebellious  Subject,  the   prime   Author  of 
the  King's   misfortune.     Probably,  he  infifted  on  this  Ar-  „    „.^ 
tide   only   to  make  the   firft   pafs    the  better,    or   to  give  rq,Bi  tbem. 
occafion    for  a  Rupture.      Francis  I,  rejected   thefe  Condi- 
tions  with    the    utmoft    Indignation  (jj,     and    fwcre,     he 
would  rather  be  a  Captive  all  his  Life  than  accept  them  (3). 
But  lie  offered,  in  his  turn,   Conditions  which  he   thought  „     »• 

,  ,         f,  ,  .        D        He  offers 

very    advantagious   to    the    Conqueror,    namely,     that   he  others. 
would    many    Leonora    Queen-Dowager  of    Portugal   the  Gcicciii* 
Emperor's  Siiler,  and  give  the  Duke  of  Bourbon   his  Sifter  Helbert" 
the  Duchefs  of  Alenton,  who  had  lately  loft  the  Duke  her 
Husband  :    That  he   would  agree  to  hold   the   Duchy  of 
Burgundy  as  the   Queen   Dowager's  Dowry,   and  leave  it 
to  tneir  Male  Heirs  :  That  he  would  reftore  to  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,    all  his  confifcated    Eftates  :    That   he  would 
renounce  all  claim  to  Naples  and  Milan  :  That  he  would 
fatisfy  the  King  of  England  concerning  what  was  due  to 
him  :     Finally,    that   he  would   pay    tiie   fame  ranfom  as 
King  John,  when  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pciclicrs. 
But   the  Emperor  was   not  fatisfied  with  thefe  offers.     He  The  Emp,- 
ftill  infifted  that  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  fhould  be  reftored  "r  r!i'a' 
to  him  without  Condition.     Moreover,    he  affirmed   that        ' 
Francis   had  no   light  to  Naples  and   Milan,    and    there- 
fore his  offer    to  relinquifh  it,     was  needlefs  and    chimc- 
rkal. 

it  was   not  without  reafon   that   the  Emperor  perfifted  Great  c,n- 
in  his   demands.     It  is  eai'y   to  judge   the  Confternation  of  fternatiaiu 
France,  after  the  lofs  flie  had   lately  fuftained.     The  King  q™'^. 
was    a    captive ,     and    almoft  all      her    Generals     taken 
or  Haiti  in  the  battle  of  Pavia.     The  Kingdom  being  ex- 
haufted     by  continual   Wars    under    this    and    the  former 
Reigris,  v/as   deftitute  of  Men  and   Money.     The  Swit- 
zers were  difheartned.     The  Canton  of  Zurich  which  had 
refufed  to   furniih   the   King  with   Troops  for  the  War, 
was  ftill  in  the  fame  difpofition  from  a  Principle  of  Con- 
fcience.     Zuingiius,  who  had  great  Intereit   in   that  Can- 
ton, perfwaded    the  Senate,    that  to   barter   the   Blood  of 
their  Citizens  for  Money,  and  ferve  the  A  rabition  of  Prin- 
ces,   was  an  infamous   thing.     But   though    all    the   Can- 
tons had  been  equally   inclined  to  find  Troops,    it  was  well 
known,  they   would   not  do  it  without  being  paid  ;  and  to 
procure    the   Money   was  no  eafy  thing.       On  the  other 
hand,     there    was    reafon    to  fear,    the    King  of  England 
would   improve  this  opportunity  to   invade  France  through 
Picardy,  whilft  the  Emperor  attacked   the  Provinces  bor- 
dering upon  Spain.     In  line,  there  was  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected   from    Italy,     lince  the    Pope   had   made  his   Peace 
with  the  F^mperor,  it  being  impoliible  the   Venetians  would 
alone  maintain  the  War  for  the  fake   of  France.     Thus 
was  feen  on   all  fides  juft  caufe  of  alarm.     Certainly,  had 
the  Emperor   and    Henry  renewed   their   League,    and  vi- 
goroufly  attacked   France,    that    Kingdom   in  its    prefent 
ill  Circumftances,     muft  have  been    ruined.      But   at    the 
time  the  Regent,  and  all  true  Frenchmen  were  under  thefe 
apprehenfions,     a   ray  of  hope    appeared,    which  hindered 
their  Courage  from  finking  entirely.     The  Pope   and  the  Set-cml 
Emperor  could   not  agree  together,  though  outwardly  they  things  eon- 
feemed  willing  to  unite.     The  Venetians  were  inclined  to  ™.r  "  "' 
join  in  a  League  with  the  other  States  to  oppofe  the  Em-  cairage  ef 
peror's  progrefs.     In  fhort,    the  King  of  England,  inftead  tie  French, 
of  taking  advantage  of   the  King  of  Fiance's   misfortune,  Gm«la'<1- 
generouiiy  took  his   part.     On   the  other   hand,  Francefco 
Sforxa,    feeing    himfelf  as    it    were  the   Emperor's  Slave, 
ftrove  to  throw  oft"  this  Yoke,  and,  though  he  mifcarried, 
his  attempt  however  produced  a  good   eftecl,  as  it  fhowed 
the  Emperor     the  difpofition  of  the  Princes   who  entered 
into  this  Plot,   which    it   will  be  ncceflary  to  explain,    in 
order  to  give  a  diftinct  Idea  of  the  affairs  of  thofe  times, 
wherein   England  was    concerned.     But    firft  it    mull  be 
(een  what  became  of  the  captive  King. 


(I)   And  that  Francis  (hculd  renounce  all  Pretenfions  to  Italy.     Guicciard.  1.    16. 

2 1   A,'u:.j:t:.    tli  :  it  was  not  in    his    puwer   to    al.enate  any  of  the    D'emefns    belonging   to  the  Crown  of   Frcrn  c,    wilhcot  the  ennfent  cf  the  PtW:a- 
ment,  and  oUier   mibnf  verted   with  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom.     Ibid. 

(3)  When  ure   Articles  were  prcfented    to  Francis,   he  was   fo  di-'pieaftd   at    them,  that  he    is   faid    in    a    fuiy    fo  draw  h:s  Dagger   and   cry,    Jc   it  bet- 
rcrfcr  a  King  of  France  to  die  thus  ;  Upon  winch  Hernando  de  Alcny.n  who   was  prclent,  balljiy   took  the  Da§ger  irvm  him.     htrien ,  p.  66. 
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in  the  Cajlle 
*f  Madrid. 
Guicciatd. 


The  Durbefi 
cf  Alcnlbn 
comes  to  treat     .. 

about  bm.     Menjan 


The  unfortunate  prifoner  was  kept  iri  the  Caftle  of  Piz- 
zighitone  till  Eajler,  but  with  fo  much  uneafinefs  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperialists,  that  they  durft  not  remove  their 
Troops  from  that  quarter,  for  fear  of  his  being  refcued. 
At  lair,  Lanoy  hearing,  the  Venetian  Ambaflador  at  Rome 
had  frequent  Conferences  with  the  Pope,  was  afraid  fome 
plot  was  forming  to  deliver  the  prifoner.  Wherefore, 
without  imparting  his  defign  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
whom  perhaps  he  miftrufted,  he  refolved  to  convey  him 
into  Spain.  But  this  was  difficult,  fince  he  had  no  naval 
Force,  and  the  French  Gallies  were  at  Sea.  To  remove 
this  obftacle,  he  infinuated  to  the  King,  that  the  only 
way  fpeedily  to  obtain  his  Liberty,  was  to  confer  in  perfon 
with  the  Emperor :  That  as  the  Emperor  was  a  generous 
Prince,  and  had  (hewn  a  concern  for  his  misfortune^ 
their  Interview  could  not  but  produce  a  good  effect,  and 
promote  a  fpeedy  Peace.  Francis  agreed  to  it,  full  of  hopes 
that  he  fhould  do  more  himfelf  in  two  or  three  Confe- 
rences with  the  Emperor,  than  his  Minifters  in  many 
Months.  He  even  lent  the  Viceroy  his  Gallies  to  carry 
him  into  Spain,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

He  flattered  himfelf,  he  fhould  be  treated  in  Spain  as 
King  'John  was  in  England :  but  at  his  arrival,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  be  confined  in  the  Caftle  of  Madrid, 
where  the  Emperor,  inftsad  of  treating  with  him  in  Per- 
fon, did  not  (o  much  as  pay  him  a  vifit.  All  he  could 
obtain  was  a  Safe-Conduit  for  his  Sifter  the  Duchefs  of 
who  came  to  Madrid  in  September.     She  was 


nrljltl   b, 

Cuicciaid. 


Difftuhiit 
about  the 
tiau. 


ris  refttfe. 
P.  Daniel. 


empowered  by  the  Regent  her  Mother  to  negotiate  with 
the  Emperor.     But  at  laft  (he  was  forced  to  return,  and 
tUfallifick.  nothing    obtained.     When   fhe   came    to  Madrid,    fhe 
found  the  King  her  Brother  fo  ill,  that  his  recovery  was 
Tbi  Emperor  defpaired  of.     As  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  that  his 
Grief  at  feeing  his  Liberty  fo  remote,  occafioned  his  111- 
nefs,  the  Emperor  ported  from  Toledo  to  Madrid,  to  vifit 
and  comfort  him,  in   the  apprehenfion  of  lofing,  by  his 
Prifoner's  Death,    the  advantages   he  expected  from  his 
Captivity.     He  put  him  therefore  in  hopes  of  his  Delive- 
rance, in  the  two  vifits  he  made  him,  tho'  in  general 
Terms,  which  however  produced  the  delired  effect,  fince 
the   King  recovered    his  Health.     But  when,   after  his 
recovery,    he   would  have   renewed  the  negotiation,   he 
quickly  perceived  he  was  farther  from  his  deliverance  than 
he  imagined.     The  Emperor  ftill  infilled  upon  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  Burgundy,  and  when  the  King  offered  to  efpoufe 
the  Vnnctk  Leonora,  and  hold  that  Duchy  as  her  Dowry, 
Charles  excufed  himfelf  as  having  promifed   to  give  the 
Queen  his  Sifter  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.     It 
was  no  fmall  mortification  to  Francis  to  fee  one  of  his 
Subjects  preferred  before  him.     But  what  troubled  him 
ftill  more,  was,  that  he  faw  it  to  be  only  a  pretence  to 
Francis  or-   retard  the  Conclufion  of  the  Treaty.     So,  in  the  defpair 
^'b'nluZn  tne  Emperor's  rigour  threw  him  into,  he  gave  the  Du- 
tobocrowmJ.  chefs  of  Alcnfon  a  Writing  under  his  hand,  whereby  he 
confented  and    even  ordered,  that  the  States  of  France 
Tbc  Purlin-  fhould  crown  the  Dauphin  his  Son.     This,  in  France,  is 
m""  °fp*-  called  the  Edit!  of  Madrid.     But  the  Parliament  of  Pa- 
ris thought  not  fit    to  record  it,  either  becaufe  it  was 
againft  the  Laws  of  the  Realm,  or  they  deemed  fuch  an 
imperfect  Edidt  to  be  of  no  Authority  fince  the  King  was 
not  free.     It  may  be,  Francis  thereby  defigned  to  let  the 
Emperor  fee,  that  inftead  of  having  a  King  in  his  power, 
he  ran  the  hazard  of  having  only  a  Prince  without  Do- 
minions. 

Whilft  the  Emperor  amufed  his  Prifoner  in  Spain,  he 
a£ted  with  no  greater  fincerity  with  the  Pope,  who  did 
not  know  what  to  think  of  his  Proceedings.     The  victo- 
rious Monarch  had  courted  him  very  earneftly.      But  after 
making  a  Treaty  with  him  by  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  he 
efthtTnaty  l°ng  delayed  to  ratify  it,  and  at  laft  had  lent  his  ratifica- 
ef  Rome,      tion  without  including  the  three  feparate  Articles.  He  faid, 
Cuicciard.     tj,at  ag   t0  tj,e  j}^  0f  Ferrara  he  could  not  oblige  him 
to  deliver  Reggio  to  the  Pope,  being  a  Fief  of  the  Empire. 
As  to   the   fecond  Article,    whereby  the   Emperor  was 
bound   to   oblige  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Milanefe  to  take 
their  Salt  of  the  Pope's  Subjects,  he  faid,  that  concerned 
only  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and   for    his  part  he  could  not 
promife  for  others.     That  for  the  Benefices  of  Naples,  he 
could  not  agree  to  that  Article,  unlefs  a  limitation  was 
added,  which  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  namely,  that  what 
had  been  praclifed   in  the  Reigns  of  the  former  Kings  of 
Naples  fhould   be  conformed  to.     The  Pope  finding,  the 
Emperor  refufed  to  ratify  thefe  three  Articles,  would  not 
accept  of  the  ratification,  and  they  both  remained  upon 
the  fame  terms  as  before  the  Treaty.     But  the  Emperor 
Emperor  had  obtained  his  defires,  fince  he  had  obftrurfted  the  League 
effirt  ike  In.  wh;cn  Was  projecting  againft  him,  in  rendering  the  Pope 
Milan  »      fufpe£ted  by  the  reil  of  the  Sovereigns. 
Sforza,  m  a      There  was  another  thing  which  fhewed  the  Emperor's 
tThl'Tir  ""  >n'incerity>  namely,  having  fent  the  Inveftiture  of  Milan 
finmd.         to  Francefco  Sforza,  he  clogged  it  with  the  condition  that 
Gukciard.  No.  XXXIX.      VoL.  I. 


Sforza  fhould  pay  him  twelve  hundred  thoufend  Ducats  in    1  52  ji 

recompenfe  for  his  charges  in  keeping  that  Duchy  for  him. 

As  it  was  evident,  Sforza  could  not  poflibly  perform  this 

Condition,  it  was  no  lefs  fo  that  the  Emperor  only  fought 

a   pretence  to  continue  mafter  of  Milan.     Thefe  things  ft«  P't" 

alarmed  the  Pope,  who  heard  befides,  that  the  Council  of^"'''  $  ""* 

r    *  *  aid  Viiifft 

Spain  was  not  favorable  to  him.  And  indeed,  fume  of 
the  Emperor's  Minifters  had  advifed  him,  to  chaftife  the 
Pope  for  joining  with  France  it  fo  critical  a  juncture,  and 
compel  him  to  reftore  Modena  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  Bologna  to  the  Bentivoglio's. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Venetians  feeing  there  was  no  Ti-e  VTwti* 
likelihood,    that  the  Emperor  really  intended  to  reftore an!  *"*?■ 
Sforza,    could    not  but   be  alarmed  at   his  keeping    thel'j',' 
Duchy  of  Milan.     Wherefore,  they  ufed  their  utmoft  en-v»/  ''■' 
deavours  to  perfuade  the  Pope  and   the   King  of  England',"!"  '■ 
to  join  with  them  and  France  againft  the  Emperor,  well 
knowing  that  othcrwife  all    Italy  would    fall  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria.     A  Letter  of  Andrea  Ai*  Pub. 
Gritti   their    Doge   to   Cardinal  JVolfey ,    of  the   3  ill;  of X1V' r'  ">6, 
March,  extant  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails,  (hews, 
that  thefe  able  Politicians   had  formed  this  proje£t  (hoi  tly 
after  the  Battle.     The  Letter  indeed  is  only  an  Ambalfa- 
dor's  Credentials,  who  had  orders  to  treat  with  the  King 
upon  a  very  important   affair.     But  at  fuch  a  juncture, 
this  great  affair  could  be  only  the  League  they  were  pro- 
jecting. 

Mean  while,  the  Pope  was  extremely  embarrafild.  In  Tbe  P°p< 
attempting  to  manage  too  artfully,  he  had  made  fo  many  ^J"™"J"!" 
falfe  Steps,  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  This 
is  frequently  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who,  quitting  the  great 
road,  walk  thro'  by-ways.  Clement  VII  could  not  refolve 
either  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  Emperor's  offers,  or  enter 
into  a  League  againft  him.  In  this  uncertainty,  he  chofe 
to  follow  the  example  of  Leo  X,  and  'Julius  II,  his  Pre- 
deceffbrs,  that  is,  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  and  his  Ene- 
mies at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  be  determined  by  the 
Events,  in  what  would  be  moft  advantagious.  To  that  Gu:«iard. 
end,  whilft  he  Was  treating  at  Rome  with  the  Venetians, 
he  fent  Cardinal  Salviati  to  Spain,  to  negotiate  with  the 
Emperor,  putting  into  his  hands  a  Difpenfation,  defired 
by  that  Monarch,  to  marry  his  Niece  Ifabella  of  Portugal. 
But  the  Difpenfation  was  not  to  be  delivered  to  the  Em- 
peror till  after  the  conclufion  of  the  Treaty. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  in  this  fituation,  another  ac-  Sforra  !< kept 
cident  happened,  which  plainly  (hewed  the  Emperor  only  '"  !"v:,u<i' 
fought  to  amufe  all  the  Sovereigns  by  a  feigned  modera-  ** 


Tic  Emperor 
deals  deceit* 
fully  <w:tb 
the'  Pope. 
He  fends  an 
impcrfetl 


Tbc  Pop, 
rejeels  it 


Ti 


alifts. 

tion,  whilft  in  truth  he  was  folely  thinking  of  extending  Gufmara. 
his  Dominions.  His  League  with  Adrian  VI,  and  the  reft 
of  the  States  of  Italy,  was  founded  upon  Francefco  Sforza's 
reftoration  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  As  this  was  the  com- 
mon Intereft  of  Italy,  fo  was  it  likewife  the  only  Bond 
by  which  the  Emperor  had  found  means  to  unite  all  the 
Potentates  againft  France,  then  in  polTeifion  of  the  Mila- 
nefe. That  League  had  fucceeded  according  to  the  defires 
of  the  Allies.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  and 
Sforza  reftored.  But  though  the  Emperor  had  pretended 
to  give  him  the  Inveftiture,  he  had  not  yet  done  it,  be- 
caufe Sforza  was  not  able  to  pay  the  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  Ducats  he  demanded.  He  was  made  to  hope  he 
fhould  obtain  more  moderate  Terms,  but  that  was  only 
to  amufe  him,  and  remove  his  as  well  as  the  Pope's  and 
Venetians  Sufpicion,  that  the  Emperor  intended  to  keep  the 
Duchy  for  himfelf,  or  give  it  to  his  Brother  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

VVhat  was  then  but  a  bare  Sufpicion,  foon  became  a  -The  Emprr* 
Certainty.     The  Duke  of  Bourbon  going  into  Spain,  to  'V'  a  s""e 
take  care  of  his  Concerns ,    Ferdinand   d' Avails,  Mar-  'rrJ(. "]"d!f. 
quifs  of  Pefcara,  was  commiffioned  by  the  Emperor  to ftffip  him. 
command  in  Italy.     Shortly  after,  Pefcara  affected  to  ap-  9u!":a"|' 

v.-r    •    ,-     i  1  1  J         1    •  c     l      1-  P.  Daniel. 

pear  very  diflatisfied,  and  openly  to  complain  of  the  Jtm- 
peroi's  Ingratitude.     He  carried  his  diffimulation  fo  far, 
that  at  laft  he  infpired  feronimo  Moroni,  the  Duke  of 
Milan's   Chancellor,  with   the  boldnefs  to  (bund  him,  to 
fee  whether  by  his  means  the  Spaniards  might  be  driven 
out  of  the  Milanefe.     Pefcara  hearkened  to  his  Infinuati- 
ons,  had  fevcral  Conferences  with  him,  and  managed  fa 
dextroufly,    that  he  engaged  Morone  to  caufe  the  Duke 
himfelf  to  fpeak  to  him    about  the'  affair.     Morcr.es  pro- 
ject was  to  kill  all  the  Spaniards  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
and  make  Pefcara  King  of  Naples.     As  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  foreign  Aid,  Pefcara  propofed  to  engage 
in  the  plot,  the  Pope,  the  Regent  of  France,  and  the  Ve- 
netians.    Accordingly  thefe   three  Powers  came  into  it, 
and  promifed  their  aififtance.     When  matters  were  almoft  Pefe-antw 
ripe,  Pefcara   received  the  Emperor's  orders  to  difpoffefs£=^>  *Jj* 
the  Duke  of  Milan  entirely.     He  began  with  feizing  Mo-  ^";.  'lt 
rone,  and  then  conftrained  the  Duke,  who  was  not  able  to  Ctfik  ej 
refift,  to  refign  the  City  of  Milan,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Mlla»- 
Towns  in  his  pofleffion.   Only  the  Caftle  of  Milan  Sforza 
would  not  deliver,  which  was  therefore  immediately  be- 
fieged.     Thus  the  Emperor  had  a  plaufible  colour  to  ren- 
9  G  der 
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15 zj-.     der  himfelf  matter  of  the  Duchy,  and  the  Pope  and  Vene- 
tians could  not  complain  of  his  punifhing  Sforza's  Trea- 
cher}-, fince  there  were  evident  proofs  that  they  themfelves 
were  concerned  in  the  plot. 
Thi  Venc-        The  artifice  practifed  by  the  Emperor  to  feize  the  Mi- 
tians  injiji     lanefe,  ferved  only  to  confirm  the  Venetians  in  their  refo- 
Kiferari"  *  lution,  to  hazard  all  to  hinder  that  Duchy  from  remaining 
Guicciaid.    in  the  hands  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria.     Without  troubling 
themfelves  to  juftify  their  Conduct,  they  plainly  told  the 
Spanijh  Ambaifador,  who  prefled  them  to  join   with  the 
Emperor,  that  Sforza's  reftoration  was  a  preliminary  they 
would  never  depart  from.     If  Clement  VII  had  fhevvn  the 
fame  refolution,  the  Emperor  would  have  been  fomething 
TU  P°pe  is  emb.urafll'd.  But  the  Pope,  by  acting  too  politickly,  fuffer- 
'dllat'tin,- ed   himfelf'  t0   be  deceived,  as   he "had  been  before.     He 
jjf.  had  a  Legate  in  Spain,  who  was  treating  with  the  Em- 

peror, whilft  himfelf  was  negotiating  at  Rome  with  the 
French  and  Venetian  Ambaffadors,  a  League  againft  that 
Monarch.     He  impatiently  waited  the  Succefs  of  his  Le- 
gate's Negotiation,  and  as  the  conclufion  was  long  delay- 
ed, he  appointed  a  day  to  fign  a  League  with  France  and 
He Juffers     Venice.     But    in  the  interval,  receiving   advice,  that  his 
t'T  -;!/'!/  Treaty  was  concluded  ax  Madrid,  he  would  hear  no  more 
by  itc  Sua-  of  the  League.     Soon  after,  the  Emperor  fent  him  by  an 
nift  Am-     Exprefs,  the  Treaty  concluded  in  Spain,  which  he  found 
Ql°-r'i     fo  equivocal   and  ambiguous,    that  he  refufed  to  ratify  it. 
The  Spanijh  Ambaflador  pretending  to  be  himfelf  furprized 
at  the  ambiguities  of  the  Treaty,  ftrenuoufly  maintained, 
they  were  undefigned,  and  told  the  Pope,  he  might  draw 
the  Treaty  as  he  plcafed,  and  ingaged  to  have  it  iigned  by 
the  Emperor   within  two  months.     This  delay  was  only 
to  hinder  the  Pope  from  entering  into  the  League  during 
that  time,  and  Clement  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by 
the  alTurance  wherewith  the  Ambaflador  fpoke.     This  was 
tfanfacted  in  December  1525,  and  in  the  fame  month  died 
Pejcara. 

Henry tbinh      Having  thus  fhewn  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Italy,  we 
°f  f'f'**      muft  fee  what  pafled  at  the  Court  of  England,  where  was 
Guicciaid. '  no   kfs  caballing  than  at  Rome  and  Venice,  fince  it  was 
Hulling/h.     then  really  debating  to  prefervc  the  Balance  of  Europe, 
which  leaned  too  much   to  one  fide.     The  equality  be- 
tween the  two  Houfes  of  France  and  Aujlria,  was  properly 
what  made  England  confiderable,  and  confequently  was  an 
advantage  not  to  be  neglected.     But  there  were  other  rea- 
fons  that  incited  Henry  to  forfake  the  Emperor,  and  join 
TbiEmfertr  with  France.     Though  the  Treaty  of  Bruges  or  IVindfor 
and  Henry   feemec]  t0  j]ave  infcparablv  united  the  Emperor  and  Henry, 

are  ttijTati  fi-  ■      ■      ,  r.  \  t      i      r  j         •  l 

ed  -Jab  one  tl  Is  however  certain,  they  were  not  pleafed  With  one 
another.  another,  becaufe  each  was  delirous  to  make  their  Union 
fubfervient  to  his  own  affairs,  without  any  regard  to  his 
Ally.  Probably  Cardinal  IVelfey,  who  was  very  angry  with 
the  Emperor,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  difpofe  his  ma- 
iler to  a  rupture. 
Caujei  if  The  Princefs  Alary,  Henry's  Daughter,    was  affianced 

titir  falling  to  the  Emperor,  and  yet  the  King  her  Father  had  offered 
J?'.  .  ,  her  to  the  Kino  of  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Emperor  had  not  fcrupled  to  conclude  his  own  Marriage 
with  Ifalclla  of  Portugal,  as  if  he  had  not  been  engaged 
to  Mary,  and  from  hence  thefe  two  Monarchs  (hewed 
they  had  very  little  regard  for  one  another.  Charles  hearing 
that  Henry  was  treating  of  a  Marriage  between  his  Daugh- 
ter and  the  King  of  Scotland,  took  that  occafion  to  throw 
March.  upon  him  the  rupture  of  his  Marriage.  In  March  (1)  he 
Ht»beit.  fer,t  into  England  the  Lord  of  Buren,  and  the  Prefident 
Hollim  Hi.  °f  tnt'  Council  of  Mechlin,  to  require  the  King  to  fend 
him  immediately  the  Princefs,  pay  down  the  covenanted 
Dowry,  and  purfuant  to  their  League,  enter  Picardy  with 
a  powerful  Army,  as  he  fhould  have  done  the  laft  year. 
Ic  was  cafy  for  Henry  to  perceive,  the  Emperor  fought 
only  to  juftify  himfelf,  without  any  intention  to  accom- 
plifh  his  Marriage  with  Mary,  and  this  way  of  proceeding 
was  not  very  proper  to  preferve  a  good  Underftanding. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  had  no  lefs  reafon  to 
complain  of  him.  Henry  had  promifed  to  find  a  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns  a  month  for  the  Duke  of  Bourbons  Ex- 
pedition into  France,  or  to  make  a  powerful  Diverfion  in 
Picardy.  But  after  fetting  the  affair  on  foot  by  the  firll 
monthly  payment,  he  had  flopped  there  without  making 
aiw  attempt  againlt  France.  Nay,  he  had  demanded  the 
M»ney  due  to  him, .  When  he  knew  the  Emperor  was  not 
able  to  pay  him.  This  proceeding  feemed  to  demonftrate 
he  only  fought  a  pretence.  Moreover  the  Emperor  was 
informed,  that  in  Otlober  laft,  when  Francis  I  was  march- 
ing into  Italy,  a  perfon  without  Character  (2)  came  to 
London,  from  the  Regent,  and  had  feveral  Conferences 
with  Cardinal  Wolfey.  But  then  Charles  had  promifed  to 
invade  France  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  without  having  done 


any  thing  towards  it.     And  yet   he  took  it  very  ill  that    152s. 
Henry  fhould  difappoint  him.     Thus  thefe  two  Monarchs 
who  were  thought  fo  ftrictly  united,  and  whofe  Union 
made  France  and  Italy  tremble,  were  in  reality  eftranged 
from  one  another,  and  ready  to  quarrel.     In  all  appear-  Wolfey  ch- 
ance, the  Conferences  of  the  perfon  from  France  with  "''"""  " 
Cardinal  IVolfey,  had  taken  effect.     Befides,  the  Cardinal  "J£  R"J""n- 
wha  was  very  revengeful,  muft  have  been  extremely  in- 
cenfed  with  the  Emperor  for  deceiving  him  twice,  after  a 
pofitive  promife  to  help  him  to  the  Papacy. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  March  that  the  Emperor's  Henryjftnw 
two  Ambaffadors  difcharged  their  Commiffion.   But  before  \['lt">lv 
they  had  received  an  anfwer,  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Herbert. 
Pavia,  and  the  taking  of  the  King  of  France  reached  Euc-  Hall. 
land '(3),  by  a  Letter  from  the  Governefs  of  Flanders,  with 
another  from  Lanoy, y/ritten  on  the  very  day  of  the  Battle. 
As  the  Court  of  England  then  ftood  inclined,  this  news  Herbert, 
was  by  no  means  agreeable.     Neverthelefs  as  it  was  vet 
neceffary  to  diiiemble,  Henry  ordered  a  folemn  Mafs"  to 
be  celebrated   at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  was  pleafed  to  be 
prefent  in  Perfon  (4),  without  however  caufing  Te  Deum 
to   be  fung(s).     His  aim  was   to  make  the  Emperor's 
Ambafladors  believe,  it  was  on  account  of  the  Victory, 
and  withal  to  fhew  a  regard  for  France,  by  avoiding  to 
exprefs  any  Joy  at  her  misfortune. 

Some  days  after,  the  Council  was  alTembled  to  con-  Henry  ad- 
fider  what  was  to  be  done  at  this  juncture.     The  quefti-  *"/"  ■** 
on  was,  whether  this  opportunity  fhould  be  embraced  to  tZ^'tZ'1 
make  Conquefts  upon  France,  in  profecuting  the  King's  Cmfc  be 
Title  to  that  Kingdom,  or  whether  it  was  more  expe-  PJiuU  "*-'• 
dient   to  affirt  and  preferve  France  entire,  and  oppofe  the 
growing  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria.     As  to  the  firft 
point,  it  is  certain,  if  on  this  occafion,  England  had  ftrict- 
ly  united  with  the  Emperor,  and  made  vigorous  efforts 
on  the   fide    of  Picardy,  France,  in  her  prefent  conditi- 
on, would  have  been  irrecoverably  loft.     For,  inftead  of 
being  able   to  withfhnd  the  Arms  of  thefe  two  powerful 
Enemies,  it  was  not  poffible  for  her  to  refift  the  Emperor 
without   the  King  of  England's  affiftance.     But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  conlidered,   that  France  could  not  be 
ruined  without  rendering  the  Emperor  too  powerful :  That 
he  was  already  in  pofleffion  of  Spain,    and  had  alfo  an 
eye  upon  Portugal,  by  marrying  his  Niece  Ifabella  as  it 
was  publickly  reported  :    That  his   late  Victory  in  Mi- 
lan gave  him    fuch  a  fuperiority  in  Italy,  that  probably, 
the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  would  not  be  able  to  make 
head  againft  him:  That  he  poiTeffed  ahnoft  all  the  Low- 
Countries  with  large  and  rich  Provinces  in  Germany;  not 
to  reckon  the  Imperial  Dignity  which  was  become  as  He- 
reditary in  his  Family  :  That  if  by  a  powerful  diverfi- 
on, an  opportunity  was  given  him  to  conquer  the  French 
Provinces  bordering  upon  Spain  and  Italy,  the  moft  the 
King  could  expect  was,  to  fhare  France'-with  him  :  But 
it  was  to  be  feared,  that  afterwards  the  Emperor  would 
become  his  Enemy,  and  the   more  formidable,  as  there 
would  be  no  proportion  between  their  Forces,  nor  any 
State  in  Europe  capable  of  fupporting  the  weakeft  :  That 
therefore,  fuppofing  the  King  had  in  France  all  the  fuc- 
cefs  he  could  wifh,  in  aggrandiling  himfelf  in  that  King- 
dom, he  would  only  be  involved  for  the  future  in  an  un- 
equal War  with  the  Emperor,  who  very  probably  would 
never  be  fatisfied  till  he  had  difpoffelTed  the  Englijh  of  their 
Conquefts :    That   what  had   paffed  between  Lewis  XII 
and  Ferdinand,  in  refpect  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
a  clear  evidence  how  difficult  it  is  for  fuch  Partitions  lono- 
to  fubfift  :    That  upon   all   thele  accounts,  it  was  more 
for  the    intereft  of  England,  to  make  a   vigorous  effort 
to  fupport  France,  and  enable  her  to  be  always  a  balance 
to  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria  :  That  the  happi- 
nefs  and  glory   of  England  confifted   in  the  equality  be- 
tween the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor,  fince  there- 
by England  was  always  in  condition  to  remain  Arbiter 
of  Europe,  and  make  herfelf  courted  by  both  fides:  That 
there  was  no  other  way  to  caufe  Trade  to  flourifh,  where- 
in confifted  all  her  ftrength,  and  without  which  the  Eng- 
lijh could  never    hope  to  render    themfelves  formidable  : 
That  if,    on  the  contrary,    it  was   refolved  to  compleat 
the  deftrudtion  of  France,  and  a  War  fhould   afterwards 
happen   with  the    Emperor,    of  which  there    was  great 
probability  ;  at  once  would  be  loft  the  Trade  with  France, 
Spain,    Italy,  Flanders,   Germany,  which   would  quickly 
reduce  England  to  extreme  poverty  :    That  at  leaft,  it 
would  thereby  be  out  of  her  power  to  have  Land  and  Sea 
Forces  fufficient  to  balance  the   Emperor's    power.     In 
fhort,  if  France  came  to  be  divided  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  King,  Scotland  would  certainly  join  in  Alliance 
with  the  Emperor,    and  continue  to  annoy  England  by 


(1)  They  arrived  In  jMidm;  Mar.b  5.    Halt,  fol.  136. 

(i)  J'.bn  Jacbim  de  Pajjau.     See  above.  (3)  On  March  9. 

(4)  Manb  lz.  Accompanied  by  the  Ambaffadors  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  Scotland,  Venice, 
fites  in  London  en  account  of  this  V:ctciy.     Hell,  ia\.  136, 

(5)  Halt  affirms  the  contrary.     U-dt 


Hall,  fol.  136.     Herbert,  p.   64. 
Milan,  and  Flsrtncc.     The  day  before,  there  were  Bon- 
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in- 


frequent diverfions  as   fhe  haJ  always  done  in  favor  of 

France.     To  thefe  con  fiderations  another  of  greater  weight 

was  added,  namely,  that  a  League  with  the  Emperor  to 

conquer  France  was  not  the  fame  thing,    as  one  with  the 

Regent  in  defence  of  that  Kingdom  :    That  in  the  firft, 

the  Emperor's  fole  aim  would    be  to  make  the  Englijh 

Forces  ferve  to  enable   him   to    pufh  his  Conquefts  elfe-     had  very  negligently  and  in  genera]  only  mentioned  Henry's 

where;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  would  oppofe  directly  or     right,    as  a  thing  of  little  "moment :    That  he  was  now 


of  the  Low-Countries,  inftead  of  providing  for  the  War 
her  quota  of  Forces,  had  privately  treated  with  France: 
That  the  Flemings  had  broken  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
in  feveral  Articles  (i):  That  the  Emperor  had  not  paid 
the  King  the  Sums  due  to  bim:  Tlut  in  the  Terms  on 
which  he  h«d  offered   to  relcafe  the   King  of  France,    he 
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indirectly  the  King's  increafe  of  power  :  That  this  was 
the  ufual  policy  of  Princes  when  they  joined  with  thofe 
weaker  than  themfelves :  That  it  could  be  the  lefs  doubt- 
ed that  the  Emperor  would  follow  this  maxim,  as  even 
before  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  he  had  fhewn,  that  he  con- 
fidercd  the  King  only  as  his  Inflrument  to  promote  his 
defigns  in  Italy  ;  but  if  the  King  joined  with  France,  the 
two  Allies  having  the  fame  view,  would  as  is  ufual  in  de- 
fenfive  Leagues  aft  unanimoufly  :  That  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  prefent  juncture,  Fiance  not  being  able  to  fuppoit 
herfelf  without  the  aflillance  of  England,  would  readily  ac- 
cept what  terms  fhould  be  impofed  upon  her,  which  was 
an  advantage  more  real  and  certain  than  any  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Invalion  of  that  Kingdom:  In  a  word, 
nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  the  Kingdom,  than  to 
relieve  France  in  her  diltrefs  and  free  her  captive  King: 
That  by  fo  doing  he  would  truly  acquire  the  Title  of 
Arbiter  and  Deliverer  of  Europe,  and  make  of  the  King  of 
France  a  Friend,  who  probably  would  eternally  remember 
fuch  a  favour. 

Thefe  were  the  reafons  that  induced    the  King  and 
Council  to  take  part   with  France.     They  were  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  King's  and  the  Cardinal's  inclinations,  and 
to  the  meafures  they  had  now  begun  to  take.     The  only 
bufmefs  was  to  feek  a   pretence  to  break  with  the  Em- 
peror,   by  throwing  upon   him  the  blame  of  the  rupture. 
This  is  a  thing  to    which    Princes    are   very  attentive. 
When  they  wage  never  fo  unjuft  Wars,  they  would  per- 
fuade  the  World   that  Jultice  and   Equity  are  on   their 
fide,  without  any  motive  of  envy,  jealoufy,  ambition  and 
avarice.       The  War  Henry  was   meditating    againft  the 
Emperor  was,  as  we  have  feen,  wholly  founded  upon  po- 
licy.    And  that  would  have  been  fufficient  to  jultify  it. 
But  he   chofe  rather  to  ground    it  upon  the   pretended 
injuries  received   from  the  Emperor.     The  reafon  of  this 
conduit  is   evident.     It  feldom  happens   that  Policy  and 
Equity  agree,  and  Henry,  like  moit  Princes,    had   rather 
be  counted  a  great  Politician,  than  an  honeft  Man.     How- 
-■'         /:"  ever  this  be,  the  refolution  being  taken  to  fupport  France, 
HalT  '       Cutbbert  Tunjlal,  Bifhop  of  London,  and  Sir  Robert  Wing- 
Stow.         fold  were  fent  into  Spain,  to  demand  of  the  Emperor  fe- 
Heibert.       veral  things  which  it   was  known  he  would  not  grant. 
His  dm.ir.di  Firft,  That  as  the  War  was  made  at  a  common  charge, 
"i"''1^       it  was  reafonable  the  King  of  England  fhould  partake  of 
the  Fruits  of  the  Victory  of  Pavia.      That  therefore, 
purfuant  to  their  Alliance,  it  fhould  be   ftipulated  in  the 
Treaty  with  the  captive  King,  that  Henry  fhould  be  re- 
flored  to    what  belonged  to  him  in  France.     Secondly, 
That  if  this  could   not   be  obtained    by  fair  means,    the 
Emperor,  according  to  the  Treaty,  fhould  prepare  to  in- 
vade France  from  Spain,    whilft  the  Englijh  acted  in  Pi- 
tardy,  and  that  the  War  fhould  not  ceafe  till  the  King  of 
England  had  acquired  all  that  belonged  to  him :  That  the 
Emperor  ought  to  be  the  readier  to  affift  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  obtaining  his  defires,  becaufe  by  his  Marriage  with 
the  Heirefs  of  England,  all  thefe  acquilitions  would  finally 
devolve  to  him.     Thirdly,    That  as   it  was  faid  in  the 
Treaty  of  Windfor,  the  two  Allies  fhould  mutually  deliver 
all  Ufurpers  upon  each  other's  right,  Henry  required,  pur- 
fuant to  that  Article,  that  the  King  of   France  fhould  be 
delivered  to  him  the  fame  day  the  Princefs  Mary  was  con- 
figned  to  the  Emperor. 

Thefe  demands  were  for  the  molt  part  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, that  the  Emperor  eafily  perceived,  Henry  only 
fought  a  pretence  to  break  with  him.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  receive  the  Princefs  Mary,  fince  he  was  determined 
to  marry  IJabella  of  Portugal,  and  much  lefs  would  he 
deliver  the  captive  King,  and  fo  part  with  the  advantage 
he  expected  from  his  Victory.  Having  therefore  fiamed 
his  Anfwer  in  general  terms,  denoting  his  unwillingnefs 
to  grant  what  was  demanded,  he  afforded  Henry  the  pre- 
tence he  was  feeking  to  join  with  the  Regent  of  France. 
When  this  refolution  was  divulged,  the  Court  of  England 
took  care  to  publifh  the  reafons  of  the  rupture  with  the 
Emperor.     They  were  briefly  thefe :  That  the  Governefs 


Me  fends 


Tie  Emperor 
anhvers  in 
general  Ttrmi, 


Henry  re- 
foliies  to  fide 
cyrAFwnce 
Herbert. 
II,  publijhes 
the  Reafons. 
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treating  of  his  marriage    with  the  Princefs  of  Portugal, 
in  contempt  of  the  Princefs  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  con- 
trailed.     Laftly,  That  the  Turks  being  about  to  invade 
CbriJ1cndo?n{z),  it  was  neceffary  that  all  Chriftian  Princes 
fhould  join  their  Forces  againft  them,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  a  general  Peace;    but  this  Peace  could  not 
be  effected,  whilft  the  Emperor  remained  in  arms  to  ag- 
grandize himfelf  at  the  expence  of  other  Princes.     Thefe 
are  the  reafons  alledged  in  vindication  of  the  King's  con- 
duct.    But  the  true    reafon    was  the  juft  jealoufy    with 
which  the  Emperor's  power  infpircd  England,  and  the  reft 
of  Europe.     However,  Henry  did  not  think  proper  to  pro- 
claim War  againft    the  Emperor,    being  unwilling  by  fo 
rafh  a  ftep,  to  prejudice  his  intended  Treaty  with  France. 
He  contented   himfelf  with  ordering  his  Ambafladors  in 
Spain,  to  intercede  in  his  name,  in  behalf  of  the  captive 
King,    though  he  expected   little   from   this  interceffion. 
Meanwhile,  he  acquainted  the  Regent  of  Frame,   that  \£  B*lu      ,' 
fhe  would  fend  Ambafladors  to  treat  with  him,  there  might  F"'     " 
follow  a  Treaty   advantagious  to  the  King  her  Son,  and  A^pJb. 
'to  both  Kingdoms.     The  Regent  immediately  appointed  XIV.  p.  37, 
J  can-Joachim  de  Pajfau  Lord  of  Faux,  the  fame  that  had  *:- 
begun  the  Negotiation  with   Cardinal  IVolfcy,    and  Jean  """"S^ 
Brinon  Prefident  of  Roan.     Their  Commillion  was  dated 
at  Lyons,  June  the  9th. 

Whilft  the  Treaty  between  France  and  England'  was  Wdfcy  re- 
negotiating at  London,   Hehry,   knowing  how  it  would  end, '  . ' 
committed  the  railing  of  Money  to  Cardinal  Ifo/fey's  care.  <T,Ve'aZ 
'1  he  moft  natural  way  was   to  apply  to  the  Parliament.  Rama*. 
But  Wolfey  was  too  haughty  to  expofe  himfelf  to  a  refu-  ""bcrt" 
fal,  or  conteft  with  the   Houfe  of  Commons,    as   it  had  11' !i.' 
once  before  happened.  So,  refolving  to  ufe  a  fpeedier  means,  Hoflinjft. 
and  more  agreeable  to  his  temper,  he  granted  Commiflions 
in  the  King's  name  (3),  to  levy  throughout  the  Kingdom 
the  fixth  part  of  every  Lay-Man's  Goods,  and  the  fourth 
of  the  Clergy's  (+).     Thefe  Couimiflions  were  no  fooncr 
publifhed,    but   the  Nation  was  in  a  great   fermentation. 
This  method  of  raifing  Money    was  univerfally  deemed  a 
manifeft  breach  of  Magna  Charta,  and  an  Incroachment 
of  fo  great  confequence,  that  there  was  like  to  have  been 
a  general  Rebellion.     The    King  being   informed  of  it,  11*  ti»g 
immediately  iffued  out  a  Proclamation,    difavowing  thefe  ,y /■"'"•<" ''« 
Commiffions  which  had  been  publifhed  in  his  name,  and 
declaring  he  would  exact  nothing  of  his  People  by  force, 
nor  demand   any  thing  but   by  way  of  Benevolence,    as 
pradtifed  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV.     But  it  was  quickly  HedemanJm 
perceived,    this  was  only  an  Artifice  to  extort,  un'der  an-  * "'— ;  ""* 
other  name,   what  the   People  refufed   to  give  by   force. 
For,  the  Benevolence  demanded  afterwards  by   the  Kinf 
was  almolt   equal  to    what  was  at  firfl  required  by  way 
of  Authority.     The  Londoners  being  taxed  firft,    the  Ma-  The  Cty  of 
giftrates  excufed  themfelves,  as  Benevolences  were  abolifh-  Lmd°n  ** 


ed 


pojes  It. 


by    Richard  III.     The  Cardinal  exclaimed  againft  it  'fhe  Cardinal 
as  if  it  had   been   the  molt  extravagant   aflertion  in  the  *•#'  bit 


World.     He  told  them  Richard  III  was 


and  ■; 


vroztrd. 


a  Tyrant  „ 
Ufurper,    and  therefore  Laws   made  in   his  Reign  could  stow, 
not  limit  the  Sovereign's  power.     But  as  this  Argument 
had  no  great  effect,    he  fent  for  the   chief  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  one  by  one  to  intimidate  them, 
defiring,  at  any  rate,  to  compafs  his  ends,  without  being 
obliged  to  call  a  Parliament.     But  whilft  he  was  thus  em-  IstfnmBIsm 
ployed,  there  was  an  Infurrection  near  London  (;),  which 
probably, .  would  have  drawn  in  the  whole  Kingdom,    if  Hill. 
a  timely  flop  had  not  been  put  to  it.     The  fpeedy  courfe  It  ■>  "p- 
that  was  taken  to  difperfe  the  feditious,    fucceeded  as  the 
Court  could  wifh.      They    who  had  taken  Arms    feeing 
themfelves  not  yet  fufficiently  lupported,  fubmitted  to  the 
King's  mercy,  and  fame  of  the  Ring-Leaders  were  impri- 
foned  (6).     The  King  finding  how  the  Nation  flood  at-  Ve  King 
fected,  thought  proper  to  fatisty  them  by  fhewing  he  was  *  '■•'  '*• 
not  concerned  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  his  Minifter.  Ca™Zi\ 
Wherefore  he  declared  in   full  Council,    that  his  intention  Hail. 
was  not  to  punifh  any  Perfon  for  this  Commotion.     The  Stow- 
Cardinal  perceiving,    the  King  threw  all  the  blame  upon    *Uin* 
him,    vindicated   himfelf  as  well  as    he  could,    without 


had  railed  the  value  of  our  Coirij 
Sec  ILrlertj  p.  65. 


(r)  Th"y  had  not  only  inf.ilcntly  treated  divers  of  our  Merchants,  but,  contrary  to  a  Remonftrance  made  in  that  behalf, 
acd  thereby  fecretly  derived  great  Sums  into  their  Country.      Inftead  of  the  Flemings,  Rapin  hath,  by  miftake,  Fiirentir.ts, 

(2)  Th^y  had  now  taken  Belgrade  and  Rhodes,  and  thereby  opened  feveral  ways  into  Italy  and  Germany.     Herbert. 

(3)  To  the  moft  confiderable  Perfons  in  each  County.     Hall,  fol.  137. 

(4)  The  Cardinal  pretended,  that  this  Money  was  to  be  applied  towards  carrying  war  into  France.  See  Hall,  fol.  1 3-,  13S.  He  demanded  of  Perfons  that 
were  worth  fifty  Pounds,  three  Shillings  and  Four-pence  ;  of  fuch  as  were  worth  twenty  Pounds,  two  Shillings  and  Ei^ht-pence;  and  of  thofe  that  had  from 
under  twenty  Pounds  to  twenty  Shillings,  Twelve-pence  in  the  Pound.     Hall,  fol.  138. 

(O  iasSujfolk,  where  the  Weavers  and  other  Artificers  aiTcmblDd  uut  of  Uir.ha.in,  Sudbury,  Hadley,  Sit.  to  the  number  of  about  four  thouland.    Hall,  fol.  141. 
(6)  In  the  Fleet.    Ibid. 
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securing  the  King,  alledging,  he  had  the  Judges  opinion 
for  what  he  had  done.  If  fuch  an  excufe  were  admit- 
ted, it  would  be  no  longer  necelfary  for  a  King  of  Eng- 
land to  apply  to  the  Parliament  for  Money.  The  Judges 
being  appointed  by  the  King,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  him  to  have  their  opinion  on  his  fide.  But  though 
there  have  been  Judges  fo  hardy  as  to  decide  points  of 
this  confequence,  as  in  the  Reigns  of  Richard  II,  Charles  I, 
James  II,  very  few  efcaped  the  punifhment  due  to  their 
preemption.  The  Parliament  never  intended  that  the 
privileges  of  the  Nation  mould  depend  upon  the  deciiion 
of  the  Judges.  The  Council  finding  the  King  was  not 
inclined  to  fupport  what  the  Cardinal  had  done,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  not  daring  to  come  upon  the  Car- 
dinal himfelf,  thought  fit  to  throw  all  the  fault,  without 
naming  any  Perfon,  upon  thofe  that  had  given  the  King 
wrong  information,  and  to  releafe  the  Prifoners,  after  a 
fevere  reprimand.  Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  the  Pri- 
foners being  brought  before  the  Council,  the  Cardinal 
fharply  rebuked  them,  aggravating  the  heinoufnefs  of  their 
offence,  and  adding  that  the  King  was  pleafed  to  grant 
them  his  pardon,  provided  they  would  find  Sureties  for 
their  good  behavior  for  the  future.  But  the  Prifoners  re- 
plying, they  could  find  none,  the  Cardinal  and  Duke  of 
Norfolk  faid,  they  would  be  bound  for  them ;  whereupon 
they  were  difcharged. 

When  the  King  had  difcovered  that  he  approved  not  all 


"  College,  but  that  the  College  is  the  cloak  for  covering 
"  all  mifchiefs.  This  grieveth  me,  I  alTure  you,  to  hear 
"  it  fpoken  of  him,  which  I  fo  entirely  love.  Wherefore, 
"  methought  I  could  do  no  lefs,  than  thus  friendly  to  ad- 
"  monifh  you.  One  thing  more  I  perceive  by  your  own 
"  Letter,  which  a  little  methinketh  toucheth  confcience, 
"  and  that  is,  that  you  have  received  Money  of  the  Ex- 
"  empts  for  having  of  their  old  Vifitors.  Surely,  this 
"  can  hardly  be  with  good  Confcience.  For,  and  they 
"  were  good,  why  fhould  you  take  Money  ?  And  if  they 
"  were  ill,  it  were  a  finful  Act.  Howbeit,  your  Legacy 
"  herein  might,  peradventure,  apud  Homines,  be  a  Cloak, 
"  but  not  apud  Dcuin.  Wherefore,  you,  thus  monifhed 
"  by  him  who  fo  entirely  loveth  you,  I  doubt  not,  will 
"  defift,  not  only  from  this,  (if  Confcience  will  not  bear 
"  it)  but  from  all  other  things  which  fhould  tangle  the 
"  fame;  and,  in  fo  doing,  wewillfing,  Telaudant  An- 
"  geli  atque  Archangel:,  Te  laudat  Omnis  Spiritus :  And 
"  thus  an  end  I  make  of  this,  though  rude,  yet  loving 
"  Letter,  deliring  you  as  benevolently  to  take  it,  as  I  do 
"  mean  it,  for  I  enfure  you,  (and  I  pray  you  think  itfo) 
"  that  there  remaineth,  at  this  hour,  no  (park  of  difplca- 
"  fure  towards  you  in  my  Heart.  And  thus  fare  you  well, 
"  and  be  no  more  perplext.  Written  with  the  hand  of 
"  your  loving  Sovereign  and  Friend* 

HE  N RT  R; 
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Henry  re- 

trimsfcy/ralthz  Cardinal's  actions,    People  ventured  more  boldly  to 
aZLft'ihi    complain  of  his  conduct.     The  truth  is,  he  opprefied  the 
Cardinal.      Nation,  and  more  efpecially  the  Clergy,  in  a  ftrange  man- 
Hrfi16"'       ner'     '^'1e  'nftrument  of  his  oppreffions  was  one  Allen  ( 1 ) 
his  Chaplain,    who  kept  no  meafures,    well-knowing  his 
Matter's   protection  would    not    fail    him   on    occafion. 
Mean  while,  how  great  foever  the  Cardinal's  power  was, 
a  private  Perfon  ventured    to  commence  a  fuit  again  ft 
Allen,  and  profecuted  him  fo  vigoroufly,  that  at  laft  the 
affair  came  to  the  King's  knowledge,   who  was  informed 
at  the  fame  time  of  feveral  other  complaints  of  the  Peo- 
ple.    He  had  hitherto  fancied,    there  had  never  been  in 
England  fo  mild  a  Government  as  his,  being  ignorant  of 
We  ;>  lib,  to  the  ill  ufe  Wolfey  made  of  his  Authority.     This  informa- 

rffaimr!"  tion  threw  nim  int0  fo  terrible  a  rage»  that  tne  Cardinal 
The  Cardinal  was  like  to  have  been  entirely  out  of  favor.  It  was  not 
ejfcajh  him.  without  the  utmoft  fubmiflion  that  he  appeafed  the  King's 
anger,  fhewing  him  withal  his  laft  Will,  wherein  he  had 
made  him  his  Heir.  This  he  did  to  intimate  that  he  was 
labouring  for  himj  and  that  the  outrages  he  committed 
were  only  to  increafe  the  inheritance  the  King  was  one 
day  to  enjoy.  Nothing  can  more  fully  exprefs  the  King's 
fentiments  concerning  him,  than  his  Letter  to  the  Car- 
dinal after  having  pardoned  him.  A  fragment  whereof 
inferted  by  Lord  Herbert  in  his  Hiftory,  is  as  follows  : 

AS  touching  the  matter  of  WiUm  («),    feeing  it  is 
in  no  other  ftrain  than  you  write  of,  and  you  be 


ttl  King'i 

Letter  to  the 

« 

Cardinal. 

(I 

Herb«rt. 
p.  67. 
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« 
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This  Letter  fbews  the  King  was  informed  of  feveral  The  Cardinal 
of  the  Cardinal's  mifdemeanours.     But   he  did  not   yet  JT^j "J'^ 
thoroughly  know  him,  his  affection  for  him  combating  in  ^n  4/ 
his  Heart  the  heinoufnefs  of  his  proceedings,  and  making  liP'fffu 
him  believe,    that  his  faults   were  the  pure  effects  of  his 
great  Zeal  for  the  founding  of  his  College.     Hal  he  not 
been  thus  prcpofTefled  in  his   favour,  he  might  have  been 
more  fully  informed.     But  it  was  very  dangerous  to  fpeak 
directly  againft  a  Favorite,  to  whom  the  King  it  ill  fhewed 
fo  great  kindnefs.     Mean  while,  the  Cardinal  finding   by 
this  inftance,    what  his  Enemies  would  be  capable  of  do- 
ing againft  him,  if  they  had    the   King's  Ear,    was  very 
careful  to  remove  from  Court   all  he  fufpected.     At  the 
fame  time,    he  ftrove  to  preferve  the   King's  Love  and 
Efteem,  by  all  forts  of  Condefcenfions.     He  had  now  built  Hall, 
at  Hampton-Court   a  ftately   Palace,    Which  outfhone    in  *™£ 
beauty  all  the  King's  Houfes.     But  what  had  lately  hap- 
pened convincing  him  it  might  breed    a  Jealoufy  in  the 
King,    he  made  him  a  prefent  of  it  (3),    as   if  from  the 
very  firft  he  had  intended  to  build  it  for  him.     He  meant 
to  infinuate  by  this  Prefent,  that  he  heaped  up  riches  purely 
for  his  fake,  which  fucceeded  accordingly.     The  King  had  Tbt  King 
the  fame  Confidence  in  him  as  before,  which  the  murmurs  r'I>'rc'  b"a 
of  the  people  feemed   to  have  fomething  altered.     This  'r,,^j/hip. 
year  he  obtained  the  King's  Letters  Patents  for  founding  a«.  Pub. 
his  College  at  Oxford.  xlv-  f- 1+ 

About  the  fame  time,    the  King  created  Henry  Fitz-  Henry  >>>' 
ing  alfo  fo  fuddenly  (with  the  falling  fick  of  your  Ser-     Roy  his  natural  Son  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerfet,  and  ^,',2 


vants)  afraid,  and  troubled  ;  I  marvel  not  that  it  over- 
flipped  you  as  it  did.  But  it  is  no  great  matter,  ftand- 
ing  the  cafe  as  it  doth ;  for  it  is  yet  in  my  hand,  as 
I  perceive  by  your  Letter,  and  your  default  was  not  fo 
"  great,  feeing  the  Election  was  but  conditional.  Where- 
"  fore,  my  Lord,  feeing  the  humblenefs  of  your  fub- 
"  million,  and  though  the  cafe  were  much  more  heinous, 
"  I  can  be  content  for  to  remit  it,  being  right  glad,  that 
"  according  to  mine  intent,  my  monitions  and  warnings 
*'  have  been  benignly  and  lovingly  accepted  on  your  be- 
"  half,  promifing  you,  that  the  very  affection  I  bear  you 
"  caufed  me  thus  to  do.  As  touching  the  help  of  Reli- 
"  gious  Houfes  to  the  building  of  your  College,  I  would 
"  it  were  more,  fo  it  be  lawfully  ;  for  my  intent  is  none, 
"  but  that  it  fhould  fo  appear  to  all  the  World,  and  the 
"  occafion  of  all  their  mumbling  might  be  fecluded  and 
"  put  away ;  for,  furely  there  is  great  murmuring  of  it 
"  throughout  all  the  Realm,  both  good  and  bad.  They 
"  fay  not  that  all  that  is  ill-gotten  is  beftowed  upon  the 


High- Admiral  of  England,    though  he  was  but  fix  years  Duke  of 
old  (4).     As  he  had  no  legitimate  Son,  he  was  extremely  Richmond. 
fond  of  this  baftard,  whom  he  had  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth  xiVp^i*. 
Blunt  (5).  July  16. 

Whilfl  thefe  things  pafled,  the  Cardinal  was  employed  Neptitaitm 
in  treating  with  the  French  AmbafTadors.     The  beginning  j"t*£e 
of  June  the  Regent   had   fent  general  full  Powers  to  her  AmiaffaAn, 
two  AmbafTadors.     But  in  the  courfe  of  the  Negotiation  Hall. 
they  found  they  fhould  have  occafion  for  more  particular 
Powers,  to  fettle  the  Sums  due  from  the  King  of  France  to 
the  King  of  England,  and  which,  confifting  of  feveral  Ar- 
ticles, were  to  be  put  into  one  according  to  Henrys  Inten- 
tion.    Thefe   new  Powers  were  difpatched  the   1 6th  of 
Augujl.     Upon  fuch  an  extraordinary  occafion,  the  French 
AmbafTadors  had  properly  nothing  to  do  but  to  comply 
with  the  King  of  England's  pleafure.     Their  aim  being  to 
difingage  him  from  the  Emperor,    and  caufe  him  to  join 
with  the  King  their  mafter,  there  was  no  difputing  upon 
the  Terms.     But  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  on  this  occa-  Henry* 

Gi-ntr'Ji'x  f 


the  King  of 

tO  "J^hn  Allen,  Doflor  of  Law,  the  fame  that  was  Judge  of  the  Cardinal's  Court,  was  made  Archbiiliop  of  Dublin  in  IciS,  and  barbaroufly  murdered  by  F ra"c* 
Thomas  Fins-Gerard,  eldeft  Son  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  1534.  Antic,.  Oxf.     This  Allen,    who  is  faid  by  Hall  to  have  been  a  Man  of  more  Learning  than 
Virtue,  or  good  Confcience,  was  commillioned  by  the  Cardinal,  in  cunfequeRce  of  his  Legatine  Power,    to  vilit  all  religious  Houfes ;    and  accordingly  he  rid 
from  one  religious  Houle  to  another,  with  a  great  Train,  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  Progrefs  or  Vifitation,  and  did  the  Cardinal  no  little  Service.     Hall,  fol.  14S. 
Herbert,  p.  67. 

(1)  This  matter  of  Wilton  was  this :  The  Cardinal  had  elefled  a  Perfon  Priorcfs  of  the  Nunnery  there,  for  whom  the  King  had  fome  way  previoufly  ex- 
fuelled  his  diflike.  The  1'riorefs  of  the  Nunnery  of  Wilton  was  a  Baronefs  by  her  Title,  as  were  alfo  thofe  of  Shaft/bury,  Barkm,  and  St.  Mary's,  in  Win- 
chejler,   which  were  the  only  ones  that  were  fo  in  England.     See  Fiddel  Lif.  Wolf.  p.  398. 

(3)  And  the  King,  in  exchange,  permitted  him  to  live  in  his  Palace  at  Richmond:  At  which,  it  feems,  fhe  People  were  highly  offended.  See  Ha". 
fol.  144. 

(4)  He  was  born  in  the  Prior's  Houfe  at  Blacimire  in  Effex,  and  firfl  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  then  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  fame  day  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Somerfet,  on  the  18th  of  June.  He  was  cunftiuted  hkcwile  Lieutenant  General  beyond  the  Trent,  and  Warden  General  of  the  Marches  of 
Scotland.  After  which  he  was  bred  up  with  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey  at  Windfr,  from  whence  they  went  both  together  to  itudy  at  Paris.  Their  Fnendfhip 
wis  indeared  by  the  Duke's  marrying  Mary  the  E  liPf  Sifter,  Daughter  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had  no  Ilfue.  He  was  very  perfonable  and 
of  great  expectation,  and  for  abilities  of  Mind  and  Cody,  one  of  the  rarefl  of  his  time.     But  he  departed  this  Life  in  the  17th  year  of  his  Age,  and  was  buried 

at  Tbetford  in  Norfolk.     Herbert.     Dugdalt'%  Baron.   Vol.  II.  p.  305 On  the  fame  rSth  day  of  June  was  Henry  Courtney  Earl  of '  Dcvmjhirc  created  Mar- 

<juils  of  Exeter,  Henry  Brandon,  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Thomai  Manner,,  Earl  of  Rutland,  Sir  Henry  Clifford,  Earl  of.  Cumberland, 
Sir  Robert  Rateliff,  Lord  Fitx-nualter,   Vifcount  Fit*,  -waiter,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bulleyn,  Vifconnt  Rocbferd.     Hall,  fol.  I+S. 

(5)  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Blur.t,  Widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talby,,  who  was  thought  for  her  rate  Endgwmtnts  of  Natuie  and  Ornaments  of  Education,  to  be 
the  Beauty  and  Mafter  -piece  of  her  time,     ibid. 
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1525.  fion,  Henry  behaved  with  uncommon  Generality.  Though 
he  might  have  demanded  Towns,  and  even  Provinces,  in 
return  for  the  Friendfhip  he  was  pleafed  to  contract  with 
Francis  I,  and  for  the  Charges  he  was  going  to  be  in- 
gaged  in,  he  contented  himfelf  with  fecuring,  by  new 
Treaties,  the  Sums  that  were  juftly  due  to  him.  Thele 
Treaties  being  ready,  were  ligncd  at  Moore,  a  Houfe  of 
the  Kings  (1),  on  the  30th  of  Augujl. 

The  firft  contained  a  defenfive  League  between  Trance 
and  England,  againft  all  Powers  Spiritual  or  Temporal, 
that  fhould  invade  cither  of  the  two  Kingdoms.  The 
Allies  of  the  two  Kings  were  included  by  name  in  the 
League  (2),  but  with  the  limitation,  that  this  Article  was 
not  to  be  underftood  of  thofe  who  had  ufurped  any  thing 
upon  either  of  the  two  principal  Contra&ors  fince  the 
League  concluded  at  London,  October  the  J  ft,  1518. 
Hence  the  Emperor,  who  had  lately  conquered  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  was  excluded.  Moreover,  Henry  I,  ingaged  to 
ufe  his  beft  endeavours  to  procure  the  Liberty  of  Francis. 

The  fecond  Treaty  concerned  the  payment  of  the  Sums 
due  to  Henry  from  the  King  of  France,  namely,  1.  By 
a  Treaty  of  the  7th  of  Augujl  151;,  one  million  of 
Crowns  of  Gold.  2.  By  another  of  the  1  2th  of  January 
151s,  for  reftitution  of  Tournav,  five  hundred  thoufarld 
Crowns  of  Gold.  3.  By  another  of  the  fame  date,  twenty 
three  thoufand  Livres  Tournois.  4.  By  another  of  No- 
vember the  13th,  1520,  four  hundred  fixty  two  thoufand 
Crowns  For  all  thefe  Sums  the  Regent  bound  herfelf  in 
the  King  her  Son's  name,  to  pay  Henry  two  millions  of 
Crowns  of  Gold,  of  thirty  five  pence  Tournois  each,  which 
being  reduced  to  Crowns  de  filed,  of  thirty  eight  pence, 
amounted  to  the  Sum  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  four 
thoufand,  (even  hundred  thirty  fix  Crowns,  and  thirty 
two  pence  Tournois  (3).  This  Sum  was  to  be  paid  at  fe- 
veral  times,  viz.  forty  feven  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fixty  eight  Crowns,  within  forty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  Treaty  ;  the  like  Sum  on  the  ift  of  November 
next,  and  the  fame  every  fix  months  till  the  whole  was 
paid.  This  made  in  all  forty  payments,  confequently  the 
whole  Sum  muft  be  paid  in  twenty  years. 

It  was  farther  agreed  by  the  fame  Treaty,  that  if  Henry 
died  before  he  had  received  the  two  Millions,  the  Arrears 
were  to  be  paid  to  his  Heirs  and  SuccefTors.  But  in  cafe 
he  out-Kved  the  payment  of  the  whole,  he  fhould  receive 
during  Life,  an  yearly  penfion  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns  to  ceafe  at  his  death. 

To  fecure  the  performance  of  the  Treaty,  the  Regent 
was  to  fwear  to  it  folemnly  before  the  Englifli  Ambaffa- 
dors,  and  Francis  I,  was  to  ratify  and  fwear  to  it  immedi- 
ately after  his  return  into  France.  Moreover  Henry  had 
for  Security,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  Dukes  of  Fen- 
dome  and  Longueville,  the  Earls  of  St.  Paul,  Maulevrier, 
Brienne,  the  Lords  of  Alontmorency,  Lautrec,  and  Brezi, 
the  Cities  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Orleans,  Touloufe,  Amiens, 
Bourdeaux,   Tours,  and  Rheims  (4). 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  the  Sum  of  two  millions 
of  Crowns  due  to  Henry,  there  was  no  deduction  of  what 
he  had  received  from  Francis  I,  from  the  year  151;,  to 
their  rupture.  This  was  all  the  advantage  Henry  made, 
which  was  not  very  great,  confidering  how  little  punclual 
the  King  of  France  was  in  his  payments. 
p.  69.  By  a    third   Treaty,     the   Regent    engaged   to    pay   to 

Alary,  Henry's  Sifter,  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  all  the 
Arrears  of  her  Dowrv  at  feveral  payments,  namely,  five 
thoufand  Crowns  within  forty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
Treaty,  and  a  like  Sum  every  fix  months  till  the  whole 
was  difcharged.  Moreover  fhe  promifed  to  let  her  enjoy 
her  Dowry  tor  the  future. 
?•  74'  There    was  alfo  a  fourth  Treaty,  which  ran,  that  the 

King  of  Scot/and  fhould  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the 
Allies  of  France,  but  on  condition  the  Scots  committed  no 
a£t  of  Hoftility  againft  England,  after  the  25th  of  De- 
cember next. 


p.  65,  76, 

90---101. 


Laftly,  by  a  fifth  Treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Court 
of  France    fhould  confent   neither   directly  nor    indirc<£f.lv, 
that  the  Duke  of   Albany  fhould  return  into  Scotland  djjfil 
the  minority  of  James  V. 

All  thefe  feveral  Treaties,  which  properly  were  only 
different  Articles  of  one  „nd  the  fame  Tieaty,  were  ratified 
and  fworn  by  the  Regent  of  France  (;),  and  confirmed  by 
the  Parliaments  of  Pat  it,  Touloufe,  and  Bourdeaux.  The 
Lords  and  Cities  that  were  to  be  Securities,  ;:uvc  their 
Bunds.  Finally,  Francis  I,  himfelf  lent  a  ratification  un- 
der his  own  hand,   and  dated   the  27th  of  December. 

But  after  having  done  the  King's  arfairs  the  Cai 
forgot  not  himfelf.  There  is  in  the  Colled  kn  of  tit  Pub- 
lick  Ails,  the  Regent's  Bond  of  the  1 8th  of  November, 
to  pay  the  Cardinal  the  Arrears  of  the  Penlion  granted 
him  in  lieu  of  the  Adminiftration  of  tin-  Bifhoprick  <•( 
Tout  nay,  being  four  years  and  a  half,  amounting  to  die 
Sum  of  twenty  nine  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety 
three  Crowns  of  Gold  de  folcil  (6).  Moreover,  flic  de- 
clared, that  for  feveral  other  weighty  reafons,  there  wa,  due 
to  the  Cardinal  a  hundred  thoufand  Crown:,  of  Gold,  theie 
two  Sums  making  together  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  thou- 
fand, eight  hundred  and  ninety  eight  Crowns  dt  folcil,  weie 
to  be  paid  in  feven  years,  by  half-yearly  equal   payment  . 

The  defenfive  League  between  France  and  England  be- 
ing thus  concluded  and  figned,  the  Regent  began  to  be  a 
little  more  at  cafe,  and  better  able  to  difpute  upon  the 
Terms  of  the  King  her  Son's  Liberty.  Befides,  fhe  had 
reafon  to  hope,  the  King  of  England';  Declarations  would 
help  to  determine  the  Pope  and  Venetians,  whofe  fears 
alone  hindered  them  from  forming  a  League  againft  the 
Emperor.  And  indeed,  it  will  hereafter  be  feen,  they  al- 
tered their  meafures  upon  hearing  what  the  King  of  Eng- 
land had  done.  Mean  while,  the  Emperor  receiving  ad- 
vice of  the  Treaty  of  Moore,  recalled  his  Ambalfadors, 
who  were  ftill  in  England  (7),  and  Henry  did  the  fame 
with  refpect  to  his  in  Spain.  Shortly  after,  Charles  con- 
cluded his  Marriage  with  Ifabella  of  Portugal,  by  virtue  of 
a  Difpenfation  brought  him  by  Cardinal  Salviati,  who  de- 
livered it  to  him  after  the  Conclufion  of  the  foremen tioned 
Treaty. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Europe  took  a  new  turn,  by  the 
effects  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  French  King's  Cap- 
tivity, there  was  no  other  alteration  in  thofe  of  Scotland, 
except  that  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  to  hold  the  Ad- 
miniftration but  four  months,  did  not  think  fit  to  reiign 
when  his  time  was  expired.  Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gylc  withdrew  greatly  diflatisfied,  but  the  Earl  of  Lenox, 
though  likewife  difpleafed,  ftill  remained  at  Court.  Mean 
while,  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  had  been 
difpoffeffed,  were  not  unmindful  of  their  Affairs.  The 
Earl  of  Lenox's  difcontent  giving  them  room  to  hold  In- 
telligence with  him,  they  perfwaded  him  to  inftill  into 
the  King  a  de  fire  to  be  freed  from  the  Earl  of  Angus.  But 
as  there  was  occafion  for  great  precaution  to  deceive  that 
Lord's  Vigilance,  it  was  not  till  the  next  year  that  the 
King  found  an  opportunity  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his 
defign. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Court  of  Scotland  had 
fent  an  Embaffv  to  England,  at  the  head  whereof  was 
the  Earl  of  Cafftls,  to  treat  of  the  King's  Marriage  with 
the  Princefs  Mary.  But  as  feveral  difficulties  occurred, 
the  Truce  which  was  to  expire  the  26th  of  January,  was 
prolonged  to  the  23d  of  March  (8),  to  give  the  Earl  of 
Cafftls  time  to  take  a  Journey  to  Scotland  for  new  Inftruc- 
tions.  Mean  while,  it  was  not  poffible  to  conclude  any  thing, 
becaufe,  in  all  appearance,  Henry  had  no  intention  to  give 
his  only  Daughter  and  Heir  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  In- 
deed,-it  does  not  appear  what  advantage  could  be  reaped 
by  this  Marriage.  Befides,  as  he  then  intended  to  join 
with  France,  it  was  no  longer  his  Intereft  to  manage  the 
Scots  (9). 

Before  the  Treaty  of  Moore  was  concluded,    the  Em- 
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(1)  In   Htrtfirdfbirt. 

(2)  Their  common  Allies  were  the  Pope,  Venice,  the  Kings  of  Hungary  and  Portugal,  and  the  Duke  of  F-.rrars  ; and  thorc  nimed  by  Fr.:r.t  in 
particular,  the  Kings  of  Scotland' mi  A'avarre  ;  rhe  Dukes  of  Savoy,  Lorrain,  Gucldrt,  ;  the  Svitxtr>;  the  Marquils  of  SmlmXKa,  the  Marquils  of 
Muntjirrat  and  his  Muher  :  Thofe  named  by  King  Henry,  were  the  Emperor,  and  his  Brnihcj-  Ferdinand,  the  King  ot  Denmark,  the  Qoeen-Do,v  • 
ager  of  France,  Margant  Archjuchcfs  of  Aujlna,  the  Bifhop  ot  Liege,  the  Dukes  ol  Urbino,  denes,  and  Julicrs,  the  Houlc  of  Medicis,  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  the  Hanfe  Towns.      Rymer's    Feed.  Torn.  14.    p.   51. 

(3)  Decies  oaics  centum  Millium  Coronarum    Anri   de  fole,  &  nonaginta  quatuor   Millium  Coronaium  Auri   de  fole,  feptingentarum  triginta  fex 

Coronarum   Auri  de   fole,  cc  triginta   duorum    folidorum  Turonennum Ibid.  p.  59. 

(4)  All  thele  Lords  and  Cities  were  to  fend  a  Bond  with  their  Seal  annexed,  within  two  Months,  under  the  Obligation  and  Forfeiture  of  all  thrr 
Coeds.     Ihd.  p.  6;. 

(5)  In  Ofleber,  Sir  William  Fitz  Williams  Treafurer  of  the  Houfhold,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  were  fent  into  France,  to  fee  the  Qu-en-Regent  tutu  to 
the  vbiervance  of  thefe   Tredtie-.     Hall,   fol.   14,. 

(6'  Crowns  Sol,  or-di  Scleil,  were  golden  Coins,  of  old    worth  thirty   eight  Pence  Tournois. 

(7)  Monfuur  de  Prat,  his  AmbalTador,    departed  out  of  England   April  9.     Halt,    fol.   139.     BilKngfi.  0.  891. 

(8)  Hall  fays,  that  in  January    1526,  a  Peace  for  three  years  and    fix   months  was  concluded   between  England  and  Scotland,     fol    146.     H 
p.   892. 

(9)  This  year,  the  K:ng  following  his  Hawk,  and   leading   over  a   Ditch  with  a   Pole,   fell  in  npon  his   Head,  and  had    not  or.e  Eda-'J  .V.*;,:V  ; 
Footman  jumped  in,  and    railed    up  his  head,  which   was   Ituck    uft  in   the  Clay,    he  had   been  drowned.     Ha  ''.    fol.   rjj.     St    ;     .      ,_;    . 
l\'unnez  having,  in    1513,    firft   difcovertd    the    ScutbSea,    and    Hernando  de    Magellanes    palivd,  in    152J,  thrrnih   the  Oflfili  in    Sot/lb    .-jr....  J.    ih-'. 
bear  his  name  ;  th's  year  152;  ,  Francefco  Picarro,  a  Spaniard,  rifiding   at   Panama,  full   attempted  the   difooyer}   ot  the  >'.:.il-i  ■:  C  .:},  y£  h  |  ... 

came  to  Peru,  which  he  ranl'acked. Hernando  dt   MjgiHanei   aforementioned,    dying   in  the  Voyage,    his  Companions    we.1t  on    to    H  •■  -.    ar.d  the 

Molurcaei.  whince  on:   of  the  Ships  returned  to    Spi:n    by   the  Cjfi   of   Good  Hope,    and,    fo    firft  cumpafTed    the    Gi.fce  ;    Jui-  -    i    Ca-.o  a 

Bij.ji'ier   being    Pilot.      Re'bert,   p.    -.0. 
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1516.    peror  had  a   great  advantage   in  his  Negotiationss  at  Rome 
and  Madrid.     By   rcftoring   Sfirza  to  Milan,    he  was  ai- 
med furc  the  Pope   and  Venetians  would  abandon  France, 
and  by   defifting  from   his  demand  of  the   Duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy,   he  could   be  certain  Francis  would   readily   refign 
Milan,  and   not   trouble  himfelf  much   with  the  concerns 
of  Italy.     But  he   could  not  refolve  to  do  either,  and  that 
•made  the  Negotiations  fo  tedious.     After   the  Treaty  of 
Moore  was  figned,    the  State  of  his  affairs   was  changed. 
The  Pope      1  ne  P°Pe  was  Srown   more  couragious,  and  finding  him- 
rtfuja  all    felf  deceived  by  the  Emperor,  who  in  a  fecond  ratification 
Term  with- Qc  theii-  Treaty,    left  the   reiteration   of  Sfirza   in  a  ftate 
Ht'^hZul  of  uncertainty,  plainly  told   him,  that  without  the  reftitu- 
c.jKci.rd.    tion  of  the  Milanefe,  there  was  no  Peace  to   be  expected. 
The  Emperor  had  alfo  reafon  to  fear,  that  Francis  I,  fee- 
ing  himfelf  like    to  be  fo  well   fupported,  would   be    ftill 
more  incompliant    with  refpect  to  Burgundy.     So,  perceiv- 
ing there  was  no  way  to  prevent  a   League  which  was 
going  to  unite   fo  many  Princes  againft  him,  he  was  in 
great  perplexity.     There   was  a   neceflity  of   fpeedily  re- 
viving either  to  maintain,  without  any  Ally,  the  impend- 
ing  War,  or   to  make   Peace  with    France.     Both    were 
Tie  E*.fe-  equally  perplexing.     In  chufing  War,  he  knew  not  where 
nrr-fihia    tQ  ^j  MoneVj  anfj  jn  making  with  his  prifoner  a  forced 
*r%".         Peace,  he  could  not  expect  to  reap   from  his  Victory  the 
Herbert.      advantages   he  propofed.     Happily  for  him,  Francis,  tired 
of  his  Captivity,    freed   him   from  this  perplexity,    by  of- 
fering to  refign  the  Duchy   of  Burgundy,    which  had  hi- 
therto been  the  main  obftacle  to  a  Peace.     After  that    the 
Emperor  readily  and   ferioudy  treated  with  him,  whereas 
before  he  had  only  amufed  him.     Shortly  after,  they  con- 
cluded  together    the    famous   Treaty  of  Madrid.      The 
chief  Articles  to  which  Francis  fubmitted   were  thefe  ;  be- 
fides  many  others  which  it  would  be  needlefs  to  recite. 

_  ■  That  the  King  of  France  fhould  marry  Queen  Leonora 

Mtrfni;       the  Emperor's  Sifter,    and    have   with   her    two   hundred 
Jan.  14.      thoufand  Crowns  of  Gold. 

At?6    ub         Tnat  Francis  fhould  be  releafed  on  the  10th  of  March, 
XIV.P.30S.  and  the  fame   day  fhould  deliver  to  the  Emperor  his  two 

Herbert.        Sons   jn    Hoftage  (  I  ). 

Cujaaid.  That  he  filould  refign  t0  the  Emperor  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  in  full  Sovereignty. 

That  he  fhould  defift  from  the  Homage,  the  Emperor 
owed  him  for  Flanders  and  Artois. 

That  he  fhould  renounce  all  claim  to  Naples,  Milan, 
AjU,  Tournay,  Life,  and  Hefdin,  &c. 

That  he  ihould  perfwade  Henry  d*  Albret  to  refign  the 
Kingdom  of  Navarre  to  the  Emperor,  or  at  leaft  fhould 
give  him  no  affiftance. 

That,  within  forty  days,  he  fhould  reltere  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  all  his  Party  to  their  Eftates. 

That  he  fhould  reftore  Philibert  de  Chalons  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Michael  Antonio  de  Saluzzo,  to  their  Princi- 
palities. 

That  he  fhould  give  no  fort  of  affiftance  to  the  Duke 
of  Guelders,  and  after  that  Prince's  death,  fhould  ufe  his 
belf  endeavour  to  caufe  his  Towns  to  fall  into  the  Em- 
peror's  hands. 

That  he  fhould  pay  the  King  of  England  five  hun- 
dred  thoufand  Crowns  which  the  Emperor  owed  him. 

That  when  the  Emperor  went  to  Italy  to  receive  the 
Imperial  Crown,  he  fhould  lend  him  twelve  Gallies,  four 
large  Ships,  and  a  Land-Army,  or  two  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns  inftead  of  the  Army. 

Laftly,  he  promifed  upon  the  Word  and  Honour  of  a 
Prince,  to  execute  all  thefe  Articles,  or  in  cafe  of  Non- 
performance to  return  prifoner  into  Spain. 

Stan  of  the       If   Francis  had  not  been  fo  hafty  to  offer  the  Duchy  of 
Emperor's     Burgundy,  he  would,  probably,  have  faved    himfelf  many 
ftf""  *'f    troubles,    and  avoided  reproaches   which   much   concerned 
tie  Treaty     his  honour  (2).     At  the  time,  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  was 
of  M.dnd.    concluded,   Charles  was  under  very  great  perplexities.     Be- 
fides  thofe  already   mentioned,    he  knew  that  the  Princes 
and  Hans-Towns  of  Germany,  that  had    embraced  Luther's 
Doctrine,    began    to  take    meafures  to    fecure    themfelves 
from  the  Calamities  they  were  daily  threatned   with.     To 
this   was  added,  the  dread  of  a  Turkljh  Invafion  in   Hun- 
gary, which  greatly  concerned   the  Emperor,    by  reafon  of 
the    neighbourhood    of  Aujlria.     So,  in    all    likelihood,    if 
Francis   had   not  been  fo  hafty,  the  Emperor  would   have 
rather   defifted   from  Burgundy,    than  been    expofed   to  fo 
many   Enemies  at  once.     Thefe    were    the   real    motives 
that  obliged  him  to  haften  the  Conclulion  of  the  Treaty 


of  Madrid,    contrary   to  the  Inftances  and  Oppofition  of    1516. 
many  of  his  Counfellors,  who  reprefented  to  him,    that  he 
would   be  infallibly  difappointed.     His  Chancellor  even  re-  Ctiiccia-s 
fufed  to  fign  it,  but  as   he    believed   he  had  ftrong  reafors 
to   run  that  hazard,  he   abfolutely  concluded,    in  a  belief, 
that  it  was  the   fole   means  to  prevent   the  League  againft 
him.     Whatever  happened,  he  hoped  to  be  free  at  moft, 
by  reftoring  Sfirza  to  Milan,  which   however  he  did  not 
intend   to  do  but  at  the  laft  extremity.     Mean  while,  by 
refolving  to  infift  upon  that  Article,    he  rendered  all  his 
meafures  ineffectual  ;  he  loft  his  prifoner,  without  obtain- 
ing Burgundy,  or   preventing  the  League  ;     in  fhort,  after 
(uftaining  many  attacks,    he  was,    as  will  be  feen,    forced 
to    part  with  the    Duchy   of  Milan.     But    where  is  the 
Prince,  let  his  abilities  be  never  fo  great,  that  can  fore- 
fee  all   the   Confequences  of    his    own    Policy  ?     When 
Charles  V  figned   the  Treaty  of  Madrid,    he  imagined  to 
do  a  very  advantagious  thing.     Indeed  Francis  would  have 
dearly    purchafed    his  Liberty,    if,    when    he   figned   the 
Treaty,  he  had   really  intended  to  keep  it.     But  it  is  too 
manifeft,    that  when    he  gave   his  word,  he  defigned  to 
break  it,    fince  he  had  no  fooner  fet  foot  in  his  own  Do- 
minions, but  he  refufed  to  ratify  the  Treaty.     This  was  qt,e  Eafi- 
fo  little  expected  by  the  Emperor,  that  immediately  after  "r  adds  a 
the  Conclufion  of  the   Peace,  he   wrote  to  the  Pope,  that  "™  ""t£~ 
though  he   had  promifed    to  reftore  Sfirza   to   Milan,    it  regard  a 
was  however    on   condition   that  Sforza  cleared  himfelf  of  Sforza. 
the    Crime  of  Felony    and    Treafon  laid   to   his   charge.  Gumi"i- 
Adding,  that  fince   the  Princes  of  Italy  wifhed,  he  would 
not  give  the  Duchy  of  Milan  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
his  Brother,    he  would  prefent  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
in  cafe  Sforza  was  found  guilty.     Clement  VII,  being  in-  The  P°p* 
formed  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,    pre-  JwJjS  will 
fently  guefTed  that  Francis  had  accepted  of  them  only  to  Mt  keep  tkx 
obtain   his  releafe,    without  intending    to  perform   them.  Treaty  of 
In  this   belief,    he   ftill  infilled   upon  Sforza's  reftoration  "/f^J, 
without  Terms,    being  willing,    before  he  engaged  with  upon  sfor- 
the  Emperor,    to  fee  what  the  King  of  France  would  do.  "■**  R'pra* 
The  Senate  of  Venice  being  of  the  fame  mind,  not  a  little  '"""' 
contributed  to  keep  the  Pope  in  his  refolution. 

What    thefe    fubtle  Politicians    had    forefeen,    came  to  Fnadi  tr- 
pafs.     Francis  was  no  fooner  arrived  in  his  own  Territo-  r"/"'"  *'* 
ries,  but  he  mounted  a  Turkijh  Horfe  and    rid  full  fpeed  „„,„,. 
to  St.  John  de  Luz,    from  whence  he  went  next  day  to  Hal1- 
Bayonne.     The   17th   of  March,  he  figned  Bonds  to  the  £fvP":b* 
King  of  England  for  the  Sums  in  which  his  Mother  the  CuiccLd.9' 
Regent  had   ingaged  him.     By  the  way,    the  Hiftorians  Herbert, 
place  this  Prince's  deliverance  on  the  1 8  th  of  March,  and 
yet  thefe  Bonds  are  dated  at  Bayonne  the  1 7th  of  the  fame 
month.     When  he  came  to  Bayonne,  Lanoy,  who  accom-  Lanoy  pray 
panied  him  as  Ambaffador,  prayed  him  to  ratify  the  Treaty  '""  "  ra~ 
of  Madrid.     But   the  King  told    him,    that  having  ex-  treaty. 
ceeded  in  the  Treaty,  the  power  of  a  King  of  France,  in  Ho  jbiftt  it 
granting  the   Duchy  of  Burgundy    to   the    Emperor,    he  '£'.  .    . 
muft  proceed  to  the  performance  by  fair  means,    and  en-  Herbert.* 
deavour  to   obtain   the  confent  of  the   Burgundians,    and  Bellai. 
the  approbation  of  the  reft  of  his  Subjects   :    That  how- 
ever, he  defigned   to  execute  the  Treaty,    but  wanted  a 
little  time  to   prepare  for  it.     This  anfwer   might  have 
fufnciently  fhown  the  Ambaffador,  what  the  King  intend- 
ed.    He  followed  him  however  to  Bourdcaux,  where  the  Be  ratifiet 
King's   firft  care  was  to   ratify  the   Treaty  concluded  at  '^f  ^'{, 
Moore  with   the  King  of  England  (3).     From  Bourdeaux  Aft.  Pub. 
he  came   to  Cognac,  where  he  made  fome  ftay,  with  the  Xiv.p.134. 
Viceroy  of  Naples  ftill  in  his  Train,  who  preffed  him  from  i.Vnoyt'r'rfji 
time  to  time  to  ratify  and  execute  the  Treaty  of  Afadrid,  tm. 
or  return   to  Spain,  according  to  his  Oath.     To   this  the  Cuicciard. 
King,  to  be  excufed,  alledged,  three  reafons,    which   were  Hubert.' 
far   from  being  fatisfactory  to   the  Ambaffador.     The  firft  P.  Daniel, 
was,    that  it  was  not  in    his   power  to   refign    Burgundy,  7f,'.K"s 
becaufe  the  Kings  of  France  not  being  Proprietors  of  their  jwfP'r  r.  »£ 
Dominions,    it  was    not  lawful  for   them   to   alienate  any  excuhd. 
part  (4J.     The  fecond,  that   he  was  compelled  to  fign  the  Halt* 
Treaty    of  Madrid.     The  third,  that    by   his  Coronation 
Oath,  he  had  fworn  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  his  King- 
dom, and  this  Oath  annulled  that   which   he  had  taken  at 
Madrid.       The    Ambaffador   replied    to    the  firft,     That  Lanoy V 
though    he    could     not   alienate     any   of  his    Provinces ,  R'f;f- 
that  was  not  to  be  underftood  of  Dominions  unjuitly   ac- 
quired by  the  Crown  of  France,  as  was  the  Duchy  ot  Bur- 
gundy.     To  the  fecond    he  anfwered,  That  it  was  left  to 
his  choice  either  to   remain   in  the  State,     the    chance  of 
War,  and  the  Will  of  God    had   thrown   him    into,   or  to 
be  freed  by  a  Treaty  :  That  he  had  even  follicited  it,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive,  whetein    the  Force  he  com- 


(1)  And  fotnc  other   Lords,   among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Many.     See  Rymer,  Tom.  14.  p.  JII; 

(2)  At  the  conclufion  of  this  Treaty,  Francis  coming  to  the  Altar,  and  putting  his  right  hand  upon  the  Bible,  did  fwear  by  the  Sacrament  and  the 
H'jly  Kvangeliirs,  not  to  break  this  Capitulation  all  the  days  of  his  life,  nor  to  give  counfel  or  favour  that  any  other  fhouid  break  it.  Herbert, 
p.  74.  But  it  feems  all  this  was  a  Farce :  tor  before  Francis  figned  the  Treaty,  he  made  a  formal,  though  private,  Prottihtioa  againft  it,  in  the 
Prel'ence  of  a  few   trufty  WitnelTes  and  Notaries.     See   P.  Daniel,  Tom.  VII.  p.  614. 

(3)  Before  Sir   Thomas  Cheney,  who  was  difpatched  by  King   Henry   to  congratulate    him   upon  his  releafe.     Herbert,  p.  75. 

(4)  Without  the   co»fent   of  the  principal  Petlons  of  the  Eftate  and  Parliament.     Ibid, 
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plained  of  confuted.  To  the  third  he  faid,  That  when 
the  King  fwore  to  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  his  Coronation  Oath,  and  probably,  did  not 
believe  the  fecond  contrary  to  the  firft  ;  that  it  it  was  o- 
»herwife,  there  would  be  reafon  to  think,  he  had  intended 
to  impofe  upon  the  Emperor's  cafinets.  Without  exa- 
mining here  either  the  King's  reafons,  or  the  Ambafla- 
dor's  anfwers,  it  fuffices  to  fay  in  a  word,  the  King  was 
Already  refolved. 

The  Pope,  the  Venetians  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  plain- 
ly forefeeing,  Francis  would  fcruple  to  execute  the  Treaty 
of  Madrid,  had  lent  Ambaifadors  to  him,  who  found  him 
at  Cognac,  They  were  received  with  great  civilities,  and 
the  King  immediately  entered  into  Treaty  with  them 
concerning  a  League  againft  the  Emperor.  The  League 
was  concluded  indeed  at  Cognac,  the  1 7th  of  May,  be- 
tween the  Pope,  the  King  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, and  the  Venetians  ( 1 )  ;  but  it  was  not  published  till 
a   month  alter,  Francis  pretending    he  could  not   ratify  it 


the  fatisfaction  he  defired.     7  lie  agreement   was  made  at     ej£fc». 
Rome  the    z;d  of  Auguji,    and   the  Duke   of  Urbim  was  7t0 /«*"''■ 
countermanded. 

But    about  a  month  after,   v.  hen  the  Pope   leaf!  expect-  jjj*^"^ 
ed  it,  the  Cabnna'a  \*ith  five  or  fix  thoufand    Men  enter-  frddtn. 
ed   Rome  in  the  night   between  the  19th  and  zoth   of  Sep'^-f'f 
tember,  and  fo  alarmed  the  Pope  that  he  retired  in  a  1i  ight  c' n'i''..'t  ' 
to  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angela.     As  he  was   not  very  fall  in  St.  :.  , 
that  Caftle,  where  he   had  nothing   to  maintain    a    Siege,  C 
■Moncada  went  to  him,  and  rcpuJcniing  ir.e  dangci  he  v. ai  ,„" 
in,  and  that  befides    Rome  was  going   to  be    plundered,  he  Popt  • 
perfwade<l   him    to  make  a  leparate   Truce  with   the  Em-  ""* 
peror  for    tour  months.     This    was  more  than  the    Em- 
peror   wanted)  who    had  now    ordered  Levies   to   be  nude 
in   Germany,  ami  wa     about  to   fend   back  Lanoy  to  Napla 
with  a  good   Body  of  Spani/b    Troops;     When  the  Trui  e 
was  tigned,  the  Pope's  Forces  whitli  lerved  under  the  Duke 
of  Urbino  were  recalled    to  Rome. 

Mean  while,  the  Pi>pe  was  extremely  furprizt-d  at  Fran-  Clement 


till  he  had  ken  the  ratifications  of  the  other   Allies.     The     cis's  downers,  who,  though  principal  author  of  the  League,  Z})^S'„ 
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Viceroy    of  Naples,  having  fome    notice  of  it,  fummoned 

the    King,    for   the  laft   time,    to  execute  the  Treaty  of 

Madrid.     Whereupon  Francis  told    him    plainly,    it    was 

not  in  his  power  to  refign  Burgundy,  though  he  had 
**"" "«<""■  promifed  it.  But  to  {how  him,  he  defired  to  live  in  Friend- 
Smn.  m'P  Wltn  ,nc  Emperor  his  mafter,  he  offered  to  give 
Btojfirimo  him  two  millions  of  crowns  of  Gold,  as  an  equivalent  for 
Milium  <»    Uurgundy,   and   punctually  to    perform  the    reft    of    the 

Treaty. 

Thus   the  Emperor's   meafures   were    entirely   broken. 

He  had   the  King  of  France  no  longer  in  his  power,  and 

yet,  was  not  lefs  obliged  to  fuftain  the  efforts  of  the  League 

newly  concluded  againft   him  ;   not  to  mention  the  King 

of  England,  who  probably  would  one  time   or   other  act 

offenlively.     His   whole     refuge    conlifted    in    having   the 

King  of  France's    two  Sons  in  Hoftage.     But  his  embar- 

afTment  was  not  capable  of  making  him  yield  on  this  oc- 

cafion.  He  chofe  to  run  all  hazards  rather  than  confent 
The  U*iut  to  the  lead  alteration  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid.  His  re- 
i»  mudcpub-  f0iutjon  being  notified    to  Francis,    the   League  was   pub- 

lifhed  at  Cognac   the  1  ith  of  June.     Two  things  flatten- 
ed  the  conclufion    of   this  League.     The  firft,    that   the 

Caftle  of  Milan,  befieged  by  the   Imperialifts,  being   hard 

prefled,  wanted  a  fpcedy  relief,  and  the  Pope  and  Venetians 

durft   not  fend  their  Troops  into  the   Field,   before  they 

were  allured  of  the   League  with  France.     The   fecond, 

that  the  King   of  France  defigning  to  offer  the  Emperor 

two  millions   of  Crowns  in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  he  believed 

this  offer  would  meet  with  a  readier  acceptance  after  the 

conclufion  of  the  League.     It  is  certain,  this  was  his  fole 

aim;  and,  if  his  offer  had  been  accepted,  he  would  never  colour  of  oppofing  the  paffage  of  the  Germans.  Mean  " 
Funds  have ratified  the  League  of  Cognac.  Nay,  after  the  League  while,  the  Pope  was  not  a  little  embaraffed.  The  Tr  .ce  %c\ui. 
aimtontyte  was  publifhed,  neither  himfelf  nor  the  King  of  England,  was  foon  to  expire.  Frondfperg  was  marching  to  Italy,  Haiu 
fngbten  the  ever  mafje  any  confiderable  effort    againft  the   Emperor,    and  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  was  now  in  the  Bland  of  Cor- 

their  intent   being  only    to  frighten  him,  and   obtain  the    fua,  leading  to  Naples  a  ftrong  reinforcement   of  Spani- 

reftitution  of  the  two  Hoftages  upon  reafonable   Terms,     ards. 
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made   yet  no  effort  to  oblige    the   Emperor  to    reftorc    his  £C  re  Spam 
Sons.     The  King  of  England'.-  indolence   aftonifhed   him  Guiceiarti. 
no    lefs,    becaufe    not   knowing   that  the   League    conclu- 
ded  at    Moore  was  only   defenfive,     he    had  imagined  the 
two  Kings   were    to  attack    the    Emperor  with    all    their 
Forces.     So,  to  excite   them    by  raifing  their  jcaloufy,  he 
declared  he  intended   to   go  into  Spain   and  concert  means 
with  the  Emperor  to  procure  the  Peace  of  Europe.     This 
declaration    very   much  confounded   the  French  and  EngliJJ) 
Ambatladors.     They  were  afraid  there  was  fome    hidden 
Myftery  in  fo  extraordinary  a  Journey,  and  therefore  ufed 
their  beft   endeavor  to  diffwade   the  Pope    from   it.     But  H'nr>  "J>" 
Henry  ufed  a  more   effectual   means,  namely,  a   prefent   of  cWi " 
thirty  thoufand  Ducats,  which  entirely  diverted  the  preten-  Herbert, 
ded  defign  of  this  Journey. 

Shortly  after,  Clement   VII    broke  his   agreement   with  The  Pipe 
the  Colonna's,    and    ordered  the   Troops,     he  had  fent  for  lr"1'  ' 
to    Rome,  to  march  into  their  Territories,  having  excom-  "w'tb't'lc 
municated  them  and  deprived    Pompeo  Colonna  of  the  Car-  Colonna'i; 
dinalate.     He    affirmed    that  his  Treaty    with  them  was  Guicciard. 
void,  becaufe    he   was  forced  to  it.     He   thereby  juftified, 
in    fome  meafure,    Francis's  proceedings,  whom,    on    the 
fame   pretence  he  had  abfolved  from  his   Oath    at  Ma- 
drid. 

Whilft  thefe  things    pafled  at    Rome,    the    Baron    de  Frondfperg 
Frondfperg  was  marching  from  Germany  towards  Italy  with  ma"t"  '" 
an  Army  of  thirteen   or  fourteen   thoufand   Men,    raifed 
for  the    Emperor's   fervice.     Whereupon  ,    the    Duke  of  Jte  D"*' ') 
Urbino,  who  kept  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  as  it  were  befieged  rj' /-„".;. 
in  Milan,  quitted  the  Neighbourhood  of  that  City,  under  Bh  tsdecf 


Thus,  for  once  the  Italians  were  the  dupes  of  the  French 
and  the  Englijh,  which  deferves  notice,  as  a  thing  very 
uncommon.  Mean  while  Francis  and  Henry,  to  continue 
their  Game,  made  a  new  Treaty,  promifing  never  to 
make  Peace  with  the  Emperor,  unlefs  he  would  reftore  the 
Hoftages  and  pay  Henry  what  he  owed  him.  But  this 
Treaty  obliged  them  not  to  take  arms  to  procure  each  o- 
ther  the   fatisfaction  they  demanded. 

The  Pope  and  the  Venetians  relying  on  the  affiftance 
of  France  and  England,  fent  their  Troops  into  the  Field 
TakitbifitU  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  fuffered 
Guicciard.  the  Caftle  of  Milan  to  be  taken,  and  caufed  an  attempt 
upon  Genoa  to  mifcarry,  for  want  of  fending  the  Allies 
a  fupply  of  fitteen  hundred  Men.  Guicciardini  infinuates, 
in  feveral  places,  that  the  Duke  acted  but  faintly  againft 
the   Emperor,  who  was  very  weak  in   Italy,  and  that   the 
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Mean  time,  the  King  of  France  was   making  no  Francis  keg. 
preparations  to  fupport  his  Allies,  and    the  King  of  Eng-  ^ft'  *  «/- 
land  fhowed  the  fame  remiffnefs.     Mean   while,    Frondf-  •&]' 
perg,  ftill  continuing   his  march,  arrived    in  the  Mantuan, 
where  the  Prince    of  Orange  came  to  join  and  ferve    un- 
der him  as  a  Volunteer.     Afterwards,  about   the  middle  of 
December,  he  repaired  to  the  borders   of  the   Milanefe,  the 
Duke  of  Urbino   not  being   able    or  willing  to  oppofe    his 
march.     Here  he  expected  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  who  was  Tbt  0».v  ej 
to  come  and  join  him  ;  but  was  not  yet  in  condition   to  B:,mif?  ". 
execute   that  defign.     The  difficulty  fprung  from  his   ha-  m,,„  ,f 
ving  no  Money   to  pay    his  Troops,    who   pofitively   re-  M 
fufed   to    go    out  of    the  City    before    they   had   received  Gaiccul 
their  Arrears,    and   even  threatened    to  fack  the   Town. 
There  was  no  other  way  to    hinder  them  from    executing 
their  Threats,    than  to  take    the  Plate  belonging  to  the 
Churches.     This  ferved  to  pay    part  of  what  was  due  to 


Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was    returned  to   Milan,  would  if    the  Troops,  who  had    fcarce   received  any  thing   fince  the 


TOeColon- 
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tvtir  vt>un 
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Hill. 


the  leaft  prefled,  have  been  infallibly  conftrained  to  abandon 
the  City. 

Whilft  the  Duke  of  Urbino  indirectly  favored  the  Em- 
peror, the  Duke  of  Scjfa  the  Spanijh  Ambaffador  at  Rome, 
and  Hugo  de  Moncada,  who  commanded  at  Naples  in  the 
Viceroy's  abfence,  fupplied  other  ways  the  weaknefs  of 
the  Imperialifts,  by  excising  the  Colonna's  to  make  War 
upon  the  Pope,  whilft  his  Troops  were  in  the  Duchy  of 
Milan.  This  unexpected  Invalion,  which  the  Pope  could 
afcribe  only  to  the  follicitations  of  the  Emperor  or  his 
Minifters,  caufed  him  to  refolve  to  fend  into  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  the  Army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  in  the  Milanefe,  and  to  that  end  he  obtained  the 
confent  of  the  Venetians.  But  the  Duke  of  Scffa,  to  avoid 
the  Invafion,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  threatened 
with,  fo  ordered    it,    that    the  Colonna's  gave  the  Pope  all 


Battle  of  Pavia,  fo  deftitute  of  Money  was  the  Emperor. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  made  ufe  of  another  expedient  to 
increafe  his  Treafure  :  And  that  was  to  caufe  the  Chan- 
cellor Moroni  to  be  condemned  to  die,  who  to  redeem  h;s 
Life  gave  him  twenty  thoufand  Ducats.  He  afterwards 
became  one  of  his  chief  Counfellors. 

Whilft  the  Duke   of  Bourbon  was  employed  in   raifing  r,nc>  «r 
Money,  Lanoy,  who  was  come  to  Naples  with  a  Body  1 
Spanijh  Troops,  amufed  the  Pope  with   Negotiations    ten-  jj 
ding  only  to  hinder   him    from    taking   fire    mealure;,  by  :/■!':/,. 
putting  him  in  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  agreement  with  the  Em-  Gu«bn 
peror.     Thefe   hopes     however  became   more    and    more 
remote    after  Frondfperg's   arrival.     Wh.lft   Milan  was  in 
danger,  the  Emperor  had  intimated  to  the  Pope,  that  if  he 
defired  Francefeo  S/brza  to  be  brought  to  his   Trid,  it  was 
only  to  lave  the  honor  o(  the  Empire,  and   he  would  give 


P.  Do  el 


1)  See  The  Ar-Je'es  of  this  League   in  Gtiicciardhi ,   1.  17  ;    and  P. 
*n&  utbers  the  aid   c.i  Mj.-.     Hall,  fol,    14 9,  Ac 


Banicl,  Turn.   %'1I    p.  b2&.  &c.     OmiaiarJ.  ay,    it  was  concleded  the  loih, 
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152c",     the  Judges  private  Orders   to  declare  him  innocent.     But 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Germans,  he  demanded  fuch  a  pe- 
cuniary  reparation,  that  Sforza  was  by  no  means  able    to 
raife  the  Sum  required.     Wherefore    the  Emperor  preten- 
ded that  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Florentines  fhould 
be  his  Securities. 
Francis  A-        T,ie  P°Pe  and  tne  ^e"et'"""   nat^  expected  that   imme- 
cci-oathe     diately    after    the    conelufion  of    the    League  of    Cognac, 
Pope  and      Francis  would  fend  a  ftrong  Army    into  Italy,    and   with 
Cuicctrd?    the  King  of  England,  make  a  powerful  diverfion  upon  the 
borders  of    Spain    and  Flanders.     But,  as   we  have  feen, 
they  were  very  much  miftaken.     Francis  had    concluded 
the  League  only  to  frighten   his    Enemy,  and  in  hopes   it 
would  caufe  him  to  accept  of  the  offered  equivalent.     He 
was  defirous  to   avoid    a  War,  and    even  thought  himfelr 
fo   fure  of    fucceeding  by  that   means,  that    he  had  made 
with  the    King  of  England  no  Treaty  to   oblige  them  to 
take  Arms  unlefs  they  were  attacked.     Thus  Henry  know- 
ing the  King   of  France's   difpofition,  took   care  to  go  no 
who  folliciic  falter  than  he.     Exprefies  and  Envoys  from  the  Pope  and 
b,m  to  no      {he  ycmtiam  frequently  came  to  the  two  Courts  to  folli- 
HeTbtrt.      cite  them  to  War,    but  it   was  to  no  purpofe.     On  the 
contrary,  even   after    the    Pope  and  the  Venetians  had   fo- 
lemnly  declared   War  againft   the    Emperor,  Francis   fent 
the  Archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux  to  make  him  again   the  fame 
offer   of  two  millions  of  Crowns    in  lieu  of  the  Duchy   of 
'lb,  Empe-    Burgundy.     But  the  Emperor  rejected  it  with  difdain,  and 
'y;,^b'm  charged  the  Ambaffador    to  tell  his  Mafter,  he   had  afted 
like   a  Knave  and  a  Villain,  and  ought  not  to   have  forgot 
their   laft    converfation   (1).     Probably,     the    Ambaffador 
thought  not  proper   to  difcharge  fo  ungrateful  a  Commif- 
fion.     This   afterwards   occafioned  a  miftake    which    was 
not  favorable  to  the  King  of  France. 
Wolfey  oh-        Whilft  Italy,  France  and  Spain  were  in  agitation,  Hen- 
cams  Grants  ry  lived  peaceably   in  his  Kingdom,  and  the   Cardinal   his 
1,1,.  "    ° "  Favorite  was  wholly  employed  about    his  College  at  Ox- 
Act,  rub.     ford,  for  which   he   inceffantly  obtained   frefh  Grants  from 
XIV.p.155  the  pope  anj  tne  King.     The  Pope  durft  not  refufe   him 
4-     any  thing  at  a  time  when  he  thought  he  wanted  his  cre- 
dit, to  incline  the  King  his  Mafter   to  War  ;  and  Henry 
was  always  ready  to  give  him   marks  of  his  affection,  by- 
confirming   whatever   was    granted    by  the  Pope.     This 
condefcenfion   of  the  Pope  and  the   King  proved  fatal    to 
feveral  little    Monafleries  (2),    which    were  fupprelfed   by 
the  Cardinal,  and  the  Revenues  applied  to  his  College. 
Tk,  Pep,  Ever  fince  the  publifhing  of  the  League  of  Cognac,  the 

tncita-vmrs  p0pe  znc[  Venetians  had  ufed  their  conftant  endeavours,  to 
HfnryTat  perfwade  Henry  not  only  to  come  into  it,  but  declare 
tbeUagu,  himfelf  Protector.  It  is  eafy  to  guefs  with  what  view 
rf  Cognac.  tnev  pajj  him  tnis  deference.  They  hoped  to  find  him 
Is^'79*  the  fame  as  formerly,  ever  ready  to  be  infnared,  and  to 
July",  lavifh   away  his  Money    for  the  affairs  of  others.     There 

"Auguft.  are>  in  tjje  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails,  feveral  Creden- 
tials ot  the  Venetian  Ambaffadors  addreffed  to  the  King, 
the  Queen,  and  the  Cardinal,  probably,  to  prefs  the  King 
to  come  into  this  League.  There  is  likewife  Clement 
VH's  Commiffion  to  Hubert  Gambara  and  Giovanni  Bap- 
tijia  Sanga  to  treat  with  Henry.  In  this  Commiffion  the 
Pope  faid,  that  the  circumftances  of  the  times  forcing  the 
Allies  to  conclude  a  League  without  the  King  of  England's 
participation,  they  had  however  agreed,  to  declare  him 
Protestor.  Wherefore  he  empowered  his  two  Envoys  to 
treat  with  that  Monarch  upon  his  entering  into  the 
League,  and  to  change  or  alter  the  Articles,  as  fhould  be 
agreed  with  him,  nay,  to  annul  it  entirely,  if  it  was 
thought  neceffary,  and  conclude  another.  Moreover,  he 
Cave  them  Powers  to  fettle  with  him  the  Penfion  which 
was  to  be  adjudged  to  him  as  Protector  of  the  League,  if 
he  would  pleafe  to  accept  of  the  Title.  But  this  Pen- 
fion, as  appears  elfewhere,  was  to  be  raifed  upon  the  Du- 
chy of  Milan  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  after  they 
were  conquered.  Thus,  upon  the  hopes  of  an  imaginary 
Penfion,  the  Pope  meant  to  perfwade  Henry  to  declare 
War  with  the  Emperor,  and  confequently  to  draw  him 
into  very  great  and  real  Expences.  But  for  once,  Henry 
would  not  be  his  dupe.  He  knew  by  experience  what  it 
was  to  join  with  the  Popes  for  the  Italian  affairs. 
Bank  of  This    year  was  fought  the    famous  Battle  of  Mohatz  in 

Mohaiz  in  ]-{unaary  between  Lewis  II  King  of  that  Country,  and 
aIT^T  Soliman  Emperor  of  the  Turks.  Lewis  loft  the  day,  and 
Guic'ciarr)'.  was  drowned  in  a  Morafs(3).  The  death  of  this  Prince 
Hall.  was  a  frefh  fource   of  calamities  for   Hungary.     Ferdinand 

of    Aujlria   the  Emperor's     Brother,    who    had    married 


Lewis's  Sifter  Ann,  pretended  to  the  Crown  of  that  King-  1526 
dom,  and  had  for  Competitor  John  de  'Zapol,  Wayvode 
of  Tranfilvania.  They  were  both  elected  by  two  diffe- 
rent Parties.  But  'John  put  himfelf  under  the  piotec- 
tion  of  Soliman,  who  caufed  him  to  be  crowned  at  Bu- 
lla, whilft  Ferdinand  was  taking  meafures  to  profecute 
his  right. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  (till  remained    in  the  fame  fitua-  Affairs  of 
tion,  except  that   in  the    courfe  of  this   year,  the  Queen's  Scotland, 
and  Earl  of   Arran  s  or  Hamilton  s  b  action   attempted  to 
take  away   the  King's   Perfon    from  the  Earl  of    Angus. 
But  the  attempt  mifcarrying,    the   Earl  was  feverely  re- 
venged of  the  Perfons  concerned. 

The  Pope  and  Venetians  had  begun  the  War  in  Italy,  Francis  and 
in  the  fole  expectation  that  Francis  would  fend  thither  a  Hcnr)"''- 
powerful  Army,  and  the  King  of  England  make  a  diver-  Exp,Rati- 
fion  from  the  Loiv-Countries,  or  at  leaft,  according  to  »«  <f  'he 
cuftom,  furnifh  money  for  maintaining  the  War.  The  ?'l"  a."d 
eafinefs  wherewith  he  had  been  amufed  in  the  former  Guicciard. 
Wars,  caufed  his  Money  to  be  relied  on  as  a  fure  aidj 
though  when  a  Peace  or  Truce  was  made  his  interefts 
were  not  thought  of.  But  the  fcene  was  changed. 
Henry,  grown  more  wife  by  experience,  was  no  longer 
willing  to  find  Money  for  the  affairs  of  others.  Befidesj 
the  Treafure  left  him  by  the  King  his  Father  being  long 
fince  exhaufted,  he  could  raife  Money  only  by  means  of 
the  Parliament,  who  always  framed  difficulties,  or  made 
him  purchafe  their  Subfidies  with  fome  extraordinary  fa- 
vors. So  Francis  not  finding  in  him  the  fame  difpofitions 
as  formerly,  feared  to  ingage  too  far,  before  he  was  fecure 
of  his  affiftance  (4).  He  perceived,  he  was  no  longer  in- 
clined to  favor  the  Emperor  as  before.  But  that  did  not 
fuffice.  It  was  alio  necelfary  to  perfwade  him  to  join  in 
the  League  of  Italy,  otherwife  the  whole  charge  of  the 
War  muft  have  fallen  upon  France,  which  was  however.' 
drained  of  Men,  Money  and  Generals.  For  this  reafon, 
his  aim  was  to  induce  the  Emperor,  through  fear  of  the 
League,  to  accept  the  equivalent  offered  him  for  Burgun- 
dy, and  to  continue  the  War  in  Italy,  only  till  that  Prince 
was  refolved,  or  the  King  of  England  entirely  ingaged. 
To  that  end,  he  made  the  Pope  and  Venetians  large  pro- 
mifes,  to  hinder  them  from  being  impatient,  but  perform- 
ed them  very  ill.  A  fmall  Body  of  Troops  levied  in  Italy, 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquifs  of  Saluzzo,  was  hi- 
therto all  that  he  contributed  for  the  League  whereof  he 
was  himfelf  the  author  and  head.  Mean  while,  the  Pope 
was  extremely  uneafy  at  feeing  the  flownefs  or  rather 
coldnefs  of  the  two  Monarchs,  on  whom  he  relied.  In- 
deed he  had  no  caufe  to  complain  of  Henry,  who  had 
made  him  no  promife,  and  yet  he  ceafed  not  earneftly 
to  prefs  him  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Church,  as 
if  the  Church  could  not  have  fubfifted  if  the  Emperor  re- 
mained mafter  of  Milan.  But  he  received  only  general 
Anfwers  ,  Henry  being  unwilling  to  ingage  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  where  he  could  reap  no  advantage.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Pope  was  at  an  expence  which  threw  him 
into  great  ftreights.  For  which  reafon  he  privately  con-  clement 
tinued  with  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  a  Negotiation,  with  Jew  en  fat 
intent  to  haften  or  retard  it,  according  to  the  proceedings  ''"  N'.t'"- 
of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.  Herein  he  acted  IBt  yicenw 
agreeably  to  his  real  temper,  which  made  him  confider  °f  Naples, 
the  having  always  two  firings  to  his  bow,  as  the  fureft  Guicclard- 
maxim  of  policy.  But  he  was  always  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  reap  from  his  Artifices,  fruits  contrary  to  his  hopes. 
As  his  fole  aim  was  to  hinder  the  Emperor  from  keeping 
the  Duchy  of  Milan,  to  that  end  it  was,  that  he  would 
have  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  make  confiderable 
efforts  ;  after  which,  he  would  not  have  fcrupled  to  for- 
fake  them,  provided  the  Emperor  had  fatisfied  him  upon 
that  Article.  Francis  was  in  no  better  difpofition  with  re- 
gard to  his  Allies.  His  view  was  to  recover  his  Sons  out 
of  Spain  ;  and,  could  he  have  fucceeded  by  treating  alone 
with  the  Emperor,  he  would  have  little  regarded  the 
concerns  of  the  Pope  and  Venetians.  As  for  the  repub- 
lick  of  Venice,  it  was  of  great  confequence  to  her  that  the 
Emperor  fhould  not  remain  mafter  of  the  Miianefe,  and 
her  expences  to  hinder  it  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
the  prejudice  fhe  would  have  received,  if  the  Emperor 
had  peaceably  held  that  Duchy.  So,  never  ceafing  to  fol- 
licite  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  file  continued 
the  War,  though  faintly,  in  expectation  that  thefe  two 
Monarchs  would  bear  the  greateft  part  of  the  charge.  The 
Negotiations  which  the  Pope  ftill  continued  with  the  Vice- 


(1)  It  feems  before    Francis  went  from    Spain,  the  Emperor  faid  to   him  one  day,    Arr  you  milling  to  ptrfrm  all  tb.-.t  u  capital 
Francis  replied,   Tts  ;    and   wbtn  you  find  that   I  do    not    (,<•/>    my  word  with  yiu,  1  tvijh    'and  conjent  that  you    bold   me  Jar  a    Knav 

\z)  The  following  Monallcries  are  named;  Daventre,    Ra-verfton,  Tyheford,    Sandw,ll,  Eanwell,  l.y'lrm.r,,    Poghley,  TL.':.  .    Blaciasttoreg  Slenefecu  . 
Typtrt    Wyktt.   Dodnejh,  Snap,,  Lyefnes,    Tonbridge,   B,pbam,  and   Calseete.     See  Rymers  Fa-rf.   Torn.    14-  p«    1 55 x^4- 

(3)  'Lewis,  with  an  Army  of    twenty  thouland',    engaged  three   hundred  thouland   Turks.     By    his  defeat   and    death    moil  part  of 
with  the  Lives   of  two  hundred  thouland    Hungarians,  who  were  cut   ofi  by  the  Turks   in   the  following    Rencounters.     This  Ira 
a   .'kin,   had   a   Beard    at   fifteen    years    of  Age,    at  eighteen  his   Hairs    were   grey,  and    he  was   drowned  in    hts    loth.     Htylln. 

(4.)   In    ytueuji    1516.     John  Loid   if    Vaube    his    AmbafTador    concluded    with    Sir  Thomas   Men  Chancellor  of    the    Duchy    of   Lincajl/r,  a  Treaty   of 
reciprocal  Engagement   between  the  t«o    Kings  their  Mailers.    See   Rymir,  Tom.  i+-  p.   185 189.     Heriert,  p.   79, 
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roy  of  Naples,  afforded  the  Uenetians  a  plaufible  reafon  not 
to  exert  themlelves,  becaufe  they  were  afraid,  his  incon- 
flancy  would  render  all  their  endeavours  ineffectual.  The 
Emperor  on  his  part  was  no  lefs  embarraded.  As  he  had 
but  little  Money,  a  vigorous  War  muft  have  annoyed  him 
very  much.  And  therefore,  finding  the  King  of  France 
made  no  great  efforts,  he  did  not  haftcn  the  fending  of 
frefti  Supplies  into  Italy,  for  fear  of  raifing  the  attention 
of  his  Enemies.  Befides,  fince  Frondfperg'%  arrival  with 
the  German  Troops,  he  thought  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to 
keep  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  whicli  was  then  his  chief  aim. 
Such  was  the  Difpolition  of  thefe  Potentates  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1527.  We  muft  now  fee  what  palled 
in  Italy  duiing  this  year,  becaufe  it  ferves  for  foundation 
to  all  the  events  fpoken  of  hereafter. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  under  inconceivable  difficul- 
ties tor  want  of  Money  to  pay  his  Troops.  After  frequent 
exactions  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  Milan,  he  faw  no  way 
to  maintain  his  Army  any  longer,  without  danger  of  cauf- 
ing  a  general  revolt  in  that  great  City  which  was  redue'd 
to  defpair.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  brought 
into  Italy  by  Frondfperg,  had  received  no  pay  fince  their 
Lifting.  It  was  neceffary  therefore,  cither  to  pay  them 
what  was  due,  or  furnifh  them  wherewithal  to  make  them- 
felves  amends  in  fome  other  place,  or  refolve  to  fee  the 
Army  disband,  on  which  the  Emperor  wholly  relied.  To 
fatisfy  the  Troops,  there  was  no  other  way  but  to  lead 
them  into  the  Territories  of  the  Church,  of  Florence,  or 
of  Venice.  But  the  Venetian  Towns  were  too  well  pro- 
vided, to  afford  any  hopes  of  booty  from  thence  ;  efpecially 
as  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  no  Artillery.  Befides,  very 
likely,  he  was  fure  the  Duke  of  Urbino  would  not  oppofe 
his  defigns,  provided  he  did  not  moleft  the  Republick. 
So,  determining  to  maintain  his  Army  upon  the  Pope's 
Territories,  he  left  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Germans  at 
Milan,  under  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Leva,  and 
went  and  joined  Frondfperg  in  the  Plaifantin,  where  he 
flayed  fome  time  to  raife  Contributions. 

Before  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  departed  from  Milan,  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples  had  brought  an  Army  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  to  make  a  diverfion,  and  force 
the  Pope  to  recall  the  Troops  he  had  fent  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  fince  the  expiration  of  the  Truce.  The  approach 
of  this  Army  had  obliged  the  Pope  to  raife  Troops  to  de- 
fend his  Dominions,  not  having  thought  proper  to  recall 
thofe  in  Lombardy.  Hence  he  few  himfelf  ingaged  in  an 
unufual  expence.  Hitherto  the  Popes  had  found  means  to 
wage  War  at  the  charge  of  others,  and  Clement  VII  had 
been  in  hopes  to  do  the  fame.  He  had  granted  Francis  a 
Tenth  upon  the  Clergy  of  France,  which  he  was  to  di- 
vide with  him.  Befides  that,  Francis  had  promifed  to  find 
forty  thoufand  Crowns  a  month  for  the  League,  and 
twenty  thoufand  for  the  Pope  in  particular.  But  of  all 
this,  he  had  yet  paid  but  ten  thoufand  Crowns.  Thus  the 
Pope  faw  himfelt  over-burdened,  without  knowing  how  to 
get  clear  of  this  incumbrance,  fince  it  was  no  lefs  difficult 
to  raife  Money,  than  dangerous  to  make  a  feparate  Peace 
in  fuch  a  juncture.  Mean  while,  Henry  VIII  being  in- 
formed of  his  neceftities,  and  fearing  he  would  relinquifh 
the  League,  fent  him  thirty  thoufand  Ducats  (1),  which 
helped  to  comfort  him  a  little,  and  keep  him  in  the  refo- 
lution  to  continue  the  War. 

It  is  needlefs  to  give  the  particulars  of  this  War  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.  It  fuffices  to  obferve^ 
that  whilft  it  lafted,  the  Pope  receiving  advice  of  the  Duke 
ot  Bourbon's  march,  concluded  a  Truce  with  the  Viceroy; 
He  had  ftrong  reafons  for  taking  this  courfe.  He  was  not 
only  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  two  Armies,  but 
alio  faw  himfelf  daily  more  remote  from  his  hopes  with 
refpeifl  to  France  and  England.  Francis  performed  no- 
thing of  what  he  had  promifed,  and  Henry  fhewed  no 
great  inclination  to  come  into  the  League.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke  of  Urbino' s  proceeding,  who  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Allies  in  the  Milaneje,  daily  grew  more 
fufpicious.  Befides,  Florence  was  in  danger,  and  the  Pope 
unfafe  in  Rome  itfelf.  The  conditions  of  the  Truce 
were  : 

That  it  fhould  Iaft  eight  months :  T'.at  the  Pope  mould 
pay  fixty  thoufand  Ducats  to  the  Duke  of  Bmrbon's  Ar- 
my ;  namely,  forty  thoufand  on  the  21ft  of  the  prefent 
month,  and  tiie  reft  within  eight  days:  And  that  the  im- 
perial Army  fhould  march  out  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State. 
The  Truce  being  publifhed,  the  Pope  disbanded  all  his 
Troops,  except  two  thoufand  Foot  and  two  hundred 
Horfe,  and  laid  up  his  Gallies  before  he  knew  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon's  intentions,  who  was  in  the  midit  ot  his  march 
to  Bolcgna. 


The  Duke's  Troops  confined  of  five  thoufand  Men  at    '5*7* 
Arms,  making   abour   two  thoufand    Horfe,   thirteen  or  Vl!j!£'> 
fourteen  thoufand  Germans,  five  thoufand  Spaniards,  two  Mdnb. 
thoufand  Italian  Foot,  and  a  good  number  of  Light  Horfe 
of  the  fame  Nation.     This  Army  departed  from  about  Cuicciud, 
Placentia  in  February,  without  Money,  Provilions,  Wag- 
gons, Artillery,  and  fubfifting  only  bv  means  of  the  Con- 
tributions   raifed   upon  their   rout.      The  Duke  not  being 
able  to  enter  Bologna,  by  reafon  the  Marquii,  mi  Saluzzo 
had  thrown  himfelf  in  with  twelve  thoufand  Men,  flayed 
fome  time  in  the  Bolognefc,  where  his  Army  made  a  pro- 
digious booty.     Here  he  was  informed  of  the  conclulion  T^DuU 
of   the  Truce,  to   which    he  would   not  con  fent,  becaufe  fna  am 
the  Sum  he  was  to   have  was   not  fufficient  to  pay  what  tluded  at 
was  due  to  his  Troops.     Whereupon  the  Viceroy  of  Na-  Ro0"'c- 
plts,  who  was  at  Rome,  came  to  Florence,  where  the  Duke 
fent  an  Officer    to  confer  with  him.     As  the  Viceroy's  rlc  y""f 
intention  was  to  caufe  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to  accept  of  airtim,n, 
the  Truce,  in  order  to  fend  the  Imperial  Army  into  the  »"*  km. 
State  of  Venice,    he  agreed  with  the  Meffenger  that  the  Gui"'a,<i* 
Duke  fhould  withdraw  in  five  days ;  that  fourfcore  thou- 
fand Ducats  fhould  be  paid  him  down,  and  fixty  thoufand 
fome  day  in  May.     The  Pope  hearing  of  this  new  agree- 
ment, disbanded  the  two  thoufand  Men  he  had  kept,  to  be 
eafed  of  the  charge.     But  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  whether  The  Dutt 
he  had  intended  to  deceive  the  Viceroy,  or  could  not  re-  '  'id'"'y 
ftrain  his  Army,  after  feigning   to  attack  Florence,  fud- 
denly  took  the  rout  to  Rome,  leaving  far  behind  him  the  Gnfcdarf. 
Army  of  the  Pope  and  Venetians,  who  had  thrown  them- 
felves  into  Florence. 

Great  was  then  the  alarm  at  Rome.     The  Pope  fee-  t7'  p  1  '■ 
ing  himfelf  without  Troops  and  Money,  knew  no.  what  S'/' 

.-  1  t        1  •      ,-n      r      1  •        11        ,    r  Cuicciard. 

courle  to  take.  In  this  diftrels,  he  committed  the  defence 
of  Rome  and  himfelf  to  Renzo  de  Ceri,  who  made  him 
hope,  that  with  an  Army,  raifed  within  the  Walls,  he 
would  fecure  the  City  from  being  infuited.  The  Pope 
trufting  to  his  General's  promifes,  would  neither  leave 
Rome  himfelf  to  provide  for  his  fafety,  nor  futrer  any  thing 
to  be  carried  from  thence. 

Mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  purfuing  his  march,  TttDuh 
without  meeting  any  obftacle,  appeared  before  Rome  on  the  sC  Bo**?0 
5th  of  May.     The  fame  day,  pretending  a  defign  to  pro-  iCnr. 
ceed  to  Naples,  he  fent  a  Trumpet  to  the  Pope  to  dciire  Gu'cciard. 
a  paffage,  which  being  refufed,  next  morning  at  break  of  ^j  f^" 
day  he  approached  the  Suburbs  by  means  of  a  very  thick  ,bt  c.iy. 
Miff,  and  ftormed  a  breach  which  they  had  not  had  time 
to  repair.     But  in  the  beginning  of  the  affault,  his  Thigh-  H<  itflain. 
bone  was  broke  with  a  Musket-fhot,  of  which  he  imme- 
diately died.    The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  vas  near  him, 
throwing  a  Cloak  over  his  Body,  continued  the  Affault. 
At  length,  after    two   hours  refiftance,    the  breach   was  r>-'  Sr-sct 
forced,  and  the  Imperialifts  entred  the  Suburbs.     Where-    '  ■>      u 
upon  the  Pope  withdrew  to  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angeh,  ac-  „,,„,  „ 
companied  by  thirteen  Cardinals,  all  the  foreign  Ambaffa-     ■  Angelo. 
dors,  and  fome  other  Perfons  of  diftinclion.  Mean  while,  Guicc"!d' 
the  Imperialifts  were  employed  in  becoming  mafters  of  the 
Tyber,  which  was  not  difficult,  confidering   the  confirma- 
tion the  whole  City  was  in.     The  Pope  might  ftill  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  fecured  his 
Perfon.     But   by  a  ftrange  blindnefs,  upon  news  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon's  death,  he  was  obftinately  bent ,  without 
any  juft  reafon,  to  ftay  in  a  place  where  he  had  neither 
Proviiions,  nor  Ammunition,  nor  a  Garrifon  fufficient  to 
defend  it.     So  many  Hiftorians  have  defcribed  the  facking  Smiting  -/ 
of  Rome,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  inlift  on  it  here.    The  Rea-  Rome. 
der  may  eafily  conceive,  what  the  defire  of  plunder  may  Gl|:'L"i. 
caufe  an  ill-difciplined  Army  without  a  General,  like  this,  H-meu. 
to  commit.  Some  Hiftorians  have  been  pleafed  to  caft  the  Hiil- 
whole  blame  of  the  Rapine  and  Cruelty   committed   on 
this  occafion,  upon  the  Proteftants  in  Frondjperg's  Troops. 
But  moft  have  made  no  fuch  diftinciion,  agreeing    that 
the  Spaniards  fhewed  no  more  regard  for  the  Holy  City 
than  the  Germans  (2). 

If  the  Army  of  the  Allies  had  clofely  followed  the  Im-  Ova-fight  ■>/ 
periaiifts,  they  might  have   fallen  upon  them  whilft  mofl 
intent  upon  the  plunder,  and  probably  with  Succefs.     But  H~ 
if  we  may  believe  Guicciardini,  the  Duke  of  Urbino  fo 
ordered  it,  that  the  Army  came  not  before  Rome  till  the 
end  of  May,  and  then  raifed  fo   many  objections  agsinft 
attempting  the  relief  of  the  Caftle  of  St.  Jngeio,  that  the 
Generals  agreed   to  leave  the  Pope  to  come  oft" as  well  as 
he  could.     The  Allies  retiring  the  firft  of  June,  Clement  Tit  Pc/». 
capitulated  the  6th,  having  fent  for  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  "P-"1^'"- 
to  treat  with  him.     But  the  Army,  having  chofen    the  •'un< 
Prince  of  Orange  for   General,  had  no  great  confidence 
in  the  Viceroy,  neither  would  be  guided  by  his  Counfels. 
The  Pope  therefore  was  forced  to  fign  with  the  Prince  of  Guu-ciiri 

H;rbe:t. 


fi)  Pa  Sir  7  ;•,  R.fl.     Stc  P.  Darnel,  Tom.  VII.  p.  635. 

[a  Tliey  ran  acked  tin-  City,  without  diftinftton  of  places,  for  the  (pace  of  fix  or  feven  days,  (two  whole  months,  fays  P.  Djri!,  Tom  VII.  p.  640.) 
killing  ..bove  five  tl.n„|jnd  Men,  and  committing  all  manner  of  Ripme  and  Ciurity.  Heriert,  p.  Si.  It  was  reported,  fj;s  Gaiscienttnt,  that  the  plun- 
dcring  Soldiers  fit  .ib.ve  a  rmllbn  ul  Ducats,  in  Ciold,  Silver  and  Jewels  j  and  a  niiuh  greater  Sum  for  Rambnv    1-  ili. 
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Orange,  and  the  chief  Officers  of  the  Army,  the  following 
Capitulation: 

That  the  Pope  fhould  pay  the  Army  fovir  hundred  thou- 
'  find  Ducats,  namely,  one  hundred  thoufand  down,  fifty 
thoufand  in  twenty  days,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand within  two  months,  afiigning  for  that  purpofe  a  Tax 
upon  the  whole  Ecclehaftical  State. 

That   he  fhould  deliver   into  the  Emperor's   hands   the 
Cafllcs  of  St.  Angela,  Civita  Vecchia,    Ojlia,    Citta  Ca- 
Jitlltma,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Modena. 

That  the  Pope,  with  the  thirteen  Cardinals,  fhould  re- 
main prifoners  in  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angela,  till  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  Crowns  were  paid,  and  then  fhould  be 
conducted  to  Naples  or  Gacta,  there  to  wait  the  Emperor's 
pleafure. 

That  the  Chevalier  Gregorio  Cajfali  the  Englijh  Ambaffa- 
dor,  Renzo  de  Cert,  and  all  the  reft  that  were  retired  to 
the  Caftle,  except  the  Pope  and  the  thirteen  Cardinals, 
fhould  be  at  Liberty  to  go  where  thev  pleafed. 

That  the  Cohnna's  fhould  be  abfolved  from  all  Cen- 
fures. 

That  when  the  Pope  fhould  go  from  Rome,  he  fhould 
leave  a. Legate,  and  the  Court  of  the  Rota{i). 

The  Capitulation  being  figned,  Captain  Alarcon,  the 
fame  that  had  the  Cuftody  of  Francis  I,  when  a  prifoner, 
entered  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angela  with  three  Companies  of 
Spaniai  ds,  and  as  many  of  Germans,  and  ftrictly  guarded 
•  the  Pope  and  Cardinals.  During  the  confufion  caufed  by 
the  Pope's  Imprifonment,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  became 
mailer  of  Modena,  the  Venetians  took  Ravenna  and  Cervia, 
Sigifmund  Malatejla  i'eized  Rimini,  and  the  Florentines  ex- 
pelling the  Pope's  Legate,  recovered  their  Liberty. 


termination,  Francis  thought  it  more  proper  to  fend  Am-     1527. 
baftadors  to  London,  and  conclude  it  there.     He  made  choice  HdU- ^ 
for   that    purpofe  of  Gabriel  d'Aigremont,    or  de  Gramont  xlv         - 
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Bifhop  of  Tarbe,  and  the  Vifcount  of  Turenne,  with  whom 
were  joined  the  firft  Prefident  of  Roan,  and  the  Lord  de 
Vaux,  who  were  already  in  England.  Thefe  Ambafla- 
dors  (2)  concluded  with  Cardinal  IVolfcy,  appointed  Com- 
miffioner  to  negotiate  with  them,    three  Treaties,    which 


were  figned  the  30th   of  April  \cz~j, 
Bourbon  was  marching  to  Rome. 


Some  time  after,  all  the  Troops  which  were  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  repaired  to  Rome  to  fhare  in  the 
Bootv,  and  glean  what  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Germans  had  left.  The  Imperial  Army  then  at  Rome  con- 
fided of  twelve  thoufand  Germans,  eight  thoufand  Spaniards, 
and  four  thoufand  Italians.  But  the  Plague  which  pre- 
fently  after  raged  among  the  Troops,  fo  diminifhed  them, 
that  'tis  faid,  when  they  came  to  go  upon  action,  there 
was  not  ten  thoufand  Men  able  to  bear  Arms.  Mean 
while,  the  eager  denre  of  Plunder,  caufed  the  Emperor's 
affairs  to  be  fo  neglected,  that  the  army  remained  unfer- 
tile till  the  end  of  the  year ;  whereas  Bologna  and  the 
•i'Li  Romagna  might  have  been  taken,  which  would 
1  the  Emperor  invincible  in  Italy.  Belides, 
this  negligence  gave  Francis  time  to  fend  Troops  into  thofe 
pa  ,  ot  which  he  would  never  have  thought,  if  the  Em- 
peror's Generals  had  reaped  from  the  taking  of  Rome,  and 
the  Pope's  Captivity,  the  advantages  they  might  have  na- 
turally expected,  for  the  Service  of  their  matter.  It  is 
time  now  to  fpeak  of  the  affairs  of  England,  the  recital 
w.hereof  has  been  interrupted  by  the  relation  of  this  year's 
events  in  Italy,  becaufe  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
underftanding  of  the  Sequel. 

Since  Francis  had  refufed  to  execute  the  Treaty  oi Ma- 
drid, he  had  never  ceafed  to  prefs  Henry  to  come  into 
the  League  of  Cognac.  But  whether  Henry  perceived 
that  Prince's  Views,  or  hoped,  by  managing  the  Emperor, 
to  make  himfelf  Umpire  of  the  Peace,  he  had  kept  within 
the  Bounds  of  the  defeniive  League  concluded  at  Moore. 
At  length,  finding  that  probably,  the  Pope  and  Venetians 
could  not  lung  maintain  the  War,  he  was  afraid,  the  Em- 
peror would  become  matter  of  all  Italy,  and  with  that 
incrcafe  of  Power,  grow  too  formidable  to  Europe.  In- 
deed, it  was  eafy  to  fee,  that  to  diveft  him  of  the  Supe- 
riority he  was  going  to  acquire  upon  France,  England 
would  one  day  be  forced  to  make  greater  efforts  than 
were  neceffary  to  hinder  his  attaining  it.  Thefe  Conlide- 
rations  were  farther  corroborated  by  the  Inftances  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  gain  to 
his  Intereft,  otherwife  all  thefe  reafons,  probably,  would 
have  been  ineffectual.  So  about  the  end  of  the  laft  year, 
Henry  had  lent  to  Paris  Sir  William  Fitz-lVilliams,  to 
acquaint  the  King  of  France,  that  he  was  ready  to  join  in 
an  offenfive  League  with  him,  and  give  him  the  Princefs 
Mary  his  Daughter  in  Marriage.  Francis  gladly  em- 
bracing the  propofal,  the  Treaty  was  begun  at  Paris  by 
the  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  IVells,  the  Englijh  Ambaffador  in 
ordinary,  and  Fitz-Williams,  But  as  feveral  difficulties 
occurred,  which  depended  upon  the  King  of  England's  de- 
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The  firft  Treaty  ran  : 

That  the  two  Kings  fhould  jointly  fend  Ambaffadors  to 
the  Emperor,  with  offers  concerning  the  ranfom  of  the  two 
Plottages,  and  to  demand  the  payment  of  what  was  due 
to  the  King  of  England. 

That  if  he  rejected  the  offers,  or  gave  no  anfwer  within 
twenty  days,  the  two  Kings  fhould  proclaim  War  againft 
him. 

Another  Article  of  this  Treaty  contained  a  mutual  en- 
gagement for  the  Marriage  of  Francis,  or  his  Son  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  with  the  Princefs  Mary,  at  the  King  of  France's 
choice,  and  upon  fuch  Terms  as  fhould  be  agreed  on  when 
the  time  came  (3)  Probably,  this  Treaty  was  to  be  made 
publick,  in  order  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  defift  from  his 
claim  to  Burgundy,  and  be  fatisfied  with  the  offered  equi- 
valent. 


By  the  fecond  Treaty  it  was  agreed : 

That  in  cafe  the  Emperor  rejected  their  propofals,  orde-  ^Treaty, 
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his  Subjects,  by  the  two  Kings,  allowing  them  however  Du  Tillet. 
forty  days  to  withdraw  their  Effects. 

That  the  two  Kings  fhould  make  War  upon  the  Em- 
peror in  the  Low-Countries,  with  an  Army  of  thirty  thou- 
fand Loot,  and  fifteen  hundred  Men  at  Arms,  and  that 
two  thirds  of  the  Foot,  and  all  the  Horfe  (4)  fhould  be 
furnifhed  by  the  King  of  France. 

That  they  fhould  equip  a  Fleet  with  fifteen  thoufand 
Men,  whereof  the  King  of  France  fhould  find  ten  thou- 
fand. 

That  if  the  King  of  Portugal,  or  any  other  Prince  of 
State,  fhould  join  with  the  Emperor,  they  fhould  be  de- 
clared Enemies  to  both  the  Kings. 

That  the  Pope  and  Venetians  fhould  be  deemed  in- 
cluded in  the  League,  provided  they  continued  the  War  in 
Italy. 

That  the  King  of  France  fhould  endeavour  to  perfuade 
the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  [and  Robert 
de  la  Mark]  to  make  War  upon  the  Emperor. 

That  the  two  Kings  fhould  ufe  their  joint  endeavours  to 
encourage  "John  de  Zapal  to  profecute  his  right  to  the  Crown 
of  Hungary,  in  cafe  he  had  not  already  made  an  Alliance 
with  the  Turk,  in  order  to  keep  the  Emperor's  Brother 
Ferdinand  employed  in  thofe  parts. 

That  the  League  fhould  be  notified  to  the  Princes  of 
Germany,  and  the  two  Kings  endeavour  to  prevent  their 
affifting  the  Emperor. 

The  Subftance  of  the  third  Treaty  was : 

1.  That  this  Treaty  fhould  not  derogate  froni  that  of  Afl  f"h- 
Moore,  which  remained  in  force.  Gufcciarf!  ' 

2.  That  there  ihould  be  perpetual  Peace  between  Francis  Herbeu. 
and  Henry,  and  their  refpective  Subjects. 

3.  That  neither  of  them  fhould  give  aid  or  advice  to 
any  perfon  whatever,  that  fhould  attack  the  Dominions  of 
the  other. 

4.  Henry  renounced  for  himfelf  and  Succeffors,  all  Right 
and  Title  to  the  Kingdom  of  France  ( 5 ),  and  in  general, 
whatever  Francis  now  pofiefled. 

5.  In  coniideration  whereof,  Francis  bound  himfelf  and 
Succeffors,  to  pay  to  Henry's  Succeffors  an  annual  penfion 
for  ever,  of  fifty  thoufand  Crowns,  at  two  payments ; 
namely,  on  the  ift  of  May,  and  the  ift  of  November,  and 
that  the  payment  of  the  penfion  fhould  commence,  on  the 
firft  of  thofe  two  days  which  fhould  happen  after  Henry's 
death,  without  deduction  of  what  fhould  remain  to  be  paid 
after  Henry's  deceafe,  of  the  two  millions  ttipulated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Moore. 

6.  Moreover  Francis  bound  himfelf  to  give  yearly  to 
Henry,  fifteen  thoufand  Crowns  worth  of  Salt  of 
Bruage{6),  befides  the  fore- mentioned  fifty  thoufand 
Crowns. 


(1)  This  Court  conuft*  of  twelve  Prelates,  called  Auditors  of  the  Rota,  (eight  of  them  Italians,  two  Spaniards,  one  Frenchman,  and  one  Cumin)  who 
judge  by  Appeal  of  all  Matters  EcdeliaAital  and  Civil,  between  Clergymen.  The  Court  takes  its  name  from  the  marble  Pavement  of  the  Room  where  they 
meet,  retembling  a  Wheel. 

(1)   They  arrived  in  hond'.n,  March  2.     Hall,  fol.  155. 

( 3)  Hall  lays,  the  People  were  very  much  againrt  this  Match,  becaufe  the  Princefs  Mary  being  King  Henry's  prefumptive  Heir,  if  he  died  without  Sons, 
ihe  luccceded  ot  courfe  to  the  Throne,  and,  on  account  of  her  Marriage,   it  was   feared  ihc  would  be  too  much  under  the  influence  of  France,  fol.  155- 

(4)  Twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  Men  at  Arms.     See  Herbert,  p.  Si. 

(0  ■ — -Jus,  Titulum,  &  verum  Dominium  in  Regno  Francia?. Rymer,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  220. 

(6)  A  Town  in  Samtmge,  famous  lor  its  Salt-Pits,  about  eight  Leagues  from  Rochet,  The  Salt  in  this  DiilricT  brings  in  the  King  of  France  fourteen 
millions  of  Livrcs  per  Annum. 

6  7.  That 
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7.  That,  to  prevent  the  objection  which  might  here- 
after be  made,  That  a  King  can't  bind  his  Succejfors,  the 
two  Kings  fhould  caufe  the  Treaty  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  States  of  their  Realms,  and  held  as  a  perpetual  and 
inviolable  Law. 

8.  That  the  Treaty  fhould  be  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  Archbifliops,  Bifhops,  Princes,  Dukes,  Earls,  Ba- 
rons, and  other  great  Men  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  whole 
names  were  inferted  in  this  Article,  under  forfeiture  of  all 
their  Goods;  and  by  the  Parliaments  of  Paris,  Touloufe, 
Roan,  Eourdeaux,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Courts  of  Juitice 
in  England. 

The  news  of  the  faclcing  of  Rome  and  the  Pope's  Cap- 
tivity arriving  fhortly  after  the  conclufion  of  thefe  Trea- 
ties, the  two  Kings  thought  fit  to  alter  the  Article  of  the 
fecond  ,  concerning  their  carrying  War  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  to  agree  to  act  only  in  Italy.  But  as  the 
Engiijh  Troops  could  not  be  tranfported  into  Italy,  with- 
out great  difficulties  and  lofs  of  time,  they  agreed,  that 
the  King  of  France  fhould  undertake  the  War  alone,  for 
a  certain  Sum  ( 1 ),  which  Henry  was  to  pay  him  month- 
ly, till  the  end  of  Oilobir.  This  laft  Treaty  was  figned 
the  29th  of  May,  about  three  weeks  after  the  taking  of 
Rome. 

In  confequence  of  the  firft  of  the  three  Treaties  of 
April  the  30th,  Henry  fent  Sir  Francis  Pointz  into  Spain, 
to  demand  of  the  Emperor,  that  as,  by  their  former  Trea- 
ties, the  War  with  France  was  carried  on  at  a  common 
charge,  he  would  give  him  half  the  Booty  taken  at  Pa- 
via,  and  one  of  the  two  Hoftages  received  from  the  French 
King.  Pointz  was  accompanied  with  Clarenccux  King 
at  Arms,  but  incognito,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  do  his 
Office,  when  there  mould  be  occafion.  The  Emperor 
eaiily  perceived,  the  King  of  England  fought  only  a  pre- 
tence of  quarrel.  But  as  it  was  his  Intereft  to  prolong 
the  time,  he  told  the  AmbafTador  he  would  fend  his  an- 
fwer  to  the  King  his  mailer  by  an  Exprefs. 

While  the  AmbafTador  was  on  his  way  to  Spain,  Fran- 
cis and  Henry  hearing  what  had  palled  in  Italy,  thought 
proper  that  Cardinal  JVolJ'cy  mould  go  and  confer  with 
Francis  at  Amiens,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  agreeable 
to  the  iituation  of  affairs.  Shortly  after,  Francis  fcntLau- 
trcc  with  the  Forces  defigned  for  Italy  (2). 

Cardinal  TVolfey  departing  from  Court  the  third  of  July, 
arrived  at  Calais  the  1  1  th  (3 ),  from  whence  he  went  to 
Abbeville,  and  flayed  till  Francis  came  to  Amiens.  He 
was  received  at  his  entrance  into  the  French  Territories, 
with  the  fame  refpeft  as  would  have  been  paid  to  the 
King  of  England.  We  find  in  the  Colleclion  of  the  Pub- 
lic/: Ails,  Francis's  Letters  Patents  empowering  the  Car- 
dinal, his  dearejl  and  great  Friend,  to  releafe  the  prifoners, 
where-ever  he  came,  what  Crimes  foever  they  were  guilty 
of,  except  High-Treafon,  Rapes,  [Coining,  Sacrilege,] 
and  the  like,  and  to  grant  them  a  Pardon  by  his  Letters 
Patents. 

Whilft  the  Cardinal  was  at  Abbeville,  he  received  a  Me- 
morial from  the  Emperor,  containing  his  anfwer  to  the 
King  of  Frances  offers  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.  He  had, 
as  was  obferved,  rejected  thefe  offers  at  firft  with  difdain, 
and  refufed  to  hear  them  mentioned.  But  the  fituation  of 
his  affairs  being  altered  by  the  League  between  France  and 
England,  he  believed  it  would  be  better  to  end  all  diffe- 
rences by  a  Peace,  than  run  the  hazard  of  maintaining 
the  War  alone  againft  fo  many  powerful  Enemies.  It  was 
therefore  in  order  to  procure  a  Peace,  that  he  fent  this 
anfwer  to  the  Cardinal,  wherewith  he  imagined  to  have 
reafon  to  hope,  the  King  of  France  and  Henry  would  be 
Satisfied. 

As  this  Memorial  is  very  proper  to  illuftrate  the  Hiftory 
of  thofe  times,  it  will  not  doubtlefs  be  unacceptable  to  in- 
fert  the  Subftance  thereof. 

"  The  Emperor  began  with  protefting,  that  by  what 
"  he  offered  in  this  Memorial,  he  meant  not  to  derogate 
"  from  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  but  in  the  points  only 
"  which  were  contrary  to  it.  He  added,  that  as  to  the 
"  Hoftages,  the  King  of  France  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
"  reafon  of  their  being  in  Spain,  and  had  it  in  his  power 
"  to  recover  them.  Then  he  fet  forth  the  offers  made  by 
*'  Francis  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  containing  the  four 
"  following  Articles: 


The  King  c/France'i  Offers  to  the  Em- 
'  '  or. 

"  I.  That  he  would  execute  the  Treaty  of  Madrid, 
"  provided  Francefco  Sforza  v.  as  reftored  to  the  Duchv  o' 
"   Milan. 

II.  That  he  would  give  the  Emperor  in  lieu  of 
"  Burgundy,  two  millions  of  (.old  payable,  namely,  a 
"  good  Sum  in  hand,  when  Queen  Leonora  fhould  be  de- 
"  livcred  to  him,  and  the  alt  at  a  day  to  be  appointed, 
"  and  then  his  Sons  fhould  be  reftored  ;  unlefs  the  Em- 
"  pcror  had  rather  have  the  whole  Sum  at  once,  and 
"  deliver  at  the  fame  time  the  Queen  and  the  two  Ho- 
"  ftages. 

"  III.  That  he  would  pay  the  King  of  England  what 
"  was  due  from  the  Emperor. 

"  IV.  He  demanded  that  the  Emperor  fhould  iucreafe 
"  Queen  Leonora's,   Dowry  in  proportion  to  the  Sum  he 
'   was  to  receive,  iincc  lit  could  do  it  without  any  charge 
"  tohimfelf. 

The  Emperou  Anfwer. 

"  The  Emperor  replied  to  thefe  four  Articles,  by  the 
"  eight  following  Declarations  : 

"  I.  That  what  fhould  be  agreed  upon,  fhould  not  be 
"  prejudicial  to  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  except  in  fuch 
"  things  as  fhould  be  altered  by  mutual  confent. 

"  II.  That  the  Emperor's  right  to  Burgundy  fhould  re- 
"  main  entire,  as  before  the  Treaty  of  Madrid. 

"  III.  That  all  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid, 
"  except  fuch  as  were  mentioned  in  thefe  offers,  fhould 
"  remain  entire. 

"  IV.  The  Emperor  in  his  fourth  Declaration  laid, 
"  that  he  hoped  the  King  of  England,  and  the  Lord 
"  Cardinal  would  caufe  the  Sum  of  two  millions  of  Gold, 
"  offered  by  the  King  of  France,  to  be  augmented.  How- 
"  ever,  if  that  could  not  be,  it  fhould  be  underftood, 
"  that  this  Sum  was  over  and  above  what  the  Emperor 
"  owed  the  King  of  England,  as  well  for  Money  lent,  as 
"  for  the  Indemnity  he  had  undertaken  to  difcharge, 
"  which  Sums  the  King  of  France  had  taken  upon  him- 
"  felf  in  the  Treaty  of  Madrid.  Befides  likewife  the 
"  reftitution  of  the  late  Mr.  de  Bourbons  Eftate,  it  being 
"  reafonable  that  his  Heirs  fhould  partake  of  the  benefit 
"  of  the  Treaty.  Item,  That  the  King  of  France  fhould 
;'  punctually  perform  all  the  reft  of  the  Articles  concluded 
"  on  his  part,  in  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  before  his  Sons 
"  left  Spain  ;  the  Emperor  not  being  able,  after  what  had 
•'  palled,  to  take  any  Security,  if  the  Hoftages  remain- 
"  ed  not  in  his  power  till  the  Treaty  was  fully  exe- 
"  cuted. 

"  V.  That  purfuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  what 
"  fhould  be  agreed  upon,  fhould  be  ratified  by  the  States 
"  General  of  France,  and  approved  by  the  Parliaments. 
"  Or  if  that  could  not  be  done  by  the  States  General, 
"  it  fhould  at  leaft  be  ratified  by  the  States  of  each 
"  Province. 

"  VI.  The  Emperor,  declared,  That  he  could  not  fend 
"  the  Queen  his  Sifter  to  France  till  every  thing  was  accom- 
"  plifhed,  and  then  the  Queen  and  the  Hoftages  fhould 
"  be  fent  together. 

"  VII.  That  as  for  Duke  Sforza,  the  Emperor  would 
"  appoint  impartial  Judges  to  decide  his  affair,  and  if  he 
"  was  found  guilty  of  no  crime  for  which  he  deferved  to 
"  be  deprived  of  his  Duchy,  he  fhould  be  reftored.  But 
"  if  he  was  condemned,  the  State  of  Milan  fhould  re- 
"  main  in  the  Emperor's  difpofal,  according  tojufticeand 
Equity. 

"  VIII.  That  the  King  of  England  fhould  be  Gua- 
rantee of  the  future  Treaty,  and  by  his  Letters-Pa- 
tents engage  to  affift,  at  his  own  charge,  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Troops,  him  of  the  two  Parties  th3t 
fhould  keep  the  Treat)',  againft  him  that  fhould  not 
oblerve  it. 

"  Befides  thefe  eight  Conditions,  which  the  Emperor 
called  Declarations,  he  demanded  moreover  in  his  me- 
morial, that  the  King  of  France  fhould  fatisfy  him  for 


152/. 


(1)  Thirty  thoufand  Ducats,  or,  thirty  two  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  twenty  two  Crowns  de  fJc-.l,  ta  be  deduced  out  of  what  Francis  owed  him. 
Herbert,  p.  S3.     Guicciard.  1.  18. 

(z)   He  fet  out,  June  30,  with  eight   hundred  Lances.     Guicciard.   1.  18. 

(3)  He  was  met  at  Boulogne  by  Monfieur  de  Byron  with  a  thoufand  Horfe,  and  after  by  Jibn,  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Alenfon, 
who  accompanied  him  firft  to  Montreuil,  and  then  to  Abbeville.  He  was  attended  by  Cutbbert  Tun/tatl  Bilhop  of  London,  the  Lord  Sondes  the  King's- 
Chamberlain,  Edward  Stanley  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Henry  Guilford,  Sir  'Thomas  More,  with  many  Knights  and  others,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundrtU 
Horfe.  Hall,  fol.  160.  Stow,  p.  531.  Herbert,  p.  83.  He  brought  with  him  thirty  thoufand  Crowns.  Guicciard.  1.  iS.  IU..  fey)  it  was  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  Pounds,  fol.  161.     Hollingjh.  p,  897. 
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1527.  "  the  expences  of  the  Leagues  he  had  made  with  him,  and 
"  of  Which  he  was  the  fole  Author,  empowering  the  King 
"  of  England  to  fettle  the  Sum. 

"  Finally,  he  faid,  That  he  did  not  qucftion,  the  King 
"  of  England,  who  peifectly  knew  what  had  palled  be- 
"  tween  the  two  Parties,  would  not  caufe  the  King  of 
"  /nm^'s  offers  to  be  increafed,  and  that  the  Lord  Legate, 
"  whom  the  Emperor  always  looked  upon  as  his  good 
"  Friend,  would  alfo  endeavour  the  fame  to  the  utmoft 
"  of  his  power  :  That  however,  he  was  fo  inclined  to 
"  Peace,  that  if  the  King  of  England  defired,  he  fhould 
"  make  any  farther  conceflions  than  what  were  con- 
"  tained  in  the  eight  foregoing  Declarations,  he  would 
"  do  more  for  his  fake  than  for"any  Prince's  in  the  World. 
"  That  he  fhould  be  very  glad,  all  the  Potentates  of 
"  Europe  knew  how  much  he  valued  his  Friendfhip,  and 
"  afcribed  to  him  the  whole  Glory  of  procuring  a  Peace. 
"  This  Memorial   was   dated   at  Valladolid  the  of 

"  j*h  1527. 

If  this  anfwer  of  the  Emperor  be  clofely  examined,  it 
will  be  manifeft,  that  he  fimply  and  abfolutely  accepted  of 
the  French  King's  offers,  under  Terms  denoting,  it  was 
he  that  gave,  rather  than  received  Law,  and  by  his  De- 
clarations only  obviated  all  poffible  Cavils.  As  to  what 
he  farther  demanded,  it  was  under  fuch  refactions,  that 
he  feemed  willing  to  ftand  to  the  King  of  England's  deter- 
mination, which  at  fuch  a  juncture  was  the  fame  thing  as 
to  depart  from  his  demands.  There  was  but  one  iingle 
point  concerning  which  he  could  not  refolve  to  fubmit; 
namelv,  the  Duke  of  Milan's  affair.  But  this  was  a 
point  newly  propofed  by  the  King  of  France,  and  which 
had  no  relation  to  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  where  nothing 
like  it  was  to  be  found.  However,  it  is  plain  if  that 
had  been  the  only  obftacle  to  a  Peace,  he  wouM  alfo  have 
granted  it,  fince  he  referved  a  way  to  come  oft  with  ho- 
nour ;  namely,  by  caufing  Sforza  to  be  declared  inno- 
cent, in  the  manner  he  had  himfelf  propofed  to  the  Pope. 
Perhaps  Francis  would  have  accepted  the  Peace,  on  the 
Terms  offered  in  the  Memorial,  if  the  Emperor  had  come 
to  that  refolution  at  firff.  But  fince  he  had  made  thefe 
offers  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the  face  of  affairs  was 
very  much  altered,  'as  he  had  entirely  gained  Henry  to  his 
intereft,  and  as,  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  it  was  to  be 
feared  the  Emperor  would  become  mafter  of  all  Italy. 
Mean  while,  the  Emperor's  offers,  which  were  in  effect 
the  fame  Francis  had  made  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  were 
either  to  be  accepted  or  rejected.  But  as  it  was  not  Henry's 
bufinefs  to  return  an  anfwer,  fince  the  affair  did  not 
directly  concern  him,  he  only  fent  the  Memorial  to  the 
King  of  France,  who  no  longer  defiring  to  make  Peace, 
di (engaged  himfelf  in  this  manner.  He  demanded  in  the 
firft  place,  that  Sforza  fhould  be  reftored  without  condi- 
tion. Secondly,  that  his  Sons  fhould  be  delivered  before  he 
recalled  his  Forces  from  Italy,  where  Lautrec  was  now 
arrived,  offering  to  depofite  three  hundred  thoufand  Du- 
cats in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  England,  for  fecurity 
of  his  word.  There  could  not  be  a  plainer  evidence  of 
his  little  defire  to  execute  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  though 
the  fame  Terms  only  were  demanded,  as  were  offered  by 
himfelf  prefently  after  his  deliverance.  He  meant,  after 
having  withdrawn  his  Hoftages,  to  have  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  in  his  own  power,  under  colour  of  offering  to 
depofite  for  fecurity,  three  hundred  thoufand  Ducats  in  the 
hands  of  a  Prince  devoted  to  him,  and  who,  by  a  pri- 
vate Treaty,  was  ingaged  to  make  his  Intereft  his  own. 
The  Emperor,  unwilling  to  be  thus  infnared,  offered  on 
his  part  to  depofite  the  fame  Sum  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  England,  for  pledge  that  the  Hoftages  fhould  be 
reftored.  But  his  offer  being  rejected,  the  affair  flopped 
there,  and  War  was  only  thought  of.  Mean  while,  the 
Emperor  defiring  to  let  all  the  World  fee,  it  was  not  his 
fault  that  a  Peace  was  not  concluded,  gave  the  Ambaffa- 
dors  of  England,  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Venetians,  the 
fame  anfwer  he  had  fent  to  Cardinal  Wolfey.  They  all 
feemed  very  well  fatisfied,  and  faid  their  Mafters  would 
doubtlefs  accept  a  Peace  on  thefe  Terms,  and  fend  orders 
to  conclude  it.  But  they  knew  not  that  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England  had  altered  their  minds,  and  taken  new 
refolutions. 

If  Francis  and  Cardinal  Wolfey  were  to  confer  together 
at  Abbeville,  it  was   not  to  feek  means  to  make  Peace, 
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but  rather  to  take  meafures,   on  fuppofition,    that  a  War    lfz^i 
with  the  Emperor  was   infallible.     Francis  being  come  to  7^"'  *:iJ 
Abbeville  the  firft  of  Augujl,  the  Cardinal  waited  on  him,  Ae.  p'ib. 
and  after  conferring  together,    they  concluded,    on   theXiV.p.203, 
eighteenth,  three  Treaties,  which  properly  were  only  Sup-  *c< 
plements,  Explanations,  and  Reltrictions of  the  three  fore- 
going ones. 

By  the  firft  it  was  agreed  : 

I.  That,  as  he  had  left  it  to  the  King  of  France's  choice, 
to  marry  the  Piincefs  Mary,  or  leave  her  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  his  fecond  Son,  the  Duke  fhould  efpoufe  the 
Princefs  when  they  fhould  both  be  of  Age.  That  then, 
and  not  before,  fhould  be  fettled  the  Marriage-Articles  con- 
cerning the  Dowry,  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans in  England,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  that,  whether 
the  Marriage  fhould  be  confummated,  or  the  two  Kings 
think  fit  to  difpofe  of  their  Children  otherwife,  their 
Friendfhip  fhould  remain  firm  and  inviolable,  the  Mar- 
riage being  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  Supplement  to  the 
Treaties  of  the  thirtieth  of  April,  and  not  as  part  of  thofe 
Treaties. 

II.  That  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Moore  fhould  remain 
in  full  force. 

III.  That  the  project  of  the  Interview  of  the  two  Kings 
fhould  be  laid  afide,  on  account  of  the  feafon  and  circura- 
ftances  of  affairs. 

IV.  As  by  the  Treaty  of  the  twenty  ninth  of  May,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  King  of  England  fhould  contribute  a 
certain  Sum  for  the  War  of  Italy,  it  was  concluded  by 
this,  that  in  cafe  the  Emperor  accepted  the  offers  the  two 
Kings  fhould  make  him  by  their  Ambaffadors,  the  faid 
contribution  fhould  ceafe  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace:  But  if  he  rejected  them,  the  Treaty  of 
League  offenfive  and  defenfive  fhould  fubfift,  on  condition 
that  during  this  Campaign  the  King  of  England  fhould  be 
deemed  to  have  difcharged  his  part  of  the  Treaty,  by  his 
Contribution  for  the  War  with  Italy. 

V.  That  the  King  of  England  fhould  form  no  demands 
upon  the  King  of  France  on  pretence  of  his  charges  for  the 
War  of  Italy. 

VI.  That  to  prevent  all  difputes,  without  examining 
the  number  of  Troops  which  the  King  of  France  main- 
tained in  Italy,  the  King  of  England  fhould  pay  for  the 
month  of  June  laft  twenty  thoufand  Crowns,  for  the 
month  of  July  laft  thirty  thoufand  Crowns,  and  thirty 
two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty  two  for  each  of  the 
three  following  months.  On  condition  however,  that  if 
in  thefe  three  laft  months,  the  EngUJh  Commiffaries  found 
in  the  Army  of  Italy,  a  lefs  number  of  Troops  than  what 
the  King  of  France  was  to  maintain,  the  Contribution 
fhould  be  leflened  in  proportion.  Moreover,  if  a  Peace 
was  made  during  thefe  three  laft  months,  the  Contribution 
fliould  ceafe  the  day  the  Peace  was  concluded. 

By  the  fecond  Treaty,    which  concerned  only  Trade,  P-  *°9« 
Francis  promifed  to  give  the  EngUJh  Merchants  fuch  Pri- 
vileges as  fhould  be  agreed  upon  hereafter. 

By  a  third  Treaty  the  two  Kings  were  bound  :  p-  2"- 

Firft,  Not  to  confent  to  the  calling  of  a  General  Coun-    er  ert* 
cil  during  the  Pope's  Captivity. 

Secondly,  To  receive  no  Bull,  Brief  or  Mandate  from 
the  Pope  (1)  till  he  was  releafed. 

Thirdly,  That  till  the  Pope  fhould  refume  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Church,  whatever  fhould  be  determined 
in  England  by  the  Cardinal  Legate,  affifted  by  the  prin- 
cipal Members  of  the  Clergy  (z),  and  in  France  by  the 
Clergy  of  the  Galilean  Church,  fhould  be  punctually  ex- 
ecuted. 

Thefe  Treaties  being  concluded,  Francis  I  ratified  them,  Wolfey  «- 
and  fwore  to  the  obfervance  before  he  left  Abbeville  (3).  E'"J3^_ 
Cardinal  IVolfey  did  the  fame  thing  in  his  matter's  name,  Aft.  Pub. 
by  virtue  of  his  full  Powers  and  Title  of  Vicar-General,  xiv.  P,ii6, 
which  he  had  receved  on  this  occafion.     After  that,  he 
returned  into  England,    to  give  the  King   an  account  of 
the  fuccefs  of  his  Negotiation  (4). 

Henry  being  refolved  to  proclaim  war  againft  the  Em-  Henry'* 
peror,  but  willing  to  conceal  the  real  motives,  demanded Jrefi3m«iA 
of  him,  by  his  Ambaffadors,  four  things,  which  he  knew  f^,'  '. 
could  not  then  be  performed.     The  firft  was,    That  he  Herbert. 

p.  86- 


(1)  Any  wav  prejudicial  to  either  of  the  two  Kings,  their  Kingdoms,  or  to  the  Cardinal  of  Tcrk't  Legatine  Jurifdicrion      Rymer,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  it},  114. 

(2)  Accitis  de  mandato  tc  arid  .rilate  praditti Anglia?  Regis  in  Regno  Anglix,  Prelatis,  circa  ltarum  &  admmirtraihnem  Rerum  Ecclefraftica- 

rum  in  Aligl.a,    &c.    Rymer,    Tom.  XIV.    p.  2 14.     Called  together  by  the  King's  Authority,    and  his  confent  firft  obtained  to  what  fliould  be  determined. 
And  here  (fays  Lord  Herbert )  began  the  relilli  our  King  took  of  governing  the  Church,  p.  S5. 

(3)  TJuy  were  ratified  at  Amiens,  Augujl  18.      Rymer,   Tom.  XIV.  p.  zr6,  Zl8. 

(4)  About  the  end  of  September.     French  not  only  richly  prefentcd  him,  but  conducted  him  through  the  Town,  and  upon  his  way  about  a  Mile,  being  ac- 
rompjmed  with  the  titular  King  of  Navarrt,  the  Pope's  Legate,  and  his  prime  Nobility.     At  his  coming  to  Calais,    he  ordered  the  Mart  to  be  kept  in  tha- 


Tov.11,  infteadof  Annoirp,  tec.  Hall,  fol.  159.     Herbert,  p.  S  5.  - 


4a. tr.  li:    Vi'ai  General  in  Erglan.t,  F.-anee,  and  Germany,  during  his  Captivity.     Cuieeij'J,  I,  18. 


-About  this  time,  ll'-.'i'/y  difpatched  Gambara  to  the  Pope,    to  defue  him  to  make 


fhould 
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•  527.      fhould  pay  what  was  borrowed  of  him,  or  of  his  Father     fador,   who  arrived  in  England  about  the  end  of  October,    1  527, 


Cnicciard. 


■/:    '  -,v- 

.  ,   ■    .  ■■'.vtr. 
Herbert. 


King  Henry  VII.  The  fecond,  that  he  fhould  pay  him 
the  live  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  to  which  he  was  obliged, 
ii  \fe  he  married  not  the  Princefs  Mary,  to  whom  he 
was  affianced.  The  third,  That  according  to  the  tenor 
of  their  Treaty,  he  Ihould  fatisfy  him  for  his  Penfion 
from  the  King  of  France,  whereof  there  was  now  due 
four  years  and  four  months.  The  fourth,  That  he  fhould 
rcleaie  the  Pope,  and  fatisfy  him  for  all  the  damages 
Caufed  by  Ins  Troops.     The  Emperor  anfwered  the  Am 


was  received  with  fuch  magnificence,  that  du  Bellai,  who 
accompanied  him,  affures  us,  he  had  never  feen  the  like. 
1  he  knelij}>  Ambaffador  was  received  in  the  fame  manner 
in  France,  rhere  having  ever  been  between  Francis  and 
Henry  an  emulation,  which  frequently  threw  them  into 
needlefs  cxpences.  Hut  it  was  molt  inconvenient  for 
Francis,  by  reafon  of  his   continual  wars   with  the  Em- 


peror,   wherein  Henry  was  no  farther  engaged  than  he 

pleafed :  Nay,   he  paid  the  very  contribution  "for  the  War  Aft  P  S. 
balladors,   firft,    That   he    hud  never   denied  his  being    of  Italy,    by  way  of  deduction  for  the  Sum;  owed  him xlv '' ;;> 
debtor   to  the   King  of  England;    but  was  furprized  he     by  Francis  (4),  as  appears  in  the  Coiiulion  of  the  Publich 
ftiould  at    this  juncture    inlift  fo    much  upon    payment :     Acts.     Thus  Francis  was  forced  to  disburfe  all  the  Money 

employed  in  that  War,  of  which  I  muft  now  relate  the 

Sequel. 

Clement  VII  was   fl ill  confined  in  the  Caftle  of  St.  An-  AS'       ' 


he  had  but  little  Money,  he  could  01  \y  p.  y  part  of  what 
he  had  promifed,  and  therefore  his  Captivity  was  longer 
than  he  expe  :d  ai  irfl  ,  they  in  whole  Cuftody  he  was, 
not  being  willing  to   trult   to  his   word.     The  Emperor 


Italy. 


That  at  Ieaft,  when  the  money  was  required,  the  obliga 

tions  fhould  be  offered  to  be  reftoied.     Secondly,  That 

he  would  write  to  the  King  their  Mafter  to  acquaint  him, 

why  he  did  not  think  himlelf  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the     gels,    till  he  could  pay  the  Sums  exacted  upon  him.     As 

fiVe  hundred  thoufand  CrOwns,  for  not  confummating  the 

Marriage.     In  the  third  place,  That  ordets  were  fent  into 

Italy  to  fet   the  Pope  free.     He   ("aid   nothing  concerning 

making   fatisfa&ion  for  the  Penfion,  becaufe   probably  he 

conlidered  it  as  included  in  the  Article  of  the  debti;  to  which     had  not   advice  of  the   facking  of  Rome,    ?.nd  the  Pope's 

he  owned  himlelf  bound,  as  indeed  nothing  was  more  rea-     Imprifonment   fooner  than  the  beginning  of  June,  and  it 

fonable.  was  above  a  month  before  he  came  to  any  relolution.     As 

Affembly  of  The  Emperor's  Replies  were  not  capable  of  fatisfying  he  did  not  queftion  this  afrail  would  make  gr?at  noife  in 
*!  ,  ^U"  Henry  who  only  fought  an  occalion  of  quarrel.  On  tjie  the  World,  he  was  willing  to  fee,  before  he  determined 
Mezerai.       other    hand,    Francis    having   called    together    the   chief     what  to  do,  how  the  Kings  of  Fiance  and  England  would 

Men,  that   is  to  fay,  properly,  Perfons  devoted  to  him,     take  it,     in  order  to  proceed   accordingly.     The    2d  of  Hubert. 

declared  to    them  all   the  fteps  he   had   made   towards  a     Auguf.,  he  writ  to  Henry  to  excufe  himlelf  concerning  the 

Peace  with  the  Emperor  ;  and   it   may  be  eafily  guclled,     outrages  committed  by  his  Troops  at  Rome,  and  the  vio- 

he  was   not  very  careful   to  explain  what  the  Emperor 

might  alledge  againft  him.     Having  reprefented   the  mat- 
ter as  he  pleafed,     he  faid,     he  was  ready  to  return  into 

captivit) ,  if  it  was  judged  that  he  was  obliged  in  Honour 
fbeAffem-  or  Confcience.  The  Affcmbly  unanimoufly  replied, 
ilft  oV,,,on.  That  his  per(on  belonged  to  the  Realm,  and  it  was  not 

in   his  power  to  difpofe  of   it  according  to  his  pleafure  : 

That  moreover,  he  could  not  alienate  the  Provinces  ot  the 

Crown,     but  if  the  Emperor  would  accept  of  a  Ranfojn 

for  the  two  Princes   in   hoffage,    they  offered   the  Kin 


lence  exercifed  upon  the  Pope's  Perfon,  wherein  he  pro- 
tefted,  he  was  not  concerned.  At  the  fame  time,  he  aJced 
his  advice  about  what  was  to  be  done  on  this  occafion,  as 
if  he  ftill  deemed  him  his  good  Friend  and  Ally.  But  it 
was  only  to  gain  time,  till  lie  received  Francis's  anfwer  to 
the  Memorial  fent  to  Cardinal  JVolfey.  On  the  other  Later  to 
hand,  the  Pope,  though  narrowly  watched,  had  found  Htn 
means    to  write    to   Henry  (;),     and    caufe   the  thirteen'','.,' 


Francis'* 

Aim. 


Cardinals,  who  were  confined  with  him,  to  do  the  fame,  '•'■'<•• 
defiling  his  protection,  and  entreating  him  to  ufc  his  Deft  B"rnrt- 
two  millions  of  Gold  to  redeem  them.  A  Man  mult  endeavours  to  free  them  from  their  unhappy  condition.  Hcibcrh 
have  voluntarily  fhut  his  eyes,  not  to  fee  what  was  the  Henry,  upon  receipt  of  thefe  Letters,  fent  orders  to  his 
defign  of  this  Farce,  entirely  managed  by  the  Court.  Ambaffadors  in  Spain,  to  demand  of  the  Emperor  the 
Mean  while,  the  King  believing,  after  this  decifion,  that  Pope's  and  Cardinals  Liberty :  To  which  the  Emperor 
he  might,  with  a  fafe  Confcience,  go  to  war  with  the  Em-  anfwered  in  general  terms,  that  he  would  do  what  lay  in 
peror,  thought  only  of  means  to  recover  his  Sons  by  force  his  power  for  the  King  of  England's  fatisfaction.  Mean 
of  Arms.  He  ftill  hoped  however,  the  dread  of  a  War  while,  he  was  thinking  of  conveying  the  Pope  into  Spain, 
would    induce   the  Emperor   to  mitigate   the  Treaty  of    in  expectation  of  making  a  better  bargain  with  him  than 


Charles, 
Francis  and 
Henly  acl 
with  infincf 
rity. 


Madrid.  This  was  not  now  with  refpedl  to  Burgundy, 
fince  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  Emperor  had  ac- 
cepted the  offered  Equivalent.  But  he  was  in  hopes,  by 
means  of  the  War,  to  procure  a  new  Treaty,  which  fliould 
annul  that  of  Aladrid.  Thus  many  Princes  play  with 
their  Words  and  Oaths,  and  feek  to  blind  themfelves,  or 


if  he  left  him  in  Italy.     Of  this  Cardinal  IFolfey  informed 
Henry  by  a  Letter  from  Abbeville  of  the  twenty  ninth  of 

July- 
it  is  certain,    Henry's  Inftances  in  the   Pope's  behalf  T.~  ■■ 
greatly  embarrailed  the  Emperor.     He  found  that  Francis '''"I  "  , 
and  Henry  would    not   fail    to  join    their  Counfels    and  HrarJ* « 
at  leaft,  the  publick,    whilft  none  about  them  dare  to  tell     Forces  againft  him,     under  colour  of  labouring  for  the Vtrianu, 
them  the  Truth.     The  Emperor  kept  his  word  no  better,     Pope,  and  this  union  could  not  but   break  all  his  mea- 
with   regard  to   the   Duchy  of  Milan;    and   Henry  VIII     fures,    with   refpect  to  his   affairs   in   Italy.     He  believed 
fcrupled  not   to  break  his  League  with  the  Emperor,    as     therefore,  that  before   all  things  he  fhould  try   to  divide 
he  had  before  violated  that  with  Francis.     Princes  never     thenj,  by  fowing  jealouiies  and  fufpicions  between  them. 
want  excufes  when  they  have  a  mind  to  break  a  Treaty.     One  of  his  expedients   to  this  end,    was   to  propofe   to  Herbert. 
But  the  publick  is  not  always  impofed   upon,  though  fre-     the  Cardinal  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
quently    they  appear   fo  to  be.     Probably,  the  Sovereigns     natural    Son   of  Henry,    and   Ifabella  Princefs  of  Portu- 
gal,   with   whom    he  offered  in    Dower  the  Duchy  of 
Milan.     The  Cardinal  acquainted  the  King  with  it  by  a 
Letter  of  the  31ft  of  July,  telling  him  withal,  that  the 
offer  was  not  much  to  be  relied  on,  but  however,  it  was 
proper  to  feem  to  liften  to  it,    becaufe  it  was  neceffary 
ftill    to  preferve   fome   correfpondence     with    the    Em- 
peror.    This    related   without  doubt  to  the   affair  of  the 
Divorce,    which  I    fhall  prefently  fpeak  of.     For,  by  z  a  Rur.-.u, ;■, 
Letter  of  the  firft  of  Augujl,    the  Cardinal  informed   the  sPa:">  f 
King  it   was   reported  in  Spain,    he   intended  to  divorce  Hc"ry'1 '"" 
anda?™*  W^°'e  or  m  Part>  ^  £he  new  Knight  fhould  think  fit,  or     the  Queen ;    but  that    it  was   requifite  to  fend  orders  to  fartmtbbu 
Garter.         even  to  be  contented   with    his  bare  word.     Henry  was     his  AmbalFadors  at  Madrid  to  ftifle  the  rumour  as  much  as  %""• 
Aft.  Pub.     pleafed  to  fwear  to  obferve  all  the  Statutes  of  the  Order     poffible.     That  to  this  end,  they  might  fay,  it  had  no  Hcrbcrt' 
of  St.  Michael,  which  were  not  contrary  to  thofe  of  the     other  foundation  than  the  Bifhop  of  Tarbe's  fcruples  con- 
Garter,    or  any    other  Order  he  Jiad   already   received,     cerning  the  Princefs  Mary's  Marriage  with  the  Duke  of 


themfelves  are  not  fo  blind,    but  they  fee  the  irregularity 
of  their  Conduct,  though,  countenanced  by  the  dilfimula- 
tion  of  the  publick,    they  affect  the  great  fecurity.     But 
the  time  comes  at  lift,    when  Pofterity,    lefs  prepoffeffed, 
does  juftice  to  all  the  World,  and  calls  things  by  their  pro- 
per name. 
Francis  and       Francis,  willing  to  preferve   the  Friendfhip  newly  con- 
Heniy  find  tra£ted  with   Henry,    fent    him    the  Order  of  St.  Mi- 
'Z.r'ijrl'rs   chatl  ( i )  by  Ann  de  Montmorency  (2),  one  of  the  Knights. 
»f  Knights  /This  Lord  had  power  to  difpenfe  with  Henry's  Oath, 


XIV.  p.: 

p.  139. 

p.  232. 

Hall. 
Slow. 
Herbert. 


Then  he  fent  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  Francis,  by 
Arthur  [Plantagenet]  Vifcount  LijJe,  natural  Son  of  Ed- 
ward  IV  (3),  and  Francis  took  the  ufual  Oath  of  the 
Order,  with  the  fame  reftridtions.     The  French  Ambaf- 


Orleans,    as  if  there  was  room  to  queftion  the  Princefs 's 
Legitimacy.      The   Emperor  alfo  ufed  another  way   to  TctE*p ercr 
divide  Francis  and  Henry,    by  trying   to  gain  Cardinal  trmnbrib* 

IFolfey  by  advantagious  oilers  (6).     But  fo/  once,  he  could  Wc,v;'- 

Pol.  Virg, 


(1)  The  military  Order  of  St.  Michael  w.is  inlliuited  by  Lean's  XII,  in  1469.  The  Knights  wear  a  Golden  Collar  of  Shell-work,  one  within  another, 
hid  on  a  Golden  Chain,  whereon  lianas  a  Medal  of  St.  Mub.nl  the  Archangel,  the  ancient  Proteftor  of  France. 

(2)  Anr.e  dr.  Mu-.tmorency,  Grand  Maitre  arrived  the  20th  of  October,  with  fix  hundred  Horfe  at  London,  and  after  Audience  had  been  given,  they  were,  on 
November  10.  entertained  by  our  King  at  Greenwich  with  a  lumntuous  Fealt,  and  with  a  Comedy,  in  which  his  D;uthtcr  the  Princefs  ./Wary  acted  a  Part. 
Herbert,  p.  85. 

J j)  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  John  TayU,  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  and  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Nicolas  Carc.it,  Sir  Anthony  Bi.~.cn,  and  Sir  Thomas 


Wnctbcjley,  Garter  King  at  Arms.      Rymer,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  231 


(4)  Which  Sums  amounted  to  fixty  four  thoufand  rive  hundred  and  forty  four  Crowns. 

(5)  On  September  24.     By  Gregory  de  Cajfali,  the  Englijb  Aacnt  at  Rome,  who  was 


p.  34. 


See  Rymer,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  234. 
now   returning  to  England.     Herbert, 


p.  Si,  S3.     Bunct,    Vol.  III. 


(6)  He  offered  him  Lige  Sums  befides  his  Penfion.     But  beoufe  Charles  had  refufed  rVoljey  the  Archbifhoprid;  if  Toledo  the  rieheft  in  Spain,  to  which  the 
Cardinal  vehemently  afuired,  he  proved  inexorable.    Pol,  firg.  \,  27,     Herbert,  p.  85. 


No.  39.    Vol.  I. 


K 


not 
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1527.    not  fucrcr d  ;    whether  Wolfey  was  now  too   far  engaged 
with  Francis,    or  was  bent  to  be  revenged  of  the  Empe- 
ror, who  had  twice  deceived  him,  or  whether  the  bufinefs 
of  the  Divoice  was   now  refolved,    in  which  cafe  it  was 
not  poffible  for  him  to  promife  to  ei'poufe  the  Emperor's 
Interefts. 
F  1p.cis.70w      When  Francis  heard  of  the  facking  of  Rome,  he  per- 
il) a     ,.jj     ccjNej  ;:  was  tjme  to  ]ay  afide  artifice,  and  iieceffaiy  to 
Venetians,     fend  a    powerful  aid   into  Italy,    otherwife  the  /  cnetians 
Cuicciard.     would  infallibly  conclude  a  Peace  with  the  Emperor.    In- 
deed, it  was  not  likely,  they  could  or  would  bear  alone 
the  burden  of  the  War.     Wherefore  his  firft  care  was  to 
make  a   new  Treaty  with  them  (1),  to  bring  each  into 
the  Field  ten  thoufand  Men,  and  levy  ten  thoufand  Swit- 
zers  at  a  common  charge.   The  Venetians  defired  nothing 
more  than  to  be  fupported  by  France,  becaufe  they  juftly 
dreaded,   that  the  Army  which   had   lacked   Rome  would 
be  employed  againft  them.     Indeed,  if  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon had  been  alive,  or  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  able  to   in- 
fluence the  Army,   the  Venetians  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  attacked,  being  the  only  Enemies  the  Emperor  had 
■      r':::l    hi  Italy.    But  happily  for  them,  the  Imperial  Troops  being 
'tiTlmpenat-  wholly  intent  upon  the  plunder  of  Rome,   without  think- 
ifiu   '         ing  of  any  other  undertaking,  the  Plague  which  broke  out 
Cuicciard.     among  them,   fwept  away  two  thirds  of  the  Soldiers.     In 
fhort,  the  Diftemper  deftroying  them  bv  heaps,  they  left 
Rome,  and  difperfed  themfelves  in  the  neighbouring  Coun- 
try.    After  which,  having  facked  Terni  and  Kami,  and 
extorted   Money   from  Spoleto,  the  Germans  parted  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  returned  to  Rome.    Thus  difcord  arifing 
in  the  Arm}',    which   ill  obeyed   the   Prince  of  Orange, 
though  they  had  chofen  him  for  General,  they  projected 
nothing  to  improve  their  Victory  for  the  Emperor's  advan- 
Lamrec  Ct-  tage.     On   the  contrary,  by  their  negligence,   they   gave 
TZlue  * '   Francis  time  to  fend  Troops  into  Italy,  under  the  Com- 
Guiccierd.     mand  of  Lautrec,  who  was  declared  General  of  the  League 
Herbert.        he  had  newly  concluded  with  the   Venetians.     As  for  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  he  continued  in  the  Milanefe  with  part  of 
the  Venetian  Army. 
Ht  arrhci        Lautrec  arrived  in  Piedmont  in  July,  with  part  of  the 
"Piedmont.  Army  he   was  to  command.     The  Marquifs  of  Saluzzo 
was  ordered  to  join  him  with  his  Italians,  and  the  Swit- 
zers  were  to  come  prefently  after.     Whilft  he  was  em- 
ployed  in  ConquelTs  of  little  moment,  waiting  the  junc- 
Detnnduca  tion  of  all  his  Forces,  Andrea  Doria,  who  had  quitted  the 
l^n,  "J"1"  Pope's  Service,    and    commanded  the   French  Gallies,  to 
of  Fiance,     which  lie  had  joined  eight  others  of  his  own,  found  means 
Cuicciard.     to  reduce  the  City  of  Genoa  under  Francis's   Dominion. 
Herbert.       This  was  a  good  opening  of  a  Campain,  which  feemed  to 
promile  an  advantagious  Succefs  in  the  reft  of  the  War, 
especially  as  Lautrec,    after  alTembling  his  whole  Army, 
confifting  of  twenty  five    thoufand  Men,  became  matter 
of  Vigevano,  Alexandria,  and  Pavia.     Sforza  and  the  Ve- 
netians earneftly  preffed    him  to    befiege  Milan ;  but  he 
fhewed   them  pofitive  orders   to  march  to  Naples.     The 
King  of  France  took   care    not  to  employ  his  Army   to 
conquer  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  which   by  the  Treaty  of 
League  was   to   be  reftored   to   Sforza,  after  which,  the 
Venetians  would    give  themfelves    but  little  trouble  to  ac- 
complifh  his  attempt  upon  Naples.     Befides,  he  ftill  hop- 
ed, that  by  confenting,  the  Emperor  fhould  keep  Milan, 
he  might  recover  his  Sons,  whereas  in  reftoring  Sforza  he 
Lautrec        fliould  deprive  himfelf  of  that  means.     Lautrec  therefore 
";Jr',i"  "     began    his  march   to  the   Kingdom  of  Naples,  but  with 

Naples  iit '  y  *  ^  v- 

fit.-u.-ly.  "  fuch  flownefs  and  affected  delays,  that  it  was  evident,  he 
Guicciard.  had  private  orders  not  to  make  too  much  hafte.  And  in- 
Hal1-  deed,  it  was  at  the  time  that  Francis  expected  the  Em- 

peror's final  anfwer  to  the  offers  made  him  by  his  and 
Henry's  Ambaffadors.  Lautrec  long  halted  at  Parma  and 
Placentia,  which  had  opened  their  Gates  to  him.  Mean 
The  Duiiz  of  while,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  joined  with  France,  as  well 
Fa-ran  and  on  account  of  Lautrcc's  march,  who  might  have  eafily  ra- 
M-*jJtp1'^  vaged  his  Country,  as  of  Francis's  offer  to  give  in  mar- 
Sardi.  riage  to  his  Son  Hercules,  Rene'e  of  France,  fecond  Daugh- 

ter of  Lewis  XII.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  prefently  after 
followed  his  example. 
.  _  Mean  while,  the  Emperor  feeing  the  ill  effects  of  the 
I  fet  Pope's  Captivity,  had  difpatched  the  General  of  the  Order 
'"-)';  of  St.  Francis  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  with  orders  to 
releafe  the  Pope.  The  General  finding  the  Viceroy  feized 
with  a  Diftemper  whereof  he  died  in  a  few  days,  delivered 
the  orders  to  Hugo  de  Moncada  to  be  executed.  The  Em- 
peror had  given  general  Inftructions,  that  the  Pope  fhould 
be  bound  to  pay  the  Arrears  due  to  the  Army,  and  give 
Security,  after  having  his  liberty,  to  forfake  the  League. 
But  as  it  was  not  eafy  for  the  Pope  to  find  Pledges,  or 
the  Money  neceffary  to  pay  the  Army,  the  Negotiation 
was  prolonged.  Mean  while,  he  continually  follicited  Lau- 
trec by  private  MelFengers  to  approach  Rome  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  deliverance.     But  Lautrec  had  pofitive  orders 


(1)  On  May  I;. 
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which  hindered  him  from  making  hafte,  and  yet  his  1527. 
march,  though  flow,  was  of  good  Service  to  the  Pope. 
Moncada  feeing  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  going  to  be 
invaded,  and  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  lead  thither  the 
Imperial  Army  which  was  at  Rome,  without  giving  them 
Money,  concluded  at  laft  (2)  a  Treaty  with  the  Pope  to 
this  effect : 

I.  That  the  Pope  fhould  not  oppofe  the  Emperor  in  Treaty  fir 
the  affairs  of  Naples   or  Milan.  * '*£' 

II.  That  he   fhould  grant  the   Emperor  a  Crufade  in  cuicciard. 
Spain,  and  a  Tenth  in  the  reft  of  his  Dominions.  Herbert. 

III.  That  the  Emperor  fhould  keep  Chita  Vecchia, 
OJlia,  Citta  Ca/leliana,  and  the  Caftle  of  Furli. 

IV.  That  the  Pope  fhould  pay  down  to  the  German 
Troops,  fixty  thoufand  Ducats,  and  thirty  five  thoufand 
to  the  Spaniards. 

V.  That  in  a  fortnigiit  after,  he  fhould  pay  them  an- 
other certain  Sum,  and  within  three  months  all  the  reft 
that  was  due  to  the  Emperor,  amounting  to  above  three 
hundred  and  fiftv  thoufand  Ducats. 

VI.  That  till  the  two  firft  payments  were  made,  the 
Pope  fhould  be  conducted  to  fome  fafe  place  out  of  Rome., 
and  give  Hoftages. 

The  Treaty  being  figned ,  and   the  Cardinals  of  Cefis  rri"  Pf 
and  Orfino  delivered   in  Holiage,  it  was  agreed,  that  on  'J'"'?"  " 
the  1  oth  of  D  ccmber  the  Pope  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Guicciiri 
Caftle  of  St.  Angela,  and  conducted  to  a  place  appointed. 
But  as  he  was  afraid  of  a  longer  confinement,  becaufe  he 
was  unable  to  perform  the  Treaty,  he  efcaped  in  difguife 
the  night  before,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Orvieto. 

When  Lautrec  heard  that  the  Pope  was  at  Liberty,  he  Guicciard. 
reftored  to  him  the  City  of  Parma,  and  marched  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  ftayed  three  weeks  expecting  frefti  orders 
from  the  King.  Some  days  after,  he  received  a  Letter 
from  Clement  VII,  acknowledging  himfelf  indebted  to  him 
for  his  Liberty,  intimating  withal,  that  having  been  forced 
to  grant  the  Imperialifts  whatever  they  required,  he  did 
not  think  himfelf  obliged  to  perform  his  Engagements. 

It  was  whilft  the  Pope  was  prifoner   in  the  Caftle  of  Beginning 

St.  Ant  eh,  that  Henry's  Divorce  was  fet  on  foot;  a  mo-°£.Hcnry'' 

rr  •       -r  i_  „  .      .      ...  Divorce. 

mentous  affair,  11  ever  there  was  one,  as  well  in  it  felf, 

as  on  account  of  the  Parties  concerned,  and  chiefly  for  its 
effects.  It  was  not  yet  thirty  years  fince  Lewis  XII  put 
away  his  Wife  without  any  difficulty,  or  much  noife  in 
the  world.  Henry  VIII  had  a  mind  to  attempt  the  fame 
thing,  and  though  fupported  with  much  more  plaufible 
reafons,  he  met  with  infuperable  obftacles,  not  to  be  fur- 
mounted  without  an  extraordinary  method,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land. This  effect  diftinguifhed  Henry  VIIPs  Divorce  Reafin  -why 
from   fo  many  others,  which  are  but  fliehtlv  mentioned  '*", D,m,nt 

.  J  *    .  ©       J  m  made  fo 

by  Hiftorians.  The  writers  upon  this  fubject  being  either  much  noi/e. 
Catholicks  or  Proteftants,  have  confidered  it  varioufly. 
The  Catholicks  have  drawn  Arguments  from  thence  a- 
gainft  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  reprefented  Henry's 
Divorce,  as  the  next  and  immediate  caufe  of  the  change 
of  Religion ;  whereas  the  Proteftants  affirm,  it  was  only 
the  occafion.  Three  Englijh  Authors  efpecially  have  writ  R«»*rki 
the  Hiftory  of  this  Divoice,  befides  many  others  of  the  Her^s"^ 
fame  Nation,  or  Foreigners  who  have  fpoke  of  it  in  their  Burner,' 
works.  Sanderus,  or  rather  Sanders,  Author  of  the  O- 
rigin  and  Progrefs  ^/"rwEnglifti  Scbifm,  makes  it  is  his  bu- 
finefs to  defame  Henry  VIII,  and  fhew  that  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  which  he  terms  Scbifm,  entirely  fprung 
from  Henry's  paffion  for  Ann  Bullcn.  He  fancied  by  that 
to  give  a  mortal  wound  to  the  Reformation,  and  caufe 
the  world  to  think,  that  a  Superftructure  raifed  on  fuch  a 
foundation,  could  not  be  the  work  of  God.  The  Lord 
Herbert,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Henry  VIII,  contents  himfelf 
with  a  bare  recital  of  the  events  of  this  Reign,  whereof 
the  Divorce  is  one  of  the  principal,  without  many  rea- 
fonings,  leaving  his  Readers  to  make  Inferences  from 
the  Facts  he  relates.  Doctor  Burnet  intending  to  write  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  England,  made  it  his  chief 
aim,  in  fpeaking  of  Henry's  Divorce,  to  fhew,  that 
though  it  occafioned  the  Reformation,  it  was  only  by  ac- 
cident. For  this  reafon  he  has  endeavoured  to  refute  the 
palpable  falfehoods  aliened  by  Sanders  in  his  Hiftory. 
He  has  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  no  fincere  Man  can  for 
the  future  acknowledge  Sanders  for  a  writer  worthy  of 
Credit. 

The  Sequel  of  my  Hiftory  obliges  me  to  fpeak,  in  my 
turn,  of  this  famous  Divorce.  I  (hould  be  inclined  to  re- 
fer the  Reader  to  the  forementioned  excellent  Hiftory  of 
the  Reformation  of  England,  known  to  all  the  world, 
and  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  additions,  but 
it  would  not  be  reafonable  to  oblige  the  Readers  to  re- 
member what  they  have  read  in  that  Hiftory,  or  to  perufe 

(»)  On  Ofltitr  31.     Hid. 
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•  527.     if  again.     Wherefore  I  fhall  chufe,  in  purfuing  the  thread 

of  my  Hiftory,    to  relate   this    Event,     which    is  as   the 

Hinge  whereon  do  turn  mimberlel's  other  things,    which 

that   illuftrious  Author  had  occalion  only  to  mention,  but 

which  I   mult  more  fully  explain,     becaufe  our  ends  are 

different.     His  aim    in   fpcaking    of  Henry  VIII's  affairs 

with  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  France,  was 

to  illuftrate  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  and  mine  is, 

not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Religion  any  farther  than 

they  relate  to  the  other  events  of  this  Reign. 

H"nry  «-         Henry  had  been  married  eighteen  years  to  Catherine  of 

mra3uan   dragon,   and  by  her  had  three  Children,   whereof  one  was 

Catheriiia     living,  when  he  foimcd  the  deiign  to  put  her  away.     He 

**'"•  alledged,  as  the  principal  reafon,  his  fcruples  for  marrying 

Hollinglh.     bis  Brother's  widow.      But,   a,  'ti,  pretended,  thefc  fcruples 

Herbert,       troubled  him  not  till  he  was  in  love  with  Ann  Bullen,  one 

Burnet.         0f  the  Queen's  Maids  of  Honour,   it   is  inferred,   that   his 

doubts  concerning  the  validity  of  his  Marriage,    fprung 

from  this  new  paflion,    and  without  that,    would   never 

have  exifted  (1).     According!  v,   fome  labour  to  fhew   his 

Divorce  had  no  other  foundation  than   his   love  for  that 

Lady.     Others  again  endeavour  to    prove,     that  his  love 

It  is  mi  ptf-  and  his  fcruples  were  independent  of  each  other.     Eor  my 

"ttt ' 'tltt"''™  Part'  *  'nouId  think  it  needlefs  to  accufe  or  juftify  Henry, 

Hcnry'i        with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  Religion,  if  there  was  not 

Lo-fwmrhe  fome  neceffity  to  illuftrate  this  matter  with  refpefl  to  the 

'■'"" f,L'    Hiftory.     Bv  illuftrating,    I  mean,    mewing  the  impofli- 

D .writ.  '  .    «  t  ■  r,        1      - 

bdity  of   giving  a  certain  Judgment  about   it.     But  before 
all  things,     it  is  neceftary  to  defcribe  the  perfon,  who,  as 
it  is  pretended,     was  the  prime  Caufe  of  the   King's  Di- 
vorce, and  of  all  the  Confequences  thereof. 
jfirfecumttf     Ann  Bullen  (2)  was   of  a  good,     though   not    a  noble, 
WB"'kn'  Famil7-     Sir   Thomas  Bullen  her  Father,    married  a  Sif- 
Ann.o/Eliz.  tcr  of  {he  Duke  of  Norfolk  (3),  and  by  her  had  Ann,  born 
Bumet.         according  to  Camden    in  1507,    about  two  years   before 
RefT.  I.     Hcnry  yill's  Acceflion  tothe  Throne.      Thomas  Bullen  her 
Herbert.       Father  was  twice  Amb3)lador   to  France,    firft  in  1515, 
and  again  in  1527.     He  was  made  Vifcount  Rochford  in 
r  525,  and   afterwards  Earl  of  Wilt/hire  and  Or  moid  fa). 
Ann  his  Daughter,  being  but  feven  years  old,  was  carried 
into  France  in  15  14,  when  Mary  the  King's  Sifter  went 
and    confummatcd    her     Marriage     at   Abbeville ,    with 
Lewis  XII.     That  Queen  being   re-married  fhortly  alter 
to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  returning  into  England,    Ann 
Bullen  was  left  in  France.      It  is  pretended,     fhc  then  en- 
tered  into  the  Service  of  Francis  I's  Queen,    though   me 
was  but  eight  years  of  age ;    but    it  is  not    faid  in   what 
quality.     It  is  certain,  a  Girl  of  her  age  was  not  capable 
of  doing  much    Service.     So,    it  may  be   prefumed   her 
Beauty,   Gentcelnefs,    or  the  livelinefs  of  her  Wit,    made 
Viueriahty   Queen  Claude  defirous  to  keep   her  about  her.     Camden 
ci  /'n^>nn    amrms»  fhe  retained  her  in  her  Service  to  the  day  of  her 
nturn  i3       death,  which  happened  in  July  1524,    and  fays  not  that 
England.       Ann  ever  took  a  Journey  into  England  all  that  time.     But 
*""*■        Du  Tillet,  and  Du  Pleix,  French  Authors,    pretend,    me 
came  over  in  1522.     The  Lord  Herbert  fays   the  fame 
thing,    but,    without  citing  any  particular  Author,    con- 
tents himfelf  with  faying,  it  appears  in  Hiftory.     Camden 
affirms,     Ann    remained  in  France,    not  only  till  Queen 
Claude's  death,    but  that,    after  me  had  loft  her  Miftrefs, 
flic  was   taken    into    Service   by    the  Duchefs  of  Alenfon, 
Francis's  Sifter.     However,    he  does    not  fay  when  fhe 
quitted  it.     Others  affirm,  Sir  Thomas  Bullen  brought  his 
Daughter  to  England  when  he  returned  from  his  Embaffy. 
His  Embaffy  of  15 15,    can't  here   be  meant,     fince  it  is 
unanimoufly  agreed,  that  Ann  was  in  Queen  Claude's  Ser- 
vice after  Queen  Marys  departure,    and  continued  feveral 
years  in  the  Court   of  France.     It  muft  therefore  be  his 
Embaffy  of  1527.     But  'tis  likely,  Bullen  was  not  fent  to 
France  till  September  1  J27,  fince  his  fole  Commiffion  was 
to  fee  the  Treaty  of  the  30th  of  April  of  the  fame  year 
fworn  to,  which  Francis  had  not  ratified  fooner  than  the 
A1*.  Pub.     1  8th  of  Augvjl,  as  appears  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick 
Xiv.  P.2iS.  Acls  (5).     But  as,  before  his  departure,  the  affair  of  the 
Divorce  was  already  commenced,  it  may  be  affirmed,  the 
King's  love  for  his  Daughter  was  later  than  his  refolution 
concerning  the  Divorce,    if  it  be  true  that  Ann  returned 
to  England  with  her  Father,    about  the  end   of  the  year 
1527.     Indeed  it  may  be  objected,  that  two  French  Au- 
thors affert,  that  Ann  went  over  to  England  in  1522,  and 
that  it  was  then  the  King  fell  in  love  with  her.     But  it 
may  be  replied  firft,  that  it  is  very  ftrange,  thefe  two  Hi- 


ftorians,  who  wrote  long  after  the  fac>,  fliould  meet  with  .527. 
Memoirs  of  the  Journey  of  a  Maid  of  Honour,  and  the 
more  as  they  cite  nothin  t  1  fupport  their  Teftfmony. 
ScconcVy,  fuppofing  it  were  fo,  they  don't  fay  Ami  fl 
in  England.  Confequently  they  deftroy  not  Camdtrta  Tcf- 
timony,  who  affirm.,  Ann  ferved  Que  n  Claud,  till  1 5 24, 
and  afterwards  the  Duchefs  of  Al ,.,  7.  I:  :  if"  it  be  true, 
that  Ann  tool:  a  Journey  into  England  in  1522,  and  the 
King  then  fell  in  love  with  her,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  fhe 
returned  to  France,  becaufe  the  rupture  between  the  two 
Crowns  happening  that  year,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  time 
of  War,  an  EngTijh  Woman  fliould  go  and  fervc  a  Queen 
of  France.  Befides,  if  the  King  was  then  in  love,  would 
he  have  fuffered  Ann  to  depait  the  King  lorn?  Ca, 
therefore,  or  the  two  French  Authors  muft  have  been  mi- 
ftaken.     This  is  a  difficulty  not  to  be  eafily  folved. 

But  there  is  a  facft  which  paffes  f  1  certain,  namely,  Can 
that  Ann  Bullen  being  twenty  years  old,  was  taken  into  E""  '" 
Queen  Catherine's  Service  as  Maid  of  Honour.  Now  this 
muft  have  been  in  1527,  fince  fhe  was  born  in  1  507.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  is  the  time  to  which  the  beginning  of  the 
King's  love  may  moft  properly  be  fixed.  But  ftitl  this  is 
only  a  Conjecture,  which,  were  it  well  grounded,  would 
be  a  fufficicnt  proof,  that  the  King's  Divorce  was  not  an 
effect  of  his  paflion,  fince  it  was  refolved  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1526.  My  aim  in  this  Inquiry  is  to  (hew, 
that  the  time  of  Ann  Bullen\  return  into  England  is  very 
uncertain,  and  the  beginning  of  the  King's  afteclion  no 
lefs  fo.  How  then  can  it  be  (o  boldly  affirmed,  as  it  is  by 
fome,  that  Love  for  Ann  Bullen  infpired  the  King  with 
the  thoughts  of  annulling  his  Marriage  with  Catherine  ? 
We  muft  fee  now  whether  it  be  eafier  to  difcover  the  time 
when  Henry  refolved  to  fue  for  his  Divorce. 

When  Henry  VII  concluded   his  Son's  Marriage  with  -*  -what 
Catherine  Prince  Arthur's  Widow,    Archbifhop  IVarham  %Z£fi? 
told  him  plainly,    it  was  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God,  "Lf„  l\ 
which  the   Pope  could   not    difpenfe  with.      The   KingO"""* 
without  doubt  was  touched  with  this  Remonftrance.     The  ^rfnc~  x 
very  day  the  Prince  his  Son  entered  into  his    fourteenth  p.'js. ' 
year,  he  caufed  him  to  make  againft  his  Marriage,  a  fe-  Sped, 
cret  Proteftation,  though  before  trufty  witneffes,  declaring,  p'  ;62" 
he  was  conftrained  to  give  his  confent.     After  that,    the 
King  on  his  death-bed  ftriclly  charged   the  Prince  not  to 
confummate  his  Marriage  with  Catherine.     Notwithftand- 
ing  all  this,  Henry  VIII  being  come  to  the  Crown,  efpoufed 
the  Princ:fs  contrary  to  Worhanis  opinion,    to  which  he 
preferred  the  Bifhop  oUVincbeJhr's.     He  had  by  her  three 
Children  (6),    two  Sons  and   a  Daughter,    of  whom  the 
Sons  died  foon  after  their  Birth.     He  afterwards  affirmed,  Hall, 
that  heconfidered  the  untimely  death  of  his  two  Sons,  asR'-  '5* 
God's  curfe  on  his  Marriage,  efpecially,  when  he  faw  the     "' 
Queen  had  done  breeding.     It  happened  afterwards  that 
Charles  V,    who  was  affianced  to  the  Princefs  Mary,  re- 
filled to  marry  her,  upon  the  Council  of  Spain's  queftion- 
ing  the  Princefs's  Legitimacy.     After  that,  when  a  Mar- 
riage was  treating  between  Mary  and  King  Francis,  or  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Bifhop  of  Tarbe  the  French  Ambaf- 
fador,     made  the  fame  objection,    maintaining,    that  the 
Princefs  could  not  be  deemed  born  in  Wedlock,  notwith- 
ftanding  Julius  IPs  Difpenfation. 

All  thefe  things  were  more  than  fufficient  to  raife  fcru- 
ples in  the  King's  mind  concerning  his  Marriage.  But 
though  in  an  Affembly  of  Lords  which  he  afterwards  called, 
to  inform  them  of  his  reafons  for  a  Divorce,  he  affirmed, 
the  Bifhop  of  Tarbe's  objection  infpired  him  with  the  firft 
thoughts  of  inquiring  into  the  matter,  it  appears  however, 
that  his  fcruples  began  fooner.  For  in  a  Letter  (7)  after- 
wards to  Grynaus,  he  told  him,  he  had  abftained  from 
the  Queen  ever  fince  the  year  1  524. 

But  fuppofing  it  could  be  difcovered  at  what  time 
Henry  begun,  either  of  himfelf,  or  by  the  Suggeftion  of 
others,  to  be  troubled  with  thefe  fcruples,  it  would  fii;nify 
nothing  with  refpect  to  his  refolution  concerning  the  Di- 
vorce, which  in  all  appearance  was  taken  much  later. 
Polydore  Virgil  fays,  Longland  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  tlie 
King's  Confeffor,  laboured  to  perfuade  him  of  the  necef- 
fity of  the  Divorce  by  Caidinal  JVolfey's  order,  but  men- 
tions not  the  time.  All  the  Hiftonans  affirm,  the  K.no-  ruma, 
had  recourfe  himfelf  to  Thomas  Aquinas's  works  to  clear 
his  doubts,  and  caufed  the  Bifhops  to  be  confulted  upon 
that  head.  But  none  of  them  fay  at  what  time  this  wa; 
done.     It  is  well  known,  Secretary  Knight  was  dilpatcheJ 


(1)  It  was  at  firft  reported,  That  King  Henry  was  to  marry  Margaret  Duchefs  Dowager  of  Alenfsr.,  and  that  Ticmas  Bullen  Vifcount  RccbfirJ  had  brought 
over  her  Picture  with  him,  when  he  returned  from  his   Embaffy  to  France,     ft '  lltngjhead,  p.  897.      Pel.  Virg.  1.  27. 

(2)  Her  true  name  was  Ann  Boleyn,  as  it  is  always  written  in  the  Publick  Acls.     The  Englijb  write  Boltn,  or  Bullen,    and  the  French  Bottle*.     Rafiit, 

(3)  Elizabeth  Htrward. 

(4)  His  Mother  was  Margaret  one  of  the  Daughters  and  Co-Heirs  ofTtcmas  Bottler,  Earl  of  IVi.'t/bire  and  Orntond.  His  Father  was  Sir  William,  and  his 
Grandfather  Sir  Ge-.ffrey  Boleyn,  or  Bulleyn,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  145S,  who  married  Am:  -ldeft  Daughter  and  Co-Heir  of  ttmal  Lard  Hoo  and  Htflir.gt. 
Dugdalts  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  306.     Camden. 

(5)  Sir  Thomas  Bulleyn  was  accompanied  to  Paris  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,      Hall,   fo],  157, 

(6)  She  had,  befides,  feveral  Mifcarriages.     Burnet ,  Tom.  I.    p«  36, 

(7)  Dated  September  10, 1 j jt,    Idem.  p.  38. 
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to  Rome  about  this  affair  in  July  1527,  but  then  the  ru- 
mour of  the  King's  meditating  a  Divorce  had  already 
reached  the  Court  of  Spain,  as  appears  in  the  Cardinal's 
Letter  to  the  King  from  Abbeville  (1).  It  is  alfo  very 
probable,  that  before  he  engaged  in  this  affair,  Henry  had 
coniidered  of  it  fome  time  before.  It  is  fcarce  to  be  fup- 
pofed  a  refolution  of  this  nature  can  be  taken  lightly,  or 
when  taken,  immediately  executed,  without  thoroughly 
weighing  the  difficulties,  or  waiting  a  favorable  Juncture. 
Henry  faid  himfelf  that  the  Bifhop  of  Tarbe  bred  the 
thought  of  annulling  his  Marriage.  But  if  it  be  true,  as 
fome  affirm,  that  the  Bifhop  fpoke  only  as  directed  by 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  it  may  be  prefumed,  the  project  of  the 
Divorce  was  formed  fome  time  before,  and  this  Ambaffa- 
dor  made  to  fpeak  only  to  have  an  excufe  to  commence 
the  affair.  This  is  what  feems  to  me  extremely  probable. 
Indeed  it  is  not  likely  the  Ambaffador,  after  thus  queftion- 
ing  Mary's  Legitimacy,  would  have  concluded  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  King  his  mafter,  or  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
with  that  Princefs,  had  he  not  ailed  in  concert  with  the 
Court  of  England.  Thefe  then  are  my  thoughts,  which 
I  fubmit  to  the  Reader's  Judgment. 

Ever  fince  Francis  was  freed  from  his  Captivity,  he 
had  never  ceafed  to  prefs  Henry  to  join  with  him  in  an 
off'enfive  League  againft  the  Emperor.  But  Henry  had 
conftantly  excufed  himfelf,  without  even  fuffering  him  to 
entertain  the  leaft  hopes  in  that  refpect.  However,  Lord 
Herbert  fays,  that  about  the  end  of  the  year  1526,  Henry 
of  his  own  accord  fent  an  Ambaffador  to  France  to  pro- 
pofe  this  League,  fo  eagerly  delired  by  Francis,  and  to 
offer  him  his  Daughter  Mary  in  Marriage.  This  pro- 
ceeding gives  occafion  to  believe,  he  had  now  refolved 
upon  the  Divorce,  and  forefeeing  how  much  the  Emperor 
would  oppofe  it,  intended  fo  to  embarrafs  him  as  to  oblige 
him  to  court  his  Friendfhip.  Upon  this  fuppofition  it 
may  naturally  be  conjectured,  that  he  propofed  the  Mar- 
riage of  his  Daughter  with  the  King  of  France,  only  to 
convince  the  Emperor,  that  he  really  defigned  to  be  ftrict- 
ly  united  with  France.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  is  very 
likely,  he  informed  Francis  of  the  obitacle  which  would 
occur  in  the  execution  of  this  pretended  project,  namely, 
the  Divorce  of  the  Princefs's  Mother,  which  he  was  me- 
ditating. This  Conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  coldnefs 
wherewith  thefe  two  Monarchs  treated  of  the  Marriage. 
In  the  firft  place,  Henry  left  it  to  the  King  of  France's 
choice,  to  have  Mary  himfelf,  or  to  leave  her  to  his  fe- 
cond  Son,  as  if  this  alternative  were  the  fame  thing.  In 
the  next  place,  when  Francis  declared  he  would  leave  Ma- 
ry to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  treating  more  fully  con- 
cerning the  Marriage  was  deferred  to  another  time.  In 
the  third  place,  in  the  Treaty  Francis  and  the  Cardinal  con- 
cluded at  Abbeville,  they  took  care  to  infert  this  Claufe: 
That  though  the  Marriage  Jhould  not  be  effected,  the  Treaty 
however  Jhould  fubji/l.  In  fine,  though  Knight  was  now 
at  Ro?ne,  or  on  his  way  thither,  when  the  Treaty  of 
Abbeville  was  concluded,  it  does  not  appear  Francis  ever 
complained  to  Henry,  that  he  had  offered  him  a  Princefs 
whom  he  was  labouring  to  baftardize,  in  profecuting  his 
Divorce  with  the  Queen  her  Mother.  On  the  contrary, 
he  affifted  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  obtain  his 
defires.  But  he  muff  have  looked  upon  the  offer  as  an 
affront,  had  they  not  underftood  one  another.  If  this 
Conjecture  has  any  foundation,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  refolution  concerning  the  Divorce  was  taken  at  leaft 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1526,  though  the  execution 
was  deferred  till  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  But  in  that 
cafe,  it  would  therefore  be  true,  that  the  King  had  re- 
folved upon  the  Divorce  before  his  ppffion  for  Ann  Bidlcn, 
who,  in  all  appearance,  returned  not  into  England  fooner 
than  OSlober  1527. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  may  be  gathered,  that  to 
affirm  with  any  probability,  that  Henry's  paffion  for  Ann 
Builen  was  the  caufe  of  his  Divorce  with  Catherine,  thefe 
queries  muft  be  decided  in  favour  of  that  opinion.  At 
what  time  did  Ann  Builen  return  into  England  ?  When 
did  the  King's  love  for  her  firft  begin  ?  When  was  it 
that  he  came  to  a  refolution  concerning  his  Divorce  ?  But 
upon  all  thefe  queftions,  conjectures  only,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  can  properly  be  formed.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  between  the  refolution  about  the  Divorce,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  King's  love,  was  no  great  diftance  of 
time.  There  we  muft  ftop.  But  it  is  going  too  far,  to 
ground  upon  this  nearnefs,  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Henry 
undertook  the  profecution  of  his  Divorce  with  Catherine, 
on  purpofe  to  marry  Ann  Builen.  I  fay,  moreover,  that 
though  there  was  no  difficulty  about  the  times,  and  they 
exactly  correfponded,  yet  as  to  what  palled  in  the  Kind's 
Breaft,  it  would  be  only  Conjecture. 


I  have  enlarged  a  little  on  this  point,  becaufe  the  il-  1527. 
luftrious  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  feems 
to  leave  it  fomething  in  the  dark.  Befidc-s,  I  thought  it 
requifite  to  curb  the  over-confident,  by  informing  the  Rea- 
ders of  what  is  true,  and  what  doubtful  in  the  matter. 
We  fee  it  in  many  Iliftories,  and  hear  it  every  day  pofitivc- 
ly  affirmed,  as  if  there  was  no  difficulty,  that  Henry's  Love 
for  Ann  Builen  was  the  fole  Caufe  of  his  Divorce  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  though,  as  I  have  fliewn,  it  can 
only  be  faid  by  conjecture,  and  the  conjecture  it  felf 
does  not  countenance  that  notion.  Not  that  Henry  VIII 
is  to  be  coniidered  as  a  Prince  incapable  of  being  milled 
by  his  Paffion,  even  to  the  facrificing  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon to  Ann  Bidlen.  Why  fhould  he  have  been  more 
fcrupulous  with  refpect  to  Catherine,  than  he  was  with 
regard  to  Ann  herfelf,  whom  he  made  no  difficulty  to  fa- 
crifice  to  a  third  Wife,  as  will  hereafter  be  feen.  He  was 
a  Prince  of  an  impetuous  Temper,  who  could  bear  no 
oppofition  to  his  Will.  The  Flatteries  of  his  Subjects, 
and  the  extravagant  Praifes  continually  beftowed  on  him 
by  the  Sovereigns  who  ftood  in  need  of  him,  had  poffef- 
fed  him  with  fuch  a  conceit  of  his  own  Merit,  that  he 
imagined  his  Actions  ought  to  have  been  the  ftandard  of 
good  Senfe,  Reafon,  and  Juftice.  When  therefore  it  is 
faid,  his  love  for  Ann  Builen  caufed  him  eagerly  to  pulTi 
the  affair  of  his  Divorce,  of  which  othei  wife  the  difficulties 
would  perhaps  have  difcouraged  him,  nothing  is  affirmed 
repugnant  to  his  Character.  Only  care  muft  be  taken, 
not  to  aflert  for  an  undoubted  Truth,  what  is  but  a  bare 
Conjecture. 

_  However  this  be,    without  dwelling    longer  upon  the  Mttiva  0/ 
King's   fecret  motives,  and  endeavouring  to  difcover  his  ,he  Dhmtt 
Thoughts,  which  lie  hid  from  human   eyes,  let  us  con-  ntnr'f  ** 
tent  our   felves  with  what  he  publifhed  himfelf.     In  the  Burnet! 
firft  place,  he  faid,  He  was  troubled  in  confeience  for  his 
Marriage  with    Catherine,    and    indeed  he  had    but    too 
much  reafon.     The  wonder  is,    that  he  had   not  thefe 
fcruples  more  early.     He  had  married  his  Brother's  Wi- 
dow,   and  found  it   forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Mofcs.     It 
is  true,  he  had  the  Pope's  difpenfation.      But  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  many  learned  Divines  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  Pope  could  not  difpenfe  with  the  Laws  of  God. 
This  was  fufficient  to  give  him  very  juft  Scruples.     As  He  hhoun 
foon  as  thefe  doubts  had  poffeffed  him,  he  was  willing  to  '".  '"■•"'"" 
clear  them,  and  found  in  Thomas  Aquinas  what  he  had  t^JL^T 
perhaps  inattentively  read  many  times  :  Firft,  that   the  Bumet. 
Levitical  Laws    are   moral  and  eternal  :  Secondly,  that 
the  Pope  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  Laws  of   God,    be- 
caufe to  difpenfe  with  a  Law,  one  muft  be  fuperior  [or 
equal]   to  the  Law-giver.      This  decifion  of  a  Divine, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  eftcem,  confirming  his  fcruples, 
he   defircd  Archbifhop  JVarham,  who  had  formerly  de- 
clared  againft  the  Marriage,  to  confult  the  Bifhops  of 
England  upon  this  occafion.     Some  affirm,  that  Longland  Wolfey  /?>» 
his  Confeffor  cherifhed  hi;  doubts,  by  the  private  orders  'I  't'"^h  ** 
cf  Cardinal  Wolfey,  which  is  not  improbable.    The  Queen  p'ohvirg. 
was  Aunt  of  the  Emperor,  with  whom  Wolfey  had  reafon  Burnet, 
to  be  difpleafed.  Befides,  the  Favorite  loved  not  the  Queen  £Ia"." 
herfelf,    becaufe  fhe  could  not  help  fhewing  how  much 
the  was  offended,  that  a  Bifhop,  a  Cardinal,  a  Legate  of 
the  Holy  See,  fhould  lead  fo  fcandalous  a  life.     However  Tit  B: fat 
this  be,  foon  after  the  Archbifhop  prefented  to  the  King  c^m"  t" 
a  writing,  under  the  Hands  and  Seals  of  a!!  the  Biihops,  with  Cube. 
wherein    they    condemned    his  Marriage  as  contrary  to  rin& 
common  decency,    and  the  Law  of  God.     Only  Ft/her  g^"'1'''" 
Bifhop  of  Rochejler  refufing  to  fet  his  hand,  it  is  faid  the 
Archbifhop  made  another  write  his  name  unknown  to 
him  (2).     But  the  Bifhops  were  not   the  only  Perfons 
of  this  opinion.     Since  Luther's  Works   began  to  appear,  Tie  Pr/>!e 
many  People  in  England  were  put  out  of  their  former  hi'o  h  ""  ^  ,kc 
conceit  of  the  Papal  Power.     As  therefore  the  validity  'of  i&eTu* 
the  King's  Marriage  was  wholly  founded  on  Julius  II's 
Difpenfation,   it  was  publickly  difputed  whether  the  Dif- 
penfation could  authorize  a  Marriage  (o  notorioufly  repug- 
nant to  the  Law  of  God:  Nay,  many  who  were  other- 
wife  ftrongly  attached   to  the  Court  of  Rome,  could  not 
relifli  the    Doctrine  of   the   Pope's    difpenfing  with    the 
divine  Laws.     All  thefe  things  confpired  either  to  breed 
or  confirm  the  King's  fcruples. 

But  it  was  not  only  fcruples  of  Confeience  that  Henry  Reefmi  of 
alledged  to  juftify  his  defign.     He  pretended,  that  though  s""'  aUeil' 
he  were   regardle.s  of  his  falvation,  or  able  to  overcome  c^{ 
his  fcruples,  the  good  of  his  People  required  the  preven-  Burnet, 
tion  of  an  inconvenience  which  was  eaiily  to  be  forefeen. 
He  had   but  one  Daughter,  and  very  likely  fhould  have 
no  more   Children,  if  his   Marriage  were  not  annulled. 
If  therefore,  after  his  deceafe,  the  validity  of  his  marriage 
with  Catherine  fhould  come  to  be  queftioned,  he  forefaw 


(1)  Dated  Augufil.   1527.     See  Mobirt,  p.  84. 
(z)  This  particular  is  not  very  certain.     See  Burnet  Ref.  Tern. 
Carllfic,  Ely,  St.  rffafb,  Lintch,  and  Bath. 
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p.  3S.     It  was  figned  on  Ju'y  I.  by  Wirham,  TuiJIul,  Tljhcr,  and  the  B  /hops  of 
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England  would   again  be  involved,   on  account  of  the  Sue-  the  Hhjg's  Confidence,  by  confirming  whatever  had  bi-en      1527. 

ceflion,   in  troubles    from    whence   flic    was    but  juft  freed,  done,   by  a  new  Bull. 

Alan  his  Daughter,  the    King  of  Scotland  his    Nephew,  Mean  while,  as  the  Pone's   compliance  was  not  <L 

the  Queen   Dowager  of  France,  could  equally   pretend  to  in   hi,    prefeKlt    circumftances,      the     King     fent      Doctor  J'; 

the    Crown,     upon   very   plaufible  Re.ifons.      Mary   could  Knight  Secretary   of  State   to   Rome,   to   de-fire  him  to  fign  /; 


alledge  the  Pope's  difpenfation  againft  fuch  as  fliould 
charge  her  with  her  being  born  of  an  unlawful  Marriage. 
The  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  next  Heir  after  her, 
could    maintain,    the   Difpenfation    was    not  valid.      The 


four   Inftruments    drawn    in    England.      The    firft    V/i 
Commiffion   to  Cardinal    U'oljcy ,    to  try  and  decide  th 
affair  with  fome  Engli/li    Bifhops.     The  fecond  was  a  Bull 
Decretal,  declaring  the    King's    Marriage    with    Catherine 


Queen  Dowager  the   King's  Sifter   could   alledge,  that  the     void,  becaufe  Arthur's    with    the   fame   Princel  S    con 

firft  was  Illegitimate,  and  the  fecond,  a  Foreigner.     Thcfe     fummated.      By   the  third,  the   Pop   granted   the   J-Cing  a 


feveral  Claims  might  eafily  kindle  a  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  but  too  vifible  that  each  would  find 
Adherents  ,  not  to  mention  the  foreign  fuccours  they 
might  be  fupported  with.  Henry  therefore  imagined  there 
was  but  one  way  to  prevent  this  danger,  namely,  by  an- 
nulling his  Marriage,  and  taking  another  Wife,  by  whom, 


Dilpenfation  to  marry  another  Wife.  By  the  fourth,  he 
promifed  never  to  repeal  anv  of  the  three  foregoing 
Acts. 

Knight    departed    from     England    in     '/«/>',     alx>ut     the  ft'  />»</•  « 
time  the  Cardinal  besan    bis   journey  to  confer   with   the  M"*''r"'1 
King  of  France  (2).     But  as  the  Pope  was  Prifoner,  and  p,uri 


with   God's    blefling,  he  might  have  Sons.     He  to  whom     guarded    by    a    Spanijh   Captain  ,    it     was     impoflible   for  Herbert. 


the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  are  open,  can  only  know  for 
certain,  whether  this  Thought  was  inf Trilled  into  him  by 
the  danger  he  forefaw,  by  his  averfion  to  the  Queen,  or 
by  his  Love  for  Ann  Bullen.  But  however  this  may  be, 
independently  of  the  feveral  motives  afcribed  to  him,  it  is 
certain,  there  was  great  danger  of  the  Kingdom's  being 
one  day  expofed  to  a  civil  War,  if  the  King  remained  till 
death  in  his  prcfent  ftate,  and  he  faw  no  other  way  to 
Jtrt/osi  put-  come  out  of  it,  than  by  annulling  his  Marriage.  It  is 
'"%  b,m  '"  true,  he  forefaw  great  oppoiition  from  the  Emperor  the 
Queen's  Nephew,  who  was  then  very  powerful.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  as  that    Monarch  had    himfelf  fhown  on 


boptt  of 

\uveeding. 

Burnet. 


Knight  to  have  an  audience.  He  found  means  however 
to  convey  to  him  a  Memorial  (3),  containing  the  fum  of 
his  Commiffion,  to  which  the  Pope  returned  a  (.v 
anfwer.  He  made  believe  he  would  grant  whatever  the 
King  defired,  though  the  Emperor  had  already  required 
him  by  the  General  of  the  Frar.cifcans,  not  to  tio  any 
thing  in  that  affair,  without  communicating  it  to  his  Mi- 
nifters.  By  the  way,  this  fhows,  Henry  had  rcfolved 
long  before  to  fue  for  his  divorce,  fnice  the  Emperor  had 
time  to  hear  of  it,  and  fend  to  the  Pope.  As  it  w.is  not 
practicable  for  Knight   to   treat  with  the   Pope  in    : 


the   matter    was   carried     no   farther    at    that    time.     At  v.'.    ,  • 
this  occafion  fcruples,  which  hindered   him  from  efpoufing     length,    the    news    of    the    Pope's    going  to  be    releafed,  £  ' 
Alary,  Henry   hoped,  he  would   not  obftinately  maintain     reaching    England,    Cardinal  IFolfcy  writ    to  Sir  Gregory  E, 
what    he    had    himfelf  queftioned.     Befides,     the  juncture     Cajfali  (4)  the  King's   ordinary  Ambaffador  at  Rome,  to 
feemed   very   favorable  for  his  purpofe.     The  Pope,  who    order  him    to  join    with   Knight,  and   prefs  the  Pope    to 
was  Prifoner  in  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angela,  feemed   to  have    grant    the    King's    requeft.     This    Letter   was  worded   in 
no  other  reflburce  to  be  reftored  to  his  former  ftate,  than     very   ftrong   terms,  and  fhowed  the  Cardinal's  defire  that 

the  Divorce  fhould  be  effected.  It  was  dated  the  5th  of 
December  1527,  the  Cardinal  not  yet  knowing,  that  the 
the  Pope  had  made  his  efcape  the  9  th  of  the  fame 
month  (5). 

Clement  VII    being  retired   to  Orvieto,   Knight  went  f 6)  Knighr  c-^ 


the  affiftance  of  France  and  England,  and  Henry  did  not 
queftion  that  Francis,  who  ftood  in  need  of  him,  would 
promote  his  Proceedings  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 
As  to  the  reft,  he  never  doubted  the  Pope's  authority, 
reckoning  that  ClAnent  VII   could   revoke  a   Difpenfation 


Beaf>ns  to  k 
la.dbepte 
the  Pop:. 
Burnet. 


;ranted  by  Julius  II.  Nay,  Cardinal  IVolfey  warranted  and  talked  with  him  about  the  affair 
the  fuccefs  of  the  affair,  whether  he  had  already  gained 
the  Pope,  or  imagined,  that  Clement  in  his  prefent  cir- 
cumftances could  deny  the  King  nothing.  So,  it  was 
refolved  the  Suit  fhould  be  moved  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 
to  caufe  the  Marriage  to  be   annulled. 

The  beft  reafon  that  could  be  alledged,  was,  That 
Julius's  difpenfation  was  contrary  to  the  divine  Law, 
and    that    alone    ought  to    have   been    fufficient.     But   it 


1    CafTali  talk 

The  Pope  owned  _. 
he  had  received   his    Memorial,  and   promifed    again  to  do  p.p.  ; 
all   that  lay  in  his   power  for  the  King's  fatisfaction,  but  Burnet. 
prayed   him  not  to  be  too  hafty.      His  circumftances  then  wU  rvwi  re 
were  fuch,  that  he  did  not  vet  know,  whether  he  fhould  gaintim. 
want   the  King   of    England,    or    whether   the  Emperor 
would    agree  with   him.     Wherefore  he   defired   to  gain 
time,  in  order  to  proceed  as   fhould   beft  fuit   with  his  in- 


tereft.     But   for  that   reafon,  and  becaufe  the   King's   or- 
would   have  been   imprudent   to  begin  with  difputing  the     ders  were  urgent  and  pofitive,  Knight   would  not  delay  his 
Prerogative  of  the   Roman  Pontiffs,  when  a   favour  was  to     Negotiation.     He  earneftly  preffed  the  Pope,  who  promifed  *£*"^J 
1  i"  be  asked  of  the   Court  of  Rome.     Recourfe  therefore  was     at  laft   to    fign    the  Acts,  on   condition   no  ufe  fhould    be  tbt  '^r.git. 


Ju1ius'jB»//.  t0  t,e  n;ij  t0  another  expedient,  which  was  to  find  Nul- 
lities in  Julius's  Bull,  and  fhow  it  was  procured  by  fa  lib 
furmizes,  and  untrue  fuggeftions,  which  rendered  the  Bull 
revocable,  even  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Court  of 
the  Rota  (1).  And  this  was  not  very  difficult.  The  Bull 
was  grounded  upon  Henry's  and  Catherine's  requeft,  fet- 
ting  forth  that  their  marriage  was  neceffary  to  prefervc 
Peace  between  England  and  Spain,  And  here  were 
found  two  reafons  for  revoking  the  Bull.  The  firft, 
that  Henry  being  then  but  twelve  years  old,  could  not 
be  deemed  to  have  any  political  views,  whence  it  was  in- 
ferred, that  the  requeft  was  not  his  own.  The  fecond, 
that  the  fuggeftion  was  falfe,  fince  as  matters  then  ftood 
between  Spain  and  England,  the  Marriage  was  not  at 
all  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  Peace  between  the 
two  Crowns,  and  consequently  Julius  II  had  been  fur- 
prized.  Another  Nullity  was  found,  as  the  Bull  havinc 
no  other    foundation   than  the   maintenance  of  Peace  and 


made  of  them,  till  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  were  de-  Jlra. 
parted  out  of  Italy.  Knight  willingly  accepted  of  the  con- 
dition, imagining,  when  the  Inftruments  ready  figned 
were  in  the  King's  hands,  he  would  ufe  them  when  he 
pleafed.  But  the  Pope  was  not  eafily  to  be  deceived. 
Whilft  he  feigned  to  have  no  other  view  than  to  fatisfy 
the  King,  he  was  only  contriving  to  gain  time,  be. 
ready  to  facrifice  him  if  he  found  it  for  his  advantage.  He 
ufed  therefore  all  his  art  to  prolong  the  affair,  by  means 
unfufpected  by  t.':e  King.  To  this  end,  he  told  Knight 
that  before  the  Inftruments  were  executed,  he  fliould  be 
glad  to  talk  with  the  Cardinal  Sa,:-!irum    §>uaiuor. 

The   Pope    having    thus    e-ig.iged,    Kr.-ght    and    Cajfali 
fancied    they   had   no    more  to   Jo,    than  to   prepoffels  in 
the    King's  favour  the  Cardinal,  whom  the  Pope  in-ended yJJ^*/^ 
to  confult.     They   were    at    no  great  pains    to   fuccecd,  <■ 
fince,  befides  ten  thoufand  Ducats  which  they  had  in  hand  Herbert, 
to  reward  fuch  as  fhould  do  them  fervice,  they   were  em 


But  It  fn.it 


Union  between  Henry  VII  and   the  King  and   Queen  of  powered  to  make  what  farther  promifes,  they  fhould  think 

Spain,  this  reafon  ceafed  when  the  Marriage  was  confirm-  fit,  in    the   King's  name.     The   Cardinal  examining   the 

mated,    fince   Henry    VII    and    Ifabella    were  now    dead.  Inftruments  fent  from    England,  found  very  great  faults, 

In  fine,  it  was  alledged,  that  Henry  VIII  having  protefted  particularly    in    the   Legate's   Commiffion,  and   took  upon 

againft  his  marriage  before  confummation,  thereby  renoun-  him  to    draw   one   more   perfect.     Which    done,  Knight 

ced  the  liberty  granted   him   by  the   Bull,    and   therefore  and  Cajfali  waited  on  the  Pope,  and  preffed  him  to  fign. 

another  Bull   was  neceffary  to  render   the   Marriage  valid.  He  did    not   abfolutely    refufe,    but   laid,    The  Emperor 


But  all  thefe  reafons  were  produced  only  to  afford  the 
Pope  a  pretence  to  revoke  Julius's  dilpenfation.  For,  if 
the  contrariety  of  the  Difpenfation  to  the  divine  Law,  was 
not  the  real  foundation  of  fuing  for   the    Divorce,  nothing 


having  required  him  not  to  act  in  that  bufinefs  without 
imparting  it  to  him,  it  was  neceffary  to  find  fome  ex- 
pedient to  excufe  lb  hafty  a  proceeding  :  That  there- 
fore   it  would   be  proper    to  caufe  Lautrcc    to   march   to- 


would  have  been  more   eafy  for   the   Pope,  than    to  quiet     wards   Orvieto,    and    prefs   him   in   his   matter's  name   to 


(1)  It  is  a  Maxim  in  Law,  that  if  the  Pope  be  furpriled  in  any  thing,  and  Bulls  be   procured  upon  falfe   Suggefiions  and   untrue  lurmile:,     they  may 
be  annulled  afterwards.     Burner.  Turn.   I.  p.  4.0. 

(z)    Kix%ht  had  Orders  to  advii'e  with  the  Cardinal,  by   the  way.     Herbert,  p.  99. 

(3)  By  corrupting   fome  of  his  Guards.     Burnet.  Tom.    I.  p.  47. 

(4)  The  Family  of   the  Cerffili  being  three  Brothers,  were  entertained  by  the  King   as  his  Agents  in  Italy,    both  at  Rome,    Venue,  and  other    Places. 
Burner.  Tom.  I.  p.  a.'. 

(5)  The  Letter  ii  dated  tho  5th  of  December,  and  not  the  2;th  as  Rafin  fays  by  nvfbke  ;  the   Original  is  jret  extant    in    the  Cotf.ti.  LiDr.  I'ire!.  B.  9. 
See  Burners  Collection,  N.  3d.  B.  11.  Vol.  I. 

(6)  Ab»ut  the  end  of  Dtambtr.     Burnet  Tom.  I.  p,  47. 
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Reapnt  tlby 
the   Pope 
would  not 
a't  aganji 
the  Emperor* 


give  the  King  of  England  fatisfa£tion.  Lautrcc  «£>eing 
then  at  Bologna,  to  get  him  to  march  to  Orvieto,  there 
would  have  been  occafion  for  orders  from  the  Court  of 
France,  which  would  have  taken  up  much  time.  Where- 
fore Henry's  Agents  rejected  the  expedient  ,  their  aim 
being  to  finifh  the  affair  before  the  Emperor  had  notice 
thereof.  At  laft  the  Pope,  finding  himfelf  extremely 
prefled,  delivered  to  them  the  Commiffion  for  Cardinal 
IVclfey,  with  the  Bull  of  Difpenfation  for  the  King(i), 
and  promifed  to  fend  into  England  the  Bull  Decretal  to 
null  the  Marriage  (2).  But  here  the  Pope  ufed  an  ar- 
tifice, which  the  Agents  perhaps  did  not  fufficiently  con- 
fider.  He  dated  thefe  two  Inftruments  from  the  time 
he  was  Prifoner  in  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angela.  So,  when 
the  King  had  them  in  his  power,  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  make  ufe  of  them,  left  it  fhould  be  objected  that 
the  Pope  had  granted  them  only  with  delign  to  obtain 
his  Liberty  by  the  affiftance  he  expected  from  England. 
Beftdes,  all  A6ls  executed  by  a  Prifoner  may  be  deemed 
void,  whereof  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  was  a  late  inftance. 
Thus,  how  urgent  foever  the  King  was  to  end  the  affair, 
he  found  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1527,  that  he  had  yet 
made  no  progrefs. 

Clement  VII  had  time,  during  his  Captivity,  ferioufly 
to  refleft  upon  his  part  Conduct,  which  had  been  very 
unfuccefsful,  becaufe  he  had  fwerved  from  the  maxims 
of  his  moft  able  Predeceflbrs.  He  had  prepofteroufly  en- 
gaged in  a  War  with  the  Emperor,  whereas  Alexander  VI, 
'Julius  II,  and  Leo  X,  after  fowing  diflention  among  the 
Princes,  left  them  for  the  moft  part  to  decide  their 
quarrels,  and  then  fided  with  the  ftrongeft,  or  if  they 
engaged  in  a  War,  it  was  commonly  at  other  people's 
ex  pence.  But  for  once,  Clement  VII,  after  draining  his 
Treafure  in  maintaining  an  army ,  had  loft  Florence, 
Parma,  Reggio,  Rome  itfelf,  with  the  beft  part  of  the 
Ecclefiaffical  State,  and  feen  himfelf  captive  and  ranfomed. 
This  was  fufficient  to  make  him  wifer,  and  take  another 
courfe.  As  foon  as  the  Ambaffadors  of  France,  England, 
and  Venice,  faw  him  fecure  at  Orvieto  frorn  the  outrages 
of  the  Imperialifts,  they  prefTed  him  to  declare  againft 
the  Emperor.  They  thought  if  he  could  not  affift  the 
League  with  temporal  Arms,  he  might  at  leaft,  by 
means  of  his  fpiritual  ,  embroil  the  common  enemy , 
whom  he  feemed  to  have  no  reafon  to  regard.  But  he 
himfelf  confidered  this  affair  in  a  different  light.  Having 
learned  by  fad  experience,  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of 
his  Allies,  he  refolved  to  be  no  longer  guided  by  their 
interefted  Counfels.  So,  without  difcovering  his  thoughts, 
he  only  told  them,  that  his  joining  in  the  League  would 
only  draw  upon  him  frefh  mifchiefs,  without  procuring 
them  any  advantage  :  That  befides,  it  was  neceffary  for 
the  benefit  of  Chrijlendom,  there  fhould  be  a  Mediator 
to  labour  to  procure  Peace,  and  that  was  all  he  could  do 
in  the  ftate  he  was  reduced  to.  Neverthelefs,  he  inti- 
mated to  them,  that  he  might  take  other  meafures,  if 
Lautrcc  approached  to  oblige  the  Emperor's  Troops  to  a- 
bandon  Rome.  This  indeed  was  his  fole  aim,  to  free  the 
ecclefiaftical  State  from  that  foreign  Army,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  act  moft  agreeably  to  his  intereft. 

At  laft,  Lautrec  departing  from  Bologna  the  9th  of 
January,  took  the  road  to  Naples,  having  firft  fent  the 
Prince  of  Vaudcmont  and  la  Trimouille  to  the  Pope,  to 
prefs  him  to  declare.  But  Clement  found  means  to  excufe 
himfelf,  without  however  a  pofitive  denial.  He  faw,  as 
I  may  fay,  all  Europe  in  motion,  and  was  willing  to  wait 
the  fuccefs  of  the  War,  in  order  to  take  jufter  meafures 
than  before.  So,  it  was  not  poffible  by  any  means  to 
bring  him  to  a  Declaration.  He  only  made  believe,  that 
if  Francis  and  Henry  would  caufe  Ravenna  and  Cervia 
to  be  reftored  to  him,  he  would  join  with  them.  This 
was  an  advantage  he  would  willingly  have  reaped  from 
their  inftances,  without  being  debarred  from  finding  fome 
other  evafion,  to  prevent  his  declaring  after  the  recovery 
of  thefe  two  places.  Mean  while,  he  was  thinking  how 
to  treat  fecretly  with  the  Emperor,  from  whom  he  had 
greater  expectations  than  from  his  Allies.  Indeed,  his 
chief  aim  being  to  reftore  the  Houfe  of  the  Medici  to 
the  Government  of  Florence,  he  perceived  that  he  could 
not  accomphfh  it  without  the  Emperor's  help,  fince  the 
Allies  were  concerned  to  fuppoit  the  Florentines,  who  were 
become  Parties  in  the  League.  But  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  in  him  to  declare  for  the  Emperor,  when  that 
Monarch  was  weak  in  Italy,  and  fo  powerful  an  army 
was  marching  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  It  was 
therefore-  neceffary  for  him  to  wait,  till  the  event  of  the 
War  enabled   him  to  refolve  with  fafety.     This    was  the 


true  reafon  which  obliged  him  to  ufe  manv  artifices,  to 
try  to  difpleafe  neither  the  Emperor,  nor  the  King  of 
France,  nor  the  King  of  England.  If,  inliead  of  unad- 
vifedly  engaging  in  a  War,  he  had  before  taken  this 
courfe,  he  might  have  fold  his  favours  at  any  rate.  At 
leaft,  he  would  not  have  had  the  mortification  to  be  a  cap- 
tive in  Rome  itfelf. 

But  though  the  Pope  refufed  to  declare,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England  were  not  the  leis  e.iger  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  Projects.  On  the  21ft  oi  January  1528, 
their  Ambaffadors  in  Spain  demanded  the  Emperor's  leave 
to  retire,  and  next  day  Clarenceux  and  Guienne,  Heralds, 
one  of  England,  the  other  of  France,  proclaimed  war  a- 
gainft  him.  This  was  done  with  great  fblemnity,  the 
Emperor  being  feated  on  his  Throne,  and  attended  bv  all 
his  Grandees.  He  anfwered  each  in  particular,  but  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Speaking  to  the  Englijh  Herald, 
he  made  ufe  of  civil  and  honorable  Terms,  denoting,  lie 
was  not  at  all  plcafed  with  having  the  King  his  niafter 
for  an  enemy.  He  complained  however,  that  Henry  had 
ufed  him  ill,  in  defigning  to  give  him  in  marriage  a  Prin- 
cefs  whom  he  propofed  to  baftatdize,  fince  he  was  fuing 
to  be  divorced  from  the  Queen  her  Mother.  But  he 
threw  all  the  blame  on  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  Cardinal 
JVolfey.  He  faid,  the  Cardinal  would  have  obliged  him  to 
employ  his  arms  in  Italy  to  make  him  Pope,  and  thought 
himfelf  injured,  becaufe  he  would  not  diffurb  the  Peace  of 
Cbrijhndom  for  his  fake.  As  for  the  Sums,  of  which 
Henry  demanded  payment,  he  denied,  he  had  ever  refufed 
to  discharge  the  debt.  But  added,  that  the  Englijh  Am- 
baffadors not  having  brought  with  them  the  original  ob- 
ligations, nor  even  a  power  to  give  him  a  dilcharge,  Henry 
was  in  the  wrong  to  complain.  As  to  the  Indemnity  he 
demanded,  he  knew  the  King  of  Fiance  had  taken  it 
upon  him  in  the  Treaty  of  Madrid.  As  for  the  penalty 
of  five  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  in  cafe  he  refufed  to 
marry  the  Princefs  Mary,  he  replied,  it  was  net  his 
fault  :  That  he  had  demanded  her  of  the  King  her  Fa- 
ther, by  Ambafladors  fent  on  purpofe,  and  that  Henry 
had  refufed  to  fend  her  :  That  belides,  before  that  time 
Henry  had  offered  her  to  the  King  of  Scotland :  In  fhort, 
That  he  could  not  lawfully  claim  that  Sum,  before  he  had 
proved  that  he  had  himfelf  performed  all  the  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  JFindfor.  Such  was  the  Emperor's  anfwer 
to  the  Declaration  of  War  made  by  Henry's  Herald.  In 
his  anfwer  to  the  French  Herald,  he  fpoke  not  with  fo 
much  regard  and  caution.  He  plainly  accufed  Francis  of 
breach  of  faith,  and  charged  the  Herald  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  meffage  he  fent  him  by  the  Archbifhop  of 
Bourdeaux  his  Ambaffador,  That  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  decide  their  quarrel  by  Jingle  Combat,  but  that  he  had  not 
received  any  anfwer.  Probably,  the  Ambaffador  had  not 
thought  fit  to  deliver  that  Meffage  to  the  King,  fince 
he  feemed  extremely  furprized  when  he  heard  it  from 
the  Herald's  mouth.  In  a  few  days,  he  lent  the  fame 
Herald  to  the  Emperor,  with  a  Challenge  under  his  own 
hand,  wherein  he  gave  him  the  Lie  in  form,  and  required 
him  to  affure  him  the  field  to  fight  hand  to  hand.  The 
Challenge  was  dated  Alarch  28.  1528.  The  Emperor 
fent  his  anfwer  by  one  of  his  Heralds,  who  was  charged 
to  tell  him  by  word  of  mouth  very  difagreeable  things. 
The  Herald  coming  to  Paris,  could  not  obtain  leave 
without  great  difficulty,  to  put  on  (1)  his  Coat  of  Arms 
when  he  entered  the  City.  The  King  expected  him  on 
his  Throne,  furrounded  with  a  great  number  of  Princes 
and  Lords.  But  he  had  fcarce  began  to  fpeak,  before 
the  King  interrupted  him,  and  demanded  whether  he  had 
brought  the  Security  of  the  Field.  The  Herald  deli  red 
leave  to  proceed  with  what  he  had  to  fay  from  tlie  Empe- 
ror ;  the  King  refufed  to  hear  him,  faying,  he  had  re- 
quired only  the  Security  of  the  Field,  and  that  all  the 
reft  was  to  no  purpofe.  Thus  ended  this  affair,  which 
had  now  made  great  noife.  The  two  Monarchs  gave 
publick  marks  of  their  Courage,  by  their  mutual  Chal- 
lenges, and  yet  there  was  no  great  labour  required  to  pre- 
vent them  from  deciding  their  quarrel  in  a  way  fo  un- 
common to  great  Princes. 

Hugo  de  Mendofa  the  Emperor's  Ambaffador  at  London, 
hearing  what  had  paffed  in  Spam,  would  have  retired. 
But  Cardinal  JFolfey  (4)  fent  him  word  that  Clarenceux 
had  exceeded  his  Inftruitions  in  proclaiming  War  againft 
the  Emperor,  and  fhould  be  punifhed  at  his  return. 
Whereupon  the  Ambaffador  fent  an  Exprefs  to  inform  the 
Emperor  of  what  the  Cardinal  had  faid.  Clarenceux,  who 
was  ftill  in  Spain,  furprized  that  he  fhould  be  made  ac- 
countable  for   what  he  had  exprefs  orders,  demanded,  and 
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(1)  But  he    begged  with  many  S'ghs  and  Tears,    that  the  King   would  not  precipitate   things,  or  expofe  him   to  be   undone,  by  beginning  any    Pro.efa 
upun  the  Bull.     Unmet.   Tom.  I.  p.  48. 

(-)   The  Ordinal  Stinel-.rum   quatuor    got   of  the   Engii/b  Ambafladors   four    thoufand  Crowns   for    a    reward   for   his  good  Service.      Ibid, 
(3)  Or  rather  to  •wear  /r.     He  put  it  on  as  foon  as  he  came  into  the  Fitntb  Territories.     Herbert,  p.  94. 
(4j  Ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  Cuflody,  Cstc.     Hall,  fof.  171. 
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obtained  an  authentick  Copy  of  the  Ambaffador's  Let- 
ter (i).  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  waited  on  the 
King  (z),  before  he  fpoke  with  the  Cardinal,  and  fhowed 
him  the  Letter,  with  three  others,  writ  with  the  Cardi- 
nal's own  hand,  whereby  he  gave  him  exprefs  orders  to 
declare  War  againft  the  Emperor.  Henry,  aftonifhed  at 
his  Minifter's  preemption,  fell  into  a  great  pallion  with 
him  before  the  whole  Court.  Nay,  he  would  perhaps 
have  entirely  difgraccd  him,  had  he  not  been  with-held 
by  the  confederation  of  the  affair  of  the  Divorce,  where 
he  could  not  proceed  without  him.  He  made  him  how- 
ever undergo  a  terrible  mortification,  by  caufing  this  affair 
to  be  examined  in  the  Council.  This  Inquiry  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  fatal  to  the  Minifter,  if  the  King  had 
been  pleafed  to  purfue  it,  but  he  was  contented  with  the 
Cardinal's  proteftation,  that  he  thought  to  have  ailed  a- 
greeably  to  his  Majelly's  Intentions. 

The  Emperor's  anfwer  to  Clarenccux  being  made  pub- 
lick  in  England,  by  the  Spanijh  Ambaffador's  means,  the 
Cardinal  was  afraid  it  would  caufe  ill  effects  among  the 
peopie,  confidering  the  weaknels  of  the  motives  alledged 
by  the  King  for  undertaking  the  War.  For  this  reafon  he 
affembled  in  the  Star -Chamber  (3)  all  the  great  Lords  then 
at  Court  (4),  to  whom  he  made  a  Speech,  aggravating  as 
much  as  poffible  the  Injuries,  the  King  had  received  Irom 
the  Emperor,  and  his  reafons  to  demand  fatisfadtion  by 
Arms.  But  let  him  fay  what  he  would,  though  every 
one  outwardly  applauded  him,  what  the  Emperor  faid  to 
the  Herald,  that  the  War  was  caufed  only  by  the  Cardi- 
nal's private  difcontcnt,  made  deeper  Impreifion  than  all 
the  Arguments  the  Minifter  could  alledge  (;J.  The  peo- 
ple openly  exclaimed  againft  a  War  which  was  going  to 
ruin  the  Kingdom,  to  gratify  the  Favorite's  paffion.  Nay, 
lome  went  farther  than  murmurs.  As  the  Trade  with  the 
Low-Countries  was  interrupted  by  the  Declaration  of  War, 
and  the  Merchants  would  buy  no  more  Cloth  which  they 
could  not  vend,  the  Clothiers  rife  in  arms  (6).  Where- 
upon the  Cardinal  ordered  the  Merchants  to  buy  the 
Cloths  as  ufual,  threatening  in  cafe  of  refufal  to  buy  them 
himfelf,  and  fell  them  to  the  Foreigners.  But  they  made 
a  Jcft  of  this  threat,  and  continued  obftinate,  refolving 
not  to  render  themfelves  liable  to  inevitable  Loffes  for  his 
fake.  An  Embafly  from  the  Governefs  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries (7)  to  the  King  whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation, 
freed  the  Cardinal  from  his  embaraffment.  The  Ambaf- 
fadors  acquainting  him,  tint  if  the  King  pleafed  to  confent 
to  a  Truce  with  the  Low-Countries,  for  the  mutual  be- 
nefit of  Trade,  the  Governefs  would  readily  agree  to  it ; 
this  overture  being  debated  in  Council,  it  was  refolved, 
notwithftanding  the  French  Ambaffador's  oppofition,  to 
agree  to  a  Truce  for  eight  months,  which  was  ligned  the 
Sth  of  'June. 

Whilft  thefe  things  paffed  in  England,  the  affairs  of  I- 
taly  were  in  fuch  a  lituation  as  gave  Francis  room  to  ex- 
pect Lautrec's  Expedition  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
would  be  crowned  with  (uccefs,  though  afterwards  it  ended 
very  unlortunately  for  him.  Lautrec  going  from  Bologna 
the  9th  of  "January,  arrived  the  10th  of  February  on  the 
borders  of  Naples,  and  marching  into  Abruzzo,  became 
mafter  of  that  Province,  and  afterwards  of  part  of  Apulia. 
It  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  obliged  the  Imperialifts  to  quit  Rome,  where  for 
ten  Months  they  had  exercifed  all  forts  of  Rapine  and  Vi- 
olence. Though  the  Imperial  Army  went  not  from 
Rome  till  the  17  th  of  February,  they  got  before  Lautrec, 
who  had  taken  a  longer  way  in  order  to  procure  Money, 
which  he  wanted  exceedingly,  the  King  of  France,  ac- 
cording to  Cuftom,  not  having  fent  him  what  he  had 
promilcd.  The  Imperialifts  being  ported  at  Troya,  he  of- 
fered them  battle,  but  as  they  thought  proper  to  retire  to 
Naples,  purfued  his  march,  and  arrived  in  the  beginning 
of  May  before  that  Capital,  which  he  befieged  in  form  ac- 
cording to  his  orders.  Sixteen  French  Gallics  commanded 
by  Andrea  Doria,  eight  more  under  the  Conduit  of  Phi- 
lippino  Doria  his  Nephew,  with  twenty  two  from  Venice, 
were  to  block  up  Naples  by  Sea,  whilft  Lautrec  with  thir- 
ty thoufand   Men  befieged   the  City  by  Land.     But  when 


he  opened  the  Siege  he  had  only  Philippics  eight  Gallies.      1   » 
Thofe  of  Venice  came  very  late,    and  Andrea   Dor'.  .  who 
was  uifpleafcd  with  the  King  of  France,  and   had  thoughts 
of  entering  into  the  Emperor's  Service,  detained  the  lix- 
teen   Gallies  at    Genoa,    under    divers    pretences.       Mean 
while,    a    Sea-fight  between  Philippine  and  the  ImperiaJift  , 
wherein   Moncada  was  (lain,    and  the  Marquifs  del  Vajlo 
taken  prifoner,  made  Lautrec  hope   he  mould   reduce   Na- 
ples  by  Famine,  though    himfelf  wanted   all   things   in  his 
Camp.      His  hopes    weie    increaled   by    the    arrival   of  the 
two   and    twenty   Venetian  Gallies,     which  joined  thefe  of 
Phitippino.     The   bufmefs  now  was  to  fee  who  could  bear  The  Ph*u 
I' amine  longeft,  the  Befiegers  or  the  Befieged,  who  were  it'Mnmh 
equally  in   want   of  Provilions.      But  the  French  had,  be-  -"*>'■ 
lules  Scarcity,     a  very  great   difadvantagc,    as    the   Pla-juc 
made  terrible   ravage    among  them,  and  continually  dimi- 
nifhed   their   number.     At   length,    Andrea  Doria   havil 
agreed   with  the  Emperor,  recalled  his  Nephew  Philippine 
with  his  eight  Gallies.     Shortly  after,    the  Venetian  Gallies 
being  obliged   to  go  upon  the   Coaft  of  Calabria  to  pro\  ide 
themfelves  with  Biskcts,  the  Befieged  took  that  opportu- 
nity   to  convey   into    the    City  abundance  of  Provifions, 
whilft  Lautrec   remained  in  a  very   bad  condition,  without 
Victuals  or  Money,  and  with  an  Army  gricvoufly  afflicted 
with  the  Plague.     Moft  of  his  general  Officers   were  dead,  Liufr«'« 
or  fick,  and   to  compleat  the   misfortune,     he  was  himfelf  Daub. 
feized  with  the  Peftilence,  which  carried  him  oft  the  1  tth  C"''"2"1- 
of  Augujt  (S).     The  Marquifs  of  Saluzzo,  who  took   up-  The  Siege 
on  him   the  Command  of  the  ruined  Army,  refolving  at  '•"/"*  ""•l 
laft  to  raife  the  Siege,  with  great  difficulty  retired  to  A-  £c2,  J> 
verj'a,    where  he    Wai  immediately   befieged,    and    in  few 
days,    forced  to  capitulate,   furrendering  himfelf  with  all 
the  principal  Officers  of  his  Army,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialifts.     Thus,  the  fine  Army  Lautrec  had  led  before 
Naples,    was    entirely    difperfed.     Moreover,     France  had  Doiurcjicro 
lately  loft   Genoa,    taken    by  Andrea  Doria,    in   the  Em-  G™oi  '" 
peror's  name,  alter  which,  purfuant  to  his  agreement  with  Hift."^* 
that  Monarch,    he  reftored  his   Country   to  Liberty,  and  Gen 
eftabliftied    a  Government  which  ftill  fubfifts    to    this  day. 
Thus  the  affairs  of  Italy,    which  in  the  beginning  01  the 
year  had  fo  promifing  an  afpedt  for  Francis,    were   fo  en- 
tirely altered,    that  he  had   fcarce  any   thing  left  in  that 
Country. 

The   knowledge  of  what   paffed  in   Italy  this  Campain,  Cmtima- 
will  be  of  no  little   fervice  to  difcover  the  motives  of  the  ""'"  °f ,bl 
Pope's  Condud  in  the  affair  of  the  Divorce.     Henry  deem    ^Z"' 
ed  the  affair  ended,  when  he  heard  the  Pope  had  left  it  to 
Cardinal  Wolfty'i  decifion.     But  when,   after  much  diffi- 
culty, he  had  obtained  this  Commiflion  for  the  Cardinal, 
with  a  Bull  Decretal,   declaring  the  Marriage  void,  and  a 
Difpenfation  to  marry  again,  he  found  however  there  was 
yet  nothing  done.     The  Commiffion  was  dated  from  the  The  r^t't 
Caftle    of  St.  Angela,    whilft    the  Pope  was    a  prifoner,  ^'"fi"  '• 
which   rendered   it  entirely  null,     and  confequently    there  "fang.  ' 
was  a    neceffity  of   renewing    it.     The  Decretal  had  no 
Claufe  to  hinder  the  Pope  from  revoking  it  if  he  pleafed. 
In  fine,  the  Difpenfation  was  only  conditional,  in   cafe  the 
King's  Marriage  with  Catherine  fhould    be    declared   void. 
Befides,     there  were   certain   reftriiftions  inferted,    leaving 
the  Pope  at  liberty  to   repeal  it.     For  Inftance,  he  granted  Herbert.  *■"- 
the    Difpenfation,    as  far    as    might   be    without   offending  fr'bc  1"" 
God.      Notwithjlanding    any  prohibitions  of  the  divine  Law, 
or  other  Confutations  and  Ordinances  "whatever  to  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  the  authority  Apojlolical  reached  (9).   Henry  Henry  fend: 
was  not  a  little  concerned   to   fee    that  he   could   not    ule  "J*""- *"■ 
thefe  Bulls,    without  being  liable  to  be  molefted.     Never-  Bumcu 
thelefs,  in  the  belief,  that  all  this  was  owing   to  Inadver- 
tency,   he  ordered   Sir  Gregory  Caffali  his   Amballador    at 
Rome,  to  demand  Bulls  lels  Liable  to  difpute.     Cajfali  fpoke 
of  it   frequently  to  the  Pope,  but  could  obtain  no  politive 
anfwer.     Only  the  Pope  rinding  himfelf  preffed,  told  him  p<y,',  aj. 
as  a  Secret,  that  he  advifed  the  King  to  proceed,   and  get  •«•  '•  '*« 
his  Marriage  annulled,  by  virtue  of  the  Commiffion  given  Jj'T 
the   Legate  (10),    but  with  as  little  noife  as  poffible,  and  Burnet." 
marry  the  Woman  defired.     He  grounded  this  advice  up- 
on its  being  much  eafier   to  confirm  a  thing  when  done, 
than  to  permit  him  to   do  it.     He   charged   Cajfali  how- 


(1)   As  the  Courier  went    through  Bayor.ne,  the   Letter  was  opened,    and  cop'wO  by  the  Governor  of  that  place,  who  {hewed  it  to  Clarenuux.     Hall. 

fol-    I  ;■;•      Herbert    p.    90. 

(aj    At  Hampton   Court.      Ibid. 

(3)    feiruary    1  3.       l'.j!!.    fol,     I  7 1. 

(+J    All  Jultices   ot  the  Peaie  and   other  honefr    Perfonages.      Ibid. 

(5!  Hall  lays,  that  alter  the  conclufiun  of  his  Speech,  fume  of  the  hearers  knocked  one  another  on  the  Elbow,  and  faid  foftly  he  lieth  ;  others 
faid  that  evil  Will  never  laid  well  j  others  faid,  that  the  French  Crowns  made  him  ipeak  evil  of  the  Emperor  ;  but  they  that  knew  all  faid,  it  was  a 
flume  to  lie  in  luch  an  Audience.  The  common  Penile  were  very  lorry  that  a  War  mould  happen  with  the  Emperor,  becaul'e  out  of  his  Dominions 
they  had  lately  been  fupplied  with  Corn,  when  it  was  fo  dear  in  England  that  it  was  fold  for  twenty  fix  Shillings  and  Eigtu-pcnse  a  (Quarter.  Uali. 
ioi.  106,  17a. 

[6,    Elpecially    in    ,Si,ff,/k.      Halt.   fol.    173. 

(?)   On   May   it),      halt.   f.il.    174. 

(8)  Ot  the    Plague  died    alio   Sir  Robert  Jtrmngbam  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber  both  to    King    Henry  and   Francit,  who    had   the   Command  of  two 

hur.dtcd    Horle  in   ihe  Atmy,    paid   by    our  King-     John  Careiv  his   Lieutenant  had   his   Company,  but   he   died   of  the   fame    Diieal'e.      Herb.   p.   9S A. 

the  1-l.gue  rapid  in    Italy,  10  u.d  the  Swe-ting-Sickncf-  all  this  Summer  in  Enrland,  whereof  died  Sir  Franai  Pemtz.  ,   Sir  William  Cempttn,   and  Wil- 
liam    Care™  Efql      Hell,    fol.    176.  ' 

(9)  Lord  H.rbert  g  ves  iijt  this  Bull  as   Authentick,  but  as  very  Probable.     Raf:n. 

(10)  Ut  ftatim  commitut  Ciufim,  aliam  uxorem  ducat,  litem  Ic-tutur,  mitutur  pro  legato,  £S7,    Burrv'i  Ccl/.a,  T,  I.  p.  26. 
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152*.     ever,    not  to  let   the   King  know,    this  Suggeftion  came 
from    him.       Henry  looked  upon   this  advice  as  a   Snare 
laid   for  him  by   the    Pope.     He  confidered,    it   was    not 
poffible  to   have  fuch  a  Caufe  tried  without  noife,  fince   it 
was  neceffary  the  Queen  fhould   be  heard,  otherwife  the 
Sentence   would    be  evidently   void.      In  the  next    place, 
had  he  done  what   he  was  advifed  to,  he  would  have  been 
entirely  at  the  Pope's  Mercy,  who,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Canonifts,  might  have    relufed  to  confirm  the 
Legate's  Sentence,    as  well  as    the   confequent    Marriage. 
So,     the    affair    being   taken    into    confideration,    it  was 
thought   more  proper  to   apply    direttly    to   the    Pope   for 
Gardiner      new  Balls.     Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  the  King  fent  (1) 
and  Fox       Stephen    Gardiner,     Cardinal  fPblfey's   Secretary,    and   Ed- 
fnl'°aRovf  ward  Fax  (2),  to    manage  the  affair.     Their   Inftructions 

u  ball  en  the  \    1 '  c  „  .„. 

B„ii.  were  to  demand  for  the  Cardinal  a  new  Commiiiion,  ap- 

h-     pointing    him  Judge  of  the    Caufe,  with  Powers    to   null 
Herbert'"      tne  King's  Marriage,  if  he  thought  proper,  and  yet  to  de- 
Burnet.'       clare   Ins  Daughter  legitimate;  to  prefs  the   Pope  to   give 
Strype.         him  a   promife  under  his    hand,     not    to   revoke  the  Le- 
gate's Commiffion  ;    to    demand  a   Bull  Decretal    to  null 
the   King's  Marriage,    and  a  Difpenfation  to  efpoufe   ano- 
ther Wife  without  any  reftriction.     In  fhort,  the  Envoys 
had  orders  to  acquaint   the    Pope,    that  the   Divorce  was 
not  advifed  by   the  Cardinal,  and  to  difplay  the   extraor- 
dinary Merit  of  the  Lady   the  King   intended    to  efpoufe. 
This  was  Ann  Bullen,    as  may  eafily  be  gueffed,  fince  the 
King  no  longer  concealed   his  love  for  her.     It  was  very 
proper  to  tell  the  Pope,    that  the  Cardinal   was  not  Au- 
thor of  the  Counfel  which  had   induced  the  King   to   fue 
Vol.I-p.52.  f°r  a  Divorce,  fince  he  was  required  for   Judge.     And  yet 
c  oiieft.  ^    the  Letters  he   fent  by  Gardiner  and  Fox,  and  which  are 
p.  23,  ISt.  m   t[]e  Hirtory  of  the  Reformation,    clearly  fhow  he  was 
infinitely   defirous  the    tiling  mould  fucceed.     Finally,     it 
appears  that   the  King   was  ftill  willing  to  have  fome  con- 
defcenfion  for  the  Queen  and   the  Emperor   her   Nephew, 
fince  he   required  that  the  Legate  fhould  have   Powers   to 
declare  Mary  legitimate.     Perhaps  too  this  was  an  effect  of 
the  love    he   had  for  her. 
•Tit  Pope's        When  Gardiner  and   Fox  came  to  Orvieto  (3),  Lautrec 
artful  ma-    was  marching  to  Naples.     But  his  progrefs  was  yet  fo  in- 
Hecberb'      confiderable,  that  it  was  difficult    to  judge  of  the  Succcfs 
Cuicciard.    of  his  undertaking,  efpecially  as  the  Imperialifts   were  now 
departed  from  Rome  in  order  to  oppofe   his  paffage.     Nay, 
it  was  likely,  there  would  be  a  Battle,  and  as  the  Event 
was  doubtful,  the   Pope  took  care  not  to  incur  the  Em- 
peror's refentment,  in  cafe  his  Arms  were  victorious.     So, 
to  gain  time,  he   fent  the   King  a  Letter  in  Cypher,  as  it 
he  meant  to  acquaint  him  with  a  Secret,  and  yet  it  was  not 
poffible  to  difcover  his  Intention.     This  Letter  not   being 
very  welcome,  the  Envoys   had  orders  to  infill:  upon  their 
Ha  Utenfi  demands.     But,  at  that  time  the  face  of  affairs  was  fome- 
andProjtas.  thing  changed.     Lautrec  had  now   made  Conquefts  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,    unable  to 
flop  his  march,  was  retired  to  the  Metropolis,  which  pro- 
bably, was  going  to  be  invefted.     It  would   therefore  have 
been  very  imprudent   to  difoblige    Henry,  when  the  King 
of  France  his   Ally  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  very 
powerful   in    Italy.     So,   Clement  being  greatly  embaraffed 
in  fo  nice  a  juncture,  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  artifices,  to 
try  to  gain  time.     He  feigned  to  defirc  nothing   fo  ardent- 
ly as  to  fatisfy  Henry,  though  he  was  refolved   in   his  own 
mind   to  do  nothing  effectual  in  his  favour.     His  aim  was 
to   become  matter  of  the  affair  of  the  Divorce,  and    pro- 
long  it   till  the  events  of  the  War  mould   determine   him 
to  content  either    the  Emperor  or  the  King.     The   Inte- 
reft  of  his  Houfe  required  that  he  fhculd   manage  the  Em- 
peror,   becaufe   it  was  by  his  means  that  he  hoped   to  re- 
ftore  the  Medici's,    to   Florence.     That   of  his  See  was   no 
lefs  important.     Henry  demanded  that  he   fhould  revoke  a 
Difpenfation  granted  by  a  Pope  his  Predeceffor,  upon  the 
fuppofituon  that   this  Pope  had  not  power   to  grant  it,  that 
,  ,   pn  perly   fpeaking,     that    he  mould  declare  the   Roman 
Pontiff  rto  alftimed  u  Prerogative  which  belong- 

ed not  to  them.  This  was  a  very  difficult  itep  to  be  taken, 
at  a  tunc  when  great  part  of  Germany  had  thrown  off  the 
Pope's  Dominion,  and  nothing  was  every  where  heard  but 
complaints  and  murmurs  againft  the  exorbitant  Power 
thev  had  ufurped.  So,  Clement's  real  defign  was  to  a- 
mufe  the  King  with  hopes  he  would  confent  to  his  Di- 
vorce, till  it  was  in  his  power  to  oppofe  it  with  fafety. 
There  is  no  occaiion  to  look  for  other  myfteries  in  the 
Pope's  Conduct,  'as  will  more  plainly  appear  in  the  Sequel. 
As  for   the   Arguments  and  Authorities  alledsred  on   both 


fides,  with  refpe£t  to  the  main   point  in  queltion,   from  the     157.8. 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Canoiio,   they   were 
only   fo  many  amufements  which  were  extremely   fubfer- 
vient  to   the  Pope's  dehgns,  but  made  little  or  no  Impref- 
lion  upon   him. 

Clement   VII,    being    in    this  dilpofition,    fcrupled    not  7*f  Pop: 
outwardly  to  grant   the  King  whatever   he  required.     On  •?''""  Wo1* 

-  .  !?v  &    new 

the  13th  of  April  152X,   he  hgned  a  Bull,  appointing  Car-  Commiffion. 
dinal  lf''olfey  Judge  of  the  Caufe,    jointly   with  the  Arch-  Aft.  fub. 
bifliop  ot    Canterbury,    or    any    other   EngliJJi    Prelate  he  oIVk'pr:37' 
Ihould  think  fit   to  chufe,   and  gave  him  as  ample  Powers  Burnet. 
as  the  King  defired.      But  befides  the  above-mentioned  In- 
conveniences in  the  Decretal   and  Difpenfation,  the   King's 
Council   found  two  in   Cardinal  JVolfey's  new  Commiffion. 
The   firft  was,  That   there  was  no  Claufe   to  hinder  the 
Pope,  from  revoking  it.     The  fecond,  That  to  appoint  for 
fole   Judge  of  the  Caufe,  a  Cardinal  devoted  to  the  King, 
and  actually  his  Prime  Minifter,  would  be  a  maniieft   nul- 
lity.    Thefe  confederations  obliged  the  King  to  defiie  the  TbtKmgde- 
Pope   that   he   would  join   another   Legate    with   Cardinal  J""  <he .  . 
Wolfey,  and  pofitivcly  promife  not  to  revoke  the  Commif-  a°*fc  ££ 
fion.     As,    when   this   was  demanded,    Lautrec  was  now  gate  wth 
before  Naples,  and   it  was   not  doubted,  he   would  become  Wolfey. 
mailer  of  the  City,  as   well  as  of  all  the  reft  of  the  King- 
dom, the  Pope  granted  whatever  was  defired  (4).     He  ap-  Anotbc 
pointed  therefore  by  a  Bull  dated  at   Orvieto  the    6th   of  Commiffio* 
'June,  Thomas  Wolfey  Cardinal  of  York,  and  Lorenzo  Cam-^j  „°  ry 
pegio  Cardinal  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  for  his  Legates  a  latere,  gi0. 
giving  them  the  fame  Powers  he  had  granted  to  IFolfey  a-  Aft.  Pub- 
lone,  appointing  them   his  Vicegerents  in   the  affair  of  the     6_pI95' 
Divorce,  and  committing  to  them  his  whole  Authority  (5).  Burnet. 
He  gave  like  wife,    the    13  th  of  July,  the  promife   under  r*' Decretal 
his  hand  defired   by  the  King.     In  a  word,  he  delivered  tOQ™™'^' 
Campegio   a  Decretal,     nulling  the  King's   Marriage,    ex- 
preffed    in  the  very  Terms  which   had    as    it   were   been 
dictated    to  him.     It    feemed   Henry  could  defire  nothing 
more.     But  all   the  artifices   of  the  Court  of  Rome  were 
not  yet  known   in  England.     The  Pope  only  intended  to 
gain  time,  in   order  to  fee  the  Iffue  of  the  Naples  Expe- 
dition.    To  that  end,  he  always   placed  fome  interval    be- 
tween his   Favours  to  the   King.     JVolfey  was   made  fole 
Judge    in   the   affair  of  the  Divorce,  the    13  th  of  April  ; 
Campegio  was,  in  a  Confiftory,  declared    his  AiTociate,  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the  fame  month  ;  but  the  Bull  was  net 
drawn  till  the   6th  of  June.     His   promife   not   to  revoke 
the  Commiffion   was  not  figned  before  the   23d   of  July. 
In  all  appearance,    the  Decretal  was  not   drawn  till  Au- 
gujl,  nor  did  Campegio    begin   his  Journey  till  after  Lau- 
trec's  death,  or  perhaps  after  the  raifing  the  Siege  of  Na- 
ples ;    that  is,    when  the  Pope  was   no  lenger  in  dread  of 
France,    and  it  was   more  necefTary   than  ever  to  manage 
the  Emperor.     So,  it  may  almoft   be  affirmed,  that  when 
Campegio  departed   from  Rome,  the  Pope  was  refolved  not 
to  grant  the  Divorce.     It  was  however  requifite,  he  fhould 
ftill   feem  willing  to  fatisfy  Henry,  in  order  not  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Emperor's  Mercy,  with  whom   he  was  de- 
termined to  agree,  and   nothing   was  more  capable  to  pro- 
cure him  advantagious  Terms,     than  his    feeming  Union 
with  France  and  England.     This  was  moft  certainly    the 
Secret  of  the  Pope's  Policy,  and  the  real   motive  of  all  his 
artifices  in  this  affair.     In  purfuance  therefore  of  the  refo-  1'flruSiotu 
lution  he  had  taken,  he  gave  the  following  Inftruftions   to  ^0f"npe" 
his  Legate.     Firft,  to  prolong   the  affair   as  much  as  poffi- 
ble.    Secondly,     not  to    give   Sentence  upon   the  Divorce 
before  the  reception  of  his  Commands  in  writing.     Third- 
ly,   he  exprefsly   enjoined   him    not   to  fhow  the   Bull  to 
any  perfon  but  the  King  and  Cardinal  IVoljey,  nor  to  part 
with  it  out  of  his  hands,  without  his  order,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever. 

Campegi  departing  with  thefe  Inftrurftions,  arrived  not  Hi  retard, 
in  England  till    Otlobcr,    fix   or    kven    months    after  he  *"  J"'-*'* 
was  appointed   Legate.     Whilft  he  was  on   the  road,  the  amUc. 
Emperor's   Minifters  at  Rome  raifed  a  frefh  obftacle  to  the  nt  Imperi- 
Divorce,    by    the   pretended  difcovery   of  a    Brief  of  Ju-  a!f'/?~  , 
Hits  II   (6),  confirming  the  Bull  of  difpenfation  for  Hen-  Br,cj  ,fre. 
ry's    marriage   with    Catherine.     But  there   was  this  dif-  tard  tb,  in- 
ference between  the  Bull  and  the  Brief,  that   the  Pope  in-^   _ 
the  Bull   faid,   The    Marriage    was  perhaps  confummated  ;  cd.  T.  I. 
whereas    in    the    Brief,     the   word  perhaps  was  omitted,  p.  39. 
They   inferred  from  thence,  that  Julius  II    was  net  fur-  Herbert. 
prized,  fince  he  looked  upon  Catherine's  firft  Marriage  as 
confummated.     But  this  Brief,  of  which  they  only   gave 
an    authentick  Copy,  without  fhowing  the  original  to  the 
King's  Minifters,  was,  probably,  propofed  folely  to  caufe 


(1)  They  were  fent   February   10.     Burnet.  T.  I.  p.  52.  .  . 

(i)  Provoft  of  King's  IVLege  in  Cambridge,  and  the  King's  Almoner.     Gardiner  was  looked  upon  as  the  ableft  Cinomft,  ar.d  Fox  as  the  heft  Div.ne 
in  England.     Bjirnet,  T.    I.  p     52. 

,5)  March  2;.     Slrype's  Mem.  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 

(  +  )  Dr.   eft*   returned   to  England  in  the  beginning  of  May  ;  but  Cardhtr   went  to  Rome    to   Campegio.     Strype  1   Mem.  p.   103,  TC4. 

(;)  Campegio    was  perrnp*   named   for  Legate   in  the  Month  cf    April,    as    Doctor  Burnet  fays,    but   his  Commillbn    bnrs   date    the    6th  of    June. 
Rapin. 

(6)  It  iw  neither  in  the  Records  of  England  or  Spat*,  but  faid  to  be  found  among   the  Papers  of  D.  d,  PutHj,  who  v.as  the  Span  J)  Ambaffador 
in  England    a:  [he    ;me  of  the  conclufujn  ot  the  Match.    Burnet.  T.  I.  p.  57. 
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time  to  be  loft  in  examining  it.  For,  there  were  two 
reafons,  among  many  others,  which  manileftlv  proved  it 
to  be  a  Fongery.  The  firft  was,  That  this  Brief  granted 
at  Catherine's  reqneft,  fuppofed  that  Princefs's  marriage 
with  Arthur  to  have  been  confummated,  and  yet  fhe  had 
fworn  the  contrary.  And  upon  that  her  Agents  had 
grounded  the  validity  of  Julius's  difpenfation.  The  fe- 
cond  teafon  was  flill  more  •ftrong,  namely,  That  the 
Brief  was  dated  the  26th  of  December  1503.  Now  as  in 
the  date  of  the  Briefs,  the  Court  of  Rome  begins  the 
year  the  25  th  of  December,  being  Chriflmas-day,  this 
date  anfwered  to  the  20th  of  December  1502,  of  the  com- 
mon year,  that  is,  ten  months  before  Julius  II.  was 
Pope. 

Campegio  being  arrived  in   England,  began  his  Lcgatc- 
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aborts  Hen-  fhip  wjtn  gravely  exhorting  the  King  to  live  in  good  1111- 
Batherine     derftanding  with   the  Queen,   and   defift   from  a  further 
liuma.        profecution    of    this   matter.     This    was    taken    very  ill 
from   a  Legate  who   was  thought  to  be  fent  into  Eng- 
and  Cathc-  land  to  judge  the   Caufe  in  favour   of  the   King.     Alter 
'hlmi'J'1'  tnat'   'le  ta'ked   the  quite  contrary  to  the  Queen,    endea- 
Air, :.,:;.     vouring  to  perfuade  her,  that  (he  ought  to  comply  with 
Herbert,      the  King's  defire  ( \ ),  and  even   intimated,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  oppofe  it.     But  whether  the  Queen  was  told  be- 
forehand  what  fhe  was  to  fay,    or  naturally  (poke  her 
own  thoughts,    the  anfwered,  She  was  the  King's  Wife, 
and   would   be  fo,    till   parted    from   him    by   the   Pope's 
Sentence   (2).     Campcgio  not  being  able  to  prevail  with 
the    King  or   Queen,    affirmed,     he   could    not   proceed 
without  iiefh  orders,  as  if  his  whole  Commiffion  was  only 
to  make  thefe  exhortations.     But   it  was  fix   months  be- 
fore his   Inftruclions  arrived.     Mean   while,  he   kept  the 
King  in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  delires,  and  even  infinua- 
ted,    that  he  was   himfelf  fatisfied  of  the  Juftice  of  his 
He  flows  tU  Caufe.     To  amufe  him   the  better,    he  fhowed  him  the 
Bull  he  had   brought   with   him,  and   gave  the  Cardinal 
his  Collegue  a  fight  of  it  alio.     But  when  he  was  prefix- 
ed to  fhow  it  to  fome  Lords  of  the  Council,    he  replied, 
he  had   very   pofitive  orders  to  let   no  perfon   fee  it  but 
the   King    and   Ip'olfey.      Henry   furprized    and    angry    at 
fuch  a  proceeding,    complained   of  it  to   the  Pope,    who, 
inftead  of  blaming   his  Legate,    anfwered,  He  had  done 
'  very  well  to  follow  his  orders :  That   the  Decretal  was 
granted  on  condition  it  was  fhown  to   none  but  the  King 
and  Cardinal   Wolfey,  and  on  purpofe  to  prevent  JVoljcy\ 
ruin,  which  otherwife,  he  was  told,  would  be  infallible: 
That  in  fine,  the  Bull  was  not  to  be  published,  unlefs  the 
Legates  gave  Sentence  for  the  King  (3). 

Whilft  Campegio  amufed  Henry  in  England,  the  Pope 
was  taking  meafurcs  to  conclude  his  Treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  and  feeking  pretences  to  leave  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England,  whom  he  no  longer  feared,  fince 
the  Naples  Expedition  had  mifcarried.  He  complained 
that  thefe  two  Monaichs  had  difappointed  him,  in  not 
caufing  Ravenna  and  Cervia  to  be  reftored  to  him  ac- 
cording to  their  promife  ;  thereby  infinuating,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  ftrange,  he  made  no  hafte  to  fatisfy 
Henry,  fince  that  Prince  had  neglected  to  do  him  Juftice 
by  the  Venetians  (4).  He  would  fain  have  had  it  be- 
lieved, that  the  affair  of  the  Divorce  was  retarded  folely 
on  that  account,  and  was  very  dclirous  to  have  thefe  two 
places  in  his  power,  before  he  concluded  with  the  Em- 
peror. But,  what  caution  foever  he  ufed,  his  Negotia- 
tion in  Spain  could  not  be  fo  private,  but  Francis  and 
Henry  had  fome  intelligence  of  it.  'They  complained  to 
him  by  their  Ambafiadois,  but  he  conftantly  denied  he 
97*  Difficul-  intended  to  depart  from  his  neutrality.  Mean  while, 
ties  h  the  under  colour  of  removing  thefe  gioundlcfs  fufpicions,  he 
[ft  'n'f'l- "di (patched  into  England  one  Campana,  to  give  the  King 
frefh  affurances  of  his  good  intentions,  but  withal,  fent 
by  him  exprefs  orders  to  Cardinal  Campegio,  to  burn  the 
Bull  Decretal,  and  defer  the  fentence  of  the  Divorce  as 
long  as  poiTible.  Campegio  immediately  obeyed  the  firft 
of  thefe  orders,  and  as  for  the  fecond,  never  ceafed  finding 
freih  pretences  to  retard  the  proceedings. 
Vjnncs  and  At  laft,  Henry  tired  to  fee  fo  many  affected  delays, 
Brjan./e«  and  perceiving  they  came  from  the  Pope,  fent,  about 
the  end  of  the  year,  Sir  Francis  Brian  and  Peter  Fan- 
ties  (5)  to  Rome,  to  difcover  the  true  Caufe.  They  had 
hkewife  fevcral  other  Commifiions.  Firft,  to  fearch  the 
Pope's  Records  for  the  pretended  Brief  of  Julius  II.  Se- 
condly, to  propofe,  as  of  themfelves,  feveral  expedients, 
fpeedily  to  end  the  affair  of  the  Divorce,  and  to  confult, 
under  feigned  names,  the   Canonifts  of  Rome,    whether 
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they  were  practicable.     Thirdly,    in  cafe  they  faw  the    1 ;  28. 
Pope  over-awed   by  the  Emperor's  threats,  they  had  or- 
ders to  offer  him  a  Guard  of  two  thoufand  Men.     Laflly, 
if  this  had  no  effect,  they  were  to  balance  the  Emperor's 
menaces  with   others  from   the  King.     They  found   the 
Pope  in  a  real  <»r  pretended  Fright,  at  the  Emperor's  Mi- 
nifters  threats  to  have  him   depofed  for  a  Baftard.     His  ■  •'    p  f'i 
anfwer  therefore  to  the  offer  of  the  two  thoufand  Men  for     ■ 
a  Guard,  was,  that    it   would  not  be  capable  of  fecuring 
him,  but  rather  render  him  more  fufpected.   He  took  care 
not  to   put  himfelf  m   the    King's  power,   when   he  was 
thinking  to  break  entirely  with  him.      The  two  Envoy*  7     E 
feeing    the    Pope  leaned   to  the   Emperor's  fid£,    plainly   , 
told   him  at  laft,   "   That   il   he  continued    to  deny  the  q   '.  x.I, 
"   King   their    Maftcr  the  fatisfaction    he   demanded,   he 
"   might   be  iilliired  England  would  be  loft  to  linn  ;    Th  it 
"  the  Englijh  were  already  but    too    much   difpofed   to 
"  withdraw  their  obedience  from  the  Holy  Sec,  and  upon 
"  the  leaft  encouragement  from   the  King,  would  openly 
"  publifh  what  they  yet   kept  concealed    in  their  hearts: 
"  That  the  King  their  Maltcr,  and  the  King  of  France, 
"  were  powerful  and  very  ftrictly  united,  and  therefore 
"  the  Pope  would  run  a  great  hazard,  if  he  fhould  caufe- 
"   lefsly    make  thefe    two  Monarths   his   Enemies  :   that 
"  though  the  Naples  expedition  had  mifcarried,   he  could 
"  not  be  fure  it  would  be  the  fame  with  thofe  that  fhould 
"  be  hereafter  undertaken  ;   nay,  it  was  eafy  to  fee,  by 
"  the  dangerous  ftateof  the  Emperor's  affairs,  what  1 
"  happen    another  time:  That  if  out  of  execflive  con- 
"  defcenfion  for  the  Emperor,  he  dealt  fo  unjuilly  by  the 
"   King  of  England,  as  to  refufe  him  what  even  Equity 
"  and  the  Law  of  God  required,  he  muft  like-wife  e 
"  no  favour  or  regard,    when  affairs  fhould  be   altered: 
"  That  he  ought  to  confider,  the  King  of  England  had 
"  engaged  in  this  war  to  free  him   from  captivity,  and 
"  if,  inftead  of  making  a  gratelul  return,   he  fhould   join 
"  with   his  enemy,    all  Chriftians  would  abhor   his  ln- 
"  gratitude."     All  this  was  not  capable  to  divert  the  Pope 
from  his   deficrn,  and  yet  he   would  fiill  be  thought  unrc- 
folved.     He  replied   with  a  figh,  That  he  was  between  Hi  ft 
the  Hammer  and  the  Anvil,  and,  which  way  foever  he  '' 
turned,  faw  nothing  before  him  but  dangers ;  and  there- 
fore  he  placed  all    his  hopes  in  the   protection  of  God, 
who  would  not  forfake  his  Church:  That  as  to  the  reft, 
he  had  done  for  the  King  of  England  more  than   could 
be  reafonably  expected,    in  committing  the  trial  of  his 
Caufe  to  two   Legates,  who  were  both   devoted  to  him  : 
That  not  content  with  this,    he  ftill  preffed  him  to  do. 
more,  and  todifregard  the  cuftomary  Rules  of  the  Church 
on  the  like  occafions,  and  publickly  lacrifice  to  him,  the 
Emperor,  the  Archduke  his   Brother,    Queen  Catherine, 
the  Honour,  Dignity  and  Intereft  of  the  Holy  See:  That 
this  was  asking  too  much,    and  the  King  Ihould  at  leaft 
fuller  the  affair  to  be  decided  by  the  Legates,  appointed 
for  that  purpofe :    That  it  was  not   his  fault  if  matters 
were  delayed,  and   in   cafe  it   was  owing  to  Campegio's 
negligence,  he    had   adted  contrary  to    his  orders.     'Phis 
anfwer    was   a  plain  indication   of  the  Pope's   thoughts. 
Accordingly,  the  Envoys  told  the  King,  nothing  was  to  n.:  tfn  jt 
be  expected  from  tire  Pope,  and  that  the  only   way  was    "■' 
to  caufe  the  Legates  to  give  a  fpeedy  Sentence.  The  trut.: 
is,  the  Pope  was  now  refolved  to  agree  with  the  Empe- 
ror;   and    if  he   fhewed  any  farther    regard   for    Henry,  >L- l 
it  was    onlv  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  him,  for  fear 
the  Emperor  fhould  take  advantage  of  it  in  the  Treaty 
they  were  concluding. 

The  Expedients  Brian  and  Vannes  were  commiffioned 
to  propofe,  were,   1 .  Whether,  if  the  Queen  vowed  Re-  ' 

ligion,  the  King  fhould  have  liberty  to  marry  again  ;  , 
2.  Or  if  the  King  Ihould  vow  Religion  as  well  as  the  T.  I- p.  6a, 
Queen,  whether  the  Pope  would  difpenfe  with  his  Vow, 
and  allow  him  to  take  another  Wife  whiltt  the  Queen 
was  alive  ?  3.  Or  whether  the  Pope  would  grant  him  a 
Difpenfation  to  have  two  Wives?  But  it  does  not  appear 
how  thefe  points  were  decided.  As  for  the  Brief  produced 
by  the  Imperial  Minifters,  there  was  not  the  leaft  trace 
of  any  fuch  thing  among  the  Pope's  Records,  of  which 
the  Englijh  Envoys  (6)  had  good  Certificates.  In  this 
manner  palled  the  whole  year  1528,  at  the  cfofe  whereof 
the  King  found  himfelf  no  more  advanced  than  at  the 
beginning,  except  that  he  had  ftill  fome  hope  from  Cam- 
pegio, who  all  along  pretended  to  be  entirely  in  his  inte- 
reft. It  may  be  affirmed,  that  Francis,  in  neglc£ting_to  Tna  Cc:fc^ 
aflift  Lautrcc,  was  the  caufe  of  the  Turn  which  the  aitair  £  ^  '  *» ' 


Herbert. 


(r)   Ht*  perfuaded  her  to  renounce  the  Wrrld,  and  to  enter  into  fome  Religious  Life.     Herbert,  p.   103. 

(2)  Aeu  11:.  (he  Would  not  admit  fuch  partial  luJ_es  as  they  were  to  give  Sentence  in  her  caufe.     Ibid. 

(3)  He  wifhcd   he  had  never   fent  it,  faying,    "he  would  gladly  lofe  a   Finger  to  recover    it  again,  and  expreffed    great  Grief  fcr  granting  it.     Barret, 
Tom.  I.  p.  ^9. 

(4)  The  ytmtiani  had  taken  Ccrvia  and  Ravenna  from  the  Pope,  and  Franee  and  England  had  promiftd  to  intercede  and  ufe  their  Intereft  with  the 
Venetians  to  reftore  them.     Ibid. 

(;)   An  Italian;  and  the  King's  Secretary  for  the  Ljtin  Tongue.     Herbert,  p.  103. 

(6)  Thefe  Englijh  Envrys  were  the  Bifhop  of  rVoreefler  and  Dr.  Let.     They  gave  the  Emperor  an  Overture  of  the  Divcrce,  and  made  feveral  Objecti- 
ons againlr  the  Genuincnefs  of  Julius  it's  Brief,  which  the  Reader  may  fee  in  Iltrbtrty  p.  104,  105. 
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S52S.     of  the  divorce  took,  fincc  he  thereby  gave  occafion  to  the 
Pope  to  join  with  the  Emperor  (1). 
Several  Ma-      Whillt  the  King  was  thinking  of  his  divorce,  Cardinal 
f-ri'/T  Ifofry  was    vel7    dil'gently   employed    in    founding  his 
wflfc/r     Colleges.     As  the  Pope  made  the  King  very  uneafy    by 
CM    -.        his  affected  delays,  he  endeavoured  to  gratify  him  other- 
?'•'■' ''\     wife,    '"granting  his  Favorite  whatever   he   defired   for 
__l£ijg°  his  Foundations.      Among  the  Puhlick  Ails  of  the  year 
152S,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  Bulls,  as  well  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  feveral  fmall  Monafteriesfz),  as  for  other  things 
concerning  the  two  Colleges,  the  endowment  whereof  the 
Cardinal   fo  paflionately  defired.     Wherefore,    knowing 
how  fair  an  opportunity  prefented  to  obtain  private  favours 
from  the  Pope,  he  forgot  not  to  improve  it.     Had  he  (fayed 
a  year  longer,  he  would  have  run  great  risk  of  leaving  the 
Work  unfinifhed. 
Affairs  of         \  have  for  fome  time  been  filent  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland,     becaufe   there  has  been  no  occafion  to 
(peak  of  them.     But  as  their  fituation  was  changed  during 
the  Courfe  of  this  year,    it  is  necefTary   briefly  to  relate 
what  had  paffed   in  that  Country.     The  Earl  of  Ang us, 
Gcoige  Douglafs  his  Brother,  and  their  Uncle  Archibald, 
had  (till  the  King's  perfon  in  their  power,    and  governed 
in  his  name.    Queen  Margaret  however,  who  had  caufed 
her    marriage    with   the  Earl  of  Angus  to  be  annulled, 
and   was    married   again   to    Henry  Stcivart,     had   (Hil   a 
powerful  Party  in  Scotland.     But   as  her  Party  could  not 
a£t  openly  without  being  liable  to  be  deemed  Rebels,  fince 
the  King  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Douglaffes,    the  Queen 
made  ufe  of  another    expedient    to  accomplifh    her    de- 
figns.     She  perfuaded  the  King  her  Son,  by  fome  Perfons 
about  him,    to  make   his  efcape  and    retire  to  Sterling. 
James  af-     The  contrivance  fucceeded  according  to  her  Wifh.     'James 
Ran,  %'the  to0^  his  opportunity,    and  efcaping  from  the  Earl  of  An- 
c,-i:  mnunt  gus,  withdrew  to  Sterling,  where  it  was  publifhed  that  the 
tefin  be  was  Douglaffes  fhould  be  no  longer  acknowledged  for  Regents, 
'f^k-        anc]  withal   were  forbidden  the   Court.     This  Order  was 
notified  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whilft  he  was  marching  to 
recover  the   King's  Perfon.     As  he  had  but  few  Troops, 
and  was  unable  to  enter  Sterling  by  force,    where  feveral 
great  Men  were  come  to  the  King's  relief,  he  obeyed  and 
retired. 

Shortly  after,  the  King  called  a  Parliament  at  Edinburgh 
the    third  of  September,    and    came    himfelf  to   hold    it. 
The  Douglaffes,    perceiving  what  was  preparing   againft 
them,  attempted  to  furprize  Edinburgh,  and  become  ma- 
ilers of  the  King's  Perfon,  with  defign  to  diflblve  the  Par- 
liament.    But  being  repulfed,  they  were  forced  to  retire. 
Whereupon  the  Parliament  confifcated  their  Eftates  to  the 
King.     But  they  continued  in  Arms,    and  made  Incur- 
fions,  even  to  the  Gates  of  Edinburgh. 
Truafirfii-c      Henry  being  informed  of  what  paired  in  Scotland,    and 
Tears  be-      fearing  the  young  King  might   fuffer  himfelf  to  be  pre- 
j'nd "am"1'  judiced  againft  him,    thought  it  advifeable  to  fend  Ambaf- 
ScotianJ.       fadors  to  make  Peace,  fince  a  War  with  Scotland  could  not 
Aft.  Pub.     be  but  very  inconvenient  in  his  prefent  circumftances.     But 
_,3',P'^S6'  it  was  not  poftible  to  fucceed.     A  Truce  only  for  five  years 
was  concluded  at  Benvick,    and  figned  the   fourteenth  of 
Tie  Dun-     December.     It  was  agreed  by  a  feparate  Article,    that  the 
*«' England  D°"glaJPs  might  take  refuge  in  England,  on  condition  they 
delivered  to  their  Sovereign  the  places  they  held  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  cafe  they  entered  the  Kingdom,    and  com- 
mitted any  diforders,   Henry  fhould  be  reiponfible  as  if  done 
by  his  own  Subjects  (3). 
1529.  Since  the  Pope  had  determined  to  agree  with  the  Em- 

ibePopi  peror,  his  feeding  the  Allies  with  hopes,     was  only  to  ob- 


Tk/affifhd  tain  the  Detter  Terms  from  that  Monarch.  On  the 
.  ,  /  „,jv.  other  hand,  Francis  fufpecting  the  Pope's  Intentions,  per- 
nr.  ceived   likewife  that  a  Peace  only  would  procure  him  his 

Guicciard.  Sons,  and  therefore  continued  a  fecret  Negotiation  with 
the  Emperor.  But  at  the  fame  time,  he  made  great 
promifes  to  the  Venetians,  Florentines,  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  the  Pope  himfelf,  to  let  the  Emperor  fee,  in  cafe  he 
did  not  make  hafte  and  conclude,  it  would  perhaps  be  too 
late  when  he  defired  it.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Em- 
peror had  certain  advice,  that  the  Turks  were  making 
great  preparations  to  invade  Hungary,  and  penetrate  even 
into  Germany.  So  finding  that  a  diverfion  in  Italy  might 
greatly  embarrafs  him  at  fuch  a  jundure,  he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  Peace.  Thefe  difpofitions  in  the  prin- 
cipal Parties,  could  not  in  the  end  but  produce  the  Peace 
which  was  univerfally  expected  with  impatience.  Mean 
while,  the  War  was  continued,  though  faintly,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples   and  the   Duchy    of  Milan,    where 


the  French  and  Venetians  had  kept  fome  places,   but  it  was    1529, 
eafy  to  fee  that  nothing  decifive  would  happen. 

In  the  mean  time,    the  Pope   was  wholly  intent  upon 
his  own  private  affairs.     His  aim  was  not  only  to  be  re- 
ftored  to  Florence,    but  alfo  to  become  mafter  of  Perufc 
and  Ferrara,  and  recover  Ravenna  and  Cervia,  taken  by 
the  Venetians  during    his   Captivity.       Under   colour  of 
ufing  his  Intereft  to  procure  a  general  Peace,  he  had  fent 
a  Nuntio  to  Spain,  to  conclude  a  private  Treaty  with  the 
Emperor.     During  the  Negotiation,  the  affair  of  the  Di- 
vorce was  at  a  ftand.     Clement  VII  was  fully  refolved  to 
fatisfy  the  Emperor,    and   by  that  Henry   daily   loft  the 
hopes  of  fucceeding  in  his  purfuit.     Mean  while,  a  violent  The  pcpc 
diltemper,  which  leized  the  Pope  in  the  beginning  of  the'"'1'  '"■ 
year  1529,  had  like  to  have  very  much  changed  the  face  Wolfey  tatu 
of   affairs  (4).       Cardinal    JVolfey   having    notice    of  thefiufStepno 
Pope's  dangerous  illnefs,    had  fent  an  Exprefs   to   Gardi- "J,"'" " '"" 
tier,  to  conjure  him  to  neglerft  nothing  that   he  thought  Burnet.' 
capable  of  procuring  him  the  Papacy.     Henry  himfelf  had  Herbert. 
writ  to   feveral  Cardinals  in  his  behalf,  and  the   King  of 
France,    who  was  not  yet  fecure  of  a  Peace,    had  given 
him  all   thofe  of   his  FarSion.     It    is  pretended,     IVolfey 
would  have  been  fure  of  more  than  a  third  of  the  Votes, 
in  cafe  the  Pope  had  died.     Indeed  that  was  not  fufficient  &"  *'"'r 
to  make    him  Pope;     but  it    was  enough  to  hinder  any  l'i",°'tar* 
other  from  being  fo.     This   affair  was   even  carried   fo  bins. 
far,  that  the  King  had  ordered  his  AmbafTadors  at  Rome,  Burner, 
that  if,  notwithftanding  the  Cardinals  of  Wolfey  %  Faction,  H'=rteipt',  ** 
a'nother  Peifon  lhould  be  deligned,  they  fhould  fo  manage, 
that  thefe  Cardinals  mould  proteft  againft  the  proceedings 
in  the  Conclave,    and   then  withdrawing  to  fome  fecure 
place,  fhould  themfelves  come  to  a  new  Elecflion.     I  do 
not  know,  whether  it  would  have  been  eafy  for  the  Am- 
bafTadors to  obtain  fo  abfolute  a   reiignation  to  the  King'6 
pleafure.     However,    it  is  not  ftrange  that  Henry  fhould 
be  fo  very   defirous  of  procuring  the  Papacy  for  his   Mi- 
nifter  and  Favorite.     But  it  is  furpriling,    that  a   Prince 
who  was  called  Proteclor  of  the  Church,    and  Defender 
of  the   Faith,  fhould    not   fcruple   purpofely  to  endeavour 
to  form  a   Schifm   in    the  Church,     to  gratify   his  paf- 
fion.      As   for    Cardinal    IVolfey,    nothing    in    his    con- 
duit ought  to  be  thought  ftrange  ;     fince  it  is  certain,    he 
was  ready  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  his  ambition.     The 
Pope's  recovery  put  an  end  to   all  thefe   cabals,    which 
however   could   not  be   fo    private  but  they  came    to  his 
knowledge.     This  made  him  confider  IVolfey  as  a  dange- 
rous rival,  and  capable  of  fupplanting  him  if  an  opportunity 
offered,  by  ufing  for  pretence  the  defect  in  his  Birth. 

When  Clement  VII  was  fully   recovered,    the  proceed-  7J'  Pope's 
ings  for  the  Divorce  continued  upon   the  fame  foot  as  be-  t0  "p^lff'ike 
fore.     The  Pope  gave  hopes,  the  affairs  fhould  be  decided  Affair  of  iU 
in  England  for  the  King,    by  a  fentence  of  the  Legates  D'™'"- 
which  he  would  himfelf  confirm  to  make  it  more  authen-  BuVnet.* 
tick.     His  aim  was  to  gain   time,    and  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  any    mifunderftanding  between  him  and   the 
Court  of  England,    before  he  had  concluded   his  Treaty 
with  the  Emperor,  becaufe  it  was  a  means  to  obtain  better 
Terms.     To  this  end,    and  to  hinder  Henry  from  being 
impatient,    he  had  put    into  Gardiner's    hands  a    Brief, 
promifing  not    to  revoke   the  powers  given  the  Legates. 
But,   belides  that   the  Brief  was  exprefled   in  ambiguous 
terms,  he  knew  Sentence  would  not  be  paffed  without  his 
pofitive  orders.     This  management  which  the  Pope  con- 
tinued with  many  artifices,  afforded  the  King  fome  hopes 
of  gaining  him  to  his  intereft.     To  fucceed  the  better,  he  Burnet, 
prevailed  with  the  King  of  France  to  fend  to  the  Pope  the 
Bifhop  of  Bayonne,    with  orders  earneftly  to  follicite  the 
decifion  of  the  affair.     He   could  have  wifhed  that  the 
Pope  of  his  own  accord  would  have  granted  a  Bull  to  an- 
nul  his  marriage,    and  difpenfe  with  his  taking  another 
Wife,  or  at  leaft,    have  given  the  Legates  fuch  a  Com- 
miffion,  as  it  fhould  not  be  in  their  choice  to  judge  other- 
wife  than  in  his  favor.     The  Pope,  pleafed  at  his  being  fo 
intent  upon  his  own  Projects,  ftill  fed  him  with  hopes  ot 
Succefs.     But  withal,  he  expreffed  great  fear  of  what  the 
Emperor  might  do  againft  him,  and  ufed  that  pretence  to 
delay  the  favour  he  feemed  to  intend  to  grant.     In  every  Tie  P;p; 
thing  elfe  he   was  always  ready    to    content    the   King,  f£™j|Sf!J?* 
The  Bifhoprick  of  IVinchejler  being  vacant  by  the  death  rhtof 
of  Richard  Fox,  and  Henry  defiring  him  to  bellow  it  on  WinrirefteS 


JVolfey,    the  Bulls  for  that   purpofe  were  immediately  dif-  xiv.^S. 
patched.     It  is  true,    they   were  rated   at  fifteen  thoufand  .^.—aaa.' 
ducats.      But  IVolfey  would  give  but  fix  thoufand,    alledg-  Burnet, 
ing,  he  did  not  want  them,    fince  the  King  had  already 


(1)  About  this  time,  fome  murmurs  and  feditious  words  being  difperfed  among  the  common  People,  on  account  of  the  Divorce,  King  Henry  pretcfted 
publickly  in  an  Allembly  of  Lords,  Judges,  effc.  at  his  Pahce  at  Bridewell,  That  nothing  but  delire  of  giving  fatisraction  to  his  Confaence,  an.t  car;  of 
cltjbiilhmg  the  Sutceliion  to  the  Crown  in  a  right  and  undoubted  Line,  had  fii  ft  procured  him  to  controvert  this  Marriage  J  being,  for  the  reft,  as  happy  rn 
the  afrectron  and  virtues  of  his  Queen,  as  any  Prince  Jiving-     To  coniirm  which  alio,  he  cauled  Ann  Boleyn  to  depart  tire  Court.     Herbert,  p.  106. 

(-)  Thole  of  Romboro,  Fyljhn,  Brombil,  Blibortnv,  and  Montjcy.     Ry/ner's  Ford.   Tom.  XIV.  p.  240. 

(3)  This  year,  on  June  28,  the  King  of  F'ante  ratified  the  eight  months  Truce  cancluded  between  Frarcr,  England,  and  the  lnV-Ctuntrits,  isomJ~n:  15. 
to  fnu^-y  ic-q.     See  Rymer's  Fa-J.  Tom.  XIV.  p.  25S,  &e. 

(+)  His  Phyficians  lulpefted  that  he  was  uoifoned.     Burnet,  T,  I.  p.  63, 
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l-S29-  gt anted  him  the  Temporalities  of  the  Bifhoprick.  This 
fhews  in  what  Spirit  he  thus  heaped  upon  him  the  Church- 
Preferments.  But  herein  is  nothing  furprizinc,  fince  the 
Pope  himfelf  made  no  fcruple  to  own  in  his  Bull  that  he 
conferred  this  Bifhoprick  on  the  Cardinal,  to  help  hirh  to 
bear  the  expence  to  which  he  was  obliged  by  his  Rank. 

Whilft  thefe  things  palled,  the  Emperor  haftened,  as 
much  as  poilible,  the  conclufion  of  his  Treaty  with  the 
Pope,  being  refolved  to  grant  whatever  he  required,  rather 
than  give  him  oecafion  to  join  with  his  Enemies.  Be- 
fore the  Pope  was  allured  of  this  agreement,  Policy  re- 
quired, he  fhould  keep  the  Emperor  in  (ear  that  the 
affair  of  the  Divorce  would  be  determined  to  the  King 
ol  England's  latisfaction.  Confequently,  it  was  his  inte- 
reft that  the  affair  fhould  remain  undecided,  to  let  the 
Emperor  fee,  it  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  Negotia- 
tion at  Barcelona.  But  when  he  had  juft  brought  him 
to  his  own  Terms,  he  began  infenfibly  to  feek  pretences 
to  break  his  engagements  with  Henry.  So,  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  Ravenna  and  Cervia  was  again  moved,  the  Pope 
feigning  to  believe,  that  if  Henry  had  defired  it,  he 
fhould  have  had  thefe  two  Cities  before  now,  and  from 
Pratfatim  t]lence  took  occafion  to  be  difpleafed.  On  the  other 
Catherine'!  hand,  the  Emperor  knowing  the  Pope's  Intention,  pro- 
Wanu.  tefted  ( 1 ),  in  Queen  Catherine's  name,  againft  whatever 
Bii.nct.  fhould  be  done  in  England  in  the  affair  of  the  Divorce, 
declaring,  that  fhe  excepted  againft  the  two  Legates,  as 
one  was  notorioufly  devoted  to  the  King,  and  the  other, 
Bifhop  of  Salisbury.  The  King's  Mmifters  ufed  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  perfuade  the  Pope  to  rejedl  the 
Proteltation.  But  he  replied,  He  coidd  not,  without 
fhewing  himfelf  too  partial  to  the  King,  fince  a  Pro- 
teftation  was  no  prejudice  to  the  Caufe  itfelf.  That  it 
would  be  a  very  ftrange  thing  to  refufe  a  Queen  the 
right  ot  protefting,  which  the  meaneft  Perfon  could  claim. 
All  this,  added  to  many  other  circumftances,  and  to  certain 
advices  that  the  Pope  was  treating  with  the  Emperor, 
took  from  the  Englijh  Minifters  all  hopes  of  prevailing 
with  him.  Wherefore,  they  writ  to  the  King  that  they 
were  only  amufed,  and  if  the  Procefs  was  not  fpeedily 
decided  in  England,  there  was  danger  of  its  being  brought 
to  Rome.  Whereupon,  the  King  refolved  to  proceed  be- 
fore the  Legates,  and  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  any  longer 
amufed  by  deceitful  promifes.  Mean  while,  when  the 
Inftrument  whereby  the  Pope  had  promifed  not  to  revoke 
the  Legates  Commiffion,  came  to  be  examined,  it  was 
found  to  be  worded  in  general  or  ambiguous  Terms, 
Hi  triti  77i  which  left  him  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleafed.  So, 
7mcV°be"'~  t0  know  whether  he  had  afted  with  fincerity  (2),  when  he 
toft,  figned  that  Inftrument,  Gardiner  was  ordered  to  reprefent 

to  him,  that  the  Paper  on  which  it  was  written  being  wet 
by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  Courier,  and   the  words  almoft 
quite  defaced,  the  King  defired  he  would  lign  another. 
But  Clement  found  fome  artifice  to  be  excufed.     Where- 
fore the  King,  being  fatisfied   there   was  nothing  to  be 
expefled  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  where  the  Emperor's 
intereft  was  too  great,  recalled  Gardiner  (3)  and  Brian, 
and  fent  Bennet  to  Rome,  only  to  hinder,  as  much  as  lay 
Letter  from    jn  |-, [s  pOWer,  the  avocation  of  his  Caufe.     Bennet  carried 
pates  u  the   a   Letter  from  the    two  Legates,    directed   to    the  Pope 
P'jpe.  and   Cardinals,    wherein  they   faid,  That  the  principal 

t'T'    6S   Point  m  fhe  Caufe  they  were  to  judge,  confifted  in  know- 
'  ing  whether  Julius  II  could  grant  a  Difpenfation,  or  ex- 
ceeded his  power  :  That  fince  the   fole  Point  was  to  de- 
cide concerning  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church, 
they  conceived    it   to  be   beyond   their  Commiflion,  and 
therefore  were   of  opinion,  the  Pope  would  do  well    to 
avocate   the  Caufe  :   That   they  doubted  not,  the   King 
would   confent   to  it,  provided  he  had  fome  affurance  it 
Remaik  n     fhould  be  decided  in  his  favour.     It  is  hard  to  conceive, 
v>kb  "r'.'fici  what  could  induce  Cardinal  JVolfey  to  fign  fuch  a  Letter, 
to  Wolfey.    fo  directly  contrary  to  the  King's  Intereft.     For,  though 


Henry  re- 

folvet  to  try 
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before  tie 
Legates. 
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the  Legates  feemed  to  fuppofe  his  Confent,  it  was  evident  isz?« 
the  reafoa  of  the  Avocation  fubfiftcd,  whether  the  King 
confented  or  not.  Confequently  they  afforded  the  Pope 
a  plaufible  pretence  to  avocate  the  Caufe,  which  the  King 
dreaded  of  all  things.  Was  IVolfcy  deceived  by  Campegio, 
or  did  he  facrificc  his  Mailer's  Intereft  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  either  ;  and  yet  Hiftorians  affirm,  that  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  his  difgrace  was  a  Letter  he  had  writ 
to  the  Pope,  which  came  to  the  King's  knowledge  by 
Bennet's  means,  and  it  might  very  well  be  this.  Indeed, 
he  was  inexcufable  if  he  figned  it  without  the  King's  ap- 
probation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  the  King  fhould  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  the  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  advice. 

Though  Campegio  came  to  England  in  Oelober  laft  year,  ^  taatn 
it  was  now   the  end  of  May,  and  nothing  done  towards  j^  ''C^Z 
the  Trial  of  the  Caufe  which  brought  him  thither.     The  Burnet. 
King,  having  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  amufed  by  the  Pope  T.  Ui-p-*6« 
whole  Intereft  it  was  to  gain  time,  had  been  ever  in  hopes     ^"eft, 
of  obtaining  a  Bull  to  null  the  Marriage,  without  being  HalL  ' 
obliged  to  go  through  the  ufual  forms  of  a  Procefs.     But 
at  length,    his  Agents  convincing  him  that  his  Expecta- 
tions were  in  vain,  he  refolved  to  proceed  before  the  Le- 
gates.    To    this   end,  on   the  31ft  of  May,    he  granted  Aft.  Pub. 
them  a  Licenfe  to  execute  the  Pope's  Commiffion.   They  "/^i^,2?/" 
met  the  fame  day,  and  appointed  Affiftants(4)  to  examine  campegio  « 
the  Papers  and  Evidences.    From  the  very  firft  Seffion,  it.'/""  -"'  '*• 
appeared  that  Campegio  intended  to  prolong  the  Procefs,  j?-' 
fince  after  the  Commiflion  was  read,  he  ordered  the  King 
and  Queen  to  be  cited  to  appear  the  18th  of  June.     This 
was  too  long  a  Term,  if  there  had  been  any  defign  to 
difpatch  the  Affair,  efpecially  as  the  Parties  were  in  Londcn 
it  fell,  or  in  one  of  their   Palaces  near  the  City.     Tho'  Wolfey  l<t% 
Wolfey  was  the  fenior  Cardinal,  he  let  Campegio  prefide,  C*r?£®u 
to  (hew  he  intended  to  a£t  without  partiality.     So,  from 
the  firft  day  to  the  laft,  Campegio  did  all,  without  IVolfey's 
ever  appearing  to  oppofe  the  affeited  delays  of  his  Col- 
legue  between  the  Seffions.     I  fhall  not  enter  any  farther 
into  the  particulars  of  this  famous  Procefs,  which  may  be 
feen  at  large  in  the  excellent  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation 
of  England,  known  to  all  the  World,  but  content  my 
felf  with  relating  in  general  the  moft  remarkable  Circum- 
ftances. 

In  the  fecond  Seffion,  the  Queen's  Prodtors(5)  excepted  Pneeidinp 
againft  the  two  Legates.     But  the  exception  not  being  j^'^ rx'Iu 
deemed  valid,    fhe  had  a  further  day   given  her,  to  the  t.  I.  p.  7j. 
2ift(6).     On   that  day,  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  andiu.f.46. 
in  perfon  (7).     But  the  Queen,  without  faying  any  thing  "*"" 
to  the  Legates,  went  and  kneeled  down  before  the  King, 
and  made  a  very  moving  Speech,  concluding  with  implor- 
ing his  Juftice  and  Pity  ;  after  which,  fhe  withdrew,  and 
would  never  more  appear,  nor  fuffer  any  pe.rfon  to  defend 
her  Caufe  (8).     As  foon  as  fhe  was  retired,  the  King  de- 
clared he  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the   Queen,  and  in 
fuing  to  be  divorced  from  her,  atfted  folely  from  a  motive 
of  Religion  and  Confcience  (9).     Adding,  that  his  fcru- 
ples  concerning  his  Marriage  fprung  from  thofe  of  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Tarl/e,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  al! 
the  Bifhops  of  England.     The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
confirmed  what  the  King  faid,  cone  erning  the  Bifhops. 
But  Fijher  Bifhop  of  Rochejler  denied,    he  ever    let   his 
hand  to  the  writing  which  was  prefented  to   the  King. 
Mean  while,  the  Queen  was  cited   again  for  the  25  th  of  Aft.  Pub. 
June,  but   inftead  of  appearing,    Die  fent   in  her  Appeal  Xiv.p.299, 
[to  the  Pope]  in  form,  from  whatever  had  been  or  fhould  \it  shuat 
be  done  hereafter.     Neverthelefs    fhe  was  declared  contu-  atpttUfrtm 
macious.     The  fame   day,    the  'Procefs   was   reduced   to  *  p "?"?' 
twelve  Articles,    upon    which  v^itneffes  were  to  be  exa-  Z,aa. 
mined.     The  principal  Article  'was,  Prince  Arthur's  Con- Burnet, 
fummation  of  his  Marriage  w/ith   Catherine,    which  the  Hat?*(»& 
Queen  had   denied   with  an  ( Jath,  and  which  notwith- 
standing was  proved  by  the  Teftimony  of  feveral  Perfons, 


(1)  May   15.      Burnet,  Tom.  I.   p.  67. 

(2)  Oi  rather,  to  obtain  an  enlargement  of  the  Commiffion,  with  fuller  power  to  the  Legates :  and  when  it  v»  as  new  drawn,  they  were  to  endeavour 
to  get  as  many  pregnant  and  material  words  added  as  poffible.     Idem.  p.  68. 

(3)  He  was  thought  the  fitted  Perfon  to  manage  the  Procefs  in  England,  being  efteemed  the  ,3bleft  Canonift  i  n  the  Kingdom,  and  was  fo  valued  by 
the  King,  that  he  would  not  begin  the  Procefs  till  he  came.     Burnet,  ibid. 

(4)  JcbH  La/gland  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  Jobn  Clark  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wilis  ;  John  Ijlif  Abt'Ot  of  Wcftmi  nfiir,  and  Dr.  Jcbn  Taylor  Matter  of  the 
Rolls.     Herbert,  p.  108. 

(5)  William  IVarham  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  Nicolas  IVtjl  Bifhop  of  Ely,  Jobn  Fifher  Bilboi"  of  Rcihefier,  and  Henry  Standijb  of  St.  Ajafb.  Hall, 
fo).  181. 

(6)  On  the  l?th  of  June,  the  Citation  being  returned  duly  executed,  Ricbard  Samfin  Dean  of  th»-  Chape),  and  Mr.  John  Bell,  appeared  as  the  King"s 
Proxies.  But  the  Queen  appeared  in  Perfon,  and  excepted  againft  the  Legates  as  incompetent  judg  es,  alledging  the  Caufe  was  already  avocated  by  the 
Pope,  and  defired  a  competent  Time  to  prove  it.     The  Legates  affigned  her  the  21ft,  and  adjourned    the  Court  till  then.     Burnet,  T.  I.  p.  72. 

(7)  Bifhop  Burnt,  from  the  Original  Regifter  of  the  Procefs  fays,  the  King  was  never  in  the  Court  •  Btf.  T.  III.  p.  46.  But  the  contrary  is  affirmei 
by  the  King  himfelf  in  a  Letter  dated  June  23,  to  his  Ambaffadors  at  Rome,  in  thefe  Words,  Both  tve  and  the  $uecn  appeared  in  Per/on.  See  Collect. 
to  Vol.  I.  p.  78.  To  reconcile  this  Contradiction  the  Bilhop  fuppofes,  that  they  were  indeed  together  in  the  Hall  where  the  Court  fat  ;  but  that  it  w-s 
before  the  Cardinals  fat  down,  and  had  formed  the  Court.     Pre/,  to  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 

(8)  When  the  King  and  Queen  were  called  on,  the  King  anfwered,  Here  ;  but  the  Queen  riling  frr.t  «  her  Scat,  kneeled  down  and  faid  to  the  King, 
"  She  was  a  poor  Woman  and  a  Stranger  in  his  Dominions,  where  (be  could  expeft  neither  good  Count  il,  nor  indifferent  Judges  :  (be  had  long  been  his 
"  Wife,  and  defired  to  know  wherein  Die  had  offended  him:  She  had  been  his  Wife  twenty  Years  and  more,  and  had  born  him  feveral  Children,  and 
"  ever  (ludied  to  pleafe  him,  and  protefted  he  had  found  her  a  true  Maid,  about  which  (he  appealed  to  .his  own  Ccnlcience.  It  (he  had  done  any  thing 
"  amifs,  fhe  was  willing  to  be  put  away  with  Shame.  Their  Parents  were  efteemed  very  wife  Princes,  and  no  doubt  had  good  Counfellors  and  learned 
"  Men  about  them  when  the  Match  was  agreed  :  Therefore  (he  would  not  fubmit  to  the  Court,  nor  e'urft  her  Lawyers,  who  were  his  Subjefts,  and 
"  affigned  by  him,  fpeak  freely  for  her.  So  ihe  defired  to  be  excufed  till  (he  heard  from  Spain."  Th3t  faid,  (he  rofe  up,  and  making  the  King  a  low 
Reverence,  went  out  of  Court.     Her  Council  were  the  Bifhops  of  Rocbefler  and  St.  Afaph,  and  Dr.  Ridley.      Burnet,  Vol.  L  p.  73. 

(9)  He  cleared  likcwife.  Cardinal  Wolfey  from  being  the  fitlt  Mover  of  the  Matter,  as  had  been  fufpected.     U>'S% 
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1529.     as   far  as  a  thins;  of  that  nature  can  be.     Thefe  proofs     furprized  when  Cardinal  Campegio  was  heard  to  adjourn    1529. 
conlifted  in  the  Age,  Health,  and  vigorous  Constitution  of     the  Court  to  the  firft  of  Gtlober.     He  alledged   for  rea- 


the  Prince,    and  in  his  difcourfcs  next  morning  after  the 

Nuptials :    fo   that  Arthur   or  Catherine   muft  not   have 

fpoken  the  truth,  the  one  out  of  Vanity,  or  the  other  out 

of  Intereft(i). 

The  Pope  n.      Whiltt  the  Tryal  was  profecuting  in  England,  theEm- 

'T"r\''T  Peror's  Minifters  were  earneftly  preifing  the  Pope  to  avo- 

jion  ofhh  "  cat*  tne  Caufe  to  Rome,    and  Henry's  as  vehemently  fol- 

■Treaty  with  liciting  the  contrary.     What  is  more,  both  Sides  threaten- 

tbt  Empmr.  cj  to  jcpofe  }j|m    on  account  of  his  beine  a  Baftard.     The 

Herbert. 


Bu 


fon,  that  it  was  the  time  of  the  great  Vacation  at  Rome, 
and  he  was  indifpenfably  obliged  to  comply  with  that 
Cuftom  (z). 

Thus  did  that  Legate,  who  was  in  the  Pope's  Secrets, 
amufe  the  King,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Pope  had 
amufed  him  at  Rome  near  two  years,  ever  fince  the  Affair 
was  begun.  Henry  was  as  much  inraged  as  furprized  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legates,  but  diffembled  both  his 
Surprife  and  Refentment.  Shortly  after,  he  plainly  per- 
Pope   feigned  to    be  terrified  by  thefe  menaces,    and   this     ceived  to  what  all  thefe  affected  delays  tended,    when  he 


Condition  of 
the  Treaty. 

Guicciard. 


came  to  know  that  notwithstanding  his  Engagement,  the 

Pope  had  avocated  the  Caufe.     The  Bull  of  Avocation  The  Bulh,f 

being  arrived  (3),    he  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  notified  to  Atmaeim 

him,  but  intimated  to  the  Legates,    that  he  was  content  'CZinL 

they  fhould  obey  the  Pope's  orders.     It  was  not  without  Burnet. 

reafon  that  he   would  not  have  the  Bull  notified  to  him. 

He  was  cited  therein  to  appear  at  Rome  within  forty  days,  The  King  13 

which  he  could  not  have  done  without  aciing  contrary  toT 

the  Laws  of  the  Land,    which  prohibited  to  obey  fuch 

Citations,    and  carry  Caufes  to  a  foreign  Court.     Upon 

this  foundation   it  was  that  he  had  always  infifted,    that 

the  Procefs  fhould  be  determined  in  the  Kingdom.     Befides 

that,   Cenfures  were  denounced  againft  him  in  the  Bull,  as 


zited  to 

Rome. 


feeming  fear  to  declare  for  either,  afforded  him  a  pretence 

to   remain    undetermined,  till  he   received    advice  of  the 

conclufion  of  his  Treaty   with  the  Emperor.     At  length 

the  agreeable  news  being  come,    he  refolved    to  avocate 

the  Caufe,    before  the  publication  of  the  Treaty,    left  it 

mould  be  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fecret  Articles.     Weak 

precaution  to  efface  or  prevent  fuch  a  Sufpicion. 

The  fubftance  of  this  Treaty,  which  was  figncd  at  Bar- 
celona the  29th  of  June,    was,    That  the  Empeior  fhould 

reftore  the  Family  of  the  Medici  to  Florence,  on   the  fame 

foot  as  formerly.    That  he  fhould  caufe  Ravenna  and  Cer- 

via  to  be  delivered  to  the  Pope  :    That  he  fhould  put   him 

in  poffeflion  of  Modcna  and  Reggio,     faving  the  Rights  of 

the  Empire :  That  he  fhould  aid  him  to  become  mafter     againft  a  private  Perfon,     if  he  obeyed  not  the  Citation. 

of  Ferrara  :    That  Francefco  Sforza  fhould  be  rertored  to     Some  time  after,  the  Pope  made  him  a  fort  of  reparation,  The  Pope 

Milan,    if  innocent;    but  if  guilty,    the  Emperor  fhould     in  revoking  thefe  Cenfures  by  a  Brief (4),    where  he  pfo-^r" 

not  difpofe  of  the  Duchy  to  any  Prince  the  Pope  fhould     tefted  they  were  inferted  contrary  to  his  Intention.     But  Ad.  Pub. 

diflike:    That  the  Pope  and  Emperor  fhould  employ  their     as   to  the  Citation   itfelf,    he  only  prolonged  the  day  to  xlvP-346> 

Temporal  and  Spiritual  Arms  againft  the  Hereticks  oi  Gcr-     Chrijlmas. 

many:  That  Alexander  de  Medici  fhould  efpoufe  Margaret         The  figure  Cardinal  IVolfey  made  during  the  pretended  Rema-ton 

the  Emperor's   natural  Daughter  :    That   the  Pope  fhould     Judgment  of  the  Procefs  was  very  extraordinary.     Of  all  £?,!  , 

Mankind  he  was  the  proudeft  and  moft  haughty  ;  he  was  Behaviour. 
fenior  Cardinal  to  his  Collegue,  and  yet  gave  place  to  Burnet 
him  in  every  thing,  and  fullered  him  to  act  as  he  pleafed, 
without  ever  oppofinghis  opinion.  If  the  Affair  had  Suc- 
ceeded according  to  the  King's  defire,  his  Conduct  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  piaifed.  But  as  every  thins;  turned 
againft  the  King,    it  was  not  poilible  for  the  Cardinal  to 
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grant  the  Emperor  a  fourth  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Revenues 
in  his  Dominions,  to  wage  War  with  the  Turks:  That 
lie  fhould  abfolve  all  that  were  any  way  concerned  in  the 
taking  and  ficking  of  Rome.  What  greater  advantages 
could  the  Pope  have  expected,  fuppofing  he  had  been  vic- 
torious in  the  late  War?  but  the  Emperor  believed  he 
could  not  purchafe  the  Pope's  Friendfhip  too  dear  ,    who 

might  ftill  have  greatly  embarraffed  him,  if  he  had  joined     avoid  the  fufpicion  of  betraying  his  Mafter's  Interefts,    or 
with  France,  England,  and  the  Republick  of  Venice.  at  leaftof  ferving  him  very  ill.     FIcnry  himfelf  thought  fo, 

The  Pope  having  concluded  his  Treaty  with  the  Em-  though  he  did  not  prefently  fhew  it  (5).  On  the  other 
peror,  told  the  Eng/ijlj  Ambafiadors  himfelf  on  the  9th  of  hand,  Ann  Bullen,  who  had  ever  believed  the  Cardinal 
'July,  his  refolution  to  avocate  the  Caufe  to  Rome.     They     in  her  Intereft,    was  extremely   furprized  when  file  was 


Herbert. 


ufed  all  poffible  endeavours  to  diffuade  him  from  it,  repre- 
fenting  to  him  that  the  Holy  See  was  going  irrecoverably 
to  lofe  England.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpofe.  By  his 
late  Treaty  with  the  Emperor,  the  Family  of  the  Medici 
was  to  be  reftored  to  the  Government  of  Florence.     This 


informed  of  what  had  palled.     The  King  had  removed  Burnet. 
her  from  Court  (6)  whilft  the  Legates  were  employed  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Procefs,    but  fhe  was  lent  for  the 
moment  the  Bull  of  Avocation  was  arrived.     'Tis  pre- 
tended, fhe  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  confirm  the  King'3 
alone  was  fufficient  to  outweigh  in  his  Mind,  all  the  dan-     Sufpicions  of  the  Cardinal.     She  was  perfuaded,   if  JVolfcy 
gers  to  which  he  expofed  the  Holy  See  ;  fo  great  was  his     had  pleafed,    the  Affair  would  have  taken  another  turn  ; 
Affection   for  a  Family  from  whence  he  was  defcended,     but  that  he  had  altered   his  refolution.     Whether  her  opi- 
though  not  born  in  Wedlock.     So,  the  15th  of  July,    he     nion  was  well-grounded,  or  the  Vexation  to  fee  herfelf  ftill . 
figned  the  Bull  of  Avocation.     Next  day  he  notified  it  to     fo  remote  from  her  hopes,  exafperated  her  againft  the  Car- 
CaJJ'ali  the  King's  Ambaffador  in  ordinary,  and  to  Bennet     dinal,    fhe  looked  upon   him  as  an  Enemy  deferving  her 
who  had  been  Cent  to  him  laft.     He  alledged,  in  excufe  of    whole  Vengeance.     So  finding  the  King  difpofed  to  give 
the  Avocation,    feveral  reafons  which  might   have  been  of    ear  to  whatever  was  faid  againft  his  Minifter,  fhe  neglect- 
fome  weight  in  the  beginning  of  the  Procefs,  on  fuppofi-     ed  nothing  that  could  help  to  ruin  him.     In   this  fhe  was 
tion  he  had  been  entirely  impartial,  but  which  had   loft  all     affifted  by  feveral  Perfons  of  the  higheft  Rank  who  liad  no 
their  force,  after  all  his  proceedings,  and  the  conclufion  of    reafon  to  love  that  proud  Prelate. 

his  Treaty  with  the  Emperor.     Three  days  after,  he  dif-         It  is  eafy  to  guefs  Henry's,  concern  to  fee  himfelf  on   a  Tie  King  h 
patched  a  Meffenger  with  the  Bull  of  Avocation  into  Env-     fudden  fo  remote  from  his  aim.     The  Pope  had  joined  \nm"'"'ly 
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land,  where  proceedings  were  very  dilatory  by  the  artifices  League  with  the  Emperor,  which  was  properly  his  Party.  Burnet. 

of  Cardinal  Campegio  who  prefided  in  the  affair.  Francis  I,    from  whom  he  had  expected  a  powerful  aid  111 

The  Queen,  who  was  cited  for  the  25th  of  June,  not  cafe  of  need,  had  juft  concluded  at  Cambray  a  Treaty  with 

cftheProtcfs.  appearing  that  day,  fhe  had  farther  time  given  her  to  the  the  Emperor,  whereby  he  engaged  not  to  aifift  that  Prince's 

Herbert.        *8th,  and  was  fummoned  again  to  appear  by  the  Bifhop  of  Enemies.     In  a  word,     Queen  Catherine  remained  obfti- 

Cimpiijio'j    Bath  and  JVclls,  though  in  vain.     On  the  28th,  fome  De-  nate  not  to  accept  any  expedient  that  might  debar  her 

A&yp         P0"^'0115  wei'e  read,    after  which  the  Seffion  was  adjourned  from  being  his  Wife.     On  the  other  hand,  Henry's  love 

Xiv.  p!3oo. to  tne  5tn  °*  7ub->    when  by  reafon  of  certain  Holidays  for  Ann  Bullen,    which  he  had   pleafed   himfelf  with  the 

kept  at  Rome,  the  Seffion  Was  deferred  till  the  12th.     The  hopes  of  gratifying  by  a  lawful  Marriage,    helped   not  a 

Court  met  again  on  the   1  zth,    the  14th,    the  17th,    the  little  to  increafe  his  concern.     He  did   not  know  which 

He  aijmrru    2 1 ft,    and  the  23d.     As  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Queen,  who  by  her  obftinacy,  had 

»    but  to    pronounce   the   Sentence,    every  one  thought  all  very  much  leffened  that  Efteem  and  Affection  he  had  al- 

would  be  ended  this  laft  Seffion ;  but  People  were  ftrangely  ways  had  for  her  (7).     With  a  Mind  full  of  thefe  trouble-  H<-  take  „ 


He  fend,  a 
Courier  to 
England. 


Com 


th       !   1 
October. 
Burnet. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


Pngrefi. 

Burnet. 

(1)  Particularly  Rebert  Vifcount  Fitoo--Weter,.7hcmas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Anthony  rVillottg bby,  depofed,  that  they  heard  Prince  Arthur  fay  publickly,  HjU- 
J  have  been  this  Night  in  the  mid/1  of  Spain.     The  King's  Council  it  fcems  infifUng  mortly  on  the  Confummation  of  the  Marriage,  it  led  them  to  fay  many  Stow, 
things  that  were  indecent ;  of  \shich  the  Biihop  of  Rocbcftir  complained,  and  faid  they  were  things  deteftible  to  be   heard  ;    but  Cardinal  PVolfcy  checkt    him, 
and  there  palled  fome  (harp  Words  between  them.     Lord  Herbert  has  given  the  Subftance  of  all  "the  Depofitions,   p.  i  r  e.     Compl.  Htft.     The  place  appointed 
for  hearing  and  determining  the  Caufe,  was  a  preat  Hall  in  Black  Friers  in  London,  commonly  called  the  Parliament-Chamber.     Ibid. 

(i)  He  pretended  that  they  fat  there  as  a  part  of  the  Confrftory  of  Rome,  and  therefore  muft  follow  the  Rules  of  that  Court,  which  from  that  time  till  Otto- 
her  was  in  a  Vacation,  and  heard  no  Caufes.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  77. 

(3)  On  Augufl  4.      Idem.   p.  7S. 

(4)  Dated  Auguft  29.     Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  XIV.   p.  347. 

(5)  King  Henry  received  Information  of  Ins  having  juggled  in  the  Bufinefs,  and  that  he  fecretly  adviled  the  Pope  to  do  what  was  done.  Burnt,  T.  I. 
p.  75. 

(6)  By  rVotfey's  Advice,  as  (he  thought.     Ibid. 

(7)  Even  after  Campegio' s  Arrival  in  England,  the  King  and  Queen  did  eat  at  one  Table,  and  lodged  in  one  Bed  j  there  being  no  vifible  fign  of  any  breach 
between  them.  But  after  the  fuit  concerning  the  Divorce  was  commenced,  they  parted.  See  Slow,  p.  546.  About  Deeemher,  Am  Bullejn  returned  to  Court, 
and  was  more  waited  on  than  the  Qneen  had  b:.n  for  fome  Years.  At  this  the  People  appearing  uneafy,  and  feeming  inclined  to  revolt  j  it  was  reluivcd 
to  fend  all  the  Strangers  out  of  the  Kingdom,     gurnet,  T.  III.  p.  42,  44. 
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fome  thoughts,  and  uncertain   what   to  determine,    he  re-  behaved  to  him,  he  could   not  be  ignorant  how  angrv  He      '5:9. 

folved   to  take  a  Progrefs  into  fome   of   his   Counties,    to  was,  after    feeing,    fome    days  before    his   dep::;turc,     the 

try  to  difpel  his  melancholy.  courfe  that  was  talcing  with   his  Colleeue  Cardinal   ii 

During  his  Journey,  he  lodged  one  night    at    Waltham,  The  9th  of  Oclober,    the  Attorney  General  (7)   had  pre    ''''  "  ■-- 

where  Edward  Fox  anJ    Secretary  Gardiner  happened  to  ferred  a   Kill  of  Indictment  againft   Wolfy,     as    guilty   1    " 

lie  at  a  Gentleman's  Houfe  (i)who  had    two  Sons  com-  breaking  the   Statute  of  Praemunire.     The    17th  of   the  71.  *„, 

milted  to   Thomas  Cranmer's  Care.     Cranmer  was  a  Doc-  fame  month  the  King  fent  and  demanded  the  Great  Se  ' 

tor   in    Divinity,    who,    having    been   Profeflbr   at    Cam-  though   it  was  given    him   for    Life.       For  which  reafon,'' 

bridge  (2),     had    loft  his  Place  upon    being  married.      He  the  Cardinal  made   fome  fcruple  to  deliver  it,     but   he  o-aQ 

had  travelled  into   Germany,    where  he  had   read  Luther's  beyed  a  fecond  Command  (8),    and    in   few  days  the  Kin:;  -IV 

Works,  and  embraced  his  Doctrine,  but   with   more    mo-  gave  the  Great   Seal  to   Sir  Thomas  More,    a  perfon    1 

deration  than  was  ufually  feen  in   the   firft   difciples  of  that  verfally  efteerued    for  his  great  Integrity.     The   Cardinal 

Reformer.     Whilft   they  were    at  fupper,    Cranmer  being  had  no  fooner  delivered  the  Great  Seal,    but  the  Attornel 

at    table  with   Fox   and   Gardiner,    the  Conversation    ran  General  preferred  other  Articles  of    Impeachment  againft 

upon  the  Aft'rfir  of  the  Divorce,    and  as  the  mafter  of  the  him.     The  King  having  given   him  leave  to  appol.it  At-      1 

Houfe  had  informed  the  two  Courtiers   of  Cranmer' 's  merit  tornies   to   anfwer  for  him,    he   chofe  two  who  a; 

and    capacity,  they   defired   him  to  give   his  opinion   upon  for  him,  and  protcftcd  in  his  name,   that  he  did  not  know 

that  lubjccl.      Cranmer  at  firft  modeftly  declined  it,  but  they  the   obtaining  of  the  Bulls  whereof  he    was   acCuied,     was 

prelled  him  fo  much  that  he  could  not  excufe  himfelf.     So,  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  and   prejudicial    to  the 

after  ftating  the  Queftion,  he  faid,  he  faw   no  better   way  Prerogative  Royal.     As  for   the  particulars  Wherewith  lie 

to  extricate  the  King  out  of  his  difficulties,    than   to  pro-  was  charged,  they  faid,    he  conferred  them,   and   caft  him 

cure,    in  writing,    the   opinions    of  all  the   Univerfities  in  fell"  entirely    upon    the   King's  Mercv.       I  Fe  was  accufed 

Europe,  and  of  the  moft  eminent  Divines  and  Civilians  (3).  twice,  as   I   faid,   namely,  on  the  9th  and   1  Sth  of   Oc'o- 

That   one  of  thefe  two  things   would  follow,    either   the  ber,  and  both  times   found  guilty,  and    declared  to  be  out  Be  h*ut 

Univerfities  and  the   Learned  would  judge  Julius  the  Se-  of  the  protection  of  the  Laws.     Probably,  he  was  indicted  "/  "S  '*' 

conel's   Difpenfation  fufficicnt,    or  deem  it  invalid.     That  firft,    for  obtaining  feveral    Bulls   without  the   Kind's   ex-  • 

in  the  firft  cafe,  the  King's  Confcience  would  have  reafon  prefs  Licence,  and  the  fecond   time  for  exercifing    in  /:•■"-  I 

to  be  eai'y,  and  in   the  fecond,  the  Pope  would  never  ven-  land  the  Office    of    Legate  a  Latere,  without   tic   King's  lij"" 

ture  to  pafs    Sentence  contrary   to  the  opinion  of  all  the  Letters  Patents  to  that  end,    contrary  to  the  Intent  of   the 

learned  and  able  Men    in   Chrijlendom.      Fox  and   Gardiner  Law. 

relifhing  this  advice,  imparted  it  to  the  King,  who  immedi-         As  loon  as  the  Cardinal  was  out-lawed,  the  King  com-  Inventory  f 

ately  taking  the  Author's  meaning,  cried  out,  in  a  tranf-  manded  him  to  leave  York  Flaec,  and  retire  to  a  Country-  fi 

port  of  Joy,    That  he  had  got  the  right  Sow  by   the  Ear,  Houfe  belonging  to  him  as  Bifhop  of  IVinche/ler.     Then  Hsrbt«r" 

an  expreffion,  which  in  its  coarfenefs   ftiowed  how   much  he  ordered    an    Inventory   of  all  his  Goods   to  be  taken,  S:  >.• 

the  King  was  pleafed  with  the  Expedient.     At  the  fame  which  contained  immenfe    Riches  (9),    acquired   bv    many  ""'    ^' 

time  he  fent  for  Cranmer,  who  explaining   more  at   large  Acts  of  Injuftice.     'Tis   faid,  that  of  fine   FHlaiid  alone, 

what   he    had   but   juft    hinted    at   Table,     fo    gained   his  there  was  found  in  his  Houfe  a  thoufand  Pieces.     One  may 

Efteem,    that   from  that  moment  he   was  ordered   to  fol-  judge   of  the   reft   by  this    pattern.      Some  time   ate-,    he 

low  the  Court.     This  is  the  fame  Doctor  who  will  quick-  caufed  a  very  humble  Petition  to  be  prefented  to  the  K:; 

ly  be  feen   to   make    a  confiderable    Figure    in   England,  praying  a  Protection   for   his  perfon,    without  which,    he 

and  lay   the   firft  Foundations  of  the  Reformation   in  that  did,  he  was  expofed   to  the  Intuits  of  the  meaneft  Enemy 

Kingdom.  that  would   abufe  him.      The  King   granted  it,   November  T:'  *•'•-■ 

The  King  being  returned  from    his  Progrefs,    Cardinal  the  17th,  with  a  Power  to  anfwer  for  himfelf  in  all  Ac-  l"""\  b'm 

Campegio,  whofe  Commiffion  was   revoked,    took  his  Au-  tions  that  fhould   be   entered   againft   him  for    the   future.  Aa^Pub' 

dience  of  leave,  as  having  no  farther  Bulinefs    in  England.  Moreover,    he  left   him  the   Archbifhoprick  of  York,    and  XlV.p.35*. 

Henry  had  fo  much  command  of  himfelf"  as  to  take  no  no-  the  See  of  Winchejler.     It   is  difficult' to   account    for   the  ':'■""  '"" 

tice  of  his  Proceedings,    and  looked  pleafantly    upon   him.  King's  Behavior  with  refpect  to  the  Cardinal,  iincc,  at  the  :.: 

But  juft  as  the  Cardinal  was  going  to  imbark,  the  Cuftom-  very  time  he   feemed   moft  incenl'ed   againft  him,  he   fent 

Houfe    Officers  fearched   all  his  Baggage,    under   colour  of  him  a  certain  Ring,  which  was  a  token  betwixt  them  of 

looking   for  contraband  Goods   (4).     Probably,    the  King  the  continuance   of  his   Affection.     The    Cardinal,     who 

hoped  to  find  the  Decretal  Bull,  which  he  had  feen  in  his  was  then   on   the   Road    to  his  Country-Houfe  near  JVin- 

hands,     not  knowing   it  was  burnt  (5).     Campegio  loudly  chejler  ( 1  o),  was   fo  tranfported  with    Joy   at    the  fight  of  Burner, 

complained   of  this  Intuit,    and   writ   to  the   King  to  de-  the  Ring,   that   he  alighted  from  his  Horfe,    and  fell  upon  r,ii^- 

mand  Satisfaction,  as  for  an  Affront  done  to  the  Legate  of  his  Knees  in    the  dirt  to   receive  it  (t  1).     But  his   hope:  i$ 

the   Holy  See.     Henry  coldly  anfwered  (6),  that   his  Cuf-  were   not  long-lived.     His  Enemies,  who  had   the   King's  . 

tomers  had  done  their  duty,  in  executing  orders  long  fince  Ear,  took  fo   much    pains  to  exafperate  him  againft  him,  '.'  "''  *'- 

eftablifhed  with  regard  to  perfons  going  out  of  the  King-  that   at    laft    his    Affair     was    brought    before    the  Pariia-"',Ji,|..',"/ "" 

dom  :     That  he  was  furprized   he  thould  talk  of  his  being  ment  (12). 

Legate    when  recalled,  and  much  more  that  being  Bifhop  Lord  Herbert  has  inferted   in  his  Hiftorv  the  forty  four  Differcntih. 

of  Salisbury,  he  fhould  be  fo  ignorant  of  the  Laws  of  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  prefented  to  the  King  againft  the  ''£!"."", 

Land,    as   to  dare   to  affume   that  Title  without  his   Li-  Cardinal  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  differ  much  from  tb'  iiL:-[ 

cence.      Campegio  perceiving  by  this  anfwer,  that  the  King  thofe  preferred    by  Hales  the  Attorney  General,  either  in  andtkt  Ae- 

intended  not  to  give  him  fatisfaction,  thought  himfelf  very  the  Star-Chamber  or  elfewhere.     Hales  had  accufed    him  J" 

happy  in  being  fuffered  to  depart.  of  breaking  the  Statute  of  Preemunire,  and  exercifing   the  nenr. 

The  Cardinal    had   good  reafon   to  with   himfelf  out  of  Office  of  Legate  a  Latere,    without  the   King's   Licence.  Herbert. 

the  Kingdom.     With  what   moderation   foever  the  King  Therein,    he    proceeded  according    to  the    Tenor  of  the  't, 

fol.    1     -. 

(1)  Mr.  Creffy.  Hollinglh. 

(2)  Rapm  by  miftake  fays  Oxford.  He  was  bred  up  at  f  ejus  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Reader  of  Divinity  in  Buckingham  now  Magda- 
len College,  and  commenced  D.cfcarin  15-3.  He  was  born  at  Afiackton  in  Notltngbamfbire  1489,  being  Son  of  'Thomas  Crarmer  E:q;  a  Genlleman  of 
a  very  antient  Family.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  Oxford  before  he  was  carried  there  to  be  burnt.  He  was  indeed  invited  to  be  a  Reader  vi  Divinity 
in  the   Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford,  but  declined  it.      Burnet.    Tnm.  I.   p.    79,   CSV. 

(3)  Though  Fox  and  others  affirm,  that  Cranmer  was  the  full  Advifer  of  consulting  the  foreign  Univerfities,  yet  Ca-acndijh  Wolfey's  Gcntleman-Ufljer, 
fays,    the  Cardinal   firft  propoled  it- 

(4)  It  was  lul'petted  he  was  carrying  over  Wolfey's  Treafure.     Surntt.  Tom.  III.  p.    49. 

(5)  It  is  thought  they  iearched  ailb  for  lome  Love-Letters  of  the  King's  to  Ann  Bullen,  which  fome  way  or  other  were  conveyed  out  of  the  King'* 
Cabinet,  and  fent  to  Rome,  They  now  lie  in  the  Vatican.  Burnet  law  them  in  the  Library,  and  knowing  Henry's  Hand  too  well  not  to  be  convinced 
they  were  writ  by  him,  got  Dr.  Fall  to  copy  them  lor  him.  They  were  very  ill  wrote,  the  Hand  i.  Icarce  legible,  and  trie  French  feems  Faulty. 
Burnet,   Vol.   III.  p.  42. 

(6)  In  a  Letter  dated    October  21.     Herbert,  p.    123.  (7)  Cbriftcpbcr  Hal/t. 

(8)  And  delivered  it  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  King  offered  it  to  ArohbiuSop  Warham,  but  he  inclined  accepting  of  it.  Burre:. 
Tom.  I.  p.  80. 

(9)  They  were   valued  at  five  hundred  thoufand   Crowns.     Burnet.  Tom.   III.   p.   50. 

(10)  It  was  not  near  Wmchefler,  but  at  Ejher  or  Afhur  near  Hampton  court,  that  he  was  ordered   to  withdraw. 

(11)  And  having  no  other    Prefent  to  make    to  the  King,  he    lent  him  his    Fool  Patch,     St*w.  p.  548. 

(la)  This  Parliament  met  on  Ncrvemb.  3.  and  was  on  Decemb.  17.  prorogued  to  the  2  lit  of  April  enfuing.  The  moft  remarkable  Sbrutei  emcted 
now,  were  thefe  :  1.  That  part  of  the  Executors  which  take  upon  them  the  chaige  of  a  Will,  may  fell  any  Land  devifed  by  the  Teflio  1  to  be  lo-d. 
2.  That  for  Probates  ot  Wills,  where  a  Man  dus  worth  only  five  Pounds  clear,  there  lliall  be  patd  but  bix-pence  ;  if  worth  forty  PcUnds,  th-.ee 
Shillings  and  Six-pence  ;  and  if  worth  above  forty  Pounds  clear,  five  Shillings.  3.  That  Mortuaries  lhall  be  paid  only  where  they  have  been  ufed  10 
be  paid  ;  and  according  to  the  following  rate  :  When  a  Man  dies  worth  in  moveables  above  ten  Marks  clear,  there  lhall  be  paid  three  Shillings  and 
Four-pence  ;  if  worth  above  thirty  Pounds,  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence  ;  and  if  worth  above  forty  Pounds  clear,  ten  Shillings;  and  this  to  be  paid 
only  by  Heufe-keepers.  None  to  be  raid  in  Walts  or  Berwick.  4.  That  Servants  embezzling  their  Mailers  Goods  to  the  value  of  tony  Shilling., 
Inall  be  puniihed  as  Felons.  5.  That  no  fpiritual  Perfon  lhall  take  any  Lands  to  fernl,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  Pounds  a  Month.  That  110 
Clergyman  having  one  Benefice  with  cure  of  Soul,  of  the  yearly  value  of  eight  Pounds  or  above,  inall  take  ano:her,  unlets  qualified,  as  being  a  Doc- 
tor or  Bachellor  of  Divinity,  or  chaplain  to  a  Ncbleman.  In  this  lame  Act  the  number  of  Chaplains  evciy  Peer  may  qualify  is  thus  fpeciiied  :  An 
Archbifhop  eight;  a  Duke  or  Bifriop  fix;  a  Marquifa  and  Earl  five;  a  Vifcount  f.  ur  ;  rh«  High-chanceil..r,  every  Baron,  and  Knigh:  ot  tr.e  Oarer 
three  ;  every  Duchefs,  Marchionefs,  Countel's,  and  Baronet's,  being  Widows;  and  the  Treal'urer,  and  controller  cf  tne  Heuih-ld,  the  King's  Secretary, 
Dean  of  the  Chapel,  Almoner,  and  Mailer  ot  the  Rolls  two  ;  the  Chief  Jullice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Vatden  of  the  Ciuouc-Puits,  one.  See 
Statu!.  21  Hen  3.  Hail,  fol.  187,  &c.  There  was,  finally,  a  very  extraordinary  Act  palled,  by  which  the  K;ng  was  uncharged  of  all  the  Obli- 
gations or  Ailignations  made  for   the  payment  of  all  the  feveral  Sums  lent  him  at  feveral  times  by  his  Subject.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  83.    cci:-  p-  it- 
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Statute  of  Pranunire,  which  ran,  that  no  perfon  fhould 
be  exempt  fn  m  tlie  Penalty,  but  thofe  to  whom  the 
King  fhould  be  pleafed  to  grant  his  Letters  Patents.  Now, 
as  the  Cardinal  had  not  taken  care  to  have  a  Licence  in 
form,  he  was  liable  to  the  penalty,  according  to  the  ri- 
gour of  the  Law.  But  in  the  Articles  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  there  was  no  fuch  thing.  And  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  contrary  to  Equity  to  accufe  the  Cardinal  of 
exercifing  the  Authority  of  Legate  without  the  King's 
Permi'lion,  iince  the  King  was  known  to  confent  to  it, 
though  not  in  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  Law.  The 
Attorney  General  did  well  to  keep  to  the  Letter  of  the 
Law,  purfuant  to  the  duty  of  his  Office.  But  it  would 
have  been  wrong  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  want  of  a  Formality  to  deftroy  one  of  their  Body. 
So,  the  Articles  exhibited  by  the  Lords,  ran  upon  Crimes 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  Statute  of  Prezmunire.  The 
Cardinal  was  chiefly  accufed  of  abufing  his  Legatinc  Power, 
contrary  to  his  Oath,  when  admitted  to  the  Excrcife  of 
his  Legatefhip  :  Of  unjuft  proceedings  as  Chancellor  :  Of 
making;  himfelf,  on  feveral  occalions,  equal  to  the  King  ( i )  : 
Of  iffuing  out  divers  orders  of  moment  without  the  King's 
knowledge  :  Of  acting  arbitrarily  on  many  occafions,  as 
if  he  was  rather  Sovereign  than  Minifter.  All  the  reft  of 
the  Articles  were  of  the  lame  nature,  and  ran  upon  the  ill 
ufe  he  had  made  of  his  Power,  as  Legate,  Chancellor, 
Prime  Minifter,  and  Favorite.  But  I  cannot  pal's  over  in 
Silence,  a  very  extraordinary  Article,  namely,  that  the 
Cardinal  knowing  he  had  the  Great  Pox  upon  him,  had 
the  confidence  daily  to  approach  the  King's  Perfon,  fre- 
quently whifpering  in  his  Ear,  without  fearing  to  infecl 
him  with  his  Breath.  Thefe  Articles  being  fent  down  to 
the  Commons,  Thomns  Cromwell  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Cardinal's  Servant,  fo  undertook  his  Defence,  as 
did  him  great  Honour,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  cau- 
fes  of  his  future  advancement.  Tt  is  true,  he  pretended 
not  to  clear  him  of  the  Crimes  he  was  charged  with,  but 
only  to  fhow  he  was  not  guilty  of  Treafon,  as  the 
Houfe  of  Peers  afferted,  wherein  he  fucceeded  to  his 
wifh. 

It  is  necelTary  now  to  fpeak  of  the  Peace  of  Cambray, 
which  was  only  mentioned  by  the  way.  The  differences 
between  Charles  V,  and  Francis  I,  fo  concerned  all  Eu- 
■ope,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  underftand    the  Hiftories  of 
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the  other  States,  without  a  clear  notion  of  the  affairs  of 
thefe  two  Monarchs.  Francis  laboured,  during  the  firft: 
part  of  the  year  1529,  to  negotiate  a  Peace  with  the  Em- 
peror. After  his  ill  fuccefs  in  the  war  of  Naples,  he  faw 
there  was  no  other  way  to  recover  his  two  Hoftages.  He 
knew  the  Pope  continued  a  fecret  Negotiation  in  Spain, 
and  that  it  lay  in  the  Emperor's  power  to  make  Peace 
with  all  the  States  of  Italy,  by  reftoring  Sforza  to  Milan. 
So,  though  France  and  England  had  made  the  greateft 
Efforts,  probably,  it  would  have  ferved  only  to  haften  the 
Peace  of  Italy.  But  the  King  of  France  was  not  even 
fure  of  prevailing  with  Henry  to  aft,  who  was  ftill  defi- 
rous  to  manage  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining their  confent  to  his  Divorce  rather  by  fair  means 
than  by  Arms.  Befides,  though  he  was  bound  to  con- 
tribute large  Sums  for  the  War,  he  payed  them  only  in 
Paper,  by  Acquittances  of  what  was  due  to  him  from 
Francis.  So,  properly  fpeaking,  this  was  no  affiftance  to 
France,  drained  by  the  former  Wars  of  Men  and  Money. 
Francis  had  therefore  no  bufinefs  to  Hand  in  fufpence.  It 
was  neceffary  for  him  to  make  Peace  at  any  rate.  How- 
ever, to  obtain  as  good  Terms  as  poffible,  he  amufed  the 
Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Florentines,  with 
great  Promifes,  for  fear  they  mould  prevent  him,  and  after 
they  had  made  their  Peace  with  the  Emperor,  his  condi- 
tion become  worfe.  He  told  them,  he  was  refolved  to 
lead  in  perfon  a  ftrong  Army  into  Italy.  He  continued 
this  management  till  he  had  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Cam- 
bray, wherein  he  left  them  all  to  the  Emperor's  Mercy. 
Probably,  Henry  was  the  only  Ally  that  knew  his  Inten- 
tions. The  Emperor  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fituation  of 
the  French  King's  Affairs,  and  doubtlefs,  would  have 
made,  it  turn  more  to  his  advantage,  had  not  the  Invafion, 
the  Turks  were  preparing  againft  Hungary  and  Aujlria, 
and  the  Commotions  railed  bv  the  Proteffants  in  Germany, 
made  him  defirous  to  leave  Italy  in  quiet.  Befides,  he 
faw,  that  a  Peace  was  the  only  way  to  break  the  ftrict 
Union  of  France  with  England.  If  thefe  two  Monarchs 
had  joined  in  the  League  which  the  Proteffants  of  Ger- 
many were  projecting  for  their  common  defence,  they 
would  have  created  him  troubles  which  might  have  broke 
all  his  meafures.     Thefe   were  the   motives   that    inclined 
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the  Emperor  to  Peace,  which  however  he  made  France 
purchale  very  dear.  Charles  and  Francis  being  in  the 
fame  difpofition,  agreed  together  by  fecret  Negotiations, 
upon  the  chief  Articles  of  the  Peace,  the  whole  honour 
whereof  they  were  pleafed  however  to  leave  in  appearance 
to  the  Ladies.  In  'July,  Margaret  of  Aujlria,  the  Em- 
peror's Aunt,  and  Governefs  of  the  Low-Countries,  and 
Louija  of  Savoy,  Duchefs  ot  Angouleme,  Francis's  Mo- 
ther, repaired  to  Cambray  (z)$  and  iigned  the  5  th  ol 
Augujl,  a  Treaty,  the  Subftaficc  whereof  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  Emperor  fhould  renounce  his  demand  con- 
cerning Burgundy,  his  right  to  that  Duchy  remaining 
however  entire. 

That  the  King  of  France  fhould  pay  him  two  millions 
of  Crowns  of  Gold  de  foleil,  lor  the  ranfom  of  his  Sons, 
and  withdraw  all  his  Forces  out  ol  Italy. 

That  he  fhould  refign  to  him  the  Sovereignty  of 
Flanders  and  Artois. 

That  he  fhould  reftore  to  him  the  Earldom  of  A/li, 
with  whatever  he  held  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

That  he  fhould  renounce  all  his  pretenfions  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples. 

That  he  fhould  marry  Queen  Leonora,  with  whom 
the  Emperor  her  Brother  would  give  in  Dower,  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  Crowns. 

In  fhort,  befides  feveral  other  private  Articles,  he  pro- 
mifed  to  reftore  the  Heirs  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bourbon  to 
all  that  Prince's  forfeited  Eftates. 


This  Treaty  being  ratified  (3),  it  was  fome  time  be-  Francis  A- 
fore  Francis  durft  give  Audience  to  the  Ambaffadors  oi"Z"t  h:1 
Venice  and  Florence,  becaufe  he  could  not  without  confu- 
fion  hear  their  juff  reproaches.  At  laft,  he  put  them  off 
with  fome  poor  excufe  and  frefh  promifes,  which  he 
performed  no  better  than  thofe  before  the  Peace.  What 
was  very  ridiculous,  even  after  the  Peace  was  concluded, 
the  Bifhop  of  Tarbe  his  Ambafiador  at  Venict,  not  having 
timely  notice,  ftrenuoufly  lollicited  the  Senate  to  fupport 
the  War,  upon  the  hopes  he  gave  them  of  a  powerful 
Aid. 

It  was  fomething  ftrange  too,  that,   Henry  having  pro-  Henry's  ex- 
claimed War  with  the  Emperor  by  a  Herald,    there  fhould  "^'mL" 
be   however  no  particular  Treaty   between    them.     Henry  Herbert. 
was    fatisfied  with  an  Article  inferted  in  that  of  Cambray,  Aa-  Pul" 
whereby   the    King  of  France  was  bound  to  pay  him  the  XIV-P-3lS' 
two   hundred  and   ninety  thoufand  Crowns,    due  from  the 
Emperor,  and  redeem  the   rich  Flnver- de-luce,  pawned  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  Henry  VII,  for  fifty   thoufand 
Crowns.    He  did  more  ;  for  he  generoully  forgave  Francis 
the  firft  Sum,  and  made  aPrefent  of  the  fecond  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  his  God-fon  (4),     This  fhows,  that  in  mak- 
ing Peace,  Francis  I,  had   not  dealt  with   Henry  as  with 
the  Princes  of  Italy,  but  had  convinced    him  of  the  necef- 
fity,  he  was  under,   to  conclude  it. 

The  Emperor  being  agreed  with  Francis  upon  the  prin-     ,  -,0 
cipal   Articles  of  the   Peace,   departed    from    Barcelona  be-  Tic  Empc- 
fore  he  received  advice  of  the   conclufion,  and  arrived   the  "r  i°"  '" 
1  zth  of  Augujl  at  Genoa  with   nine  thoufand  Men.     The  G^cdard. 
Peace  of  Cambray  being  publifhed  fhertly  after,   the  Vene-  Herbert. 
tians,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,    and  the  Hal1, 
Florentines,   whom    the  King  of  France   had   forfaken,   faw 
no   other  refuge  than  the   Emperor's  Clemency,  who  had 
it   in   his  power  to  make  them  par  dear  for  their  Attach- 
ment to   France.     The  difcuflion   of  their  affairs  being  re-  andafter- 
ferred    to  a  Conference,   which  the  Emperor,    was  to  have  3^      '* 
with   the  Pope  at  Bologna,  each   fent  Ambaffadors   to  take  «•&«  L 
care  of  their  concerns.     Here    it  was    that    the   Emperor.'"''''"  ,ke 
enjoined  the  Venetians,  to  reftore  to  the  Pope  Ravenna  and  , -]*'"  '•* 
Cervia,  and  to   himfelf  fome  Places   they  ftjjl  held  in  thecui«iar!. 
Kingdom    of  Naples.      Francefco    SJorza    was    reftored    to 
the  Duchy  of  Milan,    on  condition  of  paving   to  the  Em- 
peror four    hundred   thoufand  Crowns    in    hand,  and  five 
hundred    thoufand   in  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  at   ten  pay- 
ments.    The   Duke   of  Ferrara  having    offered    to  make 
the    Emperor   Arbiter    and   Judge  of  his  differences  with 
the   Pope,    his  offer  was  accepted,    Clement  VII  thinking 
nothing  could  be  more   for   his  advantage  than    to  lubmit 
to   the    Emperor's  decifion,  who  was  now   bound   by  the 
Treaty  of  Barcelona    to   procure  him  Modena  and  Reggio, 
and   affift  him  to  take  pofteiTion    of  Ferrara.     As   to  the 
Florentines,   it  was   not   poffible  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
Pope.      They  would  not  hearken  to  any  Agreement,    1111- 
lefs  they   were    affured  of  preferving  their    Liberty,  being 
refolved  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood.     They 


(1)   He  ufed  to   write    in  his   Letters    and    Jnftiuclions,    The  King  and  I.     And    1  would  ye  fhould  do  thus.     The   K:ng  and  I  giie  w.ti  you  ttti 
t      ■      ,  &c.      See    Herbert^     p.    126.      Strypcl     litem.   Tnm.    I.   p.    119. 

(-  Our  King's  AmbalTadnrs  there,  were  Ctitlbert  Tunftal  Biihop  of  Dvrbam,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  tic!-.''. 
(3)  ^"6  Henry  lent  Sir  Nicolas  ianiu  Mailer  of  his  Horfe,  and  Di.  Samfon  to  Bile^na,  to  ratily  it  in  lii* 
(4     And  alfo   remitted  lome    of  the   payments  of  the  Penlion    he  yearly  received    ft r ra  "Frcnc c     Rymcr,   Tim. 
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offered  however  to  pun  it'll-  it  with  a  Sum  of"  Money. 
But  the  Pope  on  his  part,  tendered  them  all  forts  of  ad- 
vantages, provided  the  Family  of  the  Medici  were  re- 
ftored  to  Florence,  upon  the  fame  foot  as  before  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Legate.  The  Parties  not  agreeing,  the 
Emperor  ordered  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  bcliege  Florence, 
and  reftore  the  Medici. 

The  Emperor  having  ended  his  affairs  in  Italy,  was 
impatient  to  return  into  Germany,  where  the  affairs  of 
Religion  began  to  give  him  diffurbance.  For  fbme  time, 
the  Proteftants  had  infilled  continually  upon  a  free  Coun- 
cil in  Germany,  which  was  pofitively  promifed  though  ne- 
ver intended.  During  the  late  War,  the  Emperor  had 
all  along  amufed  them  with  the  hopes  of  granting  this 
Council.  But  no  fooner  was  the  Peace  concluded,  than 
in  his  Conference  with  the  Pope  at  Bologna,  he  promifed 
him  to  do  his  utmoft  to  reduce  them,  without  a  Council. 
Mean  while,  the  Proteftants  knowing  his  defign,  by  his 
menacing  anfwer  to  their  Envoys,  after  the  conclufton  of 
the  Peace,  were  thinking  of  joining  in  a  league  for  their 
common  defence  ;  and  this  made  the  Emperor  uncafy,  and 
obliged  him  fpeedily  to  firvifh  his  affairs  in  Italy,  in  order 
to  fettle  thofe  of  Germany.  Before  his  departure  from 
Bologna,  he  received  the  Imperial  Crown  at  the  Pope's 
hands  the  24th  of  February  1530,  on  St.  Matthias's  day, 
which  was  his  Birth-day,  and  which,  on  feveral  occa- 
sions, had  been  very  fortunate  to  him  (1).  He  fet  out  at 
length  from  Bologna,  on  the  2  id  of  March  1530,  for 
Germany,  being  attended  by  Cardinal  Campegio,  who  was 
to  aiiilt,   from  the  Pope,  at   the   diet  of  Augsburg. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  inverted  Florence  according  to 
the  Emperor's  order,  and  was  flain  at  the  Siege,  which 
the  Florentines  defperately  maintained.  At  length,  on  the 
1  oth  of  Aitgujl,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate,  but 
however,  on  exprefs  condition  that  they  lhould  enjoy 
their  liberty,  leaving  it  to  the  Emperor  to  fettle  the 
form  of  their  Government.  But  lome  days  after,  the 
Adherents  of  the  Medicis  railing  a  tumult  in  the  City,  and 
finding  themfelves  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  Spanijh 
Officers,  who  had  entered  on  divers  pretences,  Clement 
VII  was  again  put  in  poffeflion  of  the  Government. 
Then  the  Emperor  ,  without  regarding  the  Article  of 
the  Capitulation,  eftablifhed  Alexander  de  Medici  his 
Son-in-law  at  Florence,  on  the  fame  foot  that  his  An- 
ceftors  had  formerly  been,  and  made  the  Sovereignty  he- 
reditary in  his  Family. 

The  1  ft  of  'June  this  year,  Francis  received  his  two 
Sons,  who  were  Hoftages  in  Spain,  upon  paying  the  Em- 
peror twelve  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  in  hand,  and  gi- 
ving fecurity  for  the  reft  of  the  fum.  After  that,  he  mar- 
ried" Leonora,  purfuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Cambray.  ■  Had 
he  been  obliged  to  find  ready-money  to  pay  Henry  what 
the  Emperor  owed  him,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Treatv,  very  probably  he  would  not  fo  foon  have  reco- 
vered his  Sons.  But  Henry  proved  a  generous  Friend, 
who,  to  enable  him  to  redeem  them,  freely  gave  him 
the  Emperor's  Bonds,  to  reftore  them  to  him,  as  well  as 
the  pawned  Jewel  above-mentioned  (2).  Moreover,  he 
renounced  all  demands  of  his  charges  in  aiTifting  him, 
which,  according  to  Francis's  confeflion,  extant  in  the 
Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Ails,  amounted  to  the  Sum  of 
five  hundred  twelve  thoufand  two  hundred  twenty-two 
Crowns  of  Gold  Sol,  two  and  twenty  pence,  fix  Far- 
things, both  in  ready-money  and  acquittances  upon  the 
two  Millions  Francis  owed  him.  He  clogged  this  great 
GeneroJitv  but  with  one  fingle  condition,  That  in  cafe 
Francis  violated  the  Peace  and  Alliance  they  had  made 
together,  he  mould  ftill  be  accountable  for  all  thefe 
Sums,  to  which  Francis  bound  himfelf  by  Letters-Pa- 
tents. 

By  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Cambray,  tiic  King 
of  France  favv  himfelf  at  length  in  profound  tranquillity', 
though  the  late  War  had  coft  him  immenfe  Sums,  the 
lofs  of  Genoa  and  Milan,  the  fovereignty  of  Flanders  and 
Artois,  a  year's  Captivity,  numberlefs  Vexations,  and  per- 
haps fonaething  of  his  Honour  and  Reputation.  But  it  was 
not  fo  with  Henry.  After  a  vaft  charge  to  fupport  the 
interefts  of   his    Aliy,    he   was  ftill    embaraffed    with  the 


tr- 


affair  of  the  Divorce,  3nd  in  danger  of  a   lpccdv  quarrel 
with  the  Emperor.     However,  at   he  was  naturally  Ready 
m  his   Projects,  all  thefe   obftacles   were  not  able'  to  dif 
courage  him,  and  he  rcfolved  to  fee  the  end  of  the  affi 
let  what  would  be  the  confequence.     Thomas  Cranfherh 
ing   then  very    much    in    his   eftecm,  he  ordered    him    to 
write  upon  the  Divorce  ;  and   the  Doctor  did  it  with  uni 
verfal  approbation.     After  that,  he  was  commanded  to  ..t 
company   the  AmbalTadors  lent  by  the  King   to  the  Pi 
anil  Emperor,   to  try  for  the  laft  time   to  find   fome   expc 
dient  to  end   this   affair,   which    I"  greatly  enibaralled  Ililtl, 
'I  hefe  AmbalTadors  found  the   Pop    and    I  mpi  drat  />V 
logna,  and   had  audienci    ol   both.     The   Pope  ihowed   an 
inclination  to  content  tin:  King,  but  durft  not  acl   with 

the   Emperor'     confent,  wl proteiled,  he  would 

never  forfake  the  Queen  his  Aunt.  Cannier  maintained 
his  matter's  Caufe  with  gn  11  warmth,  which  hindered  not 
the  Pope  from  making  him  his  Penitentiary  in  /• 
to  pleafe  the  Kin;1,  whom  he  fixove  to  oblige  in  things  01 
little  confequence,  whilft  he  did  orbing  fur  him  ill  the 
principal  affair, 

Mean    while,     Henry,    purfuant   to   Cratimer'i  advice, 
had    Cent  able    and  learned   Men   (3)    into   /',,.     ,,   /  .    , 
iiermany,  Switzerland,    to  confult    the  Univerfities   con-  .  •, 
cerning   the  Divorce.     We   find   in    the   Collection    of    th 
Pttbtick  Acts,  the  Opinions  of  the  Univerfities   of  Angei  , 
Paris,   Bourges,   Orleans,   Tbouloufe,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pa-  XIV 
dua,  all   uniform,  declaring,  that  'Julius  lid's   difpenlation  &'• 
for  Henry's  Marriage  with  Catherine  being  contrary  '•>  the 
divine  Law,  could   not  be   deemed  valid.     It  might  be  ob- 
jected, that    the    determinations  of  the   French  Univerfities 
were  fufpicious,   by  reafon  of   the  fliicr   union    at  that  time 
between  Francis  and   Henry.     But   the  fame  thing  cannot 
be  faid  of  thofe  of  Padua   and   Ferrara,  and    ftill    lefs    of 
that  of  Bologna,  a  City  belonging  to  the  Pope.      Dr.  Bur-  VoM.p.8j, 
net  having   largely  handled  this  Subject,  thofe  who   have  a  m.'p.  54l 
mind  to  examine  the  matter  more  fully,  may  confult   hi 
Hiftory    of   the    Reformation.     It   will  fufKce    to   obferve 
here,  that   the  queftion  was,  Whether    Henry 's   Marriage 
with  his   Brother's  Widow  was  contrary    to  the  Law  of 
God,  and  upon    that    fuppofition,   whether  the    Pope    had 
power  to  grant  a   Dilpenlation.     The  above-named  Uni- 
verfities maintained,  That  fuch  a  Marriage  was   contrary 
to  the  Law  of  God,  with   which  the  Pope  had  not  power 
to  difpenle.     Oxford  and   Cambridge  being  likewife  con-  Oxford  and 
fulted,  decreed  the  fame   thing,  though  not  without  great  Cambridge 
oppofition   from   fome   of    the    Members   (4).       It   feems  l^tln? 
at   firft     fomething   ftrange,    that    the    tv/o  Englijh   Uni-  "smifU. 
verfities  fhoultl   be  more  icrupulous  in  the  matter  than  the  Burnet, 
foreign.     But  the  furprize   ceafes,  when  it    is    confidered  ^    , 
that    thefe  fcruples    arofe,   not  from    the    queftion    it   felf,  of  it. 
but  from   the  confequence,  their  determination  might  oc-  B|"net. 
cafion.     Moft  of   the  Members   of  the  Univerfities  were 
furiouflv  averfe    to    Luther's   Doctrine,    which   began    to 
fpread    in  England,  and   were    afraid  of  countenancing   it, 
by  deciding  againft  the  Pope.      Befides,  they  faw  that  the 
King's  Marriage  with  Ann  Bulleyn  would  follow   upon    his 
divorce    with   Catherine,    and    this  fecond   Marriage   they 
would   have   gladly  prevented,  becaufe  Ann  Bulleyn   much 
inclined    to   the    Reformation    (5),     and  exprefled  a   very 
particular  efteem  for   Cranmcr,  whofe  preferment,  for  the 
fame   reafon,  they  dreaded. 

The  Ambaffadors    who   had    been    fent   into   Italy  (6),  H-nry's 
returning    without  effecting   any    thing,    Henry,    who   till/a'/'  Sufi 
then   had  fhown    great  regard   for   the    Pope,   refolved   to  '" 
alter  his  behaviour  towards   him.     He  might  have  known  /) 
by  experience,    that  Clement    was  to  be  gained    only    by  R 
his    intereft.      It   is  certain,   if  at    firft   he  had     proceeded 
with    more  vigor,  and   powerful!,     fupported    the    War   in 
Italy,  the   Pope  would  never  have   thought  of  joining  with 
the   Emperor.      A    good  Englijh   Fleet    in  the   Mediterra- 
nean   would    have  made    Franc'u   mafter  of    Napl  ,   and 
faved   the  City   of  Genoa.      The  Pope  would  thereby  i 
been  fo   kept    in   awe,  that  he   would   have    been    glad 
halve  always   the   King  of  /.      ana     for    his   Friend.     In- 
ftead    of   acting    in   this   manner,    Henry   remained 
during  the  whole  Cainpain   of    ic"S   fuflerin  to 

be  amufed    by    the   deceitful    hopes    given     him    in     . 


(1)  Since   the  time    of  Frederick  144.2,  tin   Emperor  hnd  been   publickly  crowned.     Herbert,  p.  136. 

(z)  This  Jewel  in  the   Form  ol  a    Fltnver-de-luce,  is  laid  to  have  a  piece  of  the  Wood  of  the  true  Croft  in  it.     Herbert,  p.   134- 

(3}  To  Orleam  and  Tbculc-ufe  were   fent   Sir  Francis   Brian,   Ediiard  Fix,  afterwards  Bilhop  of  Hereford,  and   Mr.  0t&iaM  Paget,     To    Par 
Pool  of  the  Blood  Royal.     In  Italy,  the  King's  Agents   were   Dr.   Richard  Crooke  at  Padua,  Hierommo  de  Gb-.r.ucc.   Bilhop  of  tPorcefter,  and  Sir  C> 
Caffali  at   Rente  j  Dr.   StUefy   at   Venice;    Dr.  Cranmcr,   Andrew  and    Jchn  Caffali    were  likewise    employed    in  Italy.     Burnet.    T.  I. 

14)  At    Cambridge  it  was  carried  at   lalt  with   much   ado  in   a  Convocation,  thst   the  Matter  fhould  be   left  to  a  Committee  of  twenty  nine,  1 
Vice-chancellor,     (Dr.    Edmonds    Head   of    Petcr-Houfe )    ten    Duf-fors,     fixteen  Batchellors  of    Divinity,    and   the  two   Proctors;     the    Majority    of    v 
vofcd  the    King's  Marriage  unlawful  ,   but   decided  not  whether  the  Pope  had  Power  to  difpenfe  with  fuch  a  Marriage.     The  Ki::c's  Agents  at  Can  ■    fl  f, 
were    Gardiner  and  Fox.     At  Oxford  the   Regent  Matters    frrenuoufly   oppofd   the    King,    and   the    Doctors   and   Heads  were    for  him.      So  that   tbe    Mj'- 
ter   remained  in  agitation  from  the   12th  of   February   to  the  Sth  of    April'     At  laft  it  was  carried   in   a  Convocation  (from  which  by   an  Order  fro.TJ 
the    Chancellor,  fays   Wood,   all  the   Matters  of  Arts  were    excluded,   but    according  to    Burnet,  confuting  of  all   the  Doctors  and    M.   :  \-  '    ":.     T 

Ih'Mi'd   be  dec:drd  by  thirty  three  D.  Ours  and    Batchellors  of  Divinity,  who  declared  the    Marriage   of  the  Brother's    Wife   to    b-   b  ;h   contrary  to  the    '. 
of  Grd  and  Nature,  and  put  the  common  Seal  cf  the  Univeility  to  their  Decree,  on  April  S-     Lowland  Bilhop  of  Liecslo  was  the    King's  Agent  at    Ox- 
f,J.      Burnet.   Tom.   1.   p.  3;,  S6.       Sec  Fiddes   Coll.   p.    180,   &c. 

(<)    Having  received    lome   lmpremons   of  it  in  the  Dnchefs  cf  W^r/Vs  Court.     Burner.  Tom.   I.  p.  87. 

16)  The  Head  of  this  Embaliy  was  Ibomai  Bulleyn  Earl  of  Wittfoire  and  Ormond  (  21  Hei.  VIII-  1  who  ret'ufed  at  his  Audience  of  the  Pp'  at  B:- 
logna,  to  kils  his  Toe,  though  lie  gracioully  ft  retched  it  out  to  him.  He  was  atjo.mpanisd  hy  "J  bn  e  .  -■.  i:ct  Bi  (hot  »f  Linden,  and  Edward  L  :• 
Burnet.   Vol.  I.  p.   S7,   94.. 
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lie  n  at  a 
great  Loft. 


Pope,  bo,  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  the  Pope  was  at  liberty  to  treat  with  the 
Emperor  concerning  the  recovery  of  Florence,  which  he 
would  never  have  thought  of,  had  the  French  been  fuperior 
in  Italy.  Henry  perceived  his  error  when  it  was  too 
late  to  repair  it,  that  is,  after  the  Pope  was  united  with 
the  Emperor,  and  Francis  bound  by  the  Treaty  of 
Cambray.  He  was  left  alone  to  fupport  himfelf  againft 
the  Emperor  and  Pope,  and  it  was  very  happy  for  him 
that  the  Turks   and   the  Protectants   of  Germany  fo  emba- 


Abftra£t  of  the  reafons  for  the  divorce,  that  thefe  reafons  1530. 
being  known  to  all  the  World,  he  might  meet  with  lefs 
oppofition  in  the  Parliament.  This  Abftract  (2)  contain- 
ed two  principal  Points.  The  firft  was,  That  the  KingV 
Marriage  with  Catherine  was  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God. 
The  fecond,  That  Julius  II  had  not  power  to  grant  a 
Difpenfation  for  that  Marriage,  and  confequently  the  Dif« 
penfation  could  not  render  it  lawful.  As  this  affair  was 
the  Spring  of  the  great  events  which  will  hereafter  occui. 
it  will  not  be   perhaps  unacceptable  to  the   Reader   to  fee 


railed   the    Emperor,  as  to  hinder  him  from  thinking  of    here  the  Subftance  of  the  arguments  alledged  on  both  Sides. 
England.     So,  all    means   failing   to  accomplifh  his  defign, 


Difpofitu 


trary  to  the 
Intereft  of 
their  Ktngl 


but  what  could  be  found  in  his  own  Kingdom,  he  began, 
though  a  little  too  late,  to  make  ufe  of  the  inclinations  of 
his  Subjects,  who  for  the  moft  part  were  not  very  fond  of 
the  Pope. 

We  have  feen  in   feveral  places  of  this  Hiftory,  how  at 
of  the  Eng-  aj[  tjmes   tne    Englijh  complained    of  the  tyranny  of   the 
p*  <■?>  'an-   Popes,  and  the    remedies   applied    by    the   Parliaments    to 
this   Grievance.     It    is   true,    the   private    intereft  of  the 
Kings  rendered  thefe  remedies  in  fome  meafure  ineffectual, 
becaufe,    as   they  frequently    wanted    the    Popes  for  their 
temporal  concerns,  the   Laws  were  not  put  in  due  execu- 
tion.     But  that  altered  not   the  inclinations  of  the  Englijh. 
The  Principles  of  the   Lollards  were  {till  deeply  imprint- 
ed   in    the   minds    of   great   numbers.     Befides,    Luther's 
Books,    wherof   many    were    brought  into   England,    had 
opened  the  eyes  of  multitudes  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  affirmed, 
at  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of,  the  Englijh    in  general  had 
quite    another    notion  of  Religion   than    their    Ancettors, 
efpecially    with    refpect    to    the    Papal    authority.      The 
three  laft    Popes,  Alexander   VI,  Julius  II,  and    Leo   X, 
had   fhown  fo   little  Piety  and  Religion   in   their  conduct, 
and    Clement   VII    fo  clofely    followed   their  fteps,  that   it 
was    naturally  inferred,     it   was    impoffible,     Jefus   Chrijl 
fhould    have    given   the   Government    of    his    Church    to 
fuch  Vicars.     Thus  the  Englijh  were  very  ready   to  fhake 
off  the  Pope's  yoke,  if  the  King,  for  the  fake  of  his  own 
private  interelt,  had  not  fupported  the  exorbitant  Power  fo 
Tti  KTiVj'j  jong    complained    of.     But    Clement  VII   had    no  fooner 
tftertftH-  'joined  with  the  Emperor,  than   the  King's  intereft  became 
toma  tbe      the   fame  with   the    People's.     To   this  chiefly   are   to  be 
fim.  afcribed  all   the  changes  mentioned   hereafter. 

/  Men  of  Henry  having  refolved  to  make  the  Pope  fenfible  of  the 
Great  Mm  danger  of  lofing  England,  if  he  continued  any  longer  to 
"  'bt  p^"-  favour  the  Emperor,  caufed  a  Letter,  worded  in  ftrong 
Xiv.p^os.  Terms,  to  be  fent  him  by  the  great  Men  of  the  King- 
Herbert,  dom,  according  to  the  example  of  their  Ancestors  in 
the  Reign  of  Henry  III  (1).  They  plainly  told  him, 
**  That  the  King's  Caufe  being  their  own,  if  he  con- 
"  tinued  to  deny  them  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary 
"  for  their  quiet,  they  were  refolved  to  apply  the  Re- 
"  medy  themfelves,  which  was  vainly  expected  from 
"  him.  "  This  was  fufEcient  to  fatisfy  him,  that  the 
patience  of  the  Englijh  was  almoft  worn  out,  and  they 
would  not  fuffcr  themfelves  to  be  curbed,  or  even  amufed 
any  longer  by  the  Court  of  Rome.  Indeed,  the  Letter 
had  not  the  defired  effect,  but  however  it  fhowed  the 
Pope  the  difpofition  of  the  Englijh,  and  how  neceffary  it 
was  to  ufe  them  gently.  Wherefore  he  returned  the 
great  Men  a  very  moderate  anfwer,  vindicating  his  con- 
duct with  refpeft  to  the  King,  in  the  beft  manner  pof- 
fible.  Mean  while,  he  fent  for  Sir  Gregory  CaJJali,  the 
King's  Ambaffador  in  ordinary,  and  hinted  to  him,  that 
the  affair  might  be  adjuited  by  means  of  a  Difpenfation, 
for  the  King  to  have  two  Wives.  This  we  learn  from 
the  Ambaftadur's  letter  of  the  1  8th  of  September,  where, 
after  acquainting  the  King  with  what  the  Pope  faid,  he 
added,  that  the  Emperor's  Minifters  were  alfo  defirous  that 


p.  14.1. 

Burnet. 


Tbe  Pope'i 
sinjwer, 
Herbert. 
p.   i+v 
Expedient 
frorfed  by 
the  Pope. 

Ibid, 
p.    141. 


the  Affair  fhould  be  ended  by  this  Expedient.  But  Henry 
was  fo  aware  of  all  the  Pope's  artifices,  that  he  took  no 
notice  of  this  Overture.  His  relolution  was,  either  to 
have  a  Bull  to  null  the  Marriage,  or  to  procure  himfelf, 
at  any  rate,  the  Satisfaction  he  required.  And  therefore, 
fearing  that  the  Pope  would  unexpectedly  fend  into  Eng- 

ceiving  any 


Henry  re- 

);dl  it. 


Predamati- 


Bulls,  &t. 
Sept.  19 
Hill. 
Slow. 


land  a   Bull  of  Excommunication  or   Interdict,    he   iifued 

out  a  Proclamation,    forbidding  under   fevere  penalties,    to 

receive  any  Bull  from  Rime,    contrary  to  the  Prerogatives 

of  the  Crown.      His  defign  was  to  bring  the  affair  before  the 

Parliament  and  Clergy,    and  after  gaining  thefe  two  Bodies 

to  his  Intereft,    to  caufe   it   to  be  determined   in  England, 

without  regarding  the  Pope's  Proceedings  againft  him. 
Henry  pub-  The  difficulty  was,  ,  to  prepoffefs  the  People  in  his  favour. 
li/hei  his      -j-     tj1js  encj     ne  oj-dered   to  be  printed  and  publifhed  an 

Reafons  for  *  L  r 

tbe  Divorce. 

Burnet.  [,     L-,rcf  Herbert  lays,  it  was  done  by  the  Parliament  ;  but  that's  a  miftake,   the  Letter   being  dated  the  13th  of  July,  it  appears  by  the  Records  there 

T-  '•  P-  9"  •  c  Mild  bt  no  Scfflon  at  that  time,  the  Hollies  being  prorogued  from  the  zifr  cf  Jur.e,  to  the  lft  cf  08  her.  The  Letter  it  foems  was  font  ah  ut  tn 
the  chief  Members  for  thc:r  Hands,  and  Camendijb  tells  us  with  what  chearflilnei  Caidinal  ll'cfey  fjgncd  it.  It  was  lubfcribed  by  the  t*o  Aichbi- 
Ih  p..  f.ur  Bifhops,  two  Dukes,  two  Maruuilfcs,  thirteen  Earls,  two  Vilcounts,  twenty  three  Baiuns,  twenty  two  Abb...s,  eleven  Ccmmoners,  mt.lt  of 
them    the  King's  Servants.     Herbert,   p-   142. 

(3  Learned  Men  were  appointed  to  compare  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  Sub;ecl,  and  outcf  all  the  Trar.l'crpts  cf  the  Manufcripts,  <f  Fa- 
'h-rs  and  Councils,  to  collect  whatfocver  did  ttrengthen  it.  Three  of  thefe  Manufcripts 'are  in  the  Cotton  Library.  Ail  thefe  and  many  more  were  Itun- 
med  up  in  a  Ihort  Book,  and  printed  lirft  in  I.aun,  then  in  Engltjb,  with  the  Dctcrminjiitns  of  «he  Univcriiucs  bcfoit  it.    See  Burnet,   Vol.  1.  p.  97. 


It  was  faid  for  the  King,  I.  That  the  Levitical  Lav; 
forbidding  a  Man  to  marry  his  Brother's  Wife,  was  not  a 
pofitive  precept,  which  bound  only  thole  to  whom  it  wa 
given,  'out  obliged  all  Mankind  without  exception.  That 
this  evidently  appeared,  in  its  being  found  among  man) 
others,  which  forbid  the  crimes  wherewith  the  Canaanitti 
were  polluted.  Now  the  Canaanites  could  not  be  polluted 
with  Crimes  forbidden  only  by  a  pofitive  Law  given  to 
another  Nation. 

II.  Another  Argument  was  taken  from  what  John  the 
Baptijl  fdid  to  Herod  in  the  New  Tejl-amcnt,  It  is  not  law* 

ful  for  thee  to  take  thy  Brother's  Wife,  becaufe  St.  Joint 
could  allude  only  to  the  Laws  of  Alofes,  and  confequently 
owned  them  to  be  divine. 

III.  It  was  fhown  from  feveral  PafEiges  of  Tertuliian, 
and  Writings  of  the  Popes,  that  the  Cnurch  always  deem- 
ed the  Levitical  Laws  as  parts  of  the  univerfal  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  all  Mankind.  To  this  was  added  the  Authority 
of  diveis  Provincial  Synods,  of  the  Conjlantinopolitan  Ge- 
neral  Council,  of  the  Council  of  Conjlar.ce  in  the  condem- 
nation of  H  "ickliff,  of  many  Greek  and  Latin  Eathers,  and 
of  feveral  Schoolmen. 

IV.  It  was  proved  by  the  Authority  of  the  Popes  and 
Councils,  that  a  Marriage  is  compleatcd  by  the  mutual 
Contract  of  the  Parties,  though  it  be  never  confummared. 
Eor  that  reafon  it  was  faid,  Adonijah  could  not  marry  Ai/i' 

Jhag,  who  had  been  his  Father  David's  Wife,  tho'  David 
never  knew  her.  That  upon  the  fame  account,  Jofeph 
could  not  put  away  Mary,  without  a  Bill  of  Divorce  ; 
a  clear  evidence  that  their  Marriage  was  compleat, 
though  not  confummated.  Hence  it  was  inferred,  that 
though  Prince  Arthur  had  not  confummated  his  A'lar- 
riage,  it  was  not  the  lefs  valid.  But  it  was  maintained, 
that  it  was  as  certain  as  a  thing  of  that  nature  could 
be,  that  the  Marriage  was  confummated.  It  was  proved 
firft  by  violent  Prefumptions.  Secondly,  becaufe  after 
Arthur's  death,  the  Princefs  his  Widow  was  fuppofeJ  to 
be  with  Child,  and  fhe  never  faid  any  thing  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  true,  it  might  be  objected  that  Catherine  had 
fince  fworn,  fhe  was  never  known  by  that  Prince.  But 
it  was  replied,  the  Canon  Law  forbids  the  taking  of 
Oaths,  when  there  are  ftroPig  Prefumptions  to  the  con- 
trary. Befides,  the  Queen's  Oath  could  not  be  recko- 
ned decifive,  fince  it  was  deitroyed  by  the  Brief  pro- 
duced by  her  own  Advocates. 

V.  Julius's  dilpenfatiun  being  the  fole  foundation  en 
which  the  validity  of  the  King's  Marriage  was  eltabldhed, 
it  was  fhown  by  a  croud  of  Witneffes,  both  antient  and 
modern,  That  the  Pope  has  not  power  to  difpenje  with  the 
Laws  of  God.  Nay,  it  wa3  affirmed,  That  if  he  difpenfed 
with  the  Decrees  of  the  Church,  it  was  Ufurpation,  and 
that  feveral  Bifhops  in  England  itfelf,  had  jefiited  the 
Popes  when  they    would  have  affumed  fuch  a  liberty. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  Queen's  Advocates  replied  to 
thefe  reafons  : 

I.  That  the  Prohibitions  in  Leviticus  were  not  parts  of  Ammenti 
the  moral  Law,  fince  God  himfelf  had  difpenfed  with/"  ''" 
them,  in  comir.smding  the  Brother  to  marry  his  Bro- 
ther's Widow.  But  of  what  nature  foever  the  Law  was, 
if  it  were  difpenfed  with  by  Mafes  to  the  Jews,  why 
might  it  not  be  as  well  done  by  the  Pope  to  the  Chris- 
tians ? 

II.  It  was  faid,  the  Law  in  Leviticus  againft  marrying 
the  Brother's  Wife,  muft  be  underllood  of  not  taking  her 
while  the  Brother  was  alive  ;  for  alter  he  was  dead,  bv 
another  Law,  a  Man  was  commanded  by  God  himfelf 
to  marry  his   Brother's  Wife. 

III.  The  Crime  St.  Jchn  Baptijl  reproached  Herod 
with,  might  be  Adultery  as  well  as  Inceft,  fince  according 
to  Jofephus  and  Eufebius,  Herod's  Brother  Philip  was 
alive  when    St.  John   fpoke. 
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1530.  IV.  The  Popes  daily  difpenfed,  contrary  to  the  Laws 
of  God,  with  Vows  and  Oaths,  without  being  cenfured. 
Befides,  it  was  maintained,  the  Pope  was  the  only  Jud"e, 
whether  the  Prohibition  was  moral  or  not. 

V.  It  was  alledged,  the  Pope  had  granted  the  difpenfa- 
tion  upon  a  very  weighty  conlideration,  to  keep  peace  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns  of  Spain  and  England. 

VI.  It  was  urged,  that  the  Marriage  had  fubfifted  near 
twenty  years,  and  never  been  thought  invalid. 

VII.  Laftly,  It  was  affirmed,  if  there  were  any  Nul- 
lities in  the  Bull  of  difpenfation,  the  Pope  was  the  only 
competent  judge  of  it. 

The  King's  Advocates  replied  to  thefe  Arguments,  and 
were  anfvvered  again  by  the  Writers  on  the  Queen's 
iide,  both  praclifing  what  is  very  common  on  fuch  oc- 
calions,  that  is,  they  evaded  the  force  of  the  Reafons  of  the 
oppofite  Party,  by  keeping  to  Generals.  I  fhall  fay  no 
more  of  it.  Thole  that  are  curious  to  fee  the  Argu- 
ments on  both  fides,  may  be  fatisfied,  by  reading  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  England,  where  they  are 
fully  fet  forth.  It  will  fuffice  to  remark,  that  in  thefe 
forts  of  Difputes  was  fpent  the  whole  year  1530,  Hairy 
being  very  glad  the  People  mould  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  the  affair,  before  it  was  brought  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

Whilfl  thefe  things  palTed,  Cardinal  JVolfcy  remained  at 
his  Country-houfe,  living  betwixt  hope  and  tear,  without 
being  able  to  form  any  probable  conjecture  of  the  King's 
behaviour  towards  him.  Though  all  his  Goods  were 
feized,  and  that  feemed  to  denote  he  intended  to  (hew  him 
no  favour,  yet  he  faw  from  time  to  time  fome  rays  of 
Goodnefs  thine  upon  him  ( [ ),  which  made  him  hope 
that  his  Mafter,  who  had  loved  him  fo  well,  would  not 
be  for  ever  inexorable.  And  indeed,  the  twelfth  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  King  granted  him  a  General  Pardon  of  all  his 
offences,  of  what  nature  foever.  Among  all  the  Pardons 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  Ails,  there  are  none  fo  full 
and  particular  as  this.  Then,  the  King  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Cardinal,  by  which  he  left  him  theArch- 
bifhoprick  of  York,  with  all  its  Revenues  and  Depen- 
dencies, [except  Fori  Place.]  As  to  the  See  of  JVinchejler 
and  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  the  King  referved  to  himfe'f 
the  Revenues,  though  he  left  him  the  Titles.  But  the 
Cardinal  was  bound  to  refign  thefe  two  Benefices  when 
required.  In  confideration  whereof  the  King  afligned 
him  a  thoufand  Marks  Sterling  a  year  out  of  the  Bifhop- 
rick  of  Winchejler,  with  a  promife  to  grant  him  the  like 
Penfion  upon  fome  other  Benefice,  in  cafe  this  was  taken 
p.  375.  from  him.  Moreover,  he  gave  him  to  the  value  of  fix 
thousand  three  hundred  and  feventy  four  Pounds,  three 
Shillings  and  Seven-pence  Half-penny,  in  [Money  and] 
Goods,  part  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  which  had 
been  confifcated  (2).  All  the  reft  remained  to  the  King, 
with  the  Cardinal's  confent,  who  owned  it  as  a  particu- 
lar favour  that  the  King  was  pleafed  to  leave  him  any 
thing.  This  was  all  he  preferved  of  the  immenfe  riches 
acquired  during  his  credit.  But  what  afflicled  him  moll 
fenfibly,  was,  that  his  two  Colleges,  founded  with  fo  much 
pains,    and  called  by  his  own  name,    to  be  an  everlafting 
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Monument  of  his  Glory,  were  likewife  confifcated.  He 
writ  to  the  King  upon  that  fubjtdt,  in  a  manner  that 
perfectly  (hewed  his  extreme  concern  for  that  lofs.  He 
even  entreated  Cromwell,  to  ule  his  utruoft  endeavours  to 
hinder  his  two  Colleges  from  being  involved  in  his  ru... 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  King  took  pcfleffion  of  all 
the  Lands  belonging  to  them (3),  and  depriving  them  of 
the  name  of  their  Founder,  endowed  them  anew,  in  his 
own. 

Notwithftanding  ail  this,  Wolfey  had  frill  hopes,  by  rea-  HiiasJIiB 
fon  of  fome  marks  of  Friendfhip,    given  him  by  the  Kins 
upon  certain  occafions.     He  had  permitted  him  to  rem,,. 
to  Richmond,  where  he  was  nearer   his  Pcrfon.     More- p. 
over,  hearing  he  was  lick,     he    Cent  a  Lord   to  vifit  him 
in   his  name,     and    even  caufed  Ann  Bullen  to  write  to 
him  (4).     But  at  the  fame  time  that  the  companion  cx- 
prcfled   for  him  by  the  King  chenfhed  his  hopes,  it  made 
his  enemies  apprehenlive  of  his  return  to  Court,  and  there- 
fore they  never  ceafed  to  exafperate  the  King  againft  him. 
In  fhort,    as  they  could  not   fee  him   fo  near  the  Court 
without  fearing  the  revival  of  the  King's  affection  for  a 
Minilter,  he  had  fo  paffionately  loved,  they  caufed  an  or- 
der to   be  fent   him  (5)  to   withdraw  to   his  Diocefe  of 
Tori.     Very  probably,    Ann  Bullen   contributed  molt    to  He  it  fan 
his  difgiacc,  fince  none  but  a  Miftrefs  could  poffibly  make  '::°y  " 
the  King  forget  fuch  a  Favorite.     However  this  be,    the  )    \ '.'. 
Cardinal  being  forced  to  fubmit,  began  his  journey  (6)  to  Herb  rt, 
the  North  with  a  Train,    though  not    fo  large  as  ufual Stow- 
during  his  profperity,  yet  confiding  ftill  of  a  hundred  and 
fixty  Horfe(7).     He  arrived  about  the  end  of  September 
at  Cawood (8),    where   he  ftaied  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  Archbifliops   of  York,    till   things   were  ready   for 
the  ceremony  of  his  Inftallment,    which  was  to  be  per-  p„l.  Wg. 
formed  in  a  month,  with  a  magnificence,  little  fuitable  to  Sl  '■• 
his  prefent  condition.     But  whillt  he  was  preparing  to  en- 
joy  in   his    Archbifhoprick  the    fmall   remains  of  autho- 
rity, which  he  imagined  would  he  ftill  left  him,    he  was 
arrefted   by   the    Earl   of  Northumberland  (9)   for  High-  and  arreft.i 
Treafon.     He  would    have  infifted  at  firft  upon  his  pri-   '  "'  ' 
vilege  as  Cardinal.     But   the  Earl  told  him,    that  lhould  \  '  ,'.'  *' 
not  hinder  him  from  executing  the  King's  orders.     At  the  Kerbt.t. 
fame  time   his  Phyfician  was   feized,    and  fent  to  London  H'u* 
with  his  Legs   tied  to  his  Horfe.     It  is   not   known  to  St°W' 
this  day,    whether  the  King  had  been  prepolTefled   that 
the  Cardinal  had  a  defign  upon  his  life,    which  however 
is   not  very  probable.     Be  this  as  it  will,    he  fet  forward  »  ••  con- 
by  eafy  journies  to  London,  extremely  concerned  to  think,  f^u 
he  was  going  to  appear  as  a  criminal  in  a  City,  where  he  HeJah 
had  before  commanded  with  almoft  a  Sovereign  Authority.  '*<  Waj. 
But,  in  all  likelihood,    his  Grief  turned  to  his  advantage, 
as  it  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  ficknefs,    which  conftrained 
him  to  ftop  at  Leicejler  Abbey,    where  he  ended  his  days 
the  30th  of  November  {10).     Before   he  expired,    he  faid  // .  lafl 
to  the  King's  Officer  who  ftood  near  his  Bed  :    If  I  had  •"•*• 
ferved  God  as  diligently  as   I  have  done  the  King,  he  would  [I'v^d'.' 
not  have  given   me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.     But  I  do  not  Stow. 
know  whether  he  had  reafon  to  boaft  of  his  zeal  and  dif-  H^:linEfl»' 
intereftednefs  in   the  fervices  he  had  done,  the  Kino-.     He 
added,  fpeaking  to  the  fame  Officer,  that  if,  as  he  thought 
him  worthy,    he  fhould  ever  be  admitted  to  the  Kind's 


(1)  November  T.  the  Ring  Tent  Sir  John  Ruffel tn  him  with  a  Turquoife  Ring,  as  a  Token  of  his  Care  and  Affection.     Herbert,  p.  12$.     Stow,  p.  ceo. 

(2)  That  the  curious  Reader  may  form  an  Eftimate  from  thence  of"  the  real  Proportion  the  Value  of  Money  bears  bow  to  what  it  did  then,  here  is  a  Lift 
of  the  Money  and  Goods  as  we  find  it  in  the  Original  Grant :  Firft,  In  ready  Money  three  thoufand  Pounds.  Item,  In  Plate  nine  thoufand  five  hundred 
lixty  five  Ounces  and  one  eighth,  at  three  Shillings  Eight-pence  the  Ounce,  amounteth  to  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  fifty  two  Pounds  thiiteen  Shillings  and 
Seven-pence  Half-penny.  Item,  Divers  Apparel  of  Houlhold,  as  Hangings,  &i.  amounting  to  eight  hundred  Pounds,  him,  Eighty  Horfes  and  Geldings  with 
their  Furniture,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds,  Itini,  In  Mules  for  the  Saddle,  four,  with  their  Furniture,  valutd  at  fixty  Pounds.  Item,  In  Mules  for 
Carriage  fix,  with  their  Furniture,  valued  at  forty  Pounds.  In  Ling  one  thoufand,  valued  at  fifty  Pounds*  In  Cor* and  Haberden  eight  hundred,  valued  at  forty 
Pounds.  In  Salt  eight  Waye,  valued  at  ten  P(  unds.  In  Implements  of  the  Kitchen,  as  Pots,  &c.  at  eighty  Pound,.  In  Mutton  (Sheep)  feventv,  valued  at 
twelve  Pounds.  In  fifty  two  Oxen,  valued  at  eighty  Pounds.  In  wearing  Apparel,  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  Pounds.  Rjmer's  Faed.  Tost  XIV. 
P-  375- 

(3)  They  remained  in  the  King's  Hands  till  1532,  in  which  time  feveral  of  the  Manors  and  other  Eftatcs,  particularly  in  EJfex,  and  Oxfcrctjbire,  were 
granted  to  Sir  Richard  Page,  and  other  Courtiers.  In  1532.  the  King  by  Cromwell's  and  Gardiner's  Advice,  founded  anew  the  College  in  Oxford  'n,\v 
called  Cbrifi  Church)  and  fettled  on  it  two  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year ;  but  it  was  dilTolved  again,  by  Commilfion  in  154c,  and  two  months  alter  was  re- 
vivid  by  the  King's  Letters  Patents  :  And  the  next  Year  the  King  removed  the  Epifcopal  See  from  Ofney  to  this  College.  As  for  the  Building,  H'J{cy  finimed 
only  the  Hall,  and  the  Kitchen.  Fiddes  Life  of  IVoljey,  p.  306,  C3V.  Rymer's  Feed.  Tom.  XIV.  p.  4G9,  410,  443.  Bt  fides  his  two  Colleges,  the  Cardinal 
founded,   in  the  Univerlity  of  Oxford,  Lectures  of  Divinity,   Civil  Law,   Medicine,  Philofophy,   Mathemalicks,  Greek,  and  Rhetoriclc*      Fiddu,   p- 200,   &c 

(4)  The  King  fent  him  a  Ring  fet  with  a  Ruby,  whereon  was  his  own  Picture,  by  Dr.  Butts,  alluring  him  lie  was  not  offended  with  him  in  hisHeart. 
And  in  his  Letter  to  Ann  Bullen  he  fays,  Good  Sweet  -Heart,  as  you  lo-ve  me,  fend  the  Cardinal  a  Token  at  my  Retjutjl,  and  in  ft  daing  ft*  ,".a.Y  .'■■  ervt  mr 
thanks.     Whereupon  the  fent  him  a  Tablet  of  Gold  which  hung  at  her  Side.  The  King  fent  him  alfo  four  Loads  of  rich  Furniture.    Fiddes'sLift  of  //',., 

P-  5'3>  5'4- 

(5)  By  Thomas  Cromwell  his  late  Servant.     Fiddes,  p.  514. 

(6)  But  before  he  fet  out,  he  received  from  the  King  the  Sum  of  ten  thoufand  Pounds.     Ca-vendijh. 

(7)  And  feventy  two  Carts  with  his  Houihold-Stuft.      Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  Si. 
(S)   A  Caflle  about  twelve  Miles  from  York,  belonging  to  the  Archbifiiops. 

(9)  Henry  Percy;  and  by  Sir  Walter  IVelfh.  Fiddes,  p.  522.  Hall  fays,  that  he  had  writ  to  the  Pope  and  feveral  Princes,  Letters  reflecting  on  the  King, 
and  Itirred  them  to  revenge  his  Caufe.     fol.  194. 

(10)  In  his  way  he  flayed  a  Fortnight  at  the  Earl  of  Sbrcwjbury's  at  SbrJJield-Park,  where  he  was  taken  ill  one  Day  at  Dinner.  Cavaidifh  fays  fpeaking 
of  the  Effects  of  his  Diftemper,  it  -was  apparent  be  had  poifoncd  bimfelf.  By  the  Mediation  of  the  Earl,  Sir  William  Kingflcn  Conftable  of  the  Tower  (the 
Perlon  to  whom  he  fpoke-his  laft  Words)  was  fent  by  the  King  to  convey  him  to  London.  With  much  ado,  being  hardly  able  to  fit  his  Herfe,  he  cot  to 
Lciceflcr- Abbey,  where  upon  their  coming  out  to  receive  him,  he  faid,  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  Bones  amor.gyou.  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey- 
Chapel,  of  which  even  the  Ruins  are  not  at  prefent  to  be  dilcc.vered.  He  died  the  2Sth  of  November,  according  to  Burnt;  and  according  to  Fiddes  the  29th, 
of  a  Dyfentery,  p.  529.  He  had  begun  a  Monument  for  himfelf  with  his  own  Image,  which  one  Benedetto  a  Statuary  of  Florence  took  in  hand  1524,  and 
continued  till  1529,  receiving  for  fo  much, as  was  already  done  four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ducats.  The  Defign  whereof  was  lo  glorious,  that  it 
exceeded  far  that  of  Henry  VII.  But  upon  his  Death  the  King  feized  what  was  fin-flied  and  called  it  Kis.  Thus  the  Cardinal's  Tomb  had  the  fame  Fate 
W'ith  his  College.  He  is  faid  to  behave  mighty  well  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  North,  after  his  D, 'grace,  and  to  become  very  Popular.  As  no  Man 
(fays  Polydore)  did  ever  rife  with  fewer  Virtues,  fo  (lays  Lord  Herbert)  few  that  ever  fell  from  fo  high  a  Place  had  ieffer  Crimes  objected  againft  him.  He 
is  faid  (according  to  one  of  the  Articles  of  his  Impeachment)  to  leave  two  Natural  Sons  behind  him,  whereof  one  called  Winter,  was  loaded  witii  Church 
Preferments.     Herbert,  Burnet,  Stow,  &c.     Fiddes,  p.  J*.'!,  C^t.   530. 
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Council,  he  fhould  take  care  what  he  put  in  his  head, 
for  he  would  never  be  able  to  put  it  out  again.  This 
feems  to  intimate,  he  had  counfelled  the  King  to  under- 
take the  Divorce,  which  afterwards  he  would  have  diflliaded 
him  from.  And  indeed,  he  defired  the  fame  Perfon  to 
tell  the  King,  that  he  prayed  him  to  call  to  remembrance 
what  had  paffed  betwixt  them  about  the  Divorce,  and 
hoped,  that  when  he  fhould  be  lefs  prejudiced,  he  would 
do  him  more  juftice.  This  fhews  that  he  looked  upon 
that  affair  as  the  fole  Caufe  of  his  difgrace.  Thus  died  this 
famous  Cardinal,  the  proudeft  and  moft  haughty  of  Men, 
and  we  may  add,  the  moft  ambitious  and  moft  greedy  of 
eftates  and  honours.  It  is  affirmed,  that  while  he  go- 
verned the  King,  he  never  gave  him  advice  without  a  view 
to  his  own  intereft.  This  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
fcure  all  the  fine  qualities  he  might  otherwife  have,  but 
which,  in  the  main,  amounted  only  to  a  great  Penetration, 
whereof  he  made  an  ill  ufe.  The  King  fhewed  a  concern 
for  his  death  ( i ).  And  yet,  fince  he  had  ordered  him  to 
he  arretted  for  High-Treafon,  very  probably,  his  ruin  was 
determined.  Henry  was  of  a  temper  to  accomplifh  what- 
ever he  undertook  ( z ).  This  will  plainly  appear  hereafter, 
in  hisextraordinary  feverity  to  Perfons,  who  doubtlefs  were 
not  fo  guilty  as  this  Favorite. 

The  affair  of  the  Divorce  (3),  and  its  confequences, 
employing  Henry  during  the  refidue  of  his  life,  it  will  tor 
the  future  be  the  principal  thing  I  fhall  have  to  (peak  of, 
to  the  end  of  this  Reign.  But  as  by  the  alterations  in- 
troduced by  this  Prince  into  his  Kingdom,  his  affairs  led 
him  to  concern  himfelf  with  the  troubles  of  Germany,  it  is 
neceffary,  for  the  understanding  of  the  fequel,  juft  to  men- 
tion what  paffed  in  that  Country. 

The  Emperor's  aim  in  calling  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
'  was  rather  to  inflame  than  appeafe  the  religious  trou- 
bles. Since  he  made  peace  with  France,  and  Italy  was  as 
it  were  fubject  to  his  yoke,  he  was  forming  valt  projects. 
He  faw  himfelf  matter  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low- 
Countries  ;  his  Brother  Ferdinand  was  now  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  had  been  eledted  King  of  Hungary.  With 
thefe  advantages,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  fubdue  the  reft 
of  Europe.  It  was  neceflary  to  begin  with  Germany, 
where  he  had  great  power,  as  Emperor  and  Archduke  of 
Aujlria,  becaufe  if  he  once  became  abfolute  in  the  Em- 
pire, and  could  difpofe  of  the  forces  of  the  German  Princes, 
he  imagined  France  and  England  would  not  be  able  to 
refift  him.  The  troubles  caufed  by  Religion  in  Ger- 
many, feemed  to  him  a  very  fpecious  pretence  to  arm 
againft  the  Proteftants,  judging,  that  after  ruining  them  by 
the  help  of  the  Catholicks,  thefe  laft  would,  in  their  turn, 
be  eafily  fubdued.  I  cannot  be  accufed  here  of  afcribing 
to  this  Monarch  defigns  he  never  really  had,  fince  it  is 
notorious  that  himfelf  and  Succeffors  purfued  gradually, 
and,  I  may  fay,  openly,  the  execution  of  the  fame  Pro- 
ject. The  Wars  that  afflicted  Europe  for  more  than  a 
Century,  were  folely  excited  by  the  boundlefs  ambition 
of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria,  whom  the  other  Sovereigns  were 
concerned  to  oppofe. 

Since  Luther's  preaching  in  Germany,  the  Reformation 
had  made  fo  great  progrefs,  that  feveral  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  and  many  Hans  Towns  had  openly  embraced  it. 
As  they  were  accufed  of  introducing  many  Innovations  in 
Religion,  in  anfwer  to  that  Charge,  they  protefted,  their 
Intent  was  only  to  adhere  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gofpel, 
and  Religion  of  the  primitive  Church.  And  therefore, 
they  demanded  that  a  free  Council  might  be  held  in  fome 
City  of  Germany,  where  the  religious  differences  might  be 
calmly  examined  by  the  Word  of  God.  But  this  was  a 
method  which  their  Adverfaries  could  not  allow.  They 
fuppofed,  as  a  thing  certain,  that  the  Religion  profeffed 
before  Luther's  appearance,  was  the  true  Religion,  and 
being  without  fpot,  wrinkle  or  the  like,  had  no  need  of 
reformation.  According  to  that  principle,  they  thought 
the  point  was  not  to  examine  it  at  all,  but  to  compel  the 
Recufants  or  Hereticks  to  conform.  This  was  the  con- 
ftant  Maxim,  long  fince  followed  by  the  Romijh  Clergy, 
and  which  caufed  them  to  ufe  fire  and  fword  to  extir- 
pate thofe  they  were  plealed  to  term  Hereticks.  But  in 
the  fituation  of  Germany,  at  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of, 
it  was  not  eafy  to  practife  that  Maxim.  It  was  not  pri- 
vate perfjns  on  y  who  declared  againft  the  Roman  Church, 
hut  Cities,  whole  Nation-,  and  Sovereigns.  So  the  zea- 
lous Abetters  of  the  old  Religiun  were  not  in  condition  to 
reduce  them  by  force.  Wherefore  they  chnfe  to  feed 
them  with  hopes  of  a  free  Council,  till  the  Affairs  of  Eu- 
rope were  fo  difpofed,  that  it  might  be  hoped  to  reduce 
them  by  way  of  Authority.     Several  Diets  had  been  held 


upon  that  fubject  in  Germany,  where,  contrary  to  the  opi-  «53°» 
nion  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  Emperor  and  the  Cr'  fho- 
lick  Princes  had  been  obliged  to  conceal  their  Sentiments, 
and  confent  to  a  Toleration,  which  however  left  them  at 
liberty  to  ait  another  time  according  to  their  real  Prin- 
ciples. 

When  Luther  began  to  appear,  the  religious  Difputes 
turned  only  upon  the  exceffive  abufes  of  the  Paflfel  Power, 
and  a  few  other  points.  Then  Luther  had  on  his  fide 
almoft  all  the  Lay-Piinces  of  Germany,  and  many  Hans 
Towns,  each  of  which  was  a  Republick.  From  that  time, 
he  made  new  difcoveries,  and  publifhed  them  to  the  world. 
But  he  had  not  upon  all  the  Articles  the  fame  number  of 
Followers,  as  upon  that  of  the  Papal  Authority.  Befides, 
the  Emperor  and  the  zealous  Catholicks  oppofed  with  all 
their  power  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation.  Care  was 
taken  to  intimidate  fuch  as  inclined  that  way,  or  to  con- 
tinue them  in  the  old  Religion  by  Promifes,  by  Places,  by 
Potts,  which  did  not  a  little  help  to  confirm  them  in  their 
firft  Sentiments.  So  for  fome  years,  the  Reformers  ufed 
all  poffible  endeavours  to  gain  Profelytes,  and  the  Romijh 
Clergy  were  as  diligent  to  hinder  their  progrefs.  Mean 
time,  whilft  they  ftrove  only  in  this  manner,  the  Reforma- 
tion daily  took  root ;  which  obliged  the  Adverfaries  to  feelc 
other  means  to  prevent  its  growth,  thofe,  hitherto  ufed, 
not  proving  very  effectual. 

In  1524  Charles  V,  coming  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  fent 
for  Luther,  and  after  a  hearing,  banithed  him  the  Empire 
with  all  his  Adherents,  by  a  formal  Decree  in  the  Diet's 
name.  But  fome  pretend,  the  Diet  was  not  concerned  in 
the  Decree.  However,  the  Ernperor  perfifted  to  main- 
tain it.  But  it  feems  the  Germans  confidered  it  nut  as  obli- 
gatory. Next  year,  the  Diet,  held  at  Noremberg,  pro- 
duced againft  the  Court  of  Rome,  a  hundred  Grievances, 
of  which  they  demanded  the  tedrefs,  by  means  of  a  free 
Council. 

Another  Diet  held  at  the  lame  place,  paffed  a  Decree, 
whereby  it  was  refolved  to  demand  a  free  Council  in  Ger- 
many. But  upon  their  diffolution,  the  Catholicks  allem- 
bled  by  themfelves  at  Ratisbon,  and  ordered  the  Decree  of 
IVorms  to  be  executed. 

In  another  Diet  at  Spires  in  1526,  the  Empetor  caufed 
it  to  be  declared,  that  he  meant  not  that  any  refolution 
fhould  be  taken  concerning  the  affairs  of  Religion,  but 
only  concerning  the  method  of  executing  the  Decree  of 
IVortns,  till  there  fhould  be  a  General  Council.  But  as 
this  Council  was  yet  very  remote,  the  Diet  decreed,  the 
Emperor  fhould  be  prayed  to  procure  a  Council  in  Ger- 
many within  a  year,  and  in  the  mean  while,  every  one 
fhould  fo  govern  himfelf  in  point  of  Religion,  as  to  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  his  Conduct  to  God  and  the 
Emperor. 

During  thefe  Tranfactions,  the  War  which  the  Turks 
had  carried  into  Hungary,  fufpended  for  fome  time  the 
execution  of  Charles  V's  Projects  againft  thofe  who  had 
embraced  the  new  Religion,  becaufe  he  wanted  the  affift- 
ance  of  all  the  German  Princes,  as  well  Proteftants  as  Ca- 
tholicks (4).  Befides,  his  War  then  with  France  fuffered 
him  not  to  think  much  of  the  affairs  of  Germany.  But  in 
1  529,  being  upon  the  point  of  making  Peace  with  France^ 
he  thought  he  might  talk  in  a  higher  ftrain.  He  called 
a  Diet  at  Spires,  where  it  was  ordered,  that  thofe  who 
had  hitherto  obeyed  the  Decree  of  IVorms,  fhould  continue 
to  obferve  it,  and  the  reft  that  had  not  fubmitted,  fhould 
make  no  Innovations  in  Religion,  nor  hinder  their  Sub- 
jects from  going  to  Mafs.  Againft  this  Decree  the 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburgh,  the  Landgrave  of 
HeJJe,  and  the  Princes  of  Lunenburg,  made  a  folemn  Pro- 
teftation,  from  whence  all  their  Party  were  called  Pro- 
tejlants.  The  Emperor,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  very 
roughly  received  the  Proteftation,  brought  to  him  by  De- 
puties, and  thereby  obliged  the  Proteftants  to  unite  for 
their  common  defence,  the  Emperor  difcovering  by  his 
words,  that  he  had  ill  defigns  againft  them.  In  the  Diet 
which  was  to  meet  at  Augsburg  in  April  1530,  but  did 
not  however  aflemble  till  'June,  he  was  refolved  to  lay 
the  Foundation  of  his  projected  War  againft  the  Protef- 
tants. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  the  Emperor's  Chancellor 
made  a  long  Speech,  complaining,  in  his  Matter's  name,  of 
thofe  who  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  alter  the  ancient 
Faith,  and  Cardinal  Campegio  exhorted  the  Germans  to 
extirpate  the  Errors  that  were  crept  into  Germany.  That 
done,  the  Proteftants  defired,  they  might  declare  their  be- 
lief before  the  Diet.  This  was  denied  them,  and  they 
were  made  to  take  as  a  favour,    the  leave  granted  them 


(r)  H:  was  veiy  much  amiftrJ  with  the  News  of  it,  and  faid  he  would  have  given  twenty  tboufaud  Pounds  he  had  but  lived.     Herbert,  p.  148. 

(z)  Bilh"ti  Burnet  juftly  oblerttSj  that  King  Henry  loved  to  raife  mean  1'erfons,  and  upon  the  leaft  diltalte  to  throw  them  down,  and  laaifice  them  to  pub- 
liok  Difcontents.     Turn.  1-    p.  9. 

(3)  It  was  called  the  Kings  weighty  Affair.     Burnet. 

(4.)  January  11.  King  Henry  empowered  Thomas  Earl  of  lVihjbirc  and  Ormmd,  John  Stokejley  Bilhop  eled  of  htmdm,  Vr.Wtlliam  Lee,  mATir.ffill'am 
Benit,  to  i  include  a  League  with  the  Pi  pe,  the  Emperor,  the  Kings  of  Fun-.c,  Portugal,  &t.   againft  the  Turk.     Jee  Bymcr's  Feed,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  3>4- 
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to  deliver  their  Confeffion  of  Faith  in  writing.  The 
Landgrave  of  Heffe  feeing  fo  great  partiality  in  the  Diet, 
withdrew  without  taking  leave ;  whereupon  the  ,Emperor 
commanded  the  Gates  of  Augsburg  to  be  flint,  (hewing, 
he  intended  to  ufe  violence  towards  thofe  that  remained 


League  cf 
Smalcald. 


light ;  and  Luther's  Books  and  Followers  had  quite  opened  1531. 
their  Eyes.  Since  the  fpreading  of  the  new  Doctrine  in 
England,  the  Pope's  Authority  was  fo  difcredited,  that  the 
Englijh  for  the  molt  part  wifhed  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  throw  off  a  Yoke  they  had  fo  long  groaned  under, 
in  the  City.  But  upon  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  Remon-  This  made  the  King  refolve  to  have  his  Caufe  tried  by  the 
ftrances,  he  ordered  them  to  be  opened.     In  fhort,  after     Parliament  and  Convocation. 

many  Debates  ( 1 ),  he  caufed  to  be  publifhed  in  the  Diet's         The   Parliament    meeting    the  6th  of   January,   the  He  imp am 
name,  a  Decree  entirely  againft  the  Proteftants,  and  which     Chancellor  opened  the  Scffion  with  a  Speech,  declaring, ,bt  ^ff""  cf 
upon  the  hopes  he  gave  them  of  a  General  Council,  obliged     that  the  King  earneftly  wifhed  to  annul  his  Marriage,  not  [ftbe j£™ 
them  to  deftroy  whatever  had  been  done  in  point  of  Re-     fromdiflioneft  motives,  as  fomc  laboured  to  make  Lib  aco-liammt. 

pie  believe,  but  for  the  peace  of  his  Confcience,  and  the  ""•>"«• 
welfare  of  the  Kingdom,  being  unwilling  to  leave  the  Suc- 
ceffion  of  the  Crown  in  danger  of  being  difputed.     Then  Art.  Pub. 
he  caufed  a  great  number  of  Books  and  Treatifes  written  Xjv.p.390, 
on  that  Subject,  with  Abftracts  of  fevcral  Authors   both  ^'1. 
antient  and  modern,  to  be  brought,  with  the  Dctcrmina-  Stow. 
tions  of  the  Univerfities  of  France,  Italy,  and  England,  Hollin£ih. 
which  were  all  left  upon  the  Table  to  be  examined  at  lci- 
fure(2).     The  King's  defign  was  alfo  brought  before  the  "n".  Clergy 
Convocation,  who  declared,  they  were  fatisfied  the  King's  tturcjtk 
Marriage  was  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God.     The  King  Kji  ' 


ligion  to  that  day. 

The  Diet  ending  in  this  manner,  the  Emperor  ordered 
the  Archbifhop  of  A'lentz  to  affcmble  the  Electors,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  intending 
to  caufe  his  Brother  Ferdinand  to  be  chofen.  The  Pro- 
teftants ftrenuoufly.  oppofed  this  meeting,  affirming,  there 
was  no  occafion  to  elect  a  King  of  the  Romans,  and  de- 
monftrating  the  Inconvcniencies  which  would  arife  from 
his  defign  to  render  the  Imperial  Crown  as  it  were  Here- 
ditary to  the  Houfc  of  Aujhia.  In  fine,  feeing  that,  not- 
withstanding their  Remonftrances,  it  was  defigned  to  pro 


ceed  to   this  Election,  they  met  at  Smalcald  the   2zd  of    required  no  more  at    this  time.     He  had  another  impor-  Bu"ll:t 


'S3'- 

The  1 111  f  cm 
difobltgei  lb, 
Pope  in  the 
ytjfa  r  cf 
Feirara. 
CiuLoiard. 


December  1530,  and  concluded  a  defenfive  League  againft 
:!1  who  fhould  attack  them  on  account  of  Religion.  Then 
:..  ,  iiiuue  a  formal  Proteftation  againft  the  intended  E- 
lection  of  a  King  of  the  Romans  without  their  content. 
In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  Religion  in  Germany 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1530. 

After  the  Emperor  had  quitted  Italy,  the  Pope's  Nuntio 


tant  affair  to  debate  with  the  Clergy,  which  was  to  be 
decided  before  this  was  farther  examined.  Very  likely, 
the  Convocation  being  informed  of  the  King's  Intent,  the 
more  readily  gave  their  opinion  for  him,  as  they  perfectly 
knew  how  much  they  fhould  want  his  favour  in  the  bu- 
finefs  in  hand,  which  was  of  the  utmoft  confequencc. 

Cardinal  IVolfcy  had  been  accufed  by  the  Attorney  Ge-  MiUCUt 


continually  prelled  him  to  pronounce  Judgment  upon  the     neral,    of  exerciling    in  England  his  Lcgatine  Authority' VT'/1' 
affair  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.     The  Pope  could  not  i ma-     without  the   King's  fpecial  Licence,  and  of  difpofmg   nsbreakh 


gine  but  the  Judgment  would  be  in  his  favour,  confider- 
ing  the  Empeior's  Engagement  with  him,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Barcelona.  But  whether  the  Emperor  had  more  fully 
examined  the  matter,  or  for  fonie  other  reafon,  he  gave 
Sentence,  that  A'hdena  and  Reggio  belonged  of  right  to 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  ;  hut  to  fatisfy  the  Pope,  he  fhould 
pay  a  hundred  thoufand  Ducats,  for  which  the  Pope  mould 
be  obliged  to  give  him  the  Inveftiture  of  Ferrara,  as 
granted  to   his  Predeceflbrs  ;  and  to  begin  to  execute  this 

Sentence,  he  dt  Una  .  Duke.     The  Pope, 

extremely  mipieafed  with  a  Judgment  lo  different  from 
what  he  expected,  refufed  to  fubmitto  it,  and  in  hopes  of 
feizing  Ferrara,  would  not  receive  the  hundred  thoufand 
Ducats  offered  him  by  the  Duke. 


Francis  I. 
trfci  to  gain 
ike  Pope. 


Legate  of  feveral  Benefices,  contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  $'<*"•'"  rf 
Provifors  and  Praemunire.  Hence  it  naturally  followed,  h'™™"' 
that  thofe  who  had  owned  his  Authority,  and  appeared  in  Bumet. 
his  Courts,  were  equally  liable  to  be  indicted.  By  this 
means,  all  the  Clergy  were  in  the  fame  cafe,  fince  there 
was  fcarce  one  but  what  had  occafion  to  apply  to  him  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  his  Lcgatefhip.  So,  after  the  King  had 
procured  of  the  Convocation  an  Approbation  of  his  pro- 
ceedings concerning  the  Divorce,  he  ordered  an  Indict- 
ment to  be  brought  into  the  King's  Bench  againfc  all  the 
Clergy,  for  breaking  the  Laws  of  the  Realm  (3).  He 
had  in  this  a  double  view;  the  firft  to  draw  a  good  Sum 
from  the  Clergy  ;  the  fecond,  to  humble  that  powerful 
Body,  and  fo  lefTen    their  great   Credit  with  the  People, 


Clement  VII  being  thus  incenfed  againft  the  Emperor,     W'ho  before  had  always  feen  them  fupported  by  the  Royal 


He  ojferl  to 
marry  bis  ison 
the  Duke  of 

Orleans  yaib 
Catherine 
de  Medici. 
Henry  dares 
war  truji  the 
Pope. 


He  think 
bimjelf  no 
hnger  obliged 
to  rely  upin 
iim. 


Authority.     He   knew  he  fhould  meet  with  the  greateft 
oppofition  from  the  Clergy  in  the  affair  of  the  Divorce. 
For  that   reafon,  he  was  very  glad   to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  hurt  him,  by  keeping  them  as  it  were  in    de- 
pendence, and  by  fowing  a  kind  of  divifion  between  the 
Clergy  and   People,  by  the  fatisfaction  thefe  laft  would 
probably  exprefs  at  the  difgrace  of  the  Ecclefiafticks,  who 
had  ever  treated  them  with  great  haughtinefs.   He  thereby 
put  the  Clergy  under  a  neceifity  of  recurring  to  the  Royal 
Protection,  and  confequently  of  fhewing  lei's  Zeal  for  the 
Intereft  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  This  fucceeded  according  to 
his  expectation.     In  vain  did  the  Clergy  plead,  that  the 
King  himfelf  had  connived  at  the  Cardinal's  proceedings. 
What  had  not  been  ferviceable  to  IVolfey,  was  not  capable 
of  excu'ing  them  that  had  owned  his  Authority.     So  the  rtey  are 
Court  proceeded  to  a  Sentence,  that  the  Clergy  were  all  mtdemud. 
out  of  the  King's  Protection,  and   liable  to  the  pains  in £*"■ 
the  Statute  of  Praemunire.     The  People  were  extremely  Hoinngflj. 
pleafed,  and  particularly  the  Favourers  of  the  new  Reli- 
gion, to  fee  the  Clergy  humbled  to  fo  great  a  degree.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  Clergy  plainly  perceived,  that  as  the 
Laity  ftood  affected,    it  would   be  in   vain  to   reiift  the 
King.      They    could    expect   no   more   affiftance  from 
Rome.     Since  the  Pope  had  quarrelled  with  the  King,  he 
had  loft  all  his  power ;  and  as  the  King  fhewed  he  would 
no  longer  regard  him,  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were 
looked  upon  with  contempt.     The  Clergy,  in  this  their 
ill  fituation,  refolved  to  purchafe  the  King's  favour  at  any 
rate,  finding  they  could  no  longer  depend  upon  the  peo- 
ple,   who   were  much  altered   trom  what  they  were  for- 
merly.    So  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  having  debated  Tbey  tff.r 
upon  the  Affair,  refolved  (4)  to  offer  the  King  a  hundred !tc  K:"S 
thoufand  Pounds  for  a  pardon.     Purfuant  to  this  refolu-  ^°'^'IS 
tion,  fome  of  their  Members  were  ordered  to  draw  an  ActJiaw*  up, 
for  that  purpofe.     Probably,  they  who  were  charged  with  5*'™'"  rf' 
this  Cominiliion  were  friends  of  the  Court,  and   had   a- b implead' of 
mind  to  take  this  opportunity  to  give  the  King  a  Preroga-  the  ctureb 

of  England. 

(1)  In  cne  of  which,  upon  the  Proteftants  affirming  theirs  was  the  ancient  Religion,  the  Emperor  wculd  needs  dil'pute  himfelf,  which  the  Spanijh 
Writers   lay  he  did  with  that  Eagernefs  that  he  drew  his  Dagger.     Herbert,  p.  150. 

(2)  The  K.ing  flrlr.  brought  in  the  Bocks  and  Determinations  ct  the  Univerfities  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  after  they  were  reed  and  confidered  there,  the 
Chancellor  did  on  the  20th  of  Mareb,  (or,  according  to  Lord  Herbert  on  the  31ft)  with  twelve  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  go  d^wn  to  the  Houfe 
of  Common*,  and  ihewed  thtm  the  Eooks,  and  produced  twelve  original  Papers,  with  the  Seals  of  the  Univerfities  to  them,  which  Sir  Brian  'Tuke  read 
openly  in  the  Houfe;  when  that  was  done,  the  Chancellor  fpoke  the  Speech  mentioned  above.  So  that  he  did  not  open  the  Sclllcn  cf  Parliament  with  it, 
3.  Ketpin  fays  a  few  Lines  above.     See  Burnet,  Tom.  I.   p.  105.     Herbert,  p.  152.     Hall,  fol.  195, 

(3)  N.im~!y,  the  Statutes  againft  Provisions  and  Provifors.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  T06. 

d)  On  January  24.  This  Sum  wr.s  to  be  levied  in  live  Years.     Ryme',  Tom.  XIV.  p.  414. 

4  tive 


had  great  Inclination  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England,  imagining  he  fhould  be  received 
with  open  Arms.  Indeed,  Francis  I  had  unwillingly  a- 
greed  to  the  Treaty  of  Cambray,  and  folely  becaufe  there 
was  no  other  way  to  recover  his  Sons.  But  fince  he  had 
received  them,  he  had  been  thinking  how  to  retrieve 
what  he  had  loft  by  that  Treaty.  To  this  end,  he  pri- 
vately laboured  to  fow  Jcaloulies  among  the  Princes,  by 
making  them  apprehenlive  of  the  Emperor's  Ambition, 
and  promifing  them  affiftance.  As  foon  as  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  Pope's  difcontent,  he  thought,  nothing 
fhould  be  neglected  to  gain  him  to  his  Intereft  at  fo  favo- 
rable a  Juncture.  Wherefore  he  propofed  a  Marriage 
between  Catherine  de  Medici  Daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Lorenzo,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  fecond  Son  ;  an 
Honour  to  which  the  Family  of  the  Medici  durft  never 
afpire,  if  the  King  had  not  offered  it  himfelf.  On  the 
other  hand,  Henry  knowing  the  Union  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor  was  the  fole  caufe  of  the  obffacles  in  the 
affair  of  the  Divorce,  did  not  queftion,  he  fhould  eaiily 
effect  his  defigns,  if  he  could  fet  them  at  variance.  But 
two  things  hindered  him  from  applying  himfelf  to  that 
means.  The  firft  was,  he  could  not  truft  the  Pope.  The 
fecond,  that  he  began  to  find  his  Subjects  much  more  in- 
clined to  {hake  off  the  Papal  Yoke,  than  lie  had  imagined, 
and  therefore  did  not  think  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  to 
depend  upon  the  Pope.  If  he  had  at  firft  humbly  ad- 
drelfed  to  th?  1'ope,  it  was  partly  becaufe  he  feared  the 
People's  prejudice  in  favour  of  Chrift's  Vicar.  But  when 
he  found  this  prejudice  was  not  fo  ftrong  as  he  had  be- 
lieved, he  never  troubled  himfelf  about  the  Pope's  oppo- 
fition. His  Kingdom  being  fafe  from  Invafions  by  Land, 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  Prince  in  Europe,  pro- 
vided his  Subjects  were  not  terrified  with  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican.  But  the  Englijly  were  not  in  this  refpect 
the  fame  as  formerly.  Wickllff  had  begun  to  enlighten 
them  ;   the  Conduct  of  the  late  Popes  had  increaftd  their 
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tive  which  none  of  his  PredeccfTors  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Lord  Herbert  and  Doctor  Burnet  fay,  the  Convocation 
refolved  to  prefent  a  Petition  to  the  King,  to  pray  him 
to  accept  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Pounds.  But  as  this 
Inftrument  is  extant   in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  JJls, 

3"  it  may  now  be  fpoken  of  with  greater  exa&nefs.  It  was 
not  a  Petition,  but  a  publick  A£t  of  the  Clergy,  in  form 
of  Letters  Patents,  whereby  they  gave  that  Sum  to  the 
King.  It  was  faid  in  the  Inftrument,  that  it  was,  Firft, 
in  confideration  of  his  great  Merit.  Secondly,  in  tefti- 
mony  of  the  Clergv's  Gratitude  for  the  great  benefits  he 
had  procured  the  Catholick  Church,  as  well  by  his  Pen  as 
his  Sword.  Thirdly,  for  his  Zeal  againft  the  Lutherans, 
■who  were  labouring  to  deftroy  the  Church  of  England.,  of 
which  the  Clergy  acknowledged  the  King  fole  Protcclor,  and 
fupreme  Head  ( 1 ).  Laftly,  in  hopes  he  would  be  pleafed 
to  grant  the  Clergy  and  all  their  Members,  a  pardon  of 
all  the  offences  committed  againft  the  Statutes  of  Provifors 
and  Pramunirc. 

to  When  this  Inftrument  was  read  in  the  Convocation, 
many  difliked  that  the  Clergy  fhould  be  made  to  fay, 
that  they  acknowledged  the  King  for  Proteclor  and  fu- 
preme Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  imagined, 
it  was  inferted  through  inadvertency  and  exceftive  flattery, 
whereof  the  Penners  of  the  Inftrument  had  not  confidered 
the  confequence.  Others  faid,  it  was  intended  to  fur- 
prize  the  Convocation,  by  inferting  thefe  words  in  the 
body  of  an  Inftrument,  which  was  only  to  grant  a  fum 
to  the  King.  They  added,  thefe  fame  words,  which 
feemed  to  be  put  in  by  accident,  and  without  defign,  were 
however  of  very  great  confequence,  and  as  the  Convoca- 
tion had  not  taken  any  refolution  upon  that  point,  they 
■were  for  razing  them  out.  But  on  the  other  hand,  thofe 
who  were  in  the  Secret,  pretended  the  words  could  not 
be  put  out  by  a  formal  refolve,  without  difpleafing  the 
King,  and  giving  him  occafion  to  refufe  the  offered 
compenfation.  This  caufed  fuch  debates,  that  they  were 
forced  to  put  off  the  decifion  of  the  affair  to  the  next 
day.  It  was  not  without  reafon  that  feveral  dreaded  the 
confequence  which  might  very  naturally  be  drawn  from 
thefe  words,  fince  it  was  evident,  the  Clergy  was  thereby 
engaged  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  no  longer  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  could  not  have  two  fupreme 
Heads  at  once.  This  was  in  effect  the  King's  Intention, 
as  well  as  their's  who  had  penned  or  drawn  the  Inftru- 
ment, as  plainly  appeared  the  next  day.  Thomas  Crom- 
well, with  others  of  the  King's  Council,  going  to  the 
Convocation,  very  clearly  hinted,  that  the  Point  in  de- 
bate yefterday  was  very  agreeable  to  the  King,  and  he 
couid  not  but  confider  the  Oppofers  as  very  difaffefted 
Perfons.  After  fuch  a  declaration,  there  was  not  one  that 
durft  directly  oppofe  it,  efpecially  as  the  Archbifhop  and 
feveral  other  Prelates  openly   maintained,  that  the  King 

■  was  truly  the  fupreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
So  the  Act  pafted  as  it  was  drawn.  Only  fome  moved 
to  add  this  reftricHon,  as  far  as  is  confjlent  with  the 
Law  of  Cbri/t.  But  it  was  not  the  King's  Intention  to 
leave  a  door  for  thofe  to  efcape,  who  fhould  hereafter  dif- 
pute  his  Supremacy  (2).  The  Inftrument  being  fealed  the 
2zd  of  March,  was  prefented  to  the  King,  who  very 
gracioufly  accepted  both  the  Clergy's  prefent,  and  his  new 
Title,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  great  ufe.  The  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  York  refolved  likewife  to  give 
the  King  eighteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty  Pounds. 
But  as  they  omitted  in  the  Grant  to  acknowledge  the 
King  fupreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  were 
told,    that  their  Prefent  would  not  be  accepted,  if  they 

f  fpoke  not  like  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  So  the 
Clergy  of  York  Province  were  forced  to  infert  the  fame 
acknowledgment  in  their  Inftrument.  In  this  manner  the 
King  procured,  or  rather  extorted  from  the  Clergy,  the 
Title  of  fupreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England.     It  is 


certain,  that  though  fome  freely  gave  it  him,  yet  the  ijji. 
major  part  were  not  of  that  opinion  (3).  This  is  evident 
from  the  methods  ufed  to  obtain  it.  This  acknowledg- 
ment was  procured  in  the  manner  we  have  feen,  by  I  Far- 
ham  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
fome  others,  who  verily  believed  there  was  no  occafion 
for  the  Pope.  Thofe  who  flattered  themfelves  at  firft, 
that  the  words  were  inferted  without  delign  in  the  Inftru- 
ment brought  into  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  might 
have  feen  their  error,  if  they  had  attended  to  another 
Article  in  the  fame  Inftrument,  and  which  was  alfo  in- 
ferted in  that  of  the  Province  of  York,  namely,  that  the 
Clergy  did  promife  for  the  future  neither  to  make  nor  ex- 
ecute any  Conftitution  without  the  King's  Licence.  This 
was,  in  other  words,  acknowledging  the  King  for  fupreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  fhall  fee  hereafter 
what  ufe  Henty  made  of  this  new  Title. 

The  King  being  fatisfied  with  the  Clergy,  granted  them  Pardon 
a  Pardon  in   ample   form.     But   when  the  Pardon   was^^m 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  they  refufed  to  pafs  The  Commons 
it,  unlefs  the  Laity,    who  might  have  been  guilty  of  the  ""■•<">'  '*« 
fame  offences,   were  alfo  included  (4).      Henry  offended  at  ■   ',%*?•■. 
their  oppofition,  fent  them  word,  he  would  be  matter  of 
his  own  favours,  and  not  fufter  them  to  be   forced  from 
him.     The  King's  refolution  terrified  the  Commons,  who  tbt  King  of. 
to  avoid  his   Indignation,    paffed  the    Pardon  as   it   was, -^"/"L"' ."' 
throwing  themfelves  upon  his  Mercy  as  to  what  concerned  taffs. 
the  Laity.     Then  the  King,  fatisfied  with  their  Submif-  Tic  Laity 
fion,  granted  to  his  Temporal  Subjects  a  Pardon  like  that  P''*™"1- 
to  his  Spiritual.     It  feems  however,  that  the  Culleges  and  Herbert. 
Monafteries  were  excepted,  who  not  being  included  in  the  Burnet. 
Pardons,  were  forced  to  compound  with  the  King,  as  we  s,l?w"„   . 

_      ,    .        '  _    „    1    .  -    ,       — r,,.    ,      .  O'  Monafteries 

find  in  the  Lollcflion  of  the  Fublick  Acts.  compound 

So  far  were  the    people  from   rifing,    (as  they  would  «"/*  'b' 
doubtlefs  have  done,  had  they  been  under  the  fame  preju-  7y'/?\>  ^ 
dice  with  their  Anceftors  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  II,  and  rejoice  at  the 
King  John  ;)  that  on  the  contrary,  Joy  was  vifibly  paint-  *?»•/• 
ed  on  their  Faces,  being  highly  delighted  to  fee  the  Clergy    '*,"a 
humbled.     Thus  that  Body,  to  furmidible  heretofore,  in- 
ftead  of  daring  to  relift  the  King,  were  conftrained  to  fly 
to   his   Protection,    becaufe  they  faw  plainly,  the  people 
(hewed  no  concern  at  their  difgrace,  and  they  had  no  re- 
medy elfewhere(ij). 

When  the  Pope  heard  what  had  paffed  in  England,  he  The  p*pe 
was    terribly  embarraffed.     He   faw  Henry  purfuing   fuch  iWa^>la  h" 
meafures  as  would  probably  be  attended  with  ill  Confe-  Herbert, 
quences.   However,  he  durft  not  venture  to  proceed  haugh-  Burnet, 
tily,  for  fear  of  ingaging  in  a  quarrel,  which  he  forefaw 
would    not  be   to  his  advantage.     Befides  his  not  being 
pleafed  with  the  Emperor,  he  law  him  upon  the  point  of 
being  fully  employed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Gentian  Pro- 
teftants,    at   a  time   when  France  and  England  were  in 
ftridf.  Union.     So,  perceiving  no  afliftance  fpeedy  enough, 
in  cafe  he  fhould  attempt  to  exert  his  Authority,  he  chofe 
to  be  filent,  in  expectation  of  a  proper  Seafon  to  act,  or 
at  leaft  to  be  reconciled  to  the  King. 

This  Affair  being  ended,  Henry  prorogued  the  Parlia-  Henry  trie* 
ment  (6).     Then,  he  ordered  the  determinations  of  the  '««"'»  — 
Univerfities  to  be  printed,  with  the  opinions  of  the  Learn-  J,'"fe„'t' 
ed  concerning  his  Marriage,  that  againft  the  next  Seffion  aafat  to 
every  one  might  be  informed  of  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  and  of ,bl  D'-vone. 
his  motives  to  profecute  the  Divorce.     Mean  while,  as  in  Bumet"' 
putting  away  the  Queen,  his  Intent  was  to  marry  Ann  Bui-  Strype's 
len,  he  paflionately  wifhed,  the  Queen  would  be  perfuaded  Mem- 
to  confent  to  the  Divorce,  in  order  to  avoid  the  incon-  Hailing*, 
veniencies  which  might  arife  from  herobftinacy.  To  that 
purpofe,  he  fent   fome  Bifliops  and  Lay-Lords  (7),   ear- 
neftly  to  prefs  her,  either  to  confent  to  the  Divorce,  or 
refer  the  decifion  of  the  affair  to  four  Prelates  and  four 
Seculars.     But  as  fhe  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  defift  Hall, 
from  her   Appeal  to  the  Pope  (8),  he  fent  her  word  to  Hollngtl. 
chufe  where  fhe  wou'd  refide  in  any  of  his  Manors,  and, 
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(2)  Though  Auhbifhop  Parker  and  our  Author  fay,  the  Act  paired  without  the  Reftriction,  yet  it  appears  by  feveral  PafTages  in  Hairy**  Letter  to 
Bilh  ip  Tunjlat,  who  in  the  Convocation  at  Tork  had  protefted  againft  it  j  that  the  Words  quantum  per  Chrifti  Ugcm  licet  were  inferted,  and  the  Act  fo 
pafled,  by  nine  Eiflicps,  (the  Biihop  of  Ruhejler  being  one)  and  fifty  two  Abbots  and  Priors,  and  the  major  Part  of  the  lower-Houfe  of  Ccnvocation,  and 
particularly  Stephen  Gardiner.      Burnet,   Vol.  I.    p.  112.      Herbert,   p.  1 51. 

(3)  When  Archbifhop  Warham,  upon  fome  not  fpeaking  for  or  againft  it,  faid,  That  Silence  mat  to  be  taken  for  Confent,  they  cried  out,  We  are  all  filtnt 
then.     Herbert,  p.  851. 

(4)  They  apprehended,  that,  either  they  might  be  brought  into  trouble,  or  at  leaft  their  having  tranfgrcfTed  the  Statutes,  might  be  made  ufe  of  to  draw 
a  Subfidy  from  them.     Burntt,  Tom.  1.  p.  113. 

(5)  During  this  Seffion  of  Parliament  one  Richard  Roufe  a  Cook,  on  the  16th  of  February,  poifoned  fome  Soap  in  the  Bifliop  of  R9cbefter\  Kitchen, 
with  which  (eventeen  Perluns  were  mortally  infected  j  one  of  the  Gentlemen  died  of  it,  and  fome  poor  People  that  were  charitably  ltd  with  the  remainder, 
were  alio  infected,  one  Woman  dying.  The  Perfon  was  apprehended,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  (22  Hn.  VIII.)  poifoning  w\s  declared  Treaf m,  and 
Roufe  was  attainted  and  fentenced  to  be  boiled  to  death,  which  was  to  be  the  puniihment  of  poifoning  for  all  times  to  come  j  (but  was  repealed  I  Ed.  VI. 
and  1  Marias  I.)     The  Sentence  was  executed  in  Smithfield  foon  after.     Burner.     Stvw,  p.  560.     Hall,   fol.   199. 

(6)  It  was  prorogued,  on  March  31,  to  the  13th  of  OSober.  The  moft  remarkable  Statutes  enacted  during  this  Seflion,  were  ;  I.  That  no  Mafter, 
Wardens,  or  Fellowship  of  Crafts,  and  Trades,  nor  any  Rulers  of  Fraternities,  take  from  henceforth  of  any  Apprentice,  or  any  other  Perfon,  for  the  entry 
of  any  Apprentice  into  th^ir  faid  Fellowship,  above  two  Shillings  and  Sbcpence;  nor  for  his  entry,  when  his  Years  and  Term  is  expired,  above  three 
Shillings  and  Four-pence,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  forty  Pounds.  2.  That  four  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  every  Shire,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  Shtorum, 
ftiall  have  pswer  and  authority  to  enquire,  hear,  and  determine,  in  the  general  Sefliom  of  the  Pence,  all  Matters  relating  to  Bridges  and  Highways.  This 
Act  alfo  explains   by  whom  Bridges  and  Highways  are  to  be  repaired.     See  Statute  21.  Hen.  VIII. 

(7)  Of  his  Councrf,  the  laft  day  of  May,  to  Grttmohh.     Herbert,   p.  ^53.     Hall,  fol.  199. 

(S)  Her  Anfwer  to  the  Lords  was,  "  That  fhe  prayed  God  to  fend  the  King  a  quiet  Cmfcienc-,  but  that  fhe  was  his  lawful  Wife,  and  would  abide 
"  by  it,  till  the  Court  of  Rem  declared  the  contrary."     Burnet,  Tom.  I-  p.  114.     Hall,  fol.  200. 
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1531.  t'ne  « 4th  of  July  1 J  3 1 ,  took  his  leave  of  her  [at  Windfor\ 
intending  never  to  fee  her  more(i). 
TkrtePerfcm  What  had  lately  parted  in  the  Parliament  and  Convo- 
:,  '■'  ■' '  cation,  encouraged  the  Well-wifhers  to  a  Reformation  in 
Herbert.  tnc  Church,  to  which  they  already  faw  fome  preparatives. 
Iix.  Vcr  this  realon,  religious  Difputes  became  more  frequent 

and  publick  than  formerly.  But  the  King  perceiving  what 
inferences  would  be  drawn  from  his  firft  proceedings,  was 
pltafed  to  fhew,  that  in  throwing  off  the  Papal  yoke,  he 
defigned  not  to  ftrike  at  the  fundamental  Truths  of  Reli- 
gion. So,  to  fruftrate  thofe  who  had  any  fuch  thought, 
he  commanded  the  Laws  againft  Hereticks  to  be  rigoroufly 
executed.  This  occafioned  the  death  of  three  Proteftants, 
namely,  Bihtey,  Bayfield,  and  I'.aynam,  of  whom  the  two 
firft  were  burnt  this  year,  and  the  other  in  the  following 
Aprils), 
jlffairt  'i  Whilft  thefe  things  wcie  tranfiuSting  in  England,  the 
Germany,  affairs  of  Germany  were  more  embroiled.  In  the  begin- 
BVibert.  n'ng  °f  the  year,  Ferdinand  of  Aujlria  King  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Proteftation  of  the  Confederates  of  Smalcald, 
and  crowned  a  few  days  after  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  This 
was  in  confequence  of  a  League  concluded  between  the 
Catholick  Princes  of  Germany  in  the  foregoing  November. 
But  this  League  was  offenfivc,  whereas  that  of  Smaleald 
was  only  defenfive.  Never  had  the  Proteftants  any  defign 
to  force  the  Conferences  of  fuch  as  differed  from  them  in 
opinion.  But  the  intent  of  the  Catholick  League,  was  to 
compel  the  Proteftants  to  return  to  the  Church,  they  had 
forfaken.  Thefe  laft  protefted  againft  Ferdinand's  electi- 
on as  unneceflary,  and  contrary  to  the  ufual  Forms.  But 
their  Proteftation  had  no  cffeift. 

The  reft  of  the  year  was  (pent  in  fundry  Negotiations, 
■wherein  the  Emperor  feemed  to  have  no  other  aim  than 
to  adjuft  the  religious  Differences,  though  in  effect  his  de- 
fign was  only  to  amufe  the  Proteftants,  and  hinder  them 
from  taking  meafures  for  their  defence,  when  they  fhould 
be  attacked.  As  they  were  not  ignorant  of  his  artifices, 
they  writ  on  that  fubje£t  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, who  returned  them  favorable  Anfwers,  with  a  pro- 
mife  of  afTiftance  in  cafe  it  was  attempted  to  opprefs  them. 
Not  that  thefe  two  Monarchs  defiled  to  countenance  the 
Reformation,  but  it  was  their  Intereft  to  proteft  the  Ger- 
man Proteftants,  becaufe  their  deftrutftion  could  not  but 
exceedingly  increafe  the  Emperor's  Power.  Indeed,  this 
was  one  of  the  chief  means  whereby  that  Prince  intended 
to  execute  his  vaft  defigns. 
1532.  Whilft  the  Emperor  was  forming  Projects  to  become 

Frjnas  ints  mafter  of  Germany,  under  colour  of  fupporting  the  Inte- 
Emtel'J '"'  re^s  °f  Religion  and  the  Empire,  Francis  I  turned  to  all 
Trcublu.  fides  to  try  to  create  him  troubles  capable  of  producing 
Guiccia.'J.  fome  change  which  he  might  improve.  His  vexation  to 
have  been  forced  to  fign  the  Treaty  of  Cambray,  threw 
him  upon  earneftly  feeking  means  to  repair  his  loffes,  and 
efpecially  to  recover  Genoa  and  Milan.  To  this  end,  he 
careifed  or  threatned  the  Pope,  according  as  he  faw  it 
proper  to  life  one  or  other  of  thefe  means,  and  put  the  Pro- 
teftants of  Germany  in  hopes  of  a  powerful  alliftance,  in 
cafe  thoy  were  attack'd  by  the  Emperor  ( 3 ).  But  chiefly 
he  laboured  to  fecure  the  King  of  England,  becaufe  he 
Hcibcit.  could  be  moft  ferviceable  to  him.  He  confirmed  him,  as 
much  as  poflible,  in  his  refolution  to  pufh  the  affair  of  the 
divorce,  in  order  to  keep  him  always  at  variance  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  Sometimes  he  intimated  to  him, 
that  if  the  Juftice  due  to  him  was  obftinately  refufed,  he 
would  join  in  a  League  with  him,  to  withdraw  their  Do- 
minions from  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Then,  fearing  he  would  agree  with  the  Emperor,  he  ad- 
vifed  him  fpeedily  to  marry  Ann  Bullen,  well  knowing  it 
would  be  a  certain  means  to  widen  their  Breach.  Nay 
he  fent  a  Letter  to  the  Pope,  wherein  he  appeared  no  left 
concerned  than  Henry  himfeli  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce. 
Among  other  things  he  told  him,  that  if  out  of  Complai- 
fance  or  Fear  he  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  Empe- 
ror, he  muft  not  think  it  ftrange,  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land fhould  endeavour  to  procure  by  extraordinary  means 
the  juft  fatisfacf  ion  he  had  fo  long  expecled  in  vain  ;  add- 
ing, that  his  interefts  were  fo  ftndtly  united  with  Henry's, 
that  he  was  indifpenfibly  obliged  to  alTift  to  the  utmoii  of 
his  power,  a  Prince  of  whom  he  gloried  to  be  the  perpe- 
tual Ally.  In  fhort,  he  prayed  him  to  confider,  whe- 
ther it  was  prudent  to  give  thofe  who  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  obey,  the  opportunity  aid  will  to  withdraw  their 


obedience.    Sat  Clement  feeing  only  the  Emperor's  For-    1532. 

ces  in  Italy,  took  care  not  to  follow  fiich  dai,  lerous  coun- 
fels. 

The    two  Kings  finding  at  length  it  was  impofTib!<:  tot'.  ■„•.  „rj 
gain  the    Pope,  refohed  upon  an  Interview,    to  contrive  " 
means  to  break  the  Emperor's  meafures.  But  they  thought 
proper   firft  to   fpread  a  report,  they  were  going  to  make 
a  new  League,  in  order  to  frighten  the  Pope,  and  hinder  Burntt" 
him  from  doling  again  with   the  Emperor,  from  whom 
he  was  fomething  alienated  by  the  bufincfs  of  Fcrrara. 
Accordingly,  they  concluded  a  League  at  London,  figned 
the    2jd  of  June.      But   it  is  manifeft  this  Treaty    ..      ,    .  „aer 
made  only  with  the  fore-mentioned  view,  fince  it  contain  '  ■-'■  • 

ed  but  two  Articles  that  could  have  reafonabty  alarmed"  '""' "J- 
the  Pope  or  the  Emperor,  had  they  been  known  to  them. 
The  firft   was,    That  in  cafe    the    Emperoi   feked    the  Aft.  Pub. 
Englijh  Merchants  effefls   in  the  Low-Countries,  the  King  *lv 
of  France  would  do  the  fame  with   refpeel  to  the  Enipe-  i-t,b«u 
ror's  Subjects,  the   Germans  excepted  :    Nay,  this  Article 
was  guarded  by  fo  many  reftrictions  on   the  part  of  the 
French  King,  that  it  plainly  appeared   to  be  only  a  mere 
pretence  to  make  a  Treaty.     By  the  fecond,  if  the  King 
of  England  was  attacked  by  the  Emperor,  Franch  w.     1  1 
fend  him  an  aid  of  five  hundred  Lances,  and  if  the  King 
of  France  was  invaded,  Henry  was  to  aflift  him  with  a 
body  of  Foot,  not  exceeding  five  thoul'and  Men  (4).     As  Divert  Re- 
the  Publick  was  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  TV*" 

*T"  r  1  /•  j  n  r  •  •         1  '"  Treaty. 

I  reaty,  icveral  reports  were  fpread.  Some  faid,  the  two 
Kings  had  agreed  to  join  in  the  League  of  Smal  I, 
or  at  leaft,  to  fend  a  powerful  aid  to  the  German  Pro- 
tefiants.  Others  fancied,  that  as  the  Turks  threatned 
Aujlria,  and  the  Emperor  would  be  unavoidably  obliged 
to  lead  his  forces  into  that  Country,  Francis  would  in- 
vade at  the  fame  time  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  Henry 
carry  War  into  the  Low-Countries.  All  thefe  report;, 
though  uncertain,  made  the  Emperor  very  uncafy,  be- 
caufe they  were  grounded  upon  very  probable  conjec- 
tures. 

The  Interview  of  the  two  Kings,  between  Calais  and  Franc!;  and 
Boulogne,  was  not  till  0/7<?^r  f;).     They  had  principally  "c"')''' 

i-  -  ._,,        XJ  -,  ,<  r.         .  '       '    Interview. 

two  things  in  view.  7  lie  firft,  to  divert  the  blame  Hall. 
thrown  on  them  by  the  Emperor,  in  fpreading  over  all  Stow. 
Europe,  that  whilft  Chri/lendom  was  goirva;  to  be  invaded  ']]  j!'^"1" 
by  the  Infidels,  they  remained  idle  Spectators  of  the  dan- 
ger, without  offering  the  leaft  affifrance  to  thofe  who  were 
preparing  to  defend  Her.  Their  other  view  was,  to  keep 
the  Italians  and  Germans  in  the  expectation  of  a  frefh 
War,  for  fear  they  fhould  become  too  compliant  to  the 
Emperor's  will.  To  effect  their  defign,  they  gave  one 
another  Letters-Patents,  whereby  they  engaged  jointly  to 
raife  an  Army  of  eighty  thoufand  Men,  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Turks,  and  to  lead  the  fame  either  into  Ger- 
many or  Italy,  as  there  fhould  be  otcafion.  But  this  pre- 
tended agreement  was  never  put  into  the  form  of  a  Treaty. 
Du  Tillet  fpeaks  of  it  in  his  Inventory  of  the  Treaties 
between  France  and  England,  by  the  name  of  Letters  of 
agreement :  But  there  are  no  figns  of  it  in  the  Colleclim 
of  the  Publick  AcJs  s/" England.  Wherefore  it  is  not  pro- 
bable, thefe  two  Monarchs  defired  to  execute  this  pretend- 
ed Project,  the  fole  aim  whereof  was  to  juftify  them  to 
the  World,  and  infpire  the  Emperor  and  Pope  with  terror. 
Doubtlefs  that  was  the  reafon  ot  their  affecting  to  publrfh 
it. 

During  the  Interview,   Henry  complained  much  of  the  France-.- 
Pope,  and  Francis  even  improved  upon  him,    in  a  long  D(n*u 
enumeration  of  the  complaints  he  had   received   from  the 
Galilean    Church,    on   account    of  the   Court    of  Rome's 
exactions.     But   this  was   only  to  amufe  Henry,  fince  he 
was  at  that  very   time   in    fecret  Negotiation    with  the 
Pope,  concerning   the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  fecond  Son's 
Marriage    with   Catherine  de  Medici.     It  mamfeftlv  ap- 
pears by  that  Prince's  whole  conduct,    that  his  fole  aim 
was  to  make  the  King  of  England's  Friendship  fubfervient 
to  gain  the  Pope,  in  order  to  recover  Genoa  and  Milan, 
which  he  had  always  in  view.     Wherefore  he  outwardly 
expreffed  a   ftrong   attachment  to  Henry's  Intereft.     He 
even  preffed  him  not  to   ftay  for    the  Pope's  difpenfation  ir-  "MJa 
to  marry    his    Miftrefs,    who  was   prefent  at  the  Inter- r, 
view,    having    lately   been    made    Marchionefs  ot  Pern-  Bullen. 
broke  (6).     Whilft   the  two   Kings    were  together,  they 
feafted  one   another  feveral    times,    a  particular    account 
whereof   is  needlefs  in    this  place.     Henry    came  to   fee  Ti'  *"••"• 
Francis  at  Boulogne,    and    Francis    returned  his   vifit    at  "j 


(1)  She  removed  firft  to  Mecr,  then  to  F  -'  j-\'  .,/.  and  at  l.ift  to  Amptbill,  where  (lie  ftayed  Irnger.     Burnt,  Tom.  I.  p.  IT4. 

(2)  Thomas  Bilney  Batchelor  .it  buth  Laws,  was  burnt  Augujl  19.     Bjjjit.'J  a  Monlc  of  Bury,  November  27.  1531,  and  Baynbam  a  Gentleman  and  Law- 
yer, Afrit  30,  1^32.     See  Fox. 

(3)  And  alio  fbrred  tip  the   Turks  to  invade  the   German  IT  minions,      Herbert,  p.  154. 

(4)  When  the  French  Ambaffador  in  England  returned  into- France,   King  Hairy  lent  by  him  fifty  thoufand  Crown-,  to  b'  employed  in  the  defence  of 
the  Riahts  an.^  Privileges  of  the  Empire.     Herbert,  p.  154. 

(;)  King  Henry  landed  at  Cataii,  OBobet  11.  and  the  Interview  was  on  the  loth.     See  an  account  of  the  Nobility,  and  othel  iblc  Perfons  that  at- 

tended him,  m  Hail  fol.  200,  &c.     St.^r,  ]..    ,  1 

(6j  September  1.  with  a  Penli  n  ol  IP  ion  I    a  v^at-     Hal',  fol.  206, 
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Calais  (1).  They  parted  the  30th  of  Oclober  to  return, 
the  one  to  Paris,  the  other  to  London.  But  by  reafon 
of  the  bad  weather,  Henry  ftaid  fome  days  at  Calais  (z), 
where  it  is  faid  he  privately  married  Ann  Bullen  (3).  It  is 
more  probable  however,  as  fome  affirm,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  January  following  (+). 

During  this  whole  year,  the  Emperor  was  greatly  em- 
barrafled.  Soliman  Emperor  of  the  Turks  threatned  to  in- 
vade Hungary  with  a  powerful  Army,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  Germany  was  in  trouble,  becaufe  the  Protef- 
tants  who  had  now  been  menaced,  were  taking  effectual 
meafures  for  their  defence,  and  refufed  to  acknowledge 
Ferdinand  of  Aujlria  for  King  of  the  Romans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Emperor  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Pope's 
difcontent  on  account  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's  affair, 
and  that  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  were  ufing 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  draw  him  off"  from  his  Party, 
in  order  to  difturb  Italy.  Moreover,  the  Italians  were 
quiet,  only  becaufe  there  was  ftill  an  Imperial  Army  in  Ita- 
ly, and  no  preparation  in  France  to  fupport  them,  in  cafe 
they  attempted  to  hold  up  their  head.  'Mean  while,  in  the 
midft  of  this  feeming  tranquillity,  they  eagerly  wifhed  to 
fee  fome  revolution  to  free  them  from  their  apprehenfions 
of  the  Emperor's  over-grown  Power.  In  fine,  the  Inter- 
view of  Francis  and  Henry  extremely  troubled  the  Em- 
peror, apprehenfive  as  he  was,  that  if  Soliman  profpered 
in  Hungary,  they  would  embrace  that  opportunity  to  in- 
vade the  Duchy  ox" Milan  and  the  Loiu-Countries.  It  was 
necefTary  therefore  to  think,  without  lofs  of  time,  of  pre- 
venting the  dangers  which  might  proceed  from  all  thefe 
quarters,  and  to  begin  with  the  molt  urgent  affair,  the  fa- 
tisfying  of  the  Proteftants,  in  order  to  have  their  affift- 
ance  againft  the  Turks.  To  that  purpofe,  he  came,  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  where  he 
found  means  to  negotiate  with  the  Proteftants  an  agree- 
ment, whereby  no  Perfon  was  to  be  difturbed  on  account 
of  Religion,  till  a  Council  was  called.  He  intended  not 
punctually  to  perform  this  agreement,  extorted  from  him 
by  neceffity.  He  received  however  this  benefit  by  it, 
That  all  the  Princes  and  States  of  Germany,  as  well  Pro- 
teftant  as  Catholick,  furnifhed  him  with  a  powerful  aid, 
which  enabled  him  to  aflemble  an  Army  of  eighty  thou- 
fand  Foot,  and  thirty  thoufand  Horfe. 

Whilft  this  Army  was  forming,  the  Emperor,  willing 
to  found  the  King  of  France's  Intentions,  fent  and  defired 
his  affiltance  againft  the  Turks ;  but  received  an  unfatif- 
factory  anfwer,  which,  added  to  the  Interview  of  the 
two  Kings,  confirmed  his  fufpicion  that  they  were  con- 
triving fomething  againft  him.  But  Soliman  haftening 
his  Campain  in  Hungary,  hindered  him  from  thinking 
of  means  to  prevent  the  mifchief  he  feared  from  the  two 
confederate  Kings.  Indeed,  the  Turks  not  only  advanced 
into  Hungary,  but  even  into  Aujlria,  with  defign  to  give 
him  battle.  But  he  wifely  avoided  it,  fince  in  lofing  it, 
he  would  have  been  without  refuge,  and  Aujlria,  with  part 
of  Germany,  would  inevitably  have  fallen  under  the  Do- 
minion of  the  Turks.  Whereas  by  {landing,  as  he  did, 
upon  the  defenfive,  with  an  Army  of  above  a  hundred 
thoufand  Men,  he  prevented  them  from  making  any  con- 
fiderable  progrefs,  and  compelled  them  at  length  to  return 
into  their  own  Country.  As  foon  as  he  had  certain  ad- 
vice that  Soliman  was  upon  his  march  to  Conjlantinople, 
he  departed  for  Italy,  from  whence  he  defigned  to  return 
into  Spain. 

About  the  middle  of  November  he  came  to  Bologna, 
where  the  Pope  waited  to  confer  with  him.  As  their 
defigns  were  very  oppofite,  there  was  not  that  harmony 
between  them,  as  at  their  Interview  in  the  year  1529. 
The  Emperor  thought  only  of  fecuring  Italy,  and  pre- 
venting the  King  of  France's  return.  The  Pope,  on  the 
contrary,  wifhed  to  keep  him  always  uneafy  on  that  ac- 
count, as  well  to  render  himfelf  necefTary,  as  to  be  freed 
from  a  State  of  dependence.  The  Emperor  required  the 
Pope  to  call  a  Council  in  Germany,  otherwife  he  faw  no 
poffibility  of  finding  a  lawful  pretence  to  ruin  the  Pro- 
teftants. But  after  what  had  palled  at  Conjlance  and 
Bajil,  the  very  name  of  a  Council  was  become  fo  odious 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  Clement  VII  could  not  refolve 
to  call  one.  He  knew  what  had  befallen  John  XXII, 
and  Eugenius  IV,  and  therefore  had  no  mind  to  have  his 
Authority  queftioned.     The  Emperor  demanded  moreo- 
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ver  the  Pope's  confent  to  a  League,  he  intended  to  form     1532. 
between  all  the  States  of  Italy,    to  which  each    fhould  '•''/•/.''' " 

...  V.  .  ,  r  1  cap  ue  /or 

contribute  in  proportion  to  its  rorces,  in  order  to  lecure  , 
the  Country  from  all  Invafion.  That  is  to  fay,  he  would 
have  in  Italy  an  Army  maintained  at  the  expence  oi 
others,  and  always  ready  to  defend  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  in 
cafe  the  French  King  fhould  think  of  invading  it.  The 
Pope  approved  of  this  project,  not  in  order  to  keep  Italy  in 
its  prefent  fituation,  fince  it  was  very  much  to  his  pre- 
judice, that  the  Emperor  fhould  remain  fo  powerful  there, 
but  to  have  a  pretence  to  be  rid  of  the  German  and  Spa- 
nifl)  Troops,  who  were  a  terror  to  the  Italians.  He  fore- 
faw  that  a  League  of  fo  many  Parties,  whole  interefts  were 
different,  would  not  long  fubfift,  and  that  after  it  was 
broken,  he  fhould  himfelf  become  more  necefTary  and  con- 
fiderable.  He  defired  only  that  the  Venetians  fhould  come 
into  the  League,  and  bear  their  part  of  the  charge.  In 
fhort,  the  Emperor  farther  demanded  of  the  Pope,  that 
he  fhould  give  his  Niece  Catherine  de  Medici  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan ;  his  aim  being  to  engage  him,  for  his 
Niece's  fake,  in  the  defence  of  the  Milaneje,  for  fear  in 
the  end  the  King  of  France  fhould  find  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  gain  him  to  his  intereft.  But  Clement  alledg- 
ed  againft  this  Propofal,  his  engagement  with  the  King  of 
France,  who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  demand  Cathe- 
rine for  the  Duke  his  fecond  Son.  He  reprefented  to  the 
Emperor,  that  he  could  not  prefer  the  Duke  of  Milan  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  without  making  the  King  of  France 
his  irreconcileable  enemy,  who  would  never  forgive  fuch 
an  affront.  So  their  whole  Negotiation  ended  only  in 
the  projected  League,  in  which  the  Venetians  refufed  to 
be  included.  They  contented  themfelves  with  promifing 
the  Emperor,  they  would  punctually  perform  their  en- 
gagement with  refpedt  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  In  fine, 
the  Emperor  having  fent  for  AmbaiTadors  from  Milan,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Mantua,  it  was  endeavoured  for  fome  time  to 
fettle  the  terms  of  the  League.  But  the  difpute  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  very  much  retarded 
the  conclufion,  becaufe  the  Duke  would  not  come  into  the 
League  before  he  was  fecure  of  peace  at  home.  However, 
after  great  pains,  the  Emperor  prevailed  with  the  Pope 
to  allow  the  Duke  an  eight  months  refpite.  This  affair 
was  the  reafon  the  League  could  not  be  figned  till  February 
next  year. 

Henry's  proceedings  againft  the  Clergy,  and  his  difpo-  Hc'\ '" 
fition  with  regard  to  the  Pope,  greatly  encouraged  thofe  J^^  J^, 
who  longed  to  fee  a  Reformation  in  the  Church.  To  Rdigio* 
conceive  a  right  notion  how  the  Englijh  flood  affected  in 
this  refpedt,  it  is  necefTary  to  know  what  the  People's 
Sentiments  were  concerning  Religion.  It  may  be  undeni- 
ably affirmed,  that  as  to  the  Reformation  of  the  Pope's 
exorbitant  Power,  and  the  Clergy's  Immunities,  there 
was  fcarce  an  Englijliman,  if  you  except  all  or  molt  of  the 
Ecclefiafticks,  but  what  heartily  wifhed  it.  It  was  now 
three  hundred  years  fince  the  Parliament  firft  began  to  en- 
deavour it,  but  without  a  perfect  fuccefs,  becaufe  it  was 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  Kings.  But  as  for  a  Re- 
formation of  Doctrine,  the  well-wifhers  to  it  were  very 
far  from  being  the  majority.  Thefe  were  not  fufficiently 
numerous  to  venture  to  propofe  it  openly,  efpecially  as 
they  were  not  countenanced  by  the  King.  But  when  the 
Pope's  exceffive  authority,  or  the  pride  and  riches  of  the 
Clergy  were  exclaimed  againft,  they  boldly  joined  with 
the  reft  of  the  People,  without  fear  of  being  difcovered, 
becaufe  that  was  the  fentiment  of  all  the  People,  or  at 
leaft  of  almoft  all  the  Laity.  But  in  expreffing  their  zeal 
againft  the  Clergy,  their  aim  was  to  promote  the  Refor- 
mation of  Doctrine,  becaufe  they  knew  the  chief  obftacle 
would  always  proceed  from  the  Governors  of  the  Church. 
Here  therefore  they  believed  they  ought  to  begin,  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  a  thorough  Reformation.  So,  among  thofe 
that  wifhed  to  reduce  within  due  bounds  the  Papal  Power, 
and  the  Clergy's  Immunities,  there  were  doirbtlefs  many 
who  had  no  farther  views,  and  imagined  the  Reformation 
would  end  there.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  hoped  that 
after  taking  this  firft  ftep,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  flop, 
wherein  they  had  for  warrant  what  had  happened  in 
Germany.  But  they  took  care  not  to  undeceive  the  others, 
for  fear  of  cooling  their  zeal,  by  (hewing  them  too  foon 
the  confequences  of  the  firft  ftep,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Reformation. 


(1)  Francis  went  back  fiom  Boulogne  with  Henry,  in  this  Order,  that  while  Francis  was  on  French  Cround,  he  gave  place,  but  when  he  came  to  the  En- 
glijh  Pale,  Henry  give  him  the  Precedence.  Being  now  come  near  Calais,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Henry's  natural  Son,  a  goodly  young  Gentleman,  bravely 
attended,  met  them.  The  Lodging  which  Francis  was  brought  to,  was  mnil  richly  furniih.d  with  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Tiiiue,  imbroidered  in  lbme  places 
with  Pearls  and  ptnious  Stones-  There  fcveral  Services  were  brought  in  a  hundred  and  leventy  D.lhes,  all  of  maffy  Gold.  The  M.irchionel's  of  Pemhntt 
made  them  a  curious  and  rich  Made,  in  which  both  Kings  danced.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  made  Knights  of  St.  Michael,  illimi  lays,  there 
was  no  lefs  than  eight  thoufand  Perfons  in  Calais  on  this  occafion.     See  Halt,  fol.  207,   ci\. 

(2)  He   returned    to  England  Ntyveinb.  14.      Hall,   fol.  309. 

(3)  Rcr.vland  Lee,  afterwards  Bifllop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  celebrated  the  Marriage  m  the  prcfence  of  Archbiihop  Crammer,  the  Duke  of  Norfo.'i,  her 
Father,   Mother   and  Brothers.     Herbert,  p.  161. 

(4)  January  25.  Others  lay  it  was  November  14.  Stovj,  p.  562.  Hall,  fol.  leg.  Burner,  T.  I.  p.  126.  The  news  of  this  Marriage  was  foon  car- 
ried to  Rr,me.  The  Pope  publiihed,  on  November  15,  a  Briet  againlt  King  Henry,  in  which  he  exhorted  him,  to  bring  back  the  Queen,  and  to  put  Anne 
away,  within  a  Month  alter  the  teceipt  of  the  Brief ;  otheiwifc  he  excommunicated  both  him  and  Anne.     B-.riei,  T.  111.  p.  17. 
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The  Parliament  meeting  the  15th  of  January  1532, 
the  Commons  were  almoft  unanimoufly  inclined  to  redrefs 
the  Grievances  fo  long  complained  of  in  vain,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Papal  power,  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  privileges. 
There  had  never  been  fo  favorable  an  opportunity.  When 
formerly  the  Parliaments  were  difpofed  to  make  any  at- 
tempt of  this  nature,  the  Kings  were  unwilling  to  concur 
with  them,  becaufe  the  ftate  of  their  affairs  permitted  them 
not  to  break  entirely  with  Rome.  But  the  affair  of  the 
Divorce  had  put  things  upon  another  foot.  The  King 
was  diffatisfied  with  the  Pope,  and  confidered  the  Clergy, 
both  Secular  and  Regular,  as  fecret  enemies,  by  reafon  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  So,  his  intereft 
required,  that  the  Pope  and  Clergy  fhould  be  humbled, 
and  divilion  fown  between  them  and  the  People,  know- 
ing that  the  former  could  hurt  him  only  in  proportion 
to  their  credit  with  the  latter.  As  for  what  Foreigners 
might  do,  he  thought  himfelf  in  no  danger,  fo  long  as  he 
remained  ftriftly  united  with  France,  and  the  more,  as 
the  Emperor  was  then  employed  by  his  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  the  troubles  of  Germany. 

All  this  being  artfully  infinuated  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, they  prefented  an  Addrefs  to  the  King(i),  pray- 
ing him  to  confent  to  a  Reformation  of  fundry  Grie- 
vances, occafioned  by  the  Immunities  of  the  Clergy  (2). 
The  King  anfwered,  that  before  he  gave  his  confent  to 
their  requeft,  which  feemed  to  him  of  great  moment,  he 
Wiflied  to  hear  what  the  Clergy  had  to  fay  for  themfelves. 
But  under  this  fhew  of  equity,  his  intent  was  to  intimate 
to  the  Clergy,  how  much  they  wanted  his  protection,  fince 
he  could  either  promote  or  reftrain  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commons  as  he  pleafed.  Some  time  after,  the  Parliament 
palled  certain  Afts,  which  only  glanced  at  fome  of  the 
Clergy's  Privileges,  the  People  had  moft  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  (3).  But  for  that  time,  the  Reformation  was  car- 
ried no  farther.  Nay,  care  was  taken  to  make  theEcde- 
fiafticks  amends,  by  paffing  an  Act  to  releafe  them  from 
the  payment  of  Annates  (4),  which  was  become  a  neavy 
Burden.  The  Aft  ran,  that  the  Kingdom  was  daily 
impoverifhed  by  the  great  Sums  paid  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
for  Firft-Fruits,  for  Palls,  for  Bulls,  isfc.  That  fince 
[the  fecond  Year  of]  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII,  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  thoufand  Pounds  had  been  paid  to  thofe 
ufes,  and  that  more  was  like  to  be  fhortly  exported,  by 
reafon  many  of  the  Bifhops  were  very  aged :  That  be- 
fides,  the  Annates  were  firft  introduced  only  as  a  contri- 
bution for  the  War  againft  the  Infidels,  to  which  how- 
ever they  were  never  applied.  And  therefore  it  was  en- 
acted, that  all  payments  of  Annates  fhould  ceafe  for  the 
future:  That  as  for  the  Bulls,  there  fhould  only  be  paid 
five  Pounds  in  the  hundred,  according  to  the  clear  annual 
value  of  the  Bifhopricks.  That  if,  on  account  of  this  re- 
gulation, Bulls  fhould  be  denied  by  the  Pope,  the  Bifhop 
elect  fhould  be  prefented  by  the  King  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  the  Province  for  his  Confecration :  That  in  cafe  the 
Archbifhop  fhould  refufe  it  on  pretence  of  want  of  Palls, 
Bulls,  and  the  like,  any  two  Bifhops  appointed  by  the 
King  fhould  perform  the  Office,  and  the  Bifhop  fo  confe- 
crated  acknowledged  for  lawful.  Neverthelefs  the  Parlia- 
ment declared,  it  fhould  be  in  the  King's  power  to  null 
or  confirm  the  Aft  within  fuch  a  time ;  and  if  in  this 
Interval,  he  fhould  make  an  amicable  Compofition  with 
the  Court  of  Rome,  it  mould  have  the  force  and  authority 
of  a  Law.  But  if,  upon  this  Aft,  the  Pope  fhould  pre- 
tend to  vex  the  Realm  by  Excommunications  or  Interdicts, 
fuch  cenfures  fhould  neither  be  regarded  nor  publifhed,  and, 
all  Interdicts  notwithftanding,  the  Priefts  might  lawfully, 
without  any  fcruples  of  Confidence,  celebrate  Divine  Ser- 
vice as  before  ( ; ). 

Mean  while,  among  the  great  number  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  there  were  feveral  who 
were  entirely  againft  a  rupture  with  the  Pope.  They 
perceived  however,   it  would  infallibly  follow  upon  the 


King's  Divorce.     Wherefore  they  ufed  all  po/fible  endea-    1532. 

vours  to  prevent  it.     One  Temfe  a  Member  of  Parliament 

was  fo  hardy   as  to  move,     that  the  Houfe  fhould  go  in  a 

body  and  addrefs  the  King  to  take  his  Qiieen  again.     Henry  Ti,  Kin? 

hearing  of  this,  fent  for  [Thomas  Audter]  the  Speaker,  and   T'r 

in   his  Perfon  feverely  reprimanded   the   Commons,     for  '*  " 

(uttering  a  motion  to  be  made  concerning  an  Affair  which 

fell  not  under  their  Cognizance  (6), 

Some  days  after  (7),  the  King  fent  again  for  the  Speaker,  »«»* 
and  told   him,     that    having   compared   the  Oath   taken 
by  the  Biftiops  to   the  Pope,   with  that  they  took   to  the 
King,    it  lecmed   to   him    they    were  but  'half  Subjects  ;  ''■  ''"»• 
and  therefore    he  defired   the   Commons  to  examine   the  HM' 
matter,  and  take  care  of  the  intereft  of  the  Crown.     But 
the  Plague  which  raged   then  at  London,    and  conflrained 
the  Parliament  to  break  up  prefently  after  (8),    hindered 
the  Commons  from  debating   upon  this  Affair  at    that 
time  (9). 

The    Power  given    the    King'  by    the  Parliament    to  T, 
abohfh  the  Annates,  ormakean  amicable  com' loiition  with  '  mrlm 
the  Pope,  was  a  clear  evidence  that  the  Aft  had  been  pro      ■ 
cured  by  the  Intrigues  of  the  Court.     The  Pope  was  ex- 
tremely  offended  at  it.     But  when   he  complained   to  the  * 
King's  Agents,  he  was  told,  he  might  have  faved  himl  If 
that  vexation,    and   there  was  ftill  a  icmedy,    fince  the  #» 
King  had  power  to  repeal  the  Aft.     This  wa,  an  int  na- 
tion, that  he  might  depend  upon  it,  the  King  would  be- 
have according  as  he  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied   with  his 
proceedings. 

Thomas  More,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor,    and  a  Per-  Thomas 
fon  of  excellent  Judgment,  forefaw  now,  the  King's  pro-  'f'"  "&" 
ceedings  would   in  the  end  produce  a  total   rupture  with* 
Rome.     He  would  have  readily  confen  tea  that  fome  ahufes  Bu'™t- 
fhould  be  reformed.     But  he  found,  as  Matters  were  ma-  H?'.L.  • 
naged,  the  Re.ormation   would  go  much  farther  than  heltento'sir 
delired.     He  put  a  great  difference  between  withdrawing  'rh  ">»• 
entirely  from  the  Pope's  obedience,   and  retrenching  fome  '};dle!\ 
of  his  Ufurpations.      So,    being    unwilling  to  be  inftru-  XlV.t\33> 
mental  in  the  rupture,    he  refigned  the  Great-Seal  on  the  +39- 
16th  of  May.     Some  days  after,    the  King    made  Sir 
Thomas  Audley,     Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great-Seal,     till  the  P-  44°". 
26th  of  January  1533,    when  he  was  made  Lord-Chan- 
cellor. 

Whift  Henry  ufed  fundry  means  to  fhew  the  Pope  his  ^*Bwtpenr 
danger,  in  obftinately  refilling  what  he  required,  the  Em-  ^" ""y 
peror  was  no  lefs  ardently  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  fen-  \Vt!L  ,u 
tence  in  favor  of  Queen  Catherine.     The  way  thefe  two  p'fi 
Monarchs   applied  to  the   Pope  was  not  by   humble  In-  ^"J^  „ 
treaties,    but  by  Menaces,    which  had  the  greater  effect,  g>7at'hf>. 
as  he  was  naturally  timorous,    and  flow   to  refolve  upon* 
things  that  required  a  fpeedy  refolution.     By   thefe  two 
oppofite    demands   he  faw    himfelf  indeed   between    the 
Hammer  and  Anvil,  as  he  faid  himfelf  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Affair.     On  the  other  hand,  he  found   by  Henry's 
late  proceedings,  that  England  was  going  to  be  loft  to  him 
and  his  Succeffors.     This  confideration  was  very  capable 
of  putting  him  upon  feeking  expedients  to  content    that 
Monarch,  without  prejudice  to  the  honor  of  the  Holy  See. 
He  would  thereby   have  preferved  a  Kingdom  which  had 
been  ever  devoted  to  the  Popes,  and  from  whence  they 
had  drawn  large  Revenues.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Emperor  had   ftill  an    Army   in  Italy,    and   was  able  to 
revenge  his  refufal.     Clement  of  all   things  feared  the  lot's  His  nvi  I-- 
of  Florence,  which  the  Emperor  could  take  from  him  w-ith  ""*  t™~ 
more  eafe  than  he  had  procured  him  the  poUeffion.     It  is  m"U' 
no  wonder  therefore,    if  this  fear,    being  the  moft  immi- 
nent, prevailed.     It  would  be  a  great  millake   to  afcribe 
to   this  Pope  any  motives  of  Juftice,  Equity,  Good,  and 
Benefit  of  the  Church,    or  Religion.     Thefe  things  for 
fome  time  had  ferved  only  for  preambles  to  Bulls.     His 
own  and  his  Family's  intereft   was   the  fole  rule    of  his 
conduft.     So,    finding  himfelf  extremely  preffed  by  the 
Emperor  to  pafs  fentence  upon  Queen  Catherine's  appeal, 


(1)  Or  rather  a  Lift  of  their  Grievances  comprized  in  a  Book.     It  was  prefented  April  30.     Herbert,  p.  155.     Halt,  fol.  205. 

(2)  They  complained  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Spiritual  Courts,  and  efpecially  their  calling  Men  before  them,  ex  officio,  and  laying  Articles  to  their  charge 
without  any  Accufer:  and  then  admitting  no  Purgation,  but  cauling  the  Party  accufed,  either  to  abjure,  or  to  be  burnt.     Bwnet,  T.  1.  p.  no.     BjnU,i 

(3)  By  fome  of  thefe  Statutes  it  was  enacted,  1.  That  no  Perfon  in  Holy  Orders,  convict  of  Petit-Treafon,  wilful  Murder,  <¥c.  ihafl  be  admitted  to  make 
his  Purgation  before  the  Ordinary,  and  be  let  at  Liberty  J  but  fliall  remain  in  Prifon,  till  he  has  given  Sureties  for  his  good  Behaviour.  2.  That  Cicrks  con- 
vict, breaking  the  Prifons  of  their  Ordinaries,  lhall  be  adjudged  Felons.  There  were  alio  other  good  Statutes  made  ;  lor  erecting  Goals  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  agjinft  Perjury,  and  untrue  Verdicts  ;  about  the  Commiflion  of  Sewers  ;  that  no  Perfon  lhall  be  cited  out  of  the  Diocefc  where  he  lives,  except  in 
fome  particular  Cafes  j  as  alfoagainlt  making  Feoffments  of  Eftates  to  Chauntries,  Parlih-Churches,    <ifc.     See  Statue.  23.     Henry  Vill. 

(4)  Or  the  Firft-Fruits  of  the  B.fhupricks. 

(0  This  Bill  began  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords :  from  them  it  was  fent  to  the  Commons,  and  being  agreed  to  by  them,  received  the  Royal  Alfent,  but  had  n  - 
the  final  Confirmation  mentioned  in  the  Act,  before  the  9th  of  July  1533,  and  then  by  Letters  Patents,  in  which  the  Act  is  at  leni-ih  recited,  it  was  con- 
firmed. Par.  Rolls.  By  tins  Act  was  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  Breach  that  afterwards  followed  with  Rime.  This  Act:  is  not  in  Che  Statute-Book.  Bumett 
T.  I.   p.  117,   IlS. 

(6)  He  told  the  Speaker  moreover,  It  touched  his  Soul ;  He  wilhed  his  Marriage  were  good,  but  the  Learned  had  determined  it  to  be  null  and  deteftab!e, 
and  therefore  he  was  obliged  in  Coniciencc  to  abftaill  trom  her,  which  he  alTurtd  him  flowed  from  no  Luff,  or  foohm  Appetite.  He  was  then  forty  one  Yearr 
old,  and  at  that  Age  thofe  Heats  abate.  But  except  in  spam  or  Portugal,  it  had  not  been  heard  of,  that  a  Man  married  twuSilters  ',  and  hj  never  heard  that 
any  Chnlfian  bef  re  himfelf,  had  manied  has  Brother's  Wife.  Therefore  he  allured  him  his  Confcicnce  was  troubled,  which  he  delired  hirta  to  report  to  the 
Houle.      Ibid.  p.  122.     Hall,  fol.  20 j. 

(7)  May  II.     Hall,  fol.  205. 

(8)  It  was  adjourned  on  May  14,  to  February  the  3d  1533.      Hall,  fol.  206. 

(<ar)  Hall,  Burnet,  and  Lord  Herbert,  place  Un"fs  In'tavicw  with  Francis,  alter  this  SeiSon  of  Parliamenti 
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1 5 " 2-      lie  could   no  longer  be  excufed   from  giving  him  fome 
Burnet"'       fatisfaction  ( i ).       He   declared    therefore  to    the  Englijh 
Agents  (2),   that  having  long  expefted  in  vain  that   their 
Mafter  would  of  himfelf  return  to  the  right  way,  he  was 
Rome  m 'fe  °bl'ged  to  cite  him  to  Rome.     Henry  having  notice  of  it, 
King\  fent  with  all  fpeed  Edward  Karne,  Doctor  of  Law,  with 

Excufator.  the  new  Character  of  Excufator,  to  alledge  the  reafons 
again  ft  a  Citation  to  which  the  King  of  England  could 
not  be  liable.     Karne  coming  to  Rome  in  March  (3),  the 


Lurrk't. 


papal  Authority.  It  was  only  to  allure  the  King,  the 
Caufe  fhould  be  decided  in  his  favor,  and  he  woufd  have 
willingly  agreed  that  the  Pope  fhould  have  been  the  foie 
Judge.  But  the  Pope  could  give  him  no  fiich  aflurance 
by  reafon  of  the  Emperor's  oppoiition ;  and  therefore 
Henry  could  not  refolve  to  put  tlie  Affair  into  his  hands 
at  the  hazard  of  being  caft.  Upon  this  account  it  was  that 
he  propofed  infallible  expedients  to  gain  his  Caufe.  But  on 
the  other  hand,    the  Pope  could  not  accept  of  thefe  expe- 


I  £  ■  ".  , 


A  netv  Delay 
granted  the 
King. 

Luiiitt. 


Pope   fcrupled  to  receive  him  as  Excufator,    a  character     dients,   without  injuring  his  Dignity.     Thus  the  Affair  was 

folely  retarded  by  the  Emperor's  interpofition.  Had  it 
not  been  for  him,  the  Pope  would  have  contented  the 
King,  and  the  King  would  have  fubmitted  to  the  Pope, 
and  remained  as  before,  an  obedient  Son  of  the  Holy  See. 
Hence  therefore  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  King's  pro- 
ceedings as  well  in  the  late  Parliament  as  afterwards, 
flowed  not  fo  much  from  his  real  opinion,  that  the  papal 
Authority  was  ufurped,  as  from  his  feeing  no  other  way 
to  be  delivered  from  his  prefent  difficulties,  than  by  de- 
nying it  to  be  in  the  Pope's  power  to  do  what  Julius  II 
had  done.  It  is  however  very  likely,  he  was  afterwards 
fully  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  what  he  afferted   at  firft 


whereof  there  was  no  precedent  to  be  found  in  the  Chan- 
cery. However,  he  committed  the  examination  of  this 
title  to  a  Congregation,  which  made  no  hafte  to  give  their 
opinion,  that  the  Excufator  might  not  have  power,  before 
he  was  acknowledged,  to  oppofe  the  refolutions  already 
taken. 

At  laft,  in  a  Confiftory  the  eighth  of  July,  it  was  re- 
folved,  that,  without  examining  the  King  of  England's  rea- 
fons for  not  appearing  in  Peribn,  he  fhould  be  intreated 
to  fend  to  Rome  a  Proxy  to  defend  his  Caufe.  Mean 
while,  as  the  Vacation  which  was  to  laft  till  the  firft  of 
Oeftober,    was  then  juft  begun,    a  delay  till  that  time  was 


The  Pafe1 

Burnet. 
Heibert. 


tacitly  given    the  King.     During  this  Interval,  the  Pope  only  out   of  neceffity.     On  the  other  hand,     if  the  Pope 

fent  him  a   Brief  to    require    him   to  fend  a  Proxy  to  palled  fentence  againft  Henry,  as  we  fhall  fee  piefentlv    it 

Rome.     At  the  fame  time  he  caufed  the  following  Over-  was  not  from  a  belief  that  his   Marriage    with  Catherine 

tures  to  be   made  him  :    That   the  affair  of  the  Divorce  was  lawlul,  but  folely  to  fave  the  honor  of  the  Holy  See 

fhould  be  examined  in  any  indifferent  place,    by  a  Legate  ar>d  through  fear  of,    or  compiaifance  for,   the  Emperor, 


The  King's 

A  fiver. 
Burnet. 
T.I.  p.  ,25 


and  two  Auditors  of  the  Rota  ;  which  done,  the  Pope 
himfeif  would  pafs  Sentence.  Secondly,  That  all  the  So- 
vereign Princes  of  Chrijlcndom  fhould  agree  to  a  Truce  of 
three  or  four  Years,  within  which  time  the  Pope  promifed 
to  call  a  General  Council.  The  King  replied,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Elliot  who  was  fent  on  purpofe,  That  he  could 
not  agree  to  a  Truce  without  the  King  of  France's  con- 
currence. Secondly,  That  it  was  not  a  proper  juncture 
to  call  a  Council.  Laftly,  As  for  the  Affair  of  the  Di- 
vorce, being  King  of  England,  he  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Laws  of  the  Realm, 
which  allowed  not  that  any  Procefs  fhould  be  tried  in 
a  foreign  Court.  That  befides  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  exprefly  decreed,  that  all  Matrimonial  Caufes 
fhould  be  judged  in  the  Countries  where  the  Parties  re- 
fided. 

To  thefe  reafons,  he  added,  a  proteftation  in  form,  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome,  either 
in  Perfon  or  by  Proxy,  and  tacked  to  this  proteftation  the 
determinations  of  fome  Univerfities  (4),  he  had  confult- 
412. '  'ecl-  However,  he  propofed  three  things  to  the  Pope. 
Burnet.  Firft,  he  required  that  the  Caufe  fhould  be  decided  by 
""ml'h's  the  t,le  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  two  other  Bifhops,  or 
Popctbm  elfe,  by  the  whole  Clergy  of  the  Kingdom.  But  it  muft 
Offm,<wbUbhz  obferved,  that  the  See  of  Canterbury  had  been  vacant 
ertrgcacJ.  {mce  Augujl,  by  War  ham's  Death  ( 5 ),  and  if  the  Pope 
had  doled  with  this  Propofal,  the  King  would  not  have 
failed  to  fill  the  See  with   a  Prelate  devoted   to  him.     His 


The  King 
protefls 
againft  the 
Citation. 
Aft.  Pub. 


And  here  who  can  forbear  admiring  the  fecret  ways  of 
Providence,  which  rendered  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King  ineradicable,  in  order  to  produce  an 
event  which  was  to  be  attended  with  fo  momentous  con- 
iequence*  for  England? 

At  length  the  vacation  being  over,  Henry  wa»  cited  the  Hanya 
fourth  of  Oilober  to  appear  at  Rome,    eitiier  in  P  rfo       .  H   '" 
by  Proxy,    and  Karne  folemnly  protefted  (7)  againft   the  Ffatat. 
Citation.     What  has  been  laid  happened  before  the  Empe-  BurMt« 
rot's  arrival  at  Bologna.      Clement  VII,    who  was  going, 
immediately  after  the  Citation,  to  confer  with  that  Prince, 
promifed  Karne,  that  all  proceedings  fhould  be  fufpended 
lo  long  as  the  Emperor  was  in  Italy.     This   was  all  the 
favor  Karne  could  obtain  (8). 

Whilft  Henry  feemed  wholly  employed  in  the  Affair  0f^a'rsh- 
his  Divorce,    a  quarrel   arofe  between  England  and  Scot-  ZTa^F 
land.     Buchanan  pretends,     Henry  willing  to  take  advan-  Scotland, 
tage  of  his  Union  with  France,  and  imagining  Francis  I   F",chlna«' 
would  fuffer  him  to  opprefs  King  James,  made  inroads  into  Win"*' 
Scotland  (9)  as  if  he  intended   to  renew  the  War.     He  HoMingft, 
adds,  that  the  only  pretence  of  this  rupture,  was,  that  the 
Scots  had  fpoken  fome  injurious  words  againft  the  Englijh. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  the  King  of  Scotland  being  prepared  for 
his  defence,  Henry  thought  not  fit  to   puriue  his  defien. 
He  chofe  rather  to  agree,  that   the  difference  fhoukf  be 
decided    by    the  King    of  France's    mediation,    who  for 
that  purpofe  fent    an    Ambaffador  to   Newcajlk.       The 
King  of  Scotland  was  fo    offended    with  Francis  for   fo 


'533- 


All  the  Ob- 
pad,  1 

Divirrc  eome 
fi   m  ri< 

Emperor. 


fecond  offer  was,  that  the  Caufe  fhould  be  judged  by  four  cooly  efpouling  his  Caufe,  that  he  was  going  to  join  with 
Arbitrators,  one  to  be  named  by  the  King  (6),  another  the  Emperor.  But  at  length  all  was  happily  adjufted,  and 
by  the  Queen,  a  third  by  the  King  of  France,  and  that  the  two  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland  remained  Friends 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  fhould   be  the   fourth.     In     as  before. 

the  third  place,    he  propofed  that  the  Caufe  being  judged         It  was  not  for    Henry's  intereft  to  undertake  a  War 
by  the  Archbifhop,  or  by  Umpires,    if  the  Queen  fhould     againft  Scotland,  when  he  was  to  prepare  for  his  defence  h'"^' ""' 
think  fit  to  appeal  from   the  Sentence,    the  appeal  fhould     againft  the   Emperor.     It   was  extremely  probable,    the£^%. 
be  brought  before  three  Judges,  whereof  he  would  name     P°Pe  had  not  ingaged   to  judge  Quean   Catherine's  appeal  the  Security 

without  being  firft  affured,  that  the  Emperor,  the  Queen's  ^'"h" 
Nephew,  would  execute  the  fentence.     This  indeed  was  GJ•caa^d• 
his  defign,  but  the  troubles   which  came  upon   him,  hin- 
dered his  in  gaging  in  that  enterprife.     He  reckoned  that 
the  Italian  League  before-mentioned,  would  be  a  fure  de- 
fence ior  the  Duchy  of  Milan.      But  he  foon  perceived, 
he  was  himfelf  the  dupe  1     die  politick  Pope.     This  League 
was  at  length  figncj  at  Bologna  the  Z4th  01 February  1  533, 
according  to  his  with.     Every  Sovereign  that  had  Domi- 
nions in  Italy,    the  Venetians  excepted,    ingaged  to  find  a 
certain  Sum  monthly,    for  the  maintenance  of  an  Army 
which  Antonio  de  Leva  was  to  command  as  General  of  the 
League.     The  Emperor's  intention  was,   that  the  Army  Different 
fhould  confift  of  his  own  Troops,  and  be  conftantly  main-  ^ews  °f ,l' 
tained  :  But  the  defign  of  the  Confederates  was  very  dif-  ,bTMiei. 
ferent.     They    had   confented  to  the  League,    only  that 
the  Emperor,    having   nothing  to   fear  for  Italy,    might  Tie  Mia 
withdraw    all  his  Troops.     But   they  never  meant  that  "£%£  *£ 
the  Army,    maintained  at  their  expence,   fhould  ferve  to'iat>/Faa. 


one,  the  Pope  another,  and  the  King  of  France  a  third. 
The  Pope  replied  to  thefe  Propofals,  that  he  faw  the  King 
would  not  recede  from  his  pretended  Rights,  and  therefore 
it  fhould  not  be  thought  ftrange  that  he  refolved  to  preferve 
his  own. 

It  is  however  certain,  if  the  Pope  durft  have  fatisfied 
the  King,  he  would  gladly  have  done  it,  by  reafon  of 
his  fear  to  lofe  England  entirely.  It  was  not  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  affair  of  the  Divorce  that  hindered  him  from 
proceeding.  Had  they  been  much  greater  than  they 
weie,  he  would  have  readily  overlooked  them  all.  For, 
fuppohng  the  unlimited  Power  aflumed  by  the  Pope,  it 
was  as  eafy  for  Clement  VII  to  null  Henry's  Marriage, 
as  it  was  for  Julius  II  to  grant  a  Difpenfation.  But  he 
had  to  manage  the  honor  of  his  See,  and  the  intereft  of 
the  Emperor,  who  thieatened  him,  and  was  able  to  execute 
his  Threats.  Had  not  the  Emperor  been  concerned  in 
the  Affair,  it  would  have  been  very  eafy  to  find  an  ex- 
pedient to  content  the  King,    without   prejudice  to  the 

(!)  He  writ,  on  January  25,  to  King  Henry  to  exhort  him  a  fecond  time  to  take  again  his  Wife. 

(?.)  Sir  Gregory  Caffeli,  and  Doctor  William  Bent.     Herbert,   p.  i<;8. 

(3)  He  was  accompanied  by  Duftor  Edmond  Bonner.      Burnet,  T.  I.   p.    120. 

(4)  Thole  of  0, learn  and  Paris.  See  Rjmer,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  416,'  fife. 
(6  Eithei  tru-  Biihorj  of  Lord.",  or  Sir  'Thomas  Afore.  Herbert,  p.  161. 
(7)  Cn  November  14,     Herbert,  p.  159. 

(S,  King  Henry  having  obtained  from  Cardinal  Wolfey,  a  Grant  of  the  Archbifhop  of  York's  Palace  at  W.Jlminfler,  then  called  York  Pl.-.ee,  now  Whitehall ; 
and  eta  Confirmation  of  the  Cardinal's  Giant  from  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tort ;  did  alfo  this  Year  purchafe  the  Hofpital  of  St.  Jama,  founded  by 
the  e.tl/cns  of  London,  before  the  time  of  any  Man's  Memory,  for  fourteen  leprous  Maid«ns  ;  and  built  in  the  room  of  it,  the  Palace  now  railed  St.  Jones's, 

h  he  annexed  the  Park,  and  enebfed  it  with  a  Brick- Wall.     Hall,  hi.    203.     Strut's  Survey,  B.  Vf.    p.  4.- Ab.-.ur  June  this  Year,  the  Pt.p= 

granted  King  Henry,  by  a  Bull,  a  Commiflion  to  erect  fixnewBilhopricks,  to  be  endowed  by  Monatteries  that  were  to  be  fuppreffed.  Burnet,  1.1.  p.  121. 
J^iis  defign  wai  at  rirft  formed  by  Cardinal  li'.i'y,  as  appears  from  R,mer's  Fad.  Tom.  XI V.  p.  273,  291.  » 

i,a,  He  ordered  Sir  Arthur  Dureey  to  make  thole  Inroads,  pretending  for  ciuif  thereaf  the  Reftitution  of  {iKMeug/aJ/es.     Herbert,  p.  166. 


See  Herbert,  p.  156.     Burnet,  T.I.  p.  118. 


(5)   He  died  Augujl  23.     Slow,  p.  560. 
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cafe,  it  the  Army  continued  always  on  foot,  under  the 
-ricEmpiror  command  of  the  Emperor's  General.  They  reprelent- 
ed  to  him  therefore,  that  the  League  being  only  defenllve, 
it  was  not  proper  to  continue  an  Army  without  neceffity, 
to  ruin  them  in  expences  ;  but  upon  the  firft  motion  of 
the  French,  they  would  not  fail  to  perform  their  agree- 
ments. What  arguments  foever  the  Emperor  alledged,  it 
was  not    poffible  to  bring  them   to  what  he   defired.     He 


■withdraws 
bit  lroopt 
*'j:  a/"  Italy 


The  Pope  not  only  agreed  "pon  a  Council  with  tha  Em- 
peror, but  even  feigned  to  wiili  it  heartily.  Mean  whi  , 
as  a  Council  was  contrary  to  his  interefts,  reafons,  drawn 
from  the  pood  and  advantage  of  Religion,  were  to  be 
found  to  rejeft  it,  or  defer  the  convening.  This  was 
done  by  the  Commiflioners,  appointed  to  examine  the 
Emperor's  requcft.  They  drew  a  Memorial,  fetting  forth 
the  neceflity  of  a  Council,  but   (howing  withal  the  incon- 


was   forced  therefore  to    be    fatisfiad   with   their  promifes,     venienccs   of   admitting  the    Protectants    to    difpute    upon 


becaufe  he  was  not  in  condition  to  maintain  an  Army  in 
Italy  at  his  own  charge.  Then  he  disbanded  part  of  his 
He  return  Troops,  and  fent  the  reft  to  Naples  and  Spain.  He  de- 
"  sPa,n-  parted  from  Bologna  about  the  end  of  February,  and  came 
to  Genoa,  where  he  ftaid  fome  time  ;  after  which,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  he  embarked  for  Spain,  extremely  difpleafed 
with  the  Pope,  who  through  all  his  difguifes  could  not 
help   fhowing  his  inclination   to   France.     Indeed,  he  was 


Matters    already   fettled,    and  the  ufeleflhefi   of   the   fame 
Council  if  they  were   not  admitted.      This    Memorial  be-   F 
ing    communicated    to   Prancis,    he    replied    to  it  by  ano-  fair  Rea 
demonftrating, 


ther, 


that   the  inconveniences    mentioned  /<""• 


Herbert. 


in   the  firft  ought   not    to    hinder  the  calling  of  a   Coun- 
cil.    Moreover,  he   particularly  chalked    out    the   methods 
which  were  to  be  ufed,  to  banifh  all    partiality.      Hut    this 
Memorial  was   not  acceptable   to    the    Emperor,  becaufe  a 
free  Council  was   not   what  he  defired,  but  a  Council   that 
would  afford  him  an  opportunity   and    pretence  to    attack 
the  Proteftants  of  Germany  ;  after  which,  he   did  not    de- 
The  State   of  Italy   was  not  the  only  thing  that  em-     fpair  of  bringing    the    Catholicks    alfo    under  his   yoke. 
ployed   the  Emperor.     He  had,  as  was  obferved,  promifed     Francis  anfwered  the   Emperor's   reafons  againft   his    Me- 
the   Proteftants   a  free  Council  in  Germany.     But  though     morial,    but   it  was   to  no   purpofe.     It    was    almoft  ini-   /.-   r.  , 
the  word  Eree  was  equally  ufed   by    thofe  who  demanded     poflible  that   two    Princes,    whofe  Interefts  were  fo  oppo-  '■■ 
a    Council,  and  by    him  that  promifed  it,  they  were    far     fite,  and   who  were  fo  jealous  of  each   other,  fhould  agree 
from  meaning  the  fame  thing.     The  Proteftants  underftood     in  any  one  point.     Thus  the  Pope  had  his  wi(h,  fincc  the 

calling  of  the  Council  was  deferred  to  a  more  proper  Sea- 
fon.  I  muft  now  fpeak  of  what  palled  in  England  in  the 
year   1533. 


The  Mar 

„age  of  the   nQW  agreej  with  tne   Cardinals  of  Tournon   and  Gramrnont 
Organs        upon  an  Interview  with  Francis,  and  the  Marriage  of  Ca 
wtb  Cathe-  therine  de  Medici  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Hne  of  Me- 

dici  agreed 

upon. 

Affair'  of 

Germany. 

Sleidan. 

Herbert. 


by  that  word,  that  a  Council  fhould  be  held  in  Germany, 
where  not  only  they  might  have  free  accefs  and  full  li- 
berty to  produce  their  reafons,  but  alfo  that  the  points  in 
difpute  fhould  be  decided  folely  by  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Emperor  meant,  on  the  contrary,  to  retain  only  an 
outward  fhow  of  the  Word,  and  by  rendering  his  Party 
ftiperior  in  the  Council,  to  eaufe  Matters  to  be  fo  decided, 
that  the  Proteftants  fhould  be  forced,  either  to  revoke  all 
their  Innovations,  or  reject  the  Council's  decifions.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  which  was  moft  likely,  the  Emperor  plain- 
ly perceived,  they  would  give  him  a  pretence  to  attack 
them,  which  was  the  thing  he  intended.  But  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  defign  a  great  obftacle  occurred  ;  name- 
ly, a  Council,  let  it  be  what  it  would,  was  a  terror  to 
the  Pope.  Though  he  knew  the  Emperor  demanded  a 
it  againji  a  Council  not    with  intent   to  alter  Religion,    yet  he  was 

Sldda'n.       afraid  of  bein§  facrinced   t0  the  Proteftants,  if  that  Mo- 
narch's intereft  required  it.    Befides,  the  ftrift  Alliance  be- 


Whilft    the   Pope    and    Emperor    were     conferring    at  s'f™  'f'ht 
Bologna,  Henry   affembled   the  Parliament  the  4th   of    Fe-  ,/,•',", 


The  Pope 


bruary.     As  hitherto  the   Pope  had  not  relaxed  in  the  leaft,  Hcnx-n. 
except  that  he  had  delayed  the  Excommunication,  where-  p"     '■ 
with  he    had  threatned   the   King,  it  was  deemed   proper 
to   proceed  farther,     and    let    him  fee,  he    was  not  at  all 
feared.     So,  the  Parliament    pafied   an  Aft,  exprefsly  for-  Stttuit  a. 
bidding  all  Appeals  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  incurring  a  Prec-  *J£lJi,  /« 
munire.     This  was  to  convince    the  Pope,  there    was    no  R,jn>e. 
occalion  for  him,  fince  at   the  very    time   that    the    point 
in  queftion  between    him    and    the   King  was,    to  know 
whether  the    affair    of  the    Divorce  fhould    be   judged    in 
England,    People    were   forbid    to    carry    their    caufes    to 
Rime.     But  there  was  another    reafon   which   induced  the 
King    to  procure  this  Aft ;    namely,     having  heard    that 
tween  Francis  and  Henry  made  him  uneafy.     In   fhort,  he     Francis   was   going   to  make   an  Alliance   with  the   Pope, 
could    not  refolve  to   call  a  Council,    without  being  fure    he  imagined  that  for  the  future  his  Friend  would  aft  but 
of  managing   it  as   he  pleafed.     And  this  could    fcarce    be     faintly  in    his  favor  ;    and  theretore    he  was  now    deter- 
expefted,   as  Matters  then  ftood  in  Chrijlendom.     Since  his     mined  to  have    his  caufe  tried  in   the    Kingdom,  without 
being    on  the  papal   Throne,    he    had  pleafed  neither   the     troubling  himfelf  any   farther  about  the  Pope's  proceedings 
Emperor,  nor  the  King  of  France,  nor  the  King  of  Eng-     againft  him  (1).     The  Archbifhoprick   of  Canterbury  be-  Cranmer 
land,  nor   the   Potentates    of  Italy,    and  yet,  of  the  Sub-     ing  vacant   by  lVarham'%   death,   it    was    neceffary  to   fill  matte  Ant- 
jefts  of  all  thefe   Sovereigns  was  the  Council  chiefly  to    the  See,  that   the  fentence  might  be  given  by  the  Primate  JPf  t 
confift.     He  knew  himfelf  to  be  a  Baftard,  and  that  alone     of    England.     Wherefore,    Henry  had   caft    his   Eyes  on  ; 
to    be    fufficient   to  depofe  him,  in   cafe   his  enemies  were     Dr.   Thomas  Cranmer,  then  in    Germany  [t).     But,   con-  Hall, 
fuperior  in    the   Council.     What  had   paffed   at  Conjlance     trary  to    his   expectation,  he  had  found  the   Dcftor   more  li"b" 
and   Baftl  gave  him  juft  reafon   to  dread,  that  a   Council,     averfe  to  accept,  than  others  would  have  been  eager  to  de- 
held  in   a    free   City  of  Germany,  might    form    the  fame     fire  that  high  Dignity.     It  was  fix  months  before  he  could 
defigns.     Upon  all  thefe    confiderations,     when    the   Em-     be   perfwaded    to  take  upon   him  that    burden.     In    fine, 
peror  defired  him,  at  the  conference  of  Bologna,    to  call  a    his    reluctance  being  conquered  by  the  King's  patience,  he 
Council,  he    forbore  to  give   a  pofitive  anfwer.     He   con-     began  his  journey  to  London,  though  very  flowly,  in  hopes 
tented   himfelf  with  committing   the   examination  of    his     the  King  might  alter  his    mind.      However,  as  a    farther 
requeft  to  certain  Cardinals,  under  colour  of  being  inform-     delay  was  directly  contrary  to  the  King's  meafures,  Cran- 
.      .    ed  of  the  reafons  Pro  and  Con.     The  Popes  have  a  cha-     mer  could  no    longer    defer  fubmitting  to   his  Will.     The 
/congrega-  rafter   to  fuftain,    which  often    throws   them    into    great     King   himfelf  undertook  to  demand   his  Bulls  (3),  which, 
'I  Car-   perplexity.     In  publick,  they  muft  make  fhow  of  a  great     though  eleven   in   all,    were    rated    but    at    nine  hundred 
zeal  for  God's  Glory,  for  Religion,  and  for  the  Good  of    Ducats  (4).     The  Pope    forbore  of  his  own  accord  to  re- 
tire   Church,  and   withal  of   a    great  difintereftednefs   for     quire  the  Annates,  forefeeing  they  would    be  refufed.     To 
every  thing    which   perfonally   concerns  them.      But,    for     enable  Cranmer  to  be   at  this  charge,  the  King    made  him 
(ear  what  they  thus  profefs  outwardly  fhould  be  taken  li-     a  prefent  of  the  revenues  of  the   Archbifhoprick,  from  the 
terally,    they   muft   in  private   undeceive    thofe  who  treat     9th  of    September  lart    Year.     Thefe    obftacles  being  re- 
with  them,  and  difcover  to  them,   that  their  own  intereft     moved,      there    arofe  another     much     more    confiderable. 


dmall  a 
gainti    rbe 
Cwnal, 


the  principal  fubjeft  of  the  Negotiation.  So,  what 
they  fay  publickly,  is  always  juft  and  right,  and  feems  to 
tend  only  to  the  greater  Glory  of  God.  But  in  the  end 
it  is  too  frequently  perceived,  that  Religion  ferves  only 
lor  a  cloak  to  their  temporal  concerns.  On  the  prefent 
occalion,  a  General  Council  feemed  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  put  an  end  to  the   troubles  caufed    by  the   religious  dif- 


Cranmcr  retufed   to  take  the  ufual  Oath   to   the  Pope,   be-  //.  . 
lieving  he   could  not  do  it  with   a  fate  confeience.     In  his  '-' 
firft  Journey    into  Germany   he   had    read  Luther's   Booi.  . 
which  entirely   convinced   him  of    the  truth  of  many  of  Burnet, 
the  Proteftant-Tenets,  and  particularly   of  the   little  foun- 
dation in  Scripture,    tor  the   fpintual   power  affumed  by  ti.e 
Pope  over  the  whole  Church.     Confequently,  he  could  not 


(1 )  The  other  Afts  that  pafTed  this  Seflion  were  thefe.     I.  That  Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  and   Veal,  ftruld   for  the  fuluie  be  f.  Id  by  Averdmpcil  Wei  hi  ; 
ar.el   no   I  erfon    take  for  a    pound  of  Beef  or  Pork,   above   one   half-penny  ;    and   f  r  a  pi.und   of  Mutton,  or  Veal,    not  above   three   rarthinps.      2.    That   a 
Mm  killing  a  Thief  in  his  own   Defence,  fliall   not  forfeit  his  Gods;    which  was   the    penally     I  thofe  who  were  guilty  i  f  Chance  m-.d,ey.     3.   Thfe 
was  alio  an  Aft  made  for  encouraging   the   deflru&ion  of  Crows,    Rooks,  and  Chcughs.     4.  Ad   cne  for  paving  the  Street-w.y   be;we;n.    Cbaring-O  ,. 
and    Sirand-Croji.     See   Status.    24.   Hen.   8. 

,ij  Negotiating  the  Bulinels   of  the    Divorce  among  the  learned  Men  of  Germany,     Burnet,  T.  I,  p.  127. 

(3)   And  accordingly  fent   for   them  ab  at  the  end  ot  January.     Idem,   p.    128. 

'4)  Thefe   being  the  laft  bulls  in  this  Reign,  it  will  not  be   arr.ils  to  give  an  account  of  them,  as  they  are   fet   down  in   •  og  of  C'inmer  < 

Regiiler.     Ey  the  firft,  he  is,  up.-n   the  King's  Nomination,  promoted  to  the  Aichbiih' prclc  of  Canterbury  ;  ihii  1    d  by  a  fee 

re;-ed  to  himfelf,   he  is   made  Archbilhop.      ly  a  third,  he  is  ablblved    from  all    Cenmres.     A  fourth    is  to  the  &  A    6    h  the    Dean    and 

Chapter.      A   fixth  to  the  Clergy  ot  Canterbury.     A  feventh  to  all  the   Laity    in  his    See       An  eighth    to    all  tfi  t  held    I.  ol    it,  ii  og  them  to 

receive    him  as  Archbilhiip.      All  thefe  are  da'cd  February  21,    1533-      i:y  a  9-.l1  of  Febru-'y  22,  he    vv.'i  to    be   cpnl  .    taking     h     Oath  :n    tr.e 

Pontifical.      By  a  tenth,    dated    the    2d  of  March,    the    fall  was    fent  him.      And   by  an    eleventh   of   the  fame  date,    :he    Archbiibop    of    Y'.rk,    ?>■     ■ 
1  ::h  p  of  London,  were  required  to  put  it  on  him.    Thefe  were  the  ievcral  AruUces  to  make  C  mpotuions  high,  and  to  enn.h  the  Apo.lol  ck  - 

Burnet,   T.    I.   p.    128. 
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is-,;,      refoive   to    fwear  an  obedience,  which    in  his  opinion  was 
not  due   to  him.     Mean  while,  Henry   confidering  Cran- 
mer,  as  a    Perfon   who  by  his    principles  and    resolution 
could  eft'eclually  ferve  him  in   the  decifion  of  the  affair  of 
•  the  Divorce,    of  which  he   defired   to   fee  the  end,  preffed 
him  (o   earneftly  to   fwear  the   cuftomary  Oath,    that  he 
was    prevailed  with  at  length,  by  an  expedient  propofed  to 
him  ;  namely,  to   make  a  formal    proteftation  againft  the 
He  yield- at  Oath  he   was    to    take  (i).     This  is  by  no  means  one  of 
laft,  but       njs   moft  cornrnendable  actions.     However,     he  was  confe- 
™r"tftltl<m.  crated   the   1 3th  of    March,    according   to   Burnet.     And 
Aft.  Pub.     yet,  the   King  put   him    not   in   poffefTion  of  the  Tempo- 
Xiv.p456,  rajjties  tjjj    the    2gtn   0f   jiprii       This  gives    occafion  to 

BuJnet.        fufpeeff,  there  is  a  miftake  in  the  firft  of  thefe  dates. 
r.  11S.  This  affair  being  ended,  the   King   required   the    Con- 

cat'i%"rf°  vocation  °f  lhe  Province  of  Canterbury  to  give  their  opi- 
C»'nt«bury  nion  upon  thefe  two  points.  Firft,  whether  Pope  Julius's 
and  Ycrk  difpenfation  for  the  King's  Marriage  with  Catherine  was 
pCfj,'*Le  Sufficient,  and  able  to  render  fuch  a  Marriage  valid  ?  Se- 
tUDiLne  condly,  whether  it  was  fufficiently  proved  that  Arthur  had 
for  the  fCmg.  confummated  his  Marriage  with  Catherine  ?  Whereupon, 
Xiv  ?.tU  the  Convocation  declared  on  the  5th  of  April,  that  the 
4-2.  P  !  Pope  had  not  power  to  difpenfe  contrary  to  the  Law  of 
B»,,et.  God,  and  that  the  Confummation  of  Arthur's  Marriage 
was  proved,  as  far  as  a  thing  of  that  nature  could  be.  The 
Convocation  of  York  made  the  like  decifion  the  13th  of 
May  following. 
Tnachfimli  Whilft  the  Clergy  were  employed  in  debating  thefe 
London? "  P°ints>  Hinry  writ  to  Francis,  defiring  him^  to  fend  a 
Bellay."  trufty  Perfon,  to  whom  he  might  discover  fome  things 
Mezera;.  which  he  would  not  make  publick.  Whereupon  Francis 
Herbert.       fent  jVilliam   de  BeUay  Lord   of   Langeais,  ordering   him 

to  acquaint  the  King,   that  he  had  concluded  a   Marriage 
between    his  fecond  Son  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  and  that   the  Pope  and   himfelf  were  to 
meet  at   Marfeilles,  to   celebrate   the    Nuptials  :  That    in 
fuch  a   juncture  he  believed  his  prefence  would  be  very  ne- 
ceffary  to  negotiate  his  own  affairs  himfelf  with  the  Pope  j 
but  in    cafe   he  did   not  think  proper  to  be  at  the  Inter- 
view, he  would  do   well   to  fend  fome  perfon  on  his  part. 
Henry  in.   Langeais  being  come   to    London,  the  King  told  him,  that 
fMa"JJ'e     Clenient    VII     having  obftinately    refufed  to   appoint   him 
t,  %'e\hy.     Judges  in   England,  he  had  determined  at   length   to  pro- 
Herbert.'      Ceed  ;    and    therefore    had   already    efpoufed    Ann    Bullen, 
with    a    refolution    to    have    his   marriage  nulled    by   the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     That  however,  he  would  keep 
his  fecond   marriage    private   till    May,    to   fee   what   the 
King  of  France  could  do  with  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  (  for 
fo  he  called  the  Pope.  )     But  if  he  could   obtain   nothing, 
his  dengn  was  to  withdraw  himfelf  wholly  from  the  Papal 
authority.     He    imagined  then,    the    Pope    and    Francis 
Herbert.       would    meet  in    May,  but   it  was    not    till   Ottober.     He 
|;  l6£3."s        told   Langeais  further,    that  he   had   compofed  a    Treatife 
Mem. S        upon  the  Incroachments  of  the  Bifhops  of  Rome,  and    the 
p.  149.        Prerogatives  of  fovereign   Princes  ;  but  would   not   publifh 

it,  tilF  he  law  no   hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  mates  it       Shortly  after,    the    King's   Marriage   with    Ann  Bullen 
fuiiut.        was    made    publick  ,    which  certainly   was    very   wrong. 
Since  the  King  was  refolved    to    have   his  firft   Marriage 
nulled   by    the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,   he   fhould  have 
Remark  an    ftaid  till   the  Sentence  was  pronounced.     All  that  can  be 
that  Sub-     fa-1(i  ;n  excufe  0f  tnis  irregular   conduct,  i.°,  that  the    new 
Queen  was  four  months  gone  with  Child,  and   her  breed- 
ing could  hardly   be  concealed  any  longer.     But   notwith- 
ftanding    this,  the  King  might  have  caufed  his  firft   Mar- 
riage to  be  nulled  a  little  fooner,  or  the  fecond   to  be   pub- 
lifhed   a   little  later,  fince  there  was  but  a  month   between 
the  publication  and  the  fentence.     However  this  be,   Henry 
defpairing  to  prevail  with  the  Pope,  and  not   much   fearing 
him,  thought  to  have  no  farther   regard  either   for   him  or 
the  Publick,  being  almoft  allured  of  fucceeding  in   what- 
ever he   undertook,  confidering   how  the  People  ftood    af- 
Cranmcr      fected.      In  fhort,  being  fully  determined  to  end  the  affair, 
'""  ,bc    .  he   fo    ordered,    that    the  Archbifhop   of    Canterbury    de- 
~^,""ber       manded  his  leave   to   fummon    Queen   Catherine.     Before 
n«  appear-  ]le  came  to  this  extremity,  he  tried  more  than  once  to  per- 
'V  P "■       fwade  the  Queen  to  confent  to  the  Divorce.     But   all   his 
endeavours   proving  ineftecfual,  he  granted   the  Archbifhop 
Heibrt.       the  leave  he  deli  red.     The  Queen  was  therefore  cited    to 
Hil'"'         appear  at    Dnnjlable,    in  the   neighbourhood    of  the   place 
Aa.Pub.     where  fhe  refided,  the   20th  of  May  (1).     But   as  fhe  re- 
Xiv.p.462.  ju|ej  to  appear,    the    Archbifhop   gave  Sentence  the    23d 
of  the   fame  month,  declaring   the  King's  Marriage    with 


Catherine  mil],  as  being  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God.     On       1535. 
the  28th  [at  Lambeth]  by  another  Sentence,   he  confirmed  ard  «»)?"*» 
the  King's  Marriage  with   Ann  Bullen,  and  on  the    ift  of  beJgi%iiar, 
'June  the  new  Queen  was  crowned.  nage. 

Thus  ended  this  famous   Procefs,  the  iffue   whereof  af-  R,fea;cms 
forded  no    lefs    matter  for  divers  reflections  than  the   be-  °n  the  King's 
ginning,  every  one    reafoning,  as   fwayed   by  prejudice   or  £jf?" 
intereft.     Thofe  who  were   againft  the    King  took  notice 
of  his  error  in  efpoufing  a    fecond    Wife,  before  his    firft 
Marriage    was    legally    diffolved.     They    faid   moreover, 
that  of  all   the  Prelates  in  England,  Cranmer  was  the  laft 
that    fhould  have   been   chofen  for  Judge,  fince   he  had   fo 
openly  declared  againft  the  firft  Marriage.     That  his  par- 
tiality was  apparent,  not   only    in   his    hafte  to  give   Sen- 
tence, but  alfo   in   his  confirming  the  King's  fecond  Mar- 
riage, which  had    been   confummated   whilft  the  firft    ftill 
fubfifted. 

Thofe  who  were  for  the  King,  affirmed,  the  Sentence  «"/>»'"'- 
was  but  a  mere  formality,  which  rendred  not  the  Mar-  'jJ'gJZ, 
riage  void,  but  only  declared  it  fo.  That  it  fufficed,  the 
Sentence  was  conformable  to  the  determinations  of  the 
Englijh  Clergy,  and  all  the  Univerlities  in  Europe,  and 
to  the  fentiments  of  the  Pope  himfelf,  who  would  have 
nulled  the  Marriage,  had  he  not  been  biaffed  by  worldly 
confiderations.  They  juftified  Cranmer,  by  allcdging, 
that  having  changed  his  Character  iince  his  declaring 
for  the  Divorce,  that  declaration  ought  not  to  hinder  him 
from  being  Judge,  no  more  than  a  Lawyer  when  he  comes 
to  fit  on  the  Bench  is  debarred  the  trying  of  Caufes  in 
which  he  formerly  gave  Cour.fel.  That  though  there 
were  fome  default  in  the  Form,  it  could  not  be  denied, 
the  Sentence  was  juft  in  itfelf,  which  was  fufficient  to 
quiet  the  King's  Confcience,  who  alone  was  concerned  in 
the  affair.  As  for  the  new  Queen,  no  fault  could  be 
found  with  her  conduct,  fince  fhe  proved  not  with  Child 
till  after  her  Marriage,  whether  the  King  efpoufed  her 
in  November  laft  year,  or  in  the  January  following.  As 
for  Queen  Catherine,  it  could  not  be  thought  ftrange  that 
fhe  fhould  maintain  the  validity  of  her  fecond  Marriage. 
But  it  was  juftly  wondered  at,  fhe  fhould  fo  obftinately 
deny  the  Confummation  of  the  firft,  which  was  proved  by 
all  pofTible  evidence.  But  as  moft  people  were  then  bi- 
affed on  one  fide  or  other  (3),  we  are  not  to  judge  of  this 
affair  by  what  was  publifhed  in  thofe  days,  but  by  Rea- 
fon  and  Equity.  Let  us  therefore  briefly  confider  it  in 
that  view,  independently  of  the  prejudices  caufed  by  the 
confequences.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Reader,  to  fee  here  a  fhort  Recapitulation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  chief  A&ors  in  this  Scene.  I  fhall  confine  my  felf 
to  this,  without  fully  examining  the  Procefs,  which  is  not 
fo  much  the  bulinefs  of  a  Hiftorian  as  of  a  Divine  or 
Civilian. 

It    is   almoft    impoffble    to    know  pofitively,     whether  Remark!  vp. 
Henry,  when  he  undertook  the  affair  of  the  Divorce,   was  cn  tl"  Pr- 
convinced  that  his  Marriage  was  contrary  to   the   Law  of  oimra 
God,  or  at  leaft,   really   troubled   in  Confcience  upon  that  and  the 
account.     All    that  can  be    faid  in   his  favour,  is,  that   he  c^1"??  •f 
himfelf  affirmed  as  much,  and  none  but  the  fearcher  of  all  pj,™' 
hearts  can  know,    whether  he    thought   as   he   fpoke.     It  Upm  the 
cannot  be    denied,    that    the  fole   confideration  of  fuch   a  *"*■ 
Marriage   is    of    itfelf   capable    of  breeding    fuch   fcruples, 
efpecially   as  the  King's  might  be  confirmed  by  the  Arch- 
bilhcp   of    Canterbury's,    and   the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln's   his 
Confeflbr.     But,  on   the  other   hand,  it   may   be   conjec- 
tured from  feveral  circumffances,  that  it  was   only  a  pre- 
tence to  put  away  Catherine,  and  marry  Ann    Bullen.     In 
the  firft  place,   he  had  lived  eighteen  years  with  the  Queen, 
without  fhowing   any  fcruple.     In  the  fecond   place,  if  he 
was  not  in  love  with  Ann  Bullen,  when  his   fcruples   firft. 
feized  him,  it  cannot  be  denied,  he  was  very  much  fo,  whea 
he   moft   ardently    prelied   the  aftair  of  the  Divorce.     So, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  that  his  love  might  turn  into  belief, 
what  at  firft  was  only  a  doubt.     In   the  third  place,  very 
probably  it  was  Cardinal    IVolfey  that  infpired,  by    himfelf 
or  another,  the  King   with  thefe  fcruples,  to  be  revenged 
of  the   Emperor  and  the   Queen.     This   bold   and  daring 
Minifter  imagined,   either  the  aftair  would   eafily  fucceed, 
confidering   his   great    credit  at  the    Court   of  Rome  ,  or 
in  cafe  of  oppofition,  it  would  be   no  more  difficult  on  this 
than  on  feveral  other  occafions,  to  caufe  the  King  to  alter 
his    mind.     But   Henry's  Love    unexpectedly    happening, 
Jl'cljey  found  he  had  taken  wrong  meafures.     Befides,  the 
determinations   of   the   Univerlities   did    not   a  little  con- 


(1)  This  Proteftation  imported,  That  he  did  not  intend  by  that  Oalh,  to  reftrain    himfelf  from   any  thing  that   he  was  bound  to,  either  by  his  Duty  to 
God,  to   the  King,  or  the  Country  ;    anil   that   he  renounced   every  thing  in  it   tint   was  contrary    to  any  of  thofe.     Burnet,   T.    r.   p.    laa. 

1  The  Archbifhop  went  to  Durable  (about  fix  Miles  fr;  m  Ampthill  where  the  Queen  was)  acenmprnied  with  Gw.lr.tr  Bifhop  o(  rVintiefttr,  anj 
the  Bifhops  of  London,  Batb,  and  Lincoln,  and  fate  in  Court  on  the  loth  of  May,  the  K.ng  appearing  by  Proxy,  but  the  Queen  not  at  all.  Upon  whK.li 
(he  was  declared  contumaciam,  and  a  fecond  and  third  Citation  were  ilTucd  out.  Then  the  Evidences  that  had  been  brought  before  the  Lrga'es  cf  the 
Confummation  ot  the  Marriage  with  Prince  Arthur  were  read.  After  that,  the  Determinations  of  the  Univerlities,  Divines,  and  Canonills,  with  the 
Judgments  of  the  Convocations  of  both  Provinces  were  produced,  and  the  whole  Merit  of  the  Caufc  was  opened.  And  then  on  the  23d,  w;ih  the  Advice 
of  all  that  were  prefent,  it  was  declared,  that  the  Marriage  had  been  only  de  falh,  and  not  de  jure,  and  confequently  null  from  the  beginning.  On: 
thing  is  tu  be  obferved,  that  the  Archbifhop  is  called  in  rhe  Sentence,  the  Legate  ef  the  Apotlchcjl  See.  Whether  this  went  of  courf'e  as  one  of  bis 
Titles,  cr  wrs  put  in  to  make  the  Sentence  firmer,    the  Reader  may  juage.     Burnet,  T.   I.  p.    "31.     Hall,  fol.  11a, 

■     The  Men  generally  fpake  in  behiif  of  the  King,  and  the  Women  took  the  Queen's   part,     tiail,  fol.  199. 
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tribute,  without  doubt,  to  confirm  the  King  in  his  opi- 
nion. However,  without  farther  inquiry  whether  Henry 
was  fatisfied  of  the  juftice  of  his  Caufe,  let  us  confider,  in 
few  words,  how  he  behaved  in  fo  nice  an  afFair.  He 
fuppofed,  that  Julius  II  could  not  grant  a  difpenfation  for 
his  Marriage,  and  confequently  the  Marriage  was  void  of 
itfelf.  And  yet,  he  thought  he  wanted  Clement  VII's 
Bull  to  declare  it  fo.  Herein  was  a  contradiction  which 
could  not  but  greatly  cmbarafs  him.  If  Julius's  difpenfa- 
tion was  null  by  the  Law  of  God,  it  was  ncedlcfs  to  re- 
voke it ;  and  if  a  revocation  was  neceffary,  confequently 
it  was  good  till  revoked.  Thus,  Henry  was  bound,  till 
the  Pope  fhould  plcafe  to  decide  the  point.  Wherefore, 
when  Cranmer  had  given  him  another  notion  of  this 
affair,  by  intimating  to  him,  that,  independently  of  the 
power  affirmed  by  the  Pope,  the  chief  thing  was  to  be 
allured  of  the  Right,  by  the  opinions  of  the  Learned,  he 
cried  out  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  He  had  got  tit  lajl  the  right 
Sow  by  the  ear  ;  that  is,  he  found  in  Cranmer  s  advice  a 
Solution  of  the  difficulties,  he  could  not  get  clear  of,  in 
following  the  doubtful  Principle  of  the  Pope's  power,  be- 
caufe  its  extent  was  not  fettled.  He  refolved  therefore  to 
procure  the  opinions  of  the  Univerfities.  But  at  length, 
weighing  the  confequenccs  of  a  rupture  with  Rome,  he 
refumed  the  firft  way,  and  applied  again  to  the  Pope. 
By  this  he  wronged  his  Caufe  very  much  ;  for  in  taking 
the  Pope  for  Judge,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  li- 
mit the  authority  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge.  But 
he  was  cxcufable,  fince  it  was  hardly  poflible  to  throw  off 
at  once  his  prejudice  with  refpect  to  the  Papal  power, 
whereof  he  had  not  at  firft  fo  clear  an  Idea  as  afterwards. 
Then,  finding  the  Pope  acted  only  from  worldly  confi- 
derations,  which  hindered  him  from  giving  him  the  fa- 
tisfaction  he  required,  he  returned  to  the  way  he  had  left. 
So,  proceeding  upon  his  own  conviction,  and  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Univerfities,  he  caufed  his  Marriage  to 
be  declared    null,  without  regarding  the  Pope's   authority, 


Rtwerkt  s 
the  Pcfe. 


As   for  the   Emperor,  he  undoubtedly  a£fed   in   this  ar-       1  c ;  t 
fair  from   motives  of  Honour,  Intereft,  and  Policy,  with-  p<~ 
out   Juflice   or  Religion    being  concerned   in    his    Proceed-  tbt  L  'l 
ings.     He  looked  upon  the  Queen  of  England,  his  Aunt's 
Divorce,  as  a  difhonnr,   which,  added   to   his   interefi    to 
create    Henry    troubles,    who   wa,   in    ftrict   alliance   wi:h 
France,  was   but    too  capable  of  inducing  him   to  obfti 
it  to  the  utmolt  of  his  power. 

As  for  Queen  Catherine,  very  probably,   fke  acted  with 
Sincerity.     As    flic  believed   the   Pope's    a  ithority    unli-  <■•!  h 
tnited,    fhc    thought  herfelf  the  King's  lawful   Wife,  and 
in  that  belief,  did   not   think  herfelf  obliged  to  refign  hei 
Right  to  another,  on  pretence  of  the  King  her  Hu 
fcruples,    which,    in  her  opinion,   were  groundlefs.     Be- 
fides,  /he    could    not   own    her    Marriage    null,    with 
greatly  injuring  her  Daughter  the  Princefs  Mm  .      Though 
fhe  had  been  convinced  her  Marriage  was  lawful  in  itfi  I 
fhe  believed    the  Pope  had   power  to  render  it  valid,    be 
ready  however  to   fiibmit  to  the  fame  authority  as  foon   ■ 
it  fhould    be   declared.      Neverthelefs,    fhe    may    be  juftly 
fufpedted  of  having  taken  a  fallc  Oath,  to  make   her  cau'e 
better. 

Much  has   been  (aid    againft  Ann  Jiullen.      But  without  t/fm  Am 
infilling  upon  Sanders's   Invectives,  which  have  been  fuffi-  tull«>' 
ciently  refuted   (1),  fhe  can  be  charged,  before  Marriage, 
but  with  one  (ingle  Fault,  namely,  her  yielding   to   the 
King  before  his  Marriage  with  Catherine  was  nulled.     But 
it  was   very  difficult  for  a  young  Lady  of  her   rank,  to 
have  refolution  enough  to    rcfift  the    temptation   of  bt 
a  Queen,  if  fhe  could  be  fo   lawfully,  as  it  is  likely  the 
King   made   her  believe.     It  cannot  however  be  faid,  file 
yielded  to    the   King's  defires    before   her   Marriage.     He 
efpoufed    her  at    the   latcft    in    January,  and  fhe  was    not 
brought  to   bed  till  September  (2).      So  there  is   nothing  in 
that  winch    can    give   occalion   for  any  fufpicion. 

As  for  the    reft  who   were   concerned   in    this   affair,  nt'^A 
the   Cardinals,    and  the   King's,    and   the   Emperor's  Mi-  ' 


which  he  was  refolved   to  forfake.     I  omit  the  Reafons  he     nifters,  it   may    be  affirmed,  they  acted  only  from  worldlv  ,  ,"'/'.)'" 

views,  without  any  regard  to  Religion.  •  ■,,;,,*:,. 

It  cannot  be   faid,   the  Univerfities  of  France  and    Eng-  ,.      ,; . 
land  decided    the    r,)oellions  propofed  with  entire  freedom,  Univtrjiia. 
fince  it  is    known  what  an   influence  Sovereigns  have  np- 
on  the  actions  of  their  Subjects,  when  they  are  concerned. 
As  to  the  Univerfities  of  Italy,  both  Parties  accufed   one 


alledged  to  prove  the  neceflity  of  his  Divorce.  That  of 
Confcience  was  doubtlefs  the  beft,  if  fincere.  That  re- 
lating to  the  uncertainty  of  the  Succeffion  was  proper 
to  demand  a  Sentence,  but  not  to  ground  the  Divorce  up- 
on ;  becaufe  the  Divorce  fuppofed  the  Marriage  void, 
which  was  to  be  judged. 


Let  us    now   confider  the    Pope's  condudl,    where   we     another  of  having    corrupted   them,    the  one  bv   M 


find  nothing  favoring  of  Chrift's  Vicar.  Clement  VII 
never  examined  the  Cafe  by  the  maxims  of  Religion, 
Juftice,  or  Equity,  but  always  with  refpett  to  his  own 
or  his  Family's  intereft.  If  he  had  attended  to  what 
Religion  required,  he  would  have  examined,  whether  Hen- 
ry's Marriage  was  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God,  and 
whether,  in  that  cafe,  a  Pope  had  power  to  grant  a  dif- 
penfation. If  he  had  been  convinced  that  Julius  II  af- 
lumed  a  Right  which  belonged  not  to  him,  he  fhould 
have  readily  granted  Henry  the  Bull  he  demanded.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  perfwaded,  the  Marriage  was 
agreeable  to  the  divine  Law,  or  not  being  fo,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  a  Pope  to  grant  a  difpenfation,  he  fhould 
have  confirmed  it,  and  tried  to  remove  the  King's  fcruples, 
without  feeking  fo  many  evafions.  That  was  the  duty 
of  a  Pope.  But  inftead  of  acting  in  this  manner,  he 
confidered  only  what  good  or  hurt  might  accrue  to  him 
from  the  King's  demand,  independently  of  the  juflice  or 
injuftice  of  the  thing.  Whilft  he  was  Prifoner  in  the 
Caftle  of  St.  Angela,  or  Fugitive  at  Orvieto,  and  thought 
he  flood  in  need  of  Henry,  he  pofitively  promifed  to  con- 
tent him.  Afterwards,  he  only  amufed  him,  till,  by 
the  Emperor's  means,  he  had  recovered  Florence.  As 
foon  as  he  was  in  pofieflion  of  that  State,  which  he  had 
fo  much  defired,  he  avocated  the  Proccfs  to  Rome,  but, 
in  all  appearance,  with  intent  never  to  decide  it,  if  he 
could  help  it;  becaufe  whilft  the  two  Parties  remained 
uncertain  of  the  deciiion,  he  made  himfelf  neceflary  to 
both-.  Can  it  therefore  be  faid,  there  was  any  fign  of 
Juftice  or  Religion  in  his  proceedings  ?  Certainly,  if  Henry 
was  to  blame,  as  it  is  pretended,  to  feign  fcruples  on  pur- 
pole  to  gratify  his  paffion,  Clement  was  no  lefs  fo,  not  to 
try  to  reclaim  him  before  the  afFair  was  begun,  or  to 
content  him  in  cafe  his  fcruples  were  well-grounded. 
Though  Henry  had  acted  only  through  paffion,  which  is 
however  very  uncertain,  he  would  have  been  much  more 
excufable  than  the  Pope,  who,  in  the  Poft  he  filled, 
ought  to  have  proceeded  upon  very  different  Principles. 


and  the  other  by  Threats.  As  for  the  Englijh  Clergy, 
they  had  lately  received  fuch  a  Check,  that  they  had 
reafon  to  dread  giving  the  King  a  frefh  occafion  of  an- 
ger. But  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred,  that  they  de- 
cided contrary  to  their  Sentiments,  fince  it  often  happens, 
the  truth  is  not  oppofite  to  our  intereft.  The  fame  mav  ufn  c"rl" 
be  faid  of  Cranmer,  who  being  now  tinctured  with  Lu- 
ther's Doctrine,  could  not  look  upon  Julius's  difpenfation 
as  capable  of  rendering  a  Marriage  valid,  which  in  itfelf 
was  null  and  repugnant  to  the  Law  of  God.  Indeed, 
he  may  have  earneftly  embraced  this  opportunity,  to  give 
a  mortal  wound  to  the  Papal  Authority,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  Reformation.  But  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that 
he  acted  againft  his  knowledge,  in  pronouncing  the  Sen- 
tence of  Divorce.  At  leaft,  his  whole  behaviour  was  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  fuch  obliquities. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  eafily  perceived,  that 
in  this  affair,  which  was  properly  a  cafe  of  Con!cience, 
very  few  of  the  Actors  had  any  but  political  views,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  precepts  of  Religion.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  God  who  directs  all  the  actions  of  Men,  without 
their  knowing  very  often  thcmfelves  to  what  they  may 
tend,  drew  from  the  proceedings  of  Henry,  Clement,  and 
Charles,  the  end  he  deligned,  that  is,  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fcquel. 
If  any  one  defires  fullv  to  examine  the  cafe  of  Hemj 
VIII's  Divorce,  he  would  do  well  to  call  off  all  prejudice, 
and  take  care  not  to  be  milled  by  the  Authors  who  have 
writ  on  this  fubject.  But  if  a  Man  is  contented  with  ex- 
amining it  hilroricallv,  he  is  to  confider  only  the  political 
views  of  the  principal  Aitors. 

The    fentencc    of  Divorce  beine   made   publick.   Henry 
took    care  to  acquaint    Catherine    with   it,     bv   the   Lord  p-xMi. 
Alountjoy,  who   tried   in  vain  to  perfwade  her    to  fubmit.  Burnet. 
She   ftill   remained   inflexible,  affirming,  flic  would  be  the  .,  j" 
King's    Wife    till  the    Pope   had    nulled    the    Marriage.  .--,  „  „/,e 
This    anfwer  being  brought  to   the  King,  he   ordered  her  /'"'ft  rnn. 
to  be  filled  only    Princefs  Dowager  of  J  Vales.     Bat   file  "f'  D™- 

kf 


(1)  Sanders  has  allured  the  World,  That  th"  King  liking  her  Mother,  fent  her  Husband  Sir  Thomas  Bullen  Ambiffador  to  Fran:/,  anj  in  h:s  Ab'ence  X 
begot  Ann  Bullen  upon  his  Wife.  At  his  Return,  he  fued  a  Divorce  againft  her  in  the  Arthbidi  jp's  Court,  but  the  King  leering  him  know  (be  was 
with  Chid  by  hitn,  he  was,  upon  the  King's  deiire,  reconciled  to  his  Wife.  Thus  Ann  Bul.en,  though  (he  went  under  the  name  of  Sir  TbemaVs  Djugh- 
ter,  yet  wis  of  the  King's  begetting.  As  he  defcribes  her,  (he  was  ill-(hapcd  and  ug!y,  hrd  fix  Fingers,  a  Gag- Tooth,  and  a  Tumour  under  her  Chin. 
At  fifteen  Years  of  Age,  he  lays,  both  her  Fjther's  Butler  and  Chaplain  iay  with  her  ;  and  when  in  France  (he  led  fuch  a  diibiule  hie,  that  (he  urn 
called  the  En'liik  Hackney.  That  the  French  King  liking  her,  (he  was  called  the  Kint'i  Mule.  Fut  returning  to  England,  (he  gained  the  Kn;:'s 
Affefiion  by  the  appearance  of  a  fevere  Virtue  with  which  (he  difguifed  herfelf.  The  fame  Author  adds,  That  ibt  King  bad  litrw'fe  enjtjei  her  Sifltr , 
with  a  great  deal  mare  to  the  D  lgrace  of  this  Lady  and  her  Family.  Hence  we  miy  fee  to  what  a  height  of  Rancour  and  Malice  U^o:ry  and  blind 
Zeal  in  religions  Muters  are   cipible  of  carrying  a  Man    !     Burnet,   T.   I.   p.    41. 

(1)  Sfiemier  7,  of  the   Prince£  Elizabeth,  which  afterwards  mounted  the  Throne.     Hall,  fol,  117.    Sttw,  tic. 
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:  to  be  ferved  by  anv  that  would  not  treat  her  as 
Queen,  and  the  King  thought  not  fit  to  remove  fuch  as 
would  ihow  her  that  refpect  (i ).  Shortly  alter,  he  notifi- 
ed ids  Divorce,  and  new  Marriage  to  all  the  Sovereigns, 
and  particularly  to  the  Emperor,  who  coldly  told  the 
Englifl)  Amballador  (z J,  he  would  eonfider  what  he  was 
to  do    in   the  cafe. 

The  news  of"  the  King's  Marriage,  and  the  Archbifhop 
,   of  Canterbury's   Sentence    having  reached    Rome,  the  Pope 

Arebbifmpt  ,  ■  ,       tt  ,        i 

was   extremely  angry    with   Henry,  and    the  more,    as    a 
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fit   to  di fewer  this  fecret,  demanding    an  Audience  of  the 
Pope   (8),     acquainted   him    with    the    King  his  Matter's 
Appeal  to  the  next  General   Council,     from   the    fentence 
given  or  to  be  given  againft  him.     The  Pope    told   him, 
before  he  declared  himfelf,  he  would  advife  with   the  Car- 
dinals that    were  with   him.     Some  days  after  (9),  having  Tie  Ptpi 
fent  for    Bonner,  he  gave    him  for  anfwer,  that  according  rt}e3i  ,1. 
to  the   opinion  of  the  Cardinals,   the  Appeal  was    unlaw- 
ful.     Bonner,  without  being  furprifed   at    this  anfwer,  ac-  Bonner  ac- 
quainted him  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  like  Appeal    of  ''J"'  Cran- 

-  -  --  mer'i   Ap- 


Copy   of  his  Book   againft  the   Papal   authority  had   now     the    Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  from  the  fentence  which  w 
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ppeared  in  Rome  itfelf.  The  Cardinals  of  the  Imperial 
Paction  improving  this  occafion,  very  earneftly  preiTed 
him  to  give  fentence  againft  the  King ,  remonftrating 
to  him,  that  if  he  refented  not  fuch  an  affront,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  See  would  be  at  an  end.  Thefe  Re- 
monftrances  produced  their  effedt.  The  Pope  nulled  the 
Archbifhop's  Sentence,  and  declared  that  the  King  him- 
felf was  liable  to  Excommunication,  unlefs,  by  September 
eeme  jgmnft  next,  he  reftored  the  Caufe  to  its  former  ftate  (3).  He 
tee  King,  contented  himfelf  for  this  time  with,  only  threatening 
him,  becaufe  he  did  not  yet  defpair  of  reclaiming  him 
by  the  King  of  France's  means,  with  whom  he  was  go- 
ing  to   confer   at    Marfeilles. 

The  Pope's  aim  in  this  Interview  was,  firft  to  cele- 
brate the  Nuptials  between  Catherine  his  Niece,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  next  place,  to  devife  with 
Francis  fome  expedient  to  adjuft  his  differences  with  the 
King  of  England,  or  if  that  could  not  be  done,  to  dif- 
ingage  Francis  from  Henry's  intereft.  Francis  wiftied  with 
all  his  heart,  that  fome  way  might  be  found  to  reconcile 
them,  becaufe  he  hoped  to  join  in  a  League  with  both, 
the  more  eafily  to  recover  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  Henry 
had  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavors  to  diflwade  him  from  this 
Interview,  being  apprehenfive  it  would  produce  between 
Francis  and  Clement  an  Union  which  could  not  but  be  to 
his  prejudice  (4).  He  had  ever  reckoned  that  Francis 
would  adf  in  concert  with  him  to  frighten  the  Pope, 
and  that  their  menaces  would  induce  him  at  laft  to  give 
him  the  fatisfadion  he  required.  But  perceiving  he  could 
not  prevail,  he  had  publifhed  his  Marriage.  From  that 
time,  he  was  fully  bent  to  widen  the  breach  with  Rome, 
unlefs  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  fhould  find,  during 
their  Interview,  fome  fatisfadtory  expedient,  for  which  he 
He  fendi  tte  was  vcry  willing  to  wait.  Mean  while,  he  fent  the  Duke 
Norfolk  to  °'"  Nor/alt  (5)  in  Embaffy  to  Francis,  with  orders  to  ac- 
company him  to  Marfeilles,  and  fee  whether  there  was  yet 
any  hopes  of  agreement. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  coming  to  the  French  Court  the 
1  ft  of  July,  waited  upon  the  King  who  was  then  on  his 
Journey  to  Marfeilles  (6),  intending  however  to  make 
fome  ftay  in  Languedoc,  before  he  went  to  the  Congrefs. 
He  accompanied  him  fome  time,  but  hearing,  the  begin- 
ning of  Augujl,  what  was  done  at  Rome  againft  the  King 
his  Matter,  would  have  returned,  imagining  his  prefence 
would  be  of  little  fervice  at  Marfeilles.  Neverthelefs, 
at   the   King  of  France's  follicitation,     he  contented   him- 
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nulled  his  judgment  for  the  Divorce.     This  put   the  Pope  Tte  Pope 
into  fuch  a  rage,  that  he  talked  of  throwing  Bonner  into  'i'"""" 
a  Cauldron  of  melted  Lead  (10).    Guicciardini  fays,  Fran-  Burnet. 
cis  was  fo  offended  with   Bonner's  infolence,  that  he  offer- 
ed the  Pope    to   do  all   that  lay   in  his   power  to   procure 
him    fatisfaiflion    for    this  affront.     But    if  this    be  true, 
it  was  only  a  mere  compliment. 

Clement  departed  from   Marfeilles    the  1  2th  of  Novem-  The  Bijhop 
ber,  as  much  pleafed  with  the  King  of  France  as   he  was  °l  raris  " 
diflatisfied  with  Henry.     Mean  while,  Francis  not  defpair-  Henry  with 
ing   yet  to  adjuft    this  affair,  fent  into   England  John   defrejb  Expe- 
Bellay    Bifhop  of  Paris,    to   propound   new  expedients   to  f.""?' 
the    King.     This    Prelate,    who   had    refided   fome   time  n7n"  ac. 
at  the  Court  of  England  as  Ambaffador,  wrought  fo  with  "p"  them.  ' 
Henry,  that  he  perfwaded  him  at  length  to   agree   to  an  LurneU 
expedient  he  propofed  to  him  (11).     So,  pleafed  with  ha-  The  Bi&tp 
ving  obtained  more  than   he  durft  have  expected,  he  very  g">  "> 
readily  undertook  to   carry  the  good  news  himfelf  to   the  HonJ°" 
Pope,    though  it  was  then   in   the  depth   of  Winter.     He  Burnet. ' 
found  the   Pope    inclined    to  do  what  he  could  to  end  the 
affair  amicably,     and  drew  from   him   a  pofitive  promife, 
that  the  caufe  fhould  be  judged    at  Cambray  by  fuch  as  the 
King  of  England  fhould  have  no  reafon  to  except  againft. 
But  Clement  not  trufting  entirely  to  a  verbal   promife,  de-  Tte  Pope 
fired  to  have  it  under  the  King's  own   hand,  that  he  ap-  dtfimite 
proved  of  what  was  concerted.     Moreover,     to  avoid   all  p^fj^f' 
delays   and  evafions,  he  fixed  the    day   for  the   return    of  tenting. 
the  Courier,  who  was  to  be  fent  into   England.  Mc  fi*'<  'it 

This  weighty   affair  being  thus  upon   the  point  of  con-    //,-„, rr  * 
clufion,  the  Emperor's  Agents  were  very  urgent  with  the  Tte  Empc. 
Pope  to  revoke  his   engagement  ;     but   he  told    them  he  r"r '  A~ 
had   given   his    word.     However,  they   repeated  their  in-  g!t'ep?pe  t* 
fiances  with  fuch  earneftnefs,  that  at  length   they  got  him  retraa. 
to  promife,  if  Henry's  anfwer  came  not  by   the    time  ap-  £urneU 
pointed,  he  fhould  think  himfelf  difingaged.     The  Courier 
not  returning  on  the  day  appointed,  the  Imperialifts  prefled 
the  Pope  to  give  lentence   againft   Henry,    reprefenting  to 
him   that    he  was  amufed,  and   threatning    him  with   the 
Emperor's  refentment.     In  fhort,  they  fo  ardently    follici-  Tit  Popt 
ted  him,  that  though  the  Bifhop  of  Paris  only  defired  a  "J'J"  * 
delay    of  fix   days,    he  could    not   obtain   it.     The  Pope,  D'aylm 
frighted  by  the  menaces  of  the  Imperialifts,  was  fo  entire-  Herbert. 
ly   devoted    to  them,    that  what    fhould  have  been  done,  Burnet- 
according  to    the   ufual   forms,  in    three  Confifteries,  was 
done  in  one.     In    a  word,  the  Pope,  without  flaying  for 
an  anfwer  from  England,  publifhed    a  fentence  (1  z),    de-     3JJJ    *" 


felf  with    fending    the  Lord  Rochfort   for  frefh  inftrudtions     daring  Henry's  marriage   with  Catherine  good  and  lawful,  againft 
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from  the  King,  who  immediately  recalled  him.  How- 
ever, Francis  fo  artfully  managed  Henry,  that  he  perfwa- 
ded him  to  fend  fome  Perfon  to  Marfeilles,  to  be  a  witnefs 
of  what  fhould  pafs  at  the  Interview.  Henry  made 
choice  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  [  Sir  John  Wallop  J  and 
Jem  n  Mar-  Sir  Francis  Brian,  with  Edmund   Bonner,  a   very  proper 
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Perfon  to  execute  the  orders  he  gave  him. 

The  Pope  and  Francis  met  at  Marfeilles  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  within  a  few  days,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
confummated  his  Marriage  with  Catherine  de  Medici  (7). 
This  affair  being  ended,  Francis  follicited  the  Pope  in  be- 
half of  the  King  of  England,  and  prevailed  with  him  at 
laft  to  give  Henry  entire  fatisfadfion  ;  but,  to  fave  the  ho- 
nor of  the  Holy  See,  he  would  judge  the  caufe  himfelf  in 
a  Confiftory,  from  which  the  Cardinals  of  the  Emperor's 
Fadtion  fhould  be  excluded.  Thus  far  all  went  very 
well.     But  Bonner,  to  whom  doubtlefs  it  was  not   thought 


and  requiring  him    to  take  his  Wife  again,  with   denun-  Henry, 
ciation  of    Cenfures  in  cafe  of    difobedience.     Two  days 
after   came  the  Courier    with  full  Powers  for  the  Bifhop  ^'f^'-'Z 
of    Paris,    as    the   Pope   had    defired.     Several  Cardinals  alter. ' 
moved    to  revoke  what  had    been  done  ;    but  the  Empe-  3*»  rope 
ror's    Party  preffed   him  fo  clofely,  that   the  motion    was  "£;"t  ,'£ 
rejected.     Thus  the  Pope,  who   had  amufed  the  King  for  Sentence. 
fix   years  by   affedted  delays,    could   not  be   perfwaded  to  Herbert, 
grant    him  fix    days,    and   by  this  precipitation,  was   the 
caufe   of    the   Romijli   Church's  lofs  of   the    Kingdom    of 
England. 

It  muft  however  be  confefs'd,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  what  the  King's   view  was  in   the  agreement  he  ,,""?■*  J* 
pretended   to   make  with   the    Pope.     Can  it  be   fuppofed  Conduti. 
he   meant   to    quit  his  newly  acquired   Title    of   Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England  f  But  he  appeared  fo  jea- 
lous,   during    the  reft  of    his  days,    of    this  Supremacy, 


(1)  WiUiam  Shunt  Lord  Mountjoy  was  to  mix  Promifes  with  Threatnings,  particularly  concerning  Catherine's  Daughter's  being  put  next  Que.'n  Anne'* 
lll'ue  in  the  Succeffion.  But  all  \v:uld  not  do.  She  laid,  ihe  would  not  damn  her  Soul,  nor  lubmit  to  inch  an  Infamy  :  That  (he  was  his  Wile,  and 
would  never  call  herfelf  by  any  other  Name,  fince  the  Procefs  Mill  depended  at  Rome.  Mountjoy  having  wrirten  a  Relation  of  what  had  palotd  between 
him  and  her,  fhuw<d  it  her  ;  but  Ihe  dalhed  with  a  Pen  all  thole  Places  in  which  ihe  was  called   Prmcejt  Dowager.     Burnet,  T.  I.  p.   132 

(2)  Sir  Thomat  ll'yat. 

(3)  The  more  moderate  Cardinals  were  for  finding  a  Temper,  that  the  Sentence  fhould  not  be  definitive,  but  mould  be  given  upon  what  had  been  atr 
tempted  in  England  by  the  Archbifh  p  of  Canterbury,  (which  in  the  (Hie  of  the  Canon  Law,  was  called  the  Attentitei, )  and  it  was  done  accordingly. 
The  ."entence  was  affixed  foon  alter  at    Dunkirk.     Burnet,  T.    J.   p.   133.     Herbert,    p.    172. 

(4)  Francii  acquainted  King  Henry,  that  his  chief  defign  in  this  Interview,  was  to  ferve  him  ;  but  Henry  replied,  That  he  was  fo  hire  of  his  Nob:- 
l:ty  and  Commons,  that  he  h.-d  no   Apprehenfion  of  any   thing  the  Pope  could  do.     Burnet,  T.   3.  p.  7a. 

(5)  Together  with  George  Bullen  Lord  Rcchford,  Sir  William  Paulet,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Sir  Francii  Brian,  attended  with  a  hundred  ana  lisly 
Horfe.     Hall,   fol,  211.     Herbert,    p.    168. 

(6)  And  endeavoured  to  dilTuade  him  from  the  Interview  and  Marriage  propofed,  or,  at  leaft,  to  fu'pend  it  till  the  Pope  h?d  given  our  King  Satrf- 
faft:on  ;  offering  alfo  Aid  for  a  War  in  Piedmont,  if  he  would  fufier  no  more  Money  to  go  out  of  his  Realm  to  Rorne,  and  inliead  of  the  lope  to  erect 
a  Patriarch.      Herbert,  p.    160. 

(7)  The  Prpe  himu-lf  married   the  young  Couple.     Herbert,  p.   170. 

(S)  November  7.      Ibid.  (9)  November    10.     Ibid. 

{loj  Or  burning  him  alive.     Burnet,  T.    I.  p.   T  34. 

(ti)  Namely,  That  if  the  Pope  would  put  of  the   Execution  of  his  Sentence,  untill  he  h.-d  indifferent  Judge:  fent,    who  might  hear  the   B  fin-'i,  he 
would   alio  derer  rhe  Execution  of  uhat   he  was  inclined    to  dj   in  withdrawins  his   Obedience  from  the   Ri'ianSiz.      He-  err,   p.    1 73. 
(is;  On  the  ajdof  Marsh      Burner,  T,   I.  p.    136, 
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depended  more  on  the  Pope  than  on  him,  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  he  would  think  of  parting  with  this  Preroga- 
tive. And  yet,  how  could  the  King's  fupremacy  fubtift 
in  cafe  he  agreed  with  the  Pope?  Or  how  could  the 
Pope  refolve  to  content  him  with  refpecT:  to  his  Divorce, 
without  requiring  him  to  refign  his  Supremacy  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  is  impofhble  to  reconcile  thefe  two  things ;  which 
gives  occafion  to  fufpeel,  the  King  aclcd  not  with  fince- 
rity  in  his  pretended  agreement  with  the  Pope,  and  after 
having  juftified  his  Divorce  by  the  Sentence  he  would 
have  obtained  from  him,  meant  to  drop  him  there,  and 
Unmet,  withdraw  from  his  obedience.  This  fufpicion  is  confirm- 
t.  ill.  p.gz,  tj  1^  wj,at  uaf|"e(j  ;„  England,  at  the  very  time  the  King 
difpatched  the  Courier  to  Rom,;  with  the  engagement  the 
Pope  had  defiled.  I  have  obferved  that  the  Bifhop  of 
Paris  went  poll  from  London  about  the  end  of  December  ; 
that  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  fent  a  Courier  to  the 
King  to  acquaint  him  with  what  he  had  obtained  of  the 
Pope;  and  that  the  King  fent  back  the  fame  Courier 
with  his  approbation.  Now  what  fpced  focver  the  Bifhop 
and  Courier  could  make,  it  is  impoffiblc  the  Courier  could 
return  to  Rome  before  the  middle  of  "January.  But 
at  the  very  time  the  King  difpatched  the  Courier,  he 
held  at  Weftmlnjler  a  Parliament,  where  Acls  were 
palled  direfSHy  contrary  to  the  agreement  he  leemed  to 
defire  (1 ). 

The  Parliament  meeting  the  fifteenth  of  "January  1534, 
opened  the  Seflion  with  repealing  the  Statute  of  Henry  IV 
againft  Hereticks.  This  was  not  with  defign  to  exempt 
them  from  the  penalties  in  that  Statute,  fince  it  was  enact- 
ed in  this  that  they  fhould  be  burned,  but  only  to  hinder 
the  Clergy  from  being  fole  judges'  in  caufes  of  this  nature. 
C^maamesfTiM  was  the  real  intent  of  the  new  Aft,  whereby,  for 
Umjj.  t]le  future,  Hereticks  were  to  be  profecuted  and  tried  ac- 
cording to  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  without  any  regard  to 
the  Canon  Law  (2). 

By  another  Statute,  which  the  Parliament  palTed  at  the 
fame  time,  it  was  enabled,  Firft,  That  all  Convocations 
fhould  be  called  for  the  future  by  the  King's  Writ.  Se-> 
condly,  That  the  King  fhould  name  thirty  two  Peifons, 
fixteen  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  as  many  of 
tmmTnn-  tne  Clergy,  to  examine  the  Canons  and  Conflitutions  of 
formtbi  the  Chuich,  with  power  to  abrogate  or  confirm  fuch  as 
they  thought  fit.  As  it  is  certain  the  Parliament  adled  by 
the  directions  of  the  Court,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived  the 
King  was  not  much  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Pope,  tho' 
by  the  engagement  he  did  fend,  or  had  already  fent,  to 
Rome,  he  leemed  refolved. 

Here  is  another  argument  of  the  little  regard  Henry  had 
for  the  Pope,  at  the  very  time  he  was  going  to  obtain 
all  his  defues.  Before  the  news  came  to  England  of  the 
fentence  againft  the  King,  the  Parliament  palled  an  Act 
of  Attainder  againft  Elizabeth  Barton,  commonly  called 
the  Holy  A/aid  of  Kent,  who  pretending  to  be  infpired, 
foretold,  that  if  the  King  married  Ann  Bullen  hejhouldnot 
be  a  King  a  month  longer.  This  Nun  having  been  wrought 
upon  and  inftru£ted  by  a  certain  Curate,  counterfeited  the 
Prophetefs,  and  mixed,  with  her  Predictions,  invectives 
againft  the  King's  proceedings  in  the  affair  of  the  Divorce, 
and  threats  againft  his  chief  Counfellors.  Several  Fran- 
cifcans  countenanced  her  pretended  Revelations,  fo  that  fhe 
was  in   great  repute  with   the  People  ;     nay,    Archbifhop 
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the  Nun  and  her  Accomplices  being  apprehended  by  tin- 
King's  order,  the  affair  was  fo  carefully  examined,  that 
the  whole  contrivance  was  difcovcred,  and  the  counter- 
feit Prophetefs  condemned  to  die,  with  her  conuptcrs. 
However,  as  the  affair  had  made  a  great  noife,  the  King 
was  pleafcd  it  fhould  be  brought  before  the  Parliament, 
to  render  their  condemnation  more  authentick.  Sanders  Burnet, 
would  fain  reckon  this  Nun-and  her  Accomplices  for  Mar- 
tyrs, though  their  own  confcflons  fufficicntly  juftified  their 
condemnation  (3).  If  the  King  had  really  intended  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Court  of  Rime,  nothing  could  be  more 
unfeafonable  than  to  pais  this  Act,  when  the  affair  of  the 
Divorce  feemed  to  be  upon  the  point  of  being  adjuftcd  to 
his  fatisfac-iion. 

Whilft  the  Parliament  was  employed  in  thefe  matters,  7l'  '■ 
Henry  received  news  of  the  Sentence  (.1.)  given  and  pub 
lifhed  againft  him   at  Rome,   with  all    the  circumftances,  at  tb.  I 
demonftrating  the    little  regard    the  Pope  had  fur  his  Pel 
fon   and    Dignity.     Thefe  haffy    proceedings  convincing  nayr't. 
him  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  expected  from  Rome, 
he  no  longer  delayed  to  execute  his  refolution  to  break  off 
all  correfpondence  with   the  Pope.      The  Parliament   was 
no  lefs  offended  than  the  King  with  the  Pope's  conduct. 
So,     the  whole  Legiflature,     being  in  the  fame  mind,   re  • 
folved  utterly  to  abolifh  the   papal   authority   in  England. 
After  what  Clement  had  done,   there  was  no  other  way; 
it   was  neceflary  either  to  withftand  him  vigorously,  or 
prepare  to  indurc  all  the  feverities  and  indignities,  to  which 
England  was   liable  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  I],    and  John 
Lackland.     But  the  times  were  altered.     The  Englijl)  were 
no  longer  willing   to    fubmit  to  the   bafe  actions  required, 
by  the  Popes,  of  their  Anceftors,     neither  was  the  King's 
iniereft  different  from  that  of  his  Subjects.     Thus,  every 
one  being  equally  tired  of  the  Pope's  yoke,  it  was  deemed 
more  honorable  to  demolifh  at  once  that  for  midable  power, 
under  which    the  Kingdom    had  fo  long  grcaned,    than 
vainly  to  expect,  it  would  of  itfelf  be  reduced  within  due 
bounds.      It  may  be  eafily  judged,  the  favourers  of  the  new 
Religion  were   not  fparing  of  their  pains  to  bring   things 
to  this  State.     The  refolution  that  had    been  taken   was 
quickly  put  in  execution.     In  a  few  days  an  Act  was  paf-Statut.  0  20, 
fed   containing  fundry  Ai ticks,  all  tending    to  the   fame 
point. 

The   firft  confirmed  the  Statute  for  abolifliing  the  An-  A3  abdijh. 
nates,  or  Firft-Fruits. 

By  the  fecond  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the  future,  the' 
Pope  fhall  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  nominating  or  pre- 
fentingof  Bifhops  ;  but  that,  when  a  Biftioprick  fhall  be- 
come vacant,  the  King  fhall  fend  to  the  Chapter  a  Conge 
d'elire,  and  in  cafe  the  election  fhall  not  be  over  within 
twelve  days  after  the  Licenfe,  it  Ihall  belong  to  the  King. 
That  the  Bifhop  elect  fhall  fwear  fealty  to  the  King, 
and  then  be  recommended  by  his  Majefty  to  the  Archbi- 
fhop to  be  confecrated.  That  il the  Bifhop  elect  or  Arch- 
bifhop refufe  to  obey  the  contents  of  this  Act,  they  fhall  be 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  Pramunirc.  Moreover,  all  Per- 
fons  were  exprefly  forbid  to  apply  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rome 
for  Bulls,  Palls,  and  the  like. 

By  another  Aft,  were  abolifhed,  Peter-Pence,  all  PrOr  Statnt. t.tM 
curations,  Delegations,  expeditions  of  Bulls,  and  Difpen- 
fations  coming  from  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  the  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury  was   appointed   to  grant    all    fuch 
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IVarham,    Sir  Thomas  More,    and  John  Fijhcr   Bifhop  of    Difpenfations,  <3V.  as  fhould  not  be  contrary   to  the  Law 


(1)  Tins  Year,  on  June  24,  died  Mary  Queen  Dowager  of  France,   and  Wife  of  Chart,:  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.     Hall,   fol.  V7- 

(2)  By  the  Statute  of  Henry  IV,  Bifhops  might,  upon  Sul'picu.n  of  Herefy,  commit  any  Periun  to  Prifon,  without  Presentment  01  Acculation,  contrary  to 
what  was  practifed  in  all  other  Cales.  Therefore  the  Statute  of  Henry  IV  was  repealed,  but  thole  of  Richard  11,  and  Henry  V,  were  lett  ftill  in  force,  with 
the  following  Regulation  :  That  Hereticks  mould  be  pi.  eceded  againft  upon  Piefentments,  by  two  Witneffes  at  lead,  and  then  commits,  bit  brought  to 
anfwer  to  their  Indictments  in  open  Court ;  and  if  round  guilty,  and  'would  not  abjure,  or  were  Rclaple,  to  be  adjudged  to  Death;  the  K  W  !>-■  Her- 
rctico  eotnburendo  bein?  firll  had.  This  Act  is  the  fourteenth  in  the  Statute  Rock,  thirty  third  in  the  Reards,  thirty  firlt  in  the  Jonrnal.  It  may  eafily  he  imnt:rv.J 
how  acceptable  this  A3  was  to  the  whole  Nation,  fince  it  was  an  effectual  Limitation  of  the  Ecclefuftical  Power,  in  one  of  the  molt  unea  y  Parts  of  it. 
And  this  Regulation  of  the  arbitrary  Proceedings  of  the  Spiritual  Courts,  was  a  particular  BlelVmg  to  the  Favourers  of  the  Reinitiation.  Burntt,  Tom.  1. 
p.  147. 

(3)  Elizabeth  Bartzn  of  Kent,  in  the  Paiilh  of  Aldington,  being  troubled  with  a  fort  of Byfitrical  Fits,  which  diftorted  her  Limbs  fo,  that  People  began  to 
think  her  infpired  of  God,  was  perfoaded  by  Rubard  Mafter  the  Parilh  Prieft,  who  hop^d  to  draw  great  Advantages  from  it,  to  pretend  to  Pr  . 
pernatura)  Impulfe.  Whereupon  he  taught  her  to  counterfeit  Trances,  and  to  utter  Speeches  againft  the  Wickcdneis  of  the  Times,  particularly  acanlt  Herefjr 
and  Innovation.  At  length  (he  gave  out,  that  on  fuch  a  Dav  (lie  fhould  be  perfectly  cured,  if  fhe  went  in  Pilgrimage  to  ihe  [mage  of  the  blell'ed  Virgin,  in  a 
Chapel  within  the  Parifh  of  Aldmtt  n,  the  Reputation  whereof  the  crafty  Priefl  had  a  mind  to  raife.  On  the  Day  appointed  above  two  thjuland  People  were 
gathered  together  to  fee  the  miraculous  Cure.  Being  broueht  to  the  Chapel,  fhe  fell  into  one  of  her  Fits,  and  I'puke  many  Words  of  great  Piety,  lay.ng,  That 
by  the  Infpiration  of  God  fhe  was  caUid  to  be  a  Nun,  and'that  Doaor  Backing  (a  Canon  of  Chrift  Church  in  Canterbury,  an  affoedate  of  to    Pri 

her  gh-.flly  Father.  Prefently  after  Die  feemed,  by  the  Interceflion  of  oar  Lady,  to  be  perfectly  recovered,  and  afterwards  became  a  Nun  in  the  Priory  of  St. 
Sepulchre's  in  Canterbury,  where  Bocking  frequently  vifited  her.  He  with  fome  others  being  apprehenfive  the  King's  Marriage  v.  th  An  Bulb  micht  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Pcfijh  Religion,  perfuaded  the  Nun  to  menace  the  King  with  Death.  The  Friers  that  were  in  the  Confpiracy,  had  agreed  to  publifh  thele  Re- 
velations in  their  Sermons  up  and  down  the  Kingdom.  They  had  given  notice  of  them  to  the  Pope's  Ambafl'adors,  and  brought  the  Maid  to  declare  her  Reve- 
lations to  them.  They  had  alio  fent  an  account  to  Queen  Catherine,  for  encouraging  her  to  (land  out  and  not  fubmit  to  the  Laws.  The  King,  who 
fpifed  the  thing  long,  ordered,  that  in  November  the  laft  Year,  the  Maid  and  her  Complices  mould  be  brought  into  the  Star  Cbamb,  r,  where,  betbre  many  Lords 
they  all  without  Rack  or  Torture  Confeffcd  the  whole  Cheat,  and  were  adjudged  to  ftand  in  St.  Paul's  all  the  Sermon  time,  alter  winch,  every  one  on  the 
Sunday  following  read  his  Conlellion  openly  before  the  People.  Then  they  were  carried  to  the  Tower,  where  they  lay  till  the  Scflion  ot  Parliament.  The 
Matter  being  brousht  before  th*  Hotlfe,  the  Nun,  Richard  Mafer,  Doctor  Becking,  Richard  Dering,  Henry  Cold  i  London  Minilter,  Richard  Rijey,  were  at- 
tainted of  H  gh-Trcafon,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  April  at.  The  Bilhop  of  Rochrjler,  Teomas  Abel,  and  four  more,  were  judeca  guilty  of  Milprilion  of  Trca- 
fon,  and  to  forfeit  their  Goods  and  Chattels  to  the  King,  and  to  be  impriloned  during  Pieafure.  The  wicked  Defigns  of  this  Impolrat  (fid  much  alienate-  People 
from  the  Intereft  of  Rani,  and  m;de  the  ether  Acts  both  pals  more  eafily,  and  be  better  received  by  the  People.  It  was  alfo  generally  believed,  t  lat  »  hat  was 
now  uncovered  was  no  new  Practice,  but  that  many  of  the  Vifions  and  Miracles  by  which  religious  Orders  had  railed  their  Cicd.t,  were  of  Uie  lame  Na- 
ture; and  it  made  way  for  the  deftroying  of  all  the  Monafteries  in  England.  Bifhop  Fijhcr  pleaded  in  h  s  Excufe,  that  all  he  did  was  only  to  try  whether 
her  Revelations  were  true.  And  for  his  concealing  what  fhe  had  told  him  ?bcut  the  King,  he  thought  it  needlels  to  f..y  any  thing,  becaufe  fhe  (as  fhe  taid) 
had  told  it  to  the  King  herfelf.  So  he  refufed  to  make  any  Submifiion  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  King  proceeded  againft  him  upon  this  Act  See 
Hall,  fol.  219,  &c.  ^ttnu,  p.  C70.     Burnet,  Tom.  1.  p-  '.  ,6,  Sfc 

(4)  From  Edward  Karne  end  William  Remit,  who  wen:  <m/l<  ;ed  to  follieite  this  important  Bufineli.     Herbert,  p.  173, 
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1554.     of   God,    on  condition    that  part  of  the  Money  thence     cipal  Articles ;  the  fucceflion  of  the  Crown,  the  nullit 


Tie  Verflt 


ariling  fhould  be  paid  into  the  King's  Exchequer  (:  J. 
Moreover,  all  Religious  Houfcs ,  exempt  and  not  ex- 
empt, fhould  be  fubject  to  the  Archbifhop's  Vifita- 
liun  (2). 

By  another  Act,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  King's  Mar- 
riage with  Catherine,  Widow  of  his  Brother  Prince  Ar- 
thur, fhould  be  held  null  and  void,  and  that  fhe  fhould 
be  reputed  only  Princcfs  Dowager  of  JFales.  On  the 
contrary,  the  King's  Marriage  with  Ann  Bullen  is  declar- 
ed valid,  and  the  SucceiTion  to  the  Crown  fettled  upon 
their  I  Hue.  Moreover,  it  is  faid,  that  any  Perfonof  what 
quality  foever,  who  fhall  ("peak  or  write  againft  the  King's 
Marriage,  fhall  be  adjudged  a  Traitor  to  the  King  and 
State,  and  that  all  the  King's  Subjects,  without  diftincti- 
on,  fhall  be  obliged  to  fwear,  they  will  obferve  and  main- 
tain the  contents  of  this  Act.  After  this,  follows  a  Lift 
of  the  Marriages  forbid  by  the  Law  of  God,  among 
which  is  that  of  a  Man  with  his  Brother's  Widow  ; 
and  it  was  enacted,  that  no  fuch  Mairiages  fhould  be  al- 
lowed for  the  future,  and  that  fuch  as  were  then  in  being 
fhould  be  dilfolved. 

Thus  was  the  papal  authority  abolifhed  in  England  bv 
■rjmct  at  it.  Act  of  Parliament.  Indeed,  there  were  few  Bifhops  and 
Abbots  prefent  when  the  Act  palled  (3).  However,  there 
was  but  one  fingle  Bifhop  who  refufed  to  fet  his  name 
to  it,  becaufe  they  made  a  great  difference  between  fubmit- 
ting  to  an  Aft  palled  by  a  lawful  Authority,  and  giving 
their  vote  for  it.  The  generality  of  the  People  expreffed 
great  joy  to  fee  themfelves  freed  from  a  yoke,  which 
neither  they  nor  their  Forefathers  could  bear.  None 
but  the  Monks  exclaimed  againft  it,  and  drew  upon 
themfelves  the  King's  indignation,  the  effects  whereof  they 
afterwards  felt.  Thofe  who  wifhed  for  the  Reformation 
wcie  highly  pleafed  to  fee  the  main  obftacle  removed,  be- 
lieving the  reft  would  quicklv  follow.  But  this  Refor- 
mation, which  they  fo  impatiently  expected,  made  not, 
in  this  Reign,  all  the  Progrefs,  they  imagined  they  had 
reafon  to  hope. 

The  Parliament  breaking  up  the  30th  of  March  (4), 

after  all  the  Members  had  (worn  to  obferve  what  was  en- 

jeffs  ""^'-;0ineci   jn  tne    fore  mentioned  Act,  the   King  fent  Com- 

titg  to  lit     J    .  _  ,  ,         T, .        ,  r    ■    ■  n  1 

jiff.  mifhoners  throughout   the    Kingdom,    to  adminifter  the 

Aft.  Pub.     fame  Oath  to  all  his  Subjefts.     The  Collection  of the  Pub- 

XIVjM-S-,^   jfis   conta|ns    tjie    Oaths    of    feveral    Abbots   and 

Burnet.5        Fryers  of   all    Orders  to  this  effect:  That  they   would  other  hand,    he  was  afraid  of  lofing  the  fruit  of  that  AI- 

T.I.p.  146.  De  faithful  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  their  Heirs  and  Sue-  liance,  by  uniting  too  clofely  with  the  King  of  England, 

ceflbrs :  That    they  owned  the  King  for  fupreme  Head  of  whom  the  Pope  could   now  confider  but  as  an  open  ene- 

the  Church  of  England:   That  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  has  my.      In    this  perplexity,    he    endeavoured   to   perfuade 

no  more  jurifdiction  than  any  other  Bifhop :  That  they  Henry  to  act  only   privately,  by  fending  large  Sums  to 

renounced  his  Obedience :  That  they  would   preach  fin-  the  German  Protectants,  to  foment  the  diffention  between 

cerely  Doctrines  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures :  That  them  and  the  Emperor,  and  embroil   him  fo,  as  to  hin- 

in  their  Prayers,  they  would  pray  firft  for   the   King  as  der  him  from  thinking  of  Italy.    Henry  did  not  abfolutely 

fupreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  then   for  the  reject  the  Propofal.     He   was  very  willing   to  affift  the 

Queen    [  and  her   Blue,]    and  laftly   for  the  Archbifhop  Proteftants  with  a  good  fum  of  Money :    but  pretended 

AB.  Pub.     of  Canterbury  (5).     Some  time  after,  Lee  Archbifhop  of  withal,  that  Francis  fhould  attack  Navarre  with  a  pow- 

Xiv.p.491.  York  certified  by  a  writing  of  the  5th  of  May,  that  in  erful  Army,  whilft  on  his  part  he  carried  War  into  Flan- 

the  Convocation  of  his  Province  it  was  declared,  the  Pope  den.  But  Francis  could  not  refolve  to  join  fo  openly 
had  no  more   power  in  England  than  any  other  Bifhop. 

FKher  and    Only   John  Fi/lier  Bifhop  of  Rochejler,  and  Sir   Thomas 

More  nfufe  More  late   Chancellor,  refufed   to  fign   the  Act  of  Par- 


Oatb  taken 

by  the  cStib- 


the  King's  firft  Marriage,  with  the  validity  of  his  fecond, 
and  the  abolifhment  of  the  Papal  authority.  They  of- 
fered to  fign  the  firft  Article  ;  but  for  the  other  two, 
they  faid,  their  Confcience  would  not  fuffer  them  to  con- 
fent  to  them,  whereupon  they  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  (6). 

Whilft  thefe  Oaths  were  adminiftring  throughout  the  Henry  ae- 
Kingdom,  the  King  fent  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  the  J,'" ' 
Bifhop  of  Durhum{j)  to  tell  Catherine,  fhe  muft  forbear  tbeA 
affirming  the  Title  of  Queen,  and  lay  before  her  the  rea-  Parliament. 
fons  that  moved  the  Parliament  to  deprive  her  of  it.     But  Hcrl,l,t- 
fhe  replied,    She  believed   her   Marriage  with  the   King  /j,  .0  jf,„-j 
good  and  lawful,  and  fhould  hold  it  as  fuch  to  her  dying  Anfutr. 
day  :  That   fhe    had   never  confummated  her    Marriage 
with  Prince  Arthur ;    and    they  who  affirmed   it,    fpoke 
not  the  truth  :    That  fhe  was  not  bound   to  fubmit  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury's  Sentence,   fince  the  Pope 
had  nulled  it,    and  decreed  the  contrary  (8):  That  the 
King's  Marriage  with  Ann  was  not  valid,  as  being  made 
during  the  Appeal :  Thatfhe  was  not  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Parliament,  not  being  the  King's  Subject, 
but    his  Wife:   That  befides,    thefe  Acts  were  made  by 
the   King's    Subjects,    upon    an    affair    wherein   he  was 
party. 

Tho'  Henry  would  have  been  very  glad  of  Catherine'*  ' 
fubmiffion  to   what   the  Parliament    had  enacted,  it  was  F  ™^! 
not  her  obftinacy  that  gave  him  the  moft  uneafinefs.   The  and  Henry 
Emperor  having  undertaken  to  execute  the   Pope's   kn-f™"'4^ 
tence,  Henry  was  naturally  to  expect   to  be  attacked    by 
that  powerful  enemy.     In  order  therefore  to  prevent  him, 
or  to  put  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  defence,  he  defired  to  make 
a  League  with  the   King  of  France,  by  a  new  Treaty, 
which  fhould   render  their  union  more  effectual  for  their 
common  defence.     Francis  feemed  very  ready  to  comply, 
but  meant  that  all    the  Terms  fhould  be  to  his  advan- 
tage, and    to  make  Henry  fubfervient  to   his  defigns  elfe- 
where.     He  had  ftill  an  eye  upon  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
as  upon  what   belonged  to   him  of  right,  and  had  been 
unjuftly  taken    from    him,    and   defigned  to  recover  it, 
though   he  had  exprefly    renounced  it   by  the  Treaty  of 
Cambray.     To  this  end  he  had  facrificed  the  honour  of 
his   Houfe,    in  marrying    his  fecond   Son   to  a    Baftard- 
Branch  of  the  Family  of  the  Medici,  becaufe  he  did  not 
think  he  could  proceed  without    the  Pope.     But  on  the 


Habere 


'oa',1  "and    liament,  which,  as  has  been  feen,  contained  three   prin- 

are  fent  to 
the  Tower. 
Herbert. 
Strypc. 
Burnet. 


with  England,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Pope.  Befides, 
he  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  Milanefe,  where  an  ac- 
cident, about  the  end  of  the  laft  year,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  his  Arms.     As  this  accident  was  the 


(1)  All  Difpenfations  formerly  taxed  at  or  above  four   Pounds,  Ihould  be  alfo  confirmed   under   the  Great  Seal. 

(2)  All  Mon-ifterics,  &\-.  heretofore  exempt  from  the  Archbifhop's  Vifitation,  were  ftill  to  be  fo,  and  fuch  Abbeys  whofe  Elections  were  formerly  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  were  now  to  be  confirmed  by  the  King.     See  the  Aft,  being  21   in  the  Statute-B^ok,  27  in  the  Record,  and  8  in  the  Journal. 

(3)  There  were  prefent  only  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bifhops  of  London,  tVincbcfier,  Bach  and  Willi,  Landatfe,  and  Carlijle,  with  twelve 
Abbots-     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  144. 

(4)  Befides  the  Acts  mentioned  above,  there  were  others  of  fome  Importance  made  ;  nimely,  1.  That  Perfons  indicted  of  Pctit-Treafon,  wilful  Murder, 
Robbery,  or  ether  Felony,  and  upon  their  Arraignment  Handing  mute,  or  peremptorily  challenging  above  twenty  o{  the  Jury,  or  elfe  refilling  to  anfwer  di- 
redly  to  their  Indictments,  iliall  not  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Clergy.  2.  By  another,  the  deteftable  Vice  of  Buggery  was  adjudged  Felony.  3.  There 
was  alfo  an  Act  made  to  prevent  the  deftrnying  of  wild  Fowl,  whereby  it  was  enjoined,  that  none  Ihould  be  taken  from  the  laft  Day  of  Mat,  to  the 
laft  of  Augufiy  upon  pain  of  one  Year's  Imprifonment.  4.  Whereas  fome  People  had  gathered  into  few  Hands,  feveral  Farms,  and  great  Plenty  of  Cattle, 
particularly  Sheep,  fome  to  the  Number  of  twenty  thoufand,  whereby  the  Rents  of  Lands  were  not  only  encreafed,  but  alfo  Tillage  very  much  decayed* 
fome  Churches  and  Towns  had  been  polled  down,  and  the  Price  of  Corn,  Cattle,  &c.  excellively  enhanced ;  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  no  Man  fhould 
keen  above  two  thoufand  Sheep  at  one  time:  And  not  hold  above  two  Farms  at  once,  and  thofe  to  be  in  the  Pariiti  where  he  lives.  5.  That  no  Man 
fhould  buy  bound  Books  brought  from  beyond  Sea,  nor  buy  any  fuch  by  retail.     See  Statut.  25  Hen.  VIII. 

(5)  Card  iter  wrote  to  Cromwell  from  Winchtfler  the  6th  of  May,  that  the  Lord  Audley  and  others,  with  all  the  Abbots,  Priors,  Wardens,  and  Curates 
within  the  Shire  had  taken  the  Oath.  The  Forms  in  which  they  did  it  are  not  known,  for  though  they  were  enrolled,  yet  in  Queen  Mary's  Days  Bonner 
and  others  were  commiffioned  to  examine  the  Records,  and  raze  out  all  things  done  either  in  contempt  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  the  Defamation  of  Religious 
Houfes.  However,  two  of  the  Subfcriptions  of  Religious  Orders,  dated  May  4,  1534,  efcaped  their  Diligence.  One  is  by  fix  Abbies,  the  other  by  the 
Priorefs  and  Convent  of  the  Dominican  Nuns  at  Deptford.     See  Burnet's  Collection,  No.  50.  Vol.  I. 

(6)  At  a  meeting  of  the  Privy-Council  at  Lambetb,  many  were  cited  to  take  the  Oath.  M'.re  was  firft  called,  and  the  Oath  being  tendered  him,  he 
replied,  after  having  confidered  the  Act,  he  would  neither  blame  thofe  that  made  it,  nor  thofe  that  fwore  the  Oath  :  but  for  his  part,  though  he  was 
willing  to  fwear  to  the  Succefiion,  if  he  might  be  fuffered  to  draw  up  the  Oath  himfelf,  yet  for  the  Oath  that  was  offered  him,  his  Confcience  fo 
moved  him,  that  he  could  not,  without  hazarding  his  Soul,  take  it.  Upon  which,  being  defired  to  withdraw,  others  were  called  upon,  and  did  all  take 
the  Oatli  except  Fijhtr,  who  anfwercd  in  alm.ft  the  fame  manner  as  More  had  dane.  Then  More  was  again  brought  in,  and  they  fhewed  him  how 
many  had  taken  it ;  he  faid,  He  judged  no  Man  for  doing  it,  only  he  could  not  do  it  himfelf.  Being  asked  the  reafon,  he  replied,  He  feared  it  might 
provoke  the  King  the  more  againft  him  if  he  Ihould  offer  Reafons,  which  would  be  called  difputing  againft  Law  :  But  however,  if  the  King  would  com- 
mand him  to  do  it,  he  would  put  them  in  writing.  Cranmer  urged  him  with  this  Argument,  that  fince  he  blamed  not  others  for  taking  it,  it  feemed 
he  was  not  perluaded  it  was  a  Sin,  but  was  doubtful  in  the  matter :  But  he  did  know  certainly,  he  ought  to  obey  the  King  and  the  Law  ;  therefore 
he  was  obliged  to  do  that  about  which  he  was  certain,  notwithftanding  his  Doubtings.  He  anfwered,  though  he  had  examined  the  matter  very  care- 
fully, yet  his  Confcience  leaned  positively  to  the  other  fide,  and  offered  to  purge  himfelf  by  Oath  that  it  was  purely  out  of  Confcience  that  he  refufed 
it.  The  Abbot  of  IVeJlminJler  prelfed  him  (with  an  Argument  too  often  ufed  in  the  like  cafes)  that  he  might  fee  his  Confcience  was  erroneous,  fince  the 
great  Council  of  the  Realm  was  of  another  mind.  Cranmer  in  a  Letter  to  Ciomwell,  earneftly  preffed  to  accept  the  Oath  as  More  and  Fijher  offered; 
for  if  they  once  fwore  to  the  Succeffion,  it  would  quiet  the  Kingdom,  fince  all  others  would  accjuiefce  and  fut.tLC  to  the  Judgments  of  fo  great  Men. 
But  this  fdge  Advice  was  not  followed.      Burnet,   Vol.  1.  p.  156.     Strype's  Mem.    Tom.   L  p.  174. 

(7)  Ediuardl.ee,  and  Cutbhert  Tunjlal :  They  waited  upon  Catberine  at  Burden  near  Huntingdon,     Herbert,  p.  175. 

(Sj  Adding,  that  lite  would  never  lav;  the  Name  of  a.  Queen,  but  ahvy^  uke  herlUf  fM  King  Htnr/s.  WifSt     Herbert,  p,  ifj. 
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occafion  or  pretence  of  a  new  War  between  the  Emperor 
ami  the  Kin^  of  France^  it  will  be  ncceffary  briefly  to  men- 
tion it. 

Francefco  Sforxa  was  no  fooncr  rcftorcd  to  Milan, 
upon  vciy  hard  Terms,  but  he  wifhed  to  be  freed  from 
the  Emperor's  yoke,  and  the  obligation  to  pay  him  the 
Sum  he  had  promifed.  Francis  having  fome  knowledge 
of  Sjotza's  difpofition,  believed  he  fliould  cherifh  it,  111 
hopes  of  reaping  by  it  one  day  fome  advantage.  But  as 
S/orza  greatly  feared  to  give  the  Emperor  fufpicion,  and 
confequently  the  affair  was  to  be  managed  very  pri- 
vately, Francis  found  means  to  keep  at  Milan  an  En- 
voy, who  could  not  be  fufpecled.  He  chofe  for  that 
purpofe  a  Milanefe  Gentleman,  called  Merveilles,  who 
having  been  formerly  banifhed  from  Milan  by  Ludovico 
the  Black,  had  lived  in  France  ever  iince.  The  troubles 
of  the  Milanefe  being  entirely  ended  by  the  Peace  of 
Cambray,  Merveilles  returned  home  with  a  Letter  of 
Credence  for  the  Duke,  to  which  the  Duke  fent  an  an- 
fwer,  receiving  the  Gentleman  as  Envoy  of  France, 
though  in  publick  he  treated  him  not  as  fuch.  However 
fecret  Merveilles's  Negotiation  might  be,  the  Emperor 
had  fome  notice  of  it ;  and  made  great  complaints  to  the 
Duke,  who,  to  remove  all  fufpicion,  refolved  to  facrifice 
to  him  this  Envoy.  Accordingly,  he  fuborned  a  perfon 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Merveilles,  which  ended  in  the 
murder  of  the  Party  employed,  who  was  killed  by  Mer- 
veilles's Servants,  without  however  their  matter's  being 
prefent.  Whereupon  Merveilles  was  committed  to  prifon, 
and  two  days  after  beheaded,  without  any  one  being 
fuffered  to  fpeak  with  him.  Francis  hearing  of  it,  wrote 
a  menacing  Letter  to  the  Duke,  and  acquainted  all  his 
Allies  with  what  had  happened.  The  Duke  would  have 
excufed  himfelf,  by  denying  that  Merveilles  was  at  Mi- 
lan as  Envoy.  What  he  faid  was  true  in  refpedt  to  the 
publick.  But  he  could  not  difown  his  own  Letter  to  the 
King,  in  anfwer  to  the  Letter  of  Credence.  When  the 
French  Ambaflador  informed  the  Emperor  of  the  outrage 
committed  at  Milan  upon  Merveilles,  he  coldly  anfwered, 
he  could  not  conceive,  how  the  King  of  France  could  be 
affected  with  the  death  of  a  fubjedtof  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
whom  his  Sovereign  had  punifhed  according  to  his  deferts. 
This  anfwer  made  the  King  believe,  the  Emperor  was 
concerned  in  Merveilles's  death,  which  was  a  frefh  caufe 
of  difguft,  and  inflamed  his  defire  of  revenge.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  not  forry  the  fitisfadtion  he  de- 
manded was  refined,  becaufe  he  intended  to  take  occafion 
from  thence,  to  enter  the  Milanefe  Sword  in  hand.  To 
that  purpofe,  he  ordered  a  levy  of  Lanfquenets  in  Ger- 
many, and  demanded  paffage  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  go 
and  chaftife  the  Duke  of  Milan.  But  that  Prince  fearing 
to  difpleafe  the  Emperor,  would  not  grant  it.  For  which 
reafon  Francis,  who  could  not  enter  the  AFilanefe,  but  by 
palling  through  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  Dominions,  refolved 
to  make  War  upon  him,  ufing  for  pretence  certain  Claims 
he  had  in  right  of  Louifa  his  Mother  to  the  Inheritance  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Savoy.  Till  every  thing  was  ready  to 
begin  this  War,  he  fpent  the  whole  year  in  divers  Nego- 
tiations, tending  to  create  the  Emperor  troubles,  and  dis- 
able him  to  aflift  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Whilft  Francis  was  thus  employed,  the  fituation  of  the 
affairs  of  Italy  was  fomething  changed  by  the  death  of 
Clement  VII,  who  was  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  Sicknefs  the 
twenty  fixth  of  September.  The  twelfth  of  Otlober  follow- 
ing, Cardinal  Famefe  was  chofen  Pope,  and  affumed  the 
name  of  Paul  III. 

There  were  like  wife  this  year  in  Germany  fome  alte- 
rations, which  put  the  affairs  of  the  Proteftants  in  a  toler- 
able fituation.  The  Landgrave  of  Hejfe  defeated  King 
Ferdinand's  Army,  commanded  by  the  Count  Palatine, 
and  reftored  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  his  Dominions. 
Ferdinand,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  refift  the  Land- 
grave, was  forced  to  agree  to  the  Duke's  reftoration ;  but 
withal  obtained,  that  both  the  Duke  and  the  Landgrave 
mould  acknowledge  him  for  King  of  the  Romans.  Shortly 
after,  the  Eledtor  of  Saxony  acknowledged  him  alio,  having 
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firft  got  a  promife  from  him,  tha'  he  would  not  fuffer  any 
perfon  to  be  moleftcd  in  the  Empire  on  the  account  of  Re- 
ligion. 

Clement  VII's  death  caufed  no  alteration  in  the  mcafurcs 
taken  by  the  Court  of  Fngland,  to  fhake  off  entirely  the 
Pope's  Yoke.  Matters  had  been  carried  too  far,  ever  to 
recede.  Befides,  the  King  having  not  much  to  fear  from 
abroad,  by  reafon  of  the  trouble?,  the  Emperor  was  like 
to  be  involved  in,  and  his  Subjects  being  inclined  to  fupport 
him,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  neglcdt  fo  favorable 
a  juncture,  and  leave  his  Work  unfinifhed.  So,  the  Par- 
liament meeting  the  third  of  November,  paffed  fevcral  ma- 
terial Adts,  of  which  it  will  fufficc  to  relate  the  Subftancc, 
in  order  to  fhew  they  all  tended  to  the  fame  Point,  that 
is,  to  break  all  the  bonds  which  had  ferved  to  hold  the 
Englifh  in  fubjedtion  to  the  Popes. 

The  firft  Adt  confirmed  the  King's  Title  of  fupreme  l  •*'«•• 
Head  of  the  Church   of  England,    already  given   him  byfc' ■%-,,,, 
the  Clergy  ( 1 ).     Though  Henry  had  very  willingly  ac-  >J  Head  of 
cepted  this  Title  from  the  Clergy,  nay,  had  not  left  them  the  (-'hu,ch' 
the  liberty  to  refufe  it,  he  feemed  however  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther he  fhould  receive  it  when  offered  by  the  Parliament. 
He   was  plcafed    firft    to  advife   with   his  Council,    and 
confult  fome  of  the  Bifhops,  whether  out  of  fcruple,  or  to 
fhew    it   was  not  extorted.     They  whom   he   confulted 
having  fatisfied   him,  that  the  Authority   affumed  bv  the 
Bifhop  of  Rome  over   the  whole   Church  had  no   foun- 
dation in  Scripture,    he  banifhed  all  his  fcruples,    if  it  be- 
true  that  he  had  any,  and   from  thenceforward    took  all 
occalions  to  improve  the  prerogatives  which  flowed  from 
this  new  Title. 

By  a  fecond  Adt,  it  was  declared  Treafon  to  fpeak,  "•  rr">f"> 
write,  or  imagine  any  thing  againft  the  King  or'.^/j^"' 
Queen  (2). 

The  third  debarred  Perfons  accufed  of  Treafon,  of  the  r '  Cman- 
benefit  of  Sanftuary.  i«jS«flw- 

By  a   fourth,    the  Parliament    prefcribed    a   form    ofiv!  Form  of 
Oath  concerning  the  Succeffion,     to  be  taken  by  all  the  0mi' 
King's  fubjects,  and  annulled  all  former  Oaths  upon  that 
head. 

The  fifth  was  very  grievous  to  the  Clergy,    as  it  crave  v-  G'">" 
the  King  the  Annates  and  Firft-Fruits  of  the  Benefices ;  'rjjj£j 
whereas  by  the  A&.  already  paffed,  the  Ecclefiafticks  were  Tatbtutbt 
in  hopes   of  being  ever  freed  from  that  burden.     More-  *•'"£• 
over,  by  the  fame  Adt  the  yearly  Revenue  of  the  tenth  part 
of  all  Livings  was  granted  to  the  King  (3). 

By  a  fixth  Statute,  provilion  was  made  for  twenty  five  vr-  $•&*- 
Suffragan  Bifhops,  each  of  whom  was  to  depend  on  his  &a"  *'&*" 
Diocefan,  who  was  to  prefent  two  to  the  King  for  him 
to  chufe  one.  Thus  was  revived  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  ufe  of  Chorepifcopi,  introduced  into  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  but  afterwards  discontinued  for  feveral  Cen- 
turies (4). 

Laftly,  The  Parliament   condemned    Fijher  Bifhop  of  Fi(her""i 
Rochejler,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  to  perpetual  Imprifonment,  f\°^em"d  bj 
and  confifcated  all   their  Eftates,     for  refufing  to  take  the  ibt  Parha- 
Oath   enjoined    by   the  AA  of  the  former  Seflion.     This  """■ 
fentence  was  confidered   by  fome   as    very  unjuft,  whilft    Jr" 
others  admired    in  the  fame,    the  efredls  of  God's  Juftice 
upon  perfons  that  had  been  violent  perfecutors  of  the  Lu- 
therans. 


Before  the  Parliament  broke  up,  the  King  granted  a  Ge- 
neral Pardon,  from  which  however  Fijher  and  Afore  were 
excluded  (5). 

Shortly  after,  the  King  iffucd  out  a  Proclamation, 
forbidding  to  give  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  the  name  of 
Pope,  and  commanding  that  name  to  be  razed  out  of  all 
Books,  to  deftroy  the  remembrance  of  it  if  poffible. 
Then  the  Bifhops  voluntarily  ("wore  to  renounce  exprefly 
all  obedience  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rome.  Gardiner,  now 
Bifhop  of  IVinchejler,  was  not  the  laft  to  take  this  Oath, 
though  in  his  Soul  he  abhorred  it  as  very  unjuft.  But  a 
blind  condefcenfion  for  the  King  in  this  refpedt,  was 
then  the  only  means  to  preferve  his  favor.     Befides,  Gar- 
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(1)  And  dec!,  rid,  That  the  King,  his  Heirs,  and  Succeflors,  (hall  have  full  Power  and  Authority  to  vifit,  reform,  and  reftrain  all  fuch  Errors,  Ilsrefies, 
Abules,  and  Offences,  which  ty  any  manner  of  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  oupht  to  be  reformed.     See  Statut. 

(2)  Or  to  caii  the  King  Heretick,  Schifrmtick,  Tyrant,  Infidel,  or  Ulurper,  which  opprobrious  Nanus  fome  infolent  Fryers  were  very  liberal  of. 

(3)  To  be  paid  between  Cbrij  mat  and  Che  firft  of  April.  It  was  ordered  in  this  Ad,  Th.it  the  Chancellor  of  England  mould  direct  into  every  Diecefe 
in  the  Realm,  Commiiiions  in  the  Kind's  Name,  under  his  Great  Seal,  as  well  to  the  Archbilhop  and  Bifhop  of  every  Dioceic,  as  ;j  fill  hi  as  the 
King  ihoiild  appoint;  to  examine,  fearch,  and  require,  by  all  ways  and  means,  the  true,  juft,  and  whole  yearly  Value  of  all  the  Manors,  Lands,  Tenements, 
Hereditaments,  Rents,  Tithes  Offerings,  Emoluments,  and  all  other  Profits,  as  well  Spiiitual  as  Tempera  I,  belonging  to  any  Archbifhoprick,  Bilhoprick,-- 
Archdeaconry,  Deanery,  HofpitaJ,  College,  Prebend,  Cathedral,  or  Collegiate  Church, Parlonage,  Vicarage, Free-Chapel,  or  any  other  Be- 
nefice or  Promotion  Spiritual.  Accord  ngly,  feveral  Commiliicners  were  appointed  for  each  County,  with  whom  were  joined  the  Bilh^ps  of  the  refpe&ivt 
Diocefes,  and  a  certain  number  of  Auditors.  The  Valuations  that  were  thus  taken  by  thefc  Commefiioncrs,  were  all  returned  taCmnmetl,  Mallei  of  the  Rolls; 
and  according  to  them  have  the  Firft-Fruits  been  paid  ever  lince.     Strype's  Man.  Tom.  I.  p.  21  r. 

(4)  The  Towns  appointed  for  Suffragan  Sees  were,  Thetford,  Tpfimcb,  Cokbtjltr,  Dover,  Guilford,  Southampton,  Taunton,  Shaft/bury,  Melttm,  IrUrlbcnugb, 
Bedford,  Uiajler,  Gloucefler,  Sbreiefbury,  Briftol,  Penrith,  Bridgwater,  Nottingham,  Grantham,  Hull,  Huntington,  Cambridge,  Ptrelr,  end  Ef-.:uh,  St.Ger- 
nans,  and  the  IJlt  if  Wight.  They  were  to  exercife  fuch  Jurifdifticn  as  the  BifiSop  of  the  Diocefe  mould  give  to  them;  but  their  Authority  was  to  laft  no 
h.nger  than  the  BilhUp  continued  his  Commiilion  to  them.  In  Burnet's  Colleftron,  N.  51.  Vol.  I.  the  Reader  may  fee  a  Writ  for  m.k:n»  a  Suffragan  Bi- 
fhop. 

(5)  This  Parliament  granted  the  King  a  Tenth  and  a  Fifteenth,  to  be  paid  in  three  Yeats,  There  had  teen  no  Sublidy  granted  for  twelve  Yeats  before. 
Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  158, 
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diner  was  thereby  enabled  to  crofs,  upon  other  points,  the 
Reformers,  who  daily  gained  ground  ( 1 ). 

It  was  not  only  in  Germany  that  the  Reformation  had 
made  fome  progrefs,  but  alfo  in  many  other  places.  In 
England  it  had  been  countenanced  in  fome  meafure  by 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  as,  during  his  Miniftry,  no  Perfon  was 
profecuted  for  Herefy,  though  the  Clergy  wanted  not  oc- 
cafions  to  exercife  their  ufual  feveritics,  had  they  been  left 
to  take  their  own  Courfe.  After  l'/olfey's  difgrace,  Sir 
Thomas  More  being  made  Chancellor,  perfuaded  the  King, 
that  what  did  him  the  moft  injury  at  the  Court  of  Rome, 
was  the  report  of  his  being  a  favorer  of  the  Innovators, 
and  to  remove  this  falfe  imputation,  the  molt  infallible 
way  was  to  fhew  a  zeal  for  Religion.  Henry  following 
this  advice,  ordered  the  Laws  againft  Hereticks  to  be  rigo- 
icufly  executed,  and  very  Strictly  prohibited  the  importing 
any  of  their  Books  into  the  Kingdom.  But  this  Prohi- 
bition was  not  capable  of  hindering  feveral  of  Luther's 
Treatifes  from  being  brought  into  England,  with  Tindal's 
Translation  of  the  New  Teftament,  who  was  retired  into 
Flanders.  The  Bifhop  of  London  having  notice  of  it, 
caufed  fome  Copies  to  be  feized,  and  publickly  burnt  by 
the  Hangman  (2).  But  this  was  fo  far  from  injuring  the 
Reformation,  that  it  rather  turned  to  its  advantage.  Ma- 
ny Perfons,  full  of  indignation  at  this  impious  Aft,  in- 
ferred that  the  Scriptures  were  contrary  to  the  Religion 
generally  profeffed,  fince  the  Clergy  took  fuch  care  to  hin- 
der the  Bible  from  being  read,  and  that  alone  raifed  their 
defire  to  read  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diflike  the 
Englijh  had  taken  to  the  Pope,  greatly  increafed,  by  the 
reading  of  the  Lutheran  Writings. 

As  the  Reformation  gained  ground,  the  zeal  of  its  ene- 
mies was  inflamed  againft  fuch  as  embraced  it.  Whilft 
More  was  Chancellor,  he  fpared  no  pains  to  deStroy  them 
utterly.  Many  ftiffered  Martyrdom  (3)  with  a  wonderful 
conftancy,  which  very  much  contributed  to  Strengthen  their 
Brethren.  At  length,  the  King  having  to  manage  the 
German  Proteftants,  becaufe  he  might  afterwards  want 
them,  fufpended  Mores  perfecution.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ann  Bullen  very  much  mollified  the  King  in  that  refpeft. 
ArchbiShop  Cranmer  contributed  to  it  likewife  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  now  in  great 
elteem  with  the  King,  feconded  their  endeavours  as  far 
as  in  him  lay  (4).  But  they  had  a  Strong  Party  againft 
them,  confiiting  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Gardiner  Bi- 
fhop of  JVinchejler,  Longland  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  almoft  all 
the  Churchmen  who  had  any  accefs  to  the  Court,  and 
thole  who,  when  they  preached  before  the  King,  filled 
their  Sermons  with  invectives  againft  the  Reformation. 
All  thefe  had  gained  Henrys  confidence  by  their  compli- 
ance in  the  affair  of  the  Divorce  and  the  Supremacy, 
though  in  the  lalt  they  afted  contrary  to  their  fentiments. 
By  this  condefcenfion,  they  were  enabled  effeftually  to 
eppofe  the  Reformers,  in  all  the  Articles  which  concerned 
not  the  Pope,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  real  Prefence, 
which  the  King  deemed  unquestionable,  and  thought  fo  all 
his  Life.  In  fpite  of  all  this,  the  HeaJs  of  the  Reformed 
defpaired  not  of  inclining  him  by  degrees  to  a  farther  Re- 
formation, becaufe  of  the  connection,  the  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion have  one  with  another.  Befides,  their  party  grew 
Stronger  every  day,  by  the  junction  of  fuch  as  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  religious  Books  which  were  handed 
about,  notwithstanding  the  King's  Prohibition.  Nothing 
fhews  more  the  number  and  Strength  of  that  Party,  than 
the  readinefs  wherewith  the  Parliament  palled  the  Afts 
which  tended  to  leffen  the  Clergy's  power,  and  fhake  off 
the  papal  yoke. 

The  Reformation  made  likewife  fome  progrefs  in  France: 
the  King  himfelf  expreffed  an  inclination  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Proteftants,  which  was  privately  countenanced  by  his 
Sifter  Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre.  But  the  Cardinals 
of  Tournon  and  Lorrain,  who  were  in  great  credit  with 
him,  diffuaded  him  from  it  fo  earneftly,  that  they  gained 
him  at  laft  ;  nay,  made  him  a  violent  Perfecutor. 

Before  I  clofe  what  relates  to  the  events  of  the  year 
1534,1  muft  not  forget  to  mention,  that  a  tv<:lve-month's 


Truce  concluded  the  laft  year  (;)  between  England  and 
Scotland,  was  turned  into  a  Peace  the  1  ith  of  May  this 
year.  By  the  Treaty,  the  Peace  was  to  lalt  till  the  death 
of  one  of  the  two  Kings,  and  Henry  might,  without 
breaking   it,  keep  the  Douglaffes  in  England. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  153s.  Francis  I.  fent  an 
Embaffy  to  Henry,  under  colour  of  difcharging  the  duty 
of  a  good  Friend  and  Ally,  but  in  reality  to  try  to  deceive 
him,  by  feigning  to  acquaint  him  with  his  fecrets,  and 
ask  his  advice.  The  occafion  of  the  Embaffy  was  this : 
The  Emperor  having  refolved  to  carry  his  Arms  into 
Africa,  had  a  mind  to  amufe  Francis,  left,  in  his  ab- 
fence,  he  Should  attack  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  fo  open 
a  way  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  as  he  feemed  to  intend. 
To  that  purpofe,  he  had  dilpatched  an  Ambaffador  to 
him,  with  orders  to  propofe  a  Marriage  between  his  third 
Daughter  and  Philip  Prince  of  Spain ;  and  another  between 
the  Dauphin  and  Mary  Daughter  of  Henry  and  Catherine 
of  Arragon.  Moreover,  he  had  offered  him  a  Penfion  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
upon  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Duchy  itfelf,  after 
the  death  of  Francefco  Sforza,  who  had  no  Heirs.  It  was 
evident,  thefe  overtures  were  defigned  only  to  amufe 
Francis,  who  confidered  them  himfelf  upon  no  other  foot. 
Neverthelefs,  he  imagined  they  would  fervc  to  procure 
him  fome  advantage  from  Henry,  if  he  let  him  know  he 
was  courted  by  the  Emperor.  To  this  end,  he  fent  into 
England  Admiral  Chabot  Seigneur  de  Brian,  on  pretence 
to  advife  with  the  King  upon  thefe  offers.  But  his  chief 
aim  was  to  make  him  uneafy,  and  induce  him  to  offer 
fome  advantagious  propofals.  It  appeared  in  the  fequel 
he  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  things  which  were  very 
far  from  his  thoughts.  The  Admiral  having  difcharged  his 
Commiffion,  Henry  anfwered,  he  much  wondered,  the 
Emperor  Should  pretend  to  marry  his  Daughter,  over 
whom  he  neither  had  nor  ever  Should  have  any  right  or 
power  :  That  it  was  manifeft,  he  only  fought  to  break 
the  Union  between  France  and  England,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  the  King  of  France  would  not  be  lb  much  his 
own  enemy,  as  to  hearken  to  fuch  overtures.  Shortly 
after,  he  fent  orders  to  his  Ambaffador  at  Paris  (6),  to 
tell  Francis,  he  would  give  Elizabeth  his  Daughter  and 
Heir  to  the  Duke  of  AngouUme  his  third  Son,  upon  the 
following  conditions :  That  Francis  himfelf,  his  three 
Sons,  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  principal  Nobility  of 
France,  the  Parliaments,  and  Univeifities  Should  folemnly 
promife  to  caufe  to  be  revoked  the  Senterrce~given  againft 
him  by  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  :  That  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
Ume Should  be  fent  into  England  to  be  educated  :  That  in 
cafe  by  his  Marriage  he  Should  come  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  the  Duchy  of  AngouUme  Should  be  independent 
of  the  Crown  of  France.  Thefe  conditions  were  after- 
wards mitigated,  and  Francis  I.  feemed  to  agree  to  them. 
But  he  required  in  his  turn,  that  Henry  Should  aSlift  him 
in  the  War  of  Savoy,  and  forgive  him  the  perpetual  An- 
nuity of  a  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  which  he  was  bound 
to  pay  by  a  Treaty.  Henry  perceiving  Francis's  iniince- 
rity,  told  the  Admiral,  that  inftead  of  forgiving  the  Pen- 
fion, he  expected,  the  King  his  Matter  Should  pay  the 
Arrears,  and  clear  by  the  time  appointed,  all  his  other  Debts. 
This  anfwer  put  an  end  to  the  Negotiation,  which  pro- 
bably, was  undertaken  only  to  found  Henry  concerning 
the  Penfion. 

Francis's  grand  defign  was  to  recover  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  affront  done 
him  by  Sforza.  But,  to  execute  this  projeft,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  raife  the  Emperor  troubles,  which  Should  hinder 
him  from  affifting  that  Duchy.  There  were  four  feveral 
quarters  from  whence  he  hoped  to  imbroil  the  Emperor. 
Firft,  from  the  Pope  and  the  Princes  of  Italy.  Secondly, 
in  Germany,  by  means  of  the  League  of  Smalcald.  Third- 
ly, by  fomenting  difcord  between  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Emperor.  Laftly,  by  drawing  the  Turks  into 
Germany.  In  order  to  all  this,  he  had  married  his  Son 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Catherine  de  Medici;  lodged  a 
hundred  thoufand  Crowns  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
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(1)  This  Year,  on  the  nth  (f  Augtijl,  the  Monafteries  of  Obfervant  Fr'ers  at  Canterbury,  Greenwich  and  Ricbm  nd,  Newark  and  Ntwcafile,  were  fup- 
prefled,  and  Augufiint  Friers  (according  to  fome)  put  in  their  room  j  though  others  mention  not  this  Exchange.     See  Stow,  p.  571.     Herbert,  p.  175. 

(2)  Tunfttri-^&rlhop  of  Lendm  being  at  Antwerp  (where  'Tindat  was)  in  1529,  as  he  returned  from  his  Embaffy  at  the  Treaty  of  Cambray,  lent  tor  one 
Partington  an  Enghjh  Merchant,  and  defired  him  to  fee  how  many  of  Tindal's  New  Te/lamrnt:  he  m'ght  have  for  Money.  Paekmgton  acquainted  Tindal 
with  what  the  Bilhop  propofed.  Tindt!  was  very  glad  of  it,  for  he  was  then  defigning  a  new  and  more  correct  Edition  j  but  being  poor,  and  the  former  Im- 
preffinn  not  being  fold  off,  he  could  not  go  about  it.  So,  giving  Partington  all  the  Copies  that  lay  in  his  hands,  the  Bifhop  paid  for  them,  and  brought 
them  over  and  burnt  them  in  Cbeapfldc.  Next  Vcar,  when  the  fecond"  Edition  was  fimfhed,  many  more  were  brought  over,  and  Chancellor  M-re  enquir- 
ing of  one  CtmJUntiiti,  who  it  was  tint  encouraged  and  fupported  them  at  Antwerp,  was  told,  that  the  greatelt  Encouragement  they  had  was  from  the 
Pnlhor.  of  London,  who  had  bought  up  half  the  old  Impreffion.  This  made  all  that  heard  it  laugh  heartily.  Wilham  Tindal;  born  on  the  borders 
of  Wales,  and  brought  up  at  Oxford,  was  afterwards  burnt  in  1536,  at  Filford,  eighteen  Miles  from  Antwerp,  crying  out  at  the  Stake,  Lord  open  tit 
King  of   Englanu'i  Eyes.     Hail,   tol.  186,227.      F:x.     Burnet,  T.I.   p.  159, 

(3)  As  T.  Hitlou,  in  1530,  befides  B-.lney,    and  the  reft  mentioned  above,  p.  793.  as  alio  John  Tewisbury  &c.     See   Bunht,  Tom.  I.  f.   l62,fi\-.     Fix, 

(4)  He  wa%  on  April  12,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Excbejuer.  Rymer,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  456,  and,  on  the  lift  of  Sept, ruber,  this  fame  year,  Mailer 
of  the  Rolls.     Slav,  p.  57 1- 

(5)  OBobtr    1.      Rymer,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  4S0. 

(o)  Sir  J'bir  Wallop.  There  were  moreover  fent  upon  this  occafion,  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Biihcp  of  Ely,  Sir  William  f~.:s  Jriluam, 
ar.i   D.Ctoi  Fox.     Herbert,  p.  179.     Hall,  H.  2.26. 
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i  53  j.  Bavaria,  to  be  ready  upon  occafion  ;  perfwaded  Henry 
to  end  the  aH'air  of  the  Divorce  in  the  manner  we  have 
feen  ;  and  had  fee  ret  Agents  at  Conjlantinople,  to  treat  of 
an  Alliance  with  Soliman  Emperor  of  the  Turks.  But 
moft  of  thefe  expedients,  which  he  thought  infallible,  had 
proved  unfuccefsfuj.  The  firft  had  mifcarried  by  the 
death  of  Clement  VII,  and  by  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
whom  it  was  not  eafy  to  gain  to  his  Intereft.  The  King 
of  the  Rimans  had  fruftrated  the  fecond,  by  agreeing  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hejfe,  and  the 
Duke  of  IVirtembcrg.  As  for  the  third,  he  could  not  hope 
much  from  thence,  becaufe  the  King  of  England's  inten- 
tion was  not  to  make  War  upon  the  Emperor,  but  only 
to  (land  upon  the  defenfive.  Confequentiy  it  was  in  the 
Emperor's  power  to  keep  him  quiet,  by  not  attacking  him 
firlt.  The  Turks  therefore  alone  could  properly  be  fub- 
fervient  to  his  defigns.  But,  to  rely  upon  them,  it  was 
neceffary  to  commence  the  War  in  Italy,  otherwile  it  was 
not  likely,  Soliman  would  be  perfwaded  to  begin  it  in  Hun- 
gary. Upon  this  account,  he  continued  at  Conjlantinople 
a  Negotiation,  which  was  difcovered  by  a  Letter  inter- 
cepted by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  fent  it  immediately 
to  the  Emperor.  Mean  while,  Francis  ftill  perliried  in 
his  refolution  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  open  a 
paffage  to  the  Afilanefe.  He  reckoned,  the  Peace  of  Ger- 
many could  not  hold  long  ;  that  the  Emperor  and  Henry 
would  never  live  in  a  good  understanding  ;  and  that,  when 
once  the  War  was  begun,  the  Pope,  the  Potentates  of 
Italy,  the  King  of  England,  would  readily  aflift  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujhia  within  due  bounds. 
Above  all,  he  depended  upon  the  Princes  of  the  League  of 
Smalcald,  fancying  they  would  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  free  themfelves  from  their  uncafinefs,  cauied  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  Houfe.  To  this  end,  he  continued  his 
intrigues  with  them,  and  pretended  to  be  fb  far  inclined 
to  their  Religion,  that  he  was  going  to  invite  AlelancJhon 
into  France,  to  confer  with  him.  But  withal,  he  plain- 
ly fhowed  he  acted  only  upon  political  views,  fince  he 
caufed  to  be  burnt  in  France  thole  that  feparatcd  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Mean  while,  as  there  was  fome  dif- 
ference between  Luther  and  Calvin  about  Religion,  and 
as  thofe  that  were  burnt  in  France  were  Calvinijis,  the  ri- 
gid Lutherans  not  confidering  them  as  their  Brethren, 
imagined  Francis  might  treat  them  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity,  without  lofing  his  regard  for  the  Lutheran  Re- 
ligion. Francis  refolving  to  ufc  his  endeavours  to  re -con- 
quer the  Duchy  of  Milan,  attacked  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  in  the  firft  Campaign  took  from  him  Savoy  and  la 
Brejfe. 
D^z"'  <>f  Whilft  Francis  was  labouring  to  accomplifh  his  defigns, 
Charles  v.  Charles  V,  was  forming  vaft  projects,  which  tended  to  no 
iefs  than  effablifhing  his  Dominion  over  all  Europe.  In- 
deed, France  and  England  being  clofely  united  together, 
could  have  oppofed  a  ftrong  fence  againft.  his  ambition  : 
H-rben.  But  he  did  not  defpair  to  diiunite  them  in  the  end.  That 
HjII  was  his  chief  care,  whilft   on   one    hand,  he   excited   the 

Irijh  to  a  Rebellion,  and  the  King  of  Scotland  to  a  rupture 
with    England.      But  whilft  he  was   endeavouring    to   im- 
broil   his  enemies,  in   hopes  of  finding  his  account    in    it, 
he  was  himfelf  uneafy  with  regard  to  Soliman,  who  threat- 
ned   Germany  under  colour  of  fupporting   the   intereffs    of 
John  de  Zapol,  whom  he  had  caufed    to  be  crowned  King 
of  Hungary.     On  the  other  hand,   he  faw   with   extreme 
concern    the  great  progress   of  Haradin  Barbarojfa,  the  fa- 
mous   Corfair,  who    after  expelling    Muley    Hajfem,     had 
made  himfelf   King  of    Tunis.     Such    a  Neighbour   could 
not  but  difquiet  him,  becaufe,  to   hinder  him  from  rava- 
ging the   Coafts  of    Sfain,     Naples  and    Sicily,    it    would 
have   been    necefTary   conftantly  to    maintain    a    Fleet   in 
the    Mediterranean,  which  could  not   he  done    without   a 
great  expence,  and  this  would  have  di (concerted   his  other 
•1U  Emft-  projects.     So  confidering  the  War,  he  had  refolved  to  wage 
ror'i  Exfi-  with  Haradin,    as  the  moft   urgent  affair,    he  made    this 
Jitimu       Summer  an    expedition    into  Africa,  where   he    took   the 
Hi'ii-  of  Sp.  Fort  of  la  Goulette,  after   which,     he    became   mafter   of 
Herbert.       Tunis,  and   reftored    Muley  Hajfem. 

Henry'i  */-  Henry  gladly  law  the  Emperor  ingaging  in  Wars, 
fnfitmn  m  which  probably  would  keep  him  long  employed.  Where- 
« Religion.  Up0n  jle  ref0lved  to  improve  this  Interval,  to  compleat 
the  regulation  of  his  domeftick  affairs,  which  were  yet  in 
a  very  doubtful  State.  He  had  abolifhed  the  papal  au- 
thority, and  been  declared  fupreme  head  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  Afts  of  Parliament.  But  thoush ,  by  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Government,  thefe  Adts  leemed  to  be 
above  all  contradiction,  it  was  however  but  too  true,  that 
this  was  not  fufficient.  As  Religion  was  concerned,  and 
confeience  cannot  be  compelled,  the  Statutes  themfelves 
wanted  to  be  fwpported  by  force,  that  an  outward 
obedience  at  leaft  might  be  paid  them.  It  is  certain,  the 
uniformity  which  appeared  in  the  determinations  of  the 
Parliament  and  Clergy,  was  in  many  the  effect:  of  fear 
rather  than  of  inward  perfwafion,  Nay  fome,  as  Fijlicr 
No.  41.     V01.  I, 


and  Mire,  were  (0  hardy  as  openly  to  difapprove  thefe  153J- 
Ordinanccs,  ant  notwithftanding  the  /-verity  exercifed 
upon  them,  ftill  perfiftcd  in  the  fame  opinion.  It  13 
true,  thefe  inftances  of  rigour  to  Perfons  of  fuch  diftiiic- 
tion,  made  People  filent  ;  but  were  not  capable  of  con- 
vincing them  of  the  rcafonablcnefs  of  theStatutes.  Thus, 
though  trie  King  found  no  publick  oppofitinn,  it  was  cafy 
for  him  to  fee,  that  an  obedience  proceeding  from  fear 
could  I  a  ft  no  longer  than  compulfion  fubfifted.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  beheld  with  concern  the  Triumph  of  the 
Proteftants,  who  imagined  that  after  abolifhmg  the  papal 
authority,  he  was  going  to  renounce  all  the  errors  they 
combated,  though  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts. 
Mean  while,  it  was  every  where  publifhed,  that  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  forfaking  the  antient  Religion  ; 
fome  aliening  it  out  of  malice,  to  render  him  odious  ; 
and  others,  becaufe  they  wifhed  it.  To  clear  himfelf 
therefore  from  thefe  imputations,  at  the  very  time  he  re- 
fufed  to  recognize  the  Pope's  authority,  he  ordered  thofe 
who  were  called  Sacramentarians  to  be  burnt.  By  this 
Conduit,  he  made  himfelf  hateful  to  the  Catholicks  and 
Proteftants.  As  for  the  Proteftants,  he  bore  their  ill-will 
wichout  much  concern:  belides  that,  he  feared  t  htm  not, 
he  approved  pf  their  doctrine  the  Articles  only  that  oppofed 
the  Pap^il  Authority,  and  their  fentiments  of  the  Fryers, 
with  whom  he  was  extremely  incenfed,  becaufe  they  la- 
boured with  all  their  power  to  alienate  from  him  the  af- 
fections of  his  People.  It  is  true,  he  valued  and  loved 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  with  fome  others,  who  counte- 
nanced the  Reformation  ;  but  he  did  not  look  upon  them 
as  Pro  -Itants.  He  believed  them  Men  of  folid  Virtue 
and  Piety,  who,  preferving  the  cffential  !)  ctru.t  of  Re- 
ligion, were  defirous  of  reforming  the  abufes  crept  into 
the  Church.  Bit,  as  among  thefe  abufe«,  he  himfelf 
acknowledged  only  what  concerned  the  Pope  and  the 
Fryers,  he  imjgii.ed  the  Reformers  kept  within  the  fame 
bounds.  They  who  perfectly  knew  him,  took  care  not 
to  difcover  all  their  thoughts.  But  by  conforming  them- 
felves to  his  Sentiments  on  thefe  two  Articles,  they  hoped  to 
induce  him  by  degrees  to  advance  the  Reformation,  when 
by  their  pains  he  fhouid  become  more  enlightned.  h  or 
which  reafon  the  Reformation  began  in  England  with 
thefe  two  points.  As  to  the  others,  which  had  no  rela- 
tion to  thefe,  they  were  not  mediiled  with  during  this 
Reign,  or  at  leaft,  but  flightly.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe 
Henry  would  never  fuffer  his  Subjects  to  go  greater 
lengths  than  himfelf.  But  to  fpeak  the  truth,  his  Un- 
derltanding  was  always  directed  by  his  intereft.  If  all  the 
Changes  made  in  Religion  in  his  Reign  be  examined,  they 
will  all  be  found  to  concur  directly  to  eltablifh  an  abfo- 
lute  power  over  his  Subjects.  That  was  ever  the  princi- 
pal, and  perhaps  the  fole  motive  of  his  proceedings,  when 
he  perceived  the  rupture  with  Rome  to  be  an  admirable 
means  to  that  end.  Hence  the  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion taite  occafion  to  fay,  it  was  eftablifhed  in  England 
on  political  views.  This  may  be  true,  if  the  Perfon 
of  Henry  VIII  be  onlv  confidered.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  they  who  promoted  and  embraced  it,  acted  upon 
the  like  motive.  Belides,  what  was  the  Reformation  in 
Henry  VIII's  days  ?  Only  a  bare  renouncing  of  the 
Papal  power,  whilft  thofe  were  burnt  that  would  have 
carried  it  farther.  So,  let  what  will  be  faid  of  Henry's 
perfon,  and  his  motives  to  throw  off  the  Papal  Yoke,  I 
do  not  fee  that  the  Proteftants  are  much  concerned  to  un- 
dertake his  defence. 

Henry  finding  that  many  of  his  Subjects  approved  not 
his  Conducl,  wou'rd  have  been  very  glad  to  take  from 
them  the  pretence  they  uied,  of  the  fentence  publifhed  a- 
gainft  him  by  the  Pope.  To  this  purpofe,  he  would  have 
ingaged  all  France  to  join  with  him  in  procuring  a  revoca- 
tion. But  that  method  was  impracticable,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Court  of  Rome  no  lefs  fo.  He  could 
never  have  refolved  to  part  with  the  title  of  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Pope  would  never  have  con- 
tented to  an  agreement,  unlefs  things  were  refiored  to 
their  antient  ftate.  So  Henry  feeing  himfelf  obliged  to  nui- 
fue  his  point,  refolvod  to  overcome  by  force,  the  cb:h- 
nacy  of  fuch  of  his  Subjects  as  relufed  to  fubmit  to  the 
Laws  lately  enacted.  But  on  the  other  hand,  defiring 
to  purge  himfelf  of  the  imputation  of  Herefy,  wherewith 
he  was  charged,  he  affefled  to  purtifh  feverely  thofe  that 
embraced  the  new  opinions.  In  this  fort  of  medium, 
which  pleated  neither  Party,  he  palled  the  refidue  of  his 
days.  But  this  b  faying  too  little.  It  muft  be  further 
added,  that  confideriHg  himfelf  as  a  pattern  lor  his  fubjedts, 
he  compelled  them  to  keep  within  the  fame  bounds,  and 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  believe  more  or  lefs  than  him- 
felf. 

It  was    impcvffible  that    after    fuch  a    refolution    Henry 

fhould    not    live   in    a   continual  miftruft   of  hi?   Subjects, 

which  obliged  him  to    have    always  an    eye    upon    wh  it 

paffed    in  the  Kingdom.     Moreover,  he  hat  likewife  to 
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1535      guard    againft  the    Emperor's   attacks,  who   hid   openly 
threatncd    him.     He   was   fenfible,  if  he    were  once   en- 
gaged  in  a    War,    thofe  that   durft  not  look  him  in  the 
face  during  his  profperity,  would  not   fcruple  to  declare  a- 
gainft  him,  if  his  Arms  were  unfuccefsful.     The  King  of 
Scotland  his  Nephew  was   the  Perfon  mod   to  be  feared. 
As  for   the   King   of  France,   who  profeffed    himfelf   his 
friend,    and    indeed    was  much  obliged    to    him,    he    had 
fhown    too   plainly  how    felf-interefted    his    Friendship 
was,    to  be  relied   on.       They   both    intended     to    im- 
broil  the  Emperor ,    but    with    different     views.     Each 
meant  to  make  his  Ally  fubfervient  to  his  defigns,  and  to 
improve  the  advantages  which   flowed   from  their   Union. 
Thus  Hemy  faw  no  refource  but   in  his   own   fubjedts,  a- 
mong   whom  however  there  were  many  Male-contents. 
But  as  he  had  atfted  for  fome  time  with  great  haughtinefs, 
he  found,    if  he   relaxed  on  this   occafton,    it   would  cer- 
tainly be  afcribed  either  to   his  fcruples,  or    to   a  fenfe  of 
his  weaknefs,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  prejudi- 
cial to  him.     This  confideration,  joined  to  his  ftern  and 
haughty    Temper,    rendered   him    altogether   untraceable. 
From  thenceforward  he  became  fierce,  cruel,  infenfible  of 
his  People's  calamities,  and  executing  without  mercy,  the 
Laws  dictated   by    himfclf  to  his    Parliament.     In   fhort, 
he    may,  in   fome  manner  be  faid,  to  be  no  longer    the 
fame  King  that  had  before  reigned.     All  that  can  be  al- 
ledged  in  his  vindication,  is,  that  he  was  often  provoked 
by    perfons,  who,  endeavouring  to  alienate  the   Hearts  of 
his  Subjects,  attacked  him  in  the  moft  fenfible  part,  be- 
caufe   his  whole   reliance   was  upon  the  afliftance  of  his 
People. 
Rut™  of  tbc      ^  w'">  doubtlefs,  be  furprizing  to  fee   in  this   Reign 
gnatfub.     the  Englijh  fo  patient  and  fubmiflive  to  their   Sovereign's 
Y^'ib!  '*'  P'ca^ure'  tnat  hardly  do  we  find,  from  the  beginning  of 
Henry.  "     tne  a^a'r  °f  tne  Divorce,  that  the  Parliament  refufed  him 
any  thing,  though  his  demands  were  very  extraordinary. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  reafon.     Religion  was  th« 
fole  caufe.     The  King,  as  it  was  obferved,  kept  a  fort  of 
medium  with  refpeel  to  Religion.     But  as  no  Man  could 
believe  it  poflible  for  him    to  remain  long  in  that  fituation, 
thofe   who  defired   the  Reformation,   imagined   they  could 
not  do  better  than  comply  with  him  in  all  things,  to  in- 
duce him  to  advance  it  by  degrees.     In  like  manner,  the 
friends  of  the   old  Religion,  feeing   fuch  beginnings,  were 
afraid  he   vwauld    proceed,    and  their  oppofition  but    make 
him  finifh   his  work  the  fooner.     So,  each  Party  ftriving 
to  gain  him  to  their  intereft,  there   refulted  for  him  an 
authority   which  none   of   his  Predeceffbrs    had  ever    en- 
joyed, and  which  he  could  not  have  ufurped  in  any  other 
circumftances,  without    hazarding  his  Crown.     But   both 
Parties  were  alike  deceived.     Henry  kept  in   the  fame  me- 
dium all  the  reft  of  his  Life,  and  made  them  both  feel  the 
fad  efTedls   of  that  abfolute   Power  they  had  fo  eafily   fuf- 
fered  him  to  afiume.     It  is  true,  he  was  always  fo  pru- 
dent, as  not  to  a£t  contrary  to  Law.     But  he  made  ufe 
of  his  Power  to  procure  fuch  Laws  as  he  pleafed,  and  then 
executed  them    without  mercy.     This  will  frequently   be 
feen    in    the     fequel.     But    after  Showing    Henry's    Cha- 
racter and  Motives,  his  Actions  muft   be  related,  which 
will  confirm  what  has  been  obferved. 
fit  Monti        Though    the   Ads  concerning    the  King's    Marriage, 
teanuediaa  and  the  Papal  Power,  bore  the  Seal  of  the  publick  autho- 
rities. rlty^  tfjgy   were  very  far  from  ke;ng  univerfa]]y  approved. 

As  they  were  not  afcribed  fo  much  to  the  two  Houfes  as 
to  the  King,  on  him  it  was  that  the  whole  blame  was  caft. 
Among  all  the  Male-contents,  the  Monks  were  the  moft 
open,  by  their  attempts  to  blacken  him  in  the  minds  of 
the  People.  They  could  not  bear  his  fetting  himfelf  up  in 
the  Pope's  room,  whom  they  had  always  confidered,  and 
Still  did  confider  as  their  true  Head,  notwithstanding  the 
Statutes  made  againfl  him.  Thefe  were  the  Men  that 
caufed    the   pretended   Kentljh  Prophetefs   to  fay,  If  the 


King  put    away  Queen  Catherine,   and  married    another,     ijjc. 
he    fhould   die  in  a  month,  and   come  to  a  tragical   end. 
A  Francifcan,  named  Peto,  preaching  before  the  King  (1  J,  /„_/;/,„„,< 
was   fo    hardy   as    to  tell  him  to  his    faoe  ,    That    Gad's »  Francii- 
'Judgments  were  ready  to  fall  upon   his  head:   That  he  was1?"' 
always  furrounded  with  a  croud  of  lying  Prophets,  who  fore-  Burnet 
told  him  good  fuccefs.     But  for  himfelf,  like  another  Micaiah, 
he  warned  him  that  the  Dogs  Jbould  lick  his  blood,  as  they 
had  done  Ahab'/.     This   Frier's    infolence,  and   the  daily 
reports  of  the  Inve£tives   which  were  every   where  Spread 
againft    him,  provoked    him   extremely  againft    them,   as 
well   as    againft    thofe    that    had   the    boldnefs    to   fpeak 
opprobrioufly   of  the  AcSts  of  Parliament.     He    was  how- 
ever very  patient   for  fome  time,  imagining  that   People 
would  at  length  be  calmed.     But   when  he  law  they   did 
not  ceafe  to  afperfe  him  with  all  forts  of  Calumnies,  he 
called  a    Council  to  confider  how  he  fhould    behave  to- 
wards thofe   who   affected  to   contradict  the   Laws,   and 
fpeak  evil  of  him.     Some  of  the  Council  were  for  taking  Detail  of 
no  notice  of  thefe  offences,  for  fear  too  great  a  Severity  '**  Coamt 
mould  have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  what  he  defired  (*).tSL* 
But  others  reprefented  to  him  the  ill  confequence  of  iucht,bwc. 
a  conduct.     They   mowed   him,  that  thefe  People's  aim  Herbert. 
was  to  ftir  up  the  People  againft  him,  to  give  the  Bifhop 
of  Rome  opportunity  to  affert  his  pretended  authority,   and 
therefore   they    were  for  putting   the  Laws  in  execution 
with  the  utmoft  rigor.     The  King  himfelf  was  of  this  opi-  1,  Urtftmi 
nion,   as  moft  agreeable  to  his  fierce  and  ftern  Temper,  "ft  tie 
which  could  not  bear  contradiction.     Befides,  he  faw  t»™^'/" 
what  he  fhould  be  reduced  in   the  end,    if   his  enemies 
fucceeded    in   their  delign  to  render    him  odious   to   the 
People.     It  is    not   therefore  very    flrange,    that   feeing 
himfelf  thus  provoked,  he  refolved  to  treat  with  rigor  Peo- 
ple who  laboured  with  all  their  power  to  ruin  him. 

The  refolution   being   taken    of  executing  the    Laws  Prion  and 
without  mercy,  certain  Priors,  Monks,  and  others,  who  j^"*'* 
had  been  too  free  with  the  new  Statutes,  were  apprehend-^  pr'„ 
ed,  tried,  and  executed,  according  to  the  utmoit  rigor  oiteftami. 
the    fame  Laws   (3).     But  at  the  fame  time,  the  King  "*j^ 
fearing  left  thE  Severity  fhould  be  afcribed   to  the  inclina-  Burnet. 
tion,  he  was  charged  with,  for  the  new  Religion,  aftedted  Strype. 
to  ufe  the   fame  rigor  to  thofe  who  had  openly   embraced  *,"u«*» 
the  Reformation,  and  put   them  to  death  with  the  others. 
At  laft,  to  keep  every  one  in  awe  by  an  example  which 
fhould   make  the  boldeft  tremble,  he  refolved  to  deliver  up 
to  the  rigor  of  the  Law,  Fijher  and   More,  then  Prifoners 
in  the    Tower  (4).     To  this  end,  Fijher  was  required    to  Fifliei.  |4 
take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  it   being  fuppofed  he  would  executed. 
refufe  it,  as  he  did  indeed.     About  the  fame  time  Paul  III  !Lurnct' 
created   him  Cardinal,    though  he   had   declared,   that  if  35,.' P'1SS' 
the  Cardinal's   Hat  was    laid   at  his  feet,  he   would   not  stow, 
ftoop  to  take  it  up.     But  the  Pope,  whofe  aim    was   to  7"^' 
encourage   fuch  as  oppofed  the  King,    conferred  however  ma\cs  t'„  t 
that  Dignity  upon    him,  with   the  pompous    Elogy,  that  Cardinal. 
he   confidered  him  as  the    Cardinal  of  Cardinals.     This 
unfeafonable  honour  haftened  in  all  likelihood  Fijher's  death, 
who  being  condemned,  was  executed  the  2  2d   of  June,  a 
month  after   his  being  made  Cardinal,  and  fome  days   be- 
fore the  Hat,  fent  him  by  the  Pope,  came  to   London  (5). 
After  that,    Sir  Thomas  More  being  required   to  take  the  Sir  Thomai 
fame  Oath,  refufed  to  anfwer,  faying,   The  Acl   of  Par-  Mor«  '*'- 
liament  is  like  a  Sword  with  tiuo  edges,  for  if  a  Alan  anfwer  H^[ 
one  way,  it  will  dejlroy  the  Soul,  and  if  he  anfwer  another,  Burnet. 
;'/  will  dejlroy  the  Body.      Upon   his  refufal,  he  was   con-  Hcrbsrt. 
demned  and  executed.     He  was  a  Man  of  great  Learning,     rype* 
and  excellent  Parts,  but   fo  addicted   to  jelling,  that  even 
the  prefence  of  death  could  not    make  him  lay   afide  his 
ufual  facetioufnefs    (6).     When  upon   the  point  of  being 
executed,  he    had  laid  his  head  on   the  block  to  receive       ' 
the  mortal  blow,  he  perceived,  his  Beard  was  got  under 
his  Chin  :  Whereupon  haftily  rifing  up,  he  bid  the  Execu- 
tioner  ftay  a  little  till  he  had  put  his  Beard  afide,  fince 


(1)  At  Greenwich,  where  Henry  refidcd  moft  in  Summer.  The  King  bore  Pile's  Infolence  patiently  ;  but,  to  undeceive  the  People,  procured  Dr. 
Curviin  to  preach  the  next  Sunday,  who  juftified  the  King's  Proceedings,  and  condemned  Ptto,  as  a  Rebel,  a  Slanderer,  a  Dog,  and  a  Traitor.  Ptto 
vias  gone  to  Canterbury,  but  Elfion,  another  Frier  of  the  lame  Houfe,  interrupted  him,  and  laid,  he  was  one  of  the  lying  Prcpbctt,  that  fought  by 
Adultery,  to  eftabliih  the  Succeflion  to  the  Crown.  And  yet,  nothing  more  wag  done  to  thefe  two  Friers,  than  that  they  were  convened  before  the 
Council,    and  rebuked  for  their  Infolence.     Stow,  p.  562.     Burnit,  Tom.   I.  p>   l$1' 

(2)  They  thought  that  Imprifonment,  Banilhment,  or  the  like,  was  Punimment  enough  for  thofe,  who,  confefling  the  King's  fupreme  Authority  in 
»11  Temporal  Matters,  did,  out  of  Scrupulofity  rather  than  Malice,  oppofe  the   reft.     Herbert,  p.    181. 

(3)  Namely,  the  Prior  of  the  Cbtrter-Hiufe  in  London,  the  Priors  of  Exbam,  and  Binall,  a  Monk  of  Sion,  and  John  Hailt  Vicar  of  Tbijllcwortb, 
on  May  4.  j  and  three  Monks  of  the  Cbartcr-lhufc,  on  July  lS,  1535.  They  were  all  drawn  and  quartered  at  'lyburn.  The  Proteftants  put  to 
Death,  were,  Join  Fritb,  a  Man  of  great  Learning,  and  Andrew  Hewet,  on  July  22,  1534.  As  alio  nineteen  Men,  and  fut  Women,  born  in  Upl- 
and.    Thefe  were  burnt.     Hell,  fol.  225,  226.     Stow,  p.  571.     Burnet,  Tom.    1.   166,  CSV.   352.     Fox,  Tom.   J  I. 

(4)  Fijher  was  hardly  ufed  ;  his  Goods  being  feized,  he  had  only  fome  old  Rags  left  him  to  cover  him,  and  he  was  neither  well  fupplied  with 
Diet   nor  otlter  Neceflaries.     Burnet,  Tom.   I.  p.   156. 

(c)  Burnet  fays,  the  Hat  came  no  nearer  him  than  Picardy.  He  was  brought  to  his  Tryal  on  the  17th  of  Jane.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke 
of  Sujoli,  and  fume  other  Lords,  together  with  the  Judges,  fat  upon  him  by  a  Commimon  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  He  was  beheaded  in  the  eightieth 
Year  of  his  Age,  on  Tower-Hill,  and  his  Head  was  fet  up  on  London  Bridge.  His  Body  was  hrft  buried  in  Barking  Church- Yard,  and  afterwards 
taken  up  and  interred  with  Mere's  in  the  Tower.  He  was  many  Years  Confeflbr  to  the  King's  Grandmother,  the  Countefs  of  Richmond.  It  was 
believed,  that  he  periwaded  her  to  found  her  two  Colleges  in  Cambridge,  and  upon  that  account  was  chofen  Chancellor  of  thjt  Univerfity.  Henry  VII, 
gave  him  the  Bilhoprick  of  Rocbefiir,  whkh  he,  following  the  Rule  of  the  Primitive  Church,  would  never  change  for  a  better  :  He  ulei  to  lay  his 
church  was  his  Wife,  and  he  would  never  part  with  her  becaufe  the  was   poor.     Burnet,  Tom.   1.  p.   354. 

(6)  When  he  was  going  up  the  Stairs  ot  the  Scaffold,  oblerving  they  were  weak,  he  defired  one  ot  the  Sheriff's  Officers  to  give  hira  his  Hand  to 
help  him  up,  and  laid,  When  I  come  down  agoin,  let  me  ftift  for  my  felf,  as  well  as  1  can.  Alfo,  when  he  was  hrlt  committed  to  the  Tower, 
cneof  the  Officers,  demanding  his  upper  Garmoot  (that  is  his  Cuwn )  for  bis  Fee,  Sic  Tinmai  taking  off  his  Cap,  gavt-  it  him.  fajinj,  That  was  tne 
unperoioft   Garment  he  had.     Hall,  id.  226. 
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1 53  j.     having  committed  no  Treafon,  it  was  not  juft  it  fliould 
be  cut  off(i). 
Paul  111  Whilft   thefe  things  paffed  in  England,  Pope  Paul  III 

w/'r'Hcn'ry  ^  kept  'ome  correspondence  with  Sir  Gregory  Caffali, 
■witbtutfub.  who  was  at  Rome,  though  without  Character.  The  Pope 
'!/*'"?  '*«  carneftly  wifhed,  that  fome  expedient  might  be  found  to  heal 
the  breach  made  by  Clement  Mil's  too  great  precipitation, 
and  conferred  from  time  to  time  with  Caffali.  But  when 
news  came  of  the  execution  of  the  Monks,  and  of  Ft/her 
and  More,  for  denying  the  King's  Supremacy,  he  def- 
paired  of  fuccceding.  He  perceived  there  was  no  more  ce- 
remony to  be  ufed,  fince  all  regard  lor  him  was  thrown 
off  in  England,  and  a  fettled  defign  (hown  of  fupporting 
what  had  been  done.  So,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
See,  he  drew  up  a  thundering  Bull,  excommunicating 
Henry,  and  abfolving  his  fubjedts  from  their  Oath.  More- 
over, he  ordered  all  the  Ecclefiafticks  to  depart  his  Do- 
minions, and  the  Nobility  to  take  Arms  againft  him.  He 
put  the  Kingdom  under  an  Interdict,  and  forbid  all 
Chriflians  to  have  any  commerce  with  the  Englijh.  He 
annulled  all  the  Treaties  made  by  foreign  Princes  with 
Henry  before  his  Marriage  with  Ann  Bullen,  declaring  their 
Iffue  already  born,  or  to  be  born,  illegitimate.  Mean 
while,  as  he  was  fenfible,  thefe  fpiritual  Thunders  would 
produce  no  great  effect,  unlefs  fupported  with  temporal 
Arms,  which  were  not  yet  ready,  he  deferred  the  pub- 
lifhing  of  this  Bull  to  a  more  convenient  fcafon. 

But  though  the  Bull  was  not  publifhed,  as  no  great  care 
was  taken  to  conceal  it,  it  quickly  came  to  Henry's 
knowledge.  Whereupon  he  refolved  to  join  with  the  Pro- 
teftants of  Germany  (2),  and  keep  the  Emperor  employed 
in  that  Country.  He  difpatched  therefore  Edward  Fox 
to  the  League  of  Smalcahi  (3)  whilft  Francis  I,  made  ufe, 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  of  William  du  Bellay  Lord  of  Lan- 
geais.  But  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  good  and  hearty 
Union  tc  be  formed  between  thefe  two  Monarchs  and  the 
Proteftants  of  Germany.  The  Proteftants  meant  only  to 
preferve  the  liberty  of  profeffing  their  Religion  unmoleft- 
ed,  whereas  the  fole  aim  of  Francis  and  Henry  was  to 
excite  them  againft  the  Emperor,  without  any  regard  to 
the  Proteftant  Religion,  which  they  were  perfecuting  in 
their  Kingdoms.     It  is  true,  to  gain  the  Proteftants,  they 
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uated  to  them  that  lie  was  going  to  overturn  all  Religion,     icj;. 

he  refolved  to   take  all  poffiblc   precautions  to   prevent  the 

pernicious  deligns    of    thefe    dangerous  Adversaries.     To 

this  end  it  was  moved   in   the   Council,  whether  it   would 

n  >t  be  proper  to  fupprcls  at  once  all  the  Monafteries.     This  Divtri  t?  ■ 

queftion  was  debated  with  great  warmth,  by  reafon  of  the  IV'* 

r»  •         ■       r*  ■»  r  tbat  ait<.unt. 

two  contrary   Parties  111  the  Council.      Cranmer  and  Crom- 
well looked  upon  the   fuppreffion  of  the  Monafteries  as   a 
great  ftep    to    the  Reformation.     But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Bifhops  of  JVinchejler,    Lincoln 
and  others,  who    had    with  reluctance  fubferibed  to  what 
had  been  done  againft  the  Pope,  could  not  refolve  to  con- 
fent  to  this  fuppreffion.     They   faw,  after  that,  the  King- 
dom  would   be   irrecoverably  loft   to  the   Pope  ,     without 
reckoning  that  the  dillolution    of   the   Monafteries   might 
produce  yet  greater  effects  with  regard  to  Religion.     The 
King  having    heard  the   Arguments  on  both  fides,     found 
he  fhould   not   be  able  to  fupprels  tbe  Monafteries    all  at 
once,  without  giving  offence  to  the  grcateft   part  of    his 
Subjects.     He  refulved  therefore  with   himfelf,  to    accom- 
plifh  it  by  degrees,  and  therefore  to  begin   with  a  thing  ab- 
folutely  ncccllary  ;     namely,  to   remove  the  People's  pre- 
judice in   favour  of  the  Monks.     To  this  end,  he  ordered  ijr0rj,rl 
a  general  vilitation  of  the  Monafteries,  to    know  perfectly  '*'  Mmmt- 
the  titles  of  their  cftates,  the   behavior  of   the   Friers  and  ""'"'  "1 
Nuns,  how  the   rules    of  each  order   were    obferved,  and  Burnet! 
other   things  of    the    like    nature.     He  did   not  queftion,  T.I  p.  iSz. 
this   vifitation   would    difcover  feveral   confiderable  abufes,  ""'*"• 
which,  being  made   publick,  would  fenfibly   diminifh    the     nft' 
People's  veneration  for  the  Religious,  and  pave  the  way  to 
his  defign.     He  was  extremely   incenfed  with  the  Monks, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  difturbers  of  his  repofe.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  hopes  of  profiting  by  their  Eftates  did  not 
a  little   contribute,    without  doubt,     towards    his  pufhing 
this   affair  with    great    earneftnefs  (4).     Thomas  Cromwell  and leai-n  > 
was  chofen    to  manage  this  inquiry    by  the  name  of  V'i-  '*"  "anagt- 
fitor- General.     This    choice  was    a  plain  indication  of  the  7-"J°  a 

\r  •  r  t  Cromwell. 

King  s  intent,  fince  he  employed  a  Perfon  who  was  utter-  Burnet, 
ly  averfe  to  the  Monks.     Cromwell  having  appointed  Sub-  Hcrl«"1 
ftitutes    or  Commiffioners  (5),  gave   them   very  particular  H°j|,'n-.r,. 
inftructions  under    eighty-fix    Articles,     and  the  vifitation 
began  in  October.     It  may  be  ealily  judged  that  among  fo 


feigned  an  inclination    for   their    Religion,  and  a  defire  to    great  a  number  of  Monafteries  as  were   in   the   Kingdom, 


eftablifh  it  in  their  Dominions.  Nay,  Henry  very  much 
improved  the  conformity  of  his  fentiments  with  theirs, 
concerning  the  papal  Authority.  But  the  rigour  where- 
with thefe  two  Monarchs  treated  fuch  of  their  Subjects  as 
had  embraced  the  new  Religion,  deftroyed  whatever  their 
Ambafladors  could  fay.  For  this  reafon  the  Proteftants 
always  infilled  upon  fettling  the  points  which  concerned 
Religion,  and  continued  to  require  that  Henry  (hould  open- 


moft  of  which  had  never  been  vilited  but  very  negligent- 
ly, many  were  found  abounding  with  irregularities,  as  well 
in  refpeit  of  the  lives  of  the  Friers  and  Nuns,  as  in  re- 
gard to  the  obfervance  of  the  Rule,  and  the  management 
of  the  Temporalities.  The  Vilitors,  who  were  not  their 
friends,  and  doubtlefs  had  orders  to  terrify  thera,  told  them, 
they  were  going  to  be  expofed  to  the  King's  utmoft  feve- 
rity,  and  the  rigour  of  the  Law.     Then,  they  fuggefted 


ly   declare  for  the  Augsburg  Confeffion,    that   their   Union     to  them,  that  to  fave  themfelves   harmlefs,  and  withal  to 


might  be  built  on  a  folid  foundation.  Henry  feigned  to 
approve  of  what  they  propofed,  and  to  make  them  believe 
k  the  more,  wifhed  them  to  fend  fome  of  their  Divines 
to  confer  with  thofe  of  England.  But  he  never  really  in- 
tended to  conform  himfelf  to  their  Notions.     He   rather 


hide  their   diforders,    the    beft  way    was     to  refign   their 
Houfes  to    the    King  (6),    who,    upon  that  confiden.tion, 
would  take  care  to  provide  for  each  in  particular.     A  good  S>*>eral 
number  of  Priors  being  terrified  by  the   Vilitors,  chofe  to  pr,,"fa. 
follow  their  advice,  their  Monks  agreeing   to  it,     fome  to  render  tt.,r 


wanted   the  Germans   as   well   as   the   Englijh  to   learn  of    avoid   punifhment,  others  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  fome  *""/" " "" 
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htm  what  they  were  to  believe.  And  for  this  caufe  the 
projetft  of  the  propofed  Union  was  never  executed.  How- 
ever, this  Negotiation  made  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
very  uneafy,  who  plainly  faw,  that  in  attacking  Henry 
there  was  danger  of  really  ingaging  him  to  unite  with  the 
League  of  Smalcald. 

But  Henry  did  not  depend  fo  much  upon  foreign  affi- 
ftance  as  upon  his  own  ftrength.  Mean  while,  as  his 
Subjects  were  daily  corrupted  by  the  Monks,  who  infin- 


the  Cornet. 


ration  it 
fulli/bed. 


for  want  of  refolution  to   refift  (7).     The   reports   of 
Commiffioners  were  publifhed,  that   all  might  be  fatisfied,  ibc  Acamut 
the  King  had    not   without    reafon   and   neceffitv  ordered  °f ,kt  ?'A" 
this    general  Vifitation.     The  truth  is,  in  fome  Monafte- 
ries were  difcovered  monftrous  diforders  and  horrible  crime5;, ' 
not  only  with   refpect  to  the  debaucheries  of  the  Friers  and 
Nuns,  but  chiefly  on  the  account  of  the  Images  and   Re- 
licks,  for  which  a  fhameful  trade  was  driven  to  enrich  the 
Monafteries,    by   cherifhing  the  People's  Superftition  {%). 


(1)  On  the  firft  of  July,  Sir  Tbomm  More  was  brought  to  h'u  Tryal,  and  beheaded  on  the  6th,  in  the  fifty  third  Year  of  his  Age.  Though  he 
was  afterwards  fuperflitioufly  devoted  to  the  Intereft  and  Pafliuns  of  the  Popifh  Clergy,  and  even  alfiftcd  them  in  all  their  Cruelties,  yet  in  his  Youth 
he  had  freer  Thoughts  of  Things,  as  appears  by  his  Utofia,  where  he  feems  to  borrow  the  Difguife  of  a  Romance,  only  to  declare  his  Mind  with 
greater  Freedom  :  He  tells  us,  the  Utcpiant  allow  Liberty  of  Confcience,  and  force  their  Religion  upon  no  Eody  :  That  they  h:nder  none  from  a  fiber 
Enquiry  into  Truth,  nor  ufe  any  Violence  upon  the  account  of  a  different  Belief.  He  was,  lays  Burnet,  no  Divine  at  all,  neither  did  he  know  any 
thing  of  Antiquity,  beyond  the  Quotations  in  the  Canon-Law,  and  in  the  Mejler  of  tbe  Sentencei.  Nor  was  he  converfant  at  all  in  the  critical  Learning 
upon  the  Scripture  ;  but  his  peculiar  Excellency  in  Writing  was,  that  he  had  a  natural  eal'y  ExpreiTion,  and  prelented  all  the  Opinions  of  Popery,  with 
their  fair  Side  to  the  Reader,  difguifing  the  black  Side  of  them  with  neat  Art  ;  and  had  upon  all  cccafions  great  Store  of  plca'ant  Tales,  which  he 
applied  wittily  enough.  But  for  Juilice,  Contempt  of  Money,  Humility,  and  a  true  Generofity  of  Mind,  he  was  an  Example  ta  the  Age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  is  laid  to  have  but  one  hundred  Pounds  a  Year  when  he  refigned  the  Chanccllorfhip.  Burnet,  Tcm.  I.  p.  355.  and  Tom.  j.  p.  zg. 
Herbert,   p.  184. 

(2)  And  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Pope  declared,  he  would  give  away  England  to  fome  of  the  German  Catholick  Princes,  being  unwilling  to  ir.creafe 
therewith  the  Power  of  France  or  Spain.     Herbert,  p.   184. 

(3)  With  Doflor  Hetbe.     Barm  had  been  fent  thither  before.     See  Burnet,  Tom.    3.  p.   Jio.     Strypt't  Men.  Tcm.   I.  p.  115. 

(4)  He  wanted  Money  upsn  feveral  Accounts  ;  chiefly,  as  he  apprehended  a  War  from  the  Emperor,  the  molt  powerful  Prince  then  in  the  World, 
and  who  had  large  Fleets  of  his  own  ;  therefore,  to  fecurc  himfelf  againft  his  attacks,  he  judged  it  necelfary  to  fortily  his  Ports,  and  to  build  new  Har- 
bours.    Burnet,  Tom.   1.  p.   189. 

(5)  Particularly  Ricbard  Leigbton,  Titmgi  Lee,  and  William  Petre,  Doctors  of  Law,  Doctor  Jobn  London  Dean  of  WaUmgford,  &c.  Herbert,  p.  1S6. 
Burnet,  Turn.    I.  p.  183. 

(6)  Before  this,  namely,  on  February  24.  1533,  the  Priory  of  the  Trinity,  or  Cbr.flCburcb,  near  Aldgate,  in  London,  was  fuppreffed,  and  the 
Lands  and   Church-Plate  thereto  belonging,  given   to  Sir  Ib^mai  Audley  the   Hieh-t-hanctllur.     Stow,  p.   ^60. 

(7)  Th«  firft  Surrender  was  by  the  Abbot  of  Langden,  in  Kent,  on  November  13.  (Rymer,  Tom.  14.  p.  555.)  who,  upon  Doflor  Leig iron's  break- 
ing open  his  Door  on  a  fudden,  was  found  in  Bed  with  a  Whore,  who  went  in  the  Habit  of  a  Lay  Brother.  This  Surrender  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  Prioty  of  Fethjion,  November  1 5  j  on  the  16th,  of  that  oi  Dover  j  and  on  February  21.  1536,  of  that  of  Bt'Jingtcvn,  ail  three  in  Kent.  As  alio 
of  Merlon  in  Tyrkjhirt-,  'Febru-ary  9,  of  itlty  in  Ejjex,  and  of  Hornby  in  Ytrkjhire,  Mureb  23.  The  Original  of  thele  ana  the  other  Surrenders  are  in 
the  .lugmcntatlcn-Offiie.      Burnet,   Tom.    J.    p.    191. 

(8)  Ttiey  fiund  great  Factions  in  the  Houfei,  and  batbarcus  Cruelties  exetcifed  by  one  Faction  againft  another,  as  either  cf  them  prevailed.  They 
were  all  extremely  addifled  to  Idolatry  and  SuperititioB.  In  fome  they  found  the  Inltrumenls  and  other  Tools  tor  mulr.pljing  ar.d  coining.  But  for  the 
Lewdness  of  the  ContefTors  of  Nunneries,  and  the  greit  Corruption  of  that  State,  whole  Houfes  being  found  almuft  all  wi'h  Child  ;  for  the  DifTblure- 
nels  of  Abbots  and  the  other  Monks  and  Friers,  not  only  with  Harlot;  but  married  Women  ;  and  for  their  unnatural  Letts  and  other  brutifh  frac- 
tices  :  Thefe,  fays  Burnet,  are  »ot  fit  to  be  Ipokcn  of,  much  lei's  enlarged  on  in  a  Wurk  of  this  Nature.  The  full  Report  of  this  Vilitation  is  Inft  ; 
yet  B»ri,et  faw  an  Extract  of  a  part  of  it  -ontcmsig  one  bundled  forty  Sour  tiuufcs,  that  contains  Abominations  in  it  eoual  to  any  that  were  in  So- 
dom.    Burner,  Tom-   1.  p-   tot. 
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This   oocafioned  an  ordinance   of  the  King,  who,  as    fu-     jealoufics  of  the  Pope,  the   King  of  Fror.ce  and  the  Vene-     1535. 

preme  head  of  the   Church   of  England,     difcharged    from 

their  Vows  fuch  as  were   profefied  under  four  and   twenty 

years  of  age,  and  allowed  all  the  reft  to  quit  their  Houfes, 

and   live  like    Seculars    if  they  pleafed  (1).     But    as  moft 

were  accuftomed  to  an  idle  life,  and  perceived,  when  they 

forfook   their  Monafteries,  they  ftiould  be  forced  to  work 

for   their  livelihood,  the  liberty   given    them  by  the  King 

produced  no    great    effect.     Befides,  there   were  doubtlefs 


tians,  were  revived  on  this  occafion  ;  each  of  thefe  Poten- 
tates having  caufe  to  fear  the  Emperor  would  keep  Mila*: 
for  himfelf,  or  give  it  to  his  Brother  the  King  of  the  Re- 
mans.  In  that  cafe,  Italy  would  of  courfe  fall  again  into 
Slavery,  and  the  King  of  France  ltofe  his  hopes  of  recover- 
ing that  Duchy.  To  make  them  ealy,  the  Emperor  de- 
clared he  had  no  delign  to  keep  A'fi/an,  but  intended  tc» 
prefent   fome  Prince    with  it,  who  fhould   caufe    no   fufpi- 


many,  who,  out  of  confeience,  thought  not  proper   to  ufe     cion    to  thofe  that  were  concerned   to   preferve  the   Peace 


Change  of 


it.     So,  Henry  was  obliged    to  take  other    meafures. 

It   was   but   this    year    that   Cardinal   Campegio  loft   the 

j.m,B,jh°p<.  Bifljoprjj-k  0f  Salisbury,  which  was  given  to  Nicolas  Shax- 

Aft.  Pub.  r      _  Jl  O 

Xiv.p.550,  ton  a  friend  to  the  Reformers.  Shortly  after,  the  see  01 
5S*.  5  53-  JVorceJler  was  taken  from  Ghinucei  an  Italian,  and  con- 
tT"'!-!.  ^errei'  on  Hitgb  Latimer,  great  friend  of  Cranmer.  John 
Stow.  Hilfey  was  promoted    to   the   See  of  Roche/ler,  vacant   by 

the  death   of  Fijher,  and   Edward  Fox  to  that   of    Here- 
ford. 
Henry tries        Among  all  the  King's  enemies,  or  enviers,    none  gave 
'tleKwcf   n'm    more   uneafinefs  than  his  Nephew  the   King  of  Scot- 
Scotland  to    land,  and   not  without  reafon.     During  the  whole  time    of 
that    Prince's  minority,   Henry  had  fomented  the   troubles 
of    Scotland,    and   even  fhown   that  his  defigns  tended  to 
become  mafter  of    that   Kingdom.     James   was  fully   in- 


r enounce  the 
Pope. 
Buchanan. 
Herbert. 


of  Italy.  Afterwards,  he  wifely  made  ufe  of  it  for  a  lure 
to  amufe  the  King  of  France.  But  in  reality  he  never 
defired  to  difpoflefs  himfelf  of  it  (4). 

Queen    Catherine  ended  her  days  the  beginning  of  the      , .  ,5 
year    1536  (5).     Though  her  virtue    had    gained   her  an  Death  of 
univerfal   efteem,  (lie  died  however  little  lamented   by  the  ^'",  (Ja- 
publick,     becaufe   fhe  equally  embaraffed   her    friends  and  h™£^ 
enemies.     Before    fhe  expired,  fhe  dictated   a  very  tender  stow. 
Letter  to  the  King,  who  feemed  to  be   extremely  moved  Buraet. 
with  it  (6).     But,  in   all  appearance,  his   grief  was  of  no 
long  continuance.     He   was   very  fond   of  her  when   firft 
married,  her  mildnefs   and  modefty  having  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  him  than   fhe    could    expect   from    her  Beauty, 
which  was  not  extraordinary.     In  time,  his  affection  aba- 
ting, he    treated    her  with  indifference,  though  ever  with 


formed  ,  and  though  he  fhowed  great  regard  for   the  King     much  civility.     At  laft,  after  he   had  refolved  to  put   her 
his  Uncle,  he  let  him  fee  however  he  did  not  confider  him     away,  her  obftinate  refufal   to  comply  with  his  Will,   made 

him  confider  her  as  an  enemy.  Accordingly  he  ufed  her 
rigoroufly  when  the  fentence  of  Divorce  was  pronounced, 
even  to  the  not  fuftering  her  to  keep  Servants  who  treat- 
ed her  as  a  Queen.     At   laft  he    publickly  forbid    to  give 


as  a  friend.  Henry  therefore  was  in  danger,  that,  if  the 
innovations  in  Religion  caufed  difturbances  in  the  King- 
dom, the  King  of  Scotland  would  take  occafion  to  be  re- 
venged,   by    affifting   the  Male-contents.     This   fear  was 

the   more  juft,    as   the  Emperor   knowing  the    King   of    her  that  title,  though  he  was  forced  to  connive  at  her  dif- 
Scotland's  difpofition,  had  already  laboured    to  infpire    him     obedience. 

with  fufpicions  and  jealoufics  of  France  and  England.     Nay,  The  Parliament   meeting  the   4th  of  February,  finished  jwf, 

he  would  have  concluded  a  League  with  him,  as  I  obferv-  the  Work  begun,  by  abolifhing  every  thing  relating  to  «*"• 
ed,  had  not  Francis  broken  his  meafures,  by  procuring  a  the  Pope's  power,  not  to  leave  the  leaft  pretence  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority.  But  the  King  had  a  farther 
view,  namely,  to  fupprefs  the  Monafteries,  as  well  to  be 
revenged  of  the  Monks  and  prevent  their  ill  defigns,  as  to 
procure  their  Eftates.  In  all  appearance,  the  late  vifitati- 
on  of  the  Monafteries  had  convinced  him  that  the  Monks 
were  as  unferviceable  to  Religion,  as  prejudicial  to  his  affairs 
in  his  prefent  circumftances. 

As  among  the  Conftitutions  obferved  in   the  Church  of  Heafontfat- 


Peace  between  England  and  Scotland.  But  notwithftan 
ding  this  Peace,  Henry  was  always  in  diftruft  of  that 
quarter.  So,  to  make  himfelf  eafy,  he  formed  the  pro- 
ject to  inftill  into  the  King  of  Scotland  the  refolution  to 
follow  his  example,  and  renounce  the  Pope's  obedience. 
He  confidered  this  as  a  fure  means  to  preferve  between 
the  two  Kingdoms  a  ftrict  Union,  which  would  be  very 
ad-vantagious  in  his  prefent  circumftances.  He  fent  him 
therefore  in  the  firft  place  a  long  Letter  (2),  declaring  the 


England,  there  were  not  a  few    that  had    a  manifeft   rela-  """S ,ht    , 

Etc  ejiajlieal 


1  Inter 
view 


fkdanmdt  reafons    of  his  conduct  with    regard  to  the    Pope.     Then,  tion   to  the   papal   Authority,     it   was  abfolutely   neceffary  cmiituiva, 

he   difpatched  an   Ambaffador  (3)  to  propofe  an   interview,  to  annull  them  and   make   others,  which   fhould  have  for 

fancying  that  a  conference  with  him  would  produce  a  grea-  foundation   the  King's  Supremacy.     The  Parliament   had 

ter    effect    than  whatever   he  fhould  fay  to  him  by  Letter  already   paffed  an  Act,    empowering    the  King   to  nomi- 

or   Embaffy.     But    though    the  Reformation    had   already  nate  thirty-two_Commimoners  to  examine  fuch  as  were  to 


be  aboliihed.  But  the  King  had  not  haftened  this  nomi- 
nation, becaufe  by  this  eonfufion,  his  authority  was  much 
more  extenfive.  Indeed,  the  papal  power  was  aboliihed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  yet  it  ftill  fubfifted  in  the  Con- 


crept   into  Scotland,   James  had  no  inclination    to  embrace 
it.     So,  the  Ecclefiafticks    about   his    Perfon  eafily  diffwa- 
ded   him    from  accepting  the  Interview,  where  they  were 
afraid  fome  things  might   pafs  very   prejudicial  to  their  Re- 
ligion.    Mean  while,   James,  not  being  willing  openly  to  ftitutions,  which,  not  being  abrogated,  threw   the   Clergy 
refufe  the  conference  defired  by  the  King   his  Uncle,  gave  into  great  perplexities  becaufe  they  knew  not  what  to  do. 
him  hopes  of  his  confent,  after  certain  difficulties,  purpofe-  But  this  was  what  the  King  defired,  that  the  Clergy  might 
ly  raifl-d,  were  removed.      But  at   the  fame    time  he   de-  be  more  at    his  devotion,  fince  he  could  equally  profecute 
manded  of   the  Pope  a   Brief,  to    forbid    his  having    any  them  as  guilty,  whether  they  did  or  did  not  obferve  them. 
James  ex-     Interview   with    the    King  of  England.     When  the  Brief  The   Parliament  taking  this  contrariety  into  confideration 
«< fa\cMt'tfcamei    he  Save  tne  King   his  Uncle    notice    of   it,    who  would   have  cured    it,  by  confirming    the  power  formerly 
tic  Pcfe's     having  prepared    for    his  Journey,  was  extremely  offended  given  the  King,     to  appoint  Commiffioners   to   alter  thefe 
Prohibit!™.  at  this  refufal.     Hence    fprung  a    quarrel    between    them,  Conftitutions.     This  was   a  fort  of  reproach  for   his   neg- 
which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention   hereafter.  ligence   in   that    refpect.     But  he  feigned  not  to  mind  it, 
*D°lb°FM        Befbre  I  conclude  the  year    1535,  I  mull   not  forget   to  and   left   the  affair  in   the  fame  State  it  was  (7). 


la 

Herbert. 


relate  an  event  which  very  much  changed   the    face  of  the         He   had   another  thing   in   his  thoughts   which  affe<ted  ^sifirfip- 

atiairs    of  Europe.     I   mean  the  death   of  Francefco  Sforza  him  much  more,  namely,   to  execute  his  defign  upon  the  £lr"jiW/'- 

Duke  of  Milan,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  Otlober.  Monks.     In  this  Seffion,  he  reprefented  to  the  Parliament,  teria. 

As  this    Prince    left  no  I  flue  by  Catherine  of  Denmark  the  that  the  great  number  of   Monafteries   in   the    Kingdom  Aa-  Pub- 

Emperor's  Niece,  whom  he  had  lately  married,  the  Duchy  were  a  Burden  to  the  State,    and  earneftly  defired  them  to         P'*7** 

of  ATilan  as    Fief  of  the  Empire,  was  fallen  to  the    Em-  remedy  the  Evil  by  fuch  means  as  they  fhould  judge  proper. 

-Ir  ief'n\    Per0T'>  t0  De  difpofed  of  as  he  pleafed.     So,    the  fears  and  Whereupon  it  was  enacted,    That  all  Houfes  of  two  hun- 

not  to  intend 

to  keep  that         (,)   The  Men,  if  in  Orders,  were  to  have  a  Priefl's  Habit  given  them,  and  forty  Shillings  in   Money  ;   the  Nuns   were  to  have  only  a  Gown,    fuch 

Vu.by.  as  fecuhr  Women  wore.     Some  however  for   furrendering  their   Hmfes  got  fmall   Pennons.     Herbert.     Stow,  p.    572. 

(2)  By   ll'ULam   Barlow    Bilhop  elecl  of  St.  Afaph,  and    Thomas   Holer  oft.     Herbert,   p.    1X4. 

(3)  William   Howard  Brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     Herbert,   p.    1S4. 

(4.J  This  Year,  IVales,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  a  Province  to  the  Englifh  Nation,  was  incorporated,  united,  and  annexed  for  ever  to  the 
Realm  of  England.  Statut.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26. John  Owen  began  this  Year  to  make  Brals  Canon?,  being  the  tirlt  that  male  this  kind  of  Ar- 
tillery in  England. The  8th  of  May,   King  Henry  commanded  all  Perfons   about  his  Court  to  cut  their  Hair  ffurt,  and  to  fet   them  an  Example,  he 

caulcd  his  own  to  be  cut  j    and  likewile   begin  to  wear  his  Beard   knotted,    and  was  no    more   fliaved. Auguji   16,   the  King's  Stables  at   the  Meufe 

(  lo  called    becaufe  the    King's   Hawks   Were  there   mewed  and  kept  )   were  burnt  down.      Hail,  fol.  225.     Stow,  p.   571. 

(5)  On  the  8th  of  January  at  KimbAton,  in  the  fiftieth  Year  of  her  Age,  thirty  three  Years  after  fhe  came  into  England.  In  her  Will,  ihe  ap- 
pointed htr  Body  to  be  buried  in  a  Convent  of  Observants,  who  had  done  and  fuffered  moll  for  her,  but  the  King  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  the  Abby- 
Church  oi  Peterborough,  which  he  afterwards  converted  to  a  Cathedral.  Stow,  p.  572.  Queen  Ann  Bcleyn  wore  Yellow  tor  the  Morning.  Hall, 
fol.    227. 

(6)  In  the  Title  (he  called  h:m,  My  mofi  dear  Lord,  King,  and  Husband,  and  concluded  with  faying,  /  make  tbit  Vow,  that  mine  Eyes  defire  you 
ab;ve  alt  Things.  «  She  advifed  him  to  look  to  the  Health  of  his  Soul.  She  forgave  him  all  the  Troubles  he  had  cart  her  into.  She  recommended 
"  the.r  Daughter  Mary  to  him,  defiling  he  would  be  a  loving  Father  to  her.  She  alio  delired  he  would  provide  Matches  for  her  Maids,  who  were 
"  but  three  ;  and  that  he  would  give  her  Servants  enc  Year's  Wastes  more  than  was  due  to  them.  "  She  was  a  devout  and  pious  Princefs,  and  led 
a  fevere  Lire.  In  her  Greatnefs  fhe  wrought  much  with  her  own  Hand,  and  kept  her  Women  well  employed  about  her,  as  appeared  when  the  two 
Legates  came  once  to  fpeak  with  her.  She  came  out  to  thern  with  a  Skein  of  Silk  about  her  Neck,  and  told  them  ihe  had  been  within  at  Work 
with  hvr  Maids.     Few  fuch  Queens   now-a-days  !      Burnet,   Tom.    1.  p.   192. 

(7]  About  this  time,  King  Her.',  appointed  an  Office  for  all  Eccletiaitical  Matters,  and  ordered  a  Seal  to  be  cut.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury's 
Title  was  alio  in  Convocation  ordeicd  to  be  altered  :  Intfead  of  Legate  of  the  Apolfokck  See.  h:  was  to  be  called,  Mttrop'.ltt.wi  and  Primate.  Burnet, 
Tim.  3.  p.  104. 
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•  536.  dred  Pounds  a  year  and  under  mould  be  fupprcffed>  and 
Herbert.  their  effects  given  to  the  King  (1 ).  Of  this  fort  there  were 
Huil'ngfh.  three  hundred  feventy  fix,  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  two 
thoufand  Pounds  a  year  fell  to  the  Crown,  with  above  a 
hundred  thoufand  Pounds  worth  of  Plate,  Goodij,  Orna- 
Cwrtof  ments  of  the  Churches,  and  the  like.  A  new  Court  was 
Augmenta-    erected,  called  the  Court  of  the  Augmentations  of  the  King's 

(ions  trcilcd.    n  ,       r~>  ■  <-    II 

Bumct.         Revenue,  which  was  to  take  Cognizance  of  all  matters  con- 
cerning this  new  acquifition(2).     The  erecting  of  a  Court 
for  fo  fmall  a  revenue,  was  a  clear  evidence,  the  King  had 
no  defign  to  flop  there,   but  intended  to  feize  the  revenues 
of  all  the  Monasteries  in  the  Kingdom  (.";). 
K,f<iliniov  to        The  Convocation  fitting,    as  ufual,    at  the   fame  time 
1,1  the  Pupli  w;tn  the  Parliament,    a  motion  was   made   there,     that 
/i'^n'-liiri'.  ''here  fliould  be  a  Translation  of  the  Bible  in  Englijh,  [to 
Burnet.         be  fet  up  in  all  Churches,]  and  the  fame  was  approved  of. 
It  muff  be  obfetved,    the  King's  intent   was  only  to  fhew 
the  People,  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  what  was  done  againft  the  Pope.      But  (Jranmer, 
Cromwell,  and  the  reft  of  the  Reformers  had  much  farther 
views.     They  hoped,   when  the  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  People,  they  would  fee  their  error  in  many  other  things 
which  hitherto  had  beendcemed  eflential  to  Religion.     But 
they  took  care  to  hide  their  deligns  from  the  King,  know- 
ing how  contrary  they  were  to  his.      Henry  was  absolutely 
againft  all  reformation  of  Doctrine,  and  conleiruently  they 
were  to  bring    him   infenfibly   and    by   degrees   to  what 
they  defiied.     They  partly  fucceeded,    but  they  fell  ex- 
tremely fliort  of  what  they  had  expected  at  firft.     How- 
ever, they  thought  it  very  considerable  to  obtain  his  con- 
fent  that  it  fliould  be  moved  in  the  Convocation,  to  give 
the  People  the   Bible  in  Englijh,    and    to  have  caufed  the 
ftc  King      motion   to  be  approved.     As    there  was   then   no  other 
taia  it  upon  Eng/ijhVeTlion  of  the  Bible  but  Tindal's,  made  at  Antwerp 
•'"■]•  j-        without  the  Publick  Authority,  the  Convocation  petitioned 
the  King  for  a  good  Translation,  which  he  was  pleafed  to 
take  upon  himfelf  (4). 
The  Parlia-       Henry  having  obtained  of  the  Parliament  all  he  defired, 
"J"""'1,       thought  it  time  to  dillolve  it,  which   he  did  the  fourteenth 
Burnet."       of  April,  after  having  continued  it   fix  years.     Never  had 
Parliament  held  fo  long  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Mo- 
narchy. 

The  care  Henry  took  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  Cabals 
of  the  Monks,  and  his  other  domeftick  Enemies,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  thinking   of  his  foreign  Affairs,    and  of 
P.  Dankl.     means  to  avoid  the  Emperor's  attacks.     Francis  was  inva- 
ding Savoy,  and   it  was  but  too   manifeft  that  his  intent 
was  to  open  a  paflage  into  the  Alilanefe.      But  as  this  was 
a  great  undertaking,    considering    the  then    fituation    of 
France,  the  Emperor  could  not  believe,  he  had  ingaged  in 
it  without  being  firft  fure  of  Henrys  affiftance.     Where- 
fore  he  refolved  to  ufe    his   utmoft  endeavours   to  break 
Hr  prcmifn   their  Union.     Erom   the  death  of  Sforzei,    he  had  conti- 
Mil.in  ro  j    nued   a  private    negotiation  with  Francis,    to  relign   the 
Francis,        Duchy  of  Milan  to  one  of  his  Sons,    and  acted  fo  artfully, 
that  the  Treaty  Seemed   to    be   very   near  a  Conclulion. 
This  could  not  but  infpire  Henry  with  jealoufy.     He  plainly 
faw  if  the  negotiation    ended    to    the   King    of  France's 
mndoffiri  an  Satisfaction,    he  would  be  regardlefs  of  his  interefts.     On 
Alhanu       t^e  otjjCr  ]lallcJ    the  Emperor  no  fooner  heard  of  the  death 

vinb  Henry.     ,  ,  .  '  , .      ,      •  ,  ,  1      rr      j 

Herbert.  or  "is  Aunt  (^iieen  Catherine,  but  lie  lent  and  ottered 
Henry  to  renew  their  Alliance,  with  a  mutual  oblivion  of 
all  that  was  patted.  But  left  he  Should  be  taken  at  his 
word,  he  required  three  conditions,  which  left  him  the 
liberty  to  prolong  the  affair  as  much  as  he  pleafed,  his 
aim  being  only  to  fow  divifron  between  Francis  and  Henry, 
by  making  them  fufpicious  of  each  other.  The  firft  of 
thefe  conditions,  was,  that  Henry  Should  be  reconciled  to 
the  Pope,  to  which  end  he  offered  his  mediation.  By  the 
fecond,  he  demanded  a  powerful  affiftance  againft  the 
Turks.  By  the  third,  that  purfuant  to  their  Treaty  in 
1  5  18,  he  fliould  join  with  him  in  the  defence  of  Milan, 
Henry's  againft  the  attacks  of  the  French  King.  Henry  replied, 
/Ufaer.  1'hat  what  had  been  done  againft  the  Pope  could  not  be 
revoked  :  That  as  foon  as  Christendom  Should  be  in  peace, 
he  would  ac5t  againft  the  Infidels,  as  became  a  Christian 
Prince :  That  he  was  ready  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the 
Emperor,    provided  it  was  done  without  prejudice  to  the 


King  of  France  his  Ally,  that  being  Friend  of  both,  he  1536. 
might  be  better  enabled  tolabout  their  reconciliation,  or  if 
he  could  not  fucceed,  to  aflift  him  that  fliould  be  unjuftly 
attacked  :  That  as  to  the  reft,  he  refufed  not  to  agree 
with  the  Emperor,  provided  he  would  own,  the  rupture 
came  from  him.  The  Emperor  perceiving  Henry  was 
upon  his  guard,  thought  not  fit  to  pufli  thi,  affair  any  far- 
ther. Indeed  Henry  could  calily  fee,  his  aim  wa*  to  fet 
him  at  variance  with  France,  Since  at  the  very  time  thefe 
things  palled,  Francis  imparted  to  him  the  private  negotia- 
tion, concerning  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  Moreover  he 
warned  him,  that  the  Emperor  intended  to  force  him  to 
return  to  the  Pope's  obedience,  and  it  was  only  upon  that 
condition  he  offered  to  refign  the  Milanefe. 

All  thefe  proceedings  of  the  Emperor  convincing  Henry  "  rT  '""" 
that  he  fought  occafion  to  attack  him,  he  refolved  toptir- 
fue  his  negotiation  with  the  Protef hints  of  Germany,    to 
make  him  a  diverfion  in  that  Country,  which  Should  break  ! 
his  meafures  with  regard  to  England.     To  this  fame  end,  B(] 
he  had  Sent  Edward  Fox   to   them  laft    year.     But  they 
would  not  be  his  dupes,  not  imagining,  as  he  would  fain 
have  made  them  believe,     that   he  w.h   inclined    to  their 
Faith,     whilft   he  ordered   their   Brethren  to  be  burnt  in 
England.     So,   not  to  be  ingaged  by  faint  hopes  to  be  fub-  Tlilupu 
fervient  to  his  defigns  at  their  expence,  they  delivered  to 
his  AmbaSTador  the  terms  on  which  they  were  willing  to   ;  idin. 
be  itrictly  united  with  him.      The  terms   were,   That  he  Herbert. 
fhould   embrace  the  Augsburg  Confeffion,    and  defend   it 
with  all  his  power  in  a  free  Council :  That  he  Should  ap- 
prove of  no  place  for  holding   the  Council  without  their 
confent :    That   if   the  Pope  called  a  Council  at  his   own 
plcafure,    Henry    fhould    join    with    them    in  protefting 
againft   it:    That  he  fhould  accept  the  title  of  Prote&or  of 
the  League :  That  he   fliould  never  return  to  the  Pope's 
obedience:    That  he    fhould    not    aflift    their   enemies: 
That  he  fliould  find  a  hundred  thoufand  Crowns  for  the 
occafions  of  the  League,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  if  the 
War  lafted  any  time.     Laftly,  They  added,   That  when 
he  Should  have  declared  himfelf  upon  thefe  Articles,  they 
would  fent  Ambaffadors  and  agree  with  him  upon  the  reft. 

Thefe  propofals  threw  Henry  into  Some  perplexity.  He  *'■"  "' " 
faw,  the  fole  aim  of  the  Proteftants  was  to  iiipport  then 
Religion,  and  that  however  was  the  thing  which  disturb- 
ed him  the  leaft.  He  was  by  no  means  Satisfied  with  the 
Augsburg  Confeffion,  and  yet  he  perceived,  in  cafe  he 
openly  rejected  it,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  Ids  being  able 
to  join  with  the  League  of  Smalcnld.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  his  intereft  to  continue  this  Negotiation,  as  well 
becaufe  the  Proteftants  might  be  Serviceable  to  him,  a<;  to 
keep  the  Emperor  in  awe  by  that  conhderation.  So  his 
intereft  required  that  he  fhould  favourably  hear  thefe  pro- 
politions.  But  withal  he  refolved  to  inlcrt  in  his  anfwer 
fomething  which  fhould  afford  him  occafion  to  break,  if 
he  thought  proper.  He  replied  therefore,  that  hewaswiI-'H'*'*!r*"r« 
ling  to  furnifh  the  fums  required,  in  cafe  a  League,  ofy'J^"' 
which  he  would  treat  with  their  Ambaffadors,  Should  be  Herbert. 
concluded  between  him  and  the  Proteftants:  That  though 
he  was  fenfible  to  what  the  title  of  Proteclor  of  the  League 
would  expofe  him,  he  was  content  to  accept  it,  provided 
there  were  between  him  and  them  a  conformity  of  Doc- 
trine, otherwife  he  could  not  engage  to  defend  a  Faith, 
of  whofe  truth  he  was  not  convinced  :  That  therefore  he 
defired  them  to  fend  CommifJioners  with  powers  to  mitigate 
fome  Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confeffion,  which  he  could 
not  approve.  Moreover  as  to  the  Supplies,  he  required  that 
the  engagement  fhould  be  mutual,  whether  he  or  they 
were  attacked.  In  fine,  he  demanded  an  authentick  ap- 
probation of  his  Divorce,  and  their  promife  to  juftify  it 
in  a  Council.  Thefe  propofals  of  both  fides  were  of  a 
nature  to  keep  a  Treaty  long  on  foot.  But  though  the  tbt  Pnuf- 
Members  of  the  League  of  Smalcald  faw  no  great  likeli- '""''  "' 
hood  of  a  Strict  Union,  they  appointed  however  Sturmius, 
Draco,  Bucer,  and  Mclanilhon  to  go  and  confer  with 
Henry  and  his  Divines.  It  was  efpecially  provided  in 
their  instructions,  that  nothing  fhould  be  concluded  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Emperor  or  Empire.  This  Negotiation 
was  intenupted  by  the  death  of  Ann  Dullcn,  which  hap- 
pened fhortly  after,    and  which  very  much  altetcd   the 


(1)  A  Commiflion  was  alio  directed,  on  Jur.e  16,  1535,  to  the  B'lhops  of  Meatb  and  Kildare,  to  Jcbn  Alien,  Matter  of  the  Rol's,  Gerard  Aiirrur  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  ;md  fame  others,  impawering  them  to  fupprefs  the  Monasteries  in  Ireland.     Kymer's  Fa.it.   Tom.  XIV*.   \ 

(1)  The  Court  was  t  I  Confift  ofa  Chancellor,  a  Treafurcr,  an  Attorney  and  Sollicitor,  ten  Auditors,  Seventeen  Receivers,  a  Clerk,  an  Caher,  and  a  Mef- 
fengcr.  Belides  the  nrefent  ones,  the  Ring  was  to  have  the  Lands  of  all  thole  Houl'es  that  had  been  dilfolved  within  a  Year  before  thi,  Act.  B^rr.tt,  Tern.  I. 
p.  19.1. 

(3)  What  remarkable  Statutes  wereena£ted  during  this  SttTion,  are  as  follows,  1.  Whereas  Pirates  ufed  to  be  tried  after  the  Ccurfc  cf  the  Civil 
Laws,  it  was  ordered,  Thai  they  fhould  b:  tried  in  fuch  Places  as  mould  be  direcled  by  the  Ring's  Commiffion.  and  by  Jan-;,  as  Offend  i  •  Land.  :■  That 
every  Perfon  who  hath  a  Park,  (hall  keep  two  Mares  thirteen  Hands  high,  for  breed-tig  Foals.  3.  That  Clerk-:  prefented  to  Benefices,  1h.1l!  not  pay  Tenths 
the  firft  Year  in  which  they  pay  their  Firft- Fruits.  4.  That  Tithes,  Offerings,  and  other  Duties,  (hall  be  paid  according  to  the  Ecclefialtica]  Laws  a'nd  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Churchof  England,  and  after  the  laudable  Ules  and  Cuftoms  of  each  Parilh.  5.  That  all  Bargains  and  Sales  .-f  L'-.d<  (hall  be  made  by  Writing 
indented",  fealed,  and  enrolled,  in  enc  cf  ihe  King's  Couits  of  Record  at  ll'epmivjler,  or  before  the  CuJUs  RetuUnm,  two  Jiutie  -,  aid  Cic:k  of  the  Peace,  of 
the  County  where  the  Lands  lie.     See  Statut.  2;   /'  '   v. 

(4)  It  is  net  known  to  whom  that  Work  was  committed,  or  how  they  proceeded  in  it.  For  the  Account  of  thefe  things  has  not  been  preferred,  n'r  con- 
veyed to  us  w:th  that  Care  that  the  Important  -  ;  1 ;--  ;  h-ng  required.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  W.-rk  was  carried  on  at  a  good  rate :  F.:r  three  Yea:  after  this 
it  was  printed  atPar/r,  whichihe\     ili<;    made  all  com  en.  era  hafle,  in  a  thing  that  required  fo  much  Deliberation.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  io,G. 
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f2ce  of  affairs  as  well  as  the  King's  mind,  in  refpeft  to  the 
Reformation  which  fhe  openly  countenanced. 

The  King  was  pollened    at  the  fame   time  with  two 
paffions ;  a  violent  love   for  Jane  Seymour,  Maid  of  Ho- 
nour to   the  Queen  ( i ),  and   an  extreme  jealoufy  of  his 
Wife  (2).     Very  likely,  the  latter  was   a  confequence  of 
"  °f,hc  the  former.     When  Ann  Bullens  enemies  found,  fhe  no 
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longer  held  in  the  King's  heart  the  place  fhe  had  formerly 
enjoyed,  inftead  of  fearing  to  accufe  her  of  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  King  her  Spoufe,  they  believed  they  fhould 
pleafe  that  Spoufe,  who  began  to  be  himfelf  unfaithful. 
It  is  certain  the  King  had  loft  that  affection  for  the  Queen, 
■which  made  him  furmount  fo  many  obftacles  to  polfefs 
her;  whether  enjoyment  had  quenched  this  firft  flame,  or 
the  Queen's  indifcretions  given  the  King  caufe  to  fulpect  her, 
he  fo  gave  himfelf  over  to  jealoufy,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  overcome  it,    or  perhaps  he  never  much  endea- 

Burnrt.  voured  it.  However  this  be,  the  occafion  was  this.  The 
Queen  had  a  great  friendfhip  for  her  Brother  the  Lord 
Rocbford,  but  could  not  indure  his  Wife,  who  lived  very  ill 
with  her  Husband,  and  had  an  infamous  character,  as  will 
evidently  appear  hereafter.  It  was  this  Lady  that  whifpered 
in  the  King's  ear  the  firft  report  that  the  Queen  was  unfaith- 
ful, and  had  a  criminal  Commerce  with  her  Brother  the 
Lord  Rocbford.  Thefe  feeds  fell  upon  a  Soil  already  prepar- 
ed to  receive  them.  The  King,  now  prejudiced  by  his 
paflion  for  Jane  Seymour,  was  overjoyed  to  find  in  the  pre- 
tended unfaithfulnefs  of  the  Queen,  a  means  to  procure  the 
pollelTion  of  the  Perfon  he  loved.  As  foon  as  Queen  Ann's 
enemies  faw  how  the  King  flood  articled  towards  her,  they 
took  care  to  ruin  her  quite  in  his  favour,  by  accufing  her  of 
fundry  intrigues  with  her  own  Domefticks.  Thefe  ene- 
mies were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Reformation. 
They  imagined,  fhe  had  put  the  King  upon  all  his  pro- 
ceedings againft  the  Pope,  on  purpofe  to  favour  the  new 
Religion.  But  though  fhe  had  not  done  this,  it  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  hate  her  that  fhe  had  been  the  caufe,  by  infpiring 
the  King  with  love,  fince  that  had  occafioned  Catherine's 
Divorce,  and  confequenlly  all  the  innovations  in  Religion. 
Policy  might  likewife  enter  into  their  project.  They  were 
fenfible,  fo  long  as  Ann  lived  fhe  would  be  an  invincible 
obftacle  to  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  whereas  if  fhe 
were  dead,  they  hoped,  all  difficulties  would  be  eafily  re- 

Bumet.  moved.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  inwardly  burned  with  a 
defire  to  fee  Religion  again  eftablifhed  upon  the  fame  foot 
it  was  before  thefe  alterations,  though,  like  a  good  Cour- 
tier, he  took  care  not  to  difcover  it  to  his  Mafter.  His 
Quality,  Zeal,  and  Credit,  had  made  him  head  of  the 
Party  of  the  old  Religion,  and,  as  he  had  the  King's 
ear,  he  could  eafily  do  ill  Offices  to  the  contrary  Party. 
The  King's  jealoufy  of  the  Queen  was  too  fair  an  occa- 
fion to  be  neglected,  fince  he  could  at  once  ferve  his 
Party,  and  make  his  Court  to  his  Mafter.  So,  it  is  com- 
monly believed,  this  Lord  contributed  moft  to  the  Queen's 
ruin,  becaule  among  all  her  enemies,  he  had  moft  ac- 
cefs  to  the  King.  But  however,  whether  it  was  he  or 
another,  the  King  was  infpired  with  a  jealoufy  which 
threw  him  into  a  fort  of  fury.  This  is  not  very  ftrange, 
coniidering  his  temper,  the  moft  impetuous  and  moft  im- 

She  is  accufed  patient  that  ever  was.     The  Queen  was  accufed  of  a  cri- 

tf  Mulury    minal  Commerce,    not  onlv  with  the  Lord  Rocbford  her 

mf1^'     Brother'    but  alfo    with  Henry  Norris   [Groom  of   the 

Stole,]  Francis  JVeJlon  and  William  Brereion  [of  the  King's 
Privy  Chamber,]  and  one  Alark  Smeton  [a  Mufician.] 
It  muft  be  confeffed,  the  Queen  had  fome  indifcreet  ways, 
which  the  King  never  minded,  whilft  he  was  not  preju- 
diced againft  her,  but  which  afterwards  were  too  capable 
of  confirming  his  fufpicions(3).  Befides,  as  foon  as  he 
hearkened  to  what  was   faid  againft  her,  probably,    her 


enemies  were  very  diligent  to  give  an  ill  turn  to  her  moft    '?36. 
innocent  words  or  actions.     Without  doubt,    Henry  was  Hj|- 
fome  time  tormented  with  jealoufy  before  he  difcovered  it,  h0ijj'    a 
but  at  laft  it  broke  out  at  the  folemn  jufts  held  at  Green-  Herbert.  ' 
wich  (4),  from  whence  he  fuddenly  withdrew  with  figns 
of  great  anger,  the  caufe  whereof  could   not  be  guefled. 
It  is  likely,    he  had  obferved  fomething  that  confirmed 
his  fufpicions,  of  which  none  but   himfelf  took    notice. 
Sanders  favs,  the  Queen  dropping  her   Handkerchief,  oneBiirnet. 
of  her  Gallants  took  it  up  and  wiped   his    Face  with   it.  H"'lc::• 
But  this  Author  is  the  only  Perfon    that  relates  this  cir- 
cumftance  ( 5 ).     Howe\  er  this  be,  the  King  was  no  fooner 
gone  from  the  Jufts,     but  he  ordered  the  Lord  Rocbford, 
Norris,  JVcjhn,   Brereton  and   Smeton  to  be  arrefted.      At  Sb, 
the  fame  time  the  Queen  was  confined  to  her  Chamber,  if. 
and    next  day  conveyed  to   the  Tower  (6).      But  what  stow. 
plainly  fhewed  the  defign   of  her  enemies  to  deftroy  her,  Hollingfli, 
was  their  procuring  an  order  for  the  Archbifhop  of  Ca 


is  ii/pre* 
led. 
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terbury  to  retire  to  his  Palace  at  Lambeth,  for  fear  if  he 
could  fpeak  with  the  King,  he  would  find  occafion  to  vin- 
dicate the  Queen. 

It  is  not  iurprifing,    this  Princefs   in  her   fad  condkion  Snares  an 
fhould    be   difordcred,    and  having  none  to  advife  with,  'f"1 '"  *"* 
fhould  be  enihared  by  her  enemies.     Her  Uncle's  Lady, 
the  Lady  Bullen,  was    appointed  to  lie   in  her  Chamber, 
with  whom  fhe  was  at  great  variance,  and  from  this  Ladv, 
who  was  placed  there  to  watch  her,  it  came  to  be  known, 
that  during  her  confinement,    fhe  laid   fome  things  which 
helped  to  confirm  the  King's  fufpicions.     However,  upon 
her  examination,  fhe  positively  denied,    fhe  had  ever  been 
falfe  to  the  King.     Only  when  fhe  was  told  that  Norris, 
JVeJlon,  Brereton  and  Smeton  had  accufed  her,    though  fhe 
might  have  eafily  feen  it  was  purely    to  draw  from   her 
fome  conferfion,  fhe  believed  fhe  ought  not  to  conceal  cer- 
tain things  which  had  palTed  between  her  and  them.     She  Sbec-nfifies 
faid  concerning  \rorris,  that  asking  him  one  day  why   he  f0"" p-'JlaZ"> 
did  not  go  on  with  his  Marriage,  he  replied,  there  was  no  t.'urneV 
hafte.     Whereupon   fhe  fafd,    fhe  plainly   faw  he  was  in  Mem. 
hopes  of  having  her,  in  cafe  the  King  died.     This  feems  T-  '•  2Soji 
to  argue  there  was  fome  familiarity  between  her  and  Nor-  &c' 
ris.     Otherwife,  fuppofing  the  truth  of  the  faft,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  a  Queen  fhould  think  of  talking  thus  to 
one  of  her  Domefticks. 

As  far  Smeton  the  Mufician,  file  faid,    he  was  never  in  Id. 
her  Chamber  but  twice.     That  the  laft  time  fhe  faw  him 
there,  fhe  asked  him  why  he  was  fo  fad  ;  and  that  in  her 
conveifation   with  him  he   had  the  boldnefs  to  tell  her, 
No,  no,   Madam,  a  Look  fufficks  me  (7). 

As  for  IVeJlon,  fhe  owned  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  U. 
tell  her,    he  loved  her,    and  that   fhe    thereupon  defied 
him  (S). 

But  after  all  the  queftion  is  to  know,  whether  the  re- 
gifters  from  whence  this  examination  is  taken  are  true, 
or  whether  the  examination  was  impartially  written.  In- 
deed, this  doubt  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  clear  theQueen. 
But  then,  when  it  is  conlidered,  fhe  had  for  adverlarv  a 
Husband  who  was  King,  and  jealous  even  to  madnefs, 
very  likely,  they  who  were  employed  to  examine  her,  gave 
her  words  fuch  a  turn  and  fenfe,  as  favoured  the  King's 
defigns,  by  pretending  to  fet  down  the  fubftance  of  her 
anfwers  inftead  of  her  very  word1;. 

As  for  the  Lord  Rocbford,  all  the  evidence  for  his  pre-  r;u.net< 
tended  familiarity  with  the  Queen  his  Sifter,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  that   he   was   once  feen   leaning  on    her 
Bed. 

When  thefe  Men  were  examined,  Norris  fwore  he  be-  DtMititm 
lieved  the  Queen  innocent,    and  perfifted  in  his  aflevera-  ?/'*-  Cast- 
tion  to  his  laft   breath.     Smeton  confeffed,    he  had  known "ji"*"   ,.• 
the  Queen  carnally  three  times;    hut  he  was  never  con-  t  hi.  iiS> 


(1)  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Segment  of  Wolf-Hall  in  Wihfbirc,  and  of  Elisabeth  Daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Wattimrtll  of '  NcitUJltd  in  Suffolk.     Di.  ^da.'e's  Eann 
Vol.  II.  p.  361. 

(2)  She  mifcarried  of  a  Son,  January  20,  this  Year.  Stoiu,  p.  572.  This  was  thought  to  have  made  ill  Imprefiuns  on  the  King,  who  from  thence  csn- 
cludcd,  that  this  Marriage  was  difagrceable  to  God.      Burner,  Tom.  I.  p.  196. 

(3)  She  was,  lays  Burnet,  of  a  very  chearful  Temper,  which  was  not  always  limited  within  the  Bounds  of  exact  Decency  and  Difcreticn.  She  had  rallid 
fome  ol  the  King's  Servants  more  than  became  her-     Tom.  I.  p.  197. 

(4)  May  the  firft.  Hail,  fol.  227.  At  thefe  Jufts,  George  Boleyn  Vilcount  Rocbford,  was  chief  Challenger,  and  Henry  Norris,  principal  Defendant.  Stm-, 
p.  572. 

(5)  Burnet,  who  was  at  more  than  ordinary  Pains  to  learn  all  he  could  concerning  this  Affair,  obl'erves,    that  this  Circumftance  is  not  in  Spelman,  a    i 

at  that  time,  who  writ  an  account  of  the  Matter  with  his  own  Hand,  in  his  Common-place  Book,  of  which  Burnet  had  a  Siglit.  Spelman  fays,  the  F.j- 
Jinels  was  difcovered  in  a  very  different  manner.  As  for  tbe  Evidence  Mays  he)  of  this  Matter,  it  ivas  d.  1  voes  td  by  the  Lady  W.neficlil,  tvbo  bad  been  a  Ser- 
vant to  tbe  Queen,  and  becoming  on  a  Judden  infrm  fome  time  before  her  Deatb,  did  fwear  this  Matter  to  erne  of  ber And  here  unluckily  the  reft  of  the 

Page  is  torn  off".  By  this  it  feems  there  was  no  legal  Evidence  againft  the  Qiieen,  and  that  it  was  a  Witneis  at  fecund  hand  who  depoied  what  they  heard  the 
Lady  Wiagfseld  fwear.  Who  this  Perfon  was  we  know  not,  nor  in  what  Temper  of  Mind  the  Lady  IVin^fieid  might  be  when  ftic  fwore.  And  this  it  feems 
was  that  which  was  brought  to  the  King  at  Greenwich  during  tnc'fujls,  who  did  thereupon  immediately  return  to  Whitehall.     Burnet,   Tom-  I.  p.  101. 

(6)  Sir  Thomas  Audhy  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Ubomas  Cromwell  the  Secretary,  and  Sir  IP'ilham  Kingjlon  Conftable  of  the  Tower,  who 
were  fent  to  apprehend  her,  letting  her  know,  what  Crime  ihe  was  charged  with,  ihe  cried  out,  That  Ihe  was  wronged,  and  delired  to  fee  the  King  betore 
ihe  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  but  in  vain.  When  Ihe  was  brought  to  the  Tower,  ihe  tell  on  her  Knees  before  the  fame  Lords,  belecching  God  to  help 
her,  as  fhe  was  not  guilty  of  that  whereof  Ihe  was  accufed,  and  delired  thofe  Lords  to  befecch  the  King's  grace  to  be  good  unto  her.  Slots',  p.  572.  Haters, 
p.  194. 

(7J  She  faid,  "  Smeton  was  never  in  her  Chamber  but  when  the  King  was  laft  at  IVinchefier  j  and  then  he  came  to  play  on  the  Virginals:  She  faid, 
41  She  never  fpoke  to  him  after  that  but  on  Saturday  before  May  day,  when  /he  faw  him  (landing  in  the  Window  ;  arid  then  ihe  asked  him,  why  he  was  fo 
*'  fad?  He  faid,  it  was  no  matter.  She  anfwered,  You  muft  not  expect  I  ftiould  fpeak  to  you  as  if  you  were  a  Nobleman,  fince  yuu  arc  an  interior  Perfon. 
*'  No,  no,   Madam,  laid  he,  a  Look  fuffices  me."     Burnet,   Tom.  L  p.  199. 

(8)  She  fecmed  morcapprchcnfwe  otll'ejton  than  of  any  body.  For  on  JVbitfun  Monday  laft  he  faitr  to  her,  "  That  Norris  came  more  Co  her  Chamber 
*'  upon  her  account,  than  for  any  body  cite  that  was  there.  She  lud  obferved,  that  he  loved  a  Kinlwortun  ot  hers,  and  challenged  him  for  it.  and  fur  not 
»«  loving  his  Wile.  But  he  anfwered  her,  That  there  were  Women  in  the  Houfe  whom  he  loved  better  thaji  them  both  :  Stie  asked,  Who  is  thac  ?  Your 
<•  fclf,  faid  he;  upon  which,  (he  faid,  ihe  defied  him."     Ibid, 
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1536.  fronted  with  ha"  ;  nay,  he  was  condemned  before  flic  was 
brought  to  her  Trial,  that  he  might  not  be  a  witnefs. 
This  makes  very  much  for  the  Queen,  fince  it  is  not 
likely  fuch  an  evidence  would  have  been  voluntarily  neg- 
lected, had  it  been  deemed  as  good  as  it  appears  to  be. 
But  probably  it  was  feared  that  Smcton  would  retracT:  or 
the  Queen  confound  him,  if  brought  face  to  face  with  her. 
The  reft  pleaded  not  Guilty  ;  but  however  were  condem- 
ned and  executed  (r ). 

Three  days  after,  the  Queen  and  the  Lord  Rochford  her 
Brother  were  tried  by  their  Peers  (2),  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk being  Lord  High-Steward  for  that  occafion  (3).  The 
Queen  was  accufed  of  proftituting  herfelf  to  her  Brother 
and  four  other  Men,  and  confpiring  the  King's  death. 
But  this  laft  Charge  being  without  any  foundation,  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  infill  upon  it.  The  Queen  and 
the  Lord  Rochford  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  vet  were  con- 
demned without  its  being  ever  known  upon  what  evidence 
the  Sentence  was  grounded.  Judgment  was  given,  that 
the  Lord  Rochford  fhould  be  beheaded  and  quartered.  As 
for  the  Queen,  flie  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded 
at  the  King's  pleafure. 

Very  probably,  the  King  believed  the  Queen  guilty,  and 
under  his  prefent  prejudice,  figns  and  tokens  were  to  him 
as  good  proofs.  But  can  the  fame  thing  be  faid  of  the 
Peers  who  condemned  her?  Did  their  Confcience  fufter 
them  to  condemn  a  Queen  to  death  upon  bare  furmifes? 
I  fay  furmifes,  fince  had  there  been  folid  proofs,  they 
would  very  likely  have  been  publifhed,  in  order  to  juftify  a 
Sentence  of  this  nature,  which  was  unprecedented  in  Eng- 
land. Such  referve  was  not  afterwaids  ufed  with  refpedl 
to  another  of  Henry's  Queens,  who  was  really  guilty  of 
the  like  Crime.  All  that  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  thofe 
who  palled  fentence  on  Ann  Bullcn  is,  that  their  dread  of 
turning  againft  themfelves  the  King's  fury,  if  they  com- 
plied not  with  his  humour,  made  them  conlider  figns  as 
real  proofs.  It  is  obfervable,  there  were  but  twenty-fix 
Peers  prefent  at  the  Trial,  though  there  were  then  fifty- 
three  in  England,  as  appears  by  the  Summons  to  Parliament 
XIV.  p.564.  directed  to  them  fliortly  after.  This  gives  occafion  to 
conjecture,  that,  according  to  the  method  introduced  by 
Cardinal  IVolfey ,  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  care  was  taken  to  remove  thofe,  who  were 
fufpeiled  not  to  have  fo  much  complaifance  as  to  gratify 
the  King's  paflion  at  the  expence  of  their  Confcience. 
T- 1,  p.ioz,  As  for  Dr.  Burnet's  faying  in  his  Hiftory,  that  Ann  Bullen's 
363-  Father  was  among  her  Judges,  it  is  known  he  retracted 

it  afterwards. 
TbeQuren  it  The  Sentence  was  executed  the  19th  of  May.  Ann 
tebeaitej.  fufFered  death  with  great  conftancy,  after  a  fhort  Speech 
to  thofe  that  were  prefent,  wherein  flie  neither  confeffed 
nor  denied  the  Crime  for  which  flie  was  condemned. 
She  contented  herfelf  with  acknowledging  her  obliga- 
tions to  the  King,  with  praying  for  him,  and  dell  ring 
the  Prayers  of  the  People  for  herfelf  (4).  It  is  generally 
believed,  her  fear  of  drawing  the  King's  anger  on  her 
Daughter  Elizabeth,  prevented  her  from  infilling  upon  her 
own  innocence  (5).     As  (he  knew  the  King's  temper  per- 
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fcSIy,  and  could  not  vindicate  herfelf  without  charging    1 5  36. 
him  with  mjuftice,  flic  was  afraid  Elizaleth  would  be- 
come the  facrifice  of  the  King  her  Father's  Refentment. 
However,  this  was  the  tragical  end  of  Ann  Bullen,  whom  Qiffemt 
fome  have  vehemently  defamed,  and   whofc  conduct  o-  '■' /"  "'. 
thers  have  as  carefully  ju'tified,  without  any  pufTibility  yet 
of  knowing  for  certain  whether  flie  was  guilty  or  inno-  Bumcu 
cent.     The  enemies  to  her  Daughter  Elizabeth  and  the 
Reformation,  have  blackened  her  Reputation  as  much  as 
poflible,  imagining  thereby  to  give  a  mortal  wound  to  the 
Proteftant  Religion.     For  a  contiary  reafon,  the  Prote- 
ftants  have  forgot  nothing   that  cou'd  conduce  to  give  of 
her  a  quite  different  Idea.    But  both  have  rcafoncd  upon  a 
falfe  Principle,  fince  the  goodnefs  of  a  Religion  depends  not 
upon  the  life  and  convcrfation  of  the  Profcflbrs.     For  my 
part,   if  I  may  fpeak  my  opinion,  I  can  never  believe,  the 
Peers,  her  Judges,    had  fufficient  evidence  to  condemn 
her  as  guilty  of  defiling  tut  King's  Bed.     However,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  by  fome  Familiarities  unbecoming 
a  Queen,  flie  gave  too  great  an  advantage  over  her.     As 
flie  was  young  and  handfome,  without  doubt  flie  was  not 
difpleafed  to  fee  the  eftedl  of  her  Beauty  upon  all  forts  of 
People,  imagining  that  the  Love  the  infpireu  them  with, 
greatly  heignten'd  her  merit.     Wee  fee  too  many  Ladies 
liable  to  this   infirmity.     Be  this  as  it  will,   it  i<=  certain, 
the  Spirit  of  Party  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  concerning  the  Queen     Had  fhe  not  coun- 
tenanced  the  reformation,  fhe  would  have  undoubtedly 
fewer  Accufers  among  the    Catholicks,  and  ;iad  fne  led 
the  King  to  perfecute  the  Reformed,  not  many  of  thefe 
would  undertake  her  vindication.    This  is  the  way  of  the 
World.     People  are  innocent  or  guilty  according  to  the 
Party  they  are  of.     But  befides  this  general  caufe,  a  par- 
ticular reafon   may  al;o  be   found  in  the  carriage  ot  Ann 
Bullen.  She  was  of  a  very  gav  temper,  which  had  charmed 
the  King,  but  which,  after  feme  years  of  enjoyment,  ftrrved 
only  to  raife  his  jealoufy      On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied  flie  had  very  good  qualities,  and  particularly  grcat 
Charity  to  the  Poor,  to  whom  a  few  days  before  her  Jif- 
grace  fhe  had  given  two  thoufand  Pounds  (6).    A  circum- 
ftance  in  the  flory  of  her  death  fhews  likewife,  fhe  had 
a  very  tender  Confcience.     After  fhe  was  condemned,  fhe 
fell  upon  her  knees  to  the  Lady  Bullen  her  Sifter-in-law(7), 
and  conjured  her  for  God's  fake,  to  tell  the  Princefs  Aiary, 
fhe  begged  her  pardon  for  her  ill-ufage  or  her.  This  Char 
rity,  and  this  tendernefs  of  Confcience  would  little  become 
a  Woman,  who  fhould  have  had  a  fliameful  and  criminal 
commerce  with  four  Men  and  her  own  Brother.     But 
they  would  be  very  confiftent  with  great  indifcretion  and 
a  little  coquetry. 

Tho'  the  King  had  procured  the  Queen's  condemnation,  Henry  mVt 
he  was  not  fatisfied.     He  was  pleafed  to  give  her,  before  h,'^-r'">z* 
flie  died,  a  frefh  caufe  of  mortification,  by  annulling  their  Bullen. 
marriage.     To  this  end,  he  caufed  her  to  be  turned  fo  Hail. 
many  ways,  that  at  laft  fhe  confeiTed  a  contract  between  '  erbcrt* 
her  and  the  Lord  Percy,  now  Earl  of  Northumberland,  tho'  Bows! 
that  Lord  protefted  upon  his  Salvation,  there  never  was  s-.rjpc 
any  formal  promife  of  Marriage  between  them.     It  was 


(1 )  Their  Trial  came  on  the  12th  of  May,  on  which  day  they  were  tried  by  a  Commiffion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  IVefiminHer-Hail.  Thev  were  twice 
indicted,  and  the  Indictments  were  (bund  by  two  Gund  Juries  in  the  Counties  of  Kent  and  Middle/ex ;  the  Crimes  they  were  charged  with  bein"  faid  to  be 
done  in  both  Counties.  All  proteftcd  their  Innocence,  only  Smetort  confeffed,  be  had  villi  defer-ved  to  die,  which  gave  occafion  to  many  Reflections.  They 
were  all  beheaded  but  Smcton,  who  was  hanged,  it  was  generally  faid,  he  was  bribed  into  that  Confeffion,  and  had  his  life  promifed ;  but  it  wis  not 
fit  to  let  him  live  to  tell  Talcs.  A'orm  had  been  much  in  the  King's  favour,  who  lent  for  him,  and  offered  him  his  life  if  he  would  confels  h.:  Guilt. 
He  genrroufly  rejected  the  Offer,  alfirming,  That  in  his  Confcience  he  thought  the  Qu^cen  innocent,  and  that  he  wculd  die  a  thoufand  times  rather  than 
ruin  an  innocent  Perlbn.     Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  201.    Vol.  III.  p.  120. 

(2)  In  the  Tower  of  London,  on  a  Scaffold  erected  (or  that  purpofe  in  the  King's  Hall.     Stow,  p.  571. 

(3)  With  him  fat  the  Duke  of  Sit/folk,  the  Marquifs  of  Exeter,  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Northumberland ',  ll'eftmorehnd,  Derfiy,  TVorzelier, 
Rutland,  Sufj'cx,  and  Huntington  ;  tfif  Lords  Audley,  Delaware,  Montague,  Morley,  Dacres,  Coiiham,  Mahravtrs,  Poiois,  Monteagle,  Clinton,  Sands  Wir'dCor 
Wtntwcrtb,   Burgb,  and  M'jrdant.     The  Charge  ran,  That  jhe  bad  procured  her  Brother  and  the  other  four  to  lye  ivitb  her,    which  they   bad  often  done  •  that 

fhe  bad  faid  to  them,  that  the  King  never  bad  her  Heart ;  and  had  jaid  to  every  one  of  them  by  tbemfehes,  that  floe  loicd  them  better  than  any  Peri'-.n  what- 
ever, which  was  to  the  Slander  of  the  Iffue  that  was  between  the  King  and  her.  And  this  was  Treafon,  according  to  the  Statute  made  in  the  26th  year 
of  this  Reign  (fo  that  the  Law  made  for  her  and  her  lflue,  is  now  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  her.)  It  was  added  in  the  Indictment,  that  me  and  her  Com- 
plices bad  cmfpired  the  King's  death  j  but  this  it  feems  was  only  put  in  to  (well  the  Charge.     Burnet,  Vol.  1.  p.  202,  363. 

(4)  Her  Carriage  the  day  flic  died  will  bell  appear  from  the  following  original  Letter  of  Sir  IVilliam  Kingfton  Conftable  of  the  Tenter  to  CrenrweH, 

SIR, 

"  HP  H  I  -S  fliall  be  to  advertife  you,  that  I  have  received  your  Letter,  wherein  you  would  have  Strangers  conveyed  out  of  the  Tower;  and  fo  they  be, 
"  by  the  means  of  Richard  Grejbam,   and  William  Loke,  and  IVtthepole.     But  the  number  of  Strangers  pull  no:  thirty,   and  not  many  hothe  [other.] 

"  And  the  Ambaffador  of  the  Emperor  had  a  Servant  there,  and  honellly  put  out:  Sir,  if  we  have  not  an  Hour  certain,  as  it  may  be  known  in  L:n. 
*'  don,  I  think  here  will  be  but  tew,  and  I  think  a  reafonable  number  were  bed,  for  I  fappofe  flie  will  declare  herfelf  to  be  a  good  Woman  for  all 
fl  Men  but  for  the  King,  at  the  Hour  of  her  death.  For  this  morning  flie  fent  for  me,  that  I  might  be  with  her  at  fuch  time  as  flie  received  toe 
**  good  Lord,  to  the  Intent  1  fhould  hear  her  fpeak  as  touching  her  Innocency  alway  to  be  clear.  And  in  the  writing  nf  this  flic  fent  for  me,  and  at  my 
*'  coming  ilie  faid  :  Mr.  Kingfton,  I  hear  I  fliall  net  die  afote  noon,  and  I  am  very  lorry  therefore,  tor  I  thought  to  be  dead  by  this  time,  and  part  my 
"  pain.  1  told  her,  it  fhould  be  no  pain,  it  was  fo  little.  And  then  flie  faid,  I  heard  fay  the  Executioner  was  very  good,  and  I  have  a  little 
"  Neck,  and  put  her  hands  about  it,  laughing  heartily.  I  have  i<e*it\  many  Men  and  alfo  Women  executed,  and  that  tluy  have  been  in  great  Sorrow, 
"  and  to  my  knowledge  this  Lady  has  much  joy  and  pleafure  in  death.  Sir,  her  Almoner  is  continually  with  her,  and  had  been  fince  two  a-Clock  after 
41  midnight.     This  is  the  effect  of  any  thing  that  is  here  3t  this  time,  and  thus  fare  you  well." 


She  was  beheaded  a  little  before  noon,  on  the  Green  within  the  Tower.  There 
Aidiey,  and  Secretary  Cromwell,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs  and  Aldermen 
being  more  expert  at  his  bulinefs  than  any  in  England:  Her  Eyes  and  Lips  were 
body  was  thrown  into  a  common  Chcft  of  Elm  that  was  made  to  put  Arrows  in, 
Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  203.     Hall,  fol.  227.     Stow.    Strype. 

(5)  On  the  6th  of  May  fhe  Writ:  a  very  moving  Letter  to  the  King,  wherein 
ether  Ume,  affirmed,  fhe  could  confefs  no  more  than  flie  had  already  done.  See 
p.  206. 

(6)  She  had  diftributed  in  the  laft  nine  Months  of  her  Life,  between  fourteen 
{he  had  lived,  the  Money  that  was  railed  by  the  Suppreflion  of  Religious  Houles, 

(7)  Burnet  fays,  it  was  to  the  Lady  Kmgflon,  the  Conftable  of  the  Tmtr'i  Lady. 


were  prefent  the  Dukes  of  Sttjett  and  Richmond,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  London.  Her  Head  was  cut  off  by  the  Hangman  of  Calais,  as 
oblerved  to  move,  after  her  Head  wis  cut  off,  as  Spc'man  writes ;  her 
and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  within  the  Joiner  beiure  twelve  a-Clock, 

fhe  infilled  upon  her  Innocence  in  the  ftrongeft  Terms:  And  at  an- 
Herbert,    p.  194.     Strype's   Mem.  Tom.  I.  p.   283.     Burnet,  Tom.  I, 

and  fifteen  thoufand  Pounds  to   the  Poor.     And,  in  all  appearance,  if 
had  been   better  employed  than  it  was.     Burner,  Torn.  I.  p.  106. 
Tors,  I.  p.  204. 
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believed  this  confeflion  was  drawn  from  her,  by  an  inti- 
mation that  the  King  would,  on  no  other  condition,  be 
prevailed  with  to  mitigate  that  cruel  part  of  her  Sentence  of 
being  burnt,  into  the  milder  part  of  being  beheaded.  How- 
ever this  be,  upon  this  fame  Confeffion,  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  was  forced  to  pafs  a  Sentence  of  divorce  between 
the  King  and  her  ( 1 ),  and  declare  their  Dautrhter  Elizabeth 
illegitimate.  What  is  molt  ftrange  in  the  King's  proceed- 
ings, is,  the  artifice  he  ufed,  in  caufing  the  Queen  to  be 
condemned  before  her  Marriage  was  nulled.  Had  the  Sen- 
tence of  divorce  been  pafs'd  before  the  trial,  fhe  could  not 
have  been  condemned  for  Adultery,  fince  her  Marriage  with 
the  King  muft  have  been  confider'd  only  as  a  Concubinage. 
But  Henry  had  acquired  fuch  an  abfolute  fway  over  his  Sub- 
jects, that  his  Will  was  the  fole  meafure  of  Juftice  and 
Law.  Nay,  he  fo  little  regarded  the  Publick  and  his  own 
reputation,  that  he  married  Jane  Seymour  the  next  day 
after  Ann  Bullen's  death,  wherein  he  exprefied  a  Paffion 
which  ferved  greatly  to  juftify  the  deeeafed    Queen. 

The  Death  of  Ann  Bullcn  revived  the  hopes  of  Mary 
the  King's  Daughter  by  his  firft  Wife  Catherine.  Her 
Attachment  to  the  Queen  her  Mother,  and  her  obftinate 
refufal  to  fubmit  to  the  late  Atfts  of  Parliament,  had  quite 
thrown  her  out  of  the  King's  Favor,  who  could  not  bear 
cor'  iifStion.  But  the  late  event  caufing  the  Friends  of 
Rome  to  imagine  the  King  might  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope, 
they  advifed  Alary  to  accommodate  herfelf  to  the  times, 
for  fear  of  lofing  the  fruit,  this  change  might  produce. 
As  there  was  nothing  now  that  obftructed  the  union  of  the 
King  with  the  Emperor,  it  was  hoped  the  Act  which 
declared  her  Blegitimate  might  be  repealed,  provided  fhe 
made  her  Submiffion  to  the  King  her. Father.  To  this 
end,  fhe  refolved  to  write  a  very  humble  and  refpectful 
Letter  to  the  King,  protefting,  for  the  future  fhe  would 
have  no  other  Sentiments  but  His.  But  Henry  not  fatisfied 
with  a  Submitfion  expreffed  in  fuch  general  terms,  infilled 
before  he  reftored  her  to  favour,  upon  her  figning  certain 
Articles  which  fhe  had  hitherto  rejected  :  namely,  the 
Supremacy,  the  renunciation  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  and 
the  unlawfulnefs  of  her  Mother's  marriage.  Mary  tried 
all  poffible  ways  to  be  excufed.  But  at  length,  finding  the 
King  remained  inflexible,  fhe  (igned  them,  though  con- 
trary to  her  opinion,  in  hopes  that  the  111  fhe  committed 
in  acting  againft  her  Confcience,  might  be  productive  of 
much  Good  (2).  As  for  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  then 
about  three  years  old,  fhe  was  diverted  of  the  Title  of 
Princefs  of  IVales,  which  fhe  had  enjoyed  from  her  Birth. 
However,  the  King  ftill  continued  to  educate  her  at  Court 
with  all  the  Care  and  Tendernefs  of  a  Father. 

Anew  Parliament  meeting  the  8th  of  June  {$),  an 
Act  was  parted  to  fettle  the  Succemon,  That  made,  after 
their  marriage  being  void  by  the  Sentence  of  Divorce  be- 
tween the  King  and  Ann  Bullen.  By  this  new  Act  the 
other  was  repealed,  and  the  Iffue  of  the  King's  two  firft 
marriages  declared  illegitimate,  and  difabled  from  ever 
inheriting  the  Crown.  Moreover  the  Aft  confirmed  Ann 
Bullen's  Sentence  as  being  grounded  upon  very  juft  cau- 
fes  (4),  and  fettled  the  Crown  after  the  King's  Death 
upon  the  Iffue  of  Queen  Jane,  or  of  any  other  Queen 
whom  he  might  afterwards  marry.  P'inally  they  gave  the 
King  full  Power  to  declare  the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown, 
either  by  his  Letters  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  by 
his  laft  Will  figned  with  his  hand  ;  [and  if  any  fo  defigned 
to  fucceed  in  default  of  others,  fhould  endeavour  to  ufurp 
upon  thofe  before  them,  or  to  exclude  them,  they  were 
declared  Travtors,]  as  were  alfo  thofe  who  fhould  main- 
tain the  lawfulnefs  of  the  former  marriages.  Hence  it  may 
be  eafily  guerted,  with  what  an  abfolute  fway  Henry  then 
ruled,  fince,  without  any  examination,  the  Parliament 
approved  of  all  his  Actions,  and  granted  him  even  more 
than  he  defired,  by  giving  him  power  to  fettle  the  order 
of  his  Succertors.  By  that  it  was  in  the  King's  power 
to  replace  Alary  and  Elizabeth  in  fuch  order  as  he  pleafed, 
or  exclude  them  entirely.  This  is  a  clear  evidence,  that 
the  Parliament  had  not  juftice  and  equity  fo  much  in  view 
as  pleafing  the  King. 

When  Pope  Paul  III  heard  of  Ann  Bullen's  death,  he 
entertained  hopes  of  a  revocation  of  what  had  been  done 
in  England.     And  therefore  declared  his  thoughts  to  Sir 


atutfi 
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Gregory  Caffali  formerly  the  King's  Ambaffador,  and  after    1536. 
fome  excufes  concerning  the  Sentence  of  Excommunica- 
tion which  he  had  given,  but  was  not  yet  publifhed,  told 
him    he  would   willingly  clofe    with  any  expedients  that 
mould  be  deemed  proper  to  procure  a  good  agreement  be- 
tween the  King  and  him.      But  Henry,   who,  fome   feww*»  njeffi 
years  before,  would  have  done  much  to  obtain  the  Pope's °"Pnf°Ialu 
favour,  was  now  of  another  mind.     Nothing  was  capable 
of  inducing   him    to   difpoffefs   himfelf   of  the  authority 
acquired  over  the  Clergy,  as  well  as  over  the  reft  of  his 
Subjects,  and  which  rendered   his  power  more  extenfive 
than   he  expected  at  firft.    -On  the  contrary,   entirely  to^'- 
dettroy  the  Pope's  expectations,  he  caufed  the  Parliament  If",. 
to  confirm  by  two  new  Acts    whatever  had    been  done  Burnet, 
againft  him.     By  the  firft,  all  perfuns  were  to  incur  theS:-"Jt.cio. 
pains  or  a  Praemunire,  who  endeavoured  to  reftore  in  Eng- 
land the  authority  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome;  and  all  Offi- 
cers both  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  were  commanded,  under 
fevere  Penalties,  to  punifh  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to  vio- 
late this  Statute.     The    fecond  nulled   and   abolifhed   all c-  '6- 
difpenfations,   immunities  and  privileges  flowing  from  the 
Court  of  Rome,    laving  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
the  power  of  confirming  what  fhould  not  be  contrary  to 
the  Law  of  God,  or  common  decency,  [which  confirma- 
tion was  to  paf>   under  the  Great  Seal.] 

In  this  Seffion  two  confiderable  Aiits  were  alfo  parted,  ■<**'*»• 
but  which  lelated  not  to  Religion.     By  the  firft,  it  was  Ha 

1*1  1*  ,1  1   •  ''ri.lgeoj 

forbid,    under  levere  Penalties,  to  marry  in  the  next  Ae-tte  k  ■.   > 
grees  of  the  Blood-Royal,  without  the  King's  licence  firft  latitats. 
bad.     This  Statute  was  made  on  account  of  Thomas  Hew-  Ouaf.on  of 
ward  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Brother,  to  whom  Alargaret'1' 
Douglafs  the  King's  Niece  [and  Daughter  to  the  Queen  of  stow. 
Scotland,  then  living  in  the  Englijh  Court]  had  plighted  her  Hollmglh. 
faith,  without  acquainting   the  King  her  Uncle.      Henry 
offended  at  their  boldnefs,  fent  them  both  to  the  Tnver, 
and  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  procured  the  fore- 
mentioned  Act.     By  the  fecond  it  was  provided,  that  all  dnubtr 
uiuipations  of  the  Pailiament  upon  the  Roval  Authority. **""*  "1 

1      r  1        rr'  r  h  ^     favour  of 

belore  the  h-ing  was  twenty  tour  years  of  age,   might  beth  King. 
repealed  by  Letters  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal.     ThusSutut-c-l8» 
both  Houi'es  of  Parliament  employed  their  whole  Autho- 
rity, to  give  the  Sovereign  a  power  which  his  Predecellbrs 
had  never  enjoyed,   as  if  they  had  been  affembled  for  that 
purpofe. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  refpe<£t  to  the  Civil  Govern-  the  Clergy 
merit,  that  the  bounds  of  the  Royal  Authority  were  en-  affr"f  f 
larged.     The  Clergy,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  Parliament/",  %"{,'rce% 
in  that  point,  ufed  the  fame  endeavours  to  become  agree-  Burnet, 
able  to  the  King,  by  approving  all  his  proceedings. 

The  Convocation  being  met  at  the  fame  time,  confirm- 
ed the  Sentence  of  the  invalidity  of  the  King's  marriage 
with  Ann  Bullen,  upon  the  fame  ground  which  had  ferved 
to  procure  it,  namely,  a  Pre-Contract  with  the  Lord  Per- 
cy, though  that  Lord  denied  it  upon  Oath. 

A  few  days  after,  the  lower  Houf'e  of  Convocation  CeiitCanfi/ahtt 
to  the  upper    Houfe  fix ty    feven   opinions,    which    they again/l  ,bt 
thought  worthy  to  be  condemned.     At  the  fame  time  the^ 
Deputies  made  great  Complaints  againft  thofe  who  were 
for  making  innovations  in  religion.  Thefe  Complaints  were 
levelled    at  Cranmer,    Cromwell,  Shaxton,    Latimer,  and 
fome  others  who  were  noted  as  Heads  or  Promoters  of  the 
Reformation,  though  they  were  not  named  (;).    Care  was 
taken  to  mix  with  thefe   fixty    feven    opinions,    moftly 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans,  feveral  Tenets 
of  the  old  Lollards  and   the  Anabaptijls,  to  inlinuate  that 
thofe  who  were  complained  of,  embraced  them  all  alike. 
The  Enemies  of  the  Reformers  hoped  to  make  them  for- 
feit the  King's  favour,  who  affected  a  great  rigour  againft 
fuch  as  were  termed   Hereticks.     After  the  death  of  Ann 
Bullen,  they  fcarce  doubted  that  all  whom  fhe  had  loved  or 
protected,  would  fhare  in  her  ruin.     But  they  were  difap-  Cromwell 
pointed  in  their  expectations :  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  were y:- ™a'ntm 
never  more  in  the  King's  favour,   who  even  gave  prefent-  He-beri. 
ly  after  to  Cromwell  a  frefh  mark  of  his  efteem,  by  con- Stow- 
ftituting    him  his    Vice-gerent   in  all  Ecclefiaftical  mat-  HollinSfl'* 
ters  (6).     So,  the   Convocation's    complaints,    inftead    of 
being  prejudicial  to  the  Reformation,  or  Reformers,  feem 
rather  to  have  increafed  the  credit  of  the  two  Heads.  This 
was  quickly  perceived,  when   it  was  feen  that   they  had 


(1)  At  Lambeth,  May  17.     Burnet,  T.  I.  p.  205. 

(2)  There  is  one  Circumirance  that  fliew  a  the  Frugality  of  that  time,  or  rather  how  far  Money  went  then,  on  account  of  its  Scarcity.  In  the  Eflabliflr- 
ment  that  was  made  for  her  Family,  there  was  only  forty  Pounds  a  quarter  afiigned  for  her  Privy-Purfe.     Burnet,  T.  1.  p.  208. 

(3)  Burnet  oblcrves,  thit  if  full  forty  Days  be  ncceffary  for  a  Summons,  then  the  Writs  mull  have  been  iffued  out  the  D.iy  before  the  lat:  Queen's  Dif- 
grace  ;  lb  that  it  was  defigned  before  the  Jr/1  -it  G>eemv:eb,  and  ccnfequently  did  not  flow  from  any  thing  thit  then  appeared.  Tom.  1.  p.  2C-9.  and  III. 
p.  1 1-"..     The  Writs  of  Summon;  bear  date,  April  7.     See  Ryiner's  Feed.  Tom.  XIV.  p.  563. 

(4.)  Queen  A*-.".  \,  faid  in  the  Acv,  to  hue  been  inflamed  with  Pride  and  Carnal  Deflrcs  or  her  Body  ;   and  having       n  nth  her  I    implices, 

to  have  committed  diver-;  Treafons  to  the  danger  of  the  Ring's  Royal  Perfon,   (with  ether  aggravating  Words)   for  which  Jhe  hid  jultly  lutfered  Death,  and 
1.      i  by  Acl  of  Parliament.      Burnet.    T.  I.  p.  210. 

(5)  Bi  .      ,  that  Cranmer  promoted  the  Reformation  prudently  and  Jolidly :  Latimer,  zeatujly  and  /imply  :  Shaxton,   with  much  indifcrect  Pridi 

(6)  In  1  pi ■:  1  :  Inftrument  dried  OSiber  22.  1535.  ho  is  fiilcd  Vicegerent  :  And  in  the  Writ  of  Summons,  1  -39,  (in  Dugdalc)  he  is  fiilcd  Vicai :;■:  Gt- 
totalis.  So  tliat  thei?  two  Tries  feem  to  have  been  pr  mifcuoufly  ufed.  In  right  of  his  Office  of  Vicar-general,  he  fat  in  C  m<  <  ,-.;--.  ib  -  thi  .'  i  :  • 
biihop  of  Canterbury.  '  Tom.  III.  p.  402,  123.  About  this  time  ha  was  mad:  Lord  Privy  Seal,  upon  the  refignation  of  Tb  -  BoJtyn  £  -il  of 
ll'iitjhre  1  and  on  the  9th  of  "July  was  created  a  Baron.    Stttv),  p.  573.     Bymer's  Fxd-   Tom.  XIV.  p.  5-1. 
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pcrfuaded  the  Kirtg  to  advance  the  Reformation,  by  re- 
trenching in  the  publick  Worfbjp,  fuch  ceremonies  as  were 
not  founded  upon  the  word  of  God.  This  refolutiou  be- 
ing taken,  the  King  acquainted  the  Convocation  that  he 
wifhed  them  to  examine  the  ceremonies,  to  the  end  fuch 
as  were  ufelefs  and  inflgnificant  might  be  retrenched. 

But  tliofe  who  were  againft  the  Reformation  had  a 
much  greater  ca'ufe  to  be  alarmed,  when  fome  days  after, 
Cromwell  brought  into  the  Upper  Houfe  of  Convocation, 
Articles  diawn  by  the  King  himfelf,  containing  fundry  Al- 
terations in  the  Doctrines,  with  orders  to  examine  them, 
and  report  to  the  King  the  refult  of  their  debates.  Then 
it  was  that  the  two  Parties  openly  divided,  the  one  to  pro- 
mote, and  the  other  to  oppofe,  the  Reformation.  Cranmer 
was  at  the  head  of  the  full,  being  fupported  by  Goodrich 
Bifhop  of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Sarum,  Latimer  of  IVorcejler, 
Fox  of  Hereford,  Hi/fey  of  Roche/hr,  Barlow  of  St.  Da- 
vid's. Lee  Archbifhop  of  l'ork,  was  Chief  of  the  fecond  ; 
and  with  him  were  Stokejly  Bifliop  of  London,  Tonjtal  of 
Durham,  Gardiner  of  IVinchcJler,  Longland  of  Lincoln, 
Sherburn  ( I )  of  Chichcjler,  Nix  of  Norwich  (2),  Kite  of 
CarlijJe.  Thefe,  who  were  private  Favorers  of  the  Pope's 
intereft,  ftill  hoping  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  ftrenu- 
oufly  oppofed  all  Innovations  for  fear  the  breach  fhould 
become  wider.  But  this  Party  lay  under  a  great  difad- 
vantage,  as  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  who  had  the  King's 
Ear,  fuggelted  to  him  that  mod  of  the  abufes  which  they 
defired  to  be  abolifhed,  directly  tended  to  fupport  the  Pope's 
ufurpations.  In  fhott,  after  many  debates,  the  Convocation 
agreed  upon  certain  Articles  which  were  digeftcd  in  form 
ol  Conftitutions,  the  Subftance  whereof  was  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  laid  down  as  the  Foundation 
of  Faith,  jointly  with  the  three  Creeds,  the  Apojllcs,  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Athanafian,  and  the  four  firlt  General 
Councils. 

II.  The  neceffity  of  Baptifm  is  eftablifhed  in  the  fecond, 
which  forbids  alfo  to  repeat  it. 

III.  In  the  third,  Penance  is  reckoned  necefTary  to  Sal- 
vation, coniiiting  of  Contrition,  Auricular  ConfeiTion,  and 
Amendment  of  Life. 

IV.  The  fourth  eftablifhcs  as  a  fundamental  Doctrine 
the  real  Prefence  of  ChrilPs  Body  in  the  Eucharift  (3). 

V.  In  the  fifth  it  is  faid,  that  Juftifkation  is  attained 
by  Regeneration,  which  confifh  of  Contrition,  Faith,  and 
Charity. 

VI.  It  is  appointed  in  the  fixth,  that  Images  fhould 
ftand  in  the  Churches,  but  that  in  incenfing,  kneeling,  and 
offering  to  them,  People  fhould  not  do  it  to  the  Image, 
but  to  God  and  his  honour. 

VII.  In  the  feventh,  Saints  are  to  be  honoured,  but 
without  believing,  fuch  things  are  to  be  obtained  at  their 
hands,  as  belongs  only  to  God  to  beftow. 

VIII.  In  the  eighth,  Saints  are  to  be  prayed  to,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  without  fuperftition.  The  days  fet  apart 
for  their  memories  are  to  be  obferved ;  unlefs  the  King 
fhould  leffen  the  number  of  them,  which  if  he  did,  it  was 
to  be  obeyed. 

IX.  The  Ceremonies  ufed  in  the  Church  are  to  be 
retained,  as  the  Veftments  of  the  Priefts,  Holy-Water, 
Holy-Bread,  bearing  Candles  on  Candlemas-day,  giving 
Aflies  on  Ajh-JVednefday,  bearing  Palms  on  Palm-Sun- 
day, creeping  to  the  Crofs  on  Good-Friday,  and  killing 
it,  hallowing  the  Font,  and  other  Exorcifms  and  Bene- 
dictions. 

X.  The  tenth  declares  it  good  to  pray  for  the  dead, 
but  that  it  is  necefTary  to  correct  the  abufes  advanced  un- 
der the  pretence  of  Purgatory,  the  Pope's  Pardons,  Maffes 
faid  in  certain  places,  or  before  certain  Images.  In  fine, 
that  fince  the  State  and  Place  of  Souls  after  death  are 
unknown,  they  ought  to  be  recommended  to  God's  mercy 
in  general  terms  only. 

•The  Kw  Thefe  Conftitutions  being  prefented  to  the  King,     who 

fprma  corrected  them  in  feveral  places  (4),  were  iigned  by 
Cromwell,  Cranmer,  feventeen  Bifhops,  forty  Abbots  and 
Priors,  and  fifty  Archdeacons  and  Proctors  of  the  lower 
Houfe  of  Convocation,  among  whom  was  Polydore  Virgil 
(Archdeacon  of  Wells,)  Author  of  a  Hiftory  of  England, 


tbe 


publifhed  afterwards  by  the  King's  ordcr(;).     Tiieir  pub-     '536. 
lication  occafioned  great  variety  'of  Cenfures.     THofe  that  <£'■'«»•/ 
defired  a  Reformation  had  gained  fome  ground,  with  refpecl  ','■  '.'„',     ,  . 
to  Images  and  Purgatory,    but   chiefly  in  that  the  Scrip-  tbtfe  Articles. 
tures  were  made  the  ftandatd  of  Faith,  becaufe  they  h  iped  ''  *■* 
from    that   Principle  to  draw  one  day  very  great  conic- 
quences.      But  the   determinations  concerning  Auricular 
Confcffion,  and  the  real  Prefence  of  Chrift's  Body  in  the 
Eucharift,  troubled  them  extremely.     Notoi.lv  were  thefe 
Articles  diredly  contrary  to  their  fentiments,    but  they 
faw  how    difficult  it    would    be   to  meddle   with    them 
again,  by  reafon  of  the  King's  prejudice,  who  believed  them 
unqueftionable.     'Flic  other  Party  were  under  an  unfpeat 
able  confternation,  to  fee  Articles  fo  long  fince  determim  d, 
brought  under  examination,  the  Papal  authority  abolifhed, 
and  the  exiftcnce  of  Purgatory  called   in  queflion.     Thus 
thefe  Conftitutions  plcafed  neither  Party.  Tlie  one  thought 
the  Reformers  had  acted  too  faintly,   in  not  advancing  the 
Reformation,  and  could  not  forbear  blaming  their  compli- 
ance, in  fuffering  Doctrines   fo  repugnant  to  truth,  to  be 
eftablifhed.     But  it  was   replied,    that  every  thing  could 
not   be   done  at  once,    and  that  it  would  have  been   im- 
prudent obftinately  to  require  that  the  errors,  the  People 
were  not  yet  fenlible  of,    fhould  be  fuddenly    retrenched. 
The  other  Party  were  very  angry  alfo  with  the  Bifhops, 
for  fo  bafely  abandoning  Truths,  embraced  for  fo  many 
ages  by  the  Catholick  Church.     But    indeed,    it   was  not 
in  the  power  of  either  to  act  otherwife.     The  King  him- 
felf managed   the  whole,     having  fettled  in  his   Cabinet- 
Council   what  he  thought  fit  to  alter  or  keep.     But  there 
was  not  any  in  this  Council  that  dared  to  oppofe  his  opi- 
nion, or  believed  it  prudent  to  combat  his  fentiments,  for 
fear  a  too  great    oppofition  fhould   produce  a  quite  con- 
trary effect.     All  that  could  be  done,    was  to  try  to  en- 
lighten the  King  gently  and  infenfibly,    without  ftriving 
to  bring  him,  by  a  fort  of  compulfion,  to  what  was  thought 
reafonablc. 

Before  the  Convocation  broke  up,    the  King  commu-  rhc  Kl". 
nicated  to  both  Houfes    a  Summons   he  had   received  to '"'"/' '"'!" 
a   Council,  which  was  to  meet  at  Mantua.     1  he  Pope,  advifa  -with 
without  confulting  him,    had  called   this  Council   in  con-  '*•&««»■ 
cert  with  the  Emperor,    and  was  to  prefide  by  his  Le-  '^2>. 
gates.     So  Henry  might  well  expect  to  lofe  his  Caufe  be-  Herbert, 
fore  fuch  a  Council,  had  he  been   fo  unwife  as  to  fubmit 
to  its  decifions.      Indeed  he  had  appealed  from  the  Pope 
to  a  General  Council ;    but  there  were  many   Queries   to 
be  refolvcd,     in  order    to  know  whether   this    called    at 
Mantua  was   lawful,    and   fortified   with  a   fufficient  au- 
thority.    Mean  while,  before  he  anfwered  the  Summons, 
he  was  pleafed  to  advife  with  the  Clergy,  who,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  prefented  to  him  a  writing  to  this  effect: 
That   a  true  and   lawful   General   Council    was   a  very  17" c/"T/» 
good  means  to  preferve  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Church  ;  $ZT' 
but  before  a  Council  was  called,  it  was  necefTary  to  con-  T.I.  p.  119. 
fider,  Firft,  who  had  authority  to  call  it :  Secondly,  Whe-  Habcn- 
ther    the  reafons   for  calling   it  were  weighty.     Thirdly,  p"  2°5" 
Who  fhould  affift  as  Judges.     Fourthly,  What  fhould  be 
the  order  of  proceeding.     Fifthly,  What  Doctrines  were 
to  be  difcufTed.      Then,    it  was  declared  that  neither  the 
Pope  nor   any  Prince  in  the  World   had  power  to  call  a 
General  Council,  without  the  confent  of  all  the  Sovereigns 
in  Chriftendom.     Purfuant  to  this  Declaration,  Henry  pub-  T !  KJ"Z 
lifhed  a  proteftation  againft  the  Council  which  was  to  meet  dgaitfttbt 
at  Mantua,  fpeaking  very  plainly  and  freely  of  the  defigns  Coumilef 
and  conduct;  of  the  Pope.     He  concluded  with  faying,  that!?*11™" 
he  could  not  confider  as   Free  and   General,     a  Council 
where  the  Bifhop   of  Rome  fhould  prefide,     which  fhould 
meet  in  a  fufpected  place,    and   which  muft  be  compofed 
only  of  a  fmall  number  of  Prelates,  till  the  War  between 
the  Emperor  and  France  was  ended. 

The  eighteenth  of  July,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  HePfrB*- 
after  a  Seffion  but  of  forty  days,  wherein  however  feveral  Z"'Jled 
Acts  of  moment  were  palled  (6). 

At  this  time  Cardinal  Pole  was  in  high   repute  for   his  Reg-mM 
Learning  and  Eloquence.     His  name  was  de  la  Pole,  but  ''  ' 
every  where,  except  in  England,  he  is  fo  well  known  by  W 
that  of  Polus,    that   he  cannot  be    called   by   any  other,  Hertatj 
without  danger  of  confounding   the  Reader.     He  was  de-  £"""'• 
fcended  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  \Ld.dot  Suffolk,  and  Favorite 


(1)  Sherburn.  upon  what  Inducement  is  not  known,  refigncd  his  Birhopruk,  which  was  given  to  Richard  Snmpfin  Dean  of  the  Chapel  :  a  Penfion  of  four 
hundred  Pounds  being  refeived  to  cibtrburts,  and  confirmed  by  this  Parliament.      Rytner's  FaJ.   Tom-  XIV.  p.  570. 

(2)  Nix  had  alfo  offended  th''  Ring  fignally,  by  fome  Correfpondcnce  with  i?s"re,  and  was  long  kept  in  the  Marjhaifea,  and  was  conviclcd  and  f.und  in  a 
Praemunire:  But  the  King  considering  h.s  old  Age,  upon  his  Submilhun  pardoned  him.  He  died  the  laft  Year,  though  Fuller  m  his  ll.ght  way  niak.s  hm 
fit  in  this  Convocation.      Burnit,  Tom.  1.  J).  214-.     See  Rymer,   Ibid.  p.  573. 

(3)  It  is  obfervable,  That  ihere  are  only  three  Sacraments  mentioned  in  thefe  Articles.     Hail,  fol.  218. 

(4)  The  King  did  not  corrctt  the  cngrolfcd  and  figncd  Articles,  as  Rap:nt  and  others  have  been  led  to  imagine,  by  mifunderftandiog  Burnet'*  Words 
in  his  Vol.  I.  p.  217.  For  his  meaning  Was,  (as  he  explains  it  himfelf  in  Vol.  III.  p.  123.)  That  there  arc  feveral  Draughts  ot  thefe  Articles  ihit  are  in 
many  Places  corrected  by  the  Kind's  own  Hand,  fome  of  which  Correction;  are  very  long  and  very  material.  Of  thefe  he  ipoke,  and  not  of  the  cngrofli  J 
Article!  (igncd  by  the  Convocation. 

i  ,     And  Peter  Pannes  Archdeacon  of  Worcejtcr,     fferbert,  p.  202. 

(6)  Namely,  thole  mention!  d  above  ;  againft  reftoring  the  Authority  of  the  Bilhop  of  Rzme ;  againft  Immunities,  SrV. Ey  an  Act  now  made,  it  was 

alfo  injoined,  That  Tithe-,  and  other  Profits  anting  or  becoming  due  during  the  Vacancy  of  any  Spir.tual  Promotion,  lhall  belong  to  the  Perron  that  ,.  Hex! 
prefi  nted  thereto,  toward  the  payment  of  the  Firft- Fruits.  And  by  another,  That  French  Wine  ihould  be  foid  by  retail  only  eight  Pcnte  a  Gailcn;  and 
Sa.k  or  Malmiiy  for  twelve  Pence.      See  hut:,:,    28  Henry  VI 1 1. 
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of  Richard  II.  From  that  time,  this  Family  had  been 
continually  advanced,  fo  that  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI, 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Duke. 
After  that,  a  Lord  of  this  fame  Family  married  a  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Brother  of  Edward  IV. 
Of  this  marriage  was  born,  among  other  Children,  Regi- 
nald de  la  Pole,  or  Polus,  the  Cardinal  I  am  fpeaking  of, 
who  confequently  was  Coufin  to  the  King  ( 1 ).  Being  a 
younger  Brother,  he  was  defigned  for  the  Church,  for 
which  alfo  his  natural  qualities  rendered  him  very  proper. 
In  his  younger  years,  he  made  fo  great  progrefs  in  all 
the  Sciences'  that  the  King  intending  to  raife  him  to  the 
higheft  dignities  of  the  Church,  conferred  on  him  the 
Deanery  of  Exeter,  with  feveral  other  Benefices,  that  he 
might  go  and  finiih  his  ftudies  abroad.  He  went  firft  to 
Peris,  where  he  frayed  fome  years,  and  forfeited  in  fome 
meafure  the  King's  favour,  for  refilling  to  concur  with 
his  Agents,  in  procuring  the  determinations  of  the  French 
Univeifnies  in  the  affair  of  the  Divorce.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  he  returned  into  England,  where  he  affined  as 
Dean  of  Exeter,  at  the  Convocation,  which  acknowledged 
the  King  fupreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  (2). 
There  is  even  reafon  to  prefume  he  was  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  oppofed  this  new  Title,  becaufe  he  kept 
his  Deanery  feveral  years  after.  At  length  he  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  lived  fome  time  at  Padua,  where  he  con- 
tracted a  friendfhip  with  Bembo,  Sadoletti,  and  other  cele- 
brated Wits.  The  reputation  he  acquired  in  that  Country, 
made  the  King  defirous  to  recall  him,  intending  to  re- 
ward his  merit,  which  was  univerfally  known.  But 
Pole  ftill  declined,  on  fome  pretence  or  other  to  comply 
with  the  King's  defire.  At  laft,  finding  delays  could 
prevail  no  longer,  he  was  forced  to  write  to  the  King 
the  true  reafon  of  his  refufal,  which  was,  he  could  not  ap- 
prove either  of  his  Divorce,  or  feparation  from  the  Apof- 
tolick  See.  Henry,  who  was  extremely  defirous  to  gain 
him,  fent  him  a  writing,  containing  his  Apology,  and  the 
reafons  of  his  proceedings  againft  the  Pope  (3).  Upon 
which  Pole  wrote  his  Book  De  Unitate  Ecclefiajlica, 
Heibert.+°3  wherein  he  takes  the  liberty  to  fpeak  of  the  King  in  very 
offenfive  terms,  comparing  him  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
exhorting  the  Emperor  and  the  reft  of  the  Princes  to 
turn  their  Arms  againft  him.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with 
fending  him  his  Book  in  Manufcript,  but  caufed  it  to  be 
printed  and  publifhed  (4).  Henry  provoked,  as  may  be 
eafily  judged,  at  fuch  a  violent  and  difrepectful  Behaviour, 
tried  to  allure  him  into  England,  by  writing  to  him  how 
much  he  efteemed  his  Book,  defiring  him  withal  to  come 
and  explain  fome  difficult  pafTages  by  word  of  mouth. 
Pole  took  care  not  to  be  thus  infnared.  So  the  King 
perceiving  this  artifice  took  not  effect,  diverted  him  of  all 
his  dignities,  the  lofs  whereof  was  amply  repaired  by  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Some  time  after,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  Cardinal's  Hat.  He  thereby  became  ftill  more 
attached  to  the  Pope's  intereft,  and  a  greater  enemy  to  the 
King,  who  not  being  able  to  reach  his  Perfon,  made  his 
Family  and  Kindred  feel  the  effects  of  his  indignation. 

The  fuppreffion  of  the  lefTer  Monafteries,  enacted  in 
the  laft  Seffion  of  the  late  Parliament,  was  not  executed 
till  Augujl,  though  the  Commiffioners  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  had  received  their  inftruc-tions  in  April.  Proba- 
bly, the  King  had  a  mind  to  fee  the  Iffue  of  the  new  Par- 
liament before  they  proceeded.  As  their  report  was  fup- 
prefTed  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  cannot  pofitively 
be  faid  what  it  contained.  Thus  much  is  certain,  the 
adherents  of  the  Pope  and  the  old  Religion  accufed  them 
of  committing  numberlefs  extortions  and  robberies,  and  of 
making  fa  He  reports  of  what  they  difcovered  in  this  Vifi- 


Burnet. 


Supprcjp"ns 
c/tbe  lifer 
Mvnajlerits. 
Burnet. 
T.I.  Coll. 
P-  143- 


tation,  to  leflen  the  horror  of  their  oppreffions.  This  may  K36. 
be  partly  true.  Nay,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thefe  Men, 
either  from  a  defire  to  make  their  court  to  the  King,  or 
from  a  greedinefs  to  enrich  themfelves,  exceeded  their  in- 
ftruiitions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alfo  piobable,  their 
accufers  highly  aggravated  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge. 
However  this  be,  immenfe  numbers  were  extremely  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  fuppreffion  of  fo  many  religious  Houfes, 
which  were  had  in  great  veneration.  All  the  Fricis  of 
thefe  fupprefled  Houfes  who  wilhed  to  become  Seculars, 
had  a  difpenfation  from  the  King,  and  the  reft  were  re- 
moved to  the  larger  Monafteries,  which  were  untouched. 
The  Churches  and  Cloyfters  were  pulled  down,  and  the 
materials  fold  to  the  King's  ufe. 

It  may  be  eafily  judged,  the  Monks  fpared  no  pains  to  <*»«■*»« 
excite  the  People  to  rebel.  They  found  it  the  more  eafy,  W .'„fju.^ 
as  great  difcontents  reigned  every  where.  The  nobility  Burnet. 
and  gentry  took  it  very  ill,  that  the  King  fhould  have  the 
Lands  of  the  fupprefled  Monafteries,  moft  part  whereof 
were  founded  by  their  Anceftors.  Befides,  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  conveniency  of  providing  for  their  younger 
Children,  when  they  had  too  many,  and  of  lodging,  as 
they  travelled,  in  thefe  Houfes,  where  they  were  always 
well  entertained.  The  poor  murmured  ftill  louder,  be- 
caufe multitudes  lived  by  the  Alms  which  were  daily  dif- 
tributed  in  thefe  Houfes.  In  fhort,  the  devout  Bigots 
thought  the  Souls  of  their  Anceftors  muft  now  lie  in 
Purgatory,  fince  fo  many  Mafles  which  were  faid  for  their 
deliverance,  where  abolifhed  by  the  fuppreffiun  of  the  Mo- 
nafteries. 

The  Court  hearing  of  thefe  murmurs,  endeavoured  to7fe'l'S"''/'r' 
compofe  them,  by  publishing  the  diforders,    difcovered  in °prejrJl'aiu[a 
thefe  Houfes.     But  this  fignified  nothing.       Befides    that  pubtijbed. 
thefe  reports  were  deemed  very  much  aggravated,    it  was  Burnet- 
faid,  why  were  not  thefe  abufes  feverely  punifhed  and  re- 
formed, without  deftroyine  whole  Houfes  for  ever  ?  At  laft,  V?  Kl"? 

s,  11  r  1  1  ■  it  1      r       1  •  r  .     Jdl    tbetr 

Cromwell  found  an  expedient  to  allay  thefe  dncontents  in  £<,„,/,  ar 
great  meafure,  by  adviting  the  King  to  fell  the  Lands  of eafy  «'«• 
the  fupprefled  Monafteries  at  very  eafy  rates,  and  oblige 
the  Purchafers,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  keep  up  the 
wonted  Hofpitality  (5).  But  this  expedient  was  not  capable 
of  entirely  appeafing  the  murmurs  of  the  People,  though 
the  King  ftrove  to  give  them  fome  fatistaclion  by  re-endow- 
ing one  and  thirty  of  thefe  Houfes  (6). 

Whilft  People   were   in    this   fermentation,    the   King^'"^"" 
publifhed,    in  the  name  of  the  Vice-gerent,    fome  Injunc-  Hall, 
tions  to  regulate  the  behavior  of  Perfuns  in  Holy  Orders,  Burnet, 
many  of  whom  led  very  irregular  Lives.      Thefe  Injunc-  He,bert- 
tions  contained   nothing  but   what  had  been  ordained    by  ,trw 
feveral  Synods  (7),    and  yet  the  Clergy  were   extremely  fhiinfiritr 
offended,  becaufe  they  could  not  endure  to  fee  themfelves  m^,^w 
fubject  to  the  orders  of   the  Vice-gerent,  by  whom,  they  Hulhngfh. 
faid,    they  were  going  to  be  inflaved  much  more  than   by 
the  Pope.     Thus  the  inferior  Clergy,    the  Monks  and  the 
Bigots  being  equallv  concerned  in    what  had   been  dene, 
and  in  what,    very  probably,    was  intended   to  be  done, 
infpired   thofe  on  whom   they  had  any  influence,   with  a 
fpirit   of   Rebellion,     which   quickly    broke   out   into   a 
flame. 

The  firft  rifing  was  in  Lincoln/hire  (8),  where  Dr.  Mac-  hfimBlm 
kerel,    Prior  of  Barlings,    drew  after  him  a  great  body  of'^irl,nco 
Men,    whom  he  headed  under  the  name  of  Captain  Cob-  Herbert. 
ler.     The  Rebels  fent  their  grievances  to  the  King  in  a  Burnet. 
very  humble  manner,  telling  him,  they  acknowledged  his  .  tow_ 
Supremacy,  and  were  content  he  fhould  enjoy  the  Tenths  Hollingfli. 
and  Firft-Fruits   of  the  Livings,    but  withal  prayed   him 
to  advife  with  his  Nobility  concerning  the  redrefs  of  their 
Grievances.     This  was  taxing  the  King  indirectly  with 


(1)  This  is  one  of  the  grealeft  Miftakes  concerning  Families  Rapin  has  been  guilty  of.  Cardinal  Pole  was  no  ways  re'ated  to  de  la  Pale  Duke  of  Suffelt. 
The  Cardinal's  Father  Sir  Rubard  Pale,   Knight  of  the  Garter,  wis  i  Wyt»ari,  and  married  Margaret  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clurtr.ce.    See  Note   3^.726. 

(2)  He  lays  himlelf  he  was  not  prefent,  which  mews,  that  at  that  time  he  was  contented  to  be  lilent  in  his  Opinion,  and  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  oppofe, 
what  was  doing.     Burnet,  Tom.  III.  p-  124. 

(3)  In  a  Book  writ  by  Dbftor  Sampfan.     Idem.   T.  I.  p.  221. 

(4)  Pole'i  B  'ok  was  anfwercd  by  Bilhop  Stoiejly,  and  Bilhop  Tunflal,  in  a  long  and  learned  Letter,  directed  to  Pah.  Gardiner  publifhed  alfo  againft  it,  his 
Book  of  True  Obedience;  to  which  was  added  a  Preface  by  Banner.     Idem.  Tom.  III.    p.  126,  &C.     Herbert,  p.  181. 

(5)  The  Purehafers  being  obliged  to  keep  up  the  old  Hofpitality,  (which  they  were  to  do  upon  the  Penalty  of  paying  every  Month  fix  Pounds  thirteen  Shil- 
lings and  four  Pence,  to  be  levied  by  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  who  were  impuvvered  to  enquire  of  the  Matter)  the  common  fort,  who,  like  thole  of  old,  that 
followed  Chiilt  for  the  Loaves,  were  molt  concerned  for  the  lofs  of  a  Dinner  on  Sundays  and  Holydays,  were  in  a  great  meafure  fatisfied  ;  and  the  Gentry,  by 
having  good  Bargains,  were  drawn  in  to  like  what  was  done,  and  to  aiTift  the  Crown  for  ever  in  the  Defence  of  thefe  Laws,  their  own  lnurrfts  being  inter- 
\.  veil  with  the  Rights  of  the  Crown.  The  Commillioners,  as  was  butjuft,  paid  all  the  Debts  of  the  fuppreli'cd  Monafteries:  But  when  Rehcks  happened  to 
be  pawned,  it  teems  they  reful'.d  to  redeem  them.  Thus  one  Man  loft  forty  Pounds  which  he  had  lent  upon  St.  .iWto'i  Finger,  except  one  Ounce  of  Sil- 
ver with  which  it  was  covered.  The  Writers  that  live  near  the  time  fay,  about  ten  thoul'and  Friers  and  Nuns  were  fent  to  feek  for  their  Livings.  The  Ab- 
bots and  Priors  had  fmall  Penlions.      Burnet.     Herbirt. 

(6)  Fifteen  Abbies,    and  fixteen  Nunneries.     The  King's  Letters  Patents  for  that   purpofe  are  dated  Auguft  17.     Burnet,    Tom.  I.    p.  224.    and  C'.llefl. 

(7)  The  Preamble  of  thefe  Injunctions  ran  thus:  "  In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  By  the  Authority  and  Commiffinn  of  the  excellent  Prince  Henry,  by 
"  the  Grace  of  Ond  King  of  England  and  of  France,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Lord  ol t  Ireland,  and  in  Earth  fupreme  Head  under  Chrifl  of  the  Chuich  of 
"   England.     1  Toomas  Lord  CrttHtwttl,   Privy-Seal,  zniyice-gerent  to  the  King's  faid  Hiihncl's,   for  all  his  Jurildiciien  Ecclt&ftl'cal  within  this  Realm,  do  for 

"  the'idvanceimnt  of  the  Gkry  of  Almighty  God,  encreafe  of  Virtue,  and  honour  of  the  King's  M.ijtliy,    give  and  exhibit  unto  you thefe  Injunc- 

"  lions  following,  &c".  This  was  the  fiill  Act  of  pure  Supremacy  done  by  the  Kir.g.  For  in  all  that  vent  before,  he  had  the  Concurrence  of  the  two 
Convocations.  They  were  penned,  it  is  like,  by  Cranmcr.  They  were  not  relifhed  by  the  Majority  of  the  Clergy.  The  great  Profits  they  made  by  their 
Im.-'-c*  and  Rehcks,  and  the  Pilgrimages  to  them,  were  now  taken  away  ;  and  yet  fevere  Impolitions  were  laid  upon  them  :  A  fifth  for  Repairs;  a  tenth  at 
lead  f(  r  an  Exhibitioner,  in  either  of  the  Univerfities,  or  fome  Grammar  School  ;  and  a  fortieth  for  Charity  ;  Which  were  cried  out  upen  as  intolerable  Burdens. 
Their  Labour  was  alfo  increafed,  and  they  were  bound  up  to  a  ftriift  Life.      In  Ihort,   the  very  lame  Opinions  about  Pi  ,  ri mages,   Saints,    '<£c.   and  about  inftruft- 

ing  the  P-.ople  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  the  vulgar  Tongue,  tor  which  the  Lollards  were  not  long  ago  burnt,  w.re  n.w  let  up  ty  the  King's  Authority. 
See  Surra's  CMcRian,  Tom.  L  p.  160,  &c. 

(8)  In  the  beginning  ai  Oflabcr,  occafioned  by  the  levying  of  the  fifteenth  lately  granted  by  Parliament.  //-..,  fgl,  2:9.  Stvu,  p.  573.  Th*  Duke  of 
Suffolk  was  commillioncd  to  go  againft   them  Oeltber  7.     Herbert,  p.  205. 
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following  the  Counfels  of Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  of  a     theKing  without  receiving  his  Commiffion,  though  hewas    1536* 
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mean  extraction.     Thefe  grievances  were,  That   he  had 

fuppreffed   a   great   number  of    Monasteries:     That   large 

Subfidies  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  without  any  oc- 

cafion:    That  he  admitted    into  his   Council  Perfons  of 

mean   birth,    whole  (ok  view    wa?   to  enrich  thcmfclves, 

inftead  of  confulting  the  good  of  the  State:  That  feveral 

Bifhops   had  fubverted  the  antient    Faitli   (1),    and   em- 
braced   new    Dodtiines,     at  all   times    condemned   by  the 

Church:  That  having  feen  fo  many  religious  Houfes plun- 
dered, they  were  afraid  the  Churches  would   undergo  the 

fame  fate. 

The  King   returned  an  anfwer  to  thefe  grievances  in  a 

large   Manifefto(z).      But  as   his   reafons    were   grounded 

upon   principles  not   admitted   by   the  Male-contents,    the 

Manifefto   had    no  great   eft'edl.      Mean    while    the    King 

was  greatly  embarraned  ;    bis   Troops  were  few,  and  he 

had  certain  advice  that  a  like  infurredtion  was  preparing  in 
York/hire  and  other  neighbouring  Counties.  He  ordered 
however  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  inarch,  though  with  very 
few  Troops,  and  try  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Rebels. 
Hut  the  Duke  rinding  himfelf  too  weak,  thought  it  more 
proper  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  the  commotion  by  way  of 
Negotiation  than  by  arms.  So  when  he  lent  to  the  Male- 
contents  the  King's  anfwer  to  their  grievances,    he  took 

occafion  to  let  them  know,    they  fliould   not  defpair   of     Country   to    join  his  Army (7).     Thus  this  affair    grew 
pardon.     Upon  which,  fome  of  their  heads  privately  fent     daily  more  important,  and  the  Court  became  apprehenfive 


not  ignorant  that  at  fuch  a  juncture  his  proceedings  might 
be  mifinterpreted.      But  as   he    meant  well,   he  hoped  the 
King  would  forgive  a   fault  committed  purely  for  his  Ser- 
vice.     And  indeed  theKing  fent  him  a  Commiffion,  eon- 
ffituting  him   his  Lieutenant  againft  the  Rebels.     At   the 
fame  time,  he  ordered  the  Duke  qf  Suffolk  not  to  ftir  from 
Lincoln/hire,  left  the  Male   contents  there  fhouid    think  of 
joining  thofe  of  the  North.     Moreover,  he  gaveCommif-  /»''  r,:'1'  j 
lions  to   feveral  Lords  (5)  to   lev v  Troops,  whilft   on   his  ll^^i 
part,  he  alTembled  as  many  as  poiTible,  in  order  to  form  an  tbt  Kings 
Army,  the  command  whereof  lie  defigned    for  the  Duke  ftiwn 
of  Norfolk.     But,  either   from  the  backwardnefs  of  the 
People,  or  for  fome  other  rcafon,   the  Army  was  not  ful- 
ficiently  numerous  to  refift  the  Rebels. 

Whilft  the  King  was  making  his  preparations,  Aske  was  Tie  /!■[/■ 
not  idle.     He  approached   Pontfrail   Caftle,    where  the  J 


Arthbifhop  of  York  and  Tin 


York  and 
Lord  d'  Arcy  were,  and  tbt  l/.rd 
forced  them   to  furrender  the  place.     As  thefe  two  Lords  d'Arcy  /»'- 
were  reckoned   v\  ell-alkcted   to  the   Pope,  many  believed  lr'  ..   mj 
they    were  not   forry  that  the  want  of  Provifions  fiirnifh-  n,  jufftded. 
cd  them   with   a  pretence  to  deliver  "PontfraR  to  the  Re-  '! 
bcls  ,    and    march    with    them    in    their   other    expediti- 
ons (6).     Shortly  after,  Ash  took    alfo  York   and    Hull,  «?  *«*£ 
and  by   lair  or  foul   means   obliged  all  the  Nobility  of  the  ^"j  H^|, 


The  Reich 
ae.rft  of  a 
Pardon. 


him  word,  they  had  joined  with  the  Rebels  only  to  re- 
claim them,  wherein  they  hoped  to  fucceed,  provided  the- 
King would  be  pleafed  to  grant  them  a  general  pardon. 
The  Duke  difliked  not  this  overture,  which  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  to  write  to  the  King,  and  follicite  him  in 
their  behalf,  offering  however  to  march  againft  the  Rebels 
if  he  was  ordered.  At  the  fame  time,  the  King  received 
news  that  the  Yorkjln /v-Men  had  taken  Arms,  and  as  he 


that  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  northern  Counties.  This  apprehenfion  was  the 
more  juft,  as  at  the  fame  time  there  were  in  all  parts 
Men  who  made  it  their  bufinefo,  to  fpread  reports  capable 
of  inciting  the  whole  Nation  to  rebel,  by  putting  them  in 
fear  of  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  Religion  they  had  hi- 
therto prolcfied. 

Mean  while,  the  King  chofe  to  amufe  the  Rebels,  till  7k  King 
his  Army  was   ready.      The  20th  of  Odober  he  fent  a'" 


feared  the  others  would  join  them,  made  hafte  and  ifiued     111s  mm/    w.i:>   iumj.       n»  «»ui  <-.■   ^owc,   ■»  ™i  ^ 

11  that     Herald   with   a  Proclamation   to  be  read  to  the  Troops.  g«2/«. 


out  a  Proclamation,  granting  an  abfolute  pardon  to  a 
fhouid  return  to  their  homes.  The  Proclamation  fucceed- 
ed  according  to  expedtation.  The  Rebels  immediately 
difperfed,  and  fo  freed  the  King  from  great  perplexity. 
Some  however  chofe  rather  to  join  the  York/hire  Rebels 
than  accept  of  the  pardon  (3). 


A  Hare 
igngema 
Rebellion  i 

Yorklhire. 
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Stow. 
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Aike  gave    the   Herald   audience,    fitting   in    State    with 
the  Archbifhop   on  the   one  hand,  and   the  Lord  tV Arcy 
on   the  other.     But  when  he  heard  the   contents  of  the 
Proclamation,  he  fent  him  away  without  fuffering  him  to 
pubhfh  it.     Henry  finding   matters  were  in    an  ill  way,  r/r  Dult 
The  Infurreclion  of  Yorkflnrc  was  much  more  dange-     difpatched  the  Duke  of  Norfclk  with  what  Troops  he  had  *f  Norfolk 
rous  than  that  of  Lincolnjhire.     This  laft  feemed  to  have     afiembled,  which  were    to  be   joined  by  thofe  undeT  the™"hj,' tte 
been  accidental  and  fudden.      The  other  was  in  purfuance     command  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,    and    fome  others  Rebels. 
of   a  fettled  defign,  wherein   were  concerned  feveral  Per-     levied   in  hafte  by  the  Marquifs  of  Exeter  (S).     But  thefe  Hajl. 
fons  of  note,   who  only  waited,  before  they  declared,   to     three  fmall   Bodies  bore   no  proportion   to  the  Forces  of  HJj{J[,  ' 
AskJ  Wo/fee  how  the  People    in  general   were  difpofed.     One  Ro-     the  Rebels.     So  the   King  found  himfelf  obliged   to  pub- 
tbt  Rebels.    Icrt  Aske,  a  Man  of  good  judgment,  headed  the  Malecon-     lifh  a  Proclamation,  commanding  all  the  Nobility  to  meet 
Spct'd-  tents  of  thofe  parts,  where  the  diilance  of  the  Court,  and     him  [at  Northampton']  the  7th  of  November.     Mean  time, 

the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland,  rendered  the  People  more     Ash,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand   Men,  advanc.-d  to- 
bold  than  elfewhere,    befides    that    the  Monks   had  ever     wa^ds  Dmcajler,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Mar- 
been  in  more  credit  in  the  northern  Counties  than  in  all     quifs  of  Exeter,  and  ti.e  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  encamp- 
the  reft  of  the  Kingdom.     Since  July,  Ash  had  tried  to     ed   with   five  thoufand  Men  only,    and  having  no  other 
gain  the  Lord  Dacres,  who  had  amufed  him   fome  time     refuge   but  to  defend  the  oafs  of  the  River  between  the 
with   hopes  that   his  Negotiation  would  fucceed.     Proba-     two  Annie".     But   as   it   was  fordable   in  feveral  places,  Atddat 
bly,  this   Lord  fent  the  King  the  firft  notice  of  the  Plot,     they   would   doubtlefs    i  ave  been  extremely  embarrafied,  jjjjj^j™ 
At   laft,  the  Male-contents  took  arms,   and  afiembled  in     if  a  great  rain,  which  fell  very  feafonably,  had  not  made^^j/^^ 
very  gieat  numbers  about  the    end  of  Auguji,   juft  after     the  River  unpayable.    This  was  certainly  a  very  fortunate  F-°m  b.-mg 
the  Lincoln/hire    Rebellion   broke  out.     When   they   faw     accident  for  theKing.     If  his  Troops  had  been  defeated  ^j'*'- 
themfelves  ftrong  enough,  they  would  not  fufTer  the  Lords     on  this  occafion,  as  it  was  very  likely,  conlidering  their  Stow, 
and  Gentlemen  to  remain  neuter  at  home,  but  forced  them     fmall  number,    it   would   have  done  him  an  unfpeakable  Hulling!*, 
either  to  fly  or  join  with  them,  and  fwear  they  would  be     damage. 

true    to     the  caufe,     for  which    they  intended    to  fight.  I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ap-  Sit :*:*■, 

This  caufe  was  properly  Religion,  as  they  plainly  inti-  proved  not  of  the  alterations  made  in  Religion.  And  there-  arf.P~£* 
mated,  by  putting  a  Crucifix  in  their  Banners  (4).  Be-  fore,  it  could  not  but  be  very  difagreeable  to  him  to  com- ^^-J,,^. 
fides,  they  re-cftablifhed  the  Monks  in  fome  of  the  fup-  mand  the  King's  Army,  againft  People  who  had  taken 
prefled  Monafteries.  As  they  met  with  no  oppofition,  Arms  in  a  caufe  which  he  could  not  diflike.  Mean  while, 
becaufe  the  King's  Forces  were  employed  againft  the  he  faw  himfelf  in  a  very  dangeious  fituation,  iince  he  was 
Rebels  of  Lincolnjhire,  they  made  great  progrefs  at  firft,  as  much  afraid  of  conquering  as  of  being  conquered.  In 
and  ftill  much  greater,  after  Richmond/hire,  Lancafliire,  the  firft  cafe,  a  victory  over  the  Rebels  would  infallibly 
the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham,  and  the  County  of  Wcftmore-  ruin  the  party  he  fecretly  favored.  In  the  fecend  cafe,  lie 
-lie  Earl  of  land  ingaged  on  their  fide.  George  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrews-  ran  the  rifque  of  being  fuf  peeled  by  the  King,  and  for- 
Shrewfbury  ^ury  was  tj]e  on]y  perfon    tnat  ventured  to  take  arms  for     feiting  his  favor.     Happily  for  him,  his  inability  to  huit 

King. 

Herbert.  r,j  Particularly  they  complained,  that   four  of  their  pretended  feven  Sacraments  were  taken  away,  and  that  they  (huuld  foon  lofc  the  other  three.     //-.  , 

Hulline,fh.      ((J,  ,,s. 

(2)  As  to  the  Supprefiion  of  the  Monasteries,  he  declared,  That.it  was  granted  him  by  all  the  Nobles  Spiritual  ani  Temp  ral  of  his  Realm,  and 
by  all  the  Commons  in  the  fame,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  let  forth  by  any  Councilors  ol  his  upon  their  mere  Will  er.u  Faucy.  l:-.i,  fill. 
229. 

(3)  Captain  CMer,  with  feveral  others,  were  taken  and  executed.     Hall,  fol.  230.     The  reft  made  their  Submiflion,  OBtier  19.     HoJllttg/b.  p-  94.1- 
(4.)   Their  Much   was   called  the  Pilgrimage   of  Grace,    and  to   inveigle    the  People,    fome   Priefts    marched   betcre    them    with   Crofli  '    Har.ls. 

In  their  Banners'  they  had  a  Crucifix  .with  the  live  Wounds  and  a  Chalice,  and  every  one  wore  1  n  his  sleeve  as  a  B-.iee,  an  Emblem  of  the  fiie 
Wounds  of   Chrilt,    with  the  Name  of   Jcjus  wrought  in  the  midit.     All  that  joined    them  cook  an  Oath,  "  That  they  entered  into         -  •&  cf 

"  Grace,    for  the   Love  of  God,  the  Prcfervation  of  the  King's  Perfon  and  lffue,    tlx-  purifying  the  Nobility,    and  driving  away  all  1  rn  and  evil 

"  Counfellurs  ;  and  for  no  particular  Profit  of  their  own,  nor  to  do  Difpleafurc  to  any,  nor  to  kill  any  for  Envy,  butt  rake  lx  1  then)  the  Croli 
"  of  Chrift,  his  Faith,  the  Reftitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  Suppreiiion  of  Hereticks,  and  their  Opinions.''  Thefe  we«e  fpeeious  Pretences.  So 
People  flocked  about  their  Croffcs  and  Standards  in  fuch  Numbers,  that  they  grew  forty  thoufand  ftrong.  Burnet,  Tom.  1.  p.  229-  Hall  tri.  230. 
Stow,  p.  574. 

(5)  Particularly  to  Gorge  Sl.ir.hy  Earl  of  Derby,  OSl'Jer  r7.  At  the  fame  time,  Geirge  Hafiings  Earl  of  Muff  tgttin,  and  Tlxrnas  Manners  Earl  of 
Rutland,  fent  the  King   offers  of  theii   Scrv;ce.     Herbert,  p.   206. 

(6)  They  were  both  made  to  take  the   Oath   in  the  Note  above. 

(7)  Henry  C'iffcrd  Earl  of  Cumberland  (17  Hen.  VIII.)  Grandfon  of  the  Lord  Clifford,  fiain  in  the  firft  of  E'.'.f-  IV.  held  u.  hi-  C.ft!c  of  Skiptm 
againft  all  that  F  .ree,  though  rive  hundred  Gentlemen  (retained  at  his  Call,  had  deferred  him-  Sir  Ra.fc  Evert  ilfc  defended  Scarborough  Caftle  till 
he  was  relieved,  though  himfelf  and  Men  had  nothing  but  Bicad  and  Water  for  twenty  Days.    Herbert,   p.  2C,5. 
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1536.  the  Rebels,  freed  him  From  this  embarrafTment,  by  afford- 
ing him  a  pretence  to  proceed  with  him  by  way  of  Nego- 
tiation. As  he  held  intelligence  with  fome  of  their  Lea- 
ders, he  f>)  ordered  it  by  their  means,  that  thev  came  to 
a  refolutibn  to  prefent  a  very  humble  Petition  to  the  King. 
That  done,  they  acquainted  the  Duke  with  it,  intreating 
him  to  fecond  it  with  his  intereft.  The  Duke  readily 
granted  their  requeft  ;  but  told  them,  that  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vorable anfwer  from  the  King,  there  muft  be  a  ceflation  of 
Arms,  during  which  he  took  upon  him  to  go  himfelf  and 
prefent  their  Petition.  This  propofal  being  accepted,  the 
ceflation  was  concluded,  and  the  Duke  departed  for  Lon- 
don ( 1 ).  At  fuch  a  juncture,  this  ceflation  was  very  advan- 
tagious  to  the  King,  becaufe  his  Army  being  very  weak, 
he  wanted  time  to  raife  more  Forces.  For  this  very  caufe, 
many  ot  the  Rebels  feeing  that,  contrary  to  all  reafon, 
the  King  had  leifure  given  him  to  aflemble  his  Troops, 
and  imagining  they  were  betrayed  by  their  Leaders,  with- 
drew to  their  homes  (z). 
kenry  iriis  The  difcord  which  began  to  fpread  among  the  Rebels, 
Habert.'°"'-Save  tne  King  fome  hopes  of  coming  oft"  upon  eafy  Terms. 
And  therefore  he  delayed  fending  an  anfwer  to  their  Pe- 
tition, expecting  their  Army  would  difperfe  by  degrees  (3). 
But  the  Leaders  perceiving  at  length  that  the  Court  pur- 
pofely  piolonged  the  Negotiation,  and  that  thofe  delays 
mult,  utterly  ruin  their  affairs,  renewed  their  Hoftilities, 
and  refolved  once  more  to  attack  the  Royal  Army.  Had 
this  refolution  been  executed,  it  would  have,  probably, 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  very  much  ;  but  another  great 
rain  fo  fvvelled  the  River  which  parted  the  two  Armies, 
that  it  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  pafs  it  (4).  The 
King  hearing  of  this,  thought  it  neceflary  to  give  them 
fome  fort  of  fatiafaction,  for  fear  they  fhould  execute  their 
Artifices  of  refolution  before  he  was  ready.  To  this  end,  he  fent 
the  Cun.  them  an  anfwer  to  their  Petition  (;)  ;  but  it  was  ex- 
prelied  in  fuch  general  terms,  that  they  could  not  depend 
upon  what  was  promifed  therein.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
propofed,  that  if  they  would  fend  three  hundred  Deputies 
to  Doncajler,  Commiflioners  fhould  meet  them  there,  and 
treat  ol  a  Peace.  His  aim  was  to  gain  time,  in  hopes, 
the  three  hundred  Deputies  would  difagree,  and  their 
diffention,  by  prolonging  the  Negotiation,  give  him  time 


X.   That  Lee  and  Leightcm,  Vifilors  of  theMonaficries,     tr~{u 
fhould  be  impiifoned,    and  brought  to  account  for  their 
briberies  and  extortions. 

As  the  Deputies   had   not  power  to   qualify   thefe  de-  Tit  Cnrfe- 
mandn,   fo  the  King's  Commimoncrs  were  not  authorized  "'  '  •'  '■'■' 
to  grant  them.     The  King  took  care  not  to  deftrov  in  a 
moment  the  work  of  many  years.     Thus  the  conieience 
ended  without  any  fruit.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  tery  Ttc  D:<y  of 
forry  to  fee  that  the  affair  was  like  to  be  decided  by  Arms.  Nl  ■'■ ,|:  '"- 
He  heartily  wifhed,  the  King  would  grant  the  Rebels  all  *1"JJ/8  w"fa 
their  demands;    but  knew  too  well  his  humour  and  cha-  without  a 
rafter,  to  venture  to  make  him  fuch  a  propofal.     Mean  Battle. 
while,  he  was  extremely  embarrafied.    He  muft  either  be-  Burnt**' 
tray  the   King's    intereft,  or   refolve  to  fight  the  Rebels,  Herbert. 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  and   with  great  danger 
of  a   defeat.     At  lcaft,    he  could  not  avoid,  purfuant  to 
the  intent  of  the  Court,  to  prolong  the  affair  till  the  King 
was  ready  to   march,  and  then  he  faw,  the  ruin  of  the 
Rebels    was  inevitable.     In  this   perplexity,    he  chofe  to  Hall. 
write  to  the  King,   that  the  number  of  the  Rebels  daily  Burner, 
increafing,    there  was  danger  of  their  making  fome  at-  Herbclt- 
tempt  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  refift  ;  and  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  threatened  mifchief,  it  was  his  opinion,  if 
his  Highnefs   pleafed,  that  fome  of  their  demands  fhould 
be  granted.     Upon  this  Letter,  the  King  impowered  him 
to  offer    them  a  general   pardon  without  exception  (Si), 
and  promife  them  in  his  name,  that  the  next  Parliament 
fhould  be  held   in  the  North.     But  withal,    he  ordered 
him  not  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  remedies  except  in  extre- 
mity,   and    when  there    was    no  other  refource.     The 
Duke  receiving  thefe  Powers,  thought  proper  to  ufe  them 
without  delay,  fince  it   was    the  only  way  to  free  him 
from  his  prefent  embarraffment.     He  was  unwilling  open- 
ly to  betray  the  King's  interefts,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  care  to  be  inftrumental  in  the  Rebels  deftructi- 
on,  whofe  fentiments  he  approved,  though  he  durft  not 
fhew  it.     So,  after  having,  by  his  Correfpondents,  pre-  the  Held, 
vailed  with  the  Leaders  to  comply  with  the  King's  offers,  amt'  ef'k 
the  agreement  was  concluded,   and  every  Man  returned  p,ird°r- 
to  his  home,  to  the  great  forrow  of  the  Monks  and  Bi- 
gots, who  had   expected  quite  another  thing  from  their 


Htibert.       to  prepare  his  Army.     A   few   days   after,  the   Duke  of    efforts  to  excite  the  People    to  rebel  (9).     But  this  agree 


Confircnc 
Doncfti 


Norfolk  returning  to  Doncajler,  fent  word  to  the  Rebels 
that  he  had  brought  them  a  general  pardon,  ten  only  ex- 
cepted, fix  of  whom  were  named,  and  four  not.  But 
this  pardon  was  unanimoully  rejected ,  becaufe  the  fix 
Perfons  named  were  fome  of  the  heads,  and  every  one 
was  in  fear  of  being  one  of  the  four  whom  the  King  had 
referved.  And  indeed,  the  King  had  no  other  view  but 
to  fow  difcord  among  them,  and  make  way  for  the  Treaty 
at  Doncajler,  which  they  accepted  at  laft,  and  fent  their 
three  hundred  Deputies  thither  (6).  The  Court  had  ex- 
pected, thefe  Deputies  would  never  agree  about  their  de- 
mands, and  fo  would  afford  the  time  that  was  wanted. 
'  But  as  it  was  eafy  for  the  Leaders  to  difcover  the  Court's 
intention,  they  gave  the  Deputies  their  inflections  in 
writing,    from   which    they   were  not  to  depart.     Thefe 
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ment  hindered  not  the  Friers  and  Ecclefiafticks  of  thofe 
parts,  from  continuing  to  foment  among  the  People  a  Spi- 
rit of  Rebellion,  which  broke  out  again,  as  we  fhall  fee 
hereafter.  Something  muft  now  be  faid  of  the  Emperor's 
affairs  with  the  King  of  France,  wherein  all  Europe  was 
concerned. 

When  Francis  I.  began  the  War  in  Savoy,  about  the  Affair,  he- 
end  of  the  laft  year,  the  Emperor  was  in  Sicily,  upon  his  twa*  '*' 
return  from  his  Tunis  expedition,  but  unable  to  affift  the  fw-T  ""* 
Duke  of  Savoy.     This  made  him  chufe  to  try  to  cool  the  Bellai. 
King  of  France's  ardor  by  a  Negotiation,  till  he  could  p-  D™xl. 
aid  his  Ally.     The  death  of  Francefco  Sforza,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  mean  time,  furnifhed   him   with  an  oppor- 
tunity.    He  intimated   to  the  French  AmbaiTador  refiding 
at  his  Court,    that  he  would    not  difpofe  of  the  Duchy 
inftru-ctions  contained   ten  Demands,  which  the  Deputies     of  Milan,  till  he  knew  the  King  of  France's  fentiments. 

Francis  being  informed  of  it,  demanded  the  Duchy    for  Negotiation 
his  fecond   Son  the   Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Emperor  at""  'i* 
put  him  in  hopes,  he  would  give  it  to  his  third  Son  thc^S 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  upon  certain  terms,  which  left  it  in 
his  power  to  prolong  the  Negotiation  as  much  as  he  pleafed. 
And  indeed,  he  amufed  him  in  this  manner  till  April  1536, 
one  while  infilling  upon  the  Perfon  of  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
Ume,  another  while  feeming  inclined  to  confer  the  Duchy 
on  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     Francis  willing  to  end  this  af- 
fair, and  knowing,  the  Emperor  intended  to  go  to  Rome, 
fent  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  for  a  pofitive  anfwer,    but 
left  the  events  of  the  War  fhould  bring  fome  obftacle  to 
this  Negotiation,  he  ordered  Admiral  Brian,   who  com- 
manded in  Piedmont,  to  ceafe  hoftilities. 

Whilft  the  Cardinal   of  Lorrain  was  on  his  journey,  The  Empenr 
the  Emperor  arriving  at  Rome,  went,  a  few  days  after,  'm'va  at 
to  a  publick  Confiftory,  which  was  alTembled  at  his  re-  H"^-ert 
queft.     There,  before  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  he  in-  before  the 
veighed  againft  the  King  of  France,  intimating,  he  was  p<f  ""d 
the  fo!e   Author  of   the  Wars    that  had  afflicted  Europe  C£*"fis" 
ever  fince  his  Acceffion  to  the  Throne.     He  thence  took  Shunel 


made  at  the  conference  held  at  Doncajler  the  6th  of  De- 
cember. 

I.  They  demanded  a  general  pardon,  without  any  ex- 
ception. 

II.  That  a  Parliament  fhould  be  held  at  York. 

III.  That  a  Court  of  Juftice  fhould  be  erected  there, 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  northern  Counties  might  not 
be  brought  to  London  upon  any  Law-Suit. 

IV.  That  fome  Acts  of  the  late  Parliaments  which 
were  too  grievous  to  the  People,  fhould  be  repealed  (7). 

V.  That  the  Princefs  Mary  fhould  be  declared  Legiti- 
mate. 

VI.  That  the  papal  Authority  fhould  be  re-eftablifhed 
upon  the  old  foot. 

VII.  That  the  fuppreffed  Monasteries  fhould  be  reftored 
to  their  former  State. 

VIII.  That  the  Lutherans  and  all  innovators  in  Reli- 
gion fhould  be  punifhed  feverely. 

IX.  That  Thomas  Cromzve/l,  and  Audky  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, fhould  be  removed  from  the  Council,  and  excluded 
fiom  the  next  Parliament. 


cccafion  to  fay,  that  inltead  of  ftiedding  fo  much  innocent  »'**  * 

3 '  °  French  King 

in  finite 
wh'm   the  ReMs  lent    with  him.     Hcbeit,   p.  206.  Cimkat. 

that  lime  of  their    Chiefs  wouid    compound  for  thcmfclves,  and  leave  the  reft  to   the  Gallows. 


that  the  Rebels  h.id  broken  the  Ceffation.     Hid. 
15  to  Herbert,  &t.  till  after  the  Conference  at  Dtncajlti 


(1)  Tegcther  with  Sir  Ralph  Elector  «nd  Ribei  t  Bitot!, 

(2)  Rurrours    were    induiTriOully    fpread    among  them, 
Hubert,    ibid. 

(3)  He  alio  detained  Elecher  and  Bowes,  under  pretence 

(4)  The  fecond  Swelling  ot  the  River  was  not,    accordm 
jeering  their  Demand1;,  refolved  to  attjile  Doncajler.   p.  10-. 

(5)  Ey  the  Duke  ot  Norfolk.     Hcrkit,  ibid. 

(6)  Among  whom  were  John  Lord  Scroop,  Lmd  Latimer,  J.bn  Lord  Ltmley,  Thcmeti  Lord  d'Any,  Sir  Thomai  Perry,   Ru 
treat  with  the  Duke  of  Nor/elk,  Sir  William  Fitx-William  Admiral  of  England,  tec.     Herbert     -.bid. 

(7)  N'.inu-ly,  Thofe  for  the  laft  Subfiliy,  Icing  a  Fifteenth,  for  Ul'es,  lor  nothing  of  Words  Mifnrifiori  of  Treaiun,  fci  the  Clergy's  paying  theii  Tenth- 
arid  Firft-Fruits  to  the  King.     Herbert,   p.  207. 

{81  Their  Paid,  n  was  ligncd  by  King  Hinry  at  Richmond,  December  -.     Ueibert,   p.  20-T. 

(5}  The  King  lent  alio  a  leng  Anlwer  to  their  Demand;,  wh:ch  the  Reader  may  les  in  Burnt,  Tom.  I.  p.  »3».  and  Herbert,  p.  20;. 


when  the   Rebels  upon  ths   King's   re- 


Aike.   Sec.  who  were  to 
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Blood, 
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1536.  Blood,  it  would  bs  better  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  fingle  power  in  his  own  hands,  whereas  they  had  nothing  mire 
Combat  with  Sword  and  Poignard,  [in  their  Shirts  J  in  to  lay,  afier  quitting  their  Arms.  The  King  knowing 
i'ome  Illand,  or  in  a  Boat.     But  the  next  day,  the  French     how  the   People  of  the  North  (bod  affected,  ordered   the 
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Ainhallador  demanding  whether  he  dellgned  to  challenge 
the  King  his  m. liter,  he  replied,  he  had  no  fuch  intention  ; 
but  meant  only,  that  the  expedient  lie  propofed  fcemed  to 
him  more  realonable  than  a  War. 

Some  time  after,  the  Emperor  being  at  Sienna,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lor  rain  waited  on  him,  and  in  his  Audien- 
ces, difcovered  he  had  never  intended  to  give  the  Duchy 
of  Milan  to  a  Prince  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France. 
He  writ  therefore  to  the  King,  that  he  was  to  expert 
War.  And  indeed,  the  Emperor  was  now  aflembling  all 
his  Forces,  propofing  to  bring  three  Armies  into  the 
Field,  one  in  Piedmont,  which  he  intended  to  command 
in  perfon,  another  in  Picardy,  and  a  third  in  Champagne. 
This  defign  was  already  fo  publick,  that  Francis  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  it.  So,  believing  the  Emperor  meant 
1ror.fi  out  cf  to  make  his  mod  powerful  effort  in  Picardy,  he  recalled 
Italy,  the  greatelf  part  of  his  Army  in  Piedmont,  having  ordered 

Turin  and  his  other  conquefls  in  that  Country  to  be  well 
ffored  with  Ammunition. 
i^?«''«o  The  French  Troops  quitting  Piedmont,  the  Emperor 
Provence-  caufed  Turin  to  be  inverted,  and  during  the  Siege,  headed 
his  Army,  and  marched  towards  Provence.  Francis,  who 
was  then  at  Lyons,  fpeedily  provided  Marfeilles  with  ne- 
ceffarieSj  and  ordered  two  Camps  to  be  fortified,  one  at  Ca- 
vaillon,  under  the  command  of  the  Marfhal  de  Montmo- 
rency, the  other  at  Valence^  where  he  came  himfelf. 
There  he  received  the  fad  news  of  the  death  of  his  Son 
the  Dauphin,  poifoned  by  Alontecuculli. 
Ubi  Emptror  The  Emperor  having  entered  Provence,  took  Aix,  and 
then  laid  Siege  to  Marseilles,  which  was  begun  the  25th 
of  Augujl,  and  raifed  the  9th  of  September.  He  had  fo 
ill  taken  his  mcafures,  that  not  knowing  how  to  fubfift 
his  Army  in  Provence,  he  was  forced  to  retire  in  the  ut- 
moft  diforder,  not  without  danger  of  being  defeated  in 
his  retreat,  if  Francis  had  thought  proper  to  attack  him. 
He  came  to  Genoa  the  2d  of  Oilober,  and  imbarked  for 
Spain.     This  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  Provence  expedition, 
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Duke  of  Norfolk  (1)  to  remain  there  with  his  Army,  to 
keep  them  in  awe.  So  the  Duke  was  employed  for  I'ome 
time,  with  caufing  Perfons  of  all  conditions  to  Avear  to 
be  true  to  the  King  (2),  a  very  improper  remedy  for  fuch 
fort  of  eviK,  fmte  the  fame compullion  which  extorts  Oalh'; 
from  a  difcontcnted  People,  fcrves  alfo  for  pretence  to 
break  them  upon  occafjon.  In  the  mean  time,  Ashe,  who  "a,,# 
had  commanded  the  Rebels,  was  ordered  to  Court,  where  Burnett 
he  was  well  received  ;  but  the  Lord  d'  Any,  who  had 
not  fo  readily  obeyed  the  like  order,  was  fent  to  the 
Toivcr,  upon  his  arrival   at    London. 

Shortly    after,    two  Gentlemen  of  the  North,    Nicolas  ^Znt-] 
Mufgrave   and  Thomas  Tilly,    put  themfelvcs  at    the   head  mjhed. 
of  eight  thoufand  Male-contents,  and  appeared  before  Car-  HlU- 
lijle,  in  order  to  take  the    City.     But  being   repulfed,  and  s'owV' 
thereupon  fuddenly  attacked  by    the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  they  Fbllinfft. 
were    entirely  routed.     Alufgrave    had   the    good    fortune  H*r!,CIt- 
to  efcape,  but  Tilby  and  feventy   four  others  taken    with 
him,   were  hanged  on   the  Walls   of  Carlifle.     Sir  Francis 
Bigod  and   one   Halam  with   another  body  of  Rebels,    at- 
tempted  at  the  fame    time   to   furprize  Hull;    but    were 
made  Prifoners  themfelves,    and  executed. 

Thefe  attempts  rendered  the  Kin^'   fo    fierce,    that    he  Aikc  and 
put  to  death  Aske  and  the   Lord  a"  Arcy,  notwithftand-  ifj£j*   • 
ing  the   general  pardon   to  appeafe    the  firlt   InlurrerStion.  ,<ut,d. 
The  Lord  d'  Arcy  accufed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  favour-  Hil1- 
ing  the   Rebels,     which  perhaps   was    too  true.     But  the  Hubert 
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Duke  cleared  himfelf,  or  rather,  the  King  thought  not  fit  Hol/in>;/ri. 
ftrictly  to  examine  this  accufation  (3).     Mean  while,  as  he 
knew,  the  Emperor  was  contriving  fome  Plot  in  Ireland,  f!x%-     » 
he  gave   order  that    Thomas   Fitz-gera/d,  Son  of  the   late  Kli<Ure*«i 
Earl  of  Kildare,  and  five  of  his  Uncles,  after   a  long   im-  10  death. 
prifonment  at  London,  fhould  fuffer  death  for  a  terrour  to  **■"■ 
the  Iri/h.     But   the   Earl    of  Kildarc's  youngeft    Son   had  ,V,. 
the  good   fortune  to  efcape,  and    fled   for  refuge    to   Car-  Herbert. 
dinal  Pole  {+). 

The  King  could   not     be  perfwaded    but    that   it   was  7*  *""* 
which    he    had    been   long   meditating,    and  by  means  of    the   Monks  who  moil  contributed  to  prefervc  and  foment  faZ^jialt 

the  People's  difcontents.      He  confidercd  them  as  the  chief  r'    1. 
Authors   of  the  late  Inlurrecfions,  and   confeijuently  as  his  "' 
perfonal  Enemies.     He  believed  to  fee   in    their    behavior,  Hcr^.!. 
that  if  they  had   power,  they  would   not   fpare  him,    and 
therefore  he  projected  their   ruin,  to  prevent  their  defigns. 
Herein  he  found  two  confiderable  advantages,    the  one  to 
free   himfelf  from    his   enemies,    and   the    other   to  enjoy 


which  he  hoped  to  give  a  mortal  wound  to  France. 
Campaign  in      Whilft   the   Emperor    was    waging    War    in  Provence, 
Rcardy.        tyje  Q,unt  0c  Najj'au  entered  Picardy  with  an    Army  of 

thirty  thoufand    Men,  and    took    Guife  by  ftorm.     After 

that,  he  befieged  Peronne,    which    was  relieved     by    the 

Duke  of  Guife. 
Marriage  of      Francis  returning  to  Paris  with  unfpeakable  fatisfadfion, 
Scoth'nT       at   having  difappoinicd  the  Emperor's  defigns,    met   upon     their   fpoils.     It  is   not  to  be  doubted,  this  laft  confidera 
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■witb  Mag-  the  way  James  V,  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  come  to  de- 
daleno/  mand  his  Daughter  Magdalen  in  marriage.  He  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  prevailed  with  to  grant  his  requeft, 
becaufe  the  Princefs  being  fickly,  it  was  thought  marriage 
would  but  fhorten  her  days.  However,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land expreifing  a  very  earneft  defire  for  the  Marriage, 
it  was  concluded  in  December,  and  the  Nuptials  were  cele- 
brated the  tftof  January  1537.  Let  us  return  now  to 
the  affairs  of  England. 

The  Northern  Rebellion  was  appeafed,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  caufe  ftill  fubfifted,  the  Male-contents 
Word -with  having  received  no  redrefs  of  their  Grievances,  except  011- 
ibeReMi.  ly  that  the  King  had  promifed  to  call  a  Parliament  in 
the  North,  which  he  never  intended  to  do.  The  pre- 
tence he  ufed  was,  that  they  left  in  the  Monafteries  the 
Monks,  they  had  reftored.  But  this  was  a  precarious  ex- 
cufe,  if  ever  there  was  one,  fince  it  was  not  their  bufi- 
nefs   to  turn   them  out,    but  the  King's,    who  had    the 
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tion   had  alfo  a    fliare   in    his   project   of  vengeance   upon 
them.     The  fuppreflion  of   the  lefler   Monafteries   having 
only  whetted   his  appetite,  he  refolved   to  fupprefs   all   the 
reft  and    feize   their   immenfe  poiTeflions  (5).     The  more  Hcapf-Antt 
eafily  to  accomplifh  his  defign,  he  ufed  the  fame  means,  he  afir,cl  *ifim 
had  praclifed  to  fupprefs   the    lefler  Monafteries  ;    that  is,  (jUrnrt, 
he  appointed  a  very  ftrict  Vifitation  of  thofe  that  remain- 
ed, not  queftioning   but   the   difcoveries  which   fhould   be 
made,  would  promote  his-  defign. 

The   1  2th    of  Qflober   the   Queen  was   delivered  of    zBinbcf 
Prince,  who  was  called  Edward.     But    his  birth  coft  his 


Pnr.ce  Ed- 
ward. 


Mother  her  life,  who  died  two  days  after  her  delivery  (6).  Hall. 
As  the  Kins  had  caufed  his     two  Daughters   by  his  for-  "crbcrt* 

•    °  1  1      1  1     tii       •   •  1  ■  1  1   Death  of 

mer  marriages  to  be  declared    Illegitimate,    nothing  could  c^een  faHC, 
be  more  acceptable  than  the  birth   of  a  Soq,  who  put  the 
fucceflion  of  the  Crow/i  out  of  all  difpute.     And   there-  Edward 
fore  in  a  few  days  he  conferred  on  him,  as  his  Heir  appa-  Se>'Jn°Jir 
rent,  the  title  of  Prince  of  JVales^  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Hertford. 

Hall. 


(1)  And  the  Earl  of  Shrew sbury.     Herbert ',  p.  an- 

(2.)  The  Contents  of  the  Oath  they  toot,  were,  [1.  To  revoke  all  Oaths  and  Promifes  made  in  the  former  In'urre£Uon,  asking  the  King's  For- 
givenefs  on  their  Knees,  i.  To  be  true  to  the  King,  his  Heirs,  and  Succeflbrs.  3.  To  obferve  and  maintain  all  Acls  of  Parliament,  fince  the  firfl 
Tear  of  the  King's  Reign.  4.  Not  to  take  Arms  again,  but  by  the  King's  Authority.  5.  To  apprehend  all  Seditious  Perfons.  6.  To  remove  all 
The  Monks   and  Nuns,   they  had   reinplaced   in   the    late  dilTolved    Monafteries.      Herbert,    p.   ill. 

(3)  Aike  had  left  the  Court  without  Leave,  and  being  taken  again,  was  hanged  [in  Chains  on  a  Tower  in  Tvrk.  The  L-rd  <f  Arcy  and  the  Lord 
Huffy  were  arraigned  at  JVtdminJltr,  before  the  Marquil's  of  Exeter,  then  High-Steward,  and  found  guilty  of  Trcaf.»n.  The  Lord  Hujfy  was  beheaded 
at  Lincoln,  the  Lord  J*  Arcy  on  Tcwer-bill*  the  20th  of  June,  and  buried  in  St.  Botolpb's  Church.  He  endeavoured  to  purge  himfelf,  that  he  was 
forced  to  a  Compliance  with  them  ;  and  pleaded,  that  the  long  Services  he  had  done  the  Crown  for  fifty  Years,  he  being  Fourfcore,  trgether  wirh 
his  great  Age  and  Infirmity,  might  mitigate  the  King's  Difpleafure.  He  died  much  lamented,  eveiy  Body  thinking  he  had  hard  Meafure.  Sir  Ro- 
kert  Conjlabie  was  hanged  at  Hull  j  Sir  John  Bulmer,  Sir  'Thomas  Percy,  Sir  Stephen  Hamilton ,  Nie-olat  'Tempeji,  and  William  Lumley,  fullered  at  Ty- 
burn ;  and  Margaret  Cheney,  alias,  Lady  Bulmer,    was  burned    in   Srr.itbfield.     Hall,  fol.  232.     Stow,  p.   574.     Burnet,  Tom.   J.  p.  234. 

(4^  Gerald  Yitz>-Gerald  the  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  was  made  Deputy  of  Ireland,  in  1515,  and  again  in  152+*  But  a  Quarrel  arifing  between 
him  and  'James  Butler  Earl  of  Oj/bry,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  charged  with  Male-Adminiftration,  and  ordered  by  King  Hmry  to  repair  to  Lcnjsrt. 
At  his  Departure,  he  left  his  Son  Ibomat  Deputy  in  his  room  ;  who,  upon  a  falfe  report,  that  his  Father,  (then  a  Pnfoner  in  the  Tower)  was  be- 
headed, dcried  King  Henry  and  his  Authority,  proclaimed  open  War,  and  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  alfiftance  j  whereupon,  he  and  five  of  his  Uncles 
were  attainted,  and  upon  the  King's  landing  m  Army  into  Ireland,  were  taken,  and  brought  over  to  London,  and  now  beheaded  on  Februjry  3. 
Gmld  Fitx,  iivald,  the  E^rl  «f  Kildar,-'s  yourigeft  Snn  was  patkt  up  in  a  Bundle  of  Clothes  and  conveyed  to  Ireland,  and  lb  to  France,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Low-Cvuntnei\  *in  both  which  Places  being  required  of  our  King,  he  at  length  fled  to  Cardinal  Pole,  who  rinding  him  a  fit  Inftrument 
tor    his  purpufe,   kept    him  till    he  might   lie  reitored  to  his    Country  and   Place.     Herbert,  p.   212,    181. 

(<;)  In  the  Records  of  this  Year  there  arc  extant,  the  Surrenders  of  three  Monarteries  only  ;  namely,  of  the  Abbey  of  Fumefe  in  Lirrcslnjbire,  on 
April  9,  valued  at  nine  hundred  and  fixty  Pounds  a  Year.  Of  Bermondjey  in  Surrey,  'June  I,  valued  five  hundred  and  forty  eight  Pounds,  and  oi" 
Bajblijbam,  or    Bt/btam,  in    Berkjbire,  jfu.'y    5,  valued    two    hundred    and  thirty  feven  Pounds.     Burnet,  Tom.   1.  p.  235-     Collet?,   p.    143. 

(6)  The  Queen  was  delivered  at  Hamf  -.n-Ccurt,  and  died  the  24th  cf  Oflo^er,  as  appears  in  a  Journal  written  by  Cecil,  that  was  in  twelve  Diys 
after  Edward '$  Birth  :  So  it  is  in  the  Herald's  Office.  Strype  Correct,  to  Burnet,  Tom.  3.  p.  406,  419.  She  died  not  by  the  CrueJty  of  the 
Surgeons  lipping  up  her  Belly  to  make  way  fot  the  Prince's  Birth,  as  fome  Writers  gave  out,  but  as  the  Original  Letters  yet  extant,  fliow,  (he  di«d, 
-rter  being  wdl  de.ivered,  of  a  Dii'emper  incident  to  Women  in  that  Condition.  Burnet,  Tom.  3.  ibid.  Queen  'Jane  was  buried  in  the  Quire  at 
Winder,  v.h(  le  lofs  fo  much  aftaiileO  the  King,  he  having  always  found  her  Dilcreet,  Humble,  and  Loyal,  that  notwithstanding  fame  good  03ei9,  bt 
Cdmuiucd  a  Widower  above  two   Years.      tfcrt?*t,   p.   2ia. 
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Earl  of  CheJIer.     At  the  fame  time,   he  created  Edward 
Seymour   the  Queen's    Brother,  and  the  new-born  Prince's 
Uncle,  Earl  rf  Hertford  ( i ). 
The  War  Whilft  thefe  things    palled   in  England,  the  War  ftill 

Tl'Z'tu''  continued  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France, 
Tm^nraml  but  was  interrupted  in  Picardy  by  a  fix  months  Truce 
Francis.  concluded  in  July,  which  was  followed  by  another  in 
2r"«ft,  November,  for  Italy.  As  by  the  laft  Truce,  it  was  agreed 
Kmfymi  that  each  fhould  keep  what  he  poffeiTed,  the  Duke  of 
'o'y-  Savoy  remained  equally  defpoiled   by  his    enemies,  and   by 

thofe  he  had  called  to  his  affiftance  ;  the  common  fate  of 
petty  Princes  ! 
Death  of the  The  Ql,een  of  Scotland  died  in  July,  to  the  great  joy 
<$ucc*of  of  thofe  who  dreaded  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation, 
becaufe  that  Princefs  had  been  educated  by  her  Aunt  the 
Queen  of  Navarre.  Buchanan  fays,  the  Cuftom  of  wear- 
ing Mourning  was  firft  introduced  into  Scotland  on  occa- 
fion  of  her  death,  which  Cuftom,  though  of  forty  years 
ftanding,  was  however  not  yet  eftablifhed  in  his  time. 
James  V  removed  the  uneafinefs  of  thofe,  who  were  afraid 
of  his  being  biaifed  by  the  deceafed  Queen  in  favor  of  the 
new  Religion,  by  demanding  in  Marriage  Mary  of  Guife 
Sifter  of  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain. 

The  affairs  of  Religion  daily  grew  more  important  in 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  by  reafon  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
sfci'/' /'i"' '"  Ref°rmat'on-  Thofe  who  had  embraced  it,  wifhed  only 
to  live  in  quiet  with  liberty  of  Conlcience.  But  this  was 
what  the  old  Religion  would  never  allow  them.  The  glory 
of  God,  and  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  the  Church,  ferved 
for  pretence  to  this  refufal.  But  the  real  Caufes  were, 
firft,  The  pride  of  moft  Men,  who  cannot  bear  to  be 
told  that  their  opinions  are  wrong.  Secondly,  The  tem- 
poral intereft  of  the  Clergy,  who,  wherever  the  Refor- 
mation was  eftablifhed,  faw  themfelves  deprived  of  their 
rich  Benefices  ;  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  being  ap- 
plied by  the  Reformed  to  ufes  very  different  from  thofe 
in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  employed.  Thirdly,  The 
Pope's  interefts,  who  daily  loft  his  Subjects,  his  Reve- 
n,jp  art  fc-  nueS)  his  Credit,  his  Authority.  There  was  another 
5™^*'''**  particular  Caufe  in   Germany,  which   inflamed   the  troubles 

£,  o.piror*         *  J  *  it- 

occahoned    by    Religion,  and  that  was,  the    Emperor  and 
his   Brother  the  King  of  the   Romans,  had  formed    a  de- 
fign  to  ufe  the  pretence  of  obliging  the  Proteftants  to  re- 
Crievanas    enter  tne  fa'e  of  tne  Church.     For  this  reafon,  inftead  of 
of  the  Pra-   healing,  they  fomented   the  divifions  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
lefiamt.        power.     The  Proteftants  complained,  among  other  things, 
that  a  Council  was  called  at  Mantua,  contrary   to  an  ex- 
prefs  pronnfe  that  it  fhould  be  in  Germany.     Befides,  they 
meant  not  to  fubmit  to  the  decifions  of  a  Council,  where 
the   Pope    prefided,  and  which,  as  they  perceived,  would 
lb,  Emtt-    ^e  ^ar  trom  being  free.     The   Emperor  amufed  them  with 
w'j nmfii*  evafive   anfwers,    till    tilings    fhould   be    ready    to    attack 
Atfascrt.      them.     Mean    while,  the  Pope,  having  deferred  the  ope- 
ning  of  the  Council  from   May  to  November,  charged    in 
that  Interval  the  Cardinals  Contarini,  Sadoletti,  Pole,  Bem- 
bo,  all    Perfons  of   great   reputation,  to   examine  wherein 
Tb:Pcpt?r  the   Church    wanted    Reformation.     Thefe   able    Divines 
dm  Ctmmif-  found    nothing   amifs  as    to  the   Doctrines.     They  only 
."£'*"  drew  up,  as  to  Difcipline,  a    lift  of  fundry  trifles,  which, 
State  0/  the   in  their  opinion,  deferved  to  be  rectified.     To  thefe  alone 
cburcb  and  tney  thought  the  Reformation  ought  to  be  confined. 
Tb/'EmtK-        Mean   while,  the  Emperor  was  very  ferioufly    thinking 
rtr'sDefigiti.  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,    though  he  took  great  care  to 
conceive  his  defigns  from  the  Proteftants.     In  order  to  free 


himfelf  from  all  other  incumbrances,  and  attack  them  1537. 
with  advantage,  he  had  concluded  the  Truce  with  Francis, 
in  hopes  it  would  foon  be  followed  by  a  Peace.  He  per- 
ceived, the  Smakaldick  League  would  be  an  everlafting  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  execution  of  his  vaft  Projects,  by  Francis's 
and  Henry's  endeavours  to  gain  it  to  their  interefts.  So, 
his  chief  aim  was  to  diflolve  that  League,  that  he  might 
afterwards  proceed  againft  England  with  all  the  Forces  of 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and   the  Low-Countries  (2). 

Henry  eaiily  judged,  Charles  V    and    Francis  I,  had  a-       1558. 
greed  to  a  Truce,  only  in  order  to  conclude  a  Peace  very  Final  8e/i- 
foon,    which    would   rob  him  of  the  affiftance  of  France.  '"""/"V"?' 
So,  finding  he  had   no  refuge  but  in  his  own  Forces,  in  Monajienn, 
cafe  of  attack,    he   confidered   early   of  means  to  prevent  Herbert. 
InfurretStions    at   home,  which    mull   have  greatly   emba-  Buinet- 
rafted  him,  if  he  fhould  be  engaged  in  a  foreign  War.    He 
knew,  the  Monks  hated  him  mortally.     They    were   the 
Pe'rfons  that  inlpired  the   Englilh  with   a  Spirit  of  Rebel- 
lion,   the  more  dangerous,    as   Religion   was   the  principal 
Caufe.     So,  to  deprive  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  of  fuch 
a  fupport   in    his  own  Realm,  he  refolved  to   fupprefs   all 
the  religious  Houles  ftill  remaining  in  England.     He  had  a 
farther  motive,  which  was  not  inconfiderable,  namely,  to 
have  a  Fund   fufficient   to  maintain  the  War,  without  be- 
ing forced  to  over-burden    his    Subjects.     But   as  the  fup- 
preffion  of  parr  of  the  Monafteries  had   already  occaficned 
troubles   in  the    Kingdom,  it  was  likely,    the  fuppreflion 
of  all  would  raife  ftill  greater.     Wherefore   he   believed  he 
fhould  prevent   all  commotions,  by  removing   the  People's 
veneration  for    the  Monks.     To   this   end,  the  report  of  Henry  pub- 
the  laft  Vifitation  being   brought  to  him,  he  ordered  it  to  i'lh"  f'R'~ 
be  immediately   publifhed.     Very   probably,  the  Fads  in-  *j^  y,ji,a- 
ferted   concerning   the  diforderly   lives    of    the  Friers  and  ri'oa. 
Nuns,  were  fet  forth  fo  as  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  King's  Durnet- 
defigns  (3).     But  what  conduced  moft   to  recover    People  S«w«i>Mu 
out  of  their  fuperftitious  fondnefs  for  the  religious  Houies,  l.rrJui"7 
was  the  difcovery  of  the  frauds  committed  there  with   re-  Herbert. ' 
fpect  to  Relicts  and  Images.     Had  the  bufinefs  been  only  p.  n;. 
the   debaucheries  of  the  Monks  and  Nuns,  it  might  have  Eurnet- 
been  objected,  that   it  fufficed   to  make    ftrict    inquiry  of 
thofe  who  were  guilty,  and   to  punifh  them  feverely.     But 
for  the  pious  frauds  (  as  they  are  called,  )  it   could   hardly 
be   thought  but  that   the    whole  Society  was   concerned. 
For  this  reafon  therefore,  the  King,  to  make  them  as  vi- 
fible  as  the  Sun,  took  care   publickly   to  expofe  the  coun- 
terfeit Relicks  found   in  the  Monafteries,  and  the  Springs 
by  which  the  Images  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin   Mary, 
or  any    of  the  Saints  were   made  to  move,    which    was 
looked  upon  by  the  ignorant  mulsitude  as  the  effect  of  a 
divine  Power.     If  the  Reader  defires  to  fee  a  particular 
account  of  thefe  pious  Impoftures,  he  will  find  it,  though 
withal    very  fhort,  in   the  Hiftory  of  the   Reformation  of 
England.     Thefe    frauds    being     thus  detected,    whatever  Hall, 
had    ferved  to   engage  the  People  in  fuperftition,  was  by  Stow- 
the  King's  order  burnt  in  Publick  (4).     But  what  grieved 
the  Votaries  moft  was,  to   fee  the  Bones  of  Thomas  Becket,  Bcck"'' 
commonly    called   St.    Thomas   of   Canterbury ,    publickly  aid";,"*'' ' 
burnt.     They  accufed  the  King  of  acting  from  a  motive  Shrine 
of  a  facrilegious  Avarice,  in  order   to   have  a  pretence   to-t,'zf<'' 
feize  the  rich  Shrine  of  that  Saint,  whereon,  befides  other  H°m'ngih. 
precious  Stones,  was  a  very  fine  Diamond,  offered  in  1179  Herbert- 
by   Henry  I,    King   of  France,  when    he  came    in  Pilgri- 
mage to  Canterbury  (5).     This  proceeding  fo  exafperated 
the  Adherents   of  the   old  Religion^    that  they  writ   in  a 
moft  virulent   manner  to   Rome   againft  the   King,  com- 


(1)  Sir  William  Fitx  Williams  was  made  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  in  March  following  Sir  Wibiam  Paulet  Treafurer  of  the  King's  Houfc,  was 
created  Lird  St.  John,  and  Sir  John  Rufjel  Controler,  Lord  Rujfel.     Herbert,  p.  212. 

(2)  This  year,  the  manner  of  calling  Pipes  of  Lead  fur  Conveyance  of  Water  under  Ground,  was  firft  invented  by  Robert  Brock,  one  of  the  King's 
Chaplains  J    Robert  Cooper  Goldfnaith  nuking  the  Inftruments,  and  putting   the  Invention  firft  in  practice.     Hollingfh.  p.  944. 

(3)  Of  the  Coofeffiona  then  made  to  the  Vifitors,  there  J6  only  now  one  extant,  which,  probably,  efcaped  the  Deftruetion  of  all  Papers  of  that 
kind  in  Queen  Mary's  Time.  It  is  from  the  Benedtdinet  of  St.  Andrews  in  Northampton,  wherein  they  acknowledge  their  part  ill  Life,  fur  which 
the  Pit  of  Hell  was  ready  to  fwallow  them  up.  They  confefs,  they  had  neglected  the  Worlhip  of  God,  lived  in  Jdlenefs,  Gluttony,  benfuality,  C3V. 
Burnet,   Tom.   I.  p.  237, 

(4)  And  here,  lays  Lord  fierbeit,  out  of  our  Records  I  Hull  mention  fome  of  the  Images  and  Relicks  to  which  the  Pilgrimages  of  thefe  times 
brought  Devotion  and  Offerings  j  as  our  Lady's  Girdle  mowed  in  eleven  places,  and  her  Milk  in  eight.  The  Felt  of  St.  Thomas  of  Lancaf.er,  a  Re- 
medy for  the  Headach;  the  Penknife  and  Boots  of  St.  'Jbomat  of  Canterbury,  and  a  piece  of  his  Shirt,  much  reverenced  by  great-bellied  Women  j 
the  coals  that  roalted  St  Laurence  ;  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Urjula  \  Malchus's  Ear:  and  the  pairing  of  St.  Edmund's  Nails;  the  Image  of  an 
Angel  with  one  Wing,  which  brought  hither  the  Spear's  Head  that  pierced  Chrift's  Side  ;  an  Image  of  our  Lady,  with  a  Taper  in  her  Hand,  which 
burnt  nine  years  together  without  wafting,  till  one  forlwearing  himfelf  thereon,  it  went  out,  and  was  now  found  to  be  but  a  piece  of  Wood.  The 
Crucifix  cf  Bo.\tey  in  Kent,  commonly  called  the  Rood  of  Grace,  was  a  famous  Impofture,  to  which  many  Pilgrimages  were  made,  being  contrived 
fy  as  to  be  able,  by  the  help  of  Springs,  to  roll  the  Ejes,  and  move  the  Lips,  to  bow,  to  (hake  the  Head,  Hands  and  Feet-  It  was  (hewed  publickly 
at  Paul's  Oofs,  by  John  Bilbop  of  R'xbefler,  and  after  a  Sermon  upon  it,  there  broken  in  pieces,  Feb.  24.  Another  great  Impofture  was  at  Hales  in 
Gloucejlerjhire ,  where  the  blcod  o(  Chrift  brought  from  'Jerusalem  was  lhowcd  in  a  Chriftal  Vial,  and  was  faid  to  have  this  Property,  That  if  a  Man 
was  in  a  mortal  !>in,  and  not  abfo  lvcd,  he  could  not  fee  it.  Therefore  every  Man  that  came  to  behold  this  Miracle,  was  forced  to  continue  to  make 
Prel'ents,  till  he  bribed  Heaven  to  give  him  the  fight  of  fo  bleffcd  a  Relict.  This  was  now  difcovered  to  be  the  blood  of  a  Duck  renewed  every 
week,  and  the  one  fide  of  the  Vial  was  fo  thick,  that  there  was  no  feeing  through  it,  but  the  other  was  tranlparcnt-  It  was  fo  placed  near  the 
Altar,  that  one  in  a  fecret  place  behind  could  turn  which  fide  he  pleaied  outward.  Thare  was  brought  out  of  Wales  a  huge  Image  of  Weed,  called 
Darvet  Galberen,  which  ferved  tor  fuel  to  burn  one  Frier  Torreji,  who  advifed  People  in  Confeflion  not  to  believe  the  King's  Supremacy.  Befides 
which,  the  Imjges  of  our  Lady  of  Walfingbam,  of  Ipfwicb,  of  tenrije,  of  Ijltngton,  and  St.  John  of  Ofuljlon,  called  otherwife  Mr.  John  Sbi,rr.c,  who 
was   faid  to  (hut  up  the   Devil  in    a  Bont,    and   many   others,  were    publickly  burnt.     Herbert,    p.  213.      Compl.    H'Ji.     Slow,   p.    575. 

(51  For  three  hundred  years  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  greateft  Saints  in  Heaven,  as  appears  from  the  accounts  cf  the  Leger-bcoks  cf  the  Of- 
ferings to  the  three  greateft  Artars  in  Lhrilt's  Church  in  Canterbury.  In  one  year  there  was  offered  at  Chrift'fi  Alur,  3/.  2r.  6  d.  At  the  Vir- 
gin's Altar,  63/.  5  j.  6  d.  But  at  St.  Thomas's,  832/.  121.  3  d.  The  next  year  the  edds  grew  greater:  At  Chrift's  Altar  not  a  Penny;  at  the 
Virgin's  only  4  /.  I  J.  %  d ;  but  at  St.  Thomas's,  954  /.  6  J.  3  d.  The  rich  Stone  was  offered  by  Lneil  VII  of  France,  which  our  King  let  in  a 
King  and  wore  on  his  Thumb.  The  Spoil  of  the  Shrine  in  Gold  and  precious  Stones  filled  two  cherts,  which  were  fo  heavy,  that  thty  were  a 
Lt.ad  to  ci^ht  ftrong  Men  to  carry  them  out  of  the  church.  His  name  was  ftruck  out  of  the  {Calendar  t  The  day  of  raifing  his  b>  dy,  or  as  they 
called  it,  hi,  Ttanlbtion,  being  the  7th  of  'July,  which  was  not  only  a  Holiday,  but  every  50th  year  th»re  was  a  Jubilee  for  fifteen  days  together, 
trt  Indulgence  granted  lu  all  that  vifitcd  his  Shrine.     Burnt,  Tom.  I,  p.  244.    Stow,  p.  576, 
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151S.    paring    him    to    the  greateft   Tyrants    that    ever    lived. 

IT ''''  Whereupon,  at  Rome  and  other  places,  numberlefs  Satyrs 
raiiijt  tie '  wcre  penned,  which  painted  Henry  as  the  moft  execrable 
A5  ng  fc;t  u  of  Men,  to  thofe   who    were   not  ufed  to   the    hyperboli- 
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cal  expreflious  of  the  Italians.  The  King  had  his  Spies 
at  Rome,  who  acquainting  him  with  what  was  publifhed 
againft  him,  told  him  withal,  that  to  Cardinal  Pole  the 
Informations  lent  from  England  were  generally  addreded, 
and  that  his  ftile  was  vifible  in  fome  of  the  Satyrs.  This 
fo  highly  incenfed  the  King  againft  the  Cardinal,  that 
he  made  all  his  Family  and  Friends  feel  the  effects,  info- 
much  that  he  would  fooner  have  pardoned  any  Crime, 
than  a  correfpondence  with  him.  It  is  ftrange  that  the 
Cardinal,  who  feemed  otherwife  very  prudent  and  mode- 
rate, fliould  fo  give  way  to  his  zeal,  or  his  paffion  againft 
the  King,  that  he  feared  not,  by  fo  unadvifed  a  behaviour, 
to  expofe  his  Friends  to  Henry's  utmoft  refentment.  His 
obftinacy  in  this  refpeCt  was  fo  great,  that  at  length  he  was 
the  occafion  of  his  Mother's  loling  her  head  on  the  Scaf- 
fold, as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 
^    .  ltI  All    the    King's  proceedings  convincing  the    Pope    that     could    fucceed 

fubUJbese  ne  was  t0  expert  no  change  in  him,  he  publifhed  at 
BM  agmnH  length  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  (1)  ,  drawn  and 
figned  in  15?;.  Moreover,  he  tried  to  excite  all  the 
Princes  of  Chri/lendom  againft  Henry,  and  offered  the 
Kingdom  of  England  to  the  King  of  Scotleind.  Nay  , 
Pole  maintained  in  a  Book,  publifhed  fhortly  after,  that 
it  was  more  meritorious  to  fight  againft  Henry,  than  a- 
gainfl  the  Turk.  But  the  Pope's  Thunders  had  fo  loft 
their  force  in  England,  that  the  Bull  caufed  no  commotion, 
or  if  it  produced  any  effeCt,  it  was  quite  contrary  to  what 
the  Pope  expected.  Henry  being  more  provoked  with  him, 
took  fo  good  precautions  to  hinder  him  from  executing  his 
detigns,  that  he  thereby  advanced  the  Reformation  much 
more  than  he  intended.  As  foon  as  he  had  heard  of  the 
Bull's  bein^  publifhed,  he  required  the  Bifhops  and  Ab- 
bots to  (wear  again  to  renounce  the  Papal  authority.  At 
FerSuia/  tne  fame  tune,  the  new  Tranflation  of  the  Bible  being 
the  Bible  to  preleiitcd  to  him,  he  ordered  fifteen  hundred  Copies  to  be 
btprmt.J.  prints  anj  fet  Up  ;n  the  principal  Churches,  being  fatif- 
fied  that  nothing  would  be  found  there  to  fupport  the 
exorbitant  power  aiTumcd  by  die  Pope  over  all  Chrijlen- 
dom  (2). 

Shortly  after,  an  Injunction  was  publifhed  by  the  Vice- 
gerent, to  teach  the  People  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  Englijh.  Moreover,  all 
Incumbents  were  ordered  to  inftruCt  the  People,  by  de- 
claring, they  mult  not  trult  in  other  Men's  works,  but 
in  their  own  ;  and  that  Relicks,  Beads,  and  the  like,  were 
unnecelTary  to  Salvation.  They  were  alio  to  take  down 
all  Images,  to  which  Offerings  were  wont  to  be  made, 
and  to  fnfter  no  Candles  to  be  fet  up  before  any  Image, 
except  our  Saviour's.  In  fine,  they  were  to  fupprefs  all 
the  Ora  fro  Nobis's  which  were  ndded  to  the  Prayers  ad- 
d  re  lied  to  che  Saints  (3). 

This    Injunction  was  deemed   a   mortal   wound  to   the 


Perfon,  fince  he  fo  readily  complied  with  his  Orders,  1538. 
freely  liftened  to  him  when  he  fpoke  againft  the  Sacra- 
mentarians,  being  (till  extremely  prepoflefled  in  favor  of 
the  DoCtrine  of  the  real  prefence  of  Chrift's  Body  in  the 
Sacrament.  Then  Gardiner  could  explain  his  fentiment; 
without  fear,  becaufe  they  agreed  with  the  King's.  He 
infmuated  to  him,  that  fo  long  as  he  left  that  DoCtrine 
untouched,  he  would  never  be  accufed  of  changing  his 
Religion,  but  would  rather  be  extolled  for  having  purged 
it  in  preferving  the  Effcntials.  Thus  Gardiner  ingaged 
him  to  perfecute  the  Sacrameutarians,  not  fb  much  from 
a  religious  as  from  a  political  Motive.  He  knew  the 
King's  temper  to  be  impatient  of  contradiction.  And 
therefore,  by  engaging  him  to  maintain  a  DoCtrine  which 
thofe  of  the  new  Religion  could  not  admit,  he  hoped  their 
refiftance  would  provoke  him  againft  them,  and  thereby 
he  would  be  more  eafily  led  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope. 
That  is  to  fay  properly,  he  employed,  to  alienate  the 
King  from  the  Proteftants,  the  fame  means  they  ufed 
to  prejudice  him  againft  their  adverfaries.  But  neither 
Henry  reformed  himfelf  but  by  halves, 
and  was  never  reconciled  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  As  he 
was  grown  abfolute,  he  would  never  fuffer  his  Subjects 
to  go  farther  than  himfelf,  but  compelled  them  to  ftop 
where  he  was  pleafed  to  ftop,  equally  fevere,  or  rather  un- 
merciful, to  thofe  who  refufed  to  follow  him,  and  to 
thofe  who  would  go  beyond  him.  He  fhowed  this  year 
an  inftance  of  rigour  capable  of  making  the  Reformers 
defpair  of  any  farther  progrefs. 

One   ['John    Nicolfon,  alias]  La mbert,    being   informed  Henry dif- 
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old  Religion,  whole  adherents  were  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation,  But  no  Man  dared  to  ftir,  fo  abfolute  a  fway 
had  the  King  acquired  over  his  Subjects.  Nay,  the  moft 
difcontented  affeCted  a  blind  fubmiflion  to  his  Will,  know- 
ing the  lealt  fufpicion  would  ruin  them. 
Gardiner  Gardiner  Bifhop  of  ll'inchejler  was   now  returned  from 

fun  the  his  Embafiy  to  France.  He  was  one  of  the  zealous  ad- 
*SrT  nerents  ot  the  old  Religion-  Nay,  he  was  iufpected  of 
ft'tl  Reform-  being  privately  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  and  of  holding  cor- 
td.    '  refpondence    with   the  Emperor.     But   he  fo  artfully  dif- 

Eurnet.  fembled  his  fentiments,  that  he  perfwaded  the  King,  it 
was  only  the  devices  of  his  enemies,  on  purpofe  to  ruin 
him.  It  is  however  certain,  though  the  King  feemed  fa- 
tisfied,  he  had  no  great  eiteem  for  him,  and  yet  fuffered 
him  to  be  near  him  on  account  of  his  extreme  fubmif- 
fion.  His  blind  condefcenfion  to  the  King's  Will,  afforded 
him  many  opportunities  to  ferve  the  Party  he  privately 
favored.     The   King  confidering  him  not  as  a   fufpeCted 


againft  as  a  Sacramentarian  (4),  the  King  convened  a  great  t'.'ii'      \ 
Allembly  in  IVejlminJler-Hall,  where  he  was  pleafed  him-  Lambert, 
felf   to  difpute   publickly   with    the     Party  accufed.     The  Ha"- 
match  was  by  no  means  equal.     Lami>ert  flood  alone  with-  ^u^net■ 
out  a  fecond  ;  but   the  King  was  furrounded  with  a  crowd  stew. 
of    Perfons,     who  applauded    his  arguments,    and  deemed 
them  invincible  ;    whereas   none  dared  to  approve  of  what 
Lambert  urged.     The  difpute  ended  with  the  King's  put- 
ting it   to  the  choice  of  the  unfortunate  Lambert,    either 
to  abjure  his  opinion,  or  be   burnt.     But  whatever  advan- 
tage  the  King  feemed  to  have,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  van- 
quifhed,  fince  he  was  forced  to  flv  to  fo  rigorous  a  method 
to  convince  his  adverfary,  after  flattering    himfelf  to    per- 
fwade   him  by  dint   of  reafon  ;    otherwife,  probably,    he 
would   not  have  ingaged  in  the    difpute.       However,    he 
fucceeded  not  by  this  extraordinary  way,    fince  Lambert 
chofe  rather    to  die    than    abjure  the  opinion    he   ftill  be- 
lieved   (;).     Henry    had  no  occafion   to    be  flattered.     He 
had    but  too    good    a    conceit  of    himfelf.     Neverthelefs,  *' "  kJh,t 
Gardiner  and    the    reft  of    his  Party    took    occafion  from£surnju' 
this  difpute  to  extol  him  above  the  moft  learned    Divines 
of  the   age.     They    infpired  him  with  fuch  an  opinion  of 
his    Learning,  that  he   thought  his  notions  ought  to   be   a 
Standard  to  all.     But  contrary  to   the  expectations    of  his 
flatterers,  this  conceit  ef  himfelf  was  no  lefs  fatal  to  them 
than   to  the   other  Party,  fince  he  refolved  to  punifh    fc- 
verely   and    indifferently    all    who  dared   to  fwerve  from 
what  he  himfelf  deemed   reafonahle. 

About  this  time  the  Emperor  concluded   with  France  a  Negotiation 
ten  years  Truce,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  prefently.     Hen-  *•''*  '*' 
ry,  not  doubting,  it  was  in  order  to   invade  him,  confide-  p,'ir,fiar.u, 
red  ot    means    to  raife    him    troubles   which  fhould  divert  Hubert, 
him  from  his  purpofe.     The  Smalcaldick  League  furnlfhed 
him  with  a  good  opportunity.     But  the  prefervation  of  the 
Augsburg    Confeihon    being    the    fole   foundation   of     that 
League,  he  did  not   fee  that  he  could  poilibly  join    in   it, 
to  fupport   a   Religion,    all  whofe    Articles    were   not  ap- 
proved  by   him :   So   his  defign    was,  either  to  bring   the 
Proteftants  to  conclude  with  him  a  general  League,  which 
fhould  not  be  limited  to  the   defence  of  their  Religion,  or 
prevail  with  them   to  be   fatisfied  with  the  Reformation  he 
had   himfelf  introduced  into    England.     To  this    end    he  H<^brrti 
fent    Ambafladors    (6)   with  inftruCtions  to  fee   who  were  ,,.  * 
the   Confederates,  and  in   cafe   the  League  was  confined  Strype. 


(1)  On    Decemb.   17.     Herbert,  p.  116.      Burnet,  Tom.   1>  p.  245, 24.8. 

(2)  Grafton  the  Printer,  printed  fifteen  hundred  at  his  own  Charge,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred  Pounds.  This  Bible  was  prefented  to  the 
King  by  Cromiuell,  who  procured  the  King's  Warrant,  allowing  all  to  read  it  without  Controul.  For  which  Cranmer  wrote  Cromwell  a  Letter  of 
Thanks,  dated  the  13th  of  Augufi.  The  Tranflation  had  been  fent  over  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  the  Workmen  in  England  nat  being  judged  able  to 
do  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  recommended  to  Bonner's  Care,  then  Ambaffador  at  Paris,  and  much  in  Cromwell's  Favour.  It  was  printed  in  a 
large  Volume  ;  buc  uoon  Complaint  of  the  French  Clergy,  the  Prefs  was  ftopt,  and  moft  of  the  Copies  feized  and  burnt  :  But  fome  were  conveyed 
out  of  the  way,  and'  the  Workmen  and  Forms  brought  over  to  England,  where  it  was  now  finiflied.  And  one  of  thefe  B.bles  were  to  be  fct  up 
in   every   Church,  at  the  joist  Charge  of  the  Incumbent,  arid    the    Pariihioners.     Burnet,  Tom.   I«  p.  249.     Strype' s  Mem.  Tom.   1.  p.  308. 

(3)  Every  Incumbent  was  likewife  enjoined  to  keep  a  Regifter  of  Weddings,  Chriftcnings,  and  Burials.  And  to  preach  one  Sermon  every  quarter  of 
the  Year  at  leaft.     See  Burnet,  Tom.   1.     ColteS.  p.    180.     Stow,  p.   576. 

(4'  Lambert  hid  been  Minifter  to  the  Englijh  Merchants  at  Antwerp,  where  being  acquainted  with  Tinial  and  Fritb,  he  became  of  their  Opinion. 
He  afterwaids  kept  School  at  London,  and  hearing  Doctor  Taylor  preach  of  the  real  Prefence,  he  came  to  him  upon  it,  and  gave  him  his  Reafons  in 
writing,  why  he  could  not  believe  the  Doctrine  he  preached.  Taylor  carried  thefe  Arguments  to  Cranmer;  who  was  at  that  time  of  Luther's  Opinnn, 
which  he  had  drank  in  from  his  Friend  OJiander.  Latimer  was  of  the  Came  Belief.  Lambert  being  brought  before  them,  they  ftudied  to  make  him 
retract  his  Argument,  but  all  was  in  vain,  for  Lambert  fatally  appealed  to  the  King.  Whereupon  Gardiner  perlwaded  the  King  to  proceed  folemnly 
and  feverelv  in  it.  The  King  was  foon  prevailed  with.  So  Letters  were  written  to  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Biihops  to  come  and  hear  this  Trial. 
In  November,  on  the  Day  prefixed,  there  was  a  great  Appearance  in  the  Hall.  The  King's  Guards  were  all  in  White,  and  fo  was  the  Cloath  of 
State.      Burnet,  Tom     1.  p.  152. 

(5)  Lambert  difputed  with  ten  one  after  another,  particularly  the  King,  Cranmer,  Tonflal,  and  Stokejly.  Cromwell  read  his  Sentence,  declaring  him 
an  incorrigible  Herctxk.  and  condemning  him  to  be  burnt.  Which  was  foon  after  executed  in  Smitbfield  in  a  barbarous  manner  ;  for  when  his 
Legs  and  Thighs  were  burnt  to  the  Stumps,  there  not  being  Fire  enough  to  conlume  the  reft,  two  of  the  Ofncers  railing  his  Body  up  with  their 
Halberts,  let    him  ftll   into   the  Fire,    where   he  was  quickly  confumed  to  AuNes.     Burnet,  Tom.    1.  p,  254* 

(6)  a  ■•'!  < hei   Mount,  and  Thomas   Saynel,  in  Marsh.    Herbert,  p,  212,  217,    Strype,  »,  328. 
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to  Religion  only,  to  defire  them  to  fend  fome  of  their 
ableft  Divines,  to  try,  whether  a  common  Religion  might 
not  be  agreed  upon.  The  Froteftants  replied  ,  their 
League  conlifted  of  twenty-fix  imperial  Cities,  and  twenty 
four" Princes,  among  whom  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
lately  admitted  :  That  at  prefent  they  could  not  be  with- 
out their  Divines,  but  defired  him  to  declare  himfelf  poli- 
tively  upon  the  propofitrofi  made  him,  of  embracing  the 
Augsburg  Confeflion.  Some  time  after,  they  fent  Am- 
baliadors  capable  of  difputing  upon  the  points  of  Religion. 
But  this  EmbafTy  was  fruitlefs.  Henry  found  in  the  Ger- 
mans Men  of  a  very  different  ftamp  from  his  own  Sub- 
jects, and  little  inclined  to  compliance.  They  would  not 
allow  him  Communion  in  one  kind,  Private  Mafles, 
Auricular  Confeflion,  Celibacy  of  Priefts,  and  gave  him 
their  reafons  in  writing  ;  to  which  he  replied,  though  to 
very  little  purpofe.  Ashe  could  not  put  the  fame  choice 
to  them  as  he  had  done  to  Lambert,  he  was  forced  to 
difmifs  them  without  any  conclufion,  being  as  little  fa- 
tisfied  with    them  as  they  were  with   him. 

Mean  while,  the  intereft  of  the  Reformers  began  vifi- 
blv  to  decline  at  Court  fince  the  Queen's  death.  There 
were  only  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  that  fupported  it  by 
their  credit  and  merit.  The  firrt  however  was  accufed 
of  being  too  Self-interefted,  and  of  thinking  much  more 
of  his  own  than  of  the  concerns  of  Religion.  As  to  the 
reft  of  the  lower  rank,  there  were  few  of  eminent  note. 
Shaxton  Bifhop  of  Sarum  was  proud  and  litigious  ;  Lati- 
mer Bifhop  of  IVorcrjler  was  defpifed  for  his  weaknefs 
and  fimplicity  ;  Barlow,  who  had  been  Prior  of  Bijham, 
and  afterwards  Bifhop  of  St.  Ajaph,  had  no  great  judg- 
ment. In  general,  the  preachers  of  the  new  Religion 
futfered  themfelves  to  be  carried  away  with  an  indifcreet 
zeal,  and  without  confidering  the  King's  temper,  follow- 
ed the  motions  of  their  confeience,  let  what  would  be  the 
confequence.  So,  never  troubling  themfelves  about  the 
effects  of  their  zeal,  they  publickly  preached  Doctrines, 
not  yet  approved  by  the  King,  which  very  much  con- 
duced to  prejudice  him  againft  them,  and  all  others  who 
defired  to  advance  the  Reformation. 

In  the  mean  time,  Edward  Fox  Bifhop  of  Hereford 
departing  this  Life,  the  Reformers  thought  to  do  a  good  act 
in  procuring  Edmund  Bonner  that  See,  who  had  been 
AmbalTador  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  France,  from 
whence  he  was  lately  recalled,  at  the  inftance  of  Francis  I, 
who  was  not  pleafed  with  him.  Shortly  after,  they 
caufed  him  to  be  promoted  to  the  See  of  London,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  StokeJIey  (i).  But  they  were  greatly 
miftaken  in  their  choice,  fince  this  fame  Prelate,  who 
was  fo  much  obliged  to  them,  became  afterwards  one  of 
their  moft  mortal  enemies. 

At  length,  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  feeing  their  Party 
decay,  and  that  the  King  began  to  liften  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  made  them 
dread  the  confequences,  deemed  it  necelTary  to  fupport 
their  Party  by  means  of  a  Queen,  who  fhould  afford  them 
protection  (z).  They  had  happily  experienced,  how  much 
Ann  Bullen  and  'Jane  Seymour  had  helped  to  foften  the 
King's  temper  towards  the  Reformed,  and  they  did  not 
queffion,  that  in  cafe  they  could  give  him  a  Wife  of  the 
like  difpofition,  fhe  would  produce  the  fame  effect.  For 
this  reafon,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  Germany, 
and  Cromwell  undertook  to  negotiate  a  Marriage  between 
the  King  and  Ann  of  Cleve,  Sifter  to  the  Duke  of  Cleve 
and  the  Duchefs  of  Saxony.  We  fhall  fee  next  year  the 
fuccefs  of  this  Negotiation,  after  a  brief  mention  of  the 
foreign  affairs. 

The  Emperor's  and  the  King  of  France's  forces  were 
too  equal,  for  either  to  expect  any  great  advantages  from 
a  War  they  were  left  to  wage  all  alone.  Francis  had 
ill  taken  his  meafures,  in  imagining  that  Henry  would 
declare  for  him,  that  the  Potentates  of  Italy  would  en- 
deavour to  (hake  off"  the  Emperor's  yoke,  and  that  the 
Proteftants  of  Germany  would  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
the  War,  to  eftablifti  the  liberty  of  Confeience  to  which 
they  afpired,  and  of  which  they  were  threatned  to  be 
deprived.  But  nothing  of  all  this  happening,  he  faw 
himfelf  charged  alone  with  almoft  an  infupportable  bur- 
den. On  the  other  hand  ,  the  Emperor  was  afraid , 
Francis  would  at  length  unite  all  thefe  powers  againft 
him,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks  improve  fo  favora- 
ble a  juncture  to  invade  Germany.  The  Pope  alfo  feared 
the  fame  thing,  and  that  the  Coafts  of  Italy  would  be  in- 
tefted  by  the  Infidels.  This,  added  to  the  defire  of  being 
revenged  of  the  King  of  England,  put  him  upon  feeking 


means  to  procure  a   Peace  between    the  Emperor  and    the    153R. 
King    of  France,    that   Henry  being  left  alone,  might    be 
more  eafily  invaded.     To  this  end  he  propofed  to  the  two  **•  Ptt" 
hoftile  Monarchs  a  meeting  at  Nice,  where  he  offered  t0™£m/"- 
come  and  act  as  Mediator.     This  Propofal  being  accepted, 
they  all  three  met  at  that  place  about  the  middle  of  June, 
the  Pope  conferring  fometimes    with  the  one,    fometimes 
with    the  other,    without  the    two  Monarchs  ever    feeinz 
each   other    during    the    whole   Negotiation.     The    Pope 
had   his    reafons  for  hindering  them   from   conferring    to- 
gether,  but  by  his  means.     He   had  a  mind   to  treat  pri-  Herbert, 
vately   of  a  Marriage  between    OH  avian  Farnefe   his  Ne- 
phew,   and    Margaret  the   Emperor's    natural    Daughter, 
Widow  of  Alexander   de  Medici,    and   indeed  the  Project 
fucceeded    to  his  wifh. 

Mean    while,  as   the  Peace   between  the  Emperor  and  Truce  for 
the    King  of  France  could   not   be   effected,  by  reafon   of ""  *"""■'• 
the  many  difficulties  which  occurred,  the  Pope   obtained  of 
the  two    Monarchs  at   laft   their  confent  to   a  ten  year's 
Truce,  which  was  almoft  as  effectual  as   a  Peace.     The  League  t- 
Truce  being  concluded,  Paul  III  immediately  thought  off amft  m 
means  to  form  a  League  againft  the  Turks.     But  as  feve-  rutk5* 
ral   reafons    hindered    the    Kings  of  France  and   England 
from  coming  into    it,  he  was   forced   to   conclude  it  with 
the    Emperor,  the    King   of    the  Romans,  and    the  Vene- 
tians. 

When  Francis  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  Em-  Francis  I. 
peror,  he  grew  very  cool  to  Henry,  though  he   had    ex-  flights  Hen« 
tremely   carolled  him  fo  long  as  he  flood  in  need  of  him.  '*"  . 
Henry  was  exceedingly  incenfed,   and    fhowed  his  refent- 
ment,  by    ordering   Bonner,  in   his  return  from   Spain,  to 
flop    at  the  French  Court,  and  demand  an  Englijh  Rebel, 
who  was    retired  into  France,  and  the  arrears  of  his  Pen- 
fion,  there  being  now  four  years  due.     Bonner,  who  was  Bonner  fc- 
naturally  very   bold,  delivered  his  Meffage  fo  haughtily,  **■""  ="/'• 
that   Francis,    offended  at  his  infolence,  fent    an   Exprefs  jclnVof 
to  Henry,  to  know   whether  he  had   ordered  his  AmbalTa-  France, 
dor  to  ufe  fuch  Language,  and  to  defire  Banner  might  be'™** ^J'**™ 
recalled.     Henry  thought  fit  to  comply  with   his  demand.  "" 
But    it    appeared    he    was  not   very   angry  with    Bonner, 
fince  at    his  arrival   he  promoted  him,  as  has  been    faid, 
to  the   See   of   Hereford,    and   fhortly  after,    to   that  of 
London. 

Whilft  Henry  ufed  all  poflible  precautions  to  fecure  him-  Cardinal 
felf  from  the   attacks  of  his  enemies,  Cardinal  Pole  was  Polc  '«*«<« 
labouring    with  all    his   power,  by   means    of   his  corref-  %"^„'u. 
pondents    in   England,  to  alienate  from  him  the  hearts  of  ties. 
his  Subjects,  by  publifhing   every  where  that  he  had  fub-  Herbert, 
verted  all  Religion  to  fet  up  his  own  Fictions.     This  ac- 
cufation  was  the  moft  fenfible  wound  that  could  be  given 
the  King,  fince  he  pretended,    Religion  confifted  not  in 
the  things  he   had  changed,  but   in  thofe  he  had   retained. 
This  is    what   he    ftrove  to   demonftrate    to  the    People, 
becaufe    he   plainly   perceived,    the   general    accufation  of 
having    fubverted   Religion    could    not    but   greatly   poifon 
their   Allegiance.     Accordingly ,    Pole  and   his   Emiffaries 
chiefly    inlifted    upon  this,    in  order  to  raife    difturbances 
in  the  Kingdom.     Several  have  thought,  the  Cardinal  had  7ie  Cardi- 
fome    private  views    which  concerned  not   Religion.     He  naPtpnvate 
was  of  the  Houfe  of  York  by   his   Mother,  and  is  faid  alfo  W«w. 
to   have  an    inclination  for  the  Princefs    Mary,    and   to  |^?Mlt 
beftir   himfelf  thus,  in  order  to  marry,  and  fet  her  on 
the  Throne  in  the  room  of  her  Father.     At  leaft,  there 
is   reafon    to  fufpect,  his  extraordinary   zeal  was   fortified 
by   fome   hidden   views,  and  that   in  acting  for  the  Pope, 
he  was  labouring  his  own  advancement.     But  this  is  only 
conjecture.     However,    Sir  Jeffrey  Pole,  near    relation  of  . 

the  Cardinal   (3),  privately  acquainted   the  King  that  he  buc'mf- 
held    Correfpondence    with    Henry  Courtney    Marquifs   of  pondmti  1* 
Exeter,    Grandfon    of    Edward   IV    (4);    with     Henry  %&£ an 
Pole   (;),  Lord   Montague;  with    Sir  Edward  Nevil  (6),  Hall, 
and  with    Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  and  stow. 
Knight- of  the  Garter;  and  that  his   inftruments    were  a  H5™"' 
Prieft  and  a  Mariner.     Upon  this  information,  thefe  Per- 
fons   were  apprehended,  condemned  and  executed  (7),  but 
the  Informer  was  pardoned,    as  a  reward  for  his  intelli- 
gence.    No  other  circumftances  of  their  Trial  are  known 
but  their  correfponding  with  Pole ;  an  unpardonable  crime, 
as  the    King  then  flood  affected  to    that  Cardinal. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  year,  Henry  eftablifhed  feve-  Suffragan 
ral  Suffragan  Bifhops.      He  required  alfo  of  all  the  Religious  Btjfrpi. 
a   new  Oath,  whereby  they  exprefsly  renounced  the  Pa-  £fy'ul\ 
pal   Authority,  and  acknowledged  the  King's  Supremacy.  &tt  p'577' 
There  Pv'e're  fome  that  refufed  to  fwear,  but  I  know  not  in  554,  Sc 
what  n       icr  their  obftinacy  was  puniihed. 


(1)   He  was  elefted   Bifhop,   Ocl'ber   ao.     Stow,  p.  576. 
_  (2)  The   Emperor  had   fume   time  before  propofed  a  Marriage  between  King    He 
King  of  Denmark  j     but   the   Fri  polal   did  not  take  effect*     Sec  Herbert,   p     JLI+. 

>3.'  The   Cardinal's  own   Brothar. 

!+)  By  the  Prixcfs   Catherine,    married  to  the  Earl  of  Vera  njhjri. 

■.  5  j    Another  it   the  Caidinal's  Brother. 

(7)  THe  Marquils  of  Exeter,   and  Lord  Montague  were  arraigned  on  Deer ■ •'■■  -    3,1 ,  a 
as  Hifh- Steward,     hall,  foL  ..33. 


ud   Cbnfiianj   Duchefi  of  Milan,    fecond  Daughter  of   Chri/litrn 
233. 

.  Brother  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny, 
j    air  Edward  Ncvil,    'January  2,     Thomas  Lord  Aullty  fitting 
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The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  being  then  employed  in 
their  preparations  againft  tlie  Turk,  his  Holinefs  made  ufe 
of  that  pretence  to  put  off  the  meeting  of  the  Council  to 
the  1  ft  of  May  1540,  and  at  the  fame  time  removed  it 
from  Mantua  to  I'icenza. 

The  Marriage  between  the  King  of  Scotland  and  Alary 
of  Lorrain  being  concluded  this  year,  the  new  Queen  came 
to  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  'June. 

The  laft  Vifitation  of  the  Monafteries  tended  only,  as 
has  been  obferv'd,  to  feck  apparent  reafons  to  fupprefs  them. 
The  King  had  now  refolded  it,  and  the  enormities,  true 
or  falfe,  of  the  Monks,  were  only  a  cover  for  his  revenge, 
and  perhaps  for  his  avarice  (1).  The  Vifitation  being 
over,  he  fent  into  the  feveral  Counties  Commiflioncrs  to 
receive  the  furrenders,  the  Abbots  and  Priors  were  to  make 
of  their  Houfes  (2).  There  arc  extant  in  the  Collccltonof 
the  PublickAtis,  many  of  thefe  Surrenders,  which,  though 
very  involuntary,  contained  however  the  feigned  reafons 
which  had  moved  the  Monks  and  their  Superiors  to  re- 
fign,  of  their  own  accord,  all  their  Lands  to  the  King. 
In  fome,  they  were  made  to  fay  only,  they  were  induced 
thereto  by  juft  and  reafonable  caufes.  But  in  others  of 
greater  length  they  were  made  to  alledge,  "  That  what 
"  they  had  hitherto  obferved,  confifted  only  in  dumb 
"  Ceremonies,  and  Conftitutions  of  the  Bifhops  of  Rome 
"  and  other  foreign  Potentates ;  who  had  taken  no  care 
"  of  their  Inftrudiion,  or  to  reform  the  many  abufes  which 
"  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  their  Houfes ;  but  that  defiring 
"  to  live  for  the  future  according  to  the  Rule  prefcribed  by 
"  Chrift,  the  Evangelifts,  and  the  Apoftles,  they  deemed 
"  it  expedient  for  them  to  be  governed  by  the  King,  their 
"  fupreme  Head  on  earth:  That  therefore  they  fubmitted 
"  themfelves  to  his  mercy,  and  furrendered  to  him  their 
"  Houfes,  with  all  things  belonging  thereto :  That  they 
"  befought  him  to  grant  to  each  of  them  a  Penfion  for 
"  their  fubfiftence,  and  an  exprefs  Licence  to  take  a  fe- 
"  cular  Habit,  and  be  admitted  into  Livings  like  other 
"  Ecclefiafticks."  ©thers  faid,  "  They  had  confidered 
"  that  Chriftianity  confifted  not  in  the  practice  of  Cere- 
"  monies,  in  wearing  black,  grey,  or  white  Habits,  and 
"  in  nodding  with  the  Head,  wearing  Cords,  with  great 
"  knots  about  their  middle,  and  the  like,  wherein  they 
"  had  been  inftructed  and  feduccd.  But  that  the  true  way 
"  of  ferving  God  was  taught  in  the  Gofpel.  And  there- 
"  fore,  defiring  for  the  future  to  walk  by  that  good  rule, 
*'  they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  fupreme  Head  of  the 
"  Church  of  England,  and  renouncing  all  Superftitions 
"  and  foreign  Traditions,  they  religned  their  Houfes  to 
"  the  King,  with  all  things  thereunto  belonging."  Others 
furrendered  their  Houfes  by  way  of  agreement  between 
them  and  the  King,  for  the  Caufes  fpecified  in  the  Deed 
itfelf  (3).  But  there  are  not  in  the  Collection  of  the  Pub- 
lick  Ails,  any  Deeds  of  this  kind  at  full  length,  where 
any  of  thefe  Caufes  may  be  feen.  It  can  only  be  ga- 
thered from  what  fome  Authors  fay,  that  thefe  Caufes 
were,  either  the  Houfes  were  overwhelmed  with  Debts, 
or  the  Revenues  had  been  ill-managed  (4),  or  there  had 
been  committed  crimes  deferving  a  fevere  punifhment, 
from  which  they  were  exempted  on  account  of  the  Surren- 
der. Be  this  as  it  will,  the  King  having  refolved  at  any 
rate  to  fupprefs  all  the  Monafteries,  the  oppofition  of  the 
Abbots,  Priors  and  Monks  would  have  been  ineffectual. 
Accordingly,  perceiving  plainly,  that  by  fair  means  or  foul 
they  fhould  be  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  Will,  the  greateft 
part  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  do  it  with  a  good  Grace, 
and  make  the  beft  bargain  they  could  for  themfelves.  The 
Abbot  or  Prior,  with  the  chief  Monks  of  each  Houfe, 


being   gained  before-hand  cither  by  promifes  or  threats,    1539. 
the  reft  had  hardly  courage  enough  to  make  a  fruitlefs  re- 
fiftance  (;). 

The  firft  Suppreffion  of  the  leffer  Monafteries  was  done 
by   Act  of  Parliament.     But  the  King  was  pleafed  this 
fhould  appear  to  be  entirely  voluntary,  as  if  the  Abbots, 
Priors  and  Monks  had  been  induced  of  themfelves  to  fur- 
render  their  Houfes.  A  thing  however  fo  notorioufly  falfe, 
that  not  a  Soul  cou'd  be  ignorant  how  forced  thefe  furren- 
ders were.      It   muft    be  confeffed ,    that  herein    Henry 
ftrangcly  abufed  the  abfolute  power  he  had  acquired  over 
his  Subjects,  of  whom  not  a  Man  dared  publickly  to  find 
fault  with  his  conduit,  and  ftill  lefs,  openly  to  oppofc  his 
Will.     However  he  ufed  artifice  to  make  this  fuppreflion 
of  the  Monafteries    to  be    received  with  lefs    concern. 
Whilft   the  Commiffioners  were  receiving  the  Surrenders,  Tbt  Ct%\ 
he  called  a  Parliament  for  the  28th  of  April.  At  the  fame*"/""** 
time,  he  ca ufed  a  report  to  be  fprcad  that  the  Kingdom  'c„\  "eui-j^' 
was  going  to  be  invaded  (6).     He  confirmed  the  report  by  Hall, 
going  in  perfon  to  vilit  the  Coafts,  by  commanding  Forts  ( "'  -3*»*3S- 
and  Redoubts  to  be  built  in  feveral  places  (7),  and  by  giv-  Hollinglh. 
ing  preffing  orders  to  fit  out  a  Fleet,  and  keep  the  Troops  B.rn«. 
in  a  readinefs  to  march  upon  the  firft  notice.     The  intent  Hu'-*n' 
of  all  thefe  proceedings  was,  to  let  the  People  fee  that  the 
Parliament  would  be  obliged  to  lay  heavy  taxes  to  refift 
the  pretended   Invafion  ;    but  that  the  King  acquiring  a 
large    revenue    by    the    fuppreffion    of  the    Monafteries, 
would  have  no  occafion  for  a  Subfidy.     The  yearly  value  Revenues  tf 
of  the  Religious  Houfes  amounted   to  one  hundred    fixty  <b<Suft"bT'i 
one  thoufand  [one  hundred]  Pounds  Sterling,  according  to  $~J 
the  rate    they  had  been  laft  farm'd  at  (8).     But  it  muft  be  p.  801. 
obferved,  the  Abbots  and  Priors  forefeeing  the  impending  !l"r?"- 
ftorm,  had  fet  the  yearly  rents  very  low,  and  raifed  ther.",$," 
Fines  very  high,  that   they  might  have  wherewithal  to 
fubfift  when  they  fhould  be  out  of  their  Houfes  (9).     The 
King  pretended  not  to  mind  it,  being  on   the  contrary 
very  glad,  the  People  were  not  acquainted  with  the  whole 
profit  which  accrued  to  him  from  thefe  Suppreflions.     Be- 
fides  the  rents  of  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  Monafteries, 
the  King  had  moreover  a  very  confiderable  Sum  arifing 
from  the  Church-Ornaments,  [Plate]  Goods,  Lead,  Bells, 
Materials,  which  he  thought  not  proper  to  have  valued, 
but  it  may   be  judged  of  by  this   tingle  article,  namely, 
that  in  the  Abbey  of   St.  Edmundsbury  alone  there  was 
found  five  thoufand  Marks  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Bul- 
lion (10). 

The  ruin  of  the  Monks  was  a  great  occafion  of  joy  Henry/z>«« 
and  triumph  to  thofe  who  had  already  embraced  the  Re-  h'  ""'r^' 
formation,  or  who  wifhed   it  could   be  embraced  without  tuHrin. 
danger.     But  they  had  not  caufe  long  to  rejoice.     Henry  Rwnet. 
refolving  to  fhew,  that  in  abolifhing  the  papal  Authority,  He•'',CTt• 
and  deftroying  the  Monafteries,  he  had  not  changed  his 
Religion,  gave  very  foon  an  unqueftionable  proof  of  it. 
The  Parliament  meeting  the  28th  of  April,  immediately  Tie  Parlia- 
made,    by   the  direction   of  the  Court,  a  Law,  entitled,  ££JJ" 
An  Aoi  for  abtlijhing  diverfity  of  opinions  in  certain  Articles 
concerning  Chrijlian  Riligion.     This   is  the  Law  that  is  The  t.'xJj 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  bloody  Sta-  •$'.■«•"• 
tute.  The  penalty  of  burning  or  hanging  was  enacted  3gainft 
thofe, 

I.  Who  by  word  or  writing  denied   Tranfubftantia- 
tion. 

II.  Who  maintained  that  Communion  in  both   kinds 
was  neceffary. 

III.  Or  that  it  was  lawful  for  Priefts  to  marry. 

IV.  Or  that  Vows  of  Chaftity  may  be  broken. 


(1)  Though  great  Faults  were  difcovered  by  the  Vifitors,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  themfelves  guilty  of  great  Ails  of  Violence  and  Injuftice. 
They  embezzled  moft  part  of  the  Plate  and  Furniture  that  was  found  in  the  Monafteries,  Doctor  London,  one  of  the  Vifitors,  corrupted  feveral  of  the 
Nuns  belonging  to  Cbefjlcta ;  and  generally  it  was  cried  out,  that  unJer-hand  and  ill  practices  were  ufed.  Therefor*  to  quiet  thele  reports,  and  10  give 
fome  colour  to  what  was  done,  all  the  foul  Stories  that  could  be  invented,  were  publilhed  to  defame  the  vilited  Monafteries.     Burnet,   T.  I.  p.  241. 

(2)  During  the  year  I53S,  there  were  twenty  one  Manafteiies  luppreffcd,  and  in  1539,  a  hundred  and  one.  See  the  Names  of  them  in  Rymer's  Feci. 
Tom.  XIV.  p.  590,  &c.  and  Burmt,  T.  I.  Colled,  p.  144,  145. 

(3)  The  general  Form  in  which  moft  of  the  Surrenders  begin,  is,  "  That  the  Abbot  and  Brethren,  upon  full  Deliberation,  certain  Knowledge,  of  their 
"  own  proper  Motion,  for  certain  juft  and  reafonable  Caufes,  elpecially  mnving  them  in  their  Souls  and  Conferences,  did  freely,  and  of  thek  own  accord, 
"  give  and  grant  their  Houfes  to  the  King."     See  Rymer's  Faid.  Turn.  XIV.  p.  604.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  238. 

(4)  The  Vifitors  found  fuch  Depredations  committed  in  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  that  an  Atbot  could  not  fubfift  any  longer,  the  Rents  being  fo 
Jew.      Burnet,  T.  I.  p.  236,  CSV. 

(?)  Bcfides  Promiies  and  Threat?,  the  King  had  another  way  of  gaining  the  Abbots  to  his  Will.  Upon  a  Vacancy,  an  Abbot  was  put  in  only  to  refign 
up  the  Houfe.  For  after  the  King's  Supremacy  was  eftablifhed,  the  Abbots  formerly  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  were  placed  in  this  manner.  The  King  granted 
a  Conge  a"  elirt  to  the  Prior  and  Convent,  with  a  miflive  Letter,  declaring  the  name  of  the  Perfon  whom  they  fljnuld  chufe  ;  then  they  returned  an  Elec- 
tion to  the  King,  who,  upon  that,  gave  his  Affcnt  to  it  by  a  Warrant  under  the  Great  Seal,  which  was  certified  to  the  Vicegerent ;  who  thereupon  con- 
firmed the  Election,  and  returned  him  back  to  the  King  to  take  the  Oaths  ;  upon  which  the  Temporalities  were  reftored.  Thus  all  the  Abbots  were 
now  placed  by  the  King,  and  were  generally  pickt  out  to  ferve  this  Turn.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  236. 

(6)  By  feveral  Princes,  who  were  ftirred   up  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Pool.     Stoiv,  p.  576. 

(7)  Many  of  which  we  have  at  this  Day.     He  built  particularly  Dover-Peer.     Stryfe's  Mem.  Tom.  I.  p.  306.     Herbert,  p.  2T7. 

(5)  They  were  given  in  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventeen  Pounds,  eighteen  Shillings,  and  ten  Pence.  Stevens's  Hlfl.  cf 
Taxes,  p.  215.  The  number  of  Monafteries  fuppreffed  firft  and  laft  in  England  and  Wala,  according  to  Camden,  were  fix  hundred  forty  three,  trgethcr 
with  ninety  Colleges,  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy  four  Chantries,  and  free  Chapels,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  Hofpitals.     Herbert,  p.  21S. 

(9)  This  had  been  the  Praftice  all  along,  as  well  as  juft  before  the  Diffclution  of  the  Abbies.  The  Abbots  were  wont  to  hold  the  Leafes  low, 
and  raife  great  Fines;  by  that" means  they  were  not  obliged  to  entertain  a  geatex  Number  in  their  Houfe,  and  fo  enriched  themiclves  and  their  Biethren 
by  the  faid  Fines.     This  turned  greatly  to  the  King's  Advantage.     Burnet. 

(10)  As  this  was  the  laft  Parliament  the  Abbots  were  fummoned  to,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  infert  the  Names  and  Number  of  the  Mitred  or  Parliamen- 
tary Abbots,  who  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament  in  this  Reign  had  their  Writs,  being  twenty  eight ;  Abbingt-.n,  St.  Albans,  St.  AJie's  Canterbury,  Battel, 
St.  Bennet's  in  the  Halm,  Berdeney,  Cirentefttr,  Cclcbej!er,  Coventry,  Cref/and,  St.  Edmundsbury,  Evejkam,  Ciaffenbury,  Gbuctfter,  Hide,  MatirJkuy,  St.  Ma- 
ry's in  Tork,  Peterborough,  Ramfey,  Reading,  Selbv,  Shrnultntry,  Taveflotk,  le-wkcjbury,  Tborney,  IVa'.tbam,  ll'ejlminjier,  WtT.ikdnmb  ;  to  whom  the  Prior  of 
St.  John  may  be  added.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  268. 
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V.  Or  that  private  Mafies  are  unprofitable. 

VI.  Or  laftly,  That  Auricular  Gonfeffion  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  Salvation  ( i ). 

By  this  and  fome  form? r  Laws,  which  fettled  what 
was  to  he  believed  in  matter  of  Religion,  all  theSubjefts 
were  almoft  equally  liable  to  the  pains  enacted  therein. 
Indeed,  this  laft  Law  with  thole  that  were  made  before 
againft  the  Pope's  authority,  contained  the  King's  belief, 
but  not  the  Nation's.  There  was  hardly  a  Perfon  in  the 
Kingdom  but  what  believed  either  more  or  lefs,  and  yet 
no  one  dared  openly  to  fwerve  from  it  either  to  the  right 
or  left.  The  Reformed  however  were  the  greateft  fuf- 
feicrs  by  it,  and  indeed  it  was  levelled  againft  them.  Gar- 
diner Bilhop  of  JVincheJler  was  the  real  Author  of  it.  He 
had  intimated  to  the  King,  that  it  was  the  only  means  to 
hinder  a  League  from  being  formed  againft  him.  That 
what  he  had  abolifhed  not  being  efiential  to  Religion,  nor 
confidered  as  fuch  by  the  generality  of  Chriftians,  no 
Man  of  found  judgment  could  deem  him  Heretical,  fo 
long  as  he  maintained  thefe  fix  Articles,  which  entirely 
diftinguifhed  true  Catholicks  from  Sectaries  and  Innova- 
tors. This  was  really  taking  the  King  by  his  weak  fide. 
But,  befides  this  motive,  the  King  had  another  which  was 
no  lefs  powerful  ;  namely,  by  adding  this  Law  to  thofe 
already  made  againft  the  Pope,  he  rendered  his  Subjects 
fo  dependent  upon  him,  that  there  was  fcarcc  a  Man  but 
what  was  obnoxious  to  be  called  to  an  account.  So  the 
Pope's  friends  and  the  Reformed  were  equally  in  his  power. 
Confequently  they  were  equally  concerned  not  to  difpleafe 
him  in  any  thing,  but  rather  blindly  to  fubmit  to  his  Will. 
Cranmer  alone  ventured  publickly,  and  for  three  days 
tot-ether,  to  argue  againft  the  Bill  before  it  palled. 
But  as  foon  as  it  had  received  the  Seal  of  the  publick 
authority,  he  fent  away  his  Wife  into  Germany  till  better 
times  (2). 

By  another  Act  the  Parliament  granted  to  the  King  the 
Lands  of  the  religious  Houfes,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  freely  furrendered  to  him.  So,  this  Statute  was 
rather  a  confirmation  of  what  had  been  done,  than  an  or- 
dinance for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Monafteries  (3).  As  the 
King  had  intimated  that  he  intended  to  employ  the  Re- 
venues, he  had  acquired,  in  ufeful  foundations,  the  Par- 
liament palled  a  Bill  for  giving  him  power  to  ereft  new 
Biftiopricks. 

Never  was  Parliament  more  devoted  to  the  King's 
will.  They  were  not  fatisfied  with  approving  whatever 
the  King  had  done,  but  alfo  whatever  he  might  do  for 
the  future.  It  was  enacted  this  Seflion,  That  the  fame 
obedience  mould  be  paid  to  the  King's  Proclamations,  or 
to  the  orders  of  the  Council  during  a  minority,  as  to  the 
Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  pretended,  that  cafes  might 
happen  where  the  King  had  not  time  to  call  a  Parliament, 
and  yet  it  was  neceflary  for  the  good  of  the  Realm  that 
his  orders  fhould  be  executed,  otherwife  there  might  be 
danger  of  falling  into  great  inconveniencies.  Thus  to 
avoid  a  poiTible,  but  withal  an  uncommon  inconvenience, 
another  much  more  confiderable  was  run  into,  by  giving 
the  Sovereign  a  defpotick  power.  For  if  his  orders  wera 
to  be  obeyed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament, 
lie  had   no  occafion  to  call  one  if  he  did  not  think  it 


proper.  It  is  true,  there  were  fome  limitations  in  this  155?. 
Aft,  as  that  no  Perfon  fhouid  be  deprived  of  Life  or 
Eftate  by  virtue  of  the  King's  Proclamation,  nor  any 
Laws  or  Cuftoms  broken  or  fubverted  thereby.  But  thtfe 
reftriftions  were  fo  ambiguoufly  exprelTed,  that  it  was  eafy  . 
for  the  King  to  evade  them.  Upon  this  aft  were  ground- 
ed the  great  changes  of  Religion  in  the  Non-age  of  Ed- 
ward VI. 

In  this  fame  Seflion  the  Parliament  pafled  an  Aft  to  re-  ^"'■'i'r 
gulate  the  precedency  of  the  Officers  of  State ;  by  which  dsnc 
Cromwell,    the  King's  Vice-gerent  in  Ecclefiaftical  affairs,  Sotut.  0  10, 
though  a  Lock-Smith's  Son,  had  the  precedence  of.  all  Per- 
fons  next  the  Royal  Family  (4). 

Laftly,  The  Parliament  confirmed  the  fentence  of  death  Catena 
palled  upon  the  Marquils  of  Exeter  and  the  reft  who  had  iijrijfs'of 
been  executed  for  holding  a  correfpondence  with  Cardinal  Exeter,  <sv. 
Pole.  Moreover  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  attainted  the  "ccu'^T'dF' 
Countefs  of  Salisbury,  the  Cardinal's  Mother,  and  the  sammaW 
Marchionefs  of  Exeter,  without  bringing  them  to  a  Trial.  Mar,bionrft 
This  laft  Aft  met  with  great  oppofition   in  the  Parlia- ?^Exet" 

1  1  r,  i_        J    attainted. 

ment,  many  objecting,  that  to  condemn  Perfons  unheard,  Heibert. 
was  a  breach  of  the  moll  facred  and  unalterable  rules  of  Burnet, 
juftice.     But  Cromwell  having  fent  for  the  Judges  to  his  l-l-l'1  #» 
Houfe,  asked  them,  whether  the  Parliament  had  power  to 
condemn  Perfons  accufed,  without  a  hearing?  The  Judges 
replied,  it  was  a  nice  and  dangerous  queiiion  ;  thatEquity, 
Juftice,    and   all  forts  of  Laws  required  that  the  accufed 
fhould  be  heard  ;    that  however,  the  Parliament  being  the 
fupreme  Court  of  the  Realm,    from  which  there  could  be 
no  appeal,  the  validity  of  their  fentences,  of  what  nature 
foever  they  were,    could  not  be  queftioned.     This  was 
faying  in  other  words,  that  the  Parliament  would  therein 
commit  an  injuftice,  for  which  they  could  not  be  called  to 
an  account.     Cromiuell  having  reported  to  the  Parliament 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges,    the  two  Ladies  of  the  Blood- 
Royal   were    condemned   to  die,    by  a   Sentence    which 
eftablifhed  a  precedent  the  moft  pernicious  that  had  ever 
been  feen  in  England,    and  which  proved   fatal  to  its  Au- 
thor, as  will  appear.     Mean   while   the   King  granted  a  &&•  Puk 
full  pardon  to  the  Marchionefs  of  Exeter,    and  a  reprieve  Decern.' 2 1." 
to  the  Countefs  of  Salisbury,  who  was  not  executed  till  two  Habere, 
years  after.     Thus  the  King  daily   acquired  fome  frefh    . 
degree  of  authority.     It  might  be  faid,  he  ufurped  it  not, 
fince  it  was  given  him  by  the  Parliament,  if  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times  had  not  rendered  the  very  Parliament 
flaves  to  his  Will. 

Cranmer  had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  Law  of  the  fix  rhl  ^'"Z 
Articles,    and   fuch  an  oppofition  would  have  infallibly '°m'^""t 
ruined  any  other  Perfon  but  that  Prelate.     But  the  King  Cranmer. 
had  an  efteem  for  him  which  could  not  be  eafily  changed,  Burnet, 
becaufe  he  was  perfuaded  the  Archbilhop  afted  according 
to  the  diftates  of  his  confeience,    whereas  he  had  a  quite 
contrary  notion  of  the  reft  of  his  Minifters  and  Courtiers. 
Their   blind  compliance  ferved  only  to  make  him  defpife 
them,  though  he  liked  to  reap  the  advantage  of  their  bafe- 
nefs.     So  having  a  real  efteem  and  fincere  affeftion  for 
Cranmer,  and  imagining,    he  muft  have  been  extremely- 
mortified  that    the  Aft  had  pafled  contrary  to  his  opi- 
nion,   and  even  apprehenfive  of  having  difpleafed    him 
by   his  oppofition,     he    fent    the    Duke    of    Norfolk    to 
encourage  him,  and  aflure  him  of  his  conftant  kindnefs. 

Cranmer 


(1)  There  was  firft  a  committee  appointed  for  examining  the  different  Opinions,  and  drawing  up  Arfcles  for  an  Agreement,  confuting  of  Cromwell,  thetwe* 
Archbimops,  the  B.fhops  of  Durban,,  Bath  and  Welh,  Ely,  Bangor,  Car/ijle  and  Wmcejlcr.  But  having  (pent  eleven  days  in  Debates,  the  Duke  ot  Norfolk  on  the 
fixteenth  of  May  told  the  Lords,  that  the  Committee  had  made  no  Progreis,  not  being  of  one  Mind.  Theretorc  he  offered  fome  Articles  to  their  Conlidera- 
tion,  that  they  might  be  examined  by  the  whole  Houfe,  and  a  perpetual  Law  made  for  the  Observation  of  them.  Thefe  were  the  fix  Articles  above.  Cran- 
mer  argued  acainft  them  three  Days  together,  though  his  Arguments  are  loft,  there  b«mg  nothing  remaining  of  what  paffed  in  the  Houfe,  but  what  is  convey- 
ed to  us  in  the  Journal,  which  is  '(hurt  and  defeaive.  On  the  twenty  fourth  of  May,  the  Parliament,  for  what  Reafon  is  not  known,  was  prorogued  to  the 
thirtieth.  When  being  met,  the  Chancellor  moved  in  the  Kine/s  Name,  that  a  Bill  might  be  brought  in  tor  punilhing  fuch  as  offended  againft  thele  Arti- 
cles. Whereupon  a  Bill  drawn  ur.  by  the  Archbilhop  of  Tork,  was  after  long  Conteft  brought  to  the  Houfe  the  feventh  of  June ;  it  was  read  a  fecond  time 
on  the  ninth,  and  on  the  tenth  it  was  engrolfcd,  and  read  the  third  time.  When  it  palled,  the  King  defired  Cranmer  to  go  out  of  the  Houie,  fince  he  could 
not  give  his  Confent  to  it ;  but  he  humbly  exculed  himfelf,  for  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  Confeience  to  ftay  and  vote  againft  it.  On  the  twenty  eighth, 
after  palling  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it  had  the  Royal  All'ent.  Behdes  the  fix  Articles,  "  All  the  Marriages  of  Priefts  are  declared  void,  and  it  a  Prieft: 
'•  lived  with  a  Woman  as  his  Wife,  he  was  to  be  judged  a  Felon  ;  and  if  as  h  s  Concubine,  upon  the  firft  Conviction  to  torfcit  all  his  Benefices,  8r>.  and  upon 
«•  I  cond  Convi£Uon  to  Gaffer  as  a  Felon.  The  Women  fo  offending  were  to  be  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner.  For  the  Execution  of  this  Aft,  Commif- 
'■  lions  were  to  he  iffued  out  to  all  Archbiihops,  B.lhops,  their  Chancellors  and  Commiffaries,  and  fuch  others  as  the  King  mail  name,  to  hold  their  Sellions 
"  qu  irteriv  or  oftner,  and  to  proceed  ucon  Preientments  by  a  Jury."     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  257,  <S?c.  ' 

(2j  He'  married    a   Kinfwomaa  of  OJ,andtr\  the  Divine  of  Noretr.berg  daring    his  Embaffy    with   the    Emperor,    about    the    Year  1532.      Herbert, 

("-)  This  Acl  paffed  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  without  any  Proteftation  made  by  any  of  the  Abbots,    though  it  appears  by    the  Journal,    that  at  the  fiift 
reading  of  it,    there  were   eighteen    Abbots  prefent,    at  the  fecond  twenty,     and  feventeen  at  the   third.     It  was  foon  dilpatched  by  the  Commons,    and 
to  the  Royal  Affent.     By  it  no  rclieious  Houfes  were  fuppreffed,  as  is  generally  taken  for  granted,  but  only  the  Surrenders  that  either  had  been,  or 
were  to  be  made,  were  confirmed.     The  laffProvifo  in  it  fir  annulling  all  Exemptions  of  Churches  and  Chapels,    had  been  a  great  Happmefs  to  the  Church, 
if  it   h-d   n  t  been  for  the  Claufe,   Tbat  tbe  King  might  appoint  others  to  ilifil  them.     For   many   of  thofe  Who  purchafed  thele  Lands  with  the  impropriated 
T  Acs    rot  this  lilccw.l'c  in  their  Grants,  that  they  mould  be  the  Vifitors  of  the  Churches  formerly  exempted,    from  whence  great  dilorders  have  (ince  follow- 
ed: for  the  Incumbents  being  under  no  reftraints,  have  often  been  fcandalous  to  the  Church.     This  abufc,    which  firft  Iprung   Irom  the  ancient  Exemptions 
..  ,h„  See   of  R  me,  has  not   vet   met  with  an   effectual  remedy.     It    was  queftioned,    whether  the   Lands   belonging  to  the  Abbies  ought  to    have 
tp  the  Founders  and  Dour  is  by  way  of  Reverter,  or  to  have  fallen  to  the  Lords  of  whom  the  Lands  were  holdcn  by   way  a  tjebeat,    or  to  have 
,.     The  Endowments  of  the  Heathanifh  Temples  were,  in  Iteuhfittsfs  time,  after  a  mature  debate,  adjudged  to  the  Emperor  s  Exchequer, 
b     reafon    that  bv  the  Will  of  the  Donors  they  were  totally  alienated  from  them  and  their  Heirs.     But  in  England  it  went  otherwile,    for  when  the 
Order  of  the  Knights-Templar'   was  diffolved,  it  was  then  judged  in  favour  of  the  Lord  by  El'cheat.     And  tins  muft  have  held  good,  it  thofe  Alienations 
1  been  abl'olute  without  any  condition.     But  the  Endowments  being  generally    made  in  conlideration  of  10   many  Malic  to   be  faid  for 
n  it  v^  as  moft  juft,  that  upon  a  Non-performance  of  the  Condition,  and  when  the  Cheat   which  the  Monks  had  put  upon  the  World  was  dif- 
hould  have  returned  to  the  Founders,  ana  their  Hens  and  succeffors.      Now    was  there  any   grounds   tor    the  Lords    to    pretend  to  them 
'  -at,"  efpecially  where  their  Anceftors  had  confented  and  confirmed  thofe  Endowments  ?  Therefore  there  was  no  need  of  excluding  them  by  any  fpeclal 
I         1  >.     But  for  the  Founders  and  Donors,  certainly  if  there  had  not  been  a  particular  Provilb  made  againft  them,    they  might  have  rec-vred  the  Lands 
irerftirioufly  given  awav,  and  the  Surrenders  to  the  Crown  could  not  have  cut  off  their  Title.     But  this  Afl  did  that  efteilml.y.     It  is 
true,  many  of  them  were  of  Royal  Foundation,  and  thefe  would  have  returned  to  the  Crown  without  difpute.     See  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  162. 

(a)   By  this  Act,  it  was  ordered,    I.   That  no  Perfon  of  what  ftate,  degree,  or  condition    foever,  except  only  the  King's  Children,  ihall  [henceforward  fit  at 
any    fide  of  the  Cloth  ■  :"  Eftate    in  the  Parliament  Chamber  (as  the  two   Archuifli ■>ps   uied   to  du.     See  Ftddu't   Lift    tf  IVdfej,    p.  302.J      2.  That 
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Cranmer  (1)  very  tbar.1: fully  recejved  this  Teftimony  of 
the  King's  efteem  and  goodnefs.  Shortly  after,  the  King 
talked  willi  him  himfelf  concerning  the  Law  of  the  fix 
Articles,  and  was  pleafed  that  he  explained  to  hint  the 
reafons  which  led  him  to  oppofe  it.  Nay,  he  ordered 
him  to  put   all  his  argument:,  in  writing,  though  by  the 

But 


fir  ttS">l   ^;atutc  it   fclf,   it  was  a  crime  worthy  of  burning. 
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Cranmer,  trailing  to  the  King's  equity,  drew  up  a  Me- 
morial, which  he  intended  to  give  him.  This  Writing 
being  accidentally  loll,  was  found  by  one  who  was  go- 
ing to  carry  it  to  the  King,  if  Cromwell  had  not  pre- 
vented him(i).  Doctor  Burnet  rcprcfents  this  to  be  an 
unexpected  and  happy  etcape  for  Cranmer.  But  fince  the 
King  himielf  ordered  him  to  compofe  this  Writing,  the 
danger  does  not  fecm  to  be  fo  great,  unlcfs  it  be  fuppofed 
the  King  would  have  condemned  him  unheard.  But  this 
fuppofition  deltroys  itfelf,  by  the  particular  efteem  the 
King  had  foi  him. 
Stnxton  and      Shaxton  Bifhop  of  Salisbury,  and  Latimer  of  Wore  eft  cr, 


were  not  treated  (o  favorably.     As  they  could  not  refolve 


L  Ltimi  t 

Sat  "■•■''!  to  aPProve  of  the  Law  of  the  fix  Articles,  they  believed 
are  fent  10  that  in  refigning  their  Bifhopricks,  they  fhould  be  lefs  ex- 
i&t  fiwer.  p0fed  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But  they  did  not 
X1y    L^comeofT  fo  eafily.     They  had  no  fooner  put  the  inftru- 
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merits  of  Refignation  into  the  King's  hands,  but  they 
were  prefented  as  having  fpoken  againft  the  fix  Articles, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  Parliament  broke  up,  the  King  fent  Com- 
miffioners  into  the  feveral  Counties,  to  make  inquiry  of 
thofe  who  were  againft  the  fix  Articles,  being  deter- 
mined rigoroufly  to  execute  the  Statute.  As  Cromwell 
and  Cranmer  could  not  but  be  fufpedted  in  this  affair, 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  eafily  made  the  King 
fenfible,  that  to  leave  to  them  the  nomination  of  thefe 
CommifTioners  would  be  labouring  in  vain.  And  indeed, 
Perfons  who  ftrongly  oppofed  the  Act  were  very  unfit  to 
fee  it  executed  as  the  King  defired.  Some  of  the  con- 
trary Party  therefore  were  appointed,  who  difcharged  their 
Commiffion  with  fuch  immoderate  zeal  and  pafTion,  that 
they  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  thofe  who  employed  them. 
In  the  City  of  London  alone,  there  were  within  few  days 
above  five  hundred  Perfons  thrown  into  Prifon,  and  in- 
volved in  the  breach  of  the  Statute.  Nay,  the  King  was 
fhewM,  that,  contrary  to  his  intention,  the  Commiffioners 
had  laid  fnares  for  thefe  Prifoners,  to  oblige  them  to  dif- 
cover  opinions  which  they  intended  to  conceal  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Laws.  Befides,  fince  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace, 
fuch  numbers  were  imprifoned  in  London,  it  was  eafy  to 
judge  how  many  there  might  be  in  all  the  reft  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  of  what  ill  confequence  to  execute  the 
Law  upon  numberlefs  Perfons  of  all  Ages  and  Sexes. 
This  the  Chancellor,  who  was  no  enemy  to  the  Refor- 
matio^ reprefented  to  the  King,  and  prevailed  with  him 
to  pardon  all  the  Prifoners.  From  this  time  to  Crom- 
well's death,  the  proceedings  upon  this  A£t  were  fufpended, 
though  it  itill  fubfifted,  and  might  have  been  executed  if 
the  King  had  pleafed.  Thus  every  thing  was  regulated 
by  the  King's  Will,  who  haftencd  or  retarded  the  exe- 


cution of  the  Laws  according   to  the  times  and  Perfons.    >539- 
This  gained  him  a  blind  condefcenfion  from  both  Parties; '  *"■»«** 
every  one   having  to  fear  his  own  ruin  according  to  thtbVTpTnia 
King's  humour  and  difpofition.     It  i;  certain,  thofe  that/'  '*'  A>*> 
defired  a  Reformation,  were  conitrained  to  feign  an  appro-  ""*"•"•     - 
bation  of  many  things  which  in  their  hearts  they  detefled,    " 
and  that   Cromwell  and  Cranmer  who  had  molt  accefs  to 
the   King,  dared  to    prefs   him  only  indirectly  to  advance 
the  Work  already  begun.    Hence  they  preferred  their  cre- 
dit, and   were  enabled  to  do  their  Party  fervice.     Their 
adverfarics  took   the  fame  courfe,  and   went  ftill  greater 
lengths  in  their  compliance,  well  knowing  it  was  the  only 
way    to  gain  the   King's  confidence.     Bonner  Bifhop  of8""*! 
London,  though  a  favorer  of  the  Pope,  and  perfuaded  that  T,L '  lC;' 
the  King  had  no  fpiritual  authority,  took  a   Commiffion 
from  him,  which  adjudged  to  him  both  the  fpiritual  and 
temporal  power  of  his  Bifhoprick,  during  his  good  Plea- 
fure  (3).     After  this,  the  exceffive  powe^which  the  King 
daily  acquired   muft  not  be   thought  ftrange,  fir,cc  every 
one  ftrove  to  fubmit  to  his  Will.  Gardiner  Bifhop  of  Ifin- 
chejler  was  one  of  the  principal  favorers  of  the  old  Reli- 
gion, to  which  he  was  very  ferviceable  by  a  profound  dif- 
limulation,'     He  expreffed    great  zeal  to  execute  as   well 
the  Act  of  the  fix  Articles,  as  thofe  made  againft  the  Pope. 
He  thereby  maintained  his  credit,  though  the  King  had 
but  little  efteem  for  him. 

The  actual  Suppreflion  of  the  Monafteries  was  begun  *dn  cf 
and  ended  in  the  courfe  of  this  year  (4).     The  Com- 
miffioners appointed  for  that  purpo'fe,  fettled  every  thing  ,. 
relating  thereto.     They  awarded  penfions  to  the  Abbots, 
Priors,   Monks,  and  Nuns,    for  their  livelihood.     They  "ehau 
valued   the  Plate,  Goods,  Ornaments  of  the  Priefts,  ftfrlT     |. 
the  Altars,  of  the  Churches,  and  ordered  what  Buildings  k&  V '5>i 
fhould   be  demoiifhed,    and  what  left   ftanding.     I   have ""' 
already  obferv'd   that  the  Rents  of  all  the  fuppreffed  Mo-  ^'6' 
nafteries  amounted    to  one  hundred   fixty  thoufand  [one 
hundred]   Pounds  Sterling.       But    if  it  be   true  that   this 
valuation  was  made  only  upon  the  foot  of  the  fail  Leafes 
and  that  thefe  were  not  above  the  tenth  part  of  the  real 
Value,  as  fome  affirm,  it  follows  that  thefe  Rents  were 
woreh  above  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  (5),  befides 
the  ready  money  which  accrued  to  the  Kino-  by  the  Sale 
of  the  effects  (6).     Here  was  Wherewithal  to   make  ufeful 
Foundations  to  the  Church  and  State,  had  all  thefe  riches 
been  employed  that   way.     The  King  feemed  at  firfl  to  Strype. 
have  formed  fuch  a  defign.     Nay,  it  was  what  had  ferved 
for  the  principal  ground  of  the  SuppreiTion  of  the  Mona- 
fteries.     But  the  greedinefsof  the  Courtiers  and  Favorites 
allowed  but  a  very  fmall  part  to  be  expended  on  things 
ufeful  and  neceffary.     Henry  had  at  firft  refolved  to  erect  1U  ISng 
eighteen  new  Bifhopricks  (7),  but  as  the  money  was  lavifh-  UA 
ed  away,  he  found  reafons  to  reduce  them  to  a  much  fmall-  t[ 
er  number.     In  fhort,  he  contented  himfelf  with  foundin 
fix,  and   eftablifhing    Canons  in    fome  Cathedials  which  Rj     :" 
the  Monks  had  pofl'efled.     In  all  this  he  employed  but  a  ""^ 
revenue  of  eight  thoufand  Pounds.     He  laid  out  likewife 
part  of  the  money  in  fortifying  fome  Ports,  and  all  the 
reft  was  fquandered  away  in  prefents  and  other  needlefs 


the  Biihops  (hall  (it  in  til's  Order,  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  Parliament  Houfe  ;  firft,  the  two  Archbilhops  of  Canterbury  and  Tori,  then  the  B:fticr= 
cf  London,  DurbaM,  ix\\WineheJlcr,  and  the  reft  according  to  the  time  of  fLeir  Creation.  3.  That  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Treafurer,  Prcfident  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Loid-Pnvy-Seal,  being,  Baron?,  lhall  lit,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Parliament-Houfe,  above  all  Dukes,  except  the  Royal  Family.  4.  That  the  L  rd 
Chamberlain,  Marlhall,  High-Admiral,  Lord  Steward  and  Chamberlain,  lhall  be  placed  above  all  Perfons  of  the  fame  Eftates  and  Degrees  they  (hall 
happen  to  be  of.      c..   And  the  King's  Secretary,  beine  a  Biron,  (hall  fit  above  all  Barons.     See  Statut.  31.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 

(1)  Burnet  fays,  the  King  fent  for  him  ritft,  on  June  2S,  and  next  day  ordered  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Crcrrnuell,  to  dine  with  him. 
When  they  were  at  Table  with  him  at  Limbctb,  they  ran  out  much  in  his  Commendation,  and  acknowledged  he  had  oppofed  the  Act  with  (o  much 
Learning,  Gravity,  and  Eloquence,  that  even  thofe  that  differed  from  him  were  much  taken  with  what  he  laid,  and  that  he  needed  to  fear  nothir.c  from 
the  King.  Crcmtucll  (aid,  when  Complaints  were  brought  againft  any  of  his  Councilors,  the  King  received  them,  but  would  not  fo  much  as  hearken 
to  any  Complaint  of  the  Aichbifhop.  From  that  he  went  on  to  make  a  Parallel  between  him  and  Cardinal  rVolfey  :  That  the  one  loft  his  Friends  br 
his  Haughtinefs  and  Pude,  but  the  other  gained  on  his  Enemies  by  his  Mildnefs  and  Gentlenefs.  Upon  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  faid,  he  might  b-:t 
fpeak  of  the  Cardinal,  for  he  knew  him  well,  having  been  his  Man.  This  nettled  Cromwell,  who  anfwered,  that  though  he  had  ferved  him  he  never 
liked  his  manner,  and  that  though  the  Cardinal  had  defigned  (if  his  Attempt  for  the  Popedom  had  luccecded)  to  have  made  him  his  Admiral  yet  he 
refolved  not  to  accept  it.  To  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  tepiied  with  a  deep  Oath,  'Hat  be  tied,  with  other  reproachful  Language.  Ci.iter  lays 
C>  mwell  told  the  Duke,  that  he  (the  Duke)  offered  to  ferve  the  Cardinal  as  his  Admiral,  upon  which  the  Duke  faid  that  it  was  a  Lie.  This  trou- 
bled Cranmer  extremely,  who  did  all  he  could  to  reconcile  them.     But  they  were   never  afterwards  hearty  Friends.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  265. 

(2)  Cranmer*s  Secretary  having  writ  out  the  Book  in  a  fair  Hand,  and  returning  with  it  from  Croydon,  where  the  Archbifhop  was  then,  to  La'tbclb, 
found  the  Key  of  his  Chamber  carried  away  by  Cranmer's  Almoner  ;  lb  being  obliged  to  go  over  to  London,  and  not  daring  to  truft  the  Book  with  any 
One,  carried  it  with  him.  Some  that  were  in  the  Wherry  with  him,  would  needs  go  to  Soutbivark-StAe  to  fee  a  Bear-baiting,  where  the  King  was  in 
Perlbn.  The  Bear  broke  loole  into  the  River,  and  the  Dogs  after  her.  They  that  were  in  the  Boat  leaped  tut,  and  left  the  Secretary  alone.  The  Bear 
got  into  the  Bo.  t  with  the  Dogs  about  her,  and  funk  it-  The  Secretary  dinting  for  himfelf,  loft  the  Book  in  the  Water.  But  being  brought  to  L2nd 
he  faw  his  Book  floating  upon  the  Water.  So  he  defired  the  Bear-ward  to  bring  it  to  him;  who  taking  it  up,  gave  it  to  a  Prieft  that  fto;:d  there  to 
fee  whit  it  might  contain.  The  Prieft  finding  it  to  be  a  confutation  of  the  fix  Articles,  told  the  Bear-ward  whoever  claimed  it  would  be  hinged  for 
his  pains.  The  Secretary  thinking  to  mend  the  Matter,  faid  it  was  his  Lord's  Book.  This  made  the  Fellow  more  untraceable,  beine  a  forceful  Paz::':, 
and  an  Enemy  to  the  Archbiftiop.  So  that  he  would  not  give  it  back.  Whereupon  the  Secretary  applied  to  Crctrrzvdl,  who  was  then  r^irg  to  Court, 
where  he  expected  the  Bear-ward  would  be,  in  order  to  deliver  the  Book  to  fome  of  Crannttr\  Enemies.  And  (0  it  happened,  whereupon  C'-cm^j.-..' caiied 
to  him,  and  took  the  Book  out  of  his  Hands,  threatning  him  for  meddling  with  a  Privy-Counfellor's  Papers,     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  20;,  266. 

(3)  The  Subftance  of  the  Commiliion  was:  That  fince  all  JunfdiCtaon,  both  Ecelefiaftical  and  Civil,  flowed  from  the  King  as  Supreme  Head,  it  be- 
came thofe  who  exercifed  any  Power  only  by  the  King's  Courtefy,  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  that  they  had  it  only  of  his  Bounty  ;  and  to  declare  thev 
■wxild  deliver  it  up  again  when  it  fheuld  pleafe  him  to  call  for  it.  And  iince  his  Vicegerent  could  not  look  into  all  Matters,  therefore  the  King  did 
empower  B'-nncr  in  his  own  ftead  to  exercife  all  the  Parts  of  Epifcopal  Authority,  for  which  he  was  duly  commiffioncd  j  and  this  to  laft  during  the  Kane's 
l'k.  fure  only.     See  the  Original  in  Burnet,  Tom.  I.  Coiltff.  p.  1S4. 

4'.  There  are  fifty-fcven  Surrenders  upon  Record  this  year  J  and  the  Originals  of  about  thirty  of  thefe  are  yet  to  be  feen.  Th'rtv  fe-.en  of  them 
wen-  Abbies  or  Priories,  and  twenty  Nunneries  :  Among  the  reft,  Godjhtu,  tVeftminJier,  St.  A!bar.s,  TVahkim,  Ghftenhwy,  St.  Pettr\  in  Gbuajif,  &c. 
The  method  ufed  in  the  Supprcliion  of  thefe  Houfes,  m3y  be  fcen  in  Burnet,  Tom.  I.  Col.'e:!.  p.  151,  &V.  The  Hofp.tal  of  St.  Tccmai  ;n  StvtbwagQ 
was  alio  fupprcfled  this  year.     See  Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  267,  26S. 

;0  Some  compute,  that  the  Lands  taken  from  the  Monafteries,  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  would  amount,  at  this  prefent  time,  to  thirty  nvllion?, 
five  hundred  and  three  thoufand,  four  hundred  Pounds.  Thofe  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albjnt ,  being  worth  at  this  dav,  abut  two 
hundied  rhoul..ud  Pounds  a  year  j  and  thole  that  belonged  to  Ghfenbury  Abbey,  above  three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  yearly.  See  Ste-jens  tiiji.  cf  Taxes, 
p   iSS 216. 

'(>)  The  Trcafure  found  in  the  Monafteries  was  valued  at  one  hundred  thoufand  Pounds.  If^d.  p.  217,  As  for  an  account  of  the  other  valuable 
effects  f.un.l  thfre,   fee  Monajiicon  Anglic. 

(7;  On  which  he  intended  to  beftow  eighteen  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  1031 
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expences.  For  this  caufe  he  could  not  avoid  the  blame  of 
having  plundered  the  Church  ;  whereas  had  he  employed 
the  beft  part  of  thefe  Lands  in  things  ufeful  to  the  Church 
and  State,  he  would  have  gained  the  Bleflings  of  his  Sub- 
jefts  and  their  Pofterity.  As  to  the  Parliament,  they  are 
inexcufable  for  having  put  into  the  King's  hands  fuch  im- 
menfe  Riches  deligned  for  pious  ufes,  without  taking  care 
how  they  were  to  be  employed.  This  is  no  (lender  evi- 
dence of  what  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  Parlia- 
ments met  in  this  Reign  only  to  be  inftrumental  in  grati- 
fying the  King's  Paffions,  without  ever  examining  either 
the  motives  or  confequences  of  what  he  required.  Henry 
T.I.  p.  269.  had  al(-0  forme(]  the  projeit  of  founding  a  College  for  young 
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wonderful  ufe.     The   King   was  fo  jealous  of  his  Supre-    1519. 
macy,    that  he  neglected  nothing   to   fupport  it.     Indeed, 
the  abfolute  power  acquired  over  his  Subjects  placed   him 
above  all   oppofition,    but    he  wifhed  of  all    things,    the 
Nation  was  convinced  of  the  julrice  of  that  Prerogative. 
Hence  the  Reformers  took  occafion  to  remonftrate  to  him; 
that  nothing  but  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  could  . 
undeceive  the  People  ot  their  falfe   notion   of   the  Papal 
Authority.     By  this   means  they   had  already   obtained,  Burnet, 
that  there  fhould  be  a  Bible  faftned  with  a  Chain  in  every 
Church,     to  be    freely    perufed    by  all  perfons.     But   as 
many  fcrupled   publickly  to  read   the  Scriptures,  for   fear 
of  being  fufpected   of  Herefy,    Cranmer,  meeting  with   a  Pafii  ah 


Students    that  they  might  be  qualified  for  the  Service  of  the     favorable  opportunity,    reprefented  to  the   King,    flbatit/|rfJV 
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State,  either  in  Embaflies  or  other  affairs  of  the  Govern 
ment(i).  But  this  projeft  mifcarried  with  many  others, 
becaufc  the  King  having  fold  the  Lands  of  the  fuppreffed 
Abbies,  was  very  loth  to  put  to  fuch  ufes  the  ready  money 
raifed-by  the  Sale.  He  chofe  rather  to  lavifh  it  upon  his 
pleafures,  or  his  Courtiers,  who  ufed  all  forts  of  Artifices, 
Condefcenfions,  and  bafe  Flatteries,  to  procure  fome  part 
of  thefe  vaft  Treafures. 
Tbe  Pniif-  Whilft  Henry  was  employed  in  his  domeftick  affairs,  he 
tant,  avsiJ^  jia(j  an  eye  however  to  what  palled  abroad.     The  Empe- 

Sn,fr?sf,'r°r''  ror  fe'gned  the  laft  vear  a  firm  def,gn  t0  adJuft  the  religious 
Skidan.  differences  which  occafioned  troubles  in  Germany.  But  this 
was  only  to  draw  money  from  the  Proteilants,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  his  War  with  the  Turk.  He  expeded  that  upon 
the  bare  hopes,  he  was  pleafed  to  give  them,  of  redrelTing 
their  Grievances,  they  would  on  his  account  drain  them- 
felves  of  Men  and  Money,  and  fo  become  lefs  formidable. 
But  the  Proteftants  would  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  de- 
ceived   to  fuch  a  degree.     They  plainly  anfwered  to  his 


was  neceffary  to  give  his  Subjects  leave  to  have  a  Bible  in  Hiufa. 
their   Houfes.       He  insinuated    to   him,    that  every    one ldem- 
having   liberty  to   read   it,    would   eafily    be   convinced, 
that  the  Pope's  pretended  authority  had   no  foundation  in 
the   Scriptures.     This    was  an    innocent    Stratagem,    to 
procure  the   People  an  opportunity  to  inftruct  themfelves 
in  many  other  Articles,  though  the  King  had  only  one  in 
view.     Gardiner  readily  perceived  the  confequence  of  the  Gardiner 
Archbifhop's  requeff,  and  feeing  the  King  inclined  to  grant  \££ 
it,  did  all  he  could  to  divert  it.     He  difputed   upon    this 
Subject  with  Cranmer  in  the  King's  prefence,    who  heard 
them  very  attentively.     At  laft,  perceiving  folid  Learning 
in  what  Cranmer  faid,  and  nothing  but  vanity  in  the  rea- 
fonings  ot  his  Adverfary,  he  fuddenly  rofe  up,    faying  to 
Gardiner,    that  fuch  a  Novice  as   he  was  not  fit  to  con- 
tend with  an  old  experienced  General  (2).     Shortly  after,  Frzdamasi^i 
he  ifTued  out  a  Proclamation,  declaring  he  was  defirous  to  "t'l'i.  *** 
have  his  Subjects  attain  the  Knowledge  of  true  Religion  in  Aft.  Pub. 
God's  Word;    and    therefore    he    would    take  care   they  xiv.p.640. 
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demand,  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  him,  without  fuf-  mould  have  an  exad  Translation  of  the  Bible.     He  for-Nov( 

ficient  Security  of  being  left  in  peace.  bid   however,    in   order    to    prevent  the  inconveniencies  stryp*. 

Henry  finding  that  a  rupture  between  the  Emperor  and  which  might  arife  from  the  difference  of  the  Verfions,  the 

the  Proteftants  was  not  very  remote,   fent  frefh  AmbafTa-  felling  of  any  Bible  but  what  fhould   be  approved  by  the 

dors  to  Germany  to  Strengthen  the  refolutions  of  the  Smal-  Vicegerent  (3) 

caldick  League,  by  hopes  of  his  coming  into  it,  and  being         About  the  end  of  this  year  was  feen  a  frefh  erFeS  tf  "' f;£~ 

declared  Protector.     But  the  Germans  had  now  difcovered  the  mutual  confidence  which  appeared  between  Charles  V,  ,/glltt, 

his  defiVn    which  was  to  amufe  them,  and  keep  the  Em-  and  Francis  I.     A  mutiny  aril'mg  in  Gaunt   by  reafon  of  Caunt. 

a  Tax  laid   upon  Wine  by  the   Governor  of  the  Low-  Hj,5"'" 


peror  in  continual  fear  of  his  uniting  with  them.  They 
returned  therefore  the  fame  anfwer  as  before,  that  the  fole 
intent  of  their  League  was  to  maintain  the  Augsburg 
ConfeiTvon,  and  if  the  King  refuted  to  admit  that  Con- 
feflion,  it  was  in  vain  to  treat  of  other  points :  That 
moreover,  they  heard  with  extreme  grief,  that  he  per- 
fecuted  in  his  Realm  fuch  as  held  the  fame  opinions  with 
them  on  fundry  Articles  of  Religion,  and  therefore,  fo 
long  as  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  fubfifted,  there  was 
410  likelihood  that  he  really  intended  to  join  with  them. 
Melanahon  even  writ  him  a  Letter  in  very  ftrong,  though 
refpedful  terms,  to  mew  him  the  unreafonablenefs  of  that 
Statute. 
Gardiner  Henry,  to  whom  all  was  obedient  in  England,  and  whofe 

rrW«  tbe     Win  was  a  Law,  was  offended  at  the  firmnefs  of  the  Ger- 
Kb-"gJ}Z  to  man  Princes.     On  the  other  hand,  Gardiner,  who  dread- 
je-h-witbtbt  ed  of    all  things  the  King's  union  with  the  Smalcaldtck 
Pnttftam.    LeagUe,  failed  not  to  ufe  this  occafion  to  divert  him  from 
it,  by  flattering  his  vanity.     He  reprefented  to  him,  that 
it  was  very  Strange,  petty  Princes  fhould  pretend  to   be  a 
pattern  to  a  great    Monarch,    and   dictate  to   the  moft 
learned  Prince    in  Europe,    in  matters   of  Religion.     He 
added,  that  whatever  the  Proteftants  might  pretend,  they 
would  never  approve  of  his  Supremacy   in  England,  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  a  tacit  engagement  to  own  that  the  Em- 
peror had  the  fame  right  in  Germany.     This  was  falfe  rea- 
soning, fince  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  Au- 
thority which   the  King    had  over  his  Subjects,    and  that 
which  the  Emperor  could  claim  over  the  Sovereigns  and 
free  Cities  of  Germany.     However,     he  attained  his  ends, 
that  is,  he  begot  a  great  coldnefs  between  the  King  and  the 
Proteftants. 
Bible,  are  Jet      Gardiner's  artifices  might  have  been  more  prejudicial  to 
„y  in  the      the  Reformation,    if,    on  the  other  fide,  the  Reformers 
Cbunbes.      had  nQt  rajfed  a  Counter-battery,    of  which  they    made 


Burnet. 
Herbert. 


Countries,  the  Mutineers  applied  to  the  King  of  France  to  aA- ■■ 
implore  his  protection,  and  even  offered  to  fubmit  to  him.  Herbert. 
But  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  their  offers. 
On  the  contrary,  he  informed  the  Emperor  of  what  was 
plotting  againSt.  him.  This  feems  Something  Strange, 
confidering  that  hitherto  he  had  never  profelfed  much 
generofity  to  that  Monarch.  But  the  reafon  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was,  the  Emperor  Still  allured  him  with  the 
hopes  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  fo  diverted  him  from 
the  thoughts  of  recovering  it  by  Arms.  However  this  be, 
the  Emperor's  prefence  in  Flanders  being  alone  capable 
of  appealing  the  Sedition  of  Gaunt,  he  was  at  fome  lofs 
which  way  to  get  thither  in  time.  It  was  dangerous  go- 
ing by  Sea,  as  well  on  account  of  the  Seafon,  as  becaufe 
he  had  no  Fleet  to  convoy  him.  The  way  through  Italy 
was  no  fafer,  by  reafon  he  could  not  afterwards  crofs  Ger- 
many without  paffing  through  the  Territories  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Princes.  There  remained  no  other  way  but  by 
France,  which  he  refolved  upon,  though  he  had  as  much 
reafon  to  fufpect  that  Kingdom  as  Germany.  But  he 
hoped  to  amufe  the  King  by  means  of  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  as  he  did  in  effect.  He  fet  out  therefore  and  en- 
tered France  with  a  fmall  train,  upon  the  bare  fecurity  of 
a  fafe-conduct.  Nay,  he  refufed  to  take  in  Hoftage  the 
Dauphin  and  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  came 
and  received  him  at  Bayonne,  offering  to  Stay  in  Spain  fo 
Ion"  as  he  Should  be  in  the  King's  Dominions.  Where-  Hal!. 
ever  he  came,  the  fame  refpect  was  paid  him  as  to  the 
King  himfelf,  and  he  arrived  at  Paris  the  firft  of  January 
1540. 

Henrys  Marriage  with  Ann  of  Cleves  being  at  length  1<  K'g' 
concluded  by  Cromwell's  diligence,    who  had  been  charged  ^.^'^n  sr 
with  the  Negotiation,    the  Princefs  arrived   in  England cwvk  it- 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1539  (4},    at  the  time  the  Em-  '^tud«U 

Halt. 
Herbert. 

(i)  As  this  was  the  nobleft  Defign  that  ever  was  projected  in  E&toJ,  it  will  n.t  be  amirs  to  give  fome  fcort  account  of  it.     Sir  Nicdat  Bant  (who  wa,-  .^  ^^  - 
3frerwarr's  one  of  the  wileft  Mm.lters  that  ever  th,s  Nation  bred,)  together  w.th  7boma>  Demon  and  Ribcrt  Carey      where  ordercd.to  mate  .a    lull _P/oie«  of  ^^ 
the  Nature  and  Orders  of  fuch  a   Houft,  which  they  brought  to  the  K,ng  in  writing,  the  Original  whereof  is  ft.U  extant.     The  Dehgn.ot  it  wa..  That  there  HoUicfik 
fhould  be  frequent  Pleadings,  and  other  Exerciles  in  the  Latin  and  French  Tongues  ;   and  when  the  King  s  Students  were  brought  to  lome  nfenefs.  they  fhould 
teftnt  with qhis "AmbafladoK  to  foreign  Parts,  and  trained  up  in  the  Knowledge  of  foreign  Affairs;   and  fo  the  H.ufe  fhould  >e  the  Nurfery  |or  Ambalfadors.' 
Some  were  alfo  appointed  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  all  Emtames,  Treaties,  and  foreign  Tranfa.fti.ns ;  as  alfo  of  all  Arraignments  and  pubhclc  Tnals  at  Home. 
BoTbefore  anv  of  them  might  write  on    thefe  Subjefts,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  give  them  an  Oath,  that  they  fhculd  Ao  .t  truly  w.thout  refpeit  o.  PerV       . 
Ls  or  any  other  corrupt  Affection.     This  noble  Def.gn  mifcarried:   But  if  it  had  been  well  regulated,   it  is  eal,  to- gather  what  great  and  pubhclc  Advantage. 
rn  rht  hive  flowed  from  it.     Among  which  it  is  not  inconfide.ablc,    that  we  fhould  have  been  delivered  from  «  Rabbfe  of  .li  Writers  of  Hiltory,    who  hav£ 
'"kh  Jut  due  Care  and  Inouirv  delivered  to  us  the  Tranfaction*  of  that  time  fo  imperfectly,  that  there  is  (till  need^of  inauir.ng  into  Rcgifters  and  Papers  for  thefe 
Matters :  Which  in  fuch  a  Houfe  had  been  more  clearly  conveyed  to  Pollerity,  that  can  now  be  expected  after   fuchrazurc  of  Kecords,  and  other   ConfuBons, 
in  wtveh  manT  of  "thefe  Papers  have   been  loft-     Burnet,   Tom.  I.   269.  .  '  ■  _.»  ... 

(2)  Gardner  AMcnvd  Cranmer  to  fhew  any  difference  between  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,    and  of  the  Apoflohcal  Canons,  which  he  portended  were 
equal  to  the  other  writings  ot  the  Aportles.     Upon  which  they  difputed  fome  time.     Bu,net,  Tom.  I. ,  p.  27P,     ,..„...       _        .  _  „ 

(3)  And  about  the  lame  time  iflued  out  a  Proclamation  for  Uniformity  in  Religion,  which  the  Reader  may  fee  in  itrjpe  s-M.w:  Tom.  I.  p.  354.     Uli. 

^  u/'on  December  "    She  landed  at  Deale.     William  Fin-William-   Elrl  of  S.u,b.,m[,t  n,  being  fent  with  aFteet  of  fifty  Sa,l  to  bring  her  over.      Hajl,  fol. 

23g._ This  lime 'Month,  King  fle»v  rene.ved  his.  Guard  of  fifty  GensjenJea  Kt^mcts,    with  a  Salary  of  tifty.Pouoi i^Vw ;    They  had  been  dilcon- 

tuiueJ  fince  the  tint  Year  of^is- Reiijn.   J/O.V,  .fol.  237.     VsOingJheaH,  ci.igfc.   '■     .    '. 
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prevented  by  fliong  reafons(i).  The  fame  confiderati 
ons  which  had  made  him  conclude  it,  fubfifted,  and  there 
were  others  which  obliged  him  to  tonfummatc  it.  The 
Duke  of  Clcves  was  the  Emperor's  Neighbour  in  Flan- 
ders, and  had  alfo  a  pretention  as  well  as  he  to  the  Du- 
chy of  Guilders,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  that 
name.  Confequently,  in  cafe  of  a  War  between  the  Em- 
peror and  England,  that  Prince  could   give  the  Emperor  a 
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peror  was  travelling    through  France  in  his  way   to  the    ving  the  precedence  of  all  the  Lords  in  the  Kingdom,  e:;-    1540. 
Low-Countries.     Henry  receiving  advice    of   her  arrival  at     ccpt  the   Royal    Family.     All    the    Nobility  1  him. 

Rochejler,    went  down  Incognito,  being  very  impatient    to     The  whole  popifh  Party  alfo  hated   him   mortally,  deem- 
fee   whether  he  had    been  deceived.     But,  to   his  fnrrow,     ing  him  the  firft  advifer  of  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Ab::. 
he  found  her  very  different  from  what  her  Picture,  drawn     and  out-  of  the  principal  incoiiragers  of    the    King 
by  Ham    Holbin,  bad  caufed   him  to  expect.     This  firfl     the  innovations  be   had  made  in  Religion.     Among  thi 
light  gave  him  fuch  an  averlion  for  lser,  that  he  would  have     who  were  very  numerous,  the  Duk  'folk  and  Gar- 

immediately   broke  off  the  Marriage,  if  he  had   not  been     dine)    were  the  Perfons  that  could  do  him  mod  hurt,  bc- 

1  fe  they  had  free  accef,  to  the  King.  Thefe  two 
Courtiers  perceiving  the  King's  eoldnefs  for  the  new 
Queen,  doubted  not  of  his  ill-will  to  Cromwell,  for  in- 
gaging  him  in  this  Marriage,  and  refolved  to  make  \xk  of 
this  occafion  to  ruin  him.  They  hoped  when  he  was 
removed,  it  would  not  be  impoffible  to  procure  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  and  then,  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  which  Cromwell  hail  always 
very   tro.ublefome    diverfion    in    Flanders.      On     the   other     oppofed  to    the  utmoil   of  his  power.      Two  ngS 

hand,  his  Siller  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  greatly  contributed  alfo  to  the  downfal  of  this  Minifter. 
head  of  the  Smalcaldick  League,  with  whom  it  was  of  The  King  had  always  employed  him,  in  his  correfpon- 
great  moment  to  the  King  to  live  in  a  gotd  underftan-  dence  with  the  Smalcaldick  League,  and  fo  long  as  he 
ding.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  Emperor,  then  in  thought  he  wanted  that  League,  he  could  not  be  with- 
Erance,  was  labouring  with  all  his  power  to  difingage  out  his  affiftance.  But  growing  cold  at  length  to  the 
Francis  I,  from  the  interefts  of  England.  Nay,  Henry  German  Princes,  as  I  before  obferved,  and  knowing,  the 
had  private  intelligence,  that  the  Emperor  offered  to  give  dreaded  Union  between  Charles  V  and  Francis  I,  was  on- 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  upon  that  ly  a  Chimera,  and  confequently  he  fhould  have  no  need 
confederation.  If  therefore,  in  fuch  a  juncture,  he  had  of  Germany,  Cromwell  became  lefs  neceflary.  The  fe-  Euwct, 
fent  b.ick  the  Princefs  of  Clcves  without  marrying  her,  cond  thing  which  helped  to  ruin  Cromwell  was,  the  King 
he  ran  the  hazard  of  an  entire  rupture  with  the  Princes  fell  in  love  with  Catherine  Howard,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
of  Smalcald,  at  a  time  when  he  law  himfelf  upon  the  folk's  Niece.  Norfolk  finding  his  credit  confiderably  in- 
point  ot  being  forfaken  by  the  King  of  France,  who  by  creafed,  made  ufe  of  it  to  procure  the  Minifter's  deftruc- 
degrees  forgot  the  afliftance  he  had  received  from  him  in 
his  moft  urgent  occafions.  So,  lamenting  his  misfortune 
to  be  forced  to  marry  a  Princefs  for  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived an  averlion,  he  refolved  to  make  this  Sacrifice  the 
6th  of  'January  15+0.  But  he  was  ftill  lefs  pleafed  after 
his  Marriage  than  before,  and  from  that  very  moment 
was  determined  to  be  divorced  from  her.  He  concealed 
his  fentiments  however  as  much  as  poffible,  though  it 
was  eafy  for  all  to  fee  his  vexation  and  trouble.  Cromwell, 
who  had  drawn  him  into  this  marriage,  quickly  felt  the 
effects  of  his  refentment,  though  the  King  was  exceeding 
careful   to  bide  it  from   him  (2). 

The  Parliament  meeting  the  1  zth  of  April,  Cromwell 
made  a  Speech  to  both  Houfes,  informing  them,  that  the 
King  feeing  with  extreme  concern  fo  great  divilion  a- 
mong  his  bubjctSs  in  matters  of  Religion,  had  appointed 
Commiffioners  to  examine  the  points  in  difpute,  that  the 
Articles    of  Faith   might  be  fixed  without  refpedt  of  Par- 


Defirinti  cj  ties,  by  the  word  of  God  :  That  he  was  very  defiroes 
Btligim.  bis  People  fhould  have  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but 
Burnet 

Str; pe. 


tion.     As  foon  as  he  had  a  fair   opportunity,  he  reprefen-  The  Duh 

ted  to  the  King.     "  That  there   were  many   Male-con-  f. 

"  tents  in    the  Kingdom,    and  good   Men   could    not  be  K]'. 

"  perfwaded  that    a  Prince  like  him,  would  willingly  give  Cromwell. 

"  any   occafion   of  difcontcnt  to   his   People  :  That    they 

"   interred  from   thence,    he  muff  have  been  ill-ferved  by 

"  his  Minifter,  who   doubtlefs  had  abufed  his  confidence  : 

"  That   as    the    People  feemed  difiatisfied   only   with  re- 

"  gard  to  Religion,  it  was  natural  to  think,  this  happened 

"  through  the  Vice-gerent's  fault,  whole  conduct  perhaps 

"  it  would  be  proper  to  examine  :  That  he  was   acta 

"  by  the  publick  of  many  things,  which,  if  true,  render- 

"  ed  him    the  moft  guilty   of  all  others,  confidering  the 

"  favours    heaped    on    him  by    the  King  :  That  betides, 

"  though  no  particular  Fa£t   could  be  proved  upon  him,  it 

"  was   however  a    very  great  crime  to    rob   the    King  of 

"  the  hearts   of  good  part  of  his  Subjects  :  That  he  took 

"  the  freedom    therefore    to   tell  him,    in   order   to  quiet 

"  their  minds,  there  was  no  better   way  than    to    facrifice 

"  to  them    fo  odious   a    Minifter.  "     Thefe   infinuations, 


then    he   was    refolved  to  punifh    without  mercy,  fuch    as     which     were   doubtlefs  feconded  by    Gardiner   and   other 


enemies  of  Cromwell,  produced  at   length  the  defired  et- 

fedL     The  King,  prejudiced  againft  him,  refolved  to  dif-  CromwelTj 

.  de  11b  i- 


fhould    prefume   to   prefer  their  private,  before    the    eftab- 

lifhed,  opinions.      The  Commiffioners  named  by  the  King 

were  approved  of,  and  hail  orders  to  begin  this  examina- 
Cromwell  tion  without  delay  (3).  Two  days  after  the  King  crea- 
cnaudEarl  tej  Cromwell,  Earl  of  EJfex  (4). 

Kmb'n'of        During  this  Seffion,  the  Parliament  fupprefled  the  order     on  account  of  the  Marriage,  he  had  drawn  him  into.     Se- 
St.  John      of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,    who  are    now     condly,  he  believed  to  make  his  People    a  facrifice  capable 

called  Knights  of  A'Ldta.      Their  dependence  on  the  Pope     of  filencing    all  their   murmurs  (6).     This  refolution   be-  //,,,.   -      > 

and  the  Emperor   was  the  caufe  or   pretence  of  their  ruin,     ing  taken,  and  the  Parliament  meeting  the  13th  of  June,  tfBi\ 


patch  him  out  of  the  way,  without    knowing  yet  of  what  J " ft 
he  was  guilty.     But  he   found  in   his   death    a  double  ad- 
vantage.    Firft,  he  difcovered   his  refentment  againft  him 


JuppmJiJ. 
Hall. 
Herbert 


Stow.  There   is  no  doubt,  the  defile  of  injoying  their  fpoils  in-     the  Duke  of  Norfolk   accufed  Cromwell  of    High-Treafon  Tn'J°"'^™* 

Holiinglh-    duced   alfo  the  King   to  procure   their    fuppreffion.     And     at  the  Council-Board,  and  received  orders  to  arreft  him  ; 'y 


Burnet. 


indeed,  the   Parliament  gave  him  all    their  Lands   as  they     and  fend  him  to  the  Tower.     This  illuftrious  Prifoner  had  Hal), 
had   given  him   thofe  of  the  Abbies.     Though    they   had     the   common    fate  of  all  difgraced   A'linifters.     In    a  mo-  ".'UmgiJi. 
large   Revenues  both  in  Ireland  and    England,    the  King     ment,    he   was  forfaken    by    all   but  his    friend   Cranmcr,  w.:',r,  ].:  B}t 
allowed   however  but     three     thoufand  pounds     for    their     who  alone    ventured  to  write  to   the    King  in    his  favour,  btbalf. 
maintenance   after    their  fuppreffion  (;).     The  affair    be-     though  to  no   purpofe.  \\T\T' 

Cromwell  being  in    the   Tower,  the  Articles   of  his  im-  Hi  iscon- 
peaebment  were  drawn,  confiding    in  Generals,  of  which  &md 


Cromwell 

dilgrace. 
Burnet. 


ing  ended,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the   25th  of 
May. 

A   few   davs  after,  there  fell  upon   Cromwell  a  ftorm, 

which  probably  had    been    gathering    fome     time  before. 

This    Minifter  had   many  enemies,  and  enviers.     He  was 


not  fo   much  as  the   leaft    proof  was    offered  to  be   given.  J';' 


...rig  Cia'd*' 

The  King  knew,    if   his  procefs    was  made   according  to  Burnet. 

the  ufual  forms,  he  might  produce  Warrants  which  would 
Son  of  a  Farrier  or  Lock-fmith  ;  and  though  his  birth  was     fully  clear  him,  and  which  could   not  be  difclaimed.     For  Hall, 
fo  mean,  he  was  raifed    to  great   honour,  even  to  the   ha-     this  rcafon  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring  his  affair   before  Sr-W- 

Hoi.mgih. 
Burnet* 
(r)   He  fwore,  when  he  firft  faw   her,  they  had  brought  over  a  Flanders  Mare  to  him.     Nicholas  Wottcn   Di.^or  of   Law,    employed  in    this  nufinefs,  T.  I. p. 27$. 
gives  her  this  Chandler  :  She  could  bjth  write  and  read    in  her  own  Language,  and  lew  very  well  ;    but  lor   Mufick  (in  which  the  King  delighted)  it 
was  not  the  manner  of  the  Country   to  learn  it.     Herbert,  p.  221. 

(2)  Cromivell  asked  him  next  Day  how  he  liked  her  j  the  King  told  him,  he  liked  her  w>irfe  thin  he  did.  For  he  fufpefted  (he  was  no  Maid, 
and  had  fuch  ill  Smells  about  her,  that  he  loathed  her  more  than  ever,  and  did  not  believe  he  fliouid  ever  ton  ummate  the  Marriage.  Ti.is  was  fad 
News  to  Cromivell,  who  knew  how  nice  the  King  was  in  thefe  Matters,  and  that  fo  great  a  misfortune  mull  needs  fall  heavy  upon  him,  whs  was 
the  chief  Promoter  ot  it.     Burner,  Tom.  1.  p.  273.     Stotu,  p.   57S. 

(3)  The  King  appointed  the  two  Atchbifllops,  with  the  Bifnups  of  Londm,  Durham,  Winchcjier,  Rubefler,  Hereford,  St.  Djv  ds.  and  eleven  Doctors, 
to  draw  up  :in  Expofition  of  thofe  Things  that  were  necellaty  for  the  Inftitution  ei  a  Chriftian  Man.  He  alio  appointed  the  Biihops  of  Bath  and  Wt&h, 
Ely,  .larum,  Cbiebeller,  Worccjicr,  and  Landaff,  to  examine  what  Ceremonies  ihould  be  retained,  and  what  \.as  the  true  u.e  of  them.  Thcle  Com- 
mittees were  to  lit  conftantly  Mondays,  Wedr.eldays,  and  Fridays,  and  on    other  Days  in  the  Afternoon   only.     Burnet,  Tom.  i.  p.  :--• 

t4)  April  17.  One  wouid  think  by  this  that  the  King  was  not  angry  with  him  about  his  Marriage,  fxnee  he  conferred  lo  great  a  Title  on  him. 
Hairy  Bourcbitr  Earl  of  Effix,   the  laft  of  his   Family,  venturing  to  ride  a   young    Horfr,  had   the  Misfortune  to  be  thrown,  and   by  the    FaJl  to  break 

his  Neck.      Dugdalc.  Vol.    II.   p.    130,   137. On   he.vttr.ber  29,    1 53S.     Sir  Ibomas  Audlty ,  Lord  chancellor,    was   created   Lord  Aud.'ty  of  Waldin    : 

And  on  Mareb  9,    1539,    Sir  William  Poulet  was  advanced  to  the  Title  of  Lord  St.  Jobn  ;    on  the  29th,  Sir  Join  RttffeJ,  to  that  of  Lord  Rujftl ;    ani 


r  Parr,    to    that  of  Lord   Parr.      Idem.    p.    376,    378,    381 


mi/i.: 

(5)  He  allowed  a  thoufand  Pounds  Penfion  to  the  Prior  of  St.  John's  near  Londm,  and  five  hundred  Marks  a  Year  to  the  Prior  in  Inland,  (for  there 
was  but  one  Houfe  in  each  Kingdom  )  with  very  contideuble  Allowances  for  the  Knights,  amouating  in  all  to  three  thtuf.nd  Pounds  a  Year,  Th;  Houie 
in  Irt'.and  was  at  Kilmamnn.     Burnet,  Tom.   1.  p.  276.     o.'.a  .  p.  579. 

(6)  See  above,  p.  790.  Note  \z\. 

(7)  tie  was   arretted    'July  9.     Hill,   fol.  242. 
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the  Parliament,  and  caufe  a  Bill  of  Attainder  to  be  patted 
againft  him,  without  allowing  him  to  make  his  defence  (i). 
In  this  manner  had  he  himfelf  proceeded  in  the  affair  of 
the  Marchionefs  of  Exeter  and  the  Countcfs  of  Salisbury, 
and  therefore  could  not  think  it  llrange  the  fame  thing 
fhould  be  practifed  in  his  cafe.  The  Parliament,  ever 
fiaves  to  the  King,  deemed  the  impeachment  juft,  though 
deltitute  of  proof.  So  by  an  Act,  declaring  him  attainted 
and  convicted  of  Herefy  and  Treafon,  he  was  condemned 
as  a  Traitor  and  Heretick,  the  Parliament  leaving  it  to 
the  King's  choice  to  make  him  fufter  the  punifhment  cf 
either  of  thofe  crimes.  This,  joined  to  fome  other  forego- 
ing, as  well  as  following  inftances,  fhow  to  what  height 
the  King  had  carried  his  authority,  fince  to  difcover  his 
will  was  fufEcient  to  be  immediately  obeyed,  even  by 
thofe  whofe  bufinefs  and  intereft  it  chiefly  was  to  reduce 
his  power  within  due  bounds.  The  execution  of  the 
Sentence  was  deferred  till  after  the  Seffion  of  the  Par- 
liament. 

Henry  was  fo  tired  of  his  Queen,  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  vexation  to  fee  himfelf  ingaged  for  the  reft  of 
his  life  in  fo  difagreeable  a  Marriage.  He  refolved  there- 
fore to  divorce  her,  let  what  would  be  the  confequence, 
efpecially  as  the  reafons  which  induced  him  to  marry  her 
no  longer  fubfifted.  He  had  loft  all  hopes  of  making  a 
League  with  the  Proteftants  of  Germany,  and  his  fears  of 
the  Emperor  were  vanifhed,  fince  he  faw  every  thing 
tending  to  a  rupture  between  him  and  France.  He  only 
wanted  a  pretence  to  demand  a  Divorce,  and  give  fome 
colour  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Clergy  and  Parliament, 
of  whofe  concurrence  he  was  fure,  however  flight  the  pre- 
tence might  be.  He  found  one  in  a  precontract  between 
the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  s  Son.  But  this  con- 
tract was  fo  flight,  that  the  confequences  were  to  be  much 
preffed,  to  make  it  ferve  for  the  foundation  of  diffolving 
Ann's  Marriage  with  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Cleves 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  had  formerly,  it  feems,  in  a 
Treaty,  agreed  upon  a  Marriage  between  Ann  of  Cleves 
and  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  both  minors.  This  agreement 
had  never  been  confirmed  by  the  Parties  when  of  age. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Ambaffador  of  the  Duke  of  Gueldres, 
who  acted  as  mediator  in  that  Treaty,  declared  after- 
wards by  an  authentick  Inftrument,  that  this  Article  was 
deemed  null.  However,  when  Henry's  Marriage  with 
Ann  was  concluded,  this  pre-engagement  raifed  a  diffi- 
culty. But  the  Ambafiadors  of  Sax/my  and  Cleves  pofi- 
tively  promifed  to  clear  that  point,  and  put  it  out  of  all 
doubt  as  foon  as  the  Princefs  fhould  arrive  in  England. 
Ann  being  come  to  Greenwich,  the  King,  who  liked  her 
not,  infilled  upon  this  fame  point,  in  order  to  fend  her 
back.  For  that  purpofe,  he  called  a  Council,  and  fend- 
ing for  the  Ambaffadors,  the  explanation,  they  had  pro- 
mifed, was  demanded.  But  they  had  brought  nothing 
with  them,  looking  upon  this  difficulty  as  little  material. 
Mean  while,  the  Council  telling  them  that  good  proofs 
were  expected  and  not  bare  words,  they  offered  to  pro- 
duce within  three  months  an  authentick  abftract  from  the 
Chancery  of  Cleves,  to  prove  what  they  had  alledged. 
This  alone  would  not  have  been  capable  of  inducing  the 
King  to  proceed,  if,  as  has  been  faid,  there  had  not  been 
ftrong  reafons  to  caufe  him  to  accomplifh  his  Marriage. 
So,  the  Council  was  of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  objection,  the  Marriage  might  be  lawfully  folem- 
nized.  The  abftract  from  the  Chancery  of  Cleves  being 
come,  great  exceptions  were  found  to  it,  upon  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word  Efpoufals,  becaufe  it  was  not  ex  pref- 
fed whether  they  were  Efpoufals  by  the  words  of  the  pre- 
fent  or  of  the  future  Tenfe.  But  as  the  King  would  not 
yet  commence  the  affair  of  his  Divorce,  he  caufed  the 
abftract  to  be  kept,  in  order  to  make  ufe  of  it  when  there 
fhould  be  occ.ihon.  Upon  this  therefore  he  refolved  to 
found  his    Divorce. 

The  Parliament,  after  a  prorogation  of  fome  days, 
meeting  again,  Henry  lent  the  Queen  to  Richmond.  A 
few  days  alter,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
to  prefent  an  Addrefs  to  the  King,  to  defire  him  to  fufter 
his  marriage  to  be  tried.   After  what  has  been  feen,  it  can't 


be  imagined  any  Lord  would  be  fo  hardy  as  to  dare  to  make     1 540. 
fuch  a  motion,    unlefs  he  was  fure  of  the  King's  approba- 
tion.    So,  the  motion  being  affented  to,  the  Lords  defired 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commons  (2);    after  which,  they 
went  in  a  Body  (3)  to  prefent  their  addrefs  to  the  King. 
Henry  protefted  to  them,    that  he  fought  only  the  Glory  of 
God,    the   Good  of   his  People,    and  the  Declaration  of 
Truth.     Then  he  agreed  that  the  affair  fhould  be  referred  ThtMtttct 
to  the  Clergy,    who  immediately  appointed  Commiffioners  'f.t™*!'' 
to  examine  the  Witneffes  (4).     All  that  could  be  gathered  Cnmcatttm. 
from  the  King's  own  Depofition,    and  thofe  of  the  Wit-  Extraordi- 
neffes,    was,  That  there  had  been  a  Pre-contract  between  1°%/"$™ 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  which  was  not  fuf-  the  Dimnu 
ficiently   cleared :    That   the    King    having    efpoufed  the  Burnet. 
Queen  againft   his  Will,  had  not  given  an    inward  con-  i?*"  * 
fent  to  his  Marriage,  without  which,  it  was  affirmed,  his  T.I.  Coll- 
promifes  could  not  be  obligatory,  a   Man's  act  being  only  P-  3o6>3°7* 
what  is  inward  :  That  the  King  had  never  consummated  &c' 
the  Marriage  :  That   the  whole  Nation  had  a  great  inte- 
reft in  the  King's  having  more  Iffue,  which  they  faw  he 
could  never  have  by  the  Queen. 

The  King  muft  have  had  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the 
Convocation,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Publick,  to  alledge 
fuch  extraordinary  caufes  of  his  Divorce.  The  firft  had  B;rne. 
been  difcuffed  before  the  Celebration  of  the  Marriage, 
and  the  Council  was  of  opinion,  it  could  be  no  juft  im- 
pediment. As  to  the  fecond,  if  that  maxim  took  place, 
Contracts  would  be  of  no  ufe,  fince  one  of  the  Parties 
might  fay,  he  had  not  given  an  inward  confent.  This 
would  be  eftablifhing,  without  remedy,  Infincerity,  Fraud 
and  Perfidioufnefs  in  the  higheft  degree.  As  for  the  third, 
the  King  had  doubtlefs  forgot  what  he  had  alledged  in 
the  procefs  of  his  Divorce  with  Catherine.  He  then 
maintained,  purfuant  to  his  Clergy's  opinion,  that  the 
Confummation  of  Arthur's  Marriage  with  Catherine  was 
not  neceffary  to  render  it  valid,  but  that  the  bare  confent 
of  the  Parties  made  it  compleat.  The  fourth  was  of  no 
greater  weight,  fince  there  was  no  neceffity  of  nulling 
the  Marriage,  under  colour  that  the  King  was  not  pleafed 
to  lie  with  the  Queen.  Befides,  he  had  now  an  Heir. 
In  fhort,  his  word  muft  be  taken,  when  he  faid,  he  had 
not  confummated  his  Marriage  ;  his  word,  who  fued  for 
the  Divorce,  and  who  ufed  this  argument  to  obtain  it. 
Mean  while,  the  Clergy  thought  thefe  Reafons  folid,  and  Sentence  0/ 
paffed  a  Sentence  of  Divorce  upon  them,  and  the  Par-  Divorce. 
liament  were  fo  abject,  as  to  proftitute  themfelves  to  the  Bl,n>«- 
King's  paffion,  and  confirm  the  Sentence  (5).  There  is 
no  distinction  to  be  made  here,  fince  neither  in  the  Con- 
vocation, nor  in  the  Parliament,  was  there  one  fingle 
Vote  againft  the  Divorce ;  fo  much  did  every  one  dread  to 
incur  the  King's  difpleafure.  This  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  what  I  have  often  intimated,  that  in  every  thing 
tranfacted  in  England innng  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIII's 
Reign,  the  Parliament  and  Clergy  ought  to  be  confide- 
red  only  as  the  King's  inftruments  to  gratify  his  passions. 
To  him  is  due  the  praife  of  whatever  was  good  and 
ufeful,  and  he  it  is  that  ought  to  be  blamed  for  whatever 
was  amifs.  Mean  while,  the  Parliament  and  Clergy  are 
inexcufable  for  not  having  endeavoured  to  fupport  the 
Caufe  of  Juftice  and  Truth,  when  they  believed  them  to 
be  oppreffed. 

The  Queen  was  not  much  troubled  at  what  had  been  Ann  cm:ntl 
done  in  her  abfence,  and  even  without  her  being  exami-  to  ibe  Di- 
ned.    Probably,  fhe  had  entertained  no  great  affection  for  vm'- 
a  Spoufe,  who  had  never  given  her  any  token  of  his  love.  St0'w.' 
However,  though  the  King  had  thought   it  needlefs  to  ask  liumet. 
her   approbation,  when    he  was    meditating  the  Divorce,  Hcrb"t' 
becaufe  then  the  Clergy  and  Parliament   only  were  con- 
cerned, whom  he  knew  to  be  at  his  devotion,  he  demand- 
ed her  confent  to  what  had  been  done,  thinking  no  doubt 
the  better  tojuftify  himfelf  to  the  World.     At  the  fame  .„    „. 
time  he  offered   by  Letters- Patents  to  declare  her  his  adop-  xiv.11.7tc1. 
ted    Sifter,  with    a    Penfion    of   four  thoufand    Pounds   a  Burnet, 
year    (6),    and   her  choice  either  to  live  in    England,  or 
return  home.     She  agreed   to  all  without  follicication,  and 
chofe  to   live    in  England,  where    fhe  hoped    to  pafs   her 
time  more  agreeably    than  at  Cleves ,    in  her   Brother's 


(:)  The  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  Cranmer  being  then  ab/ent,  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  read  the  firft  'time  ;  and  on  the  19th 
was  read  the  fecond  and  third  time,  and  fent  down  to  the  Commons,  where  it  ftuck  ten  Days.  And  then  a  new  Bill,  conceived  by  the  Commons, 
was  brought  up  with  a  Provifo  annexed  to  it.  They  alfo  fent  back  the  Lords  Bill.  It  feems  they  rejected  the  Lords  Bill,  and  yet  lent  it  up  with 
their  own,  either  in  refpeel  to  the  Lords,  or  that  they  left  it  to  their  Choice  which  of  the  two  they  would  offer  to  the  Royal  Alicnt.  Which  was  an 
unparliamentary  Proceeding.      Burnet,  Tom.   I.  p.  277. 

(»)  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Soutbamflon,  and  the  Brlnop  of  Durban, 
were   fent  to  defire   their  Concurrence.      Bnrnef,  Tom.    I.   p.  2S0. 

(3)  The   whole   Houfe  of  feers,  with  twenty   Commoners,  on  July  6.     Burnet,  Tom.    I.   p.  180. 

(4)  On  the  7th  of  July  it  was  brought  before  the  Convocation,  and  the  Cafe  was  opened  by  the  Hifliop  of  rVincbef'er,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to 
eonfder  of  it  ;  and  they  deputed  the  Biftiops  of  Durham  and  Wincbcftcr,  with  Tbirleby,  and  Leigbton  Dean  of  Turk,  to  examine  Witneires  that  Day. 
Burnet,   ibid. 

(5)  Sentence  was  given  the  9th  of  July,  which  was  ftgned  by  both  Houfes  of  Convocation  ;  and  had  the  two  Archbi/hops  Seals  put  to  it,  of  which 
whole  Tryal  the  Record  docs  yet  remain,  having  efcaped  the  Fate  of  the  other  Books  of  Convocation.  The  Original  Depositions  are  alfo  extant.  Burnet 
obl'cives,  this  only  can  be  faid  for  their  Excule,  that  the  King's  Reafons  were  as  juft  and  weighty  as  ufed  to  be  admitted  by  the  Court  of  Some  (or 
R  Divorce  :  and  moft  of  them  being  Canonifts,  and  knowing  how  many  Precedents  there  were  to  be  found  lur  luch  Divorces,  they  thought  they  mi;lH 
do  it  as  well  as  the  Pcpes  had  formerly  d.me.     Burnet,  Tom.   1.   p.  281. 

(6)  There  is  in  Kyrr.er,  a  Lift  of  the  feveral  Manors  and  Eftatcs,  granted  her  by  the  King  for  Life  ;  but  it  is  no  where  fain,  that  they  w.'re  foor 
•hcuftnd   Pound;  a  Year.     See  Tom.  11.  p.  710,  SV.    Bilhop  Burnt:  fays,  it  was  only  three  thoufand  sounds,  a  Year.     See  To  u.   1    p.  i'S2. 
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icao.    Court.     Befides,    it   Is    likely   flic    believed   her   Peniion     knowlcdgmcnt  ( as  they  (aid  in  their  Addrefs  )  of  hi   care 
would  be  more  fecure  if  fhe  remained  in  England,  than  if    to  free  the  Church  of  England  from  the   tyranny  of  the 

Pope.     The  King  gladly  accepted  their  prefcnt,  whic  h  was 
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fhe  lived  abroad.  Every  thing  being  thus  fettled,  fhe 
writ  to  the  Uuke  her  Brother,  that  fhe  approved  of  the 
Divorce,  and  defired  him  to  live  in  good  underftanding 
with  the  King  (1). 

This  grand  affair  being  finifhed,  the  Parliament  pafTcd 
an  Act  to  moderate  one  of  the  fix  Articles  in  the  bloody 
Statute.  This  Article,  as  the  other  five,  made  it  death 
for  the  Priefts  to  break  their  vow  of  Chaftity  ;  but  by 
this  laft  Act,  the  pains  of  death  were  turned  to  forfeiture 
of  Goods. 

All  the  reft  of  this  Reign  will  be  only  a  continued  feries    ney  procured  by  the  fuppreirion  of  the  Abbift 
'"  of  fenfible  proofs  of  the    flavifh  Subjection  the    EngUJh    the  Commons  reprefented,  that  if  in   time  of  IVa'-e,  and 
„.    Nation  was  reduced  to.     But,  in  this  very  Seffion  of  Par-     within    the   (pace  of  one    year,   the  Kin"   had  fpent'l 
liament,    there  are  three,    which   ought  not  to  be   parted 
over  in  filence. 

The  Commiflioners  appointed  by  the  King,  purfiiant  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  examine   the  Doctrines  of  Re- 
rbi  Ki»g      Kgion,  having  drawn  a  long  Memorial,  and  fet  down  cer- 

ihaiifUjfe    tain  Articles  as  undeniable  and  abfolutely  necellary,  it  was     and  that  the  keeping  his  Subject  in  peace "f  aiul  plenty 
Kw&itf    moved  ln  thc  Hou(e  of  Lords,  to  pafs  into  a  Law  what     coft  him  more  than  the  molt  burthenfome  War.     Thefe 
thefe  Commiflioners  had  already  done,  and  whatever  they     reafons,  though   very  weak,  palled  for   income;'.. 
fhould  do  for  the  future  by  order  of  the  King.     This  mo- 
tion  being  received,  a   Bill  was  brought  in  immediately, 
and   [  when    parted  J  fent    down    to   the  Commons,  who 
agreeing    to  it,  fent  it  up  again  the  next  day.     By   this 
Statute  it  was  enacted,  That  not  only  thc  Memorial  drawn 
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readily  confirmed  by  the  Parliament.  But  this  v.,  1 
fufficient  for  thc  King's  occafions.  In  a  few  days,  he  de 
inanded  alfo  an  aid  of  Moncv  of  the  Commons.  Though 
for  feme  time  the  Parliament  had  ken  wont  to  fubmii 
without  examination  to  the  King's  pleafure,  this  demand 
met  with  fome  fort  of  oppofition  in  thc  Lower- Houfc. 
And  indeed,  it  could  not  but  fecm  ftrange,  confidci  ing  thc 
King  was  in  peace  with  all  the  World,  and  befide  ,  I 
could  not  be  imagined  to  have  already  con  fumed  the   Mo 


immenfe  Sums,  there  was  nothinj  more  to  do  but  to  give 
him  all  the  Lands  in  the  Kingdom,  which  too  would  1  oj 
fuffice  for  thc  expence   of  few  years.      But   theft   StXKlu  . 
had  no  great  effect.     It  was  anfwered  by  thc  King's  Partv,  t„„  . 
that  he  had   laid  out  vaft  turns  in  fecurine  the  Coaftsfi) 


.: 


the  Commons  granted  the  King   a  Subfidv,    1 
he   had    been   actually  engaged  in  a  dangerous    W  ir 
This  is  a  third  proof  of  the   Parliament's   flavcry.      .Mean 
while,  the  People  could  not  conceive  what  was  become  of 
all   the  Money  the    King  had    lately   received,  and   which 
by   the   Commiflioners,  provided   it  were  approved  by  the     fhould  have  fupplied   his  neceffities  for    many  yean 
King,  but  likewife  whatever  the   King  fhould  enjoin  for         This  Parliament,  which  had   given  the  King  fo  great  lie  Partis. 
thc  future  in  matters  of  Religion,  fhould  be  believed  and     teftimonies  of  a  boundlefs  compliance,  was  dillolved  the "" "  "  ■''/' 
obeyed  by  all  his  Subjects.     This  was  inverting  the  King     24th  of  July.     But  the   King  was  pleafed  fi[ft  to  requite   '    "' 
with  the  infallibility  taken  from  the  Pope.     Greater  Signs     his   Subjects  with  a  free  and  general  Pardon,  as   it  was  cal-  rJ- 
of  Slavery  can  hardly  be  feen,    fince  the  Parliament  gave    led,    though    the    exceptions   limited   the   benefit    to  few wMt*— 


■ 

Ban;. 


(/«■ 


the  King  Power  over  Confcience,  after  having  in  a  man-  Perfons.  All  thofe  were  excluded  who  had  been  condein 
ner  render'd  him  matter  of  Life  and  Fortune.  Moreover  ned  for  denying  the  King's  Supremacv,  or  for  tranfgref- 
a  Claufe  was  inferted  in  this  Act,  which  under  colour  of  fing  fome  one  of  the  fix  Articles  of  the  bloody  Statute 
limiting  the  King's  Authority  fenfibly  enlarged  it,  namely,  and  even  thofe  who  were  only  accufed  of"  thefe  Crimes 
That  nothing  Jhauld  be  done  or  determined  by  virtue  of  this  which  were  then  unpardonable.  The  Countcfs  of  Salif- 
Acl,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Laius  of  the  Realm.  Thefe  bury,  Cardinal  Pole's  Mother,  and  Thomas  Cromwell  were 
contradictory  Claufes  in  the  fame  Statute  render'd  the  King    excepted  by  name. 

Arbiter  of  the  lives  of  his  Subjects,  fince  on  the  one  hand,         As  Cromwell's  execution  had  been  deferred    he  was  in  Co  «ll' 
they  were  enjoined  to  fubmit  to  the  King's  Will  in  mat-    fome   hopes   of  obtaining   his   Pardon,  and   the    more     as  **««*•. 
ters  of  Religion,  without  knowing  however  what  he  would     having  writ  to  the  King  a  very  fubmiffive  Letter    he  'was  H'"' 
pleafe  to  prefcribe,  and  on  the  other,  were  forbid  to  do  any     fo  moved  with  it,  that  he  caufed  it  to  be  thrice  read      But  Horn,  ft 
thing  contrary   to  the  Laws.     Confequently,    in  cafe  the     the  follicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Gardiner    fe-  *»<«*•   ' 
King  commanded   any   thing  contrary  to  the  Law,    they     conded  by  thofe  of  Catherine  Howard,  who  acted  in  'their 
were  liable  to  be  profecuted  by  virtue  of  this  Statute,  whe-     favour,  rendered   the  endeavours  of  the   Prifoner    fruitlefs 

The  King  figned  a  Warrant  to  cut  off  his  head  the  28th 
°J  Jub  (s)»  about  fix  weeks  after  his  condemnation.     As  Burnet. 
Cromwell  left  a    Son  of   whom    he   was    very  fond      he 
would   fay  nothing  on  the  Scaffold  that  might  do  him  a 


ther,  againft  Law,    they  obeyed  the  King,  or,  in  Obedi- 
ence to  the  Law,  refufed  to  comply  with  his  Will.     The 
Acts  pafled  in  this  Reign  are  full  of  fuch  Contradictions, 
which  were  not  inferted  without  defign. 
Law  abut       The  Parliament   parted   another  Bill  which  carried  no 
Marriage  in  ]efs   marks  of  fervitude.     It  was  enacted,  that  a  Marriage 
tt-K*        already  confummated  fhould  not  be  annulled,  on  pretence 
of  Pre-contract  or   any  other  impediment  not  mentioned 
in  the  Law  of  God.     Without  doubt  the  Parliament  had, 
or  perhaps  feigned  to   have,  forgot,  that  the  King's  Mar- 
riage with   Ann  Bullen    was  annulled   by  reafon  of  a  Pre- 
contract, and  upon  this  fame  foundation,  during  this  very 


prejudice.     He  contented   himfelf  with   fhowin 

ubmitted  to    the   fe: 
on  him.     He  prayed  for  the  K 


that   he  Hall. 
willingly  fubmitted  to    the  fentence   the   Law   had  palled  W-  ***• 

ing's  profperity,  and  declared  pi^go. 
he  died  in  the  profeffion   of  the   Catholick   Religion  {(,).  HoUbgfli. 
Thefe  laft   words  were  varioufly  interpreted,  according  to 
the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the  two  Parties  in   matters  of 
Religion.     Though   it  was  certain,  Cromwell  had  live,)  in 
the  opinions  of  the  Lutherans,  the   contrary  Party  main- 


Seffion,  they  had  approved  the  dillbkition  of  his   Marriage  tained,  he  recanted  at  his  death,  and  that  by  the  Cat! 

with  Ann  of  Cleves.     It  is  true,  the  King  declared,  it  was  Religion  was  to  be  underftood  the  old  Religion,  profelled 

not  confummated.     But    Catherine   of   Arragon    protefted  in  the   Kingdom  before  all  the  Innovations.0    The  others 

the  fame  thing  with   refpect  to  her  Marriage  with   Prince  pretended,  thefe  words  ought  to  be   taken  in   a  more  ee- 

Arthur,  and    yet  it    was  decided,  that  a  Party  concerned  neral  fenfe,  and  at  molt  to  fignify  only  the  Religion  whfch 

fhould  not  be  believed  even  upon  Oath,  when    there  were  was  then   eftablifhcd.     However  this   be,    the   care  Crom- 


Ir.tm  of  tht  prefumptions  to  the  contrary.     Thefe   were   real  contra-     well  took  when    he   came    to    die,    to    fay    nothini 

might  offend    the  King,  turned  to  his  Son  Gregory's  ad-  A&  Pub. 
vantage,    who  was  this  very   year  created   a  Peer  of  the  X|V  ».-og. 
Realm,    by  the   Tide  of   Lord    Cromwell.     The    Office  Dil'  'i- 


dictions,  but  not  minded  by  the  King.  His  aim  was  to 
legitimate  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  by  virtue  of  the  former 
branch  of  thc  Act,  and   to  remove,  bv  the  latter,  the  im- 


pediments in  the    Canon   Law,  to  his  intended   Marriage     of  Vicegerent  enjoyed  by  the  Father,  died    with   h 


Matey 

grdU  a  tO 

the  K 


the  tin, 
Burnei. 

Stiyne. 


\g  by 


with     Catherine    Howard,    who   was    Coufin-German    to 
Ann  Bullen  (2). 

Before  the  Parliament  broke  up,  the  Clergy  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  aflemhled  in  Convocation,  offered  thc 
King  a  Subfidy  of  four  Shillings  in  the  Pound,  of  all  Ec- 
clefiaftical   preferments,  to  be  paid  in  two   years,  in  ac- 


no 
to 


one  deliring  a  Poft  fo  obnoxious  to  envy,  and  fo  fat 
the  firft  Pofleffor.  Befides,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Bdhop  of  ll'inchijlcr,  who  were  then  in  great  credit,  took 
care  not  to  follicite  the  King  to  fill  a  place,  which  'wo.li 
engage  the  Perfon  who  held  it,  to  ule  all  1 
hinder  a  reconciliation  with  Rome  (7) 

Some 


his   uiterett  to 


(1)  The  loth  of  Jf'y,  Crtnmer  reported  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  Convocation's  Sentence,  who  tent  him  down  to  the  Commons  to  repart  th-  fjme. 
On  the  1  nh,  the  King  lent  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  Bifhop  of  lVintbefttr  ro  the  Queen,  to  let  h-r 
know  what  was  done,  and  to  make  her  the  Often  above  mentioned.  Next  Day,  being  the  12th  of  July,]  the  Bill  was  brought  into  the'  Hoafe  for 
annulling  the   Marriage,  which  eahly  went  through  both  Houfcs.     Burnet,  Tom.   1.    p.  2S2. 

2.    by  other  Statutes  it  was  enacted,    I.  That   Phyficians  in  London  (hail   be  difcharged  from  Watch  and  Ward,  and  not  Jerve  the  Office  of  Conlbble 
or  any  other.     That  the  Prelidcnt,  and  four  Fellows  of  the  College,    (hill  fearch   and  examine  the  Wares  and   Drugs  of  thc  Apothecaries  ■    and    that  th-  • 
may  practice  Surgery.     2.   l,y  another,  the   Barbers   and  Surgeons  were   oMtf*  one  Company.     3.  And  by  another  it   was  ordered.     That  a  Cmrt  ot  Firft. 
Fruits  ^nd  Tenths,  ^  conliiiinc  of  a  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  two  Auditors,  two  Clerks,  a  Alcliengej-,  and  an  Ulhcr, )  ihouid   b-  erected      a-   A    alio  2C 
or  Wards.     This  laft  was  atfolifticd  11  Car.  2.     See  Statat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  *        '  C 

(3J   In  building  Havens,  Bulwarks,  and  other  Forts  for  the    defence  of  the  Coafts.     Burnet,  Tom.  1.  p.   284. 

,4)   A  Tenth,  being  two  Shillings  in  the  round  of  Lands,  and  twelve  Tcnce  of  Goods  \  and  four  Fifteenths.     Halt,  fol.  2±t.     Stoic    p.   e-a 

(O  Wlrch  it  leems  was  done   very  barbaroully.     Halt,  fol.  242. 

(6j  His  Words  were,  "  1  pray  you  that  be  here  to  bear  me  Record,  I  die  in  the  Catholick  Faith,  not  doubting  in  any  Article  of  mv  Faith  no  nor 
"  duubting  in  any  Sacrament  of  the  Church."     Halt,  fol.  242.  '  * 

(7)  Thomas  Cromwell  from  being  but  a  Blackfmith's  Son  at  Putney,    found   means   to  travel  into  f  Teign  Countries,    to    learn  their  Lanjruag-s     a-d    - 
fee  the  Wars,  being  a  Soldier  in  the  Duke  of  Bnurtont  Army  at  the  facking  of  Rime,     Whence  reur.iing,    he  wj>  received  into  Cardiyal  HVe/i  i  r'.' 
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Some  days  after  Cromwell's  death  ( 1 ),  was  feen  at  Lon- 
don a  fight,  which  very  much  perplexed  both  Parties. 
This  was  a  company  of  People  condemned  and  executed 
all  together  ;  fome  for  denying  the  King's  Supremacy  ; 
others  for  maintaining  the  Lutheran  Dodtrines.  Among 
thefe  Iaft  were  Robert  Barnes  [  Dodtor  of  Divinity  ] 
Thomas  Gerard  [  Parfon  of  Hony-Lane,  ]  and  William  je- 
rom  [Vicar  of  Stepney].  Thefe  three  being  impeached 
before  the  Parliament,  were  condemned  to  be  burned  upon 
a  general  accufation  of  fowing  Herefy,  perverting  the 
Scriptures,  and  maintaining  errors  destructive  of  Religion, 
without  the  Adt's  mentioning  any  particulars,  and  in  all 
appearance,  without  the  Parliament's  examing  the  proofs. 
Bv  the  fame  Adt  were  condemned  to  fuffer  the  fame 
punifhment,  four  Men,  one  of  whom  was  accufed  of 
maintaining  the  papal  authority  ;  another  for  holding  cor- 
refpondence  with  Cardinal  Pole  ;  a  third  for  defigning  to 
furprize  Calais  ;  a  fourth  for  harbouring  a  Rebel  (2)  ;  and 
laftly,  three  more  convicted  of  denying  the  King's  Su- 
premacy (•;)  All  thefe  were  burned  or  hanged  at  the 
fame  time  and  place.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  they  were 
not  admitted  to  fpeak  for  themfelves,  fince  Barnes,  af- 
ter a  declaration  of  his  Faith  to  the  People,  asked  the 
Sheriff  whether  he  knew  why  he  was  to  fuffer.  The 
Sheriff  anfwering ,  he  did  not,  he  turned  to  the 
Stake,  and  faid,  the  punifhment  he  was  going  to  fuffer, 
plainly  taught  him  the  crime  of  which  he  was  fuppofed  to 
be  guilty.  He  prayed  however  for  the  King,  and  even 
for  Gardiner  whom  he  fufpedted  to  be  the  author  of  his 
death.  The  Bifhop  endeavoured  to  clear  himfelf  by  a 
primed  Apology ;  but  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  be- 
lieved (4). 

On  the  8  th  of  Attgujl,  Catherine  Howard,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  Niece  (5)  was  declared  Queen,  the  King 
having  privately  married  her  fome  time  before.  She  was 
fo  devoted  to  the  Duke  her  Uncle,  and  the  Bifhop  of 
Winchejler,  that  file  was  entirely  guided  by  their  Coun- 
fels.  As  fhe  had  a  great  afcendent  over  the  King,  veiy 
likely  fhe  would  have  induced  him  to  give  himfelf  over 
to  the  guidance  of  thefe  two  Minifters,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  procure  by  her  means  great  alterations  in  Reli- 
gion, had  not  her  fall,  which  will  be  prefently  related, 
confounded  their  projects.  However,  they  improved  as 
much  as  poffible  fo  favorable  a  juncture,  to  ftrike  at  the 
Reformation  and  the  Reformed.  Certainly  Cranmer  was 
then  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation.  He  could  not  doubt 
that  the  authors  of  CromwelTs  ruin,  defired  his  deftruc- 
tion  with  the  fame  aTdor,  nay,  were  privately  working 
it.  Complaints  of  him  were  already  heard  in  feveral 
places,  and  even  a  Member  of  Parliament  (6)  faid  openly 
in  the  Houfe,  he  was  the  protector  and  head  of  the  In- 
novators. Thefe  things  would  have  doubtlefs  taken  effect, 
had  his  enemies  had  a  little  more  time  to  prepare  all  their 
Plots.  But  as  they  knew  the  King  had  a  real  efteem 
for  him,  they  intended  to  proceed  by  degrees,  plainly 
perceiving,  they  could  not  without  danger  to  themfelves, 
prefs  his  ruin  fo  diredtly  as  Cromwell's.  Befides,  there 
was  but  one  Article  which  gave  them  any  advantage  upon 
Cranmer  ;  namely,  Religion,  in  which  too  he  had  been 
very  cautious,  well  knowing  that  the  way  to  advance  the 
Reformation  under  fuch  a  Prince  as  Henry,  was  not  di- 
rectly to  oppofe  his  Will. 


Vol  I. 

The  change  produced  at  Court  -by  Cromwell's  difgrace, 
and  the  new  Queen's  advancement,  was  quickly  perceived. 
The  Commiffioners  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Declaration 
of  the  Chriftian  Dodtrine,  having  prefented  their  Work 
to  the  King,  he  ordered  it  to  be  immediately  publifh- 
ed  (7).  Though  this  Declaration  corrected  fundry  abufes, 
the  popifh  Party  had  fo  prevailed,  that  in  (lead  of  promo- 
ting, it  fenfibly  put  back,  the  Reformation,  as  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  by  the  Abltradt  Doctor  Burnet  gives  of  this  Book 
in  his  Hiffory  of  the  Reformation  of  England.  How- 
ever, as  feveral  principles  were  laid  down  which  might 
be  of  great  ufe  in  a  more  favorable  juncture,  the  Re- 
formers were  glad,  in  hopes  thefe  principles  would  ferve 
one  day  to  deftroy  the  errors  advanced  in  the  Declara- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  popifh  Party  thought  they 
had  gained  much,  becaufe  they  faw  Doctrines  laid"  down, 
to  which  probably  the  Reformers  would  never  confent, 
and  hoped  this  oppofition  would  draw  the  King's  indigna- 
tion upon  their  whole  Party.  As  for  themfelves,  having 
always  had  an  abfolute  compliance  for  the  King,,  they 
intended  to  purfue  the  fame  courfe,  in  order  to  put  him  en- 
tirely into  the  difpofition  they  defired.  Other  Commif- 
fioners, who  were  ordered  to  reform  the  Miffals,  made 
fo  flight  alterations,  that  excepting  a  few  razuies  of  thofe 
Collects,  in  which  the  Pope  was  prayed  for  (8),  there  was 
nothing  changed,  nor  was  it  neceflary  to  re- print  the 
Mafs-Books.  Thus  by  the  credit  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  Gardiner,  fupported  by  the  new  Queen,  Arch- 
fhop  Cranmer,  and  thofe  of  his  Party,  faw  a  florin  ap- 
proaching, which  probably  would  overwhelm  them  all. 
Perhaps  it  was  very  fortunate  for  them,  that  the  King 
was  diverted  fome  time  by  other  affuiis,  from  his  atten- 
tion to  what    concerned    Religion. 

The  Emperor's  pafTage  through  France  feemed  at  firft 
to  create  a  fincere  reconciliation  between  him  and  Fran- 
cis I.  During  his  flay  at  Paris,  he  pofitively  promifed  to 
give  the  Duchy  of  Milan  to  the  Duke  Orleans.  But 
when  Francis  preil'ed  him  to  fign  an  inftrument  of  in- 
veftiture,  he  anfwered,  fuch  an  Act  would  be  looked  upon 
as  extorted,  if  dated  in  France,  and  that  it  was  more  ho- 
norable for  him  and  the  King  too,  that  it  fliould  be 
figned  in  fome  Town  of  Flanders.  Afterwards,  when 
he  was  out  of  France,  he  found  fome  frefh  excufe  not 
to  perform  his  promife.  Mean  while,  he  fubdued  the 
Gantois,  and  |  punifhed  them  feverely  for  the  trouble  they 
had  given  him  of  a  journey  to  Flanders.  After  that, 
when  Francis  claimed  his  promife,  he  clogged  it  with 
fuch  reftridtions,  that  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  he  had  no 
mind  to  part  with  a  Country,  by  which  Spain  had  a 
Communication  with  his  other  Dominions  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Francis  vexed  to  be  thus  deceived,  turned  out 
of  favour  Chancellor  Poyet,  and  Conftable  Montmoren- 
cy,   who  had  advifed  him  to  take  the  Emperor's  word. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1540,  there  were  fome  be- 
ginnings of  a  quarrel  between  Francis  and  Henry,  which 
ended  at  length  in  a  War.  Francis  ordered  a  Fortrefs 
to  be  built  at  Ardres,  and  a  Bridge  to  be  made  over  to 
the  Englijb  Pale.  But  the  Governour  of  Calais  not  fuf- 
fering  this  incroachment,  fent  a  Detachment  of  his  Gar- 
rifon  and  beat  down  the  Bridge.  The  French  re-built  it, 
and  the  Englijh  demolifhed  it  a  fecond  time.  Where- 
upon the  King  of  France  ordering  Marfhal  it  Biez  to  raife 
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vice;  and  after  his  Fall,  the  King  voluntarily,  (for  his  Fidelity  to  his  old  Mailer)  took  him  for  his  Servant.  He  obtained  fucceffively  the  Offices  and 
Dignities  of  Privy  Counfcllor,  Mafter  or  the  Jewel-Houfe,  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  Julrice  of  the  Forefb,  Mailer  of  the 
Rolls,  Lord  Privy-Seal,  Baron,  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  Spirituals,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Earl  of  EJ/'ex,  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  &c.  Herbert, 
p.  2:5.  Dugdale's  Baron.  Vol.  II.  p.  370.  Strype's  Mem.  Tom.  1.  p.  363.  As  his  Extraction  was  mean,  his  Education  was  low;  all  the  Learning 
he  had,  was,  that  he  had  got  the  New  leftament  in  Latin  by  Heart.  His  Miniftry  was  in  a  conftant  courfe  of  Flattery  and  Submiflian,  but  by  that 
he  did  great  Tilings  that  amaze  one,  who  has  confidefsd  them  well.  The  fetting  up  the  King's  Supremacy,  and  the  rooting  out  the  Monaftick  State 
in  England,  confidering  the  Wealth,  Numbers  and  Zeal  of  the  Monks,  were  bold  Undertakings,  and  executed  with  great  Method-  But  in  the  end  an 
unfortunate  Marriage,  to  which  he  advifed  the  King,  not  proving  acceptable,  and  he  being  unwilling  to  deftroy  what  himfelf  had  brought  about,  'was 
nj  doubt,  backward  in  the  Defign  of  breaking  it  when  the  King  had  told  him  of  it.  And  then,  upon  no  other  vilible  Ground,  but  becaufe  Ann  of 
CUma  gtew  more  obliging  to  the  King  than  (he  was  formerly,  the  King  fufpedted  that  Cromwell  had  betrayed  his  Secret,  and  engaged  her  to  a  fofter 
Deportment,  en  defign  to  prevent  the  Divorce,  and  did  upon  that  difgrace  and  deftroy  him.  He  carried  his  Greatnefs  with  wonderful  °Temper  and  Mo. 
deration,  and  was  thankful  to  mtan  Perfons  of  his  old  Acquaintance.  Burnet,  Tom.  1.  p.  284.  A'/ew.  p.  <.8o.  Hcllmpllj  n  o;2 
(t,  July   30.     Halt,  fol.   14.3.  "      T    " 

(2)  Thefe  four  were,  Gregory  Buttclfb,  Adam  Damplip,  Edmund  Brinholme,  and  Clement  Philpit,  who  were  attainted  for  aflifting  Reginald  Pool,  ad . 
hering  to  the  Biftiup  of  Rome,  denying  the  King's  Supremicy,  and  defigning  to  furpri-ze  the  Town  of  Calais.  Derby  Gunnings,  was  alfo  attainted  for  afli'rt.ng 
Fitz  Gerald  a  Traitor  in  Ireland.     Burnet,  Tom.    I.  p.  297. 

(3)  Ibomas  Abell,  Richard  Fetberfton,  and  Edward  Powell.     Hall,  fol.   243.     ftow,  p.   58 1. 

l+j  At  the  fame  time  was  attainted  and  executed  the  Lord  Hungerford  His  Crimes  were,  keeping  a  Heretical  Chaplain,  applying  to  a  Conjurer  10 
know  how  long  the  King  was  to  live,  and  the  praitifing  Beaftiairy.     Herbert,  p.  225.     Hall,  fol.  243. 

(5)  She  was  Daughter  of  Edmund  Howard  ( third  Son  of  Ibomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,    Son  of  John  firft  Duke  of  Norfolk  )  by  Joyce  Daughter  of  Sir  R.  - 
'-  .  ■..'  Culpeper   of  Hollingburn   in    Kent.      Dugdale's    Baron.   Vol.    II.    p.   272. 
(6;  Sir  John  Gotlivick  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Bedford/hire.     Burnet,  Turn.  I.  p.  285. 

(7)  It  was  publiftied  with  a  Preface  written  by  thofe  who  had  been  employed  in  it.  Firft,  the  true  Nature  of  Faith  is  ftated.  After  this,  there  fol- 
lowed an  Explanation  of  the  Apoflles  Creed,  with  practical  Inferences.  From  that  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  feven  Sacraments.  Then  followed  an 
Explanation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  contains  many  good  Rules  of  Morality.  After  that,  an  Explanation  of  the  Lord's- Prayer  was  added. 
Then  followed  an  Expofition  of  the  Angel's  Salutation  of  the  blelled  Virgin,  and  the  Ave-Mana  explained.  The  next  Article  is  about  Free-Wiil,  which 
they  fay  muft  be  in  Man.  Alter  this  they  handled  Juftification.  Next  Good-Works  are  explained,  which  are  laid  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  Salvation. 
The  Method  they  followed  was  this,  (  as  appears  in  fome  authentick  Writings, )  Firft,  the  whole  Bufinefs  they  weru  to  confider  was  divided  into  fo 
many  Heads  or  Queries,  and  thefe  were  given  to  fo  many  Bifh.ps  and  Divines,  and  at  a  prefixed  time  every  one  brought  in  his  Opinion  in  Writing  upon 
all  the  Queries.  When  their  Anfwers  were  given  in,  two  were  appointed  to  compare  them,  and  draw  an  Extract  of  the  Particulars,  in  which  they  agieed 
or  dilagreed  ;  which  the  one  did  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Englijh.  As  this  was  the  way  that  was  ul'cd  concerning  the  feven  Sacraments,  ( as.  may  be 
leen  Collect.  N.  21.  Vol.  I.  of  Bit-net's  Reformation,)  fo  'tis  reafonablc  to  believe  they  proceeded  with  the  fame  Maturity  in  the  reft  of  their  Delibera- 
tions, th.  ugh  the    Papers  are   loft.     Burnet,  Tom.   I.  p,   2S6,  (Sic. 

(8)  And  of  Thomas  Beckett  Office,  and  the  Offices  of  other  Saints,  whofe  Days  were  by  the  King's  Injunctions  no  more  to  be  obferved.  So  the  old 
Books  ferved   (till.     n.ut  jn  Queen  Mary's  time,    Care   was  taken  that  Pofterity  ftnuld   not   know    how  much  wj!  d.ifhed   out   or  changed.     For  as   all 

lie  Paiifhes  were  required  to  lurji.ih  themfelves  with  new  complete  Books  of  the  Olfices,  fo  the  dallied  Books  wen:  every  whire  brought  in  and  deftroved. 
Burnet,  Tom.   I.  p.   294. 
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1540.  Troops  in  Picardy,  Henry  re-inforced  the  Garrifon  of 
Calais  (1),  and  repaired  the  Fortifications.  Meanwhile 
the  two  Kings  willing  to  avoid  a  rupture  upon  fo  flight 
an  occafion,  agreed  to  fend  Commifhoners  (2)  upon  the  fpot, 
with  powers  to  adjuft  the  difference.  But  this  conference 
producing  no  good  effect,  each  provided  for  his  defence  in 
cafe  of  an  attack. 

Tbt  Order  of     It  was  this  year  that  the  famous  Jcfuitical  Order  was 
tbtjtfuiit.   foun(]ea  by  a  Bull  oiPaullll,  dated  the  twenty  ftventh  of 
September  (3). 

1541.  The  unealinefs  the  Emperor  had  given   Henry  for  fome 
Hen.7  ./;■'"  time,    was  now  almoft  vanifhed,    lince  Franeii :  had  been 

difnppointed  in  the  affair  of  Milan.  Henry  knew  fuflki- 
.jgntly  that  Prince's  temper  and  character,  to  forefee  with- 
out much  difficulty,  that  he  would  foon  break  with  the 
Emperor.  A  War  between  thefe  two  Monarchs  could 
not  but  be  advantagious  to  Henry.  It  would  of  courfe 
procure  him  quiet,  and  enable  him  to  prcferve  an  equality 
of  power  between  them,  which  was  the  firmeft  foundation 
of  his  own  and  his  Kingdom's  fecurity.  So  fearing  no- 
thing  from  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor,  or  the  King  of 
France,  or  his  own  Subjects,  whofe  attempts  mull  be  m 
vain  without  a  foreign  aid,  he  confined  faimfelf  wholly 
to  his  domeftick  affairs.  He  had  chiefly  two  things  in 
view.  The  firft  was,  to  preferve  and  even  enlarge  the 
authority  he  had  acquired  ;  the  fecond,  to  take  care  that 
no  alterations  fhould  be  made  in  Religion,  but  luch  as 
he  himfelf  judged  reafonable.  Thefe  were  the  two  af- 
fairs which  wholly  employed  him.  As  he  was  poiitively 
bent  upon  thefe  two  points,  and  the  Parliament  durfl  not 
oppofe  his  Will,  it  may  be  eaftly  judged,  that  none  of 
his  Minifters  had  the  courage    to  contradict  him  in  any 

te/i  ttjitutt  thing.  So,  it  was  himfelf  alone  that  ordered  every  thing 
according  to  his  fancy,  his  Council  only  approving  his 
motions.  However,  there  were  in  the  Council,  as  well 
as  in  the  Kingdom,  two  oppofite  Parties  with  refpect 
to  Religion.  But  every  one  had  always  his  eyes  upon  the 
King,  to  try  to  difcover  his  thoughts,  for  fear  of  combating 
his  opinion. 

Archbifhop  Cranmer  was  at  the  head  of  the  Party  who 
wifhed  for  a  greater  Reformation.  He  was  ftill  very  much 
efteemed  by  the  King,  efpecially  on  account  of  his  inte- 
grity. But  fincerity,  which  he  profefled,  rendered  him 
unfit  for  political  affairs,  in  a  Court  where  inftead  of 
hearkening  to  Reafon,  Juftice,  and  Equity,  the  King's  in- 
clination only  was  to  be  confidered. 

Audlcy'j.  Chancellor  Audley  was  a  Perfon  of  good  fenfe.     He  ferved 

the  Reformers  when  he  could  without  danger.  But  he 
was  too  much  a  Courtier  to  infift  upon  what  he  judged 
reafonable,  ii  the  King  was  againft  it. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  as  eminent  for  his  merit  as 
for  his  birth.  He  was  reckoned  a  good  General,  but  was 
ftill  a  better  Courtier.  Ever  fubmiflive  to  the  King's 
Will,  he  outwardly  approved  whatever  he  was  pleafed  to 
command  him.  But  in  private,  he  giieved  at  all  the  late 
innovations  in  Religion,  and  could  not  endure  either  the 
Reformation  or  the  Reformed.  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  fee  the  King  reconciled  to  the  Pope  ;  but  the  fmall 
hopes  of  their  reconciliation  made  him  very  cautious  how 
he  offended  fo  unforgiving  a  Mafter.  Neverthelefs,  as 
the  King  was  not  always  in  the  fame  difpolition,  the 
Duke  found  frequent  occafion  to  ferve  his  Party,  efpe- 
cially in  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  difliked  the  fix  Ar- 
ticles, and  were  fo  hardy  as  publickly  to  fhew  it.  In  a 
word,  he  was  as  head  of  the  favourers  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
old  Religion.  But  he  carefully  concealed  from  the  King 
his  inclination  for  the  former;  and  as  for  the  latter,  he 
dewed  his  Zeal  only  in  fupporting  what  the  King  had 
retained. 

Gardiner's.  Gardiner  Bifhop  of  JVinchcfler,  was  in  the  fame  fen- 
timents,    and  behaved  in  the  fame  manner.     But  he  was 


in  his  A~rV~ 
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very  far  from  being  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  King,  1541, 
who  made  ufe  of  him  however  becaufe  he  was  pliant  and 
dextrous,  and  had  an  extenfivc  knowledge  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. As  this  knowledge  rendered  him  of  greater  infight 
than  the  reft  of  the  Miniftcr;,  he  fometimes  ingaged  the 
King  in  proceedings,  the  confequences  whereof  might 
be  advantagious  to  his  Party,  and  of  which  the  King  him- 
felf did  not  always  know  the  motive.  By  a  blind  fub- 
miflion  to  the  King's  Will,  he  kept  himfelf  in  fome  de- 
gree of  favor,  being  convinced  himfelf,  and  having  alfo 
convinced  his  friends,  that  this  compliance  was  the  only 
means  to  procure  a  revocation  of  what  had  been  done  againft 
the  Pope. 

Bonner  Bifhop  of  London,  wns  alfo  one  of  the  heads  of  Bonnerti 
the  fame  Party,  but  however  always  ieady  to  facrifice 
every  thing  to  his  fortune.  He  was  naturally  bold,  paf- 
fionatc,  and  exceflively  cruel,  as  he  plainly  ftewecJ  upon 
many  occafions.  As  he  was  of  very  little  merit,  he  /up- 
ported  himfelf  by  making  Court  to  thofe  who  »cre  in 
favour,  and  by  taking  the  King's  Will  for  the  rule  of  his 
actions. 

(^tieen  Catherine  blindly  followed    the  directions  of  the  lit  $»nfh 
Duke  of  Norfolk  her  Uncle,  and  ufed  what  power  (he  liad 
over  the  King,  to  fuppoit  the  credit  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Reformation. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Court,    when  the  King, 
fieed  from  his  foreign  affairs,  was  wholly  employed  in  his 
domeftick  concerns.     The  Kingdom,  however,  was  in  pro- 
found tranquillity,    becaufe   the  terror   with  which  Peo- 
ple were  feized,    iilenced  all  contradiction.     In  December 
the  laft  year,    he   began  the  foundation    of  the  new   Bi- 
fhopricks,  by  converting  the  Abbey  of  IVeJhninJler  into  a 
Bifhop's   See  (4).     In  this  year   1541    fie    founded  three  Foundation 
more,  Chejler  (5),  GloceJier{6\  and  Peterborough  (7),  and '^*  ■•" 
the  next  year,  Oxford(S),    and  Bri/hl (9).     Thefe  foun-  %&%£' 
dations,    andfomeotheisoflittleconfequer.ee,  were   the  XIV.  p.-jit, 
only  charitable   ufes   to    which    he  applied    the  immenl.c 
riches  acquired    by   the    fuppreflion   of   the  Abbies  ( 1  o).  Bu'"cU 
His   Courtiers  magnified    thefe  pious  Acts,     whilft  others 
took  notice  of  the  little  proportion  between  feven  or  eight 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  employed  in  thefe  ufes,  and  what 
was  acquired  by  the  ruin  of  near  feven  hundred  Religious 
Houfes. 

Mean  while,    Henry  had  a  mind   to  fhew    his  zeal  for  The  fang 
Religion,    as  if  his   fole  aim  was  to  procure  the  eternal  ft'J"^sjf/' 
Salvation  of  his  People.     The  Book  of  the  Expofition  of,, "A  \°t,  rt. 
Chriftian  Faith  being  printed,  he  prefixed  an  Ordinance,;''' '«£*- 
declaring  all  thofe  to  be  Hereticks,  who  believed  more  or^"A°"  °f 
lefs  than  was  contained  in  that  Book  (11).     However,  as  Herbert. 
it  was  not  poffible  that  all  fhould  conform  to  it,    and  it  Burnt* 
does  not  appear,  any  Perfon  fuffered  upon  that  account  in 
the   courfe  of  this  year,     it  is  likely  the  King  had    inti- 
mated, that  he  defired  not  his  ordinance  to  be  rigoroufly 
executed. 

Whilft  Henry  was  congratulating  himfelf  upon  triumph-  Franca/«- 
ing  over  the  Pope,  and  enjoying  a  tranquillity  which  the^""  ^jj 
Court  of  Rome  had    in   vain    attempted   to  difturb,     the  Empent. 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  upon  what  palled  between  p-  D.niel. 
the  Emperor  and    the   King  of  France,    and    upon   the 
preparations  in   Turkey.      The    War    between   the   Em- 
peror and   Francis  was  going  to   be  renewed,    but  very 
unfeafonably  for  the  Emperor,     when    Soli/nan  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  Hungary,    on  occafion  of  the  death  of 
'John  de  Zapol,    Competitor  of  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
Thefe  two  Princes,  after  long  contending  for  the  Crown 
of  Hungary,    being  at  laft    tired   of  War,    were  agreed 
that  Zapol  fhould  hold,  during  his  Lite,  what  hepoffelfed, 
with   the  title  of  King,    but  after  his  death  the  Crown 
fhould  defcend  to  Ferdinand.     Zapol  dying,  and  leaving  a 
Son  called  Stephen,  under  the  Gtiardianfhip  of  his  Mother, 
Ferdinand  expected   that  the  Treaty  fhould  be  executed, 


(1)  He  fent  fifteen  hundred  Workmen,  to  wall  and  fortify  Gutfnes,  and  five  hundred  Soldiers  to  defend  them.  And  alfo  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
H'ltltam  Fitx-rVilltams,   Earl  of  Southampton,  and  John  Lord  Rujj'el,  were  lent  over  with  two  hundred   Horfe.     Hall,  foi.  243. 

(2)  The  Englijh  Ccmniillioners  were  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  Sir  Edivard  Karne.     Herbert,  p.  226. 

(3)  The  Founder  of  this  Order  was  Inigo  (or  Ignatius)  de  Loyala  ofGtupvJaa  in  Spain.  He  was  born  1492,  the  very  Year  the  Indies  were  difcovered,  and 
Granada  taken  by  Ferdinand.  He  lived  obfeurely  till  he  came  to  twenty  nine  Years  of  Age,  and  then  turned  Soldier  in  the  Wars  of  Navarre  1  >2j,  where 
being  hurt  in  the  Knee,  the  Pain  thereof  leems  to  have  wakened  Devotion  in  him  to  a  religious  Life  ;  for  as  loon  as  he  recovered,  he  went  to  our  Lady  of 
Montjerrat,  and  offered  his  Sword  and  Dagger  \  then  giving  away  his  Cloaths  to  a  poor  Man,  took  upon  him  a  Slnrt  and  miferable  Habit,  which  he  girt  about 
him  with  a  Ripe  of  Ru/hes ;  and  in  thele  Arms  (as  Sandiv.it  terms  them)  he  watched  one  whole  Night  before  our  Lady,  and  fo  went  to  an  Hofp.tai  three 
Leagues  oft,  and  there  attended  fick  Pet  ions,  whence  he  travelled  to  the  Hdy  Land;  being  returned,  and  in  his  thirty  third  Year,  he  began  to  learn  Grammar 
at  Barcetcna,  which  in  two  Years  he  attained.  Then  he  went  tu  the  Univerlity  of  Aleata,  and  \a  to  Salamanca,  where  being  oppoled  and  perlecutec,  he 
left  all  and  came  to  Paris,  and  there  ftudied  till  he  had  found  djvers  others,  with  whom  he  agiecd  to  return  in  Pilgrimage  to  J 'ervjaum.  Thus  about  1536 
going  to  Venice,  he  ftaid  till  his  Companions  overtook  him,  and  went  from  thence  to  Rome,    where  he  obtained  of  Paul  111,    the  foundation  oi'  the  Jefuites 

Order  1540.      Herbert,   p.  226. 

(4)  With  a  Deanery  and  twelve  Prebends,  with  the  Officers  for  a  Cathedral  and  a  Choir.  Of  which  Thomas  Tbirleby  was  the  only  Bifhop.  Rymcr's  Feed, 
Tom.  XIV.  p.  705. 

(5)  Augujl  the  fourth,  out  of  the  Monaftery  of  St.  IVerburgh  at  Chejler,  with  a  Deanery  and  fix  Prebends.     Rymer,  Ibid.  p.  718. 

(6)  September  the  third,  out  of  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Ptter\  at  GLucejler,  with  a  Deanery  and  fix  Prebends.     Ibid.   p.  724. 

(7)  The  fourth  of  the  fame  Month,  out  of  Peterborough  Abbey,  with  a  Deanery  and  fix  Prebends.     Ibid.  p.  731. 
(S)  September  the  firft,  out  of  the  Abbey  of  Ofney  it  Oxford,  with  a  Deanery  and  fix  Prebends.     Ibid.  p.  754. 
(9J  jtune  the  fourth,  out  of  St.  Auftin%  at  Brtjlot,  with  a  Deanery  and  fix  Prebends.     Ibid-  p.  74S. 

(10J  The  Priories  at  moft  Cathedrals,  as  Canterbury,  V/mchejler,  Durham,  Iforcejier,    Carlijle,    R:.befier,    and  Ely,  were  alio  converted  into  Deaneries,  and 
Colleges  of  Prebends. As  all  this  came  far  ftiort  ofwhat  the  King  had  once  intended,    to  Cranmer's  delign  was  quite  difappuintea.     For  he   had  pro- 
jected, that  in  every  Cathedral  there  fhould  be  Provifion  made  for  Readers  of  Divinity,   and  of  GreaJi  and  Hebrew,    and  a  great  numoer  or  Students  to  be  bcth 
exercifed  in  the  daily  Worihip  of  God,  and  trained  up  in  Study  and  Devotion  ;  whom  the  Bilhop  might  tranfplant  out  01  this  Nurlcry,  into  all  the  Parts  of  • 
his  Diocefe.     Burner,  Tern.  I.  p.  300,  301. 

(11)  He  added  a  fort  of  a  Preface  about  two  Years  after  the  Book  wa^  firft  pubjilied.     Idem,  p.  293. 
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E541.     and  would   have  taken  polTeffion  of  all  Hungary.     But 
young  Zapol's  Mother  implored  Soliman  s  protection,  which 
he  readily  granted,    intending  to  improve  this  diffention, 
to  become  mafter  of  Hungary,    and  penetrate  afterwards 
into  the  imperial  territories. 
TjtEmpt-        The  Emperor  feeing  Hungary  threatened  with  apower- 
m'lArtifiu  Cxi\  invaf10rl)     which    might  be  of  fatal   confequence  to 
fomT/w"  Germany,  ufed  all  his  art  to  pacify  the  Proteftants,  with- 
imading      out  giving  them  however  any  fatisfaction,    endeavouring 
Hungary.      on]y  to  amufe  them,  and  obtain  fome  affiftance  again it  the 
Turk.     On  the  other  hand,  he  laboured  to   perfuade  So- 
liman,    that  he  was  in   perfect  union  with    the  Kings  of 
France  and  England,    that  the  dread  of  a  general  League 
of  the  Chriltian   Princes    might  divert  him   from  his  de- 
fign.     Wherefore,    he  tried  to  amufe  Francis,    with  put- 
ting him  in  hopes,  he  would  give  the  Low-Countries  to  his 
Francis  to     fecond   Son,    and  erect  them   into  a  Kingdom.     At  the 
tnak  the      fame   j         jle      ye  tjle  QUcmitn  port  to  underiland,  this 

Emperor  1  .         &  iijr1  ■      -  1 1 

Mtafura,  affair  wfas  in  a  manner  concluded,  trancis  rell  not  into 
fad*  Ambaj-  the  fnare.  But  hearing  from  all  parts,  that  the  Empe- 
%?",'  "     .  ror's  Minifters  every    where  gave  out,    the  Negotiation 

Turkey  and  I  Jo  '       ,        .        =,       , 

Venire.        was  upon  the  point  oi  concluhon,     he  relolved  to  lend  an 

Mezerai.      Amballiidor  to  Venice,  and  anotlier  to  Conflantinople,    to 

y'         undeceive  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks  and  the  Senate  of 

Venice.      He  chofe,  for  thefe  Emballies,  Rincon  and  Frcgofa, 

Tbi  Ambaf  who  fet  out    in  order    to    pals   through   Italy.       But    the 

«ww<.n   Marquifs  of  Guajh,  Governor  of  Milan,  receiving  advice 

the  Po.         that  they  were  to  imbark  at  Turin,  and  go  down  the  Po, 

caufed  them  to  be  fb  narrowly  watched,    that  they  were 

murdered  in   the  Boat.     Francis  made  great  noife  about 

this  afTaffination  ;  but  the  Emperor  gave  him  no  fatisfaction. 

This  was  a  frefli  occafion  of  the  rupture  between  the  two 

Monarchs. 

The  Interim        About  the  fame  time,    the  Emperor  called  a   Diet  at 

granted  in     Rat-ni,m  for  the  fifth  of  April.     As  it  was  then  no  proper 

thPr!tlf- "  juncture  to  dilturb  the  Proteftants,  the  Diet  refolved  at  laft 

tmts.  to  grant  them   a  fecond  delay,    which  was  called  the  In- 

Sleid.m.        terim,  that  they  might  continue  quiet,    and  more  readily 

ingage  to  furnifh  Supplies  againft  the  Turks. 
EattU  of  In   the  mean  time,    the  King  of  the  Romans  ordered 

fc^Torfa  Buda->    Capital  of  Hungary,    to  be   inverted,    in  hopes  of 
'taking  it  before  the  Turks  {hould  arrive.     But  the  Siege 
proving  more  difficult  than  was  expedted,  the  Turks  had 
time  to   relieve   it,    and   give  the   Germans  battle,    over 
whom  they  obtained    a  fignal    Vidtory.     Shoitly    after, 
Soliman  coming  to  Hungary,  made  his  entry   into  Buaa, 
and  under  colour  of  taking  young  Zapol  under  his  pro- 
tection ,  became  mafter  of  the  City,  and  great  part  of  the 
Kingdom. 
The  Empt-        Mean  while,  the  Emperor  having  ended  the  Diet,  in- 
nr'i  Expe-    fl.ea(j   0f   marching    into  Hungary  to  affilt  the  King  his 
Africa.  '      Brother,  took  the  rout  of  Italy,  and  embarking  at  Pcrto- 
Hift.d'Efp.  venere  with  an  Army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  failed  for 
Mezem.       Africa,  to  make  war  upon  Barbaroffa,  who  had  made  him- 
felf  King  of  Algiers.     This  proceeding  gave  occafion  for 
many  Speculations.     It  was  ridiculed  at  the  French  Court, 
as  if,  inftead  of  fighting  the  Turks,  he  had  fought  a  pre- 
tence to  fly   from  them.     But  as  the  African  expedition 
was  projected  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  Troops 
were    now  on  the  Coaft   of  Italy,    it  is  certain  he  would 
not  have  had  time  to  relieve  the  King  of  the  Romans,  if 
he    had    attempted    to   march    his  Army   into    Hungary. 
It  miftaniei.  However  this  be,    he  landed  his  Army  near  Algiers  the 
twenty  fecond  of  Oftober.     But  two  days  after,    a  fudden 
and  violent  ftorm  deftroyed  part  of  his  Fleet.     This  acci- 
dent obliged  him  to  reimbark  the  beginning  of  November, 
Mezerai.      after  having  loft  good  part  oi  his  Troops  and  Ships.     It  is 
pretended,  Francis  out  of  mere  Generality  would  not  pro- 
claim War  againft  him,  whilft  employed  in  this  expedition. 
It  is  however  difficult  to  believe  that  Francis,  who  actually 
held  intelligence  with  Soliman,  and  afterwards  fcrupled  not 
to  make  ule  of  the  afliftance  of  the  Turks,  fhould  ftick  at 
interrupting  the  Emperor's  defigns  againft  the  Infidels  of 
Africa. 
Affairs  0/         Henry  faw  with  pleafure    that  the  King  of  France  and 

Buchanan.  *'ie  ^ur^s  were  tomg  to  f>nd  the  Emperor  employment, 
which  would  hinder  him  from  thinking  of  England.  But 
though  he  was  eafy  in  that  refpedl,  he  was  however  in 
fome  pain  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  who, 
though  his  Nephew,  had  no  reafon  to  love  him,  and  could 
eafily  amft  the  Engiijh  Male-contents,  who  were  very  nu- 
merous in  the  northern  Counties.     Henry  was  afraid  alfo, 


that  a  religious  zeal  would  carry  that  Prince  to  undertake  154:. 
fomething  againft  him,  becaufe  he  began  to  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  governed  by  the  Churchmen,  who  under  colour  of 
perfuading  him  to  deftroy  Herefy,  ftrongly  attached  him 
to  the  Pope's  intereft.  The  Reformed  had  now  been 
burned  many  years  in  Scotland.  But  thefe  punifhments 
caufed  there  the  fame  effects  as  elfewhere,  that  is,  they  in- 
crealed,  inftead  of  lelTenuig  the  number,  and  yet  the  Clergy 
were  ftill  obftinately  bent  to  root  them  out  with  fire  and 
fword.  James  V.  was  a  Prince  much  addicted  to  his  plea-  Burnet, 
fures,  and  very  greedy  of  Money.  Befides,  he  had  feveral 
natural  Sons  whom  lie  could  not  inrich  as  he  wifhed,  be- 
caufe he  had  exhaulled  his  Treafure  in  needlefs  expences. 
Theie  were  two  Parties  in  his  Court,  whereof  the  orTB 
favoured  the  King  ol  England  and  the  Reformed,  and  the 
other,  chiefly  confuting  of  Churchmen,  was  entirely 
againft  Henry,  and  continually  ftrove  to  induce  the  King 
to  extirpate  all  who  fwerved  from  the  old  Religion.  The 
former  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  imitate  the  King 
oi  England  his  Uncle,  and  fecure  a  large  Revenue  by  the 
fuppreiiion  of  the  Abbies.  The  latter  reprefented  to  him, 
that  by  ftrictly  executing  the  Laws  againft  Hereticks,  he 
would  raife  by  forfeited  Eftates  above  a  hundred  thou- 
fand Crowns  a  year.  After  fome  confideration,  James 
doled  with  the  laft  advice,  and  fuftering  the  Clergy  to  take 
their  own  courle,  there  followed  in  Scotland  a  violent  per- 
fection ( 1 ). 

Henry  perceiving  the  King  his  Nephew  to  be  thus  go-  Henry  n- 
verned  by  Perlons  wholly  aildidted  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  f:""-'!  bii. 
feared,  he  would   at  lait  be  led  to  unite  againft  him  with  gaimnrtbt 
the  Pope    and  Emperor.     This  apprehenlion    feemed   to  King  if 
him  the  more  iuft,    as   he  could   hardly    rely  any  longer  Scotlan<1- 

1         /rii  c  .1  ■  v  rn  l         '  °       Burnet. 

on  the  ailiftance  or  the  King  or  trance,    who  was  wont  Buchanan, 
to  direct  the  Court  of  Scotland,    becaufe  that  ancient  Ally 
was  grown  extremely  cold  to  him.     Whereupon,    he  re- 
folved to  ufe  all  his  art  to  gain  the  King  his  Nephew,  and 
perluade   him  to  break,     like  him,   with   the  Pope.      To 
this  end   he   fent  Ambaliadors   to   defire  an   Interview  at 
York,  not  queftioning,  that,  in  an  amicable  conference,  he 
fhould  have  eloquence  enough  to  perfuade  him  to  what  he 
pleafed.     James  accepted  the  Overture,  and  promifed  to  James  agrea 
come  to  York,  where  Henry  went  and  expedted  him.     But  "  ": 
the  Scotch  Eccleliafticks  and  their  whole  Party    fo  beftirred  Herbert, 
themfelves,     to  prevent  this  Interview,    the  confequence 
whereof  they  perceived,  that  they  fucceeded  at  laft,    and 
prevailed  with  the  King   to  find  ibme  pretence  to  be  ex- 
cufed. 

Mean  while,  Henry  who  knew  nothing  of  this  change,  Henry  gut 
impatiently   waited   at  York  for   the  day  appointed  for  the  "^P'pf" 
Interview.     In  this  interval,  he  ilTued  out  a  Proclamation,  Proclamation 
That  all  who  had  been  aggrieved  for  want  of  juftice,  by  •"  favour  of 
any  of  his  former  Minifters,    fhould  come  to  him  and  his  a^Pnfk- 
Council  for  redrefs.     His  aim  was  to  throw  all  part  mif-  stow, 
carriages  on  Cromwell,   and  put  his  Subjects,    particularly  Burnet, 
the  northern  People,    in   hopes  of  better  times  (2).     But  Herbert.* "" 
whilft  he  was  preparing  for  the  King  of  Scotland's  recep- 
tion, he  received  Letters  of  excufe,    that  he  could  not 
have  the   honour  of    waiting   upon   him.     He   was  ex- 
tremely provoked,  and  this  refufal,  which  he  deemed  an 
affront,  loon  after  caufed  a  breach  between  the  two  King- 
doms.    But  his  vexation  at  this  affair  was  not  comparable 
to  the  unexpected  afflidtion  he  met  with  upon  his  return  to 
London. 

Since  his  laft  marriage,  he  daily  blelTed  God  for  the  hap-  The  Slatm't 
pinefs   he  enjoyed    with  his  Queen,    and   upon  all  occa-  ^"^"'A  " 
lions  publickly    teftified    his  extreme   fatisfaction :    Nay,  Hall. 
during  his  journey  to  York,    defiring  to  give  God  thanks  Hollingfli. 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the    fentiments  of  his  Heart,    he  Burnet> 
ordered  his  Confeflor  (3)  to  draw  up  a  pajticular  Thankf- 
giving,  and  prayed  him  to  join  with  him  in  the  fame.     All 
this  fhewed  his  efteem  and  tender  affedtion  for  the  Queen, 
who  feemed   to  have  the    fame   londnefs    for  him.      But 
when  he  came  to  London,  he  heard  things  which  it  would 
have  been  well  for  him  never  to  have  known.     Whilft  he  Herbert, 
was  at  York,    one  John  Lajfels  came  to  the  Archbiihop  of?-  -zS- 
Canterbury,  who  remained  at  London,  and  told  him,  that 
his  Sifter,    an  old   Servant  of  the    Duchefs  Dowager  of 
Norfolk  [under  whofe  care   the  Queen   was  brought  up,] 
faid  to  him,  that  the  Queen  had  been  very  lewd  before  an  J 
fince  her  Marriage,   and    that   two  Men,    among  others, 
namely,  Dirham  and  Mannock  (4),  had  often  enjoyed  her. 
Cranmer  communicating  the  fecret  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 


(1)  George  Buchanan,  the  famous  Scotch  Hiftoiian,  was  in  danger  at  this  time,  and  would  have  died  with  th-?  reft,  had  not  he  efcaped  out  of  Prifon.  See 
his  Hiftoty  of  Scotland,  J.  r4-  The  fiia»fncfs  of  his  Poems  againft  the  Clergy  Was  the  caufe  of  his  Confinement.  He  went  beyond  Sea,  and  lived  twenty 
Years  ill  Exile,  and  v*  as  forced  to  teach  School  moil  part  of  the  time.  In  his  Writ.ngs  there  appeers  not  only  all  the  Beauty  md  Graces  of  the  Latin  Tongue, 
but  a  great  Vigour  ol  Mind  and  Qmckncfs  of  Thought.  His  Stile  is  fo  natural  and  nervous,  and  his  Reflections  I  n  things  arc  :o  folid,  '4belides  his  immortal 
Poems)  that  he  is  juftiy  ftiled  the  belt  of  our  modern  Authors.     Burnet,   Tom.  I.  p.  2tl. 

(a)  In  slpnt  this  Year,  there  broke  out  a  new  InfurrcCtion  in  Yorkjbirc,  which  was  foon  fupprefTed.  During  this  Progrefs,  the  Places  the  King  paffed 
through  made  their  fubmimon  to  him,  thanking  him  for  his  pardon,    and  made  him  the  following  Prefents :     SramJ    A  '  ■:  40 /.    Bfi-n  rcl.  Lindfty 

300/.  Kefttwn,  jnd  the  Church  of  Lincoln  50/.  The  chief  Perlons  of  TorkJbireQQol,  The  Aichbifhop  of  T.rk,  with  three  hco^red  Priclts,  6co /.  The 
Mayois.l  Vc>  !.   Nrwcajlli,  Hull,    100/.  a-piece.     Hall,    fol.  244. 

(3)   The  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  on  November  I.     Herbert,  p.  22S. 

(4.)  Two  of  the  Duchefs  of"  A'j-_/j«-s  Domcftickt.     Herbert,  p.  ziS. 

and 
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and  other  Privy-Cour.fcIWs,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Arch- 
biftrop  fhould  inform  the  King  of  it,  as  Toon  as  he  returned 
to  London,  though  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  danger 
they  expo.fed  tJiemfelves  to,  if  the  accufation  could  not  be 
proved.  But  on  this  occalion  it  wai  no  lefs  dangerous  to 
be  fiJent. 

Cranm/r  not  knowing  how  to  execute  his  Comrniffion, 
cliole  to  fet  it  down   in  writing,  and  put  it  in  the  King's 
hands  (r),  defiring  him  to  read  it  in  private.     Henry  took 
it  at  firft  for  a  Calumny,   refolving  in  himfelf  to  prrnifh 
the  Authors  fevercly.     Nay,  it  was  with  this  view  only 
that  he   was  pleafed    thoroughly  to   examine  the  matter, 
though  with   all   poflihlc  llrrccy,   for  fear  of  vexing   the 
Queen.     He  ordered  therefore  the  Lord  Privy-Seal  to  ex- 
amine Lajl'els  in  private.      Lajjcls  boldly  (food  to  what  he 
had  faid  upon  his  Siller's  report,  who  alfo  confirmed  what 
{he  had  told  her  Brother.     Upon  thefe  depositions,    fome 
pretence  was  ufed  to   arreft  Dirbam  and  Alannock,    who 
difcovered  in  their  Examination  more  circumftances  than 
were  defrred.      They    confelied  not  only   that    they  had 
lain   with   the  Queen,  but   alfo  that  three  Court  Ladies, 
her  confidents,   were  commonly  eye-witnefl'es  to  her  lewd 
practices.     One  of  the  three  was  the  Lady  Rochford,  who 
accufed   the   Lord   Rochford   her   Husband   of  a    criminal 
commerce  with   Queen  Ann  Bullcn  Iris  Sifter  (2).     They 
farther  depofed,  That  the   King   being  at   Lincoln,    one 
Culpepcr,  by  the   Lady    Rochford's  means,    was  brought 
into  the  Queen's   Chamber    at    eleven   a    Clock   in  the 
night,  and  itaid  there  till  four  in   the  morning,  and  that 
when  he  went  away  the  Queen  gave  him  [a  Gold  Chain 
andj  a  rich  Cap.      Moreover,   the  Queen  had  taken  Dir- 
bam into  her  Service,  which  fhewed  file  intended  to  con- 
tinue the  fame  courfe  of  Life.     The  Queen  at   firft  de- 
nied all.     But  in  a  fecond  Examination  the  confclTed  (3), 
that  before  Marriage  fhe  had  pioflituted  herfelf   to  feve- 
ral  Men.      This  Confeflron  flioolc  the  King's  Refolution, 
who   lamenting  his  misfortune,  could  not   forbear   burn- 
ing out  into  Tears.      In  fhort,  after  Dirbam,  Mannock, 
and  Culpeper  were   condemned  to  die  (4),  he  was  pleafed 
the  Queen's   Impeachment   fhould  be  brought   before  the 
Parliament,    which  met   the   1 6th   of  'January  the  next 
'  Year  1542. 

The  Commiflioners(5)  named  by  the  Parliament  to  ex- 
amine the  Queen,  reported,  that  the  Faffs  fhe  was  accuf- 
ed of,  were  fufficiently  proved.  Whereupon  both  Houfes 
declared  her  guilty,  and  petitioned  (6)  the  King  that  fhe 
might  be  punifhed  with  Death,  together  with  the  Lady 
Rochford,  Complice  of  her  lewd  Practices,  the  Duchels 
Dowager  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  JPllliam  Howard  and  his 
L;:dy  (7),  the  Countefs  of  Bridgewater,  five  other  Wo- 
men, and  four  Men,  for  mifprifion  of  Treafon,  in  con- 
cealing what  they  knew  of  the  Queen's  vicious  Life.  Here 
again  may  be  oblerved,  the  Servitude  of  the  Parliament, 
who  did  not  dare  to  condemn  the  Queen  and  her  Com- 
plices, without  knowing  whether  the  King  would  be 
pleafed  to  fuffer  them  to  be  punifhed.  They  did  not  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner  with  regard  to  Ann  BulLn  and  the 
Lord  Rochford,  becaufe  the  King's  Authority  was  not 
arrived  to  that  height,  as  at  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of. 
The  King  confenting  they  fhould  be  punifhed,  they  were 
condemned  to  die  by  an  Aft  of  Attainder.  There  was 
alfo  a  very  extraordinary  Claufe  in  the  Aft,  declaring  : 
"  That  whoever  knew  any  thing  of  the  Incontinence  of 


cenf.ru 

'  Unmet. 


•'  a  Queen,  mould  reveal  it  under  the  pains  of  Treafon:    1542, 

"  That   if  the  King  Or  his  Succeflbrs   fhould    intend  to 

"  marry  a  Woman  as  a  Virgin,  if  fhe,  not  being  f.>,  did 

"  not  declare   the  fame  to  the  King,  it  fhould  be  High- 

"  Treafon  ;    and   all   who  knew  it,  and  did  not  reveal 

"  it,   were  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  Treafon:  That  if  the 

"  Queen  or  the  Princefs  of  /A7//«  fhould  procure  any  by 

"   Meflages  or  Words,    to  know  her  carnally;    or  any 

"  other  by    Meflages  or  Words  fhould    foilicite  them; 

"  they,  their  Counfellors   and   Abettor.,,   are    to  be  ad- 

"  judged  high  Traih  1  ." 

Hi'.       1   11.  ■    his  A  f  lent  to  the  Aft  [by  his  Letters  Pa-  Titter* 
tents  (8  J  the  Queen  and  the    Lady   Rochford  were   be- '''  M>"d'" 
headed   [on    \       ./////]   the   lath  of    1.  ruary.     The  !.'„.,',;,. 
Queen  flood  to   what  fhe  had  confefled,  concerning  (heHota* 
mifcarriages  of  hei   former  Life  before  fhe  was  married  y*"*- 
but   lenied,  upon  her  Salvation,  that  {he  had  ever  defiled 
the    King's   Bed.     As    for    the   Lady   Rochford,  fhe  died 
unlamcnted  by  all.     But  her  death  and  infamy  ferved  at 
leaf!   to  raife  again  the   Reputatj   n    of  rhe  Lord  Rochford 
her  H  is.band,  and  of  Queen  Ami  Bulttn,  w\    I    i  leath  fhe 
procured  b\  her  Evidence,  which  her  own  Condemnation 
caufed  1  1  be  untverfally  fufpefted. 

I  he  exti  .verity  of  the  Parliament  to  the  Queen's  n,Ati<f 

Relations  was  much  cenfured  by  the  Publick.  It  was  •"'"'•'' 
thought  unnatural  to  punifh  a  Grandmother  for  not  dif-  j. 
covering  her  ( iiand-daughter's  Incontinence  (9).  Accord 
ingly  the  King  moderated  the  Severity,  by  pardoning  [her 
and]  molt  of  thofe  who  were  condemned,  fome  of  whom 
however  remained  long  in  Prifon.  As  for  the  latr  Claufe, 
which  made  it  Treafon  foi  a  Woman,  courted  bv  the 
King,  not  to  reveal  the  lofs  of  her  Virginity,  it  was 
turned  into  ridicule.  People  jeftinsly  faid,  the  Kings  of 
England  for  the  future  could  only  marry  Widows,  there 
being  no  reputed  Maid  who  would  run  the  hazard  of  be- 
ing attainted  of  Treafon,  m  cafe  the  King  happened  not 
to  like  her  (10). 

This  affair  being  ended,  the  Parliament  confirmed  (l  1)  Mind  >'» 
an  Aft  parted  in  Ireland,  whereby  that  Ifland  was  erected  "<a"i '"" 
into  a  Kingdom.  From  thenceforward  the  Kings  of  Eng-  H^bcrtT* 
land  inferted  among  their  Titles,  That  of  King  of  Ire-  HalL 
lend,  whereas  before  they  were  ftiled  only  Lords  (1  2).       Stow- 

Before  the  Parliament  broke  up,  the   King  began   in  Tie  fdrg 
fome  meafure  to  fhew  his  intention  to  feize  the  Colleges  ■'A""* 
and  Hofpitals  as  he  had  done  the  Abbies.     But  the  exe-fifc?  '**, 
cution  of  this  deiign    was  very  difficult.     By  the   Local  Hofpitals, 
Statutes  of  moil  of  them,  the  Governors,  Prefidents,  orBuracu 
any  of  the  Fellows,  had  no  power  to  furrender  the  Lands 
belonging  to  their  Houfes,    without  the  confent  of  the 
whole  Society.     So  it  was  not  eafy  to  gain  whoJe  Bodies 
of  Men,  who  were  fo  much  concerned  to  keep  the  Re- 
venues on  which  they  fubiifted.     It  is  true,  the  King  had 
prevailed   with  fome,  who  were  not  bound   by  fuch  ex- 
prefs  Statutes,  to  refign  their  Houfes  to  him.     But,  as  he 
had  his  eye  upon  all,  an  expedient  was   to  be  found,  for 
the  reft   to   follow  this  example  without  breaking   their 
Oath.     To  this  end,  all  the  Local  Statutes  of  CoUeges  Ja  A3  &> 
and   Hofpitals  were  annulled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and***™  tbe 
the  Governors,  Prefidents  and  Fellows  were  no  more   Ww*jr' 
be  fworn  to  the  obfervance  thereof.     This  obftaoJe  being 
removed,    a  few  more  were    furrendered    to  the  King. 
But  this  affair  was  not  entirely  finifhed  till   1545,  by  a 
much  fhorter  method. 


(l)   November  2.      Herbert,  p.  228. 

{1)  In  an  original  Letter  lent  from  divers  of  the  Council  to  William  Paget  our  AmbafTid  r  then  in  France,  wherein  all  the  Circumftances  of  the 
affair  are  fct  forth  at  large,  it  appears  tli.it  there  were  three  fundry  Women  one  after  another,  that  had  lain  in  the  lame  bed  with  them  when  Dir- 
bam lay  with  the  Qm.cn.  One  of  thefe  Women  the  Queen  hud  taken  into  her  Service  as  well  as  Dirbam,  bee  the  Letter  in  Lord  Herbert,  p.  "••'S. 
Compl.  Hijl. 

(3)  To  the  Arehblfhtip  of  Canterbury,  who  took,  the  ConfeiTion  of  the  fame  in  writing  fubferibed  with  her  hand.  Herbert,  p.  229.  This  Confeflion  is 
extant  in  Burnet's  lift.  Ref.   Tom.  HI.   Collect,  p.  1 7 1.   whereby  it  appears  that  (he  contend  more  than  enough. 

(4.)  Dirham  and  Culpeper  were  executed  at  Tyburn  t  December  10.      Hall,  fol.  245. 

(5)  Cramr.cr,  the  Duke  ol  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  Bifliop  of  Wcflmir.Jlcr  examined  the  Queen,  January  2S.  How  much  (he  confefled 
to  them  is  not  very  clear,  neither  by  the  journal  nor  thu  Ail  of  Parliament,  which  only  lays,  She  conjtjjid,  without  mentioning  the  particulars.  Bur- 
net, Vol.  J.  p.  312.     J  our  mil i  of  Parliament. 

(6)  The  Bill  for  her  Attainder  was  read  January  21,  for  the  firft  time  \  and  for  the  fecond  and  third  time-';,  Feb.  6.  and  S.     Jsurnah  cf  Pari, 

The  Act,  palled   in  both  Houfes,  began    with  petitioning  the   King:     1.   Not  to  be  troubled,  fince  it    might  fliortcii   his  Life.     2.    To  pat  don  every   thing 
fpoken  ag.iinft  the  Queen.      3.  That  the  Queen  and  her  Complices  might,  &e.     Burnet,  Tom.  J.  p.  313. 

(7)  Rapitt,  by  miitake,  fuppofes  thefe  to  be  her  Father  and  Mother,  whereas  they  were  her  Uncle  and  Aunt.  Her  Father  was  the  Lord  Edmund 
Howard.  As  the  Family  of  the  H'-ivards  fpread  them  (elves  into  feveral  Branches,  in  order  to  prevent  »  infuficudj  it  will  be  proper  to  infert  here  a  IhorC 
Genealogical  Account  of  that  Family,  which  (hall  be  carried  on  in  due  time.  Sir  Robert  Howard  ^  temp.  Hen.  VI.)  married  Alargaret  Daughter  and  Co- 
heir to  Thomas  de  Mwbray  Duke  of  Norfolk;  by  whom  he  had  John,  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Jure  2$,  1  Ric.  Ill,  and  ihm  afterwards  at  Bojwtrtb 
fight,  who  married,  1.  Catherine,  Daughter  of  William  Lord  Molins,  by  whom  he  had  Tbcmai  created  Earl  of  Surrey  1  Rich.  Ill,  and  reflored  to  the  (aim 
Title  a.  Hen.  VII,  and  to  that  of  Duke  of  Norfolk  5  Hen.  VIII.  2.  Margaret  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Ct  dvnrth.  The  faid  Tbcmai  married,  h>ft,  £.-za- 
betb  D^u^htcr  and  fole  Heir  to  Sir  Frederick  Tilney,  by  whom  he  had  Toomas  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  bir  Edicaid  Knight  of  the  Carter  and  High- 
Admiral,  and  Edmund  Father  of  Catherine,  fifth  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.  His  fecond  Wife  was  Agnes,  Sifter  and  Heir  of  Sir  Philip  'THr.ey,  by  whom  he 
had  William  created  B.iron  of  Bffngbdm  March  XX.  ( \  Mary)  and  Thomas  who  died  in  che  Toour  in  155  ',  where  he  was  confined  about  Margarei  Dmvlgfi 
Daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland.     Dugdate's  Baron.  Vol-  II.  p.  265— —278. 

(8)  Which  he  was  empowered  to  do  by  this  Act.     He  did  it    Feb.  11. 

(9)  It  was  not  her  Parents  (as  Rapi/t  repeats  here  again  by  miftake)  but  her  Grandmother,  the  old  Duchcfs  cf  Norfolk  [under  whom  (he  had  been 
bred)  that  People  thought  was  cruelly  dot  It  by,  for  not  telling  the  King  her  Giand-daughter  was  a  Whore,  which  would  have  been  incondftent  with 
the  Rules  of  JuJlice  or  Decency.  Her  Parents  fecm  to  have  been  dead  before  now,  feeing  there  is  nothing  faid  of  her  Father  llnce  12  Henry  VUI. 
Dugdalt,   Vol.  II.  p.  272. 

(10)  This  part  of  the  AcTt  was  afterwards  repealed  in  the  fyft  Parliament  of  Edward  VI. 
(1 1 J  January  23,  as  appears  by    the  Journals. 

(12)  Among  other  Acts,  thefe  that  follow  were  alfo  then  made :  1.  That  Perfons,  who  by  privy  Tokens  and  counterfeit  Letters,  deceitfully  obtain  any 
Money,  Goods,  or  Chattels,  (hall  fuffer  fuch  Punilhment  (except  death)  as  lhall  be  appointed  by  thofe  before  whom  thry  are  convicted.  2.  That  no  per- 
son, except  what  has  Lands,  Tenements,  Fees,  Annuities,  or  Offices,  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  Pounds,  (hall  keep  or  (hoot  with  any  Gun. 
3.  That  no  Man  (h<Ul  be  Juflice  of  Aflize  in  the  County  where  he  was  born,  ordwelleth.  4.  By  another,  the  Court  of  Surveyors  of  the  King's  Lands 
is  fettled.     And  5.  the  pwmihmcnt  of  thofe  that  are  guilty  of  Murder,  or  Bloodihed,  within  ih«  Verve  01  th*  King's  Court,     btetut.  33  Henry  VIII. 
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Whilft  the  King's  affairs  were  thus  doing  in  the  Parli- 
ament, the  Convocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame  time, 
were  much  divided  about  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
that  was  going  to  be  publifhed.  Many  affirmed,  it  was 
full  of  faults,  and  to  fuffer  it  to  be  read  before  it  was  re- 
vifed,  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  People.  Gardiner 
moved  this  difpute,  in  hopes  this  revifal  would  take  up 
fome  time,  and  the  King  in  the  mean  while  alter  his 
mind  ( 1 ).  His  Party  was  fo  numerous,  that  he  would  have 
carried  his  point,  if  Granmer,  who  perceived  his  defign, 
had  not  moved  the.  King  to  refer  the  perufing  of  the( 
tranflation  to  the  two  Univerfities,  where  he  had  much 
more  intereft  than  in  the  Convocation.  Several  Bifhops 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it,  and  fome  even  entered  a  protesta- 
tion againft  it  (2).  But  all  fignified  nothing,  fince  the 
King  declared  it  to  be  his  pleafure  :  Nay,  he  granted, 
the  1  2th  of  March,  a  privilege  to  a  London  Bookfellerfj) 
to  print  the  Bible  in  Englijli.  This  gives  occalion  to  pre- 
fume,  the  Univerfities  revifed  not  the  tranflation,  fince 
it  was  impoflible  they  fhould  have  examined  it  in  fo  fhort 
a  fpace. 

The  King  wanted  Money  for  the  War  with  Scot/and, 
on  which  he  was  entirely  bent,  but  durft  not  ask  the 
Commons.  Not  that  he  doubted  of  fuccefs,  but  was  afraid 
of  alienating  the  hearts  of  his  Subjects,  who  were  much 
more  tender  of  matters  of  intereft  than  of  all  others.  He 
wiftied  the  Commons  would  voluntarily  offer  him  Money, 
without  being  asked.  It  was  in  order  to  gain  their  affec- 
tion, that  he  commanded  a  Sheriff  to  be  imprifoned  for 
arrefting  a  Member  of  Parliament  (4),  and  offered  to 
leave  it  to  them  to  punifh  him  as  they  thought  fit.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  every  where  borrowed  Money  to  let 
them  fee  his  neceffity  (5).  But  for  once  the  Commons 
feigned  not  to  understand  this  language,  being  unwilling 
to  introduce  the  pernicious  cuftom  of  granting  the  King 
Subfidies  unasked.  Beiides,  as  they  were  yet  ignorant  of 
the  defign  of  a  War  with  Scotland,  they  faw  no  occa- 
fion  to  offer  him  Money.  So,  the  Parliament  broke  up 
without  granting  the  King  any  thing,  except  the  Aft 
concerning  the  Colleges  and  Hofpitals,  which  was  a 
feed,  the  fruit  whereof  he  was  to  gather  in  due  Sea- 
fon. 

The  War  with  Scotland  being  refolved ,  Henry  fent 
Sir  William  Paget  to  France,  to  found  Francis  I,  and  try 
to  hinder  him  by  fome  Treaty  from  affifting  the  King  of 
Scotland.  The  Ambaffador's  inftructions  were,  to  demand 
of  the  King  of  France,  that  the  Treaty  of  perpetual  Peace 
between  France  and  England  Should  be  renewed.  Francis 
eafily  perceived  there  was  fome  hidden  Myftery  in  this 
overture.  As  he  knew  Henry  was  difplealed  with  the 
King  of  Scotland,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  delired  the 
Peace  to  be  renewed,  on  purpofe  to  infert  in  the  new 
Treaty  fome  Article  to  tie  up  his  hands,  and  prevent 
him  from  aiding  his  Ally.  He  anfwered  therefore,  that  it 
was  needlefs  to  renew  a  Treaty,  the  conditions  whereof 
the  King  of  England  had  not  performed.  The  Ambaf- 
fador  replied,  there  was  no  fort  of  terms  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  and  confequently  his  Mafter  could  not  be  ac- 
cufed  of  breaking  them.  But  this  difpute  was  entirely 
founded  on  a  miftake.  The  Ambaffador  underftood  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  a  private  Treaty  of  one  fingle  Ar- 
ticle ;  namely,  That  there  Should  be  a  perpetual  Peace 
between  France  and  England.  But  Francis  meant  fome 
other  Treaties  figned  the  fame- day,  and  which  belonged 
to  the  firft,  though  this  was  written  apart.  It  was  this 
feparate  Treaty  which  Henry  wanted  to  renew,  imagin- 
ing he  Should  thereby  hinder  Francis  from  affifting  the 
King  of  Scotland.  But  Francis  did  not  defign  that,  under 
this  pretence,  Henry  fhould  be  fuffered  to  crufh  an  anti- 
ent  ally  of  France,  and  France  not  be  able  to  oppofe  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  deemed  it  a  manifeft  breach  of  the 
Peace,  to  attack  his  Allies  without  any  juft  caufe.  Mean 
while,  as  neither  would  mention  the  King  of  Scotland, 
though  both  had  him  in  their  thoughts,  Francis,  to  em- 
barrafs  Henry,  demanded,  purfuant  to  the  former  Treaties, 
his  affiftance  to  recover  the  Milanej'c.  Henry  required  on 
his  part,  that  Francis,  according  to  his  promife,  Should 
aboliSh  the  papal  Authority  in  France.  Thefe  reciprocal 
demands  were  more  apt  to  produce  a  breach  than  a  re- 
newal of  the  Treaties.  Befides,  the  Englijl)  had  already 
begun  Hostilities ,  by  feizing  fome  French  Ships  which 
were  fuppofed  to  be  Pyrates,  and  the  French  had  detained 
fome  Englijl)  Veffels  by  way  of  reprisal.  So,  the  Am- 
baffador   having  taken  his  leave  without  effecting  any 


thing,  reported  to  his  Mafter,  that  the  King  of  France  1542! 
was'ill-aftected  to  him  ;  that  is,  he  would  not,  without 
oppofing  it,  fuffer  the  King  of  Scotland  to  be  oppreffed. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  Francis's  being  ill-affected  to 
England,  he  being  at  that  time  very  far  from  wiShing 
a  War  with  the  Englijh,  fince  he  was  juft  going  to  begin 
another  which  he  much  more  defired. 

Francis  was  fo  provoked   at  all  the  Emperor's  artifices,  Embaflj ef 
that,  to  proclaim  War  againft  him,  he  only  Staid  to  fee  £"„"  "f 
him  fo  embroiled  with  the  Smalcaldick  League,  that  there  \n  dia. 
fhould  be  no  more  hopes  of  agreement.     To  foment  this  Sleidan, 
diffention,  he  had  fent  Amballadors  to  the  Diet  affembled 
at   Spire,  in   February,  under   colour  of  clearing  himfelf 
from  the  pretended  Calumnies  he  was  afperfed  with,  and 
particularly  from  the  imputation  of  making  an  alliance 
with  the  Turks.  His  Amballadors  complained  to  the  Diet, 
in  very  Strong  terms,  of  the  murder  of  Rinctrn  and  Fre- 
gofa,  pretending;   that  Rincon  was  fent  to  Conjiantinople, 
only  to  diffuade  Soliman  from  his  defign  of  carrying  War 
into  Germany.     However,  in  the  fequel  of  their  difcourfe, 
they  would  have  perfuaded  the  German  Princes,  that  it 
was  their    intereft   to  fortify    their   frontier   Towns  and 
abandon  Hungary  to  the  Turks.     So  their  prefence  at  the 
Diet  having  produced  no  great  effect,  they  were  returned 
very  diffatisfied. 

Shortly  after  their  departure,  the  Pope's  Nuncio  offered  The  Pop 
to  the  Diet,  in  his  Matter's   name,  a  Council  at   Trent.  c£"'  f.   , 
The  Catholicks  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  thanked  the  Trent. 
Nuncio.     But   the  Proteftants  rejected   it,    becaufe  they  Herbert, 
would  not  have  a  Council  called  by  their  adverfary,   and 
in  a  fufpicious   place,    fince  the  City  of  Trent  belonged 
to  the  King  of  the  Romans.     The  Diet  however  ended 
to  the  Emperor's  and  Ferdinand's  fatisfaction,  after  having 
unanimoufly  refolved  to  give  them  a  powerful  affiftance, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

Though  the  Proteftants  refufed  the  Pope's  offer,  Paul  the  catling 
III.  called  a  Council  at  Trent  for  November  following,  by  fj^^ 
a  Bull  of  the  2  2d  of  May.  But  this  was  only  to  amufe 
the  world.  He  knew  that  when  a  War  between  the 
Emperor  and  France  was  going  to  commence,  there 
would  be  obstacles  enough  to  hinder  the  Council  from 
aflembling. 

And   indeed   at  this  very  time  Francis  I.  was  bringing  Francis 
five  Armies  into  the  field,  to  attack  the  Emperor  in  five  '"''"f"  ,l* 
places  at  once;  namely,  in   Roufillon,  Luxemburg,  Pied- f- , places. 
mont,  Flanders  and  Brabant.  But  the  fuccefs  anfwered  not  D-ila  ■ 
his  expectations.     The  great  effort  he  made  this  year  to  h',"™1- 
invade  his  enemy,  ferved  only  to  difable    him  to   do  the 
like  again  when  he  came  himfelf  to  be  attacked.     The 
Dauphin  belieged  Perpignan  in  vain.     The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans his  Brother  took  Luxemburg  and  Montmedy :   but 
thefe  places  were  retaken  before  the  end  of  the  Campain. 
As  for  the  other  three  Armies ,  they  performed  nothing 
considerable. 

Whilft  Francis  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  be  revenged  Henry  re- 
of  the  Emperor,  Henry  came  to  a  final  Refolution  to^*^* 
make  War  upon  Scotland.  He  had  been  in  hopes,  that  in  Scotland, 
the  expected  Conference  with  the  King  his  Nephew,  he  Buchanan. 
Should  perfuade  him  to  renounce  the  Papal  Authority,  and  gj^' 
was  extremely  concerned  to  fee  himfelf  difappointed.  This 
Affair  feemed  to  him  of  the  utmoft  importance,  becaufe 
not  having  much  to  fear  from  abroad,  where  the  naval 
Forces  were  not  comparable  to  his,  Scotland  was  the 
only  Country  which  could  give  him  any  unealinefs.  From 
thence  alone  could  the  Englijh  Male-contents  receive  any 
Succours,  and  he  remembred  with  terror,  the  danger 
he  Should  have  run  when  the  Rebels  were  in  Arms  in 
the  North,  had  they  been  fupported  by  a  Scotch  Army. 
In  his  War  therefore  upon  Scotland,  his  aim  was  not  to 
make  conquefts,  but  to  bend  the  King  of  Scotland  to  his 
will  by  force,  fince  he  could  not  do  it  by  fair  means. 
This  he  deemed  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  procure 
a  fettled  Peace.  At  the  time  of  the  northern  Rebellion, 
the  Junctures  were  very  favorable  to  him  ;  for,  being 
then  in  Strict  Union  with  France,  King  James  could  not 
engage  to  fupport  the  Englijh  Male-contents  without  Fran- 
cis's confent,  who,  inftead  of  approving  fuch  a  Defign, 
would  have  rather  diverted  him  from  it.  But  affairs  were 
now  upon  another  foot,  fince  Henry  could  no  longer  rely 
upon  the  King  of  France's  Friendfhip.  It  is  true,  that 
Prince  was  not  to  be  much  feared,  whilft  at  war  with 
the  Emperor ;  but  he  confidered  that  the  equality  of  thefe 
two  Monarch's  Forces  would,  probably,  oblige  them  to 
make  Peace  very  foon,  and  this  Peace,  in  which  no  doubt 


(1)  Gardiner  had  a  lingular  conceit.  He  fancied  there  were  many  words  in  the  New  Teftament  of  fuch  Majefty,  that  they  were  not  to  be  tranflafed, 
but  mutt  (land  in  the  Englijh  Bible  as  they  were  in  the  Latin.  A  hundred  of  thefe  he  put  into  a  writing  which  was  read  in  Convocation.  His  deligu 
was  vifibly  to  make  the  Tranflation  unintelligible  to  the  People.  Some  of  thefe  words  were,  Ecclrjia,  Penitaaia,  Cwtritus,  Jujtitia,  Jtijtlficath,  Idtota, 
Elementa,  Baptizare,  Martyr,  Sacramentum,  iSimulachrum,  Gloria,  Sec.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  314. 

(2)  All  the  Bilhops  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  except  Ely  and  St.  David's,  proteftcd  againft  it.     Burnet,  p.  315. 

(3)  Antony  Mai  far.     Rymer,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  745. 

(4)  George  Ferrers,  Member  for  Plymouth.     Hollingjh.  p.  955. 

($)  Stiiv  fays,  he  took  in  May  a  Loan  of  Money  of  all  1'uch  as  were  valued  at  fifty  Pounds  or  upwards  in  the  book  of  SubfiJy,  p.  5S3. 
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1542.  the  Pope  would  interpofe,  necclTarily  be  to  his  prejudice; 
nay,  it  was  a  queftion  whether  it  would  not  occafion  a 
League  againlt  him,  and  the  King  of  Scotland  join  in  it. 
In  that  cafe,  England  could  be  invaded  in  the  North 
with  the  more  eale,  as  the  northern  Counties  were  mod 
inclined  to  rebel.  It  was  therefore  of  very  great  confe- 
tjuence  to  Henry  to  gain  the  King  of  Scotland  to  his  In- 
tereft,  fince,  being  fecured  from  that  fide,  an  Invalion 
was  not  to  be  much  feared,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
impofiible,  confidering  the  fuperiority  of  his  naval 
Forces. 

He  intended  to  make  ufe  of  two  ways  to   gain  the 
King  of  Scotland  in  the  propofed  Conference.     The  firlt 


detained  at  the  Court  of  England  upon  frivolous  pretences,  1  S4*. 
and  whilft  Henry  was  making  his  Preparations,  he  gave 
them  no  anfwer.  Nay,  they  were  not  fuffered  to  return 
but  with  the  Army,  which  was  to  enter  their  Country, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (*),  and  where 
they  were  as  Pril'oners.  Two  othei  Ambafiadori  of  Scot- 
land who  were  going  to  London,  meeting  the  Englijh  upon 
their  march,  were  alio  detained  till  the  Army  arrived  at 
Berwick. 

Mean  while,    King  Jama  hearing  the  Duke  of  Nor-  '' 
folk  was    marching    towards    the    North  at  the  head  of  '' 
twenty  thoufand   Men,    fent   a  Body  of  ten  thouTand   to  B« 
the  Frontiers,  under  the  command  of  George  Con  Ion,  ex- 


way  was,  to  fhew  him  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  fecure     peeling  the  reft  of  the  Troops,  who  were  inarching  from 


to  him  the  Succeflion  of  the  Crown  of  England,  after  his 
Son  Edward,  or  remove  him    from  it,  lince,  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  made  for  that  purpole,  he  could  call  to  the 
Succeflion  his  Daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  or  exclude 
them  for  ever.     In  the   former  cafe,    King  James  could 
not  pretend  to  the  Crown,  till  after  the  Pofterity  of  thefe 
two  Princefles  was  extincT: ;    but  in  the  latter  cafe,     he 
came  immediately  after  Prince  Edward.     As  therefore  to 
gain  two  degrees,    was  a  conliderable  Advantage  for  the 
King  of  Scotland,  Henry  hoped  he  would  not  be  founwife 
as  to  flight  it.     The  fecond  way  he  deligned  to  make  ufe 
of  to  win  that  Prince,  was  to  lay  before  him  the  advan- 
tages which  would   accrue  to  him  in  cafe  he  renounced 
the  Pope,  as  well  by    reafon  of  the   facility    this  would 
give  him,  to  fucceed   to  the  Crown  of  England,  if  there 
fhould  be  occafion,  as  by  the  Riches  he  would  acquire  in 
fupprefling  the   Monafteries  of  Scotland.     As  James  was 
very  greedy  of  Money,    Henry  did  not  queftion   fucceed- 
ing  by  this   fecond  means,    though  the  firft  fhould  prove 
ineffeclual.     He  was  therefore  extremely  vexed  to  fee  him- 
felf  difappointed  of  his  hopes,    by  the  King  his  Nephew's 
refufal  to  meet  him  at  York.     He  found,    the  new  Queen 
had  too  great  an  Influence  over  him,  and  even  fufpected  it 
to  be  the  eft'ecl  of  the  Intrigues  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  perhaps  the   King  of  France.     So,    defpairing  to  fuc- 
ceed in  his  Project,    by  fair  means,    he  refolved  to  try  to 
accomplifh  it  by  force. 
Tbtitjignof     Scotland  was  little  able  to  refill  England,    without  the 
tin  IVar.     ajj,{jance  0f  France.     But  Francis  was  lb  employed,    that 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  interpofing  in  the  quarrel. 
Henry  hoped  therefore,  if  he  could  gain  at  firft   fome  ad- 
vantage,    he  lhould  render  the  Scots  lefs  intractable,    and 
more  eafily  difpofe  the  King  his  Nephew   to  hearken  to 
his  Propofals.     Thus  the  War   he  intended  to  wage  with 
Scotland,  was  properly  deligned  to  oblige  the  Scots  to  a 
compliance  with  his  defites,    and  not   founded  upon  Ca- 
price only,  or  to  be  revenged  of  the  Affront  he  received, 
as  the  Hiftorians  pretend.     However,  as  he  could  not  dif- 
cover  the  real  Motives,  without  doing  himfelf  a  prejudice, 
he  pretended  a  violation  of  the  Truce,    James's  denial 
of  fome  Lands  of  fmall  value  lying  on  the  Frontiers,  and 
his  reception  of  fome  Englijh  Rebels.     But  as  all  this  was 
not  very  capable  of  deceiving  the  world,    he  bethought 
himfelf  of   reviving   the  old  pretenfions  of  the  Kings  of 
England  to    the  Sovereignty  of  Scotland.     To  that  pur- 
pofe,   he  fet  out  a  long  Declaration,  in  which  was  inferred 
the  Memorial  largely  fpokenof  in  the  Reigns  of  Edivardl, 
and   Henry  VII,    containing    the  pretended  Proofs  of  the 
Homage,    Scotland  had  formerly  paid  to  England.     This 
Declaration  was  however  fo  ambiguoufly  expreffed,  that  it 
plainly  appeared,  Henry  was  willing  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  quit  his  pretenfions  without  injuring  his  honour.     It  is 
entirely  needlefs    to  repeat  the  contents  of  the  Memorial. 
It  will  fuflke  to  obferve,  that  the  Englijh  Writers  fpeak  of 
it,  as  if  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Kings  of  England  over  Scot- 
land was  there  demonftrated,  and  the  bare   Citation  of  it 
fuflkient  to  carry   the  Caufe.     Doctor  Burnet,    though  a 
Scotchman,    feems  to  give  into    this    opinion  univerfally 
fpread  in  England,  fince  he  fpeaks  of  this  Memorial  in  his 
fliftory  of  the  Reformation,  without  making  any  Remarks. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  think  proper  to  combat  the  Sentiments 
of  the  Englijli  without  any  neceflity,  in  refpeel  to  his  Hi- 
ftory. 

Henry  published  not  his  Declaration  till  his  Army  was 
juft  entering  Scotland.  His  delign  was  to  furprize  the 
Scots,  which  he  believed  the  more  eafy,  as  there  appeared 
to  be  no  juft  caufe  of  Breach  between  the  two  Kingdoms. 
However,  King  James  hearing  that  Soldiers  were  railing 
in  England,  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  in  cafe 
he  fhould  be  attacked.  In  the  mean  while,  he  fent  two 
Amballadors  (1 )  to  the  King  his  Uncle,  to  fee  to  content 
him,  if  poflible,  or  at  leaft  to  gain  time  till  the  King  of 
Buchanan.    France  could  aflift  him.     Thele  Amballadors  were  long 
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fcveral  parts  to  join  him.     But  Gordon  could  not   hinder 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk   from   entering    Scotland    about    the 
end  of  October  (3),    and  ravaging  the  Country  Noith  of 
the    Tweed.      Alter   this   fhoit  Expedition,     the    Englijh 
Army   retired  to   Berwick,  the   Scafon    which   was  now 
very  bad,    preventing  them  from  advancing  any    farther. 
In  the  mean   time,   King  James  ordered  the  Lord  Max-  H»'I. 
well  to  march  with  fifteen  thoufand  Men,  whilft  the  En-  ["J,"'"""' 
glijh  were  retiring  to  Berwick.     The  Scots  pretend,    upon 
the  news  of  Maxwell's  march,    the  Englijh  retreated   in 
fuch  confulion,  that  they  might  have  been  eafily  defeated, 
it^  Gordon    had  ventured  to  attack  them,    and   that   the 
King  was  extremely  angry  with  him  for  this  difappoint- 
ment.     However  this  be,     James  heading  his  Army  in  The  Kl.g  of 
perfon,     held  a  Council  of  War,    and  appeared  fully   re-  Sc .''  "f  " 
folved  to  give  Battle,  let  what  would  be  the  confequencc. 
But  he  was  alone  of  that  opinion.     On  the  contrary,  the 
danger    to    which    the  Kingdom   would  Le  expofed,    in 
cafe  of  a  defeat,  was   ftrongly   reprefentcd    to    him.     \r\Tie  WMa 
fhort,  as  he  would   not  alter  his  refolution,    the  Generals 
and  Nobles  told  him,  they  would  not  obey  him,  if,  with-BucluuuZ' 
out  any  neceflity,  he  obftinately  expofed  the  Kingdom  to 
fo  manifeft  a   hazard.     This  oppolition  threw   him   into 
a  fury.     He   fwore   he   would  punifh  their  difobedierice, 
and  called  them   all   Traitors,    fince  they  hindered   hirn 
from  obtaining,    as  he  thought,  a  certain   Victory.     Car- 
dinal Beaton  infpired  him  with  this  notion,  by  telling  him, 
it   was   impofliblc  for   fuch   Hereticks   as    the   Englijh  to 
conquer  him.     The  truth  is,  James  was  a  little  difturbed 
in  his  fancy,    ever  fince    he  had   unjuftlv  put  to  death  a 
Nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  whofe  Apparition  was  ever 
prefent  to  hi:,  Imagination.     So  being  extremely  troubled 
to  be  thus  difobeyed,    he   left  the  command  of 'the  Army 
to  the  Lord  Maxwell,  with  orders  to  march  towards  the 
Enemy,  and  remained  himfelf  within  diftance  to  join  him, 
in  cafe  there  was  occafion  to  fight.     But  a  few  days  after,  He  gives  th, 
as  he  was  extremely  incenfed  with  his  Generals,  andoreatly  '■"■""""' '/ 
miftrufted  them,  he  gave  a  Commiffion  in  form  to  Oliver  stcbir?' " 
Sinclair  his  Minion,  to  command  the  Army.     The  new  Buchanan. 
General,  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  Poft,  repairing  to  the  Camp,  f  J,,nrt* 
caufed  his  Patent  to  be  publickly  read,    at  which  all  were        *' 
offended.     This  bred  fuch  difcontent  among  the  Troops, 
that  they  began  to  disband,  when  a  Body  of  five  hundred 
Englijh  Horfe  appeared  on  a  hill,  where  they  were  ported 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Enemy.     This  fight  increafed 
the  confulion  among  the  Scotch  Troops,    who  imagined 
the  whole  Englijli  Army   was  approaching   to  give  Battle. 
In  this  condition,  being  without  a  General,    fince  Alax-  Rtutcfiit 
well's  Commiffion  was  revoked,  and  none  would  ob<-7  Sin-  Scotch^ngr. 
clair,    they  chofe  to  retire  in  a  fright,    which  perr.ritted  B^1"1-'1- 
them  not  to  look  back,    and  obferve  the  fmall  number  of 
their  Enemies.     The  Englijh  Horfe  feeing  them  fly  with  Hall. 
fuch  precipitation,  clofely  purfuedthem,  and  without  meet-  St "*; 
ing  any  reliftance,    flew  great  numbers,    took  Prifoners  Bur'nTt?"1* 
feven   Lords,    two  hundred   Gentlemen,    eight  hundred 
Soldiers,    with   four  and  twenty  pieces  of  Oidnance^}. 
Never  was  Victory  fo  eafily  won.     Among  the  chief  Pri- 
foners were  the  Earls  of  Glencairn  and  Cajjhu,  the  Lords 
Maxwell,  [Somenille,   Oliphant,    Gray,]  and  Oliver  Sin- 
clair the  King's  Favorite. 

The  news  of  this  Rout  threw  King  James  into  a  difmal  Deeah  of  ,b, 
melancholy,  to  which  he  was  already  too  much  inclined,  f"*  °f 
He  fancied,    his   Generals  and  Nobles  had   betraved  him,  Buchanaai 
and  in  this  belief,    refolved  to  put  moft  of  them  to  death.  Hail. 
His  vexation  was  ftill  increafed,  upon  hearing  that  a  He- 
rald, fent  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,    was  murdered  by  an 
Englijh  Refugee.      He  immediately   apprehended    the    lil 
confequences  of  fuch  an  accident,   after  his  late  misfortune. 
So  imagining  it   would  be  impoflible  to  free  himfelf  from 
his  prefent  embarrallrnent,  he  could  not  withstand  his  im- 
moderate Grief,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave  the  1 4th 
of  December  1542.     His  death  happened  (e\en  days  after  jji.th  oFtU 
the  birth  of  a  Pnncefs  called  Mary,   of  whom  Iris  Queen  Prhufs 
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(1)  The  Bilhop  o(  Orkney,   and  James  Leirm'.ulb,    Mailer  cf  his   Houfliold.     Hull,   fol. 

(2)  The  Duke  was  accompanied  with  the  Earls  of  Sbrttafimry,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Surrey,  Hertford,  A'.gttl,  Rutland;  and  %\r  Jhtbm   Br.'jin,  M.ftjr  of 
the  Horfe  to  the  King,  Sir  John  Cage,  Controller  of  the  Houlhold,  <Sc.     laid. 

(3J    October  21.      Ibid. 

(4)  This  Battle  or  Rencounter  hipfened  on  November  2j.    Idem.  foj.  jjj. 
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A  little  before 


was  delivered,  and  who  was  his  only  Heir, 
he  loft  two  Sons  in  one  day. 
Henty  onkn  Henry  not  knowing  what  paffed  \n  Scotland,  had  ordered 
thtb"tTli the  ScoUb  Prifoners  to  be  brought  tc  London,  where  they 
to  London?  arrived  the  nineteenth  of  December  ( i ).  Next  day  (2)  they 
were  conducted  thro'  the  City  from  the  Tower,  where  they 
had  been  confined,  to  JVcJtminJicr,  where  the  King  was 
pleafed  to  fee  and  talk  with  them.  He  expoftulated  with 
them,  for  having,  by  their  pernicious  Counfels,  perfuaded 
their  King  to  quarrei  with  him,  and  told  them  they  juftly 
bore  the  punifhment  of  a  war  railed  by  themfelves.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  as  he  intended  to  make  ufe  of  them  to  procure 
fuch  a  peace  as  he  defired,  be  ended  his  difcourfe  with 
fome  obliging  expreffions,  and  granted  them  more  liberty, 
by  putting  them  in  the  Cuftody  of  feveral  Noblemen. 
The  Earl  of  Cajfilis  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  theArchbifhopof  Canterbury,  and  to  receive  from 
him,  during  his  fhort  fray  at  London,  fuch  Inftructions  as 
induced  him  to  embrace  the  Reformation  when  he  return- 
ed to  his  own  Country. 
//- ■/-  :  7j  a      A  k\v  days  after  (3),    the  news  of  the  Birth  of  Mary 
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Princefs  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  King  her  Father's  death 
arriving  together,  Henry  thought  it  a  favourable  juncture  to 
unite  Scotland  to  England,  by  marrying  his  Son  Edtuard  to 
the  new  Queen  of  Scotland.  He  caufed  the  captive  Lords 
to  be  founded,  and  finding  them  inclined  to  fecond  the 
overture,  fet  them  at  liberty,  on  condition  they  would  give 
Hoftages  for  their  return,  in  cafe  the  project  of  the  Mar- 
riage did  not  fucceed.  This  condition  being  accepted, 
they  were  conducted  to  Newcajlle,  from  whence  they  re- 
turned into  their  country.  We  fhall  fee  prefently  what 
was  the  iffue  of  this  project. 

The  Parliament  of  England  meeting  the  twenty  fecond 

of  'January,  granted  the  King  a  Subfidy  (4),  as  well  for  his 

";>."' Em'a    barges  in  the  War  with  Scotland,     as  lor  his  other  occa- 
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lions.     By  that  was  meant,  a  War  with  France,  of  which 
there  was  no  longer  room  to  doubt,    fmce  the  King  was 
upon  tiie  point  of  concluding  a  League  with  the  Emperor. 
The  Union  which  was  going  to  be  formed  between  thefe 
two  Monarchs,  was  like  to  be  fo  favourable  to  the  Adhe- 
■  rents  of  Rome  and  the  old  Religion,     that  they  queftioned 
not  but  the  deftruction  of  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
approaching.     However,  at  tiiis  very  time  they  had   the 
mortification  to  fee  an  Act   of   Parliament   palled,  which 
much  checked  their  hopes.     This  Act,    moved,   and  at 
length  obtained  by  Cranmcr,  ran,    That  Lords,  Gentle- 
men, Merchants,    might  have  in  their  Houfes  an  Englijb 
Bible,  with  fome  other  religious  Books,  mentioned  in  the 
Act,  for   the  Inltrtiction   of  their  Families.     But  it  was 
exprefly  forbid  to  print,  fell,  buy,    or  keep  any  other  re- 
lig.ous  Books,    and  to  preach  or  fpeak  againlt  the  Ordi- 
Adfuntagi   nance  of  the  Year  1540.     There  was   alfo  a   very  con- 
euiClaufete  fcderable  Claufe  in  this  Statute,  that  the  offenders,  if  Ec- 
c'.'i.j'lr'    cleliafticks,    fliould  not  be  condemned  to  be  burnt   till  the 
third  offence ;  and  the  punifhment  of  the  Laity,  not   ex- 
tend beyond  forfeiture  of  Goods  and  Chattels  [and  perpe- 
tual Imprifonment.]     Moreover,  the  Act  allowed  the  Party 
accufeil  10 bring  Witnefles  for  his  own  purgation,  which  had 
never  been  practifed  before  in  the  cafe  of  Herefy.     Laftly, 
It  was  enacted,    that  the  accufed  fliould  be  tried  within  a 
Paver         year  at  fartheft  after  the  Indictment.     But  on  the  other 
?<Cfor.-Wnanc'>    l'lc  ^aw   ol  the  fix  Articles  was  confirmed,    and 
Ms  ;.:.      the  Parliament  left  it  in  the  King's  power  to  annul  or  al- 
ter the  Act  at  his  pleafure.     By  this  laft.  Claufe  the  King 
Hill  continued  to  be  mafter  of  the  Livesof  the  Reformed, 
iince  by  repealing  this  Act,  he  could  profecute  them  upon 
the  former  Statutes (5). 

A  fortnight  after  the  Parliament  broke  up,  Henry  con- 
cluded   with   the   Emperor    a   League,    which    however 
>„.„,..  was  not  publifhed  till  June.     It   was   not  the  Intereft  of 
Atx  Pub.     England,  that  the  King  fliould  join  with  the  Emperor  to 
XIV.p.768.  ren(jer  him  more  powerful.     He   was  already  but  too  po- 

February  II.  ,^        .  l  .  ...  .        J  r 

tent.  l_M  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
proper,  in  order  to  keep  the  balance  even,  to  have  af- 
luled  France.  Atleaft,  it  is  undeniable,  that  a  Neutrality 
would  have  been  advantagious  to  the  Englijh.  But  the 
King's  paffion  ran  counter  to  the  Nation's  Intereft.  He 
was  extremely  diflatistied  with  Francis  upon  feveral  ac- 
counts. In  the  rirft  place,  he  obferved  in  him  a  great 
Indifference  for  his  concerns,  ever  fince  he  had  not  want- 
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ed  his  affiftance.  Secondly,  He  perceived  at  length,  that 
all  his  promifes  to  renounce,  like  him,  the  Papal  Autho- 
rity, tended  only  to  amufe  him.  He  knew,  Francis  on 
feveral  occafions,  h?  \  blamed  his  Conduct  with  refpect 
to  Religion,  and  ridiculed  his  Marriages.  In  the  next 
place,  lie  paid  neither  the  yearly  penfion  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns,  nor  that  of  ten  thoufand  for  the  Salt 
of  Brouage,  though  bound  by  divers  Treaties.  As  for 
the  debt  of  two  Millions,  Francis  indeed  could  produce 
Acquittances  for  good  part  of  that  Sum,  but  then  Henry 
bad  received  no  Money,  the  Acquittances  being  in  lieu  of 
the  Succours  he  had  voluntarily  promifed  to  lend  him  in 
his  former  Wars.  However,  there  was  a  round  Sum  ftill 
left  unpaid,  and  the  Debtor  never  endeavoured  to  fatisfy 
him.  Moreover,  Henry  had  prefented  the  King  of  France 
with  what  was  due  to  him  from  the  Emperor,  folely  on 
condition  he  would  perform  the  Treaties,  and  complained, 
Francis  had  not  been  punctual.  But  what  moft  offended 
Henry,  was,  the  obftacles  Francis  had  raifed  him  in  Scot- 
land, by  means  of  a  Faction,  wbicS  openly  oppofed  his 
defigns.  Here  was  fufficient  caufe  for  a  Breach,  if  the 
Nation's  Intereft  had  been  the  fame  with  the  King's.  But 
in  fuch  an  oppofition,  feldom  does  it  happen  that  the  Peo- 
ple's advantage  prevails  over  the  Sovereign's.  Henry  re- 
folved  therefore  to  r.iake  the  King  of  France  fenfible,  that 
it  was  worth  hv.  while  to  have  fliewn  a  greater  regard  for 
him,  and  to  this  end,  chofe  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  join  in  a  League  with  him. 

Charles  V.  defired  nothing  more  earneftly.     He  plainly  Theadvan- 
few  that  with  the  alliance  of  England,    he  fliould   foon  1"*™  of  *j£ 

"  League  on  tbc 

bring  the  King    0/  France  to  reafon,    and  deftroy  all  his  Empcrcr't 
hopes  of  recovering  Milan  by  Arms.     His  conftant  fear  of^'> 
Henry's  uniting  with  France  and  the  German  Proteftanfs, 
caufed  him  to  confider  the  alliance  with  England  as  what 
would    enable  him   to  accomplifh  his  ambitious  defigns. 
He  found  his  recount  much   better   in  hindering  Francis 
from  fetting  foot  again  in  Italy,  and  in  fubduing  the  Pro- 
teftants, than  in  executing,  or  rather  in  trying  to  execute 
the  Pope's  fentence  againft  Henry ;  an  undertaking  which, 
probably,  would  not  have  ended   to  his  honour.     Befides, 
the  death  of  Que*T.  Catherine  his  Aunt  had  much  leflened, 
and  it  may  be   entirely  ftifled,     his  defire  to  revenge  her. 
So,  at  the  very  time  he  was  complaining  to  all  the  Princes 
of  Europe  that  Francis  held  private  intelligence  with  the 
Infidels,  he  fcrupled  not  to  court  the  alliance  of  an  excom- 
municated King,    who,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Romijh  Chuich,  ought  not  to  have  been  looked  upon  with 
lefs  horror  than  the  Turk.     One  Angle  difficulty  retarded  Difficulty 
the  conclufion  of  this  alliance.     The  Emperor  would  have  "/""  ,b! 
Mary  Queen  Catherines,  Daughter,    acknowledged  for  le-  tCiTaTui 
g'timate,  which  Henry  obftinately  refufed      Nay,  he  could  Bumeu 
not  grant  it  without  condemning  his  Divorce  with  Ca- 
therine, and  all  his  proceedings  upon  that  occafion.     He 
promifed   however,     that  purfuant  to  the  power  granted 
him  by  Parliament,  he   would  give  Mary  a  place  in  the 
fucceffion  ;  but  would  never  confent,   this  Article  mould 
be  inferted   in    the  Treaty.     The  Emperor's   friends   in  it  h 
England  advifed  him  to  be  fatisfied  with  this  verbal  pro-  """"'i 
inife,  apprehenfive  as  they  were  that  the  League,     from 
whence  they  expected  great  advantages,  would  be  delayed 
by  this  obftacle.     Bonner    Bifhop  of  London,    who   had 
been  fent  into  Spain  for  this  Negotiation,  willingly  and  ar- 
dently  endeavoured   to  accomplifh  it,    in   hopes,    that  an 
Union   between  the  Emperor  and  the  King,    would  re- 
eftablifh  Religion  in  England  upon  the  fame  foot  as  before 
the  Divorce. 

The  Treaty  was    therefore  concluded  at  London   the  Treaty  of 
eleventh    of  February  1543.     It  contained  a  League  for£Mi"efc" 
England  only,  with  what  Henry  held  in  Picardy ;  and  on  Emperor  ana> 
the  Emperor's  part,  for  the  Provinces  of  the  Low-Countries  Henry, 
under  his  dominion  (6),  without  any  mention  of  Spain  or  A,&\ Pub;e 
Germany.     The  League  was  to  this  effect:  Herbert 

That  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  fliould  p.  aj6. 
fend  Ambafladors  to  the  King  of  France,  to  declare  to 
him,  that  by  his  follicitations  only  the  Turks  had  invaded 
Chrijlendom.  That  therefore  the  two  confederate  Mo- 
narchs exhorted  him  to  break  his  alliance  with  the  In- 
fidels, to  hold  them  for  enemies,  and  renounce  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  them.  That  they  demanded  moreover, 
he  fhould  fatisfy  the  damages  done  to  Chrijlendom,  by  his 


onducted  by  Sir  Henry  Sa-vil,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wenpwortk     Herbert,  p.  234. 
,  .Iter,  mx.  the  twenty  lirli.     Hall,  fol.  255.     Stow,  p.  5S3. 


(') 

(2)  T« 

(3)  December  22.      Holliigjljead,   p.  9  59. 
(+j  This  bubfidy  was  as  follows  :  livery  Perfon  worth  in  Goods  20  /.  and  upwards,  paid  two  Shilling  ;  from  20  /.  to  10  /.  Sixtacn-pence ;  from  To/,  to  5  ". 

ncej  from  5/.  to  20  r.  Four-pence.  And  for  Lands,  Fees,  and  Annuities,  they  paid  according  to  this  rate:  They  that  were  we>rch  20  /.  and  upward', 
paid  three  Shillings  in  the  pound;  from  20/.  tu  10/.  two  Shillings;  from  10/.  to  5/.  Sixteen-pence  ;  and  they  that  were  worth  from  5/.  I0  2OJ.  paid  Eight- 
pence  in  the  pound.  All  thele  were  doubled  on  Strangers.  The  Clergy  alio  granted  a  Subfidy  of  fix  Shillings  in  the  pound  ;  and  every  Priejt  having  but  an 
annual  Stipend,  was  to  pay  fix  Shillings  and  Eight-pence.     Thefe  feveral  Subfrdies  were  to   be  paid  in   three  years.     Stow,  p.  585. 

(,)  In  this  Parliament,  an  Ail  was  m.ide  for  authorizing  the  County  and  City  oi  CheJIer  to  fend,  each,  two  Reprefenutives  in  Parliament  ;  which  they 
ttfed  not  to  do  before.     And  another  lor  empowering  perfons  that  are  not  common  Surgeons  to  minifter  Medicines,  notwithftanding  the  Statute  3  Henry  V1U. 

(6)  The  Places  and  Dominions  mentioned  on  King  Henry's  part,  are,  the  Kingdoms  oi  England  and  Ireland,  the  Illands  of  Wight,  Jersey,  Cernj'ey,  and 
Man  ;  the  Caltte  and  Earldom  of  Guyfnes,  and  the  Towns  of  Calais  and  Berwick :  And  on  the  Emperor's  part,  are  named,  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  [regret 
Hifpamarum,]  the  Provinces  ot  Brabant,  Flanders,  Huland,  Zealand,  ILuew,  Arms,  Litttburr,  Luxemburg,  tfauur,  Ft.tltland,  the" Countries  of  Durejlil, 
Utrtcbt,  and  Mechlin,     Rymtr's  Futd,  Tom,  XIV,  p.  769,  7Jo. 
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1543.  calling  in  thofe  cruel  enemies.  That  he  fhould  give  over 
the  War  he  had  begun  in  feveral  places,  that  the  Empe- 
ror might  apply  himfclf  to  the  defence  of  Chrijlendom. 
That  he  fhould  caufe  the  Town  of  Maran,  taken  by 
the  Turks,  to  be  reftored  to  King  Ferdinand ;  and  to  the 
Emperor,  Cajlro-novo,  which  they  had  befieged  with  the 
aid  of  twelve  French  Gallies.  That  he  fhould  repair  the 
lofTes  the  Germans  had  fuftained  by  the  Turkijh  invafion. 
Laftly,  that  he  fhould  fatisfy  the  King  of  England  for 
whatever  he  owed  him,  and  give  him  fecurity  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  hundred  thoufand  Crowns. 

Alter  thefe  preliminaries,  the  two  confederate  Monarchs 
agreed,  that  they  would  not  make  Peaceor  Truce  but  upon 
thefe  conditions  :  That  Francis  fhould  pay  the  King  of 
England  whatever  was  due  to  him,  and  for  fecurity  of  the 
annual  Pcnfion,  furrender  into  his  hands  the  Earldom  of 
Ponthicu,  Boulogne,  Alontreuil,  Ardres  and  Terouenne,  free 
from  all  Homage,  for  which  however  Henry  fhould  con- 
fent  that  the  yearly  Revenues  thence  arifing  fhould  be  in 
lieu  of  the  penfion.  Moreover,  that  Francis  fhould  reftore 
to  the  Emperor  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy. 

That  if  the  King  of  France  fhould  delay  but  ten  days 
to  accept  thefe  conditions,  the  two  confederate  Monarchs 
fhould  proclaim  War  againft  him,  with  a  Declaration  that 
they  would  never  make  Peace,  till  the  King  of  England 
was  in  pofleffion  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  France,  and  the  Emperor  of  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Bray, 
Corbcil,  Peronne,  Ham,  St.  £hiintin,  and  the  whole  Duchy 
of  Burgundy. 

Laftly,  They  agreed,  that  each  fhould  take  the  Field, 
and  invade  France  with  twenty-five  thoufand  Men,  of 
whom  five  thoufand  fhould  be  Cavalry  (1). 

Thefe  were  vaft  projects.  But  thefe  Princes  were  too 
wife  to  imagine,  that  with  twenty-five  thoufand  Men  each, 
they  were  able  to  conquer  France.  It  is  likely  there- 
fore, they  agreed  in  the  Treaty,  to  bring  into  the  Field 
fo  fmall  a  number  of  Troops,  only  to  ingage  Francis  to 
make  preparations  accordingly.  And  indeed  we  fhall  fee 
hereafter,  that  they  invaded  France  with  above  a  hundred 
thoufand  Men. 
Henry 's  One  of  the  chief  reafons  why  Henry  joined  in  a  L&gue 

ibufAm.  w;tn  the  Emperor,  was  to  find  the  King  of  France  fo 
much  employment  at  home,  that  it  fhould  not  be  in  his 
power  to  break  his  meafures  for  the  Union  of  Scotland  with 
England,  by  a  Marriage  between  Mary  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward. Henry  had  this  affair  extremely  at  heart,  and  very 
juftly,  as  it  is  eafy  to  imagine.  But  unhappily  for  him, 
there  was  a  Queen  Dowager  in  Scotland  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lorrain,  and  a  Cardinal  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
being  both  devoted  to  France  and  the  Pope,  laboured  with 
all  their  power  to  defeat  his  projects.  As  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  wdl  be  very  foon  intermixt  with  thofe  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fee  what  pafied  in  that 
Country,  after  the  death  of  James  V,  without  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  underftand  what  will  be  faid 
hereafter. 
Jffrirs  of  After  the  deceafe  of  James  V,  Scotland  was  in  a  very 
Scotland.  J)]  fituation.  The  late  King  had  not  fettled  the  Regency 
Bunch  '  during  n's  Daughter's  minority.  The  next  Heir  to 
Mary,  was  James  Hamilton  Earl  of  Arran,  a  Perfon  of 
a  very  mean  genius,  a  lover  of  Books  and  eafe,  but  little 
capable  of  managing  the  publick  affairs,  and  ftill  lefs  thofe 
of  War  (z).  He  had  fhewn  fome  inclination  for  the  new 
Religion,  and  thereby  rendered  himfelf  as  much  fufpected 
and  odious  to  the  Clergy,  as  agreeable  to  thofe  who  had 
embraced  the  Reformation.  The  Queen  Dowager,  Sifter 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  the  Duke  of  Guife,  had 
an  extreme  averfion  to  the  Reformed.  This  averfion 
was  cherifhed  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  Archbiftiop  of  St.  An- 
drews, a  violent  and  cruel  Man,  who  had  already  given 
feveral  proofs  of  his  barbarous  temper  towards  thofe  who 
embraced  the  new  Religion.  Moft  of  the  Lords  who,  by 
their  Counfels,  could  have  fupported  the  State  in  fuch  a 
juncture,  were  either  flain  in  the  late  rout,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  Englijh.  But  tho'  they  had  been  alive,  or  in  Scot- 
land, it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  fucceed.  There 
had  long  been  fuch  a  diviiion  among  the  Nobles,  that 
what  one  moved  was  fure  to  be  oppofed  by  another.  This 
was  the  confequence  of  the  Factions  raifed  by  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England  in  the  Kingdom,  and  which  were 
continued  by  different  opinions  in  Religion.  To  all  thefe 
evils  was  added  that  of  a  War  againft  a  powerful  Neigh- 
bour, who  had  juft  gained  a  very  confiderable  advantage, 
and  could  eafily  improve  the  confternation,  all  Scotland 
was  under. 

Amidft  this  confufion,  Cardinal  Beaton  feeing  none  able 
to  withftand  him,  formed  the  defign  of  feizing  the  Re- 
gency.    To  this  end,   he  forged  a  Will  for  the  late  King, 


wherein  he   was  appointed   Regent  or  Vice-roy  during    ;  543. 
Mary's  minority,  with  three  Counfellors  or  Afliftants,  of6**"™*' 
whom  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  one,  and   caufed  it  to  be  „"',!'  '  „, 
publifhed  till  the  Parliament  fhould  meet  and  confirm  it.    °",n6m' 
Mean  while,  he  ftrove  by  all  forts  of  ways  to  gain  pro- 
per Perfons  to  fupport   him,  as  well  among  the  People,  as 
among  the  great   Men.     The  Queen  Dowager  was  the 
firft  that  declared  for  him. 

But  whilft  the  Cardinal  was  labouring  to  ftrcngthcn  his 
Party,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  were 
earneftly  folliciting  him,  not  to  yield  the  Regency  to  one 
who  had  no  right  to  it.  They  reprcfented  to  him,  That 
the  Will  on  which  the  Cardinal  grounded  his  pretentions, 
was  a  forgery,  becaufe  the  late  King  never  valued  him 
fo  as  to  commit  the  Regency  to  him,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood  :  That  it  was  a  contrivance  to 
deftroy  the  Hamiltons  with  their  whole  party,  and  hinder 
the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation  :  That  the  Cardinal  wa3 
known  to  be  a  Man  of  ill  Principles,  of  little  or  no  con- 
fcience,  cruel,  and  fuperftitious,  and  if  once  he  had  the 
power  in  his  hands,  the  flames  of  perfection  would  quick- 
ly be  kindled  all  over  the  Kingdom,  not  only  againft  the 
Reformed,  but  againft  all  in  general  who  would  not  blindly 
fubmit  to  his  orders,  tliat  infallibly  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  and  the  chief  of  the  Nobles  would  be  firft  facri- 
ficed  to  his  ambition  and  jealoufy.  The  Earl  of  Arran 
was  of  a  peaceable  temper,  and  without  ambition.  If  he 
had  followed  his  own  inclination,  he  would  have  left  the 
Cardinal  quietly  to  enjoy  the  authority  he  had  ufurped. 
But  his  friends  having  in  a  manner  forced  him  by  their 
remonftrances,  to  profecute  the  right  due  to  his  birth,  he 
refolved  to  demand  the  Regency,  and  fhew  the  forgery  of 
the  pretended  Will,  on  which  the  Cardinal  refted. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  tranfacting,  the  Prifoncrs,  who  Hall.  . 
had  been  releafed,  came  to  Scotland,  and  with  them  Ar-  s  m: 
chibald  Douglafs  Earl  of  Angus,  and  William  Douglafs  his  Hnbnt.  ' 
Brother,  who  had  been  fifteen  years  exiles  in  England. 
By  their  arrival,  the  Earl  of  Arran's  Party  was  confider- 
ably  ftrengthened,  whereas  the  Cardinal  loft  many  follow- 
ers, who  had  joined  with  him  more  out  of  fear  than  affec- 
tion. It  was  publickly  faid,  that  the  Earl  of  Arran's  ri^ht 
was  indifputable,  though  the  King  had  capricioufly  dif- 
pofed  of  the  Regency  in  favor  of  the  Cardinal,  which  how- 
ever was  incredible.  The  Parliament  meeting  in  March, 
the  Will  was  examined^  and  the  forgery  being  detected 
the  Cardinal  was  removed,  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  declared 
Regent  with  almoft  unanimous  confent.  It  was  not 
without  reafon  that  moft  of  the  Lords  and  Nobles  were 
defirous  to  free  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton.  Before  the  Parliament  met,  a  paper  was  Buchanan, 
found  written  with  the  King's  own  hand,  wherein  were 
fet  down  the  names  of  three  hundred  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, whom  he  had  refolved  to  difpatch.  As  moft  of 
thefe  profcribed  Perfons  were  of  the  Reformed  Religion, 
or  favored  the  Reformation,  it  was  not  doubted,  that  the 
Cardinal  had  greatly  contributed  to  put  the  Kino-  upon 
this  barbarous  refolution,  by  reprefenting  to  him,  that 
thofe  who  had  refufed  to  fight  againft  the  Englijh,  were 
fecret  friends  of  the  King  of  England,  and  favorers  of 
the  new  opinions.  It  is  certain ,  many  of  the  Nobility 
were  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  or  well-wifhers  to  the 
Reformation.  The  Earl  of  Arran  was  of  this  number, 
and  upon  that  account  was  fo  well  fupported  when  he 
demanded  the  Regency,  becaufe  thofe  of  the  new  Religion 
intended  to  make  him  their  Protector.  But  this  was 
an  ill  choice,  the  Earl's  unactive  and  timorous  temper 
rendering  him  very  unfit  to  fupport  the  Party  who  put 
themfelves  under  his  protection. 

Whilft  the  Parliament  was  fitting,  Henry  fent  an  Am-  Henry  />«. 
bafl'ador  (3)    to  Scotland,    to    propofe    the  Marriage   offf"  "  ,tc 
Prince  Edward  his  Son  with  the  young  Queen,  according  V.  .''',   f 
to  the  agreement  with  the  captive  Lords.     The  Amballa-  ttt  • 
dor  was  furnifhed  with  a  good  funi  of  Money  to  facilitate  ""'*  l'r'n" 
the   Negotiation ,    Henry    knowing    by   experience  how  ^^uud. 
effectual  that  means  was  in  Scotland.     The  Queen  and  Hall. 
Cardinal  Beaton  ufed  all  their  credit  and  addrefs  to  caufe  Habat* 
the  overture  to  be  rejected.     But  as   their  Party  was  too 
weak  to  balance  the  King  of  England's,  the  Cardinal 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  confound  all  the  conferences  held 
upon  this  occafion,  by  long  Speeches,  affected  Difputes, 
Invectives  againft  the  contrary  Party,  with  defign  to  raife 
quarrels,  which  would  obftruct  the  conclufion  of  this  af- 
fair.    His  artifices  being  at  laft  perceived,  he  was  confined  Buchanan. 
to  a  room  till  the  debates  were  ended.     The  moment  H;'b,:rt- , 
the  Cardinal  no  longer  appeared,  the  King  of  England's  p?Jffi  ' 
propofal  was  accepted  without  much  difficulty,   and  themtfoA 
Parliament   appointed  Ambafladors   to  go   and    treat  at 
London  with  the  King,  concerning  a  Peace  and  the  Mar- 


(1)  And  alfo  each  of  them  fhould  fit  out  Ships,  with  two  or  three  (houfrnd  armed  Men. 
(z)  This  is  Buchanan's  Character  of  him.     Rapin. 

(2)  Sir  Ralph  Hadltr,  his  Secretary.     Hcrbtrt,  p.  134. 
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Hage.  George  Doug'afi,  the  Earl  of  Angus's  Brother,  and 
forne  other  Lords  (i)  were  charged  with  this  Negotia- 
tion, which  ended  at  length  in  two  Treaties  concluded 
at  London  the  ill:  of  July"\s^-  The  firft  was  to  fettle 
a  good  and  firm  Peace  between  the  two  Kingdoms. 
'  The  fecond,  for  the  Marriage  of  Prince  Edvjard  with 
the  young  Queen  of  Scotland.  Henry  did  all  he  could 
to  have  Mary  put  into  his  hands.  But  the  Scotch  Am- 
bafladors  not  confenting,  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  (he  fhould 
not  be  brought  into  England  till  file  was  ten  years  of 
age :  That  in  the  mean  time  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
fhould  appoint  four  Lords  (2)  to  take  care  of  her  educa- 
tion, and  Henry  might  add  a  fifth  of  his  own  Nation  to 
convey  his  advices  to  the  Governors  (3)  :  That  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  fhould  give  the  King  fix  Hoftages 
of  diftindlion,  for  fecurity  that  the  Marriage  fhould  be 
confummated. 

This  affair  being  ended,  the  Cardinal  had  a  little  more 
liberty  gi anted  him,  by  being  given  in  cuftody  to  the 
Lord  Seaton.  But  that  Lord  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  cor- 
iupted  by  his  Prifoner,  afforded  him  means  to  make  his 
efcape.  As  foon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  he  ufed  all  his  art 
to  break  the  Treaties  with  England,  wherein  he  was 
powerfully  affifted  by  the  Queen  Dowager.  As  they 
were  both  firmly  attached  to  Fiance  and  the  old  Religi- 
on, they  could  not  fee,  without  extreme  grief,  the  alli- 
ance lately  concluded  with  a  Prince  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  a  Heretick,  and  whofe  interefts  had  for  fome  time 
been  contraiy  to  thofe  of  Francis  I.  They  plainly  per- 
ceived, this  alliance  was  capable  of  producing  great  alte- 
rations as  well  in  Church  as  State,  and  would  infallibly 
deftroy  the  antient  union  between  France  and  Scotland. 
To  prevent  this,  the  Cardinal  affembled  at  his  Houfe  the 
heads  of  the  Clergy,  and  reprefenting  to  them  that  Reli- 
gion was  in  danger,  he  obtained  a  large  contribution  to 
affift  him  to  fupport  it.  This  Money  ferved  him  to  main- 
tain his  Creatures,  and  gain  fome  of  the  contrary  Party. 
In  a  word,  he  fo  well  caballed,  that  he  quickly  put  things 
in  extreme  confufion.  By  his  follicitations  and  intrigues 
he  fo  managed,  that  the  Prifoners  who  had  been  releafed 
refolved  not  to  go  and  redeem  their  Hoftages.  The  Earl 
of  CojTilis  alone  could  not  be  prevailed  with  upon  any 
confederation  to  break  his  Word.  In  fhort,  the  Cardi- 
nal's Party  being  grown  very  numerous  by  his  liberali- 
ties, fhongly  oppofed  the  fending  of  the  Hoftages  promifed 
to  the  King  of  England  by  the  Treaty.  Befides^this, 
the  Cardinal  refolving  at  any  rate,  to  let  the  two  Nations 
at  variance,  caufed  the  Englijb  Ambaffador  to  be  highly 
affronted  by  fome  of  his  Party,  and  his  Servants  to  be  in- 
fulted.  But  the  Ambaffador  knowing  how  defirous  the 
King  his  Mafter  was,  that  the  Treaties  fhould  be  exe- 
cuted, bore  all  with  patience,  for  fear  of  raifing  an  un- 
feafonable  quarrel,  which  he  faw  to  be  the  Cardinal's 
defign.  Thus  the  Cardinal  had  brought  things  to  fuch 
a  pafs,  that  the  Regent,  who  wanted  refolution,  tried  in 
vain  to  ftop  thefe  violent  proceedings,  fince  his  commands 
were  openly  difobeyed. 

At  laft,  the  day  being  come  that  the  three  Hoftages 
were  to  be  delivered,  the  EngliJ/i  Ambaffador  demanded 
them  of  the  Regent,  complaining  withal  of  the  Affronts  he 
had  received.  The  Regent  told  him,  "  he  was  very  forry 
"  any  difrefpect  had  been  fhewn  to  his  Perfon  and  Cha- 
"  racier,  and  would  give  him,  at  a  more  convenient  feafon, 
"  what  fatisfaction  he  defired,  but  at  prefent  it  was  no 
"  proper  juncture.  That  he  was  himfelt  witnefs  of  the 
"  troubles  raifed  by  the  Cardinal,  and  how  contemptible 
"  the  authority  of  the  Government  was  rendered  by  that 
"  Prelate's  Cabals:  As  for  the  Hoftages,  it  was  no  longer 
"  in  his  power  to  put  them  into  his  hands,  fince  the  Car- 
"  dinal  and  his  whole  party  were  againft  it,  who  were 
"  now  grown  too  ftrong  to  be  compelled."  The  Am- 
ballador was  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
the  Regent  laid  ;  and  as  he  faw  little  appearance  of  a 
change  in  favour  of  the  King  his  Mafter,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  fummoning  the  Prifoners  to  return. to  Eng- 
land, according  to  their  promife.  But  in  that  he  fucceeded 
no  better.  They  refufed  to  return,  tho'  they  were  re- 
leafed  only  upon  Parole.  The  Earl  of  Cajftlis  (4)  alone, 
abhorring  the  perfidioufnefs  of  his  Pellow-Prifoners,  fet 
out  for  London,  and  put  himfelf  into  the  King's  hands. 
This  action  met  with  its  due  reward.  Henry  very  civilly 
received  the  Earl.  He  commended  his  Faithfulnefs,  and 
making  him  rich  prefents,  difmiffed  him  without  ranfom. 
Mean  while,  finding  his  party  In  Scotland  was  neither  very 
ftrong, 
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proclaim  war  with  that  Kingdom.  He  might  eafily  have 
fubdued  it  fome  Months  before,  if  he  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  coniternation  of  the  Scots,  after  their  de- 
feat and  the  death  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  having  accomplifhed  their  ?&  %«»'* 
enterprize,  with  refpect  to  a  rupture  with  England,  con-  ™  ■C^fs 
fidered  of  means  to  procure  the  Government  of  the  King-  «s  nfiku 
dom,  by  fupplanting  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Head  of  the  con-  ''"'  &>*"'*- 
trary  Faction.     Indeed,  they  did  not  much  fear  the  Earl,  y 'j',n.n. 
as  they  had  lately  fhewn.    But  he  bore  the  title  of  Regent,  Burnet, 
and  very  poffibly,  by  the  counfels  of  the  able  men  of  his 
party,  and  the    King  of  England's  afliftance,    he  might 
find   means  in  the  end  to  make  himfelf  formidable.     The 
war  Henry  had  juft    proclaimed  againft  Scotland  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  to  execute  their  project.     They  re- 
prefented  to  the  King  of  France,    "  That  it  was  almoft 
"  impoffible  for  Scotland  to  maintain  a  war  againft  Eng- 
"  land,  without  a  powerful  aid  from  him  :  That  the  Earl 
"  ol  Arran,  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  favoured  the  Eng- 
"  lijh  ;  and,  inltead  of  oppoiing  them,  would    certainly 
"  make  ufe  of  them  to  eftablifh  his  Authority,  and  com- 
"  pleat  the   Queen's  projected  marriage :  That  probably, 
"  this  Marriage   would   break  the   old  Alliance  between 
"  France  and  Scotland,    and   produce  a  ftrict  union  be- 
"  tween  Scotland  and  England:  That  he  might  plainly 
"   fee  how  much  he  was  himfelf  concerned    in  a  war, 
"  which,    as   it  would  infallibly  be  unfuccefsful,    would 
"  caufe  him  to  lofe  Scotland :  That  indeed  they  perceived 
"  how  difficult   it  was  for  him  to  aflift  them,  when  he 
"  wanted  all  his  forces  againft  the  Emperor :  but  they  had 
"  devifed  an  expedient  to  gain  time,  in  breaking  the  mea- 
"  fures  of  the  contrary  party.     The  expedient  was,  that  Tt'y  f-*i 
"  he  fhould  fend  over  Matthew  Stuart  Earl  of  Lenox  who  : j-'^'^' 
"  was  in  France,  that  they  might  oppofe  him  to  the  Ha- /,,.„.  France 
"  miltons,  whofe  fworn  Enemy  he  was,  becaufe  they  had  »/«*»'»  *f 
"  killed  his  Father:  That  this  Lord  being    in  Scotland,  Jgj*-" 
"  would  be  immediately  acknowledged   for  Head  of  the 
"  party   againft  the  Regent,    and  by  the  afliftance  they 
"  were  ready  to  fend  him,  wou'd  become  fo  fuperior,  that 
"  it  would  not  be  poflible  for  the  Regent  to  execute  his 
"  deligns  in  favor  of  England."     The  better  to  perfuade 
the  Earl  of  Lenox  to  come  to  Scotland,  they  put  him  in 
hopes  of  marrying  the   Queen   Dowager,    and  of  being 
placed  on  the  Throne  in  cafe  the  young  Queen  died  before 
file  was  married.     They  told  him,  this  would  be  fo  much 
the  eafier,  as  before  the  Birth  of  Mary,  the  late  King  had 
defigned  him  for  his  Succeffor,    though  farther  removed 
than  the  Earl  of  Arran,  becaufe  he  looked  upon  this  laft 
as  a  Baftard,    by  reafon  of  the  unlawfulnefs   of  his  Fa- 
ther's marriage.      Thefe  remonftrances  had  the  defired 
effect.  Francis  I,  glad  to  ftreugthen  his  party  in  Scotland, 
without    being  forced  to   fend  great  Supplies,  fent  away 
the  Earl  of  Lenox  with  all  fpeed,  promiiing  him  his  pro- 
tection. 

Mean  while,    the  Regent  having  fome  notice  of  this  Tie  Cardinal 
project,  refolved  to  fupport  himfelf,  by  becoming  mafter  R'" ,'"  '& 
of  the  Queen's    perfon,    then  in  the   Cattle  of  Limnuch  having  tie 
or  Linlithgoe  ( 5 ).     But  as  he  was  not  fecret  enough,  the  %<«"''  P&- 


fn  in  bis 
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nor  firm  enough  to  his  intereft,  he  refolved   to 


Cardinal,  who   was  informed  of  it,    came  to   Linlithgoe 
well  attended,    in  order  to  hinder  the   Queen's  removal. 
Shortly  after,  the  Earl  of  Lenox  arrived  from  France,  and  The  Earl  of 
after  faluting    the  Regent,    withdrew  to  his   own  Houfe  L^BOX  ar~ 
where   he  affembled   his  Friends,  to  confult  with  them  t/fJa  ,& 
what  was  to    be  done.     He  acquainted   them  with    the  Regem'i 
motives  of  his  return,  and  the  hopes  given  him  of  being  fy'i*'- 

„,  „,  ,-      1        r.  1        /-\  -h  k      1       °  Buchanan. 

put  in  pofieffion  of  the  Regency,  the  Queen-Mother, 
and  the  Throne,  if  the  young  Queen  happened  to  die. 
The  Friends  he  confulted,  being  all  Enemies  to  the  Re- 
gent, they  unanimoufly  advifed  him  to  improve  the  pre- 
fent opportunity,  and  each  made  him  an  offer  of  his  Per- 
fon, his  Eftate,  his  Vaffals,  and  his  Friends.  So  the  Earl 
being  determined  to  purfue  his  point,  drew  together  four 
thoufand  Men,  and  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  came 
to  the  Queen,  under  colour  of  guarding  her  againft  the 
attempts  of  the  Regent,  for  fear  fhe  fhould  be  delivered 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Kingdom.  Indeed,  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran had  refolved  to  fecure  her,  nay,  was  preparing  to  ex- 
ecute his  defign.  But  when  he  found  himfelf  prevented, 
and  confidered,  the  Queen  could  not  be  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  without  coming  to  an  open  war, 
he  fent  to  treat  of  an  Agreement.  Lenox  contented,  on 
condition  the  Queen  fhould  for  the  future  be  educated  in 
Sterling  Caftle,  and  four  neutral  Lords,  whom  both  Par- 
ties could  equally  trult,  appointed  to  guard  her,  and  take 
care  of  her  Education.     The  four  Lords  (6)  being  chofen 


(i)  William  Earl  of  Glencairn,  William  Hamilton,  James  Leirmoutb,  and  Henry   Balnaviu     Rymcr's  Ford.  Torn.  XIV.   p.  ySr. 
I  a  I  Their  number  is  not  fpecined  in  Rymer,  it  is  only  laid  certos  ejuldem  rtgni  [viz.   Scotias]    Barones  'Sco  p.  795. 

(1)  The  King  might  lend  a  Nobleman  and  his  Wife  w.th  other  Perfons  not  exceeding  twenty,  to  wait  on  her.     And  for  p=rfotm«nce  of  the  Marriage,  fijc 
Noblemen  were  to  be  lent  from  Scotland  fet  Hoftages.    Rymir,  lb.  p.  794.     Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  3*3. 
(4/  Gilbert  Kennedy. 

(  0  Under  her  Mother's  care.     Buchanan, 
(i)  Will. am  Graham,  John  Erfiin,  Jobr.  Lindjcy,  and  William  Liiiinojlin,     Bmbanan,  I,  ij, 
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and   approved   of,     the   Queen    wis     removed    to    Sterling 
Caflle,    where,  a  few  days  after  ( t  _),  fhe  was  crowned. 

The  Regent  feeing  the  Party  of  his  Enemies  daily  ga- 
thered ftrcngth,  believed  himielf  unable  to  withftand  the 
ftorm  which  was  forming  againft  him.  So,  his  courage 
and  refolution  failing  him  when  molt  wanted,  he  chofe  to 
give  way  to  the  torrent,  rather  than  Have  in  vain,  as 
he  thought,  to  refill  it.  Perfwaded  as  hi.-  was,  that  he 
mould  be  too  weak  to  oppofe  the  Qtieen- Mother  and  the 
Cardinal,  he  believed  he  ought  to  alter  Ml  meafures,  and 
ftridtly  unite  with  them.  But  even  here  he  met  with 
difficulties,  which  he  could  not  fnrmount,  without  ail- 
ing againft  his  Confcience.  He  had  hitherto  almoft  o- 
penly  profeffed  the  new  Religion.  But  the  Queen  and 
the  Cardinal,  as  they  could  not  refulve  to  be  reconciled 
to  him,  fo  long  as  he  was  engaged  in  the  Party  of  the 
Reformed,  managed  him  fo  well,  that  at  laft  they  per- 
fwaded  him  to  abjure,  in  the  Church  of  the  Francifcans 
at  Sterling.  By  this  action  he  loft  all  his  old  Friends, 
and  was  reduced  to  depend  upon,  the  contrary  Party,  with 
whom  the  Cardinal  had  more  power  than  himfelf.  From 
thenceforward  he  was  wholly  guided  by  the  Counfels  of 
that  Prelate,  who  was  the  t/ue  Regent,  whilft  the  Earl, 
that   bore  the  name,  was  only  the   fhadow. 

When  the  Queen  and  'the  Cardinal  were  poflefled  of 
the  Government,  they  w;rc  at  a  lofs  about  the  Earl  of 
Lenox,  to  whom  they  v^ere  no  longer  willing  to  per- 
form their  promife.  So,  their  chief  care  was  to  be  rid 
of  this  Lord,  who  greatly  embaraffed  them.  They 
agreed  therefore  to  deli  re  the  King  of  France  to  recall 
him,  and  whilft  an  anfwer  was  expected,  the  Queen 
fhould  continue  to  cherifti  his  hopes,  but  withal  fhould 
ufe  fundry  Artifices  to  put  oft*  her  Marriage,  concerning 
which  he  began  to  be  very  urgent  with  her.  This  Pro- 
ject was  executed  as  it  had  been  refolved.  The  Queen 
for  fome  time  amufed  her  Lover,  who,  not  fufpecting 
what  was  contriving  againft  him,  fperrt  his  time  in  pro- 
curing her  Diverfions,  imagining,  that  would  haften  his 
Marriage  ;  but  the  Queen  ftill  found  fome  frefh  excufc 
to  defer  it.  This  Behaviour  at  laft  bred  in  him  fufpi- 
cion.s  which  were  confirmed  by  fome  Friend  of  greater 
penetration,  or  better  informed  than  himfelf.  He  heard, 
the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  had  writ  to  the  Court  of 
France,  that  nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to  the 
King's  Intereft,  than  his  ftay  in  Scotland,  fince  they  had 
gained    the  Regent  to  their  fide. 

Lenox  was  fo  provoked  at  being  thus  niock'd,  that  he 
fwore  to  be  revenged,  and  without  taking  leave  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Cardinal,  retired  to  Duubarton.  In  the 
mean  while,  Francis,  who  was  not  yet  informed  of  the 
alterations  in  Scotland,  fent  thirty  thoufand  Crowns  to  the 
Earl  of  Lenox,  to  be  distributed  among  thofc  of  the  Par- 
ty, or  to  gain  fome  of  their  Adversaries.  By  thefe 
means  the  Court  of  France  had  long  maintained  a  Fac- 
tion in  Scotland,  whilft  the  Court  of  England  oppofed 
her  by  the  fame  methods.  This  Money  arriving  when 
Lenox  was  at  Dunbarton,  he  fent  part  to  the  Lords  who 
had  the  care  of  the  young  Queen,  and  gave  fome  to  his 
own  Friends.  But  the  Cardinal  had  none,  though  he 
had  flattered  himfelf  with  having  the  beft  fhare,  and 
expected  it  wirfi  impatience.  He  was  fo  very  angry, 
that  he  perfwaded  the  Regent  to  raife  an  Army  and 
furprize  Glafcow,  where  Lenox  was  retired  with  his  Mo- 
ney. The  Preparations  which  were  making  at  Court, 
though  under  other  pretences,  giving  the  Earl  of  Lenox 
fufpic.ion  they  were  defigned  againft  him,  he  refolved  to 
put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  draw  Forces  together.  The  Cardinal 
had  many  Enemies,  and  the  Regent  had  loft  his  Friends, 
fince  they  had  been  forfaken  by  him.  So,  the  Regent's 
Levies  were  made  very  flowlv,  whilft  the  Earl's  vifibly 
increafed.  Within  a  few  days,  he  raifed  ten  thoufand 
Men,  and  fent  the  Cardinal  word  (z),  he  would  fave 
him  the  trouble  of  coming  to  Glafcow.  The  Cardinal 
received  this  Defiance  with  a  feeming  contempt,  and  pre- 
tended to  purfue  his  Enterprize.  But  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  come  to  a  battle.  He  did  not  fufficiently  rely 
on  the  Regent's  Experience,  who  was  no  Warrior.  Be- 
fides,  he  forefaw,  that  by  prolonging  the  time,  he  fhould 
oblige  his  Enemy  to  difmifs  his  Troops,  becaufe  he 
wanted  wherewithal  to  keep  them  long  on   foot. 

What  the  Cardinal  had  forefeen  came  to  pafs.  The 
Earl  of  Lenox  finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  Money,  and 
feeing  the  defertion  was  great  in  his  Army,  was  forced 
at  laft  to  accept  a  Peace  that  was  offered  him.  He 
came  to  Edinburgh,    where   he  was  outwardly   reconciled 


with  the  Regent  and  the  Cardinal  ;  after  which  they  1543, 
went  together  to  Sterling.  But  a  few  days  after,  having 
notice  that  the  Court  had  ill  defigns  againft  him,  he 
privately  withdrew,  and  returning  to  Glafcru),  furnifhed 
the  Bifhop's  Palace  with  a  Garnfon  and  Ammunition, 
and  Chut  himfelf  up  in  Dunbarton.  There  he  was  in- 
formed, that  the  King  of  France  hid  ken  f >  prejudiced 
againft  him,  that  thee  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  his 
aftiftance  for  the  future.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  when  Henry  refolved  to  renew  the 
War  againft  that  Kingdom.  We  muft  now  fee  what 
palled   in    England. 

In    July,     Henry    married     his  fixth    Wife,     the    IMy  Th'K"!'' 
Catherine  Parr  (3),    Widow  of  [  John  Nevil]  Lord   La-fir'lhM'" 
timer,  verifying  what   was  only  ('aid  in   raillery,  upon   the  Hate* 
Aft   palled  111  1541,    that  the  Km^  muft    marry    a  Wi-  H"lK-4». 
dow.     The  new   Queen  was  a  favorer   of  the  Reformed.  Ba"Kt' 
Bust   fhe  was   to  proceed   with  great   caution,    not  to  of- 
ten i  a   Husband,    whofe  ablblute  Will  it  was,    that  none 
fhn-ild  believe,    but   what    was    believed   by  himfelf.     For  Pn/ejlam, 
thisi  reafon   (lie  durft   not,  juft   after   her  Marriage,  inter-  6"r" " 
cede    for    three    Protelhnts  who   were   burnt    at    fFind-  Hi'il""' 
for   (4),     at   the    inftigation   of  Gardiner   Biftiop  of   ff'ln-  Stow. 
chcjler.      This  Prelate  never  miffed   an   opportunity  to  ex-  I:""1"' 
afperate  the  King  againft   thofe  who  refufed  to   fubmit  to 
the   Act  of  the   fix    Articles.      But    he  fhowed    not    the 
fame  zeal  ag.linft   thofc    who    were  ftill    attached   to    the 
Pope.       This   affair  however  went    farther    than   he   dc-  fbidifn. 
fired,    fince  it  occafioncd  the  difcovery  of  a  Plot,    formed  -i""t°ni 
to  ruin  feveral    Families   at  IVi'idfor,     upon    falfe  accufa-  b"™'!'' 
tions.       The    King    was    fo   offended   at   thefe    diabolical  Herbert 
practices,  that    he  would   have  the   affair  thoroughly  exa- 
amined.       The     iffue  was,     that    the    contrivers    of    the 
Plot  (;)   were  carried  on    Horfeback,    with  their  faces  to 
the   Horfe-  tails,    ami  then  let  in  the   Pillory.     'Tis   faid, 
Gardiner  had  a  great   fhare   in  this  Project.   .  But   he  was 
a  very  crafty   Man,   who  knew  how  to  conceal  the  hand 
that    gave  the  blow,    v/hen    he   thought    it  dangerous  to 
fhow  it. 

It  was  eafy  for  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  to  put  age.-.], 
peiceive,  that  Cranmer  moft  obftructed  the  execution  of(S,'!nme', 
their  deiigns,  and  they  mould  never  fuccced  (o  long  as  Burn"* 
he  was  in  favour  with  the  King.  Wh?rcupon  they  re- 
folned  to  apply  thcmfelvcs  before  all  things  to  his  de- 
ftruction,  after  which,  they  imagined,  the  ruin  of  his 
whole  Party  would  follow  of  courfe.  There  were  in 
this  undertaking  two  contrary  things,  whereof  one  feem- 
ed  to  promife  good  fuccefs,  and  the  other  rendered  the 
execution  very  difficult.  The  firft  was,  the  King  feemed 
fully  bent  not  to  fpare  thofe  who  were  called  Hereticks, 
that  is,  thofe  who  did  not  entirely  conform  therr.felves 
to  the  Declaration  of  Faith  lately  publifhed.  Now  everv 
one-  knew  the  Archbifhop  was  of  this  number,  though 
l.c  u'fed  great  caution  not  to  give  his  enemies  any  ad- 
vantage either  by  word  or  deed.  The  fecond  was,  the 
King's  fingular  eltetm  for  the  Archbifhop,  againft  whom 
feveraf  unfuccefsful  attempts  had  been  made.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  his  enemies  thought,  if  they  could  convince 
the  King,  that  Cranmer's  opinions  were  very  different 
from  his,  it  would  in  fome  mc.fure  incenfe  him.  After 
that,  tiiey  hoped  the  King  would  require  of  him,  as  of 
the  reft  of  his  Subjects,  a  blind  fubmiffion,  and  that  Cran- 
mer's oppofition,  would  deftroy  the  King's  affection  for 
him.  The  bufinefs  therefore  was  to  infpire  the  King 
with    fufpicions,    which   fhould    induce    him    to    examine 


what  were  the  Archbifhop's  opinions   upon  Reli; 


To, 


this  end,  no  occafion  was  loft   to  hint  to  the  King,    that  cufM  u  tbe 
it   was  in  vain  to  punifh  Hereticks  whilft  their  chief  fup- *""•£• 
porters  were  (ufFercd  to  live   unmolefled       Henry  perceiv- 
ing Ctanmer  was  aimed  at,  made  no  anfwer.     He  hoped, 
his  filei.ee  would  demonstrate,    it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  in- 
cenfe him  againft  that  Prelate.     But  at    Lft  thefe  infill-  Henry/f.^» 
uations   were  fo    often    repeated,  that    he    feemed   to  t\\,e'°.l'J>""° 
ear  to  them,  in  order  to  know  their  intent.     He  hearken-  ,,7,,       "" 
ed    therefore   to    whatever  was   faid  againft   Cramer,  and 
defired   to  have  the    intended  Articles  of  accufat'on,  with 
the  names    of   his  accufers.     The  Duke  of    Norfolk,  the 
Bifliop  of  IVinche/ler,  and  their  Party,  believed  the  Arch- 
bifhop ruined,  fince  the  King  was  plcafed  to   examine  his 
conduct.     But  they    took  care   not    to  make   themfelves 
Parties,    their   defign  being   to    appear     unconcerned,     to 
ftrike  the  (urer.     They  caufed   therefore  the  accufation  to 
be  drawn  by  fome   Prebendaries  of   Canterbury,    and  cer- 
tain Kentijh  juflices  of  the  Peace,  whom  they   perfwaded 
to  be  his    accufers.     The    Articles    being    put    into    the 
King's    hands,    he   went    in  his  Barge   to   Lambeth,    the 


(1)   Auguji  21.     Buchanan,   I.    If.  (2)   From   Ltitb    where   he   was.      Buchanan. 

(3)  B  lighter  of  i>ir   'Ibomai   l-arr  of    Kendal,  on   July    T2.     Stow,    p.    584. 

(4)  J"'y  2".  Their  names  were,  Anthony  Perfinc  1  Prtelt,  Robert  lelbwiod  a  Tinging  Man,  and  Henry  Ftlmer  a  Taylor.  John  Ma'teci  another 
Tinging  Man  w-as  alo  condemned,  but  paidi»ned  atterwaids.  He  ivas  the  firft  ihjt  compiled  an  Engl.Jb  Concordance.  Bali,  fol-  aj6.  Burr.et,  Tom.  I. 
p.   326. 

(i)  Dr.  London  Prebend  of  YYmipr,  and   IVi'Mam   Sjnundt.     Ibid. 
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1543,     Archbifliop's   Palace    on     the    other    fide  of   the   Thames. 
Cranmer  hearing  the  King  was  coming,  haftned   down    to 
his   Stairs  to  receive  him,  and   by   his  order  went  into  the 
Barge.     When  the  King   was    alone     with    him,    he  la- 
mented the  growth  of  Herefy   in  the    Kingdom,  and   told 
him,  he  was  endeavouring  to  find  out   the  chief  encoun.- 
gers  of  it,  to  punifh  them  according  to  the  utmoft  rigour 
of  the  Law,  about  which   he   was  come  to   ask  his  opi- 
nion.    Cranmer  anfwered   without  any   concern,  that  his 
zeal  was    laudable  ;  but    intreated  him  for  God's   fake   10 
confider    well  what  Herefy   was,  leaft,  instead  of  punifls- 
Htinformi    ing   Hereticks,  he  fought  againft  God.     After  fome  cor- 
bim  of  ibe    verfation  upon   this  fubjeft,    the  King    told    him    at  laf;, 
"e'ftrd'ri    ne  was  tne  ^an  wk°  was  accufed   of  being    the  protector 
bimtafro-   and  chief  encourager  of  the   Hereticks,  and  then  gave  rnm 
atdagainjl  tne  Articles  of  accufation  againft    him.     Cranmer  perufing 
ccujtn.  tjlern>   re]\  on  n;s    jcnecSj  anJ  freely   owned   to  the  King, 
he  was   ftill  of  the  fame  mind  he  was  of  when  he  oppofed 
the  fix  Articles  ;  but  that  he  had  done  or  faid    nothing   a- 
gainft    them.     Then  he  humbly   defired  to  be    tried    by 
the  Laws,  becaufe    he  was  fure  he  fhould   never  be  con- 
victed of  transgressing  them.     Whereupon  the   King  ask- 
ed him  ,    whether    it  was     true  that     he   was    married. 
Cranmer   confeffed   it,  but   faid   he   had  tent  his    Wife  to 
Germany  upon  the  paffing  of  the  Aft  of  the   fix  Articles 
Henry,  who    had  long    feen   about    him  only  iuch    as  dif- 
fembied    their  fentiments,     was  charmed  with   the  Arch- 
bifliop's candor  and  fincerity.     Inftead    of  being  difpleaftd 
with    his    confession,     he   could    not  forbear  admiring   his 
fteddinefs,  which   made  him   dare  the  greateft   danger    he 
had  ever  been  in,  and  that   he  fo    wifely  allied   it  with  ?n 
inviolable  regard  for  the  Laws.     Wherefore   he    gave  him 
a  very  fenfible  proof  of  his   efteem  and    affeftion,  in  dif- 
covering  to  him  the  Plot  his  enemies  had  laid  agaiiift  him, 
naming  his  accufers,  and  ordering  him  to  proceed  againft 
them.      Cranmer  excufed   himfelf ;   but   the  King  told  him 
pofitively  he  would   be  obeyed,  and  that  he  fhould  name 
C  anmcr       n's  Ju('oe3  himfelf.     If  Cranmer   had  been    vindictive,   he 
exaifa  bim-  had  a  fair  opportunity    of  being    revenged    on    thofe  who 
i''J-  would   have  ruined  him,    and   particularly     on    Gardiner 

chief  contriver  cf  the   Plot,  as   appears  in   Letters  under 
his  own  hand.     But  he  fliowed    fo  great   backwardnefs  to 
pufti  this   affair,  that   at  length    the  King  was  tired   with 
preffing    him,    fince    he    did     it  fo    unwillingly.     Mean 
fb  Kir.       while,  he  had  not  the  lefs   value  for  him.     Shortly  after, 
tivii  bim     one  of  his  fecret  enemies,  known  for  fuch   by   the   King, 
another         though  he  himfelf  had   no  fufpicion   of  him,    defiring   his 
MarkoJ  *"afl;ftance  ;n  a  fiut  ne  hiuj  at   Court,  he   went  immediately 
and   fpoke  to   the   King  in   his  behalf.     The    King    fur- 
prized  to  fee  him    fpeak   for  this  Perfon,  asked  him   if  he 
knew    him  well  ;  and  upon  his  anfwering,    that  he  took 
him  for    his    Friend  ;   No,  replied   the  King,    be    is  your 
mortal   enemy,  and  I  command  you  when   you  fee   him  next 
to    call  him  Knave.     Cranmer    modeftly   anfwered  ,     fuch 
language  did  not  become  a  Bifhop  ;  but  the   King  infiited 
upon  his  compliance.     Neverthelels  Cranmer  found  means 
to  be  excufed,  and  the  King,  content   with  admiring  his 
goodnefs,  would  not    prefs    him    any    farther.      Thus  the 
Plot,  contrived  for  the  Archbifliop's  ruin,  ferved  only   to 
indear  him    the    more   to   the   King,  and  demonftrate  to 
hij  enemies  how  dangerous    it  was    to  attack  him. 
•IheSuaiCt       1  'le    23d   °f    December,    the  King   created    the  Lord 
Bmtbirii     Parr,  the  Queen's  Brother,  Earl   of  EjJ'cx  (1),  and   con- 
made  Eart    ferrecJ  on    Sir  William   Parr  her  Uncle,   the  title  of  Lord 
Hefblrt.'      P"rr  [  of  Norton,  ]  with  the  Office  of  Chamberlain  to  the 

Queen  (2). 
Continuation  Whilst  thefe  things  paffed  in  England,  the  War  between 
o/tbi  War  tne  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  was  carrying  on  in 
tbcEmpe-  fevera'  p'aces.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Campain,  Fran- 
faor  and  cis  hadfome  advantages  in  the  Low-Countries,  where  he 
Frame.  (qq^  Landrecy,  Emery,  Bapaume,  Mauheuge  and  Luxem- 
Mezerai.  ^urg.  But  the  Emperor  arriving  about  the  end  of  the 
Stow.  Summer  with  a  ftrong   fupply  of  Spanifli  Troops,     Fran- 

cis being  inferior  in  number,  was  obliged  to  keep  ;it  fome 
diftance.  This  gave  the  Emperor  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vert Landrecy,  of  which  however  he  was  forced  to  raife 
the  Siege,  upon  Francis's  finding  means  to  throw  in 
fuccours.  But  he  made  himfelf  amends  by  taking  Cam- 
bray. 
Sug,  cf  At  the  fame   time  Barbaroffa,  Admiral   of    the    Turks, 

K\txbytbc   coming  to  Marfeilles  the  beginning  of  "July,  with   a  hun- 
ffcT.-fc?  dred    and  ten    'Turk'Jh   G allies,    found  there  the  Earl  of 


Enghien,  of  the  Hoiie  of  Bourbon,  with  twenty-two  154;. 
French  G"'lies.  After  their  junction,  they  went  together 
and  attacked  Nice,  the  10th  of  Augufl,  and  on  the  2cth, 
became  matters  of  the  Town.  But  the  Cattle  made  fo 
brave  a  defence,  that  the  Turkijh  Admiral  finding  he  loft 
both  time  and  icputation  before  the  place,  retired  and  win- 
tered in  Provence,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Turfy 
the  beginning  of  the  Spring.  I  fhall  fuy  nothing  of  the 
War  in  Piedmont,  becaufe  it  produced  no  remarkable 
event  (3). 

During  this  whole  Campain,    Henry  affifted  the  Empe-     1544. 
ror  only  with   a  fmall  Body   (4)  of   Troops,   commanded  The  Emfe- 
by   Sir  John  Wallop  (5)  ;    But   they  both  formed  vafl  pro-  r°f"»* 
jefts  for   the  next  year.     They    intended  to  enter  France,  voppn- 
the  one  by  Champagne,    the  other  by  Picardy,  each  at  the  ;''#'• 
head  of  forty   thoufand    Men,    and   to   join  about   Paris.  t%  Pab' 

rr  \.-  •    n    ■  ir  n-i  •        XV.  p.  1,2. 

1  o  execute  this  project  tt  was  neceilaty  to  act  with  union  Hill, 
and  a  good    understanding.      So,  Henry   cou'd   not  difpenfe  Stow. 
witii  performing  his  promife   to  the  Emperor,    to  give  the  """'"s"1" 
Prince's  Mary  a  place  in  the  Succeffion.      The  Parliament  Parliament. 
meeting  the   14th  of  January  1  $44,  immediately  p.ifled  an  r'/'' 
Act,    fettling  the  order  of  thofe  who  could  pretend   to  the  to  the    J 
Crown  after  the  King's  death.    I  have  frequently  obferved,  Crown. 
that  the  Parliament  was  held  in  fubjeftion,  and  did  nothing  Bucrrneetrt" 
but  what    the  King  pleated.     Several   Instances  have  been 
feen,  but  none  more  flagrant  than  the  following.     In  this 
Aft  Prince  Edward  was  rank'd  firft,   with  his  Iflue.     In 
the  fecond   piace,    the   Heirs- Male   by  the   King's  prefent 
or  future  marriage,    with  their  Iffue.     In   the  third   place, 
the   Princefs   Mary  and  her  Line.     Laftly,    the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  her   Heirs.     But   there  was  no  mention  of 
the  King's  divorces  with  the  Queens,  Mothers  to  thefe  two 
Princefles.     So  notwithftanding  the  Ails,    which  approved 
and  confirmed    thefe- divorces,    and  were  never  repealed, 
the  Parliament  feemed   to  confider  thefe  Princefles  as   legi- 
timate,   though  before   they  had  been   declared  Baftards, 
and,    as   fuch,  excluded  from   the  Succeffion.     On  the  o- 
ther  hand,    to  convince  them,    they  were  indebted   to  the 
King  their  Father  for  this  favor,  the  Act:  made  them  liable 
to  fuch  limitations  or  conditions,   as  the  King  fhould  pleafe 
to  declare  by  his  Letters  Patents,    on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
right   which   was  granted   them.     Moreover,    in   cafe  of    ' 
difobedience  on  their  part,    or  if  they  died  without  Heirs, 
the  Parliament  gave  the  King  power  to  fettle   the  Crown 
on  any  other  by  his  Letters  Patents,  or  his  laft  Will  fign- 
ed  with   his  own   hand.     Was  not  this  considering  thefe  BemarU  m 
two  Princefles  as  Baftards,  fince  their  right  to  the  Succef-  «W»  A3. 
fion  was  made  to  depend  on  the  King  their  Father's  plea- 
furer     Without  pretending  to  queftion  the    right  of   the 
King  and  Reprefentatives  of  the  Nation  to  fettle  the  Suc- 
ceffion  as   they    pleafe,    I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that 
this  right  was  carried  on   this  occaiion  as  far  as  it  can  be 
ftretched.     Supposing  thefe   two   Princefles    Baftards,    the 
Parliament    impowered    the  King    to    call    them    to    the 
Throne,  contrary  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Realm 
fince   the  Conqueft.     On  the  other  hand,  fuppofing  them 
legitimate ,     they  left     the    King   free     to    exclude  them 
from  the  Succeffion,  contrary  to  the  fame  Laws  and  Cuf- 
toms,  fince   it  was  in  his  breaft  to  impofe  on  them  condi- 
tions   impossible  to  be  performed.     This  was  a  power  no 
King  of  England  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  which  fhows,  this 
Aft  flowed  not  fo  much  from  the  Parliament  as  from  the 
King  himfelf.     To  palliate  in  fome  measure  thefe  contra- 
dictions, care   was  taken  not  to   mention  in  the  Aft,  the 
King's  divorces  with  Catherine  and  Ann.     Only  every  one 
was  free  to  guefs  the  motives  of  the  Aft,    which  was  not 
very  difficult,    fince  there  was  no  other  than  that  of  com- 
plying with  the  King's  Will.     By  a  claufe  in  this  Statute,  jir.t-wOaib 
all  persons  were  obliged  to  take  a  new  Oath  againft  the  ordained. 
Authority  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome ;    which  whofoever  re-  £y"  Pubn' 
fufed,  or  fhould  break  any  of  the  Articles  of  this  Aft,  was 
to  be  adjudged  a  Traitor. 

By  another  Aft  paffed  this  fame  Seffion,    the  Title  of  <rte  King*- 
King  of  England,    France  and  Ireland,    Defender  of  the  T"1'  fit- 
Faith,    and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  ,kdScr ""' 
Ireland,  was  united  for  ever  to  the  Crown  of  England. 

By  another  it  was  enafted,    that  no  perfon  fhould  be  _jg ulint 
indited  on   the   Statute  of  the   fix  Articles,    but   upon   a  tbt  Ju-if- 
Prefentment  by  the  Oaths  of  twelve  Men,    before  Com-  d£"VW' 
miffioners  appointed  by  the  King  :  That  no  peifon  fhould  aiCurtt, 
be  imprifoned   but  upon   an  Inditement  ;    and  laftly,    that 
the  Prefentment  fhoutd  be  made  within  forty  days  after  the 


(1)  He  had  married   Ann   Daughter  and    Heir  of  Henry  Bourcbier  Earl  of  Effex.     Stew,  p.  585. 

(2)  Alfo,  fome  of  the  Injb  Nobility  that  came  and  Submitted  to  King  Henry,  June  3,  were,  on  July  1,  advanced  to  the  following  Honours  ; 
namely,  JVtUtam  Boruck,  or  Bourk,  alias  Macwllltam,  was  created  Earl  of  Clanreckard,  and  Baron  Dunhellyn.  Mawer  Obnen,  Earl  of  TcmGtt,  or 
'Ibomond,  and  Baron  hfykwyne.  And  Corjugbt  Obnen,  Baron  of  Ibrackayn,  Sir  Conaugbt  0-Neal  came  alfo  and  made  his  Subm-flion  to  King  Henry, 
and  was  created    Earl   of  Tyrone,  Scptcmb.    1.      Rymer\  Feed.    Tom.   14.   p.    797 800.     Tom.    15.    p.   7.     Kail,   foi.    S47,   256. 

(3)  This  year,  the  firfl  caft  pieces  of  Iron  (both  Cannons  and  Murtars  )  that  ever  were  made  in  &»gePHdt  were  made  at  Huefljjd  in  Sufex,  by 
Peter   B.iud,   Ralpb   [L:<-,  and  Ferer  -van    Cclen.     Stew,    p.   584.     hollisg/h.    p.   960. 

(4)  Six  thoufard  M«i.     Hall,  fol.   256. 

(5)  Sir  7b:mai  Sejm:ur  was  lvhiftial,  and  S-r  Bitiard  Cromwell   Ciptain  of  tie  Horfe.     Hall,  ibid.     They  deparud  StOTi  Ci'tis  Ju'y  22.     Stow, 
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pretended  offence  was  committed,  otherwife  it  fhould  be 
rejected  (1  ).  Hereby  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts  were  tied 
up  in  fome  meafure,  from  opprefling  the  Subjects  on  pretenfe 
of  Hercfy  ,  fince  the  fame  privileges  were  allowed  for 
that  crime,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Englijh  with  refpedl 
to  all  other  offences. 
"arl,a-  Laftly,  the  Parliament  granted  the  King  a  Subfidy,  in 
a  manner  unheard  of  before,  by  enjoining  that  tliofe  who 
had  lent  him  money  mould  be  obliged  to  forgive  the 
cf  all  debts,  (je[jt  (2).  However  unjuft  this  Act  was  with  refpecT: 
to  the  particular  Perfons  who  had  lent  the  money,  the 
Parliament  was  not  forry,  the  King  defired  it,  in  order 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  cuflom  of  Loans,  whieh  in  time  would 
have  render'd  Parliaments  ufelefs. 

The  Power  formerly  granted  the  King  was  alfo  revived 
[during  Life,]  of  appointing  Commiflkmers  to  examine  all 
Canons  and  Conftitutions  Ecclefiaftical,  and  to  make  the 
neceflary  Alterations,  which  the  King  had  hitherto  neg- 
lected (3). 

Before  the  end  of  the  Seffion,  Thomas  Wriothefly  great 
Wriothcfley  friend  of  the  old  Religion,  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  in 
cellar      ""'  tnc  room  °f  tne  Lord  Audley  deceafed  (4). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Francis  I.  fent  into  Pied- 
mont the  Earl  of  Enghien  who  was  but  two  and  twenty 
years  old,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Army  in  the  room 
of  Boutiers  who  had  not  been  very  fuccefslul.  This  young 
Prince  ingaging  the  Marquifs  of  Guajio,  at  Cerifoles,  ob- 
tained, the  1 4th  of  April,  a  fignal  Victory  over  him,  which 
coft  the  Imperialifts  ten  thoufand  Men ,  befides  the 
Wounded  and  Prifoners.  In  the  confternation  the  Mar- 
quifs of  Guajio  was  under,  after  the  lofs  of  the  Battle,  he 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  Milan  for  the 
Emperor,  if  the  Earl  of  Enghicn  had  not  been  flopped  in 
the  midft  of  his  career  by  exprefs  orders.  As  the  King  of 
France  was  inforrn'd,  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
England  were  to  join  and  invade  him  in  the  center  of  his 
Dominions,  with  an  Army  of  eighty  thoufand  Foot,  and 
twenty  two  thoufand  Horfe,  he  deemed  it  more  neceffary 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  his  Kingdom,  than  to  think 
of  making  Conquefts  in  Italy.  For  this'  reafon  he  order- 
ed the  Earl  of  Enghien  to  fend  him  twelve  thoufand  Men 
Italy'' ""  or"  ^'s  Army.  This  diminution  difabled  the  young  Prince 
to  reap  any  other  advantage  from  his  Viclory  than  the 
taking  of  Carignano,  which  he  reduced  to  the  King's 
Obedience. 

Mean  while,  the  formidable  Armies  which  were  to  in- 
vade France  not  being  yet  ready,  Henry  refolved  to  make 
ufe  of  part  of  his  Troops  to  finifh  the  Affair  of  Scotland,wh\ch 
he  had  ever  at  heart.  Though  he  had  declared  War  a- 
gainft  Scotland,  it  was  not  to  make  conquefts  upon  that 
Kingdom,  but  folely  to  compel  the  Scots,  by  the  terror 
of  his  Arms,  to  agree  to  the  marriage  of  their  Queen 
with  the  Prince  his  Son.  He  could  not  conceive,  that  in 
their  prefent  circumftances,  they  could  flatter  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  in  a  War  fo  unequal  and  capable 
of  ruining  Scotland  in  one  tingle  Campain.  But  Cardinal 
Beaton,  an  obftinate  Man  if  ever  there  was  one,  who 
governed  in  the  Regent's  name,  chofe  rather  to  expofe  the 
Kingdom  to  become  a  Prey  to  the  Englijh,  than  confent 
to  a  Peace,  which  could  not  be  made  without  ruining  his 
fortune.  So  Henry  feeing  it  was  neceflary  to  prefs  him 
more  clofely,  refolved  to  fend  into  Scotland  part  of  the 
Troops  defined  againft  France.  The  Lord  Echvard  Sey- 
mour Earl  of  Hertford,  and  Sir  John  Dudley  Lord  Lijle 
High-Admiral,  were  appointed  for  this  expedition.  The 
former  led  the  Army  to  Newcajlle,  where  the  Admiral 
arrived  with  a  Fleet,  and  two  hundred  tranfport  Ships,  on 
which  the  Troops  imbarked.  The  Earl  of  Hertford 
landing  near  Leith  (5),  took  that  Town  without  difficul- 
ty, and  then  marched  directly  to  Edinburgh,  of  which 
he  became  mafter  with  the  fame  eafe.  The  Regent  and 
Cardinal  had  not  provided  for  their  defence,  imagining  the 
King's  threats  would  be  without  effect.  The  City  of  E- 
dinburgh  was  fack'd  and  burnt ;  but  the  Englijh  attacked 
not  the  Caftle,  for  fear  of  being  engag'd  in  too  long  a 
Sie<»e.  After  that,  they  returned  to  Leith,  and  burning 
the  Town,    retired  to  Berwick  the  1  Sth  of  May  (6).     If 
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Henry  had   refolved  to  improve  his  advai 
have  fubdued  all   Scotland,    confidering'  the   g] 
nation  of    the  Scots  upon   this  invafion.     But  two  rcul 
prevented  him.     The  firft,    that  he  wanted  his  Troops  to 
lend   them    to  Fiance,    where  he   intended  aifo  to  go    in 
perfon.      The   fecond,    that   his  aim   v;a     only   to   let  the 
Scots  fee  what  they    were  to  expect,    if  they  did   not  fpec- 
dily  refolve  to  execute  the  Treaty  for  their'  Q  mar- 

riage, and  he  fcarce  doubted  but  this  method  would  fucceed. 
Mean  while,  it  muft  have  been  thought  very  ftrangc,  that  he 
fhould  court  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland  for  tl<c  Prince  his 
i>on,  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  the  World  was  of  o- 
pinion,  either  he  had  done  too  much,  or  did  not  do  enough. 

Tho'  Henry  had  withdrawn  his  Army  o.it  of  Sc;tland,  7l'  Eirl  cf 
he  had  not  however  relinquifh'd  his  project  of  har-  1'",Th-", 
raffing  the  Scots  till  he  fore'd  them  to  agree  to  the  i)ud,inan.rr 
marriage.  To  this  end  he  improv'd  an  opportunity  to  St<m• 
give  the  Regent  and  the  Cardinal  frefli  difturbano  . 
I  he  Earl  of  Lenox  as  I  faid,  having  quitted  the  Court, 
was  retired  to  Dunbarton,  the  Governor  whereof 
was  devoted  to  him,  but  found  himfelf  greatly  cmba- 
raffed.  His  Friends  in  France  had  informed  him,  that 
the  King  was  exceedingly  incenfed  againft  him,  and  ac- 
cufed  him  of  having  lavifhed  away  the  Money  fent  him 
to  maintain  the  War  againft  the  Englijh.  This  was  in 
effect  what  had  been  hinted  to  Francis  by  the  Queen- 
Dowager,  the  Regent,  and  the  Cardinal,  who  were  fe- 
conded  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  anal  the  Duke  1.! 
Guife,  and  in  this  manner  the  French  Hiftorians  reprc- 
fent  it.  The  Earl,  willing  to  clear  himfelf,  had  fent 
a  Man  into  France,  to  acquaint  the  King  with  all  that 
had  palled  in  Scotland  fince  his  arrival,  and  with  the 
prefent  fituatinn  of  affairs.  But  the  King,  prepoffeffed 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  refufed  to  give  the  MefTeri  1 
Audience ,  nay  ,  was  going  to  order  him  to  Prifon. 
The  Earl  feeing  himfelf  thus  forfaken,  both  by  the  Kin" 
of  France,  and  thofe  who  had  at  firft  joined  him  in 
Scotland,  fent  to  the  King  of  England,  to  know  whe- 
ther he  would  take  him  into  his  Service,  with  the  Earl 
of  Glcncarn  his  intimate  Friend.  Henry  received  the 
Overture  more  favorably  than  the  two  Lords  durft  have 
expected.  He  promifed  them  his  Protection  on  certain  Acl.  P..b. 
conditions,  which  he  would  fettle  with  them,  if  they  XV.  p.19. 
would  fend  fome  trufty  perfon  to  England.  VVhereupon 
the  Earl  of  Glencarn  came  himfelf  to  Carlife,  with  the 
Bifhop  of  Cathnefs,  Brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  and 
two  others.  In  a  kw  days  after  their  arrival,  they  concluded 
with  the  King's  Commiffioners  (7)  a  Treaty,  wherein 
the  Earl  of  Lenox  and  Glencarn   promifed, 

I.  That  they  would  caufe  the   pure  word  of  God   to 

be  preached  in  their  Territories.  j,)™"" 

II.  That    they   fhould  hinder  to    the    utmoft    of  their  Henry  ant 
power,    the     young   Queen    from    being    carried    out    of  (*'  E"l'f 
Scotland,  and  do  their   endeavour   to  deliver  her  into  the  ft.  p.  a*. 
hands  of  the  King  of  England.  May  17. 

III.  That  they  would  aJlift  the  King  with  all  their 
Forces,  to  procure  him  (8)  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  and  the  Title  of  Protector  of  the 
Realm. 

IV.  That  the  Bifhop  of  Cathnefs,  and  Hugh  Cun- 
ningham, fhould  be  given  in  Hoftage  to  the  King  of 
England. 

The  King  promifed   on  his  part  : 

1.  That  his  Army  fhould   not  opprefs  their  Lands. 

2.  That  he  would  conftitute  the  Earl  of  Lenox  Re- 
gent of  the  Kingdom,  provided  he  would  do  nothing 
without  his  exprefs  confent. 

3.  That  he  would  give  him  out  of  the  Revenues  of 
the  Crown,  what  fhould  be  reafonable  to  fupport  the 
Dignity  of  Regent. 

4.  That  in  cafe  the  young  Queen  fhould  die,  he 
would  fupport  the  Earl  of  Lenox  in  obtaining  the  Crown 
againft   the  pretenfions  of  the  Earl  of  Arran. 

5.  That  he  would  give  the  Earl  of  Glencarn  an  year- 
ly Penfion  of  a  thoufand  Crowns. 


(t)  Here  is  a  miftake.  The  Prefentment  was  to  be  made  within  a  year  after  the  Offence  committed.  And  if  any  Preacher  or  Reader  mould  fpealc 
iny  ihing  in  his  Sermon  or  Reading,  contrary  to  any  matter  contained  in  the  fix  Articles,  he  miilt  be  complained  cf  within  forty  days,  unlefs  a  juft 
Caufe  w.?re  given  why  it  could  not  be  lo  foon.  See  the  Ati.  This  Aft  had  clearly  a  relation  to  the  Conspiracies  mentioned  in  the  former  year, 
both  againft  the   Archb.lhop,  and  fosne  of  the   Ring's  Servants. 

(2)  Nay,  thofc  who  had  got  payment,  cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  Sums  fo  lent  the  King,  were  to  repay  what  they  had  received,  to  the  Ex- 
cbeouer.     There  was  fuch  an  A3  paffed  in  the  lift  year  of  the  King's  Reign.     See  above,  p.  785,  Note  (iz).     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  330. 

(3)  There  were  thirty  two  Commilitaners  appointed,  fixteen  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  fame  number  of  the  Laity.  The  Bill  for  examining  thefe  Laws 
was  read,  for  the  firft  time,  'January  iS  ;  and  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  times,  the  19th,  22d,  and  24th  of  the  fame  Month,  and  palled  March  6. 
Upon  mention  of  this  Bill's  being  read  the   fourth  time,  it  is  obferved  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  Bills  of  moment   have   been  afually 

or  often  read  four  times.    See  Jour.   Procer.     Burnet,  Tom.  III.  p.  161  j  and  Statut.  35.  Hen.  8. In  this  Seiiioo  of  Parliament,  there  was  a  very 

good  Act  made  for  the  prefervation  of  Timber  and  Woods,  which  ought  to  be  better  obferved.     See  ibid.  c.  17. 

(4.)  The  Lord  Audley  died  April  30,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wriothefly  was  created  Baron  of  Ticbfield,  January  1.  this  year.     Hell,  fol.  257.     Slna,  p.  sSc. 
Sir  William  Petre,  Cranmer's  great  Friend,  was  about  this  time  made  Secretary  of  State.     Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  331. 
(s)  May  4..    Buchanan,  1.  15.     They  fet  out  from  London  in  March.     Hollingjh.  p.  961. 

(6)  See  an  account  of  the  Villagps  they  plundered  and  burnt,  in  Hall,  fol.  25S  ;  and  Hollmg/b.  p.  963. 

(7)  Thom-is  Lord  Wharton  Waiden  of  the  Well  Marches,  and  Sir  Rcbert  Bowes  Mafter  of  the  Requerts.     Rymer't  Tori.  Tom.  Ij.  p.  23* 

(8)  The  poffeffian  if  Jedburgh,  K-lfo,  Roxburgh,  H.m:  Calle,  the  Hermitage,  the  Mtrs,  and  TcvioidaU,    JbiJ,  j>,  14, 
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6.  That  he  would  confent,  that  Margaret  Douglafs 
his  Niece  fhou!d  efpoufe  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  provided  (he 
were  willing. 

This  Treaty  was  figned  at  Ctylijle  the  17th  of  May, 
whilft  the  Englijh  Army  was  quitting  Scotland,  and  re- 
tiring to  Berwick. 

Some  days  after,  the  Earl  of  Lenox  came  to  the  Court 
of  England,  where  the  foregoing  Treaty  was  confirmed 
the  26th  of  June,  with  the  following  additional  Ar- 
ticles : 

That  the  Earl  of  Ltnox  fhould  furrender  to  the  King 
the  Caftle  of  Dunbritton,  and  the  I  lie  of  Bute. 

That  if  he  married  Margaret  Douglafs,  he  fhould  af- 
fign  her  an   honorable  Dower. 

That  the  King  ingaged  on  his  part,  to  aid  him  with 
five  hundred  Men,  to  give  him  a  Penfion  of  feventeen 
hundred  Marks  (1)  for  himfelf,  and  one  of  a  hundred 
Marks  for  George  Striveling,  Governor  of  Dunbritton, 

In  confequence  of  this  Treaty  the  Earl  of  Lenox  came 
to  Dunbritton  with  thirteen  Ships,  and  about  fix  hun- 
dred Men.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  went  to  the  Cattle 
with  a  few  Followers,  to  try  to  perfwade  the  Gover- 
nor (2)  to  deliver  the  Place  to  the  King  of  England.  But 
the  Governor  preferring  his  duty  to  his  affection  for  the 
Earl,  refufed  to  admit  the  Englijh.  This  attempt  fail- 
ing, Lenox  ravaged  the  Ifles  of  Arran  and  Bute,  where 
he  met  with  no  oppofition.  Then  he  made  a  defcent 
upon  Kintyre,  and  after  plundering  fome  Villages,  failed 
to  Brijlol,  where  he  expected  the  King's  return,  who 
Was  now  in  France. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Cardinal 
Beaton,  profecutcd,  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  the  Earl  of 
Lenox's  Friends,  and  confifcated  their  Eftates.  But  a 
frefh  Invafion  of  the  Englijh,  who,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, took  Jedborrough,  Kelfoe,  and  Coldingham,  caufed 
them  to  ceafe  thefe  Proceedings,  and  raife  an  Army  to 
enable  them  to  repulfe  their  Enemies.  The  Scotch  Army 
amounting  to  eight  thoufand  Men,  being  ready  to  march, 
the  Queen-Dowager,  the  Regent,  and  the  Cardinal,  led 
them  to  Coldingham,  where  the  Englijl),  when  they  re- 
tired, had  left  a  Garrifon.  But  whilft  they  were  em- 
ployed in  this  Siege,  the  Regent  having  advice,  that  the 
Englijh  were  marched  from  Berwick  to  relieve  the 
Town,  was  feized  with  fuch  a  Panick,  that  fpeedily 
mounting  his  Horfe,  he  fled  all  alone  to  Dunbar.  Th:s 
hafty  flight  threw  the  whole  Army  into  fuch  a  con- 
fternation,  that  there  was  no  hindering  the  Soldiers  from 
disbanding.  The  Earl  of  Angus  alone  refolved  to  flay 
with  a  few  Men,  and  carry  off  the  Artillery,  which  wss 
going  to  be  deferted.  The  Scots  being  difperfed,  the  Englijh 
ravaged  without  mercy,  Teviot,  Merch,  and  Lauderdale, 
compelling  the  Inhabitants  to  fwtar  Allegiance  to  the  King 
of  England.  Buchanan  adds,  that  the  Earl  of  Angus  reviv- 
ing the  Regent's  Courage,  they  aflembled  fome  Troops, 
and  caufingthe  Englijh  to  fall  into  an  Ambufh,  flew  eight 
hundred  (3)  of  their  Men,  and  took  a  thoufand  Prifoners. 
But  there  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  Englijh  Hiltories. 

Whilft  the  King  of  England  was  acting  againft  Scot- 
land, till  Things  were  ready  to  begin  the  war  in  France, 
the  Emperor  was  at  Spire,  where  he  had  called  a  Diet, 
to  try  to  obtain  fome  afliftance  from  the  Princes  of 
Germany.  The  Proteftants  at  firft  fcrupled  very  much 
to  aflift  him,  whilft  he  left  them  expofed  to  the  Infults 
of  their  Enemies.  But  the  moment  they  obtained  a  De- 
cree, that  they  fhould  not  be  difturbed  in  the  exercife 
of  their  Religion,  they  granted  whatever  was  required. 
This  was  all  they  defired,  and  it  was  deemed  a  fignal  fa- 
vor to  grant  it,  even  with  fuch  Limitations  and  ambi- 
guous Claufes,  as  would  one  day  render  it  fruitlefs.  So 
the  Diet  broke  up  about  the  end  of  May,  to  the  mu- 
tual fatisfaction  of  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  Pope 
alone  was  offended  at  the  Decree,  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
teftants, and  to  hinder  them  from  long  enjoying  the  To- 
leration granted,  till  the  Council  fhould  meet,  he  fixed 
the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  25  th  of 
March  1545. 

Whilft  the  Emperor  was  at  Spire,  he  ordered  Lux- 
emburg to  be  inverted,  which  furrendered  about  the  end 
of  May.     Then,  he  headed  his  Army   in  Perfon,   to  be- 


gin  the  execution   Of  the  Projects   concerted  v.  ith  Henry.     1544. 
Since  the  conclufion  of  the  Treaty  in  February  laft    year,  7}'lj'ii 
whereby    they    were  each  to   bring    into    the    Field    but  ^fr'or'w* 
twenty-five   thoufand  Men,    they   had  agreed   to   encreafe  Henrj. 
the   number  of  their  Troops,  to  invade    France  with  two 
Armies,  which   together   were  to   make  above  a  hundred 
thoufand    Men,    and  to   join   them   about  Paris.       The 
Emperor's  firft  Exploits,    till  the   King  of  England's  ar- 
rival, were   the   taking  of  Commercy  and  Ligny  in  le  Bar- 
rois.     After  that  he  entered   Champagne,  and  befieged  St.  7tf  E 
Didier  the  8th  of  July.     This  place,  though  weak,  held  ,or  befitga 
out  above  fix  weeks,    and  then  was  taken  by  a  falfe  In-  Sl-  Didier. 
telligence  carried   to   the  Governor. 

The  War  with  Scotland  having  prevented   Henry  from  'n"  &****/ 
being  ready   fo  foon    as   he   had    promifed,    it  was   about j."°ttt 
Whitfuntide   before  he   embarked   part   of    his    Army    for  Cant  de 
Calais,  under  the  conduit  of    the    Duke    of    Norfolk  (4).  Burc- 

-  1  •  ■         r.  Adi     Pub 

As  for  himfelf,    he   ftill   remained   in   England   with    the  xv.  P.  40. 
reft   of  his  Troops   till   the   middle  of    July  (5).     When  H»u. 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  beyond  Sea,  he  joined  the  Count  Sluw- 
de  Bure,  who  commanded  ten  thoufand  Men  of  the  Em- 
peror's  Troops,    and  they  jointly    befieged    the  Town   of  ?£'*  tef"Z' 
Montreuil.      This  was  probably  with   the  Emperor's  con-  Herbert! 
fent,  who  at  the  fame  time  laid  Siege  to   St.  Didier.     He 
was  in  hopes  that  place  would  detain   him    but    few  days, 
and  then  he  fhould   march    to  Paris,    whilft    Hairy   was 
advancing  to  join   him.      Had  this   projecft   been    executed  V'  £"£"/ 

i-     °  J  n       ■  i       11       1        r^  St-   Didier 

according  to   agreement,  rarts,  and    all    tlie   Country    as  breaks  „■,, 
far   as  the  Loire,  would   have  been  in  great  danger,    fince  Meafiraaf 
Francis  had  not  above  forty  thoufand  Men.     But  the  Em-  'f  "°°em- 
peror  was  prepofteroufly  bent  upon   the  Siege  of   St.  Di-'  Mmarck!i 
dier,    which   flayed  him  above  fix  Weeks.     In  the  me3n  Henry*.— 
time,  Henry  arriving  at  Calais  (6)    with  the  reft   of    his^f'.1" 
Army,  found  that  the  Emperor's  defign  was  to  leave  him  Snlfelfi  the 
to  march    alone    to  Paris,    and  keep  the  King  of  France  Sm/avr, 
employed,    whilft    he  purfued    his  affairs    in    Champagne.  *    .  f's " 
So,  perceiving  that  inftead    of  marching  to  the  rendezvous,  Aft.  t'ub. 
the  Emperor  was  employed  in  a  Siege,  he  ordered  likewife  xv-  F-  S3> 
Boulogne   to   be  inveftcd,     and   came   himfelf   to  the  Siege  H^',j 
the  26th    of  July.     By  this  means    their  project   was  fuf-  Stow, 
pended,  whilft  they   feparately  amufed   themlclves  with  the  Herbert. 
taking  of  Towns.     This  error  proved  (he  (afety  of  France. 
From  thenceforward   thefe  two  Princes   mutually  charging  J*' S™?'~ 
one  another  with  non-performance  ef  agreements,  had  no;,.,  a„d 
longer  any  confidence  in  each  other.     And   therefore  the  Henry  open- 
Emperor,  by  indirect  means,  caufed    a  Peace  to  be   offer-  3t't°f'rt. 
ed  to  Francis,  whilft   Henry  more  openly  granted   a   fafe-  Francis, 
conduct  for  French    AmbalTklors    to  come   aad  treat   with 
him,  at  a  league  from  his  Camp. 

Mean  while  the  Emperor,  having  at  laft  taken  St.  Di-  qi:  Er"r*- 
dier  about   the    middle  of  Angujl,  fent  to  Henry  to  march  Z'J-m'J'i'i 
towards   Paris ,    as   was    agreed.     Henry   anfwered,    that  upm  Henry 
fince  he  had   given  the  Emperor    time  to  take  St.  Didier,  '"f"bu 
it  was  but   reafonable  the  Emperor  fhould  ftay  til!  he  had  Hjn"'  d,  ,-M 
taken   Bouhgne,  which  could  not   be  long.     After   the  ta-  ra-ber  to 
king  of    St.  Didier,  the  Emperor  advanced    to   Chateau-  [J<l!  Bou" 
Thierri,  and  filled  Paris  with   terror  and  confufion.     But  Aet.'pub. 
Henry's  anfwer    convincing    him,  it  would    be  very  dirn-  xv.  p.  50. 
cult  to  execute  their  projects  during  the  reft  of  the  Cam-  Ha]x'x" 
pain,    he    renewed  his  private    Negotiation   with   Francis, 
which    had  been    fufpended.     Shortly  after,    he  concluded  V""9$ 
with  France  a  feparate  Peace,  figned  at   Crepy  the    10th  fata  the 
of  September,  not  only  without  including  Hcr.ry,  but  even  Empvu-ani 
without   acquainting  him,  for  fear  of  prevention.  France. 

tt  i_     r  -iii-  ,  Hellas. 

Henry  was  not  much    (urpnzed   at  the  Emperor  s  pro-  Herbert, 
ceedings.     He  ought  not  to  have  expected   lefs  from   fuch  Mezewi. 
a  friend,  who  was  reconciled    to  him  only  in   order  to  do  ^'"'„] 'f,m.le 
his  own   bufinefs.     It  is  certain,  Charles  V,  no  more  than  Emperor 
Maximilian    and   Ferdinand,    his   paternal    and    maternal'" vain% 
Grandfathers,  never  pretended  much  to  fincerity,  nor  was 
integrity    his  principal  virtue.     Henry  complained  of    his 
breach  of  Faith.     But    it  was  eafy  to  alledoe  fundry  rea- 
fons,  little  capable  however  of  balancing  the  Oath  he  had 
taken,  to  conclude   neither  Peace  nor    Truce  without  the 
confent  of  his  Ally.     But  thefe  Oaths  are  generally  fo  ill 
kept  in  moft    Leagues,    that  they  feem  to   be  confidered 
only    as  a   fort  of    form,    not  much    to    be  relied    upon. 
Happily  for   Henry,  Boulogne  had   capitulated   the    1 4th   of  A^V  Pub' 
September,  before  the  Treaty  of  Crepy  was  figned  (7).        Boulojae 

The  Emperor  thought  himfelf  very  politick  in  tsSmstfu'rendtn ip 
himfelf  of  the  burden  of  the  War,  and  leaving  Francis  and  C^taM" 
Henry  imbroiled.     Indeed,  it  was  a   great  advantage,  had 


(t)  Which  made  fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  Scottijh   Marks.    Pymer,  p.  31. 

(2)  His  own  Lieutenant.  (3)  Two  hundred.     Buchanan,  I.    15. 

(4)  Who  was  accompanied  by  John  Lord  RuJ/cl,  Captain  of  the  Vanguard.  Rymir,  T»m.  15.  p.  43  ;  atd  Her.r,  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey  Marlhal, 
John   yITe  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Lord    Griy  of  Wilton,   Lord   Ferrers  of  Chortley,   Lird    Mounl'py,   Sir    Francis    B'yan,    Sec.      Hubert,   p.   244.. 

(5)  Before  his  departure,  he  appointrd  Cjuecn  Catherine  Regent  of  the  Kingdom;  and  named  tcr  her  aifurants,  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  Lord 
Chancellor   rVrittbef.j,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,    the  Bifnop  of  Sfcjlminfler,  and  Sir    William  Petre.     Rymer,  Tom.    r;.   p.    39. 

16)  July  14.  Jcbarles  Brandon  Duke  of  Hujfolk  was  Captain  of  the  Middle-ward,  ar.d  had  with  him  Edward  Xtynmr  Earl  of  Hertford  Lord 
ChamberJain,  Henry  Fitx-Alan  Earl  of  Arund<l  the  Marfhal,  Sir  Jobn  Cage  Controller  of  his  Houlhold,  and  Sir  Antc-.ry  Brown  Mailer  of  the  Horle, 
&e.   Hal/.     The  Ship    wherein  the  King  was  conveyed  over  had  Sails  of  Cloth  of  Cold.     Herbert,  p.   245. 

(7)  The  Reader  may  fee  a  veiy  full  account  of  the  Siege  of  Boulogne,  in  a  Journal  cf  it,  extant  in  Rymer't  Feed.  Tom.  J5.  p.  52,  Sec ;  and 
Hirbert,  p.  245.     Ciir-fl.    Hift. 
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1544..      it  not  been  acquired  by  breach  of  Faith.     Immediately  af-     mouth,  where  Jay  the  Englijh  Fleet  of  fixty  Ships  only.    154.J, 
Mok'^Jum  ter  the  conc,ul'on  of  tne  Treaty>    he  fent  orders  to  the    Notwithftanding  the difproportion  between  the  two  Fleets, 
nlfJT'1      Couflt  de  Bure   to   raife    the  Siege  of  Montreuil,    which     the  Englijh   approached    the  French;    but    after  a    flight 
Hail.  obliged  Henry  alfo  to  recall  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     In  the     skirmifh  retired  behind  theSands,  with  defign  to  draw  the 

Herbert  fituation  of  Henry's  affairs,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  re-  enemies  after  them.  The  French  Admiral  confulting  how 
Hollinglh.  tire>  {or  fcar  the  Dauphin,  who  was  advancing  by  long  they  might  be  attacked,  was  told,  it  was  an  impofliblc 
ThtDauptin  marches,  fhould  oblige  him  to  fight  with  great  difadvan-  thing,  becaufe  the  Channel  which  led  to  the  place  where 
Z17m  tage'  or  retrcat  with  precipitation.  Belides,  that  the  they  lay  was  fo  narrow,  that  hardly  could  four  Ships  fall 
Henry,  Dauphin  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  Men,  he  would  abreaft.  That  befides,  there  was  no  venturing  among  the 
have  found  the  Englijh  Army  much  leflened,  as  well  by  Sands  without  Pilots.  Thefe  difficulties  obliged  the°Ad- 
their  loffes  at  two  Sieges,  as  by  the  numerous  Garrifon  rhiral  to  content  himfclf  with  provoking  the  Englijh  to 
wfortfjrnftthey  were  forced  to  leave  at  Boulogne.  So,  having  well  fight,  by  means  of  the  Gallies,  in  order  todraw  them  from 
Stow?'  ftored  that  place,  and  left  Admiral  Dudley  Governor,  their  poll.  At  firft  the  Gallic:,  favoured  by  a  great  calm, 
Herbert.  Henry  departed  for  England  the  30th  of  September,  whilft  annoyed  the  EngliJI)  Ships.  But  a  Land-breeze  arifing, 
Hollinglh.     his  Troops  were  returning  to  Calais.  deprived  them  ot  their  advantage,  and  caufed  them  to  row 

The  Dauphin      The  Dauphin    came  a  few  days  after  ( 1 ),    but  did  not     oft',  for  fear  of  being  run  down  by  the  large  Ships.  The  Ett- 
think  proper  to  purfue  the  EngliJI),  who  were  too  far  before    glijh  did  not  purfue  them  very  far,    their  defign  being  to 
him,  and  too  near  Calais  for  him  to  expect  to  overtake  them,     draw  the  enemies  among  the  Sands,  with  which  they  were 
He   contented   himfclf  therefore   with  trying   to  furprize 
Boulogne,    the  breaches  whereof  the  Englijh  had  not  time 
to  repair.     He   was  very    like  to  have  fucceeded  in  his 
attempt.     The  French  were  now  matters  of  the  Lower- 
Town,  wheie    all    the    Englijh  Ordnance  lay,     when  a 
fally   from    the  Upper-Town    compelled  them   to  retrcat 
O  mment.of  in  tliforder.     Maifhal  Montluc  in  his  Commentaries,  fpcaks 
Montluc.      0f-  this  action,    in    a  different  manner   from   the  Englijh 
Hiftorians,    though  he  agrees  with  them  that  the   French 
Co*fcremifor  y/tie  rcpulfed.     Some  days  after  (2),    a  conference    was 
held  at  Calais,    to   try  to   procure    a  Peace   between  the 


faili  in  Lis 

jUcrr.pt  to 
Ji:ipnz.e 
Boulogne. 
Belial 
jiit.  Pub. 
XV.  p.  57 
Habere. 
Hall. 


unacquainted 

At  laft,  the  Frenc, 
the  advantage  of  their  Poft/  landed  in' three  places  in  thcFr 


h  feeing  the  EngliJI)  would  not   lofe  ' 

Fltl]  ■ 

Ifle    ■ 


1  Peace 
fruiflefs. 

Act.  Pub. 
XV.  p.  57 
Herbert. 


Henry  f.r- 
tifies  I  is 
maritime 

Haas. 
Herbert. 


IJle  oflVight.     But  all  this   ended  only  in  burning   form: 
Villages.     It  was  moved  in  a  Council  of  War,  to  fortify  **»"■ 
and   keep   the  Ifland.     But  it   was  judged    impracticable.,  SfJ"*' 
chiefly  hy  reafon  of  the  time  which  fuch   a  proji-et  would 
neceflarily   require.     The  Admiral  therefore   was  fatisfied  '  ■■' 
with  ordering  a  defcent  on  the  Coafl  of  SuJpx(S),    ima-  Ud 
gining  the  King,  who  was  at  Portfmouth,  would  fend  out 
his    Fleet  to  affift  the  Country.     Jkit    he  was  miftaken. 


EuJ- 


two  Kings.     But  the  aim  of  the  French  being  to  perfuade     The  EngliJI)  Fleet  ftill  lay  behind  the  Sand-,  and  the  de- 


the  Englijh  to  reftore  Boulogne  upon  the  bare  hopes  of  a 
Peace,  it  is  not  ftrangc,  the  conference  mould  be  fruit- 
lefs. 

Henry  at  his  return  to  England  took  great  care  to    put 
in  a    pofture   of  defence   the  places  on  the  Thames,    and 


fcents  which  the  French  made  in  three  feveral  places,  gained 
them  no  confiderable  advantage,    becaufe  the  Coafts  were 
well  guarded.     In  the  mean  while,  the  Englijh  Fleet  daily 
encreafing,  confined  now  of  a  hundred  Sail.     So,  Anne- 7>err-mh 
baut  feeing  little  hopes  of  making  great  progrefs,     retired  F'"'  '"'"'• 
on  the  Southern  Coaft  (3),    imagining   Francis  would  not     towards  France,  after  having  watered  at  the  Ijle  vf  Wight. 
fail  to  invade  him  the  next  year.     At  the  fame  time  he     not  without  lofing  fome  Soldiers  and  Officers, 
lent  into   Scotland   the  Earl    of  Lenox  who  took  Dum-         Some  days  after,    a  South  Wind  blew  the  French  back''  •d'vn 
freys.  towards  the  Coait  of  England,    and    put    their  Fleet  in*£p'*fc'"!'* 

This    year,     mod:     part  of    the    Colleges,    Collegiate     conlufion,  which  the  Englijh  refulved  to  improve,    if  the .7 /sw/«l 
Churches,  and  Hofpitals  were  furrendered  to  the  King  (4)     Wind  continued  favourable.     And  indeed,  the  two  Fleets !■'_.'  •-••• 

ingaged  for  two  hours.  But  as  the  Wind  was  very  change- 
able, each  endeavoured  to  gain  it,  without  engaging  how- 
ever too  far.  At  laft,  they  parted  without  much  lofs  on 
either  fide  ;  and  thus  ended  the  greateft  effort  France  had 
ever  made  at  Sea. 

The  attempt  to  fight  the  Englijh  Fleet,    or  to  ravage **« fylp> <f 
the  Coaft,    was  not  however  the  principal  motive  of  thu '  ■■' 
powerful   armament.     The  taking   of  Boulogne  was  thewGrilha 
his  Poll,  and  forced  him  to  put  oft"  his  project  till  another     King  of  France's  chief  end,    and  the  Fleet  was  properly nsijmries  by 
time.  intended  only  to  block  up  that  place  by  Sea.     But  as  the A~  Sf*"1 

Mean  while  Francis  was  making  great  preparations  LandJ'quenets  were  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  Fort  Marlhal  Herbert. 
againft  England,  in  hopes  of  retaking  Boulogne,  and  even  de  Biez  was  building  not  finiihed,  Francis  was  exceedingly 
Guifnes  and  Calais,  in  order  to  expel  the  EngliJI}  entirely  vexed  to  fee  the  time  proper  for  executing  his  defi°ns 
out  of  France.  To  this  end  he  equipped  in  the  feveral  infenfibly  Aide  away.  At  length,  hearing  the  Landfque- 
Ports  of  France  one  hundred  and  fifty  great  Ships,  and  nets  were  on  the  borders,  he  fent  to  view  the  Fort,  which, 
fixty  fmaller  ones  (7),  with  ten  hired  of  the  Genoefe.  contrary  to  his  expectation,  and  Marflial  de  Biez's  pro- 
Moreover,  he  had  ordered  five  and  twenty  Gallies  to  be  mife,  was  yet  very  far  from  being  finifhed.  Befides,  it 
brought  from  the  Levant,  in  imitation  of  Lewis  XII,  who,  was  built  in  a  different  place  from  what  was  appointed, 
on  the  like  occalion,  had  fent  for  four  from  thence.     At     and  did    not  command    the  Harbour.      The  Marlhal  al- 

ledged,  if  it  had  been  built  at  Portet,  the  Garrifon  would 
have  wanted  Water.  But  he  affirmed,  the  Fort  he  was 
raifing  at  Outreau  would  be  finiihed  in  eight  days. 
Whereupon,  the  King  fent  him  his  whole  Army,  of 
which  he  gave  him  the  Command,  and  remained  him- 
felf  at  Chateau- Montier  about  ten  Leagues  from  Bou- 
logne. 

The  Marflial  de  Biez  lay  encamped  near  the  Fort  till 
it  was  finifhed,  his  defign  being  to  throw  in  ten  thoufand 
Men   to  awe    the   Garrifon   of  Boulogne,    whilft    he   be- 


Colleges  and 
Hofpitals  rt- 
limned  to  the  -  fc*  »  . . 

Kim.  by  Acts  and  Deeds,  feemingly  voluntary,  but  which  were 

Act.  Pub.  no  more  fo  than  thofe  figned  by  the  Abbots  and  Priors, 
5      f-    5'  -when  they  religned  their  Monafteries  (5). 

I?..  In  the   beginning  of  the    year  1545,    the   Marlhal  de 

Preparations  Biez  encamped  near  Boulogne,  in  order  to  raife  a  Fort  at 
«f  France  Portet  (5)  to  command  the  Harbour  of  Boulogne.  But 
i!Zf  EnE"  the  Earl  of  Hertford  who  had  fucceeded  Dudley,  fally- 
Bellai.  ing  out  with  a  body  of  Troops,  diflodged  the  Marlhal  from 

JMizerai. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 
Slow. 


Hall. 

Burnet. 

Herbert. 


the  fame  time,  he  prepared  to  raife  an  Army  of  forty 
thoufand  Men,  with  whom  he  intended  to  join  twelve 
thoufand  Landfquenels  levied  in  Germany.  His  defign 
was  to  attack  Boulogne  by  Land,  and  fo  block  it  up  by 
Sea,  that  it  fhould  be  impoflible  for  the  Englijh  to  relieve 
it.  To  execute  this  project,  he  fent  a  re-inforcement  to 
the  Marflial  de  Biez,  ordering  him  to  build  at  Portet  the 
Fort  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  unfinilhed,  being  un- 
willing to  approach  Boulogne  before  this  Fort  was  in  a 
itate  of  defence.     The  Marflial   putting   him  in   hopes, 


the  Work    would   be   finiftied  by    the  middle  of  Augujl,     fieged  Guifnes.     But  the  engineer  had   fo  ill  contrived  his 


Expedition 


he  came  about  the  end  of  'June  to  Havre  de  Grace,  to 
give  orders  for  an  expedition  by  Sea.  His  Gallies  and 
Ships  arriving  fhortly  after,  he  commanded  the  Fleet  to 
fail  towards  England.  But  in  feeing  it  depart,  he  had 
the  vexation  to  behold  one  of  his  largeft,  called  the  Grand 
Carracon,  burnt  before  his  face,  lhe  having  taken  fire 
whilft  the  Anchor  was  weighing. 

Admiral  Anncbaut  who  commanded  the  Fleet,  arrived, 


Work,  that  after  much  time  fpent  in  it,  he  was  lorced 
almoft  to  begin  again.  This  occafioned  a  delay,  which 
broke  all  the  meafures  that  weic  taken.  Mean  while,  Herbert, 
the  King  haftened  the  Work  the  more,  as  he  knew  that  P-  25°- 
ten  thoufand  LandJ'quenets  [and  four  thoufand  Horfe] 
raifed  for  the  fervice  of  England  were  marching  for  Pi- 
cardy.  In  fliort,  the  Marflial  perceiving  the  Seafon 
would   be  too  far  advanced  before  his   Fort  could  be  put 


cftte  French  the  |  gth  of  July,    at  the  Ifle  of  [Fight,    in  fight  of  Portf-     in  a  ftate  of  defence,  pretended  to  have  certain  advice  that 


Fleet. 
B.llai. 
Hall. 

Mow. 


(0  Oelolier  7.     Fymer,  Tom.  XV.  p.  57. 

(2)  Oelober  12.     The  Englijh  ComnulVroncrs 

(3)  Gravefatd,  Tilbury,  Dwer,  Portjmoulb,  Sec 


were  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  Sir  Wtiltam  Paget.     Rymer's  Fcrd.  Tom.  XV.  p.  57. 
p.  2+9.' 


(4)  There  were  in  the  Kingdom  feveral  Colleges,  Chapels,  Chantries,  Hofpitals,  and  Fraternities,  cenfriting  of  fecular  Prierts,  who  enjoyed  Penlions  for 
faying  Mai's  for  the  Souls  of  thoie  who  endowed  them.  Now  the  belief  of  Purgatory  being  left  indifferent  by  the  Doctrine  let  out  by  the  Bilhops  and  the 
trade  of  redeeming  Souls  being  condemned,  it  was  thought  needlefs  to  keep  up  lb  many  Endowments  to  no  purpofe.  Thofe  Pried :  were  generally  ili-arTcCtcd  to 
the  King's  Proceedings,  lince  their  Trade  was  fo  much  leliened  by  them.  Therefore  many  were  dealt  with  to  make  reiignation  :  and  twenty  four  of  them  cLd 
furrender  this  year.      Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.  33S. 

(5)  Alfo  this  year,   King  Henry  reformed  the  publick  Offices,  and  put  out  a  Form  of  Proccffion,  with  a  Litany  in  Eng.'i/h.      fi-urr.it,  Tern.  III.  p.  164. 
16)   A  little  Creek  of  the  Sea,  half  a  Mile  from  Boulogne.     The  Marlhal  encamped  there  January  26,  with  fourteen  thuufand   Men.     The   Earl   of  Hert- 
ford diflodged  him,  though  he  had  only  four  thoufand  leven  hundred  Men.     Herbert,  p.  249. 

(7)  Our  King  fet  out  about  a  hundred.      Thele  Ships  o  r  both  fides   were  only  Merchantmen  hired  fcr  this  War.      Barret,  Tom.  I.  p-  332. 

(6)  Near  Brigbte.'wjlon,  and  New  Haven.     Stcii;  p.  589. 
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the  Kin"  of  England  defigned   to  land  a  ftrong  Army  at     good  undemanding  between    France   and   England,    that     1545. 
Calais,  to  relieve  Boulogne  by  Land;  this  is  at  leaft  what     both  Kings  might  be  able   toproted  them.      They^fent  "^f':'< 


du  Bellas  imputes  to  him  in  his  Memoirs.     However,  the     therefore  to  France,  Cbrijhpher  de  Ve 
Marflial  leaving  the  Fort  unfinifhed,  encamped  on  Mount     of  Nidefont,   and  John  St— 


john  Bruno 


Ambajjadirs 
-.and 


Lambert,  to  be  ready  to  oppofe  the  Succours.  But  the 
Englijh appeared  not.'  As  for  the  Landfquenets  fent  for  by 
Hiriry  from  Germany,  they  returned  home,  becaufe  they 
received  not  on  the  borders  the  Money,  they  were  made 
to  expect.  Mean  while,  the  French  Army  continued  en- 
camped,   without  undertaking  the  Siege  either  of  Guifnes 


and  to  England,  Lewis  Enda 
Bambach,  and  John  Sleidan,  to  perform  the  Office  of  Me-  skidar>- 
diators  between  the  two  Kings,  in  the  name  of  the  League.  Bu™m?" 
Thefe  Ambaffadors  meeting  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France 
and  England,     between  Aid  res  and  Guifnes  {1),    prefently 
found  it  was   not  eafy   to  make  Peace.     Francis  infilled,.  J5<F"<W«ef 
that   Henry   fhould  reftore  Boulogne,    and   Scotland  be  in-  J  L'-"  ■ 


or  Boulogne    though  Francis  had  made  lb  great  an  effort  for     eluded  in  the  Peace.     But  Henry  abfolutely  rejected   both 


Diatl     ' 

Dl  <     of 

( )i  leans. 
Mcztrai. 


that  purpofe. 
i  •  In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  died  at  Chateau- 
Monticr,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  King  his  Father,  who, 
by  his  death,  faw  the  "peace  with  the  Emperor  very  much 
fhaken,  lince  it  was  properly  founded  upon  that  Prince's 
Life,  as  will  quickly  appear. 

The  French  Army  being  encamped  on  Mount  Lam- 
bat,  within  Cannon-fliot  of  Boulogne,  there  were  Skir- 
mifhes  every  day  in  the  fpace  between  the  Mount  and  the 
Town.  In  one  of  thefe  Conflicts,  the  Duke  d'Aumale, 
known   afterwards  bv  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  GuiJe, 


1'         .■< 
h  Ambrcfe 

Pare. 

Be];ai. 


thefe  Articles.     Whereupon  a  Truce  only  was  negotiated, 

but  with  no    better  Succefs,    becaufe  Hem  v    would  never  "J  <f a 

agiee,    that  the  Scots  mould  be  comprifed   in  the  Treaty.  r'°"r' 

This  appears  in  the  primitive  Inftruetions  fent  to  Sir  If'il- 

liam  Paget  one  of  the  Englijh  Ambaffadors  (2),  and  infert- 

ed  in  the  Cclleclion  of  the  Publick  Acts.      We  find  alfo  in  Afl.  Pub. 

his  Inftruetions,  that  Sir  IVilliam  Paget  attempted  to  bribe  ff'  P'  8z> 

Bruno,  one  of  the  German  Mediators,    with  the  offer  of  a 

conflderable  Penfion,  and,  in  all  appearance,  the  Mediator 

hearkened  to  his  propofals.     Mean  while,     to  obtain  the 

better  Terms,  Henry  feigned  a  defire  to  be  reconciled  with 

the  Emperor,    and  even  fent  in  Embaffy  to  him,  the  Bi- 

fhops  of  Winchefter  and  IVeJlminJler.      But  this  was  only 

to  give  a  Jealoufy  to  Francis. 

Cranmer  took   the  advantage  o(  Gardiner's  abfence  to  Cranmer 
advance  the   Reformation,  which  he  knew  that  Prelate^™™"!*" 
would  oppofe  with  all  his  power.     Some  vacant  Blfhap-bii  Frieiuh. 


was  wounded  with  a  Lance,  which  entering  at  the  corner 
of  his  Eye,  came  out  behind  his  Head.  This  Wound, 
though  deemed  mortal  by  all,  was  however  cured  by  the 
greaTskill  of  Ambrofe  Pare,  the  King's  Surgeon,  who  was 
even  forced  to  draw  out  with  Pincers,  the  head  ot  the 
Lance  which  remained  in  the  wound.  The  Scar  in  the 
Duke's    Face     rained   him    the  firname  of  Balafre  [or     ricks  were,  by  his  means,  given  to  perfons  who  favoured  Burnet. 


bert. 


Th  French 

Army    ra- 

-  .\ ;  Terre 

d'Oye. 

Herbert. 


the  Reformation,  and  he  had  thereby  among  the  Bifhops  Z?x 
a  much   llronger  Party  than  ever  (3).      Nay,  he  found 
means  afterwards  to  obtain    the    King's  confent  to  fume 
alterations  advantagious  to  Religion.     But  Gardiner,  who  Gardiner 
was  then  at  Bruges  with  the  Emperor,     having  notice  of*™*'4" 
it,  lent  the  King  word,  that  the  Pope  and  Emperor  being  "    " 
joined   in   a  League  againlt  the   Proteftants  of  Germany, 
the  leaft:  Innovation  in  England,  with  refpect  to  Religion, 
would  be  apt   to  induce  them  to  give   the  King  of  France 
all  the  Satisfaction  he  could  defire,  to  ingage  him  in  their 
League,  in  order  to  act  all  together  againlt  him.     This 
caufed    Cranmer  to    tir.j  more   difficulty    than    he    ex- 
pected . 

In  Jug.'.'/!  this  year  Cranmer  loft  a  good  fupport  by  the  Death  ofOt 


Gajhed.} 

The  Seafon  was  now  fo  advanced,  that  the  Siege  of 
Boulogne  was  not  practicable.  So  Francis  was  forced  to 
be  contented,  with  ordering  the  Marfhal  de  Biez  to  ra- 
vage Terre  d'Oye,  belonging  to  the  King  of  England. 
But  the  fudden  Rains  made  the  Country  fo  watry,  that 
the  Marfhal  was  foon  obliged  to  retire  with  his  Army. 
Indeed,  the  Inhabitants  were  great  Sufferers,  becaufe  the 
Garrilon  of  Calais,  which  Ihould  have  protected  them, 
was  unable  to  lefift  fo  numerous  Forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  BriJJ'ac,  afterwards  Marfhal  of  France,  defeated  a 
Body  of  two  thoufand  Englijh.  Thefe  were  all  the  da- 
mages Henry  fuftained  during  the  Campain,  from  an 
Aimy  of  above  two  hundred  thoufand  Men,  which  had  put 
Ins  Enemy  to  a  prodigious  expence.     In  all   likelihood,     death  of  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,    who  had   al-  DukJ  °f 


Krar.cVr 
Mr:  v>  i  to 


ways  continued  in  the  height  of  favour  (4).     He  was  Cran-  t 
titer's  Friend,  and  would  have  willingly  agreed  to  a  farther  Stow. 
Reformation.     But  he  was  too  much  a  Courtier,    to  at-  Hollingfh. 
tempt  directly  to  oppofe  the  King's  Will.      However,    as 
Henry  was  not  always  in  the  fame  difpofition,  with  regard 
to  Religion,    this  Lord   did  the  Reformed   good  Service, 
By   the  Tieaty    of  Crept,    it   was     when  he  faw  the  King  in  a  favourable  Situation, 
agreed,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Ihould  many  one  of  the         The  war  with  Scotland  was  faintly  continued  on  both  Cmtlmuukn 
Daughters,  either  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  the  King  of  the     Sides.     Henrys  defign  was  only  to  terrify  the  Scots,  and  Iflj'^  "f 
Romans,    and  on  account  of  this  Marriage,    Ihould  have     induce    them    to    execute  the   Treaty    concerning    their  ia„d. 

Queen's  Marriage.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  had  no  Kuchanan. 
thoughts  of   invading  England.     Neverthelefs,    Francis,  S  ujndh, 
who,    as  was  obferved,    had  formed  vaft  Projects  againlt 
England,  fent  betimes  to  the  Regent  an  Ambaffadar,  cal- 


this  expence,    and  the  ill  Succefs  of  the  Campain,    con 
tributed  molt  to  the  Peace  which   was  foon  after  con- 
cluded. 

Befides  that  France  was  exhaufted,    Francis  had  ftill 
another  motive   to  make  Peace  with  England.     He   was 

mate  Peace  apprehenfive  of  being    foon  compelled  to  renew  the  war 

*,,A  Henry.  ^.^   the   E         ror<      By    the  Tie; 


the  Duchy  of  Milan,  or  the  Earldom  ot  Flanders.  In 
confjderation  of  fo  advantagious  a  Settlement  for  the 
Duke  his  Son,  Francis  had  religned  above  twenty  Places, 
which  he  held    in  Piedmont  or  Montforat,    and  relin- 


Herbirt. 


quiihed  the    Intereft  of  his  Brother-in-law  the  King  of  Jed  la  Brofp,  to  allure  him  of  his  Protection,  andapower- 

Navarre.     So,  the  hopes  of  the  advantages  this  Maniage  ful  Aid,  which  was  inftantly  to  depart.       Befides  that  a 

was  to  procure,  vanifhing  by  the  death  ot  his  Son,   Fran-  Diverlion  in  Scotland   could  not  but  be  advantagious  to 

cis  was  to  find  fome  other  way  to  obtain  them,  or  break  him,  he  was  alfo  excited    by  the  Lorrain  Princes,  who 

a  Treaty   now  become  ufelels.     For  this   reafon,    being  were  defirous  to  fupport  the  Queen  their  Siller.     So,  cau- 

defirous  to  know  the  Emperor's  Intentions,    he  fent  Ad-  fmg  the  Seigneur  de  Lorge,  Count  ol  Alongommcri,  to  im- 

miral  Annebaut  to  Antvjerp,    to  offer    him  to   renew  the  bark  with  five  thoufand  Men,  he  ordered  him   to  ufe  his 

Tieaty  of  Peace  upon  other  Conditions,     fince  the  death  utmoft  endeavours  to  perfuade  the  Scots  to  make  a  power- 

of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  rendered  thofe  of  the  Treaty  tul  Diverfion  on  the  Frontiers  of  England.     Mcngom?nerJ 

of  Crepi  of  no  effect.     But   the  Emperor   plainly  intima-  arriving  in  Scot/and  the  fecond  of  July,  joined  his  Troops 

ted,  that  by  the  death  of  that  Prince,  he  believed  himfelf  with  the  Scots,  and  both  making  together  fifteen  thoufand 

freed  from  his  Engagement,    when  he  told  the  Ambaffa-  Men,  advanced  towards  the  Tweed*     For  fome  days  fe- 

dor,     he  would  not  attack  the  King  of  France,  if  he  was  veral  Parties  paffed  the  River,  and  did  fome  damage  to  the 

not  firlt  attacked.     Francis  eaiily  judged  by   this  anfwer,  Englijh.     But    the  French  General  could  never   perfuade 


He  got  the 
Frcleftar.t 
frtneel  to 
negotiate  Jar 
bin:  j 
Sleidan. 
1.  16. 


he  Ihould  infallibly  have  a  war  with  the  Emperor.  This, 
added  to  the  little  progrefs  he  had  made  during  the  laft 
Campain,  made  him  defirous  of  a  Peace  with  England. 
But  as  he  was  unwilling  to  fue  for  it,  he  applied  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Smalcaldick  League,  who  offered  to  become 
Mediators.  This  Mediation  feemed  the  lefs  precarious,  as 
the  Proteftants  themielves  were  highly  concerned  to  pro- 
cure a  Peace  between  the  two  Kings.  They  faw  them- 
felves  upon  the  brink  of  being  attacked  by  the  Emperor, 
fince  he  had  made  Peace  with  France,  and  knew  more- 
over, he  was  negotiating  a  Truce  with  the  Turks.  No- 
thing therefore  could  be  more  for  their  advantage,    than  a 

(1)  In  November.      Herbert,  p.  251.  Hall, 

(a)  The  other  Amball'ad'  rs  were,  Cutbbert,  Bilhcp  of  Durham,  and  Dr-'  ftegenel.     Hall,  f„l.  -60.  St:«. 

(3)  Lee,  Arthb  lb  p  if  Toik  dy.ne.  Robert  HSlgate,  Huh.  p  ot  LeMaaff,  w  is  promjted  to  that  See,  Kitchen  being  m  :de  Bifhop  1  f  Lindaff.  who  turned  with 
every  change.  Heatb  was  transited  from  Rtcbejfcr  to  rVemfier,  .ind  HemyHtNxacb  was  made  Bilhop  of  Rocbcjler.  Day,  a  m  derate  Man,  upon  Samp)  e  s 
Traniljtion  to  huhjietd  and  Coventry,  wet  mad<  Bilhop  of  CBlcbe/ler.     Burnet,  Tom.  I*  p-' 3 3 3. 

(4)  He  died  Ai.gvft  14,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel  at  H'icJfr,  by  the  Door  ot  the  Choir  near  the  place  where  Hi  ny  VI  is  interred.  He  had 
four  Wives.  His  third  was  Mary  Daughter  of  Heart  VII,  and  Widow  ot  Lewis  XII  of  France.  He  had  a  Son  by  her,  who  died  before  him,  and  two 
Daughters.     His  two  other  Sor.s  by  his  fall  Wile,  died  without  Iilue,   5  Edward  \l.     Dugdalcs  Btrm,   Vol.  II.   p.  y.^, 

(5)  Six  Shillings  in  the  Pound.     See  above,  p.  834.     N**e  (>;. 

abufe 


the  Scots  to  venture    with   the  whole  Army  beyond    the 
Tweed.     On  the  contrary,    upon  news   that  the  Earl  of  Hal'. 
Hertford  was   advancing  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  Stow. 
Men,  they  haftily  retired,  and   prefently   after   disbanded  Ho"ln^'"• 
as  ufual.     This  is  all  that  paffed  in  Scotland  worth  notice, 
during  the   Campain  of  1545. 

The  Parliament  of  England  meeting  the  twenty  third  of  Tw  P.ir- 
November,    the  Convocation  continued  for  two  years  the  /""" ■"' 
Subiidy  given  the  King  for  Six  (5).     At  the  fame  time,  %?"'  5^. 
the  Parliament  fupprelfed    by  an  Act,    all    the  Colleges Jid;,  and 
and  Hofpitals,    and  gave  their  Lands  to  the  King.     The'  '  !f'"f 
motive,    or  rather  pretence  of  this  Suppreflion  was,    the  &Ci  "''°r'' 

Herbert. 
Burnet. 
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1545.     abufe  of  thefc  Foundations.     The  Parliament  deiigned  it 
alio  towards  the  expence  of  the  King's  wars  with  Fiance 
and   Scotland.     But    this    not   fuflicing,     the   Commons 
granted  him  moreover  a  large  Sum  (1),  and  as  they  were 
aflcmbled  only  for  that  purpofe,  they  were  difmiffed  the 
ll,  King")    24th  of  December.     Before  the  Scffion  ended,  the  King 
•'•""/''  r/' eame    to   the   Houfe  of  Lords  in    great  Solemnity,  and 
i;,]i,  made  a  line  Speech,  laying,  among  othei  things,  that  ne- 

Stow.  ver  had   Prince  a  greater  affection  fur  his  People,  or  was 

[|     ,ll!l-    more  beloved  than    himfelf.     He   added  many  fuch  Ex- 
pressions, which,  though  very  far,  for  the  molt  part,  from 
the  truth,  were  however  received  by  the  people  with  loud 
Acclamations  (2). 
.■>/':,)  of        During  this  year,  the  German  Proteftants  began  to  feel 

>•     the  effects  of  the  Emperor's  late  Peace  with  France,  and 

of  the  Truce  he  was  juft  going  to  conclude  with  the 
Turk.  Hitherto  they  had  been  ufed  fomewhat  gently.  But 
the  Emperor  coming  to  JVorms,  where  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire  was  held,  plainly  declared  to  them,  he  could  not 
any  way  difpenfe  with  their  fubmitting  to  the  Council, 
which  was  to  meet  at  Trent.  This  convinced  them, 
there  was  in  reality  a  defign  to  reduce  them  by  force, 
and  the  more,  as  a  certain  rumour  was  fpread  of  a  league 
between  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  which  could  not  but  be 
againft  them.  Their  Sufpicions  were  farther  confirmed; 
by  a  Sermon  preached  by  a  certain  Francifcan,  before  the 
Emperor,  to  whom  he  reprcfented  in  very  (hong  terms, 
that  he  could  not  difcharge  the  duty  of  a  good  Emperor, 
unlefs  he  laboured  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  extirpate 
the  Lutherans.  They  knew  alfo,  the  Emperor  had  writ  to 
the  King  of  Poland  to  excite  him  againlt:  them.  More- 
over, he  lummoned  the  Archbifhop  of  Cologne  to  appear 
before  him  within  thirty  days,  becaufe  he  had  embiaccd 
the  Reformation,  and  tried  to  introduce  it  into  his  Dio- 
cefe.  All  this  mewed  plainly  what  they  were  to  expect. 
Nevcrthclefs,  as  the  Emperor  had  not  yet  concluded  the 
Truce  with  the  Turk,  and  as  things  were  not  quite  rea- 
lly, he  ordered  that  a  new  Diet  fnould  be  held  at  Ra- 
t'nbon  the  following  'January.  But  the  better  to  amule 
the  Proteftants,  he  decreed,  that  the  Divines  of  both  Par- 
ties fhould  come  to  Ratisbon,  a  month  before  the  Diet, 
and  hold  a  free  Conference,  that  fomethinp;  might  be  af- 
terwards fettled  in  matters  of  Religion.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks  did  not  like  this  Conference,  and  the  Proteftants 
were  ftill  lefs  pleafed  with  it,  becaufe  they  forefaw  that 
the  fiiftnefs  of  the  Divines  of  both  fides,  on  the  Points 
which  would  be  the  fubject,  of  their  Conference,  would 
give  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  a  pretence  to  refer  the 
decifion  to  the  Council  of  Tent.  The  Diet  breaking  up 
the  1 8th  of  Auguft,  the  Emperor  returned  to  the  Low- 
Countries.  Some  time  after,  he  received  advice,  that  the 
Truce  with  the  Turks  was  concluded.  He  thereby  faw 
himfelf  at  full  liberty  to  make  war  upon  the  Proteftants, 
and  under  that  pretence  to  fet  about  the  execution  of  his 
Project  to  become  mafter  of  the  Empire. 
Mrmmi  m  It  was  properly  at  the  inftance  of  the  Proteftants  only, 
ibt  Council.  that  (|ie  Council  was  to  meet :  But  it  was  very  far  from 
Herbert,  being  fuch  a  Council  as  they  had  required.  They  expected 
it  to  be  held  in  Germany,  in  an  unfufpected  Place,  and  it 
was  convened  at  Trent,  a  City  belonging  to  the  Kingof 
the  Romans,  whom  they  juftly  contidered  as  their  Ene- 
my. Their  defign  was  to  combat  the  Papal  Authority, 
and  it  was  the  Pope  who  was  to  prefide  by  his  Legates. 
They  intended  to  fhew,  that  the  Romijh  Clergy  had  cor- 
rupted Religion,  both  in  Doctrine  and  Difcipline,  and  it 
was  the  Romijh  Clergy  who  were  to  aflift  as  Judges. 
Nay,  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  fhould  be  allowed 
to  produce  their  reafons.  Mean  while,  it  was  pretended, 
that  out  of  great  condefcenfion,  a  Council  was  called  for 
their  fakes,  and  at  their  Sollicitation.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder,  they  fhould  refufe  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  Council, 
which  they  as  much  feared,  as  they  defired  one  free  and 
impartial.  So  the  Emperor  and  the  Proteftants  acted  di- 
rectly contrary  to  their  firft  Proceedings.  The  Proteftants 
rejected  a  Council,  after  defiring  it  with  great  earneft- 
nefs,  and  the  Emperor,  after  amufing  them  many  years 
on  that  account,  prefTed,  with  all  his  power,  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Authority  whereof  he  intended 
to  make  ufe  of  to  opprefs  them.  The  Pope  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  no  Council  at  all,  but  finding  he 
was  too  far  engaged  with  the  Emperor  to  recede,  had 
fixed  the  opening  to  the  15th  of  March.  After  that,  he 
put  it  oft",  becaufe  on  that  day  there  were  too  few  Bifhops 
at  Trent.  But  he  had  a  much  ftronger  reafon.  He  was 
very  glad  to  wait  the  ill'ue  of  the  Diet  of  IVorms,  in 
hopes    that   vigorous    refolutions   would    be    taken  there 


ugainfi:  the  Proteftants,  which  would  ingage  both  Parties    154J. 
in  an  open  War,  and  furnifh  him  with  a  pretence,  either 
to  delay  the  opening  of  the  Council,  or  to  remove   it  to 
fome  Town  in  Italy.     But  the  Emperor,  who  had  now 
formed  his  Plan,  of  making  ufe  of  the  Council's  Autho- 
rity to  proceed  againlt  the  Proteftants,   caufed   the  Pope 
at  laft  to  older  it  to  be  opened  at  Trent  the  nth  of  De- 
cember.  That  day  the  Legates  (meeting  in  the  Cathedral,)  Ofminf  =1 
declared,   the  Council  was  aflembled   for  three  Caufc,  1 0 
deltroy  Hcrefy,  to  reform  Difcipline,  and  to  fettle  a  lad- 
ing Peace  between   Chiiftian   Princes.     This  firft  Seffion  Vnpa. 
was  properly  held   only  for  the  opening  of  the  Council;  HaWit 
There  were  fo  few  Prelates  at  Trent,   that  il  would  have 
been  ridiculous  lor  fo  fmall  a  number  of  Perfons  to  pretend 
to  make  Decree,  upon  the  Articles  for  which  the  Council 
was  called. 

The  Piotcflants  feeing  a  Council  opened  quite  different    154& 
from   what  they   had   required,  eafily   perceived  no  good 
was  to  be  expected  from  it.     They  had  the  more  rea- 
fon to  fear  it,  as  the  Kings  of  France  and  England being 
at  War  with  each  other,  there  was  no  hopes  ofaffiitance 
from  them.     Mean  while,  though  the  German  mediators 
ha.!  not    fucceeded   in  their   Negotiation,    the  Peace  be- 
tween Fra'nct  and   England  was  not  more  remote.     The  h,  r,:y  <•*; 
reafon  was,  both  Kings  were  equally  concerned  to  end  a  '  • 
War,  which  only  did  them  damage,  without  a  poflibilil 
for  either  to   expect  any  iconfiderable  advantage      Thcxv., 
War  continued  however  during  the  Winter  of  the  vcarStw- 
1546.     The  Earl  of  Surrey,  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  £,  , 
who  commanded  at  Boulogne,  having  intelligence  that  the  Hal 
French  were  conducting  a  Convoy  to   the  Eort  of  Ott- 
trettu,  fallicd  out  (3)  with  part  of  the  Garrifon  to  inter- 
cept  it.     But  he  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that   inftead  of  taking 
the  Convoy,  he  was  himfelf  defeated,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat in  great  diforder.   This  news  extremely  troubled  the 
King,  who  was  not  wont  to  receive  the  like.     Whether 
he  thought  it  owing  to  the  Earl's  imprudence,  or  fufpedt- 
cd  him  of  fome  hidden  defign,  he  recalled  him  immedi- 
ately, and  fern  the  Lord  Gray  to  command  in  his  room. 
A  kw  days  after,  he  ordered  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  de-  Hall, 
part  with  about   ten  thoufand  Men,  for  fear  the  French  H;r 
fhould   feize   fome   Poft,  and   cut  off  the  communication 
between  Boulogne  and  Calais.     And  indeed  that  was  their 
defign.     But  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  preventing   them  by 
two  days  only,  ported  himfelf  at  Amblcvillc,  where  he  ran 
up  two  Forts   which    fecured   the  communication.     The 
French   having    miffed    their  aim,    encamped  on   Mount 
Lambert;  and  as  the  two  Armies  were  not  far  from  each 
other,  there  were  skirmifhes  every  day,  but  which  decided 
nothing.     It    was   equally  the  intereft  of  both  Kings  to 
run  no  hazard,  for  fear  of  breaking  off  the  Negotiation 
of  the  Peace,  which    was  treating    between  ArJ.rcs  and 
GuiJ/ies. 

Francis  wifhed  for  a  Peace,  becaufe  his  Exchequer  was  /;- 
drained  by  his  great  and  continual  expence  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Reign,  and  particularly  by  the  naval  Ar-  " 
mament  of  the  former  Campam.  Behdes,  as  he  was 
juft  entering  into  a  War  with  the  Emperor,  he  wanted 
fuch  a  friend  as  the  King  of  .England.  In  fine,  he  per- 
ceived, that  after  his  fruitlefs  efforts  to  retake  Be:,.' g t  , 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  recover  that  place  by  force. 
Henry  was  no  lefs  defirous  of  Peace  for  feveral  reafons. 
He  was  grown  fo  fat  and  corpulent,  that  it  was  a  trouble  Bund 
for  him  to  move.  Nay,  he  had  occafion  for  an  engine 
with  pullics  to  lift  him  up  and  down  ftairs.  This  made 
him  extremely  uneafy,  and  gave  him  a  diffafte  for  bull- 
nefs,  (o  that  he  attended  to  affairs  with  fome  reluctance. 
In  the  next  place  he  had  no  farther  thoughts  of  making 
Conquefts  in  Picardy.  His  fole  aim  was,  to  procure  what 
was  due  to  him  before  Boulogne  fhould  be  reltored,  which 
was  of  little  ufe  to  him,  fines  Calais  could  ferve  all  his 
purpoles.  But  he  had  ftill  a  more  urgent  motive  to  renew 
his  old  fnendihip  with  Francis.  He  few  the  Emperor, 
with  the  Pope's  afiitLnce,  upon  the  point  of  Slaking 
War  on  the  Proteftants,  and  much  queftioned  their  abi- 
lity to  withftand  him.  In  this  belief,  he  was  afraid  the 
Emperor,  after  fubduing  Germany,  would  turn  his  Arm 
againft  England,  with  all  the  Forces  of  the  Empire,  Spam, 
Italy,  and  the  Low-Countries.  He  could  ufe  the  pretence 
of  executing  the  Pope's  Sentence,  and  even  caufe  a  like 
Sentence  to  be  palled  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was 
therefore  not  at  all  advantagious  to  Henry  to  be  in  War 
with  France.  It  was  rather  his  intereft  to  have  Francis's 
Friendfhip,  as  it  was  alfo  very  advantagious  to  Francis  to 
be  fecure  ot  Henr/s  aiTiftancc,  in  cafe  the  Emperor  turned 
his  Arms  againft  France. 


(1)  Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  of  Lands,  and  two  Shillings  and  Eight-pence  of  Good?,  >o  be  paid  in  two  Y^-ai?.     Hall,  f  !■  260. 

(i)   The  moll  remarkable  Acts   made  in   this    Parliament  were   thele:    1.  That  the  Cu/Ui  R.tul.mm  in  c-ch   Ooonty  ftiall  1  v  a  JVill  nVncd 

with  the  Ring's  Hand;  and  that  the  faid  Cuflol  {hall  appoint  the  Chrk  of  the  Peace,  z.  That  no  high';?  Intereft,  than  Cell  1'  "  -  per  Cat.  tcr  a  jtar, 
/hall  he  paid.      "y  An  Aft  lor  the  payment  ot  Tithes  ul  Lortdw.     See  Statui.  37  Hrn.  YUi. 

(3)  January  7.     S:r  Tbomai  Pr\nir.gs,  with  feveral  others,  were  llain.     Stow,  p.  59T. 
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l  J46.  The  obftacles  (o  the  conclufion  of  this  Peace,  confided 

D:]i,a.!ruscfln  fjetiry's  demand  of  what  was  due  to  him,  and  in  Fran- 
cis's want  of  Money  to  Content  him.  Befrdes,  Francis 
infifted  upon  Boulogne,  and  upon  Scotland's  being  included 
in  the  Treaty.  Thefe  difficulties  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  hinder  the  conclu'icn  of  the  Peace,  if  more 
urgent  motives  had  not  induced  the  two  Kings  to  feek 
expedients  to  furmount  them.  Henry  confented  at  laft 
to  the  Article  concerning  Scotland,  and  as  to  the  reft,  a 
way  was  found  to  fatisfy  both.  Henry  was  to  keep  Bou- 
logne till  he  was  paid,  and  Francis  promifed  to  discharge 
the  debt  in  eight  years.  Every  thing  being  thus  fettled, 
the  Peace  was  iigned  the  7th  of  Junc(i).  The  Treaty 
ran : 
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That  the  King  of  France  fhall  pay  regularly  the  Pen- 
fion, due  by  the  Treaty  of  More  of  the  30th  of  Augujl 
i  1525,  confirmed  by  feveral  fubfequent  Treaties.  As  alfb 
the  penfion  of  Salt  contained  in  a  Treaty  of  the  25th  of 
April  1527,  valued  afterwards  at  ten  thoufand  Crowns  a 
year.  But  as  Henry  pretends  the  faid  penfion  given  in 
lieu  of  the  Salt,  is  to  be  perpetual,  and  as  Francis  main- 
tains, on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  to  ceafe  at  Henry's  death, 
it  is  agreed,  that  the  difpute  fhall  be  amicably  decided  by 
Umpires ;  and  if  the  penfion  fhall  be  found  to  be  perpe- 
tual, Francis  fhall  pay  it  to  Henry  and  his  Succeflbrs  for 
ever. 

Moreover  Francis  fhall  pay  to  the  King  of  England,  on 
the  Feaft  of  St.  Michael  1554,  or  within  a  fortnight  af- 
ter, the  Sum  of  two  millions  of  Crowns  de  Soleil,  as 
well  for  the  arrears  of  the  penfion  of  the  ten  thoufand 
Crowns,  as  for  Henry's  expence  in  the  Siege  of  Boulogne, 
undertaken  folely  to  procure  his  Money,  and  in  keeping 
and  maintaining  that  place. 

As  to  the  Article  of  the  five  hundred  thoufand  Crowns, 
which  Henry  prefented  to  Francis  on  condition  he  punc- 
tually obferved  the  Treaties,  as  the  two  Kings  differ  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  agreed,  the  difpute  fhall  be  decided  by 
Comimfiioners  appointed  on  both  fides  within  fuch  a  time, 
or  by  four  impartial  Lawyers,  in  cafe  the  Commiffioners 
end  not  the  affair. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  King  of  England  fhall 
keep  Boulogne  with  its  Territories,  the  Limits  whereof 
are  fettled  by  the  Treaty,  till  he  receive  whatever  is  due 
to  him. 

That  when  all  the  Sums  fhall  be  paid,  Boulogne  fhall 
be  reftored  to  the  King  of  France,  and  nothing,  that  is 
faftened  to  the  ground,  fhall  be  impaired  or  carried 
away. 

That  from  the  date  hereof,  to  the  furrender  of  Bou- 
logne, neither  of  the  two  Princes  fhall  raife  any  Fort  or 
new  Fortification  within  the  territory  of  Boulogne,  but 
thofe  already  begun  may  be  finifhed. 

The  Emperor  was  included  by  both  Parties  in  the 
Peace.  As  for  Scotland,  Henry  agreed,  it  fhould  be  includ- 
ed, on  condition  the  Scots  gave  him  no  frefh  caufe  to 
make  War  upon  them  ;  and  in  cafe  they  did,  they  were 
to  be  deemed  included,  no  otherwife  than  according  to 
the  Treaty  of  the  5  th  of  April  1  5  1 5. 

Henry  could  hardly  expect  greater  advantages  than  thofe 
he  received  from  this  Peace,  which  feemed  to  fecure  him 
not  only  the  payment  of  what  was  due  to  him,  but  alfo 
the  yearly  and  perpetual  penfion  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
Crowns.  But  the  moft  folemn  Treaties  are  not  always 
fufficient  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  what  Sovereigns 
promife.  It  will  appear  in  the  following  Reigns,  that 
Francis's  Succeflor  not  only  broke  this  Treaty  with  ref- 
pect  to  Boulogne,  and  the  Sums  for  which  his  Father  was 
bound,  but  that  even  the  penfion  was  never  charged  in 
the  Treaties  he  made  with  England, 

The  Peace  was  very  folemnly  proclaimed  at  London  the 
13  th  of  June,  with  a  general  Proceffion,  wherein  were 
carried  all  the  richeft  filver  CrofTes,  and  the  fineft  Copes 
worn,  for  the  greater  pomp.  But  this  was  the  laft  time 
thefe  things  appeared  in  publick.  Shortly  after,  Henry 
called  them  in,  together  with  the  Church-Plate,  into  his 
Treafury  and  Wardrobe,  without  giving  any  other  reafon 
than  his  will  and  pleafure. 

It  is  faid,  the  late  War  with   France  coft  Henry  five 

■  hundred  eighty   fix  thoufand   feven  hundred  and  eighteen 

Pounds  Sterling,    and   the   Charges  of  keeping  Boulogne 

eight  years  amounted  to  feven  hundred  fifty  five  thoufand 

eight  hundred   thirty    three    Pounds.     So  large  a   Sum, 


which  was  not  to  be  repaid  under  eight  years,  had  con-  :  546. 
fumed  whatever  had  been  granted  by  the  Parliament, 
and  received  from  the  Chapels,  Colleges  and  Hofpitals. 
So  that  he  was  forced  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
lay  a  Tax  upon  his  Subjects,  under  the  name  of  Bene- 
volence (2),  as  appears  in  the  Collection  of  the  Publick  AG.  I'uh. 
Ails.  fZ'P'^ 

The  Peace  reftored  between  the  two  Kings  the  good  un-  ucmj 
derfbanding  which  had  been  interrupted  fome  years,  rather  ""J   C  .*'- 
by  the  artifices  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Party  in  England,J':L' '/["" 
than  for  any  juft  caufe.     Catherine  de  Medici,  Dauphinefs  Daughter. 
of  France,  being,   at  this  time,  delivered  of  a  Princefs,  Holi:n°fh. 
and  Henry  defiring  to  ftand  Godfather  (3),   he  called  her 
Elizabeth,     Prefently  after,  the  two  Kings  fent  Ambafla-  Embafy 
dors  to  each  other,  to  receive  the  Oaths  concerning  the^rr'¥uncs- 
Peace,  and  chofe  for  thefe  Embaflles  their  two  High-Ad-  s.ow", 
mirals  (4).     It  is  faid,  that  whilft  Admiral  Annclaut  was  PrcjeB  of 
at  London,  he   began  a  Negotiation  about  Religion,  and  "*°/^""j; 
that  the  two  Kings  intended  to  abolifh  the  Mats  in  their  Burnet'' 
Dominions  (5).  As  for  Henry,  very  likely,  if  he  had  lived,  T.I. p.  340, 
he    would  have  advanced   the   Reformation  :  Nay,  it  is  Herbcrt- 
certain,  that  on  account  of  this  Negotiation,  he  ordered 
Cranmer  to  fet  down  in    writing    how  fuch  a  Change 
might  be  effected,  and  to  ftrengthen  all  with  arguments 
and   paflages  from  the  Scriptures.     But  this  Project  foon  Fnnos'j 
vanifhed  into  fmoke.     Probably,  Francis  had  entered  into  dlJ'S.r-' 
this   Negotiation,  only  becaufe  he  defired  to  be  in  ftrict 
union  with  Henry,  and  knew  by  experience,  that  the  bare 
Propofal  of  conforming  himfelf  to  his  Sentiments  in  point 
of  Religion,  was  a  moft  effectual  way  to  fucceed.     But  it 
is  not  likely  he  really  intended  to  admit  of  any  Reforma- 
tion in  his  Kingdom.     And  indeed,  at  this  very  time  he 
was   kindling  the   flames    of  Perfecution  all   over  France 
againft  the  Reformed,  of  whom  fourteen  this  year  were 
burnt  at  Meatix,  and  many  others  at  Paris,  and  in  other 
places ;  not  to  mention  the  maffacre  of  Cabrieres  and  Me- 
rindol,  for  which  none  were  punifhed.     The  Cardinals  of 
Lorrain  and  Tournon  his  chief  Miniftcrs,  were  too  much 
incenfed   againft  the  Proteftants,  for  any  Man  to  believe, 
that  fo  long  as  they  were  in  favor,  the  King  ever  ferioufly 
thought  of  abolifhing  the  Mafs  in  France. 

Before   the    Peace  between  England  and    France   was  The  Emperor 
figned,  the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Germany  fe€mg  them- t"'*l'ar"  " 
felves  going    to  be  attacked   by  the  Emperor,  who  had  PnttSaatu 
at  laft   taken  off  the  mask,  fince  his  Peace  with  France,  Sleidan. 
and  Truce  with  the  Turks,  fent  to  Henry,  Prince  Philip, 
Brother  (6)  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  delire  afliftance.     It  Negotiation 
appears  in  the  King's  Letter   to  this  Prince,  extant  in  the  °f,tc  p 
Colleclion  of  the  Publick  Ac7s,  that  Henry  had  fent  to  de-  h™. 
fire  him    to   come,  and   the   Lord  Herbert   affures,  that  Aft.  Pub. 
Philip  aimed  at  marrying  the  Princefs  Mary.     However  ?jV;  P-SS' 
this   be,  the  King  anfwered  his  demand  of  aid  by  {even 
Propofttions,  containing  the  terms  on  which  he  was  wil- 
ling to  enter  into  a  defenfive  League  with  the  Proteftants. 
But  as  his  Propofitions    tended  only  to  render  him  head 
and  fole  director  of  the  League,  they  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  put  themfelves  blindly  into  his  hands.     They  on- 
ly told  him,  if  he  would  depofite  fomewhere  in  Gcr?nany 
a    hundred    thoufand   Crowns  to  ferve  for  the  defence  of 
the  League,  they  would  prefer  his  alliance  to  that  of  Fran- 
cis.    But  finding  they  offered   no  advantage  for  himfelf, 
he  had   no  fuch  zeal  for   the  Augsburg  Confeflion,  (from 
which  he  was  yet  very  remote)  as  to  engage  in  its  pro- 
tection without  reaping  any  benefit.     The  truth  is,  the 
Proteftants  were  perfuaded,  he  had   no  defire  to  be  really 
united  with  them,  but  intended  only  to  encourage  them, 
for  fear   they   fhould    fubmit  to  the  Emperor,  as  alfo  to 
hinder  them  from  putting  themfelves  under  the  French 
King's  protection,    with   whom    he  had   not    yet  Peace. 
For  the  fame  reafon  it  was,    that  under  colour  of  con- 
tinuing the  Negotiation,  he   kept  the  Count  Palatine  at 
his  Court,  till  he  faw  the  Peace  with  France  was  near  a 
conclufion. 

It   was  now   fome  time    fince  the  Pope  and  Emperor  League  h~ 
had  formed  the  project  of  a  League  againft  the  Proteftants ''""'"  ''M 
of  Germany.     They  had  agreed  upon  all  the  Articles ;  but  £„lr^"r 
the    Emperor  had    thought    proper  to  defer  the  figning, 
that   he  might  fay    he  did   it  merely  in  his  own  defence. 
At   laft,  about  the  middle  of  June,  he  fent  the  Cardinal 
of   Trent  to  Pome,    where  the  League    was    figned   the 
26th   of  the   fame   month.     The  Pope  promifed  to  find 
for  fix  months  twelve  thoufand  Foot,  five  hundred  Horfe, 
and  two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,    for  the  War  in  Ger- 
many.    Moreover,  he  gave  the  Emperor  a  moiety  of  one 
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(1)  The  Englifh  Plenipotentiaries  were.  John  Dudley  Vifcount  Ljle  Baron  Malpai  and  Sommerey,  Sir  William  Paget  the  King's  Secretary,  and  Dr.  IVotun 
D-an  of  Canterbury  and  York.     RymeSs  Feed.   Tom.  XV.  p.  93. 

(2)  This  Benevolence  amounted  to  leventv  thoufand  {even  hundred  and  twenty  three  Pounds.     Strype't  Mem.  Tom.  I.   p.  390. 

(3)  Sir  'tlo:f;js  Cheiny,  Trealhrer  of  the  Houihold,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports,  flood,  as  King  Henry 's  Proxy.     Hdlmgjh.  p.  973. 

(4-)  The  Engiifh   Admiral,  Join  Lord  Life,  was  accompanied   by  Cutbhtrt  Bifnop  of  Durham,  and  feveral  other  Lords.     The  French  Ambafiadcr  landed 
at  Greenwich,  /Jllgltfl  19.     Hall,   rol.  262. 

(-0  The  Mafs  was  to  be  changed  into  a  Communion,  and  Cranmer  was  ordered  to  draw  a  Form  of  it.    Ftx.     Butnet,  Tom-  I.  p.  340. 
(o)   Lord  Herbert  fays,  Nephew. 
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year's  revenue  of  the  benefice i  in  Spain,  with  power  to 
alienate  a  hundred  thoufand  Crowns-worth  of  Church- 
Lands.  This  was  a  demonftration  that  it  was  a  religious 
War,  though  the  Emperor  affected  to  publifh  the  con- 
trary. 

The  Emperor  having  notice  that  the  Pope's  Troops 
were  beginning  to  march  ;  that  the  Count  de  Bute  had 
forwarded  his  levies  in  the  Low-Countries  ;  and  Duke 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom  he  had  ingaged  in  his  I'.uty, 
was  ready  to  act  when  there  mould  be  occafion,  aflem- 
bied  his  Army  about  Ratisbon,  His  defipn  was  to  meet 
the  Pope's  Troops,  who  were  doffing  Tirol,  under  the 
conduct  of  Oflaviano  Farnefr.  At  the  fame  time  to  hin- 
der this  junction,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Heffe  marched  the  fame  way,  with  an  Army  of 
forty  thoufand  Men.  Without  entring  into  the  particulars 
of  this  firlt  Campain  ,  I  fliall  only  lay  in  general ,  that 
the  Proteltants,  though  fuperior  in  number,  could  not  hin- 
der the  junction  of  the  Italian  Troops,  nor  of  thofe  of 
the  Low-Countries ,  with  the  Emperor.  The  different 
tempers  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hcffc  did  nut  a  little  contribute  towards  their  taking  wrong 
meafures.  In  fliort,  the  Campain  lafting  till  November, 
without  either  of  (he  two  Armies  defiring  to  engage,  the 
elector  of  Saxony  received  the  ill  news,  that  the  King  of 
the  Romans  and  Duke  Maurice  were  deftroying  his  Coun- 
try with  fire  and  fword.  This  obliging  him  to  march 
with  part  of  the  Army,  to  the  relief  of  his  Subjects  , 
the  Landgrave,  grown  too  weak  by  this  feparation,  chofe 
likewife  to  retire  into  his  Dominions.  Thus  the  Em- 
peror meeting  with  no  more  oppofition,  took  Francfott, 
Vim,  and  feveral  other  Towns  belonging  to  the  League, 
which  furniflied  him  with  the  Money  he  wanted  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Army. 

Whillt  the  War  was  carrying  on  in  Germany,  the 
Council  languifhed  at  Trent,  and  proceeded  very  flovvly. 
Befides  that  the  Members  were  very  few,  they  were 
wholly  dependent  on  the  Legates,  who  durft  not  them- 
felves  undertake  any  thing  without  orders  from  Rome. 
But  it  was  the  Pope's  intereit  to  prolong  matters,  becaufe 
he  hoped,  time  would  procure  him  at  laft  fume  occafion 
to  diiforve  the  Council,  or  remove  it  to  Italy.  Thus  the 
Council  was  but  an  empty  name,  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Pope  and  Emperor  for  their  own  private  views,  and  to 
cafi  a  milt  before  the  eyes  of  the  publick. 

Religion  began  alfo  to  caufe  troubles  in  Scotland,  or  at 
leaft  to  produce  the  feeds  thereof,  by  the  defpair  to  which 
thofe  that  embraced  the  Reformation  were  driven.  Since 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  had  enjoyed  the 
Peace  procured  them  by  the  King  of  France,  they  thought 
only  of  being  revenged  on  their  enemies.  Religion  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  a  pretence,  becaufe  the  oppofite  Fac- 
tion almoft:  wholly  confided  of  the  Reformed.  In  the 
cowrie  of  this  year  1546,  they  put  to  death  feveral  Per- 
fons  for  Religion  at  Perth,  St.  Andrews,  and  other 
places  (1).  The  Regent  fuffered  himfelfto  be  fo  led  by 
the  Cardinal,  that  he  gloried  in  delivering  to  the  Flames 
thofe  whom  he  had  formerly  conhdered  as  his  Brethren. 
Among  thofe  who  were  facrificed  to  the  furious  paflion 
of  the  Cardinal,  a  Minilter  called  Sephocard  (2),  who 
fuffered  Martyrdom  at  St.  Andrews,  was  particularly  re- 
markable. This  Man  being  condemned  to  the  Fire, 
the  Regent  at  the  inftance  of  one  of  his  Friends  would 
have  fared  his  Life,  and  to  that  end  fent  a  note  to  the 
Cardinal,  defiling  him  to  fufpend  the  execution.  But 
the  barbarous  Prelate,  without  regarding  the  Regent's  re- 
qtieft,  not  onlv  caufed  the  Sentence  to  be  executed,  but 
would  alfo  feed  his  eyes  with  the  fad  Spectacle,  fitting 
in  ftate  in  a  great  Window  of  his  Cattle.  It  is  faid, 
that,  before  he  was  delivered  to  the  Flames,  the  Mini- 
lter told  the  Executioner,  "  That  within  few  days  the 
"  Prelate  who  beheld  him  with  fuch  pride  from  yonder 
"  high  place,  fhould  lie  in  the  fame  as  ignominioufly  as 
"  now  he  was  feen  proudly  to  relt  himfclt.  "  This 
prediction  proved  but  too  true  for  the  Cardinal.  Prefent- 
ly  after  he  was  murdered  in  his  own  Palace,  and  hi>  Bo- 
dy thrown  into  the  Street,  out  of  the  very  Window 
from  whence  he  looked  on,  while  Sephocard  was  burn- 
ing. 


As  for  England,  Religion  was  ftili   upon  the  fame  foot,     1  5-46. 
as   the    King  had  been    pleafed  to  cftabliih   it.     The  Re-  7t 
formation   had   made  fomc  prozrefs    ;     but   was   far  from  £'* 
being   brought  to  perfection,  and  yet  the  Reformed   could 
not    forbear   hoping,    the    King    himfclf  would    carrv   ir 
much  farther.     In  this  belief,  they  thought  k  prudent 'n-t 
to    provoke   him,  and    that  they  effetftuilly  confuted  the 
welfare  of  their   Religion,    bv    remaining  in  fitence,    and 
waiting  for  better  times.      This  is  the  true  reafoii  why 
there    were  fewer  Perfons    that    fuffered    for    Religion    i:i 
England  than  in  France.     Iti,   not  tn  be  queftione  ,   I     1 
"if  there    had    not  been    hopes   of  a   farther    Reformat: 
many    People  would   have    openly   declared    the    opil 
which   thefe   hopes  induced    them  to  conceal.      Foi  mi    :, 
the  fame  reafon,  thofe  who  retained  all  the  Tenets  of  the 
old  Religion,  durft   not  directly  oppofe   the  Kins;,  for  fear 
their  oppofition  fhould  carry  him  beyond   the  bounds   he 
feemed  to  have  prefenbed  to  himfclf.      From  hence  fprun? 
a  blind   and   univerfal    compliance   with   the    Kins'.  Will, 
and  the  exceflive  Power  he   had  acquired  over  all  his  Sub- 
jects,   of  which    he   made  a   very    ill  ufe.      He  had    been  Henry  < 
troubled  for  foine  time  with  an  old  fore  in  his  Leg,   whir; 
was  grown  very  painful.    This,  added  to  his  monftrou   C01 
pulency,   which  rendered    him  almoft    unable  to  ftir,  mad 
him    fo  (toward    and  untraceable,    that    none   approached**^ 
him  without  trembling.     He   had    been    always  ftera    and  //-    •     . 
fevere,  but  was  incomparably  more  fo  towards  the  end  of'""'- 
his   days,    than    in    the  beginning.     Flattery   had    fo  cor-  H 
rupted    his   Judgment    and   Senfe,    that  he  deemed  it    an  P 
unpardonable  Crime,     to  contradict  his   Opinions,    though 
he   changed   them   himfeJF  very   frequently.      I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that   he    treated    with  Admiral    Anncbaut   of   abo- 
lifhing    the   Maf.<,    and    changing   it    info  a    Communion, 
after   the    manner   of  the    Proteftants.     And    yet,  (north/  Sh 
after,  Shaxton,  who   had   religncd  the  Bifhoprick  of  Salt's-  "'"^d'L 
bury,     and   been   long  a  Prifoner  for   refufing  to   conform  ml'^Jemi 
to  the  i\x   Articles,    being    accufed   afrefli  of  denying  the  ■"■• 
real  Prefence  in   the  Sacrament  (3),    the  King  was  pleafed  '!' 
to  have   him  tried  according    to    the  rigour   of  the   Law,  bur-,. 
and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.     But  this  Man,   who 
had   endured  the  hardfhips  of  a  long   Imprifonmcnt,  could 
not  belnld   w,th  the  fame  firmnefs  the    Punifhnv.-nt   pre- 
pared  for    him.     The  King   hating    fent    the    Bithups    of  Htatjmt 
London  and  IVorceJler,  to  perf wade"  him  to  recant,  he  was^?***" 
prevailed  upon,    and  abjuring   his    pretended    Hcrefy,    the  Burnet. 
King  granted  him  his   pardon.     He  became   afterwards  aTiP-34-- 
cruel  Perfecutor  of  the  Reformed. 

This  example    was  not  capable  of  moving  Ann  Askew,  ^™, Asktw 
who   was  accufed  of  the  fame  Crime,  and   rigoroufly   pro-  »,','.' 
fecuted,    though  fhe   had  good    Friends   at  Court,  where  R.wt. 
fhe  was  well  known  (4).     She  firmly  perfifted,  notwith-  St'>Pe- 
ftanding  all    the  Promifes  to   fave   her    Life,     in  cafe    fhe 
would   recant    (cj.      Some    Court   Ladies,     touched    with 
compaflion   for  her,  having   fent  her   fome  Money,  when 
in    prifon,    for  her   fubliftence,    were  the   occafion   of  her 
being  more  cruelly  tormented  (6).     Chancellor  IVriothefley, 
a  great  Enemy   to   the  Earl  of  Hertford,  hoping    to    draw 
fomething  out  of  the    Prifoner  againft   that    Lord    or    hi< 
Counters,     caufed  her   to  be  racked.     Nay,    'tis  faid,    he  Fox. 
would  be  prefent    himfelf,  and  obferving  the  Exccuiioner 
was    moved    with    pity    to    the    Prifoner,     threw   eft'  his 
Gown,  and  taking  upon    him  the   honorable  Office,  drew 
the   Rack  fo  fevcrely,    that  he   almoft    tore  her  afunder. 
Bit   this   is  a  fact  that  fcarce  feems  credible.     However, 
the  Woman's  Bones   being  put  out  of  joint,     fhe  was  car- 
ried  in  a  Chair  to   the  place    of    Execution,    and   burnt, 
with  four  Men   condemned  for  the  fame  Crime  (7*.     But  Hj]f. 
to  add    to  their  Sufferings,     they    were   made   to    hear  a Stow" 
Sermon    preached   by    Shaxton   their    falfe    Brother,     who 
upbraided  them   with    obftmacy  in  very   bitter  and  abulive 
Terms.     All  this   was  not  capable  of  fhaking  their  Con- 
ftancy,  which  indured   to  their  laft  breath. 

The  Enemies   of  the  Reformation  feeing  the   King  in-  D.r    ,  a. 
ceivfed  ag.nnft  the   Sacramentarians,  thought  it  a  favorable 
opportunity    to   ruin  the    Queen   and    the    Archbifhop    of""  -t,t' 
Canterbury,    whom   they    conhdered    as    the  grand    Pro-  pv 
tectars    of  the    Reformed.     Among    the  fupporters  of  the  T.  l.p.j+s, 
old  Religion,  the   chief  were,     Chancellor  Wrhthcjlty,  the  &c- 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  bis  Son,  Bonner  Bi- 


(1)  Some  of  the  Seottijb  Priefts  were  lb  ignorant,  that  they  maintained,  The  New  Teftamcnt  was  lately  written  by  Martin  l.uticr,  and  therefore 
they    defirtd   only    the   OM-      Buchanan.   1.    r<. 

(2)  The  Auih.ir  means  Mr.  George  Wijbart,  defended  of  a  nobJe  Family,  who  finilVd  his  Studies  in  the  Univerfity  of  Comtridgt,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  in   1544-     See  the  Sioiy   .f  hi  d-ath  in  Burnet,   Vol.  I.   p.    333  j    and  Bucbanar,    J.  15. 

(3;  His  woids  were.  That  Chrirt's  natutal  Body  was  nit  in  the  Saciament,  but  that  it  was  a  £gn  and  memorial  of  his  Fcdy  that  was  c  veined. 
Burnet,  Tom.  I.  p.   340. 

(4)  She  was  nibly  defcended  (  beine  S  Iter  of  Sir  Francis  Afcue,  or  Afougb,  of  Lm.o.'n/bire  )  and  educated  beyord  whit  was  ufual  in  that  Age  to 
thole  of  her  Sex.  Bu'  ihe  was  unfortunate. y  married  to  one  Kyme,  whj  .being  a  violent  Papilt,  drove  h.-r  out  or"  his  H-ufc,  where  he  found  (he  fa- 
TOUred  the   Reformation        Burnet.   Tom.    I-    p-    341. 

(J)  Upon  her  examination,  being  asked  by  ihe  Lo:d  Mayor  of  London,  Whether  the  Prielts  cannot  make  the  Body  of  Chjilt.*  She  wittily  replied,  I 
have  read  that  God    made    Man,  biit  t h <t    Man  (an  make    Cd,   1   never   yet  r  ad.      Strype't    Mem.   Tom.  I.   p.    3S7. 

(6)  Being  asktd  what  favour  or  cncoui.ie.em  m  (he  hid  tr  m  any  in  the  Court,  Ihe  would  contefs  roth-ng,  tut  that  me  in  Lierry  had  koueht  her 
fome  Money,  which  he  laid  c.me  from  two  L  dies  in  toe  Court.  This  nude  the  Chancel  or  put  her  to  the  Rack.  Si.e  had  oren  eft  at  Court,  and 
was    much  fivoured   by  muiy    great    Ladies  there  J    and   it  was  believed  the   Q^ecn  hid  iiiowcd   kiadnefs  to  her.     Burnet,  p.    341. 

(7)  Jebn  LafctMei  a  Gentleman,    (  pnbauly    me    lam--   that    acculed    Catbtrint  Usward  \  tiiatti   OtterJen  and £elcr,ior.  two  PiieitSj    -nd  Jchr. 

Sxdlam  a  Taylor".     Hal!,  fol.  263.     St'ype,  Turn.  1.  p.  388, 
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1  546.      fhop  of  London,  Gardiner  Bifhop  of  U'inchefler ;  and   thefe 
had  doubtlefs,  among  the  Courtiers,    and  the  King's  Ser- 
vants, Creatures   who  failed   not  to   be  ferviceable  on   oc- 
cafion.     But   whatever  Project   they    formed,     the   Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury  was   frill  in  their   way,  who  having 
great    Influence    over   the    King,    commonly    broke  their 
meafure;..     So    to   be  entirely    freed  from     this    formidable 
Adversary,    they   refolved    to  complain   of  him   openly  to 
the  King,    and  accufe  him    of  being  the  Head  and    Pro- 
tector of  the  Sacramentarians,    and  of  all   in  general  who 
rejected  the  fix   Articles.     This   refolution   was  executed. 
CranmeP/i    The  Perfon  who  took  upon   him  to    fpeak   to  the    King, 
efeiity  ac-     told  him,  there   were  evident  Proofs  ready  of   what  was 
Burnet  alledged  againft:    Cranmer,    and    if   he   were    fent    to    the 

Tower,    fo   many    Witnefles    would    appear    againft  him, 
that    the   King  would   be   himfelf  furprized.      Henry  was 
not  ignorant   that  Cranmer   was  againft    the  Six  Articles 
in  his  mind,  fince  he  had   himfelf  frankly  owned  it.     But 
he  really  loved  him,    and  therefore  would  not  expofe  him 
to  a  Trial  which  muft   have  been   fatal  to  him.     Befides, 
he   took  it   very  ill,     that  fuch  pains    were  taken   to  de- 
ftroy  a  Man,    for  whom   he  had  fo    often  and  fo  openly 
declared.     However,  refolving  to  fee  how  far  the   Malice 
of  his   Enemies  would   go,    he  confented    that   he   fhould 
be  the  next  day  called   before   the   Council,    and  fent  to 
The  King.      tne  Tower,    if    they   faw   Caufe.     But  in   the  night   the 
gfjis  bim  a   King  fent  for   Cranmer,  and  telling  him   what    had   been 
'"ft"  Trk  revived,    defired  to  know  how  he   meant  to  anfwer   for 
fia'ci.         himfelf.     Cranmer   thanked    the   King,    and  prayed   him, 
that   fince*  he  was   to  be  queftioned   for  his  religious  Opini- 
ons, Judges  might  be  affigned   him  who  underftood   thofe 
matters.     The  King  replied,  he  went   the  wrong  way  to 
Cmc  his   Life,  for   moll   certainly    his   Enemies   had  Wit- 
nelles    ready    to  convict:    him  in   fuch    manner,    that  the 
Judges  'would   be   forced   to  condemn  him  ;    and  therefore 
fince  he  took  fo  little  care  of  himfelf,    he  would   look   to 
it.     So  he  ordered  him  to  defire  the  Council,  to  ufe  him  as 
a  Privy-Counfeilor,  and  as  they  would  expect,  to  be  ufed  in 
the  like  cafe,  that  is,  that  his  Accufers  might  be  brought 
face  to  face  before  he  was  fent  to   the  Tower  ;  and    if  his 
requefi.  was    not  granted,  he   was  to  appeal  to  the  King. 
At    the   fame  time  he  pulled  off  his   Ring,  and  giving   it 
to  him,  faid,  if  his  Appeal  was   rejected,  he   fhould  fhow 
the  Council  that    token   of  his   Protection.     Next  Morn- 
ing  Cranmer  coming  to   the  Council-door,    was    fo  long 
kept  waiting  in   the  Lobby,  that  the  King  hearing  of  this 
difrefpe£t,  fent  word,  that  he  fhould   be  prefently  brought 
in  ( 1  ].     It  happened  as  the  King  forefaw,  fo  that  Cranmer 
was  forced  at  laft  to  produce  the  King's  Ring,  which  ter- 
Tit  fbr.g      ribly  mortified    his   Enemies.     Then    they    all    rofe    up, 
m^tifr,!  the  and  went    and    informed   the   King  of  what    had  palled, 
A  ■'-i,:i'-"C'i  who  told  them,    he   thought  he  had  a  wifer  Council    than 
now  he   found    they   were,    and  laying    his   hand   on  his 
Breaft,    fwore,    that   he    took   the  Archbifhop  to   be  the 
moft  faithful  Subjecl  he   had.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  wil- 
ling  to  excufe  the  Council,  faid,   They   meant  the  Arch- 
bifhop no  harm,  but  only  to   vindicate   his  Innocence  by 
fuch  a  Trial   as  would  have    freed   him   from  all    Afper- 
iions.     But  the  King  looking   fternly   at   him,   anfwered, 
"  He   would  not  furler  Men   who  were  fo  dear  to  him, 
"  to    be    thus  handled   with  Impunity.      He   knew  the 
"  Fa&ions  that    were  among  them,    and   their  Malice  to 
"  one  another,  which  he  would  either  extinguifh,  or  very 
"  fpeedily    punifh."     Then   he  commanded    them   all   to 
be  reconciled   to  the  Archbifhop.     They   immediately    o- 
beyed,    though    it   was  but  in   outward  appearance.     But 
for    Cranmer,    he   heartily    forgave    them,     as    he    plainly 
fhowed  afterwards. 
Tic  »««»         It   feems,    fo  great    a   mortification    fhould    have  made 
'•  aaujed,     thefe    Men   more  cautious.     But  their   extreme  defire    to 
T'J'Hf-    focceed   in   their  Plots,    would    not   fuffer   them  to  defift, 
f'i/off.        with   regard  to  the  Queen.     They  perceived,    if  the  King 
Hubert.       had   oppofed   their  accufation   of  Cranmer,    it  was  not  to 
Burnet.        njnder   the   execution  of  the  Law  of  the  fix  Articles,  but 
from  a  pure  motive  of  affection  for  that   Prelate.     That 
therefore  their  Proceedings  could  not   have  difpleafed  him 
as  to  the  Thing,  but  only  in  refpect  of  the  Perfon.    This 
made  them  think  they  fhould  find  it  eafier  to  deftroy  the 
Queen,    becaufe   the    King    would   never  willingly    fuffer 
that   his  own  Wife   fhould  differ   from  him  in  matters  of 
Religion.     Catherine  Parr,  who  was  then  on  the  Throne, 
had  gained    the    King's    Affecfion    by    her   extraordinary 
care  of  him,    and    by    giving   him    daily    frefh   marks  of 
her   Gratitude.       She   was  a  reformer  in  her   heart,    and 


even  fometimes  took  the  liberty  to  have  Sermons  preached  1546. 
in  her  Privy- Chamber,  before  fome  of  her  Ladies.  It 
came  to  the  King's  ears,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Nay,  he  fuffered  her  to  difpute  with  him  upon  Religion,  _ 
imagining  fhe  did  it  only  for  Inftruction.  But  at  laft  thefe 
Difputes  having  been  carried  too  far,  he  expreifed  his  dif- 
pleafure  at  them,  and  even  began  to  look  more  coldly 
upon  the  Queen,  than  formerly.  This  made  her  Ene- 
mies fancy  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  her  ruin,  whilil, 
ignorant  of  their  deligns,  fhe  was  feeking  occafions  to 
infpire  the  King  with  favorable  thoughts  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  King  firft  vented  to  Gardiner   his  difpleafure  with  Burned 
the  Queen.     He  could  not  pitch  upon  a  more  partial  Man. 
Gardiner  failed   not  to  cherifh    the  King's  refentment,  by 
aggravating  the  Queen's  obftinacy,  and  her  Pains  to  inftiJl 
her  notions  into  the  Ladies  who   ferved  her.     The  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  alfo  let  into  the  Secret,  confirmed   what 
Gardiner    had    faid,    and    hinted   to   the   King,     that  the 
Queen   had   encouraged  Ann  Askeiu   in    her  obftinacy,  and 
even  infinuated,     that   fhe  was  plotting  againft  the  State. 
In  fhort,  they   went    fo  far,  that  Articles  were  drawn   a-  Herbert, 
gainft  her,    and    ligned    by  the    King.     The    Chancellor 
putting  up  the    Paper  carelefly   in    his  Pocket,     it    dropt 
from  him,    and  the  Perfon  that  found    it  carried  it  to  the 
Queen,     who    feeing    the    King's  hand   to   fuch  a  Paper, 
concluded    herfelf  loft.     However,     being   advifed   by  one 
of  her  Friends,  to  go  to  the  King  and  try  to  appeafe  him, 
fhe   came  into  his  Room  with  a  fettled   Countenance,    as 
if  fhe  knew  nothing  of  what    had  palTed.     The  King   re- 
•  ceived   her   very   kindly,    and   began   to  talk  of  Religion. 
She  anfwered,  thefe  things  were  above  her,  and  fhe  ought  Herbert, 
to  learn  of  him,  what  fhe  was  to  believe.     Net  fo,  by  St.  Burnet. 
Mary,   faid  the  King,  you  are  become  a  Dotlor,   and  able 
to  inftrucl  us.     The    Queen  feigning    to   be  furprized    at 
his  manner  of  fpeaking    to  her,    anfwered    very    mildly, 
"  She  faw  with  grief  he  was  offended  at   the  freedom  fhe 
"  had  fometimes  taken    to  difpute  with   him  in   matters 
"  of  Religion,  but   fhe  had   done   it  innocently,  with  the 
"  fole   view  of  diverting  him,  knowing  what  Pleafure  he 
"  took   in  talking    of  thofe  things,    which    none    imder- 
"  flood  better   than  himfelf  ;    her  chief  aim   had  been, 
"  not   only  to  make    him  forget  his  pain,  by  fuch  fort  of 
"  Difcourfes,  but  alfo  to  receive  Inftrudtion   herfelf,  and 
"  indeed  fhe  had  profited   much  ;    and  if  fhe  had   ftarted 
"  objections,  it    was   only  to  give   him    occafion    to  clear 
"  the  difficulties,    which   were  above  a  Woman's  under- 
"  (landing.  "     And  is  it  even  fo,    faid  the  King,  then  we 
are  Friends  again.     So  he  embraced  her  with  great  Affec- 
tion,   and   fent  her  away  with  very  tender  affurances  of 
his   conftant  Love  to   her  (2).     On  the  morrow,  which  Burner. 
was    the   day    appointed    for  carrying    the    Queen  to    the 
Tower,  the   King  going  to  take   the  Air  in  the   Garden, 
fent   for  her,  and  prefently  after   came  in  the  Chancellor, 
with    forty    of  the   Guard.     But  the  King  ftept  alide  to 
him,  and  after   a  little   Difcourfe,    was  heard   to   call  him 
in  an  angry  tone,  Knave,  Fool,  and  Beajl.    Then  he  came 
again  to  the   Queen,  who    feeing  him   in  a  Paffion    with 
the    Chancellor,    endeavoured  to    appeafe    him.     But  the 
King  told  her,  fhe  had  no  reafon  to  plead  for  him. 

Thefe    two   attempts   againft    the  Archbifhop  and    the  <n>e  Kw 
Queen,  not   only  proved  unfuccefsful,    but  alfo  very  pre-  trginnobate 
judicial  to  the  Enemies  of  the  Reformation.     From  thence-  *Jf  E"""<e> 
forward  the   King  could  not  endure   them,  being  fatisfied  j-'/^,^" 
their  chief  aim   was  to  overthrow  whatever  he   had  efta-  Burnet. 
blifhed.     Gardiner  was  turned  out  of  favour   immediately,  Gardine  's 
and  the  King  would   not  fuffer  him   to  be  prefent   in  the  Diferaa. 
Council  (3). 

But  a  greater  ftorm  fell  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  ?&■  *>*£«- 
his  Son  the  Earl  of  Surrey.     Henry  almoft   choaked   with-'*""/*'" 
Fat,    and    perceiving    his    Leg    vifibly    to    grow    worfe,  Norfolk  w 
plainly  faw   he   had  not    long  to  live.     In  this  belief,  h.  tbe  E^rlof 
confidered    the   Duke  of  Norfolk  and    the  Earl    of  Surrey,  s"™*  " 

J  J~  death. 

as    two    Lords  who  could   greatly   imbroil   the   Prince  his  Herbert. 
Son,    during  his   Minority.     The   Duke  of    Norfolk  was  stow- 
as  it  were,    the  Head   of  the   favourers  of  the   Pope,    and  .Ho1 


the  old  Religion,  though,  like  a  good  Courtier,  he  had  out 
wardly  complied  with  all  the  King's  Innovations.  Henry 
was  contented  with  this  external  compliance,  though  he 
knew  he  was  ever  attached  to  the  Pope,  whofe  Pavty 
was  flill  very  powerful  in  England,  and  that  his  Son  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  in  the  fame  Sentiments.  This  fufEced 
to  infpire  him  with  a  juft  fear,  that  after  his  death,  thefe 
two  Lords,  affifted  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and   their 


Burnet. 


(1)  Dr.  Buti  the  King's  Phyfician,  who  loved  Cranmer,  went  and  told  the  King  what  a  ftrange  th:ng  he  had  feen  '.  The  Primate  of  all  England 
iv^itinj  at  tbe  Council  door  among  tbe  Footmen  and  Ser-vantt.  Whereupon  the  King  lent  to  the  Jioard  to  have  him  brought  in  immediately.  Burnet, 
Turn.  I-  p.   5  J  3. 

(2)  Whether  the  King  had  really  defigned  her  Ruin  or  not,  is  differently  reprefented  by  the  Writers  who  lived  next  that  time.  Some,  fays  the 
Lord  Herbert,  believe  it  was  net  fo  much  the  King's   Intention  to  ufe  the  rigor  of  the  Law,  as  to  deter  her  from  reading  forbidden  Books,  p.  z6:. 

jt  1-oid  Hrrbett  fays,  though  it  appears  by  Gardiner's  fubm'lTion,  exrant  in  our  Records,  that  not  long  after  he  tell  into  the  King's  di:p)eafure, 
yet  whether  "n  this  occanon,  or  that  he  was  a  Ipecial  Friend  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  (  who  was  now  alio  in  difgrace)  or  any  other  Caulc,  is  not  there 
i  lermimd.  However,  the  King  excluded  him  out  of  the  Number  cf  thol •  whom  he  app  inted  his  Excco  ors,  and  Councilors  to  his  Son  Ea~ca-d\'l. 
Hubert,   p    26  J. 

Friend-, 
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Friends,  would  labour  to  fet  the  Crown  on  the  Head  of 
the  Princefs    Mary,    and   fo  what  he    had  been    at   fuch 
pains   to  eftablilh    during  his    Reign,     would  be    entirely 
overthrown.     And   indeed,  he  could  not  queftion,  if  that 
Party  prevailed,  they   would    deem  his   Divorce  with  Ca- 
therine of  Arragon  null   and  void.     In  which    cafe,  Mary 
was  his  only   lawful   Iffue,  and   the  Prince  his  Son  a  Ba- 
llard.    He   could   hope    for  no    remedy   to  this   Evil  from 
the    Parliament,  having   learnt   by  long  Experience,   with 
how  much  eafe   that  Body  confiding   of  fo  many   Mem- 
bers,   was   carried    away  with  the  prevailing  Party.      He 
thought  therefore,    the   beft  and  fhorteft    way   to  prevent 
thefe    mifchiefs,    and    free   himfelf  from  his   Fears,    was, 
not  to  leave  thefe   two  Lords  behind  him,    whom  he  be- 
lieved capable  of  disturbing  his  Son's  Minority,  and   even 
of  robbing  him  of  the  Crown.     For  this   fole  Reafon  their 
ruin   was  refolved,    after  which,  fome   pretenfe  was  to  be 
found.     And   this   is  feldom  wanting  to  thofe    who  have 
the   power   in  their  hands.     As   foon  as  it  was   perceived, 
his  Afieciion   for  the   Father  and   Son   was  grown    cold, 
there  were  Perfons  ready  to  infinuate,  they  had   pernicious 
defigns  againft  the  State  (1),  and  only  waited   his  death  to 
put  them    in  execution  ;     that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  re- 
fufed   feveral  good  Matches  (2)  fince  the   lofs  of  his  Coun- 
tefs,  and  it  was  generally  reported,  he  afpired  to  the  Prin- 
cefs Mary  :  That  it   was  not  without  fome  private  reafon 
he  ufed  the  Arms  of  St.  Edward  the  ConfeJJbr,  though  his 
Father  had  taken    them  out  of  his  'Scutcheon,    but   how- 
ever  the   Duke  himfelf  had  left   that  quarter    blank,     in 
order  to  refume  that  at  a  proper  feafon.     Upon   thefe  ge- 
neral Accufations,  the  King   ordered  them  to  be   arretted, 
and  fent  to  the  Tower  (3).     After  that,  care  was   taken  to 
let   the  Publick  know,  that  they   who  had  any   thing   to 
fay  againft  the  Prifoners,  fhould   be  gracioufly  heard,  and 
the  King  would   pardon  all  Perfons  concerned   in  any  Plot 
with  them,  who  would  come  and  make  a  difcovery  (4). 

Some  time  before  this  Affair  was  begun,  the  King  re- 
ftored  the  two  Univerfitif;s  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to 
all  their  Eftates,  Rents,  and  Privileges,  though  by  the 
A<S  of  Parliament  which  gave  the  Lands  of  the  Colleges 
to  the  King,  they  were  to  be  fupprefTed.  It  might  be 
thought  very  ftrange,  the  Parliament  fhould  not  diftin- 
guilri  thefe  two  Univerfities  from  the  reft  of  the  Col- 
leges, confidering  their  Antiquity,  and  the  Advantages 
the  Kingdom  had  thence  received,  and  daily  did  receive, 
if  it  had  not  beei\  now  frequently  feen,  that  they  had  long 
acted  folely  by  'the  direction  of  the  Court.  It  is  probable, 
the  King  remained  long  doubtful,  whether  he  fhould  dif- 
folve  or  preferve  thefe  two  Univerfities,  fince  having  re- 
ceived their  humble  Petitions,  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
he  made  them  wait  for  his  anfwer  till  OHober.  Nay,  it 
was  talked  at  Court  for  fome  time,  of  making  great  Al- 
teration? in  their  Charters.  But  at  laft,  the  King  re- 
folved to  continue  them  upon  the  fame  foot  they  had  all 
along  been.  Shortly  after,  on  the  1 9th  of  December,  he 
founded  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  which  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  Foundations  of  that  kind  in  Europe  (;). 

Mean  while,  diligent  fearch  was  making  by  the  King's 
Order,  after  every  thing  that  could  ferve  to  form  an  Im- 
peachment againft  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  his 
Son  ;  the  King,  who  found  himfelf  near  his  end,  being  ab- 
folutely   bent,    they    fhould  go  out  of  the  World  before 


him.  In  this  Interval,  he  ordered  his  Will,  made  iuft  i-;.;', 
before  his  late  Expedition  into  France,  to  be  brought  him, 
and  perufing  it,  caufed  Gardiner's  name  to  be  ftruck  out 
of  the  number  of  the  Counfellors  appointed  for  the 
Council  of  State,  during  Edward's  Minority.  Sir  An- 
thony Brown,  who  was  prefent,  would  have  fpokc  in  the 
Bifhop's  behalf  (6).  But  the  King  anfwered,  lie  knew 
Gardiner,  and  though  he  himfelf  could  govern  him, 
none  of  thofe  who  weie  to  come  alter  him  would  be  able 
to  do  it. 

This  Will,  extant  in   the  Colletlion  of  the  Publick  Ac!;,  *"'  ''ub- 
is  dated  Decmber  the  30th,  1546,   and  the  King"*  name'xv'? 
is  at  the  bottom,  with  thole  of  ten  Witneflet,     But  it  is 
hard    to    know    tor  certain,     whether   it   was   figncd    v. 
the  King's  own  hand.     This  was  afterwards  questioned. 
Mr.  TRymer,  who  collected   the  Records  Would  have   done 
well   to  have  put  the   thing  out  of  dilpute,    and   informed 
the  world,  whether  he  had  the  Original  in  his  hand;,  and 
if  fo,  whether  the    King's  name   was   bit   own  Hand-wri 
ting.     This  he  might  have  ealilv  known,  by  com 
his   name  on  the  Will,  with   his  ufual  Signings,  of  which 
doubtlefs  he  had  feveral  by  him  (7).     The  Importance  oi 
this  Inquiry  confifts,   in  that  the   Act  of  Parliament,  im- 
powering    the    King  to    fettle   the   SucceiTion,    ordeied,   it 
ihould  be  by  Letters  Patents  under  the   Great  Seal,  or'  bv 
his   laft  Will,   figncd   with  his   own   hand.      Now    it  hap- 
pened   afterwards,    that  the   Line  of  Scotland,    not    being 
placed    in   the  order    which   belonged  to  them,    queftioned 
the    Validity   of  the    Will,     maintaining,    that  Henry  had 
not  figncd  it  with  his  own  Hand-writing.     Indeed  it  could 
be   alledged   againft    this   pretenfion,    that  the  Will  heir-r- 
elated  a   month  before    the  King's    death,    there   was  no 
room  to  fuppofe,  Henry  was  then  unable  to  fign  it.     On 
the  other  hand,  it   is  not   impoffible,   that  having  ordered 
his  Will  to  be  tranferibed   the  30th  of  December     he  de- 
layed  to    fet   his  hand,    and   fo    was   prevented   by  death. 
But   there    is   moreover  a  ftrong  Prefumption   he  did   not 
fign  it  with  his  own   hand,    namely,    he  was,  very  proba- 
bly,    unable    to    write    feveral    months   before   his   death 
doubtlefs,    by    reafon   his  Fingers  were  (o  fwoln,  that  he 
could   not    hold  his   Pen.     This   Conjecture  is  confirmed 
by   two  Papers   in  the  Collcilion  of  the  Publick  Acts,  both 
prior  to  the  Will.     The  firft   is  a   Power  of  the    31ft  of  Afl.  rub. 
Augu/l  1546,  given  by  Henry  to  three  of  his  Minifters  (8)  XVP  ,00• 
to   fign   in  his    Name,     all  the  Royal    CommiiTions,    and 
A£b  of  Grace.     The  fecond  is  a  like  Power  of  the  16th  lb.  p.  101. 
of  October  following,    to  fome  of  his   Council   to   put   the 
King's   Stamp  to,    and  Seal    with  his  Signet,  all    Acts   to 
which   the  King's  hand  was  required  (9).     The  reafon  al- 
ledged for  thefe  Powers,  was  taken  from  the  multiplicity  of 
Affairs,  wherewith  the   King  was  overwhelmed.     But  as 
he  had  never  lefs  than  at  that  time,    it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable,   this    was   only    a  cloke    to  hide   his  Indifpofition. 
However,    as   this  difpute,    which    concerned    only"    the 
Royal  Family  of  Scotland,  was   ended  by  the  Acceffion   of 
that  Family  to  the  Throne  of  England,  it  is  now  of  no 
confequence.     And  therefore  it  fuffices  to  mention  where- 
in it   conlifted   (10).     Here   follows  the   manner   wherein  o,jer  if  ,bt 
Henry  fettled  the  SucceiTion,  purfuant   to  the  Power  given  ;-   -'"■■ 
him  by  A&  of  Parliament  in  the  ;ear  1  $43. 

I.  Prince  Edward  and  all  his  Posterity. 


(1)  Their  chief  Accufers  were  fome  of  their  own  Family.  The  Duchefs,  Daughter  of  Edward  S'ajrd  Duke  of  Buckingham,  had,  for  above  four 
years,  been  pmed  from  the  Duke  her  Husbjnd  j  his  Daughter,  Mary  Duchefs  of  Richmond,  was  grown  an  extreme  Enemy  of  her  Brother.  From 
thefe  two  Ladies  came  the  firft  Information  againft  thofe  unfortunate  Lords,  as  appears  from  Lord  Herbert,  p.  263,  164.. 

(2)  Henry  Hoivard  Earl  of  Surrey  had  married  Frances  Daughter  cf  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  by  whom  he  had  two  Sons.  Thomas  and  Henry,  and  three 
Daughters.  The  Duke  of  Norjolk  would  have  allied  himfelf  to  the  Seymour  Family,  by  engaging  his  Son  to  marry  the  Earl  of  Hertford's  Daughter, 
which  his  Son  would  not  content  to,  and  the  Duchefs  of  Richmond  his    Daughter,  to  Sir    Thomas  Seymour.     Herbert,  p.  263,  264. 

(3)  December   12.     Stow,  p.   592. 

(4.)  This  year,  in  the  litter  end  of  March,  the  publick  Stews  which  had  long  been  allowed  by  the  State,  were  fupprefTed.  Stow,  p.  591.  They 
were  a  continued  row  of  Houfes  along  the  Thames  fide  in  boutbwark,  eighteen  in  number,  and  diftinguifhed  by  Signs.  In  the  Reign  ol  Henry  II, 
there   were    feveral  regulations  made  crnceming  thefe   Houfes,   to  be  feen   in   6'rcw's  Survey   of  London,   Book   IV-  p.  7.      Camden  thinks  they    were   called 

Stews,    from    the    Filh  ponds  near  them,   for  the   fatting   and  deanfing   Pike  and  Tench.     Camden  in  Surrey. April  27.   William  Foxley  fell  afleep,    and 

could  not  be  waked  by  any  means,  till  he  had  fiept  fourteen  days  and  fi'tccn  nights.  The  King's  Phyficians,  as  well  as  the  King  himfelf,  examined  him, 
but  the  Caul'e  of  his  fieeping  thus  could  not  be  knowa.  He  was  Potter  to  the  Mint  in  the  Tower.  When  he  awoke  he  thcughl  he  had  fiVpt  but  one 
night.  He  lived  forty  one  years  after,  till  1587,  itow,  p.  591.  Hollingfh.  p.  972. -----Of  much  the  fame  nature  is  what  we  And  mentioned  in  Ry. 
rr.er's  Fad.     There  is,  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.    447,  a    Bull  ot   Clement  VII,    for  John  Scot  a   Layman    in   the  Dkcefe  of  Glafcivi  in  Scotland,  who  lived  a 

hundred  and   fix  days  without  Ford This  year,  on  Feb.  18.  died   the  famous  Martin  Luther  aged  fixty, three  years.  S/cidan,  t.    16 In  hmy 

Vlll's  Reign  (  though  the  particular  time  is  not  mentioned )  was  ipftituted  the  Government  of  the  Prefidcnt  of  the  North  j  'lonfial  Eifhop  of  Durham  w.is 
the  tuft  Prelident. 

(5)  It  was  founded  out  of  three  others,  St.  MicbaeFs  College,  built  by  Harvey  of  Stanton,  in  Edward  IPs  days ;  King's- Hall,  founded  by  Edward  III ; 
and  Fijbwicke,  or  Fyfycke  Hortel.  King  Henry  founded  it  for  a  Mafter,  and  fixty  Fellows  and  Scholars,  but  it  has  been  fince  augmented  by  feveral  be- 
nefactions.  Camden    in   Camhr. About  the   fame  time  the    King  alfo   founded    Cbrijl-Cburcb    Huiprt.il    in    London,    and    endowed    it  with    five  hundred 

Marks.  It  w-is,  before  the  SupprelTion,  a  Convent  of  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friers,  but  the  King  bellowed  both  the  Ground  and  Buildings  nf  the  laid 
Convent,   as   alfo  the  adjoining  Hoi'pital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  City,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.      Stow,   p.   592. 

(6)  Thinking  it  was  only  an  om'flion.     Burnet,  Tom.   I.  p.  349. 

17)  Some  Gentlemen  were  deputed  in  Queen  Anne's  Reign,  by  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank  in  the  Kingdom,  to  go  to  the  Chapter  Hi.ufe  of  WV?-  -! 
Abbey,  to  fearch  for  tha  original  Will  among  the  Records  of  the  Exchequer.  They  found  one  confining  of  feveral  Sheets  of  fort  coarle  Paper,  tacked  to- 
gether with  a  braid  of  gicen  and  white  Ribband  j  the  Writing  of  a  mean  and  flovenly  Chancier.  The  Will  was  figned  on  the  Top  of  the  firft, 
and  the  end  of  the  laft  Page,  with  the  King's  hand-writing,  as  pretended,  but  the  Character  was  fairer  than  ever  he  ctuld  make,  and  the  Hand  Irft, 
like  a  counterfeit  Hand.  Upon  comparing  his  Name  on  the  Will,  with  his  Stamp  and  his  ufual  Hand-writing,  it  agreed  with  neither.  See  Aila 
Regia.   p.  34S.  Vol.  111. 

(S)    Sir  Anthony  Demy,  John  Gate  Efq;   and  William  Clerc  Gent.     Rymer,  Tom*  15.    p.   lot. 

(9)   There  is  the   like  Older  betore,  dated   OSloher    12.    1545.     Ib:d.    p.   81. 

1 10)  Mittiand  Secretary  to  the  Queen  of  Scothnd,  accounted  the  ableft  Man  of  his  Nation  at  that  time,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  after- 
wards Lord  Burkigb,  fays,  "  The  King  neither  figned  the  Will,  nor  ordered  the  Stamp  to  b^  put  to  it.  He  h:d  been  olt  defned  to  fign  it,  but  alwavs 
"  put  it  oti  :  But  when  he  faw  his  death  approaching,  one  William  Clarke,  Servant  to  'Thomas  Henneage,  put  the  Stamp  to  it,  and  fome  Gentlemen 
"  that  we.e  waiting  without,  were  called  in  to  fign  as  Witnefles.  For  this  he  appealed  to  the  Depofition  of  the  Lord  Paget,  and  defired  the  Mar- 
"  qui:s  oi  IVinchrjier  and  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  William  Petre,  Doitor  Butt,  Sec.  might  be  examined,  and  their  Depctiuons  enteied 
«<  in  the  Chancery.  He  alfo  appealed  to  the  original  Will,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  it  was  not  figned  but  ftamped  only  :  and  therefore  not  being 
"  according  to  tne  A:t  of  Parliament,   was  of  no  force".    See  this  Letter  in  Burntt,  Vol.  I,    p.  349  j  and  ColleT.  p.  267. 

II.  The 
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Executors. 
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Henry't 
Settlement 
of  the  Sue- 
fj/ton. 


II.  The  Children  he  might  have  by  his  prefent  Queen, 
or  any  other  whom  he  fhould   marry  after  her. 

III.  The  Princefs  Mary  and  her  Iffue,  provided  file 
married  with  the  affent  and  confent  of  the  Executors  of 
his  laft  Will  and  Teftament,  or  of  the  major  part  of  thofe 
who  fhould  then  be  alive,  given  under  their  Hands  and 
Seals.  This  confent  of  the  Executors,  was  a  condition 
fo  annexed  to  the  Right  he  granted  Mary  to  fucceed  in 
her  turn,  that  without  it,  his  intent  was,  fhe  mould  en- 
tirely forfeit  her  Title  to   the  Crown. 

IV.  The  Princefs  Elizabeth  upon  the  fame  condition 
with  Mary.     -  . 

V.  Frances  Brandon  eldeft  Daughter  of  his  Sifter  Mary 
and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

VI.  Eleanor  Brandon,   Frances's   younger  Sifter. 

If  all  thefe  Perfons  fhould  happen  to  die  without  Heirs, 
or  their  IfTue  come  to  fail,  it  was  the  King's  Will,  that 
the  Crown  fhould  go  to  the  next  rightful  Heirs.  By  that 
he  could  mean  only  Mary  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland, 
Grand-daughter  ot  his  eldeft  Sifter  Margaret,  who  ought 
naturally  to  have  preceded  the  Children  of  the  King's 
younger  Sifter  Mary. 

Laftly,  he  added,  that  in  cafe  Mary  performed  not  the 
condition  required  of  her,  the  Crown  mould  devolve  to 
Elizabeth,  as  if  Mary  had  died  without  Heirs. 

In  like  manner,  if  Elizabeth  neglected  to  perform  the 
fame  condition,  his  intent  was,  that  the  Crown  fhould 
go  to  Frances  Brandon,  as  if  Elizabeth  had  died  without 
Iffue. 

He  appointed  for  Executors  of  his  laft  Will  thirteen 
Lords,  moft  of  whom  were  Privy  Counfellors,  as  the 
'  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Chancellor  IVriothefley,  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  young  Edward's  Uncle,  (Jc.  Thefe  thir- 
teen ( 1 )  Executors  were  alio  nominated  for  the  Prince 
his  Succefior's  Privy-Council,  till  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Moreover,  he  named  certain  Perfons  who  were 
to  be  called  to  the  Council  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions. 

He  on'ered  his  Executors  to  pay  firff.  all  his  debts, 
and  then  to  make  good  all  his  grants  to  feveral  particu- 
lar Pci  ions. 

He  made  the  Prince  his  Son  Heir  to  all  his  Goods, 
Plate,  Jewels,  Money,  Gannons,  Ammunition,  Ship., 
with  all  things  belonging  thereto,  and  charged  him  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  thofe  who  were  appointed  for 
his  Privy- Counfellors,  till  he  had  attained  to  eighteen 
years   of  age. 

He  gave,  till  their  Marriage,  to  his  Daughters  Alary 
and  Elizabeth  a  yearly  penlion  of  three  thoufand  pounds 
Sterling,  and  to  each  a  portion  of  ten  thoufand  pounds 
or  more,   if  the  Executors  thought  proper. 

He  left  his  Queen  a  Legacy  of  three  thoufand  Pounds, 
either  in  jewels  or  Plate,  as  fhe  pleafed,  and  a  thoufand 
pounds  in   ready  Money  befides   her   Dower. 

Laftly,  he  gave  five  hundred  Marks  to  each  of  his 
Executors  who  were  Lords,  and  to  the  others  three  hun- 
dred  each. 

The  moft  extraordinary  thing  in  this  Will  was,  the 
King's  paffing  over  in  lilence  the  pofterity  of  his  eldeft 
Sifter  Margaret,  or  at  leaft  his  placing  them  after  the 
Line  of    his  youngeft  Sifter   Mary.     Befides,     the  claufe 


at   'Guild- Hall  {2),  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord     154.7. 
Mayor,  and  other  Commiffioners,  and  put  upon  an  Inqueft 
of  Commoners,  becaufe  he  was  not  a  Peer   of  the  Realm, 
the  Duke  his  Father  being  alive.     Several  Witnefl'es  were  Herbert, 
examined,  whofe    Depoiitions   the   Lord   Herbert  has    in-  ?•  l63»::64« 
ferted   in  his  Hiftory.      But  there  appears  nothing    fuffici- 
ent    to  convict  him  of  High-Treafon,  of  which    he   was 
accufed.     What   was  chiefly    urged   againft  him    was    his 
giving   St.  Edward's   Arms,  from  whence  it  was  inferred, 
he  afpired  to  the  Throne.     However,  the  King  being  re- 
folved   he  fhould  die,    he   received   fentence  of  death,  and 
was     beheaded    [on   Tower-Hill]  the    19th   of    Janua- 
ry (l) 

Mean  while  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ufed  all  forts  of  means  Tin  Duke  J 
to  obtain  the  King's  pardon.     He   knew  him  well  enough  ^"'/°^va,n 
to  be  fenfible,  that  nothing  but  an    entire    fubmiffion  wasurfumij 
capable  of  appeafing   him.     To  this  end,  he   wrote  him  a  P*r4<*. 
very  humble  and  fubmiffive  Letter,  declaring  he  could  not  D  ",".[ 
call  to  mind  he  had  ever  offended  him,  and  entreated  him  Burnet, 
for   God's   fake    to  let  him   know   the  caufe   of   his    d:f- 
grace.     He   prayed   likewife,    that    his    accufers  might  be 
brought  face    to  face   before    his   Majefty,    or  at   leaft  his 
Council,  that  his  caufe  might  be  maturely  examined.     He 
knew  not,  he  faid,  that  he  had  offended  any  Man,  other- 
wife  than  in  appearing  very  zealous  againft  the  Sacramcnta- 
rians.  But  therein  he  had  only  complied  with  his  Majefty's 
fentiments  and  orders.     He  concluded  with  conjuring  him, 
to  be   fatisfied    with  taking  all  or  part  of  his   Lands  and 
Goods  as  he  pleafed,  leaving  him  only  a  fubfiftance. 

This  Letter  produced  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  what 
the  Duke  expected.  By  clearing  himfelf,  he  accufed  the 
King  of  injuftice,  an  offence  which  would  not  have  been 
eafily  pardoned,  though  his  deftrudtion  had  not  been  re- 
folved.  The  Duke  feeing  the  King  unmoved,  figned,  Hubert, 
the  1  2th  of  'January,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  fe-  P-  a6v 
veral  other  Privy- Counfellors,  a  Writing  wherein  he  con-  urnet' 
feffed,  "  That  on  feveral  occ.afions  he  had  been  guilty  of 
"  High-Treafon,  in  concealing  from  the  King  that  his 
"  Son  the  Earl  of  Surrey  bore  the  Arms  of  St.  Edward 
"  the  ConfeJJbr,  which  did  only  belong  to  the  King  : 
"  That  himfelf  had  born  in  the  m  ft  quarter  of  his  Arms, 
"  ever  fince  his  Father's  death,  tl.e  Arms  of  England, 
"  with  a  difference  of  the  Labels  of  Silver,  which  were 
"  the  proper  Arms  of  the  King's  ela'eft  Son,  and  of  no 
"  other.  That  he  owned  this  to  be  His,  h-Treafon  by  the 
"  Laws  of  the  Realm  ;  and  that  he  figged  this  fubmif- 
"  fion  without  compulfion  [  or  advice,  J  a^d  threw  him- 
"  felt  entirely  upon  the    King's  mercy.  " 

Very  probably  the  Duke  was  induced  of  hiinfelf,  or  by  He  is  at- 
the  advice  of  his   friends,  to  make  this  confeffvn,     in   the""","'"' 

.....  i-i-  1  Parliaments 

belief,  he  lhould  never  obtain  his  pardon,  unlefs  he  con-  Burnet, 
feffed  himfelf  guilty,  that  the  King  might  have  room  to 
fhovv  mercy.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpofe.  H  ;s  ruin 
was  refolved,  and  the  King  was  not  wont  to  defift  from 
fuch  refolutions  when  once  they  were  taken.  l\  lean 
while,  as  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  the  Peers,  who  were',  the 
Duke's  proper  judges,  could  not  condemn  him  upon'  1  lie 
evidences  which  were  to  be  produced  againft  him,  the 
King  thought  he  fhould  more  eafily  compafs  his  ends  bv 
an  Aft  of  Attainder.  So  the  Parliament  meeting  at  this 
time,  a  Bill  of  Attainder  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  read  three  times,  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 


n  his  Will,  which  faid  that  after   the  pofterity  of  Eleanor     of  January,    and    palled.     In   all   likelihood    the    Duke's 


Brandon,  the  Crown  fhould  go  to  the  next  Heir,  muft 
have  been  favorably  explained  for  this  firft  branch,  fince 
thefe  general  words  were  liable  to  fundry  interpretations. 
This  was  the  effect:  of  the  power,  the  Parliament  hs.d 
given  the  King,  to  fettle  the  Succeflion,  or  rather  to  un- 
fettle  and  put  it  in  a  horrible  confufion,  if  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  not  taken  more  care  of  it  than  he.  It  is  not 
poffible  to  devife  any  other  reafon  of  his  proceedings,  than 
his  hatred  of  the  Scots,  and  his  fear  that  the  Kingdom  of 
England  would  nne  day  fall  under  the  Dominion  of  a 
Prince  or  Prirfcel's  of  that  Nation,  which  however  all 
his  precautions  could  not  hinder. 

Whilft    the    King  was  ordering    his  Will    to  be  tran- 
Tte'Ea'r'l  of  fcribed,  the  Duke    of   Norfolk's  and  the  Earl   of    Surrey's 
Surrey  is      procefs  was    forming  with  great  warmth.     The  King  be- 
ing refolved   to    difpatch    thefe  two    Lords,    nothing    was 
able  to  lave  them.     The  Son  was  firft  brought  to  his  Trial 
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confeflion  under  his  own  hand,  contributed  very  much  to 
the  paffing  of  the  Bill.  At  leaft  it  ferved  for  an  excufe 
to  thofe  who  durft  not  oppofe  it.  The  Bill  being  lent 
down  to  the  Commons,  was  read  thrice,  and  fent  up  alfo 
paffed  on  the  24th  of  January.  According  to  the  me- 
thod, too  frequently  practifed  in  this  Reign,  it  contained 
only  general  accufations,  without  fpecifving  any  thine, 
except  the  Duke's  bearing  the  Arms  of  England,  with 
three  Labels  of  Silver.  It  was  very  ftrange,  that  his  Arms 
lhould  not  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  which  he  had 
born  fo  long  in  the  fight  of  the  King  himfelf,  and  the 
whole  Court,  which  he  had  received  horn  his  Anceftors, 
and  for  which  he  had  the  opinion  of  the  Heralds.  The  Aft  pull_ 
Bill  having  paffed  in  both  Houfes,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  XV.  p.  118. 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  fome  other  Lords  were  com- 
miffioned  under  the  Great-Seal  to  give  the  Royal  af- 
ent  (4).     After  that,  a  Warrant  was   fent  to    the  Lieute-  a  Warrant 

for  bis  Exe~ 


(1)  There  are  fixteen  named  in  all,  of  «hrai  there  were  only  feven  that  were  Lords  or  Bilhops  ;  ■viz.  the  ArchbihVp  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Wriotbejley,  Earl  of  Hertford  young  Edward's  Uncle,  Lord  St.  'John,  Lord  Rufjel,  Vifcount  Lijle,  Eifhop  Twftal.  The  reft  were,  Sir  jlntbmy 
Brown,  Ml  tdwerd  Montague,  Julticc  Bromley,  Sir  Edward  North,  Sir  William  Paget,  Sir  Anitnny  Denny,  Sir  William  Harlard,  Sir  Edward 
Wootlon,   and  Dr.  ffootton   his    Lrvther. 

(z\  January    13.      Herbert,   p.    264. 

,3)  thn.y  Howard  ,  eldeft  Son  ot  'Stomas  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Xlixabeib  Daughter  of  Edward  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham)  died  much  pitied, 
being  a  Man  of  great  Paits  and  high  courage,  with  mmy  other  ncble  Qualities.  His  Sentence  was  peneraliy  condemned  as  an  A&  of  h:eh  Injufixe  and 
Severity,  whica  loaded  the  Seymours  with  a  p<  pular  Odium  that  they  coffld  never  overci  me.  ^ir  Richard  Scuthwel  drpoling,  that  he  knew  certain  thit.gs 
ot  the  Ear!,  which  tcuched  his  Fidelity  to  the  King;  the  Earl  vchera=ntly  affirmed  himielr  a  ttue  Man.  ar.d  (Hired  to  fight  in  his  Shirt  v,i,h  his 
Accul'er.  As  to  his  giving  the  Aims  of  the  Conlefl'ur,  he  faid  he  did  it  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Kirg's  Huald-.  His  Sifter  Mary,  Duchels  et 
Richmond  being  e;aminea,  confefled  that  the  Earl  her  Brother  fhould  l»y,  Iheje  new  Men  (meaning  the  Seymours)  lo-ocd  r.o  Nobility,  and  1/  Cod 
tailed  away  .'  .-.;,  they Jhould  flr.art  for  it,  with  feme  other  pslhntate  words  and  circumstantial  Speeches,  little  lor  bis  advantage.  He  lies  tuned 
at    Framlingham    in    1  he   County    ot  Svjjbii.     Heibert,   p.   163,   &c.     Boxr.ct,   T.  m.    I.    p.    345,   &c,     Di'Jalt's   Baron.   Voi.   11.   p.    i7j. 

(4;   Which  ;hry  did    "jai.uary   27.     journals    Earl, 
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nant  of  the  Toiuer,  to  cut  off  the  Duke's  head  the  29th 
of  'January.  But  happily  for  him  the  King  died  the 
ni^ht  before,  and  the  Council  did  not  think  it  ad\  ifeable  to 
begin  the  new  Reign  with  the  execution  of  one  of  the 
greateft  Lords  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  during  all  the  proceedings  both  of  the  Court  and  the 
Parliament  againft  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  withdrew  to  Croy- 
don, without  ever  appearing  at  Court.  As  thefe  two  Lords 
were  juftly  deemed  his  moft  mortal  enemies,  he  would  not 
be  accufed  of  being  concerned  in  what  was  tranfalting  a- 
gainft   them. 

Whilft  thefe  Proceffes  were  forming,  the  King  was  feiz- 
ed  in  his  bed  with  an  illnefs  which  brought  him  infenfi- 
bly  to  his  end.  However,  the  confideration  of  the  ac- 
count he  was  going  to  render  to  God,  was  not  capable  of 
moving  him  to  ufe  companion  towards  two  Lords,  of  one 
of  the  moft  antient  Families  in  England,  who  had  done 
him  great  Services,  and  hitherto  were  guilty  of  no  crime 
which  deferved  fo  fevere  a  punifhment.  On  this  occafion, 
prevailed,  as  on  many  others,  palTion  and  policy  in  the 
King's  mind,  over  juftice  and  mercy.  He  was  bent,  at 
any  rate,  to  facrificc  thefe  two  Lords  to  his  Son's  fafety, 
and  to  eftablifh,  by  their  death,  all  the  alterations  he  had 
made  in  Religion,  being  perfwaded  they  would  ufe  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  deftroy  them.  The  fequel  plainly 
mowed,  he  was  not  miftaken  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  who  furvived  him.     This  Lord's  Life,  preferved 


by  a  fort  of  Miracle,  wa;  a  deinonllration,  how  vain  are     1 
humane    precautions,    when   contrary    to    the   decrees  of 
God. 

The  King's  illnefs  continually  increafed,  and  no  Mm  a  b war* 

dared   to  warn    him   of  his    appioaching  end.      Every  one 
was    afraid    that    a    Prince    who    was  always  approached  "f 
with  trembling,  would  look  upon  this  charitable  warning* 
as  a  crime,  and  punifh  il  according  to  an  Act   of  Parlia° 
merit,     by   which   thofe  who    fliould  dare    to  foretell   the 
King's  death,   were  adjudged  Traitors.      But  at  laft  Sir  An- 
thony Denny,  one  of  his  Privy- Counfellors,  had  the  courage 
and  charity  to  warn  him  that  he  had   but   a   few   hours  to 
live.     The  Kim;   thanked   him,    and  exprefled  his  great  " 
grief  and  horror  for  all  the  Sins  of  his  pair  Life.     Where-  *'.'." 
upon,  Denny   asked   him  if  any  Clergyman  fhould  be  fent  "»<■. 
for,  and    he    faid,  if  any,  it  fhould  be  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.      But   Cranmer,   being   then  at  Croydon,  could  "'/"'• 
not  come  till  the  King  was  fpeechlefs.     He  had  but  juft  f^.~"a1] 
time  to  defire  him  to  give  fome  fign  of  his  dying'  in  TaZ'-.'Jf.ai. 
the    Faith   of    Chrijl.     The   King    fqueezed     his    hand,  "'  J'"- 
and  pretently  after  expired    in  the  night  between  the  28th  r^'*'"" 
and  20th    of  January    1546-7,  in   the  fifty-fixth   year  of 
his  age,  having  reigned  thii  ty-feven  years  and  nine  months. 
His  death  was    kept  private    three   days.     Probably  the  ///.  D,a:b 
Council  took  time  to  confult  whether  the  Duke  of  Nor-  "  ' 
folk  fhould  be   executed.     At  laft,    after  three  davs,    the  Burnet 
Lord  Chancellor  fignified  to  both  Houfes,  that  the  King 
was  dead  and  the  Parliament  thereby  diffolved  (1). 


(1)  The  Reader  may  fee  Henry's  Ch.ira&er  drawn  at  length    by  the  Lord  Herbert.     But  as  his   Life  and   A&ions  diffidently  make  him  known     I  mall 
only  add  what  Bifhop   Burnet  fays  of  him   at  the  End    of  his  firii  Volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation.     King  Henry  Vlllth  is  la'her  to  be  reckoned 
among  the   Great  than  the  Good  Princes.     He  excrcifed  fo  much  Severity  on  Men  of    both    Pcrfwafions,    that   the  Writers  of  both  Sides  have  laid  nn-n 
his  Faults,  and  taxed  his  Cruelty,     But  as  neither  of  them  were  much  obliged  to  him,  fo  none  have   taken  fo  much  care  to  fit  forth  his  go  .d  Qualities 
as  his  Enemies  have  done  to  enlarge  on  his  Vices.     I  do  not  deny   that  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the   ill   Princes,  yet  I   cannot  rank   him  w*!h  the 

Worft. King  Henry's  Body  lies  buried  at  IVindfor,  under  a  moll  (lately  Tomb,    begun  in  Copper  and   gilt,  but  not  tinilhed.     The  Reader  may  lec  the 

Model  of  what  it  was  intended  to   be,  in  Speed,  p.  784. 

By  Indentures  of  the  lit.  and  23d.  of  Henry  VIII.  a  Pound  weight  of  Gold  of  the  Old  Standard,  was  to  be  coined  into  twenty  feven  Pounds  by  Tale  • 
•viz.  into  twenty  four  Sovereigns,  at  22  s.  6  d.  a  piece,  or  forty  eight  Rials  at  1 1  1.  3  d.  a  piece,  or  feventy  two  Angels  at  71.  6  d.  a  piece,  or  eight? 
one  George-Nobles  at  6  1.  S  d.  =>  pioeoj  or  one  hundred  and  forty  four  half  Angels  at  3  r.  9  d.  a  piece,  or  one  hundred  and  fixty  two  Forty  penny- 
pieces  at  3  r.  4  d.  a  piece  ;  and  a  pound  weight  of  Gold  of  the  finenefs  of  twenty  two  Carats  only,  was  to  be  coined  into  one  hundred  Crowns  and  a 
half  of  the  double  Rofe,  or  two  hundred  and  one  half  Crowns,  making  by  Talc  twenty  five  Pounds  two  Shillings  and  Six-pence  ;  and  a  pound  weight  of 
Silver  or  the  Old  Sterling,  was  coined  into  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  Groats,  or  two  hundred  and  feventy  half  Groats,  or  five  hundred  and  fortv 
Sterlings,  (or  Pence,)  or  one   thoul'and  and  eighty  Halfpence,  or  two  thoufand  one  hundred   and    fixty  Farthing-,;  I")  that  every  pound  weight  of  Sierline 

Silver  was  coined    into  forty  five  Shillings  by   Tale. In  the   34th.  of  this  Reign,    a  pound  weight  of    Gold  of  twenty  three  Carats  fine     and  o 

Carat  Allay,  was  coined  into  twenty  eight  Pounds  fixteen  Shillings  by  Tale  ;  by  which  Indenture  there  were  coined  Sovereigns  at  20  r.  &  piece  H  ](• 
Sovereigns  at  191.  Angels  at  81.  and  Quarter-  Angelets  at  2  1.  a  piece;  and  a  pound  weight  of  Silver  of  ten  Ounces  fine,  and  two  Ounces  Allay  was 
coined  into  fony  eight  Shillings    by   Tale,  namely,    into  Teftoons  (which  were   lid.  a  piece)    Groats,  Half-groats,  Pence,     Half-pence,  and   Farthings. 

In  the  36th.    of  Henry  VIII.  a  pound  weight   of  Gold  of  twenty   two  Carats  fine,  and   two  carats  Allay,  was  coined    into   thirty   Pounds  bv  Tale  1 

■viz.  into  thirty  Sovereigns  at  201.  a  piece,  or  fixty  Half-Sovereigns  at  101.  a  piece,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  Crowns  at  ;  1.  a  piece,  or  two  hundred 
and  forty  Half-Crowns  :  And  the  King  had  two  Carats  of  fine  Gold  for  Coinage,  which  yielded  him  fifty  shilling'.  Silver  wis  coined  by  the  fame 
Indenture,  of  fix  Ounces  fine  and  fix  Ounces  Allay,  into  forty  eight  Shillings  by  Tale.  It  was  coined  into  Teftoons,  Groats,  Half-Groats  Pence  Half- 
pence,   and   Farthings In  the  37th.  of  this  Reign,  a  pound  weight  of  Gold   of  twenty   Carats  fine,  and  four  Carats   Allay,  was  coined    into'  th:rty 

Pounds  by  Tale,  as  in  the  laft;  and  the  King  had  four  Carats  which  yielded  him  five  Pounds  two  Shillings  :  And  a  pound  weight  of  Silver  of  four 
Ounces  fine,  and  eight  Ounces  Allay  was  coined  into  forty  eight  Shillings  by  Tale,  which  raifed  the  pound  weight  of  fine  Gold  to  thirty  fix  Pounds  • 
and  the  pound  weight  of  fine  Silver  to  feven  Pounds   four  Shillings* 


The  Gold  Coins  of  Henry  VIII.  are  Sovereigns,  R,als,  Half-Sovereign?,  Angels,  George-Nobles,  half  and  quarter  Antrels,  forty-penny  Pieces.  Crowns, 
and  half-frowns  :  And  the  Silver-Coins,  Teftoons,  Groats,  half  Groats,  Sterlings,  H.lf-pcnce,  Farthings  ;  to  which  may  be  added  Crown-Pieces  of 
Silver,  which  were  firft  coined  by  this  King-  Henry's  Sovereign  has  on  one  fide  HENRIC.  8.  D.  G.  AGL  FRANCIE  Z  HIB.  REX  th-  K'ng  in 
his  Robis  crowned  upon  his  Throne,  with  the  Scepter  and  Ball.  Reverfe,  the  Arms  of  France  and  England  Quarterly,  fupaorted  bv  a  Lion  and  a 
Dragon,  IHS.  AVTE.  TRANSIENS  PER  MED.  ILLOR^  1BAT.  (Fig.  5.  )  The  Angel  of  this  King  is  like  hi,  Father's  ;  .half  Asgel  ha, 
this  Inlcr.pt.on  on  the  Reverie,  CRVX.  AVE.  SPES.  VNICA.  The  Crown  and  Half-Crown  of  Gold,  have  on  one  lid- a  large  Rofe  and  Crown  be- 
twixt H.  I.  crowned,  HENRIC.  VIII.  RVTILANS.  ROoA  SIN.  SPINA.  Reverfe,  the  Arms  of  France  and  England  quartered  under  a  Crown  ; 
an*  H.  I. DEI.  G.  R.  AGLIE  Z.  FRA.  DNS.  HIBERNIE.  (Fig.  6.)  As  for  the  Silver-Coins,  theie  were  two  forts  of  Teftoons  or  Shil- 
lings. That  of  fine  Silver  exhibits  the  Ktng  halt  faced,  whereof  one  has  CIVITAS  EBORACI.  The  other  Shilling,  called  the  broad-faced  Shilling, 
of  a  baler  Allay,  has  on  one  fide  HENRIC.  VIII.  DI.  GRA.  AGL.  FRA.  Z.  HIB.  REX.  Reverfe,  POSVI,  St.  a  Rofe  crowned,  with  H.  R. 
likewife  crowned.  (Fig.  1.)  The  Groat  has  his  Head  with  the  fide  Face,  HENRIC.  Vlll.  DI.  GR  AGL.  7.  FRANC.  Reverfe,  the  Arms 
POSVI,  &C.  (Fig.  3.)  Another  has  HENRIC.  VIII.  DI.  GRA.  REX.  ANGLIE.  Reverfe  FRANCIE.  ET.  HIBERNIE  REX.  a  crowned  Harp 
between  the  Letters  H.  and  R.  crowned  (  Fig.  7. )  Same  coined  by  Cardinal  mifif  at  York,  have  a  Cardinal's  Hat  under  the  A-ms.  His  Pjnce  and 
Halfpence  give  him  feated  on  a  Throne,  with  (and  fjmetimes  without)  the  Globe  and  Scepter.  H.  D.  G.  ROo'A  SINE  SPIA.  (Fig.  2.)  The 
Farthing  has  on  one  fide  a  Portcullicc  (whereby  it  is  diiUojuiihtd  from  Half-pence,  which  it  vvas  not  before,)  and  a  Crol'j  anl  Pallets  on  the 
other.     (  Fig.  4. ) 
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DIRECTIONS  concerning  the  Genealogical  Tables. 

HISTORY  reprefents  to  us  four  things,  which  are  eflential  to  it:  i.  The  Events:  2.  The  Place  where: 
3.  The  Time  when  they  happened :  4.  The  Perfons  who  were  the  Actors.  If  therefore,  in  order  to  under- 
ftand  a  Hiftory  perfectly,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a  Knowledge  of  the  Country  where  the  Scene  of  the  Actions 
lies,  by  means  of  Geography,  and  of  the  Times  wherein  they  were  tranfadted  by  Chronology  ;  it  is  no  lefs  requifite 
to  know  the  Perfons  concerned,  by  the  help  of  Genealogies,  which  very  often  difcover  the  motives  and  reafons  of  Things. 
Nay,  Genealogy  has  this  great  advantage  above  Geography  and  Chronology,  that  whereas  thefe  laft  prefent  to  the 
Mind  fome  particular  Actions  only  ;  the  bare  Names  in  a  Genealogical  Table,  form,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  an  Abftradt  of 
all  the  remarkable  events  in  thofe  Perfons  lives. 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  make  Genealogies  ;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  them  up  in  a  clear  and  difiinclt  man- 
ner, and  to  obferve  a  fix'd  and  content  method,  which  reprefents  to  the  Eye  and  Mind  what  one  looks  after,  without  the 
leaft  trouble.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  by  means  of  the  following  Rules,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before 
the  Reader. 

1.  The  Genealogical  Tables  are  divided  by  horizontal  Lines,  marked,  1,  2,  3,  4,  tgc.  On  the  firft  Line  is 
placed  the  Name  of  the  common  Stock,  whofe  Pofterity  is  fet  down  on  the  other  Lines.  Thus  all  that  are  placed  on 
the  fame  horizontal  Line,  (  or  between  the  fame  Figures )  are  at  an  equal  diftance,  or  in  the  fame  Degree  from  the  com- 
mon Original.  Hence  may  be  feen  by  the  caft  of  an  Eye,  the  number  of  Generations  from  the  common  Root,  and 
the  Degrees  of  Confanguinity  between  the  Defcendants.  For  inftance,  in  the  Table  of  Woden's  Pofterity,  Woden  being 
the  common  Stock  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  Hengiji,  firft  King  of  Kent,  is  placed  on  Line  (6),  by  which  is  meant 
that  Hengiji  is  the  fifth  Defcendant  from  Woden.  Afterwards,  in  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Kings  of  Kent,  Hengiji 
is  placed  on  a  Line  marked  (6),  by  which  means  one  may  immediately  fee  how  many  degrees  any  one  of  Hengji's  De- 
fcendants were  removed  from  Woden. 

England  ceafing  to  be  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Saxons  by  the  Conqueft  of  the  Normans,  inftead  of  Woden,  TVilliam 
the  Conqueror  is  made  the  common  Root  of  the  Englijh  Kings  down  to  the  prefent  Time.  Accordingly,  in  the  Ge- 
nealogy of  William  the  Conqueror,  his  name  ftands  upon  the  Line  marked  (1.)  to  denote  his  being  the  Stock  from 
whence  all  the  others  fpring.  For  inftance,  Edward  III,  in  this  Table,  being  on  Line  (9.)  in  the  Table  of  his  own 
Pofterity,  he  is  placed  at  the  fame  Number,  to  fhew  it  is  only  a  Continuation  of  the  Genealogy  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

2.  The  Sons  are  always  placed  according  to  the  Order  of  their  Birth,  from  the  left  hand  towards  the  right,  by  which 
means  the  eldeft  Branches  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  younger,  at  one  view.  The  fame  Order  is  not  obferved  With  re- 
gard to  the  Daughters,  who  are  placed  in  the  void  Spaces,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  Lines  from  running  out  to  too  great  a 
length.     But  however,  the  elder  ftands  always  on  the  left  hand  of  the  younger  Sifter. 

3.  The  Children  of  the  fame  Prince  are  placed  fo,  that  their  Father  ftands  in  the  Line  over  them,  juft  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  faves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  confufion. 

4.  As  the  only  end  of  thefe  Genealogical  Tables  is  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  this  Hiftory,  feveral  Perfons  who 
died  young,  or  unmarried,  or  without  Iftue,  and  the  like,  are  omitted. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  things  which  render  Genealogies  plain  and  ufeful,  is  to  load  them  with  as  few  words  as  poflible. 
By  which  means  the  blank  Spaces  will  remain  the  larger  between  the  names,  than  which  nothing  contributes  more 
to  make  the  Tables  clear  and  diftindL  This  is  the  reafon  the  following  Abbreviations  are  made  ufe  of,  as,  E.  for  Earl, 
D.  for  Duke,   K.  for  King,  C4  for  Queen,  W.   for  Wife,  d.  for  died.     The  Names  written  in  Italian  Character, 

under  thofe  that  are  part  of  the  Genealogy,  denote  the  Husband  or  Wives.    For  inftance,    5  »■-„/,„/•  y    *    C       This 

fignifies  that  Sledda  married  Ricula  Princefs  of  Kent.     When  two  or  more  Names  are  under  another,  with  Numbers 
before  them,  this  means,  1ft.  Wife,  2d.  Wife,  3d.  Wife,  or  Husband,  &c. 

6.  Laftly,  Each  King  has  a  Number  annext,  to  denote  the  order  of  SucceiTkm,  and  in  what  rank  each  fucceeded 
to  the  Crown.  This  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  Succeflion  to  the  Throne  of  England,  where  the  order  of  the 
Branches  was  not  always  obferved. 
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